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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God,  we  praise  and  thank 
vou  for  the  release  of  Father  Jenco 
and  rejoice  with  his  family  and 
friends.  But  we  remember  that  there 
are  still  hostages.  We  pray  for  them: 
Terry  Anderson,  David  Jacbbsen, 
Thomas  Sutherland.  Their  temptation 
must  be  strong  to  believe  that  they  are 
forgotten— that  no  one  cares— that 
nothing  is  being  done  for  their  re- 
lease •  •  •  and  undoubtedly  their  cap- 
tors promote  this  way  of  despair.  Gra-' 
cious  Father,  help  us  never  to  forget- 
never  to  be  indifferent— never  to  cease 
praying.  And  grant.  Lord,  that  all  that 
ought  to  be  done  for  their  freedom 
will  be  done  by  those  who  should  be 
doing  it.  We  pray  for  their  families 
and  friends  who  daily  experience  ener- 
vating vacillation  between  hope  and 
hopelessness,  expectation,  and  despair. 
Encourage  them  in  their  loneliness 
and  keep  them  aware  of  the  many  who 
care  and  pray.  We  ask  this  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  mission 
was  to  set  the  captive  free.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  and  able  majority 
leader.  Senator  Robert  Dole,  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
Senator  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.'  DOLE.  Under  the  standing 
order,  the  leaders  have  10  minutes 
each. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  28,  1986) 

RESERVATION  OF  MINORITY  LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  is  unavailable  this  morning, 
necessarily  unavailable.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  time  be  re- 
served. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  will  be  followed  by 
special  orders  for  Senators  Hawkins, 
Proxmire,  and  Pryor  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

There  will  be  a  period  for  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 

Following  routine  morning  busi- 
ness—we might  just  extend  morning 
business  to  10:30. 

At  10:30,  we  shall  be  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 28.  The  question  will  be.  Shall 
television  coverage  of  the  Senate  con- 
tinue with  the  proposed  rules 
changes?  There  are  12  hours  of  debate 
time  provided  under  the  resolution. 

I  hope  it  will  not  take  12  hours.  We 
cannot  amend  the  resolution,  so  there 
would  only  be  debate.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  made  certain  changes  in 
what  we  may  or  may  not  do.  That  will 
be  discussed  by  Senator  Mathias  and 
Senator  Ford,  so  I  see  no  reason  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  Senate 
Resolution  28. 

There  is  another  resolution  dealing 
with  the  use  of  tapes  that  could  take 
some  time— again  I  hope  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  hours.  Senator  Ste- 
vens has  an  amendment.  Senator 
QuAYLE  may  also  have  one.  I  am  ad- 
vised Senator  Gore  may  have  a  couple 
of  amendments,  and  there  may  be 
others.  Again,  that  is  a  matter  I  hope 
we  can  dispose  of  today. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  get 
back  to  work  on  the  debt  limit  exten- 
sion. We  have  been  patiently  waiting 
for  about  2  or  3  days  while  the  authors 
of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  try  to 
agree  on  ways  to  modify  their  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  today  we  can  go  to 
work  on  that  amendment  in  earnest  if 
it  means  staying  here  late  into  the 
evening.  We  must  complete  action  on 
the   debt   limit   extension   if   we   are 


going  to  complete  action  on  a  number 
of  other  matters  before  the  sched- 
uled—I underline  scheduled— August 
15  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Senators 
Gramm,  Rudman,  and  Hollings  will  be 
prepared  today  to  vote  up  or  doiJfn  on 
their  amendment,  or  do  sonii^hing 
later  today.  Let  us  find  out  one  w^y  or 
the  other  and  move  on  to'^-tfither 
amendments.  There  are  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  amendments  i»fho  are 
willing  to  offer  those  amendiw^ts.  1 
hope  we  can  really  get  into  the  sCTious 
business  of  that  today  and  complete 
action  on  the  debt  ceiling  tomorrow. 

I  guess  there  will  be  votes  today,  but 
not  before  4  p.m. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  POWERFUL 
WOMEN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  very  brief- 
ly, now  and  then,  we  recognize  those 
who  pass  another  milestone,  another 
birthday.  I  have  indicated  before  that 
I  am  surrounded  by  powerful  women— 
in  the  Senate  by  my  colleague,  Mrs. 
Kassebaum,  whose  birthday  is  today, 
and  at  home  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportatiqn,  whose  birthday  is 
today.  So  I  extend  birthday  greetings 
to  both  Elizabeth  and  Nancy  as  they 
start  another  year. 

I  will  not  mention  what  year  they 
are  in  now,  but  I  hope  they  are  start- 
ing another  year,  anothef  successful 
year.  '   # 

SENATOR  NANCY  KASSEBAUM'S  54TH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  President,  I  know  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  join  me  today  in 
sending  birthday  greetings  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas— Nancy 
Landon  Kassebaum. 

As  I  said,  today  also  happens  to  be 
the  birthday  of  my  wife  Elizabeth— so 
July  29  is  a  day  graced  by  the  birth- 
days of  two  of  my  favorite  women. 

Nancy  is  much  more  than  just  my 
Kansas  colleague— she  is  a  good  and 
loyal  friend.  She  is  a  thoughtful  and 
articulate  voice  in  the  area  of  foreign 
policy  and  the  Federal  budget.  But  she 
never  forgets  her  Kansas  roots— roots. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  oA  the  floor. 
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I  might  add,  that  are  deep  in  the  soil 
and  spirit  of  Kansas,  planted  there  by 
her  ancestors,  including  her  wonderful 
father,  Alf  Landon. 

So,  once  again  I  extend  my  personal 
happy  birthday  to  Nancy,  and  wish 
her  good  health  and  fortune  during 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  in  today's  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "The  Quiet  Diplomat  Prom 
Kansas,"  it  is  an  excellent  account  of 
Senator  Kassebaums  roll  in  foreign 
policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Quiet  Diplomat  From  Kansas 
(By  Ewen  MacAskill) 

"Do  you  have  to  cuss  and  chew  tobacco  to 
be  heard  in  this  town?"  a  congressional  aide 
asked  last  week,  reflecting  on  the  quiet  style 
that  has  always  set  his  boss.  Sen  Nancy 
Landon  Kassexaum  apart  from  her  col- 
leagues. 

But  the  question  was  rhetorical:  As  the 
sponsor  of  a  bill  to  impose  limited  sanctions 
against  South  Africa.  Kassebaum  has  lately 
become  an  important  bellwether  of  Republi- 
can feeling  in  the  Senate— and  has  empha- 
sized her  emergence  as  a  voice  to  be  heard 
on  foreign  affairs. 

Heard  but  not  listened  to  at  the  White 
House.  On  the  eve  of  President  Reagan's 
speech  on  South  Africa  last  Tuesday.  Kasse- 
baum. who  chairs  the  Senate  Sutx;ommittee 
on  African  Affairs,  and  two  other  senators 
met  with  Reagan  and  warned  him  against 
rejecting  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 
They  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  put  pres- 
sure on  Pretoria,  the  Republican-controlled 
Senate  would  follow  the  House  in  enacting 
sanctions.  The  president's  speech  didn't  re- 
flect the  advice,  and  Kassebaum  said  she 
was  "deeply  disappointed." 

The  importance  of  Kassebaum's  visit— like 
that  of  her  fellow  Senate  Republicans  Rich- 
ard G.  Lugar  and  Majority  Leader  Robert  J. 
Dole— is  that  her  recent  calls  to  action  on 
South  Africa  represent  a  reversal  of  her 
long-held  position  on  that  issue. 

In  January  1985.  Kassebaum  said.  "I  don't 
believe  economic  sanctions  are  the  answer.  I 
don't  see  it  forcing  South  Africa  in  any  dif- 
ferent direction.  That's  what  I  see  reinforc- 
ing their  bunker  mentality,  and  may  well 
force  severe  economic  disruption." 

Now,  angered  by  the  state  of  emergency 
declared  June  12  by  the  Pretoria  govern- 
ment and  exasp  rated  with  the  failure  of 
the  U.S.  "constructive  engagement"  policy 
to  bring  about  reforms,  she  has  endorsed 
limited  sanctions  such  as  denying  landing 
rights  to  South  Afriesm  planes  and  barring 
new  investment  in  South  Africa.  Some  ver- 
sion of  these  proposals  is  considered  likely 
to  pass  the  Senate.  And  if  these  were  to  fail 
to  achieve  results,  Kassebaum  does  not  rule 
out  a  total  embargo. 

She  is  also  prepared  to  consider  other 
forms  of  action.  'As  The  Economist  points 
out  this  week,  if  we're  really  serious  about 
doing  something  dramatic,  we  would  sell  the 
gold  reserves  that  each  of  oor  countries 
hold,"  she  said.  "And  if  we  start  to  move 
those  out  on  the  market,  the  price  of  gold 
would  certainly  come  tumbling  down. 

"I  don't  endorse  that  dramatic  approach 
at  this  point  t>ecause  I  think  the  repercus- 
sions would  be  enormous.  I  am  still  torn  and 


still  would  argue  that  it  won't  help  anyone 
to  have  South  Africa  reduced  to  economic 
chaos. "  But  she  added:  "You  can't  totally 
rule  it  out." 

For  a  woman  who  has  a  reputation  for 
shunning  publicity.  Kassebaum  is  in  the 
center  of  controversy.  For  one  whose  in- 
stincts are  conservative,  especially  in  foreign 
and  fiscal  policy,  she  now  speaks  eloquently 
against  the  administration  position. 

Colleagues  and  others  who  deal  with  her 
have  a  simple  explanation:  Kassebaum,  they 
say.  has  a  rare  independence.  She  has  dem- 
onstrated it  on  a  series  of  issues  from  abor- 
tion, one  which  she  takes  a  prochoice  posi- 
tion, to  the  nomination  of  Daniel  A.  Manion 
as  a  federal  appeals  court  judge,  which  she 
opposed. 

This  has  caused  her  to  run  afoul  of  some 
of  her  constituents,  who  feel  she  is  too  liber- 
al, but  she  won  reelection  in  1984  with  76 
percent  of  the  vote.  Her  aides  and  others 
who  know  her  well  said  that  she  has  man- 
aged to  retain  her  popularity  because  she  is 
seen  as  being  sincere  in  what  one  aide  de- 
scribed as  her  Hamlet-like  struggle  with 
issues. 

Kassebaum's  life  in  politics  is  partly  the 
legacy  of  her  father.  Alf  Landon  was  gover- 
nor of  Kansas  from  1933  to  1937  and  ran  for 
president  in  1936,  but  was  able  to  take  only 
two  states.  As  a  child,  she  would  listen  by  a 
ventilator  in  her  bedroom  to  dinner  conver- 
sations, where  the  topic  was  always  politics. 

She  discusses  issues  with  her  father,  now 
98.  but  said  of  him,  "Although  he  denies 
this  vehemently  now.  he  was  not  one  who 
ever  thought  there  would  be  a  woman  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  much  less  his  daughter.  He 
comes  from  an  era  where  it  is  just  hard  for 
him  to  adjust  to  talking  politics  to  me. "  She 
laughed,  "It  doesn't  bother  me,  'cause  I  un- 
derstand him." 

Kassebaum,  who  turns  54  today,  holds  a 
master's  degree  In  diplomatic  history  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  She  then  set- 
tled down  to  domestic  life  and  had  four  chil- 
dren. 

She  was  divorced  in  1979.  Her  entry  to  the 
Senate  that  year  owed  much  to  her  father's 
name;  her  qualifications— one  year  as  an 
aide  to  former  senator  James  Pearson  and 
service  on  a  Kansas  school  board— were  not 
rated  high  by  political  observers.  But  she 
has  since  become  popular  in  her  own  right, 
as  her  easy  reelection  attests. 

Her  constituents  like  her  for,  among  other 
things,  her  love  of  Kansas,  where  she  re- 
turns every  other  weekend  to  her  parents' 
home,  or  to  her  farm,  or  another  part  of  the 
state.  One  aide  said:  "Even  if  she  had  a 
chance  of  a  trip  that  would  take  her  lo 
Italy,  Greece,  Hong  Kong  and  Taihlti,  she 
would  perfer  to  go  to  Topeka. 

"She  is  atypical  of  Washington  .  .  .  She 
has  a  modest  house  in  a  nice  neight>orhood, 
has  no  maid  and  drives  a  modest  car.  She 
does  not  go  to  power-brokering  parties.  She 
is  not  into  Washington.  "  He  added,  "If  the 
job  is  not  the  tieginning  and  end  of  your 
life,  you  can  afford  to  be  courageous." 

One  of  only  two  women  in  the  Senate, 
Kassebaum  dislikes  tokenism.  When  asked 
to  attend  opening  ceremonies  at  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  In  Dallas  in  1984, 
she  is  reported  to  have  said  that  she  did  not 
want  to  attend  merely  as  window  dressing, 
"a  bauble  on  a  tree." 

Even  today,  Kassebaum's  stance  on  South 
Africa  cannot  be  called  radiCEd.  The  sane 
tions  she  proposes  are  far  more  moderate 
than  those  passed  by  the  House  last  month. 
And  she  thoughlj  Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultz's  statement  on  South  Africa  last 


week  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee— which  most  ot)servers  thought 
was  only  marginally  tougher  than  the  presi- 
dent's speech— contained  good  ideas  and 
that  the  president'  speech  would  have  been 
better  received  if  he  had  had  a  similar  em- 
phasis. Shultz's  message  was  "unfortunately 
a  bit  tarnished  because  of  the  president's 
speech,"  she  said. 

Obviously  one  of  the  keys,  1  believe,  to  ne- 
gotiations is  the  release  of  Nelson  Mandela 
because  he  is  the  one  leader— I  suppose  just 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  in  prison  for  so 
long— who  has  risen  to  heroic  proportions 
and  can  pull  a  lot  of  factions  together." 

But  Kassebaum  is  above  all  else  a  realist. 
She  cautions  against  thinking  that  sanc- 
tions will  bring  a  turnaround  in  the  South 
African  government's  policy. 

"We  would  be  fooling  ourselves  If  we 
really  thought  It  was  going  to  cause  South 
Africa  to  cry  uncle,"  she  said.  "But  I  think 
at  this  point  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  to  try  a 
different  mix  of  pressures,  to  really  clearly 
signal  whose  side  we're  on." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HAWKINS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Haw- 
kins] is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


THE  BOLIVIA-UNITED  STATES 
DRUG  ERADICATION  SUCCESS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  applaud  the  success  of  the  Bo- 
livian-United States  cooperative  inter- 
national agreement  for  illegal  narcotic 
eradication.  It  is  not  only  a  bold  initia- 
tive for  a  Latin  American  country  to 
work  with  the  United  States  military 
forces  in  a  Latin  country,  but  it  is  also 
a  bold  step  to  show  the  world  that  we 
will  work  with  any  country  that  pro- 
duces drugs  or  refirtes  drugs,  using  our 
military,  in  order  to  eradicate  the 
drug. 

Since  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  the  Haw- 
kins-Rangel  amendment,  which  links 
foreign  aid  to  drug  eradication  in  a 
country  of  origin  to  the  amount  of 
eradication  that  takes  place  in  the 
country  of  origin,  we  have  seen  a  dra- 
matic shift  in  the  attitude  of  four 
countries  who  grow  this  deadly  crop. 

Why  should  we,  as  American  citi- 
zens, subsidize  those  countries  that  are 
poisoning  our  children?  That  was  the 
theory  and  the  logic  that  went  behind 
the  Hawkins-Rangel  amendment 
which  was  attached  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  2  years  ago.  This  year,  as  we  imple- 
ment that  law,  giving  a  report  card 
every  6  months  on  the  actual  eradica- 
tinn  efforts,  we  see  nations  such  as  Bo- 
livia, where  50  percent  of  the  world's 
total  cocaine  is  grown— the  world's 
total  supply  of  cocaine,  50  percent 
from  one  miserably  poor  country— we 


see  Bolivia's  attention  shifting  to  their 
own  internal  matters. 

The  surprise  element  was  very  neces- 
sary for  this  to  be  remarkably  success- 
ful. That,  unfortunately,  was  not  the 
fact.  However,  we  are  making  great 
progress.  All  nations  are  watching. 

D  0940 

As  my  colleagues  know,  Florida  is 
under  a  crack  epidemic  right  now, 
crack  being  the  cheap  form,  the 
deadly  form  of  cocaine  that  becomes 
addictive  with  one  puff.  I  will  intro- 
duce legislation  this  day  that  will 
make  cocaine  totally  illegal.  We  must 
have  a  better  handle  on  cocaine  in  our 
own  country.  We  can,  however,  point 
with  great  pride  to  the  fantastic  steps 
taken  so  far  in  this  country. 

I  compliment  the  First  Lady  for 
keeping  our  attention  on  this  problem. 
I  was  with  the  President  last  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  and  we  discussed 
each  time  this  deadly  drug  which 
threatens  the  future  of  this  country 
and  peace  in  the  world.  I  commend  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  for  their 
attention  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  commending  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  for  once  more  answering 
the  call  of  duty. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


WHY  IS  THE  PROPOSED  ARMS 
CONTROL  AGREEMENT  WORTH- 
LESS? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  assume  the  most  optimistic  results 
develop  out  of  the  current  arms  con- 
trol proposals.  Assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  agrees  to  a  50-percent  reduction 
in  offensive  nuclear  arms  on  both 
sides.  In  return  for  this  United  States 
concession,  the  United  States  agrees 
that  we  will  renegotiate  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972  to  provide  two  changes. 
First,  the  United  States  will  drop  the 
treaty  provision  which  permits  either 
side  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  on  6- 
months'  notice.  We  agree  to  abide  by 
the  treaty  through  the  year  2,000. 
Second,  after  that  date  the  United 
States  will  be  free  to  develop,  test, 
produce  and  deploy  its  star  wars  anti- 
missile defense.  Of  course,  the  Soviets 
would  be  free  to  do  the  same. 

This  is  probably  the  best  deal  the 
United  States  could  win.  Star  wars  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  deployed  before  1996 
in  any  event.  Given  the  budget  re- 
straints, the  recent  spectacular  disap- 
pointments in  both  space  and  nuclear 
technologies,  and  the  colossal  techno- 
logical problems  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
the   strategic   defense   initiative,   the 


year  2000  would  be  just  about  the  ear- 
liest the  SDI  project  could  move  out  of 
the  laboratory,  if  it  is  to  proceed  in  a 
measured  and  reasonably  efficient 
way.  So  this  kind  of  agreement  would 
seem  like  a  clear  and  decisive  U.S.  vic- 
tory. 

Now  consider  such  an  agreement 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Why  would  they  buy  this  deal? 
They  would  be  giving  up  half  of  their 
highly  respected  offensive  nuclear  ca- 
pability. *  What  would  they  get  in 
return?  Answer:  just  about  nothing. 
Even  a  delay  in  pushing  star  wars 
beyond  the  research  lab  until  the  year 
2000  would  mean  nothing  because 
from  a  practical  standpoint  it  will  be 
the  year  2000  and  probably  much 
later— if  ever— before  star  wars  would 
be  ready  to  ride  out  beyond  the  labo- 
ratory. 

On  the  other  hand,  time  is  on  the 
Soviet  side  and  against  star  wars.  Just 
think  of  all  the  likely  developments 
that  could  kill  star  wars.  First,  of 
course,  there  is  the  judgment  of  the 
vast  majority  of  American  physicists 
as  reported  in  exhaustive  polls  that 
star  wars  carmot  and  will  not  work. 
Second,  there  is  a  similar  judgment  of 
former  Defense  Secretaries  that  star 
wars  is  an  impossible  dream.  Third, 
there  is  the  widely  reported  view  of 
most  of  the  top  experts  in  the  Ameri- 
can scientific  establishment  that  star 
wars  cannot  do  the  job.  Fourth,  there 
is  the  abundant  documentation  that 
star  wars  will  cost  $1  trillion  or  more 
to  produce  and  deploy  and  between 
$100  and  $200  billion  annually  to 
maintain  and  modernize.  Fifth,  there 
is  the  conspicuous  vulnerability  of  star 
wars  to  an  offensive  attack  and  the 
strong  likelihood  that  the  cost  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  researching,  produc- 
ing and  deploying  the  weapons  to 
make  that  attack  would  be  a  small 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  star  wars 
defense. 

There  is  a  final  and  most  decisive  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  a  star  wars  suc- 
cess. By  the  year  2000  there  will  have 
been  four  Presidential  elections.  If  the 
victor  in  any  one  of  those  four  elec- 
tions opposes  star  wars,  it  is  dead.  The 
prospect  that  this  enormously  costly, 
technologically  fragile,  long-shot 
weapon  system  could  survive  each  of 
these  four  Presidential  elections  is  a 
very  small,  indeed. 

Does  Secretary  Gorbachev  know  all 
this?  Of  course,  he  does.  Then  why 
does  he  concede  anything  to  win  an 
agreement  that  would  give  the  appear- 
ance, but  not  the  reality  of  slowing 
star  wars?  Answer:  he  might  very  well 
do  so  because  the  mutual  reduction  of 
50  percent  of  the  offensive  nuclear 
missiles  on  both  sides  would  also  have 
no  real  strategic  significance.  We 
would  give  up  nothing  by  a  meaning- 
less delay  of  star  wars.  The  Soviets 
give  up  nothing  by  cutting  their  enor- 
mously excessive  nuclear  arsenal  in 


half.  The  Soviet  Union  has  10,000  stra- 
tegic warheads.  The  United  States  has 
10,000  strategic  warheads.  Suppose  the 
agreement  cuts  both  sides  down  to 
5,000  strategic  warheads.  Does  that  ad- 
vance arms  control  one  iota?  No.  Does 
it  reduce  the  effective  nuclear 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  any 
significant  way?  No.  The  National 
Academy  of  Science  has  found  that  if 
1  percent  of  the  Soviet's  present  arse- 
nal strikes  American  cities,  there 
would  instantly  be  35  to  55.  million 
dead  Americans.  We  could  do  the  same 
to  the  Soviet  Union  with  an  equally 
tiny  proportion  of  our  nuclear  arsenal. 
So  what  happens  with  the  diminished 
arsenals?  What  happens  is  that  it  then 
takes  2  percent  instead  of  1  percent  of 
the  arsenal  of  each  side  to  finish  off 
the  other.  Big  deal. 

But  do  I  hear  those  who  differ  argue 
that  maybe  a  star  wars  defense  will  be 
able  to  stop  99  percent  of  the  Soviet 
offensive  missiles?  Mr.  President,  let 
us  assume  that  happens  with  respect 
to  the  present  Russian  stationary  land 
based  nuclear  arsenal.  But  if  we  go 
ahead  with  the  proposed  agreement, 
we— under  the  rosiest  conceivable  as- 
sumptions—would not  be  able  to  finish 
the  full  deployment  of  our  star  wars 
defense  until  the  year  2010.  That  is 
about  25  years  from  now.  And  what 
will  the  Soviet  arsenal  look  like  in  the 
year  2010?  Keep  in  mind  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  have  had  25  years  to  prepare 
for  star  wars.  So  what  kind  of  offen- 
sive nuclear  deployment  will  they 
have?  Stationary  land  based  missiles 
sitting  in  the  Soviet  Union  6,000  miles 
away  from  their  American  targets?  No 
way. 

The  Soviet  arsenal,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances 25  years  from  now,  would 
be  largely  submarine  and  bomber 
based.  It  would  be  entirely  mobile. 
And  how  does  star  wars  defend  against 
such  a  nuclear  arsenal?  Can  it  reach 
such  Soviet  missiles  in  their  burst 
phase,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  pres- 
ently conceived  star  wars?  No.  Can  it 
plot  the  trajectory  of  missiles 
launched  a  few  miles  off  -our  coast 
from  submarines  or  from  bombers 
that  fly  at  the  speed  of  sound  any- 
where in  the  Earth's  vast  air  envelope? 
No. 

So  what  will  the  proposed  arms  con- 
trol agreement  buy?  It  will  cost  a  tril- 
lion dollars  plus  to  build  our  star  wars. 
The  proposed  arms  control  agreement 
may  cut  offensive  nuclear  missiles  by 
50  percent.  But  does  it  strengthen  our 
national  security?  It  does  not.  not  one 
whit. 


DR.  CARY  HAS  SERVED  THE 
SENATE  WELL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Attending  Physician  of  the  Congress, 
Dr.  Freeman  H.  Cary,  will  soon  retire 
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after  14  years  of  distinguished  service 
here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Gary  has  done  a 
fine  job.  He  has  made  himself  avail- 
able at  a  moment's  notice.  His  attitude 
has  always  been  a  constructive,  posi- 
tive one.  And  malce  no  mistake  about 
it,  dealing  with  535  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, most  of  whom  have  very 
definite  opinions  about  the  state  of 
their  health,  is  no  easy  task. 

In  short,  I  think  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Dr.  Gary  for  his  wisdom, 
his  thoughtfulness,  and  his  skill  in 
coping  with  our  physical  problems. 


MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  the  steep  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
will  result  in  a  dramatically  improved 
U.S.  competitiveness  and  the  rapid  end 
of  record  U.S.  trade  deficits. 

In  fact,  the  continued  flow  of  red  ink 
in  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  has  led  to 
speculation  that  the  1986  trade  deficit 
will  exceed  the  record  $148  billion  def- 
icit achieved  in  1985. 

Not  only  has  the  U.S.  merchandise 
trade  deficit  continued  but  for  the 
first  time  in  almost  30  years,  agricul- 
tural products  recorded  a  monthly 
trade  deficit  in  May. 

Import-damaged  U.S.  industries  con- 
tinued to  be  battered  by  foreign  com- 
petition this  year  in  spite  of  the  de- 
clining value  of  the  dollar  on  world 
markets. 

For  example,  U.S.  production  of 
nonrubber  footwear  decreased  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1986  by  6  percent 
while  imports  increased  by  27  percent. 
Thi^  resulted  in  import  penetration 
rising  to  a  new  record  82  percent. 

When  we  look  at  the  potential  ef- 
fects of  the  weaker  dollar  and  stronger 
yen,  a  number  of  factors  reduce  the 
potential  benefits  to  U.S.  producers. 

In  a  number  of  cases  such  as  certain 
computer  memory  chips,  video  cas- 
sette, and  compact  disc  players,  the 
United  States  no  longer  produces 
these  consumer  items  and  U.S.  manu- 
facturers are  unlikely  to  reenter  the 
field. 

This  situation  might  well  result  in  a 
greater  trade  deficit  as  U.S.  consumers 
are  forced  to  pay  more  for  the  import- 
ed products  unavailable  from  domestic 
producers. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  voluntary 
quotas  on  Japanese  auto  imports, 
when  combined  with  the  increased 
value  of  the  yen,  has  resulted  in  Amer- 
icans paying  more  for  their  Japanese 
automobiles  but  no  decline  in  the 
number  of  cars  being  sold  and  export- 
ed to  us  by  the  Japanese. 

Glearly.  the  weak  U.S.  dollar  has  not 
substantially  improved  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  it  is  now  evident 
that  it  is  unlikely  to  do  so  in  the  near 
term. 


REGOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PRYOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


IT  IS  NOT  JUST  DOD  THAT 
COULD  USE  A  LITTLE  REFORM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Congress,  we  have  a  procedure  that  is 
known  as  reprogramming.  It  permits 
executive  branch  agencies  to  shift 
money  which  has  already  been  appro- 
priated from  one  program  to  another. 
Sometimes  this  money  is  simply  not 
needed  for  the  original  purpose.  Some- 
times a  program  has  become  such  a 
high  priority  that  funds  must  be  si- 
phoned off  from  other  purposes.  To 
allow  what  is  called  management  flexi- 
bility, the  Congress  does  not  require  a 
new  law  to  be  passed  to  permit  repro- 
gramming. Congress  does  not  require  a 
new  law  that  does  anything  to  invoke 
any  rules  relative  to  how  we  repro- 
gram  funds.  We  only  ask  that  certain 
committees  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  look  at  reprogramming  re- 
quests to  make  certain  that  everything 
is  OK. 

I  always  thought  of  reprogramming 
as  a  rather  simple  and  sensible  proc- 
ess, Mr.  President.  Then  my  suspicions 
were  aroused.  Last  summer,  I  learned 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
reaped  itself  a  $44  billion  windfall  for 
inflation  that  never  occurred  during 
the  past  5  years.  Then  I  v<ras  told  by 
Secretary  Weinberger  that  $13  billion 
of  that  $44  billion  had  been  repro- 
grammed.  I  thought  this  was  a  lot  of 
money  to  be  spent  without  full  con- 
gressional review. 

I  decided  to  look  into  the  reprogram- 
ming process.  I  found  that  the  process 
was  not  as  simple,  nor  was  it  as  sensi- 
ifte,  as  I  had  originally  thought. 

I  found  that  there  were  things  about 
reprogramming  I  had  never  linown— a 
lot  of  things. 

I  found  that  DOD  did  not  reprogram 
$13  billion  in  the  last  5  years;  I  found 
it  had  reprogrammed  $29  billion. 

I  found  that  only  half  of  that  $29 
billion  ever  had  any  congressional  ap- 
proval; the  rest  was  only  notified  to 
Congress  after  the  reprogramming  oc- 
curred. 

I  found  that  since  1981,  DOD  had 
started  304  new  budget  line  items 
through  reprogramming  and  that  it 
had  terminated  261. 

I  found  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's procurement  accounts  were  the 
most  common  source  of  reprogram- 
ming—indicating  that  Congress  may 
be  overfunding  those  accounts. 

To  the  Defense  Departmeni  s  credit, 
I  found  that  it  has  been  assiduously 
following  its  own  reprogramming  rules 
and  regulations. 

But,  most  interesting  of  all,  I  found 
that,  while  all  the  executive  branch 


agencies  had  formal  written  rules  to 
control  their  reprogramming  process- 
es, we  in  Congress  have  no  written 
rules  at  all.  We  have  only  unwritten, 
informal  procedures. 

I  found  that  each  congressional  com- 
mittee that  reviews  reprogramming 
has  different  procedures. 

Some  committees  have  hearings; 
most  have  none. 

Some  committees  have  mark  ups; 
most  have  none. 

In  some  committees,  all  the  Mem- 
bers take  a  look  at  the  reprogram- 
mings,  but  in  most  it  is  only  a  very 
select  few. 

Senators  not  on  the  right  commit- 
tees have  no  voice  on  rcprogrammings 
at  all. 

In  some  committees,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  staff  are  the  only  ones 
who  look  at  reprogrammings. 

In  some  committees,  the  staff  uses 
the  telephone  to  approve  reprogram- 
mings. 

Mr.  President,  how  did  these  facts 
surface?  I  asked  the  GAO  to  conduct  a 
study.  It  has  just  been  completed.  I  am 
told  it  is  the  first  comprehensive  study 
of  reprogramming  ever  printed.  I 
found  the  GAO's  report  so  fascinating 
that  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  every 
Senator. 

What  the  study  tells  us  is  that  we  do 
not  have  consistency  in  how  Congress 
handles  reprogrammings;  we  have 
chaos.  We  do  not  have  thorough  over- 
sight; we  have  almost  no  oversight.  We 
do  not  have  accountability;  we  have  an 
almost  subterranean  process  where, 
for  one  agency  alone— the  Defense  De- 
partment—$29  billion  has  been  used 
up  for  purposes  that  90  percent  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  no  say  in. 

Many  of  us  have  been  quite  harsh 
with  the  Defense  Department  and 
have  told  it  to  reform.  We  have  told  it 
to  clean  up  its  procurement  rules;  we 
have  told  it  to  make  officials  accounta- 
ble for  their  actions,  and  we  have  told 
it  to  reorganize. 

It  is  very  clear  from  the  GAO  study 
that  Congress  needs  to  engage  in  a 
little  reforming  of  itself.  The  only 
reason  why  we  have  not  broken  any 
reprogramming  rules  is  because  we 
have  none.  Half  the  time  no  one  in 
Congress  has  any  voice  on  reprogram- 
mings because  they  occur  before  we 
learn  about  them.  The  other  half  of 
the  time  most  of  us  have  no  say  either. 
When  there  is  a  review  of  reprogram- 
mings, in  some  committees  it  is  a 
review  procedure  that  does  not  reach 
any  Senators,  and  other  times  it  gets 
to  only  a  very  few. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  practices  had 
been  going  on  in  some  Federal  agency, 
many  Senators  would  be  very  critical, 
and  we  would  pass  laws  to  bring  order, 
accountability,  and  oversight  to  the  of- 
fender. But,  in  this  case,  the  problem 
is  in  our  own  backyard.  Unless  we 
want  to  be  hypocrites,  we  should  clean 


up  our  own  mess,  just  as  we  dehiand 
that  others  clean  up  theirs. 

I  strongly  urge  all  Senators  to  read 
carefully  the  GAO  study  that  I  have 
sent  to  them.  In  a  short  fCTiod  of 
time,  I  will  introduce  a  proposal  desig- 
nated to  leform  Congress's  reprogram- 
ming pro  ;edures.  Before  that  proposal 
reaches  ii  s  final  form,  I  hope  Senators 
will  join  with  me  to  put  together  a  set 
of  rules  tpat  iriii  bring  reasonable  arid 
effective  irefof-m  to  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  no 
moral  bsLsis  to  criticize  others  for 
waste,  sloppy  procedures  and  the  ab- 
sence of  alpcountability,  unless  its  own 
house  is  in  order.  Right  now,  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  in  a  state  of 
reprogramming  disorder.  If  we  cannot 
reform  ourselves,  what  right  do  we 
have  to  demand  it  of  others? 

D  0950 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  fixator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
He  is  speaking  on  an  extraordinarily 
important  subject.  He  testified  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  a  few 
days  ago  on  this  subject.  He  is  right.  ' 

Twenty-nine  billion  dollars  is  repro- 
grammed and  spent  in  areas  where 
Congress  has  given  no  approval  at  all. 
This  is  a  clejar  contradiction  of  our 
constitutional!  responsibility.  There  is 
no  question  al|out  it. 

Furthermore,  on  the  inflatTon  issue, 
the  Defense  Department  has  consist 
ently  overestiftialed  the  inflation.  As  a 
result,  they  ^lave  gotten  funds  that 
Congress  did  pot  intend  them  to  get, 
and  they  reptogrammed  them  in  any 
way  they  wi$hed,  without  any  real 
guidance  by  jCongress.  Sometimes  a 
chairman  of  a]  subcommittee  or  a  com- 
mittee will  Approve  and  a  ranking 
member  will  Approve;  sometimes  they 
do  not. 

I  would  like!  to  go  on,  but  the  time  is 
limited.  I  do  commend  the  Senator.  He 
is  talking  oni  an  extremely  important 
subject. 

I  hope  he  will  include  me  in  working 
on  any  legislation  he  has  in  mind.  I 
would  like  to  work  with  him  on  it.  be- 
cause I  think  it  can  save  Congress  and 
the  country  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  has  led 
for  a  number  of  years— long  years— the 
fight  against  waste. 

What  we  fare  talking  about  here  is 
not  necessarily  waste.  I  am  not  saying 
that  it  is  absolute  waste.  But  it  is  a  cir- 
cmhventiort  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
use  oversight  and  accountability  as  to 
how  these;  programs  and  how  these 
funds  are  totally  taken  out  of  the  pur- 
view of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  how  they  are  spent— just 
about  any  way  some  of  these  agencies 
want  to  spend  them. 


I  thank  the  very  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  wish  to  reclaim 
some  of  his  leader  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


GOLDEN  GAVEL  AWARD  FOR 
SENATOR  GORTON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  of  9:50 
this  morning,  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  has 
presided  over  the  Senate  for  100  hours 
in  this  Congress. 

Senator  Gorton  will  be  awarded  the 
Golden  Gavel  Award  for  the  time  and 
dedication  he  has  given  the  Senate  by 
presiding  during  the  99th  Congress. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  been  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  three  Congresses.  This  is 
the  third  Golden  Gavel  Award  he  has 
received  during  his  tenure  in  the 
Senate. 

I  congratulate  the  Presidirig  Officer. 


EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  indicate  very  quickly  that  it  is 
my  understanding  that  on  the  House 
side  there  may  be  some  action  afoot  to 
duplicate  what  happened  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  last  week  with  respect  to 
the  Export  Administration  Act,  in  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program,  with 
reference  to  trading  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  the  sale  of  grain  to  that 
country. 

In  my  view,  there  has  been  a  frank 
discussion  of  this  program  at  the 
White  House  as  recently  as  yesterday 
morning,  and  I  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  carefully  review  our  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  amendment  was  crafted  very 
carefully.  It  simply  says  that  if  we  are 
going  to  trade  we  have  to  be  competi- 
tive. So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  objects 
to  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  de- 
pending on  what  we  trade.  If  it  is  high 
technology  or  some  other  commodity 
that  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  obviously  we  are  not 
suggesting  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  going  to  trade,  we  have  to  be 
competitive,  and  that  is  the  only  argu- 
ment. 

I  know  that  other  countries  which 
are  now  filling  the  market  we  have 
lost  with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
years  are  clamoring  for  no  action. 
They  do  not  want  to  lose  the  markets. 

The  Secretary  of  State  discussed 
this,  I  guess,  with  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Australia  and  others  in  the  Europe- 
an community  who  have  been  busily 


engaged  in  subsidizing  their  own  ex- 
ports for  a  number  of  years.  So  I  sug- 
gest that  it  is  high  time  we  become 
competitive.  It  is  time  to  be  aggressive 
in  the  administration  of  the  export  en- 
hancement program. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  subsidize 
communism.  This  is  an  effort  to  be 
competitive. 

I  suggest  that  if  Secretary  Shultz  or 
anyone  else  in  the  administration 
wants  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  we 
should  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  is  another  matter.  So  far  as  I 
know,  that  is  not  an  issue.  The  issue  is 
whether  or  not  they  should  partici- 
pate in  a  pirogram  passed  by  Congress 
last  December,  signed  by  the  I»resi- 
dent;  and  so  far  as  I  Icnow,  it  is  still  op- 
erative. 

So  I  think  that  what  should  happen 
is  that  the  House  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees should  go  to  conference  and  get 
it  done;  but  I  would  rather  have  the 
administration  get  it  done.  In  any 
event,  one  way  or  the  other,  we  should 
have  a  movernent. 

I  particularly  want  to'  thank  my  col- 
league from  South  Dakota.  Senator 
Abdnor.  for  his  active  assistance  in 
getting  this  matter  to  the  floor.  A 
nimiber  of  other  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  participated— Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Dixon,  and  others.  I  am  not 
trying  to  pick  out  individuals,  but  we 
did  have  an  earlier  discussion  with 
Senator  Abdnor,  and  I  think  the 
record  should  reflect  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  any  time  I 
have  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 


D  1000 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
ILLICIT  DRUG  USE  AND  CON- 
TROL 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  convene  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Illicit 
Drug  Use  and  Control. 

The  President  and  the  First  Lady 
have  shown  admirable  leadership  on 
this  issue.  We  are  particularly  grateful 
for  the  President's  recent  bold  initia- 
tive committing  U.S.  military  person-- 
nel  and  equipment  in  direct  support  of 
Bolivian  military  operations  against 
cocaine  laboratories  and  traffickers. 
This  operation  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess. It  has  thrown  the  cocaine  traf- 
fickers in  the  Beni  and  the  Chapare 
regions  into  total  disarray,  according 
to  news  reports,  with  the  price  of  coca 
leaves  dropping  dramatically.  I  hope 
we  can  build  on  the  momentum  from 
this  successful  initiative  and  expand 
our  efforts,  especially  on  the  domestic 
demand  side  of  the  problem. 
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This  joint  resolution  differs  from 
earlier  legislation  calling  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  in  several  ways. 

First,  I  believe  we  need  a  White 
House  Conference  to  facilitate  imple- 
mentation of  existing  recommenda- 
tions, not  to  provide  a  forum  for  fur- 
ther study,  rhetoric,  and  debate  which 
would  further  delay  action.  Clearly  an- 
other high  level  Government  study 
producing  yet  another  raft  of  recom- 
mendations far  down  the  road  is  not 
what  we  need  now. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Or- 
ganized Crime  just  spent  over  2  years 
and  about  $3  million  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  our  Nation's  drug 
problem.  The  results  of  this  excellent 
analysis  together  with  its  recommen- 
dations were  just  released  in  March  of 
this  year  in  a  report  entitled  "Ameri- 
ca's Habit." 

These  recommendations  have  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  juid  focus  they 
clearly  deserve  from  the  Congress,  the 
executive  branch.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, or  the  private  sector. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  has 
charged  the  National  Drug  Policy  En- 
forcement Board  to  produce  a  national 
drug  strategy  this  summer,  which  I 
understand  we  will  be  receiving  soon. 
It  makes  little  sense  to  call  for  an- 
other study  until  we  use  the  studies 
we  have  already  called  for. 

Second,  I  believe  that  this  Confer- 
ence should  provide  a  forum  for  the 
President  to  motivate  to  explain,  and 
to  deliver  marching  orders  to  those 
key  movers  and  shakers  in  our  society 
who  up  to  now  have  not  been  part  of 
the  solution.  Therefore,  my  resolution 
would  call  for  less  representation  at 
the  Conference  of  Government  offi- 
cials, and  more  representation  of  key 
private  sector  leaders  from  sectors 
such  as  the  news  media,  the  entertain- 
ment industry,  professional  sports,  the 
health  profession,  the  legal  profession, 
the  business  community,  academia, 
labor  unions,  education,  and  so  on. 

This  joint  resolution  is  intended  as  a 
tribute  to  the  leadership  of  President 
leagan,  in  particular  his  leadership  on 
the  drug  issue.  But  clearly  more  can 
be  done,  many  Government  officials 
and  many  key  private  sector  leaders 
could  be  prodded  to  take  more  effec- 
tive action  against  our  drug  problem.  I 
believe  a  White  House  Conference  will 
contribute  substantially  to  this  cause. 
I  trust  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
381  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  381 
Whereas  the  damage  to  our  society  from 
the  use  of  illicit  drugs  in  the  United  States 
is  Increasing  each  year; 


Whereas  the  social  and  economic  cost  in 
the  United  States  of  illicit  drug  use.  includ- 
ing increased  health  care  costs,  lost  produc- 
tivity, and  related  crime  and  violence,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  $100  billion  annual- 
ly, and  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween narcotics  abuse  and  criminal  activity 
and  street  violence; 

Whereas  the  Presidents  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime,  in  its  final  report,  stated 
that  narcotics  trafficking  is  the  most  serious 
organized  crime  problem  in  the  world  today 
and  is  the  most  widespread  and  lucrative  or- 
ganized crime  activity  in  the  United  States, 
producing  revenues  exceeding  $110  billion 
annually,  and  that  insofar  as  the  violence 
and  corruption  associated  with  illicit  drug 
use  and  trafficking  threatens  the  stability 
of  friendly  nations,  our  own  national  securi- 
ty is  jeopardized; 

Whereas  President  Reagan  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  fight 
against  illicit  drug  use.  demonstrated  leader- 
ship, and  taken  some  effective  action 
against  illicit  drug  trafficking  and  use; 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy 
in  the  White  House  has  been  refining  our 
national  strategy  for  reducing  demand  for 
illicit  drugs; 

Whereas  the  1984  National  Narcotics  Act 
has  charged  the  National  Drug  Policy  En- 
forcement Board  with  producing  a  National 
and  International  Drug  Law  Enforcement 
Strategy  which  is  about  to  be  presented  to 
the  Congress; 

Whereas  the  President's  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime  recently  completed  a  thor- 
ough high-level  comprehensive  review  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  our  Nation's  growing 
drug  problem  including  the  causes  therefore 
and  the  strategy  to  deal  with  it  along  with 
important  recommendations  for  future 
PKJlicy  and  implementation; 

Whereas  this  President's  Commission 
Report  entitled  ■■America's  Habit:  Drug 
Abuse,  Drug  Trafficking,  and  Organized 
Crime  "  was  only  recently  completed  and  re- 
leased on  March  3.  1986; 

Whereas  many  of  these  recommendations 
have  not  yet  received  the  high-level  atten- 
tion and  consideration  and  implementation 
that  they  deserve,  either  in  the  Congress  or 
the  executive  branch,  or  in  the  private 
sector; 

Whereas  many  of  the  causes  and  potential 
solutions  to  our  Nation's  epidemics  of  drug 
use  lie  within  the  scope  of  competency  of 
the  news  media,  the  entertainment  indus- 
try, the  academic  community,  the  sports 
profession,  the  health  profession,  the  busi- 
ness community,  the  labor  unions,  the 
teaching  profession,  and  other  segments  of 
the  private  sector;  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  address  these  drug 
use  and  control  issues  in  a  more  coordinated 
and  higher  visibility  manner  that  responds 
to  the  crisis  situation  at  hand,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  convene  at  the  highest  level  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector,  a  confer- 
ence: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
■■White  House  Conference  on  Illicit  Drug 
Use  and  Control  Resolution  of  1986  ". 

SEC.  2.  AITHORIZATION  OF  CONFERENCE. 

The  President  shall  call  a  w'hite  House 
Conference  on  Illicit  Drug  Use  and  Control 
(in  this  resolution  referred  to  as  the  '■Con- 
ference"), in  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion, not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  resolution  in  order  to 


foster  implementation  of  existing  policy  and 
consider  recommendations  from  the  March 
1986  President's  Commission  Report. 
"America's  Habit:  Drug  Abuse.  Trafficking, 
and  Organized  Crime",  and  to  consider  addi- 
tional recommendations  for  further  action 
to  control  the  illicit  production,  trafficking, 
and  distribution  of  narcotics  internationally 
and  in  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  il- 
licit drug  use  and  treat  abuse. 

SEC.  3.  PI  RPt)SES  OF  CONFERENCE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  purposes  of  the  Con- 
ference are— 

(1)  to  assist  in  implementing  and  refining 
a  national  strategy  (.encompassing  interna- 
tional. Federal.  State  and  local,  and  private 
sector  activities)  to  reduce  demand  for,  to 
interdict  trafficking  in,  aqd  to  suppress  pro- 
duction of,  illicit  drugs. 

(2)  to  increase  public  awareness  of.  and  to 
focus  attention  on.  various  recommenda- 
tions and  policy  initiatives  on  the  problems 
of  illicit  drug  use  and  control  (including 
issues  of  enforcement  of  narcotics  laws  and 
of  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
of  narcotics  users); 

(3)  to  pool  information  and  experiences  in 
order  vigorously  and  directly  to  attack  illicit 
drug  use  at  all  levels,  local.  State.  Federal, 
and  international. 

(b)  Specific  Considerations.— The  Con- 
ference shall  specifically  review— 

(1)  the  National  and  International  Drug 
Law  Enforcement  Strategy  as  presented  by 
the  National  Drug  Policy  Enforcement 
Board. 

(2)  the  National  Strategy  for  Prevention 
of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Trafficking  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Policy  in 
the  White  House. 

(3)  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Organized  Crime  as 
they  relate  to  illicit  drug  use  and  control, 
and  the  private  sector  as  well  as  the  public 
sector. 

(4)  the  impact  of  recently  enacted  laws 
(including  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1984  and  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1985)  on  efforts  to  control  trafficking  in 
narcotics  and  to  prevent  and  treat  illicit 
drug  use, 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  sanctions  in 
section  481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (22  U.S.C.  2291)  have  been,  or  should 
be.  used  in  encouraging  foreign  states  to 
comply  with  their  international  responsibil- 
ities respecting  narcotics  control,  and 

(6)  the  role  of  the  news  media,  the  enter- 
tainment industry,  academia,  professional 
and  amateur  sports,  the  health  profession, 
the  legal  profession,  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, the  business  community  and  labor 
unions,  in  contributing  to  our  Nation's  drug 
problems  and  solutions  thereto. 

SFX:.  4.  CONFERENCE  REPORT  AND  FOLLOWUP  AC- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Final  Report.— Not  more  than  6 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  Confer- 
ence is  convened,  a  final  report  of  the  Con- 
ference shall  be  submitted  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  The  report  shall  include 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  as  well  as  progress  toward  im- 
plementation of  existing  recommendations 
and  proposals  for  any  executive,  legislative, 
or  private  sector  action  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  Confer- 
ence or  the  March  1986  President's  Report. 
The  final  report  of  the  Conference  shall  be 
available  to  the  public. 

(b)  FoixowDP  Actions.— The  President 
shall  report  to  the  Congress,  as  appropriate. 


following  the  submission  of  the  final  report 
of  the  Conference,  on  the  status  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conference. 

SEC.  S  0R(;ANIZATI0N  of  CONFERENCE. 

(a)  Participation  of  Appropriate  Cabinet 
Officers  and  Other  Officials  and  Individ- 
uals.—The  President  shall— 

(1)  ensure  the  active  participation  in  the 
Conference  of  appropriate  cabinet  officers, 
and 

(1)  shall  provide  for  the  involvement  in 
the  Conference  of  other  appropriate  public 
officials  and  private  sector  representatives. 

(b)  Assistance  of  Federal  Agencies.— All 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities shall  provide  such  support  and 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  planning  and  administration  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

(3)  No  Payment  of  Individual  Ex- 
penses.—Each  participant  in  the  Conference 
shall  be  responsible  for  his  or  her  expenses 
related  to  attending  the  Conference  and 
shall  not  be  reimbursed  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  resolution. 

(d)  Detail  of  Staff.— Appropriate  cabinet 
officers  may  detail  employees  to  work  on 
the  planning  and  administering  of  the  Con- 
ference without  regard  to  section  3341(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Restriction  on  Expenditures  and 
Contracting.— New  spending  authority  or 
authority  to  enter  contracts  as  provided  in 
this  resolution  shall  be  effective  only  to 
such  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 

SE(  .  6.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  resolution  shall  become  effective  on 
October  1.  1986. 

S5EC.  7.  DEFINITIONS. 

In  this  resolution: 

(1)  Illicit  drug.- The  term  "illicit  drug" 
includes— 

(A)  ■a  narcotic  drug  (as  defined  in  section 
102(17)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act.  21 
U.S.C.  802(17)). 

(B)  a  drug  (as  defined  in  section  1  of  Arti- 
cle I  of  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotics 
Drugs,  signed  at  New  York,  New  York,  on 
March  30,  1961).  and 

(C)  a  drug  or  substance  listed  in  a  sched- 
ule under  the  Convention  on  Psychotropic 
^t>stances  signed  at  Vienna.  Austria,  on 
February  21.  1971. 

(2)  Appropriate  cabinet  officer.— The 
term  '■appropriate  cabinet  officers"  means 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
Slate,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
and  such  other  cabinet  officers  as  have  re- 
sponsibilities respecting  narcotics  abuse  and 
control  (including  combating  illicit  produc- 
tion, trafficking,  or  distribution  of  narcot- 
ics). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  recognized. 


RECENT  ADMINISTRATION 
TEXTILE  INITIATIVES 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
moment  of  decision  draws  near  with 
respect  to  international  trade. 

We  have  tried  to  impress  over  the 
years  that  it  is  not  free  trade,  it  is  not 
fair  trade,  but  competitive  trade.  No 
one  in  his  right  mind  would  think  oth- 
erwise. 


We  live  in  a  dynamic  global  commu- 
nity where  one  can  produce  anything 
anywhere:  Electric  subassemblies  in 
Singapore,  automobiles  in  Africa,  high 
technology  in  Brazil,  semiconductors 
down  in  Mexico.  So  the  competition  is 
not  just  between  the  cultural  and  nat- 
ural resources  of  a  particular  country, 
but  between  governments.  After  the 
Marshall  plan  the  goverrunents  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  governments 
of  the  Pacific  Rim  moved  in  and  used 
their  governments  to  set  the  pace, 
erect  various  tariff  barriers  outside 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  and  over  a  30-year  period  since 
President  Eisenhower  we  have  been  in 
a  struggle. 

Under  President  Kennedy  we  got 
the  seven-point  program,  one  price 
cotton,  later  the  multifiber  arrange- 
ment, and  at  the  moment  we  have 
withheld  a  vote  for  the  override  of 
President  Reagan's  veto  of  H.R.  1562, 
the  textile  bill,  pending  the  adminis- 
tration's negotiation  of  a  new  multi- 
fiber  arrangement.  This  has  been  pro- 
ceeding over  the  past  year.  The  admin- 
istration was  on  notice  that  we  expect- 
ed some  rollbacks  in  trade  because  the 
various  textile  agreements,  some  34 
agreements  have  been  more  or  less  vio- 
lated. For  example,  Taiwan  had 
agreed  back  in  1982  to  ^imit  their 
growth  to  l'/2  percent.  It  has  been  15 
times  that  amount.  Now  we  know  it 
has  been  15  percent.  That  is  why  we 
were  asking  for  rollbacks,  to  bring 
back  the  flow  of  imports  to  what  was 
agreed  td  in  1981. 

Now  we  see  with  dismay  the  head- 
line in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  It  is  dramatic  in  two  re- 
spects. With  respect  to  textiles  and 
our  bilateral  agreement  with  the  coun- 
try of  South  Africa,  we  thought  that 
with  the  violations  and  transship- 
ments they  would  hold  it  down,  and 
instead  of  holding  it  down,  they  have 
allowed  a  4-percent  increase  in  the 
items  covered  by  the  agreement. 

President  Reagan  himself  had  prom- 
ised this  Congress,  Senator  Thurmond, 
and  other  leaders  in  the  textile  indus- 
try, in  public  statements  to  regulate 
and  control  the  flow  of  imports  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  increase  in  domestic 
consumption.  The  increase  has  been 
right  at  1  percent,  now  South  Africa 
gets  a  4-percent  increase.  But  it  is  four 
times  the  amount  of  one-third  of 
South  Africa's  textile  shipments.  Two- 
thirds  of  their  shipments,  particularly 
yams,  coining  into  the  United  States 
of  America  are  not  covered  whatso- 
ever. So  thsct  is  two-thirds  that  is  un- 
limited and  that  is  importing  unem- 
ployment into  the  United  States. 

So  that  is  all  extralegal  beyond  the 
intent,  beyond  the  promise  of  the  ad- 
ministration. But  more  than  anything 
else,  the  administration  talked  in  cate- 
gorical terms  on  economic  sanctions, 
and  while  not  coming  out  for  those 
particular   sanctions   they    said    that 


they  abhor  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 
They  said.  We  were  not  going  to  use 
our  economic  policies  here  in  the 
United  States  to  sustain  apartheid. 
And  then  have  our  negotiators  instead 
of  not  economically  sustaining  it, 
giving  absolute  support  and  increases 
-to  it.  They  are  rewarding  South 
Africa,  of  all  things.  It  is  just  incom- 
prehensible. 

We  in  Congress  are  thinking  about 
competitive  trade  and  thinking  about 
the  abhorrent  policy  of  apartheid  on 
the  one  hand  and,  of  going  to  South 
Africa  and  increasing  their  ability  to 
dump  imports  here  on  the  other  hand, 
realize  this  policy  makes  no  sense. 

I  just  cannot  see  the  connection  be- 
tween the  administration's  statements, 
its  rhetoric,  and  the  policy  itself. 

It  was  John  Mitchell  in  an  adminis- 
tration past  who  said  watch  what  we 
do,  not  what  we  say.  I  think  perhaps 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  back  in  the  Govern- 
ment somewhere.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  him,  but  I  find  that  rampant 
with  respect  to  international  trade. 

Here  we  have  the  so-called  agree- 
ments with  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong. 
The  administration  said  it  was  seeking 
a  freeze  of  textile  apparel  imports. 
Under  the  multifiber  arrangement  we 
allow  them  to  negotiate  agreements. 
No  agreements  are  required. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
European  Economic  Community, 
using  their  authority  under  the  multi- 
fiber  arrangement,  started  imposing 
restrictions  on  imports  into  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  and  have 
cutback  their  deficit  in  textile  trade  by 
$2  billion. 

Now  that  is  all  amidst  the  charge 
that  any  such  actions  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  GATT.  That  is  all  amidst  the 
charge  that  any  such  actions  to  con- 
trol imports  into  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  would  result  in  dev- 
astating retaliation. 

We  hear  that  in  the  United  States 
all  the  time.  If  we  do  anything,  there 
is  going  to  be  retaliation.  Retaliation 
is  competition.  Competing  is  exactly 
what  this  economic  contest  is  all 
about.  We  juse  refuse  to  compete. 

We  have  the  high  cards.  We  have 
the  richest  market  in  the  world.  We 
are  the  one  that  is  in  a  position  to  re- 
taliate. Actually,  the  retaliation  al- 
ready underway  is  against  us. 

And  like  Franklin  Roosevelt  during 
the  days  of  the  Depression,  in  order  to 
keep  the  banks  open  he  closed  the 
doors;  in  order  to  save  the  farms  he 
plowed  under  the  crops.  We,  in  turn, 
in  order  to  remove  the  barriers,  are 
going  to  have  to  raise  certain  barriers 
and  then  remove  them  both  if  we  are 
going  to  get  freer  exchange. 

D  1010 

All  of  us  want  a  freer  exchange  in 
international  trade.  But  Taiwan, 
Korea,  and  Hong  Kong  were  supposed 
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to  be  treated  the  way  the  Ehiropean 
Economic  Community  treated  its  trad- 
ing partners  in  1981.  Instead,  what  we 
find  here  is  an  increase  of  8.8  percent 
for  Hong  Kong  over  the  next  6  years. 

Now,  the  administration  calls  this  a 
victory.  They  keep  announcing  these 
various  victories  right  and  left,  in  June 
and  during  this  month  of  July,  in 
order  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
August  6  vote  on  the  House  side  on 
the  veto  override.  They  say,  "Look 
what  we  have  done;  what  a  wonderful 
job.  We  have  got  these  very  restrictive 
textile  agreements  with  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong  with  growth  rates  of  0.5 
percent.  1  percent,  and  1.5  percent." 
All  of  those  sound  minimal,  but  those 
3  to  6  years,  they  add  up  to  8  percent 
in  the  case  of  Hong  Kong.  And  the  in- 
creases keep  right  on  going  into  the 
agreements  with  the  approval  of  viola- 
tions over  the  past  5  years. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  we  have  lost 
250,000  textile  jobs  in  America.  These 
agreements  only  give  the  illusion  of 
trade  restraint.  In  reality,  they  allow 
Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  to  solidify  the 
huge  and  ill-gotten  gains  that  they 
have  made  in  the  market  over  the 
years.  And,  given  the  administration's 
poor  record  of  enforcement,  even 
these  new  higher  levels  are  in  danger 
of  being  exceeded.  These  agreements 
fall  far  short  of  a  freeze,  the  objective 
the  administration  announced  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  agreements  represent  a  slap  in 
the  face  to  2  million  hard-working 
American  textile  and  apparel  workers, 
who  are  writing  me  in  desperation.  My 
staff  said  we  could  bring  out  big  stacks 
of  letters  that  we  have  been  receiving, 
which  really  show  the  workers'  reli- 
ance on  us  up  here.  I  do  not  want  to 
try  to  demonstrate  the  niunber  of  let- 
ters. 

The  point  is  that  they  actually  wrote 
3.200,000  personal  letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  yet  a 
single  letter  to  be  acknowledged.  The 
President  says,  "What  letters?"  when 
asked  by  Congressmen  and  Senators 
who  visited  him.  He  did  not  even  know 
about  the  letters.  But  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge that  mail.  I  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge those  letters. 

I  want  to  point  out  the  problems 
with  these  agreements.  According  to 
Hong  Kong  negotiators,  our  agree- 
ment with  Hong  Kong  gives  improve- 
ments in  flexibility.  Well,  you  got  to 
watch  it  when  you  hear  that  word  and 
wonder  what  it  means.  Millions  of 
yards  that  were  allotted  but  not  used 
under  the  old  agreement,  were  not  re- 
moved but  were  put  into  the  new 
agreement.  That  is  what  they  call 
flexibility.  And.  of  course,  the  poten- 
tial for  damage  there  is  enormous. 

For  example,  in  1986,  Hong  Kong 
can  ship  up  to  15  V2  million  square 
yards  of  cotton  twill  fabric  using  their 
1985  quota.  This  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease from  1985  to  1986  of  41  percent. 


Now,  let  us  emphasize  that,  because 
we  are  hearing  about  these  small  per- 
centages for  growth— 0.5,  1.0,  and  1.5 
percent.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
playing  this  percentage  game.  We 
must  look  at  the  actual  facts  and  we 
find  using  flexibility  within  the  agree- 
ment there  is  an  allowable  increase  in 
cotton  twill  fabric  of  42  percent. 

We  have  had,  Mr.  President,  as  an 
aside,  a  100-percent  increase  in  textile 
and  apparel  imports  over  the  past  5 
years— 100  percent  increase— when  we 
were  experiencing,  at  best,  a  1-  or  2- 
percent  increase  in  domestic  growth. 
And,  in  this  year,  for  the  first  5 
months,  January  through  May,  there 
was  a  23-percent  increase  over  the  100- 
percent  increase.  So  you  can  under- 
stand the  reason  for  these  letters  and 
the  concern,  because  we  are  going  out 
of  business. 

The  agreement  permits  Hong  Kong 
to  borrow  up  to  5  percent  each  year  in 
any  particular  category.  Again,  so- 
called  flexibility.  For  example,  a  Hong 
Kong  shirt  quota  of  684,479  dozen 
could  effectively  be  increased  in  1986 
by  48,598  dozen  shirts,  and  by  the  last 
year  of  the  agreement  could  be  in- 
creased by  109,027  dozen  shirts. 

Unless  you  get  the  trade  experts  and 
those  who  practice  in  Custonjs  to  read 
the  fine  print  and  understand  the  lan- 
guage, the  administration  can  say: 
"Hail  the  conquering  hero.  Look  at 
the  small  percentages."  But,  when  you 
read  the  full  text  and  the  truth  comes 
out,  you  can  see  that  our  negotiators 
have  not  negotiated.  They  have  just 
sold  out. 

The  administration  tried  to  negoti- 
ate a  textile  agreement  with  the  Sduth 
Koreans  this  weekend  in  Berne,  Swit- 
zerland, but  were  unsuccessful.  They 
will  be  trying  again  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  If  this  textile  agreement  is  any- 
thing like  the  trade  package  the  ad- 
ministration announced  last  week— 
we're  in  trouble.  Last  Monday,  the  ad- 
ministration said  that  the  Koreans 
had  agreed  to  let  us  sell  40  million 
packs  of  cigarettes— about  1  percent  of 
their  market— in  South  Korea.  The 
catch  is  our  cigarettes.will  cost  $1.50  a 
pack  due  to  import  tariffs  and  taxes, 
while  Korean  cigarettes  cost  only  60 
cents  a  pack.  What  l^nd  of  a  deal  is 
that?  The  Koreans  will  permit  us  to 
sell  cigarettes— at  a  price  1  Vi  times  the 
price  of  their  cigarettes.  How  many 
packs  does  the  President  really  think 
we  will  be  able  to  sell  at  $1.50  a  pack? 

I  think  this  is  "Let's  Make  a  Deal" 
time  for  the  administration— any  deal 
will  do.  They  need  to  show  some 
agreements  10  give  the  appearance  of 
responding  to  the  problem  of  our 
trade  deficit— now  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $170  billion  a  year. 
They  don't  care  what  the  deal  is.  just 
so  they  have  a  deal.  Let  me  cite  some 
further  examples. 

The  United  States  also  reached  an 
agreement  with  Turkey  recently.  Im- 


ports from  Turkey  have  increased  as- 
tronomically since  they  started  ship- 
ping to  the  United  States  in  1982.  In 
1985  alone,  imports  increased  54  per- 
cent. In  the  first  4  months  of  1986.  im- 
ports from  Turkey  have  increased  70 
percent.  This  new  agreement  places 
limits  on  14  categories  of  textiles  and 
apparel.  In  those  14  categories,  the 
limits  set  were  extremely  generous  to 
the  Turks.  In  1985.  all  of  Turkey's 
shipments  amounted  to  about  100  mil- 
lion square  yards.  Restraints  on  the  14 
categories  amounted  to  over  113  mil- 
lion square  yards.  As  for  the  other  112 
categories  of  textiles  and  apparel, 
there  are  no  limits  on  the  Turks  at  all. 

Turkey  had  over  8  million  square 
yards  in  embargo  at  the  time  of  the 
negotiations.  All  over  shipments  were 
forgiven.  Just  like  that.  Forgiven. 
You've  violated  our  procedures  and 
agreements— we  forgive  you. 

As  the  State  Department  put  it, 
"Turkey  is  extending  its  market  here 
for  its  textile  products  very  rapidly." 
This  is  quite  an  understatement.  The 
Turks  had  set  a  goal  of  getting  a  $400 
million  textile  quota  from  us— in 
effect,  more  than  tripling  their  trade. 
The  administration  acknowledged  that 
Turkey  can  reach  that  goal  in  the 
next  5  years,  if  its  imports  continue  to 
grow  at  their  current  pace. 

Why  has  the  United  States  been  so 
generous  to  Turkey?  I  think  the 
answer  lies  in  a  quote  from  an  official 
at  the  State  Department.  This  official 
stated,  "We  do  not  link  the  textile 
issue  directly  to  the  defense  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  negotiations,  but  it 
will  improve  the  general  atmosphere 
and  make  an  agreement  more  likely." 
With  that  kind  of  thinking  from 
Foggy  Bottom,  the  U.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  will  continue  to  watch 
their  jobs  shipped  overseas— sacrificed 
at  the  altar  of  our  State  Department's 
foreign  policy— to  keep  its  friends 
happy. 

Let  me  hit  on  a  few  more  highlights 
of  this  administration's  textile  policy. 
On  December  31.  1985.  the  United 
States  textile  agreement  with  Japan 
expired.  At  that  time,  the  Government 
of  Japan  promised  not  to  increase  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imports  into  this 
country  while  negotiations  were  un- 
derway. This  year,  we  are  still  negoti- 
ating and  Japan  has  increased  its  im- 
ports by  20  percent.  We  are  being 
hoodwinked  in  international  trade 
competition  and  unfortunately  our 
own  administration  is  an  all-too-will- 
ing accomplice. 

Let  me  point  out  what's  happening 
with  the  President's  new  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  [CBIl  Program  for 
textile  and  apparel  imports.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  new  CBI  Program  was  to 
encourage  the  Caribbean  countries  to 
use  U.S.-made  fabric,  cut  in  the  United 
States,  in  their  apparel  production.  To 
accomplish   this,    the   CBI    countries 


were  to  be  given  guaranteed  levels  of 
access  for  apparel  maBe'  from  fabric 
cut  in  the  United  States.  Four  CBI 
countries  have  negotiated  new  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States.  Re- 
straints have  been  imposed  in  9  of  116 
product  categories.  In  these  9  catego- 
ries, these  4  countries  have  guaranteed 
growth  of  350  percent.  The  agreement 
with  Jamaica  contains  a  quota  on 
shirts,  which  is  way  over  current  trade 
and  not  1  square  yard  of  that  fabric  is 
required  to  be  of  United  States  origin. 
So  much  for  the  President's  new  CBI 
plan.  There  are  now  20  more  countries 
waiting  in  line  for  these  agreements. 

The  State  Department  has  no 
awareness  whatsoever  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  represent.  And  the  concern 
of  the  people  they  represnt  is  best  evi- 
denced by  the  South  African  agree- 
ment in  textiles  that  surfaced  this 
morning.  It  was  negotiated  at  the  end 
of  June.  Now  they  are  trying  to  say  it 
is  not  formalized  and  will  not  tell  you 
exactly  what  it  is.  But  we  know  now. 
We  know  now.  It  is  at  least  a  4-percent 
increase  and  we  are  trying  to  cut  trade 
to  South  Africa  to  bring  an  awareness 
of  reality  to  the  Botha  government. 
And  while  we  are  trying  to  do  that  in 
e^ery  way  practical,  and  possible 
tKrough  Krugerrands,  through  trade, 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
through  every  device  this  National 
Government  can  think  of.  we  have  got 
the  State  Department  negotiators 
saying.  'Well,  you  know,  there  ain't 
nobody  here  but  us  chickens.  We  will 
continue  to  go  ahead  and  negotiate 
and  give  away  our  textile  market  be- 
cause, well,  we  are  a  rich  country  back 
there  in  the  United  States." 

Let  me  say  this.  The  true  wealth  of  a 
nation  is  its  capacity  to  produce.  It  is 
being  reflected  now  in  the  stock 
market.  We  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  the  most  competitive  of  in- 
dustries cannot  compete  on  account  of 
this  lackadaisical  giveaway  attitude  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Textiles  has  had  an  in- 
crease of  productivity  of  5  percent  a 
year  for  the  past  5  years.  The  industry 
itself  has  invested  over  $10  billion  in 
new  plants  and  machinery.  They  even 
have  a  new  attitude— "Quality  Is 
Free,"  the  book  by  Phil  Crosby  is  read 
by— I  cannot  call  them  now  workers  or 
employees— but  associates.  And  I  can 
tell  you  here  and  now  they  are  very 
proud  and  very  industrious  and  very 
productive.  The  industrial  worker  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  the 
most  productive  in  the  world.  The  Jap- 
anese are  not  No.  1.  They  are  always 
giving  you  that  percentage,  that  they 
have  increased  by  a  greater  percent- 
age. Well,  the  Japanese  are  not  near 
the  U.S.  Industrial  worker,  and  we  are 
being  sold  a  bill  of  goods  in  the  politi- 
cal forum  by  those  greedy  industrial- 
ists, the  multinationals,  the  retailers, 
the  big  banlcs,  the  big  farm  combines 
that  babble  this  nonsense  about  free 


trade  and  protectionism.  And  we  are 
going  out  of  business  and  losing  that 
capacity  to  produce,  all  in  the  zeal  of 
making  more  and  more  money,  losing 
the  jobs.- the  backbone,  economically 
and  industrially,  of  this  Nation. 

Our  agreement  with  Taiwan  was  re- 
ferred to  by  the  administration  as  a 
rollback  of  7  percent  from  the  level  at- 
tained during  the  12-month  period 
ending  May  1986.  This  agreement  is 
not  a  rollback  and  it  is  not  a  freeze. 
The  administration's  attempt  to  char- 
acterize this  as  a  rollback  is  deceitful. 
They  are  just  playing  with  the  num- 
bers. They  take  an  unorthodox  base- 
line—May 1985  to  May  1986— and  say 
imports  will  decrease.  This  only  masks 
a  21  percent  surge  in  Taiwan's  imports 
which  took  place  in  the  first  5  months 
of  1986. 

D  1020 

Using  that  period,  they  do  not  even 
talk  of  their  21  percent  increase  for 
the  first  5  months. 

Mr.  President— These  agreements 
are  not  a  victory.  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan  will  continue  increasing  their 
exports  to  us  from  1986  on— and  this  is 
on  top  of  the  104  percent  growth  that 
Taiwan  has  accomplished  in  the  past  5 
years.  If  this  is  their  idea  of  success,  it 
is  time  to  bring  the  negotiators  home. 
We  cannot  afford  any  more  victories 
like  this. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  there  will 
be  job  losses  in  the  United  States  due 
to  these  new  agreements.  Not  just  in 
South  Carolina  or  Georgia  or  North 
Carolina  or  Tennessee,  but  all  across 
this  country. 

Textiles  are  found  in  Alaska.  They 
make  garments  in  Alaska,  in  Hawaii, 
Texas,  California,  all  of  the  States  are 
involved  here,  and  particularly  the 
Midwest  with  the  agricultural  sector 
of  our  textile  and  apparel  industry.  It 
is  truly  a  national  industry  that  is  suf- 
fering with  a  national  impact.  Coun- 
tries violate  thier  agreements,  and 
then  our  negotiators  go  around  and 
confirm  these  violations. 

From  January  to  May  of  19S6,  over 
$9.2  billion  of  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports have  flowed  into  this  country. 
Over  5.3  billion  square  yards  of  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  have  been  imported 
so  far  this  year— an  increase  of  23  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  last  year. 

If  we  keep  up  the  record  pace  set  in 
the  first  5  months,  imports  of  textiles 
and  apparel  will  reach  12.7  billion 
square  yards  in  1986— a  new  record 
and  almost  a  20  percent  increase  over 
1985. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  administration  we  have  gone  from 
a  $4.1  billion  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
textile  anu  apparel  trade  alone  to  over 
a  $21.3  billion  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
textile  and  apparel  trade.  I  remember 
just  a  few  short  years  ago  we  had  a 
policy  of  balanced  trade  and  were  wor- 
ried about  a  $5  billion  to  $10  billion 


deficit.  Now  it  is  over  $20  billion  in 
textiles  alone.  It  has  got  to  be  stopped. 
The  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to  get  sobrie- 
ty within  the  administration.  They  are 
on  a  binge.  They  are  not  administer- 
ing. 

One  word— enforcement— is  all  the 
Congress  is  asking  for.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  our  tejftile  bill  is  a  culmi- 
nation o^  34  agreements  that  need  to 
be  enforced. 

If  we  could  get  the  enforcement  of 
these  particular  agreements— bilater- 
als  of  the  United  States  with  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  United  States  with  Japan, 
the  United  States  with  Korea. 
Taiwan— we  would  withdraw  our  tex- 
tile bill.  The  only  reason  for  its  intro- 
duction is  to  obtain  a  licensing  system 
so  that  enforcement  can  be  facilitated. 
We  can  look  at  it.  We  do  not  need  any 
more  trade  laws  in  the  Congress.  What 
we  need  is  enforcement  of  the  trigger 
price  mechanism,  the  antidumping 
provisions,  the  countervailing  duties, 
and  the  escape  clause.  We  have  over 
the  years  in  the  Congress  been  spew- 
ing out  various  restrictions  and  con- 
trols trying  to  hold  onto  our  automo- 
bile industry,  hold  our  steel  industry, 
hold  our  cameras,  electronics,  hand 
tools,  machine  tools,  computers,  semi- 
conductors, and  airplanes.  It  just  pays 
not  to  produce  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  State  Department  and  the 
administration,  which  has  been  typical 
of  all  administrations,  both  Republi- 
can and  Democrat,  that  you  see  the 
surfacing  of  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment with  South  Africa.  They  are  tell- 
ing South  Africa  in  essence  formally 
just  continue  to  let  it  flow— two  thirds 
of  your  trade  will  not  be  controlled. 

I  only  indulge  the  Senate  at  this 
time  for  the  additional  time  of  course 
in  that  the  other  Members  are  dutiful- 
ly listening  here  and  do  not  wish  to  - 
speak.  I  do  appreciate  them  listening 
and  giving  me  their  undivided  atten- 
tion, particularly  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  the  ob- 
servation again  that  America,  the  old 
Yankee  trader,  has  just  got  to  get  back 
in  the  saddle  now  and  start  trading 
once  again.  Let  as  not  have  the  fear 
about  %  war  starting,  a  trade  war.  It  is 
in  the  fourth  quarter.  It  is  .-.bsolutely 
ridiculous.  You  can  produce  anything 
anywhere  and  there  is  no  way  in  the 
world  to  cutoff  or  wreck  that  so-called 
war.  We  have  a  mobile,  modem-day  in- 
dustry with  the  capability  of  extend- 
ing the  technical  and  industrial  arts 
and  skills  with  training  programs,  we 
have  done  it  with  the  most  humble 
people  in  my  own  home  State.  The 
only  way  we  could  bring  industry  to 
South  Carolina  was  to  institute  a  tech- 
nical training  system.  Now  in  a  short 
period  of  time  we  can  train  and  make 
robots,   semiconductors,   and   the   so- 
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called    high-tech.    Incidentally,    high 
tech  is  not  that  high  sliilled. 

So  these  individuals  in  South  Carcli- 
na.  in  Korea,  in  Singapore,  in  Indone- 
sia, or  the  world  around  can  easily  and 
quickly  setup  facilities  anywhere,  so 
that  there  are  not  any  walls.  They  are 
talking  about  the  days  of  David  Ricar- 
do  in  1817  when  trade  was  hardly  a 
part  of  our  gross  national  product- 
less  than  1  percent.  Today  it  exceeds 
10  percent,  and  the  deficit  is  over  $150 
billion. 

The  United  States  has  become  a 
debtor  nation.  The  United  States'  in- 
dustrial backbone  and  capacity  to  con- 
tinue as  a  world  power  diminishes 
each  day.  This  is  not  simply  a  textile 
problem  or  a  single  industry  problem. 
It  is  a  national  problem  of  enforce-* 
ment  and  awareness.  We  carmot  be 
setting  arouriV  like  Fat  Uncle  Sam  and 
not  worry  about  it,  let  the  Third 
World,  let  the  Latin  American  nations, 
let  the  South  Africans  take  over  the 
industries,  and  we  will  make  the  air- 
planes and  computers.  I  heard  that  25 
years  ago.  Now  it  begs  the  question. 
They  are  making  airplanes  in  Japan. 
U.S.  companies  are  now  forced  to  go 
over  where  they  cannot  only  produce 
but  receive  protection. 

The  fundamental  of  Government  is 
to  protect.  We  have  the  Army  to  pro- 
tect from  enemies  without,  the  FBI  to 
protect  us  from  enemies  within,  the 
environmental  laws'  to  protect  the  air 
we  breathe  and  the  \vater  we  drink, 
OSHA  to  protect  the  working  place. 
Social  Security  to  protect  from  the 
ravages  of  old  age,  and  unemployment 
compensation  to  protect  from  the  loss 
of  a  job. 

These  are  the  fundamentals  of  Gov- 
ernment, to  protect,  and  what  we  are 
doing  is  we  are  failing  in  our  duty.  We 
act  like  simpletons.  The  distinguished 
President  on  January  a  year  ago  raised 
his  hand,  "I  pledge  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend."  Etown  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  he  is  talking  protection.  Pro- 
tectionism—and they  have  some  kind 
of  silly  ideology  or  philosophy  that  is 
unrealistic  and  totally  nonsense.  They 
all  jump  up  and  down  and  say,  "No,  we 
cannot  start  protectionism."  What 
they  are  saying  is  we  cannot  start  com- 
peting. We  are  going  to  continue  the 
giveaway  with  the  State  Department. 

Well,  it  has  been  surfacing  in  South 
Africa,  and  perhaps  for  different  rea- 
sons, we  will  get  more  attention  given 
to  this  particular  problem.  It  is  a  des- 
perate circumstance  for  the  United 
Slates  with  not  paying  our  bills  and 
running  $220  billion  deficits  on  the 
one  hand:  and  even  if  we  balance  the 
budget  and  get  the'  dollar  down  to  its 
proper  value,  we  would  not  increase 
one  item  of  trade  in  the  Pacific  rim. 

D  1030 

It  is  not  the  dollar  value  there.  It  is 
the  nontariff  barriers  that  have  been 
raised  by  way  of  competition.  Their 


governments   are  competing;   ours   is 
not. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  foregoing  remarks  the 
following  occurred: ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend  for  just  a 
moment,  please,  undr-*-  a  previous 
order  there  will  now  oe  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10:30  a.m.  with  statements 
therein  limited  by  Senators  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
"congressional  call  to  conscience"  vigil 
for  Soviet  Jews  and  to  express  my  pro- 
found concern  about  the  continuing 
plight  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Prisoners 
of  Conscience.  It  is  distressing  that  the 
Soviet  Union  not  only  refuses  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  Jewish  emigration, 
but  over  the  last  6  years  it  has  sharply 
cut  the  rate. 

As  Americans,  we  are  accustomed  to 
rights  and  freedoms  that  Soviet  Jews 
can  only  dream  of.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  It  is  not 
merely  an  internal  matter  for  the 
Soviet  authorities.  The  magnitude  of 
this  violation  of  fundamental  human 
rights  is  too  great.  The  civilized 
world's  outrage  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  system  denies  basic  free- 
doms to  this  oppressed  minority. 

An  examination  of  the  emigration 
statistics  proves  how  grave  the  situa- 
tion is.  It  indicates  steady  and  severe 
decline  in  Jewish  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  the  era  of  de- 
tente, emigration  expanded  until  it 
peaked  in  the  late  1970's  and  then 
began  its  rapid  fall.  From  the  peak  of 
51,320  in  1979,  the  number  of  Jewish 
emigrants  plunged  to  a  scant  896  in 
1984.  In  1985,  only  1,139  people  were 
allowed  to  gain  their  freedom.  From 
whatever  motivation  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has,  it  has  decided  to  deny 
thousands  of  suffering  would-be  emi- 
grants the  opportunity  to  leave  the 
country. 

The  tragedy,  however,  does  not  end 
there.  Not  only  do  thousands  of  Jews 
have  to  suffer  the  pain  of  being  denied 
emigration,  but  they  are  also  endlessly 
harassed.  Immediate  and  unfavorable 
consequences  befall  those  who  seek  to 
emigrate,  including  economic  reprisal, 
educational  discrimination,  physical 
violence,  and  alienation.  As  the  effects 
of  discrimination  have  increased,  the 
situation  for  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  further  deteriorated. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  we 
demonstrate   our   continued    concern 


with  the  human  rights  situation  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  we  focus  the  world's  at- 
tention on  the  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jews.  We  can  no  longer  remain  silent 
while  human  rights  are  clearly  being 
violated  in  that  country.  The  Soviet 
Union  must  be  made  aware  that  the 
American  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment are  deeply  concerned.  Soviet 
Jews  do  not  have  any  allies  in  their 
country.  They  look  to  us  as  their  only 
hope. 


EULOGY  FOR  JOHN  P.  EAST 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
join  with  my  fellow  Senators  in  ex- 
pressing sorrow  at  the  loss  of  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  John  P. 
East.  Although  ^e  sometimes  dis- 
agreed on  issues,  "those  differences 
never  diminished  the  cft^ee  of  respect 
that  I  held  for  his  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Senator  East  was  well  aquainted 
with  Illinois.  He  was  bom  in  our  State 
capital,  Springfield,  and  he  earned  his 
law  degree  from  my  alma  mater,  the 
University  ofillinois. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
Senator  East  best  from  my  service 
with  him  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  learned  thaf  Senator  East 
was  a  man  deeply  committed  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation.  He  was  guided  by 
his  conscience,  and  was  unswerving  in 
his  determination. 

This  determination  went  far  beyond 
his  political  life.  John  East  was,  as  his 
colleagues  from  North  Carolina  has 
called  him,  "a  profile  in  courage."  He 
was  able  to  rise  above  his  disability  to 
pursue  a  distinguished  academic  and 
political  career,  in  addition  to  raising  a 
family. 

The  loss  of  Senator  East  has  left  a 
void  in  this  Chamber.  His  friendliness, 
sincerity,  and  courage  to  stick  to  his 
conscience  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  President,  my  sincere  condo- 
lences go  out  to  his  wife  Priscilla,  his 
two  daughters,  and  other  family  mem- 
bers during  their  time  of  mourning. 
They  should  be  comforted  by  the 
knowledge  that  John  East  was  a  man 
dedicated  to  his  God,  his  country,  and 
his  conscience. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is.  Shall 
radio  and  television. coverage  continue 
after  this  date  and  ■  shall  the  rules 
changes  contained  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 28  continue? 

There  shall  be  12  hours  of  debate  on 
this  question  to  be  equally  divided  and 


controlled  by  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  a 
quorum  call  be  equally  divided,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1050 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  for 
the  quorum  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

D  1100 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  arrived  at  the  final  step  in  a  long 
journey.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  repeat  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  history  of  that  journey, 
but  it  might  be  useful,  as  we  begin  this 
discussion,  to  touch  on  some  of  the 
recent  highlights. 

T'hat  recent  history  began  when 
Howard  Baker,  then  majority  leader, 
submitted  a  resolution,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20,  on  January  6,  1981,  calling  for 
both  radio  and  TV  broadcast  of  the 
Senate.  The  Rules  Conunittee  held 
several  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
20  and,  on  September  31.  1981.  report- 
ed it  favorably  without  amendment. 
After  extensive  consideration  in  Feb- 
ruary and  April  1982,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 20  was  amended,  and  approved  as 
amended  by  a  vote  of  95-1.  The 
amendment  required  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  return  to  the  floor  within  60 
days  with  a  resolution  containing  reg- 
ulations and/or  rules  changes  felt  nec- 
essary for  implementation  of  the  cov- 
erage. TV  could  not  begin  until  the 
second  resolution  was  approved. 

The  committee  held  hearings  on  the 
regulations  necessary  for  TV  and  re- 
ported a  new  resolution,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 436  on  June  27,  1982.  The  97th 
Congress  adjourned  sine  die  before 
that  resolution  was  adopted. 

Senate  Resolution  66,  substantially 
the  same  as  Senate  Resolution  <436, 
was  submitted  in  the  98th  Congress, 
received  hearings,  and  was  reported 
without  recommendation  on  June  28, 
1983.  The  98th  Congress  adjourned 
without  taking  action  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 66. 

A  number  of  resolutions  proposing 
approval  of  radio  and  TV  broadcasting 
from  the  Senate  were  submitted 
during  1985,  and  hearings  were  held 
on  September  17  and  18,  1985.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  representatives 
of  the  media  from  both  Washington, 
DC.  and  elsewhere  testified. 

On  November  19.  1985.  Senate  Reso- 
lution 28  was  reported  with  amend- 
ments. One  of  the  amendments  was  to 
strip  all  of  the  rules  changes  from  the 


resolution.  It  was  the  committee's 
desire  that  the  rules  changes  be  con- 
sidered during  an  initial  test  period  of 
broadcasting.  On  February  20.  1986. 
Senate  Resolution  28  was  recommitted 
to  the  committee  with  instructions  to 
report  back  forthwith,  with  an  amend- 
ment. On  the  same  day,  the  resolution 
was  reported  back  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

On  February  27,  1986,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 28  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
as  amended,  placing  the  Senate  in  the 
television  age. 

Senate  Resolution  28,  as  amended 
and  agreed  to,  has  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant provisions:  It  approved  TV  as  a 
test  only  in  the  initial  stage:  final  ap- 
proval would  not  come  until  the 
Senate  considered  the  results  of  the 
test.  Some,  but  not  all  of  the  proposed 
rules  changes  originally  contained  in 
Senate  Resolution  28  were  restored  to 
the  resolution.  The  test,  limited  to  in- 
house  distribution  over  the  congres- 
sional cable,  could— and  did— begin  on 
May  1.  Public  access  to  the  broadcast 
could— and  did— begin  on  June  1.  The 
television  coverage  was  to  end  on  July 
15,  and  did.  However,  on  the  same  day, 
by  agreeing  to  Senate  Resolution  444, 
the  Senate  authorized  that  "television 
coverage  of  the  Senate  shall  resume 
July  21,  1986,  under  the  same  basis  as 
provided  under  section  5  of  Senate 
Resolution  28  unless  the  Senate  votes 
pursuant  to  section  15  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 28  to  end  coverage." 

That  brings  us  to  today,  July  29, 
when  the  Senate  is  to  consider  if  the 
rules  changes  and  radio  and  TV  are  to 
be  made  permanent.  That  is  the  busi- 
ness at  hand.  The  test  period  is  con- 
cluded, and  the  Senate  is  to  now 
decide,  based  on  2^A  months  of  actual 
experience,  if  the  rules  changes  and 
radio  and  TV  broadcast  should  contin- 
ue. 

ACTIONS  OF  THE  RULES  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  28 
charged  the  Rules  Committee  with  re- 
sponsibility for  several  activities 
during  the  test  period.  Section  4 
states,  "The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  may  adopt  such  proce- 
dures and  such  regulations,  which  do 
not  contravene  the  regulations  made 
by  this  resolution,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  implementa- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion." 

COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  TV 

In  carrying  out  those  duties,  we 
sought  the  advice  and  comments  of 
Senators  and  other  observers.  Many  of 
these  comments  were  very  astute,  and 
they  were  compiled  in  a  document 
titled  v  Comments  and  Suggestions  on 
TV."  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  read  that  document 
at  this  time.  Instead,  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMBIENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON  TV 

From  Senator  Dole:  (Comments  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  Democratic  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee are  included  in  Senator  Dole's  com- 
ments and  suggestions. ) 

Special  Orders.— Should  consideration  be 
given  to  continuing  present  practice  of 
granting  Special  Orders  at  a  fixed  hour  in 
the  morning,  set  a  fixed  hour  at  a  different 
time  of  day  (or  night),  or  should  they  be 
permitted  on  a  scattered  basis  at  various  in- 
tervals during  the  day  (for  example,  while 
the  Senate  is  conducting  lengthy  quorum 
calls).  Alternatively,  consider  Special  Orders 
two  mornings  per  week,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  committee  hearing  process. 

CHAMBER-PHYSICAL  FACILITY  AND  DECORUM 

Staff  Conduct  on  the  Floor.— Request  the 
Rules  Committee  review  Senate  Rule  XXIII 
and  existing  Regulations  Controlling  the 
Admission  of  Employees  of  Senators  and 
Senate  Committees  to  the  Senate  If'ioor, 
with  a  view  toward  eliminating  unnecessary 
personnel  on  the  Senate  noor,  and  specifi- 
cally to  restrict  movement  of  staff  near  or 
behind  speaking  Senators.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  should  be  instructed  to  strictly  en- 
force the  existing  regulations  and  review 
the  number  of  outstanding  unlimited  floor 
privileges  granted  to  staff.  Staff  has  been 
too  visible  on  TV,  particularly  when  the 
camera  is  focused  on  Senators  speaking 
from  the  back  rows. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  removal 
of  the  two  staff  couches  on  each  side  of  the 
Chamber  and  the  remaining  couches  and ' 
chairs  should  be  moved  closer  together. 
This  will  help  eliminate  congestion  near 
doors  to  the  Chamber. 

Visual  Aids.— Should  consideration  be 
given  to  the  limitation  (size,  types)  on  the 
use  of  visual  aids?  There  is  particular  con- 
cern about  the  display  of  commercial  prod- 
ucts that  are  visibly  recognized  by  product 
name. 

Physical  Appearance.— Should  color  of 
walls  in  the  Chamber  be  changed  as  well  as 
the  color  of  the  drape  behind  the  Presiding 
Officer  and  should  the  carpet  on  the  Cham- 
ber floor  be  changed? 

Presiding  Officer.— Should  the  President 
pro  Tempore  be  requested  to  develop  guide- 
lines of  decorum  for  the  Presiding  Officer. 
Specific  recommendations  Include  removal 
of  the  telephone,  installation  of  a  small  TV 
monitor  so  that  the  Presiding  Officer  can 
ol)serve  when  he  or  she  is  on-camera.  and/or 
installation  of  a  red  light  which  will  be  illu- 
minated whenever  the  Presiding  Officer  is 
on  camera. 

TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS 

Cameras.— Camera  Angles  are  bad.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  lowering  the 
cameras  Into  the  Chamber  itself  while  In- 
suring that  such  movement  does  not  destroy 
the  aesthetics  of  the  Chamber.  Camera 
crews  should  be  Instructed  to  "tighten  up" 
shots  of  Senators  so  that  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, the  picture  does  not  Include  staff  or 
other  Individuals  in  the  background. 

Consider  placement  of  small  compact  TV 
monitors  within  the  Chamber,  particularly 
at  a  spot  visible  to  the  leadership. 

Consider  the  addition  of  a  red  light,  or 
other  device,  attached  to  the  TV  cameras  In 
the  Chamber,  to  Indicate  when  Individual 
cameras  are  actually  broadcasting  the  pic- 
ture. 
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Audio.— Quality  continues  to  deteriorate. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  purchasing 
a  new  audio  system,  possibly  a  cordless  one. 
capable  of  screening  out  as  much  back- 
ground conversation  as  possible.  Senators 
should  be  reminded  that  the  existing  system 
picks  up  much  background  noise  and  con- 
versations. It  is  understood  that  some  of  the 
difficulties  with  the  sound  in  the  Chamber 
relates  to  the  fact  that  the  P.A.  system  in 
the  Chamber  is  not  tied  in  with  the  TV 
audio  system. 

Develop  a  lavaliere  or  necklace  apparatus 
for  mikes  for  Senators  Kassebaum  and  Haw- 
kins to  free  their  hajids  from  having  to  hold 
a  mike. 

Place  a  speaker,  with  on/off  and  volume 
control  knob,  on  the  desk  of  the  Presiding 
Officer.  Some  Senators  have  complained 
about  difficulty  in  hearing  while  presiding, 
particularly  since  the  speaker  at  the  desk  is 
off  when  the  microphone  is  on. 

EHiminate  audio  coverage  during  Roll  Call 
votes.  (Senator  Dole  is  personally  opposed 
to  this  suggestion.) 

The  suggestion  of  providing  an  audio-link 
between  the  Parliamentarian  and  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  is  opposed  by  Senator  Dole. 

An  audio-link  between  the  Parliamentari- 
an and  the  camera  crew  or  TV  control  room 
is  also  objectionable  to  Senator  Dole. 

Graphic/Captioning.— Stop  displaying 
"Time  remaining  on  vote"  during  Roll  Call 
votes. 

Captioning.— The  Rules  Committee,  work- 
ing with  the  legislative  staff  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  should  develop  standard 
language  for  captions  to  be  displayed  for 
Quorums  Calls,  Roll  Call  Votes.  Recess,  etc. 
Language  describing  specific  provisions  of 
legislative  measures,  however,  should  l>e  de- 
veloped by  staff  more  familiar  with  the  leg- 
islation—such  as  the  Party  Conferences  or 
Policy  Committees. 

Consider  the  desirability  of  displaying  a 
running  summary  of  Roll  Call  Votes  as  they 
occur,  ana/or  a  breakdown  of  the  totals  on 
each  vote  by  party  affiliation. 

Other.— There  is  an  inunediate  need  to 
clarify  what  uses  are  permitted  of  the  video- 
tapes of  the  Senate  proceedings,  specifically 
by:  Senators,  Party  Conferences,  incumbent 
and  non-incumbent  candidates  for  the 
Senate,  independent  expenditure  organiza- 
tions, and  the  TV  networks. 

Request  that  the  Rules  Committee  gather 
the  information  necessary  to  allow  us  to  ex- 
amine the  possibility  of  having  closed  cap- 
tioning for  the  deaf. 

From  Senators  Ford,  Bentsen,  Pryor. 
DeConcini.  Gore  (Combined  letter): 

Graphics.— Stop  displaying  "Time  Re- 
maining on  Vote".,  Rules  Committee  should 
draft  standard  graphics  language  to  describe 
legislation,  amendments,  motions  and  votes. 
Consider  the  desirability  of  displaying  a 
breakdown  of  vote  totals  by  party  affili- 
ation. 

Audio.— Provide  a  "necklace"  for  the 
female  members  so  that  they  do  not  have  to 
hold  the  mike  in  their  hands.  Purchase  a 
new  audio  system  for  the  Senate  floor.  Shut 
off  audio  coverage  during  roll  call  votes.  In- 
stall an  audio  link  between  the  Parliamen- 
tarian and  the  Presiding  Officer.  Install  an 
audio  link  between  the  Parliamentarian  and 
the  camera  operators.  Caution  Senators 
that  background  conversations  often  are 
picked  up  by  an  open  microphone. 

Decorum.— Prohibit  the  display  by  Sena- 
tors of  commercial  products  on  the  floor. 
Ask  the  President  pro  tempore  to  establish 
new  guidelines  of  decorum  for  occupants  of 
the  Chair.  Guidelines  for  staff  conduct  on 
the  floor  should  be  strictly  enforced. 


Quorum  Calls.— Majority  Leader  should 
encourage  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
speak  as  if  in  Morning  Business  when  a 
quorum  call  of  long  duration  is  expected. 
Extended  quorum  calls  will  remain  the  most 
difficult  problem  with  which  the  Senate 
must  deal  as  it  adjusts  to  TV  coverage.  The 
Leadership  should  engage  in  early  discus- 
sions of  TV  coverage  with  representatives  of 
C-SPAN.  and  the  subject  of  quorum  calls  be 
addressed.  The  music  is  entirely  too  loud.  It 
should  be  continued,  although  at  a  lower 
volume. 

Paint  the  walls  of  the  Chamber. 

Encourage  all  Senators  to  remain  standing 
at  their  desks  while  speaking. 

From  Senator  Stevens  and  Senator  Ford: 

Resolve  the  question  of  whom  the  cam- 
eras should  follow  in  a  situation  where  one 
Senator  has  the  floor  and  another  Senator 
asks  him, or  her  to  yield  or  answer  a  ques- 
tion, nor  does  it  indicate  whom  the  cameras 
should  follow  when  several  Senators  are 
seeking  recognition. 

Supplementary  guidelines  should  be  de- 
veloped to  guide  the  camera  operators.  Idea 
of  setting  up  an  audio  link  between  the  Par- 
liamentarian and  the  director  of  the  camera 
operators  should  be  investigated. 

The  Rules  Committee  staff  has  developed 
captions  to  be  used  during  TV  coverage  of 
the  Senate.  Rather  than  just  announcing 
the  final  result  of  a  particular  roll  call  vote, 
the  TV  crew  might  provide  a  running  sum- 
mary of  the  vote  similar  to  the  one  provided 
during  TV  coverage  of  the  House.  Senator 
Stevens  believes  that  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority managers  of  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  should  be  identified  in  addition  to 
the  two  Leaders. 

All  Senators  be  encouraged  to  remain 
standing  at  their  desks  while  speaking;  a 
roaming  speaker  will  draw  attention  to 
empty  seats  in  his  or  her  vicinity. 

Recommend  that  a  request  be  made  to  the 
President  pro  Tempore  to  set  guidelines  of 
decorum  for  the  occupant  of  the  Chair. 
Issues  to  be  addressed  should  include  use  of 
the  telephone,  reading,  writing,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  Parliamentarian.  The  Par- 
liamentarian should  communicate  with  the 
Presiding  Officer  electronically  through  an 
audio  link. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  begin- 
ning every  day  with  Pending  Business, 
rather  thtm  with  "Special  Orders."  "Special 
Orders  ■  could  begin  at  noon  each  day.  or  at 
1  p.m.  when  the  Senate  convenes  at  noon. 
This  would  convey  a  more  positive  image  of 
the  Senate  to  the  viewing  public.  Such 
Orders  should  not  be  scheduled  late  in  the 
day  so  as  to  lead  to  their  proliferation. 

from  Senator  Kassebaum: 

Microphones.— Small  clip  on  mikes  are 
J  easier  to  use  and  produce  better  sound  than 
'  those  mikes  now  being  used. 

Small  wireless  mikes  in  the  portable  lec- 
terns used  by  some  Senators  when  they 
speaM  from  their  desk  have  a  wider  range 
and  would  be  able  to  pick  up  statements 
even  when  Senators  walk  around. 

Audio  Controls.— Audio  to  the  Chamber's 
public  address  system  and  the  audio  being 
fed  to  the  TV  audience  should  be  separated. 
That  would  enable  an  audio  engineer  to 
filter  out  unwanted  noise  and  boost  the 
quality  of  TV  sound  where  necessary. 

Background.— Make  people  more  aware  of 
their  conduct  in  the  Chamber. 

Portable  Lecterns.— The  camera  angles 
tend  to  be  quite  severe.  Portable  lecterns 
help  to  reduce  that  angle. 

Presiding  Officer.— Some  type  of  warning 
light  has  been  suggested  to  let  the  Presiding 


Officer  know  he  or  she  is  on  TV.  The 
danger  of  this  lies  in  the  Presiding  Officer 
jumping  to  attention  like  a  person  being 
awakened  by  an  alarm  clock.  Perhaps  the 
director  can  hit  the  warning  light  ten  sec- 
onds before  the  Presiding  Officer  is  about  to 
go  on  the  air. 

From  Senator  Wilson: 

Limit  the  number  of  staff  in  the  Chamber. 

The  Rules  Committee  should  exercise  au- 
thority over  admission  to  the  Floor  by  per- 
mitting staff  on  the  Floor  only  when  accom- 
panying a  Senator. 

Remove  the  couches  from  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber. 

Abolish  the  use  of  charts  in  the  Chamber. 

Schedule  Special  Orders  and  the  end  of 
the  day. 

From  Senator  Harkin  and  Senator  Dole: 

Suggested  the  advisability  of  doing  cap- 
tioning for  the  hearing  impaired. 

From  Senator  Rudman  and  Senator 
Heflin: 

Does  section  6  of  Senate  Resolution  28, 
prohibit  Senators  from  using  tape  duplica- 
tions of  such  coverage  outsiu.  the  Senate? 
Concerned  that  the  plain  meaning  of  S.  Res. 
28  would  seem  to  prohibit  any  outside  use  of 
video  tapes  of  floor  proceedings  and  that 
such  tapes  are  being  used  in  violation  of  the 
resolution. 

From  Senator  Weicker: 

Recommends  that  the  Committee  prohibit 
the  use  of  all  charts,  graphs  or  other  visual 
aids  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  Committee,  in 
conjunction  with  the  joint  Senate  leader- 
ship should  make  all  necessary  charts  or 
graphs  available  on  every  Senator's  desk, 
much  the  way  bills  and  committee  reports 
are  made  available,  prior  to  consideration  of 
a  measure.  The  burden  of  providing  each 
cloakroom  with  a  particular  graph  or  chart 
would  fall  on  the  Senator  who  wishes  to 
refer  to  it  during  the  course  of  a  debate. 

From  Senator  Leviru 

If  the  use  of  tape  duplications  is  going  to 
be  allowed  it  is  important  to  place  restric- 
tions on  their  use  which  will  prevent  abuse. 
An  important  precedent  applies  in  the  case 
of  franked  mail  (Section  3210  (f )  of  Title  39 
of  the  USC).  The  same  restriction  should 
apply  to  the  use  of  tape  duplications  of 
floor  proceedings.  Senators  should  not  be 
ablr  to  use  personal  or  campaign  funds  to 
pay  the  cost  of  preparing  or  sending  video- 
tapes by  satellite.  Only  official  funds  should 
be  used.  This  would  also  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  two  classes  of  Senators— those 
who  have  access  to  personal  or  campaign 
funds  to  supplement  their  official  allow- 
ances, and  those  who  do  not. 

From  Senator  Proxmire: 

Gavel-to-gavel  coverage  is  unnecessary.  If 
coverage  was  limited  to  major  bills  the 
American'  people  could  see  that  Senate  at 
work  while  having  the  boredom  factor  low- 
ered by  a  factor  of  10. 

Visual  aids  should  be  permitted.  What 
constitutes  an  "acceptable"  visual  aid 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  Sen- 
ator. If  that  approach  is  not  acceptable, 
then  a  prohibition  of  these  aids  would  be 
preferable  to  the  maze  of  bureaucratic  rules 
which  would  surely  be  circumvented. 

To  help  resolve  the  issue  of  political  use 
of  tapes  of  Senate  television  simply  prohibit 
the  use  of  broadcasts,  except  by  accredited 
news  organizations,  of  a  Senator  speaking 
unless  the  Senator  in  question  had  given  his 
or  her  express  permission.  Then,  if  a  tape 
were  misused  for  political  purposes,  it  would 
be  clear  who  was  responsible. 

One  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  live  In 
the  Senate  would  be  to  turn  off  the  cameras 
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after  7  PM.  This  would  be  a  powerful  incen-  Character  Generator.— The  TIGU2  Chyron  From  Robert  Vastine,  Staff  Director,  Re- 
live to  use  time  wisely  during  the  day.  now  being  used  is  adequate  and  should  be  publir.un  Conference: 

From  the  Honorable  Jo-Anne  L.  Coe,  Secre-  continued.  There  should  be  a  backup  char-  A  quick  route  to  some  minimum  protec- 

tary  of  the  Senate:  acter  generator  to  identify  the  members  in  tion  for  incumbents  against  "unscrupulous" 

It  is  the  National  Archives'  practice  to  the  event  the  Chyron  were  to  fail.  challengers    would    simply    be    to    pass    a 

maintain  1 "  broadcast  tape  as  the  perma-  A  separate  audio  system  exclusively  for  Senate  Resolution,  or  an  amendment  to  S. 

nent  "archive-quality  "  master  recording  and  television  is  necessary.  Res.  28.  which  would  provide  for  discipli- 

to  use  a  %  "  Upe  as  a  reference  copy.  In  ad-  In   order   to   accommodate    the   require-  nary  action  against  a  newly  seated  Senator 

dition  to  a  1 "  master  video  tape,  the  Nation-  ments  of  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  and  the  who  has  made  political  use  of  videotapes 

al  Archives  would  like  the  Senate  to  provide  Archives,  three  reel  of  reel  recorder/play-  against  an  incumbent.  The  challenger  would 

the  V*    Upe  on  the  assumption  that  making  ers,  having  the  capability  to  record  sessions  enter  the  Senate  under  a  cloud 

L?,M°"cf  voTh»  *ii^.t™Ll!f  o°^  .iT.tl*^^  "i  "^'■y  ^'°*  ^^^'^  ^^°"''*  ^  purchased  for  jt  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  inde- 

Znit^rmnnL*'                         Substantial  the  new  control  room.  .      ^     ^    ,         ^  pendent  political  action  committees  from 

amount  of  money.  some  modifications  in  the  design  of  the  m„kinir  nep  of  thP  tan*.:  a..:  thev  are  not  in- 

The  Archives  does  not  require  a  separate  control   room   would   make   the   operation  IPiw.  f  ^                     ^  ^    o  *^  V^      ? 

audio  Upe  cumrui    room   wouiu   mane    me   upcraiiuii  hibited  by  any  provision  of  a  Senate  rule. 

Coe  memo  to  Dole  re  memo  from  Senators  "^Recoml^ilnds  that  the  Recordinfe  Studio  committlr'^R^Trv^niZi^iJ^f^rJ^ 

^/PDont  nnri  Fnrri-  i.        »t.;j»          j        ,,  •■.»  commtttee,  Rouxo-TV  corresponoents   aai- 

sevens  ana  eora.  \^  authorized  to  produce  '/4-inch  tape  copies  ;._■-,. 

Reservations  about  having  an  audio  link  for  the  Archives  and  Library  of  Congress  at  -rat»  ev,^t  „f  »  c»««f„,  „,v,„  ic  K«i„»  oh 

between     the     Parliamentarian     and     the  a  cost  of  approximately  $140  a  day.  As  an  al-  Hrli/n  tv  =n^t>f  r   ^iw    !                ^ 

camera  crew  and  between  the  Parliamentar-  ternative,  the  Senate  would  provide  the  Ar-  dresse(j  by  another  colleague, 

ian   and   the   Presiding  Officer.   Have   the  chives  with  a  one-inch  video  tape  copy  and  ^"""^^  ',^*^''°".  f  °^  *»/  membe^  who 

cameras  shoot  only  the  head  and  shoulders  the  Library  of  Congress  with  an  audio  tape  ^  ^  listening  mtently  to  a  speaker,  or 

of  the  Presiding  Officer  and  not  include  the  copy-at  a  cost  of  approximately  $580  a  day.  °^^^l,  reaction  shots  that  add  to  the  drama 

Parliamentarian  and  the  Clerks  in  the  TV  Recommends   that   transfer   of   the   tapes  and  flavor  of  the  debate 

picture.  occur  30  d^ys  after  production.  Helpful  if  more  medium  and  wide  angle 

Opposed  to  including  a  display  of  a  run-  shots  were  taken  during  the  debates, 

ning  summary  of  roll  call  votes.  This  is  one  current  status  of  rule  for  admission  of  Address    complaints    about    floor    sound 

step  closer  to  electronic  voting.  staff  to  the  floor  quality. 

Agrees  that  all  Senators  be  encouraged  to  Each  Senator  and  Committee  Chairman  Do    something    about    wall    colors    and 

remain  standing  at  their  own  desks  while  has  submitted  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  a  list  carpet. 

speaking  and  encouraged  to  remain  as  sta-  of  staff  who  can  apply  for  a  floor  pass.  The  staff  should  be  aware  that  they  are  often 

tionery  as  possible  while  speaking.  Also  sup-  only  requirement,  according  to  Rule  XXIII.  seen  on  camera  and  should  not  talk  and  fool 

ports  the  recommendation  that  the  Presi-  is  that  the  staff  listed  be  on  the  Senate  pay-  around. 

dent  pro  Tempore  be  asked   to  establish  roll.  Thus,  the  number  of  staff  on  each  Sen-  Whatever  you  do,  don't  start  limiting  the 

guidelines  of  decorum  for  the  Presiding  Of-  ator's  or  Committee's  list  varies  greatly.  Ad-  shots  or  trying  to  control  what  the  viewer 

fieer.  including  possibly  the  elimination  of  mission  to  the  Senate  Floor  is  allowed  as  sees, 

the  telephone  from  the  Chair.  follows:  it  would  be  most  helpful  if  the  broadcast 

From   The  Honorable  Ernest  E.   Garcia,  Committees— 4  cards  to  each  Committee  news  industry  could  be  provided  a  clean  feed 

Sergeant  at  Arms:  having  jurisdiction  of  pending  legislation.  without  the  character  generated  captions  or 

Cameras.— During  active  debate  on  the  Committees— 2  cards  to  each  Committee  crawls.  This  would  enhance  the  quality  of 
floor  six  cameras  are  inadequate  to  cover  all  with  a  15  minute  limitation.  the  excerpts  that  are  to  be  used  in  TV  news 
104  vital  positions.  In  order  to  avoid  missed  Staff  of  Senators  and  Vice  President— 2  stories  and  could  be  provided  without  inter- 
shots,  or  shots  of  Senators  with  the  extreme  cards  for  each  Senator  and  Vice  President  ( 1  fering  with  the  information  that  would  con- 
profiles,  eight  cameras  are  necessary.  for    Senate    Chamber    and    1    for    Senate  tinue    to    be    seen    on    the    closed    circuit 

Camera  Capability.— It  is  my  understand-  Lobby).  system 

ing  that  a  cMtiera  will  be  available  later  this  An  exception  is  made  if  an  individual  Sen-  p^^  Adoreen  M.  McCormick,  LegUlative 

summer  that  can  be  chip  charted  and  regis-  ator  requests  unanimous  consent  to  allow  r  ,„,,„„  om><.r  nhmm  nf  rnnarp^t- 

tered  from  the  control  room  (remote  CCUs).  additional  staff  on  the  floor.  Liaison  Officer.  Library  of  Congress. 

Camera  Location.— Severe  angles  on  the  Admittance  to  the  floor  without  a  pass  proposed  methods  for  transfer  of  senate 

Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  can  be  cor-  has  been  granted  as  follows:  video  recordings 

rected  by  lowering  the  cameras  located  in  Leadership  of  flees-                                   SUff  1-  Original  recordings  made  avaiable  to 

the  press  gallery.  yj^.^  president    '                                          3  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  on  1 "  type  "C"  vid- 

The  cameras  could  either  be  placed  on        President  pro  t^mpore.;.!;.Li; 5  eotape  90  days  after  the  initial  recording,  in 

platforms  hanging  over  the  railing  beneath  Majority  leader                                            9  batches  of  two  months  of  recordings. 

the  press  gallery,  or  on  pedestals  on  the        Assistant  maiority'ieader 12  The  Senate  Recording  Studio  will  provide 

floor  of  the  Senate,  or  behind  slots  in    he        ^^^^  iTX                 1  service  to  the  public  for  the  initial  60  days. 

wall;  or  one  camera  could  be  placed  behind        ^^l"^l  ^^J"^ 5  if  they  foUcw  HOR  hoperating  procedures. 

the  curtain  behind  the  presiding  officer.               Secretary*  f  the"  S^naU 30  they  will  cease  service  at  that  time.  An  addi- 

The  area  In  the  gallery  in  which  the  cam-        oecreiary  01  me  Jsenaie au  j                            pnahle  ner«ainnel  to  ore- 

eras  are  located  should  be  secured  from  visi-        ^^^^^^  ^^ X  for^SlTr^  er^trsTT/s  Ihe'Li- 

Tu?e  TnZTerencl                                   "   '''"'  SpuW^^  ^SZe^ZZZZZ           3  brary  will  pick  up  60  days  of  recordings  in 

Camera  Heads.-Shot  boxes  should  have        Republican  policy 9  progreMion_             „^„,.i„„    c,,„Hi„    ^,, 

the  ability  to  oreset  at  least  100  shots  and        Legal  counsel 8  2.    The    Senate    Recording    Studio    will 

contafn    oy  sti^rUL^^of^obs.  A^To         Legislative  counsel 4  notify  the  M/B/RS  Divison  of  the  c<junt  of 

digiUl  pads  should  be  large  enough  to  be  Office  of  classified  security  infer-  tapes  delivered  every  six  months  and  the  Di- 

easily  read  and  touched.                                             mation 1  vision  will  purchase  replacement  tapes  for 

Camera        Operations.-Every        camera  Committees:  the    Senate    Recordmg   Studio    using    the 

should  have  an  operator.                                         Appropriations 84  American   Television   and   Radio   Archives 

Senate  Chamber.— Recommended  that  the  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest-  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

walls  around  the  chamber  be  painted  a  light           ry 1  3.  The  Library  may  make  the  recordmgs 

blue  or  buff  and  that  the  curtain  behind  the        Armed  Services ;....           3  available  for  scholarly  use  at  viewing  sta- 

presiding  officer  be  changed  to  a  more  ele-        Budget 7  tlons  on  the  Library  premises  as  soon  as  the 

gant   fabric.   A  new  carpet  should  be  in-  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor-  processing  of  the  videotapes  is  completed  by 

sUlled.                                                                             tation 4  the  Division.  The  Division  will  make  refer- 

Switcher.-A  new  switcher  would  have  to  Energy  and  Natural  Resources....^..           3  ence  copies  for  such  scholarly  uses. 

meet  the  needs  of  the  Senate  and  be  able  to        Environment  and  Public  Works 4  *■  The  Ubrary  will  make  duplicates  of  vid- 

accommodate   eight  cameras,   provide   two        Finance 4  eotapes  available  to  the  public  using  the 

mix  and  effects  banks,  furnish  a  clean  feed        Foreign  Relations 4  pricing  structure  esUblUhed  by  the  Senate 

to  the  networks,  and  have  the  ability  to        Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 2  Recording    Studio,    requiring    those    who 

easily  split  screens.                                                  Judiciary 4  order  copies  to  sign  the  order  form  listing 

Video  Tape  Afac/iines. -There  should  be  Veterans' Affaire  .!™Z.Z!!!!!!!Z™.!.           2  restrictions  to  the  use  of  such  duplicates,  In- 

three  one   inch  video  Upe  machines  and                                                                  eluding   a  statement   explaining   that   the 

three  VHS  recorders/players.                                    Total 247  video  copy  is  not  the  official  record  of  the 
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Senate,  but  is  the  record  of  words  spoken  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

5.  The  Library  will  not  use  'the  original 
tapes  given  by  the  Senate  for  reference  pur- 
poses, but  will  make  duplicate  copies  for 
that  purpose.  The  originals  will  be  consid- 
ered master  copies  and  will  be  preserved  for 
posterity  using  technology  appropriate  at 
the  time  of  need. 

6.  Loan  of  original  tapes  back  to  the 
Senate  Recording  Studio  will  be  made  only 
after  the  Library  makes  a  copy  for  safekeep- 
ing. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  these 
conunents  were  summarized  into 
major  categories.  I  will  report  on 
action  taken  by  the  committee  on  each 
category. 

An  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  447) 
was  reported  on  July  16.  1986. 

The  first  action  was  taken  on  July 
16  and  concerned  the  use  of  copies  of 
video  tapes.  The  committee  voted  to 
amend  section  6  of  Senate  Resolution 
28  to  return  it  to  the  original  language 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1985,  and  to  make  the  change 
effective  June  1,  1986.  The  wording  in 
section  6  had  been  changed  by  the 
final  amendment  of  February  27,  1986. 

I  will  read  section  6  as  it  now  stands 
in  Senate  Resolution  28  and  then  the 
wording  the  committee  recommends, 
and  as  contained  in  Senate  Resolution^ 
447.  which  has  been  reported  by  the"* 
Rules  Committee  and  is  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  for  action  after  the  vote 
on  Senate  Resolution  28: 

Sec.  6.  As  Agreed  to  (February  27.  1986): 
The  use  of  tape  duplications  of  radio  cover- 
age of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  for  po- 
litical purposes  is  strictly  prohibited:  and 
any  such  tape  duplication  furnished  to  any 
person  shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that 
it  not  be  used  for  political  purposes.  The  use 
of  tape  duplications  of  television  coverage 
for  any  purpose  outside  the  Senate  is  strict- 
ly prohibited  until  the  Senate  provides  oth- 
erwise. 

Sec.  6.  As  Reported  (November  19.  1985): 
The  use  of  tape  duplications  of  broadcast 
coverage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
for  political  or  commercial  purposes  is 
strictly  prohibited:  and  any  such  tape  dupli- 
cation furnished  to  any  person  shall  be 
made  on  the  condition  that  it  not  be  used 
for  political  or  commercial  purposes. 

Again,  this  latter  version  is  con- 
tained in  Senate  Resolution  447, 
whose  approval  will  restore  the  origi- 
nal language. 
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Malor  items  on  which  the  committee 
acted  on  July  25: 

First.  Equipment— cameras  and 
sound  system— and  a  permanent  con- 
trol room: 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  was  au- 
thorized to  install  a  new  sound  system, 
to  move  the  TV  control  room  to  a  per- 
manent location,  and  arrange  it  for 
eight  cameras  but  buy  only  one  addi- 
tional camera  at  this  time.  This  will 
keep  the  costs  within  the  $3,500,000 
originally  authorized  in  Senate  Reso- 
lution 28.  While  the  committee  agreed 
with  recommendations  from  both  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the  Architect  of 


the  Capitol  that  eight  cameras  are  de- 
sirable, the  committee  did  not  wish  to 
exceed  the  budget  at  this  time.  The 
committee  compromised  on  seven  cam- 
eras because  it  was  felt  that  to  contin- 
ue operating  with  only  six  cameras 
jeopardized  the  capability  to  produce 
an  adequate  picture  during  times  of 
possible  camera  failure. 

Second.  The  committee  approved 
procedures  fo^  the  preparation  and  ar- 
chival storage  of  tape  copies  of  the 
proceedings  and  limits  which  may  be 
placed  on  their  use.  These  procedures 
must  be  approved  by  the  Senate.  An 
amendment  to  Senate  Resolution  447 
which  was  filed  on  July  28  will  accom- 
plish that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  summarize 
those  procedures  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  their 
entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PROCEDURES  FOR  ViDEO  AND  AUDIO  TaPE  COPY 

AND  Archival  Storage 

The  Senate  Recording  Studio  may  make 
video  and  audio  copies  for  Senators  and  the 
Senate  Radio  and  Television  Correspond- 
ents Gallery,  and  such  other  news  gather- 
ing, educational,  or  information  distributing 
entities  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to  re- 
ceive such  broadcasts. 

Members  of  the  galleries  may  make  re- 
cordings at  the  actual  time  of  occurrence. 

After  a  30-day  holding  period  in  the 
Senate: 

Records  (archival  quality  tape  containing 
sound  and  video)  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  National  Ar- 
chives. 

Records  will  remain  the  property  of  the 
Senate,  permanently. 

Records  will  t>e  made  available  for  public 
viewing  under  normal  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  National  Archives  practices. 

Copies  of  audio  and  video  tape  may  be 
made  for  the  general  public,  researchers, 
and  other  users  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: 

The  Library  of  Congress  and  the  National 
Archives  may  charge  a  fee  that  recovers  the 
cost  of  copying. 

Persons  obtaining  copies  must  sign  a 
waiver  that  states:  "The  video  recordings  of 
the  United  States  Senate  that  are  deposited 
in  the  (National  Archives  and  Records  Ad- 
ministration or  Library  of  Congress)  were 
made  to  facilitate  broadcast  media  coverage 
of  Congressional  proceedings  and  serve  as 
historical  records  for  research  pur[>oses. 
Any  reproduction  that  may  be  made  from 
the  sound  or  picture  or  both  shall  not  be 
used  or  msule  available  for  use  as  partisan 
political  campaign  material  to  promote  or 
oppose  the  candidacy  of  any  person  for  elec- 
tive public  office.  In  addition,  reproductions 
may  not  be  broadcast  with  commercial  spon- 
sorship except  as  part  of  bona  fide  news 
programs  and  public  affairs  d(x;umentary 
programs.  No  reproductions  shall  be  used  in 
any  commercial  advertisement. 

"The  signature  below  indicates  that  I 
have  been  informed  about  the  above  restric- 
tions and  that  I  (and  the  organization  that  I 
represent)  will  comply  with  them." 

Signature 

Organization 

Etete 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  recording  studio 
is  authorized  to  make  copies  for  the 
media.  Members  of  the  radio-TV  gal- 
lery may  make  copies  as  the  proceed- 
ings occur.  After  30  days  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  will  transfer  tapes  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  National 
Archives.  Both  the  Library  and  the 
Archives  may  provide  tape  copies, 
upon  request,  and  can  charge  for  their 
cost.  Persons  receiving  copies  will  be 
required  to  sign  a  waiver  stating  that 
they  will  not  use  the  tapes  for  political 
or  commercial  purposes. 

Third.  The  committee  dealt  with  the 
use  of  display  materials  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  issuing  a  regulation  imder  the 
authority  of  Standing  Rule  XXXIII. 
That  provides  for  some  control  of 
graphics  that  are  used  by  Senators 
during  the  course  of  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  summarize  that 
regulation  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Regulation  Issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  Under  Au- 
thority of  Standing  Rule  XXXIII.  July 
25.  1986 

the  use  of  display  materials  in  the  senate 

CHAMBER 

Graphic  displays  In  the  Senate  Chamber 
are  limited  to  the  following: 

Charts,  photographs,  or  renderings: 

Size— No  larger-than  24  inches  wide  by  30 
inches  high. 

Where— On  an  easel  stand  at  the  rear  of 
Chamber. 

When— Only  at  the  time  the  Senator  is 
engaged  in  debate. 

Number— No  more  than  two  may  be  dis- 
played at  a  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  regulation 
limits  displays  to  charts,  photographs, 
or  renderings  no  larger  thaui  24  inches 
high  by  30  inches  wi<|«.  They  must  be 
on  easels  at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 
A  Senator  may  display  no  more  than 
two  such  graphics  while  he  or  she  is 
actually  engaged  in  debate. 

Fourth.  The  committee  disposed  of 
the  other  major  categories  as  follows: 

operator  procedures 
The  committee  staff  will  draft  gen- 
eral directions  for  the  guidance  of  op- 
erators of  television  cameras. 

DECORUM 

The  comments  relating  to  presiding 
officers  will  be. referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  with  a  request  for 
his  comments.  A  signal  light  will  be  in- 
stalled at  the  desk  so  that  the  presid- 
ing officer  will  be  aware  that  the 
T^amera  is  about  to  be  focused  on  the 
chair. 

A  letter  will  be  sent  to  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  requesting  his  suggestions  for 
maintaining  decorum  of  members  of 
the  staff  who  may  be  present  on  the 
floor. 


FLOOR  PROCEDURES 

The  comments  relating  to  floor  pro- 
cedures ancf  special  orders  will  be  re- 
ferred to^the  Majority  Leader  for  his 
information. 

GRAPHICS 

The  Rules  Committee  staff  will 
review  the  wording  of  banners  to 
insure  precision  of  definitions.  The 
Rules  Committee  staff  is  surveying 
systems  for  captioning  for  the  hearing 
impaired  and  will  report  findings  to 
the  committee  when  they  are  com- 
plete. 

audio 

The.  improved  audio  facilities  were 
under  consideration  by  the  Architect 
and  they  are  included  in  the  Archi- 
tect's plans  for  permanent  facilities  as 
approved  by  the  committee. 
facilities 

The  other  facilities  that  are  required 
for  broadcasting  are  also  included  in 
the  Architect's  plan  and  have  been 
considered  and  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  that  brings  us  up  to 
the  present  time. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Rules'  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and,  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  Senator  Mathias  for  his 
description  of  the  facts  leading  up  to 
this  point  today  in  our  consideration 
of  TV  in  the  Senate. 

Not  only  has  he  given  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  the  facts,  but  his  patience 
and  leadership  I  think  have  played  a 
vital  part  in  our  arriving  at  this  point 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
join  with  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  in 
urging  our  colleagues  to  approve  the 
permanent  continuation  of  television 
coverage  of  Sepate  floor  proceedings. 
Like  life  itself,  television  broadcast 
coverage  of  Senate  proceedings  is  not 
perfect,  but  during  the  recent  test 
period  it  has  clearly  proven  itself  a 
worthy  method  of  enlarging  the  public 
viewing  audience  of  Senate  action. 

On  April  8,  1981,  when  the  Rules 
Committee  first  began  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  proposal  to  televise 
Senate  proceedings,  I  said: 

The  principal  present  consideration,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  whether  this  vast  increase  in 
the  public  gallery  audience  to  the  debates  in 
the  Senate  chamber  can  be  made  without 
harmful  impact  on  the  important  work  that 
goes  on  there.  Because  we  all  recognize  the 
great  value  of  a  fully  informed  public,  the 
decision  to  make  the  Senate's  proceedings 
accessible  to  the  the  television  viewing 
public  should  be  affirmative  unless  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  either  financial  costs 


exceed  potential  benefits,  or  that  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Senate  will  be  materially 
harmed  by  such  televising. 

The  test  period  results,  I  feel  sin- 
cerely, have  demonstrated  that  we  can 
televise  our  proceedings  without  mate- 
rial harm.  I  am  also  pleased  to  report 
to  the  Senate  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  managed,  in  my  opinion,  to  de- 
velop and  approve  a  budget  for  the 
continuation  of  television  and  radio 
coverage  on  a  permanent  basis  which 
is  less  than  previously  estimated  and 
that  is  within  the  amount  approved  in 
Senate  Resolution  28. 

There  are  some  troublesome  ques- 
tions incident  to  TV  in  the  Senate  for 
which  totally  satisfactory  answers  are 
still  not  in  hand.  I  am  confident,  how- 
ever, that  with  time  and  experience, 
we  will  find  those  answers,  anil  the 
step  we  now  take  will  become  more 
and  more  a  useful  and  constructive  ex- 
tension of  democracy  in  action  for  the 
American  people. 

There  will  probably  be  problems 
along  the  way.  Progress  is  never  easy. 
Nor  is  it  always  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  good.  I  predict,  however, 
that  TV  in  the  Senate,  this  marvelous 
extension  of  the  Senate  Gallery,  will 
prove  to  have  lasting  usefulness  to  our 
people,  and,  on  balance,  to  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  function  and  durability  of 
our  form  or  government. 

That  durability  of  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  President,  I  think  is  ex- 
tremely important.  The  more  the  gen- 
eral public  understands  and  delibera- 
tions of  this  body  the  more  they  will 
come  to  support,  I  think,  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  here  and  the 
more  input  they  will  have  as  it  relates 
to  the  decisions  that  we  make. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  stand  here  today  and  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  proceedings  that  bring  us 
to  the  point  of  making  television  per- 
manent in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  very  modest 
in  saying  he  was  a  part.  He  was  an  ex- 
tremely important  part  of  bringing 
broadcast  coverage  to  the  Senate 
floor.  His  thinking  on  this  subject  was 
critical.  He  moved  with  the  times.  We 
at  one  time  thought  we  might  be  limit- 
ed in  our  coverage  to  Radio  FORD. 

Because  at  the  time  when  it  seemed 
like  a  hopeless  dream  to  get  television 
coverage,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
had  proposed  that  at  least  we  go  to 
radio  coverage  and  see  how  we  liked 
the  electronic  age  in  that  manifesta- 
tion. But,  with  his  help  and  guidance, 
we  were  able  to  provide  for  full  elec- 
tronic coverage.  And  that  is  and  has 
been  an  extremely  important  factor  in 
reaching  this  point. 

I  would  agree  with  him  it  has  been  a 
satisfactory  test,  satisfactory  from  the 


point  of  view  of  the  American  public, 
because  we  have  had  reactions  from 
all  over  the  coimtry,  from  all  parts  of 
America,  people  who  have  visited  the 
Senate  in  a  very  real  way  sitting  in 
their  living  rooms,  looking  at  their 
televisions,  understanding  how  the 
Senate  works,  getting  some  sense  of 
what  kind  of  people  Senators  are  and 
thereby  engaging  in  a  realistic  way 
with  their  Government.  And  that  is  an 
important  and  essential  feature  of  de- 
mocracy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  very  many  Sen- 
ators now  would  want  to  turn  off  the 
lights.  Perhaps  it  is  useful  for  us  to 
say  at  this  point  just  a  few  words 
about  what  we  may  expect  in  the  next 
few  hours. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 28,  we  do  not  have  very  many 
options.  We  are  precluded  from 
amendments,  so  this  debate,  although 
we  have  provided  12  hours  for  it,  is  a 
rather  simple  debate;  12  hours  of 
debate  on  the  subject,  equally  divided, 
and  then  the  question  is  whether  we 
shall  continue  this  coverage  and  the 
rules  changes. 

The  resolution  does  not  provide  for 
amendments,  so  it  is  an  up  or  down 
question.  But  there  are,  as  we  all 
know,  some  changes  that  should  be 
made.  And  at  some  point  after  the 
action  on  Senate  Resolution  28,  we 
will  then  move  to  Senate  Resolution 
447,  which  makes  some  alterations 
which  we  believe  to  be  desirable.  That 
resolution  would  in  fact  be  open  to 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  point  at 
which  Senators  who  wish  to  offer 
amendments  may  do  so. 

But  the  important  thing  is  to  get  the 
vote  on  Senate  Resolution  28  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  I  hope  we  would  not 
need  to  consume  the  whole  of  the  12 
hours,  but  we  will  have  to  wait  and  see 
about  that.  We  will  be  guided  by  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

But  at  this  point,  I  think  we  woulH 
invite  other  Senators  to  comment  orr' 
Senate  Resolution  28  and  on  the  expe- 
riences they  have  observed  on  the 
actual  coverage  of  the  Senate  up  to 
this  point. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  compliment  my  colleague  for  ex-. 
plaining  the  parliamentary  procedure 
as  it  relates  to  the  position  we  are  in. 
We  have  one  question  to  answer  today, 
and  that  question  is:  Will  we  continue 
to  have  television  in  the  Senate?  The 
answer  will  be  a  yes  or  no.  without  any 
amendments  before  that  vote.  We  also 
then  have  a  procedure  in  the  Senate 
which  says  that  we  can  amend.  That 
will  come  after  we  have  made  the  deci- 
sion whether  we  will  have  TV  perma- 
nently in  the  Senate  or  not. 

So,  I  hope  that  our  colleagues  that 
have  something  to  say  about  TV  in  the 
Senate  will  come  forward  and  make 
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their  statements  and,  hopefully.  Mr. 
President,  before  too  much  longer,  say 
5  or  6  o'clock,  that  we  could  have  the 
final  vote  on  Senate  Resolution  28.  I 
would  be  hopeful  that  that  would 
come  very  quickly  and  would  be  over- 
whelming in  its  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  consumed 
by  the  quorum  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  today  between 
the  hours  of  12  noon  and  2  p.m.  that  2 
hours  be  considered  as  having  been 
consumed  with  respect  to  the  time 
limitation  on  the  question  pursuant  to 
section  15  of  Senate  Resolution  28,  the 
television  in  the  Senate  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  we  have  cleared  this  unani- 
mous consent  on  our  side.  There  are 
no  objections  and  so.  therefore,  I  will 
support  the  Senator's  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.    , 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Averell  Harri- 
man  was  broadcast  on  Saturday  my 
first  impulse  was  to  think  that  a  re- 
markable life  is  over,  a  great  career  is 
ended.  But  after  a  moment  I  reflected 
that  it  was  not  quite  so  because  so 


much  of  Averell  Harriman's  work  will 
live  on  for  many  years. 

In  the  first  place,  he  provided  an  ex- 
ample for  several  generations  of  Amer- 
icans; an  example  of  what  public  serv- 
ice can  mean.  He  undertook  public 
service  because  he  felt  it  was  the  thing 
that  he  should  do.  He  was  not  re- 
quired to  do  it.  He  was  not  under  any 
obligation  or  necessity  to  do  it.  But  he 
did  it  and  he  did  it  superbly.  He  set  for 
all  of  us  a  standard  for  public  service; 
public  service  that  he  carried  on  far 
beyond  the  normal  years  in  which 
people  seek  relief  from  public  respon- 
sibility. He  did  it  with  grace,  and  with 
dignity,  and  I  am  sure  with  a  certain 
degree  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
himself. 

I  recall  on  one  occasion  when  he 
went  to  West  Point  to  receive  the  Syl- 
vanus  Thayer  Award.  He  was  required 
to  go  through  a  number  of  complicat- 
ed evolutions  during  the  drill,  and 
after  it  was  over,  I  asked  him  how  he 
knew  what  to  do.  He  said  at  his  age  he 
simply  had  to  conclude  that  what  he 
did  was  the  right  thing. 

With  Averell  Harriman,  what  he  did 
usually  was  the  right  thing,  and  that 
has  made  him  a  remarkable  American 
and  much  admired  by  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  he  has 
made  unusual  and  distinguished  con- 
tributions. He  was  what  I  might  call  a 
pragmatic  idealist  or  perhaps  an  ideal- 
istic pragmatist. 
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He  had  no  illusions  about  foreign 
policy  questions  because  he  was  very 
clear-sighted.  He  felt  it  was  important 
that  the  United  States  have  the  best 
possible  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  he  was  under  no  illusions 
about  the  difficulty  of  achieving  a  sat- 
isfactory relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  or  about  the  problems  that 
would  be  created  by  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  in  working  toward  a  better  rela- 
tionship. 

But  he  hung  onto  the  job.  He  main- 
tained an  open  line  of  communications 
with  people  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  with  the  Soviet  leadership.  He 
was  viewed  there  as  an  open-minded 
and  fair  observer  and,  therefore,  he 
was  treated  with  rare  courtesy  and 
great  respect  whenever  he  visited  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  he  could  be  tough.  I  remember 
on  one  occasion  in  a  meeting  at  which 
I  was  privileged  to  be  present  he  was 
talking  with  the  leader  of  an  African 
republic  about  the  standards  of  con- 
duct that  the  United  States  expected 
for  the  protection  of  human  life  and 
respect  for  human  dignity.  It  was  as 
tough  and  direct  and  forceful  a  state- 
ment as  I  have  ever  heard— face  to 
face,  -eyeball  to  eyeball,  conveying  a 
message  that  was  understandable  and 
understood. 


In  a  very  real  way.  Averell  Harri- 
man's influence  and  work  in  foreign 
policy  will  be  carried  on.  particularly 
through  the  Harriman  Institute  which 
he  founded  and  generously  endowed.  I 
am  sure  that  the  work  of  the  institute 
will  perpetuate  many  of  the  themes  in 
which  he  was  interested  in  his  life  and 
maintain  many  of  the  fields  in  which 
he  was  particularly  active. 

In  domestic  politics,  Averell  Harri- 
man had  a  strong  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility and  compassion.  He  was 
deeply  troubled  by  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  insensitivity  of  Government 
to  human  problems,  and  some  of  his 
most  fundamental  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  political  issues  and  his  own 
participation  in  p>olitical  life  stemmed 
from  this  personal  perception  of  what 
a  government  owed  to  its  own  people 
in  terms  of  care  and  concern. 

He  was  a  great  friend.  He  never  was 
too  busy  to  talk,  to  listen  to  a  problem, 
or  to  give  the  advice  that  he  drew  out 
of  his  long  experience.  He  was  a  gener- 
ous host.  Thefe  gathered  around  his 
table  some  of  the  most  interesting 
people  of  his  generations— not  a  single 
generation  but  the  several  generations 
with  whom  he  had  shared  most  of  the 
century.  For  himself,  he  had  a  wide 
circle  of  acquaintances,  all  of  whom 
will  miss  his  presence  and  his  influ- 
ence and  his  friendship. 

He  was  interested  in  art,  and  he  had 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  art.  He  had 
a  superb  collection  and  he  enjoyed 
living  with  pictures.  It  was  not  a  col- 
lection assembled  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  others;  it  was  a  collection  of 
pictures  that  he  liked  and  which  he 
knew  and  appreciated.  It  was  a  collec- 
tion that  reflected  his  interests  tuid 
his  taste  and  his  knowledge.  It  was  a 
remarkable  kind  of  mirror  of  himself 
and  one  that  helped  to  illuminate  the 
extraordinarly  person  that  he  was. 

His  interest  in  art  was  something  en- 
tirely personal  and  yet  will  continue  to 
be  reflected  in  the  pictures  which  he 
collected.  It  is  an  impression  that  will 
last  for  years  to  come. 

Mrs.  Mathias  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
pressing to  Mrs.  Harriman  our  sympa- 
thy on  the  death  of  Averell  Harriman, 
but  also  in  expressing  our  great  appre- 
ciation for  the  privilege  of  having  been 
his  friends. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  DEATrt  OF  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cylt  to  be  as  eloquent  as  my  good 
friend  from  Maryland  has  been  about 
his  knowledge  and  association  of  years 
with  our  departed  friend.  Averell  Har- 
riman's life  was  a  constant  reflection, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  best  in  what  a 
dedicated  public  servant  can  give  to 
his  country.  Blessed  with  a  long  life, 
he  remained  active  almost  up  to  his 


last  breath  searching  foi  new  answers 
and  new  policies.  I  refer  to  him  as  % 
big  D  and  a  little  d  Democrat. 

I  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  Averell  Harriman.  except  by  rep- 
utation. I  was  somewhat  concerned 
about  my  first  visit  with  him.  He  made 
me  feel  at  ease.  We  chatted  about 
many  things.  I  IgM  fortunate  to  have 
the  opportunitj^ro  listen  to  what  he 
had  learned  andnvhat  he  thought  was 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  country  and 
his  ability  to  express  that  in  terms  all 
could  understand.  As  my  distinguished 
friend  has  said,  during  his  life  when 
he  used  diplomacy,  it  came  in  various 
forms,  whether  it  was  gentle  persua- 
sion or  a  stem  discussion. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Mr.  Harri- 
man was  virtually  Mr.  Democrat  to 
many  of  his  countrymen.  A  man  of 
brilliance,  a  man  of  culture  and  digni- 
ty. He  served  with  humility,  with  per- 
sistence, with  compassion,  and,  above 
all,  with  grace. 

His  friends  were  many  and,  like 
myself.  I  am  sure  all  join  in  expressing 
our  sorrow  at  his  passing  and  our  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  his  family. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m., 
and  that  the  time  for  the  recess  be 
equally  divided  and  charged  against 
the  12  hours  under  Senaje  Resolution 
28. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  11:49 
a.m..  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Mattingly). 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  FORd.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Republican  conference  is  over,  the 
managers  of  the  bill  are  very  hopeful 
that  those  who  would  have  remarks  as 
it  relates  to  TV  in  the  Senate  would 
come  to  the  Chamber  and  do  that, 
particularly  between  the  hours  of  2 
and  4  o'clock.  I  do  not  see  anybody 
here  who  would  like  to  make  a  speech. 
I  waxed  eloquent  before  lunch,  and  I 
am  sure  that  you  would  not  want  to 
hear  the  same  speech  twice. 

So  I  encourage  my  colleagues  now  to 
come  to  the  Senate  floor  and  make 
their  statements  on  how  great  televi- 
sion in  the  Senate  will  be  and  how  well 
it  has  done  and  then  we  can  vote  an 
overwhelming  majority,  later  on  today 
and  prcxeed  with  TV  in  the  Senate,  of 
which»  I  Vm  very  much  in  support. 

Mr.  Piysident,  seeing  no  one  present, 
I   ask   unanimous  consent  that  both 


sides  be  charged  equally,  and  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will«ill  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clerk 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
roll.  / 

The  PRESIDINdKOFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  there  is  assigned  time 
on  each  side  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  do 
we  have  on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
hours  and  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  use  15 
minutes  of  the  time  allotted  for  mat- 
ters not  pertaining  to  the  matter 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELEASE  OF  FATHER  JENCO  IN 
EASTERN  LEBANON 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
parishioners  of  Our  Lady  of  Belen 
Catholic  Church  in  Belen,  NM,  have  a 
very  special  connection  to  this  n^t 
weekend's  release  of  Father  Jenco  in 
eastern  Lebanon.  These  parishioners 
have  prayed  hard  for  their  former— 
1979-81— parish  priest.  Rev.  Lawrence 
Jenco  who  was  captured  in  Beirut  by 
Shiite  Moslems  and  held  prisoner  for 
exactly  563  days. 

The  great  joy  and  new  hope  for  the 
release  of  the  remaining  captives  is 
shared  by  all  those  around  the  world 
who  believe  in  the  power  of  prayer 
and  positive  action.  Father  Jenco's  re- 
lease is  the  answer  to  these  prayers. 
The  wonderful  parishioners  in  Belen, 
NM,  never  gave  up.  even  when  they 
heard  the  official  policy  pronounce- 
ments that  the  administration  would 
not  negotiate  with  terrorists.  The 
hope  for  release  has  seemed  virtually 
hopeless  as  no  earthly  avenue  seemed 
to  be  open  for  his  release  by  terrorists 
who  were  demanding  the  release  of  17 
of  their  own  kind  from  prison  in 
Kuwait. 

In  Belen,  NM,  parishioners  formed  a 
Free  the  Captives  Committee  to  keep 
world  attention  focused  on  the  fate  of 
the  captive  Americans,  especially  their 
former  parish  priest.  Father  Jenco.  I 
met  with  one  of  Father  Jenco's  sisters, 
Mihelich  Franceschini.  She  had  been 
in  Albuquerque  for  a  music  and  prayer 
festival  honoring  the  captives  and 
multiplying  the  prayers  for  their  re- 
lease. She  saw,  firsthand,  the  effects 
of  the  powef^ul  prayer  effort  from 
nearby  Belen.  She  told  me  about  the 


great  impression  this  special  New 
Mexico  effort  made  on  her.  Our  meet- 
ing gave  me  a  special  quiet  kind  of 
hope  for  a  release  that  seemed  impos- 
sible, given  the  tough  demands  and 
record  of  previous  killings  by  the 
Shiite  Moslem  kidnapers. 

I  joined  the  many  prayers  emanat- 
ing from  the  focal  point  in  Belen.  NM. 
It  is  my  true  belief  that  the  selection 
of  Father  Jenco  as  the  prisoner  to  be 
released  was  directly  affected  by  the 
sincere  and  constant  vigil  held  on  his 
behalf  in  Belen  and  in  churches  and 
homes  throughout  America  and  the 
believing  world. 

We  are  now  receiving  conflicting  sig- 
nals from  the  Moslem  captors.  Some 
believe  that  the  release  of  Father 
Jenco  is  an  important  gesture  of  the 
Lebanese  people's  "great  desire  for 
healing  and  to  see  peace"  between 
warring  Christian  and  Moslem  groups. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tape  of  hos- 
tage David  Jacobsen  conveys  the  mes- 
sage from  the  captors  that  Father 
Jenco's  release  was  a  final  "goodwill 
gesture,"  and  the  lives  of  the  remain- 
ing hostages  would  be  at  risk  if  Islamic 
Jihad's— holy  war— conditions  were 
not  met. 

Today,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
the  many  prayer  groups  worldwide 
asking  for  the  release  of  all  the  hos- 
tages. In  Father  Jenco's  words,  "Don't 
forget— there  are  three  more  to  come." 
Today  is  a  day  of  great  joy  and  grati- 
tude for  the  first  release.  May  we  turn 
this  joy  into  a  renewed  prayer  effort 
targeted  at  the  healing  of  the  deep 
and  ancient  wounds  in  the  fractured 
Middle  East.  I  also  thank  the  beautiful 
parishioners  at  Our  Lady  of  Belen 
Catholic  Church  for  their  fine  exam- 
ple, and  I  ask  them  to  continue  their 
special  efforts  on  behalf  of  peace  and 
healing  in  the  entire  Middle  East.  We 
are  uplifted  by  the  first  success.  Care- 
ful action,  backed  by  powerful  prayer, 
can  bring  new  hopes  and  more  release^ 
of  innocent  victims. 


D  1410 
MONETARY  POUCY 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  talk  a  little  about  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
his  statements  a  few  days  and  some 
statements  he  maide  today  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

I  want  to  say  right  up  front  that 
there  is  probably  no  one  serving  the 
public  for  whom  this  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  more  respect  and  ad- 
miration than  Paul  Volcker.  I  think 
economic  historians  will  put  him  down 
in  the  history  books  alongside  the 
truly  great  Americans  in  terms  of  ex- 
ercising discretionary  powers  in  diffi- 
cult times  to  solve  some  of  our  most 
difficult  economic  problems. 

However,  last  week.  Chairman 
Volcker  appeared  before  the  Senate 
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Banking  Committee  for  liis  semiannu- 
al report  to  Congress,  and  just  today, 
he  testified  on  the  House  side.  In  his 
testimony,  the  chairman  provided 
little  reason  to  expect  that  interest 
rates  would  drop  significantly  or  soon. 

I  fear  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  tl^at 
regard,  may  be  on  the  right  track,  but 
inclined  to  move  too  slowly.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  risks  to  our  own  and  the 
world  economy  are  too  lightly  regard- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  lower  inter- 
est rates  in  this  country  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world— not  just  somewhat 
lower  interest  rates  but  much  lower  in- 
terest rates.  Instead,  real  interest 
rates— that  is,  interest  rates  adjusted 
for  the  inflation  rate— are  higher 
today  in  every  major  industrial  coun- 
try than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
G-5  meeting  last  September.  There  is 
a  false  euphoria  around  that  interest 
rates  have  fallen.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  over  the  past  10  months,  inflation 
has  fallen  much  faster  in  the  United 
States  and  worldwide  than  have  inter- 
est rates.  Thus,  we  still  have  among 
the  highest  real  interest  rates  in  any 
economic  period  in  America's  modem 
industrial  era. 

In  my  opinion— and  I  say  this  reluc- 
tantly because,  as  I  said,  I  have  the 
highest  regard  for  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  for 
what  he  has  done— this  is  unaccept- 
able in  a  world  that  is  dragging  the 
bottom,  in  terms  of  real  economic 
growth^There  is  no  question  that  our 
economy  and  the  economies  of  most  of 
our  industrial  allies  are  dragging  the 
bottom.  Growth  was  actually  flat  or' 
down  in  most  of  Europe  and  Japan  in 
the  first  quarter.  The  second  quarter 
appears  to  be  only  a  little  better. 

The  Commerce  Department  report- 
ed last  week  that  the  U.S.  economy 
was  up  only  1.1  percent  in  the  second 
quarter.  Frankly,  this  is  with  very 
little  momentum  to  take  us  into  the 
second  half  of  1986. 

Without  any  disrespect  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  he  and  his  central  bank  coun- 
terparts, in  my  judgment,  are  fighting 
the  last  war.  We  have  allowed  the 
fight  against  inflation  to  go  on  too 
long.  We  need  a  policy  which  recog- 
nizes that  the  delicate  balance  of  eco- 
nomic forces  in  the  world  is  gradually 
tipping  in  favor  of  deflation,  not  infla- 
tion. 

There  is  certainly  a  tendency  to  see 
the  recent  oil  price  drop  as  a  short- 
term  event  and  one  whose  effects  will 
pass  very  quickly.  This  is  both  wrong 
and  dangerous.  The  process  of  adjust- 
ment to  lower  oil  prices  is  just  the  be- 
ginning, and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
if  OPEC  is  to  take  4  million  barrels  a 
day  out  of  non-OPEC  world  produc- 
tion. This  they  would  have  to  do  in 
order  to  cause  oil  prices  to  spiral 
upward,    as    some    fear    to    be    right 


around  the  comer.  Actually  world  oil 
production  is  higher  today  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  consumption  has 
changed  very  little. 

In  this  long  process  of  adjustment, 
the  recent  drop  in  inflation  is  not  tem- 
porary, but  one  which  will  be  with  us 
for  many  months,  if  not  years.  Indeed, 
the  story  is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
1970's.  In  the  1980's,  lower  oil  prices 
will  lower  production  costs,  and  the 
slow  transition  of  resources  out  of  the 
energy  sector  will  hold  down  the  over- 
all economy.  In  this  world,  inflation 
could  be  2  to  2.5  percent,  rather  than 
the  4-percent  rate  of  recent  years. 

Yes,  it  is  possible  that  the  lower 
\/tUue  of  the  dollar  will  raise  the  prices 
of  imports.  But,  looking  at  a  slow 
growth  world,  the  consensus  seems  to 
point  to  most  foreigners  holding  down 
prices  and  taking  the  economic  losses 
rather  than  losing  U.S.  market  share. 

Yes,  it  is  possible  that  the  lower 
dollar  will  take  the  lid  off  of  the  prices 
of  our  own  domestically  produced 
goods,  but  that  is  hard  to  imagine  in  a 
world  in  which  oar  own  exports  will 
still  face  intense  competition  abroad. 

Ye§,  it  is  possible  that  higher  import 
prices,  or  the  fear  of  higher  import 
prices,  will  get  into  our  wage  base.  But 
that  is  not  likely,  with  better  than  7- 
percent  unemployment— and  much 
higher  unemployment  rates  abroad. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  we  have  not  made 
as  much  progress  on  the  deficit  as 
some  would  like.  But  the  fact  is  that 
high  real  interest  rates  and  low  eco- 
nomic growth  make  it  virtually  impos- 
sible to  show  dramatic  progress  on  the 
deficit— or,  in  these  difficult  economic 
times,  to  get  the  necessary  support  to 
cut  the  deficit. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  today  the 
^world  economy  is  rurming  on  empty. 
The  drop  in  oil  prices  represents  a  po- 
tential shift  of  some  $300  billion  in 
world  trade  to  nonoil  world  trade  2  to 
3  years  into  the  future. 

Yet,  slow  growth  here  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  other  industrial  con- 
tries  make  it  difficult  to  see  how  we 
get  from  here  to  there. 

Indeed,  slow  growth  in  the  industrial 
countries  is  not  very  encouraging  for 
the  developing  countries  who  depend 
on  strong  export  growth? 
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Whatever  the  Federal  Reserve's  con- 
cerns, the  passage  to  a  better  econom- 
ic futu);£  is  not  through  real  interest 
rates  or,  said  another  way,  we  cannot 
get  there  with  real  interest  rates  as 
high  as  they  are.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
asking  more  than  any  economic 
system  can  produce. 

We  can  look  for  inflation  in  every 
comer  and  at  every  turn.  We  can 
always  find  a  "what  if."  But,  in  so 
doing,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  "fighting 
the  last  war."  We  are  adopting  a  "Ma- 
ginot  Line"  approach  to  economic 
policy  with  outdated  tactics  and  misdi- 


rected strategy.  We  should  be  con- 
cerned, in  this  very  fragile  world,  with 
the  need  to  strive  for  progress  and,  in, 
so  doing,  we  must  take  some  chances. 

These  chances  may  entail  some  in- 
flation risk,  but  so  be  it. 

The  preponderance  of  economic  evi- 
dence points  to  the  risks  of  lower,  not 
higher  prices  and,  unfortunately,  to 
lower,  not  higher,  economic  growth. 

In  1982.  we  easily  recognized  the  eco- 
nomic dangers  because  we  were  in  a  re- 
cession. Today,  the  dangers  are  dis- 
guised in  a  veneer  of  prosperity,  and  a 
very  thin  veneer  at  that.  > 

The  chairman  is  rightly  concerned 
that  other  countries  change  their  eco- 
nomic policies  before  we  change  ours. 

But,  it  is  neither  constructive,  nor  is 
it  realistic  to  look  to  our  industrial 
counterparts  for  economic  leadership. 
We  need  to  take  the  lead.  We  must 
insist  that  other  countries  follow.  But, 
we  must  take  the  lead  in  lowering  in- 
terest rates  and  lowering  them  far 
more  aggressively  than  we  have  to 
date. 

The  world  fleeds  lower  real  interest 
rates.  We  must  take  the  risks  in  estab- 
lishing this  new  interest  rate  environ- 
ment. Although  these  risks  may 
appear  great  to  some,  they  are  not 
truly  great  considering  the  alternative. 

'    OIL  IMPORT  FEE 

Now,  Mr.  President,  just  as  an  aside, 
I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  dis- 
cuss one  possible  way  to  link  the  need 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  with  our 
problems  in  the  energy  sector. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  current  oil 
contract  price  is  about  $12  to  $13  per 
barrel  and  the  spot  market  price  for 
Brent  North  Sea  crude  is  less  than  $9 
peirbarrel. 

U.S.  oil  production  will  be  devastat- 
ed at  such  prices.  And,  it  clearly  ap- 
pears to  be  OPEC's  intention  to  force 
a  substantial  amount  of  non-OPEC  oil 
out  of  production. 

One  way  to  protect  our  own  domes- 
tic oil  industry  and  slow  the  transition 
to  lower  oil  prices  is  an  oil  import  fee. 

We  could  raise  $7.4  billion  in  reve- 
nues in^iscal  year  1987  alone  with  a  $5 
per  barrel  fee  and  $22.1  billion  over  3 
years. 

If  we  put  on  only  a  $3  per  barrel  fee, 
we  could  raise  $4.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1987  and  $13.2  billion  over  3  years. 

These  are  substantial  amounts  of 
revenue  and  the  burden  such  a  fee 
niight  impose  on  consumers  would  be 
offset  dramatically  by  the  relief  it 
would  provide  to  the  energy  sector  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  talked  about  an  oil  import  fee 
many  times  in  the  past.  It  may  be  that 
now  is  the  appropriate  time  to  consid- 
er ^his  proposal  again  in  a  serious 
mami^r. 

Mc,  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  yi^ld  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]. 


Mr.  DIXON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kentucky. 


RECENT  ICC  DECISION  SOUNDS 
THE  DEATH  KNELL  FOR  NS- 
CONRAIL  MERGER 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  by  a  4-to-l  vote,  turned 
down  the  merger  of  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Transportation  Co.  As  a  result,  the 
Sai^a  Fe  will  be  forced  to  sell  SP,  an 
almost  unprecedented  action  in 
modern  railroad  merger  history. 

I  am  not  here  today,  however,  to  dis- 
cuss the  Santa  Fe  merger.  Instead.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  what  this 
decision  means  for  the  Norfolk  South- 
ern's proposal  to  purchase  Conrail. 

As  you  know,  in  January  of  this 
year,  the  Senate  decided  in  S.  638  to 
sell  the  federally  owned  Conrail  to 
Norfolk  Southern.  I  thought  this  deci- 
sion was  a  mistake  at  the  time  and  I 
still  believe  it  is  wrong.  Rather  than 
selling  Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern 
and  creating  the  largest  railway  in  the 
Nation,  I  believe  that  Conrail  should 
be  sold  to  the  public.  A  public  offering 
avoids  the  serious  antitrust  problems 
which  flow  from  an  NS-Conrail  combi- 
nation, while  still  providing  well  over 
$1  billion— and  more  likely  close  to  $2 
billion— in  cash  to  help  meet  our 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  obligations. 

When  the  sale  legislation  was  before 
the  Senate,  I  argued,  along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues,  that  a  Conrail-Nor- 
folk  Southern  merger  would  never 
pass  muster  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  Department  of  Transportation, 
joined  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
has  consistently  stated  that  any  anti- 
trust concerns  could  be  taken  care  of. 
However,  one  of  the  main  reasons  the 
ICC  seems  to  have  denied  the  Santa 
Pe-Southem  Pacific  merger  was  that 
they  could  not  find  a  reasonable  and 
workable  package  of  conditions. 

Secretary  Dole  may  now  regret  of- 
fering to  send  the  Norfolk  Southem- 
Conrail  transaction  to  the  ICC  for  its 
review  because  the  anticompetitive 
consequences  presented  by  the  Santa 
Fe  case  are  less  than  half  as  large  as 
those  problems  presented  by  the  Nor- 
folk Southern  proposal.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Santa 
Fe  merger  presented  antitrust  prob- 
lems of  approximately  6.2  million  tons 
of  freight,  or  about  $240  million  in  rev- 
enues. In  comparison,  a  Conrail-Nor- 
folk  Southern  merger  creates  serious 
antitt-ust  concerns  for  over  19  million 
tons  of  freight,  or  about  $527  millidn 
in  revenues,  over  three  times  as  much 
tonnage  and  over  twice  as  much  reve- 
nue as  the  Santa  Fe  merger. 

Although  the  ICC's  written  decision 
will  not  be  out  until  fall,  two  Commis- 
sioners,   Malcolm   M.B.    Sterrett   and 


J.J.  Simmons,  specifically  commented 
on  the  competition  issues.  As  Simmons 
reported,  "the  anticompetitive  effects 
outweigh  the  public  benefits."  Given 
this  background,  it  is  simply  not  rea- 
sonable for  anyone  to  further  contend 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  any  other  independent  anti- 
trust review  authority  would  approve 
the  Conrail-Norfolk  Southern  merger. 
If  the  Santa  Fe  decision  means  any- 
thing, it  means  that  the  ICC  would 
not  approve  a  Conrail-NS  combina- 
tion. 

The  ICC  decision,  however,  is  not 
the  only  blow  the  Norfolk  Southern 
proposal  has  suffered  in  recent 
months,  Mr.  President.  Recent  devel- 
opments involving  the  Guilford 
system,  which  under  the  NS  proposal 
is  to  play  a  key  role  in  addressing  anti- 
trust concerns  by  acquiring  significant 
NS-Conrail  mileage,  further  serve  to 
demonstrate  its  fundamental  flaws. 

As  I  have  stated  before.  Guilford  is 
in  a  very  weak  financial  situation  and 
could  not  possibly  handle  the  competi- 
tion that  a  Conrail-Norfolk  Southern 
merger  would  create.  Furthermore, 
statistics  show  that  the  railroads  that 
now  form  Guilford  reported  a  net  loss 
from  1982  to  1984  of  nearly  $30  mil- 
lion, even  after  employee  wage  hold- 
ings and  Government  subsidies.  In 
1984.  the  first  full  year  of  Guilford's 
merged  operation,  its  net  railway  oper- 
ating income  declined,  its  fixed  charge 
coverage  declined,  and  its  operating 
ratio  worsened. 

Today.  Guilford  is  in  even  more  seri- 
ous shape  than  it  was  when  the  Senate 
evaluated  it  in  January.  Its  basic  fi- 
nancial wealcness  is  no  longer  the  only 
reason  it  is  hopelessly  unsuitable  to 
acquire  lines  from  a  combined  Conrail- 
NS,  it  is  also  now  facing  serious  labor 
problems.  Recently,  the  U.S.  district 
court  found  Guilford  in  violation  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  collective- 
bargaining  agreements.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  even  consider  giving  Guilford 
a  key  role  in  any  Conrail  sale;  its  labor 
problems,  and  the  way  it  has  chosen  to 
address  those  problems,  make  any 
Guilford  involvement  impossible. 

The  ICC  decision  and  the  Guilford 
labor  problems,  therefore,  sound  the 
death  knell  for  any  proposal  to  sell 
Conrail  to  the  Norfolk  Southern.  But 
even  though  the  Norfolk  Southern 
proposal  is  dead,  Conrail  must  still  be 
sold  and  can  still  be  sold.  A  public  of- 
fering will  still  work.  Indeed,  it  offers 
the  only  chance  to  return  Conrail  to 
the  private  sector  quickly.  I  urge  my 
colleagues,  therefore,  to  take  another 
look  at  the  public  offering  proposal, 
and  then  to  join  me  in  working  to  see 
that  we  use  that  means  to  return  Con- 
rail to  the  private  sector  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Kentucky  and 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Cranston]. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Kentucky. 


PROPOSED  SOUTH  AFRICA 
SANCTIONS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  aparth- 
ied  and  the  need  for  strong  sanctions 
against  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  until  it  ends  the  abomination  of 
that  violent  racial  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  begin  Thurs- 
day the  important  process  of  advanc- 
ing a  meaningful  South  Africa  sanc- 
tions bill. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  at  the  outset  of 
this  process  to  our  chairman,  Dick 
LuGAR,  who  has  been  responsive  to  my 
request  that  our  committee  act  with 
dispatch,  and  who  has  agreed  to  move 
up  the  markup  to  this  week  at  my  re- 
quest. 

The  time  has  come  to  call  the  roll  on 
this  issue. 

We  must  vote  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee— as  we  will  this  week. 

We  must  vote  in  the  full  Senate— 
and  I  for  one  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
ensure  that  the  Senate  votes  on  the 
South  Africa  issue  and  sends  a  bill  to 
the  White  House  before  we  break  for 
the  August  recess.  In  pressing  this 
effort,  I  will  be  backed  by  a  strong  bi- 
partisan coalition  absolutely  commit- 
ted to  prompt  Senate  action  against 
apartheid. 

The  failure  of  the  President  to  lead 
on  this  issue  has  left  it  to  Congress  to 
give  voice  and  legislative  meaning  to 
Americans'  repugnance  of  apartheid. 
It  is'time  for  us  to  move  beyond  the 
White  House  policy  of  do-nothingism 
and  to  act  in  a  considered,  construc- 
tive, and  effective  manner.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee can  reach  a  bipartisan  agree- 
ment on  an  effective  anti-apartheid 
sanctions  measure,  one  that  will  merit 
the  support  of  a  substantial,  veto- 
proof  majority  of  the  full  Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  author  of  the 
strongest  anti-apartheid  measure 
pending  in  the  Senate,  S.  2570,  which 
is  identical  to  the  House-passed  bill. 
And  I  have  been  pleased  to  work  with 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Weicker  and 
other  colleagues  on  related  proposals. 

I  believe  that  in  confronting  an  evil 
as  clear  as  apartheid,  no  half-way 
measures  will  suffice. 

American  action  against  apartheid  is 
a  strategic  imperative— we  must  let 
the  oppressed  black  majority  who  will 
inevitably  come  to  rule  in  Pretoria 
know  that  America  stands  with  them, 
that  we  stand  for  democracy  and 
against  facism.  racism,  and  oppression. 
The     future     standing     of     Ame^ca 
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throughout  the  African  continent 
hangs  in  the  balance.  Today  the  rac- 
ists in  Pretoria  are  the  Communists' 
best  allies— for  in  the  perpetuation  of 
apartheid  lies  the  most  certain  path  to 
an  ultimate  takeover  of  South  Africa 
by  forces  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

Of  equal  importance,  American 
action  against  apartheid  is,  I  believe,  a 
moral  obligation.  U.S.  Senators  have 
only  a  limited  influence  over  events  in 
South  Africa;  the  oppressed  black  ma- 
jority is  virtually  powerless  as  it  is 
beaten,  whipped  and  denied  even  the 
most  basic  and  fundamental  human 
rights.  We  have  an  obligation  to  use 
our  limited  power  as  a  progressive 
force,  to  use  our  power  to  make  peace- 
ful democratic  change  possible  lest  we 
make  violent  revolution  the  only 
means  by  which  repression  can  be 
ended. 

Americans,  ultimately  refused  to  do 
business  with  the  Nazi  Germany  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  So,  too,  must  we  now  de- 
clare that  we  will  no  longer  profit  by 
and  conduct  commerce  with  racist 
South  Africa. 

I  regret  that,  in  my  judgment  the 
measure  advanced  by  Chairman 
LuGAH— while  a  constructive  step  for- 
ward—will not  have  sufficient  impact 
on  those  who  monopolize  political  and 
economic  power  in  Pretoria.  There- 
fore, at  an  appropriate  point  in  the 
committee  proceedings,  I  will  call  for  a 
vote  on  my  bill,  S.  2570— which  would 
establish  an  embargo  on  all  United 
States  trade  with  South  Africa  and 
provide  for  an  orderly  withdrawal  of 
American  investments  there.  I  believe 
this  is  the  most  desirable  action  for 
the  Senate  to  take  and  I  am  prepared 
to  take  this  issue  to  the  floor. 

This  bill,  the  measure  that  I  will 
offer  in  the  committee,  the  measure 
that  has  passed  the  House,  contains 
three  sanctions  effective  6  months 
after  enactment: 

First,  a  total  trade  embargo  on  im- 
ports from  and  exports  to  South 
Africa,  including  South  African-occu- 
pied Namibia. 

Second,  a  total  ban  on  U.S.  invest- 
ment, including  bank  loans;  disinvest- 
ment would  have  to  occur  within  6 
months. 

Third,  a  ban  on  landing  of  South  Af- 
rican Airways  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  virtually  no  exemptions  or 
loopholes,  other  than  a  proviso  allow- 
ing exports  of  medicine  to  South 
Africa  and  imports  of  those  strategic 
minerals  which  the  President  certifies 
are  in  short  supply. 

In  the  event  S.  2570  is  not  adopted 
by  the  committee,  I  am  also  prepared 
to  advance  other  proposals  for  the 
committee's  consideration,  based  upon 
the  work  of  the  Eminent  Person's 
Group  and  of  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Nations.  Some  of  these  provisions- 
such  as  the  ban  on  intelligence  coop- 
eration—are even  stronger  than  S. 
2570. 


These  amendments,  which  have 
been  developed  in  close  consultation 
with  Senators  Kennedy  and  Weicker, 
will  be  designed  to  strengthen  the 
markup  vehicle  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  the  proposal  of 
Chairman  Luger.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  chairman's  proposal  crosses  the 
legislative  Rubicon  and  finally  comes 
out  in  favor  of— albeit  very  limited- 
punitive  economic  sanctions. 

The  purpose  of  the  strengthening 
amendinents  which  I  will  offer  is  quite 
simple:  in  order  to  protect  America's 
strategic  interests,  we  must  increase 
the  cost  of  perpetuating  apartheid  for 
the  white  minority  regime  in  Pretoria. 
As  a  package,  my  substitute  proposal 
seeks  to  accomplish  the  following: 

First.  Makes  new  investment  ban 
total,  covering  reinvestment  and  bank 
loans. 

Second.  Extends  ban  on  imports 
from  parastatals— steel,  some  coal— to 
include  ban  on  imports  from  sectors  of 
South  African  economy  largely  con- 
trolled by  monopolies— all  steel,  coal, 
uranium,  agriculture,  food,  textiles. 

Third.  Makes  ban  on  computer  sales 
total  and  requires  United  States  com- 
puter companies  to  disinvest  their 
South  African  holdings. 

Fourth.  Limits  visas,  to  those  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary  to  help  end  apart- 
heid. 

Fifth.  Bans  all  banking  between 
United  States  and  South  Africa,  in- 
cluding freeze  on  South  African  indi- 
vidual assets  in  United  States. 

Sixth.  Bars  United  States-South 
Africa  military  and  intelligence  coop- 
eration. 

Seventh.  Cufcels  tax  agreements. 

Eighth.  Prc*iibits  any  military/para- 
military exports  or  imports. 

Ninth.  Makes  landing  rights  ban 
two-way. 

Tenth.  Prohibits  assistance  to  South 
African  energy  companies. 

Eleventh.  Bars  United  States  Gov- 
ernment contracting  with,  procure- 
ment from  South  Africa  and  bars 
United  States  Government  promotion 
of  trade  and  tourism  with  South 
Africa. 

Twelfth.  Bars  all  United  States  pe- 
^  troleum  exports  to  South  Africa. 

The  Cranston  substitute  would  pro- 
vide for  the  lifting  of  all  sanctions  in 
the  event  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment releases  Nelson  Mandela  and  all 
other  political  prisoners,  unbans  politi- 
cal organizations  and  enters  into  nego- 
tiations with  truly  representative  lead- 
ers of  the  black  majority. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Chairman  Lugar  in  the  days  and 
weeks  ahead  to  pass  a  strong  economic 
sanctions  bill  and  to  place  our  Nation 
back  on  the  right  side  of  history. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  COVER- 
AGE OP  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak. 
We  have  had  some  time  that  has  been 
available  to  Senators.  They  have  been 
able  to  come  to  the  floor  and  speak  on 
various  and  sundry  issues!  T  have  abso- 
lutely no  objection  to  that. 

But  I  certainl)^  hope  that  some  who 
are  favorably  inclined  toward  TV  in 
the  Senate  or  even  those  who  oppose 
it  would  come  to  the  Senate  floor  and 
make  some  kind  of  a  comment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  yield,  I 
anf  wondering  if  he  would  reflect  the 
sentiment  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  as  to 
any  early  vote  on  the  subject.  If  there 
is  no  desire  to  speak,  if  minds  are 
made  up,  if  speech  is  unnecessary,  we 
can  dispose  of  this  matter. 
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Mr.  FORD.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  I,  for  one,  am 
perfectly  willing  to  vote  now.  But  it  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  give  that  assur- 
ance to  the  distinguished  Senator.  We 
have  some  Members,  I  believe  on  both 
sides,  who  have  asked  that  we  not 
have  any  votes  until  somewhere  after 
4  o'clock. 

So  under  those  circumstances,  we 
have  about  1  hour  and  15  minutes 
before  serious  consideration  can  be 
given  to  a  time  certain. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  understand  the  ne- 
cessities, but  I  think  Memli|ers  either 
should  speak  now 

Mr.  fKDRD.  Or  forever  hold  their 
peace. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  not  forever  hold 
their  peace,  at  least  not  to  let  the  time 
get  away  from  us  at  this  pojnt,  and 
come  in  at  the  end  of  the  day,  who 
want  to  argue  about  this  subject. 
There  is  opportunity  now  to  come  to 
the  floor.  I  hope  they  will  do  it 
promptly. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  certain- 
ly agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  that  time  is  avail- 
able. He  and  I  both  are  here  on  the 
floor  as  managers  of  the  bill.  Those 
who  would  like  to  speak.  I  wish  would 
come  on,  rather  than  waft  until  after  4 
o'clock,  5  o'clock,  6  o'clock,  and  decide 
they  want  to  make  a  speech. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  hear  from 
our  colleagues  in  the  next  hour  or  1 
hour  and  15  minutes. 

Seeing  no  one  wishing  to  speak,  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescined. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
from  our  side  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  form  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  want 
10  more  minutes? 

Mr.  EXON.  No;  I  think  10  will  be 
quite  adequate.  But  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  his  usual  cour>esy. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Before  the  Sen- 
ator begins,  would  he  yield  to  me  per- 
haps 15  or  20  seconds? 
/  Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  his  courtesy. 

PERMANENT,  GAVEL-TO-GAVEL  TELEVISION 
COVERAGE 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  Victor  Hugo  who  wrote  "There  is 
one  thing  stronger  than  all  the  armies 
in  the  world:  and  that  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come."  Very  clearly  the  idea 
of  televising  the  Senate  has  come. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  Senate  has 
the  historic  opportunity  to  perma- 
nently establish  gavel-to-gavel  broad- 
casts of  its  debates  to  the  American 
public.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  broadcast  coverage. 

This  is  an  important  matter  for  the 
country  and  one  the  Senate  has  given 
the  utmost  care  and  consideration. 
Indeed,  the  cautious,  deliberative 
nature  of  the  Senate  has  been  exhibit- 
ed to  the  fullest  in  the  40  years  the 
Senate  has  discussed  placing  television 
cameras  in  the  galleries.  The  Senate 
first  allowed  cameras  in  committee 
hearings  in  1948,  but  despite  countless 
commission  recommendations  and  leg- 
islative proposals  for  fuller  coverage,  a 
Senate  debate  was  not  broadcast  even 
by  radio  until  the  1977  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  debate. 

As  the  years  went  by  however,  the 
body  of  evidence  in  favor  of  televised 
debate  became  overwhelming,  since 
State  legislatures,  national  legislatures 
in  other  countries,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  all  successfully  adopt- 
ed television  coverage.  In  1982,  the 
Senate  by  an  overwhelming  95  to  1 
vote  authorized  radio  and  television 
coverage  of  Senate  proceedings,  but 
legislation  to  implement  the  coverage 
was  not  approved  in  subsequent  years. 

This  year  the  efforts  of  the  past  coa- 
lesced with  renewed  Interest  among 
Senators,  and  cameras  are  now  in  the 
galleries  and  there  seems  little  doubt 
they  are  here  to  stay.  Even  in  this  dra- 
matic year,  though,  the  Senate  has  in- 
troduced the  cameras  in  a  step-by-step 
approach  that  has  examined  the  con- 
sequences at  every  juncture. 


In  February,  the  Senate  debated  for 
25  hours  over  a  9-day  period  many 
questions  and  concerns  about  the 
impact  of  television  on  the  Senate. 
Many  Senators  were  rightfully  con- 
cerned about  changes  to  an  institution 
crafted  by  our  Founding  Fathers  to 
balance  the  interests  of  the  small 
States  and  minorities  against  those  of 
the  more  populous  States  and  majori- 
ties. These  Senators  appreciated  the 
Senate's  longer  election  cycles  and 
rules  that  allows  the  body  to  thought- 
fully examine  the  issues  of  the  day. 
Also,  Senators  had  healthy  concerns 
about  the  power  of  television— a 
medium  that  the  average  child  will 
spend  more  time  watching  than  will  be 
spent  in  the  classroom. 

Concerns  were  voiced  that  cameras 
would  compel  Senators  to  talk  on 
every  subject  endlessly  and  disrupt 
Senate  operations.  Others  felt  the 
public  might  not  understand  peculari- 
ties  of  the  Senate— long  quorum  calls, 
nongermane  amendments,  filibusters, 
and  the  general  difficulty  of  accom- 
plishing business  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  other  side.  Senators  argued 
the  impact  of  the  cameras  would  be 
slight  or  maybe  even  improve  the 
Senate.  Rather  than  leading  to  show- 
boating, the  cameras  would  restrain 
Senators,  make  speeches  more  concise, 
limit  sloppy  practices,  and  increase  the 
Nation's  understanding  of  the  Senate's 
business  and  practices. 

The  Senate  debated  these  matters  at 
length  and  proposals  were  put  forth 
on  ways  to  accommodate  the  intrusion 
of  the  cameras  in  the  Senate's  busi- 
ness, by  altering  Senate  rules  and  lim- 
iting televised  debates.  But,  some  pro- 
posals to  change  the  Senate  often 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  Senate  and 
would  have  affected  exactly  those 
changes  some  feared  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cameras.  In  the  end,  no 
one  could  say  exactly  what  impact  the 
cameras  would  have  on  the  Senate  or 
what  the  best  remedy  would  be  if 
there  was  a  problem. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  the  ideas 
took  hold  that  there  was  nothing  hap- 
pening in  the  Senate  that  the  people 
should  not  know  about— that,  in  fact, 
the  people  have  a  right  to  know.  The 
only  way  people  are  going  to  know  is 
by  using  television,  the  most  up-to- 
date  communications  technology  and 
the  principal  source  of  news  for  most 
people.  It  was  time  to  take  a  chance. 

Nine  amendments  were  considered 
and  five  adopted,  and  six  roUcall  votes 
were  taken.  Finally,  by  a  vote  of  67  to 
21,  the  Senate  agreed  to  permanently 
establish  radio  coverage  and  embark 
on  a  series  of  test  periods  for  televi- 
sion coverage.  The  first  test  period 
broadcast  just  to  Senate  offices  and 
began  May  1.  The  second  test  period 
inaugurated  public  broadcasts  and 
began  June  2. 

During  the  test  periods.  Senators 
have    learned    much    about    camera 


angles,  lighting,  and  background.  Ad- 
hoc  committees  of  Senators  have  been 
formed  to  gather  comments  and  sug- 
gestions on  improving  the  broadcasts. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  reviewed 
these  proposals  and  adjustments  have 
been  made  in  a  variety  of  ways  from  a 
lighter  blue  curtain  behind  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  to  regulations  on  the  size 
and  number  of  charts  and  graphs. 

Frankly,  though,  the  cameras  have 
had  negligible  effect  on  the  operation 
of  the  Senate.  During  the  test  period, 
the  Senate  has  worked  on  measures 
ranging  from  Smithsonian  laborato- 
ries in  the  Canal  Zone  to  a  historic  re- 
vision of  the  Tax  Code.  The  funda- 
mental principles  that  established  the 
Senate  have  continued  to  operate  and 
affirmed  in  a  recent  report  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service: 

•  •  •  television  coverage  has  changed  the 
patterns  of  the  Senate  floor  activity  very 
little.  The  results  of  this  study  show  the 
Senate  to  be  a  selectively  deliberative  body 
rather  than  a  generally  deliberative  one. 
Most  of  the  Senate's  floor  time  was.  and 
continues  to  be  spent,  considering  only  a 
few  measures  at  great  length. 

The  American  public  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  beneficiary  of  Senate  televi- 
sion broadcasts.  While  not  all  areas  of 
the  country  yet  have  the  cable  hook- 
ups to  watch  Senate  debates,  coverage 
will  increase  through  time  and  all 
areas  benefit  from  news  organizations' 
greater  access  to  the  debates.  Where 
service  has  been  established,  positive 
response  have  included  these  respond- 
ents to  a  C-SPAN  call-in: 

I  hope  the  Senate  •  *  •  keeps  the  TV  cov- 
erage, because  I'm  sure  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  think  the  way  I  do— they'd  like 
to  be  able  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves. 

I've  been  dying  to  watch  the  Senate— they 
have  more  time  to  deliberate,  discuss  *  *  * 

I  can't  describe  the  sense  of  pride  1  felt  in 
an  institution  that  I'd  given  up  on— let  me 
correct  that— two  Institutions  I'd  given  up 
on:  Televison  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  comments  from  the  public  are 
backed  by  the  public  opinion  polls.  A 
Washington  Post/ABC  survey  found 
that  41  percent  of  the  people  watch 
"very  frequently"  or  "fairly  frequent- 
ly" the  Senate  broadcasts,  and  that  54 
percent  of  those  had  a  favorable  Im- 
pression of  the  Senate.  A  more  recent 
Harris  Poll  found  that  75  percent  ap- 
prove of  congressional  broadcasts. 

In  urging  my  colleagues  to  take  this 
final— almost  inevitable  at  this  point- 
step  for  full  and  permanent  coverage 
of  televised  coverage  of  the  Senate,  I 
quote  Senator  Howard  Baker  who 
urged  the  Senate  in  this  direction  for 
so  many  years: 

Ours  (the  Senate)  is  intended  as  a  moder- 
ating influence  on  the  nation.  Ours  is  a 
forum  in  which  the  rights  of  minority  opin- 
ion are  accorded  greater  weight  than  any- 
where else  on  Earth  •  •  *.  If  this  special 
character  is  lost  in  the  public  debate  of  sig- 
nificant issues,  the  country  will  be  much  the 
poorer  for  it. 

I  again  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  very  much. 


PROFESSOR  ANATOLY  RABEN, 
AND  A  CONGRESSIONAL  CALL 
TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  Jewish 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union 
reached  a  high  in  1979  when  51,320 
men,  women,  and  children  were  al- 
lowed to  seek  new  homes  overseas. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  number 
of  emigrants  has  declined  dramatical- 
ly, reaching  a  low  of  only  896  in  1984. 
In  1985,  the  number  was  1.140.  a  very 
small  number  but  the  first  positive 
trend  since  1978. 

This  behavior  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties is  perplexing  to  Americans  and. 
indeed,  people  around  the  world. 
Equally  perplexing  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Soviet  officials  deal  with 
those  who  request  permission  to  emi- 
grate. A  case  in  point  is  ^hat  of  Prof. 
Anatoly  Raben. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  not  only 
served  his  nation  well,  and  his  family, 
but  he  served  well  his  nation  in  time 
of  war  and  peace.  But  this  mari  also 
followed  a  career  in  medicine  to'  help 
his  fellow  man.  Professor  Raben  was 
bom  in  1923  and  first  experienced  the 
hardship  of  life  under  the  Soviet 
system  when  in  1932.  his  father  was 
arrested  and  served  4  years  in  prison. 
In  1937,  his  father  was  again  arrested 
and  then  executed. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  terror  and 
confusion  of  the  Stalinist  period  was 
interrupted  by  the  Second  World  War 
and  Anatoly  Raben  found  himself  in 
the  Soviet  Red  army.  He  served  3 
months  as  a  private  in  1941  before  at- 
tending medical  school.  From  1944  to 
•1945,  he  was  the  chief  physician  of  a 
tank  regiment  which  fought  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland  and,  eventually. 
Germany.  He  was  wounded  in  1945 
and  received  the  order  of  the  red  star 
and  eight  military  medals. 

In  October  1950.  Anatoly  was  arrest- 
ed and  accused  as  the  "son  of  an 
enemy  of  the  peoplfe."  He  was  held  at 
several  prisons  and/tortured.  After  re- 
fusing to  sign  any  ronfession.  he  spent 
nearly  4  years  in  a  labor  camp  for  po- 
litical prisoners,  Anatoly's  mother, 
Sophia,  was  also  arrested  2  weeks  after 
Anatoly's  arrest  and  internally  exiled 
for  4  years. 

Upon  his  release.  Professor  Raben 
embarked  upon  a  medical  career  that 
eamd  him  great  respect  for  his  exper- 
tise. He  was  a  highly  prolific  writer 
and  published  about  200  scientific 
papers  and  7  medical  books.  His 
youngest  daughter,  Nina,  also  followed 
him  into  the  medical  profession. 

Then,  in  1979,  everything  changed 
when  Professor  Raben  applied  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  punishment  for  seeking  to 


join  relatives  in  the  West,  this  re- 
nowned specialist  was  forced  to  resign 
from  his  positions  at  the  Moscow 
Cancer  Research  Institute  as  well  as 
his  numerous  editorial  posts.  Not  until 
3  years  later,  in  early  1982,  did  he 
learn  that  his  application  had  been  re- 
fused on  the  basis  that  he  had  "no 
grounds  to  apply  for  an  emigration 
visa." 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  incomprehen- 
sible that  a  man  such  as  this,  one  who 
fought  so  long  and  hard  for  his  nation 
and  whose  family  suffered  so  horribly 
under  the  Stalinist  system  that  even 
the  Soviets  have  repudiated,  should  be 
so  sadly  mistreated.  Yet  Professor 
Raben  is  one  among  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  have  been  victim- 
ized by  Soviet  repression. 

The  Soviet  Union  wants  to  rank 
among  the  great  and  respected  nations 
of  the  world.  Membership  in  this  club, 
however,  requires  the  consent  of  its 
members.  Yet  no  nation  which  values 
its  people  could  grant  the  Soviet 
Union  the  respect  it  wants.  The  Sovi- 
ets must  learn  that  respect  must  be 
earned;  it  cannot  be  bullied  no  matter 
how  many  thousands  of  tanks  and 
missiles  are  built  or  millions  of  inno- 
cent people  oppressed. 

This  is  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize 
to  the  Soviet  leadership.  I  ask,  what 
threat  can  Professor  Raben  pose  to 
the  Soviet  Union?  If  a  man  who  has  so 
nobly  served  both  his  nation  and 
fellow  man  is  a  threat  to  a  nation, 
where  is  the  strength  of  that  nation?  I 
urge  the  Soviet  leadership  to  live  up  to 
the  international  commitment  they 
made  under  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
allow  Professor  Raben,  his  family,  and 
others  who  may  also  desire  it,  the 
right  to  emigrate. 

I  simply  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by 
saying  the  case  history  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  is  not  just  one  individual  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today.  It  is  countless 
individuals,  thousands  of  individuals 
that  are  being  treated  unfairly  by  that 
Government.  I  think  it  is  particularly 
important  to  those  of  us  who  have  a 
legitimate  concern  in  this  area  as  all 
Americans  should,  and  as  most  Ameri- 
cans do  that  we  spea1f|ip  from  time  to 
time  when  it  is  appropriate  and  at 
times  when  it  is  not  appropriate  to 
keep  the  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union 
to  make  changes  in  their  emigration 
policies. 

D  1450 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  are  still  two  or  three 
speakers  on  the  question  of  TV  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Byrd  will  be  back 
about  4  o'clock.  He  wishes  to  speak.  If 
there  is  no  further  request,  I  under- 
stand we  can  have  a  vote  on  Senate 
Resolution  28  which  would  occur 
before  5  o'clock. 

I  can  also  inform  my  colleagues  that 
Senators  Dohenici  and  Chiles  have 
been   working   on   a   modification   of 


Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  I  am  uncer- 
tain of  the  status  of  that,  but  hopeful- 
ly there  will  be  some  word  on  that  in 
the  next  hour  or  so. 

There  is  a  chance  we  could  have 
completion  of  Senate  Resolution  28 
and  really  go  to  work  on  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendment,  which  I 
know  will  please  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska who  is  anxiously  awaiting  the 
opportunity  to  call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  Could  the  majority 
leader  be  any  more  specific  than  what 
he  just  related  with  regard  to  when  we 
might  have  some  kind  of  an  agreement 
by  all  of  the  powers  that  be?  Are  they 
any  closer  to  coming  up  with  the  latest 
unabridged  fix,  tinkering,  with 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  or  are  they 
still  in  the  disarray  that  we  heard 
about  yesterday? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  is  somewhere 
in  there. 

Mr.  EXON.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  it 
is  in  that  general  area? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  mean  somewhere  and 
somewhere. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  usual  candor.  I  would 
only  say  that  we  have  been  marking  a 
lot  of  time,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Sen- 
ator needlessly,  when  we  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do.  I  think  possibly  that  prob- 
ably is  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
leader.  But  I  understand  the  difficult 
circumstances  that  the  majority  leader 
finds  himself  in  today  and  probably 
could  not  say  any  more  if  he  wanted 
to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
dicated that  we  really  need  to  get 
moving  on  the  debt  limit  extension  be- 
cause there  are  a  lot  of  Senators  who 
have  some  ideas  about  additional 
amendments.  Some  relate  to  the  debt 
ceiling  and  some  do  not.  But  if.  in  fact, 
amendments  are  to  be  offered,  we 
need  to  bring  them  up  and  vote  and  go 
on  to  something  else. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  who  has  been  waiting 
patiently— well,  maybe  not  patiently— 
since  maybe  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Mr.  EXON.  Wednesday,  I  believe. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Maybe  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  EXON.  Right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  in  defense  of 
the  principal  authors  that  they  are,  of 
course,  meeting  with  the  Budget  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  support  their  amendment.  As 
I  understand,  there  are  only  a  couple 
of  little  things  they  need  to  work  out. 
That  may  not  be  magical.  There  may 
still  be  opposition. 

Mr.  Presi({ent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  against  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORTEGA  AT  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

THE  IRONY  OF  ORTEGAS  PERrORMANCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Sandi- 
nista  Leader- Daniel  Ortega's  perform- 
ance during  liis  current  stay  in  the 
United  States  is  raising  irony  to  an  art 
form. 

After  spending  the  last  3  months 
cracking  down  on  the  church  in  Nica- 
ragua and  forcing  some  of  its  most 
prominent  leaders  into  exile,  he  went 
to  services  last  Sunday  in  New  York  to 
show  us  what  a  pious  fellow  he  really 
is.  After  spending  the  last  7  years 
building  up  his  military  machine,  at- 
tacking his  democratic  neighbors,  sup- 
porting subversion  and  sowing  unrest 
in  Central  America,  he  took  to  the 
podium  at  the  United  Nations  this 
morning  to  accuse  us  of  aggression. 
And  after  scuttling  the  latest  and  most 
promising  negotiating  proposal  from 
the  Contadora  nations,  he  blames  us 
for  sabotaging  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  Central  America. 

WE  KNOW  THE  TRUTH 

And,  you  know,  when  you  have  the 
complete  freedom  to  speak,  even  to 
speaik  total  bunk,  as  you  do  at  the 
United  Nations  or  here  in  our  Demo- 
cratic system— the  freedom  which  is  so 
totally  lacking  in  Ortega's  Nicaragua,  I 
might  add— then  you  can  fool  some  of 
the  people  some  of  the  time.  And  at 
the  United  Nations  I  often  have  the 
feeling  you  might  even  be  able  to  fool 
most  of  the  people  most  of  the  time. 
But  let  Mr.  Ortega  understand  this. 
He  is  not  fooling  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  And  he  is  not  fooling 
the  American  people. 

We  know  the  root  of  the  problem  in 
Central  America.  It  is  grawing  right 
there  in  Managua,  where  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  hatching  their  plans  for  the 
continued  suppression  of  their  own 
population,  the  continued  intimidation 
of  their  neighbors  and  the  continued 
cozying  up  to  Moscow  and  Havana. 

A  FAREWELL  MESSAGE  FOR  ORTEGA 

And  we  know  the  solution  to  the 
problem,  too.  It  is  to  support  the 
democratic  resistance  forces  who  want 
to  take  their  country  back  from  Krem- 
lin control  and  Sandinista  repression. 
It  is  to  force  the  Sandinistas  into  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  which  ends  Nicar- 
agua's military  alliance  with  the  Sovi- 
ets and  Cubans,  reverses  its  military 
buildup,  stops  its  attacks  on  its  neigh- 
bors and  lesids  to  the  establishment  of 
a  democratic  political  system. 

I  presume  Mr.  Ortega  will  be  pack- 
ing up  soon  to  return  to  Managua.  In 
all  honesty,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
sorry  to  see  him  go.  But  I  do  hope  that 
we  can  soon  get  to  work  on  the  most 
appropriate  farewell  message  for  him 
that  I  can  think  of— a  quick,  affirma- 
tive vote  on  the  assistance  package  for 
the  Contras. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

a  1500 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmire]  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

HOW  SENATE  TV  WILL  NOT  WORK  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
television  in  the  Senate  were  not  con- 
trolled by  Senators,  for  Senators,  and 
obviously  under  those  circumstances 
to  make  Senators  look  as  good  as  pos- 
sible, it  might  serve  the  public  inter- 
est. At  times  it  might  serve  the  public 
interest  well.  How  could  it  do  this? 
Here  is  an  example.  As  we  all  know. 
Senators  are  elected  and  reelected 
very  largely  on  the  basis  of  how  much 
money  they  can  raise  to  tell  their 
story  on  commercial  television.  An  in- 
creasing amount  of  that  money  is 
raised  from  political  action  commit- 
tees. Those  political  action  commit- 
tees, in  most  cases,  have  a  definite, 
clearcut,  economic  interest  in  how 
Senators  vote  on  legislation.  The  head 
of  one  political  action  committee,  rep- 
resenting the  home  builders,  once  put 
it  bluntly:  "When  I  make  a  contribu- 
tion from  my  PAC,  I  buy  legislation." 

Of  course,  that  is  not  always  the  sit- 
uation. But  it  is  a  rare  day  when  a 
PAC  donates  to  a  candidate's  cam- 
paign chest  when  they  know  the  can- 
didate will  vote  against  their  legisla- 
tive interest.  It  is  an  even  rarer  day 
when  they  donate  to  a  candidate  when 
the  candidate  has  opposed  or  has 
promised  to  oppose  their  legislative  in- 
terest. Let  us  not  kid  ourselves;  politi- 
cal action  committees  have  prospered 
and  multiplied  because  those  who  or- 
ganize them  and  those  who  contribute 
to  them  believe  they  can  advance  their 
special  economic  interests. 

Many  defenders  of  PAC's  answer 
that  these  organizations  represent 
their  right  of  petition  and  free  speech 
at  its  most  wholesome.  They  argue 
that  contending  and  competitive 
PAC's  provide  the  practical  basis  for 
public  debate  that  can,  through  com- 
mercial television,  reach  into  millions 
of  American  homes  that  otherwise 
would  not  know  anything  about  many 
issues  that  are  fundamental  to  their 
lives.  They  argue  that  this  is  democra- 
cy at  work.  This  is  democracy  at  is 
practical  best. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  nonsense.  PAC 
funding  is  overwhelmingly  one-sided. 
There  are,  for  example,  10  times  as 
many  business  PAC's  as  there  are 
labor  PAC's.  That  force  has  been  a  far 
more  important  element  in  shifting 
the  Congress  from  a  favorable  view  of 
labor's  Interest  to  a  favorable  view  of 
business'  interests  than  the  so-called 
Reagan  revolution.  That  force,  the 
PAC  revolution  has  been  coming  on 
with  a  rush.  In  the  past  12  years,  the 
number  of  labor-union-sponsored  po- 
litical action  committees  has  increased 
very  little.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  PAC's  has  exploded,  and 
their  financial  resources  have  ex- 
ploded with  them.  Occasionally  the 
principal  legislative  contention  may 
represent  a  doUar-for-dollar  standoff 
between  rival  PAC's  of  roughly  equal 
financial  strength.  More  often,  the  dif- 
ferences are  between  groups  like  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors  that 
make  huge  PAC  contributions  and  the 
fair  housing  groups,  who  have  no 
PAC's  and  make  no  contributions.  And 
regardless  of  the  public  interest  merits 
of  the  case,  the  well-heeled,  freely  con- 
tributing PAC's  almost  always  win,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  up  against  public 
interest  groups  that  have  little  or  no 
PAC  funding. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  TV  in 
the  Senate?  How  can  Senate  TV  over- 
come this?  Here  is  how:  The  prime  de- 
fense of  PAC's  is  that  they  are  re- 
quired to  make  full  disclosure.  So  its 
supporters  claim  n^he  public  knows 
what  kind  of  contributions  they  make. 
They  know  to  whom  the  contributions 
are  made.  If  the  public  feels  that  a 
Senator  has  been  influenced  to  vote 
for  a  measure  because  of  PAC  contri- 
butions, it  can  and  often  will  vote 
against  the  Senptor  when  he  nms  for 
reelection. 

How  about  this?  Is  this  not  an  effec- 
tive safeguard?  The  answer  is:  No,  it  is 
not.  It  is  not,  because  the  record  of 
PAC  contributions  is  never  publicly  re- 
lated to  a  Senator's  votes  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  except  by  a  rival  candi- 
date, who  obviously  has  a  special  per- 
sonal interest  in  discrediting  his  oppo- 
nent. 

Here  is  where  TV  in  the  Senate 
could  and  should  come  in.  This  Sena- 
tor has  been  working  on  a  requirement 
that  every  Senator  be  required  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  a 
list  of  his  PAC  contributions  on  any 
legislation  called  up  that  relates  to 
which  the  leadership  has  indicated 
will  be  the  PAC's  legislative  interest. 
When  the  Senator  casts  his  vote  on 
the  issue,  the  contribution  would  be 
disclosed  on  television. 

For  example,  if  the  Senate  voted  to 
delete  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
housing  bill  to  insert  guidelines  into 
the  law  that  were  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors  and 
opposed  by  fair  housing  groups,  the 
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television  monitor  would  carry  a  sub- 
title at  the  time  of  the  vote:  "Senator 
Smith  votes  aye  for  the  amendment. 
Senate  Smith  received  $12,000  in  PAC 
contributions  from  Realtor  PAC's." 

This  would  make  PAC  disclosure 
timely  and  relevant.  It  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  viewing  public 
to  get  an  instant  and  direct  under- 
standing of  whether,  in  their  judg- 
ment, contributions  from  PAC's  do 
buy  legislation.  It  would  also  tell  them 
something,  perhaps,  about  the  motives 
of  their  elected  representative. 

So  why  do  I  not  offer  this  amend- 
ment? I  do  not  offer  this  amendment 
because  I  have  talked  to  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  about  it,  and  I  have 
achieved  a  few  laughs,  a  few  eye-roll- 
ing, "Oh.  no's"  and  no  encouragement. 
I  have  not  offered  it  because  I  now 
know  it  would  not  pass.  If  it  did  pass, 
it  wo^ld  make  television  in  the  Senate 
serve  a  real  public  purpose.      A 

But  it  could  only  hurt  ii^mbent 
Senators.  And  who  will  vote  on  these 
TV  rules?  Incumbent  Senators,  and 
only  incumbent  Senators.  So,  yes. 
indeed,  TV  in  this  body  will  serve  the 
interest  of  Senators.  But  in  doing  so,  it 
will  not  serve  the  interest  of  the  public 
on  those  many  occasions  where  a 
frank  and  full  disclosure  of  what 
really  motivates  Senate  performance 
would  serve  the  public  interest. 

OPENING  PANDORA'S  BOX 

Mr.  President,  let  me  speak  more 
generally  on  this  subject.  The  Senate 
will  vote  to  continue  televising  its  pro- 
ceedings. There  is  no  question  about 
it.  It  will  do  so  by  a  thumping  majori- 
ty, a  thumping  majority  of  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  We  know 
that. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  this  meas- 
ure will  be  characterized  as  behind  the 
times.  No  more  telling  criticism  can  be 
made  in  today's  society,  where  tod- 
dlers play  wjth  computers,  teenagers 
program  th^.  and  their  parents  See  a 
generation  gap  opening  in  front  of 
their  eyes. 
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Many  people  will  even. wonder  why 
it  took  the  Senate  so  long  to  approve 
of  television.  When  historians  look  for 
a  phrase  to  characterize  the  last  40 
years,  they  may  well  call  our  era  the 
age  of  television.  This  Senator  cannot 
think  of  any  other  technological  inno- 
vation which  has  had  as  great  an  in- 
fluence on  the  daily  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  has  changed  everything  from  how 
we  pray  to  how  we  play.  Someone  once 
wrote  that  if  you  visited  an  undevel- 
oped country,  gave  every  resident 
$1,000.  and  returned  after  a  year,  you 
would  not  see  much  of  a  change.  But 
if  you  gave  every  family  a  television, 
then  after  a  year  that  society  would  be 
changed  in  the  most  fundamental 
ways. 


Television  is  the  Che  Guevara  of 
modem  society.  It  is  a  revolutionary 
tool  of  such  power  that  even  those 
firebrands  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion—Patrick Henry  and  Sam  Adams- 
would  think  twice  before  approving  it. 
Little  wonder  that  in  most  of  the 
world,  even  in  those  countries  with  a 
free  press,  television  remains  firmly 
under  the  Government's  control. 

Why.  then,  has  it  taken  the  Senate 
four  decades  to  get  with  it?  Here  is  a 
natural.  Politicians  make  a  living  by 
influencing  the  public.  And  television 
is  the  most  influential  medium  the 
mind  of  man  has  yet  invented.  Why, 
then,  did  we  decide  to  stay  off  the 
tube  for  40  long  years? 

The  answer  to  that  question,  Mr. 
President,  comes  in  two  parts.  First,  in 
general,  television  is  powerful  but  it 
can  be  powerfully  bad  as  well  as  pow- 
erfully good.  Second,  to  be  specific,  we 
have  yet  to  decide  how  the  Senate  as 
an  institution  will  deal  with  television. 
In  our  rush  to  be  televised,  we  have 
swept  aside  the  contentious  questions 
of  how  to  change  our  rules. 

Look  first  at  the  question  of  televi- 
sion in  general.  It  is  a  medium  "*hich 
will  reward  the  demagogue.  Recall 
those  flickering  films  of  Adolf  Hitler 
speaking  at  Nuremberg.  Fifty  years 
later,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  evil 
to  come,  those  films  of  Hitler  still 
have  an  intense,  fascinating  quality  to 
them. 

Yet  no  demagogue  of  comparable 
power  has  come  to  power  in  the  age  of 
television.  Why  not?  In  this  country 
the  networks  have  controlled  access  to 
television.  And  in  other  countries,  the 
government  has  performed  the  same 
function. 

Even  as  I  am  speaking,  however, 
technology  is  changing.  The  networks 
are  not  as  dominant  as  they  once  were. 
It  is  easier  and  easier,  meaning  cheap- 
er and  cheaper,  to  televise  something. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  worried 
about  the  effect  of  this  trend  on  politi- 
cal debate.  They  look  at  the  television 
evangelists  and  mutter.  They  criticize 
the  administration  because  of  its  em- 
phasis on  imagery.  Perhaps  they  want 
to  get  on  television  themselves  and 
stem  this  tide.  They  hope  that  the 
cool,  rational  discussion  of  public 
issues  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  will 
serve  as  a  counterweight  to  the  fire 
and  brimstone  of  the  evangelists. 

What  a  vain  and  false  hope.  Assume 
that  two  new  Senators  came  to  this 
body.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  a 
clone  of,  say,  Tom  Brokaw  or  Dan 
Rather  or  Peter  Jennings— handsome, 
cool,  rational,  and  extremely  skilled  on 
television.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
have  a  twin  of  the  evangelist  Jimmy 
Swaggert— handsome  also  but  passion- 
ate, a  true  believer,  and  just  as  skilled 
on  television.  Who  would  make  the 
more  effective  Senator  in  the  age  of 
television?  I  would  place  my  bet  on  the 
passionate  true  believer. 


There's  a  simple  explanation  for  my 
bet.  In  the  old  days,  taverns  used  to 
display  a  sign— "No  arguments  about 
religion  or  politics."  They  enforced 
this  rule  for  a  good  reason.  Such  argu- 
ments might  start  rationally  but  they 
usually  became  passionate.  And  they 
ended  in  a  good  brawl.  Political  opin- 
ions are  held  passionately  and  true  be- 
lievers will  often  win  an  argument, 
even  when  the  facts  point  the  other 
way. 

This  Senator  believes  that  television 
will  make  it  easier  for  demogogues  to 
win  election  to  the  Senate.  Instead  of 
an  institution  where  sharp  differences 
are  ground  down  and  compromised, 
this  floor  will  become  a  place  where 
they  are  sharpened.  This  change  will 
not  take  place  suddenly,  but  take  place 
it  will. 

What  about  the  Senate  rules.  Mr. 
President?  Will  they  not  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  demagogues? 

Well  they  might,  but  we  have  not 
really  debated  how  television  will 
affect  the  rules  which  govern  our  de- 
bates. We  have  not  because  that  would 
be  controversial.  We  have  gone  on  tel- 
evision, knowing  '.hat  it  will  result  in 
rules  changes  but  with  no  knowledge 
of  where  we  will  end  up. 

Let  me  raise  a  couple  of  caution 
flags.  I  have  said  that  the  Senate  is 
going  to  make  boring  TV.  If  proof  of 
that  statement  is  needed,  look  at  what 
happened  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last 
week.  We  were  supposedly  going  to  be 
debating  an  issue  of  great  moment- 
how  to  repair  the  Gramm-Rudman 
law. 

That  debate,  as  we  know,  never  took 
place.  In  its  place,  we  substituted  long 
quorum  calls.  Senators  were  not  loaf- 
ing. They  were  off  the  floor  privately 
negotiating  how  to  resolve  differences 
over  the  proposed  fix.  For  viewers  who 
tuned  in,  expecting  a  lively  debate, 
what  -they  got  was  boring,  boring, 
boring. 

That  set  of  circumstances  is  not  un- 
usual in  the  Senate.  But  I  predict  it 
will  become  so.  Long  quorum  calls, 
while  Senators  negotiate  among  them- 
selves, what  many  see  as  the  essence 
of  the  Senate,  will  become  obsolete. 
They  do  not  make  for  good  television. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  make  other 
changes  to  deal  with  the  political  use 
of  Senate  television.  Incuml)ents  will 
vote  for  this  measure  on  the  theory 
that  television  exposure  cannot  hurt 
them.  I  believe  it  can  and  will. 

Here  is  how.  We  are  an  incumbent 
holding  a  slim  but  solid  lead  in  the 
polls  as  the  campaign  enters  its  final  2 
weeks.  Yet  all  is  not  calm  because  you 
hear  disquieting  rumors  that  your 
challenger  is  making  large  buys  of  30 
second  spots  in  the  major  TV  markets 
in  your  State. 

Then  the  first  commerical  goes  on 
the  air  and  it  is  a  bombshell.  Your  op- 


ponent has  gone  through  all  the 
Senate  television  tapes  for  the  past  5 
years.  From  them,  he  has  assembled  a 
25-second  pastiche  of  times  when  you 
stumbled  verbally,  were  inarticulate, 
or  looked  bad.  Then,  to  end  it,  he 
found  a  section  where  you  turned  to  a 
staff  member,  with  your  microphone 
inadvertently  live,  and  asked,  "What's 
going  on  in  here?"  Bloopers  programs 
already  draw  good  audiences  and  this 
cleverly  done  commercial  is  a  raging 
hit. 

It  is  unfair.  Who  does  not  make  25 
seconds  worth  of  verbal  blunders  over 
5  years?  Yet  the  commercial  is  funny 
and  you  have  almost  no  time  to  re- 
spond. Your  lead  evaporates.  Another 
incumbent  bites  the  dust. 

Now,  Senate  rules  say  that  no  politi- 
cal use  is  to  be  made  of  Senate  televi- 
sion. That  is  what  the  rules  say.  How 
does  the  Senate  enforce  this  rule?  Re- 
fusing to  seat  an  elected  Senator 
seems  to  be  a  drastic  remedy  but  the 
only  one  available. 

Mr.  President,  will  any  of  this  come 
to  pass?  Well,  maybe  not.  Maybe  the 
Senate  rules  will  evolve  so  the  Senate 
can  control  television  and  not  the 
other  way  around.  Maybe  the  dema- 
gogues will  exercise  their  talents  else- 
where but  maybe  not. 

These  are  serious  issues.  We  have 
not  debated  them.  I  hope  we  have  not 
blindly  opened  a  Pandora's  box.  But  I 
am  afraid  we  may  have  done  exactly 
that. 
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Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky  for  so  generous- 
ly yielding  me  time.  I  told  him  I  might 
take  20  minutes.  I  have  taken  less 
than  that.  I  am  happy  to  yield  back 
the  time  to  him. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
two  other  speakers  who  will  be  here. 
We  should  be  ready  shortly,  but  while 
we  wait  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
informed  that  for  the  first  5  years  of 
the  Senate,  from  1790  to  1795,  the 
public  did  not  attend  the  sessions.  I  do 
not  think  they  were  invited.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  room  for  them.  I 
do  nof  think  there  were  any  provisions 
made  for  the  public  to  view  the  Senate 
in  action.  But  in  1795,  that  was  cor- 
rected, and  galleries  were  provided  for 
the  public  so  that  they  could  witness 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 


Of  course,  in  our  lifetime,  we  expect 
these  galleries  to  have  some  people  up 
there,  some  citizens,  watching  us  and 
determining  for  themselves  how  the 
debate  unfolds  and  which  side  they 
are  on.  It  is  the  public's  right  to  know. 
This  Is  public  business  that  we  con- 
duct in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Now  we  are  starting  to  catch  up  with 
technology  that  is  available.  It  took  us 
several  years  to  decide  that  what  the 
House  had  started  to  do  in  televising 
their  proceedings  was  absolutely  cor- 
rect. We  are  now  on  the  verge  of 
making  that  determination  for  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  glad  we  are.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  we  are.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  coming  for  most  of  us  who 
have  advocated  this  step  to  utilize  the 
opportunity,  over  radio  and  television, 
to  let  more  people  in  on  the  proceed- 
ings here  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  believe  there  are  two  hAsic 
reasons  why  that  is  necessary. 

First  of  all,  there  are  issues  of  great 
substance  that  are  discussed  here,  de- 
bated on  the  Senate  floor,  before  we 
arrive  at  a  vote  to  determine  what  the 
course  of  the  country  will  be. 
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And  those  issues  of  substance  cannot 
be  comprehended  or  understood  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  explanation.  That 
explanation  unfolds  here  in  the  course 
of  the  events  as  we  debate  amend- 
ments to  bills  and  arrive  at  final  pas- 
sage of  bills. 

The  tax  bill,  for  instance,  that  we 
just  passed  in  the  Senate  that  is  now 
in  conference  committee,  how  would 
people  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  any  indication  of  a  particular 
portion  of  that  bill  unless  they  were 
able  to  watch  either  the  procedure  in 
the  House  or  the  procedure  here  in 
the  Senate  as  the  bill  itself  was  debat- 
ed? Thre  are  so  many  provisions  in  it, 
so  many  different  areas  of  the  country 
where  a  provision  this  way  either 
helps  them  or  hinders  them. 

While  we  cannot  lay  it  all  out  there 
for  the  public  to  comprehend  and  to 
realize  what  is  in  the  proposed  bill,  we 
lay  out  a  great  deal  more  for  the 
public  to  understand  and  comprehend 
through  televising  the  procedures  or 
on  radio  than  was  possible  ever  before 
except  through  the  means  of  reading 
the  Congressional  Record  afterward. 

I  think  the  preference  of  the  public 
is  obvious  that  they  do  want  radio  and 
television.  I  think  radio  and  television 
are  here  to  stay  in  the  Senate  and 
there  will  be  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor  of  it. 

Besides  that  test  of  how  can  the 
people  clearly  understand  what  the 
issue  is  and  what  both  sides  of  the 
issue  are,  there  is  second  the  most  im- 
portant reason  why  we  need  to  take 
this  step. 'It  is  fundamental.  It  is  fun- 
damental in  our  country  as  it  should 
be.  That  is  simply  this:  An  informed 
people  of  the  United  States  are  better 


off  and  we  have  a  stronger  democracy 
as  a  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  certainly  vote 
for  this  proposal,  and  I  will  do  so  wit^ 
the  feeling  of  our  time  has  come,  the 
people  will  be  better  informed  and  the 
country  will  be  better  off  because  the 
people  are  better  informed. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold  the  request  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes,  I  withhold  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator'^  request  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  equally  divided? 
'  Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1540 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  presented  my  arguments  against 
television  in  the  Senate  during  debate 
and  at  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  In  a  nutshell,  my 
position  is  that  televising  the  Senate 
will  make  it  more  difficult  to  address 
the  issues.  I  believe  we  will  find  it  is 
more  cumbersome  to  conduct  the  peo- 
ple's business.  Why?  By  their  nature, 
politicians  transform  their  behavior  to 
be  on  television.  I  believe  that  televi- 
sion will  put  a  premium  on  amend- 
ments, speechmaking.  and  30-second 
reactions  to  the  day's  headlines— on 
behavior  designed  to  get  us  on  the 
evening  news.  The  nature  of  the  Sen- 
ate's rules  would  exacerbate  the  ef- 
fects of  television.  The  rules  are  very 
open  with  respect  to  the  recognition  of 
Senators  to  speak  and  with  respect  to 
amendments,  and  we  are  not  making 
significant  changes  in  the  rules.  For 
the  foregoing  reasons.  I  wiU  vote 
against  permanent  television  in  the 
Senate.* 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  Resolution  28  requires  the 
Senate  to  review  the  test  of  public 
broadcasting  we  have  engaged  in 
during  the  last  few  months.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  have  provided  the 
American  people  with  improved  access 
to  their  Government,  and  that  the 
Senate  should  stay  on  the  air. 

I  would  remind  my  colleages  that 
this  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  Senate  has  taken  a  hard  look  at 
opening  its  proceedings  to  the  public. 
The    Senate's    original    deliberations 
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were  closed  to  all  public  scrutiny.  The 
rules  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1774  required  Members 
"under  the  strongest  obligation  of 
honour,  to  keep  the  proceedings  secret 
until  the  majority  shall  direct  them  to 
be  made  public." 

This  was  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
precaution  for  patriots  who  could  be 
subject  to  prosecution  for  treason 
under  the  laws  of  England.  The 
Senate,  however,  maintained  this 
cloak  of  secrecy  long  after  the  end  of 
our  Revolutionary  War. 

In  a  5-year  long  discussion  of  wheth- 
er to  open  the  Senate  gallery,  this 
body  was  faced  with  many  of  the  argu- 
ments now  posed  by  Senators  who 
argue  against  televising  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. Our  predecessors  were  told 
that  opening  the  Senate  to  the  public 
would  encourage  Senators  to  make  or- 
atorical speeches  to  display  their  elo- 
quence. It  was  argued  that  the  Senate 
could  not  function  properly  without 
some  procedures  being  held  in  confi- 
dence. We  know  that  these  arguments 
were  rejected  by  those  Senators,  and 
that  they  voted  in  favor  of  opening 
this  Chamber  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  1794. 

Mr.  Samuel  Harrison  Smith,  one  of 
the  first  true  reporters  of  Senate 
debate,  heralded  the  Senate's  actions 
during  this  post-revolutionary  period. 
He  noted  that  opening  the  doors  of  he 
Senate  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  Senate's  history.  Mr.  Smith 
wrote  that  opening  the  Senate  was 
"prelude  to  a  more  genuine  sympathy 
between  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States"  and  that  each  sup- 
porter of  an  open  Senate  was  to  be 
congratulated  as  a  "friend  to  the  true 
principles  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions." 

Mr.  Smith's  statement  is  as  perti- 
nent today  as  it  was  in  1802.  We,  in 
this  age,  also  have  engaged  in  a  debate 
on  open  Government  that  has 
stretched  over  several  years.  We  have 
argued  over  whether  television  will  de- 
stroy our  traditions  of  unlimited 
debate,  and  whether  the  access  to  tele- 
vision will  change  our  debates  into  a 
sideshow  of  Senators  scrambling  to 
appear  in  front  of  the  camera.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Smith  would  agree  that 
adoption  of  provisions  to  open  the 
Senate  Chamber  to  the  American 
public  promotes  the  true  principles  of 
our  republic. 

The  evidence  from  our  public  broad- 
casting test  period  proves  that  most  of 
the  concerns  expressed  in  debate  over 
this  issue  last  February  were  unfound- 
ed. A  study  conducted  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  shows  that 
there  has  been  only  one  significant 
change  in  our  floor  proceedings  attrib- 
utable to  live  television  coverage— an 
increase  in  the  number  of  special 
order  speeches. 

Leadership  action  to  cut  the  length 
of  special  orders  from  15  minutes  to  5 


minutes,  however,  has  ameliorated  the 
impact  of  this  increase  in  special 
orders.  Additionally,  should  growth  in 
the  number  of  special  orders  affect 
the  Senate's  schedule,  leadership  can 
take  the  simple  step  of  changing  the 
time  slot  for  special  orders  to  cut  their 
burdensome  impacts.  In  any  case,  I  do 
not  believe  an  increase  in  special 
orders  is  sufficient  reason  to  deny  the 
public  access  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Other  deliberative  bodies  have  ex- 
tended the  opportunity  for  their  citi- 
zens to  monitor  their  proceedings 
through  public  broadcasting.  Interna- 
tional bodies  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  and  Security 
Council  provide  continuous  live  televi- 
sion feed  for  use  by  networks  and 
other  interested  parties.  Our  neigh- 
bors to  the  North  in  Canada  are  al- 
lowed to  watch  the  proceedings  in 
their  national  legislature  on  television. 
The  same  opportunity  is  offered  to  the 
Japanese  people  by  the  Japanese  Na- 
tional Diet.  In  adl,  more  than  20  na- 
tional legislatures  now  permit  televi- 
sion coverage  of  floor  proceedings. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  let 
the  American  public  reach  reasoned 
opinions  on  national  issues  than  by 
providing  them  with  the  opportunity 
to  listen  and  watch  as  this  body  de- 
bates those  issues.  And  this  is  an  op- 
portunity we  can  provide  using 
modem  television  and  radio  systems. 

Mr.  President,  the  test  period  has 
dispelled  the  concerns  expressed  by 
many  Senators  that  television  would 
disrupt  our  proceedings.  It  has  proven 
that  we  are  capable  of  restraining  our 
tendencies  to  extend  debate  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  camera  time. 
This  trial  period  has  shown  that  vital 
Senate  traditions  are  not  threatened 
by  our  move  intt)  the  electronic  age.  I 
believe  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  ac- 
commodate the  American  people  and 
open  itself  to  full  public  access.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  step  toward 
this  goal  by  supporting  a  permanent 
extension  of  public  broadcasting. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  share  a  few  comments 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  subject  of 
television  coverage  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
My  feelings  on  this  particular  techno- 
logical revolution  in  the  life  of  the 
Senate  were  lukewarm  when  the 
Senate  voted  to  begin  this  process. 
Today  I  want  to  say  that  the  test 
period  has  done  little  to  warm  me  on 
this  idea. 

During  the  so-called  test  period,  I 
have  made  a  point  of  asking  people  I 
come  in  contact  with  in  my  travels 
around  Minnesota  and  Washington 
how  they  feel  about  Senate  TV.  I 
would  say  my  constituents,  on  the 
whole,  have  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds,  or  haven't  had  sufficient  expo- 
sure to  it  to  make  a  choice.  So  there  is 
no  clear  message  there.  A  lot  of  highly 
paid    lobbyists    apparently    are    now 


charging  their  clients  for  many  hours 
they  now  spend  peering  into  the  tube 
at  those  they  have  lobbied.  I  don't 
know  if  that's  good  for  the  Nation  or 
not.  And  I  understand  that  we  may 
even  need  to  bring  on  new  staff  in  the 
Senate  Parliamentarian's  office  to  sat- 
isfy a  growing  need  among  the  popu- 
lace to  understand  such  weighty  mat- 
ters as  the  debatability  of  motions  to 
recommit  with  instructions.  Maybe  I'll 
have  to  learn  myself. 

My  underlying  concern  for  televising 
the  Senate  has  been  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  be  buying  a  better 
look  at  a  worse  Senate.  My  mandate 
from  the  people  of  Minnesota  was  to 
come  here  and  change  Government,  to 
make  it  both  better  and  cheaper.  That 
policy  imperative  sometimes  conflicts 
with  the  PR  imperative  that  says,  "If 
it  wasn't  on  TV  it  didn't  happen."  In 
my  personal  experience,  hearings  have 
been  delayed,  sessions  have  been  pro- 
longed and  logistics  have  been  compli- 
cated because  of  TV.  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  TV,  which  prefers  truth 
and  justice  in  30-second  bites,  may 
lead  us  to  trivialize  our  debate.  It  is 
not  without  reason  that  TV  has  been 
called  chewing  gum  for  the  eyes. 

Maybe  these  are  temporary  or  isolat- 
ed problems,  but  I  think  they  will  fur- 
ther complicate  the  already  complicat- 
ed existence  of  U.S.  Senators.  I  am 
aware  that  this  is  a  minority  view 
among  the  Members  of  this  Senate. 
TV  is  here  to  stay.  Realistically  speak- 
ing, this  was  not  a  test,  per  se.  which 
was  passed  or  failed.  It  was  a  proba- 
tion period,  during  which  we  could 
keep  an  eye  on  a  potentially  danger- 
ous child. 

TV  in  the  Senate  is  certainly  not 
without  value.  The  accountability  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  their  elector- 
ates may  well  be  enhanced  by  in- 
creased exposure  to  floor  activity  and/ 
or  inactivity.  It  may  also  serve  to  stim- 
ulate and  lead  the  American  people  on 
matters  of  national  policy,  as  they  are 
given  .instant  access  to  debates  they 
only  read  about  previously.  The  prob- 
lem is  we  hardly  know  at  this  point 
the  amount  of  either  the  cost  or  the 
benefit. 

So  the  question  before  the  Senate 
today  will  be  whether  to  make  TV  per- 
manent or  to  eliminate  it.  Given  that 
choice,  I  will  vote  reluctantly  to  con- 
tinue TV  coverage.  But  I  state  for  the 
Record  that  my  preference  would  be 
that  we  look  at  TV  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  before  we  make  a  final 
decision. 

Mr.  President,  a  century  ago,  Henry 
David  Thoreau  lamented:  "Lo!  Men 
have  become  tools  of  their  tools."  I 
sincerely  hope  that  years  from  now  we 
are  not  echoing  those  same  sentiments 
around  here  with  regard  to  TV  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  since 
June  2,  1986,  the  American  public  has 


had  a  unique  opportunity  to  view  the 
actions  and  debates  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  television  during  the  test  broadcast 
period.  Citizens  have  been  able  to 
watch  the  formation  and  development 
of  an  historic  effort  to  reform  the  Na- 
tion's tax  laws.  They  have  been  able  to 
watch  as  the  Senate  adopted  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  as  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  was  debated  and 
passed.  In  other  words,  American  citi- 
zens, young  and  old.  in  various  parts  of 
the  Nation,  with  different  back- 
grounds, education,  and  concerns, 
have  had  the  privilege  to  watch  as 
their  elected  U.S.  Senators  pass  legis- 
lation which  is  crucial  to  their  lives, 
futures,  families,  work,  and  well-being. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  privi- 
lege that  should  be  questioned.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  ability  of  the  citizens  to 
view  the  business  and  actions  of  this 
body  is  a  right  to  which  they  should 
bo  entitled. 

Many  opponents  of  television  in  the 
Senate  have  claimed  that  Senators 
will  grandstand  and  show  off  before 
the  newly  acquired  cameras.  Certainly 
there  may  be  some  of  this,  but  the 
business  of  the  Senate  has  not  and  will 
not  be  substantially  altered. 

Many  critics  of  television  in  the 
Senate  have  alleged  that  the  citizens 
of  the  Nation  would  be  bored  by  the 
action  of  this  body.  I  do  not  believe 
that  has  been  true.  We  have  had  a  lot 
of  fun  about  this;  nevertheless,  I  think 
it  has  been  serious  business.  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  fun  about  it.  I  have  talked 
about  it.  On  opening  day,  I  talked 
about  the  various  drugstores  in  this 
area  that  might  have  increased  sales 
of  hair  spray  and  styling  mousse  and 
Ultra-Brite  toothpaste  and  other  vari- 
ous items  like  that.  You  can  talk  about 
the  fact  that  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
blue  shirts  worn  and  things  of  this 
sort.  I  think  we  have  had  some  fun  in 
the  beginning,  as  we  were  dealing  with 
something  that  was  novel. 

I  also,  as  we  have  gone  along,  have 
seen  a  great  number  of  visual  aids  pre- 
sented, visual  aids  in  the  form  of 
graphs  and  posters.  And  I  humorously 
have  said  that,  since  the  onset  of  tele- 
vision in  the  Senate,  I  have  seen  more 
posters  than  at  any  time  since  I  was  in 
the  fifth  grade. 

But  I  really  feel  that,  while  we  have 
had  fun  about  it,  it  is  something  that 
is  novel,  that,  nevertheless,  it  has 
proven  itself  to  be  worthy.  I  think 
that  we  could  all  agree  that  the  result 
has  been  that  the  people  have  not 
been  bored. 

I  have  noticed  an  interest  in  the  leg- 
islative process  and  a  knowledge  of 
Government  among  my  constituents 
in  certain  letters  and  inquiries  which 
did  not  exist  before  we  opened  this 
Chamber  to  the  TV  public.  Such  en- 
thusiasm and  zeal  as  I  have  seen,  in 
my  judgment,  is  beneficial  to  America 
and  is  beneficial  to  democracy. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  make 
television  in  the  Senate  permanent. 
Such  is  the  right  of  the  public,  to  view 
our  actions  and  proceedings. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  reser- 
vations about  television  which  I  have 
expressed  in  the  past  have  been  on 
two  levels.  On  a  functional  level,  I 
have  expressed  concerns  about  the 
impact  of  television  for  reasons  includ- 
ing its  cost  and  the  likelihood  that  it 
will  encourage  a  surplus  of  speeches 
which  do  not  further  the  business  of 
the  Senate.  In  larger  terms,  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  firm  conviction  that  tele- 
vising Senate  floor  proceedings  will 
not  help  the  Nation  because  it  will 
result  in  greater  political  expediency 
at  the  expense  of  statesmanship. 

The  test  period  under  which  we  have 
been  operating  was  established  with 
the  goal  of  determining  the  practical 
consequences  of  broadcast  coverage. 
This  test  has  been  a  partial  success  in 
this  regard. 

The  test  period  has  helped  us  identi- 
fy where  cameras  should  be  placed  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  and  how  many  of 
them  there  should  be.  It  has  helped  us 
determine  how  much  lighting  is  re- 
quired for  our  broadcasts.  It  has 
helped  us  identify  a  portion  of  the 
costs  associated  with  television  cover- 
age and  has  even  shown  that  television 
encourages  Senators  to  give  speeches 
which  they  were  not  as  inclined  to  give 
prior  to  broadcast  coverage. 

However,  the  most  important  issue 
in  this  debate  is  one  which  cannot  be 
readily  '  identified  on  the  basis  of  a 
test.  'The  fundamental  issue  before  us 
should  be  the  effect  that  television 
will  have  on  Senate  business.  Is  tele- 
vising floor  proceedings  in  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  Nation?  These  concerns 
of  mine  and  of  other  Senators  cannot 
be  readily  tested. 

It  may  first  be  advisable  to  discuss 
what  the  test  period  has  actually 
shown.  For  one.  the  test  period  has 
shown  us  that  television  is  costly.  We 
will  be  spending  at  least  $3.5  million 
this  year  to  implement  radio  and  tele- 
vision coverage  of  Senate  proceedings. 
While  most  of  this  is  a  one  time  cost, 
If  the  recommendations  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  for  Improvements 
to  the  system  are  accepted,  this  figure 
may  Increase  In  the  future. 

These  expenditures  do  not  even  in- 
clude the  recurring  costs  in  terms  of 
additional  personnel,  equipment,  and 
other  items  that  television  will  cause 
us  to  fund  on  an  annual  basis.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  taxpayers  do  not  want 
television  at  this  high  price. 

The  test  period  has  also  shown  us 
that  television  encourages  additional 
speeches    and    that    more    of    these 


speeches  are  intended  primarily  for 
"home  consumption."  One  has  only  to 
look  at  the  dramatic  Increase  In  the 
number  of  special  order  speeches  to 
know  that  that  Is  the  case.  ,       /? 

In  Its  study  of  the  Impact  of  televi- 
sion on  Senate  floor  proceed>rrgs.  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  deter- 
mined that  since  television  the 
number  of  special  order  speeches  In- 
creased by  nearly  250  percent  over 
prior  years.  Over  250  percent. 

There  are  those.  Mr.  President,  who 
would  argue  that  the  impact  of  this  In- 
crease In  special  orders  has  been  miti- 
gated by  the  fact  that  the  time  allot- 
ted for  each  special  order  speech  has 
been  reduced  from  15  minutes  to  5 
minutes.  This  may  do  something  to  ad- 
dress the  scheduling  problems  that 
would  otherwise  result  If  the  Senate 
adhered  to  the  old  15-mlnute  rule.  It 
does  nothing,  however,  to  address  the 
concern  that  television  will  foster  an 
increase  in  speeches  which  do  little  to 
further  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Special  order  speeches  are  by  defini- 
tion those  which  fall  outside  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  Senate  business  and 
debate.  While  special  orders  serve  an 
important  role  in  the  Senate,  they  do 
not  typically  concentrate  on  an  issue 
that  Is  then  being  debated  by  the 
Senate.  Rather,  they  enable  Senators 
to  address  issues  of  personal  interest, 
without  limitation  that  might  be  the 
case  on  other  pending  Senate  business. 
As  such,  they  provide  a  perfect  forum 
In  which  a  Senator  may  speak  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  the 
voters  In  his  State  on  whatever  issue 
he  desires. 

We  have  seen  that  television  has  re- 
sulted In  this  nearly  250-percent  in- 
crease in  the  nimiber  of  these  special 
orders.  The  CRS  study  refrained  from 
concluding  that  this  quantum  Increase 
in  the  number  of  special  order  speech- 
es was  reflected  in  other  areas  of  floor 
activity  and  debate.  Nevertheless.  It 
seems  obvious  to  me  that  certain  par- 
allels can  be  drawn  between  the  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  special  orders 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  and 
length  of  speeches  given  in  debate  on 
pending  matters. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  stated 
that  this  Senator  is  not  objecting  to 
lengthy  debate  as  such.  Thoughtful 
speeches  which  advance  debate  on  the 
floor  or  which  persuade  one's  fellow 
Senators  of  the  merits  of  an  Issue 
should  always  be  encQ^aged. 

What  causes  this  Senator  concern  is 
the  likelihood  that  television  will  lead 
to  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
speeches  whose  primary  purpose  Is  to 
appeal  to  the  voters  back  home  or  to 
ensure  one's  reelection.  In  my  mind, 
the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
of  special  order  speeches  during  the 
test  period  shows  the  potential  for  this 
to  occur  In  all  areas  of  debate. 
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Herein  is  the  cause  for  concern.  My 
fundamental  objection  to  television  is 
rooted  in  my  deep  concern  that  televi- 
sion in  the  Senate  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease, in  political  expediency  at  the 
expen^Kof  statesmanship.  The  Nation 
will  not  be  a  better  place  for  this,  Mr. 
President. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Senate  was 
intended  to  serve  a  unique  role.  Unlike 
the  House,  whose  Members  awe  called 
upon  to  face  the  voters  every  2  years. 
Senators  serve  6-year  terms.  The 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  created 
this  distinction  with  a  specific  purpose 
in  mind.  That  purpose  was  to  insure 
balance.  Ideas  which  through  popular 
appeal  might  gain  acceptance  in  the 
House  are  always  subject  to  scrutiny 
in  the  Senate,  only  one-third  of  whose 
Members  are  up  for  reelection  at  any 
time. 

Because  of  this  distinction,  the 
Senate  can  more  easily  serve  as  a 
thoughtful  citadel  in  which  all  ideas 
enter  but,  hopefully,  only  the  good 
emerge.  This  is  the  role  the  Senate 
should  play  and  it  is  this  historical 
role  which  may  well  be  compromised 
by  television. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
argue  that  televising  the  Senate  opens 
our  proceedings  for  the  first  time. 
This  is  not  the  case.  For  all  practical 
purposes.  Senate  proceedings  are  open 
and  have  been  open  since  early  in  our 
history. 

The  Senate  gallery  is  open  to  the 
public.  Reports  from  throughout  the 
Nation  monitor  and  cover  everything 
that  goes  on  in  this  Chamber.  The 
question  of  television  is  not  an  issue  of 
access;  it  is  simply  an  issue  as  to  the 
form  that  access  takes. 

In  this  Senator's  opinion,  by  allow- 
ing access  in  the  form  of  television  we 
will  be  jeopardizing  the  unique  role  of 
the  Senate  and  the  national  interest. 
Senators  will  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  the  understandable  temp- 
tation to  use  regularly  televised  floor 
proceedings  to  appeal  to  the  public,  to 
campaign  for  reelection  or  to  cam- 
paign for  higher  office.  All  of  this  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Senate  floor 
debate  is  to  insure  that  a  pending 
measure  is  properly  considered.  It  pro- 
vides Senators  with  the  opportunity  to 
attempt  to  persuade  one's  fellow  Mem- 
bers about  the  wisdom  of  a  particular 
point  of  view,  to  influence  the  course 
of  legislation.  Yet.  it  is  precisely  this 
quality  of  debate,  which  should  be  the 
hallmark  of  the  Senate,  which  will  be 
placed  at  serious  risk  if  television  is 
permanently  authorized. 

In  this  Senator's  opinion,  the  price 
we  will  pay  for  television  in  terms  of 
loss  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation  is 
slmpy  too  high.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
my  intention  to  vote  against  continu- 
ing regular  television  coverage  of 
Senate  floor  proceedings. 


Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  order  ^or 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that— does  the 
Senator  want  the  floor?  The  quorum 
call  is  coming  out  on  this  side.  I  want 
to  make  it  equal.  But  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  can  get  the  floor  in  his 
own  right  and  it  can  be  charged  to  his 
side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  yield  myself  some  of  our 
time  on  this  resolution  if  that  is  agree- 
able. I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  remem- 
bers the  many  days  that  our  former 
leader,  Howard  Baker,  stood  before 
the  Senate  and  asked  for  television  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  pleased  to  see  us 
coming  to  the  final  vote  on  the  issue.  I 
intend  to  support  television  coverage 
as  I  have  since  the  very  first  time  it 
was  proposed. 

I  do  so  as  a  Senator  who  represents  a 
State  that  is  4.500  miles  away.  Very 
few  of  my  constituents  ever  get  the  op- 
portunity to  come  to  the  Senate,  sit  in 
the  gallery,  and  observe  the  Senate  in 
session.  I  view  Senate  television  cover- 
age, as  I  said  repeatedly  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  several  months 
ago.  an  extension  of  the  gallery  to 
those  people  throughout  our  country, 
if  not  the  world,  who  are  interested  in 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Senate  and 
desire  to  be  informed  on  our  delibera- 
tions. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  it  is  a  very, 
very  salutary  step  that  we  will  take 
today.  I  believe  we  will  take*  the  step 
of  making  television  in  the  SSnate  per- 
manent. 

Having  said  that,  however.  Mr. 
President,  I  slso  have  been  one  who 
has  raised  questions  about  the  conduct 
of  television  coverage.  I  have,  as  the 
President  knows,  suggested  some 
changes  in  the  rules  that  I  think 
should  be  made.  And  I  believe  eventu- 
ally they  will  be  made  to  assure  that 
coverage  of  the  Senate  is  fair  for  all 
concerned. 

I  particularly  applaud  the  action  of 
the  Rules  Committee  this  past  Friday 
when  it.  under  its  i>ower  to  issue  regu- 
lations concerning  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, decreed  new  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  physical  evidence  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  As  I  said  to  the  Senate 
once  before,  I  do  not  believe  this 
Chamber  is  a  place  where  show  and 
tell  ought  to  take  place.  We  should  not 
by  virtue  of  having  the  television  cam- 
eras here  be  induced  into  using  proce- 
dures or  devices  that  we  would  have 
considered  to  be  contrary  to  the  rules 


and  traditions  of  the  Senate  prior  to 
the  advent  of  television. 

I  might  add  that  many  people  forget 
that  radio  came  on  at  the  same  as  tele- 
vision and  will  be  made  permanent  as 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned  under 
the  resolution  before  us.  I  believe  that 
permanent  radio  coverage  is  a  great 
advantage  to  individuals  throughout 
the  United  States  who  may  be  unable 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  view  the 
proceedings  on  the  floor  on  television. 
I  am  sure  local  radio  stations  will 
become  adept  at  making  available  de- 
bates on  the  floor,  for  instance,  that 
pertain  to  Alaska  issues,  and  people  at 
home  will  hear  the  statements  of  not 
only  their  own  elected  representatives 
here  in  the  Senate,  but  also  the  words 
of  representatives  of  other  States  on 
issues  that  vitally  affect  our  future. 

I  am  still  disturbed  about  one  thing 
that  has  not  been  adequately  taken 
care  of  in  my  judgment.  That  is  the 
question  of  communications  with  the 
expanded  gallery.  I  have  discussed  this 
issue  with  the  Parliamentarian.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  the  current  rules 
prohibit  a  Senator  from  directing  any 
particular  comments  to  a  member  of 
the  gallery  who  is  physically  present 
here  and  observing  from  the  gallery.  If 
I  am  correct  in  that,  then  I  think  a 
Senator  ought  to  be  similarly  prohibit- 
ed from  directing  comments  to  the  tel- 
evision audience  and  attempting  to  use 
the  television  audience  to  sway  the 
votes  of  the  Members  here  on  the 
floor. 

Television  coverage  is  a  communica- 
tion device.  It  is  a  device  for  providing 
information  to  people  and  letting 
them  decide  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  use  their  right— as  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  constitutionally  guaranteed 
right— to  contact  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  particularly  the  Senate,  to 
express  their  point  of  view. 

D  1600 

But  to  use  this  newly  available 
medium  for  the  purpose  of  advocating 
a  course  of  action  directly  to  the  tele- 
vision audience  would  be  just  as  con- 
trary to  our  rules,  Mr.  President,  as 
my  urging  individuals  now  in  the 
Senate  gallery  to  go  out  in  the  halls, 
catch  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
somehow  or  other  try  to  change  their 
point  of  view  on  what  is  going  on  here 
on  the  floor  would  be. 

Television  coverage  is  intended  to 
provide  information  to  the  American 
public  so  they  can  use  that  informa- 
tion under  their  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. It  is  not  right  for  us  to  use  this 
medium  to  directly  urge  them  to  take 
action  in  my  judgment,  any  more  than 
it  would  be  right  for  a  Senator  to  do 
that  with  persons  who  are  physically 
present  in  the  gallery. 

The  Parliamentarian  will  have  to 
contend  with  that  issue  when  it  is  pre- 


sented here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  believe  it  will  be  presented. 

I  am  pleased,  as  I  said,  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  taken  action 
now  to  limit  the  use  of  physical  evi- 
dence on  the  floor,  and  I  hope  that 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  will  un- 
derstand that  new  regulation  and 
abide  by  it. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
still  another  issue  to  be  raised,  and  I 
think  we  should  raise  that  issue  in  the 
course  of  debate  here  on  the  question 
of  whether  television  coverage  will 
become  permanent.  When  I  vote  for 
this  resolution,  as  I  will,  I  will  do  so 
believing  that  there  is  a  gap  as  far  as 
communications  are  concerned,  that 
is.  the  use  of  the  floor  for  photo- 
graphs. I  believe  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  recognize  that  there  is 
still  a  portion  of  the  communication 
media  that  has  been  denied  access  to 
the  floor.  We  will  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  how  photographers,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  media  of  our  country, 
wi.l  obtain  access  to  the  floor. 

I  am  not  going  to  raise  that  issue  in 
connection  with  this  resolution.  I  do 
not  believe  I  could  anyway  under  the 
fast  track  provisions  that  put  the  reso- 
lution before  the  Senate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  proper  to  raise 
this  issue  now.  But  I  intend  to  do  so  in 
the  future.  I  think  some  provision 
must  be  made  for  access  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  for  some  type  of  photogra- 
phy for  bona  fide  news  purposes.  I  will 
be  addressing  that  subject  in  the 
future  months,  Mr.  President,  but  for 
now  I  am  pleased  to  be  one  who  will 
vote  for  the  resolution  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  address  one 
further  question  before  I  yield  the 
floor. 

That  question  relates  to  a  resolution 
which  is  not  before  us  now.  I  believe  it 
is  Senate  Resolution  447.  It  came  out 
of  the  Rules  Committee  and  deals 
with  the  subject  of  the  use  of  tapes.  It 
is  not  before  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  this  vote  but  it  will  be  called  up.  I 
understand,  after  this  vote.  I  intend  to 
oppose  that  resolution.  I  want  to  tell 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  why. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  against  that 
resolution  when  it  came  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  because  I  believe  it 
perpetuates  an  unfair  dual  standard  as 
far  as  the  use  of  videotapes  is  con- 
cerned and  attempts  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  videotapes  that  are 
unenforceable. 

This  resolution,  which  would  prohib- 
it political  and  commercial  use  of  tape 
duplications  of  television  and  radio 
coverage,  would  perpetuate  a  bad  deci- 
sion. I  must  say  that  I  was  part  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee  that  sent  that  deci- 
sion here  to  the  floor  in  the  first 
place,  but  now  I  do  not  think  we 
thought  it  through.  That  is  the  re- 
striction on  the  use  of  the  videotapes 
for  any  purpose  outside  the  Senate.  I 


do  not  believe  there  should  be  any  re- 
striction on  any  tape  duplications.  I 
think  the  Senate  and  all  people  who 
view  the  Senate  should  live  under  the 
first  amendment.  Anyone  who  has 
access  to  a  videotape  of  a  public 
debate  ought  to  be  able  to  use  it  for 
whatever  purpose  they  wish. 
■  After  thinking  about  it  long  and 
hard,  I  think  we  were  wrong  to  at- 
tempt to  restrict  the  use  of  those  vid- 
eotapes. 

The  original  report  that  we  sent  out 
with  our  original  rule  said  that  any- 
body who  wanted  to  use  a  videotape  or 
copy  a  videotape  should  sign  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  person  would  not  use  the 
videotape  in  violation  of  the  rule. 

Well,  that  was  fine  for  the  people 
who  went  to  the  office  and  said. 
"Please  sell  me  a  copy  of  a  videotape." 
But  millions  of  people  have  videotape 
machines,  and  I  think  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  one.  I  am  sure 
anyone  smart  enough  to  think  about 
running  for  the  Senate  has  one. 

There  can  be  no  restriction  nut  on 
those  tapes  that  will  be  effective 
except  for  tapes  that  are  used  by  cur- 
rent Members  of  the  Senate. 

Senate  Resolution  447  would  prohib- 
it political  use  of  videotapes. 

I  think  there  is  also  an  implied  re- 
striction in  the  resolution  on  the  use 
of  those  tapes  for  what  I  would  call 
semipolitical  purposes.  A  video  con- 
sultant who  makes  up  a  tape  of  pres- 
entations here  on  the  floor  and  uses  it 
to  demonstrate  to  candidates  how  not 
to  use  television  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  in  violation  not  only  of  the 
original  Senate  Resolution  28  but  also 
of  Senate  Resolution  447.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  original  bad  decision  in 
Senate  Resolution  28  should  be  per- 
petuated in  any  way.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  should  adopt  Senate  Reso- 
lution 447  which  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

As  I  said,  it  is  not  a  subject  for 
debate  now.  but  I  mention  it  because 
some  people  apparently  have  misun- 
derstood what  I  said  in  the  Rules 
Committee  over  the  past  couple  of 
weeks.  I  said  that  I  was  going  to 
oppose  Senate  Resolution  447.  They 
assumed  that  I  was  going  to  oppose 
television  in  the  Senate,  although 
anyone  who  has  been  around  here  for 
the  last  10  years  would  have  a  hard 
time  understanding  why  I  suddenly 
decided  to  tiecome  an  opponent  of  the 
television  in  the  Senate  after  I  sup- 
ported the  position  of  the  former  ma- 
jority leader  for  so  many  years  as  as- 
sistant majority  leader.  I  worked  very 
hard  to  try  to  get  television  coverage 
established  before  Senator  Baker  re- 
tired. I  think  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  his 
foresight  that  television  coverage  fi- 
nally came  to  fruition  here  in  the 
Senate. 

The  question  of  what  can  a  person 
do  with  tape  duplications  is  a  question 
that  must  be  addressed  by  the  Senate, 


and  I  hope  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  think  twice  about  putting 
into  effect  an  extension  or"  even  a  revi- 
sion of  the  rule  that  was  in  effect 
during  the  test  period.  That  rule,  in 
my  judgment,  has  not  worked  and 
cannot  work  fairly  and  should  not  be 
put  into  effect.  We  should  not  put  any 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  either  the 
tapes  from  radio  or  from  television  as 
far  as  this  Senate  is  concerned. 

As  I  said.  I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  as 
someone  who  has  looked  into  it  that  I 
do  not  think  such  restrictions  could  be 
effective  in  the  long  run  against 
anyone,  even  including  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  If  one  of  our  Members 
goes  but  and  uses  a  clip  from  television 
in  the  Senate  on  videotape  in  his  elec- 
tion campaign  and  is  reelected  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  stand  around 
and  chastise  that  person,  nor  do  I 
think  if  someone  challenges  a  current 
Member  of  the  Senate  using  a  video- 
tape and  finds  that  he  or  she  is  suc- 
cessful and  reports  here  to  the  Senate 
that  we  are  going  to  chastise  that 
person  either.  It  is  an  ineffective  re- 
striction. It  will  not  be  possible  to 
fairly  administer  it.  I  intend  to  oppose 
it. 

If  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky 
wants  to  do  so,  I  think  we  could  put 
into  effect  a  quorum  call  with  the  time 
to  be  charged  equally,  if  that  is  his 
desire. 

Mr.  FORD.  Firsf,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  a  moment  or  two  on  my 
time?  ! 

The  PRESIDING  tOFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky, 

Mr.  FORD.  I  sjropathize  totally 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Alaska  as  it  relates  to  trying  to  work 
out  the  use  of  how  the  use  of  taping  of 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  should  be 
handled.  We  are  trying  to  plow  new 
ground,  if  I  can  use  a  Kentucky  term. 
We  are  somewhat  different  from  the 
House  in  our  debate  procedures,  In  our 
rules,  et  cetera,  such  as  we  must  speak 
from  our  desks.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  are  different  here  In  the 
Senate  than  in  the  House. 

But  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
language  in  the  House  legislation  pro- 
viding for  TV  In  the  House  has  been 
very  effective.  That  means  coopera- 
tion, cooperation  from  both  sides,  that 
we  are  very  careful  with  the  responsi- 
bility we  have  in  representing  our  con- 
stituency and  our  responsibility  to  the 
ongoing  demand  for  confidence  In  this 
Chamber. 

D  1610 
I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
that  a  challenger  In  a  political  cam- 
paign, or  an  incumbent  should  be  very 
careful,  that  we  not  use  just  the  words 
from  radio  tape  or  the  words  and  the 
Imagery  from  TV,  that  they  are  not 
taken  out  of  context.  I  think  there  are 
a  lo»  of  things  that  we  have  to  do. 
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I  also  agree  with  my  distinguished 
friend  that  not  everything  is  thought 
through.  Those  things  come  by  experi- 
ence. We  find  that  something  we  are 
doing  is  utterly  wrong  so  we  have  the 
opportunity,  as  Members  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  those  changes. 

My  friend  served  on  what  we  refer  to 
here  as  an  ad  hoc  committee  viewing 
TV  in  the  Senate  during  the  in-house 
use  of  TV  before  it  went  public.  I 
served  on  a  small  ad  hoc  committee 
from  our  side  of  the  aisle.  We  tried  our 
best  to  help  the  situation  as  it  relates 
to  our  ability  to  use  television,  if  I 
could  use  that  term,  so  we  can  extend 
the  Senate  Chamber  beyond  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Senate. 

I  think  as  we  move  into  the  diriection 
of  additional  time  on  television,  we 
shall  find  some  things  we  have  done 
that  we  want  to  correct  and  things 
that  we  have  failed  to  do.  We  want  to 
correct  that  also.  There  will  be  rules 
changes  we  will  want  to  visit  as  they 
relate  to  television  in  the  Senate. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  until  we  have  some  experi- 
ence with  TV  in  the  Senate,  will  we  be 
able  to  make  a  final  judgment.  We 
cannot  think  of  everything  that  might 
happen.  We  cannot  find  the  crystal 
ball  that  will  give  us  all  this  informa- 
tion. We  are  human.  TV  in  the  Senate 
is  not  perfect  because  we  are  not  per- 
fect, but  we  can  make  the  effort  to  im- 
prove it  as  we  go  along. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  is  going 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  for 
the  continuation  of  TV  in  the  Senate. 
The  resolution  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, on  which  he  serves  as  a  very 
strong  member.  Senate  Resolution 
447,  will  be  available  for  amendments, 
where  Senate  Reolution  28  is  only  for 
debate  and  a  vote  to  continue  TV  in 
the  Senate  or  to  halt  its  use.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  have  ade- 
quate opportunity  and  there  will  be 
others  who  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Senate  related  to  televi- 
sion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  my  good  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky. He  is  my  good  friend,  and  we 
have  worked  on  this  issue  a  great  deal 
off  the  floor.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anyone  who  deserves  more  credit  than 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  our  fi- 
nally reaching  the  day  when  we  will 
vote  on  approving  permanent  coverage 
of  the  Senate  by  television  and  radio. 
So  I  want  the  Senator  to  realize  that  I 
make  my  statement  on  the  basis  of 
that  good  friendship. 

I  do  believe  that  it  is  time  that  we 
consider  where  we  are  going  in  the 
future  as  far  as  the  use  of  this  cover- 
age and  that  we  opt  now,  rather  than 


restrict  the  use  of  this  coverage,  to 
open  it  up  to  all  under  the  full  concept 
of  the  first  amendment.  I  believe  when 
the  Senator  really  has  reviewed  the 
period  that  we  have  been  through  and 
the  indecision  and  confusion  that  the 
temporary  rules  in  effect  during  the 
trial  period  has  produced,  he  will  see 
the  factors  that  are  motivating  this 
Senator  to  say  that  we  should  not 
have  any  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
this  coverage. 

I  also  hope,  just  in  closing,  once 
again,  that  perhaps  I  shall  enlist  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  in  the 
whole  subject  of  when  and  how  pho- 
tographers may  have  access  to  our 
floor.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  we 
ever  do  that  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished photographers  I  know  is  our 
former  majority  leader.  Perhaps,  we 
could  invite  him  back  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  the  first  commercial  photo- 
graph on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
some  time  when  we  are  both  here.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  it  is  going  to 
happen  overnight,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  yield  the  floor  to  him. 

We  have  eloquent  debate  in  this 
Chamber  and  that  debate  sways  indi- 
viduals from  time  to  time.  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  will  be  eloquent  in  his  debate 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  would  like  to 
sway  many  Members.  That  is  the 
name  of  the  game.  I  would  be  one  of 
the  first  to  join  him  in  asking  the 
former  majority  leader  to  come  and 
take  a  photograph  of  the  Senate 
Chamber.  As  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  said,  it  will  not  be  in 
the  next  day  or  two  and  I  hope  both  of 
us  will  be  here  to  observe  the  former 
majority  leader  taking  the  first  photo- 
graph in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no 
other  Senator  at  the  moment.  It  is  my 
information  that  all  Senators  who 
have  been  mentioned,  with  one  excep- 
tion, have  spoken.  It  appears  that  we 
are  moving  along.  I  do  urge  my  col- 
leagues, if  there  are  others  who  are 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  that 
relates  to  television  in  the  Senate,  that 
they  move  quickly  to  the  Senate  floor 
because  this  Senator,  as  I  believe 
other  Senators  are,  is  anxious  that  we 
proceed  with  the  vote  and  move  on  to 
the  other  items  that  will  take  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  and  some  have  said 
into  the  evening.  So  the  sooner  we  can 
vote  on  this  question,  the  sooner  we 
shall  be  able  to  debate  and  vote  on 
those  other  items. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  both 
sides  on  the  quorum  call. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1630 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Presi#lent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  myself  once  again  casting  a  vote 
of  dissent  in  the  Senate,  this  time  on 
the  issue  of  televising  the  proceedings 
of  this  Chamber.  At  this  moment,  we 
are  being  asked  to  rush  this  resolution 
through  because  who  in  their  right 
mind  could  possibly  be  opposed  to 
"Government  in  the  sunshine,"  to 
"Government  out  in  the  open"? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  this 
point  very  clear.  There  is  a  big  differ- 
ence between  Government  in  the  sun- 
shine and  Government  in  the  bright 
lights  of  television.  The  former  seeks 
the  truth;  the  latter  panders  to  politi- 
cal posturing,  to  electioneering,  and  to 
the  predictable  inclinations  which 
attend  any  forum  that  involves  TV 
cameras.  Television  in  the  Senate  will 
not  bring  Government  out .  into  the 
open.  What  television  brought  to  de- 
liberation to  the  Senate  is  more  form 
and  less  substance,  less  actual  debate 
and,  of  course,  more  press  conscious- 
ness, which  already  threatens  to  para- 
lyze the  Senate. 

We  can  look  back  to  the  crime  pack- 
age that  came  up  during  the  early 
days  of  Senate  TV.  Where  was  Gov- 
ernment in  the  sunshine  when  the 
provisions  of  this  mystery  bill  were 
being  formulated?  The  TV  lights  were 
not  shining  when  the  details  of  the 
bill  were  being  cranked  out  off  the 
Senate  floor.  No,  the  TV  lights  were 
shining  when  everyone  met  on  the 
floor,  to  give  a  Madison  Avenue  glitz 
to  the  bill,  for  the  consumption  of  the 
public,  with  congratulations  enough 
for  everyone. 

Those  who  doubt  the  impact  of  TV 
on  the  quality  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
need  only  look  to  the  recent  tax  bill 
proceedings.  What  a  coincidence  that 
we  had  a  record  number  of  requests 
for  special  orders  the  first  day!  The 
special  orders  alone  would  have  car- 
ried us  into  the  night  if  we  had  not 
shortened  the  durations  given  to  those 
press  statements  known  as  special 
orders.  Or  take  the  recent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill.  Look  how  long 
this  relatively  noncontroversial  bill  sat 
on  the  floor.  In  the  case  of  neither  the 
tax  bill  nor  the  supplemental  bill 
could  any  objective  observer  fairly  de- 
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scribe  the  debate  as  spirited  or  en- 
lightening. Debate  in  the  Senate  now 
is  but  a  chain  of  monologs.  While  I 
have  been  discouraged  at  the  decreas- 
ing quality  of  debate  this  institution 
has  seen  for  quite  some  tinle.  TV  has 
pushed  us  from  bad  to  worse. 

This  brings  to  mind  a  very  obvious 
permanent  change  which  television  in 
the  Senate  will  bring:  Prime  time  pro- 
ceedings. It  was  our  experience  that 
both  the  tax  bill  and  the  supplemental 
could  not  move  until  the  Sun  was 
about  to  set  each  day.  It  only  makes 
sense:  If  you  are  going  to  go  to  the 
floor,  do  not  compete  with  the  soap 
operas.  Get  your  shot  at  prime  time 
publicity  when  the  voters  are  home 
and  primed  for  live  drama.  That  think- 
ing makes  good  press  sense,  but  it 
makes  bad  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  trial  period  of 
television  in  the  Senate  did  not  move 
me  in  any  direction  other  than  further 
away  from  the  proposition. 

I  believe  the  Senate  is  adopting  this 
change  with  great  haste  because  of 
the  immediate  benefits  which  accrue 
to  all  incumbents  and  others  with  po- 
litical ambition.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that  so  far  as  personal  pol- 
itics are  concerned,  but  does  it  en- 
hance the  proceedings  of  the  Senate? 

There  is  a;  Chinese  proverb  which 
reads:  "Fishes  see  the  worm,  not  the 
hook."  Mr.  President,  the  hidden  hook 
here  is  further  deterioration  in  an  in- 
stitution which  is  quickly  losing  its 
claim  to  being  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  on  the  Earth.  The  hook  is  a 
hoax  on  the  American  public  that  tele- 
vision will  pull  the  "deal  cutting"  out 
of  the  back  rooms  of  the  Capitol  and 
bring  Government  out  into  the  sun- 
shine. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  frustra- 
tion that  the  majority  leader  has  felt, 
that  Senator  Pryor.  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH.  and  others  who  are  reformists 
have  felt,  about  the  dysfunctioning  of 
the  Senate.  But  instead  of  being  a 
cure,  instead  of  being  tough  medicine, 
television  in  the  Senate  has  further 
eroded  the  deliberative  process  by 
making  press  considerations  the  over- 
riding concern  of  an  institution  which 
is  already  press  conscious  to  a  fault.  I 
dissent  from  this  resolution  and  must 
oppose  it. 

Thus  ends  my  monolog  in  prime 
time  TV. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  10  minutes  and  that  it 
be  charged  against  the  time  allocated 
to  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
want  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  my 
friend,  to  leave,  feeling  that  he  had 
engaged  merely  in  a  monolog,  because 
his  words  are  always  listened  to  very 
carefully.  Although  I  am  going  to  pro- 
ceed to  disagree  with  the  conclusions 


he  reached.  I  did  not  want  him  to  feel 
that  it  was  a  monolog. 

I  think  the  experiment  we  have  just 
completed  has  l>een  a  spectacular  suc- 
cess. In  just  3  months  on  the  air,  the 
overwhelming  opinion  among  our  col- 
leagues is  that  this  experiment  has 
succeeded,  and  succeeded  magnificent- 
ly. Televising  the  Senate  was  an  exper- 
iment in  democracy— one  of  many 
since  our  forefathers  took  a  chance  on 
open  government.  Through  the  years, 
our  political  systems  has  thrived  on  its 
ability  to  adapt  and  grow. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  televising  Senate  proceedings 
wsa  the  fear  that  television  would 
change  the  nature  of  the  institution, 
that  Senators  would  make  long-winded 
speeches  and  that  significant  rules 
changes  would  be  needed  for  the 
Senate  to  make  the  adjustment  to  tel- 
evision. 

I  think  the  test  period  has  shown  us 
all  that  television  poses  no  such  threat 
to  the  Senate's  cherished  traditions 
and  time-tested  procedures.  In  an 
effort  to  allay  these  potential  con- 
cerns, I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  do  a  comprehensive  study  of  Senate 
proceedings  during  the  test  period  and 
to  compare  it  to  similar  periods  in  pre- 
vious Congresses. 

D  1640 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
report,  which  was  released  last  week, 
confirmed  what  most  of  us  have  felt 
all  along  and  I  quote  from  a  conclu- 
sion of  that  report:  "Television  cover- 
age has  changed  the  patterns  of 
Senate  floor  activity  very  little." 

CRS  examined  20  categories  of  floor 
activities  and  found  one  one— special 
orders— that  had  changed  as  a  result 
of  television.  Special  orders  increased 
by  250  percent  from  1984  to  1986. 
However,  because  of  a  rules  change 
suggested  by  the  minority  leader  limit- 
ing the  length  of  each  special  order, 
the  overall  time  spent  on  special 
orders  during  the  test  period  increased 
by  an  average  of  only  17  minutes  per 
day,  just  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  each  day  in  additional  time  spent 
on  special  orders. 

In  fact,  special  orders  have  given 
Senators  a  chance  to  make  short  topi- 
cal speeches  in  areas  of  special  con- 
cern. Many  have  felt  this  is  a  benefi- 
cial change.  In  fact,  it  is  precisley 
what  happened  with  1-minute  speech- 
es when  cameras  were  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  report  determined  that  the 
Senate  is  "spending  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  its  session  time  on  legislative 
business,"  after  the  introduction  of 
television.  During  the  test  period  the 
Senate  spent  61  percent  of  its  time  ac- 
tually debating  pending  measures, 
that  is,  a  third  more  than  it  spent  on 
legislative  matters  during  the  compa- 
rable period  in  1982.  Television  has 


forced  us  to  focus  more  intently  on 
the  job  we're  here  to  do. 

CRS  also  found  that: 

First,  while  session  time  increased 
over  the  periods  studied,  this  trend 
had  started  in  1984  and  is  largely  due 
to  the  extensive  debate  on  the  tax  bill; 

Second,  the  time  spent  on  quorum 
calls  declined  sharply;  and 

Third,  the  number  of  unanimous- 
consent  requests  declined  significant- 
ly, although  CRS  d^es  not  attribute 
that  change  solely  to  television. 

When  I  first  offered  a  compromise 
proposal  in  the  Rules  Committee  to 
televise  Senate  proceedings.  I  urged 
the  Senate  to  proceed  in  measured 
steps  so  that  Senators  could  decide  for 
themselves  how  little  or  how  much 
effect  the  cameras  would  have. 

The  CRS  report  provides  the  analyt- 
ical proof  that  most  Senators  have  felt 
intuitively  during  the  test  period  that 
television  has  not  disrupted  this  insti- 
tution. If  anything,  television  has 
helped  keep  this  institution  on  its 
toes. 

On  March  19,  1979,  when  the  other 
body  opened  up  its  proceedings  to  tele- 
vision coverage.  I  predicted  that  televi- 
sion had  the  potential  to  transform 
the  democratic  process  in  our  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government. 

Now.  throughout  Congress,  it  is  in 
the  process  of  doing  just  that.  Ameri- 
cans today  know  more  than  ever 
before  about  their  country,  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  themselves.  Here  in  the 
Senate  we  have  given  the  people  a 
chance  to  see  and  hear  for  themselves 
exactly  what  their  elected  Senate  is 
doing.  We  recognized  that  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  participation  in  self- 
government  should  not  come  to  an  end 
on  election  day;  it  should  begin 
there— for  the  challenges  we  now  con- 
front are  far  too  great  to  give  the 
American  people  a  voice  only  once 
every  2  years. 

The  miracle  has  just  begun.  We  have 
unlea&ed  a  revolution  in  democratic 
participation.  And  best  of  all,  it  will 
only  enhance  the'  accomplishments 
and  prestige  of  this  remarkable  insti- 
tution. In  time,  we  may  find  that  we 
need  to  make  a  few  changes.  But  our 
political  system  will  always  be  better 
off  for  what  we  have  done.  The  Senate 
is  nearly  200  years  old,  and  yet  it  is 
even  now  being  revitalized  by  this  new 
era  in  representative  democracy.  It  re- 
mains as  fresh  and  vital  as  our  found- 
ers imagined  and  more  responsive 
than  they  could  ever  dream. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my 
collegues  will  look  carefully  at  the 
CRS  analysis  of  what  our  expedience 
has  been  during  the  test  period,  but. 
of  course,  no  analysis  is  as  important 
as  the' intuitive  feel  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  institution  have 
about  the  effect  television  is  having 
and  will  continue  to  have  on  this  insti- 
tution. I  am  comforted  that  in  conver- 
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sations  with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  I  have  found  an  over- 
whelming support  for  the  continu- 
ation of  open  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage of  the  Senate.  I  certainly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on  the  res- 
olution when  the  final  vote  comes. 

Mr.  President,  later  on  we  will  be 
considering  some  questions  related  to 
Senate  Resolution  447  which  will  ad- 
dress some  suggested  changes  in  the 
rules  governing  the  use  of  tapes  and 
the  m&nner  in  which  the  television 
proceedings  are  carried  out,  and  I  will 
have  other  thoughts  to  express  on  this 
occasion. 

But  at  this  time  I  commend  all  of 
those  who  have  had  a  part  in  making 
this  experiment  passible  and  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  to  vote  in  favor  of  making  tele- 
vision and  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate  permanent. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  quorum  call  that  I  am 
about  to  suggest  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  time  allocated  to  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1720 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
can  vote  on  this  resolution  quickly.  I 
know  some  Senators  sre  involved  in 
the  Rehnquist  hearing.  I  just  left 
there  myself  and  I  know  there  are 
some  Senators  involved  theie,  making 
statements.  It  is  hoped  the  witness  will 
be  able  to  make  a  statement  sometime 
later  this  evening. 

TV  IN  THE  SENATE— MAKE  IT  PERMANENT.  WITH 
CHANCES 

Mr.  President,  later  today,  the 
Senate  reaches  an  historic  crossroads: 
Will  the  television  cameras  and  micro- 
phones that  have  been  allowed  to 
•  enter  this  Chamber  after  so  many 
years  be  permitted  to  stay,  or  will  they 
be  switched  off.  perhaps  forever? 

That  is  exactly  the  question  we  face 
as  our  grand  experiment  with  the  elec- 
tronic media  comes  to  its  conclusion 
today.  However,  I  believe  we  can  tell 
the  Senate  technicians  they  will  not 
have  to  roll  up  all  that  cable,  or  that 
the  local  TV  guides  will  have  to 
scratch  out  next  week's  listings.  In  my 
view,  television  and  radio  are  here  to 
stay. 


Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  vote 
on  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue television.  As  I  have  said,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  dispute  about  it. 
As  far  as  this  Senator  knows,  the  vote 
will  be  overwhelming.  But  we  do  face 
the  question  whether  we  are  going  to 
make  this  experiment  permanent  or 
more  or  less  permanent.  We  can 
always  change  it.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  had  fairly  good  success. 

MEETING  THE  GOALS 

We  have  had  a  5-month-long  experi- 
ment. For  the  most  part,  it  has  been  a 
good  one.  We  set  out,  first  with  radio, 
then  with  television,  to  build  an  "elec- 
tronic bridge"  to  the  American  people, 
to  open  this  Chamber  to  the  elector- 
ate, and  to  make  certain  that  the  de- 
bates that  help  shape  this  Nation  are 
only  a  dial  away.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  many  of  my  colleagues,  and  scores 
of  people  behind  the  scenes,  we  are 
meeting  those  lofty  goals,  slowly  but 
surely. 

I  know  some  Memt)ers  have  a  differ- 
ent view  of  that.  I  heard  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  There  is 
no  one  in  this  body  I  respect  more 
than  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  But  I  know  that  if  we  disci- 
pline ourselves  and  work  together,  we 
can  continue  to  provide  information  to 
the  American  people.  I  think  we  can 
help  shape  the  debate.  I  think  the 
American  people  will  also  be  helpful 
and  be  a  discipline.  So  I  hope  the  reso- 
lution is  approved  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

In  my  view,  the  sooner  we  vote  to 
make  the  cameras  and  the  micro- 
phones permanent,  the  sooner  we 
ensure  that  the  "eyes  and  ears  of  the 
people"  will  have  a  permanent  place  in 
the  halls  of  their  democracy. 

SOME  GLITCHES 

That  is  not  to  say  we  have  not  had 
some  glitches  along  the  way;  we  have, 
and  they  will  need  fixing.  The  distin- 
guished members  of  the  "ad  hoc" 
study  committees,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  have  done  a  splendid  job  bring- 
ing some  of  these  problems  to  our  at- 
tention. 

First,  there  are  some  technical  ques- 
tions: We  know  that  the  sound  system 
in  the  Chamber  should  be  a  lot  better. 
We  know  that  there  have  been  com- 
plaints about  the  color  of  the  walls, 
and  how  it  makes  some  Members  look 
like  they  are  standing  in  "split-pea 
soup";  and  that  the  camera  angles  for 
many  Members— particularly  the  lead- 
ership down  in  front— are  not  exactly 
flattering.  But  these  are  mainly  cos- 
metic concerns. 

We  also  have  real  legal  and  political 
issues  to  address. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens!  for  focus- 
ing on  this,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  and  others. 
I  am  not  sure  what  the  resolution  will 
be.  The  questions  are:  Who  can  use 


these  videotapes?  Can  they  be  used  by 
political  opponents,  news  organiza- 
tions? Who  can  use  the  tapes? 
Nobody?  Anybody?  We  need  answers 
to  these  questions  as  quickly  as  we  can 
obtain  the  answers. 

There  are  also  questions  about  what 
kinds  of  visual  aids  should  be  permit- 
ted on  the  Senate  floor.  Because  of  tel- 
evision, we  have  seen  a  proliferation  of 
graphs  and  charts,  almost  to  the  point 
that  we  may  soon  consider  selling  ad- 
vertising space  on  the  back  walls.  That 
question  will  be  addressed  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

In  any  event,  these  questions  will  be 
addressed  on  a  continuing  basis  by  the 
leadership,  the  Rules  Committee  and 
other  concerned  colleagues.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
and  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
have  been  real  leaders  on  the  TV 
issue,  and  I  shall  continue  to  work 
with  them  to  turn  our  experiment  into 
a  "day-to-day  fixture"  on  Capitol  Hill. 

TV  AND  RADIO  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

At>ove  all,  let  us  keep  in  mind  our 
bottom  line:  We  are  here  to  serve  the 
people,  and  in  my  mind,  making  televi- 
sion and  radio  permanent  is  the  way  to 
go. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  just  a 
brief  excerpt  from  one  of  the  many 
letters  I  have  received  on  our  experi- 
ment. It  comes  from  a  gentleman  in 
New  York  who  writes:  "We  Americans 
have  the  right  to  see  and  hear  our 
people  In  Washington  *  *  *." 

That's  what  it's  all  about.  So  I  sug- 
gest we  not  pull  the  plug. 

I  also  suggest  that,  if  at  all  possible, 
we  have  a  vote  on  this  matter  in  the 
next  few  moments. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  dfeeply 
grieve  at  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Averell  Harriman.  From  our  Nation's 
viewpoint,  I  grieve  that  a  man  who  has 
given  so  much  prescience  and  leader- 
ship is  no  longer  with  us  to  be  hon- 
ored. And,  from  a  personal  viewpoint, 
I  grieve  that  a  friend,  who  has  played 
a  very  real  role  In  my  own  life,  is  no 
longer  with  us. 

The  thread  of  Averell  Harriman's 
work  and  wisdom  Is  woven  into  much 
of  our  Nation's  fabric.  Since  World 
War  I,  he  has  been  part  of  its  warp 
and  woof.  Prom  childhood  he  was  edu- 
cated and  expected  to  l)e  a  leader,  and 


as  a  young  man  at  college  or  in  busi- 
ness or  later,  in  Government,  he 
always  was.  No  matter  whether  he  was 
engaged  in  athletics,  business  or  Gov- 
ernment, he  exhibited  the  same  win- 
ning qualities  of  persistence  and  pa- 
tience, a  thorough  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  at  hand,  and  a 
steadfastness  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. He  believed,  as  do  I,  that  finan- 
cial freedom  and  the  possession  of 
money  should  not  be  just  enjoyed  or 
used  to  make  more  money,  but  rather, 
for  the  governance  and  benefit  of 
one's  community  and  country. 

Speaking  in  a  personal  vein,  I  know 
that  I  have  long  considered  him  as 
something  of  a  role  model  from  the 
day  in  1952  when  I  resigned  from  the 
American  Foreign  Service  to  be  deputy 
director  of  his  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  Washington.  I  found  myself 
sympathizing  with  him  as  he  sought 
public  approval  of  his  quest  for  the 
Presidency,  whether  here.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  at  the  Chicago 
Democratic  National  Convention. 
While  we  won  the  District  campaign 
by  a  very  substantial  margin,  good  for- 
tune did  not  smile  on  our  Chicago  ef- 
forts. 

I  truly  mourn  his  death  and  his  de- 
parture from  our  national  stage  and 
extend  my  wife's  and  my  deepest  con- 
dolences to  his  wife,  Pamela,  and  his 
daughters,  Kathleen  and  Shirley.  And 
I  add  that  I  thought  his  funeral  at  St. 
Thomas'  Church  in  New  York  was  a 
marvelous  sendoff  for  a  great  gentle- 
man. 


D  1730 

RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  COVER- 
AGE OF  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  apparent- 
ly we  have  just  one  mone- Senator  who 
wishes  to  spe^  on  TV  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  there  could  be  an  agree- 
ment made  that  whatever  time  re- 
mains will  be  yielded  back  and  we  then 
go  to  a  vote,  I  would  hope  probably 
half  an  hour  earlier.  But  I  know  of  no 
other  Members  who  wish  to  speak 
other  than  the  Democratic  leader,  and 
he  would  be  the  last  speaker  on  this 
side.  I  have  not  had  any  indications 
from  the  other  side.  So,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  and'suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quroum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caill  the  roll. 


i 


D  1740 


Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry: 
What    Is    the   question    that    will    be 


before  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the 
12  hours  or  the  yielding  back  of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is,  "Shall 
radio  and  television  coverage  continue 
after  this  date,  and  shall  the  rules 
changes  contained  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 28  continue?" 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
speak  long.  I  have  just  gotten  back  to 
the  Senate  a  little  while  ago,  after  at- 
tending the  funeral  services  in  New 
York  for  the  late  Averell  Harriman, 
and  I  understand  that,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, I  am  the  final  speaker  on  this 
matter  today.  I  should  alert  Senators 
that  I  will  not  be  long  and  that.  In  the 
event  there  Is  no  other  speaker  on  this 
matter,  the  final  vote  will  probably 
occur  within  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  opening  day 
of  this  Congress,  when  I  introduced 
legislation  to  broadcast  Senate  pro- 
ceedings, I  have  spoken  many  times  on 
why  I  believe  TV  and  radio  in  the 
Senate  have  been  long  overdue.  I  will 
not  go  over  those  reasons  at  length 
again  today. 

There  are  some  questions  that  have 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  test  period. 
The  test  period  for  television  coverage, 
as  shown  publicly,  began  on  June  2 
and  closed  as  of  July  15,  for  3  days  of 
Senate  session,  and,  then  subsequent 
thereto,  has  continued. 

One  question  is,  "Was  the  test 
period  that  began  on  June  2  a  suc- 
cess?" 

Another  question:  "Were  the  fears 
of  opponents  borne  out?" 

Another  question  might  be:  "Were 
the  hopes  of  proponents  fulfilled?" 

To  answer  these  questions,  we  have 
a  large  number  of  sources  on  which  to 
draw.  The  Congressional  Research 
Service,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee,  has  pro- 
duced a  study  of  the  effect  of  televi- 
sion on  Senate  proceedings  during  a 
test  period.  C-SPAN  again  polled  Sen- 
ators to  guage  support. 

We  have  heard  from  some  of  the  8 
million  homes  now  getting  C-SPAN  II. 
We  have  heard  from  news  directors  of 
some  local  stations  around  the  coun- 
try. We  have  read  the  editorial  pages 
of  newspapers  from  around  the  coun- 
try. 

First,  the  statistics— the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  study  and  the 
C-SPAN  poll: 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
found  that  the  only  significant  change 
in  our  proceedings  attributed  directly 
to  live  television  coverage  was  the  250- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  spe- 
cial order  speeches  over  the  same 
period  in  1984  and  1982.  While  the  au- 


thors of  the  report  will  not  link  two 
other  changes  directly  to  televising  of 
Senate  proceedings,  they  are  worth 
noting. 

Given  those  last  two  points,  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  cite  televi- 
sion in  the  Senate  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  1986  proves  to  be  a  year  In 
which  the  Senate  began  to  streamline 
its  proceedings  and  began  to  clean  up 
its  act.  It  has  made  some  progress. 
There  is  still  some  way  to  go. 

As  to  the  increase  in  special  orders, 
we  need  to  remember  that  the  time  for 
special  orders  was  reduced  from  15  to 
5  minutes. 

In  the  face  of  the  old  "grandstand- 
ing charge."  I  will  say  what  I  have  said 
before:  The  people  who  watch  televi- 
sion know  posturing  when  they  see  it, 
and  take  that  into  account  in  judging 
the  speaker.  New  York  Times  colum- 
nist James  Resta^  echoed  just  that 
sentiment  when  he  wrote: 

Television,  with  its  daily  pictures  of  what 
happens  in  the  House  and  Senate,  can  iden- 
tify better  than  print  journalism  the  politi- 
cal frauds,  merely  by  putting  them  on  the 
screen  and  letting  them  talk. 

The  C-SPAN  poll  shows  that  the 
number  of  Senators  favoring  televised 
proceedings  has  increased  by  10— from 
67  to  77— since  the  test  period  began. 
We  will  soon  have  a  roUcall  vote  and 
will  know  what  the  final  returns  are. 
So  I  would  say  that  some  of  our  col- 
leagues must  be  reading  some  of  the 
same  kind  of  mail  I  have  been  reading 
from  my  constituents  and  have  been 
hearing  some  of  the  same  comments 
that  I  have  been  hearing.  The  judg- 
ments on  us  were  tough  but  not  harsh, 
and  they  showed  that  people  were 
watching  and  reacting. 

What  did  they  tell  us? 

First,  a  strengthened  Senate  voice  is 
now  heard  in  the  national  debate.  In- 
dividual citizens,  like  a  viewer  in  Colo- 
rado Springs,  CO,  wrote  C-SPAN: 

I  can't  describe  the  sense  of  pride  I  felt  in 
an  institution  that  I'd  given  up  on— let  me 
correct  that— two  institutions  I'd  given  up 
on!  Television  and  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  news  director  from  Tallahassee, 
FL,  told  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcaisters  that  TV  in  the  Senate 
"will  be  positive  in  the  long 
run  •  *  *  most  useful  to  us  for  daily 
news  coverage  on  monitoring  critical 
issues." 

The  Utica  Daily  Press  (N.Y.)  edito- 
rialized: "For  those  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  what  happens  to  their  coun- 
try and  themselves,  however,  the  'U.S. 
Senate  Show'  may  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  shows  on  TV." 

Second,  our  constituents  wonder 
what  took  us  so  long.  They  see  this  as 
their  due.  Or,  as  a  recent  retiree  from 
Dayton,  OH,  wrote  C-SPAN:  "I  hope 
the  Senate  *  '  '  (keeps)  the  TV  cover- 
age, because  I'm  sure  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  think  the  way  I  do— they'd 
like  to  be  able  to  see  and  judge  for 
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themselves."  That  view  Is  echoed  by  a 
free-lance  interior  designer  in  Clark- 
ston.  MI:  "I'm  totally  fascinated.  I 
can't  believe  there's  a  discussion  about 
taking  them  (the  Senate)  off  the  air.  I 
think,  as  a  public  citizen,  we  have  a 
right  to  see  our  politicians  In  action." 

D  1750 

We  have  finally  caught  up  with  the 
technology  that  has  allowed  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  30  years  to  share  their 
successes  and  their  failures,  their 
hopes  and  their  griefs.  Our  action 
comes  just  in  time,  and  not  just  for 
the  immediate  debates  on  South 
Africa,  Contra  aid,  defense  spending 
priorities,  and  SALT  II.  Surely,  those 
are  issues  our  constituents  deserve  to 
see  debated. 

But  the  Senate  action  today  also  will 
allow  us  to  honor  the  200th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  a  way  appro- 
priate to  the  democracy  it  serves. 

I  met  last  Friday  with  Senators 
Dole,  Thurmond,  Stennis,  Simon,  and 
Hatfield  to  discuss  plans  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  The  conversation 
turned  not  to  the  immediate  debates 
before  us,  but  to  the  uniqueness  of  the 
institution  of  the  Senate,  and  the  im- 
portance of  conveying  that  uniqueness 
to  the  people.  The  public  will  help  us 
celebrate  the  Senate's  200th  year. 

I  believed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
TV  de'oate  that  the  Senate's  unique 
role  in  our  Government,  and  as  com- 
pared to  other  legislative  bodies  in  the 
world,  could  be  preserved  •  •  •  even 
with  the  cameras  on.  The  test  period 
has  proved  that  that  is  the  case.  Now 
the  cameras  and  microphones  can  help 
us  convey  that  uniqueness  and  our 
pride  in  it  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Presidents,  William  Gladstone, 
who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
three  times  and  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  four  times,  referred  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  as  "that  remarkable 
body,  the  most  remarkai^e  of  all  the 
inventions  of  modem  pWitics."  It  is  a 
remarkable  body  beosus^  It  is  a  unique 
body.  > 

I  have  been  confident  and  I  am  still 
confident  that  even  with  televised  cov- 
erage of  Senate  debates  and  delibera- 
tions, the  Senate  will  not  give  up  its 
uniqueness. 

In  addition  thereto,  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  this  country  are  entitled 
to  see  their  elected  representatives  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  action,  are  entitled 
to  hear  the  debates,  are  entitled  to  see 
and  watch  their  Senators  as  they 
speak  on  subjects  of  importance  and 
as  their  Senators  offer  amendments 
and  cast  votes.  The  people  are  entitled 
to  know,  and  that  is  the  essence  of  our 
representative  democracy.  Televising 
the  Senate  debates  and  deliberations 
strengthens  that  representative  form 
of  democracy.  Talleyrand  was  the 
most  influential  figure  in  Ehirope  for 


almost  40  years,  second  in  his  time, 
only  to  Napoleon  I.  Talleyrand  said, 
there  is  more  wisdom  in  public  opinion 
than  in  Napoleon,  Voltaire,  or  all  the 
ministers  of  state,  present  and  to 
come.  Talleyrand  might  very  well  have 
been  speaking  for  all  time,  and  he  was 
right. 

There  is  wisdom  in  public  opinion, 
but  it  must  be  an  informed  opinion. 
That  is  the  essence  of  what  we  are 
voting  on  here.  What  we  are  about  to 
vote  on  accommodates  an  informed 
public  opinion. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  that  the  in- 
forming function  of  the  Congress  was 
more  to  be  desired  than  the  legislative 
function.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about,  the  informing  function  of  this 
body. 

Television,  that  new  medium  that 
has  not  been  around  very  long,  is  the 
medium  by  which  the  American  body 
politic  can  be  best  informed. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  overwhelmingly  to  permanently 
provide  for  television  and  radio  cover- 
age of  Senate  debates.  With  that  per- 
manent coverage,  the  permanent 
changes  in  the  rules  which  have  been 
embodied  in  Senate  Resolution  28  will 
stand. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TIME  UMIT  ON  EXTENSION  FOR 
SUBMISSION  OF  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS TO  BUDGET  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  com- 
mittees have  until  12  noon  Wednes- 
day, July  30,  1986,  to  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
Senate  Congressional  Resolution  120. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  possibly  have  4  minutes? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  sat  here  and  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader  and  there 
is  very  little  that  he  said  that  I  could 
find  disagreement  with,  which  is  why  I 
come  to  the  floor  at  this  moment  to 
indicate  why  I  will  vote  against  the 


resolution.  Because  is  would  seem  that 
all  that  the  Democratic  leader  has  said 
is  correct  and  much  has  been  said  in  a 
similar  vein  by  many  of  our  colleagues. 

I  believe  that  the  public  ought  to 
know  what  goes  on  here.  They  ought 
to  know  it  in  finite  detail.  But  I  also 
believe  that  the  principal  role  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  to  do  the  people's  busi- 
ness, to  do  it  promptly,  to  do  it  effi- 
ciently, and  to  do  it  with  as  little  dis- 
traction as  possible. 

I  had  said  originally  that  there  were 
two  rules  changes  which  I  believe  were 
absolutely  vital  if  television  in  the 
Senate  were  not  to  turn  this  institu- 
tion into  something  that  it  has  never 
been  in  its  history,  and  that  it  is  not  to 
be,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  will  be. 

Those  two  rules  changes  were  to 
eliminate  the  double  filibuster,  which 
we  now  have  here,  which  allows  Mem- 
bers to  come  to  the  Senate  floor  and 
to  thwart  the  majority  leader  from 
bringing  legislation  to  the  floor,  fili- 
buster that,  have  that  overcome,  and 
then  filibuster  the  bill  which,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  leads  to  much 
mischief  being  done  in  this  Chamber. 

But  by  far  the  most  important 
matter  that  I  thought  should  be  ad- 
dressed, which  the  Rules  Committee 
certainly  considered  but  obviously 
could  not  get  the  two-thirds  vote  to 
make  the  changes  and  thus  come  with 
this  as  a  clean  resolution  without 
major  rules  changes,  is  this  one:  Many 
of  us  in  this  body  feel  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  motion  to  restrict  any 
amendment  which  is  not  relevant  or 
germane  unless  there  is  a  supermajor- 
ity  in  this  body  which  says  that  that 
amendment  ought  to  be  heard.  We  do 
not  have  that  rule. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  prediction. 
You  see,  the  technology  that  people 
talk  about  here  today  is  not  the  tech- 
nology that  has  simply  been  discussed, 
the  technology  that  allows  gavel-to- 
gavel  broadcast  of  these  proceedings. 
At  any  one  time,  several  hundred 
thousand  or  several  million  Americans 
might  be  watching  depending  on  what 
the  business  is. 

But,  unfortunately,  or  fortunately, 
with  satellite  technology,  any  Senator 
can  come  to  this  floor  and  make  a 
statement  or  a  speech  on  any  matter 
with  our  rules  and  that  will  be  imme- 
diately broadcast  to  the  satellite  into 
his  home  television  or  her  home  televi- 
sion station  for  use  on  the  evening 
news,  which  is  going  to  be  the  greatest 
use  of  television  in  the  Senate,  by  a 
body  that  is  obviously  occupied  by 
people  who  run  for  elective  office.  In 
my  view,  that  is  going  to  lead  to  a 
spawning  of  even  more  nongermane, 
irrelevant  amendments  which  are 
going  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  keep  us  from  doing  our 
business. 

I  will  not  cite  them,  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  embarrass  anyone,  but  there  is 


not  a  Member  of  this  body  that  does 
not  have  an  issue  in  his  or  her  home 
State  that  the  people  back  home 
would  not  just  love  to  hear  that  Sena- 
tor get  up  and  talk  about  and  see  it  on 
the  evening  news  and  think  that  he  or 
she  was  really  doing  something  to  help 
that  constituency  when,  as  we  all 
know,  Mr.  President,  those  kinds  of 
amendments  make  great  reading  and 
great  watching  but,  in  most  cases,  get 
about  as  far  as  the  clerk's  rollcall  desk 
and  die,  luckily,  a  natural  death.  But 
we  are  going  to  see  that  and  we  are 
going  to  see  it  this  fall  because  this  is 
an  election  year. 

So  I  will  simply  wind  up  by  saying 
this:  I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  hope  that 
this  body,  which  the  Democratic 
leader  spoke  of  with  such  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  such  feeling,  I  hope 
that  he  is  right,  I  hope  that  this 
makes  this  place  better,  not  worse,  in 
terms  not  of  informing  the  American 
people,  but  in  terms  of  doing  the  peo- 
ple's business,  which  is  why  we  are 
here. 

If  these  two  rules  changes  were 
adopted,  I  would  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion with  great  enthusiasm.  I  will  vote 
against  it,  reluctantly,  because  I  fear 
that,  without  these  rules  changes,  this 
place  will  become  something  that  none 
of  us  wish  to  be. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  people 
believe  we  will  change  the  rules  later. 
Let  me  remind  all  of  my  friends  and 
colleagues,  it  takes  two-thirds  to 
change  a  rule  here.  And  I  find  it  very 
unlikely  that  these  two  rules,  which 
have  great  appeal  to  some  of  our 
Members,  will  receive  the  requisite 
two-thirds  vote.  So  I  will  vote  against, 
with  reluctance,  this  resolution  and 
hope  that  I  am  wrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding  me  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  one  on  my  side  that  has  asked  for 
time,  and  there  is  time  remaining  on 
both  sides.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  time  that  has  been  assigned  to  me, 
provided  it  has  been  cleared  on  my 
side  with  the  Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  would  allow  us 
about  5  minutes,  or  a  little  more,  to 
run  the  Cloakroom  lines  just  to  make 
sure  that  no  other  SenatOT  wishes  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  then  I  will  be 
glad  to  convey  to  him  what  responses 
we  have. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  both  Cloakrooms  should  advise 
Members  that  we  are  in  a  position 
where  we  can  vote  and  wish  to  vote 
promptly.  I  hope  that  we  could  do  so. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  would  my 
distinguished  friend  say  10  minutes, 
and  then  we  attempt  to  go  to  a  vote, 
providing  the  two  leaders  have  no  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  think  6:15  is 
a  good  target. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  have  10  min- 
utes  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me  that  possibly  I 
might  have  said  something  which  was 
not  theoretically  correct  and  I  want  to 
correct  the  record.  It  takes  a  simple 
majority  to  change  the  rules.  We  all 
understand  that.  We  also  understand 
that  anyone  who  wishes  not  to  change 
the  rules  merely  filibusters  that  rule 
change,  in  which  case  it  would  take 
two-thirds  of  those  voting.  I  want  to 
make  the  record  clear  on  that  point.  I 
am  sure  the  Democratic  leader  was- 
very  kind  in  not  rising  to  correct  me, 
but  I  did  recognize  that  was  an  errone- 
ous statement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield?  We  do 
have  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  support  the  distinguished 
Senator's  proposal  that  there  be  a 
motion  which,  if  supported  by  a  super- 
majority,  would  provide  against  non- 
germane  amendments.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  was  one  of  the  rules  changes 
that  I  included  in  my  earner  package 
to  the  Rules  Committee  in  cormection 
with  my  proposal  to  televise  the  cover- 
age of  Senate  debates,  but  the  commit- 
tee did  not  support  that  proposed 
rules  change.  I  hope  that,  at  some 
future  time,  we  can  make  such  a  rules 
change. 

I  think  that  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  relieving  the  Senate  of  having 
to  vote  so  many  times  on  the  same 
nongermane  subject  in  a  given  session. 
It  would  save  the  Senate's  time,  and 
repeated  votes  on  the  same  nonger- 
mane matter  throughout  a  session  do 
not  serve  any  purpose  on  behaJf  of  the 
people,  really,  either. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  observa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wish  to 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. I  was  not  prepared  to  speak,  but 
did  we  decide  to  vote  at  6:15? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  expressed  a  hope 
that  we  could  vote  at  6:15. 


Mr.  PRYOR.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
put  that  in  some  sort  of  decision  form? 
Is  it  possible  to  run  the  hotlines  by 
that  period  of  time? 

The  Democratic  leader  says  they  are 
running  the  hotlines. 

I  was  just  going  to  make  an  observa- 
tion. I  did  not  want  to  prolong  the 
debate  and  I  am  ready  to  vote,  but  if 
we  have  2  or  3  minutes,  I  was  going'  to 
make  an  observation.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  take  the  time  from  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  WeU,  if  the  Senator 
would  like  some  time  for  his  brief  ob- 
servation, I  have  a  few  observations  of 
my  own,  but  they  can  be  deferred 
until  the  Senator  expresses  his. 

O  1810 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  allowing  me  to  make  the  brief 
statement.  Inasmuch  as  this  afternoon 
we  have  heard  several  suggestions  for 
possible  rules  changes,  possible 
changes  in  the  procedures  by  which 
this  body  conducts  itself.  I  would  like 
to  respectfully  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  proposal  that  I  am 
considering. 

I  will  be  honest  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  am  not  certain  it  would  work 
in  this  body,  but  it  might,  and  that  is  a 
similar  proposal  to  the  one  the  House 
of  Representatives  uses  when  amend- 
ments are  in  order  to  the  bill  at  the 
desk  or  the  legislation  under  consider- 
ation by  the  body. 

For  example,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Clerk  reads  the  bill  by  titles  and, 
if,  for  example,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky had  an  amendment  to  title  III. 
and  the  clerk  had  finished  reading 
title  III.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
was  not  here  at  that  particular  time, 
he  would  have  basically  forfeited  his 
opportunity  to  amend  that  particular 
bill  in  that  particular  section. 

We  all  know  what  happens  to  us  on 
a  major  bill,  like  a  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  for  example.  When  we  know 
there  might  be  40,  50,  and  even  more 
amendments,  all  of  us  have  a  tendency 
to  wait  smd  not  offer  it  the  first  day  or 
maybe  not  offer  it  the  second  day.  We 
will  know  about  maybe  the  third  day 
we  might  come  to  the  Senate  floor  and 
offer  the  amendment  to  that  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation. 

Fot  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  I  guess  it  is  because  of 
comity,  maybe  it  is  because  of  respect 
for  our  colleagues  or  whatever  the 
case  may  be— I  do  not  understand  why 
there  are  not  more  occasions  when 
whoever  is  handling  the  bill  does  not 
move  to  third  reading  and  final  pas- 
sage because  we  have  gotten  very  lax 
in  the  way  we  kind  of  come  over  at  our 
leisure  and  decide  to  introduce  an 
amendment. 
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I  am  just  thinking  about  loolcing  at 
the  possibility  of  a  similar  provision  to 
the  House  provision  in  the  timeliness 
of  amending  legislation.  This  particu- 
lar rules  change  I  certainly  have  not 
served  notice  on.  But  I  did  want  my 
colleagues  to  think  about  it,  and  hope- 
fully to  discuss  it  as  we  go  forward. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  be  happy  to  entertain 
any  suggestion  he  may  make  on  any 
subject,  including  the  one  that  he  has 
discussed. 

I  say  to  him,  if  the  wisdom  of  experi- 
ence is  of  any  value,  I  have  served  on 
several  committees  in  my  time  which 
consider  changes  to  the  rules,  and  that 
has  been  one  that  has  been  consid- 
ered. It  is  remarkable.  I  am  sure  the 
minority  can  testify  it  is  remarkable 
how  much  that  particular  suggestion 
can  generate  in  the  way  of  controversy 
and  debate.  But  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  wishes  to  raise  it  again,  we 
are  not  afraid  of  controversy  around 
here.  We  will  take  it  on. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize for  taking  the  floor  again.  But  the 
Senate  is  awaiting  the  response  to  the 
telephone  inquiries  as  to  whether  or 
not  other  Senators  wish  to  speak,  and 
as  to  whether  Senators  are  prepared 
now  to  vote. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  message  has 
gone  out  that  it  is  time  to  fish  or  cut 
bait. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes;  the  message  has 
gone  out. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  on  his  proposal.  I 
would  certainly  want  to  study  it.  I 
think  it  is  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
want  to  compliment  him  also  on  the 
fact  that  he  is  interested  in  the  rules, 
and  he  has  had  such  an  interest  for  a 
long  time.  I  think  that  he,  as  a 
member  of  the  ad  hoc  group  which  I 
appointed,  along  with  Senator  Ford 
and  others,  has  been  of  great  service 
to  the  Senate  in  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  joint  leadership,  especially 
with  regard  to  what  changes  in  proce- 
dures and  regulations  ought  to  be  had 
in  connection  with  television  coverage. 

While  we  are  waiting  at  the  moment, 
and  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  I 
am  not  keeping  the  Senate  from 
voting  because  I  happen  to  know  that 
there  is  one  Senator  who  needs  an- 
other 5  minutes,  I  shall  take  this  op- 
portunity to  make  a  suggestion  that 
ought  to  be  taken  seriously:  that  is. 
Senators  should  know  there  is  no 
motion  in  the  Senate  in  practice  or  in 
the  rules  to  move  an  amendment  or  to 
shut  off  debate.  Moving  the  previous 
question  is  not  recognized  in  this  body. 

So  many  times  I  hear  Senators  say, 
"Mr.  President,  I  move  the  amend- 
ment": "Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment":  "Mr. 
President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution." 


Senators  will  note  carefully  the  rules 
and  the  precedents.  If  a  Senator  wants 
a  vote  on  his  amendment,  on  a  resolu- 
tion, or  a  bill,  he  needs  only  to  sit 
down.  And  if  no  other  Senator  seeks 
recognition,  the  Chair  will  immediate- 
ly put  the  question  for  a  vote. 

Senators  who  wish  to  have  an  imme- 
diate vote  on  a  matter  may  not  get  an 
immediate  vote  because  another  Sena- 
tor may  seek  recognition.  But  it  will 
not  speed  matters  any  to  move  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment,  because 
the  Chair  is  still  goingjto  say  "Is  there 
further  debate?"  In ,  so  doing,  the 
Chair  is  recognizing  tl^at  there  may  be 
other  Senators  who  would  want  to 
debate  the  matter  before  voting. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Occasionally  the 
Chair  has  been  known  to  be  asleep. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  was  pretelevi- 
sion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  Senators  will 
accept  this  observation  in  the  spirit 
that  I  make  it.  Under  the  situation 
which  now  obtains  in  which  there  is 
television  coverage,  there  are  political 
science  students,  there  are  lawyers, 
there  are  judges,  there  are  high  school 
teachers,  and  there  are  college  profes- 
sors watching  the  Senator  on  televi- 
sion. I  think  they  should  see  a  Senate 
that  operates  in  accordance  with  rules. 
There  are  quite  a  few  members  of  leg- 
islatures around  this  country  who 
know  a  good  bit  about  parlimentary 
procedure.  I  hope  that  when  they 
watch  the  Senate  they  do  not  get  the 
feeling  that  the  Senate  is  less  circum- 
spect about  its  rules  and  about  the  en- 
forcement of  its  rules  than  are  some  of 
our  State  legislatures.  I  have  served  in 
both  Houses  of  the  West  Virginia  Leg- 
islature. 

But  I  say  this  again  just  for  the 
record,  and  hope  that  Senators  will 
note  it  in  the  Record— they  are  under 
the  Senate  rules.  Under  Senate  proce- 
dures and  Senate  practices  the  Chair 
will  not  recognize  and  put  a  motion  to 
adopt  an  amendment,  a  motion  to 
adopt  a  resolution,  or  a  motion  for 
passage  of  a  bill. 

It  is  not  a  motion  that  is  recognized 
here.  The  sooner  Senators  understand 
that  and  stop  using  that  motion,  I  am 
sure  the  Record  will  appear  better  and 
probably  the  Parlimentarian  will  feel 
more  at  ease. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  a  parlimen- 
tary inquiry.  Is  there  a  motion  under 
the  rules,  under  the  procedures,  or  in 
the  practices  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  a 
pending  amendment,  or  to  move  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  or  to  move 
passage  of  a  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  Chair  advises  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
that  there  is  no  such  rule. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  minority  leader  if  he  has  any 
further  requests  for  time  or  whether 
we^  are  ready,  as  far  as  he  knows,  to 
vote? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  no  request  for  time  from  other 
Senators.  I  believe  the  two  managers 
may.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  yield 
back  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  some  final  observations. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  the  old 
saying.  "Fish  or  cut- bait."  Well,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
do  just  that— fish  or  cut  bait— on  the 
question  of  whether  to  allow  television 
coverage  of  its  proceedings. 

The  Senate  cannot  be  accused  of 
skimming  over  this  issue.  Senators 
have  studied  this  subject  with  extraor- 
dinary diligence:  we  have  held  exhaus- 
tive hearings,  we  have  debated  the 
pros  and  cons  at  great  length— some 
would  say  interminably— we  have  ex- 
amined the  possible  consequences  on 
the  institution  of  the  Senate,  on  its 
Members,  on  the  public  in  exquisite 
detail.  We  have  even  tested  the  impact 
of  television  in  the  Senate— first  in- 
house,  and  now  to  the  world  at  large. 

Over  the  years  many  Senators  have 
worried  about  the  effects  of  television 
coverage  on  Senate  proceedings.  They 
were  worried  that  television  would 
change  the  quality  of  debate  or  the 
quantity  of  deljfcte.  Others  worried 
that  technolo^  could  not  meet  the 
Senate's  demands,  that  the  lights 
would  have  to  be  too  bright,  that  the 
cameras  would  intrude  on  the  business 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  costs  would  be 
prohibitive. 

But,  Mr.  President,  these  fears  have 
been  proven  groundless.  Senate  proce- 
dure has  remained  intact.  Senators 
continue  to  debate— sometimes  elo- 
quently, sometimes  less  so— in  the 
Senate  tradition.  The  lights  have  not 
blinded  any  Senators,  and  the  costs 
have  been  contained. 

The  only  change  has  been  that  the 
public  is  better  informed,  the  public 
can  now  see  what  goes  on  in  the 
Senate,  the  public  can  follow  our  ac- 
tivities and  better  understand  how 
government  worlts  and  how  laws  are 
made. 

We  felt  a  breath  of  fresh  air  when 
we  brought  television  in  the  Senate. 
Let  us  keep  the  doors  and  windows 
open  between  the  Senate  and  the 
American  living  room.  It  is  seldom 
that  an  action  can  be  taken  that  has 
no  adverse  impact,  but  televising  the 
Senate  proceedings  is  such  an  action. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  the  Senate 
closed  the  door  on  the  electronic  age. 
Let  us  act  now  to  keep  that  door  open 
permanently.  Let  us  vote  favorably  on 
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Senate  Resolution  28  and  move 
promptly  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  447. 

D  1820 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  time  remaining  on  this  side. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  before  the  Senate  is.  Shall 
radio  and  television  coverage  continue 
after  this  date,  and  shall  the  rules 
changes  contained  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 28  continue? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  78, 
nays  21,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  165  Leg.] 


YEAS-78 

Abdnor 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Evans 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Blden 

Gore 

Nickles 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Boren 

Gramm 

Pell 

Boschwitz 

Harkin 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Hart 

Pryor 

Broyhill 

Hatch 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Heflin 

Roth 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Simon 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Symms 

Denton 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Trible 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Warner 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Domenici 

McClure 

Wilson 

Ourenberger 

McConnell 
NAYS-21 

Zorinsky 

Burdick 

HoUings 

Nunn 

Danforth 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Gam 

Johnston 

Quayle 

Grassley 

Ka&sebaum 

Rudman 

Hatfield 

Laxalt 

Simpson 

Hecht 

Long 

Stennis 

Helms 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTING 

-1 

Goldwater 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  this  evening.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  Senators  Gramm  and  Rudman, 
not  by  HoLLiNGS,  and  Senator  Domen- 
ici they  will  be  prepared  to  vote  to- 
morrow on  their  amendment  which 
will  probably  mean  we  can  start  the 
ball  rolling  on  the  debt  extension  and 
dispose  of  that  amendment  and  move 
on  to  other  amendments  tomorrow 
and  late  into  the  evening. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  What  time  does 
the  leader  expect  that  the  first  vote 
will  occur  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  would  think  it  is 
going  to  be  noon  at  least. 


D  1840 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ANTI-APARTHEID  AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  DEBT  CEILING  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
every  day  that  goes  by  without  the 
Senate  enacting  strong  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  the  moral  standing  of 
the  United  States  diminishes— not 
only  in  all  Africa  but  throughout  the 
world.  As  the  strongest  Nation  on 
Earth,  as  the  most  powerful  democra- 
cy, as  the  leader  of  the  Free  World, 
the  United  States  should  be  taking  the 
lead  in  the  struggle  to  end  apartheid 
in  South  Africa. 

The  perception  that  the  United 
States  is  the  last  best  friend  of  apart- 
heid was  strengthened  by  President 
Reagan's  speech  last  week.  The  best 
way  for  the  United  States  to  reclaim 
the  high  ground  is  for  the  Senate  to 
act  and  to  act  now. 

Today,  Senators  Weicker,  Cran- 
ston, and  I  are  submitting  the  text  of 
our  proposed  legislation  on  South 
Africa.  We  intend  to  offer  this  legisla- 
tion—the Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986— 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Debt  Ceiling 
Act. 

We  support  the  strongest  possible 
legislation  imposing  the  strongest  pos- 
sible economic  pressure  against  the 
Government  of  South  Africa.  For  that 
reason,  we  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for 
the  Dellums  bill  already  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  intro- 
duced by  us  as  S.  2570.  If  that  legisla- 
tion becomes  law,  it  will  require  all 
U.S.  corporations  to  sever  their  ties 
with  South  Africa,  and  it  will  impose  a 
total  embargo  on  United  States-South 
African  trade. 

But  in  the  event  this  proposal  fails 
to  receive  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
Senators,  we  intend  to  press  the  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986  as  an  alterna- 
tive—in the  form  of  this  amendment 
to  the  Debt  Ceiling  Act. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  a  pack- 
age of  sanctions  that  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  cochairmen  of  the  Emi- 
nent Persons  Group— General  Oba- 
sanjo,  the  former  Chief  of  State  of  Ni- 
geria, and  Malcolm  Praser,  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia— and  that 
were  included  in  the  Commonwealth 


Accord  on  South  Africa  issued  by  the 
49  members  of  the  Commonwealth  of  , 
Nations  last  October. 

The  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  meeting  in  London  at  the  begin- 
ning of  next  week— August  3-5— and 
Senate  action  in  support  of  these  sanc- 
tions will  increase  the  likelihood  of 
similar  responses  from  the  Common- 
wealth nations.  This  is  precislely  the 
type  of  joint  action  and  concerted 
pressure  that  the  architects  of  apart- 
heid cannot  ignore.  And  the  U.S. 
Senate  cannot  ignore  this  chance  to 
lead. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  Con- 
gress has  debated  the  issue  of  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa.  Three 
Senate  committees  have  examined  the 
issue  in  1986.  The  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  held  its  third  day 
of  hearings  today.  The  issues  are  clear, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  the  Senate 
to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
brief  summary  of  our  amendment  to 
the  Debt  Ceiling  Act,  a  comparison 
with  the  sanctions  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Lugar,  and  the  text  of  our  amend- 
ment. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  is  print- 
ed in  today's  Record  under  "Amend- 
ments submitted.") 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Kennedy-Weicker-Cranstoh 

Ahti-Apartheid  Amendment  to  the  Debt 

C^iuNC  Act 
The  sanctions  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment are  based  on  measures  recommended 
by  the  Eminent  Persons  Group  during  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Co-Chairmen  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions as  set  forth  in  its  Accord  on  South 
Africa  issued  October  20,  1985.  This  amend- 
ment would  also  codify  the  President's  Ex- 
ecutive Order  of  September  9.  1985.  In  addi- 
tion, this  legislation  contains  a  program  of 
increased  assistance  to  South  Africans  dis- 
advantaged by  apartheid  and  to  the  Front 
Line  States,  as  well  as  a  ban  on  cooperation 
between  U.S.  and  South  African  military 
and  Intelligence  services. 

ECONOMIC  support 

$25  million  for  South  Africans  disadvan- 
taged by  apartheid,  in  the  form  of  scholar- 
ships, assistance  to  trade  unions  and  black 
businesses,  alternative  education  and  com- 
munity development  programs. 

$30  million  for  the  Beira  Corridor  Project 
to  improve  the  transportation  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  Front  Line  States. 

ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS 

Ban  on  new  U.S..  bank  loans  to  South 
Africa. 

Ban  on  new  investment  by  U.S.  companies 
doing  business  in  South  Africa,  including 
the  re-investment  of  profits. 

Ban  on  South  African  banks  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  SUtes,  and  a  freeze  on 
South  African  deposits  in  U.S.  banks. 
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Ban  on  UJS.  government  contracts  with 
South  African  corporations  inside  or  outside 
South  Africa. 

Ban  on  South  African  aircraft  landing  in 
the  U.S.  and  U.S.  aircraft  landing  in  South 
Africa. 

Ban  on  U.S.  government  assistance  for 
trade,  investment  or  tourism  in  South 
Africa. 

Requirement  that  U.S.  computer  compa- 
nies sever  all  ties  with  South  Africa. 

TRADE  SANCTIONS 

Ban  on  U.S.  nuclear  trade  with  South 
Africa. 


Ban  on  the  importation  of  South  African 
gold  coins,  uranium,  steel,  coal,  agricultural 
products,  food  and  textiles. 

Ban  on  the  import  or  export  of  military 
equipment— arms,  munitions,  vehicles,  para- 
military equipment,  etc. 

Ban  on  the  export  of  U.S.  oil  and  comput- 
ers to  South  Africa. 

DIPLOMATIC  SANCTIONS 

Permit  visas  only  for  travel  by  South  Afri- 
cans to  the  U.S.  that  will  contribute  to  the 
ending  of  apartheid. 


Direct  the  President  to  notify  South 
Africa  of  U.S.  intention  to  terminate  tax 
agreements. 

Ban  cooperation  between  U.S.  and  South 
African  military  and  intelligence  services. 

WAIVER 

All  sanctions  will  be  lifted  in  the  event  the 
South  African  government  releases  Nelson 
Mandela  and  all  other  political  prisoners, 
ends  the  ban  on  political  organizations,  and 
enters  into  negotiations  with  truly  repre- 
sentative leaders  of  the  black  majority. 


Comparison  of  Lugar  and  Kennedy- Weicker-Cranston  Legislation 


Provision 


Lugar 


Kennedy-Wetcker-Cranston 


Codification  of  executive  order .. 

Ban  new  investment 

Ban  imports  from  South  Africa . 

Visas 

Landing  rights 

Banking 


Yes 

Only  for  non-Sullivan  signatories 

Only  for  companies  owned  by  South  African 

Government. 
Denied  to  South  African  officials 


Waiver. 


Gold  sales 

Ban  bank  loans  to  private  sector 

Ban  exports  to  South  Africa 

Ban  U.S.  Government  contracts 
with  South  Africa. 

Ban  U.S.  Government  assistance 
for  trade,  investment  of  tourism 
in  South  Africa. 

Require  U.S.  computer  companies 
to  sever  ties  with  South  Africa. 

Terminate  tax  agreements 

Ban  cooperation  between  United 
States  and  South  African  mili- 
tary and  intelligence  services. 


South  African  aircraft  prohibited  from  landing 

in  United  States. 
South    African    Government    and    companies 

owned  by  Government  prohibited  from  using 

U.S.  banks. 

If  any  2  of  following  4  conditions:  release  of 
Mandela,  lifting  of  state  of  emergency,  unban- 
ning of  political  parties,  repeal  of  Group  Areas 
Act. 

President  authorized  to  sell  gold  to  lower  price 

No „ 

No „ 

No 


No.. 


No.. 

No.. 
No.. 


Yes. 

Yes,  including  reinvestment  of  profits. 

Uranium,  steel,  coal,  textiles,  arms,  agriculture 

products,  food. 
Granted  only  when  travel  will  contribute  to  end 

of  apartheid. 
All  air  links  severed. 

South  African  banks  may  not  do  business  in 
United  States:  U.S.  citizens  may  not  use  South 
African  banks:  South  African  deposits  in  U.S. 
banks  frozen. 

Following  conditions  must  be  met:  release  of 
Mandela  and  other  political  prisoners,  unban- 
ning of  political  >«rganizatlons,  negotiations 
with  representatives  of  black  majority. 

No. 

Yes. 

Oil,  computers,  arms. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  reiterate  my  comments  of  last 
week  on  the  matter  of  South  Africa, 
understanding  that  the  time  is  short. 

I  see  a  great  deal  of  jockeying  and 
negotiating  between  individuals  and 
philosophies,  between  political  parties. 

What  is  lost  in  all  of  this  is  that 
whatever  is  tailored  should  be  tailored 
to  the  needs  of  the  blacks  of  South 
Africa  and  to  the  plight  that  they  find 
themselves  in. 

It  is  not  to  accommodate  the  phi- 
losophies or  political  parties  in  this 
country.  That  is  not  the  purpose  of 
sanctions. 

The  purpose  of  sanctions  Is  to  do 
away  with  the  continued  degradation 
and  subhumanization  of  an  entire 
people. 

I  would  hope  that  both  in  committee 
and  on  this  floor  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
send  out  a  clear  message  as  to  whose 
side  we  are  on.  that  we  do  not  worry 
about  our  sensibilities,  be  they  individ- 
ual or  be  they  partisan,  that  we  under- 
stand unless  the  United  States  does 


st%nd  up.  the  mayhem,  the  death, 
tragedy,  and  the  tears  that  is  South 
Africa  today  will  not  end.  There  is  a 
price  to  be  paid  for  our  delay. 

I  would  hope  that  the  bill  sponsored 
by  Senators  Kennedy,  Cranston,  and 
myself  would  prevail. 

I  certainly  also  understand  the  busi- 
ness of  compromise  as  between  our- 
selves. If  I  feel  that  the  Lugar  bill  is 
not  tough  enough,  and  it  is  not,  at 
least  as  reported,  then  let  us  have  a 
meeting  of  the  minds,  but  whatever 
the  product  is,  let  us  make  it  effective. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


DEATH  OP  EDWARD  A. 
GARMATZ 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imhappy  duty  to  advise  the  Senate 
of  the  death  in  Baltimore  on  July  22 
of  Eklward  A.  Garmatz,  of  Maryland, 
who  served  13  terms  as  a  Representa- 
tive in  the  Congress. 

I  feel  his  death  as  the  personal  loss 
of  a  friend  I  have  known  for  a  quarter 


of  a  century.  When  I  came  to  the 
other  body,  he  was  already  a  senior 
Member  and  a  power  in  the  Democrat- 
ic Party.  He  never  allowed  either  his 
seniority  or  the  width  of  the  aisle  to 
limit  his  willingness  to  help  a  younger 
colleague.  He  was  always  willing  to 
offer  a  word  of  advice  or  the  lessons 
he  had  learned  from  experience.  In 
the  hard  life  of  politics  such  consider- 
ation is  not  soon  forgotten. 

The  Maryland  delegation  has  always 
acted  with  remarkable  unity  of  pur- 
pose when  any  State  issue  was  at 
stake.  This  was  the  case  throughout 
Representative  Garmatz'  service,  but 
unity  had  a  special  meaning  when  he 
led  a  fight  to  protect  the  Port  of  Balti- 
more. 

Mrs.  Mathias  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Garmatz,  who 
married  Representative  Garmatz 
nearly  50  years  ago  and  who  was  with 
him  when  he  died. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sever- 
al articles  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"Eddie   Garmatz,"   published   in   the 
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Sun  and  the  Evening  Sun,  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  July  23, 
1986] 

Former  Representative  Garmatz  Dies  at 

83 

(By  Carl  Schoettler) 

Edward  A.  Garmatz,  an  old-style  crab 
feast-clubhouse-Christmas  turkey-East  Bal- 
timore politician  who  served  13  terms  as 
Democratic  congressman  from  the  3rd  Dis- 
trict, died  yesterday  of  cancer  in  the  May- 
field  home  where  he  lived  for  more  than  40 
years.  He  was  83. 

When  Garmatz  died  about  8  p.m.,  his  wife. 
Ruth,  was  at  his  side. 

Garmatz  voted  straight  Democratic,  100 
per  cent  labor  and  about  110  per  cent  for 
U.S.  shipping  and  maritime  interests. 

He  rose  through  the  old  seniority  system 
during  his  25 '/i  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  ktecome  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

One  chronicler  observed  that  Garmatz 
stood  for  Maryland  shipbuilding  first,  Amer- 
ican shipbuilding  second  and  foreign  ship- 
building never. 

He  supported  subsidies  for  American  ship- 
building, laws  encouraging  use  of  American- 
flag  ships,  money  for  dredging  Baltimore 
harbor  and  even  research  into  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  blue  crab.  He  was  an  early,  and 
continuing,  supporter  of  Adm.  Hyman  Rick- 
over  and  atomic-powered  submarines  and 
ships. 

He  fought  against  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  condemned  a  Defense  Department 
purchase  of  British  ships  as  "a  harbinger  of 
doom."  chided  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower for  taking  the  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Europe  Instead  of  the  S.S.  United  States 
and  sought  the  elimination  of  sea  nettles 
from  Maryland  waters. 

But  Garmatz's  most  remarkable  fight 
came  five  years  after  he  left  office.  He  was 
indicted  for  taking  bribes  while  in  the 
House  from  shipping  company  executives. 

To  the  embarrassment  of  federal  prosecu- 
tors in  Newark  and  Baltimore,  attorneys 
Arnold  Welner  and  Albert  Figinskl.  found 
one  of  the  executives  had  faked  diaries  to 
incriminate  Garmatz.  The  charge  was  dis- 
missed by  Judge  Alexander  Harvey  2nd— In 
the  federal  courthouse  named  for  Garmatz 
only  five  years  before. 

Garmatz  was  the  last  of  that  formidable 
congressional  trio  that  Included  his  friends 
George  Fallon  and  Samuel  Friedel.  They 
toted  up  about  70  years  of  service  in  the 
House  and  served  on  the  most  powerful  con- 
gressional committees.  Garmatz  was  the  last 
to  leave  office. 

Facing  a  battle  with  the  young  Paul  Sar- 
banes,  whose  4th  Congressional  District  was 
merged  with  the  3rd  after  redistricting  in 
1972.  Garmatz  decided  to  quit.  He  said  his 
health  was  bad. 

"I  feared  no  opponent."  he  said,  in  his  re- 
tirement statement.  "Nor  do  I  fear  any  now. 
I  have  always  been  known  to  fight  hard  and 
clean  campaigns  down  to  their  very  end,  and 
to  stand  up  to  any  opponents.  In  this  re- 
spect I  have  not  changed." 

Sarbanes  today  praised  Garmatz  for  his 
service  and  loyalty  to  the  state. 

"I  join  with  all  Marylanders  in  honoring  a 
distinguished  public  servant  who  gave  a  life- 
time of  faithful  and  dedicated  service  to  his 
fellow  citizens,"  Sarbanes  said.  "Congress- 
man Edward  Garmatz,  In  all  of  his  public 


life,  stayed  close  to  those  he  represented 
and  cared  deeply  for  their  concerns." 

Garmatz  served  in  Congress  during  the 
administrations  of  presidents  Harry 
Truman.  Eisenhower.  John  Kennedy.  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  Lyndon  Johnson.  But  he  not 
only  never  lost  touch  with  his  East  Balti- 
more roots  he  also  remained  a  pretty  good 
friend  of  amazing  numbers  of  the  people 
who  voted  for  him. 

"He  was  just  a  super  guy,"  said  Gene 
Raynor,  who  has  observed  Baltimore  politi- 
cians for  about  30  years  from  his  posts  on 
the  elections  board. 

"He's  always  been  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
order:  his  appearance,  his  manner,  how  he 
spoke,  how  he  held  himself." 

Garmatz  was  a  tall,  erect  man  who  grew  a 
bit  portly  in  middle-age.  He  wore  subdued 
three-piece  suits,  often  with  a  Maryland 
black-eyed  susan  as  a  boutonnier  and  a  four- 
pointed  white  handkerchief  in  the  breast 
pocket.  A  diamond  stickpin  frequently 
gleamed  under  the  splendidly  dimpled 
Windsor  knot  in  his  tie. 

He  grew  bald  early  on.  wore  glasses  and  a 
small  neat  mustache  cut  in  the  style  of  lead- 
ing men  of  the  30s.  After  the  LBJ  years  he 
affected  a  trademark  wide-brimmed  West- 
em  Stetson  hat,  although  in  his  early  years 
in  Congress  he  occasionally  wore  a  Hom- 
burg. 

"He  had  a  great  sense  of  humor,"  Raynor 
said.  "No  matter  how  he  felt  he  wanted  to 
say  something  to  make  people  smile.  He 
always  wanted  to  do  something  to  make 
people  feel  good." 

His  generosity  was  a  byword. 

"Eddie  was  just  a  great  guy,"  said  Richard 
Lidinsky,  the  city's  deputy  comptroller  who 
served  as  a  Garmatz  aide  three  years.  "And 
nobody  will  know  of  his  benevolence  to 
many,  many  people.  Wherever  he  felt  there 
was  a  need,  he  came  forward." 

As  an  example,  Lidinsky  recalled  with 
amusement  that  Garmatz  sent  a  barrel  of 
oysters  and  a  keg  of  beer  every  Octolwr  to 
the  Quoits  Club  at  Patterson  Park. 

He  bought  dollar  bills  from  the  mint  in 
pads  like  note  paper  and  peeled  them  off  for 
kids  on  birthdays  and  graduations. 

Garmatz  started  out  in  politics  as  an  ally 
of  Thomas  A.  D'Alesandro  Jr.  When  D'Ale- 
sandro  became  mayor  in  1947,  Garmatz  was 
his  handplcked  successor  for  the  3rd  Dis- 
trict Congressional  seat.  Garmatz  had  been 
D'Alesandro's  treasurer  and  campaign  man- 
ager. 

D'Alesandro  predicted  Garmatz  would  get 
more  than  his  two  opponents— City  Council- 
man Simon  P.  Jarosinki,  who  ran  as  an  Inde- 
pendent Democrat,  and  Edwin  S.  Panetti,  a 
Republican— put  together. 

He  did.  And  D'Alesandro  delivered  Little 
Italy's  3rd  precinct,  3rd  Ward,  the  famous 
•'Third  of  the  Third,"  for  Garmatz.  537  to 
57  for  his  benigned  opponents. 

Baltimore  politics  were  much  simpler  in 
those  days.  On  the  eve  of  his  retirement, 
Garmatz  told  Larry  Carson,  an  Evening  Sun 
reporter: 

"I  used  to  put  a  quarter  barrel  of  beer  in 
the  back  of  my  car  and  drive  around  and 
find  somebody  having  a  birthday  or  some- 
thing and  we'd  set  it  up  and  15  to  25  people 
would  come  in. 

"Then  Tommy  would  drop  by,  accidental- 
ly, you  know,  and  say  'Hi'  all  aroimd  and 
we'd  leave  and  go  set  up  another  one.  We'd 
do  three  or  four  a  night  that  way,  just  to 
get  him  known." 

Garmatz  grew  up  near  Gay  and  Federal 
streets.  And  he  first  got  into  politics  in  the 
old  14th  Precinct  of  the  8th  Ward,  around 


North  Avenue  and  Gay  Street,  in  the 
heyday  of  clubhouse  politics.  He  remem- 
bered he  first  joined  the  Colonial  Pleasure 
Club.  Later  on,  he  counted  65  political  clubs 
in  his  3rd  Congressional  Districts. 

"We  used  to  take  hayrides,  and  my  friends 
got  interested  in  politics. " 

He  remained  in  the  8th  Ward  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  His  Mayfield  home  at  2210  E. 
Lake  Ave.  is  in  the  1st  Precinct,  8th  Ward, 
and  he  carried  it  for  the  Democrats  in  every 
election. 

D'Alesandro  needed  help  in  those  strange 
northern  territories  far  from  his  Albemarle 
Street  home. 

"Anything  Big  Tommy  got  above  North 
Avenue  or  33rd  Street  was  like  a  gift,"  Gar- 
matz told  Carson. 

"He  wasn't  known  then,  and  nobody  north 
of  there  was  going  to  vote  for  the  East  Bal- 
timore dago.'  That's  what  they  called  him 
then." 

The  8th  Ward  was  organized  in  those 
days. 

"We  used  to  keep  a  file  card  catalog  on 
every  registered  Democrat  in  the  precinct." 
Garmatz  recalled.  "About  2  in  the  afternoon 
we'd  look  through  the  cards  and  the  names 
we  checked  off  as  having  voted— well,  we'd 
go  around  and  try  to  round  them  up. 

"Now  there's  no  catalog  and  a  guy  wants 
$25  just  to  stand  on  a  street  comer  and 
hand  out  fliers." 

Garmatz  spent  $8,500  to  get  elected  to  his 
first  term  and  Thomas  O'Neill,  a  Sun  politi- 
cal writer,  called  the  election  "unusually  ex- 
pensive." 

Garmatz  once  reported  spending  only 
$250  one  year  when  he  ran  unopposed.  He 
was  unopposed  in  five  primary  and  four  gen- 
eral elections.  When  he  did  have  opponents 
he  routinely  demolished  them  by  margins  of 
2,3,4  and  5  to  1. 

He  rolled  over  such  worthies  as  Harry 
Kemper,  an  East  Baltimore  grocer:  Joseph 
Bertorelli,  the  late  state  senator;  Robert  J. 
Gerstung,  now  a  District  court  judge  run- 
ning for  a  Circuit  Court  post:  and  James  E. 
Chew,  who  rose  up  from  Garmatz's  Civic 
Democratic  Club  to  try  to  smite  the  boss. 

"Jim  Chew  is  a  nice  Guy,"  Garmatz  said 
mildly. 

John  Pica  Sr.,  the  city  councilman  who 
ran  in  1964,  gave  Garmatz  his  stiff  est  battle 
when  he  lost  by  7,000  votes. 

Garmatz  ran  365  days  a  year,  quickening 
his  pace  a  bit  during  election  season.  He 
commuted  to  Washington  every  day,  so  he 
had  plenty  of  time  to  sp)end  among  his  con- 
stitutents.  He  once  estimated  he  spent 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  year  on  tickets  to  crab 
feasts  and  oyster  and  bull  roasts.  He  regu- 
larly attended  four  or  five  every  Sunday. 

And  he  was  a  gregarious  man  who  loved  it 
all.  He'd  drink  Scotch  and  water,  but  never 
more  than  two  with  his  buddies  at  the  old 
political  hangouts  like  the  Mallard  Bar  in 
the  Hotel  Emerson,  the  Hunt  Room  of  the 
Southern  Hotel,  the  Sportsman  at  the  Lord 
Baltimore  and  lately  at  the  Waterfront 
Hotel  in  Fells  Point. 

Garmatz  was  bom  Feb.  7,  1903,  the  son  of 
Herman  Garmatz,  a  mattress  maker,  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  who  kept  a  grocery  store.  He 
went  to  Public  School  94  and  the  old  Poly- 
technic Institute,  then  spent  four  years 
learning  to  be  an  electrician. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  kept 
his  union  card  until  his  death  yesterday. 

He  worked  in  the  maintenance  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Brewery  until  he  got 
his  first  political  job  as  a  clerk  with  the 
Maryland    Racing    Commission.    When    a 
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police  magistrate  joined  the  armed  forces  in 
World  War  II.  Garmatz  asked  for  the  job 
because  the  pay  was  better:  $4,000  a  year. 

He  didn't  have  any  legal  experience  but 
he  didn't  think  that  mattered  much. 

"All  you  need  is  a  little  two-plus-two- 
equals-four  common  sense,"  he  said  to 
Carson. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  a  Harvard  graduate 
or  a  Rhodes  scholar.  The  way  they  decide 
things  today  I  wish  electricians  and  plumb- 
ers were  making  [court  decisions]." 

Garmatz  married  Ruth  Thelma  Burchard 
on  March  20,  1937.  and  she  survives  him.  He 
is  also  survived  by  his  sister,  Elizabeth,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  was  his  administra- 
tive assistant  in  Washington  for  many 
years. 

Garmatz  attended  St.  Matthew  Lutheran 
Church.  I'uneral  arrangements  were  being 
made  by  the  John  C.  Miller  funeral  estab- 
lishment. 6415  Belair  Road. 

[From  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  July  24, 

1986] 

Eddik  Garmatz 

Back  in  the  1960s  three  major  committees 
of  Congress  were  dominated  by  Baltimor- 
eans.  Samuel  N.  Priedel  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict chaired  the  Administration  Committee, 
George  H.  Pallon  of  the  Fourth  ran  Public 
Works  and  Edward  A.  Garmatz  of  the  Third 
headed  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
The  triumvirate  rolled  up  a  total  of  70  years 
of  service  on  Capitol  Hill.  Garmatz,  the  last 
survivor,  died  Tuesday  at  83. 

These  old  timers  achieved  their  power  in  a 
politically  simpler  era;  not  with  college  de- 
grees and  legal  eminence,  but  from  the 
training  ground  of  ward  and  precinct  poli- 
tics. Garmatz,  an  electrician  and  a  union 
man,  was  the  textbook  example.  He 
drummed  up  votes  for  Thomas  D'Alessndro 
Jr.'s  congressional  campaigns,  and  when 
"Old  Tommy"  became  mayor  of  Baltimore, 
Garmatz  inherited  the  right  to  succeed  him 
in  Congress. 

Representing  a  maritime-oriented  district, 
he  mixed  a  zeal  to  get  work  for  U.S.— and  es- 
pecially Baltimore— shipyards  with  an  inex- 
haustible devotion  to  his  East  Baltimore 
constituents.  They  loved  him  for  it.  In  many 
of  his  primary  and  general  elections  over  26 
years,  the  tall,  genial  and  courtly  congress- 
man ran  unopposed. 

One  constituent  tells  this  story:  When  he 
put  in  a  call  for  Garmatz  to  discuss  some 
minor  issue,  he  mentioned  only  in  passing 
that  his  wife  was  sick  with  the  flu.  An  hour 
or  so  later  the  doorbell  rang.  It  was  a  florist, 
delivering  a  lavish  bouquet  for  his  wife.  The 
gesture  was  typical  of  Eddie  Garmatz. 

[From  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  July  24, 

1986] 

Oasmatz  Is  Dead  at  83;  Was  City 

congrkssiiaii 

(By  David  Michael  Ettlin) 

Edward  A.  Garmatz,  who  maneuvered  his 

way  through  Baltimore's  old  ward-and-pre- 

cinct  political  system  to  become  a  feisty  and 

powerful  13-term  congressman,  died  at  his 

Lake    Avenue    home    last    night    of    lung 

cancer.  He  was  83. 

Mr.  Garmatz.  for  whom  the  federal  court- 
house in  Baltimore  is  named,  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1947 
through  1972  and  was  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Btarine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
when  he  chose  not  to  run  for  a  14th  term. 
A  native  of  East  Baltimore  and  product  of 
the  city's  public  schools,  Eddie  Garmatz  was 
an  electrician  by  trade  and  worked,  among 


other  places,  for  the  American  Brewery 
here  before  getting  his  first  reward  for  an 
increasingly  active  role  as  a  soldier  in  pre- 
cinct and  ward  politics— a  clerkship  with  the 
Maryland  Racing  Commission. 

Mr.  Garmatz  recalled,  in  a  1972  interview, 
asking  Democratic  Party  bosses  to  name 
him  as  the  replacement  for  a  police  magis- 
trate who  had  entered  military  service  in 
World  War  II. 

"It  was  a  better-paying  job,  $4,000  a  year." 
he  said.  "Now  they  get  $25,000  a  year  and 
you  can't  get  near  them  with  a  10-foot 
pole." 

And  he  recalled  how  another  magistrate— 
in  a  thinly  veiled  reference  to  petty  bribes- 
advised  him,  "Eddie,  don't  be  one  of  those 
$15  judges." 

"I  never  took  a  nickel."  he  said 

He  had  no  legal  experience,  but  then,  he 
said,  legal  experience  was  not  necessary: 
"All  you  need  is  a  little  2  plus  2  equals  4 
common  sense." 

But  Mr.  Garmatz  had  more  than  common 
sense— he  had  political  savvy.  He  allied  him- 
self with  one  of  Baltimore's  most  powerful 
politicians,  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro  Jr.,  man- 
aging his  successful  campaigns  for  Congress 
and  then,  in  1947.  for  mayor. 

"I  used  to  put  a  quarter-barrel  of  beer  in 
the  back  of  my  car  and  drive  around  and 
find  somebody  having  a  birthday  party  or 
something,  and  we'd  set  it  up  and  15  to  25 
people  would  come  in,"  Mr.  Garmatz  re- 
called. "Then  Tommy  would  just  drop  by  ac- 
cidentally, you  know,  and  say  'Hi'  all  around 
and  then  we'd  leave  and  go  set  up  another 
one." 

Tommy  D'Alesandro  returned  the  favor, 
orchestrating  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gar- 
matz by  the  Democratic  Central  Committee 
for  the  vacant  3rd  Congressional  District 
seat— a  seat  he  won  in  the  1947  special  elec- 
tion and  would  keep  for  the  next  quarter- 
century. 

A  staunch  friend  of  shipping  and  labor- 
Mr.  Garmatz  proudly  retained  his  member- 
ship in  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  (AFL-CIO)— he  fought  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Conunittee  on  behalf  of  that  constituency 
and  these  ideals:  Maryland  shipbuilding 
first,  American  shipbuilding  second,  and  for- 
eign shipbuilding  never. 

He  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970,  which  was  aimed 
at  reviving  the  American  fleet. 

In  1965,  Mr.  Garmatz  saw  his  political 
power  threatenCTl.  The  Supreme  Court's 
"one  man,  one  vore"  ruling,  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  failed  to  resolve  in  its  regular 
session,  would  have  cut  away  a  sizable 
chunk  of  his  bailiwick,  which  cut  across 
East  and  Southeast  Baltimore  and  the  heart 
of  the  central  city. 

He  would  have  wound  up  with  a  portion  of 
Anne  Arundel  County.  He  said  he  would  be 
happier  if  the  Dundalk  area  of  Baltimore 
County  were  added  to  his  district  instead: 
"They  are  more  my  type  of  people.  They 
are  maritime  people." 

And  the  "maritime  people"  regarded  him 
as  one  of  their  type,  too. 

In  the  1964  campaign,  in  which  he  defeat- 
ed City  Councilman  John  A.  Pica  in  the  pri- 
mary (he  was  unopposed  in  the  general  elec- 
tion), Thomas  W.  Gleason,  in  a  personal 
letter  sent  to  each  longshoreman,  cited  Mr. 
Garmatz  as  "one  of  the  best  friends  the 
longshoremen  have  ever  had. 

"Eddie  Garmatz  not  only  is  a  friend  of  the 
longshoremen  and  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  but  he  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  labor  has  ever  had  in  Con- 
gress ...  a  card-carrying  union  man." 


All  the  praise  did  noi  come  from  labor. 
After  hearings  regarding  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  Rear  Adm.  John  Harlee 
said  the  "entire  commission  feels  that  the 
state  of  Maryland  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
congressman  who  is  so  deeply  interested  in 
our  maritime  affairs  and  in  our  nation's 
world  trade  and  commerce." 

In  1963,  he  opposed  a  contract  for  "Jumbo- 
izing"  (extending  the  length  of  a  vessel)  two 
Navy  ships  because  the  midsections  were  to 
be  build  in  Japan.  He  wanted  work  to  be 
done  in  private  American  yards,  keeping 
those  yards  available  in  case  of  a  national 
emergency. 

He  felt  so  strongly  about  America-first 
shipbuilding  that  in  1962  he  criticized  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  for  voyaging  to  Europe  on 
the  British  liner  Queen  Elizabeth  instead  of 
the  "queen  of  the  Atlantic"— the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Garmatz  cited  health  reasons  for  his 
decision  in  1972  not  to  seek  re-election,  re- 
versing the  announcement  made  a  year  ear- 
lier that  he  would  nm  again. 

Had  he  run  again,  Mr.  Garmatz  would 
have  faced— because  of  redistricting— a  con- 
test against  then-freshman  Representative 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes  in  the  3rd  District  or  could 
have  decided  to  run  in  Anne  Arundel  Coun- 
ty's then  new  4th  District. 

"I  feared  no  opponent  then,  nor  do  I  fear 
any  now, "  Mr.  Garmatz  said  in  announcing 
his  retirement.  "I  have  always  been  known 
to  fight  hard  and  clean  campaigns  down  to 
their  very  end,  and  to  stand  up  to  any  oppo- 
sition. In  this  respect  I  have  not  changed." 

Mr.  Garmatz  found  himself  faced  with  a 
new  opponent  in  1977  in  the  form  of  federal 
prosecutors. 

Out  of  office  more  than  four  years,  he  was 
indicted  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  accept 
$15,000  in  bribes  from  two  shipping  compa- 
nies in  return  for  promoting  legislation  fa- 
vorable to  those  firms. 

The  indictment  was  returned,  after  a  six- 
month  investigation,  by  a  grand  jury  panel 
meeting  in  the  federal  courthouse  that  had 
just  been  named  for  him. 

The  dedication  of  an  abstract  sculpture 
commissioned  for  the  outside  of  the  Gar- 
matz courthouse  was  postponed  until  resolu- 
tion of  the  case— dismissal  in  January  1978, 
at  the  request  of  the  prosecutors,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  their  key  witness,  the 
president  of  United  States  Lines,  had  fabri- 
cated evidence. 

Mr.  Garmatz,  leaving  the  courthouse,  told 
a  reporter  he  knew  that  "the  name  Garmatz 
is  going  to  remain  on  the  building." 

On  learning  of  Mr.  Garmatz's  death  last 
night,  the  aging  Mr.  D'Alesandro  declared, 
"Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  have 
lost  a  fine  public  servant.  His  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  did  much  for  the  port  of 
Baltimore  and  the  state  of  Maryland.  I've 
always  found  him  humane,  kind,  sincere, 
and  he's  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  I  mourn 
his  loss." 

Mr.  Garmatz,  who  lived  on  East  Lake 
Avenue,  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  49  years, 
the  former  Ruth  Thelma  Burchard.  and  a 
sister,  who  had  been  his  top  aide,  Elizabeth 
Garmatz  of  Washington. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  incomplete 
last  night. 
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[From  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  July  26. 
1986] 

Officials,  Friends  Fondly  Remember 
"Eddie"'  Garma'tz 

(By  Katie  Gunther) 

Edward  A.  Garmatz.  the  13-term  Balti- 
more congressman  who  died  Tuesday,  was 
remembered  fondly  at  his  funeral  yesterday 
as  a  plain-spoken  man  of  the  people  named 
Eddie  who  "voted  pretty  straight  Democrat, 
100  percent  for  labor,  but  110  percent  for 
U.S.  shipping." 

"I'm  proud  to  have  always  had  him  intro- 
duce me  as  his  Republican  buddy,"  said 
Representative  Helen  Delich  Bentley,  R- 
Md.-2nd,  who  delivered  the  second  eulogy 
during  the  service  at  St.  Matthew's  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Mayfield. 

"Thank  you,  Ed,  for  making  so  many  lives 
so  much  brighter,"  she  said  with  emotion. 

Mr.  Garmatz,  83.  died  at  his  home  of  lung 
cancer.  He  had  served  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  1947  to  1972  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  when  he  decided  not  to  run 
for  a  14th  term.  The  federal  courthouse  in 
Baltimore  is  named  for  him. 

The  11  a.m.  service  drew  about  200 
friends,  neighbors  and  politicians,  past  and 
present,  to  the  beige  stone  church  nestled  in 
a  quiet,  green  community  just  north  of  Clif- 
ton Park. 

Early  arrivals  included  Representative 
Barbara  A.  Mikulski,  who  now  holds  Mr. 
Garmatz's  3rd  District  seat,  and  Frances 
Haussner.  of  the  famous  East  Baltimore  res- 
taurant. They  stopped  briefly  to  trade  re- 
miniscences of  the  late  congressman. 

"Oh.  he  was  always  so  easy  to  please." 
Mrs.  Haussner  told  Ms.  Mikulski. 

Baltimore  City  Councilman  Dominic  M. 
DiPietro,  D-lst.  arrived  a  few  minutes  later 
with  Council  President  Clarence  ""Du"' 
Bums.  As  the  pair  walked  Into  the  church, 
the  elderly  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro  Jr.— 
himself  a  past  Baltimore  congressman  as 
well  as  former  mayor  and  longtime  friend  of 
Mr.  Garmatz— arrived  with  his  wife.  Nancy. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Alesandro.  both  walk- 
ing with  the  aid  of  canes,  made  their  way 
slowly  toward  the  church.  U.S.  Sen.  Paul  S. 
Sarbanes.  D-Md..  arrived  with  his  wife.  Mr. 
Sarbanes  moved  quickly  to  Mr.  D'Alesan- 
dro's  side,  took  his  arm,  and  walked  with 
him  into  the  church. 

Others  attending  the  funeral  included 
Baltimore  City  Council  members  John 
Schaefer,  D-lst,  Tony  Ambridge,  D-2nd. 
Joseph  T.  "Jody  "  Landers.  D-3rd.  and  6th 
District  representatives  Timothy  Murphy. 
Joseph  BiBlasi  and  William  Myers,  builder 
Victor  Prenkil,  Maryland  comptroller  Louis 
Goldstein,  former  lottery  commissioner  and 
veteran  gubemational  candidate  George  P. 
Mahoney.  and  Baltimore  Mayor  William 
Donald  Schaefer. 

Mr.  Garmatz's  dark  brown  metal  coffin  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  was  covered  with  a 
blanket  of  red  roses.  His  wife,  Ruth,  and 
other  family  members  sat  quietly  nearby. 

The  Rev.  Raymound  Frankenfeld.  pastor 
emeritus  of  St.  Matthew's  and  Mr.  Gar- 
matz's longtime  pastor,  delivered  a  reading 
from  the  90th  Psalm  and  led  the  congrega- 
tion in  singing  all  six  verses  of  the  hymn, 
"Our  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past." 

After  a  second  reading  from  the  121st 
Psalm.  Mr.  Frankenfeld  briefly  recalled  his 
20-year  relationship  with  Mr.  Garmatz.  It  is 
generally  considered  a  pastor's  duty  to  con- 
vert, the  minister  said,  but  "before  long  I  re- 
alized that  this  fellow  Eddie  Garmatz  had 
converted  me.  For  years  in  Missouri  I  was  a 


lifelong  Republican.  I  soon  realized  that  not 
all  Democrats  are  bad  people,  after  all." 

Richard  Lldinsky,  Baltimore's  deputy 
comptroller  and  a  former  aide  to  Mr.  Gar- 
matz, had  delivered  the  first  eulogy.  "He 
was  kind,  understanding  and,  indeed,  gener- 
ous," Mr.  Lldinsky  said.  "He  represented 
and  respected  people  of  all  faiths  and 
races." 

Mrs.  Bentley  recalled  in  her  remarks  her 
long  friendship  with  Mr.  Garmatz  and  their 
common  interest  in  the  welfare  of  American 
maritime  interests.  "Just  to  list  the  many, 
many  pieces  of  legislation  which  he  has 
championed  is  almost  to  list  an  encyclopedia 
of  American  maritime  law,"  she  said. 

"He  was  always  such  a  gentleman,  always 
so  considerate,"  Mrs.  Bentley  continued,  her 
voice  growing  husky  with  emotion.  ""Oh, 
there  are  so  many  stories  we  could  all  tell 
about  Eddie." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  after 
prayers  led  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  Cook,  govern- 
ment office  holders  in  attendance  formed  a 
double  column  leading  to  the  hearse.  The 
pallbearers  were  Mr.  Lidinsky:  Robert  E. 
England,  director  of  the  Maritime  Institute 
of  Technology;  George  E.  Gephart;  Capt. 
Thomas  O'Callahan,  of  Florida:  retired 
Coast  Guard  Capt.  Frank  McCare;  and 
Edward  Frier. 

Mr.  Garmatz  was  buried  in  Parkwood 
Cemetery. 


EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  and  the  people  of  Baltimore 
and  Maryland  have  lost  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant  with  the  death  of 
former  Congressman  Edward  A.  Gar- 
matz on  July  22. 

A  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1947 
through  his  retirement  in  1972, 
Edward  Garmatz  gave  a  lifetime  of 
faithful  and  dedicated  public  service 
to  his  fellow  citizens.  Throughout  his 
public  life.  Congressman  Garmatz 
stayed  close  to  those  he  represented 
and  cared  deeply  for  their  concerns. 

I  join  with  all  Marylanders  in  honor- 
ing Congressman  Garmatz  and  extend- 
ing sympathy  to  Ruth,  his  devoted 
wife  of  49  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  has  published  an  excel- 
lent review  of  Congressman  Garmatz' 
public  life.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Garmatz.  Olo-Style  Ex-Congressman.  Dies 

AT  83 

(By  Carl  Schoettler) 

Edward  A.  Garmatz.  an  old-style  crab 
feast-clubhouse-Christmas  turkey-East  Bal- 
timore politician  who  served  13  terms  as 
Democratic  congressman  from  the  3rd  Dis- 
trict, died  yesterday  of  cancer  in  the  May- 
field  home  where  he  lived  for  more  than  40 
years.  He  was  83. 

When  Garmatz  died  about  8  p.m.,  his  wife, 
Ruth,  was  at  his  side. 

Garmatz  voted  straight  Democratic.  100 
percent  labor  and  about  1 10  percent  for  U.S. 
shipping  and  maritime  interests. 

He  rose  through  the  old  seniority  system 
during  his  25 '/i;  years  in  the  Hbuse  of  Repre- 


sentatives to  become  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

One  chronicler  observed  that  Garmatz 
stood  for  Maryland  shipbuilding  first.  Amer- 
ican shipbuilding  second  and  foreign  ship- 
building never. 

He  supported  subsidies  for  American  ship- 
building, laws  encouraging  use  of  American- 
flag  ships,  money  for  dredging  Baltimore 
harbor  and  even  research  into  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  blue  crab.  He  was  an  early,  and 
continuing,  .supporter  of  Adm.  Hyman  Rick- 
over  and  atomic-powered  submarines  and 
ships. 

He  fought  against  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  condemned  a  Defense  Department 
purchase  of  British  ships  as  "a  harbinger  of 
doom,"  chided  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower for  taking  the  Queen  EHizabeth  to 
Europe  instead  of  the  S.S.  United  States 
and  sought  the  elimination  of  sea  nettles 
from  Maryland  waters. 

But  Garmatz's  most  remarkable  fight 
came  five  years  after  he  left  office.  He  was 
indicted  for  taking  bribes  while  in  the 
House  from  shipping  company  executives. 

To  the  embarrassment  of  federal  prosecu- 
tors in  Newark  and  Baltimore,  attorneys 
Arnold  Weiner  and  Albert  Figinski  found 
one  of  the  executives  had  faked  diaries  to 
incriminate  Garmatz.  The  charge  was  dis- 
missed by  Judge  Alexander  Harvey  2nd— in 
the  federal  courthouse  named  for  Garmatz 
only  five  years  before. 

Garmatz  was  the  last  of  that  formidable 
congressional  trio  that  included  his  friends 
George  FJillon  and  Samuel  Friedel.  They 
toted  up  about  70  years  of  service  in  the 
House  and  served  on  the  most  powerful  con- 
gressional committees.  Garmatz  was  the  last 
to  leave  office. 

Pacing  a  battle  with  the  young  Paul  Sar- 
banes, whose  4th  Congressional  District  was 
merged  with  the  3rd  after  redistricting  in 
1972,  Garmatz  decided  to  quit.  He  said  his 
health  was  bad. 

"I  feared  no  opponent,"  he  said,  in  his  re- 
tirement statement.  "Nor  do  I  fear  any  now. 
1  have  always  been  known  to  fight  hard  and 
clean  campaigns  down  to  their  very  end,  and 
to  stand  up  to  any  opponents.  In  this  re- 
spect I  have  not  changed." 

Sarbanes  today  praised  Garmatz  for  his 
service  and  loyalty  to  the  state. 

"I  join  with  all  Marylanders  in  honoring  a 
distinguished  public  servant,  who  gave  a 
lifetime  of  faithful  and  dedicated  service  to 
his  fellow  citizens, "  Sarbanes  said.  "Con- 
gressman Edward  Garmatz,  in  all  of  his 
public  life,  stayed  close  to  those  he  repre- 
sented and  cared  deeply  for  their  concerns." 

Garmatz  served  in  Congress  during  the 
administrations  of  Presidents  Harry 
Truman,  Eisenhower,  John  Kennedy,  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  Lyndon  Johnson.  But  he  not 
only  never  lost  touch  with  his  East  Balti- 
more roots  he  also  remained  a  pretty  good 
friend  of  amazing  numbers  of  the  people 
who  voted  for  him. 

""He  was  just  a  super  guy,"  said  Gene 
Raynor,  who  has  ot)served  Baltimore  politi- 
cians for  about  30  years  from  his  posts  on 
the  elections  board. 

""He's  always  been  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
order:  his  appearance,  his  manner,  how  he 
spoke,  how  he  held  himself." 

Garmatz  was  a  tall,  erect  man  who  grew  a 
bit  portly  in  middle-age.  He  wore  subdued 
three-piece  suits,  often  with  a  Maryland 
black-eyed  susan  as  a  boutonniere  and  a 
four-pointed  white  handkerchief  in  the 
breast  pocket.  A  diamond  stickpin  frequent- 
ly gleamed  under  the  splendidly  dimpled 
Windsor  knot  in  his  tie. 
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He  grew  bald  early  on.  wore  glasses  and  a 
small  neat  mustache  cut  in  the  style  of  lead- 
ing men  of  the  30s.  After  the  LBJ  years  he 
affected  a  trademark  wide-brimmed  West- 
em  Stetson  hat,  although  in  his  early  years 
in  Congress  he  occasionally  wore  a  Hom- 
burg. 

"He  had  a  great  sense  of  humor. "  Raynor 
said.  "No  matter  how  he  felt  he  wanted  to 
say  something  to  make  people  smile.  He 
always  wanted  to  do  something  to  make 
people  feel  good." 

His  generosity  was  a  byword. 

"Eddie  was  Just  a  great  guy,"  said  Richard 
Lidinsky,  the  city's  deputy  comptroller  who 
served  as  a  Garmatz  aide  three  years.  "And 
nobody  will  know  of  his  benevolence  to 
many,  many  people.  Wherever  he  felt  there 
was  a  need,  he  came  forward." 

As  an  example,  Lidinsky  recalled  with 
amusement  that  Garmatz  sent  a  barrel  of 
oysters  and  a  keg  of  beer  every  October  to 
the  Quoits  Club  at  Patterson  Park. 

He  bought  dollar  bills  from  the  mint  in 
pads  like  note  paper  and  peeled  them  off  for 
kids  on  birthdays  and  graduations. 

Garmatz  started  out  in  politics  as  an  ally 
of  Thomas  A.  O'Alesandro  Jr.  When  D'Ale- 
sandro  t)ecame  mayor  in  1947.  Garmatz  was 
his  hand-picked  successor  for  the  3rd  Dis- 
trict Congressional  seat.  Garmatz  had  been 
D'Alesandro's  treasurer  and  campaign  man- 
ager. 

D'Alesandro  predicted  Garmatz  would  get 
more  than  his  two  opponents— City  Council 
man  Simon  P.  Jarosinki,  who  ran  as  an  inde- 
pendent Democrat,  and  Edwin  S.  Panetti.  a 
Republican— put  together. 

He  did.  And  D'Alesandro  delivered  Little 
Italy's  3rd  precinct.  3rd  Ward,  the  famous 
"Third  of  the  Third."  for  Garmatz.  537  to 
57  for  his  benighted  opponents. 

Baltimore  politics  were  much  simpler  in 
those  days.  On  the  eve  of  his  retirement. 
Garmatz  told  Larry  Carson,  an  Evening  Sun 
reporter. 

"I  used  to  put  a  quarter  barrel  of  beer  in 
the  t>ack  of  my  car  and  drive  around  and 
find  somebody  having  a  birthday  or  some- 
thing and  wed  set  it  up  and  15  to  25  people 
would  come  in. 

"Then  Tommy  would  drop  by.  accidental- 
ly, you  know,  and  say  Hi'  all  around  and 
we'd  leave  and  go  set  up  another  one.  We'd 
do  three  or  four  a  night  that  way,  just  to 
get  him  known." 

Garmatz  grew  up  near  Gay  and  Federal 
streets.  And  he  first  got  into  politics  in  the 
old  14th  Precinct  of  the  8th  Ward,  around 
North  Avenue  and  Gay  Street,  in  the 
heyday  of  clubhouse  politics.  He  remem- 
bered he  first  joined  the  Colonial  Pleasure 
Club.  Later  on,  he  counted  65  political  clubs 
in  his  3rd  Congressional  District. 

"We  used  to  take  hayrides,  and  my  friends 
got  interested  in  politics." 

He  remained  in  the  8th  Ward  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  His  Mayfield  home  at  2210  E. 
Lake  Ave.  is  in  the  1st  Precinct,  8th  Ward, 
and  he  carried  it  for  the  Democrats  in  every 
election. 

D'Alesandro  needed  help  in  those  strange 
northern  territories  far  from  his  Albamarle 
Street  home. 

"Anything  Big  Tommy  got  above  North 
Avenue  or  33rd  Street  was  like  a  gift,"  Gar- 
matz told  Carson. 

"He  wasn't  known  then,  and  nobody  north 
of  there  was  going  to  vote  for  the  East  Bal- 
timore dago.'  That's  what  they  called  him 
then." 

The  8th  Ward  was  organized  in  those 
days. 

"We  used  to  keep  a  file  card  catalog  on 
every  registered  Democrat  in  the  precinct," 


Garmatz  recalled.  "About  2  in  the  afternoon 
we'd  look  through  the  cards  and  the  names 
we  checked  off  as  having  voted— well,  we'd 
go  around  and  try  to  round  them  up. 

"Now  there's  no  catalog  and  a  suy  wants 
$25  just  to  stand  on  a  street  comer  and 
hand  out  fliers. " 

GarmaU  spent  $8,500  to  get  elected  to  this 
first  term  and  Thomas  O'Neill,  a  Sun  politi- 
cal writer,  called  the  election  "unusually  ex- 
pensive." 

Garmatz  once  reported  spending  only 
$250  one  year  when  he  ran  unopposed.  He 
was  opposed  in  five  primary  and  four  gener- 
al elections.  When  he  did  have  opponents 
he  routinely  demolished  them  by  margins  of 
2.  3.  4  and  5  to  1. 

He  rolled  over  such  worthies  as  Harry 
Kemper,  an  East  Baltimore  grocer:  Joseph 
Bertorelli,  the  late  state  senator;  Robert  J. 
Gerstung.  now  a  District  Court  judge  run- 
ning for  a  Circuit  Court  post:  and  James  E. 
Chew,  who  rose  up  from  Garmatz's  Civic 
Democratic  Club  to  try  to  smite  the  boss. 

"Jim  Chew  is  a  nice  guy."  Garmatz  said 
mildly. 

John  Pica  Sr..  the  city  councilman  who 
ran  in  1964.  gave  Garmatz  his  stiffest  battle 
when  he  lost  by  7.000  votes. 

Garmatz  ran  365  days  a  year,  quickening 
his  pace  a  bit  during  election  season.  He 
commuted  to  Washington  every  day,  so  he 
had  plenty  of  time  to  spend  among  his  con- 
stituents. He  once  estimated  he  spent  $3,000 
to  $4,000  a  year  on  tickets  to  crab  feasts  and 
oyster  and  bull  roasts.  He  regularly  attend- 
ed four  or  five  every  Sunday. 

And  he  was  a  gregarious  man  who  loved  it 
all.  He'd  drink  Scotch  and  water,  but  never 
more  than  two.  with  his  buddies  at  the  old 
political  hangouts  like  the  Mallard  Bar  in 
the  Hotel  Emerson,  the  Hunt  Room  of  the 
Southern  Hotel,  the  Sportsman  at  the  Lord 
Baltimore  and  lately  at  the  Waterfront 
Hotel  in  Pells  Point. 

Garmatz  was  bom  Feb.  7.  1903,  the  son  of 
Herman  Garmatz,  a  mattress  maker  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  who  kept  a  grocery  store.  He 
went  to  Public  School  94  and  the  old  Poly- 
technic Institute,  then  spent  four  years 
learning  to  be  an  electrician. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  and  kept 
his  union  card  until  his  death  yesterday. 

He  worked  in  the  maintenance  depart- 
ment of  the  American  Brewery  until  he  got 
his  first  political  job  as  a  clerk  with  the 
Maryland  Racing  Commission.  When  a 
police  magistrate  joined  the  armed  forces  in 
World  War  II.  Garmatz  asked  for  the  job 
because  the  pay  was  better:  $4,000  a  year. 

He  didn't  have  any  legal  experience  but 
he  didn't  think  that  mattered  much. 

"All  you  need  is  a  little  two-plus-two- 
equals-four  common  sense."  he  said  to 
Carson. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  a  Harvard  graduate 
or  a  Rhodes  scholar.  The  way  they  decide 
things  today  I  wis'n  electricians  and  plumb- 
ers were  making  [court  decisions]." 

Garmatz  married  Ruth  Thelma  Burchard 
on  March  20.  1937.  and  she  survives  him.  He 
is  also  survived  by  his  sister.  Elizabeth,  of 
Washington.  D.C..  who  was  his  administra- 
tive assistant  in  Washington  for  many 
years. 

Garmatz  attended  St.  Matthew  Lutheran 
Church.  Funeral  arrangements  were  being 
made  by  the  John  C.  Miller  funeral  estab- 
lishment. 6415  Belair  Road. 


DEATH  OP  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  having 
just  returned  from  the  funeral  services 
in  New  York  City,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  many  others  in  ex- 
pressing my  sadness  at  the  death  of 
Gov.  Averell  Harriman.  Washington 
has  lost  one  of  its  finest  citizens; 
America  has  lost  a  great  and  remarka- 
ble man. 

Governor  Harriman  was  a  legendary, 
moral,  and  political  force  for  almost  a 
century.  Bom  into  the  world  of  busi- 
ness, he  looked  for  other  worlds  to 
conquer,  and  spent  a  lifetime  paying 
his  country  back  for  his  good  fortune. 
Half  a  dozen  Presidents  sought  his 
counsel  and  diplomatic  expertise.  John 
Kennedy  once  said  that  Harriman  had 
held  "as  many  important  jobs  as  any 
American  in  our  history"— and  Gover- 
nor Harriman  would  keep  active  in 
public  service  for  another  quarter  cen- 
tury. 

His  accomplishments  would  fill 
three  good  lifetimes— New  Dealer,  spe- 
cial envoy  to  Britain.  Ambassador  to 
Stalin's  Russia,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, architect  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  signer  of  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  trouble- 
shooter  extraordinaire. 

We  owe  Governor  Harriman  more 
than  we  realize  for  his  steadfast  pur- 
suit of  hard-nosed  peace  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Governor  Harriman  saw 
past  the  stereotypes  in  dealing  with 
the  Russiaits,  for  he  recognized  that  a 
successful  negotiator  must  understand 
his  adversary.  That  supreme  insight 
lives  on  at  the  Harriman  Institute  for 
the  Advanced  Study  of  the  Soviet 
Union  at  Columbia  University,  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  his  greatest  gift  to 
his  country  and  the  cause  of  peace. 

Governor  Harriman  once  said  that 
the  best  thing  to  come  out  of  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviets  was  that  "we 
have  firmly  established  our  moral  po- 
sition before  the  world."  He  tri- 
umphed by  virtue  of  his  own  integrity 
and  moral  force.  He  had  what  David 
Halberstam  called  "a  sense  of  coun- 
try." and  was  himself  everything  his 
country  should  be— a  man  of  Immense 
power,  who  itnew  when  not  to  use  it. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thies to  Pamela  Harriman,  who  like 
her  husband  has  been  a  dear  friend  to 
so  many  of  us  in  the  Senate.  The  Har- 
rimans  have  long  t>een  the  most  re- 
markable couple  in  Washington,  and 
together  set  an  example  of  public  serv- 
ice and  personal  generosity  that  the 
rest  of  us  shall  forever  strive  to  follow. 
We  will  miss  the  man  who  gave  his 
country  so  much  so  often  for  so  long. 


Council  to  honor  David  Scott  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  selfless  contribu- 
tions to  his  fellow  citizens  in  various 
public  forums.  Tomorrow,  David  Scott 
steps  down  as  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Export  Council  after  devoting 
countless  hours  away  from  his  person- 
al life  and  from  his  duties  as  chairman 
of  Allis-Chalmers  Corp.  The  Council  is 
an  advisory  committee  established  in 
1973  to  present  business,  labor,  and  ag- 
ricultural .sector  views  concerning 
international  trade  to  the  President. 

Beginning  in  1981  as  chairman  of 
the  Council's  Subconunittee  on  Export 
Administration.  David  Scott  threw 
himself  Into  very  technical  and  diffi- 
cult issues  at  a  time  when  they  were  In 
the  public  eye.  His  efforts  resulted  in 
the  streamlining  of  Government  regu- 
latory operations  to  reflect  the  con- 
cerns of  the  business  community,  and 
therefore  better  balance  national  secu- 
rity with  the  needs  of  American  ex- 
porters. 

After  becoming  chairman  of  the  full 
council  in  1984  he  worked  to  increase 
the  quality  and  scope  of  its  work. 
Through  his  continuing  efforts,  under- 
standing between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  has  increased.  The  result 
has  been  a  better  informed  and  more 
active  exporting  community,  and  a 
Government  that  responds  better  to 
the  people  it  serves. 

David  Scott's  efforts  exemplify  the 
highest  Ideals  of  what  makes  our  de- 
mocracy work;  an  Individual's  willing- 
ness to  take  responsibility  for  improv- 
ing his  Government  and  the  quality  of 
our  lives.  Groups  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent's Export  Council  which  have  en- 
joyed his  leadership  Include:  The  Na- 
tional Council  for  United  States-China 
Trade.  United  States  Section  of  the 
Egypt-United  States  Business  Council, 
Nigeria-United  States  Business  Coun- 
cil, U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Business  Council, 
Rockefeller  University  Council,  ALS 
Research  Foundation,  Council  of  the 
Americas.  Americas  Society,  Advisory 
Council  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  is  a  trustee  of  Marquette 
University  and  the  Thomas  Alva 
Edison  Foundation,  as  well  as  presi- 
dent of  the  David  C.  Scott  Foundation. 

Though  the  President's  Export 
Council  will  miss  him,  we  know  that 
we  all  will  continue  to  benefit  from  his 
contributions. 


DAVID  SCOTT.  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  PRESIDENTS  EXPORT 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
on  behalf,  of  the  President's  Export 


THE  LEADERSHIP  OP  PETER  T. 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  few  jobs  which  are  tougher 
than  the  post  of  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Peter  T.  Johnson  has  guided  BPA 
through  5  of  the  most  tumultuous 
years  in  its  history.  He  recently  an- 
nounced that  he  is  stepping  down  as 
Administrator  in  order  to  return  to 
private  life. 


Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John- 
son. Bonneville  has  met  every  chal- 
lenge it  encountered.  He  applied  man- 
agement techniques  from  the  private 
sector  to  Improve  the  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  a  large  Federal  agency. 
Tight  fiscal  control,  businesslike  oper- 
ations, and  rate  stability  are  the  hall- 
marks of  Mr.  Johnson's  tenure  at 
BPA.  He  took  an  agency  that  was  in 
danger  of  financial  collapse  and  put  it 
back  on  sound  fiscal  footing.  Now  rate- 
payers are  again  enjoying  the  low, 
stable  rates  so  important  to  the  re- 
gion's economic  health. 

Residents  of  California  are  also  ben- 
efiting greatly  from  our  successes  in 
holding  down  costs  and  rates.  And 
very  Importantly.  BPA  Is  meeting  all 
of  its  obligations  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
This  year  alone.  BPA  will  be  paying 
$580  million  against  the  Federal  in- 
vestment in  the  Columbia  River  Power 
System. 

We  put  the  BPA  on  a  schedule  to 
catch  up  on  its  deferred  pajmients  to 
Treasury  while  making  its  current 
payments  as  well.  This  progi-am  met 
with  success  in  1984  when  BPA  sent  a 
check  to  Washington  to  cover  all  of  its 
deferrals.  Today  Bonneville  Is  a  valua- 
ble asset  to  the  Federal  Government, 
returning  the  taxpayers'  investments 
with  interest.  Under  Peter  Johnson's 
stewardship,  Bonneville  adopted  fiscal 
systems  and  disciplines  designed  to 
ensure  that  BPA  continues  to  fully 
satisfy  its  obligations  to  the  Treasury. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Johnson's  accom- 
plishments is  a  long  one.  I  would  like 
to  review  some  of  them  briefly. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  to 
lead  Bormevllle  In  the  spring  of  1981. 
he  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  a 
great  test  he  faced— both  personally 
and  professionally.  All  indications 
were  that  Bonneville  was  a  growing, 
robust  agency.  It  was  gearing  up  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  a  new  law,  the 
Northwest  Power  Act.  The  agency  was 
providing  the  financial  backing  for  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  nuclear  con- 
struction programs.  And  BPA's  engi- 
neers were  erecting  several  new  high- 
voltage  transmission  projects  across 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Demand  lines  plotted  on  forecast 
charts  looked  like  rocket  trajectories. 
Johnson,  a  businessman  whose  profes- 
sional profile  reflected  nothing  but 
success  and  its  rewards,  might  have 
expected  to  ride  those  demand  lines 
right  into  the  stratosphere  of  the  utili- 
ty world. 

But  It  was  not  to  be. 

There  would  be  no  new  era  of  coop- 
eration among  Bormeville's  various 
customer  groups,  as  the  act  envi- 
sioned. There  would  be  no  celebration 
of  great  technological  successes  in  the 
nuclear  power  industry  at  Hanford 
and  Satsop.  There  would  be  no  dawn- 
ing of  an  era  of  renewable  resources. 

Mr.  Johnspn  would  savor  some  sweet 
victories  for  conservation  and  for  fish 


and  wildlife.  He  would  complete  one 
major  powerline  and  resurrect  a  mori- 
bund nuclear  project.  But  he  was  des- 
tined to  make  his  mark  early  as  a  res- 
cuer, not  as  a  builder. 

The  rescue  often  seemed  too  peril- 
ous to  succeed.  At  a  time  when  utili- 
ties in  the  Northwest  and  throughout 
the  Nation  were  heavily  engaged  in 
building  nuclear  powerplants,  Mr. 
Johnson  puUed  Bonneville  out  of  the 
pack.  He  put  the  agency  on  a  course 
that  would  save  the  Northwest's  rate- 
payers billions  of  dollars.  And  he  did 
this  despite  growing  pressures  and 
some  strong  resistance  to  any  change 
from  many  in  the  region. 

Johnson  and  BPA  would  have  to 
halt  the  construction  of  two  nuclear 
•plants  against  the  wishes  of  their 
owners.  Determined  to  bring  the 
projects  to  an  orderly  halt,  he  rejected 
advice  to  stand  back  and  let  them  col- 
lapse under  the  enormous  weight  of 
debt  and  prior  mismanagement.  He 
would  not  allow  the  region  and  Bonne- 
ville to  suffer  the  financial  damage 
that  would  inevitably  result. 

Based  on  supply  forecasts,  on  financ- 
ing difficulties,  and  on  the  ballooning 
costs  of  construction,  he  also  directed 
that  projects  1  and  3  be  mothballed. 
At  the  same  time,  he  pushed  for  the 
efficient  completion  of  project^,  then 
a  problem-plagued  plant.  Today,  it  is 
in  operation. 

These  decisions  were  tough,  prag; 
matic  business  decisions.  Mr.  Johnsori 
realized  that  Bonneville  had  become 
the  servant  of  the  nuclear  program 
rather  than  its  master.  He  moved  deci- 
sively to  reassert  control. 

One  of  the  most  Important  features 
of  his  tenure  in  office  will  be  best  rec- 
ognized in  its  results— more  efficient 
financial  management  and  lower  costs. 
He  brought  archaic  financial  systems 
of  Bonneville  up  to  date,  again  by 
adapting  financial  procedures  from 
the  private  sector  to  government. 

Good  financial  management  is  im- 
possible without  current,  complete 
management  Information.  Under  Mr. 
Johnson's  guidance,  Bonneville  adopt- 
ed a  financial  management  informa- 
tion system  that  integrates  accounting 
and  financial  systems.  It  also  plugs  in 
budget  formulation  and  monitoring,  so 
that  managers  can  get  timely  reports 
on  the  financial  status  of  their  oper- 
ations and  take  action  when  needed. 

Now,  BPA  managers  can  exercise 
tighter  control  over  their  many  pro- 
grams. Rather  than  relying  on  many 
uncoimected  accoimting  systems,  they 
have  access  to  a  single,  unified  system 
and  an  official  data  base.  This  shift 
away  from  standard  government  ac- 
counting to  business  accounting  sys- 
tems was  hailed  in  BPA's  1985  audit 
by  the  Arthur  Anderson  &  Co.  firm. 

Another  benchmark  of  Johnson's 
leadership  at  Bonneville  was  imple- 
mentation of  the  Northwest  Power  Act 
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of  1980.  The  act.  he  said,  would  estab- 
lish a  "new  order"  in  the  region's  utili- 
ty industry.  He  described  the  act  and 
the  power  council  as  an  untested  "ex- 
periment in  political  science."  He  was 
committed  to  see  it  succeed. 

Johnson  repeatedly  stressed  that  he 
wanted  the  council  to  be  "strong,  ef- 
fective and  respected."  He  insisted 
that  in  all  of  BPA's  relations  with  the 
council,  this  principle  be  followed.  The 
staffs  of  BPA  and  the  council  have 
worked  out  a  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tionship in  which  they  challenge  one 
another  to  produce  a  superior  plan- 
ning product.  This  is  precisely  the  way 
we  wanted  to  see  the  system  woric 
when  we  passed  the  act.  Bonneville 
and  the  council  to  date  have  worlced 
successfully  to  implement  a  strong  re- 
gional conservation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life program. 

BPA  negotiated  and  executed  new 
power  sales  contracts  with  its  direct- 
service  industrial  customers  and  all 
utilities,  publicly  owned  and  investor 
owned,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
contracts  enabled  BPA  to  bring  rate 
relief  to  the  farm  and  home  customers 
of  the  investor-owned  utilities  while 
preserving  the  preference  status  of  the 
publicly  owned  institutions.  Mr.  John- 
son has  protected  the  integrity  of  the 
exchange  contracts,  which  provide 
rate  relief,  thereby  ensuring  these 
benefits  for  the  future. 

With  the  completion  of  the  rate 
process  in  1984,  BPA  implemented  all 
major  provisions  of  the  Northwest 
Power  Act.  Given  the  changed  circum- 
stances in  the  region  and  the  diversity 
of  interests  involved,  this  was  a  major 
accomplishment. 

In  the  area  of  power  marketing,  too, 
BPA  has  entered  a  new  era.  Surplus 
power  in  the  Northwest  has  put  pres- 
sure on  the  limited  capacity  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  in- 
tertie  powerlines.  These  lines  are  used 
to  export  Northwest  and  Canadian 
power  to  California.  BPA  moved  to 
enact  a  new  intertie  access  policy, 
which  equitably  distributes  the  bene- 
fits intertie  transactions  among  all 
utilities,  north  and  south. 

Above  all,  Johnson  recognized  that 
the  dislocation  in  the  marketplaw;e  for 
power  on  the  west  coast  signaled  fun- 
damental, long-term  changes.  With 
the  fall  of  oil  and  gas  prices,  the 
agency  could  no  longer  count  on  a 
price  advantage  in  the  California 
market.  BPA  would  have  to  work 
much  harder  than  ever  before  to  sell 
its  surplus  power.  There  was  a  need 
for  international  cooperation  in  the 
marketing  of  power  resources,  and  he 
worked  for  mutually  advantageous  ar- 
rangements with  Canadian  producers. 
This  has  paid  off  handsomely  for  the 
Canadians.  Last  year,  B.C.  Hydro  re- 
corded its  highest  sales  ever  over  the 
Intertie. 

And  when  the  Government  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  announced  its  intention 


to  build  a  new  dam  at  site  C  on  the 
Peace  River  and  to  export  its  power  to 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Johnson 
brought  west  coast  utilities  together  to 
discuss  issues.  One  of  the  results  of 
these  discussions  is  a  potential  break- 
through in  trade  with  Canada.  Inter- 
ested utilities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  formally  agreed  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  building  the  dam  and 
moving  its  power  south  on  the  intertie. 
This  agreement  clearly  stipulates  the 
conditions  required  by  BPA  to  protect 
the  interests  of  Northwest  ratepayers. 

While  BPA  stayed  on  top  of  the  situ- 
ation in  the  export  market,  it  also  pro- 
tected its  sales  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. With  price  instability  in  the  alu- 
minum market  and  the  exodus  of 
some  smelters  from  the  region,  Bonne- 
vije  had  to  become  much  more  cre- 
ative in  making  rates  and  providing 
other  incentives.  Only  by  these  means 
could  Bonneville  hold  up  its  loads. 

BPA  offered  three  economic  anchors 
to  try  to  keep  the  smelters  in  place. 
The  variable  rate  tracks  the  cost  of  a 
pound  of  aluminum  up  and  down.  The 
revenue  Bonneville  forgoes  during  low- 
price  periods  will  be  recouped  when 
the  price  of  ingot  rises.  The  Conserva- 
tion-Modernization Program  provides 
up  front  money  for  companies  to  mod- 
ernize their  operations.  This  program 
helps  maintain  existing  revenue  while 
providing  additional  power  to  meet  the 
region's  future  needs. 

To  serve  the  public,  BPA  must  first 
know  what  the  public  wants  and 
needs.  Johnson  understood  this  princi- 
ple. He  frequently  attended  public 
meetings  so  that  he  could  hear  for 
himself  what  the  people  were  saying. 
He  drew  strength  from  ratepayers' 
comments  for  the  decisions  he  would 
make  during  the  supply  system  crisis. 
He  directed  the  establishments  of  one 
of  the  best  public  involvement  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Johnson  saw  the  courts  as  a 
"safety  net"  in  disputes  among  utili- 
ties. But  he  did  not  agree  that  the 
courts  are  the  best  place  to  resolve  dif- 
ficulties. So  he  initiated  efforts  to 
settle  disputes  out  of  courts  when  pos- 
sible. The  resolution  of  the  WNP-3 
lawsuit  was  good  for  ratepayers  in  the 
Northwest. 

As  a  fisherman,  Mr.  Johnson  had  a 
deep  personal  appreciation  of  the  re- 
gion's anadromous  fish.  He  became  a 
firm  advocate  of  programs  to  protect, 
mitigate,  and  enhance  the  region's  fish 
and  wildlife  resources.  BPA  imple- 
mented major  effort  to  improve 
streams  for  spawning  and  provide  pas- 
sage around  dams  and  other  manmade 
obstacles  for  migrating  fish.  BPA  also 
worked  with  the  Northwest  Power 
Council  to  establishing  a  "water 
budget"  for  fish. 

Many  observers  of  the  Northwest 
utility  industry  already  are  rating 
Johnson  among  the  most  effective  ad- 
ministrators in  Bonneville's  history.  I 
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would  agree  with  that  assessment.  It  is 
rare  to  see  such  respect  and  affection 
for  a  public  figure  who  has  dealt  with 
such  controversial  issues.  Even  those 
who  quarreled  from  time  to  time  with 
his  decisions  are  sad  to  see  him  go. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
staunchly  critical  of  BPA's  involve- 
ment in  the  supply  system  projects, 
wrote:  "The  Pacific  Northwest  got 
lucky  five  years  ago  when  Peter  John- 
son was  appointed  to  head  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration." 

Pew  in  the  region  would  disagree 
with  that. 


July  29,  1986 
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COMMENDING  PETER  JOHNSON 
FOR  HIS  ROLE  AS  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OP  THE  BONNE- 
VILLE POWER  ADMINISTRA- 
TION [BPA] 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
thanking  Peter  Johnson  for  doing  a 
difficult  job  extremely  well.  Peter 
served  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  for 
the  past  5  years  until  his  resignation  2 
weeks  ago. 

In  coming  to  BPA,  Peter  inherited 
many  problems  brought  on  by  the 
harsh  combination  of  recession  and  in- 
flation during  the  1970's.  Under  his 
skillful  leadership,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  has  largely 
overcome  the  problems  it  faced  during 
those  years.  The  agency  has  improved 
its  power  forecasts  and  tightened  cost 
controls.  The  agency  has  remained 
current  on  its  obligations  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  With  Peter's  help  and  direc- 
tion, Bonneville  in  fiscal  year  1985 
paid  $3.4  billion  interest  and  $900  mil- 
lion in  principal  into  the  Treasury.  Ad- 
ditionally, BPA  will  make  its  sched- 
uled repayment  of  $580  million  on 
September  30  of  this  year. 

Public  confidence  in  BPA  has  im- 
proved tremendously  during  Peter 
Johnson's  tenure  at  Bonneville.  Peter 
has  pressed  customer  groups  to  in- 
crease their  cooperation  efforts.  He 
has  maintained  accessibility.  He  has 
adroitly  handled  the  region's  utilities 
with  respect  to  contentious  rate  issues. 
When  Peter  spoke  of  the  problems  be- 
setting BPA,  he  followed  up  with 
workable  solutions. 

If  one  pauses  to  contemplate  all  of 
the  staggering  issues  that  must  be  at- 
tended by  the  BPA  Administrator,  all 
of  which  have  major  effects  on  the 
economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  one 
can  appreciate  how  important  Peter's 
work  has  been.  Just  to  highlight  a  few 
Important  issues  facing  BPA.  the  re- 
gion's export  market  sales,  long-term 
power  sales,  and  nonfirm  energy  sales 
have  all  demanded  a  lot  of  Peter's  own 
personal  energy. 

Peter  Johnson  has  built  a  solid  foun- 
dation that  will  provide  benefits  to  all 
of  the  ratepayers  in  the  Pacific  North- 


west. He  has  worked  over  the  past  5 
years  to  maintain  affordable  power 
rates  while  continuing  to  allow  BPA  to 
meet  its  obligations  to  U.S.  taxpayers. 
I  believe  that  consumers  have  been 
well  served,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
worked  with  Peter  Johnson.  I  wish 
Peter  well  in  his  future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  JOHNSON 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  note  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  job  which  Peter  Johnson 
performed  as  Administrator  of  Bonne- 
ville Power  during  the  past  4  years. 

Peter  Johnson  proved  to  be  a  good 
Administrator  of  Bonneville  during  a 
challenging  transition  period,  shortly 
after  the  passage  of  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Act.  In  addition  to  im- 
plementing the  act,  he  had  to  deal 
with  other  major  issues  such  as  reve- 
nue shortages  and  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  direct  service  industrial  cus- 
tomers. 

I  refer  to  two  major  tasks  which 
were  accomplished  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  during  Mr. 
Johnson's  tenure:  the  first  phase  of 
construction  of  the  500  kilovolt  trans- 
mission line  from  Colstrip,  MT,  to 
Taft,  ID,  and  the  development  of  vari- 
able power  rates  for  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry. I  worked  actively  with  BPA 
and  Mr.  Johnson  on  both  of  these 
projects  and  know  from  first  hand  ex- 
perience that  both  projects  required 
considerable  tenacity  and  persistence. 

Getting  the  power  transmission  line 
constructed  to  Taft.  ID,  was  a  real 
challenge  complicated  greatly  by  the 
concerns  of  landowners,  and  the  con- 
cerns of  the  public  on  esthetic  and  en- 
vironmental issues.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Mr.  Johnson's  successor 
as  the  powerline  is  completed  to  Bell, 
WA.  Completion  of  the  line  will  en- 
hance the  prospects  for  marketing 
electricity  generated  in  Montana  to 
the  west  coast. 

I  understand  that  100  percent  of  the 
Northwest's  aluminum  plants  have  ac- 
cepted the  variable  power  rates  which 
were  developed  under  Peter  Johnson's 
tenure.  That  is  a  real  milestone.  It  is  a 
solid  and  workable  mechanism  for 
keeping  the  aluminum  plants  open 
and  operating  while  also  assuring  rate 
fairness  for  other  Bonneville  custom- 
ers. 

I  understand  that  Peter  has  not  an- 
nounced his  future  plans,  but  that 
they  may  have  something  to  do  with  a 
new  rod  and  reel.  Based  on  his  past 
record  of  tenacity,  I  trust  that  he  will 
be  successful  in  the  most  difficult  of 
all  feats— catching  the  big  fish  which 
set  records. 


HAIUNG  OF  PEACE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate's  recent  unanimous  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  reauthorize  the 


U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  for  another  2 
years,  reflects  strong  public  support 
for  the  Institute,  whose  mission  is  to 
help  educate  Americans  about  new 
methods  for  resolving  conflict. 

This  enthusiasm  is  shared  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Institute's  Board  of 
Directors,  Prof.  John  Norton  Moore. 
In  a  recent  article  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Professor 
Moore  wrote  that  no  more  pressing 
problem  faces  mankind  than  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  general  war  and  violence. 
Noting  that  the  Institute  is  in  the  long 
tradition  of  American  institutional  so- 
lutions to  human  problems,  and  ac- 
knowledging its  widespread  public  sup- 
port and  bipartisan  political  support. 
Chairman  Moore  predicted  that  the 
Institute  will  become  an  important  re- 
source in  the  continuing  struggle  for 
world  peace  and  human  freedom. 

With  the  thought  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  Professor  Moore's 
views  of  interest.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  article  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
30,  1986] 

An  Appropriate  U.S.  Response:  The  Peace 

iNSTITtTTE 

(By  John  Norton  Moore) 

It  is  a  genius  of  American  democracy  that 
it  continually  creates  national  institutions 
devoted  to  furthering  human  knowledge, 
understanding  among  nations,  and  freedom. 
Today  these  include,  among  others,  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities, the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Peace  Corpw,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  Democra- 
cy. 

In  this  tradition,  a  new  national  institu- 
tion, the  United  States  Institute  of  Peace, 
has  quietly  been  bom. 

Its  mandate  is  to  encourage  research,  edu- 
cation, and  information  exchange  in  en- 
hancing our  ability  to  resolve  and  manage 
conflict.  Its  method  will  be  the  pursuit  of 
excellence  in  an  interdisciplinary  climate  of 
intellectual  freedom.  By  law  independent 
and  nonpartisan,  it  will  promote  scholarship 
in  public  and  private  institutions  around  the 
world  as  well  as  offer  its  own  center  of  ex- 
cellence. 

The  Institute  of  Peace  is  the  product  of  a 
bipartisan  congressional  effort  of  more  than 
200  members  of  Congress  and  the  vision  of  a 
dedicated  few  such  as  Sens.  Mark  Hatfield. 
Spark  Matsunaga  (who  chaired  the  blue- 
ribbon  congressional-presidential  commis- 
sion that  recommended  establishment  of 
the  institute).  Claiborne  Pell,  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, and  Robert  Stafford  and  Rep.  Dan 
Glickman.  The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  was  held  Feb.  26.  The  board  was 
sworn  in  by  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger. 

This  first  board  of  the  institute  has  collec- 
tively earned  more  than  20  advanced  de- 
grees and  published  more  than  50  books. 
Perhaps  most  fittingly,  in  view  of  the  insti- 
tute's strong  roots  in  the  soil  of  democracy, 
it  has  received  ain  outpouring  of  suggestions 
and  support  from  individuals  all  over  the 
world,  including  heartwarming  offers  of  per- 


manent sites  and  other  support  from  com- 
munities around  the  country. 

There  is  no  more  pressing  problem  facing 
mankind  than  reducing  the  risk  of  general 
war.  containing  and  ending  regional  con- 
flicts, and  ending  the  recurrent  violence  of 
aggressive  attack,  whether  through  armies 
openly  on  the  march  across  international 
boundaries— or  by  concealed  state-sponsored 
terrorism  and  guerrilla  warfare.  In  address- 
ing these  problems,  the  Institute  of  Peace 
will  not  immediately  make  the  world  a  safer 
place,  but  it  can  through  time  enhance  our 
understanding  of  conflict  and  conflict  reso- 
lution, and  it  will  certainly  make  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  careful  scholarly  re- 
search and  education  about  this  great 
human  problem.  Moreover,  it  could  have  a 
multiplier  effect  as  private  institutions  and 
even  other  nations  follow  suit  in  enhancing 
research  and  education  about  conflict  man- 
agement. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  this 
new  Institute  of  Peace  should  be  created  by 
the  United  States. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  strug- 
gle against  the  inhumanity  of  war  has  been 
second  to  none.  In  the  Lieber  Code,  through 
which  he  sought  to  lessen  the  horrors  of 
our  own  civil  war.  President  Lincoln  led  the 
world  toward  detailed  codes  of  human 
rights  for  settings  of  armed  conflict.  Ameri- 
cans played  a  leading  role  in  the  Hague 
Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907.  An 
American  secretary  of  state,  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  led  the  world  to  fact-finding 
and  "cooling  off"  treaties  as  a  means  of  war 
avoidance.  President  yWoodrow  Wilson 
dreamed  the  dream  that  became  the  League 
of  Nations.  Secretary  of  State  Fraijk  Kel- 
logg helped  lead  the  World  to  the  momen- 
tous Pact  of  Paris  that,  at  least  in  legal 
termF  prohibited  aggressive  war  as  a  modal- 
ity of  foreign  policy.  In  the  aftermath  of 
what  Winston  Churchill  termed  the  "unnec- 
essary war,"  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt led  the  Allies  in  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  in  a  speech  scheduled 
for  April  13,  1945,  and  never  delivered  be- 
cause of  his  death  a  day  earlier.  President 
Roosevelt  wrote  simply  and  eloquently  for 
all  Americans:  "The  work,  my  friends,  is 
peace.  More  than  an  end  to  this  war— an 
end  to  the  beginnings  of  all  wars.  Yes,  an 
end.  forever,  to  this  impractical,  unrealistic 
settlement  of  the  differences  between  gov- 
ernments by  the  mass  killing  of  peoples. 
Today  we  move  against  the  terrible  scourge 
of  war— as  we  go  forward  toward  the  great- 
est contribution  that  any  generation  of 
human  beings  can  make  in  this  world— the 
contribution  of  lasting  peace." 

President  Harry  Truman  later  offered  the 
Baruch  Plan,  by  which  the  nuclear  genie 
would  have  been  harnessed  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purposes.  President  John  Kennedy 
established  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  unique 
national  institutions  for  promoting  peace. 
And  President  Reagan  established  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  to  engage 
America  more  effectively  in  promotion  of 
freedom  and  democracy  in  the  global  strug- 
gle for  ideas.  The  United  States  Institute  of 
Peace  is  an  institution  in  this  great  Ameri- 
can tradition  that  hopefully  will  make  an 
important  contribution  toward  the  control 
of  violence  and  achievement  of  a  just  peace 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

The  Institute  of  Peace  has  just  begun  its 
work.  It  will  be  months  before  it  begins  sup- 
porting research  and  education.  If  its  cur- 
rent core  of  support  across  the  political 
spectrum  is  any  indication,  however,  the  in- 
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stitute  seems  destined  to  liecome  an  impor- 
tant resource  in  the  continuing  struggle  for 
world  order  and  human  freedom. 


MISDEALING  WITH  APARTHEID 
ON  TEXTILES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  27,  negotiators  from  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Trade  Representative 
completed  and  initialed  a  new  bilateral 
trade  agreement  in  Washington  which 
grants  a  4-percent  annual  increase  in 
textile  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  South  Africa. 

In  the  past  year,  textile  imports 
from  South  Africa  have  doubled,  from 
about  $30  million  in  1984  to  about  $60 
million  in  1985.  representing  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  of  all  U.S.  textile  im- 
ports. 

No  provisions  of  U.S.  law  or  of  our 
multilateral  trade  agreements  require 
that  we  accept  this  surge,  or,  in  fact, 
negotiate  at  all.  To  the  contrary. 
South  Africa  is  not  even  a  member  of 
the  current  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement. 
The  administration  has  plenary  power 
under  existing  law  to  prevent  South 
African  textiles  from  penetrating  the 
U.S.  market.  The  administration  could 
have  imposed  a  freeze,  a  reduction,  or 
a  total  ban  on  textiles  from  South 
Africa. 

Instead,  inexplicably,  they  chose  to 
grant  an  undeserved  increase.  At  a 
time  when  the  administration  is  under 
heavy  pressure  to  reduce  textile  im- 
ports from  even  our  closest  friends, 
when  the  Senate  is  on  the  eve  of 
taking  up  tough  economic  sanctions 
against  South  Africa,  when  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  about  to  vote  on 
the  President's  veto  of  a  major  textile 
bill,  the  administration  does  South 
Africa  a  favor,  sticks  its  finger  in  the 
eye  of  millions  of  U.S.  textile  workers, 
and  guarantees  an  increasing  share  of 
the  U.S.  textile  market  for  South 
Africa. 

The  negotiation  of  this  accord  is  the 
latest  sign  of  the  administration's  in- 
sensitivity  and  "business  as  usual"  at- 
titude toward  apartheid.  With  a 
"Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai"  mentality, 
the  Special  Trade  Representative  has 
constructed  a  textile  agreement,  and  it 
is  up  to  Congress  to  take  it  down.  In- 
stead of  inviting  increased  textile  im- 
ports from  Soikh  Africa,  Congress 
ought  to  includjr  the  provision  shut- 
ting them  off  completely  in  the  anti- 
apartheid  legislation  we  enact.  It  is 
time  the  administration  learned  that 
America  can  no  longer  do  business  as 
usual  with  apartheid. 


AVERELL  HARRIMAN 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  exception  of  Winston 
Churchill,  no  statesman  of  the  20th 
century  spanned  a  greater  period  of 
influence  over  world  affairs  than  did 
Averell  Harriman. 


From  the  1930's  well  into  the  1970's, 
Governor  Harriman  served  this  Nation 
with  extraordinary  skill  and  devotion. 
His  advice  and  counsel  were  sought  by 
Presidents,  diplomats.  Members  of 
Congress,  academicians,  and  journal- 
ists. Indeed,  anyone  who  wanted  a 
clearer  picture  of  this  world,  its  trou- 
bles, and  its  potentials  could  find  no 
greater  source  of  wisdom  than  Averell 
Harriman. 

His  death  of  July  27,  1986.  at  the  age 
of  94  takes  from  us  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  20th  century.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  and  cannot  be  replaced. 


SHERMAN  W.  DREISESZUN 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  7,  1986,  Sherman  W. 
Dreiseszun  will  be  honored  by  Kehi- 
lath  Israel  Synagogue,  where  he  has 
recently  been  named  the  synagogue's 
honorary  president  for  life. 

Mr.  Dreiseszun,  throught  his  inspira- 
tion and  foresight,  has  enriched  the 
world  around  him.  He  has  made  out- 
standing personal  and  sustaining  con- 
tributions to. the  Kansas  City  metro- 
politan area.  His  dedicated  and  tireless 
efforts  have  helped  nurture  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  status  of 
downtown  Kansas  City  and  the  sur- 
rounding areas.  His  years  of  outstand- 
ing accomplishment  embody  an  exem- 
plary record  of  service  to  his  communi- 
ty. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Dreiseszun  as 
one  who  has  truly  earned  the  recogni- 
tion and  respect  of  this  body. 


ERADICATING  DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  19,  1986.  Mr.  John  Dyson— a  cabi- 
net member  under  the  previous  two 
Governors  of  New  York  and  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate— imveiled  a  pro- 
posal that  could  do  much  to  combat 
the  flood  of  illicit  drugs  entering  this 
country.  As  part  of  a  broader  effort  to 
eradicate  drug  abuse,  Mr.  Dyson  called 
for  a  new  U.S.  campaign  to  help  cut 
the  production  of  illicit  drugs  abroad, 
by  providing  technical  assistance  and 
funds  to  encourage  the  growth  of  agri- 
cultural crops  in  their  place. 

The  need  for  cutting  such  produc- 
tion is  all  too  urgent.  According  to  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  coca  production  in 
both  Colombia  and  Peru  Increased 
from  55  tons  to  150  tons  during  the 
past  2  years.  In  Colombia  alone,  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  land  where 
cocoa  is  grown  have  jumped  from 
15,000  hectares  to  25.000  hectares. 

Yet.  despite  the  need  to  combat  drug 
production,  Dyson's  proposal  to  do 
just  that  was  instantly  dismissed  by 
Mr.  Larry  Gallina,  a  special  agent  of 
the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Agency. 
But  as  Mr.  Gallina  admits,  a  similar 
program  during  the  early  1970's  wiped 


out  illicit  opium  production  in 
Turkey— and,  I  should  add,  helped  us 
break  the  French  Connection,  under 
which  opium  harvested  from  Turkish 
poppy  fields  was  processed  into  heroin 
in  Marseilles,  and  then  smuggled  into 
New  York. 

This  program  to  eradicate  Turkish 
opium  cultivation  had  its  genesis  in 
September  1969,  when  I  was  President 
Nixon's  assistant  for  urban  affairs  and 
traveled  to  discuss  the  heroin  trade 
with  Turkish  officials.  It  happens  that 
I  recently  described  the  visit  in  Family 
and  Nation  (1986): 

I  was  courteously  received  in  Istanbul  by 
the  Turkish  foreign  minister,  Ihsan  Sabri 
Laglayangil.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
poppy  was  grown  in  Anatolia:  poppy  seed  is 
part  of  the  Turkish  national  diet.  But  he 
knew  nothing  of  drug  use.  and  if  the  United 
States  wanted  Turkish  farmers  to  farm  dif- 
ferently, we  would  have  to  pay  them  to  do 
so. 

We  subsequently  did  just  that. 
During  the  early  1970's.  when  Turkey 
implemented  a  ban  on  poppy  produc- 
tion (except  for  a  small  amount  pro- 
duced under  government  supervision), 
the  United  States  provided  $15  million 
to  help  Turkish  farmers  make  the 
transition  from  poppy  cultivation  to 
the  growth  of  other  crops. 

I  went  on  to  Paris  to  seek  French  co- 
operation in  this  fight  against  heroin 
traffic,  and  in  a  return  visit  met  with 
Jean  Dours,  Directeur  GfenCral  de  la 
SQret6.  Now  the  name  of  the  Direc- 
teur Gfeneral  is  known  in  Prance,  but 
he  does  not  give  interviews  and  rarely 
meets  with  foreigners.  This  was  differ- 
ent: an  American  President  was  con- 
cerned about  an  issue  that  increasing- 
ly involved  French  youth  as  well. 

At  the  end  the  French  saw  they  had 
to  do  something,  and  in  time  they  did. 
With  their  cooperation— and  with  the 
U.S.  program  to  support  eradication  of 
illicit  Turkish  opium  production— we 
broke  the  French  Connection  and  La 
Cosa  Nostra's  monopoly  on  heroin 
trafficking.  As  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Organized  Crime  reported 
on  March  1986:  "The  La  Cosa  Nostra 
heroin  monopoly  lasted  until  1972, 
when  under  diplomatic  pressure  from 
the  United  States,  Turkey  banned 
opium  production  ahd  the  French 
Connection  collapsed."  And  Turkey's 
success  in  suppressing  illegal  opium 
production  has  continued  to  this  day. 

The  proposal  made  by  John  Dyson 
would  apply  the  principles  behind  this 
success  to  the  current  war  on  drugs.  A 
program  to  support  drug  eradication 
similar  to  that  which  succeeded  in 
Turkey,  reoriented  to  suit  the  special 
circumstances  of  cocaine  production  in 
South  America,  and  pursued  as  a  part 
of  a  broader  effort  to  eliminate  drug 
abuse,  could  do  much  to  help  us  win 
this  struggle. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  concerning  this 
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proposal  in  the  Albany,  Times  Union, 
be  entered  into  the  Record. 

[FYom  the  Albany  Times  Union,  July  19, 

1986] 

Dyson  Offers  Plan  to  Buy  Out  Farmers  in 

Cocaine  Trade 

(By  Bennett  Roth) 

Instead  of  battling  the  cocaine  trade  by 
shipping  in  military  helicopters  and  army 
officers,  the  federal  government  should  buy 
out  the  coca  plant  farmers  in  South  Amer- 
ica, Democratic  U.S.  Senate  candidate  John 
Dyson  said  in  Albany  Friday. 

Dyson,  who  was  making  a  campaign  sweep 
through  the  Capital  District  proposed  the 
radical  solution  on  the  steps  of  Albany  City 
Hall  and  later  at  an  editoral  board  meeting 
of  Capital  Newspapers,  publishers  of  The 
Times  Union  and  The  Knickerbocker  News. 

"The  thing  you  should  do  about  cocaine- 
say  in  Bolivia— is  to  buy  out  the  fanners. 
We  pay  people  here  not  to  grow  wheat  not 
to  grow  com  and  milk  cows,"  said  Dyson, 
who  said  it  would  cost  "about  $250  million 
to  (300  million  to  get  rid  of  the  supply  of 
coca  trees." 

Dyson  said  he  would  ask  the  graduate 
school  of  agriculture  at  Cornell  University— 
of  which  he  is  an  alumnus  and  trustee— to 
"to  £Mnk,upwhat  else  they  can  grow"  in 
tho'Se  south  America  countries  where  much 
of  the  world's  cocaine  supply  comes  from. 
He  suggested  the  buy-out  program  should 
take  place  in  Bolivia.  Peru  and  Colombia. 

Federal  drug  enforcement  officials  said 
that  a  similar  program  to  what  Dyson  had 
proposed  had  been  tried  in  Turkey  involving 
poppy  plants  in  the  early  1970s.  The  pro- 
gram to  halt  the  spread  of  opium,  made 
from  poppies,  failed  because  the  poppy 
crop— while  being  mostly  wiped  out  in 
Turkey— spread  to  other  areas  of  the  world, 
notably  Mexico,  officials  said. 

•There's  always  a  country  willing  to  fill 
the  void.  It's  like  a  ballon  half-inflated.  You 
squeeze  it  and  it  comes  up  elsewhere."  said 
Larry  Gallina,  special  agent  with  the  federal 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency  in  Washington, 
DC. 

Gallina  took  issue  with  Dyson's  price  esti- 
mate for  buying  out  South  American  coca 
crops. 

"For  the  kind  of  stuff  coming  out  of 
South  America  it  will  take  more  than  a 
couple  of  million  dollars."  said  Gallina. 

Dyson— who  faces  a  primary  battle  with 
Ralph  Nader  advocate  Mark  Green  in  Sep- 
tember—proposed his  solution  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  federal  program  of  sending  of 
troops  and  helicopters  to  identify  and  then 
eradicate  the  crops. 

Dyson  said  that  his  experience  as  an  army 
intelligence  officer  in  Vietnam  convinced 
him  that  such  spy  missions  to  detect  the 
coca  crops  and  cocaine  factories  won't  work. 

The  coca  farmers,  once  they  hear  the 
sound  of  the  helicopters,  will  just  pick  up 
and  move  the  cocaine  factories  t>efore  the 
troops  arrive,  Dyson  said. 

Dyson  said  of  Washington's  current  drug 
offensive  in  Bolivia.  "It's  not  a  war,  or  a 
battle  or  even  a  skirmish  on  drugs." 

He  attacked  incumbent  Republican  Sen. 
Alfonse  D'Amato  for  a  recent  escapade  in 
New  York  City,  when  the  senator  and  law 
enforcement  officials  dressed  up  and  bought 
the  drug  "crack"  on  the  street. 

"It  was  the  most  useless  publicity  stunt  in 
the  history  of  the  U.S.  Senate,"  Dyson  said. 
"Who  doesn't  know  you  can  buy  'crack'  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  dressed  in  a  busi- 
ness suit  wearing  a  Dyson  for  Senate 
button?" 


In  response  to  Dyson's  scheme  to  buy  out 
South  American  coca  farmers  D'Amato 
spokesman  Gray  Lewis  said  Friday.  "If  the 
billionaire  candidate  had  a  firm  commit- 
ment to  showing  his  displeasure  with  the 
nations  that  grow  illicit  narcotics,  he  should 
divest  himself  of  the  financial  investments 
in  those  nations." 

Dyson's  personal  investments  have  been 
under  attack  lately  by  Green,  who  this  week 
said  his  opponent  should  divest  all  personal 
holdings  in  companies  doing  business  in 
white  minority-ruled  South  Africa. 

However,  Dyson  has  maintained  that  he 
only  invests  in  companies  that  adhere  to  the 
Sullivan  principles— which  mandate  fair  em- 
ployment practices  in  South— and  also  have 
major  operations  in  New  York. 

Dyson  said  that  by  investing  in  such  com- 
panies as  Ford  and  General  Motors  he  was 
ensuring  that  jobs  were  created  In  this 
state. 

Dyson— who  since  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion has  been  engaged  in  an  increasingly 
bitter  war  of  words  with  Green— told  the 
Capital  Newspapers  editiorial  board  that  he 
intended  to  point  out  to  the  state  United 
Auto  Workers  union  that  his  Democratic 
opponent  drives  a  foreign  car  a  Swedish- 
manufactured  Volvo. 

"We're  going  to  the  UAW.  We'll  find  out 
what  they  think  of  that,  said  Dyson,  who 
added  that  he  drives  a  Pontiac. 

Green  spokesman  Randy  Daniels  con- 
firmed that  the  candidate  drives  a  1973 
Volvo,  which  he  purchased  in  1977. 

"It  was  cheap  and  safe  for  his  family," 
said  Daniels,  who  added  that  Green  would 
"accept  John  Dyson's  criticism  if  he  signs 
an  affidavit  saying  that  he  has  never 
bought  a  foreign  product." 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Dyson  was  endorsed  by 
a  number  of  prominent  E>emocratic  Albany 
politicians,  including  Mayor  Thomas  M. 
Whalen  III,  county  party  Chairman  Leo 
O'Brien  and  state  Sen.  Howard  Nolan. 

When  asked  why  he  considered  Dyson  a 
better  candidate  than  Green,  Whalen  said, 
"He  has  a  background  of  public  service,  he 
is  a  person  of  integrity  and  I  know  John 
Dyson.  I  do  not  know  his  opponent. " 

Dyson  also  spoke  to  Albany  civic  leaders 
at  the  Steuben  Athletic  Club  and  later  to 
Schenectady  Democratic  leaders,  including 
Mayor  Karen  Johnson. 

At  the  Capital  Newspapers  editorial  board 
meeting  Dyson  spoke  on  a  variety  of  topics, 
ranging  from  the  recent  resignation  of  state 
Education  Commissioner  Gordon  Ambach 
to  international  terrorism. 

Dyson  called  Ambach's  leadership  of  the 
Education  Department  "uninspiring,"  and 
said  if  he  had  his  way,  he  "would  eliminate 
half  of  the  Albany  state  education  bureauc- 
racy." 

"They  try  to  do  too  much  second  guessing 
from  Albany,  such  as  telling  a  school  dis- 
trict in  Schoharie  County  it  needs  two  li- 
brarians," Dyson  said. 

He  said  he  opposes  U.S.  military  aid  to  the 
contras  in  Nicaragua,  claiming  that  the  real 
objective  of  any  aid  "should  be  to  deal  with 
the  poverty  in  that  country." 

Nonetheless,  he  said,  "We  should  not 
delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that  the  San- 
dinistas are  a  charming  band  of  reformers." 

Dyson  also  said,  "We  should  have  a  deficit 
of  alwut  $100  billion"  to  ensure  a  healthy 
economy  and  that  he  would  double  the 
budget  for  college  student  loans. 


TAX  REFORM  EDITORIAL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Balti- 
more Sun  recently  ran  an  op-ed  piece 
on  tax  reform  by  a  skilled  and  knowl- 
edgeable attorney  who  served  as  a  tax 
counsel  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee when  I  was  chairman  of  that 
panel.  Very  few  individuals  are  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  intricacies  of  tax 
reform  and  the  relationship  between 
taxes  and  fiscal  policy  as  Donald  Suss- 
wein. 

This  Senator  appreciates  his  views 
on  such  matters  and  asks  that  the  text 
of  this  timely  article  appear  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Tax  Reform— Completes  Reagah 
Revolution 

(By  Donald  Susswein) 

Washington.- The  real  story  in  the  cur- 
rent ttuc-reform  debate  is  not  the  defeat  of 
powerful  lobbies  at  the  hands  of  populists. 
Neither  is  it  the  elimination  of  tax  loop- 
holes for  the  wealthy  or  tax  relief  for  6  mil- 
lion poor  families. 

The  real  story  is  that  the  tax  reform  bill 
now  moving  through  the  Congress  will 
ensure  a  triumph  for  the  Reagan  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  bill's  near  total  elimination  of  tax 
shelters  is.  of  course,  a  wonderful  accom- 
plishment that  wiU  simplify  economic  deci- 
sion-making and  restore  the  flagging  morale 
of  the  rank-and-file  American  taxpayer. 

But  the  heart  of  the  matter  is  this:  Most 
tax  shelters  and  tax  preferences  are  not 
sham  transactions  without  economic  sub- 
stance or  effect.  They  simply  use  tax  breaks 
to  direct  investment  capital  or  consumer 
dollars  toward  one  sector  of  the  economy 
rather  than  another— toward  apartment 
houses  instead  of  retail  stores,  or  home  in- 
sulation instead  of  video  cassette  recorders. 

By  repealing  most  of  these  tax  incentives 
and  lowering  tax  rates,  the  Congress  would 
relinquish  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  it 
has  at  its  disposal  to  influence  the  private 
economy.  This  is  precisely  what  Ronald 
Reagan  asked  for  in  his  first  economic  ad- 
dress to  the  Congress  on  February  18,  1981. 

"The  taxing  power  of  govenmient,"  he 
said,  "must  be  used  to  provide  revenues  for 
legitimate  government  purposes.  It  must 
not  be  used  to  regulate  the  economy  or 
bring  about  social  change.  We've  tried  that, 
and  surely  we  must  be  able  to  see  it  doesn't 
work." 

There  are  other  tools  of  industrial  policy, 
of  course.  But  the  power  of  direct  federal 
grants  or  federal  loan  guarantees  pales  by 
comparison  with  the  $300  billion  worth  of 
annual  tax  incentives  currently  built  into 
the  tax  code.  And  with  a  $200-billion  federal 
budget  deficit  to  deal  with.  Congress  is 
likely  to  be  unsympathetic  at  best  to  any 
new  proposals  to  tinker  with  the  economy 
through  massive  federal  appropriations  or 
the  wholesale  allocation  of  credit. 

Can't  the  tax  preferences  and  loopholes 
be  restored  in  a  few  years?  In  theory,  yes. 
But  the  wrenching  process  of  taking  on  spe- 
cial-interest lobbies  through  tax  reform  is 
not  likely  to  be  quickly  forgotten  by  mem- 
bers of  the  House  or  ^nate  tax-writing 
committees.  And  even  if  they  universally  re- 
canted this  year's  reforms,  it  would  be  an 
extremely  difficult  political  job— more  diffi- 
cult than  reform  itself— to  put  the  genie  of 
a  27  percent  tax  rate  back  into  the  bottle, 
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just  to  pay  for  low-Income  housing,  energy 
conservation,  oil  and  gas  exploration  or 
other  important  domestic  needs. 

Can't  new  tax  preferences  be  created 
without  raising  the  tax  rates?  Even  though 
the  Supreme  Court  invalidated  the  mecha- 
nism of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bal- 
anced-budget amendment  this  month,  the 
amendment  continues  to  exert  a  strong  sua- 
sive  force  which  will  make  that  very  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  does  not  mean 
that  there  will  be  no  more  i^w  govenunent 
programs.  But  anything,  whether  it  is  a  new 
spending  program  or  a  new  tax  preference, 
will  have  to  be  important  enough  to  warrant 
the  elimination  or  reduction  of  an  existing 
federal  program,  or  the  highly  unusual  step 
of  a  general  tax-rate  increase. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  income  tax  in 
1913,  the  tendency  has  been  for  personal 
rates  to  increase  only  during  wartime. 
Excise  increases  are  historically  more  com- 
monplace but  would  also  be  difficult,  since 
their  regressive  effect  would  stand  out  like  a 
sore  thumb  in  a  world  with  a  27  percent  top 
marginal  income-tax  rate. 

In  short,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
radical  tax  reforms,  together  with  the  spirit 
of  Oramm-Rudman-HoUings.  will  obstruct 
both  the  expansion  of  the  size  of  govern- 
ment and  the  development  of  a  national  in- 
dustrial policy  of  federal  involvement  in  the 
private  economy— two  important  tenets  of 
Reaganomics. 

The  political  conflict  between  guns  and 
butter  will,  of  course,  continue.  But  with 
the  possible  exception  of  that  debate  over 
national  priorities,  the  Reagan  Revolution 
will  have  scored  a  triiimph  of  politics  and 
economics.  . 

Mr.  Susswein.  a  HVashington  lawyer, 
served  as  counsel  to  'the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  from  1981  lintil  1985. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


CERTIFICATION  OF  BINARY 
CHEMICAL  MUNITIONS  PRO- 
GRAM-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  161 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  8093  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1986,  PubUc  Law  99-190,  I  hereby 
certify  with  respect  to  the  binary 
chemical  munitions  program  that  the 
United  States: 

(1)  has  submitted  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  a  force 
goal  stating  the  requirements  for  mod- 
ernization of  the  United  States  pro- 
portional share  of  the  NATO  chemical 
deterrent  with  binary  munitions  and 
said  force  goal  has  been  adopted  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Council: 

(2)  has  developed,  in  coordination 
with  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 


Europe,  a  plan  under  which  U.S. 
binary  chemical  munitions  can  be  de- 
ployed under  appropriate  contingency 
plans  to  deter  chemical  weapons  at- 
tacics  against  the  United  States  and  its 
allies;  and 

(3)  has  consulted  with  other  member 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  on  that  plan. 

I  note  with  regard  to  the  first  num- 
bered paragraph  that  the  force  goal 
was  adopted  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  constituted  as  the  defense 
Planning  Committee  in  accordance 
with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  I  am 
pleased  to  make  this  certification  on  a 
program  so  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense. We  are  earnestly  seeking,  as  our 
top  priority  in  the  chemical  weapons 
area,  a  comprehensive  and  verifiable 
ban  on  all  chemical  weapons.  Until  we 
achieve  that  goal,  we  must  maintain  a 
safe  and  viable  chemical  weapon  stock- 
pile to  deter  use  of  chemicals  by  our 
potential  adversaries.  I  appreciate 
your  continued  support  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  July  29,  1S86. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  3:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1904.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  in 
satisfaction  of  judgments  awarded  to  the 
Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi  in  Docket 
Numbered  18-S  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  4434.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  granting  a  charter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. " 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thttrmond). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  Hattield.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

Special  report  entitled  "Allocation  to  Sub- 
committees of  Budget  Totals  from  the  Con- 
current Resolution  for  Fiscal  Year  1987 
(Rept.  No.  99-346). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
coRunittees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

William  F.  Ryan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
First  Vice  President  of  the  Export- Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  January  20,  1989; 

J.  Michael  Dorsey.  of  Missouri,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development: 

Manuel  H.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 


Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  4 
years:  and 

Donna  Pope,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Mint  for  a  term  of  5  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  2693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  amended,  19  U.S.C.  1301,  et  seq.,  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  drug  parapher- 
nalia into  the  United  States,  and  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  such  articles  from  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  2694.  A  bill  to  lower  for  a  3-year  period 
the  rate  of  duty  on  glass  inners  designed  for 
vacuum   flasks:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  2695.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  additional 
district  court  judge  for  the  judicial  district 
of  Nebraska:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2696.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  classi- 
fication of  slabs  of  iron  or  steel:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  2697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  and  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act  to  provide 
mandatory  penalties  for  certain  drug  of- 
fenses involving  the  importation  or  exporta- 
tion, or  the  manufacture,  of  controlled  sub- 
stances, and  to  amend  schedule  I  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  to  include  co- 
caine; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hecht): 
S.  2698.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  public 
lands  in  Nevada  to  the  Toiyabe.  Humboldt, 
and  Inyo  National  Forests;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  mandatory  mini- 
mum sentences  for  distribution  of  con- 
trolled substances  to  minors,  to  add  en- 
hanced penalties,  including  mandatory  min- 
imum sentences,  for  employment  of  minors 
in  the  distribution  of  controlled  substances, 
and  to  allow  States  receiving  forfeited  assets 
to  use  such  assets  for  youth  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.J.  Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on   Illicit 
Drug  Use  and  Control:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  Con.  Res.  156.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the  need  for  international  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  identify  the  individuals  exposed  to 
radiation  as  a  result  of  the  nuclear  accident 
at  Chernobyl  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
monitor  the  health  status  of  those  individ- 
uals so  as  to  increase,  for  their  benefit  and 
the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  the  world's  peoples,  the 
level  of  understanding  of  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  radiation:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr.   QUAYLE:   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Thurmond.      Mr.      Weicker,      Mr. 

Hatch,  Mr.  Denton,  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Stafford  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.  Con.  Res.  157.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  col- 
leges and  universities  should  enforce  strict 
but  fair  antidrug  use  policies:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human.Resources. 


The  words  "equipment,  products  and 
materials"  should  be  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  their  ordinary  or  dictionary 
meanings.  They  can  apply  to  many 
forms  of  movable,  tangible  property. 
Real  property,  conveyances,  moneys, 
documents  and  intangible  property 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  not  meant  to 
be  included  within  these  terms. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  civil  for- 
feiture of  drug  paraphernalia  import- 
ed or  brought  into  the  country  illegal- 
ly. Civil  forfeiture  actions  are  directed 
against  property  and  are  totally  inde- 
pendent of  any  criminal  proceedings 
against  individuals.  The  legality  of 
civil  forfeiture  statutes  and  their  use- 
fulness in  helping  deter  unlawful  ac- 
tions have  been  repeatedly  recognized 
by  virtually  every  Federal  and  State 
court,  including  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Calero-Toledo  v. 
Pearson  Yacht  Leasing  Co.,  416  U.S. 
663,  94  S.  CT.  2080  (1974).  Moreover, 
civil  forfeiture  can  also  be  an  effective 
deterrent  to  commercial  suppliers. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

S.  2693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  19  U.S.C. 
1301,  and  the  following,  to  prohibit 
importation  of  drug  paraphernalia 
into  the  United  States,  and  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  such  articles  from 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

drug  paraphernalia  legislation 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
export  and  import  of  drug  parapher- 
nalia. There  are  other  legislative  ini- 
tiatives to  ban  the  domestic  sale  on 
production  of  drug  paraphernalia  and 
this  measure  will  act  to  cut  off  the 
loophole  for  such  items  when  pro- 
duced and  purchased  abroad. 

For  many  years,  the  Customs  laws 
have  prohibited  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  certain  items  into  the 
country.  For  example,  19  U.S.C.  1305 
prohibits  the  importation  of  obscene 
matter,  lottery  tickets,  treasonous  and 
seditious  materials,  and  articles  for 
causing  unlawful  abortions.  This  bill 
provides  for  the  civil  forfeiture  of  any 
drug  paraphernalia  imported  or 
brought  into  the  United  States  or  in- 
tended for  export  from  the  United 
States. 

Drug  paraphernalia  laws  are  most 
often  attacked  because  they  are  too 
vaguely  worked.  They  seldom  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  parapher- 
nalia. They  do  not  indicate  whether  it 
is  the  use,  or  the  possession,  or  the 
sale  of  paraphernalia  that  is  prohibit- 
ed. In  contrast,  my  bill  defines  "drug 
paraphernalia"  by  specific  objects,  as 
well  as  equipment,  products,  and  mate- 
rials used,  intended  for  use,  or  desig- 
nated for  use,  essentially,  to  produce, 
package,  store,  test  or  use  illicit  drugs. 


company  which  has  made  an  obvious 
effort  to  keep  its  operations  centered 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2694 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  temporary  REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES  ON 
GLASS  INNERS. 

(a)  1986.— Subpart  B  of  part  1  of  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  item: 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 

S.  2694.  A  bill  to  lower  for  a  3-year 
period  the  rate  of  duty  on  glass  inners 
designed  for  vacuum  flasks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
lowering  the  rate  of  doty  on  glass  inners 
for  vacuum  flasks 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  restore 
the  necessary  tariff  equity  for  glass 
inners,  a  component  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  vacuum  bottles. 

Household  Manufacturing  of  Pros- 
pect Heights,  IL,  is  the  parent  compa- 
ny of  Thermos,  which  produces  these 
bottles.  It  imports  the  glass  iimers 
from  England  while  other  distributors 
have  chosen  to  import  the  entire  prod- 
uct. 

Until  the  late  1950s,  both  the  glass 
liners  and  the  vacuum  bottles  were 
grouped  under  one  duty  classification. 
Although  separate  classifications  were 
later  established  for  the  two  items,  the 
rates  of  duty  remained  identical. 

During  the  mid-1960's,  the  rate  of 
duty  for  vacuum  bottles  declined, 
while  the  rate  of  duty  for  glass  liners 
remained  the  same.  Today,  the  duties 
for  glass  liners  continue  to  be  much 
higher  than  those  for  the  completed 
products. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
bring  the  tariff  rates  for  glass  liners 
into  parity  with  the  rate  for  vacuum 
bottles  in  their  entirety.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  would  save  domestic  producers 
approximately  $200,000  in  annual 
costs  which  is  currently  lost  because  of 
the  discrepancy  in  duty  rates. 

This  change  will  enable  the  Ther- 
mos Co.  to  continue  to  compete  with 
the  vacuum  bottles  being  imported 
from  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East. 
American  jobs  depend  on  the  compa- 
ny's ability  to  do  so. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  bill  which  will  help  save  a 
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(b)  After  1986.— Item  909.35  of  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '10.7%  ad  val."  in  rate 
of  duty  column  numt>er  1  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "9%  ad  val.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "9%  ad  val.  (D,I)"  in 
the  special  rate  of  duty  column. 

(c)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
<b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered after  December  31.  1986. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "entered"  means  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion. 


By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  2695.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional district  court  judge  for  the  judi- 
cial district  of  Nebraska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

additional  district  court  judge  for 
nebraska 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  work 
of  the  Federal  judiciary  is  frequently 
taken  for  granted  by  the  public.  In  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  the  Federal  district 
court  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  man- 
aging an  extremely  heavy  workload.  In 
1985,  the  Nebraska  Federal  district 
ranked  12th  in  the  Nation  and  first  in 
the  eighth  circuit  for  total  filings  per 
judge.  In  trials  completed  per  judge. 
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the  Nebraska  district  ranked  fourth  in 
the  Nation  and  first  in  the  eighth  cir- 
cuit. 

The  total  number  of  filings  per  12- 
month  period  has  grown  from  1.117  in 
1981  to  1.975  in  1985.  Most  experts 
expect  this  trend  to  continue.  This 
heavy  workload  is  managed  by  three 
full  time  judges,  two  senior  judges, 
and  two  full  time  and  one  part  time 
Federal  magistrates. 

Because  of  the  current  heavy  case 
load  and  the  anticipated  trend  for  the 
future,  I  am  introducing  legrislation  to 
create  an  additional  judgeship  for  the 
Federal  district  of  Nebraska.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
will  carefully  study  the  workload  sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  Nebraska  Feder- 
al District  Court  and  recommend  this 
legislation  to  the  full  Senate. 

Chief  Judge  Arlen  Beam,  Judge 
Warren  K.  Urbom,  Judge  Lyle  E. 
Strom,  senior  Judge  Rol)ert  Van  Pelt 
and  senior  Judge  Richard  E.  Robinson 
are  to  he  saluted  for  their  hard  work 
and  continuing  efforts  to  make  the 
Nebraska  district  a  model  of  judicial 
efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2695 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  shall  appoint,  pursuant  to  section 
133  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  an  addi- 
tional district  court  judge  for  the  judicial 
district  of  Nebraska. 

(2)  To  reflect  the  change  made  by  this 
subsection,  section  133  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following: 

"Nebraska 3"; 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Nebraska 4". 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  2697.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  and  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export 
Act  to  provide  mandatory  penalties  for 
certain  drug  offenses  involving  the  im- 
portation or  exportation,  or  the  manu- 
facture, of  controlled  substances,  and 
to  amend  schedule  I  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  include  cocaine;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

■AKCOnCS  IMPORTATION,  MAirUFACTURE,  AND 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish mandatory  sentences  for  the  im- 
portation of  large  quantities  of  illegal 
drugs,  and  to  upgrade  cocaine  to  a 
schedule  I  drug.  The  mandatory  sen- 
tencing portion  of  this  bill  is  a  com- 
panion to  H.R.  1946  introduced  by 
Congressman  Duncam  Hunter  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  will  not  recite  for  you  once  again 
the  awful  statistics  on  drug  trafficking 


and  drug  use  in  the  United  States,  its 
impact  on  crime,  health,  education, 
youth,  and  the  economy.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  drugs  are  destroying  all  good 
things  in  our  society.  We  know  that 
the  President  has  now  declared  drug 
trafficking  to  t)e  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

We  are  clearly  in  need  of  greater  de- 
terrence against  drug  trafficking. 
Many  of  our  laws  had  their  sanctions 
weakened  and  watered  down  during 
the  liberal  experiments  of  the  sixties 
and  seventies. 

Today,  all  too  many  of  our  judges 
still  avail  themselves  of  the  wide  sen- 
tencing discretion  allowed  them  under 
these  watered  down  laws  to  let  major 
drug  dealers  off  with  a  tap  on  the 
wrist  even  after  conviction. 

This  bill  strengthens  mandatory 
penalties  for  large  quantities  of  illegal 
drugs  calling  for: 

A  20-year  mandatory  sentence  for 
importation  and  manufacture  of  100 
grams  or  more  of  opium,  morphine,  co- 
deine, or  heroin;  a  kilogram  or  more  of 
cocaine;  500  grams  or  more  of  PCP  or 
5  grams  or  more  of  LSD.  Current  law 
stipulates  sentences  up  to  20  years. 

A  15-year  mandatory  sentence  for 
importation  of  lesser  amounts  of  these 
drugs.  Current  law  calls  for  a  sentence 
of  up  to  15  years. 

A  5-year  mandatory  sentence  for  im- 
portation of  50  kilograms  of  marijua- 
na. 10  kilograms  of  hashish  and/or  a 
kilogram  or  more  of  hashish  oil. 

The  bill  also  takes  the  dramatic  step 
of  completely  outlawing  the  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  cocaine  by  making  the 
drug  a  "Schedule  I  Narcotic"  under 
the  Controlled  Sut>stance  Act.  Cocaine 
is  currently  a  "Schedule  II  Narcotic." 
This  upgrade  allows  law  enforcement 
to  more  tightly  control  the  drug. 

While  it  is  frightening  to  behold  the 
accelerated  addition  and  destruction 
process  of  crack,  we  should  not  be 
stampeded  into  forgetting  that  crack 
is  nothing  more  than  a  purified  form 
of  cocaine.  The  dividing  line  between 
crack  and  cocaine  is  indistinct  and  ar- 
bitrary. And  if  by  some  miracle  we  de- 
vised a  crack  specific  defense  that 
worked,  who  believes  that  no  new 
form  of  sophisticated  cocaine  abuse 
would  rise  to  take  its  place. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  we  should 
concentrate  our  attack  on  the  generic 
drug,  cocaine,  rather  than  be  drawn 
off  to  concentrate  our  attack  on  the 
current  deadly  cocaine  sideshow  of 
crack.  By  going  after  cocaine,  we  auto- 
matically go  after  crack  and  any 
future  inventive  form  of  cocaine 
abuse.  I  realize  that  attacking  crack  is 
much  more  palatable  politically  to  the 
drug  culture  and  those  many  so-called 
recreational  users  of  cocaine  who 
might  look  down  on  "crack"  users.  But 
logic  and  conviction  would  dictate  an 
attack  on  crack  through  an  attack  on 
cocaine  itself. 
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Current  accepted  medical  use  of  co- 
caine is  negligible.  I  am  advised  that  it 
is  confined  to  use  as  a  local  anesthetic 
for  the  nasal  passage.  Other  substitute 
anesthetics  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. While  about  800  pounds  of  legal 
cocaine  are  produced  each  year  in  the 
United  States,  much  of  this  is  export- 
ed or  used  for  research.  Diversion  of 
some  of  this  now  licit  cocaine  for  illicit 
use  is  a  near  certainty. 

It's  time  we  put  cocaine  back  where 
it  belongs— at  the  head  of  the  class 
with  heroin  as  a  schedule  I  drug  with 
no  acceptable  medical  use.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  this  effort. 
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By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hecht). 
S.  2698.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain 
public  lands  in  Nevada  to  the  Toiyabe, 
Humboldt,  and  Inyo  National  Forests; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  NEVADA 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce with  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Hecht,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
implementing  an  interchange  of  man- 
agement responsibilities  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  Nevada. 

This  proposal  grows  out  of  the  pro- 
posal last  year  for  such  an  interchange 
which  would  involve  the  entire  United 
States.  The  effort  is  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing sometimes  overlapping  and  redun- 
dant management  efforts  on  adjacent 
Federal  lands.  It  would  streamline 
management  and  save  the  Govern- 
ment management  costs. 

The  Nevada  proposal  following  sev- 
eral studies  of  the  existing  manage- 
ment structure  for  the  two  agencies. 
The  proposal  basically  blocks  up  a 
number  of  Forest  Service  management 
units  by  incorporating  in  them  exist- 
ing scattered  and  uneconomical  BLM 
units.  This  proposal  has  been  prepared 
by  the  two  agencies  working  together 
at  my  request,  and  I  am  hopeful  the 
result  of  that  collaboration  will  insure 
administration  support  of  this  particu- 
lar proposal. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
Nevada  Interchange  initiative  be  in- 
cluded in  a  national  interchange  pro- 
posal. It  appears  that  prospect  is  now 
unlikely  but  it  should  not  deter  the 
Senate  from  moving  forward  on  an 
interchange  proposal  for  Nevada  or 
any  other  State  in  which  agreement 
has  been  reached.  I  urge  early  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  proposal.* 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  my  colleague  Senator 
Laxalt  in  introducing  the  National 
Forests  of  Nevada  Enhancement  Act 
of  1986,  a  bill  to  implement  the 
Nevada  portion  of  the  ill-fated  nation- 
al land  exchange  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 


After  long  and  detailed  negotiations 
among  the  Nevada  congressional  dele- 
gation, the  Nevada  State  government, 
and  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments, an  agreement  was  reached 
on  the  Nevada  portion  of  the  national 
land  exchange  legislation.  Now  of 
course,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  na- 
tional legislation  is  not  acceptable  to 
most  of  the  other  affected  States.  / 

However.  Nevada  is  quite  pleased 
with  its  portion  of  the  exchange,  so 
the  entire  delegation  is  supporting  leg- 
islation of  the  sort  being  introduced 
today.  The  most  important  difference 
between  this  bill  and  the  national  leg- 
islation, other  than  the  geographical 
scope  of  the  biH.  is  the  fact  that  this 
Nevada  bill  does  not  alter  the  existing 
division  of  responsibility  for  mining 
activity  on  Forest  Service  land.  The 
roles  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  will  con- 
tinue just  as  they  are  now. 

From  the  national  perspective,  this 
bill  will  accomplish  some  savings  for 
the  Federal  budget.  It  will  smooth  out 
some  irregular  boundaries  between  the 
two  agencies,  and  therefore  make  land 
management  more  efficient,  and  easier 
to  understand  for  those  who  use  the 
public  lands. 

Specifically,  this  bill  transfers 
511.000  acres  of  BLM  land  to  units  of 
the  Humboldt  and  Toiyabe  National 
Forests.  No  changes  are  anticipated  in 
the  daily  on-the-ground  management 
of  any  of  these  lands  after  they  are 
transferred.  This  bill  will  not  affect 
any  of  the  wilderness  review  process 
currently  underway  by  either  agency. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  bill, 
which  will  reduce  the  Federal  deficit, 
improve  Federal  land  management, 
and  enjoys  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  State  and  local  governments  that 
it  affects.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  be  • 
able  to  take  rapid  action  on  this  legis- 
lation.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  provide  man- 
datory minimum  sentences  for  distri- 
bution of  controlled  substances  to 
minors,  to  add  enhanced  penalties,  in- 
cluding mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences, for  employment  of  minors  in 
the  distribution  of  controlled  sub- 
stances, and  to  allow  States  receiving 
forfeited  assets  for  youth  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  rehabilitation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

JUVENILE  DRUG  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  address  a  topic  of  inimense 
concern  to  me,  to  my  constituents  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  countless  milions 
of  citizens  throughout  the  Nation. 
That  topic  is  drugs,  and  the  increas- 
ingly widespread  availability  of  drugs 
to  Americans,  and  to  American  youths 
in  particular. 

Most  recently,  the  tragic  cocaine-re- 
lated death  of  Len  Bias,  the  young 


basketball  star  from  the  University  of 
Maryland,  has  sparked  renewed  con- 
troversy over  athletics  and  drugs,  and 
the  heretofore  seemingly  unrecognized 
dangers  of  even  one-time  social  use  of 
cocaine. 

The  greatest  current  attention  is  on 
the  smokeable  freebase  cocaine  known 
as  crack,  or  rock.  This  substance, 
chronicled  in  a  cover  story  in  the  June 
16,  1986,  issue  of  Newsweek,  has  run 
rings  around  traditional  law  enforce- 
ment mechanisms  principally  because 
it  is  sold  very  cheaply,  produced  very 
simply  and  inexpensively,  often  car- 
ried only  in  small  quantities,  and  yet  is 
capable  of  producing  a  brief  but  ex- 
tremely addictive  high.  As  Newsweek 
states,  the  crack  trade  is  similar  to  a 
"guerrilla  insurgency,"  which  makes 
an  "infuriatingly  enlusive  target  for 
police." 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  aspect 
of  the  popularity  of  crack  is  the 
impact  of  this  drug  and  its  undercul- 
ture  on  our  children.  Pushers  have 
concentrated  on  marketing  this  drug 
to  children,  due  to  its  relatively  cheap 
price,  as  low  as  $10  a  hit,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  smoked,  rather  than  injected. 
Moreover,  children  have  become  in- 
stnmiental  in  the  distribution  of 
crack.  The  pushers'  insidious  rationale 
is  that  children,  if  caught,  are  likely  to 
be  subjected  to  lesser  penalties  which 
allows  them  to  return  to  the  streets 
more  quickly,  and  thus  does  not  repre- 
sent as  great  a  disruption  to  the  drug 
marketing  scheme  as  would  the  arrest 
of  adults.  Use  of  children  as  pushers 
also  makes  it  easier  for  the  major  deal- 
ers to  remain  anonjrmous;  the  intricate 
network  of  youthful  and  enthusiastic 
pushers  typically  knows  little,  if  any- 
thing, about, the  actual  operation  in 
which  they  are  pawns.  Children  also 
are  easy  to  involve  in  these  illegal  ac- 
tivities—the offer  of  a  new  bike  or  a 
free  stereo  system  proves  to  be  a  pow- 
erful enticement,  and  enables  major 
dealers  to  recruit  youths  into  illegal 
drug  activities  much  more  easily,  and 
cheaply,  than  adults  could  be  induced. 

Such  business  practices  obviously 
tempt  many  other  youths  to  become 
involved  as  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
ignore  the  obvious  material  benefits 
being  received  by  their  drug-pushing 
peers.  To  these  children,  the  rewards 
appear  to  outdistance  by  far  auiy  per- 
ceived detriments.  Tragically,  one  of 
the  major  rewards  being  given  to  these 
children  is  a  free  dose  of  whatever 
substance  they  may  be  selling.  Thus, 
an  even  more  vicious  cycle  develops: 
the  children  continue  to  serve  their 
bosses  because,  as  drug  addicts  them- 
selves, they  need  money  to  support  a 
growing  drug  habit,  or  need  the 
reward  of  free  drugs  from  their  bosses. 

Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
problem  of  children  and  drugs  in  the 
past.  Pursuant  to  section  405A  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Penalties 
Amendments  Act  of   1984,   21   U.S.C. 


801  et  seq.,  any  person  who  distributes 
a  controlled  substance  in,  or  within 
1.000  feet  of,  a  public  or  private  school 
is  subject  to  penalties  double  that 
which  otherwise  is  in  the  title.  For  a 
subsequent  similar  offense,  the  offend- 
er is  subject  to  a  minimum  3  year 
prison  term,  without  possibility  of  sus- 
pension or  probation. 

Similarly,  in  section  845  of  21  U.S.C., 
the  distribution  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance to  a  person  under  21  years  of 
age  subjects  an  offender  to  a  double 
term  of  imprisonment  or  double  fine, 
or  both,  for  a  first  offense,  and  a  triple 
term  or  fine,  or  both,  for  subsequent 
offenses. 

Although  these  provisions  are  a 
start,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  go  far 
enough  to  deter  the  use  and  abuse  of 
our  Nation's  children  by  drug  dealers. 
Therefore,  in  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duce today,  I  propose  that  a  mandato- 
ry sentence  of  5  years  be  imposed  on 
each  and  every  offender  convicted  of 
knowingly  selling  drugs  to  a  minor,  or 
utilizing  the  services  of  a  minor  in  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance, or  selling  drugs  within  1,000 
feet  of  an  elementary,  middle,  or  high 
school.  Such  sentences  would  be  im- 
posed without  possibility  of  parole. 

I  believe  that  the  drastic  actions  of 
these  pushers  in  incorporating  our 
children  into  their  illegal  schemes  re- 
quire a  drastic  reaction  on  the  part  of 
this  Congress  to  enact  this  mandatory 
jail  term  provision.  As  the  former  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Philadelphia,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  major  deterrent 
effect  which  the  reality  of  a  prison 
sentence  holds  for  criminals.  If  the 
price  which  such  criminals  had  to  pay 
for  their  actions  were  substantially  in- 
creased, perhaps  they  would  think 
twice  before  deciding  to  use  children 
in  their  illegal  enterprises. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today  has  another  section  which 
also  is  designed  to  protect  our  youth 
from  drug  dangers.  This  provision 
would  allow  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  discretionary  assignments  of 
asset  forfeiture  funds  resulting  from 
successful  drug  enforcement  oper- 
ations. 

Pursuant  to  the  present  provisions 
of  21  U.S.C.  §  881(e).  the  Attorney 
General  may  transfer  funds  to  law-en- 
forcement agencies  which  participated 
in  the  seizure,  and  ultimately  forwards 
remaining  funds  to  the  General  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
which  I  am  offering  will  allow  the  At- 
torney General  much  greater  freedom 
in  the  distribution  of  such  funds.  Spe- 
cifically, it  will  allow  the  moneys  to  be 
used  for  antidrug  purposes  in  addition 
to  law  enforcement.  For  example,  the 
Attorney  Genertil  will  be  able  to  use 
moneys  derived  from  law  enforcement 
operations  to  fund  programs  focusing 
on  preventive  education  of  youth  and 
drug  rehabilitation.  The  benefits  and 
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logic  of  affording  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al such  discretion  are  obvious:  if  more 
current  drug  users  are  permanently  re- 
habilitated, and  if  potentisd  abusers 
are  dissuaded  from  beginning  to  use 
drugs,  then  the  need  for  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  area  will  not  be  so  acute 
in  the  future.  The  forfeiture  money 
will  have  been  very  well  spent  if  it  ac- 
complishes tJ^ese  objectives. 

Of  course,*  these  changes  do  not  in 
any  way  limit  the  Attorney  General's 
ability  to  allocate  all  of  the  forfeiture 
proceeds  to  law  enforcement.  Rather, 
my  bill  simply  increases  the  Attorney 
General's  discretion,  thus  giving  him  a 
broader  range  of  antidrug  options. 

The  moneys  involved  are  substantial 
and  certainly  can  make  a  difference  if 
wisely  utilized.  During  1985,  for  in- 
stance, the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration reports  that  a  total  of 
$243,948,652  in  asset  forfeiture  funds 
was  received.  For  fiscal  year  1986  by 
June  30,  the  total  is  already 
$243,922,166.  Not  all  moneys  are  for- 
feited, of  course.  In  the  period  October 
1985-June  30.  1986,  884  applications 
were  decided  favorably  with  $11.9  mil- 
lion transferred.  This  result  was  ob- 
tained from  1,604  applications  totaling 
$24.5  million. 

I  believe  that  this  bUl  will  enable 
America's  parents  to  rest  more  peace- 
fully. There  is  some  comfort  in  know- 
ing that  great  efforts  are  being  made 
to  arrest  big-time  drug  dealers,  and  to 
close  down  large-scsde  drug  operations. 
But  there  is  no  comfort  if  the  majority 
of  our  high  school  students  are  unedu- 
cated in  drug  prevention,  and  the 
youth  addiction  rate  in  many  commu- 
nities is  increasing.  The  ability  to 
divide  the  available  funds  from  drug 
assets  forfeiture  among  all  worthy 
antidrug  operations  will  help  all  of  us 
as  we  continue  to  do  battle  against 
drugs  on  all  possible  fronts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  the  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2699 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juvenile 
Drug  Prevention  Act". 

SET.  2.  MANDATORY  MINIMliM  SENTENCES  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  CONTROLLED  Sl'B- 
STANCES  TO  MINORS. 

(a)  Distribution  to  Persons  UNOiat  Age 
Twenty-one.— Section  405  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  845)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  sentence  imposed 
under  this  section  as  authorized  by  section 
401(bKl),  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  be 
not  less  than  5  years.  In  the  case  of  a  mini- 
mum sentence  imposed  under  this  subsec- 
tion, imposition  or  execution  of  such  sen- 
tence shall  not  be  suspended  and  probation 


shall  not  be  granted.  An  individual  sen- 
tenced under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  parole  under  section  4202  of  title 
18  until  the  individual  has  served  the  mini- 
mum sentence  required  by  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Distribution  in  or  Near  Schools.— 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  405A  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  845a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  sentence  imposed 
under  this  section  as  authorized  by  section 
401(b)(1).  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  be 
not  less  than  5  years.  In  the  case  of  a  mini- 
mum sentence  imposed  under  this  subsec- 
tion, imposition  or  execution  of  such  sen- 
tence shall  not  be  suspended  and  probation 
shall  not  be  granted.  An  individual  sen- 
tenced under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  parole  under  section  4202  of  title 
18  until  the  individual  has  served  the  mini- 
mum sentence  required  by  such  subsec- 
tion.". 

SEC.  J.  ENHANCED  PENALTIES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  PEK!:<ONS  I'NDER  AGE  EIGHTEEN 
TO  DISTRIBI  TE  DRl'GS. 

Part  D  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  405A  the 
following  new  section: 

"EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONS  UNDER  AGE  TWENTY- 
ONE  TO  DISTRIBUTE  DRUGS 

"Sec.  405B.  (a)  Any  person  at  least  eight- 
een years  of  age  who  violates  section 
401(a)(1)  of  this  Act  by  employing  a  person 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  distribute 
a  controlled  substance  is  (except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section)  punishable 
by  (1)  a  term  of  imprisonment,  or  a  fine,  or 
both,  up  to  twice  that  authorized  by  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act.  and  (2)  at  least  twice  any 
special  parole  term  authorized  by  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act.  for  a  first  offense  involv- 
ing the  same  controlled  substance  and 
schedule. 

"(b)  Any  person  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age  who  violates  section  401(a)(1)  of  this 
Act  by  employing  a  person  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  to  distribute  a  controlled 
substance  after  a  prior  conviction  or  convic- 
tions under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
have  become  final,  is  punishable  by  (I)  a 
term  of  imprisonment,  or  a  fine,  or  both,  up 
to  three  times  that  authorized  by  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act.  and  (2)  at  least  three 
times  any  special  parole  term  authorized  by 
section  401(b)  of  this  Act.  for  a  second  or 
subsequent  offense  involving  the  same  con- 
trolled substance  and  schedule. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  sentence  imposed 
under  this  section  as  authorized  by  section 
401(b)(1),  the  term  of  imprisonment  shall  be 
not  less  than  5  years.  In  the  case  of  a  mini- 
mum sentence  imposed  under  this  subsec- 
tion, imposition  or  execution  of  such  sen- 
tence shall  not  be  suspended  and  probation 
shall  not  be  granted.  An  individual  sen- 
tenced under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  eli- 
gible for  parole  under  section  4202  of  title 
18  until  the  individual  has  served  the  mini- 
mum sentence  required  by  such  subsec- 
tion.". 

SEC.  4.  USE  OF  FORFEITED  ASSETS  FOR  VOITH 
DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND  REHA- 
BILITATION. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  511  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  881(e))  is  amend- 
ed in  the  matter  following  clause  (4)  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing: "Forfeited  property  transferred  to  a 
State  or  local  law  enforcement  agency  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  may  be  used  for  law 
enforcement  and  youth  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation  purposes  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General.". 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

S.J.  Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Illicit  Drug  Use  and  Control;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mrs.  Hawkins  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Record.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  S19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  519,  a  bill  to  require  a 
study  of  the  compensation  and  related 
systems  in  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1026 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1026,  a  bill  to  direct  the  coop- 
eration of  certain  Federal  entities  in 
the  implementation  of  the  Continen- 
tal Scientific  Drilling  Program. 

S.  12S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1259,  a  bill  to  correct  cer- 
tain inequities  by  providing  Federal 
civil  service  credit  for  retirement  pur- 
poses and  for  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing length  of  service  to  determine  enti- 
tlement to  leave,  compensation,  life  in- 
surance, health  benefits,  severance 
pay,  tenure,  and  status  in  the  case  of 
certain  individuals  who  performed 
service  as  National  Guard  technicians 
before  January  1,  1969. 

S.  1817 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1817,  a  bill  to  suspend  temporari- 
ly most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
Romania. 

S.  1888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1888,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  cleanup  and  maintenance 
on  Federal  public  lands,  national 
parks,  recreation  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  a093 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2093,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  National 
Mining  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum. 

S.  2411 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2411,  a  bill  to  prohibit  possession, 
manufacture,  sale,  importation,  and 
mailing  of  ballistic  knives. 
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S.  2453 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gramh],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2453,  a  bill  to  enhance  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  United  States  to  combat 
terrorism  and  other  forms  of  uncon- 
ventional warfare. 

S.  2494 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Prtor]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2494.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  modify 
the  limitations  on  payment  for  home 
health  services  under  the  Medicare 
Program  to  conform  regulations;  to 
assure  that  all  legitimate  costs  are 
taken  into  account  in  calculating  such 
limitations;  to  provide  affected  parties 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  revi- 
sions in  Medicare  policies;  and  to  re- 
quire discharge  planning  procedures. 

S.  2498 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2498,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
loans  to,  other  investments  in,  and  cer- 
tain other  activities  with  respect  to. 
South  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2528 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2528.  a  bill  to  establish  clearly  a 
Federal  right  of  action  by  aliens  and 
U.S.  citizens  against  persons  engaging 
in  torture  or  extrajudicial  killing,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2539 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pryor],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Stafford],  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  E>omenici],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Durenberger],  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2539,  a  bill 
to  consolidate  and  improve  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  absentee  registration 
and  voting  in  elections  for  Federal 
office  by  members  of  uniformed  serv- 
ices and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  reside  overseas. 

S.  2S93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  D'Amato]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2593,  a  bill  to  establish  the 
National  Nuclear  Safety  Study  Com- 
mission. 

S.  2614 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 


cosponsor  of  S.  2614.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  parallel  imports  in  order  to  contin- 
ue to  provide  savings  for  U.S.  consum- 
ers. 

S.  2643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  lUinois  [Mr. 
Dixon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2643,  a  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  program 
for  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabilitat- 
ing, and  reconstructing  interstate 
highways. 

S.  2646 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2646,  a  bill  to  provide 
that  no  change  may  be  made  in  the 
prospective  payment  rates  established 
under  section  1881(b)(7)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  respect  to  outpa- 
tient maintenance  dialysis  services 
until  certain  requirements  are  satis- 
fied. 

S.  2665 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2665,  a  bill  to  amend  the  na- 
tional maximum  speed  limit  law. 

S.  2680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2680,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  charitable  contribution 
deduction  to  farmers  who  donate  agri- 
cultural products  to  assist  victims  of 
natural  disasters. 

SENATE  2690 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2690,  a  bill  to  prohibit  certain 
companies  who  have  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy from  discontinuing  medical  and 
life  insurance  benefits  to  retirees. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz].  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan].  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  343,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of 
September  21,  1986,  through  Septem- 
ber 27,  1986,  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  352 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Zorinsky],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler], were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  352,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning September  7,  1986,  as 
'Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  446,  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  Government  of 
Chile  for  the  death  of  Rodrigo  Rojas 
de  Negri. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 156-RELATIVE  TO  A 
NEED  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
FOLLOWUP  ON  THE  HEALTH 
CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  CHER- 
NOBYL NUCLEAR  DISASTER 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  156 

Whereas  on  or  about  April  26.  1986,  a  seri- 
ous accident  occurred  at  an  operating  nucle- 
ar facility  at  Chernobyl  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  this  accident  resulted  in  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  individuals  in  the  Soviet 
Union  being  exposed  to  high  levels  of  radi- 
ation and,  as  a  result  of  such  exposure, 
some  have  died,  many  more  are  presently 
suffering  ill-health  effects,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  others  are  at  risk  of  suffering 
future  ill-health  effects; 

Whereas  many  other  individuals  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  other  nations  may  have 
been  exposed  to  increased  levels  of  radiation 
resulting  from  the  accident; 

Whereas  international  collaboration.  In- 
cluding active  Involvement  by  United  States 
citizens,  has  provided  invaluable  assistan(% 
in  treating  the  Immediate  victims  of  this  ac- 
cident; 

Whereas  scientific  information  regarding 
the  long-term  effects  in  humans  of  exposure 
to  radiation,  despite  many  studies  over  the 
last  40  years  since  the  first  large-scale  expo- 
sure of  humans  to  radiation,  remains  incom- 
plete and  the  gaps  In  such  information  is  a 
cause  of  ongoing  controversy; 

Whereas  the  best  source  of  further  Infor- 
mation about  the  long-term  health  effects 
in  humans  of  exposure  to  radiation  Is  scien- 
tifically valid,  comprehensive,  long-term  fol- 
lowup  and  study  of  Individuals  known  to 
have  been  exposed  to  radiation,  such  as 
those  exposed  as  a  result  of  the  Chernobyl 
accident; 

Whereas  such  Information  would  be  of 
great  Interest  and  benefit  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  as  well   as  to   all   the  | 
world's  peoples; 

Whereas  there  have  been  reports  In  the 
media  indicating  that  there  may  be  some  In- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  entering  Into  cooperative 
agreements  for  the  long-term  foUowup  and 
monitoring  of  the  health  sUtus  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union  exposed  to  radi- 
ation from  the  Chernobyl  accident:  and 

Whereas  there  have  also  been  reports  In 
the  media  that  efforts  are  underway  to  es- 
tablish a  privately-funded  organization  to 
sponsor  such  long-term  foUowup  and  moni- 
toring by  International  scientists  and  that 
the  esUbllshment  of  such  an  organization  Is 
under  consideration  by  the  government  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  Is  commended  for  his  ef- 
forts to  date  to  assist  the  government  and 
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the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Chernobyl  accident; 

(2)  the  President  should  continue  to  offer 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  in  pro- 
viding medical  care  and  other  assistance  to 
the  Soviet  Union; 

(3)  the  President  should  take  all  appropri- 
ate action,  in  concert  with  the  governments 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations 
whose  peoples  may  have  been  affected  by 
the  Chernobyl  accident,  the  governments  of 
other  concerned  nations,  international 
health  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions, and  appropriate  private  entities,  to 
promote  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  comprehensive,  cooperative,  interna- 
tional efforts  to  identify  those  persons  who 
may  be  at  risk  of  adverse  health  effects  as  a 
result  of  the  accident  and  to  conduct  long- 
term  foUowup  assessments  of  their  health 
status  so  as  to  try  to  protect  their  health  as 
well  as  to  increase,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  all 
the  world's  peoples,  the  level  of  scientific  in- 
formation about  the  health  effects  in 
humans  of  exposure  to  radiation; 

(4)  the  President  should  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  support  the  establishment  of  enti- 
ties, including  appropriate  private  entities, 
to  carry  out  such  foUowup  activities  and  to 
cooperate  fully  with  all  such  activities;  and 

(5)  the  President  should  place  the  promo- 
tion of  such  international  efforts  on  the 
agenda  for  the  next  United  States/Soviet 
Union  summit  meeting. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  am  submitting  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  156,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  concerning  the 
need  for  international  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  identify  the  individuals  ex- 
posed to  radiation  as  a  result  of  the 
nuclear  accident  at  Chernobyl  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  monitor  the 
health  status  of  those  individuals. 

Without  question,  the  accident  at 
the  Chernobyl  nuclear  power  station 
in  late  April  was  one  of  the  worst  inci- 
dents involving  rsuiiation  exposure  in 
human  history.  Approximately  100,000 
people  live  in  the  Chernobyl  region, 
located  60  miles  north  of  Kiev  in  the 
Ukraine,  who  were  potentially  exposed 
to  high  levels  of  radiation.  A  rad— radi- 
ation absorbed  dose— is  the  standard 
unit  to  measure  exposure  to  radiation. 
The  maximiun  reported  radiation  level 
in  the  town  of  Chernobyl,  12  miles 
from  the  reactor  site,  was  15  millirad 
per  hour  (15  mR/hr).  By  comparison, 
normal  background  radiation  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  is  about  0.01  mR/ 
hr.  So,  this  Chernobyl-generated  max- 
imum estimated  radiation  level  was 
1,500  times  the  normal  bacltground 
level.  Some  scientists  have  estimated 
that  people  within  2  miles  of  the  reac- 
tor when  the  accident  occurred  might 
have  suffered  exposure  to  radiation 
levels  as  high  as  200  to  1,500  rad.  The 
people  of  Pripyat,  a  workers'  commu- 
nity with  a  population  of  more  than 
20,000  located  about  2  miles  from  the 
reactor,  are  likely  to  be  especially 
haunted  for  a  long  while  with  both 
short-  and  long-term  health  effects  of 
the  Chernobyl  disaster. 

According  to  news  accounts,  26  of 
the  35  most  severely  exposed  individ- 


uals have  died  and  approximately  300 
individuals  remain  hospitalized,  of 
whom  about  80  patients  are  reported 
to  be  in  extreme  condition.  New  re- 
ports of  women  seeking  and  obtaining 
abortions  because  of  exposure  have  re- 
cently reached  the  United  States. 
Many  others  from  the  Chernobyl  area 
may  die  or  become  ill  over  time  as  a 
direct  result  of  their  exposure  to  radi- 
ation released  from  the  Chernobyl  fa- 
cility. The  seriousness  of  this  accident 
caruiot  be  overstated. 

Chernobyl,  a  name  which  was,  until 
recently,  unrecognizable  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  today  symbolizes  inter- 
national concern  for  nuclear  safety. 
Global  environmental  concerns  have 
turned  a  local  accident  into  an  inter- 
national crisis.  Because  many  coun- 
tries, including  Poland,  Sweden,  Aus- 
tria, East  Germany,  Holland,  Greece, 
West  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  and  Lux- 
embourg, have  felt  the  safety  of  their 
own  citizens  sufficiently  threatened  by 
this  accident,  these  governments  have 
instituted  special  public  health  safety 
measures.  Scientists  have  detected  ele- 
vated levels  of  environmental  radi- 
ation on  a  much  wider  geographic 
scale,  even  in  the  United  States.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  elevations  report- 
ed in  the  United  States  are  not  high 
enough  to  be  dangerous. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  threat  of  nuclear  catastro- 
phe. Ever  since  nuclear  bombs  were 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
in  1945,  I  have  sought  ways  to  dimin- 
ish the  nuclear  threat.  Still,  in  these 
past  41  years,  the  danger  of  exposiu-e 
to  radiation  has  escalated,  as  military 
testing  and  production  of  nuclear 
weapons  have  increased  and  industrial 
and  energy-related  uses  have  spread, 
causing  increases  in  the  mining,  refin- 
ing, and  transport  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials. 

As  shocking  as  the  news  of  the  Cher- 
nobyl accident  was,  it  was  not  a  sur- 
prise. What  is  surprising,  however,  is 
how  little  we  know  about  both  the  im- 
mediate and  long-term  health  effects 
of  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation  de- 
spite at  least  80,000  articles  published 
internationally  before  1981  on  the 
health  effects  of  ionizing  radiation. 
Virtually  all  we  know  about  radiation- 
related  health  effects  comes  from  the 
careful  review  and  extensive,  ongoing 
followup  medical  care  and  examina- 
tion of  those  Japanese  present  when 
the  bombs  fell  on  Hiroshima  or  Naga- 
saki. Although  this  literature  provides 
significant  new  knowledge  on  how  ex- 
posure to  radiation  affects  the  human 
body,  many  questions  remain  unan- 
swered. Forty-one  years  later,  we  can 
and  should  conduct  better  medical  re- 
search on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  my  first  reaction  to 
the  Chernobyl  disaster  was  the  horror 
of  knowing  how  little  could  be  done  to 
reduce  the  suffering  of  those  affected. 


Later,  I  came  to  recognize  that  this 
disaster  might  prove  to  be  a  God-given 
opportunity  in  disguise:  A  learning  ex- 
perience for  all  humanity. 

Let  us  not  miss  that  opportunity. 

I  am  most  encouraged  to  learn  of 
the  proposal  made  by  Dr.  Robert 
Peter  Gale,  the  eminent  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  [UCLA] 
bone  marrow-transplant  specialist  as- 
sisting Soviet  physicians.  Dr.  Gale  pro- 
poses to  conduct  extensive  followup 
treatment  and  observation  of  thou- 
sands of  people  affected  by  the  Cher- 
nobyl accident.  In  this  regard,  Mr. 
President,  I'd  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  articles  describing 
the  bone  marrow  transplant  and  other 
medical  followup  work  taking  place  in 
Moscow— one  by  Dr.  Richard  Cham- 
plin  of  UCLA,  who  is  working  with  Dr. 
Gale  in  Moscow,  from  the  July  13, 
1986,  Washington  Post  entitled  "With 
Chernobyl's  Victims";  the  other  by 
Ms.  Gina  Kolata  from  the  July  4,  1986, 
issue  of  Science.  "The  UCLA-Occiden- 
tal-Gorbachev Connection"— be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  I  join  with  many  others  the 
world  over  in  applauding  the  heroic 
work  of  Dr.  Gale  and  his  colleagues. 
Dr.  Champlin.  Dr.  Paul  Terasaki  of 
UCLA,  and  Dr.  Yair  Reisner  of  Israel, 
and  in  expressing  my  strong  support 
for  implementing  extensive  followup 
care  and  scientific  review.  According 
to  recent  reports,  Soviet  officials  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  engage  in 
cooperative  research  work  with  mem- 
bers of  the  world  scientific  community 
and,  in  fact,  an  agreement  for  a  joint 
United  States-Soviet  study  has  already 
been  negotiated  and  signed  by  Dr. 
Gale  and  Dr.  Andrei  Vorobyov,  a 
member  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of 
Medical  Sciences. 

Preliminary  efforts  to  conduct  the 
large-scale  medical  and  biological  fol- 
lowup study  envisioned  by  Dr.  Gale 
and  others  in  the  United  States,  Soviet 
Union,  and  elsewhere,  have  already 
begun.  Early  plans  for  the  Chernobyl 
study  include  collecting  exposure  data 
from  up  to  200,000  potentially  exposed 
persons  and  provision  of  periodic,  doc- 
umented medical  examinations  over  a 
30-year  period.  In  addition  to  Dr. 
Gale's  involvement  in  this  work,  sever- 
al U.S.  Government  agencies— includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences— have 
expressed  a  desire  to  participate  in  the 
followup  study  effort. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  note 
reports  that  one  such  large-scale  epi- 
demiological study  is  now  being  devel- 
oped, based  on  the  recommendations 
of  19  scientists  from  the  United  States, 
Italy,  Japan,  Sweden,  Argentina,  and 
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The  Netherlands  who  met  on  July  8  in 
Los  Angeles.  This  meeting  was  orga- 
nized with  funding  provided  by  Mr. 
Armand  Hammer,  who  has  been  in- 
volved from  the  start  of  the  Cherno- 
byl accident  with  efforts  to  provide 
emergency  medical  aid  and  to  initiate 
followup  study. 

I  have  long  known  and  greatly  ad- 
mired Armand  Hanuner  and  his  gener- 
osity and  charitable  activities  and  es- 
pecially his  commitment  to  improving 
the  relations  between  the  American 
and  Soviet  peoples.  His  efforts  here 
promise  a  great  benefit  to  all  human- 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  July  18  Los  Angeles  Times 
article  by  Thomas  H.  Maugh  II,  which 
describes  this  proposed  epidemiologi- 
cal study  and  Mr.  Hammer's  extensive 
involvement  in  the  Chernobyl  after- 
math, also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  these  re- 
search efforts  should  go  one  step  fur- 
ther: I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
me  in  a  proposal  to  see  that  the  re- 
search effort  is  truly  international— 
neither  Soviet-based  nor  U.S.-based. 
The  dangers  of  radiation  raise  an 
international  issue— an  issue  not  re- 
stricted by  international  borders,  with 
implications  for  all  nations  that  pos- 
sess or  seek  nuclear  reactors  for  power 
generation  or  weapons  or  whose  peo- 
ples might  someday  lie  in  the  path  of 
nuclear  fallout  from  another  nuclear 
disaster.  In  my  estimation,  that  in- 
cludes everybody  on  Earth. 

The  world  community,  besides  pro- 
viding true  international  legitimacy  to 
this  effort,  can  add  significant  general 
scientific  and  technological  expertise 
as  well  as  direct  experience  in  dealing 
with  other  incidents  of  exposure  to  ra- 
diation. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  President  Reagan  for  his  ex- 
pressions of  support  to  the  people  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  this  crisis  and  for  his 
continuing  offers  of  assistance  in  the 
aftermath. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
as  cosponsors  of  this  resolution.  I  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  opportunity  to  conduct  coopera- 
tive research  by  an  international  team 
of  scientists  and  experts  is  the  single 
most  important  benefit  that  can  come 
from  the  Chernobyl  accident.  It  com- 
mends the  President  for  the  efforts  he 
has  made,  and  calls  on  him  to  continue 
at  the  next  summit  meeting  between 
United  States  and  Soviet  heads  of 
state,  and  specifically  to  seek  to  pro- 
mote the  comprehensive,  international 
identification  and  examination  of 
those  at  risk  of  adverse  health  effects, 
and  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
those  Individuals.  We,  as  citizens  of 


the  United  States,  and  as  members  of 
the  global  community,  will  all  benefit 
from  the  increased  Itnowledge  about 
the  health  effects  of  human  exposure 
to  radiation  to  be  derived  from  these 
efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles mentioned  earlier  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  13,  19861 
With  Chernobyl's  Victims 
(By  Dr.  Richard  Champlin) 

The  phone  call  from  Moscow  came  on  a 
Sunday,  at  10  in  the  morning.  The  weary 
voice  of  Dr.  Robert  P.  Gale  was  barely  audi- 
ble: "Dick,  the  Soviets  have  agreed  to  let 
you,  (Dr.  Paul)  Terasaki  and  (Yair)  Reisner 
come.  There's  a  3  o'clock  flight  available  to 
Moscow  today.  Can  you  make  it  with  the 
supplies?" 

I  was  excited  and  apprehensive,  but  there 
wasn't  time  to  sort  through  feelings.  I  told 
the  news  to  my  wife,  ran  out  the  door  and 
drove  to  my  office  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
UCLA  Medical  Center  in  Westwood.  There, 
two  assistants  and  a  doctor  were  already 
rapidly  packing  the  last  of  the  medical 
goods  that  would  soon  compose  a  makeshift, 
modem  blood-typing  lalxtratory  in  an  aging 
Moscow  hospital. 

In  the  air,  I  had  a  chance  to  begin  to  con- 
template the  enormity  of  the  project,  and 
my  own  nervousness  grew.  I'd  spent  the  last 
eight  years  performing  bone  marrow  trans- 
plants and  administering  controlled  dosages 
of  radiation  to  leukemia  victims.  Now  I  was 
about  to  encounter  the  effects  of  the  worst 
peacetime  nuclear  disaster  in  history.  Apart 
from  the  challenges  of  treating  so  many  se- 
riously ill  patients.  I  also  felt  a  scientist's 
exhilaration  at  knowing  that  I  was  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  medicine,  that  I  would  be 
witness  to  a  drama  that  might  one  day  yield 
great  knowledge. 

But  there  was  much  uncertainty:  How 
many  victims  would  need  acute  medical 
care?  What  was  the  extent  of  their  injuries, 
and  how  would  we  assess  them?  How  would 
our  Soviet  colleagues  feel  about  us,  and 
what  would  be  their  level  of  competence 
and  preparedness?  Finally,  were  we  risking 
danger  to  oursleves?  Would  the  fallout 
reach  Moscow;  would  our  food  supply  be 
contaminated? 

Once  in  Moscow,  we  felt  extremely  isolat- 
ed. We  knew  only  what  was  taking  place  in 
Hospital  No.  6. 

We  worked  12  to  15  hours  a  day.  We'd 
arrive  between  9  and  10  each  morning  and 
make  rounds  with  the  hospital's  two  senior 
physicians.  Drs.  Angelina  Guskova  and  Al- 
exander Baranov.  We  got  along  very  well 
professionally;  the  Latin-based  terminology 
of  medicine  transcended  any  cultural  or  lan- 
guage differences.  Guskova  and  Baranov  su- 
pervised a  hard-working  group  of  junior 
physicians  who  reminded  me  of  American 
medical  residents.  Many  of  these  young 
Soviet  doctors,  most  of  them  women,  st>ent 
days  at  a  time  in  the  hospital  caring  for  the 
most  critically  ill  Chernobyl  victims. 

Two  patients  stand  out  vividly  in  my 
memory.  One  was  a  firefighter  in  his  mid- 
20s  who'd  been  part  of  a  group  called  In  im- 
mediately after  the  explosion  to  put  out  the 
fire.  They  were  the  first  Inside  the  plant, 
and  this  man's  Injuries  were  among  the 
worst.  He  knew  that  he'd  received  a  poten- 
tially fatal  dose.  But  he  wasn't  terrified.  He 
had  the  same  stole  yet  frightened  look  of 
many  of  my  leukemia  patients  back  at 
UCLA. 


It  was  Inexplicable  that  he  was  dying  and 
that  another  firefighter,  in  the  adjacent 
hospital  room,  had  suffered  very  little  tissue 
damage.  The  two  men  had  fought  alongside 
each  other,  perhaps  20  feet  apart.  Apparent- 
ly, the  radiation  exposure  had  been  patchy, 
unevenly  distributed.  A  matter  of  20  feet 
made  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

His  condition  deteriorated  over  the  course 
of  a  few  days  because  of  extreme  radiation 
damage  to  his  Intestines.  The  c«lls  that  radi- 
ation kills  first  are  the  fastest-growing  ones, 
the  bone  marrow  and  then  the  cells  that 
line  the  mouth  and  the  gastrointestinal 
tract.  Cells  from  other  tissues  grow  more 
slowly  and  may  be  able  to  repair  radiation 
damage  before  they  divide,  thus  enhancing 
their  chances  for  survival. 

He  died  In  the  early  morning.  When  I  ar- 
rived at  the  hospital  to  make  rounds,  his 
wife  stood  weeping  outside  his  door.  She 
was  being  comforted  by  nurses  while  small 
children  roamed  the  hallway. 

The  other  patient  who  does  not  leave  my 
mind  was  In  his  30s.  a  Soviet  doctor,  not 
much  younger  than  I.  who  lived  near  Cher- 
nobyl. He  was  Introduced  as  a  hero.  Know- 
ing the  risks,  he'd  gone  Into  the  nuclear-re- 
actor building  in  an  attempt  to  rescue 
people  injured  In  the  Initial  explosion.  He'd 
sacrificed  himself  voluntarily  and  in  the 
process  saved  many  lives.  When  I  met  him, 
he  was  still  conscious,  though  intermittent- 
ly delirious.  He  said  hello,  very  simply,  in 
Russian. 

He  was  already  showing  the  early  signs  of 
severe  radiation  exposure.  His  Injuries  were 
the  worst  of  all,  and  his  suffering  grew  from 
one  day  to  the  next.  In  his  mouth  and  on 
his  face  were  large  black  herpes  simplex 
blisters,  often  the  first  symptoms  of  expo- 
sure. His  skin  literally  broke  down  l)efore 
our  eyes.  First,  the  sensitive  folds  around 
the  groin  and  under  the  armpits  became  red 
and  ulcerated.  Slowly  these  ulcers  spread 
across  his  entire  body.  In  a  matter  of  days, 
he  was  covered  with  red,  weeping  skin 
bums.  He  was  barely  recognizable  toward 
the  end.  We  administered  morphine,  con- 
stantly Increasing  the  dosage,  but  even  that 
did  little  to  ease  his  misery.  The  membranes 
that  lined  the  young  doctor's  intestines  had 
eroded  and  he  suffered  severe,  bloody  dltu-- 
rhea.  He  died  about  12  days  after  the  explo- 
sion, a  week  after  receiving  a  transplant. 

Angelina  Guskova.  the  hospital's  chief 
physician.  Is  a  stout,  no-nonsense  woman  In 
her  50s;  Alexander  Baranov.  in  his  mld-40s, 
bald  and  thin.  Is  a  hematologist  in  charge  of 
l)one  marrow  transplants.  Both  of  them 
speak  some  English,  though  we  still  depend- 
ed on  the  Ministry  of  Health  officials  to  act 
as  translators.  When  we  began  discussing 
patient  care.  It  quickly  became  clear  that 
both  Guskova  and  Baranov  were  excellent 
clinicians  with  a  longstanding  Interest  In 
the  effects  of  radiation. 

Guskova  had  studied  the  few  previous  nu- 
clear-facility mishaps  worldwide  as  well  as 
cases  In  which  health-care  workers  had  been 
Inadvertently  overexposed  to  laboratory  ra- 
diation. She'd  formulated  an  Important 
method  of  estimating  the  dose  of  radiation 
absorbed  by  Individuals  during  accidents. 
Guskova's  method  estimates  the  amount  of 
exposure  by  using  a  formula  based  on  how 
quickly  the  victim's  white  blood  cell  count 
drops  and  the  degree  of  breakdown  In  the 
chromosome  structure  of  the  blood  and 
bone  marrow,  which  is  the  source  of  blood 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Immune  system, 
and  which  looks  very  much  like  blood  itself. 

Because  it  wasn't  possible  to  know  how 
much  radiation  each  victim  had  been  ex- 
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posed  to,  her  method  proved  an  invaluable 
tool  in  our  assessment  of  the  Chernobyl  vic- 
tims. Based  on  those  projections,  we  decided 
which  patients  needed  bone  marrow  trans- 
plants: we  gave  transplants  only  to  those 
victims  we  estimated  had  received  500  or 
more  rads  of  radiation,  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  25.000  chest  X-rays. 

But  the  estimates  didn't  prepare  us  for 
the  tremendous  amount  of  Injury  to  the  vic- 
tims' soft  tissues.  According  to  Guskova's  es- 
timates, many  of  the  patients  had  received 
less  radiation  exposure  during  the  blast 
than  a  typicad  cancer  patient  receives  during 
standard  radiation  treatment.  We  routinely 
give  higher  dosages  of  therapeutic  radiation 
for  leukemia  patients— but  never  see  the 
degree  of  soft-tissue  damage  that  the  Cher- 
nobyl victims  suffered. 

Why  Guskova's  estimates  of  radiation  ex- 
posure didn't  parallel  the  extensive  tissue 
damage  of  the  victims  is  unclear.  One  possi- 
ble explanation  is  that  great  amounts  of  ra- 
dioactive particles  were  either  Inhaled  or 
swallowed  and  produced  damage  to  the  skin, 
mouth,  intestines  and  lungs.  That  damage 
wouldn't  be  reflected  In  the  condition  of  the 
white  blood  cells  or  of  the  bone  marrow.  It's 
also  possible  that  Guskova's  formula  was  in- 
accurate because  of  the  lack  of  information 
shrouding  the  Chernobyl  accident. 

Our  primary  task  was  to  assist  with  the 
evaluation  and  care  of  35  critically  111  radi- 
ation victims.  Before  we  arrived,  nine  of  the 
most  severely  affected  had  been  given  trans- 
plants by  the  Soviet  physicians,  some  using 
bone  marrow  and  some  using  tissue  taken 
from  the  livers  of  stillborn  or  aborted 
babies.  This  second  procedure,  known  as  a 
fetal  liver  transplant,  is  generally  less  effec- 
tive than  a  bone  marrow  transplant  and  so 
Is  a  last  resort,  employed  only  when  a 
matching  donor  can't  be  found  or  when  the 
patient's  white  blood  cells  are  so  depleted 
that  tissue  typing  can't  be  performed. 

We  helped  perform  a  total  of  10  bone 
marrow  transplants,  assisting  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  bone  marrow  from  donors  and  the 
Infusion  of  it  into  patients.  We  were  intro- 
duced as  American  doctors  to  all  the  pa- 
tients and  many  members  of  their  families, 
who  were  allowed  to  visit  but.  like  the  phy- 
sicians and  nurses,  had  to  wear  sterile 
masks,  boots  and  gowns— the  urine,  blood, 
stool  and  secretions  of  these  patients  being 
potentially  radioactive.  Though  touching 
and  hugging  were  not  forbidden,  there  was 
little  physical  contact  between  family  mem- 
bers. The  sterile  outfits  interfered,  and  be- 
sides, the  burned  skin  of  the  injured  victims 
was  extremely  sensitive.  Elach  victim  would 
find  a  moment  to  thank  us  for  coming.  They 
seemed  comforted  knowing  that  American 
medications  would  be  used  In  their  care. 

Despite  the  addition  of  our  supplies,  the 
Soviet  doctors  had  to  cope  with  a  critical 
shortage  of  technology  and  with  equipment 
that  dates  back  20  years  or  more.  Compared 
to  most  American  hospitals,  the  facilities 
were  stark.  The  building  itself  was  in  disre- 
pair and  lacked  air  conditioning.  The  Sovi- 
ets buy  most  of  their  hospital  equipment 
from  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
countries  and  manufacture  very  little  them- 
selves. 

It  was  apparent  that  they  aren't  equipped 
to  handle  a  large  number  of  casualties,  a 
fact  brought  home  most  clearly  by  the  ab- 
sence of  an  automated  blood-cell  counter. 

Instead  of  determining  blood  counts  In  20 
seconds  with  a  piece  of  equipment  that  can 

be  found  In  most  Beverly  Hills  hematolo- 

gists'  offices,  the  Soviets  count  blood  cells 

under  a  microscope— a  process  that  takes  30 


minutes.  (During  our  last  days  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  French  company  donated  a 
$100,000  blood-cell  counter.  The  Soviets 
were  assembling  it  as  we  left.) 

We  had  to  contend  with  frequent  mechan- 
ical breakdowns,  which  forced  us  to  work 
longer  hours  to  keep  from  delaying  any 
transplants  and  risking  lives.  During  our 
first  transplant,  a  very  old  lab  hood,  used  to 
maintain  sterile  conditions,  began  to  smell 
like  burnt  rubber.  When  working  properly, 
the  hood  blows  filtered  air  over  the  table- 
top  surface  to  prevent  airborne  bacteria 
from  contaminating  the  bone  marrow  prep- 
iu-ation.  The  hood  never  worked  again,  but 
fortunately  none  of  the  bone  marrow  ever 
became  contaminated.  We  made  sure  of  this 
by  preparing  cultures  of  every  bone  marrow 
specimen. 

All  the  bone  marrow  transplants  were  ob- 
tained from  family  members  whose  tissue 
types  most  closely  matched  that  of  the  pa- 
tient. Though  matching  tissue  types  entails 
a  great  deal  of  painstaking  work,  the  actual 
transplant  is  relatively  simple.  The  donor  Is 
given  general  anesthesia,  and  the  six-inch 
needle  is  Inserted  into  the  hip  bone,  the 
easiest  and  safest  place  to  extract  marrow. 
More  than  200  punctures  are  made  to  the 
bone  marrow  over  the  course  of  an  hour. 

The  procedure  involves  sucking  marrow 
into  a  syringe  a  teaspoon  at  a  time  until 
about  one  pint,  or  10  percent  of  the  body's 
bone  marrow,  is  collected.  It's  then  placed  in 
a  bag  and  injected  into  the  patient  In  a  pro- 
cedure similar  to  a  blood  transfusion.  Trav- 
eling through  the  bloodstream,  the  donor's 
bone  marrow  cells  find  their  way  to  the  pa- 
tient's lx)ne  marrow. 

The  most  challenging  part  of  bone 
marrow  transplants  is  keeping  the  victim 
alive,  using  antibiotics  and  other  supportive 
measures,  until  the  bone  marrow  has  had  a 
chance  to  engraft.  It's  a  race  between  infec- 
tion and  the  recovery  of  the  body's  immune 
system.  Of  the  19  transplant  recipients,  13 
died  before  the  transplant  Itself  had  had  a 
chance  to  grow.  As  of  mid-June,  the  other 
six  were  still  alive. 

Since  returning  to  the  United  States,  Gale 
and  I  have  continued  to  communicate  daily, 
via  telex,  with  the  Soviet  physicians  regard- 
ing patient  condition  and  care.  We've  se- 
cured additional  medical  supplies  for  them. 
Gale  has  made  a  second  trip,  and  he  plans 
to  return  again  In  late  July  to  formalize  an 
agreement  for  international  cooperation  in 
assessing  the  effects  of  the  radiation  on 
100,000  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Chernobyl. 

The  Soviet  physicians  seemed  to  cope 
with  their  limited  resources  and  to  handle 
the  emergency  conditions  well.  We  were 
careful  not  to  usurp  their  role.  We  had 
more  experience  in  bone  marrow  trans- 
plants, but  they  had  greater  luiowledge  of 
accidental  radiation  exposure.  It  was  a  good 
partnership. 

Early  on.  Gale,  Terasaki,  Reisner  and  I 
discussed  whether  we  should  focus  on  the 
operations  and  patient  care,  or  whether  we 
should  also  Invest  time  training  the  Soviets 
In  marrow  transplants.  We  all  agreed  on  the 
latter  course— and  It  was  the  right  decision. 
The  Instruction  and  training  we  gave  to 
junior  Soviet  physicians  and  technicians, 
and  the  books  and  technology  we  left 
behind,  stand  as  a  legacy  of  which  we  are  all 
proud. 

Fortunately,  none  of  my  fears  about  fall- 
out in  Moscow  materialized,  and  only  once 
did  the  meter  at  the  exit  of  Hospital  No.  6 
detect  any  radiation  on  my  clothes.  One 
evening  my  left  shoe  registered  a  positive 
reading,  and  I  wiped  the  radiation  off  on  a 
floor  mat. 


The  disaster  at  Chernobyl  demonstrated 
the  devastating  effects  of  radiation  expo- 
sure. It  illustrates  the  fact  that  adequate 
medical  care  would  be  Impossible  in  a  larger 
nuclear  catastrophe.  As  a  cancer  doctor,  I'm 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  patients  who 
die.  This  was  different;  I  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  human  suffering.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  damage  and  human  misery  that  would 
be  wrought  by  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
immeasurably  worse.  Chernobyl  would  pale 
by  comparison. 
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The  UCLA-Occidental-Gorbachev 
CowiiEcriON 

Lios  Angexes.— It  is  the  end  of  a  long  after- 
noon for  Robert  Peter  Gale,  head  of  the 
bone-marrow  transplant  unit  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  On  7  June, 
he  returned  from  Moscow  where  he  per- 
formed 19  bone-marrow  transplants  on  vic- 
tims of  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  accident. 
Now  he  Is  caring  for  30  "horrendously  ill " 
patients  at  UCLA  Medical  Center  and  Is 
trying  to  Juggle  the  press.  The  afternoon  of 
18  June  began  with  a  long  photo  session  for 
People  magazine.  Then  Life  came  In.  Next  It 
was  the  turn  of  a  crew  from  Japanese  televi- 
sion, who  had  waited  patiently  in  the  hall 
for  hours.  Then  Life  called  to  complain  that 
they  had  been  promised  exclusive  photos,  so 
what  was  People  doing  there? 

Gale,  a  thin  and  intense  man  who  pads 
around  the  building  in  clogs,  seems  exhaust- 
ed yet  stimulated  by  the  constant  tugs  for 
his  attention  from  the  press,  patients,  phy- 
sicians, and  the  hospital  staff.  And  he  is  un- 
derstandably excited  by  the  story  he  has  to 
tell.  For  he  is  the  one  who  organized  and 
carried  out  the  bone-marrow  transplant  op- 
erations In  the  Soviet  Union— an  undertak- 
ing so  complex  that  It  rivals  any  battle  plan. 
Now  he  is  planning  to  enlist  the  help  of  the 
scientific  community  to  follow,  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  as  many  as  100,000  to  200,000 
Soviets  who  received  doses  of  radiation  that 
may  result  in  cancer  or  birth  defects  in 
years  to  come. 

ENen  before  the  nuclear  reactor  exploded 
at  Chernobyl,  Gale  had  thought  about  what 
he  would  do  If  such  an  accident  occurred. 
So,  in  a  sense,  he  was  mentally  prepared. 

Gale's  first  thought  on  hearing  of  the  ac- 
cident was  to  offer  help.  As  chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  International 
Bone  Marrow  Transplant  Registry,  he 
called  other  committee  members  and  sug- 
gested the  group  contact  the  Soviets.  Then 
he  devised  a  plan  to  transmit  their  offer  of 
aid. 

"That  morning,  Reagan's  offer  of  humani- 
tarian aid  was  declined,  so  I  thought  of  two 
other  channels,"  says  Gale.  One  was  to  go 
through  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
which  had  an  inactive  exchange  program 
with  Soviet  scientists.  The  other,  which  was 
the  plan  that  worked,  was  to  go  through 
Armand  Hammer,  the  head  of  Occidental 
Petroleum,  whose  headquarters  are  just  a 
few  blocks  from  the  UCLA  Medical  Center. 
Gale  and  Hammer  have  known  each  other 
for  years,  and  Hammer  has  a  relationship 
with  the  Soviets  that  goes  back  65  years. 

In  an  interview  at  his  office  at  Occidental 
Petroleum,  Hammer  told  Science  the  story 
of  his  involvement  with  the  Soviets.  He  first 
visited  Russia  in  1921,  Just  after  he  graduat- 
ed from  New  York  University  Medical 
School.  He  had  a  6-month  hiatus  before  he 
was  scheduled  to  begin  an  internship  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  and  decided  to  go  to 
Moscow  to  help  with  a  typhus  epidemic. 


"When  I  got  to  the  area  where  the  typhus 
epidemic  was,  I  found  that  the  principal 
problem  was  famine.  I  said,  "Why  don't  you 
buy  grain?  "  They  were  burning  grain  in 
America  because  they  had  too  much, " 
Hammer  says.  But  the  Soviets  explained 
that  they  had  no  means  to  buy  it. 

Hammer,  who  was  already  a  self-made 
millionaire,  bought  the  grain  for  them.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  virtually 
unbroken  trade  relationship  between  him 
and  the  Soviets.  So,  on  6  May,  when  Gale 
called  Hammer,  Hammer  sent  a  telegram  to 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  relaying  Gale's  offer  of 
help.  "The  answer  came  back,  "Please  send 
him  immediately,'  "  Hammer  recalls.  "I  told 
him  not  to  worry  about  a  visa.  Just  go.  And  I 
told  him  to  phone  me  when  he  got  there 
and  tell  me  what  he  needs." 

Gale  left  on  8  May.  He  had,  he  says, 
booked  reservations  on  every  flight  to 
Moscow  that  week  In  order  to  be  ready  to  go 
as  soon  as  he  got  word  that  the  Soviets 
wanted  him.  Just  before  he  left,  he  "mobi- 
lized resources."  Specifically,  he  arranged 
for  Mortimer  Bortin  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Wisconsin,  who  Is  scientific  director  of 
the  International  Bone  Marrow  Transplant 
Registry,  to  coordinate  transplant  centers  in 
case  there  was  a  need  for  donors— and  trans- 
plant centers— outside  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
also  contacted  John  Hansen  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Washington  and  arranged  for  him  to 
coordinate  computer  data  from  a  North 
American  registry  of  potential  bone-marrow 
donors  and  for  John  Goldman  of  Hammer- 
smith Hospital  in  England  to  do  the  same 
for  a  European  directory.  Although  there  Is 
only  a  1  in  10,000  chance  that  marrow  from 
an  unrelated  person  will  completely  match 
any  particular  patient.  GiUe  wanted  to  have 
the  registry  doners  available.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  he  did  not  need  to  use  them. 

In  addition.  Gale  called  Paul  Terasaki  of 
UCLA,  a  tissue-typing  expert,  and  asked 
him  to  assemble  all  that  he  needed  for 
tissue  typing  as  many  as  200  people.  He  also 
contacted  his  UCLA  colleague  Richard 
Champlln.  asking  him  to  put  together  anti- 
biotics, needles,  and  other  supplies  to  take 
care  of  the  Chernobyl  victims  clinically. 
And  he  got  in  touch  with  Israeli  scientist 
Yalr  Reisner,  whose  specialty  is  using  plant 
lectins  to  remove  T  cells  from  bone  marrow 
before  it  Is  transplanted.  In  this  way,  it  is 
possible  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  tissue  mismatches.  Hammer  flew  Tera- 
saki, Champlln,  and  Reisner  to  Moscow. 

The  technology  that  the  physicians  used 
was  first  discussed  in  1945,  when  American 
researchers  began  laboratory  Investigations 
of  bone-marrow  transplants  because  they 
suspected  that  the  Germans  might  have  an 
atomic  bomb.  If  so.  and  If  the  Germans  used 
It.  the  Americans  reasoned,  bone-marrow 
transplants  might  be  the  only  way  to  save 
the  lives  of  those  who  were  near  the  blast. 

Radiation  destroys  preferentially  the  fast- 
est growing  cells  of  the  body— the  bone- 
marrow  cells,  hair  cells,  the  cells  of  the  gas- 
trointestinal tract.  For  that  reason,  people 
who  are  Irradiated  lose  their  hair,  vomit, 
and  lose  their  immune  systems,  the  cells  of 
which  originate  In  the  bone  marrow. 

But  research  on  bone-marrow  transplanta- 
tion proceeded  very  slowly  because  It  took 
decades  for  investigators  to  learn  HLA 
typing,  which  matches  the  tissue  type  of  the 
donor  to  that  of  the  recipient.  If  the  donor 
and  recipient  are  not  well  matched,  the  T 
cells  of  the  transplanted  marrow  attack  the 
cells  of  the  recipient  because,  to  them,  the 
recipient's  cells  are  foreign.  The  result  is 
graft-versus-host  disease,  which  can  be 
fatal. 


One  of  the  first  times  that  bone-marrow 
transplants  were  used  to  treat  patients  was 
in  1958.  when  five  victims  of  a  nuclear  reac- 
tor accident  in  Vinca.  'Yugoslavia,  were 
flown  to  Paris  for  treatment.  Pour  received 
transplants  and  survived.  But  HLA  typing 
was  unknown  and  the  victims  received 
marrow  from  relatives,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  matched  their  own.  The  patients' 
radiation  does  also  were  unknown.  They 
may.  then,  have  survived  despite,  rather 
than  because  of.  their  transplants. 

Clinical  researchers  began  doing  bone- 
marrow  transplants  routinely  about  15 
years  ago.  The  technology  has  become  quite 
sophisticated  and  now  bone-marrow  trans- 
plants, when  there  is  an  HLA-matched 
donor,  are  the  treatment  of  choice  for  many 
leukemia  patients  and  for  patients  with 
aplastic  anemia,  whose  bone  marrow  simply 
stopjjed  functioning.  Some  investigators  are 
giving  bone-marrow  transplants  to  patients 
with  genetic  diseases,  such  as  thalassemia. 
And  Gale's  group  Is  using  the  technique 
with  AIE>S  patients  who  have  identical 
twins  who  can  serve  as  donors.  Except  for 
the  aplastic  anemia  patients,  all  these  trans- 
plant recipients  must  first  have  their  own 
marrow  almost  totally  destroyed  through 
drugs  and  radiation. 

At  UCLA,  says  Gale,  about  100  patients 
receive  bone-marrow  transplants  each  year. 
About  50%  survive.  The  rest  die  of  Infec- 
tions in  the  period  after  their  transplant 
when  they  have  no  functioning  immune 
system  l}ecause  the  new  marrow  cells  have 
not  yet  begun  to  grow,  from  organ  damage 
caused  by  the  tradition  they  received,  or 
from  graft-versus-host  disease— which  still 
occurs  in  nearly  half  of  the  patients,  no 
matter  how  darefully  their  HLA  types  are 
matched.  Only  identical  twins  have  no  mis- 
match at  all  in  their  HLA  types.  Still,  the 
patients  are  certain  to  die  without  the 
transplants,  so  even  50%  odds  are  good. 

Gale  says,  "I  could  calculate  that  only 
30%  of  the  patients  [from  Chernobyl]  would 
have  matched  donors."  Matched  donors  are 
almost  always  siblings,  each  of  whom  has  a 
25%  chance  of  t>eing  the  same  HLA  type  as 
a  patient.  Parents  are  only  partially 
matched  because  each  person  inherits  these 
antigens  equally  from  each  parent.  So  if 
only  parents  were  available  to  donate  bone 
marrow,  the  marrow  would  have  to  be 
cleansed  of  T  cells  with  the  method  devel- 
oped by  Reisner  or  a  similar  method  using 
monoclonal  antibodies. 

When  a  patient  receives  a  graft  from  an 
HLA-matched  donor,  the  chances  of  graft- 
versus-host  disease  are  45%.  Those  chances 
drop  to  15%  If  T  cells  are  removed  from  the 
marrow  before  transplantation.  If  the 
marrow  donor  is  not  matched  to  the  recipi- 
ent, the  chances  of  graft-versus-host  disease 
are  75%  without  T  cell  removal  and  are  45% 
with  it.  Relsner's  procedure  worlu,  but  the 
drawback  is  that  the  chances  of  graft  rejec- 
tion Increase. 

Gale  explains  that  It  is  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  remove  all  T  cells  from  a  patient's 
bone  marrow  before  transplantation,  no 
matter  how  much  radiation  the  person  re- 
ceives. So  there  ar«  still  at  least  a  few  T 
cells  around  to  attack  the  foreign  marrow 
that  is  transplanted.  Ordinarily,  the  trans- 
planted marrow  has  its  own  T  cells,  and  the 
two  sets  of  T  cells  battle  it  out.  Since  the 
transplanted  marrow  usually  has  far  more  T 
cells  than  the  patient's  marrow,  the  trans- 
planted marrow  usually  takes  over.  But  If 
the  transplanted  marrow  has  almost  no  T 
cells,  it  is  more  likely  to  lose  the  battle  and 
never  engraft. 


An  alternative  to  cleaning  T  cells  from  a 
mismatched  marrow  is  to  use  liver  cells 
from  fetuses  aborted  in  the  second  trimes- 
ter. The  fetal  liver  functions  as  a  bone 
marrow  but  has  no  T  cells.  Persons  who 
were  so  badly  irradiated  that  they  had  es- 
sentially no  blood  cells  left  to  HLA-type 
would  be  candidates  for  a  fetal  liver  trans- 
plant. Fetal  livers,  says  Gale,  "are  universal 
donors."  But  they  are  likely  to  be  rejected 
for  the  same  reason  as  marrows  that  have 
their  T  cells  removed. 

When  Gale  arrived  in  Moscow,  he  met 
with  Soviet  physicians  who  "gave  me  an  in- 
kling of  the  extent  of  radiation  and  the 
nimibers  of  patients."  The  Soviets  had  al- 
ready begim  transplants  on  the  most  severe- 
ly affected  patients— they  had  performed 
three  fetal  liver  transplants.  Three  hundred 
Chernobyl  victims  were  in  Moscow's  Munici- 
pal Hospital  No.  6.  Hundreds  more  were 
hospitalized  in  Kiev.  As  many  as  100  to  200 
persons  had  received  "very  substantial  doses 
of  radiation— more  than  3  grays,"  sjid  400  or 
500  received  "substantial  doses— more  than 
1  gray,"  Gale  remarks.  "We  are  concerned 
about  both  groups." 

Gale  began  ordering  equipment  and  sut>- 
plies.  The  Russians,  he  says,  "had  some 
equipment,  but  not  enough."  Occidental  Pe- 
troleum has  an  office  In  Moscow  with  a 
direct  line  outside  the  country,  which  made 
it  possible  to  call  the  company's  Los  Angeles 
office.  "I  called  Richard  Jacol>s  [in  the  Los 
Angeles  office]  several  times  a  night  with  a 
big  description  of  what  I  wanted.  For  exam- 
ple, I  would  say  I  needed  three  Baxter  Tra- 
venol  machines  for  separating  blood.  I 
needed  European  machines  because  of  the 
[electrical]  current  difference.  The  plastic- 
ware  for  the  machines  was  in  the  U.S.  Occi- 
dental would  launch  the  machines  from 
three  European  countries,  would  send  out  a 
technician  from  a  fourth  country,  and 
would  send  plastic-ware  from  the  U.S." 

All  this  was  done  at  Armand  Hammer's 
expense,  as  a  gift  to  the  Soviets.  Hammer 
says  the  final  bill  is  not  yet  in,  but  so  far  he 
estimates  he  spent  about  $600,000. 

One  problem  that  Gale  and  his  colleagues 
faced  was  deciding  whom  to  transplant.  It 
was  not  clear  how  much  radiation  the  pa- 
tients had  received,  and  they  had  to  esti- 
mate, based  on  such  things  as  how  soon  the 
patients  began  vomiting  and  how  many 
blood  cells  they  had  left.  In  this,  the  physi- 
cians were  aided  by  a  Soviet  publication 
summarizing  the  world's  data  on  clinical  ef- 
fects of  radiation.  "Much  of  it  came  down  to 
the  art  of  medicine,  not  science,"  Gale  re- 
marks. "We  took  all  the  bits  of  data  and 
gave  them  weights  based  on  our  personal 
Impression." 

The  physicians  ended  up  performing  19 
bone-marrow  transplants,  six  of  which  were 
fetal  liver  transplants.  All  of  those  who  re- 
ceived fetal  liver  trtmsplants  have  died  be- 
cause they  were  so  severely  burned  by  the 
radiation.  "We  would  have  expected  one  to 
two  to  survive  at  best  if  they  were  average 
patients,"  Gale  says.  Because  they  died  of 
the  effects  of  the  radiation,  "we  can't  evalu- 
ate the  success  of  the  transplants." 

Of  the  remaining  13  transplant  patients, 
five  are  still  alive  and  are  now  out  of  imme- 
diate danger.  The  Soviet  physicians,  who 
had  done  only  about  20  bone-marrow  trans- 
plants in  all  of  Russia  before  the  Chernobyl 
accident,  got  an  education  in  the  latest  tech- 
niques for  this  procedure.  For  example, 
they  had  had  no  experience  giving  the  anti- 
rejection  drug  cyclosporine  intravenously, 
yet  this  drug  of  choice  for  bone-marrow 
transplant  patients  cannot  be  given  orally 
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because,  says  Gale,  "you  can't  be  sure  of  ab- 
sorption in  irradiated  patients.  Our  mission 
was  not  only  to  do  but  to  teach." 

Oale  plans  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union 
on  20  July  to  continue  following  the  Cher- 
nobyl victims.  There  can  be  major  complica- 
tions 3  months  after  a  transplant,  he  notes. 

For  the  future.  Gale  wants  very  much  to 
see  an  international  scientific  effort  to 
follow  the  100.000  to  200.000  Soviets  who  re- 
ceived 15  to  30  times  the  background  level 
of  radiation  when  the  radioactive  plume 
from  Chernobyl  passed  over  Kiev.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  likelihood  of  cancer 
or  birth  defects  in  this  population,  he  says. 
Moreover,  he  continues,  "the  actual  danger 
to  any  individual  is  small  and  if  an  individ- 
ual gets  cancer,  they  can't  know  if  it  was 
caused  by  radiation  or  other  factors." 

"One  of  our  jobs  is  to  reassure."  says 
Gale.  "We  don't  want  to  cause  more  harm 
than  Chernobyl.  We  don't  want  100.000 
people  to  live  their  lives  in  fear  of  cancer. 
Yet  we  want  to  follow  them  medically." 

Gale  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets committing  both  countries  to  cooperat- 
ing in  the  long-term  follow-up  of  this  popu- 
lation. "Now  we  are  focusing  on  what  we 
can  provide."  he  says.  "We  are  calling  on 
advice  from  radiation  specialists  and  special- 
ists in  cancer,  genetic  disorders,  and  birth 
defects.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  coopera- 
tion. And  we  lend  an  air  of  credibility  to 
Soviet  publications." 

So  the  consequences  of  Chernobyl  remain 
to  be  determined.  But  there  is  at  least  the 
hope  that  some  scientific  knowledge  may  be 
gained  from  all  the  suffering.— Gina  KolaU. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  July  18,  19861 

L.A.  AT  CxHTCR  OP  Massive  Study  of 
Chxrnobti.  ViCTIllS 

(By  Thomas  H.  Maugh  II) 

Industrialist  Armand  Hanmier  and  UCLA 
immunologist  Robert  P.  Gale  left  for  the 
Soviet  Union  Thursday  carrying  recommen- 
dations from  an  international  team  of  scien- 
tists for  the  establishment  of  an  unprece- 
dented study  to  monitor  the  health  of  up  to 
200.000  Soviet  citizens  who  were  exposed  to 
radiation  in  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  power 
plant  accident. 

The  long-term  study  will  be  the  largest 
human  epidemiological  study  ever  undertak- 
en. A  similar  study  involving  the  survivors 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  included  80.000 
people. 

Thus  the  Chernobyl  study's  sheer  magni- 
tude—aside from  the  implications  of  radi- 
ation's human  health  effects— could  gener- 
ate medical  data  across  a  broad  spectrum 
never  before  assembled. 

At  a  Los  Angeles  press  conference. 
Hammer  and  Gale  also  announced  creation 
of  the  Armand  Hammer  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  in  Nuclear  Energy  and 
Health,  which  will  sponsor  the  work  of  phy- 
sicians and  scientists  from  several  nations  as 
well  as  their  Soviet  counterparts  in  the 
Chernobyl  study. 

nifANCKD  BY  HAMMEK 

Hanmier  said  he  will  personally  finance 
the  Los  Angeles-based  center,  but  he  de- 
clined to  reveal  further  financial  details. 
Gale  is  to  serve  as  president  of  the  center. 
Hammer  Is  chairman  of  Occidental  Petrole- 
um. 

Recommendations  for  the  Chernobyl 
study  were  developed  at  a  July  8  meeting  in 
Los  Angeles  of  19  leading  scientists  from  the 
United  States.  Italy,  Japan,  Sweden,  Argen- 
tina and  the  Netherlands.  The  group  includ- 


ed radiation  biologists,  geneticists  and  he- 
matologists. 

Hammer  said  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions have  already  been  communicated  to 
the  Soviets.  "They  are  in  agreement,"  he 
said,  "and  are  looking  forward  to  our  arriv- 
al." 

Gale  did  not  disclose  any  details  of  the 
Chernobyl  study,  but  the  general  outline  is 
already  known.  Soviet  investigators  are  to 
attempt  to  identify  every  individual  who 
was  within  a  30-kilometer  (19-mlle)  radius  of 
the  Chernobyl  plant  at  the  time  of  the  April 
accident. 

The  health  of  these  individuals  will  be  as- 
sessed, and  then  they  will  be  monitored  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

OTHER  CONCERNS 

"We  are  concerned  not  only  about  long- 
term  cancer,  genetic  effects  and  teratogene- 
sis  (birth  defects), "  Gale  said,  "but  also 
about  cataracts,  impairment  of  the  immune 
system  and  damage  to  other  tissues." 

Gale  noted  that  there  is  "some  urgency" 
in  getting  the  project  under  way.  "Many  of 
the  women  who  were  exposed  to  radiation 
were  pregnant.  We  need  to  find  them,  deter- 
mine the  age  of  the  fetus  at  exposure,  and 
find  out  what  happens  to  them  before  it  is 
too  late,"  he  said. 

The  Soviets  will  play  the  major  role  in  the 
Chernobyl  study.  Gale  said.  Soviet  physi- 
cians will  have  to  register  all  the  people  and 
provide  them  medical  care.  The  internation- 
al team  of  experts  is  to  help  primarily  in  the 
design  of  the  study  to  reduce  eventual  ambi- 
guities in  interpretation  of  the  data  and  in 
that  interpretation  itself. 

""We  have  had  extensive  experience  in  this 
area,  so  we  would  like  the  Russians  to  have 
the  benefit  of  our  experience,"  Gale  said. 

He  also  disclosed  at  the  airport  press  con- 
ference that  a  television-telephone  link  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  established  to  facilitate  communications 
and  the  exchange  data. 

While  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Gale  is  to 
check  on  the  health  of  the  300  patients  at 
Hospital  No.  6  that  he  helped  treat  on  an 
earlier  visit.  "I  spoke  to  Dr.  (Andrei)  Voro- 
biev  five  days  ago,"  Gale  said,  "and  he  said 
there  had  been  no  further  fatalities  since  I 
left,  although  many  of  the  patients  are  still 
hospitalized. '  Gale  said  24  of  those  patients 
had  died  previously. 

Gale  and  Hammer  also  plan  to  go  to  Kiev, 
about  80  miles  south  of  Chernobyl,  to  exam- 
ine 200  patients  Gale  treated  there.  Earlier 
this  week.  Hammer  arranged  for  the  ship- 
ment of  additional  medical  supplies  to  aid  in 
treating  those  patients. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 157-RELATIVE  TO  A  BAN 
ON  DRUGS  ON  CAMPUS 

Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TmiRMOin),  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Hatch, 
Mr.  E>EirTON.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, and  Mr.  Grassley)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human*  Resources: 
S.  CoN.  Res.  157 

Whereas  illegal  drug  use  is  a  serious  na- 
tional problem; 

Whereas  the  Nation  is  witnessing  an  in- 
creased use  of  addictive  and  more  serious 
drugs: 

Whereas  drug  use  is  incompatible  with 
the  educational  process  and  atmosphere 
which  is  conducive  for  learning: 


Whereas  a  strong  educational  system  is 
critical  to  the  Nation's  safety,  productivity, 
and  well-being,  and  drug  abuse  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions  is  a  threat  to  educational 
excellence: 

Whereas  parents  have  a  right  to  expect 
colleges  and  uiUversities  to  take  measures  to 
protect  their  sons  and  daughters  from 
drugs:  and 

Whereas  colleges  and  universities  have  a 
basic  responsibility  to  care  for  the  moral 
and  indeed  the  physical  well-being  of  their 
charges:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  colleges  and  universities  should  en- 
force strict  but  fair  policies  in  order  to  pro- 
vide drug-free  environments  for  their  stu- 
dents: and 

(2)  elected  officials,  parents,  students,  and 
the  public  should  support  academic  and  cul- 
tural institutions  which  focus  upon  these 
policies  and  responsibilities  and  commit 
themselves  to  eliminating  drug  use  on 
campus. 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  along  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  college  and  universi- 
ty presidents  to  help  keep  drugs  off 
their  campuses  and  urging  them  to  en- 
force strict  and  fair  policies  to  elimi- 
nate drug  use  by  students. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  need  to 
improve  the  condition  of  education  in 
our  country.  And  yet,  we  have  not  fo- 
cused on  a  serious  impediment  to  ex- 
cellence in  our  schools,  and  that  is 
drug  use.  Drug  use  in  postsecondary 
education  does  not  attract  as  much  at- 
tention because  we  all  think  that  col- 
lege students  are  adults  and  they 
should  have  greater  freedoms.  But. 
Mr.  President,  the  freedom  to  destroy 
one's  life  through  drug  abuse  is  not 
one  that  we  should  encourage.  Drugs 
do  not  promote  effective  learning,  and 
they  hamper  educational  achievement 
and  excellence. 

The  problem  of  drugs  in  college  is 
becoming  all  too  clear  with  the  recent 
and  tragic  death  from  cocaine  of  an 
all-star  athlete,  a  college  student, 
Lenny  Bias.  This  is  one  tragedy  that 
gets  publicized,  that  we  hear  about, 
but  there  are  many  other  college  stu- 
dents whose  lives  are  destroyed  by 
drugs,  or  who  die  from  drugs,  whom 
we  don't  hear  about. 

This  concurrent  resolution  parallels 
the  recent  request  that  Secretary  of 
Education  William  Bennett  has  made 
to  all  college  and  university  presi- 
dents. Secretary  Bennett  has  asked 
the  presidents  to  write  their  students, 
welcoming  them  to  school  in  the  fall 
and  telling  them,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  that  drugs  on  campus  will  not 
be  tolerated.  I  strongly  support  the 
Secretary's  call  to  college  presidents 
asking  for  their  help  in  keeping  our 
schools  drug  free. 

College  students  can  be  as  easily  in- 
fluenced to  try  or  use  drugs  by  peers 
as  Junior  high  or  high  school  students. 


There  is  no  reason  why  our  colleges 
and  universities  cannot  be  drug  free  to 
ensure  that  these  young  adults  are  not 
pressured  into  trying  drugs. 

Students  cannot  learn  when  they  are 
drug  impaired,  and  drugs  are,  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  as 
well  as  in  postsecondary  education,  a 
barrier  to  the  excellence  that  we  all 
desire  in  our  schools  and  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

Again,  let  me  commend  Secretary 
Bennett  for  this  initiative  to  involve 
college  presidents  in  the  fight  against 
drugs.  I  hope  that  all  college  and  uni- 
versity presidents  will  rise  in  unison  in 
condenming  drug  use  by  their  stu- 
dents, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  this  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing our  support  for  drug-free 
campuses.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


STATUTORY  INCREASE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 


KENNEDY (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2236 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr. 
Levin)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668)  increas- 
ing the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following  new  title: 
TITLE  III-ANTI-APARTHEID  ACT  OP 
1986 

SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  of  1986". 

SEC.    302.    economic    SUPPORT    FOR    DISADVAN- 
TAGED SOimi  AFRICANS. 

Chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Poreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  535.  Economic  Support  for  Disad- 
vantaged South  Atricans.- (a)  Not  less 
than  $25,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  chapter 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  shall  be  available  for  assistsmce 
for  disadvantaged  South  Africans.  Assist- 
ance under  this  section  ^hall  be  provided  for 
activities  that  are  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tive of  a  majority  of  South  Africans  for  an 
end  to  the  apartheid  system,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  society  based  on  nonracial 
principles.  Such  activities  may  include 
scholarships,  assistance  to  promote  the  par- 
ticipation of  disadvantaged  South  Africans 
in  trade  unions  and  private  enterprise,  alter- 
native education  and  community  develop- 
ment programs. 

"(b)(1)  Not  less  than  $1,500,000  of  the 
amounts  provided  in  each  fiscal  year  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  available  to 
carry  out  with  respect  to  South  Africa  the 
human  rights  purposes  described  in  section 
116(e)(2)(A)  of  this  Act,  of  wnich  not  less 
than  35  percent  shall  be  used  for  direct 
legal  and  other  assistance  to  political  de- 
tainees and  prisoners  and  their  families  and 


for  support  for  actions  of  black-led  commu- 
nity organizations  to  resist,  through  nonvio- 
lent means,  the  enforcement  of  apartheid 
policies. 

"'(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  grants  under  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  $10,000. 

"(B)  Of  the  amounts  allocated  to  carry 
out  this  subsection,  $100,000  shall  be  avail- 
able each  fiscal  year  only  for  grants  to  orga- 
nizations which  have  available  for  their  use 
resources  whose  value  is  at  least  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  grant  under  this  subsec- 
tion. Grants  of  up  to  $30,000  may  be  made 
to  organizations.  Por  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  "resources"  includes,  in 
addition  to  cash  assets,  in-kind  assets  and 
contributions  such  as  equipment,  materials, 
and  staff  and  volunteer  time. 

"(c)  Assistance  provided  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  made  available  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  and 
shall  not  be  used  to  provide  support  to  orga- 
nizations or  groups  which  are  financed  or 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  South 
Africa.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  may  be 
construed  to  prohibit  programs  which  are 
consistent  with  subsection  (a)  and  which 
award  scholarships  to  students  who  choose 
to  attend  South  African-supported  institu- 
tions. 

'"(d)  In  providing  assistance  pursuant  to 
this  section,  priority  shall  be  given  to  work- 
ing with  and  through  South  African  non- 
governmental organizations  which  are  com- 
munity-based and  whose  leadership  and 
structure  represent  and  have  the  support  of 
the  disadvantaged  communities  being 
served.  Private  organizations  not  based  in 
the  community,  but  which  provide  needed 
services  to  disadvantaged  South  Africans, 
may  also  receive  assistance  if  such  organiza- 
tions and  their  programs  have  the  demon- 
strable support  of  the  disadvantaged  com- 
munities being  served.". 

SEC.  303.  POLICY  TOWARD  FRONTLINE  STATES. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  discuss  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  African  "frontline  "  States  the 
effects  on  them  of  disruptions  in  transporta- 
tion or  other  economic  links  through  South 
Africa  and  of  means  of  reducing  those  ef- 
fects. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
the  Poreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  the  economic  support  fund).  $30,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  Beira  Corri- 
dor Project  to  improve  the  transportation 
infrastructure  of  the  FVont  Line  States. 

SEC  304.  PROHIBITIONS  ON  LOANS  TO.  NEW  IN- 
VESTMENT IN.  AND  OTHER  ACTIVI- 
'nES  INVOLVING  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(a)  Prohibitions.— 

( 1 )  On  united  states  persons.— No  United 
States  person  may,  directly  or  through  an- 
other person— 

(A)  make  any  loan  or  other  extension  of 
credit  to,  or  provide  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  loan  or  other  extension  of 
credit  to,  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  or- 
ganization which  is  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Government  of  South  Africa,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  which  the  Presi- 
dent shall  issue; 

(B)  otherwise  make  any  investment  in 
South  Africa,  including  but  not  limited  to 
an  Investment  which  consists  of  earnings  de- 
rived from  a  business  enterprise  in  South 
Africa; 

(C)  contribute  technology  or  technological 
information,  training,  or  services  of  any 
kind  to  the  exploration  for,  or  the  research. 


development,  or  production  of,  new,  or  the 
expansion  of  existing,  energy  sources  in,  for, 
or  on  behalf  of  South  Africa:  or 

(D)  make  any  deposit  in— 

(i)  a  foreign  bank  which  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  South  Africa  or  owned  or 
controlled  by  South  African  nationals:  or 

(ii)  a  branch  of  a  bank  or  foreign  bank  if 
that  branch  is  located  in  South  Africa. 

(2)  On  certain  foreign  banks.— (A)  No 
foreign  bank  which  is  organized  under  the 
laws  of  South  Africa  or  owned  or  controlled 
by  South  African  nationals  may  establish  or 
operate  any  branch  or  agency  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Exceptions.— 

(1)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  or  ex- 
tension of  credit  for  which  an  agreement  is 
entered  into  before  July  23, 1986. 

(2)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (aKlKA)  shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  or 
extension  of  credit  for  any  educational, 
housing,  or  health  facility  which  is  available 
to  all  persons  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
and  which  is  located  in  a  geographic  area 
accessible  to  all  population  groups  without 
any  legal  or  administrative  restriction. 

(3)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(C)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
a  contract  entered  into  before  July  23,  1986. 

(4)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(D)  shall  not  apply  to  any  United 
States  Government  employee  or  United 
States  Journalist  in  South  Africa. 

SEC.  305.  BANK  DEPOSflS. 

(a)  In  General.— a  depository  institution 
may  not.  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  accept,  receive,  or  hold  a  deposit 
from  the  Government  of  South  Africa  or 
from  any  person  who  is  a  citizen  or  national 
of  South  Africa,  or  from  any  person  or  cor- 
poration acting  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  or  any  citizen  or  na- 
tional of  South  Africa. 

(b)  A  depository  institution  may  not 
permit  the  withdrawal  of  any  existing  de- 
posit by  the  Government  of  South  Africa, 
its  agencies  and  instrumentalities,  and  con- 
trolled entities  or  by  any  person  who  is  a  cit- 
izen or  national  of  South  Africa. 

(c)  Definitions.- As  used  In  subsection 
(a),  the  term  "depository  institution"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  19(b)(1)  of 
the  Pederal  Reserve  Act. 

SEC.  3M.  PROHIBITION  ON  CONTRACTS  WrfH 
SODTH  AFRICAN  FIRMS. 

On  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  department,  agency,  or  other  entity 
of  the  United  States  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  any  corporation  or  other  business 
enterprise  organized  under  the  laws  of 
South  Africa  or  which  is  50  percent  or  more 
beneficially  owned  by  nationals  of  South 
Africa. 

SEC.  307.  PROHIBITION  ON  UNITED  STATES  (M>V. 
ERNMENT  PROCUREMENT  FROM 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

On  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  department,  agency  or  other  entity 
of  the  United  States  may  enter  into  a  con- 
tract for  the  procurement  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices produced  or  performed  in  South  Africa. 

SEC.  308.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  "THE  ISSUANCE  OP 
VISAS  TO  SOUTH  AFRICANS. 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  not  issue  a  visa  to 
any  national  of  South  Africa  except  in  cases 
where  travel  will  contribute  to  the  ending  of 
apartheid. 
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SEC.  IM.  PROHIBITION  ON  THE  PROMOTION  OF 
TNITED  STATES  TtU'RlSM  IN  SOITH 
AFRICA. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  any  provision  of  law 
may  be  available  to  promote  United  States 
tourism  to  South  Africa. 

SEC.  310.  PROHIBITION  ON  LANDINC  RIGHTS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SOITH 
AFRICA. 

(a)  Phoribition.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  including  any  inter- 
national agreement— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
prohibit  the  takeoff  and  landing  in  the 
United  States  of  any  aircraft  by  an  air  carri- 
er owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  or  by  South  Afri- 
can nationals;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
prohibit  the  takeoff  and  landing  in  South 
Africa  of  any  aircraft  by  an  air  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  national 
of  the  United  States  or  by  any  corporation 
or  other  entity  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

(b)  Exceptions  por  Emergencies.— The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  provide 
for  such  exceptions  from  the  prohibition  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary  to  provide  for  emergencies 
in  which  the  saiety  of  an  aircraft  or  its  crew 
or  passengers  are  threatened. 

<c)  Defikitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "aircraft"  and  "air  carrier" 
have  the  meanings  given  those  terms  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  U.S.C.  App.  1301). 

8K.  »l.  PROHIBITION  OF  UNITED  STATES  GOV- 
ERNMENT ASSISTANCE  TO  INVEST- 
MENT IN.  OR  SUBSIDY  FOR  TRADE 
WITH.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  any  provision  of  law 
may  be  available  for  any  assistance  to  in- 
vestment in.  or  any  subsidy  for  trade  with. 
South  Africa,  including  but  not  limited  to 
funding  for  trade  missions  in  South  Africa 
and  for  participation  in  exhibitions  and 
trade  fairs  in  South  Africa. 

SEC  312.  DISINVESTMENT  OF  COMPITER  INDUSTRV 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  PROHIBITION 
ON  COMPUTER  EXPORTS. 

(a)  Prohibitiors.— No  United  States 
person  may.  directly  or  indirectly,  make  or 
hold  any  investment  in  South  Africa  in  a 
business  enterprise  that  sells  computers, 
computer  software,  or  goods  or  technology 
intended  to  service  computers. 

(bHl)  No  computers,  computer  software, 
electronic  components,  or  goods  or  technol- 
ogy intended  to  service  computers  may  be 
exported,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  South 
Africa. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "computer"  includes  any  computer 
that  is  the  direct  product  of  technology  of 
United  States  origin. 

Scr.  313.  PROHIBITION  ON  NUCLEAR  TRADE  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

( 1 )  no  license  may  t>e  issued  for  the  export 
to  South  Africa  of  goods  or  technology 
which  are  to  be  used  in  a  nuclear  production 
or  utilization  facility,  or  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  likely  to 
be  diverted  for  use  in  such  a  facility: 

(2)  no  authorization  to  engage,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  production  of  any  special 
nuclear  material  in  South  Africa  may  be 
given; 

(3)  no  license  may  be  issued  for  the  export 
to  South  Africa  of  component  parts  or  other 


items  or  substances  especially  relevant  from 
the  standpoint  of  export  control  because  of 
their  significance  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses; and 

(4)  no  retransfer  to  South  Africa  of  any 
goods,  technology,  special  nuclear  material, 
components,  items  or  substances  descrit)ed 
in  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3)  may  be  ap- 
proved. 

<b)  Nothing  in  this  section  precludes  as- 
sistance for  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (lAELA)  safeguards  or  IAEA  pro- 
grams generally  available  to  the  member 
countries  of  the  IAEA,  or  for  technical  pro- 
grams for  the  purpose  of  reducing  prolifera- 
tion risks,  such  as  for  reducing  the  use  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  and  activities  en- 
visaged by  section  223  of  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  10203)  or  for  exports 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  are 
necessary  for  humanitarian  reasons  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  safety. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

SEC.  314.  PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
SOITH  AFRICAN  GOLD  COINS. 

(a)  No  person,  including  a  bank,  may 
import  into  the  United  States  any  gold  coin 
minted  in  South  Africa  or  offered  for  sale 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"United  States"  includes  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  315.  PROHIBITION  ON  IMPORTATION  OF 
SOITH  AFRICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  AND  FOOD. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no— 

(1)  agricultural  commodity  or  product 
thereof, 

(2)  article  that  is  suitable  for  human  con- 
sumption, that  is  a  product  of  South  Africa 
may  be  imported  into  the  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  316.  PROHIBITION  ON  IMPORTATION  OF  URA- 
NIUM. COAU  AND  STEEL. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  following  products  of  South  Africa 
may  not  be  imported  into  the  United  States: 
uranium  ore.  uranium  oxide,  and  steel. 

SEC.  317.  PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
MILITARY  ARTICLES. 

No  arms,  ammunition,  military  vehicles, 
or  paramilitary  equipment  produced  in 
South  Africa  or  of  any  manufacturing  data 
for  such  articles  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States. 

SEC.  318.  LABOR  PRACTICES  OF  UNITED  STATES 
FIRMS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  strongly  all  United  States  firms 
in  South  Africa  to  adhere  to  fair  labor  prin- 
ciples which  have  benefited  those  in  South 
Africa  who  have  been  disadvantaged  by  the 
apariheid  system. 

(b)  Accordingly,  no  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  may  intercede  with  any 
foreign  government  regarding  the  export 
marketing  activity  in  any  country  of  any  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  employing  more 
than  25  individuals  in  South  Africa  who 
does  not  adhere  to  the  principles  stated  in 
subsection  (c)  with  respect  to  the  national's 
operations  in  South  Africa.  The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  promulgate  regulations  to  fur- 
ther define  the  employers  that  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
and  procedures  to  ensure  that  such  nation- 


als may  register  that  they  have  adhered  to 
the  principles. 

(c)  The  principles  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Desegregating  the  races  in  each  em- 
ployment facility: 

(2)  Providing  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity for  all  employees  without  regard  to 
race  or  ethnic  origin: 

(3)  Assuring  that  the  pay  system  is  ap- 
plied to  all  employees  without  regard  to 
race  or  ethnic  origin: 

(4)  Establishing  a  minimum  wage  and 
salary  structure  based  on  the  appropriate 
local  minimum  economic  level  which  takes 
into  account  the  needs  of  employees  and 
their  families: 

(5)  Increasing  by  appropriate  means  the 
number  of  persons  in  managerial,  superviso- 
ry, administrative,  clerical,  and  technical 
jobs  who  are  disadvantaged  by  the  apart- 
heid system  for  the  purpose  of  significantly 
increasing  their  representation  in  such  jot>s: 

(6)  Taking  reasonable  steps  to  improve 
the  quality  of  employees'  lives  outside  the 
work  environment  with  respect  to  housing, 
transportation,  schooling,  recreation,  and 
health: 

(7)  Implementing  fair  labor  practices  by 
recognizing  the  right  of  all  employees,  re- 
gardless of  racial  or  other  distinctions,  to 
self-organization  and  to  form,  join,  or  assist 
lat>or  organizations,  freely  and  without  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  and  recognizing  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  such  activity. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
United  States  nationals  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  should  take  reasonable  measures 
to  extend  the  scope  of  their  influence  on  ac- 
tivities outside  the  workplace,  by  measures 
such  as  supporting  the  right  of  all  business- 
es, regardless  of  the  racial  character  of  their 
owners  or  employees,  to  locate  in  urban 
areas,  by  influencing  other  companies  in 
South  Africa  to  follow  the  standards  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c).  by  supporting  the 
freedom  of  mobility  of  all  workers,  regard- 
less of  race,  to  seek  employment  opportuni- 
ties wherever  they  exist,  tmd  by  making  pro- 
vision for  adequate  housing  for  families  of 
employees  within  the  proximity  of  the  em- 
ployee's place  of  work. 

SEC.  31».  LABOR  AND  PROCUREMENT  PRACTICES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  head  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  carrying  out  activities  in 
South  Africa  shall  promptly  take,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  the  necessary  steps 
to  ensure  that  the  labor  practices  described 
in  section  318(c)  are  applied  to  their  South 
African  employees. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  head 
of  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  carrying  out  activities  in 
South  Africa  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  and  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law,  in  procuring  goods  or  services  in  South 
Africa,  make  affirmative  efforts  to  assist 
business  enterprises  having  more  than  50 
percent  beneficial  ownership  by  persons  in 
South  Africa  disadvantaged  by  the  apart- 
heid system. 

SEC.  320.  NEGOTIATIONS:  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  President  shall,  by  means  of  l>oth  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  negotiations,  includ- 
ing through  the  United  Nations,  attempt  to 
persuade  the  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries to  adopt  restrictions  on  activities  with 
respect  to  South  Africa  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Three  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  every 


three  months  thereafter,  the  President 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  negotiations  under  this  section. 
Each  such  report  shall  include  a  description 
of- 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  other  countries 
have  adopted  restrictions  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title:  and 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  nationals  of  those 
countries  have  complied  with  any  such  re- 
strictions, or  have  taken  actions  to  diminish 
the  impact  on  South  Africa  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

SEC.    321.    CONSULTATION    AMONG    GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES. 

In  carrying  out  their  respective  functions 
and  responsibilities  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Each  such  Secretary  shall  consult, 
as  appropriate,  with  other  government 
agencies  and  private  persons. 

SEC.  322.  SOUTH  AFRICAN  STRATEGIC  MINERALS. 

The  President  shall  review  existing  stock- 
pile and  contingency  plans  for  ferrochrome, 
ferromanganese,  platinum,  and  vanadium, 
to  ensure  the  United  States  Government 
stockpiles  of  these  minerals,  together  with 
domestic  production  and  conservation  capa- 
bilities, are  adequate  to  meet  defense  and 
commercial  needs  in  the  event  of  a  cutoff  of 
supply  of  these  minerals  from  South  Africa 
for  a  period  of  up  to  three  years. 

SEC.  323.  PROHIBITION  ON  IMPORTATION  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  TEXTILES. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  no  textiles  may  be  imported  from 
South  Africa  into  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  States  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  324.  PROHIBITION  ON  EXPORTS  OF  CRUDE  OIL 
AND  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  No  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum 
product  which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  or  which  is  exported  by 
a  person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  may  be  exported  to  South 
Africa. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  any 
export  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  into 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  325.  PROHIBITION  ON  THE  SALE  OR  EXPORT 
OF  MILITARY  ARTICLES. 

No  arms,  ammunition,  military  vehicles, 
paramilitary  equipment,  or  any  other  items 
contained  on  the  United  States  Munitions 
list  which  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  or  which  is  exported  by  a 
person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  may  be  exported  to  South 
Africa. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  any 
export  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered  into 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  letter  of  offer  to  sell  under  the 
Arms  Extx>rt  Control  Act  any  item  de- 
scribed in  sut>section  (a)  may  l>e  issued  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  32«.  PROHIBITION  ON  COOPERATION  WITH 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  OR  INTELLI- 
GENCE SERVICES  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  funds  may  tte  obligated  or  expended 
for  any  cooperation,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  armed  forces  or  intelligence  serv- 
ices of  the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

SEC.  3r.  TERMINATION  OF  TAX  TREATIES. 

The  President  shall  notify  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  of  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  the  following 
conventions  and  protocols  in  accordance 
with  their  terms: 

(1)  Convention  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 


Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and 
for  Establishing  Rules  of  Reciprocal  Admin- 
istrative Assistance  With  Respect  to  Taxes 
on  Income,  done  at  Pretoria  on  December 
13,  1946,  and  the  protocol  relating  thereto. 

(2)  Convention  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
With  Respect  to  Taxes  on  the  Estates  of 
Deceased  Persons,  done  at  Capetown  on 
April  10.  1947.  and  the  protocol  relating 
thereto. 

SEC.  328.  ENFORCEMENT  AND  PENALTIES. 

(a)  Authority  of  the  President.— Subject 
to  subsection  (b).  the  President  shall  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  compliance 
with  this  title  and  any  regulations,  licenses, 
and  orders  issued  to  carry  out  this  title,  in- 
cluding establishing  mechanisms  to  monitor 
compliance  witli^this  title  and  such  regula- 
tions, licenses,  and  orders.  In  ensuring  such 
compliance,  the  President  may  conduct  in- 
vestigations, hold  hearings,  administer 
oaths,  examine  witnesses,  receive  evidence, 
take  depositions,  and  require  by  subpoena 
the  attendance  ki)d  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  productiorl  of  all  books,  papers,  and 
documents  relating  to  any  matter  under  ^- 
vestigation. 

(b)  Enforcement  of  Prohibition  on  For- 
eign Banks.— The  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, in  the  case  of  a  Federal  branch  or 
agency,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  in  the  case  of  any 
other  branch  or  agency,  shall  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  ensure  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 304(a)(2),  including  revoking  any  exist- 
ing authority  of  any  foreign  bank  subject  to 
the  prohibition  in  section  304(a)(2)  to  estab- 
lish or  operate  a  branch  or  agency  in  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Penalties.— 

(1)  For  persons  other  than  individ- 
uals.—Any  person,  other  than  an  individual, 
that  knowingly  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  title  or  any  regulation,  license,  or  order 
issued  to  carry  out  this  title  shall  t>e  fined 
not  more  than  $500,000. 

(2)  For  individuals.— Any  individual  who 
knowingly  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  any  regulation,  license,  or  order 
issued  to  carry  out  this  title  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $250,000.  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(d)  Additional  Penalties  for  Certain  In- 
dividuals.— 

(1)  In  general.— Whenever  a  person  com- 
mits a  violation  under  subsection  (O— 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  willfully  ordered, 
authorized,  acquiesced  in,  or  carried  out  the 
act  or  practice  constituting  the  violation, 
and 

(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  willfully 
carried  out  such  act  or  practice, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(2)  Restriction  on  payment  of  fines.— A 
fine  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  on  an  in- 
dividual for  an  act  or  practice  constituting  a 
violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  the  person  committing  the  viola- 
tion itself. 

(e)  Seizure  and  Forfeiture  of  Aircraft.— 
Any  aircraft  used  in  connection  with  a  viola- 
tion of  section  310  or  any  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  order  issued  to  carry  out  that  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  seizure  by  and  for- 
feiture to  the  United  States.  All  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  articles  for  violations  of 
the  customs  laws,  the  disposition  of  such  ar- 


ticles or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof, 
and  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such  for- 
feitures shall  apply  to  the  seizures  and  for- 
feitures incurred,  or  alleged  to  h^e  been  in- 
curred, under  this  sut>section.  insofar  as 
such  provisions  of  law  are  applicable  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title;  except  that  all  powers,  rights,  and 
duties  conferred  or  imposed  by  the  customs 
laws  upon  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  be  exercised  or  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
or  by  such  persons  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate. 

SEC.  329.  APPLICABILITY  TO  EVASIONS  OF  TITLE. 

This  title  and  the  regulations  issued  to 
carry  out  this  title  shall  apply  to  any  |>erson 
who  undertakes  or  causes  to  be  undertaken 
any  transaction  or  activity  with  the  intent 
to  evade  this  title  or  such  regulations. 

SEC.  330.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
for  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  United  States  person.— The  term 
"United  States  person"  means  any  United 

States  resident  or  national  and  any  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  other  entity  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  of  the  several  States,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  of  any  commonwealth,  terri- 
tory, or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Investment  in  South  Africa.— The 
term  "investment  in  South  Africa"  means— 

(A)  a  commitment  of  funds  or  other  assets 
(in  order  to  earn  a  financial  return)  to  a 
business  enterprise  located  in  South  Africa 
or  owned  or  controlled  by  South  African  na- 
tionals, including— 

(i)  a  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit 
made  to  such  a  business  enterprise,  or  secu- 
rity given  for  the  debts  of  such  a  business 
enterprise: 

(ii)  the  beneficial  ownership  or  control  of 
a  share  or  interest  in  such  a  business  enter- 
prise, or  of  a  bond  or  other  debt  instrument 
issued  by  such  a  business  enterprise:  or 

(ill)  capital  contributions  in  money  or 
other  assets  to  such  a  business  enterprise:  or 

(B)  the  control  of  a  business  enterprise  lo- 
cated in  South  Africa  or  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  South  African  nationals,  in  cases 
in  which  subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply. 

(3)  South  Africa.— The  term  "South 
Africa"  includes— 

(A)  the  Republic  of  South  Africa; 

(B)  any  territory  under  the  administra- 
tion, legal  or  illegal,  of  South  Africa;  and 

(C)  the  "bantustans"  or  "homelands",  to 
which  South  African  blacks  are  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  ethnic  origin,  including  the 
Transkei,  Bophuthatswana,  Ciskei,  and 
Venda. 

(4)  Business  enterprise.— The  term  "busi- 
ness enterprise"  means  any  organization,  as- 
sociation, branch,  or  venture  which  exists 
for  profitmaking  purposes  or  to  otherwise 
secure  economic  advantage,  and  any  corpo- 
ration, partnerhsip.  or  other  organization 
which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa,  as  determined  under 
regulations  which  the  President  shall  issue. 

(5)  Branch.— The  term  "branch"  means 
the  operations  or  activities  conducted  by  a 
person  in  a  different  location  in  its  own 
name  rather  than  through  a  separate  incor- 
porated entity. 

(6)  South  African  national.— The  term 
"South  African  national"  means— 

(A)  a  citizen  of  South  Africa;  and 

(B)  any  partnership,  corporation,  or  other 
entity  organized  under  the  laws  of  South 
Africa. 
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(7)  Control  by  south  African  nation- 
als.—South  African  nationals  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  control  a  business  enterprise  or 
foreign  bank  if — 

(A)  South  African  nationals  beneficially 
own  or  control  (whether  directly  or  indirect- 
ly) more  than  50  percent  of  the  outstanding 
voting  securities  of  the  business  enterprise 
or  bank: 

(B)  South  African  nationals  beneficially 
own  or  control  (whether  directly  or  indirect- 
ly) 25  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  securi- 
ties of  the  business  enterprise  or  bank,  if  no 
other  person  owns  or  controls  (whether  di- 
rectly or  indirectly)  an  equal  or  larger  per- 
centage: 

(C)  the  business  enterprise  or  bank  is  op- 
erated by  South  African  nationals  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  an  exclusive  manage- 
ment contract: 

(D)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  business  enterprise 
or  bank  are  tUso  members  of  the  comparable 
governing  body  of  a  South  African  national: 

(E)  South  African  nationals  have  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  busi- 
ness enterprise  or  bank:  or 

(F)  South  African  nationals  have  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  the  chief  operating  offi- 
cer of  the  business  enterprise  or  bank. 

(8)  Control  by  united  states  persons.— A 
United  States  person  shall  be  presumed  to 
control  a  business  enterprise  in  South 
Africa  if- 

(A)  the  business  enterprise  is  operated  by 
the  United  States  person  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  an  exclusive  management  con- 
tract: 

(B)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  business  enterprise 
are  also  members  of  the  comparable  govern- 
ing body  of  the  United  SUtes  person: 

(C)  the  United  States  person  has  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  busi- 
ness enterprise:  or 

(D)  the  United  States  person  has  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  the  chief  operating  offi- 
cer of  the  business  enterprise. 

(9)  Loan.— The  term  "loan"  includes  an 
extension  of  credit  as  defined  in  section 
201(h)  of  the  Credit  Control  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1901(h)). 

(10)  Bank.— The  term  "bank"  means— 

(A)  any  depository  institution  as  defined 
In  section  19(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  461(bKl)(A)): 

(B)  any  corporation  organized  under  sec- 
tion 25(a)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  euetseq.); 

(C)  any  corporation  having  an  agreement 
or  undertaking  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  under  section  25  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (12  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.):  and 

(D)  any  bank  holding  company  as  defined 
In  section  2(a)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1843(a)). 

(11)  Political  prisoner.— The  term  "polit- 
ical prisoner"  means  any  person  in  South 
Africa  who  is  incarcerated  or  persecuted  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  nationality,  mem- 
bership in  a  particular  social  group,  or  polit- 
ical opinion,  but  the  term  "political  prison- 
er" does  not  include  any  person  who  or- 
dered, incited,  assisted,  or  otherwise  partici- 
pated in  the  persecution  of  any  person  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  nationality,  mem- 
bership in  a  particular  social  group,  or  polit- 
ical opinion. 

(b)  Additional  Definitions.- For  pur- 
poses of — 

( 1 )  section  304(  a  M 1 M  C  )— 

(A)  the  term  "energy  sources"  includes 
both  mineral  and  nonmineral  fuel  resources. 


including  solar,  geothermal,  fossil,  nuclear, 
electrical,  and  synthetic  fuel  energy  re- 
sources: 

(B)  the  term  "development"  includes 
those  activities  conducted  to  make  energy 
sources  available  or  usable,  including  drill- 
ing and  the  construction  or  other  prepara- 
tion of  facilities  or  other  means  for  the  re- 
moval or  conversion  to  usable  form  of  any 
energy  source: 

(C)  the  term  "production"  includes  those 
activities  conducted  for  the  removal  or  con- 
version to  usable  form  of  any  energy  source, 
including  refining,  milling,  any  other  proc- 
essing, generation,  transmission,  and  stor- 
age: and 

(D)  the  term  "services"  includes  construc- 
tion, engineering,  design,  management,  and 
maintenance  services: 

(2)  sections  304(a)(1)(D),  304(a)(2).  and 
328(b).  the  term  "foreign  bank"  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  Kb)  of 
the  International  Banking  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  1301(b)):  and 

(3)  section  304(a)(2).  the  terms  "agency", 
"branch".  "Federal  agency",  and  "Federal 
branch"  have  the  meanings  given  those 
terms  in  section  Kb)  of  the  International 
Banking  Act  of  1978. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  t>e  construed  as 
constituting  any  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  homelands  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(3)(C). 

SEC.  331.  TERMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 
OF  title. 

(a)  Determination  of  Met  Conditions.— 
If  the  President  determines  at  any  time  that 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  subsection  (c) 
have  been  met.  the  President  may  submit  a 
report  setting  forth  that  determination,  and 
the  basis  for  the  determination,  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(b)  Congressional  AcmoN  Terminating 
Certain  Provisions  on  the  Title.— Upon 
the  enactment  of  a  joint  resolution  approv- 
ing a  determination  of  the  President  under 
subsection  (a)  that  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  subsection  (c)  have  been  met.  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  304  through  328.  and  all 
regulations,  licenses,  and  orders  issued  to 
carry  out  such  provisions,  shall  terminate. 

(c)  Statement  of  Conditions.— The  condi- 
tions referred  to  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
are  that  the  Government  of  South  Africa— 

(1)  has  freed  Nelson  Mandela: 

(2)  has  freed  all  political  prisoners: 

(3)  has  unbanned  all  political  organiza- 
tions: and 

(4)  has  entered  into  good  faith  negotia- 
tions with  truly  representative  leaders  of 
the  black  majority  for  a  new  political 
system. 

(d)  Procedures  for  Consideration  of 
Joint  Resolutions.— 

(1)  Referral  of  joint  resolutions.— All 
jolni  resolutions  under  this  section  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  shall  be  referred  immediately  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(2)  Committee  discharge.— If  the  commit- 
tee of  either  House  to  which  a  joint  resolu- 
tion has  l)een  referred  has  not  reported  it  at 
the  end  of  30  days  after  its  introduction,  the 
committee  shall  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  or  of 
any  other  joint  resolution  introduced  with 
respect  to  the  same  matter. 

(3)  Consideration  of  resolutions.— A 
Joint  resolution  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  considered  In  the  Senate  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  601(b)(4)  of 
the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976.  For  the 


purpose  of  expediting  the  consideration  and 
passage  of  joint  resolutions  reported  or  dis- 
charged pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  present  for  consideration  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  provid- 
ing pr(x:edures  for  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  a  joint  resolution  under  this  subsec- 
tion which  may  be  similar,  if  applicable,  to 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  601(b)<4) 
of  the  International  Security  Assistance  and 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  of  1976. 

(4)  Receipt  of  resolutions  from  the 
OTHER  HOUSE.— If  before  the  passage  by  one 
House  of  a  joint  resolution  of  that  House, 
that  House  receives  a  joint  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  same  matter  from  the  other 
House,  then— 

(A)  the  procedure  in  that  House  shall  be 
the  same  as  if  no  joint  resolution  had  been 
received  from  the  other  House:  but 

(B)  the  vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  on 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  other  House. 

(5)  Computation  of  legislative  days.— In 
the  computation  of  the  period  of  30  days  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2).  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded the  days  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain or  because  of  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  sine  die. 

(6)  Joint  resolution  defined.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "joint  res- 
olution" means  a  joint  resolution  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: "That  the  Congress,  having  received 
on  a  report  by  the  President  containing  a 
determination  under  section  331(a)  of  the 
Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986.  approves  the 
Presidents  determination.",  with  the  date 
of  the  receipt  of  the  report  containing  the 
determination  inserted  in  the  blank. 

SEC.  332.  REGt'LATORY  AUTHORITY. 

The  President  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions, licenses,  and  orders  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title.  The  President  shall 
issue  such  regulations  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  COVER- 
AGE OP  SENATE  PROCEEDINGS 


GORE  (AND  LEVIN)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2237 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table) 
Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  447)  to  amend 
Senate  Resolution  28,  as  amended, 
agreed  to  February  27,  1986:  as  fol- 
lows: 

After  line  9  add  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  2  of  rule  XL  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  or  to  prepare"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".to  prepare,  or  to  transmit 
radio  and  television  tapes  of  floor  proceed- 
ings or". 

(b)  Paragraph  4(c)  of  rule  XL  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
inserting  "printed"  after  "consists  entirely 
of". 


select  committee  on  INDIAN  AFFARIS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  a  hearing  on  Monday.  August 
11,  1986,  in  Senate  Dirksen  562,  at  10 
a.m.,  on  S.  2676,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  water  rights  claims 
of  the  La  Jolla,  Rincon,  San  Pasqual, 
Puama,  and  Pala  Bands  of  Mission  In- 
dians in  San  Diego  County,  CA,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  contact  Patricia  Zell  of  the 
committee  at  224-2251. 

subcommittee  on  foreign  agricultural 

POLICY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy,  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  has  scheduled  a  series  of 
hearings  entitled:  "Preparing  for  the 
GATT:  A  Review  of  Agricultural 
Trade  Issues." 

The  full  committee  will  hold  the 
fifth  hearing  of  the  series  on  Tuesday, 
August  5,  1986,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
332.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
This  hearing,  focussing  on  U.S.  goals 
for  agriculture  In  the  upcoming  round 
of  trade  negotiations  under  the 
GATT,    will   be   chaired   by   Senator 

BOSCHWITZ. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact the  committee  staff  at  244-2035. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Natural  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Production  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  August  20,  1986,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.  in  Coeur  D'Alene,  lA  at 
the  Coeur  D'Alene  Resort  Convention 
Center  (208-765-4000).  Testimony  is 
invited  regarding  the  state  of  the 
mining  industry  in  the  Northwest. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  wish  to 
submit  written  statements  should 
write  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources  Development  and 
Production,  U.S.  Senate,  room  SD-358 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Wsish- 
ington,  DC  20510.  For  further  infor- 
mation, subcommittee  staff  contacts 
are  Bob  Terrell  and  Pat  Sullivan  (202- 
224-5205)  or  the  office  of  Senator 
James  McClure  in  Coeur  D'Alene, 
room  307.  Federal  Building,  office  con- 
tact Ruthie  Johnson  (208-664-3086  or 
208-765-7343) 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 


in  SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  Thursday,  August  7,  1986, 
at  2:30  p.m.,  to  receive  testimony  on  S. 
2539,  a  bill  to  consolidate  and  Improve 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  absentee 
registration  and  voting  in  elections  for 
Federal  office  by  members  of  uni- 
formed services  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  reside  overseas. 

Members  of  Congress  and  other  in- 
terested organizations  and  individuals 
who  wish  to  testify  or  submit  a  state- 
ment for  the  record  are  requested  to 
contact  Elaine  Milliken  of  the  Rules 
Committee  staff  at  (202)  224-3449. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition and  Forestry  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  July  29,  to  hold  a  hearing 
entitled  "Preparing  for  the  GATT:  A 
Review  of  Agricultural  Trade  Issues"; 
focusing  on  the  impact  of  the  Food  Se- 
curity Act  of  1985  on  agricultural 
trade. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JODICIARY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  July  29,  1986,  in  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  the  nom- 
ination of  William  Hubbs  Rehnquist 
to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RIGHT  STUFF  AWARD  WINNERS, 
OCONEE  COUNTY,  SC 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  honor  the  23  Right  Stuff 
Award  wirmers  and  alternates  in 
Oconee  County,  SC.  This  year's  win- 
ners and  alternates  come  from  11 
Oconee  County  schools  and  represent 
grades  5  through  10.  To  be  eligible  for 
the  Right  Stuff  Award,  these  students 
had  to  maintain  a  B-i-  average  in  sci- 
ence and  math  courses  for  the  school 
year.  They  also  had  to  complete  or 
participate  in  extra  projects  in  science 
or  math  as  well  as  write  an  essay.  To 
win  the  Right  Stuff  Awards,  these  stu- 
dents had  to  have  the  right  stuff,  and 
I  am  pleased  for  them,  their  families, 
schools,  and  teachers. 

The    1986    Oconee    County    Right 
Stuff  Award  winners  are  as  follows: 


1986— The  Right  Stuff  Awards  Winners 
AND  Alternates 

GICNILLIAT  PARK  ELEMENTARY 

Sixth  Grade:  Winner— Sara  Kennedy.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Biff  Kennedy.  122  Cedar  Lane. 
Seneca.  SC.  Alternate— David  Olsen.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norman  Olsen.  121  Emerald  Drive. 
Seneca.  SC. 

Fifth  Grade:  Winner— Kelsha  Fleming. 
Mrs.  Linda  Fleming.  HI  King  Drive. 
Seneca.  SC.  Winner— Amy  Dowis.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joe  Dowis.  1410  Hiwassee  Drive. 
Seneca.  SC. 

KEOWEE  ELEMENTARY 

Fifth  Grade:  Winner— William  Brown.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Brown.  8  Craig  Lane. 
Salem.  SC.  Winner— Casey  Vickery.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Vickery.  Route  1— Box  191. 
Seneca.  SC. 

Fifth  Grade:  Alternate— Jeff  Shirley.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bill  Shirley.  Route  1— Box  236. 
Seneca.  SC. 

OAKWAY  ELEMENTARY 

Fifth  Grade:  Winner— Krissy  Bonham. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Bonham.  Route  4— 
Box  146.  Seneca.  SC.  Alternate— Carri  Gil- 
lespie. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Gillespie.  Route  3. 
Timb»rlake  #  1.  Seneca.  SC. 

south  PINE  STREET  ELEMENTARY 

Fifth  Grade:  Winner— Sonya  McElreath. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  McElreath.  Route  1— 
Box  213.  Walhalla.  SC.  Winner— Emily 
Hamilton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil  Hamilton.  149 
Lovinggood  Avenue.  Walhalla.  SC.  Winner— 
Bradon  Stephens.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Ste- 
phens. 206  Fowler  Road.  Walhalla.  SC. 

SENECA  JUNIOR  HIGH 

Eighth  Grade:  Winner— Brian  Sisk.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  V.  Slsk,  1501  Cherokee 
Circle.  Seneca.  SC. 

SENECA  SENIOR  HIGH 

Ninth  Grade:  Winner— Elaine  Morris.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Morris.  Route  5— Box 
468.  Seneca.  SC. 

UTICA  ELEMENTARY 

Fifth  Grade:  Winner— Mat  Shelby.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mike  Shelby,  106  Kirk  Drive. 
Seneca.  SC.  Alternate— Glen  George.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ken  George.  414  Pemwood  Drive. 

Sixth  Grade:  Winner— Scott  Leslie.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Steve  Leslie.  303  Plantation  Road. 
Seneca.  SC. 

WALHALLA  ELEMENTARY 

Fifth  Grade:  Winner— Chris  Bums.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ronney  Bums.  Route  1— Box  358. 
Seneca.  SC. 

WALHALLA  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

Eighth  Grade:  Winner— Andrew  Thome. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Thome.  Route  1— 
Box  209.  Seneca,  SC. 

Seventh  Grade:  Winner— Rob  Calhoun. 
Mrs.  Vickie  Calhoun,  400  S.  Catherine 
Street.  Walhalla.  SC. 

WALHALLA  SENIOR  HIGH 

Ninth  Grade:  Winner— Susan  Biggers.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Larry  Biggers.  Route  1— Box  469. 
West  Union.  SC. 

WESTMINSTER  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

Seventh  Grade:  Winner— Rebecca  Greene. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Greene.  P.O.  Box  475. 
Westminster.  SC.  Winner— Rob  DeFoor.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reg  DePoor.  210  Adams  Street. 
Westminster,  SC. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  that  al- 
though it  is  only  in  its  third  year,  the 
Oconee    County    Education    Associa- 
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lion's  Right  Stuff  Awards  have  done 
much  to  encourage  student  interest  in 
the  space  program  and  to  recognize 
outstanding  achievement  in  math  and 
science.  The  winners  of  this  year's 
awards  won  scholarships  to  the  U.S. 
Space  Camp  in  Huntsville,  AL— schol- 
arships I  might  note  that  are  provided 
as  a  result  of  the  generosity  of  90 
sponsors  from  the  businesses,  indus- 
tries, community  organizations, 
schools,  and  individuals  of  Oconee 
County. 

The  efforts  of  these  students,  the 
Oconee  County  Association,  and  the 
residents  of  Oconee  County,  are  to  be 
applauded.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
South  Carolinians  are  making  the  nec- 
essary investment  in  their  youth  and 
in  America's  future.  Truly,  Oconee 
County,  SC.  has  the  right  stuff  as  do 
the  distinguished  winners  of  the  1986 
Right  Stuff  Awards. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  each  of 
the  1986  winners  and  hope  that  one 
day  their  dreams  and  visions  of  space 
wiU  become  realities.* 


CHIEP  JUDGE  PATRICIA  M. 
WALD  OP  THE  D.S.  COURT  OP 
APPEALS  POR  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  CIRCUIT 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  Judge  Patricia  M. 
Wald  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  D.C.  Circuit  on  assuming  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  Judge.  Judge  Wald  as- 
sumed that  position  on  July  26,  1986. 
As  chief  judge,  she  follows  in  the  foot- 
steps of  such  judicial  giants  as  David 
L.  Bazelon.  and  J.  Skelly  Wright.  She 
is  only  the  second  woman  ever  to  serve 
as  chief  judge  of  a  Pederal  circuit 
court. 

Judge  Wald  is  a  graduate  of  Tale 
Law  School,  where  she  was  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the  Order  of 
the  Coif.  After  clerking  for  Judge 
Jerome  Prank  on  the  Second  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  she  became  affili- 
ated with  the  noted  law  firm  of  Arnold 
&  Porter  in  Washington,  DC.  Judge 
Wald  was  an  attorney  with  the  Office 
of  Criminal  Justice  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  1967-68.  She  then  worked 
for  D.C.  Legal  Services,  and  later  for 
the  Mental  Health  Iaw  Project  in 
Washington,  where  she  served  with 
distinction  as  litigation  director.  Prom 
1977  to  1979.  she  was  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  Legislative  Affairs  at 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Judge  Wald  has  a  distinguished 
record  as  an  expert  on  the  subjects  of 
Juvenile  Justice,  drug  abuse  issues, 
mental  health  law.  administrative  law. 
and  the  Judicial  process.  She  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Carter  to  the 
D.C.  circuit  in  1979. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
D.C.  Circuit  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Its  jurisdiction  extends 
over  the  decisions  of  all  Pederal  agen- 


cies, and  rules  on  many  important 
issues  of  administrative  law.  The  court 
has  been  a  leader  for  many  years  in  as- 
suring the  rights  of  all  Americans,  es- 
pecially minorities,  and  has  broken 
new  legal  ground  in  areas  such  as 
mental  health  law,  communications 
law,  and  legal  issues  of  science  and 
technology. 

In  a  recent  interview.  Judge  Wald 
said: 

I  believe  that  being  a  woman  chief  Judge 
has  some  significance.  It's  imi>ortant  in  one 
sense  to  get  it  over  with,  so  that  if  I  do  well, 
nobody  will  raise  an  eyebrow  the  next  time 
.  .  .  After  a  while  people  should  forget  that 
I  am  a  woman,  but  I  should  never  forget  it. 
There  are  still  areas  in  which  women,  be- 
cause of  their  past  experience,  should 
always  try  hard  to  make  sure  that  some  of 
the  things  that  happened  to  them  won't 
happen  to  other  women. 

At  a  time  when  considerations  of 
ideology  have  crept  into  the  judicial 
nomination  process,  and  the  qualifica- 
tioiu  of  some  nominees  for  the  Feder- 
al Bench  have  been  questioned,  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  a  woman  of  unques- 
tioned excellence  and  integrity  assume 
the  high  responsibilities  of  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  D.C.  circuit.  Judge  Patri- 
cia Wald  exemplifies  the  best  in  the 
American  tradition  of  judicial  excel- 
lence. I  am  confident  that  she  will 
serve  the  American  people  well  as 
chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HORACE 
MATNARD  LAYMAN 

•  Mr.  HEPLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  rise,  today,  to 
note  the  death  of  my  good  friend 
Horace  Maynard  Layman,  of  Decatur, 
AL,  the  former  farm  editor  and  assist- 
ant publisher  of  the  Decatur  Daily 
newspaper.  Throughout  his  life,  May- 
nard Layman  faithfully  served  the 
citizens  of  his  city  and  the  State  of 
Alabama  in  many,  many  different 
ways.  His  life  is  an  inspiration  and  an 
example.  He  was  dedicated  to  helping 
people,  and  his  efforts  resulted  in  a 
better  way  of  life  for  citizens  every- 
where. 

Maynard  Layman  grew  up  on  his 
grandfather's  farm  during  the  1910's 
and  1920's.  His  background  in  farming 
enabled  him  to  make  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  agriculture.  His  farm 
coltunn,  "Mud  Tavern."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper  imtU  last 
m<Hith.  kept  farmers  knowledgeable  of 
important  agricultural  issues  and  con- 
cerns. Throughout  his  life,  he  labored 
to  further  the  plight  of  the  farmer.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee of  the  Decatur  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  worked  to  see  that 
there  was  "a  farm  market  every  day  in 
the  year  for  every  farm  product  grown 
in  the  Decatur  area."  Decatur  today  is 
one  of  the  finest  farm  marketing  cen- 
ters in  the  State  of  Alabama.  He 
served   on   the   Alabama  Agriculture 


Center  Board,  he  was  a  consultant 
with  the  Alabama  Legislative  Cotton 
Study  Committee,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  original  North  Alabama  Cotton 
Hardship  Committee,  and  he  was  a  soil 
conservation  supervisor  for  20  years. 
His  work  was  especially  crucial  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's.  when  he  came  to 
Washington  many  times  to  work  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  national  ag- 
ricultural leaders  in  order  to  help 
farmers.  He  played  a  tremendous  role 
in  the  formulation  of  the  1965  farm 
bill,  which  helped  to  make  it  possible 
for  America's  fanners  to  compete  in 
world  markets.  These  efforts  were 
truly  outstanding,  and.  yet,  they  rep- 
resent only  a  fraction  of  the  achieve- 
ments which  Maynard  Layman  made 
in  his  lifetime. 

Maynard  Layman's  efforts  to  tienefit 
his  community  were  equally  outstand- 
ing. He  was  extremely  active  in  re- 
cruiting industry  to  the  Decatur  area. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Decatur 
Rotary  Club,  and  in  1982  was  named  a 
Paul  Harris  fellow,  the  single  highest 
honor  that  a  Rotarian  can  be  awarded, 
for  his  leadership  and  service  to  the 
Decatur  community  and  a  civic  organi- 
zation. He  was  actively  involved  with 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  served 
as  State  crusade  chairman,  as  chair- 
man of  the  State  committee,  and  in 
1981  was  honored  as  Volunteer  of  liie 
Year  by  the  State  chapter.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  AJabama  Educa- 
tional Television  Commission,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  Episcopal 
Church,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Alabama  Ethics  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  achievements  ac- 
complished by  Maynard  Layman 
during  his  incredible  service  through- 
out his  life  is  astoimding.  The  benefits 
which  he  made  possible  in  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  in  the  Decatur  area  are 
truly  incredible.  His  strong  and  tire- 
less voice  for  his  hometown  and  his  be- 
loved State  will  not  be  forgotten.  His 
contributions  to  the  cultural,  spiritual, 
and  business  climate  of  his  community 
and  State  will  serve  as  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  He  provided  essential 
leadership  and  direction  through 
many  important  years  in  our  history. 

Farmers  throughout  this  Nation 
have  lost  a  valued  and  dedicated 
spokesman  for  their  interests  and  con- 
cerns. Citizens  throughout  Alabama 
have  lost  a  trusted  servant  for  whom 
no  task  was  too  great  or  too  taxing.  I 
have  lost  a  great  friend. 

I  know  that  I  am  joined  in  my  grief 
by  thousands  of  citizens  in  Alabama 
and  America  who  were  touched  by  the 
great  deeds  and  service  of  Horace 
Maynard  lAyman.  In  our  sorrow,  let 
us  remember  the  good  that  Maynard 
did  and  the  contributions  that  he 
struggled  to  achieve.  His  name  and 
reputation  will  long  be  an  inspiration 
to  usalL 
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I  wish  to  extend  my  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Layman  and  her  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
which  api>eared  in  the  Times  Daily  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Layman's  Death  Calxxd  Great  Loss  to 
State,  Region 

Decatur.— Horace  Maynard  Layman,  a 
long-time  Decatur  newspaper  executive  and 
a  well-known  figure  in  state  politics,  died  at 
his  Athens  home  Tuesday.  He  was  79. 

Layman,  assistant  to  the  publisher  of  The 
Decatur  Daily,  had  triple-by-pass  heart  sur- 
gery June  28  and  never  recovered  complete- 
ly, family  members  said. 

Layman  went  to  work  for  The  Decatur 
Daily  in  1950  and  served  for  many  years  as 
assistant  to  the  late  publisher  Barrett  Shel- 
ton.  Sr. 

At  The  Daily,  Layman  wore  many  hats. 
He  was  also  the  farm  editor  of  The  Daily 
and  wrote  a  farm  column,  "Mud  Tavern." 
that  appeared  in  his  newspaper  until  last 
month.  He  served  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  newspaper  for  more  than  20  years. 

While  serving  as  circulation  manager,  he 
supervised  hundreds  of  young  carriers  who 
later  became  successful  in  various  profes- 
sions. 

Probably  his  best  known  carriers.  Layman 
said  many  times,  were  former  Gov.  Albert 
Brewer  and  actor  Dean  Jones. 

Known  for  his  civic  pride.  Layman  was  ac- 
tively Involved  in  recruiting  industry  to  the 
Decatur  area  and  counted  among  his  suc- 
cesses ConAgra.  Monsanto  and  3M. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Alabama 
Ekiucational  Television  Commission  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Alabama  Ethics  Com- 
mission and  the  Alabama  Agricultural 
Center  Board. 

"His  strongest  faith  was  to  his  God.  and 
he  loved  to  work  for  a  better  north  Ala- 
tMuna."  said  Barrett  Shelton.  Jr.,  publisher 
and  editor  of  The  Decatur  Daily. 

One  of  Layman's  closest  friends.  Ed  Maul- 
din,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Bank  Independent  of  the  Shoals,  called  his 
death  "a  great  loss  to  the  region  and  a  great 
loss  to  the  state.  He  was  a  great  man  and 
always  put  the  welfare  of  others  ahead  of 
himself." 

The  funeral  for  Layman  is  scheduled  at  11 
a.m.  today  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church 
in  Decatur,  with  burial  in  Decatur  Ceme- 
tery. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Joyce  Lajrman, 
and  a  daughter,  Ann  Riggs,  Decatur.* 


NUCLEAR  SAFETY  STUDY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  2593,  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arkansas,  Senator  Bumpers.  This  leg- 
islation establishes  an  independent  12- 
member  commission  of  experts  to 
study  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  accident 
and  a  broad  range  of  domestic  nuclear 
safety  issues. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  early  les- 
sons we  learned  from  Chernobyl  is 
that  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  accident  is 
not  theoretical.  Since  that  time,  we 
have  seen  alarming  press  reports  that 
indicate  that  this  accident  could  have 
been  avoided.  We  have  seen  reports 
that  indicate  that  the  Soviets  were 
performing  an  experiment:  an  experi- 
ment that  resulted  in  disaster. 


Ever  since  the  accident  at  the  Cher- 
nobyl Power  Station,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  concern  over  whether 
such  an  incident  could  happen  here.  It 
is  essential  that  we  learn  from  this  un- 
fortunate Russian  accident  and  apply 
its  lessons  to  our  own  nuclear  indus- 
try. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no 
comprehensive,  cohesive  source  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  incident. 
Most  information  about  Chernobyl 
has  come  from  a  combination  of  the 
media,  lobbying  groups,  and  various 
government  agencies  with  specific, 
limited  areas  of  jurisdiction  or  exper- 
tise. I  believe  we  would  be  better  able 
to  respond  if  all  of  this  information 
were  brought  together  in  a  compre- 
hensive, organized  manner. 

S.  2593  does  just  that.  It  creates  an 
independent  commission  comprised  of 
12  individuals  knowledgeable  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  science  and  requests  of 
them  a  report  on  the  Chernobyl  inci- 
dent and  other  nuclear  issues,  such  as 
evacuation  procedures  and  reactor 
design.  The  adequacy  of  evacuation 
procedures  is  of  critical  importance  to 
residents  living  near  the  proposed 
Shoreham  nuclear  power  facility  on 
my  native  Long  Island. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  extreme- 
ly important  that  we  take  a  compre- 
hensive look  at  the  life-and-death 
issues  surrounding  the  Chernobyl  acci- 
dent. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
supporting  S.  2593.* 


CAMPUS  DRUG  USE 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  send  our  daughters  and  sons 
off  to  college,  we  bid  farewell  to  nearly 
two  decades  of  life  together.  When  our 
children  leave  our  homes,  they  leave 
our  care.  They  leave  our  scrutiny. 
They  leave  our  protection. 

But  though  they  no  longer  live  in 
the  home  in  which  they  have  been 
raised,  we  hope  that  a  part  of  the 
home  goes  with  them— the  love  and 
caring  and  teaching  that  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  them  when  they  were 
under  our  wing.  We  trust  that  we  have 
made  them  strong— strong  enough  to 
resist  the  myriad  temptations  that 
await. 

A  parent  should  not  chastise  a  child 
for  making  mistakes  while  in  college. 
Rather,  we  parents  should  have  the 
wisdom  to  offer  the  same  understand- 
ing and  concern  we  would  have  if  our 
children  were  still  at  home.  After  all, 
college  is  a  time  of  learning  in  all 
forms;  not  only  from  books  and  profes- 
sors, but  from  new  friends,  new  sur- 
roundings, new  ideas,  and  new  experi- 
ences, as  well. 

Parents  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  college  that  they  send  their  chil- 
dren to  will  care  almost  as  much  as 
they  do.  For  a  college  is  not  just  a 
place  to  live  and  learn.  A  college  has 
the  responsibility  to  care  for  the  phys- 


ical and  moral  well-being  of  its  stu- 
dents. 

That  is  why  I  rise  today  to  offer  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Indiana,  Senator  Quayle, 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  colleges  and  universities 
should  enforce  strict  but  fair  antidrug 
use  policies.  I  praise  Senator  Quatle's 
interest  in  this  issue.  He  has  displayed 
a  willingness  to  stay  in  the  drug  fight 
over  the  long  haul  that  has  preceeded 
the  current  wave  of  Interest  we  are 
now  riding  on  the  drug  abuse  issue.  He 
has  shown  a  determination  that, 
rather  than  stopping  with  the  bandied 
rhetoric  we  are  all  too  familiar  with, 
seeks  to  establish  substantial  goals 
which  will  change  the  way  we  are  deal- 
ing with  dnig  abuse. 

As  I  have  often  said  with  regard  to 
drug  abuse  in  our  Nation,  it  always 
seems  that  they  never  put  a  stop  light 
on  the  comer  until  after  someone's 
been  killed. 

Once  again  we  see,  in  the  wake  of 
the  death  of  Len  Bias,  there's  a  flurry 
of  interest  in  the  drug  abuse  issue. 

Better  late  than  never,  I  say.  I  would 
only  hope  that  this  current  spasm  of 
interest,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
news  media,  does  not  wane— that  we 
can  maintain  interest  in  this  vexing 
problem  long  enough  to  have  an 
impact. 

In  soimding  a  call  to  action  today,  I 
look  to  those  men  and  women  who 
have  been  with  me  from  the  begin- 
ning, those  who  are  not  johnny-come- 
latelies  to  the  drug  abuse  issue.  That 
is  why  I  am  so  pleased  to  be  able  to 
join  with  Senator  Qua'tle  in  asking 
colleges  and  universities  to  enforce 
strict  but  fair  policies  in  order  to  pro- 
vide drug-free  environments  for  their 
students.  I  join  in  the  resolution's 
pledge  to  support  academic  and  cultur- 
al institutions  which  focus  upon  these 
policies  and  responsibilities,  and 
commit  themselves  to  eliminating 
drug  use  on  campus. 

America's  parents  and  students 
could  ask  that  we  do  nothing  less.* 


CALIFORNIA  DESERT 
PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6  I  Introduced  S.  2061,  the 
California  Desert  Protection  Act,  to 
designate  82  BLM  wilderness  areas, 
upgrade  Death  Valley  and  Joshua 
Tree  National  Monuments  to  National 
Parks  and  expand  their  boimdaries, 
and  create  a  new  Mojave  National 
Park.  These  desert  lands  possess  out- 
standing scenic  and  natural  values  and 
fully  qualify  for  inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional wilderness  and  National  Park 
Systems.  Nonetheless,  many  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  legislation 
and  its  impact  on  various  activities  in 
the  desert.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
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my  colleagues  my  responses  to  these 
questions. 

Question  1.  Why  is  wilderness  so  impor- 
tant? Aren't  there  other  ways  we  could  pro- 
tect these  lands  and  still  have  multiple  use 
management? 

Answer.  Congress  declared  in  1964.  after 
years  of  debate,  that  wilderness  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  national  heritage  and  im- 
portant to  the  survival  of  many  species. 
Congress  set  very  high  standards  of  protec- 
tion while  still  allowing  some  multiple  uses 
to  continue.  Those  standards  were  estab- 
lished as  the  minimum  necessary  to  protect 
the  wilderness  character  of  an  area  for 
present  and  future  generations.  Simple 
BLM  land  use  classes  do  not  meet  the  strin- 
gent requirements  for  wilderness  and  would 
not  protect  the  wildernesses  for  future  gen- 
erations. Present  BLM  standards  have  not 
been  adequate  within  the  limited  use  guide- 
lines for  Class  C  (controlled)  and  L  (limit- 
ed). 

Question  2.  Will  the  public  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act? 

Answer.  I  encourage  all  members  of  the 
public  to  begin  now  to  analyze  the  bill  and 
send  their  questions  and  comments  to  my 
office.  The  California  Desert  Protection 
Act,  like  most  legislation,  arises  as  the  result 
of  a  perceived  need  for  change.  I  believe 
there  is  a  need  for  change  in  the  protection 
afforded  the  desert  under  current  law.  Ini- 
tially \  asked  for  the  opinions  of  the  envi- 
ronmentalists. S.  2061  reflects  their  propos- 
al for  the  California  Desert.  Since  the  bills 
introduction  I  have  repeatedly  invited  addi- 
tional public  comment.  Also  the  legislation 
will  receive  extensive  scrutiny  and  thorough 
review  during  hearings  in  the  coming  years 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  before  a 
single  vote  is  taken. 

Question  3.  Have  adequate  studies  been 
done  on  the  millions  of  acres  designated  as 
wilderness  under  S.  2061? 

Answer.  The  California  E>esert  Protection 
Act  was  developed  using  the  same  informa- 
tion avaUable  to  the  BLM  in  iU  review  proc- 
ess. An  extensive  inventory  of  the  California 
Desert  was  done  as  part  of  the  planning 
process  for  the  California  Desert  Conserva- 
tion Area,  and  volumes  of  detailed  informa- 
tion was  collected,  including  extensive 
public  input.  My  bill  differs  only  in  its  con- 
clusions from  the  BLM.  The  BLM  is  waiting 
for  detailed  mineral  studies  on  about  30%  of 
the  areas.  So  far  these  additional  studies 
have  developed  very  little  new  information. 

Question  4.  If  the  BLM  has  spent  years  of 
effort  and  millions  of  dollars  studying  the 
California  Desert  and  developing  its  Desert 
Plan,  why  is  this  legislation  necessary? 

Answer.  The  desert  study  process  was  just 
one  step  in  a  continuing  process.  The  Cali- 
fornia Desert  Protection  Act  is  the  next 
step  to  manage  the  California  Desert  effec- 
tively. Congress  must  act  to  designate  BLM 
wilderness  areas  or  release  the  study  areas 
to  multiple  use. 

Question  S.  How  does  S.  2061  affect  pri- 
vate property? 

Answer.  Only  the  proposed  Mojave  Na- 
tional Park  includes  a  substantial  number  of 
private  acres.  Section  414  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  private  land  may  be  acquired  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner  unless  the 
property  is  being  developed  in  a  manner  det- 
rimental to  the  park.  State  lands  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation  or  exchange.  Sec- 
tion 607  of  the  bill  directs  the  BLM  to  give 
priority  to  consolidating  ownership  within 
the  park  and  wilderness  units. 


Question  6.  What  will  happen  to  state 
lands?  Aren't  they  used  for  the  State  Teach- 
er's Retirement  Fund? 

Answer.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  income  of  the  State  Teacher's  Retire- 
ment Fund  comes  from  desert  lands  owned 
by  the  State  of  California.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  State  Lands  Commission  and.  as  a 
result  of  our  discussions.  Intend  to  modify 
the  bill  to  allow  for  the  trade  of  state  lands 
within  the  proposed  park  and  wilderness 
areas  for  other  BLM  lands  with  develop- 
ment potential.  The  State  Lands  Commis- 
sion is  very  supportive  of  this  approach  to 
consolidating  state  holdings  for  more  effi- 
cient management. 

Question  7.  What  effect  will  the  Califor- 
nia Desert  Protection  Act  have  on  boating 
and  other  uses  along  the  Colorado  River? 

Answer.  The  bill  will  not  affect  navigation 
on  the  main  channel  of  the  Colorado  River. 
It  will  protect  some  of  the  reedbeds  and 
other  riverside  habitat  in  the  side  bays  in 
two  National  Wildlife  Refuges  along  the 
river.  Canoeing  and  other  non-motorized 
recreation  may  continue  in  these  areas. 
Camping,  hunting,  and  fishing  are  now  reg- 
ulated in  the  refuges  and  this  will  not 
change. 

Question  8.  The  California  Desert  is  used 
extensively  by  the  military  for  aircraft 
training  and  weapon  testing.  Would  this  be 
changed?  What  will  be  the  impact  on  gener- 
al aviation? 

Answer.  Current  military  regulations  gov- 
erning flights  over  national  parks  would 
present  some  conflicts  for  low  level  flights. 
The  exact  nature  of  these  flights,  applicable 
regulations  and  their  impacts  on  park  ex- 
pansions and  wilderness  areas  is  being  inves- 
tigated. Under  current  regulations,  general 
aviation  would  continue  unchanged.  These 
regulations  are  being  analyzed  in  the  light 
of  the  recent  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 
accident. 

Question  9.  What  will  t>e  the  impact  of  S. 
2061  on  rock-hounding? 

Answer.  While  some  rock-hounding  oppor- 
tunities will  no  longer  be  available  in  those 
areas  being  added  to  the  national  park 
system,  wilderness  areas  remain  available 
for  collectors  of  mineral  specimens.  Areas 
being  placed  in  wilderness  are  by  definition 
without  roads,  and  very  little  loss  of  access 
will  occur  under  the  California  Desert  Pro- 
tection Act. 

Question  10.  What  will  the  impact  of  the 
California  Desert  Protection  Act  Xx  on 
hunting  by  the  public? 

Answer.  Hunting  is  allowed  in  wilderness 
areas,  and  serious  hunters  will  no  doubt  wel- 
come the  additional  protection  given  to 
wildlife  by  wilderness  management.  Hunting 
will  not  be  permitted  in  the  new  national 
parks. 

Question  11.  Will  the  thousands  of  ORV 
users  still  have  a  place  to  ride? 

Answer.  Over  four  and  a  half  million  acres 
will  remain  open  for  current  BLM  multiple 
use  management  practice,  including  Open 
Areas.  Over  $8  million  in  State  Off-Highway 
Vehicle  funds  from  user  fees  and  gas  taxes 
have  been  used  in  the  last  few  years  to  pro- 
vide additional  ORV  areas  in  and  out  of  the 
desert.  Only  the  north  end  of  the  Algodones 
Dunes,  south  of  the  Mammoth  Wash  would 
be  closed.  This  area  was  recommended  for 
wilderness  in  the  "Pinal  EIS"  for  the  Desert 
Plan.  BLM  changed  its  recommendation 
from  "Recommended  for  Wilderness"  to 
"Open  for  ORV  use  "  after  the  Final  EIS 
was  published.  The  number  of  endangered 
species  and  sensitive  plants  and  animals  in- 
dicates it  should  be  closed. 


Question  12.  Will  the  dirt  roads  in  the 
California  Desert  be  closed  by  the  bill? 

Answer.  Tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
roads  remain  open  under  the  California 
Desert  Protection  Act.  No  currently  main- 
tained roads  used  for  touring  and  sightsee- 
ing will  be  closed  by  the  bill.  In  many  cases, 
wilderness  boundaries  have  been  drawn  spe- 
cifically to  allow  vehicle  access  on  existing 
routes. 

Question  13.  How  will  S.  2061  affect  the 
long  distance  point-to-point  motorcycle 
races  in  the  California  Desert,  including  the 
Barstow-to- Vegas  race? 

Answer.  The  legislation  does  not  prohibit 
any  of  the  paint-to-point  motorcycle  races 
in  the  desert.  However,  there  will  need  to  be 
a  slight  change  in  the  current  course  used 
for  the  Barstow-to-Vegas  race. 

Question  14.  What  happens  to  grazing 
under  this  bill? 

Answer.  Grazing  may  continue  in  wilder- 
ness areas.  Section  410  of  the  bill  provides 
that  grazing  in  the  proposed  Mojave  Nation- 
al Park  will  be  phased  out  as  current  per- 
mits expire. 

Question  IS.  I  have  heard  that  there  are 
millions  of  dollars  of  minerals,  including 
critical  strategic  minerals,  in  the  California 
Desert.  Would  these  be  lost  to  development 
under  the  bill? 

Answer.  The  major  mineral  commodities 
now  t>eing  produced  in  the  Callforhia  Desert 
are  sand  and  gravel.  The  California  Desert 
has  l>een  intensively  prospected  for  over  a 
hundred  years.  Most  studies  show  that 
there  is  little  remaining  cotnmercially  devel- 
opable mineralization  in  the  California 
Desert. 

Question  16.  What  will  happen  to  current 
mining  under  the  California  Desert  Protec- 
tion Act? 

Answer.  All  active  commercial  mining  will 
be  allowed  to  continue  under  the  bill. 

Question  1 7.  Will  archaeologists  and  other 
scientists  be  able  to  continue  to  study  the 
California  Desert  under  S.  2016? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question  18.  Is  access  by  the  handicapped 
changed  by  the  California  Desert  Protection 
Act? 

Answer.  No,  access  would  remain  essen- 
tially unchanged.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  roads  remain  open  under  the  bill. 
In  many  cases,  wilderness  boundaries  have 
been  drawn  specifically  to  allow  vehicle 
access  on  existing  routes. 

Question  19.  Will  the  new  parks  and  wil- 
derness areas  change  the  way  other  parts  of 
the  California  Desert  may  be  used  because 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Answer.  The  legislation  does  not  change 
air  classifications.  This  remains  under  state 
control.  Changes  to  the  existing  classes  can 
be  made  only  by  an  act  of  the  California 
State  Legislature  and  signed  by  the  Gover- 
nor. 

Question  20.  Are  all  of  these  proposed  wil- 
derness areas  free  of  roads  and  do  they  have 
those  qualities  required  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation? 

Answer.  Absolutely.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  areas  proposed  for  wilderness 
have  been  identified  in  the  BLM's  own  in- 
ventory as  areas  meeting  the  criteria  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  The  exceptions  have  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  also. 

Question  21.  What  happens  to  mining 
claims  in  the  new  national  parks? 

Answer.  The  legislation  requires  first  that 
the  claims  be  recorded.  Experience  in  Death 
Valley  National  Monument  indicates  that 
only  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  claims  will  ever 
be  recorded  with  the  National  Park  Service 


and  require  a  validity  examination.  After 
the  validity  examination,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  must  submit  recommendations 
to  Congress  on  whether  the  valid  or  patent- 
ed claims  should  be  acquired. 

Question  22.  Do  the  proposed  additions  to 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monument  include 
areas  of  enormous  mineral  values? 

Answer.  No.  The  Joshua  Tree  National 
Monument  boundary  was  changed  in  1951 
to  allow  mining  in  support  of  the  Korean 
War  effort.  The  only  area  developed  was 
around  the  now  closed  Kaiser  Iron  Mine  at 
Eagle  Mountain.  The  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed additions  have  been  drawn  to  exclude 
the  developed  area. 

Question  23.  Will  entrance  fees  charged  in 
these  new  national  parks  restrict  traffic  in 
the  surrounding  desert  communities? 

Answer.  The  California  Desert  Protection 
Act  does  not  propose  any  fees  for  use  of  the 
new  national  parks.  Current  regulations 
permit  the  National  Park  Service  to  charge 
fees  at  the  existing  Death  Valley  and 
Joshua  Tree  National  Monuments,  and  the 
Park  Service  has  not  chosen  to  do  so.  The 
usual  practice  has  been  to  charge  fees  on 
cross-park  highways  only  if  they  were  con- 
structed after  the  park  was  established,  or  if 
the  road  was  constructed  with  park  funds. 

Question  24.  I'm  concerned  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  will  block  off  most  dirt 
roads  in  the  desert  and  pave  all  the  rest. 
What  about  it? 

Answer.  The  bill  leaves  these  decisions  to 
the  National  Park  Service  as  the  land  man- 
agement agency.  Current  practice  has  been 
for  few  road  improvements  in  the  parks  in 
the  California  Desert.  Any  road  closures  will 
be  done  only  with  full  public  review  and 
comment. 

Question  25.  If  the  new  national  parks  at- 
tract thousands  of  visitors,  can  the  Park 
Service  keep  the  parks  from  being  overrun 
and  destroying  the  very  values  they  are  sup- 
posed to  protect? 

Answer.  I  would  anticipate  an  increase  in 
visitation  to  these  park  areas.  However,  the 
National  Park  Service  has  decades  of  experi- 
ence in  providing  a  quality  experience  for 
the  visitor  while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  outstanding  natural  resources.  Leaving 
the  areas  without  park  status  would  not 
protect  them  from  the  inevitable  increase  in 
visitors. 

Question  26.  Will  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice restrict  camping  to  a  few  overcrowded 
and  overdeveloped  camping  areas? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily.  Death  Valley  Na- 
tional Monument  currently  permits  exten- 
sive dispersed  back  road  camping  opportuni- 
ties. 

Question  27.  Will  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act  close  the  Saline  Valley  hot 
springs  to  public  use? 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  does  not  address  this 
issue. 

Question  28.  Will  it  be  costly  to  imple- 
ment the  requirements  of  the  California 
Desert  Protection  Act? 

Answer.  There  is  no  requirement  to  pur- 
chase additional  lands  for  the  new  parks 
and  wilderness  areas  established  under  the 
bill.  While  improved  management  may  have 
some  increased  cost,  it  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  protection  of  these  valuable  nat- 
ural resources. 

Question  29.  Will  the  California  Desert 
Protection  Act  have  any  effect  on  county 
tax  bases? 

Answer.  In  one  desert  county,  the  proper- 
ty tax  revenues  from  grazing  leases  and 
mining  claims  in  the  proposed  wilderness 
areas  are  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 


county  budget.  This  minor  loss  of  income 
will  undoubtedly  be  offset  by  increased  sales 
tax,  bed  tax,  and  property  taxes  resulting 
from  increased  tourism  in  the  new  national 
parks. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  formal 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million, 
or  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  Intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  notifi- 
cations I  have  received.  The  classified 
annexes  referred  to  in  two  of  the  cov- 
ering letters  are  available  to  Senators 
in  the  office  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  SD-423. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  DC,  July  24,  1986. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-03862/86ct. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lcgar. 
ChairmaTi,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)(1)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  86-44 
and  under  separate  cover  the  classified 
annex  thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Letteris)  of  Offer  to  Portugal  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $45 
million.  Soon  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of  this 
Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  A.  Rudd. 
Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  86-44] 
Notice  op  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Opfer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)(1)  or 

the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Portugal. 

(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  defense 
equipment.'  $22  million:  other.  $23  million: 
toUI.  $45  million. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Sixty-six  MIM-72  CHAPARRAL  mis- 
siles, five  M48A2  Aerial  Intercept  Fire  Unit 
Launching  Stations,  two  AN/MPQ-54  For- 
ward Area  Alerting  Radars  (FAAR),  support 
equipment  and  spare  parts. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (UKZ). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee,  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 


(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
July  24. 1986. 

PoucY  Justification 

PORTUGAL— CHAPARRAL/ FORWARD  AREA 
ALERTING  RADAR  WEAPON  SYSTEM 

The  Government  of  Portugal  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  66  MIM-72  CHAPAR- 
RAL missiles,  five  M48A2  Aerial  Intercept 
Fire  Unit  Launching  Stations,  two  AN/ 
MPQ-54  Forward  Area  Alerting  Radars 
(FAAR),  support  equipment  and  spare 
parts.  The  estimated  cost  is  $45  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  Portual;  furthering  NATO  ra- 
tionalization, standardization,  and  inter- 
operability: and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  Government  of  Portugal  needs  a 
short-range  low  altitude  air  defense  system 
to  enhance  its  present  air  defense  capability 
and  this  sale  would  provide  for  this  require- 
ment. Portugal  will  have  no  difficulty  ab- 
sorbing these  missiles  into  its  armed  forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  for  the  CHAPAR- 
RAL-FAAR  Weapon  System  will  be  the 
F\>rd  Aerospace  and  Communications  Cor- 
poration of  Newport  Beach.  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  six  additional  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  and  three  contractor 
representatives  in  Portugal  for  one  year. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

WashingtoTi,  DC,  July  24,  1986. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-03693/86. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(bXl)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding   herewith    Transmittal    No.    86-46 
and    under   separate   cover    the   classified 
annex  thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns 
the  Department   of  the  Army's  proposed 
Letter(s)  of  Offer  to  the  Netherlands  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$22  million.  Soon  after  this  letter  is  deliv- 
ered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of 
this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  A.  Rudd, 

Acting  Director        | 

[Transmittal  No.  86-46) 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)(1)  or 

the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Propective  Purchaser:  Netherlands. 

(ii)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  defense 
equipment.'  $21  million:  other,  $1  million: 
total,  $22  million. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: One  thousand  eight  hundred  seventy 
eight  TOW  II  anti-armor  guided  missiles. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (VRI) 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid.  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 


■  As  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Elxport 
Control  Act. 


<  As  defined  in  section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 
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(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  of  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vli)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
July  24.  1988. 

POUCT  JUSTiriCATIOIt 
IfSTHERLANDS— TOW  II  MISSILES 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has 
requested  the  purchase  of  1.878  TOW  II 
anti-armor  guided  missiles.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $22  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  the  Netherlands:  furthering 
NATO  rationalization,  standardization,  and 
interoperability:  and  enhancing  the  defense 
of  the  Western  Alliance. 

Netherlands  needs  these  TOW  II  missiles 
to  upgrade  its  anti-armor  capabilities.  The 
Netherlands  will  have  no  difficulty  absorb- 
ing these  missUes  into  its  armed  forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Hughes  Air- 
craft of  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  D.S. 
Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Netherlands. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


ANTIPRAUD  LEGISLATION 
COMPROMISES 

•  Ux.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
been  working  with  my  colleagues  Sen- 
ators Cohen.  Hatch,  and  THUiuiOin). 
as  well  as  with  a  broad-based  business 
coalition  led  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  including  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association,  the  Electronic  In- 
dustries Association  and  the  Profes- 
sional Services  Council,  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus on  comprehensive  antifraud 
legislation.  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
we  have  reached  agreement  on  both  S. 
1562.  the  False  Claims  Reform  Act.  re- 
ported favorably  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  S.  1134.  the  Program 
Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act.  reported  fa- 
vorably from  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

I  would  like  to  express  sincere 
thanks  to  my  colleague.  Senator 
CoHKR,  who  has  labored  long  and  hard 
to  advance  antifraud  provisions,  as 
well  as  to  Senators  Hatch  and  Thur- 
MOHD.  whose  efforts  successfully  ad- 
dressed concerns  raised  and  whose  co- 
operation moved  these  important 
pieces  of  legislation  forward. 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Grassley  in 
announcing  that  a  compromise  has 
been  reached  on  both  his  legislation 
and  my  program  fraud  bill  that  should 
allow  the  Senate  to  pass  both  meas- 
ures expeditiously. 

The  compromises,  in  my  Judgment, 
meet  the  concerns  raised  by  Senator 
Hatch  and  others  without  in  any  way 


weakening  the  fundamental  provisions 
of  either  bill.  Passage  of  S.  1562  and  S. 
1134  will  send  a  strong  signal  to  those 
individuals  and  companies  tempted  to 
defraud  the  Federal  Government  that 
such  behavior  will  not  be  tolerated. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Senator  Hatch  and  his  staff, 
who  have  worked  tirelessly  to  reach  a 
compromise  that  would  be  fair  to  all 
concerned.  Similarily.  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  shown  responsible  lead- 
ership in  negotiating  a  compromise 
that  responds  to  the  major  concerns 
expressed  by  the  business  community. 

Finally.  Senator  Grassley  and  his 
staff  deserve  much  credit  for  their  un- 
wavering commitment  to  strengthen- 
ing the  False  Claims  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
compromise  amendments  that  we  are 
submitting  today  will  pave  the  road  to 
enactment  of  S.  1134  and  S.  1562.  pro- 
viding the  Government  with  much- 
needed  tools  in  the  fight  against 
fraud.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  now  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  for 
his  comments. 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  seri- 
ousness of  fraud  against  the  Govern- 
ment is  well  documented.  A  1981  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  docu- 
mented over  77.000  cases  of  fraud  and 
other  illegal  activities  reported  in  21 
agencies  during  a  3-year  period.  While 
the  tremendous  impact  of  such  fraud 
is  clear,  particularly  in  light  of  efforts 
to  trim  the  burgeoning  Federal  deficit, 
the  investigatory  tools,  the  penalties 
and  damages,  as  well  as  the  broad 
based  administrative  procedure  pro- 
posed in  these  legislative  efforts  have 
many  important  implications. 

A  hearing  was  held  in  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  examine  this  leg- 
islation and  to  outline  the  due  process 
and  other  constitutional  concerns 
raised  by  opponents  of  this  legislation. 
In  response  to  the  criticisms  noted  at 
the  hearing  and  elsewhere.  Senators 
Grassl£y,  Cohen,  Thurmond,  and 
myself,  entered  into  negotiations.  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation to  these  Senators  for  their 
diligent  efforts  to  meet  the  concerns 
raised  and  to  reach  a  compromise  on 
these  important  bills. 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  ask  that  the 
agreed  upon  amendments,  which  will 
be  offered  by  myself  and  Senator 
Cohen  when  the  bills  are  considered 
on  the  Senate  floor,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  full 
Senate  will  soon  approve  these  bills  as 
amended  and  take  an  important  and 
much-needed  step  forward  in  the  fight 
to  stop  fraud  against  the  taxpayers. 

The  material  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  to  the  text  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, insert  the  following: 

SEC  I.SHORTTrrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Program 
Civil  Fraud  Remedies  Act  of  1986". 


SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  PiNDiMos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  false,  fictitious,  and  fraudulent  claims 
and  statements  in  Government  programs 
are  a  serious  problem: 

(2)  false,  fictitious,  and  fraudulent  claims 
and  statements  in  Government  programs 
result  in  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally by  allowing  persons  to  receive  Federal 
funds  to  which  they  are  not  entitled: 

(3)  false,  fictitious,  and  fraudulent  claims 
and  statements  in  Government  programs 
undermine  the  Integrity  of  such  programs 
by  allowing  ineligible  persons  to  participate 
in  such  programs:  and 

(4)  present  civil  and  criminal  remedies  for 
such  claims  and  statements  are  not  suffi- 
ciently responsive. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  provide  Federal  agencies  which  are 
the  victims  of  false,  fictitious,  and  fraudu- 
lent claims  and  statements  with  an  adminis- 
trative remedy  to  recompense  such  agencies 
for  losses  resulting  from  such  claims  and 
statements,  to  permit  administrative  pro- 
ceedings to  be  brought  against  persons  who 
make,  present,  or  submit  such  claims  and 
statements,  and  to  deter  the  making,  pre- 
senting, and  submitting  of  such  claims  and 
statements  in  the  future:  and 

(2)  to  provide  due  process  protections  to 
all  persons  who  are  subject  to  the  adminis- 
trative adjudication  of  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent  claims  or  statements. 

SEC.  3.  PROVISION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  REMEDIES 
FOR  FALSE  CLAIMS  AND  STATE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Remedies.— Title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  chapter  7  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  8— ADMINISTRATIVE  REMEDIES 
FOR  FALSE  CLAIMS  AND  STATEMENTS 

"Sec. 

"801.  Definitions. 

"802.  False  claims  and  statements:  liability. 
"803.  Hearing  and  determinations. 
"804.  Sub|>oena  authority. 
"805.  Judicial  review. 

"806.  Collection  of  civil  penalties  and  assess- 
ments. 
"807.  Right  to  setoff. 
"808.  Limitations. 
"809.  Regulations. 
"810.  Reports. 
"811.  Effect  on  other  law. 
"812.  Prohibition  against  delegation. 
"§  801.  Dennitioni 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  'authority'  means— 

"(A)  an  executive  department: 

"(B)  a  military  department: 

"(C)  an  establishment  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  11(2)  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978)  which  is  not  an  executive 
department:  and 

"(D)  the  United  States  Postal  Service; 

"(2)  authority  head'  means— 

"(A)  the  head  of  an  authority:  or 

"(B)  an  official  or  employee  of  the  author- 
ity designated,  in  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  head  of  the  authority,  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  head  of  the  authority: 

"(3)  'claim'  means  any  request,  demand,  or 
submission— 

"(A)  made  to  an  authority  for  property, 
services,  or  money  (including  money  repre- 
senting grants,  loans,  insurance,  or  bene- 
fits): 

"(B)  made  to  a  recipient  of  property,  serv- 
ices, or  money  from  an  authority  or  to  a 
party  to  a  contract  with  an  authority— 


■■(1)  for  property  or  services  if  the  United 
States— 
"(I)  provided  such  property  or  services: 
"(II)  provided  any  portion  of  the  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  such  property  or  services:  or 
"(III)   will   reimburse   such    recipient   or 
party  for  the  purchase  of  such  property  or 
services:  or 

"(ii)  for  the  payment  of  money  (including 
money  representing  grants,  loans,  insur- 
ance, or  benefits)  if  the  United  States— 

"(I)  provided  any  portion  of  the  money  re- 
quested or  demanded:  or 

"(II)  will  reimburse  such  recipient  or 
party  for  any  portion  of  the  money  paid  on 
such  request  or  demand:  or 

"(C)  made  to  an  authority  which  has  the 
effect  of  decreasing  an  obligation  to  pay  or 
account  for  property,  services,  or  money, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
claim  made  In  any  return  of  tax  imposed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954: 
"(4)  "hearing  examiner'  means— 
"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  authority  to  which 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5 
of  this  title  apply,  an  administrative  law 
Judge  appointed  in  the  authority  pursuant 
to  section  3105  of  this  title  or  detailed  to  the 
authority  pursuant  to  section  3344  of  this 
title:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  authority  to  which 
the  provisions  of  such  subchapter  do  not 
apply,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  author- 
ity who— 

"(1)  is  selected  under  chapter  33  of  this 
title  pursuant  to  the  competitive  examina- 
tion process  applicable  to  administrative  law 
Judges; 

"(ii)  is  appointed  by  the  authority  head  to 
conduct  hearings  under  section  803  of  this 
title: 

"(ill)  is  assigned  to  cases  in  rotation  so  far 
as  practicable; 

"(iv)  may  not  perform  duties  inconsistent 
with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
hearing  examiner; 

"(v)  is  entitled  to  pay  prescribed  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  independ- 
ently of  ratings  and  reconunendations  made 
by  the  authority  and  in  accordance  with 
chapter  51  of  this  title  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  this  title: 

"(vi)  is  not  subject  to  performance  ap- 
praisal pursuant  to  chapter  43  of  this  title: 
and 

"(vii)  may  be  removed,  suspended,  fur- 
loughed,  or  reduced  in  grade  or  pay  only  for 
good  cause  established  and  determined  by 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  hearing  by 
such  Board: 

"(5)  investigating  official'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who— 

"(AKi)  In  the  case  of  an  authority  in 
which  an  Office  of  Inspector  General  is  es- 
tablished by  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  or  by  any  other  Federal  law.  is  the  In- 
spector General  of  that  authority  or  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  such  Office  designated 
by  the  Inspector  General: 
""(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  authority  in  which 
\  an  Office  of  Inspector  General  is  not  estab- 
lished by  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978 
or  by  any  other  Federal  law,  is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  authority  designated  by  the 
authority  head  to  conduct  investigations 
under  section  803(aKl)  of  this  title;  or 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  a  military  department, 
is  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  E>efense  who  is  designated  by  the 
Inspector  General;  and 


"(B)  who.  if  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  on  active  duty, 
is  serving  in  grade  0-7  or  above  or.  if  a  civil- 
ian employee,  is  serving  in  a  position  for 
which  the  rate  of  basic  pay  Is  not  less  than 
the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  for  grade 
GS-16  or  above  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule; 

"(6)  "knows  or  has  reason  to  know',  for 
purposes  of  establishing  liability  under  sec- 
tion 802.  means  that  a  person,  with  respect 
to  a  claim  or  statement— 

"(A)  has  actual  knowledge  that  the  claim 
or  statement  is  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudu- 
lent; 

"(B)  acts  In  deliberate  ignorance  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  claim  or  statement:  or 
"(C>  acts  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  claim  or  statement. 

'"(7)  person'  means  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  private 
organization: 

"(8)  reviewing  official'  means  any  officer 
or  employee  of  an  authority— 

"(A)  who  is  designated  by  the  authority 
head  to  make  the  determination  required 
under  section  803(a)(2)  of  this  title: 

"(B)  who.  if  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  on  active  duty, 
is  serving  in  grade  0-7  or  above  or.  if  a  civil- 
ian employee,  is  serving  in  a  position  for 
which  the  rate  of  basic  pay  is  not  less  than 
the  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  for  grade 
GS-16  or  above  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule: and 
"(C)  who  is— 

"(i)  not  subject  to  supervision  by.  or  re- 
quired to  report  to.  the  investigating  offi- 
cial: and 

"'(ii)  not  employed  in  the  organizational 
unit  of  the  authority  in  which  the  investi- 
gating official  is  employed:  and 

"(9)  'statement'  means  any  written  repre- 
sentation, certification,   affirmation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  accounting  or  bookkeeping 
entry— 
"'(A)  with  respect  to  a  claim;  or 
"(B)  with  respect  to— 
"(i)  a  contract  with,  or  a  bid  or  proposal 
for  a  contract  with; 
"(ii)  a  grant,  loan,  or  benefit  from; 
"'(iii)  an  application  for  insurance  from:  or 
"(iv)  an  application  for  employment  with, 
an  authority,  or  any  State,  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  other  party  acting  on 
behalf  of,  or  based  upon  the  credit  or  guar- 
antee of.  an  authority, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
statement  made  in  any  return  of  tax  im- 
posed by   the   Internal   Revenue   Code  of 
1954. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)— 

"'(1)  each  voucher,  invoice,  claim  form,  or 
other  individual  request  or  demand  for 
property,  services,  or  money  constitutes  a 
separate  claim: 

"(2)  each  claim  for  property,  services,  or 
money  is  subject  to  this  chapter  regardless 
of  whether  such  property,  services,  or 
money  is  actually  delivered  or  paid;  and 

"(3)  a  claim  shall  be  considered  made,  pre- 
sented, or  submitted  to  an  authority,  recipi- 
ent, or  party  when  such  claim  is  actually 
made  to  an  agent,  fiscal  intermediary,  or 
other  entity,  including  any  SUte  or  political 
sulKlivision  thereof,  acting  for  or  on  behalf 
of  such  authority,  recipient,  or  party. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (9)  of  sub- 
section (a)— 

"•(1)  each  written  representation,  certifica- 
tion, or  affirmation  constitutes  a  separate 
statement;  and 


"(2)  a  statement  shall  be  considered  made, 
presented,  or  submitted  to  an  authority 
when  such  statement  is  actually  made  to  an 
agent,  fiscal  intermediary,  or  other  entity, 
including  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  au- 
thority. 

"§  8t2.  Falae  elain  and  ftatemcnts:  liaMlity 

"'(aKl)  Any  person  who  makes,  presents, 
or  submits,  or  causes  to  be  made,  presented, 
or  submitted,  a  claim  that  the  person  knows 
or  has  reason  to  iuiow— 
"(A)  is  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent; 
"(B)  includes  or  is  supported  by  any  state- 
ment which  is  described  in  clause  (1)  or  (il> 
of  paragraph  (2KA):  or 

"'(C)  is  for  payment  for  the  provision  of 
property  or  services  which  the  person  has 
not  provided  as  claimed, 
shall  t>e  subject  to.  in  addition  to  any  other 
remedy  that  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  such  claim.  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  such  person 
shall  also  be  subject  to  an  assessment,  in 
lieu  of  damages  sustained  by  the  United 
States  because  of  such  claim,  of  not  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  such  claim,  or  the 
portion  of  such  claim,  which  is  determined 
imder  this  chapter  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
preceding  sentence. 

'"(2)  Any  person  who  makes,  presents,  or 
submits,  or  causes  to  be  made,  presented,  or 
submitted,  a  written  statement  that— 

"(A)  the  person  knows  or  has  reason  to 
know— 

"(1)  asserts  a  material  fact  which  is  false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent;  or 
"(UMI)  omits  a  material  fact; 
"(II)  as  a  result  of  such  omission,  such 
statement  is  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent; 
and 

■"(III)  the  person  making,  presenting,  or 
submitting  such  statement  has  a  duty  to  in- 
clude such  material  fact  in  the  statement: 
and 

"(B)  contains  or  is  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
press certification  or  affirmation  of  the 
truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  the  contents 
of  the  statement. 

shall  be  subject  to,  in  addition  to  any  other 
remedy  that  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for 
each  such  statement. 

"'(3)  An  assessment  shall  not  be  made 
under  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1> 
with  respect  to  a  claim  if  payment  by  the 
Government  has  not  been  made  on  such 
claim  prior  to  the  date  on  which  a  notice  is 
issued  with  respect  to  such  claim  under  sec- 
tion 803(dXl)  of  this  tiUe. 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  a  determination  under  sectioD 
803(aM2)  of  this  tiUe  that  there  is  adequate 
evidence  to  l>elieve  that  a  person  is  liable 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or 

"(B)  a  determination  under  section  803  of 
this  title  that  a  person  is  liable  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section, 
may  provide  the  authority  with  groundB  for 
commencing  any  administrative  or  contrac- 
tual action  against  such  peiaon  which  is  au- 
thorized by  law  and  which  is  in  addition  to 
any  action  against  such  peraon  under  this 
chapter. 

"(2)  A  determination  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  may  be  used  by 
the  authority,  but  shall  not  require  such  au- 
thority, to  commence  any  administratiTe  or 
contractual  action  which  is  autboriaed  by 
Uw. 
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"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  administrative  or 
contractual  action  to  suspend  or  debar  any 
person  who  is  eligible  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  Federal  Government,  a  determina- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  considered  as  a  conclu- 
sive determination  of  such  person's  respon- 
sibility pursuant  to  Federal  procurement 
laws  and  regulations. 
"9  803.  Hearing  and  dctcrminationg 

"(aXl)  The  investigating  official  of  an  au- 
thority may  investigate  allegations  that  a 
person  is  liable  under  section  802  of  this 
title  and  shall  report  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  such  investigation  to  the  review- 
ing official  of  the  authority.  The  preceding 
sentence  does  not  modify  any  responsibility 
of  an  investigating  official  to  report  viola- 
tions of  criminal  law  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

"(2)  If  the  reviewing  official  of  an  author- 
ity determines,  based  upon  the  report  of  the 
investigating  official  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  that  there  is  adequate  evi- 
dence to  believe  that  a  person  is  liable  under 
section  802  of  this  title,  the  reviewing  offi- 
cial shall  transmit  to  the  Attorney  General 
a  written  notice  of  the  intention  of  such  of- 
ficial to  refer  the  allegations  of  such  liabil- 
ity to  a  hearing  examiner  of  such  authority. 
Such  notice  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  of  the  re- 
viewing official  for  the  referral  of  such  alle- 
gations: 

"(B)  a  statement  specifying  the  evidence 
which  supports  such  allegations: 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  claims  or  state- 
ments for  which  liability  under  section  802 
of  this  title  is  alleged: 

"(D>  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money 
or  the  value  of  property  or  services  request- 
ed or  demanded  in  violation  of  section  802 
of  this  title;  and 

"(E)  a  statement  of  any  exculpatory  or 
mitigating  circumstances  which  may  relate 
to  such  claims  or  statements. 

•(bKl)  Within  90  days  after  receipt  of  a 
notice  from  a  reviewing  official  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a),  the  Attorney 
General  or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General  shall 
transmit  a  written  statement  to  the  review- 
ing official  which  siiecifies— 

"(A)  that  the  Attorney  General  or  such 
Assistant  Attorney  General  approves  or  dis- 
approves the  referral  to  a  hearing  examiner 
of  the  allegations  of  liability  stated  in  such 
notice: 

"(B)  in  any  case  in  which  the  referral  of 
allegations  is  approved,  that  the  initiation 
of  a  proceeding  under  section  803  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  such  allegations  is  ap- 
propriate; and 

"(C)  in  any  case  in  which  the  referral  of 
allegations  is  disapproved,  the  reasons  for 
such  disapproval. 

"(2)  A  reviewing  official  may  refer  allega- 
tions of  liability  to  a  hearing  examiner  only 
if  the  Attorney  General  or  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General  designated  by  the  Attorney 
General  approves  the  referral  of  such  alle- 
gations in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(3)  If  the  Attorney  General  or  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  designated  by  the  At- 
torney General  transmits  to  an  authority 
head  a  written  finding  that  the  continu- 
ation of  any  hearing  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  a  claim  or  statement  may  adverse- 
ly affect  any  pending  or  potential  criminal 
or  civil  action  related  to  such  claim  or  state- 
ment, such  hearing  shall  be  immediately 
stayed  and  may  be  resumed  only  upon  writ- 
ten authorization  of  the  Attorney  General. 


"(c>  No  allegations  of  liability  under  sec- 
tion 802  of  this  title  with  respect  to  any 
claim  made,  presented,  or  submitted  by  any 
person  shall  be  referred  to  a  hearing  exam- 
iner under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  if 
the  reviewing  official  determines  that— 

"(1)  an  amount  of  money  in  excess  of 
$100,000;  or 

"(2)  property  or  services  with  a  value  in 
excess  of  $100,000. 

is  requested  or  demanded  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 802  of  this  title  in  such  claim  or  in  a 
group  of  related  claims  which  are  submitted 
at  the  time  6uch  claim  is  submitted. 

"(d)(1)  On  the  date  on  which  a  reviewing 
official  is  permitted  to  refer  allegations  of 
liability  to  a  hearing  examiner  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  reviewing  of- 
ficial shall  mail,  by  registered  or  certified 
mail,  or  shall  deliver,  a  notice  to  the  person 
alleged  to  be  liable  under  section  802  of  this 
title.  Such  notice  shall  specify  the  allega- 
tions of  liability  against  such  person  and 
shall  state  the  right  of  such  person  to  re- 
quest a  hearing  with  respect  to  such  allega- 
tions. 

"(2)  If,  within  30  days  after  receiving  a 
notice  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  person  receiving  such  notice  re- 
quests a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  such  notice— 

"(A)  the  reviewing  official  shall  refer  such 
allegations  to  a  hearing  examiner  for  the 
commencement  of  such  hearing:  and 

"(B)  the  hearing  examiner  shall  com- 
mence such  hearing  by  mailing  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mail,  or  by  delivery,  of  a 
notice  which  complies  with  paragraphs 
(2)(A)  and  (3)(B)(i)  of  subsection  (g)  to  such 
person. 

"(e)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  at  any  time 
after  receiving  a  notice  under  paragraph 
(2)(B)  of  subsection  (d).  the  person  receiving 
such  notice  shall  be  entitled  to  review,  and 
upon  payment  of  a  reasonable  fee  for  dupli- 
cation, shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  a  copy  of, 
all  relevant  and  material  documents,  tran- 
scripts, records,  and  other  materials,  which 
relate  to  such  allegations  and  upon  which 
the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  investi- 
gating official  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  are  based. 

"(B)  A  person  is  not  entitled  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  review  and  obtain  a  copy 
of  any  document,  transcript,  record,  or  ma- 
terial which— 

"(i)  is  privileged  under  Federal  or  State 
law;  or 

"(ii)  is  an  interagency  or  intraagency 
letter,  memorandum,  ansLlysis,  or  other  ma- 
terial which  would  not  be  available  by  law 
to  a  party  other  than  an  agency  in  a  legal 
action  to  which  an  agency  is  a  party. 

"(2)  At  any  time  after  receiving  a  notice 
under  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  subsection  (d), 
the  person  receiving  such  notice  shall  l)e  en- 
titled to  obtain  all  exculpatory  information 
in  the  possession  of  the  investigating  offi- 
cial or  the  reviewing  official  relating  to  the 
allegations  contained  in  such  notice.  The 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  do  not  apply  to  any  document, 
transcript,  record,  or  other  material,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  in  which  such  exculpatory 
information  is  contained. 

"(f)  Any  hearing  commenced  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (d)  shall  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  hearing  examiner  on  the  record  in 
order  to  determine- 

"( 1 )  the  liability  of  a  person  under  section 
802  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  if  a  person  is  determined  to  be  liable 
under  such  section,  the  amount  of  any  civil 


penalty  and  assessment  to  be  imposed  on 
such  person. 

Any  such  determination  shall  be  based  on 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

"(g)(1)  Elach  hearing  under  sulisection  (f) 
of  this  section  shall  be  conducted— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  authority  to  which 
the  provisions  of  sul>chapter  II  of  chapter  5 
of  this  title  apply,  in  accordance  with— 

"(i)  the  provisions  of  such  subchapter  to 
the  extent  that  such  provisions  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter: and 

"(ii)  procedures  promulgated  by  the  au- 
thority head  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  authority  to  which 
the  provisions  of  such  subchapter  do  not 
apply,  in  accordance  with  procedures  pro- 
mulgated by  the  authority  head  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sut>section. 

"(2)  An  authority  head  of  an  authority  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1)  shall  by  regulation  promulgate  proce- 
dures for  the  conduct  of  hearings  under  this 
chapter.  Such  procedures  shall  include: 

"(A)  The  provision  of  written  notice  of  the 
hearing  to  any  person  alleged  to  be  liable 
under  section  802  of  this  title,  including 
written  notice  of— 

"(i)  the  time,  place,  and  nature  of  the 
hearing; 

"(ii)  the  legal  authority  and  Jurisdiction 
under  which  the  hearing  is  to  be  held:  and 

"(iii)  the  matters  of  facts  and  law  to  be  as- 
serted. 

"(B)  The  provision  to  any  person  alleged 
to  be  liable  under  section  802  of  this  title  of 
opportunities  for  the  submission  of  facts,  ar- 
guments, offers  of  settlement,  or  proposals 
of  adjustment. 

"(C)  Procedures  to  ensure  that  the  hear- 
ing examiner  shall  not,  except  to  the  extent 
required  for  the  disposition  of  ex  parte  mat- 
ters as  authorized  by  law— 

"(i)  consult  a  person  or  party  on  a  fact  in 
issue,  unless  on  notice  and  opportunity  for 
all  parties  to  the  hearing  to  participate;  or 

"(ii)  t>e  responsible  to  or  subject  to  the  su- 
pervision or  direction  of  the  investigating 
official  or  the  reviewing  official. 

"(D)  Procedures  to  ensure  that  the  inves- 
tigating official  and  the  reviewing  official 
do  not  participate  or  advise  in  the  decision 
required  under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section 
or  the  review  of  the  decision  by  the  author- 
ity head  under  subsection  (i)  of  this  section, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (j)  of  this 
section. 

"(E)  The  provision  to  any  person  alleged 
to  be  liable  under  section  802  of  this  title  of 
opportunities  to  present  such  person's  case 
through  oral  or  documentary  evidence,  to 
submit  rebuttal  evidence,  and  to  conduct 
such  cross-examination  as  may  be  required 
for  a  full  and  true  disclosure  of  the  facts. 

"(F)  Procedures  to  permit  any  person  al- 
leged to  t>e  liable  under  section  802  of  this 
title  to  t>e  accompanied,  represented,  and 
advised  by  counsel  or  such  other  qualified 
representative  as  the  authority  head  may 
specify  in  such  regulations. 

"(G)  Procedures  to  ensure  that  the  hear- 
ing is  conducted  in  an  impartial  manner,  in- 
cluding procedures  to— 

"(i)  permit  the  hearing  examiner  to  at  any 
time  disqualify  himself;  and 

"(ii)  permit  the  filing,  in  good  faith,  of  a 
timely  and  sufficient  affidavit  alleging  per- 
sonal bias  or  another  reason  for  disqualifica- 
tion of  a  hearing  examiner  or  a  reviewing 
official. 

"(3)(A)  Each  authority  head  shall  promul- 
gate by  regulation  procedures  described  in 
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subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph  for  the 
conduct  of  hearings  under  this  chapter. 
Such  procedures  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
procedures  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

••(B)  The  procedures  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  are: 

"(i)  Procedures  for  the  inclusion,  in  any 
written  notice  of  a  hearing  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  person  alleged  to  be  liable  under 
section  802  of  this  title,  of  a  description  of 
the  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  the  hear- 
ing. 

"(ii)  Procedures  to  permit  discovery  by 
any  person  alleged  to  be  liable  under  section 
802  of  this  title  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
hearing  examiner  determines  that  such  dis- 
covery is  necessary  for  the  expeditious,  fair, 
and  reasonable  consideration  of  the  issues, 
except  that  such  procedures  shall  not  apply 
to  documents,  transcripts,  records,  or  other 
material  which  a  person  is  entitled  to  review 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  or  to 
information  to  which  a  person  is  entitled 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection. 
Procedures  promulgated  under  this  clause 
shall  prohibit  the  discovery  of  the  notice  re- 
quired under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Procedures  promulgated  under  this 
clause  shall  provide  that  requests  for  discov- 
ery under  this  clause  shall  not  be  denied  un- 
reasonably. 

"(4)  Each  hearing  under  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  shall  t>e  held— 

"(A)  in  the  judicial  district  of  the  United 
States  in  which  the  person  alleged  to  t>e 
liable  under  section  802  of  this  title  resides 
or  transacts  business: 

••(B)  in  the  judicial  district  of  the  United 
States  in  which  the  claim  or  statement  upon 
which  the  allegation  of  liability  under  such 
section  was  made,  presented,  or  submitted; 
or 

'•(C)  in  such  other  place  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  such  person  and  the  hearing  exam- 
iner who  will  conduct  such  hearing. 

•'(h)  The  hearing  examiner  shall  issue  a 
written  decision,  including  findings  and  de- 
terminations, after  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing.  Such  decision  shall  include  the 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law 
which  the  hearing  examiner  relied  upon  in 
determining  whether  a  person  is  liable 
under  this  chapter.  The  hearing  examiner 
shall  promptly  send  to  each  party  to  the 
hearing  a  copy  of  such  decision  and  a  state- 
ment describing  the  right  of  any  person  de- 
termined to  be  liable  under  section  802  of 
this  title  to  appeal  the  decision  of  the  hear- 
ing examiner  to  the  authority  head  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (i). 

"(i)(l)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  and  section  805  of  this 
title,  the  decision,  including  the  findinrs 
and  determinations,  of  the  hearing  examin- 
er issued  under  subsection  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  final. 

"(2)(A)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  clause  (ii) 
of  this  subparagraph,  within  30  days  after 
the  hearing  examiner  issues  a  decision 
under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  any 
person  determined  in  such  decision  to  be 
liable  under  section  802  of  this  title  may 
appeal  such  decision  to  the  authority  head, 
"(ii)  If,  within  the  30-day  period  described 
in  clause  (i)  of  this  subparagraph,  a  person 
determined  to  be  liable  under  this  chapter 
requests  the  authority  head  for  an  exten- 
sion of  such  30-day  period  to  file  an  appeal 
of  a  decision  issued  by  the  hearing  examiner 
under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  the  au- 
thority head  may  extend  such  period  if  such 
person  demonstrates  good  cause  for  such  ex- 
tension. 


"(B)  Any  authority  head  reviewing  under 
this  section  the  decision,  findings,  and  de- 
terminations of  a  hearing  examiner  shall 
not  consider  any  objection  that  was  not 
raised  in  the  hearing  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  unless  a  dem- 
onstration is  made  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances causing  the  failure  to  raise  the  ob- 
jection. If  any  party  demonstrates  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  authority  head  that  addi- 
tional evidence  not  presented  at  such  hear- 
ing is  material  and  that  there  were  reasona- 
ble grounds  for  the  failure  to  present  such 
evidence  at  such  hearing,  the  authority 
head  shall  remand  the  matter  to  the  hear- 
ing examiner  for  consideration  of  such  addi- 
tional evidence. 

"(C)  The  authority  head  may  affirm, 
reduce,  reverse,  compromise,  remand,  or 
settle  any  penalty  and  assessment  deter- 
mined by  the  hearing  examiner  pursuant  to 
this  section.  The  authority  head  shall 
promptly  send  to  each  party  to  the  appeal  a 
copy  of  the  decision  of  the  authority  head 
and  a  statement  describing  the  right  of  any 
person  determined  to  be  liable  under  section 
802  of  this  title  to  judicial  review  under  sec- 
tion 805  of  this  title. 

"(J)  The  reviewing  official  has  the  exclu- 
sive authority  to  compromise  or  settle  any 
allegations  of  liability  under  section  802  of 
this  title  against  a  person  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  hearing  examiner  at  any  time 
after  the  date  on  which  the  reviewing  offi- 
cial is  permitted  to  refer  allegations  of  li- 
ability to  a  hearing  examiner  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  and  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  hearing  examiner  issues  a  de- 
cision under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section. 
Any  such  compromise  or  settlement  shall  be 
in  writing. 

"g  804.  Subpoena  authority 

"(a)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  an  investiga- 
tion under  section  803(a)(1)  of  this  title,  an 
investigating  official  is  authorized— 

"(A)  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations: 
or 

"(B)  to  require  by  subpoena  the  produc- 
tion of  all  information,  documents,  reports, 
answers,  records,  accounts,  papers,  and  data 
not  otherwise  reasonably  available  to  the 
authority. 

"(2)  In  conducting  an  investigation  under 
section  803(a)(1)  of  this  title,  the  Inspector 
General  of  an  authority  may  require  by  sub- 
poena the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses if — 

"(A)  such  Inspector  General  transmits  a 
written  notice  to  the  Attorney  General 
specifying  that— 

"(i)  such  attendance  and  testimony  are 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  such  investiga- 
tion: and 

"(ii)  means  other  than  a  subpoena  to 
obtain  such  attendance  and  testimony  are 
inadequate:  and 

"(B)  within  30  days  after  the  Attorney 
General  receives  the  notice  required  by  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
or  an  Associate  Attorney  General  designat- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General  transmits  to 
such  Inspector  General  a  written  statement 
approving  such  subpoena. 

"(3)(A)  Within  30  days  after  receiving  a 
notice  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  para- 
graph (2),  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  an  Associate 
Attorney  General  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  shall  transmit  to  such  Inspec- 
tor General  a  written  statement  approving 
or  disapproving  the  subpoena  with  which 
such  notice  is  concerned. 


"(B)  If  a  subpoena  has  been  issued  under 
this  subsection  to  a  person  with  respect  to  a 
particular  allegation  or  set  of  allegations  of 
liability  under  section  802  of  this  title,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  or  an  Associate  Attorney  General 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General,  may 
not  approve  an  additional  subpoena  under 
this  subsection  to  such  person  with  respect 
to  such  allegation  or  set  of  allegations 
unless  such  person  requests  the  issuance  of 
an  additional  subpoena  under  this  subsec- 
tion or  unless— 

"(i)  the  Attorney  General,  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  or  an  Ass(x;iate  Attorney 
General  designated  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al determines,  after  investigation,  that  sin 
additional  subpoena  under  this  subsection 
to  such  person  is  necessary:  and 

"(ii)  the  Attorney  General,  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  or  such  Associate  Attorney 
General  requires  the  Inspector  General  is- 
suing such  subpoena  to  include  with  such 
subpoena  a  statement  specifying  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  such  Associate 
Attorney  General  under  clause  (i)  of  this 
subparagraph  and  the  reasons  for  such  de- 
termination. 

"(4)(A)  An  Inspector  General  of  an  au- 
thority may  not  delegate  the  authority  of 
such  Inspector  General  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  to  require  by  subpoena 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  authority. 
"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and 
paragraph  (2).  the  term  Inspector  General' 
means  an  Inspector  General  of  an  authority 
in  which  an  Office  of  Inspector  General  is 
established  by  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  or  by  any  other  Federal  law. 

••(5)(A)  Each  subpoena  issued  under  this 
subsection  shall— 

"(i)  prescribe  a  date.  time,  and  place  at 
which  oral  testimony  shall  l)e  commenced; 

"(ii)  describe  the  procedures  under  which, 
in  accordance  with  this  section,  such  testi- 
mony will  be  taken; 

"(iii)  notify  the  person  receiving  the  sub- 
poena of  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
attorney  and  any  other  representative; 

"(iv)  describe  the  general  purpose  for 
which  the  subpoena  is  being  issued  and  the 
general  nature  of  the  testimony.  Including 
the  primary  areas  of  inquiry,  which  will  be 
taken  pursuant  to  the  subpoena;  and 

"'(V)  identify  the  investigating  official  des- 
ignated by  the  Inspector  General  who  shall 
conduct  the  Investigation. 

"(B)  The  date  prescribed  under  clause  (i) 
of  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  commencement 
of  oral  testimony  pursuant  to  a  subpoena 
Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  a  date 
which  is  not  less  than  7  days  after  the  date 
on  which  such  subpoena  Is  received,  unless 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  or  an  Associate  Attorr.ey  General 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General,  deter- 
mines that  exceptional  circumstances  are 
present  which  warrant  the  commencement 
of  such  testimony  within  a  lesser  period  of 
time. 

■•(6)(A)  Any  Investigating  official  before 
whom  oral  testimony  Is  to  be  taken  shall 
put  the  person  giving  such  testimony  under 
oath  or  affirmation  and  shall  personally,  or 
by  any  individual  acting  under  the  direction 
and  In  the  presence  of  such  Investigating  of- 
ficial, record  and  transcribe  the  testimony 
of  such  person. 

"(B)  Any  Investigating  official  before 
whom  oral  testimony  under  this  section  Is  to 
be  taken  shall  exclude  from  the  place  where 
the  testimony  Is  to  be  taken  all  persons 
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except  the  person  giving  the  testimony,  the 
attorney  and  any  other  representative  for 
the  person  giving  the  testimony,  the  attor- 
ney for  the  investigating  official,  any  person 
who  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  investigat- 
ing official  and  the  person  giving  the  testi- 
mony, and  any  stenographer  taking  such 
testimony. 

"(C)  The  oral  testimony  of  any  person 
taken  pursuant  to  a  subpoena  issued  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  taken  in  the  judicial 
district  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
person  resides  or  transacts  business,  or  in 
such  other  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
such  person  and  the  investi^ting  official 
before  whom  the  oral  testimony  of  such 
person  is  to  be  taken. 

"(D)  Any  person  compelled  to  appear 
under  a  subpoena  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  accompanied,  represented,  and 
advised  by  an  attorney.  The  attorney  may 
advise  such  person,  in  confidence,  either 
upon  the  request  of  such  person  or  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  attorney,  with  respect  to 
any  question  asked  of  such  person. 

"(EKi)  After  the  testimony  of  any  person 
is  fully  transcribed,  the  investigating  official 
shall  afford  the  person  (who  may  be  accom- 
panied by  an  attorney)  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  transcript  of  such  tes- 
timony. The  transcript  shall  be  read  to  or 
by  such  person,  unless  such  examination 
and  reading  are  waived  by  such  person.  Any 
changes  in  form  or  substance  which  such 
person  desires  to  make  shall  be  entered  and 
identified  upon  the  transcript  by  the  inves- 
tigating official  with  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons given  by  such  person  for  making  such 
changes.  The  transcript  shall  then  be  signed 
by  such  person,  unless  such  person  in  writ- 
ing waives  the  signing,  is  ill.  cannot  be 
found,  or  refuses  to  sign. 

"(ii)  If  the  transcript  is  not  signed  by  the 
person  within  30  days  after  the  date  upon 
which  the  person  is  first  afforded  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  examine  the  transcript, 
the  investigating  official  shall  sign  the  tran- 
script and  state  on  the  record  the  fact  of 
the  waiver,  illness,  absence  of  such  person, 
or  the  refusal  to  sign,  together  with  any  rea- 
sons given  for  the  failure  to  sign. 

"(P)  The  investigating  official  shall  certi- 
fy on  the  transcript  that  the  person  giving 
testimony  was  duly  sworn  by  the  investigat- 
ing official  and  that  the  transcript  is  a  true 
record  of  the  testimony  given  by  such 
person. 

"(O)  The  investigating  official  shall  fur- 
nish a  copy  of  the  transcript  (upon  payment 
of  reasonable  charges  for  the  transcript)  to 
the  person  giving  testimony. 

"(H)  Any  person  appearing  for  the  taking 
of  oral  testimony  pursuant  to  a  subpoena 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  same  fees  and  mileage  which  are 
paid  to  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  Por  the  purposes  of  conducting  a 
hearing  under  section  803(f)  of  this  title,  a 
hearing  examiner  is  authorized— 

"(1)  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations; 
and 

"(2)  to  require  by  subpoena  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  all  information,  documents, 
reports,  answers,  records,  accounts,  papers, 
and  other  data  and  documentary  evidence 
which  the  hearing  examiner  considers  rele- 
vant and  material  to  the  hearing. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  an  investigat- 
ing official  or  a  hearing  examiner,  as  the 
case  may  be,  may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  district  in  which 
such  investigation  or  hearing  is  being  con- 
ducted, or  where  the  person  receiving  the 
subpoena  resides  or  conducts  business.  The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  issue  sui  appropriate 
order  for  the  enforcement  of  any  such  sub- 
poena. Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  is  punishable  by  such  court  as  con- 
tempt. 
"S  865.  Judicial  review 

"(aHl)  A  determination  by  a  reviewing  of- 
ficial under  section  803  of  this  title  shall  be 
final  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  judicial 
review. 

"(2)  Unless  a  petition  is  filed  under  this 
section,  a  determination  under  section  803 
of  this  title  that  a  person  is  liable  under  sec- 
tion 802  of  this  title  shall  be  final  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

"(bHlKA)  Any  person  for  whom  a  deter- 
mination of  liability  under  section  802  of 
this  title  has  been  made  pursuant  to  section 
803  of  this  title  may  obtain  review  of  such 
determination  in— 

"(i)  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  person  resides 
or  transacts  business; 

"(ii)  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  the  claim  or  state- 
ment upon  which  the  determination  of  li- 
ability is  based  was  made,  presented,  or  sub- 
mitted; or 

"(iii)  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

"(B)  Such  review  may  be  obtained  by 
filing  in  any  such  court  a  written  petition 
that  such  determination  be  modified  or  set 
aside.  Such  petition  shall  be  filed— 

"(i)  only  after  such  person  has  exhausted 
all  administrative  remedies  under  this  chap- 
ter, and 

"(11)  within  60  days  after  the  date  on 
wtiich  the  authority  head  sends  such  person 
a  copy  of  the  decision  of  such  authority 
head  under  section  803(i)(2)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  transmit 
a  copy  of  a  petition  filed  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  to  the  authority  head 
and  to  the  Attorney  (3eneral.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  copy  of  such  petition,  the  authority 
head  shall  transmit  to  the  Attorney  General 
the  record  in  the  proceeding  resulting  in  the 
determination  of  liability  under  section  802 
of  this  title.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  the  courts  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
review  the  decision,  findings,  and  determi- 
nations in  issue  and  to  affirm,  modify, 
remand  for  further  consideration,  or  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  decision,  find- 
ings, and  determinations  of  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer and  the  authority  head,  and  to  en- 
force such  decision,  findings,  and  determina- 
tions to  the  extent  that  such  decision,  find- 
ings, and  determinations  are  affirmed  or 
modified. 

"(c)  The  findings  of  the  hearing  examiner 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive,  and  shall  not  be  set 
aside  unless  the  decision  of  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer is  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of 
discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  accordance 
with  law.  or  if  such  findings  are  not  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

"(d)  Any  court  of  appeals  reviewing  under 
this  section  the  decision,  findings,  and  de- 
terminations of  a  hearing  examiner  o^  an 
authority  head  shall  not  consider  any  objec- 
tion that  was  not  raised  in  the  hearing  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  section  803(f)  of  this 
title  unless  a  demonstration  is  made  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  causing  the  fail- 


ure to  raise  the  objection.  If  any  party  dem- 
onstrates to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  additional  evidence  not  presented  at 
such  hearing  is  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to 
present  such  evidence  at  such  hearing,  the 
court  shall  remand  the  matter  to  the  hear- 
ing examiner  for  consideration  of  such  addi- 
tional evidence. 

"(e)  Upon  a  final  determination  by  the 
court  of  appeals  that  a  person  is  liable 
under  section  802  of  this  title,  the  court 
shall  enter  a  final  judgment  for  the  appro- 
priate amount  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  Judgment  may  be  recorded  and  en- 
forced by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  same 
extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  a  judg- 
ment entered  by  any  United  States  district 
court. 

"§  806.  Collection  of  civil  penaltiea  and  bmcm- 

menU 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  judicial  enforcement  of  any 
civil  penalty  or  assessment  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Any  penalty  or  assessment  imposed  in 
a  determination  which  has  become  final 
pursuant  to  section  803  of  this  title  may  be 
recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General.  In  any  such  action,  no 
matter  that  was  raised  or  that  could  have 
been  raised  in  a  hearing  conducted  under 
section  803(f)  of  this  title  or  pursuant  to  ju- 
dicial review  under  section  805  of  this  title 
may  be  raised  as  a  defense,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  liability  and  the  determination  of 
amounts  of  penalties  and  assessments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  review. 

"(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  of 
any  action  commenced  by  the  United  States 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  action  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  may,  without  regard  to  venue 
requirements,  be  joined  and  consolidated 
with  or  asserted  as  a  counterclaim,  cross- 
claim,  or  setoff  by  the  United  States  in  any 
other  civil  action  which  includes  as  parties 
the  United  States  and  the  person  against 
whom  such  action  may  be  brought. 

'(e)(1)  The  United  States  Claims  Court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  any  action  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to  recover  any 
penalty  and  assessment  if  the  cause  of 
action  is  asserted  by  the  United  States  as  a 
counterclaim  in  a  matter  pending  in  such 
court.  The  United  States  may  join  as  addi- 
tional parties  in  such  counterclaim  all  per- 
sons who  may  be  jointly  and  severally  liable 
with  the  person  against  whom  such  counter- 
claim is  asserted. 

"(2)  No  cross-claims  or  third-party  claims 
not  otherwise  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Claims  Court  shall  be  assert- 
ed among  additional  parties  joined  under 
paragraph  ( 1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General  shall  have  ex- 
clusive authority  to  compromise  or  settle 
any  penalty  and  assessment  the  determina- 
tion of  which  is  the  subject  of  a  pending  pe- 
tition pursuant  to  section  805  of  this  title  or 
a  pending  action  to  recover  such  penalty  or 
assessment  pursuant  to  this  section. 

'(g)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  any  amount  of  penal- 
ty and  assessment  collected  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  deposited  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
"(2)(A)  Any  amount  of  a  penalty  or  assess- 
ment imposed  by  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  under  this  chapter  shall  be  deposit- 


ed in  the  Postal  Service  Fund  established  by 
section  2003  of  title  39.  United  States  Code. 
"(B)  Any  amount  of  a  penalty  or  assess- 
ment imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  under  this  chapter 
with  respect  to  a  claim  or  statement  made 
in  connection  with  old  age  and  survivors 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Federal  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Pund. 

"(C)  Any  amount  of  a  penalty  or  assess- 
ment imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  under  this  chapter 
with  respect  to  a  claim  or  statement  made 
in  connection  with  disability  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund. 

"(D)  Any  amount  of  a  penalty  or  assess- 
ment imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  under  this  chapter 
with  respect  to  a  claim  or  statement  made 
in  connection  with  benefits  under  part  A  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund. 

"(E)  Any  amount  of  a  penalty  or  assess- 
ment imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  under  this  chapter 
with  respect  to  a  claim  or  statement  made 
in  connection  with  lienefits  under  part  B  of 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 
**§  807.  Riglit  to  netoff 

"(a)(1)  The  amount  of  any  penalty  or  as- 
sessment which  has  become  final  under  sec- 
tion 803  of  this  title,  or  for  which  a  judg- 
ment has  been  entered  under  section  805(e) 
or  806  of  this  title,  or  any  amount  agreed 
upon  in  a  settlement  or  compromise  under 
section  803(j)  or  806(f)  of  this  title,  may  be 
deducted  from  any  sum.  except  for  a  refund 
of  an  overpayment  of  Federal  taxes,  then  or 
later  owing  by  the  United  States  to  the 
person  liable  for  such  penalty  and  assess- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  authority  head  shall  transmit 
written  notice  of  each  deduction  made 
under  this  paragraph  to  the  person  liable 
for  such  penalty  and  assessment. 

"(3)  All  amounts  retained  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  deposit  in  accord- 
ance with  section  806(g)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  An  authority  head  may  forward  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  any  determination  as  to  liabil- 
ity for  any  penalty  or  assessment  which  has 
become  final  under  section  803  of  this  title, 
a  certified  copy  of  any  judgment  which  has 
been  entered  under  section  805(e)  or  806  of 
this  title,  or  a  certified  copy  of  any  settle- 
ment or  compromise  under  section  803(j)  or 
806(f)  of  this  title,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  action  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 
"§  808.  LimitationR 

"(a)  A  hearing  under  section  803(d)<2)  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  a  claim  or  state- 
ment shall  be  commenced  within  six  years 
after  the  date  on  which  such  claim  or  state- 
ment is  made,  presented,  or  submitted. 

"(b)  A  civil  action  to  recover  a  E>enalty  and 
assessment  under  section  806  of  this  title 
shall  be  conunenced  within  three  years  after 
the  date  on  which  the  determination  of  li- 
ability for  such  penalty  and  assessment  be- 
comes final. 

"(c)  If  at  any  time  during  the  course  of 
proceedings  brought  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter the  authority  head  receives  or  discovers 
any  specific  information  regarding  bribery, 
gratuities,  conflict  of  interest,  or  other  cor- 


ruption or  similar  activity  in  relation  to  a 
false  claim  or  statement,  the  authority  head 
shall  immediately  report  such  information 
to  the  Attorney  General,  and  in  the  case  of 
an  authority  in  which  an  Office  of  Inspector 
General  is  established  by  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  or  by  any  other  Federal 
law.  to  the  Inspector  General  of  that  au- 
thority. 

"§  809.  Regulationt 

"(a)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  chapter,  each  authority 
head  shall  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter.  Such  rules  and  regulations 
shall- 

"(1)  ensure  that  investigating  officials  and 
reviewing  officials  are  not  responsible  for 
conducting  the  hearing  required  in  section 
803(f)  of  this  title,  making  the  determina- 
tions required  by  subsections  (f)  and  (h)  of 
section  803  of  this  title,  or  making  the  col- 
lections under  section  806  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  require  a  reviewing  official  to  include 
in  any  notice  required  by  section  803(a)(2) 
of  this  title  a  statement  of  the  reviewing  of- 
ficial which— 

"(A)  specifies  that  the  reviewing  official 
has  determined  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  collecting,  from  a  person  with 
respect  to  whom  the  reviewing  official  is  re- 
ferring allegations  of  liability  in  such  notice, 
the  amount  for  which  such  person  may  be 
liable:  and 

"(B)  describes  the  financial  data  specified 
in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  determination  required  under 
paragraph  (2)(A)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
made  by  the  reviewing  official  after  the  con- 
sideration of  the  financial  data  specified  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  financial  data  referred  to  in  sub- 
sections (a)(2)(B)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
may  include— 

"(1)  a  commercial  credit  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  [>erson  alleged  to  be  liable 
under  this  chapter; 

"(2)  an  agency  investigative  report  speci- 
fying the  assets,  liabilities,  income,  and  ex- 
penses of  such  [terson; 

"(3)  a  financial  statement  of  such  person 
specifying  the  assets,  liabilities,  income,  and 
expenses  of  such  person: 

"(4)  an  audited  balance  sheet  of  such 
person;  or 

"(5)  such  financial  information  as  is  rea- 
sonably available  to  the  authority. 

"§  810.  ReporU 

"Not  later  than  October  31  of  each  year, 
each  authority  head  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  appropriate  committees  and 
subcommittees  of  the  Congress  an  aiuiual 
report  summarizing  actions  taken  under 
this  chapter  during  the  most  recent  twelve- 
month period  ending  the  previous  Septem- 
ber 30.  Such  report  shall  include— 

•"(Da  summary  of  matters  referred  by  the 
investigating  official  of  the  authority  to  the 
reviewing  official  of  the  authority  under 
section  803(aKl)  of  this  title  during  such 
period; 

"(2)  a  summary  of  matters  transmitted  to 
the  Attorney  General  under  section 
803(a)(2)  of  this  title  during  such  period; 

"(3)  a  summary  of  all  hearings  conducted 
by  hearing  examiners  under  section  803(f) 
of  this  title,  and  the  results  of  such  hear- 
ings, during  such  period:  and 

""(4)  a  summary  of  the  actions  taken 
during  such  period  to  collect  any  civil  penal- 
ty or  assessment  imposed  under  this  chap- 
ter. 


"9  811.  Effect  on  otlier  law 

'"(a)  This  chapter  does  not  diminish  the 
responsibility  of  any  agency  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  35  of  title  44. 

'"(b)  This  chapter  does  not  supersede  the 
provisions  of  section  3512  of  title  44. 

"'(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'agency'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
3502(1)  of  title  44. 
"§  812.  Prohibition  against  deiegation 

"Any  function,  duty,  or  responsibility 
which  this  chapter  specifies  be  carried  out 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General,  an  Associate  Attorney  General 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General,  or  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  designated  by 
the  Attorney  General,  shall  not  be  delegat- 
ed to,  or  carried  out  by,  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Justice.". 

(b)  Techrical  AMEHDifEifT.— The  table  of 
chapters  for  part  I  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  7  the  following  new 
item: 

"%.   Administrative   Remedies   for   False 

Claims  and  StatemenU 801.". 

(c)  CoNroRMiiiG  AiiEHSMEirTS.— Section 
504(b)(1)(C)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(ii)";  and 
(2).  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  a 

comma  and  "and  (iii)  any  hearing  conducted 

under  chapter  8  of  this  title". 

SEC  4.  EFFECTIVE  DA1C 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  sbaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  shall  apply  to  any 
claim  or  statement  made,  presented,  or  sub- 
mitted on  or  after  such  date. 

On  page  9,  line  24,  strike  out  "$2,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,000,". 

On  page  9.  line  25.  after  "$10,000"  insert 
the  following:  "unless  the  court  finds: 

"(A)  the  defendant  furnished  officials  of 
the  United  States  responsible  for  investigat- 
ing false  claims  violations  with  all  informa- 
tion known  to  such  defendant  alwut  such 
violation  within  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  defendant  first  obtained  the  in- 
formation; 

"(B)  the  defendant  fully  cooperated  with 
any  Government  investigation  of  such  viola- 
tion; and 

"(C)  at  the  time  the  defendant  furnished 
the  United  SUtes  with  the  information 
about  the  violation,  no  criminal  prosecution, 
civil  action,  or  administrative  action  had 
commenced  under  this  title,  with  respect  to 
such  violation,  and  the  defendant  did  not 
have  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
an  investigation  into  such  violation; 
in  which  case  the  court  may  assess  not  less 
than  $5,000". 

On  page  10,  line  3,  after  "damages"  insert 
the  following:  '"unless  the  court  finds  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  (A)  through  (C).  in 
which  case  the  court  may  assess  not  less 
than  2  times  the  damages,'.". 

On  page  10,  line  22,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

On  page  10,  between  lines  22  and  23. 
Insert  the  following: 

and  which  were  reasonably  foreseeable  to 
the  defendant  at  the  time  the  alleged  fraud 
was  committed  or  at  the  time  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  claim  or  sUtement. 

On  page  11,  strike  out  lines  1  through  6, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(2)  acted  in  deliberate  ignorance  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  information:  or 
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■■<3)  acted  In  reckless  disregard  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  information; 

and  no  proof  of  specific  intent  to  defraud  is 
required. 

On  page  12,  line  11.  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  the  final  period. 

On  page  12.  between  lines  11  and  12. 
insert  the  following: 

"(f)  Any  information  furnished  pursuant 
to  clauses  (A)  through  (C)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5.". 

On  page  12.  after  "person."  on  line  19, 
strike  out  through  line  22. 

On  page  13.  line  15,  strike  out  'additional 
extensions  of  the  stay"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "stays". 

On  page  15,  line  9.  strike  out  "(2)(C),". 

On  page  16.  line  14.  strike  out  "solely"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "primarily". 

On  page  17,  after  "person"  on  line  10, 
strike  out  all  through  "action,"  on  line  12, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "is  bringing  an 
action  which  is  frivolous,  vexatious,  or 
brought  for  purposes  of  harassment,". 

On  page  18,  after  "suit"  on  line  11,  insert 
"or  an  administrative  civil  money  penalty 
proceeding". 

On  page  18.  after  "party"  on  line  12,  strike 
out  through  "media"  on  line  16. 

On  page  18.  between  lines  16  and  17, 
insert  the  following: 

'(5)(A)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  an  action  under  this  section  based  upon 
the  public  disclosure  of  allegations  or  trans- 
actions In  a  criminal,  civil,  or  administrative 
hearing,  a  congressional,  stdministrative.  or 
Government  Accounting  Office  report, 
hearing,  audit  or  investigation,  or  from  the 
news  media,  unless  the  action  is  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  person  bring- 
ing the  action  is  an  original  source  of  the  in- 
formation. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
'original  source'  means  an  individual  who 
has  direct  and  independent  knowledge  of 
the  information  on  which  the  allegations 
are  based  and  has  voluntarily  informed  the 
Government  or  the  news  media  prior  to  an 
action  filed  by  the  Government. 

On  page  19,  line  1,  after  "Act"  Insert  "or 
under  section  286,  287,  or  1001  of  title  18". 

On  page  19.  line  3,  strike  out  the  closing 
quotation  marks  and  the  final  period. 

On  page  19,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

"(h)  In  civil  actions  brought  under  this 
section  by  the  United  States,  the  provisions 
of  section  2412(d)  of  title  28  shall  apply. 

On  page  19,  line  10,  strike  out  "within  the 
Department  of  Justice"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "of  the  United  States". 

On  page  20,  line  22.  strike  out  "Court  of 
Claims"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Claims 
Court". 

On  pa^e  21,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out 
"Court  of  Claims  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Claims  Court ". 

On  page  23,  line  10,  after  "(bKl)"  Insert 
"(A)". 

On  page  23,  lines  10  and  11.  strike  out  ", 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General". 

On  page  23.  line  14,  insert  ",  and  not  oth- 
erwise reasonably  available,"  after  "rele- 
vant". 

On  page  23.  lines  23  and  24.  strike  out  "", 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General". 

On  page  24,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

"'(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  510  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
the  Attorney  General  may  not  authorize 


the  performance  of  tmy  function  of  the  At- 
torney General  vested  in  him  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  by  any  other  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agency. 

On  page  25.  line  6,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  25,  line  10,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

On  page  25,  between  lines  10  and  11, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(ill)  specify  that  such  attendance  and  tes- 
timony are  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
investigation; 

""(iv)  notify  the  person  receiving  the  sub- 
poena of  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
attorney  and  any  other  representative;  and 

""(V)  describe  the  general  purpose  for 
which  the  subpoena  is  being  issued  and  the 
general  nature  of  the  testimony,  including 
the  primary  areas  of  Inquiry,  which  will  be 
taken  pursuant  to  the  subpoena.". 

On  page  25,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(E)  The  date  prescribed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  oral  testimony  pursuant  to  a 
civil  investigation  demand  issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  a  date  which  is  not  less  than 
seven  days  after  the  date  on  which  demand 
Is  received,  unless  the  Attorney  General  or 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
exceptional  circumstance  are  present  which 
warrant  the  commencement  of  such  testi- 
mony within  a  lessor  period  of  time. 

"(P)  Any  official  before  whom  oral  testi- 
mony under  this  section  is  to  be  taken  shall 
exclude  from  the  place  where  the  testimony 
is  to  be  taken  all  persons  except  the  person 
giving  the  testimony,  the  attorney  and  any 
other  representative  for  the  person  giving 
the  testimony,  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment, any  person  who  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  and 
the  person  giving  the  testimony,  and  any 
stenographer  taking  such  testimony. 

"(G)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  au- 
thorize a  second  demand  for  oral  testimony 
to  a  person  unless  such  person  requests  oth- 
erwise or  unless  the  Attorney  General,  after 
investigation,  notifies  that  person  in  writing 
that  an  additional  demand  for  oral  testimo- 
ny is  necessary.  The  Attorney  General  may 
not  authorize  the  performance  of  any  func- 
tion vested  In  him  under  this  subparagraph, 
by  any  other  officer,  employee,  or  agency, 
notwithstanding  section  510  of  title  28.". 

On  page  42,  line  10,  after  "$1,000,000" 
insert  "",  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3623, ". 

On  page  42,  line  13,  after  "years"  insert  ", 
or  both". 

On  page  42,  line  14,  after  "years"  insert 
"or  both,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3623". 

S.  1562 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3729  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by— 

il>  inserting  "(a)"  before  "A  person": 

12)  striking  out  "t2,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "tlO.OOO": 

(3)  striking  out  "2  tiines  the  amount  of 
damages"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3 
times  the  amount  of  damages  in  addition  to 
the  amount  of  the  consequential  damages"; 

(41  striking  out  "not  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States"  the  first 
place  it  appears; 

(S)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(SI; 

(6J  striking  out  the  period  in  clause  (6) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or";  and 

(7f  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"(7)  knowingly  makes,  uses,  or  causes  to  be 
made  or  used,  a  false  record  or  statement  to 
conceal  avoid,  or  decrease  an  obligation  to 
pay  or  transmit  money  or  property  to  the 
Government 

"(b>  Consequential  damages  as  used  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  damages  which 
the  United  States  would  not  have  sustained 
but  for— 

"(It  the  doing  or  commission  of  any  of  the 
acts  prohitnted  by  subsection  (a);  or 

"(2)  having  entered  into  or  made  any  con- 
tract or  grant  as  a  result  of  any  material 
part  of  any  false  statement 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
'knovring'  and  'knowingly'  mean  the  defend- 
ant— 

"(1)  had  actual  knowledge:  or 

"(2/  acted  in  gross  negligence  of  the  duty 
to  make  such  inquiry  as  would  be  reasonable 
and  prudent  to  conduct  under  the  circum- 
stances in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  and 
accurate  iMsis  of  the  claim; 

and  no  proof  of  intent  to  defraud  or  proof  of 
any  other  element  of  a  claim  for  fraud  at 
common  law  is  required. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'claim' 
includes  any  request  or  demand  whether 
under  a  contract  or  otherwise  for  money  or 
property  which  is  made  to  a  contractor, 
grantee,  or  other  recipient  if  the  Govern- 
ment provides  any  portion  of  the  money  or 
property  which  is  requested  or  demanded  or 
if  the  Government  will  reimburse  such  con- 
tractor, grantee,  or  other  recipient  for  any 
portion  of  the  money  or  property  which  is 
requested  or  demanded. 

"(e)(1)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  desig- 
nee may  apply  for  provisional  relief  to  any 
district  court  having  jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  section  3732  whenever  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  this  section  or  section  3730, 
or  3731  may  have  been  violated.  If  the  court 
finds  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
the  United  States  will  prevail  after  trial  on 
the  merits  of  its  claims,  the  court  shall 
enjoin  the  defendant  from  taking  any  action 
which  the  court  in  the  exercise  of  its  discre- 
tion finds  reasonably  likely  to  hinder  or 
delay  the  United  States  in  the  collection  of 
any  judgment  which  may  be  obtained  in 
such  action. 

"(2)  In  addition,  the  court  may  from  time 
to  time  make  such  other  orders  as  it  deems 
appropriate,  including  requiring  the  defend- 
ant to  post  security  for  judgment  to  seek  the 
prior  approval  of  the  court  before  making 
any  transfer  without  adequate  and  full  con- 
sideration, paying  an  antecedent  debt  which 
has  matured  more  than  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  date  of  payment  or  otherwise  engaging 
in  any  transaction  not  in  the  usual  and  reg- 
ular course  of  the  defendant's  business. 
Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  such  ap- 
plication and  proceedings  by  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  governed  by  Rule  65  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. ". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3730  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§3730.  Civil  aetioiu  for  false  claims 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  diligently  shall 
investigate  a  violation  under  section  3729  of 
this  title.  If  the  Attorney  (Seneral  finds  that 
a  person  has  violated  or  is  violating  section 
3729.  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  under  this  section  against  the  person. 
The  person  may  be  arrested  and  bail  set  for 
an  amount  of  not  more  than  $2,000  and  2 
times  the  amount  of  damages  sworn  to  in  an 
affidavit  of  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e),  a  person  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  a 
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violation  of  section  3729  of  this  title  for  the 
person  and  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment The  action  shall  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  (jrovemment  An  action  may  be 
dismissed  only  if  the  court  and  the  Attorney 
General  give  written  consent  and  their  rea- 
sons for  consenting. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  the  complaint  and  written 
disclosure  of  substantially  all  material  evi- 
dence and  information  the  person  possesses 
shall  be  served  on  the  Government  under 
Rule  4(d)(4)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure.  The  complaint  shall  be  filed  in 
camera,  shall  remain  under  seal  for  at  least 
60  days,  and  shall  not  be  served  on  the  de- 
fendant until  the  court  so  orders.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  elect  to  intervene  and  proceed 
with  the  action  unthin  60  days  after  it  re- 
ceives both  the  complaint  and  the  material 
evidence 

"(3)  The  Government  may,  for  good  cause 
shown,  move  the  court  for  additional  exten- 
sions of  the  stay  and  for  extensiOTis  of  the 
time  during  which  the  complaint  shall 
remain  under  seat  Any  such  motions  may 
be  supported  by  affidavits  or  other  submis- 
sions in  camera.  The  defendant  shall  not  be 
required  to  respond  to  any  complaint  filed 
under  this  section  until  20  days  after  the 
complaint  is  unsealed  and  served  upon  him 
pursuant  to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure. 

"(4)  Before  the  expiration  of  the  initial  60- 
day  period  or  any  stays  obtained,  the  Gov- 
ernment shall— 

"(A)  proceed  with  the  action,  in  which 
case  the  action  shall  be  conducted  only  by 
the  Government;  or 

"(B)  notify  the  court  that  it  declines  to 
take  over  the  action,  in  which  case  the 
action  shall  be  conducted  by  the  person 
bringing  the  action. 

"(S)  Where  a  person  brings  an  action 
under  this  subsection,  no  person  other  than 
the  Government  may  intervene  or  bring  a 
related  action  based  on  the  facts  underlying 
the  pending  action. 

"(c)(1)  If  the  Government  proceeds  with 
the  action,  the  action  is  conducted  solely  by 
the  GovemTnent  and  it  shall  not  be  bound 
by  an  act  of  the  person  who  initiated  the 
actioTL  If  he  so  requests,  the  person  bringing 
the  action  shall  be  served  with  copies  of  all 
pleadings  filed  in  the  action,  shall  be  sup- 
plied roith  copies  of  all  deposition  tran- 
scripts (at  his  expense),  and  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  file  objections  with  the  court  and  peti- 
tion for  an  evidentiary  hearing  to  object  to 
any  proposed  settlement  or  to  any  motion  to 
dismiss  filed  by  the  Government  The  court 
may  grant  such  an  evidentiary  hearing  only 
upon  a  showing  of  substantial  and  particu- 
larized need.  The  person  bringing  the  action 
may  move  the  court  for  leave  to  conduct  the 
action  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  if, 
after  making  its  election  to  take  over  the 
suit  the  Government  does  not  proceed  with 
the  action  with  reasonable  diligence  toithin 
six  months  or  such  reasonable  additional 
time  as  the  court  may  allow  after  notice. 

"(2)  If  the  Government  elects  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  action,  the  action  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  person  who  initiated  the 
action-  If  the  Government  so  requests,  it 
shall  be  served  with  copies  of  all  pleadings 
filed  in  the  action  and  shall  be  supplied 
with  copies  of  all  deposition  transcripts  (at 
its  expense).  Where  a  person  proceeds  with 
the  action  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(2)(C).  the  court 
may  nevertheless  permit  the  Government  to 
intervene  and  proceed  with  the  action  by  its 
oum  attorneys  at  a  later  date  upon  a  show- 
ing of  good  cause. 


"(3)  Notunthstanding  subsection  (b).  the 
GovemTnent  may  elect  to  pursue  its  claim 
through  any  alternate  remedy  available  to 
it  including,  but  not  limited  to.  any  admin- 
istrative civil  money  penalty  proceeding. 

"(d)(1)  If  the  Government  proceeds  with 
the  action,  including  any  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)(3),  the  person  bringing 
the  action  may  receive  an  amount  the  court 
decides  is  reasonable.  The  amount  may  not 
be  less  than  10  percent  nor  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  action  or  set- 
tlement of  a  claim  and  shall  be  paid  out  of 
those  proceeds. 

"(2)  If  the  Government  does  not  proceed 
with  an  action,  the  person  bringing  the 
action  or  settling  the  claim  may  receive  an 
amount  the  court  decides  is  reasonable  for 
collecting  the  civil  penalty  and  damages. 
The  amount  may  not  be  less  than  20  percent 
nor  more  than  30  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  action  or  settlement  and  shall  be  paid 
out  of  those  proceeds. 

"(3)  The  amount  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
taking  into  account— 

"(A)  the  significance  of  the  information 
provided  to  the  Government' 

"(B)  the  contribution  of  the  person  bring- 
ing the  action  to  the  result  obtained:  and 

"(C)  whether  the  information  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  suit  was  known  to 
the  Government 

"(4)  Where  the  persons  brought  an  action 
based  solely  on  disclosures  of  specific  infor- 
mation relating  to  allegations  or  transac- 
tions in  a  criminal,  civil,  or  administrative 
hearing,  a  congressional  or  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  report  or  hearing,  or  from 
the  news  media,  the  court  may  award  such 
sums  as  it  deems  appropriate,  not  to  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  recovery  and  taking  into 
account  the  significance  of  the  information 
and  the  role  of  the  person  in  advancing  the 
case  to  litigation. 

"(S)  In  addition  to  any  other  amounts 
awarded  by  the  court  the  court  may  also 
award  the  person  bringing  the  action  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees  and  other  expenses. 
The  Government  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
expenses  or  legal  fees  a  person  incurs  in 
bringing  or  defending  an  action  under  this 
section. 

"(6)  If  the  Government  does  not  proceed 
with  the  action  and  it  is  litigated  by  the 
person  bringing  the  action,  the  court  shall 
award  to  the  defendant  its  reasonable  attor- 
ney fees  and  expenses  if  the  defendant  pre- 
vails in  such  action  and  the  court  finds  that 
the  claiyn  of  the  person  bringing  the  action 
was  clearly  frivolous,  vexatious,  or  brought 
for  purposes  of  harassment  In  cases  where 
it  appears  that  the  person  bringing  the 
action  is  motivated  by  bad  faith  or  is  bring- 
ing a  clearly  frivolous  action,  the  court  shall 
require  sveh  assurances  that  payment  of 
legal  fees  and  expenses  unll  be  made,  if  such 
are  awarded,  as  it  deems  appropriate  before 
allounng  the  action  to  proceed. 

"(7)  After  any  final  judgment  is  issued  in 
any  action  brought  under  this  section,  or 
any  alternate  remedy  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment any  person  who  brought  an  action 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  have  60  days  to 
petition  the  court  for  any  award  to  which  he 
is  entitled  under  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  an  action  brought  by  a  former  or 
present  member  of  the  armed  services  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  against  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  arising  out  of 
such  person 's  service  in  the  armed  forces. 

"(2)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
an  aetion  brought  against  a  member  of  Con- 


gress, a  member  of  the  judiciary,  or  a  senior 
executive  branch  official  if  the  action  is 
based  on  evidence  or  information  known  to 
the  Government  when  the  action  was 
brought 

"(31  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
'senior  executive  branch  official'  means 
those  officials  listed  in  section  201(f)  of  Ap- 
pendix IV  of  title  5. 

"(4)  In  no  event  may  a  person  bring  an 
action  under  this  section  based  upon  allega- 
tions or  transactions  which  are  the  subject 
of  a  civil  suit  in  which  the  Govemjnent  is 
already  a  party,  or  within  six  months  of  the 
disclosure  of  specific  infonnation  relating 
to  such  allegations  or  transactions  in  a 
criminal,  civil,  or  administrative  hearing,  a 
congressional  or  Government  Accounting 
Office  report  or  hearing,  or  from  the  news 
media. 

"(f)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  action  brought  under  State 
law  for  the  recovery  of  funds  paid  by  State 
or  local  governments  where  such  action 
grows  out  of  the  same  transaction  or  occur- 
rence as  an  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tiorL 

"(g)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
is  authorized  to  make  payments  from  De- 
partment of  Justice  appropriations  for  in- 
formation or  assistance  leading  to  a  civil  or 
criminal  recovery  under  this  section,  section 
3729,  or  sections  3731  through  3734,  known 
as  the  False  Claims  Act  Any  such  payment 
shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  ". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3731  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (b)  the  following:  "or  within 
three  years  after  the  date  when  facts  materi- 
al to  the  right  of  action  are  known  or  rea- 
sonably should  have  been  known  by  the  offi- 
cial vnthin  the  Department  of  Justice 
charged  with  responsibility  to  act  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, whichever  occurs  last":  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (b),  the  fol- 
louring  new  subsections: 

"(c)  In  a7<.y  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  3729,  3730.  3732,  or  3733,  the 
United  States  shall  be  required  to  prove  all 
essential  elements  of  the  cause  of  action,  in- 
cluding damages,  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 

"(d)  Notunthstanding  any  contrary  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence, 
a  final  judgment  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  in  any  criminal  proceeding 
charging  fraud  or  false  statements,  whether 
upon  a  verdict  after  trial  or  upon  a  plea  of 
guilty  or  nolo  contendere,  shall  estop  the  de- 
fendant from  denying  the  essential  elements 
of  the  offense  in  any  action  brought  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  or 
section  3729.  3730,  3732,  or  3733.". 

Sec.  4.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of  title 
31.    UniUd   States    Code,    is   amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"63732.  False  claims  jaritdietum 

"(a)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  including  such  courts  for  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  any  action  com- 
menced by  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  under  section  3729.  3730.  3731,  3733, 
or  3734.  Venue  of  any  such  action  shall  be 
proper  in  any  district  in  which  any  defend- 
ant or  in  the  case  of  multiple  defendants, 
any  one  defendant  can  fre  found,  resides, 
transacts  business,  or  in  which  any  act  pre- 
scribed by  such  sections  is  alleged  by  the 
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United  States  to  have  occurred.  A  iummoru 
as  required  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Ciiril 
Procedure  shall  be  issued  by  the  district 
court  and  served  at  any  place  within  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virffin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  foreign  country. 

"(bJ  The  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
shall  also  have  jurisdiction  of  any  such 
action  if  the  action  is  asserted  by  way  of 
counterclaim  by  the  United  States.  The 
United  Stales  may  join  as  additional  parties 
in  t%u:h  counterclaim  all  persons  who  may 
be  jointly  and  severally  liable  with  such 
party  aoainst  whom  a  counterclaim  is  as- 
serted by  reason  of  having  violated  this  sec- 
tion, or  section  3729,  3730,  3731,  or  3733, 
except  that  no  cross-claims  or  third-party 
claims  shall  be  asserted  among  such  addi- 
tional parties  unless  siich  claiTns  are  other- 
wise vnthin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims. ". 

Sec.  S.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of  the 
title    31,     United    States    Code    is   further 
amended  fry  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
'■9373X  CieU  imeeMUtmOve  demmmdi 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

"(1)  'False  Claims  Act  law'  means— 

"(A)  this  section  and  sections  3729 
through  3731  of  this  title,  commonly  knovm 
as  the  False  Claims  Acf  and 

"IB)  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  this 
section  which  prohitrits,  or  makes  available 
to  the  United  States  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  any  civil  remedy  with  respect 
to  any  false  claim,  brilfery,  or  corruption  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  Slates: 

"(2)  'False  Claims  Act  investigation' 
means  any  inquiry  conducted  by  any  False 
Claims  Act  investigator  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  person  is  or  has 
been  engaged  in  any  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  False  Claims  Act  law; 

"(3J  'False  Claims  Act  investigator'  means 
any  attorney  or  investigator  employed  tty 
the  Department  of  Justice  who  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  or  carrying  into 
effect  any  False  Claims  Act  law  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States  acting 
under  direction  and  supervision  of  such  at- 
torney or  ini?estigator  in  connection  with  a 
False  Claims  Act  investigation; 

"(4/  'person'  means  any  natural  person, 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  legal  entity,  including  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision; 

"IS)  'documentary  material'  includes  the 
original  or  any  copy  of  any  book,  record, 
report,  memorandum,  paper,  communica- 
tion, tabulation,  chart  or  other  document, 
or  data  compilations  stored  in  or  accessible 
through  computer  or  other  inform.ation  re- 
trieval systems,  together  with  instructions 
and  all  other  materials  necessary  to  use  or 
interpret  such  data  compilations,  and  any 
product  or  discovery; 

"I6J  'custodian'  means  the  custodian,  or 
any  deputy  custodian,  designated  by  the  At- 
torney General;  and 

"I7t  'product  of  discovery'  includes  with- 
out limitation  the  original  or  duplicate  of 
any  deposition,  interrogatory,  document, 
thing,  result  of  an  inspection  of  land  or 
other  property,  examination,  or  admission 
obtained  by  any  method  of  discovery  in  any 
judicial  or  administratitx  litigation  or 
action  of  an  adversarial  nature,  any  digest, 
analysis,  selection,  compilation,  or  any  deri- 
vation thereof,  and  any  index  or  Ttianner  of 
access  thereto. 

"Ib)ll>  Whenever  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  an  Assistant 


Attorney  General  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  person  may  be  in  possession,  custody,  or 
control  of  any  documentary  material,  or 
may  have  any  information  relevant  to  a 
False  Claims  Act  investigation,  he  may, 
prior  to  the  institution  of  a  civil  proceeding, 
issue  in  writing  and  cause  to  be  served  upon 
such  person,  a  citnl  investigative  demand 
requiring  such  person  to  produce  such  docu- 
mentary material  for  inspection  and  copy- 
ing, to  ansvoer  in  writing  written  interroga- 
tories, to  give  oral  testimony  concerning 
documentary  material  or  information,  or  to 
furnish  any  combination  of  ruc/t  material, 
ansu>ers,  or  testimony.  Whenever  a  civil  in- 
vestigative demand  is  an  express  demand 
for  any  product  of  discovery,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  or  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  shall  cause  to  be 
served,  in  any  manner  authorized  by  this 
section,  a  copy  of  such  demand  upon  the 
person  from  whom  the  discovery  was  ob- 
tairud  and  notify  the  person  to  whom  such 
demand  is  issued  of  the  date  on  which  such 
copy  UMS  served. 

"12/lA/  Each  such  demand  shall  state  the 
nature  of  the  conduct  constituting  the  al- 
leged violation  of  a  False  Claims  Act  law 
which  is  under  investigation,  and  the  appli- 
cable  provision  of  law. 

"IB)  If  such  demand  is  for  production  of 
documentary  material,  the  demand  shall— 

"li)  describe  each  class  of  documentary 
material  to  be  produced  unth  such  definite- 
ness  and  certainty  as  to  permit  such  materi- 
al to  be  fairly  identified; 

"Hi)  prescribe  a  return  date  for  each  such 
class  which  will  provide  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  within  which  the  material  so  de- 
manded may  be  assembled  and  made  avail- 
able for  inspection,  and  copying:  and 

"liii)  identify  the  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator to  whom  such  material  shall  be  made 
available. 

"lO  If  such  demand  is  for  answers  to  writ- 
ten interrogatories,  the  demand  shall— 

"li)  set  forth  with  definiteness  and  cer- 
tainty the  written  interrogatories  to  be  an- 
steered; 

"Hi)  prescribe  dates  at  which  time  an- 
swers to  uyritten  interrogatories  shall  be  sub- 
mitted; and 

"liii)  identify  the  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator to  whom  such  answers  shall  be  submit- 
ted. 

"ID)  If  such  demand  is  for  the  giving  of 
oral  testimony,  the  demand  shall— 

"li)  prescribe  a  date,  time,  and  place  at 
which  oral  testimony  shall  be  commenced; 
and 

"Hi)  identify  a  False  Claims  Act  investiga- 
tor who  shall  conduct  the  examination  and 
the  custodian  to  whom  the  transcript  of 
such  examination  shall  be  submitted. 
Any  such  demand  which  is  an  express 
demand  for  any  product  of  discovery  shall 
not  be  returned  or  returnable  until  twenty 
days  after  a  copy  of  such  demand  has  been 
served  upon  the  person  from  whom  the  dis- 
covery loas  obtained. 

"Ic)ll)  No  such  demand  shall  require  the 
production  of  any  documentary  material, 
the  sutrmission  of  any  answers  to  written  in- 
terrogatories, or  the  giving  of  any  oral  testi- 
mony if  such  material,  answers,  or  testimo- 
ny would  be  protected  from  disclosure 
under— 

"lAJ  the  standards  applicable  to  subpoe- 
nas or  subpoenas  duces  tecum  issued  by  a 
court  of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  a  grand 
jury  iniiestigation;  or 

"IB)  the  standards  applicable  to  discovery 
requests  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  the  extent  that  the  application 


of  such  standards  to  any  such  demand  is  ap- 
propriate and  consistent  with  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  section  and  sections 
3729  through  3731. 

"12)  Any  such  demand  which  is  an  express 
demand  for  any  product  of  discovery  super- 
sedes any  inconsistent  order,  rule,  or  provi- 
sion of  law  lother  than  this  section)  prevent- 
ing or  restraining  disclosure  of  such  product 
of  discovery  to  any  person.  Disclosure  of  any 
product  of  discovery  pursuant  to  any  such 
express  demand  does  not  constitute  a  waiver 
of  any  right  or  privilege  which  may  be  in- 
voked  to  resist  discovery  of  trial  preparation 
materials  to  which  the  person  making  such 
disclosure  may  be  entitled. 

"Id)ll)  Any  such  demand  may  be  served  by 
any  False  Claims  Act  investigator,  or  by  any 
United  States  Marshal  or  Deputy  Marshal, 
at  any  place  within  the  United  States. 

"12)  Any  such  demand  or  any  petition 
filed  under  subsection  Ik)  may  be  served 
upon  any  person  who  is  not  found  within 
the  United  Stales,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures  prescribe 
for  service  in  a  foreign  country.  To  the 
extent  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
can  assert  jurisdiction  over  such  person  con- 
sistent with  due  process,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction  to  take  any 
action  respecting  compliance  xcith  this  sec- 
tion by  such  person  that  such  court  would 
have  if  such  person  were  personally  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  such  court 

"le)ll)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of 
any  petition  filed  under  subsection  Ik)  Tnay 
be  made  upon  a  partnership,  corporation, 
association,  or  other  legal  entity  by— 

"lA)  delivering  an  executed  copy  thereof  to 
any  partner,  executive  officer,  managing 
agent  or  general  agent  thereof,  or  to  any 
agent  thereof  authorized  try  appointment  or 
by  law  to  receive  service  of  process  on  behalf 
of  such  partnership,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  entity; 

"IB)  delivering  an  executed  copy  thereof  to 
the  principal  office  or  place  of  business  of 
the  partnership,  corporation,  or  entity  to  be 
served;  or 

"lO  depositing  such  copy  in  the  United 
States  mails,  by  registered  or  certified  mail 
return  receipt  requested,  addressed  to  such 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
entity  at  its  principal  office  or  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

"12)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of  any 
petition  filed  under  subsection  Ik)  may  be 
made  upon  any  natural  person  by— 

"lA)  delivering  an  executed  copy  thereof  to 
the  person  to  be  served;  or 

"IB)  depositing  such  copy  in  the  United 
States  mails  by  registered  or  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested,  addressed  to  such 
person  at  his  residence  or  principal  office  or 
place  of  business. 

"If)  A  verified  return  by  the  indimdual 
serving  any  such  demand  or  petition  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be 
proof  of  such  service.  In  the  case  of  service 
by  registered  or  certified  mail,  such  return 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  return  post 
office  receipt  of  delivery  of  such  demand. 

"Ig)  The  production  of  documentary  male- 
rial  in  response  to  a  demand  served  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  made  under  a 
sworn  certificate,  in  such  form  as  the 
demand  designates,  by  the  person,  if  a  natu- 
ral person,  to  whom  the  demand  is  directed 
or,  if  not  a  natural  person,  by  a  person 
hairing  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relating  to  such  production  and  au- 
thorized to  act  on  behalf  of  such  person.  The 
certificate  shall  state  that  all  of  the  docu- 
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mentary  material  required  by  the  demand 
and  in  the  possession,  custody,  or  control  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  demand  is  directed 
has  been  produced  and  made  available  to 
the  custodiart 

"Ih)  Each  interrogatory  in  a  demand 
served  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  an- 
swered separately  and  fully  in  writing  under 
oath  unless  it  is  objected  to,  in  which  event 
the  reasoru  for  the  objection  shall  be  stated 
in  lieu  of  any  answer,  and  it  shall  be  sub- 
mitted under  a  sworn  certificate,  in  such 
form  as  the  demand  designates,  by  the 
person,  if  a  natural  person,  to  lohom  the 
demand  is  directed  or,  if  not  a  natural 
person,  by  a  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  answering  each  interrogatory.  The  certif- 
icate shall  state  that  all  information  re- 
quired by  the  demand  and  in  the  possession, 
custody,  control  or  knowledge  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  demand  is  directed  has  been 
submitted.  To  the  extent  that  any  materials 
are  not  furnished,  they  shall  be  identified 
and  reasons  set  forth  with  particularity  for 
each. 

"Ii)ll)  The  examination  of  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  demartd  for  oral  testimony 
served  under  this  section  shall  be  taken 
before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  place  where  the  ex- 
amination is  held.  The  officer  before  whom 
the  testimony  is  to  tie  taken  shall  put  the 
witness  on  oath  or  affirmation  and  shall 
personally,  or  by  someone  acting  under  his 
direction  and  in  his  presence,  record  the  tes- 
timony of  the  witness.  The  testimony  shall 
be  taken  stenographically  and  transcribed. 
When  the  testimony  is  fully  transcribed,  the 
officer  before  whom  the  testimony  is  taken 
i^all  promptly  transmit  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  testimony  to  the  custodian. 
This  subsection  shall  not  preclude  the 
taking  of  testimony  by  any  means  author- 
ized by,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with, 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"12)  The  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
conducting  the  examination  shall  exclude 
from  the  place  where  the  examination  is 
held  all  other  persons  except  the  person 
being  examined,  his  counsel  the  officer 
before  whom  the  testimony  is  to  be  taken, 
and  any  other  stenographer  taking  such  tes- 
timony. 

"13)  The  oral  testimony  of  any  person 
taken  pursuant  to  a  demand  served  under 
this  section  shall  be  taken  in  the  judicial 
district  of  the  United  States  within  which 
such  person  resides,  is  found,  or  transacts 
business,  or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator conducting  the  examination  and  such 
persotL 

"14)  When  the  testimony  is  fully  tran- 
scribed, the  False  Claims  Act  investigator  or 
the  officer  shall  afford  the  witness,  who  may 
be  accompanied  by  counsel  a  reasonabte  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  transcript  arid  the 
transcript  shall  be  read  to  or  by  the  witness, 
unless  such  examination  and  reading  are 
waived  by  the  witness.  Any  changes  in  form 
or  substance  which  the  toitness  desires  to 
make  shall  be  entered  and  identified  upon 
the  transcript  try  the  officer  or  the  False 
ClaiTns  Act  investigator  with  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  given  try  the  witness  for  making 
such  changes.  The  transcript  shall  then  be 
signed  by  the  witness,  uMtess  the  witness  in 
writing  waives  the  signing,  is  Ul  cannot  be 
found,  or  refuses  to  sign.  If  the  transcript  is 
not  signed  by  the  tcitness  within  thirty  days 
after  his  being  afforded  a  reasonabte  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  it  the  officer  or  the  False 
Claims  Act  investigator  shall  sign  it  and 


state  on  the  record  the  fact  of  the  waiver,  ill- 
ness, absence  of  the  tcitness,  or  the  refusal  to 
sign,  together  loith  the  reason,  if  any,  trteen 
therefor.  A  refusal  to  sign  or  an  unreason- 
abte  absence  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  accuracy  and  an  affir- 
mation of  its  contents. 

"IS)  The  officer  shall  certify  on  the  tran- 
script that  the  toitness  was  stoom  by  him 
and  that  the  transcript  is  a  true  record  of 
the  testimony  given  by  the  toitness,  and  the 
officer  or  False  Claims  Act  investigator  shall 
promptly  deliver  it  or  send  it  by  registered 
or  certified  mail  to  the  cttstodiaru 

"IS)  Upon  payment  of  reasonabte  charges 
therefor,  the  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  transcript  to  the 
toitness  only,  except  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  Deputy  Attorney  General  or  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  may,  for  good 
cause,  limit  such  toitness  to  inspection  of 
the  official  transcript  of  his  testimony. 

"I7)IA)  Any  person  compelled  to  appear 
under  a  demand  for  oral  testimony  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  may  be  accompanied, 
represented,  and  advised  by  counsel  Coun- 
sel may  advise  such  person,  in  confidence, 
toith  respect  to  any  qtiestion  asked  of  svch 
person.  Stich  person  or  counsel  may  object 
on  the  record  to  any  qttestion,  in  whote  or  in 
part  and  shall  briefly  state  for  the  record 
the  reason  for  the  objection.  An  objection 
may  be  properly  made,  received,  and  entered 
upon  the  record  when  it  is  claimed  that  such 
person  is  entitled  to  re.fttse  to  anstoer  the 
qttestion  on  grounds  of  any  constitutional 
or  other  tegal  right  or  privilege,  incltiding 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination. 
Stich  person  shall  not  otherwise  object  to  or 
refuse  to  anstoer  any  question,  and  shall  not 
by  himself  or  through  counsel  otherwise  in- 
terrupt the  oral  examinatioru  If  stich  person 
refuses  to  anstoer  any  question,  the  False 
Claims  Act  int)estigator  conducting  the  ex- 
amination may  petition  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  subsection 
lk)ll)  for  an  order  compelling  such  person 
to  anstoer  such  qtiestion. 

"IB)  If  such  person  refuses  to  anstoer  any 
question  on  the  grounds  of  the  privilege 
agaitist  self-incrimination,  the  testimony  of 
such  person  may  be  compelted  in  accord- 
ance toith  the  protrisions  of  part  V  of  litte 
18. 

"18)  Any  person  appearing  for  oral  exami- 
nation pursuant  to  a  demand  served  under 
this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  which  are  paid  to  toitnesses  in 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"Ij)ll)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  au- 
thorized designee  shall  designate  a  False 
Claims  Act  investigator  to  serve  as  custodi- 
an of  documentary  material  anstoers  to  in- 
terrogatories, and  transcripts  of  oral  testi- 
mony receitjed  under  this  section,  and  shall 
designate  such  additional  False  Claims  Act 
investigators  as  he  determines  from  time  to 
time  to  be  necessary  to  serve  as  deputies  to 
such  officer. 

"12)  Any  person  upon  whom  any  demand 
under  subsection  lb)ll)  for  the  production  of 
documentary  material  has  been  served  shall 
make  such  material  availabte  for  inspection 
and  copying  to  the  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator designated  therein  at  the  principal 
place  of  btisiness  of  such  person,  or  at  stich 
other  place  as  stich  False  Claims  Act  int>esli- 
gator  and  such  person  thereafter  may  agree 
and  prescribe  in  writing,  or  as  the  court 
may  direct  pursuant  to  stibsection  lk)ll)  on 
the  return  date  specified  in  such  demand,  or 
on  such  later  date  as  such  custodian  may 
prescribe  in  writing.  Such  person  may,  upon 
written  agreement  bettoeen  stich  person  and 


the  custodian,  substitute  copies  for  originals 
of  all  or  any  part  of  such  material 

"I3)IA)  The  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
to  whom  any  documentary  material  an- 
stoers to  interrogatories,  or  transcripts  of 
oral  testimony  are  delivered  shall  take  phys- 
ical possession  thereof,  and  shall  transmit 
them  to  the  custodian  who  shall  be  responsi- 
bte  for  the  use  made  thereof  and  for  the 
return  of  documentary  material  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"IB)  The  ctistodian  may  cause  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  copies  of  such  documentary 
material  anstoers  to  interrogatories,  or 
transcripts  of  oral  testimony  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  official  tise  by  any  authorized  of- 
ficial or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  any  authorized  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  acting  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  an  attorney  or  investiga- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  connec- 
tion toith  any  False  Claims  Act  investiga- 
tion, under  regtilations  promtilgated  by  the 
Attorney  General  Nottoithstanding  sub- 
paragraph IC)  of  this  stibsection,  stich  mate- 
rial anstoers,  and  transcripts  may  be  tised 
by  any  stich  person  in  connection  toith  the 
taking  of  oral  testimony  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"lO  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  white  in  the  possession  of  the  custo- 
dian, no  documentary  material,  anstoers  to 
interrogatories,  or  transcripts  of  oral  testi- 
mony, or  copies  thereof,  so  produced  shall  be 
availabte  for  examination,  toithout  the  con- 
sent of  the  person  who  produced  stich  mate- 
rial anstoers,  or  transcripts,  and,  in  the  case 
of  any  product  of  discotiery  produced  pursu- 
ant to  an  express  demand  for  stich  material 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  discovery  was 
obtained,  by  any  individtial  other  than  an 
authorized  official  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  an  authorized  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  acting 
under  the  direction  and  supenHsion  of  an 
attorney  or  int?estigator  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  connection  toith  any  False 
Claims  Act  investigation.  Nothing  in  this 
section  is  intended  to  prevent  disclosure  to 
either  body  of  the  Congress  or  to  any  author- 
ized committee  or  subcommittee  thereof,  or 
to  any  other  agency  of  the  United  States  for 
tise  by  stich  agency  in  furtherance  of  its  stat- 
utory responsibilities.  Disclosure  to  any 
other  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  be  al- 
lotoed  only  upon  application,  made  by  the 
custodian  to  a  United  States  district  court, 
shotoing  substantial  need  for  use  by  such 
agency  in  furtherance  of  its  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"ID)  White  in  the  possession  of  the  ctisto- 
dian and  under  stich  reasonabte  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Attorney  General  shall 
prescribe— 

"li)  documentary  material  and  anstoers  to 
interrogatories  shall  be  availabte  for  exami- 
nation by  the  person  who  produced  such  ma- 
terial or  anstoers,  or  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  stich  person;  atid 

"Hi)  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  shall  be 
attailabte  for  examination  Ity  the  person  who 
prodticed  such  testimony,  or  his  counsel 

"14)  Whenever  any  attorney  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jtistice  has  been  designated  to 
appear  before  any  court,  grand  jury,  or  Fed- 
eral administratitte  or  regulatory  agency  in 
any  case  or  proceeding,  the  custodian  of  any 
documentary  material  anstoers  to  intenog- 
atories,  or  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  may 
deliver  to  such  attorney  stich  material  an- 
swers, or  transcripts  for  official  tise  in  con- 
nection toith  any  such  case,  grand  jury,  or 
proceeding  as  stixdi  attorney  determines  to 
be  required.    Upon  the  comptetion  of  any 
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ruch  case,  grand  jury,  or  proceeding,  such 
attorney  shall  return  to  the  custodian  any 
such  material,  answers,  or  transcripts  so  de- 
livered which  have  not  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  such  court,  grand  jury,  or  agency 
through  the  introduction  thereof  into  the 
record  of  such  case  or  proceeding. 

"(S>  If  any  documentary  material  has  been 
produced  in  the  course  of  any  False  Claims 
Act  investigation  by  any  person  pursuant  to 
a  demand  under  this  section,  and— 

"(A)  any  case  or  proceeding  before  any 
court  or  grand  jury  arising  out  of  such  in- 
vestigation, or  any  proceeding  before  any 
Federal  administrative  or  regulatory  agency 
involving  such  material,  has  been  complet- 
ed, or 

"(B)  no  case  or  proceeding  in  which  such 
material  may  be  used  has  been  commenced 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  completion  of 
the  examination  and  analysis  of  all  docu- 
mentary material  and  other  information  as- 
sembled in  the  course  of  such  investigation, 
the  custodian  shall,  upon  written  request  of 
the  person  who  produced  such  material 
return  to  such  person  any  such  material 
(other  than  copies  thereof  furnished  to  the 
custodian  pursuant  to  paragraph  12)  of  this 
subsection  or  made  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  this 
subsection)  which  has  not  passed  into  the 
control  of  any  court,  grand  jury,  or  agency 
through  the  introduction  thereof  into  the 
record  of  such  case  or  proceedings. 

"(S)  In  the  event  of  the  death,  disability,  or 
separation  from  service  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  the  custodian  of  any  documen- 
tary material,  answers  to  interrogatories,  or 
transcripts  of  oral  testimony  produced 
under  any  demand  issued  pursuant  to  this 
section,  or  of  the  official  relief  of  such  custo- 
dian from  responsitnlity  for  the  custody  and 
control  of  such  material,  answers  or  tran- 
scripts, the  Attorney  General  or  his  author- 
ized designee  shall  promptly  (A)  designate 
another  False  Claims  Act  investigator  to 
serve  as  custodian  of  such  materiaL  an- 
swers, or  transcripts,  and  IB)  transmit  in 
writing  to  the  person  who  produced  such 
material,  answers,  or  testimony  notice  as  to 
the  identity  and  address  of  the  successor  so 
designated.  Any  successor  designated  under 
this  subsection  shall  have,  urith  regard  to 
such  material,  ansioers  or  transcripts,  all 
duties  and  responsibilities  imposed  by  this 
Act  upon  his  predecessor  in  office  with 
regard  thereto,  except  that  he  shall  not  be 
held  responsible  for  any  default  or  derelic- 
tion which  occurred  prior  to  his  designa- 
tion. 

"(k)(l)  Whenever  any  person  fails  to 
comply  with  any  civil  investigative  demand 
served  upon  him  under  subsection  (b)  or 
whenever  satisfactory  copying  or  reproduc- 
tion of  any  such  material  cannot  be  done 
and  such  person  refuses  to  surrender  such 
material,  the  Attorney  General,  through 
such  officers  or  attorneys  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, may  file  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  judicial  district  in 
which  such  person  resides,  is  found,  or 
transacts  business,  and  serve  upon  such 
person  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such  court 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  section. 

"(2)(A)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  serv- 
ice of  any  such  demand  upon  any  person,  or 
at  any  time  before  the  return  date  specified 
in  the  demand,  whichever  period  is  shorter, 
or  within  such  period  exceeding  tioenty  days 
after  service  or  in  excess  of  such  return  date 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  writing,  sut)seguent 
to  service,  by  any  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator named  in  the  demand,  such  person 
may  file,  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 


States  for  the  judicial  district  vnthin  which 
such  person  resides,  is  found,  or  transacts 
business,  and  serve  upon  such  False  Claims 
Act  investigator  a  petition  for  an  order  of 
such  court  modifying  or  setting  aside  such 
demand.  In  the  case  of  a  petition  addressed 
to  an  express  demand  for  any  product  of  dis- 
covery, a  petition  to  modify  or  set  aside 
such  demand  may  6e  brought  only  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  proceeding  in 
which  such  discovery  was  obtained  is  or  was 
last  pending. 

"(B)  The  time  allowed  for  compliance  with 
the  demand,  in  whole  or  in  part  as  deemed 
proper  and  ordered  by  the  court  shall  not 
run  during  the  pendency  of  such  petition  in 
the  court  except  that  such  person  shall 
comply  with  any  portions  of  the  demand  not 
sought  to  be  modified  or  set  aside.  Such  peti- 
tion shall  specify  each  ground  upon  which 
the  petitioner  relies  in  seeking  such  relief, 
and  may  be  based  upon  any  failure  of  such 
demand  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  upon  any  constitutional  or 
other  legal  right  or  privilege  of  such  person. 

"(3)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  service 
of  any  express  demand  for  any  product  of 
discovery  upon,  or  at  any  time  before,  the 
return  date  specified  in  the  demand,  which- 
ever  period  is  shorter,  or  within  such  period 
exceeding  twenty  days  after  service  or  in 
excess  of  such  return  date  as  may  6e  pre- 
scrH>ed  in  writing,  subsequent  to  service,  by 
any  False  C2atnis  Act  investigator  named  in 
the  demand,  the  person  from  whom  such  dis- 
covery was  obtained  may  file,  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  judicial 
district  in  which  the  proceeding  in  which 
such  discovery  was  obtained  is  or  was  last 
pending,  and  serve  upon  any  False  Claims 
Act  investigator  named  in  the  demand  and 
upon  the  recipient  of  the  demand,  a  petition 
for  an  order  of  such  court  modifying  or  set- 
ting aside  those  portions  of  the  demand  re- 
quiring production  of  any  such  product  of 
discovery.  Such  petition  shall  specify  each 
ground  upon  which  the  petitioner  relies  in 
seeking  such  relief  and  m.ay  be  based  upon 
any  failure  of  such  portions  of  the  demand 
to  comply  vnth  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  upon  any  constitutional  or  other 
legal  right  or  privilege  of  the  petitioner. 
During  the  pendency  of  such  petition,  the 
court  may  stay,  as  it  deems  proper,  compli- 
ance with  the  demand  and  the  running  of 
the  time  allowed  for  compliance  with  the 
demand. 

"(4)  At  any  time  during  which  any  custo- 
dian is  in  custody  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material,  answers  to  interrogato- 
ries delivered,  or  transcripts  of  oral  testimo- 
ny given  by  any  person  in  compliance  with 
any  such  demand,  such  person,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  express  demand  for  any  product 
of  discovery,  the  person  from  whom  such 
discovery  was  obtained,  may  file,  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  judi- 
cial district  xoithin  which  the  office  of  such 
custodian  is  situated,  and  serve  upon  such 
custodian,  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such 
court  requiring  the  performance  by  such 
custodian  of  any  duty  imposed  upon  him  by 
this  section. 

"(5)  Whenever  any  petition  is  filed  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under  this 
section,  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  the  matter  so  presented, 
and  to  enter  such  order  or  orders  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Any  final  order  so  entered 
shall  be  subject  to  appeal  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1Z91  of  title  28.  Any  disobedience  of  any 
final  order  entered  under  this  section  by  any 


court  shall  be  punished  as  a  contempt  there- 
of 

"(6)  To  the  extent  that  such  rules  may 
have  application  and  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply  to 
any  petition  under  this  subsection. 

"(7)  Any  documentary  material,  answers 
to  written  interrogatories,  or  oral  testimony 
provided  pursuant  to  any  demand  issued 
under  this  section  and  sections  3729  through 
3731  shall  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under 
section  SS2  of  title  S. ". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of 
title    31,    United    States    Code,    is   further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"S37J-I.  Wkistlettloittr  protection 

"Any  employee  who  is  discharged,  demot- 
ed, suspended,  threatened,  harassed,  or  in 
any  other  manner  discriminated  against  in 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  employment 
by  his  employer  l>ecause  of  the  good  faith  ex- 
ercise by  such  employee  on  behalf  of  himself 
or  others  of  any  option  afforded  by  this  Act, 
including  investigation  for.  initiation  of. 
testimony  for.  or  assistance  in  an  action 
filed  or  to  be  filed  under  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  relief  necessary  to  make  him 
whole.  Such  relief  shall  include  reinstate- 
Tnent  with  full  seniority  rights,  backpay 
with  interest  and  compensation  for  any 
special  damages  sustained  as  a  result  of  the 
discrimination,  including  litigation  costs 
and  reasonable  attorney  fees.  In  addition, 
the  employer  shall  be  liable  to  such  employee 
for  twice  the  amount  of  backpay  and  special 
damages  and,  if  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  court  shall  award  punitive 
damages. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  37  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
items: 

"3732.  False  claims  jurisdiction. 
"3733.  Civil  investigative  demands. 
"3734.  Whistleblower  protection. ". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  286  of  title  18,  UniUd 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"S10,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,000,000". 

(b)  Section  287  of  title  18,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  try  striking  out  "tlO.OOO. 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "SI. 000,000,  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years". 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactmentm 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  formal 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million, 
or  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  lieeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 


in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  notifi- 
cation I  have  received.  The  classified 
annex  referred  to  in  the  covering 
letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SD-423. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency 

Washington,  DC,  July  23.  1986. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-01390/86ct. 

Hon.  RiCHAKD  C.  LUGAR. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)(1)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding herewith  Transmittal  No.  86-43 
and  under  separate  cover  the  classified 
annex  thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Letterts)  of  Offer  to  Thailand  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $45 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of  this 
Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Glen  A.  Rudd,  Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  86-43] 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)(1)  of 
THE  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Thailand, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

Millioru 

Major  Defense  Equipment ' $25 

Other 20 

Total 45 

'  As  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Pour  AH- IF  Cobra  TOW  Helicopters, 
spare  engines,  spare  parts,  special  tools,  sup- 
port personnel  and  test  equipment. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (VMY). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1986. 

(viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
July  23,  1986. 

Policy  Justification 
thailand— ah- if  cobra  tow  helicopters 
The  Government  of  Thailand  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  four  Cobra  TOW  Heli- 
copters, spare  engines,  spare  parts,  special 
tools,  support  personnel  and  test  equipment. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $45  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  by  helping  to  improve  the  security  of 
a  friendly  country  which  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  force  for  political 
stability  and  economic  progress  in  East  Asia. 
Acquisition  of  these  helicopters  will  pro- 
vide the  Royal  Thai  Army  with  a  much 
needed  capability  to  counter  armor  threats. 
Thailand  will  have  no  difficulty  absorbing 
these  helicopters  into  its  armed  forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  principal  contractors  will  be  Bell  Hel- 
icopter   Textron,     Incorporated     of     Fort 


Worth,  Texas  and  AVCO  Corporation  Ly- 
coming Division  of  Stratford,  Connecticut. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  to  Thailand  of  six  additional 
U.S.  Government  personnel  for  ten  days 
and  contractor  representatives  as  follows: 
three  for  one  year  and  four  for  six  months. 

There  will  no  adverse  Impact  on  U.S.  de- 
fense readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


HSU  JUNG-SHU  AND  CHOU 
CHING-YU 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  remarks  of  two  ex- 
traordinary Taiwanese  women,  Hsu 
Jung-Shu  and  Chou  Ching-Yu,  at  a 
press  conference  held  in  the  Senate  on 
May  20.  1986— the  37th  anniversary  of 
martial  law  in  Taiwan.  At  the  confer- 
ence. Senator  Pell  and  Congressmen 
SoLARZ.  Leach,  and  Toricelli  joined 
me  in  denouncing  the  nearly  four  dec- 
ades of  martial  law  and  calling  on  the 
government  authorities  to  bring  de- 
mocracy to  Taiwan. 

It  was  an  honor  to  be  joined  by  Ms. 
Hsu  and  Ms.  Chou  who  are  members 
of  the  national  legislative  bodies  in 
Taiwan.  Their  husbands  are  prisoners 
of  conscience  who  were  arrested  in 
1979  in  connection  with  the  Kaoh- 
siimg  incident;  they  were  convicted  by 
a  military  tribunal  and  sentenced  to  12 
years  in  prison. 

In  the  wake  of  that  experience, 
these  two  courageous  women  entered 
politics,  won  places  in  the  legislature, 
and  have  been  working  tirelessly  ever 
since  to  obtain  the  release  of  their 
husbands  and  all  political  prisoners  in 
Taiwan.  They  have  been  the  victims  of 
constant  harassment  and  intimidation, 
but  have  persevered. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  elo- 
quent statements  of  the  two  women 
who  have  relentlessly  pursued  their 
goal  of  justice,  freedom,  and  democra- 
cy in  Taiwan. 

The  statements  follows: 

Statement  of  Legislator  Hsu  Jung-Shu, 
May  20,  1986 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  here  with  you  today,  although  this  is  a 
very  solemn  occasion  for  the  people  on 
Taiwan. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  American  people  who 
have  shown  their  concern  about  martial  law 
on  Taiwan.  We  are  very  grateful  for  your 
support  for  the  cause  of  democracy  and 
human  rights.  I  especially  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  have  worked  on  behalf  of 
my  jailed  husband  and  those  who  recently 
have  expressed  concern  over  my  own  situa- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
three  particularly  grave  aspects  of  martial 
law  on  Taiwan.  Martial  law  severely  re- 
stricts freedom  of  expression  and  freedom 
of  association,  and  prevents  direct  presiden- 
tial elections. 

For  the  past  year,  the  authorities  have 
banned  or  confiscated  almost  every  issue 
published  by  the  opposition  magazines.  In 
the  case  of  my  own  magazine.  Taiwan 
Weekly,  the  government  has  banned  or  con- 
fiscated every  issue  in  recent  months.  Since 


March,  police  and  agents  of  the  Taiwan 
Garrison  Command— the  body  which  admin- 
isters martial  law  and  censorship— have 
staged  three  raids  on  the  office  of  the  publi- 
cation. Each  time,  these  agents  have  arrived 
in  the  dead  of  night  and  without  any  of  my 
staff  present.  The  government  has  censored 
my  magazine  not  because  of  the  content  of 
the  articles,  but  simply  because  of  our  advo- 
cacy of  democracy  and  human  rights. 

Martial  law  also  forbids  us  to  establish 
new  political  parties,  forcing  members  of 
the  democratic  movement  to  run  for  office 
as  independents.  Yet,  collectively,  we  regu- 
larly receive  30%  of  the  vote  under  a  highly 
restrictive  electoral  code.  We  are  confident 
that  if  we  could  form  a  political  party  and 
could  run  In  truly  free  and  fair  elections,  we 
could  win  a  far  higher  share  of  the  vote.  In 
any  event,  freedom  of  association,  including 
the  right  to  form  political  parties,  is  the 
universally  recognized  right  of  all  human 
beings  and  a  right  no  government  can  legiti- 
mately stifle. 

The  president  of  Taiwan  is  currently 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, who  were  themselves  elected  on  the 
China  mainland  in  1949.  They  have  re- 
mained in  office  on  Taiwan  for  nearly  40 
years.  Since  they  now  represent  neither 
China  nor  Taiwan,  the  people  on  Taiwan 
are  denied  their  right  to  elect  their  own 
chief  executive.  I  am,  therefore,  calling  for 
direct  presidential  elections  by  the  citizens 
of  Taiwan. 

Again,  thank  you  so  much. 

Statement  of  Assemblywoman  Chod 
Ching-Yu,  May  20. 1986 

I  want  to  thank  everyone  here  and  else- 
where who  has  worked  long  and  hard  to  call 
the  attention  to  the  abuses  of  martial  law 
on  Taiwan. 

For  the  past  37  years,  our  people's  civil 
liberties  and  political  rights  have  been 
abridged  by  the  authorities  who  restricted 
these  freedoms  although  they  are  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  constitution.  I  am  proud  of 
the  people  of  Taiwan  who  are  among  the 
most  intelligent,  friendly  and  hard-working 
in  the  world  and  who  have  made  the  eco- 
nomic miracle  possible.  But  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  system  of  martial  law  which  deprived 
us  of  our  legitimate  rights  despite  the  high 
living  standards,  education  and  other 
achievements.  The  longest  martial  law  rule 
in  modem  history  has  severely  restricted 
our  freedoms  of  expression,  movement,  as- 
sociation, and  assembly  and  damaged  our 
International  image. 

For  too  long  the  people  of  Taiwan  have 
been  denied  a  representative  government. 
The  legislative  bodies  on  Taiwan,  including 
the  National  Assembly  In  which  I  sit,  have 
seats  representing  all  of  China,  mostly  elect- 
ed 40  yettfs  ago.  Less  than  ten  percent  of 
the  total  memberships  were  elected  on 
Taiwan  and  are  subject  to  either  direct  or 
indirect  election.  However,  the  people  of 
Taiwan  pay  all  of  the  taxes  which  support 
the  government,  and  perform  all  of  the  obli- 
gations incumbent  on  citizens.  As  you  know, 
your  own  country  was  founded  because  your 
earliest  leaders  said,  "Taxation  without  rep- 
resentation is  tyranny!" 

Under  martial  law,  if  we  challenge  the  un- 
representative nature  of  our  government, 
we  can  be  charged  with  "sedition"  for  chal- 
lenging "basic  national  policy, "  tried  by 
court  martial,  and  sent  to  military  jails. 

Under  martial  law,  organization  of  new 
political  parties  is  banned  and  those  who 
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dare  to  organize  do  so  at  the  risk  of  being 
court-martialed  and  imprisoned. 

For  too  long,  many  peaceful  critics  and  re- 
formers have  been  imprisoned  without  the 
benefit  of  a  fair  trial,  my  dear  husband,  Mr. 
Yao  Chia-wen.  among  them. 

I  also  want  to  thank  everyone  here  in  the 
United  States  who  has  worked  on  behalf  of 
my  jailed  husband  and  other  prisoners  of 
conscience  whose  only  crime  was  to  advo- 
cate democracy  and  human  rights  for  all 
the  people  on  Taiwan.  We  must  continue  to 
press  on  until  all  political  prisoners  are  re- 
leased. 

In  order  to  have  a  truly  democratic  politi- 
cal system  on  Taiwan,  we  must  insist  on  lift- 
ing martial  law,  a  general  election  of  all  par- 
liamentary bodies  and  restoring  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution. 

Again.  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  privl- 
lege  of  speaking  here  today.* 


HOSPITAL  INDUSTRY  PROBLEMS 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the 
way  In  which  the  market  for  deliver- 
ing public  services  changes  with  the 
introduction  of  incentives  for  buyers 
of  services  to  spend  their  money  more 
wisely. 

We  are  all  beginning  to  understand 
that  is  what  is  happening  in  doctor 
and  hospital  services  all  over  America. 
When  government  or  business  employ- 
ers change  the  way  they  help  the  el- 
derly or  the  employed  by  health  pro- 
tection, the  medical  service  industry 
changes  dramaticaUy. 

California  is  certainly  a  State  in 
which  this  change  is  most  dramatic.  I 
recently  read  an  excellent  report  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  by  a  very  good 
reporter.  Jube  Shiver.  Jr..  which  I 
would  ask  be  printed  following  my  re- 
marks so  that  my  colleagues  can  leam 
by  example  the  value  of  the  change 
they  have  helped  effect  through 
anniial  modifications  we  make  in  na- 
tional health  financing  policy. 

The  report  follows: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  20,  19861 
Hkalth  PiRifs  Go  Under  the  Budget  Kmitb 
(By  Jube  Shiver  Jr.) 

The  black  Chevrolet  Caprice  that  ferries 
American  Medical  International  President 
Walter  L.  Weisman  to  his  office  in  Beverly 
Hilte  from  his  Woodland  Hills  home  is  one 
of  the  few  corporate  comforts  at  AMI  since 
industry  cost-cutting  forced  Weisman  to  put 
his  health-care  company  on  a  stem  regimen. 

Since  last  fall.  Weisman— who  says  the  car 
and  driver  enable  him  to  get  more  work 
done  during  a  long  commute— has  slashed 
operating  budgets  by  a  third,  laid  off  more 
than  120  employees  and  pared  everything 
from  overnight  mail  to  office  space. 

Despite  the  moves,  AMI  suffered  its  first- 
ever  quarterly  loss— $82  million— for  the 
three  months  ended  in  February,  1986. 

"Private  industry  has  only  begiui  to 
scratch  the  surface"  of  cost  contaiimient. 
Weisman  said.  "You  think  this  is  bad.  you 
haven't  seen  anything  yet.  ...  A  year  from 
now.  it  will  be  even  toufther  in  our  indus- 
try." 

After  a  decade  of  robust  growth  and 
record  profiU,  the  hospital  industry  has 
been  hit  with  financial  problems.  Medicare, 
Medicaid  and   private   insurance   have   re- 


stricted payments  and  clamped  down  on  es- 
calating medical  fees.  Hospital  companies 
are  also  losing  patients  to  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  and  preferred-provider 
programs,  which  seek  to  provide  lower-cost 
health-care  services. 

MAJOR  CHAINS  ItintT 

Nowhere  is  the  new  climate  being  felt 
more  strongly  than  at  the  major  hospital 
chains  such  as  AMI,  National  Medical  En- 
terprises, Humana  Inc.  and  Hospital  Corp. 
of  America.  All  four  have  suffered  declines 
in  net  income  in  recent  months.  Admissions 
and  occupancy  rates  at  the  73.000  beds  con- 
trolled by  the  four  chains  have  dropped  to 
all-time  lows. 

"This  has  become  a  tough,  competitive  en- 
vironment—no doubt  about  it,"  said  Richard 
K.  Eamer.  chairman  and  chief  executive  of 
NME. 

In  response,  the  companies  have  pared 
staff,  sold  dozens  of  hospitals  and  stream- 
lined operations.  They  also  are  becoming 
more  aggressive,  eyeing  new  marketing 
techniques  and  sophisticated  technology  to 
stimulate  business  and  improve  efficiency. 

The  changes  are  especially  evident  in 
Southern  California— home  of  AMI  and 
NME.  the  nation's  second-  and  third-largest 
hospital  chains,  as  well  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  nation's  largest  investorowned  nurs- 
ing home  chain  and  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization. 

The  two  hospital  chains,  together  with 
eight  smaller  publicly  held  health-care  com- 
panies in  Southern  California,  had  about 
$10  billion  in  revenue  last  year.  Altogether, 
the  10  top  California  health-care  firms 
employ  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  people 
nationwide. 

For  all  their  size,  however,  the  giant 
chains  have  captured  less  than  3%  of  the 
M30-billion  annual  health-care  market.  And 
they  remain  deeply  dependent  on  the  feder- 
al government's  cost-conscious  Medicare 
program— which  furnishes  at>out  40%  of 
hospital  revenue— and  the  equally  frugal 
state  Medicaid  programs,  which  contribute 
about  15%  of  hospital  revenue. 

A  report  by  Sanford  C.  Bernstein  &  Co., 
an  investment  research  firm  in  New  York, 
said  stagnating  Medicare  rates  could  "force 
10%  of  the  (nation's  5,550)  hospitals  into 
bankruptcy"  by  1990. 

"The  financial  pressures  on  hospitals  are 
going  to  continue."  said  Randall  Huyser.  a 
health-care  analyst  at  Montgomery  Securi- 
ties in  San  Francisco.  "Hospitals  are  t>eing 
hit  with  a  double  whammy"  of  tighter  Medi- 
care fees  and  competitive  HMOs.  "If  we 
have  another  freeze  on  (Medicare  rates), 
hospitals  are  going  to  find  the  financial  cli- 
mate onerous." 

After  decades  of  reimbursing  hospitals  for 
their  actual  costs  in  treating  patients.  Medi- 
care tiegan  trying  to  be  a  tough  customer.  In 
April,  1983,  a  new  fee  system  was  approved 
that  pays  hospitals  fixed  rates  for  467  spe- 
cific ailments. 

At  first  hospitals  comfortably  adjusted  to 
the  new  rates,  which  were  increased  6.25% 
in  the  first  few  months  after  the  start  of 
the  payment  program.  But  trouble  began 
when  rate  increases  slowed. 

Congress  approved  a  scant  0.5%  increase 
in  May,  1986,  and  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices Secretary  Otis  R.  Bowen  has  recom- 
mended a  0.5%  increase  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  Oct.  1.  according  to  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration. 

Meanwhille,  states  too  are  holding  the 
line  on  money  for  Medicaid— the  health- 
care program  for  the  poor. 


SHOULD  BE  GRATKTUL 


Last  month,  for  instance.  Gov.  George 
E>eukmejian.  vowing  to  retain  a  $l-billion  re- 
serve in  the  state  budget,  vetoed  about  (40 
million  in  increases  for  California's  $2.3-bU- 
lion  Medi-Cal  program.  Most  of  the  money 
would  have  been  matched  by  federal  dollars. 

Despite  the  cutbacks.  Secretary  Bowen 
suggested  in  a  statement  released  with  his 
recommendation  that  hospitals  should  be 
grateful  for  the  small  0.5%  increase  In  Medi- 
care rates  since  "our  findings  show  that  a 
net  decrease  would  t>e  justified." 

But  the  t>eleaguered  hospital  industry— 
with  its  high  capital  and  labor  costs— has 
had  a  tough  time  coping  with  the  austerity 
measures. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  nation's  largest 
health-care  chain,  Nashville,  Teim.-based 
Hospital  Corp.  of  America,  reported  that  its 
net  income  for  the  second  quarter  ended 
June  30.  1986,  declined  to  $68.9  million  from 
$92.6  milUon  for  the  same  quarter  a  year 
ago.  The  company  said  the  drop  occurred 
partly  because  its  1986  earnings  were  being 
compared  to  the  second  quarter  of  1985 
when  the  company  reported  a  $4S-mlllion 
pretax  gain  ($26  million  after  taxes)  from 
the  exchange  of  3.5  million  shares  of  HCA's 
investment  in  Beverly  Enterprises. 

AMI  also  reported  sharply  lower  profits. 
Although  the  hospital  chain  posted  record 
revenue  of  $907.5  million,  its  net  income  de- 
clined 59%  to  $21.5  million  for  the  three 
months  ended  May  31.  1986,  compared  to 
$52.6  million  in  fiscal  1985. 

And  Los  Angeles-based  NME  said  last 
month  that  it  would  sell  nine  hospitals  and 
undergo  a  major  restructuring  in  order  to 
improve  its  sagging  bottom  line.  NME  offi- 
cials said  the  company,  which  incured  write- 
offs and  charges  of  about  $53  million,  could 
post  its  first  quarterly  loss  ever  from  con- 
tinuing operations. 

Even  Humana  Inc.,  a  Louisville,  Ky.  hospi- 
tal chain  that  has  had  a  reputation  as  being 
the  most  profitable  and  efficiently  run,  re- 
ported that  net  income  in  the  three  months 
ended  May  31,  declined  to  $52.7  million 
from  $58  million  during  the  same  periixl  a 
year  ago. 

EVERYONE  AfTBCTED 

"Everyone's  been  affected  by  cost  contain- 
ment," said  Maurice  Lewitt,  chairman  of 
Nu-Med  Inc.,  and  Enclno-based  hospital 
chain  that  operates  15  U.S.  hospitals  and 
two  acute-care  facilities  in  England.  "All  the 
companies  are  taking  writeoffs  and  adjust- 
ing balance  sheets." 

For  a  time,  hospitals  and  other  health- 
care providers  were  able  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water  by  sending  patients  home  a  few 
days  earlier,  cutting  labor  costs  and  delay- 
ing big  capital  equipment  purchases. 

"Hospitals  didn't  do  too  tiadly  under  the 
first  two  years  of  (new  Medicare  price  con- 
trols) and  the  reason  was  they  were  able  to 
respond  to  the  financial  incentives  by  man- 
aging patients  better."  said  Robert  Pattison, 
vice  president  of  finance  and  economics  at 
the  Hospital  Council  of  Northern  Califor- 
nina. 

But  more  recently,  hospitals  are  discover- 
ing that  some  of  the  measures  they  are 
taking  to  stay  afloat  may  be  exacerbating 
their  plight. 

Some  hospitals  have  lieen  trying  to  offset 
government  cost-cutting  by  increasing  rates 
for  the  shrinking  pool  of  privately  Insured 
patients  whose  policies  pay  for  the  full  cost 
of  medical  care.  But  that  approach  has 
forced  up  insurance  premiums  and  deducti- 
bles for  the  privately  insured  and  prompted 


many  of  them  to  defect  to  less-costly  HMO 
and  preferred-provider  plans  which  directly 
compete  with  hospitals. 

COSTLY  READMISSIONS 

Similarly,  discharging  patients  early  to 
contain  costs  has  on  occasion  resulted  in 
costly  readmissions.  Though  Medicare  has 
encouraged  early  discharges  because  it  is 
less  costly  for  a  patient  to  recover  at  home, 
patients  in  weaker  physical  condition  are 
more  likely  to  encounter  complications  that 
require  additional  hospitalization,  health- 
care experts  says. 

These  predicaments  have  made  hospital 
management  a  daunting  task  for  adminis- 
trators. 

Other  capital-intensive  service  industries 
have  been  able  to  achieve  significant  cost 
savings  by  lobbying  for  government  deregu- 
lation, computerizing  many  apsects  of  their 
oeprations  and  building  more  energy-effi- 
cient plants  and  equipment. 

Hotels,  for  example,  operate  mostly  with 
low  or  unskilled  blue-collar  workers,  which 
helps  hold  down  wages.  They  have  built 
more  energy-efficient  hotel  rooms  and  have 
computerized  many  administrative  func- 
tions, such  as  billings  and  reservations  that 
used  to  require  scores  of  white  collar  work- 
ers. 

Hospitals  also  are  beginning  to  experi- 
ment with  new  technology  and  better  man- 
agement after  years  of  operating  outside 
the  arena  of  traditional  supply-and-demand 
market  forces.  But  progress  has  been  slow. 

Ron  Bemier,  president  of  Health  Care 
Systems  International,  a  New  Haven,  Conn.- 
based  firm  that  sells  computer  software  de- 
signed to  help  hospitals  manage  their  Medi- 
care paper  work.  He  said  his  firm's  aimual 
sales  have  risen  to  about  $7  million  1985 
from  $1  million  in  1983.  But  he  notes  that 
interest  in  computers  is  still  less  than  other 
fields. 

"Hospitals  have  not  used  computers  and 
new  management  systems  to  the  extent  of 
other  industries. "  Bemier  said.  "The  bank- 
ing industries  and  financial  services  indus- 
tries spend  about  10%  of  their  revenues  on 
data  processing  equipment  and  software: 
the  equivalent  (figure)  in  the  hospital  in- 
dustry is  less  than  3%"  of  revenue,  Bemier 
said. 

COMPUTER  SAVED  MILLIONS 

A  new  multimillion-dollar  AMI  computer 
system  that  keeps  track  of  patient  medical 
records  and  hospital  bills  at  the  Medical 
Center  of  North  Hollywood  Is  credited  with 
saving  millions  of  dollars  and  paring  more 
than  70  people  from  the  hospital  payroll. 

AMI  President  Weisman  said  the  health- 
care company  plans  to  install  the  computer 
system  in  all  of  its  96  U.S.  hospitals. 

Hospitals  have  also  used  techniques  such 
as  imposing  productivity  standards  on  phy- 
sicians, nurses  and  technicians.  The  nutri- 
tional staff  at  the  Medical  Center,  for  exam- 
ple, is  required  to  serve  meals  within  a  given 
period  of  time  and  nurses  must  work  faster 
when  making  rounds  of  patients  on  their 
floor,  said  Katherine  Winters,  director  of 
nursing. 

Most  importantly,  however,  for-profit  hos- 
pitals have  turned  to  more  aggressive  mar- 
keting as  a  way  to  generate  new  profits. 

To  lure  expectant  mothers  to  its  materni- 
ty ward,  NME's  Garfield  Medical  Center  in 
Monterey  Park  offers  champagne  and  lob- 
ster dinners  to  parents  who  choose  the  hos- 
pital for  their  delivery.  The  hospital  also  ad- 
vertises on  radio  and  in  newspapers  and 
holds  an  annual  health  fair  at  which  it 
offers  free  and  low-cost  tests  to  community 


residents.  More  importantly,  the  hospital  is 
expanding  services  in  areas  that  are  more  fi- 
nancially lucrative  and  reducing  reliance  on 
unprofitable  services. 

INSULATE  THEMSELVES 

In  June  the  hospital  knocked  down  the 
walls  of  its  little-utilized  medical  surgery 
unit  in  order  to  open  a  large  physical  reha- 
bilitation section.  Physical  rehabilitation  is 
not  yet  fully  covered  by  the  new  Medicare 
payment  system  and  is  therefore  more  prof- 
itable than  medical  procedures  subject  to 
federal  cost  containment. 

The  new  approach,  however,  is  unlikely  to 
slow  the  tremendous  growth  of  HMOs  and 
the  preferred-provider  organizations.  Called 
PPOs,  they  seek  to  cut  medical  Insurance 
bills  by  giving  members  a  choice  of  using 
certain  doctors  and  hospitals  (medical  pro- 
viders) who  will  offer  services  at  reduced 
rates. 

There  were  more  than  300  PPOs  in  1985 
with  about  5  million  members,  compared  to 
just  68  PPOs  in  1980,  according  to  the 
American  Medical  Care  &  Review  Assn. 
Likewise,  HMOs  had  more  than  21  million 
members  in  1985,  up  from  16.7  million  In 
1984. 

In  part  HMOs  and  PPOs  achieve  cost  sav- 
ings by  insulating  themselves  from  the  im- 
mense capital  and  labor  costs  that  saddle 
hospitals.  In  effect,  they  lease  hospital  serv- 
ices by  contracting  with  hospitals  and  agree- 
ing to  supply  hospitals  with  a  steady  source 
of  patients  in  return  for  discounted  medical 
services.  Hospitals,  desperate  to  fill  their 
vacant  beds,  have  little  choice  but  to  acqui- 
esce to  their  main  competitors. 

Roger  W.  Wessels,  executive  director  of 
NME's  Garfield  Medical  Center  in  Monte- 
rey Park,  says  he  now  spends  nearly  half  of 
his  time  reviewing  contract  proposals  from 
operators  of  HMOs  and  PPOs.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1986.  the  hospital  held  contracts 
with  30  PPOs  and  10  HMOs,  about  10  times 
the  number  six  years  ago. 

"They  are  our  competition,  Wessels  ac- 
knowledged. But.  he  added,  "we  need  their 
patients"  and  the  revenue  they  generate. 

Though  HMOs  and  PPOs  seem  to  be  bene- 
fiting from  the  financial  hardship  hospitals 
are  currently  undergoing,  some  experts 
expect  the  belt-tightening  will  eventually 
spread  even  to  the  lower-<»st  health-care 
providers. 

"I  think  you're  going  to  see  HMOs  and 
PPOs  under  the  same  kind  of  economic 
pressures  that  hospitals  are  under"  because 
of  a  dramatic  increase  in  competition  in 
that  health-care  sector,  said  Jeff  C.  Gold- 
smith, a  senior  consulting  adviser  to  the 
E:mst  &  Whinney  accounting  firm,  whose 
1981  book  "Can  Hospitals  Survive?  "  predict- 
ed the  current  hard  times  in  the  hospital  in- 
dustry. 

Yet  some  hospital  chains,  such  as  AMI 
and  Humana,  are  diversifying  Into  the  HMO 
and  PPO  business  as  a  way  to  cushion  the 
impact  of  industry  cost-cutting.  Still,  Gold- 
smith believes  the  health-care  plans  offer 
no  salvation. 

"That's  like  jumping  from  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire."  he  said.  "I  think  NME  has  a 
better  chance  succeeding  with  their  strate- 
gy" of  concentrating  in  nursing  homes  and 
other  industries  not  completely  subject  to 
cost  controls. 

Even  so.  said  Goldsmith,  "the  outlook  is 
going  to  be  grim  for  most  health-care  pro- 
viders."* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 


•  Blr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  formal 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
imder  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million, 
or  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  notifi- 
cation I  have  received. 

The  notification  follows: 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  DC,  July  24,  1986. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-03512/86ct. 
Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar, 
ChairmaTi,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(bKI)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  for- 
warding  herewith   Transmittal   No.    86-45. 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
proposed  Letters)  of  Offer  to  Tunisia  for 
defense  articles  and  services  estimated  to 
cost  $60  milUon.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is 
delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify 
the  news  media. 
Sincerely, 

Glenn  A.  Rudd, 
Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  86-45] 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  or 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(bXl)  or 
the  Arms  Ex3»ort  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  purchaser  Tunisia, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value: 

muion 

Major  defense  equipment' $42 

Other 18 

Total 60 

■  As  defined  tn  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act 

(Hi)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Fifty-seven  M198  155mm  towed  how- 
itzers, 70  5-ton  trucks,  three  5-ton  wreckers, 
ammunition,  concurrent  spare  parts  and 
support  equipment.  

(iv)  Military  department:  Army  (JHW). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None. 

(vii)  Section  28  report:  Included  In  report 
for  quarter  ending  March  31,  1986. 

(viii)  Date  report  deUvered  to  Congress: 
July  24,  1986. 

PoucY  Justification 

TUNISIA— ISSMM  howitzers 

The  Government  of  Tunisia  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  57  Ml 98  155inm  towed  how- 
itzers, 70  5-ton  trucks,  three  5-ton  wreckers, 
ammunition,  concurrent  spare  parts,   and 
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support  equipment.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$60  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  of  the  United 
States  by  helping  to  improve  the  security  of 
a  friendly  country  which  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  force  for  political 
stability  and  economic  progress  in  North 
Africa. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  sale  is  to 
strengthen  Tunisia's  capability  to  protect 
itself  from  the  potential  threat  of  neighbor- 
ing countries.  Tunisia  will  have  no  difficulty 
absorbing  these  defense  articles  into  its 
armed  forces. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  source  of  supply  for  the  M198  155nun 
howitzers  will  be  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 
Rock  Island,  Illinois.  The  source  of  supply 
for  the  S-ton  trucks  and  5-ton  wreckers  will 
be  LTV  Aerospace  and  Defense  Corporation. 
AM  General  Division,  Livonia,  Michigan. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  15  additional  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel  in  Tunisia  for  two 
months:  the  number  of  contractor  repre- 
sentatives and  the  length  of  time  they  will 
be  required  in  Tunisia  have  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


DEATH  OP  WILLIAM  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Wil- 
liam Averell  Harriman.  who  died  last 
week  at  the  age  of  94. 

Averell  Harriman  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  dedicated  public  servant. 
Bom  into  a  life  of  wealth  and  privi- 
lege, he  was  guided  by  a  strong  sense 
of  obligation  to  his  country.  Por  most 
of  his  extraordinarily  long  and  produc- 
tive life,  he  devoted  himself  to  public 
service,  not  only  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  but  iri  a  wide  variety  of  appoint- 
ed offices  and  unofficial  capacities.  He 
served  every  Democratic  President 
since  Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt  with  dis- 
tinction and  imparalleled  dedication. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  to 
the  Republic  was  In  the  field  of  inter- 
national affairs.  Governor  Harriman's 
views  on  United  States-Soviet  relations 
were  particularly  valued  and  devel- 
oped through  extensive  contact  with 
Soviet  leaders.  Aware  of  the  true 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  regime,  he 
was  never  an  ideologue.  He  wisely 
counseled  that  U.S.  foreign  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
guided  by  firmness  and  patience. 

Adlai  Stevenson  once  observed  that 
it  was  "the  life  in  your  years  and  not 
the  years  in  your  life  that  matters." 
Averell  Harriman  was  blessed  with 
both— he  had  one  of  the  longest  and 
fullest  lives  in  American  history.  To 
me.  he  was  a  good  friend  and  a  valued 
advisor.  He  will  be  sorely  missed.* 


GREG  LeMOND  MAKES 
SPORTING  HISTORY 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President.  Sunday 
in  Paris.  Nevadan  Greg  LeMond  made 
sporting  history.  By  winning  the  Tour 
de  France,  he  became  not  only  the 
first  American,  but  also  the  first  non- 
European  to  win  cycling's  most  gruel- 
ing and  prestigious  event. 

The  race  annually  winds  through  all 
of  France,  past  the  wine  country  of 
Bordeaux  and  through  the  Pyrenee 
and  Alpine  mountains.  This  year's 
race,  which  was  run  for  23  consecutive 
days  and  covered  more  than  2.500 
miles,  began  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  culminated  with  a  sprint  up  the 
Champs  d'Elysees.  The  Tour  is  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  man's  greatest  sport- 
ing events,  demanding  psychological 
fortitude  as  well  as  tremendous  athlet- 
ic talent  and  endurance. 

LeMond  took  the  lead  in  the  most 
difficult  portion  of  the  race,  in  the 
Alps  on  July  20,  and  never  looked 
back.  Over  200  riders  started  the  Tour, 
and  in  the  end.  only  132  remained, 
with  LeMond  leading  the  way.  He 
maintained  his  3-minute  lead  over  the 
last  week  of  the  race,  and  on  Sunday, 
survived  a  final  challenge  from  the  re- 
maining riders. 

It  is  only  through  long  hours  of 
dedicated  training  and  perseverance 
that  such  a  victory  can  be  achieved.  I 
would  like  to  note  that  all  of  America, 
and  we  especially  in  Nevada,  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  Greg  LeMond.  His 
athletic  achievements  and  sportsman- 
ship are  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  I  can 
only  hope  that  next  year  at  this  time. 
I  will  commemorate  Greg  LeMond  for 
becoming  the  first  American  to  win 
the  Tour  de  France  a  second  time.* 


A  UNIQUE  GIFT 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
miraculous  history  of  this  Nation  is 
built  on  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a 
remarkable  number  of  ordinary  people 
doing  extraordinary  deeds. 

One  such  instance  occurred  recently 
in  Winner,  SD,  a  community  in  the 
south  central  part  of  the  State. 

The  Tripp  County  Library  in 
Winner  had  long  since  outgrown  the 
rooms  in  the  courthouse  basement 
where  it  was  housed.  The  need  for  new 
quarters  was  evident,  but  the  re- 
sources to  build  new  quarters  simply 
did  not  exist.  The  area  is  dependent  on 
a  farm/ranch-based  economy  and  has 
been  battling  not  only  Mother  Nature 
in  the  form  of  drought,  grasshoppers, 
and  blizzards— but  low  farm  prices,  de- 
clining land  values,  and  rising  costs.  A 
new  library  was  only  a  dim  hope. 
Enter  Blanche  Grossenburg. 

For  many  years.  Charlie  and 
Blanche  Grossenburg  operated  a  farm 
implement  business  in  Winner.  C.J. 
Grossenburg  Implement.  Inc.,  at  one 
time  was  the  largest  John  Deere 
dealer  in  the  country.   Charlie  took 


care  of  the  sales  and  service;  Blanche 
took  care  of  the  office.  Like  a  lot  of 
businesses  in  South  Dakota,  it  was  a 
family  operation  and  it  was  successful 
because  the  Grossenburgs  were  willing 
to  put  in  the  time  and  effort  necessary 
to  serve  their  customers  well. 

The  flourishing  business  enabled 
them  to  build  a  beautiful  home,  spa- 
cious and  gracious.  Family  and  friends 
were  frequent  and  welcome  guests. 

On  Charlie's  death,  the  business  was 
taken  over  by  son  Gene.  Blanche  con- 
tinued her  interest  not  only  in  busi- 
ness and  family  affairs  but  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  community.  She  had  an 
avid  interest  in  the  library,  and  the 
fact  that  resources  were  not  available 
for  new  quarters  distressed  her.  Then 
she  had  an  idea.  With  her  family 
grown  and  in  their  own  homes,  she 
didn't  need  all  the  space  of  the  house 
for  herself.  She  could  find  smaller 
quarters.  Why  not  give  the  house  to 
the  library? 

Why  not  indeed!  And  that  is  just 
what  this  remarkable  lady  did. 

On  the  22nd  of  July.  Blanche  Gros- 
senburg turned  over  the  keys  to  her 
house  to  the  Tripp  County  Library 
Board  and  Tripp  County  commission- 
ers. 

Tripp  County  has  a  new  and  spa- 
cious library. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
in  the  Winner  Advocate  saluting  this 
wonderful  lady,  whom  I  have  been 
privileged  to  call  friend  all  my  life. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  Winner  Advocate,  July  23, 1986] 

A  Gift  ouh  Comm uNirr  Will  Appreciate 
Forever 

Some  of  thr  greatest  resources  available, 
free  to  any  American  who  wants  to  use 
them,  are  library  books. 

Books  were  a  very  precious  resource  in  the 
days  when  the  only  ones  in  circulation  were 
handwritten  by  monks.  Then  came  Gutten- 
burg  and  a  new  method  of  setting  type  to 
print  pages.  Pages  could  be  mass  produced 
and  the  printed  word  became  more  avail- 
able. 

Advances  in  technology  made  books  even 
more  plentiful  in  the  1800's.  when  high 
speed  presses  and  typesetting  equipment 
became  available.  Yet  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  could  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase them.  Few  cities  had  public  libraries, 
which  were  expensive  to  build,  operate,  and 
fill. 

Then  steel  magnate  Andrew  Carnegie  de- 
cided to  change  this.  He  gave  away  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  to  communities 
across  the  country  for  use  in  building  librar- 
ies. The  Scottish  immigrant,  who  had  re- 
ceived so  much  from  his  new  home,  wanted 
to  give  something  in  return.  It  was  a  gesture 
which  countless  millions  of  Americans  have 
benefited  from  since. 

Por  some  reason  Tripp  County  never  did 
receive  a  Carnegie  grant,  and  instead  was 
forced,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  to  house  its 
library  in  the  basement  of  the  county  court- 
house. 

The  library  was  started  originally  by  the 
Winner  Woman's  Club,  which  raised  funds 
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through  various  projects  to  purchase  the 
first  books. 

But  the  library  never  really  had  a  home 
and  has  since  run  out  of  space. 

Then  Blanche  Grossenburg  made  a  gener- 
ous donation  of  her  home  for  a  new  library. 
The  home,  which  more  than  meets  present 
or  future  needs,  was  where  she  raised  her 
children  and  where  she  and  her  late-hus- 
band C.J.  Grossenburg  lived  for  many  years. 

Yesterday  Blanche  turned  over  the  keys 
to  her  home  to  the  library  board  and  county 
commissioners.  In  order  to  see  the  library 
project  completed  in  her  lifetime.  Blanche 
moved  out  of  the  house  several  months  ago. 

Blanche  has  done  for  our  community 
what  Carnegie  did  for  the  country— give  our 
library  a  real  home.* 


COMMENDING  PETER  JOHNSON 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  commend 
Peter  Johnson— a  friend  and  fellow 
Idahoan— on  a  Job  well  done. 

Earlier  this  month,  Peter  stepped 
down  as  Administrator  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  after  serv- 
ing admirably  for  5  years. 

Peter's  performance  at  BPA  was,  to 
put  it  mildly,  outstanding.  That  is  an 
adjective  that  must  be  interpreted  in 
the  strictest  sense  when  one  considers 
that  Peter's  success  at  BPA  was  ac- 
complished during  an  era  of  great 
tumult  for  the  power  marketing  indus- 
try in  general,  and  BPA  in  particular. 

Peter  came  to  BPA  when  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Washington  public  power 
supply  system  were  coming  to  a  head. 
Utility  executives  were  divided  on  how 
to  handle  the  situation,  with  no  reso- 
lution in  sight.  Peter,  the  consununate 
negotiator,  forged  a  consensus  and 
moved  swiftly  to  act. 

Of  the  three  WPPSS  plants  with 
BPA  financial  backing.  Peter  decided 
to  mothball  two  of  them  and  push  for 
efficient  completion  of  a  third,  which 
is  now  operating  at  Hanford,  WA. 

He  luiew  the  decision  would  send 
tremors  through  the  Northwest  econo- 
my. But  he  also  knew  the  present 
course,  unless  righted,  would  lead  to  a 
calamity  of  immense  proportions.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  act,  and  in  doing  so 
he  quickly  earned  the  enmity  of  some 
people,  but  the  respect  of  most,  par- 
ticularly Northwest  lawmakers  and 
the  administration. 

Throughout  his  tenure  at  BPA, 
Peter  drew  on  his  background  as  a 
business  executive  and  entrepreneur 
to  create  a  lean,  well-oiled,  fiscally 
frugal  Federal  agency. 

This  type  of  operation,  run  more 
like  a  business  than  a  bureaucratic 
entity,  has  given  rise  to  many  notable 
results.  Among  them: 

No  significant  increase  in  wholesale 
rates  since  1983. 

A  progressive  plan  that  will  allow 
aluminum  companies  to  pay  less  for 
electricity  when  the  price  of  alumi- 
num drops. 

A  solution  to  the  surplus  electricity 
problem  that  put  excess  pressure  on 


powerlines  used  to  export  the  surplus 
to  California  and  Canada. 

Bringing  interest  payments  to  the 
Federal  Government  back  on  sched- 
ule—an achievement  which.  I  might 
add.  earned  Peter  great  praise  from 
President  Reagan  when  Peter  met 
with  him  last  week. 

Implementation  of  the  Northwest 
Power  Act  of  1980.  which  enabled  BPA 
to  bring  rate  relief  to  farm  and  resi- 
dential ratepayers  of  investor-owned 
utilities  while  protecting  the  prefer- 
ence status  of  publicly  owned  institu- 
tions. 

In  addition,  in  an  indirect  way,  the 
efficiency  of  the  Peter  Johnson-led 
BPA  added  firepower  to  arguments 
against  the  administration's  ill-fated 
plan  to  privatize  the  agency. 

Peter  Johnson  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  the  people  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. He  was  always  cognizant  of  our 
great  dependence  on  affordable  power, 
which  irrigates  our  farmlands,  cuts 
our  timber,  mines  our  silver,  and  melts 
and  rolls  our  aluminiun.  He  was  a 
friend  of  our  direct  service  industries— 
keenly  sensitive  to  their  market  situa- 
tions and  the  important  role  they  play 
in  the  region's  economy. 

I  wish  Peter  well  in  his  future  en- 
deavors and  thank  him  for  the  years 
he  so  faithfully  served  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

And  while  I  am  saddened  to  see  him 
leave,  I  am  consoled  by  the  fact  Jim 
Jura  will  be  his  successor.  I  am  confi- 
dent he  will  guide  BPA  with  the  same 
policy  objectives  and  leadership  skills 
that  highlighted  Peter's  tenure.» 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CERTIFICA- 
TION RELATED  TO  THE 
BINARY  CHEMICAL  MODERN- 
IZATION PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  after  several  years  of  debate,  the 
Congress  provided  its  approval  for  the 
modernization  of  the  U.S.  chemical  de- 
terrent with  binary  munitions.  This 
has  been  a  very  serious  issue  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  general  public, 
and  it  has  posed  problems  for  those 
who  have  supported  this  program. 
Nonetheless.  I  believe  that  last  year's 
action  by  the  Congress  approving  the 
Binary  Chemical  Modernization  Pro- 
gram was  one  of  the  most  important 
actions  we  have  taken  on  a  national 
security  program. 

The  modernization  of  the  aging  and 
increasingly  ineffective  U.S.  chemical 
weapons  stockpile  with  binary  muni- 
tions will  enhance  deterrence,  and 
thus  reduce  the  likelihood  that  United 
States  and  allied  forces  will  be  at- 
tacked with  chemical  weapons.  We 
must  not  forget  the  important  lesson 
of  history  that  chemical  weapons  are 
used  when  one  side  possesses  them 
and  the  other  side  does  not.  or  when 
one  side  enjoys  a  clear  advantage  in 
this  area.  We  in  Congress  have  an  obli- 


gation to  our  deployed  forces  to  never 
let  a  potential  adversary  enjoy  this  ad- 
vantage. 

Finally,  unlike  the  lethal  unitary 
munitions  that  comprise  our  chemical 
stockpile  today,  binary  chemical  muni- 
tions will  provide  us  with  a  credible 
chemical  ceterrent  that  is  safe  for  our 
own  personnel  who  store  and  handle 
them. 

Mr.  President,  congressional  approv- 
al of  the  Binary  Chemical  Moderniza- 
tion Program  was  made  contingent  on 
the  administration  meeting  a  series  of 
certification  requirements.  The  first  of 
these  must  be  met  prior  to  the  initial 
production  of  155  millimeter  binary 
artillery  shell  components  scheduled 
for  October  1,  1986.  This  stipulates 
that  the  administration  must  certify 
to  the  Congress  that  it  had  submitted 
a  force  goal  to  NATO  for  the  modern- 
ization of  the  U.S.  proportional  share 
of  NATO's  chemical  deterrent  with 
binary  munitions,  and  that  NATO  had 
formally  adopted  this  force  goal.  In 
addition,  it  required  the  administra- 
tion to  certify  that  it  haS|  developed  a 
plan,  in  cooperation  with  vhe  Supreme 
Allied  Conmiander,  Europe,  to  deploy 
binary  munitions  under  appropriate 
contingencies  to  defend  United  States 
and  allied  forces.  Today,  the  President 
is  forwarding  these  certifications  to 
the  Congress. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed concern  because  NATO's  De- 
fense Planning  Committee,  and  not 
the  North  Atlantic  Council,  formally 
adopted  this  chemical  weapons  force 
goal.  However,  in  view  of  France's 
withdrawal  from  NATO's  military 
structure  in  1967.  NATO— with  the  ex- 
plicit support  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  including  France— established 
the  Defense  Planning  Committee  to 
handle  all  issues  related  to  its  integral 
military  structure.  Therefore,  in  mat- 
ters like  force  goals,  the  Defense  Plan- 
ning Committee  is  NATO's  highest  au- 
thority. In  its  markup  of  the  fiscal 
year  1987  defense  authorization  bill, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Forces 
adopted  an  amendment  making  the 
appropriate  technical  change  to  last 
year's  act. 

Concerns  have  also  been  expressed 
in  the  Congress  about  the  reported 
agreement  with  West  Germany  to 
remove  the  unitary  munitions  current- 
ly stored  there.  This  action  has  been 
characterized  as  eroding  NATO's 
chemical  deterrent  capability,  which 
presupposes  that  our  current  chemical 
posture  poses  a  real  deterrent.  I  would 
simply  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
action  is  consistent  with  explicit  con- 
gressional guidance  last  year  regarding 
the  accelerated  destruction  of  the  ex- 
isting unitary  stockpile.  On  the  mili- 
tary issue  of  forward  deployment  and 
its  relationship  to  effective  chemical 
deterrence.  I  would  defer  to  our  Su- 
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preme  Allied  Commander  In  Europe, 
Oeneral  Rogers; 

Binary  munition!  offer  contingency  de- 
ployment optiona  which  make  peacetime 
forward  positioning  unnecessary.  Once  we 
have  adequate  numbers  of  safe,  readily  de- 
ployable  and  militarily  effective  binary  mu- 
nitions, the  existing  European  stockpile  of 
unitary  weapons  will  no  longer  be  needed. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
request  that  the  President's  certifica- 
tion be  included  in  the  Record.  Since 
the  binary  chemical  modernization 
program  will  be  an  issue  In  the  upcom- 
ing fiscal  year  1987  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  this  material: 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

July  29.  1986. 
To  THK  Congress  op  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  8093  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1986, 
Public  Law  99-190,  I  hereby  certify  with  re- 
spect to  the  binary  chemical  munitions  pro- 
gram that  the  United  States: 

(1)  has  submitted  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  a  force  goal  stating 
the  requirements  for  modernization  of  the 
United  States  proportional  share  of  the 
NATO  chemical  deterrent  with  binary  mu- 
nitions and  said  force  goal  has  been  adopted 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Council: 

(2)  has  developed.  In  coordination  with 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe,  a 
plan  under  which  U.S.  binary  chemical  mu- 
nitions can  be  deployed  under  appropriate 
contingency  plans  to  deter  chemical  weap- 
ons attacks  against  the  United  States  and 
its  allies;  and 

(3)  has  consulted  with  other  member  na- 
tions of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation (NATO)  on  that  plan. 

I  note  with  regard  to  the  first  numbered 
paragraph  that  the  force  goal  was  adopted 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  constituted 
as  the  Defense  Planning  Committee  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  I 
am  pleased  to  make  this  certification  on  a 
program  so  vital  to  our  national  defense.  We 
are  earnestly  seeking,  as  our  top  priority  in 
the  chemical  weapons  area,  a  comprehen- 
sive and  verifiable  ban  on  all  chemical  weap- 
ons. Until  we  achieve  that  goal,  we  must 
maintain  a  safe  and  viable  chemical  weapon 
stockpile  to  deter  use  of  chemicals  by  our 
potential  adversaries.  I  appreciate  your  con- 
tinued support  for  this  program. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Statement  by  the  Principal  Deputy  Press 
Secretary 

The  President  today  certified  to  Congress 
that  certain  conditions  required  by  Congress 
for  the  release  of  Fiscal  Year  1986  funds  for 
the  binary  chemical  weapons  modernization 
program  have  been  met. 

This  certification  to  Congress  will  allow 
the  United  SUtes  to  proceed  with  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  chemical  weapons  deter- 
rent stockpile  so  critical  to  our  nation's  se- 
curity. U.S.  policy  on  chemical  warfare  re- 
mains unchanged.  The  U.S.  renounces  the 
first  use  of  lethal  and  incapacitating  chemi- 
cal weapons.  A  comprehensive,  effectively 
verifiable  global  ban  on  all  chemical  weap- 
ons remains  our  foremost  priority.  However, 
until  such  a  ban  is  attained,  we  will  pursue 
deterrence  through  a  strong  defensive  pos- 
ture and  a  credible  retaliatory  capability. 
The  chemical  weapons  threat  to  U.S.  forces 
is  a  world-wide  threat,  not  limited  to  NATO. 
The  small,  readily-deployable  stockpile  of 


binary  munitions  which  we  seek  will  provide 
the  flexibility  to  meet  and  deter  this  threat. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  requires  that 
the  President  certify  to  Congress  that: 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  has  adopted  a  binary  chemical  mu- 
nitions force  goal  addressed  to  the  United 
States: 

The  United  States  has  developed,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Europe,  a  plan  for  the  deployment 
of  binary  chemical  muntions  under  appro- 
priate contingencies:  eind. 

The  United  States  has  consulted  with 
NATO  member  nations  on  that  plan. 

On  May  15,  NATO's  Defense  Planning 
Committee  in  Permanent  Session,  composed 
of  the  Permanent  Representatives  to  NATO 
of  the  15  nations  participating  in  the  Alli- 
ance's military  structure,  adopted  the 
NATO  force  goals  for  1987  to  1992.  includ- 
ing the  binary  chemical  munitions  force 
goal  addressed  to  the  United  States.  De- 
fense Ministers,  meeting  as  the  Defense 
Planning  Conunlttee  in  Ministerial  Session 
on  May  22.  according  to  normal  NATO  pro- 
cedures "noted"  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tives' action.  The  Defense  Ministers'  action 
completes  the  established  NATO  procedure 
for  adopting  force  goals  for  Alliance. 

The  United  States  has  developed,  in  co- 
ordination with  SACEUR,  a  plan  for  the  de- 
ployment of  binary  chemical  munitions 
under  appropriate  contingency  plans. 

The  United  States  has  conducted  exten- 
sive consultations  with  Allied  governments 
on  chemical  weapons  issues,  including  con- 
sultations on  the  plan  for  deployment  of 
chemical  weapons  under  appropriate  contin- 
gencies. On  June  19.  consultations  with 
Allies  on  this  military  contingency  plan 
were  completed  in  the  appropriate  NATO 
forum— NATO's  Military  Committee,  which 
is  composed  of  senior  military  representa- 
tives from  nations  to  NATO.  The  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Representative  to  the  Military  Com- 
mittee briefed  the  Military  Committee  on 
the  U.S.  plan  for  contingency  deployment  of 
chemical  weapons.  Recognizing  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  the  Defense  Planning  Com- 
mittee and  within  the  context  of  those  con- 
clusions and  of  national  statements  and  res- 
ervations expressed  in  the  Defense  Planning 
Committee,  the  Military  Committee  took 
note  of  the  briefing  of  the  U.S.  plan  for  the 
contingency  deployment  of  chemical  weap- 
ons.* 


PETER  JOHNSON 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  unlike 
other  Members  of  Congress,  I  was  able 
to  work  with  Peter  Johnson  in  two  of- 
ficial capacities:  One  as  the  first 
Chairman  of  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Coimcil,  and  now  as  a  U.S. 
Senator.  Of  course.  I  have  seen  Peter 
on  many  occasions  here  in  the  Senate 
on  issues  related  to  Bonneville  and  the 
Congress.  But  it  was  in  my  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Power  Council  that  I  first 
grew  to  know  Peter.  Let  me  recount 
some  of  that  history  today. 

The  implementation  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  EHectric  Power  Planning 
and  Conservation  Act  was  an  adven- 
ture for  both  of  us.  Congress  passed 
this  complex  piece  of  legislation  in 
1980  after  many  years  of  deliberation. 
But  few  could  envision  how  it  would 
be  implemented  by  Bormeville  and  the 
Power  Council   in  practice.   In  early 


1081, 1  waa  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
new  Council  and  Peter  was  chosen  by 
the  Reagan  administration  to  be  the 
new  Administrator  of  Bonneville. 

It  was  a  new  experience  for  both  of 
us.  I  had  not  been  actively  involved  in 
public  policy  decisions  since  my  deci- 
sion not  to  run  for  a  fourth  term  as 
Governor  in  1977.  The  Power  Council 
presented  a  great  challenge  to  me.  We 
were  required  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive fish  and  wildlife  plan  for  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  its  tributaries  to  re- 
store the  anadromous  salmon  runs 
that  were  decimated  by  the  construc- 
tion of  hydroelectric  dams.  We  were 
also  required  to  develop  a  20-year  elec- 
tric power  plan  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west in  order  to  forecast  the  power  re- 
sources for  our  region. 

Both  these  tasks  were  unprecedent- 
ed firsts  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Our  region  historically  had  been  domi- 
nated by  the  "mandarins"  of  Bonne- 
ville in  energy  matters— the  thermal 
power  program  articulated  by  Bonne- 
ville in  the  1970's  that  called  for  con- 
struction of  several  baseload  nuclear 
plants  to  meet  the  region's  energy 
needs.  Extraordinary  problems  with 
the  construction  and  finance  of  these 
plants  had  seriously  eroded  its  public 
confidence.  I  remember  that  first 
council  meeting  when  we  eight  mem- 
bers met  for  the  first  time.  We  had  an 
imcharted  course  ahead  of  us,  with  no 
precedents  to  guide  our  actions.  It  was 
a  unique  and  challenging  experience. 

For  Peter  Johnson,  the  management 
of  Bormeville  was  perhaps  an  even 
more  challenging  experience.  He  was 
indeed  a  successful  businessman  from 
Boise.  ID,  but  who  had  no  prior  expe- 
rience in  public  management.  Bonne- 
ville is  not  an  easy  agency  to  manage. 
It  is  a  large,  complex  organization 
with  over  3.200  employees  that  oper- 
ates over  13,000  miles  of  transmission 
lines  as  well  as  having  responsibilities 
for  the  sale  of  electric  power  from  the 
multipurpose  dams  on  the  Columbia. 

Furthermore,  Peter  assumed  the 
helm  at  Bonneville  at  an  especially 
difficult  time.  WPPSS  had  declared  a 
default  on  its  %  bonds,  an  event  which 
shook  the  national  bond  markets. 
Even  though  Bonneville  wasn't  direct- 
ly responsible  for  those  bonds,  the  de- 
fault cast  a  shadow  on  the  credibility 
of  all  public  utilities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Also,  Peter  had  to  make  probably 
the  toughest  decision  during  his 
tenure  at  Bormeville— the  decision  to 
halt  further  construction  of  the 
WPPSS  1  and  3  nuclear  plants.  These 
were  the  two  plants  that  Bormeville 
was  financially  responsible  for 
through  the  system  called  net-billing. 
One  plant  is  located  in  the  western 
half  of  Washington  State;  the  other  is 
located  in  the  central  part  of  the  State 
on  the  Hanford  reservation.  Peter 
made  his  decision  firmly  after  a  great 
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deal  of  deliberation  and  soul-search- 
ing, 

I  have  described  the  relationship  be- 
tween Bonneville  and  the  Power  Coun- 
cil on  many  occasions  as  one  of  cre- 
ative tension,  Peter  and  I  helped 
define  and  create  that  relationship. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Act 
passed  by  the  Congress  was  ambiguous 
in  many  areas  concerning  the  delinea- 
tion between  the  responsibilities  of 
Bonneville  and  the  Power  Council.  It 
wasn't  always  easy  to  strike  a  reasona- 
ble balance  between  the  two  groups, 
while  carrying  out  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  Congress.  The  oldtime 
officials  at  Bormeville  didn't  appreci- 
ate the  newcomers  at  the  Power  Coun- 
cil suddenly  telling  them  how  to 
manage  the  Columbia  River  stream- 
flows  in  order  to  protect  and  enhance 
fish  and  wildlife.  Many  continued  to 
think  of  the  Council  as  an  advisory 
group  that  they  would  listen  to,  but 
conveniently  ignore  when  it  came  time 
to  make  a  decision. 

But  Peter  took  a  different  approach. 
He  sincerely  believed  that  Bormeville 
and  the  Council  should  coexist  m  a 
spirit  of  mutual  interdependence.  In 
the  post-WPPSS  era,  Bormeville 
carmot  enjoy  the  credibility  of  the 
public  without  the  Power  Council. 
Furthermore,  Congress  imposed  spe- 
cific requirements  upon  the  Coimcil 
that  only  it  can  fulfill.  Peter  worked 
hard  to  make  the  Council-Bormeville 
relationship  work.  and.  m  large  meas- 
ure, succeeded.  I  enjoyed  working  with 
him  when  I  was  at  the  Power  Council 
to  create  that  legacy.  He  should  be 
proud  of  his  accomplishments  m  this 
regard. 

Peter  also  left  his  mark  on  the  fi- 
nancial management  of  Bonneville. 
When  he  assumed  control  m  1981, 
Bonneville  had  fallen  behind  m  its  m- 
terest  and  principal  payments  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  He  took  vigorous  steps 
to  put  Bonneville  back  on  track  in  its 
repayment  program.  He  paid  back  all 
the  deferred  interest  in  1984.  Last 
year,  he  repaid  $686  million  in  interest 
and  principal,  includmg  a  $237  million 
principal  repayment  on  the  impaid  ap- 
propriated investment.  He  strength- 
ened considerably  the  Office  of  Finan- 
cial Requirements  at  Bonneville.  In 
sum,  his  expertise  in  efficient  manage- 
ment in  the  private  sector  served  us 
well  at  Bormeville. 

Finally,  he  accomplished  all  this 
without  raising  electric  power  rates  in 
the  1985  rate  caise,  a  complex,  quasi-ju- 
dicial proceeding  that  set  all  of  Borme- 
vine's  rates  for  the  1985-87  period. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  had  experi- 
enced rapid  rate  increase  in  the  5 
years  prior  to  Peter's  tenure — over  500 
percent  wholesale  power  rate  m- 
creases.  This  was  the  first  Bonneville 
rate  case  in  a  decade  that  provided  es- 
sentially level  rates.  Stable  rates  are 
essential  to  the  recovery  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest's  economy. 


Peter  Johnson  leaves  a  fine  legacy 
through  his  leadership  of  Bormeville. 
His  management  was  marked  by  vigor- 
ous leadership,  the  ability  to  make 
tough  and  unpopular  decisions,  and 
provision  of  rate  stability.  He  boosted 
the  morale  of  BormeviUe's  employees 
and  gave  them  a  sense  of  mission.  He 
worked  well  with  our  Northwest  con- 
gressional delegation.  I  know  our 
region  will  miss  his  leadership  \i\  our 
energy  affairs.  I  wish  him  the  best  in 
his  future  endeavors.* 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN: 
FREEDOM  DENIED 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  my 
friends,  Naum  and  Iruia  Meiman,  des- 
perately want  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  smce  applying  for  exit  visas 
over  10  years  ago,  the  Meimans  have 
been  subjected  to  constant  harassment 
and  denial  of  their  basic  rights. 

Naum,  who  was  trained  as  a  physi- 
cist, was  fired  from  his  job  and  isolat- 
ed from  the  scientific  commimity.  He 
is  74  years  old  and  wants  to  be  reunit- 
ed with  his  only  daughter,  Olga,  who 
now  lives  in  the  West.  Irma,  Naum's 
wife,  is  suffering  from  cancer.  She  ur- 
gently requires  medical  treatment  that 
is  available  only  m  the  West.  Al- 
though the  Meimans  have  gone 
through  the  proper  procedures  for  ap- 
plication many  times,  Soviet  authori- 
ties refuse  to  grant  them  their  free- 
dom. 

The  recent  release  of  Father  Law- 
rence Martin  Jenco,  who  was  held  cap- 
tive for  19  months,  reminds  us  of  the 
precious  nature  of  freedom.  This  reaf- 
firms the  necessity  of  fighting  for 
those  who  have  been  denied  freedom. 

The  Meiman's  freedom  has  been  de- 
layed for  over  10  years.  I  appeal  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  allow  the  Mei- 
mans permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.* 


CHESTER  BOWLES 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
necticut lost  one  of  its  great  statesman 
when  Chester  Bowles  died  on  May  26. 
Chester  Bowles  was  an  important 
figure  on  the  State  and  National  polit- 
ical scene  for  almost  half  a  century. 
He  was  a  writer,  a  family  man,  a 
statesman,  and  a  family  friend.  I  am 
saddened  by  his  passmg. 

Like  many,  Chester  Bowles  entered 
public  life  durtog  World  War  II,  aban- 
donmg  a  successful  career  m  advertis- 
mg.  Denied  active  duty  l)ecause  of  an 
ear  injury,  Chet  turned  his  formidable 
managerial  skills  to  the  Home  Front 
where  he  organized  and  directed  Con- 
necticut's wartime  rationing  program. 
His  able  performance  soon  gamed  him 
national  attention,  and.  m  1943,  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  chose  Chet  to 
head  the  Federal  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. 


After  the  war,  Chet  stayed  In  public 
life.  After  a  brief  stint  as  head  of  the 
peace-time  Office  of  Economic  Stabili- 
ty, Chet  returned  to  Connecticut  to 
win  the  governorship  in  1948.  In  1950. 
he  was  appomted  Ambassador  to  India 
and  Nepal  by  President  Harry 
Truman.  Chet  served  with  such  dis- 
tinction that  President  Eisenhower 
wanted  him  to  stay  on  when  Ike  was 
elected  in  1952,  but  Coimecticut  Re- 
publicans objected.  After  a  6-year 
hiatus  from  public  office,  Chet  re- 
turned to  Washmgton  in  1958  as  Con- 
necticut's newly  elected  Congressman. 

In  1960,  with  his  impressive  record 
of  service  and  progressive  views,  Chet 
was  mentioned  as  a  possible  Presiden- 
tial candidate  but  instead,  he  was 
tapped  to  be  candidate  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy's top  foreign  policy  adviser.  During 
the  Ketmedy-Johnson  administra- 
tions, Chet  served  as  an  adviser  on 
Latin  American  policy  and  then,  for  6 
years,  as  Ambassador  to  India. 

Chester  Bowles  distmguished  public 
career  spaimed  three  decades  leaving 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  American  po- 
litical scene.  Beyond  the  formible  list 
of  offices.  Governor,  congressman,  am- 
bassador, adviser,  was  an  outspoken 
liberal,  and  a  compassionate  teacher. 
His  unquiet  opinions  on  civil  rights 
and  foreign  policy  were  not  always 
popular,  but  he  would  not  be  stilled. 
His  insistence  on  a  foreign  policy 
based  on  an  understanding  of  local 
people  and  problems  is  as  relevant 
today  as  it  was  30  years  ago.  The 
Washington  Post  aptly  described 
Chester  Bowles  as  "One  of  the  people 
who,  by  their  own  lives  and  convic- 
tions, defined  American  liberalism  as 
that  generation  knew  and  used  the 
word." 

To  his  wife,  Dorothy,  and  his  chil- 
dren. I  would  like  to  extend  my  warm- 
est sympathy  and  condolences.  Ches- 
ter Bowles  was  truly  a  civilized  man; 
we  will  miss  his  counsel,  his  charity, 
and  his  friendship.* 


D  1850 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  3108  TO  BE 
HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  H.R. 
3108,  a  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code,  it  be  held  at  the 
desk  pending  fiuther  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  HOUSE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 630  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  receives  from  the  House  House 
Jomt  Resolution  630,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  College  of  Wil- 
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liam  and  Mary  as  an  official  U.S.  rep- 
resentative, it  be  held  at  the  desk 
pending  further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DATE  FOR  REPORTING  S.  2477 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  have  until 
August  8.  1986.  to  report  S.  2477.  the 
intelligence  authorization  bill,  or  be 
automatically  discharged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.,  Wednes- 
day, July  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  special  orders  in  favor  of  the 
following  Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each:  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  Sasser,  and  Mr.  Chiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  RODTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
following  the  special  orders  just  iden- 
tified, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  11  a.m..  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  tomor- 
row, at  11  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 668,  the  debt  limit  bill.  Votes  can 
be  expected  throughout  the  day  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  Senate  will  likely 
be  asked  to  remain  in  session  into  the 
evening  period. 

Also,  the  Senate  could  be  asked  to 
turn  to  any  of  the  legislative  or  execu- 
tive items  if  little  progress  can  be 
made  on  the  debt  limit.  In  other 
words,  if  we  get  into  a  position  where 
we  are  not  making  progress  on  the 
debt  limit,  I  would  hope  we  might  go 
to  some  of  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar.  It  may  be  that  we 
might  even  be  able  to  bring  up  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion extension,  so  that  we  can  accom- 
plish  some   of   these    "must"    items. 


Time  is  slipping  away,  and  we  are  not 
making  much  progress. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  already  reached  the  point  where 
we  are  not  making  progress  on  the 
debt  limit  extension  measure.  The 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  amend- 

ments have  all  other  amendments 
blocked  on  that  measure.  Unless  unan- 
imous consent  can  be  gotten  to  set 
aside  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
amendments,  no  amendments  can  be 
offered  to  the  debt  limit. 

Unless  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  calls  up  another  measure  or 
sets  aside  that  measure  or  a  motion  is 
made  to  proceed  to  some  other  meas- 
ure to  displace  that  measure,  the 
Senate  is  going  to  continue  to  be  sty- 
mied from  taking  action. 

Would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  consider  going  to  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  certain  that 
Senator  Goldwater  is  out  of  the  hos- 
pital. So  that  is  one  consideration.  He 
is  back  in  the  hospital  today.  So  I 
want  to  check  that. 

I  am  advised  even  by  the  optimists 
that  that  is  going  to  take  6  to  8  legisla- 
tive days,  on  the  DOD  authorization. 
As  I  count  it,  if  we  are  here  even 
through  Saturday  of  this  week  and 
Saturday  of  next  week,  we  will  have 
only  13,  14.  or  15  legislative  days  be- 
tween now  and  August  15. 

We  have  reconciliation  to  do.  I 
assume  that  at  some  point  there  will 
be  freedom  fighter  amendments,  some- 
thing with  respect  to  South  Africa. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  complete  all 
that  before  the  recess.  I  indicated  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn] 
that  if  we  could  work  out  a  time  agree- 
ment for  3  days,  we  probably  could 
squeeze  it  in. 

So  I  share  the  view  of  the  minority 
leader,  but  I  am  also  advised  by  the 
principals  in  the  debate  on  the 
Gramm-Rudman  amendment  that 
they  will  be  prepared  to  offer  their 
modification  tomorrow  and  hopefully 
have  a  vote  by  noon  or  shortly  after. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
urge  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
to  consider  going  to  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill  at  the  very  earliest  even  if 
we  have  to  cut  into  the  August  15 
break. 

Senator  Nunn.  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  this  side,  is  not 
only  ready  to  go  to  that  bill  but  is 
eager  to  go  to  it,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  bill  ought  to  be  passed 
before  the  Senate  proceeds  to  take  up 
the  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bUl. 

I  say  that  because  a  measure  author- 
izing appropriations  should  precede 
the  measure  which  actually  appropri- 
ates. It  is  the  distinguished  majority 
leader's  responsibility  to  program  the 
work  schedule. 


But  we  are  not  making  any  progress 
as  it  is,  and  every  day  that  we  wait  we 
have  just  so  many  days  less  in  which 
to  consider  measures  which  are  going 
to  have  to  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  indicate  the  bill 
was  only  available  on  Monday,  and 
since  that  time  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  been  hospitalized,  so 
we  could  not  have  taken  it  up  in  any 
event. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  hope  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  would 
move  to  that  because  as  I  see  it.  if  we 
stay  on  this  debt  limit  extension, 
unless  we  can  get  something  up  other 
than  the  Gramm-Rudman  amend- 
ments, the  Senate  is  just  going  to  con- 
tinue to  spin  its  wheels,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  approaching,  every  day, 
closer  to  the  August  15  break. 

I  want  to  assure  the  majority  leader 
I  want  to  see  action  on  these  meas- 
ures, as  he  does.  I  want  us  to  complete 
the  work  and  I  am  offering  my  sugges- 
tions as  helpful  suggestions.  We  cer- 
tainly are  not  making  any  progress  as 
it  is.  and  the  DOD  authorization  meas- 
ure is  something  that  ought  to  precede 
the  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  that  is  the  bill  that  has 
in  it  the  Contra  aid. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  consider  what  I  intend  to 
be  helpful  suggestions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  sure  it  is  frustrat- 
ing. Today  we  did  not  accomplish  a 
great  deal.  There  was  no  one  at  fault. 
There  were  other  intervening  matters. 

I  have  about  reached  the  point  on 
the  debt  limit  extension.  I  have  indi- 
cated at  the  policy  luncheon  we  are 
going  to  move  onto  something  else  if 
people  cannot  have  their  amendments 
ready.  They  have  had  Friday.  Satur- 
day. Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
you  could  draft  the  Magna  Carta  in 
that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Gramm-Rudman 
principals  are  working  on  language 
right  now.  I  take  it  that  is  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  refer- 
ring to  when  he  says  that  Senators 
should  have  their  amendments  ready. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  am  talking  about 
the  ones  who  have  sort  of  the  gate 
there  blocking  everyone  else. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Gramm-Rudman 
principals? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  July  30,  1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
6:58  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  July  30.  1986,  at 
10  a.m. 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray  this  day  in  the  words  of 
Isaac  Watts: 

O  God.  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 

Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast. 

And  our  external  home. 

Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne. 

Thy  saints  have  dwelt  secure. 

Sufficient  is  Thine  arm  alone, 

And  our  defense  is  sure. 

O  God.  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come, 

Be  Thou  our  guide  while  troubles  last. 

And  our  external  home! 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quonim  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  270,  nays 
117,  answered  "present"  3,  not  voting 
40,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  254] 

YEAS- 270 

Ackennan 

BevUl 

Byron 

Akftlu 

BiagKi 

CaUahan 

Alexander 

Boggs 

Carper 

Anderson 

Doland 

Carr 

Andrews 

Boner  (TN) 

Chapman 

Annunzio 

Bonlor  (MI) 

ChappeU 

Anthony 

Bonker 

dinger 

Applegate 

Borski 

Coleman  (TX) 

Archer 

Boaco 

Combest 

Aspin 

Boucher 

Conyers 

AUins 

Boxer 

Cooper 

AuColn 

Brooks 

Coyne 

Batemui 

Broomfield 

Daniel 

Bates 

Brown  (CA) 

Darden 

BedeU 

Bruce 

Daschle 

Beilenson 

Bryant 

Davis 

Bennett 

Burton  (CA) 

de  la  Oarza 

Beiman 

Bustamante 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioOuardl 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Diirbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (XL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oepharc)^ 

Oibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 


Armey 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehleirt 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 


LaPalce 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

B<artin(NY) 

Matsul 

Blaooli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKiruiey 

McMiUan 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Montgomery 

M(x>dy 

Morrison  ((TT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

NAYS— 117 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 


Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

SUjander 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Drcier 

Eklwards  (OK) 

Emerson 


Evans (lA) 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gregg 

Ouarini 

Hansen 

Henry 

HUer 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 


Uoyd 

LoefHer 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McGrath 

McKeman 

Meyers 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Mitchell 

Mollnarl 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CTT) 

Saxton 

Schaefer 


Schroeder 

Schuette   • 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

Sikomkl 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
SwindaU 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Wolf 

Young (FL) 
Zschau 


ANSWERED  'PRESENT'-S 
Kemp  Lowery  (CA)         Mica 

NOT  VOTING— 40 


Barnard 

Fowler 

Moakley 

Barnes 

Franklin 

MoUohan 

Bentley 

Garcia 

Moore 

Breaux 

Green 

Oakar 

Campbell 

Grotberg 

Parris 

Carney 

Gunderson 

Robinson 

Coelho 

Hartnett 

Stangeland 

Collins 

HiUis 

Tallon 

Oockett 

Kasich 

Weaver 

Dixon 

Kostmayer 

Williams 

Dyson 

MacKay 

Wilson 

Feighan 

Marlenee 

Wylie 

FoglietU 

Martinez 

Ford  (TN) 

Mavroules 

D  1215 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  changed  her  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicrated  to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  June  24.  1986: 

H.J.  Res.  652.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  pro- 
grams relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  1.  1986: 

H.R.  4420.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  retirement 
system  for  new  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  Or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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On  Jtily  3, 19M: 

HJ.  Rm.  297.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  27,  19M.  u  "Na- 
tional Nuclear  Medicine  Week"; 

HJ.  Rea.  429.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  2. 19M.  as  "NaUonal  Uteracy  Day": 

HJ.  Res.  664.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  3.  1986.  as  "Let  Freedom  Ring  Day," 
and  to  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation encouraging  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  ring  bells  on  such  day  im- 
mediately following  the  relighting  of  the 
torch  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and 

HJl.  4515.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  July  8. 1986: 

HJl.  4841.  An  act  to  amend  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  with  re- 
spect to  State  allotments  under  the  Act. 
On  July  9, 1986: 

HJl.  237.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fair  Debt 
Collection  Practices  Act  to  provide  that  any 
attorney  who  collects  debts  on  behalf  of  a 
client  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
such  Act:  and 

HJl.  5036.  An  act  to  make  technical  cor- 
rections to  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965. 
OnJuly  11,  1986: 

HJl.  4801.  An  act  to  amend  section  994  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  clarify  cer- 
tain duties  of  the  UJS.  Sentencing  Commis- 


SWEARING  IN  OF  THE  HONORA- 
BLE ALTON  R.  WALDON.  JR..  AS 
A  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  dean  of  the 
New  York  delegation.  Mr.  Strattom, 
bring  to  the  well  the  newly  elected 
Member?  Any  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation  who  would  like  to  Join 
them  in  the  well  are  welcome. 

Mr.  WALDON  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office. 
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REQUEST  FOR  RECOONITION  OF 
A  MEliCBESl 

Mr.  STRATTON.  &fr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rahgkl] 
may  have  1  minute  to  welcome  the 
new  Member.  I  make  this  request  be- 
cause he  is  a  personal  friend  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RawoklI.       

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognise the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rahgkl]. 


A    SPECIAL    WELCOME    TO    THE 
HONORABLE  ALTON  R. 

WALEXDN.  JR. 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  is  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  welcome  to  this  distin- 
guished body  Altoh  R.  Waudoh.  Jr. 


I  remember  many  years  ago  when  I 
first  came  to  this  Hotise,  for  6  montlis 
I  was  only  referred  to  as  the  "person 
who  replaced  the  late  distinguished 
Adam  Clayton  Powell."  I  do  not  want 
this  to  happen  to  Al  Wau>on.  Al 
WALDOif  follows  our  beloved  late  col- 
league. Joe  Addabbo.  but  he  comes 
here  as  one  of  the  most  popular  State 
legislators  we  ever  had  coming  from 
the  County  of  Queens. 

He  came  to  New  York  City  from 
Florida  with  his  dad,  who  came  to 
Brooltlyn.  worked  as  a  longshoreman, 
and  raised  his  son  through  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Al,  of 
course,  has  distinguished  himself  in  so 
many  different  areas  that  I  do  hope, 
when  you  find  that  area  where  you 
feel  most  comfortable,  that  you  will  be 
able  to  come  and  speak  to  Al  Waloon, 
and  you  will  find  that  he  is  going  to 
make  one  great  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Whether  we  talk  about  his 
ability  as  a  soldier  where  he  served, 
how  he  came  through  the  ranks  as  a 
patrolman  on  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  to  become  a  cap- 
tain, how  he  became  a  distinguished 
human  rights  specialist,  or  how  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  New  York 
State  legislator,  each  of  you  will  find 
in  your  own  way  some  reason  to  agree 
with  us  in  New  York  that  he  is  one 
heck  of  a  great  legislator. 

The  only  area  where  I  believe  Al 
was  not  too  successful  was  when  he 
started  to  embark  on  his  singing 
career,  and  I  can  only  say  one  thing: 
After  listening  to  the  leadership  of 
this  House,  even  there  maybe  we  find 
a  talent  to  become  a  part  of  the  House 
leadership. 

He  brinigs  with  him  his  wife  Barbara 
and  his  three  children,  and  I  suspect 
he  has  a  dog  which  will  take  care  of 
the  primaries  to  make  certain  that  in 
this  area,  once  he  wins  that  primary, 
we  have  someone  who  will  definitely 
be  sworn  in  again  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  welcome  his  friends 
from  Queens  and  we  welcome  his 
friends  from  New  York.  The  New  York 
delegation,  as  well  as  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus,  feels  strengthened  by 
his  presence,  but  we  want  all  of  you. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  to 
know  that  Al  Waldon  will  make  us  all 
proud.  Welcome  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIA- 
TION AND  THANKS  BY  A 
NEWLY  EJECTED  MEMBER 

(Mr.  WALEKDN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
..linute.) 

Mr.  WALDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, how  sweet  it  is. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  man  who  could  not 
read  and  write,  and  only  in  America 
could  this  lu4>pen.  to  have  someone  to 
come  from  abject  poverty,  from  Pat- 


chen  Avenue  in  Brooklyn  and  to  sit  in 
this  august  body. 

I  owe  a  lot  to  a  lot  of  people,  to  my 
mother  and  father  and  to  my  friends 
from  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  but  there 
is  a  lady  and  a  young  man  represent- 
ing my  grandmother  and  his  brother 
and  sister  who  could  not  be  with  us 
today,  and  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate, Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  see  a  young 
man  who  is  6  foot  3  and  260  pounds 
and  who  will  be  the  starting  offensive 
guard  for  Hobart  College  right  up 
there— lany,  why  don't  you  stand  up. 
son? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  cau- 
tion the  gentleman  that  the  Chair  has 
been  extremely  lenient.  The  rules  do 
not  allow  clapping  from  the  gallery, 
and  the  gentleman  caiuiot  acluiowl- 
edge  anybody  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  WALDON.  I  appreciate  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  So  I  will  not  recognize 
my  wife,  Barbara,  who  is  sitting  there 
next  to  my  son.  I  appreciate  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  over- 
look that. 

Mr.  WALDON.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  this  is 
the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.  I  will 
come  here  and  work  with  you  7  days  a 
week.  24  hours  a  day.  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, the  people  of  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  people  of  all 
America.  Thank  you  for  having  me. 
God  bless  each  and  every  one  of  you. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  there  will  be  no  further  1- 
minute  speeches  until  the  hour  of  5:45 
p.m..  at  which  time  we  hope  the 
formal  business  of  the  day  will  be  con- 
cluded. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  A  RECESS  AT  ANY 
TIME  ON  THURSDAY.  SEPTEM- 
BER 18.  1986.  TO  RECEIVE  IN 
JOINT  MEXrriNO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1986,  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in 
Joint  meeting  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  Corazon  P. 
Aquino. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Folky).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBUC 
WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  July  29.  1986. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House,  H-204,  The  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC. 
Deah  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  resign  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Sincerely, 

Chester  G.  Ancnts, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  AS 

MEMBER  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and^Transportation: 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  July  28,  1986. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
H-204,  Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  resign  my  po- 
sitions on  the  House  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy and  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee,  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Michael  A.  Andrews, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
and  by  direction  of  the  caucus.  I  call 
up  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  515) 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  515 

Resolved.  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs: Chester  G.  Atkins.  Massachusetts: 

Committee  on  Science  and  Technology: 
Jim  Chapman,  Texas: 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Michael 
A.  Andrews,  Texas. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business: 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington^  DC,  July  29,  1986. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  inform  you 
that  I  hereby  resign  my  seat  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Chapman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OP 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  5234.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1987 

Mr.  WHEAT,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-721)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  516)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5234)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
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DISAPPROVING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S RECOMMENDATION  TO 
EXTEND  CERTAIN  WAIVER  AU- 
THORITY WITH  RESPECrr  TO 
ROMANIA 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  section  152  of  Public  Law  93-618. 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  I  move  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  475)  disapprov- 
ing the  F»resident's  recommendation  to 
extend  certain  waiver  authority  under 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to 
Romania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  Clerk  will  report  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  CHerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  475 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  approve  the  extension  of  the 
authority  contained  in  section  402(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  recommended  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  June  3.  1986, 


with  respect  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  GibbomsI. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crahx] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  CIraneI. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  a  particular  word  of  apprecia- 
tion to  my  distinguished  Trade  Sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  He  will  at  a  later  time 
introduce  a  motion  to  table  this 
motion  that  we  have  under  consider- 
ation, but  he  was  gracious  enough  to 
let  us  address  the  question  first.  For 
that  I  am  in  his  debt. 

Let  me  explain  first  of  all  what  this 
resolution  is  about.  The  President 
under  the  Trade  Act  can  grant  waivers 
of  most-favored-nation  treatment  pro- 
hibitions dealing  with  Commimist 
countries  if  those  countries  abide  by 
the  criteria  that  were  established  in 
the  Jackson-Vanik  bill  dealing  with 
the  right  of  emigration.  If  the  Con- 
gress sees  fit  to  override  a  Presidential 
waiver,  then  this  is  the  mechanism  for 
so  accomplishing  that  objective. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset 
let  me  explain  that  the  termination 
date  is  August  3  wherein  both  Houses 
of  Congress  can  take  this  action.  Inas- 
much as  the  Senate  has  not  proceeded 
to  prepare  a  companion  piece,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  vote  that  we  register 
on  this  issue  in  the  House  Is  simply  to 
communicate  a  message.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression of  indignation  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives over  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Romania  to  live  up  to  the  cri- 
teria of  Jackson-Vanik  and  to  live  up 
to  any  standards  of  decency  with  re- 
spect to  observance  of  human  rights. 

The  Jackson-Vanik  legislation  re- 
quires that  a  country  will  not  be 
granted  MPN  if: 

First,  it  denies  its  citizens  the  right 
or  opportunity  to  emigrate. 

Second,  it  imposes  more  than  a 
nominal  tax  on  emigration  or  on  the 
visas  or  other  documents  required  for 
emigration,  for  any  purpose  or  cause. 

Third,  it  imposes  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal tax,  levy,  fine,  fee,  or  other  charge 
on  any  citizens  as  a  consequence  of  the 
desires  of  such  citizen  to  emigrate  to 
the  country  of  his  choice. 

First,  on  November  1,  1983,  the  Ro- 
manian Government  annoimced  the 
imposition  of  an  emigration  tax. 

The  tax  required  any  prospective 
emigrant  to  reimburse  his  government 
in  hard  Western  currency  for  the  full 
cost  of  his  or  her  education  above  the 
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secondary  level.  The  levies  include 
$2,000  for  minors— I  am  quoting  Amer- 
ican dollar  figures— $6,400  for  universi- 
ty students,  $8,000  for  skilled  laborers, 
$16,000  for  engineers,  and  $20,000  for 
physicians.  Since  Romanian  citizens 
are  prohibited  by  law  from  possessing 
Western  currency,  though,  the  likeli- 
hood of  would-be  emigrants  being  able 
to  pay  the  tax  is  very  remote. 

Second,  former  Gen.  Ion  Pacepa.  the 
defector  who  had  previously  served  as 
President  Ceausescu's  personal  hit 
man,  supervising  assassination  efforts, 
and  in  addition  to  that  the  equivalent 
of  the  head  of  their  KGB,  reported  in 
the  Washingtonian: 

Over  the  years,  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  secretly  paid  to  Roma- 
nia, along  with  low-interest  credits  issued 
through  the  DIE— 

Which  is  in  effect  their  KGB— 

>s  bonuses  for  increasing  the  emigration 
quotas.  For  reasons  of  secrecy,  most  of  the 
payments  were  made  in  cash  and  only  in 
VS.  dollars.  No  other  memt)er  of  the  Roma- 
nian government  knew  anything  about 
them  except  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was 
given  only  a  general  briefing  and  instructed 
that  if  the  matter  even  came  up,  he  should 
vehemently  deny  any  suggestion  that  Jews 
and  Germans  were  being  sold. 

During  the  hearings  that  we  had  on 
this  legislation  to  overturn  the  waiver 
of  the  ban  on  MFN  to  Romania,  we 
had  substantiating  testimony  from 
those  people  representing  the  commu- 
nities in  question  as  to  reasons  why 
Jewish  emigration  was  permitted  and 
emigration  to  West  Germany  was  per- 
mitted. It  was  because  the  Romanian 
Govenunent  had  this  behind  the 
scenes  deal  of  putting  a  levy  on  the 
head  of  any  Romanian  citizen  who 
wanted  to  get  out,  who  was  either  of 
Jewish  nationality  or  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  Roma- 
nians awaiting  U.S.  visas  or  refugee 
documents,  according  to  the  Finance 
Committee  trade  staff  report  to  us. 
who  have  faced  severe  sanctions.  They 
wait  for  several  years,  during  which 
time  they  repeatedly  pay  to  renew  exit 
visas;  namely,  every  3  months,  or  pass- 
ports every  6  months. 

Once  granted  emigration  permits, 
they  must  divest  themselves  of  all  real 
property  at  confiscatory  state-set 
rates,  and  then  rent  what  they  previ- 
ously owned  until  they  leave.  They  are 
routinely  fired  from  their  jobs.  They 
become  stateless  individuals  with  no 
access  to  social  services,  including 
schooling  for  their  children. 

In  addition  to  these  violations,  clear 
violations  of  the  Jackson-Vanik  provi- 
sions. Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  come  to 
develop  with  the  passage  of  time  the 
application  of  human  rights  criteria  as 
a  consideration  in  the  waiver  of  MFN 
to  Communist  countries. 

I  have  some  colleagues  who  wish  to 
speak  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  guarantee  that  we  provide 
time  to  some  of  those  who  were  eye- 
witnesses, having  visited  Romania  re- 


cently, eyewitnesses  to  some  of  the 
atrocities,  especially  to  organized  reli- 
gion in  that  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time,  because  my 
understanding  is  that  my  distin- 
guished committee  chairman  wishes  to 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten- 

KOWSKll 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
discharge  House  Resolution  475  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
House  Resolution  475  would  overturn 
the  President's  recent  decision  to 
extend  most-favored-nation  trading 
status  for  Romania  for  1  more  year.  I 
oppose  the  motion  and  the  resolution 
on  both  substantive  and  procedural 
grounds. 

My  substantive  concerns  over  the 
resolution  stem  from  the  fact  that 
title  IV  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974— the 
Jackson-Vanik  amendment— is  aimed 
at  promoting  the  freedom  for  citizens 
from  Communist  countries  to  emigrate 
to  the  country  of  their  choice.  It  is  not 
a  human  rights  law.  as  the  sponsors  of 
House  Resolution  475  would  have  you 
believe. 

The  annual  MFN  renewal  process 
has  proved  to  be  a  highly  effective 
lever  in  achieving  the  goal  of  increased 
emigration.  The  numbers  speak  for 
themselves:  In  1975.  the  year  that 
MFN  was  granted  to  Romania,  only 
6.975  Romanians  were  allowed  by 
their  Govenunent  to  leave  for  the 
United  States.  Israel,  or  Germany.  In 
1985.  17,350  Romanians  were  allowed 
to  depart  to  those  countries.  Legal 
emigration  from  Romania  now  exceeds 
the  combined  total  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  MFN  has  also 
strengthened  our  hand  in  improving 
the  human  rights  conditions  for  thou- 
sands of  Romanians  choosing  to 
remain  in  Romania  but  who  are  being 
persecuted  for  their  religious  or  politi- 
cal activities. 

While  the  resolution's  sponsors  are 
understandably  disturbed  over  reports 
of  hiunan  rights  violations  in  Roma- 
nia, as  are  we.  cutting  off  MFN  will 
only  cut  hope  for  the  thousands  of  Ro- 
manians waiting  to  join  their  families 
in  the  West  or  seeking  to  start  a  new 
life  here.  No  one  supports  human 
rights  abuse  and  religious  persecution. 
We  don't.  You  don't.  But  the  real  issue 
here  is  whether  we  retain  the  leverage 
we  now  have  to  improve  one  important 
form  of  human  right— freedom  of  emi- 
gration—or throw  it  away  by  voting  to 
cut  off  MFN  for  Romania. 

It  is  significant  that  during  hearings 
by  the  Trade  Sul)conunittee,  many  im- 
portant religious  groups  and  human 
rights  organizations  testified  in  favor 
of  continuing  MFN— from  B'nai  B'rith 


to  the  International  League  for 
Human  Rights.  The  administration 
also  supports  the  continuation  of 
MP^  for  Romania. 

The  procedural  concern  over  this 
motion  and  the  resolution  itself  re- 
lates to  their  constitutionality.  In  the 
1983  Chadha  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  as  unconstitutional  the 
very  sort  of  one-House  veto  measure 
represented  by  House  Resolution  475. 
I  strongly  urge  Members  not  to  risk 
needless,  costly,  and  potentially  time- 
consuming  litigation  on  this  issue. 
Vote  against  the  motion  to  discharge 
House  Resolution  475  from  the  Ways 
and  MejuTs  Committee. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Wolf]. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  475  to 
disapprove  the  administration's  re- 
quest to  waive  key  human  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  Jackson-Vanik  emigration 
standards  In  order  to  continue  most- 
favored-nation  trade  status  for  Roma- 
nia. 

I  am  disappointed  with  the  adminis- 
tration's aimouncement  of  its  plans  to 
renew  MFN  for  Romania  for  next 
year.  There  are  too  many  unanswered 
questions  and.  unfortunately,  there 
are  too  many  lives  being  destroyed  and 
rights  being  violated  for  us  not  to  seri- 
ously review  MFN  for  Romania. 

Of  particular  concern  tp  me  is  the 
administration's  belief  that  MFN  is 
posing  as  some  sort  of  "leverage."  a 
wedge  for  effecting  domestic  reforms. 
After  visiting  the  country,  speaking 
with  the  people,  and  learning  of  con- 
tinuing reports  of  domestic  repression, 
torture,  and  persecution,  I  submit  that 
the  only  actions  taken  by  the  United 
States  that  translate  into  leverage  are 
congressional  hearings  and  floor 
action  like  we  are  taking  today.  Allow- 
ing preferential  trade  status  is  not  le- 
verage. It  is  not  Justice.  It  is  a  mockery 
of  everything  Americans  stand  for. 

Second,  in  its  statement  on  MFN  ex- 
tension to  Romania,  the  administra- 
tion said:  "Granting  of  MFN  gives  U.S. 
companies  the  ability  to  compete  in 
those  markets."  I  do  not  dispute  that 
this  is  a  positive  benefit  for  American 
businesses;  however,  the  full  benefit  is 
realized  only  by  the  Romanians  who 
get  their  cake— economic  support— and 
eat  it  too — continuation  of  domestic 
repression.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  United  States  has  a  trade  deficit 
with  Romania  of  1  to  4.8. 

There  are  many  other  unanswered 
questions  which  surface  upon  reading 
the  administration's  statement  of  re- 
newal for  Romania.  What  about  the 
continued  repression  of  religious  free- 
doms? What  about  the  fact  those  reli- 
gious and  political  dissidents  who  are 
released  from  prison  are  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  Romania,  but  must  emi- 
grate? What  about  reports  from  high- 
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ranking  intelligence  defectors  of  wide- 
spread espionage  activity  against  the 
United  States? 

We  should  heed  the  voice  of  Ion 
Pacepa.  the  highest  ranking  intelli- 
gence officer  to  defect  from  a  Soviet 
bloc  country.  He  has  stated: 

The  West's  support  to  Romania  over  the 
past  17  years,  since  its  spectacular  reaction 
to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
has  not  brought  about  any  change  in  (Ro- 
mania President  Nicolai)  Ceausescu's  poli- 
cies toward  his  own  people,  in  terms  of  the 
economy,  the  standard  of  living,  or  human 
rights.  Romania's  political  police  are  now 
the  most  oppressive  In  the  entire  Soviet 
bloc.  The  ratio  of  security  forces  to  the  total 
population  is  one  to  15,  higher  than  that  in 
any  Western  Jail.  (The  Washingtonian,  De- 
cember 19S5.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  also  heed 
the  voices  of  American  citizens.  I 
would  like  to  read  from  a  recent  letter 
I  received  from  a  constituent.  He  said: 

Although  last  year  I  co-signed  a  statement 
with  Rev.  George  Crisan  and  others  in  favor 
of  renewing  the  MFN  status  of  Romania, 
this  year  such  action  would  be  impossible 
without  severely  suppressing  the  voice  of 
my  conscience.  Other  than  high-placed  offi- 
cials, with  obvious  interest  in  toing  the 
Party  line,  all  of  the  Romanians  I  spoke 
with  urged  me  to  convey  their  disapproval 
regarding  the  efforts  to  renew  the  MFN 
status  *  *  *.  The  Romanians  I  spoke  with 
argue  that  to  continue  to  grant  Romania 
MFN  status  is  to  allow  Ceausescu  to  plunge 
the  country  into  deeper  and  deeper  chaos, 
with  no  real  benefits  at  all  filtering  down  to 
the  population  in  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  control  the 
internal  politics  of  another  nation,  nor 
do  we  seek  to— we  Just  seek  to.  What 
we  seek  is  to  recognize  that  we  under- 
write the  tortures,  the  policies,  the 
deaths  and  repression  in  Romania 
when  we  voluntarily  continue  the  eco- 
nomic support  provided  under  con- 
tinuation of  MFN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. We  must  take  action.  We  must 
disapprove  the  administration's  plans 
to  renew  Romania's  MFN  status. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  would  like  to 
do  when  given  the  opportunity  is  to 
suspend  the  most-favored-nation 
status  for  6  months  or  for  3  months,  to 
send  a  message.  If  we  do  not  do  this, 
we  will  allow  the  persecution  to  con- 
tinue to  take  place. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  this 
on  frankly  the  second  most  important 
human  rights  vote  that  this  Congress 
will  have  to  deal  with. 

If  you  care  deeply  about  the  fact 
that  a  Catholic  priest  is  beaten  to 
death  for  sa}ing  that  Christmas,  a 
sacred  day,  should  be  a  holiday;  if  you 
feel  deeply  about  the  persecution  and 
torture  that  Father  Calciu  went 
through;  if  you  care  about  the  Baptist 
ministers  that  have  been  arrested  and 
the  Pentacostal  ministers  that  have 
been  arrested;  if  you  care  about  these 
things  that  have  happened  in  this 
country,  if  you  care  about  the  KGB- 


type  secret  police,  if  you  care  about 
the  bulldozing  of  the  churches,  then  I 
ask  you  to  vote  no  on  this  tabling 
motion. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  come  here 
today  to  defend  Romania.  I  came  here 
to  talk  in  America's  best  interest,  and 
to  talk  in  the  best  interest  of  freedom 
for  people  within  the  boundaries  of 
Romania. 

Let  us  look  at  Romania.  Romania 
comes  from  that  very  troubled  area  of 
Europe  where  for  thousands  of  years 
religious  persecution  has  been  a  way 
of  life.  Romania  comes  from  that 
southern  part  of  Elastem  Europe  con- 
trolled by  the  Russians  that  does  not 
enjoy  the  religious  liberties  of  the  first 
amendment  that  we  cherish  so  highly 
in  our  society. 

If  you  look  at  the  whole  history  of 
Romania,  you  will  find  that  it  has 
always  been  a  troubled  country,  and  I 
regret  that  it  still  is  somewhat  a  trou- 
bled country. 

But  what  are  the  best  interests  of 
America?  Romania  sits  upon  the 
border  of  Russia.  It  has  a  frontier  with 
Russia  of  over  150  miles  of  land,  plus  a 
lot  of  water.  It  is  very  near  the  city  of 
Chernobyl,  and  it  has  suffered  need- 
lessly from  that  Russian  accident 
there.  Most  of  its  exports  to  other 
parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  to 
Western  Europe,  were  cut  off  because 
of  radioactive  contamination. 

What  is  Romania's  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union?  When  you  go  to  Roma- 
nia you  find  that  there  are  no  Soviet 
troops  in  Romania.  The  Romanian 
foreign  policy  line  is  independent  of 
Russia.  No  Eastern  bloc  Warsaw  Pact 
maneuvers  are  allowed  to  be  held  in 
Romania.  Romania  is  trying  its  level 
best  to  be  independent  of  all  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  and  wars  that 
have  racked  that  area  of  the  world. 

In  1974,  when  we  adopted  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik amendment,  there  was  very 
little  emigration  from  Romania.  Since 
that  time  154,000  people  have  emigrat- 
ed from  Romania.  Let  me  repeat  that 
figure:  154,000  people  have  emigrated 
from  Romania,  either  to  Israel  or  to 
the  West. 

Romania  has  had  a  drain  of  its 
better-trained  and  better-educated 
people  unmatched  by  any  of  the  East- 
em  bloc  countries.  The  exodus  from 
Romania  is  far  higher  than  it  is  from 
Russia.  In  fact,  the  exodus  from  Ro- 
mania allowed  by  the  Government  is 
larger  than  from  Hungary.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Russia,  and  Bulgaria  all  put  to- 
gether. So  while  we  have  not  gotten 
everything  out  of  Romania  that  we 
would  like  to  get  by  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment,  we  have  gotten  a  whole 
host  of  things. 

Freedom  of  religion  in  Romania— let 
us  look  at  it,  because  that  is  the  issue 
here.  Romania  is  one  of  those  areas 
that  was  dominated  first  of  all  by  the 


Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  However, 
Romania  now  not  only  recognizes 
Israel,  but  Romania  has  training  cen- 
ters for  the  Jewish  faith  that  operate 
freely  with  the  Government's  blessing. 
The  Army  of  the  Lord— probably  one 
of  the  most  imusual  Christian  move- 
ments in  the  world,  with  some  500.000 
people  in  Romania— opposes  the 
cutoff  of  MFN  which  the  Crane  reso- 
lution would  do.  This  is  a  group  of 
Christians  not  recognized  by  the  Ro- 
manian Government,  but  not  persecut- 
ed by  the  Romanian  Government 
either.  Its  members  gather  frequently 
in  homes  in  Romania  to  express  their 
own  religious  views. 

Most  of  the  major  Jewish  organiza- 
tions and  many  of  the  Christian  orga- 
nizations who  are  involved  with  this 
issue  supported  MFN  for  Romania. 

Romania  has  tried  to  be  a  good  trad- 
ing partner,  but  unfortunately  Roma- 
nia is  stuck  with  a  large  external  debt. 
Instead  of  reneging  on  the  debt,  it  has 
cut  back  sharply  on  its  imports  and  in- 
creased it  exports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  free- 
dom of  emigration— remember,  154,000 
people  have  emigrated  from  Romania. 
If  we  deny  them  MFN,  even  for  6 
months,  there  will  be  no  emigration. 
Perhaps  never  again  will  there  be  any 
emigration  of  religious  dissidents  from 
Romania,  or  other  people,  not  only  re- 
ligious dissidents. 

It  is  important  that  we  keep  track  of 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  America. 
It  is  to  continue  working  with  this 
country,  with  its  leaders— its  present 
leaders  and  its  future  leaders— trying 
to  promulgate  our  ideas  of  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  speech,  and  free- 
dom from  Russian  domination.  All  of 
these  conditions  are  much  better  now 
than  they  were  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  when  Romania  was  unfortu- 
nately assigned  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Russian  empire  or  sphere  of  domina- 
tion—a historical  mistake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  time  comes 
and  I  make  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Crane]  I  hope  that  all  Members 
will  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hau.]. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Crane]. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  join  with  me  to  vote 
in  favor  of  discharging  House  Resolu- 
tion 475  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  We  need  a  strong  vote. 
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Discharging  and  passing  this  resolu- 
tion will  not  end  MFN  for  Romania. 
That  would  require  action  by  both 
bodies  and  a  signature  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

However,  bringing  this  resolution  up 
and  passing  it  will  send  a  strong  signal 
to  the  Romanian  Government  that 
there  is  deep  congressional  concern 
about  human  rights  violations  and  re- 
pression in  Romania. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  we  were 
voting  today  on  a  bill  like  H.R.  3599. 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smtth]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolt]  and  I  have  intro- 
duced to  temporarily  suspend  MFN  to 
Romania  for  6  months.  During  this 
time,  the  administration  would  assess 
whether  progress  was  being  made  con- 
cerning religious  freedom  and  human 
rights.  Positive  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Romanian  Government  would 
permit  MFN  to  be  restored. 

CXir  bill  was  considered  at  a  hearing 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  on 
Jime  10.  1986.  A  companion  bill  in  the 
other  body  wiU  be  the  subject  of  a 
hearing  on  August  1,  1986. 

At  this  time,  we  have  not  received 
Indications  concerning  when  our  bill 
might  be  acted  upon  further.  A  signifi- 
cant vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  dis- 
charge before  us  would  encourage  the 
subcommittee  to  take  early  action  on 
our  bill. 

I  share  the  frustration  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  about  the  matter  of 
MFN  for  Romania.  Per  11  years  now, 
we  have  been  giving  MFN  to  Romania. 
I  fail  to  see  what  we  are  getting  in 
return.  Certainly,  trade  with  Romania 
remains  a  one-way  street.  In  1985,  Ro- 
mania exported  to  us  about  $949.7  mil- 
lion worth  of  goods,  yet  imported  from 
the  United  States  only  about  $206.5 
million  worth  of  goods. 

More  importantly,  significant 
human  rights  violations  continue.  My 
special  concern  for  the  past  year  has 
been  the  matter  of  religious  repression 
in  Romania. 

In  July  1985,  I  went  on  a  private 
factfinding  mission  to  Romania,  spon- 
sored by  Christian  Response  Interna- 
tional. Along  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolt],  I 
saw  firsthand  the  persecution  of 
Christian  believers. 

Churches  have  been  buUdozed. 
Bibles  have  been  turned  into  toilet 
paper,  and  pastors  and  lay  leaders 
have  been  jaOed  or  heavily  fined  for 
preaching.  Beatings  and  other  forms 
of  torture  are  given  to  religious  prison- 
ers of  conscience.  At  great  personal 
risks,  individuals  would  come  up  to  us. 
and  as  they  shook  our  hands,  they 
would  press  messages  into  our  palms 
about  their  family  members  in  prison 
and  other  personal  tribulations  im- 
posed on  them.  We  were  deeply  moved 
by  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  Roma- 
nian believers. 


Unfortunately,  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment has  no  shame  over  its  perse- 
cution of  Christians.  That  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  moved  by  mere  ex- 
pressions of  concern  or  bad  publicity. 
The  only  way  to  get  their  attention  is 
to  suspend  MFN. 

WhUe  I  prefer  the  approach  offered 
by  H.R.  3599,  it  is  very  important 
today  to  send  the  strongest  possible 
signal  to  the  Romanian  Government. 
Defeat  of  the  motion  before  us  might 
be  misinterpreted  by  that  Government 
as  congressional  approval  of  their  re- 
pression. 

I  remain  hopeful  and  confident  that 
a  biU  like  H.R.  3599  wiU  eventually  be 
enacted.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  impera- 
tive to  keep  the  pressure  up  on  Roma- 
nia through  whatever  opportunities 
arise. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
issue,  especially  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trade.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
advantage  of  the  motion  he  is  offering 
today  to  place  the  House  firmly  on 
record  against  the  repression  in  Roma- 
nia. Vote  "yes"  on  the  motion  to  di- 
charge  House  Resolution  475. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Frknzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find 
ourselves  today  In  a  rather  strange  sit- 
uation. We  are  to  consider  House  Res- 
olution 475,  disapproving  the  Presi- 
dent's action  extending  the  emigration 
waiver  for  Romania.  This  waiver  ex- 
tension allows  Romania  to  continue  to 
receive  most-favored-nation  trade 
status  for  I  more  year. 

The  procedure  for  considering  this 
resolution,  better  known  as  the  one- 
House  veto,  has  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a 
1983  decision.  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  versus  Chadha.  Yet, 
although  passage  of  the  resolution 
would  have  no  legal  effect,  the  House 
rules  require  this  body  to  follow  the 
procedure  until  the  statute  is  repealed. 
So.  we  must  take  the  time  to  go 
through  the  motions,  however  mean- 
ingless. 

We  could  ask  ourselves  whether,  if 
this  discharge  motion  is  passed  and  we 
move  to  20  hours  of  debate,  and  if  this 
resolution  were  constitutional,  would 
the  merits  of  the  situation  demand 
that  we  end  most-favored-nation 
status  for  Romania.  I  believe  we 
should  not. 

The  administration,  and  many  busi- 
ness and  human  rights  groups,  believe 
that  most-favored-nation  status  has 
been  an  important  tool  in  gaining  in- 
creased emigration  from  Romania. 
The  Council  of  Presidents  of  American 
Jewish  Organizations,  including  B'nai 
B'rith  and  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee, the  Christian  rescue  Effort  for 
Emancipation  of   Dissident,   and   the 


International  League  for  Human 
Rights  all  support  a  continuation  of 
most-favored-nation  status  along  with 
continued  pressure  for  further  liberal- 
ization of  emigration  procedures. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  the  number 
of  emigrants  from  Romania  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  has  risen  from  6,975 
to  more  than  17,000  persons.  Legal 
emigration  from  Romania  now  far  ex- 
ceeds the  combined  emigration  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  Bulgaria,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  I  believe,  as  do  the  or- 
ganizations I  have  mentioned,  that 
there  is  a  clear  relationship  between 
the  numbers  of  emigrants  and  the 
commercial  and  political  leverage  pro- 
vided by  most-favored-nation  status. 

We  have  heard  of  the  travails  of 
Father  Calcin.  He  was  treated  in  an  in- 
human way.  But,  MFN  got  him  out. 
MFN  won't  make  Romania  observe 
our  religious  freedoms,  but  it  does 
help  relieve  individual  human  rights 
problems. 

In  spite  of  a  severe  international 
debt  problem  that  has  curtailed  Ro- 
manian purchases.  United  States-Ro- 
manian trade  still  exceeds  $1  billion 
and  continues  to  grow.  United  States 
businesses  still  consider  Romania  an 
important  market  and  have  supported 
continuing  to  expand  the  commercial 
relationship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  not 
voted  on  any  introduced  resolution  in- 
volving the  President's  waiver  author- 
ity since  1979.  There  was  a  vote  on  a 
motion  to  table  in  1983.  In  1983.  this 
procedure  was  ruled  unconstitutional. 
I  believe  it  is  important  for  political, 
commercial,  and  human  rights  lever- 
age to  continue  most-favored-nation 
status  for  Romania. 

Finally.  I  would  invite  the  attention 
of  this  House  to  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Shultz  in  which  he  cites  the  inde- 
pendence of  Romania  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  several  important  respects, 
and  his  belief  that  MFN  helps  us  to 
ameliorate  what  we  consider  human 
rights  violations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
the  motion  to  discharge  so  as  not  to 
risk  lengthy  debate  on  an  unconstitu- 
tional resolution. 

The  Sbcwetart  op  Statk, 
Washington,  July  28.  1986. 
Hon.  Bill  Prenzkl, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Oeak  Mk.  Premzkl:  I  have  been  Informed 
that  a  motion  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  discharge  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  a  bill, 
H.R.  475.  which  would  withdraw  Most  Fa- 
vored Nation  tariff  status  from  Romania. 

The  Department  strongly  opposes  adop- 
tion of  this  bill.  As  you  know,  the  President 
determined  on  June  3  that  tCFN  for  Roma- 
nia should  be  renewed  under  the  terms  of 
the  1974  Trade  Act.  The  Department  recog- 
nizes and  shares  the  concerns  of  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  about  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Romania.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  access  and  leverage  provided  us  by 
Romanian  interest  In  MFN  has  given  us  the 


ability  to  ameliorate  those  conditions.  Our 
policy  has  achieved  Important  results  in 
human  terms,  including  heightened  emigra- 
tion levels,  releases  of  political  and  religious 
activists  from  Jail,  and  access  to  press  our 
concerns  about  religious  rights  issues.  These 
gains  fall  short  of  what  we  would  like  to 
achieve,  but  in  my  Judgment,  revocation  or 
suspension  of  MFN  would  make  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Romania  worse,  not 
better.  It  also  should  be  stressed  that  Roma- 
nian foreign  policy  continues  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  Soviet  Union  In  several  im- 
portant respects,  and  that  this  was  an  im- 
portant reason  for  our  decision  to  extend 
MFN  to  Romania  In  1975. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  P.  Shttltz. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distingtiished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMl.  SnjAMVER]. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Chahe]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  srield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  our 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 
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Mr.  IdCHEL.  IiCr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
cedural nature  of  this  question  dis- 
guises some  underlying  substantive 
questions. 

I  am  not  going  to  address  the  proce- 
dural question.  I'd  rather  discuss  one 
aspect  of  this  issue  that  has  personal 
meaning  to  me. 

For  some  time  now,  I  have  been 
working  with  representatives  of  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  who  have 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Faith  in 
Romania  who  are  experiencing  all 
kinds  of  harassment  as  Christians 
from  their  government. 

My  most  recent  information  is  that 
while  things  have  not  improved  for 
members  of  that  church,  they  are  at 
least  receiving  aid  pacltages  from  the 
United  States  and  have  not  been  di- 
rectly persecuted  recently  by  Roma- 
nian officials. 

This  is  not  what  I  call  human  rights 
improvement  because  under  a  totali- 
tarian regime,  the  pressure  of  persecu- 
tion can  start  again  when  it  suits  the 
rulers. 

But.  as  of  this  moment,  members  of 
the  Church  of  the  Nazarene.  a  small 
church  dedicated  only  to  prayer  and 
good  works,  are  receiving  aid  which  is 
at  least  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

In  years  past,  there  have  been  open 
attacks  on  members  of  this  church  in 
the  state-controUed  press  and  aid  sent 
from  the  United  States  never  reached 
its  intended  recipients. 

I  believe  that  men  and  women  of 
good  will  can  disagree  on  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  extending  most-fa- 
vored-nation  status  to  Romania  helps 
or  hurts  religious  freedom  and  human 
rights  in  that  country. 


The  President  believes  "existing 
access  and  influence"  of  the  United 
States  can  be  preserved  by  extending 
most-favored-nation  status  since,  in 
his  words,  "extension  of  most-favored- 
nation  status  has  facilitated  American 
citizens'  access  to  coreligionists  in  Ro- 
mania as  well  as  the  flow  of  several 
million  dollars  worth  of  material  as- 
sistance to  them  each  year." 

We  are  faced  with  the  usual  ques- 
tions: In  dealing  with  dictatorial  re- 
gimes, is  it  better  to  take  economic 
measures  in  the  hopes  of  improving 
human  rights,  or  is  it  oetter  to  keep  al- 
ready existing  economic  benefits  as  a 
lever  to  move  the  government  toward 
human  rights? 

Neither  position  is,  in  itself,  a 
"hard"  or  "soft"  line.  What  matters  is 
the  effect  each  position  has  on  im- 
proving human  rights. 

I  must  confess  that  in  this  case,  my 
heart  is  with  the  position  taken  by  our 
colleague.  Mr.  Crahe.  Romania  has 
had  the  most-favored-nation  status  for 
11  years.  No  truly  informed  person 
really  believes  any  more  that  Roma- 
nia, under  its  current  leadership,  is 
mellowing  or  becoming  more  liberal. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that,  from 
time  to  time,  gestures  toward  the  West 
are  made. 

But  here  is  the  hard  part.  No  matter 
how  bad  we  find  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment, what  about  the  captive 
people  of  Romania?  What  is  best  for 
them?  The  answer  isn't  quite  as  clear 
as  some  of  us  would  suggest. 

If  we  vote  for  House  Resolution  475, 
we  in  effect  throw  away  the  tool  of 
most-favored-nation  status.  But  if  we 
vote  against  it — if  we  support  the 
President— we  retain  that  tool. 

The  question  is:  Which  method 
helps  the  people  of  Romania?  Which 
approach  offers  the  hope  of  greater 
emigration,  perhaps  even  limited  ex- 
tensions of  religious  freedom? 

My  heart  tells  me  to  vote  for  House 
Resolution  475.  But  my  knowledge  of 
what  the  religious  minorities  of  Roma- 
nia are  suffering  tells  me  that  even 
this  small  tool  ought  to  be  retained  in 
this  case. 

When  an  American  coreligionist  of 
mine  goes  to  Romania  these  days  to 
help  members  of  the  church,  at  least 
he  gets  into  the  country;  at  least  he 
sees  and  talks  to  our  people. 

What  will  happen  if  we  cut  off  most- 
favored-nation  status?  WiU  he  have 
the  same  access?  Will  those  who  ask  us 
to  vote  for  a  cutoff  guaranteed  that 
we  will  still  have  access? 

I  wish  I  knew  with  absolute  certain- 
ty I  am  right.  But  I  don't.  I  can  only 
do  what  I  think  is  right. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Sthattom]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  ^leaker.  this 
matter  of  favored-nation  status  for 
Romania  and  the  impact  of  the  Jack- 
son-Vanik    amendment    is    something 


that  has  concerned  me  for  a  nimiber 
of  years  because  of  the  fact  that  my 
hometown  happens  to  be  the  home  of 
the  General  Electric  Co..  in  Schenecta- 
dy; and  the  home  of  the  large  steam 
turbine  generator  business  in  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  complex. 

In  fact,  as  you  may  know,  this  has 
been  a  very  tough  year  for  the  steam 
turbine  business.  We  have  lost  out 
almost  completely  on  overseas  orders, 
and  1  month  ago  the  General  Electric 
management  announced,  in  Schenec- 
tady, that  some  1,400  jobs  in  the  steam 
turbine  business  were  going  to  be 
eliminated,  not  only  blue-collar  em- 
ployees, but  also  white-collar  employ- 
ees. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  because  of  the 
nonexistence  of  steam  turbine  orders, 
the  work  force  in  Schenectady  Gener- 
al Electric  has  gone  down  from  27,000 
to  12.000. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  this  other- 
wise deplorable  economic  situation  has 
been  turbine  orders  from  Romania 
Back  in  1982,  the  Romanians  agreed  to 
buy  two  turbine  generators:  these 
were  to  be  financed  by  the  Eximbank; 
but  a  few  months  later  the  Romanians 
defaulted  on  their  agricultural  loans 
from  the  United  States  and  so  they 
could  no  longer  get  the  Eximbank  as- 
sistance. 

However,  the  Romanians  proposed  an  inge- 
nious scheme  of  barter  to  continue  the  pro- 
duction of  these  turt)ines.  GE  agreed  to  pro- 
ceed piece  by  piece  on  the  turbines,  and  in 
return  the  Romanians  vvould  provide  Roma- 
nian nails  to  the  manager  of  the  turbine  divi- 
sion, and  also  Romanian  wine. 

The  turbine  manager  complained  that  he 
had  Romanian  nails  coming  out  of  his  ears! 

Moreover,  as  American  and  foreign  steam 
turbine  manufacturers  wait  out  a  revival  of  the 
steam  turbine  marVet,  the  Romanian  authori- 
ties are  sMI  proposing  to  purchase  two  more 
of  these  quality  turbines  on  the  same  barter 
business. 

I  believe  we  owe  the  people  of  Romania  our 
gratitude  for  their  unique  efforts  to  keep  the 
employees  of  one  of  America's  greatest  cor- 
porations gainfully  employed  for  a  longer 
period  ttian  would  have  been  the  case  as  a 
result  of  Romanian  nails  and  Romanian  wine. 
I  have  sampled  some  of  the  Romanian  wine, 
but  so  far  I  haven't  tried  the  Romanian  nails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  believe  that  we  should 
treat  this  fascinating  country  by  denying  them 
the  most-favored-nation  status  wtiich  we  have 
long  granted  them  and  which  President 
Reagan  has  strongly  supported 

As  a  result  I  shall  vote  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  and  oppose  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]. 

As  a  result  of  ttie  efforts  of  the  Romanians, 
tfiey  have  made  it  possMe  to  preserve  Ameri- 
can steam  turbine  technology  during  this  eco- 
nomic crisis  period,  so  that  wtien  ttie  market 
situation  turns  up  again,  as  it  surely  will  turn 
up,  that  tutine  customers  will  be  seeking  to 
txjy  American  turbines  rather  than  English  tur- 
bines from  Parsons,  or  Swiss  turbines  from 
Brown  &  Boveri,  or  from  Hitachi  in  Japan. 
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Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  the  Members  will  vote 
today  to  permit  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  bring  his  resolution  to  the 
floor  disapproving  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation to  extend  MFN  to  Ro- 
mania for  another  year.  No  matter 
how  Members  may  feel  on  the  particu- 
lar issue,  I  would  submit  that  the  time 
has  come  for  an  extensive  reevaluation 
of  human  rights  in  Romania  including 
emigration  policy,  and  religious  free- 
dom. The  motion  before  us  would 
simply  discharge  House  Resolution 
475  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and.  thus,  permit  Members  to 
consider  this  important  issue. 

I  have  always  believed  that  human 
rights  are  indivisible.  They  are  God 
given,  not  manmade.  Respect  for  the 
human  rights  of  their  citizens  by  the 
countries  of  the  world  isn't  optional. 
Clearly  it  is  fundamental,  and  is  the 
only  legitimate  basis  for  genuine  trust 
and  friendstiip  in  bilateral  relations. 
While  the  Jackson-Vanik  provision  of 
the  1974  Trade  Act  cites  emigration 
policy  as  the  chief  criteria  for  confer- 
ence of  MFN,  I  believe  the  broad  array 
of  interlocking  human  rights  must  not 
be  overlooked  or  trivialized.  Indeed, 
the  lives  and  futures  of  many  people 
depend  on  how  well  we  utilize  the  con- 
siderable leverage  at  our  disposal. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent reported  to  Congress  on  June  3 
that  he  had  decided  to  continue  MFN 
for  Romania  for  another  year.  I  think 
it  is  very  significant,  however,  that  he 
said  he  made  this  determination  with 
difficulty  and  noted  that  he  was  "dis- 
appointed by  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment's very  limited  response  to  numer- 
ous expressions  of  strong  United 
States  public,  congressional,  and  ad- 
ministration concern  about  its  per- 
formance in  areas  of  human  rights 
and  religious  issues  •  •  •." 

The  President  said  he  "share(s)  the 
strong  concerns  manifested  among  the 
public  and  in  Congress  regarding  the 
Romanian  Government's  restrictions 
on  religious  liberties."  I  know  the 
chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  and  ranking  member. 
Bfr.  Frzmzel.  also  share  this  concern. 

Blr.  Speaker,  it  is  sad  but  true  that 
the  Communist  authorities  in  Bucha- 
rest continue  to  restrict  and  control 
the  right  of  religion,  free  speech,  free 
assembly  and  association.  Although 
Mr.  Gibbons  pointed  out  that  174,000 
Romanians  have  emigrated,  the  Ro- 
manian Government  officially  opposes 
emigration,  erects  substantial  barriers 
to  emigrating  and  there  are  numerous 
family  reunification  cases  that  still 
await  resolution.  Moreover,  large  num- 
bers of  emigrants  begs  the  question  of 
the  status  and  quality  of  life  inside 
Romania. 


Having  said  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  note  with  guarded  optimism  recent 
progress  in  solving  some  of  the  hard 
emigration  cases— progress  that  I  hope 
is  not  intended  just  to  coincide  with 
our  Government's  review  of  MFN. 

Just  prior  to  the  June  3  decision,  Bu- 
charest officials  indicated  that  over 
1,000  of  the  1,800  pending  emigration 
cases  would  be  solved.  Several  reli- 
gious prisoners  have  been  released 
from  jail  over  the  last  few  months  and 
are  emigrating  to  the  West,  including 
Constantin  Sfatcu,  Dorel  Catarama, 
and  Emil  Moranu.  In  March.  Beni  and 
Buni  Cocar,  both  Baptist  ministers 
who  had  been  continually  harassed  for 
their  faith,  and  then  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  Gospel  of  Christ  were  given 
their  walking  papers  and  are  now  in 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  we  all 
celebrated  when  Father  Calciu,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  a  total  of  20 
years,  was  allowed  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  last  summer. 

Clearly  these  developments  can  be 
construed  as  limited  progress  but 
many  of  us  who  are  deeply  committed 
to  this  cause  fear  that  one  MFN  is  as- 
sured for  another  year,  the  Roma- 
nians may,  as  the  United  States  Hel- 
sinki Watch  Committee  puts  it,  "lapse 
back  into  its  previous  disregard  for 
human  rights  *  *  *." 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  happen  and  all  of  us,  togeth- 
er, can  be  instnimental  in  seeing  that 
it  does  not.  This  is  not  a  game.  I  urge 
that  my  colleagues  vote  to  discharge 
House  Resolution  475  so  we  can  delve 
further  into  this  issue. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hamilton],  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  privileged  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  in 
support  of  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  to  lay  the  privileged 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  spent  considerable  time  over  the 
last  several  months  in  hearings  with 
the  [department  of  State  and  other 
agencies  and  individuals  examining 
carefully  the  domestic  situation  in  Ro- 
mania and  United  States-Romanian 
relations. 

My  conclusions  are:  There  is  harsh 
domestic  repression  in  Romania  and 
there  are  many  human  rights  viola- 
tions. But  despite  these  serious  prob- 
lems, it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
extend  MfTf  status  to  Romania  for 
the  coming  year  in  order  to  try  to 
work  with  Romania  on  these  issues 
which  are  of  deep  concern  to  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress. 


Therefore,  I  urge  support  of  the 
President's  decision  of  June  3,  1986. 
for  several  reasons: 

First,  on  the  narrow  legal  criterion 
of  the  1974  Trade  Act  and  Jackson- 
Vanik  amendment  which  ties  Roma- 
nia's MFN  status  to  emigration,  Roma- 
nia has  been  fairly  responsive.  During 
the  11  years  of  MFN  status  for  Roma- 
nia, over  150,000  persons  have  emigrat- 
ed from  Romania.  One  out  of  every 
160  Romanians  has  emigrated  legally. 

Second,  the  record  of  11  years  of 
annual  MFN  review  has  provided  le- 
verage over  Romania  on  human  rights 
and  other  issues.  We  have  had  success 
under  present  policies.  Our  ability  to 
continue  to  try  to  resolve  4,000  pend- 
ing reunification  cases  concerning  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  a  continu- 
ation of  those  policies.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  close  to  half  of  these 
4,000  cases  are  on  their  way  to  resolu- 
tion. We  hope  to  try  to  make  further 
progress  on  these  issues,  and  to  keep 
the  door  open  for  appeals  on  specific 
cases.  Denial  of  MFN  at  this  time 
would  complicate  the  United  States 
ability  to  influence  further  decisions 
in  Bucharest  and  would  allow  a  diffi- 
cult situation  to  worsen  because  there 
would  be  less  incentive  and  less  pres- 
sure on  Romania  to  resolve  problems. 

Third,  the  political  situation  in  Ro- 
mania is  fragile.  There  are  likely  to  be 
some  leadership  changes  in  the  Roma- 
nian Government  soon.  If  we  are  en- 
tering a  transition  period,  and  the  con- 
sensus is  that  we  could  be.  the  United 
States  has  an  interest  in  maximizing 
its  leverage  in  this  period.  MFN  is  the 
primary  way  we  can  do  that.  It  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  be  a  more 
effective  player  during  any  transition 
period  when  forces  for  evolutionary 
change  in  Romania  are  likely  to 
become  prominent.  It  is  not  in  our  in- 
terest to  cut  ourselves  out  of  competi- 
tion for  influence  in  Romania  at  a 
time  when  we  know  the  Soviets  will  be 
pressing  hard.  We  should  allow  Roma- 
nia an  opportunity  to  resolve  its  prob- 
lems with  the  West,  and  give  it  a  way 
to  work  out  its  problems. 

Fourth,  Romania  has  a  unique  for- 
eign and  international  security  policy 
which  the  United  States  has  an  inter- 
est in  supporting  and  promoting.  Even 
though  its  foreign  policy  is  circum- 
scribed by  reason  of  geographic  and 
other  circumstances,  Romania  has 
maintained  good  relations  with  Israel. 
China,  West  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  Romania's  Warsaw  Pact  mili- 
tary participation  is  limited.  It  is  the 
only  Warsaw  Pact  country  to  conduct 
more  than  50  percent  of  its  trade  with 
the  non-Communist  world. 

Fifth.  MFN  status  for  Romania  has 
brought  clear  economic  advantages  to 
the  United  States.  Over  the  past  11 
years.  United  States  companies  have 
sold  $3.5  billion  of  goods  to  Romania: 


10.000  jobs  depend  on  U.S.  exports  to 
Romania,  jobs  that  might  otherwise 
go  to  Japan  and  Western  Europe.  Ro- 
mania today  remains  as  big  a  market 
for  United  States  firms  as  Austria,  and 
bigger  than  Finland  or  Greece.  If  Ro- 
mania were  to  lose  MFN  status,  it 
would  cost  Romania  $300  million,  less 
than  5  percent  of  its  hard  currency 
earnings.  Clearly  denying  MFN  repre- 
sents high  costs  to  the  United  States 
for  limited  impact  on  Romania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  not  all 
the  evidence  supports  my  conclusion. 
Serious  persecution  in  Romania  of 
small  denominations  of  Christian  be- 
lievers, interference  with  individual 
freedoms  and  political  suppression  are 
deeply  offensive.  But  on  balance  my 
judgment  is  that  MFN  status  for  Ro- 
mania is  appropriate.  Our  ability  to 
address  our  concerns  in  Romania  and 
to  help  many  individuals  is  enhanced 
by  the  annual  review  of  MFN  status. 
There  may  come  a  point  where  our 
ability  to  use  this  annual  review  as  le- 
verage is  diminished  or  lost.  But  that 
point  is  not  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  motion. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  RiTTER]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
granting  MFN  to  Romania  and  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  Mr.  Crane's  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  the  President's 
waiver  request. 

What  are  my  reasons?  Romania  has 
perhaps  the  worst  human  rights  record 
in  all  of  Eastern  Europe.  In  the  words 
of  former  U.S.  Ambassador  David  Fim- 
derburk: 

Romania's  abysmal  record  on  human 
rights  and  its  lack  of  internal  reforms  are  a 
mockery  of  declared  U.S.  policy  goals. 

It  is  a  regime  that  has  instituted 
total  censorship  of  mail  coming  from 
outside  the  country.  It  is  a  regime  that 
monitors  all  international  telephone 
calls.  It  is  a  regime  that  supports 
international  terrorism  and  runs  para- 
military training  schools  and  gives 
support  to  the  PLO.  It  is  a  regime  that 
kills  clergy,  bulldozes  churches  and 
has  even  turned  Bibles  into  toilet 
paper.  It  is  a  regime  that  denies  true 
religious  freedom  and,  according  to 
the  latest  report  from  Helsinki  Watch, 
one  which  uses  the  clergy  as  police- 
men. It  is  a  regime  that  harasses  and 
oppresses  those  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate—sometimes even  depriving  them 
of  their  apartments,  their  jobs,  their 
ration  cards,  and  their  schooling.  It  is 
a  regime  which  has  ordered  its  intelli- 
gence service  to  savagely  beat  and 
even  assassinate  Romanians  abroad 
who  have  criticized  the  Romanian 
Government.  It  is  a  regime  which  or- 
dered the  removal  of  "all  but  a  few 
token  Jews"  from  military  and  securi- 
ty forces  and  from  sensitive  Govern- 
ment positions. 


Believe  me.  this  is  only  a  small  reci- 
tation of  what  is  a  very  long  list  of  evil 
behavior  by  that  regime.  The 
Ceaucescu  regime  is  also  engaged  in  a 
campaign  of  harassment  and  discrimi- 
nation of  the  large  Hungarian  minori- 
ty in  Romania.  The  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment is  intent  on  systematically 
eliminating  any  traces  of  the  Hungari- 
an language  and  culture.  As  an  exam- 
ple, according  to  Helsinki  Watch,  all 
Hungarian  language  broadcasting  is 
no  longer  allowed  and  a  decree  was  re- 
cently passed  which  limited  the 
number  of  Hungarian-speaking  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Cluj  to  5 
percent— it  had  been  65  percent  imtil 
that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  wealth  of  addi- 
tional information  on  the  abuses  of 
the  Ceaucescu  regime  for  any  Member 
who  wishes  to  contact  my  office.  Let 
me  close  by  saying  that  I  fail  to  see 
how  any  of  my  colleagues  could  sup- 
port such  a  regime  through  the  grant- 
ing of  MFN.  In  my  view,  and  in  the 
view  of  others,  such  action  by  our 
country  makes  a  mockery  of  America's 
support  of  human  rights. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Boucher]. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

On  Tuesday.  June  3.  President 
Reagan  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
his  decision  to  continue  the  waiver  au- 
thority currently  in  effect  under  sec- 
tions 402(a)  and  402(b)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974. 

In  addition,  the  President  transmit- 
ted his  determination  that  continu- 
ation of  the  waiver  applicable  to  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Romania  will 
substantially  promote  the  objectives 
of  the  act. 

In  his  report  to  Congress,  President 
Reagan  notes  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  resolving  many  of  the  con- 
cerns of  those  who  have  challenged 
Romania's  MFN  status.  According  to 
the  President,  emigration  from  Roma- 
nia has  increased  substantially  in  the 
10  years  since  the  waiver  authority 
has  been  in  effect.  The  Romanian 
Government's  implementation  of  new 
procedures  for  emigration  from  Roma- 
nia to  the  United  States  has  reduced 
the  hardships  previously  imposed  on 
such  emigres.  And  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment has  continued  to  honor  its 
commitment  that  it  would  not  require 
reimbursement  of  eduction  costs  as  a 
precondition  of  emigration. 

While  the  President's  transmission 
does  note  that  progress  remains  to  be 
made  in  the  area  of  religious  liberties, 
the  President  concludes  that  exten- 
sion of  Romania's  MFN  status  will 
"•  •  •  enable  us  to  have  an  impact  on 
human  rights  concerns  and  to  help  to 
strengthen  the  extent  of  religious  ob- 
servance in  Romania." 

I  concur  in  his  determination. 
Indeed,   notwithstanding   the   alleged 


efforts  of  the  Romanian  Government 
to  suppress  the  free  expression  of  reli- 
gious values  by  its  people,  the  Presi- 
dent has  concluded  that  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  religion  in  Romania, 
especially  among  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations, is  growing  faster  than  in 
other  Communist-bloc  nations. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  suspension       ' 
or    revocation    of    Romania's    MFN 
status  could  substantially  reduce  coal 
mining   and   export   opportunities   in 
Virginia. 

Since  1977  the  Government  of  Ro- 
mania has  invested  over  $60  million  in 
the  development  of  a  joint  coal  mining 
venture  with  Island  Creek  Coal  Co. 
The  agreement  provides  for  the  expor- 
tation of  14  million  tons  of  coal  from 
the  Garden  Creek  Pocahontas  Coal 
Co.  mine  in  Buchanan  County.  VA,  to 
Romania  over  a  35-year  period— 1980- 
2015.  The  mine  was  developed  express- 
ly for  the  sales  to  Romania.  In  1986, 
Garden  Creek  will  deliver  500,000  tons 
of  coal  with  a  delivered  value  of  $25 
million  to  Romania.  Hereafter,  Roma- 
nia will  purchase  approximately  35  to 
40  percent  of  Garden  Creek's  mine 
production  until  the  year  2015. 

The  Garden  Creek  Pocahontas  Coal 
Co.  employs  approximately  255  miners 
and  55  supervisory  personnel  in  Bu- 
chanan County  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  hovers  in  the  20-  to  25-per- 
cent range.  With  an  annual  pajToll  of 
approximately  $12  million,  secondary 
employment  effects  are  substantial.  In 
addition  to  the  important  role  that 
Garden  Creek  has  played  in  Buchanan 
County  generating  jobs  and  revenues, 
all  of  Garden  Creeks's  coal  is  shipped 
on  the  Norfolk  Southern  railway,  pro- 
viding over  $18  million  per  year  in  rev- 
enue to  Norfolk  Southern.  Most  of 
Garden  Creek's  coal  is  exported 
through  the  Norfolk  Southern  coal 
piers  at  Norfolk,  VA. 

The  economic  benefits  of  Island 
Creek's  joint  venture  with  the  Roma- 
nian Government  stretch  from  one 
end  of  Virginia  to  the  other.  Hundreds 
of  coal  miners  and  railroad  and  port 
workers  depend  on  this  venture  as  the 
source  of  their  employment,  and  com- 
munities from  Appalachia  to  the  At- 
lantic benefit  from  the  economy  activi- 
ty generated  by  the  mining,  transpor- 
tation and  shipment  of  Virginia  coal  to 
Romania. 

I  am  concerned  that  should  Roma- 
nia's MFN  status  be  suspended  or  re- 
voked, they  will  turn  to  cheaper  Euro- 
pean sources  of  coal  to  meet  their 
import  needs. 

Romania's  decision  to  invest  $60  mil- 
lion in  Buchanan  Coimty,  VA.  was  not 
made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  mining  and  im- 
porting Virginia  coal.  Romania's  in- 
vestment reflects,  to  a  large  extent, 
their  good  faith  efforts  to  make  trade 
between  our  two  nation's  a  two-way 
street.  Should  the  flow  of  Romanian 
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products  to  the  United  States  be  cut 
or  halted  as  a  result  of  the  suspension 
or  revocation  of  MFN  status,  Romania 
will  no  longer  have  the  incentive  or 
the  dollars  to  import  our  coal.  That 
could  deal  a  devastating  blow  to  Bu- 
chanan County  with  ripple  effects 
throughout  the  State. 

I  share  President  Reagan's  view  that 
we  will  continue  to  see  improvements 
in  the  Romanian  Government's  treat- 
ment of  minority  religious  groups  if 
we  continue  the  mutually  beneficial 
flow  of  commerce  between  our  two  na- 
tions. Romania  has  responded,  albeit 
slower  that  you  and  I  might  like,  to 
our  Nation's  ongong  expression  of  con- 
cern regarding  their  immigration 
policy.  In  addition,  Romania  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  as  the  only  Warsaw 
Pact  nation  which  attended  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympics  and  which  does  not 
participate  in  the  Warsaw  Pact's  joint 
military  exercises. 

I  believe  that  we  can  achieve  both  of 
our  goals  through  cooperation  rather 
than  confrontation.  Continuing  our 
mutually  beneficial  trade  relationship 
with  Romania  and  continuing  to  bring 
diplomatic  pressure  on  the  Romanian 
Government  to  expand  religious  liber- 
ty go  hand-in-hand. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bliley]. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  against  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  I  was  first 
elected  to  this  House  in  1980  I  have  at- 
tempted to  have  this  body  do  some- 
thing about  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  grant  most-fa- 
vored-nation trading  status  to  the 
Communist  regime  of  Romania.  Today 
I  hope  we  will  finally  have  a  chance  to 
act  and  to  go  on  the  record  as  to  our 
concern  about  religious  and  national- 
ity persecution  in  Romania. 

I  will  support  the  discharge  motion 
to  allow  House  Resolution  475  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  proving  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  whole  world  that  we 
stand  by  the  principles  of  America  in 
our  relations  with  all  nations  of  the 
world. 

We  have  imposed  sanctions,  embar- 
goed and  passed  resolutions  against 
many  countries  and  many  forms  of 
human  rights  abuses.  Romania  is  high 
on  the  list  of  human  rights  violators 
and  it  is  past  time  for  this  House  to  re- 
affirm our  belief  and  commitment  to 
our  principles  and  deny  most-favored- 
nation  status  to  Romania. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rodd]. 

Mr.  RUOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  1974 
Trade  Act,  Communist  countries  that  restrict 
emigration  ranrwt  t>e  granted  most-favored- 
nation  status  unless  tt>e  President  issues  a 
waiver  on  the  grourwl  ttiat  emigration  curt)s 


have  been  relaxed.  The  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  override  the  President's  waiver 
for  Romania.  Romania  is  a  Communist  nation 
that  has  intimate  Soviet  connections,  blatant 
human  rights  atxjses,  and  direct  links  to  ter- 
rorism. 

The  people  of  Romania  suffer  ur)der  one  of 
the  most  repressive  regimes  in  the  worid.  The 
Romanian  security  personnel  have  1  agent  for 
every  15  citizens— the  world's  highest  ratio  of 
security  agents.  However,  Romania  needs  this 
excessive  manpower  to  har>dle  its  censorship 
activities.  Every  single  letter  arxj  package 
from  abroad  is  opened,  and  all  international 
telephone  calls  are  monitored. 

Even  with  Its  most-favored-nation  status, 
Romania  has  grown  closer — if  tt\at  Is  possi- 
ble— to  the  Soviet  Union.  Trade  between  the 
Soviet  Union  arxJ  Romania  has  dramatically 
irK:reased.  and  a  top  Romanian  official  recent- 
ly stated  that  "ctoser  bonds  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  total  reintegration  within  the 
Warsaw  Pact  are  Inevitable,  sooner  or  later." 
The  Washington  Times  recently  reported  that 
550  Soviet  advisers  regulate  factories  in  Ro- 
mania, many  of  which  manufacture  Soviet 
weapons  for  export  to  Third  Worid  countries. 

The  Romanian  record  on  human  rights  is 
atrocious.  The  Romanian  "victory  of  social- 
ism" campaign  has  resulted  in  arbitrary  ar- 
rests and  beatings,  false  criminal  charges,  tor- 
ture, prejudged  trials,  and  the  forced  incarcer- 
ation of  Christian  believers  into  insane  asy- 
lums. Those  who  apply  for  emigration  lose 
their  jobs,  ar>d  often  large  bribes  are  demand- 
ed from  relatives  living  abroad  t>efore  exit 
papers  are  issued. 

Even  more  startling  is  the  direct  involve- 
ment of  Romania  In  terrorist  acts.  Romania 
has  collaborated  with  the  PLO  in  operatk>ns 
against  their  oppor>ents  in  tfie  West,  and  Ro- 
mania has  been  declared  responsible  for  the 
bombing  of  Radio  Free  Europe's  Munich 
headquarters  in  February  1981. 

Romania  is  a  hostile  Communist  regime  that 
mocks  the  democratic  principles  for  which  tfie 
United  States  stands.  Romania  has  repeatedly 
proven  that  they  do  not  deserve  a  $700  mil- 
lion trade  subsidy.  In  the  words  of  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  David  Funderburk,  "a  regime  that 
turns  Bibles  Into  toilet  paper  and  txilldozes 
churches,  does  not  deserve  most-favored- 
nation  status."  I  urge  support  of  the  motion 
and  oppose  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    LMr. 

COUGHLIN]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  in  opposition  to  the  motion  to 
table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  do  so  with 
some  reluctance,  I  rise  today  to  sup- 
port the  pending  measiu-e  to  deny 
most-favored-nation  trading  status  for 
Romania.  As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3599, 
which  would  suspend  MFN  status  for 
Romania  for  6  months,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  support  the  measure  before 
lis  now. 

In  voicing  my  support  for  this  pro- 
posal, let  me  note  that  there  are  some 
arguments  for  continuing  "business  as 
usual"  with  Romania.  Although  it  is  a 


Warsaw  Pact  country.  Romania  must 
be  considered  something  of  a  maverick 
within  the  Soviet  bloc.  It.  alone  among 
Soviet-dominated  Elastem  European 
nations,  maintains  relations  with 
Israel.  Of  the  Soviet  bloc  Communist 
countries.  Romania  has  clearly  been, 
relatively  speaking,  one  of  the  most 
forthcoming  on  family-reunification 
cases. 

My  personal  awareness  of  and  in- 
volvement in  two  cases  involving  con- 
stituents, however,  compels  me  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  The  first  case  in- 
volves Mr.  Eugen  Pancu.  the  former 
commercial  attach^  for  the  Romanian 
Government,  who  worked  in  New  York 
City  and  lived  there  with  his  wife  and 
daughter.  In  1982,  Romanian  officials 
attempted  to  pressure  him  into  engag- 
ing in  espionage  activities  against  the 
United  States.  He  refused.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  was  summoned  to  Bu- 
charest, the  Romanian  capital,  for  re- 
orientation. When  he  returned  to  Bu- 
charest he  was  dismissed  from  his  post 
and  was  informed  that  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  leave  Romania  again. 

Mr.  Pancu's  wife  and  daughter,  who 
did  not  Join  him  on  his  trip  back  to 
Romania,  subsequently  refused  to 
leave  America.  They  were  granted  po- 
litical asylum  by  the  United  States  in 
July  1982. 

Since  his  return  to  Bucharest,  Mr. 
Pancu  has  repeatedly  sought  reunifi- 
cation with  his  family  in  America.  Al- 
though United  States  authorities  have 
approved  his  immigration  request  and 
have  intervened  on  his  behalf  with  the 
Romanian  regime,  the  Romanians 
have  repeatedly  denied  him  an  emigra- 
tion visa.  He  has  been  forced  to  take  a 
low-paying  clerk-typist  position,  and 
been  pressured  to  divorce  his  wife  and 
sever  all  ties  to  her  and  their  daugh- 
ter, who  now  live  in  Philadelphia.  Re- 
peated efforts  to  resolve  this  situa- 
tion—including numerous  phone  calls 
and  letters  to  the  Romanian  Ambassa- 
dor and  letters  to  Romanian  President 
Ceausescu— have  been  met  with  stony 
silence  by  the  Romanian  Government. 

In  the  other  case,  that  of  Ms.  Angela 
Novae  of  Lafayette  Hill.  PA,  the  Ro- 
manians have  failed  to  act  in  a  timely 
manner  to  allow  her  fianc6,  Mr.  loan 
Draghici,  to  emigrate  here.  Ms.  Novae 
and  Mr.  Draghici  first  applied  to  Ro- 
manian authorities  for  permission  to 
marry  in  1984.  Since  my  involvement 
in  this  case  in  March  1985. 1  have  writ- 
ten to  the  Romanian  Ambassador  four 
times  in  an  effort  to  resolve  this 
matter.  After  three  letters,  I  finally  re- 
ceived a  response— indicating  the  Em- 
bassy had  referred  the  case  to  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  in  Bucharest. 
That  was  in  January  1986.  I  have 
heard  nothing  since. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  events,  coupled 
with  the  consistent  pattern  of  Ro- 
manian human  rights  violations  iden- 
tified by  our  State  Department  and  In- 


dependent observers  including  Helsin- 
ki Watch,  compel  me  to  support  the 
legislation  before  us.  President 
Ceausescu  should  understand  that 
Americans  cannot  and  will  not  con- 
done or  ignore  violations  of  hiunan 
rights. 

While  Romania  has  not  been  the 
worst  violator  of  human  rights,  its 
record  is  moving  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. Support  of  this  measure— even  if 
it  is  unlikely  to  be  enacted— virill  send  a 
message  that  must  be  heard  in  Bucha- 
rest. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Shttm- 
way). 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
United  States  generally  grants  most-favored- 
nation  status  [MFN]  unconditionally  to  all  trad- 
ing partners,  the  granting  of  this  trade  prefer- 
ence to  Communist  countries  is  tied  to  their 
emigration  policies.  Under  the  Jackson-Vanik 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  Com- 
mur^st  countries  may  txi  granted  MFN  status 
only  if  their  emigration  policy  is  relatively  unre- 
stricted. 

The  purpose  of  tfie  Jackson-Vanik  amend- 
ment is  to  "assure  the  continued  dedication  of 
the  United  States  to  fundamental  human 
rights  *  *  *."  Specifically,  the  amendment  es- 
tablishes minimum  standards  for  emigration 
policy  in  recognition  of  the  inherent  right  of  an 
individual  to  leave  a  country. 

If  a  country  Is  in  substantial  compliance  with 
the  Jackson-Vanik  provisions,  the  President 
nuiy  request  the  auttKXity  to  waive  their  appli- 
cation with  respect  to  that  country.  For  the 
past  10  years  Romania  has  been  granted 
MFN  status  on  the  basis  of  such  a  waiver.  In 
my  view.  It  is  time  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
policies  of  the  Romanian  Govemment  and  dis- 
continue this  charade. 

For  the  past  decade  we  have  rewarded  Ro- 
mania for  Its  Independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Romania  does  not  participate  in  joint 
Warsaw  Pact  exercises  and  refuses  to  allow 
Soviet  troops  to  hold  these  exercises  on  its 
soil.  Romania  is  the  only  Eastern-bloc  nation 
to  maintain  relations  with  Israel.  The  Roma- 
nian Govemment  criticized  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  arvj  participated  In  the  Los  An- 
geles Olympic  games  despite  a  Soviet  boy- 
cott. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Romanian  Govem- 
ment, the  fifth  leading  arms  exporter,  serves 
as  a  training  ground  for  terrorists.  According 
to  Gen.  Ion  Pacepa,  Romanian  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Director  until  his  defection  in  1 978,  Ro- 
mania trains  members  of  Western  Communist 
parties  in  sabotage,  diversion  and  guerrilla 
tactics.  Romania  provkJes  political  and  materi- 
al support  to  the  PLO  and  its  terrorist  factions, 
as  well  as  secretly  cooperating  with  Libyan  se- 
curity forces.  General  Pacepa  also  stated  that 
"Mr.  Ceaucescu  serves  as  a  conduit  for  tt>«P 
transmission  of  embargoed  Western  technolo- 
gy to  Moscow."  (Wall  Street  Joumal,  January 
13,  1986.  p.  86) 

Romania's  human  rights  record  is  as  dis- 
cor>certing  as  its  support  for  terrorism.  Last 
year  David  Funderburk,  former  United  States 
Amt)assador  to  Romania,  corKluded  ttiat, 
"Romania's  abysmal  record  on  human  rights 


arKJ  its  lack  of  internal  reforms  are  a  mockery 
of  declared  U.S.  policy  goals." 

The  Romanian  Govemment  controls  every 
aspect  of  religious  activities  from  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  religk>us  materials  to  the 
salaries  of  the  clergy  and  the  number  of  ad- 
missk>ns  to  tfie  seminaries.  A  request  by  Bap- 
tist ministers  to  print  more  Bibles,  train  more 
ministers  and  manage  church  funds  without 
State  control  was  denounced  as  antistate 
provocation.  Churches  have  been  demolished 
for  petty  building  code  infractions,  such  as  a 
construction  error  of  1  meter.  Persons  who 
belong  to  churches  other  than  the  14  recog- 
nized by  the  State  may  be  arrested  for  dis- 
turt)ing  the  peace  or  unlawful  assemblies.  Re- 
ligious leaders  are  subject  to  Imprisonment 
and  in  some  cases  death.  Rev.  Gaza  Palfi,  ar- 
rested for  his  Christmas  sermon  in  1983  op- 
posing a  govemment  edict  making  Christmas 
an  ordinary  work  day,  was  severely  beaten 
and  died  2  months  later. 

Romanians  who  wish  to  leave  their  country 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  price.  The  bribes 
extracted  for  exit  papers  rar>ge  from  4,000 
marks  for  a  child  to  10,000  for  an  adult.  The 
Ceaucescu  regime  also  collects  7,900  marks 
from  the  West  German  Govemment  for  each 
ethnic  German  allowed  to  emigrate  to  West 
Germany.  Persons  wishing  to  emigrate  must 
sell  all  of  their  real  property  at  low,  fixed  gov- 
ernment rates.  In  addition,  no  money  may  t)e 
taken  out  of  the  country. 

The  emigration  process  is  lengthy  and  ap- 
proval is  not  assured.  In  the  meantime,  appli- 
cants may  suffer  demotion  or  dismissal  from 
jobs,  dismissal  from  universities,  eviction  from 
apartments,  denial  of  ration  cards,  and  loss  of 
citizenship  which  are  all  common  govemment 
responses.  Persons  wishing  to  leave  Romania 
become  in  effect  exiles  within  their  own  coun- 
try. 

Romania  has  enjoyed  MFN  status  for  the 
past  10  years.  During  this  time  the  persecu- 
tion and  restricted  emigration  policies  have 
continued.  Indeed  the  only  change  over  the 
past  decade  has  been  an  increasing  trade 
deficit  with  Romania  which  exported  almost 
SI  billion  in  goods  to  the  United  States  in 
1985,  IrKluding  $134  million  in  duty  free  im- 
ports, creating  a  defk;it  of  over  $700  million. 

Romania,  a  country  which  trains  terrorists 
and  exacts  a  very  high  price  from  those  who 
wish  to  emigrate,  does  no\  deserve  the  trade 
preferences  of  MFN. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade,  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

SCHULZEl. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  colleague's  motion  to 
discharge  House  Resolution  475  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  consideration  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Jackson- 
VEUiik  amendment  to  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  Congress  mandated  that  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  for  nonmarket 
economy  countries  be  predicated  on 
the  existence  of  freedom  of  emigration 
from  these  countries.  In  the  case  of 
Romania,  it  is  clear  that  the  Roma- 
nian Govemment  has  not  upheld  its 


obligations  called  for  under  these  pro- 
visions. To  make  matters  worse,  the 
United  States  Govemment  annually 
condones  Romania's  notorious  record 
on  emigration  by  waiving  the  full  re- 
quirements of  Jackson-Vanik. 

Just  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Ro- 
manians allowed  to  emigrate  in  1985 
declined  by  18.5  percent  compared  to 
1984  demonstrates  the  unsupportabi- 
lity  of  continued  MFN  status  for  Ro- 
mania. 

Perhaps  more  important  than  mere 
numbers  is  the  cold  disregard  for  the 
basic  human  rights  of  those  Roma- 
nians who  apply  to  emigrate.  Undue 
hardship  and  harassment,  frequently 
leading  to  job  demotion  and  dismissal, 
apartment  eviction,  and  general  ostra- 
cism by  society,  are  synonomous  with 
emigration.  Obstacles  are  confronted 
every  step  of  the  way  by  those  who 
wish  to  leave  Romania.  Examples  of 
such  obstacles  range  from  inordinate 
delays  in  processing  application  forms 
to  outright  bribery. 

And  finally,  Romania  needs  to  real- 
ize once  and  for  all  that  MFN  is  a 
privilege  which  carries  with  it  respon- 
sibility. I  would  argue  that  in  the 
trade  arena  Romania  has  been  noth- 
ing but  irresponsible.  Not  only  does 
the  Romanian  Govemment  fail  to 
adhere  to  the  emigration  standards  set 
forth  under  our  trade  laws,  Romania 
continues  to  trade  unfairly  by  dump- 
ing steel,  shoes  and  textile  and  apparel 
products.  This  has  caused  irreparable 
harm  to  our  Nation's  manufacturing 
sector,  and  only  continues  to  increase 
our  trade  deficit  with  Romania,  which 
amounted  to  $743  million  in  1985. 

I  remain  convinced  more  than  ever 
that  MFN  statiis  must  be  revoked 
from  Romania,  at  least  temporarily,  to 
ensure  that  emigration  policies  are 
promoted  openly  and  responsibly,  and 
to  convince  the  Romania  Govemment 
that  its  unfair  trade  practices  will  not 
go  unnoticed.  Thus.  I  strongly  urge 
that  my  colleagues  support  the  motion 
now  before  us. 

D  1335 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bonker],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Ek:onomic  Policy  and  Trade  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reaUy 
share  the  concerns  of  those  who  are 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  House 
floor  today,  because  anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  Romania  knows 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  repressive 
governments  anywhere  in  the  world 
today,  and  that  the  Ceausescu  regime 
is  against  all  the  tenets  of  freedom 
and  liberty  and  democracy  that  we 
feel  are  important. 

The  concern  here  is  how  we  best  ap- 
proach this  issue.  I  do  not  believe  that 
bringing  House  Resolution  475  to  the 
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floor  today  is  the  best  approach  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

The  Jackson-Vanilc  amendment 
grants  preferential  trade  credits  on 
the  basis  of  emigration  policy.  It  is  not 
a  general  human  rights  program. 

Let  me  cite  from  section  402  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  explicitly 
ties  the  granting  of  MPN  to  a  coun- 
try's performance  on  emigration  only, 
not  a  general  status  of  respect  for 
himian  rights. 

*  *  *  products  from  any  noiunarket  econo- 
my country  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  MFN 
•  •  •  If  the  President  reports  to  Congress 
that  he  has  received  assurances  that  the 
emigration  practices  of  that  country  will 
henceforth  lead  substantially  t6  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

We  are  attempting  to  be  consistent 
with  the  law  that  this  Congress  has 
lead  out,  and  the  President  is  attempt- 
ing to  meet  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
that  law. 

When  Mr.  Gibbons,  the  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Frenzel  and  Mr.  Lantos  and  I 
were  in  Romania  a  few  years  ago, 
there  was  a  different  problem,  and  it 
also  was  emigration.  It  involved  an 
education  tax  on  everybody  who 
wanted  to  leave  the  country.  They 
would  have  to  pay  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment all  of  the  cost  of  their  education. 
Now  that  smacked  at  the  emigration 
policy.  I  recall  the  gentlemen  who  are 
here  this  afternoon  who  were  in  that 
meeting  pressing  Ceausescu,  even 
threatening  him,  on  MPN  if  he  were 
to  continue  with  that  onerous  policy. 
He  subsequently  withdrew  the  policy, 
and  again  met  the  basic  test  of  MFN, 
the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment. 

My  concern  here  is  if  we  bring  this 
resolution  to  the  floor  and  actually 
override  the  President's  waiver,  we  will 
have  set  a  new  precedent  for  dealing 
with  human  rights  problems. 

You  say,  well  we  ought  to  have  le- 
verage for  dealing  with  human  rights. 
I  rather  imagine  that  if  we  were  to  at- 
tempt an  MFN  standard  on  human 
rights  practices  around  the  world, 
somewhere  between  120  and  125  coun- 
tries would  be  involved. 

We  do  have  a  human  rights  policy  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I  would 
have  to  say  that  if  we  were  to  engage 
this  issue,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  ought  to  have  some  jurisdic- 
tion, because  that  is  the  committee 
which  deals  basically  with  human 
rights  policy  in  section  16(c)  of  that 
act. 

So  we  are  talking  about  preferential 
trade  agreements,  we  are  talking  about 
emigration  and  we  are  talking  about 
human  rights,  but  we  do  not  need  to 
necessarily  mix  them.  If  we  want  to 
greatly  expand  our  human  rights 
policy  so  that  we  use  MFN  as  a  lever- 
age, then  we  ought  to  deal  with  that 
more  broadly  and  not  narrowly  with 
one  country  like  Romania. 


Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  support  those 
who  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
repression  that  exists  in  that  country. 
I  have  been  there  and  I  have  seen  the 
repression.  But  I  think  that  we  need  to 
approach  this  issue  responsibly  and  in 
a  way  that  is  consistent  with  U.S.  law. 

I  would  side  with  those  human 
rights  groups  that  feel  that  while  the 
human  rights  abuses  there  are  very  se- 
rious, that  this  is  not  the  way  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  we  support 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  to  table 
House  Resolution  475. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Denny 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  action  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Crane]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
House  Resolution  475,  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  Although  I  am  normally  sup- 
portive of  the  administration's  foreign  policy, 
flagrant  arxi  persistent  human  rights  violations 
in  Romania  have  gone  unheeded  for  far  too 
long. 

Romania's  MFN  status  has  been  renewed 
every  year  since  1974.  despite  its  deplorable 
human  rights  record.  This  trade  benefit  has 
rK>t  helped  the  Romanian  people.  Nor  fias  the 
United  States  benefited;  we  had  a  $743.3  mil- 
lion trade  deficit  with  Romania  in  1985.  Only 
the  repressive  Ceausescu  regime  has  reaped 
tfie  ecorK>mic  benefits  that  accompany  MFN 
status,  sirK:e  the  state  controls  the  economy. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  MFN  status  for  a  Communist  country  is 
closely  linked  to  that  nation's  emigration  poli- 
cies. Romania's  policies  in  years  past  have 
been  costly  and  obstructionist  Even  now, 
family  reunification  remains  difficult.  Demotion 
or  firing,  expulsion  from  universities,  eviction 
from  apartments,  denial  of  ration  cards,  and 
loss  of  citizenship  are  all  common  government 
responses  to  those  who  seek  to  emigrate. 

Other  human  rights  vk>lations  are  rampant, 
even  though  Romania  is  a  signatory  of  the 
Helsinki  human  rights  accords.  Those  who 
practice  their  religious  t>eliefs  are  continually 
harassed,  churcfws  are  demolished  for  minute 
building  code  infractions,  and  several  clergy- 
men have  died  during  or  shortly  after  interro- 
gation. Bibles  tfuit  were  legally  imported  were 
used  by  Vne  government  to  make  toilet  paper. 
In  addition,  harsh  treatment  of  tfie  Hungarian 
minority  continues  unabated. 

The  time  has  come  to  stand  up  for  the 
human  rights  aspirations  of  the  Romanian 
people.  We  must  vote  to  deny  MFN  status. 
Otherwise  it  will  appear  to  the  Ceausescu 
regime  ttiat  there  is  little  chance  MFN  status 
will  ever  be  witfidrawn.  Each  year— as  the 
time  for  MFN  renewal  approaches — a  few 
concessions  are  made.  persecutk>n  of  reli- 
gious groups  eases,  arxj  emigration  increases 
slightly.  Unfortunately,  after  years  of  deceit, 
many  remain  blind  to  tfw  clyclical  nature  of 
these  paultry  symtx>lic  concessions,  and  MFN 
status  has  always  t>een  approved.  Once  ap- 


proval is  given,  repression  and  harassment 
resume. 

If  the  granting  of  MFN  status  is  to  be  an  ef- 
fective foreign  policy  tool,  it  must  be  with- 
drawn from  Romania  now.  Only  tfien  will  tfie 
United  States  be  taken  seriously  when  it 
offers  trade  concessions  to  Communist  re- 
gimes in  exchange  for  human  rights  and  emi- 
gration reform.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
share  my  concern  for  human  rights  to  vote  for 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BAOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
taxpayer  is  expected  to  do  many  things  by 
many  people,  in  and  out  of  Government. 
Those  who  would  support  most-favored-nation 
status  for  Romania  are  asking  the  American 
taxpayer  to  subsidize  a  brutally  repressive 
regime.  This  has  been  said  many  times  before 
but  for  once  we  must  be  willing  to  stop  putting 
the  taxpayer's  money  where  our  mouths  are. 

In  1 985,  the  United  States  ran  a  trade  defi- 
cit of  well  over  $700  million  with  the  Commu- 
nist Government  of  Romania.  Under  the  pro- 
gram of  most-favored-nation  status,  many  Ro- 
manian products  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States  duty-free.  So  not  only  are  we  running  a 
substantial  trade  deficit,  we  are  expected  to 
forgo  rKjrmal  import  fees,  thus  contritxjting 
even  further  to  our  domestic  deficit 

This  would  be  a  wrong-headed  policy  if  we 
were  talking  about  an  allied  denxx^racy,  but  it 
becomes  truly  absurd  when  we  allow  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  to  take  advantage  of  our 
trade  policies  without  so  much  as  a  hint  of  a 
change  in  its  emigration  restrictions. 

The  burden  of  proof  should  not  t>e  upon 
ttK>se  of  us  wtx>  oppose  most-favored-nation 
status  for  Romania.  Let  those  who  see  some 
improvement  in  the  plight  of  the  Romanian 
people  stand  here  before  us  and  show  how 
the  situation  has  t>een  tiettered  by  10  years  of 
most-favored-nation  status.  Let  them  respond 
to  the  Helsinki  Watch  Human  Rights  Commit- 
tee when  it  states  that  Romania  is  one  of  the 
worst  offenders  of  human  rights  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Let  tfiem  respond  to  the  thousands  of 
Romanians  who  will  r>ever  be  allowed  to  leave 
that  corx]uered  land  for  freedom.  Let  tfiem  ex- 
plain why  the  United  States  should  help  sup- 
port a  Soviet  puppet  that  has  not  complied 
with  any  of  tfie  Jackson-Vanik  requirements. 
And  after  they  fiave  spoken  here,  let  them  ex- 
plain it  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  consideration 
of  human  rights  abuses  in  Romania  would  be 
complete  without  mentioning  tfie  Hungarian 
minority  in  that  country. 

Tfie  repression  of  the  2.5  mitlk>n  Hungarian 
natkinals  in  Romania,  who  constitute  more 
than  10  percent  of  tfie  population,  continues 
unabated.  In  fact,  according  to  testimony  in 
congressional  hearings,  this  repression  is  on 
the  rise:  in  recent  years,  all  television  t>road- 
casting  in  Hungarian  has  been  stopped  and 
Hungarian  scfiools  are  being  closed. 

According  to  tfie  State  Department's  Coun- 
try Report  on  Human  Rights,  "In  1985  tfiere 
were  frequent  reports  of  confiscations  of  for- 
eign-source materials,  including  Hungarian- 
language  publications,  at  tfie  txirder  *  *  *."  In 
1985  there  was  reportedly  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  liooks  banned  or  restricted. 

Since  1 975,  wfien  the  United  States  granted 
most-favored-nation  status  to  Romania,  it  fias 


become  increasingly  clear  that  the  goal  of  the 
Romanian  Government  is  to  destroy  the  very 
fabric  of  the  cultural  and  religious  life  of  its 
Hungarian  citizens. 

Just  as  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
presses its  concerns  for  oppressed  minorities 
in  countries  around  the  worid— the  Jews  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Tamil  Separatists  in  Sri 
Lanka,  tfie  Sikhs  of  India — so  must  we  contin- 
ue to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarians 
in  Romania. 

To  continue  to  reward  Romania  with  trade 
concessions  while  its  government  denies  its 
minorities  the  most  basic  of  hunnan  rights  is 
wrong.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
send  a  message  of  hope  to  the  t>eleaguered 
Hungarian  minority  and  suspend  MFN  status 
for  Romania. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  reluctant 
opposition  to  the  motion  of  my  good  friend, 
tfie  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane],  and 
in  support  of  President  Reagan's  decision  to 
extend  most-favored-nation  status  to  Romania 
for  another  year. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  can  deny  that  Ro- 
mania has  an  abysmal  record  on  human 
rights.  The  issue,  fiowever,  is  not  tfie  human 
rights  situation  per  se,  but  wfiat  good  can  be 
accomplished  by  our  continuing  impositK>n  of 
trade  restrictions  on  Romania:  also  we  seek 
to  improve  Romanian  emigration  and  its 
human  rights  policies. 

Romania  of  late  has  been  fairiy  responsive 
on  emigration  issues,  especially  family  reunifi- 
cation cases.  We  have  been  able  to  make 
some  progress  on  certain  specific  abuses  of 
human  rights.  The  political  situation  in  Roma- 
nia is  subject  to  change,  with  tfie  current  lead- 
ership aging  and  under  stress.  It  is  tfierefore 
important  that  we  should  maintain  our  ties  to 
tfie  Romanian  Government  in  order  to  have 
some  access  should  a  leadership  change 
occur.  Romania's  current  foreign  policy  of 
good  relations  with  the  United  States,  Israel, 
China,  and  West  Germany,  and  of  only  limited 
participation  in  the  Warsaw  Pact,  is  of  impor- 
tance to  our  Nation. 

By  tabling  this  motion,  we  are  not  indicating 
our  support  for  the  Intolerant  aspects  of  Ro- 
mania's policies.  Ratfier,  we  are  maintaining  a 
weapon  to  blunt  tfiose  policies  in  important  re- 
spects. Let  us  discard  that  weapon. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  support  for  the  motk)n  to 
tatile  the  motion  to  discharge. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  com- 
mentary on  some  of  the  economic  as- 
pects of  this  relationship  that  we  have 
with  Romania.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  again  harken  back  to  Gen.  Ion  Pa- 
cepa's  comments  as  they  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

"Mr.  Ceausescu."  as  he  indicated, 
"serves  as  a  conduit  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  embargoed  Western  technology 
to  Moscow." 

Then  the  Free  Romania  in  May  of 
this  year  pointed  out  that  Romania's 
economic  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union  have 
increased,  so  indirectly  we  are  provid- 
ing assistance  to  the  Soviet  economy. 

In  this  year.  Soviet  technical  aid 
projects  in  Romania  grew  to  41  under 
the  newest  5-year  plan.  Plants  produc- 


ing steel,  electrical  power,  rolling  stock 
and  aircraft  are  being  equipped  with 
Soviet  machinery.  More  and  more  Ro- 
manian plants  are  becoming  involved 
in  joint  production  arrangements 
using  Soviet  technology.  Romania  has 
also  emerged  as  a  large-scale  producer 
of  Soviet  types  of  armaments,  both  for 
export  to  Russia  and  to  Russia's  cli- 
ents in  the  Third  World  and  else- 
where. 

Finally,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  again  try  to  reframe  the  nature 
of  this  debate. 

We  have,  theoretically,  if  my  motion 
prevails,  20  hours  allocated  for  debate. 
By  a  prior  agreement,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  make  a  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest if  my  motion  prevails  that  that 
be  limited  to  1  hour. 

Second,  this  is  not  a  one-House  veto. 
If  we  are  going  to  overturn  the  Presi- 
dent's action  that  has  previously  been 
taken,  it  would  require  companion 
action  in  the  Senate,  which  is  not  con- 
templated, and  the  deadline  for  that 
action  would  be  August  3;  in  any 
event,  too  short  for  Senate  action. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  sending  a 
message  to  those  people  who  have 
been  amongst  the  most  flagrant  viola- 
tors of  human  rights,  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  provisions  with  respect  to  free- 
dom of  emigration,  people  who  have 
engaged  in  terrorist  acts  themselves, 
perpetrated  by  themselves,  but  who 
have  also  trained  terrorists  within 
their  borders.  These  are  people  who 
have  bulldozed  churches  and  convert- 
ed Bibles  into  toilet  paper. 

This,  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
must  recognize,  is  the  only  chance 
they  are  going  to  have  to  go  on  record 
and  to  be  heard  as  far  as  having  taken 
a  public  position  on  the  issue. 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  motion  to  table  and  to 
support  the  resolution.  It  is  a  state- 
ment. It  is  a  communication  on  this 
vital  issue,  this  human  rights  question, 
and  in  fact  is.  as  my  colleague  from 
Virginia  noted  earlier,  probably  the 
most  meaningful  human  rights  vote 
that  this  body  will  have  the  opportimi- 
ty  to  take  this  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
motion  to  table  and  to  support  my  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  major 
human  rights  groups  in  the  United 
States  who  are  involved  with  this  issue 
supports  the  motion  I  am  about  to 
make  to  table  the  Crane  motion. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
supports  the  motion.  The  Secretary  of 
State  supports  the  motion.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  supports  the  motion. 
Most  of  the  major  Jewish  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States  agree  with 
the  motion  I  am  about  to  make.  Most 
of  the  major  Christian  organizations 
agree  with  that  position. 


FRErEKENTIAL  MOTION  OFFERED  BY  ICR. 
GIBBONS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  Clerk  will  rei>ort  the 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gibbons  moves  to  lay  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ciuunc]  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  preferential  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote   was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  216.  nays 
190,  not  voting  25.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2551 


YEAS-216 

Ackerman 

Evans (lA) 

Lightfoot 

Anderson 

Evans  (IL) 

Lipinski 

Andrews 

Pascell 

Loeffler 

Annunzio 

Fazio 

Long 

Anthony 

Flippo 

Lowry  (WA) 

Archer 

Florio 

Luken 

Aspln 

Foley 

Lundine 

Atkins 

Ford  (Ifl) 

MarKay 

AuCoin 

Frank 

Man  ton 

Bateman 

Frenzel 

Markey 

Bates 

Frost 

Martin  (IL) 

Bedell 

Fuqua 

Martinez 

Beilenson 

Garcia 

Matsui 

Bennett 

Gejdenson 

Mavroules 

Bereuter 

Gephardt 

Mazzoli 

Berman 

Gibbons 

McCollum 

Biaggi 

GUman 

McHugh 

Boland 

Glickman 

McKinney 

Bonior(MI) 

Gonzalez 

Meyers 

Bonker 

Gordon 

Mica 

Borski 

Gradison 

Michel 

Bosco 

Gray  (IL) 

Mikulski 

Boucher 

Gray  (PA) 

MiUer(CA) 

Boxer 

Guarlni 

Mineta 

Brooks 

HamUton 

Mitchell 

Brown  (CA) 

Hatcher 

Moody 

Bruce 

Hawkins 

Morrison  (CT) 

Burton  (CA) 

Hayes 

Natcher 

Bustamante 

HUlis 

Oakar 

Carper 

Horton 

Oberstar 

ChappeU 

Howard 

Obey 

Clay 

Hoyer 

Olin 

dinger 

Hughes 

Ortia 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jacobs 

Owens 

Combest 

Jeffords 

Panetta 

Conte 

Johnson 

Pease 

Conyers 

Jones  (NO 

Penny 

Cooper 

Jones  (OK) 

Pepper 

Coyne 

Jones  (TN) 

Perkins 

Craig 

Kaptur 

Petri 

Daschle 

Kastenmeier 

Pickle 

de  la  Garza 

Kennelly 

Price 

Dellums 

Kildee 

Rahall 

Dicks 

Kleczka 

Rangel 

Dingell 

Kolter 

Richarcison 

Dixon 

LaFalce 

Roberts 

Donnelly 

Lantos 

Rodino 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Leach  (lA) 

Roe 

Dowdy 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rostenkowski 

Downey 

Lehman  (PL) 

Roukema 

Dymally 

Leland 

Rowland  (CT) 

Mgar 

Lent 

Rowland  (GA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Russo 

English 

Levine  (CA) 

Sabo 
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Bntt 

St  Oermain 

Visclosky 

Scheuer 

Staners 

Waldon 

Schneider 

Stallings 

Waxman 

Schroeder 

Stangeland 

Weber 

Schumer 

Stark 

Weiss 

Selberlinc 

Stokes 

Wheat 

Sharp 

Stratton 

Whitehurst 

Shaw 

Studds 

Whitten 

Shelby 

Swift 

WlUlams 

Slkorskl 

Synar 

Wilson 

Tauke 

Wirth 

Skelton 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wise 

Slattery 

Thomas  (GA> 

Wolpe 

Smith  (PL) 

Torres 

Wright 

Smith  (lA) 

Torricelli 

Wyden 

.Smith  (NG) 

Traf  leant 

Wylie 

Solan 

Vander  Jagt 

Yates 

Solomon 

Vento 
NAYS- 190 

Zschau 

Akaka 

Green 

Packard 

Alexander 

Gregg 

Pashayan 

Applegate 

Hall  (OH) 

Porter 

Anney 

HaU.  Ralph 

Pursell 

Badham 

Hammerschmidt  Quillcn 

Baitlett 

Hansen 

Ray 

Barton 

Hefner 

Regula 

BenUey 

Hendon 

Reid 

Bevill 

Henry 

Ridge 

BUirakix 

Hertel 

Rinaldo 

BUley 

Hiler 

Ritter 

Boehlert 

Holt 

Robinson 

Boos 

Hopkins 

Roemer 

Bon«r  (TN) 

Hubbard 

Rogers 

Boulter 

Huckaby 

Rose 

Breaiu 

Hunter 

Roth 

Broomfield 

Hutto 

Roybal 

Hyde 

Rudd 

Bryant 

Ireland 

Sax  ton 

Burton  (IN) 

Jenkins 

Schaefer 

Byron 

Kanjorski 

Schuette 

Callahan 

Kaslch 

Schuize 

Can- 

Kemp 

Sensenbrenner 

Chandler 

Kindness 

Shumway 

Chapman 

Kolbe 

Shuster 

Chappie 

Kramer 

Siljander 

Cheney 

Lagomarsino 

Skeen 

Coats 

LatU 

Slaughter 

Cotoey 

Leath  (TX) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Cottle 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith.  Denny 

Coleman  (TX) 

Livingston 

(OR) 

Couchlin 

Uoyd 

Smith.  Robert 

Courier 

Lott 

(NH) 

Crane 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Daniel 

Lujan 

(OR) 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Snowe 

Darden 

Mack 

Snyder 

Daub 

Madigan 

Spence 

Davis 

Martin  (NY) 

Spratt 

DeLay 

McCain 

Stenholm 

DeWine 

McCandless 

Strang 

Dickinson 

Mcaoskey 

Stump 

DioGuardl 

McCurdy 

Sundquisl 

Doman  (CA> 

McOade 

Sweeney 

Dreier 

McEwen 

SwindaU 

Duncan 

McGrath 

Tallon 

Durbin 

McKeman 

Tauzin 

Dwyer 

McMillan 

Taylor 

Dyaon 

MUler  (OH) 

Traxler 

Early 

MiUer  (WA> 

Valentine 

Erkart  (OH) 

Molinari 

Volkmer 

Eckert  (NY) 

Monson 

Vucanovich 

Edwards  (OK) 

Montgomery 

Walgren 

Emerson 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Erdreich 

Morrison  (WA) 

WaUlns 

FaweU 

Mrazek 

Whitley 

Fiedler 

Murphy 

Whittaker 

Fields 

Murtha 

Wolf 

Fish 

Myers 

WorUey 

Franklin 

Neal 

Yatron 

GaUo 

Nelson 

Young  (AK) 

Gaydoe 

Nichols 

Young  (PL) 

Oekas 

Nielson 

Young  (MO) 

Gingrich 

Nowak 

Goodlins 

Oxley 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Barnard 

FOglietu 

Moakley 

Barnes 

Pord(TN) 

MoUohan 

Campbell 

Fowler 

Moore 

Carney 

Grotberg 

Parris 

Coelho 

Gunderson 

Towns 

CoUins 

Hartnett 

Odall 

Crockett 

Koctmayer 

Weaver 

Derrick 

Lewis  (FL> 

Felshan 

Marlenee 

D  1355 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Barnard  for,  with  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  MRAZEK  and  Mr.  REID 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Messrs.  WEBER.  CONYERS. 
STANGELAND.  ANDREWS.  PEASE, 
SKELTON,  BOLAND.  FLIPPO, 
STAGGERS,  and  HAYES  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  preferential  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  SKI  AREA 
PERMIT  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4489)  to  provide  for  ski 
areas  on  national  forest  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 4489 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotiae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Forest  Ski  Area  Permit  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  2.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(a)  provide  a  unified  and  modem  permit- 
ting process  for  nordic  and  alpine  siti  areas 
on  national  forest  lands: 

(b)  provide  for  ski  area  permits  which 
more  closely  reflect  the  acreage  and  other 
physical  requirements  of  modem  ski  area 
development;  and 

(c)  provide  a  permit  system  which  will  be 
more  commensurate  with  the  long-term  con- 
struction, financing,  and  operation  needs  of 
ski  areas  on  national  forest  lands. 

SEC.  3.  SKI  AREA  PERMITS. 

(a)  Law  Appucable  to  Permits.— The  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1915  (16 
U.S.C.  497)  notwithstanding,  the  term  and 
acreage  of  permits  for  the  operation  of 
nordic  and  alpine  ski  areas  and  facilities  on 
National  Forest  System  lands  shall  hence- 
forth be  governed  by  this  Act  and  other  ap- 
plicable law. 

(b)  AoTHORiTY.— The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Secre- 
tary"), subject  to  such  reasonable  terms, 
conditions,  and  permit  fees  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, is  hereby  authorized  to  Issue  per- 
mits (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "ski  area 
permits")  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  suit- 
able lands  within  the  National  Forest 
System  for  nordic  and  alpine  skiing  oper- 
ations and  purposes.  A  ski  area  permit— 

( 1 )  may  be  issued  for  a  term  not  to  exceed 
40  years: 

(2)  shall  ordinarily  be  issued  for  a  term  of 
40  years  (unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  facilities  or  operations  are  of  a 
scale  or  nature  as  are  not  likely  to  require 
long-term  financing  or  operation),  or  that 
there  are  public  policy  reasons  specific  to  a 
particular  permit  for  a  shorter  term; 

(3)  shall  encompass  such  acreage  as  the 
Secretary  determines  sufficient  and  appro- 


priate to  accommodate  the  permittee's  need 
for  ski  operations  and  appropriate  ancillary 
facilities: 

(4)  may  be  renewed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary; 

(5)  may  be  canceled  by  the  Secretary  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  any  violation  of  the 
permit  terms  or  conditions,  for  nonpayment 
of  permit  fees,  or  upon  the  determination 
by  the  Secretary  in  his  planning  for  the 
uses  or  the  national  forests  that  the  permit- 
ted area  is  needed  for  higher  public  pur- 
poses; and 

(6)  may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Secretary  to  accommodate  changes  In 
plans  or  operations  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  applicable  law. 

(c)  Rules  and  Regulations.- Within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  smd  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  with  the  consent  of  existing  permit 
holders,  convert  all  existing  ski  area  permits 
or  leases  on  National  Forest  System  lands 
into  ski  area  permits  which  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  within  3  years  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
amend,  modify  or  otherwise  affect  the  Sec- 
retary's duties  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  or  the  Forest  and  Range- 
lands  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  as 
amended  by  the  National  Forest  Manage- 
ment Act,  including  his  duties  to  involve  the 
public  in  his  decisionmaking  and  planning 
for  the  national  forests. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Natcher).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a 
second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sei- 
berling]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Strang]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4489  would  insti- 
tute a  modernized  and  streamlined 
system  for  issuing  permits  for  ski 
areas  to  operate  on  our  national  for- 
ests. 

There  are  170  ski  areas  now  using 
national  forest  lands,  and  they  pres- 
ently operate  under  a  clumsy,  two 
permit  system  that  gives  them  a  long- 
term  permit  for  a  very  small  part  of 
the  land  they  use,  while  allowing  the 
use  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  area 
under  a  permit  which  has  to  be  re- 
newed every  year. 

The  ski  industry  fears  that  this 
system— based  on  a  1915  law— will 
impede  their  ability  to  finance  the 
growth  and  improvement  they  need  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  public  for  ski 
facilities  in  the  future. 

H.R.  4489  replaces  the  dual  permits 
with  a  single,  long-term  permit  of  up 
to  40  years,  which  will  allow  the  order- 
ly, plannecl  development  of  ski  facili- 
ties on  the  public  lands  and  help  the 
permittees  obtain  financing  from  pri- 
vate parties  for  that  purpose. 
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I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  is 
quite  clear  in  not  doing  anything  to 
reduce  the  environmental  standards 
which  proposed  new  ski  facilities  or 
new  ski  areas  have  to  meet  to  get  ap- 
proval. The  committee  strongly  sup- 
ports the  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  environmental  impacts  of  such  de- 
velopment, and  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
Forest  Service,  working  with  State  and 
l(x;al  officials,  to  hold  these  develop- 
ments up  to  a  high  standard  and  to 
mitigate  environmental  impacts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bipartisan  bill 
with  a  long  list  of  cosponsors,  but  I 
wish  to  particularly  single  out  the 
author  of  the  bill.  Representative  Tim 
WiRTH  of  Colorado,  for  his  initiative 
and  leadership  on  this  bill.  In  addition, 
our  colleagues  on  the  committee.  Bill 
Richardson,  Rick  Lehman,  and  Mike 
Strang  have  been  most  helpful  in 
working  to  arrive  at  a  final  product 
that  all  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  can 
support.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Wirth]. 

D  1410 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  initially  I 
want  to  point  out  that  this  legislation 
has  moved  in  a  120-day  period  of  time 
from  introduction  to  its  debate  here 
on  the  floor  today.  The  expeditious 
handling  of  this  legislation  is  a  tribute 
to  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall], 
and  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  and 
those  of  all  of  the  sponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation for  their  great  help. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza], 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley],  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitley],  who 
have  helped  us  get  this  bill  through 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  my 
colleagues  from  the  R(x:ky  Mountain 
region  who  have  helped  so  much  on 
the  legislation,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Strang]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son]. 

Each  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  Americans  are  using  our  great 
outdoors,  and  our  national  forests  are 
certainly  no  exception.  These  forests 
are  home  to  most  of  the  ski  areas  of 
the  West,  and  the  use  is  remarkable. 
For  example,  last  year,  while  44  mil- 
lion tickets  were  sold  to  major  league 
baseball,  55  million  ski-lift  tickets  were 
sold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recreation  and  tourism 
is  now  the  second  largest  industry  in 
Colorado,  surpassing  both  agriculture 
and  mining.  Skiing  is  a  big  part  of  that 
recreation  industry.  In  Colorado  alone, 
the  ski  industry  generates  44,500  jobs 
and  $132  million  in  State  and  local 
taxes.  Overall,  this  industry  makes  a 


$1.3  billion  contribution  to  the  State's 
economy. 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  Roclcies. 
the  ski  industry  is  even  more  impor- 
tant to  the  economy.  In  that  part  of 
my  State,  skiing  accounts  for  a  re- 
markable 25  percent  of  total  employ- 
ment. 32  percent  of  retail  sales.  21  per- 
cent of  personal  income,  and  45  per- 
cent of  all  housing  construction. 

Skiing  is  important  to  Colorado,  as  it 
is  to  other  States  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain West  and  other  regions. 

However,  much  of  the  land  base  that 
makes  for  good  skiing  is  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Government.  As  a  result, 
28  of  the  total  37  ski  areas  in  Colorado 
operate  on  national  forest  land.  Across 
the  country,  170  ski  areas  rely  on  na- 
tional forest  lands. 

H.R.  4489  was  designed  to  modernize 
the  ski  area  permitting  process.  Under 
current  Federal  law,  ski  area  owners 
can  get  one  30-year  permit  for  up  to  80 
acres  of  land.  But  virtually  all  ski 
areas  are  larger  than  that,  many  are 
much  larger.  As  a  result,  they  must 
also  get  a  second  permit  for  the  rest  of 
the  ski  area.  And  this  second  permit 
must  be  renewed  every  year. 

This  dual  permit  process  imposes  an 
unnecessary  regulatory  burden  on  ski 
areas.  More  important,  the  1-year 
permit  makes  it  difficult  for  ski  area 
operators  to  raise  the  capital  they 
need  to  make  the  improvements  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  our 
ski  areas  safe  and  world  competitive. 

H.R.  4489  solves  this  problem  by 
providing  for  one  consolidated  permit 
for  the  entire  area  that  is  necessary  to 
operate  a  ski  area  within  a  national 
forest.  It  also  reflects  the  current  fi- 
nancial realities  by  extending  the 
maximum  permit  term  to  40  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  responds  to  a 
very  real  problem  that  confronts  the 
170  ski  areas  that  operate  within  the 
nationsJ  forests.  At  the  same  time, 
this  bill  does  not  reduce  our  commit- 
ment to  protecting  and  enhancing 
wildlife  habitat,  fishing  streams,  and 
the  scenic  vista  that  are  an  integral 
part  of  an  American  family's  ski  vaca- 
tion. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good 
bill  for  Colorado  and  other  States  in 
which  skiing  is  an  important  part  of 
their  economies.  It  provides  much- 
needed  reform  without  detracting  at 
all  from  the  other  purposes  for  which 
national  forests  are,  and  must  be, 
managed.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
subcommittee  chairman  for  his  expe- 
ditious handling  of  H.R.  4489,  the  Na- 
tional Ski  Area  Permit  Act  of  1986.  As 
you  know,  skiing  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  economy  in  Colorado.  Anjrthing 
we  can  do  to  encourage  future  devel- 
opment and  protect  existing  ski  areas 
is  welcomed  by  the  people  of  Colorado 


as  well  as  the  thousands  of  recreation- 
ists  from  all  over  the  country  who 
enjoy  skiing. 

As  you  know,  skiing  provides  more 
recreation  on  less  public  land  than  any 
other  type  of  recreational  activity. 
Commercial  alpine  and  nordic  ski  op- 
erators occupy  less  than  five  one  hun- 
dredths of  1  percent  of  all  national 
forest  land,  but  account  for  almost  6 
percent  of  current  overall  national 
forest  visitor  use.  I  "know  of  no  other 
recreational  pursuit  that  includes 
more  members  of  the  family— that  is 
more  healthful  and  promotes  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  outdoors— that  gen- 
erates more  revenues  for  the  Forest 
Service  and  does  it  on  such  a  tiny  area 
of  land. 

According  to  the  1985  update  of 
"The  Contribution  of  Sluing  to  the 
Colorado  Economy,"  the  ski  industry 
represents  the  largest  single  industry 
on  Colorado's  western  slope.  The  in- 
dustry supports  over  44,500  jobs  and 
generates  over  $1.3  billion  per  year  in 
retail  sales.  In  1985,  9  million  skiers 
visited  Colorado  and  spent  nearly  $800 
million.  State  and  local  tax  receipts 
added  up  to  $132  million. 

I  think  you  get  my  point— skiing  is 
very  important  to  the  western  slope 
and  to  Colorado.  I  know  that  is  also 
important  to  my  colleagues  from  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  stated,  H.R.  4489  will  help 
to  change  the  Forest  Service's  anti- 
quated method  of  issuing  permits  for 
ski  area  developments. 

Currently,  the  Forest  Service  can 
only,  issue  a  permit  for  up  to  80  acres 
for  a  30-year  period.  If  a  permittee 
needs  additional  acreage  for  the  exist- 
ing ski  area  or  needs  more  than  80 
acres  for  the  initial  area,  he  must 
apply  for  a  second  permit  which  is 
good  for  1  year  at  a  time. 

As  we  discovered  in  the  hearing  on 
H.R.  4489,  Investors  are  often  reluc- 
tant to  lend  substantial  amounts  of 
money  for  developments  that  are  per- 
mitted for  1  year  even  when  those  per- 
mits are  normally  renewed  automati- 
cally. The  ski  industry  originally  re- 
quested changing  the  permit  system  to 
one  permit  of  up  to  55  years  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  uncertainty  associat- 
ed with  obtaining  financial  commit- 
ment for  ski  areas  developments.  Al- 
though the  Forest  Service  supported 
the  consolidation  of  permits,  it  object- 
ed to  the  55-year  permit  of  the  origi- 
nal legislation.  I  believe  55  years  is  a 
reasonable  request,  however,  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  ski  industry 
support  a  compromise  of  40  years. 
Therefore,  in  spirit  of  compromise,  I 
along  with  other  members  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  support  the  40-year 
compromise. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  21 
million  skiers  who  made  over  51  mil- 
lion visits  to  sld  areas  in  this  country 
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last  year  will  appreciate  what  we  have 
done  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Shumwat]. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  4489.  the  National  Forest  Ski 
Area  Permit  Act  of  1986.  This  sensible 
measure,  introduced  by  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Michael  Strang  and  Mr.  Tim 
WiRTH,  would  authorize  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  to  issue  unified  40-year 
leases  for  alpine  and  nordic  winter  ski 
resorts  utilizing  national  forest  lands. 

As  a  result  of  provisions  in  the  act  of 
March  4.  1915.  modem  ski  areas  still 
operate  under  an  antiquated  dual 
permit  system  which  limits  long-term 
permits  for  use  and  occupancy  of  na- 
tional forest  lands  to  areas  no  greater 
than  80  acres  and  for  periods  no 
longer  than  30  years.  Thus,  the  Forest 
Service  has  administered  recreational 
ski  development  under  the  1915  act  by 
issuing  a  single  long-term  permit  pur- 
suant to  the  act  for  80  acres  encompass- 
ing the  most  capital-intensive  improve- 
ments—ski lifts,  lodges  and  the  like- 
while  making  available  the  balance  of 
the  area— including  trails  and  slopes 
that  can  cover  as  much  as  10.000 
acres— under  1-year  permits  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Organic 
Administration  Act  of  1897. 

While  the  dual  permit  system  may 
have  been  appropriate  in  the  past 
when  ski  areas  were  smaller  and  rela- 
tively few  in  number,  this  system  was 
not  designed  to  handle  the  growth 
that  this  industry  has  witnessed. 
During  the  last  two  decades  we  have 
seen  a  meteoric  growth  in  snow  skiing 
in  this  country,  making  skiing  clearly 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  and  most 
popular  recreational  uses  of  the  na- 
tional forests.  In  fact,  while  ski  resorts 
occupy  an  aggregate  total  of  less  than 
100,000  acres  nationwide— a  minute 
fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional forest  lands— they  account  for 
over  6  percent  of  the  recreational  visi- 
tor-use on  the  forests. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Forest  Service 
has  reliably  renewed  the  annual  per- 
mits as  long  as  the  present  30-year 
permit  was  in  effect.  Yet  as  resort  fa- 
cility growth  requirements  are  needed 
to  meet  an  ever  increasing  skier  popu- 
lation, the  present  permit  system 
poses  a  potential  problem  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  ski  areas  and  the  accompa- 
nying capital-intensive  facilities. 

Pending  tax-reform  legislation  cre- 
ates additional  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  financing  development  of 
new  resorts,  and  additional  improve- 
ments to  existing  alpine  areas.  Recent 
trends  in  financing  practices,  the  pos- 
sible elimination  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds,  and  the  perception  that  an 
annual  permit  lacks  the  long-term  se- 


curity required  for  collateral  for  a  pri- 
vate lender,  will  result  in  increased 
costs  and  diminished  access  to  new 
capital  for  investment  in  new  ski  de- 
velopments or  for  major  improve- 
ments to  existing  areas.  Therefore, 
new  Forest  Service  permits  should 
provide  for  an  extended  lease  period 
so  that  they  may  be  used  as  long-term 
collateral  for  financing  improvements 
beyond  the  5-10  years  necessary  to  de- 
velop an  area  to  the  point  where  the 
project  can  attract  additional  private 
investment. 

In  conclusion,  H.R.  4489  will  play  an 
important  role  in  giving  ski  resort  op- 
erators the  flexibility  to  meet  future 
capital  requirements  for  upgrading 
the  quality  and  safety  of  ski  areas.  I 
commend  the  sponsors,  and  strongly 
support  the  National  Forest  Ski  Area 
Permit  Act  of  1986.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Shumway]  has  consumed  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  National  Forest  Ski  Area 
Permit  Act  along  with  20  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  amendment,  the  40  years  con- 
solidated lease,  was  accepted  as  the 
compromise  package.  This  legislation 
will  go  a  long  way  in  creating  a  favor- 
able atmosphere  to  consolidate,  expe- 
dite, and  minimize  the  administrative 
burdens  ski  area  operators  face  on 
U.S.  Forest  Service  lands. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico, 
seven  ski  resorts  operate  on  a  portion 
of  my  State's  29  million  acres  of 
Forest  Service  land  at  Taos,  Santa  Fe. 
Sandia  Peak,  Sierra  Blanca,  Could- 
croft.  Red  River,  and  Sipapu.  These 
areas  have  the  capacity  of  accommo- 
dating 17,000  skiers  per  day.  The  ski 
industry  is  growing  in  New  Mexico- 
providing  jobs  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  New  Mexico's  Third  Congres- 
sional District.  H.R.  4480  can  only 
help  to  complement  and  promote  the 
development  of  ski  areas  by  creating  a 
stable  atmosphere  in  the  granting  of 
long-term  leases. 

The  longer  term  consolidated  lease- 
up  to  40  years— is  the  most  important 
feature  of  this  legislation.  It  is  a  con- 
cept which  has  enjoyed  bipartisan  sup- 
port. The  longer  term  lease  arrange- 
ment will  enable  ski  operators  to 
borrow  money  at  lower  terms  to  make 
Improvements.  The  longer  term  lease 
possibility  may  ultimately  result  in  ski 
enthusiasts  being  able  to  buy  lift  tick- 
ets at  lower  prices  and  assist  the 
Forest  Service  in  their  overall  long- 
term  planning  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4489,  would 
simply  consolidate  current  law  and 
allow  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  to 


issue  one  permit  to  a  ski  resort  that 
operates  on  over  80  acres  of  U.S. 
Forest  Service  land.  That  ski  operator 
would  have  greater  flexibility  to  make 
improvements  including  the  construc- 
tion of  hotels  and  other  buildings  for 
recreation,  public  convenience,  or 
safety. 

Recently,  a  report  completed  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  stated  that  with 
current  permitting  practices,  "(lend- 
ers) may  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
collateral  value  in  the  Forest  Service 
permit  in  several  ways,  including 
making  less  money  available  to  a  bor- 
rower, reducing  the  term  of  the  loan, 
or  charging  a  higher  interest  rate." 
This  indicates  that  the  current  permit- 
ting practices  may  be  limiting  the 
availability  of  commercial  loans  neces- 
sary to  expand  or  build  a  ski  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ski  industry  is  im- 
portant to  New  Mexico — promoting 
jobs  and  clean  industry— I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  think  snow  and  to  support 
H.R.  4489  and  create  an  atmosphere 
that  will  stimulate  growth  in  the  ski 
industry. 

D  1420 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lehman],  who  is  also 
one  of  the  strong  supporters  of  this 
bill  in  our  committee. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  4489,  the  National  Forest  Ski 
Area  Permit  Act  of  1986,  legislation 
which  will  bring  ski  permitting  on  na- 
tional forests  into  the  1980's.  As  my 
colleagues  may  know,  the  ski  industry 
now  must  operate  under  an  outmoded 
1915  law  which  requires  a  dual  permit 
system— one  30-year  permit  for  use  of 
80  acres  of  land  and  yet  another 
permit  for  the  rest  of  a  ski  area,  which 
must  be  obtained  year  after  year  after 
year. 

The  current  system  is  inefficient 
from  a  land  management  point  of  view 
and  it  is  inequitable  from  the  ski  in- 
dustry point  of  view.  Financing  for  the 
capital  outlays  associated  with  ski  re- 
sorts is  unnecessarily  difficult  under 
the  present  law,  and  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  it  is  time  for  a  change. 

H.R.  4489  will  improve  the  old 
system  by  consolidating  two  permits 
running  different  lengths  of  time  Into 
one  permit  for  the  entire  ski  area 
which  may  be  issued  for  up  to  40 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  skiers  and  the  ski  in- 
dustry are  a  rapidly  growing  part  of 
our  American  lifestyle  and  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  My  own  district,  which 
includes  the  Manunoth  ski  area,  boasts 
some  of  the  finest  ski  slopes  in  the 
world.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
support  of  this  bipartisan,   balanced 
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legislation  to  update  the  process  for 
ski  permits  on  U.S.  forest  land. 

I  also  thank  the  two  gentlemen  from 
Colorado  and  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Seiberling],  for  an  outstanding  job  of 
expediting  this  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth  and  Mr. 
Strang]  for  the  fine  work  that  they 
have  done  on  this  bill  and  the  far- 
sightedness they  had  in  introducing 
this  legislation. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  permit  system  that  is  now  in 
existence  for  ski  operators  is  outdated 
and  outmoded  and  it  is  time  for  a 
change.  The  dual  permit  system  is 
something  simply  that  should  be  re- 
placed. 

Skiing  is  good  for  Western  States. 
Skiing  is  good  in  many  respects,  but  it 
has  certainly  been  good  economically 
for  the  State  of  Nevada.  It  is  a  tourist- 
oriented  economy  we  have  in  Nevada. 
I  think  that  skiing  has  come  into  its 
own.  It  is  now  a  modem  sport  and  I 
think  that  if  skiing  is  a  modem  sport, 
we  should  have  modem  laws  that 
govern  the  operators. 

The  law  governing  the  regulation  of 
ski  areas  and  the  dual-permit  system  is 
outmoded,  outdated  and  we  should 
move  into  the  modem  world. 

Therefore.  I  commend  and  applaud 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]. 
for  moving  this  as  rapidly  as  he  did 
and  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
much-needed  legislation. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  4489,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  4489.  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

.The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  DC, 

Jxdy  28,  1986. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
TTic    Speaker,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker;  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  S.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  3:50 
p.m.  on  Monday.  July  28,  1986  and  said  to 
contain  a  message  from  the  President 
whereby  he  transmits  the  1985  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Department  of  Labor,  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES 
UNDER  THE  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ACT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher)  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  yesterday.  Monday.  July  28. 
1986.  at  page  17841.) 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  5203.  and  that  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  include  extraneous  and  tabular 
matter  and  charts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT.  1987 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bUl  (H.R.  5203)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
teml>er  30.  1987.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentle- 


man from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  probably  will 
not  object,  but  the  thought  did  occur 
to  me,  however,  that  the  time  is  equal- 
ly divided  between  two  ardent  advo- 
cates of  the  bill.  I  know  the  gentlemen 
will  see  that  some  of  us  who  take  a 
less  rosy  view  of  the  bill  will  be  taken 
care  of  during  the  scheduled  debate;  I 
am  secure  in  that  confidence  and  have 
this  overwhelming  trust  in  the  two 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Fazio]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1430 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  5203.  with  Mr.  Gephardt  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lewis]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  privilege  to 
present  the  legislative  branch  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1987,  H.R. 
5203. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  thank  the 
members  of  my  subco^unittee  who 
share  the  responsibility  with  me  to 
oversee  legislative  appropriations:  Mr. 
Obey,  Wisconsin:  Mr.  Aucxanocr,  Ar- 
kansas; Mr.  MuRTHA,  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Traxler,  Michigan;  Mrs.  Boggs, 
Louisiana;  Mr.  Whitten.  full  commit- 
tee chairman;  Mr.  Lewis,  California, 
ranking  subcommittee;  Mr.  Contx, 
Massachusetts,  ranking  full  commit- 
tee; Mr.  Myers,  Indiana;  Mr.  Porter, 
Illinois. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  acknowledge 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion who  we  work  with  very  closely. 
That  committee  authorizes  many  of 
the  items  which  we  fund  in  the  bill.  I 
especially  want  to  thank: 
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Chairman  Prank  Annunzio,  Bill 
Frenzkl,  ranking  minority,  and  Char- 
lie Rose  and  Bill  Thomas,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  of  the 
Office  Systems  Subcommittee.  Our 
subcommittee  has  worked  closely  with 
them  on  the  issue  of  telecommunica- 
tions throughout  the  legislative 
branch. 

The  legislative  branch  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1987  totals 
$1,305,264,000.  Of  that  amount. 
$774,838,100  is  for  congressional  oper- 
ations, excluding  Senate  items  which 
we  defer  for  consideration  in  the  other 
body,  and  $530,426,000  for  other  agen- 
cies. 

We  have  reduced  the  budget  request 
by  $178,954,900.  A  12-percent  reduc- 
tion. 

In  comparison  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, our  report  indicates  on  page  34 
that  we  are  $379  million  under  our  sec- 
tion 302(b)  target  for  budget  author- 
ity. In  the  mandatory  items,  the  bill  is 
$49  million  under  the  ceiling,  and  $330 
million  under  our  discretionary  ceil- 
ing. 

We  are  $351  million  under  the  302(b) 
outlay  ceilings,  of  which  $48  million 
are  discretionary  outlays  and  $303  mil- 
lion under  in  the  mandatory  accounts. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  per- 
manent appropriations  or  the  Senate 
items,  all  of  which  are  assigned  in  our 
targets.  While  we  do  not  h>«--e  the 
final  fig\ires  for  those  items,  wt  can 
estimate  them  by  using  the  CBO 
"baseline"  estimates,  which  were  the 
basis  of  most  of  the  mandatory  pro- 
gram targets  used  by  CBO  and  incor- 
porated in  the  Budget  Committee  allo- 
cations. I  want  to  stress  that  these  fig- 
ures are  not  the  official  ones,  but  they 
are  reasonable  to  use  in  making  esti- 
mates. 

Using  those  assumptions,  the  bill  is 
$30.7  million  under  the  302(b)  budget 
authority  ceiling  and  $12.6  miUion 
under  the  outlay  target. 

Mi.  Chairman,  I  will  not  quibble 
with  these  estimates,  but  I  believe  we 
are  at  least  $24  million  more  under  the 
outlay  target,  a  sum  of  money  that  I 
believe  will  not  be  outlayed  in  fiscal 
1987,  even  though  they  appear  in  the 
CBO    and    Budget    Committee    data 
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In  other  words,  my  assessment 
would  be  that  the  bill  is  $36.6  million 
under  the  outlay  target. 

In  comparison  to  fiscal  year  1986, 
the  bill  is  $46,286,100  above  the  post- 
Gramm-Rudman  level.  That  is  a  3.7- 
percent  increase,  which  is  even  less 
than  the  4.3-percent  sequestration 
order. 

If  we  l<x>k  at  the  pre-Gramm- 
Rudman  level— the  bill  actually  en- 
acted last  year  with  the  supplemen- 
tals— we  are  $9.1  million  less  than 
fiscal  year  1986.  That  is  a  0.7-percent 
(seven-tenths  of  1  percent)  reduction. 

Compared  to  fiscal  1985—2  years 
ago— the  bill  is  less  than  1  percent 


The  $46  million  in  increases  are  juSt 
a  reflection  of  the  additional  costs  of 
doing  business.  For  example,  we  had 
to  add  $23  million  just  to  pay  for  the 
merit  and  longevity  increases  for  the 
30,000  employees  of  the  legislative 
branch  funded  in  this  bill  and  to  fund 
authorized  positions:  we  had  to  add  $6 
million  for  the  new  retirement  pro- 
gram just  for  House  employees;  there 
is  a  $1.9  million  increase  for  a  raise  for 
the  Capitol  police:  we  had  to  add  $3.5 
million  because  of  increases  to  our 
FTS  telephone  rates,  and  to  fund  a 
furniture  acquisition  program  because 
GSA  now  requires  purchase  instead  of 
long-term  leases:  there  is  an  additional 
$14.5  million  for  contracts,  equipment, 
and  publication  price  increases:  and 
there  is  $12  million  due  to  new  furni- 
ture and  equipment  such  as  that  pro- 
vided for  the  colonades  in  the  restored 
Thomas  Jefferson  Building  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  These  increases  go 
far  beyond  the  $46  million  above  the 
1986  level.  We  have  offset  some  of 
these  costs  by  reducing  capability,  re- 
ductions in  staffing,  and  other  reduc- 
tions. 

For  example,  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  2  percent  in  jobs  of  the 
agencies  covered  by  the  bill.  We  have 
added  30  essential  new  jobs.  But  62 
jobs  have  been  abolished,  and  the  bill 
blocks  the  funding  of  another  428 
jobs.  Overall,  that  is  a  reduction  of  460 
jobs  (2  percent). 

Title  I  of  the  bill  is  for  congressional 
operations.  It  consists  of  $463,832,100 
for  the  House  of  Representatives: 
$106,324,000  for  joint  items: 
$15,532,000  for  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment:  $17,251,000  for  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office: 

$70,297,000  for  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol:  $39,602,000  for  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service:  and  $62  mil- 
lion for  congressional  printing  and 
binding. 

In  title  II.  there  is  $2,062,000  for  the 
Botanic  Garden:  $182,970,000  for  the 
Library  of  Congress:  $6  million  for  Li- 
brary buildings  and  grounds:  $123,000 
for  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal: 
$33,681,000  for  additional  Government 
Printing  Office  programs:  $304,910,000 
for  the  General  Accounting  Office: 
and  $600,000  for  the  Railroad  Ac- 
counting Principles  Board. 

In  title  III,  there  are  various  provi- 
sions, including  one  that  requires  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  develop  a 
telecommunications  plan  that  will  en- 
compass the  entire  legislative  branch. 
This  is  an  outgrowth  of  hearings  we 
held  on  this  subject,  and  should 
enable  us  to  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits  of  technology  and  cost  break- 
throughs in  telephone  equipment,  and 
data  and  voice  grade  switches.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  achieve  significant  savings 
on  equipment  and  maintenance  and  do 


cially  the  help  we  have  had  on  this 
subject  from  Congressman  Charlie 
Rose.  Chairman  Annunzio.  and  Con- 
gressman Bill  Thomas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summary,  this  is  a 
tight  bill,  but  a  responsible  one.  We 
have  tried  to  protect  the  core  legisla- 
tive functions  that  are  essential  to  an 
effective  Congress.  We  have  main- 
tained the  Gramm-Rudman  reductions 
and  we  have  trimmed  the  maximum 
amount  possible. 

There  is  no  need  to  apologize  for 
this  bill  or  for  the  vote  of  any  Member 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on  H.R.  5203. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and 
the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  also,  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Through  their 
diligent  efforts,  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  have  a  uniform,  we  hope,  telecom- 
munications system:  we  will  be  able  to 
call  the  Senate  without  placing  a  long 
distance  call,  or  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  it  is  awfully  important  that 
the  membership  know  the  role  that 
each  of  you  have  played  in  making 
this  a  possibility.  It  is  not  a  reality  yet, 
but  we  are  working  in  that  direction. 
It  makes  an  eminent  amount  of  sense, 
but  when  you  have  the  kind  of  turf 
struggles  that  go  on  around  this  place, 
including  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
elsewhere,  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to 
do  the  right  thing. 

The  gentleman  is  doing  the  right 
thing:  the  Members  are  appreciative  of 
that  fact,  and  so  are  the  taxpayers. 

D  1440 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Fazio]  has  consumed 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  share  with  the  House  my 
own  appreciation  for  my  chairman. 
Vic  Fazio,  from  California.  All  of  us 
know  that  the  legislative  branch  bill  is 
a  very  difficult  bill.  It  is  not  the  most 
delightful  of  activities  around  here  to 
work  on  that  measure  that  Involves 
developing  our  own  expenditures,  the 
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required  appropriations  for  the  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  its  work. 

Vic  Fazio  happens  to  have  a  newspa- 
per in  his  region  that  just  loves  to  beat 
legislators  over  the  head,  and  it  specif- 
ically likes  to  keep  legislative  bodies 
like  the  proverbial  barefoot  and  preg- 
nant. 

In  that  connection  they  spend 
plenty  of  time  beating  him  over  the 
head  for  his  leadership  in  this  very 
necessary  and  very  important  area. 

It  is  unpopular  to  vote  for  funding 
for  your  own  office,  committee,  and 
staff  expenses. 

The  appropriations  bill  laid  before 
us  provides  funding  for  the  work  of 
the  Congress  and  those  agencies  which 
are  critical  in  terms  of  backup  and  de- 
velop the  expertise  we  need  to  carry 
out  the  work  for  which  we  are  all 
elected:  such  a  bill  should  demonstrate 
that  the  Congress  is  willing  by  exam- 
ple to  exercise  the  sort  of  budget  re- 
straint we  are  calling  for  across  the 
board  in  American  Government. 

You,  the  Members,  have  indicated 
that  reducing  the  national  deficit  is  of 
highest  priority.  Further,  you  have  in- 
dicated that  critical  to  meeting  that 
challenge  is  the  need  to  reverse  past 
patterns  of  growth  in  appropriations. 
The  legislative  branch  bill  is  solid  evi- 
dence that  we  are  taking  you  seriously. 
Mr.  Fazio  and  his  staff  have  worked 
hard,  and  this  is  a  tight  responsible 
bill.  This  bill  meets  our  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets  as  set  forth  for  us  by 
the  budget  resolution.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  we  are  neither  over  the 
budget  authority,  in  fact  we  are  some 
$49  million  under,  nor  are  we  over  in 
the  currently  dreaded  outlay  figures. 
This  is  a  tough  bill.  We  hear  testimo- 
ny from  our  colleagues  requesting  as- 
sistance, we  hear  testimony  from 
people  who  want  money  for  various 
special  projects  and  interests. 

We  look  at  the  money  available,  and 
we  have  got  to  tell  our  friends  there 
just  "ain't"  no  more  money.  We  denied 
budget  requests  to  every  single  agency 
for  which  we  are  responsible,  includ- 
ing over  $22  million  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Our  bill  is  $180  mil- 
lion less  than  was  requested.  That  re- 
flects a  full  12-percent  reduction  from 
the  spending  requests  we  received 
from  congresssional  committees.  Mem- 
bers, and  our  support  agencies. 

Every  agency  took  Gramm-Rudman 
reductions.  No  one  escaped  the  seques- 
ter knife. 

Because  spending  for  the  legislative 
branch  usually  is  larger  in  even-nimi- 
bered  years,  a  comparison  with  the 
1985  appropriations  is  instructive.  This 
proposal  for  fiscal  year  1987  is  just  $46 
million  above  that  which  was  appro- 
priated and  spent  in  1985:  even  though 
it  includes  sizable  requirements  such 
as  our  computers,  telephone,  and 
office  equipment  costs,  nonetheless 
the  bill  is  a  fractional  increase  over  a 


2-year  period,  approximately  0.5-per- 
cent adjustment  per  year. 

Chairman  Fazio  has  briefly  outlined 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  title  by  title. 
I  need  not  redundantly  cover  that 
ground.  But  there  are  two  very  signifi- 
cant areas  of  concern  that  I  want  to 
provide  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues regarding  this  bill. 

First,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
history  and  tradition  in  our  subcom- 
mittee place  committee  budgets  in  the 
category  of  mandatory  appropriations. 
That  means  that  committee  chairmen 
and  ranking  members  go  out  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee, 
make  their  case  for  spending  author- 
ity, and  our  subcommittee  then  auto- 
matically appropriates.  The  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  responds  in 
this  fashion  to  almost  no  other  area  of 
Government.  We  do  not  do  so  in  de- 
fense, we  do  not  do  it  for  programs 
that  affect  hungry  children,  but  none- 
theless in  this  case  because  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  matter  this  essentially  is 
automatic  appropriation.  Clearly,  you 
cannot  say  that  committee  staff  ex- 
pansion has  been  somehow  consider- 
ably lower  than  inflation.  Nonetheless, 
in  terms  of  the  appropriations  process 
we  essentially  give  those  committee 
expansions  a  cursory  review,  and  we 
appropriate.  I  think  this  is  wrong.  It  is 
something  we  should  change  in  the 
future.  I  think  we  do  a  better  job  of 
controlling  that  pattern  of  growth  if 
the  Appropriations  Committee  helped 
our  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

In  another  area,  my  concern  centers 
aroimd  the  continued  escalation  in  the 
volume  of  congressionally  initiated 
mail  and  the  cost  of  that  mail.  Mod- 
ernization of  Congress  has  not  auto- 
matically led  to  a  less  expensive  Con- 
gress. The  computer  is  upon  us.  and 
we  are  using  it  to  a  f are-thee-well.  The 
flood  of  unsolicited  mail  that  flows 
from  these  Halls,  at  every  quiver  in 
the  legislative  process,  costs  money. 
This  bill  reflects  that  reality.  The  Post 
Office  Department  estimates  that  we 
will  need  approximately  $96  million  to 
pay  our  postage  bill  this  year. 

The  Franking  Commission.  I  might 
add,  under  the  leadership  of  Bill 
Frenzel,  will  soon  be  sending  to  each 
Member  a  series  of  suggested  changes 
in  the  Congressional  Mail  Program 
with  requests  for  your  reaction,  indi- 
vidual Members'  reactions  and  sugges- 
tions. Only  through  your  serious  at- 
tention to  the  ways  and  means  avail- 
able to  us  for  reducing  this  explosive 
pattern  of  mail  growth  will  we  actual- 
ly be  able  to  control  the  efforts  to 
reduce  spending  by  the  legislative 
branch  reflected  in  this  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Franking  Com- 
mission. I  will  await  your  response, 
and  I  urge  your  support  for  many  of 
those  changes  while  at  this  hearing  I 
urge  your  support  for  this  legislative 
branch  appropriations  bill. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas).  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis]  has  consumed 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amrow- 
zio]. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  Chairman 
Fazio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  year's  legislative  branch  appro- 
priations bill.  The  amount  requested  is 
below  last  year's  request  before  apply- 
ing Gramm-Rudman.  This  bill  holds 
the  line  on  spending.  It  recognizes  and 
funds  only  the  absolutely  essential 
needs  of  the  Congress.  The  request 
sets  an  example  for  the  executive 
branch  on  fiscal  restraint.  Overall  the 
growth  rate  is  lower  than  ever  before. 
My  congratulations  to  the  fine  stew- 
ardship of  Chairman  Fazio,  his  rank- 
ing minority  member,  Mr.  Jerrt 
Lewis,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  an 
excellent  job  and  a  responsible  effort. 
We  owe  much  credit  to  Chairman 
Whitten  and  ranking  minority 
member  Mr.  Conte  for  setting  the 
stage  for  this  appropriation,  and  all 
the  other  appropriations.  They  have 
been  frugal,  yet  judicious,  fair,  and 
sensitive  managers  of  the  Nation's  tax 
dollars. 

In  several  categories  there  are  over- 
all reductions.  Every  effort  wiU  be 
made  during  this  period  of  reduced  re- 
sources to  ensure  that  Members  can 
continue  to  communicate  with  their 
constituents.  That  is  the  very  heart  of 
our  jobs.  My  committee  will  try  to 
make  s<»rce  resources  go  further.  But 
do  not  expect  any  additional  allowance 
authorization,  though  we  will  make 
every  effort  to  free  up  as  many  dollars 
as  we  can. 

And  let  me  repeat  a  statement  I 
made  on  the  floor  at  the  beginning  of 
this  session:  If  you  vote  to  create  any 
special  or  select  committees  in  the 
next  Congress,  you  had  better  be  pre- 
pared to  vote  money  for  them.  It 
would  unfairly  raise  the  expectations 
of  various  constituent  groups  to  vote 
for  the  creation  of  a  committee  and 
then  refuse  to  support  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  operate  it. 

I  have  repeated  this  statement  time 
and  time  again.  I  have  come  to  the 
floor  of  this  House,  and  have  asked 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  want  to 
create  these  committees  to  stop  dema- 
goging.  If  you  vote  for  these  commit- 
tees, then  have  the  guts  to  vote  for 
the  funds. 

As  far  as  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  my  ranking  com- 
mittee member,  Mr.  Frenzel.  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  cautioned  repeatedly 
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about  creating  these  committees,  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  do  so 

I  also  want  to  mention  that  the 
House  has  bought  a  phone  system.  It 
will  be  much  more  cost  effective  than 
our  present  arrangement,  and  will  save 
the  House  a  substantial  amount  of 
money.  Since  the  necessary  funds  for 
installation  are  not  included  in  this 
bill,  I  will  seek  funding  as  the  neces- 
sary amounts  determined. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  Chairman 
Fazio  for  giving  me  this  time.  I  con- 
gratulate his  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  for  successfully  com- 
pleting the  thankless  task  of  sorting 
through  all  the  competing  financial 
demands  of  the  institution  and  recom- 
mending reasonable  sums  only  for 
those  functions  which  are  meritorious. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  complying  with 
the  Gramm-Rudman  sequestrations 
earlier  this  year,  all  of  the  committee 
chairmen  have  been  most  cooperative. 
Only  where  necessary  have  they  come 
to  the  committee  seeking  additional 
funds.  However,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  cases  that  they  brought  before  us 
were  deserving,  we  have  processed  no 
supplemental  funding  resolutions.  We 
have  reduced  Members'  expenses,  we 
have  had  to  cut  positions,  we  have 
done  everything  possible  to  comply 
with  the  act.  But  if  there  is  an  effort 
made  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  not 
sure  whether  such  an  effort  will  be 
made,  to  have  an  across-the-board  cut. 
remember  you  are  cutting  the  very 
guts  of  our  legislative  system.  If  this 
Congress  cannot  serve  its  constituents, 
or  cannot  carry  on  the  work  of  is  com- 
mittees, then  this  Congress  has  no 
right  to  function. 

So  I  urge  all  of  you  to  vote  down  any 
attempt  at  an  indiscriminant,  across- 
the-board  cut,  because  as  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, the  membership  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee and  its  chairman  know,  I  have 
tried  to  hold  the  line.  I  have  tried  to 
meet  the  requests  of  the  individual 
Members  with  the  available  resources, 
and  I  have  tried  to  meet  the  requests 
of  the  chairmen  and  their  ranking  mi- 
nority members. 

So  I  ask  you  to  vote  "aye"  with  the 
subcommittee  on  the  legislative  appro- 
priations bill,  and  support  an  orderly 
process  of  implementing  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnm- 
zio]  has  consumed  6  minutes. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise, 
as  have  the  three  previous  speakers,  to 
salute  the  subcommittee  for  its  splen- 
did work,  and  to  pick  up  on  a  theme 
that  two  other  speakers  have  raised 
here  already,  and  that  is  the  prospec- 
tive change  in  our  telephone  system 


which  has  been  a  matter,  I  think,  of 
excellent  cooperation  and  communica- 
tion between  a  number  of  our  commit- 
tees, including  the  Legislative  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
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Because  of  deregulation  and  because 
of  an  obsolescent  system,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  plan  for  a  new  system. 
In  addition  to  providing  better  service 
and  coordinated  service,  we  estimate 
that  we  are  going  to  save  an  awful  lot 
of  money  over  the  next  10  years  with 
this  new  system,  perhaps  as  much  as 
$25  million. 

It  has  already  been  noted  here  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rose]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Thoicas]  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  this  and  I,  for 
one,  believe  that  is  true.  But  they  have 
been  supported  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Fazio]  and  others.  That  is 
the  kind  of  work  that  people  on  the 
outside,  and  even  those  of  us  on  the 
inside,  are  really  never  aware  of.  Two 
members  of  our  group  spent  time  at 
nearly  100  meetings  over  the  past 
year,  in  addition  to  their  regular  work, 
to  work  this  matter  out. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman mentioning  the  names,  but  I 
want  to  be  sure  the  record  reflects  the 
outstanding  cooperation  we  received 
from  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Frenzel]  on  all  aspects  of  the 
work  in  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  especially  on  this  tele- 
phone system. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generous 
comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go  forward 
and  suggest  that  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lewis]  has  said 
about  this  bill  is  true.  The  Legislative 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  no  longer  a  fun 
place.  You  cannot  give  out  goodies  to 
every  Member  who  walks  down  the 
street.  You  have  to  be  a  little  tight. 
Gramm-Rudman  and  the  looming  def- 
icit has  made  that  committee  a  lot  less 
attractive.  It  is  having  to  stand  up  and 
say,  no.  we  cannot  give  you  this,  or  we 
cannot  give  you  that. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee 
for  its  work.  But  I  also  want  to  tell  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  help  it  with  its 
work  so  that  we  can  do  it  a  little  bit 
better  than  this  bill.  I  appreciate  that 
it  is  easier  for  me  because  I  do  not 
have  to  listen  to  the  people  who  come 


and  present  the  cases  that  committee 
members  do. 

I  do  not  mean  to  second  guess  their 
Judgment.  I  simply  mean  that,  as  a 
single  Representative,  I  feel  obliged  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  does  a  bit 
more  cutting  than  they  do. 

I  want  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  a  couple  of  facts.  The  first 
one  is  that  this  bill  appropriates  about 
$46  million  more  than  the  bill  did  last 
year,  including  supplementals,  and 
that  is  a  postsequester  comparison. 
That  means  that  this  year's  expendi- 
tures projected,  if  we  assume  no  sup- 
plementals, are  about  3.51  percent 
more  in  budget  authority  than  last 
year. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  few  sub- 
committees where  we  do  not  worry  a 
great  deal  about  outlays.  They  are 
roughly  the  same  as  budget  authori- 
ties, except  for  small  amounts  that  are 
squirreled  away  in  some  funds  that  do 
not  cancel  for  a  while. 

But  my  problem  with  the  bill  is  that 
we  have  given  ourselves  too-juicy  an 
increase  and  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
House  to  reduce  some  of  that. 

Let  me  now  identify  what  some  of 
these  items  are  in  the  $46  million  of 
increases. 

The  House  leadership,  all  of  them, 
the  majority,  minority  wrapped  up  as 
a  whole,  have  an  increase  of  about  6 
percent  over  last  year.  That  is  more 
than  inflation.  That  is  more  than 
their  duties  would  seem  to  require. 

Committee  employees,  I  regret  to 
have  to  say,  are  costing  16  percent 
more  than  last  year.  That  is  an  item  I 
would  identify  as  the  statutory  com- 
mittee employees,  or  rule  XI  employ- 
ees. 

Standing  committees,  which  in  this 
bill  are  the  investigative  committee 
staff,  are  given  a  7-percent  increase, 
again  more  than  twice  of  inflation. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  is  bringing  us  this  bill,  has  a  10- 
percent  increase  in  the  moneys  ex- 
pended for  its  staff.  I  am  sure  it  is 
looking  for  a  tougher  year  next  year, 
but  I  wonder  how  we  can  justifiy  that. 

The  Doorkeeper  gets  10  percent 
more.  The  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mittee and  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence, receive  an  18-percent  increase. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  I 
doubt  there  are  two  dozen  Members  in 
this  hall  who  could  identify  that  com- 
mittee or  what  it  does  or  if  indeed  it 
ever  meets,  it  gets  a  5-percent  increase, 
which  is  slightly  larger  than  the  cost 
of  inflation. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment receives  twice  the  increase  of  in- 
flation. I  am  sure  we  have  all  read 
some  of  its  reports. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
the  world's  greatest  estimating  group, 
will  be  given  a  7-percent  increase. 

The  GAO,  that  crowd  that  can  count 
the  beans  in  the  jar  if  there  are  no 


more  than  three,  is  getting  a  6-percent 
increase,  which  is  again  twice  the  cost 
of  inflation. 

If  you  look  on  page  49,  you  will  see 
that  all  House  operations  expenses  are 
up  by  7  percent  or  $34  million.  Per- 
haps that  increase  is  necessary,  but  I 
would  like  to  give  the  Members  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  convince  the 
public  that  we  have  a  handle  on  our 
fiscal  problem  unless  we  restrain  our 
expenditures  to  last  year's  expendi- 
tures, or  at  least  to  something  less 
than  twice  the  rate  of  inflation. 

We  have  made  some  cuts.  We  cut  the 
Botanic  Garden.  We  cut  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation  and  the  Bio- 
medical Ethics  Board  and  even  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  go 
through  all  the  accounts  in  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  budget.  It  is  clear 
the  committee  has  done  a  good  job.  It 
is  trying  to  restrain  itself.  We  have 
seen  what  I  would  call  abnormal 
growth  in  its  account  over  the  years, 
and  the  committee  has  made  a  good 
step  forward  this  year. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate that  $46  million  increase,  which 
is  mostly  going  to  our  employees  for 
our  own  operation.  I  would  think  that 
if  every  Member  worked  a  little  bit 
harder  and  each  Member's  staff 
worked  a  little  bit  harder,  we  should 
be  able  to  get  along  next  year  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  was  given  to  us. 

Incidentially,  my  amendment  will 
not  include  the  Office  of  the  Chap- 
lain, nor  the  amount  for  the  widow  of 
one  of  our  deceased  Members,  but  it 
will  include  all  of  the  others  across  the 
board.  It  is  the  usual  amendment 
which  ratifies  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  comparative 
standing  levels  in  the  budget,  but 
seeks  to  make  an  amendment  to  take 
us  down  to  last  year's  budget  author- 
ity level. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I.  like  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  have  some  concerns 
about  the  bill.  For  example,  on  page  3 
of  the  bill  I  note  that  the  furniture 
and  furnishings  account  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  gone  up  by 
$518,000  over  last  year,  which  is  a  54- 
percent  increase  over  last  year's  spend- 
ing. One  has  to  wonder  why  we  need 
to  increase  furniture  by  54  percent  in 
a  year  in  which  we  are  attempting  to 
maintain  some  semblance  of  order  in 
our  budgetary  matters. 

A  more  major  concern  for  me  is 
when  I  get  back  to  page  10  of  the  bill 
and  look  at  the  amount  of  money  for 
the  official  mail  costs.  The  amount  of 
money  in  the  bill  is  certainly  in  line 
with   the  figure  that  we  spent  this 


year.  However,  there  is  some  interest- 
ing language  put  into  the  bill,  and 
that  is  that  the  money  is  going  to  be 
made  available  immediately  upon  en- 
actment of  this  act,  which  literally 
means  that  this  bill  becomes  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  this  year's 
overspending  in  the  frank  mail  ac- 
count. That  gives  this  gentleman  some 
pause,  because  we  have  had  quite  a 
controversy  about  whether  or  not  the 
House  should  live  within  its  own 
means  on  franked  mail.  The  fact  is  it 
appears  as  though  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  do  that  based  upon  the  last 
year's  appropriation,  auid  now  we  are 
coming  in  and  suggesting  that,  well, 
we  will  take  care  of  that  problem  by 
simply  putting  money  in  the  next  year 
but  saying  it  can  be  spent  this  year, 
probably  then  short  changing  us  for 
next  year,  which  means  that  we  will 
than  run  into  the  same  problem  again. 

Far  better  that  the  House  would 
become  a  little  bit  more  responsible  in 
its  mailing  patterns  than  to  resort  to 
this  kind  of  legislative  gimmickry. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  that  that  language  the  gentle- 
man refers  to  with  regard  to  postage 
has  been  in  the  bill  certainly  as  long 
as  I  have  been  on  the  committee.  It  is 
not  something  that  has  been  inserted 
this  year  to  deal  with  a  particular 
problem. 

In  fact.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  Members  are  acting 
with  increasing,  and  I  might  even  say 
surprising,  responsibility  to  reduce 
their  mailings  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  being  spent  on  postage. 
In  fact,  if  they  keep  mailing  at  the  re- 
duced rates  that  they  are  currently, 
we  may  well  find  that  the  amount  that 
was  cut  from  the  $104  million  that  we 
originally  provided  in  last  year's  bill, 
the  $95.7  million  that  is  available  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  might  suffice. 
We  are  moving  in  that  direction. 
When  we  know  what  the  year-end 
total  will  be.  we  will  make  an  effort  to 
deal  with  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  reclaim  my  time,  unless  the  gentle- 
man is  going  to  yield  me  a  little  bit  of 
time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man's first  question  about  furniture  if 
the  gentleman  is  interested. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  limited  amount  of  time,  but  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  simply  say  that  this  is  the  first 
year  the  GSA  has  mandated  that  we 


purchase  our  district  office  furniture. 
So  instead  of  having  it  available  to  us 
at  a  lower  multiyear  rental  or  lease 
cost,  we  have  to  purchase  it  up  front. 
That  is  why  that  percentage  is  as  high 
as  the  gentleman  indicated. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  That  is  a  useful 
explanation.  But  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  do  have  a  situation  on  franked 
mail  cost  where  we  are  appropriating 
in  a  way  which  will  allow  this  year's 
mail  cost  to  be  covered  under  next 
year's  appropriation.  That  gives  this 
gentleman  some  concern. 

I  am  happy  to  hear  from  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Members  are  becoming 
more  responsible  in  their  mailing 
habits.  That  may  be  good  news  for  the 
future,  and  hopefully  that  can  hold 
up. 

I  had  checked  with  the  staff  previ- 
ously on  section  303  of  the  bill.  I  am 
told  that  that  section  is  also  language 
that  has  been  carried  in  previous  years 
and  represents  no  change  in  the  act.  I 
simply  was  concerned  because  it 
showed  up  in  a  place  in  the  bill  or  in 
the  report  that  indicated  a  legislative 
change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  final  ques- 
tion, if  I  may,  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  On  page  29  of  the  bill,  in 
section  307,  there  is  language  that  ap- 
pears to  be  an  effort  to  take  line  items 
out  of  the  Budget  Act  with  regard  to 
Congress.  In  other  words,  it  appears  to 
this  gentleman  as  though  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  increase  the  latitude  to 
adjust  moneys  within  accounts  under 
the  Budget  Act.  Is  that  in  fact  the 
intent  of  this  particular  section  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  might  just  indi- 
cate that  I  appreciate  having  the 
chance  to  clarify  that.  We  simply 
found  that  under  Gramm-Rudman  we 
were  operating  with  very,  very  strict 
requirements  and  we  did  need  some 
additional  flexibility  in  order  to  pro- 
vide what  I  think  is  a  very  logical  reor- 
ganization of  funds.  Should  some  se- 
questration occur  in  the  future,  I 
think  we  will  be  better  prepared.  This 
will  not  violate  the  tenets  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  but  enable  us  to 
avoid  making,  with  regard  to  all  the 
House  SMJcounts,  what  I  think  are  very 
foolish  and  impossible  choices  between 
very,  very  small  and  very  tightly  de- 
fined accounts. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  see  if  I  understand  this.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman then  indicating  to  us  that 
should  we  go  to  sequestration  and,  say, 
sequestration  demands  a  3.7-percent 
cut,  under  this  procedure  the  whole 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  cut 
by  the  3.7  percent,  but  individual  ac- 
counts within  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives would  not  necessarily  be  cut  by 
that  amount;  is  that  true? 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  We  would  have  addi- 
tional flexibility  in  that  context,  yes. 
The  overall  sequestration  cut  would 
certainly  be  made,  but  we  would  have 
additional  flexibility  in  administering 
the  cut.        

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  understand  it.  then,  we  might 
take  15  percent  out  of  some  accounts 
and  leave  other  accounts  untouched;  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  not  speculate  as 
to  how  we  would  perform,  but  we  had 
a  very  difficult  time  with  very  exact- 
ing requirements  under  the  existing 
law,  and  this  is  simply  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide some  additional  flexibility  to  the 
fiscal  managers  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  WeU,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably a  useful  management  tool.  I  guess 
what  this  gentleman  questions  is,  if  it 
is  a  useful  management  tool  for  the 
Congress,  why  would  it  not  be  a  useful 
management  tool  for  some  of  the 
agencies  of  government?  A  number  of 
them,  for  instance  the  E>efense  De- 
partment, would  probably  like  to  have 
the  cuts  specified  in  such  a  way  that 
they  did  not  go  to  individual  line  items 
as  well. 

It  seems  to  me  that  once  again  we 
are  exempting  ourselves  from  some  of 
the  pain  that  we  so  gloriously  like  to 
inflict  on  others. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  under- 
stand the  point  he  is  trying  to  make, 
but  we  certainly  would  not  want  to  be 
in  the  position  of  cutting  a  gratuity  to 
a  widow  or  cutting  the  pay  of  the 
chaplain  or  cutting  back  on  some  of 
the  other  very  small  accounts.  This 
would  really  unneccessarily  tie  the 
hands  of  the  House  in  the  normal 
course  of  our  business.  For  example, 
we  were  not  able  to  handle  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Claiborne  case  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  because  we 
did  not  have  any  flexibility. 

Mi.  walker.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  I  appreciate  the 
point  the  gentleman  is  making.  I 
simply  say  that  we  have  a  habit 
around  here  of  seeing  things  from  our 
own  perspective  and  changing  things 
as  they  affect  us  but  not  recognizing 
that  that  also  should  be  true  in  other 
cases  in  actions  that  we  take. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
would  point  out— and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lewis] 
would  verify  this— that  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  inexact  in  one  sense.  The 
fact  is  that  we  have  just  provided  in 
the  foreign  operations  bill  latitude  for 
the  administration  to  make  the  cuts 
that  are  going  to  be  required  in  a 
number  of  accounts  in  order  to  reach 
the  lower  Gramm-Rudman  outlay  ceil- 
ings, and  we  have  allowed  the  adminis- 
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counts  in  order  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

So  we  are  trying  to  provide  the  same 
degree  of  latitude  on  occasion  for  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  explana- 
tion. 

I  would  say  it  is  my  impression  that 
we  certainly  have  not  done  that  across 
the  board,  and  it  simply  struck  this 
gentleman  in  reading  through  the  bill 
that  we  were  providing  ourselves  some 
latitude  to  try  to  escape  some  of  the 
pain  of  that  which  we  intend  to  inflict 
upon  others. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  think  the  Members  will  remember 
that  in  the  1986  sequestration  we  pro- 
vided some  flexibility  to  the  Defense 
Department,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  personnel.  We  granted  some  flexi- 
bility to  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  Courts  for  the  Judiciary  Branch. 

I  think  this  is  one  way  of  keeping 
people  from  making  unfair  attacks  on 
Gramm-Rudman  and  in  that  manner 
causing  the  bill  to  have  a  shorter  stay 
with  us. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  may  be  right, 
that  it  is  useful,  but  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers should  know  in  considering  the 
bill  that  we  are  in  fact  taking  out  of 
the  perusal  of  the  Budget  Act  the  line- 
item  authority  that  originally  was 
there. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  comment- 
ing on  the  question  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker],  let  me  say  that  he  points  to 
a  fact  in  our  bill.  There  is  language 
that  provides  for  some  additional 
flexibility  in  terms  of  transferring 
funds  when  we  run  into  special  kinds 
of  limitations  or  squeeze  points  in  a 
legislative  year. 

For  the  record.  I  might  mention, 
however,  that  in  our  total  bill,  all  of 
the  expenditures  for  the  legislative 
branch  and  our  support  agencies  re- 
flect a  very,  very  small— almost  minus- 
cule—part of  a  bill  or  a  budget  such  as 
the  Defense  Department  has.  It  is 
kind  of  like  going  to  the  E>efense  De- 
partment and  limiting,  by  way  of  our 
own  budgetary  process,  how  much 
they  will  spend  on  brown  shoes  and 
how  much  they  will  spend  on  black 
shoes. 

As  a  fact  of  life,  we  do  need  some 
flexibility  in  these  very  difficult  times, 
and  I  personally  believe  it  is  appropri- 
ate in  this  biU. 


I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  dead  right.  We 
have  to  have  the  ability  to  cut  in  some 
areas  and  let  some  go.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee has  handled  that  responsibly. 
Without  flexibility,  we  cannot  make 
rational  cuts. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  just  read  from  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law  itself.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  in  order  to  terminate  this  ar- 
gument. 

This  is  what  it  says: 

The  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
may,  after  consultation  with  each  other, 
define  the  term  "program,  project,  and  ac- 
tivity," and  report  to  their  respective 
Houses,  with  respect  to  matters  within  their 
jurisdiction,  and  the  order  issued  by  the 
President  shall  sequester  funds  in  accord- 
ance with  such  definition. 

We  are  acting  in  total  accordance 
with  Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5203,  the  legis- 
lative branch  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1987  and  in  opposition  to  the  cuttir>g  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  under  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  recommendations  by 
$178,954,900  or  12  percent  It  is  under  the 
302(b)  budget  allocation  in  accordance  with 
the  conference  report  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $49,067,000.  Furthermore,  62  posi- 
tions In  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
been  elimir^ated  and  428  positions  have  not 
been  funded  and  will  be  eliminated  through  at- 
trition. This  bill  reprecents  austerity,  as  It 
should,  for  the  entire  Federal  Government 

While  Members  may  demagogue  on  the 
issue  of  House  fundir>g,  some  basic  facts 
must  be  pointed  out.  The  bill  before  us  today 
would  appropriate  $1,305,264,100  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  This  fundir>g  includes  $774.8  mil- 
lion for  congressional  operations  and  $530.4 
million  for  the  activities  of  related  agencies, 
such  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

Since  1978,  the  average  annual  appropria- 
tions fof  the  legislative  branch  has  risen  by 
5.8  percent  At  the  same  time,  the  price  level 
measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  by  6.3  percent  while  expenditures  for 
congressional  operations  have  risen  by  only 
5.7  percent.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  slip- 
page of  5.3  percent  over  that  period  between 
expenditures  and  current  services  for  congres- 
sional operations. 

The  bill,  wfien  compared  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1986,  is  $9,133  mil- 
lion less.  Last  year,  the  Congress  froze  the 
fiscal  year  1986  bill  at  the  fiscal  year  1985 


level.  Therefore,  this  bill  is  below  the  fiscal 
year  1985  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  meets  the  needs  of 
ttie  Congress  and  the  related  agerx>es.  It  Is 
not  a  glamorous  bill,  but  it  is  ttie  peoples'  bill 
because  the  Cor>gress  and  its  agencies — the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  General  Accounting 
Agency,  arxi  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
are  the  peoples  representatives.  It  is  not  a 
flamboyant  bill— its  costs  are  frozen  below  ttie 
fiscal  year  1985  level.  There  is  a  lot  of  room 
for  demagoguery,  but  there  is  no  place  for  it. 
The  committee  has  done  its  job  well.  The  cut- 
ting amendments  are  nothing  more  than  politi- 
cal posturing  seeking  to  distort  the  facts  for 
political  gain.  Gain  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  and  their  body,  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  additional  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5203 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Septeml>er  30,  1987,  and 
for  other  purposes,  namely: 

TITLE  I— CONGRESSIONAL 
OPERATIONS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Payments  to  Widows  and  Heirs  op 
Deceased  Members  op  Congress 
For  payment  to  Grace  Addabbo,  widow  of 
Joseph  P.  AddablM.  late  a  Representative 
from  the  SUte  of  New  York,  $75,100. 
Mileage  op  Members 
For  mileage  of  Members,  as  authorized  by 
law.  $210,000. 

House  Leadership  Oppices 
For  salaries  and  expenses,  as  authorized 
by  law,  $3,357,000,  including:  Office  of  the 
Speaker.  $775,000,  including  $18,000  for  offi- 
cial expenses  of  the  Speaker:  Office  of  the 
Majority  Floor  Leader,  $688,000.  including 
$10,000  for  official  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Leader:  Office  of  the  Minority  Floor  Leader, 
$767,000,  including  $10,000  for  official  ex- 
penses of  the  Minority  Leader:  Office  of  the 
Majority  Whip,  $603,000.  including  $1,000 
for  official  expenses  of  the  Majority  Whip 
and  not  to  exceed  $145,540  for  the  Chief 
Deputy  Majority  Whip;  Office  of  the  Minor- 
ity Whip.  $524,000,  including  $1,000  for  offi- 
cial expenses  of  the  Minority  Whip  and  not 
to  exceed  $76,840  for  the  Chief  Deputy  Mi- 
nority Whip. 

Members'  Clerk  Hire 
For  staff  employed  by  each  Meml>er  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  and  representa- 
tive duties,  $170,186,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  this  portion  of 
the  bill? 

Are  there  any  amendments? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the 
bill,  is  as  follows: 

Committee  Employees 

For  professional  and  clerical  employees  of 
standing  committees,  including  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  $48,000,000. 

Committee  on  the  Budget  (Stttdies) 

For  salaries,  expenses,  and  studies  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  and  temporary 
personal  services  for  such  committee  to  be 
expended  in  accordance  with  sections  101(c), 
606,  703.  and  901(e)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  and  to  be  available  for 
reimbursement  to  agencies  for  services  per- 
formed, $329,000. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House 

standing  committees,  special  and  select 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  standing  com- 
mittees, special  and  select,  authorized  by 
the  House.  $48,311,000. 

ALLOWANCES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  allowances  and  expenses  as  author- 
ized by  House  resolution  or  law, 
$137,928,000,  including:  Official  Expenses  of 
Members,  $79,300,000:  supplies,  materials, 
administrative  costs  and  Federal  tort  claims, 
$14,536,000:  furniture  and  furnishings, 
$1,475,000:  stenographic  reporting  of  com- 
mittee hearings,  $550,000:  reemployed  annu- 
itants reimbursements,  $750,000;  Govern- 
ment contributions  to  employees'  life  insur- 
ance fund,  retirement  fund.  Social  Security 
fund.  Medicare  fund,  health  benefits  fund, 
and  worker's  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. $40,695,000;  and  miscellaneous  items 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  purchase,  ex- 
change, maintenance,  repair  and  operation 
of  House  motor  vehicles,  interparliamentary 
receptions  and  gratuities  to  heirs  of  de- 
ceased employees  of  the  House,  $622,000. 

Such  amounts  as  are  deemed  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  allowances  and  expenses 
under  this  head  may  be  transferred  between 
the  various  categories  within  this  appropria- 
tion, "Allowances  and  expenses",  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Appropriations  (STin)iES  and 
Investigations) 

For  salaries  and  expenses,  studies  and  ex- 
aminations of  executive  agencies,  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  tempo- 
rary personal  services  for  such  committee, 
to  be  expended  in  accordance  with  section 
202(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  1946,  and  to  be  available  for  reimburse- 
ment to  agencies  for  services  performed, 
$4,300,000. 

Salaries,  Oppicers  and  Employees 

For  compensation  and  expenses  of  officers 
and  employees,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$51,136,000,  including:  Office  of  the  Clerk, 
$13,825,000;  Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
including  overtime,  as  authorized  by  law, 
$20,595,000,  of  which  $1,896,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  sidjustments  in  pay  levels 
for  the  Capitol  Police,  as  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration;  Office 
of  the  Doorkeeper,  including  overtime,  as 
authorized  by  law,  $6,992,000;  Office  of  the 
Postmaster.  $2,278,000,  including  $46,722  for 
employment  of  substitute  messengers  and 
extra  services  of  regular  employees  when  re- 
quired at  the  salary  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
$16,278  pter  aimum  each;  Office  of  the 
Chaplain.  $73,000;  Office  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, including  the  Parliamentarian  and 
$2,000  for  preparing  the  Digest  of  Rules. 
$034,000;  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 


Office  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  $226,000:  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Law  Revision 
Counsel  of  the  House,  $844,000;  for  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Counsel  of  the  House,  $2,700,000;  six 
minority  employees,  $434,000:  the  House 
Democratic  Steering  Committee  and 
Caucus,  $700,000;  the  House  Republican 
Conference.  $700,000:  and  Other  Authorized 
Employees,  $1,135,000. 

Such  amounts  as  are  deemed  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  under  this  head  may  l>e  trans- 
ferred t)etween  the  various  offices  and  ac- 
tivities within  this  appropriation,  "Salaries, 
officers  and  employees",  upon  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  101.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1987  for  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives under  the  headings  "Committee  em- 
ployees", "Standing  committees,  special  and 
select",  "Salaries,  officers  and  employees", 
"Allowances  and  expenses",  and  "Members' 
clerk  hire",  such  amounts  as  are  deemed 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and 
expenses  may  be  transferred  aimong  the 
aforementioned  accounts  upon  approval  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  102.  The  provisions  of  H.  Res.  320,  ap- 
proved November  14,  1985,  establishing  one 
additional  position  on  the  Capitol  Police 
Force  shall  be  permanent  law  with  respect 
thereto. 

Sec.  103.  The  provisions  of  H.  Res.  21.  ap- 
proved December  11,  1985.  establishing  a 
Congressional  child  care  center  shall  be  per- 
manent law  with  respect  thereto. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  dispose  of  used  equip- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
trade-in  or  sale,  directly  or  through  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Any  direct 
disposal  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  In  accordance  with  normal  business  prac- 
tice and  shall  be  at  fair  market  value.  Re- 
ceipts from  dlsp>osals  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection  (together  with  re- 
ceipts from  sale  of  transcripts,  waste  paper 
and  other  items  provided  by  law,  and  re- 
ceipts for  missing  or  damaged  equipment) 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  for  credit 
to  the  appropriate  account  under  the  appro- 
priation    for     "ALLOWANCES     AND     EXPENSES" 

under  the  heading  "Contingent  Expenses 
or  THE  House",  and  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure In  accordance  with  applicable  law. 
As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "used 
equipment"  means  such  used  or  surplus 
equipment  (including  furniture  and  motor 
vehicles)  as  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(b)  The  proviso  in  the  matter  under  the 
center  heading  "HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES" and  the  center  subheading  "Oppi- 
ciAL  Reporters  to  Committees"  In  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making 
appropriations  for  the  Legislative  Branch 
for  the  flscsil  year  ending  June  30,  1948.  and 
for  other  punxjses",  approved  July  17,  1947 
(2  U.S.C.  84b).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"as  'Miscellaneous  receipts'  ". 

(c)  This  section  and  the  amendment  made 
by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  October 
1,  1986. 

JOINT  ITEMS 
For  joint  committees,  as  follows: 
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1\>ntingi:nt  Expbnsbs  or  the  Senate 

JOINT  KTONOMir  COMMITTEE 

Kor  .salRri«>s  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Kcunomir  Committee.  $2,736,000. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing.  $919,000. 

Contingent  Expenses  or  the  Hodse 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  TAXATION 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation.  $4,159,000.  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

For  other  joint  items,  as  follows: 

OmcE  or  THE  Attending  Physician 
For  medical  supplies,  equipment,  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  emergency  rooms, 
and  for  the  Attending  Physician  and  his  as- 
sistants, including  (1)  an  allowance  of  $1,000 
per  month  to  the  Attending  Physician;  (2) 
an  allowance  of  $600  per  month  to  one 
Senior  Medical  Officer  while  on  duty  in  the 
Attending  Physician's  Office;  (3)  an  allow- 
ance of  $200  per  month  each  to  two  medical 
officers  while  on  duty  in  the  Attending  Phy- 
sician's office:  (4)  an  allowance  of  $200  per 
month  each  to  not  to  exceed  eleven  assist- 
ants on  the  basis  heretofore  provided  for 
such  assistance:  and  (5)  $768,700  for  reim- 
bursement to  the  E>epartment  of  the  Navy 
for  expenses  incurred  for  staff  and  equip- 
ment assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Attend- 
ing Physician,  such  amount  shall  be  ad- 
vanced and  credited  to  the  applicable  appro- 
priation or  appropriations  from  which  such 
salaries,  allowances,  and  other  expenses  are 
payable  and  shall  be  available  for  all  the 
purposes  thereof.  $1,098,000,  to  be  disbursed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Capitol  Police 
general  expenses 
For  purchasing  and  supplying  uniforms; 
the  purchase,  maintenance,  and  repair  of 
police  motor  vehicles,  including  two-way 
police  radio  equipment:  contingent  ex- 
penses, including  advsmce  payment  for 
travel  for  training  or  other  purposes,  and 
expenses  associated  with  the  relocation  of 
instructor  personnel  to  and  from  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Chairman  of  the  Capitol 
Police  Board,  and  including  $80  per  month 
for  extra  services  performed  for  the  Capitol 
Police  Board  by  such  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  $1,701,000,  to  be  dis- 
bursed by  the  Clerk  of  the  House:  Provided, 
That  the  funds  used  to  maintain  the  petty 
cash  fund  referred  to  as  "Petty  Cash  11" 
which  is  to  provide  for  the  prevention  and 
detection  of  crime  shall  not  exceed  $4,000: 
Provided  /iirtheT,  That  the  funds  used  to 
maintain  the  petty  cash  fund  referred  to  as 
"Petty  Cash  III"  which  is  to  provide  for  the 
advance  of  travel  expenses  attendant  to  pro- 
tective assignments  shall  not  exceed  $4,000: 
Proinded  further,  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  cost  involved 
in  providing  basic  training  for  members  of 
the  Capitol  Police  at  the  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Center  for  fiscal  year 
1987  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  funds  available  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

OmciAL  Mail  Costs 
For  expenses  necessary  for  official  mail 
costs,  $94,818,000.  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  to  be  available  immedi- 
ately upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Capitol  Guide  Service 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Capitol 
Guide  Service.  $880,000.  to  be  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate:  Provided,  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  to  employ 
more  than  twenty-eight  Individuals:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  Capitol  Guide  Board  is 
authorized,  during  emergencies,  to  employ 
not  more  than  two  additional  individuals  for 
not  more  than  one  hundred  twenty  days 
each,  and  not  more  than  ten  additional  indi- 
viduals for  not  more  than  six  months  each, 
for  the  Capitol  Guide  Service. 

Statements  or  Appropriations 

For  the  preparation,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
statements  for  the  second  session  of  the 
Ninety-ninth  Congress,  showing  appropria- 
tions made,  indefinite  appropriations,  and 
contracts  authorized,  together  with  a  chron- 
ological history  of  the  regular  appropriation 
bills  as  required  by  law.  $13,000.  to  be  paid 
to  the  persons  designated  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committees  to  supervise  the  work. 
OFFICE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
ASSESSMENT 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Technology 
Assessment  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-484). 
including  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses (not  to  exceed  $3,000  from  the  Trust 
Fund),  and  rental  of  space  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  those  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  under  Section  1886 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended  by 
Section  601  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  (Public  Law  98-21).  and  those 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment under  Part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  amended  by  Section 
9305  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-272). 
$15,532,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  in  the  Act  shall  be  available  for  sala- 
ries or  expenses  of  any  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  in  excess 
of  143  staff  employees:  Proirided  further. 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  assessments  or  activities  not 
initiated  and  approved  in  accordance  with 
section  3(d)  of  Public  Law  92-484.  except 
that  funds  shall  be  available  for  the  assess- 
ment required  by  Public  Law  96-151:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  salaries  or  ex- 
penses of  employees  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  in  connection  with  any 
reimbursable  study  for  which  funds  are  pro- 
vided from  sources  other  than  appropria- 
tions made  under  this  Act.  or  be  available 
for  any  other  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment in  carrying  out  such  a  study. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OFFICE 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344). 
$17,251,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  t>e  available  for  the  purchase  or 
hire  of' a  passenger  motor  vehicle:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  salaries  or  expenses  of 
any  employee  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  in  excess  of  226  staff  employees:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  sale  or  lease  of 
proi^rty,  supplies,  or  services  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  shall  be  deemed  to 


be  a  sale  or  lease  of  such  property,  supplies, 
or  services  to  the  Congress  subject  to  sec- 
tion 903  of  Public  Law  98-63. 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
OrricE  or  the  Architect  or  the  Capitol 

salaries 
For  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  the  As- 
sistant Architect  of  the  Capitol;  the  Execu- 
tive Assistant;  and  other  personal  services; 
at  rates  of  pay  provided  by  law,  $5,262,000. 

TRAVEL 

Appropriations  under  the  control  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  of  travel  on  official  business 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  under  all 
funds  the  sum  of  $20,000. 

contingent  expenses 
To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
make  surveys  and  studies,  and  to  meet  un- 
foreseen expenses  in  connection  with  activi- 
ties under  his  care.  $100,000. 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 

CAPITOL  buildings 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  Capitol 
Building  and  electrical  substations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol, including  furnishings  and  office  equip- 
ment; not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses,  to  be  ex- 
pended as  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  may 
approve;  purchase  or  exchange,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  a  passenger  motor 
vehicle;  to  hereafter  incur  expenses  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  December  13,  1973  (87 
Stat.  704):  for  expenses  of  attendance,  when 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  at  meetings  or  conventions  in 
connection  with  subjects  related  to  work 
under  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
$11,959,000. 

CAPITOL  grounds 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  care  and 
improvement  of  grounds  surrounding  the 
Capitol,  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Build- 
ings, and  the  Capitol  Power  Plant. 
$3,182,000. 

House  OmcE  Buildings 
For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  House 
Office  Buildings,  including  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Garages  as  authorized  by 
law.  $25,227,000,  of  which  $4,991,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Capitol  Power  Plant 
For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  Capitol 
Power  Plant;  for  lighting,  heating,  and 
power  (including  the  purchase  of  electrical 
energy)  for  the  Capitol,  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings.  Congressional  Library 
Buildings,  and  the  grounds  about  the  same. 
Botanic  Garden,  Senate  garage,  and  for  air 
conditioning  refrigeration  not  supplied  from 
plants  in  any  of  such  buildings;  for  heating 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  Wash- 
ington City  Post  Office  and  heating  and 
chilled  water  for  air  conditioning  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building.  Union  Station  com- 
plex and  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library, 
expenses  for  which  shall  be  advanced  or  re- 
imbursed upon  request  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  and  amounts  so  received  shall 
be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  this  appropriation;  $24,567,000:  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $1,950,000  of  the  funds 
credited  or  to  t>e  reimbursed  to  this  appro- 


priation as  herein  provided  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  during  fiscal  year  1987. 
UBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
Congressional  Research  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  203  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by 
section  321  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  (2  U.S.C.  166)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  the  Annotated  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  $39,602,000: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion may  be  used  to  pay  any  salary  or  ex- 
pense in  connection  with  any  publication,  or 
preparation  of  material  therefor  (except  the 
Digest  of  Public  General  Bills),  to  be  issued 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  unless  such  pub- 
lication has  obtained  prior  approval  of 
either  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion or  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration:  Provided  further.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  Library  of 
Congress,  shall  be  at  an  annual  rate  which 
is  equal  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
positions  at  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
Congressional  Printing  and  Binding 

For  authorized  printing  and  binding  for 
the  Congress;  for  printing  and  binding  for 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol;  expenses  nec- 
essary for  preparing  the  semimonthly  and 
session  index  to  the  Congressional  Record, 
as  authorized  by  law  (44  U.S.C.  902);  and 
printing  and  binding  of  Government  publi- 
cations authorized  by  law  to  be  distributed 
to  Members  of  Congress.  $62,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be 
available  for  printing  and  binding  part  2  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture (known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agricul- 
ture) nor  for  printing  and  binding  the  per- 
manent edition  of  the  Congressional  Record 
authorized  under  44  U.S.C.  906:  Provided 
further.  That,  to  the  extent  that  funds 
remain  from  the  unexpended  balance  of 
fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985  funds 
obligated  for  the  printing  and  binding  costs 
of  publications  produced  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Congress,  such  remaining  funds 
shall  be  available  for  the  current  year  print- 
ing and  binding  cost  of  publications  pro- 
duced for  the  Bicentennial:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  this  appropriation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  obligations  incurred 
under  the  appropriations  for  similar  pur- 
poses for  preceding  fiscal  years. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the   "Congres- 
sional Operations  Appropriation  Act,  1987". 
TITLE  II— OTHER  AGENCIES 
BOTANIC  GARDEN 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance, care  and  operation  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  and  the  nurseries,  buildings, 
grouncis,  and  collections:  purchase  and  ex- 
change, maintenance,  repair,  and  operation 
of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle;  all  under  the 
direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary, $2,062,000. 

UBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  in- 
cluding development  and  maintenance  of 
the  Union  Catalogs;  custody,  care  and  main- 
tenance of   the   Library   Buildings;   special 


clothing;  cleaning,  laundering  and  repair  of 
uniforms;  preservation  of  motion  pictures  in 
the  custody  of  the  Library;  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  American  Folklife 
Center  and  the  American  Television  and 
Radio  Archives  in  the  Library;  preparation 
and  distribution  of  catalog  cards  and  other 
publications  of  the  Library;  and  expenses  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  Trust  F\ind  Board 
not  properly  chargeable  to  the  income  of 
any  trust  fund  held  by  the  Board, 
$136,339,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$4,700,000  shall  be  derived  from  collections 
credited  to  this  appropriation  during  fiscal 
year  1987  under  the  Act  of  June  28,  1902,  as 
amended  (2  U.S.C.  150):  Provided,  That  the 
total  amount  available  for  obligation  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  collec- 
tions are  less  than  the  $4,700,000:  Provided 
further.  That,  of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated, $4,266,000  is  to  remain  available  until 
expended  for  acquisition  of  books,  periodi- 
cals, and  newspapers,  and  all  other  materi- 
als including  sut>scriptions  for  bibliographic 
services  for  the  Library,  including  $40,000  to 
be  available  solely  for  the  purchase,  when 
specifically  approved  by  the  Librarian,  of 
special  and  unique  materials  for  additions  to 
the  collections. 

Copyright  Office 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Copyright 
Office,  including  publication  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  courts  involving 
copyrights,  $17,302,000.  of  which  not  more 
than  $6,500,000  shall  be  derived  from  collec- 
tions credited  to  this  appropriation  during 
fiscal  year  1987  under  17  U.S.C.  708(c),  and 
not  more  than  $927,000  shall  be  derived 
from  collections  during  fiscal  year  1987 
under  17  U.S.C.  111(d)(3)  and  116(c)(1):  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  total  amount  available  for 
obligation  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
by  which  collections  are  less  than  the 
$7,427,000. 

Books  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 

Handicapped 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  salaries  and  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  approved  March  3. 
1931.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  135a), 
$35,996,000. 

Collection  and  Distribution  of  Library 

Materials 

(Special  Foreign  Currency  Pr(x:ram) 

For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  104(b)(5)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1704),  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$390,000,  of  which  $293,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  payments  in  any  foreign  cur- 
rencies owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United 
States  which  the  Treasury  Department 
shall  determine  to  be  excess  to  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States. 
Furniture  and  Furnishings 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  pur- 
chase and  repair  of  furniture,  furnishings, 
office  and  library  equipment.  $5,070,000,  of 
which  $3,425,000  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended only  for  the  purchase  and  supply  of 
furniture,  shelving,  furnishings,  and  related 
costs  necessary  for  the  renovation  and  res- 
toration of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Adams  Library  Buildings. 

Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  201.  Appropriations  in  this  Act  avail- 
able to  the  Library  of  Congress  shall  be 
available,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$101,390,  of  which  $23,900  is  for  the  Con- 


gressional Research  Service,  when  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  the  Librarian,  for  ex- 
penses of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned 
with  the  function  or  activity  for  which  the 
appropriation  is  made. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  administer  any  flexible 
or  compressed  work  schedule  which— 

(1)  applies  to  any  manager  or  supervisor 
in  a  position  the  grade  or  level  of  which  is 
equal  to  or  higher  than  GS-IS;  and 

(2)  grants  the  manager  or  supervisor  the 
right  to  not  be  at  work  for  all  or  a  portion 
of  a  workday  because  of  time  worked  by  the 
manager  or  supervisor  on  another  workday. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"manager  or  supervisor"  means  any  man- 
agement official  or  supervisor,  as  such 
terms  are  defined  In  section  7103(a)  (10)  and 
(11)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  203.  Appropriated  funds  received  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  from  other  Federal 
agencies  to  cover  general  and  administrative 
overhead  costs  generated  by  performing  re- 
imbursable work  for  other  agencies  under 
the  authority  of  31  V£.C.  1535  and  1536 
shall  not  be  used  to  employ  more  than  65 
employees. 

ARCHITECT  OP  THE  CAPITOL 
Library  Bitildings  and  Grounds 
structural  and  mechanical  care 
For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  me- 
chanical and  structural  maintenance,  care 
and  operation  of  the  Library  buildings  and 
grounds.  $6,080,000,  of  which  $265,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  TRIBUNAL 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  $617,000,  of  which 
$494,000  shall  be  derived  by  collections  from 
the  appropriation  "Payments  to  Copyright 
Owners"  for  the  reasonable  (Mists  incurred 
in  proceedings  involving  distribution  of  roy- 
alty fees  as  provided  by  17  U.S.C.  807. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
Printing  and  Binding 

For  printing,  binding,  and  distribution  of 
Government  publications  authorized  by  law 
to  be  distributed  without  charge  to  the  re- 
cipient, $10,700,000:  Provided,  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  not  be  available  for  print- 
ing and  binding  part  2  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (known  as 
the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture)  nor  for  print- 
ing and  binding  the  permanent  edition  of 
the  Congressional  Record  authorized  under 
44  U.S.C.  906:  Provided  further.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  obligations  incurred  under  the  ap- 
propriations for  similar  purposes  for 
preceding  fiscal  years. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Docvuxsts 

SALARIES  and  expenses 
(INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Supterintendent  of  Documents,  including 
compensation  of  all  employees  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  44  U.S.C.  305; 
travel  expenses  (not  to  exceed  $117,000); 
price  lists  and  bibliographies;  repairs  to 
buildings,  elevators,  and  machinery;  and 
supplying  publications  to  the  Depository  Li- 
brary and  International  Exchange  Pro- 
grams; $24,359,000,  of  which  $1,378,000  rep- 
resenting excess  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
publications  shall  be  derived  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  revolving  fund; 
Provided,  That  $300,000  of  this  appropria- 
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tion  shall  be  apportioned  for  use  pursuant 
to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  n.S.C.  1512),  with  the  approval 
of  the  Public  Printer,  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  provide  for  expenses  (excluding 
permanent  personal  services)  for  workload 
increases  not  anticipated  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates and  which  cannot  be  provided  for  by 
normal  budgetary  adjustments. 
GovKRimxirr  Phihtinc  Omcs  Revolvirg 

PUMD 

The  Government  Printing  Office  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, within  the  limits  of  funds  available 
and  in  accord  with  the  law.  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided 
by  section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended,  as  may  be 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  programs  and 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  the  "Govemment  Print- 
ing Office  revolving  fund":  Proxnded,  That 
not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be  expended  on 
the  certification  of  the  Public  Printer  in 
connection  with  official  representation  and 
reception  expenses:  Provided  further.  That 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  the  revolving 
fund  shall  be  available  for  the  hire  of  eight 
passenger  motor  vehicles:  Provided  further. 
That  expenditures  in  connection  with  travel 
exi>enses  of  the  advisory  councils  to  the 
Public  Printer  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code:  Provided  further.  That  the  re- 
volving fund  shall  be  available  for  services 
as  authorized  by  5  VS.C.  3109  but  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem 
rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  grade  GS-18: 
Provided  further.  That  the  revolving  fund 
shall  be  available  to  acquire  needed  land,  lo- 
cated in  Northwest  D.C.,  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  present  Govemment  Printing  Office. 
and  is  bounded  by  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  the  southern  property  line  of  the  Gov- 
emment Printing  Office,  between  North 
Capitol  Street  and  First  Street.  Thp  land  to 
be  purchased  is  identified  as  Parcels  45-D. 
45-E.  45-F,  and  47-A  in  Square  625,  and  in- 
cludes the  alleys  adjacent  to  these  parcels, 
and  G  Street.  N.W.  from  North  Capitol 
Street  to  First  Street:  Provided  further. 
That  the  revolving  fund  and  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  paragraph  entitled  "Office 
of  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Salaries 
and  Expenses"  together  may  not  be  avail- 
able for  the  full-time  equivalent  employ- 
ment of  more  than  5,287  workyears:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  revolving  fimd  shall  be 
avmiUble  for  expenses  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
to  host  a  world-wide  Public  Printers'  Con- 
ference. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 
Salarbs  AMD  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  including  not  to  exceed 
$5,000  to  be  expended  on  the  certification  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  official  represen- 
tation and  reception  expenses:  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rate  for  grade  GS-18;  hire 
of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle:  advance 
payments  in  foreign  countries  in  accordance 
with  31  U.S.C.  3324:  benefits  comparable  to 
those  payable  under  sections  901(5).  901(6) 
and  901(8)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081(5).  4081(6)  and  4081(8). 
respectively);  and  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  rental  of  living  quarters  in 
foreign  countries  and  travel  benefits  compa- 


rable with  those  which  are  now  or  hereafter 
may  be  granted  single  employees  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  in- 
cluding single  Foreign  Service  personnel  as- 
signed to  A.I.D.  projects,  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment—or his  designee— under  the  author- 
ity of  section  636(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2396(b)); 
$304,910,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropria- 
tion and  appropriations  for  administrative 
expenses  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Financial 
Management  Improvement  Program 
( JFMIP)  shall  be  available  to  finance  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  JFMIP  costs  as  deter- 
mined by  the  JFMIP,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  salary  of  the  Executive  Director 
and  secretarial  support:  Provided  further. 
That  this  appropriation  and  appropriations 
for  administrative  expenses  of  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  which  Ls  a  member  of 
the  National  Intergovernmental  Audit 
Forum  or  a  Regional  Intergovernmental 
Audit  Forum  shall  be  available  to  finance 
an  appropriate  share  of  Forum  costs  as  de- 
termined by  the  Forum,  including  necessary 
travel  expenses  of  non-Federal  participants. 
Payments  hereunder  to  either  the  Fonun  or 
the  JFMIP  may  be  credited  as  reimburse- 
ments to  any  appropriation  from  which 
costs  involved  are  initially  financed:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  this  appropriation  and  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  which  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Consortium  on 
International  Public  Administration 
(ACIPA)  shall  be  available  to  finance  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  ACIPA  costs  as  deter- 
mined by  the  ACIPA,  including  any  ex- 
penses attributable  to  membership  of 
ACIPA  in  the  International  Institute  of  Ad- 
ministrative Sciences:  Provided  further. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  to 
finance  a  portion,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,  of 
the  costs  of  the  Governmental  Accounting 
Standards  Board:  Provided  further.  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the 
expenses  of  plaiming  the  triennial  Congress 
of  the  International  Organization  of  Su- 
preme Audit  Institutions  (INTOSAI)  to  be 
hosted  by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1992. 
RAILROAD  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES 
BOARD 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Railroad 
Accounting  Principles  Board,  $600,000.  to  be 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  4439.  98th  Congress,  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  February 
7,1984. 

TITLE  III-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  30  L  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  main- 
tenance or  care  of  private  vehicles,  except 
for  emergency  assistance  and  cleaning  as 
may  be  provided  under  regulations  relating 
to  parking  facilities  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives issued  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec.  302.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
imless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  303.  Whenever  any  office  or  position 
not  specifically  established  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Pay  Act  of  1929  is  appropriated  for 
herein  or  whenever  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion or  designation  of  any  position  appropri- 
ated for  herein  is  different  from  that  specif- 
ically established  for  such  position  by  such 
Act,  the  rate  of  compensation  and  the  desig- 


nation of  the  position,  or  either,  appropri- 
ated for  or  provided  herein,  shall  be  the  per- 
manent law  with  respect  thereto:  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  herein  for  the  various 
items  of  official  expenses  of  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  clerk  hire  for  Senators  and 
Members  shall  be  the  permanent  law  with 
respect  thereto. 

Sec.  304.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109,  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Upon  enactment  into  law  of 
this  Act,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in 
consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  agencies 
of  the  legislative  branch,  shall  develop  an 
overall  plan  for  satisfying  the  teleconununi- 
cations  requirements  of  such  agencies,  using 
a  common  system  architecture  for  maxi- 
mum interconnection  capability  and  engi- 
neering compatibility.  The  plan  shall  be 
subject  to  joint  approval  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
and,  upon  approval,  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate.  No 
part  of  any  appropriation  in  this  Act  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  used  for  acquisition  of 
any  new  or  expanded  telecommunications 
system  for  an  agency  of  the  legislative 
branch,  unless,  as  determined  by  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  the  acquisition  is  in  con- 
formance with  the  plan,  as  approved. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "agency  of  the  legislative 
branch"  means,  the  office  of  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  the  Botanic  Garden,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Govem- 
ment Printing  Office,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office;  and 

(2)  the  term  "teleconununications  system" 
means  an  electronic  system  for  voice,  data, 
or  image  communication,  including  any  as- 
sociated cable  and  switching  equipment. 

Sec.  306.  The  last  sentence  of  44  U.S.C. 
1719  is  amended  to  read:  "The  printing, 
binding,  and  distribution  costs  of  any  publi- 
cations distributed  in  accordance  with  this 
section  shall  be  charged  to  appropriations 
provided  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
for  that  purpose.". 

Sec.  307.  For  purposes  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (Public  Law  99-177).  the  term  "pro- 
gram, project,  smd  activity"  shall  be  synony- 
mous with  each  appropriation  account  in 
this  Act,  except  that  the  accounts  under  the 
general  heading  "House  of  Representatives" 
shall  be  considered  one  "program,  project, 
and  activity". 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Legislative 
Branch  Appropriations  Act,  1987". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
have  a  point  of  order  with  regard  to 
the  language  on  page  10  having  to  do 
with  official  mail  costs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 
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POINT  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  language 
on  page  10.  line  9.  beginning  with  the 
word,  "to,"  and  all  that  follows  on  line 
10,  page  10. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  clearly  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill  and  as 
such  is  in  violation  of  clause  2(b)  of 
rule  XXI. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee concedes  the  point  or  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Gephardt). 
The  point  of  order  is  conceded  and 
sustained.  The  language  is  stricken. 

D  1515 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COBEY 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cobey:  Page  3, 
line  7,  strike  "$48,000,000"  and  insert 
■$43,691,570". 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  simple.  We  all  know  as 
we  go  home  each  week,  as  I  do,  and  as 
we  get  the  responses  from  the  people 
in  our  districts,  still  the  No.  1  issue 
and  the  No.  1  problem  viewed  by  our 
constituents  and  viewed  by  this 
Member  is  the  fact  that  we  have  this 
appalling  deficit  each  year.  In  fact, 
last  year  it  was  $210  billion.  This 
means  that  for  25  out  of  the  last  26 
years  our  Federal  Govemment  has 
spent  more  money  than  it  has  brought 
in.  This  year  it  looks  like  we  are  facing 
another  budget  deficit  in  the  area  of 
$200  billion. 

Now,  as  I  look  at  this  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill,  I  recognize  that  $1.3 
billion  is  not  an  enormous  part  of  a 
nearly  $1  trillion  budget;  however,  the 
way  I  feel  is  that  we  in  this  body  must 
set  the  example. 

How  can  we  look  across  America  to 
people  who  are  in  need,  how  can  we 
look  at  the  national  defense  of  our 
country  if  we  are  not  willing  to  make 
these  cuts  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  at  least  to  hold  the  line? 

Now,  this  past  year,  and  I  do  not 
have  the  conmiittee  report  before  me, 
but  for  the  salaries  of  committee  staff, 
professional  and  clerical,  we  spent 
over  $42  million. 

What  I  have  done  here,  I  have  added 
the  3  percent  that  we  are  granting 
other  Federal  employees.  That  3  per- 
cent brings  us  to  $43,691,570.  There 
may  be  some  hidden  costs  within  here 
that  I  do  not  know  about,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  should  be  doing  any 
more  for  our  committee  staffs  than  we 
are  for  the  Federal  employees  in  gen- 
eral. I  do  not  think  in  these  times  of 
enormous  deficits  that  we  should  be 
adding  staffs  to  committees.  If  any- 
thing, as  we  have  normal  attrition 
from  retirement  or  people  quitting, 
perhaps  we  could  consolidate  some 
jobs  and  consolidate  some  fimctions 
and  save  some  money  around  here. 


I  think  the  key  principle  is  that  we 
need  to  show  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  are  willing  to  hold  the  line 
right  here  in  Congress.  Even  though, 
granted,  it  is  just  a  few  million  dollars 
in  a  nearly  trillion  dollar  budget.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  us  to  set  the 
example. 

It  is  simple.  It  is  clear.  It  is  a  reduc- 
tion from  $48  million  down  to 
$43,691,570.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
going  to  be  too  much  pain  for  anybody 
around  here.  I  believe  that  we  can  live 
within  this  amount  of  money.  It  is  a 
generous,  generous  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  will  be 
brief. 

I  simply  would  like  to  make  clear  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
the  comments  that  were  made  earlier 
in  the  general  debate  that  point  out 
that  we  have  reduced  employment  in 
this  bill  by  2  percent,  460  jobs.  We 
have  blocked  428  jobs,  in  effect  not  al- 
lowed them  to  be  funded.  We  have 
abolished  some  62  jobs. 

We  are  in  this  account  able  to  spend 
up  to  $70  million,  but  the  bill  does  not 
get  anywhere  near  that  amount.  We 
are  providing,  as  the  gentleman  indi- 
cated, $48  million. 

I  think  we  have  seen  this  year  how 
important  it  is  to  have  the  resources 
available  to  handle  the  responsibilities 
that  can  be  thrust  upon  our  commit- 
tees at  any  time.  For  example,  I  Icnow 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
working  very  diligently  on  a  bipartisan 
drug  package  right  now. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  re- 
sources to  have  the  staff  to  help  us 
carry  out  that  assignment? 

I  believe  that  the  amounts  that  have 
been  provided  for  the  core  committee 
staff  allowed  by  the  House  rules, 
under  rule  11,  which  the  gentleman 
would  amend,  is  properly  funded.  If 
we  were  to  cut  it  any  more,  even  as  the 
gentleman  indicates  in  a  symbolic  way, 
than  we  have  already,  we  would  be 
tying  the  hands  of  a  very  significant 
element  of  this  legislative  branch  of 
the  Govemment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  no  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I 
speak  for  most  committee  chairmen, 
or  perhaps  all  of  them,  in  saying  that 
we  have  done  our  job  or  are  doing  our 
job.  We  have  been  responsible. 

The  committee  has  produced  a  bill 
that  balances  the  need  of  this  branch 
of  the  Govemment  to  be  equal  in  the 
contest  on  a  fair  playing  field  to  the 
executive  branch,  so  I  would  hope  that 
the  amendment  would  be  defeated  and 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  particularly  may 
I  say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cobey],  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  this 
Member  is  very  sensitive  to  and  appre- 
ciative of  the  gentleman's  interest  in 
seeing  that  the  Congress  restrains 
itself  in  its  in-House  expenditures 
across  the  board. 

The  amount  that  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests does  not  reflect  a  lot  of  money  in 
limited  dollar  terms,  but  in  terms  of 
the  work  that  we  have  done  on  this 
bill  we  have  made  very  significant  ef- 
forts to  reflect  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern, that  is,  to  have  Congress  demon- 
strate that  right  here  in  its  own  House 
is  conunitted  to  cutting  the  pattern  of 
growth  in  Federal  Govemment  spend- 
ing. 

While  I  would  resist  this  specific 
amendment  and  ask  my  Members  to 
similarly  resist  it.  we  will  as  we  go  for- 
ward with  the  discussion  of  this  bill 
and  the  amendments  that  will  be 
before  us  have  a  number  of  opportuni- 
ties to  cut  in  other  areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case,  the 
gentleman  is  effectively  testifying 
about  his  own  concern  regarding  our 
levels  of  expense.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  to  join  me  in 
serious  consideration  of  some  of  the 
other  amendments  as  well,  and  at  this 
point  I  would  ask  for  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Yes:  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  this  committee  and 
the  pressure  that  they  are  under.  I 
know  it  is  not  easy. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  the 
committee  chairman,  indicated  a 
number  of  positions  had  been  cut 
back.  I  guess  that  reflects  the  seques- 
tration order.  That  is  a  question  I 
wanted  to  ask,  the  sequestration  order 
under  Gramm-Rudman,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  gentleman  repeat  that? 

Mr,  COBEY.  The  cutbacks  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  to  the  appropria- 
tion level  of  $42  million  this  year,  I 
know  that  is  a  post-Gramm-Rudman 
situation,  are  those  the  staff  cuts  ne- 
cessitated by  Gramm-Rudman? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  accepted  the 
cuts  last  year  required  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  I  am  indicating  that  the 
$48.3  million  figure  is  a  figure  this 
committee  has  arrived  at  in  the  1987 
bill  in  light  of  the  $70  million  that 
were  available  to  us. 

We  are  funding  the  existing  staff  at 
the  current  salary  levels  here.  We  are 
not  attempting  to  add  at  all  and  we 
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have  absorbed  those  cuts.  I  think  we 
have  done  the  proper  thing. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

1^.  COBEY.  If  we  are  spending  $42 
million  this  year  in  order  to  Iceep  the 
salaries  level,  and  in  my  amendment  I 
show  a  3-percent  increase,  why  do  we 
have  to  go  to  $48  million?  It  must  be 
that  we  are  adding  more  staff  or 
giving  more  than  the  3  percent  across 
the  board,  or  3  percent  available  for 
all  other  Federal  employees.  That  is 
all  I  can  conclude  as  I  look  at  these 
figures. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Let  me  try 
to  explain  it  in  this  way.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  look  at  the  details  of  our  bill, 
the  Budget  Committee's  estimate  of 
new  obligations  and  authority  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987  were  levels  of 
$51,135,000.  That  was  the  level  of  ex- 
penditure request  anticipated. 

The  job  of  the  subconunittee  is  to 
delve  into  those  specific  areas  and  at- 
tempt step  by  step  to  make  cutbacks. 

We  have  done  that  and  that  is  re- 
flected in  the  figure  of  $48  million. 

While  I  am  not  precisely  responding 
to  the  detail  of  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, nevertheless  we  have  tried  to  use 
a  scalpel  and  not  a  machete  in  this 
process.  This  figure  reflects  the  best 
the  subcommittee  could  do. 

Mr.  COBEY.  WeU,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  again,  I  un- 
derstand that.  I  know  people  are  going 
to  request  what  they  think  they  need 
or  what  they  think  they  can  get  and 
what  they  think  is  appropriate  for 
their  particular  committee.  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  the  gentleman  has  taken 
it  down  from  the  request  of  $51  mil- 
Uon  to  $48. 

I  guess  I  am  approaching  it  from  a 
different  angle.  I  am  starting  to  reflect 
that  we  are  spending  this  year  and 
feeling  like  we  need  to  hold  the  line 
and  Just  increase  by  3  percent. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  further  responding  to  the 
gentleman,  if  one  were  to  analyze  the 
1986  personnel  budget  approved  for 
committees  in  the  category  that  the 
gentleman  is  discussing,  we  had  com- 
mittee employees  numbering  871  and 
standing  committees  and  special  and 
select  committees  numbering  1,225,  for 
a  total  of  2,096. 

In  the  1987  recommended  proposal, 
there  are  in  committee  employees  871, 
the  exact  same  number  of  employees; 
and  standing  committees  and  special 
and  select,  1,225.  exactly  the  same 
number,  totaling  2.096. 

The  adjustment  seen  here  reflects 
some  adjustments  in  general  salaries, 
but  there  are  some  special  merit  in- 
creases, and  so  forth,  that  cause  the 
figures  not  to  be  rounded  out  as 
evenly  as  we  might  like,  but  nonethe- 
less reflect  the  committee's  work. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  last  exchange  I 
think  clearly  pointed  out.  when  it 
comes  to  Congress  we  use  new  methods 
of  accounting.  Obviously,  if  we  are 
going  to  stick  with  the  same  number  of 
employees  and  we  are  trying  to  provide 
them  a  3-percent  raise,  we  should  be 
able  to  get  by  with  a  3-percent  increase 
in  the  amount  of  money  spent  for  those 
committee  employees;  but  of  course, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
some  other  money  in  there  someplace 
and  for  what  we  are  not  exactly  sure; 
but  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  that  as  they  look  at 
this  issues,  they  should  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  when  it  comes  to  slicing  up 
the  pie  for  the  committee  slots  in  Con- 
gress, that  we  do  not  do  too  well.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  not  only  do  not  do 
well,  we  get  extremely  shortchanged. 

I  have  spent  a  little  time  trying  to 
compile  some  information  about  the 
way  in  which  staff  ratios  break  down 
on  conunittees  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Now,  unlike  the  Senate,  where  the 
majority  gets  two-thirds  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  and  the  minority  gets  one- 
third  of  the  committee  staff,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  is  hard  to 
find  a  committee  where  the  Republi- 
cans, the  minority,  have  even  25  per- 
cent of  the  staff. 

For  example  on  the  committee 
which  has  the  largest  number  of  em- 
ployees, the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  the  majority  staff  takes 
fully  85  percent  of  the  staff  slots  and 
the  minority  gets  15  percent  of  the 
staff  slots. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  We  have 
an  81-19  breakdown,  81  percent  going 
to  the  majority,  19  percent  to  the  mi- 
nority on  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee,  and  we  could  go  on  down 
the  list. 

These  investigative  staff  slots  that 
are  opened  up  are  particularly  inter- 
esting. For  example,  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  there  are  49  members  on 
the  Democratic  staff  for  investigative 
purposes,  5  on  the  Republican  staff. 

Now.  I  know  as  well  as  most  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  know  that  probably 
every  Republican  staff  member  is 
worth  two  or  three  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle;  but  the  fact  still  is  that  we 
are  being  seriously  shortchanged  on 
the  minority  side  when  it  comes  to  the 
appointment  of  the  staff,  and  when  we 
put  more  money  into  the  legislative 
appropriation,  that  is  not  more  money 
to  top  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
research  issues  in  order  to  participate 
fully  in  the  debate.  Instead,  what  it  is, 
is  more  money  that  is  split  in  a  griev- 
ously unfair  manner  that  helps  the 


Democrats  have  an  overwhelming  re- 
search, mailing,  and  other  support 
staff,  that  is  unfair  to  us. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
the  gentlemsm  is  a  fair-minded  individ- 
ual. I  know  the  gentleman  is  sincere  in 
his  point,  but  I  would  want  to  put  on 
the  record  that  this  is  the  rule  11 
funding  and  it  says  in  the  rule  itself 
that  a  third  of  the  staff  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  minority. 

So  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  Ju- 
risdiction, much  discretion  for  any 
chairman  or  subcommittee  chairman 
to  really  hurt  the  minority  inordinate- 
ly. In  fact,  I  am  sure  in  some  cases  the 
minority  does  better.  Maybe  there  is 
some  flexibility,  depending  on  the  re- 
lationships between  ranking  minority 
members  and  the  chairman. 

But  in  the  rule  itself  which  provides 
for  this  guarantee  of  30  professional 
staff  per  committee,  the  minority  is 
protected. 

D  1530 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  appreciate  the  point 
that  the  gentleman  has  made,  because 
it  is  true  that  in  this  particular  rule 
that  we  have  under  discussion  at  the 
moment  that  there  is  some  protection 
for  the  minority,  but  on  a  general 
basis  the  minority  has  virtually  no 
protection  when  it  comes  to  the  pro- 
viding of  funds  for  committee  staff.  I 
guess  that  that  is  the  general  point 
that  I  am  making,  that  if  we  are  going 
to  throw  more  money  into  this  legisla- 
tive appropriation,  that  we  should  be 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
that  money  is  going  to  support  the 
majority  staff  in  what  is  obviously  an 
unfair  apportionment  of  those  funds. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  only  clout 
that  the  Republicans  of  the  minority 
have  is  to  withhold  our  votes  from  re- 
quests for  unseemly  increases  in  fund- 
ing as  we  are  being  asked  to  provide  at 
the  current  time. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  quick 
calculation  of  this  increase  from  post- 
Gramm-Rudman  figures,  a  little  over 
$42  million,  to  $48  million,  shows  an 
increase  of  over  13  percent,  a  little 
over  13  percent.  That  is  far  more  than 
the  3  percent  available  to  other  Feder- 
al workers,  and  far  more— we  Icnow 
that  we  see  negotiations  around  the 
country,  in  Philadelphia  and  in  De- 
troit, and  we  luiow  what  is  going  on 
there— and  this  I  think  is  just  highly 
inappropriate,  especially  in  these 
times. 

A  quick  calculation  here  of  an  in- 
crease of  $5,500,000  for  2.000  employ- 
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ees  comes  out  to  $2,800  apiece.  I  do  not 
know  where  all  that  money  goes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  confused  by 
some  of  this  discussion.  The  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  says,  and  I 
think  properly,  that  if  you  take  last 
year's  expenditure  number  and  add  3 
percent,  you  should  cover  handsomely 
all  the  employees— not  handsomely, 
but  with  the  same  increase  that  we 
intend  to  give  through  the  bureaucra- 
cy and  to  legislative  employees.  With  3 
percent,  they  should  all  be  covered.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  Gramm-Rudman 
was  effective,  and  we  actually  made 
some  real  cuts,  we  would  have  less  em- 
ployees on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  3  percent  would  be 
more  than  enough  to  cover  the  3  per- 
cent pay  raise. 

The  distinguished  chairman  says  no, 
we  are  just  giving  everybody  a  normal 
raise.  Can  the  chairman  explain  that  a 
little  better  to  me,  please? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  just  reiterate  that  this  is 
that  area  of  the  rules  that  provides 
each  standing  committee  with  their  30 
professional  staff— two-thirds  to  the 
majority  and  one-third  to  the  minori- 
ty. We  fund  those  30  and  provide  for 
an  amount  that  is  in  accord  with 
normal  compensation  for  merit  or 
cost-of-living  increases.  We  have  done 
nothing  more  than  that. 

I  think  that  there  are  committees 
that  probably  are  using  this  source 
perhaps  more  than  they  may  have  in 
the  past,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  recommending  an  inordinate 
amount  of  money,  given  the  responsi- 
bilities that  our  committees  have  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentleman 
talked  about  the  figure  of  $70  million. 
Would  that  be  the  number  if  each 
committee  took  its  30  slots  and  allot- 
ted them  at  maximum  salary? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  OK.  And  the  $51 
million  is  what  your  staff  estimated 
would  be  spent  out  if  we  maintained 
the  same  standing  rate. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  That  was  the  request 
that  was  made  of  us.  We  reduced  that 
request  by  $3.1  million. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  That  was  what  was 
asked  of  you. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  We  reduced  that  to  $48 
million. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Your  problem,  if  we 
can  continue,  is  that  this  is  mandato- 
ry, and  you  have  no  choice  about  fund- 
ing it  if  the  committees  choose  to  use 
this  much. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Under  the  allowance 
made  in  the  rule,  we  make  an  assump- 
tion about  the  level  at  which  the  com- 


mittees will  make  use  of  this  allowance 
and  we  try  to  approximate  in  the  ap- 
propriations process  what  we  thiiik  is 
reasonable. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
disagree  with  you  on  the  rule  XI  em- 
ployees, but  let  your  eye  nm  down 
then  to  the  standing,  select,  and  spe- 
cial committees,  which  we  call  the  in- 
vestigative staff.  Do  you  consider  that 
to  be  a  mandatory  funding  as  well? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  believe,  in  order  to 
deal  with  the  requirements  that  the 
committee  chairmen  and  ranking 
members  have,  that  we  have  to  consid- 
er both  of  these  in  that  category. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  problem  here  is 
that  we  have  the  rule  XI  staff,  the 
statutory  staff,  and  we  also  have  the 
investigative  staff.  Between  them, 
they  will  cost  $90  million  this  year. 
Then,  in  addition,  you  have  the  CBO 
staff,  the  OTA  staff,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  staff,  the  budget 
staff.  When  you  throw  all  those  num- 
bers together,  you  are  well  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  are 
mandatory,  or  would  seem  to  be.  My 
position  is,  however,  that  if  we  would 
exercise  some  real  diligence  and  try  to 
keep  the  lid  on  all  these  expenditures, 
we  could  make  what  seem  to  be  man- 
datory expenditures  into  discretionary 
expenditures.  Then  we  could,  in  fact, 
exert  some  discipline  on  ourselves. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  and  his  great  luiowl- 
edge  on  this  subject.  One  point  that  I 
wanted  to  bring  out  is  the  fact  that  we 
face  possible  sequestration  under 
Gramm-Rudman,  come  the  fall,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  say  that  there  are  any 
motives  here— in  fact,  I  am  not  saying 
that— but  in  a  sense,  by  raising  it  to 
$48  million,  these  committee  staff  sal- 
aries, in  a  sense  we  give  that  area  a 
cushion  that  if  sequestration  comes 
along,  the  conunittees  and  their  staffs 
will  not  have  to  cut  back,  like  many 
other  programs  that  are  hit  by  seques- 
tration, if  those  people  are  not  already 
hired. 

In  a  sense,  this  becomes  a  mecha- 
nism to  protect  committee  staffs  from 
sequestration  under  Gramm-Rudman. 
I  am  not  saying  that  was  the  intent  at 
all.  but  that  is  how  it  would  work  out. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  I  can  pref- 
ace my  conunents  with  my  usual  re- 
gards to  the  committee,  and  as  usual 
they    are    sincere.    I    was    kidding    a 


member  of  the  Conunittee  on  Appro- 
priations earlier  today  tliat  we  may 
have  to  call  you  the  turnip  committee 
because  you  defend  your  turf  very 
well. 

This  amendment  intrigues  me,  and  I 
was  particularly  intrigued  by  the  com- 
ments from  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
because  there  is  a  pattern  here,  a  pat- 
tern that  he  talked  about,  and  one 
that  I  think  in  effect  we  need  to  focus 
on,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
that  he  raised  that  indeed  by  the 
staffing  of  Congress  we  load  the  dice 
in  favor  of  the  majority  party  as  op- 
posed to  the  minority  party. 

I'  think  that  the  numbers  are  very 
clear  there,  and  it  is  fairly  clear  to  me 
that  if  you  look  at  the  staff  numbers, 
looking  at  investigative  staff,  that  rule 
XI  certainly  comes  apart.  But  even 
when  you  allow  the  rule  XI,  I  find  it 
interesting  that  42  percent  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  are  afforded 
something  like  a  third  of  the  seats  on 
committees  and  a  third  of  the  staff, 
and  that  is  an  old  story. 

That  is  an  interesting  story,  but  one 
that  frankly  is  a  little  more  partisan 
than  I  would  like  to  be,  but  I  would 
like  to  take  a  look  at  it  from  the  other 
point  of  view.  Let  us  think  of  commit- 
tees as  special-interest  groups  that  are 
fostering  and  encouraging  programs  in 
which  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  especially  the  leadership  members 
of  the  committee  on  both  sides,  have 
invested  a  great  deal  of  their  political 
careers  and  a  good  deal  of  their  con- 
stituents' interests.  Then  we  see  that 
the  committee  has  a  built-in  interest 
in  either  extending  spending  or  at 
least  protecting  from  any  cuts  in 
spending. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  us  that 
have  worked  long  and  hard  trying  to 
find  ways  to  make  spending  cuts  on  a 
line-item-by-line-item  basis.  The  staff 
that  we  have  to  help  us  do  the  re- 
search and  the  investigation  is  our 
own  congressional  staff,  and  let  me 
tell  you,  mine  gets  spread  very,  very 
thinly  as  my  young  staff  works  any- 
where from  8  in  the  morning  to  11  at 
night,  and  on  weekends,  trying  to 
catch  up  with  all  the  facts  and  figures 
and  information  that  we  have  to  work. 

We  do  not  have  committee  staff  to 
help  out  on  this  process.  When  we 
come  to  the  floor  to  present  our 
amendments,  we  present  them  against 
the  background  work  of  enormous 
conunittee  staffs,  so  that  in  effect  you 
can  say  it  is  the  public  interest  nm- 
ning  against  the  special  interests 
where  we  staff  the  special-interest 
committees. 

I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  any- 
body's work  on  a  committee  that  way. 
I  understand  that,  and  naturally  each 
and  every  one  of  us  as  a  representative 
of  our  district  understands  our  respon- 
sibility to  represent  our  district. 
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Somebody  said  something  earlier  in 
this  debate  about  a  fair  playing  field.  I 
am  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  those 
who  are  committed  to  cutting  spend- 
ing do  not  have  a  fair  playing  field 
with  those  that  are  committed  to  in- 
creasing spending,  or  at  least  holding 
from  cuts  in  spending. 

The  thing  that  tilts  the  playing  field 
in  favor  of  more  spending  is  the  com- 
mittee staff  that  the  spending  side  has 
to  support  its  work  as  over  and  against 
the  other  side  trying  to  make  spending 
cuts.  So  this  becomes  a  crucial  amend- 
ment if  we  are  going  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  process  by  which  this 
body  year  in  and  year  out  spends  too 
much  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  would  suggest  that  one  thing  we 
might  want  to  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  is  that  the  House  has  too 
many  committees.  For  the  life  of  me.  I 
do  not  know  the  value  of  a  select  com- 
mittee if  it  is  not  political  posturing 
back  home.  I  wiU  tell  you  that  wheth- 
er you  are  a  majority  or  minority 
members.  I  do  not  understand  why 
you  want  to  be  on  a  committee  that 
has  no  ability  to  bring  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

But  it  gets  staffed;  it  gets  funded.  It 
spends  time,  generally  back  in  the 
committee  members'  districts,  holding 
hearings  so  that  that  Member  can 
demonstrate  his  concern  over  the 
problem. 

That  is  what  we  are  spending  our 
money  for.  I  am  going  to  suggest  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  if  we 
can  ever  get  to  where  we  ought  to  be. 
fewer  committees,  fewer  committee 
staffs,  more  work  done  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  bodies,  less  deference  to 
what  I  have  come  to  call  the  sover- 
eignties of  the  committees,  vote  "yes" 
on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man    from     North     Carolina     [Mr. 

COBETl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RKcoRocD  von 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  172,  noes 
237,  not  voting  22.  as  foUows: 

(RoU  No.  256] 

AYES-172 


Applegmte 

Boehlert 

Com  best 

Archer 

Boulter 

Conte 

Armey 

Breaux 

Coughlin 

Brown  (CO) 

Courter 

Bartlett 

Burton  (IN) 

Craig 

Barton 

CaUahan 

Crane 

Bateman 

Chandler 

Daniel 

BedeU 

Chappie 

Dannemeyer 

Bennett 

Cheney 

Darden 

BenUey 

Coats 

DaKhle 

Bereuter 

Cobey 

Daub 

BiUraUs 

Coble 

DeL*y 

BUley 

Coienian  (MO) 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreter 

Duncan 

Eckert<NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Pawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Franklin 

Frerael 

Gallo 

Oekas 

Oilman 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Gregg 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hanunerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hller 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 


Ackerman 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Herman 

BeviU 

Blaggl 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Boraki 

BOKO 

Boucher 
Boxer 
Brooks 
Broomlield 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coyne 
Davis 

de  laOatza 
DeUums 
Derrick 


Lloyd 

Loerner 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lbngren 

Mack 

Martin  (ID 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Ntelson 

O.ley 

Packard 

Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

NOES— 237 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertol 

HiUls 

Horton 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stallings 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
SwlndaU 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzln 
Thomas  (CA) 
Torricelli 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walgren 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whlttaker 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wylie 

Young (FL) 
Zschau 


Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaplur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulskl 


Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 


Rahall 

Rangel 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 


Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thomas  (QA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 
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Barnard 

Barnes 

Campbell 

Carney 

Collins 

Crockett 

DioGuardi 

Edgar 


Feighan 

Flippo 

Fowler 

Gingrich 

Grotberg 

Gunderson 

Hartnett 

Leiand 


Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Moore 

Parrls 

Waldon 

Weaver 


D  1600 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  TALLON,  WYLIE.  and 
KINDNESS  and  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illi- 
nois changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  SWINDAIX 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Swindall: 
Page  14.  line  13.  strike  "$25,227,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$25,135,550. " 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer 
two  amendments  which  I  have  at  the 
desk  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 
to  the  offering  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  still  remember 
some  19  months  ago  after  being  sworn 
in  to  this  august  body  the  President  of 
the  United  States  inviting  each  of  the 
freshman  Members  and  their  spouse 
to  the  White  House  for  a  get-acquaint- 
ed dinner. 

At  that  dinner  he  shared  an  anec- 
dote about  a  freshman  Member  of 
Congress  who  went  over  to  George- 


town with  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  a  member  of  the  administration  to 
discuss,  undoubtedly,  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, that  kept  them  in  Georgetown 
until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 

They  came  out  to  the  Congressman's 
car.  only  to  have  the  Congressman  dis- 
cover that  he  had  locked  his  keys  in 
the  car.  At  that  point  he  turned  to  his 
two  colleagues  and  told  them  he  was 
going  back  into  the  restaurant  to  get  a 
coathanger  so  he  could  pry  the  lock 
open.  At  that  point  the  gentleman 
from  the  Senate  said  he  really  did  not 
think  that  that  was  a  good  idea.  He 
was  afraid  somebody  would  misunder- 
stand what  he  was  doing  and  that 
before  they  could  explain  themselves 
they  would  find  headlines  the  next 
morning  saying  that  they  had  been 
caught  in  Georgetown  breaking  into  a 
car. 

Well,  at  that  point  the  Congressman 
said  he  agreed,  and  what  would  the 
Senator  suggest.  The  Senator  said, 
"Well,  I  think  I  have  a  pocket  knife 
that  I  think  I  can  cut  just  enough  of 
the  rubber  so  that  I  can  slip  my  finger 
in  and  unlock  the  door."  Well,  at  that 
point  the  Congressman  shook  his  head 
and  said,  "I  don't  think  that's  a  very 
good  idea  either.  I  am  afraid  somebody 
will  see  what  you  are  doing  and  think 
that  you  are  just  too  stupid  to  know 
how  to  use  a  coathanger." 

Well,  at  that  point  the  fellow  from 
the  State  Department  who  had  been 
watching  all  of  this  transpire  looked  at 
both  of  them  and  said,  "Frankly,  I 
don't  care  how  you  resolve  it,  I  just 
hope  you  do  it  in  a  hurry  because  it  is 
getting  ready  to  rain  and,  frankly,  I 
am  afraid  you  are  not  going  to  get  into 
it  in  time  to  put  your  top  up." 

The  point  the  President  was  making 
was  that  sometimes  we  get  so  caught 
up  in  the  big  picture  that  we  fail  to  see 
the  smaller  picture,  the  detail. 

I  think  that  is  certainly  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  look  at  an  ap- 
propriations process  that  will  ulti- 
mately approach  $1  trillion,  it  is  cer- 
tainly easy  to  think  that  $100,000, 
$200,000,  even  a  $1  million  appropria- 
tion is  not  significant.  What  my 
amendment  which  strikes  $25,227,000 
and  substitutes  the  figure  of 
$25,135,550,  which  is  basically  a 
$91,450  reduction  to  eliminate  auto- 
matic elevator  operators  is  exactly  the 
type  of  issue  that  we  all  must  recog- 
nize infuriates  our  constituents  who 
recognize  that  they  are  making  real 
sacrifices  as  we  face  deficit  reduction 
measures.  And  here  we  are  in  our  own 
House  office  buildings  paying  people 
literally  $13,000  a  year  on  a  part-time 
basis  to  punch  automatic  elevator  but- 
tons. 

My  amendment  does  not  fire 
anyone.  It  was  drafted  very  carefully 
not  to  fire  anyone  but,  rather,  to  rec- 
ognize that  over  the  last  3  years  we 
have  had  exactly  100  percent  turnover 


in  the  positions  of  automatic  elevator 
operator  in  the  House  office  buildings. 

Specifically,  there  are  14  of  these  in- 
dividuals. The  total  budget  is  $182,900. 
My  amendment,  if  adopted,  which  I 
am  sure  it  will  be.  would  reduce  in  half 
that  amount  so  that  we  simply  do  not 
replace  these  individuals  as  they 
resign. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize that,  while  $91,500  may  not  be  a 
great  deal— of  course,  many  people 
could  buy  a  couple  of  homes  for  that 
amount— it  is  very  important  that  we 
set  the  example  in  our  own  appropria- 
tions. 

Certainly  if  you  look  at  the  absurdi- 
ty of  having  automatic  elevator  opera- 
tors and  paying  them  that  type  of 
money,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  selfish 
luxury.  I  think  more  so  than  any 
other  Member  of  this  body,  I  have  the 
right  to  offer  this  amendment  because 
my  office  is  literally  the  furthest 
office  from  this  Capitol  floor.  I  am  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  Cannon  Building, 
and  it  literally  takes  me  no  longer 
than  6  minutes  to  walk  here.  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  colleagues  up  on  the  fifth 
floor  can  relate  to  that. 

So  my  point  is  this:  We  do  not  need 
to  be  throwing  away  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  pay  patronage  jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Swindall]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Swin- 
dall was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  My  point  is  these 
are  patronage  positions.  I  have  heard 
arguments  that  they  are  handicapped 
individuals,  that  they  are  minorities, 
that  they  are  senior  citizens.  That 
simply  is  not  true. 

I  have  checked,  and  they  are  not  any 
of  those  capacities.  They  are  patron- 
age positions,  and  we  pay  literally 
$13,000  for  patronage  at  times  when 
individuals  are  being  asked  to  take 
freezes  in  cost-of-living  adjustments 
and  what  have  you. 

One  other  point  I  would  make  is 
that  is  is  utterly  illogical  to  have,  as 
we  have,  for  example,  in  the  Cannon 
Office  Building,  a  4-foot  by  3-foot  9- 
inch  elevator  consumed  with  an  extra 
body  that  sits  in  a  chair.  If  you  go  at 
any  time  to  the  No.  6  elevator  in  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  you 
will  find  what  I  find  when  this  individ- 
ual is  in  her  post:  an  individual  sitting 
in  a  chair  talking  on  a  telephone  and 
reading  a  book.  I  will  never  forget  3 
weeks  ago  I  got  on  that  elevator, 
hoping  to  go  immediately  down  to  the 
bottom  floor,  as  I  had  been  promised, 
only  to  find  that  we  made  five  stops 
and  it  took  me  longer  to  get  there. 
And  I  was  actually  told  by  the  Archi- 
tect's Office  that  the  purpose  of  this 
automatic  elevator  operator  is  to  keep 
the  elevator  moving  quickly  so  that 
Members  can  go  rapidly  to  the  floor. 


So  they  are  not  even  serving  that 
purpose.  I  think  we  should  close  this 
argument  by  recognizing  that  the 
Senate  did  this  5  years  ago.  They 
eliminated  the  automatic  elevator  op- 
erators for  their  own  Senate  office 
buildings,  and  they  seem  to  be  faring 
just  as  well  without  them.  I  think  that 
we  can  follow  their  prudent  example 
by  saying  that  we  will  at  least  do  that 
ourselves  by  not  rehiring  individuals 
a£  they  resign. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  on  a  very  fervent  rendi- 
tion, in  his  presentation  to  the  body.  I 
have  no  desire  to  criticize  my  friend 
from  Colorado  Mr.  Brown,  who  has 
offered  this  amendment  so  frequently 
in  recent  years,  but  I  must  say  I  think 
the  gentleman  deserves  an  Oscar  for 
his  performance. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  is  often  handed  out  to  newer 
Members,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
has  ever  carried  out  this  responsibility 
with  any  greater  elan  than  the  gentle- 
man has. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  the 
reason  that  I  accepted  this  responsibil- 
ity was  that  when  I  ran  last  time,  I 
found  that  of  all  the  issues  that  I 
talked  about  in  defeating  a  five-term 
incumbent  was  the  electorate  was  out- 
raged by  our  spending  money  for  auto- 
matic elevator  operators.  They  could 
not  believe  that  we  actually  are  paying 
money  for  people  to  punch  buttons 
that  we  ourselves  can  punch. 

I  yield  back. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comment.  I  would  simply  say 
that  when  the  electorate  hears  only 
one  side  of  any  given  issue,  it  may  well 
be  that  they  become  outraged.  I  hope 
that  in  the  next  several  minutes,  and  I 
hope  not  to  take  the  entire  time,  we 
could  do  something  that  would  remove 
some  of  the  outrage  and  perhaps  bal- 
ance the  equation  a  little  bit. 

A  little  bit  of  history  is  always 
useful.  In  fact,  I  seem  to  have  to  recite 
it  every  year  this  time. 

This  amendment,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  is  aimed  at  14  people,  many  of 
them  are  elderly,  some  are  disabled. 
They  are  by  definition  lower-income 
people  who  earn  $13,000  per  year. 

To  put  it  in  perspective,  there  are  67 
elevators  in  the  House  office  buildings. 
Of  these,  only  six  have  operators.  A 
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number  of  people  are  relatively  new  to 
these  jobs,  but  there  are  individuals 
who  have  been  in  them  since  October 
1968,  for  example.  I  think  the  average 
citizen  does  not  understand  that, 
unlike  the  Senate,  that  has  no  time 
limit  on  their  votes.  Members  of  the 
House  are  required  to  be  on  the  House 
floor  within  15  minutes  alter  a 
quorum  or  vote  is  ordered.  Therefore, 
it  is  important  that  we  have  the  help 
of  these  individuals  to  expedite  the  op- 
eration of  the  elevators  so  that  we 
answer  the  roUcalls  that  we  are  re- 
quired to  make  to  perform  our  duties 
for  our  colleagues  and  for  our  con- 
stituents. 

We  originally  had  52  operators  in 
the  House  office  buildings  a  decade 
ago.  That  has  now  been  reduced  down 
to  a  point  where  we  have  only  14 
people.  I  believe  it  is  responsible  for  us 
to  maintain  those  14  people  who  are 
necessary  since  they  work  two  shifts.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  imprudent  re- 
duction. 

The  Members  of  this  body  have  been 
through  this  exercise  many  times 
before.  I  would  hope  they  would  vote 
"no,"  and  I  hope  we  could  go  to  a  vote 
quickly. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  I  must,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  first  of  all  say  that  I  have 
searched  and  found  that  the  state- 
ment with  respect  to  these  individuals 
being  handicapped  or  elderly  is  simply 
not  true  with  respect  to  the  House 
office  buildings. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  I  could  reclaim  my 
time,  I  would  urge  that  Members 
simply  use  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  they  could  rebut  that  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  SWINDALX..  And  second,  let  me 
make  this  observation,  that  even  if 
that  were  true  I  think  that  we  need  to 
be  sensitive  to  the  elderly,  handi- 
capped and  minority  and  low-income 
individuals  whose  taxpayer  dollars  are 
going  to  finance  this  type  of  nonsense. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comment,  and  I  reclaim  my 
time. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  Just  wonder,  since  we  are  having  a 
problem  getting  our  mail  delivered  and 
we  seem  to  be  able  to  get  over  here, 
maybe  we  could  transfer  them  to  sort 
mail  and  might  satisfy  a  couple  of 
problems  that  are  affecting  the  Mem- 
bers. 

VLi.  FAZIO.  I  have  had  a  number  of 
individuals  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
indicate  a  concern  about  the  arrival 
time  of  their  mail,  and  I  can  say  that, 


without  reprogramming  funds,  Mr. 
Rota  has  been  able  to  make  some 
economies  and  we  now  have  an  in- 
crease in  personnel  in  order  to  ensure 
that  our  mail  does  arrive  in  our  offices 
in  a  relatively  rapid  manner. 

D  1615 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  a  spe- 
cial problem  for  those  of  us  who 
choose  to  reside  in  the  Longworth 
Building.  I  supported  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado  in  his  earlier  attempts  for 
these  cutbacks,  but  I  assure  you  that 
if  you  do  not  have  Jim  or  Catherine  or 
Patrick  in  those  elevators,  many  times 
they  do  not  work. 

Having  been  on  an  elevator  whose 
door  would  not  open  during  a  vote,  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  and  also  my 
colleague  from  Georgia  with  whose 
intent  I  respect,  that  does  present  a 
problem. 

So  for  those  Longworth  dwellers,  we 
do  have  a  special  problem. 

I  hasten  to  add  I  do  not  know  what 
it  would  cost  to  modernize  the  eleva- 
tors in  Longworth  so  they  can  go  with 
the  same  kind  of  speed  with  regard  to 
our  other  House  office  buildings  and 
over  in  the  Senate.  But  we  do  have  a 
special  problem  in  Longworth. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments,  having  been  in 
the  Longworth  most  of  the  time  that  I 
have  been  in  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Swindall]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   SWINDALL.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  168,  noes 
238.  not  voting  25.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  257] 
AYES-ieS 


Archer 

Cobey 

Erkert  (NY) 

Armey 

Coble 

Edwards  (OK) 

Badtuun 

Coleman  (MO) 

Emerson 

Bartlett 

Combest 

Erdrelch 

Barton 

Conte 

Pawell 

Bennett 

Courter 

Fiedler 

Bereuter 

CralK 

Fields 

BlUnUUs 

Crane 

Prenzel 

Bliley 

Daniel 

Gallo 

Boulter 

Dannemeyer 

Oekas 

Brown  (CO) 

Darden 

Gibbons 

Burton  (IN) 

Daub 

Oilman 

Byron 

DeLay 

Ginsrtch 

Callahan 

Derrick 

Olickman 

Carper 

DeWlne 

Ooodllng 

Chandler 

DIoGuardi 

Oradlson 

Cheney 

Doman  (CA) 

Gregg 

Clincer 

Dreier 

Hall.  Ralph 

CoaU 

Dyson 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

McEwen 

Siljander 

Hendon 

McMillan 

Slattery 

Henry 

Michel 

Slaughter 

Hiler 

Miller  (OH) 

Smith  (NE) 

Hillis 

Miller  (WA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hopkins 

Monson 

Smith,  Denny 

Hubbard 

Montgomery 

(OR) 

Huckaby 

Moorhead 

Smith,  Robert 

Hunter 

Morrison  (WA) 

(NH) 

Hyde 

Nelson 

Smith.  Robert 

Ireland 

Nielson 

(OR) 

Jenkins 

Olin 

Snowe 

Johnson 

Oxley 

Solomon 

Jones  (OK) 

Packard 

Spratt 

Kanjorski 

Pashayan 

Stallings 

Kasich 

Pease 
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Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  SPENCE. 
and  Mr.  McCLOSKEY  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FRENZEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel:  On 
page  29,  after  line  18.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  308.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this 
Act.  except  for  the  payment  to  Grace  Ad- 
dabbo  specified  in  the  item  relating  to  "Pay- 
ments to  widows  and  heirs  of  deceased 
Members  of  Congress,"  and  except  for  the 
payment  to  the  Office  of  the  Chaplain  spec- 
ified in  the  item  relating  to  "Salaries  Offi- 
cers and  Employees"  in  Title  I.  shall  be  re- 
duced by  3.51  percent." 

Mr.  FRENZEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
going  to  ask  if  the  gentleman  would 
indicate  whether  this  is  his  across-the- 
board  amendment? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  my  across- 
the-board  amendment. 


Mr.  FAZIO.  Then  if  it  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  be  limited  to  40 
minutes,  the  time  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  Frenzel]  and  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  suggest  20  minutes? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  be  more 
than  happy  to  accommodate  the  gen- 
tleman and,  I  am  sure,  all  our  col- 
leagues with  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  time  to  be  provided  on  this 
amendment  is  20  minutes,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  and  I 
have  agreed  on  20  minutes  of  debate 
because  we  have  debated  a  number  of 
these  across-the-board  amendments 
returning  spending  to  the  higher  au- 
thority amount  of  1986.  The  numbers 
are  different  in  each  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  California  and 
I  have  agreed  to  this  reduction  in  time 
so  that  the  Members  would  have  a 
chance  to  go  about  their  business  at 
the  end  of  the  day  and  both  of  us 
would  be  indebted  to  the  membership 
if  we  could  have  order  so  that  we  could 
move  this  right  along.  It  may  be  possi- 
ble to  do  this  in  less  than  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sent  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter.  Those  of  you  who 
scanned  it  will  understand  that  this 
year's  appropriation  is  up  about  $46.2 
million  over  last  year's  appropriation 
sub-sequestered. 

Now.  that  is  about  $3.62  million 
above  last  year's  appropriation,  so  my 
amendment  cuts  across  the  board  3.51 
percent  in  an  attempt  to  get  our 
spending  down  to  last  year's  level,  that 
is  to  enact  a  BA  freeze. 

Now.  there  are  two  very  small  items 
in  the  appropriation  that  are  except- 
ed. One  is  the  Chaplain's  Office,  be- 
cause there  is  only  one  person  in  it. 
His  salary  is  the  whole  amount.  The 
other  is  payment  to  a  widow  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  again  the 
only  amount  in  that  item.  I  felt  it  was 
inappropriate  to  cut  those  two 
amoimts.  so  I  split  my  3.51  cut  across 
the  rest  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  doing  this  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  exceedingly  impor- 


tant that  the  House  get  its  appropria- 
tions down  to  a  rock  bottom  level  so 
that  when  our  sequester  resolution 
comes  along,  we  will  be  able  to  pass  a 
very  small  sequester  resolution  and 
still  meet  our  targets. 

I  realize  all  the  objections  to  an 
across-the-board  amendment.  They 
are  many  and  numerous  and  I  would 
agree  with  them. 

There  are  some  advantages,  howev- 
er, in  that  they  ratify  the  imperative 
spending  decisions  made  by  the  sub- 
committee so  that  I  do  not  pick  out 
one  item  that  they  like  and  I  do  not 
like. 

What  I  have  done  is  said  all  the 
items  will  remain  the  same  proportion 
with  those  two  small  exceptions  that 
the  committee  decided  on,  and  I  will 
make  a  small  cut,  if  possible,  across 
the  board,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to 
get  to  last  year's  BA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  awfully  easy 
when  we  are  dealing  with  certain  ap- 
propriations to  take  shots.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  anj^thing  that  smacks  of 
that  kind  of  activity. 

I  do  feel  that  it  is  appropriate,  how- 
ever, to  suggest  that  this  is  the  part  of 
our  budget  that  is  fully  spent  on  our- 
selves and  our  own  activities.  If  we  are 
going  to  allow  ourselves  these  very 
large  increases,  and  I  pointed  out  in 
the  scheduled  debate  that  congression- 
al operations  budgets  are  increased 
over  6  percent,  very  nearly  by  7  per- 
cent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  our 
functions,  like  our  caucus  and  our  con- 
ference, are  increased  nearly  20  per- 
cent. 

I  believe  that  if  the  House  will  make 
the  decision  that  it  will  stand  for  some 
cuts,  that  it  will  stand  for  a  freeze  in 
its  total  operation,  then  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  do  good  things  on  the  recon- 
ciliation and  on  the  sequester  resolu- 
tion and  we  will  be  able  to  tell  the 
people  of  this  country  that  we  were 
willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  first  and 
then  we  asked  it  of  everybody  else. 

I  believe  that  the  freeze  amendment 
is  good  budget  policy.  It  will  make  our 
lives  easier  when  it  comes  time  for  se- 
questration and  that  it  will  not  unnec- 
essarily inconvenience  any  of  our  com- 
mittees or  ourselves. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
need  to  make  a  lengthy  defense  of  this 
budget  because  I  think  most  Members 
understand  that  it  is  rather  austere 
and  it  has  been  done  in  good  faith  on  a 
bipartisan  basis. 

If  we  adopt  this  Frenzel  amendment 
to  cut  across  the  board  by  3.5  percent, 
we  have  in  fact  made  a  decision,  and  I 
hope  we  do  not  make  it,  but  if  we  were 
to  accept  this  amendment,  we  will 
have  frozen  our  budget  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row.  This  would  be  another 
freeze  at  the  sequestered  level.  In 
other  words,  adopted  a  freeze  budget 
last  year  and  saw  it  cut  4.3  percent  by 
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Gramm-Rudman.     This     amendment 
would  freeze  it  again. 

My  colleagues  and  my  friends,  this 
cuts  at  the  vitals  of  this  very  impor- 
tant legislative  branch  of  our  Federal 
Government.  It  would  do  disastrous 
damage  to  our  ability  to  uphold  our 
constitutional  duties. 

We  have  been  exceedingly  responsi- 
ble in  the  way  we  have  marked  up  this 
bill.  Since  1985  we  have  increased  the 
funds  by  less  than  four-tenths  of  1 
percent  each  year.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other  program  in  Goverrunent 
that  has  had  that  kind  of  restriction. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  debate 
on  all  the  other  appropriations  bills 
about  whether  we  met  the  test  of  the 
budget  resolution.  I  want  to  make 
clear  to  everyone  that  we  have  met  it 
not  only  on  budget  authority,  but  we 
have  met  it  on  outlays  as  well.  We 
have  done  everything  that  has  been 
asked  of  us. 

We  have.  I  think,  a  responsible 
budget  which  is  over  last  year's  se- 
questered amount  by  3.5  percent. 
Before  Gramm-Rudman,  the  bill  is  ac- 
tually down  by  $9.1  million. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  executive 
branch  request  is  up  by  4  percent. 

The  CPI  is  projected  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  to  go  up  by 
more  than  4  percent.  We  are  under 
both  of  those. 

This  is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  The 
legislative  branch  since  1978  has  aver- 
aged annual  increases  of  only  5.8  per- 
cent. That  is  significantly  below  the 
executive  branch  increases  of  8.9  per- 
cent, and  less  than  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  average  increase  of  6.3 
percent  since  1978. 

In  fact,  therefore,  we  have  had  a  de- 
cline in  the  legislative  branch  funding 
in  real  dollars  since  1978. 

We  all  understand  what  Gramm- 
Rudman  has  brought  about.  Members 
are  complaining  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  6-  or  7-day  delay  in  mail  deliv- 
eries—I see  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Miller],  he  mentioned  it  to  me 
today— in  getting  mail  from  the  mail 
room  in  the  Capitol  to  Members'  of- 
fices. 

But  this  does  not  just  affect  congres- 
sional operations  or  Members  of  Con- 
gress. This  affects  the  entire  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government.  It  means 
we  are  cutting  back  on  the  GAO.  We 
are  cutting  back  on  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  the  face  of  in- 
creased responsibilities. 

It  means  that  despite  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities under  Gramm-Rudman, 
this  amendment  would  cut  back  some 
$600,000  on  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 
The  GAO  cut  was  $11  million. 
It  means  a  cut  back  on  the  Office  of 
Technology  assessment. 

It  seems  cuts  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress that  many,  many  people  have 
written  Congress  in  protest  about:  this 
would  impose  further  cuts  in  the  Li- 


brary of  Congress  of  some  $6.6  million, 
making  it  difficult  for  the  blind  and 
the  physically  handicapped  to  receive 
services,  making  it  difficult  to  preserve 
the  many  valuable  works  of  art  and 
texts  that  are  deteriorating,  forcing 
premature  closure  of  the  reading 
rooms,  making  reductions  in  copyright 
protection  activities  and  so  forth. 

If  this  amendment  is  approved  and  a 
Gramm-Rudman  sequestration  order 
is  approved  on  top  of  that,  the  legisla- 
tive branch  will  suffer  drastically  and 
I  believe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
our  ability  to  perform  our  services 
next  to  impossible. 

We  cannot  trade  off  cutbacks  in 
grants  and  loans  and  contract  author- 
ity. We  take  it  on  the  chin.  We  have  to 
fire  staff  and  give  up  computer  re- 
sources. 

It  would  be  counterproductive.  I 
hope  Members  will  stick  with  the  com- 
mittee in  its  responsible  effort.  We  are 
not  even  restoring  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts.  We  have  simply  pre- 
sented the  Members  a  bill  that  contin- 
ues the  downward  trend  in  employ- 
ment and  a  responsible  level  of  fiscal 
expenditure. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from     Mirmesota      [Mr. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  want  to  express  my  respect  and 
appreciation  for  the  task  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Fazio] 
and  his  committee  have  imdertaken  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor.  I 
know  that  Chairman  Fazio  does  not 
have  an  easy  job  in  putting  together  a 
legislative  appropriation  bill  and  it  is  a 
thankless  job,  because  regardless  of 
what  kind  of  appropriation  measure 
you  bring  to  the  floor,  it  is  going  to  be 
controversial  and  it  is  going  to  invite 
amendments. 

My  concern  is  in  sticking  to  a  princi- 
ple which  I  think  serves  us  well  long 
term  and  that  is  to  hold  funding  levels 
at  a  freeze  level  on  all  the  appropria- 
tion bills  that  reach  the  floor. 
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We  all  know  that  Gramm-Rudman 
sequestration  faces  us  if  we  do  not 
keep  our  spending  measures  within 
bounds.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  in  my 
judgment  to  hold  the  line  on  spending 
is  to  simply  say  in  every  category  that 
we  will  spend  no  more. 

This  appropriation  bill,  like  several 
before  it,  has  a  somewhat  higher  fund- 
ing level  than  we  are  spending  at  in 
this  current  fiscal  year.  The  only  way 
in  which  we  can  get  it  back  to  a  freeze 
level  is  to  adopt  an  amendment  like 
the  Prenzel  amendment.  With  the 
Frenzel  amendment  we  will  bring 
spending  in  this  bill  back  down  to  the 
post  sequestration  funding  level  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  If  we  carry  that  lower 
funding  level  forward,  we  stand  a 
better  chance  of  avoiding  sequestra- 


tion In  the  coming  year.  If  we  do  face 
sequestration  in  the  coming  year,  by 
freezing  these  appropriation  bills  as 
they  come  along  we  will  face  a  less 
stringent,  a  less  difficult,  a  less  deep 
sequestration  of  our  spending  in  vari- 
ous categories. 

Again,  if  we  want  to  make  budget  de- 
cisions less  painful  down  the  road,  it 
seems  appropriate  that  we  take  a  bite 
out  of  these  appropriation  bills  as 
they  come  to  the  floor  by  adopting  a 
freeze  amendment.  I  again  encourage 
Members  to  take  seriously  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel.  This 
amendment  will  bring  this  bill  down  to 
a  freeze  level,  and  I  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gaydos.]. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  the  most  pleasant  duty  to  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Chairman  Aw- 
NUNZio.  At  one  time  it  maybe  had  been 
considered  pleasant,  and  a  good  spot, 
but  today,  the  last  2  or  3  years  we 
have  been  in  a  very  difficult  position. 

The  maker  of  the  amendment  serves 
on  that  committee  with  me,  and  I 
think  that  he  would  agree  with  me 
before  this  whole  body  that  we  were 
pretty  tightf isted  last  year,  and  we  cut 
things  down  sul>stantially.  We  were  ac- 
cused of  being  unreasonable,  and  I  as  a 
chairman  had  to  repeatedly  and  am 
repeatedly  turning  down  many  chair- 
men's requests  for  additional  funds. 

I  will  give  you  a  good  practical  exam- 
ple. Chairman  Rodino  needed  funds 
desperately.  He  had  to  bypass  our 
committee  and  go  a  special  route  and 
ask  for  a  special  resolution  and  take 
the  time  of  this  House  in  order  to  fund 
those  needs. 

So  I  am  saying  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  we  have  practiced  aus- 
terity in  its  very  essence.  I  have  a  list 
here  of  what  the  various  standing  and 
select  committees  have  done  to  abide 
by  the  austerity  program  indicated  by 
Gramm-Rudman.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples. The  Judiciary  Committee  I 
mentioned  for  their  $50,000  had  to  go 
the  circuitous  route  that  they  did 
through  the  special  resolution.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  has  re- 
quested a  limited  $5,000.  which  I  had 
to  refuse  them— $5,000  in  that  very, 
very  sensitive  area.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  furloughed  every 
employee  in  that  committee  for  5  days 
every  month,  and  on  and  on.  The  Mer- 
chant Marine  Committee  has  perma- 
nently terminated  10  employees,  and 
the  Committee  on  Aging  will  furlough 
most  employees  for  3  weeks  coming  up 
tentatively.  HIS  already  has  terminat- 
ed 12  employees. 

I  conclude  by  very  clumsily  asldng 
this  group,  look  at  the  practicality  of 
what  this  cut  means. 


Mr.  FREINZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  this  body  have 
listened  to  our  two  distinguished  Mem- 
bers from  Minnesota.  I  have  been 
studying  this  process  now  I  think  in 
the  last  3  weeks  through  several  ap- 
propriations bills,  and  today  I  think 
that  I  hit  on  something. 

I  want  to  take  the  Members  back  to 
the  debate  on  Gramm-Rudman.  One 
Member  of  the  body  stood  in  the  well 
and  said  rather  graphically,  and  I  re- 
member the  gestures,  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  will  change  the  way  we  do 
business  in  this  body.  I  think  that  we 
need  to  be  aware  of  that,  because 
indeed  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  indeed  spoken, 
and  spoken  well,  for  how  hard  they 
have  worked,  and  they  have  worked 
hard. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  budget 
process  in  this  House,  beginning  with 
the  President's  budget,  which  is  a 
budget  for  current  services,  we  do  have 
a  current-services  process  where  we 
indeed  develop  spending  programs  and 
budgets  and  appropriations  bills  by 
looking  backward.  As  we  look  back- 
ward on  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past  and  how  hard  we  have  worked  to 
hold  spending  down  in  light  of  our 
past,  we  do  have  a  right  to  feel  good 
about  the  work  that  we  have  done. 
And  again  I  would  commend  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  for  doing  so. 

Yet  they  feel  the  frustration  for 
those  of  us  who  continually  seem  to  be 
out  here  saying  that  we  must  do  more, 
and  I  think  that  Mr.  Frenzel  has 
given  us  the  reason.  We  are  looking 
ahead.  The  fact  is,  and  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Budget  will  tell  you,  they  know 
that  when  it  comes  time  to  face  the 
music  on  Gramm-Rudman.  we  are 
going  to  be  $25  billion  short.  We  are 
going  to  face  the  possibility  of  a  $25 
billion  sequestration.  The  best  way  in 
the  world  to  minimize  that  pain  and 
that  heartburn  at  that  time  is  to  look 
into  each  and  every  one  of  these  ap- 
propriation bills  at  this  time  and  see 
where  we  can  do  more  to  cut  spending 
now  selectively,  creatively,  and  respon- 
sibly, in  order  to  avoid  those  very,  very 
painful  and  in  fact  unnecessary  across- 
the-board  cuts  later. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  talks  about  unnecessary  ex- 
penses. He  used  the  House  gym  as  a 
hotel.  Does  he  not  think  that  was  an 
abuse  of  taxpayers'  money? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]  has  expired. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Obey]. 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
simply  like  to  point  out.  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  that  this  bill  is 
both  within  the  BA  and  the  outlay 
numbers  in  the  budget  resolution.  So 
much  for  the  argmnent  about  the 
budget  resolution  and  sequestration. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  bill  has 
been  at  a  virtual  freeze  for  2  years.  In 
contrast,  the  Office  of  Administration 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  up  13.7  percent;  the  executive 
residence  of  the  White  House  is  up 
17.9  percent;  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  up  15  percent. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  has 
to  apologize  in  comparison  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  our  frugality. 

I  for  one  am  tired  of  having  adminis- 
tration witnesses  come  down  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  having  two 
rows  of  backup  for  every  witness,  and 
we  may  have  two  or  three  staff  people 
at  most  in  the  appropriations  process 
to  try  to  give  oversight  that  this  coim- 
try  has  a  right  to  expect  on  the  admin- 
istrative branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  some 
complaints  about  what  we  will  do  to 
our  budgets  and  how  we  may  destroy 
our  efficiency  around  here.  I  think 
that  it  is  fair  to  note  that  the  accounts 
that  we  are  talking  about  are  all  ex- 
panded in  this  particular  bill  by  more 
than  the  cost  of  living.  For  instance 
somebody  complained  about  CBO  and 
GAO.  CBO  is  up  7  percent;  GAO  is  up 
6  percent.  My  amendment  will  simply 
bring  them  down  to  a  level  which  will 
take  care  of  them,  they  will  be  getting 
an  inflation  allowance,  but  no  more. 

Committee  employees,  up  16  per- 
cent; the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions itself,  up  10  percent.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  need  those  very  large  in- 
creases. If  we  need  them,  perhaps  we 
can  forgo  them  for  a  1-year  period 
while  we  do  our  best  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  targets  that  we  have 
set  for  ourselves. 

This  is  a  pretty  simple  amendment.  I 
think  that  everybody  understands  it. 
It  has  all  the  infirmities  of  every 
across-the-board  amendment.  It  is  a 
bit  of  a  blunt  instnmient,  and  many 
Members  will  not  be  for  it  for  that 
reason. 

It  is  the  best  vehicle  that  is  available 
for  me  to  try  to  put  on  a  freeze  at  1986 
BA  levels. 
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I  believe  with  respect  to  congression- 
al operations,  there  will  still  be  plenty 
of  money  left  to  run  our  elevators  and 
to  do  our  staff  work  and  to  take  care 
of  our  necessary  expenses. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  be  the 
very  first  to  inflict  on  itself  a  little  sac- 
rifice so  that  it  could  then,  with  a 


clear  conscience,  vote  for  its  reconcilia- 
tion bills  and  vote  for  its  sequester. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  This  appropriation 
bill  is  within  the  1987  budget.  The 
budget  is  our  guideline.  Arbitrary  pick- 
ing of  freeze  amounts  in  1986  does  not 
do  the  job.  What  we  have  to  live 
within  are  the  outlays  and  the  budget 
authority  that  are  in  the  budget. 

This  appropriation  does  so,  even  if 
one  factors  in  what  the  other  body's 
outlays  and  budget  authority  are 
likely  to  be. 

For  that  reason.  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  my  good 
friend,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lewis]. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  chairman  for  yield- 
ing and  would  like  to  close  the  debate 
by  first  mentioning  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  process  of  developing 
this  bill,  we  have  had  really  fantastic 
bipartisan  support  as  we  have  gone 
through  the  very  difficult  task  of  de- 
veloping the  appropriations  measure 
that  provides  the  funding  for  the  nec- 
essary work  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  for  his 
work;  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. Bill  Frenzel,  for  the  work  that  he 
has  been  involved  in  in  attempting  to 
provide  some  restraint  in  terms  of 
Federal  spending  as  it  relates  to  the 
legislative  brsuich. 

This  bill  is  a  very,  very  effective  tool 
that  essentially  says  that  the  Congress 
is  providing  the  leadership  needed 
that  will  lead  toward  restraint  in 
spending. 

The  bill  is  some  $350  million  below 
the  302(b)  amount  in  the  budget,  both 
in  outlays  and  in  authority.  We  are  far 
below  those  projected  figures. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  member- 
ship to  realize  that  as  we  all  recognize, 
it  is  tough  to  vote  for  our  own.  In  this 
case,  we  have  done  the  job  of  cutting 
back  the  levels  of  expenditures  re- 
quested. 

I  urge  my  members  to  swallow  hard 
and  vote  for  their  own  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Panetta).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 
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lii.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  be  taken  on  the  pending  question 
following  the  quoriun  call.  Members 
will  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Ackennmn 
AkBka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspln 

AUins 

AuCoin 

BadhMn 

Bartlett 

Bmrton 

B«tfni»n 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeUenaon 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Biacci 

BUirakls 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bo«g5 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Bonker 

BorsU 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CX}) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carper 

CUT 

Chandler 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

CUnger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 


[RoU  No.  258] 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne, 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Daiuiemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeL«y 

Dellums 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

DoiuieUy 

Dorcan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert(NY) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Oallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 


Gradlson 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

HanUlton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Ijuitos 

LatU 

Leach  (LA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long 


Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineu 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxiey 

Packard 


Panetta 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Puraell 

Qulllen 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski  . 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbreiuier 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
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Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindall 

Syiuu- 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whilten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Pour  hundred  two 
Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Miiuiesota  [Mr.  Prenzel]  for  a 
recorded  vote.  Pive  minutes  will  be  al- 
lowed for  the  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  199,  noes 
209,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  2591 
AYES-199 

Andrews 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

BarUett 


Barton 

BenUey 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bates 

Bilirakis 

Bedell 

Bllley 

Bennett 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickitison 

DioGuardi 

Dornan  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glicliman 

Goodling 

Gradlson 

Gregg 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuCoin 
Beilenson 
Berman 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonlor(MI) 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 
Can- 
Chapman 


Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

LuJan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Molinari 

Monson 

Mcrarhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

OxIey 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

NOES— 209 

ChappeU 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

E^rans(IL) 

Faacell 

Fazio 

Flippo 

Florio 


Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Deruiy 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walgren 
Walker 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wortley 
Wylie 

Young  (FL) 
Zschau 


Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 
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Kaptur 

Morrison  (CT) 

Smith  (LA) 

Kastenmeier 

Mrazek 

Solarz 

Keiuielly 

Murphy 

Spratt 

Kildee 

Murtha 

St  Germain 

Kleczka 

Myers 

Staggers 

Kolter 

Natcher 

Stark 

Kostmayer 

Neal 

Stokes 

LaFalce 

Nowak 

Studds 

Lantos 

Oakar 

Swift 

Lehman  (CA) 

Oberstar 

Synar 

Lehman  (FL) 

Obey 

TaUon 

Leiand 

Ortiz 

Thomas  (GA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Owens 

Torres 

Levine  (CA) 

Panetu 

Torricelli 

Lewis  (CA) 

Pease 

Towns 

Upinski 

Pepper 

Traficant 

Livingston 

Perkins 

Traxler 

Long 

Price 

Udall 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rangel 

Vento 

Lowry  (WA) 

Reid 

Visclosky 

Luken 

Richardson 

Volkmer 

Lundlne 

Rodino 

Waldon 

Man  ton 

Roe 

WaUins 

Markey 

Rose 

Waxman 

Martinez 

Rostenkowski 

Weaver 

Matsui 

Rowland  (GA) 

Weiss 

Mavroules 

Roybal 

Wheat 

Mazzoli 

Rudd 

Whitley 

McDade 

Russo 

Whitlen 

McHugh 

Sabo 

WUliams 

McKinney 

Savage 

Wilson 

Mica 

Scheuer 

Wolf 

Mikulski 

Schroeder 

Wolpe 

Miller  (CA) 

Schumer 

Wright 

Mineu 

Seiberling 

Wyden 

Mitchell 

Shelby 

Yates 

Moakley 

Sisisky 

Yatron 

Mollohan 

Skeen 

Young  (AK) 

Montgomery 

Skelton 

Young  (MO) 

Moody 

Smith  (FL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Barnard 

Edgar 

Marlenee 

Barnes 

Feighan 

Moore 

Bonker 

Fowler 

Parris 

Breaux 

Grotberg 

Rahall 

Campbell 

Gunderson 

Roemer 

Carney 

Hartnett 

Stenholm 

Collins 

Ireland 

Thomas  (CA) 

Crockett 

Leath  (TX) 

The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pair: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Campbell  for,  with  Mr.  Barnard 
against. 

Mr.  DERRICK  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

TWEMTY-FirTH  ANNUAL  BALL  CAME  BETWEEN 
DEMOCRATS  AND  REPUBLICANS 

By  unanimous  consent  (Mr.  Conte 
wa5  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  tonight, 
once  again,  this  Congress  will  witness 
the  great  battle  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  on  the  ball  dia- 
mond. This  year,  our  25th  annual 
game,  will  be  held  at  Pour-Mile  Run 
Baseball  Park  in  Alexandria  at  6:30. 
The  proceeds  for  the  game  will  go  to 
Children's  Hospital. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman  something  has 
been  affecting  your  party's  team.  Over 
the  past  3  years,  the  Democrats- 
younger,  swifter,  more  talented— at 
least  according  to  Marty  Russo.  who 
thinks  he  is  25  years  old,  but  throws 
like  he  was  100.  have  not  been  able  to 
win. 

So  I  have  a  suggestion  for  your  man- 
ager, the  wily  Mr.  Chappell— take 
samples.  That's  right— Just  like  Pete 
Rozelle  in  the  NFL,  you  should  be 


taking  samples  to  determine  what  sub- 
stances are  affecting  your  team.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  have  tested 
the  entire  Republican  team  and  with 
the  exception  of  trace  or  two  of  preml- 
xxm.  draft,  they  came  clean. 

But  with  your  team,  such  a  test 
could  make  a  difference.  I'm  told  that 
with  these  samples  they  can  even  de- 
termine the  effect  on  your  players  of 
those  25  cent  cigars  that  Sabo  and 
Chappell  smoke.  Considering  the 
brands  they  buy,  it's  a  wonder  anyone 
on  your  team  can  see  much  less  hit. 

These  samples  can  also  tell  you  the 
effect  of  sugar  on  Marty  Russo.  The 
way  that  guy  puts  away  pizza,  milk- 
shakes, and  Cokes,  it  could  be  affect- 
ing his  throws.  The  ball  simply  sticks 
to  his  hand. 

In  fact,  I  have  heard  that  such  a 
sampling  effort  can  determine  the 
effect  of  Gramm-Rudman  on  Mike 
Synar.  That  would  really  be  interest- 
ing to  know. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to 
follow  my  team's  lead.  It  may  be  the 
key  to  success.  With  spaced-out  play- 
ers like  Bill  Nelson  on  your  team. 
Chappell  is  going  to  have  a  real  chal- 
lenge in  bringing  your  team  back  to 
the  reality  that  defeat  once  again 
looms  at  the  hand  of  the  mighty  ele- 
phant Republican  team. 

UPDATE  ON  THE  2STH  ANNUAL  BALL  GAME 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York  was  allowed  to 
proceed  out  of  order.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  House  Democratic 
team  is  prepared  to  stand  tall  and  take 
the  test  that  Mr.  Conte  offers,  and  we, 
like  the  American  League  this  year  in 
the  All-Star  Game,  intend  to  reverse 
the  awful  trend  of  the  last  3  years. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  Re- 
publican team  will  have  far  better  use 
for  these  plans  after  we  are  finished 
with  them  than  we  will  for  urine  sam- 
ples prior  to  the  game. 

You  will  watch  the  inimitable  don- 
keys fight  their  way  to  victory,  and  I 
predict  a  7-to-5  victory  on  our  part  to- 
night. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bUl  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose, 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  5203)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     WALKER.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  266,  noes 
146,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2601 
AYES-266 


Ackerman 

Dymally 

Lent 

Akaka 

Dyson 

Levin  (MI) 

Alexander 

Early 

Levine  (CA) 

Anderson 

Eckart  (OH) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Andrews 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lipinskl 

Annunzio 

Edwards  (OK) 

Livingston 

Anthony 

English 

Uoyd 

Applegate 

Evans  (ID 

Loeffler 

Atkins 

Fascell 

Long 

AuCoin 

Fazio 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bateman 

Fish 

Lowry  (WA) 

Bates 

Flippo 

Luken 

Bedell 

Florio 

Lundlne 

Beilenson 

FoglietU 

MacKay 

Beimett 

Foley 

Madigan 

Bentley 

Ford  (MI) 

Man  ton 

Berman 

Pord(TN) 

Markey 

Bevill 

Frank 

Martin  (NY) 

Biaggi 

Franklin 

Martinez 

Bllley 

Frost 

Matsui 

Boggs 

Fuqua 

Mavroules 

Boland 

Garcia 

MaszoU 

Boner  (TN) 

Gaydos 

McCloskey 

Bonior  (MI) 

Gejdenson 

McCurdy 

Bonker 

Gephardt 

McDade 

Borski 

Gibbons 

McGrath 

Bosco 

Oilman 

McHugh 

Boucher 

Gonzalez 

McKinney 

Boxer 

Gordon 

Mica 

Brooks 

Gray  (ID 

Michel 

Brown  (CA) 

Gray  (PA) 

Mlkulski 

Bruce 

Green 

Miller  (CA) 

Bryant 

Guarini 

Mineu 

Burton  (CA) 

Hall  (OH) 

MltcheU 

Bustamante 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Byron 

Hatcher 

Molinari 

Callahan 

Hawkins 

Mollohan 

Carper 

Hayes 

Montgomery 

Can- 

Hefner 

Moody 

Chapman 

Hertel 

Morrison  (CT) 

Chappell 

HUlis 

Mrazek 

Clay 

Holt 

Murphy 

Coelho 

Horton 

Murtha 

Coleman  (TX) 

Howard 

Myers 

Conte 

Hoyer 

Natcher 

Conyers 

Huckaby 

Neal 

Cooper 

Hutto 

Nelson 

Coughlln 

Jeffords 

Nichols 

Coyne 

Jenkins 

Nowak 

Daniel 

Jones  (NO 

Oakar 

Darden 

Jones  (TN) 

Oberstar 

Daschle 

Kanjorski 

Obey 

Davis 

Kaptur 

Ortiz 

de  la  Garza 

Kastenmeier 

Owens 

Dellums 

Kennelly 

Panetu 

Derrick 

Kildee 

Pease 

Dickinson 

Kleczka 

Pepper 

Dicks 

Kolter 

Perkins 

Dixon 

Kostmayer 

Porter 

Doiuielly 

LaFalce 

Price 

Dowdy 

Lantos 

Quillen 

Downey 

Leath  (TX) 

Rangel 

Duncan 

Lehman  (CA) 

Reid 

Durbin 

Lehman  (FL) 

Richardson 

Dwyer 

Leiand 

Rodino 
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Roe 

Solars 

Volkmer 

Rocers 

Spratt 

Waldon 

Rose 

St  Germain 

Walgren 

Rostenkowski 

Staggers 

WaUins 

Rowland  (GA) 

StaUings 

Wazman 

Roybal 

Stark 

Weaver 

Rudd 

Stokes 

Weiss 

Riuso 

Stratton 

Wheat 

Sabo 

Studds 

Whitehurst 

Savase 

Swin 

Whitley 

Scheuer 

Synar 

Whitten 

Schneider 

TaUon 

Williams 

Schroeder 

Tauiin 

Wilson 

Schumer 

Thomas  (OA) 

Wise 

SelberUng 

Torres 

Wolf 

Shelby 

TorriceUi 

Wolpe 

SikoTski 

Towns 

Wortley 

Sisisky 

Traf  leant 

Wright 

Skeen 

Traxler 

Yates 

Skelton 

DdaU 

Yatron 

Smith  (FL) 

Valentine 

Young  (AK) 

Smith  <IA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Young (PL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Vento 

Young  (MO) 

Snowe 

Visclosky 
NOES-146 

Archer 

Hendon 

Ridge 

Anney 

Henry 

RInaldo 

Badhwn 

HUer 

RItter 

Bartlett 

Hopkins 

Roberts 

Barton 

Hubbard 

Robinson 

Bereuter 

Hughes 

Roemer 

BUlrakis 

Hunter 

Roth 

Boehlert 

Hyde 

Roukema 

Boulter 

Ireland 

Rowland  (CT) 

Broomfleld 

Jacobs 

Sax  ton 

Brown  (CO) 

Johnson 

Schaefer 

Burton  (IN) 

Jones  (OK) 

Schuette 

Chandler 

Kasich 

Schuize 

Chappie 

Kemp 

Sensenbrenner 

Cheney 

Kindness 

Sharp 

CUnger 

Kolbe 

Shaw 

Coata 

Kramer 

Shumway 

Cobey 

Lagomarsino 

Shuster 

Coble 

LatU 

Siljander 

Coleman  <MO) 

Leach  (lA) 

Slattery 

Combest 

Lewis  (FL) 

Slaughter 

Courier 

Ughtfoot 

Smith  (NE> 

Craig 

Lott 

Smith.  Denny 

Crane 

Lujan 

(OR) 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

Smith.  Robert 

Duib 

Mark 

(NH) 

DeLay 

Martin  (IL) 

Smith.  Robert 

DeWlne 

McCain 

(OR) 

DioOuardl 

McCandless 

Snyder 

Dorgan  (ND) 

McCollum 

Solomon 

Doman  (CA) 

McEwen 

Spence 

Dreier 

McKeman 

Stangeland 

Rrkert  (NT) 

McMillan 

Stenholm 

Emenon 

Meyers 

Strang 

Erdreich 

Miller  (OH) 

Stump 

Evans (LA) 

MUler  (WA) 

Sundquist 

PaweU 

Monson 

Sweeney 

Fiedler 

Moorhead 

Swindall 

Fields 

Morrison  (WA) 

Tauke 

Rmscl 

NIelaon 

Taylor 

Oallo 

Olln 

Thomas  (CA) 

Oekas 

Oxiey 

Vucanovich 

Gingrich 

Packard 

Walker 

Gllckman 

Pashayan 

Weber 

Goodllng 

Penny 

Whittaker 

Gradison 

Petri 

WIrth 

Gregg 

Pickle 

Wyden 

Hall.  Ralph 

PurscU 

Wylie 

Hammerachmidt  Ray 

Zschau 

Hansen 

Regula 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Aspin 

Crockett 

Hartnett 

Barnard 

Dingell 

Marlenee 

Barnes 

Edgar 

Moore 

Breaux 

Feighan 

Parris 

Campbell 

Fowler 

Rahall 

Carney 

Orotberg 

Collins 

Ounderson 
D  1745 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Barnard    for,    with 

Mr.    Campbell 

against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  vote  on  rollcall  No. 
256  I  was  away  from  the  Hill  and 
missed  the  vote.  Had  I  been  here,  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 


oil  patch  States  such  as  Oklahoma  to 
keep  this  depression  in  the  oil  patch 
from  continuing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope  the  President 
will  listen  to  our  plea,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  Join  in  signing  this 
letter  to  him. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WALDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
with  people  from  my  district  when 
rollcall  No.  256  was  acted  upon  by  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  have  the  record 
show  that  had  I  been  here,  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  negative. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
state  that  he  will  entertain  1 -minute 
speeches  now,  and  after  the  1 -minutes 
the  House  will  proceed  with  general 
debate  on  the  transportation  bill,  if 
there  is  no  objection.  If  a  Member 
questions  going  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  then  the  House  would 
have  completed  its  btisiness.  Members 
understand  that  Members  who  have 
left  for  the  day  should  be  protected. 


A  PROPOSED  IMPORT  FEE  ON 
FOREIGN  OIL 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  are  circulating  a 
letter  to  the  President  pleading  with 
him  to  use  the  authority  he  has  under 
the  existing  Trade  Act  to  impose  an 
import  fee  on  foreign  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts. 

This  is  a  matter  of  national  security. 
In  the  oil  patch  the  independent  do- 
mestic oil  industry  is  literally  being 
driven  out  of  business  by  a  deliberate 
policy  of  OPEC  nations  to  drive  down 
producer  prices  and  to  drive  domestic 
U.S.  producers  out  of  the  business.  We 
are  already  trending  in  the  direction 
of  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's  in 
which  the  United  States  is  depending 
more  and  more  on  foreign  sources  and 
specifically  OPEC  sources  for  our 
energy  needs. 

The  only  thing  that  can  change  this 
and  stabilize  the  domestic  oil  industry 
Is  to  put  an  import  fee  on  foreign  oil 
to  equalize  the  tax  foreign  producers 
would  pay  equal  to  that  of  domestic 
producers.  The  President  has  this  au- 
thority, and  we  are  asking  him  to  use 
this  authority.  Such  authority  in  the 
form  of  an  import  fee  would  not  help 
big  oil  companies,  but  it  is  absolutely 
vital  to  independent  producers  and  to 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  ON 
TOMORROW  DURING  THE  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to 
sit  while  the  House  is  reading  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule 
on  tomorrow,  July  30,  1986.  This  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  by  the  minori- 
ty. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDATIONS  FOR  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT PERSONNEL  AND 
ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  EM- 
PLOYEES 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
personal  congratulations  and  recogni- 
tion from  the  Congress  to  employees 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  U.S.  Border 
Patrol,  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  and  New  York 
State  Police  personnel  in  northern 
New  York  for  their  handling  of  what 
could  have  been  a  sensitive  interna- 
tional incident  earlier  this  summer. 

At  10:42  p.m.  on  June  25,  a  27-year- 
old  Cuban  seaman,  carrying  only  an 
English-Spanish  dictionary  and  a  few 
personal  belongings,  jumped  from  the 
deck  of  his  Cuban  vessel  as  it  was  tran- 
siting the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway's  Ei- 
senhower lock  in  Massena,  NY.  The 
seaman's  intention  was  to  seek  politi- 
cal asylum  in  the  United  States. 

The  matter  was  handled  quickly  and 
efficiently  with  only  15  minutes  pass- 
ing between  the  time  he  jumped  ship 
until  he  departed  Eisenhower  lock  in 
the  custody  of  American  officials. 

The  Seaway  Corporation  employees, 
following  that  agency's  well-thought- 
out  and  written  procedures  addressing 
such  circumstances,  apprehended  and 
detained  the  Cuban  national  until  Im- 
migration personnel  arrived.  Recogniz- 
ing that  he  might  be  seeking  political 
asylum,  they  made  no  attempt  to  force 
him  back  onto  the  ship.  Hundreds  of 
foreign-flag  vessels  transit  the  Seaway 
locks  at  Massena  every  year,  and  be- 
cause many  of  them  are  from  Soviet 
bloc  nations,  the  Corporation's  person- 


nel are  always  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
such  occurrences  could  happen,  al- 
though this  is  the  first  such  incident 
in  recent  years. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  ships 
from  Communist  nations  are  free  to 
transit  the  2,300-mile  long  Seaway,  an 
international  waterway  jointly  admin- 
istered by  our  country  and  Canada. 
The  Seaway  Corporation  is  an  operat- 
ing administration  of  our  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  is  ably 
headed  by  Administrator  James 
Emery. 

Specifically,  I  want  to  recognize  the 
activities  of  Seaway  employees,  Cheri 
Ritzmann  and  Sharon  Roraback,  and 
the  members  of  the  Eisenhower  lock 
crew  who  were  on  duty  at  the  time, 
Calvin  Kinney,  Jack  Jorgenson,  Roger 
Premo,  Toban  Corey,  and  James  Hits- 
man.  All  of  them  handled  this  incident 
in  a  most  professional  manner. 

In  conversations  with  by  colleagues 
over  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
frequently  cited  the  Seaway  Corpora- 
tion as  a  unique  Federal  agency.  With 
less  than  200  employees,  it  is  one  of 
the  smallest  of  our  agencies,  but  its 
employees  have  consistently  shown  us 
that  it  is  one  of  which  we  can  be  very 
proud.  Its  employees  work  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  with  seamen  from  all  aroimd 
the  world.  Not  only  are  they  dedicated 
to  their  special  crafts,  they  are  on  the 
front  line  as  ambassadors  of  good  will, 
as  well.  I  am  very  proud  of  them  and 
am  pleased  to  cite  their  performances 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 


ports  of  incidents  whereby  LTV  retir- 
ees have  been  denied  medical  treat- 
ment due  to  the  lack  of  insurance  cov- 
erage. The  fact  that  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  have  been  turned 
away  from  hospitals  and  other  health 
care  facilities  is  not  only  appalling  but 
represents  a  total  abandonment  of 
LTV's  responsibility  to  its  former  em- 
ployees. 

Yesterday,  in  hearings  held  in  Cleve- 
land, Prof.  Vem  Countryman  of  Har- 
vard, America's  foremost  bankruptcy 
expert,  testified  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  today  introduced  in 
the  House.  Professor  Countrymsui 
stated  unequivocally  that  the  action  of 
LTV  Steel  in  canceling  retirees'  health 
and  life  insurance  benefits  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  the  cosponsorship  of  this 
legislation. 


D  1755 

INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  COMPEL  LTV  CORP. 
TO  CONTINUE  PAYING  INSUR- 
ANCE BENEFITS  TO  RETIREES 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  along  with  22 
cosponsors  that  will  compel  LTV 
Corp.,  which  has  filed  for  protection 
from  its  creditors  under  chapter  11,  to 
continue  paying  medical  and  life  insur- 
ance benefits  to  its  retirees  until  a 
bankruptcy  court  orders  the  cessation 
of  such  benefits. 

LTV's  decision  to  cancel  health  and 
life  insurance  benefits  would  affect 
78,500  retirees  and  their  families,  in- 
cluding 30,000  in  the  Cleveland  area 
alone.  This  action  on  the  part  of  LTV 
demonstrates  a  callous  disregard  for 
the  welfare  of  employees  who  have 
loyally  served  that  company  and  la- 
bored to  make  LTV  our  Nation's 
second  largest  domestic  steel  manufac- 
turer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  on  the  part 
of  LTV  has  potentially  disastrous 
ramifications  for  retirees  living  on  a 
fixed  income  and  dependent  on  these 
benefits.  Already.  I  have  received  re- 


FATHER  JENCO  AND  GEORGE 
O'BRIEN 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  Vevise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  My 
home  State  of  Illinois  and  the  Nation 
recently  suffered  a  great  loss  when  our 
colleague,  George  O'Brien,  died. 

Among  his  many  fine  achievements, 
none  was  closer  to  George's  heart  than 
his  unceasing  efforts  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  Father  Lawrence  Jenco,  who 
is  a  native  of  Joliet,  IL,  in  George's 
district. 

So  we  greet  the  release  of  Father 
Jenco  from  his  captivity  with  a  mix- 
ture of  joy  and  sorrow— joy  that  he 
has  been  returned  to  his  family  and 
loved  ones,  but  sorrow  that  George, 
who  had  worked  so  long  for  this  day, 
was  not  here  to  greet  Father  Jenco. 

Last  year,  George  came  to  my  office 
with  members  of  Father  Jenco's 
family.  He  told  me— as  they  did— of 
their  great  faith  that  Father  Jenco 
would  emerge  from  his  captivity,  but 
also  of  their  understandable  discon- 
tent over  the  slow  and  seemingly  fruit- 
less diplomatic  process. 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  their  mes- 
sage. 

George  went  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  this  case.  He  journeyed  to  Syria  to 
talk  to  officials  in  the  hopes  of  gaining 
Father  Jenco's  release. 

I  believe  that  George  O'Brien's  per- 
sistence, his  faith,  his  unswerving  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  Father  Jenco 
contributed  not  only  to  the  morale  of 
Father  Jenco's  family,  but  to  the  ulti- 
mate happy  outcome. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  George 
O'Brien's  work  on  behalf  of  the  Jenco 
family,  and  especially  Father  Jenco, 
was  certainly  one  of  George's  finest 
hours. 


FATHER  JENCO  AND  GEORGE 
O'BRIEN 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  at  George  O'Brien's  in- 
spiration, because  his  health  was  fail- 
ing, that  I  went  ahead  to  Syria  1 
month  ago  on  a  trip  that  we  had 
plaimed  to  take  together,  to  deliver  a 
letter  signed  by  251  of  our  colleagues, 
asking  the  nation  of  Syria,  and  par- 
ticularly its  President,  Mr.  Assad,  to 
do  what  he  could  to  get  the  release  of 
our  hostages. 

George  was  with  me  in  spirit  on  that 
trip.  He  told  me,  from  his  wheelchair 
in  the  comer  of  the  House  floor  just 
17  days  before  he  died,  to  tell  Presi- 
dent Assad  that  he  thought  Mr.  Assad 
was  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  help  and 
to  please  do  what  he  could  to  speed 
this  process  up. 

I  passed  those  words  on  to  President 
Assad  just  4  days  later.  I  told  him  that 
George  O'Brien's  health  was  failing 
and  that  George  would  appreciate  it  if 
he  would  redouble  his  efforts. 

Now  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  President  Assad  and  the  Syrian 
Government,  because  he  told  me  that 
day,  June  30,  that  we  would  have  very 
good  news  very  soon.  Then  he  ex- 
pressed himself  on  something  that  I 
urged  him  to  do  and  that  was  to  let 
the  hostages  communicate  so  that 
there  would  not  be  a  double  trauma— 
the  psychological  torture  of  the  broth- 
ers, the  families,  the  mothers,  the 
wives,  and  the  children.  As  we  now 
know.  President  Assad  kept  this  prom- 
ise to  me.  The  American  people  are 
grateful  to  know  that  our  remaining 
three  hostages  are  alive.  But  we  are 
still  worried  for  their  safety  and  anx- 
ious for  their  return. 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  the  181  Mem- 
bers who  I  could  not  get  to  in  time  to 
sign  my  original  letter  to  President 
Assad  to  sign  another  letter  expressing 
gratitude  to  President  Assad  for  the 
release  of  Father  Jenco  and  to  ask  him 
to  get  out  our  other  three  brave  men. 

I  have  a  resolution  I  have  submitted 
today  to  that  effect. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  TEXTILE 
AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  DERRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  dis- 
gusts me  to  learn  that  Americans  can 
continue  to  buy  clothing  made  in 
South  Africa.  By  doing  so,  we're  wrap- 
ping ourselves  in  the  misery  of  that 
country's  black  majority.  It  appalls 
me.  as  a  textile  State  representative, 
to  leam  that  South  African  textile  im- 
ports will  be  allowed  to  increase  4  per- 
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cent.  And  that's  on  top  of  what  they 
are  already  dumping  on  our  retail 
stores!  The  administration's  textile  ne- 
gotiators are  giving  the  oppressive 
Government  of  South  Africa  even 
more  leeway  than  they  have  given  to 
exporters  such  as  Taiwan  and  Hong 
Kong. 

It's  bad  enough  that  we're  allowing 
the  flood  of  textile  imports  to  contin- 
ue robbing  Americans  of  their  jobs. 
But  when  we  allow  a  nation  such  as 
South  Africa  to  do  it,  that's  downright 
idiotic! 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  IMPOSE 
VARIABLE  RATE  OIL  IMPORT 
FEE 

(Mr.  TAUZIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  in  signing  a  letter  to  the 
President  asking  him  to  use  the  au- 
thority that  he  currently  enjoys  to 
impose  a  variable  rate  oil  import  fee 
before  things  get  much  worse  in  this 
country. 

In  Louisiana  today,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  struck  a  high  of  13.6  per- 
cent. In  my  own  hometown  of  Thibo- 
daux.  LA,  the  rate  is  18-plus  i>ercent. 

The  workers  in  Thibodaux.  LA.  and 
throughout  Louisiana  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  have  lost  those  jobs  as 
surely  to  the  flood  of  oil  imports  as 
have  the  workers  from  the  automobile 
plants  and  steel  mills  of  America. 
Those  Americans  in  Louisiana  have 
unfortunately  been  denied  trade  ad- 
justment assistance,  and  yet  neverthe- 
less they  are  out  of  work  as  surely  as 
other  workers  have  been  put  out  of 
work  by  imports. 

The  national  security  implications  of 
this  tide  of  imports  is  serious,  too.  We 
learned  last  week  that  the  U.S.  de- 
pendence on  Persian  Gulf  oil  has  in- 
creased threefold  in  the  last  year.  300 
percent,  and  that  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  continues  to  grow  as  Ameri- 
cans are  put  out  of  work  in  numbers 
that  would  surprise  and  shock  you  in 
the  gulf  patch  of  Louisiana  and 
throughout  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  President,  we  call  upon  you.  use 
your  authority,  impose  an  oil  import 
fee  now  and  protect  this  country  and 
the  jobs  of  America.  We  need  your 
help. 


FATHER  JENCO  AND  GEORGE 
O'BRIEN 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel],  and  the  distinguished 


gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoRNAN]  in  praising  the  efforts  of  our 
belated  Member.  George  O'Brien,  for 
his  efforts  in  attempting  to  secure  the 
release  of  the  American  hostages  that 
are  presently  being  held  and  for  his  ef- 
forts, particularly  with  regard  to 
Father  Jenco.  the  Catholic  priest  who 
was  just  released. 

George  had  his  heart  in  this  effort 
and  discussed  this  with  many  of  us, 
particularly  with  those  of  us  on  the 
task  force  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee who  have  been  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  try  to  release  the  hostages. 

George's  efforts  motivated  many  of 
us  to  try  to  find  additional  avenues. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  joined  with  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  his 
effort  in  making  an  appeal  to  the 
Syrian  head  of  Government.  President 
Assad.  We  hope  in  our  future  efforts 
that  we  will  finally  and  eventually  see 
George  O'Brien's  wish  fulfilled  that 
all  the  American  hostages  will  eventu- 
ally be  free. 

I  know  all  my  colleagues  join  in  that 
prayer  and  in  that  wish. 


FATHER  JENCO  AND  GEORGE 
O'BRIEN 

(Mr.  MINETA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  M.  Jenco  has  been  released 
from  his  captivity  in  Lebanon,  and  has 
been  reunited  with  his  family.  I  know 
all  the  Members  of  this  House  join 
with  me  in  sending  the  Jencos  our  best 
wishes. 

As  I  am  sure  Father  Jenco  knows,  no 
man  could  have  a  more  loyal  and  hard- 
working family  than  he  has.  During 
the  18  months  he  was  held  prisoner. 
Father  Jenco's  family  tirelessly  cru- 
saded for  his  release.  All  of  us  who 
have  worked  with  the  hostage  families 
are  filled  with  admiration  for  their 
strength  and  unwavering  determina- 
tion. 

As  several  of  the  hostage  families 
have  said,  the  administration  has  been 
shamefully  slow  in  recognizing  their 
ordeal.  I  am  convinced  that  pressure 
from  this  Congress  played  a  major 
role  in  Father  Jenco's  release,  as  it 
also  did  in  Rev.  Ben  Weir's  release  ear- 
lier. 

If  we  are  to  see  the  other  American 
hosUges.  then  I  believe  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  maintain  our  support  for 
the  families  and  our  pressure  on  the 
administration  to  find  a  solution  to 
this  all  too  long  hostage  drama. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  with  sad- 
ness that  the  late  George  M.  O'Brien 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Father  Jenco. 
and  spoke  many  times  from  this  well 
on  his  behalf.  I  am  sorry  George  is  not 
with  us  now  to  share  this  moment. 


July  29,  1986 

A  MESSAGE  FOR  ROMANIA 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlts. ) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  this  Congress,  this  body,  sent  a 
message  to  our  State  Department  and 
sent  a  message  to  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment that  190  Members  of  this 
body.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  will 
no  longer  put  up  with  the  persecution 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Orthodox 
Church,  the  Baptist  Church  and  the 
Pentecostals  in  the  country  of  Roma- 
nia. They  are  violating  human  rights. 

There  are  many  Members  who  after 
this  vote  said  that  if  they  had  this  at  a 
different  time  they  might  have 
switched  their  votes. 

They  should  know  that  the  next 
time  this  issue  comes  up  we  are  going 
to  win.  unless  they  change. 

Congressman  Hall  of  Ohio.  Con- 
gressman Smith  of  New  Jersey  and 
myself  have  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  suspend  the  most-favored- 
nation  status  now  held  by  Romania 
for  6  months. 

We  say  to  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment, loosen  up.  Lighten  up.  Allow 
human  rights  to  take  place  and  be  re- 
spected in  Romania.  If  you  do  that, 
you  will  keep  most-favored-nation 
status.  If  you  do  not  do  that,  the  190 
today  who  joined  and  others  will  be 
with  us  the  next  time  to  vote  to  knock 
out  most-favored-nation  status  for  the 
country  of  Romania. 


July  29.  1986 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  COLA 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  in- 
flation goes  up.  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents deserve  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment [COLA].  But  under  current  law. 
they  will  only  receive  a  COLA  if  infla- 
tion is  more  than  a  3-percent  trigger 
level. 

The  3-percent  trigger  is  unfair  to  our 
Nation's  Social  Security  recipents. 
who  are  denied  full  protection  against 
inflation.  Even  worse,  the  trigger  has 
been  the  source  of  endless  political 
posturing  by  the  President  and  others, 
who  have  sought  to  temporarily  elimi- 
nate the  trigger  requirement  shortly 
before  key  elections. 

In  February  1985.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  reduce  the  3-percent  trigger 
to  1  percent  in  order  to  afford  senior 
citizens  with  permanent  inflation  pro- 
tection and  remove  the  Social  Security 
COLA  from  political  considerations.  I 
was  joined  in  this  effort  by  Represent- 
atives RoYBAL,  Traxler,  and  47  others. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  last  week, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ap- 
proved a  provision  that  will  accom- 
plish what  we  set  out  to  do.  It  will 


guarantee  a  Social  Security  COLA  to 
all  beneficiaries,  regardless  of  the  rate 
of  inflation. 

If  it  is  good  policy  to  eliminate  the 
trigger  in  election  years,  it  should  be 
good  policy  every  year.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  new  pro- 
tection for  Social  Security  recipients. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  OUTRAGE 
OVER  TEXTILE  AGREEMENT 
WITH  SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr.  HEFNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
outraged  to  learn  of  the  agreement 
this  administration  has  reached  with 
South  Africa  to  allow  them  to  increase 
their  textile  imports  into  the  United 
States  by  4  percent. 

The  administration  secretly  negoti- 
ated this  agreement  for  an  increase 
that  is  greater  than  the  increase 
granted  to  Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and 
Hong  Kong,  the  major  textile  import- 
ers whose  goods  are  flooding  our  mar- 
kets and  causing  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  textile  jobs  in  our  country. 

Congress  has  passed  a  textile  import 
limitation  measure  which  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  with  the  promise  that 
better  positions  would  be  negotiated  in 
the  MFA  and  in  bilateral  agreements 
with  our  trading  partners.  But  the 
agreements  we  see  coming  out  of  this 
administration— with  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  now  South 
Africa— are  calculated  to  further  erode 
our  domestic  industry  and  put  Ameri- 
can workers  out  of  jobs. 

Now  here  we  are  saying  to  a  country 
whose  government  supports  apartheid 
and  at  a  time  when  Congress  is  consid- 
ering legislation  to  place  sanctions 
against  that  country,  that  not  only 
can  they  continue  to  import  goods  to 
the  United  States  but  they  can  in- 
crease imports  in  an  area  where  a  do- 
mestic industry  has  been  seriously 
hurt  by  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  action  is 
wrong  and  that  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  that  Congress  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  textile  bill. 


D  1810 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  MUST 
TURN  SOUTH  AFRICAN  TEX- 
TILE POLICY  AROUND 

(Mr.  ATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  once  a  football  player  who  ran  90 
yards  into  the  wrong  end  zone.  Foot- 
ball fans  couldn't  believe  it. 

Today  we  learned  that  the  Reagan 
administration  wants  to  increase  im- 
ports of  South  African  textiles.  Those 


who  oppose  apartheid  and  support  the 
U.S.  textile  industry  can't  believe  it. 

Last  month,  this  House  voted  total 
U.S.  disinvestment  in  apartheid.  Preto- 
ria's crackdown  on  democracy  was  in 
full  force.  The  international  outcry  for 
tough  new  sanctions  was  deafening. 

And  the  oblivious  U.S.  textile  trade 
negotiators  were  practicing  "destruc- 
tive disengagement"  from  this  coun- 
try's ideals. 

One  U.S.  trade  official,  trying  to 
keep  his  head  in  the  sand,  defended 
the  deal  "solely  in  textile  terms,  not 
broader  political  terms."  But  in  textile 
terms,  this  deal  stinks. 

The  textiles  we  import  from  South 
Africa  keep  10,000  Americans  out  of 
work.  In  1985,  we  imported  98  million 
square  yards  of  cloth  from  South 
Africa,  more  than  double  the  amount 
in  the  year  before.  This  agreement 
allows  Pretoria  to  increase  its  share  of 
the  U.S.  textile  market  eight  times 
more  than  any  other  bilateral  deal 
we've  signed  this  year. 

A  teammate  of  that  football  player 
chased  him  down  the  field,  trying  to 
get  him  to  turn  around,  but  it  was  too 
late. 

It's  not  yet  too  late  for  the  President 
to  turn  his  trade  team  around.  If  he 
doesn't  then  he  will  by  his  deeds  signal 
clear  support  for  the  apartheid  regime 
of  P.W.  Botha  and  a  willingness  to  pay 
for  that  support  with  American  jobs. 


GEORGE  O'BRIEN'S  TIRELESS 
EFK)RTS  to  WIN  FATHER 
JENCO'S  RELEASE 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, despite  his  time-consuming  duties 
and  deteriorating  health  in  the  last 
month,  the  efforts  of  our  colleague, 
George  O'Brien,  to  secure  the  release 
of  Father  Jenco  set  the  standard  for 
personal  commitment  by  a  Member  of 
this  body.  From  sdmost  the  beginning 
of  Father  Jenco's  captivity,  George 
O'Brien  worked  tirelessly  to  win  his 
liberation.  He  provided  instruction, 
aid.  and  assistance  to  the  entire  Jenco 
family  in  their  own  25  trips  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  first  Member  of  Congress  to  go 
to  Syria  on  Father  Jenco's  behalf,  he 
met  not  only  with  President  Assad  and 
other  Syrian  officials,  but  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Vatican,  France,  Brit- 
ain, Israel,  Iran,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
the  United  Nations. 

His  efforts  opened  up  communica- 
tions channels  with  the  highest  levels 
of  the  Syrian  Government. 

Here  George  continuously  acted  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  State  De- 
partment, White  House,  NSC,  CIA, 
and  the  Congress.  His  own  1 -minute 
almost  every  day  that  the  House  was 
in  session  from  mid-June  to  December 


ensured    that    the    cause    of    Father 
Jenco  would  not  be  forgotten. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Jenco 
family  said  that  George  O'Brien  at  his 
death  had  gone  to  Heaven  and  found  a 
special  key  to  release  Father  Jenco.  I 
think  that  we  all  agree,  and  we  are 
very  glad  that  the  door  was  open. 


PRESIDENT  CAN  RELIEVE  OIL- 
PATCH  MISERY 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma,  Jim 
Jones,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  asking  him  to  use 
the  authority  that  he  has  at  his  fin- 
gertips with  the  stroke  of  the  pen  to 
be  able  through  an  executive  order 
add  an  oil-import  fee  which  would 
offer  tremendous  relief  and  preserve 
an  industry  in  the  U.S.  oil  patch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  that 
authority.  We  have  endured  pain  in 
Oklahoma  through  unemployment. 
We  have  lost  the  greatest  number  of 
jobs  ever  in  the  history  of  our  State, 
the  greatest  number  of  bankruptcies, 
and  the  greatest  number  of  bank  fail- 
ures. Yet  the  President  has  such 
power  that,  with  the  stroke  of  the  pen, 
he  could  relieve  all  this  by  putting  on 
an  oil-import  fee  and  being  able  to 
allow  the  oil  patch  to  survive. 

Just  18  months  ago  we  had  4,500  oil 
rigs  drilling  oU  in  the  United  States. 
Today  we  have  approximately  650,  the 
lowest  number  since  1930  or  since  we 
have  been  keeping  records.  That  has 
been  the  disastrous  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration, and  this  administration 
could  do  something  about  it  if  they 
only  wanted  to. 

That  is  what  I  want  the  people  in 
Oklahoma,  Texas.  Louisiana,  and 
throughout  this  Nation  to  know,  that 
the  suffering,  the  destroying  of  fami- 
lies, could  be  prevented  if  the  Presi- 
dent just  had  the  desire  and  will  to 
correct  it. 


LTV  POLICY  TOWARD  RETIREES 
IS  WRONG 

(Mr.  VISCLOSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Stokes]  and  other  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  LTV  Corp.  to  resume  provid- 
ing health  and  life  insurance  coverage 
for  company  retirees,  unless  and  until 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
orders  them  to  cease. 

On  July  17  LTV  Corp.  filed  for  pro- 
tection under  chapter  11  bankruptcy 
proceedings  and  coldly  chose  not  to 
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protect  their  78.500  retirees:  4,832  of 
these  retirees  live  In  my  district.  I  be- 
lieve corporate  management  is  wrong 
on  the  law.  wrong  in  their  manage- 
ment practices,  and  wrong  in  terms  of 
meeting  their  responsibility  to  deal 
Justly  with  those  who  continue  to 
work  at  LTV  facilities  and  those  who 
have  retired  after  faithfully  contribut- 
ing to  the  company's  past  success. 

LTV  is  wrong  on  the  law.  Yesterday 
in  testimony.  Professor  Countryman 
indicated  his  belief  that  the  company 
is  obligated  to  continue  these  pay- 
ments until  the  company  has  negotiat- 
ed changes  with  the  union,  or,  failing 
that,  has  obtained  a  bankruptcy  court 
order.  Others  have  essentially  suggest- 
ed a  similar  position  to  this  speaker. 

LTV  is  wrong  in  terms  of  manage- 
ment practice.  At  a  time  when  man- 
agement should  be  working  to^ibring 
all  workers,  regardless  of  the  color  of 
their  collar  together,  they  have  pitted 
retirees  against  those  in  current  serv- 
ice. They  have  pitted  current  employ- 
ees at  different  facilities  against  one 
another.  They  have  placed  LTV  union 
members  in  a  position  wherein  they 
must  assume  the  responsibility  for  all 
steel  workers  at  other  companies;  com- 
panies who  might  be  inclined  to  follow 
suit  should  a  pattern  be  set. 

LTV  is  wrong  in  terms  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  create  a  just  economic  system. 
They  should  look  more  closely  into 
the  eyes  of  an  Indiana  Harbor  Works 
employee  with  six  children  and  a 
father  who  is  an  LTV  retiree.  A  gentle- 
man who  last  Friday  had  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  strike.  I  saw  those 
eyes. 

In  sum,  LTV  corporate  policy  in 
terms  of  its  suspension  of  health  and 
life  insurance  benefits  to  its  retirees  is 
cold:  it  is  wrong. 

I  trust  that  the  action  we  have  taken 
today  will  promptly  lead  to  a  correc- 
tion of  its  action. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SHOULD  EXER- 
CISE AUTHORITY  TO  IMPOSE 
IMPORT  PEE 

(Mrs.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  falling 
oil  prices  are  having  a  wrenching 
effect  on  the  national  economy.  Petro- 
leum-related employment  is  down  well 
over  100,000  Jobs.  The  number  of 
active  drilling  rigs  is  at  its  lowest  level 
since  World  War  II. 

Falling  oU  prices  are  worsening  the 
trade  balance  rather  than  improving  it 
because  we  are  consuming  more  than 
in  the  past.  In  1977  imports  supplied 
47  percent  of  all  U.S.  petroleum.  Last 
year  our  reliance  on  foreign  imports 
fell  to  27  percent,  yet  today  imports 
are  up  to  31  percent  of  consumption 
and  CRS  is  projecting  this  level  of 
consumptioh  will  rise  to  50  percent  by 


1988.  Virtually  all  of  the  increased 
U.S.  oil  imports  come  from  OPEC 
countries. 

The  crises  in  American  energy  pro- 
duction: 

Has  caused  economic  hardship  and 
unemployment  in  my  region: 

Has  caused  us  to  halt  investment  in 
finding  new  sources  of  domestic 
energy  to  replace  what  we  are  consum- 
ing today:  and 

Has  caused  increased  foreign  con- 
sumption which  aggravates  our  trade 
balance  and  causes  greater  reliance  on 
vulnerable  energy  resources  from  the 
Middle  East. 

President  Reagan  has  existing  Exec- 
utive authority  to  impose  import  fees 
on  strategic  commodities,  such  as  pe- 
troleum. I  respectfully  call  on  the 
President  to  exercise  that  authority 
immediately. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
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GRAMM-RUDMAN  SUPPORTERS 
IGNORE  CONSTITUTION,  ECO- 
NOMIC REALITY 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have 
to  admire  the  determination  of  the 
supporters  of  Gramm-Rudman.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  shown  a  marvel- 
ous ability  not  to  let  something  as  tri- 
fling as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  interfere  with  their  determina- 
tion to  have  their  way.  Now  they  have 
a  new  obstacle  that  they  are  willing  to 
brush  aside— the  American  economy. 

Today  Paul  Volcker  told  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  that  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  economy  to  grow  at  the 
pace  projected  by  the  administration, 
the  $144  billion  deficit  target  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  by  Gramm-Rudman  is 
beyond  our  reach. 

Maybe  our  reach  ought  to  exceed 
our  grasp,  but  our  legislation  ought 
not  to  exceed  our  brainpower,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  that  is  what  happened 
with  Gramm-Rudman.  They  tried  in 
Decemt>er  of  1985  to  predict  what  the 
economy  was  going  to  look  like  over 
the  next  few  years:  they  were  wrong. 

Paul  Volcker,  not  heretofore  identi- 
fied with  the  big-spending  faction  of 
the  Government,  tells  us  now  that  be- 
cause the  economy  is  not  performing 
as  was  expected  and  as  assumed  by 
Gramm-Rudman,  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  push  for  the  $144  billion.  But 
Just  as  unconstitutionality  did  not  get 
in  the  way  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  ad- 
vocates, economic  reality  probably  will 
not.  either. 

D  1820 

I  hope  the  majority  of  this  House 
will  understand  that  what  Mr.  Volcker 
says  is  accurate  and  that  we  cannot, 
by  legislative  fiat,  undo  economic 
facts. 


Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill,  H.R.  5205,  and  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  include  tables, 
charts  and  other  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Owens).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACTT.  1987 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5205)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and  pending  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  general  debate  be  limited 
to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Coughlin]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Lehman]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1821 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  5205,  with  Mr.  Panetta  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Coughlin]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  submit  for  your 
consideration  and  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
the  bill,  H.R.  5205.  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 


This  is  a  good,  responsible,  balanced, 
well-crafted  biU. 

Before  I  get  into  the  details  of  this 
particular  bill.  I  first  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Members  who 
serve  on  the  Transportation  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]. 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr].  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Durbin],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sabo]  all 
provided  insight  and  perspective 
during  the  3-month  indepth  review  we 
gave  to  Federal  transportation  pro- 
grams and  policies  during  our  hearing 
process.  The  subcommittee  minority 
members  have  been  equally  diligent. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte],  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Pdrsell],  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf],  all 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  they  have  displayed  and 
the  commitment  they  have  shown  to 
developing  a  safe  and  effective  trans- 
portation system  for  this  Nation.  I 
want  to  mention  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  my  special  friend  [Mr. 
Coughlin],  who  has  spent  long  hours 
in  committee  hearings  and  has  such  a 
broad  knowledge  of  our  transportation 
programs  and  policies.  I  pay  tribute  to 
his  knowledge,  dedication,  and  charac- 
ter, and  I  want  him  to  know  of  my 
great  appreciation  for  his  sound  judg- 
ment and  cooperation.  Mr.  Coughlin 
has  enabled  us  to  work  as  a  team, 
rather  than  on  a  partisan  basis.  And  I 
think  that  has  been  to  the  benefit  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  preparation  for 
this  bill  the  committee  developed  a 
hearing  record  contained  in  seven  vol- 
umes amounting  to  over  6,000  pages. 
Testimony  was  received  from  more 
than  225  witnesses  including  29  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

This  was  done,  I  think,  by  having 
such  a  capable  staff.  I  have  been  in 
the  private  sector  and  in  the  nonprofit 
sector  and  we  are  running  a  $10  billion 
business  on  this  subcommittee.  We 
have  done  it  with  two  staff  members 
and  two  support  staff.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Tom  Kingfield,  Greg  Dahlberg, 
Linda  Muir,  and  Janet  Oaliley.  I  also 
want  to  mention  our  other  key  staff 
members.  Ken  Kraft,  associate  staff 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Coughlin,  Jeff  Jacobs,  minor- 
ity staff  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Conte,  and  Lucy 
Hand  of  my  own  staff. 

The  committee,  I  believe,  has  care- 
fully reviewed  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  relat- 
ed agencies,  and  is  recommending 
what  we  consider  to  be  sufficient 
funds  in  light  of  current  budgetary 
constraints  to  enable  these  agencies  to 
help  meet  the  requirements  of  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  system. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  you 
provides  for  total  spending  on  Federal 
transportation  programs  of  $25,765  bil- 
lion—of which  $10,285  billion  is  new 
budget  authority  and  $15.48  billion  is 
comprised  of  various  limitations  on 
contract  authority  obligations. 

In  addition,  the  bill  appropriates 
$14,953  billion  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thorizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  terms  of  new 
budget  authority,  the  bill  is  $318.7  mil- 
lion, or  3  percent  below  the  amount 
provided  for  similar  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  The  amount  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1986  includes  one-time  ap- 
propriations made  to  the  Coast  Guard 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  1986. 

I  think  the  Members  would  also  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  is  about  $17  million  under 
our  section  302(b)  allocation  for 
budget  authority.  With  regard  to  just 
discretionary  authority,  we  are  only 
$99,000  below  our  section  302(b)  allo- 
cation. As  the  Members  Imow,  under 
the  Budget  Act.  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee provides  a  lump  sum  allocation  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(a),  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  then  subdivides 
that  among  its  13  subcommittees.  Our 
target  for  discretionary  budget  author- 
ity that  was  provided  to  us  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  $9.9 
billion  and  we  are  within  that  amount. 

With  respect  to  the  major  recom- 
mendations in  this  bill,  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  pages 
2  and  3  of  the  report.  The  major  bill 
highlights  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  appropriation  of  $2,797  bil- 
lion for  operations  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  $32.58  mil- 
lion more  than  the  budget  request; 

Second,  a  provision  providing  for  ob- 
ligations of  not  to  exceed  $13,125  bil- 
lion for  Federal-aid  highways,  the 
same  as  the  fiscal  year  1986  level; 

Third,  the  appropriation  of  $1.85  bil- 
lion for  operating  expenses  of  the 
Coast  Guard: 

Fourth,  a  continuation  of  funding 
for  the  existing  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation formula  grant  program  at  a 
level  of  $2  billion: 

Fifth,  a  total  of  $613  million,  includ- 
ing funds  derived  by  transfer,  for 
grants  to  Amtrak; 

Sixth,  a  provision  providing  for  obli- 
gations of  not  to  exceed  $1,017  billion 
for  airport  development  and  planning 
grants; 

Seventh,  an  appropriation  of  $50 
million  for  capital  improvements  at 
the  metropolitan  Washington  airports; 

Eighth,  a  total  of  $829,914  million, 
including  funds  derived  by  transfer, 
for  facilities  and  equipment  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration; 

Ninth,  a  provision  providing  for  obli- 
gations of  not  to  exceed  $1,015  billion 
for  the  discretionary  grants  program 


of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration; 

Tenth,  the  appropriation  of  $200 
million  for  transit  projects  substituted 
for  interstate  highway  segments; 

Eleventh,  the  appropriation  of 
$141.7  million  for  the  research,  engi- 
neering, and  development  activities  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration; 

Twelfth,  a  continuation  of  funding 
for  the  construction  of  the  Washing- 
ton metro  system  at  the  fiscal  year 
1986  level  of  $217,239  million; 

Thirteenth,  a  general  provision  pro- 
viding that  the  air  traffic  controllers 
who  were  fired  as  a  result  of  the  1981 
strike  shall  not.  as  a  class,  be  barred 
from  reemployment  as  air  traffic  con- 
trollers; and 

Fourteenth,  a  general  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  takeoff  and  landing  of 
any  aircraft  by  a  foreign  air  carrier 
owned  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  or  by 
South  African  nationals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  bill 
provides  a  total  of  $73,443  million— a 
reduction  of  $5,796  million  from  the 
current  level  and  $16,903  million  above 
the  budget.  The  bulk  of  the  increase 
above  the  budget  is  for  continuation  of 
essential  air  service  subsidies,  which 
the  administration  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate. In  addition,  office-by-office  stat- 
utory dollar  breakdowns  are  specified 
in  the  bill  for  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

With  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard,  a 
total  program  level  of  $2,417  billion  is 
recommended— an  increase  of  a  little 
over  $10  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest and  $3,714  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1986  adjusted  program  level.  The 
amounts  in  the  bill  would  provide  for 
a  5.8-percent  increase  in  operating  ex- 
penses for  fiscal  year  1987  and  a  21- 
percent  reduction  in  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvements  assimiing 
that  certain  sums  are  made  available 
to  the  Coast  Guard  from  funds  appro- 
priated in  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  1986.  With  respect 
to  acquisition,  construction,  and  im- 
provements, we  believe  such  reduc- 
tions are  reasonable  in  light  of  the 
large,  imexpended  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  this  activity  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  The  unobligated  balance 
for  this  account  totals  over  $400  mil- 
lion. Excluding  acquisition  construc- 
tion, and  improvements,  the  bill  re- 
flects more  than  a  $120-million  in- 
crease in  Coast  Guard  program  levels 
between  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 

We  believe  this  level  provides  for  a 
balanced  program  with  emphasis  on 
maritime  law  enforcement — especially 
drug  interdiction;  national  defense 
commitments;  search  and  rescue  capa- 
bilities; dependability  and  safety  of 
Coast  Guard  ships,  boats,  aircraft,  and 
shore  facilities;  and  the  welfare  and 
safety  needs  of  Coast  Guard  person- 
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nel.  It  will  provide  for  38.053  military 
positions  and  5.654  civilian  positions, 
which  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
budget  request. 

For  Coast  Guard  operating  ex- 
penses, the  bill  provides  a  program 
level  of  $1,850  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  is  $107.5  million  more  than 
the  amount  provided  for  similar  activi- 
ties in  fiscal  year  1986.  It  is  $13  million 
below  the  budget  request.  The  reduc- 
tion from  the  budget  is  based  on  lower 
than  anticipated  fuel  costs  and  infla- 
tion, normal  slippages  in  the  oper- 
ational dates  for  new  vessels,  shore  fa- 
cilities, and  other  equipment,  and  ad- 
ditional management  efficiencies. 

The  bill  would  also  require  that  not 
less  than  $372,983  million  of  the  oper- 
ating expenses  appropriation  be  avail- 
able for  drug  interdiction  activities. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  commit- 
tee's strong  commitment  to  adequately 
fimd  such  activities.  I  invite  the  Mem- 
bers' attention  to  the  drug  interdiction 
section  of  the  report  beginning  on 
page  13.  which  says  that  we  must  have 
a  more  coodinated  and  balanced  ap- 
proach if  we  are  going  to  make  head- 
way in  fighting  the  battle  against 
drugs. 

The  operating  expense  funding  level 
of  $1,850  billion  will  support  37.054 
military  positions  and  4,549  civilian 
positions.  These  levels  are  the  same  as 
the  budget  request  and  represent  in- 
creases of  2,415  military  and  200  civil- 
ian positions  over  the  fiscal  year  1986 
level. 

For  acquisition,  construction,  and 
improvements,  we  are  recommending 
an  appropriation  of  $101.86  million. 
This  appropriation  plus  an  estimated 
$102.25  million  in  unobligated  carry- 
over fimds  will  provide  for  a  total  pro- 
gram level  of  $204.1  million.  The  total 
program  level  is  comprised  of  $144.9 
million  for  vessel  acquisitions  and  im- 
provements: $5.6  million  for  aircraft; 
$27  miUion  for  shore  facilities;  $3.4 
million  for  aids  to  navigation:  $1.2  mil- 
lion for  command,  control  and  conunu- 
nications,  and  related  systems;  and  $22 
million  for  administration,  survey  and 
design. 

The  sum  of  $364  million,  as  request- 
ed In  the  1987  budget,  is  provided  for 
the  pay  of  retired  military  personnel 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Coast  Guard 
Reserve.  This  is  based  on  an  average 
of  24.673  personnel  on  the  retired 
rolls. 

For  reserve  training.  $63,857  million, 
including  $5  million  derived  by  trans- 
fer, is  recommended.  This  will  provide 
for  a  ready  reserve  of  18.500  including 
a  selected  reserve  of  12.500. 

The  bill  includes  $20.1  million  for 
the  basic  and  applied  scientific  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion projects  necessary  to  maintain 
and  expand  the  technology  required 
for  the  Coast  Guard's  operational  and 
regulatory  missions.  This  amount  is  es- 


sentially the  same  as  the  fiscal  year 
1986  level. 

For  the  State  recreational  boating 
safety  assistance  program,  we  ap- 
proved the  budget  request  of  $15  mil- 
lion. 

The  bill  also  contains  appropriations 
of  $1  million  each  for  the  deep  water 
port  liability  fund  and  the  offshore  oil 
pollution  compensation  fund. 

For  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, we  are  recommending  a  total 
program  level  of  $4,906  billion,  includ- 
ing a  $1,017  billion  limitation  on  the 
use  of  contract  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  This  is  $94,373  million  more 
than  the  fiscal  year  1986  adjusted 
level,  and  $392,381  million  more  than 
the  budget  request.  This  level  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  continue  the 
restoration  of  the  air  traffic  control 
system,  continue  modernization  of  the 
national  airspace  system,  improve  our 
airports,  and  continue  important 
safety  regulatory  and  research  initia- 
tives. 

For  FAA  operations,  we  recommend 
appropriations  of  $2,832  billion,  in- 
cluding $34.5  million  for  headquarters 
administration.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $107.3  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1986  program  level  of  $2,725  bil- 
lion. This  would  provide  for  45,669  po- 
sitions including  20,058  controllers,  su- 
pervisors, and  support  personnel  for 
centers  and  towers,  and  4,595  flight 
service  station  personnel. 

With  respect  to  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system,  we  recommend  $978,791 
million  and  20.058  positions  for  the  op- 
eration of  air  route  traffic  control  cen- 
ters, terminal  radar  approach  control 
facilities,  airport  traffic  control 
towers,  and  certain  ancillary  facilities. 
This  is  $14.3  million  and  326  positions 
above  the  budget  request. 

We  approved  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  overhead  staffing  for  the  cen- 
ters and  towers,  but  recommend  addi- 
tional funds  to  support  an  increase  of 
326  air  traffic  controllers  over  the 
budget  request.  This  increase  should 
support  a  total  of  15,306  air  traffic 
control  positions— the  14,306  position 
level  reached  in  February  1985,  plus 
the  additional  1,000  positions  an- 
nounced by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  September  19,  1985. 

Our  committee  remains  concerned 
about  air  traffic  controller  work  force 
staffing.  While  the  FAA  has  reported 
progress  in  improving  air  traffic  con- 
trol capacity,  full  performance  level 
staffing  is  still  below  60  percent  at 
some  critical  centers.  In  addition,  the 
FAA  has  been  slow  to  fill  the  addition- 
al 1,000  positions  announced  last  Sep- 
tember. As  of  May  31,  1986,  the  air 
traffic  controller  work  force  level  was 
14,168.  This  is  still  over  300  positions 
short  of  the  legislated  employment 
level  of  14,480  that  must  be  reached  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986. 

We  also  recommend  a  partial  resto- 
ration of  the  proposed  reduction  in 


overtime  funds  for  air  route  traffic 
control  centers.  The  budget  assumes  a 
reduction  of  180,125  hours  of  over- 
time. This  restoration  of  funds  would 
support  100,000  hours  of  overtime  to 
avoid  unacceptable  levels  of  system 
delays  and  to  accommodate  unantici- 
pated traffic  growth  or  other  system 
developments. 

The  bill  also  includes  $10,314  million 
above  the  budget  for  the  certification 
and  inspection  of  the  airlines  and  of 
the  general  aviation  aircraft.  This  in- 
crease is  necessary  to  fully  fund  the 
additional  300  safety  inspectors  and 
support  staff  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  another  200  inspectors  In 
fiscal  year  1987. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
effectiveness  of  the  FAA's  aviation 
safety  Inspecton  program.  According 
to  the  testimony  presented  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  FAA 
has  not  responded  effectively  to  the 
changes  deregulation  has  brought  to 
the  airline  industry.  Since  deregula- 
tion, the  numbers  of  air  carriers  and 
aircraft  have  Increased  dramatically. 
Yet.  in  the  same  time  period,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  significant 
staffing  reductions  in  such  critical 
areas  as  air  safety  inspections.  For  ex- 
ample, between  1978  and  1983,  the 
FAA  reduced  its  inspector  staff  by  34 
percent— from  over  2,000  staff  to  1,332 
staff. 

The  GAO  believes  this  slowness  to 
respond  to  changing  conditions  was 
further  complicated  by  basic  manage- 
ment deficiencies.  For  instance,  the 
FAA  did  not  collect  data  on  what  in- 
spections were  or  were  not  being  per- 
formed or  what  its  inspections  showed. 
It  lacked  the  standards  necessary  to 
provide  a  framework  for  making  ap- 
propriate decisions  on  the  minimum 
levels  of  inspections  essential  to 
ensure  airline  compliance  with  safety 
standards.  Without  adequate  guid- 
ance, FAA  regional  officials,  for  the 
most  part,  gave  priority  to  certifying 
new  and  expanding  airlines  rather 
than  to  inspecting  existing  carriers. 

Although  the  FAA  has  begun  to  re- 
spond to  these  problems  and  has  de- 
veloped a  long-term  strategy  for  Im- 
proving its  inspection  program,  the 
GAO  concluded  that  this  program 
cannot  adequately  ensure  that  com- 
mercial airlines  are  complying  with  all 
FAA  safety  regulations.  Additional  in- 
spectors are  needed  and  are  funded  in 
this  bill.  But,  this  action  alone  will  not 
correct  all  of  the  deficiencies  identi- 
fied by  the  GAO.  Our  committee,  in 
concert  with  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, will  continue  pursuing  the  neces- 
sary management  reforms  to  ensure 
that  these  resources  are  used  wisely.  A 
key  part  of  our  effort  will  be  the  com- 
prehensive report  mandated  in  section 
321(a)  of  this  bill. 

Moving  on  to  trust  fund  contribu- 
tions, of  the  $2,797  billion  provided  for 


FAA  operating  expenses  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  the  bUl  specifies  that  $691,048 
million,  or  25  percent  of  the  total,  be 
derived  from  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund.  In  my  view,  this  Is  an  arti- 
ficially low  level  that  Is  caused  by  an 
ill-conceived  formula  contained  in  au- 
thorizing legislation.  It  is  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  high  trust  fund  balance 
we  currently  have.  I  would  hope  that 
the  authorizing  committee  would 
change  this  provision  to  reflect  a 
straight  percentage  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated when  the  program  comes 
up  for  reauthorization. 

For  facilities  and  equipment,  the  bill 
contains  $829,914  million  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  including  $1,914  million  de- 
rived by  transfer.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
$120  million  from  the  fiscal  year  1986 
adjusted  level  of  $950.3  million,  but  is 
about  $5  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

I  know  many  Members  are  Interest- 
ed In  the  funding  status  for  terminal 
doppler  weather  radars.  These  radars 
should  enhance  the  FAA's  wind  shear 
detection  capabilities.  The  bill  in- 
cludes $88  million— $22.5  million  above 
the  budget— to  install  these  radars  at 
15  locations.  This  equipment  is  an  in- 
terim response  to  the  wind  shear  prob- 
lem until  the  "optimized"  radars  are 
fully  developed.  We  will  continue  to 
give  the  wind  shear  rsidar  procurement 
and  research  and  development  pro- 
grams top  priority. 

With  respect  to  the  NAS  plan,  our 
committee  is  becoming  increasingly 
dissatisfied  with  the  FAA's  progress  in 
implementing  this  plan.  We  have 
raised  several  concerns  about  NAS 
plan  management  in  the  report,  which 
are  found  on  pages  25  and  26.  Of  par- 
ticular concern  is  the  NAS  plan's  erod- 
ing benefit-to-cost  ratio.  According  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  pro- 
jected savings  have  dropped  by  33  per- 
cent since  fiscal  year  1982,  from  $24.5 
to  $16.5  billion.  In  addition,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  has  given  trou- 
bling testimony  to  our  committee 
questioning  the  benefits  attributed  by 
the  FAA  to  several  major  NAS  plan 
projects.  This  testimony  has  damaged 
the  credibility  of  the  FAA  in  assuring 
the  Congress  and  the  taxpayers  that 
the  NAS  plan  is  being  prudently  man- 
aged. 

In  addition  to  management  difficul- 
ties, projected  NAS  plan  costs  contin- 
ue to  grow.  If  related  project  funds 
provided  before  1982  or  required  after 
1992  and  requisite  NAS  plan  research 
and  development  funds  are  added  to 
the  official  cost  estimate  of  $11.7  bil- 
lion, the  NAS  plan  now  will  cost  over 
$15  billion.  This  amount  will  increase 
by  an  estimated  $550  million  with  the 
addition  of  the  terminal  doppler 
weather  radar  project.  At  the  same 
time,  the  FAA  has  not  realized  the 
productivity  savings  from  new  equip- 
ment as  originally  predicted.  The  5- 
month  delayed  submission,  until  Sep- 


tember 1986,  of  the  congressionally  re- 
quested annual  NAS  plan  update  only 
serves  to  reinforce  our  apprehension 
about  NAS  plan  management,  and  Jus- 
tifies the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
and  realistic  assessment  of  the  plan's 
Initial  objectives  and  whether  such  ob- 
jectives still  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
cost-effective  manner. 

With  respect  to  FAA  research,  engi- 
neering, and  development,  we  recom- 
mend $141.7  million,  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  $7.2  million  over  the  budget 
request.  This  includes  $3  million  over 
the  budget  request  for  TCAS-III  Im- 
plementation and  $5.5  million  over  the 
budget  for  airport  capacity  research. 
We  have  deleted  the  request  of  $1,548 
million  for  the  DUATS  project. 

The  bill  also  includes  a  $1,017  billion 
obligation  limitation  on  airport  devel- 
opment and  planning  grants.  This  is 
the  highest  funding  level  ever  provid- 
ed for  this  program. 

The  bill  also  includes  $35  million  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
metropolitan  Washington  airports, 
and  $50  million  for  construction 
projects  at  those  airports. 

We  have  also  recommended  reducing 
the  FAA's  authority  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  to  pay  defaulted  aircraft 
purchase  loans  from  $125  to  $75  mil- 
lion. Testimony  indicates  that  the 
FAA  has  paid  approximately  $169  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  defaulted  loans.  The 
amount  of  these  defaults  is  alarming 
and  we  believe  that  the  FAA  should 
fully  explore  other  alternatives  with 
the  creditors,  such  as  rolling  over  the 
loan  or  extending  the  payment  period 
before  It  agrees  to  pay  for  a  default. 
We  have,  therefore,  reduced  the 
amount  of  borrowing  authority  to  $75 
million  to  give  added  Incentive  to 
employ  such  options. 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

Under  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, the  bill  provides  for  a  total 
fiscal  year  1987  program  level  of 
$14,117  billion  in  highway  aid.  This  in- 
cludes a  limitation  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way contract  authority  obligations  of 
$13,125  biUion.  The  total  FHWA  pro- 
gram level  is  $1,311  billion  more  than 
the  budget  request  and  almost  $258 
million  less  than  that  provided  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

For  budget  planning  purposes,  we 
have  assumed  that  highway  programs 
will,  for  the  most  part,  be  reauthorized 
at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  provided  in  current  law  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
highway  funding  levels  in  this  bUl  are 
higher  by  $2  billion  than  the  amount 
of  Income  expected  to  come  into  the 
highway  trust  fund.  We  estimate  that 
fiscal  year  1987  outlays  attributable  to 
the  highway  account  of  the  trust  fund 
will  be  about  $14,096  billion.  This  com- 
pares to  estimated  total  fiscal  year 
1987  income  credited  to  the  highway 
account  of  approximately  $12,053  bil- 


lion, based  on  current  law.  The  $2,043 
billion  difference  will  serve  to  reduce 
the  estimated  $9,141  billion  balance  in 
the  highway  account  by  about   12.4 
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The  bill  provides  a  total  of  $202.75 
million  for  FHWA  administrative  ex- 
penses, $3,441  million  below  the 
budget  request. 

The  bill  also  contains  an  appropria- 
tion of  $23.5  million  for  railroad-high- 
way crossings  demonstration  projects 
in  five  different  cities. 

A  $10  million  limitation  on  highway- 
related  safety  grants  is  also  contained 
in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1987,  the 
same  as  the  budget  request,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $7  million  is  recom- 
mended for  highway  safety  research 
and  development,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  budget  request. 

We  recommend  funds  for  11  addi- 
tional Items  not  in  the  budget  request: 
$1,887  million  for  an  airport-highway 
demonstration  project,  $11  million  for 
fin  Intermodal  urban  demonstration 
project,  $9  million  for  reconstruction 
of  a  section  of  the  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton Parkway,  $13.9  million  for  an  ex- 
pressway gap  closing  project,  $10  mil- 
lion for  highway  safety  and  economic 
development  demonstration  projects. 
$4  million  for  an  airport  access  demon- 
stration project,  $3  million  for  a  high- 
way-railroad grade  crossing  safety 
demonstration  project.  $4  million  for  a 
nuclear  waste  transportation  safety 
demonstration  project:  $1.5  million  for 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge  capacity 
improvements,  and  $5  million  for  an 
airport  access  highway  demonstration 
project. 

For  motor  carrier  safety,  the  bill  in- 
cludes $20,447  million,  $932,000  over 
the  budget  request,  to  continue  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety. 

The  bill  also  provides  $18  million  to 
liquidate  contract  authority  obliga- 
tions for  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Grant  Program.  This  assumes  enact- 
ment of  authorizing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide contract  authority  for  this  pro- 
gram as  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAPPIC  SAVKXT 
ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration,  the  bill  in- 
cludes a  total  program  level  of  $98.46 
million  for  operations  and  research. 
There  were  over  43,500  traffic  deaths 
In  1985  and  auto  accidents  stiU  kill  our 
young  people  more  frequently  than 
any  other  cause.  This  is  $9.63  million 
more  than  the  program  level  proposed 
in  the  budget  request. 

The  bill  also  reserves  $10  million  of 
this  appropriation  to  finance  the 
second  year  of  a  3-year  pilot  project  to 
implement  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence's rei>ort  "Injury  in  America."  The 
committee    is   hopeful   that   the   re- 
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search  recommendations  in  that 
report  can  produce  larger  payoffs  in 
the  injury-related  research  work  cur- 
rently funded  by  the  NHTSA. 

We  also  recommend  a  limitation  on 
obligations  for  the  State  and  Commu- 
nity Highway  Safety  Grant  Program 
of  $121.06  million,  an  increase  of 
$11.06  million  over  the  budget  request. 

For  the  Alcohol  Safety  Incentive 
Grant  Progrram,  we  have  established  a 
limitation  on  obligations  of  $14.4  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1987.  This  is  the 
same  as  the  amoimt  obligated  in  fiscal 
year  1986  for  this  program. 

For  safety  education  and  informa- 
tion grants,  we  have  established  a 
combined  fiscal  year  1983,  1984,  1985, 
1986.  and  1987  obligation  limitation  of 
$4.75  million.  This  is  the  same  amoimt 
as  provided  In  fiscal  year  1986.  We  will 
assess  the  results  of  past  and  ongoing 
media  campaigns  before  we  wiU  recom- 
mend additional  fimding  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration,  major  recom- 
mendations include  a  program  level  of 
$26.7  million  for  railroad  safety,  $9.8 
million  for  railroad  research  and  de- 
velopment, a  program  level  of  $26.75 
million  for  Office  of  the  Administrator 
expenses— that  includes  $10  million 
for  local  rail  service  assistance 
grants— $9  million  for  the  Redeemable 
Preference  Share  Program,  and  $5  mil- 
lion for  Conrail  commuter  transition 
assistance. 

For  Amtrak,  we  are  recommending 
the  sum  of  $613  million,  including  $11 
million  derived  by  transfer.  Of  course, 
the  President  proposed  deleting  all 
Amtrak  fimds  and  the  Congress  has 
overwhelmingly  rejected  this  proposal 
year  after  year.  We  expect  that  all  ex- 
isting routes  and  services  will  be  main- 
tained at  this  funding  level— including 
section  403(b)  and  403(d)  service  under 
the  existing  funding  formulas.  Bill 
language  is  also  included  continuing 
the  statutory  conditions  for  rehabili- 
tating and  operating  a  new  route  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City, 
and  establishing  a  60-percent  Federal 
match  for  the  Westside  cormector 
project  in  New  York  City. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  $16,962 
million  for  Northeast  corridor  capital 
improvements.  This  sum  will  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  Amtrak. 

With  regard  to  Amtrak,  the  commit- 
tee report  expresses  displeasure  over 
repeated  allegations  of  abuse  by  mid- 
level  Amtrak  management  employees 
of  Amtrak's  work  force  discipline  and 
grievance  process.  The  effects  on  work 
force  morale  caused  by  past  abuses 
and  allegations  of  continuing  abuses 
can  only  have  a  negative  impact  on 
employee  productivity  and  efforts  to 
reduce  operating  costs.  Therefore,  we 
reduced  the  recommended  subsidy  by 
$1  million  for  poor  management  prac- 
tices. The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion inspector  general  has  also  been 


requested  to  conduct  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  Amtrak's  discipline  and  griev- 
ance process,  which  is  described  in 
detail  on  page  114  of  the  report.  We 
think  this  problem  can  be  remedied, 
and  we  are  going  to  insist  that  Am- 
trak's top  management  make  this  a 
priority  item. 

For  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration,  a  total  program  level 
of  $3,481  billion  is  recommended  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  This  is  $2,261  billion 
more  than  the  budget  request,  but 
$50,005  million  less  than  the  adjusted 
fiscal  year  1986  program  level. 

Under  the  Formula  Grant  Program, 
we  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $2 
billion.  The  President's  budget  did  not 
request  any  new  general  fund  appro- 
priations for  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  Instead,  the  budget  as- 
sumed enactment  of  new  legislation  to 
establish  a  Block  Grant  Program 
funded  from  the  mass  transit  account 
of  the  highway  trust  fund.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposed  block  grant  would 
reduce  by  two-thirds  the  funding 
going  into  similar  transit  functions  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  I  think  this  approach 
amounts  to  almost  a  complete  aban- 
donment of  mass  transit  in  this  coun- 
try and  its  good  that  such  an  approach 
was  discarded  by  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. 

The  amount  recommended  for  for- 
mula grants  in  fiscal  year  1987  is 
$57.55  million  below  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1986.  The  operat- 
ing assistance  component  of  this  ap- 
propriation would  not  be  limited  in 
any  way  other  than  what  is  provided 
by  the  formulas  established  in  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1982. 

The  bill  also  includes  Isuiguage  limit- 
ing obligations  for  transit  discretion- 
ary grants  to  $1,015  billion.  This  is 
$14,457  million  more  than  the  fiscal 
year  1986  limitation.  As  stated  previ- 
ously, the  President  proposed  combin- 
ing this  program  with  the  Formula 
Grant  Program  and  certain  other 
highway  programs  into  a  Block  Grant 
Program.  I  invite  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  pages  101  through  105  of  the 
report  for  a  detailed  description  of 
how  these  funds  are  to  be  distributed. 

With  respect  to  new  starts,  the  bill 
contains  $110  million  for  the  metro 
rail  project  in  Los  Angeles.  In  last 
year's  continuing  resolution,  the 
House  approved  language  which  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  TranspMjrta- 
tion  to  negotiate  a  full-funding  agree- 
ment for  this  project.  Two  weeks  ago, 
the  Secretary  announced  that  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  to  proceed 
with  metro  rail  construction.  Ground- 
breaking is  scheduled  for  September. 

Metro  rail  will  be  a  very  cost  effec- 
tive use  of  Federal  funds.  In  fact,  45 
percent  of  metro  rail's  cost  will  come 
from  non-Federal  sources— almost 
twice  that  required  by  law.  For  in- 
stance, in   1980  Los  Angeles  County 


taxpayers  approved  a  sales  tax  in- 
crease to  help  fund  this  project.  Also, 
Gov.  George  Deukmejian  has  pledged 
$400  million  in  State  funds  toward  the 
cost  of  metro  rail. 

The  construction  of  this  project  will 
allow  Los  Angeles  to  begin  to  solve  the 
intolerable  traffic  congestion  and  poor 
air  quality  pervasive  to  that  city.  This 
project  has  a  long  history  of  wide- 
spread, bipartisan  support,  and  we 
look  forward  to  its  completion. 

The  bill  also  includes  $200  million 
for  transit  projects  that  have  been 
substituted  for  interstate  highway 
projects.  Of  this  amount.  50  percent  is 
to  be  distributed  on  a  formula  basis 
and  50  percent  on  a  discretionary 
basis.  The  discretionary  funds  will  be 
distributed  as  outlined  on  pages  105 
and  106  of  the  report. 

The  bill  appropriates  $217,239  mil- 
lion as  authorized  by  Public  Law  96- 
184,  the  Stark-Harris  legislation,  to 
continue  construction  of  the  Washing- 
ton, DC,  Metrorail  system. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  total  of  $48.6 
million  for  research  and  administra- 
tive expenses  of  UMTA. 

The  bill  limits  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation  to  $1,925  mil- 
lion, $65,000  less  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. In  addition,  we  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $2  million  to  com- 
plete necessary  concrete  repairs  at  the 
Eisenhower  lock. 

For  the  Research  and  Special  Pro- 
grams Administration,  the  bill  con- 
tains an  appropriation  of  $20.8  million, 
$776,000  more  than  the  budget  re- 
quest. This  would  provide  for  three  ad- 
ditional hazardous  materials  enforce- 
ment/regulatory personnel,  and  two 
additional  pipeline  safety  inspectors 
above  the  budget  request. 

For  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, the  bill  includes  an  appropriation 
of  $27.77  million.  This  is  $140,000  more 
than  the  budget  request. 

Title  II  of  the  bUl  contains  $560.25 
million  in  new  budget  authority  for  six 
transportation-related  agencies  and 
commissions.  This  is  $370,000  below 
the  cumulative  budget  requests,  and 
$11.17  million  above  last  year's  adjust- 
ed level. 

More  specifically,  we  recommend 
$1,975  million  for  the  Architectural 
and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board,  $22.4  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board,  a 
total  of  $47.95  million  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  $434,173 
million  for  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission, $2,297  million  for  the  United 
States  Railway  Association,  and 
$51,663,569  for  the  Federal  share  of  in- 
terest payments  for  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  gen- 
eral provisions  in  this  bill  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members,  including 
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section  330  dealing  with  limitations 
concerning  South  Africa  on  the 
awards  of  Government  contracts;  sec- 
tion 331  prohibiting  the  takeoff s  and 
landings  in  the  United  States  of  South 
African  aircraft;  and  section  332  deal- 
ing with  the  reemployment  eligibility 
of  fired  air  traffic  controllers.  The 
general  provisions  are  summarized  on 
page  120  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
body  is  a  fiscally  responsible  bill  which 
I  believe  provides  adequate  funding 
for  our  transportation  programs.  I  ask 
for  its  favorable  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

DI840 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  fiscal 
year  1987  transportation  appropria- 
tions bill.  Chairman  Bill  Lehman  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  balancing 
both  the  competing  needs  of  the  vari- 
ous transportation  modes,  and  accom- 
modating as  many  Members  as  possi- 
ble who  requested  projects.  All 
achieved  despite  the  limited  dollars 
available.  Proof  that  miracles  do 
happen. 

This  is  a  bill  with  bipartisan  support. 
It  was  developed  in  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  shows  the  subcommittee's 
commitment  to  safe  and  effective 
transportation.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  other  subcommittee  mem- 
bers, Silvio  Conte.  Carl  Pursell, 
Frank  Wolf,  Marty  Sabo,  Bill  Gray, 
Bob  Carr,  Dick  Durbin,  and  Bob 
Mrazek,  on  such  an  interesting  and 
important  assigiunent. 

While  I  am  mentioning  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  let  me  also  rec- 
ognize the  staff  who  work  on  this  bill: 
Jeff  Jacobs  and  Kenny  Kraft  for  the 
minority  and  Tom  Kingfield,  Greg 
Dahlt>erg,  Lucy  Hand,  Linda  Muir,  and 
Janet  Oakley  for  the  majority. 

The  bill  provides  $10,284,900,569  in 
new  budget  authority.  This  is  about 
$3.3  billion  above  the  President's 
budget  request  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  annoimced 
its  opposition.  However,  the  amount 
recommended  is  only  $137,924,000 
more  than  the  amount  enacted  to  date 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  When  the  fiscal 
year  1986  appropriations  are  adjusted 
to  reflect  certain  Coast  Guard  pro- 
grams which  were  supplemented  by 
money  from  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  fiscal  year  1987  amount 
is  actually  $318,701,000  less  than  1986. 
The  section  302(b)  allocation  is 
$10,302,000,000.  So  we  are  under  that 
figure. 

With  respect  to  outlays,  based  on 
CBO  figures,  our  report  shows  the  bill 
to  t>e  $13  million  over  the  section 
302(b)  budget  allocation  in  discretion- 


ary outlays  but  $508  million  under  the 
allocation  in  mandatory  outlays.  Over- 
all then,  the  bill  is  $495  million  under 
the  302(b)  allocation  in  outlays. 

With  respect  to  last  year,  the  bill  is 
$252  million  over  in  discretionary  out- 
lays but  $909  million  under  in  manda- 
tory outlays.  This  is  a  net  at  $657  mil- 
lion under  last  year's  outlays. 

The  chairman  has  explained  what  is 
recommended  in  the  bill  so  I  will  not 
repeat  it.  Some  of  the  highlights  are: 

First.  $21  million  for  payments  to  air 
carriers. 

Second.  $1,858,800,000  for  Coast 
Guard  operating  expenses. 

Third.  $2,800,447,000  for  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  operations. 

Fourth,  a  total  of  $829,914,000  for 
FAA  facilities  and  equipment. 

Fifth,  a  highway  obligation  ceiling 
of  $13,125,000,000, 

Sixth,  an  appropriation  of  $613  mil- 
lion for  Amtrak, 

Seventh,  $2  billion  for  section  9  for- 
mula grants  in  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration, 

Eighth,  a  general  provision  which 
bars  the  Secretary  from  denying  reem- 
ployment to  the  fired  air  traffic  con- 
trollers "as  a  Class"  solely  because  of 
participation  in  the  illegal  strike. 

Ninth,  a  general  provision  directing 
the  Secretary  to  deny  landing  rights 
to  flights  originating  in  South  Africa, 
and 

Tenth,  a  general  provision  prohibit- 
ing UMTA  from  forcing  privatization 
on  local  transit  authorities.  It  should 
be  a  local  decision. 

It  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  virtually  at  last 
year's  level.  It  is  under  the  section 
302(b)  allocation.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons, it  deserves  your  support.  I  urge 
that  it  be  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlin] 
has  25  minutes  remsuning,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman] 
has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moak- 
ley] 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  in  a  discussion  that  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  will  find  worthy 
of  attention.  The  Boston  World  Trade 
Center  is  currently  developing  a  state- 
of-the-art  people  mover  for  the  Com- 
monwealth Flats  area  of  Boston.  They 
are  well  on  their  way  to  establishing 
the  first  daily  operating  monorail  in 
an  urban  center. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  The  Federal  role  in 
such  projects  is  often  limited  to  archi- 
tectural design  and  technical  support. 
What  is  the  level  of  Federal  involve- 
ment that  the  Commonwealth  Flats 
people  mover  is  seeking? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  This  project  has 
been  totally  funded  by  private  and 
State  dollars  and  will  operate  through 


private  funding  entirely.  The  Boston 
Seaport  Monorail,  Inc.  is  requesting  $1 
million  in  UMTA  funding  for  techno- 
logical and  design  assistance.  The  de- 
velopers will  be  using  this  small  grant 
to  leverage  $24  million  in  private  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Where  will 
this  system  be  develor>ed  and  pro- 
duced? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  In  a  time  where  we 
see  more  and  more  examples  of  for- 
eign technology  used  to  solve  domestic 
problems,  it  gives  me  great  pleasures 
to  report  that  this  system  is  being 
technically  planned  in  Florida  and 
manufactured  in  Vermont.  The  devel- 
opers made  the  domestic  production  of 
the  monorail  a  requirement  in  their 
contract.  The  Transportation  Group 
Inc.,  a  division  of  Bombardier,  Inc.,  are 
the  producers  of  the  highly  successful 
monorail  system  for  the  Disney  facili- 
ties. The  Boston  system  will  incorpo- 
rate proven  technology  and  the  most 
sophisticated  design  elements.  The 
monorail  will  have  a  capacity  of  serv- 
ing 5.000  persons  per  hour.  It  will  be 
unlike  any  other  existing  system  and 
is  designed  to  deal  with  extreme 
weather  conditions  including,  ice, 
snow,  and  high  winds— not  unlike 
those  conditions  found  in  many  large. 
Northeastern  cities  with  open  harbors. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
presenting  us  with  a  unique  plan  for 
developing  urban  transportation  tech- 
nologies; an  opportunity  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  implement  state- 
of-the-art  methods  to  alleviate  urban 
congestion  and  to  provide  seed  funding 
to  attract  private  sector  support  and 
investment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  combi- 
nation of  Florida  with  New  England 
technology  is  a  pretty  good  combina- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  thank  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  and  I  commend 
him  and  his  committee  for  the  diligent 
way  they  have  handled  the  bill. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  year,  the 
National  Park  Service  has  been  study- 
ing the  issue  of  noise  from  aircraft  op- 
erations over  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  and  how  it  affects  the  natural 
quiet  and  experience  of  the  park.  And 
I  am  sure  we  all  are  all  too  familiar 
with  the  recent  tragic  events  over  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  which  a  collison  of 
two  aircraft  resulted  in  the  deaths  of 
26  individuals.  With  50.000  flights  a 
year  currently,  and  projected  steady 
increases,  the  problems  of  safety  and 
noise  must  be  addressed  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  The  House  Interior 
Committee  has  approved  legislation 
drafted   by   our   distinguished   chair- 
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man,  Mr.  Udall,  and  myself,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  results  of  the  National 
Park  Service  study  of  aircraft  oper- 
ations at  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park,  attempts  to  address  these  issues. 

However,  this  aircraft  management 
plan  is  only  half  the  solution.  What  is 
needed  at  the  canyon  to  compliment 
this  plan,  in  my  opinion,  is  effective 
radar  coverage.  To  this  point,  I  do  not 
believe  the  FAA  has  attempted  to  ad- 
dress my  concerns  in  a  meaningful 
fashion.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  or  the 
FAA  will  use  some  funds  contained  in 
this  bill  or  otherwise  available  to 
them,  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
the  appropriateness  of  radar  coverage. 
Before  anyone  rejects  radar  at  the 
Grand  Canyon  out  of  hand,  I  believe 
we  should  have  all  the  facts  in  front  of 
us.        

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  agree 
with  him  that  this  matter  is  serious 
enough  to  deserve  prompt  attention 
and  I  will  work  with  him  to  initiate 
this  study  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I,  too,  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  his  attention  to  this 
matter  and  I  will  assist  him  in  his  ef- 
forts to  initiate  this  study. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  Mr.  Coughlin  for  their  coopera- 
tion on  this  issue. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  just  say  that  the  subcommittee  is 
certainly  aware  of  the  great  tragedy 
that  did  occur  at  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  particularly  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous work  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  has  done  with  regard  to  this 
and  with  regard  to  trying  to  increase 
both  the  safety  and  the  public  use  of 
the  Grand  Canyon.  It  is  a  monument 
to  his  efforts.  It  is  very  important 
indeed.  We  certainly  want  to  work 
with  him  in  his  effort  to  initiate  this 
study. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  their  consider- 
ation and  assistance  and  cooperation 
on  this  issue.  With  their  help  I  believe 
we  can  resolve  this  issue. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  time  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest for  time.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf],  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yield  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman]  that  it  is 
with  deep  concern  that  we  learned  re- 
cently of  the  Virginia  Highway  and 
Transportation  Board's  action  to  In- 
creaae  the  restricted  hours  on  Inter- 


state 66  inside  the  Capital  Beltway.  As 
you  know,  the  current  restrictions  are 
7  to  9  a.m.  and  4  to  6  p.m.  Monday 
through  Friday.  Beginning  August  4, 
the  highway  will  be  further  restricted 
to  6:30  to  9  a.m.  and  4  to  6:30  p.m. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wlU  yield,  how  does  this  deci- 
sion affect  the  high  occupancy  vehicle 
rule  on  1-66? 

Mr.  WOLF.  The  board  decided  to 
adopt  permanently  our  proposal  to 
reduce  the  carpool—HOV— require- 
ments from  four  to  three  persons  and 
that  action  is  to  be  commended.  But 
the  decision  to  lengthen  the  hours  has 
the  potential  to  worsen  traffic  conges- 
tion in  northern  Virginia  by  forcing 
many  hundreds  of  cars  onto  already 
congested  roads  while  1-66— presuming 
current  HOV  usage  continues— han- 
dles an  average  of  less  than  five  vehi- 
cles per  minute.  No  information  has 
been  presented  which  would  indicate 
that  a  significant  number  of  additional 
carpools  could  be  created  at  the  late 
hour  of  6  p.m.  each  evening. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  What  data 
is  available  on  the  morning  hours? 

Mr.  WOLF.  With  respect  to  the 
morning  hours,  it  is  apparent  that  con- 
gestion has  been  occurring  during 
"fringe  periods"  of  the  restricted 
hours,  from  6:30  to  7:15  a.m.  and  from 
8:45  to  9:45  a.m.,  and  therefore  pru- 
dent action  by  the  board  may  be  justi- 
fied. However,  much  of  this  congestion 
is  because  aggressive  enforcement  of 
the  HOV  regulations  is  lacking.  Strict- 
er enforcement  of  the  HOV  restric- 
tions, combined  with  the  growing  use 
of  the  Metrorail  system,  should  reduce 
congestion  during  the  restricted  hours. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Was  the 
board's  decision  based  on  an  extensive 
study? 

Mr.  WOLF.  The  principal  problem 
with  the  board's  action  is  that  an  ade- 
quate study  and  analysis  were  not  per- 
formed. The  board  based  its  decision 
on  only  1  day  of  traffic  counts,  just  12 
days  after  the  Metrorail  Orange  Line 
extension  was  opened.  A  decision  of 
this  magnitude  which  affects  thou- 
sands of  people  in  northern  Virginia 
requires  an  extensive  study  followed 
by  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  people 
who  •will  be  affected  to  express  their 
views.  Relying  on  1  day  of  traffic 
counts  without  the  benefit  of  public 
comment  is  simply  insufficient  justifi- 
cation for  such  a  major  change  in  the 
operation  of  1-66. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  be  on 
record  voicing  my  extreme  concern 
over  this  decision  and  will  be  taking  a 
close  look  at  its  impact  on  the  com- 
muters in  northern  Virginia.  Your 
watchful  eye  on  this  matter,  as  one 
who  has  a  deep  commitment  to  meet- 
ing the  country's  transportation  needs, 
would  be  helpful  and  I  would  appreci- 
ate your  indulgence  at  some  later  date 
in  addressing  this  issue  should  it 
become  necessary. 


Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  can  un- 
derstand your  concern  over  this 
matter.  Mr.  Wou,  and  will  be  happy 
to  monitor  the  situation  on  1-66  as 
these  tighter  restrictions  are  imple- 
mented. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subconmiittee. 

n  1855 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  some  concerns  about  appropria- 
tions under  this  bill  that  might  sup- 
port a  highway  project  in  my  district 
which  could  have  potentially  devastat- 
ing effects  on  an  important  local  his- 
toric district,  the  village  of  Hudson, 
OH. 

Title  49,  United  States  Code,  section 
303,  commonly  known  as  section  4(f), 
requires  that  projects  may  only  be  ap- 
proved if  they  "include  all  possible 
planning  to  minimize  harm  to  the  his- 
toric site  resulting  from  the  use"  and 
that  impinging  development  may  only 
go  forward  if  there  is  "no  alternative." 
However,  in  considering  an  expansion 
of  a  Federal-aid  highway  which  runs 
through  Hudson,  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  not 
planned  a  way  to  minimize  harm  to 
the  historic  district  and  maintains 
that  there  is  no  alternative  to  expan- 
sion of  the  road  within  the  historic 
area.  In  fact,  local  officials  have  out- 
lined alternatives  and  have  requested 
input  from  the  State  as  to  how  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  historic  resources 
can  be  mitigated.  No  meaningful  re- 
sponse has  been  made  to  either  point, 
so  far. 

Clearly,  planning  for  the  highway 
first  and  mitigation  of  harm  to  histor- 
ic resources  last,  as  the  State  is  pro- 
posing to  do.  will  invariably  put  high- 
way interests  in  a  position  superior  to 
historic  preservation  interests.  It  is  my 
understanding,  and  I  seek  the  chair- 
man's advice,  that  Congress  intended 
for  highway  conflicts  with  historic  re- 
sources to  be  worked  out  at  the  early 
planning  stages  amd  that  planning  for 
historic  resources  only  after  highway 
plans  are  firmly  laid  out  does  not  meet 
the  standard  set  by  Congress,  requir- 
ing that  all  possible  planning  be  done. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  my 
understanding  *s  the  same  as  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  add  that  the  State's  plans  for 
the  Route  91  extension  through 
Hudson  [  may  also  be  premature.  At 
this  very  moment,  the  expansion  of  a 
nearby,  parallel  road.  Route  8,  into  a 
four-lane  superhighway  is  being  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Highway  Trust 
F\ind.  It  is  expected  to  be  completed 
within  a  few  months.  Would  it  not  be 
more  in  keeping  with  Federal  highway 
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policy,  as  well  as  fiscal  prudence,  if  the 
State  would  postpone  plans  for  expan- 
sion of  Route  91  through  Hudson  until 
the  effect  of  the  completed  Route  8 
project  can  be  accurately  measured, 
and  particularly  its  effect  in  realigning 
traffic  on  Route  91? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  Federal  policy. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  get  to  the 
appropriate  point  in  the  bill.  I  intend 
to  give  the  House  the  opportunity  to 
select  once  again  among  priorities  that 
we  may  wish  to  address. 

As  the  committee  has  pointed  out, 
they  are  up  against  their  302  budget 
allocations,  and  so  we  have  to  look  in- 
ternally into  the  bill  to  try  to  find 
ways  of  readjusting  priorities. 

It  would  be  my  intent  to  look  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Secretary,  to  look  at 
NTSA.  in  order  to  find  some  moneys 
that  are  now  devoted  to  enforcement 
of  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  in 
order  to  transfer  those  moneys  to  the 
Coast  Guard  for  drug  interdiction. 

The  Committee's  report  goes  into 
some  detail  as  to  what  is  being  done  in 
the  drug  interdiction  area.  It  indicates 
that  they  are  not  certain  that  this  is 
exactly  the  way  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
ceed for  the  future. 

I  would  say.  though,  that  I  have  re- 
cently seen  at  least  a  preliminary  pro- 
posal of  the  bipartisan  drug  plan  that 
we  have  coming  forward  in  this  House, 
and  it  indicates  that  we  are  going  to 
need  another  $90  million  of  money  for 
the  Coast  Guard.  Now  that  is  $90  mil- 
lion that  cannot  be  gotten  within  this 
year's  budget  unless  we  find  some  way 
to  provide  some  funding.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest I  can  find  $90  million.  However.  I 
do  believe  that  there  is  about  $20  mil- 
lion that  can  be  gotten  out  of  a  law  en- 
forcement priority  determination. 

Let  us  understand  that  is  what  we 
would  be  doing  here.  Under  this  pro- 
gram that  is  funded  in  this  bill,  we 
now  give  about  $20  million  to  local 
police  authorities  or  to  State  police  au- 
thorities for  the  enforcement  of  the 
55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit.  In  other 
words,  we  place  a  law  enforcement  pri- 
ority on  the  country  that  suggests 
that  we  ought  to  spend  $20  million  of 
taxpayers  money  to  see  to  it  that 
people  drive  55  miles  an  hour  rather 
than  56  miles  an  hour.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing.  We  are  saying  that 
that  difference  between  55  and  56 
miles  an  hour  is  so  important  that  we 
ought  to  spend  $20  million  on  it. 

I  suggest  that  many  of  the  American 
people  would  regard  it  as  being  a 
greater  priority  to  spend  the  $20  mil- 
lion trying  to  interdict  drugs  coming 
Into  this  country  and  giving  that 
money  to  the  Coast  Guard  to  do  it. 


That  is  what  my  amendments  will  seek 
to  do. 

As  usual,  we  will  have  to  go  through 
a  rather  elaborate  procedure  in  order 
to  get  from  here  to  there.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  priority  determina- 
tion that  this  House  may  want  to  do. 
because  it  seems  to  me  if  you  have  law 
enforcement  priorities  for  this  coun- 
try, they  ought  to  be  aimed  at  doing 
something  about  drugs  rather  than 
aimed  at  doing  something  about  the 
55-mlle-an-hour  speed  limit. 

It  seems  interesting  to  me  that  as 
the  speeds  have  been  increasing  on 
our  highways,  the  fatality  rate  has 
been  steadily  going  down.  However,  as 
drugs  have  flowed  into  this  country, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fatality  rate 
in  drugs  has  gone  up. 

If  we  want  to  talk  about  saving  lives, 
the  way  to  save  lives  right  now  is  to 
stop  drugs  rather  than  spending  police 
time  and  effort  on  a  55-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
addition  to  serving  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  also  have  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing on  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control  as  the  second 
ranking  minority  member  on  that 
committee. 

If  the  gentleman  were  transferring 
funds  somehow  to  increase  the  fund- 
ing for  drug  abuse  education.  I  would 
have  great  sympathy  with  what  the 
gentleman  is  doing.  And  I  might 
myself  have  some  amendment  to  that 
effect  at  some  point. 

But  we  have  in  this  bill  right  now 
millions  of  dollars  for  Coast  Guard 
interdiction.  Yet  the  Coast  Guard 
cannot  tell  us  in  the  Select  Committee 
whether  they  interdict  4  percent  of 
the  drug  traffic  or  10  or  30  percent, 
particularly  when  it  comes  to  cocaine, 
which  is  the  epidemic  at  the  present 
time.  Cocaine  is  the  basis  for  so-called 
crack.  It  is  terribly  difficult  to  inter- 
dict, particularly  any  shipments  on 
the  high  seas  because  such  a  small 
quantity  of  it  is  so  very  potent. 

Somehow  I  believe,  and  have  be- 
lieved for  some  time,  that  we  have  mis- 
placed our  priorities  in  our  programs 
for  drug  abuse,  and  that  indeed  we 
should  be  spending  more  in  drug  abuse 
education  here  to  discourage  young 
people  from  taking  drugs  than  in 
interdiction  and  law  enforcement. 

Those  are  all  very  appealing  things 
to  do.  But  I  hope  at  some  point  the 
gentleman  might  rethink  his  programs 
for  combating  drugs  and  try  to  direct 
the  funds  in  other  directions  because 
our  ability  to  interdict  has  at  best 
been  a  very  minimal  success. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  respond,  the  problem  is  I 
cannot  get  to  drug  abuse  education  in 


this  bill.  There  are  no  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation programs  in  this  bill.  We  will 
have  a  bill  coming  later  on,  and  that 
may  be  something  that  we  want  to  ad- 
dress. 

But  we  ought  to  address  the  war  on 
drugs  at  the  places  where  we  can  come 
up  with  resources. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  gentleman 
is  that  the  bipartisan  plan  that  is 
being  developed  around  here  indicates 
that  there  is  a  need  for  $90  million 
more  for  the  Coast  Guard.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  no  room  in 
this  bill  for  that  additional  $90  million 
unless  we  provide  it.  We  cannot  get 
the  $90  million.  I  am  saying  that 
maybe  we  can  get  maybe  $20  million 
of  that.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
move  in  that  direction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  other  day 
when  we  had  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  up  and  we  had  $50  mil- 
lion there,  some  of  that  money  might 
have  been  used  for  educational  pro- 
grams, but  the  House  turned  that 
down. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  place 
that  we  are  willing,  where  we  can 
make  the  transfers,  to  come  up  with 
the  money  for  the  drug  fight. 

All  this  gentleman  is  attempting  to 
do  is  provide  some  of  the  resources  in 
some  of  these  bills  so  that,  when  we 
get  to  that  drug  fight,  we  do  not  come 
back  here,  as  the  Speaker  has  suggest- 
ed recently  that  we  are  going  to  do, 
and  that  is  ignore  the  budget  and 
ignore  the  deficit  for  this  program.  I 
do  not  think  the  American  people  are 
going  to  be  very  happy  with  us  if  we 
do  that  either. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  can 
find  places  to  change  our  priorities, 
now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  That  is  all  I 
am  trying  to  do. 

D  1905 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlin] 
has  12  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman] 
has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  but 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Let  me  just  say  first  that  I  hope  we 
will  not  take  funds  from  programs 
that  are  today  saving  lives  and  trans- 
fer them  to  other  programs  that  may 
be  more  questionable  in  their  ability 
to  save  lives.  Also  I  hope  that  we  do 
not  take  funds  from  what  are  essen- 
tially very  small  programs  in  terms  of 
the  total  number  of  dollars  involved  in 
them  and  transfer  them  to  other  pro- 
grams that  are  very,  very  large  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  the  total  number  of 
dollars  involved  in  them. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,    the    gentleman    from 
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Florida  (Mr.  Lehman],  who  is  as  con- 
cerned about  drug  abuse  as  any 
Member  of  this  House  and  who  is  our 
friend,  has  crafted  a  carefully  bal- 
anced bill,  one  that  I  hope  will  be  con- 
sidered and  passed  by  this  House  as 
the  subcommittee  has  proposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cooghlin] 
yields  back  the  balance  of  his  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lehman]  jrield  back  the  balance 
of  his  time? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cough- 
lin]  for  his  remarks,  and  I  just  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  position 
that  he  has  taken  on  the  enforcement 
of  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
and  the  necessity  for  keeping  those 
funds  available  for  this  purix>se. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

The  implication  of  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  said  was  that 
the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  is  in 
fact  reducing  fatalities.  Now,  the 
recent  studies  are  showing  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  speeds  are  going  up, 
the  fatality  rate  is  coming  down. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  informa- 
tion to  refute  that,  or  does  the  gentle- 
man have  information  to  refute  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  lives  lost  per 
million  miles  driven  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  they  have  higher  speed 
limits  than  we  do,  is  in  fact  lower  than 
what  we  have  in  this  country? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  lot  of  facts  and  a  lot  of 
information.  There  have  been  10,000 
lives  a  year  saved  since  1972.  I  think  a 
great  many  of  those  lives  have  been 
saved  due  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
S5-mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  playing 
dollar  games  with  programs  that  save 
lives,  not  only  lives  but  mutilations 
and  injuries  to  people  who  have  been 
in  accidents. 

I  believe  that  the  cost  of  lives  lost 
through  the  years  in  automobile  acci- 
dents in  this  country  is  greater  than 
the  number  of  lives  lost  by  heart  dis- 
ease and  cancer  combined,  because  car 
accidents  are  what  kill  young  people. 
That  is  where  you  lose  the  potential 
years  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  myself,  as 
I  said,  with  the  remarks  of  the  other 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Coughlin],  and  I  will  oppose  very 
strongly  the  position  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  Just  wanted  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman,  though,  that  if  we  can 
keep  drugs  off  the  streets,  that  also 
saves  lives,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  much  empirical  evidence  that 
keeping  drugs  off  the  streets  right 
now  is  in  fact  lifesaving,  whereas  there 
are  all  kinds  of  statistics  which  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  55-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit  is  playing  any  role 
whatsoever  at  the  present  time  in 
saving  lives. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  wish  to  continue  the 
debate  any  further  at  this  time,  but  I 
would  say  that  we  have  put  a  floor  in 
the  Coast  Guard  budget  of  over  $370 
million  for  drug  interdiction.  Now  the 
$20  miUion  that  the  gentleman  wants 
to  take  from  highway  safety  is  not 
going  to  make  that  much  improve- 
ment in  drug  interdiction,  but  it  could 
cause  a  lot  of  deaths  on  the  highways 
that  otherwise  would  not  occur. 

Mr.  Chsiirman,  I  do  not  see  any  need 
to  debate  the  matter  further  now,  and 
I  will  jrield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  only  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  a  debate  worth 
having. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
first  like  to  commerKJ  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  having  the  Integrity  to  restore 
the  funding  that  will  allow  750  positions  to  t)e 
retair>ed  at  flight  service  stations  around  the 
country.  The  administration  requested  that  this 
furxiing  be  eliminated.  This  is  Irxieed  a  victory 
for  the  Nation's  general  aviation  pilots  wtio 
rely  so  heavily  on  flight  service  stations. 

As  you  may  recall,  I  led  the  effort  in  the 
98th  Congress  to  maintain  funding  of  the  flight 
service  stations  until  the  automated  equip- 
ment that  was  to  replace  the  FSS  was  in 
place  and  workir>g.  I  am  so  pleased  to  see 
that  effort  being  carried  forth  today. 

The  safety  of  the  ger>eral  aviation  pilots 
shoukj  not  be  compromised  for  anything,  and 
especially  no\  for  productivity  improvement  as 
the  FAA  has  proposed.  The  FAA  believes  that 
if  the  existing  flight  services  are  consolidated 
with  automated  facilities  nght  now.  there 
wouki  be  a  signifk:ant  cost  savings.  The  com- 
mittee wisely  was  not  convinced  of  such  a 
savings.  While  I  support  the  new  automated 
flight  servk:e  stations.  I  tielieve  that  the  pilots 
of  our  great  Natk)n  deserve  a  tested,  proven, 
and  orf-lir>e  replacement  system  before  tfie 
ties  are  cut  from  the  existing  flight  service  sta- 
tk>ns.  This  bill  provkjes  that. 

The  flight  servce  statkjns  frave  performed  a 
vital  service  to  Vne  general  aviation  pilots  over 
the  years.  They  akJ  in  flight  assistance  on  pre- 
flight.  Inflight,  and  emergencies;  arKJ  in  the 
dissemir>atk>n  of  weather  Informatkjn.  Without 
tf>ese  servk^es,  the  general  aviatk^n  pitots 
woukJ  be  grounded. 


Once  again.  I  commend  the  committee  on 
tfieir  action  and  urge  favorable  passage  of  this 
bill.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  to  stress 
the  importance  of  furujing  for  rural  transporta- 
tk>n.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  closely  at 
the  inequities  of  allocatkjn  between  urban  and 
rural  transportatksn. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  whk:h  will  in- 
crease the  proportkjn  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  [UMTA]  allocated  to  rural 
transportation.  This  legislation  would  increase 
the  funding  formula  for  section  16  of  UMTA 
from  2.93  percent  to  5  percent.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  reducing  the  percentage  for 
each  of  the  two  urban  categories  by  about  1 
percent. 

For  too  long,  rural  areas  have  been  relying 
on  a  disproportionately  low  percentage  of 
funding  for  transportation.  Although  39  per- 
cent of  the  natkjnal  populatron  live  in  rural 
areas,  they  receive  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
transportation  funds.  Thus.  IrKreasing  the  rural 
formula  allocation  to  5  percent  is  only  a  small 
step  toward  equity. 

In  rural  areas,  public  transportation  Is  often 
Vne  only  means  of  transportation  for  the  elder- 
ly and  the  handicapped.  Thus,  public  transpor- 
tatk>n  is  of  vital  Importance  if  these  groups  are 
to  maintain  their  indeper>dent  functkjning  In 
the  community.  Children,  too,  benefit  from 
public  transportatkin  in  rural  areas.  Many 
Head  Start  arxj  nursery  school  programs 
depend  on  public  systems  for  transporting 
children  to  and  from  their  programs.  In  spite 
of  this,  numerous  witnesses  testified,  in  hear- 
\nqs  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Servkjes  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
that  large  commercial  bus  companies  are  re- 
ducing the  numt>er  of  rural  stops  because 
they  are  losing  money  due  to  Vne  low  number 
of  riders.  As  a  result,  specialized  and  more  ec- 
onomical types  of  public  transportation  are  In- 
creasingly necessary  In  rural  areas. 

Currently,  there  are  2.5  millksn  nonurban 
households  with  no  car,  and  arrother  10.2  mil- 
lion households  with  only  1  car.  Wittiout  com- 
mercial bus  routes,  those  living  In  rural  areas 
can  become  isolated  arvj  may  find  themselves 
without  access  to  other  systems,  such  as  taxi 
service. 

I  recognize  that  all  UMTA  Programs  have 
been  reduced.  This  should  serve  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  publk:  transportation  systems, 
rural  as  well  as  urban,  to  become  Increasingly 
efficient  and  creative  In  managing  their  Feder- 
al dollars.  Altlwugh,  t>ecause  of  labor  costs, 
urban  transportation  is  more  costly  to  operate 
than  rural  transportatk>n,  funding  is  very 
skewed.  At  present,  UMTA  sperxJs  $26  per 
capita  for  transportation  in  large  urtian  areas 
as  compared  to  only  $1  per  capita  in  nonur- 
ban areas.  I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  rural 
population  received  a  larger  share  of  the  pie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  2.93-percent  set- 
askje  was  established  in  1982,  and  simply  re- 
flects a  historic  breakdown  between  urban 
and  rural  transportatk>n.  It  does  r>ot  reflect 
need  or  equity.  I.  therefore,  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  wIh)  represent  urban 
areas  to  consider  a  more  balanced  division 
between  urt>an  arxJ  rural  fur)dir>g  for  transpor- 
tatk>n. 
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Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time,  and  I  move  that  the  Conunittee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Owens]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Panetta,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Conmiit- 
tee.  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  5205)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


CERTIFICATION  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  BINARY  CHEMICAL 
MUNITIONS  PROGRAM-MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  99-248) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Owens)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and. 
without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  July  29, 
1986.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TRANS- 
FERRING THE  OLD  U.S. 
CUSTOM  HOUSE  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY  TO  THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  INDIAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  today  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  legis- 
latk>n  to  transfer  the  Old  U.S.  Custom  House 
in  New  York  City  to  the  Museum  of  the  Anreri- 
can  Indian. 

The  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  is  one 
of  the  great,  largely  undiscovered  treasures  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Presently  located  In 
cramped  quarters  in  Upper  Manhattan,  the 
museum  contains  neariy  a  million  artifacts, 
70.000  negatives  ar>d  prints;  and  40.000 
manuscripts,  maps.  arKJ  documents.  The  col- 
lectk>n  is  derived  from  the  native  peoples  of 
North.  Central.  arKi  South  America. 

Founded  in  1916  by  engineer-financier 
George  G.  Heye  on  land  donated  by  Arcfier 
M.  Huntir)gton.  the  museum's  collection  has 
grown  to  include  a  vast  array  of  IrKlian  arti- 
facts: preck)us  metal  ornaments,  toys  and 
games,  masks,  dottiing,  totem  poles,  cooking 
utensUs,  ceramk:  vessels,  towering  house 
posts,  dolls,  weapons,  and  musk:al  instru- 
ments. 

It  has  been  called  tfie  finest  collectkm  of 
American  Indian  artifacts  in  the  world,  but  t)e- 
cause  of  limited  floor  space,  only  a  small  frac- 


tk>n  of  it  is  on  display  at  any  given  time.  Many 
of  the  fragile  treasures  are  kept  In  old  storage 
facilities  where  changes  in  temperature  and 
humklity  threaten  their  preservation. 

On  those  occasions  when  the  works  of  the 
museum  have  been  exhibited  at  more  spa- 
ck>us  arKJ  accessible  quarters,  the  public  re- 
sponse has  been  overwf>elming.  Two  major 
exhib«tk>ns  were  held  in  1978  and  1979  at  the 
U.S.  Custom  House  on  Bowling  Green  in  New 
York  City.  Each  of  these  shows  displayed 
nwre  than  500  masterpieces.  The  1978  exhib- 
it, "Echoes  of  the  Drum,"  attracted  neariy 
80,000  visitors.  1,000  a  day.  despite  a  city- 
wkle  newspaper  strike.  The  second  exhibit. 
"The  Ancestors:  Native  Artisans  of  the  Ameri- 
cas." also  attracted  great  crowds  and  critical 
acclaim. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  convey  the  Okj  U.S.  Ckjstom  House  in 
New  York  C^ty  to  the  Museum  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  on  a  permanent  basis,  subject  only 
to  the  rrarmal  restrictkins  and  conditk>ns  im- 
posed upon  the  transfer  of  surplus  U.S.  prop- 
erty. 

Presently,  the  Old  U.S.  Custom  House,  de- 
signed by  Cass  Gilt>ert  and  completed  in 
1907,  stands  empty  under  the  care  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  As  the  suc- 
cess of  the  1978  and  1979  exhibits  demon- 
strate, the  Custom  House  would  make  a  great 
showcase  for  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian. 

The  museum  is  desperately  in  need  of  a 
new  facility.  To  adequately  house  its  vast  col- 
lection, the  museum  requires  100.000  to 
150,000  square  feet  of  space.  The  museum 
also  needs  one  large  building  in  which  to  con- 
solidate its  scattered  facilities.  At  the  moment, 
the  library  and  research  branch  of  the 
museum  are  located  some  distance  from  the 
museum  itself. 

The  Custom  House  would  be  an  ideal  solu- 
tion. Conveniently  located  on  Bowling  Green 
in  Lower  Manhattan's  Battery  Park  area,  it 
would  permit  tfie  museum  to  expand  and  im- 
prove sennce  to  the  public  and  to  scholars. 
Most  importantly,  it  would  allow  the  museum 
to  expand  the  public  viewing  area  by  four  or 
five  times.  Space  would  also  be  available  for 
the  Educational  Extension  Service  and  the 
Indian  lnformatk>n  Center,  making  available 
tfie  computerized  catalog  of  the  collection  and 
museum  training  for  Native  Americans.  And, 
with  appropriate  renovation,  the  Custom 
House  could  provkle  climate-controlled  stor- 
age for  the  collection  and  expansive  library 
and  research  facilities  for  scholars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  swift  approval  of 
this  legislatk>n.  It  would  make  a  lasting  contri- 
butk>n  to  the  preservation  of  Native  American 
artifacts  and  culture. 


CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL 
STANDARDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annxtnzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  to- 
gettier  with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  (Consumer  Affairs  and  (Coinage  Subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  HiLER.  I  introduced  the  (Congres- 
sional Gold  Medal  Act.  This  bill  would  formally 


establish  the  congressk>nal  gold  medal  and 
set  standards  for  Its  award. 

Over  the  past  200  years,  Congress  has 
from  time  to  time  voted  to  award  special  con- 
gressonal  gold  medals  to  persons  found  de- 
serving of  this  high  honor.  The  first  gold 
medal  was  awarded  in  1775  to  George  Wash- 
ington. Since  then  tfie  award  fias  been  voted 
to  many  distinguisfied  Americans,  such  as  the 
Wright  Brothers.  Charies  Lindbergh.  Thomas 
Edison,  and  Dr.  Jonas  Salk. 

Over  the  past  decade  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  bills  calling  for  the  award  of  the 
congressksnal  gold  medal  fiave  been  intro- 
duced. In  1980,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Ck>inage,  I  irv 
stituted  a  polk^y  requiring  any  goM  medal  leg- 
islatk>n  to  have  at  least  218  cosponsors 
before  tfie  subcommittee  woukj  consider  tfie 
legislatton.  Gold  medal  bills  are  tfien  brought 
to  the  floor  under  suspensk>n  of  tfie  rules,  so 
tfiat  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  for  passage. 
While  these  requirements  have  had  some 
effect  in  assuring  that  medals  are  only  award- 
ed to  ttiose  persons  considered  as  truly 
worthy  of  this  high  honor,  an  ever-Increasing 
number  of  bills  have  continued  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

Over  tfie  past  several  years  I  have  had  dis- 
cussions with  Members  wfio  have  expressed 
concern  that  the  congressional  gold  medal 
was  no  longer  as  exclusive  or  meaningful  as  it 
was  prevkjusly.  I  shared  those  concerns,  and 
over  the  past  year  have  studied  what  stand- 
ards should  be  adopted  for  the  award  of  con- 
gressional gold  medals. 

I  have  discussed  the  development  of  appro- 
priate standards  with  tfie  ranking  minority 
member  of  tfie  subcommittee,  Mr.  Hiler,  wfio 
also  is  concerned  about  safeguarding  tfie 
honor  of  tfie  congressional  gold  medal.  He 
worked  closely  with  me  in  developing  H.R. 
5236. 

In  addition  to  the  standards  In  the  bill,  ttie 
sutx;ommittee  will  continue  to  apply  tfie  re- 
quirement that  a  gold  medal  bill  must  have  a 
majority  of  the  House,  at  least  218  cospon- 
sors. before  subcommittee  consideration. 
Also,  to  assure  that  bills  are  nonpartisan,  tfie 
subcommittee  will  require  ttiat  a  gold  medal 
bill  be  sponsored  by  at  least  40  percent  of  tfie 
Members  of  each  party. 

The  subcommittee  will  apply  ttiese  gukle- 
lines  to  any  gold  medal  bill  that  has  not  yet  at- 
tained 218  cosponsors  this  Congress.  When 
tfie  next  Congress  organizes,  it  is  my  Intention 
to  have  tfiese  cosp>onsorship  guidelines  incor- 
porated into  the  Banking  (Committee  rules. 

H.R.  5236  and  these  cosponsorship  guide- 
lines will  assure  that  the  congressional  gold 
medal  Is  awarded  only  for  truly  outstanding 
achievements,  and  will  restore  tfie  medal  to 
its  rightful  place  of  high  esteem. 


MILITARY  FUGHT  SAFETY 
BILLS  ARE  INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rose]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after  the 
Arrow  Air  military  flight  crashed  last  December 
at  Gander.   Newfoundland,   I   began  discus- 
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sions  with  Senator  At  Gore  about  legisiation 
we  couM  introduce  that  would  protect  mem- 
bers of  the  amted  services  from  ever  again 
having  to  fly  in  airplanes  as  poorly  maintained 
and  as  dangerous  as  the  one  that  took  248 
servicemen's  lives  in  Gander.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today,  with  19  cosponsors  which  is 
the  result  of  those  discussions.  Other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  including  Congressmen 
Bennett.  Nichols,  and  Hopkins,  have  also 
introduced  legislation  with  tt>e  same  objective, 
arxj  I  support  their  efforts.  I  am  glad  that  their 
legislation,  including  tfie  part  I  cosponsored,  is 
movir)g  tfirough  tfie  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee 

The  thrust  we  are  taking  today  is  a  require- 
merrt  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
notify  the  Military  Air  Command  promptly 
whenever  a  contractor  airline  is  cited  for  a 
safety  violation.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  Gander 
accident  tfie  congressional  investigation  dis- 
closed ttiat  Vne  Military  Air  Command  was 
going  by  wtut  it  was  toki,  or  not  told,  by  tfie 
FAA,  so  far  as  safety  was  concerned.  Under 
tfie  legislation  we  are  introducing  today,  tf>e 
Military  Air  Command  wouM  know  "promptly" 
wtien  safety  vkilations  are  found — something 
that  is  supposed  to  happen  now,  but  as  we 
sadly  found  out  does  not.  Under  our  legisla- 
tion, the  MAC  coukj,  shoukj  and  woukj  hold 
ttie  flight  on  tfie  ground  until  defects  are  cor- 
rected, or  until  a  safe  plane  is  provided. 

The  bill  requires  additional  actions  to  make 
air  movement  safer  for  our  troops,  including 
"more  frequent  hands-on  and  en-route  inspec- 
tions, periodic  rotatkin  of  field  inspectors,  pre- 
vention of  overscheduling  of  flight  crev^s, '  and 
forbids  reprisals  against  airline  employees 
who  notify  FAA  of  vidatnns.  It  also  prohibits 
airlines  from  emptoying  FAA  inspection  per- 
sonnel from  going  to  work  for  an  airline  he  or 
she  inspected  for  2  years  after  leaving  the 
FAA. 

I  urge  tfie  Congress  to  act  so  that  our  mem- 
bers of  tfie  armed  servk:es  will  be  protected 
against  having  to  fly  in  aircraft  the  likes  of 
wtiat  Arrow  Air  provkjed. 

I  am  also  introducing  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  appropriate  committees  to  kxik  into 
wfietfier  a  separate  agency  responsible  for  air- 
line safety  shoukj  be  established.  It  may  be 
that  since  the  FAA  is  cfiarged  with  tfie  promo- 
tion of  air  travel,  air  safety  sfiould  be  in  tfie 
ftands  of  a  different  agency. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE   HON- 
ORABLE EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Joins]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  l^orth  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  10,  1966.  I  was  sworn  in  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  due  to  a  special  elec- 
tion. Folkwving  this,  my  first  committee  assign- 
ment was  to  tfie  Committee  on  Merctiant 
Marine  and  Fisfieries,  whk;h  at  that  time  was 
chaired  by  the  Honorable  Eddie  Garmatz.  As 
do  some  new  Members,  I  needed  as  much 
guidance  as  possible,  and  I  found  the  chair- 
man, the  late  Eddie  Garmatz,  was  a  friend 
indeed.  He  was  very  patient  with  me  and  ex- 
plained ttie  procedures  and  responsibilities. 
So,  it  was  obvious  ttiat  one  of  my  first  impres- 


sions of  Members  of  Congress  centered  on 
Cfiairman  Garmatz.  Tfierefore,  my  memory  is 
one  of  fondness  and  gratitude. 

After  he  saw  fit  to  retire  from  tfie  strains  of 
Congress,  we  maintained  our  friendship. 
Duhng  my  multiple  hospital  confinements,  he 
stayed  in  ck>se  touch,  a  gesture  which  I  shaM 
always  appreciate.  Even  during  the  Christmas 
season  he  saw  fit  to  remember  our  friendship 
with  much  appreciated  and  appropriate  gifts. 
Certainly,  he  shall  be  missed  by  many,  but 
perhaps  by  no  one  with  any  more  appreciation 
than  I. 

To  his  family  and  his  multiple  friends,  I  offer 
my  deepest  sympathy.  We  can  all  be  grateful 
for  his  servk:es  to  this  Nation  during  his  life- 
time. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  ED  GARMATZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Owens).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Bentley]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  passing  of  Congressman 
Ed  Garmatz. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  we  see  our  way  as  well 
as  we  do  because  we  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  leaders  who  have 
gone  before  us.  One  of  those  leaders 
passed  away  last  week.  Eddie  Garmatz 
was  a  Member  of  this  body,  a  chair- 
man of  its  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee, a  defender  of  America,  a  wise  and 
visionary  leader,  and  he  was  my 
friend.  He  called  me  his  Republican 
buddy. 

The  battles  he  fought  to  defend  the 
Nation's  seapower  and  its  commerce 
are  still  undecided,  but  we  are  here  to 
continue  those  struggles  in  large  part 
because  he  was  here  and  worked  so 
hard  and  so  well  to  protect  his  dream 
of  restoring  the  United  States  as  a 
maritime  power. 

Yes,  Eddie  Garmatz.  an  old  style 
crab  feast,  clubhouse,  Christmas 
turkey.  East  Baltimore  politician  who 
served  13  terms  as  Democratic  Con- 
gressman from  the  Third  District  of 
Maryland  and  for  whom  the  Federal 
courthouse  in  Baltimore  is  named,  suc- 
cimibed  to  cancer  last  week. 

Vintage  Americana,  2  months  ago  on 
the  Memorial  Day  weekend  I  attended 
a  service  at  St.  Stanislas  Cemetery  and 
Congressman  Garmatz  was  there, 
along  with  city  councilman.  Minnie  Dl- 
Pietro.  and  Senator  Joe  Bonagna,  and 
the  American  Legion  Post  from  Fleet 
Street. 


It  was  an  extremely  hot  day.  In  fact, 
it  was  nearly  100  degrees  in  the  Sun 
where  we  were  sitting  and  pretty  soon 
the  former  Congressman  had  to  leave 
the  stand  because  it  was  so  hot.  I  was 
then  told  that  he  had  just  gotten  out 
of  the  hospital  the  day  before  and  it 
was  too  much  for  him. 

When  I  caught  up  with  him,  I  said. 
"Eddie,  why  did  you  come  out  on  such 
a  hot  day?" 

And  he  said,  "Helen.  I've  been  doing 
that  for  40  years  with  that  American 
Legion  group  and  I  couldn't  miss  this 
one."  That  is  vintage  Eddie  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Garmatz  served  in  Congress 
during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dents Harry  Truman,  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, John  Kermedy,  Richard  Nixon, 
and  Lyndon  Johnson;  but  he  not  only 
never  lost  touch  with  his  East  Balti- 
more roots,  he  also  remained  a  pretty 
good  iiiend  of  amazing  numbers  of 
people  who  voted  for  him. 

Garmatz  voted  straight  democratic, 
a  hundred  percent  labor,  and  about  a 
hundred  ten  percent  for  U.S.  shipping 
and  maritime  interests.  He  rose 
through  the  old  seniority  system 
during  his  25 '/4  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  become  chairman 
of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  in  1965.  and  in 
the  sixties  Baltimore  and  Maryland 
were  very  fortunate  because  we  had 
three  chairmen  of  full  committees; 
George  Fallon,  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee; 
Sam  Friedel,  chairman  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee;  and  Ed 
Garmatz.  chairman  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. He  was  the  last  of  the  three  to 
pass  on. 

These  three  powerhouses  commuted 
regularly  from  Baltimore-Washington 
by  train  and  a  lot  of  business  was  con- 
ducted on  that  train  in  the  morning. 
They  decided  there  how  they  were 
going  to  apply  that  power  for  Balti- 
more and  for  Maryland  and  they  did 
their  job  well. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  as  a  news- 
paper editor  to  be  able  to  join  them  on 
some  of  these  trips  and  to  learn  at 
their  feet. 

During  his  term  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  the  legrislation  that  was 
passed  was  almost  like  an  encyclopedia 
of  maritime  legislation,  the  most 
famous  of  which,  of  course,  as  far  as 
the  merchant  marine  was  concerned, 
was  the  passage  of  the  1970  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  which  allowed  subsidies 
for  the  construction  of  bulk  carriers. 

It  was  during  his  term  that  there 
was  a  first-time  interest  in  oceanogra- 
phy by  that  committee  and  he  placed 
it  in  the  Subcommittee  for  Oceanogra- 
phy and  it  is  still  in  place  today. 

Under  his  regime  was  passed  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Protection  Act 


[NEPA],  which  is  a  definitive  environ- 
mental legislation. 

You  know,  this  was  typical  of  him; 
although  the  Interior  Committee 
really  had  jurisdiction  there,  he  man- 
aged to  pull  it  away  and  to  get  the  leg- 
islation through  his  committee. 

It  was  under  him  that  Fisheries 
came  into  their  own. 

There  was  the  passage  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act,  as  well  as  the 
Port  and  Waterways  Development  Act, 
the  Bridge  to  Bridge  Radio  Telephone 
Act,  the  Tug  and  Barge  Licensing  bill, 
and  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act 
which  of  course  was  the  first  time  that 
any  legislation  had  been  passed  in  re- 
spect to  recreational  boating. 

A  considerable  amount  of  Panama 
Canal  legislation  was  also  enacted 
under  his  stewardship. 

He  opposed  any  vessels  made  of 
wood.  I  remember  a  number  of  the 
battles  year  after  year  that  he  and 
Congresswoman  Lenore  Sullivan,  who 
succeeded  him  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  Committee, 
the  battles  they  had  over  whether  or 
not  the  Delta  Queen  could  continue  to 
sail  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Every 
year  this  bill  came  up  and  every  year 
there  was  almost  a  knockdown  battle 
between  the  two  of  them. 

I  might  say  that  she  prevailed  on 
those.  The  Delta  Queen  is  still  sailing 
on  the  Mississippi. 

He  formed  a  subcommittee  for  the 
Maritime  Academy  and  it  was  also  he 
who  managed  to  bring  the  Marine  En- 
gineers Beneficial  Association  Train- 
ing School  to  Baltimore  for  engineers. 

Yes,  we  can  say  that  he  supported 
subsidies  for  American  shipbuilding, 
laws  encouraging  the  use  of  American 
flagships,  money  for  dredging  Balti- 
more Harbor  and  even  research  into 
the  propagation  of  the  blue  crab. 

He  was  an  early  and  continuing  sup- 
porter of  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  and 
atomic  powered  submarines  and  ships. 

He  fought  against  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  condemned  the  Defense  De- 
partment purchase  of  British  ships  as 
a  harbinger  of  doom,  chided  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower  for  taking  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Etirope  instead  of 
the  SS  United  States  and  he  sought 
the  elimination  of  sea  nettles  from 
Maryland  waters. 

In  1963  he  opposed  a  contract  for 
"jumbo-izing,"  that  is  extending  the 
length  of  a  vessel,  the  jumbo-izing  of 
two  Navy  ships  because  the  midsec- 
tions were  to  be  built  in  Japan.  He 
wanted  the  work  to  be  done  in  private 
American  yards,  keeping  those  yards 
available  in  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. How  familiar  those  words  are 
today. 

Always  a  staimch  friend  of  labor  and 
shipping,  Mr.  Garmatz  proudly  re- 
tained his  membership  in  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO. 


He  fought  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  on 
behalf  of  that  constituency  and  those 
ideals,  Maryland  shipbuilding  first, 
American  shipbuilding  second,  and 
foreign  shipbuilding,  never. 

He  was  still  an  active  member,  I 
mean  a  card-carrying  member  of  the 
IBEW  when  he  died. 

The  maritime  people  always  regard- 
ed him  as  one  of  their  type.  In  the 
1964  campaign  in  which  he  defeated 
city  councilman  John  Pica  in  the  pri- 
mary, Thomas  W.  Gleason,  in  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  each  longshoreman, 
cited  Mr.  Garmatz  as  "one  of  the  best 
friends  that  longshoremen  have  ever 
had." 

In  that  letter  he  said: 

Eddie  Garmatz  is  not  only  a  friend  of  the 
longshoremen  and  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  but  he  Is  one  of  the 
best  friends  lat>or  has  ever  had  in  Con- 
gress—a card-carrying  union  man. 

The  thing  that  I  think  we  all  loved 
best  about  Eddie  was  that  he  was 
always  a  humble  person,  never  as- 
sirnied  any  lofty  airs,  and  he  never 
forgot  his  friends.  No  matter  what  an- 
other person's  status  was,  Ed  treated 
all  those  people  with  equal  respect  and 
humility. 

He  particularly  retained  a  special 
place  in  his  heart  for  the  working 
person,  for  a  waitress,  a  doorkeeper, 
an  electrician,  and  always  in  a  restau- 
rant or  at  a  dirmer  he  went  into  the 
kitchen  first  to  talk  to  those  people 
who  were  preparing  the  meal  before 
he  went  out  to  enjoy  his  meal. 

Testimony  to  how  these  little 
people,  the  working  people  felt  about 
him,  was  evident  last  week  in  the  Cap- 
itol as  the  clerks,  who  still  remem- 
bered him  in  the  Congress,  came  up  to 
me  and  said,  "He  was  always  such  a 
gentleman." 

Although  Ed  was  not  a  person  of 
fancy  words,  since  his  formal  educa- 
tion was  limited,  he  was  one  Member 
of  Congress  who  knew  how  to  get  his 
bills  through.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
floor  managers  in  the  business,  and 
that  was  because  of  the  way  he 
worked  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  his  respect  for  them,  regard- 
less of  party.  When  you  look  at  the 
agenda  of  legislation  that  he  enacted 
while  he  was  chairman,  you  can  see 
how  well  he  did  his  work. 

One  of  his  best  friends  and  a  work- 
ing colleague  was  Gerald  Ford  when 
he  was  minority  party  leader.  They 
frequently  worked  together  to  push 
through  several  pieces  of  maritime  leg- 
islation. Ed  called  on  Mr.  Ford  when 
he  needed  him,  and  he  always  was 
given  that  support. 

Ed  did  not  have  any  legal  experi- 
ence, but  he  did  not  think  that  mat- 
tered much.  He  always  would  say,  "All 
you  need  is  a  little  two-plus-two- 
equals-four  common  sense." 

"You  don't  have  to  be  a  Harvard 
graduate  or  a  Rhodes  scholar.  The 


way  they  decide  things  today,  I  wish 
we  had  more  electricians  and  plumbers 
making  court  decisions  and  in  the  leg- 
islature." 

That  was  tjrpical  Ed  Garmatz. 

He  grew  up  in  Baltimore  near  Gay 
and  Federal  Streets,  not  far  from 
downtown.  He  first  got  into  politics  in 
the  old  14th  precinct  of  the  8th  ward 
around  North  Avenue  and  Gay  Street 
in  the  heyday  of  clubhouse  politics. 
He  remembered  in  a  newspaper  inter- 
view that  he  first  joined  the  Colonial 
Pleasure  Club.  Later  on  he  coimted  65 
political  clubs  in  his  Third  Congres- 
sional District. 

He  said,  "We  need  to  take  hayrides 
and  my  friends  got  interested  in  poll- 
tics  that  way." 

His  early  job  was  in  the  maintenance 
department  of  the  American  Brewery 
until  he  got  his  first  political  job  as  a 
clerk  with  the  Maryland  Racing  Com- 
mission. After  that  he  became  a  police 
magistrate.  When  a  friend  joined  the 
Armed  Forces  in  World  War  II,  Ed 
said,  "I  would  like  to  have  your  job," 
because  the  pay  was  better.  It  was 
$4,000  a  year. 

He  started  out  in  politics  as  an  ally 
of  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.,  who  also 
was  at  his  funeral  services  last  week. 
When  D'Alesandro  became  mayor  in 
1947,  he  handpicked  Garmatz  as  his 
successor  for  the  Third  Congressional 
District  seat.  Garmatz  had  been  D'Ale- 
sandro's  treasurer  and  campaign  man- 
ager. 

In  1947,  Garmatz  spent  $8,500  to  get 
elected  to  that  first  term  and  Thokas 
O'Neill,  who  was  the  Sim's  political 
writer  at  the  time,  caUed  the  election 
"unusually  expensive." 

However,  Garmatz  once  reported 
spending  only  $250  1  year  when  he  ran 
unopposed.  He  was  unopposed  in  five 
primary  and  four  general  elections. 
When  he  did  have  opponents,  he  rou- 
tinely demolished  them  by  margins  of 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  to  one. 

D'Alesandro  predicted  that  Garmatz 
would  get  more  than  his  two  oppo- 
nents at  one  time,  and  he  did.  He  got 
an  independent  Democrat  and  a  Re- 
publican, city  councilman  Simon  Jaro- 
sinki  and  Ed  Panetti,  and  D'Alesandro 
then  delivered  Little  Italy's  third  pre- 
cinct, third  ward,  the  famous  "Third 
of  the  Third"  for  Garmatz.  537  to  57 
for  his  benighted  opponents. 

D  1930 

Baltimore  politics  were  much  sim- 
pler in  those  days.  Eddie  recalled  his 
relationship  with  Tommy  D'Alesandro 
as  his  campaign  msmager.  He  said: 

I  used  to  put  a  quarter  barrel  of  t>eer  in 
the  back  of  my  car  and  drive  around  and 
find  somelxKly  having  a  birthday  or  some- 
thing and  we'd  set  it  up  and  15  to  25  people 
would  come  in.  Then  Tommy  would  drop  by, 
accidentally,  you  know,  and  say  "Hi."  After 
he  had  shaken  hands  all  around,  we  would 
leave  and  go  set  up  at  another  place.  We 
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would  do  thAt  three  or  four  nights  a  week 
Just  to  get  him  acquainted  with  the  people. 

Oene  Raynor,  who  is  head  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Board  of  EHections  Su- 
pervisors, described  Mr.  Garmatz  as  a 
man  with  a  great  sense  of  himior.  No 
matter  how  he  felt,  he  wanted  to  say 
something  to  make  people  smile.  He 
always  wanted  to  do  something  to 
nuJie  people  feel  good.  His  generosity 
was  his  byword. 

For  example,  he  bought  dollar  bills 
from  the  mint  in  pads  like  notepaper 
and  would  peel  them  off  for  kids  for 
birthdays  and  graduation.  He  did  not 
want  to  slight  the  adults,  so  he  had 
giant-type  bills  printed  up  in  ones  or 
fives,  sometimes  even  hundreds,  and 
he  would  peel  them  off,  handing  them 
to  adults,  always  with  a  smile.  As  Oene 
Raynor  said,  he  always  enjoyed  a  Joke, 
and  wanted  to  make  people  feel  good. 

Another  person  who  remembered 
him  so  well  was  Richard  Lidinsky,  who 
is  now  the  deputy  comptroller  of  the 
city,  but  who  was  Eddie's  aide  for  sev- 
eral years.  He  said: 

Eddie  was  Just  a  great  guy.  Nobody  will 
know  of  his  benevolence  to  many,  many 
people.  Wherever  he  felt  there  was  a  need, 
he  came  forward. 

Richard  described  that  in  a  eulogy 
at  the  funeral  services  last  week. 

Garmatz  ran  365  days  a  year,  always 
quickening  his  pace  a  bit  during  an 
election  season,  and  he  wanted  that 
daily  commute  because  he  was  able  to 
stay  closer  to  the  voters.  Even  on  the 
last  time  he  attended  a  public  event, 
on  that  very  hot  day.  he  stood  tall  and 
erect.  He  had  grown  a  bit  portly  in  his 
middle  age,  and  he  always  wore  three- 
piece  suits,  subdued,  always  with  a 
Maryland  black-eyed-susan  as  a  bou- 
tonniere,  and  a  four-pointed  white 
handkerchief  in  the  breast  pocket.  A 
diamond  stickpin  frequently  gleamed 
under  the  splendidly  dimpled  Windsor 
knot  in  his  tie. 

He  grew  bald  early  on.  wore  glasses 
and  a  small  neat  mustache  cut  in  the 
style  of  the  leading  men  of  the  thir- 
ties, auid  after  the  LBJ  years,  affected 
a  trademark  wide-brimmed  western 
Stetson  hat.  although  in  his  early 
years  in  Congress  he  occasionally  wore 
a  homburg.  In  the  simmier  his  Stetson 
hat  was  a  straw  hat.  and  in  the  winter 
it  was  a  grey  felt. 

Yes.  we  in  Maryland  and  all  those 
who  knew  him  shall  truly  miss  this 
man  who  contributed  so  much  to  his 
home  State  and  to  our  country 
through  hii  long  yean  of  dedication. 

Those  of  ui  who  knew  him  in  Con- 
freM,  thOM  on  the  streets  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  those  who  viewed  him  from 
Afar  can  only  look  back  with  fondness 
and  rtspect  on  his  many  oontrlbutlons 
and  thank  the  Lord  that  he  had  the 
itrtnfth  and  will  to  take  the  lead  In 
the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  another  side  to 
Congressman  Ed  OarmaU  that  we  all 
knew  about  and  that  was  his  devotion 


to  his  wife  and  sister. 

The  Honorable  Richard  A.  Lidinsky, 
deputy  comptroller  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, said  it  so  eloquently  at  the  funer- 
al service: 

But  this  was  only  a  part  of  the  whole 
man.  Eddie  Garmatz.  for  it  can  be  proudly 
stated  that  he  was  the  devoted,  dedicated 
husband  and  constant  companion  of  his 
lovely  and  gracious  wife.  Ruth,  for  49  years. 
Without  her  steadfast  support  and  under- 
standing, capped  by  her  love  and  devotion, 
Eddie's  accomplishments  would  have  been 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible  to  achieve. 

And.  Ed's  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  served  so 
conscientiously  and  efficiently  as  his  top 
aide  In  Congress,  Is  due  acknowledgement 
and  gratitude  for  her  part  In  his  career. 

And  I  would  like  to  note  that  his  last 
words  Just  before  he  slipped  into  his 
coma,  were:  "Take  care  of  Ruth." 

He  was  always  so  worried  about  her 
because  she  had  been  in  frail  and  fail- 
ing health  in  recent  years.  Ed  frequent- 
ly said  he  had  to  hurry  home  from  an 
event  because  he  was  concerned  about 
"my  Ruth." 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tuesday.  July 
22,  the  Pod  and  city  of  Baltimore  lost  one  of 
their  best  fher>ds  of  the  post-World  War  II  era 
with  the  death  of  former  Congressman 
Edward  A.  Garmatz,  who  served  in  this  House 
from  1947  to  1972. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  last  week  termed  Con- 
gressman Garmatz'  philosophy  as  being, 
"Maryland  shipbuikling  first,  American  ship- 
buikjing  second,  and  foreign  shipbuilding 
never." 

The  health  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  and  its 
shipping-related  industries  was  the  first  Issue 
of  concentratwn  for  Congressman  Garmatz  in 
his  13  terms  in  this  House.  In  time,  he  as- 
sumed tf>e  chairmanship  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  which  we  all 
know  Is  the  most  important  committee  in  all 
the  House  in  terms  of  the  shippir>g  industry. 

Perhaps  ttie  most  lasting  testament  to  the 
effectiveness  of  Congressman  Garmatz  was 
adoption  by  ttie  Congress  of  \he  Mercfrant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  which  helped  to  rejuve- 
rfate  American  shipbuikling.  In  recognition  of 
all  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  tfie  Third  District 
arxi  the  people  of  Maryland,  the  Federal  build- 
ing In  Baltimore  Is  named  In  his  honor.  That 
monument  and  his  legislative  achievements 
will  long  stand  as  remirxiers  of  Congressman 
Garmatz'  commitment  to  ttie  people  of  Balti- 
more. 

I  join  ttie  House  in  sending  our  condolences 
and  prayers  to  Congressman  Garmatz'  wife, 
Ruth,  and  his  sister,  Ellzat>eth  Garmatz. 

Ms.  MIKOLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritxjte  to  former  Congressman  Edward  A. 
Garmatz  who  passed  away  last  week  in  Balti- 
more at  the  age  of  83. 

Eddie  Qsnnstz  was  my  Congreuman  when 
I  was  growing  up  in  esst  Baltimore.  He  was 
my  predecessor  In  this  office.  I  consMered 
him  s  friend  and  sn  sdvlser. 

During  Ns  26  years  In  Congress.  Eddie  Qsr- 
matz  helped  the  Pen  of  Baltimore  flourish.  As 
the  powerful  chslrmsn  of  the  House  Merchsnt 
Msrine  end  Fisheries  Committee,  Congress- 
man Qsrmstz  iskj  the  foundatk)n  for  the  en- 
sctment  of  the  Merchsnt  Msrine  Act  of  1070. 

This  importsnt  piece  of  leglslstion  provided 
s  vital  boost  to  the  shipping  Industry  in  Balti- 


more and  around  our  country.  It  boosted  an 
industry  but  It  also  boosted  our  city's  econo- 
my. It  created  new  jobs  In  our  shipbuilding  and 
ship  repair  yards. 

Around  the  streets  and  neightxxtioods  of 
east  Baltimore,  wtiere  he  himself  was  txxn 
and  raised.  Congressman  Garmatz  was  known 
simply  as  "Mr.  Garmatz." 

He  was  a  proud  man.  He  was  proud  of  his 
city,  his  State,  and  his  Polish  heritage.  In  fact, 
he  was  one  of  the  first  persons  of  Polish 
background  ever  elected  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

In  Congress,  he  fought  for  the  port  commu- 
nity but  that's  not  all  he  did.  He  worked  tire- 
lessly with  Mayor  Tommy  O'Alesandro,  Jr., 
and  others  to  create  new  jobs  and  new  eco- 
nomic growth  for  our  city. 

And  he  fought  just  as  hard  in  Congress  for 
programs  to  maintain  our  strong  national  se- 
curity. He  was  a  strong  man  and  he  wanted 
our  Nation  to  be  just  as  strong. 

But  with  everything  he  was  Involved  in — 
with  his  chairmanships  and  his  other  activi- 
ties— one  thing  that  stands  out  the  most  about 
Eddie  Garmatz  was  that  he  was  never  too 
busy  to  take  time  to  talk  to  individual  people 
wtio  were  having  trouble  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Eddie  Garmatz  was  elected  to  Congress 
term  after  term  t>ecause  he  knew  how  to  be  a 
good  representative  of  the  people.  He  never 
forgot  his  roots  and  he  never  lost  sight  of 
wtiere  tie  was  going. 

He  taught  me  many  things  during  his  life 
and  what  I  thank  him  for  the  most  Is  that  he 
taught  me  how  to  be  a  good  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  all  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Congresswoman 
Helen  Bentley  for  provkiing  the  time  for  this 
remembrance  of  former  Congressman  Edward 
Garmatz. 

On  July  22,  1986,  Edward  Garmatz  lost  a 
t)attle  with  carKer.  Edward  Garmatz  represent- 
ed Baltimore  for  12  terms  and  retired  as  the 
dean  of  ttie  Maryland  congressional  delega- 
tion. 

While  sadness  over  his  recent  death  re- 
mains with  us,  the  strength  of  Edward  Gar- 
matz' life  and  his  commitment  to  his  constitu- 
ents will  t>e  remembered  for  many  years  to 
come.  There  are  not  many  wtio  will  forget  or 
cease  to  benefit  h'om  his  significant  contiibu- 
tions  and  leading  role  as  chairman  of  ttie 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fistieries  Com- 
mittee. He  was  an  expert  on  maritime  matters 
which  were  a  priority  to  many  of  his  constitu- 
ents working  the  Baltimore  port. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  extending  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Edward  Garmatz'  family  and  in 
expressing  admlrstton  of  his  sen/Ice  to  others, 

Mr.  OE  LA  QARZA.  Mr.  Spesker,  I  rise  todsy 
to  take  s  moment  to  psy  homage  to  my  de- 
parted friend  and  former  collesgue,  Edwsrd 
Alexander  Qsrmstz.  As  I  tsks  this  opportunity 
to  add  llttis  grains  of  sand  to  thst  which  was 
Eddie  Qarmatz.  I  recall  how  when  I  csme  here 
ss  s  young  fellow  In  1066.  I  wss  privileged  to 
serve  under  this  tutelage  on  the  Committee  on 
Merchsnt  Msrine  snd  Fisheries.  I  will  slways 
remember  the  finesse  snd  proficiency  with 
which  he  executed  his  responsibilities  ss  com- 
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mittee  chairman.  He  was  truly  masterful  and 
particulariy  helpful  in  both  guiding  a  novk^e 
and  helping  a  younger  Memt>er  to  get  his  feet 
planted  squarely  on  the  ground.  For  that 
knowledge,  I  will  always  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

The  range  of  fond  memories  I  have  of 
Eddie's  expertise  are  many,  txit  among  ttiem, 
I  will  rememtier  ttie  first  year  I  served  on  his 
committee,  how  I  sent  him  Texas  Rk)  Grande 
Valley  Ruby  Red  grapefruit.  From  that  good 
day  until  the  day  of  his  death,  Eddie  Garmatz 
ordered  Ruby  Red  grapefruit  from  ttie  Alamo 
Fruit  Co.  in  my  district.  His  constancy  In  this 
respect  was  just  anottier  sign  of  the  stability 
whk:h  resulted  in  his  translating  his  exception- 
al skills  as  a  legislator  Into  substantive 
achievements  on  t>ehalf  of  his  State  and  his 
country. 

Just  as  each  memtier  of  a  committee  Im- 
parts an  indelible  impression,  each  ctiairman 
leaves  tiehind  a  legacy.  Eddie  Garmatz  will 
long  tie  rememtiered  not  only  as  a  great  Con- 
gressman, but  also  as  a  great  chairman. 

For  having  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Eddie  Garmatz,  I  am  gratefiji.  For  serving  with 
him,  I  am  indeed  a  better  man. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues  from 
Maryland,  Helen  Bentley  and  Barbara  Mi- 
KULSKi,  for  arranging  this  special  order  during 
which  we  can  pay  tribute  to  a  dear  friend  and 
former  colleague  we  lost  last  week,  Edward  A. 
Garmatz. 

From  1947  to  1972,  Eddie  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  people  of 
Maryland.  As  a  7-year  chaimian  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fistieries  Committee,  he 
was  a  champk)n  for  tt^  U.S.  merchant  marine 
fleet.  Even  during  his  long  tenure  in  the 
House,  he  never  relinquished  his  memt>ershlp 
in  ttie  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  His  dedication  to  the  American  work- 
ers and  profjer  working  conditions  made  him  a 
leader  in  ttie  latx>r  field,  and  a  constant  friend 
to  unk>n  members. 

Eddie  led — and  eventually  won — ttie  tiattle 
for  passage  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970.  Alttiough  our  merchant  marine  fleet  is 
still  l}eleaguered,  particularly  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  that  legislation  proved  to  t>e  of  great 
assistance  to  that  ailing  industry. 

For  the  10  years  during  which  Eddie  and  I 
served  together  in  Congress,  I  conskiered  him 
a  true  friend  and  an  ally  In  the  work  to  sustain 
our  merchant  marine  and  to  ensure  tiask; 
worker  rights.  We  shall  miss  him. 

My  wife,  Nancy,  and  I  wish  to  express  our 
deep  regrets  to  Eddie's  widow,  Ruth,  and  to 
the  Garmatz  family. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  paying  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Edward  A.  Qarmstz,  whose  desth  on  July  22 
was  s  great  k>ss  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Representing  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Maryland  for  26  years  before  his  retire- 
ment In  1972,  Eddie  Qannatz  had  sn  out- 
standing record  of  service  as  s  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Amerlos  shipbuilding  Industry,  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fleheries  Committee  from  1066  to  1972,  he 
was  highly  respected  for  his  expertise  on  mar- 
itime matters,  snd  I  wss  privileged  to  hsve 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  with  him  on  this 


committee.  He  was  especially  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  Baltimore  port,  and  worked  tire- 
lessly on  tiehalf  of  his  constituents  wtiom  he 
so  ably  represented. 

Congressman  Garmatz  was  a  fine  legislator, 
and  served  ttie  people  of  the  Third  Congres- 
skinal  DistTKt  of  Maryland  with  distinction.  He 
will  tie  missed  t>y  all  those  whom  tie  served, 
and  all  those  who  know  him. 

Mrs.  Annunzk)  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family  who 
survive  him. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members 
of  this  body  were  saddened  last  week  by  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  Edward  Alex- 
ander Garmatz. 

When  I  arrived  here  as  a  freshman  Member 
In  1969,  Eddie  Garmatz  had  been  long  on  ttie 
scene.  He  was  "Mr.  Merchant  Marine"  to  me, 
as  he  was  to  many  others,  for  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  his  knowledge  on  the  subject  was 
awesome. 

Not  only  was  he  a  source  of  much  Informa- 
tion and  good  advice,  he  was  an  exceptional 
human  being,  who  demonstrated  his  concern 
for  his  constituents  and  his  concem  for  a 
robust  merchant  marine  capability  in  a  hun- 
dred different  ways. 

Nor  did  his  concem  cease  when  he  left  this 
tiody.  For  many  years,  he  served  In  an  adviso- 
ry capacity  to  ttie  Maritime  Institute,  and  thus 
extended  his  Influence  to  new  and  succeeding 
generations  of  merchant  seamen. 

I  am  toki  that  the  last  time  anyone  saw  him, 
he  was  still  wearing  a  blackeyed  susan  in  his 
lapel,  a  symtiol  of  his  loyalty  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  an  affirmation  all  flower-lovers 
share  of  the  tiiumph  of  hope. 

Eddie  is  gone,  txjt  his  influence  will  tie  felt 
by  those  he  left  behind  in  this  body  and  by 
American  seaman  who  continue  to  sail  the 
seas  of  this  wortd. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  a  former 
Memt>er  of  this  House  who  served  our  Nation 
with  great  distinction  and  is  rememtiered  with 
affection  by  all  wtio  knew  him. 

His  congressional  district  embraced  the  Port 
of  Baltimore;  tie  became  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
tie  was  a  zealous  and  effective  advocate  for 
the  American  stiiptxiilding  and  merchant  ship- 
ping industries. 

I  should  note  that  the  Port  of  Baltimore  is 
the  hub  of  the  Maryland  economy,  and  Mr. 
Garmatz  is  remembered  for  his  contributions 
to  the  work  and  improvement  of  this  port, 
whk:h  is  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest. 

Before  the  congressional  redlstricting  after 
the  1970  census,  Mr.  Garmatz  represented 
the  northern  part  of  the  district  I  cunently  rep- 
resent, snd  I  know  the  sffection  with  which  he 
Is  remembered  by  my  constituents  In  that 
ares. 

He  senred  13  terms  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  fact  attests  to  the  popu- 
larity he  achieved  because  of  his  attentive- 
ness  to  the  needs  of  the  people  he  represent- 
ed. 

Mr.  Qannatz  was  a  noble  Msrylsnder,  s 
dear  friend,  and  one  who  desenres  the  lasting 
honor  and  respect  of  his  State  snd  our  coun- 
try- 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tritxJte  to  Edward 
Garmatz,  wtio  passed  away  last  week. 

I  had  ttie  pleasure  and  privilege  of  serving 
with  Eddie  Garmatz  during  most  of  his  13 
terms  in  Congress.  I  knew  him  to  tie  a  man  of 
great  political  ability,  deep  personal  convkrtion, 
and  sound  judgment.  Eddie's  publk;  servKe 
career  tiegan  as  a  union  leader,  he  ttien 
served  as  a  polk;e  magisti-ate,  and  became  a 
political  organizer  before  coming  to  serve  in 
Congress.  While  In  the  House,  Eddie  Garmatz 
chaired  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  for  6  years  and  was  the  dean 
of  ttie  Maryland  State  congressional  delega- 
tion. As  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee,  he  was  known  as  an  expert  on 
maritime  matters  and  was  key  in  ttie  develop- 
ment of  the  Port  of  Baltimore,  he  was  an  un- 
abashed proponent  of  the  American  maritime 
industry,  and  I  tMlieve  that  history  lias  stiown 
that  his  wamings  atxxit  the  direction  in  wtiich 
that  Industry  was  headed  were  correct. 

Eddie  Garmatz  was  proud  of  Baltimore.  He 
never  forgot  that  his  roots  were  In  that  fine 
city  and  he  never  forgot  that  responsit>llity  that 
he  owed  to  his  constituents,  many  of  wtiom 
were  his  friends  and  neightiors.  The  people  of 
Baltimore  and  the  people  of  Maryland  were 
well  represented  by  Eddie  Garmatz  and  I  t>e- 
lieve  that  they  recognized  that  fact.  I  know 
that  all  the  people  of  Maryland  have  tieen 
saddened  by  his  passing,  as  have  those  of  us 
wtio  served  in  this  House  with  him. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GUNDERSON  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and  tomor- 
row, on  account  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiGHTFOOT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes, 
on  August  6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Udall,  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AMirtnizio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rosi,  for  6  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  JoNKS  of  North  Carolina,  for  6 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  July  31. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiGHTFOOT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Graoison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  SiLJANDER. 

Mr.  Baoham. 

Mr.  Dennt  Smith. 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RrTTER 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Stangeland. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  Mica. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mrs.  BoGGS. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Eroreich. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

Ms.  Mikulski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  HoTER. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  the  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1904.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  in 
satisfaction  of  judgments  awarded  to  the 
Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi  in  docket  num- 
bered 18-S  before  the  Indians  Claims  Com- 
mission, and  (or  other  purposes,  and 

H.R.  4434.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  enti- 
tled "An  act  granting  a  charter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday.  July  30,  1986.  at 
lOaan. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3969.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  request  for  appro- 


priations for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  1107 
(H.  Doc.  No.  99-247):  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

3970.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
U.S.  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home  for  fiscal 
y^ar  1984  and  the  report  of  the  annual  gen- 
eral inspection  for  fiscal  year  1985,  pursuant 
to  24  U.S.C.  59,  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

3971.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Coordinating 
Council,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mission's interagency  coordination  activities 
for  the  period  October  1,  1984  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92- 
261,  section  715;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

3972.  A  letter  from  the  Employee  Benefits 
and  Risk  Manager,  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
Louisville,  transmitting  the  farm  credit  in- 
stitutions in  the  fourth  district  amended  re- 
tirement plan,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(a)(1)(B):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3973.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Capital  Planning  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3974.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  adjustment  of  the 
status  of  nonimmigrants  to  that  of  aliens 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence, 
pursuant  to  8  U.S.C.  1255b(c):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

3975.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Logistics  and 
Communications),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  grounds  maintenance  func- 
tion at  Reese  Air  Force  Base,  TX,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  99-190,  section  8089  (99  SUt. 
1216);  jointly,  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California:  Conunittee 
on  Rules.  H.  Res.  516.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  H.R.  5234,  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  99-721).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  5265.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  and 
title  II  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  bankrupt- 
cy Judges,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
United  States  trustees  to  serve  in  bankrupt- 
cy cases  in  judicial  districts  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  make  certain  changes  with 


respect  to  the  role  of  United  States  trustees 
in  such  cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ENGUSH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  Kindness): 
H.R.  5266.  A  bill  to  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  legislation  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  executive  branch  in  order  to 
more  effectively  combat  drug  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By   Mr.   ENGLISH   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Shaw,   Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,   Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,    Mr.   Edwards   of   Oklahoma, 
Mr.  McCuRDY,  and  Mr.  Hunter): 
H.R.  5267.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
United  States  Customs  Service  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  drug  enforcement  capabili- 
ties of  the  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5268.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  and  personnel  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  enhanced  drug  interdiction  activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5269.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1987  for  additional  as- 
sistant United  States  attorneys  and  addi- 
tional special  agents  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  5270.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Defense  to  en- 
hance assistance  by  the  Armed  Forces  to  ci- 
vilian  drug  enforcement  agencies;   to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  5271.  A  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Center     for     Biotechnology     Information 
within    the    Department    of    Health    and 
Human  Services  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Medicine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
H.R.  5272.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive national  oil  security  policy;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  E^nergy  and  Commerce 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  5273.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  National 
Lottery  Commission  to  operate  a  national 
lottery  for  the  purt)ose  of  creating  a  surplus 
revenue  fund  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral debt;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Judiciary,  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mineta): 
H.R.  5274.  A  bill  to  amend  section  404  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit 
discrimination  against  handicapped  persons 
in  air  transportation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
H.R.  5275.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  variable  rates  of 
interest  on  loans  made  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  secured  by  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  policies:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  5276.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  com- 
panies who  have  filed  for  bankruptcy  from 
discontinuing    medical    and   life    insurance 
benefits  to  retirees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

VUCANOVICH): 
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H.R.  5277.  A  bill  to  transfer  certain  public 
lands  in  Nevada  to  the  Toiyabe,  Humboldt, 
and  Inyo  National  Forests;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Stangeland,     Mr.     Marlenee,     Mr. 

E>rANS   of   Iowa.   Mr.   Combest,   Mr. 

GuNDERSON,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 

Washington): 

H.R.  5278.  A  bill  entitled:   "The  Export 

Enhancement  Improvement  Act";  jointly,  to 

the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign 

Affairs. 

By     Mr.     ROSE    (for     himself,     Mr. 
BOLANO,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Lundine. 
Mr.  CXay,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.     Sisisky,     Mr.     Bevill,     Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Fuster, 
Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Levin 
of     Michigan,     Mr.     Bateman,     Mr. 
Whitehurst,    and    Mr.    Young    of 
Florida): 
H.R.  5279.  A  bill  to  promote  air  safety  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.R.  5280.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  enable  the  Armed  Forces  to 
engage  in  arrests,  searches,  and  seizures  in 
drug  cases  on  the  high  seas  and  in  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States  and  to 
pursue  persons  evading  arrest  onto  the  land 
mass  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5281.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  combat  drug  traf- 
ficking, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SKEEN: 
H.R.  5282.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  drug  paraphernalia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Recula,  Mr.  McCXoskey, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Traficant,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,   Mr.   Russo,   and   Mr.   E^ro- 

REICH): 

H.R.  5283.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  com- 
panies who  have  filed  for  bankruptcy  from 
discontinuing  medical  and  life  insurance 
benefits  to  retirees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  E]ckert  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 

WORTLEY): 

H.R.  5284.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  proper- 
ty to  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 

H.R.  5285.  A  bill  entitled:  "The  Public  Em- 
ployees Social  Security  Equity  Act  of  1986"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5286.  A  bill  entitled:  "Public  Pension 
Parity  Act  of  1986";  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 

H.R.  5287.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  budget  reconciliation  for  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  programs  for  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988,  and  1989;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  HEFNER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONTE): 

H.J.  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  December  1986,  as  "Made  in 
America  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Markey): 
H.  Con.  Res.  373.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  concerning 
the  need  for  international  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  identify  the  individuals  exposed  to 
radiation  as  a  result  of  the  nuclear  accident 
at  Chernobyl  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
monitor  the  health  status  of  those  individ- 
uals so  as  to  increase,  for  their  benefit  and 
the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  the  world's  peoples,  the 
level  of  understanding  of  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure to  radiation;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.  Res.  515.  Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  certain  standing  committees  of 
the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.  Res.  517.  Resolution  welcoming  Father 
Lawrence  Jenco  back  to  the  United  States 
after  over  18  months  in  captivity,  encourag- 
ing further  Syrian  help  In  securing  the  re- 
lease of  the  remaining  hostages  in  Lebanon, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ROSE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Lundine, 
Mr.  CJlay,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.    SisisKY,    Mr.    Boucher,    Mr. 
Boehlert,   Mr.   Olin,   Mr.   Weaver, 
Mr.     F*oster,     Mr.     Hendon,     Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Whitehurst): 
H.  Res.  518.  Resolution  authorizing  and 
directing  the  appropriate  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  the  House  or  any  authorized  sub- 
committee thereof,  to  study  the  advisability 
and  feasibility  of  establishing  an  independ- 
ent air  safety  enforcement  agency:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SHAW  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Walker): 
H.  Res.  519.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cerning the  policies  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties with  respect  to  the  use  of  Illegal  narcot- 
ics among  their  students;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

435.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative 
to  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

436.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  relative  to  American 
military  forces  who  served  in  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  471:  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.R.  693:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 


H.R.  782:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  1213:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Fawell,  and 
Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  1436:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  1453:  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
BoNKER,  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  1917:  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.R.  2280:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  2423:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  3024:  Mr.  Boulter,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  ScRUMER,  and  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith. 

H.R.  3040:  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and 
Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  3260:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  3799:  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Petri,  and  Mr.  Stallings. 

H.R.  4179:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  4282:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  4299:  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Henry,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Parris,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Siuander. 
and  Mr.  Roth. 

H.R.  4349:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  4455:  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  G«orgia,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
E^TANs  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Kastenmeifr,  Mr. 
Bevill,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  4535:  Mr.  Markey  and  Mr.  Hendon. 

H.R.  4546:  Mr.  Goodling  and  Mr.  Torri- 

CELLI. 

H.R.  4633:  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
English,  Mr.  Tauzin,  and  Mr.  Rose. 

H.R.  4638:  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Schuette,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  4639:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  4714:  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Boulter. 

H.R.  4723:  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Crcxjkett,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
MoNSON,  Mrs.  Schneider,  and  Mr.  Boeh- 
lert. 

H.R.  4755:  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  4763:  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.R.  4787:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  4788:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Tallon,  and  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  4812:  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  4838:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4843:  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Bateman,  and 
Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  4877:  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  4922:  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Moody. 

H.R.  4933:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. 

H.R.  4972:  Mr.  Crockett  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

H.R.  4980:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Wolfe. 

H.R.  5000:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr, 
Schuette.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery. 

H.R.  5026:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  and  Mrs. 
Bentley. 

H.R.  5039:  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  White- 
hurst, Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Saxton. 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr, 
Parris,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  5043:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSOH,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Green,  Mr. 
Waxman,  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  5058:  Mr.  Couhter,  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Myers  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Cobey. 
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H.R.  5066:  Mr.  Lsvim  of  California,  Mr. 
RnsD.  Mrs.  Bbntuct,  and  Mr.  Edwakos  of 
Oklahoma. 

H.R.  5067:  lAr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Pasbatam,  Mr. 
LAGOMARstNO.  Mr.  KiNsnss,  Mr.  Htsb,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  McDaob,  and  Mr.  MimrTA. 

HJl.  5073:  Mr.  Frost. 

HJl.  5092:  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Daniel. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Eiu>- 
■ncH,  Mr.  Skxen,  Mr.  Cobet,  Mr.  Martui  of 
DUnois.  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  5097;  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  5144:  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Oiuian.  and 
Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  5154:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  dk  Lugo,  Mr. 
KoLTER,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  5184:  Mr.  Montgomkrt. 

HJt.  5225:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  and  Mr.  Schkuer. 

H.R.  5242:  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr.  EInglish, 
Mr.  WnxiAMS,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Gray  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Wyden,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Flippo. 

H.J.  Res.  244:  Mr.  Daschle  and  Mr.  Ging- 

HICH. 

H.J.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Camtbell. 

H J.  Res.  390:  Mr.  Carper. 

H.J.  Res.  524:  Mr.  Moorheao. 

H.J.  Res.  552:  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Poster.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Swin- 
DALL.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Baoham,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  Mr.  McDade,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fa  well,  Mr.  Lungren, 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Gradison. 

H.J.  Res.  586:  Mr.  Danneketer,  Mr. 
Biucan,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Saxton.  Mr.  Rose.  Mrs.  Roukema.  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Clincer.  ULi.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
McDadr.  Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Klecz- 
KA.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan,  Mx.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Henry, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
VALnrriNE.  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Hepner.  Ms. 
Kaptuh,  Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Martin  of  New  Yorlc,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Gregg.  Mr.  Siuander,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  McCain.  Mr. 
Car*.  Mr.  DioGuardi.  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr. 
PoHD  of  Michigan,  ISx.  Schuftte.  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.  Swindall.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr. 
DnvaiN,  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Jep- 
PORBs.  Mr.  Coble.  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Nelson  of  Florida.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Schu- 
■XR.  Mr.  YomiG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Darden. 
Mr.  Bxvnx.  Mr.  Erdreich.  Mr.  Callahan, 
Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Chappell,  and  Mr.  Kolter. 

HJ.  Res.  591:  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Levine  of 
California. 

H J.  Res.  594:  Mr.  Fuster  and  Mr.  Busta- 


B.J.  Res.  655:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Berman. 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Coxlho,  Mr. 
COHTX.  Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Fkighan.  Mr.  Gray  of  lUinois,  Mr.  Hammer- 
acHMiBT.  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Kastenmkier.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Ux.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  MncHBLL.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Rostxnkowski, 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Trapi- 
CANT.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 


H.J.  Res.  683:  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly. Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Moakley,  and  Mr. 
Mavroules. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.  Con.  Res.  233:  Mr.  Bruce. 

H.  Con.  Res.  339:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  Mollohan,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.  Res.  373:  Mr.  Conte  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.  Res.  475:  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.  Res.  498:  Mr.  E>owney  of  New  York. 
Mr.  HoYER.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr. 
Rangel. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
442.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  county  commission  of  Loudon 
County,  TN,  relative  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  4370 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
—At  the  end  of  title  V  (page  68,  after  line  3) 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  S03.  WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN  REPORTING.  NOTIFI- 
CATION. AND  STUDY  REQL'IREMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  effective  on  January  1.  1987, 
any  provision  of  law  contained  in  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  title  37.  United  SUtes 
Code,  or  in  any  other  provision  of  law  con- 
tained in  any  Act  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  or  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  in  any  Act  making  appropriations  to  or 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  that  re- 
quires the  President  or  any  official  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
submit  in  writing  any  report,  notification,  or 
study  to  Congress  or  to  any  committee  of 
Congress  shall  not  be  effective  to  the  extent 
that  such  provision  requires  the  submission 
in  writing  of  such  report,  notification,  or 
study. 

(b)  EIxcEPTioNs.— Subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  provision  of 
law  enacted  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  to  any  provision  of  law 
that  requires  the  submission  of  the  follow- 
ing reports,  notifications,  and  studies: 

(1)  The  annual  reports,  statements,  and 
recommendations  required  by  section  133(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(2)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
133(e)  of  such  title,  relating  to  foreign 
policy,  major  military  missions,  and  military 
force  structure. 

(3)  The  reports  required  by  subsection 
(bK5)  of  section  139  of  such  title  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  104(6)  of  this  Act)  and  the 
annual  report  required  by  subsection  (g)  of 
such  section,  relating  to  operational  test 
and  evaluation  activities. 

(4)  The  aimual  report  required  by  section 
142  of  such  title  (as  redesignated  by  section 
104(1)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  readiness. 

(5)  The  reports  required  by  section  1464(c) 
of  such  title,  relating  to  the  sUtus  of  the 


Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement 
Fund. 

(6)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2208(k)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion and  operation  of  working-capital  funds. 

(7)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2233a(aKl)  of  such  title,  relating  to  expend- 
itures and  contributions  for  acquisition  of 
facilities  for  reserve  components. 

(8)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2304(cK7)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  use 
of  procurement  procedures  other  than  com- 
petitive procedures. 

(9)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2306(h)(3)  of  such  title,  relating  to  cancella- 
tion ceilings  In  certain  multiyear  contracts. 

(10)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2313(d)(4)  of  such  title,  relating  to  subpoe- 
nas issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  to  obtain  contractor 
records. 

(11)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2349  of  such  title,  relating  to  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  acquisition  and  cross- 
sen^icing  agreements. 

(12)  The  semiannual  report  required  by 
section  2357  of  such  title,  relating  to  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  $50,000  entered  into  by 
the  military  departments  for  research  and 
development. 

(13)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2394(b)(2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  contracts 
for  energy  or  fuel. 

(14)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2397(e)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  names 
of  certain  employees  and  former  employees 
of  defense  contractors. 

(15)  The  notifications  required  by  clauses 
(B)  and  (C)  of  section  2401(b)(1)  of  such 
title,  the  cost  analyses  required  by  section 
2401(e)(1)  of  such  title,  and  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  2401(e)(2)  of  such  title,  all 
relating  to  the  long-term  lease  or  charter  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  by  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

( 16)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (cKl)  of  section  2403  of  such  title  and 
the  annual  report  required  by  subsection 
(e)(2)  of  such  section,  relating  to  waivers  of 
certain  requirements  for  contractor  guaran- 
tees. 

(17)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2407(d)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  certain  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  connec-     \ 
tlon  with  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza-     ' 
tlon  cooperative  agreements. 

(18)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2457(d)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  policy 
to  standardize  equipment,  ammunition,  and 
fuel  procured  for  the  use  of  United  States 
military  forces  stationed  in  Europe  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

(19)  The  reports  required  by  subsection 
(a)  or  (e)  of  section  2662  of  such  title  and 
the  annual  report  required  by  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section,  relating  to  certain  real  prop- 
erty transactions. 

(20)  The  proposals  referred  to  in  section 
2667a(bHl)  of  such  title,  relating  to  sale  and 
replacement  of  nonexcess  real  property. 

(21)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2672(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  acquisitions 
of  interests  in  land  for  more  than  $100,000. 

(22)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2676(d)  of  such  title,  relating  to  reductions 
in  scope  and  Increases  in  cost  of  a  land  ac- 
quisition. 

(23)  The  notifications  and  submissions  re- 
quired by  section  2687(b)  of  such  title,  relat- 
ing to  base  closures  and  realignments. 

(24)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2779(b)(4)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the  elimination  of 


certain  losses  caused  by  fluctuations  in  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  of  foreign  countries. 

(25)  The  reports  required  by  section  2780 
of  such  title  (as  redesignated  by  section 
104(2)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  sales  or  trans- 
fers of  certain  defense  articles. 

(26)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2803(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  emereency 
military  construction  projects  carried  out 
under  section  2803  of  such  title. 

(27)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2804(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  mUitary 
construction  projects  not  authorized  by  law. 

(28)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  section  2805(b)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  minor  construction  In  con- 
nection with  certain  relocations  of  activities 
from  one  installation  to  another. 

(29)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2806(c)(2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  contribu- 
tions for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion Infrastructure. 

(30)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  2807  of  such  title  and  the 
reports  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section,  relating  to  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  and  construction  design  in 
connection  with  military  construction  or 
military  family  housing  projects. 

(31)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2808(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  projects  in  the  event  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  or  national  emergency. 

(32)  The  justifications  and  economic  anal- 
yses required  by  section  2809(a)(4)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  long-term  contracts  for  the 
construction,  management,  and  operation  of 
certain  facilities. 

(33)  The  notification  and  justifications  re- 
quired by  section  2823(b)  of  such  title,  relat- 
ing to  disagreemenU  on  the  availability  of 
suitable  alternative  housing  at  l(x»tlons  in 
the  United  States  where  family  housing  is 
proposed  to  be  constructed. 

(34)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2827(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  relocation 
of  military  family  housing  units. 

(35)  The  economic  analysis  required  by 
section  2828(g)(6)(A)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  leasing  military  family  housing  facilities. 

(36)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2834(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  use  of 
Department  of  State  housing  and  related 
services  by  Department  of  Defense  person- 
nel. 

(37)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e)  of  section  2853  of  such  title, 
relating  to  reductions  in  the  scope  of  work 
or  increases  in  the  cost  of  military  construc- 
tion projects. 

(38)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2854(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  repair,  res- 
toration, or  replacement  of  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed military  facilities. 

(39)  The  annual  request  required  by  sec- 
tion 2859  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  authorizations. 

(40)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2861(a)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  activities  and  military  family 
housing  activities. 

(41)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2871(c)(3)  of  such  title  (as  redesignated  by 
section  104(8)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  end  strength 
levels,  certain  other  manpower  require- 
ments, base  structures,  and  certain  require- 
ments for  and  information  on  officers. 

(42)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2871(d)(2)  of  such  title  (as  redesignated  by 
section  104(8)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  aver- 
age student  training  loads. 

(43)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2871(e)  of  such  title  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 


tion 104(8)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  oper- 
ations and  maintenance. 

(44)(A)  The  annual  and  supplemental  re- 
ports required  by  section  2872  of  such  title 
(as  redesignated  by  section  104(9)  of  this 
Act),  relating  to  weapons  development  and 
procurement  schedules,  including  the 
matter  required  by  section  53(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  (95  SUt.  1524;  22 
U.S.C.  2795b(b))  to  be  Included  in  such 
annual  reports. 

(B)  The  notifications  in  lieu  of  such  sup- 
plemental reports  under  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  2872. 

(45)  The  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  re- 
quired by  section  2873  of  such  title  (as  re- 
designated by  section  104(10)  of  this  Act). 

(46)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (d)(3)  of  section  2874  of  such  title  (as 
redesignated  by  section  104(11)  of  this  Act) 
and  reports  required  by  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section,  relating  to  increases  in  pro- 
gram acquisition  unit  costs  and  procure- 
ment unit  costs  of  certain  major  defense  ac- 
quisition programs. 

(47)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
7307(b)(2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  dis- 
position of  naval  vessels  to  foreign  nations. 

(48)  The  quarterly  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 7434  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  production  from  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

(49)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
406(i)  of  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  relat- 
ing to  dependents  accompanying  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  outside  the 
United  States. 

(50)  The  statements  and  quarterly  report 
required  by  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  section 
709  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act,  1975  (88  Stat. 
408;  50  U.S.C.  App.  2403-l(e)),  relating  to 
the  export  of  certain  goods,  technology,  and 
industrial  techniques. 

(51)  The  notifications,  summaries,  certifi- 
cations, and  reports  required  by  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section  502  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (10 
U.S.C.  2304  note),  relating  to  conversion  of 
performance  of  commercial  and  other  type 
functions  from  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel to  private  contractors. 

(52)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
1201(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1984  (Public  Law  98-94;  97 
Stat.  678),  relating  to  transfers  of  amounts 
of  authorizations. 

(53)  Two  reports  and  assessments  required 
by  section  1231  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1984  (Public  Law 
98-94:  97  Stat.  693),  relating  to  certain  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  systems. 

(54)  The  reports  required  by  section 
307(bK3)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1985  698  Stat.  2515;  10 
U.S.C.  2304  note),  relating  to  waivers  of  a 
prohibition  on  contracting  out  certain  logis- 
tics activities. 

(55)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1002(d)(1)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1985  (98  Stat.  2575;  22 
U.S.C.  1928  Note),  relating  to  the  supply  of 
munitions  and  certain  aircraft  facilities  in 
support  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. 

(56)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1002(d)(2)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1985  (98  Stat.  2575:  22 
U.S.C.  1928  note),  relating  to  the  status  and 
cost  of  the  United  States  commitment  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
certain  activities  of  other  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  members. 

(57)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1003  of  the 


Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1985  (98  Stat.  2576;  22  U.S.C.  1928  note),  re- 
lating to  allied  contributions  to  the  common 
defense. 

(58)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1102  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  1985  (98  Stat.  2580;  10  U.S.C. 
2872  note  (formerly  10  U.S.C.  139  Note)),  re- 
lating to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
and  any  other  antlballlstlc  missile  defense 
program. 

(59)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
ISOKc)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-525;  98 
Stat.  2626),  relating  to  transfers  of  amounts 
of  authorizations. 

(60)  The  reports  required  by  section 
1536(g)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1985  (98  Stat.  2633;  46 
UJS.C.  1120  note),  relating  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense. 

(61)  The  certification  required  by  section 
125(a)(1)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
Stat.  601),  relating  to  any  new  contract  for 
the  procurement  of  5-ton  trucks. 

(62)  The  legislative  environmental  Impact 
statement  required  by  section  209(c)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat.  610),  relat- 
ing to  full-scale  development  of  a  small 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  or  the  se- 
lection of  basing  areas  for  the  deployment 
of  such  missile. 

(63)  The  certification  required  by  section 
222  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  1986  (PubUc  Law  99-145;  99  Stat. 
613).  relating  to  termination  of  a  prohibi- 
tion of  deployment  of  a  strategic  defense 
system. 

(64)  The  reports  required  by  section  223  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat.  613), 
relating  to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

(65)  The  quarterly  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 502(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-145; 
99  Stat.  621),  relating  to  the  obligation  of 
funds  appropriated  for  civilian  personnel. 

(66)  The  report  required  by  section  1002 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat. 
705).  relating  to  Soviet  compliance  with 
arms  control  commitments. 

(67)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1221(d)(2)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145; 
99  Stat.  727).  relating  to  a  research  program 
to  support  the  polygraph  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

(68)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 1407  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
Stat.  745).  relating  to  unobligated  balances 
in  appropriation  accounts. 

(69)(A)  The  certifications  required  by  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)(2)  of  section  1411  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat.  745).  reUt- 
ing  to  the  procurement  or  assembly  of 
binary  chemical  weapons. 

(B)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (e) 
of  such  section,  relating  to  consultations 
among  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
member  nations  concerning  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  chemical  deterrent 
posture. 

(70)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 704  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1982  (Public  Law  97-99;  95 
Stat.  1377),  relating  to  contracts  for  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  and  ite  pos- 
sessions. 
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(71)  The  economic  analyses  required  by 
section  802(dKl)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
Uon  Authorization  Act.  1984  (97  SUt.  784; 
10  U^.C.  2821  note),  relating  to  proposed 
military  housing  rental  guarantee  agree- 
ments. 

(72)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
803(b)(2)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1984  (97  SUt.  785;  10  U.S.C. 
2821  note),  relating  to  waivers  of  a  require- 
ment to  use  manufactured  or  factory-built 
housing  fabricated  in  the  United  States  by  a 
United  States  contractor  for  military  family 
housing  construction  in  foreign  countries. 

(73)  The  report  required  by  section  840(d) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1988  (Public  Law  99-167;  99  Stat.  998). 
reUtlng  to  the  sale  of  land  at  Port  Jaclison, 
iouth  Ctrollna. 

(74)  Th«  notlflcfttlonR  riNiuired  by  the  fro- 
viM  in  Mwtlon  MOtim)  of  the  OeB«rtment 
of  DtfmM  AMfoeriktlenit  A«t,  IMi  (m  e«fl^ 
tabMd  In  iMtimi  fOKh)  of  th«  Joint  Rftelu^ 
lion  tnlHM  "Joint  RMOiution  making  eon= 
tinulni  appropriatioM  (or  flsMl  y»%f  \Mh, 
and  for  eth*r  purpoiM",  aporeved  Oeiober 
l>,  IN4  (Public  Uw  BS-4TS;  88  Slat.  1923)), 
rslating  to  unusual  cost  overruns  incident  to 
overhaul,  maintenance,  and  repair  for  cer- 
tain ships. 

(75)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
8104(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1985  (as  contained  in  sec- 
tion 101(h)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  (October  12,  1984 
(PubUc  Law  98-473;  98  SUt.  1942;  10  UJB.C. 
2872  note  (formerly  10  UJS.C.  139  note))), 
relating  to  consulUtions  with  members  of 
common  defense  alliances  concerning  Stra- 
tegic E>efense  Initiative  research. 

(76)  The  notifications  required  by  section 

8020  or  8021  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1986  (as  conUined  in 
section  101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  enti- 
tled "Joint  Resolution  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  De- 
cember 19,  1985  (PubUc  Law  99-190;  99  SUt. 
1206)).  relating  to  transfers  of  working  cap- 
ital funds. 

(77)  The  notifications  required  by  section 

8021  of  the  Department  of  E>efense  Appro- 
priations Act.  1988  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Decem- 
ber 19,  1985  (PubUc  Law  99-190;  99  SUt. 
1206)),  relating  to  the  obligation  of  working 
capital  funds  to  procure  war  reserve  materi- 
al Inventory. 

(78)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
•042  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1986  (as  conUined  in  section 
101(b))  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Decem- 
ber 19,  1985  (Public  Law  99-190:  99  SUt. 
1210).  relating  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  intelligence  or  special  ac- 
tivities different  from  activities  justified  to 
the  Congress. 

(79)  The  notification  required  by  section 
8075  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act.  1986  (as  conUined  in  section 
101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Decem- 
ber 19,  1985  (Public  Law  99-190;  99  SUt. 
1214).  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  certain 


types  of  weapons,  subsystems,  and  muni- 
tions of  European  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  manufacture. 

(80)  The  certification  required  by  section 
8097  of  the  Department  of  Defen.se  Appro- 
priations Act,  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Decem- 
ber 19,  1985  (Public  Law  99-190;  99  Stat. 
1219)),  relating  to  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  funds  to  carry  out  a  test  of  the 
Space  Defense  System  (anti-satellite 
weapon )  against  an  object  In  space. 

(81)  The  annual  report  required  by  the 
third  proviso  in  the  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  heading  Pobeioh  Cuhbbkcy 
PYurruATiow.  CoWBTBUcrton.  DRreriBi"  In 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriatloh 
Ac<t,  1080  (PublK;  Law  M-llO;  M  itat.  1010), 
relatthii  to  trandfeni  of  aopreprlated  fundi 
to  eliminate  l(iMeM  In  mItUary  eonttru^tlon 
or  eNO«n«#ii  of  family  houalni  eaii8#el  by 
flMtuatlon*  In  for^lRn  eurrvney  »xehang» 
nit««  of  foreign  eounlrle*. 

(89)  The  report*  required  by  aeotion 
ia5(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priatlona  Act,  108B  (h  contained  In  section 
101(e)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  October  12,  1984 
(Public  Law  98-473:  98  Stat.  1883)),  relating 
to  terminations  of  a  prohibition  on  the 
availability  of  appropriated  military  con- 
struction funds  to  foreign  governments  in- 
eligible to  receive  such  funds  by  reason  of 
inadequate  drug  control  measures. 

(83)(A)  The  semiannual  report  required 
by  section  5(b)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.  3).  relating  to  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(B)  The  reports  required  by  section  5(d)  of 
such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  3),  relating  to  par- 
ticular cases  of  problems,  abuses,  or  defi- 
ciencies which  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(C)  The  statements  required  by  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  section  8(b)  of  such 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  3),  relating  to  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

(84)  The  requirement  to  furnish  informa- 
tion and  to  report  to  Congress  concerning 
Intelligence  activities  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  501  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  413). 

(c)  Change  From  Quarterly  to  Amnuai, 
Report.— Section  406(1)  of  title  37,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  in  the  matter 
preceding  clause  (1);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  in  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year". 

—At  the  end  of  title  V  (page  68,  after  line  3), 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  SOS.  REDUCTION  IN  PERSONNEL  ASSIGNED  TO 
MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS  AC- 
TIVmES. 

(a)  Military  Departments  and  CINCS.— 
(1)  Not  later  than  September  30,  1988,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  reduce  the  total 
number  of  military  and  civilian  personnel 
assigned  or  deUiled  to  permanent  duty  in 
the  military  departmente  and  in  the  unified 
and  specified  combatant  commands  to  per- 
form management  headquarters  activities  or 
management   headquarters  support   activi- 


ties by  a  numt>er  that  is  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  personnel  assigned  or 
deUiled  to  perform  such  activities  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985. 

(2)  In  computing  and  in  making  the  reduc- 
tion required  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  exclude  personnel  in 
the  Office  of  the  SecreUry  of  the  Army,  the 
Army  SUff,  the  Office  of  the  Secictary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Naval  Op- 
erations, the  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps, 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Air  Staff  who  are  assigned  or  de- 
Uiled to  permanent  duty  to  perform  man- 
agement headquarters  activities  or  manage- 
ment headquarters  suppori  activities. 

(b)  DErENSE  Agencies  and  DOD  Field  Ac- 
TiviTiEs.-Not  later  than  September  30, 
1988,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  reduce 
the  total  number  of  military  and  civilian 
pernonnel  Msliined  to  duty  Ih  the  manage^ 
menl  headttuariera  aetivitien  or  manage^ 
ment  n^aOouartera  Huoport  aetlvltiM  In  tne 
Oefemie  AgeneleH  ano  Oepartmeni  of  6e= 
fense  field  Aetlvllles  by  k  number  that  In  at 
least  Ifi  perpent  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sonnel performing  ijuoh  activities  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  IB8S.  The  number  of  personnel 
reduced  under  this  subsection  in  excess  of 
the  reduction  required  by  this  subsection 
may  be  Included  In  the  number  required  to 
be  reduced  by  subsection  (c). 

(c)  Other  Activities.- Not  later  than 
September  30,  1988,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  reduce  the  total  number  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Defense  Agencies  and  Department  of 
Defense  Field  Activities,  other  than  person- 
nel assigned  to  management  headquarters 
activities  or  management  headquarters  sup- 
port activities,  by  a  numkter  that  is  at  least 
10  percent  below  the  total  number  of  per- 
sormei  performing  such  activities  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985. 

(d)  Prohibition  Against  C^ertain  Actions 
To  Achieve  Reductions.— The  reductions 
required  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  may 
not  be  accomplished  by  recategorizlng  or  re- 
defining duties,  functions,  offices,  or  organi- 
zations. 

(e)  Allocations  To  Be  Made  by  Secretary 
OP  Detewse.- (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  allocate  the  reductions  required  by 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  consolidate 
and  eliminate  unnecessary  management 
headquarters  activities  and  management 
headquarters  support  activities. 

(f)  Reduction  Not  Appucable  to  NSA  oh 
DIA.— The  reductions  required  by  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  National  Security 
Agency  or  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(g)  Authority  or  Combatant  CoMitANDERS 
With  Recard  to  Rdeuctions.— In  the  case 
of  a  reduction  under  this  section  made  ap- 
plicable by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  a 
unified  or  specified  combatant  command, 
the  commander  of  that  command,  after  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  commanders  of  com- 
mands directly  sulx>rdinated  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  combatant  command,  shall 
determine  the  manner  in  which  the  reduc- 
tion shall  be  accomplished. 

(h)  Prohibition  on  Future  Increase.- 
After  September  30,  1988,  the  number  of  ci- 
vilian and  military  personnel  assigned  to 
perform  activities  described  in  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  may  not  be  Increased  at>ove 
a  number  that  is  10  percent  less  than  the 
number  of  such  personnel  assigned  or  de- 
Uiled to  perform  such  activities  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985.  The  limiUtion  provided  in  this 
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subsection  shall  not  apply  in  time  of  war  or 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress. 

(i)  Detinitions.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "management  headquarters 
activities"  and  "management  headquarters 
support  activities"  have  the  same  meanings 
prescribed  for  such  terms  in  Department  of 
Defense  Directive  5100.73  entitled  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Management  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Support  Activities",  dated 
January  7,  1985. 

H.R.  4428 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
—At  the  end  of  title  II  of  division  A  (page 
68,  after  line  4),  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

BISC.   IIS.   HBCONridlRATmN   or  RTRATKOtC   DiS- 
rHNHK  INiriATIVR  PH(NmAM. 

(a)  ftiK^ottrtauHATtott  or  8D1  Proobaim.- 
The  ieeretary  of  betenne  shall,  eonslstent 
with  tn«  orovialona  of  the  Anil  Balllatio  Mi«^ 
Mie  Treaty  of  \W%= 

III  reeonflguro  tHe  itrategie  Oefenae  Inh 
tiiiilve  prognun!  and 

(II  Initiate  the  development,  testing,  and 
deployment  of  systems  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  against  attack  by  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles. 

(b)  RiquiREMENTs.— To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  reconfiguration  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  enable  sys- 
tems developed  under  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  program— 

(1)  to  survive  against  determined  defense 
suppression  attacks; 

(2)  to  provide  the  most  effective  protec- 
tion for  the  largest  possible  area; 

(3)  to  be  cost-effective  when  deployed 
against  the  most  effective  or  most  probable 
countermeasures;  and 

(4)  to  be  compatible  with  future  systems 
for  defense  against  strategic  and  tactical 
ballistic  missiles,  including  systems  designed 
to  defeat  ballistic  missile  threats  during  the 
boost  phase,  |x>st-boost  phase,  midcourse 
phase,  or  terminal  phase  of  their  flight  tra- 
jectory. 


—Page  42,  after  line  16,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(d)  Boost  Surveillance  and  Tracking 
System.— Of  amounts  appropriated  to  the 
Defense  Agencies  other  than  the  Strategic 
Defense  Organization  pursuant  to  authori- 
zations in  section  201.  $100,000,000  is  avail- 
able only  for  the  Boost  Surveillance  and 
Tracking  System  (BSTS)  program. 
—At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  IX  of  division 
A  (page  201,  after  line  14),  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  «I7.  RELEASE  OF  TECHNICAL  DATA. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  137  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"1 1918.  R«l«a«r  of  technical  data 

"(a)  In  Obnbbal.— 

"(1)  ttMLfeASB  or  DATA. -The  §««reiary  of 
Defehie  Hhall,  if  required  to  release  te«hni- 
eal  data  under  aeetlon  iM  of  title  t,  reteaae 
teehnleai  data  to  a  person  reoueatlng  auoh  a 
reteaie  If  huoH  Bonion  pays  all  tm\»  reaaon^ 
ably  attributaOle  to  reapondlng  to  Hueh  re- 
quest, Including  reaaonable  charges  (or  the 
costs  of  services  of  agency  personnel  relat- 
ing to— 

"(A)  locating  the  technical  data  request«d; 

"(B)  the  review  of  such  technical  data  to 
determine  whether  other  restrictions  apply; 
and 

"(C)  duplication  and  other  processing 
charges. 

"(2)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations,  pursuant 
to  notice  and  receipt  of  public  comment, 
specifying  a  uniform  schedule  of  fees  under 
this  section. 

"(b)  Disposition  of  Costs.— Amounts  col- 
lected under  this  section  shall  be  reUined 
by  the  collecting  agency  and  shall  be  used 
to  reimburse  the  costs  Incurred  in  comply- 
ing with  requests  for  technical  data. 

"(c)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  waive  the  payment  of  costs  required 
by  subsection  (a)  which  are  in  addition  to 
costs  under  section  552  of  title  5  if— 


"(1)  the  request  is  made  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  a  United  SUtes  corpora- 
tion, and  such  citizen  or  corporation  certi- 
fies that  the  technical  daU  requested  is  re- 
quired to  enable  such  citizen  or  corporation 
to  submit  an  offer  or  determine  whether  it 
is  capable  of  submitting  an  offer  to  provide 
the  product  to  which  the  technical  daU  re- 
lates to  the  United  SUtes  or  a  contractor 
with  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  release  of  technical  daU  is  re- 
quested in  order  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  an  international  agreement;  or 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  5S2(a)(4)(A)  of  title  5, 
that  such  a  waiver  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  Tbcrnical  Data.— In  this  section,  the 
term  'technical  data'  means  formulae,  de- 
ilgtu,  drawings,  blueprint*,  technical  manu- 
al8,  or  computer  software/', 

(I)    et^MiOAl.    AMgNBil8ttT,=The    taOtC    Of 

aeetiona  at  the  befinning  of  §u«h  eHapter  li 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  Item: 

"8396.  Release  of  technical  data". 

(b)  Bffbctivi  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  00-day  period  begirming  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  5205 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
—Page  28,  line  1,  strike  "$613,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$590,700,000 '. 

H.R.  5234 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
—At  the  end  of  title  III,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Section  317.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  each  amount  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this 
Act  not  required  to  be  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  by  previously  enacted 
law  is  hereby  reduced  by  0.7  percent." 
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HEINZ  W.  MAIENTHAU,  A 
20TH-CENTURY  HERO 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  IIXW  TORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  the 
horror  arxj  depravity  of  the  20th  centuries,  a 
few  heroic  individuals  have  stood  up  and  said 
"^4o"  to  bartjarism.  Such  a  person  was  Heinz 
W.  Maienthau.  a  German  who  actively  fought 
the  rise  of  Hitler  while  so  many  otfiers 
watcfied  Idly,  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privlledged  and  honored 
to  include  a  statement  given  by  Heinz 
Maienthau,  a  true  hero  of  the  20th  century,  in 
ttwOONGRESSiONAL  Recx)rd  at  this  point  of 
the  proceedings. 

Statement  by  Heinz  W.  Maienthau 

I  was  l>om  December  15,  1902,  in  Munich 
Germany.  My  father's  name  is  Max 
Maienthau,  lx>m  either  in  Nuemt>erg  or 
Puerth.  a  small  city  near  Nuemlierg.  My 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Anna  Kohn.  also 
a  native  of  Nuemtwrg.  We  are  Prankonian 
Jews. 

This  narrative  is  written  at  the  request  of 
Arther  Sinai,  who  some  years  ago.  when  I 
worked  as  an  investigator  in  the  Office  of 
Special  Investigation  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
was  my  immediate  superior.  The  narrative 
deals  with  my  personal  experiences  during 
the  so-called  Burger  Braeu  Putsch  involving 
Adolph  Hitler  and  General  Ludendorf.  I 
think  that  most  if  not  all  recollections  put 
down  at  this  time  are  correct  and  factual. 

Prior  to  these  dates  I  had  lived  in  Munich, 
at  our  apartment.  Wiedennayerstrasse  5, 
which  was  quite  a  fancy  address  at  that 
time.  I  worked  as  an  "antiquarian"  at  a 
famous  tMokseller,  Jacques  Rosenthal,  a 
firm  well-known  for  its  vast  collection  of 
rare  l>ooks  and  prints,  and  especially  of  me- 
diaeval manuscripts  and  Incunabula  (books 
printed  t)efore  the  year  1500).  I  also  attend- 
ed courses  at  the  University. 

My  l>e8t  friend  was  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Karl  Frankenburger.  a  brilliant  in- 
tellectual. His  family  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  Jewish  families  in  Germa- 
ny. His  father  was  Justizrat  Prankenburger. 
a  lecturer  on  international  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich  and  his  brother  Paul 
Prankenburger  was  the  conductor  of  choir 
of  the  Munich  Opera. 

Karl  Prankenburger  and  I  had  quite  a 
number  of  various  social  contacts,  some 
stemming  from  contacts  made  in  taverns, 
frequented  by  artists,  students  and  intellec- 
tuals. One  of  these,  called  der  bunte  Papa- 
gei  was  located  in  the  "Ixjhemian  "  section  of 
Munich.  It  is  there  that  I  met  and  became 
somewhat  friendly  with  Alfred  Rosent>erg 
and  he  and  I  went  on  several  drinking  par- 
ties together.  In  such  a  locale  I  also  met  a 
somewhat  shady  lady  who  called  herself 
Katin  von  Hinuet>er.  a  former  mistress  of 
Alfred  Rosent>erg. 

Other  remote  and  mostly  visual  contacts 
with  Adolph  Hitler  and  his  entourage  were 


made  at  a  certain  Munich  Restaurant.  Like 
other  young  intellectuals  I  also  worked  as 
an  extra  in  a  rather  famous  and  high  brow 
Munich  Theater,  the  Kammer  Spiele.  The 
"extras"  and  certain  actors  and  actresses 
and  other  theatrical  personnel  intermingled 
also  socially. 

We  met.  not  infrequently,  at  a  certain  res- 
taurant (I  cannot  recall  its  name),  where  we 
had  a  special  table  (stammtisch)  assigned  to 
us.  But  Hitler  and  his  close  entourage  were 
also  frequenters  of  this  restaurant. 

Otto  Z^arek  was  the  "regisseur"  or  director 
of  the  Kammerspiele  stock  company.  He  es- 
caped from  the  Nazis  and  went  to  England 
arvd  wrote  a  t>ook  giving  full  details  of  this 
phase  of  my  recollection.  However.  I  have 
not  seen  the  Ixwk  in  decades,  but,  small 
doubt  it  is  available  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. But  this  may  explain  that  I  had  been 
somewhat  noticed  by  the  Nazis  at  that  time. 

With  Prankenburger  I  also  became  active 
in  an  organization  called  "Kartell  Republi- 
kanischer  Studenten".  It  was  a  national  or- 
ganization with  some  strong  political  con- 
nections. 

The  word  Republikan  indicated  that  it 
was  in  favor  of  the  democratic  Weimar  Re- 
public and  opposed  to  its  foes.  This  organi- 
zation was  backed  financially  and  otherwise 
by  the  Social  Democratic  party  of  Germany 
and  especially  by  one  of  its  prominent  lead- 
ers, named  Bernstein.  Bernstein's  own  home 
t)ecame  the  central  office  of  the  Kartell  Re- 
publickanischer  Studenten.  It  was  headed 
by  one  Wilhelm  Koet>erlin.  an  archaeolo- 
gist, who  had  spent  considerable  time  in  the 
Near  East.  He  was  a  rather  strange  and 
probably  very  brilliant  person,  very  secre- 
tive and  Involved.  He  and  his  affinity,  a 
young  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Anna  Selo. 
became  good  friends  of  mine.  (Anna  Selo 
t>ecame  a  delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations 
in  Geneva,  she  escaped  the  Nazis  and  sut>se- 
quently  lived  In  New  York.  As  to  Koeberlin. 
I  was  told  that  he  survived  the  Nazis  and 
had  a  rather  prosperous  antique  business  In 
Munich  during  the  Nazi  regime.) 

The  Koel>erlln  modus  operandi  was  far- 
flung  and  Intricate.  There  were  some  Nazi 
attempts  to  infiltrate— and  it  appears  that 
Koet>erlln  was  aware  of  them.  He  had  a 
number  of  informants.  Obviously,  there  had 
t>een  a  leak  l>ecause  eight  of  them  were 
found  floating  down  the  river  Isar  In 
Munich,  with  their  throats  cut.  This  was 
prior  to  the  Hitler  Putsch,  if  my  recollec- 
tions are  right. 

In  1922  I  was  severely  tieaten  and  viciously 
attacked  by  certain  Nazis.  I  recuperated  and 
was  told  by  various  sources  that  my  life  In 
Bavaria  was  no  longer  safe  and  that  I 
should  move  to  Prussia  where  a  Social 
Democratic  government  ruled. 

Therefore.  I  obtained  a  job  in  Berlin.  Pur- 
thermore,  Karln  von  Hlnuet)er.  gave  me  a 
message,  purportedly  stemming  from  Alfred 
Rosenberg  that  the  Nazis  would  take  over 
Germany  and  that  he  neither  would  or 
could  protect  me  and  that  I  should  leave 
Germany  as  soon  as  possible.  I  moved  to 
Berlin,  where  I  obtained  a  job  and  applied 
for  a  visa  to  the  United  States  which  at  that 
time  took  considerable  effort  and  time  to 
obtain. 


In  view  of  the  danger  I  was  exposed  to  and 
for  other  reasons  I  always  carried  an  auto- 
matic pistol  on  my  person.  I  considered 
myself  as  a  marksman  with  both  handgun 
and  rifle.  A  few  days  l>efore  the  Hitler 
Putsch  I  travelled  from  Berlin  to  Munich.  I 
stayed  at  my  mother's  (she  was  a  widow) 
and  met  with  both  Karl  Prankenburger  and 
Koet>erlin.  They  gave  me  a  number  of  classi- 
fied documents  (I  do  not  recall  their  nature) 
and  I  took  them  home  with  me. 

On  Noveml>er  7,  1923  I  had  cm  urgent  tele- 
phone call  from  Koel>erlin  who  said  that 
there  was  going  to  t>e  a  putsch  and  that  we 
were  all  leaving  Munich  and  going  to  Augs- 
burg (a  small  town  In  Bavaria)  by  a  "high- 
powered"  automobile. 

Armed  with  this  Information  and  ready  to 
leave  I  telephoned  a  friend  of  the  family  by 
the  name  of  Herman  Pohl,  who,  at  that 
time  was  a  high  official  of  the  Munich 
Police.  Hermain  Pohl  was  an  admirer  of  my 
widowed  mother  and  wanted  to  marry  her. 
He  came  from  a  prominent  Bavaria  (gentile) 
family— was  previously  an  officer  of  the 
German  Army  and  as  a  major  In  the  Army 
and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  aviators.  During 
World  War  I  he  l>ecame  commander  of  the 
Bavarian  Airforce.  As  a  student  I  challenged 
another  (gentile)  student  to  a  duel  and 
asked  Herman  Pohl  to  t>e  my  second— to  the 
great  embarassment  of  the  gentile  student 
and  of  Pohl.  Nothing  much  came  of  it— the 
gentiles  were  not  supposed  to  duel  with 
Jews. 

Just  when  I  was  at>out  to  leave  I  had  a 
telephone  call  from  Pohl.  He  said  that  there 
was  no  need  to  flee  to  Augsburg  that  the 
putsch  had  been  called  off  and  that  I  did 
not  need  to  leave  Munich  since  von  Kahr 
was  in  complete  control.  In  view  of  this  I  de- 
cided to  stay  In  Munich  and  of  course  In- 
formed my  friends,  who  also  stayed.  By 
some  hunch  I  hid  the  classified  documents 
and  my  gun  under  some  linen  in  a  commode 
In  my  t>edroom. 

The  next  day,  early  In  the  morning  (I 
assume  it  was  t>etween  seven  or  eight  in  the 
morning)  the  l>ell  rang.  I  was  still  in  l>ed. 
Some  men  in  the  uniform  of  the  regular 
German  Army  and  without  any  Nazi  insig- 
nia said  that  I  was  under  arrest.  They  gave 
me  time  to  dress  but  did  not  search  my 
room,  where  my  gun  and  the  documents 
were  hidden.  I  offered  no  resistance  since 
the  men  were  In  the  uniform  of  the  regular 
and  legitimate  German  Army. 

After  I  dressed  the  men  took  me  to  the 
street  and  I  was  marched  up  and  down  the 
Wiedenmayer  Strasse  l)etween  raised  bayo- 
nets. I  still  picture  myself— I  dressed  rather 
carefully  in  those  days  and  had  yellow 
suede  gloves  on  my  hands.  The  day  was 
somewhat  grey,  but  not  very  cold  and  there 
was  no  snow  on  the  ground.  Eventually  we 
were  joined  by  other  prisoners  and  guards. 
At  this  time  I  can  only  recall  one  of  my 
fellow  prisoners.  His  name  was  Milton  Heil- 
bronner  a  rather  wealthy  theatrical  produc- 
er, father  of  my  friend  Herl)ert  Hellbronner 
and  also  of  two  beautiful  daughters.  At  a 
later  date  I  located  Hert>ert  Hellbronner  In 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  had  a  job  connected 
with  the  motion  picture  Industry  (trailers). 
We  had  some  correspondence  during  the 
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twenties— but  In  later  years,  when  I  got  to 
Los  Angeles,  I  could  not  locate  him. 

Milton  Hellbronner  and  I  marched  side  by 
side  surrounded  by  bayonets  toward  the 
Buerbraeu  Keller  which  was  a  brewery  with 
large  eating  and  drinking  facilities  al>out  2 
miles  or  3  miles  from  the  Maxlmllianstrasse, 
which  crossed  Wiedermiayerstrasse  and 
across  the  river  Isar  which  flows  along  the 
Wiedermiayerstrass.  All  of  a  sudden  I  real- 
ized that  I  had  failed  to  put  either  money  or 
cigarettes  into  my  pocket,  when  I  was  ar- 
rested. While  marching,  Mr.  Hellbronner 
gave  me  some  money  and  cigarettes.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  Buerbraeu  Keller  we  were 
first  put  on  some  l)€nches  In  the  restaurant 
section  of  the  Keller.  I  believe  that  eventu- 
ally 18  hostages  were  gathered  (but  my 
recollection  concerning  this  number  is  not 
very  sharp).  Being  a  chain  smoker  at  that 
time  of  my  life,  I  had  a  cigarette  In  my 
mouth.  All  of  a  sudden  the  command  came 
to  bring  the  hostages  before  Hitler  and  so  I 
was  taken  to  Hitler,  cigarette  in  my  mouth. 
When  Hitler  saw  me  smoking,  he  flew  In  a 
rage— that  a  Jew  dared  to  smoke  In  his  pres- 
ence. One  of  the  uniformed  guards  grabl)ed 
the  cigarette  out  of  my  mouth  and  threw  it 
to  the  floor  and  took  me  away.  I  at  that 
time  had  really  no  concept  of  Hitler's  power 
and  future  and  thought  that  he  was  mad. 

We  were  conducted  back  to  the  Restau- 
rant part  of  the  Buerbraeu  Keller.  One  par- 
ticular incident  that  took  place  at  that  time, 
stuck  to  my  mind.  Apparently  the  Hitler 
troops  also  had  turested  an  American  citi- 
zen. The  American  consul  in  Munich  who's 
name  I  do  not  recall,  but  who  sul)sequently 
t>ecame  a  prominent  official  of  the  State 
Department  came  to  the  Buerbrau  Keller, 
accompanied  by  others  and  carrying  an 
American  flag.  He  demanded  and  obtained 
the  release  of  the  prisoner  and  with  the 
American  Plag  In  hand  guided  him  to 
safety.  While  sUtloned  In  the  restaurant 
portion  of  the  Keller  and  In  accordance 
with  the  Munich  tradition,  beer  was  offered. 
I  bought  a  stein  of  beer  and  to  my  great  sur- 
prise the  waitress  serving  me  was  one  of  our 
previous  house  servants  of  some  years.  I  do 
not  recall  her  name— perhaps  it  was 
"Resi"— a  Bavarian  abbreviation  for  The- 
rese.  Since  our  relation  with  our  servants 
was  always  a  very  good  one  although  a 
somewhat  feudal  one,  I  asked  "Resi"  to 
please  call  Major  Herman  Pohl— and  I  gave 
her  his  telephone  number— and  to  please 
tell  him  what  happened  and  would  he 
please  also  notify  my  mother.  She  came 
back  later  and  told  me  that  she  had  spoken 
to  him. 

We  noticed  that  there  was  quite  a  commo- 
tion and  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
guards  everyljody  had  left.  We  were  told 
that  there  was  a  march  downtown  with 
Hitler  and  Ludendorf  leading. 

After  about  an  hour  or  two  everyl)ody,  in- 
cluding the  remaining  guards  started  to 
fade  away.  Something  had  happened— we 
did  not  know  what.  Eventually,  when  I  no- 
ticed that  most  of  my  fellow  prisoners  had 
vanished,  I  looked  around.  There  was 
notxKly  at  all  where  Hllter  and  Ludendorf 
and  other  Nazi  leaders  previously  held 
forth.  Next  to  their  somewhat  stage-like 
previous  quarters,  was  a  comparatively 
small  room.  To  my  astonishment  it  was 
stacked  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  huge 
quantity  of  paper  money.  Por  some  mo- 
ments I  had  a  temptation  to  grab  some  of  It, 
as  much  as  I  could  carry  and  hide  on  me.  I 
dismissed  this  temptation— knowing  that  I 
would  certainly  be  shot,  if  I  would  t>e  found 
with  such  loot,  (to  my  knowledge  all  this 
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money  was  counterfeit  or  a  "special  Issue" 
of  the  new  government  to  be.) 

I  carefully  and  quickly  made  my  way 
home,  mostly  through  the  parks,  along  the 
river  Isar. 

When  I  got  home  I  found  that  the  hidden 
documents  were  no  longer  in  the  hiding 
place.  My  friend,  Karl  Prankenburger, 
knowing  of  their  importance,  had  made  his 
way  though  the  Nazi  lines  and  heroically 
carried  them  to  safety. 

I  was  glad  to  leave  Munich  quickly  after 
that. 

The  American  consul  in  Mtinich  gave  me  a 
visa  (numl)er  33  333)  to  the  United  States 
and  I  arrived  In  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  on 
December  5,  1924,  after  a  unusually  stormy 
passage  on  the  S.S.  Stuttgart.  I  tried  to  tell 
people  in  the  United  States  al>out  the  ter- 
rorist acts  and  political  murders  In  Germa- 
ny but  met  with  complete  disbelief. 


THE  RESISTANCE  CAN  WIN  IN 
MOZAMBIQUE 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

or  mCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  SIUANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  my  colleagues  attention  to  a  recent 
study  by  the  Heritage  Foundation  concerning 
Mozambique. 

This  study  gives  an  excellent  overview  of 
the  Mozambique  Government  and  it's  political 
ideology,  in  addition,  the  stucjy  provides  a 
unique  analysis  of  RENAMO— -the  Mozam- 
t>ique  National  Resistance — and  it's  capability 
to  force  the  Government  to  provide  free  and 
fair  elections. 

We  are  at  a  critk:al  stage  regarding  our  poli- 
cies towards  Southern  Africa  and  we  shixild 
help  those  people  who  are  advancing  the  prin- 
ciples which  this  country  stands  for. 

The  Resistance  Can  Win  in  Mozambique 

One  of  the  major  foreign  policy  disap- 
pointments of  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  been  Its  failure  to  wean  Marxist  regimes 
in  Africa  away  from  Moscow  and  Havana. 

In  Angola,  after  ten  years  of  communist 
rule  sustained  by  massive  military  aid  from 
Moscow<  and  manpower  from  Cuba,  the  An- 
golan regime  has  been  unable  to  defeat  the 
army  of  60,000  freedom  fighters  led  by  the 
charismatic  Jonas  Savlmbl.  Por  five  years 
the  United  States  has  tried  to  negotiate  a 
settlement  In  Angola,  without  success.  Pi- 
nally  recognizing  the  failure  of  Its  Angola 
policy,  the  administration  now  is  providing 
military  assistance  to  Savlmbi's  forces. 

To  Ethiopia,  the  U.S.  shipped  $243  million 
worth  of  food  in  1985  alone,  providing  relief 
with  American  tax  dollars  for  famine  caused 
in  part  by  government  policies:  Soviet-style 
collective  farming  and  the  forced  resettle- 
ment of  over  600,000  farmers.  Yet  the  State 
Department's  hope  that  U.S.  largesse  would 
lead  to  Improved  relations  with  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  regime  has  proven  false.  Since  last 
year,  Reagan  has  Included  Ethiopia  In  the 
list  of  five  Marxist-Leninist  countries  that 
he  says  are  "at  war  with  their  own  people." 
The  others  are  Afghanistan,  Angola,  Cam- 
bodia and  Nicaragua. 

Ilie  president's  failure  to  Include  Mozam- 
bique in  this  list  is  notable.  That  country, 
the  People's  Republic  of  Mozambique,  is  the 
principal  Marxist-Leninist  state  where  the 
U.S.  still  is  vigorously  pursuing  a  policy  of 
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trying  to  wean  the  government  away  from 
Moscow.  That  policy  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  Reagan  Doctrine  and  has  failed  in  its 
implementation.  The  Marxist-Leninist 
regime  continues  to  function  as  a  totalitar- 
ian government,  supported  by  a  foreign  in- 
vasion force  from  Zimbabwe  and  thousands 
of  Soviet-bloc  advisers.  Meanwhile,  opposi- 
tion forces  fighting  for  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  Mozambique  continue  to 
win  battles  and  public  support,  and  move 
closer  to  victory.  It  Is  time  for  a  new  U.S. 
policy  toward  Mozambique. 

A  MARXIST-LENINIST  DICTATORSHIP 

Since  winning  Independence  from  Portu- 
gal In  1975,  Mozambique  has  l>een  run  as  a 
one-party  state  by  Samora  Machel,  head  of 
the  only  permitted  political  party,  the  FYont 
for  the  Liberation  of  Mozambique  (PRE- 
LIMO).  In  his  eleven  years  of  rule,  Machel 
has  turned  Mozambique  Into  a  Marxist-Len- 
inist dictatorship  that  is  no  friend  of  the 
United  States.  A  recent  State  Department 
report  on  votes  cast  in  the  Untied  Nations 
General  Assembly  by  the  159  meml)er  na- 
tions lists  Mozambique  fourth  from  the 
Irattom  in  order  of  support  for  positions 
taken  by  the  United  States.  Mozambique 
voted  opposite  the  U.S.  position  94.1  percent 
of  the  time. 

Machel  has  Imposed  communist  doctrine, 
purged  his  party  of  non-Marxists,  killed 
thousands  of  political  opponents,  herded 
over  200,000  others  into  reeducation  camps, 
nationalized  industry  and  agriculture,  and 
Invited  Soviet-bloc  advisers  to  Mozambique. 
According  to  State  Department  reports  on 
human  rights  violations,  prisoners  at  the 
remote  reeducation  camps  are  brutally 
lx>und,  l>eaten  and  often  killed.  The  one- 
party  regime  compels  non-party  members  to 
attend  political  indoctrination  meetings, 
and  permits  are  required  for  citizens  to 
travel  outside  their  city  of  residence. 

Now  totally  reliant  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  arms  and  oil,  Machel  has  ruined  his 
country's  economy,  but  he  receives  virtually 
no  economic  help  from  his  Soviet  mentors. 
His  solution:  turn  to  the  West  for  economic 
help,  while  maintaining  the  all-Important 
Soviet  lifeline  of  arms  and  advisers  that  en- 
ables him  to  stay  In  power  and  fight  the  re- 
sistance. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNIST  SUITORT 

There  are  an  estimated  2,000  Cubans, 
1,000  Soviets,  500  East  Germans,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  Soviet-bloc  personnel  In  Mo- 
zambique. Officials  of  Machel's  government 
acknowledge  the  presence  of  both  military 
and  civilian  Soviet-bloc  advisers,  but  refuse 
to  confirm  or  deny  the  numl>ers.  Moscow 
has  provided  Hind  helicopter  gunshlps  in 
addition  to  some  85  MlG-17s  and  MlG-21s. 
The  Mozamblcan  army  of  some  26,000 
troops  In  equipped  almost  entirely  with 
Soviet  weapons,  including  AK-47  rifles,  T- 
55  tanks,  armored  persormel  carriers,  heli- 
copters and  artillery.  The  most  recent 
report  on  international  arms  transfers 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  shows  substantial  increases 
In  Soviet-bloc  shipments  to  Mozambique,  up 
from  $70  million  In  1981  to  $130  million  in 
1982.  to  $260  million  In  1983.  Military  aid 
from  Moscow  increased  stiU  further  last 
year. 

Mozambique's  continued  close  relations 
with  Moscow  were  reaffirmed  during  a 
three  day  visit  by  Samora  Machel  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  late  March.  In  a  joint  com- 
munique issued  by  Machel  and  Mikhail  Gor- 
l>achev,  the  two  leaders  presented  a  detailed 
picture  of  coinciding  views  on  world  affairs. 
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Both  attacked  not  only  "the  aggression  of 
the  South  African  racists"  but  also  "their 
imperialist  allies."  presumably  the  United 
States.  They  "expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  development  of  Soviet-Mozambique  re- 
lations .  .  .  and  of  the  fraternal  ties  between 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Prelimo."  They  lauded  "the  presence  of 
Cuban  internationalists  in  Angolas"  and 
"expressed  their  solidarity  with  the  Libyan 
people"  against  the  United  States. 

After  Soviet  arms  and  moral  support,  the 
most  important  foreign  assistance  Machel 
receives  is  the  direct  military  intervention 
of  neighboring  Zimbabwe  (formerly  Rhode- 
sia). Fellow  Marxist  rxiler  Robert  Mugabe 
sent  over  ten  thousand  troops  into  Mozam- 
bique last  year  in  the  hope  of  quickly  crush- 
ing the  resistance  against  Machel.  Instead. 
he  now  finds  his  forces  bogged  down  and 
losing  a  war  of  attrition. 

THK  NON-COMMtmiST  ALTERNATIVE 

The  opposition  to  this  alliance  of  African 
Marxist  regimes  is  RENAMO.  the  Mozam- 
bique National  Resistance.  RENAMO  is  led 
by  Afonso  Dhlakama,  the  son  of  a  para- 
mount tribal  chief  who  attended  a  Christian 
seminary  before  joining  the  resistance  to 
Portuguese  rule.  RENAMO  was  founded  In 
April  1977  by  Andre  Matsangaisse,  who 
fought  under  Machel  during  the  resistance 
to  the  Portuguese.  Matsangaisse  later  was 
interned  in  a  concentration  camp  by 
Machel,  but  he  escaped  and  established 
RENAMO  to  oppose  Machel's  regime,  and 
Dhlakama  became  his  chief  lieutenant. 
When  Matsangaisse  was  killed  in  1979, 
Dhlakama  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the 
guerrilla  movement,  which  now  numbers 
22,000  active  guerrillas  and  10,000  reservists, 
operating  throughout  Mozambique. 

Opponents  of  RENAMO  charge  that  it 
was  established  by  the  colonial  administra- 
tion in  Rhodesia  and  supplied  by  South 
Africa.  But  RENAMO  actually  was  created 
by  Mozambican  patriots  who  had  fought 
the  Portugijese  only  to  become  disaffected 
by  Samore  Machel's  brutal  repression. 
Their  acceptance  of  some  assistance  from 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  does  not  alter 
the  nature  of  their  nationalist  movement. 
About  one-third  of  RENAMOs  guerrillas 
are  defectors  from  the  Mozambican  armed 
forces,  now  fighting  to  overthrow  Machel. 
They  have  won  growing  popular  support  as 
the  economy  has  deteriorated  and  political 
oppression  continued. 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

Mozambique  is  facing  major  economic  dif- 
ficulties: a  balance  of  payments  deficit  over 
$400  million,  a  foreign  debt  of  $2.3  billion 
(more  than  the  annual  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct), a  serious  shortage  of  consumer  goods, 
drought,  famine,  and  a  drastic  fall  in  both 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  production. 
Roads,  rail  lines  and  bridges  are  deteriorat- 
ing due  to  a  combination  of  guerrilla  at- 
tacks, lack  of  funds  for  repairs,  and  short- 
ages of  skilled  personnel  to  maintain  them. 
The  socialist  economic  policies  practiced 
since  1975,  including  the  creation  of  large 
collective  farms  and  the  nationalization  of 
most  businesses,  have  been  disastrous.  The 
regime  has  lost  effective  control  over  some 
80  percent  of  the  country,  which  is  twice 
the  size  of  California. 

A  Soviet  client  state,  Mozambique  depends 
on  Soviet-bloc  personnel  for  its  military 
leadership,  state  security,  information  con- 
trol and  technical  and  engineering  exper- 
tise. It  is  also  dependent  on  low  cost  oil  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  exchange,  the  Machel 
government  has  given  the  Soviets  use  of  the 
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port  of  Maputo  to  service  its  Indian  Ocean 
fleet,  and  concessions  for  the  exploitation  of 
Mozambique's  mineral  resources. 

Moscow  treats  Mozambique  as  it  does 
most  of  its  proxy  states.  Soviet  support  in- 
cludes very  little  economic  assistance,  but 
plenty  of  weapons  and  Soviet-bloc  advisers, 
both  assuring  Moscow's  control  and  helping 
the  Marxist-Leninist  regime  stay  in  power 
through  the  systematic  control  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  suppression  of  any  opposi- 
tion. Machel  periodically  restates  his  com- 
mitment to  Mozambique's  1977  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  (most  re- 
cently in  Moscow  in  March),  even  while 
asking  the  West  for  economic  help. 

Moscow  has  rejected  Machel's  request  for 
membership  in  COMECON,  the  communist 
economic  and  trade  organization,  presum- 
ably on  the  grounds  that  the  economic 
basket  case  that  Mozambique  has  become 
would  merely  be  a  drain  on  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. The  Soviets  probably  figure  they  can 
have  it  both  ways— maintain  control 
through  military  and  technical  assistance, 
while  letting  Mozambique  draw  economic 
and  food  aid  from  South  Africa,  Western 
countries  and  international  lending  institu- 
tions. 

U.S.  AID 

Pacing  a  ruined  economy  and  with  no 
prospect  of  economic  help  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Machel  turned  to  the  West  for  eco- 
nomic aid  in  1983.  hinting  at  a  retreat  from 
some  of  his  government's  socialist  practices. 
Machel  turned  to  the  U.S.  only  after 
Moscow  denied  his  request  for  economic  as- 
sistance, but  the  State  E>epartment  respond- 
ed promptly  with  $16  million  in  economic 
and  food  aid.  and  in  1984  sponsored  Mozam- 
bique's membership  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  As  a  result.  Machel  quickly 
received  a  $45  million  World  Bank  loan  and 
large  amounts  of  U.S.  food  aid.  U.S.  assist- 
ance increased  to  $55  million  in  1985.  bring- 
ing total  U.S.  aid  to  Mozambique  for  the  ten 
year  period  from  1976  through  the  first  half 
of  1986  to  $230.7  million. 

The  American  embassy  in  Maputo, 
pleased  about  "increased  Mozambican  sup- 
port for  its  private  sector."  has  been  press- 
ing Washington  to  increase  U.S.  aid.  Last 
year,  the  State  Department  asked  Congress 
to  approve  $1  million  in  nonlethal  military 
aid  to  Machel's  regime,  despite  the  large 
number  of  Soviet-bloc  military  advisers  in 
the  country.  Congress  torpedoed  the  State 
Department  request  by  conditioning  any 
military  aid  on  economic  and  political  re- 
forms, the  restoration  of  free  enterprise,  a 
reduction  in  foreign  military  personnel  to 
55,  and  a  commitment  to  hold  free  elections. 
None  of  these  requirements  have  been  met. 

Congress  also  restricted  U.S.  economic  aid, 
limiting  it  to  the  private  sector  rather  than 
the  Machel  regime:  but  with  virtually  no 
private  sector  left,  most  aid  funds  are  being 
used  either  for  humanitarian  assistance  or 
to  pay  American  firms  to  provide  services. 
Sources  in  Congress  are  looking  into  the 
possible  circumvention  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress by  some  State  or  AID  officials,  who 
may  have  increased  humanitarian  aid  to 
Mozambique  as  a  way  of  offsetting  the  con- 
gressional restriction  on  economic  aid. 

One  U.S.  AID  contract,  for  $695,000  to  de- 
velop a  computer-assisted  debt  management 
system  for  the  Bank  of  Mozambique,  has 
been  let  with  the  New  York  investment 
banking  firm  of  Lehman  Brothers.  A  ques- 
tion being  asked  in  the  Senate  is  whether 
Richard  Moose,  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  African  affairs  in  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion   and    now    an    executive    of    Lehman 
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Brothers,  may  have  arranged  this  contract 
with  former  colleagues  at  AID. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR 

The  military  operations  occurring  in 
remote  areas  of  a  remote  country  often 
have  not  been  reported  accurately  by  much 
of  the  Western  media.  Last  September  a 
combined  FRELIMO/Zimbabwe  offensive 
was  launched,  with  the  support  of  Soviet 
and  Cuban  advisers,  against  RENAMO's 
military  headquarters  at  Gorongoza  in  cen- 
tral Mozambique.  The  assault  was  widely 
publicized  in  the  West  as  a  major  defeat  for 
RENAMO.  In  fact.  Dhlakama.  who  has  ex- 
cellent intelligence  on  the  plans  of  the  Zim- 
babwean and  Mozambican  armies,  was 
warned  days  in  advance  and  had  time  to 
evacuate  his  whole  force  from  the  Goron- 
goza complex. 

RENAMO  struck  back  In  January,  launch- 
ing attacks  in  seven  provinces  that  de- 
stroyed several  railroad  trains,  dozens  of 
military  vehicles  and  an  Alouette  III  heli- 
copter. In  February,  RENAMO  recaptured 
the  Gorongoza  base  and  seized  large  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  abandoned  by  the  fleeing 
Zimbabwean  and  FRELIMO  troops. 
RENAMO  forces  destroyed  the  last  operat- 
ing sugar  mill  in  the  country.  Major  power 
lines  have  been  cut  several  times,  interrupt- 
ing the  supply  of  electricity  to  large  parts  of 
the  country.  RENAMO  guerrillas  operate 
freely  in  most  of  the  country  and  recently 
have  been  conducting  raids  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  capital  city  of  Maputo,  which  is  virtu- 
ally cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country, 
except  by  air. 

On  May  19,  RENAMO  cut  the  railroad 
line  between  Swaziland  and  Maputo,  one  of 
Machel's  last  land  routes  to  the  outside 
world.  On  May  21,  RENAMO  raided  FRE- 
LIMO party  headquarters,  destrojed  the 
building  and  seized  documents  revealing 
that  FRELIMO  considers  the  resistance  the 
major  stumbling  block  to  the  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  Marxist-Leninist  program  of 
the  Machel  regime. 

ZIMBABWE'S  VIETNAM 

Mugabe  is  anxious  to  keep  open  Zim- 
babwe's access  to  the  sea  via  the  Mozam- 
bique port  of  Beira.  Another  road  from  Zim- 
babwe to  the  sea.  via  the  port  of  Maputo, 
has  been  closed  by  RENAMO  since  last 
August.  Thus,  one  of  Mugabe's  main  objec- 
tives is  to  keep  open  the  Beira-Mutare  road, 
and  adjoining  railroad  and  oil  pipeline. 

Trying  again  with  the  help  of  Cuban 
troops,  Mugabe  launched  a  new  attack  on 
the  Gorongoza  base  on  April  12.  The  assault 
force  consisted  of  7,000  Zimbabwean  troops, 
including  3,000  airborne,  and  was  supported 
by  17  helicopters,  Canberra  bombers.  MIG- 
17s  and  MiG-21s.  But  again  Dhlakama  had 
advance  warning.  This  time,  instead  of 
abandoning  the  base,  the  RENAMO  forces 
were  waiting,  fought  off  the  assault,  and 
killed  a  reported  300  of  the  attackers. 

Mugabe  owes  a  debt  to  Machel  for  helping 
him  win  power  in  Zimbabwe  and  now  is  re- 
paying his  debt.  Both  are  Marxist  rulers, 
and  Mugabe's  support  for  Machel  has  ele- 
ments of  "socialist  solidarity."  But  now 
Mugabe  is  said  to  be  disillusioned  by  the  re- 
verses his  army  has  suffered.  His  officers 
blame  the  Mozambican  army  for  not  hold- 
ing territory,  and  the  Machel  regime  for  not 
providing  adequate  supplies  and  effectively 
supporting  the  military  operations. 

The  Zimbabwean  army,  equipped  in  part 
with  Soviet  weapons  and  supplies,  reported- 
ly has  lost  half  its  helicopters,  more  than 
1,000  men  and  large  quantities  of  supplies  in 
the    Mozambique    fighting.    Critics    inside 
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Zimbabwe  are  calling  the  adventure  "Zim- 
babwe's Vietnam." 

THE  NKOMATI  ACCORD 

While  the  Mozambicans  of  RENAMO 
engage  In  major  fighting  against  foreign 
troops,  the  U.S.  continues  to  support 
Samora  Machel  and  his  Marxist-Leninist 
regime.  The  U.S.  embassy  In  Maputo  claims 
that  Machel  is  increasing  support  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  abolishing  bureaucratic  obsta- 
cles, denationalizing  industry,  discouraging 
large  scale  government  projects,  and  encour- 
aging Western  Investment.  The  embassy  is 
trying  to  encourage  these  economic  reforms, 
which  it  complains  are  being  hindered  by 
"the  Insurgency." 

The  U.S.  decision  to  support  an  oppressive 
Marxist-Leninist  dictatorship  against  a  pop- 
ular anti-communlst  rebellion  Is  based 
partly  on  the  hope  of  moderating  the 
regime  over  time  and  gradually  converting 
it  from  socialism  to  some  form  of  free  enter- 
prise. But  U.S.  policy  toward  Mozambique 
also  has  been  governed  by  policy  toward 
South  Africa.  The  keystone  of  this  ap- 
proach Is  the  Nkomati  Agreement,  signed  on 
March  16,  1984  by  Prime  Minister  P.W. 
Botha  of  South  Africa  and  Samora  Machel 
of  Mozambique. 

Under  this  non-aggression  agreement, 
Machel  promised  not  to  permit  the  terror- 
ists of  the  African  National  Congress  to  op- 
erate against  South  Africa  from  Mozambi- 
can territory,  while  Botha  agreed  to  neither 
support  RENAMO  nor  permit  it  to  have 
bases  in  South  Africa.  The  U.S.  has  consid- 
ered the  Nkomati  accord  helpful  to  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  constructive  engage- 
ment toward  South  Africa.  But  in  this  case, 
U.S.  and  South  African  interests  diverge 
rather  than  converge.  An  agreement  helpful 
to  South  Africa  that  also  helps  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  regime  survive  In  Africa  is  not  in 
the  global  strategic  interest  of  the  U.S.,  nor 
is  it  compatible  with  the  Reagan  Doctrine 
concept  of  self-determination  and  freedom 
from  totalitarian  rule. 

A  FAILED  POLICY 

In  the  two  years  since  the  Nkomati  agree- 
ment was  signed,  RENAMO  has  become 
stronger,  not  weaker.  As  a  result,  the  United 
States  finds  itself  with  a  policy  that  seems 
calculated  to  undermine  the  efforts  of  an 
anti-communlst,  popularly  supported  resist- 
ance struggling  to  rid  itself  of  a  repressive 
Marxist-Leninist  dictatorship. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mozambique  Peter  De 
Vos,  a  Princeton-educated  foreign  service  of- 
ficer (PSO)  who  has  been  described  as  an 
apologist  for  the  Machel  regime,  is  due  for 
reassignment  this  year.  His  planned  replace- 
ment is  Melissa  Wells,  a  retired  career  FSO, 
who  during  the  Carter  administration  was 
an  alternate  U.S.  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  under  Ambassador  Andrew 
Young.  De  Vos  and  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  African  Affairs  at  the  State  Department 
seem  convinced  that  Marxism  in  Africa  is 
different  than  elsewhere  and  that  with  time 
and  patience  African  Marxists,  including 
Samora  Machel,  can  be  weaned  away  from 
socialism  and  toward  some  new  African  eco- 
nomic system  that  will  tolerate  private  en- 
terprise and  economic  ties  to  the  West. 

The  Marxist  regime  in  Mozambique  fos- 
ters that  belief.  In  May,  Abdul  Magid 
Osman,  the  Mozambique  Minister  of  Miner- 
al Resources,  visited  Washington  and  called 
at  State.  AID  and  The  Heritage  Foundation. 
At  Heritage,  he  was  told  frankly  that  FRE- 
LIMO must  moderate  its  rule  and  get  rid  of 
its  Soviet-bloc  advisers.  On  his  return  to 
Mozambique,  Osman  was  named  Minister  of 
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Finance,  and  the  Machel  regime  ordered  the 
transfer  of  twenty  companies  to  the  private 
sector  and  announced  the  breakup  of  one  of 
the  largest  collective  farms.  These  are  steps 
in  the  right  direction,  but  they  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  departure  of  the  Soviet  and 
C^ban  advisers,  and  a  genuine  move  toward 
political  pluralism. 

The  prospects  are  not  gocxl.  Thus  far.  it 
has  been  impossible  to  convert  any  regime 
that  Is  propped  up  by  Soviet,  Cuban  or 
other  Soviet-bloc  troops  or  advisers  away 
from  the  methods  of  Leninism,  by  which  It 
retains  power.  Some  deviation  from  the  eco- 
nomic principles  of  Marxism  may  be  possi- 
ble, but  never  from  the  political  control 
methods  of  Leninism. 

Machel  retains  power  through  a  one- 
party,  totalitarian  political  system.  He  has 
flatly  rejected  free  elections  or  any  discus- 
sion of  a  political  compromise  with 
RENAMO.  FRELIMO  foreign  minister  Joa- 
quim  Chlssano  has  said  it  clearly:  The  only 
possible  dialogue  with  RENAMO  is 
"through  the  barrel  of  a  gun." 

THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  i 

RENAMO  is  establishing  a  provisionalj 
government  In  the  large  area  of  Mozam-| 
bique  in  which  the  resistance  movement  op-, 
erates  freely.  Run  by  a  National  CouncU 
headed  by  President  Dhlakama,  the  provi- 
sional government  considers  victory  in  the 
military  struggle  a  foregone  conclusion  and 
is  now  planning  reconstruction  and  the  res- 
toration of  basic  freedoms. 

Dhlakama  repeatedly  has  stated  his  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  with  FRELIMO,  with 
the  following  three  conditions  that  Machel 
has  categorically  rejected: 

1.  FRELIMO  must  recognize  RENAMO  as 
a  legitimate  political  force  (Machel  calls  the 
guerrillas  bandits). 

2.  Machel  must  agree  to  hold  free  elec- 
tions. 

3.  All  foreign  troops  must  be  withdrawn. 

Dhlakama  has  promised  to  hold  free  elec- 
tions to  establish  a  national  assembly,  and 
to  have  the  assembly  write  a  democratic 
constitution.  Revolutionaries  do  not  always 
keep  such  promises,  but  one  thing  is  certain: 
Soviet-bloc  troops  and  advisers  will  no 
longer  be  welcome  in  Mozambique.  Also,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  government 
led  by  a  Christian  president  who  promises 
religious,  economic  and  political  freedom 
would  be  considerably  better  than  an  op- 
pressive totalitarian  regime  supported  by 
Moscow  and  Havana. 

CONCLUSION 

Of  all  the  insurgencies  against  pro-Soviet 
regimes  anywhere  in  the  world,  RENAMO's 
is  closest  to  victory.  It  would  be  a  logical 
next  step  for  the  administration,  in  making 
the  Reagan  Doctrine  a  reality,  to  change  its 
policy  toward  Mozambique  and  bring  it  in 
line  with  U.S.  policy  toward  other  Marxist- 
Leninist  governments  that  are  being  chal- 
lenged by  their  own  people.  The  administra- 
tion should: 

Downgrade  relations  with  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  regime  of  Samora  Machel  by  with- 
drawing Ambassador  De  Vos  without  a  re- 
placement. 

Stop  all  U.S.  aid  to  the  Machel  govern- 
ment and  end  Mozambique's  most  favored 
nation  trading  status.  A  bill  proposed  by 
Senator  Paul  Trible  (R-Va)  would  do  so. 

Provide  moral  support  and  humanitarian 
assistance  (medicine,  shoes  and  clothing)  to 
the  anti-communist  forces  of  RENAMO.  A 
bill  proposed  by  Senator  Malcolm  Wallop 
(R-Wyo)  and  Rep.  Dan  Burton  (R-Ind) 
would  provide  an  Initial  $5  million  In  aid  to 
RENAMO. 
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The  United  States  has  a  rare  opportunity 
to  strike  a  blow  against  the  Brezhnev  doc- 
trine (once  a  communist  state,  always  a 
communist  state)  by  helping  the  Mozambi- 
can patriots  replace  their  Marxist-Leninist 
rulers  with  a  non-communist  alternative. 
This  opportunity  should  be  seized  without 
delay. 


MEXICO— A  NEIGHBOR  IN  CRISIS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  ninth  in 
a  series  of  articles  that  I  have  submitted  over 
the  course  of  the  past  several  weeks  to  illus- 
trate the  current  crisis  in  Mexico. 

I  feel  it  is  critically  impcMlant  to  rememt>er 
that  Mexico  Is  not  some  distant  trouble  spot, 
but  rather,  our  friend  and  valued  neighbor  to 
the  South. 

Recently  the  Mexican  Government  has 
been  increasingly  under  fire  in  the  United 
States;  contributing  to  the  continuing  tensions 
in  United  States-Mexico  relations.  Today's  arti- 
cle suggests  this  could  be  creating  a  backlash 
in  Mexico.  But  also  observes,  that  President 
de  la  Madrid  has  quietly  shifted  to  a  more 
conservative  stance  on  a  number  of  issues 
that  concern  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
two  governments  still  share  an  overriding  in- 
terest in  maintaining  stability  on  the  United 
States's  Southern  border. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Business  Week,  July  7,  1986] 

Why  THE  U.S.  Right  is  IiASHing  Out  At 

Mexico's  Ruling  Party 

(By  Peter  Katel  and  Bill  Javestskl) 

For  more  than  50  years,  Washington  pol- 
icymakers have  overlooked  Mexico's  demo- 
cratic shortcomings— such  as  widespread 
corruption  and  election-rigging— for  one 
very  compelling  reason.  They  counted  on 
the  nation's  ruling  political  organization, 
the  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party 
(PRI),  to  keep  the  U.S.'s  southern  border 
secure.  But  as  tensions  between  the  two 
countries  grow  over  debt,  narcotics,  immi- 
gration, trade,  and  Investment  restrictions, 
tolerance  for  PRI-style  politics  is  fading  in 
the  U.S. 

Conservative  backers  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration are  stepping  up  their  attacks 
on  the  PRI's  near-monopoly  of  power.  They 
oppose  the  Mexican  government's  heavy 
intervention  in  the  economy,  its  opposition 
to  U.S.  backing  for  Nicaragua's  contra  insur- 
gents, and  the  PRI's  leftist  and  nationalistic 
posturing.  The  Administration  put  some  dis- 
tance between  itself  and  the  most  outspo- 
ken critics  of  Mexico  when  Attorney  Gener- 
al Edwin  Meese  III  told  Mexican  President 
Miguel  de  la  Madrid  last  month  that  such 
attacks  do  not  reflect  White  House  policy. 
But  that  did  not  dissuade  Senator  Jesse 
Helms  (R-N.C.)  from  holding  hearings  on 
Mexico's  problems  and  from  warning  on 
June  17  that  to  get  help  from  the  U.S., 
Mexico  must  bring  about  "fundamental  po- 
litical reform."  The  PRI's  electoral  manipu- 
lations. Helms  said,  even  raise  doubts  about 
the  Mexican  government's  legitimacy. 

DIGNITY  AND  LENTILS 

Other  conservatives,  such  as  Senator  Phil 
Gramm  (R-Tex.),  recently  lectured  Mexican 
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ledsUtors  on  the  need  to  reform  their  econ- 
omy. The  public  outbursts  could  be  creating 
a  backlash  In  Mexico.  In  a  recent  TV  Inter- 
view, the  usually  bland  de  la  Madrid  reject- 
ed a  suggestion  that  Mexico  might  alter  its 
neutral  stance  on  Central  America  to  win 
better  terms  from  the  U.S.  on  its  debt.  "Dig- 
nity can't  be  changed  for  lentils,  right?"  he 
remarked. 

Critics  will  have  another  close  look  at 
Mexico's  internal  politics  in  state  elections 
on  July  6.  Chihuahua— a  sprawling  state  on 
the  Texas  border  and  a  stronghold  of  the 
PRI's  main  opposition,  the  conservative  Na- 
tional Action  Party  (PAN)— has  become  a 
focus  of  international  media  attention.  The 
PRI  is  expected  to  win.  with  or  without 
ballot-stuffing,  and  the  PAN  is  expected  to 
cry  fraud.  But  the  PRI  wants  to  wage  a 
strong  campaign  to  blunt  charges  by  the 
PAN  and  foes  such  as  Helms  that  it  lacks 
popular  support.  It  has  picked  a  vote-getter 
with  a  conservative  image  to  run  against  the 
PAN'S  charismatic  candidate  for  governor. 

In  fact,  de  la  Madrid  has  quietly  shifted  to 
a  more  conservative  stance  on  a  number  of 
issues  that  concern  the  U.S.  Since  taking 
office  in  1982.  he  has  wound  down  support 
for  Nicaragua's  Sandinistas  and  agreed  to 
join  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  & 
Trade.  He  closed  a  loss-ridden  steel  plant 
and  is  expected  to  sell  off  Compania  Mexi- 
cana  de  Aviaci6n,  a  state-run  airline.  Such 
gestures  will  still  leave  large  chunks  of  the 
economy  in  government  hands.  But  a  recent 
decision  allowing  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  to 
buy  out  its  majority  Mexican  partners  in  a 
personal  computer  plant  effectively  scuttles 
plans  to  keep  that  industrial  sector  under 
Mexican  control. 

Such  ad  hoc  policy  shifts  won't  of  course 
silence  U.S.  conservatives.  As  long  as  the 
PRI  bars  the  PAN  from  major  political  of- 
fices and  keeps  its  ideology  of  a  "mixed" 
economy  of  private  and  state-run  enter- 
prises, attacks  will  continue.  But  U.S.  policy- 
makers wiU  be  reluctant  to  stoke  political 
tensions  in  Mexico.  The  two  governments 
still  share  an  overriding  interest:  maintain- 
ing stability  on  the  U.S.'s  southern  border. 


PSLIC  RECAPITALIZATION  (H.R. 
4907.  AS  AMENDED)     ' 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  RSPRESENTATIVtS 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  GRAOISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
may  soon  considef  H.R.  4907,  FSLIC  recapi- 
talization. In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  and  my  colleagues  an  article  by  Bert 
Ely,  which  is  reprinted  from  the  July  17.  1986. 
WaN  Street  Jounnal. 

I  have  some  familiarity  with  the  subject— as 
a  former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Cincinnati,  and  as  a  Representative 
of  tfie  area  hit  hardest  by  the  recent  savings 
arxj  loan  crisis  in  Ohio.  In  my  view,  Mr.  Ely 
correctly  analyzes  the  situation. 

The  article  folk>ws: 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  July  17, 
19861 

This  Sa vinos  and  Loan  Mess  Won't  Go 

Away 

(By  Bert  Ely) 

Congress  soon  may  bow  to  Reagan  admin- 
istration requests  and  write  a  multibillion- 
dollar  check  to  bail  out  the  Federal  Savings 
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and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  FSLIC  in- 
sures deposits  in  3,200  thrift  institutions 
with  total  assets  of  $1.1  trillion.  Why  will 
Congress  have  to  spend  this  money?  Loom- 
ing insolvencies  among  the  most  troubled 
third  of  the  thrifts  will  bankrupt  FSUC, 
and  stronger  thrifts  lack  the  resources  to 
absorb  these  losses. 

The  administration  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  bail  out  FSLIC.  However,  its  plan 
will  not  work.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  very  wisely  called  it  "a  budgetary 
gimmick."  In  effect,  the  plan,  which  will 
come  up  for  committee  action  in  both 
Houses  within  a  week,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  30-month  punt  of  the  FSLIC  mess  into  the 
next  administration.  The  bailout  plan  actu- 
ally would  work  against  the  long-term  inter- 
est of  the  healthier  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
tion's thrifts.  It  is  an  llth-hour  desperation 
measure  designed  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
in  an  obsolete  industry.  Farther,  delay  in  at- 
tacking the  FSLIC  crisis  will  cost  taxpayers 
unnecessary  billions  of  dollars. 

PACES  ENORMOUS  rnTURE  LOSSES 

Although  thrifts-industry  profits  report- 
edly tripled  last  year,  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  nation's  weakest  thrifts  wors- 
ened. At  the  end  of  last  year,  one-fifth  of  all 
thrifts  were  losing  money  at  the  collective 
rate  of  more  than  $10  million  a  day. 

In  addition.  450  thrifts,  with  assets  of  $113 
billion,  were  insolvent,  as  measured  by  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  principles 
(GAAP).  (Insolvency  means  liabilities 
exceed  assets.)  Of  these.  229  also  had  losses 
at  a  $2.7  billion  annual  rate  on  assets  of  $55 
billion.  Another  680  thrifts,  with  assets  of 
$278  billion,  were  nearly  insolvent  with 
GAAP  net  worths  of  0%  to  3%. 

FSLIC  faces  enormous  future  losses  with 
grossly  inadequate  reserves.  It  would  have 
losses  of  at  least  $29  billion  if  it  sold  or  liqui- 
dated every  falling  thrift.  To  offset  these 
potential  losses.  FSLIC  held  reserves  of  just 
$4.6  billion  at  the  end  of  1985.  These  re- 
serves represent  assets  available  to  absorb 
future  losses.  The  reserves  fall  short  by 
almost  $25  billion! 

Given  the  continuing  deflation  of  asset 
values,  particularly  in  Texas.  Oklahoma  and 
Louisiana.  FSLIC's  prospective  losses  easily 
could  be  $40  billion  or  $50  billion  instead  of 
$29  billion.  Worse,  these  losses  are  growing 
daily  In  thrifts  that  are  continuing  to  lose 
money.  Insolvent  thrifts  will  sink  FSLIC  no 
matter  how  well  the  financially  stronger 
thrifts  perform. 

The  administration's  legislation  would 
bail  out  FSLIC  in  two  ways.  First,  it  would 
sell  $15  bUlion  in  zero  coupon  twnds  that 
would  be  repaid  over  the  next  35  years  with 
special  deposit  insurance  premiums  paid 
solely  by  thrifts.  Second,  it  would  require 
the  12  federally  sponsored  federal  home 
loan  banlLs  to  transfer  $3  billion  in  past  and 
future  earning  into  FSLIC. 

This  t>ailout  plan  would  not  work  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  it  would  not  raise 
enough  money.  The  present  value  of  the  re- 
sources the  plan  would  generate  is  just  $12 
billion,  assuming  no  future  growth  In  thrift 
deposits.  This  is  at  least  $17  billion  less  than 
the  losses  now  facing  FSLIC. 

Second,  the  2.000  or  so  healthy  thrifts 
would  bear  the  full  costs  of  this  bailout.  But 
their  pockets  are  not  deep  enough  to  absorb 
FSLIC's  prospective  losses.  Further,  it  is  a 
dangerous  precedent  to  ask  an  industry's 
winners  to  bail  out  its  losers. 

Finally,  the  plan  suggests  that  FSLIC 
spend  just  $5  billion  annually  over  the  next 
five  or  six  years  to  resolve  its  problems. 
However.  FSLIC  should  spend  up  to  $15  bil- 
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lion  annually  over  the  next  two  years  in 
order  to  minimize  its  eventual  losses  from 
falling  thrifts.  The  administration's  more 
leisurely  pace  would  greatly  increase 
FSLIC's  losses  due  to  the  costs  of  delay. 

In  evaluating  the  FSLIC  situation,  two  re- 
alities must  be  faced.  First,  general  tax  reve- 
nues almost  certainly  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  federal  government's  deposit  Insurance 
obligations  toward  thrift  depositors.  Thus, 
the  primary  objective  of  the  FSLIC  cleanup 
must  be  to  minimize  the  cost  to  taxpayers. 
Second,  thrifts  are  obsolete  as  a  legally  dis- 
tinct type  of  depository  institution.  This 
legal  distinction  must  be  phased  out  if  most 
thrifts  are  to  survive  as  free-standing  insti- 
tutions or  as  part  of  a  larger  financial-serv- 
ices organization. 

A  resolution  of  the  FSLIC  crisis  should  be 
based  on  three  premises:  one.  maximize  non- 
tax resources  to  absorb  potential  insolvency 
losses  in  failing  thrifts;  two.  minimize  the 
cost  of  selling  or  merging  failing  thrifts,  and 
three,  act  as  quickly  as  possible. 

This  approach  has  three  parts: 

One,  encourage  thrifts  to  switch  to  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  by 
giving  thrifts  a  choice:  either  switch  to 
FDIC  or  eventually  be  taken  over  by  FSLIC 
for  liquidation  or  sale.  This  choice  will  give 
the  managements  of  nearly  insolvent  thrifts 
the  incentive  to  raise  the  capital  necessary 
to  qualify  for  FDIC  insurance;  many  lack 
that  much  capital.  The  opportunity  to 
switch  would  draw  billions  of  dollars  of 
fresh  capital  Into  the  hundreds  of  potential- 
ly viable  thrifts  that  otherwise  wUl  fail.  The 
administration's  plan  won't  attract  this  cap- 
ital to  weak  thrifts. 

Thrifts  making  the  switch  would  pay  an 
exit  fee  to  FSLIC.  equal  to  several  years  of 
the  special  deposit  insurance  premium  they 
now  pay.  They  would  then  immediately 
start  paying  FDIC  premiums,  which  would 
protect  FDIC  against  additional  insolvency 
losses. 

Thrifts  that  switched  would  have  five 
years  to  transform  themselves  into  regular 
commercial  banks.  They  could,  however, 
continue  to  make  home  mortgage  loans. 

Two.  before  any  thrifts  are  actually  liqui- 
dated, permit  anyone  to  buy  a  thrift  that  is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  switch  to  FDIC. 
Buyers  could  be  securities  firms,  insurance 
companies,  other  thrifts  or  commercial 
banks.  Buyers  would  adequately  capitalize 
the  thrift  and  then  switch  it  to  FDIC  insur- 
ance or  meld  the  acquired  thrift  into  their 
existing  operations.  Depository  institutions, 
for  example,  could  buy  failing  thrifts  to  ac- 
quire depositors  and  to  reduce  expenses 
through  branch  consolidation.  This  consoli- 
dation process  also  would  enable  banking 
services  to  be  retained  in  many  small  towns. 

This  would  enable  all  but  the  sickest  or 
worst-managed  thrifts  to  survive  in  some 
fashion.  It  also  would  save  FSUC  billions 
by  selling  thrifts  as  going  concerns  rather 
than  liquidating  them,  thus  minimizing 
losses  to  FSLIC.  Recently,  liquidations  have 
been  five  times  as  expensive  for  FSLIC  as 
subsidized  sales  and  mergers. 

Three,  liquidate  FSLIC  and  the  relatively 
few  unsalable  thrifts  over  the  next  five 
years.  The  Federal  Home  loan  Bank  Board, 
the  thrift  regulator,  should  also  be  dis- 
solved, since  there  would  be  no  more  thrifts 
for  it  to  regulate.  This  would  finally  end  the 
longstanding  incestuous  relationship  be- 
tween the  thrift-industry  trade  associations 
and  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Today  the  thrifty  industry,  in  an  attempt 
to  maintain  its  independence,  can  still  block 
any  attempts  to  be  melded  into  the  broader 
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banking  industry.  As  soon  as  FSLIC  needs 
Ux  dollars,  though,  melding  will  suddenly 
become  more  attractive  to  Congress. 

TBCHHOLOOT  PASSED  THEM  BY 

There  will  be  a  few  individual  losers- 
some  thrift  executives,  regulators  and  stock- 
holders—in this  process,  but  American  tax- 
payers will  benefit.  Transferring  surviving 
thrifts  into  FDIC,  though,  is  not  a  panacea. 
Rather,  FDIC  must  become  merely  a  way 
station  on  the  road  to  a  marketplace  that 
relates  the  cost  of  depositor  protection  to 
the  risks  assumed.  This  feature  is  now 
absent  from  all  federal  deposit  insurance 
programs.  Unfortunately,  progress  toward 
risk-sensitive  depositor  protection  cannot 
occur  until  the  FSLIC  mess  is  cleaned  up. 

The  FSLIC  problem  is  the  Ohio  and 
Maryland  S&L  problem  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  The  same  solution  is  called  for:  save 
the  healthy  thrifts  by  shifting  them  to  an- 
other depositor  insurer  while  disposing  of 
the  basket  cases  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  taxpayers.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Al- 
though the  financial  structure  of  thrifts  has 
always  been  flawed,  these  institutions  have 
long  met  a  widely  perceived  public  need. 
Time,  technology  and  the  rapidly  evolving 
financial  marketplace,  however,  now  have 
passed  them  by.  This  phenomenon  and  a 
flawed  despositor-protection  mechanism  are 
the  root  causes  of  the  FSLIC  crisis.  The 
crisis  wil  not  end.  however,  until  these 
causes  have  been  rooted  out. 


FARM  CREDIT  ENHANCEMENT 
ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  4984,  the  Farm  Credit  En- 
hancement Act  of  1986,  a  bill  which  I  believe 
will  help  significantly  in  making  more,  and 
more  affordable,  credit  available  to  farmers 
and  ttrase  engaged  in  agri-business. 

I  don't  suggest  that  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  solve  the  existing  problems  In  our 
farm  credit  system  but  I  am  satisfied  that  Its 
enactment  will  help  us  avoid  In  the  future,  the 
credit  crunch  faced  tcxlay  by  those  er>gaged  In 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Today,  there  is  no  liquidity  In  the  agricultural 
mortgage  market.  Attempts  have  t>een  made 
In  the  private  sector  by  originators  of  agricul- 
tural loans  to  establish  a  secondary  market  In 
such  \oBns.  Institutional  Investors  have  turned 
thumbs  down  on  such  attempts  sirice  they 
seek  the  credit  enhancements  of  a  reliable  In- 
termediary which  can  guarantee  timely  receipt 
of  principal  and  Interest  without  resort  to  the 
urxiertying  mortgage  loans  which  back  the  In- 
vestment securities. 

The  "approved  agricultural  loan  facility" 
contemplated  by  H.R.  4984  will  t>e  that  sec- 
ondary market  intermediary  and  will  be  able  to 
match  tt)ose  Institutions  capable  of  originating 
farm  mortgages  with  Investors  seeking  to 
place  long-term  fixed  in<x>me  investments.  Se- 
curities Issued  by  these  facilities  will  appeal  to 
a  tiroad  spectrum  of  institutional  Investors  be- 
cause they  will  have  the  characteristics  and 
quality  sought  by  such  Investors  much  like  the 
market  has  acxepted  residential  mortgage- 
backed  securities  issued  by  Fannie  Mae  artd 
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Freddie  Mac.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
getting  Institutional  Investors  to  Invest  In  these 
resklential  mortgage-backed  securities  was 
not  an  instant  or  easy  thing.  In  fact,  efforts  by 
the  purely  private  sector  to  establish  a  sec- 
ondary market  In  residential  mortgage  loans 
were  unsuccessful  until  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lent  its  Imprimatur  to  this  secondary 
market  through  Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac. 

Based  upon  that  residential  mortgage  expe- 
rience,  I,  and  those  with  whom  I  have  been 
working,  originally  wanted  to  establish  an  agri- 
(Xiltural  loan  Fannie  Mae  or  Freddie  Mac. 
However,  we  were  not  unmindful  of  the  antip- 
athy of  this  adminlstratk)n  toward  the  creation 
of  any  new  agency  or  any  governmental  \n- 
volvement  In  the  private  sector  unless  it  was 
absolutely  essential.  Nevertheless,  and  based 
upon  the  secondary  market  resi(tontial  mort- 
gage experience,  we  knew  some  Government 
participation  would  be  necessary  If  a  viable 
secondary  market  In  agricultural  loans  were  to 
be  established. 

We  feel  we  hiave  accomplished  a  balancing 
of  these  concerns  In  the  program  we  have  In- 
corporated In  H.R.  4984.  The  bill  does  not  es- 
tablish a  new  Government  agency,  but  utilizes 
a  limited  guarantee  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  the  confidence  the  market  will 
require  Initially  if  a  successful  secondary 
market  In  agricultural  loans  Is  to  be  created. 

The  secondary  market  program  contemplat- 
ed by  H.R.  4984  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  fa- 
cility to  act  as  the  Intermediary  between  the 
originator  and  Investor  which  facility  would 
Issue  agricultural  loan  mortgage-backed  secu- 
rities, fully  guaranteed— 100  percent— for 
timely  payment  of  principal  and  Interest  by  the 
facility.  These  securities  would  be  backed  by  a 
pool  of  mortgages  which  pool  would  be  90 
percent  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  facility  lssuir>g  the  securities 
w(xjld  t>e  required  to  hold  liquid  reserves  In 
sufficient  quantity  to  equal  or  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  the  principal  balance  of  the  outstand- 
ing mortgage  pool. 

The  facility,  in  establishing  the  pool  of  mort- 
gages to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary, 
would  be  required  to  maintain  undenwriting 
standards  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  and 
w(xild  be  required  to  exhaust  Its  own  reserves 
which  are  allocated  to  each  pool  before  re- 
sorting to  the  Secretary's  guarantee  commit- 
ment. This  pooled  insurance  concept  virtually 
eliminates  any  risk  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture while  at  the  same  time  it  Imposes 
strong  undenvriting  Incentives  for  the  facility. 

Although  It  Is  not  dictated  or  specified  In 
H.R.  4984,  one  alternative  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Its  required  reserves  by  the  facility 
would  call  for  the  facility  to  require  all  mort- 
gage originators  to  leave  10  percent  of  the 
proceeds  from  mortgages  sold  to  the  facility 
with  the  facility.  Earnings  up>on  these  reserves 
would  be  periodically  returned  to  the  originator 
as  would  the  reserves  themselves  as  the 
mortgages  backing  each  Issue  are  arTx>rtized. 
If  this  alternative  Is  used,  originators  would 
fiave  a  stror>g  Incentive  to  uncjerwrite  only 
creditworthy  mortgages  since  these  reserves 
will  have  tteen  pledged  against  the  first  losses 
suffered  with  respect  to  each  pool  of  mort- 
gages originated. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  10-percent 
private  sector  reserves  and  the  90  percent 
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guarantee  both  are  applicable  to  each  pool  of 
mortgages,  not  each  mortgage,  and  that  the 
Government  guarantee  Is  not  a  guarantee  of 
the  securities  issued  by  the  facility.  This  ar- 
rangement permits  several  mortgages  in  the 
p<x)l  to  go  "sour"  and  yet  no  claim  could  t>e 
made  under  the  guarantee  unless  the  total  of 
such  defaulted  mortgages  exceeded  10  per- 
cent of  the  principal  amount  of  the  pool. 

The  foregoing  point  Is  especially  Important 
since  studies  done  by  the  private  sec:tor  fuve 
established  that  less  than  10  percent  losses 
are  Incurred  on  agricultural  mortgage  loarfs 
wtiere  gcxxJ  underwriting  starxlards  and  credit- 
worthiness criteria  are  applied.  In  short  prob- 
ably the  Secretary's  guarantee  will  be  more 
Important  to  the  perception  of  these  securities 
than  as  actual  loss  protection. 

The  bill  permits  any  person  or  group,  corpo- 
rate or  otherwise,  to  form  a  secondary  mari<et 
facility  but  to  be  approved  and  Its  pools  to  be 
eligible  for  the  Secretary's  guarantee,  such  fa- 
cility must  be  adequately  capitalized— $25  mil- 
lion minimum — and  It  must  demonstrate  ttiat  it 
has  had  significant  experience  In  the  (xigina- 
tion  of  agricultural  loans. 

Under  H.R.  4984,  the  Seaetary's  authority 
to  guarantee  pools  of  mortgages  is  limited  to 
$4  billion  and  such  authority  to  guarantee 
would  expire  5  years  after  enactment.  Of 
course,  expiration  of  this  authority  to  guaran- 
tee new  pools  of  mortgages  would  not  affect 
the  Secretary's  responsibility  with  respect  to 
guarantees  previously  Issued. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  even  suggest  that  enactment  of  H.R.  4984 
will  be  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  Ills  In  the  Farm 
Credit  System.  Rather,  I  contend  Its  enact- 
ment will  be  a  giant  step  toward  making  farm 
credit  more  affordable  and  available.  We 
cannot  expect  many  of  those  wfK)  are  pres- 
entiy  bearir>g  most  of  the  burden  for  farm 
credit  availability  as  portfolio  lenders  to  contin- 
ue to  do  so  wtien  (Hjr  financial  and  Investment 
community  Is  l(x>king  to  secondary  markets 
and  the  advantages  tfiey  offer.  With  greater  li- 
quidity comes  greater  availatiility  and  with 
greater  availability,  more  affordability  should 
follow.  That  has  been  the  experience  with  the 
growth  of  the  secondary  residential  mortgage 
market  ar>d  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  the 
experience  in  agricultural  credit  would  be  any 
different 

Just  as  today  there  are  tf>ose  wtra  feel 
Fannie  Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  could  be  priva- 
tized since  tfie  investor  community  has 
become  confident  with  respect  to  resiciential 
mortgage-backed  securities,  we  feel  the 
market  will  embrace  agricultural  loan  mort- 
gage-backed securities  once  their  quality  and 
reliability  have  been  established  with  the  help 
of  the  Federal  guarantee  contemplated  by 
H.R.  4984.  This  is  not  a  program  which  must 
continue  and  expand.  Rattwr,  It  is  a  program 
which  we  realistically  believe  could  be  termi- 
nated within  ttie  5-year  period  set  forth  in  tt>e 
bill.  Whether  this  Is  too  optimistic  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  without  this  Federal  startijp  help, 
we  know  the  farm  credit  situation  will  ctxitinue 
to  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  suggest  tfiat  tfie 
probabilities  of  substantial  benefit  greatiy  <XJt- 
weigh  the  limited  risk  our  government  would 
be  taking  should  H.R.  4984  be  enacted.  I  urge 
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my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill  their  careful 
consideration. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  HAS 
KEPT  THE  DRUG  ISSUE  ON 
THE  FRONT  BURNER  AND  OUR 
LATIN  ALLIES  ARE  NOW  JOIN- 
ING US  IN  THE  BATTLE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jviy  29,  1986 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  unflagging  efforts 
to  do  something  about  the  drug  problem.  Re- 
cently, Latin  American  rtations  have  joir>ed  the 
United  States  in  working  together  to  fight  nar- 
cotics traffKking  In  this  region. 

Last  week,  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  [OAS]  joined  forces  in  the 
war  on  drug  trafficking  with  the  creation  of  an 
inter-American  Drug  Control  Commission. 
Twenty-Two  OAS  members  recently  signed 
the  Joint  Drug-Rghting  Agreement  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  at  the  dose  of  a  conferer>ce  on  drug 
trafficking. 

Since  tfte  early  days  of  his  administratk>n. 
President  Reagan  focused  his  attention  and 
U.S.  Government  resources  on  the  war 
against  drugs.  While  trying  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  these  Illegal  substances  in  the 
United  States,  our  Govemment  has  done 
much  to  slow  the  shipment  of  narcotics  from 
Latin  Amenca  to  this  country. 

In  recent  years,  our  Govemment  has  quietly 
helped  our  allies  In  this  hemisphere  confront 
the  drug  problem  by  provkJing  resources  and 
training  to  those  involved  in  the  fight  against 
narcotkn.  More  recently.  United  States  military 
units  were  used  in  a  joint  United  States-Bolivi- 
an antklrug  effort  In  Bolivia. 

While  the  United  States  has  a  serious  drug 
problem  of  its  own,  our  fnends  to  the  South 
are  now  experiencing  the  same  problem  with 
their  youth.  Latin  American  countries  now  rec- 
ognize that  tf)eir  own  children  are  In  danger 
from  the  drug  menace  and  that  their  societies 
are  under  politK^al  threat  by  the  drug  dealers. 

Ufxler  \he  new  accord,  polrcies  to  reduce 
demand  for  drugs,  prevent  drug  abuse  and 
combat  drug  trafficking  must  be  included  In 
the  social  and  economk:  development  policies 
of  tfie  member  states.  The  accord  recom- 
merxled  increased  exchange  of  informatkjn  on 
illegal  drug  marketing  and  traffk:kjng.  eradk:a- 
tkxi  of  illegal  crops  and  the  establishment  of 
rigid  controls  for  tf>e  manufacture,  transport, 
importation,  exportatkx),  and  marketing  of 
ctiemk^als  and  other  materials  used  in  the  nar- 
cotKS  manufacturir)g  process. 

Thanks  to  the  cooperatkxi  of  our  allies,  our 
Govemment  whll  now  be  getting  greater  coop- 
eration from  Latin  American  countries  In 
United  States  efforts  to  go  after  the  money, 
resources,  and  shipments  of  Latin  American 
drug  exporters. 

I  commend  the  administratnn  for  its  deter- 
minatkxi  to  vigorously  attack  the  drug  prob- 
lem. I  also  congratulate  our  Latin  American 
allies  for  their  recent  decision  to  join  us  in  our 
war  on  drugs. 
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With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  commend  the 
folk>wing  New  York  Times  artk:le  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress: 

Latin  Nations  Join  United  States  in 

Effort  to  Combat  Drugs 

(By  Alan  Riding) 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  April  26.— Amid  Rrowing 
alarm  at  the  impact  of  drugs  on  their  own 
societies,  Latin  American  nations  have 
Joined  the  United  States  in  preparing  a 
strategy  to  combat  narcotics  trafficking 
throughout  the  Americas. 

The  United  States  already  works  with  sev- 
eral governments  in  the  region  to  fight  the 
drug  trade,  but  a  conference  here  this  week 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  marked  the  first  time  the 
problem  had  been  tackled  at  a  hemispheric 
level. 

The  main  instnunent  for  action  will  be  a 
new  Inter-American  Commission  for  Drug 
Control,  modeled  after  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  It  will  co- 
ordinate various  aspects  of  the  war  against 
narcotics,  including  enforcement,  the  judi- 
cial role,  eradication  and  education. 

But  no  less  important,  according  to  United 
States  officials,  the  conference  reflected  a 
new  recognition  by  Latin  American  nations 
that  narcotics  are  no  longer  simply  a  prot>- 
lem  for  the  United  States,  and  that  their 
own  youth  and  institutions  have  also 
l)ecome  targets  of  powerful  trafficking 
rings. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  D.  Lowell 
Jensen,  who  headed  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  conference,  said  narcotics 
posed  "an  extraordinary  dangerous  threat" 
to  the  entire  continent  and  added,  "Just  as 
no  one  nation  is  responsible  for  the  scourge 
of  narcotics,  no  one  nation  can  face  this  tre- 
mendous problem  alone." 

Because  drug  traffickers  "have  no  respect 
for  national  boundaries"  and  quickly  relo- 
cate when  they  feel  pressure  In  one  country, 
only  a  multinational  response  can  work,  he 
said. 

"Nations  have  begun  to  understand  how 
Important  It  Is  to  band  together  and.  In  so 
doing,  to  share  resources.  Intelligence  and 
manpower,"  he  said. 

Until  perhaps  two  years  ago,  many  Latin 
American  governments  minimized  the 
threat  posed  by  narcotics,  arguing  that  pro- 
duction of  marijuana,  cocaine  and  heroin  In 
their  territories  was  merely  a  response  to 
uncontrolled  demand  for  these  products  in 
the  United  States.  In  some  cases,  they  also 
quietly  welcomed  the  resulting  foreign  ex- 
change that  entered  their  economies. 

But  attitudes  l>egan  to  change  after  Co- 
lombia's Justice  Minister,  Ricardo  Lara  Bon- 
illa,  was  killed  on  orders  of  narcotics  bosses 
in  April  1984.  Suddenly,  it  seemed,  the  Co- 
lombian Government  awoke  to  the  econom- 
ic and  political  power  that  drug  rings  had 
acquired  and  to  the  extent  that  the  coun- 
try's youth  had  t>ecome  consumers  of  a 
toxic  coca  base  product  known  as  "t>esuco." 

In  close  collatMration  with  the  United 
States.  Colombia  began  a  fierce  anti-narcot- 
ics offensive  that  in  some  cases  prompted 
traffickers  to  move  cocaine  laboratories  and 
transshipment  points  to  nearby  countries, 
including  Ecuador.  Peru.  Bolivia,  Paraguay 
and  Brazil. 

Since  then,  Mexico  and  Peru  have  also 
come  to  recognize  the  negative  repercussion 
of  narcotics  trafficking  on  their  own  soci- 
eties. Mexico  is  struggling  to  control  a  new 
surge  in  heroin  production,  and  Peru  is  car- 
rying out  a  purge  of  corrupt  elements  in  its 
police  force  as  part  of  a  new  campaign 
against  cocaine  traffickers. 
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Even  before  the  conference  this  week, 
there  were  signs  of  closer  cooperation 
among  South  American  countries,  with  Co- 
lombia carrying  out  Joint  enforcement  ac- 
tions at  different  times  with  Peru,  Ecuador 
and  Brazil. 

The  impetus  for  agreeing  on  a  regional 
strategy  came  from  those  countries  most  di- 
rectly affected  by  narcotics,  including  the 
United  SUtes. 

Colombia's  Justice  Minister.  Enrique 
Parejo  Gonnalez.  said  the  new  commission 
should  be  backed  by  "substantial  resources" 
provided  by  a  special  fund. 

The  United  States,  however,  argued  that 
uimecessary  bureaucracy  could  l>e  avoided 
by  tapping  the  existing  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control.  Since  the 
United  States  would  be  expected  to  provide 
most  resources  for  a  new  fund,  the  confer- 
ence agreed  to  postpone  a  final  decision  on 
the  commission's  financing  mechanism. 
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CANCER  VICTIMS  FIGHT  FOR 
RIGHTS  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  recent  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Unk>n  included  a  number  of  meet- 
ings with  Soviet  refuseniks  that  continue  to 
fight  for  the  right  to  leave  the  Soviet  Unk>n 
and  join  their  families  in  circumstances  where 
they  can  live  In  freedom.  My  meeting  with  a 
group  of  cancer  victims  and  their  families  was 
one  of  the  most  moving  experiences  of  the 
entire  visit  and  I  wanted  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  Impressions  of  this  meeting  with  a 
group  of  very  courageous  individuals. 

Inna  Kitrosskaya-Melman,  Tatjana  Khelfetz- 
Bogomoinaya,  and  Benjamin  Chamy  are  not 
unique  in  their  long-term  efforts  to  obtain  visas 
from  the  Soviet  Government  in  order  to  emi- 
grate and  join  families  and  friends  living  in 
Israel  and  the  United  States.  Their  tragedy, 
shared  by  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  in  similar 
straits,  is  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
all  three  have  been  stricken  with  serious 
forms  of  career  while  waiting  for  visas  that 
never  come.  All  three  have  some  hope  of  fur- 
ttier  treatment  in  the  West  where  there  has 
been  significant  progress  in  successfully  treat- 
ing some  forms  of  cancer.  All  three  have,  by 
necessity,  undergone  operations  and  painful 
treatments  that  have  rrat  worked  and  have  ex- 
acert)ated  otf>er  ailments.  All  three  have  re- 
peatedly applied  to  the  OVIR  for  visas  to  emi- 
grate but  have  been  repeatedly  denied.  Yet  all 
tfvee  are  continuing  tfieir  efforts  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Unk>n  arxf  show  their  courage  and  hu- 
manitarianism  by  serving  as  models  for  other 
refuseniks. 

Inna  Kitrosskaya-Melman,  a  53-year-oM 
English  teacher,  is  dyir>g  of  cancer  diagnosed 
In  1983.  After  four  hazardous  operations, 
Soviet  doctors  have  Informed  her  that  they 
cannot  do  anything  further  for  her  arxf  she 
has  been  abandoned  to  her  fate.  It  Is  both 
tragk:  and  Ironic  that  Inna  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Sk}an-Ketterir)g  Experimental  Program 
In  New  York  and  invited  by  other  oncotogical 
clinKs  In  Sweden.  France,  and  Israel.  She  Is 
being  denied  tfie  right  to  treatment  because 


her  husband,  Prof.  Nahum  Meiman  was  in- 
volved In  some  work  for  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age. 
This  work  has  sirx:e  lost  its  importance  and 
Professor  Meiman's  knowledge  is  no  threat  to 
the  Soviet  Govemment. 

Tanya— Tatjana— Kheifetz-Bogomolnaya,  a 
47-year-old  translator  at  the  State  University 
of  Moscow,  was  diagnosed  with  breast  cancer 
several  months  ago.  She  first  applied  for  a 
visa  3  years  ago  and  her  husband,  Benjamin 
Bogomoinaya,  first  applied  20  years  ago.  Several 
weeks  ago,  they  were  again  refused  despite 
Tanya's  illr>ess  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  their  family  members  no  longer  live 
in  the  Soviet  Uraon. 

Benjamin  Chamy,  a  48-year-okl  mathemati- 
cian, was  diagrwsisd  as  havirfg  melarxMna  In 
1979.  Since  then,  he  has  been  operated  on 
only  to  succumb  to  a  number  of  heart  ail- 
ments. His  tumors  are  recurring  txit  he  canrwt 
undergo  further  operations  because  of  his  car- 
diac problems.  He  has  tjeen  refused  over  the 
last  7  years  ostensibly  because  of  his  work 
with  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciertces  and  the 
Scientifk:  Research  Institute  of  Automation 
and  lnstrument-Maklr>g.  Even  his  former  em- 
ployers acknowledge  Vt\a\  his  work  was  not 
conskiered  secret. 

All  three  of  these  refuseniks  have  demon- 
strated stoKism  and  bravery  in  their  efforts  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Unk>n.  In  an  Interesting  de- 
velopment, they  held  a  press  conference  In 
the  Soviet  Unkin  several  weeks  before  my 
trip.  The  fact  that  they  were  allowed  to  hold 
this  press  conference  is  encouraging.  Howev- 
er, their  actions  were  not  covered  by  the 
Soviet  press  though  some  information  was  re- 
ported by  the  Western  press.  I  wanted  to 
•hare  with  my  colleagues  a  copy  of  the  prats 
release  Issued  by  this  group  of  courageous  In- 
divkjuals.  I  also  wanted  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues letters  written  by  Inna,  Tanya,  and 
Benjamin  Imploring  Soviet  authorities  to  allow 
them  to  leave  and  seek  treatment.  The  per- 
mission given  to  Yelena  Bonner  to  come  to 
the  United  States  and  obtain  treatment  for  her 
problems  was  encouraging  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  In  requesting  the  Soviet 
Govemment  to  allow  these  Individuals  to 
leave  and  extend  their  hope  In  finding  cure  for 
tf>eir  ailments.  The  release  and  letters  follow: 
Pressrelease 

We.  Inna  Kitrosskaya-Melman,  Tatjana 
Kheifetz-Bogomolnaya,  Benjamin  Chamy, 
and  meml>ers  of  our  families,  have  joined  in 
a  group  to  make  people  of  the  world  aware 
of  our  grave  situation  and  to  plead  with 
them  for  help. 

We  are  refuseniks,  who,  while  waiting  for 
many  years  for  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  for  reunification  of  our  families,  were 
striken  with  cancer. 

All  pain  and  suffering  that  we  have  to 
t>ear  l>ecause  of  our  disastrous  illness  is  ag- 
gravated by  multiple  stresses  of  our  life  as 
refuseniks.  After  applying  for  emigration 
visas  all  of  us  lost  our  Jot>s;  we  are  separated 
from  our  Immediate  relatives  living  now  in 
Israel,  USA  and  Canada.  Some  of  us  have 
gone  through  all  kinds  of  harassment,  such 
as  searches,  house  arrests,  shadowing,  inter- 
rupted telephone  and  i>ost  communication. 

Our  health  Is  in  such  a  state  that  we  have 
been  officially  recognized  as  invalids.  Each 
of  us  has  repeatedly  appealed  to  the  OVIR 
and  other  Soviet  organizations,  requesting 
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them  to  take  our  dangerous  illness  into  con- 
sideration when  deciding  our  fate.  Two  of  us 
have  written  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  earlier 
to  his  predecessors  but  to  no  avail.  We  know 
that  several  years  ago  refuseniks  diagnosed 
as  having  cancer  were  granted  the  permis- 
sion to  leave  together  with  their  families  in, 
conformity  with  letter  and  spirit  of  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act  about  the  humane  approach  to  re- 
unification of  families  with  ailing  family 
members.  The  fact  that  we  are  stUl  denied 
exit  visas  is  Incompatible  with  the  assertion 
by  M.S.  Gorbachev  at  the  XXXII  Congress 
of  the  CPSU  that  reunification  of  families 
should  be  approached  in  humane  and  posi- 
tive spirit. 

Two  breakthroughs  in  cancer  therapy 
have  recently  occurred  in  the  United  States. 
One  involves  a  substance  called  tumor  ne- 
crosing factor  and  the  second,  a  complex 
procedure  in  which  the  white  blood  cells  of 
the  patient  with  cancer  are  removed,  incu- 
bated with  a  cancer-killing  substance,  and 
relnfused  into  the  patient.  Both  of  these  ap- 
proaches are  highly  experimental  but  would 
offer  Irma  Kitrosskaya-Melman  some  hope 
in  curing  this  cancer. 

We  appeal  for  help  to  Heads  of  Govern- 
ments who  signed  the  Helinskl  Accord  in 
1975,  to  the  Parliaments  of  these  countries, 
to  oncologists  and  physicians  for  whom  the 
Hippocratic  oath  is  not  an  empty  phrase,  to 
the  international  medical  community,  to 
cancer  patients  who  are  familiar  with  all 
pain  and  fear,  to  people  of  good  will  all  over 
the  world.  Reunification  of  our  families, 
elimination  of  stress,  and  peace  of  mind  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  for  us. 

Inna  Kitrosskaya-Melman,  Naum 
Meiman,  Tatjana  Kheifetz-Bogomol- 
naya, Venlamln  Bogomoinaya,  Benja- 
min Chamy,  Yadwiga  Chamy,  Anna 
Chamy. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Qeneral  Secretary  M.S. 
Cktrbachev 

HONOHABLX     GENCltAL     SBCMTARY     OOMA- 

cHEv:  On  March  15  Pravda  published  your 
reply  to  a  letter  from  the  head  of  the  Inter- 
national Ufe  Institute.  Prof.  M.  Marols. 
That  letter  was  sent  to  both  you  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

You  highly  assessed  the  purpose  of  the 
Institute.  To  Prof.  Marois'  first  question. 
"Do  you  consider  It  the  primary  task  of  our 
time,  from  the  biological,  philosophical,  and 
political  point  of  view,  to  assert  that  life,  es- 
pecially human  life,  is  the  highest  value?" 
you  replied,  "Yes.  certainly  yes."  and  then 
developed  your  views  on  the  question  in 
detail. 

Your  eloquent  response  cannot  fail  to 
create  a  most  favorable  effect  among  many 
people  the  world  over.  But  only  your  atti- 
tude to  the  fate  of  ordinary  people,  not  the 
controversial  finesses  and  complexity  of 
international  affairs,  can  serve  as  the  litmus 
paper  for  assessing  your  reply. 

I  wrote  you  last  Octol)er  that  the  Soviet 
Visa  Office  (OVIR)  and  the  authorities 
l>acking  it  had  doomed  my  wife,  a  seriously 
sick  53-year-old  woman,  to  a  torturous,  slow 
death.  My  wife's  life  was  toeing  sacrificed  In 
the  name  of  Imaginary  security  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  would  supposedly  be 
threatened  if  this  piteously  sick  woman 
were  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  invita- 
tions to  go  abroad  for  treatment. 

It  is  in  your  power  to  prevent  such  a  crime 
against  humanity.  This  would  only  confirm 
your  reply  to  Prof.  Marols.  If  not,  what  is 
all  your  pathos  worth? 

My  wife.  Inna  Kltrosskaya.  is  a  teacher  of 
English.  She  was  stricken  with  sarcoma  on 
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the  back  of  her  neck  in  the  fall  of  1983. 
After  an  operation  that  October,  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  my  wife  could  not  find  adequate 
treatment  in  the  Soviet  Union.  She  was  In- 
vited to  go  for  treatment  to  oncological  clin- 
ics in  Sweden,  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Israel.  Former  Minister  of  Health  of 
France,  Mme.  Stmone  Veil,  not  only  sent  an 
Invitation,  she  came  to  Moscow  herself  to 
call  on  my  wife.  Regrettably,  OVIR  categor- 
ically refused  to  grant  an  exit  visa. 

The  only  treatment  given  my  wife  was  re- 
peated surgery.  In  less  than  two  years,  she 
was  subjected  to  four  hazardous  operations. 
In  the  fall  of  1985.  when  the  tumor  regener- 
ated, specialists  feared  risking  another  oper- 
ation. Since  then,  my  wife  has  \>een  at)an- 
doned  to  her  fate,  with  an  Increasing  tumor 
and  increasing  intolerable  pain. 

Last  December,  a  famous  physician  and 
scientist.  Prof.  Douglas  P.  Zipes.  wrote  you 
that  there  had  Just  been  two  remarkable 
breakthroughs  In  cancer  therapy  in  the 
United  States,  with  some  hope  of  curing  my 
wife.  Meanwhile,  U.S.  Senator  Charles 
Grassley  wrote  Soviet  Ambassador  Do- 
brynin  that  my  wife  had  been  accepted  for 
the  Sloan-Kettering  Experimental  Program 
In  New  York.  Last  month  Prof.  Zlpes  again 
appealed  to  you  by  telex  to  allow  my  wife  to 
go  for  treatment  to  the  United  States  l)efore 
It  was  too  late. 

For  clarity's  sake,  I  must  say  a  bit  about 
myself.  I  am  a  mathematician  75  years  old.  I 
had  the  misfortune  at  the  dawn  of  the 
AtonUc  Age  to  do  certain  quite  unrealistic 
calculations  for  the  late  Academician 
Landau  at  the  Institute  of  Physical  Prob- 
lems (IPP)  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. My  calculations  have  long  since  lost 
all  sensitivity  and  Interest  to  everyone  ev- 
erywhere. Academy  President  Alexandrov, 
who  was  the  Director  of  the  IPP  when  I 
worked  there,  certified  back  In  1978  that  I 
poaaeu  no  secret  Information.  How  can 
anyone  talk  seriously  about  scientific,  and 
in  my  caae.  merely  calculatory,  secrets  more 
than  SO  years  old?  It  Is  absolutely  absurd. 

Yet  that  absurd  fabrication  was  enough 
not  only  to  deny  me  any  inalienable  right  to 
emigrate,  to  reunite  with  my  only  daughter 
abroad.  It  denies  my  wife  her  only  chance  of 
survival. 

In  January  1980. 1  was  called  In  to  a  local 
Prosecutor's  Chief  of  Investigation  and  told 
officially  that  because  of  my  former  classi- 
fied work,  it  had  t>een  decided  never  to  let 
me  emigrate.  I  asked  who  had  decided,  and 
was  told  that  no  one  had  the  right  to  tell 
me.  It  had  been  decided  by  a  competent 
body.  This  echoes  the  nightmares  of  Kafka 
and  OrweU.  It  appears  from  the  cruel, 
seivseless  treatment  of  my  wife  that  my 
secret  life  sentence  covers  her  too.  After  all, 
she  married  me  26  years  after  I  had  com- 
pletely ceased  secret  work. 

Not  long  ago,  my  wife  received  an  Invita- 
tion from  Mrs.  Max  Kampelman  to  visit  her 
as  a  guest  for  three  months.  The  Invitation 
is  endorsed  by  U.S.  Senators  Gore,  Pell,  Ste- 
vens, Wallop,  Moynlhan,  Rudman,  Warner, 
Hart,  and  Nuim,  Ambassador  Zimmerman, 
and  Ambassador  Kampelman  himself. 

The  Soviet  national  Visa  Chief  Col.  Kuz- 
netsov  refused  to  even  read  the  invitation. 
He  said  my  wife  would  be  refused  permis- 
sion to  visit  abroad.  He  knew,  he  said,  that 
the  real  reason  for  any  trip  would  be  to  get 
medical  treatment.  He  made  that  sadistic 
sUtement  right  after  your  reply  to  Prof. 
Marois  appeared  In  the  press. 

My  fight  for  the  life  of  my  wife,  totally 
lawful  and  without  violating  a  single  Soviet 
law,  has  produced  a  certain  peculiar  result: 
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our  phone  was  cut  off  on  March  25.  How 
despicable  to  deprive  such  a  terribly  sick 
woman,  bedridden,  requiring  constant  care 
and  medical  assistance,  of  her  telephone.  I 
myself,  at  the  age  of  75,  have  cardiac  prob- 
lems and  several  other  ailments.  The  two  of 
us  live  alone. 

Whose  point  of  view  on  the  value  of 
human  life  is  prevalent — Col.  Kuznetsov's, 
the  official  who  ordered  our  phone  cut  off, 
or  yours? 

Respectfully, 

Prof.  Nahttm  MnMAN. 

Tanta  Khufetz 

Tanya  Kheifetz.  47,  translator,  worked 
most  of  my  life  at  the  State  University  of 
Moscow.  Translated  scientific  publications 
in  biology,  chemistry,  medicine  into  English; 
worked  as  a  simultaneous  translator  at  nu- 
merous international  meetings,  including 
two  Dr.  Chasov's  World  Congresses  of  Car- 
diology. Have  translated  into  Russian  sto- 
ries by  American  authors,  e.g.  James  Gould 
Cosens,  Bernard  Malamud,  Truman 
Capote,  John  Updike,  Roald  Dall,  Cyril 
Comblood:  recently  (unpublished)  Alice 
Walker,  Tillie  Olsen.  Also  parts  from  the 
books  of  prominent  scientists  Erwin  Chrgaf  f 
and  Albert  Scent-Gyorgy.  Lost  my  Job  3 
years  ago  after  applying  for  exit  visa  to 
Israel.  My  father  and  sister  with  her  family 
live  now  in  San  Francisco,  USA.  I  have  no 
family  left  here. 

My  husband,  the  legendary  Benjamin  Bo- 
gomolny,  "the  most  patient  refusenik"  of 
the  Guinness  Book  of  Records,  first  applied 
for  emigration  in  1966.  when  he  was  twenty. 
He  is  forty  now.  He  has  been  refused  many 
times— for  having  been  a  private  in  the 
army  26  years  ago.  He  has  a  family  of  21  in 
Israel  and  Canada:  parents.  3  sisters  with  16 
children.  He  has  not  seen  his  mother  and 
father  for  15  years.  He  works  now  as  a  phys- 
ical therapist. 

7  months  ago  I  was  diagnosed  as  having 
breast  cancer,  subjected  to  radical  mastecto- 
my and  a  6-month  course  of  chemotherapy. 
After  I  left  the  hospital  we  were  decoyed 
Into  reapplying— to  be  refused  by  the 
Moscow  OVIR  for  the  nth  time  in  spite  of 
the  20  years  of  waiting,  26  members  of  the 
family  to  be  reunited  with,  the  awful  shock 
and  pain  of  cancer  and  dozens  of  demanding 
and  imploring  letters  from  all  over  the 
world. 

What  about  the  "humane  and  positive" 
approach  to  the  reunification  of  families 
promised  by  M.8.  Gorbachev  in  his  political 
report  at  the  XXXII  Congress  of  the  CPSS? 

BmjAMiit  Charny 

I.  Benjamin  Chamy,  48,  graduated  from 
Moscow  University,  then  worked  for  20 
years  in  the  field  of  applied  mathematics 
and  in  1979  decided  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Since  then  a  period  of  my  life  began  that  I 
want  to  tell  about. 

In  April,  1979  in  order  to  get  a  reference 
for  the  OVIR  I  informed  the  administration 
of  the  office  I  worked  at  of  my  intention  to 
leave  the  USSR.  I  was  immediately  fired. 
On  April  26,  1979  our  family  applied  for  the 
exit  visas,  and  in  September,  1979  I  was 
found  to  be  ill  with  melanoma,  an  extremely 
serious  form  of  cancer.  The  situation 
seemed  hopeless.  All  members  of  the  family 
had  lost  their  Jobs,  which  meant  that  we 
didn't  have  even  social  insurance  against  ill- 
ness. For  1.5  month  I  couldn't  find  a  place 
to  be  operated  until  my  friends  helped  me 
and  in  November  I  was  operated.  However, 
the  stress  caused  by  loss  of  Job  and  by  the 
consequent  desease  cost  something  and  3 
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months  later  a  painful  myocardial  infarc- 
tion knocked  me  down.  For  a  week  I  was  in 
a  reanimation  department  with  a  pacemak- 
er attached  to  me.  After  a  certain  recovery 
period  my  health  got  poorer  again.  I  have  to 
visit  oncologists  and  cardiologists  regularly. 
Tumors  have  appeared  on  my  neck  and  thy- 
roid, which  the  doctors  would  operate  but 
for  my  cardiac  problems.  In  1984  I  spent  4 
months  in  a  hospital  again.  I  have  also  got 
some  other  chronic  deseases:  hypertension, 
ishemia.  stenocardia,  autoimmunic  thyroidi- 
tis, enderteritis  obliterance.  Officially,  I 
have  been  acknowledged  a  second-group  in- 
valid. 

In  the  course  of  these  7  years  I  have  re- 
peatedly received  refusals  from  the  OVIR 
on  security  grounds  concerning  my  former 
work.  Some  words  about  it. 

Before  applying  I  had  worked  at  two 
places— at  the  Scientific-Research  Institue 
of  Automation  and  Instrument-Making, 
since  1959  to  1971,  and  then,  at  the  Institute 
of  Control  Sciences  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  the  USSR,  since  1971  to  1979.  The 
nature  of  my  personal  work  was  always 
open.  Its  results  were  regularly  published  in 
"Earth  Sputniks ",  "Space  Research",  "Au- 
tomation and  Remote  Control",  Journals  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  First  I  assumed 
that  my  point  of  view  on  the  nature  of  my 
work  differed  from  that  of  the  people  decid- 
ing the  matter  of  my  departure.  When,  how- 
ever, something  contradicting  this  assump- 
tion happened:  my  former  colleague  Arnold 
Goltsin  (living  in  New  York  now)  who  had 
worked  for  many  years  with  me  directly,  at 
the  Institute  of  Automation  and  Instru- 
ment-Making, and  left  that  place  even  later 
than  I  did.  received  the  exit  visa,  in  1981.  By 
this  time  I  had  found  out  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Institute  of  Control  Sciences 
my  second  place  of  work,  had  no  claims  to 
me.  It  became  quite  clear  that  in  1981.  al- 
ready 5  years  ago  the  people  deciding  the 
matter  did  not  consider  this  work  secret. 
Therefore.  I  am  denied  the  exit  visa  for 
some  other  unknown  reason,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  OVIR  is  well  aware  that  I  have 
been  seriously  ill  for  all  these  7  years  and 
my  health  gradually  becomes  worse. 

I  attach  this  letter  to  common  appeal  of 
our  group  to  explain  my  situation  in  more 
detail.  Help  us  and  convince  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  grant  us  and  our  families  exit 
visas  without  further  dangerous  delay. 


OFFICIAL  DEMOCRATIC  RE- 
SPONSE TO  THE  PRESIDENTS 
SOUTH  AFRICA  ADDRESS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
President  addressed  the  Nation  regarding  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  racist  apartheid  regime  in 
South  Africa.  While  I  t>elieve  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  sincerely  committed  to  erxjing  the  vio- 
lence and  discrimination  in  South  Africa,  his 
current  policy  in  fact  guarantees  the  perpetua- 
tion of  apartheid. 

The  President  suggested  no  new  actions 
geared  toward  ending  apartheid.  In  fact,  his 
failure  to  announce  significant  riew  sanctions 
against  the  recalcitrant  South  African  regime 
sends  it  tfie  message  that  we  approve  of  its 
actions,  that  we  approve  of  the  state  of  emer- 
gency, the  curtailment  of  civil  rights,  the  con- 
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tinuing  deaths  in  the  black  South  African  com- 
munity. 

Ckjngressman  Bill  Gray,  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Philadelphia,  delivered  the  Demo- 
cratic response  to  the  President.  He  stood  up 
for  the  majority  of  Americans,  to  say  that  we 
do  no.  approve  of  apartheid.  That  Americans 
support  tough  action  against  the  South  African 
Government.  That  sanctions  are  morally  right 
and  politically  effective  in  this  case. 

His  was  the  strong,  forceful  statement  Vnax  I 
wish  our  President  had  made.  Representative 
Gray's  eloquent  indictment  of  apartheid  is 
one  I  hope  every  memt)er  of  this  txKty  saw 
last  week.  For  those  who  missed  it,  I  insert 
Representatives  Gray's  response  to  the 
President  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Oppicial  Democratic  Response  to  the 
President's  South  Aprica  Address 

Today,  I»resident  Reagan  declared  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  co-guaran- 
tors of  apartheid. 

By  Joining  Ms.  Thatcher  In  opposing  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  the  President  protects  Pre- 
toria from  the  one  weapons  it  fears  most. 

The  President  failed  to  recognize  what  the 
American  public,  the  Congress  and  the 
world  community  have  known  for  a  long 
time— the  Administration's  policies  in  South 
Africa  have  failed. 

In  1985,  the  Congress  bipartisanly  passed 
the  Anti-Apartheid  Act,  changing  our 
policy,  and  imposing  sanctions. 

The  President,  through  executive  order 
adopted  weaker  measures  and  asked  Con- 
gress to  wait  nine  months. 

We  have  waited.  But  conditions  have 
worsened. 

That  is  why  Just  one  month  ago  the 
House  of  Representative  passed  the  tough- 
est possible  economic  sanctions— total  disin- 
vestment and  a  trade  embargo— measures 
we  already  have  imposed  on  Cuba,  North 
Korea,  Campuchea,  and  Libya. 

However,  the  President  tells  us  that  sanc- 
tions will  only  cause  blacks  to  suffer— the 
people  we  seek  to  help. 

But  blacks  have  suffered  for  years— not 
because  of  sanctions,  but  because  of  apart- 
heid. 

They  suffer  because  by  law.  they  cannot 
vote. 

They  suffer  because  they  are  72  percent 
of  the  population  squeezed  onto  13  percent 
of  South  Africa's  most  barren  land. 

They  suffer  because  they  are  arrested 
without  charge  or  trial. 

More  than  six  thousand  blacks  have  been 
detained  in  the  past  month  alone.  They  are 
allowed  no  contact  with  lawyers  or  families. 
The  government  refuses  to  even  identify  the 
detainees.  Under  a  sweeping  state  of  emer- 
gency, they  simply  have  disappeared. 

Killings  .  .  .  detentions  .  .  .  people  disap- 
pearing. A  modem-day  Holocaust  is  unfold- 
ing before  our  very  eyes. 

Against  such  a  backdrop,  how  can  sanc- 
tions hurt  black  South  Africans— when 
apartheid  is  killing  them. 

Out  of  28  million  black  South  Africans, 
only  47,000— one  tenth  of  one  percent— hold 
JolM  with  American  companies. 

These  numt>ers  alone  tell  us  that  the  issue 
in  South  Africa  is  not  Jobs— but  the  loss  of 
life  and  denial  of  Justice. 

Archbishop  Tutu,  Rev.  Boesak,  Dr.  Naude. 
Winnie  Mandela^-countless  other  South  Af- 
rican leaders— have  pleaded  with  us  to 
impose  sanctions  and  raise  the  cost  of 
apartheid.  ^ 
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The  Eminent  Persons  Group— represent- 
ing 49  Commonwealth  nations— urges  eco- 
nomic sanctions  as  the  only  remaining  non- 
violent pressure  for  change. 

The  governments  of  six  other  nations  sur- 
rounding South  Africa  have  issued  a  Joint 
statement  supporting  sanctions  as  the 
means  to  help  end  apartheid,  even  If  it 
means  some  hardship  for  their  own  nations 
and  economics. 

They  all  recognize  that  without  economic 
sanctions,  without  pressure,  without  In- 
creasing the  cost  of  apartheid,  there  is  no 
reason  for  South  Africa  to  dismantle 
apartheid. 

President  Reagan  tells  us  that  sanctions 
don't  work. 

Why,  then,  have  we  imposed  sanctions 
against  Libya,  Nicaragua,  Poland,  Cuba- 
some  20  nations  around  the  world? 

Those  sanctions  express  our  profound  dis- 
taste for  the  policies  and  actions  of  those 
nations. 

We  imposed  them  not  because  we  thought 
they  would  bring  down  those  governments, 
but  t>ecause  they  disassociate  us  from  all 
that  those  governments  stand  for,  while 
raising  the  cost  of  l>ehavior  we  abhor. 

Why  not  South  Africa?  Why  the  double 
standard? 

That's  the  question  the  oppressed  majori- 
ty keeps  asking  the  land  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. 

The  President  says  our  strategic  interests 
would  be  Jeopardized  if  violent  elements 
assume  power  in  South  Africa. 

But  the  President's  own  policies  put  our 
strategic  interests  at  risk. 

He  condemns  apartheid,  but  he  refuses  to 
back  it  with  meaningful  action.  In  doing  so, 
he  gives  black  South  Africans  no  choice  but 
to  accept  support  from  other  nations  who 
offer  it. 

That  does  not  serve  our  long-term  strate- 
gic Interests.  That  does  not  put  us  on  the 
side  of  the  future  in  South  Africa. 

The  President's  very  fears  might  l)ecome  a 
self-fulfilling  prophesy.  The  President  has 
always  stressed  a  single  message  in  foreign 
policy. 
That  message  is  strength. 
Why  does  he  refuse  to  show  strength 
toward  South  Africa? 

The  President  has  preached  that  the 
Reagan  doctrine  is  to  fight  for  freedom 
wherever  it  is  denied. 
Where  is  the  Reagan  doctrine  in  Pretoria? 
Where  is  the  Reagan  doctrine  In  Cape- 
town ...  in  Port  Elizabeth  ...  in  the  hell- 
holes of  Crossroads  and  Soweto? 

Where  is  this  doctrine  of  freedom  when 
men  of  God  such  as  Archbishop  Tutu  plead 
for  action,  and  we  give  then  only  words. 

What  is  needed  Is  not  simply  a  condemna- 
tion of  apartheid  while  we  provide  economic 
support  for  South  Africa's  oppression. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  policy  that  clear- 
ly disassociates  us  from  apartheid,  and  calls 
for  the  complete  dismantlement  of  that 
system— not  cosmetic  reforms. 

Our  policy  must  demand  the  release  of  all 
political  prisoners,  and  the  start  of  negotia- 
tions t>etween  the  black  majority  and  the 
white  minority  to  develop  a  timetable  for 
full  democracy — one  person,  one  vote. 

The  policies  of  this  Administration- 
known  as  constructive  engagement— clearly 
have  not  achieved  these  bipartisanly  en- 
dorsed objectives. 

We  are  told  that  the  policy  is  working— 
that  progress  is  being  made. 

Where  Is  the  progress,  and  where  is  our 
influence. 

when  South  African  police  are  killing 
more  blacks  now  than  ever  before. 
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when  in  the  last  two  years,  more  than 
2,000  black  men,  women,  and  children  have 
been  killed  in  apartheid-related  violence— 75 
percent  at  the  hands  of  South  African 
police. 

when  South  Africa  t>ombs  its  neighbors- 
Zimbabwe,  Botwana,  Mozambique,  Zambia 
and  others,  and  continues  to  illegally 
occupy  Namibia. 

Have  we  any  real  influence  when  the 
regime  has 

Banned  all  public  expression. 

Closed  opposition  newspapers. 

Censors  all  television  coverage. 

And  South  Africa's  police  continue  their 
daily  killing  of  black  South  Africans— while 
boldly  arming  and  protecting  vigilantes  to 
kill  other  blacks  on  their  behalf,  attempting 
to  Justify  his  oppression  by  pointing  to  so- 
called  black  on  black  violence. 

Where  is  our  Influence  when  the  regime 
keeps  behind  bars,  bans  or  banishes  the 
leaders  with  the  widest  popular  support,  in- 
cluding Nelson  Mandela? 

Where  is  our  influence  when  President 
Botha  rejects  President  Reagan's  request 
not  to  impose  new  emergency  restrictions- 
harsh  new  measures  of  oppression. 

I've  l>een  to  South  Africa,  as  recently  as 
six  months  ago. 

You  walk  through  the  streets  of  Johan- 
nesburg, as  I  did,  and  you  see  billlx>ards  ad- 
vertising American  movies. 

Turn  on  the  television  set  in  South  Africa, 
and  you  see  our  favorite  programs. 

Everywhere  in  the  cities  of  South  Africa 
you  see  the  American  presence— the  com- 
mercial presence. 

What  you  do  not  see  is  our  moral  pres- 
ence. And  that  is  the  problem. 

What  good  does  it  do  if  Rambo  is  playing 
in  South  African  theatres,  but  the  young 
people  see  America  as  the  enemy? 

What  good  does  it  do  if  Dynasty  Is  shown 
on  South  African  television,  but  American 
capitalism  is  seen  not  as  the  solution  to  eco- 
nomic injustice,  but  as  the  problem  itself— 
helping  to  perpetuate  their  oppression? 

One  church  worker  asked  us  why  we 
Americans  focus  so  much  on  South  Africa's 
mineral  wealth  as  we  continue  to  finance 
the  oppression  of  apartheid. 

In  the  eyes  of  that  country's  majority,  our 
nation  Is  firmly  aligned  with  the  most  op- 
pressive system  on  earth.  That  is  not  good 
for  America. 

It  is  time  to  stop  thinking  al>out  South  Af- 
rica's minerals  and  diamonds. 

It  is  time  to  start  practicing  American 
values. 

Today  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
South  Africa,  to  the  racist  majority  regime 
of  Pretoria. 

He  said,  "We  are  your  friends.  Don't  cut 
our  friendship  off.  We  want  your  minerals 
and  we  want  to  work  with  you  and  continue 
our  investments  and  loans." 

Then  the  President  said  to  the  28  million 
majority  whose  rights  have  been  denied, 
whose  lives  are  being  lost,  and  to  whom  Jus- 
tice Is  being  denied,  "Maintain  your  hope. 
But  we  will  do  nothing  to  end  your  oppres- 
sion." 
Is  that  the  message  of  America? 
Have  we  not  learned  from  Nuremberg 
what  will  happen  In  Joharuiesburg.  Have  we 
not  learned  that  the  western  democracies 
must  raise  the  cost  and  totally  disassociate 
from  apartheid  if  we  are  to  accomplish  our 
goals? 
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ARTHUR  BURCK'S  THOUGHTS 
ON  TAX  BILL 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OP  PLORIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  today 
to  have  the  OF>portunity  to  share  with  this  Corv 
gress  an  article  written  t>y  a  distinguished  resi- 
dent in  my  district.  On  June  30,  1986,  the 
Palm  Beach  Post  printed  Mr.  Arthur  Burck's 
tfKXjghts  on  tfie  tax  t>ill  in  an  artk:le  entitled: 
"Tax  Reform  Bill  Satiates  Greed."  This  is  not 
the  first  time  Mr.  Burck's  views  have  been 
shared  with  the  Congress,  and  his  essays  on 
the  economy  fiave  been  published  in  various 
newspapers  many  times.  Mr.  Burck  here 
shares  his  view  that  the  recent  proposals  to 
lower  the  highest  tax  bracket  may  have  a  neg- 
ative impact  on  the  growth  of  our  economy 
arKJ  the  very  stability  of  our  society. 

The  article  folk>ws: 

[Prom  the  Palm  Beach  (PL)  Post.  June  30, 
19861 

Tax  Reform  Bill  Satiates  Greed 

(By  Arthur  Burck) 

The  nation  has  experienced  a  quite  revo- 
lution in  recent  decades  through  the  gradu- 
al lowering  of  the  taxes  exacted  from  people 
with  big  incomes.  It  Is  usually  forgotten 
that  until  the  early  '60s  the  top  brackets  ex- 
ceeded 90  percent,  then  were  gradually  low- 
ered to  a  ceiling  of  50  percent  in  1981.  At 
the  same  time  estate  taxes  were  substantial- 
ly lowered.  And  now,  with  the  Senate  pro- 
posing a  maximum  of  27  percent,  there  is 
some  prospect  of  an  egalitarian  tax  system 
that  will  not  discriminate  excessively 
against  the  big  earner  and  the  wealthy. 

As  one  who  feels  victimized  by  the  savage 
inroads  of  high-bracket  taxes  throughout 
my  working  life,  I  naturally  exult  in  the  cur- 
rent lowered  brackets  and  less  onerous 
estate  taxes.  Nevertheless,  I  have  misgivings 
about  further  reductions  for  the  highly  paid 
and  the  wealthy. 

First  of  all,  I  have  always  viewed  heavy 
taxes  as  the  insurance  policy  that  the  fortu- 
nate pay  to  preserve  democracy  from 
threats  of  socialism  or  communism.  Every 
since  tax  brackets  were  jacked  up  by  World 
War  II,  communists  and  socialists  have  been 
as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth  In  America.  Isn't  our 
insulation  from  these  viruses  that  affect 
most  other  countries  due  in  large  part  to 
the  realization  among  our  poor  and  our 
workers  that  our  privileged  are  saddled  with 
high  tax  rates?  How  could  there  be  any  real 
pressure  for  any  leftist  "-ism"  when  our 
wealthy  are  subjected  to  high  rates? 

On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  where  the 
wealthy  avoided  their  share  of  taxes,  espe- 
cially In  the  Latin  countries,  there  has  been 
constant  pressure  from  the  left  that  has  en- 
dangered the  wealthy.  For  example,  during 
most  of  the  postwar  period  it  has  been  nip 
and  tuck  In  Italy  to  prevent  the  communists 
from  taking  over.  During  this  period  I  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  Italian  business 
leaders  and  many  of  the  wealthy  and  I  ol>- 
served  that  the  wealthy  by  and  large  were 
escaping  their  fair  share  of  taxes  imtU  re- 
forms in  recent  years  somewhat  closed  the 
avenues  for  escape. 

In  sum,  in  countries  where  the  wealthy 
avoid  or  evade  taxes  and  do  not  pay  their 
fair  share,  it  is  likely  that  socialism  or  com- 
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munism  will  make  inroads.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  own  nation's  experience  shows 
that  when  the  wealthy  pay  taxes  at  high 
rates,  agitation  from  the  far  left  is  almost 
nonexistent. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  that 
the  national  economy  seemed  to  thrive 
when  tax  rates  were  higher:  America's  eco- 
nomic fortunes  have  been  sliding  in  recent 
decades  along  lines  that  roughly  parallel 
the  decrease  in  bracket  rates.  America's  eco- 
nomic "golden  age"  was  in  the  'SOs  and  '60s 
when  tax  brackets  were  at  the  highest.  Was 
this  just  coincidence  or  is  there  a  correla- 
Uon? 

Unquestionably  our  economy  was  indirect- 
ly fueled  by  high  brackets.  Why  this  para- 
doxical result?  When  brackets  were  high, 
ambitious  and  talented  executives  did  not 
remain  forever  at  their  highpaying  jobs 
with  big  companies.  Instead  they  left  to 
form  or  join  new  firms.  These  people,  in- 
stead of  paying  near-confiscatory  rates  on 
ordinary  income,  built  small  companies  into 
big  ones  and  thereafter  realized  huge  cap- 
ital gains  that  were  taxed  at  low  rates. 
These  new  firms  spawned  more  millionaires 
than  in  any  period  of  history. 

As  a  result.  America  in  the  '50s  and  '60s 
saw  the  greatest  flourescence  of  entrepre- 
neurial and  technology  companies  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Prom  Lilliputian  beginnings, 
there  emerged  not  only  technology  giants 
such  as  Xerox,  Polaroid,  Control  Data.  Digi- 
tal Equipment  and  Texas  Instruments,  but 
also  innovative  growth  companies  in  mun- 
dane industries:  McDonald's  in  hamburgers. 
Revlon  and  Estee  Lauder  in  cosmetics, 
Block  in  accounting.  Premier  Industrial  in 
industrial  supplies.  Beatrice  in  foods, 
Eckerd  in  dnig  stores.  Occidental  in  oil  and 
Hyatt  in  hotels  are  but  a  few  examples. 

But  if  ceilings  as  low  as  27  percent  are 
matched  by  capital  gains  taxes  as  high  as  27 
percent,  who  will  want  to  leave  high-sala- 
ried jobs  to  start  up  a  new  company  where 
the  risks  are  always  great?  Also,  what  inves- 
tor will  opt  for  risky  new  ventures  when  the 
tax  is  the  same  for  securities  of  safe,  mature 
companies? 

During  the  ■70s  we  saw  the  effects  of  what 
happens  when  capital  gains  taxes  reach 
levels  that  discourage  entrepreneurs.  Cap- 
ital gains  taxes  then  gradually  crept  upward 
to  a  high  of  49  percent  until  reduced  to  a 
maximum  of  28  percent  in  1979  and  20  per- 
cent in  1981.  That  is  a  principal  reason  why 
the  decade  of  the  ■70s  was  a  period  of  stag- 
nation for  our  innovative  small-business 
sector. 

In  view  of  the  spreading  decay  of  more 
and  more  of  our  great  corporations.  Ameri- 
ca's economic  future  increasingly  depends 
on  nimbler,  small  businesses.  We  must  look 
to  the  innovative  small-business  sector  if  we 
are  to  restore  our  national  vitality,  our  lag- 
ging productivity  and  our  lackluster  creativ- 
ity. 

Trickle-down  alone  will  not  suffice.  We 
need  mechanisms  that  will  channel  the  flow 
of  investment  capital  to  the  innovative 
small-business  sector  and  low  capital  gains 
rates  have  been  a  proven  vehicle.  In  addi- 
tion we  need  incentives  that  induce  our 
ablest  managers  to  leave  their  well-paying 
jobs  in  stagnant  sectors  to  seek  new  hori- 
zons and  frontiers. 

Finally.  I  have  an  eerie  feeling  about  the 
timing  of  this  move.  At  a  time  when  govern- 
ment should  be  giving  priority  to  reducing 
the  immense  budget  deficit  and  repairing 
the  myriad  problems  that  are  undermining 
the  nation's  economy,  the  administration 
and  many  in  Congress  are.  not  unlike  Nero, 
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fiddling  around  with  measures  to  satiate  the 
greed  of  the  narrow  segment  of  us  who  are 
in  the  upper  brackets. 

As  we  analyze  the  greed  that  today  perme- 
ates every  nook  and  cranny  of  Wall  Street 
and  our  financial  community,  one  can  only 
wonder  whether,  like  a  communicable  dis- 
ease, greed  isn't  seeping  uito  our  top  levels 
of  government,  many  individuals  of  which 
are  not  only  unhappy  with  their  own  tax 
brackets,  present  and  future,  but  also  seek 
to  appease  the  wealthy  and  big  business  in- 
terests who  fuel  campaign  contributions 
through  PACs  and  otherwise.  How  else  can 
one  explain  the  sudden  about-face  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  was 
hopelessly  mired  in  tax  reform  until  some- 
one came  up  with  the  bright  gimmick  of  the 
27  percent  ceiling  and  the  committee  imme- 
diately shifted  to  a  unanimous  vote  in 
favor? 

Again  on  the  question  of  timing.  I  invite 
attention  to  the  booming  1920s  and  the 
tragic  aftermath  of  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930s.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
between  1921  and  1927.  the  administrations 
of  Warren  G.  Harding  and  Calvin  Coolidge 
had  Congress  slash  the  top  tax  bracket  from 
65  percent  to  25  percent.  Note  the  1980s 
parallels. 

Many  of  us  concerned  businessmen  are 
convinced  that  in  countless  other  ways  on 
the  economic  front  we  are  repeating  the 
mistakes  made  in  the  1920s. 


July  29,  1986 
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W.  143D  BATTLES  AGAINST 
DRUG  PLAGUE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  of  MorxJay,  July  14.  1986,  con- 
tained a  column  by  Earl  Caldwell,  which  is 
both  a  story  of  hope  and  of  despair.  The  arti- 
cle describes  the  efforts  of  two  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Rita  Smith  and  Gertrnde  Russell  to  rid 
their  block  on  West  143d  Street  from  drug 
pushers. 

Mr.  Caldweirs  article  relates  that  in  1978, 
West  143d  Street  was  among  the  worst  drug 
blocks  in  New  York.  He  describes  the  gallant 
efforts  of  tf>ese  two  women  to  revitalize  their 
neighborhood.  Drug  dealers  were  driven  from 
the  street  and  incarcerated.  However,  now 
that  many  of  the  dealers  have  served  their 
tinr>e,  drug  dealing  is  reappearing  on  West 
143d  Street 

I  commend  Ms.  Smith  and  Ms.  Russell  for 
their  efforts,  however,  their  story  does  remind 
us  that  the  battle  against  drug  trafficking  de- 
mands cor^tant  vigilaiKe.  Active  citizen  in- 
volvement can  be  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
neighborhood  drug  use.  I  urge  the  citizens  of 
West  143d  Street  to  band  together  to  drive 
drug  pushers  from  their  block.  They  have  my 
total  support  in  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  article  by  Mr. 
Caldwell  entitled  "Once  again,  W.  143d  St. 
battles  against  drug  plague"  be  inserted  into 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

Ohcb  Acaim,  W.  143d  St.  Battles  Against 
Drug  Plague 

As  soon  as  it  started  again,  Rita  Smith 
saw   it.    "I   couldn't   believe   it."  she  said. 


"After  all  we've  been  through  on  this  block, 
here  we  go  again." 

On  W.  I43d  St.  in  Harlem,  the  drug  crowd 
is  back. 

'And  it's  the  very  same  people,"  Rita 
Smith  said.  "We  got  them  sent  away.  They 
did  time  but  now  they're  out  and  they're 
right  back  here.  And  they're  using  buildings 
that  we've  been  trying  to  get  sealed  up  for 
three  years." 

In  1978,  W.  143d  St.  was  among  the  worst 
drug  blocks  in  New  York.  And  all  of  it  was 
wide  open.  A  steady  stream  of  cars  moved 
through  the  block,  many  of  them  with  New 
Jersey,  Cormecticut  and  Westchester  license 
plates,  and  from  the  car  windows  the  drug 
sales  flourished. 

"It  was  like  a  war  zone  up  here,"  Rita 
Smith  said. 

Once  her  block  was  among  the  most  popu- 
lous in  the  city.  The  estimate  was  that  it 
had  more  than  5,000  people.  But  then  it 
went  the  other  way  and  by  1978,  instead  of 
people,  there  were  mostly  abandoned  build- 
ings on  U3d  St.  and  the  drug  crowd  took 
over. 

"They  tried  to  run  us  out  but  we  wouldn't 
go;  we  didn't  have  any  place  else  to  go. 
Where  would  we  go?  " 

And  so,  on  W.  143d  St.,  they  fought.  In 
front,  there  were  the  two  women,  Rita 
Smith  and  Gertrude  Russell,  and  they 
fought  and  nothing  scared  them. 

Once.  Rita  Smith's  son  was  shot  in  the 
face  in  the  doorway  of  her  building.  But 
that  didn't  stop  her.  At  night,  Gertrude 
Russell  had  phone  calls  with  threats.  But 
she  just  boiled  a  pot  of  lye  and  sat  in  her 
window  with  it  and  she  dared  the  drug 
crowd  to  bring  their  business  through  the 
door  of  her  building.  The  women  not  only 
fought,  they  also  stayed  on  the  police  and 
made  the  cops  do  their  job— and  on  W.  143d 
St..  they  won. 

And  once  the  block  was  cleared  of  drugs, 
that  wasn't  the  end  of  it.  They  took  the 
block  association  they  had  used  as  the  nu- 
cleus for  fighting  drugs  and  they  created  a 
housing  development  unit.  And  by  them- 
selves, they  got  grants  and  they  won  con- 
tracts and  they  took  almost  all  of  the  old 
buildings  and  had  them  reconstructed,  and 
what  they  turned  the  block  into  was  like  a 
miracle. 

On  a  hot  day  in  August  two  years  ago  it 
was  done  and  they  gathered  in  the  street 
and  celebrated  what  they  called  Human 
Possibilities  Day. 

"We  showed  what  it  was  possible  to  do 
when  people  band  together."  Rita  Smith 
said.  And  on  143d  St..  the  future  began  to 
look  very  bright.  They  even  plaimed  to  re- 
develop a  four-block  area. 

Then,  it  became  like  a  cruel  joke.  The 
drug  pushers  they  helped  send  to  prison 
suddenly  began  to  resurface. 

"They  come  out  and  they  have  nothing,  so 
they  go  back  to  what  they  know."  Rita 
Smith  guessed. 

Don't  the  police  keep  an  eye  on  the  block? 

"At  that  precinct  (the  32d),  they  change 
captains  all  the  time.  Now,  we've  got  new 
people  and  they  don't  know." 

Have  you  gone  to  the  police? 

"Every  time  I  go  through  the  block  and 
see  the  drug  crowd,  I  go  straight  to  the  pre- 
cinct. They  said  they're  going  to  put  a  unit 
in  here  but  if  they  don^t  do  something  now, 
we're  going  to  have  the  same  situation  we 
had  before." 

Does  the  drug  crowd  know  that  you're  on 
to  them. 


"I  tell  them  to  their  faces.  I'm  not  afraid 
t>ecause  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  to 
me." 

In  all,  they  rehabilitated  14  of  the  old 
buildings  on  W.  143d  St.  Where  there  had 
been  just  29  families  in  1978,  there  are  now 
500  families.  "We"ve  got  all  nationalities 
now.  They  are  not  aware  of  what  it  was  like 
but  they  are  ready  to  stand  up,"  Rita  Smith 
said. 

"But  it's  gotten  bad;  very  bad,"  she  said. 
"So  here  we  go  again." 


EXPERTS  COMMEND  CONGRESS 
FOR  ASAT  MORATORIUM 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  have  heard 
from  a  numt)er  of  the  Nation's  top  arms  con- 
trol experts  wfio  feel  that  Congress  took  a 
bold  and  critical  move  last  December  when  it 
enacted  into  law  a  mutual  United  States- 
Soviet  test  moratorium  on  antisatellite  [Asat] 
weapons.  With  Congress  about  to  debate  this 
issue  again,  during  consideration  of  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1987,  I 
thought  my  colleagues  might  be  interested  in 
knowirtg  why  these  experts  feel  the  Asat  test 
ban  is  of  such  great  importance.  Excerpts 
from  a  few  of  these  letters  are  provided 
below: 

Dr.  Sidney  Drell:  Deputy  Director,  Stan- 
ford Linear  Accelerator  Center;  Co-Director, 
Center  for  International  Security  and  Arms 
Control,  Stanford  University. 

"I  applaud  the  moratorium  legislation  and 
endorse  it  wholeheartedly.  I  believe  that 
with  serious  negotiations  and  prudent  re- 
straint we  can  still  accomplish  sensible  goals 
in  limiting  the  further  development  of 
ASAT  weapons. 

"If  we  accept  the  development  and  testing 
of  such  systems,  it  won't  be  long  before  we 
will  t>e  concerned  about  a  threat  to  our  high 
altitude  satellites.  Therefore,  a  joint  mora- 
torium on  ASAT  tests  with  the  Soviets 
seems  to  me  very  sensible  as  a  way  of  gain- 
ing time  for  the  effort  to  resolve  the  diffi- 
cult policy,  as  well  as  verification,  issues." 

Noel  Gayler  (Admiral,  USN.  Ret.):  Former 
Conunander  in  Chief.  U.S.  Forces  in  the  Pa- 
cific; Former  Director.  National  Security 
Agency:  Former  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  Research  and  Development. 

"I  totally  support  the  view  that  testing  or 
further  development  of  ASAT  capabilities  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  world  at  large.  We  can  assume  that  the 
development  of  ASAT  capabilities,  specifi- 
cally designed  for  the  job.  by  the  United 
States,  to  top  the  rudimentary  Soviet  capa- 
bility, will  l>e  followed  by  a  Soviet  effort  to 
top  us,  and  the  scene  will  he  set  again  for  a 
competitive  high-technology  arms  competi- 
tion. But  this  competition  will  l>e  peculiarly 
dangerous  to  the  United  States,  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  far  more  dependent  on 
satellites  for  intelligence,  communications 
and  command  and  control  than  are  the  So- 
viets." 

Dr.  Richard  Garwin:  IBM  Fellow.  Thomas 
J.  Watson  Research  Center;  Former 
Memt>er.  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; Former  Memt>er.  Defense  Science 
Board. 
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'"Among  all  the  "news."  real  and  contrived, 
the  work  of  the  U.S.  Congress  in  furthering 
the  national  security  should  not  go  unno- 
ticed. I  refer  here  to  the  action  of  December 
1985,  in  denying  funds  for  the  testing  of 
antisatellite  weapons  against  objects  in 
space.  This  moratorium  is  no  sul>stitute  for 
a  real  policy  on  ASAT,  but  at  least  it  will 
give  the  U.S.  and  the  world  time  to  work  out 
such  a  policy  rather  than  have  it  made  by 
default. 

•"We  caiuiot  \)e  sure  that  even  with  the 
l>est  thought  and  energy  devoted  to  the 
early  introduction  of  a  ban  on  ASAT  tests, 
we  will  be  able  to  curtail  Soviet  ASAT  capa- 
bilities. We  can  l>e  sure,  however,  that  if  we 
pursue  the  testing  of  our  own  ASAT,  the 
Soviets  will  not  be  very  far  behind.  The  key 
point  is  that  a  U.S.  ASAT  does  not  protect 
U.S.  satellites— it  only  threatens  satellites  of 
other  nations." 

Dr.  John  Steinbruner:  Director,  Foreign 
Policy  Studies,  Brookings  Institution. 

"It  is  imperative  that  the  mutal  [ASAT] 
moratorium  be  sustained  for  the  reason 
that  public  understanding  of  the  issues  is  so 
poorly  developed.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  offered  a  very  narrow  assessment 
dominated  by  the  natural  and  appropriate 
desire  of  weapons  designers  to  conduct  tests 
of  their  products  and  justified  by  standard 
arguments  about  the  effects  of  these  activi- 
ties on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.  ASAT 
tests,  the  Pentagon  alleges,  will  give  the  So- 
viets an  Incentive  to  negotiate,  will  deter 
any  use  of  the  Soviet  system,  and  at  any 
rate  confer  a  capability  to  prevent  Soviet 
otiservatlon  of  U.S.  naval  operations.  The 
possibility  of  less  congenial  results  has  l>een 
excluded  from  the  Pentagon's  analysis. 

"The  latter  fact  is  Imprudent  In  the  ex- 
treme and  should  not  be  tolerated  by  Con- 
gress. In  discharging  Its  responsibilities  to 
the  overall  security  of  the  United  States, 
Congress  should  insist  that  the  Importance 
of  broader  and  more  enduring  Interests  In 
this  matter  be  recognized.  Given  the  techni- 
cal and  political  context  in  which  the  ASAT 
tests  would  occur,  there  Is  a  serious  possibil- 
ity that  they  would  trigger  systematic  dis- 
ruption of  critical  U.S.  military  support  pro- 
grams In  space  and  that  they  would  stimu- 
late a  regime  of  confrontation  that  could 
significantly  diminish  the  constructive  use 
of  space  for  generations  to  come.  There  is 
ample  reason  to  l>elleve.  moreover,  that 
these  dangers  can  be  controlled  by  policies 
designed  to  do  so.  Despite  flamboyant  Pen- 
tagon rhetoric,  Soviet  ASAT  activities 
remain  very  primitive— well  below  their 
technical  potential.  Restraint  Imposed  at 
this  point  would  have  very  significant  bene- 
fits. 

"Under  these  circumstances  the  moratori- 
um Is  not  a  concession  to  the  Soviet  Union 
but  rather  necessary  discipline  Imposed  on 
those  responsible  for  United  States  security 
policy.  It  allows  time  for  our  political  proc- 
ess, whose  openness  we  so  rightly  cherish, 
to  reflect  on  the  extended  consequences  of 
our  actions  and  to  weigh  the  balance  of  our 
interest.  Rarely  have  we  so  needed  that 
time  for  reflection;  rarely  has  the  discipline 
of  public  debate  been  so  Important.  We  are 
dealing  with  matters  that  can  set  enduring 
precedents  and  can  affect  the  circumstances 
of  security  well  into  the  next  century. 

'"I  hope  that  Congress  will  persist  In  the 
wisdom  of  Its  original  action  and  will  sustain 
the  moratorium." 
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BOSTON  HERALD  WARNS  OP 
EROSION  IN  SUPPORT  FOR  SDI 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

(VNTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  (30URTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent 
to  SDI  supporters  and  opponents  alike  that 
the  administration's  vacillation  over  tf»e  pro- 
gram's goals  and  timetable  is  draining  con- 
gressional and  public  support.  As  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald  warns,  If  the 
President  does  not  take  drastic  action,  "tt>ere 
may  be  nothing  worth  saving  a  year  from 
now." 

Clearly,  the  PreskJent  must  reassert  control 
over  the  program  that  he  established  3  years 
ago.  The  administration's  official  statements 
have  emphasized  the  need  to  make  the  tran- 
sition to  a  defense-dominated  strategy.  This 
strategy  must  be  implemented  through  Xbe  es- 
tablishment of  an  unambiguous,  accelerated 
SDI  program  which  will  culminate  in  the 
phased  deployment  of  SDI  systems  as  they 
become  available.  The  current  program,  orga- 
nized arourKJ  scientific  experiments  ratfier 
than  military  mission  requirements,  is  doomed 
to  eventual  extinctk>n.  I  urge  all  my  cor>cemed 
colleagues  to  read  the  following  editorial. 
Reagan  Must  Act  To  Save  SDI  Plan 

The  Idea  of  strategic  defense  against  In- 
coming Soviet  nuclear  missiles  is  dying  In 
the  halls  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  without 
drastic  action  by  President  Reagan,  there 
may  be  nothing  worth  saving  a  year  from 
now. 

The  Republican-controlled  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  voted  the  other  day  to 
chop  more  than  $1  billion  from  President 
Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI), 
or  "Star  Wars,"  missile  defense  plan  re- 
quest. We  have  backed  the  concept  of  SDI 
to  the  hilt  since  its  Inception,  but  a  freeze 
and  an  eventual  reduction  In  spending 
seems  the  inevitable  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Inept  handling  of  how  best  to  turn 
the  dream  of  making  nuclear  weapons  "Im- 
potent and  obsolete  "  into  reality. 

Sen.  Sam  Nunn.  the  ranking  E>emocrat  on 
the  committee,  said  afer  the  vote  that  sup- 
port for  SDI  Is  "eroding  right  before  our 
eyes  In  the  U.S.  Congress."  That  erosion 
shows  no  sign  of  reversing  on  Its  own.  The 
next  six  months  will  likely  determine  the 
fate  of  the  entire  project,  and  the  need  is 
for  drastic  action  of  Reagan's  part  If  he  In- 
tends to  salvage  a  major  part  of  his  legacy 
to  the  country— Indeed,  to  humanity. 

While  Mr.  Reagan  has  articulated  a  vision 
of  a  nuclear  defense  shield  over  the  U.S.,  he 
has  not  followed  up  on  It  by  presenting  con- 
crete Ideas  as  to  how  tht  can  l>est  be 
achieved.  Instead.  SDI  has  taken  on  the 
Identity  of  an  amorphous  research  project, 
whose  goals  are  unclear  and  results  are  per- 
ceived to  be  lax  off  In  the  distant  future.  In 
a  time  of  fiscal  stringency,  it  Is  no  wonder 
that  normally  stalwart  conservatives  such  as 
Sen.  Orrin  Hatch.  R-Utah.  are  abandoning 
ship. 

Later  this  year,  after  tax  reform  has  l)een 
safely  passed  Into  law,  the  president  should 
not  wait  for  a  moment.  He  ought  to  go  on 
television  and  announce  the  appointment  of 
a  panel  of  experts  to  report  back  to  him 
within  two  months  on  the  most  feasible  de- 
fensive system.  Six  months  to  a  year  after 
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receiving  the  report,  deployment  should 
begin. 

While  some  of  the  more  exotic,  whiz-bang 
technology  will  indeed  require  years,  per- 
haps decades,  of  development,  much  of  SDI 
could  be  deployed  right  now  using  existing 
technology.  A  point-defense  system  for  our 
ICBM  silos  on  the  Great  Plains  would  do 
nicely. 

It's  time  to  get  Star  Wars  off  the  drawing 
boards  and  onto  the  firing  line.  We  fear 
that  unless  this  happens  soon.  Star  Wars 
may  be  only  a  memory  by  Jan.  21.  1989. 


MEXICO— A  NEIGHBOR  IN  CRISIS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  10th  in 
a  series  of  articles  I  have  submitted  over  the 
course  of  the  past  several  weeks  to  illustrate 
the  current  crisis  In  Mexico. 

I  feel  It  Is  critically  Important  to  remember 
that  Mexico  is  not  some  distant  trout>le  spot, 
but  rather,  our  friend  and  valued  neighbor  to 
the  south. 

In  today's  article.  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  III.  observes  that  it  Is  time  for  Ameri- 
can otfwials  to  stop  "pointing  fingers"  at 
Mexico.  Recent  criticisms  have  caused  a  rift  in 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  As  seen  in  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  the  major  corrupter  between  our  two 
borders  Is  drug  trafficking  and  as  Attorney 
General  Meese  commented,  drug  trafficking 
brings  corruptran  wherever  It  goes  and  regard- 
less of  how  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
criticize  each  other,  our  intention  to  solve  this 
problem  should  be  a  joint  effort,  by  all 
branches  of  both  governments.  As  this  article 
indicates,  "pointing  fingers '  will  not  solve  any 
problems. 

The  article  fottows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  4. 1986] 

Meese  Urges  Curb  oh  Mexico  Critics 

(By  JoelBrinkley) 

Washihgtoh.  July  3.— Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  3d,  answering  questions  from 
Mexican  Journalists,  said  today  that  the 
time  had  come  for  American  officials  to  stop 
"pointing  fingers  across  the  twrder"  at 
Mexico. 

His  remarks  come  after  nearly  two 
months  of  open  and  sometimes  bitter  criti- 
cism of  Mexico  from  a  variety  of  United 
States  officials  over  drug  trafficking,  illegal 
immigration.  Mexican  Government  corrup- 
tion and  cooperation  with  American  law  en- 
forcement. 

The  criticisms  have  caused  a  rift  in  United 
States-Mexican  relations,  and  White  House 
officials  said  last  week  that  President 
Reagan  hoped  to  meet  with  President 
Miguel  de  la  Madrid  of  Mexico  this  summer, 
in  part  to  soothe  relations. 

Interviewed  in  Washington  by  reporters  in 
Mexico  City  over  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency's  WorldNet  network,  the 
questions  and  Mr.  Meese's  answers  were 
broadcast  live  in  Mexico  aty  this  after- 
noon. 

All  of  the  more  than  two  dozen  questions 
dealt  with  drug  trafficking,  illegal  immigra- 
tion, border  problems,  recent  allegations 
from  American  officials  of  corruption  in  the 
Mexican   Government   and   related   issues. 
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Some  questions  had  a  bitter  tone,  and  many 
asked  atwut  the  extent  of  similar  problems 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Meese  steadfastly  refused  to  discuss 
any  critical  comments  at>out  Mexico  made 
by  other  United  States  Government  offi- 
cials, and  he  agreed  with  the  Mexicans  that 
drug  trafficking  was  a  significant  problem 
in  this  country,  too.  Asked  if  high  United 
States  officials  were  involved  in  drug  traf- 
ficking. Mr.  Meese  said:  "Yes.  drug  traffick- 
ing brings  corruption  wherever  it  goes." 

He  continued:  "We  have  agents  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  who 
have  been  prosecuted.  We  recently  had  an 
assistant  United  States  attorney  who  was 
prosecuted  for  l>eing  involved  in  drugs.  And 
we  have  had  a  number  of  sheriffs  and  other 
police  officials  who  have  been  involved  in 
drug  trafficking." 

One  Mexican  reporter  asked  Mr.  Meese 
whether  he  believed  Senator  Jesse  Helms, 
the  North  Carolina  Republican,  should  hold 
additional  hearings  on  Mexico  before  his 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Affairs.  Testimony  on  drug 
trafficking  amd  Government  corruption  in 
Mexico  during  three  previous  hearings  over 
the  last  six  weeks  caused  the  storm  in  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  Meese  said  he  did  not  think  he  should 
comment  on  what  the  Senate  should  or 
should  not  do.  but  added:  "Whatever  Infor- 
mation that  has  t>een  attempted  to  t>e  pre- 
sented. I  think  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  new  informa- 
tion that  might  be  helpful." 

He  said:  "I  think  the  attention  ought  to  be 
devoted  by  all  branches  of  Government  now 
at  solving  the  problem,  not  at  pointing  fin- 
gers." 

On  t>order  problems,  several  Mexican 
journalists  asked  whether  the  Government's 
plan  to  enhance  law  enforcement  on  the 
border  because  of  drug  trafficking  meant 
that  illegal  Immigrants  would  face  a  tough- 
er time  as  well.  Mr.  Meese  declined  to  re- 
spond, saying  plans  were  still  being  drafted. 
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DEAN  SINGLETON  ASSEMBLES  A 
NEWSPAPER  EMPIRE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  FLOf^lO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  southern  New 
Jersey.  William  Oean  Singleton  has  been  as- 
sembling a  newspaper  chain  which  has  re- 
cently k>ecome  one  of  the  top  10  newspaper 
companies  in  the  United  States.  Oean  Single- 
ton started  his  company.  MediaNews  Group. 
Inc..  only  2  years  ago.  Today  his  firm  has 
assets  wonh  at  least  $500  million  according 
to  Wall  Street  analysts. 

For  tfie  past  2  years  MediaNews  Group  has 
had  Its  headquarters  In  Woodbury,  NJ.  As  the 
Representative  from  the  First  District  of  New 
Jersey,  which  includes  Woodbury,  I  have  been 
following  Dean's  successful  career  with  great 
interest.  I  commend  the  following  article,  from 
the  Philadelphia  Business  Journal,  which  de- 
scrit)es  Dean  Singleton's  career  to  my  col- 
leagues. It  Is  a  good  example  of  how  a  young 
person  with  a  dream  and  hard  work  can  still 
make  it  as  a  success  In  today's  world. 

The  artKle  follows: 


Singleton  Slashes  Into  Dallas— South 
Jersey  Publisher  Tries  a  New  Turnaround 

(By  Ed  Rogan) 

In  just  2'/S!  years,  New  Jersey  publisher 
William  Dean  Singleton  has  put  together  an 
impressive  newspaper  empire  of  37  small- 
and  medium-sized  daily  and  weekly  newspa- 
pers in  seven  states. 

Starting  with  a  small  group  of  investors 
and  little  else  in  January  1984.  Singleton. 
34.  bought  the  Gloucester  County  Times  in 
Woodbury.  N.J.  The  company  then  twught 
an  average  of  al>out  one  paper  a  month, 
most  of  them  in  the  9.000  to  58.000  circula- 
tion range. 

Now  Singleton,  and  his  Woodbury-based 
company.  MediaNews  Group  Inc..  are  enter- 
ing the  big  leagues.  This  month  the  compa- 
ny purchased  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  newspapers,  in  a 
move  analysts  say  puts  the  firm  among  the 
country's  top  10  newspaper  companies. 

The  move  will  also  pull  Singleton's  corpo- 
rate headquarters  away  from  Woodbury  to 
a  new  home  in  Dallas. 

"That  move  definitely  puts  them  over  the 
threshold. "  said  Victoria  Butcher,  media  an- 
alyst with  Eberstad-Fleming  securities  firm 
in  New  York. 

"They've  acquired  their  flagship  and 
they're  up  among  the  leaders  of  newspaper 
owners.  Obviously  there  is  a  big  gap  be- 
tween them  and  the  knight-Ridders.  the 
Gannetts  and  the  Times  Mirrors.  But 
they're  up  there  now." 

With  the  $110  million  purchase  of  the 
244.629-daily  circulation  Times  Herald.  Me- 
diaNews now  has  assets  worth  at  least  $500 
million,  analysts  say. 

The  purchase  not  only  puts  MediaNews 
among  the  elite  of  print  journalism  but  also 
puts  it  firmly  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
country's  most  intense  newspaper  wars. 

The  Times  Herald,  owned  by  Times 
Mirror  Co.  from  1970  until  this  month,  has 
slowly  t>een  losing  ground  to  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  owned  by  the  Texas-based 
media  conglomerate.  Belo  Corp. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  for  the  six- 
month  period  ending  March  31.  the  Morn- 
ing News  had  an  average  daily  circulation  of 
390.275.  nearly  150.000  more  than  the  rival 
Times  Herald.  Sunday  circulation  for  the 
Morning  News  is  521.737  compared  to  the 
Times  Herald's  348.047. 

At  the  center  of  all  of  this  is  Singleton,  a 
self-made  millionaire  who  was  running  eight 
newspapers  by  age  25  and  has  a  reputation 
as  a  "survival  journalist." 

"What  he  does  is  take  a  twrderllne  oper- 
ation and  does  whatever  is  necessary  to 
keep  it  alive. "  said  David  Sachsman.  chair- 
man of  the  journalism  department  at  Rut- 
gers University  and  author  of  a  t>ook  on 
New  Jersey  dally  newspapers.  "The  Press 
and  the  Surburt>s." 

"He  comes  in  and  he  makes  business  deci- 
sions."  he  said.  "There  are  a  considerable 
numt>er  of  newspapers  that  he  acquired 
that  would  have  folded  if  he  had  not  done 
what  he  did." 

Singleton  could  not  be  reached  for  exten- 
sive comment.  He  agreed  to  an  Interview, 
but  said  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  it  for  at 
least  a  week  because  he  was  busy  with  the 
sale.  Attempts  to  reach  him  for  a  brief 
interview  last  week  were  unsuccessful.  At 
one  point  last  week,  his  secretary  in  Dallas 
said  he  had  125  phone  messages  on  his  desk. 

A  native  of  Graham,  Texas,  Singleton's 
first  newspaper  Job  was  on  his  hometown 
weekly.  He  was  15  and  a  high  school  Junior. 


At  one  point  he  applied  for  a  job  on  the 
Times  Herald  but  was  turned  down.  He  went 
to  work  for  The  Morning  News. 

After  graduating  from  college,  he 
switched  from  the  editorial  to  the  entrepre- 
neurial side,  lined  up  some  investors  and 
t>egan  buying  weekly  newspapers.  He  was 
riinning  eight  by  age  25  but  eventually  sold 
them. 

In  the  mld-1970's,  he  got  Involved  with  a 
group  that  was  trying  to  revive  Scripps 
Howard's  defunct  Port  Worth  Press.  The 
venture  failed  after  three  months. 

In  1976,  when  he  was  In  Westfleld,  Mass., 
looking  at  the  daily  newspaper  for  possible 
acquisition,  he  made  a  fateful  friendship. 
He  met  Houston  banking  and  Insurance 
tycoon  Joseph  Allbritton.  who  was  also 
looking  at  the  paper. 

At  the  time.  Allbritton  owned  the  Wash- 
ington Star  and  was  considering  buying  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  He  hired  Singleton 
to  run  the  Westfleld  paper.  Singleton  quick- 
ly rose  through  the  ranks  to  become  head  of 
Allbritton  Communications'  newspaper  divi- 
sion. 

One  of  his  jobs  was  to  look  at  newspapers 
for  possible  acquisition.  In  1981.  he  became 
president  of  the  Trenton  Times  shortly 
after  Allbritton  bought  It  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

It  Is  said  that  Allbritton  taught  Singleton 
the  l>elt-tlghtenlng.  staff-cutting  methods 
that  he  Is  expected  to  use  In  Dallas. 

Within  five  months  of  buying  the  Times. 
Allbritton  trimmed  the  employee  roster 
from  373  to  259.  Twenty-four  of  the  paper's 
86  reporters  and  editors  were  fired  In  the 
first  week.  In  the  next  year  there  was  very 
heavy  turnover,  according  to  former  em- 
ployees. 

"He  usually  has  to  let  go  a  considerable 
percentage  of  people."  Sachsman  said.  "Fre- 
quently it  is  the  people  in  the  backshop  as 
often  as  the  people  In  editorial.  He  doesn't 
do  it  himself.  What  he  does  Is  bring  in  very 
good  newspaper  editors  and  gives  them  the 
onerous  task  of  bringing  the  staff  down." 

Sachsman  said  Singleton  only  takes  those 
measures  at  money-losing  newspapers. 

"I  don't  think  he  has  had  to  do  any  of 
that  kind  of  thing  In  Gloucester  or  Salem, 
any  of  the  central  New  Jersey  papers.  Those 
were  doing  alright." 

Singleton  worked  for  Allbritton  until  late 
1983.  Months  later,  he  launched  his  first 
venture  by  buying  the  30.000-dally  circula- 
tion Gloucester  County  Times  and  formed 
Gloucester  County  Times  Co.  His  partners 
were  John  Buzzetta,  publisher  of  the  Herald 
News  of  Passaic.  N.J..  and  Richard  B.  Scud- 
der.  former  owner  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News. 

Shortly  after  that  purchase,  the  company 
iMught  the  I2.000-daily  circulation  Today's 
Sunbeam  In  Salem,  N.J. 

In  April  1985.  he  formed  Garden  State 
Newspapers  and  acquired  several  other  New 
Jersey  properties:  The  Dispatch  In  Union 
City,  circulation  30.878;  The  Journal,  of 
Elizabeth,  circulation  32.500;  The  Herald 
News  of  Passaic,  circulation  58,055;  The 
News  of  Patterson,  circulation  41,299;  and 
The  Advance  of  Dover,  circulation  9,296. 

Garden  State  Is  a  joint  venture  with  the 
Richmond.  VA..  conununlcatlons  giant 
Media  General,  which  is  a  stockholder. 

In  all.  MediaNews  Group,  the  holding 
company  for  the  Garden  State  and  the 
Gloucester  County  companies,  owns  papers 
in  Ohio,  Idaho,  New  Jersey,  California, 
Washington,  Michigan  and  Texas. 

Most  of  the  newspapers  he  takes  over  are 
non-union,  Sachsman  said.  "When  he  takes 
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them  over  they  are  either  slightly  profitable 
or  marginal,"  he  said. 

The  Dallas  acquisition,  however.  Is  a  horse 
of  a  totally  different  color. 

Butcher  said  the  paper  could  lose  as  much 
as  $5  million  this  year.  Times  Mirror's  first 
quarter  1986  earnings  fell  22  percent  this 
year,  the  first  time  they  have  fallen  since  it 
bought  the  Times  Herald  in  1970. 

And  since  the  Morning  News,  according  to 
June  figures,  has  a  57  percent  market  share 
of  advertising,  that  losing  trend  could  con- 
tinue. 

"If  anybody  can  turn  it  around  he  can," 
Sachsman  said.  "That's  his  thing." 

Butcher  said  If  Singleton  cuts  some  of  the 
new  news  products  that  Times  Mirror  Insti- 
tuted and  perhaps  makes  some  staff  cuts  he 
could  make  up  to  $20  million  in  1987. 

"Times  Mirror  made  a  tremendous  com- 
mitment of  resources,"  she  said.  "If  he  just 
makes  those  cuts,  then  he'U  make  money." 

Butcher  said  the  paper  could  survive  at 
least  until  1997,  by  which  time  Singleton 
will  have  made  his  original  investment 
twice. 

But  it  is  not  clear  what  effect  the  news 
cutbacks  would  have  on  the  quality  of  Jour- 
nalism at  the  Times  Herald. 

Buzzetta,  publisher  of  the  Herald-News  In 
Passaic,  said  Singleton  has  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  quality  journalism.  His  philosophy. 
Buzzetta  said,  is  to  emphasize  local  news. 

Some  former  staffers  at  the  Trenton 
Times  said  Allbritton  and  Singleton  tended 
to  lean  toward  t>oosterism  and  favored  many 
short  stories  on  community  news  over  re- 
gional or  In-depth  Issue  pieces. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  newspapers  out  there 
that  don't  operate  out  of  Journalism  text- 
books," Sachsman  said.  "He  has  papers  that 
win  awards,  that  turn  out  a  good  product. 
He  also  has  places  where  they  have  to  listen 
to  what  the  business  department  says. 

"The  bottom  line  is  that  he  keeps  newspa- 
pers alive.  That  is  a  very  fundamental  ques- 
tion: Do  you  want  a  newspaper  that's  alive 
or  one's  that  dead?  Ask  someone  who  used 
to  work  at  The  (Philadelphia)  Bulletin." 


DIPLOMATIC  DECEITS— REAGAN. 
CONTADORA,  AND  THE  CON- 
TRAS 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  blocked  the  Conta- 
dora  group's  attempt  to  reach  a  regional 
peace  agreement  in  Central  America  despite 
Its  protestations  of  support  for  Contadora.  The 
following  report  from  the  (Council  on  Hemi- 
spheric Affairs  [CXJHA]  summarizes  the  history 
of  this  effort.  It  is  important  that  we  bear  these 
findings  in  mir»d  and  pressure  tfie  White 
H(}use  to  make  more  sincere  efforts  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution  to  (Central  America's  strife. 
The  report  was  written  by  COHA  senior  re- 
search fellow  David  MacMichael,  who  Is  a 
counterinsurgency  specialist  and  former  ana- 
lyst for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
(5oHA  research  associate  Peter  Brandriss. 
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Diplomatic  Deceits— Reagan,  Contadora, 

AND  THE  CONTRAS 

(By  David  MacMichael  and  Peter  Brandriss, 
Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs) 
For  the  last  three  years  President  Rea- 
gan's ot>sessive  pursuit  of  contra  funding, 
and  the  Contadora  Group's  obsessive  pur- 
suit of  a  regional  peace  agreement,  have 
seemed  to  go  on  Interminably.  Yet  while  the 
Contadora  process  largely  dragged  on,  and 
indeed  owed  much  of  Its  ralson  d'etre  to  the 
White  House's  success  In  keeping  the  contra 
war  alive  In  Nicaragua,  the  relationship  was 
not  in  the  least  symmetrical.  On  the  con- 
trary, were  Contadora  to  succeed,  contra 
funding,  and  the  Reagan  administration's 
entire  regional  strategy,  would  be  left  high 
and  dry. 

Consequently,  with  recent  progress  on 
Contadora  apparently  raising  the  dreaded 
spectre  of  peace,  and  contra  funding  fight- 
ing heavy  weather  In  Congress,  the  White 
House  decided  to  handle  the  Iwthersome 
Latin  diplomats  for  good— and  Contadora, 
may  now,  at  last,  t>e  dead. 

Along  with  Contadora  went  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  the  administration's  pretense  that  It 
actually  supports  Contadora,  and  only 
backed  the  contras  to  "pressure  "  the  Sandi- 
nistas into  negotiations.  That  pretense  had 
long  since  been  exposed  In  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  mere  hypocrisy  and 
sham. 

Only  the  most  naive  observer  could  have 
persisted  In  buying  the  administration's  sin- 
cerity after  the  embarrassing  events  of  Sep- 
tember 1984,  when  Managua  unexpectedly 
offered  to  sign  the  first  Contadora  draft 
treaty.  The  United  States  had  publicly  en- 
dorsed the  treaty  In  the  belief  that  Nicara- 
gua would  not  sign,  and  In  the  face  of  Nicar- 
agua's sudden  readiness  to  accept  the 
accord,  reversed  course  and  blatantly  forced 
Its  Central  American  clients— Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  and  Honduras— to  withdraw  their 
support  of  the  Contadora  treaty. 

Not  to  be  caught  off-guard  again,  the 
White  House  stayed  on  top  of  the  deUlls  of 
Contadora  since  then,  maUng  sure  that 
nothing  slipped  by  that  would  force  Wash- 
ington Into  such  an  embarrassingly  obvious 
spoiler  role  again.  When  Nicaragua  refused 
to  sign  the  latest  draft  treaty  In  April,  de- 
spite favorable  signs  by  the  other  Central 
American  countries.  Washington  finally  felt 
It  had  put  Nicaragua  just  where  It  wanted. 
Reagan  crowed  that  Nicaragua  had  "torpe- 
doed" Contadora.  proving  once  and  for  all 
who  really  stood  for  peace  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  then  things  l)ecame  complicated. 

Even  as  the  Administration  charged  Nica- 
ragua with  killing  Contadora.  and  was  reac- 
tivating its  stalled  drive  for  contra  aid  In 
Congress,  newly  appointed  Special  Envoy  to 
Central  America  PhUip  Hablb  wrote  to  Rep. 
Jim  Slattery  (D-Kans.)  that  the  United 
States  would  not  interfere  with  a  "compre- 
hensive and  verifiable  "  treaty  and.  upon  sig- 
nature, would  end  military  assistance  to  the 
contras.  Almost  simultaneously.  Nicaragua 
said  It  would  resume  negotiations  on  the 
two  disputed  portions  of  the  treaty.  Further 
talks  were  scheduled  for  June,  and  the  Con- 
tadora foreign  ministers  set  a  June  6  dead- 
line for  signing. 

The  White  House  suddenly  realized  that  It 
had  assumed  victory  too  early,  and  in  its 
panic,  appeared  to  lose  control  of  the  situa- 
tion. Trying  to  outsmart  the  Democratic 
House  leadership,  frustrated  OOP  congress- 
man spumed  the  McCurdy  compromise  pro- 
posal and  sought  to  force  an  all  or  nothing 
rematch  through  a  risky  discharge  petition 
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procedure.  This  maneuver  failed,  leaving 
the  issue  in  limbo. 

Furious  GOP  rightwlngers,  led  by  Rep. 
Jack  Kemp  (R-NY),  went  into  a  frenzy  over 
the  hapless  Habib  and  anyone,  such  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  Shultz,  who  stood 
behind  him.  Confusion  reigned  as  every  arm 
of  the  administration  seemed  to  flail  about 
independently.  The  Department  of  Defense 
issued  a  report  on  the  apocalyptic  conse- 
quences of  signing  an  effective  security 
agreement,  while  the  White  House  and 
State  Department  scrambled  to  disavow  the 
study.  In  the  midst  of  mayhem  even  Reagan 
remained  silent  on  Nicaragua. 

Some  observers  saw  the  entire  affair  as  a 
Shultz-Habib  initiative  recognizing  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  contra  policy  and  indicat- 
ing a  willingness  to  co-exist  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas. Others  saw  it  as  a  Machiavellian  ma- 
neuver to  discredit,  once  and  for  all,  the  "ac- 
commodationists"  who  believed  a  negotiated 
settlement  with  Nicaragua  was  possible. 

Despite  confusion  and  suspicion,  the  possi- 
bilities apparently  opened  by  the  Habib 
letter  raised  new  hopes  for  Contadora  and 
encouraged  opponents  of  contra  aid.  The 
Sandinista  government  indicated  that,  even 
without  a  prior  U.S.  commitment  to  end  aid 
to  the  contras.  it  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
June  6  signing  deadline.  In  addition,  Nicara- 
gua proposed  not  just  arras  reduction,  but 
the  total  elimination  of  "offensive"  arms 
from  Central  America,  including  all  military 
aircraft,  helicopters  and  tanks— precisely 
the  items  most  cited  by  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration as  evidence  of  Manaugua's  aggres- 
sive intentions. 

At  the  Esquipulas.  Guatemala,  sununit 
meeting  of  Central  American  presidents, 
Daniel  Ortega  went  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
confrontation  with  his  counterparts  that 
would  endanger  an  accord,  even  turning  the 
other  cheek  when  accused  of  not  being 
democratically  elected.  The  meeting  ended 
with  a  communique  unanimously  endorsing 
Contadora. 

At  this  point,  the  Reagan  administration 
finally  shook  off  the  blow  delivered  by  the 
sudden  reversal  of  its  Central  America  strat- 
egy, and  reentered  the  arena  poised  to  give 
Contadora  the  knock-out  punch.  Abandon- 
ing all  pretense,  Elliott  Abrams  said  the 
Habib  letter  had  been  "erroneous."  The 
President  lashed  out  at  the  Sandinistas  and 
at  congressional  opponents  of  contra  aid 
who  were  "so  naive"  as  to  believe  a  Conta- 
dora treaty  would  solve  anything.  Visiting 
President  Jose  Azcona  Hoya  of  Honduras  re- 
ceived $61  million  in  aid  for  saying  all  the 
right  things  about  the  demonic  Sandinistas. 
On  June  10,  an  apprehensive  President 
Reagan  offered  to  halve  his  contra  aid  re- 
quest to  $50  million  if  Congress  would  hurry 
and  pass  it. 

The  greatest  triumph,  though,  was  to  fi- 
nally force  Washington's  Central  American 
allies  to  Join  the  administration  in  discard- 
ing the  pretense  that  regional  security  and 
disarmament  were  ever  really  the  issue.  The 
actual  provisions  of  the  Contadora  treaty, 
excruciatingly  worked  out  over  the  last 
three  years,  were  suddenly  Irrelevant,  as  Ni- 
caragua's neighbors  backed  Reagan  in  effec- 
tively asserting  that  no  balanced  Contadora 
treaty  could  ever  be  acceptable  t>ecause  the 
Sandinista's,  being  deceitful  communists, 
would  not  comply  with  it  in  any  case. 
Period. 

On  June  12,  the  foreign  ministers  of  both 
EI  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  issued  a  joint 
statement  declaring  the  peace  process  at  an 
end.  Not  enough,  they  said,  had  been  de- 
manded of  Nicaragua  in  the  way  of  democ- 
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ratization.  They  called  for  a  meeting  of 
their  nations  plus  Guatemala  and  Hondu- 
ras—pointedly excluding  Nicaragua— to 
draft  a  new  document  which  would  subse- 
quently be  presented,  almost  as  an  ultima- 
tum, to  Managua. 

Meanwhile,  poor  Habib  was  forced  to  eat 
political  crow.  In  a  speech  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco World  Affairs  Council  on  June  16, 
Habib  denounced  the  Contadora  Treaty 
that  he  had  so  recently  endorsed,  and  sav- 
aged the  Nicaraguan  leaders  (none  of  whom 
he  has  bothered  to  meet)  as  "Leninist  ad- 
venturers who  were  able  to  steal  a  whole 
country." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  extraordi- 
nary crudity  with  which  the  Administration 
has  murdered  Contadora— the  open  manipu- 
lation of  the  Central  American  leaders  and 
the  pathetic  performance  of  Habib  under 
pressure— will  win  votes  for  contra  aid.  The 
overall  impression  has  been  one  of  botch 
and  butchery  beside  which  Nicaragua  has 
looked  both  conciliatory  and  principled. 
However,  the  administration  has  at  least 
blocked,  for  now,  the  awful  prospect  of  a 
Central  American  settlement  it  has  not  dic- 
Uted. 
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CHILDHOOD  VACCINE 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1986 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  action 
is  urgently  needed  by  Congress  to  ensure  the 
continued  supply  of  reasonably  priced  child- 
hood vaccines. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  this  has  t>een  a 
matter  of  particular  concern  to  me.  The  size 
and  unpredictatNJity  of  liability  claims  against 
pharmaceutical  firms  that  manufacture  vac- 
cines have  dramatically  increased  the  cost  of 
vaccines  while  threatening  their  supply.  Pro- 
ducers are  unwilling  to  assume  the  financial 
risks  associated  with  producir>g  these  vac- 
cines, and  as  a  result  we  are  dependent  In 
many  cases  on  just  one  firm  to  produce  a 
given  vaccine. 

Legislation  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  5260, 
the  Childhood  Vaccine  Protection  Act,  would 
provide  some  stability  to  the  vaccine  market 
by  reducing  the  unpredictable  liability  burden 
on  manufacturers  while  continuing  to  allow 
those  who  are  injured  by  the  administration  of 
vaccines  to  be  justly  compensated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  irKlude  testimor^  I  presented  on  this 
matter  July  25,  during  a  hearing  of  the  House 
Energy    arxJ    Commerce    Subcommittee    on 
Health  and  the  Erwironment.  I  urged  the  com- 
mittee, as  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
to  expedite  ttie  consideration  of  this  legislation 
so   that   we   can   take   Immediate   steps   to 
ensure  the  continued  supply  of  reasonably 
priced  childtxxxl  vaccines. 
TESTHfomr  or  United  States  Representa- 
tive C.W.  Bill  Younc  Before  the  House 
E^nergy  and  Commerce  Sdbcommxttxx  on 
Health  and  the  Environment 
Mi.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  l>efore  your  Committee  today 
regarding  the  very  serious  problems  that 
threaten  the  supply  of  childhood  vaccines. 


This  is  a  matter  I  have  t>een  particularly 
concerned  about  as  a  meml)er  of  the  Appro- 
priations Sut>committee  on  Health.  During 
our  hearings  the  past  two  years,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  troublesome  shortages  of  vac- 
cines and  their  rapidly  rising  cost  with  the 
Secretary  and  other  Department  witnesses. 

In  recognition  of  the  threat  any  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  childhood  vaccines  would 
pose  to  the  health  of  our  nation's  children, 
the  Secretary  convened  in  1985  a  special 
working  group  to  study  the  issue  of  vaccine 
supply  and  liability.  Based  on  the  group's 
meetings  and  its  report  issued  in  April  1985, 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  5260,  the  Childhood 
Vaccine  Protection  Act.  This  legislation  in- 
corporates many  of  the  concerns  and  sug- 
gestions expressed  by  the  working  group 
and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administration. 

The  working  group  reported  that  vaccines 
have  had  a  very  significant  impact  on  the 
improvement  in  the  health  of  our  nation's 
children.  In  fact,  almost  all  children  attend- 
ing pubic  schools  are  now  required  by  law  to 
receive  a  series  of  immunization  vaccines. 

A  small  number  of  children,  however, 
have  suffered  side  effects  of  varying  magni- 
tudes from  these  vaccines.  The  families  of 
the  children  have  rightfully  sought  dam- 
ages from  the  pharmaceutical  firms  that 
produced  the  vaccines  in  compensation  for 
any  illness  and  expense  caused  from  these 
unanticipated  side  effects. 

The  working  group  noted  that  the  surge 
in  liability  and  tort  claims  against  virtually 
all  businesses,  industries,  and  services  in  our 
nation  has  had  a  tremendous  Impact  in  par- 
ticular on  the  producers  of  vaccines.  The 
size  and  the  unpredictability  of  claims 
awarded  for  punitive  and  noneconomic  dam- 
ages, such  as  for  pain  and  suffering,  in  vac- 
cine-related cases  has  dramatically  driven 
up  the  cost  of  liability  insurance  for  manu- 
facturers. For  instance  Lederle  Laliorato- 
ries,  which  produces  the  DPT  vaccine  to 
protect  children  against  diptheria,  pertussis, 
and  tetanus,  estimates  that  $8  of  the  $11.40 
per  dose  of  its  vaccine  goes  to  cover  liability 
self-insurance  for  the  company.  This  is  the 
single  biggest  factor  in  the  dramatic  rise  in 
the  cost  of  immunization.  The  cost  of  a  dose 
of  DPT  has  increased  more  than  six-fold  in 
the  last  year,  and  almost  tripled  since  the 
t)eglnnlng  of  1986. 

The  current  liability  situation,  and  the  in- 
ability of  some  companies  to  find  insurers 
willing  to  cover  their  products,  serves  as  a 
strong  disincentive  to  pharmaceutical  firms 
to  produce  vaccines  and  to  develop  new  and 
improved  vaccine  formulas. 

Thfc  impact  on  the  vaccine  market  is  al- 
ready apparent.  There  are  currently  only 
two  firms  producing  the  DPT  vaccine,  and 
in  the  case  of  several  other  immunization 
vaccines,  there  are  only  single  distributors 
of  the  products.  This  has  resulted  in  period- 
ic shortages  of  some  vaccines  and  raises  the 
risk  of  widespread  shortages  if  any  of  these 
remaining  producers  should  find  it  economi- 
cally unfeasible  to  continue  production. 

The  increasing  cost  and  potential  short- 
ages of  vaccines  have  raised  serious  con- 
cerns among  pediatricians  in  Florida  with 
whom  I've  discussed  this  matter.  They  want 
to  find  an  answer  to  this  problem  which 
threatens  to  compromise  the  health  of  our 
children.  Despite  the  availability  of  the 
DPT  vaccine,  they  cite  statistics  from  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  that  the 
numl}er  of  pertussis,  or  whooping  cough, 
cases  reported  in  1985  was  almost  double 
the  numt>er  reported  in  1982.  If  the  supply 
of  this  vaccine  should  l>ecome  threatened  or 
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the  cost  l>ecomes  prohibitive,  the  number  of 
whooping  cough  cases  could  dramatically  in- 
crease. The  same  situation  could  one  day  de- 
velop for  any  of  the  vaccines  which  immu- 
nize our  children  against  diseases  such  as 
measles,  mumF>s,  rubella,  or  polio. 

My  legislation  would  lend  some  stability 
to  the  vaccine  market  by  making  the  insur- 
ing of  manufacturers  more  predictible  while 
continuing  to  allow  those  who  are  Injured  to 
be  compensated. 

First,  H.R.  5260  places  a  $100,000  limit  on 
any  claim  for  non-economic  losses  related  to 
the  administration  of  a  vaccine.  Second, 
there  would  l>e  no  limit  on  the  reimburse- 
ment a  family  could  receive  for  economic 
loss  associated  with  injuries  related  to  the 
vaccine.  And  third,  my  legislation  would 
eliminate  the  award  of  any  punitive  dam- 
ages relating  to  the  administration  of  a  vac- 
cine. 

The  legislation  also  seeks  to  address  the 
long-term  concerns  al>out  childhood  vac- 
cines by  establishing  an  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Childhood  Vaccines.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
and  comprised  of  experts  in  the  field  of  chil- 
dren's health  including  pediatricians,  repre- 
sentatives of  public  health  departments,  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  vaccines,  the  families  of 
children  who  have  suffered  injuries  due  to 
vaccines,  insurance  firms,  and  tort  attor- 
neys. 

The  Commission  would  l)e  charged  with 
reviewing:  the  compensation  policies  under 
current  law  for  vaccine-related  injuries,  cur- 
rent systems  for  supplying  safe  and  effec- 
tive vaccines,  the  status  of  research  into  im- 
proving vaccines  and  developing  new  vac- 
cines, vaccine  programs  in  other  countries, 
and  the  dissemination  of  vaccine  informa- 
tion to  health  care  professionals,  recipients, 
their  families,  and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  potential  for  severe 
shortages  of  childhood  vaccines  increases 
everyday  as  the  rising  costs  of  liability 
claims  against  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
challenges  the  manufacturers'  willingness  to 
assume  the  financial  risk  of  producing  vac- 
cines that  protect  the  health  of  our  nation's 
children.  Your  Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  holding  these  hearings  to  devel- 
op a  solution  to  the  problems  that  face  the 
producers  of  vaccines.  It's  my  hop)e  that  you 
will  favorably  consider  H.R.  5260,  my  legis- 
lation which  the  Administration  has  en- 
dorsed, so  that  we  can  take  immediate  steps 
to  ensure  the  continued  supply  of  reason- 
ably priced  childhood  vaccines.  Without 
some  move  to  resolve  this  critical  situation. 
Congress  could  be  faced  sometime  in  the 
near  future  with  the  need  for  emergency 
action  to  offset  major  shortages  in  the 
supply  of  childhood  vaccines. 
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Committee  on  July  23.  1986,  and  ordered 
transmitted  to  the  Budget  Committee  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1986.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  availability  of  a 
separate  t>ill  reflecting  our  committee's  actions 
will  facilitate  Member  and  public  understand- 
ing of  the  measure. 

Tt>ese  amendments  were  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  concurrent  resolution  for  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987,  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  120,  which  provided  for  a  re- 
duction in  Medicare  expenditures  of  S550  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1987  and  $3.3  billion  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  years.  The  provisions  ap- 
proved by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee are  designed  to  make  improvements  in 
the  Medicare  Program,  to  protect  elderiy  and 
disabled  beneficiaries  against  increased  costs 
or  reductions  in  services,  and  to  achieve  suffi- 
cient net  reductions  in  part  6  expenditures  so 
that,  when  combined  with  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
reconciliation  instructions  for  the  Medicare 
Program  are  met. 

The  budget  resolution  also  contained  funds 
for  specified  improvements  in  the  Medicaid 
Program  and  for  increased  services  under  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services  block 
grant  found  in  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  Medicaid  initiatives  assumed  in  the 
resolution,  and  contained  in  tfie  committee's 
recommendations,  would  (1)  allow  poor  preg- 
nant women  and  infants  up  to  age  1 ,  and  poor 
aged  and  disabled  p>ersons,  with  Incomes  up 
to  the  poverty  line,  to  have  access  to  Medic- 
aid services  at  State  option;  (2)  allow  States 
to  offer  the  low-income  elderiy  and  disabled 
protection  against  the  burdens  of  Medicare 
cost-sharing  requirements;  and  (3)  hold  cer- 
tain States  harmless  in  fiscal  year  1987 
against  the  loss  of  funds  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  matching  formula  for  Medicaid 
which  were  adopted  as  part  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Omnibus  Budget  Recorraliation  Act  of 
1986,  Public  Uw  99-272. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  amendments  as  part  of  the  Budget 
Committee's  Omnibus  Reconciliation  bill. 


MEDICARE    AND   MEDICAID    AND 
MATERNAL  AND  CHILD 

HEALTH  BUDGET  RECONCILIA- 
TION AMENDMENTS  OP  1986, 
H.R.  5287 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  Jxdy  29,  1986 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing H.R.  5287,  the  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid and  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Budget 
Reconciliation  Amendments  of  1986.  Tt>ese 
amendments  were  reported  in  the  form  of  a 
committee  print  by  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
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pletely  excluded  from  Federal  income  tax- 
ation. In  contrast,  however,  the  pensions  re- 
ceived by  public  employees  who  were  not 
covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act  were  fully 
taxable  at  prevailing  tax  rates.  It  is  Important 
to  note  that  public  pensions  take  the  place  of 
Social  Security  benefits  for  noncovered  em- 
ployees. Under  Public  Law  98-21,  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  are  taxed  for  recipients  whose 
taxable  income — excluding  Social  Security- 
plus  one-half  of  their  Social  Security  benefits 
and  any  interest  received  on  tax-exempt 
t>onds  exceeds  an  established  t>ase  anwunt. 
The  Ijase  amount  for  an  individual  is  $25,000; 
the  base  amount  for  a  married  couple  filing  a 
joint  return  is  $32,000.  For  a  married  couple 
filing  separately,  the  base  amount  is  zero. 
These  base  amounts  will  remain  fixed  and  will 
rrat  be  indexed  to  inflation.  The  new  t>ase 
amounts  also  apply  to  "Tier  I"— the  so-called 
Social  Security  portion— of  railroad  retirement 
benefits. 

Urtder  this  legislation,  a  public  employee 
would  be  able  to  deduct  that  portion  of  their 
Government  pension  up  to  the  maximum  al- 
lowable Social  Security  retirement  benefit  for 
an  individual  from  their  gross  Income. 

It  Is  fundamentally  unfair  to  continue  to  tax 
the  retirement  benefits  of  public  employees 
differently  than  the  Social  Security  retirement 
benefits  of  private  sector  employees,  especial- 
ly in  light  of  the  fact  that  public  employees 
had  no  choice  as  to  wt>ether  their  employ- 
ers—a Federal,  State,  or  local  unit  of  govern- 
ment—participated in  the  Social  Security 
System  or  established  a  public  employees 
pension  plan. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  nr>e  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
fairness  for  public  employees. 


PUBLIC  PENSION  PARITY  ACT 
OF  1986 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  re- 
introducir>g  a  bill  which  I  previously  introduced 
in  the  98th  Congress  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  for  that  fXHtion  of  a 
governmental  pension  received  by  an  individ- 
ual which  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  ben- 
efits  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  whk:h  could  have  been  excluded  from 
inconf>e  for  the  taxable  year.  In  short,  this  bill 
attempts  to  treat  the  pension  income  of  public 
employees  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Social 
Security  income  of  retirees  from  employment 
in  the  private  sector. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments  of  1983,  Public  Law  98-21, 
Social  Security  retirement  benefits  were  com- 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  ZOMBIE 
S&L'S 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare to  debate  and  vote  on  H.R.  4907— FSLIC 
recapitalization— I  woukj  like  to  note  a  charac- 
terization by  Prof.  Edward  Kane  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  the  Nation's  foremost  author- 
ity on  the  savings  and  loan  crisis.  Dr.  Kane 
defines  a  zombie  S&L  as  an  "institutk>nal 
corpse  capable  of  locomotion  and  various 
forms  of  malefic  behavior."  Zombie  S&L's  can 
report  neither  positive  capital  nor  positive 
income,  even  if  enormous  accounting  freedom 
is  exercised.  Kane  puts  the  numljer  of  zombie 
S&L's  at  between  250  to  500 — or  one-twelfth 
to  one-sixth  of  the  3,250  S&L's  total— GAO, 
last  year,  put  the  number  at  459.  Last  week, 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  verified 
this  number  to  me,  while  noting  that  it  is  now 
higher. 

The  incentives  facing  a  zombie  or  near- 
zombie  lead  it  to  operate  in  a  go-for-broke 
mode,  characterized  by  too  short  investment 
horizons  and  high  risk  investnDents. 

On  the  regulatory  side,  H.R.  4907  recog- 
nizes that  FSLIC's  own  financial  condition  pre- 
vents it  from  doing  its  intended  job.  WitfXHit 
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question,  FSLIC  needs  to  be  recapitalized. 
Equally,  FSLIC  needs  a  new  mode  of  oper- 
ation. Regrettably,  H.R.  4907  igrKxes  the  latter 
and  irudequately  addresses  tt>e  fofmer.  At  the 
same  time,  it  makes  a  sham  of  budget  ac- 
counting and  tfiereby  establishes  a  terrible 
precedent 

The  statement  on  this  subject  by  the 
Shadow  FirarKtal  Regulatory  Committee  fol- 
lows: 

Rec/uttalizing  FSLIC  and  Zokbie  S&L's 

According  to  estimates  reported  by  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  as  of  mid- 
1985  461  S&Ls  with  SI  13  billion  of  assets 
were  operating  with  negative  net  worth,  as 
defined  by  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  (GAAP).  For  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  the  deficit  aggregated  $3V^  billion. 
The  number  of  economically  or  market- 
value  Insolvent  S&L  associations  is  underes- 
timated by  GAAP,  since  GAAP  includes  as 
assets  goodwill  and  other  intangibles  carried 
at  "IXMk"  values.  In  essence,  economically 
insolvent  S&L£  are  de  facto  nationalized:  in 
practice,  they  are  appropriately  described  as 
"aombies." 

The  zombie  development  has  reached  its 
present  stage  for  several  reasons.  Superviso- 
ry monitoring  and  information  development 
systems  for  S&Ls  have  been  inadequate. 
The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  chose 
to  defer  oversight  problems:  operating  and 
valuation  losses  were  concealed  by  novel 
and  irregular  regulatory  accounting  princi- 
ples (RAP)  and  the  use  of  a  liquidity  crite- 
rion to  differentiate  l>etween  the  viable  and 
zombie  institutions.  The  availability  to  in- 
solvent Institutions  of  FSLIC  guarantees  of 
deposits  has  enabled  most  of  these  institu- 
tions to  pass  the  liquidity  test  and  continue 
in  operation. 

The  presence  of  S&L  zombies  raises  three 
issues  of  public  policy.  First,  SSth  zombies 
must  be  kept  from  absorbing  additional 
FSLIC  resources  by  the  contamination  of 
healthy  institutions  and  through  future  op- 
erating losses.  This  suggests  the  need  for  ex- 
peditious recapitalization,  public  conserva- 
torship, interindustry  takeover,  or  closure 
of  these  entities,  since  existing  regulations 
have  been  Ineffective  in  curbing  the  zombie 
practice  of  bidding  up  deposit  rates.  Healthy 
institutions  are  also  weakened  by  agency- 
imposed.  across-the-t>oard  increases  in  de- 
posit insurance  premiums. 

The  second  problem  is  to  distribute  the 
economic  losses  already  imposed  on  FSLIC. 
A  1982  resolution  expressed  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  U.S.  might  l>e  avaUable  to  potential 
claimants  against  FSLIC  reserves.  If  these 
potential  claims  were  now  to  come  due. 
FSLIC  would  be  unable  to  meet  them  from 
Its  present  resources.  An  injection  of  sub- 
stantial new  capital  into  FSLIC  would  be  re- 
quired. Although  the  largest  possible  part  of 
this  capital  injection  should  come  In  some 
way  from  the  thrift  industry,  recent  propos- 
als for  new  infusions  to  FSLIC  from  ad- 
vances by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  do 
not  fully  resolve  the  problem. 

The  third  policy  requirement  is  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  this  development  in  the 
future.  A  central  element  of  reform  must  be 
an  early  elimination  of  well-known  weak- 
nesses. This  applies  to  ttanks  as  well  as  to 
SSils.  A  threshold  for  the  "wind-up"  of  an 
institution's  position  should  be  established 
at  some  level  of  net  worth  above  zero.  Ideal- 
ly, such  net  worth  should  be  defined  in 
market  terms— that  Is.  balance  sheet  and 
off-balance  sheet  positions  should  be 
marked  to  market  at  frequent  intervals  to 
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provide  an  estimate  of  economic  net  worth. 
Recent  proposals  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  increase  capital  and  liquidity 
requirements,  to  move  away  from  RAP  ac- 
counting, and  to  strengthen  oversight  of 
credit  quality  represent  steps  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 


THE  SANDINISTA  REGIME  IN 
NICARAGUA:  A  SAD  SEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  BR(X)MFIELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sandi- 
nistas recently  celebrated  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  their  coming  to  power  in  Nicaragua. 
While  they  marked  their  regime's  birthday  In 
grand  style,  the  masses  in  that  country  had 
little  to  celebrate. 

Thanks  to  failed  scxialist  policies,  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  is  In  shambles.  The  store 
shelves  are  bare. 

Nicaragua  is  an  armed  camp  with  Soviet 
and  Cuban  advisers,  and  billions  in  Soviet- 
made  equipment.  In  spite  of  massive  econom- 
ic problems,  the  comandantes  persist  in  ex- 
porting their  failed  revolution  to  neighboring 
countries. 

"Divine  mobs"  attack  the  homes  of  those 
wtx)  criticize  the  Sar>dlnistas.  Ask  the  Miskito 
Indians  to  talk  about  human  rights  urxJer  ttie 
junta. 

The  church  and  its  priests  are  under  attack. 
What  happened  to  the  last  free  newspaper  in 
that  country? 

There  was  clearly  little  to  celebrate  In  Ma- 
nagua In  recent  days  as  the  comandantes 
cheered  on  ttieir  so-called  revolutionary  tri- 
umph. I  agree  with  the  (Dontras.  It's  time  for  a 
change. 


EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  22,  the 
people  Of  Baltimore  lost  a  good  friend  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  lost  a  distinguished 
former  Memt)er.  Congressman  Edward  A.  Gar- 
matz  died  on  July  22  at  his  home  in  Baltimore. 
He  was  63.  He  lived  a  long  and  useful  life. 

Here  in  Congress,  Congressman  Garmatz 
will  be  best  remembered  for  his  distinguished 
service  as  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  It  was  during  his 
watch  on  that  important  committee  that  the 
House  passed  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970. 

This  act  provided  a  vital  boost  to  our  Na- 
tion's shipping  industry.  It  also  provided  a 
much-needed  txrast  to  the  economy  of  Balti- 
more through  the  creation  of  new  jobs  in  cxjr 
shiptxjilding  and  ship  repair  yards. 

Eddie  Garmatz  is  gone,  but  he  will  long  be 
rememt)ered.  His  career  and  his  contnbufions 
are  best  summarized  in  two  editorials  which 
appeared  recently  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  these  editorials 
into  the  (Congressional  Record  so  that  they 
too  can  become  part  of  our  Nation's  history, 
just  like  the  man  I'll  always  remember  as  "Mr. 
Garmatz." 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  23,  19861 

Garmatz  is  Dead  at  83:  Was  City 
Congressman 

(By  E>avid  Michael  Ettlin) 

Eklward  A.  Garmatz.  who  maneuvered  his 
way  through  Baltimore's  old  ward-and-pre- 
cinct  political  system  to  become  a  feisty  and 
powerful  13-term  congressman,  died  at  his 
Lake  Avenue  home  last  night  of  lung 
cancer.  He  was  83. 

Mr.  Garmatz.  for  whom  the  federal  court- 
house in  Baltimore  is  named,  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1947 
through  1972  and  was  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
when  he  chose  not  to  run  for  a  14th  term. 

A  native  of  East  Baltimore  and  product  of 
the  city's  public  schools.  Buddie  Garmatz  was 
an  electrician  by  trade  and  worked,  among 
other  places,  for  the  American  Brewery 
here  before  getting  his  first  reward  for  an 
increasingly  active  role  as  a  soldier  in  pre- 
cinct and  ward  politics— a  clerkship  with  the 
Maryland  Racing  Commission. 

Mr.  Garmatz  recalled,  in  a  1972  interview, 
asking  Democratic  Party  Ixtsses  to  name 
him  as  the  replacement  for  a  police  magis- 
trate who  had  entered  military  service  in 
World  War  II. 

"It  was  a  better-paying  job,  $4,000  a  year," 
he  said.  "Now  they  get  $25,000  a  year  and 
you  can't  get  near  them  with  a  10-foot 
pole." 

And  he  recalled  how  another  magistrate— 
in  a  thinly  veiled  reference  to  petty  bribes- 
advised  him.  "Eddie,  don't  be  one  of  those 
$15  Judges." 

"I  never  took  a  nickel,"  he  said. 

He  had  no  legal  experience,  but  then,  he 
said,  legal  experience  was  not  necessary: 
"All  you  need  is  a  little  2  plus  2  equals  4 
common  sense." 

But  Mr.  Garmatz  had  more  than  common 
sense— he  had  political  savvy.  He  allied  him- 
self with  one  of  Baltimore's  most  powerful 
politicians,  Thomas  J.  D'Alesandro  Jr..  man- 
aging his  successful  campaigns  for  Congress 
and  then,  in  1947.  for  mayor. 

"I  used  to  put  a  quarter-barrel  of  l)eer  in 
the  back  of  my  car  and  drive  around  and 
find  somelMdy  having  a  birthday  party  or 
something,  and  we'd  set  it  up  and  15  to  25 
people  would  come  in,"  Mr.  Garmatz  re- 
called. ""Then  Tommy  would  just  drop  by  ac- 
cidentally, you  know,  and  say  Hi'  all  around 
and  then  we'd  leave  and  go  set  up  another 
one." 

Tommy  D'Alesandro  returned  the  favor, 
orchestrating  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Gar- 
matz by  the  Democratic  Central  Committee 
for  the  vacant  3rd  Congressional  District 
seat— a  seat  he  won  in  the  1947  special  elec- 
tion and  would  keep  for  the  next  quarter- 
century. 

A  staunch  friend  of  shipping  and  lal>or— 
Mr.  Garmatz  proudly  retained  his  meml)er- 
ship  in  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  (AFL-CIO)— he  fought 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  on  l>ehalf  of  that  constituency 
and  these  ideals:  Maryland  shipbuilding 
first,  American  shipbuilding  second,  and  for- 
eign shipbuilding  never. 

He  was  the  driving  force  t>ehind  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970,  which  was  aimed 
at  reviving  the  American  fleet. 
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In  1965,  Mr.  Garmatz  saw  his  political 
power  threatened.  The  Supreme  Court's 
""one  man,  one  vote"  ruling,  which  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  failed  to  resolve  in  its  regular 
session,  would  have  cut  away  a  sizable 
chunk  of  his  bailiwick,  which  cut  across 
East  and  Southeast  Baltimore  and  the  heart 
of  the  central  city. 

He  would  have  wound  up  with  a  portion  of 
Anne  Arundel  County.  He  said  he  would  t)e 
happier  if  the  Dundalk  area  of  Baltimore 
County  were  added  to  his  district  instead: 
"They  are  more  my  type  of  people.  They 
are  maritime  people." 

And  the  "maritime  people"  regarded  him 
as  one  of  their  type,  too. 

In  the  1964  campaign,  in  which  he  defeat- 
ed City  Councilman  John  A.  Pica  In  the  pri- 
mary (he  was  unopposed  In  the  general  elec- 
tion), Thomas  W.  Gleason,  in  a  personal 
letter  sent  to  each  longshoreman,  cited  Mr. 
Garmatz  as  "one  of  the  best  friends  the 
longshoremen  have  ever  had. 

"Eddie  Garmatz  not  only  is  a  friend  of  the 
longshoremen  and  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  but  he  is  one  of  the 
best  friends  lalx)r  has  ever  had  in  Congress 
...  a  card-carrying  union  man." 

All  the  praise  did  not  come  from  labor. 
After  hearings  regarding  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Conmiisslon,  Rear  Adm.  John  Harlee 
said  the  "entire  commission  feels  that  the 
state  of  Maryland  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
congressman  who  is  so  deeply  interested  in 
our  maritime  affairs  and  in  our  nation's 
world  trade  and  commerce." 

In  1963,  he  opposed  a  contract  for 
"Juml)o-izing"  (extending  the  length  of  a 
vessel)  two  Navy  ships  l)ecause  the  midsec- 
tions were  to  t)e  built  in  Japan.  He  wanted 
work  to  t>e  done  in  private  American  yards, 
keeping  those  yards  available  in  case  of  a 
national  emergency. 

He  felt  so  strongly  atx>ut  American-first 
shipbuilding  that  in  1962  he  criticized  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  for  voyaging  to  Europe  on 
the  British  liner  Queen  Elizat>eth  instead  of 
the  "queen  of  the  Atlantic"— the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Garmatz  cited  health  reasons  for  his 
decision  in  1972  not  to  seek  re-election,  re- 
versing the  announcement  a  year  earlier 
that  he  would  run  again. 

Had  he  run  again,  Mr.  Garmatz  would 
have  faced— l)ecause  of  redistricting— a  con- 
test against  then-freshman  Representative 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes  in  the  3rd  District  or  could 
have  decided  to  run  in  Anne  Arundel  Coun- 
ty's then  new  4th  District. 

"I  feared  no  opponent  then,  nor  do  I  fear 
any  now,"  Mr.  Garmatz  said  in  announcing 
his  retirement.  "I  have  always  been  known 
to  fight  hard  and  clean  campaigns  down  to 
their  very  end.  and  to  stand  up  to  smy  oppo- 
sition. In  this  respect  I  have  not  changed. " 

Mr.  Garmatz  found  himself  faced  with  a 
new  opponent  in  1977  in  the  form  of  federal 
prosecutors. 

Out  of  office  more  than  four  years,  he  was 
indicted  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  accept 
$15,000  in  brilies  from  two  shipping  compa- 
nies in  return  for  promoting  legislation  fa- 
vorable to  those  firms. 

The  indictment  was  returned,  after  a  six- 
month  investigation,  by  a  grand  jury  panel 
meeting  in  the  federal  courthouse  that  had 
just  been  named  for  him. 

The  dedication  of  an  abstract  sculpture 
commissioned  for  the  outside  of  the  Gar- 
matz courthouse  was  postponed  until  resolu- 
tion of  the  case— dismissal  in  January  1978, 
at  the  request  of  the  prosecutors,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  their  key  witness,  the 
president  of  United  States  Lines,  had  fabri- 
cated evidence. 
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Mr.  Garmatz.  leaving  the  courthouse,  told 
a  reporter  he  knew  that  "the  name  Garmatz 
is  going  to  remain  on  the  building." 

On  learning  of  Mr.  Garmatz's  death  last 
night,  the  aging  Mr.  D'Alesandro  declared, 
"Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  have 
lost  a  fine  public  servant.  His  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  did  much  for  the  port  of 
Baltimore  and  the  state  of  Maryland.  I've 
always  found  him  humane,  kind,  sincere, 
and  he's  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  I  mourn 
his  loss." 

Mr.  Garmatz.  who  lived  on  East  Lake 
Avenue,  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  49  years, 
the  former  Ruth  Thelma  Burchard,  and  a 
sister,  who  had  t>een  his  top  aide.  Elizabeth 
Garmatz  of  Washington. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  incomplete 
last  night. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  24.  1986] 
Edward  A  Garmatz 

The  Port  of  Baltimore  lost  a  long-time 
friend  when  Edward  A.  Garmatz  died  Tues- 
day night  at  age  83.  He  served  in  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  from  1947  to  1972.  a  time 
when  the  national  maritime  industry  grew 
and  prospered.  Nowhere  was  this  truer  than 
in  Baltimore,  which  flourished  in  large 
measure  t>ecause  of  Mr.  Garmatz'  efforts  on 
liehalf  of  his  city  and  state  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  during  his  latter  years  In  office. 

As  a  pwwerful  chairman,  Mr.  Garmatz  laid 
the  foundation  for  enactment  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970,  a  vital  boost  to 
American  shipping  everywhere.  Maryland 
Rep.  Helen  Dellch  Bentley.  then  head  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  remem- 
l)ers  how  helpful  the  legislation  was  In  ex- 
panding local  shipbuilding  and  repair  yards 
and  providing  local  jots. 

For  Ed  Garmatz.  port  expansion  and  mari- 
time trade  were  always  at  the  top  of  his 
agenda.  It  was  primary  to  the  interests  of 
constituents  in  his  3rd  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  explained  why  they  sent  him  to 
Washington  and  why  Mr.  Garmatz  chose  as- 
signment to  a  committee  dealing  in  mer- 
chant marine  affairs.  Constituents  in  the 
old  3rd  district  lived,  worked  and  raised 
their  children  in  neighborhoods  surround- 
ing the  city's  docks. 

The  people  of  this  district  gave  their  loy- 
alties to  politicians  who  shared  their  deep 
concern  and  appreciation  for  port  affairs, 
and  the  jol>s  that  new  port  business  generat- 
ed. Given  the  frequency  with  which  voters 
kept  returning  Mr.  Garmatz  to  office,  they 
were  not  disappointed  In  his  efforts. 

Only  one  setback  marred  his  successful 
career.  Five  years  after  leaving  office,  Mr. 
Garmatz  was  accused  of  bril>ery  by  a  federal 
grand  jury  and  indicted  in  the  same  Balti- 
more courthouse  that  bears  his  name.  But 
embarrassed  federal  prosecutors  later  ac- 
knowledged they  had  been  hoodwinked  by 
falsified  evidence,  and  the  charges  were 
dropped.  Mr.  Garmatz  resumed  his  role  as 
an  elder  statesman  of  the  local  Democratic 
Party  he  worked  for  and  loved  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  It  was  a  role  he  had  earned. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  July  24, 
1986] 
Eddie  Garmatz 
Back  in  the  1960s  three  major  committees 
of  Congress  were  dominated  by  Baltlmor- 
eans.  Samuel  N.  Friedel  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict chaired  the  Administration  Committee, 
George  H.  Fallon  of  the  Fourth  ran  Public 
Works  and  Edward  A.  Garmatz  of  the  Third 
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heatded  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
The  triumvirate  rolled  up  a  total  of  70  years 
of  service  on  Capitol  Hill.  Garmatz,  the  last 
survivor,  died  Tuesday  at  83. 

These  old  timers  achieved  their  power  in  a 
politically  simpler  era;  not  with  college  de- 
grees and  legal  eminence,  but  from  the 
training  ground  of  ward  and  precinct  poli- 
tics. Garmatz.  an  electrician  and  a  union 
man.  was  the  texttxwk  example.  He 
drummed  up  votes  for  Thomas  D'Alesandro 
Jr.'s  congressional  campaigns,  and  when 
"Old  ToRuny"  became  mayor  of  Baltimore, 
Garmatz  Inherited  the  right  to  succeed  him 
In  Congress. 

Representing  a  maritime-oriented  district, 
he  mixed  a  zeal  to  get  work  for  U.S.— and  es- 
pecially Baltimore— shipyards  with  an  Inex- 
haustible devotion  to  his  East  Baltimore 
constituents.  They  loved  him  for  it.  In  many 
of  his  primary  and  general  elections  over  26 
years,  the  tall,  genial  and  courtly  congress- 
man run  unopposed. 

One  constitutent  tells  this  story:  When  he 
put  In  a  call  for  Garmatz  to  discuss  some 
minor  Issue,  he  mentioned  only  in  passing 
that  his  wife  was  sick  with  the  flu.  An  hour 
or  so  later  the  doorbell  rang.  It  was  a  florist, 
delivering  a  lavish  bouquet  for  his  wife.  The 
gesture  was  typical  of  Eddie  Garmatz. 


FAIRNESS  FOR  PUBLIC  EMPLOY- 
EES RECEIVING  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  which  I  previously  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress  which  would 
repeal  the  provisions  of  section  113  of  Public 
Law  98-21,  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983. 

In  our  rush  to  pass  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1983,  we  approved  a  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  19(X)  which  drastically  and  unfair- 
ly reduces  Social  Security  benefits  for  workers 
who  are  eligible  for  both  Social  Security  bene- 
fits and  pensions  from  noncovered  employ- 
ment. Thousands  of  public  employees— teach- 
ers, polk:e  and  tire  personr>el,  and  many 
others— are  potentially  affected  by  this  provi- 
sk>n. 

Under  the  pre-1985  formula,  benefits  were 
90  percent  of  Vne  first  $254  of  average  lifetime 
monthly  earnings  indexed  for  inflation,  32  per- 
cent of  earnings  from  $254  to  $1,538,  and  15 
percent  of  earnings  at>ove  $1,538.  The  new 
formula  which  become  effective  in  1986  sub- 
stitutes 40  percent  for  90  percent  in  the  first 
category  of  this  formula  resulting  in  a  50-per- 
cent cut  in  Social  Security  benefits  for  per- 
sons wtx)  also  receive  pensions  from  noncov- 
ered employment.  This  ti-anslates  into  an  in- 
credible reduction  of  $127  per  month  or 
$1 ,524  per  year  in  the  first  category  for  ttvjse 
who  are  fully  affected  by  this  new  benefit 
computation  formula. 

Federal  and  State  publk:  employees  who 
have  paid  into  their  pension  plans  and  have 
paid  the  full  Social  Security  payroll  tax  in  good 
faith  have  already  seen  their  benefits  cut. 

While  the  new  law  guarantees  that  no  Indi- 
vidual will  see  their  Social  Secunty  benefits 
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cut  by  more  than  50  percent  as  a  result  of  the 
change  in  the  benefit  computation  formula. 
nevertt)eless,  a  put><ic  employee  wtx)  receives 
a  $3,048  public  pension  could  have  their 
Social  Security  benefits  reduced  by  up  to  one 
half,  or  $1,524  a  year.  The  impact  of  the  new 
benefit  computation  formula  upon  those  public 
employees  wtK>  are  affected  is  disproportion- 
ate and  unfair. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation  to  restore  fairness 
for  public  employees  wfK>  receive  pensions 
from  norKOvered  employment  as  well  as 
Social  Security  benefits. 


STARVATION:  TRIED  AND  TRUE 
TOOL  OP  MARXIST  REPRESSION 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29.  1986 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
people  and  all  ttiose  wfK>  have  answered  the 
cries  of  tfx>se  starving  In  Ethiopia  deserve  our 
most  sirKere  commendations.  We  were  all 
proud  to  see  this  shining  example  of  man's 
humanity  to  man. 

However,  we  must  not  look  away  from  tf>e 
shameful  and  outrageous  aspect  of  this  con- 
tinuing famine  in  Ethiopia— the  fact  that  it  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  prolonged  arxl  ex- 
ploited by  certain  ideotogues  in  order  to  fur- 
ther tt)eir  political  goal  In  Etlmpia— tf>e  con- 
solidation of  marxism  In  that  country. 

The  folkiwing  editorial  from  tfie  Albany,  New 
Yor1<  "Times-Union"  brings  home  this  point 
once  again.  We  in  tfie  Free  Worid  cannot 
sinr>ply  Ignore  ttie  kleok>gical  causes  of  this 
famine.  We  cannot  refuse  to  believe  tffat  such 
things  are  t>eing  purposely  done  in  tfie  name 
of  Marxist  "humanity."  Should  we  continue  to 
refuse  to  urxjerstand  the  direct  connection  be- 
tween marxism  and  ttie  millions  of  dead  in  the 
Ukrairw  of  the  1930's.  the  Cambodia  of  the 
1970's,  the  Afghanistan  and  the  Ethiopia  of 
today,  we  will  continue  to  witness  the  use  of 
starvation  and  mass  murder  as  tools  of  Marx- 
ist repression. 

[Prom  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union.  July 

15,  1986] 

Mass  Death  in  Ethoitia 

People  in  the  West  contributed  close  to  $1 
billion  for  the  starving  masses  in  Ethiopia. 
Most  of  that  money  was  raised  during  the 
Live  Aid  international  concert. 

As  reports  are  making  ever  more  clear, 
however,  very  little  of  that  money  has  been 
used  to  help  feed  the  starving.  In  fact,  some 
of  it  is  even  being  used  by  the  barbaric  gov- 
ernment of  Lt.  Col.  Menglstu  Halle  Mariam 
to  forcibly  relocate  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  the  colonel's  "death  march" 
mass  resettlement  program.  Some  of  the 
grain  purchased  by  the  Live  Aid  money  is 
l>eing  used  to  feed  the  colonel's  troops  and 
purchase  Soviet  trucks. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ethiopians  continue 
to  starve.  One  report  by  French  doctors 
states  that  as  many  as  100.000  of  the  600.000 
people  who  have  been  forced  to  relocate 
died  during  the  marches,  most  from  starva- 
tion. The  resettlement  program  is  part  of 
Col.  Mengistu's  campaign  against  the  rebels 
fighting  his  Marxist  regime. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Those  In  America  who  opened  their  pock- 
etbooks  during  the  Live  Aid  crusade  may  be 
dismayed  by  these  events.  But  they  were 
naive  to  think  that  the  proceeds  from  a  one- 
day  rock  'n'  roll  festival,  no  matter  how 
large,  were  going  to  much  relieve  the  plight 
of  the  starving,  much  less  remedy  the  un- 
derlying causes. 

The  serious  problems  on  this  glolie— prob- 
lems like  starvation  in  backward  and  cor- 
rupt regimes,  apartheid,  torture  and  geno- 
cide— cannot,  unfortunately,  be  remedied  by 
an  International  orgy  of  good  feelings  and 
an  outpouring  of  pious  sentiments.  These 
are  deep-rooted  problems  that  spring  from 
deep-rooted  forces.  They  require  not  tran- 
sient attention  and  a  spasmodic  infusion  of 
cash,  but  an  informed  understanding  of  the 
underlying  causes— which  are  largely  politi- 
cal in  nature— and  a  long-range  determina- 
tion to  change  them  through  the  political 
process. 

In  the  case  of  Ethiopia,  the  underlying 
problem  is  not  drought.  It's  the  brutal 
Marxist  regime  that  is  eager  to  sacrifice 
much  of  its  own  population  in  order  to  re- 
fashion society  according  to  the  Leninist 
model.  We  can  send  Elthiopia  money  and 
grain  for  the  starving,  but  that  will  not 
change  the  goverrmtent's  goal  there.  It 
might  even  help  facilitate  it. 

On  balance,  such  events  as  Live  Aid  and 
Farm  Aid  and  Hands  Across  America  might 
prove  more  irresponsible  than  not.  They  tit- 
illate and  excite  America— some  of  its  more 
youthful,  sentimental  members  anyway— 
and  provide  an  excuse  for  feeling  good 
about  oneself.  They  convince  some  that 
something  has  actually  accomplished  and 
consequently  make  it  easy  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  problem  the  next  day. 

The  Hands  Across  America  campaign 
spent  most  of  the  $28  million  it  raised  on 
administration  costs.  What  was  left  was  not 
enough  to  house  the  homeless  in  America 
for  a  single  night. 

And  yet  most  everyone  acts  as  if  that's 
one  problem  that's  t>een  solved.  Just  like 
the  problem  of  starvation  in  Ethiopia  has 
t>een  solved. 


PLAG  DAY  CEREMONY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1986 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  14  I 
had  the  horKX  of  attending  the  Webster-Fair- 
port  NY  Annual  Flag  Day  Ceremony.  The 
ceremony  was  conducted  by  the  Webster- 
Fairport  Elks,  with  Ralph  Fawcett  preskjing  as 
the  exalted  ruler.  He  and  his  organization 
have  t>een  leaders  In  charities  and  other  com- 
munity servKe  matters  for  a  number  of  years. 
ar>d  each  year  they  sponsor  this  patriotic 
event.  The  Flag  Day  ceremony  was  a  very 
special  occask^n,  and  I  was  moved  by  the  pro- 
gram the  Elks  coordinated.  They  always  do  an 
excellent  job  In  paying  tribute  to  our  flag,  and  I 
applaud  them  for  this  effort. 

Included  in  tfie  ceremonies  was  the  presen- 
tatkKi  of  winning  essays  written  by  three 
young  people  in  a  contest  under  the  subject 
of  "What  the  American  Flag  and  My  Country 
Mean  to  Me."  The  three  finalists.  Jennifer 
Amirante.  Jennifer  Pardo.  and  John  Keuzer. 
have  done  a  wonderful  job  in  expressing  how 
ttiey  feel  atxxjt  our  flag,  everything  it  symbol- 
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izes  arxj  America  Itself.  Their  essays  follow 
these  comments. 

As  part  of  my  participation  in  the  day's 
events,  I  presented  a  flag  to  Post  333  of  the 
explorer  scouts.  John  McConnell,  explorer  ad- 
visor, leads  this  very  special  group  of  young 
people  with  learning  disabilities.  It  was  an 
horror  to  present  a  flag  flown  over  the  Capitol 
to  this  group.  I  congratulate  all  the  members 
on  their  activities  with  Post  333. 

Folk)wing  are  the  essays  on  "What  the 
American  Flag  and  My  Country  Mean  to  Me:" 

What  the  American  Flag  and  My  Country 
Mean  to  Me 

Everytlme  I  see  the  flag  I  think  of  how 
loyal  I  am  to  our  l>eautlful  country,  and 
how  lucky  I  am  to  be  here. 

The  colors  on  the  flag  go  together  so 
beautifully.  They  stand  for  lll)erty  and  Jus- 
tice. 

The  flag  itself,  so  broad  and  bright,  holds 
a  promise  no  one  can  break,  that  we  shall 
live  on.  free  and  fair  to  always  be. 

My  country  is  so  long  and  beautiful.  I 
think  of  peace  and  helping  hands,  which 
reach  across  America  to  help  other  needy 
lands. 

American,  I  love  you. 

America,  my  home  sweetest  home. 

Jennifer  Amirante. 

What  the  American  Flag  and  My  Country 
Means  to  Me 

Most  people  think  of  the  flag  as  just  an- 
other object,  but  I  think  of  it  as  a  symbol 
for  justice  and  freedom  in  the  country  I  live 
in.  When  I  look  at  the  American  Flag.  I 
know  what  each  part  of  it  stands  for.  The 
stars  represent  the  fifty  states.  The  stripes 
stand  for  the  original  thirteen  colonies.  It 
tells  a  history  of  our  country. 

When  I  say  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,"  and 
"Lil>erty  and  Justice  For  All,"  I  am  very 
thankful  I  live  in  America.  I  am  thankful  I 
am  free  to  be  me  and  that  I  live  in  a  country 
where  I  have  the  chance  to  be  the  best 
person  I  can.  and  make  my  own  choices. 

Jennifer  Pardo. 

What  the  American  Flag  and  My  Country 
Means  to  Me 

I  think  our  country's  flag  stands  as  a  sign 
of  liberty  for  all  people.  It  lets  us  recall  our 
ancestors  and  elders  as  they  struggled  to 
give  us  peace  for  the  future.  It  represents 
all  fifty  states  working  together  to  form  one 
nation.  Our  country  is  one  where  freedom 
rings  like  a  bell,  where  every  day  our  nation 
grows  stronger.  Most  of  all.  our  country  has 
freedom,  which  is  as  precious  as  life  itself. 
When  our  country  is  in  trouble,  all  the 
people  unite  to  help.  Our  flag  that  symbol- 
izes our  freedom  in  our  nation  makes  us 
one. 

John  Keuzer. 


THE  PIRING  OP  MR.  LAWRENCE 
KORB 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 
Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  Mr.  Lawrence  Kort>— a  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  President 
Reagan— was  forced  to  leave  the  Raytheon 
Corp.    because   of   pressure   from   the   U.S. 
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Navy.  The  reason  the  Navy  sought  Mr.  Kerb's 
removal  was  due  to  his  questioning  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  is  a  most  serious  issue. 
The  principles  of  freedom  of  speech  that  are 
the  cornerstone  of  this  democracy  coukl  be 
undermined  if  Congress  allows  the  Navy,  or 
any  part  of  the  Government,  to  act  against  a 
private  citizen  because  he  or  she  speaks  out 
against  a  government  polk:y. 

I've  entered  in  the  Record,  for  my  col- 
leagues interest,  two  letters  I  have  written  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  this  matter. 

[The  letters  follow:] 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  July  17,  1986. 
Joseph  Sherick. 

Inspector  General,  Department  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Inspector  General  Sherick:  This 
letter  is  to  formally  request  that  you  under- 
take an  Investigation  into  the  recent  episode 
regarding  actions  by  certain  Defense  De- 
partment officials  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Korb. 

The  fact  that  two  deputies  to  Navy  Secre- 
tary Lehman  would  seek  the  punishment  of 
a  civilian  businessman  l>ecause  he  legiti- 
mately questioned  public  policy— and  that 
Secretary  Lehman  would  endorse  their  ac- 
tions—Is an  outrage.  These  actions  show  a 
blatant  and  cavalier  disregard  and  contempt 
of  freedom  of  speech,  and  I  believe  they  also 
may  be  illegal. 

Hopefully,  your  investigation  will  result  In 
conclusions  on  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
the  actions  of  Pentagon  officials:  and  con- 
clusions as  to  whether  or  not  the  civil  rights 
of  Mr.  Korb  were  violated. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
matter.  Thank  you  for  your  prompt  atten- 
tion and  assistance. 
Best  regards. 

Denny  Smith, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  July  17,  1986. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon,   Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  was  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  recent  episode  involving 
the  Navy  and  Larry  Korb,  the  former 
Raytheon  Company  executive  and  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  fact  that  two  deputies  to  Navy  Secre- 
tary Lehman  would  seek  the  punishment  of 
a  civilian  businessman  because  he  legiti- 
mately questioned  public  policy— and  that 
Navy  Secretary  Lehman  would  endorse 
their  actions— is  an  outrage.  Not  only  do 
these  actions  show  a  blatant  and  cavalier 
disregard  and  contempt  of  the  freedom  of 
speech,  but  they  also  may  be  illegal. 

I  have  requested  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Defense  Department  to  investigate  this 
entire  episode,  and  to  report  his  conclusion 
as  to  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  actions 
of  Pentagon  officials. 

Further.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
"bunker  mentality"  which  has  lieen  evident 
in  the  actions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Just  last  year,  a  Pentagon  official  ac- 
cused me  of  "not  acting  in  the  tiest  interests 
of  the  nation"  when  I  urged  you  to  cancel 
further  production  of  the  DIVAD.  Now. 
Navy  bureaucrats  can  apparently  bring 
about  the  dismissal  of  a  private  citizen  be- 
cause that  citizen  does  not  agree  with  the 
Pentagon  point-of-view. 

I  would  urge  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clearly 
state  that  the  actions  and  statements  of  Mr. 
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Lehman  and  his  deputies  are  not  acceptable 
l>ehavior.  Further  tactics  of  this  sort  will 
only  continue  to  alienate  Congress  and  the 
American  public. 

Best  personal  regards. 

Denny  Smith, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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k>matic.  politk:al,  and  economk:  policies,  their 
harsh  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews  will  continue 
to  cok>r  our  perceptions  of  every  activity  that 
they  undertake. 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 
POR  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  again  bring  light  on 
the  issue  of  Soviet  Jewry.  To  some,  such  re- 
petlve  appeals  to  the  Soviet  Government  may 
seem  useless.  However,  the  gradual  release 
of  refuseniks  and  prisoners  of  conscience  is 
proof  that  political  pressure  and  public  outcry 
can  be  effective  in  pressuring  the  Soviet 
Union  to  live  up  to  its  obligations  under  the 
Helsinki  human  rights  accord. 

There  are  two  very  special  families  in  Lenin- 
grad wtK>m  I  have  been  corresponding  with. 
The  Rokhlins  and  the  Vassermans  have  t)Oth 
been  seeking  the  simple  freedom  to  fulfill  their 
dreams  of  living  in  Israel. 

LeonkJ  Rokhlin  was  employed  by  the  Tech- 
nological Institute  of  Leningrad  as  a  chemical 
engineer  from  1979  to  1981.  He  worked  at  a 
pharmaceutkral  plant,  but  resigned  for  fear  of 
being  involved  in  one  of  tfie  frequent  acci- 
dents which  occuned  due  to  the  heavy  drink- 
ing by  many  of  the  workers.  Since  that  time, 
he  has  been  unable  to  secure  any  type  of  pro- 
fessional work  and  has  been  a  watchman 
since  January  1984. 

In  March  1984,  LeonkJ  manied  Golda  Ak- 
hiezer,  a  young  chemical  engineer  from  the 
city  of  Tbilisi.  In  December  1984,  his  former 
wife  and  his  only  child  received  permisson  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  in  order  to  be  reunited  with 
his  former  in-laws. 

Since  July  1982  LeonkJ  has  been  refused 
an  exit  visa  because  it  was  "not  in  the  interest 
of  the  state." 

Grigory  Vasserman  was  professionally 
trained  as  an  engineer,  but  has  been  unable 
to  ot)atin  any  type  of  professranal  employment 
since  August  1985.  From  August  1985  until 
June  of  this  year  Grigory  worked  as  a  watch- 
man. Last  month  he  was  fired  from  this  job  for 
no  apparent  reason.  In  November  1976  he 
was  refused  an  exit  visa  to  Israel  because  he 
held  "secrets."  Grigory  has  been  beaten,  har- 
assed, humiliated,  and  threatened.  In  Novem- 
ber 1984,  he  was  featured  in  an  anti-Semitic 
film,  "Hirelings  and  Traitors,"  shown  on  Lenin- 
grad television.  He  was  shown  and  named, 
and  he  and  other  refuseniks  were  branded  as 
"Zionist  agents"  and  "black-marketeers,"  be- 
traying their  country  for  gain.  Since  Grigory 
was  fired  from  his  job  the  Vasserman  family  is 
facing  an  even  more  serious  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  worid  will  be  a  better  place 
for  all  when  tensions  between  the  superpow- 
ers are  reduced,  and  when  every  natk>n  sut>- 
scribes  to  tiasic  principles  of  human  rights. 
The  Soviet  Unkm  must  realize  that  whether 
we  express  our  concerns  in  terms  of  appeals 
to  tfieir  sense  of  humanity  or  in  concrete  dip- 


A  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  DISCRIMI- 
NATION BY  AIR  CARRIERS 
AGAINST  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  27,  1986,  tfie  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  its  decision  in  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  versus  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  Court  decided  that  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  did  not  apply  to  the  major  U.S. 
alriines.  Section  504  forbkJs  discrimination 
against  tfie  handk^apped. 

This  decision  cast  into  doubt  the  obligatkjn 
of  airiines  to  provide  air  sennce  to  disabled 
travelers  witfiout  discriminatk^n. 

It  is  clearly  wrong  for  handk^apped  indivkl- 
uals,  many  of  whom  are  veterans  wfio  were 
injured  while  serving  tfieir  country,  to  suffer 
any  discrimination  by  airiines.  Indeed,  when 
we  passed  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Sunset 
Act  2  years  ago,  we  dkf  so,  in  part,  to  ensure 
that  the  CAB's  rule— 14  CFR  part  382— pro- 
hibiting discrimination  against  the  handicapped 
would  transfer  to  and  t>e  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Transpoftatk>n  [DOT].  But  sev- 
eral problems  remain. 

For  one,  the  CAB/DOT  rule  is  divided  into 
three  subparts  and  only  the  first  subpart,  con- 
taining very  general  language,  applies  to  tfie 
major  airiines.  The  other  two  subparts,  which 
contain  more  specific  requirements  and  proce- 
dures, apply  only  to  very  small  airiines  that  re- 
ceive essential  air  service  subskjy  payments. 
This  creates  confusion  about  the  rights  of 
handk:apped  air  travelers  on  nonsubsidized 
airiines. 

In  additk}n,  we  continue  to  hear  about  inci- 
dents of  discrimination  against  the  handi- 
capped despite  the  CAB/DOT  mle.  While 
most  airiines  no  doubt  do  tfieir  best  to  accom- 
modate the  handk:apped,  it  is  dear  that  some 
questions  do  remain  that  call  for  legislative 
clarification  of  the  obligation  of  the  airiines 
toward  disabled  air  ti-avelers. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Con- 
gressman MiNETA,  chairman  of  the  Aviation 
Sutxjommittee,  in  introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit 
airiines  from  discriminating  against  tfie  handi- 
capped. This  bill  would  not  require  airiines  to 
make  expensive  structural  modifications  or 
otfierwise  dismpt  their  operations.  It  would 
simply  prohibit  them  fi-om  discriminating 
against  otherwise  qualified  handk:apped  air 
travelers. 

The  bill  amends  section  404  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  to  state  that  no  otfien^nse  quali- 
fied handk:apped  person,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall,  solely  by 
reason  of  that  handicap,  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination in  air  transportation  by  any  air  car- 
rier. This  is  patterned  after  the  statutory  lan- 
guage in  section  504  of  tfie  Rehabilitation  Act. 
By  amending  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  howev- 
er, the  obligation  of  all  airiines  with  respect  to 
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qualilied  handicapped  persons  will  be  made 
dear.  The  Secretary  already  has  a  definition 
of  "qualified  handicapped  person"  in  the  regu- 
lations. 

To  implement  this  general  prohibition 
agairrat  discrimination,  the  bill  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  cfiange  the  regulations  at  14  CFR 
part  392  so  ttiat  all  subparts  of  ttiat  rule  apply 
to  all  airlines.  This  is  a  simple  change  to  bring 
the  DOT  regulation  into  conformity  with  the 
new  law  and  should  be  accomplished  within 
90  days  of  the  date  of  eruictment 

The  t)ill  also  directs  the  Secretary  to  review 
existir)g  airline  policies  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
abled. Currently,  airlines  submit  these  policies 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  [FAA] 
which  reviews  them  only  from  tfie  safety 
standpoint  The  bill  would  require  DOT  to  also 
review  ttiem  from  the  nondiscrimination  stand- 
point. This  will  help  to  bring  some  consistency 
to  airilne  policies.  The  lack  of  consistency  is 
one  of  the  main  complaints  we  have  heard 
from  groups  representing  the  handicapped. 

In  sum,  Vhis  bill  will  help  to  ensure  that  all 
airlirws  are  subject  to  Federal  antidiscrimina- 
tion rules.  No  longer  will  there  be  any  excuse 
for  treating  handicapped  Americans  as 
secorxt-dass  citizens  when  It  comes  to  air 
travel.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DR.  HARRIS  NAMED  WOMAN  OF 
THE  YEAR 


A  HALF-HEARTED  ATTEMPT  TO 
SOLVE  THE  AFGHANISTAN 
PROBLEM 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMHELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  BROOMFIELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev has  made  a  faint-hearted  attempt  to  re- 
solve tt)e  Afghanistan  problem.  Withdrawing 
6.000  illegal  troops  is  barely  a  step  on  tfie 
kxig  road  to  peace  in  that  king-suffering  coun- 
try. 

His  decision  is  full  of  sound  and  fury  signify- 
ing very  little.  At  this  point  a  meaningful  effort 
is  needed,  not  a  symbolk:  one.  It's  time  to  get 
all  of  tfie  illegal  Soviet  troops  out  of  tfiat  coun- 
try. 

If  the  Soviets  were  really  sincere,  ttiey 
would  set  a  fixed  \withdrawal  timetable.  They 
would  pull  out  more  than  a  handful  of  soMiers 
afKJ  not  just  6  percent  of  them.  They  woukj 
send  home  critical  combat  units  rather  than 
antiaircraft  units.  How  important  are  antiair- 
craft units  to  the  Soviets?  Will  they  be  used  to 
silence  the  Afghani  freedom  fighters'  air 
force?  There  are  still  over  100,000  Soviet  oc- 
cupation troops  in  that  country. 

The  witfidrawal  of  a  handful  of  illegal  Soviet 
occupation  troops  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  Is 
a  meaningless  gesture  and  a  half-step  toward 
resolving  tfie  real  problem. 

Come  on,  Mr.  Gorbacfiev.  you  can  do  better 
ttian  that  Let's  be  sincere  and  get  all  of  the 
troops  out 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
honor  Dr.  Dolores  Harris,  director  of  continu- 
ing educatk>n  at  Glasstxxo  State  College  who 
has  recently  been  named  "Woman  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  of  Gloucester  County.  NJ. 

Dr.  Harris  was  the  first  vrce  president  of  tfie 
National  Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Ckibs,  vk:e  chairperson  of  the  Gloucester 
County  Commission  on  Women,  president  of 
tfie  United  Way  and  president  of  the  Associa- 
tk>n  for  Adult  Educatk>n  of  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  her  most  recent  honor.  Dr. 
Harris  has  also  been  nominated  to  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Women  of  tfie  United  States. 

Since  1974,  Dr.  Harris  fias  been  helping 
women  devekip  careers  through  the  continu- 
ing education  office  and  Is,  in  large  measure, 
responsible  for  the  development  of  a  dis- 
placed homemakers  program  at  Glassboro 
State  College.  This  program  assists  women 
who,  through  separation,  divorce  or  death, 
must  assume  the  responsibility  of  financially 
supporting  their  household. 

Dr.  Harris  recently  observed  that  much 
more  must  be  done  to  develop  better  day 
care  facilities  as  we  are  far  behind  otfier  coun- 
tries In  this  regard. 

"Indeed,"  sakJ  Dr.  Harris,  "business.  Indus- 
try, and  govemment  are  going  to  have  to  rec- 
ognize their  responsibility  in  providing  better 
day  care  facilities  If  we  are  going  to  provide 
women  with  an  equal  opportunity  to  be  suc- 
cessful In  today's  marketplace." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
would  be  pleased  to  join  me  In  honoring  Dr. 
Harris  for  her  outstanding  achievement,  as 
well  as  for  her  dedk::atk}n  and  commitment  to 
tfie  community  she  serves. 


THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  TEX- 
TILE TRADE  AGREEMENT 
WITH  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1986 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  with 
anger  to  protest  the  recent  administration  de- 
cision to  grant  South  Africa  a  4-percent  in- 
crease in  textile  exports  to  the  United  States. 
This  effort  by  tfie  President  at  "constructive 
engagement"  is  an  outrage. 

This  administration  continues  to  disregard 
tfie  relationship  between  human  rights  and 
trade.  Apartheid  enslaves  South  Afncans.  And 
its  consequences  undermine  our  own  eco- 
nomic security  and  prosiserity.  The  competitive 
trade  advantage  enjoyed  by  autfioritarian  re- 
gimes Is  a  direct  result  of  repression.  Workers 
are  not  paid  a  living  wage.  They  are  denied 
the  right  to  organize  against  politk:al  and  eco- 
nomic exploitation. 
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Tfie  availability  of  cheap  apartheid  labor 
leads  American  corporatksns  to  export  jobs 
rather  than  Invest  In  jobs  here  at  home.  Ex- 
ports from  South  Africa  then  unfairly  undercut 
American  goods  In  the  world  market.  It  costs 
us  U.S.A.  jobs.  It  cost  us  U.S.A.  honor. 

American  citizens  are  doubly  penalized  by 
this  admlnlstratkin's  human  rights  and  trade 
policies.  First,  our  textile  industry  will  be  sub- 
ject to  an  even  greater  flood  of  imports.  More 
jobs  that  once  formed  part  of  the  backbone  of 
our  economy  will  tie  lost  Second,  our  trade 
policy,  by  turning  a  blind  eye  to  human  rights 
violatkins,  leaves  America  too  often  kjentifled 
with  regimes  whose  policies  contradict  Ameri- 
can values,  traditions,  and  morality. 

The  administration's  timing  is  especially 
thoughtless.  This  week  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  detiating  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa.  And  In  less 
tfian  10  days,  we  will  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Enforcement  Act  of  1 985  that  both  the  House 
and  Senate  passed  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  recent  decision  to  allow 
more  South  African  textile  exports  into  this 
country  Is  a  dig  to  every  freedom-loving,  hard- 
working American.  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate 
to  follow  the  House's  lead  and  vote  for  com- 
plete United  States  divestment  from  South 
Africa,  and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
the  Textile  and  Apparel  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985. 


NEED  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  AS- 
SESSMENT OF  HEALTH  CONSE- 
QUENCES OF  CHERNOBYL  NU- 
CLEAR DISASTER 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  In- 
troducing House  Concurrent  Resolution  373. 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an 
International  cooperative  effort  shoukj  be  un- 
dertaken to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  stiort 
and  long  term  health  Impacts  resulting  from 
the  nuclear  accident  last  April  at  Chernobyl  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Chernobyl  acckJent  last  April  26  was 
one  of  the  worst  in  history.  More  than  100,000 
people  wfio  live  in  the  Chernobyl  region  of  ttie 
Soviet  Unkin  were  potentially  exposed  to  radi- 
ation levels  In  the  range  of  1 ,500  times  normal 
background  levels.  In  the  worker's  community 
of  Pripyat  only  2  miles  from  the  plant  up  to 
20,000  people  may  have  been  exposed  to  ra- 
diation up  to  1 50,000  times  normal  levels. 

About  30  of  tfie  most  severely  exposed  Indi- 
vkluals  have  died  to  date,  and  hundreds  more 
are  now  hospttallzed.  But  the  true  toll  of  the 
acckfent  will  not  be  known  for  decades.  Many 
exposed  indivkluals  are  expected  to  die  or 
tiecome  III  in  tfie  years  to  come  from  cancers 
or  other  ailments  directly  attributable  to  radi- 
atkin  exposure. 

Sadly,  there  is  little  that  we  can  do  to 
lessen  tfie  suffering  of  tfiose  In  pain,  or  wfiosa 
fiealth  Is  likely  to  be  affected.  But  we  can  do 
all  tfiat  we  can  to  make  this  tragedy  a  learning 
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experience  to  help  mankind  come  to  better 
understand  radiation-Induced  illnesses,  and  to 
make  even  clearer  tfie  Importance  of  avoiding 
future  radiation  exposures  from  nuclear  acci- 
dents or  nuclear  warfare. 

Most  of  what  we  know  today  atiout  the 
health  effects  of  ionizing  radiation  is  the  result 
of  thorough  reviews  of  the  extensive  Immedi- 
ate and  long  term  followup  care  of  residents 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  who  were  present 
when  atom  bombs  were  dropped  on  those 
cities.  This  Information  added  a  great  deal  to 
medk:al  understanding  of  how  radiatkin  ef- 
fects the  human  body,  tiut  there  Is  much  that 
we  still  do  now  know.  Forty  one  years  later, 
we  are  much  better  equipped  to  conduct  re- 
search in  this  area. 

Dr.  Rotiert  Peter  Gale,  the  eminent  bone 
marrow  transplant  specialist  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Los  Angeles  who  has  been 
assisting  the  Soviets  In  caring  for  the  Cherno- 
byl victims,  has  proposed  a  long  term  study 
and  extensive  followup  treatment  of  tfie  thou- 
sands of  people  affected  by  the  Chernobyl  ac- 
cident. I  know  that  I  join  with  others  the  worid 
over  in  applauding  Dr.  Gale,  and  his  col- 
leagues Dr.  Champlln  and  Dr.  Terasaki  of 
UCLA  and  Dr.  Reisner  of  Israel,  for  their  hu- 
manitarian efforts,  and  In  supporting  their  pro- 
posal for  extensive  followup  care  and  scientif- 
ic review. 

Preliminary  efforts  to  conduct  the  large 
scale  medical  and  biological  followup  study 
enviskined  by  Dr.  Gale  and  others  have  al- 
ready begun.  Eariy  plans  for  the  Chernobyl 
study  Include  collection  of  exposure  data  from 
up  to  130,000  potentially  exposed  persons 
and  provision  of  periodic,  documented  medical 
examinations  over  a  30  year  period.  Several 
U.S.  Govemment  agencies,  Including  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  the  Department  of 
Energy,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  paftk:ipate 
in  the  effort. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  me  In  this 
proposal  to  see  that  the  research  effort  Is  an 
intemational  one  that  is  neither  Soviet  nor 
U.S.  tiased.  This  Is  an  Intemational  issue. 
Many  natkins.  Including  Poland,  Sweden,  Aus- 
tria, East  Germany,  West  Germany,  Holland, 
Greece,  Yugoslavia  and  Luxemburg,  were  suf- 
ficiently threatened  by  tfie  accident  at  Cherno- 
byl to  Institute  special  public  health  safety 
measures.  Elevated  radiation  levels  have 
been  detected  over  a  much  broader  geo- 
graphic scale,  including  nations  as  far  away  as 
the  United  States,  although  the  levels  here 
were,  fortunately,  not  high  enough  to  consti- 
tute a  health  concern. 

Chernobyl  has  come  to  symbolize  tfie  Inter- 
national nature  of  nuclear  safety  concerns.  All 
natkms  are  at  risk  from  the  possibility  of  nu- 
clear catastrophe.  All  can  learn  from  tfie  les- 
sons of  Ctiemobyl. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolutkin.  It  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  there  is  a  unique 
opportunity  for  an  International  team  of  scien- 
tists to  conduct  cooperative  research  of  tfie 
human  health  Impacts  of  the  Chernobyl  trage- 
dy, and  calls  on  tfie  PreskJent  to  continue  joint 
United  States,  Soviet  efforts  at  the  next 
summit  meeting  between  tfie  fieads  of  State 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unk>n  with 
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a  specific  view  toward  tfie  development  of  an 
International  followup  health  assessment 


AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEFICIT 


HON.  ARLAN  STANGELAND 

OP  MINNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  U.S.  posted  Its  first  agricultural  trade  defi- 
dt  in  almost  30  years.  As  a  result,  stocks  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  are  beginning  to  pile  up 
In  many  areas  of  our  country  as  sales  of  these 
gains  to  countries  such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
continue  to  decline.  Furthermore,  China  and 
India,  two  countries  that  prevkiusly  imported 
grains,  are  now  turning  Into  exporters. 

The  facts  are  astounding,  a  $26.6  billion  ag- 
ricultural trade  surplus  In  1981  shrank  to  $11.4 
billkin  4  years  later.  And  the  Commerce  De- 
partment recently  reported  that  farm  Imports 
In  May  outdistanced  exports  resulting  In  a 
$348.7  millkin  deficit. 

There  is  something  basically  wrong  when 
the  greatest  food  producer  in  the  worid  is 
buying  more  agricultural  commodities  than  It  Is 
selling.  Epeclally  when  we  have  the  tools  at 
hand  to  Increase  our  agricultural  exports  and 
thereby  bring  our  Nation  tmck  Into  a  favorable 
trade  position.  For  example,  the  1985  farm  bill 
provides  for  an  Export  Enhancement  Program. 
This  program  allows  tfie  use  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  as  export  bonus  pay- 
ments to  U.S.  trading  partners  when  they  buy 
U.S.  agricultural  products.  The  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  expand  markets  and  meet  unfair 
foreign  competition.  These  bonus  payments 
reduce  the  price  of  our  commodities  to  our 
trade  partners  and  enable  the  American 
farmer  to  tiecome  competitive  In  an  area 
where  the  competition  Is  highly  sutisidized. 

We  need  to  make  the  export  enhancement 
program  workable  and  effective.  This  can  be 
done  by  allowing  all  traditkinal  foreign  pur- 
chasers to  tiecome  eligible  for  the  txinus  pro- 
gram. By  doing  this  we  treat  each  trading  part- 
ner falriy  and  equally.  We  also  add  consls- 
tancy  arid  reliability  to  the  bonus  program  and 
thereby  Insure  Its  future  success. 


BAYOU  SAUVAGE  URBAN 
NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 


HON.  LINDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1986 
Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleague  from  Louisiana,  John 
Breaux,  In  sponsoring  H.R.  5262,  legislatkin 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Bayou 
Sauvage  Urban  National  WlkJIIfe  Refuge  in  Or- 
leans Parish,  LA.  The  refuge,  whk:h  would 
consist  of  approximately  19,000  acres  of  land 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of  New  Orieans, 
offers  a  unkjue  opportunity  to  preserve  a  large 
segment  of  coastal  marshlands  within  a  large 
and  growing  urban  area  by  making  It  a  part  of 
the  natkinal  wildlife  refuge  system  that  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
k:e. 
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By  way  of  background,  the  proposed  refuge 
is  part  of  a  23,456  acre  tract  of  land  currently 
owned  by  South  Point  Inc.  Much  of  the  land 
In  questkin  Is  enclosed  within  existing  levees 
that  provkJe  hunicane  protection  to  the  city  of 
New  Orieans.  The  nature  of  the  land  InskJe  of 
the  hurricane  protection  levees  tends  to  t>e 
fastlands  and  freshwater  marsh.  The  land 
outside  of  tfie  levees  Is  typk^l  of  tfie  unk^ue 
and  highly  productive  marsfies  found  along 
the  Louisiana  coast. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  ongoing 
discussions  of  future  use  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  land  within  the  levee.  Last  year  the  current 
owner  of  the  property.  South  Point,  Inc.,  sub- 
mitted an  application  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  drain  and  prepare  some 
13,000  acres  of  Its  land  holdings  within  the 
levee  systems.  The  area  outside  of  the 
levees,  such  as  the  Bayou  Chevee  marsh 
would  be  dedk:ated  as  a  wetlands  park  and 
otfier  areas  outside  of  tfie  levee  would  be 
placed  In  a  wetlands  management  area  for 
water  dependent  uses.  In  addition,  tfie  Blind 
Lagoon  area,  which  Is  within  the  hurricane 
protection  levees,  would  be  dedicated  as  a 
city  park.  This  area  contains  Little  Oak  Island, 
an  Important  archeologk:al  site  because  of  Its 
eariy  Indian  settlements. 

After  extensive  discusskins  with  individuals 
from  tfie  civic,  environmental  and  business 
communities,  the  owners  of  South  Point  Inc., 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  convey  up 
to  19,000  acres  of  its  holdings  In  eastern  New 
Orieans  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servk» 
for  the  establishment  of  a  natkinal  wildlife 
refuge.  The  area  in  quesiton  contains  a  wkle 
diversity  of  wildlife  and  wikjilfe  habitat  and  Is 
the  tiest  remaining  watertowl  habitat  In  soutfi- 
east  Louisiana.  Tens  of  thousands  of  birds 
and  other  watertowl  Inhabit  the  area  or  use  it 
during  their  seasonal  migrations.  Tfie  tkjal 
marsh  outside  of  the  existing  levees  Is  a  valu- 
able estaurine  nursery  for  the  fin  fish  and  sfiell 
fish  produced  In  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  basin. 

In  additkin  to  this  opportunity  to  preserve  a 
vast  stretch  of  coastal  wetlands,  this  refuge 
concept  holds  tfie  promise  of  providing  new 
recreation,  tourist  and  educatkinal  opportun- 
ties  for  the  residents  and  visitors  to  tfie  New 
Orieans  area.  The  setting  for  this  refuge  is 
partlcularty  unique  because  it  Is  immediately 
adjacent  to  a  highly  urtianlzed  area  that  draws 
visitors  from  throughout  the  country  and  the 
worid,  and  because  It  is  easily  accessible  to 
those  reskients  and  visitors  because  of  exist- 
ing highways  and  roadways. 

A  portion  of  the  South  Point  Inc.,  holdings 
are  not  suitable  for  incorporation  Into  the  na- 
tkjnal  wildlife  refuge  system.  Because  of  the 
Importance  of  these  partkiular  tracts  to  tfie 
future  of  the  city  of  New  Orieans,  I  fully 
expect  all  parties  involved  to  cooperate  in 
planning  for  appropriate  development  that  will 
be  In  harmony  with  ttie  Bayou  Sauvage  Urban 
WikJIIfe  Refuge. 

Unfortunately,  ttiere  Is  not  much  time  re- 
maining In  this  session  of  Congress.  I  urge  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee  to  give  H.R.  5262 
the  high  priority  It  deserves.  We  have  tiefore 
us  a  once-ln-a-llfetime  opportunity  to  preserve 
and  protect  an  essential  part  of  our  coastal 
environment.  We  must  not  let  this  opportunity 
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to  establish  ttie  Bayou  Sauvage  Urt>an  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  slip  tt^rough  our  fingers. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  tfiank  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  for  Introducing  HP.  5262.  As  usual, 
he  is  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  protect  the 
\wetlands  of  Louisiana  and  to  preserve  the  Na- 
tion's environmental  jewels  for  posterity. 


GRANT  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEAM 
WINS  KNOWLEDGE  BOWL 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OPCALIPORMIA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1986 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  most  people 
think  of  Grant  High  School  in  Sacramento, 
CA.  ttiey  automatically  think  of  sports.  Grant 
has  long  been  recognized  as  the  home  of  ex- 
tremely talented  athletic  teams.  Yet  a  closer 
look  at  the  students  of  Grant  High  reveals  that 
they  possess  many  more  and  varied  skills. 
Last  spring  Grant's  team  won  the  Knowledge 
Bowl.  A  districtwide  competition  t>ased  on 
TVs  College  Bowl,  the  Knowledge  Bowl  pits 
students  from  separate  schools  against  each 
other  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Grant's  victory  in  tfie  Knowledge  Bowl  is 
noteworthy  for  several  reasons.  Primarily  be- 
cause it  is  a  small  example  of  ttie  overall  aca- 
demic achievement  and  success  emerging  at 
Grant  A  new  program  entitled  matf>ematics. 
engineering,  and  science  achievement 
[MESA]  has  greatly  irK^reased  ttie  number  of 
minority  students  setting  their  sights  on  col- 
lege and  t)eyond. 

Prior  to  MESA,  many  of  these  students 
were  directed  toward  vocational  classes. 
MESA  coordinator  James  Arnold.  wt\o  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  academic  stand- 
ards at  Grant  points  out  that  many  of  these 
students  are  now  qualified  to  enter  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  system.  I  applaud  Grant  High 
for  this  dramatic  tumarourKl. 

A  secorxj  example  of  Grant's  remarkable 
success  is  the  rise  in  scores  on  the  California 
Assessment  Program  [CAP].  Through  the  in- 
spiration and  leadership  of  district  supervisor 
Hazel  Mahone,  Grant  principal  Lawrence 
Brown,  and  countless  ott>ers,  student  scores 
on  CAP  have  risen  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years.  Both  Mahone  and  Brown  have  not  only 
led  efforts  to  improve  ttie  test  scores  of  Grant 
students,  but  have  also  served  as  excellent 
role  models  doing  much  to  boost  students' 
self  images  and  esteem. 

In  cofKkjsion,  I  again  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  Grant  High  School  with  its  superb  fac- 
uNy  and  students.  All  too  often  schools  and 
the  individuals  wtiich  comprise  them  make 
great  strides  without  notk:e.  It  is  time  now  for 
Grant  High  School  to  be  noticed. 

TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  OWEN  L.  KNOX 


HON.  JUUAN  C.  DIXON 

OPCALIFOSMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 
Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  ttie 
attributes  ar>d  achievements  of  my  kxigtime 
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friend.  Or.  Owen  L.  Krvjx,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District 

Dr.  Krrax's  work  over  the  past  34  years  as  a 
teacher,  administrator,  and  civil  rights  activist 
has  touched  innumerable  lives,  and  especially 
the  lives  of  young  people.  In  the  classroom. 
Dr.  Knox  was  known  as  a  sensitive  and  in- 
sightful teacher,  inspirir>g  his  students  to  hard 
work  and  excellent  achievement.  As  an  ad- 
ministrator, he  r>ot  only  managed  the  day-to- 
day activities  of  schools;  he  insisted  that  edu- 
cation adapt  itself  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  di- 
verse student  txxjy,  and  produced  innovations 
in  school  curriculums,  staff  development,  and 
educational  structures  to  meet  those  needs. 
His  ttKXightfulness  and  creativity  in  this  pursuit 
are  evident  in  his  design  and  direction  of  the 
Reading  Task  Force,  which  created  a  plan  to 
teach  reading  from  kirxlergarten  through  high 
school:  in  his  study  of  scImioI  administration, 
which  created  a  plan  to  evaluate  and  develop 
the  skills  of  administrators;  and  in  his  design 
and  oversight  of  the  Jordan  Educational  Com- 
plex, an  educational  subsystem  that  provides 
people  with  ttie  educational  resources  for  a 
lifetime  of  teaming,  a  model  of  community  in- 
volvement In  schools  and  a  model  of  urban 
school  decentralizatksn. 

As  an  active  partKipant  in  civil  rights  vrark. 
Dr.  Knox  lielped  organize  marches  on  the 
board  of  education  to  demonstrate  the  need 
for  equal  educational  opportunity  for  black  stu- 
dents. In  ttie  20  years  since  that  time.  Dr. 
knox's  work  has  brought  that  goal  closer  to 
t>eing  a  reality.  At  the  request  of  the  California 
Board  of  Education,  Dr.  Knox  helped  the  State 
formulate  and  implement  its  guidelines  on 
multiculiural  education  and  proficiency  in 
standard  English  for  black  students.  His  work 
has  made  him  a  national  resource  In  the  field, 
serving  this  year,  for  example,  as  cochair  of 
tfie  National  Conference  on  Educating  Black 
ChiWren. 

This  gentleman's  good  work  has  been  felt 
by  many,  and  I  must  count  myself  among 
those  wfiose  lives  have  been  changed  tiy  him. 
Years  ago,  when  he  and  the  late  Milton  Wood 
were  stewards  of  the  New  Frontier  Democrat- 
ic Club  and  I  was  a  new  and  young  member, 
the  three  of  us  walked  precincts  together. 
Their  inspiration  and  wise  counsel  are  largely 
responsible  for  my  presence  in  the  world  of 
politics.  To  this  day  I  rely  on  Owen's  sound 
judgment  and  sage  advice. 

Dr.  Knox's  achievements  are  many,  and 
binding  ttiem  all  together  is  a  vision  that  edu- 
cation can  affect  the  lives  of  children,  com- 
bined with  a  commitment  to  make  education 
work  in  the  service  of  all  children.  These 
achievements  have  tieen  noted  tiy  the  mayor 
of  Los  Angeles  and  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature; today  I  commend  him  t)elore  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Though  Dr.  Knox 
is  retiring,  the  impact  of  his  work  will  long  be 
felt.  Here  is  a  man  wfio  has  made  his  mark, 
and  left  his  Imprint  and  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Nation  are  better 
for  it 
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W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
mourn  the  passing  of  W.  Averell  Harriman. 
The  son  of  a  railroad  entrepreneur,  Averell 
Harriman  dedicated  himself  to  a  public  career 
tfiat  spanned  five  decades  and  the  administra- 
tkjns  of  five  Democratic  Presidents.  In  that 
time,  he  played  a  vital  role  in  shaping  the 
worid  we  live  In  today. 

Mr.  Harriman  first  emerged  as  a  national 
public  figure  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  during  the  Great 
Depression.  During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Harriman 
ran  the  Lend-Lease  Program  and  served  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Neariy  40 
years  later,  he  advised  President  Carter 
kiefore  the  Salt  II  talks.  In  the  years  between, 
he  served  President  Truman,  first  as  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Marshall  Plan  which  retHillt 
Europe  after  the  war,  and  then  as  Truman's 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  For  President  Kenne- 
dy, he  was  Ambassador-at-large  and  negotiat- 
ed the  1963  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  He  also 
served  one  term  as  Governor  of  New  York. 

Averell  Harriman  brought  to  each  of  the 
varied  tasks  he  faced  a  talent  and  drive  which 
enabled  him  to  be  a  shaper  of  events,  not 
merely  a  participant  in  them.  As  Ambassador, 
Cabinet  member,  and  Governor,  his  commit- 
ment to  the  service  of  his  country  never  fal- 
tered. That  dedication  made  him  one  of  tfie 
greatest  Americans  of  this  century.  I  moum 
his  loss. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HASTINGS.  MI 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  26,  1836, 
tfie  community  of  Hastings,  Ml,  was  estab- 
lished; 150  years  later  on  August  16.  1986. 
more  than  6.000  residents  will  tiegin  celetxat- 
ing  the  first  of  many  activities  planned  to  com- 
memorate this  momentous  occasion. 

Hastings  became  a  community  on  July  26. 
1836.  when  the  land  upon  which  tfie  city  now 
stands  was  sold  by  Eurotas  P.  Hastings,  a  De- 
troit ktanker,  to  a  firm  known  as  the  Hastings 
To*»m  Site  Co.  Under  company  sponsorship, 
water-powered  grist  and  saw  mills  were  con- 
structed along  Fall  Creek.  Tfie  land  was  plot- 
ted and  Inducements  made  to  attract  settlers 
to  this  newly  opened  wilderness  area. 

The  new  community's  isolation  partially 
ended  in  1848  when  a  stagecoach  service 
connected  Hastings  with  Battle  Creek  and 
Grand  Rapids.  On  February  13,  1855,  Hast- 
ings was  incorporated  as  a  village.  Railroad 
service  was  established  in  1869,  and  2  years 
later,  Hastings  became  a  city. 

Located  in  picturesque  soutfiwest  lower 
Michigan,  Hastings  is  the  center  of  a  k>vely 
resort  area  surrounded  by  thousands  of  acres 
of  recreational  land,   rolling  hills,   spring-fed 
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lakes,  excellent  hunting,  fishing,  swimming, 
boating  and  camp  facilities.  The  Thornapple 
River  which  runs  through  the  city  proper,  was 
once  the  main  traveled  route  for  Indian  tribes 
to  and  from  their  hunting  grounds. 

Altfiough  a  rural  community.  Hastings  is  lo- 
cated within  close  proximity  to  four  Mk:higan 
metropolitan  clties--Grand  Rapids,  Lansing, 
Battle  Creek  and  Kalamazoo  making  it  possi- 
ble for  many  of  its  citizens  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  living  in  a  small  town  while  still  living 
close  enough  to  work  or  enjoy  the  cultural  life 
of  a  metropolitan  city. 

A  busy,  active  community,  the  citizens  of 
Hastings  take  great  pride  in  ttieir  city  and  ac- 
tively participate  in  numerous  service  and  vol- 
unteer organizations.  Many  community  spon- 
sored activities  have  t>ecome  annual  events. 
The  annual  SummerFest  Festival  and  the 
Barry  County  Fair  atti-act  thousands  of  visitors 
while  each  year  the  popular  Santa  Claus 
Parade  t)rings  participants  from  all  over  south- 
western Michigan. 

A  numt)er  of  locally  owned  and  operated  in- 
dustries are  spinoffs  of  some  of  the  first  major 
industries  established  in  the  1800's,  most  of 
whom  distribute  their  products  nationally  and 
worldwide.  These  diversified  industries,  along 
with  tfie  agriculture  and  recreation  Industries 
provide  approximately  3,000  jobs  in  Hastings 
alone,  creating  a  sti'ong  economic  tiase  for 
this  fast  growing  community. 

Boasting  of  its  fine  educational  system, 
Hastings  serves  a  population  of  approximately 
20,000  who  live  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
180  square-mile  district.  With  an  outstanding 
K-12  program,  the  system  offers  a  compre- 
hensive community  education  program,  voca- 
tional training  and  sponsors  programs  for  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped.  Eleven 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are  located 
within  60  minutes  of  Hastings  including  Michi- 
gan State  University  and  Westem  Michigan 
University. 

A  warm  friendly  community,  many  people 
find  Hastings  highly  desirable  as  the  place  to 
live  and  raise  a  family.  Its  peaceful  rural  set- 
ting also  attracts  a  large  numtier  of  retirees 
who  have  returned  to  live  in  the  community 
where  they  were  raised.  With  its  tree-lined 
streets,  church  steeples,  county  courthouse, 
and  quaint  downtown  Hastings,  the  county 
seat  of  rural  Barry  County,  is  truly  the  essence 
of  small  town  America.  Please  join  with  me, 
Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues.  In  offering  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  the  citizens  of 
Hastings,  Ml,  on  the  occasion  of  the  city's 
sesquicentennial  celebration. 
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Ices  for  this  noteworthy  accomplishment  and 
for  their  continued  commitment  to  the  people 
of  Trumbull  County. 

The  Avalon  Inn  Is  a  major  conference  and 
convention  center/resort  that  is  nationally  rec- 
ognized for  its  amenities — including  the 
Avalon  Lakes  Golf  Course,  which  is  rated  in 
the  top  50  of  all  public  golf  courses  in  Amer- 
ica. Tfie  newly  completed  54-room  addition 
will  bring  the  total  numt)er  of  rooms  at  the 
Avalon  Inn  to  144.  This  excellent  facility 
serves  local,  regional,  and  national  guests. 

At  a  total  cost  of  $2.2  million  in  construc- 
tion, land,  t>uildings,  and  amenities,  this  new 
addition  to  the  Avalon  Inn  will  create  approxi- 
mately 24  new  jobs  in  Trumbull  County  and 
will  attract  thousands  of  new  guests  to  Trum- 
bull County  each  year  as  a  result  of  this  ex- 
pansion. 

So  many  good,  hardworking  people  deserve 
credit  for  the  success  of  this  ambitious 
project.  I  would  like  to  single  out  the  following 
five  individuals  for  tfieir  exceptional  work, 
vision,  and  commitment  to  their  community. 
They  are:  Robert  Heath,  president  of  Avalon 
Inn  Services;  Robert  O'Malley,  vice  president 
of  Avalon  Inn  Services;  Tom  Keegan,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  property  acquisitions; 
Dan  Seitz,  general  manager;  and  Marsha 
Seitz,  head  chef  and  food  and  beverage  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the  talent- 
ed professionals  at  the  Avalon  Inn  will  contin- 
ue to  make  the  Avalon  Inn  one  of  the  finest 
facilities  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  my  constituents  In  the  Mahon- 
ing Valley.  I  am  both  pleased  and  honored  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions and  pay  tribute  to  a  great  group  of 
people. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE 
AVALON  INN  OP  WARREN.  OH 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  J^ 

OP  OHIO  '-s^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  * 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  9 
tfiis  year,  I  will  have  the  distinct  pleasure  of  «tj 
tending  tfie  grand  opening  ceremonies  for  ffS 
completion  of  a  new  54-room  addition  to  tfie 
Avalon  Inn  of  Warren,  OH.  At  this  time,  I 
woukj  like  to  extend  my  warm  congratulations 
to  tfie  dedicated  people  at  Avalon  Inn  Serv- 


BIRMINGHAM  NATIVE  RECIPI- 
ENT OP  KOOL  ACHIEVER 
AWARD 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 
Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  the  Brown  and  Williamson  Totiacco 
Corp.  established  the  KOOL  Achiever  Awards 
to  recognize  those  who  are  working  to  create 
a  better  way  of  life  for  inner-city  communities. 
Five  people  were  selected  to  receive  this  out- 
standing honor,  and  each  award  recipient  will 
receive  $10,000  to  be  presented  to  the  non- 
profit community  service  of  his  or  her  choice. 
The  awards  were  made  in  five  different  areas, 
including  the  arts,  business,  civics,  communi- 
cations, and  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  this  year's  Education  Award  recipi- 
ent is  fi"om  my  district.  Jacquelyn  S.  Donald,  a 
native  of  Birmingham,  is  a  financial  planning 
manager  with  IBM  who  is  currently  on  loan  to 
Lawson  State  College  where  she  is  working  to 
promote  education  as  an  avenue  toward  suc- 
cess and  self-esteem.  Through  tier  work  at 
the  college,  sfie  is  helping  obtain  scfiolarship 
grants  for  disadvantaged  students.  Slie  has 
also  devised,  implemented,  and  marl^eted  a 
highly-effective    student    motivation    program 
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that  is  now  used  as  a  model  by  otfier  institu- 
tions In  the  State. 

The  $10,000  KOOL  Achiever  Award  contii- 
tHjtion  Ms.  Donald  will  receive  will  be  donated 
in  her  name  to  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund.  The  donation  will  be  used  to  establish 
special  scholarships  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents from  the  Birmingham  area. 

Our  continued  prosperity  and  security  rests 
with  the  young  people  of  our  Nation.  Ms. 
Donald  is  sfiowing  our  youth,  t)y  example,  tfie 
vital  link  tietween  a  sti'ong,  solid  education 
and  future  personal  and  economk:  success. 
Her  actions  in  our  community  are  helping 
open  economic  opportunities  for  young  adults, 
vital  to  continued  growth  in  Jefferson  County 
and  across  America.  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  join  me  in  congratulating 
Ms.  Donald  on  tieing  selected  to  receive  this 
outstanding  honor,  and  commend  her  for  her 
efforts  on  behalf  of  our  young  people. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THURSTON  "BUD" 
MERRELL,  JR. 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
honor  of  Thurston  "Bud"  Menell,  Jr.,  a  well 
known  community  and  business  leader  in  Cin- 
cinnati, OH.  On  August  1,  1986,  many  of 
Bud's  friends  and  associates  will  gather  at  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hyatt  Hotel  to  pay  spe- 
cial thanks  to  him  on  tfie  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement from  Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals.  I 
want  to  extend  my  warmest  congrahjiations  to 
Bud  and  his  wife,  Ginny,  on  this  special  occa- 
sion. 

Bud  Merrell  is  the  last  of  the  founding  Mer- 
rell family  to  be  associated  with  this  company. 
Through  his  kindly  manner  and  generous 
spirit  Bud  has  distinguished  himself  within 
Merrell  Dow  and  in  his  community.  He  has  en- 
deared himself  to  literally  all  of  the  employees 
of  his  company,  not  because  It  was  his  job, 
but  t)ecause  he  genuinely  cares  for  otfier 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bud's  servk»  to  tfie  Cincinnati 
community  has  also  been  outstanding.  As 
chairman  of  the  Presidents  Club  of  tfie  Cincin- 
nati Chamt)er  of  Commerce,  he  brought  rec- 
ognition to  that  group  on  the  local.  State  and 
national  level.  For  his  tireless  effort,  the  mayor 
of  Cincinnati  proclaimed  Decemt)er  14,  1984, 
as  "Bud  Merrell  Day  in  Cincinnati."  He  has 
also  served  on  the  Cabinet  for  Fine  Arts,  the 
United  Appeal  Community  Solk:itation  and 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  Oncinnati  Adoles- 
cent Clinic  Board  of  Trustees  at  ChiWrens 
Hospital  Medical  Center.  Bud  was  on  the  Ad- 
visory Board  and  Solicitations  Committee  for 
Kids  Helping  Kids.  He  also  was  the  company 
spokesman  for  the  television  presentation  of 
the  film  "Second  Chance"  whwh  sought  to 
help  people  understand  tfie  need  for  organ 
donation  and  transplantation.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  tfie  many  examples  of  Mr.  Merrell's 
tireless  service  to  his  community. 

Bud  Merrell:  husband,  father,  educator. 
tMJSinessman,  and  friend,  we  salute  you.  For 
your  lifetime  of  unselfish  dedication  to  tfie  im- 
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provefnent  of  the  quality  of  life  for  your  com- 
munrty  and  for  all  your  achtevemerits  in  your 
personal  arxj  professiorfal  life,  we  salute  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Bud  Merrell  is  truly  a  man  for 
all  seasons.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  share  his  ac- 
complishments with  my  colleagues  in  ttie  Con- 
gress. I  asK  ttiat  they  join  me  in  exterxling  our 
warmest  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  in  their  endeavors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FOR  AN  INDEPENDENT  CONRAIL 


LIFE  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS  OF  RETIREES  MUST 
BE  MAINTAINED 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
m  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  require  LTV  Corp.  to  con- 
tirHie  to  provide  its  retirees  with  tfie  life  and 
health  insurarwe  ber>efits  they  have  earned 
arxj  so  desperately  need.  This  bill  is  a  com- 
panion to  legislation  introduced  in  tt>e  other 
body  by  Senators  Byrd,  Glenn,  Heinz,  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  Specter,  and  Ourenberger  and 
cosponsored  in  ttie  House  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Buffalo  Henry  Nowak  and 
others. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  LTV  Corp., 
the  second  largest  steel  producer  in  ttie 
United  States,  filed  a  chapter  11  bankruptcy 
petition  on  July  17,  1986.  I  knew  that  many  of 
us  in  Congress  are  deeply  concerned  atXMJt 
the  plight  of  our  domestic  steel  industry;  we 
must  work  to  enact  polkiies  that  will  bring 
about  the  robust  ecorvjmic  growth  that  will 
allow  steel  and  all  our  heavy  irxjustries  to  re- 
bouTKJ.  I  ur>derstar>d  the  severe  financial  hard- 
ships LTV  faces  and  I  support  its  efforts  to  re- 
organize Its  debt  in  order  to  stay  in  business 
and  provide  jobs  for  Its  current  and  future  em- 
ployees— many  of  wtKxn  are  in  tf)e  Buffak) 
area,  worldng  for  Sierra  Research  Corp.  I  also 
understand  tfv^t  LTV  is  working  to  pfx>vide  its 
retirees  and  ttieir  survivirtg  spouses  with  retir- 
ee-paid group  medical  insurance,  and  I  com- 
mend them  for  ttiese  efforts.  However,  this 
decision  places  an  erxxmous  and  unexpected 
financial  burden  on  tf>e  more  than  125,000  re- 
tirees who  are  now  left  witf>out  ttie  life  and 
health  insurance  policies  tf>ey  have  earned 
and  on  which  they  rely.  I  have  talked  with 
Louis  Thomas  of  the  Buffalo-area  United 
Steelworkers  about  the  hardship  this  poses 
for  western  New  York  families;  I  don't  believe 
this  added  burden  is  orw  ttiese  men  and 
women  can  easily  assume. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will  require 
LTV  to  contirHje  to  maintain  Its  life  and  health 
insurance  coverage  for  its  retirees  and  their 
surviving  spouses  until  such  time  as  the  court 
susperxte  such  payn>ents.  The  result  would  be 
to  provide  retirees  with  much-needed  life  and 
fiealth  Insurance  coverage  unless  the  court 
rules  that  LTV  cannot  shoulder  this  obligation 
arxJ  still  meet  the  ottier  requirements  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  Impose.  More  Impor- 
tantly, I  believe  this  legislation  will  spur  a  fair 
and  equitable  solution  to  this  very  urgent  na- 
tional problem — orw  that  will  take  Into  account 
the  needs  of  LTV's  retirees  ar>d  their  spouses, 
as  well  as  ttiose  of  LTVs  current  and  future 
employees. 


HON.  FRED  J.  ECKERT 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
stand  up  today  to  urge  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  move  ahead  with  a  proposal 
for  a  private  offering  for  the  sale  of  Conrall. 
As  a  member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  who  has  opposed  the  efforts  to 
sell  Conrail  to  the  Norfolk  Southern  Corp.,  I 
call  upon  the  Transportation  Department  to 
work  with  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
fashioning  an  offering  that  will  sell  Conrall 
through  a  public  offering.  Time  Is  running  out. 
It  Is  time  to  move  forward  and  resolve  this 
Issue.  I  am  Including  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  July  7,  1966  issue  of  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  which  also  urges  that 
the  Transportation  Department  get  moving  on 
ttie  proposal. 

Get  the  Conrail  Sale  on  Track  Now 

Back  in  August,  1981,  Congress  told  the 
Transportation  Dept.  to  sell  Consolidated 
Rail  Corp.  to  a  private  owner.  Yet  almost 
five  years  later,  Conrail  is  still  in  govern- 
ment hands.  And  an  impasse  has  developed. 
Transportation  Secretary  Elizabeth  H.  Dole 
wants  to  sell  the  railroad  to  Norfolk  South- 
em  Corp.,  and  she  has  persuaded  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  plan. 

It  was— and  is— a  good  idea.  NS  is  a  well- 
managed  railroad  with  plenty  of  resources. 
It  could  provide  reliable  service  through 
good  times  and  bad,  minimizing  the  chance 
that  the  government  might  have  to  bail  out 
Conrall  again.  The  hitch  is  that  there  seems 
to  t>e  no  chance  the  full  Congress  will  go 
along.  Representative  John  O.  Dingell,  the 
powerful  chairman  of  the  House  Energy  it 
Conunerce  Committee,  believes  firmly  that 
Conrail  should  be  sold  only  through  a 
public  offering  of  stock.  That  option  suits 
White  House  Chief  of  Staff  Donald  T. 
Regan,  since  a  straight  sale  to  NS  is  not  in 
the  cards. 

Dole  is  understandably  disappointed  that 
her  plan  is  being  blocked.  But  to  remain  in- 
flexible in  the  face  of  the  current  situation 
is  untenable.  A  public  offering  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  leaving  in  place  Conrail's  man- 
agement, which  has  made  the  railroad  prof- 
itable. There  is  no  reason  to  question  its 
ability  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

If  it  takes  a  public  offering  to  return  Con- 
rail to  private  ownership,  then  Transporta- 
tion should  get  to  work  structuring  the  best 
deal  possible,  and  it  should  move  swiftly 
while  the  stock  market  is  strong. 


NAVY  TO  LOSE  OUTSTANDING 
PHYSICIAN 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  29,  1986 
Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  U.S.  Navy  Is  losir>g  the  services  of  an  out- 
standing physician,  colleague,  and  patriot  as 
well  as  an  urKlerstarKJir>g  and  caring  person. 
Capt.  Douglas  W.  Peterson,  presently  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Naval  Hospital  in  Mlll- 
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ington,  TN,  and  his  family  will  be  moving  to 
KIngsport,  TN,  where  Captain  Peterson  will 
enter  the  private  practice  of  otolaryngology. 

Though  Captain  Peterson  has  been  sta- 
tioned in  Millington  only  a  couple  of  years,  his 
tenure  has  t)een  distinguished  and  productive. 
He  has  played  a  leading  role  in  improving  the 
readiness  of  the  hospital  to  respond  to  poten- 
tial disasters.  He  has  placed  tremendous  em- 
phasis on  a  quality  assurance  program  and  In- 
creased training  for  ail  hospital  employees.  He 
has  enhanced  a  patient  contract  program  to 
Identify  problems  and  Increase  sensitivity  to 
patient  concerns.  He  has  reorganized  and  in- 
creased the  hospital's  emergency  medical 
services.  He  presided  over  the  creation  of  a 
new  after-hours  pediatric  clinic.  He  has  Im- 
proved the  physical  appearance  of  the  14- 
year-old  hospital.  The  list  goes  on  ar>d  on. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  the  hospital's  chief 
administrator.  Captain  Peterson  amazingly  has 
remained  a  practicing  member  of  the  clinical 
staff  of  the  hospital.  Most  importantly,  he  is 
warmly  appreciated  by  the  staff  and  Millington 
community  as  a  leader  and  friend. 

After  earning  his  doctor  of  medicine  degree 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  completing 
an  internship,  he  entered  the  Navy  and  served 
with  great  distinction  In  Vietnam.  His  military 
awards  include  the  Navy  Commendation 
Medal,  Air  Force  Commendation  Medal,  Na- 
tional Defense  Medal,  Air  Force  Outstandir>g 
Unit  Award,  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  Vietnam 
Civic  Action  Unit  Citation,  Vietnam  Gallantry 
Cross  with  Palm  Unit  Citation,  and  the  Navy 
Expert  Pistol  Shot  Medal. 

Captain  Peterson  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  both  in  the  military  and  within  the  field 
of  medicine.  The  medical  community  of  the 
Memphis  area  will  miss  him  greatly. 

His  success,  of  course,  can  be  attributed  In 
large  part  to  his  wonderful  wife  Fran.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  support,  Fran  has  demonstrated 
her  own  commitment  to  the  Navy  as  a  Re- 
serve CommarxJer  In  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 
They  have  two  children,  Erika  Kari,  9;  and 
Bjom  Kristian,  4. 

As  a  friend  and  former  schoolmate  of  Cap- 
tain Peterson,  I  regret  seeing  he  ar>d  his 
family  move  from  the  Memphis  area.  But  I 
know  they  will  be  successful  and  warmly  re- 
ceived In  KIngsport.  I  wish  them  well  in  their 
new  endeavors. 


DR.  BENJAMIN  E.  MAYS  HON- 
ORED BY  FIRST  AFRICAN 
AMERICAN  MUSEUM  IN  ATLAN- 
TA 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  announce  an  upcom- 
ing exhibit  In  Atlanta's  first  African  American 
Museum  entitled  "Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays:  A 
Legend  Unveiled,"  the  exhibit  will  horKV  the 
achievements  and  contributk>ns  of  the  late  Dr. 
Benjamin  Mays,  who  gave  so  much  to  Geor- 
gia and  to  the  Nation.  The  Collections  of  Life 
&  Heritage  Museum  Is  presenting  the  exhibit 
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In  commemoratK>n  of  wtiat  iwould  have  been 
his  92d  birthday. 

A  distinguished  sctx>lar,  orator,  and  civil 
rights  activist.  Dr.  Mays  exhibited  a  rare  kind 
of  leadership  and  spirit  of  community  service. 
The  child  of  former  slaves,  he  rose  to  become 
president  of  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta 
and  helped  this  plor^eer  black  Institution  gain 
the  national  reputation  for  excellence  it  now 
enjoys.  Dr.  Mays  was  elected  as  the  first  black 
president  of  the  Atlanta  School  Board  during 
the  height  of  the  desegregation  controversy, 
and  helped  forge  the  Atlanta  plan  for  Integra- 
tion sayir>g:  "We  must  be  neitf>er  male  nor 
female,  black  nor  white,  district  nor  citywide, 
for  we  are  all  united  at  the  feet  of  90,000  chil- 
dren wtK>m  we  are  elected  to  serve." 

Dr.  Mays  worked  tirelessly  for  equality  In  all 
areas  of  society  as  a  leading  activist  during 
the  civil  rights  movement.  He  espoused  a 
nonviolent  approach  to  social  change  and  in- 
spired countless  numbers  of  civil  rights  lead- 
ers. Including  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  who 
called  Dr.  Mays  his  spiritual  mentor.  Dr.  Mays' 
life  is  testimony  of  his  personal  philosophy 
that:  Whatever  you  do,  strive  to  do  it  so  well 
ttiat  no  man  living  and  no  man  dead  and  no 
man  yet  bom  could  do  it  any  better." 

I  am  honored  to  represent  the  district  that 
benefited  so  greatly  from  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  this  remarkable  leader.  I  am  proud  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Collec- 
tions of  Life  &  Heritage  Museum,  of  which  Dr. 
Mays  was  an  honorary  member  until  his 
death.  "Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays:  A  Legend  Un- 
veiled" will  be  exhibited  from  August  2-Sep- 
tember  30,  1 986,  In  honor  of  a  man  wfiose  life 
continues  to  be  an  inspiration.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  see  this  fascinating  exhibit  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  outstanding  American. 


"MISTER  FOURTH  OF  JULY" 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
brir>g  to  tfie  attentkin  of  my  colleagues  tfie  en- 
thusiasm and  patriotism  of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mr.  Frank  Rouse,  of  Bartow,  FL.  Frank, 
a  native  of  Caltaglrone,  Sk:ily,  Is  a  naturalized 
American  citizen  who  was  recently  named 
"Mister  Fourth  of  July"  by  the  city  of  Bartow. 

Not  only  has  Frank  recently  worked  with  the 
Committee  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  but  for  several  years  he  has  been 
the  chief  organizer  of  the  Bartow  annual 
Fourth  of  July  celet)ratk)n.  The  spirit  which 
permeates  this  yearly  event  has  attracted  tfie 
attentk>n  of  Floridians  from  all  over  the  State. 
What  began  as  a  local  celebration  is  now  at- 
tended by  tfxxisands  every  year. 

I  tfiink  Frank's  immigrant  beginnings,  devo- 
tk>n  to  tfie  kJeals  represented  by  tfie  Statue  of 
Liberty,  and  continuing  desire  to  give  his  alle- 
giance and  faithfulness  to  tfie  United  States 
demonstrates  the  new  sense  of  pride  and  pa- 
triotism we  all  feel. 

Frank  Rouse's  life  since  coming  to  this 
country  has  been  ttased  on  a  bask:  premise, 
one  which  embodies  tfie  spirit  of  our  country 
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today:  From  freedom  comes  opportunity;  from 
opportunity  comes  growth;  anid,  from  growth 
comes  progress.  This  Is  not  a  abstract  formu- 
la. It  Is  tfie  vibrant,  beating  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can experience. 

Private  Initiative,  as  demonstrated  so  often 
by  Frank  Rouse,  Is  fundamental  to  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  It  Is  Inseparable  from  tfie 
social,  rellgkMJS,  political,  and  judicial  Institu- 
tions which  form  the  bedrock  of  a  Natkin  dedi- 
cated to  Individual  freedom  and  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  tfie  year  of  Lady  Liber- 
ty's 100th  birtfiday,  I  wish  to  commend  Frank 
Rouse  as  one  who  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  provided  by  our  great  coun- 
try, and  who,  at  the  same  time,  has  committed 
himself  to  preserving  the  freedoms  necessary 
for  us  to  make  a  bright  future  for  ourselves, 
our  chlkjren,  and  grandchildren. 


CRIME  DECREASES  SHARPLY  IN 
WEST  VIRGINIA 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  uniform  crime  reports 
released  this  past  Sunday  Indicate  that  after  3 
years  of  decline,  serious  crime  in  tfie  United 
States  rose  4.6  percent,  to  12,430,026. 

However,  lri\my  home  State  of  West  Virgin- 
ia, the  FBI  reported  that  we  had  the  largest 
decrease  of  any  State  In  the  Nation,  a  drop  of 
3.6  percent  In  crimes  per  100.000  residents. 
West  Virginia  also  had  large  decreases  in  the 
number  of  murders  and  property  crimes  per 
100,000  reskjents. 

The  FBI  report  dkj  not  speculate  on  the 
cause  of  the  Increase  natk>nwide.  However,  it 
Is  very  heartening  to  me  to  see  tfiat  we  In 
West  Virginia,  while  suffering  under  high  un- 
employment and  tough  times,  particularly  In 
the  coalfields,  have  not  resorted  to  crime  and 
vkjience  as  a  result  of  our  lagging  economy. 
West  Virginians  have  always  prided  them- 
selves on  being  able  to  weather  tough  times 
and  tfie  latest  FBI  crime  figures  Indk^ate  that, 
once  again.  West  Virginians  are  trying  to 
bounce  tiack  through  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion, not  crime.  In  tough  times,  the  tough  get 
tougher. 


DIOCESE  OF  ALLENTOWN 
SILVER  JUBILEE 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express 
my  deep  admiratk>n  for  tfie  Dkicese  of  Allen- 
town  during  this  silver  jubilee  year  marking  Its 
foundation  In  February  1961.  This  year's  Sen- 
lorfest  Is  planned  for  August  4,  1986,  at  Holy 
Family  Manor  in  Bethlehem,  PA,  in  conjunc- 
tkin  with  the  yeariong  diocesan  celebrations. 
All  diocesan  senior  citizens  are  invited  to  part- 
dpate  In  a  pk;nk:,  exhibits,  and  musKal  enter- 
tainment 
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Tfiis  lively  Involvement  by  tfie  Allentown  Di- 
ocese— comprised  of  Berks,  Carbon,  Lehigh, 
Nortfiampton,  and  Schuylkill  Counties — with 
the  senior  citizens  is  just  one  example  of  total 
commitment  to  youth,  families,  students,  the 
ill,  and  every  member  of  the  entire  community 
within  its  boundaries. 

Under  tfie  22-year  leadership  of  Its  founding 
bishop  and  chief  shepherd,  Bisfiop  Joseph 
McShea,  the  Diocese  of  Allentown  has  grown 
at  a  deliberate  pace  through  consultation  of 
priests  and  lay  persons,  attention  to  the  regu- 
latkin  of  new  practices  In  worship,  and  to  the 
extensk>n  of  the  work  and  mlsskm  of  pastoral 
care. 

Otfier  natkms  and  ethnk:  groups,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  have  been  toucfied 
and  fielped  by  tfie  Allentown  Dk>cese  through 
Operatkin  Rice  Bowl,  local  soup  kitchens  and 
organizations  which  focus  on  Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples  and  new  Immigrants.  The  Allen- 
town Diocese  can  be  proud  of  producing 
Msgr.  Robert  Coll,  who  originated  Operatkin 
Rice  Bowl  with  Mother  Theresa  of  Calcutta. 
Monsignor  Coll  was  called  to  work  In  the  Inter- 
natk>nal  community  and  is  now  empkjyed  by 
Catfiolk;  Relief  Services. 

The  groundwork  of  pastoral  card  and  edu- 
catran  laid  so  well  by  Bisfiop  McShea  has 
been  tfioroughly  and  energetically  continued 
by  his  successor.  Bishop  Thomas  J.  Welch, 
D.D.,  J.C.D.  In  1983  Pope  John  Paul  II  ap- 
pointed Bishop  Welsh  the  new  bishop  of  the 
Allentown  Diocese.  Bishop  Welsh  has  devel- 
oped the  seeds  of  education,  structures  for 
pastoral  care,  and  emphasis  of  family  life  and 
value.  He  has  fostered  openness  to  the  entire 
community  living  in  his  dkx^ese.  Including  vi- 
brant ethnk:  organizatons  such  as  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Federatk>n,  and  he  has  promoted  the 
regtonal  encounter  of  the  Tercer  Encuentro,  a 
conference  on  the  HIspank:  culture. 

The  Allentown  Diocese,  with  its  leadership 
past  and  present,  deserves  congratulatk>ns 
and  high  praise.  In  this  diocese,  we  see  a  mi- 
crocosm of  local,  regional,  natkjnal,  and  Inter- 
natk}nal  cooperatk>n,  care,  and  respect  for 
life. 


EXPLANATION  OF  MFN  VOTE 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  to  table 
tfie  discharge  motion  because  I  do  not  agree 
with  tfie  philosophy  tjehind  discharge  peti- 
tk)ns — not  because  I  agree  with  granting 
most-favored-nation  status  to  Romania.  In  my 
view,  MFN  has  done  little  to  change  the  op- 
presive  nature  of  the  Ceaucescu  regime. 

Human  rights  abuses  continue  to  Increase 
despite  MFN.  Amnesty  International  has  re- 
ported that  Romania  has  tfie  terrible  distinc- 
tion of  committing  tfie  highest  number  of 
human  rights  atHJses  per  capita  of  any  other 
country  In  the  world.  Along  with  this,  the 
Ceaucescu  regime  has  done  nothing  to  curb 
Its  policy  of  cooptlon  of  churches  and  perse- 
cutron  of  religious  believers.  National  minori- 
ties, especially  the  Hungarians  of  Transytva- 
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nia,  must  still  contend  with  regime-sponsored 
discrimination  and  extremely  limited  cultural 
freedom. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Granting  MFN  to  a  Communist  country  only 
makes  sense  if  some  movement  toward  indi- 
vidual lit>erty  is  made  on  the  part  of  that  coun- 
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try.  Many  Central  and  Eastern  European 
ethnic  organizations  join  me  in  feeling  that  this 
still  remains  to  be  seen. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord  God  of  truth  and  justice,  lead 
the  Senate  through  these  crucial  days 
when  urgent  issues  and  shortness  of 
time  combine  to  compound  stress  and 
strain.  Grant  that  the  powerful  men 
and  women  who  comprise  this  most 
powerful  legislative  body  may  function 
with  maximum  effectiveness  and  pro- 
ductivity and  a  minimum  waste  of 
time  and  energy.  May  individual  power 
not  be  used  to  vitiate  collective  power. 
Protect  the  whole  from  being  neutral- 
ized by  any  of  its  parts.  May  substance 
not  be  sacrificed  to  procedure  and 
principle  to  political  manipulation. 
Give  to  leadership  special  wisdom, 
strength  and  patience  as  they  guide 
the  ship  of  state  through  turbulent 
winds  and  heavy  seas.  Give  to  Sena- 
tors the  will  and  the  way  to  minimize 
frustration  and  maximize  accomplish- 
ment. Work  Your  will  Lord,  that  truth 
and  justice  may  prevail,  in  spite  of  us 
if  necessary.  For  Thy  sake  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  and  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Robert  Dole,  is  recog- 
nized. 


NOMINATION  OF  JUSTICE 
REHNQUIST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Thurmond,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  who  I  know 
continues  this  morning  at  10  o'clock 
on  the  nomination  of  Justice  Rehn- 
quist. 

Let  me  indicate  that  his  nomination 
is  important  to  the  President  and  im- 
portant for  the  country  and  it  deserves 
the  prompt  action  it  is  receiving  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

I  had  hoped  there  would  be  a  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  but,  having  been 
there  for  a  while  yesterday  and 
watched  some  of  it  on  C-SPAN  last 
night,  there  is  already  at  least  a  little 
indication  that  some  Members  would 
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rather  apply  a  political  litmus  test  to 
each  and  every  nominee  instesid  of  an 
objective  review  based  on  merits.  For- 
tunately, the  President's  candidate  is 
so  well  qualified  that  the  arguments 
we  heard  yesterday  will  not  amount  to 
a  hill  of  beans. 

But,  in  any  event,  this  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter.  There  should  be  serious 
review.  There  should  be  close  scrutiny 
of  the  nominee's  records.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  we  are  not  here  to  try 
Judge  Rehnquist,  or  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  We  are  here  to  go  into  the 
cases,  the  decisions  he  has  written.  I 
do  not  believe  that  anybody  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  a  hunting  li- 
cense, but  I  know  there  will  be  efforts 
to  dredge  up  a  lot  of  things  that  hap- 
pened 25,  30  years  ago.  And  I  would 
assume  that  anybody  could  probably 
dredge  up  something  about  anyone 
that  happened  25  or  30  years  ago  or 
less.  But  Justice  Rehnquist.  in  my 
view,  is  well  qualified. 

I  just  hope  that  we  can  have  a  bipar- 
tisan look  at  this  nominee.  I  know 
there  are  a  number  of  Democrats  on 
the  committee  who  strongly  support 
Justice  Rehnquist.  There  are  some 
who  could  not  get  Mr.  Manion  who  are 
now  out  after  Mr.  Rehnquist— and  I 
assume  if  they  cannot  get  Mr.  Rehn- 
quist they  will  be  out  after  Mr. 
Scalia— and  who  seem  to  have  nothing 
more  to  object  to  than  their  political 
philosophy,  making  them,  therefore, 
unsuited  for  the  Court. 

But  I  believe  Justice  Rehnquist  will 
survive  the  interrogation,  the  ques- 
tions. I  believe  that  it  was  best  stated 
by  my  colleague.  Senator  Simpson, 
who  in  a  rather.  I  thought,  candid  way 
articulated  what  some  nominees  must 
face  when  they  come  before  certain 
committees  and  certain  members  of 
certain  committees. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, let  us  go  ahead.  Let  us  make 
certain  everything  is  closely  scruti- 
nized. But  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  do 
not  believe  many  Americans  believe, 
the  litany  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  related  yester- 
day, that  he  is  too  extreme  on  this, 
and  too  extreme  on  that.  What  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  was  saying,  in  effect,  was 
"He  does  not  agree  with  me  and, 
therefore,  he  is  extreme."  But  I  doubt 
that  is  the  view  of  most  Americans 
and  I  would  hope,  in  the  final  analysis, 
we  can  bring  this  nomination  to  the 
floor  after  the  recess  and  have  appro- 
priate debate  and  then  move  on  to  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Scalia. 


But  it  will  be  a  give  and  take  session. 
It  should  be.  I  assume  things  will  crop 
up  that  should  be  addressed  and  I  be- 
lieve Justice  Rehnquist  is  able  to  take 
care  of  that  himself. 

(Mr.  DENTON  assiuned  the  chair.) 


GRAMM-RUDMAN-HOLUNGS 
MODIFICATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  promised  by  the  principals  of 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  that  we  are 
going  to  start  voting  around  here 
shortly  after  noon.  That  would  depend 
on  the  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  amendment,  I  assume  want  to  dis- 
cuss it  at  some  length  and  find  out 
what  is  in  the  modification.  So  I  am 
not  certain  what  time  or  how  soon 
after  noon,  but  hopefully  by  early 
afternoon  we  will  start  voting. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  principals 
that,  if  that  is  not  the  case,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  move  on  to  something 
else,  either  to  set  aside  their  amend- 
ment and  let  other  Members  offer 
amendments— there  are  a  number  of 
Members  on  each  side  willing  to  offer 
amendments— and  we  would  hope  that 
we  could  start  the  action  on  that. 

I  have  also,  based  on  a  request  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  in- 
structed my  staff  to  contact  Senator 
NuNN  and  to  contact  Senator  Gold- 
water  or,  in  his  absence,  his  staff  di- 
rector, to  see  if  there  is  not  some  way 
to  get  a  tight  time  agreement  or  at 
least  a  basis  of  one  on  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill.  It  is  important  legisla- 
tion. The  House  will  take  it  up  on 
August  4,  which  is  next  Monday.  It 
will  probably  take  a  week  in  the 
House.  And  it  contains  a  lot  of  very 
important  areas,  whether  it  is  the  SDI, 
whether  it  is  AMB,  whether  it  is  the 
SALT  resolution,  whether  it  is  the 
level  of  defense  spending,  so  it  is  a 
vital  piece  of  legislation. 

So  I  hope  that  those  who  want  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor  would  help  us  in 
every  way  they  can.  If  we  can  get  some 
reasonably  tight  agreement,  then  I  am 
prepared,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
to  bring  that  bill  to  the  floor.  So  we 
may  have  some  report  later  today  for 
the  minority  leader  and  for  others 
who  feel  strongly  about  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  majority  leader  in  stating  to 
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the  authors  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment  language  that  the  majori- 
ty leader  would  like  to  see  us  move  on 
that  language  or  that  we  set  aside  the 
amendment  for  the  time  being  and  get 
on  to  other  amendments  or  other  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  impor- 
tant if  the  Senate  is  to  complete  its 
business  before  the  August  recess,  and 
then  again  before  the  October  hoped- 
for  adjournment  sine  die.  In  the  event 
we  continue  to  get  consent  to  set  the 
Gramm-Rudman  amendment  aside  so 
that  other  Senators  may  call  up  other 
amendments  to  the  debt  limit  resolu- 
tion, would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  consider  calling  up  the  Boren 
campaign  financing  reform  legisla- 
tion? I  am  cosponsor  of  that  legisla- 
tion. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
will  recall  that  he  indicated  to  Mr. 
BoREN  in  very  late  June  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  call  up  that  legislation 
in  early  August,  and  certainly  before 
the  15th.  I  believe  he  indicated  there 
would  possibly  be  2  days  of  debate  on 
that  legislation— perhaps  on  a  Friday 
and  a  Monday.  At  least  I  thought  he 
spoke  in  terms  of  2  consecutive  days  of 
debate. 

Whether  that  much  time  will  be 
needed  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  But  he 
also  indicated  that,  as  I  recall,  if  the 
debate  occurred  on  Friday  or  Monday, 
the  vote  would  occur  then  on  a  differ- 
ent day,  with  a  short  time  for  debate 
preceding  that  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  while  the 
Senate  is  not  doing  much  and  we  seem 
to  be  stymied  on  the  debt  limit  bill— 
and  particularly  stymied  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  tree  has 
been  filled  by  the  Gramm-Rudman 
principles  with  the  appropriate  sup- 
port of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader— that  perhaps  we  could  get  the 
Boren  PAC  bill  up  and  act  on  it.  This 
would  enable  us  to  be  making  some 
progress,  as  the  days  are  counting  rap- 
idly. 

We  only  have  12  days  left  after 
today  before  the  scheduled  August 
recess  is  to  begin.  Would  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  think  that 
that  could  be  a  viable  approach  some- 
time during  the  remainder  of  this 
week  or  the  early  part  of  next  week  if 
something  else  cannot  be  scheduled  or 
if  we  cannot  make  progress  on  the 
debt  limit? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  certainly  is  a  possi- 
bility, I  say  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  I  discussed  it  this  morn- 
ing with  Senator  Borjen.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain I  promised  what  particular  vote 
there  might  be  or  when  but  we  did  in- 
dicate that  if  we  did  it  on  Friday  then 
we  at  least  would  maybe,  if  there  was 
a  vote,  have  some  debate  on  a  princi- 
pal day,  like  Tuesday.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  bring  it  up  Monday  and 
part  of  Tuesday.  But  I  guess  in  the 


last  couple  of  weeks  Members  are 
going  to  be  here  on  Fridays  and  Mon- 
days. 

But  in  amy  event  Senator  Boren  I 
think  properly  wanted  to  make  certain 
that  if  there  was  to  be  a  vote  of  some 
kind,  whatever  the  disposition  was,  it 
should  occur  either  on  a  Tuesday  or 
Thursday  or  some  other  critical  day, 
not  a  day  where  many  Members  might 
necessarily  be  absent. 

So  we  are  focused  on  that  now.  and 
we  will  see  if  we  can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  The 
Democrats  will  be  having  their  confer- 
ence today.  They  were  not  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  regularly  scheduled 
Tuesday  luncheon  conference  because 
of  the  funeral  services  yesterday  for 
the  late  Averell  Harriman.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader's  indications 
with  reference  to  the  Boren  amend- 
ment and  the  DOD  authorization  bill 
will  give  me  something  to  discuss  with 
my  colleagues  at  the  conference. 
Hopefully  we  can  work  together  to  get 
the  Senate  moving  and  make  progress 
so  that  we  can  complete  the  people's 
business  before  the  adjournment  sine 
die. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield  to  me  for  one 
brief  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Certainly. 


REALLOCATION  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDER 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  [Mr.  Pressler],  for  his  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LOSS  OF  AMERICAN  JOBS  TO 
OVERSEAS  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember, just  before  Christmas,  the 
President  vetoed  the  textile  bill.  What 
a  cruel  Christmas,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  textile,  apparel,  and  shoe  workers 
of  this  country.  The  President,  in  veto- 
ing that  bill,  chose  not  to  assist  Ameri- 
can working  men  and  working  women, 
and,  instead,  sent  American  jobs  to 
foreign  workers  and  to  foreign  coun- 
tries overseas. 

Really,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  too 
surprising.  We  see  this  all  over  the 
country  and  we  have  seen  it  in  all  the 
years  that  this  administration  has 
been  in  office.  All  across  the  country, 
steelworkers,  ferroalloy  workers, 
leathergoods  workers,  coal  miners,  and 
now  even  farmers  have  lost  their  jobs. 
Jobs  have  been  exported  overseas.  In- 
dustries have  been  exported  overseas. 
Thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands— as 
a  matter  of  fact,  300,000  textile  and 
apparel  workers  have  lost  their  jobs  in 


the  last  5  years.  In  those  5  years,  the 
foreign  imports  of  textiles  and  apparel 
goods  have  doubled  in  this  country- 
300,000  textile  and  apparel  workers 
have  lost  their  jobs,  40,000  shoe  work- 
ers have  lost  their  jobs,  and  hundreds 
of  these  have  been  in  West  Virginia. 

So  all  over  the  country  we  have  seen 
the  steel  furnaces  grow  cold  and  the 
steel  plants  close  their  doors  forever. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  standing  in  unemployment 
lines.  Men  and  women  who  are  the 
best  craftsmen  in  the  world  are  stand- 
ing in  unemployment  lines.  Now  those 
who  still  have  jobs  are  wondering, 
"Am  I  next?  Am  I  next?" 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  asking  for 
walls  to  be  built  around  our  beaches, 
or  protection  walls  to  be  built  around 
our  borders.  We  are  only  asking  that 
American  working  men  and  working 
women  have  a  level  field  on  which  to 
play.  They  are  no  longer  competing 
with  foreign  workers.  They  are  com- 
peting against  foreign  governments 
that  subsidize  the  steel  industries  and 
the  other  industries  in  those  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  pleas  of  American 
working  men  and  working  women  have 
fallen  upon  deaf  ears  too  long.  In  USA 
today,  as  far  back  as  September  30  of 
1982,  there  appeared  this  story: 
"Regan:  Steelworkers,  Forget  Your 
Old  Jobs."  That  was  the  headline. 

The  first  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  Regan  gave 
blunt  advice  Wednesday  to  laid-off  steel- 
workers and  others  in  heavy  industry:  Don't 
wait  for  your  jobs  to  come  back. 

The  next  paragraphs: 

Much   of   the  current   unemployment  Js, 
simply  not  related  to  the  current  econotnyT 
Regan  told  a  breakfast  meeting  of  reporters. 
Rather,  he  said,  workers  are  trained  for  jobs 
that  may  never  exist  again.  He  advised  them 
to  get  training  in  other  fields. 

As  of  August.  165.000  steelworkers  were 
laid  off. 

Service  industries  like  hotels  and  restau- 
rants, retailing,  new  light  industry  and  fi- 
nance-related jobs  are  replacing  manufac- 
turing as  employment  centers,  Regan  said. 
"Sears  and  K-Mart  together  employ  25  per- 
cent more  people  than  the  entire  steel  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  the  fact  that  Sears  is 
probably  the  second  largest  employer 
in  this  country.  Service  industries 
have  grown,  and  we  hope  they  will 
continue  to  grow. 

Mr.  President,  to  say  to  the  steel- 
workers, in  essence,  "Forget  it, 
McE>onald's  and  Sears  are  the  wave  of 
the  future,"  is  not  the  spirit  that  made 
this  country  a  great  country. 

When  de  Tocqueville  visited  this 
country  150  years  ago,  he  referred  to 
the  American  as  the  "incredible  Amer- 
ican who  believes  that  if  something 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  it  is 
because  he  has  not  yet  attempted  it." 

Mr.  President,  this  country  was 
made  a  great  country  because  of  the 
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men  and  women  who  developed  the 
skills,  who  had  the  initiatives,  who 
worked  hard  to  make  it  a  great  coun- 
try which  supplied  other  countries  in 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  with 
the  implements  of  war  whereby  they 
could  withstand  the  onslaughts  from 
Hitler's  Nazi  Germany. 

Today,  if  called  upon  again,  the 
same  steel  industry  would  not  be  able 
to  respond  to  that  call  because  our 
steel  industry  has  gone  down,  while 
foreign  governments  subsidize  steel 
imports  into  this  country. 

The  American  working  man  and  the 
American  working  woman  today  are 
saying  to  the  administration  down- 
town, "Listen  to  us.  Give  us  a  trade 
policy  that  will  save  American  jobs 
and  sell  more  American  products  over- 
seas. No  more  closed  factories;  no 
more  closed  mines;  no  more  pink 
slips."  That  is  what  our  people  are 
saying. 

The  House  of  Representatives  next 
week  will  vote  on  the  override  of  the 
President's  veto  of  the  textile  bill. 
That  is  the  time  for  a  shot  to  be  heard 
not  only  around  the  world,  but  also 
down  at  the  White  House,  down  at  the 
other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
where  all  we  hear  is  that  things  are 
going  to  be  better  soon,  reminding  one 
of  the  "prosperity  is  just  around  the 
comer"  attitude  that  we  heard  50 
years  ago. 

Today  we  find  that  the  Commerce 
Department  is  saying  that  last  month 
for  the  second  month  in  a  row,  agricul- 
ture exports  ran  a  deficit.  Farm  prod- 
ucts ran  a  deficit!  Think  of  it,  the 
greatest  food  basket  in  the  world  run- 
ning an  agricultural  deficit! 

The  new  figures  from  the  Commerce 
Department  today  show  that  if  we 
continue  to  have  the  same  trend  in  the 
last  6  months  of  this  year  that  we  had 
in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  this 
country  is  going  to  run  a  trade  deficit 
of  about  $168  billion  this  year. 

When  this  administration  came  into 
office  in  1981,  the  trade  deficit  was 
under  $40  billion.  Last  year  it  was 
$148.5  billion.  Now  we  hear  that  it  is 
going  to  be  $168  billion  this  year  if  it 
continues  as  it  has  gone  in  the  first  6 
months. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  now.  The 
administration,  as  it  has  on  so  many 
other  critical  issues,  acts  too  little  and 
too  late.  Platitudes  will  not  bring  back 
American  jobs.  I  hop>e  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  override  the 
President's  unwise  veto  of  the  textile, 
apparel,  and  shoe  bill,  and  let  not  only 
the  world  hear  the  message,  but  also 
the  White  House.  American  industries 
and  the  American  working  men  and 
women  who  toil  in  them  deserve  no 
less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  is  now 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


NEW  DATA  ON  U.S.  STRATEGIC 
MINERAL  VULNERABILITY  IN 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  report  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  called  South  Africa  and 
Critical  Minerals  has  just  been  issued, 
dated  July  1986.  It  is  my  strong  feeling 
that  any  critical,  rigorous  analysis  of 
our  policies  in  South  Africa  should  in- 
clude the  findings  of  this  report. 

It  quantifies,  for  the  first  time  in  an 
unclassified  source,  the  costs  to  the 
U.S.  economy  of  a  disruption  in  south- 
em  African  supplies  of  strategic  min- 
erals in  the  following  areas:  Direct 
costs  to  U.S.  consumers  by  mineral 
losses  in  U.S.  GNP,  and  the  decrease 
in  U.S.  jobs  associated  with  GNP 
losses.  Data  on  Japanese  and  EEC 
losses  is  also  provided. 

Why  is  this  relevant  in  the  current 
debate? 

Serious  strategic  mineral  supply  dis- 
ruptions are  well  within  the  immedi- 
ate realm  of  possibility,  and  their  con- 
sequences for  the  American,  Europe- 
an, and  Japanese  economies  should  be 
considered  rigorously. 

South  African  supply  disruptions 
could  occur  as  a  result  of  any  of  the 
following: 

Retaliation  as  a  by-product  of  West- 
ern sanctions;  labor  unrest /strikes; 
guerrilla  attack  (the  ANC  has  recently 
announced  that  such  installations  will 
no  longer  be  eschewed;  major  uiu-est, 
with  a  breakdown  in  infrastructure; 
and  a  successor  regime  less  inclined  to 
sell  to  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

In  the  current  South  Africa  debate 
that  is  going  on  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  throughout  our 
Nation,  I  hope  that  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  will  consider  this 
report  because  it  is  part  of  a  critical 
analysis  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
and  where  our  foreign  policy  is  going. 

U.S.  capabilities  to  respond  to  a  stra- 
tegic mineral  supply  disruption  are  far 
less  than  most  Members  of  Congress 
and  policymakers  know.  Why? 

First.  United  States,  Europe,  and 
Japan  are  heavily  dependent  upon 
southern  Africa.  (See  the  attached 
table.) 

Second.  Strategic  stockpiles  not 
available  short  of  war.  The  U.S.  strate- 
gic reserves  cannot  be  used,  except  in 
a  national  emergency -(generally  inter- 
preted to  mean  a  "war")  and  on  the 
President's  order.  The  law  specifically 
states  that  they  are  not  intended  to  be 
used  to  respond  to  economic  disrup- 
tions. 

Third.  Stockpiles  are  grossly  inad- 
equate. With  the  exception  of  plati- 
num-group metals  (the  PGM's),  U.S. 
supplies  of  chromium,  manganese,  and 
cobalt  "wouldn't  make  much  good 
road  fill,"  in  the  words  of  a  senior 
Bureau  of  Mines  official.  Citing  poor 
quality  control,  years  of  degradation, 
and  excessive  past  sales,  the  "only 
strategic  stock  worth  its  name  is  $70 


million  worth  of  cobalt  bought  3  years 
ago." 

Fourth.  Virtually  all  stocks  are 
slated  to  be  sold.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  "modernize"  the 
National  Defense  Stockpile,  an- 
nounced on  July  8,  1985,  U.S.  strategic 
stocks  will  be  drawn  down  from  ap- 
proximately $16  billion  worth  of  key 
commodities  to  approximately 
$700,000.  Another  "supplemental 
stockpile"  of  $5  billion  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  is  not  provided  for  in  any 
law  and  is  not  part  of  the  official  plan. 
Implementation  studies  are  proceed- 
ing. (See  the  attached  data.) 

Fifth.  Insufficient  legal  and  regula- 
tory authority  to  exploit  domestic  re- 
serves. The  Department  of  Interior 
lacks  legislative  authority  to  develop 
ocean  floor  deposits  off  of  U.S.  territo- 
ries. Thus,  it  cannot  exploit  Johnson's 
Island,  the  only  U.S.  ocean  site  of  cur- 
rent interest  for  major  offshore  miner- 
al development.  Also,  Interior  lacks 
the  regulatory  authority  to  develop 
hard  mineral  capabilities.  Without  leg- 
islation and  regulatory  authority, 
which  it  has  been  seeking  over  the 
past  3  years,  the  United  States  would 
be  greatly  delayed  if  it  had  to  shift  to 
domestic  exploitation  of  mineral  re- 
serves. 

Sixth.  United  States  rapidly  losing 
ferroalloy  processing  capabilities.  The 
United  States  is  rapidly  losing  its  abili- 
ty to  process  strategic  minerals,  even  if 
it  uses  its  stockpiles  or  is  able  to  buy 
from  abroad.  Over  two-thirds  of  U.S. 
ferroalloys  are  currently  purchased  or 
processed  abroad.  Most  of  our  major 
ferroalloy  plants  have  been  moved  off- 
shore, including  Union  Carbide's  plant 
to  South  Africa.  A  disruption  of  sup- 
plies from  South  Africa  would  cause 
immediate  shortages  in  ferrochro- 
mium,  ferromanganese,  silicon  metal, 
and  ferrosilicon.  Europe  and  Japan 
have  an  even  more  limited  capacity, 
with  processing  restricted  to  three 
plants:  one  in  Japan,  one  in  Germany, 
and  one  in  Norway. 

ECONOMIC  COSTS  TO  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

A  complete  cutoff  of  chromium  from 
South  Africa  lasting  3  years  (assimiing 
a  90-percent  cutoff  from  Zimbabwe 
due  to  its  ore  transport  on  South  Afri- 
can railways).  The  direct  cost  to  U.S. 
domestic  consumers  has  been  estimat- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  July 
1986  at  $3.6  billion.  Assuming  maxi- 
mum conservation  and  substitution, 
the  shortfall  of  chromiiun  would 
reduce  both  intermediate  and  final 
product  production  during  the  3-year 
period.  The  estimated  impact  on  U.S. 
GNP  resulting  from  the  constraint  im- 
posed on  domestic  production  would 
l)e  $8.7  billion  in  the  first  year  with 
over  296,000  jobs  lost;  during  the 
second  year,  the  GNP  loss  would  be 
$4.6  billion  and  about  100,000  jobs; 
during  the  third  year,  GNP  losses 
would  be  approximately  $1.9  billion 
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with  about  41,000  jobs  lost.  A  3-year 
loss  would  cost  $18.8  billion  and 
437.000  jobs. 

D  1030 

A  complete  cutoff  of  manganese 
from  South  Africa.  Direct  costs  to  U.S. 
consumers  of  a  cutoff  of  South  Afri- 
can manganese  would  be  approximate- 
ly $1  billion.  There  would  be  little  or 
no  effect  upon  GNP  or  employment. 


A  complete  cutoff  of  the  platinum 
group  metals  and  cobalt  would  be  ex- 
tremely serious,  although  dollar  value 
estimates  are  not  yet  available.  In  fact, 
many  GAO  and  Bureau  of  Mines  esti- 
mates view  the  cutoff  of  these  materi- 
als as  more  serious  than  the  loss  of 
chrome,  as  there  are  no  U.S.  domestic 
supplies  of  the  PGM's. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  the 
South  Africa  debate,  a  rigorous  analy- 


sis is  made  of  the  impact  of  strategic 
materials  needs  and  of  this  new  report 
just  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  "South  Africa  and  Critical 
Materials,"  dated  July  1986. 

The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  sa- 
lient information  presented  in  the  qualita- 
tive analysis: 


TABLE  15.-SUMMARY  STATISTICS  Of  QUALITATIVE  IMPACT  ANALYSIS  IN  1984 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


TIME  TO  NEGOTIATE  AN  END 
TO  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  TEST- 
ING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  growing  short  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  comprehensive,  mutual  nucle- 
ar test  ban  treaty.  A  few  days  from 
now,  on  August  6,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  have  completed  1  full  year  of  uni- 
lateral abstention  from  nuclear  tests. 
When  Secretary  Gorbachev  an- 
nounced this  unilateral  cessation  of 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  tests,  he  chal- 
lenged the  United  States  to  join  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  proposed  that  the  su- 
perpowers should  then  proceed  to  ne- 


gotiate a  verifiable  agreement  to  stop 
nuclear  weapons  tests  henceforth. 

Mr.  President,  the  negotiation  of  an 
end  to  nuclear  weapons  testing  repre- 
sents the  very  heart  of  arms  control  in 
this  super-dangerous  nuclear  world. 
With  such  an  agreement  we  take  the 
first  long  step  toward  bringing  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  under  control.  Regard- 
less of  any  other  arms  control  steps  we 
take,  unless  the  superpowers  agree  to 
stop  nuclear  weapons  testing,  no  other 
arms  control  agreement  will  have  any 
enduring  effect.  Without  it,  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  will  rush  on,  enormously 
increasing  the  terrible  danger  that, 
like  virtually  all  arms  races  in  history, 
it  will  culminate  in  war.  And  this  war 
would  be  the  most  catastrophic  in 
human  history.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
the  end  of  human  history. 

Why  do  I  say  that  without  an  end  to 
nuclear  testing,  any  other  steps  to 
limit  or  reduce  nuclear  arms  is  mean- 
ingless? Consider:  Assume  that  both 
superpowers  embrace  the  proposal  to 


reduce  offensive  nuclear  weapons  by 
one-third  or  one-half  or  even  two- 
thirds.  Would  that  be  significant?  No. 
Why  not?  Because  the  technological 
arms  race  would  rush  on. 

Assume,  for  example,  that  both  sides 
cut  their  present  10,000  nuclear  war- 
heads down  to  5,000.  Would  this 
reduce  the  destructive  power  of  both 
arsenals?  Sure,  it  would.  But  only  tem- 
porarily. Within  a  few  years,  contin- 
ued research  and  the  testing  that  is 
quintessential  to  proving  and  estab- 
lishing that  research  could  develop 
5,000  nuclear  weapons  that  would 
have  5  or  10  or  100  times  greater  de- 
structive power,  penetrating  power, 
and  accuracy  than  the  present  arsenal. 
Any  agreement  on  numbers  will  be 
swamped  by  the  surging  nuclear  weap- 
ons technology. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  I»resident,  this 
country  has  a  solemn  obligation  to  ne- 
gotiate a  nuclear  test  ban.  The  United 
States  promised  to  do  exactly  that  in 
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the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963 
and  again  in  the  1974  treaty  that  lim- 
ited the  size  of  nuclear  tests. 

So  what  is  wrong  with  keeping  our 
word?  What  is  wrong  with  negotiating 
such  an  agreement?  Here  are  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Adelmans  and  Perles  and 
Weinbergers  who  oppose  these  essen- 
tial arms  control  negotiations: 

First,  they  say  the  Soviets  would 
cheat.  They  argue  that  we  cannot 
verify  such  an  agreement.  They  are 
wrong.  Seismologists  have  said  that 
the  technology  has  advanced  suffi- 
ciently so  that  we  could  monitor  mili- 
tarily significant  nuclear  explosions 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  even  if  the 
Soviets  refused  to  permit  monitoring 
stations  within  their  vast  country.  But 
it  is  now  crystal  clear  that  the  Soviets 
would  permit  stations,  several  stations, 
placed  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed,  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  a  private 
environmental  group  in  the  United 
States,  put  seismometers  in  place  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Adrian  DeWind.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  council,  declared  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  agree  to  negoti- 
ating the  presence  of  such  monitoring 
stations  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
DeWind  asserted  that  such  stations 
can  detect  any  nuclear  explosion  big 
enough  to  have  military  significance. 
So  this  Nation  can  require  as  an  essen- 
tial condition  for  agreement  that  both 
superpowers  be  allowed  to  place  moni- 
toring stations  within  the  borders  of 
the  other  superpower  to  provide  abso- 
lute verification  of  any  militarily  sig- 
nificant nuclear  weapons  tests.  We  can 
assure  verification. 

Second,  the  opponents  of  the  test 
ban  argue  that  we  need  to  continue 
nuclear  weapons  test  explosions  to 
assure  the  reliability  of  our  older 
weapons.  This  is  a  weak  argument  but 
negotiations  could  fully  accommodate 
it.  An  agreement  could  permit  testing 
of  older  weapons  for  reliability,  moni- 
tored on  the  spot  by  the  adversary  su- 
perpower to  assure  that  the  testing 
was,  indeed,  what  it  purported  to  be— 
for  reliability  of  old  weapons. 

Third  and  rarely  stated  objection  to 
a  test  ban  is  that  such  a  ban  would 
surrender  the  United  States'  prime 
technological  superiority.  It  is  true 
that  the  United  States  leads  the 
Soviet  Union  in  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology. It  is  true  that  continued  re- 
search and  the  essential  testing  may 
keep  the  United  States  "ahead"  tech- 
nologically. Our  weapons  will  probably 
be  more  devastating,  more  accurate, 
more  capable  of  penetration  at  least 
for  the  foreseeable  future  than  Soviet 
weapons  as  long  as  we  continue  the 
arms  race.  With  continued  testing  the 
United  States  is  very  likely  to  remain 
No.  1. 


What's  wrong  with  that?  Answer: 
Plenty.  This  is  just  another  way  of 
saying:  "Let  the  arms  race  continue. 
We'll  win  it."  But  no  one  wins  this 
kind  of  arms  race.  The  arms  race  is  a 
road  map  to  death  and  the  destruction 
of  civilization  with  nothing  but  losers. 
We  know  such  a  race  will  cost  billions 
of  dollars.  It  will  drain  the  genius  of 
our  scientists  away  from  constructive, 
life-giving  work  to  a  search  for  the 
most  appalling  possible  destruction  of 
human  life.  It  will  end  in  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  short.  Let 
us  hope  and  work  and  pray  to  find  a 
way  to  bring  our  country  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  to  negotiate  the  most 
critical  of  all  arms  control  treaties— a 
comprehensive,  mutual  end  to  nuclear 
weapons  testing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Adrian  W.  DeWind,  from  the 
July  28,  New  York  Times  headlined  "A 
Crossroads  on  Nuclear  Testing,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

A  Crossroads  on  Nuclear  Testing 
(By  Adrain  W.  DeWind) 

For  30  years,  the  difficulty  of  verifying  a 
test  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  was  seen  as  a 
major  obstacle  to  arnis  control.  Then,  earli- 
er this  month,  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council,  a  private  environmental  group  in 
the  United  States,  put  sesimometers  in 
place  in  the  Soviet  Union,  demonstrating  to 
all  the  world  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
monitor  Soviet  testing.  As  long  as  the  Rus- 
sians accept  in-country  seismic  monitoring— 
and  they  gladly  did  in  this  case— existing 
technology  can  detect  any  nuclear  explo- 
sions big  enough  to  have  military  signifi- 
cance, and  even  some  smaller  ones. 

Nevertheless,  hardliners  in  the  Adminis- 
tration—particularly Kenneth  Adelman,  di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  Richard  Perle,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense— continue  to  insist 
that  our  Government  has  no  interest  in  a 
ban  on  weapons  testing,  even  if  compliance 
is  fully  verifiable. 

The  Administration  does  not  seem  to  care 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  year-long  unilateral 
halt  to  testing  is  scheduled  to  end  on  Aug.  6. 
If  the  United  States  were  also  to  declare  a 
moratorium,  the  Kremlin  would,  it  says,  re- 
frain from  testing  as  long  as  we  did.  This  is 
a  true  window  of  opportunity.  Yet  Mr.  Adel- 
man and  Mr.  Perle  are  determined  to  slam  it 
shut. 

How  do  they  explain  their  opposition  to  a 
test  ban  even  now,  when  they  can  see  how 
easily  it  might  be  verified?  They  insist,  for 
one  thing,  that  wt  must  continue  testing 
the  reliability  of  our  old  weapons.  But  such 
testing  is  done  no  more  than  once  a  year  at 
most  and  could  easily  be  accommodated  in  a 
sweeping  test  ban  agreement.  In  effect, 
then,  what  the  hardliners  are  admitting  is 
that  they  are  determined  to  push  forward 
with  third  generation  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems and  "Star  Wars"  defensive  weapons  re- 
gardless of  what  the  Soviet  Union  does. 

This  total  opposition  to  a  test  ban  is  not 
likely  to  play  very  well  with  most  Ameri- 
cans. A  recent  national  Gallup  polls  shows  a 
56  percent  to  35  percent  vote  in  favor  of  a 
comprehensive  ban.  Only  a  rapidly  declining 


minority  still  clings  to  the  vain  hope  that, 
despite  all  past  failures,  the  next  round  of 
the  arms  race  will  put  the  United  States  in 
an  unassailably  superior  position.  On  the 
contrary,  to  most  people  it  is  surely  a  fact  of 
life  that  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  come 
to  hold  each  other  hostage. 

Happily,  there  is  growing  evidence  that 
the  hardline  position  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment may  not  be  shared  by  others  in 
our  Government,  particularly  not  in  the 
State  Department  or  even  the  divided 
White  House.  It  is  also  encouraging  to 
watch  Congress  grow  increasingly  restless 
with  the  executive  branch's  reluctance  to 
seek  agreements.  More  than  150  members  of 
the  House  have  proposed  legislation  that 
would  cut  off  funding  for  testing— legisla- 
tion that  will  be  considered  in  the  coming 
week  or  two. 

What  should  the  Administration  do?  It  is 
hard  to  see  any  reasonable  argument 
against  at  least  a  pause  in  weapons  testing. 
No  military  disadvantage  could  ensue  from 
such  a  moratorium  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  participated.  The  United  States  must 
not  allow  its  military  establishment  to  pre- 
vent us  from  taking  such  an  important  step. 
It  is  within  our  power  to  insure  that  the 
Russians  continue  to  refrain  from  testing— 
and  to  do  so  without  risk  to  ourselves. 

The  Administration  should  also  take  steps 
to  encourage  the  private  joint  project  for 
seismic  monitoring  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  has  already  helped  somewhat  by  prompt- 
ly issuing  export  licenses  for  American 
equipment  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it 
has  as  yet  refused  an  invitation  to  allow 
Government  scientists  to  participate  in  the 
project. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
stand  at  a  crossroads.  Down  one  path  lies  an 
intensified,  expensive  and  destabilizing 
double-barreled  arms  race— in  defensive 
weapons  as  well  as  offensive  ones— stimulat- 
ed by  new  technologies  and  an  omnipresent 
"need"  to  modernize  our  arsenals.  Down  the 
other  path  lies  the  possibility  of  moderating 
the  competition  and  fulfilling  our  obliga- 
tion, undertaken  with  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferation  Treaty,  to  end  nuclear  weapons 
development. 

American  and  Soviet  officials  are  sched- 
uled to  discuss  testing  later  this  summer. 
The  hardline  contingent  apparently  still 
wants  to  focus  entirely  on  alleged  Soviet  vio- 
lations of  existing  test  limits,  despite  the 
unanimous  findings  of  leading  seismologists 
and  other  scientists,  including  the  Defense 
Department's  own  advisers,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  Soviet  cheating.  This  is  obvious- 
ly an  unproductive  approach— and  it  is  hard 
not  to  think  that  it  is  intended  as  such. 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  now  decide  to  join  in  the  Soviet 
testing  moratorium— or  that  Congress  will 
intervene  to  force  such  a  step  before  the 
moratorium  runs  out  on  Aug.  6.  The  only 
hope  for  a  ban  rests  on  the  possibility  that 
the  Kremlin  will  extend  its  unilateral  mora- 
torium, giving  us  more  time  to  make  a  wise 
decision. 


MYTH  OP  THE  DAY:  ONLY  NU- 
CLEAR PREPAREDNESS  PLAN- 
NING IS  IMPORTANT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  the  most  im- 
portant disaster  planning  states  can 
engage  in  is  planning  for  a  nuclear 
attack. 


It's  hard  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency 
[FEMA]  is  once  again  trying  to  con- 
vince the  American  public  to  plan  for 
a  nuclear  disaster.  Just  5  short  years 
ago  the  administration's  civil  defense 
proposal  called  for  massive  evacu- 
ations from  cities. 

Today,  FEMA  is  attempting  to  con- 
vince the  American  public  to  provide 
shelters  for  State  and  local  officials 
and,  of  course,  for  vital  records  as  well. 
For  the  average  Joe-American,  FEMA 
says,  study  hard  and  prepare  yourself 
for  a  nuclear  disaster.  Self-help  is  the 
answer  to  survival. 

We  all  know,  say  FEMA  officials, 
that  government  preservation  during 
the  "trans-attack  period, "  a  FEMA 
phrase,  is  vital  so  that  a  post-attack 
government  and  society  can  be  re- 
stored. 

Now  I  ask  you  Mr.  President,  is  the 
American  public  gullible  enough  to  be- 
lieve FEMA's  claims?  And  is  FEMA 
scaring  the  States  sufficiently  to  bully 
them  into  actually  making  nuclear 
preparedness  plans? 

FEMA  officials  have  told  the  States 
that  nuclear  preparedness  planning  is 
the  most  important  part  of  a  States 
comprehensive  disaster  plan.  Should  a 
State  fail  to  make  plans  for  a  nuclear 
attack,  they  will  find  FEMA  withhold- 
ing a  portion  of  their  civil  defense 
funding. 

That.  Mr.  President  is  ridiculous.  Al- 
though no  one  likes  to  think  about  a 
nuclear  war.  we  all  know  that  there  is 
a  remote  possibility  that  one  might 
occur,  some  day.  And  although  no  one 
likes  to  think  about  a  major  tornado, 
hurricane,  or  earthquake,  we  do  know 
that  they  occur  all  the  time,  often 
crippling  our  cities.  States,  and  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  believe  it  is  a 
myth  that  nuclear  attack  planning  is 
the  No.  1  priority  for  disaster  planning 
in  this  country. 

What  is  not  a  myth  and  what  is  real 
are  plans  that  State  and  local  officials 
have  made  for  many  years  to  protect 
our  citizens  against  real  and  recurrent 
natural  disasters. 

Let  us  not  let  FEMA  get  out  hand 
and  threaten  to  cut  off  the  Federal  aid 
available  to  those  unfortunate  Ameri- 
cans who  fall  victim  to  the  real  disas- 
ters, those  caused  by  nature. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHAFEE 


T^ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
th*' previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Rh$)de  Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Chair 
veiy  much. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  LADD  SCHOOL. 
EXETER,  RHODE  ISLAND 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  come  to  the  floor  today  to 
share  an  announcement  that  is  being 
made  today  by  the  Governor  of  our 
State,  Rhode  Island,  Gov.  Edward  Di- 
Prete,  this  morning.  He  will  announce 
that  the  State  plans  to  close  the  Ladd 
School  which  is  an  institution  for  the 
developmentally  disabled  in  our  State 
in  Exeter.  Rhode  Island  has  cautiously 
but  steadily  been  moving  toward  the 
closing  of  such  institutions  by  develop- 
ing and  refining  community-based 
services  for  the  development  of  dis- 
abled individuals.  It  is  a  glorious  day 
to  learn  that  the  eagerly  anticipated 
closing  of  Ladd  School  is  being 
planned  to  occur  within  the  next  5 
years. 

A  little  bit  of  history.  In  1907,  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  cre- 
ated the  Ladd  School  under  the  direc- 
torship of  Joseph  Ladd,  who  became 
Its  first  director.  Dr.  Ladd,  his  wife, 
and  his  daughter  opened  the  school, 
which  was  the  first  in  the  Nation  of 
this  type.  It  was  a  group  home  for 
eight  mentally  retarded  men.  What 
began  as  a  group  home  in  the  early 
1900's  grew  significantly  and  the  resi- 
dential population  of  the  school— 
which  indeed  was  an  institution  more 
than  a  school— reached  its  peak  in  the 
1960's,  when  that  population  was  1,260 
individuals.  During  this  period,  each  of 
the  Ladd  School  buildings  housed  200 
individuals. 

It  was  also  during  this  time  that  the 
school  moved  toward  smaller  institu- 
tional settings  on  the  grounds  of  the 
institution.  Cottages  were  built  to  ac- 
commodate 32,  more  or  less— some- 
times 30,  sometimes  35— mentally  re- 
tarded and  disabled  individuals. 

In  1978.  a  plan  was  initiated  to  es- 
tablish better  statewide  services  for 
disabled  people  in  the  community. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  having 
these  individuals  move  to  this  remote 
country  setting  of  a  large  institution 
in  which,  as  I  mentioned,  some  of  the 
buildings  accommodated  sometimes 
200  individuals,  the  move  was  toward 
creating  within  the  communities 
smaller  residential  settings  for  those 
with  developmental  disabilities. 
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As  a  result  of  this,  the  population  of 
the  school,  which  at  one  time  was 
1,260  individuals,  was  reduced  to  300, 
with  60  of  those  individuals  planned  to 
be  moved  to  community  placement  no 
later  than  January  of  next  year. 
Today's  news  that  the  Ladd  School 
will  close  within  5  years  is  a  tribute  to 
Rhode  Islanders  who  have  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  to  develop  a  high-quality 
program  to  place  these  individuals  in 
community  settings  rather  than  in  a 
large  institutional  setting. 

Mr.  President,  Rhode  Island  may  be 
the  smallest  State  in  the  Nation  but 


certainly  we  are  the  larger  State  when 
it  comes  to  giving  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  American  dream; 
namely,  the  opportunity  to  have  inde- 
pendence, to  have  dignity  and  to  have 
meaningful  work. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  my  top  prior- 
ities as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  been  to  move  our  Nation  closer  to 
the  goal  of  a  society  in  which  those 
with  disabilities  can  participate  signifi- 
cantly in  the  work  force,  can  be  mem- 
bers of  the  conmiunity.  can  attend 
schools,  can  participate  in  recreational 
activities,  can  remain  at  home  with 
their  families,  if  possible.  Encouraged 
by  my  own  State's  success  in  develop- 
ing strong  and  effective  commimity 
care  alternatives,  I  have  introduced 
legislation,  S.  873,  which  is  the  Com- 
munity and  Family  Living  Amend- 
ments of  1985. 

Now,  the  goal  of  this  legislation  is 
simple— to  replace  the  policies  which 
have  increased  dependency,  which 
have  broken  up  families,  to  replace 
these  with  policies  that  allow  dignity, 
encourage  families  to  remain  intact 
and  to  recognize  individual  potential 
by  helping  that  potential  grow  and 
flourish.  In  other  words,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  have  every  individual 
reach  his  or  her  maximvun  potential. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  Medicare  is  the 
Federal  program  which  provides 
States  with  the  bulk  of  funding  for 
long-term  care  services  for  those  who 
are  disabled.  Currently  Medicare 
funds  flow  primarily  toward  large  fa- 
cilities such  as  the  Ladd  School  In  our 
State.  The  reason  for  this  has  more  to 
do  with  what  Medicaid  will  pay  for 
than  what  is  the  best  system  of  care 
and  services  for  the  individual.  The 
bill  that  I  have  introduced,  S.  873, 
stands  for  the  proposition  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  range  of  services  avail- 
able for  those  with  mental  and  physi- 
cal impairments.  It  recognizes  that  the 
number  of  disabled  individuals  who  re- 
quire institutional-type  care  is  far 
smaller  than  the  number  of  those  who 
would  benefit  from  the  community- 
based  services. 

In  other  words,  if  we  look  at  it  care- 
fully, we  will  find  that  most  individ- 
uals in  institutions  can  thrive  and 
expand  and  reach  their  fullest  poten- 
tial in  a  smaller  setting,  in  a  group 
home  of,  say,  5,  10,  or  perhaps  as 
many  as  15  individuals. 

This  bill  stands,  as  I  say,  for  a  broad 
range  of  services.  Yes.  in  this  legisla- 
tion we  have  provided  that  15  percent 
of  the  money  can  go  for  those  who  are 
to  be  in  institutions.  I  personally  think 
everybody  can  do  better  in  a  communi- 
ty setting,  but  there  is  disagreement 
on  this.  So  in  our  legislation,  following 
hearings— we  have  had  hearings  in 
Chicago:  we  have  had  hearings  In  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul;  we  have  had 
hearings  in  my  State  of  Rhode  Island 
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and,  of  course,  the  hearings  here  in 
Washington— it  turns  out  that  there  is 
a  considerable  body  of  opinion  out 
there  that  says  some  individuals 
cannot  go  out  into  the  community.  By 
"going  out  into  the  community,"  I 
have  to  make  clear  what  I  am  talking 
about.  These  people  are  not  thrown 
out  in  the  streets  as  is  sometimes  sug- 
gested. By  "in  the  community,"  I 
mean  they  are  carefully  supervised; 
there  is  within  the  group  setting  those 
with  knowledge  and  experience  to 
monitor  the  situation,  to  make  sure 
that  those  individuals  always  have  the 
proper  care  and  safety.  So  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  people  going  out  in  the 
streets. 

My  bill  will  allow  Medicaid  expendi- 
tures to  support  people,  as  I  say,  in 
this  variety  of  settings,  from  the  insti- 
tution up  into  the  smaller  home.  In 
addition,  as  I  mentioned,  15  percent  of 
it  can  go  for  institutional  placement. 

We  are  in  an  era,  Mr.  President,  of 
changing  technology  and  experience. 
Our  understanding  of  those  with  dis- 
ability and  their  capabilities  has  great- 
ly expanded.  Once  upon  a  time,  as  you 
know,  those  who  were  retarded  or  had 
mental  difficulties  were  put  in  prison 
actually,  but  all  of  that  has  changed 
as  we  have  learned  more  and  more.  We 
have  made  great  strides  in  our  ability 
to  help  those  with  disabilities  to  learn 
and  to  participate  in  many  different 
facets  of  life.  Experience  in  my  State 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  country 
has  proven  that  community  care  is  a 
viable  and  effective  alternative  to  in- 
stitutionalization. I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has 
become  a  national  model  in  its  promo- 
tion of  community-based  care.  It  is  the 
first  State  in  the  Union  to  announce 
plans  to  close  the  door  of  the  State- 
wide institutions.  When  the  Ladd 
School  is  closed,  that  will  be  it  as  far 
as  the  large  institution.  Every  one  of 
the  former  residents  will  be  out  in  the 
community  setting.  Many  more  States 
I  believe  need  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Rhode  Island  and  accept  the  challenge 
to  ensure  that  the  mentally  retarded 
and  those  who  are  disabled  will  be 
given  the  opportunity,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  to  reach  his  or  her  fullest  po- 
tential. 

I  congratulate  our  Governor,  Gover- 
nor OiPrete  and  all  Rhode  Islanders 
for  this  magnificent  step  forward.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  873  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  community  care  alterna- 
tives throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  one  of  the  most  appealing, 
thoughtful  and  compassionate  speech- 
es that  I  have  heard  in  this  body  for  a 
long,  long  time.  And  I  also  congratu- 
late Rhode  Island  on  this  great  tri- 
umph, and  it  is  a  triumph,  for  people 


who  are  developmentally  disabled  and 
who  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  oper- 
ate very  well,  to  operate  best,  as  the 
Senator  so  well  says,  in  a  small  envi- 
rorunent  rather  than  in  a  large,  imper- 
sonal institution.  This  is  great 
progress  and  I  think  is  something  we 
can  learn  from  in  Wisconsin  and 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  thing  that  Rhode  Island  has  pio- 
neered. I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  the  Senator's  legislation.  I 
intend  to  study  it  carefully.  But  I 
think  the  statement  the  Senator  has 
made  this  morning  is  one  of  the  most 
positive  and  appealing  statements  I 
have  heard  in  this  body  in  a  long,  long 
time. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  appreciate  that  com- 
ment because  I  know  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
taken  an  active  role  in  this  area. 

Let  me  give  an  active  illustration  of 
what  we  are  talking  about.  First,  it  is 
important  to  make  clear  that  in  each 
of  these  community-based  settings  the 
individuals  are  there  as  a  result  of 
careful  study  in  advance:  what  are  the 
individual's  capabilities?  What  level 
can  he  or  she  possibly  attain?  What 
can  they  do?  What  kind  of  supervision 
do  they  need?  What  community-based 
services  are  there?  Is  there  a  local 
workshop  nearby  to  which  he  or  she 
might  go?  They  have  to  have  consent 
of  the  parent  or  guardian  so  there  is 
no  washing  out  of  the  individual. 

Our  State  was  typical:  originally  the 
parents  resisted  this  move.  They  said, 
"What  is  going  to  happen  to  my  son  or 
daughter,  who  has  been  institutional- 
ized for  in  many  instances  30  years, 
when  I,  the  parent,  die?"  Who  is  going 
to  look  after  this  child  who  is  now  in 
an  institution  and  seems  to  be  at  least 
surviving?  But  as  we  developed  this 
program  and  a  parent  came  and  saw 
what  others  had  achieved,  there 
became  greater  and  greater  approval 
and  now  we  have  the  parents  suing  to 
close  the  institution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend,  I  have  had  a  strong  reaction  in 
my  State,  and  the  initial  reaction  was 
adverse,  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  talking 
about  today,  because  they  were  con- 
cerned about  closing  these  institu- 
tions. The  institutions  in  some  cases 
have  done  an  excellent  job.  There  are 
fine  people  working  in  the  institutions, 
and  the  communities  where  the  insti- 
tutions are  located  appreciate  having 
the  institutions  there.  So  this  does 
represent  a  problem.  But  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  is  not  having 
less  care  for  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled, not  putting  a  burden  on  the 
families  which  they  cannot  bear  with- 
out very  cruel  sacrifices,  but  what  he 
is  suggesting  is  that  you  have  other 
smaller  institutions  in  many  more 
communities;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
The  points  the  Senator  has  made  are 
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excellent  ones.  We  have  had  some 
stormy  hearings  on  this  legislation,  as 
one  can  imagine,  because  there  are 
those  with  deep-seated  feelings  about 
commitments.  It  is  their  job.  They  are 
running  the  institution,  and  they  do 
not  want  that  institution  closed.  That 
is  human  nature.  That  is  quite  logical. 
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In  our  State,  what  we  have  done  is 
that  we  have  a  union  in  our  institu- 
tion. We  have  worked  closely  with 
that  union.  Ours  is  a  much  smaller 
State,  so  we  can  do  things  easier,  but 
that  does  not  mean  the  bigger  States 
cannot  do  it.  The  workers  at  the  large 
institution  supervise  the  smaller  set- 
tings—the group  homes  of  5,  10,  or  15 
individuals— and  they  find  it  much 
more  satisfying. 

Let  me  give  an  indication  of  how,  by 
demanding  more,  if  you  will,  giving 
greater  opportunity,  the  individual 
reaps  greater  potential. 

In  a  large  institution,  you  cannot 
have  everybody  in  the  kitchen  cooking 
meals.  It  would  be  chaotic.  So  you 
have  a  work  force,  and  that  work  force 
prepares  the  meals  and  then  the  resi- 
dents come  and  eat. 

In  a  smaller  setting,  you  are  able  to 
say  that  people  will  take  turns,  if 
there  are,  say,  only  eight  individuals. 
Each  will  have  an  opportunity  to  try 
to  cook.  They  will  learn  that  the  stove 
has  to  be  turned  off,  that  you  cannot 
walk  away  from  it.  They  learn  how  to 
keep  the  home  clean.  They  take  turns 
in  vacuuming  and  making  the  place 
neat  and  tidy.  They  learn  what  it  is  to 
take  a  bus  to  the  workshop. 

I  have  visited  many  of  these  settings 
where  there  are  those  who  are  severe- 
ly impaired,  and  I  mean  extremely  se- 
verely impaired.  There,  the  care  and 
the  opportunities  for  leaving  the  home 
are  vastly  reduced.  They  cannot  do  it 
because  they  are  so  impaired.  None- 
theless, they  do  better  than  they 
would  in  a  large  institution. 

Another  facet  is  that  it  is  possible  to 
place  the  individuals  closer  to  their 
homes.  After  all,  you  have  one  institu- 
tion—or, in  a  large  State  like  Wiscon- 
sin, three  or  four- but  wherever  it  is, 
some  people  are  going  to  be  quite  a 
distance  from  home.  When  we  put 
these  individuals  into  smaller  group 
homes,  we  are  able  to  do  it  in  their 
own  community,  in  many  instances. 
The  State  purchases  the  home  and  up- 
grades it  for  fire  safety,  and  so  forth. 
Then  they  are  moved  closer  to  their 
homes,  where  their  relatives  and  par- 
ents can  visit  them  easier  than  at 
some  institution  far  out  in  the  coun- 
try. 

It  has  been  a  magnificent  success, 
and  I  appreciate  the  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SASSER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


JAPANESE  TOBACCO  MONOPOLY 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
year  ago  the  Government  of  Japan  an- 
nounced that  it  was  creating  a  publicly 
held  corporation,  Japan  Tobacco,  Inc., 
to  replace  the  Japan  tobacco  and  salt 
monopoly.  I  thought  that  was  good 
news  for  tobacco  growers  in  my  State 
of  Tennessee.  I  believed  the  cigarette 
market  in  Japan  would  be  liberalized. 
It  appeared  that  cigarettes  and  tobac- 
co grown  in  the  United  States  would 
be  dealt  with  fairly  and  allowed  to 
compete  in  a  large  and  important 
market. 

However,  benefits  from  this  so-called 
privatization  of  the  Japanese  tobacco 
monopoly  have  proven  to  be  illusory. 
The  impediments  to  the  manufacture, 
importation  and  distribution  of  ciga- 
rettes by  foreign  manufacturers  in 
Japan  continue  undiminished.  As  a 
result.  United  States  cigarette  brands 
remain  limited  to  a  meager  2  percent 
of  the  total  Japanese  cigarette  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  disturbed  at  the 
trade  restrictions  still  imposed  by 
Japan.  As  I  have  often  noted,  free 
trade  demands  fair  trade.  The  U.S.  to- 
bacco industry  is  certainly  capable  of 
competing  in  the  world  market;  how- 
ever, if  foreign  governments  actively 
block  such  competition,  I  fail  to  see 
the  fairness  of  the  situation. 

Let  us  explore  some  of  these  impedi- 
ments for  a  moment.  Perhaps  the  key 
barriers  to  market  access  are  Japan's 
tobacco  tariff  and  tax  on  tariff  result- 
ing from  the  tobacco  excise  tax  struc- 
ture. Since  1983,  the  Japanese  tariff 
structure  has  been  composed  of  an  ad 
valorem  tariff  of  10  percent  and  a  spe- 
cific tariff  of  342  yen  per  thousand 
cigarettes.  This  results  in  a  nominal 
tariff  rate  of  18.8  percent. 

I  will  grant  you  that,  on  the  surface, 
the  nominal  Japanese  cigarette  tariff 
appears  to  be  at  approximately  the 
same  level  as  the  United  States  tariff. 
However,  there  is  a  key  difference  in 
the  tariff  structure  that  creates  an 
enormous  inequity.  This  is  the  high  ad 
valorem  component  of  the  excise  tax. 
The  10-percent  ad  valorem  taix  is  ap- 


plied to  the  retail  price  of  cigarettes. 
Imported  cigarettes,  whose  higher 
retail  prices  already  incorporate  the 
specific  tariff  applied  upon  entry,  are 
thus  subject  to  a  tax  layered  on  top  of 
the  tariff.  In  essence,  what  we  see  is  a 
multiplier  effect  on  the  tariff,  causing 
an  effective  tariff  rate  of  41.2  percent. 
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Mr.  President,  the  appearance  of 
equility  in  the  nominal  tariff  rates  on 
cigarettes  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Japan  belies  the  true  story.  While  10 
percent  of  the  Japanese  tariff  is  ad  va- 
lorem, the  ad  valorem  portion  of  the 
United  States  tariff  is  only  5  percent. 
This  reduces  very  substantially  the 
multiplier  effect.  In  addition,  the' 
tariff  in  the  United  States  can  be 
avoided  by  non-United  States  compa- 
nies if  they  wish  to  manufacture  local- 
ly. But  the  Japanese  tariff  cannot  be 
avoided.  Japan  prohibits  foreign  man- 
ufacturers from  engaging  in  the  local 
manufacture  of  cigarettes. 

There  are  other  restrictions  as  well, 
Mr.  President.  The  most  glaring  being 
Japan's  distribution  practices.  Due  pri- 
marily to  the  small  market  share  held 
by  American  cigarette  manufacturers 
in  Japan,  American  manufacturers 
have  had  little  choice  but  to  continue 
to  use  Japan  Tobacco,  Inc.'s  distribu- 
tion subsidiary.  Tobacco  Haiso.  Tobac- 
co Haiso  has  undertaken  distribution 
of  American  cigarettes  on  two  condi- 
tions; one,  that  it  would  not  promote 
imported  cigarettes,  and  two,  that  it 
would  be  the  exclusive  distributor  for 
these  foreign  manufacturers. 

Now,  any  business  person  will  tell 
you  the  importance  of  promotion  and 
distribution  particularly  in  cigarettes. 
It  is  no  accident  that  our  cigarette 
manufacturers  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  advertising  in  this 
country  every  year  and  around  the 
world  to  promote  their  products 
except  in  Japan. 

In  fact.  Tobacco  Haiso  does  engage 
in  promotional  activities— but  only  for 
domestic  cigarettes  marketed  by  Japan 
Tobacco,  Inc.  This  would  be  less  of  an 
inequity  were  foreign  manufacturers 
permitted  to  use  other  distributors 
who  could  promote  their  product; 
however.  Tobacco  Haiso  has  required 
exclusivity  in  its  distribution  of  for- 
eign cigarettes.  American  manufactur- 
ers have  no  choice  but  to  use  a  distrib- 
utor who  refuses  to  promote  their 
cigarettes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  hard  time 
understanding  how  this  Japanese 
system  of  cigarette  distribution  can  be 
considered  fair  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination. 

Japan  is  the  second  largest  cigarette 
market  in  the  free  world,  after  the 
United  States.  The  current  retail  value 
of  the  Japanese  cigarette  market  is  ap- 
proximately $15  billion.  Each  1-per- 
cent share  of  the  market  is  worth 
about  $48  million  in  U.S.  exports.  If 


United  States  export  cigarettes  had 
taken  just  10  percent  of  the  Japanese 
market  from  1975  through  1984,  in- 
stead of  the  2  percent  currently  en- 
joyed. United  States  tobacco  leaf 
growers  would  have  sold  an  additional 
281  million  pounds  of  tobacco  valued 
at  $342  million  to  Japanese  consumers. 

This  potential  market  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  Tennessee  tobacco  grow- 
ers. In  1984,  tobacco  was  the  No.  1 
cash  crop  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
bringing  in  $253  million  in  cash  re- 
ceipts, or  over  25  percent  of  all  cash 
receipts  from  agricultural  products  in 
Tennessee  that  year.  There  are  37,753 
tobacco  farms  in  Tennessee.  Tennessee 
ranks  third  in  tobacco  production 
among  the  tobacco-producing  States. 

The  importance  of  tobacco  to  my 
State's  economy  simply  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  In  1982,  tobacco  man- 
ufacturers employed  over  1,600  Ten- 
nesseans  and  contributed  $28  million 
in  wages  to  our  economy  that  year. 
The  food  and  fiber  industry  in  Termes- 
see  generates  25  percent  of  our  total 
payroll  and  employs  one  of  every  four 
working  Tennesseans. 

Mr.  I*resident,  Tennessee  tobacco 
farmers  should  not  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  inequitable  trade  policy  I  have 
outlined  here.  On  June  13  of  this  year, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador, Mr.  Matsunaga,  citing  the 
concerns  I  have  discussed.  I  urged  the 
Ambassador  to  think  about  possible 
solutions  to  this  situation,  solutions 
that  I  believe  should  be  equitable. 

I  submit  that  reforms  in  the  Japa- 
nese excise  tax  should  be  instituted. 
The  ad  valorem  excise  tax  could  be 
eliminated  in  favor  of  a  flat  specific 
tax.  I  would  like  to  see  foreign  manu- 
facturers permitted  to  engage  in  local 
manufacture  of  cigarettes.  I  think  for- 
eign manufacturers  should  be  permit- 
ted to  appoint  parallel,  secondary,  or 
tertiary  distributors  so  that  they  may 
promote  their  product  in  Japan.  These 
reforms  would  not  be  concessions; 
rather,  they  would  be  an  equalization 
of  cigarette  trade  practices  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Let  me  just  give  you  an  example,  if  I 
may,  Mr.  President.  What  if  General 
Motors  formed  a  distribution  system 
in  this  country  for  automobiles  they 
imported  into  the  United  States  and  if 
you  wanted  to  sell  automobiles,  you 
had  to  sell  them  through  the  GM  dis- 
tribution system?  GM  would  be  glad  to 
sell  your  automobiles,  but  they  would 
not  advertise  them  as  they  advertise 
their  Chevrolet's,  their  Pontiac's,  or 
their  Oldsmobile's.  So  you  would  see 
no  Toyota  ads  and  you  would  see  no 
Nissan  ads  or  no  Isuzu  ads. 

So  we  can  readily  see  how  important 
it  is  that  we  have  the  ability  and  our 
tobacco  manufacturers  have  the  abili- 
ty to  advertise  and  promote  their 
products  in  Japan. 
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Mr.  President,  American  tobacco 
growers  grow  quality  tobacco,  the  best 
in  the  world.  And  American  tobacco 
manufacturers  produce  quality  ciga- 
rettes. Given  free  market  access, 
American  cigarettes  can  sell  in  any 
market  in  the  world  and  hold  their 
own,  but  they  cannot  compete  in  a 
market  that  actively  discriminates 
against  them.  American  tobacco  grow- 
ers and  manufacturers  are  simply 
asking  for  a  chance  to  engage  in  free 
and  fair  competition. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHILES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chiles]  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


PRODUCTIVITY  GROWTH 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  we  learned  that  productivity 
grew  at  an  suinual  rate  of  1.6  percent 
in  the  second  quarter. 

The  rate  at  which  our  productivity 
grows  is  far  more  than  just  another 
statistic— it  really  tells  us  what  kind  of 
standard  of  living  we  can  expect . 

There  are  many  pieces  to  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  One  piece  of  that  dream  is 
that  the  future  will  be  better  than  the 
put.  Another  la  that  our  children  will 
have  more  than  we  do.  And  Btlll  an- 
other li  that  economic  opportunity 
will  be  available  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 
But  without  Increases  In  productivity, 
this  dream  Is  no  more  than  wishful 
thinking. 
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After  World  War  II,  productivity 
grew  at  a  rate  that  would  double  our 
standard  of  living  in  24  years.  It  is  no 
wonder  our  hopes  soared  so  high  in 
the  1950's  and  1960's.  We  could  see  a 
world  in  which  each  generation  would 
be  twice  as  well  off  as  the  one  before. 

But  in  the  last  5  years,  productivity 
growth  has  been  so  low  our  standard 
of  living  will  not  double  again  until 
the  middle  of  the  next  century.  Now  it 
will  be  three  generations  before  our 
standard  of  living  doubles.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  this  is  the  decade  of  the 
"Me-generation"— when  Americans  see 
themselves  as  economic  rivals  rather 
than  partners. 

There  is  another  dimension  to  our 
productivity  dilemma.  More  than  ever, 
our  standard  of  living  depends  on  our 
ability  to  compete  in  the  world  econo- 
my. But  the  United  States  has  the 
lowest  rate  of  productivity  growth  of 
our  major  trading  partners.  Again, 
this  may  sound  like  just  another  eco- 
nomic statistic— but  it  is  really  our  key 
to  remaining  the  most  prosperous 
people  on  Earth. 

If  Japanese  productivity  is  10  per- 
cent greater  than  in  America,  the 
dollar  must  fall  by  10  percent  for  our 


goods  to  remain  price  competitive.  But 
this  means  that  American  goods  will 
purchase  10  percent  fewer  foreign 
goods  than  before.  In  the  new  global 
economy,  differences  in  productivity 
directly  affect  our  ability  to  buy  goods 
and  services  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Recognizing  that  we  have  a  problem 
is  the  easy  part.  The  important  ques- 
tion is  "Why  is  our  productivity 
growth  so  low  and  what  can  we  do  to 
get  it  back  up?" 

We  cannot  explain  all  the  factors 
that  drive  our  productivity,  but  we  do 
know  parts  of  the  puzzle.  Economists 
have  pointed  to  three  major  areas— in- 
vestment, technological  innovation, 
and  education  which  together  account 
for  about  70  percent  of  our  productivi- 
ty growth. 

Investment  is  a  critical  component 
since  it  is  through  new  machinery  that 
our  technological  innovations  are  put 
into  place. 

When  it  comes  to  investment  we 
have  three  major  problems:  We  do  not 
invest  enough,  we  have  often  made  the 
wrong  investments,  and  our  invest- 
ments have  been  financed  by  foreign 
capital. 

Investment  as  a  share  of  ONP  is 
lower  in  the  United  States  than  It  is 
for  all  of  our  major  trading  partners. 
And  look  where  our  Investment  dollars 
have  gone.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
growth  In  capital  spending  in  this 
decade  has  gone  for  automobiles  and 
office  equipment,  not  production 
equipment.  And  most  of  this  Invest- 
ment has  been  financed  by  foreign- 
ers—and it  Is  foreigners,  rather  than 
Americans,  who  will  reap  much  of  the 
benefit. 

It  is  no  mystery  about  what  we  must 
do  to  raise  investment.  High  real  inter- 
est rates— caused  by  our  budget  defi- 
cits—make the  cost  of  capital  in  the 
United  States  among  the  highest  in 
the  world. 

But  it  is  not  just  the  Government 
deficit.  We  all  know  that  our  personal 
saving  rate  is  about  one-third  of  what 
the  Japanese  and  Germans  save.  The 
amazing  fact  is  that  Americans  put 
aside  nearly  as  much  of  their  income 
as  do  the  Europeans  and  Asians.  Our 
problem  is  that  we  turn  around  and 
borrow  two-thirds  of  that  from  our- 
selves to  finance  consumption. 

And  this  is  simply  people  responding 
to  the  financial  incentives  they  are 
given— a  Tax  Code  that  subsidizes  bor- 
rowing for  consumption,  and  downpay- 
ment  and  repayment  rules  that  are 
"low  down"  and  "easy  repayment." 

Our  "national  myopia"  does  not 
begin  and  end  with  the  incentives  that 
we  face  as  consumers.  We  have  man- 
aged to  institutionalize  shortsighted- 
ness as  the  career  path  to  the  top  of 
the  financial  world.  When  our  best 
business  men  and  women  can  make 
more  money  rearranging  the  past  than 


building  the  future,  then  I  know  some- 
thing is  wrong. 

Our  businesses  are  so  unsure  of 
where  they  will  be  in  2  years,  that 
they  resist  exposure  to  risk.  They 
focus  on  those  short-term  profits  that 
a  myopic  market  demands  as  the  price 
for  survival.  But  by  holding  the  sharks 
at  bay,  our  businesses  become  bait  for 
the  global  competition. 

Now  consider  technological  develop- 
ment—the most  important  single 
factor  for  productivity  growth.  The 
signs  are  not  encouraging: 

As  a  proportion  of  GNP,  America 
spends  less  than  any  of  its  trading 
partners  on  civilian  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Our  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment dollars  go  disproportionately  to 
defense  with  only  0.2  percent  going  for 
industrial  development. 

In  1970,  73  percent  of  U.S.  patents 
were  granted  to  Americans.  Now  that 
number  is  down  to  57  percent. 

Only  6  percent  of  U.S.  undergradu- 
ate degrees  are  awarded  in  engineering 
while  the  proportion  is  37  percent  in 
West  Germany  and  35  percent  in 
Russia. 

Most  alarming  is  the  tendency  of 
even  our  major  corporations  to  cede 
whole  new  areas  of  technology  to  our 
foreign  competitors.  Fearing  their  ex- 
pertise and  economic  strength,  we 
have  walked  away— first  from  VCR's, 
then  from  compact  disc  players— and 
In  the  process  may  have  crippled  our 
prospects  In  the  emerging  area  of 
optics. 

Finally,  how  are  we  doing  In  educat- 
ing and  training  our  students  and 
workers? 

It  is  In  this  area  that  the  Interna- 
tional comparisons  are  most  frighten- 
ing—and carrying  the  severest  long- 
term  consequences: 

Nineteen  achievement  tests  were  re- 
cently administered  to  students  in  dif- 
ferent countries  and  U.S.  students 
never  ranked  first  or  second.  Relative 
to  our  developed  trading  partners,  we 
were  at  the  bottom  7  out  of  19  times; 

Twenty  percent  of  the  UjS.  work 
force  is  functionally  illiterate  while  in 
Japan  the  number  is  1  percent. 

In  an  international  study  of  math 
ability  for  8th  and  12th  graders,  U.S. 
students  were  above  average  in  noth- 
ing. 

The  proportion  of  young  Americans 
attracted  to  science  and  engineering 
programs  has  declined  steadily  since 
the  early  1970's.  And  with  demograph- 
ic trends,  we  will  train  700,000  fewer 
graduates  in  these  fields  in  the  next  20 
years. 

These  lists  could  be  extended,  but 
the  point  is  clear.  Our  standard  of 
living  is  at  risk.  Other  countries  are 
saving  and  investing  more,  and  are 
challenging  our  scientific  lead— par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  with  strong  com- 
mercial applications. 


In  this  decade,  we've  saddled  our- 
selves with  a  double  whammy.  Our  na- 
tional debt  has  increased  by  $1  tril- 
lion—that's $4,167  per  person— and 
we've  borrowed  $200  billion  from  for- 
eigners. But  rather  than  using  these 
funds  for  productive  investment  in 
human  and  physical  capital,  we've 
gone  on  an  orgy  of  consumption  that 
has  weakened  our  ability  to  honor 
these  massive  obligations. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  spend 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  previous 
generations  while  borrowing  from  our 
future. 

What  must  we  do? 

We  can  reduce  the  deficit  and  put  in- 
centives into  place  for  increasing  our 
national  saving. 

We  can  turn  away  from  the  short- 
sighted policies  of  this  administration 
which  have  led  to  a  5-percent  real  re- 
duction in  Federal  funding  for  educa- 
tion. 

We  can  turn  away  from  a  research 
policy  that  is  skewed  more  and  more 
toward  the  military  and  which  delivers 
fewer  and  fewer  benefits  to  our  econo- 
my. 

We  can  encourage  a  cooperative 
partnership  between  management  and 
labor  through  innovative  compensa- 
tion plans  that  reward  long-term  com- 
mitments and  results. 

We  must  examine  our  financial  insti- 
tutions that  force  our  best  managers 
to  focus  on  the  next  3  months  rather 
than  the  next  decade.  We  must  search 
for  ways  to  encourage  "patient  cap- 
ital" that  will  back  our  efforU  to  build 
a  powerful  market  presence  both  here 
and  abroad. 

Our  Federal  leaders  must  abandon 
the  Ideology  that  sees  all  Government 
spending  as  waste.  We  must  fund 
those  investments  in  people  and  ma- 
chines that  are  essential  for  future 
economic  growth. 

In  short,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
free  ride  Is  over.  The  time  has  come 
for  a  national  commitment  to  improv- 
ing our  productivity— for  this  is  the 
only  way  that  we  can  deliver  on  the 
American  promise  of  prosperity. 


Averell  Harriman's  distinguished 
career  is,  I  believe,  unequaled  in  dura- 
tion and  in  depth.  He  served  as  an  im- 
portant adviser  to  five  Presidents  in 
key  diplomatic  capacities.  He  served 
the  people  of  New  York  as  their  chief 
executive.  And  to  his  death  at  age  94, 
he  has  continued  to  serve  as  a  valued 
adviser  to  many  Members  of  Congress, 
of  whom  I  was  privileged  to  be  one. 

Although  the  Presidency  eluded 
Governor  Harriman,  no  one  has  had 
more  sustained  influence  on  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  without  achieving 
that  objective.  During  World  War  II 
he  was  sent  to  London  as  President 
Roosevelt's  special  representative.  In 
1943,  he  was  named  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  he  played  a 
critical  role  in  forging  our  rather  diffi- 
cult relationship  with  Stalin.  A  year 
after  Roosevelt's  death.  Governor  Har- 
riman came  back  to  the  United  States 
to  serve  President  Truman  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  subsequently  to 
serve  the  people  of  New  York  as  their 
Governor.  President  Kennedy  tapped 
Governor  Harriman  to  return  to 
Washington  as  Ambassador  at  Large, 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Par 
Eastern  Affairs,  and  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Political  Affairs.  He  was 
also  sent  to  Paris  in  1968  to  head  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  resolve  the  conflict 
in  Victim. 

Long  after  Governor  Harriman 
ceased  to  hold  any  formal  position  In 
government,  he  continued  to  provide 
wise  counsel  to  many  of  us  who  have 
begun  our  government  service  more  re- 
cently. Both  he  and  his  wife.  Pamela, 
have  shown  their  friendship  and  will- 
ingness to  give  of  their  time,  their  hos- 
pitality, and  support  In  many  ways. 
While  the  Governor's  presence  will  be 
sorely  missed,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  he  is  one  individual  who 
will  continue  to  shape  policy  and  in- 
spire those  entering  government  serv- 
ice for  generations  to  come. 

Averell  Harriman  has  set  a  standard 
of  public  service  for  all  of  us  that  will 
serve  us  well  for  generations  to  come. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GOVERNOR  AVER- 
ELL HARRIMAN,  A  GREAT 
STATESMAN 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American,  W. 
Averell  Harriman.  We  are  all  saddened 
by  the  death  of  this  man  who  has 
truly  given  new  meaning  to  public 
service. 


AN  ECONOMIC  PERSPECTIVE  BY 
JOHN  G.  MEDLIN,  JR. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  debates  whether  to  raise  the 
Federal  debt  limit  even  further  into 
the  stratosphere,  I  suggest  that  Sena- 
tors will  find  it  helpful  to  take  note  of 
remarks  by  my  friend  and  fellow 
North  Carolinian,  John  G.  Medlin,  Jr., 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  First  Wachovia  Corp.,  Winston- 
Salem. 

John  Medlin  has  achieved  promi- 
nence and  respect  largely  because  of 
his  keen  understanding  of  the  forces 
that  shape  our  economy.  That  insight 
is  apparent  in  John's  remarks  as  he 
explains  how  the  economy  has  evolved 
into  its  current  sluggish  state.  More 
important,  he  points  out  that  as  we 


continue  to  forego  serious  action  on 
the  Federal  deficit,  we  are  simply  bor- 
rowing from  our  future  economic  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  John  Medlln's 
economic  analysis  for  the  consider- 
ation of  Senators,  so  they  can  note  the 
point  he  makes  so  clearly— a  point 
some  of  us  have  been  making  for  a 
long  time:  The  more  Congress  borrows 
from  the  economic  prosperity  of  the 
future  to  pay  for  today's  lack  of  politi- 
cal courage,  the  more  cruel  will  be  the 
legacy  we  leave  for  our  children. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  continue  to 
delay  in  reducing  the  Federal  deficit, 
we  will  surely  face  an  economic  crisis 
which  will  force  us  to  take  steps  that 
are  much  more  drastic  than  anything 
we  envision  today.  We  can  wait  no 
longer  to  begin  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit.  Otherwise  we  will  leave  our 
children  to  face  an  inescapable  eco- 
nomic crisis  not  of  their  making. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  an  address  by 
John  Medlin  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress wsa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

An  Economic  Perspective 
(By  John  O.  Medlin.  Jr.) 
Today's  economic  and  financial  landscape 
has  some  perplexing  features.  Despite  the 
sharp  decline  over  the  past  year  In  crude  oil 
prices,  Interest  rates,  and  the  dollar,  the 
recent  performance  of  the  economy  has 
been  lackluster  and  mixed,  Retail  sales  and 
Industrial  production  have  been  flat  to 
down,  with  the  only  bright  spot  being  rea- 
sonably good  housing  staru.  The  pick-up  In 
business  activity  predicted  by  many  for  the 
spring  or  summer  has  yet  to  malerlalljse. 

On  a  larger  scale,  there  are  some  other 
puzzling  developments.  Despite  the  ex- 
tended economic  recovery  and  expansion 
over  the  past  three  and  one-half  years,  fed- 
eral budget  deficiU  remain  near  record 
levels,  and  the  number  of  financial  institu- 
tions failing  continues  to  increafie.  Real  in- 
terest rates  are  relatively  high  despite  the 
continued  subdual  of  inflation  and  an  actual 
decline  in  the  consumer  price  index  since 
early  this  year. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  these  paradox- 
ical circumstances?  Have  the  conventional 
laws  of  economics  been  repealed?  The 
answer  probably  cannot  be  found  in  current 
business  statistics  or  superficial  media  re- 
ports, which  sometimes  create  a  misleading 
sense  of  euphoria  or  gloom.  A  better  expla- 
nation is  likely  to  be  provided  by  examining 
basic  economic  and  financial  forces  in 
longer  perspective. 

To  do  this,  one  must  go  back  to  the  mid- 
sixties  and  look  at  the  principal  factors 
which  inspired  the  buoyant  and  volatile  eco- 
nomic and  financial  conditions  of  the  past 
twenty  years.  Let's  quickly  review  the  main 
engines  which  powered  us  through  that 
period  of  above-average  growth: 

Much  stimulation  was  provided  by  a  rapid 
expansion  of  federal  programs  and  spend- 
ing. Federal  expenditures  increased  from 
$135  billion  in  1966  to  nearly  $1  triUion  this 
year. 

Stimulus  was  provided  by  growing  federal 
deficiU  as  politicians  lacked  the  courage  and 
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vision  to  collect  sufficient  tax  revenues  to 
cover  their  increased  spending.  The  national 
debt  rose  from  around  $300  billion  in  1966 
to  over  $2  trillion  currently.  The  last  bal- 
anced budget  was  in  1969. 

Faster  growth  of  the  money  supply  also 
stimulated  the  economy.  Until  the  late  sev- 
enties, enough  money  was  printed  to  help  fi- 
nance the  rising  national  debt  and  keep  in- 
terest rates  below  levels  that  would  have  re- 
sulted from  natural  supply  and  demand 
forces. 

The  economy  was  stimulated  by  a  credit 
explosion  as  the  cheapening  of  the  dollar, 
inflationary  expectations,  and  tax  laws 
which  favor  borrowing,  caused  business  and 
consumers  to  increase  their  debt  rapidly. 
The  debt  burden  has  risen  to  the  highest 
ratio  since  the  late  1920's. 

The  domestic  economy  also  was  boosted 
for  many  years  by  strong  growth  in  exports 
until  the  dollar  stopped  falling  and  began 
rising  in  the  early  eighties.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  in  agriculture,  technology, 
and  capital  goods  that  many  countries  could 
not  produce  for  themselves. 

Capital  expenditures  were  another  heavy 
stimulant  over  the  past  twenty  years.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  skyline  and  environs 
of  Atlanta  to  have  an  appreciation  for  the 
amount  of  investment  that  has  gone  into  in- 
dustrial plants,  office  buildings,  shopping 
centers,  warehouses,  hotels,  and  the  like 
over  the  past  two  decades. 

The  final  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
force  stimulating  growth  over  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been  demographics.  The 
number  of  births  in  the  United  States  dou- 
bled from  an  average  of  about  2  million  in 
the  thirties  and  early  forties  to  around  4 
million  from  the  end  of  World  War  II 
through  the  early  sixties.  It  should  have 
been  no  surprise  that  social  change  and 
business  activities  began  to  pick  up  as  the 
baby  boom  started  becoming  income-earn- 
ing workers  and  consumers  in  the  mid-six- 
ties. 

The  results  are  history  which  needs  no 
review.  They  include  runaway  inflation  and 
stratospheric  interest  rates  as  well  as  the 
strongest  economic  growth  and  deepest  re- 
cessions since  the  Great  Depression.  The 
aftermath  has  left  major  segments  of  our 
economic  and  financial  systems  badly  dam- 
aged and  unable  to  compete. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  been  unable 
to  struggle  below  7  percent  since  rising 
about  that  level  in  May  of  1980.  The  jobs 
being  created  are  largely  in  the  service 
sector  while  layoffs  abound  in  manufactur- 
ing, energy,  agriculture,  and  other  indus- 
tries which  are  down-sizing.  E>eregulation  in 
transportation,  communications,  and  fi- 
nance is  bringing  tougher  competition  and 
historic  restructuring  to  these  now  less-pro- 
tected fields. 

To  further  develop  an  explanation  for  the 
current  sluggish  climate  and  to  get  a  feel  for 
future  prospects,  let's  run  back  through  the 
list  of  factors  stimulating  the  strong  growth 
from  the  mid-sixties  to  the  beginning  of  this 
decade.  It  should  be  apparent  that  some  of 
the  extraordinary  growth  and  prosperity  of 
those  years  was  borrowed  from  the  future 
and  cannot  continue. 

In  federal  spending,  the  debate  today  is 
not  about  what  federal  programs  to  add,  but 
which  ones  to  cut.  While  government  ex- 
penditures are  not  yet  under  satisfactory 
control,  it  seems  safe  to  bet  that  they  will 
not  be  as  stimulative  and  grow  so  rapidly  in 
the  years  ahead  as  during  the  times  past. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  federal 
deficit.  While  the  deficit  is  still  too  large,  it 


is  likely  to  trend  downward  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product  even  if  the 
amount  remains  around  the  recent  level  of 
$200  billion  annually. 

Monetary  policy  has  t>een  a  less  stimula- 
tive force  since  late  1979  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  began  to  put  its  primary  emphasis 
on  maintaining  moderate  money  supply 
growth  rather  than  providing  an  amount 
sufficient  to  hold  down  natural  interest 
rates  pressures.  This  policy  change  can  be 
credited  with  breaking  the  back  of  inflation 
in  the  early  eighties. 

The  growth  in  debt  appears  destined  to  be 
a  less  positive  factor  for  years  to  come.  The 
already  heavy  debt  burdens  of  many  coun- 
tries, businesses,  and  individuals  will  limit 
additional  borrowing  and  moderate  econom- 
ic expansion. 

There  is  little  hope  of  a  sufficient  increase 
in  exports  to  provide  a  significant  t)oost  to 
the  domestic  economy  for  some  years  to 
come.  Higher  costs  and  less  efficient  produc- 
tion could  make  it  difficult  for  many  domes- 
tic producers  to  compete  with  foreign  coun- 
terparts, even  with  a  cheaper  dollar. 

Capital  expenditures  and  capacity  expan- 
sion appear  less  likely  to  provide  a  boost  to 
the  economy  during  the  times  ahead.  Even 
with  lower  interest  rates,  the  vacancy  rates 
for  commercial  space  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  along  with  the  modest  industrial 
capacity  utilization  rates  in  most  industries 
and  the  proposed  elimination  of  tax  incen- 
tives, suggest  more  moderate  facilities  ex- 
pansion. 

Finally,  and  very  importantly,  demograph- 
ic factors  have  turned  weak  in  recent  years. 
The  drop  in  the  number  of  births  to  around 
3  million  on  average  beginning  in  the  mid- 
sixties  through  the  seventies  means  there 
are  about  25  percent  fewer  young  adults  be- 
coming income-earning  workers  and  con- 
sumers. During  the  ten  years  from  1985  to 
1995.  the  U.S.  population  in  the  age  15-34 
range  will  drop  by  around  7  million. 

Considering  the  slower  growth  pattern  in- 
herent in  these  basic  determinants  of  busi- 
ness activity,  it  should  not  be  surprising 
that  the  economy  has  begun  moving  on  a 
sluggish  and  uninspiring  course.  Many  of  us 
have  experienced  most  of  our  working  ca- 
reers during  a  faster  growth  and  inflation- 
ary period.  However,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
lower  our  expectations  and  become  adjusted 
to  a  climate  in  which  there  are  no  strong  en- 
gines of  growth.  Much  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  future,  and  the  time  for  repay- 
ment has  begun. 

The  climate  also  has  increased  risks.  One 
is  the  weakened  state  of  the  financial 
system.  As  has  been  apparent  in  recent 
years,  the  disinflation  phase  of  a  long  eco- 
nomic cycle  can  be  the  most  dangerous  for 
financial  institutions.  Some  loans  made  on 
the  erroneous  assumption  of  continual  in- 
flationary growth  became  problems.  The 
quality,  value,  and  liquidity  of  many  finan- 
cial assets  deteriorated  while  the  funding 
and  capital  structures  of  intermediaries 
became  more  vulnerable  and  strained. 

On  a  larger  scale,  the  financial  markets 
have  developed  a  speculative,  volatile,  and 
ethical  character  which  is  reminiscent  of 
conditions  during  the  period  of  disinflation 
in  the  1920's  preceding  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Much  of  the  growing  variety  and 
volume  of  financial  iruiovations  and  activity 
seems  inspired  as  much  by  speculative  moti- 
vations as  by  business  rationale.  This  causes 
erratic  behavior  in  the  equity,  debt,  and  cur- 
rency markets  which  bears  little  relation- 
ship to  underlying  fundamentals  and 
trends. 


Despite  these  developments,  the  financial 
system  is  basically  sound.  It  has  demon- 
strated the  durability  to  withstand  substan- 
tial stress.  Many  institutions  have  a  mini- 
mum of  problems  and  have  not  over-ex- 
tended their  capital  or  capabilities.  Others 
embark  on  the  journey  into  a  more  competi- 
tive and  less  forgiving  future  with  a  heavy 
burden,  exotic  risks,  and  a  weak  foundation. 
It  is  a  time  to  be  especially  careful  where 
you  put  your  money.  Anything  that  looks 
too  good  to  be  true  probably  is. 

The  greatest  risk  of  all  in  the  outlook  is 
the  large  and  stubborn  federal  deficit.  It 
preempts  more  than  half  of  domestic  sav- 
ings, raises  money  costs,  discourages  capital 
investment,  stimulates  domestic  consump- 
tion, encourages  foreign  imports,  and  neces- 
sitates external  borrowing.  Some  effects  of 
federal  deficits  in  the  area  of  $200  billion 
for  several  years  have  been  a  $150  billion 
trade  deficit,  lower  domestic  production, 
higher  U.S.  unemployment,  and  a  more  vul- 
nerable financial  system. 

This  problem  will  correct  itself  over  time 
as  foreigners  become  less  willing  to  finance 
our  imports  and  deficits  through  increased 
holdings  of  dollar  debt.  The  dollar  eventual- 
ly will  fall  to  an  exchange  rate  which  bal- 
ances our  international  trade  and  payments 
accounts.  However,  in  an  interdependent 
and  volatile  economic  and  financial  world, 
such  a  neglectful  process  of  adjustment 
could  cause  some  traumatic  repercussions  at 
home  and  abroad,  including  a  resurgence  of 
inflation  and  interest  rates.  A  safer  way  is 
to  balance  our  budget  gradually. 

No  one  knows  the  ultimate  effects  of  ha- 
bitually increasing  the  federal  debt  at  a  rate 
much  faster  than  the  growth  of  national 
income  or  of  running  foreign  trade  and  pay- 
ments deficits  of  over  $100  billion  for  sever- 
al years.  Our  current  net  external  deb*  of 
around  $125  billion  is  already  the  largest  on 
earth.  It  is  expected  to  rise  to  around  $500 
billion  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  Such  un- 
usual imbalances  are  unlikely  to  remain 
benign  forever.  They  simply  represent  bor- 
rowing from  the  future  prosperity,  which 
eventually  must  be  repaid  through  volun- 
tary or  imposed  austerity.  This  is  a  cruel 
legacy  to  leave  our  children. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  Act.  which  may  be 
declared  unconstitutional  soon,  has  imposed 
some  restraint  on  federal  spending.  Howev- 
er, it  exempts  the  largest  expenditures,  de- 
fense and  entitlements.  The  rates  of  growth 
for  these  items  also  must  be  reduced  more  if 
sufficient  progress  is  to  be  made  in  decreas- 
ing the  deficit.  Unfortunately,  concern 
about  spending  has  been  pushed  into  the 
background  by  interest  in  tax  reform.  There 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  when  the  political 
maneuvering  on  tax  reform  is  finished,  reve- 
nues will  be  lower  and  the  deficit  higher. 

Unhappily,  the  experiences  of  the  past 
raise  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  the  neces- 
sary spending  control  is  possible  or  probable 
in  our  nation,  which  is  so  dominated  by  po- 
litical expediency  and  special  mterests. 
There  is  no  painless  way  to  reduce  the  large 
deficit,  and  there  is  no  precedent  in  democ- 
racies for  people  voluntarily  lowering  their 
standard  of  living.  This  usually  comes  only 
through  necessity  bred  of  crisis,  and  there  is 
no  crisis— at  least  not  yet. 

For  the  Federal  Reserve  to  be  forced  to 
print  money  faster  to  finance  deficits  would 
rekindle  inflation  and  eventually  send  us  on 
another  roller  coaster  ride.  It  has  a  narrow 
margin  of  flexibility  to  continue  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  job  of  simultaneously  con- 
taining price  inflation,  restraining  interest 
rates,  and  sustaining  economic  growth.  The 


only  hope  for  balancing  that  equation  over 
time  is  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit.  Mean- 
time, intermittent  fits  of  optimism  and  pes- 
simism are  likely  to  keep  the  economy  errat- 
ic and  the  financial  markets  nervous. 

To  conclude  on  a  more  encouraging  note, 
the  combination  of  lower  oil  prices,  minimal 
price  inflation,  subdued  interest  rates,  and  a 
weaker  dollar  should  give  a  moderate  lift  to 
the  economy  over  the  next  year  or  so.  Also, 
the  improved  trend  of  basic  long-term  forces 
should  foster  slower  but  healthier  growth 
and  more  stable  financial  conditions  the 
rest  of  this  decade  and  into  the  early  nine- 
ties. This  is  hoiieful  speculation  based  on 
abiding  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  in  a  firm  conviction  that 
they  will  rally  to  the  cause  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  time  to  prevent  another  depres- 
sion. 

There  is  still  the  opportunity  for  an  order- 
ly solution  to  the  budget  and  trade  deficits, 
but  there  also  is  the  risk  of  an  unexpected 
lightning  bolt  out  of  the  blue  doing  serious 
damage  to  a  vulnerable  economy  and  finan- 
cial system.  Thus,  these  are  no  times  for 
blind  optimism  or  complacency.  The  assur- 
ance of  enduring  economic  growth  and  fi- 
nancial stability  in  the  years  ahead  will  re- 
quire more  responsible  citizenship  and  polit- 
ical leadership  than  presently  are  being 
practiced. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
DEFICIT 

Mr.  BAUCUS,  Mr.  President,  we  just 
got  some  more  bad  news  today  from 
the  Commerce  Department.  Our  inter- 
national trade  deficit  is  reaching  an 
all-time  high. 

For  the  first  half  of  1986.  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  with  other  countries  was 
$84  billion.  At  an  annual  rate,  that 
translates  into  a  1986  total  deficit  of 
$168  billion— 12  percent  higher  than 
last  year's  record  deficit. 

Even  worse,  for  the  second  month  in 
a  row,  we  rang  up  a  deficit  in  our  agri- 
cultural trade.  The  administration 
keeps  telling  us  that  better  days  are 
ahead.  But  wishful  thinking  has 
gotten  us  nowhere. 

World  oil  prices  have  fallen,  the 
value  of  the  dollar  has  dropped,  and 
still  the  trade  deficit  grows  larger. 

The  message  today  from  the  Com- 
merce Department  is  clear:  our  trade 
imbalance  is  not  going  to  correct  itself. 
We  have  to  stop  talking  and  wringing 
our  hands  about  the  trade  deficit  and 
start  acting. 

AGRICULTURE  ACTION 

Our  first  efforts  must  l)e  to  stop  the 
drop  in  farm  exports.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  our  grain  sold  itself.  The 
competition  is  playing  tough.  The  old 
rules  no  longer  apply.  We  must  change 
our  game  plan  and  be  more  aggressive. 

We  have  to  promote  exports  more. 
We  have  export  expansion  programs. 
Let  us  use  them. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example.  The 
Soviet  Union  used  to  be  a  major  buyer 
of  United  States  grain.  But  since  the 
1980  grain  embargo,  our  sales  have 
plummeted.  The  Soviets  are  now 
buying  large  quantities  of  wheat  from 
Argentina,  Canada  and  elsewhere.  In 


the  meantime,  our  huge  grain  surplus- 
es keep  growing. 

Our  export  enhancement  program  is 
a  creative  tool  that  American  traders 
can  use  to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  buy 
our  wheat.  But  the  administration  is 
balking  at  using  this  program. 

I  urge  the  President  to  give  our 
farmers  a  fighting  chance  in  the 
export  market  and  quit  playing  poli- 
tics with  our  grain. 

OTHER  ACTION 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  agricul- 
ture, workers  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries all  across  America  are  crying  out 
for  help.  Part  of  the  solution  lies  in 
improving  and  updating  our  trade 
laws.  That  means  the  Senate  must 
move  forward  this  year  on  a  compre- 
hensive trade  bill. 

Another  part  of  the  solution  is  more 
difficult  to  define,  but  is  crucial— that 
is,  making  the  United  States  more 
competitive.  This  includes  doing  a 
better  job  marketing  our  products 
overseas. 

There  are  many  ways  to  boost  our 
competitiveness.  One  way  is  to  im- 
prove America's  work  force,  by 
strengthening  our  educational  system 
and  restructuring  worker-management 
relations. 

In  the  end,  we  cannot  rely  on  out- 
side forces  to  improve  our  trade  pic- 
ture. We  must  compete  our  way  out  of 
this  trade  problem. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  make 
sure  U.S.  traders  have  all  the  tools 
they  need  to  be  strong  competitors  in 
the  world  marketplace. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 


Is 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  statement  for  morning  busi- 
ness. I  think  it  should  be  in  order  to 
move  to  the  pending  matters  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  STATUTORY 
LIMIT  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668)  increas- 
ing the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Pending: 

( 1 )  Gramm-Hollings  Amendment  No.  2223. 
to  add  a  new  title  for  balanced  budget  and 
emergency  deficit  control  affirmation. 

(2)  Rudman  Amendment  No.  2224  (to 
Amendment  No.  2223),  to  provide  for  revi- 
sion of  provisions  of  reporting  responsibil- 
ities in  the  balanced  budget  and  emergency 
deficit  control  pr(x;ess. 

(3)  Exon  Amendment  No.  2225.  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Congress 


utilize  the  existing  "fallback"  provisions  of 
the  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act,  to  re- 
quire a  congressional  vote  on  specific  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit. 

(4)  Modified  committee  admendment,  to 
provide  a  committee  substitute  on  invest- 
ment and  restoration  of  Social  Security 
funds  during  debt  limit  crises. 

(5)  Rudman  modified  Amendment  No. 
2226,  to  modify  procedures  under  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985. 

(6)  Exon  motion  to  commit  the  joint  reso- 
lution to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  with  instructions. 

(7)  Dole  (for  Gramm)  Amendment  No. 

2231  (to  the  motion  to  recommit),  to  modify 
procedures  under  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Elmergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 

(8)  Dole  (for  Gramm)  Amendment  No. 

2232  (to  Amendment  No.  2231),  of  a  perfect- 
ing nature. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  explain  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  parliamentary  situation  at  this 
time  and  would  like  a  clarification 
from  the  Chair  as  to  whether  it  is 
properly  interpreted  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Now  that  we  have  returned  to  the 
debt  ceiling  limit  increase— which  I 
think  should  be  understood  is  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing to  $2.3  trillion— now  that  that  is 
before  us  once  again,  I  presume  that  it 
is  correct  to  say  that  the  matter 
before  the  Senate  is  the  motion  by 
this  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
commit,  as  amended  in  the  first  and 
second  degree  by  those  representing 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  so- 
called  Gramm  II,  and  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  both  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Exon  motion 
to  commit.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  withhold. 

The  amendments  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  have  only 
been  proposed.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  so  that  Senator  is 
correct/ 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  been  anxious- 
ly, if  not  impatiently,  waiting  for  a 
number  of  days  for  the  Gramm  com- 
promise, or  call  it  what  you  will,  to 
emerge  from  the  closed-door  sessions 
off  the  Senate  floor  that  supposedly  is 
going  to  unleash  the  vote  in  the  near 
future  on  the  matters  before  us. 

I  think  it  should  be  abundantly  clear 
to  all  that  this  Senator  for  over  a  week 
now  has  h*^en  daily  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  simply  saying,  "Why  do 
we  procrastinate?  Why  do  we  delay? 
Why  don't  we  move  ahead?" 

D  1120 

I  have  pointed  out  on  several  occa- 
sions. Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  is 
essentially  tied  up  by  those  individuals 
who  insist  on  the  vote  with  regard  to 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II,  which  is 
designed  to  amend  and  change  the 
original  Gramm-Rudman  law  to  cor- 
rect that  part  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
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bill  that  was  eliminated  by  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  ruling. 

It  has  been  this  Senator's  position. 
Mr.  President,  that  when  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  was  originally 
brought  forth  there  was  a  fallback 
provision  in  the  bill.  That  fallback 
provision  was  in  there  because  the  au- 
thors of  that  bill  knew  and  recognized 
that  they  had  potential  constitutional 
problems  with  the  enforcement  part 
of  that  mechanism  with  regard  to  the 
sequester  order.  According  to  the 
original  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill, 
it  appointed  the  head  of  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  do  that  act  if  the 
Congress  did  not  followthrough  with 
budget  restraints  and  constraints  to 
get  to  the  $144  billion  maximum  defi- 
cit for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  fallback  provision 
that  was  written  into  that  bill  in  the 
initial  instance  is  there.  The  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  structure  is  in  place. 
I  do  not  understand  why  we  need  a 
fix-up  to  something  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve needs  fixing,  which  basically 
leaves  us  with  what  I  think  is  a  ration- 
al and  reasonable  proposal  to  go  ahead 
and  implement  the  fallback  provision 
that  was  spelled  out  very  clearly  and 
was  referred  to  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  decision  as  an  out,  a  way  for 
Congress  to  move  forward  with  this  re- 
sponsibility to  bring  the  deficit  under 
control. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  wasting 
time,  as  we  have  been  for  all  of  last 
week.  The  record  will  clearly  show 
that  the  only  thing  significant  that  we 
did  here  was  to  take  about  2  hours  to 
revisit  the  Manion  nomination.  So  far 
this  week  we  have  been  further  tied 
up  and  essentially  have  had  only  one 
important  vote  and  that  was  the  one 
yesterday  that  confirmed  the  contin- 
ued viewing  of  the  action  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  television. 

A  renewal  of  that  commitment  to  let 
the  people  see  what  is  going  on  here  in 
my  opinion  was  a  good  move,  but  I 
wonder  what  the  people  are  seeing. 
The  people  are  seeing  inaction  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  still  feel  the  reason  for  my  amend- 
ment was  to  say  let  us  move  forward 
and  get  on  with  the  business  of  reduc- 
ing this  deficit,  employing  the  fallback 
provision  and  not,  Mr.  President,  run 
the  risk,  and  I  think  a  very  important 
risk,  one  that  we  should  not  take  if  we 
are  concerned  about  the  deficit,  of 
trying  a  fix-up  provision  as  to  who  will 
be  the  sequesterer  if  Congress  does 
not  act  as  it  is  responsible  to  do  and 
reduce  the  deficit  under  the  dicatates 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bills. 

I  am  still  waiting.  We  are  back  on 
the  bill  now.  Every  day  and  almost 
every  hour  since  Thursday  last  this 
Senator  has  been  advised  by  various  of 
my  colleagues  that  these  constitution- 
al scholars  are  all  meeting  in  a  room 
somewhere  and  were  about  to  come 


forth  with  a  magical  plan  of  some  kind 
that  would  produce  sequester  or  exe- 
cution if  the  Congress  does  not  act. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  Member  on 
the  Senate  floor  who  is  privy  to  those 
negotiations  off  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  not  on,  who  could  advise 
this  Senator  now  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Gramm  compromise,  which  rumor 
indicated  yesterday  would  be  brought 
forth  this  morning,  is  at  hand  and,  if 
so,  what  is  it,  so  that  we  might  debate? 

I  would  simply  note  that  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  the  Senate 
finds  itself  in,  basically  because  this 
Senator  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  pending  amendment,  would  in- 
dicate that  we  are  in  somewhat  of  a 
box  once  again.  I  am  simply  asking  for 
an  explanation  of  where  we  are  not  so 
that  we  can  tell  where  we  may  be 
going  in  the  future,  if  anywhere. 

I  renew  my  request  for  an  explana- 
tion of  whether  or  not  a  compromise, 
a  Gramm  compromise,  has  been 
reached,  and  if  so,  is  it  possible  that 
whatever  that  is.  that  information 
could  be  relayed  to  the  other  Members 
of  this  body,  each  of  whom  have  a 
vote? 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  discussing  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill.  Sen- 
ator Heinz.  We  are  as  frustrated  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  We  would 
like  to  get  some  action,  too,  around 
here.  I  have  indicated  to  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Gramm  and  Rudman, 
that  we  are  going  to  do  something 
here  very  quickly.  It  would  seem  we 
should  do  whatever  the  distinguished 
manager  might  wish  to  do,  but  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  he  would  move 
to  table  the  Exon  motion  to  commit. 
Let  us  do  something.  If  we  do  not 
table  it,  we  have  not  lost  anything, 
and  if  they  do  not  show  up  pretty 
quickly  we  will  move  to  table  theirs. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  debating  this  issue  and  the 
motion  to  commit  for  days.  This  debt 
ceiling  bill  has  been  pending  for 
nearly  a  week.  It  is  important,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  men- 
tioned, and  as  the  majority  leader  has 
just  suggested,  that  we  begin  to  dis- 
pose of  the  various  motions  and 
amendments  which  are  before  us,  as 
the  majority  leader  indicated.  As  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  move  to  table  the 
motion  to  commit  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  not  a  sufficient  second. 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  am  trying  to  reach  a 
point  of  order  to  raise  a  parliamentary 
question  to  the  Chair.  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection to  my  doing  that? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  withhold  the  motion 
to  table  if  the  Senator  wants  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  do 
not  wish  to  inconvenience  him,  but  I 
want  to  reserve  my  right  to  the  floor.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  propounding  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  motion  has  been 
made,  and  the  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  not  yet  seconded,  to  table 
the  motion  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

As  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
situation,  there  are  two  amendments 
that  are  before  us  now.  Is  it  possible  to 
have  a  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
commit  by  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka? Is  that  in  order  with  the  two 
amendments  in  the  first  and  second 
degree  that  are  presently  on  that 
matter  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  table  the  underlying  motion 
to  recommit  is  indeed  in  order. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  commit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
commit.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  66. 
nays  33.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  166  Leg.] 


YEAS-68 

Abdnor 

Denton 

Helms 

Andrews 

Dixon 

Hollings 

Armstrong 

Dole 

Humphrey 

Bentsen 

Domenici 

Kassebaum 

Biden 

Durenberger 

Kasten 

Boren 

Evans 

Kennedy 

Boschwitz 

Gam 

Laxalt 

Broyhill 

Gorton 

Levin 

Bumpers 

Gramm 

Long 

Chafee 

Grassley 

Lugar 

Chiles 

Hatch 

Mattingly 

Cochran 

Hawkins 

McClure 

Cohen 

Hecht 

McConnell 

D'Amato 

Benin 

Murkowski 

Danforth 

Heinz 

NIckles 

Nunn 

Rudman 

Thurmond 

Packwood 

Simon 

Trlble 

Pressler 

Simpson 

Wallop 

Proxmire 

Specter 

Warner 

Pryor 

SUfford 

Welcker 

Quayle 

Stevens 

Wilson 

Roth 

Symms 

NAYS-33 

Zorinsky 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Matsunasa 

Bingaman 

Gore 

Melcher 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Metzenbaum 

Burdick 

Hart 

Mitchell 

Byrd 

Hatfield 

Moynlhan 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Pell 

DeConcinI 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Dodd 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Eagleton 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Exon 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Ford 

Mathias 

Stennis 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Goldwater 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  commit  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  so  we  can 
hear  what  the  majority  leader  is  about 
to  say? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  is  correct. 

Will  those  Senators  who  are  engaged 
in  conversations  kindly  retire  to  the 
cloakroom. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated last  night,  yesterday  morning, 
and  again  this  morning,  we  need  to 
move  on  this  debt  extension  because 
there  are  a  number  of  other  bills  that 
Members  would  like  to  have  brought 
up  and  disposed  of  prior  to  the  August 
15  recess. 

I  think  that  now  we  have  started. 
Now  there  is  an  indication  that  we  can 
make  some  movement. 

I  have  had  a  brief  discussion  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, and  he  carmot  offer  his  amend- 
ment, which  would  repeal  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  until  the  so-called 
fix  has  been  agreed  to  or  rejected. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  will  be  ready  in 
about  2  or  3  minutes  to  offer  a  modifi- 
cation to  the  pending  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendment.  I  can 
assure  Members  that  we  are  going  to 
move  as  quickly  as  we  can.  There  may 
be  some  debate,  probably  should  be 
some  debate,  once  that  is  before  the 
Senate. 

We  are  going  to  stay  on  this  bill 
today  and  work  into  the  evening  and 
try  to  dispose  of  it.  It  would  be  helpful 
to  us  if  we  knew  how  many  amend- 
ments there  might  be  and  where  the 
amendments  might  be  coming  from.  I 


think  it  would  help  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  is 
managing  the  bill,  and  the  manager  on 
the  other  side.  Senator  Long,  or  his 
designee,  so  that  we  can  make  some 
progress. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO  FILE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  reconciliation  activi- 
ties of  the  various  committees,  we 
need  1  additional  hour  for  them  to 
file.  They  had  a  12  o'clock  time  limit, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  given  until  1  o'clock  today  for 
the  filing  of  their  committee  reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  obvious  to  Senators  that  there 
has  been  a  trend  in  the  last  year  or  so 
toward  filling  up  a  tree.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  apparent  to  many  of  us, 
except  perhaps  to  provide  a  certain 
degree  of  control  over  the  flow  of  leg- 
islation and  amendments. 

I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader 
would  comment  on  this  style  of  legisla- 
tion, because  what  it  does  is  kind  of 
frustrate  the  free  flow  of  amendments 
and  gets  us  into  incredible  parliamen- 
tary tangles.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  put  bills  on  the  floor  and  do 
what  we  did  for  11  years,  since  this 
Senator  has  been  here,  and  just  let 
Members  offer  amendments,  instead 
of  putting  a  bill  on  the  floor  and  offer- 
ing a  first-degree  amendment  and  then 
a  second-degree  amendment  and 
having  back-room  discussions  with 
people  as  to  when  they  can  offer 
amendments.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  go  back  to  the  regular  order 
of  doing  business  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  within  the  rules  to  do 
what  has  been  done,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly precedent  for  it.  I  can  under- 
stand the  frustration  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

I  would  be  prepared  right  now  to  ask 
unanimous  corisent  to  set  aside  the 
pending  amendment  so  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  might  offer  his 
amendment.  But  I  understand  that 
before  he  offers  his  amendment,  he 
would  like  to  have  the  other  one  dis- 
posed of.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  The  majority  leader  is 
correct.  But  the  problem  is  deeper 
than  that.  Once  the  so-called  tree  is 
filled  up— and  now  we  have  a  road- 
block with  respect  to  the  major 
amendment  on  this  proposal,  because 
there  is  negotiation  going  on— the 
whole  Senate  is  tied  up.  You  have  to 
get  unanimous  consent  to  offer  any- 
thing, and  people  object  to  that. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  just  this 
bill.  There  has  been  a  pattern  of  bill 
after  bill  after  bill.  A  measure  gets 
called  up.  there  is  a  blockbuster 
amendment,  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment, and  then  everything  gets  frus- 
trated and  you  spin  your  wheels  a  lot 
just  on  the  parliamentary  procedure. 

So  I  was  just  wondering  whether  or 
not  it  might  be  better  to  go  back  to 
the  way  we  used  to  do  business  around 
here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  we  do  not  go  back 
to  that  way.  We  will  find  out,  I  guess, 
in  November. 

But  in  any  event  we  are  going  to  be 
proceeding  here  very  quickly,  and  I 
imderstand  there  are  one  or  two  little 
things  need  to  be  done. 

So  I  am  going  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  distinguished  Senator  does  that 
could  be  withhold  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
hold that  suggestion?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  withhold  his  re- 
quest for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield.  I  do  not  want  not  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  but  I 
also  want  to  protect  the  right  of  the 
Members  to  modify  their  amendment. 
So  I  do  not  want  to  disadvantage  them 
by  someone  jumping  up  and  asking  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

So  I  think  I  feel  compelled  momen- 
tarily to  ask  for  a  quorum.  Let  me  visit 
privately  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
point  of  information,  respecting  that, 
could  I  indicate  to  the  majority  leader, 
if  he  could  yield  just  on  a  point  of  in- 
formation, he  just  inquired  of  the 
Senate  whether  there  was  going  to  be 
any  other  amendments.  I  want  to  give 
indication  to  the  majority  leader  that 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  conclusion  of 
the  amendments  dealing  with  the 
Gramm-Rudman,  I  know  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  the 
Senator  from  California,  and  myself  is 
to  have  an  opportunity  for  debate  on 
the  South  Africa  situation.  There  is  an 
important  meeting  in  this  Common- 
wealth country  this  weekend.  We  are 
hopeful  we  will  get  some  indication  by 
a  vote  by  the  Senate  prior  to  that 
time. 

I  want  to  indicate  to  the  majority 
leader  the  intention  of  the  three  of  us. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  am 
not  certain  I  thank  the  Senator,  but  I 
have  heard  the  Senator. 

I  must  say  that  does  not  come  as  a 
surprise  but  that  will  also  mean  that 
prior  to  that  I  will  have  to  offer  an 
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amendment  on  freedom  fighters  which 
will  probably  delay  the  other  debate 
for  sometime. 

But  in  any  event,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorvun. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leaders  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  know  the  posi- 
tion he  is  in. 

I  have  been  trying  to  cooperate  with 
this  body  in  moving  things  ahead. 

I  would  certainly  advise  the  Senate 
that  the  Senator  is  fully  aware  of  the 
right  that  he  has  to  request  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  pending  matter  before 
us  which,  if  we  got  a  sufficient  second, 
would  block  any  amendments  thereto. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned,  I 
would  simply  advise  the  Senate  and 
majority  leader  in  particular  that  I  am 
not  going  to  do  that.  That  would  be 
parliamentary  trickery. 

I  also  would  have  the  option,  since 
the  tree  has  now  been  opened  up,  if  I 
could  get  the  floor,  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment again,  essentially  the  one  that 
was  just  defeated  through  the  tabling 
move. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  made  a  very  significant  point.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  recognize  here 
that  there,  are  differences  of  opinion, 
but  eventusdly  the  Senate  has  to  work 
its  will. 

So  I  simply  want  to  tell  the  majority 
leader  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  pull- 
ing any  parliamentary  tricks  as  were 
pulled  on  this  Senator  to  block  the  up- 
or-down  vote  on  my  amendment. 

But  I  do  intend  to  have  some  very 
vigorous  argimient  and  try  to  tell  the 
Senate  once  and  again  when  and  if  we 
bring  this  up  to  debate  and  not  go  into 
quorum  that  is  designed  obviously  to 
give  another  hour  or  so  to  those  who 
have  been  working  endless  hours  and 
hours  and  hours  working  or  doing 
something  else  when  they  should  be 
coming  up  with  this  magical  compro- 
mise that  is  about  to  be  foisted  upon 
the  Senate. 

I  will  be  vocal  in  debate  on  that 
when  it  comes  up  but  I  am  not  going 
to  use  any  parliamentary  procedures 
to  try  to  block  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  clerk  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  roll. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

REPORTS  ON  RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  have  until  2:30  to 
report  their  reconciliation  bills  to  the 
Budget  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
there  had  been  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
request  for  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  meet  this  afternoon  to  hold  a 
markup  on  the  amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Roden- 
ticide  Act.  But  I  am  advised  there 
would  be  an  objection  to  that  from  the 
other  side.  Therefore.  I  will  not  pro- 
pound the  request. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  we 
stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
12:40  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  2 
p.m.,  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Cohen]. 

□  1400 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  is  now  in  session. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COM- 
MITTEES TO  FILE  REPORTS 
ON  RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  previous  unanimous 
consent,  wherein  the  Senate  agreed 
that  the  committees  of  the  Senate 
have  until  2:30  to  complete  their  work 
and  file  their  reports  on  reconciliation, 
I  understand  from  the  staff  and  some 
Senators  who  are  working  in  the  late 
moments  here  that  they  would  like 
the  Senate  to  grant  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  have  until  3:30  to  file 
reports.  I  so  make  that  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  STATUTORY 
UMIT  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
couple  of  minutes  I  am  going  to  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  the 
second-degree  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  is  now  pend- 
ing. 

I  am  sending  that  modification  to 
the  desk  because  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  only  the  original  offerer  of 
the  amendment  has  the  right  of  modi- 
fication. In  actuality,  this  modification 
represents  a  major  effort  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  Sena- 
tor DOMENICI  and  Senator  Chiles,  who 
have  worked  with  Senators  Gramm, 
HoLLiNGS,  and  myself  and  many 
others  in  this  Chamber  to  perfect  our 
amendment.  The  modification  will  go 
a  long  way  to  eliminate  any  argument 
that,  by  giving  the  final  sequester  au- 
thority to  the  Director  of  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  any  new 
great  amount  of  discretion  is  thereby 
given  to  the  President. 

It  has  been  very  carefully  crafted.  It 
has  had  the  benefit  of  extensive  looks 
by  both  Senate  legal  counsel  and  legis- 
lative counsel.  It  has  been  written 
both  in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Synar  versus  Bowsher,  but 
more  relevantly  in  terms  of  what  de- 
veloped in  the  Bowsher  case,  the  argu- 
ments in  the  lower  court  in  which 
Judge  Scalia  wrote  the  opinion  that 
was  upheld  in  the  Court. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Am  I  correct  that 
the  business  now  pending  is  the 
second-degree  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Am  I  correct  that  I 
now  may,  on  my  own  motion,  modify 
that  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  That  being  the  case, 
and  knowing  that  Senator  Chiles  and 
Senator  Domenici  are  anxious  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  thrust  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  rather  than  speak 
on  it  at  any  great  length  at  this  time,  I 
am  simply  going  to  send  this  to  the 
desk.  Senators  Domenici  and  Chiles 
will  be  here  on  the  floor  shortly,  and 
at  that  time  I  believe  we  will  proceed 
into  the  basic  debate. 

I  see  Senator  Levin  on  the  floor.  He 
has  had  a  major  part  in  how  this 
modification  would  be  drafted.  As  we 
all  know,  the  Levin  amendment  to  the 
original  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 

went  a  long  way  toward  making  sure 
that  the  powers  of  Congress  were  pro- 
tected in  terms  of  the  discretion  of 
each   program   account   and   activity. 


and  we  have  been  mindful  of  the  Levin 
amendment  as  this  has  been  crafted. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification  of  the  second- 
degree  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  as  modified  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  8  of  the  Committee 
amendment  strike  "this  Act."  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TITLE  in-BALANCED  BUDGET  AND 
EMERGENCY  DEFICIT  CONTROL 

SEC.  301.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Re- 
affirmation Act  of  1986." 

SEC.  302.  REVISION  OF  PROtEDI'RES. 

(a)  Reference.— Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided,  whenever  in  this  section 
an  amendment  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 

(b)  Revision  or  Reporting  Responsibil- 
ities.—(1)  Section  251(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Reports  by  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al AND  THE  Director  of  OMB.— 

"(1)  Report  to  the  Director  of  OMB  and 
THE  Congress  by  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al.— 

"(A)  Report  to  be  based  on  omb-cbo 
report.— The  Comptroller  General  shall 
review  and  consider  the  report  issued  under 
subsection  (a)  by  the  Directors  for  the  fiscal 
year  and.  with  due  regard  for  the  data,  as- 
sumptions, and  methodologies  used  in 
reaching  the  conclusions  set  forth  therein, 
shall  issue  a  report  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Congress  on  August  25  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  fiscal  year  begins,  estimating 
the  budget  base  levels  of  total  revenues  and 
total  budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year, 
stating  whether  such  deficit  excess  will  be 
greater  than  $10,000,000,000  (zero  in  the 
case  of  fiscal  year  1991),  specifying  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  real  economic  growth  for  such 
fiscal  year,  for  each  quarter  of  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  each  of  the  last  two  quarters 
of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  indicating 
whether  the  estimate  includes  two  or  more 
consecutive  quarters  of  negative  economic 
growth,  and  specifying  (if  the  excess  is 
greater  than  $10,000,000,000,  or  zero  in  the 
case  of  fiscal  year  1991)  the  percentages  by 
which  defense  and  non-defense  accounts 
must  be  reduced  during  such  fiscal  year  in 
order  to  eliminate  such  deficit  excess.  Such 
report  shall  be  based  on  the  estimates,  de- 
terminations, and  specifications  contained 
in  the  report  submitted  by  the  Directors 
under  subsection  (a)  and  shall  utilize  the 
budget  base,  criteria,  and  guidelines  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)(6)  and  in  sections 
255.  256.  and  257. 

"(B)  Contents  of  report.— The  report  of 
the  Comptroller  General  under  this  para- 
graph shall  contain  such  views  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  considers  appropriate  con- 
cerning the  estimates,  determinations,  and 
specifications  contained  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Directors  under  subsection 
(a).  The  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  explain  fully  any  differences  between 
the  contents  of  such  report  and  the  report 
of  the  Directors  under  subsection  (a). 


"(2)  Report  to  President  and  Congress 
by  the  Director  of  OMB.— 

"(A)  Report  to  be  based  on  gao  report.— 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  review  and  consider  the 
report  issued  by  the  Comptroller  General 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  for 
the  fiscal  year  and.  with  due  regard  for  the 
data,  assumptions,  and  methodologies  used 
in  reaching  the  conclusions  set  forth  there- 
in, shall  issue  a  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  September  1  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  such  fiscal  year  begins,  es- 
timating the  budget  base  levels  of  total  rev- 
enues and  total  budget  outlays  for  such 
fiscal  year,  identifying  the  amount  of  any 
deficit  excess  for  such  fiscal  year,  stating 
whether  such  deficit  excess  will  be  greater 
than  $10,000,000,000  (zero  in  the  ca^e  of 
fiscal  year  1991).  specifying  the  estimated 
rate  of  real  economic  growth  for  such  fiscal 
year,  for  each  quarter  of  such  fiscal  year, 
and  for  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  indicating  whether 
the  estimate  includes  two  or  more  consecu- 
tive quarters  of  negative  economic  growth, 
and  specifying  (if  the  excess  is  greater  than 
$10,000,000,000.  or  zero  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  1991).  by  account,  for  non-defense  pro- 
grams, and  by  account  and  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  within  each  account, 
for  defense  programs,  the  base  from  which 
reductions  are  taken  and  the  amounts  and 
percentages  by  which  such  accounts  must 
be  reduced  during  such  fiscal  year  in  order 
to  eliminate  such  deficit  excess.  Such  report 
shall  be  based  on  the  estimates,  determina- 
tions, and  specifications,  and  views  of  the 
Comptroller  General  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  shall  utilize  the  budget  base,  criteria, 
and  guidelines  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)(6) 
and  in  sections  255,  256,  and  257. 

"(B)  Contents  of  report.— The  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  under  this  paragraph  shall— 

"(i)  provide  for  the  determination  of  re- 
ductions in  the  manner  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(3); 

"(ii)  contain  estimates,  determinations, 
and  specifications  for  all  of  the  items  con- 
tained in  the  report  submitted  by  the  Direc- 
tors under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(iii)  state  whether  the  estimates,  deter- 
minations, and  specifications  contained 
therein  are  consistent  with  the  views  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  under  paragraph  (1)(B),  and,  if  not, 
shall  justify  the  reasons  for  any  deviation.". 

(2)  Section  251(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "President"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  in 
such  subparagraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)(1)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  this  paragraph  shall  revise  (to 
the  extent  necessary)  the  views  contained  in 
the  report  submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(1)(B).";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Report  by  the  Director  of  OMB.— 
"(A)  On  October  15  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  submit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  report  revising  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  under  subsection 
(b)(2),  adjusting  the  estimates,  determina- 


tions, and  specifications  contained  in  that 
report  to  the  extent  necessary  in  the  light 
of  the  revised  report  submitted  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  by  the  Comptroller  General  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  revised  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
under  this  paragraph  shall  provide  for  the 
determination  of  reductions  as  specified  in 
subsection  (a)(3),  shall  contain  all  of  the  es- 
timates, determinations,  and  specifications 
required  (in  the  case  of  the  report  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (b)(2))  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)(2)(B)(ii).  and  shall  justify 
any  deviation  between  the  revised  report  of 
the  Director  under  this  paragraph  and  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General  under 
paragraph  (2). 

"(C)  The  revised  report  of  the  Director 
under  this  paragraph  shall  contain  esti- 
mates, determinations,  and  st>ecifications 
for  all  of  the  items  contained  in  the  initial 
report  and  shall  be  based  on  the  same  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assumptions,  employ 
the  same  methodologies,  "and  utilize  the 
same  definition  of  the  budget  base  and  the 
same  criteria  and  guidelines  as  those  used  in 
the  report  submitted  by  the  Director  under 
subsection  (b)(2),  and  shall  provide  for  the 
determination  of  reductions  in  the  manner 
specified  in  subsection  (a)(3). 

"(D)  The  revised  report  of  the  Director 
under  this  paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
not  contain,  with  respect  to  any  item,  an 
amount  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  spend- 
ing authority  (as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974). 
revenues,  obligation  limitation,  obligated 
balances,  unobligated  bsJances,  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments,  or  direct  loan  obligations, 
which  is  different  than  the  amount  of 
budget  authority,  outlays,  spending  author- 
ity (as  so  defined),  obligation  limitation,  ob- 
ligated balances,  unobligated  balances,  loan 
guarantee  commitments,  or  direct  loan  obli- 
gations specified  for  such  item  in  the  report 
of  the  Director  under  subsection  (b)(2)  for 
auch  fiscal  year  unless,  after  the  Director 
submits  the  report  required  under  such  sub- 
section (b)(2)— 

"(i)  legislation  is  enacted, 

"(ii)  a  final  regulation  is  promulgated,  or 

"(iii)  a  sale  of  assets  is  announced, 
which  requires  a  change  in  the  estimate  of 
such  budget  authority,  outlays,  spending  au- 
thority (as  so  defined),  obligation  limitation, 
obligated  balances,  unobligated  balances, 
loan  guarantee  commitments,  or  direct  loan 
obligations  for  such  item.". 

(3)(A)  Section  251(e)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Directors  or  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Direc- 
tors, the  Comptroller  General,  or  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget". 

(B)  Section  251(f)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsections  (b)  and  (c)(2)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (b)(1)  and 
(c)(2),  and  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  under  subsections  (b)(2) 
and  (c)(3),". 

(C)  PRESIDENTIAL      ORDERS.— (1)      SeCtion 

252(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
the  first  place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  251(b)"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
251(b)(2)"; 
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(C)  by  striking  out  "September  1"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 3":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  Gener- 
al's" in  the  heading  (or  paragraph  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Director's". 

(2)  Section  252(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  251(b)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  251(b)(2) "; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  251(c)(2)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  2Sl(c)(3)":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "October  15 "  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 17". 

(d)  Tkrhination  or  Modification  Proce- 
dures.—(1)  Section  251(d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  251(c)(1)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  authorized 
under  subsection  (d)(3)(D)(i)". 

(3)  Section  256(1X2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  in  accordance  with  section 
251(dK3),". 

(e)  Technical  Amendments.— ( 1 )  Section 
254(bKlKA)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  General  under  section 
251(c)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  section  2Sl(c)(3)". 

(2)  Section  274(f)(5)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  251(b)  or  (c)(2)"  and  insert- 
ing in   lieu   thereof   "section   251(b)(2)  or 

(CMS)". 

(3)  Section  274(h)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget ":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General 
under  section  251(b)  or  (c)(2)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  under  section 
251(b)(2)  or  (c)(3)". 

(f)  Economic  Assumptions:  Methodolo- 
GT.— (1)  Section  251  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  aubaec- 
tlona: 

"(h)  BcoNOMtc  AsflUMmoNg.— 

"(1)  ltlN|t)tflB»  SCONOMtC  ABSUMPTtOfIS  POtl 

rtMAL  VMii  i«ii.-tn  prpparlnii  pnch  rppori 
fpqulrpd  tindpf  thin  wpllon  for  flsrul  year 
IMI,  Ihp  Bifpctof  df  ihp  Offipp  of  MHhttHc 
nwrni  «nd  SiidtiPt,  ihp  Bir«<l«f  er  ihp  e»H 

RrmwioHftl  HudHPt  QU\^,  fiml  i^»  (?omptrol 
>r  Ovn^riil  nhftll  vm  th»  followlns  eoonomi^ 
HMumptUHM; 

'The  averMe  level  of  the  nominal  grow 
rwttonal  product  U  14,438.0  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1BS7. 

"The  average  level  of  the  real  grow  na- 
tional product  U  13.788.6  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1B87. 

"'The  average  level  of  the  gross  national 
product  deflator  is  117.15  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

""The  average  level  of  the  CPI-U  index  is 
334.8  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

""The  average  level  of  the  CPI-W  index  is 
330.0  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"""The  average  level  of  the  civilian  unem- 
ployment rate  is  6.8  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

""The  average  level  of  the  three-month 
Treasury  bill  rate  is  6.2  percent  or  fiscal 
year  1987. 

""The  average  level  of  the  ten-year  govern- 
ment bond  rate  is  7.6  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 


•"The  average  level  of  corporate  profits 
(economic)  is  $332.6  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

"'The  average  level  of  wage  and  salary  dis- 
bursements is  $2,184.2  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

"The  average  level  of  other  taxable 
income  is  (893.0  billion  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"The  average  level  of  the  capital  con- 
sumption allowance  is  $55.6  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

■"The  average  level  of  the  inventory  valu- 
ation adjustment  is  negative  $6.6  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

""The  average  level  of  oil  prices  is  $12.90 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(2)  Fiscal  years  i988  through  1991.— 

■"(A)  Reports  by  the  Directors  and  the 
Comptroller  General.— By  July  15  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  a  fiscal  year  begins 
(beginning  with  fiscal  year  1988).  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  each  submit  to  the  Temporary  Joint 
Committee  on  Deficit  Reduction  established 
by  section  274  a  report  proposing  economic 
assumptions  (for  each  of  the  items  specified 
in  paragraph  (1))  for  use  by  the  Directors 
and  the  Comptroller  General  in  preparing 
each  report  required  by  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

■"(B)  Reporting  of  joint  resolution.— 
The  Temporary  Joint  Committee  on  Deficit 
Reduction  established  under  section  274 
may,  at  any  time  before  September  15  of  a 
fiscal  year  (beginning  with  fiscal  year  1988), 
report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  joint  resolution  for  such  fiscal 
year  which— 

""(i)  specifies,  for  one  or  more  economic  as- 
sumptions, the  amount  (within  the  range  of 
the  amounts  proposed  for  each  such  eco- 
nomic assumption  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  in  the  reports 
required  under  subparagraph  (A))  for  such 
economic  assumption  for  such  fiscal  year: 

"(11)  directs  the  Directors  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  use  the  amount  specified 
In  such  Joint  resolution  for  each  such  eco- 
nomic assumption  In  preparing  each  report 
required  under  RUbsecllons  (a),  (b),  and  (o 
or  such  fiscal  year:  and 

"(III)  direct*  the  Prpgldent  to  modify  the 
tnont  rpcphl  otApt  iMtied  under  Npctlori  SIASI 
for  fiti«<h  fincal  yp«f  iti  it  miifinpf  whit'h  im 
filpfflPHl*  thp  ftniMUfii  uppi'inpd  ifi  owU  i«irii 
fpNtilutioft  for  ntufU  Mi<\\  pcormmic  hmuwp 
Hon, 

"(C>  PRooaRUBiw.-The  provUlorw  relating 
to  the  consideration  of  joint  resolution* 
under  section  254(a)(4)  shall  apply  to  the 
consideration  of  a  joint  resolution  reported 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  except  that 
debate  in  each  House  shall  be  limited  to  two 
hours. 

(D)  Action  if  economic  assumption  is 
NOT  specified  BY  JOINT  RESOLUTION.— In  any 
case  in  which  a  joint  resolution  is  not  en- 
acted under  this  paragraph  specifying  an 
amount  for  an  economic  assumption  for  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  use  the  amount 
for  such  economic  assumption  proposed  by 
such  Director  or  Comptroller  General  in  the 
report  required  under  subparagraph  (A)  for 
a  fiscal  year. 

"•(E)  DEFINITION.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "range  of  amounts" 
means,  with  respect  to  an  economic  assump- 


tion, any  of  the  amounts  for  such  economic 
assumption  which  is— 

••(i)  not  less  than  the  lesser  of  the 
amounts  proposed  for  such  economic  as- 
sumption by  either  Director  or  by  the 
Comptroller  General  in  the  reports  required 
by  subparagraph  (A)  for  a  fiscal  year:  or 

"(ii)  not  more  than  the  higher  of  the 
amounts  proposed  for  such  economic  as- 
sumption used  by  either  Director  or  the 
Comptroller  General  in  such  reports. 

"(i)  Budgetary  Resource-Outlay 
Ratios.— 

••(1)  In  general.— 

"(A)  Basic  rule.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  in  subparagraph  (E).  in 
preparing  each  report  required  under  this 
section  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  shall  calculate 
budget  outlays  resulting  from  each  item  of 
budgetary  resources  (specified  in  subclauses 
(I)  through  (VI)  of  subparagraph  (P)(i))  for 
an  account  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion, for  purposes  of— 

•'(1)  determining  under  subsection  (a) 
budget  base  levels  of  budget  outlays  for 
such  fiscal  year: 

"•(ii)  determining  the  amount  of  budget 
outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  for  defense  pro- 
grams to  which  subsections  (a)(3)(EKii)  and 
(d)  apply:  and 

••(iii)  determining  the  amount  of  budget 
outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  for  non-defense 
programs  to  which  subsection  (a)(3MFMiv) 
applies. 

••(B)  Computation  rules.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraph  (A),  in  order  to  determine 
the  amount  of  budget  outlays  for  a  fiscal 
year  resulting  from  an  item  of  budgetary  re- 
sources for  each  account  to  which  clause  (i). 
(ii).  or  (iii)  of  such  subparagraph  applies, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  mtUie  the  following  determi- 
nations: 

••(i)  The  amount  of  such  item  of  budget- 
ary resources  for  such  account  for  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  determined. 

•'(ID  The  ratio  described  in  subparagraph 
(C)  shall  be  determined  for  such  Item  of 
budgetary  resources  for  such  account. 

"(Ill)  The  amount  of  budget  outlayB  re- 
stiltlng  frotn  such  item  of  budgetary  re- 
nourced  for  nuch  arfount  for  duch  flfifal  ypiif 
Ahall  bp  Pdiial  io  ihp  produpi  of  thp  amoimi 
rJpiPfmiHPd  UH^pr  »<Ihu»p  hi  of  IHIk  nul^pHrii 
KritMh  fur  »ti(ih  lipm  of  budnptttrv  rpHOurfiiMi 
mulilplied  by  ifie  r»tio  doiermmpd  un4er 
clause  III)  of  this  subparagraph  for  such 
Item  of  budgetary  resources. 

•'(C)  Obtirmination  op  ratio.— Por  each 
Item  of  budgetary  resources  for  each  ac- 
count, the  ratio  referred  to  in  clause  (Ii)  of 
such  paragraph  (B)  shall  be  equal  to  the 
quotient  of— 

•'(I)  the  amount  of  budget  outlays  speci- 
fied as  the  average  of  the  amounts  of 
budget  outlays  proposed  by  each  of  the  Di- 
rectors for  fiscal  year  1986  for  such  account 
in  the  first  appendix  of  the  report  submit- 
ted by  the  Directors  under  subsection  (a) 
for  fiscal  year  1986  (as  such  report  was 
modified  by  the  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  under  subsection  (b)  for  such  fiscal 
year  and  reaffirmed  by  H.  J.  Res.  672,  as 
adopted  on  July  17,  1986),  except  as  provid- 
ed by  subparagraph  (D)  of  this  paragraph, 
divided  by 

••(ii)  the  amount  for  such  item  of  budget- 
ary resources  specified  as  the  average  of  the 
amounts  for  such  item  proposed  by  each  of 


the  Directors  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  such 
account  in  such  appendix. 

•■(D)  Accounts  with  more  than  one  item 
op  budgetary  resources.— In  any  case  in 
which,  in  the  appendix  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (C)(i),  there  is— 

••(i)  more  than  one  item  of  budgetary  re- 
sources for  an  account  to  which  clause  (i), 
(ii),  or  (iii)  of  subparagraph  (A)  applies: 

•(ii)  or  an  excluded  budgetary  resource 
for  such  an  account. 

the  amount  of  budget  outlays  for  each  such 
item  of  budgetary  resources,  for  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (C)(i),  shall  be  the  amount  of 
budget  outlays  determined  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  or  the  Comptroller  General,  as  the 
case  may  be,  that  was  associated  with  such 
item  of  budgetary  resources  for  fiscal  year 
1986  in  the  preparation  of  such  appendix. 

••(E)  Exception.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  calculation  of  budget  out- 
lays resulting  from  an  item  of  budgetary  re- 
sources for  an  account  if  the  appendix  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (C) 
does  not  specify  the  amount  of  budget  out- 
lays described  in  such  subparagraph  or  the 
amount  for  an  item  of  budgetary  resources 
described  in  clause  (ii)  of  such  subpara- 
graph. 

••(F)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection— 

"(i)  the  term  item  of  budgetary  resources' 
means— 

••(I)  budget  authority: 

"(II)  spending  authority  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974); 

•(III)  offsetting  collection  amounts  for 
spending  authority  (as  so  defined): 

•'(IV)  direct  loan  limitations: 

"(V)  obligation  limitations:  and 

"(VI)  unobligated  balances  for  defense 
programs:  and 

••(ii)  the  term  excluded  budgeUry  re- 
source' mesuis- 

••(I)  spending  authority  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974)  for  automatic  spending  In- 
creases: 

'•(II)  direct  loan  floors: 

•'(III)  guaranteed  loan  limitations: 

"(tV)  guaranteed  loan  floors; 

"(V)  unobligated  balances  for  administra- 
tive e«penseii: 

"(Vi)  budget  authority  for  Kutomntlc 
AOPhdlhH  m«fpii«p»i  tfi^ 

'  (VU)  budKPi  »Mth»rii^  for  f^ronrgmM  ftub 
leet  ifl  Npp^liil  (MiQUPNiritiOH  fMlPs. 

"(8»  PgOWHAfc  Of  AWBBNA'riVB  BATIftll.- 

"(A»  In  o»KP!Mi.-By  June  80  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  a  fiscal  year  begins  (be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  ie«8),  the  Directors 
may  submit  a  Joint  report  to  the  Temporary 
Joint  Committee  on  Deficit  Reduction  es- 
tablished under  section  274(f)  which  pro- 
poses, for  one  or  more  Items  of  budgetary 
resources,  the  use,  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1),  of  a  ratio  for  such  fiscal  year 
which  is  different  than  the  ratio  prescribed 
by  subparagraph  (C)  of  such  paragraph. 
The  report  shall  include,  for  each  such  item 
for  which  a  different  ratio  Is  recommended, 
an  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  the  ratio 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (l)(C)  is  no  longer 
adequate  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
a  justification  for  the  ratio  proposed  for 
such  account. 

••(B)  Reporting  of  joint  resolution.— 
Within  5  days  after  receiving  a  report  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Temporary  Joint 
Committee  may  report  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  Joint  resolu- 


tion affirming  the  report  submitted  under 
subparagraph  (A).  The  provisions  relating 
to  the  consideration  of  joint  resolutions 
under  section  254(a)(4)  shall  apply  to  the 
consideration  of  a  joint  resolution  reported 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph,  except  that 
debate  in  each  House  shall  be  limited  to  two 
hours. 

"(C)  Effect  of  joint  resohttion.— If  a 
joint  resolution  is  enacted  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
each,  in  preparing  each  report  required 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ).  use  for  each  item  of 
budgetary  resources  for  which  a  ratio  is  con- 
tained in  the  report  submitted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  ratio  contained  in  such 
report  (as  affirmed  pursuant  to  such  joint 
resolution). 

"(J)  Computation  of  budget  base  outlays 
resulting  from  obligated  balances.— In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  budget  base  out- 
lays resulting  from  obligated  balances  for 
defense  programs  and  non-defense  pro- 
grams for  a  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  use  the  methodology 
used  by  such  Director  in  determining  such 
budget  base  outlays  in  the  report  required 
under  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year  1986: 
and 

••(2)  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  use  the  methodology 
used  by  such  Director  in  determining  such 
budget  base  outlays  in  the  report  required 
under  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

••(k)  Federal  Regulations.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)(6)(D)(ii),  in  pre- 
paring each  report  required  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  shall  assume 
that  only  regulations  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated as  final  regulations  by  August  15 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  fiscal  year 
begins  (with  respect  to  reports  required 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  such  fiscal 
year),  or  by  October  6  of  the  fiscal  year 
(with  respect  to  reports  required  under  sub- 
section (c)  for  such  fiscal  year),  shall  be  In 
effect  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(1)  Asset  flAtiM.-ln  preparing  each 
fppof-t  required  undpt  thin  spcIIom  for  ft 
flscdl  ypftr,  ihp  tJirppior  of  the  Of  flee  of 
MfthiHlfmpni  fthH  BuHHPt,  thp  t>irp(<lof  of 
thP  eeniirpM(en»J  §Hil«*«t  QUwt>,  ftHd  tfip 
e3mptroller  Oener»l  shall  ft«*ume  Kmi  aniy 
those  sales  of  assets  by  the  federal  Oovern 
meni  which  are  announced  for  such  fiscal 
year  by  August  16  of  a  calendar  year  in 
which  such  fiscal  year  begins  (with  respect 
to  reports  required  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  for  such  fiscal  year),  or  by  October  6  of 
the  fiscal  year  (with  respect  to  reports  re- 
quired under  subsection  (c)  for  such  fiscal 
year),  will  occur  during  such  fiscal  year, 
••(m)  Pay  Increases.— 
••(1)  In  general.— In  preparing  each  report 
required  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  shall— 

••(A)  include  amounts  of  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlays  necessary  to  pay  for  any 
Federal  pay  adjustments  for  statutory  pay 
systems  if  such  adjustments  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  or,  notwith- 
standing subsection  (a)(6)(D)(i),  have  been 
enacted  by  law; 


••(B)  include  amounts  of  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlays  necessary  to  pay  for  any 
pay  adjustments  for  elements  of  military 
pay  if  such  adjustments  occur  pursuant  to 
law  or  are  specifically  enacted  by  law;  and 

•'(C)  assume  that  the  percentage  of  the 
amounts  of  budget  authority  and  budget 
outlays  necessary  to  pay  for  such  adjust- 
ments that  will  be  absorbed  by  all  Federal 
agencies  will  not  exceed  the  average  of  the 
(>ercentages  of  such  amounts  absorbed  by 
all  Federal  agencies  for  the  three  most  re- 
cently completed  fiscal  years  for  which  such 
adjustments  were  made.". 

■•(2)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph- 

'•(A)  the  term  statutory  pay  system'  has 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  256(g)(2KA); 
and 

••(B)  the  term  elements  of  military  pay' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
256(g)(2)(B). ". 

(g)  Entitlements.— Section  251(aK6)(A)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
a  comma  and  '•including  the  continuation  of 
current  law  with  respect  to  entitlements 
funded  through  annual  appropriation  Acts 
and  with  respect  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977". 

(h)  Compliance  Report.— Section  253  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC.  253.  COMPLIANCE  REPORT  BY  COMPTROIXER 
CENERAU 

••On  or  before  November  15  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  a  report 
on— 

■•(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  President's 
order  issued  under  section  252(b)  for  such 
fiscal  year  complies  with  all  of  the  require- 
ments contained  in  section  252,  either  certi- 
fying that  the  order  fully  and  accurately 
complies  with  such  requirements  or  indicat- 
ing the  respects  in  which  it  does  not: 

•■(2)  the  extent  to  which  each  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  under  section  251(b)(2)  and 
(c)(3)  for  such  fiscal  year  complies  with  all 
of  the  requirements  contained  In  this  part, 
either  certifying  that  the  order  fully  and  ac- 
curately complies  with  such  requirements  or 
indicating  the  respects  in  which  it  does  not; 
and 

••(3)  any  recommendations  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  Improving  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  this  part". 

(|)  BKfcWPt  PHOOKAd*.    SPPtlOh  86ft(gwl)  IS 

umphded  by  insprHhx  bpforp  ihp  first  it«n 
relfttlftN  t»  the  WestprH  Aren  Pmyer  Admtfl- 
intrftttoo  ihp  M\mm  h«'w  item; 

"WMhinitton  Meiropollian  Ares  TraiwH 
Authority,  Interest  payments  (46-0800-0-1- 
40U;". 

(j)  Temporary  Joikt  Committbi.— Bection 
374(f)(2)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  •Upon  the  invalidation 
of  any  such  procedure  there"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"There"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""and"  before  "to 
report "  in  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  in  the 
third  sentence  a  comma  and  ""and  to  carry 
out  the  functions  specified  in  subsections 
(h)  and  (i)  of  section  251". 

(k)  Applicability.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  report  required  to  be  submit- 
ted, and  any  order  issued,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  under  part  C  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985. 
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SEC.  SM.  RiSTORATION  OF  AITHORITY  Of  COMP- 
TROIXER  GENERAL. 

(a)  If,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  provisions  of  law  are  en- 
acted which— 

(1)  establish  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  as  an  officer  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government;  or 

(2)  establish  an  independent  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Comptroller 
General  which  are  executive  in  nature, 

the  provisions  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  E>eficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (as 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
Act)  shall  be  restored  or  revived  and  shall 
be  effective  as  if  this  Act,  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  had  not  been  en- 
acted. 

(b)  If,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  are  re- 
stored and  revived,  the  responsibilities  as- 
signed by  such  Act  (as  so  revived  and  re- 
stored) to  the  Comptroller  General  shall  be 
carried  out  by— 

(1)  the  Comptroller  General  (if  provisions 
of  law  described  in  subsection  (aHl)  have 
been  enacted):  or 

(2)  the  head  of  the  agency  established 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  law  described  in 
subsection  (a)(2), 

as  the  case  may  be. 

SEC  3M.  .MODIFICATION  OF  DEADLINE  FOR  SIB- 
MISSION  OF  PRESIDENTS  Bl  DC.ET. 

(a)  Section  1105(a)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"first  Monday  after  January  3  of  each  year 
(or  on  or  before  February  5  in  1986)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "first  Tuesday  in  Feb- 
ruary of  each  year". 

(b)  Section  300  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "First  Monday  after  January  3"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "First  Tuesday  in 
February". 

Mr,  RUDMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BYRD  and  Mr.  HART  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor sent  a  modification  to  the  desk.  He 
lost  the  floor  when  he  did  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
say  this  with  any  animus  to  the  Sena- 
tor, If  he  wants  the  floor  back  I  will 
yield  it  to  him. 

I  just  want  it  known  that  I  sought 
the  floor  in  my  own  right  at  the  right 
point  and  at  a  time  when  another  Sen- 
ator should  be  recognized. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr,  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
desire  to  hold  the  floor. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  HART.  Is  the  modified  amend- 
ment itself  amendable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  amendable. 

D  1410 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  document  that  has  been  prepared 
which  is  about  2'/i  pages  long  entitled 
"Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II,  Perfect- 
ing Amendment  To  Be  Offered  by 
Senators  Domenici  and  Chiles,"  Obvi- 
ously, due  to  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, I  have  just  offered  that  amend- 
ment, but  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  that  amendment  represents  the 
major  work  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Senator  Domenici,  and 
the  ranking  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr, 
Chiles), 

I  see  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  here  on  the  floor.  Whether 
he  is  going  to  seek  recognition  right 
now.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  Senator 
Chiles  is  on  his  way.  So,  with  that, 
until  maybe  later  in  the  afternoon.  I 
yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
want  to  take  some  time  discussing  this 
amendment,  which  Senator  Chiles 
and  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  and 
used  a  lot  of  other  good  people.  Sena- 
tors and  staff.  But  I  think,  in  defer- 
ence to  my  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida,  that  I  would  prefer  that 
we  both  be  on  the  floor  when  we  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing he  will  be  here  in  3  or  4  minutes. 
He  is  testifying  before  another  com- 
mittee. So  I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor 
and  await  his  entry  on  the  floor  and 
then  I  assume  we  will  both  have  a 
rather  general  and  then  a  rather  spe- 
cific discussion  of  how  this  modifies 
the  original  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
II.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  took  the 
floor  wrongfully  a  little  earlier  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  Senator  Rudman,  and 
while  I  had  it  I  asked  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  I  ask  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  RUDMAN,  Will  the  Democratic 
leader  yield? 

Mr,  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  will  say  that  if  the 
Senator  was  wrong,  I  will  take  him  at 
his  word.  It  is  the  only  time  I  have 
known  him  to  be  wrong  in  interpreting 
the  rules  since  I  have  been  here  and  I 
appreciate  his  courtesy.  I  was  ready  to 
yield  the  floor,  so  it  really  did  not 
create  a  problem  for  this  Senator, 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  properly  have 
the  floor  and  could  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  I  will  not  ask  for  them.  I 
elected  to  admit  when  I  am  wrong.  If 


someone  else  wants  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  seeking  rec- 
ognition? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
was,  but  I  jun  no  longer  seeking  recog- 
nition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  note  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD,  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  does  that,  if  the  Chair 
would  withhold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  withholds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  to  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. I  say  to  the  Senator,  that 
the  amendment  which  he  and  I 
worked  on  that  modified  some  of  the 
previous  thoughts  on  how  we  might 
take  care  of  the  problem  that  many 
saw  here  of  OMB  having  total  discre- 
tion at  the  end  of  this  process,  that 
that  amendment  in  its  entirety  is  now 
the  pending  matter.  It  is  there  by  way 
of  a  modification  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
Senator  Rudhan.  Now  we  are  here  to 
explain  what  we  did  in  that  amend- 
ment and  answer  questions  with  refer- 
ences to  it. 

So.  Mr.  President,  let  me  proceed, 
with  the  presence  of  Senator  Chiles 
on  the  floor,  and  talk  a  little  bit  about 
the  amendment  that  we  have  offered 
and  give  a  little  bit  of  history. 

First  of  all,  we  are  debating  this 
issue  first  and  foremost  because  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  back  on  July  7. 
that  the  automatic  procedure  to 
reduce  spending  across  the  board 
when  we  failed  to  meet  specific  deficit 
targets  was  unconstitutional. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  while 
they  found  that  particular  provision 
unconstitutional,  if  the  issue  of  the 
overall  constitutionality  was  before 
them,  they  certainly  did  not  rule  that 
approach  of  an  across-the-board  cut. 
which  we  call  a  sequester,  they  did  not 
rule  that  that  approach  to  reducing 
the  deficit  was  unconstitutional,  so 
long  as  the  mechanism  and  approach 
to  it  was  indeed  cognizant  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative. 

What  they  really  foimd  was  that  it 
was  not  a  delegation  of  authority  that 
caused  the  problem  but.  because  we 
delegated  an  administrative  function 
to  an  officer  of  the  Congress  not  to  an 
officer  of  the  executive  branch,  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  came 
into  play.  As  everyone  now  knows, 
they  found  the  Comptroller  General 
to  be  legislative  and.  consequently, 
could  not  perform  functions  that 
clearly  under  the  separation  of  powers 
doctrine,  as  it  has  evolved  by  tradition 
and  interpretation,  could  not  fall  upon 


somebody  that  was  subject  to  the  leg- 
islative branch,  to  wit.  the  Congress. 
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The  original  authors  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  and  I  presume  I  will 
now  call  it  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
I.  proposed  the  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward bill,  and  that  was  to  give  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  final  sequester 
back  to  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Director  of  OMB.  That  meant  that 
when  those  ominous  days  arrive  for 
taking  a  picture  of  the  activities  of 
Government.  August  15.  when  they 
sort  of  stop  Government  and  take  a 
snapshot  of  it  and  say.  "What  would 
the  deficit  be  at  that  point?"  They  had 
to  use  economic  assumptions,  and 
there  are  some  serious  ones  there  in 
addition  to  a  gross  national  product  in- 
crease. There  is  inflation,  there  is  un- 
employment, and  there  are  others. 

At  that  point,  under  the  original 
amendment  submitted  here  as 
Gramm-Rudman  II.  that  would  have 
been  in  the  hands  totally  and  un- 
equivocally, even  this  year,  of  OMB. 
We  all  know  that  that  aspect  is  an  es- 
timating activity.  They  estimate  every 
year  and  then  they  estimate  as  part  of 
this  August  15  picture-taking  of  the 
status  of  your  National  Government's 
fiscal  policy.  So  does  CBO,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  we  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand, almost  all  major  businesses  do 
that.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  blue 
chip  economic  assumptions,  from  a 
composite.  There  is  the  BNA.  There 
are  literally  scores  of  them.  They  do 
their  best. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know,  and  the 
people  of  our  country  to  know,  that 
since  their  estimating  activity  is  based 
upon  models  of  what  is  to  be  expected, 
I  regret  to  say  they  have  a  right,  or 
they  are  all  wrong,  but  it  is  only  a 
question  of  how  close  is  the  estimate 
to  the  reality  and  very,  very  seldom 
will  any  of  these  be  right  on. 

Nonetheless,  there  was  a  concern 
that  since  there  is  a  rather  natural 
bias  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  I  say  a 
rather  natural  bias,  not  only  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  OMB  Directors,  but  it  is 
historical.  Almost  all  OMB  Directors 
like  to  be  optimistic  because  the  econ- 
omy and  their  President's  handling  of 
it  is  greatly  affected.  So  we  have  a  his- 
tory of  OMB  generally  optimistic  and 
on  the  high  side. 

I  might  say,  however,  it  is  interest- 
ing for  those  who  think  CBO  is  much 
better  that  I  would  refer  them  to  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  just  6 
months  ago  when  they  had  to  look 
over  these  economic  assumptions. 
They  made  a  very  excellent  report 
saying  CBO  has  been  wrong  on  these 
estimates  just  al)Out  as  often  as  the 
OMB. 

If  you  look  at  those  that  business  in- 
stitutions have  made,  they  are  not  any 


closer  to  right  from  year  to  year.  You 
can  pick  somebody  who  came  very 
close  and  we  have  done  that  before. 
We  know  which  ones  had  a  couple  of 
years  of  success. 

Nonetheless,  in  that  activity,  how 
will  you,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  decide 
what  the  economics  are— inflation,  un- 
employment, rate  of  growth,  and 
others— which  has  an  impact  on  what 
the  deficit  will  be  for  1987? 

There  was  a  growing  concern  that 
that  ought  not  be  left  up  exclusively 
to  OMB  this  year. 

There  were  others.  As  we  now  know, 
this  gigantic  Federal  budget  is  made 
up  of  all  kinds  of  financing  mecha- 
nisms. For  purposes  of  those  who 
study  the  budget  and  try  to  under- 
stand it.  there  was  the  issue  of  how  do 
you  figure  next  year's  entitlements  if 
they  are  appropriated  every  year?  One 
could  assume  that  they  are  frozen  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  appropriated,  or 
one  could  assume  that  they  are  going 
to  grow  the  normal  amount  that  the 
economy  and  other  factors  build  into 
that  basic  law.  So  we  had  a  growing 
concern  that  that  be  done  in  the  most 
realistic  way  to  reflect  the  actual  ex- 
pected outlays  which  would,  in  turn, 
affect  the  deficit. 

When  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  line 
and  we  are  going  to  do  a  sequester  or 
at  least  get  ready  for  one.  believe  it  or 
not.  it  is  a  very  difficult  job  to  deter- 
mine how  much  program  you  will  cut. 
called  budget  authority,  to  get  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  savings,  called  outlays. 
That  has  now  become  a  subject  of  or- 
dinary discussion  and  it  is  referred  to 
as  the  ratio  between  budget  authority 
and  outlays. 

There  are  serious  ongoing  discus- 
sions among  experts  on  how  you  do 
that.  So  there  was  a  genuine  concern 
that  that  ought  not  be  exclusively  left 
up  to  the  OMB  because  we  already 
know  enough  about  it;  that  we  ought 
to  set  some  standards  so  that  we  could 
all  know,  not  that  we  are  going  to  get 
something  done  our  way;  that  is,  the 
way  of  Congress,  but,  rather,  that  the 
most  realistic  approach  to  assessing 
the  deficit  is  outlined  here  so  that 
what  comes  out  is  as  close  to  the  reali- 
ty 5  or  6  months  later  as  we  can  possi- 
bly make  it. 

There  were  a  number  of  other 
issues.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  agreed 
with  some  of  the  concerns;  I  did  not 
agree  with  them  all. 

In  our  democratic  government,  obvi- 
ously, it  is  a  function,  if  there  is  a 
function  at  all,  and  if  it  is  going  to 
continue  to  operate,  that  we  have  to 
have  some  kind  of  mutual  trust  and 
respect  between  the  three  separate  in- 
dependent branches.  Frankly.  I  think 
what  we  have  come  up  with  here  by 
way  of  amendments  balances  that 
thrust,  leaves  some  things  up  to  OMB 
that  are  obviously  the  kinds  of  things 
that  they  clearly  have  a  definition  of 
what  they  ought  to  do  on.  and  then 


some  others.  We  put  some  reasonable 
bounds  around  their  estimating  and 
their  conclusions. 

Obviously,  we  need  checks  and  bal- 
ances, but  in  this  case  we  want  very 
much  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not 
tying  the  hands  of  OMB  to  where  they 
actually,  in  behalf  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  can  not  take  credit 
for  legitimate  policy  decisions  to  save 
money.  We  did  not  want  to  change 
that  because  we  want  to  save  money,  if 
it  can  be  saved. 

So  our  amendments  are  not  calculat- 
ed to  take  away  authority  and  power, 
regulatory  or  administrative,  to  save 
money.  What  they  are  calculated  to  do 
is  to  make  sure  that  when  the  discre- 
tionary power  is  exercised,  to  do  the 
estimating,  to  make  assumptions,  that 
what  will  come  out  is  most  apt  to  re- 
flect the  true  savings  and  the  true  cost 
of  our  Government  and  that  we  do  not 
have  very  much  opportunity  for 
anyone  to  be  wishfully  thinking  or  to 
make  last-minute  decisions  that  Con- 
gress would  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  that  would  reflect  savings 
that  might  otherwise  not  really  come 
into  existence. 

I  do  not  know  if  my  friend  from 
Florida  would  like  to  make  some  gen- 
eral statements  at  this  point.  I  have 
not  gone  on  through  our  summary, 
the  eight  or  nine  points  of  our  amend- 
ment, but.  rather,  just  some  general 
discussion. 

Before  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  let  me 
say  to  my  fellow  colleagues,  you  will 
be  getting  right  now  a  letter  from  Sen- 
ator Chiles,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  from  me.  as  chairman,  that  indi- 
cates what  we  attempted  to  do  here 
and  states  the  one  outstanding  issue 
that  we  are  aware  of.  I  will  tell  every- 
one right  now  that  there  is  one.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  discretion  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  to  make  advance 
farm  deficiency  payments.  The  reason 
it  is  still  an  issue  is  because  we  have 
not  received  a  final  answer  from  the 
OMB  as  to  what  they  intend  to  do 
about  the  advance  deficiency  pay- 
ments. 

Let  me  make  two  statements  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  and  then 
I  will  yield  to  Senator  Chiles. 

No.  1.  they  did  not  receive  this  com- 
plete package  of  amendments  to 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II.  the  ones 
that  Senator  Chiles  and  myself  put 
together  with  others,  which  is  now 
pending,  until  about  11:30  this  morn- 
ing, and  they  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  whether  the  White 
House  supports  this  package  of 
amendments  or  not. 
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So  as  of  now.  I  can  say  that  they 
have  not  made  up  their  minds.  I  hope 
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they  will  before  this  process  runs  its 
natural  course. 

Second,  you  will  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  for  the  year  1987  on  economic  as- 
sumptions, the  way  this  amendment 
has  resolved  this  issue  is  to  actually 
place  in  the  amendments  the  economic 
assumptions  that  will  be  used  for  1987. 
They  are  actually  there,  not  by  way  of 
whose  assumptions  they  are.  We  have 
made  an  assumption  and  taken  the 
actual  facts  and  put  them,  the  esti- 
mating facts,  into  this  amendment.  We 
know  what  the  GNP  is  and  we  have 
stated  it,  inflation,  unemployment, 
and  we  have  related  the  numbers  to 
these  specific  estimated  conclusions. 
They  are  now  in  this  bill. 

They  are  the  result,  and  I  want  the 
Senate  to  know  this,  of  preliminary 
economic  assumptions  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  prelimi- 
nary estimates  by  CBO.  Neither  has 
made  its  firm  overall  conclusions  nor 
made  its  report. 

In  particular,  in  behalf  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  OMB,  I  want  the  Senate  to 
know  that  these  are  preliminary,  they 
do  not  have  their  entire  package  and 
everything  else  that  is  relevant  to  it 
ready  and  it  will  not  be  ready  until 
Monday.  The  CBO  does  not  have  its 
entire  set  of  reasoning  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  each  of  these  economic 
facts  one  to  another  packaged  up  for 
delivery  as  required  by  statute  law. 

So  we  have  taken  their  preliminaries 
and  actually  split  the  difference, 
which  is  what  they  would  have  done 
had  they  been  performing  this  entire 
mission  under  that  portion  of  the  law 
which  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
Obviously,  it  had  a  lot  more  to  it.  but 
that  is  how  they  would  have  arrived  at 
their  compromise. 

We  have  done  that  here  and,  now. 
we  so  state  the  facts  to  be  that  these 
are  the  assumptions  that  will  be  used. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  we  have  to 
go  to  confereijce  and  obviously,  will 
then  have  the  finals  from  both  of 
those  institutions,  one  executive  and 
one  congressional.  Obviously,  we  can 
take  another  look.  But  for  now,  under 
the  constitutional  issue,  I  believe  we 
are  at  liberty  to  put  these  in  for  1987. 

If  the  President  signs  this  bill,  and 
obviously,  we  hope  he  is  going  to  down 
the  line  here,  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  then  I  believe  for  1987  that  is 
what  will  be  used,  and  I  believe  it  is 
constitutional.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
body I  have  talked  to  argues  with  that. 

For  the  future,  that  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult situation  if  we  tried  to  put  them 
in.  in  advance.  But  what  we  have  done 
there  is  say  that  we  will  use  OMB's  in 
the  future,  subject,  however,  to  Con- 
gress' having,  under  an  expedited  pro- 
cedure, the  opportunity  to  change 
them  in  a  joint  resolution.  If  we  do  not 
believe  they  fit  the  best  exercise  of  es- 
timating discretion  and  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  what  the  real  deficit 
is.  we  are  free  to  do  that.  In  that 


event,  that  in  turn  would  have  to  be 
signed  by  the  President,  and  from 
what  we  can  tell,  that  scheme  of 
things,  if  it  is  our  legislative  intent  and 
if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  the  President  signs  it.  I 
think  it  eliminates  any  of  the  constitu- 
tional problem.  That  is  how  we  did 
that  one. 

There  are  many  other  solutions  here 
but  at  this  point  I  yield  the  floor  and 
hope  my  friend  from  Florida  will  tell 
the  Senate  of  our  joint  efforts  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  in 
making  this  proposal.  I  think  the 
amendment  we  offer  today  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  salvage  operation.  We  are 
trying  to  save  the  discipline  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  law.  With- 
out that  discipline  Congress  voluntari- 
ly imposed  on  itself,  cutting  the  deficit 
will  be  much  harder. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  what  we  are 
doing.  We  are  trying  to  save  the  auto- 
matic provision.  It  was  pushed  aside  as 
a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion on  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
Under  the  original  law,  the  sequester 
power  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  official  who 
heads  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

When  the  Court  ruled  that  GAO 
could  not  have  that  power,  we  ended 
up  with  a  situation  where  no  one  had 
the  automatic  sequester  authority. 
The  guillotine,  in  effect,  was  disman- 
tled. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  basics  here 
for  just  a  while  longer.  Let  us  keep  in 
mind  what  sequester  really  is.  If  Con- 
gress and  the  President  fail  to  work 
out  a  budget  that  gets  the  deficit  down 
to  an  annual  target  specified  in  the 
law,  then  there  would  have  to  be  auto- 
matic cuts  in  the  budget.  The  cuts 
would  be  deeper  than  we  had  been 
able  to  agree  on.  They  would  affect  a 
great  cross  section  of  programs  accord- 
ing to  requirements  set  up  by  the  law. 
That  is  what  sequester  is. 

And  keep  this  in  mind:  Sequester  is 
something  we  do  not  want  to  see.  We 
are  trying  to  find  a  way  to  avoid  it.  We 
are  trying  to  do  the  job  right  in  the 
first  place,  so  there  is  no  need  for  a 
cleanup  operation. 

But  while  we  do  not  want  to  use  se- 
quester, it  is  there  to  help  insure  we 
do  the  job  right  in  the  beginning.  Se- 
quester basically  says  to  Congress  and 
the  President,  you  either  work  out 
your  differences  and  do  the  job,  or  it 
will  be  taken  from  your  hands  and 
done  in  a  way  that  takes  power  out  of 
your  hands. 

Right  now,  we  are  trying  to  keep  the 
threat  of  sequester  alive.  We  want  to 
keep  it  there  as  the  enforcer  that 
keeps  our  noses  to  the  grindstone. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  told  us  the 
General  Accounting  Office  cannot  be 


the  agency  of  sequester.  This  amend- 
ment puts  that  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Let  us  be  honest.  Mr.  President.  Do  I 
think  this  solution  is  ideal?  No,  I  do 
not.  I  have  reservations.  It  bothers  me 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  Briefly,  I 
want  to  go  over  those  reasons  so  we 
understand  the  chances  we  are  taking. 
Once  we  understand  the  chances,  we 
should  have  a  better  understanding  of 
why  this  amendment  is  necessary. 

One  of  the  reasons  is  on  page  82  of 
the  United  States  Government 
Manual.  That  manual  explains  the 
way  the  Government  is  organized,  who 
is  responsible  for  what  job,  and  who  is 
responsible  to  whom.  There  on  page 
82,  it  shows  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  It  says  further  that 
the  work  of  OMB  is  "to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Director  under  the  direction  of 
the  President." 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
a  regiment  of  specialists  on  the  econo- 
my. The  people  have  good  educations. 
They  are  fine  technicians.  They  know 
their  business.  And  they  also  know 
who  is  boss:  The  President.  He  is  their 
boss. 

I  am  reminded  a  little  bit  of  the 
story  in  which  there  was  an  opening  in 
a  CPA  firm.  Someone  was  looking  for 
a  CPA.  There  were  several  fellows 
waiting  in  the  waiting  room.  They 
were  sitting  there  and  sort  of  talking 
over  what  was  happening  in  their 
interviews. 

One  fellow  came  out  and  they  said, 
"Well,  did  you  get  the  job?" 

He  said,  "I  don't  know;  they  just  said 
maybe  I  would  hear  from  them." 

They  asked,  "What  kind  of  questions 
did  they  ask  you?" 

He  said,  "A  series  of  questions." 

They  asked,  "Did  they  ask  you  any- 
thing specific?" 

He  said,  "They  asked  me  what  2  plus 
2  was.  among  other  things.  I  thought 
that  was  a  little  strange." 

They  asked.  "Did  you  answer  that?" 

He  said.  "Yes." 

So  they  were  sitting  there  and  an- 
other came  out.  and  they  asked,  "Did 
you  get  the  job?" 

"I  am  not  sure. 

"What  did  they  ask  you? 

"They  asked  a  series  of  questions. 

"Anything  specific? 

"Yes,  they  asked  me  if  I  knew  what 
2  plus  2  is.  I  gave  them  the  answer  of 
course." 

The  third  went  in  and  then  came 
out,  and  he  was  all  smiles.  The  others 
sitting  around  asked,  "What  hap- 
pened?" 

He  answered,  "I  got  the  job." 

They  asked.  "Did  they  ask  you  any 
questions?" 

"A  few. 

"Did  they  ask  you  anything  specific? 


"They  asked  me  2  plus  2. 

"What  did  you  tell  them?" 

I  said.  "What  do  you  want  it  to  be?" 
And  I  got  the  job 

Mr.  President,  he  could  work  for 
OMB.  He  could  work  for  OMB  under 
President  Carter  or  President  Reagan 
or  anybody  else,  because  he  knows  the 
answer  to  the  question. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
amendment  is  make  sure  that  there  is 
a  little  bit  of  fairness  in  that  if  any- 
body gets  asked  that  question.  If  the 
President  wants  a  brighter  future  for 
the  economy,  we  know  OMB  can  find 
a  way  to  give  it  to  him. 
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People  at  OMB  can  find  out  and  to- 
gether the  people  at  OMB  are  the 
folks  who  make  the  assumptions  about 
economic  growth.  They  are  the  people 
who  say  that  the  economy  will  grow  at 
4  percent  next  year.  They  have  said 
that  before.  They  have  been  wrong 
before.  And  when  that  happens,  it 
causes  all  kinds  of  problems.  We  end 
up  with  a  situation  where  Congress 
does  its  job  and  cuts  the  budget  ac- 
cording to  the  OMB  predictions.  But 
when  our  work  is  done,  we  find  out  it 
is  not  enough;  OMB  has  made  a  mis- 
take, and  we  pay  for  that,  not  just 
Congress  but  the  entire  economy. 

Now,  you  might  say  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  made  those  same  mis- 
takes. Yes,  they  have.  Their  track 
record  is  nowhere  near  perfect.  There 
is  only  one  basic  difference.  If  they 
make  the  mistake,  it  is  one  of  igno- 
rance or  the  fact  that  no  one  can  pre- 
dict the  economy.  They  do  not  have  a 
motive  to  go  in  one  direction,  and  that 
is  the  difference. 

So  that  is  one  reason  to  put  some 
limits  on  the  power  of  OMB  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  sequester.  Another  is 
pure  responsibility.  Congress  has  a 
constitutional  responsibility  to  act  on 
spending  and  revenue  decisions.  We  do 
not  want  to  hand  that  over  to  a 
bureaucracy  and  just  say,  "here,  you 
do  it." 

The  amendment  we  offer  today  will 
make  sure  Congress  does  not  just  turn 
its  back  on  the  deficit. 

But  the  main  reason  for  this  amend- 
ment is  very  simple.  We  want  to  cut 
the  deficit.  We  have  made  that  deci- 
sion. Now  we  have  to  keep  that  prom- 
ise. And  to  keep  it,  we  have  to  use  the 
best,  most  objective  economic  esti- 
mates we  can  possibly  have.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman,  does  he  want 
to  go  through  and  explain  the  differ- 
ences first?  I  have  a  couple  more  pages 
in  my  statement  but  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Florida.  I  thought  when 
he  was  finished  I  would  go  through 
my  explanation  of  some  of  these  so 
that  they  would  all  be  in  the  Record. 
but  I  do  not  have  any  particular  time 
frame.  When  the  Senator  is  finished,  I 


will  be  pleased  to  continue.  And  if  the 
Senator  does  some  of  them,  I  will  try 
not  to  duplicate  them. 

Mr.  CHILES.  This  amendment  con- 
tains eight  categories  where  Congress 
sets  up  ground  rules  for  OMB.  Now, 
some  might  argue  we  are  being  too 
specific.  I  say  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  be  just  as  specific  as  we  can.  In 
the  recent  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  was  critical 
of  Congress  for  giving  the  agency— in 
that  case,  the  General  Accounting 
Office— too  much  discretion.  This 
amendment  certainly  tries  not  to 
make  that  earlier  mistake. 

Congress  is  specific  all  the  time. 
Look  at  Social  Security  COLA'S  for  ex- 
ample. There  is  a  formula  written  in 
to  that  law.  Certain  things  have  to 
occur,  and  when  they  do  the  COLA's 
are  paid.  It  has  been  the  same  story 
under  revenue  sharing.  There  are  for- 
mulas that  must  be  followed.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  examine  any  appropria- 
tions bill  and  you  will  find  all  sorts  of 
dollar  amounts  and  language  to  guide 
the  distribution  of  funds. 

So  let  me  briefly  address  some  of  the 
main  features  of  this  amendment.  For 
this  coming  year  we  specify  the  actual 
numbers  of  the  economic  forecast.  It  is 
the  average  of  the  forecasts  we  have 
been  provided  by  OMB  and  CBO.  It  is 
mildly  optimistic,  but  it  is  not  unreal- 
istic. For  future  years,  the  amendment 
would  allow  Congress  to  alter  OMB's 
economic  projections.  We  could  do  it 
through  the  temporary  joint  commit- 
tee on  deficit  reduction.  They  would 
report  a  joint  resolution  if  they  think 
OMB's  projections  are  off.  The  resolu- 
tion would  have  to  fall  within  a  range 
of  projections  already  given  by  OMB, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  key  here  is  that  OMB  would  not 
be  the  undisputed  numbers  czar.  Their 
assumptions  could  be  challenged, 
could  be  changed,  and  they  would 
know  it.  That  should  be  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  maintain  objectivity. 

The  amendment  specifies  budgetary 
resources  to  outlay  spendout  rates. 
That  is  a  mouthful,  but  it  basically 
means  that  OMB  and  the  White 
House  could  not  manipulate  the  num- 
bers in  a  way  to  cut  a  program  they 
dislike  by  saying  it  takes  a  deeper  cut 
to  get  the  required  outlays,  nor  to  pro- 
tect a  program  they  like  by  saying  a 
small  cut  will  save  big  bucks.  This  is 
the  critical  amendment  to  keep  OMB 
and  the  President  from  rewriting  the 
priorities  which  appear  in  appropria- 
tion bills  or  from  monkeying  with  the 
50-50  defense-domestic  split. 

This  amendment  clarifies  the  impact 
of  rulemaking  authority  on  the 
budget.  If  those  rules  have  a  budget 
impact,  they  would  have  to  be  in  force 
before  specified  dates.  That  is  another 
safeguard  against  reliance  on  imagined 
savings  as  an  artificial  means  of  cut- 
ting the  deficit. 


The  amendment  also  includes  a  pro- 
vision that  estimates  entitlements 
based  on  the  most  current  economic 
data  rather  than  on  guess  work  over 
last  year's  appropriations.  We  also  in- 
clude changes  that  would  prevent  the 
White  House  from  making  broad 
changes  in  a  sequester  order  between 
the  preliminary  forecast  and  the  final 
order. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  ^  intended  to  achieve 
honest  deficit  estimates.  It  is  intended 
to  remove  the  partisan  and  philosophi- 
cal temptations  that  could  lead  to  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Executive's 
priorities  even  when  the  economic 
facts  do  not  support  them. 

There  is  no  question  we  are  trying  to 
circumscribe  OMB's  authority  to  some 
extent.  But  the  reason  is  not  motivat- 
ed by  politics.  It  is  motivated  by  eco- 
nomics. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  fight  to 
reduce  the  deficit  become  a  political 
road-show.  We  do  not  want  niunbers 
twisted  to  make  things  look  good  just 
long  enough  for  the  polls  to  close.  We 
have  to  see  the  numbers  as  they  really 
are  and  face  the  music  no  matter  how 
it  sounds,  just  as  long  as  it  is  in  tune 
with  the  facts  as  they  really  are. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  these 
amendments  to  preserve  the  automat- 
ic sequester  provision.  You  may  have 
questions.  I  certainly  have  questions 
of  my  own.  But  the  answer  we  must 
come  up  with  now  is  twofold.  First,  we 
have  to  save  the  sequester  provision. 
Second,  we  have  to  monitor  these 
changes  carefully  to  make  sure  there 
are  no  abuses. 

Basically,  I  believe  this  amendment 
puts  us  back  where  we  were  before  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  No.  1,  we  will 
have  an  automatic  sequester,  no  ifs  or 
buts.  Second,  it  has  to  be  a  true  across- 
the-board  cut.  There  will  not  be  a 
Presidential  selection  of  priorities. 

But  above  all,  we  have  to  act  now. 

I  want  to  describe  in  more  detail  the 
changes  embodied  in  this  amendment. 

Part  of  this  amendment  would 
modify  the  requirements  in  the  origi- 
nal Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law  for 
calculating  the  budget  base,  the 
amounts  of  budgetary  resources  sub- 
ject to  sequester  and  the  amounts  of 
resources  to  be  sequestered. 

Under  the  original  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law,  the  directors  of  CBO  and 
OMB  are  required  to  submit  a  report 
to  the  Comptroller  General  by  August 
20  of  each  year  from  1986  to  1990— a 
revised  report  is  to  be  submitted  on 
October  5  of  each  year.  Where  the  Di- 
rectors differ  in  their  estimates  they 
are  required  to  average  their  differ- 
ences. The  Comptroller  General  can, 
after  giving  due  regard  to  the  Direc- 
tors' report,  revise  it.  The  Comptroller 
General  sends  a  legally  binding  report 
to  the  President. 
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This  amendment  to  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  would  require  that 
the  Comptroller  General's  report  be 
sent  to  the  Director  of  OMB  before  it 
goes  to  the  President.  The  Director  of 
OMB  can.  after  giving  due  regard  to 
the  Comptroller  General's  report, 
revise  the  report.  The  revised  report, 
legally  binding,  is  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  amendment  would  impose  new 
requirements  on  the  Directors  and  on 
the  Comptroller  General  as  they  pre- 
pare all  of  these  reports;  these  require- 
ments would  be  identical  on  all  three 
officials,  in  one  case,  to  be  identified 
below,  the  requirements  would  not  be 
identical  and  also  would  not  apply  to 
all  of  the  reports. 

ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

Our  amendment  specifies  values  for 
particular  economic  assumptions. 
These  values  must  be  used  in  making 
all  estimates  in  each  report  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  including  estimates  of  the 
budget  base,  estimates  of  sequestera- 
ble  resources,  and  estimates  of  the 
amounts  of  resources  to  be  seques- 
tered. The  assumptions  would  specify 
the  average  value  of  the  level  of  each 
economic  parameter  during  fiscal  year 
1987.  It  is  our  clear  intention  that  in 
preparing  these  reports,  the  officials 
would  assume  a  smooth  pattern  for 
the  level  of  each  variable  over  the  four 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year.  Sharp  up- 
and-down  movements  in  the  level  of 
these  variables  by  quarter  would  not 
be  acceptable,  even  if  the  average 
value  for  the  four  quarters  matched 
the  figure  specified  in  the  law. 

For  fiscal  year  1988  and  beyond,  the 
amendment  allows  Congress  to  require 
the  use  of  alternative  economic  as- 
sumptions in  the  snapshot  reports. 
OMB,  CBO,  and  GAO  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  their  economic  fore- 
casts to  the  Temporary  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Deficit  Reduction  by  July  15  of 
each  year.  Each  would  also  be  required 
to  use  these  assumptions  in  all  snap- 
shot reports  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning October  1  of  that  year.  The  joint 
committee  can  meet  after  July  15  but 
before  September  15th  and  report  a 
joint  resolution  to  their  respective 
Houses  of  Congress.  This  joint  resolu- 
tion would  specify  one  or  more  eco- 
nomic assumptions  that  must  be  used 
by  the  Directors  and  the  Comptroller 
General  in  all  subsequent  reports  for 
that  fiscal  year.  Also,  if  the  joint  reso- 
lution were  enacted  after  a  Presiden- 
tial order  had  been  issued,  it  would 
also  modify  that  order. 

The  joint  resolution  can  specify  a 
value  for  an  economic  assumption  only 
to  the  extent  that  this  value  falls 
within  the  range  of  the  highest  and 
lowest  estimates  submitted  by  the  Di- 
rectors and  the  Comptroller  General 
on  July  15.  Procedures  relating  to  the 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
are  the  same  as  those  which  are  to  be 
used  for  consideration  of  a  joint  reso- 


lution in  the  event  of  slow  economic 
growth,  except  that  debate  in  each 
House  is  limited  to  2  hours. 

RATIOS  or  OUTLAYS  TO  BUDGETARY  RESOURCES 

The  Gramm-Rudman  law  specifies 
that  various  budgetary  resources  are 
subject  to  sequester.  These  include 
new  budget  authority  and  unobligated 
balances  for  defense  accounts  and  new 
budget  authority,  new  loan  guarantee 
commitments,  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions, obligation  limitations  and  spend- 
ing authority— as  defined  in  section 
401(C)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974— for  nondefense  accounts. 
Last  January,  the  Directors  of  OMB 
and  CBO  issued  their  sequester  report 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  This  report  subse- 
quently modified  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  by  several  statutory  revi- 
sions after  the  Presidential  order  was 
issued,  and  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Con- 
gress recently.  The  Directors'  report, 
with  its  subsequent  modifications,  con- 
tains information  on  all  budget  ac- 
counts which  include  budgetary  re- 
sources that  are  to  be  sequestered. 
Within  each  account,  accounts  are 
generally  labelled  with  a  unique  ac- 
count number,  there  is  a  separate  line 
for  each  type  of  budgetary  resource 
that  is  to  be  sequestered.  The  line  lists 
separate  estimates  by  OMB  and  CBO 
of  the  amount  of  this  resource  which 
is  sequesterable.  The  line  also  contains 
the  average  of  these  two  estimates. 
The  separate  estimates  and  the  aver- 
age all  appear  under  the  heading  se- 
quester baseline.  Finally,  the  line  lists 
the  amount  of  the  resource  that  is  to 
actually  be  sequestered;  this  figure  is 
derived  from  the  average  resources 
available  for  sequester.  For  each  ac- 
count with  a  sequesterable  resource, 
there  is  also  a  line  which  lists  the  out- 
lays in  that  account  that  are  seques- 
terable; these  outlays  are  sequestera- 
ble because  the  budgetary  resources 
from  which  they  are  derived  are  se- 
questerable. Again,  there  are  separate 
estimates  by  OMB  and  CBO  of  the 
amount  of  outlays  available  for  se- 
quester, an  average  of  the  two  esti- 
mates, and  a  figure  specifying  the 
amount  of  outlays  to  actually  be  se- 
questered. Unfortunately,  if  there  is 
more  than  one  type  of  sequesterable 
budgetary  resource  for  an  account,  the 
outlays  associated  with  each  resource 
are  combined  in  the  last  line.  The 
reader  does  not  see  a  separate  listing 
for  the  outlays  derived  from  each  se- 
questerable resource. 

For  several  types  of  budgetary  re- 
sources, the  relationship  between  a 
quantity  of  the  resource  and  the  out- 
lays which  can  be  derived  from  that 
quantity  of  that  resource  is  essentially 
stable  from  year-to-year.  This  relation- 
ship is  expressed  as  the  ratio  of  the 
outlays— derivable  from  the  quantity— 
to  the  quantity  itself.  My  amendment 
specifies  that  for  each  type  of  these 
resources,  the  ratio  of  outlays  to  re- 
sources which  was  used  in  the  1986  se- 


quester report,  as  modified,  must  be 
used  in  all  estimates  in  subsequent 
Gramm-Rudman  reports.  This  in- 
cludes estimates  of  the  budget  base  as 
well  as  estimates  of  the  amount  of  se- 
questerable outlays.  However,  in  esti- 
mating the  budget  base,  if  the  account 
involved  was  not  sequesterable,  and 
therefore  no  data  on  budgetary  re- 
sources or  associated  outlays  appeared 
in  the  1986  report  of  the  directors,  as 
modified,  then  no  constraint  is  placed 
on  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  outlays  to 
budgetary  resources  that  must  be  used 
in  the  estimates  in  reports  for  fiscal 
years  after  fiscal  year  1986.  Similarly, 
if  a  portion  of  an  account  were  not  se- 
questerable, then  no  constraint  is 
placed  on  the  ratio  for  that  portion  of 
the  account  when  that  ratio  is  used 
elsewhere  in  the  snapshot  estimates. 

In  some  accounts  only  one  type  of 
budgetary  resource  exists.  In  such  ac- 
counts, the  ratio  of  outlays  to  the 
quantity  of  resources  from  which  the 
outlays  are  derived,  is  easy  to  com- 
pute. The  ratio  is  simply  the  value  of 
the  average  outlays  estimated  by  the 
Directors  divided  by  the  average  value 
of  the  sequesterable  resource  as  esti- 
mated by  the  directors.  For  example, 
on  page  2013  of  the  Federal  Register 
(vol.  51,  No.  10)  of  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 15.  1986,  there  is  an  account  titled 
"General  Administrative  Expenses." 
This  account  refers  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation— see  page  2012.  There  is 
only  one  type  of  sequesterable  re- 
source, namely  budget  authority.  The 
other  line  specifies  the  outlays  deriv- 
able from  that  budget  authority. 
Under  the  column  marked  "average," 
outlays  of  $44,306,000  and  budget  au- 
thority of  $49,200,000  are  shown.  The 
ratio  of  outlays  to  budget  authority  is 
0.901.  This  ratio  must  then  be  used  in 
all  reports  for  fiscal  years  beyond  1986 
any  time  that  outlays  must  be  derived 
from  budget  authority  in  this  account. 

For  some  accounts  more  than  one 
type  of  budgetary  resource  is  seques- 
terable. For  example,  on  page  2013. 
the  account  titled  "Operation  and 
Maintenance"  shows  401(C)  author- 
ity—offsetting collections,  as  well  as 
budget  authority,  to  be  sequesterable. 
The  sequesterable  outlays  for  this  ac- 
count are  derived  from  both  types  of 
sequesterable  resources.  Therefore, 
based  on  the  data  visible  in  the  report, 
it  is  impossible  to  calculate  a  ratio  of 
outlays  to  budgetary  resources  sepa- 
rately for  each  tyi>e  of  resource.  How- 
ever, in  calculating  the  data  for  such 
accounts,  the  directors  of  OMB  and 
CBO  knew  what  ratios  they  used. 
Therefore,  implicit  in  each  of  their  es- 
timates are  ratios  of  outlays  to  the 
budgetary  resources  from  which  those 
outlays  were  derived.  The  average  of 
the  OMB  and  CBO  estimates  of  out- 
lays and  the  average  of  the  estimates 
of  each  type  of  budgetary  resource 
must  be  used  in  all   future  reports 
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when  the  ratio  of  outlays  to  the  budg: 
etary  resource  from  which  they  are  ar- 
rived, are  needed. 

There  are  six  types  of  budgetary  re- 
sources in  the  fiscal  year  1986  report 
for  which  there  is  a  stable  ratio  of  out- 
lays—derivable from  the  resource— to 
that  resource.  These  six  are  labeled  in 
the  report  as  first,  budget  authority; 
second,  401(C)  authority,  which  refers 
to  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974;  third,  401(C)  au- 
thority—Off. Coll.,  which  refers  to  off- 
setting collections  from  401(C)  spend- 
ing authority;  fourth,  direct  loan  limi- 
tations; fifth,  obligation  limitations; 
and  sixth,  unobligated  balances  for  de- 
fense. Our  amendment  specifies  that 
ratios  of  outlays  to  budgetary  re- 
sources for  these  types  of  resources 
must  be  used  in  all  future  reports,  but 
ratios  for  all  other  types  of  resources 
can  be  estimated  by  the  Directors  and 
the  Comptroller  General  as  they  deem 
appropriate. 

Once  a  ratio  of  outlays  to  a  given 
type  of  budgetary  resource  is  comput- 
ed, it  must  be  used  in  the  following 
manner:  After  the  amount  of  budget- 
ary resource  of  some  type  is  deter- 
mined for  some  part  of  the  calculation 
needed  in  a  report,  this  amount  is  mul- 
tiplied by  the  ratio,  to  compute  the 
outlays  associated  with  that  resource. 
This  yields  an  outlay  figure  which 
must  then  be  used  in  subsequent  steps 
in  that  calculation  in  the  report. 

There  is  a  procedure  for  specifying 
different  ratios  for  budgetary  re- 
sources to  outlays.  If  the  Directors  of 
OMB  and  CBO  can  agree  on  proposed 
changes,  they  can  submit  a  report  con- 
taining these  changes  to  the  Tempo- 
rary Joint  Committee  on  Deficit  Re- 
duction by  June  20  of  the  calender 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
reports  they  wish  to  affect.  The  report 
of  the  Directors  must  explain  why  the 
changes  are  being  proposed.  The  joint 
committee  may  report  out  a  resolution 
which  requires  these  changes  be  used 
in  all  subsequent  snapshot  reports,  for 
any  fiscal  year.  The  committee  may 
report  this  resolution  in  5  days.  The 
resolution  would  be  considered  under 
the  same  expedited  procedure  as  for 
the  joint  resolution  when  there  is  slow 
economic  growth,  except  debate  is  lim- 
ited to  2  hours  in  each  House. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  RULEMAKING 

The  Directors  and  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral would  be  prohibited  from  using 
the  budgetary  effects  of  any  regula- 
tions in  their  estimates  unless  such 
regulations  were  issued  in  final  form 
by  August  15.  for  the  first  snapshot  or 
by  October  5  for  the  second  snapshot. 
Regulations  implementing  DRG  rates 
for  Medicare  could  be  taken  into  ac- 
count if  issued  in  either  proposed  or 
final  form,  as  under  the  original 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  law. 

The  budgetary  effect  of  discretion- 
ary sales  of  assets  by  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment could  only  be  taken  into  ac- 
count if  an  official  order  of  sale  had 
been  armounced  by  August  15  for  the 
first  snapshot,  October  5  for  the 
second  snapshot. 

FEDERAL  PAY 

The  original  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  law  specified  that  the  budget 
base  would  assume  that  pay  adjust- 
ments for  statutory  pay  systems  would 
be  as  recommended  by  the  President. 
For  the  first  snapshot.  Presidential 
recommendations  for  pay  reductions 
are  to  be  ignored.  It  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  that  the  budget  authority 
and  outlays  needed  to  fund  these  pay 
adjustments  would  be  included  in  the 
estimate  of  the  budget  base.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  OMB  probably 
does  not  believe  that  the  estimate  of 
the  budget  base  must  include  the 
budgetary  resources  needed  to  pay  for 
those  adjustments.  This  amendment 
requires  that  the  amounts  of  such 
budgetary  resources  be  included  in 
these  estimates.  Similarly  the  amounts 
of  budgetary  resources  and  outlays 
needed  to  pay  for  military  pay  raises 
must  also  be  included  in  the  budget 
base;  the  amendment  also  clarifies 
that  if  Congress  enacts  a  law  supersed- 
ing the  President's  recommendations 
for  Federal  civilian  pay,  it  is  the  pay 
rates  in  the  enacted  law  which  must 
be  used  when  computing  the  budget 
base.  However,  historically  Federal  ci- 
vilian and  military  agencies  have  been 
required  to  absorb  part  of  the  cost  of 
such  pay  adjustments,  particularly 
pay  increases.  The  amount  absorbed, 
by  definition,  does  not  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  deficit.  This 
amendment  specifies  that  the  average 
historical  absorption  rate  for  the  last  3 
years  for  military  and  civilian  pay 
raises  be  assumed  in  all  estimates  of 
the  budget  base. 

APPROPRIATED  ENTITLEMENTS  AND  FOOD  STAMPS 

The  original  Gramm-Rudman  law 
provided  that  in  estimating  the  budget 
base,  the  continuation  of  current  law 
was  to  be  assumed  in  the  case  of  reve- 
nues and  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  This 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the 
continuation  of  current  law  is  to  be  as- 
sumed for  entitlement  programs 
funded  through  annual  appropriations 
acts,  and  also  to  be  assumed  for  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  This  means 
that  in  making  budget  estimates  for 
these  programs,  it  would  be  assumed 
that  increases*  or  decreases,  in  funding 
due  to  inflation,  changes  in  the 
number  of  beneficiaries,  and  so  forth, 
are  taken  into  account.  In  other 
words,  the  cost  of  current  policy  for 
these  programs  is  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  these  estimates,  not  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year. 

OBLIGATED  BALANCES 

Obligated  balances  for  nondefense 
programs  are  not  sequesterable  and 


obligated  balances  for  defense  pro- 
grams are  not  sequesterable  for  the 
purpose  of  initially  computing  the  uni- 
form percentage  reduction  for  the  se- 
quester. Data  on  obligated  balances 
and  their  associated  outlays  do  not 
appear  in  the  appendix  to  the  Direc- 
tor's sequester  report  from  January 
1986.  However,  outlays  resulting  from 
obligated  balances  are  included  in  the 
budget  base.  Moreover,  the  ratios  of 
outlays  to  the  obligated  balances  they 
are  derived  from  generally  do  not 
change  from  year  to  year.  Therefore, 
this  amendment  instructs  the  Director 
of  CBO  in  reports  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  beyond,  when  estimating  outlays 
derivable  from  obligated  balances  for 
accounts  in  the  budget  base,  to  use  the 
same  ratio  he  used  when  calculating 
the  budget  base  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986  sequester.  Similarly,  the  Director 
of  OMB.  when  providing  the  first 
report  he  makes  for  each  snapshot, 
must  use  the  same  ratios  he  used  in 
this  fiscal  year  1986  sequester  report. 
The  Comptroller  General,  however,  is 
not  constrained  in  the  ratios  to  be 
used  other  than  his  requirement  to 
give  due  regard  to  the  report  of  the 
Directors. 

WASHINGTON  METRO 

In  executing  the  fiscal  year  1986  se- 
quester, a  dispute  arose  between  OMB 
and  CBO  as  to  whether  interest  pay- 
ments made  to  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  were 
sequesterable. 

Both  CBO  and  OMB  felt  that  these 
payments  should  not  be  sequestered, 
but  they  disagreed  as  to  whether  the 
law  required  them  to  be  sequestered. 
This  amendment  clarifies  that  such 
payments  are  not  intended  to  be  se- 
questered. 

GAO  COMPLIANCE  REPORT 

The  original  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  law  required  the  Comptroller 
General  to  issue  a  report  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  President's  final 
sequester  order  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  for  it.  This  amendment 
would  require  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al to  include  in  his  report  a  similar 
analysis  as  to  whether  the  second 
report  issued  by  OMB  with  regard  to 
the  second  snapshot  complied  with  all 
requirements  for  it.  The  amendment 
would  also  require  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  to  include  his  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
law. 

RESTORATION  OF  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL'S  ROLE 

This  amendment  specifies  that  all 
changes  contained  in  it  are  to  apply 
for  the  remaining  authorized  period 
for  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  law. 
However,  if  legislation  is  enacted 
which  makes  the  Comptroller  General 
an  executive  office  or  which  estab- 
lishes an  independent  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Comp- 
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troller  General  which  are  executive  in 
nature,  then  the  original  automatic  se- 
quester procedure,  not  the  fallback 
procedure,  would  be  immediately  and 
automatically  reinstated.  Any  proce- 
dures carried  out  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  such  changes  regarding 
the  Comptroller  General  would  not  be 
invalidated,  however,  as  a  result  of 
this  reinstatement.  The  Comptroller 
General,  or  the  head  of  an  independ- 
ent executive  agency,  as  the  case  may 
be,  would  then  carry  out  the  responsi- 
bilities assigned  to  the  Comptroller 
General  in  the  original  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law.  Among  other 
things,  the  sequester  reports  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  OMB  and  CBO,  and  their 
average,  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  or  independent 
executive  agency  head.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  or  head  could  revise  that 
report,  giving  due  regard  to  the  Direc- 
tor's report.  The  Comptroller  Gener- 
al's report  would  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  whom  it  would  be  binding. 
The  Comptroller  General's  report 
would  not  go  back  to  the  OMB.  This 
procedure  would  be  followed  for  all 
snapshot  reports  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  changes  concerning 
the  Comptroller  General. 

ADVANCE  PAKM  DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS 

This  provision  requires  the  budget 
agencies  to  assume  that  advance  farm 
deficiency  payments  are  made  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  This  is  an  important  limita- 
tion because  OMB  could  underesti- 
mate the  deficit  by  as  much  as  $4.2  bil- 
lion in  1987  by  assuming  that  advances 
are  not  made,  thereby  shifting  outlays 
from  1987  into  1988.  While  the  deci- 
sion to  provide  advance  payments  is 
discretionary,  it  is  widely  believed  that 
the  Congress  and/or  the  administra- 
tion will  make  advances  available  as 
they  did  in  1985  and  1986. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  repeat  that  the  purpose  of  all  of 
this  is  to  make  sure  that  on  August  15 
and  October  5,  if  a  sequester  order, 
either  the  preliminary  one  or  the  final 
one,  is  in  fact  rendered  operative,  if  we 
have  accomplished  that  goal,  that  we 
actually  reach  the  targets  that  the 
statute  requires.  We  are  not  trying  to 
make  somebody  the  good  guy  and 
somebody  the  bad  guy.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  it 
comes  out  as  close  to  right  as  possible. 

Second,  as  we  move  through  the 
next  few  weeks— and  they  are  a  very 
critical  next  few  weeks  in  determining 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  seques- 
ter—and OMB  will  determine  that  in 
its  final  form  because  that  is  the  only 
way  we  can  do  it  constitutionally: 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  procedural  checks 
in  that.  CBO  will  be  doing  their  work. 
GAO  will  be  doing  their  estimating— 
the  decision  that  there  need  be  a  se- 
quester or  need  not  be  a  sequester  will 
be  as  close  to  right  as  it  can  be.  There 
will  be  a  general  understanding  be- 


tween the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
how  the  estimating  took  place. 

In  that  regard,  let  me  just  tell  the 
Senate  of  a  couple  things  we  had  to 
do. 

We  had  to  clear  up  confusion  about 
Federal  pay.  As  we  all  know,  the 
actual  Federal  pay  increases  do  not 
occur  until  very  late  in  the  budget 
cycle,  but  occur  they  do.  Sooner  or 
later  it  is  a  raise  of  2  percent  or  4  per- 
cent or  5  percent. 

D  1450 

There  is  another  fact  of  life:  That 
even  if  you  put  in  a  pay  increase  of  4 
percent,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
cost  is  absorbed  by  the  agencies  as  a 
matter  of  custom  and  tradition  and 
law.  That  would  be  one  place  where  es- 
timates could  change  in  a  very  large 
and  dramatic  way.  Then  3  months 
later,  when  you  finally  vote  a  pay  in- 
crease, you  might  find  that  you  spent 
more  than  you  originally  thought. 

In  that  regard,  I  think  we  did  some- 
thing very  reasonable.  We  said  the 
OMB  can  assume  absorption  of  part  of 
that  pay  increase  because  that  is  the 
way  we  have  done  it  before.  But  we 
have  set  a  very  reasonable  limit,  in  my 
opinion.  It  is  the  average  of  the  previ- 
ous 3  years'  absorptions,  and  OMB 
cannot  exceed  that  in  the  absorption 
assumption.  We  just  remind  them  not 
to  get  carried  away  and  assume  100 
percent  absorption  simply  because 
that  would  save  a  few  billion  dollars.  If 
you  did  that  everywhere,  you  would 
find  2  months  later  that  the  reality 
was  different. 

Let  me  cite  one  more  limitation.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  some  people 
around  here  who  are  concerned  about 
the  process. 

We  have  a  section  of  this  modifica- 
tion called  Administrative  Rulemaking 
and  Sale  of  Assets.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood here  that  any  administra- 
tion—this President  and  any  other— 
that  operates  under  our  system  has 
administrative  rulemaking  authority. 
Some  of  that  authority  will  save  a  lot 
of  money,  because  they  have  the  au- 
thority to  set  certain  rules  which  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  level  of  entitle- 
ments. We  did  not  in  any  way  say  that 
the  administration  cannot  exercise 
that  option.  We  would  not  take  it 
away  from  them  because  it  might  be 
used  to  reduce  the  deficit.  What  we 
did  was  to  say:  "If  you  are  going  to  ex- 
ercise that  option,  the  exercise  of  your 
authority  must  have  been  completed, 
as  required  by  statute,  by  one  of  those 
critical  dates— August  15  or  October  5. 
In  order  to  exercise  that  option,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  have  it  in  the  mill 
as  part  of  a  process  of  saving  money  or 
spending  money  and  not  be  tempted  to 
do  it  in  some  expeditious  manner  or 
take  credit  for  it  even  if  its  regulatory 
mandates  have  not  been  completed." 

The  situation  is  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  a  sale  of  assets.  The  adminis- 


tration has  some  sale  of  asset  author- 
ity without  specific  statute.  We  know 
that  and  they  know  that.  We  are  not 
saying:  "You  can't  sell  assets  that  you 
have  authority  to  sell,  and  thus  save 
money  and  reduce  the  deficit."  What 
we  are  saying  is,  "If  you  are  going  to 
count  that  and  use  it,  there  again  you 
must  have  your  regulations  completed, 
if  there  are  any,  and  the  offer  in  its 
final  required  form  and  in  existence 
by  August  15  or  October  5."  You 
cannot  come  upon  it  as  a  sort  of 
Johnny-come-lately  and  try  to  sell 
assets  quickly  and  take  credit  for  it; 
but  if  effective  on  those  two  dates  as 
an  offer  to  sell,  it  counts. 

That  is  consistent  with  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  follow,  going  through 
these  amendments.  I  was  not  interest- 
ed in  taking  away  power.  I  was  merely 
interested  in  making  sure  that  in  exer- 
cising that  power,  they  were  counting 
real  savings  and  did  not  succumb  to 
what  might  be  a  normal  temptation— 
to  take  credit  for  some  things  they 
have  power  to  do  but  that  we  did  not 
know  about  up  here.  We  want  a 
chance  to  pass  judgment  on,  some- 
thing might  be  done  at  the  last 
moment. 

There  are  more  procedural  adjust- 
ments that  we  wanted  to  make  sure 
were  clearly  understood  in  terms  of 
law.  and  we  have  taken  care  of  those. 
For  the  most  part,  it  just  says  that 
after  August  15,  before  the  final  act, 
you  cannot  take  credit  for  any  changes 
unless  they  have  been  adopted  by  law. 
There  are  a  few  other  things  we  have 
documented  that  could  occur,  which 
are  realistic  and  would  have  an  impact 
on  a  deficit  estimate. 

I  want  Senators  to  know  that  we 
have  taken  care  of  one  other  technical 
amendment  that  is  related  to  the 
budget. 

In  the  statute  that  is  in  effect  today, 
we  require  Presidents  to  submit  their 
budget  to  the  U.S.  Congress  by  Janu- 
ary 2.  It  is  impossible.  We  would  just 
as  well  take  that  date  out  of  there,  be- 
cause you  cannot  have  that  budget 
ready  on  time  with  everything  else 
that  is  required.  So  we  have  been  a 
little  more  realistic.  Although  it  will 
be  tough,  we  changed  the  date  for  re- 
porting the  budget  to  us  and  to  the 
people  of  the  country  to  the  first 
Tuesday  of  February,  because  that  af- 
fects all  our  schedules  in  a  reasonable 
way. 

There  is  more  explanation,  but  for 
now  I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor,  after 
one  further  comment. 

In  a  moment,  I  am  going  to  compare 
this  year's  preliminary  OMB  and  pre- 
liminary CBO  economic  estimates— 
not  because  I  want  to  prove  anything, 
but  because  I  want  to  show  that  they 
were  very  close  to  begin  with.  There 
was  a  lot  of  concern  that  the  assump- 
tions were  far  apart.  In  fact,  on  6  or  7 


out  of  the  13  variables,  I  think  it  is 
more  than  close.  It  is  almost  identical. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  just  wanted  to  ask 
the  Senator  this:  I  do  not  think  either 
of  us  mentioned  that  there  is  a  provi- 
sion in  this  amendment  that  would  say 
that  if  legislation  is  enacted  that  en- 
ables the  General  Accounting  Office 
or  a  successor  agency  to  perform  those 
functions  originally   assigned   to   the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings.  GAO  or  that  suc- 
cessor   agency    shall    resume    those 
duties,    and    these    new    procedures 
would  be  terminated  if  we  had  that. 
So.  in  the  event  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  was  fixed,  it  could  assume 
the  role  that  we  had  for  it  originally. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  for  calling  that  to  my 
attention.    I    had    told    him    that    I 
wanted  to  tell  the  Senate,  for  what  it 
is  worth,   that   if  the  U.S.   Congress 
failed  to  fix  the  constitutionality  prob- 
lem at  the  Comptroller  General  that 
was  deemed  unconstitutional  on  July 
7,    this   Senator   would   support    un- 
equivocally returning  to  the  previous 
triggering     mechanism     where     they 
were  the  ones  doing  that  final  work 
before  the  President  signed  a  seques- 
ter order. 

I  am  not  sure  that  in  this  statute  we 
can  cause  that  to  come  about,  but 
there  is  an  expression  in  here,  some 
language,  saying  that  that  is  what  we 
intend. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  amplifying  the  point  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

As  Members  will  recall,  in  our  initial 
reaction  to  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, we  looked  at  the  possibility  of 
striking  the  offending  clause  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921, 
thereby  eliminating  the  objection  that 
was  raised,  on  the  basis  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  to  the  Comptroller 
General  performing  the  task  that  was 
assigned  in  the  original  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  bill. 

Should  Congress  decide  in  the 
future  to  strike  that  provision,  there- 
by eliminating  the  objection  that  was 
raised,  certainly  we  would  vigorously 
support  going  to  that  provision. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  with 
this  compromise.  We  had  put  forward 
the  original  bill  to  set  out  the  basic  pa- 
rameters with  the  idea  that  we  would 
ask  Members  of  the  Senate— Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike— to  raise 
concerns,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
'put  together  a  true  bipartisan  coali- 
tion, to  respond  to  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  to  reimpose  the  automatic 
nature  of  the  original  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  process.  I  think  the 
amendment  before  us,  as  amended  by 
its  authors,  is  an  important,  dramatic. 


and  fully  supportable  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 

I  should  like  to  talk  briefly  about 
why  we  should  do  this.  What  is  wrong 
with  the  fallback  provision?  First  of 
all,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dispute 
about  the  fallback  provision.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  could  make  the  fallback 
provision  work. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  on  other  occa- 
sions, has  expressed  concern;  he  is  not 
so  certain.  Members  of  the  House  lead- 
ership think  that  perhaps  we  cannot. 

In  fact,  we  probably  have  535  differ- 
ent opinions  and  certainly  there  has 
been  speculation  in  the  media  as  to 
whether  Congress  would  actually, 
under  the  fallback  provision,  be  will- 
ing to  admit  that  there  is  a  problem, 
thereby  committing  themselves  to 
either  do  something  about  it  or  to  let 
an  across-the-board  cut  go  into  effect. 

What  we  are  battling  here  with  this 
amendment  is  that  uncertainty. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  one  thing  we  cannot  have  present 
is  uncertainty.  If  we  are  to  achieve  the 
original  targets  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  bill  of  bringing  the 
deficit  under  control,  bringing  down 
sharply  the  deficit  this  year,  and  to  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
calendar  year  1990.  we  cannot  operate 
under  uncertainty. 

My  concern  has  been  and  is  today 
that  if  uncertainty  exists.  Congress 
will  not  have  the  discipline  to  ulti- 
mately hold  the  appropriations  bills  in 
line.  Congress  will  not  have  the  incen- 
tive to  move  ahead  looking  forward 
beyond  the  sequester  order.  The 
White  House  will  not  have  the  disci- 
pline to  move  forward  to  work  with  us 
to  address  that  problem  that  might 
exist. 

That  produces  the  potential  of  a  leg- 
islative train  wreck  in  September  and 
a  disaster  for  the  economy. 

I  think  with  this  well-crafted,  bipar- 
tisan amendment,  we  have  dealt  with 
several  problems. 

No.  1,  we  have  guaranteed  that  there 
will  be  no  legislative  train  wreck  in 
September. 

No.  2,  we  have  eliminated  any  uncer- 
tainty if  this  amendment  is  ultimately 
adopted,  that  Congress  means  busi- 
ness, that  it  intends  to  meet  the  tar- 
gets, and  that  it  is  willing  to  impose 
the  discipline  that  is  necessary  to  get 
the  job  done. 

I  think  in  the  process,  we  will  guar- 
antee that  the  targets  will  be  met  and 
whether  a  sequester  order  is  ordered 
or  not.  we  will  meet  that  target,  there 
will  be  no  automatic  cuts  across  the 
board  imposed,  and  Congress  will  meet 
the  targets,  thereby  pulling  the  econo- 
my out  of  the  ditch. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  critically 
important  to  reinforcing  our  commit- 
ment to  the  American  people  to  bring 
the  deficit  under  control  and  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  This  amendment  is 


important  to  guarantee  the  discipline 
required  in  order  to  meet  the  target, 
to  assure  that  we  will  not  have  an 
across-the-board  cut  go  into  effect  and 
to  assure  that  an  economy  that  has 
been  weakened  in  the  last  few  months 
can  be  strengthened  with  a  renewed 
certainty  that  Congress  will,  after  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  to  commit 
ourselves  once  again  to  balance  the 
budget,  to  make  the  hard  choices,  and 
to  assure  in  doing  so  that  the  deficit 
which  has  plagued  the  Nation  for  a 
decade  will  be  brought  under  control 
and  the  budget  will  be  balanced.  Over 
the  next  5  years  $1  trillion  that  would 
have  gone  to  finance  growing  Federal 
debt  will  be  free  to  go  back  to  the 
American  families  to  invest  in  the 
American  dream.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  is  about. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  to  have 
worked  out  this  compromise. 

I  have  always  had  great  regard  for 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles] 
and  that  regard  has  only  grown 
through  this  whole  process. 

I  personally  thank  him  for  his  will- 
ingness to  work  through  some  very 
difficult  problems,  willingness  to  try  to 
work  out  a  compromise  that  addresses 
a  very  real  problem,  which  he  has 
raised,  that  is  inherent  in  meeting  the 
constitutional  requirement  of  having 
an  executive  branch  agency  make  the 
final  certification. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  Senator  Do- 
MENici,  who  has  worked  on  an  around- 
the-clock  basis  on  this  compromise 
and  whose  patience  really  has  made 
all  this  possible. 

Obviously,  I  thank  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  our  trio,  some  say  the  best 
known  trio  since  Larry,  Curly,  and  Mo. 
Let  me  say  that  is  only  appropriate 
since  Larry,  Curly,  and  Mo  were  doing 
the  budget  before  our  process  took 
over  and  I  think  we  are  doing  a  better 
job  than  they  were  doing.  I  think  the 
facts  bear  that  out. 

I  may  not  be  wild  about  the  budget 
we  adopted  but  it  meets  the  $144  bil- 
lion target.  If  the  assumptions  are 
borne  out  and  if  we  stay  with  it  and  if 
there  is  a  sequester  order,  I  am  confi- 
dent it  will  be  of  a  manageable  size 
and  that  we  will  move  together  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  to  come  up  with  ways 
of  meeting  the  target  so  we  will  not 
burden  the  American  people  with  an 
across-the-board  cut. 

Finally.  I  thank  the  Director  of 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
working  with  us,  for  accelerating  his 
timetable,  for  giving  us  rough  esti- 
mates which  quite  frankly  were  diffi- 
cult and  represented  a  deviation  from 
practice  that  we  might  have  had  in 
the  past. 

I  have  certainly  known  heads  of 
OMB  in  the  past  but  we  have  never 
had  one  who  has  worked  as  closely 
with  Congress  in  trying  to  meet  the 
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challenges  of  a  new  process  that  obvi- 
ously is  difficult  for  the  administra- 
tion and  difficult  for  Congress,  who 
has  worked  as  closely  with  us  in  meet- 
ing those  objectives  as  Director  Miller. 
I  thank  him  personally. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  The  Senator  from  Colora- 
do. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  first  to  make  some  additional  re- 
marks and  perhaps  engage  the  spon- 
sors of  the  so-called  fix  proposal  for 
the  underlying  measure  in  a  colloquy 
over  exactly  what  it  is  that  is  being 
proposed  here. 

I  must  say  in  response  to  observation 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  say 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  doing  a 
better  job  of  balancing  the  budget 
than  Larry.  Mo  and  Curley,  is  hardly  a 
compliment  to  the  process. 

In  this  case,  Mr.  President,  during 
his  service  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  been  privileged  to 
serve  on  one  of  the  subcommittees, 
the  Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommit- 
tee. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  story  about  an  experience  I 
had  during  my  tenure  on  that  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  was  touring  one  of  the  Nation's  nu- 
clear reactor  plants  and  it  was  indeed 
an  amazing  sight  as  many  of  us  who 
have  done  that  know,  miles  and  miles 
of  pipes  and  hundreds  of  valves  and 
scores  of  meters  and  gauges,  gauges 
for  cooling  temperatures  and  pres- 
sures, systems,  the  systems  had 
backups,  the  primary,  secondary  and 
tertiary  safety  components.  There  was 
redundancy,  crosschecks  on  redundan- 
cy and  redundancy  on  redundancy. 

When  my  tour  was  completed,  the 
chief  engineer  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  this  amazing  facility.  I 
said.  "Well,  it  looks  to  me  a  mighty 
complicated  way  to  boil  water." 

I  have  the  same  reaction,  if  I  may 
say  so,  Mr.  President,  to  Gramm- 
Rudman  I  and  II,  as  proposed  particu- 
larly to  be  amended  by  this  so-called 
fix. 

It  is  a  mighty  complicated  way  to  cut 
the  deficit. 

For  those  around  the  country  who 
think  the  Senate  is  engaged  today  in  a 
discussion  about  deficit  reduction,  we 
are  not.  We  are  not  reducing  1  cent  of 
spending  nor  are  we  raising  additional 
revenues.  We  are  debating  about  proc- 
ess. The  reason  we  are  debating  about 
process  is  because  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  some  of  us  predicted  months  ago, 
found  the  first  go-around  flawed  con- 
stitutionally. We  get  to  the  question 
presently  as  to  what  the  prospects  are 
for  the  court  finding  the  second  go- 
around  to  be  equally  flawed. 

But  in  any  case  we  are  not  here  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  We  are  here  dis- 
ctissing  as  we  did  at  some  length  in 


late  1985  how  to  go  about  balancing 
the  budget. 

I  think  if  we  had  some  Presidential 
leadership  and  some  compromise,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  some  con- 
sensus forming  which  is  the  way  one 
governs  this  country,  we  would  not  be 
here  debating  yet  again  for  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  time  how  to  go  about 
balancing  the  budget.  We  would  be 
balancing  it. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  under- 
stands why  the  sponsors  feel  that  this 
measure  has  to  be  complicated.  Last 
fall  they  argued  that  Congress  cannot 
or  will  not  cut  the  deficit. 

They  won  approval  of  a  law  that 
gave  the  power  to  cut  the  budget  in 
the  final  analysis  to  a  neutral  party, 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  As  I 
have  noted,  the  Supreme  Court  said 
that  the  Constitution  prohibited  the 
General  Accounting  Office  from  per- 
forming the  executive  function. 

And  may  I  in  that  respect,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, take  some  slight  issue  with  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
DoMENici]  when  he  talked  about  what 
the  Supreme  Court  had  in  fact  decid- 
ed. 

In  fact,  the  Court  did  not  reach  the 
issue  of  whether  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  was  an  unconstitutional  dele- 
gation. I  cite  to  him  page  49  of  the 
hearing  record  of,  I  guess  it  was  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Senate  on  whatever  predecessor  of 
this  fix  of  some  truncated  hearing  was 
held  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  that  conmiittee,  Mr.  Roth,  said  as 
follows: 

Let  me  just  for  clarification  purposes 
point  out  that  all  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion really  did  was  to  declare  the  fact  the 
Comptroller  General  is  removable  by  Con- 
gress, that  we  conferred  improper  powers 
upon  him  as  a  servant  of  Congress. 

The  Chief  Justice,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  goes  on  very  specifical- 
ly, makes  it  clear  in  a  footnote  that 
they,  the  Supreme  Court,  were  not 
ruling  on  the  constitutionality  of 
other  provisions  of  the  act,  including 
one  I  think  Senator  Chiles  brought 
up,  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it 
violates  the  delegations  doctrine. 
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So  I  think  we  have  to  understand,  he 
says,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
ruled  on  the  constitutionality  or  other 
aspects  of  this  particular  law. 

So  I  think  we  do  have  a  question  as 
to  what  the  Supreme  Court  did  or  did 
not  say  about  proper  delegation. 

But,  in  any  event,  Mr.  President,  the 
sponsors  set  about  to  redesign  the  pro- 
cedure they  invented,  to  give  the 
power  to  cut  the  budget  across  the 
board,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary,  to  an 
executive  branch  office,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 


Mr.  President,  many  of  us  resist  the 
notion  of  passing  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  Congress  to  a  political 
agency,  and  a  very  powerful  political 
subordinate  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  So  the  sponsors  search 
for  safeguards  to  ensure  that  power  is 
not  abused. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  here  today 
to  discuss,  not  what  additional  reve- 
nues to  raise  or  what  cuts  to  make,  but 
how  to  design  safeguards  against  a  po- 
litical subordinate  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  proposed  to 
have  the  power  to  cut  the  budget,  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  the  last  point, 
the  Senator  is  aware  that  the  statute 
that  we  passed  called  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  which  will  be  reaf- 
firmed, although  modified,  here,  con- 
tains a  provision  on  the  point  you  just 
made.  That  provision  says  who  ought 
to  make  the  actual  cuts  to  get  within 
the  deficit  target.  Even  after  the 
August  15  preliminary  sequester  order, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
produce  a  legislative  proposal  to  bring 
the  budget  within  the  targets;  that  is, 
expedited  procedures  are  there  and 
the  Congress  could  do  it  even  that  late 
if  it  was  our  desire  to  do  it  ourselves. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  Well,  so  far  as  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  been  able 
to  see  on  first  blush,  and  it  is  only  first 
blush,  that  apparently  is  the  case.  But 
if  I  may,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  a  question  in  that  regard. 
I  assume  he  is  talking  about  the  so- 
called  joint  resolution  provision  of  the 
measure  before  us;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No. 

Mr.  HART.  No.? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  talking  abut 
the  provision  in  the  law— some  people 
refer  to  it  as  the  supplementary  recon- 
ciliation bill,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word— after  the  August  15  initial  order 
which  says  "to  get  to  the  target  you 
have  got  to  cut  this  much."  There  is  a 
provision  in  the  law  for  the  Budget 
Committee  here,  and  the  House  has  its 
own  process,  to  produce  a  bill  that 
would  bring  it  within  the  $154  billion 
as  required  by  the  target  setting.  We 
still  have  a  last  clear  chance  to  do  that 
ourselves  under  this  legislation. 

I  was  merely  asking  if  you  were 
aware  of  that  in  your  statement,  and  I 
assimie  you  are. 

Mr.  HART.  Well,  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  says  that  is  the  case, 
I  certainly  would  accept  it  as  the  case 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  not  in 
there.  However,  it  does  not,  even  if  it 
is  the  case,  affect  the  point  that  is 
being  made  today,  that  is  what  we  are 
here  today  to  debate  and  discuss, 
which  are  the  extreme  lengths  that  we 
have  seen  members  of  this  body  have 


to  go  through  in  the  past  several  days 
to  define  safeguards  on  an  agency  that 
might  end  up  under  the  law  having 
the  final  responsibility  of  cutting  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  that,  I  take  it,  is 
still  the  final  issue  before  the  Senate, 
at  least  it  is  a  primary  issue  before  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

But,  in  any  case,  Mr.  President,  as 
we  apply  layer  upon  layer  of  new  pro- 
cedures—and that  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about— on  what  have  become  the 
very  stooped  shoulders  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  it  begins  to  look  a 
little  like  that  nuclear  reactor  that  I 
saw— very,  very  complicated.  This  Sen- 
ator begins  to  wonder  whether  there  is 
not  a  better  way  to  control  the  deficit, 
when  you  get  down  to  it,  through  sen- 
sible defense  restraints,  through  reve- 
nues, through  domestic  savings,  and  I 
must  say  nonincome  tax  revenues. 
And,  of  course,  we  all  know  there  is. 
That  Ls  what  we  ought  to  be  debating, 
instead  of  endlessly  debating  more 
procedures,  more  complicated  safe- 
guards. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
once  again  considering  far-reaching 
legislation  without,  except  for  one  pos- 
sible exception,  hearings  on  the  meas- 
ure. Certainly  no  hearings  to  my 
knowledge  on  the  measure  presently 
before  us,  the  substitute  modified 
amendment.  Once  again,  I  think  we 
have  to  ask  questions  about  the  mean- 
ing and  effect  of  a  proposal  Senators 
have  not  seen  up  until  the  last  few 
minutes.  We  have  to  build  a  record, 
certainly  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  perhaps  even  for  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

But,  before  engaging  the  sponsors  in 
further  colloquy  about  the  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  like  to  make  plain  his  concerns 
about  the  approach  embodied  in  this 
amendment. 

First,  the  ostensible  purpose  of  this 
new  language  is  to  place  restrictions 
on  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  question  the  effectiveness  of 
these  limitations. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  by  legislating 
economic  assumptions  and  outlay 
rates,  does  this  new  procedure  indeed 
open  new  roads  for  confusion  for  Con- 
gress, the  Government,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  down  the  road?  Are  we  not 
only  indicting  technicians  to  make  our 
most  important  political  decisions,  but 
now  also  giving  the  opportunity  for 
politicians  to  make  technical  decisions 
about  which  we  have  no  expertise? 

Third,  Mr.  President,  do  we  have  as- 
surances as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
this  procedure?  Has  the  Justice  De- 
partment formally  notified  the  Senate 
that  it  will  support  this  law  and  not 
return  to  Federal  court  to  seek  relief 
against  it,  as  it  did  before? 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  I  be- 
lieve, earlier  said  that  it  was  only  late 
this  morning  that  the  administration 
received  a  copy  of  this  final  proposal. 


final  iteration  of  this  proposal,  and 
that  we  did  not  know  what  the  official 
administration  position  is,  the  Presi- 
dent's position.  So  I  take  it  it  is  also 
the  case  that  we  do  not  know  what  the 
Justice  Department's  position  is; 
whether,  in  fact,  we  might  end  up  with 
the  spectacle  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  in  court  opposing 
a  law  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  says  he  supports. 

Nevertheless,  during  last  week's 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
hearings,  a  record  was  developed  dem- 
onstrating the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  would  have  substantial 
discretion  with  economic  assumptions 
under  whatever  was  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  II  at  that  time.  The  new  lan- 
guage seelcs  to  circumscribe  this  dis- 
cretion in  two  ways,  as  this  Senator 
understands  it.  First  of  all,  by  permit- 
ting the  Joint  Committee  on  Deficit 
Reduction— the  Joint  Committee  on 
Deficit  Reduction— to  report  a  law 
containing  economic  assumptions  for 
the  final  sequester.  And  binding,  at 
least  temporarily,  outlay  rates  and 
future  sequesters  to  those  contained  in 
the  1986  final  order. 

Now,  the  questions  which  flow  from 
this  proposal  are  as  follows,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. And  perhaps  either  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  or  the  Senator  from 
Texas  might  want  to  comment  on 
these  questions. 

Under  this  process,  would  the  Presi- 
dent not  be  able  to  veto  the  joint  reso- 
lution dictating  the  economic  assump- 
tion that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  was  to  follow? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  You  are  speaking 
now  to  the  years  beyond  1987? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  answer  to  your 
question  is  yes. 

Mr.  HART.  Well,  would  this  not 
mean  if  it  were  required  to  be  over- 
turned, it  would  require  Congress  to 
muster  a  two-thirds  vote  to  overturn 
the  findings  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  President 
vetoed  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress changing  OMB's  economic  as- 
sumptions in  the  years  1987,  1988,  and 
1989,  and  we  wanted  to  make  it  the 
law  nonetheless,  obviously  it  would  re- 
quire a  two-thirds  vote  to  overide  his 
veto. 

Mr.  HART.  Well,  therefore,  if  a  veto 
of  that  kind  of  resolution  which  stated 
economic  assumptions  holds,  has 
OMB's  powers  been  checked  in  any  ef- 
fective way? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Well,  let  me  tell 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  as  soon  as  you  are  through 
with  your  discussion  here  I  am  going 
to  put  two  documents  in  the  Record 
that  are  rather  revealing.  One  summa- 
rizes how  accurate  or  inaccurate  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  been 
over  the  last  6  years  when  they  have 


made  economic  assumptions.  CBO's 
assumptions  are  compared  to  the 
actual  results.  OMB's  assimiptions  are 
also  compared.  I  will  add  to  it  for  the 
Record.  The  tables  compare  private 
forecasting  firms  such  as  Merrill 
Lynch,  Blue  Chip,  and  many  others. 

I  also  will  add  a  second  document 
that  will  tell  us  how  close  to  being 
identical  OMB  and  CBO  assimiptions 
are  this  year.  And  if  it  helps  the 
record  any,  I  will  go  back  and  get  some 
information  on  how  close  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 
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So  to  the  extent  that  we  must  make 
some  assumptions,  we  who  propose 
this  are  satisfied  since  we  require  GAO 
to  report  to  us  on  a  regular  basis  on 
any  exercise  of  discretion  that  appears 
to  be  ill-founded.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  report  from  CBO  on 
what  they  think  the  economic  esti- 
mates should  be,  and  since  we  have  a 
right  to  debate  under  a  joint  resolu- 
tion what  the  economic  assumptions 
ought  to  t)e  and  pass  something,  we  do 
not  believe  they  are  going  to  take  this 
exercise  of  discretion  in  a  maimer  cal- 
culated to  see  how  much  they  can  be 
off  the  mark  and  reduce  the  deficits. 
We  think  they  are  compelled  to  be 
reasonable.  That  is  all  we  can  expect, 
as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as 
always.  I  particularly  appreciate  his 
belief.  But,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are 
here  to  discuss  is  not  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  believes  but  what 
the  proposal  actually  says.  I  take  it 
the  answer  to  my  question  is  if  the 
President  would  veto  a  resolution  by 
which  the  Joint  Committee  on  Deficit 
Reduction  establishes  some  economic 
assumptions  and  the  Congress  did  not 
overrule  the  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
that,  in  fact,  the  tightening  of  the 
safeguards  against  the  abuse  of  power 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  have  just  fallen  apart,  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

That  is  the  concern  that  a  number 
of  Senators  have. 

We  are  not  here  to  discuss  how  accu- 
rate Merrill-Lynch  has  been,  or,  for 
that  matter,  CBO  or  the  OMB.  The 
question  is  what  kind  of  system  are  we 
creating  here  and  what  kind  of  poten- 
tial for  abuse  down  the  road,  if  not 
under  this  administration,  perhaps 
some  future  one,  does  this  kind  of  a 
system  permit?  I  think  the  answer  is.  a 
great  deal. 

Mr.  President,  the  fears  that  OMB 
can  use  economic  assiunptions  to  ma- 
nipulate the  size  of  a  deficit  and  the 
scope  of  a  sequester  are  still  relevant. 
If  all  goes  as  plauined  we  are  still  left 
with  another  layer  of  procedures 
before  the  deficit  is  actually  reduced. 
In  other  words,  the  fix  has  not  yet 
fixed  the  problem  of  OMB  manipula- 
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tion  of  the  economy,  so  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  believes. 

The  premise  of  Gramm-Rudman  Is 
that  Congress  will  not  make  that  kind 
of  decision.  It  is  a  kind  of  monument 
to  the  failure  of  political  will.  There- 
fore, Gramm-Rudman  takes  the  power 
to  cut  spending  away  from  the  legisla- 
tive branch  and  in  the  final  analysis, 
vests  it  with  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  But  this  procedure 
returns  the  ball  to  the  court  of  Con- 
gress by  allowing  something  called  the 
temporary  Committee  on  Deficit  Re- 
duction to  write  the  economic  assump- 
tions on  which  the  sequester  order  will 
be  based. 

The  danger  here  is  that  this  new 
temporary  joint  committee,  as  if  we 
did  not  have  enough  committees  al- 
ready, or  what  is  called,  I  guess,  the 
TJC,  the  danger  here  is  that  commit- 
tee will  rig  the  numbers  to  avoid  large 
spending  cuts  in  election  years.  Theo- 
retically, the  sponsors  propose  limits: 
The  so-called  TJC  must  select  econom- 
ic assumptions  only  from  a  menu  of- 
fered by  the  original  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  economic  forecasts.  In 
fact,  they  have  not  solved  the  prob- 
lem. By  picking  the  right  combination 
of  numbers,  this  so-called  TJC  can 
substantially  minimize  the  actual  size 
of  the  deficit. 

For  instance,  these  forecasts  must 
include  estimates  of  real  growth,  infla- 
tion, and  unemployment. 

I  wonder  in  this  connection,  if  I  may, 
for  just  a  couple  more  minutes,  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  or  any 
of  the  original  sponsors,  the  following 
question:  By  choosing  under  this 
system  the  highest  real  growth  and 
lowest  inflation  and  unemployment 
figures,  would  not  this  so-called  TJC 
derive  a  lower  deficit  figure  than  that 
produced  by  any  of  the  three  forecasts 
taken  separately? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  the  bill,  he  will  find  that  we  have 
limited  the  ability  of  the  TJC  to  pick 
within  a  set  of  parameters  defined  by 
the  original  CBO  and  OMB  projec- 
tions. To  use  the  expedited  proce- 
dures, they  would  have  to  choose 
within  the  parameters  that  have  al- 
ready been  defined  by  CBO  and  OMB. 
The  distinguished  Senator  makes  the 
point  that  the  OMB  Director  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  President  and 
might  have  a  reason  to  jimmy  the 
numbers.  Now  he  makes  the  point 
that  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Budget  Committees,  one  with  a  Re- 
publican chairman  and  one  with  a 
Democratic  chairman,  might  jimmy 
the  numbers. 

The  point  is  that  ultimately  a  deci- 
sion has  to  t)e  made. 

If  the  point  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  that  the  world  is  imperfect, 
he  is  right.  If  the  point  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  is  that  because  the 


world  Is  imperfect  we  should  not  do 
anything  about  a  national  tragedy,  I 
think  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  response,  but  I 
think  the  decision  or  the  belief  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  original  measure,  the 
measure  before  us,  is  that  the  world  is 
not  only  imperfect  but  when  the  world 
gets  down  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  it  is  certainly  incapaci- 
tated, has  no  will  and  no  ability  to  do 
the  job  that  we  all  took  an  oath  to  do. 

So  I  think  the  world,  as  seen  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  measure,  is  much  less 
perfect  than  the  world  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  sees. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  so- 
called  menu  approach  is  exactly  that. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Texas  did 
not  answer  the  question,  I  take  it.  it  is 
the  fact,  or  at  least  the  question  goes 
undenied.  that  on  this  menu  you  could 
pick,  if  you  like  column  A  in  terms  of 
high  real  growth  and  low  inflation 
numbers,  you  could  take  numbers 
from  column  A.  and  if  you  like  unem- 
ployment figures  which  happen  to  be 
low  from  column  C,  you  could  take 
those  and  in  fact  you  could  derive  a 
lower  deficit  figure  than  any  of  the 
figures  contained  in  the  bottom  of  any 
of  the  column  A.  column  B.  or  column 
C  numbers.  That  seems  to  be  the  po- 
tential here.  I  think  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge it. 

The  next  question,  then,  becomes, 
once  this  composite  forecast  should 
become  Government  policy,  will  it 
even  lie  possible  to  develop  a  set  of 
sensible  budget  projections?  I  think 
the  answer  is  probably  "No."  I  raise 
this  question  because  I  recognize  the 
joint  committee's  composite  economic 
forecast  is  likely  to  be  internally  con- 
tradictory. This  is  a  situation  where  I 
think  we  are  all  very  much  aware  of  it. 

In  testimony  before  the  Government 
Affairs  Committee,  the  Director  of  the 
Officer  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Mr.  Miller,  pointed  to  the  tremendous 
difficulties  under  current  law  'n  deal- 
ing with  averaged  economic  forecasts. 
It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  these  difficulties  are  going  to  be 
even  more  severe  by  the  proposal  that 
is  presently  before  us  in  the  so-called 
menu  approach. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  might  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  of  whether  we 
have  received  any  comments  on  this 
proposal  from  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  Has  Dr. 
Penner  or  any  of  his  staff  taken  a  po- 
sition on  the  measure? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about  the  amendment  currently 
Ijefore  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No;  to  my  knowl- 
edge they  have  not  been  able  to  take  a 
position,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
would  take  a  position  even  if  you  had 


asked  them.  They  would  give  you  esti- 
mates, they  would  give  you  statistics, 
but  it  is  the  general  ongoing  policy  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  that 
they  do  not  give  you  opinions  on 
whether  they  look  with  favor  or  with- 
out favor  on  some  proposal. 

If  the  Senator  is  talking  about  the 
internal  contradictions  that  might 
come  about  in  the  averaging  that  we 
did  this  year  in  this  mandating  of  the 
numbers,  let  me  suggest  again  to  the 
Senator,  my  friend  from  Colorado, 
that  shortly  I  am  going  to  show  the 
Senate  how  close  CBO  and  OMB  are. 
They  come  closer  than  anything  I 
would  have  believed,  and,  consequent- 
ly, I  conclude  that  if  there  is  an  inter- 
nal calculation  and  inconsistency  argu- 
ment that  was  relevant  to  this 
debate— and  it  may  be,  though  I  have 
not  found  it  to  be  yet— it  is  so  minute 
that  it  probably  is  irrelevant  under 
almost  anybody's  assumptions. 

But.  yes  it  is.  and  no,  they  have  not 
given  us  their  opinion. 

I  might  repeat,  OMB  has  said  they 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  give  us  the 
White  House  view  on  this  amendment. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

I  must  ask  this  question: 
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I  understand  that  is  not  in  the  cards 
and  probably  not  within  the  domain  of 
his  authority.  It  was  more  to  comment 
on  how  the  process  would  work  and 
whether  he  saw  any  flaws  in  the  pro- 
posal or  any  ways  to  improve  it.  or 
whether  or  not  the  possibility  of  ma- 
nipulation, not  cynical  manipulation 
but  just  manipulation  of  the  sort  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  mentioned, 
exists  here  and  whether  or  not  he 
might  have  some  ideas  as  to  how  that 
might  be  fixed.  In  any  case,  apparent- 
ly the  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unclear  under 
what  circumstances  the  joint  commit- 
tee could  alter  the  budget  authority- 
outlay  ratios  used  in  the  1986  seques- 
ter, at  least  to  this  Senator.  I  might 
ask  the  sponsors,  what  triggers  the  de- 
cision by  the  so-called  TJC  to  regulate 
budget  authority  outlay  ratios?  Must 
OMB  and  CBO  jointly  request  a  joint 
resolution  revising  the  spendout  rates 
and  if  so.  could  one  agency,  in  effect, 
veto  the  request  of  another?  If  they 
could,  is  that  constitutional? 

I  would  be  interested  in  any  re- 
sponse the  sponsors  might  have  on 
that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do for  not  answering  more  quickly. 
Would  he  mind  if  I  gave  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  how  we  got  to  where  we  are? 
It  will  answer  his  question. 

Mr.  HART.  I  certainly  would  wel- 
come it. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  all  know  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
have  gone  through  one  exercise  in 
that  first  experiment  in  sequester  that 
caused  ratios  for  budget  authority  and 
outlays  to  be  arrived  at  that  we're  mu- 
tually acceptable.  Those  ratios  cur- 
rently exist.  What  we  say  in  this 
amendment,  so  that  there  is  no  totally 
independent  activity  by  either  that 
would  change  the  ratios,  is  that  they 
remain  in  effect  and  are  binding,  with 
the  few  entitlement  exceptions  that  I 
will  read  in  the  statute— unless  we,  the 
Congress,  change  any  or  all  of  those 
ratios. 

One  way  we  can  change  those  ratios 
is  if  CBO  and  OMB  say  defense  is 
spending  out  more  rapidly  in  this  area 
than  we  thought,  or  these  series  of  do- 
mestic programs  have  changed  com- 
plexion. CBO  and  OMB  would  send  us 
a  joint  report  suggesting  the  ratio 
change.  If  they  do  that  by  June  20. 
then  the  joint  committee,  under  its 
privileged  status  and  expedited  proce- 
dure, has  the  ability  to  act  under  that 
guideline  in  the  Congress  for  a  change. 

That  does  not  mean  that  Congress, 
in  its  normal  legislative  power,  cannot 
change  it  in  some  other  way.  But  the 
triggering  mechanism  is  if  both  of 
them  together  send  us  a  joint  report 
saying  we  think  there  is  a  real  change 
in  the  outlay  to  budget  authority  ratio 
and  we  recommend  that  you  help  us 
fix  it. 

Mr.  HART.  What  if  they  do  not 
jointly  get  together?  What  if  one  of 
them  believes  there  is  a  wrong  spend- 
out  rate  and  the  other  does  not  agree? 
How  can  we  deal  with  that? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  I  have  an- 
swered it,  but  I  shall  try  again. 

The  joint  conunittee  does  not  have 
the  jurisdiction  under  the  privileged 
processes  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  so  act. 
We  give  this  exceptional  power  to  act 
expeditiously— a  couple  of  days'  hear- 
ings, no  big  debate  on  the  floor,  not 
amendable,  and  so  forth.  All  those 
privileges  are  vested  only  if  they  both 
ask  us  to  do  it. 

If  CBO  feels  strongly  about  it  and 
wants  to  start  telling  Congress  we 
have  a  wrong  ratio  and  OMB  does  not 
want  to  agree  to  change,  then  we  use 
our  normal  legislative  processes  to 
change  it.  But  then  we  do  not  have 
the  privileged  entitlement  of  the  joint 
committee's  activities. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator,  but 
if  I  may  just  pursue  this  for  purposes 
of  clarification,  let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion: If  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  jointly  request  the  spend- 
out  rate.  I  understand  from  the  hand- 
out circulated  yesterday,  at  least,  that 
the  language  reads  as  follows: 

The  so-called  TJC  would  report  a 
joint  resolution  affirming  their  re- 
quest. 


In  this  context,  what  does  "would" 
mean?  Does  that  mean  it  is  a  man- 
date? It  is  expected  that  they  might? 
What  does  that  mean?  Must  the  so- 
called  TJC  legislation  mirror  the 
CBO-OMB  request? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  do  not  think  there  are 
any  procedures  here  to  carry  out  and 
make  the  mandate  an  absolute  man- 
date, but  it  is  the  clear  intention  of 
the  Senator  that  they  are  required  to 
report  it  out.  I  have  no  process,  nor  do 
I  intend  to  put  any  in  that  says  if  they 
do  not,  we  do  something  to  them,  but 
it  is  clearly  intended  at  this  point  to  be 
mandatory. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado, obviously,  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  there  is  any  evi- 
dence that  anyone  is  trying  to  really 
adversely  affect  the  deficit  by  arbitrar- 
ily fixing  spendout  rates  in  this  proc- 
ess. I  do  not  find  it.  They  could.  CBO 
could,  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
wrongly  estimate  outlays  on  defense. 
The  Senator  knows  they  have  before— 
sometimes  too  low,  sometimes  too 
high.  So  has  OMB— low  and  high.  It 
has  gone  in  cycles.  But  they  have  ar- 
rived at  a  pretty  good  accommodation 
and  that  is  the  best  we  have  before  us. 

We  have  said  if  they  want  to  change 
what  they  have  agreed  upon  before 
and  carry  out  a  sequester  based  upon 
it.  we  should  agree  in  that  change. 

Mr.  HART.  If  I  may,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  point  out  what  seemed  to  be  an 
ambiguity  hei-e,  for  whatever  purpose 
it  might  serve  in  the  future,  perhaps 
even  in  the  courts.  It  seems  from  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
said,  as  I  understand  his  remarks  on 
how  this  process  would  work,  the  tem- 
porary joint  committee,  so-called  TJC, 
may  or  may  not  follow  a  joint  recom- 
mendation for  a  different  budget  au- 
thority-outlay spendout  rate— it  is  un- 
clear as  to  what  the  TJC  would  do  if 
only  one  agency  requested  that.  But  if 
the  temporary  joint  committee  can 
report  legislation  changing  the  rate  to 
something  other  than  that  specified  in 
the  OMB  and  CBO  request,  then  it 
seems  to  this  Senator,  at  least,  that 
this  so-called  temporary  joint  commit- 
tee could  also  manipulate  spendout 
rates  for  defense  and  domestic  pro- 
grams to  assume  its  own  political 
agenda. 

The  only  point  in  all  this  morass  or 
kind  of  stream  of  technical  procedural 
stuff.  I  think  the  only  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  wishes  to  make,  in 
sum,  is  that  we.  in  our  efforts  to  mana- 
cle and  handcuff  ourselves,  tie  our 
own  hands  and  tie  OMB's  hands  and 
everybody  else's;  we  are  defeating  the 
purpose.  We  are.  in  fact,  trying  to  take 
away— we  are  either  trying  to  take 
away  from  a  political  body,  in  effect, 
its  political  value  structure  and  will,  or 
we  are  trying  to  impose  on  a  political 
institution  a  totally  unworkable  me- 
chanical process. 


It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  can  say  so, 
that  what  the  sponsors  have  done  is 
create  a  reversal  of  the  historic  roles 
of  Congress  and  the  Executive.  Con- 
gress was  constituted  to  set  national 
policy  and  national  priorities.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  an 
executive  institution,  was  created  to 
fulfill  a  ministerial  function,  to  make 
sure  that  the  numbers  underlying  the 
national  budget  work  out.  Under  this 
proposal.  Congress'  powers  would 
come  through  manipulation  of  eco- 
nomic assumptions  and  the  very 
arcane  world  of  budget  detail.  The 
OMB  would  be  in  power  to  set  the 
broad  direction  of  budgetary  policy. 

Now.  finally.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
constitutional  question.  Last  year 
during  the  initial  debate  on  Gramm- 
Rudman,  the  sponsors  received  a 
letter  from  the  administration  endors- 
ing their  proposal.  Within  weeks  after 
the  President  signed  the  bill  into  law, 
his  Justice  Department  was  filing 
papers  before  the  Federal  district 
court  challenging  that  law  as  unconsti- 
tutional. 

'      D  1540 

Now,  in  the  last  several  days  we  have 
heard  repeated  assurances  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  reviewed 
the  various  interactions  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  II.  While  our  col- 
leagues may  have  faith  in  private  as- 
surances from  the  administration.  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  asking  too 
much  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
make  its  views  public.  We  know  that 
the  Senate  will  be  debating  the  debt 
limit  bill  for  the  next  several  days  and 
dozens  of  amendments  are  pending. 

Could  we  receive  assurances  from 
the  sponsors  of  the  measure,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  or  whomever,  that  the 
Attorney  General  will  send  a  letter  to 
the  Senate  reviewing  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands?  Specifically,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  asking,  if  this  bill  became 
law.  as  modified,  would  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  go  to  court  and  ask 
that  it  be  struck  down  or  would  it  sup- 
port the  constitutionality  of  the  meas- 
ure? 

I  regret,  once  again,  that  we  are  not 
able  to  read  the  answers  to  these  kinds 
of  questions  in  a  hearing  record  before 
a  committee  of  the  Senate.  We  should 
not  go  forward  and  pass  this  legisla- 
tion until  these  procedural  questions 
and  certainly  the  most  important  con- 
stitutional questions  are  .answered  in  a 
satisfactory  way. 

If  the  sponsors  of  the  measure  do 
have  assurances  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment or  the  Attorney  General  and 
if  those  assurances  could  be  reduced  to 
some  formal  declaration  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  see  before  we 
vote  on  the  measure,  I  think  it  would 
be  an  extremely  helpful  matter  to  all 
of  us.  It  would  at  the  very  least  I  think 
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prevent  the  embarrassment  that  oc- 
curred of  a  divided  administration 
where  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  I  was 
concerned. 

I  wonder  if  possibly  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  might  have 
some  information  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
address  that  briefly. 

When  the  amendment  that  is  pend- 
ing at  the  desk  without  modification 
was  drafted,  the  sponsors  met  with 
representatives  of  the  appropriate 
part  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
counsel  from  OMB  to  assure  that  all 
of  the  problems,  or  the  narrow  consti- 
tutional problem,  if  you  will,  in  the 
Synar  versus  United  States  case,  were 
met.  They  have  been  met. 

It  is  true  that  the  Domenici-Chiles 
initiative,  that  is,  the  modification  of 
the  amendment,  has  not  had  such 
clearance. 

But  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  bear  with  me  for  about  2  or  3  min- 
utes, there  is  something  I  think  we 
should  get  in  the  Record  because  he 
raises  a  very  legitimate  point.  I  have 
here  the  district  court  decision  which 
of  course  was  the  basis  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  Judge  Scalia, 
now  a  Supreme  Court  nominee,  was 
the  appellate  judge  on  that  panel.  I 
want  to  read  for  the  record  here,  since 
we  are  not  in  any  time  agreement  and 
it  will  only  take  about  a  minute  or 
two,  the  pertinent  part  of  this  opinion 
which  totally  rejected  the  delegation 
challenge,  which  is  the  only  argument 
left.  And  in  addition,  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  the  two  dissenting 
opinions  by  Justices  White  and  Black- 
mun  made  it  eminently  clear  that  they 
agreed  totally  with  Judge  Scalia's 
opinion  on  delegation.  Let  me  read 
that  into  the  Record  here  because  I 
think  it  is  very  important.  The  per 
curiam  opinion,  which  everyone  be- 
lives  was  written  by  Judge  Scalia  says: 

In  sum,  our  review  of  the  aggregate  effect 
of  the  factors  identified  by  the  plaintiffs 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  delegation  made 
by  the  Act  passes  constitutional  muster. 
Apart  from  the  technicalities  of  the  matter, 
the  realities  produce  the  same  conclusion.  It 
seems  to  us  not  true,  as  plaintiffs  have  as- 
serted, that  Congress  has  declined  to  make 
the  "hard  political  choices."  To  the  con- 
trary, it  has  decided  to  impose  the  severe 
constriction  of  federal  spending  necessary 
to  produce  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1991,  it  has  established  an  intricate  adminis- 
trative mechanism  to  address  that  goal,  and 
it  has  specified  in  meticulous  detail  which 
program  budgets  will  be  reduced  in  order  to 
achieve  that  result,  and  by  how  much.  Sep 
generally  Act  S!251(aK3).  255,  256.  All  that 
has  been  left  to  administrative  discretion  is 
the  estimation  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
reductions  that  will  be  necessary,  in  light  of 
predicted  revenues  and  expenditures,  and 
we  believe  that  the  Act  contains  standards 
adequately  confining  administrative  discre- 
tion in  making  that  estimation.  While  this  is 
assuredly  an  estimation  that  requires  some 
judgment,  and  on  which  various  individuals 
may  disagree,  we  hardly  think  it  is  a  distinc- 
tively polilical  judgment,  much  less  a  politi- 


cal judgment  of  such  scope  that  it  must  be 
made  by  Congress  itself.  Through  specifica- 
tion of  maximum  deficit  amounts,  establish- 
ment of  a  detailed  administrative  mecha- 
nism, and  determination  of  the  standards 
governing  administrative  decisionmaking. 
Congress  has  made  the  policy  decisions 
which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  legisla- 
tive function.  It  "has  defined  the  circum- 
stances when  its  announced  policy  is  to  be 
declared  operative  and  the  method  by  which 
it  is  to  l)e  effectuated.  Those  steps  consti- 
tute the  performance  of  the  legislative  func- 
tion in  the  constitutional  sense."  Bowles  v. 
Willingham,  321  U.S.  at  514.  Accordingly, 
plaintiffs'  delegation  challenge  is  rejected. 

It  is  unquestionably  clear  from  this 
case,  from  a  long  string  of  cases,  that 
so  long  as  the  Congress  narrowly  dele- 
gates with  parameters  its  legislative 
functions  granted  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  may  do  so. 

What  the  Chadha  case  said,  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  am 
sure  is  familiar,  is  that  we  must  do  it 
by  joint  resolution  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  line  of  questioning  on  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  was  having 
a  colloquy  with  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico. 

So  let  me  simply  say  that  by  the 
time  this  gets  to  conference  and  back, 
I  am  sure  we  will  probably  have  what 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  asks  for, 
but  if  anyone  wants  a  clear  road  map 
from  the  most  recent  nominee  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  we  have  it  in  this 
opinion  in  Synar  versus  United  States. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
enough  time  to  adequately  answer  his 
question. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado thanks  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  very  much  for  his  com- 
ments. But  I  am  not  sure  he  answered 
the  question  on  the  constitutional 
issue  because  I  would  cite  in  response 
to  that  passage  the  Senator  has  just 
read  a  footnote  of  Chief  Justice 
Burger  who  wrote  the  majority  opin- 
ion at  page  20  of  the  opinion  itself: 

Because  we  conclude  that  the  Comptroller 
General  as  an  officer  removable  by  Con- 
gress may  not  exercise  powers  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  act,  we  have  no  occasion 
for  considering  appellees'  other  challenges 
to  the  act,  including  their  argument  that 
the  assignment  of  powers  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  in  section  251  violates  the  dele- 
gation doctrine. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  is  absolutely  correct,  but  as 
the  Senator  knows  full  well,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  a  long  history  of  not 
addressing  arguments  on  a  constitu- 
tional issue  it  need  not  reach. 

I  think  it  was  very  significant  that 
Justices  Blackmun  and  White,  know- 
ing this  argument  might  be  raised  at  a 
later  time,  said  what  they  said  in  their 
dissenting  opinion  and  Judge  Scalia's 
opinion  in  this  makes  it  clear. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
said  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
not  finally  spoken  on  the  delegation 
argument.  Of  course,  he  is  right,  but 


that  is  because  they  reached  their  con- 
clusion on  a  much  narrower  issue, 
namely  that  of  separation  of  powers. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado that  everyone  we  have  talked  to 
on  this  issue  says  we  have  passed  con- 
stitutional muster,  and  we  have  talked 
to  some  pretty  good  folks. 

Mr.  HART.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  assurances  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  but  they  sound  much 
like  the  assurances  we  received  when 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  I  was  being 
presented  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  brief  response,  I  hope  the 
Senator  would  go  back  and  look  at  the 
original  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 

which  did  not  give  the  sequestration 
trigger  to  the  Comptroller  General. 
Giving  it  to  the  Comptroller  General 
was  the  result  of  a  political  compro- 
mise with  the  House,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  recognizing  the  separation  of 
powers  controversy,  agreed  to  the  in- 
clusion of  the  fallback  provision.  It 
was  written.  It  is  in  the  law.  We  think 
this  amendment  is  better.  But  to 
accuse  us  of  not  recognizing  that  issue, 
if  that  was  an  accusation,  I  think  is  pa- 
tently unfair. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
does  not  intend  to  be  unfair  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  recalls  very  vividly 
the  debates  that  were  held  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  when  the  first 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  measure 
was  before  us  in  its  final  form,  and  ar- 
guing very  strongly  about  its  constitu- 
tional questionability  and  being  as- 
sured repeatedly  by  its  sponsors  and 
others,  regardless  of  what  their  origi- 
nal views  were,  that  this  was  in  fact  a 
constitutional  measure,  and  assur- 
ances of  the  sort  we  received  here 
today.  I  think  the  same  questions 
remain. 

D  1550 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just 
say  that,  tragically  and  unfortunately, 
we  are  not  here  to  discuss  and  debate 
today  any  kind  of  monument  to  the 
triumph  of  politics,  to  paraphrase  the 
title  of  a  recently  infamous  book;  but 
we  are  here  to  debate  a  monument  to 
a  failure,  the  failure  of  supply-side  ec- 
onomics which  brought  these  huge 
deficits  upon  us;  the  failure  of  political 
will  of  people  to  face  up  to  the  need 
for  additional  revenues  in  addition  to 
reduced  spending;  the  failure  of  con- 
sensus by  which  this  great  country  has 
always  been  governed;  the  collapse  of 
consensus  and  the  inability  to  get 
people  of  good  will  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  of  all  ideologies,  to  agree  to  a 
set  of  budget  numbers  that  a  majority 
can  support. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  probably 
more  a  monument  to  the  failure  of 
Presidential  leadership  than  anything 
else;  a  refusal— I  could  use  even 
stronger  words— but  the  refusal  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  lead 
on  this  issue,  to  acknowledge  that 
these  policies  are  not  accurate  and  not 
correct  and  not  serving  the  country's 
best  interests,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  non-income  tax  revenues  and  cut- 
ting back  and  reducing  the  buildup  in 
the  military,  and  have  brought  us  to 
this  point,  where  we  are  spending  this 
time  to  debate  not  how  to  reduce  the 
budget  but  how  to  set  up  a  procedure 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  political 
power. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  submit  some  data  on  the  va- 
garies of  estimating  which  we  have  to 
live  with.  We  lived  with  it  with 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  I,  with 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II.  and  we 
will  live  with  it  afterward. 

On  the  issue  of  the  potential  for 
rigging,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
knows  I  have  great  respect  for  him, 
but  he  is  not  for  this  process;  so 
anyone  listening  to  this  debate  and 
these  questions  should  know  that  he 
did  not  like  it  from  the  beginning. 

Having  said  that,  if  you  want  to 
assume  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  developing  a  budget 
before  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 

wants  to  rig  the  economics  to  make 
things  look  good,  you  can  assume  they 
could.  If  they  want  to  rig  economics  so 
that  it  will  make  things  look  bad,  they 
can.  If  you  want  to  assume  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  could  do  that  in  its  budget 
resolution,  you  can.  If  you  want  to 
assume  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  would  do  that,  you  can. 

The  point  of  it  is  that  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  make  economic  assump- 
tions on  a  vibrant  economy,  all  you 
can  do  is  make  estimates  and  hope 
that  you  are  perfecting  the  processes 
so  that  they  are  as  close  to  right  as 
possible.  What  I  mean  by  "right"  is 
very  simple,  because  it  becomes  an 
"actual"  after  the  fact.  You  are  fin- 
ished, and  then  you  find  out  what  it 
actually  is.  and  you  say  that  is  "right." 

We  set  up  this  special  committee 
and  give  it  a  little  bit  of  expedited  ju- 
risdiction if.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
figuring  the  economic  assumptions  un- 
reasonably optimistic.  If  you  have 
credible  evidence,  you  can  try  to 
change  the  economics  with  a  joint  res- 
olution. The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
saying  that  they  have  rigging  power  in 
the  White  House,  but  we  do  not  have 
enough  people  to  fix  it,  and  then  at 
the  same  time  the  Senator  is  saying 
that  if  they  have  the  power  to  fix  it— 
that  is.  Congress  and  the  special  com- 
mittee—they are  apt  to  rig  it.  Where 
does  all  this  stop? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
budgets  of  the  United  States  for  all  of 


history.  Presidents  had  to  make  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  If  they  were  right 
and  Congress  adopted  it  and  carried  it 
out,  the  budget  came  out  just  as  they 
predicted.  For  all  of  economic  history, 
if  they  were  wrong  and  Congress  did 
everything  they  asked,  the  budget 
came  out  more  in  the  red  than  the 
President  estimated.  Maybe  a  couple 
of  times  in  history  the  budget  came 
out  more  in  the  black  than  the  Presi- 
dent estimated.  Did  somebody  rig 
something  then?  It  came  out  different- 
ly. Who  rigged  that? 

In  our  case,  I  think  the  most  far- 
fetched argument  is  that  for  a  5-year 
cycle— and  that  is  what  we  have  here— 
that  as  we  set  In  place  some  kind  of 
process  that  not  only  will  let  OMB  rig 
things  but  also  gives  this  joint  commit- 
tee, for  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  I 
hope  for  a  few  more  years,  the  power 
to  rig  things  the  joint  committee  is 
made  up  of  a  majority  of  Democrats  in 
the  House  and  a  majority  of  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate,  and  ultimately 
they  may  have  to  agree  on  a  piece  of 
sease  legislation  changing  economics. 

Is  there  some  reason  here  to  say 
that  this  is  more  untrustworthy  be- 
cause they  have  some  ulterior  motive? 
They  may  want  to  make  themselves 
look  good,  so  they  are  going  to  rig  ev- 
erything high,  so  that  they  do  not 
have  to  cut  spending.  The  OMB  pre- 
sumably has  done  something.  We  pre- 
sume they  have  because  they  want  ev- 
erything to  look  rosy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  cannot 
answer  this  riddle.  There  is  no  way. 
There  is  some  degree  of  trust  and 
some  degree  of  error  we  build  into 
this. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  avoid 
5-year  gridlock  or  2  more  years  of  grid- 
lock. Whatever  it  is,  we  have  had  5 
years  in  which  the  President  wanted 
certain  things,  the  U.S.  Senate  wanted 
to  do  certain  things,  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  wanted  to  do  certain 
things.  Frankly,  on  a  few  of  the  major 
events,  the  House  joined  the  President 
and  we  did  not;  and  we  ended  up  with 
bigger  deficits  rather  than  smaller 
ones,  and  no  ability  to  dramatically 
reduce,  in  good  times,  the  deficits. 

All  we  are  doing  in  this  legislation  is 
recognizing  that  state  of  affairs  and 
saying  let  us  build  a  hammer  into  this 
process,  a  trigger,  a  guillotine,  a 
planned  train  wreck— those  are  the 
various  descriptions.  We  are  saying 
that  this  ought  to  give  you  an  incen- 
tive to  fix  the  deficit,  because  if  you 
do  not.  it  will  be  done  automatically. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  put  back 
into  the  statute  the  maximum  pres- 
sure. We  think  that  pressure  is  some- 
what stronger  than  the  fallback  provi- 
sion of  affecting  across-the-board  cuts 
through  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
after  the  sequester  amounts  have  been 
arrived  at  through  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  CBO  doing 
their  estimating  work. 


We  think  it  is  stronger  this  way:  it 
will  have  more  impact  on  us.  It  will 
make  the  President,  the  House,  and 
the  Senate  more  apt  to  do  it.  On  enti- 
tlements, the  House  has  agreed  with 
the  Senate.  On  defense,  the  House  has 
been  on  its  own.  We  have  been  on  our 
own.  and  the  President  has  had  an- 
other particular  approach— the  combi- 
nation of  which  has  yielded  no  deficit 
reduction.  On  revenues,  the  House  has 
joined  the  President,  saying,  however, 
that  they  know  we  need  revenues,  but 
they  would  only  join  up  when  he  was 
ready.  The  Senate  has  said  from  time 
to  time  that  we  ought  to  have  some 
revenues. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  say  that  the 
deficit  is  too  dangerous  for  that  to  go 
on  much  longer,  and  this  final  trigger 
is  intended  to  give  more  impact  to  that 
situation  and  cause  that  threesome— 
the  U.S.  House,  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
U.S.  President— to  be  more  apt  to  get 
the  deficit  under  control  by  methods 
that  they  accept  rather  than  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ap- 
pendix B  of  the  first  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report  on  this  emergency  proce- 
dure. "Economic  Assumptions,  Histori- 
cal Analysis."  It  is  very  interesting. 
They  have  gone  from  1980  through 
1985  to  test  the  accuracy  of  OMB  and 
the  accuracy  of  CBO.  They  find  that 
neither  has  been  particularly  accurate 
and,  conversely,  that  both  have  been 
about  equally  inaccurate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the    i 
Record,  as  follows: 

Historical  Analysis 

GAG  reviewed  past  forecasts  to  assess  rel- 
ative accuracy  and  to  seek  evidence  of  a  sys- 
tematic tendency  either  to  over  predict  or 
under  predict  certain  key  economic  Indica- 
tors. Data  in  Table  B-2  show  the  actual  be- 
havior of  these  indicators  and  the  difference 
t)etween  the  actual  value  and  the  value  fore- 
casted by  OMB,  CBO.  and  several  private 
sector  forecasters.  The  private  sector  fore- 
casts include  those  released  by  three  indi- 
vidual organizations  and  two  surveys  that 
provide  measures  of  the  consensus  of  the 
forecasts  of  a  larger  number  of  individual 
forecasters. ' 

Table  B-2  shows  the  prediction  errors  of 
these  forecasts  for  the  past  6  years.  A  posi- 
tive number  indicates  that  the  value  that 
had  been  forecast  exceeded  the  actual  value. 
The  "mean  error"  is  the  simple  average  of 


'  The  three  private  firms  are  Chase  Econome- 
trics, Inc..  Data  Resources.  Inc..  and  Wharton  Econ- 
ometric Forecasting  Associates:  each  produces  fore- 
casts that  are  used  widely  in  business  and  govern- 
ment. The  two  surveys  present  the  consensus  of  a 
broad  range  of  Informed  opinion  about  the  future 
course  of  the  economy.  The  American  Statistical 
Association  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  (ASA/NBER)  jointly  sponsor  a  survey  of 
25  economic  forecasters  in  industry,  finance,  con- 
sulting firms  and  universities.  The  Blue  Chip  Eco- 
nomic Indicators'  survey  Includes  about  50  econo- 
mists from  similar  bacligrounds  in  its  panel.  The  re- 
sults reported  represent  the  median  of  the  fore- 
casts surveyed  by  ASA/NBER  and  the  mean  of  the 
forecasts  surveyed  by  Blue  Chip. 
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the  errors  in  each  of  the  6  years.  The  "root 
mean  square  error"  is  a  measure  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  forecast  without  regard  to 
whether  errors  were  positive  or  negative. 
The  OMB  and  CBO  forecasts  are  those  re- 
leased in  January  or  early  February  when 
the  President  submits  his  budget  to  the 
Congress.  The  private  sector  forecasts  are 
the  forecasts  released  in  January  of  each 
year  (or  the  most  recent  one  available  in 
January).  All  comparisons  focus  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  forecast  of  the  upcoming  cal- 
endar year  only. 

Our  analysis  of  the  data  in  Table  B-2  sug- 
gests several  conclusions: 

1.  Neither  OMB  and  CBO  has  been  sub- 
stantially less  accurate  than  the  private 
sector  forecasters  in  forecasting  the  upcom- 
ing year  and  neither  has  had  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  over  predict  or  under  predict  than 
have  the  private  sector  sources.  For  any  par- 
ticular variable,  mean  errors  of  the  OMB 
and  CBO  forecasts  tend  to  be  of  the  same 
sign,  and  both  mean  errors  and  root  mean 
square  errors  tend  to  be  of  similar  magni- 
tudes, to  the  corresponding  measure  of  pri- 
vate sector  accuracy. 

2.  Over  this  period,  no  one  source  consist- 
ently produced  the  most  accurate  forecast 
of  all  of  the  key  indicators.  If  any  one 
source  can  be  considered  to  have  had  the 
most  success  in  forecasting  these  indicators 
over  these  years,  it  is  the  CBO.  The  root 
mean  square  error  of  CBO's  prediction  is 
equal  to  or  lower  than  that  of  every  other 
source  for  three  of  the  five  indicators. ' 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  Associ- 
ates had  the  lowest  error  in  forecasting  real 
GNP.  and  CBO  was  tied  for  second.  In  fore- 
casting the  Treasury  bill  rate,  the  OMB  had 
the  lowest  root  mean  square  error.' 

3.  Forecast  errors  tend  to  result  from  de- 
velopments that  few  if  any  forecasters  an- 
ticipated, causing  forecasts  generally  to  err 
in  the  same  direction.  Thus,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  error  reported  in  Table  B-2  for 
every  source's  forecast  of  a  particular  indi- 
cator in  a  particular  year  has  the  same  sign. 
For  example,  (except  for  one  perfect  fore- 
cast) all  sources  overestimated  real  GNP 
growth  in  1982  and  1985.  and  all  sources  un- 
derestimated real  growth  in  the  other  4 
years.  Over  the  entire  6  year  period,  the 
mean  error  of  all  sources'  forecasts  of  real 
growth  was  negative,  while  the  mean  error 
of  tOl  sources'  forecasts  of  inflation  was 
positive.  This  result  is  more  likely  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  particular  events  occurring  in 
those  6  years  than  it  is  a  reflection  of  an  un- 
derlying bias  in  all  sources'  forecasting  tech- 
niques. 

CURRENT  FORECASTS 

GAO  surveyed  current  private  sector  fore- 
casts to  provide  one  basis  for  evaluating  the 
reasonableness  of  the  current  OMB  and 
CBO  forecasts.  Key  results  of  our  survey 
are  shown  in  Table  B-3. 

Compared  to  CBO,  OMB  forecasts  higher 
real  growth  and  higher  interest  rates  but  a 
slightly  slower  rate  of  growth  in  the  GNP 
deflator.  The  real  growth  rates  forecast  by 
both  OMB  and  CBO  exceed  those  forecast 
by  the  typical  private  sector  sources  we 


have  examined.  OMB's  real  growth  rate  is 
0.8  percentage  points  above  the  consensus 
measured  in  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation/National Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search (ASA/NBER)  survey,  and  is  0.6  per- 
centage points  above  the  consensus  meas- 
ured in  the  Blue  Chip  survey.  CBO's  fore- 
casted real  growth  also  exceeds  the^  two 
measures  of  private  sector  consensus,  but 
the  gap  between  CBO  and  and  ASA/NBER 
is  only  0.3  percentage  points  and  the  gap  be- 
tween CBO  and  Blue  Chip  is  insignificant. 

TABLE  B-2.-HIST0RY  OF  FORECAST  ERRORS,  1980-85 
[Pmtcted  less  acluil.  pcfctnugt  pomtsi 

1980  1911  19«2  1983  19S4  1985'  ""J  "HI' 

efror      error 

Nomiiul  GNP 
groorth 

Actual 88     124  38  7  7  108  6 1 

Differoice 

0"B  -05  -1.0  43  -10  -07  17       05        20 

C80           -09  -06  3  7  -09  -05  12       03        17 

Ouse -15  -10  36  -0.6  -09  16       0.2        18 

ORI  -0  7  -18  34-0  7  -1.1  0-02        17 

Wurton        01  -05  4  3  0        0  17       09       19 

ASA/NBfd   -16  -16  46  01  -06  1.7       04        22 

Blue  Chip     -08   -20  43  01  -0  7  14       04        21 

Real  GNP 
Giomrtn 

Actual           -03      25-21  3  7  68  2.5 

Oitterenctl 

OMB          -03   -16  23  -23  -15  14  -03  17 

CBO          -06-12  20  -16  -14  10  -03  14 

0«s« -09  -15  18  -16  -17  09  -05  14 

m     .._-ll  -24  16  -21  -15  0  -0.9  16 

Wtanw -03  -09  18  -13  -12  13  -01  12 

ASA/Wtll   -10   -13  26  -1.3  -16  0.9  -9.3  16 

Blue  dm     -a?   -IB  24  -1.2  -15  0.8  -03  15 

Intlalm— 
GNP  Oenaur 
Actual    .- 92      96      60      3  8      38        3  5 

Om... -0.3  09  19  14  0  7  03  08  11 

C80 -04  0  7  15  08  09  01  06  09 

Oust         -06  07  17  12  08  06  07  10 

WW              0.4  08  17  15  0.4  0  08  10 

IWurlBi         04  05  2.5  14  11  04  10  13 

ASA/NB(R   -0.4  -01  19  15  1  0.8  08  11 

BlueOnp    -0.1  0  1.7  13  0.9  06  07  lu 

Unemiikiy' 
menl  Rite 
(CwAan) 

Actual    71  7  6  9  7  96  75         72  .  ..      . 

Ditterencei 

OWV       -01  02  -08  13  04  -01  01        06 

C80          -0.1  02  -08  10  0.3  -0.1  01       0  5 

Chase          0.1  05  -0.6  13  03  -0.1  0.3       06 

W«              01  03  -08  11  05        0.3  02        06 

"lartm          0  0  -09  0.9  0.6  -0.3  01       06 

ASA/NBfR      0.2  01  -1.5  0.1  08        0-01        0  7 

BhjeChd       0.3  0.3  -M  0.7  0.5        0  01       06 

riiree- month 
Oill  rite 

Actm 11.5     14.0  10.7  86  9.6         7.5 

OifferenoeS: 

«« _.-10  -0.5  10  -06  -11  0.6  -0.3   08 

CM) -1.5  -1.5  13  -18  -0.7  0.8  -0.6   13 

Om. —  -0.8  -07  13  -16  -0  7  1.3  -02   11 

n -1.4  -11  02  -07  -10  -0.1  -0.7   09 

Wun*   -I?  -08  12  -12  -06  09  -0.3   10 

ASA/NBER       NA      NA  08  -0  5  -08  20 

BlueOn)        NA      NA  01  -09  -08         11  

>  1985  actual  powth  rates  m  nomnal  GNP,  real  GNP,  an)  GNP  (kflalor 
based  on  Deccnfeer  20  "flash"  estimate 

'  Simple  average  o(  errors 

'  Root  MSI  square  awraje  ol  errors 
.  .'OMB  hnaa  Hc  loUl  unemptoyment  rale  lor  1983-85   n*  iWerence 
Mmm  Mt  xM  diiai  and  total  unemploMiieiit  rales  was  added  to  OMB's 
tancBkd  Mlw  k  mke  *  comparatle  wtii  ttc  other  lorecasts 

Note  (  - )  indicates  underpredction 

NA  intcates  data  not  available 


'  In  these  years  CBO's  forecasts  tended  to  be  re- 
leased several  weelu  after  the  release  of  the  other 
forecasu  listed  in  this  table.  We  do  not  know  the 
extent  to  which  this  accounts  for  their  somewhat 
better  record. 

>  In  fact,  despite  its  relative  success  during  these 
years,  OMB  did  not  claim  to  be  forecasting  interest 
rates.  Its  projections  merely  assumed  that  interest 
rates  would  rise  or  fall  with  forecasted  changes  in 
the  rate  of  inflation. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Let  me  address  those  who  are  very, 
very  concerned  that  OMB  might  have 
rigged  economic  assumptions  and 
might  rig  them  in  the  future.  Let  me 
say  if  OMB  wanted  to  rig  it  that  this 
would  be  the  year  because  clearly 
nobody  wants  a  sequester.  Maybe  next 


year  there  will  be  a  different  set  of 
facts  or  the  year  after  that.  But  basi- 
cally it  would  appear  to  me  it  does  not 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  minority 
party  in  the  Senate,  the  majority 
party  in  the  Senate,  or  the  President, 
to  have  a  sequester  this  year. 

So  one  might  say  this  is  the  year 
that  they  probably  would  have  esti- 
mated things  extremely  high  on  the 
optimistic  side  so  as  to  mininize  the 
deficit  potential,  thus  minimizing  the 
chance  for  sequester. 

I  am  intrigued.  We  are  using  in  this 
proposal  that  we  submit  today  for  the 
Senate's  approval  by  vote  OMB's  and 
CBO's  preliminary  economic  assump- 
tions and  we  have  averaged  them. 
They  have  compromised  them  by  split- 
ting the  difference. 

The  unemployment  rate,  the  year 
that  they  should  have  been  very,  very 
far  apart  if  one  represented  us  and  the 
other  represented  the  President,  is 
very  close:  only  0.1  percentage  point 
apart. 

The  CPI-U  estimates  are  0.09  per- 
cent apart.  The  CPI-W  estimates  are 
0.06  percent  apart;  just  six  one-hun- 
dredths  of  a  percent  disparity. 

The  GNP  deflator  estimates,  one 
measure  of  inflation,  are  0.08  percent 
apart. 

The  Real  GNP  estimates  are  just  six 
one-hundredths  of  a  percent  apart. 

I  have  the  rest.  They  are  incredibly 
close.  Wages  and  salaries,  two-tenths 
of  a  percent  difference.  Other  taxable 
income,  four-tenths  of  a  percent  dif- 
ference. 

All  of  those  assumptions  that  have 
real  impact  on  the  budget  are  prob- 
ably closer  than  any  other  two  private 
economic  forecasts  that  I  have  seen. 

I  do  not  say  that  because  I  think 
they  will  always  be  that  close.  I  say 
that  because  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  evidence  that  that  particular  set 
of  assumptions  is  significantly  differ- 
ent. That  is  remarkable  with  inde- 
pendent CBO  representing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  singularly 
and  solely  and  OMB  representing  the 
President.  They  are  so  close  in  a  year 
when  it  would  be  very  important  to 
take  positions  representing  their  insti- 
tutions; they  are  almost  without  dif- 
ference. 

As  I  said,  that  does  not  mean  it  will 
always  be  that  way,  but  I  think  it  adds 
credence  to  the  safeguards  we  have 
built  in.  If  Congress  does  not  like  the 
OMB  forecast  in  the  future,  with  all 
the  pressure  on  it,  all  the  opportunity 
for  them  to  be  compared  publicly,  we 
can  change  it  expeditiously  and  easily. 
We  have  a  good  starting  point  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  the  budget  au- 
thority to  outlays  ratios.  OMB  and 
CBO  have  already  agreed  and  I  believe 
if  they  are  going  to  be  changed  these 
two  big  groups  representing  us  and  the 
President  will  tell  us  what  is  wrong 
and  then  we  will  clearly  change  it 
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using  the  processes  that  are  in  this 
bilk 

ap,  I  believe  we  have  a  very  good  ap- 
proach to  a  very  difficult  problem. 

f  want  to  close  by  saying  it  is  never 
g()tng  to  get  simple.  For  those  who 
wiai  complexity  of  budgeting  would  go 
away,  I  must  say  it  will  not  go  away.  It 
is  because  the  American  budget  of  $1 
trillion  and  growing  is  made  up  of  ap- 
propriated accounts,  entitlements, 
parts  of  tax  bills  that  give  people  tax 
relief  by  sending  them  tax  checks,  hy- 
brids between  entitlements  and  appro- 
priated accounts,  forward-  and  back- 
ward-funded accounts,  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays,  and  all  those  other 
things  that  are  in  a  budget.  It  will 
always  be  complicated,  and  to  fix  it 
and  straighten  out  the  mess  will  not 
only  take  courage  but  it  will  also  be 
difficult.  And  to  arrive  at  targets  that 
you  really  want  to  reach  will  require 
that  you  work  on  issues  of  the  kind  we 
are  talking  about  here  today.  There  is 
no  way  to  get  around  it.  I  wish  we 
could  do  it  another  way,  but  I  do  not 
really  believe  we  will  do  it  effectively 
unless  we  do  it  this  way. 

REPORTING  or  RECONCILIATION  INSTRUCTIONS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  yield  the  floor,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  have  until  4:30  p.m.  to 
report  their  reconciliation  instructions 
to  the  Budget  Committee.  The  minori- 
ty and  majority  leaders  concur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  hope  I  do  not 
have  to  ask  that  all  through  the 
evening  but  for  now  4:30  p.m.  will  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  been  on  the 
floor  a  great  deal  during  this  entire 
debate  and  I  have  been  here  since  2 
o'clock  listening  with  keen  interest  to 
the  statements  that  have  been  made. 

Time  is  late  and  we  have  been  final- 
ly successful  in  breaking  the  logjam. 
10  days  late,  but  we  eventually  broke 
it,  and  I  am  not  going  to  detain  the 
Senate  for  any  length  of  time  regard- 
ing my  position  on  the  matter  before 
us,  and  I  hope  it  is  reasonably  well 
known  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
by  this  date. 

There  have  been  four  or  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
on  the  floor,  including  this  Senator. 

I  have  been  watching  with  interest 
the  diligent  work  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  thereof  who 
have  brought  forth  this  latest  amend- 
ment to  Gramm-Rudman. 

I  believe  both  of  those  gentlemen 
and  friends  of  mine  and  good  Senators 
know  that  this  Senator  has  worked 
with  them  on  frequent  occasions  over 
the  years  to  bring  about  some  reality 
to  budgeting,  but  I  must  say  that  in 
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this  instance  neither  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  nor  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  reflect  in  any  way  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

So  I  guess  all  that  that  shows  is  that 
those  of  us  who  oppose  Gramm- 
Rudman  have  been  indirectly  blamed 
here  in  talks  this  afternoon  being 
against  it  because  we  are  not  for  re- 
ducing budgets  in  the  first  instance  or 
that  we  are  against  this  because  we 
were  against  the  Gramm-Rudman  pro- 
posal as  it  was  originally  introduced. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  make  those 
kinds  of  comments  have  to  live  with  it. 
I  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  for  the 
proposals  that  I  have  offered  over  the 
years  to  bring  about  some  sanity  to 
budgeting. 

I  would  say  again,  and  it  has  not 
been  discussed  on  the  floor  today,  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  that  this  Sen- 
ator opposed  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  bill  as  it  was  originally  intro- 
duced was  that  it  violated  all  of  the 
previous  spirit  that  I  was  connected 
with  to  cutting  the  budget  basically 
across  the  board,  freezing  and  cutting 
across  the  board. 

It  first  should  be  understood  regard- 
less of  what  happens  to  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  today,  and  we  all 
know  that  this  amendment  is  going  to 
be  passed,  we  should  understand  that 
it  affects  only  one-half  or  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  of  the  total  budget 
of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  it  is 
unfair  in  my  opinion  to  consider  this 
kind  of  a  proposal  regardless  of  who 
becomes  the  executioner. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  come  to  this 
floor  every  day  since  the  Senate 
turned  to  the  President's  latest  re- 
quest to  increase  the  statutory  debt 
ceiling  to  over  $2.3  trillion  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  accept  its  responsibility  to 
deal  with  the  deficit. 

As  every  Senator  should  certainly 
know  I  offered  an  amendment  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
fallback  provision  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  Act  be  utilized  and 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  specific  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  deficit.  That  motion 
was  tabled  to  make  room  for  the  long- 
awaited  new  improved  son  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  known  as  the  fix-up 
amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  knows  what 
it  is  doing. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
lives  up  to  its  responsibility  by  shuf- 
fling its  budget  duties  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

D  1620 

Second,  an  effort  to  again  create  an 
automatic  mechanism  which  will  be 
run  by  a  nonelected  bureaucrat  will 
undoubtedly  throw  the  entire  deficit 
reduction  effort  back  into  the  courts. 
If  the  Senate  wants  to  bring  certainty 
to  our  commitment  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion, we  should  reject  the  latest  auto- 
matic reduction  contraptions  and  take 
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the  sure  course  outlined  in  the 
back"  provisions. 

And  third.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  Senate  would  be  making  a  grave 
error  by  giving  its  budgetary  trust  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

I  suspect  that  the  drafters  of  the 
most  recent  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
formulation  have  found  themselves 
between  the  proverbial  rock  and  a 
hard  place.  They  cannot  tie  the  hands 
of  the  OMB  without  raising  serious 
constitutional  doubts  based  on  the 
separation  of  powers  and  they  carmot 
give  the  OMB  a  free  reign  without 
raising  serious  doubts  among  Members 
of  Congress  based  on  our  past  experi- 
ences with  the  OMB  and  its  skillful 
Directors. 

No  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  more  notorious 
than  Mr.  David  Stockman. 

He  recently  published  a  book  outlin- 
ing how  his  efforts  misled  the  Con- 
gress. If  anyone  wants  to  buy  that 
book,  they  can  buy  it.  It  is  called  "The 
Triumph  of  Politics:  Why  the  Reagan 
Revolution  Failed,"  by  David  A.  Stock- 
man. 

I  suspect  that  the  real  reason  that 
OMB  was  not  written  into  the  bill 
when  we  passed  it  last  year  was  that  it 
was  too  soon  after  the  pertinent  rev- 
elations by  Mr.  David  Stockman.  But 
that  has  died  down  somewhat  now,  al- 
though I  suspect  that  if  OMB  had 
been  designated  as  the  sequesterer  or 
executioner  in  our  debate  last  year, 
Gramm-Rudman  would  never  have 
passed. 

So  we  came  up  with  the  GAO  ploy 
which  many  of  us  felt,  at  that  time,  in- 
cluding the  main  proponents  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  who  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  conced- 
ed, conceded  in  so  many  words,  Mr. 
President,  that  they  wanted  to  go 
through  the  GAO  because  that  would 
pick  up  the  necessary  votes  to  pass  the 
bill.  And  here  we  are.  Here  we  are 
today  right  back  where  they  wanted  it 
in  the  beginning.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  fully  realize  and  understand  that. 

In  the  recently  published  book  by 
Mr.  Stockman,  he  outlined  how  his  ef- 
forts misled  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  American  people  as  to 
the  size  of  the  deficit  and  the  health 
of  the  economy.  All  that  I  found  most 
interesting  and  revealing. 

I  would  like  to  quote  just  one  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Stockman's  book.  In  the 
chapter  entitled  "Short  Cuts  to  the 
Reagan  Revolution"  Mr.  Stockman 
tells  of  his  1981  package  of  budget  pro- 
posals known  as  chapter  2.  Mr.  Stock- 
man writes: 

In  all.  "chapter  two"  would  have  provided 
more  than  $20  billion  in  additional  savings 
by  1984.  Philosophically,  it  substantially 
broadened  the  reach  of  the  entire  program. 
By  ending  subsidies  to  commercial  interest 
groups  and  a  wide  range  of  middle  and 
upper-income  taxpayers,  it  dramatized  the 
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underlying  fairness  and  Justice  of  the  whole 
supply-side  vision.  What  it  didn't  do  was 
come  close  to  raising  the  savings  count  to 
the  needed  $130  billion. 

Bookkeeping  invention  thus  began  its 
wondrous  works.  We  invented  the  'magic 
asterisk";  If  we  couldn't  find  the  savings  in 
time — and  we  couldn't— we  would  issue  an 
I.O.U.  We  would  call  it  "future  savings  to  be 
identified  ". 

It  was  marvelously  creative.  A  magic  aster- 
isk item  would  cost  a  negative  $30  billion 
.  .  .  $40  billion  .  .  .  whatever  it  took  to  get  a 
balanced  budget  in  1984  after  we  toted  up 
all  the  individual  budget  cuts  we'd  actually 
approved. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  is  still 
paying  Mr.  Stockman's  I.O.U's  instead 
of  balancing  the  budget  by  1984,  the 
"magic  asterisk"  doubled  the  national 
debt  and  brought  the  Nation  to  a  $220 
billion  deficit  for  1986. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  lied  to  the  Congress.  Each 
Member  of  this  body  can  make  his 
own  conclusion  on  that  score. 

However,  I  am  saying,  that  without 
a  doubt,  that  the  position  of  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  an  inherently  political  posi- 
tion. 

And  I  am  astounded,  I  am  simply  as- 
tounded. Mr.  President,  that  after  the 
past  and  even  the  recent  history  of 
what  OMB  has  done  or  not  done  with 
regard  to  forthright  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  budget,  that  here  we  are. 
respected,  honorable  colleagues  of 
mine,  recommending  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  we  give  this  authority  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  anyone  can  see,  above 
everything  else,  is  a  political  decision. 

Nothing  has  changed,  since  the  de- 
parture of  David  Stockman,  to  build 
our  confidence  in  OMB.  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  becoming  the  cen- 
terpiece of  the  fix-up  amendment  to 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  known  as 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II. 

I  would  simply  say  that  OMB  is  still 
way  out  of  whack,  even  imder  its  cur- 
rent Director,  in  whom  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  and  respect.  Yet  I 
would  simply  cite  that  OMB,  under  its 
present  Director,  who  prepared  the 
President's  last  budget,  understated 
the  deficit  by  $16  billion.  And  until 
very  recently,  the  current  Director  of 
the  OMB  was  voicing  the  administra- 
tion's line  that  the  economy  was  in 
shipshape  and  that  the  deficit  was  de- 
clining. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  better. 
Before  we  totally  abrogate  our  budget 
responsibility,  let  us  consider  once 
again  very  carefully  what  we  are 
doing.  We  are  granting  unprecedented 
powers  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  That  proposition  was  not 
acceptable  in  December  1985  and  it 
should  not  be  acceptable  today.  As  I 
discussed  at  length  on  Monday,  efforts 
to  tie  the  hands  of  OMB  will  certainly 
throw    the    entire    Gramm-Rudman- 
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Hollings  law  back  into  the  courts.  We 
need  not  go  down  that  path  again. 

A  proven  and  effective  method  of 
deficit  reduction  is  currently  in  place. 
It  was  crafted  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  authors  to  take 
effect  precisely  in  the  situation  in 
which  the  Congress  now  finds  itself. 

Not  only  do  the  fallback  provisions 
work,  as  we  demonstrated  on  Thurs- 
day, July  17,  they  properly  make  the 
Congress  and  the  President  responsi- 
ble for  enacting  specific  deficit  reduc- 
tion measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  latest  attempt  to  escape, 
at  least  partially,  that  accountability. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  face  up 
to  its  duty  and  say  to  the  American 
people:  "Not  more  gimmicks  or  sleight 
of  hand.  There  is  a  deficit  crisis  and 
we  must  face  it  as  elected  public  offi- 
cials." 

Mr.  President,  the  sooner  we  stop 
running  from  the  deficit,  the  sooner 
we  can  work  to  correct  our  course.  We 
do  not  need  any  more  contraptions  or 
magic  asterisks,  all  we  need  is  biparti- 
san cooperation  and  hard  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  July  8 
Lincoln  Journal  entitled  "Congress 
Can't  Escape"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  Can't  Escape 
Nebraska's  two  senators.  Edward  Zorinsky 
and  J.J.  Exon.  didn't  vote  for  original  enact- 
ment of  the  so-called  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings deficit  reduction  law  for  specialized 
reasons  of  their  own.  Nevertheless  the  Su- 
preme Court's  7-2  flattening  of  the  heart  of 
that  act  now  allows  both  Nebraska  Demo- 
crats to  go  around  with  sort  of  smug  I-told- 
you-so  countenances. 

Not  that  the  court's  majority  Monday 
struck  down  the  entire  act.  of  course.  What 
remains  includes  those  statutory  targets  for 
ratcheting  the  annual  budget  deficit  down 
to  zero  ($0.  that  is,  ha  ha),  by  fiscal  1991 
and  the  provision  that  with  automatic 
across-the-board  appropriation  cuts  by  the 
comptroller  general  being  held  unconstitu- 
tional. Congress  must  do  its  own  dirty  work. 
Which  is  the  way  it  always  should  be.  If  it 
cannot  be  that  way.  if  Congress  with  some 
nutty  revamping  of  the  law  seeks  again  to 
evade  its  duty  and  press  upon  others  the  ul- 
timate federal  budgetary  responsibility,  we 
have  a  full-blown  crisis  in  the  American 
system  of  government.  We  are  admitting  we 
cannot  govern  ourselves. 

Accordingly,  sic  transit  glorious  experi- 
ment in  self-government  on  the  grand, 
grand  scale. 

One  prefers  the  commonsense  appraisal  of 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole  of 
Kansas:  "The  court's  decision  should  in  no 
way  deter  us  from  doing  what  we  have  to 
do— make  the  tough  choices  necessary  to  get 
the  deficit  down  to  zero  as  quickly  and  re- 
sponsibly as  possible." 

Cold  day  must  break  on  the  fiscal  dream- 
land in  which  the  country  has  been  living, 
from  well  before  Ronald  Reagan  but  tre- 
mendously so  since  Reagan  took  office  in 
1981  with  his  seductive  nostrum  of  tax  cuts 
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and  massive  increases  in  military  spending— 
all  nicely  fitting  inside  a  budget  balanced 
during  his  first  term.  Ha  ha. 

D  1620 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  let  me  if  I 
can  touch  on  a  few  more  matters. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
debate  today  on  what  the  Supreme 
Court  will  or  will  not  do  if  this  meas- 
ure goes  back  to  the  Court.  I  have 
heard  from  more  than  one  source 
today  that  whatever  we  do  here  on 
Gramm-Rudman  II  that  the  measure 
will  indeed  be  back  in  front  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  once  again.  I  suppose 
some  could  say  so  be  it.  let  the  Court 
make  its  decision,  let  the  Court  make 
its  will.  I  simply  say  that  if  we  pass 
this  amendment  as  I  predict  that  we 
will.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  back 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  also 
confident  that  when  that  happens, 
there  will  be  indecision  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  maybe  a  wait-and-see  at- 
titude, waiting  until  the  official 
August  15  date,  and  then  maybe  wait- 
ing sometime  after  that. 

I  would  add  that  we  are  supposed  to 
leave  here  about  August  15.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  back  here  in  Septem- 
ber until  about  a  week  before  the  final 
crash  date  of  September  15. 

I  only  feel  that  once  again  we  will 
find  ourselves  in  a  position.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  using  the  excuse  of  waiting 
for  the  Court's  declaration  to  stay 
away  from  the  immediate  task  at  hand 
which  certainly  is  to  cut  the  budget, 
and  cut  the  budget  through  the  proc- 
esses which  we  know  full  well  about, 
and  due  processes  adequately  spelled 
out  in  the  original  Gramm-Rudman 
bill  called  the  fallback  provision. 

There  has  been  much  discussion 
here  today,  Mr.  President,  in  trying  to 
interpret  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  bend  it  one  way  or  the  other 
to  advocate  the  point  of  view  of  the 
speaker. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  remind  the 
body  that  the  Chief  Justice's  opinion 
stayed  for  60  days  in  the  Court's  words 
".  .  .  to  permit  Congress  to  implement 
the  fallback  provisions".  The  concur- 
ring opinion  of  Justice  Stevens  is  even 
more  explicit  in  noting  that  "If  the 
legislative  branch  decides  to  act  with 
conclusive  effect,  it  must  do  so 
through  a  process  akin  to  that  speci- 
fied in  the  fallback  provision  to  enact- 
ment by  both  Houses,  and  the  present- 
ment to  the  President." 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  but  I  think  even  a 
nonlawyer,  a  simple  layman  reading 
that  opinion  from  the  Court  could  in- 
terpret it,  and  probably  correctly  so. 
that  the  Court  is  simply  saying  the  bill 
as  written  is  proper,  except  with 
regard  to  the  delegation  of  authority 
in  the  bill  to  GAO. 

I  would  simply  point  out  that  it  is 
also  the  opinion  of  this  nonlawyer 
that  the  Court  obviously  did  not  rule 
on  the  basic  matter  as  to  whether  or 


not  we  could  delegate  that  authority 
except  to  say,  Mr.  President,  and  I  will 
quote  once  again  in  just  a  moment 
from  the  opinion.  And  this  opinion  I 
think  should  send  a  very  clear  message 
to  us  that  we  are  on  thin  grounds  once 
again,  and  why  we  are  on  thin  grounds 
or  thin  ice  when  we  need  not  be  with 
the  fallback  provisions  is  more  than  I 
can  understand  because  whatever  the 
explanation  is— and  I  have  heard  here 
today  that  we  are  not  trying  to  tie  the 
hands  of  OMB.  If  you  read  the  amend- 
ment, we  even  specify  what  they  use 
on  which  to  base  their  calculations.  I 
think  we  are  tying  the  hands  of  OMB. 

I  recognize  that  there  has  been  over 
a  week  of  intense  negotiation  by  my 
colleagues,  lawyers  for  whom  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect,  but  I  think  deep 
in  their  hearts  they  know,  and  they 
were  trying  to  work  around  the  propo- 
sition that  I  just  brought  up  with 
regard  to  tying  the  hands  of  OMB 
that  would  give  the  Court,  if  and  when 
it  comes  up  before  it  again,  and  it  will, 
some  reason  not  to  outlaw  their  latest 
f  ixup  amendment. 

The  quote  that  I  want  to  make  from 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  once 
again  is  this:  "The  Constitution  does 
not  contemplate  an  active  role  for 
Congress  in  supervising  of  officers 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws 
that  it  enacts." 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  say  that  I 
think  we  are  going  through  a  mean- 
ingless experience  here.  I  would 
simply  say  that  I  hope  we  will  not 
accept  the  f ixup  amendment  known  as 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II  which  is 
supported  by  many  of  my  friends  and 
colleagues  in  whom  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  confidence,  but  not  in  this  case. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  and  as  a  individual 
Senator  he  has  tried  to  hold  the  line. 
He  has  an  outstanding  record  as  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State.  He  knows  at  the 
State  level  we  have  to  pay  the  bills.  So 
no  one  questions  his  leadership  posi- 
tion. He  has  tried  to  bring  us  to  a 
point  of  responsibility.  Therefore,  it  is 
with  some  misgiving  that  I  have  to  dis- 
sent very  strongly  from  the  phrases 
"giving  up  the  trust,  avoiding  the  re- 
sponsibility, escaping  accountability" 
when  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  de- 
scribes Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II. 

Admittedly  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings is  not  a  simple  measure.  I  want  to 
discuss  a  little  bit  about  the  history 
and  background  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  We  included  in  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  an  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  the  Congress.  After  all  the 


projections,  estimates  and  so-called 
cuts  are  made  the  initial  Presidential 
order  is  then  issued  on  September  3. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  allows  the 
Congress  to  assume  its  responsibility 
during  the  month  of  September.  The 
Congress  does  not  have  to  accept  a 
single  word  of  the  initial  Presidential 
order.  Therefore  the  responsibility  is 
still  with  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  could  substitute  all  or 
part  of  the  initial  Presidential  order. 
That  is  the  Congress'  responsibility.  If 
the  President  wants  to  veto  it,  we 
might  be  able  to  override  it  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  but  assuming  we  cannot 
override  it,  that  does  not  imply  we 
have  avoided  our  responsibility,  we 
have  given  up  our  trust,  or  we  have  es- 
caped the  accountability. 
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On  the  contrary  the  responsibility  is 
still  there.  If  we  do  not  like  the  Presi- 
dential order.  Congress  can  come  back 
with  an  alternative,  let  the  House  and 
Senate  each  give  three  readings,  and 
your  responsibility  is  still  there. 

The  charge  that  no  one  is  taking  the 
responsibility  is  nonsense.  On  the  con- 
trary, Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  as- 
sumes a  period  of  ultimate  reponsibi- 
lity  by  the  Congress. 

That  ultimate  responsibility  seems 
to  be  missed  by  everyone.  More  than 
anything  else,  the  history  of  how  we 
got  here  is  missed  by  all  of  those  who 
talk  about  giving  up  our  responsibility 
by  adopting  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
II. 

Mr.  President,  the  assumption  has 
been  made  that  we  have  been  respon- 
sible. This  is  a  debt-limit  bill.  It  is  a 
bill  to  raise  the  debt  limit  to  the  astro- 
nomical figure  of  $2.3  trillion.  The 
debt  limit  has  doubled  over  the  last  5 
years.  We  have  been  spending  a  couple 
hundred  billion  dollars  more  than  we 
have  been  taking  in. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  track  record  of 
greater  irresponsibility.  Maybe  we 
have  to  go  back  to  the  fall  of  Rome. 
Maybe  that  is  historically  where  we 
are. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  stop  it.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  tried.  I 
have  tried.  Others  have  tried.  We  have 
not  been  effective  at  bipartisan  at- 
tempts. 

Pour  years  ago  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  from  Tennessee,  Senator 
Baker,  said,  "Senator  Hollings,  will 
you  put  up  your  freeze?  Obviously  I 
am  going  to  support  the  President's 
budget.  But  I  will  be  on  the  floor  with 
Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Domenici 
and  maybe  we  can  get  some  bipartisan- 
ship movement  toward  your  freeze  to 
solve  this  dilemma  of  both  sides  point- 
ing at  each  other." 

The  people  are  absolutely  worn  out 
with  that  nonsense. 

We  have  heard  earlier  this  after- 
noon, that  somehow  we  have  been  re- 
sponsible and  we  would  like  to  contin- 


ue to  act  responsible  but  this  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendment  takes 
away  that  responsibility,  and  "I  would 
like  to  get  that  responsibility  back." 

It  could  be  that  some,  who  are 
saying  that  are  ones  who  have  never 
been  for  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  I 
am  certain  that  it  is  not  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  because  I  have  empha- 
sized his  record  of  leadership  in  trying 
to  do  away  with  deficits.  These  Sena- 
tors are  politically  in  the  drivers  seat. 
I  know  the  politics  of  the  opposition  to 
it  because  I  have  to  face  it. 

I  travel  throughout  my  State.  I  am 
there  every  weekend.  And  I  do  not 
care  what  the  cut  is.  what  program 
has  been  affected,  there  will  be  letters 
by  Government  employees,  private 
employees,  educators,  housing  offi- 
cials, and  on  down  the  list,  "You  are 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  You  are 
the  ones  who  cut  us." 

All  they  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  in- 
terest groups,  that  is  the  politics  are, 
and  run  around  and  say,  "I  was  with 
you.  I  stayed  on  the  floor.  I  voted 
against  it." 

That  is  a  wonderful  way  to  get  re- 
elected. We  all  can  get  reelected  on 
that  basis. 

In  fact,  there  is  an  old  political 
axiom,  when  in  doubt  do  nothing.  Stay 
in  doubt  all  the  time. 

A  lot  of  people  get  elected  and  stay 
in  public  office  year  in  and  year  out  on 
that  one.  Just  allocate  the  blame 
aroimd. 

In  all  candor,  we  cannot  just  stand 
here  and  continually  say  that  the  ones 
who  are  really  trying  to  fix  the  deficit 
problem  are  acting  irresponsibly,  that 
we  are  taking  away  the  responsibility, 
taking  away  the  tnist,  escaping  ac- 
countability. 

We  come  here  to  fix  the  responsibil- 
ity and  but  the  opposition  runs  all 
over  the  Senate  floor  saying,  "We  are 
going  to  lose  our  trust.  We  are  going 
to  lose  our  accountability.  We  are 
going  to  lose  our  responsibility." 

That  is  outrageous  nonsense,  and 
they  know  it.  Nothing  can  change  the 
Constitution.  You  have  three  readings 
in  the  House  and  three  readings  in  the 
Senate.  We  have  had  it  and  you  will 
still  have  it  once  this  is  signed  into 
law.  and  hopefully  it  can  be  signed 
into  law. 

The  responsibility  will  always  be 
there.  You  can  come  today  and  pass 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  and  tomor- 
row go  and  repeal  with  three  readings, 
responsibly,  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate.  The  responsibility  is  always 
there. 

But  what  this  comes  on  is  the  end  of 
a  game  that  has  been  played  here  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  both  par- 
ties, and  everyone  has  been  a  part  of 
it.  As  I  said,  there  is  enough  blame  to 
go  around.  But  we  are  running  out  of 
gas.  not  only  economically  but  finan- 
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cially  and  industrially  and  from  a  pro- 
ductivity standpoint. 

The  country  is  now  a  debtor  nation. 
We  do  not  even  produce  the  food  we 
used  to  produce.  We  used  to  be  able  to 
say.  "Here  is  the  American  success 
story.  Let  us  continue  to  support  the 
family  farm.  We  not  only  produce 
what  we  consume  in  America,  but  we 
produce  enough  for  15  countries 
around  the  world." 

In  the  last  couple  of  months  we  have 
been  Importing  more  of  our  foodstuffs 
than  we  have  exported. 

With  respect  to  the  responsibility, 
maybe  we  are  wrong  in  this  approach, 
but  the  responsibility  has  not  been  ab- 
dicated. The  whole  game  here  is  to 
lock  us  all  into  a  comer,  to  catch  us 
and  make  us  act  responsibly.  It  is  a 
device.  It  is  a  well  conceived  process. 
There  is  no  question  that  it  has  been 
used  in  43  States  and  it  has  worked.  It 
has  not  talked  about  avoiding  respon- 
sibility. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  every 
executive  who  has  to  act  under  this 
thing  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it  be- 
cause he  is  the  one  blamed  for  the  par- 
ticular cuts. 

Let  me  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
Senator  Domenici,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member.  Senator 
Chiles,  and  also  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan.  Senator  Levin, 
and  others  who  have  been  working  ac- 
tively over  the  weekend,  Monday,  and 
yesterday. 

Necessarily,  when  we  got  to  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  II,  we  took  a  close 
look  at  the  constitutional  problem  and 
tried  to  say  let  us  fix  only  what  is 
wrong.  We  have  a  flat  tire,  we  do  not 
need  an  engine  overhaul.  We  are  not 
going  to  try  to  fix  the  Comptroller 
General's  office.  We  are  not  going  to 
try  to  do  a  lot  of  other  things  that  we 
think  should  be  done  as  a  result  of  the 
decision.  Certain  it  Is  that  we  do  not 
want  to  take  a  car  and  invent  a  plane. 
We  just  want  to  be  very,  very  restric- 
tive and  hold  it  to  the  particular  tire. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  are  brilliant  in  mind 
when  it  comes  to  the  national  budget. 
They  have  pointed  out  and  have  now 
submitted  various  suggestions  that 
give  us  a  stronger  tire.  We  are  not 
trying  to  fix,  as  I  say,  GAO  and  every- 
thing else,  but  I  welcome  these  amend- 
ments. 

It  is  their  brilliance  of  mind  and  con- 
tribution, and  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  who  worked  conscien- 
tiously and  said.  "Yes,  we  know  what 
we  are  doing.  We  are  not  avoiding  re- 
sponsibility. We  do  not  like  the  OMB." 

I  have  no  particular  brief  for  them 
except  right  now  and  I  will  have  to 
praise  him  in  a  minute,  the  Director  of 
OMB.  But  the  OMB  and  their  particu- 
lar records  have  always  had  all  kinds 
of  power.  If  any  one  of  us  were  Presi- 
dent tomorrow  we  would  do  the  same 


thing.  After  all.  you  use  your  auditor. 
He  handles  your  affairs.  You  can 
pretty  well  direct  some  things.  I  think 
we  would  have  to  be  King  Solomon  to 
change  that.  We  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  change  that  this  afternoon. 
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Senator  Chiles  and  Senator  Domen- 
ici have  given  us  a  very  good,  strong 
amendment.  There  has  been  much 
give  and  take.  Both  Senator  Chilis 
and  Senator  Domenici  want  even  a 
little  bit  more,  but  this  is  the  art  of 
the  possible.  We  ran  it  by  Justice  so 
we  would  not  put  it  back  into  the  con- 
stitutional brier  patch.  I  think  we 
have  done  It  with  this  amendment. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  look 
seriously  at  this  amendment  and  then 
see  if  we  can  move  on  and  pass  this 
bill. 

There  has  been  no  intent  by  authors 
Grahm  and  Rodman  and  Hollings  to 
block  off  all  the  amendments.  Our 
intent  was  just  to  get  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  one  that  those  responsible  for 
the  budget,  like  Senator  Chiles  and 
Senator  Domenici  and  others  could  go 
along  with,  so  we  could  get  the  strong- 
est possible  vote. 

The  point  of  the  whole  process  is  not 
only  to  have  the  matter  of  discipline 
develop,  but  to  have  truth  in  budget- 
ing develop.  I  have  always  talked 
about  how  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
has  caused  the  Congress  to  develop 
the  discipline  to  accept  our  responsi- 
bilities. Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  did 
not  take  away  that  responsibility.  In 
February,  we  accepted  the  responsibil- 
ity for  March  1  sequester,  and  then 
t>oth  Houses  assumed  that  responsibil- 
ity, and  those  cuts  were  reconfirmed. 
We  saved  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1986 
on  a  point  of  order  late  one  evening. 
We  passed  the  reconciliation  bill  and 
saved  $16  billion.  Both  Houses  have 
passed  the  1987  budget  cutting  the 
deficit  some  $38  billion. 

That  is  the  discipline  that  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  set,  but  there  is  also 
an  additional  benefit  that  is  beginning 
to  develop  here.  With  all  the  atten- 
tion, that  we  have  generated  with  the 
kleig  lights  of  public  attention  focused 
on  us,  we  have  finally  begun  to  devel- 
op truth  in  budgeting. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request,  asked  for  by  the  ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  appear  in 
the  Record  prior  to  Senator  Hollings' 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

REPORT  ON  RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  On  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  have  until  the 
close  of  business  today  to  report  their 
reconciliation     instructions     to     the 


Budget  Committee  pursuant  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  120. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  mind  If  I  start  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  the  floor  first? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  I 
shall  withdraw  the  request  and  allow 
Senator  Hollinos  to  continue  his  re- 
marks. I  did  this  on  behalf  of  the 
leader  and  on  the  advice — 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  see 
the  request? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Certainly, 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  if  that  is  going  to  be  agreed  to,  it 
should  be  put  on  the  hotline  so  that 
any  Senator  who  might  want  to  object 
will  know  what  request  is  being  made. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  shall  inform  the 
majority  leader.  I  withdraw  the  re- 
quest and  I  yield  back  to  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina.  I  am  sorry  for 
the  interruption. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  understand. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
debate  last  fall,  when  we  tried  to  em- 
phasize again  and  again  that  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  did  not  make  any 
cuts  nor  provide  anything  for  any 
budget.  What  we  said  was  as  long  as 
you  paid  for  it  you  could  have  it.  If 
you  want  to  give  it  all  to  social  pro- 
grams and  eliminate  the  Pentagon, 
fine,  as  long  as  you  pay  for  it.  There  is 
no  trick.  You  can  do  away  with  the 
social  program  and  give  it  all  to  the 
Pentagon  just  as  long  as  you  pay  for 
it.  There  is  no  trick. 

I  listened  with  tremendous  interest 
to  the  analysis  given  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  ex- 
amining the  economic  differences  be- 
tween OMB  and  CBO— 0.2  percent  for 
wages  and  salaries,  0.6  percent  for  real 
GNP  and  0.02  percent  for  CPI-U. 

These  are  just  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  You  can  go  right  on  down 
the  list  and  the  differences  are  minis- 
cule. 

What  does  that  say  to  us,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Simply  this:  we  do  have  truth  in 
budgeting.  Mr.  Miller  is  not  like  David 
Stockman.  You  never  could  .get  a  fix 
on  him.  He  was  Jack-be-nimble,  Jack- 
be-quick. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  contrast,  is  available. 
He  has  testified  in  front  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  He  stated  in  open  testimo- 
ny that  he  would  take  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  figures  prima 
facie,  and  go  from  there.  I  do  not 
know  anything  more  that  we  can  do. 

I  commend  him  for  his  accuracy.  I 
think  in  addition  to  effecting  disci- 


pline, we  are  effecting  even  more,  get- 
ting truth  in  budgeting  once  and  for 
all. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  indicated  that  It  was  necessary  to  re- 
store certainty  to  the  Gramm-Rudman 
process  if  it  is  to  be  an  effective  engine 
for  forcing  us  to  act  to  significantly 
reduce  the  deficit  In  a  responsible 
manner.  At  that  time,  I  was  con- 
cerned, however,  that  the  proposal  to 
restore  that  certainty— to  restore  some 
of  the  teeth  of  Gramm-Rudman  which 
had  been  knocked  out  by  the  Supreme 
Court— would  grant  to  the  President, 
through  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  too  much  discretion  in 
the  precise  formulation  of  the  across- 
the-board  sequester  order. 
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As  Senator  Rudman  stated  last  week, 
"nobody  in  this  Chamber  wants  to 
give  the  OMB  Director  any  more  dis- 
cretion than  we  have  in  this  bill  right 
now.  and  less,  if  that  is  possible." 

The  modification  we  now  have 
before  us  meets  that  test,  and  it  meets 
the  test  of  certainty.  The  restrictions 
on  OMB  and  the  certainty  of  a  seques- 
ter order  if  the  Congress  and  the 
President  do  not  act  otherwise  to 
reduce  the  deficit  are  both  essential  if 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  original  intent  and 
strength  of  the  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  year  by  a  vote  of  74  to  22. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  point  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  ap- 
proach is  to  force  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  be  fiscally  responsi- 
ble—to compel  us  under  threat  of 
across-the-board  cuts  in  spending  to 
develop  a  more  responsible  way  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  The  whole  point  of 
this  amendment  is  to  guarantee  that 
such  a  process  will  work  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
and  without  shifting  unnecessary 
power  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  net  result  will  be  a 
process  which  will  result  in  more  rea- 
sonable, more  responsible,  and  more 
balanced  deficit  reduction. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  process  is  a 
pragmatic  one,  so  let  me  gi\  e  a  prag- 
matic explanation  of  why  this  restora- 
tion amendment  should  pass.  Many  of 
us  have  supported  more  conventional, 
less  mechanistic  ways  of  substantially 
reducing  the  deficit.  Unfortunately, 
the  very  real  but  too  abstract  danger 
that  huge  deficits  pose  to  this  coun- 
try's long-term  economic  growth 
proved  to  be  an  inadequate  incentive 
for  us  to  act  expeditiously  and  with 
determination  to  reduce  those  deficits. 
It  should  have  been  enough  motiva- 
tion, but  the  sad  fact  is  that  for  the 
President  and  for  the  Congress  as  a 
collective  body  it  just  simply  was  not. 
We   could  continue  to   agonize   over 


what  the  President  and  the  Congress 
should  or  should  not  do  in  theory,  but 
if  we  are  interested  in  practical  prob- 
lem solving  then  we  would  be  better 
advised  to  concentrate  on  what  history 
has  shown  we  can  and  cannot  do,  and 
history  has  shown  that  something  is 
needed  to  force  action  on  the  deficit, 
something  concrete  and  something  im- 
mediate. And  that  something  Is  the 
threat  of  across-the-board  cuts  result- 
ing from  a  sequester  order,  which 
order  would  come  Into  effect  If  we  do 
not  act  In  a  more  logical  and  rational 
way  to  reduce  deficits  by  targeting 
cuts  and  by  raising  revenues. 

If  this  sequester  order  Is  to  be  con- 
crete. If  It  is  to  be  immediate,  then  it 
must  be  certain.  Restoring  the  threat 
of  automatic  across-the-board  cuts  cre- 
ates certainty  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
makes  certain  that  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial deficit  reduction  if  Congress 
and  the  President  do  not  act  to  reduce 
the  deficit  on  their  own.  Second,  and 
much  more  importantly,  it  makes 
more  certain  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  will  agree  to  a  deficit  re- 
duction plan  as  an  alternative  to  the 
admittedly  blunt  and  somewhat  illogi- 
cal method  of  across-the-board  cuts.  It 
is  more  certain  that  we  will  act  logical- 
ly not  just  because  we  should  act  logi- 
cally but  because  it  will  involve  less 
pain  if  we  act  logically. 

The  fallback  position  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution embodying  across-the-board 
cuts,  which  would  have  to  be  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
does  not  offer  similar  certainty. 

Why  is  the  fallback  uncertain?  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  ask  them- 
selves a  few  questions  before  answer- 
ing that  larger  question.  How  certain 
are  you  that  you  would  vote  for  the 
joint  resolution  sequester  order?  How 
certain  are  you  that  the  Senate  would 
pass  such  a  sequester  order?  How  cer- 
tain are  you  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  pass  such  a  resolu- 
tion? And  how  certain  are  you  that 
the  President  would  sign  it? 

Uncertainty  of  the  answers  to  any  of 
these  questions  would  breed  an  atti- 
tude of  "Let's  not  look  at  targeted 
spending  cuts  and  revenue  increases 
because  these  across-the-board  cuts 
may  never  come  about."  The  result 
could  very  well  be  no  substantial  defi- 
cit reduction  through  any  means.  The 
huge  deficits  will  continue  and  the 
economic  stormclouds  would  continue 
to  gather.  However,  if  we  attempt  to 
achieve  this  certainty  through  shifting 
substantial  power  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  we  would  be 
upsetting  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches.  All  of  us  recall  how  impor- 
tant it  was  during  the  debate  on 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  last  year  to 
assure  that  OMB  would  not  pick  and 
choose  favorites  in  what  perhaps 
would  be  cut  as  a  result  of  the  seques- 
ter order.  That  is  why  Congress  insist- 


ed that  if  the  sequester  order  went 
into  effect,  then  the  cuts  must  be 
across-the-board,  down  to  the  level  of 
program,  project,  and  activity. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Packwood, 
who  was  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
was  correct  when  he  stated  that 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  could  not 
have  passed  without  this  restriction  on 
OMB  discretion.  That  critical  restric- 
tion, by  the  way,  is  totally  preserved  in 
the  new  approach. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  In  the 
modification  before  us  are  In  the  same 
spirit.  There  Is  a  requirement  that  the 
sequester  order  for  fiscal  year  1987  use 
the  budget  authority  and  outlay  ratios 
for  discretionary  programs  which  were 
used  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  sequester 
order.  For  subsequent  years  the  same 
budget  authority  and  outlay  ratios 
would  be  in  effect  unless  the  Congress 
by  joint  resolution  approved  different 
ratios.  As  Senator  Chiles  indicated, 
this  provision  is  essential  for  guaran- 
teeing that  no  games  are  being  played 
by  the  OMB  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  across-the-board 
cuts  be  made  down  to  the  program, 
project,  and  activity  level.  OMB  will 
not  be  able  to  juggle  budget  author- 
ity/outlay rations  as  a  way  to  protect 
some  favored  programs  and  gut  other 
disfavored  programs. 

Another  provision  will  specify  the 
economic  assumptions  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  These  assumptions  will  reflect 
the  average  of  the  most  recent  OMB 
and  CBO  forecasts  for  the  outyears. 
The  starting  point  would  be  the  OMB 
economic  assumptions  but  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  for  a  congressional 
joint  resolution  to  modify  the  OMB 
economic  assumptions  and  for  that 
resolution  to  be  subject  to  expedited 
floor  consideration. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  solution  for 
dealing  with  the  outyears,  but  we  were 
not  left  with  any  perfect  solutions  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  is  a  reason- 
able compromise  and  the  best  we  can 
do  this  far  in  advance  of  having  criti- 
cal facts  available  to  us.  Additional 
provisions  provide  guidelines  for  deal- 
ing with  appropriated  entitlements. 
Federal  pay,  and  administrative  rule- 
making. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  we  now 
have  included  in  this  amendment  a 
provision  I  recommended  which  re- 
quires that  the  Director  of  OMB  not 
simply  explain  but  fully  justify  any 
differences  and  deviations  between  his 
report  and  the  report  which  was  for- 
warded to  him  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Further,  the  GAO 
would  be  required  to  report  how  accu- 
rately the  OMB  complied  with  the  re- 
quirement of  fully  justifying  any  dif- 
ferences and  deviations.  This  report 
hanging  over  the  head  of  OMB  will 
provide  some  constitutional  incentive 
for  OMB  to  stay  within  the  bounds  of 
historical  reasonableness  and  will  also 
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provide  the  Congress  with  an  authori- 
tative basis  for  a  legislative  remedy  if 
OMB  goes  outside  the  bounds  of  rea- 
sonableness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
restoration  of  some  of  the  teeth  in 
Gramm-Rudman  which  were  knocked 
out  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Once  this 
is  done,  we  will  be  able  to  focus  our  at- 
tention on  the  principal  task  at  hand, 
meeting  our  deficit  targets  in  a  bal- 
anced and  reasonable  way  so  the  more 
iUogical  across-the-board  cuts  are  not 
triggered  at  all.  The  American  people 
expect  it.  Our  economy  needs  it. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Domenici 
and  Senator  Chiles  for  their  creative 
effort.  I  congratulate  Senators 
Gramm,  Rudman,  and  Holungs  for 
their  willingness  to  work  together 
with  them  and  with  us.  I  particularly 
want  to  thank  Senator  Rudikan  and 
Senator  Hollings  for  the  nice  remarks 
which  they  made  about  me  during  the 
course  of  this  debate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
in  recognition  of  chronic  frustration  in 
its  deficit  reduction  efforts.  Congress 
enacted  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
legislation.  Its  purpose  was  to  set  in 
place  the  discipline  of  across-the-board 
appropriations  cuts  that  would  auto- 
matically take  effect  in  the  event  Con- 
gress failed  to  make  the  hard  choices 
to  cut  spending  that  we  were  elected 
to  make  here.  This  mechanism  was  to 
make  sure  that  the  necessary  cuts 
would  take  effect  to  meet  definite  re- 
duction targets. 

Under  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law  as  it  was  passed  in  final  form  by 
Congress  last  December,  the  Comp- 
troller General,  guided  by  congression- 
al mandates,  reported  to  the  President 
on  the  deficit  reduction  to  be  made. 
Now  the  Supreme  Court  has  found  the 
Comptroller's  role  in  executing  this 
law  unconstitutional.  This  is  because 
Congress,  by  another  law.  has  the 
power  to  remove  him.  As  soon  as  the 
Bowsher  versus  Synar  decision  was  an- 
nounced last  July  7.  I  immediately 
made  plans  for  my  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
possible  legislative  responses. 

As  you  know  Mr.  President,  tran- 
scripts of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  hearing,  held  last  Wednes- 
day. July  23,  have  been  made  available 
in  the  cloakroom  and  will  be  made 
available  by  the  committee  to  any  Sen- 
ator on  request. 

Frankly,  my  primary  purpose  in 
holding  this  hearing  was  to  assure 
that,  in  any  attempt  to  repair  the 
automatic  deficit-reduction  mecha- 
nism, the  essential  mission  of  the 
Comptroller  General  would  not  be  un- 
dermined. 

As  the  result  of  this  hearing,  several 
things  seemed  to  me  to  become  very 
apparent.  First,  I  think  all  of  my 
fellow  members  of  the  committee— 
and  nearly  all  of  us  took  part  in  the 


hearing— came  to  share  with  me  the 
concern  for  protecting  the  independ- 
ence of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
as  watchdog  for  the  Congress.  And 
none  of  the  various  alternatives  active- 
ly considered  at  the  hearing  would 
compromise  that  status. 

Second,  each  of  the  alternatives  to 
repair  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
process  that  was  considered  by  the 
committee  had  its  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  However,  most  of  our  at- 
tention was  focused  on  the  plan  that 
was  earlier  introduced  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  current  debt  ceiling  bill  by 
the  distinguished  authors  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law.  One  of 
the  great  strengths  of  this  "fix"  to  the 
constitutional  defect  in  the  Emergen- 
cy Deficit  Reduction  Act  is  not  the 
virtue  of  simplicity. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II 
proposal  would  have  the  initial  esti- 
mates of  the  next  fiscal  year's  deficit 
prepared  by  OMB  and  CBO  and 
issued,  jointly,  to  the  Comptroller 
General.  Then  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al, with  due  regard  for  the  report  of 
OMB  and  CBO.  is  to  issue  his  own 
report  on  the  deficit  back  to  OMB. 
Then  OMB.  with  due  regard  to  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
will  issue  its  deficit  reduction  report  to 
the  President,  who  will  issue  any  se- 
quester order  that  has  to  be  made. 
The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  it  is  clear,  will  have  the  final 
say.  OMB's  report  is  the  one  that  will 
bind  the  President. 

As  we  all  know,  over  the  past  several 
days  an  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
authors  of  the  amendment,  along  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  to 
limit  the  discretion  of  OMB.  both  in 
its  making  of  the  binding  economic  as- 
sumptions and  in  determining  precise- 
ly how  and  where  the  budget  cuts  of  a 
sequester  process  would  take  effect. 
The  results  of  that  effort  are  now 
before  us  as  an  additional  elaboration 
of  an  already  complex  procedure. 

Third.  OMB  Director  James  Miller 
endorsed  the  version  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendment.  as 
originally  introduced  here,  and  Comp- 
troller General  Charles  Bowsher  ex- 
pressed no  objection  to  the  procedure 
it  would  employ.  I  cannot  report  on 
how  either  of  these  officials  would 
regard  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II  in 
its  present  form. 

And  finally,  although  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  II  may  be  cumber- 
some, it  does  appear  to  be  constitu- 
tional. Two  distinguished  students  of 
constitutional  law.  former  Dean 
Ernest  Gellhorn  of  Case  Western  Re- 
serve Law  School  and  Prof.  Cass  Sun- 
stein  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School,  both  reviewed  the  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  the  initial  version  of  the 
current  amendment,  and  they  found 
no  crippling  constitutional   defect.   I 


might  add  that  my  staff  have  inquired 
of  other  advanced  scholars  in  this  field 
and  they  have  been  informed  of  the 
same  conclusion.  Prof.  Richard  B. 
Stewart  of  Harvard  Law  School  and 
Prof.  Peter  Strauss  of  Columbia  Law 
School. 

I  do  not  know  how  these  authorities 
would  review  the  various  additions  to 
the  original  amendment.  But  my  own 
reading  of  changes  that  would  tie 
down  OMB's  discretion  is  that  they 
generally  are  not  of  the  kind  that  run 
afoul  of  the  Supreme  Court's  current 
command. 

However,  one  change  from  the  draft 
presented  to  our  committee  would  re- 
quire that  the  final  OMB  report  be 
based  on  the  GAO  report  and  that 
OMB  justify  rather  than  merely  ex- 
plain any  deviations.  If  this  language 
change  is  interpreted  as  limiting 
OMB's  discretion  to  have  the  final  say, 
there  may  be  a  constitutional  problem. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent proposal  to  fix  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law  does  not  chal- 
lenge the  independence  or  effective- 
ness of  the  GAO  and  may  well  pass 
constitutional  muster.  This  does  not 
mean  that  I  support  it.  I  do  not. 

I  did  support  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  bill  when  it  was  initially  in- 
troduced. Unfortunately,  the  disci- 
pline of  even-handed,  across-the-board 
reductions  was  abandoned  during  the 
process  of  negotiations  with  the  other 
body.  The  conference  process  intro- 
duced a  new  set  of  budget  priorities 
with  a  definite  political  bias. 

Reluctantly,  and  because  of  this  de- 
parture from  the  concept  that  would 
hold  all  programs— and  consequently 
all  Members  of  Congress,  and  all  of 
their  constituencies— to  the  same  pres- 
sure for  responsible  deficit  reduction.  I 
had  to  withdraw  my  support  for  the 
conference  report. 

The  same  fundamental  flaw  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  plan  for 
deficit  reduction— as  it  came  back  to 
us  from  the  conference  committee  last 
December— still  exists.  Over  75  per- 
cent of  the  budget  is  exempt  from  the 
discipline  of  the  automatic  sequester 
process.  New  priorities  that  exempt  a 
long  list  of  programs  from  the  disci- 
pline of  that  process  still  remain.  The 
current  fix  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings does  nothing  to  fix  this  problem. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  that  all 
the  exempted  programs  are  important. 
But  the  programs  that  remain  to  be 
sequestered  are  also  important.  They 
include  educational  assistance,  air 
traffic  safety,  highway  funds.  Coast 
Guard  services,  environmental  protec- 
tion, Amtrak.  agricultural  extension 
and  conservation,  handicap  assistance, 
job  training,  health  research,  criminal 
and  drug  law  enforcement,  protection 
of  the  Nation's  borders,  and  small 
business  assistance. 


I  said  at  the  time  that,  by  exempting 
programs  that  benefit  many  millions 
of  Americans,  their  representatives 
would  have  no  incentive  to  make  a  re- 
alistic budget  except  by  raising  taxes, 
since  their  programs  were  already  pro- 
tected. And  if  the  deficit  reduction  tar- 
gets weren't  met,  they  would  still  be 
better  off  under  a  sequester  order 
rather  than  making  responsible  spend- 
ing cuts.  At  the  same  time,  programs 
that  have  not  been  exempt  from  a  se- 
quester order— the  programs  that  ben- 
efit the  average  American  and  provide 
the  basic  services  and  functions  of  gov- 
ernment—are left  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  burden. 

Unless  we  make  deeper  cuts  in  the 
budget  than  those  that  are  now  seri- 
ously proposed,  the  anticipated  budget 
deficit  projected  by  OMB  Director  Jim 
Miller  in  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  hearing  last  Wednesday 
will  be  at  least  $20  billion  in  excess  of 
the  deficit  target  of  $144  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  Suppose  we  allow  the 
new  priorities  set  by  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  to  stand,  and  we  fix  the  auto- 
matic trigger  so  that  it  is  constitution- 
al. Then  a  sequester  order  of  $20  bil- 
lion or  more  will  mean  that  the  basic 
programs  and  services  of  Government 
that  I've  mentioned  will  take  a  budget 
cut  of  as  much  as  double  what  would 
have  been  the  case  had  all  domestic 
programs  been  treated  equally. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  major  cuts 
in  many  of  the  Government's  basic 
programs  simply  can't  be  sustained.  In 
law  enforcement  and  drug  interdic- 
tion, in  tax  collection,  air  traffic 
safety,  for  example,  we  know  that  fur- 
ther cuts  there  cannot  be  allowed.  And 
we  won't  allow  them.  In  fact,  we'll  be 
back  here  adding  on  to  those  programs 
and  many  others  in  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
discipline  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings process  as  it  was  finally  worked 
out  last  year  is  no  real  discipline  at  all. 
Instead  of  encouraging  us  to  make  the 
hard  choices  on  where  to  cut  the 
budget,  it  is  an  incentive  for  many 
Members  of  Congress  to  do  nothing 
about  reducing  the  deficit  and  an  in- 
centive for  some  Members  to  bring  in 
proposals  for  additional  exemptions. 

Ultimately,  we  are  the  ones  elected 
to  make  the  hard  choices  on  cutting 
spending  to  reduce  the  deficit.  I  stand 
ready  to  make  those  choices.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  so  much  of  the  budget 
has  already  been  exempted  from  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  process, 

fixing  what  the  Supreme  Court  found 
to  be  wrong  with  the  law  only  makes 
those  choices  harder,  not  easier.  For 
that  reason  I  plan  to  vote  against  the 
amendment.* 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  opposed  to 
further  changes  in  our  budget  proce- 
dures which  would  transfer  authority 
to  implement  automatic  spending  cuts 
to    the    Office    of    Management    and 


Budget.  As  an  original  and  continuing 
supporter  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings deficit  reduction  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve the  essential  elements  of  that  law 
remain  in  effect.  And,  I  believe  that 
the  responsibility  for  implementing 
the  required  budget  cuts  appropriately 
rests  with  Congress. 

Last  December,  Congress  approved 
in  the  Gramm-Rudman  bill  a  mecha- 
nism that  included  the  threat  of  auto- 
matic across-the-board  spending  cuts 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  when  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches 
were  paralyzed  by  indecision  and 
unable— or  unwilling— to  do  so. 

The  constitutionality  of  that  law 
was  challenged  as  soon  as  President 
Reagan  signed  it— by  the  Justice  De- 
partment as  well  as  some  Members  of 
Congress.  The  Justice  Department 
challenged  it  on  the  grouncGs  that  it 
gave  executive  branch  powers  to  an  of- 
ficial who  is  not  responsible  to  the 
I*resident— the  Comptroller  General. 
The  congressional  challenge  rested  on 
the  delegation  of  spending  power  away 
from  Congress. 

But  the  bill's  sponsors  said  that  even 
if  that  "trigger"  cutting  mechanism 
were  invalidated  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  bill  would  still  work,  be- 
cause it  contained  specific  triggering 
language  instructing  Congress  to  put 
the  cuts  into  effect— an  action  whose 
constitutionality  is  beyond  question. 

Now  the  Court  has  invalidated  that 
trigger  mechanism.  But,  despite  the 
existence  of  a  constitutionality  unas- 
sailable way  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  law,  its  sponsors  are  back  before 
us,  with  yet  another  approach  to  the 
problem. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  this.  The 
law  requires  two  offices— CBO  and 
OMB— to  submit  their  numerical  esti- 
mates of  the  cuts  needed  and  then  it 
requires  Congress  to  approve  those  es- 
timates. 

This  procedure  works.  It  worked  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  when  the  Congress  ap- 
proved $12  billion  of  cuts  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  had  invalidated. 
The  two  offices  in  question  submitted 
their  numbers,  a  joint  budget  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  reviewed  them  and 
reported  back  to  the  Congress,  as  is 
normal,  and  the  Congress  voted. 

One  minor  modification  has  been 
suggested,  which  is  to  have  GAO  audit 
the  numbers  before  they  are  returned 
to  Congress  for  action.  That  seems  to 
me  a  sensible  additional  precautionary 
step  to  take  so  that  the  final  numeri- 
cal estimates  are  as  sound  as  honest 
accounting  can  make  them. 

But  with  or  without  that  additional 
audit,  the  remaining  trigger  language 
still  exists  and  the  law  still  stands.  As 
it  stands,  it  leaves  responsibility  for 
cutting  the  budget  where  it  has  been 
and  should  stay— with  the  Congress,  as 
the  Constitution  requires.  The  specific 
requirements  written  into  the  law  are 
designed    to    expedite    congressional 


action,  to  prevent  delaying  motions 
and  filibusters  and  to  curtail  the  posi- 
bility  of  dilatory  amendments. 

The  timetable  for  reaching  a  final 
agreement  on  the  numbers  remains  in 
place.  The  expertise  of  the  various 
budgetary  offices  involved  remains 
available  to  guide  the  Congress. 

And  the  fundamental  constitutional 
responsibilities  can  be  fulfilled  as  they 
should. 

As  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of 
Gramm-Rudman  said  the  day  after 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled.  95  percent 
of  the  law,  including  the  cutting  mech- 
anism, remains  in  place. 

I  see  no  defensible  rationale  for  the 
proposal  that  we  now  gratuitously 
hand  over  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  a  discretionary 
budget  cutting  function  which  the 
Congress  itself  can  and,  constitutional- 
ly, should  perform. 

There  is  a  rationale  for  doing  so, 
which  is  to  insulate  the  Congress  from 
the  results  of  its  votes.  But  it  is  not  a 
rationale  I  would  describe  as  defensi- 
ble. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has,  for  the  past  5  years  and 
more,  under  Mr.  David  Stockman  and 
his  successors,  consistently  issued  eco- 
nomic predictions  and  predicted 
budget  deficits  keyed  to  the  political 
needs  of  the  executive  branch,  not  the 
economic  realities  facing  the  Nation. 

This  year  alone,  the  President's 
budget,  which  the  OMB  prepares,  un- 
derestimated the  effect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's spending  so  that  it  showed  a 
paper  deficit  $17  billion  lower  than 
the  budget  would  have  produced. 

This  kind  of  politicized  manipulation 
of  outlay  rates  and  deficiency  pay- 
ments allows  the  President  to  make 
politically  popular  statements  against 
higher  taxes  and  wasteful  spending, 
and  for  popular  programs  and  for  a 
strong  defense. 

But  it  is  not  responsible  budgeting. 
And  by  now  everyone  in  the  country 
knows  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  for  the  sake  of 
short-term  political  relief  we  should 
hand  over  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  the  power  to  exer- 
cise its  discretion  over  the  domestic 
and  defense  programs  covered  by  the 
Granun-Rudman  law. 

We  do  not  need  to  do  so  in  order  to 
keep  the  promise  to  hold  the  deficit  on 
a  downward  path.  We  can  pass  a  reso- 
lution ordering  the  automatic  cuts  by 
voting.  And  the  President  can  accept 
the  budget  discipline  by  signing  such  a 
resolution  into  law. 

That  is  the  way  we  should  proceed. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
October,  when  the  Senate  first  debat- 
ed Gramm-Rudman,  I  argued  that  if 
the  proposal  became  law  it  would  be 
an  action  we  would  all  live  to  regret.  I 
feel  no  differently  about  the  modifica- 
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tion  to  Gramm-Rudman  that  is  now 
before  us. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  original  Gramm- 
Rudman  was  unconstitutional.  Under 
the  original  act  passed  last  October,  if 
the  deficit  targets  were  not  reached 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
would  Issue  reports  to  the  Comptroller 
General  that  outlined  the  spending 
cuts  that  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  targets.  The  Comptroller  General 
would  review  these  reports,  make 
changes  when  there  were  disagree- 
ments between  CBO  and  OMB,  and 
would  issue  a  report  to  the  President, 
who  then  would  issue  the  sequester 
order  based  on  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report.  This  last  step  was  held 
unconstitutional  because  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, as  an  agent  of  the  Congress  and 
not  the  executive  branch,  could  not  be 
empowered  to  direct  the  President  to 
act. 

To  remedy  the  situation.  Senators 
Gramm,  Rodman,  and  Hollings  have 
offered  an  amendment— called  GRH 
II— that  adds  one  additional  step  to 
the  process:  The  Comptroller  General 
report  would  go  to  the  head  of  OMB 
who,  in  turn,  would  issue  the  Presi- 
dent's sequester  order.  The  sponsors 
argue  that  the  OMB  Director's  role  is 
merely  green  eyeshade— that  he  must 
make  the  across-the-board  cuts  with 
strict  adherence  to  a  rigid  formula  set 
out  in  the  law. 

How  much  additional  power  does 
GRH  II  shift  to  the  executive?  No  one 
knows  for  sure.  The  sponsors  argue 
that  no  further  power  is  shifted  to  the 
executive— that  the  safeguards  that 
are  included  in  GRH  II  are  sufficient 
to  tie  the  administration's  hands.  But 
I'm  not  so  sure.  The  OMB  has  shown 
us  time  and  time  again  over  the  past 
few  years  that  it  is  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  subvert  congressional  intent  if 
it  believes  that  it  has  even  the  slight- 
est legal  right  to  do  so.  And  given  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  was  present- 
ed to  this  body  just  a  few  hours  ago,  I 
seriously  doubt  that  anyone  has 
thought  through  all  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  changes  proposed. 

Mr.  President,  last  October  I  argued 
that  Gramm-Rudman  represented  a 
sizable  shift  of  power  from  the  legisla- 
tive to  the  executive  branch— a  shift 
that  gives  the  President  greater  power 
in  his  ongoing  efforts  to  relegate  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  status  it 
held  under  Herbert  Hoover.  I  also 
argued  that  Gramm-Rudman  was  a 
mindless  pursuit  of  a  dubious  econom- 
ic objective— a  balanced  budget  in 
1991.  And  I  argued  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  posturing  at  its  worst— a 
procedural  answer  to  a  substantive 
problem. 

Does  the  modification  now  before  us 
do  anything  to  meet  the  concerns  I  ex- 
pressed last  October?  No;  it  does  not. 


Does  the  modification  now  before  us 
give  the  President  more  control  or  less 
control  over  the  sequester  process? 
Clearly  not  less  control— and  I  would 
argue  that  it  most  likely  cedes  more 
control  to  the  executive  branch  since 
the  OMB  will  have  greater  autonomy 
than  under  current  law.  Given  these 
facts,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  reason 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  Gramm-Rudman  II  is 
no  better  than  Gramm-Rudman  I— 
indeed  it  may  be  a  great  deal  worse.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it.  As  I 
said  last  October,  adoption  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  legislation 
will  be  an  action  we  will  all  live  to 
regret. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  a  vote  for  deficit  reduction.  It  is 
likewise  not  a  vote  for  a  minor  change, 
as  it  has  been  billed.  It  is  not  a  vote  in- 
volving some  innocuous  green  eye- 
shade  report,  as  has  been  advertised. 

Instead,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
rather  serious  vote  that  I  hope  this 
body  does  not  take  lightly. 

If  a  sequester  is  to  be  made,  the 
issue  here  is  who  will  arbitrate  those 
cuts:  The  legislative  branch  or  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

This  amendment  unduly  grants  au- 
thority of  such  arbitration  to  the  exec- 
utive branch.  That  authority  presently 
exists  with  Congress. 

From  my  own  perspective,  OMB  has 
been  an  enemy  of  the  farmer  and  a 
protector  of  the  Pentagon.  In  many 
ways,  it  is  the  keeper  of  the  king's  se- 
crets. I  would  not  want  OMB  to  have 
any  more  autonomy  over  those  areas 
than  it  already  has.  I  cannot  believe 
this  body  would  grant  such  discretion 
either. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  law  is  already 
equipped  with  a  fallback  provision  to 
enforce  deficit  reduction,  and  it  does 
so  without  mitigating  congressional 
powers.  So  this  is  not  a  deficit  reduc- 
tion vote. 

The  real  question  on  this  amend- 
ment is  how  a  sequester  will  be  en- 
forced. Do  we  want  the  Pentagon's 
friends  and  the  farmers'  foes  arbitrat- 
ing those  cuts,  or  do  we  want  the  dis- 
cretion to  remain  with  the  Congress, 
where  it  belongs  and  where  it  was 
when  the  Comptroller  General  was 
originally  designated. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  Congress  took  a  dramatic  step 
toward  addressing  what  many  contend 
is  the  most  serious  and  potentially 
devastating  problem  facing  our  nation- 
al economy.  I  am,  of  course,  referring 
to  the  budget  deficit. 

In  December  we  passed  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985,  more  popularly 
known  as  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  Act.  In  its  most  basic  terms,  the 
act  provides  a  mechanism  for  forcing 
both  Congress  and  the  President  to 
face  up  to  the  grave  consequences  of  a 


national  deficit  out  of  control.  I  joined 
74  other  Senators  in  this  body  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  As  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  for  the  past 
10  years  I  am  extremely  cognizant  of 
the  adverse  economic  consequences  of 
a  rapidly  accumulating  debt  burden. 

The  explosion  of  debt  accumulation 
which  has  occurred  over  the  past  6 
years,  however,  is  historically  unprece- 
dented and  staggering.  The  current 
costs  in  economic  terms  is  bad  enough, 
but  the  costs  to  future  generations  is 
shameful. 

For  these  reasons,  a  bold,  dramatic, 
and  effective  action  was  needed.  The 
Granmi-Rudman-Hollings  prescrip- 
tion, as  distasteful  as  the  medicine 
may  have  been,  appeared  to  be  the 
only  cure.  The  process  for  deficit  re- 
duction, including  an  automatic  trig- 
ger for  the  sequestration  of  spending 
funds,  embodied  in  this  legislation  was 
deliberate  and  responsible. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  in  the  legislation  was 
the  section  of  the  bill  establishing  a 
fallback  procedure  for  ensuring  effec- 
tive deficit  reduction  in  the  event  that 
the  Comptroller  General's  involve- 
ment in  the  process  would  be  invali- 
dated by  the  courts.  Indeed,  just  1 
month  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
could  not  act  as  the  final  arbiter  on 
any  differences  which  might  arise  be- 
tween the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  with  respect  to  deficit  projec- 
tions for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

Thus,  the  fallback  provision  envi- 
sioned in  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lingo  legislation  has  become  the  opera- 
tive procedure  for  ensuring  effective 
deficit  reduction.  The  fallback  proce- 
dure, which  establishes  a  temporary 
Joint  Committee  on  Deficit  Reduction 
comprised  of  members  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees, 
keeps  the  pressure  on  attempts  to 
bring  the  deficit  down.  It  is  an  inge- 
nious device  meant  to  keep  Congress' 
and  the  President's  feet  to  the  fire. 

Yet  we  now  are  witnessing  attempts 
to  modify  the  original  intent  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  by  enhanc- 
ing the  significance  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
in  making  the  final  determination  on 
the  exact  level  of  cuts  involved  in  any 
potential  sequestration.  This,  I  would 
argue,  perverts  the  original  intention 
of  the  legislation. 

One  could  go  on  at  length  retracing 
the  track  record  of  OMB's  economic 
projections  over  the  past  few  years.  It 
is  not  very  impressive.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
missions of  former  Budget  Director 
David  Stockman,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished memoirs  "The  Triumph  of  Poli- 
tics." should  give  those  of  us  up  here 
serious  reservations  about  handing 
over  such  power  to  this  agency.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Ernest  Gellhom.  the 


former  dean  of  Case  Western  Reserve 
Law  School  and  a  preeminent  consti- 
tutional scholar,  best  expressed  the 
apprehension  that  many  of  us  have  re- 
garding this  matter  during  his  testimo- 
ny last  week  before  the  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  hearing  on 
possible  legislative  responses  to 
Bowsher  versus  Synar  by  saying  that 
'it  is  a  bit  *  *  *  like  having  the  batter 
determine  whether  or  not  the  pitch  is 
a  ball  or  a  strike."  The  analogy  is  a 
pertinent  one.  One  could  only  imagine 
that  under  such  a  scenario  the  strike- 
out to  walk  ratio,  a  statistic  routinely 
kept  by  baseball  afficiandos,  would 
become  totally  irrelevant. 

Likewise,  to  allow  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  the  final  ar- 
biter on  spending  decisions  and  eco- 
nomic projections  seems  to  me  to  be 
courting  disaster.  It  is  not  that  I  do 
not  trust  Mr.  Miller,  the  current 
Budget  Director.  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
an  individual  of  the  highest  character 
and  integrity.  But  to  abandon  the 
original  intent  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  of  having  an  impartial  and 
objective  arbiter  and  replace  him  with 
an  active  participant  in  the  early  deci- 
sional process  simply  sows  the  seeds  of 
temptation. 

Why  even  run  the  risk  of  contami- 
nating the  process  when  a  viable  alter- 
native, namely  the  fallback  provision, 
already  exists  in  the  legislation?  Why 
tempt  fate?  Have  we  not  difficulty 
enough  in  the  battling  the  deficit 
without  further  complicating  the  proc- 
ess? 

Here  we  go  again,  acting  on  legisla- 
tion of  great  significance  with  only  the 
vaguest  notion  of  the  potential  conse- 
quences that  such  action  may  create. 
We  have  only  received  a  summary  of 
this  compromise  just  moments  ago. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  place  ex- 
traordinary powers  for  fiscal  priority- 
setting  in  the  hands  of  an  unelected 
bureaucrat  beholden  to  a  President 
who  has  presided  over  the  largest  ac- 
cumulation of  debt  in  history.  The 
President's  budget  priorities  have  been 
rejected  time  and  time  again.  Now,  we 
are  asking  a  bureaucratic  arm  of  the 
executive  branch  to  be  the  final  arbi- 
ter on  economic  projections  and 
spending  decisions  for  the  next  5 
years. 

We  are  effectively  creating  a  proce- 
dure where  a  two-thirds  vote  could  be 
required  to  override  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor. This  would  happen  if  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  were  to 
change  economic  assumptions  which 
might  reflect  unrealistic  economic 
growth  or  erroneous  unemployment  or 
predictions  of  lower  interest  rates 
than  are  reasonable  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  deficit.  If 
Congress  then  voted  to  change  those 
assumptions  to  reflect  more  realistic 
circumstances,  those  changes  could 
then  be  vetoed  by  the  President.  At 
this  point,  it  would  effectively  require 


a  two-thrids  majority  of  both  Houses 
to  override  the  assumptions  of  the 
Budget  Director.  This  would  be  an  ex- 
traordinary delegation  of  power  to  an 
unelected  bureaucratic  arm  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Further  we  have  held  no  hearing  on 
this  matter.  Thus,  we  know  very  little 
of  any  adverse  consequences  the  legis- 
lation may  initiate.  Another  nagging 
question  is  the  fact  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  guarantee  that  this  provision 
is  any  more  constitutional  than  the 
provision  it  is  designed  to  replace. 

These  questions  have  not  been  ad- 
dressed to  this  Senator's  satisfaction. 
Furthermore,  a  major  appeal  of  the 
original  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  leg- 
islation was  its  simplicity.  The  fallback 
provision  was  included  in  the  original 
legislation  for  a  reason.  That  reason 
was  made  clear  in  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  last  month.  Last  December  we 
made  an  agreement.  It  passed  this 
body  by  a  vote  of  75  to  24.  Now  is  the 
time  to  abide  by  that  agreement.  Now 
is  not  the  time  to  change  course  on 
our  commitment  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Time  is  wasting,  and  time  is  money. 
Each  day  we  spend  more  than  $500 
million  in  interest  payments.  While 
the  sands  of  time  and  the  stream  of 
dollars  continues  to  run  out,  we  stand 
by  idly  awaiting  further  refinements 
and  modifications  of  the  most  effec- 
tive deficit-reduction  effort  we  have 
seen  around  here  in  years.  Let's  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  Senate.  Let's 
abide  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Adhere 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  Act,  including  the 
fallback  provision.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  waste  any  more  time. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  so-called 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  modified  fix 
to  the  end-of-year  sequester  problem 
that  has  been  prompted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  overturning  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
trigger  mechanism  for  making  auto- 
matic spending  cuts.  Let  me  quickly 
say  at  the  outset  that  the  modifica- 
tions that  have  been  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Chiles  and  the  other  members  of 
the  working  group  are  a  substantial 
improvement  over  the  underlying 
amendment  offered  by  the  authors  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  and  help  re- 
strict the  discretion  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  However, 
the  bottom  line  is  that  the  Senate  is 
proposing  to  turn  over  to  OMB,  even 
with  the  proposed  restrictions,  a  func- 
tion that  is  properly  and  constitution- 
ally the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  To  give  OMB 
any  new  authority  beyond  their  cur- 
rent duties  is  an  abdication  by  the 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  role  in 
the  budget  and  appropriations  process. 
Mr.  President,  one  only  needs  to 
dust  off  the  legislative  history  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  to  note  that 
Members  of  both  parties  in  both  the 


House  and  Senate  were  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  sequestration  budget- 
cutting  powers  not  be  handed  over  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
alone.  Thus  the  law  was  configured  to 
include  a  significant  role  for  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Although  the 
GAO  role  in  the  final  sequester  order 
has  been  preempted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Bowsher  versus 
Synar,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
concerns  that  prompted  Congress  and 
the  President  to  approve  a  substantial 
role  for  an  independent  agency  of  the 
Congress  to  serve  as  a  meaningful 
counterweight  to  OMB— an  agency 
that  is  perhaps  the  most  politically 
propelled  agency  in  the  entire  admin- 
istration. Even  the  restrictions  pro- 
posed in  the  modified  "fix"  plan  fail  to 
cover  the  fact  that  OMB  is  being  given 
a  bigger— not  smaller— role  to  play  in 
the  final  sequestration  game  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year.  In  my  judg- 
ment, that  is  a  mistaike. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  arguments  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  Senator  Domenici,  and 
the  sponsors  of  the  original  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law.  They  have 
made  an  interesting  case  for  the  modi- 
fied fix  which  essentially  substitutes 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
into  the  slot  previously  held  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Senator 
Domenici  and  the  three  authors  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law  seem  to 
have  great  confidence  in  OMB  and 
their  ability  to  offer  objective,  nonpar- 
tisan economic  and  fiscal  data  to  the 
Congress  and  to  execute  the  new. 
modified  fall-back  mechanism  being 
discussed  on  the  floor  today.  The 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
talked  with  confidence  about  OMB;s 
track  record  on  making  economic  as- 
sumptions. The  authors  talked  with 
confidence  about  how  OMB  would  be 
saddled  with  new  restrictions  con- 
tained in  this  modified  fix  that  would 
keep  the  OMB  on  the  straight  and 
narrow.  My  feeling  is  that  if  we  are  all 
so  confident  that  OMB  will  do  the  ob- 
jective, effective,  nonpartisan,  accu- 
rate job  of  calculating  and  executing 
the  fall  sequester,  then  why  have  we 
spent  nearly  1  week,  behind  the  scenes 
crafting  a  straitjacket  to  place  on  the 
OMB  in  its  new  role?  The  answer  is 
that  none  of  us  trust  the  OMB  to 
make  objective  analyses  of  the  deficit 
situation;  nor  to  keep  politics  or  the 
administration's  fiscal  agenda  out  of 
the  sequestration  process;  nor  to  give 
the  Congress  the  type  of  nonpartisan, 
even-handed  approach  to  making  the 
cuts  in  critical  national  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  that  were  envi- 
sioned when  GAO  was  given  the  role 
that  has  now  failed  constitutional 
muster.  Speaking  as  a  Senator  who  op- 
posed the  conference  report  on 
Granmi-Rudman-Hollings  and  contin- 
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ues  to  oppose  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law,  I  felt  uncomfortable 
with  the  automatic  trigger  built  into 
the  Oramm-Rudman  bill.  But  I  must 
admit  I  felt  more  comfortable  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  being  in 
the  equation  than  I  do  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  being 
handed  the  torch  under  the  modified 
fix  propoaal  before  the  Senate.  OAO 
wai  a  safeguard  built  into  the  original 
Gramm-Rudman-HolUngfl  bill  to  give 
the  CongreM,  presumably,  the  type  of 
objectivity  and  accountability  that  is 
conspicuously  absent  now  under  the 
new  OMB  plan. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  Senator  Grahm 
said  on  the  floor  today,  this  is  an  im- 
perfect system  within  which  we  must 
all  work  to  try  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
However,  I  for  one  am  not  willing  to 
take  the  risk  that  somehow  OMB  is 
the  right  choice  to  make  these  impor- 
tant economic  and  fiscal  decisions.  I 
am  also  not  convinced  that  the  imper- 
fect existing,  fall-back  mechanism 
that,  for  better  or  worse,  allows  the 
Congress  to  make  the  cuts  to  achieve 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit 
targets,  won't  work.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  made  a  reason- 
able proposal  to  let  the  existing  fall- 
back system  contained  in  Public  Law 
99-177  rise  or  fall  on  its  own  perform- 
ance for  the  time  being,  and  to  let  the 
Congress  put  its  shoulder  to  the  grind- 
stone to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  deficit  targets.  Obviously,  a 
large  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  do  not  believe  that  the  mecha- 
nism that  was  good  enough  for  the 
country  less  than  a  year  ago,  is  still  a 
sufficient  safeguard  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. The  same  authors  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  who  sang  the 
praises  of  the  bill  a  few  short  months 
ago  are  now  saying  we  need  to  put 
OMB  more  deeply  into  the  fray  and 
give  them  new  powers  to  set  our 
course  for  meeting  the  deficit  targets 
under  current  law.  I  don't  really  buy 
that  and,  frankly,  I  would  be  willing  to 
bet  that  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of 
the  authors  of  Gramm-Rudman,  they 
don't  buy  it  either. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  for 
this  Senator  is  that  I  am  not  willing  to 
take  the  risk  that  even  a  watered- 
down  role  for  OMB  in  the  final  seques- 
ter process  is  acceptable.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  want  to  place  my  bets  on  OMB 
that  their  economic  and  deficit  as- 
sumptions are  the  ones  that  we  should 
rely  on  to  make  deep  cuts  in  veterans 
programs;  housing  programs;  drug  en- 
forcement; or  programs  that  help  the 
elderly  or  hungry.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  voters  of  this  country  who  elected 
us  to  tackle  these  tough  economic  and 
fiscal  matters  want  a  nonelected,  exec- 
utive branch  agency  to  be  a  quarter- 
back of  our  deficit  reduction  team. 
And  I  am  not  so  sure  that  even  the 
supporters    of    Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 


lings are  willing  to  bet  the  ranch  that 
OMB  will  give  us  the  objective,  accu- 
rate economic  and  fiscal  data  that  will 
help  to  achieve  the  deficit  reduction 
objectives  contained  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law.  The  authors  of 
this  amendment  and  the  so-called 
modified  fix  have  openly  recognized 
the  dangers  of  turning  iubitantial  new 
powers  over  to  OMB  by  crafting  the 
modifications  to  the  sequestration 
process  that  are  before  us  now.  They 
know  that  OMB  has  a  long  and  taint- 
ed history  of  playing  games  with  the 
budget  and  Juggling  budget  numbers 
to  achieve  political  objectives.  Even 
former  OMB  Director.  David  Stock- 
man, acknowledged  this  ploy  in  his 
much-heraled  expose  on  the  Reagan 
administration.  OMB's  history  of  se- 
lective budgeting  and  economic  fore- 
casting has  transcended  several  admin- 
istrations and  undoubtedly  will  contin- 
ue in  future  administrations.  In  fact, 
the  authors  of  the  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974  had 
the  foresight  13  years  ago  to  create  a 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  the  objective,  non- 
partisan economic  and  fiscal  informa- 
tion that  was  virtually  nonexistent  at 
OMB  during  the  administrations  of 
the  late  196C's  and  early  1970's. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the 
effort  that  Senator  Chiles  and  others 
have  made  to  fix  the  automatic  trigger 
mechanism.  His  role  in  crafting  this 
modification  is  almost  enough  to  con- 
vince this  Senator  that  the  fix  might 
work.  But  the  inherent  risk  of  giving 
OMB  these  new  powers,  even  restrict- 
ed powers,  is  too  great  and  the  poten- 
tial costs  too  high  for  this  Senator  to 
bear.  For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the 
amendment  as  modified  and  urge  its 
defeat. 

GRAMM-RUDMAN-HOLLINGS  Ii:  A  NEW  DISASTER 
WAITING  TO  HAPPEN 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  here 
we  go  again.  This  debate  on  the  so- 
called  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  "fix" 
has  almost  the  same  constitutional  dif- 
ficulty as  when  the  idea  was  brought 
up  last  October.  This  time  we  have 
had  one  hearing  on  the  subject.  That 
hearing  was  last  week.  One  day  of 
hearings  on  a  measure— more  proper- 
ly, a  moving  target— that  had  never 
been  introduced  is  ludicrous.  In  fact, 
the  "fix"  has  continued  to  be  a  moving 
target  as  a  handful  of  Senators  have 
sat  in  a  backroom  for  the  past  several 
days  trying  to  fix  the  "fix."  In  particu- 
lar this  body  needs  to  know  how  this 
will  affect  the  Constitution.  This  is 
the  very  same  problem  that  we  ran 
into  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  I 
and  now  we  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  view.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  Senate  considered  the  bal- 
anced budget  constitutional  amend- 
ment. That  amendment  and  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  legislation 
both  significantly  impact  the  Consti- 
tution. We  at  least  had  the  benefit  of 


the  committee  process  being  exercised 
with  the  balanced  budget  constitution- 
al amendment.  With  careful  examina- 
tion of  that  amendment,  the  Senate 
chose  to  defeat  it.  I  think  the  same 
fate  would  await  the  Oramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  II  amendment,  should  the 
current  time  pressures  be  removed. 

There  are  Important  questions  that 
need  well  thought-out  answers.  First, 
is  the  fix  that  we  have  before  us  care- 
fully crafted? 

First.  What  is  the  Senate  legal  coun- 
sel's opinion,  since  the  legal  counsel 
was  Involved  in  Bowsher  versus  Synar? 

Second.  What  is  the  attorney  Gener- 
al's opinion  of  this  fix?  Will  the  Presi- 
dent once  again  turn  his  back  on  the 
balanced  budget  legislation  if  it  should 
become  law  as  he  did  with  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  I? 

Third.  Does  Congress  understand 
fully  the  ramifications  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  July  7  decision? 

The  delegation  problem  is  still  unre- 
solved. Contrary  to  what  some  would 
have  us  believe,  five  Justices  specifical- 
ly did  not  address  the  question  of 
whether  Congress  was  upsetting  the 
carefully  crafted  balance  of  power  our 
Founding  Fathers  intended. 

With  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II. 
new  questions  arise  as  to  the  blurring 
of  lines  of  constitutional  responsibility 
for  budgeting.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  still  take  their  "snap- 
shots". They  compile  an  economic 
report  that  is  forwarded  to  the  Comp- 
troller General.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral produces  a  report  of  Ijiow  to 
reduce  the  deficit  (within  the  i across- 
the-board  provisions  of  the  act)  should 
the  estimated  deficit  exceed  the  target 
by  $10  billion.  All  of  this  is  just  the 
way  the  sequestration  process  worked 
before.  Enter  the  new  step  in  the  proc- 
ess—the Comptroller  General  for- 
wards his  report  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  process  is  muddled  now  and  will 
get  even  more  muddled  with  the  extra 
step.  Simply  stated.  OMB  and  CBO 
report  to  GAO  who  reports  to  OMB. 
Now,  if  that  is  not  muddling  the  lines 
of  delegation,  I  don't  know  what  is. 
We  have  the  OMB  at  the  front  end 
and  the  back  end  of  this  process  with 
two  congressional  entities  in  the 
middle.  OMB  gets  another  chance  in 
preparation  of  the  final  sequester 
order  that  takes  effect  in  October. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
OMB  Director's  report  must  give  "due 
regard  for  the  data,  assumptions,  and 
methodologies  used  in  reaching  the 
conclusions"  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report.  I  understand  that  this 
language  was  included  in  order  to 
avoid  running  afoul  of  the  Bowsher 
versus  Synar  decision.  The  Court  ruled 
that  the  language  "due  regard"  antici- 
pated that  the  Comptroller  General 
would  deviate  from  OMB  and  CBO's 


reports.  Now  this  wiggle  room  is  being 
intentionally  implied  to  the  Director 
of  OMB.  Do  my  colleagues  understand 
that  they  are  voting  on  this  independ- 
ence for  the  OMB  Director? 

Last  week,  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  argued  that  they  had  pre- 
vented the  OMB  from  "cooking"  the 
numbers  by  requiring  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OMB  "shall  explain  fully 
any  differences  between  the  contents 
of  such  report  and  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General."  Given  the 
Agency's  history,  especially  in  the  past 
6  years,  who  believes  that  OMB  will 
give  such  due  regard? 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  have  seen  first-hand  how 
the  OMB  Director  has  disregarded 
clear  language  about  how  to  spend  the 
Nation's  money.  I  think  that  every 
other  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
chairman  can  cite  examples  of  OMB's 
thumbing  its  nose  at  what  is  clearly 
Congress'  intent.  One  recent  example 
is  that  Congress  chose  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Program.  A  rescission  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress on  this  program.  Without  affir- 
mation after  45  days,  OMB  must 
spend  the  money  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  law.  Has  OMB  done  that?  No. 
OMB  has  until  September  30  to  spend 
the  money  and  in  the  meantime  the 
program  suffers  from  the  game  of 
chicken  that  OMB  forces  us  to  play.  I 
can  cite  other  examples,  but  I'll  stop 
here. 

This  week,  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  have  conceded  this  point 
that  the  OMB  would  have  too  much 
discretion.  To  fix  the  "fix,"  the  spon- 
sors have  added  yet  another  step  to 
the  complicated  process  described 
above.  If  Congress  does  not  like 
OMB's  economic  assumptions,  it  can 
set  its  own  by  joint  resolution.  Of 
course,  the  President  will  have  to  sign 
the  resolution.  This  fix  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  II  demonstrates  why 
the  original  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
was  a  bad  idea.  We  are  like  the  little 
Dutch  boy  with  our  finger  in  the  dike. 
Only  in  our  case,  the  number  of  holes 
in  this  legislation  exceeds  the  number 
of  fingers. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  this 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
exempting  the  economic  data,  assump- 
tions, and  methodologies  in  computing 
the  base  levels  of  total  revenues  and 
total  budget  outlays  used  by  the  OMB 
Director  from  review  in  any  judicial  or 
administrative  proceeding.  First,  Con- 
gress abdicates  its  budgeting  responsi- 
bility to  the  executive  branch  and 
then  Congress  says  further  we  don't 
even  want  the  responsibility  of  over- 
seeing whether  you  are  carrying  out 
this  law  or  not.  This  is  insanity.  • 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  ever  since  the 
Congress  passed  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985  in  December,  we  have  been  in- 
volved  in   litigation.   Bowsher  versus 


Synar  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
While  there  might  not  be  Judicial 
standing  on  the  grounds  of  "cooked" 
numbers,  others  will  bring  legitimate 
lawsuits  and  Congress  will  spend  yet 
more  time  holding  its  breath  and  wait- 
ing for  the  latest  Supreme  Court  pro- 
nouncement about  putting  the  Consti- 
tution on  automatic  pilot.  In  the 
meantime,  the  budget  and  appropria- 
tions processes  are  snarled  to  the 
point  that  this  year  we  may  Just  have 
a  continuing  resolution  with  all  13  ap- 
propriations bills  in  it.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  make  any  kind  of  responsible 
budgeting  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II  will  have 
the  same  if  not  worse  result  as 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  I:  litigation 
rather  than  legislation.  The  law 
should  be  repealed  so  that  Congress 
can  get  on  with  the  business  of  legisla- 
tion. 

GRAMM-RUDMAN-HOLLINGS  II 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  first,  there  was 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  Now,  we 
have  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II.  In 
Hollywood,  when  a  movie  is  a  hit, 
when  it  opens  to  rave  reviews,  they 
bring  out  a  sequel.  But  that  is  not  the 
case  here.  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
was  a  bomb.  It  bombed  at  the  Su- 
preme Court.  And  it  is  bombing  with 
the  public.  Yet,  now  we  have  the 
sequel.  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II. 
Who  knows?  Next  year,  we  may  have 
Granmi-Rudman-Hollings  returns. 
Then  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings'  next 
adventure. 

Mr.  President,  what  was  wrong  with 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  I  is  wrong 
with  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II. 
Putting  it  in  a  new  package  does  not 
make  it  better. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  oppose  this 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  process,  I 
support  deficit  reduction.  We  should 
act  now  to  reduce  deficit  spending.  We 
did  adopt  a  budget  resolution  in  this 
Congress.  It  brings  the  budget  deficit 
down  below  $144  billion.  That's  our 
budget.  And  we  should  meet  it.  And  I 
am  willing  to  work  to  meet  it. 

But  not  with  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. Not  with  a  process  that  provides 
for  mindless,  automatic,  across-the- 
board  cuts  as  a  solution  to  deficits. 

I  oppose  Gramm-Rudman  II  because 
instead  of  setting  budget  priorities,  it 
would  avoid  them. 

I  oppose  Gramm-Rudman  II  because 
instead  of  ensuring  continued  econom- 
ic growth,  it  could,  by  forcing  cuts 
even  during  an  economic  slowdown,  in- 
crea-se  the  chances  of  economic  con- 
traction and  recession. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  something 
very  interesting  about  the  debate  so 
far.  When  Gramm-Rudman  II  was 
before  us,  an  argument  was  made,  over 
and  over  again.   It  was  argued  that 


across  the  board  cuts  would  not 
happen.  They  were  an  action-forcing 
mechanism.  They  would  be  so  terrible 
that  Congress  would  be  forced  to  act. 
The  President  would  be  forced  to  act. 
When  Oramm-Rudman  I  was  before 
us,  the  proponents  willingly  agreed 
that  across-the-board  cuts  were  bad. 
They  were  the  wrong  way  to  govern. 
So  wrong  that  we  would  not  let  It 
happen. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  such  cut  hu 
been  made.  The  cuts  have  been  made 
that  were  not  supposed  to  be  made.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  holdup  man  who 
goes  into  a  liquor  store,  and  when  the 
cashier  flinches,  he  shoots.  He  says  he 
did  not  meant  to  use  the  gun.  He  says 
he  took  the  gun  in,  but  he  did  not 
mean  to  use  it. 

Who  believes  him?  Why  did  he  take 
the  giin  in,  if  he  did  not  want  to  use  it? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  gun  has  gone  off.  It  went  off 
in  March.  And  it  could  go  off  in  Octo- 
ber. The  pretense  is  gone.  The  across- 
the-board  cuts  are  not  just  action  forc- 
ing, they  are  the  action.  The  sequester 
is  not  the  unspeakable  alternative,  it  is 
a  likely  alternative.  The  champions  of 
Gramm-Rudman  are  cleaning  the  gun 
because  they  are  ready  to  use  it.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  worse  than  a  gun  in  a 
hand.  It  is  a  spring  gun  at  the  door.  It 
is  a  spring  gun  that  Congress  would 
set  and  then  leave. 

Instead  of  forcing  the  Congress  and 
the  President  to  set  priorities  and  to 
make  decisions,  it  lets  us  avoid  them. 
If  deficits  exceed  the  targets,  and 
automatic  cuts  must  come,  they  will 
come  indiscriminately.  Cancer  re- 
search is  cut  as  deeply  as  limousines 
for  bureaucrats.  Spending  for  environ- 
mental protection  is  cut,  while  no 
effort  is  made  to  do  a  better  job  of  col- 
lecting revenues  that  are  due. 

We  would  cut  the  national  defense, 
across  the  board.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
have,  on  occasion,  argued  against  some 
of  the  Reagan  administration's  de- 
fense proposals.  I  have  opposed  some 
strategic  weapons  proposals,  the  short 
changing  of  conventional  readiness, 
and  wasteful  mismanagement  of  our 
Federal  defense  dollars.  But  the 
Gramm-Rudman  process  does  not 
impose  the  discipline  that  I  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  sought.  Instead, 
it  has  us  cut  readiness  and  convention- 
al weaponry,  and  that  is  the  Nation's 
alternative  to  nuclear  responses  when 
our  national  interests  are  threatened. 

Inaction  on  the  budget  deficit  is  un- 
acceptable. But  so  is  blind  action.  We 
are  here  to  guide  budget  policy,  not  to 
put  it  on  automatic  pilot. 

Mr.  President,  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  process  upsets  the  constitu- 
tional balance  of  power  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Presidency.  The 
amendment  sets  deficit  targets,  and  we 
need  targets.  That  is  what  the  budget 
process  is  all  about. 
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But  Gramm-Rudman-HollJngs  hands 
the  President  a  trump  card.  Congress 
could  pass  a  budget,  it  could  pass  ap- 
propriations bills,  and  a  reconciliation 
bill  that  achieved  the  target.  Yet.  the 
President  could  use  his  veto  power  and 
reject  those  congressional  efforts.  He 
could  force  a  shortfall  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion and  trigger  blind,  across-the- 
board  cuts  in  Government  programs. 

I  am  not  willing  to  hand  a  trump 
card  to  a  President  who  has  sent  the 
Congress  budget  after  budget  that 
would  have  hurt  my  State.  I  am  not 
willing  to  invite  mindless  budget  cuts— 
In  envirormiental  protection,  educa- 
tion, or  health  care— instead  of  taking 
responsible  steps  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  delegated 
power  that  this  Congress  should  exer- 
cise. Now,  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II 
would  give  that  to  the  OMB.  This  is 
the  OMB  that  sent  us  a  budget  that 
purported  to  meet  the  $144  billion 
target.  But  the  OMB  was  off.  CBO 
said  it  was  $16  billion  off.  Now,  we  are 
going  to  let  these  people  make  across- 
the-board  cuts. 

Now.  Granmi-Rudman-Hollings  has 
been  modified  to  try  to  control  OMB 
mischief.  But  these  modifications  have 
only  made  a  Baroque  process  rococo. 
To  extend  the  metaphor.  aU  this 
makes  the  old  budget  process  a  model 
of  Grecian  simplicity. 

Moreover,  with  all  these  changes, 
mischief  by  OMB  is  not  controlled.  We 
would  have  a  sequester  based  on  the 
average  of  OMB  and  CBO  economic 
forecasts.  But  OMB  could  set  its  fore- 
cast, up  or  down,  to  more  the  average 
up  or  down.  And  it  creates  a  new  pro- 
cedure: a  temporary  joint  committee 
could  report  out  its  own  economic  as- 
siunptions. 

We  would  have  a  sequester  that  as- 
sumes the  rates  of  outlay  spendout 
that  were  used  in  1986.  But  1986  is  not 
1987.  The  spendout  rates  can  change. 
But  since  we  do  not  tnist  OMB,  we  do 
not  trust  ourselves,  we  will  just  pick 
last  year's  rate.  The  only  way  that 
could  change  is  if  CBO  and  OMB 
report  different  rates.  Congress  passes 
them,  and  the  President  signs  them. 
Both  have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  one  major  flaw  in 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  I  is  still 
present  in  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
II.  The  plan  sets  the  controls  for  5 
years  and  then  walks  away  from  the 
economy.  That  is  another  major  prob- 
lem. It  takes  too  little  account  of  the 
threat  of  economic  downturns.  It  takes 
too  little  account  of  how  they  affect 
our  ability  to  reduce  Government 
spending,  or  to  increase  revenues. 

We  know  already  that  we  will  not 
see  the  growth  that  OMB  predicts. 
The  latest  GNP  figure  is  troubling:  1.1 
percent  aimual  growth  is  a  sign.  At 
what  point  do  deep  cuts  in  spending  or 
increases  in  revenues  make  a  slow- 
down into  a  situation  much  worse? 
What  if  we  have  two  quarters  of  1.1 


percent?   Mr.   President,   what   if   we 
have  three  quarters? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  comment  yesterday  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman.  He 
said  it  was  not  "economically  signifi- 
cant" that  we  hit  the  particular  target. 
He  noted  that  the  slowdown  made  it 
more  difficult. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  slow  the 
growth  in  our  mounting  debt.  We  need 
to  reduce  annual  budget  deficits.  We 
need  to  do  it  now.  But  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  I  was  not  the 
answer.  And  the  sequel  is  no  better. 
It's  worse. 

The  challenge  for  us  in  Washington 
is  to  build  into  the  national  agenda, 
and  national  policy,  the  incentives  for 
investment,  for  innovation,  and  for 
economic  growth. 

We  have  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in 
order.  We  have  to  get  control  of  our 
budget  deficit. 

We  passed  a  budget  that  promises 
deficit  reduction.  It's  not  a  perfect 
budget.  But  if  we  have  the  courage,  if 
we  have  the  will,  we  can  make  it  work. 
We  can  set  priorities.  We  need  to  make 
choices.  We  need  to  cut  Government 
where  we  can  and  we  need  to  start 
paying  for  the  services  we  need.  And 
we  cannot  lose  sight  of  why  we  are 
doing  it.  Because  that  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  where  we  cut.  We  are  cutting 
to  restore  the  climate  for  economic 
growth.  We  are  cutting  to  build  for 
the  future. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  perhaps  the 
American  people  are  skeptical.  Maybe 
they  do  not  think  we  can  make  the 
tough  choices.  I  do  not  blame  them. 
Neither  the  President,  nor  the  Con- 
gress has  done  a  credible  job  over  the 
past  5  years  to  make  a  dent  in  the  defi- 
cit. The  people  are  frustrated.  I  am 
frustrated  too. 

We  have  to  stop  passing  the  buck. 
We  have  to  start  making  some  coura- 
geous decisions.  We  have  a  critical  mis- 
sion: To  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 
But  Gramm-Rudman  sets  the  wheel  at 
automatic  pilot  and  then  bails  out. 
Gramm-Rudman  presses  the  eject 
button.  While  Congress  reaches  for 
this  political  parachute  hoping  to  float 
to  what  it  hopes  is  a  safe  landing,  our 
Nation's  budget  policy  is  on  its  own. 
and  I  fear  is  headed  toward  a  crash 
landing. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  amendment. • 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  with  ap- 
proval last  year  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  Deficit  Reduction  Act,  the 
Congress  gave  up  its  essential  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  determine  the 
budget  of  the  United  States.  With  that 
act,  the  Congress  decided  it  would  let 
computers,  nonelected  bureaucrats, 
and  formulas  based  on  economic 
guesswork  make  decisions  that  should 
be  based  on  the  reasoned  judgments  of 
the  peoples'  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. 


It  was  for  those  reasons  that  I  voted 
against  approval  of  the  Granun- 
Rudman  Act.  I  said  at  the  time  that 
the  act  probably  violated  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
now  ruled  that  a  central  provision  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman  Act  is  indeed  un- 
constitutional. 

And  today,  we  are  presented  with 
proposals  intended  to  correct  the  pro- 
vision ruled  unconstitutional  by  the 
Court.  The  Court  ruled  that  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  could  not  constitutionally  carry 
out  the  functions  assigned  to  that 
office  by  the  Gramm-Rudman  Act. 
The  proposals  being  considered  today 
attempt  to  overcome  that  problem  by 
assigning  those  same  functions  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget— another  unelected  bu- 
reaucrat. 

These  proposals,  however,  do  noth- 
ing to  correct  the  basic  underlying 
defect  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  Act. 
They  do  nothing  to  restore  to  the  Con- 
gress the  authority  and  responsibility 
to  make  and  vote  on  the  most  basic  de- 
cisions affecting  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Indeed,  these  pro- 
posals make  things  worse.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  whom  authority 
originally  was  delegated  is  at  least  re- 
sponsive to  the  Congress— that,  in 
fact,  is  why  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
out  his  involvement.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  on  the  other  hand,  is  responsi- 
ble solely  to  the  President.  So  these 
proposals  to  correct  the  problems 
posed  by  the  original  Grannm-Rudman 
Act  actually  move  the  authority  and 
responsibility  even  farther  away  from 
the  Congress  where  it  belongs. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote 
against  proposals  to  place  the  ultimate 
authority  for  implementing  automatic 
budget  cuts  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

The  fact  is  that  no  fixing  up  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Act  is  necessary.  An- 
ticipating that  the  Court  might  rule 
the  involvement  of  the  Comptroller 
General  unconstitutional,  the  Con- 
gress included  in  the  Gramm-Rudman 
Act  a  back-up  procedure.  That  proce- 
dure requires  that  the  Congress  ap- 
prove by  majority  vote,  with  no  fili- 
busters and  delays,  any  formula 
budget  cuts  that  would  be  invoked  by 
the  Gramm-Rudman  Act.  In  my  view, 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be.  There 
should  not  be  automatic  cuts  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Goveriunent  pro- 
grams without  the  explicit,  voted  ap- 
proval of  the  peoples'  representatives 
in  Congress. 

It  is  a  basic  principle  of  our  democ- 
racy that  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
must  be  accountable  to  the  American 
people.  How  can  the  people  hold  us  ac- 
countable if  the  Congress  refuses  to 


vote  on  such  a  basic  question  as  huge 
cuts  in  Federal  Government  funding 
for  education,  air  safety,  public  health 
and  health  research,  and  so  many 
other  functions  of  Government?  Ac- 
countable democratic  government  re- 
quires, in  my  view,  that  the  Congress 
face  up  to  its  responsibilities. 

In  the  first  Gramm-Rudman  Act, 
the  Congress  tried  to  hide  behind  the 
computers,  the  bureaucrats,  and  the 
Comptroller  General.  Now  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  we  cannot 
hide  behind  the  Comptroller  General, 
we  have  proposals  for  the  Congress  to 
hide  behind  the  unelected  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  voted  against  hiding  behind 
the  Comptroller  General,  and  I  intend 
to  vote  against  hiding  behind  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Yes;  the  deficit  must  be  brought 
under  control.  And  the  Congress 
should  face  up  to  the  deficit  and  vote 
to  reduce  the  deficit  in  the  full  view  of 
the  American  people.  We  should  not 
again  try  to  avoid  this  responsibility 
by  directing  bureaucrats  to  feed  for- 
mulas into  their  computers  behind 
closed  doors,  and  order  drastic  changes 
in  our  Government's  budget  without 
an  explicit  vote  of  approval  by  the 
Congress. 

Yes;  let  us  reduce  the  deficit.  And, 
yes,  let  us  do  it  responsibly,  openly, 
and  democratically  by  voting  in  the 
old-fashioned  American  way.« 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  indicate  my  reasons  and 
concerns  as  I  vote  to  approve  the  so- 
called  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  fix, 
to  restore  budget  reduction  procedures 
in  response  to  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Bowsher  versus  Synar. 
The  objective  before  the  Senate  at 
this  point  is  twofold:  First  to  resolve 
the  constitutional  defect  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings;  namely,  the  exercis- 
ing of  executive  powers  by  a  legislative 
entity;  and  second,  to  do  so  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  a  minimum  amount 
of  room  for  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  abuse  the  sequester 
process  to  make  policy  choices.  That  is 
an  exceedingly  difficult  task. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  as  the  last  hope  of 
realistic  deficit  control.  Its  value  lies 
in  bringing  all  the  players  to  the  table, 
the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  forces  them  to  act  in  order  to 
avoid  the  damoclean  sword  of  seques- 
tration. It  is  a  process  which  is  sound. 
My  constituents  sent  me  here  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  is  the  only  road  map  I  have 
seen  which  will  get  us  there. 

I  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Relation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. From  that  vantage  point  I  have 
considerable  first-hand  experience  of 
the  creativity  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  OMB.  I  am  exceedingly  reluctant 
to  let  a  fox  design  our  henhouse.  The 


Supreme  Court  told  us  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  needs  to  play  a  bigger  role. 
As  I  vote  today,  I  dearly  hope  that  we 
have  given  OMB  only  the  bare  mini- 
mum required  to  make  Granun- 
Rudman-Hollings  constitutional  and 
no  more. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  and  Florida,  Messrs. 
DoMENici  and  Chiles.  From  my  con- 
tact with  them  I  understand  that  they 
have  tried  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
to  prevent  abuses  of  the  new  power 
granted  to  OMB  by  this  solution.  I 
wish  that  I  could  say  that  on  their  as- 
surances I  could  rest  assured  that  all  is 
well  and  all  troubles  have  been  dealt 
with.  But  the  legislative  process  is 
never  such  an  exact  science  that  it  cre- 
ates such  certainties.  Speaking  as  one 
Senator,  I  would  sound  a  note  of  ex- 
treme caution,  that  as  this  language 
continues  through  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  is  implemented,  that  we  as- 
siduously oversee  the  operation  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II. 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  time  is  approaching  when 
we  will  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings;  and  I  will 
not  delay  the  Senate.  Nor  do  I  have 
any  illusions  about  what  will  be  the 
outcome.  The  original  measure  was  ap- 
proved by  a  3-to-l  margin  last  October 
and  November.  We  will  likely  have  a 
similar  vote  today.  The  original  meas- 
ure, which  some  of  us  thought  to  be 
fraught  with  constitutional  peril  last 
December,  was  found  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. We  again  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment is  fraught  with  constitutional 
perils;  but,  even  so,  it  will  be  adopted, 
and  it  will  be  done  in  the  same  setting 
to  which  we  have  become  accustomed. 

There  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
legislation— legislation  that  delegates 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  congres- 
sional power  to  the  President.  There  is 
no  report  on  our  desks.  I  am  subject  to 
immediate  correction  and  will  prompt- 
ly apologize  if  someone  tells  me  that 
the  amendment  is  printed.  The  origi- 
nal legislation  was  not  printed  when 
we  first  considered  it,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  amendment  is  now 
printed.  So  I  have  to  say  that  I  am  not 
even  aware  of  exactly  what  it  is  I  am 
going  to  be  voting  against;  but,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  neither  will  the  persons 
who  will  vote  for  it. 

I  do  want  made  clear  that  the  spon- 
sors of  the  legislation  have  been  very 
generous  in  seeing  that  there  has  been 
some  time  to  discuss  the  matter— even 
if  there  was  not  much  information  on 
which  to  base  that  discussion— and 
they  have  been  characteristically  cor- 
dial and  open  and  interested  to  hear 


objections.  Let  me,  then,  simply  repeat 
mine. 

In  the  debates  of  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December  of  1985,  I  had  sev- 
eral occasions  to  refer  to  the  state- 
ment of  John  F.  Kennedy  in  that  "to 
govern  is  to  choose."  This  was  not 
simply  a  rhetorical  proposition.  He 
would  occasionally  say  it  in  meetings, 
when  decisions  were  being  made  which 
required  that  exchange  would  go  on 
back  and  forth,  and  then  the  moment 
would  come  when  he  would  say,  "to 
govern  is  to  choose."  At  least  on  one 
occasion  when  I  was  present  he  did 
that,  and  choices  were  made. 

Our  concern  is  that  this  measure  in- 
volves the  abdication  of  choice. 
Whereas  the  whole  work  of  govern- 
ment is  to  establish  priorities— in  the 
scarcity  of  resources  which  is  the 
normal  and  necessary  and  unvarying 
condition  of  government- to  allocate 
resources  to  those  things,  first,  that 
are  necessary,  and  only  thereafter  to 
those  which  are  optional  or  even  desir- 
able. 

It  is  no  accident  that  one  of  the 
senior  political  scientists  of  our  age. 
perhaps  the  most  respected  student  of 
the  American  governmental  adminis- 
trative process— I  would  not  hesitate 
to  say  the  most  respected  student- 
Prof.  James  Q.  Wilson,  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  in  the  current 
issue  of  Commentary  magazine,  puts 
forward  this  simple  proposition. 

He  said. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  re- 
duction law  is  not  a  viable  idea.  Reducing 
the  budget  by  making  deep,  indiscriminate, 
across-the-board  cuts  in  everything  from 
the  FBI  and  the  Coast  Guard  to  agricultur- 
al subsidies  and  military  spending  is  mad- 
ness, a  fiscal  guillotine  that  reflects  no  con- 
ception whatever  of  what  is  and  what  is  not 
in  the  public  interest. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  work  of 
James  Q.  Wilson  will  recognize  that  to 
be  a  statement  of  extraordinary  blunt- 
ness  and  conviction.  "Madness"  is  the 
term  he  had  used  with  reference  to 
the  legislation  we  are  about  to  attempt 
to  make  constitutional. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  pri- 
orities. I  call  attention  to  two  matters, 
and  only  those,  on  the  front  page  of 
this  morning's  New  York  Times. 

There  is  a  story  by  Mr.  Peter  Ken- 
entitled  "Moves  To  Deport  Aliens  For 
Drugs  Are  Not  Pressed." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  much 
aware  of  this  and  much  reminded  of 
the  problem  of  drug  abuse  in  our 
country  at  this  moment  and  the  epi- 
demic of  a  new  form  of  cocaine  use 
which  is  described  as  crack.  We  have 
found  our  own  military  forces  in  Boliv- 
ia, halfway  around  the  world,  in  the 
effort  to  do  something  about  it.  But 
what  do  we  do  on  the  streets  of  New 
York?  We  do  virtually  nothing.  But 
the  Federal  Government,  by  law,  has 
the  responsibility  to  do  something. 
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I  will  read  the  opening  paragraph: 
Law  enforcement  agencies  have  given  up 
pressing  for  the  deportation  of  most  aliens 
arrested  for  selling  drugs  in  New  York  City 
because,  officials  say,  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  investigate  the  cases. 

The  issue  is  of  growing  concern,  law  en- 
forcement officials  say,  because  up  to  half 
of  the  hundreds  of  people  the  police  arrest 
each  month  for  selling  crack  are  aliens. 

I  repeat:  "up  to  half  of  the  hundreds 
of  people  the  police  arrest  each  month 
for  selling  crack  are  aliens." 

I  continue  reading: 

The  use  of  crack,  a  potent  form  of  co- 
caine, has  spread  rapidly  in  the  past  year. 

Under  Federal  law,  foreigners  convicted  of 
narcotics  violations  may  be  expelled  from 
the  country,  even  if  they  are  not  illegal 
aliens.  If  they. are  not  deported,  prosecutors 
say.  most  of  them  wind  up  back  on  the 
street. 

Then  there  is  a  subheading:  "Years 
of  Budget  Cutbacks,"  and  the  article 
states: 

But  the  immigration  service's  assistant 
commissioner  for  investigation.  John  P. 
Shaw,  said  immigration  authorities  could 
not  be  expected  to  deport  all  the  aliens  con- 
victed of  drug  charges  if  the  courts  are  too 
overwhelmed  to  send  them  to  jail.  The  im- 
migration service,  he  said,  is  trying  to  do  the 
best  it  can  with  only  81  investigators  in  the 
New  York  office  and  after  years  of  budget 
cutbacks. 

The  Deputy  Director  of  INS  is  au- 
thorized to  fill  161  positions  in  New 
York.  He  has  only  had  enough  funds 
to  maintain  111  positions.  81  of  which 
are  street  investigators. 

Eighty-one  investigators,  of  whom  it 
turns  out  that  19  investigate  cases  of 
aliens  charged  with  criminal  offenses. 

In  March  of  this  year,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend.  Senator 
DAmato,  received  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  a  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, which  found  that  of  the  200 
people  the  Immigration  Service  identi- 
fied last  November  as  criminal  or  ille- 
gal aliens  who  met  the  legal  criterion 
for  deportation,  77  percent  were  ar- 
rested again  for  committing  another 
crime  and  11  percent  were  arrested 
five  or  more  times. 
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That,  Mr,  President.  Is  not  an  exam- 
ple of  Congress  setting  priorities.  It  is 
an  example  of  the  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibilities which  we  have. 

Having  mentioned  the  use  of  the 
military  in  this  effort  recently  in  Bo- 
livia, I  would  note  a  statement  that 
was  made  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  just  last  week  when 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Mr.  Miller,  noted: 
"A  sequestration  of  any  sizable  magni- 
tude in  fiscal  year  1987  would  have  a 
severe  effect,  causing  thousands  of  sol- 
diers to  be  let  go." 

This  is  a  matter  which  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  I  discussed   last  November— the 


threat  which  this  whole  process  poses 
to  the  military  preparedness  of  the 
United  States— and  I  will  not  repeat  it. 
I  simply  cite  it,  but  I  do  draw  the  con- 
nection. Cut  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  personnel  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  dealing  with  co- 
caine, cut  funds  for  the  armed  services 
that  might  be  associated  in  preventing 
the  importation  of  such  drugs,  and 
there  you  have  the  consequences  of 
the  abdication  of  responsibility  to 
choose. 

"To  govern,"  John  P.  Kennedy  said, 
"Is  to  choose,"  and  this  afternoon  in 
this  Senate  once  again  we  are  going  to 
choose  not  to  govern, 

I  regret  that,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  direct 
the  Senate's  attention  while  we  are 
considering  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  II  amendment  to  a  problem  of 
somewhat  different  nature  and  that 
has  to  do  with  the  decision  by  the  LTV 
Corp.  a  few  days  ago,  in  fact,  back  on 
July  17,  to  unilaterally  terminate  the 
health  benefits  and  the  life  insurance 
benefits  to  some  78,000  of  their  retir- 
ees. 

Mr.  President,  we  often  say  around 
here  that  It  is  important  not  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  in  the  middle  of 
the  game.  We  say  around  here  that  a 
deal  is  a  deal.  We  put  a  great  deal  of 
stock  in  whether  or  not  an  individual 
or  a  group  or  anybody  we  deal  with 
keeps  their  word,  and  I  hate  to  say  It 
because  they  have  been  a  valued  em- 
ployer in  our  State  and  many  other 
States,  but  in  this  Senator's  judgment, 
the  LTV  Corp.  has  broken  their  word 
to  their  retirees. 

A  lot  of  these  retirees  are  well  under 
the  age  of  65  at  which  they  are  enti- 
tled to  Medicare  benefits.  A  goodly 
number  of  them,  certainly  many  thou- 
sands of  them  opted,  did  not  have  to 
do  It  but  opted,  for  early  retirement  in 
the  expectation  that  they  were  going 
to  have  these  health  benefits  to  take 
care  of  them  and  their  families  and 
LTV's  unilateral  decision  which  they 
filed  when  they  went  Into  chapter  11 
reorganization  on  July  17  simply  says: 
Sorry,  all  of  that  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference; albeit  those  were  benefiu  that  we 
bargained,  those  were  part  of  an  agreement, 
the  agreement  is  not  worth  anything  and  we 
have  the  unilateral  right  to  flush  that  down 
the  tube  as  if  we  never  signed  any  such 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  that  kind  of  behavior 
by  any  reasonable  standard  of  corpo- 
rate responsibility  Is  wrong. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio,  Senator 
Metzenbaum,  and  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  put  a  halt,  put 
a  stop  to  that  kind  of  irresponsible  be- 
havior by  LTV. 

Our  legislation  basically  reaffirms 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  the  legisla- 


tion that  we  passed  a  few  years  ago, 
which  was  that  where  a  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  Is  concerned  a 
judge  has  to  make  the  determination 
on  whether  or  not  and  the  extent  to 
which  what  has  been  bargained  for 
can  be  abrogated. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
our  amendment. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  it  at  this 
moment  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 
But  I  rise  to  put  my  colleagues  on 
notice  that  If  we  do  not  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  this  as  a  free-standing 
bill  we  are  going  to  offer  It  as  an 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  and  we 
might  do  so  this  evening,  if  we  get 
unanimous  consent  to  lay  this  matter 
aside  or  to  dispose  of  the  matter  that 
it  would  then  be  in  order  to  offer  an 
amendment  dealing  with  this. 

Now  I  would  prefer,  and  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  been  cooperating  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  cooperation,  to 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  get  this  up 
as  a  free-standing  bill  and  as  something 
that  the  Senate  can  express  its  will  on. 

There  may  be  some  objection  to  the 
legislation  but,  frankly,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  this 
amendment.  We  are  trying  to  ascer- 
tain that  from  all  Senators. 

But  I  rise,  and  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  attention  in  this  matter,  to 
let  them  know  that  this  is  a  critical 
issue,  the  Senate  needs  to  address  it, 
very  quickly,  possibly  tonight,  and  if 
the  Senate  does  not  address  it  tonight, 
we  will  address  it  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity  tomorrow. 

I  am  advised  by  the  majority  leader 
he  expects  a  very  long  session  tomor- 
row night.  So  at  the  latest,  we  will  ad- 
dress It  tomorrow  and  we  could  ad- 
dress It  today.  I  hope  we  will  do  so. 

I  must  tell  you  that  when  I  was  back 
In  my  home  town  the  week  before  last 
I  happened  to  go  down  to  the  so-called 
southslde  plant  of  LTV.  It  used  to  be 
the  Jones  and  Laughlln  plant.  They 
only  have  the  coke  battery  operating 
there.  And  1  met  with  both  the  man- 
agement and  labor  people.  It  was  hard 
to  tell  who  was  In  a  greater  state  of 
shock,  the  labor  people  who  had  their 
people  laid  off,  or  some  of  the  manage- 
ment people,  many  of  whom  had 
friends  who  had  taken  early  retire- 
ment. And  I  was  informed  of  surgical 
procedures  In  hospitals  for  very  seri- 
ous, even  life-threatening  conditions, 
that  had  to  be  cancelled  over  the 
weekend.  They  had  been  scheduled. 
They  had  to  be  cancelled  because  of 
the  termination  of  these  health  and 
life  insurance  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  when  someone's  life  is 
on  the  line,  no  one  has  the  right  to  cut 
that  line.  It  is  the  intent  of  our  legisla- 
tion to  piece  that  line  and  splice  it 
back  together  so  people  have  the  life 
and  health  benefits  that  they  agreed 
to.  that  they  worked  for.  and  that 
they  are  entitled  to. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative   clerk   proceeded 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2226,  AS  FURTHER  MODIFIED 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
purposely  did  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment, the  committee  amendment 
which  I  modified  because  there  was 
one  last  possible  modification  that  was 
pending  that  related  to  advanced  defi- 
ciency payments  for  the  farm  program 
that  were  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
many  in  the  Chamber. 

It  has  now  been  decided  Senators 
DoMENici  and  Chiles  that  this  should 
be  an  additional  small  technical  provi- 
sion. 

So  I  send  this  modification  to  the 
desk  which  will  be  included  I  am  sure 
when  it  Is  written  as  part  of  the  modi- 
fication that  was  submitted  several 
hours  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  (No.  2226)  as  fur- 
ther modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  immediately  following  line  23, 
insert  the  following: 

■■<n)  Farm  Deficiency  Payments.— In  pre- 
paring each  report  required  under  this  sec- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1987.  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  shall  assume 
that  advance  deficiency  payments  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  who  agree  to 
participate  In  an  acreage  limitation  or  set- 
aside  program  for  the  crop  year  relating  to 
such  fiscal  year  based  on  an  amount  under 
section  107C(a)(2)(F)(lll)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  144Sb-2(a)(2)(P)(lll) 
of- 

"(A)  In  the  ca«e  of  wheat  and  feed  graina. 
40  percent  of  the  projected  payment  rate,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  upland  cotton  and  rice. 
30  percent  of  the  projected  payment  rate,  as 
determined  by  such  Secretary. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  rather  Senator  Chiles,  who 
speaks  for  both  himself  and  Senator 
DoMENici  on  this  matter,  explain  the 
background  of  this. 

So  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  were  working  out  the  agreement  in 
regard  to  the  Domenici-Chiles  amend- 
ment, we  had  decided  we  would  not 
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put  in  language  on  several  things,  this 
being  one  of  them.  We  would  not  put 
language  into  the  statute  itself  if  we 
were  assured  by  OMB  that  they  were 
going  to  treat  several  items  in  a  par- 
ticular way.  One  had  to  do  with  the 
deficiency  payments  and  the  advanced 
funding  of  those  deficiency  payments. 
It  is  a  $4  billion  item. 

Most  of  us  assume  Congress  is  going 
to  require  those  advanced  fundings  as 
we  did  last  year.  But  at  the  time  we 
took  the  snapshot,  it  the  advanced 
funding  would  not  be  made,  and  it 
would  not  be  made  at  that  time,  if 
OMB  took  the  attitude  that  this  is 
something  that  is  in  our  prerogative  to 
determine  or  not.  unless  the  Congress 
says  we  have  to  do  it  later,  or  if  we 
take  the  proposition  that  we  are  not 
going  to  pay  those,  they  therefore 
could  say  that  in  effect  there  is  a  sav- 
ings of  $4  billion  or  that  $4  billion 
would  not  be  spent. 

We  do  not  think  that  would  be  truth 
in  budgeting  so  to  speak  because  we 
think  Congress  would  require  that  to 
be  made.  I  think  that  is  something 
most  people  feel  is  going  to  happen. 

So  we  said  if  you  cover  that  with  a 
letter  and  tell  us  that  you  will  not  at- 
tempt to  score  that  or  that  you  will 
recognize  you  will  have  to  make  these 
advanced  deficiency  payments,  that 
will  satisfy  us. 

My  understanding  is  that  is  not 
going  to  be  in  the  letter.  They  say  that 
is  the  issue  they  have  to  decide,  and 
they  have  not  made  up  their  mind..  If 
they  have  not.  Senator  Domenici  and 
I  had  said  we  were  going  to  require 
that  this  year  we  put  that  language  in 
in  effect  saying  we  know  those  will  be 
made.  So  we  will  not  allow  a  scoring  of 
savings  in  that  regard.  That  is  in 
effect  what  this  modification  allows. 

I  think  we  complied  with  what  we 
said  we  would  do.  If  the  letter  was  not 
forthcoming.  It  looks  like  the  letter  is 
not  now.  I  am  glad  we  modified  this.  I 
think  it  complies  with  the  understand- 
ing that  we  had.  I  think  that  was  an 
understanding  we  shared  not  only  by 
Senator  Domenici  and  myself,  but  also 
by  the  other  people. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  have  a  question.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  thank  my  friend  from  Florida 
for  this  action.  I  must  say  that  I  be- 
lieve this  is  one  of  the  right  things 
that  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
proponents  have  done  today.  I  have 
been  in  on  negotiations  that  have  been 
going  on  on  this.  I  think  it  is  the  right 
move  to  take.  There  is  no  question  In 
my  mind  with  the  depression  that  is 
going  on  in  agriculture  today  that  the 
advanced  deficiency  payments  should 
and  must  be  made. 


I  further  say  I  think  there  is  no  like- 
lihood that  the  Reagan  administration 
will  not  propose  advanced  deficiency 
payments  sometime  prior  to  the  up- 
coming election  for  obvious  reasons  or 
otherwise. 

But  if  I  understand  the  amendment 
that  has  just  been  put  onto  the  previ- 
ous agreement,  it  simply  says  money 
will  be  there  in  the  amendment  to 
make  the  advanced  deficiency  pay- 
ments if  that  is  the  final  decision.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  No.  It  does  not  say  the 
money  will  be  there.  It  doesn't  really 
speak  to  that.  It  simply  says  we  are 
going  to  score  It  as  though  those  pay- 
ments have  been  made.  We  will  not 
allow  people  to  take  the  $4  billion  sav- 
ings, although  it  is  something  that  we 
think  will  have  to  happen.  That  is  in 
effect  what  it  says. 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  me  ask  one  further 
question.  Have  there  been  discussions 
on  this  with  the  OMB  Director? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  OMB  Director  was 
told,  I  am  sure,  not  by  me— 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  In  essence  when  we 
sought  the  clarification  on  the  three 
issues  the  administration  was  ready  to 
make  the  decision  on  the  previous  two 
issues.  The  administration's  position 
basically  is  that  there  is  current  dis- 
cussion as  to  that  issue,  and  in  terms 
of  trying  to  vote  on  something  that 
has  been  delayed  we  decided  since  an 
agreement  had  already  been  made, 
that  rather  than  waiting  and  trying  to 
force  them  to  move  their  decision, 
that  since  we  had  an  agreement,  we 
would  go  ahead  and  move  with  that 
agreement  here. 

So  the  administration  has  made  no 
announcement  on  this  decision.  What 
we  are  doing  is  simply  fulfilling  an 
agreement  given  that  we  cannot  on 
this  short  time  frame  get  a  letter  here. 
If  the  distinguished  Senator  will  yield 
further,  1  agree  with  this  amendment. 
It  was  part  of  our  amendment.  This  Is 
not  a  policy  decision.  The  truth  is  we 
all  know  that  given  the  state  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  the  advanced  deficien- 
cy payment  are  going  to  be  made  so 
that  we  should  go  ahead  and  set  out  in 
the  scoring  process  the  reality  that  we 
all  know.  This  Is  not  a  policy  decision. 
This  is  a  truth-ln-budgeting  decision. 
So  that  we  are  looking  at  what  we 
know  the  reality  will  ultimately  be  in 
the  fiscal  year  so  that  the  photograph 
is  a  true  photograph,  not  a  doctored 
one  to  try  to  make  people  smile  who 
are  not  smiling  and  make  things 
bright  and  suimy  when  the  sun  is  not 
out  from  behind  the  clouds. 


Mr.   EXON. 
question? 
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I  appreciate  the  remarks  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  and  also  those  of  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire. 

Do  I  take  it.  then,  that  with  the 
action  we  are  taking  here  today,  you 
are  all  somewhat  encouraged  that 
sometime  before  the  election  the  ad- 
ministration might  take  the  steps  to 
provide  for  this  aid.  Is  that  a  fair 
statement? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield.  I  do  not  want  to  put 
myself  in  the  position  of  speaking  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  in  the  scor- 
ing process,  based  on  the  historic  ex- 
perience and  given  the  reality  of  the 
American  farm,  this  is  going  to 
happen,  and  knowing  that  people  like 
to  send  money  and  good  news,  it  will 
happen  with  all  arms  embraced,  in  my 
himible  opinion. 

The  fact  is  we  are  trying  to  get  a  cor- 
rect, honest  picture  here,  and  to  fail  to 
nail  down  the  reality  that  we  all  know 
exists,  in  my  opinion,  and  obviously  in 
the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  would  be  a  wrong 
thing  to  do. 

Mr.  EXON.  1  think  the  good  news  is 
good  news,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have 
to  hold  it  out  until  right  before  an 
election.  I  think  the  good  news  that 
we  are  coming  out  with  today  is,  or  the 
likely  good  news  is— or  the  probable 
good  news  is— that  the  administration 
will  make  a  decision  sometime  between 
now  and  probably  before  the  upcom- 
ing election  that  advance  deficiency 
payments  will  be  made  this  fall. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield  for  one  final  com- 
ment, I  would  very  much  like  to  bring 
good  news,  not  only  being  in  the  trio 
that  brings  good  news  about  spending 
money,  but  I  do  not  think  one  can 
infer  policy  with  what  we  are  doing. 
We  are  simply  stating  a  budget  param- 
eter. Obviously,  they  have  to  decide 
and  we  have  to  decide  when  it  is  going 
to  happen. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  question  is  when  is 
the  fix  going  to  get  finally  fixed,  not 
whether  one  is  for  or  against  advance 
deficiency  payments. 

If  this  is  such  a  great  idea,  as  the 
Senator  from  Texas  says  it  is.  why  was 
it  not  done  in  the  first  place?  Further, 
what  is  the  budget  consequence  of  all 
of  this?  I  do  not  know  what  the  back- 
ground negotiations  were,  the  back- 
room negotiations.  What  are  we  doing 
here? 

Mr.  CHILES.  May  I  try  to  answer 
that  quickly?  When  we  were  meeting 
on  this,  one  of  the  concerns  I  had  hap- 
pened to  be  on  this  item  because  right 
now  the  administration  has  the  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  they  are  going  to 
make  the  payment  or  not,  unless  Con- 
gress takes  that  discretion  away  from 
them.  Thus  far.   they   have  not  ac- 


knowledged that  they  are  going  to 
make  the  payments.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Nebraska,  nothing  that 
has  been  said  today  acknowledges  they 
are  going  to  make  them.  They  have 
not  sent  the  letter  up. 

In  talking  about  this.  I  listened  to 
this  as  one  of  the  things  that  would  be 
in  the  amendment.  Senator  Domenici 
said.  "Look,  there  are  several  items 
here.  One  is  how  they  are  going  to 
score  the  REA  refinancing,  one  is  a 
provision  on  Medicare,  and  one  has  to 
do  with  these  farm  deficiency  pay- 
ments." 

If  you  will  look  at  our  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  that  we  sent  out,  we 
said  that  this  is  an  open  issue  because 
what  we  agreed  only  was,  "Why 
should  we  clutter  up  the  statute  spell- 
ing out  all  of  these  things  if  OMB  will 
give  us  a  letter  assuring  what  they  are 
going  to  do  or  how  they  are  going  to 
score  these  things.  Will  that  satisfy?" 
And  we  said.  "Yes.  if  we  get  that 
letter." 

We  have  now  been  told  that  a  letter 
is  coming  up  covering  two  of  the  items, 
the  R£IA  and  the  Medicare  provisions, 
but  they  have  not  reached  any  deci- 
sion on  farm  deficiency  payments. 

When  we  heard  this  I  said.  "Wait  a 
minute.  Now  we  have  to  put  some- 
thing in  the  act  as  we  said  we  would." 

Everybody  has  honored  that  and  ev- 
erybody has  agreed  with  that.  That  is 
what  the  modification  did.  It  was  one 
of  the  questions  left  over. 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  effect  of 
it?  The  effect  of  it  is  to  see  that  we 
have  truth  in  budgeting  on  a  $4  billion 
item.  When  the  snapshot  was  taken 
OMB  could  have  said,  "We  have  not 
agreed  to  make  these  payments  so  as 
of  now  they  cannot  be  scored  and, 
therefore,  $4  billion  reflects  as  if  it  is 
not  part  of  the  deficit  or  part  of  the 
spending."  when,  in  fact,  we  all  know 
the  political  consequences  will  be 
eventually  it  will  be.  So  it  ought  to  be 
scored. 

This  is  just  to  try  to  make  a  little 
more  truth  in  budget. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado recollects  that  when  the  amend- 
ment was  last  modified,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were,  in  fact,  ordered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  but  they 
were  subsequently  vitiated. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  The  letter  dated  July 
30.  in  the  third  paragraph,  which  I 
was  well  aware  of,  says.  "We  are  await- 
ing response  from  the  administration 
on  their  intentions  with  regard  to  this 
provision.  We  reserve  the  opportunity 
to  modify  the  perfecting  amendment 


based    on    the    administration's    re- 
sponse." 

It  was  my  understanding,  and  I 
would  direct  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  that  this  now  completes  the 
negotiations  and  understandings  that 
we  had. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Based  on  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  told 
and  the  letter  that  is  coming  up  here, 
which  I  have  not  seen  yet  but  I  am  ac- 
cepting what  I  have  been  told,  yes. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  want  to  answer  di- 
rectly the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  when  will  the  fix  be 
fixed.  I  would  like  to  do  that  right  now 
if  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  agree- 
able by  making  a  request  of  the  Chair 
when  and  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
vacates  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUDMAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er anyone  else  wishes  to  discuss  this 
issue.  If  they  do  not.  then  I  suppose 
we  can  proceed  to  a  vote.  None  of  the 
sponsors  wish  to  preclude  anyone  from 
coming  to  the  floor  and  discussing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

tRollcall  Vote  No.  167  Leg.] 
YEAS-63 


Grassley 

Lautenberg 

Pressler 

Harkin 

Mathias 

Riegle 

Hart 

Matsunaga 

Rockefeller 

Hatfield 

Melcher 

Roth 

Hawkins 

Metzenbaum 

Sarbanes 

Inouye 

Mitchell 

Sasser 

Johnston 

Moynihan 

SUfford 

Kerry 

Pell 

Weicker 

Abdnor 

Ford 

McConnell 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

Boschwitz 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Broyhlll 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Rudman 

Chafee 

HoUings 

Simon 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kasset>aum 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

£>odd 

Levin 

Trible 

Dole 

Long 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

Evans 

McClurc 
NAYS-36 

Zorlnsky 

Andrews 

Byrd 

Eagleton 

Bingaman 

Cranston 

Exon 

Bradley 

DeConcIni 

Glenn 

Burdick 

Denton 

Gore 

NOT  VOTING-1 
Goldwater 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2226),  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

D  1810 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Sena- 
tors will  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  if  there  will  be  additional 
votes  tonight,  and  I  think  there  will  be 
one  additional  vote. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  stay  in 
really  late  this  evening,  because  I 
think  tomorrow  evening  could  be  long, 
long. 

First.  I  want  to  accommodate  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  on  a  matter  dealing 
with  LTV,  unless  there  is  some  objec- 
tion to  that.  Then  it  would  be  my  in- 
tention to  permit  Senator  Mathias  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  patent  fees. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Does  he  have  a  South  Africa 
amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  may  change  the 
order.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts might  be  willing  to  withhold 
that.  Otherwise,  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  offer  a  freedom  fighter 
amendment  ahead  of  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  said  he  would  hope  to 
permit  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  to  offer  an 
amendment  dealing  with  patents. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Patent  fees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Patent  fees.  What  does 
the  majority  leader  mean  when  he 
says  he  would  hope  to  permit? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  hope  that  he 
would  be  recognized.  I  cannot  do  it.  I 
noticed  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts here  and  I  assumed  that  might 
be  South  Africa,  and  that  would 
change  the  proceedings  considerably, 
and  I  would  offer  an  amendment  on 
something  else. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  not  saying  that  he 
would  interpose  himself  in  the  way  of 
some  Senator  other  than  Mr.  Mathias 
in  offering  an  amendment. 


Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  thought  there 
might  be  some  agreement  because  it  is 
related  to  Granmi-Rudman.  I  am 
trying  to  be  relevant,  but  I  assume 
that  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Mr.   BYRD.   I   thank  the  majority 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  will  yield,  I  will  be 
more  than  glad  to  accommodate  the 
schedule  of  the  Senate.  I  am  aware  of 
the  strong  commitment  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  on  the  issue  of  Contra  aid.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate  to  use  Contra 
aid  to  deny  the  Senate  the  chance  to 
act  on  South  Africa. 

There  are  those  of  us— Senator 
Weicker,  Senator  Cranston,  and 
many  others— who  realize  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  be 
addressing  this  issue  tomorrow,  and 
they  may  report  something  in  late 
morning. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  majority 
leader  to  enter  into  a  time  limit  to 
permit  a  debate  on  the  various  propos- 
als, so  that  we  can  dispose  of  those  ex- 
peditiously, and  then  move  on  to  other 
issues.  I  think  that  certainly  would  be 
a  reasonable  way  to  proceed. 

But  time  is  of  the  essence  for  Senate 
action  on  South  Africa.  A  historic 
meeting  of  the  49  Commonwealth  na- 
tions will  take  place  in  London  begin- 
ning next  Sunday,  and  the  Senate 
should  act  before  that  meeting  begins. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
urgent  business  before  the  Senate 
comparable  in  any  way  to  the  need  for 
action  on  South  Africa. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  strongly  about 
South  Africa  feel  that  the  United 
States  should  lead,  not  follow,  on  this 
issue. 

It  would  be  unconscionable  for  the 
United  States  to  wait  for  Great  Brit- 
ain to  change  its  mind.  On  the  issue  of 
apartheid.  Uncle  Sam  should  not  hide 
behind  Margaret  Thatcher.  We  must 
not  give  those  who  seek  to  avoid  sanc- 
tions at  the  Commonwealth  meeting 
the  excuse  to  cite  the  United  States  as 
a  nation  that  is  hesitant  or  uncertain 
about  the  need  for  strong  economic 
sanctions.  Yet  by  failing  to  act,  that  is 
the  impression  we  will  convey. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  majori- 
ty leader,  therefore,  that  we  set  aside 
the  Debt  Ceiling  Act  and  take  up 
South  Africa  legislation,  so  that  the 
Senate  will  have  at  least  a  chance  to 
act  this  week. 

This  is  the  time  for  action,  not 
delay,  and  I  hope  the  majority  leader 
will  agree  to  facilitate  Senate  action 
on  South  Africa  before  the  Senate  ad- 
journs this  week.  South  Africa  is  burn- 
ing, and  the  Senate  should  stop  fid- 
dling. 

We  are  not  interested  in  tying  up 
the  Senate.  We  have  now  been  consid- 
ering the  issue  of  changes  in  Gramm- 
Rudman  for  5  days.  We  are  prepared 
to  take  5  hours  or  less  on  an  issue  of 
enormous     importance     and     conse- 


quence—sanctions against  apartheid  in 
South  Africa.  We  are  quite  prepared 
to  be  accommodating,  but  I  indicate  to 
the  majority  leader  that  we  are  also 
strongly  committed  on  this  Issue.  We 
recognize  that  the  majority  leader  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  agenda,  but 
we  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  and  certainly  before  the  Senate 
adjourns  this  week. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
wish  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts to  address  the  issue.  I  think  I 
have  indicated,  myself,  that  we  need 
to  address  the  issue.  So  there  is  no 
problem  there.  I  think  it  depends  on 
when  we  address  the  issue,  because 
there  is  a  mark  up,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
tomorrow.  I  met  with  Senator  Lugar 
as  recently  as  yesterday  afternoon  to 
see  in  what  direction  the  committee 
might  go.  But  I  believe  there  may  be 
others  who  have  no  intention  of  let- 
ting us  enter  into  any  agreement  at 
this  time,  on  this  side,  and  maybe  on 
the  other  side. 

What  I  hope  we  might  do  is  put  to- 
gether an  agreement  whereby  we 
could  dispose  of  not  only  South  Africa 
but  also  so-called  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters,  and  possibly  even  the  SALT 
resolution,  which  is  in  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill.  We  have  attempted 
that  a  number  of  ways  and  have  not 
had  much  success. 

We  had  hoped  that  we  could  have 
that  debate  separately  and  apart  from 
the  debate  on  the  debt  ceiling.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  relevance  between  the  debt  ceiling 
extension  and  either  of  those  issues, 
whether  it  is  freedom  fighters  or 
South  Africa  or  SALT. 

The  conferees  would  be  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  I 
am  not  certain  how  they  would  dispose 
of  all  the  amendments  if  they  were 
adopted,  but  I  would  hope  that  there 
is  still  some  opportunity  to  work  out 
an  agreement  on  both  those  issues  and 
we  could  deal  with  them  separately. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  South  Africa 
is  as  important  as  I  understand  the 
Senators  say  it  is,  it  should  be  dealt 
with  separately,  on  its  own,  and  not  as 
an  amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling, 
which  is  an  entirely  different  matter; 
and  I  feel  the  same  about  the  freedom 
fighters,  I  must  say. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  get  into  a  con- 
test as  to  which  will  come  first,  then  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready passed,  in  March,  a  $100  million 
package  for  the  freedom  fighters;  and 
I  believe  we  should  proceed  with  that, 
on  the  basis  that  it  has  a  priority,  be- 
cause we  have  already  addressed  it 
earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  lay  down  what  comes 
out  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  South  Africa  as  the 
pending  business  tomorrow,  at  2 
o'clock,  as  freestanding  legislation,  I 
think  we  could  accept  that.  It  would 
give  all  Members  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  promptly  and  treat  it 
as  freestanding  legislation,  and  free  it 
from  the  debt  limit.  By  doing  that,  ob- 
viously we  are  faced  with  the  real  pos- 
sibilities of  a  potential  filibuster,  and 
also  a  Presidential  veto. 
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You  do  not  expect  a  Presidential 
veto  if  you  are  able  to  get  Contra  aid 
to  the  President.  But  I  believe  those  of 
us  who  have  worked  on  South  Africa 
sanctions  would  be  willing  to  take  up 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  pro- 
posal, lay  it  down  oh  the  Senate  floor, 
seek  a  time  limit  if  possible,  and  let 
the  Senate  work  its  will,  free  of  the 
debt  limit. 

I  hope  we  might  have  such  a  request 
propounded  by  the  majority  leader  as 
a  way  to  proceed  out  of  this. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  way  that 
I  would  want  to  proceed  on  this  issue. 
I  am  not  certain  it  w»ll  even  be  ready 
tomorrow  at  2  o'clock.  I  assume  there 
would  be  some  drafting  in  any  event. 
If  there  is  no  mark  up  until  tomorrow 
morning,  I  am  not  certain  what  or 
when— I  know  there  is  a  draft  circulat- 
ing—when that  might  be  available. 

Second,  I  think  in  fairness  to  the 
majority  of  Senators  who  support  aid 
to  the  freedom  fighters  we  need  to  ad- 
dress that  issue,  too. 

Once  South  Africa  is  disposed  of, 
then  I  assume  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts would  want  to  filibuster  aid 
to  the  freedom  fighters  and,  therefore. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  good  bar- 
gain to  strike. 

It  may  be  that  we  can  work  out  some 
accommodation  on  each  issue,  and  if 
we  could  do  that  I  would  certainly  be 
pleased  to  make  that  request. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Clearly  the  impor- 
tance and  the  dignity  of  the  issues 
would  seem  to  point  it  should  have  a 
separate  vote  on  this,  and  I  now  refer 
to  the  sanctions  issue,  a  separate  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  much  as  I  disagreed  with  the  vote 
vis-a-vis  the  Contras,  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  them,  that  also  had  its 
day  and  it  had  its  vote.  I  lost. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  the  issue  of 
South  Africa  deserves  a  freestanding 
vote  on  this  floor. 

I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  to  all  of  us 
here  two  things  are  going  to  happen. 


There  are  those  who  would  delay  the 
South  African  vote  as  indeed  there  are 
those  who  would  delay  the  vote  on  the 
Contra  aid. 

Additionally,  it  might  very  well 
occur  that  all  of  these  issues  will  be 
stripped  from  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
when  it  goes  to  conference,  which 
means  that  all  this  time  will  have  been 
wasted  and  no  clear  voice  would  have 
spoken  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  any  of  these  issues. 

I  would  hope  that  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  something  might  be  worked 
out  whereupon  each  one  of  us  would 
have  a  chance  to  express  our  opinions 
on  these  matters  by  virtue  of  a  vote, 
not  by  virture  of  longwinded  speeches. 

The  time  is  short  and  the  issues  are 
important.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  reg- 
istered to  the  world  as  to  how  we  feel 
in  a  clearcut  way,  not  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  ceiling,  which  risks 
being  stripped  off  and  then  the  issues 
being  back  here  sometime  way  in  the 
future,  not  as  a  tradeoff  one  for  the 
other. 

We  have  these  issues  before  us.  It 
seems  to  me  under  the  auspices  of  the 
majority  leader  we  should  be  able  to 
sit  here  and  clearly  pinpoint  a  time 
this  week,  next  week  at  the  latest  on 
these  issues.  I  hope  that  would 
happen. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  appropos 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  I  hope  these  matters  will 
be  worked  out. 

We  have  the  defense  of  our  Nation 
that  I  think  we  need  to  spend  some 
time  on.  We  had  our  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee for  several  weeks.  We  hoped  it 
would  be  called  up  already.  We  have 
taken  it  back  to  the  committee  and 
tried  to  adjust  as  best  we  could  to  the 
budget  resolution. 

We  have  some  enormously  impor- 
tant matters  in  there,  including  all  the 
authorizations  for  our  own  military 
forces. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
South  Africa  resolution  is  important, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  matter  of 
Contra  aid  is  important,  I  would 
submit  that,  first  and  foremost,  the 
defense  of  our  own  Nation  is  impor- 
tant, and  yet  unless  we  are  able  to  get 
that  bill  up  and  get  it  passed  before 
the  August  recess,  there  is  consider- 
able doubt  whether  we  will  even  have 
a  defense  authorization  bill  this  year. 

I  might  add  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  a  definite  time  for 
taking  up  their  defense  authorization 
bill.  They  have  the  defense  reorganiza- 
tion bill  on  that  bill.  We  have  already 
passed  that  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

If  we  can  get  to  conference  on  these 
two  matters  before  August  15,  then  we 


will  pave  the  way  for  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

I  might  say  that  I  know  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  a  military 
construction  appropriation  bill  that  he 
hopes  to  bring  up  and  that  contains 
the  Contra  resolution  and  the  Contra 
money. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  could 
take  up  the  defense  authorization  bill 
at  a  very  early  time  and  that  we  could 
bring  out  the  military  construction 
portion  of  that,  take  it  up  as  a  priori- 
ty, and  that  we  could  pass  that  within 
a  few  hours  and  that  would  pave  the 
way  for  the  orderly  process  of  the  de- 
fense appropriation  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill  to  follow. 

But  if  we  take  up  the  Defense  appro- 
priation military  construction  bill 
first,  we  have  reversed  the  order  and 
we  have  an  appropriation  bill  coming 
up  for  which  there  is  no  authorization 
and  for  which  the  authorization  is 
pending  and  out  of  committee  and  has 
been  pending  for  several  weeks,  so  we 
are  standing  the  normal  procedure  on 
its  head  and  I  think  greatly  eroding 
the  committee  process. 

So  I  would  certainly  work  with  the 
majority  leader  and  minority  leader, 
and  I  have  discussed  it  with  both  of 
them,  to  try  to  get  some  reasonable 
time  agreement  if  possible  on  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill. 

I  would  certainly  work  with  all  of 
the  parties  concerned,  and  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER,  would  agree  on  this  to 
get  the  military  construction  part  of 
our  authorization  bill  up  as  a  priority 
and  to  move  that  as  rapidly  as  possible 
then  even  if  we  need  to  intervene  with 
the  Defense  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I  think  this 
matter  is  very  important  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly my  hope  that  we  can  get  it  up 
in  the  near  future. 

If  I  concluded,  which  I  have  not  con- 
cluded and  our  committee  has  not  con- 
cluded, but  if  I  concluded  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  defense  authorization 
bill  up  at  all  this  year,  because  of  my 
strong  feeling  about  the  importance  of 
this  to  our  national  security,  I  would 
have  to  consider  trying  to  bring  that 
up  as  an  amendment  to  some  other 
bill.  That  would  be  the  ultimate  in 
absurd  legislative  process  because  it  is 
far  too  important  not  to  be  treated  as 
a  freestanding  bill.  But  those  of  us  on 
the  Defense  Committee,  I  think  would 
have  no  alternative,  and  I  think  a 
number  of  people  would  feel  that  way, 
although  I  speak  for  no  one  but 
myself. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
yielding. 

I  suppose  after  that  preliminary  ex- 
planation of  our  own  feelings  on  this 
subject  I  would  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  he  sees  any  possibility  we  can 


get  this  defense  authorization  bill  up 
either  this  week  or  early  next  week. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  happen 
to  share  the  view  it  is  a  priority 
matter.  In  fact,  last  year  we  passed  it 
in  about  3  or  4  days  and  the  House  did 
not  act  at  all.  It  has  not  been  available 
for  several  weeks.  I  think  it  may  have 
been.  They  had  to  go  back  and  modify 
it.  It  has  been  available  in  the  Senate 
since  last  weekend.  So  it  is  not  that  it 
has  been  out  here  for  several  weeks 
and  we  have  not  acted  on  it.  It  has 
been  available  2  or  3  days.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  has  not  been  avail- 
able. So  had  we  even  been  able  to 
move  on  up  there,  there  were  circum- 
stances that  might  have  prevented 
that. 

But  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance and  I  know  the  House  is  now 
scheduled  to  take  it  up  on  August  4. 
So  there  is  indication  this  year  the 
House  may  act  on  the  authorization 
bill.  Last  year  they  did  not. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  might  say  they  did  act 
on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  They  did  act  on  it  and  it 
was  signed  into  public  law. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  an  authoriza- 
tion. 
Mr.  DOLE.  An  appropriation. 
Mr.  NUNN.  The  majority  leader  is 
thinking  of  an  appropriations  bill. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  indicate  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  think  the 
point  he  makes  is  a  valid  one.  If  we  are 
going  to  do  all  these  things,  and  I  am 
certainly  willing  to  stay  here— in  fact, 
I  can  almost  foresee  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion this  week,  and  we  are  going  to  be 
prepared  for  that,  and  I  hope  other 
Members  are. 

But  all  of  these  things  the  people 
are  talking  about  are  not  little  amend- 
ments. They  are  serious  matters  of  na- 
tional interest  and  they  are  going  to 
take  some  time.  Whether  it  is  the 
Contra  issue,  whether  it  is  South 
Africa,  whether  it  is  SALT,  whether  it 
is  the  defense  authorization,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  it  is  going  to  take  some 
time  and  we  have  now,  including  Sat- 
urdays, about  14  legislative  days 
before  August  15.  When  we  come  back, 
we  will  have  about  15  legislative  days 
before  we  adjourn. 

So  if  we  add  Saturdays,  we  could  get 
that  up  to  17,  maybe,  or  18.  So  that  is 
a  total  of  not  very  many  days  to  do  a 
lot  of  work. 

If  people  are  willing  to  cooperate 
and  get  some  time  agreements,  we 
started  last  week  trying  to  shop  an 
agreement  on  SALT,  South  Africa, 
and  freedom  fighter  aid.  We  got  no- 
where. Maybe  they  will  be  more  apt  to 
reach  an  agreement  now. 

But  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  these  are  matters  of 
such  significance  they  ought  to  be  sep- 


arately   dealt    with.    We    need   some 
agreement. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  we  are  not  going  to  outfox  each 
other  on  issues.  We  are  all  well  aware 
of  what  is  up  here  and  parliamentary 
procedures. 
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It  seems  to  me  we  would  best  spend 
that  time  discussing  the  issue  and 
voting  on  it  by  previous  agreement 
than  trying  to  outfox  each  other,  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  good  parlia- 
mentarians on  both  sides  here.  And 
that  is  not  the  way  anything  is  going 
to  pass  this  Senate  in  the  next  2 
weeks. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  heartily  concur  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. We  have  more  poured  out 
than  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  smooth 
over  between  now  and  the  August 
recess. 

I  would  like  to  start  offering  amend- 
ments, voting  them  up  or  down.  But 
the  point  I  want  to  make  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  observation  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  about  the  DOD 
authorization  bill.  The  DOD  authori- 
zation bill  has  a  provision  urging  the 
President  now  to  abandon  SALT  II. 
Now.  if  that  bill  came  up,  it  would  be 
incumbent  upon  somebody  who  dis- 
agrees with  that  position  to  offer  a 
striking  amendment  to  take  that  out 
of  the  bill. 

I  would  much  rather,  from  my  posi- 
tion—and I  am  not  speaking  for  Sena- 
tors Heinz,  Chafee,  and  Leahy  on 
this— from  my  position,  I  would  rather 
deal  with  the  SALT  II  thing  on  the 
DOD  authorization  bill.  That  is  where 
it  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  is  in  there  now. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  on  there.  And 
somebody,  as  I  say,  would  have  to 
offer  a  striking  amendment. 

But  if  we  are  not  going  to  get  that 
bill  up,  then  some  of  us  feel  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  offer  it  on  this 
bill.  So  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
would  like  to  see  some  kind  of  commit- 
ment made  on  getting  the  DOD  bill 
up.  just  from  that  singular  issue  on 
my  part. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  talking  about  the  defense 
authorization  bill  in  this  part  of  the 
process,  the  budgetary  cycle.  There  is 
no  requirement  for  the  authorization 
bill  to  have  passed  in  order  to  bring  up 
the  appropriation  bill  at  this  time.  So 
military  construction,  once  we  mark  it 
up,  can  be  called  up  by  the  leader  on 
the  floor. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
technically  correct,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  us  who  spent  a  long  time 
last  year  debating  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  about  the  proper 
order.  It  caused  a  great  deal  of  tur- 
moQ.  It  caused  a  great  deal  of  prob- 
lems. And  if  we.  right  at  the  beginning 
of  this  procedure,  start  taking  up  the 
appropriation  bills  before  the  authori- 
zation, notwithstanding  the  technical 
aspects  of  it.  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  it  will  cause  even  more 
problems  for  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  in  addition  to  the  consider- 
able controversy  over  the  Contra 
matter. 

So  I  would  think  we  would  move  ev- 
erything quicker  if  we  take  up  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  first  and  then 
accommodate  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia by  taking  up  the  MilCon  and 
moving  it  out  very  quickly,  and  that 
would  clear  the  way  for  the  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  But  the  Senator 
knows  the  problems  in  the  past  year 
were  not  on  the  military  construction 
side,  but  on  the  defense  construction 
side,  where  you  had  the  $6  billion  don- 
nybrook. 

I  would  say  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  myself— our  bill 
right  now  is  on  target,  slightly  below 
the  target  set  by  the  authorization  bill 
already.  So  when  we  do  bring  it  to  the 
floor,  it  is  not  one  that  is  going  to  be 
over  the  budget,  but,  in  fact,  will  be 
some  $2  billion  under  the  President's 
budget  and  under  what  you  already 
authorized. 

I  think,  to  repeat  what  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  said  about  the  issue 
on  the  military  construction  bill  on 
Contra  aid  at  this  time,  I  think  he 
stated  it  rather  eloquently  that  we 
have  already  voted  on  it  once  this 
year.  I  think  it  would  only  be  right  to 
try  to  structure  some  time  agreement 
on  the  Contra  aid  part,  because  we 
have  already  done  it.  The  Senate  has 
already  spoken.  I  understand  we  are 
back  on  TV  and  maybe  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  have  a  debate  on  it.  But  I 
think  1  or  2  days  would  probably  be 
enough  for  the  freedom  fighters'  posi- 
tion on  this  and  to  come  to  some 
agreement,  and  we  could  bring  it  up 
and  dispose  of  it  rapidly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Let  me  indicate,  before  I  yield  to  the 
minority  leader,  that  I  incorrectly  in- 
dicated the  authorization  bill.  It  was 
the  appropriations  bill  that  never 
passed  last  year.  After  we  spent  all  the 
time  on  the  authorization  bill,  we  did 
not  pass  the  appropriations  bill  for  a 
number  of  reasons  that  I  will  not  go 
into. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished   majority    leader   has   ad- 
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dressed  his  remarks  to  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  He  has  now  correctly  stated 
that  the  authorization  bill  on  defense 
did  pass  last  year  and  it  became  public 
law. 

As  to  the  appropriation  itself,  that 
was  folded  into  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, but  it  had  been  previously  au- 
thorized by  the  defense  authorization 
bill  which  had  passed  both  Houses, 
which  conference  report  had  gone  to 
the  President  and  he  signed  it  into 
public  law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
indicate  I  do  not  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  or  the  minority 
leader.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
bill.  I  think  it  does  address  a  number 
of  issues.  There  are  hundreds  of  issues 
addressed  in  the  DOD  bill.  It  is  a  mas- 
sive piece  of  legislation.  If  we  could 
figure  out  some  way  to  do  it  in  3  days, 
long  days,  we  could  probably  not  have 
any  difficulties. 

Let  me  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Following  on  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  ranking  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  would  just  say 
that,  generally,  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  bill,  when  it  comes 
to  the  floor  of  this  body,  is  noncontro- 
versial.  Most  of  the  matters  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  and  thoroughly 
worked  out. 

This  military  construction  appro- 
priations bill  will  have  one  feature 
that  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  if 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  could  hear  and 
debate  coming  from  the  authorizing 
committee,  and  that  is  the  concept  of 
home  porting.  That  will  be  included  in 
this  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill.  This  matter  of  home  porting 
for  our  Navy  was  widely  discussed, 
thoroughly  discussed,  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  There  was  a  very 
close  vote  on  the  whole  concept  of 
whether  home  porting  was  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  whether  it  was  cost  ef- 
fective, and  a  number  of  policy  ques- 
tions were  discussed  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  make  the  point  that  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  and 
helpful  to  us  in  rendering  an  informed 
judgment  on  this  whole  concept  if  we 
could  hear  some  debate  emanating 
from  the  authorizing  conunittee  in 
conjunction  with  bringing  the  author- 
izing bill  to  the  floor  first.  I  make  that 
point  to  the  majority  leader  in  support 
of  what  I  view  as  an  orderly  processs 
here  of  bringing  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  up  first  and  then  let  us 
follow  on  with  our  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY,  Mr.  President, 
would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield  for  just  one  statement? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
orderly  procedure.   I  am  not  certain 


that  is  what  we  are  doing  right  now. 
We  are  getting  ready  to  offer  South 
Africa  on  the  debt  ceiling,  which  is  not 
an  orderly  procedure.  There  was  no 
hearing  on  the  amendment  which  is 
about  to  be  offered.  So  when  we  start 
the  orderly  procedure,  I  want  to  be 
there  for  the  grand  opening. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  with  respect  to  last  year,  in 
case  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
forgotten,  that  we  did  debate  Davis- 
Bacon  on  military  construction  last 
year.  We  took  some  time  to  debate 
that  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. So  just  because  something  may 
be  controversial  is  no  reason  not  to 
take  up  the  bill. 

If  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
wishes  to  debate  home  porting  on  the 
military  construction  bill,  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  it  in  order  to  pass  the  bill. 
And  I  think  if  we  look  at  last  year,  I 
think  we  need  to  separate  defense  ap- 
propriations and  military  construction 
appropriations,  because  last  year  mili- 
tary construction  not  only  passed  but 
was  signed  into  law  and  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  continuing  resolution. 
And  there  is  no  reason  for  that  to 
happen  this  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate sort  of  the  elements  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  we 
have  been  sort  of  floating  around  that 
may  be  of  some  interest,  as  people 
have  various  interests. 

We  would  suggest,  on  MilCon.  there 
be  16  hours  of  debate,  no  more  than  10 
hours  of  which  would  be  on  Contra 
aid,  and  then  final  passage  before  the 
recess.  On  South  Africa,  freestanding, 
12  hours  of  debate  and  final  passage. 

On  DOD  authorization,  24  hours  of 
debate,  no  more  than  8  hours  of  which 
would  be  on  SALT,  and  final  passage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  52  hours  of 
debate.  That  is  a  long  time,  but  I  know 
these  are  very  important  bills.  Obvi- 
ously, no  agreement  has  been  reached, 
but  I  would  indicate  that  to  those  who 
have  an  interest.  I  am  not  certain  that 
those  who  oppose  any  of  these  matters 
would  ever  give  us  an  agreement,  but 
at  least  that  is  one  we  are  shopping 
around. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  referred  to  a  pro- 
posed agreement  that  has  been  "float- 
ing around."  The  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  and  I  had  one  discussion 
with  respect  to  possibly  coming  to 
some  agreement  that  would  allow 
Contra  aid.  South  Africa,  DOD,  SALT 
II,  and  all  of  these  various  issues  to 
have  their  day  in  court.  Then  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  staffs  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  met  once  and  dis- 
cussed this.  I  think  that  was  the  end 
of  it. 


Mr.  DOLE.  If  it  was.  then  I  will  need 
to  have  staff  go  back.  I  think  there 
have  been  only  staff  level  meetings, 
but  I  think  they  have  been  expressing 
or  reflecting  the  views  of  some  of  their 
Senators. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  It  might  have  been 
other  Senators,  but  not  this  one.  My 
staff,  I  think,  brought  something  to 
me.  It  sounds  like  a  paper  of  this 
nature.  But  I  think  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  I  should  sit  down. 
I  would  be  glad  to  sit  down  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and 
other  Senators  if  I  may  respectfully 
propose  this,  and  see  if  we  can  work 
out  such  an  approach.  I  would  be 
happy  to  cooperate  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  doing  so. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  are  getting  any- 
where with  regard  to  staff  meetings. 
Maybe  staffs  of  other  Senators  have. 
But  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  meet- 
ing going  on  with  my  staff  in  this 
regard. 

I  would  be  happy  for  my  staff  to  be 
involved.  But  I  think  we  will  get  fur- 
ther at  this  very  late  stage  with  only 
12  days  left  before  the  scheduled 
August  recess  if  the  Senators  them- 
selves and  parties,  who  are  the  manag- 
ers, ranking  managers,  chairmen,  and 
ranking  members  of  the  committees, 
could  sit  down  with  the  two  leaders 
and  maybe  we  can  make  some 
progress. 

I  would  like  to  advocate  that  ap- 
proach if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  consider  it.  I  say  it  re- 
spectfully. He  has  a  heavy  burden  of 
scheduling  the  work  of  the  Senate. 
But  as  I  see  it.  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  August  15  break.  We 
have  only  4  weeks  when  we  return.  So 
we  have  12  days  left  between  now  and 
August  15  if  we  utilize  Fridays  and 
Mondays. 

I  offer  that  as  hopefully  an  ap- 
proach with  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  and  other  Senators  who  con- 
sider it  to  be  appropriate  and  useful. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  first  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  have  a  little  different  view  of  what 
has  been  happening,  but  I  must  say 
that  I  think  those  who  want  to  bring 
up  the  South  Africa  legislation  might 
want  to  make  some  proposal. 

Again  I  am  not  certain  we  can  get  an 
agreement.  It  seems  to  me  these  are 
very,  very  sensitive  areas  and  very  dif- 
ficult areas  for  Members  who  have  to 
be  on  each  side  of  the  issue.  DOD  au- 
thorization would  not  normally  be  but 
there  is  the  SALT  resolution  and  DOD 
authorization  which  might  create 
problems.  There  may  be  other  areas  I 
am  not  aware  of.  Then  the  MilCon  ap- 
propriation will  not  normally  take 
very  long  at  all.  But  obviously  if  it  is 
going  to  have  the  Contra  aid  of  $100 


million,  and  that  starts  that  debate 
again.  I  assume  someone  might  spend 
several  days  on  the  Contra  aid.  on  the 
authorization,  and  several  more  on  the 
appropriation.  That  is  one  way  to  kill 
it.  There  may  be  others. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield?  I 
believe  the  Contra  aid  is  only  on  the 
appropriation.  I  do  not  think  you  have 
to  take  it  up  twice. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  do  not  have  to 
debate  it  twice.  That  would  be  helpful. 
Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  majority  leader.  He  asks  about 
some  other  alternative.  Would  not  it 
perhaps  l)e  fairer  under  circumstances 
to  consider  stripping  the  issue  of  the 
aid  to  the  Contras,  allow  the  issue  of 
South  Africa  to  come  up  freestanding, 
and  then  with  a  time  agreement  on 
the  MilCon.  Particularly  I  think  that 
would  be  fairer  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  vote  on  this 
issue  which  the  world  is  watching  at 
this  moment  to  see  where  we  go. 

I  think  the  supporters  of  the  South 
African  effort  would  be  perfectly 
happy  to  have  that  come  to  the  floor 
without  any  agreement  as  to  time  to 
take  their  chances.  So  why  would  not 
it  be  fair  and  why  would  not  the  ma- 
jority leader  allow  each  to  come  as  a 
freestanding  piece,  allow  each  to  take 
its  lumps  as  it  may  in  the  legislative 
process,  with  a  time  agreement  on 
MilCon  because  of  the  urgency  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
for  which  I  think  most  of  us  agree. 
That  would  give  us  all  an  opportunity 
to  let  the  legislative  process  work  its 
will,  give  each  appropriate  airing,  and 
be  fair  and  allow  the  process  to  pro- 
ceed forward.  Why  could  we  not  pro- 
ceed that  way,  Mr.  Leader? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Again,  I  appreciate  cer- 
tainly the  suggestion.  We  can  consider 
it. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  May  I  make  a 
statement? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right  offhand,  it  is  not 
easy  to  put  these  things  together.  We 
are  willing  to  try.  It  is  a  good  sugges- 
tion. Again,  there  is  still  another  par- 
ticipant. I  mean  the  President  feels 
very  strongly  about  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
The  House  stalled  and  stalled  and 
stalled  and  stalled.  They  finally  voted. 
In  a  bipartisan  vote,  they  approved 
the  package. 

Now  after  we  had  approved  the 
package,  we  have  to  go  back  and  do  it 
again.  There  is  no  conference.  We 
have  to  do  it  again.  I  think  there  is 
more  justification  for  it.  There  is 
White  House  interest. 

On  South  Africa,  there  is  obviously  a 
markup  going  on  in  Foreign  Relations. 
Maybe  that  bill  will  be  satisfactory. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  vote  will  be. 
But  I  think  it  is  possible  to  do  all  of 
these  things.  I  am  an  optimist;  plus 
reconciliation,  and  plus  the  Superfund 


conference  report  before  August  15.  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  impossible. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Plus  the  Boren-PAC 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  another  little 
item  for  which  we  have  to  carve  out  a 
couple  of  days— or  day  and  a  half— in 
any  event,  for  the  Boren-PAC  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  statement? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  us  just  have  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  made  a  comment 
in  reference  to  stripping  the  freedom 
fighter  aid  of  MilCon.  The  purpose  is 
to  put  it  on  MilCon  so  it  can  be  a  con- 
ferenceable  item  since  the  House  has 
already  passed  it  on  the  military  con- 
struction bill.  So  you  want  to  do  these 
things  every  3  months. 

Now  we  are  just  right  where  they 
passed  an  aid  bill  over  there.  To  take 
it  off  MilCon  over  here  would  be  es- 
tablishing another  bill  that  they  have 
you  pass  on  again.  They  have  to  repass 
it  in  the  House.  That  does  not  make 
too  much  sound  logic  as  far  as  trying 
to  get  it  passed.  It  is  good  if  you  do  not 
want  it  passed. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  I  may  answer  the 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Even  if  we  did  not 
strip  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
talking  about  trading  here,  we  are 
talking  about  trying  to  be  fair,  and  we 
are  talking  about  trying  to  resolve 
this,  if  the  supporters  of  the  effort 
were  to  proceed  forward  on  South 
Africa,  are  ready  and  willing  to  pro- 
ceed forward  with  that  as  a  separate 
entity,  as  Contra  aid  can  be  considered 
a  separate  entity,  then  let  us  proceed 
forward.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  a  fair  exchange,  we  are  willing 
to  proceed  forward.  I  have  talked  with 
a  number  of  the  leaders.  Senator  Kiaj- 
NEDY  and  others.  There  is  no  reason 
not  to  begin  that  debate.  As  of  tomor- 
row hopefully  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  report  something  out. 
If  it  does  not,  then  there  is  another 
way  to  proceed  forward  by  an  agree- 
ment. But  I  think  the  legislative  proc- 
ess can  work  its  way  just  as  I  actually 
believe  it  will  work  its  way  on  the  issue 
of  aid  to  the  Contras.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  proceed  forward  on 
both  subjects. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  get 
recognition. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  I  had  hoped  to  do 
now  is  accommodate  Senators  on  both 
sides  on  matters  involving  LTV.  I  pro- 
pound this  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, that  we  turn  to  Calendar  No. 
741,  S.  2690,  dealing  with  a  company 
which  filed  for  bankruptcy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  we  turn  to  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  kind  of  time 


agreement  are  we  talking  about  here? 
Is  this  something  that  is  going  to  be 
before  the  Senate  for  days? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  from  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum  and  Senator  Heinz 
that  is  going  to  be  about  5  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  would  be 
perfectly  agreeable  to  10  minutes,  5 
minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand,  there 
will  be  no  rollcall  vote.  We  hope  to 
follow  on  with  that. 

I  do  not  care  if  we  do  this  tonight  or 
not.  I  am  trying  to  accommodate  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  appreciate 
the  cooperation.  In  fact,  the  minority 
leader  is  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  there  be  any  more 
votes  tonight? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  want  to  be  sure  this  is 
not  going  to  be  before  the  Senate  very 
long.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  indicated  10  minutes  would 
be  ample. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  are  several  Sena- 
tors around  here  yet,  some  of  who 
may  want  to  offer  amendments  on  the 
debt  ceiling  resolution,  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  disposed  to 
do  it  or  let  us  do  it.  Also  there  would 
have  to  be  some  agreement  that  there 
would  be  no  amendments  to  this  bill  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  10-minute  limi- 
tation on  it.  Else  someone  might  call 
up  almost  any  kind  of  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  would  include  in  the 
unanimous  consent  request  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  a  modified  amendment  that 
has  been  cleared  and  has  been  dis- 
cussed all  around.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  problem  with  modifying 
it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  not  be  subject  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  HECHT  assumed  the  Chair.) 

D  1900 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  on  Gramm-Rudman 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  majority  leader  conceivably 
consider  making  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  we  might  follow  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  with  a  10- 
minute  limitation,  5  minutes  on  a  side, 
no  amendments  except  a  modifying 
amendment  that  has  already  been 
cleared,  and  no  further  amendments? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  prepared  to  do  that, 
Mr.  President,  but  we  should  let  him 
make  his  statement. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  for  his  graciousness. 

TIME  FOR  A  BIG  DOSE  OF  REALISTIC  PESSIMISM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  has  been 
very  little  discussion  in  the  Senate  of 
what  may  be  the  most  important 
effect  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law  if  Congress  stays  with  it.  That  is 
the  price  the  country  would  pay  for 
the  success  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. 

I  voted  for  that  bill.  I  am  glad  I  did. 
I  think  it  was  essential.  I  would  vote 
for  it  again.  I  had  voted  for  the 
amendment  Senator  Gramm  and 
others  have  submitted  this  afternoon. 
Nonetheless,  I  think  we  have  to  be 
fully  aware  of  what  we  get  into  here. 

Suppose  Congress  surprises  its  crit- 
ics and  finds  somehow  a  way  to 
comply  with  the  law's  demand  that 
Congress  reduce  the  deficit  by  the  $55 
to  $75  billion  that  will  be  required  for 
fiscal  1987.  And  suppose  in  fiscal  1988, 
we  comply  again  with  the  law  and 
bring  it  down  another  $40  to  $50  bil- 
lion. This  would  seem  to  be  a  dramatic 
success.  But  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence for  the  American  economy? 

Couldn't  such  a  dramatic  and  mas- 
sive shift  in  fiscal  policy  slow  the  econ- 
omy so  drastically  that  it  would  bring 
on  a  recession?  And  could  not  that  re- 
cession not  only  cause  a  big  increase  in 
unemployment  and  widespread  busi- 
ness failures  and  personal  bankrupt- 
cies, but  also  a  far  deeper  deficit  than 
this  country  had  ever  suffered,  per- 
haps a  $300  or  $400  billion  deficit?  I 
think  it  could.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  avoid  it. 

Some  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  sup- 
porters argue  that  with  a  little  cour- 
age. Congress  can  and  should  stick 
with  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 

through  thick  and  thin.  They  argue 
that  the  country  can  sail  along  to  a 
balanced  budget  in  1991  as  our  reward. 
Those  optimists  tell  us  that  monetary 
policy— I  repeat  monetary  policy— can 
save  us.  Well,  Mr.  President,  who  runs 
monetary  policy  in  our  country? 
Answer:  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
And  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Fed?  Paul 
Volcker.  And  what  does  Chairman 
Volcker  say?  Just  last  week.  Chairman 
Volcker  told  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee that  monetary  policy  should 
not  and  caimot  pick  up  this  economy. 
And  the  record  clearly  supports  him. 


Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that,  since 
the  beginning  of  1985,  this  country 
has  pursued  an  exuberantly  expansive 
monetary  policy.  In  fact,  during  that 
period,  the  monetary  policy  has 
roughly  matched  the  fiscal  policy  in 
its  all-out  exuberance.  Interest  rates 
have  fallen.  But  has  this  effectively 
stimulated  the  economy?  The  econo- 
my has  been  slowing  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1985.  It  is  currently  stumbling 
along  at  a  pathetic  1.1-percent  annual 
growth  rate. 

What  are  the  options  for  moving 
this  American  economy  out  of  its  stag- 
nation? Sure,  we  have  had  a  long,  con- 
tinuous period  of  peacetime  economic 
growth.  Yes,  the  economy  has  created 
millions  of  new  jobs.  Yes.  we  do  have  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  adult  Ameri- 
can population  at  work  than  we  have 
ever  had  since  we  started  keeping  eco- 
nomic statistics.  Yes.  indeed,  interest 
rates  have  been  falling— although  they 
are  still  high  by  historical  standards. 
And  certainly,  the  raging  inflation  of 
the  1970's  has  subsided  to  a  2-  or  3-per- 
cent level. 

So  what  is  wrong?  Plenty.  A  higher 
proportion  of  the  American  people  are 
working,  but  we  still  suffer  very  high 
unemployment.  Seven  percent  of  the 
work  force— 8.4  million  Americans- 
have  been  seeking  work  actively  and 
cannot  find  it.  Additional  millions  are 
working  part  time  for  economic  rea- 
sons. More  than  a  million  persons  are 
not  counted  as  unemployed  because 
they  have  become  too  discouraged  to 
look  for  work.  After  seeking  work  for 
many  months  or  even  years,  they  have 
stopped  looking.  Some  experts  argue 
that  as  much  as  14  percent  of  the 
work  force— as  many  as  15  million 
Americans— would  like  to  work  but 
can't  find  jobs. 

And  what  is  the  outlook?  In  the 
most  recent  quarter,  the  growth  of  the 
economy  slowed  to  an  annual  rate  of 
1.1  percent.  If  that  rate  continues,  un- 
employment is  bound  to  increase.  Still, 
a  record  110  million  Americans  are 
now  working.  Yes,  but  most  of  those 
who  are  working  have  suffered  a  re- 
duction in  their  real  pay  over  the  past 
6  years.  By  real  pay,  I  mean  wages  and 
salaries  corrected  for  inflation. 

If  we  make  this  inflation  adjust- 
ment, we  find  that  since  1980,  the  av- 
erage real  wage  has  dropped  in  the 
past  6  years  by  9  percent.  That  means 
that  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
are  not  gaining  any  advantage  from 
the  moderation  of  inflation  or  the 
drop  in  interest  rates.  They  are  not 
better  off  then  they  were  5  years  ago. 
They  are  demonstrably  worse  off. 

Every  administration  is  perpetually 
optimistic  about  the  economic  outlook 
no  matter  how  grim  it  may  be.  That 
optimism  goes  with  the  territory. 
After  all,  what  do  you  expect?  The  in- 
cumbent administration,  whether  it  is 
Democratic  or  Republican,  has  a  pow- 
erful, vested  interest  in  optimism.  One 
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of  the  most  important  ingredients  in 
economic  growth  is  a  positive,  confi- 
dent attitude  on  the  part  of  consumers 
and  business  managers.  So  every  ad- 
ministration usually  forecasts  a  great 
economic  outlook  ahead.  And  the 
Reagan  administration  as  we  all  know, 
has  set  the  all  time  record  for  opti- 
mism. Whatever  may  be  President 
Reagan's  faults,  pessimism  is  not  one 
of  them.  No  one  has  ever  accused  this 
President  of  being  a  gloomy  gus.  So  it 
is  no  surprise  that  his  administration 
smiles  happily  and  predicts  an  exuber- 
ant 4y2-percent  growth  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  and  next  year. 

Could  that  be  true?  It  would  mean 
that  in  the  fading,  stumbling  fifth 
year  of  this  aging  recovery,  from 
somewhere,  a  burst,  an  explosion  of 
economic  activity,  will  somehow 
emerge.  Well,  maybe.  It  has  never 
happened  before  this  late  in  any  previ- 
ous peacetime  recovery.  But  the  econ- 
omy continues  to  be  unpredictable. 
Maybe  wishing  can  make  it  so.  But 
where  is  the  force  that  can  stimulate 
this  economy? 

How  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? Can  we  lift  the  economy  with  a 
stimulative  fiscal  policy?  Can  we  in- 
crease spending  and  cut  taxes,  so  the 
Amercian  people  will  have  more  in 
their  pocket  to  spend? 

That  has  been  the  prime  way  the 
Federal  Government  has  stimulated  a 
lethargic  economy  in  the  past.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  most  widely  respected 
economists  in  the  country,  Albert  Woj- 
nilower,  chief  economist  of  the  First 
Boston  Corp.,  recently  has  said,  "None 
of  the  domestic  economy's  success  in 
terms  of  the  business  cycle  would  have 
happened  without  the  deficits."  Woj- 
nilower  may  be  wrong,  but  he  is  a  wise 
and,  as  I  say.  highly  respected  econo- 
mist. 

So  can  we  use  the  deficit  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  now?  No.  We  would 
have  to  go  to  about  a  $300  to  $400  bil- 
lion deficit.  In  the  long  run,  that 
would  be  a  tragedy,  would  have  very 
serious  adverse  effects  on  the  econo- 
my. 

We  are  now  running  a  deficit  of 
about  $220  billion.  All  the  pressure  is 
to  cut  that  deficit  in  the  coming  year 
by  between  $50  and  $75  billion.  What 
effect  will  that  have  on  the  economy? 
The  answer  is  simple.  It  can  only  slow 
the  economy  or  push  it  into  recession. 

Can  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
reduce  interest  rates  further?  Maybe. 
But  interest  rates  have  fallen  spec- 
tacularly over  the  past  few  years  in  re- 
sponse to  the  most  stimulative  peace- 
time monetary  policy  in  the  Nation's 
history. 

I  say  it  is  stimulative  because  if  you 
compare  the  growth  in  money  supply 
by  any  measure— Ml,  M2,  M3— if  you 
compare  it  with  the  nominal  GNP,  as 
we  usually  compare  it,  we  see  a  stimu- 


lative effect  such  as  we  have  never 
before  seen. 

What  effect  is  this  having  on  the 
economy?  Practically  none.  The  econo- 
my continues  to  slow  down.  The  Fed 
can  continue  to  pour  two  or  three 
times  as  much  credit  into  the  economy 
as  the  economy  needs.  That  may 
shove  interest  rates  down  further.  It 
may  succeed  in  sustaining  home  sales 
and  auto  sales  for  a  while.  But  the 
country  may  be  reaching  a  surfeit  of 
both  autos  and  homes. 

How  about  the  business  sector?  Can 
we  expect  economic  stimulus  from  an 
expansion  of  business  activity?  Well, 
maybe,  but  American  business  is  by 
far  more  deeply  in  debt  today  than  it 
has  ever  been.  American  corporate 
debt  today  greatly  exceeds  even  the 
massive  Federal  deficit.  Corporate 
debt  in  this  country  has  risen  to  more 
than  $3  trillion.  The  Federal  debt  is  $2 
trillion.  Corporate  debt  is  $3  trillion. 

That  leaves  the  American  consumer. 
Can  we  count  on  big  buying  from  the 
American  consumer?  Can  she  and  he 
lift  us  out  of  the  present  economic 
stagnation?  The  answer  is  almost  cer- 
tainly and  emphatically  "No."  The 
consumer  has  increased  his  install- 
ment debt,  his  mortgage  debt,  and  his 
personal  debt  to  the  highest  levels  rel- 
ative to  income  in  the  Nation's  long 
history.  The  next  recession  will  see 
record  consumer  bankruptcies,  fea- 
tured by  massive  home  foreclosures. 
In  the  next  few  years  the  American 
consumer  is  far  more  likely  to  be  part 
of  the  problem,  and  a  very  big  part  of 
the  problem  instead  of  part  of  the  so- 
lution. 

So  can  we  rely  on  what  Paul  Volcker 
cited  the  other  day,  the  international 
economy,  to  pull  America  out  of  its 
economic  doldrums?  Well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  country  is  going  to  do  it? 
What  foreign  country  is  going  to  per- 
form this  magic?  Let's  go  through  our 
trading  partners  in  order  of  their  trad- 
ing volume.  After  all.  trading  volume 
is  the  real  measure  of  how  much  that 
can  help.  The  No.  1  U.S.  trading  part- 
ner is  who?  Canada.  Canada  is  far  too 
small  and  too  dependent  on  the 
United  States  to  play  any  significant 
role  in  counteracting  any  United 
States  recession.  The  No.  2  trading 
partner  is  the  Japanese.  Maybe  over  a 
10-  or  20-year  period  the  Japanese 
might  help.  But  for  the  next  4  or  5 
years?  Forget  it.  No.  3  is  the  United 
Kingdom.  Will  they  pull  this  massive 
$4  trillion  economy  into  salvation? 
With  what?  Our  No.  4  trading  part- 
ner—listen to  this— is  Mexico.  Will 
Mexico  lead  the  way?  As  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  once  said.  "Ha.  ha.  ha."  And  I 
might  add,  ho.  ho.  ho. 

No,  it  is  up  to  us.  We  will  have  to  do 
it.  It  will  take  years  of  economic  pain 
and  steady  persistent  effort  to  repair 
the  borrow-now,  pay-later  philosophy 
of  Government,  business,  and  con- 
sumer that  has  pushed  us  into  this 


economic  quagmire.  The  sooner  we 
squarely  face  up  to  this  grim  reality, 
the  sooner  we  can  take  the  hard  steps 
necessary  to  lead  us  back  to  solid,  eco- 
nomic strength  and  growth. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  sound 
like  much  of  a  speech  in  support  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law  but 
I  am  for  it.  I  think  it  is  the  only  thing 
we  can  do,  grim  as  the  consequences 
are  going  to  be.  We  are  in  this  mess 
and  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  out  of 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  once  again 
my  good  friend,  the  majority  leader, 
for  graciously  letting  me  take  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1930 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROHIBITING  DISCONTINUING 
OF  BENEFITS  BY  CERTAIN 
COMPANIES  WHO  HAVE  FILED 
FOR  BANKRUPTCY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  Calendar  No.  741,  S.  2690,  deal- 
ing with  companies  that  file  for  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2690)  to  prohibit  certain  compa- 
nies who  have  filed  for  bankruptcy  from  dis- 
continuing medical  and  life  insurance  bene- 
fits to  retirees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand there  will  be  one  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  Senators  Heinz  and 
METZENBAUM.  Aiid  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  no  further  amendment  or 
no  motion  to  recommit  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  15  min- 
utes equally  divided  between  Senator 
Heinz  and  Senator  Metzenbaum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2239 

(Purpose:  To  make  a  technical  correction) 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  amendment  mentioned  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2239. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3,  after  "agreement"  Insert 
"(including  all  health  and  welfare  t>enefit 
plans)". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
technical  amendment.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2239)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  need? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Heinz,  and  I  congratulate 
Senator  Heinz  and  Senator  Metz- 
ENBACM  for  their  leadership  on  this  im- 
portant bill. 

As  the  title  of  the  bill  specifies,  this 
bill  will  require  that  the  LTV  Corpora- 
tion shall  continue  to  pay  all  medical 
and  life  insurance  benefits  to  retirees 
of  that  corporation. 

LTV  is  a  corporation  which  is  cur- 
rently in  chapter  II  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings and  there  are  some  87,500  re- 
tirees in  the  United  States,  many, 
many  of  them  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  who  have  worked  for 
steel  companies,  Jones  &  Laughlin. 
Republic,  and  Youngstown  Tube  and 
Sheet,  and  also  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  United  Steelworkers, 
there  are  many  of  these  retired  em- 
ployees who  are  in  urgent  need  of 
these  benefits. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  through 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum, a  hearing  was  held  in  Cleve- 
land, attended  by  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum and  myself  and  a  number  of 
Congressmen  where  we  heard  compel- 
ling testimony  from  Lynn  Williams, 
the  head  of  the  United  Steelworkers, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Trumka,  the  head  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  about  the 
plight  of  these  retirees  who  have  been 
literally  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the 
cancellation  of  their  life  and  medical 
insurance  benefits. 

D  1940 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed. 
It  will  be  really  a  godsend  to  those 
people.  I  thank  the  majority  leader  for 
his  cooperation  in  moving  this  bill  to 
the  floor  so  rapidly,  and  my  colleagues 
for  making  it  possible  for  this  legsla- 
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tion  to  move  forward  to  take  care  of 
this  very  urgent  need. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  Sena- 
tor Levin  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
on  July  17.  LTV  Corp.  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy under  chapter  11  of  the  Feder- 
al Bankruptcy  Code. 

This  is  the  largest  bankruptcy  filing 
in  U.S.  history  in  terms  of  company 
size,  and  debts.  It  halts  payments  of  $4 
billion  to  more  than  20,000  creditors. 
LTV  steel  is  the  second  largest  steel 
manufacturer,  a  major  defense  con- 
tractor, and  the  43d  largest  industrial 
company  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  unprecedented 
move  the  day  after  filing  its  petition, 
the  company  suspended  health  and 
life  insurance  benefit  coverage  to  its 
retirees  in  violation  of  its  collective- 
bargaining  agreement. 

This  move  has  effected  78,500  retir- 
ees and  their  families  nationwide,  and 
30,000  of  those  live  in  the  Cleveland 
area. 

Mr.  President,  our  bankruptcy  laws 
are  intended  to  protect  a  company 
from  its  creditors  in  order  to  give  it  an 
opportunity  to  reschedule  its  debts— to 
reorganize  in  order  to  become  a  viable 
company.  Our  bankruptcy  laws  are 
not  intended  to  permit  companies  to 
terminate  their  health  and  life  insur- 
ance promises  to  retirees.  It  was  those 
retirees  who  built  the  company.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  Congress  spoke 
clearly  on  this  subject  in  1984  when 
we  passed  the  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Act.  That  law  encourages  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining process.  It  requires 
that  a  company  first  make  a  proposal 
to  the  union  and  provide  all  relevant 
information  and  bargain  with  it  in 
good  faith.  Only  after  complying  with 
these  steps  can  it  seek  court  approval 
to  reject  its  collective-bargaining  con- 
tract obligations. 

LTV  has  not  negotiated  with  the  re- 
tirees. Instead,  it  has  unilaterally  ter- 
minated their  health  benefit  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  LTV  claims  that  it  is 
required  under  the  bankruptcy  law  to 
terminate  the  health  benefit  program. 
They  are  wrong. 

What  recourse  do  the  retirees  have? 

Their  only  hope  is  to  commence 
legal  proceedings.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, they  will  be  without  medical  cov- 
erage. 

Mr.  President,  on  Monday  I  chaired 
a  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hearing 
in  Cleveland.  At  that  hearing  we  heard 
from  a  number  of  LTV  retirees  who 
face  hardship,  if  not  disaster,  follow- 
ing the  cut-off  of  their  health  and  life 
insurance  benefits. 

Mrs.  Eddie  Hunt  is  from  Strongs- 
ville,  OH.  She  has  cared  for  her  bed- 
ridden  husband   for   2   years.   Twice 


every  day  her  daughter  leaves  work 
and  comes  to  the  house  to  help  her 
mother  turn  her  father  in  bed  to  pro- 
vide some  minimum  circulation.  Medi- 
cal supplies  cost  $100  a  month:  doc- 
tor's bills  $110;  prescriptions  $60;  over- 
the-counter  drugs  another  $100  or 
more. 

The  day  LTV  cut  off  health  benefits 
a  doctor  told  Mrs.  Hunt  she  should 
hospitalize  her  husband  for  a  high 
fever.  She  couldn't,  she  didn't  know 
who  would  pay  the  bill.  Mr.  Hunt 
worked  for  Republic  Steel  for  30  years. 

We  heard  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freder- 
icy.  He  worked  for  Republic  Steel 
since  he  was  18.  Thirty-three  years  of 
service.  He  is  50. 

His  wife  has  chrones  disease.  She  re- 
cently had  two  heart  attacks.  Mr. 
Fredericy  is  diabetic. 

This  couple  has  spent  over  $1,000  on 
prescriptions  alone  this  year.  Mrs.  Fre- 
dericy just  came  out  of  the  hospital. 
They  now  have  no  health  insurance. 
They  also  care  for  their  5-year-old 
granddaughter. 

So  what  do  they  face?  Hundreds  of 
dollars  of  monthly  medical  bills;  con- 
stant fear  of  hospitalization,  no  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  this  cotiple  lives  in 
fear  of  their  own  future. 

Mr.  Dick  Fisher  also  testified  at  the 
Senate  hearing.  He  worked  for  the  Re- 
public Steel  Co.  20  years.  Retired  with 
a  stroke  in  1970.  He  lost  a  leg  in  1983. 
Had  triple  bypass  surgery  the  same 
year.  He  has  prescription  drugs  which 
run  him  $250  a  month— presently  cov- 
ered by  his  wife's  insurance— which  he 
may  lose.  On  a  limited  retirement 
income  how  can  he  possibly  replace 
his  health  and  life  insurance? 

The  tragedy  is  Mr.  Fisher  lives  inde- 
pendently. He  has  adapted  his  apart- 
ment to  meet  his  needs.  All  of  that 
could  now  be  lost,  if  he  loses  his  bene- 
fits. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Lemmens  testified  at 
the  hearing. 

Mrs.  Lemmens  was  a  salaried  em- 
ployee with  Republic  Steel.  She 
worked  for  Republic  Steel  for  over  30 
years.  Her  husband  has  cancer.  She 
has  a  $4,000  hospital  bill  and  doesn't 
know  who  will  pay.  Company  checks 
to  pay  the  doctor  have  bounced— one 
for  over  $500.  Who's  going  to  pay? 
What  are  the  retirees  supposed  to  do? 
Raid  their  life  savings?  Sell  their 
homes? 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Hunt,  Mr.  Fre- 
dericy, Mr.  Fisher,  and  Mrs.  Lemmens 
all  told  me  that  there  are  other  retir- 
ees who  are  worse  off  than  themselves. 
They  expressed  their  concern  for  their 
friends  and  colleagues  who  find  them- 
selves in  a  similar  disastrous  predica- 
ment. 

They  are  right;  78,000  LTV  retirees 
have  lost  their  benefits. 

These  are  the  very  workers  who 
built  LTV  steel.  And  they  were  prom- 
ised that  when  they  retired  their  med- 


ical needs  would  be  provided  for.  What 
a  travesty  of  justice  to  deny  them  the 
benefits  they  need  for  survival. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  mandates 
that  LTV  reinstate  the  medical  and 
life  insurance  programs  unless  and 
until  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
orders  their  termination. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  is  the 
only  hope  that  these  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  retirees  have  to  obtain  medi- 
cal coverage.  They  cannot  wait  for  the 
court  system  to  restore  them. 

This  legislation  will  make  it  possible 
to  see  to  it  that  the  retirees  are  pro- 
tected until  such  time  as  the  court 
enters  an  order  to  the  contrary.  I  hope 
that  the  court  will  not  enter  an  order 
to  the  contrary.  But  this  legislation 
makes  that  possible. 

This  bill  covers  all  workers,  blue- 
collar  workers  and  white-collar  work- 
ers as  well.  It  is  the  fair  and  right 
thing  to  do. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
how  much  I  am  sure  the  retirees  ap- 
preciate the  action  of  the  Senate  to- 
night. They  are  plaiming  to  go  on 
strike  as  of  11  o'clock  tomorrow  night. 
I  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
through  the  Senate  and.  hopefully, 
through  the  House  as  well,  will  be  a 
deterrent  to  their  doing  that  and  will 
no  longer  provide  them  with  any 
reason  to  go  on  strike. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  majority  leader 
for  scheduling  this  matter  this 
evening.  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  others  who  have  joined 
as  cosponsors  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2690.  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  LTV  Corp.  to  resume  provid- 
ing health  and  life  insurance  coverage 
for  its  retirees,  unless  and  until  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  tells  them  to 
cease.  I  believe  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  protect  the  78.000 
LTV  retirees  nationwide,  including 
31.000  in  Ohio,  whose  benefits  were 
abruptly  terminated  July  17  when  the 
corporation  filed  their  Chapter  11  pe- 
tition. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  support  this  legislation. 

Termination  of  health  and  life  insur- 
ance benefits  has  created  an  intoler- 
able situation  for  LTV  retirees.  It  has 
put  at  risk  the  very  men  and  women 
who  spent  their  lives  working  to  make 
LTV  strong.  Since  many  of  these  retir- 
ees are  under  65  and  consequently  not 
eligible  for  Medicare,  they  are  heavily 
dependent  upon  these  insurance  bene- 
fits. 

Last  week  I,  along  with  Senator 
METZENBAUM,  held  a  meeting  in  my 
office  with  LTV,  the  health  insurers, 
and  the  United  Steelworkers  Union. 
Senator  Metzenbaum  and  I  both  urge 
all  parties  to  take  swift  action  to  re- 
solve this  situation.  Since  then  work 
stoppages  have  occurred  in  several  of 
LTV's  facilities  across  the  country;  I 
understand    and    respect    the   strong 


feelings  and  sense  of  community  that 
has  led  the  workers  to  take  this  action. 
The  LTV  Corp.  believes  that,  when 
it  filed  under  chapter  11.  it  was  legally 
required  to  treat  retirement  health 
and  life  insurance  benefit  like  all 
other  obligations  and  suspend  pay- 
ment. While  I  do  not  believe  that  Con- 
gress intended  for  our  bankruptcy 
laws  to  have  this  effect,  our  bill  would 
allow  the  company  to  present  this  ar- 
gument to  the  court;  I  would  hope 
that  the  court  would  rule  expeditious- 
ly on  this  very  important  legal  issue. 
But,  most  importantly,  in  the  interim 
under  our  bill  the  LTV  retirees  would 
have  insurance  coverage  until  the 
matter  is  resolved  by  the  court. 

We  do  not  have  figures  on  LTV's  fi- 
nancial condition,  so  we  do  not  know 
how  much  of  a  burden  this  bill  would 
impose.  That  is  for  the  court  to  decide. 
The  legislation,  however,  would  allow 
the  corporation  to  go  into  court  and 
attempt  to  show  that  it  could  not  pay 
health  and  life  benefits  to  retirees 
without  going  into  chapter  7.  that  is. 
liquidation  of  the  corporation.  Obvi- 
ously, if  LTV  believes  that  payment  of 
these  benefits  would  force  it  into 
chapter  7,  then  it  should  immediately 
apply  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court  for 
suitable  relief,  to  prevent  this  from 
happening. 

As  an  example  of  such  quick  relief 
already  granted,  I  note  that  LTV  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Court  within  1  day  for  the  company 
to  continue  health  and  life  insurance 
benefits  for  its  active  employees;  I 
assume  that  it  reasonably  could  obtain 
equally  rapid  relief  in  a  Bankruptcy 
Court  as  necessary  for  procedures  cov- 
ered by  this  bill. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  we 
enact  this  legislation  to  resolve  this 
situation  before  the  company's  finan- 
cial situation  worsens  even  more  and 
the  whole  steel  industry  faces  yet  an- 
other setback.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  it  as  a  reasonable  interim 
measure  to  address  this  very  serious 
problem  for  the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  first.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  add  Senators  Denton  and 
BoscHWiTZ  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Second.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  majority 
leader,  indeed  to  all  Senators,  for  al- 
lowing us  to  take  up  this  bill. 

Earlier  today,  I  indicated  it  was  our 
hope  to  get  this  legislation  up.  It  does 
affect  some  78,000  retirees  who,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  are  being  cut  off  on 
their  health  and  welfare  benefits. 
Some  61.000  of  these  employees  are 
former  steel  employees  and  the  re- 
mainder in  other  divisions  of  LTV. 
Over  10.000  of  them  still  reside  in  my 
home  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  leg- 
islation will  restore  the  lifeline  that 


was  cut  on  July   17  when  LTV  an- 
nounced its  record  steel  bankruptcy. 

At  this  point.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  begin  by  thanking  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  who  first  brought  this  issue  to 
our  attention  in  the  reconciliation  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee the  day  after  the  chapter  11 
filing.  He  was  persuaded  at  that  time 
not  to  add  this  particular  resolution, 
at  that  time,  to  the  reconciliation  bill. 

Subsequently,  the  group  that  you 
see  on  the  floor  here  tonight  came  to- 
gether under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senators  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
I  am  grateful  to  them  on  behalf  of  the 
1,700  employees  who,  in  Minnesota, 
have  mined,  while  active  employees, 
the  ore  that  made  the  jobs  in  Cleve- 
land and  Pennsylvania  possible  for  the 
steelworkers  in  those  States. 

The  tragedy.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
of  the  63.000  retirees,  more  than  half 
are  under  65.  The  assumption  of  most 
retirees  is  that  they  would  be  eligible 
for  Medicare  or  other  health  care 
when  they  retire.  But  that  is  not  true. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  also  not  atypical 
of  a  problem  that  faces  America  today. 
More  than  half  of  the  63.000  LTV  re- 
tirees are  not  old  enough— 65— to  be  el- 
igible for  Medicare.  They  are  being 
turned  away  from  hospitals  in  Minne- 
sota, in  Ohio,  in  various  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  very  day  we  have 
adopted  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  solution  before  us 
today,  I  have  an  additional  solution 
which  is  now  at  the  desk  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  which  I  have  agreed 
not  to  bring  up  tonight  so  that  this 
bill  could  be  passed  more  quickly. 
That  solution  directs  the  tax  confer- 
ees, our  colleagues,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  commitment  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  so-called  investment 
credit  cashout  to  help  these  retirees. 

The  Tax  Code  does  subsidize  active 
employees.  It  is  about  time  it  took  into 
consideration  retirees.  We  must  make 
certain  that  the  retired  workers  who 
built  the  iron  and  steel  industry  not 
bear  the  full  brunt,  alone,  of  the  trag- 
edy unfolding  in  the  steel  industry. 
Mr.  President,  the  LTV  bankruptcy 
has  left  thousands  of  retired  workers 
without  health  insurance  coverage.  I 
hear  this  is  but  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
for  many  retirees  in  Southeastern 
America.  My  distinguished  colleagues, 
Senators  Heinz  and  Kennedy  have 
joined  with  me  in  many  efforts  to  de- 
velop and  improve  our  Nation's  health 
policy.  The  LTV  situation  should  focus 
our  attention  on  finding  better  ways 
to  address  the  health  problems  facing 
retirees.  I  trust  we  will  find  a  solution 
to  this  problem. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
provide  immediate  relief  to  thousands 


of  LTV  retirees  who  have  abruptly  lost 
their  medical  and  life  insurance  bene- 
fits as  a  result  of  LTV's  actions  under 
the  chapter  11  bankruptcy  filing. 
Among  those  affected  are  huncireds  of 
retired  coal  miners  in  my  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Under  the  1974  UMWA  pension 
trust,  UMWA  coal  miners  who  retired 
after  January  1,  1976.  are  directly  pro- 
vided health  care  benefits  and  life  in- 
surance by  the  employers  from  which 
they  retired.  Thus  LTV  has  a  legal, 
contractual  responsibility  to  provide 
health  care  and  life  insurance  benefits 
to  approximately  1,500  UMWA  coal 
miners  who  have  retired  under  this  \ 
pension  trust.  | 

The  benefits  that  LTV  seeks  to  dis- 
continue are  a  lifeline  for  these  retir- 
ees. They  do  not  have  the  option  of 
easily  finding  an  insurance  company 
that  will  be  willing  to  underwrite  a 
health  or  life  insurance  policy  for 
them,  and  if  they  did,  they  couldn't 
afford  it.  The  premiums  for  such  poli- 
cies would  take  up  a  major  share  of 
their  pension  checks,  pensions  that 
are  still  vulnerable  to  reduction  under 
the  bankruptcy  proceeding. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  the  long- 
term  solution  to  this  issue,  but  it  does 
continue  these  benefits  that  are  vital 
to  the  retirees,  without  undermining 
the  bankruptcy  court's  role  in  deter- 
mining how  these  benefits  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  overall  context  of  the 
bankruptcy  filing. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
its  speedy  enactment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  this  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
simply  close  by  saying  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  be  of  sub- 
stantial relief  to  all  of  those  employ- 
ees, former  employees,  retirees  of  LTV 
whose  medical  benefits  were  cut  off  in 
their  entirety  as  of  July  17,  just  about 
2  weeks  ago.  Half  of  those  retirees,  by 
the  way,  are  too  young  to  be  eligible 
for  Medicare  benefits.  They  are  people 
who  are  dangerously  exposed.  Buying 
coverage  on  the  open  market  is  very 
expensive  and  really  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  most  of  them.  This  will  rees- 
tablish their  coverage,  assuming  that 
the  House  acts  and  acts  promptly. 

I  said  earlier  that  this  is  a  very  des- 
perate situation.  People  have  had  op- 
erations scheduled  and  cancelled. 
Frankly,  it  is.  in  my  mind,  outrageous 
that  LTV  could  use  the  promise  of  a 
lifetime  health  coverage  to  induce 
their  workers  to  retire  when  they  were 
reducing  their  work  force  and  then 
turn  around  with  this  filing  for  reorga- 
nization and  throw,  in  fact,  all  those 
retirees  out  of  the  plan.  I  think  it  is 
outrageous  that  that  should  happen. 
This  legislation  corrects  what  would 
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be.  I  believe,  an  irresponsible,  unfair, 
and  unwelcome  action. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

D  1950 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  will  be  very  brief. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  joined  me,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  Congress  persons,  in  a 
hearing  which  we  held  in  Cleveland  on 
Monday  on  this  issue.  Senator  Thur- 
mond was  kind  enough  to  permit  us  to 
do  that,  and  has  been  very  helpful  in 
this  entire  matter. 

The  issue  has  to  do  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  indicated  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  our  using  the  expedit- 
ed procedure  under  rule  XIV.  Senator 
BiDEN,  the  ranking  minority  member, 
said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  us  not 
going  through  the  normal  committee 
process.  The  bill  came  through.  It  was 
introduced  on  Friday. 

I  think  it  indicates  that  the  Senate, 
when  it  makes  up  its  mind  that  there 
is  a  problem  in  this  country  and  that 
the  problem  needs  to  be  resolved,  will 
act  promptly,  thanks  to  the  leadership 
of  the  majority,  to  the  leadership  on 
my  side,  and  all  of  the  others  involved. 

On  behalf  of  the  78,500  retirees  who 
look  forward  to  passage  of  this  bill  in 
order  that  their  health  and  medical 
benefits  may  be  restored,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  thank  all  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  its  passage. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  for  the  leadership  that  he  has 
shown  on  this  matter.  Also,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Heinz,  and  also  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Specter  and  others,  but  par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2690),  as  amended,  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2690 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  LTV  Corporation,  including  all 
of  its  subsidiaries  which  were  included  in  a 
bankruptcy  petition  filed,  with  a  court,  by 
such  corporation  pursuant  to  title  II,  United 


States  Code,  shall  continue  to  pay  all  medi- 
cal and  life  insurance  benefits  to  the  retir- 
ees of  such  corporation  or  of  any  such  sub- 
sidiary, as  such  payments  are  provided  to  be 
paid  by  such  cortmration  pursuant  to  any 
agreement  (including  all  health  and  welfare 
benefit  plans)  in  which  such  corporation  or 
subsidiary  is  a  party.  Such  payments  shall 
continue  until  such  time  as  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  orders  the  cessation  of 
such  payments. 

Sec.  2.  Effective  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  July  25,  1986. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AGENDA 
Mr.  President, 


I  thank 


Mr.  DOLE, 
my  colleague. 

I  think  we  did  dispose  of  that  quick- 
ly. I  wish  we  could  do  some  other  mat- 
ters, maybe  not  that  high  of  a  priority, 
but  other  matters  that  are  very  impor- 
tant, that  quickly.  We  could  probably 
take  off  in  the  next  2  weeks.  But  in 
any  event.  I  think  that,  rather  than 
get  into  a  debate  on  freedom  fighters. 
I  would,  as  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  follow  my 
amendment  with  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit on  South  Africa.  I  could  follow 
that  with  an  authorization  for  the 
freedom  fighters  amendment,  a 
motion  to  recommit,  and  we  could 
debate  those  two  issues  probably  for 
several  days.  I  would  rather  not  do 
that. 

So  I  am  going  to  move  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
extent  beyond  the  hour  of  8  p.m. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  leader  to  at  least  permit  the 
Senate,  or  urge  the  Senate,  to  have 
some  disposition  of  some  South  Afri- 
can measure  as  a  majority,  or  with 
support  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
this  week? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  certain  about 
this  week.  We  have  not  even  had  the 
bill  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  As  I  understand, 
that  may  be  done  tomorrow.  I  am  not 
certain.  I  have  not  discussed  that 
today  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sena- 
tor LuGAR.  But  I  still  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  maybe  in  the  light  of  day  sit 
down  and  work  out  some  agreement 
on  both  South  Africa  and  Contra  aid, 
and  maybe  with  an  addendum  follow- 
ing those  two  we  would  bring  up  the 
DOD  authorization.  But  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  prob- 
ably involved  tomorrow  morning  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings, 
too.  We  will  try  to  work  out  some- 
thing. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  am  more  than  willing 
to  attempt  to  work  out  something 
with  the  majority  leader,  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  this  particular 
proposal.  But  I  do  want  to  reiterate  to 
the  leader  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
enormous  national  importance.  The 
President  has  spoken  on  this  issue.  We 
have  three  different  committees  that 
have  been  having  hearings  on  this 
measure.  Really  the  questions  that 
would  come  to  the  Senate  have  been 
pretty  well  reviewed,  and  there  are  no 
surprises  either  in  the  proposal  or  the 
initiative  of  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Senator 
LuGAR,  or  the  proposals  which  Senator 
Weicker,  Senator  Cranston,  and  I 
had  proposed  or  in  the  House-passed 
bill. 

So  I  know  that  the  majority  leader 
wants  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  on  this  Contra  aid  package  but 
I  also  want  to  indicate  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  if  possi- 
ble in  the  early  morning  to  reach  some 
kind  of  satisfactory  solution  or  other- 
wise as  the  majority  leader  would  un- 
derstand take  whatever  steps  we  can 
to  ensure  that  the  Senate  does  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote.  I  think  there 
are  ways  that  can  be  done. 

I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

If  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
situation  now.  we  are  back  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  the  majority 
leader  is  about  to  move  to  go  into 
morning  business.  Is  that  what  is 
planned?  I  have  an  amendment  that  I 
am  prepared  to  offer  on  the  bill  if  the 
majority  leader  would  withhold.  If  we 
are  about  to  go  into  morning  business, 
we  could  move  things  along. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  rather  not  do 
that.  That  would  not  be  totally  fair  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  who  also 
are  prepared  to  offer  amendments. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  wait  to  see  if  some- 
thing can  be  worked  out  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  try  to  expedite  it.  I 
always  have  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not 
beyond  8  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Truck  Stop  Operators. 
Colonel  Albertazzie  was  born  in  Mor- 
gantown.  WV,  and  now  resides  in  Mar- 
tinsburg  with  this  wife.  Carol. 

Ralph  Albertazzie  has  earned  many 
achievements  throughout  his  careers 
in  the  Air  Force  and  West  Virginia 
State  government.  He  is  a  decorated 
flyer,  former  pilot  of  Air  Force  One. 
and  a  past  West  Virginia  Commission- 
er of  Commerce.  Ralph  exhibits  the 
same  dedication  and  strong  character- 
istics in  his  current  business  enter- 
prises that  he  displayed  in  the  service 
to  our  country  and  West  Virginia. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  this  occasion  to 
recognize  Col.  Ralph  Albertazzie  for 
his  past  service  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Truck  Stop  Operators. 


COL.  RALPH  ALBERTAZZIE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
31,  Col.  Ralph  Albertazzie  will  end  his 
distinguished  tenure  as  chairman  of 


PANAMA:  FIVE  YEARS  AFTER 
DEATH  OF  TORRIJOS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  fatal  plane  crash  in  Panama  of 
Gen.  Omar  Torrijos.  I  believe  this  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  assess  what  is 
currently  taking  place  in  that  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  situation  in  Panama.  For  many 
years  I  have  followed  Panama  on 
almost  a  daily  basis.  At  the  outset  of 
the  hearings  I  stated  several  purposes 
for  the  hearings. 

My  concerns  then,  and  now.  as  out- 
lined in  my  opening  statement  last 
March,  were:  the  brutal  uninvestigat- 
ed murder  of  Dr.  Hugo  Spadafora.  the 
absence  of  a  functioning  democracy, 
the  absence  of  a  free  press,  the  exist- 
ence of  gross  corruption  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  government  and  defense 
forces,  the  relationship  of  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  military  with  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  Cuba,  the  spe- 
cial privileges  granted  to  the  suprana- 
tional banking  institutions,  and  the 
growing  concentration  of  drug  and 
arms  trafficking  through  Panama's 
transportation  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  always  been 
clear  that  my  reason  for  holding  the 
hearings  was  to  probe  each  of  these 
problems  and  to  see  how  we  could 
strengthen  ties  between  Panama  and 
the  United  States.  But  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months,  certain  elements  within 
the  Panamanian  defense  forces,  the 
government,  and  the  ruling  party  [the 
PRD]  have  waged  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign of  falsehoods  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  convince  the 
people  that  I  am  seeking  to  destabilize 
Panama  and  to  take  back  control  of 
the  canal. 

In  fact,  the  President  of  Panama  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  send  out  an  "alert"  to 
all  Latin  American  governments  to 
warn  them  that  I  am  attempting  to 


take  back  the  canal.  As  any  observer 
will  know,  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties 
were  never  a  topic  of  discussion  at  any 
of  our  hearings. 

What  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  I  am  concerned  that  in  the  year 
1999  the  canal  not  be  turned  over  to  a 
band  of  corrupt  drug  traffickers  who 
have  no  desire  to  see  democracy  flour- 
ish in  Panama.  I  believe  that  if  that 
were  to  happen  there  would  be  a  grave 
security  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  to  all  the  other  countries  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  emphasize 
that  my  continuing  interest  in 
Panama  is  to  see  political  and  econom- 
ic stability,  and  a  free  and  open  society 
in  which  the  Panamanian  people  can 
recover  their  dignity.  The  Govern- 
ment and  defense  forces  of  Panama 
are  deceiving  their  own  people  by  lead- 
ing them  to  believe  that  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Panamanian 
people.  I  am  by  no  means  alone  in 
having  expressed  concern  over  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Panama.  There  have 
been  several  hearings  this  year  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  major  news  media,  three  re- 
spected journalists  have  done  exten- 
sive research  on  Panama,  and  have 
brought  out  more  charges  than  I  was 
in  a  position  to  do  lawfully.  These 
journalists  are  Knut  Royce  of  Hearst 
Newspapers,  Seymour  Herch  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  Marvin  Kalb  of 
NBC  News.  Their  reports,  and  those  of 
other  journalists— including  the  Miami 
Herald  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal- 
are  cause  for  a  review  of  United  States 
policy  toward  Panama. 

Mr.  President,  when  these  charges 
were  leveled  against  Gen.  Manual  Nor- 
iega, the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Panamanian  defense  forces,  there  was 
only  one  well-known  figure  who  came 
to  his  defense— Fidel  Castro.  In  a 
lengthy  interview  with  Panamanian 
journalist  Norma  Nunez  Montoto  this 
month,  Castro  emphasized  his  solidari- 
ty with  and  affection  for  General  Nor- 
iega. He  told  how  helpful  Noriega  was 
to  him  during  the  United  States  rescue 
mission  in  Grenada  by  trying  to  attain 
a  ceasefire.  He  told  how  kind  and 
friendly  Noriega  has  always  been  to 
him,  and  denounced  the  so-called  con- 
spiracy to  destabilize  Panama.  I  view 
Castro's  defense  of  General  Noriega  as 
another  matter  of  great  concern. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  constant 
rhetoric  of  human  rights  violations  in 
other  countries,  but  when  was  the  last 
time  you  heard  a  word  about  human 
rights  abuses  in  Panama? 

First,  where  was  the  outrage  when 
Dr.  Hugo  Spadafora,  a  severe  Noriega 
critic,  was  brutally  decapitated,  tor- 
tured, and  murdered?  That  was  last 
September,  and  to  this  day  there  has 
been  no  independent  investigation  of 
that  murder  in  Panama. 

Second,  recently,  Mr.  Roberto  Eisen- 
mann,     the     opposition     newspaper 


editor,  discovered  a  plot  by  the  de- 
fense forces  to  kill  him  if  he  returned 
to  Panama.  He  was  forced  Into  exile, 
and  with  his  entire  family  he  is  living 
in  the  United  States. 

Third,  several  months  ago.  a  leading 
columnist,  Mr.  Guillermo  Sanchez 
Borbon,  was  detained  because  he 
printed  in  a  column  the  names  of  the 
defense  force  men  who  had  been  seen 
by  eyewitnesses  with  Dr.  Spadafora 
shortly  before  he  was  murdered.  He 
was  released  after  pressure  by  the  U.S. 
Embassy.  Just  3  weeks  ago.  there  were 
reports  that  he  would  be  jailed  again 
for  this  continued  criticism  of  General 
Noriega,  drugs,  and  corruption.  He 
too,  was  forced  into  exile  and  is  now 
living  in  Venezuela. 

Fourth,  in  May  a  very  popular  oppo- 
sition radio  program  was  forcibly 
closed  down,  and  in  June  the  entire 
station.  Radio  Mundial,  was  shut 
down.  There  is  no  remaining  opposi- 
tion radio  or  TV  station  in  Panama. 

Fifth,  there  is  continual  harassment 
of  the  only  opposition  daily.  La 
Prensa,  and  its  reporters.  The  Minister 
of  Government  and  Justice  gave  La 
Prensa  3  days  to  prove  one  of  their 
editorials  which  stated  that  the  Pana- 
manian judicial  system  was  at  the 
service  of  the  defense  forces.  The  gov- 
ernment fined  another  journalist  $500 
for  something  he  had  written  critical 
of  the  government.  La  Prensa  had 
been  printing  paid  advertisements  by 
the  Spadafora  family,  and  was  ordered 
to  quit  printing  them. 

Sixth,  last  September,  the  civilian 
president,  Nicolas  Barletta  was  forc- 
ibly removed  from  office  by  the  de- 
fense forces.  Only  the  facade  of  de- 
mocracy remains  because  it  is  the  de- 
fense forces  who  place  and  remove 
presidents  at  a  whim. 

Seventh,  finally,  there  was  the  mys- 
terious death  this  month  of  Mr.  Sera- 
fin  Mitrotti,  the  president  of  the  larg- 
est Rotary  Club  in  Panama.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  unclear,  but  there  has 
been  silence,  rather  than  an  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  ask,  where  is 
the  outrage  over  these  abuses  of  fun- 
damental human  rights?  We  can  no 
longer  sit  by  while  the  hope  for  de- 
mocracy is  being  destroyed. 

I  do  not  purport  to  know  what  is 
best  for  the  Panamanian  people.  They 
must  decide  that.  But  at  this  point  in 
time  they  are  not  allowed  to  choose 
their  own  destiny.  They  have  been  re- 
pressed from  doing  so. 

I  must  ask  why  the  Panamanian 
Government  fears  a  system  with  open 
dialog  and  freedom  of  enquiry.  Why 
has  there  been  no  independent  investi- 
gation into  the  murder  of  Dr.  Spada- 
fora? Why  has  there  been  no  investi- 
gation of  the  fatal  plane  crash  of  Gen- 
eral Torrijos  5  years  ago?  It  is  interest- 
ing that  there  was  a  resolution  in  the 
Panamanian  Assembly  recently  to  ap- 
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point  an  Independent  commission  to 
investigate  the  crash.  The  resolution 
was  voted  down  by  the  ruling  party.  I 
ask  again.  Mr.  President:  If  General 
Noriega  is  innocent  of  any  wrongdo- 
ing, why  does  he  not  permit  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  crash?  If 
General  Noriega  is  innocent  of  any  in- 
volvement in  the  Spadafora  murder, 
why  does  he  not  allow  an  independent 
investigation? 

I  have  great  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  people  of  Panama,  but  they  de- 
serve a  chance  to  be  free,  restore  their 
democracy,  stability,  and  dignity. 


JAMES  N.  PURCELL,  JR. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  James 
N.  Purcell,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Refugee  Programs  at  the  State  De- 
partment since  1982,  leaves  that  posi- 
tion today  to  asume  other  duties  in 
this  administration.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  brief  opportunity  to  pay  Jim 
Purcell  a  much  deserved  tribute. 

Jim  Purcell  exemplifies  the  ideal 
public  servant.  He  is  a  spendid  man. 
Jim  did  not  actively  seek  the  Director- 
ship of  the  Bureau  of  Refugee  Pro- 
grams, the  most  important  refugee-ori- 
ented position  in  the  Government. 
However,  Jim  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment and  has  administered  the  U.S. 
Refugee  Program.  t)oth  our  assistance 
to  refugees  abroad  and  the  admission 
of  refugees  for  resettlement  in  the 
United  States,  for  4  years  with  a  fine 
skill  and  very  real  compassion  which 
has  made  the  U.S.  Refugee  Program  a 
leader  and  a  model  for  the  Western 
democracies. 

Mr.  President.  Jim  Purcell  deserves 
the  thanks  of  this  Congress  and  of  his 
country  for  a  job  well  done.  I  shall 
miss  him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  want  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  honoring  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  extraordinary  service  of  one  of  the 
unsung  heroes  of  America's  refugee 
programs  in  recent  years— the  work  of 
Jim  Purcell  as  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  Bureau  of  Refugee 
Programs. 

After  7  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice, he  is  leaving  his  post.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  he  is  also  leaving  a  vacuum 
that  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

We  often  hear,  in  too  many  quarters 
in  this  city,  disparaging  comments 
about  civil  servants  and  government 
workers.  Yet.  to  those  of  us  who  have 
closely  followed  our  Nation's  refugee 
programs  in  recent  years— involving 
millions  of  dollars  every  year— we 
know  that  our  successes  in  responding 
to  the  needs  of  refugees  would  simply 
not  have  been  possible  without  the 
dedicated  service  of  government  serv- 
ants such  as  Jim  Purcell. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  his  quiet 
but  steady  hand  has  helped  guide  our 
response  in  meeting  the  enormous 
needs  of  refugees  that  we  in  the  inter- 


national community  have  faced 
throughout  the  world.  His  manage- 
ment skills  have  helped  us  to  marshal! 
our  resources  to  the  maximum  benefit, 
and  helped  give  substance  to  Ameri- 
ca's long  and  proud  tradition  of  help- 
ing those  who  are  in  need,  and  in  wel- 
coming the  homeless  to  our  shores. 

As  he  moves  to  new  and  other  chal- 
lenging assignments,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  add  my  voice 
in  honoring  Mr.  Purcell's  outstanding 
contributions  to  America's  refugee 
programs— to  those  who  need  our  as- 
sistance the  most,  the  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  are  refugees 
today  in  search  of  peace  and  relief  in 
so  many  corners  of  our  world. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
when  James  N.  Purcell,  Jr.  became  Di- 
rector for  the  Bureau  of  Refugee  Pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  State  in 
1982,  the  United  States  refugee  policy 
was  in  a  state  of  flux,  particularly  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  mass  exodus  of 
Vietnamese  boat  people  had  slowed  to 
a  much  more  conservative  pace;  Cam- 
bodian refugees  were  continuing  to  mi- 
grate to  the  Thai  border;  and  Laotian 
refugees  were  being  imperiled  further 
to  the  North.  In  addition,  the  world 
was  seeing  its  refugee  population 
growing  by  the  millions  as  more 
human  beings  were  being  caught  in 
the  middle  of  tanks  and  warlords.  The 
question  facing  the  U.S.  Government 
was  a  very  simply  and  clear  one:  What 
was  to  be  U.S.  policy  as  we  moved 
from  a  position  of  emergency  manage- 
ment to  one  of  planning  and  policy? 

If  there  is  one  person  who  can  right- 
ly claim  credit  for  ongoing  success 
story  of  the  U.S.  Refugee  Program,  it 
is  Jim  Purcell.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  dealing  with  many  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch  and  among 
them  I  number  Jim  Purcell  as  one  of 
the  most  capable,  honest,  and 
thoughtful  I  have  come  to  know.  We 
have  had  our  differences  to  be  sure. 
There  have  been  hearings  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  where  I  have 
taken  him  to  task  over  the  "carryover 
game"  which  the  Department  enjoys 
playing  on  refugee  admissions  num- 
bers. And  there  have  been  phone  calls 
from  me  to  him  which  have  been 
hotter  than  a  Washington  August.  But 
at  no  time  have  I  ever  considered  Jim 
Purcell  to  be  anything  but  a  straight- 
shooter,  an  honest  man.  and  an  indi- 
vidual whom  I  could  trust  and  take  for 
his  word. 

So  today  the  Department  of  State 
finds  itself  without  its  chief  architect 
of  its  refugee  policy.  Jim  Purcell  has 
emerged  from  his  4  tumultuous  years 
as  refugees  policy  director  or  world- 
wide programs  with  a  functioning  pro- 
gram and  a  wake  of  resettled  refugees 
who  to  this  day  do  not  know  Jim  Pur- 
cell's role  in  their  benefaction. 

Jim  Purcell  zealously  guarded  the 
Refugee  Act  and  its  implementation 
because  he  knew  what  was  in  the  best 


interests  of  those  individuals  fleeing 
persecution  and  torture  and  hopeless- 
ness. His  commitment  was  patriotic  in 
one  sense,  and  spiritual  in  another.  He 
saw  his  leadership  role  as  a  responsi- 
bility and  as  a  gift  from  God.  and  he 
was  a  careful  steward  of  this  gift.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
written  by  his  wife.  Jean,  be  reprinted 
in  the  Record  following  my  statement, 
an  article  which  portrays  Jim  and 
Jean's  personal  commitment  to  the 
lessening  of  human  suffering  in  the 
thousands  of  refugee  camps  in  the 
world. 

I  look  forward  to  Jonathan  Moore's 
arrival  at  the  Department  of  State  and 
urge  him  to  follow  closely  the  neat 
footsteps  of  Jim  Purcell.  In  Jim  Pur- 
cell he  will  find  a  model  representative 
and  a  visionary  of  refugee  policy.  The 
Senate  will  miss  his  counsel  and  com- 
panionship as  it  presses  ahead  in  the 
continuation  of  a  humane,  generous 
refugee  policy.  I  am  glad  for  the  op- 
portunity to  join  Senators  Simpson 
and  Kennedy  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
fine  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Place  to  Call  Home 
(In  1976.  after  several  years  of  service  in  the 
federal  government.  James  N.  Purcell,  Jr.. 
a  prominent  Nazarene  layman,  joined  the 
Department  of  State.  As  he  was  promoted 
from  one  position  to  another,  he  became 
the  director  for  the  Bureau  of  Refugee 
Programs  in  1982.  Subsequently,  his  wife, 
Jean,  was  sisked  to  write  this  article  about 
his  work  and  how  it  affects  her.  Mrs.  Pur- 
cell is  active  in  Baltimore  First  Church  of 
the  Nazarene.) 

(By  Jean  Purcell) 
That  there  are  an  estimated  10  million 
refugees  in  the  world  boggles  the  mind.  This 
does  not  include  millions  of  drought  victiRis 
and  others  displaced  within  their  particular 
countries. 

Because  of  their  religious  or  political  be- 
liefs, refugees  not  only  have  no  fixed  ad- 
dress, they  have  no  country  to  call  home. 
They  have  fled  across  national  borders  to 
escape  real  and  present  dangers  of  |>ersecu- 
tion  within  their  homelands.  They  possess 
few  choices.  Their  futures,  whether  resettle- 
ment in  other  countries  or  remaining  in  ref- 
ugee camps  without  citizenship,  depend 
upon  foreign  governments  and  international 
commissions  who  meet  to  decide  their  fate. 
When  my  husband  entered  the  scene  of 
this  crisis  through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  it  was  to  be  a  temporary  assignment. 
Because  of  his  management  skills,  Jim  was 
called  on  to  organize  a  Bureau  for  Refugee 
Programs.  This  new  bureau  would  direct 
and  oversee  the  State  Department's  world- 
wide involvement  with  refugee  issues.  Jim 
was  then  to  return  to  his  position  as  execu- 
tive director  of  the  State  Department's 
Bureau  of  Administration. 

The  temporary  assignment  has  stretched 
into  seven  years.  For  four  years  Jim  was  the 
Refugee  Bureau's  senior  deputy  assistant 
secretary.  For  more  than  three  years  he  has 
been  its  director.  Rather  than  diminish,  as 
was  hoped,  the  task  has  multiplied  as  wars 
and  other  disasters  continue  to  erupt 
around  the  world.  He  has  been  charged  by 
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our  government  to  provide  leadership  on 
matters  of  national  and  international  policy 
affecting  millions  of  lives. 

Hold  a  map  of  the  world  before  you.  Look 
at  each  continent  and  you  will  see  places 
where  governments  either  are  creating  refu- 
gees or  receiving  them.  Refugees  are  fleeing 
across  borders  in  the  Middle  East.  Africa, 
Southeast  Asia,  Central  America,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Areas  giving 
safe  haven  or  permanent  resettlement  in- 
clude Australia.  Canada,  Europe,  Israel. 
Japan,  Sudan.  Thailand,  and  the  United 
Stales. 

Decisions  to  leave  one's  homeland  and 
family  ties  are  not  made  carelessly.  To  sud- 
denly t>ecome  a  refugee  is  frightening 
indeed.  There  is  little  opportunity  to  trans- 
port belongings  apart  from  what  can  be  car- 
ried. Try  to  imagine  taking  off  suddenly, 
leaving  everything  behind  except  what  can 
be  stuffed  into  your  pockets  or  tied  into  a 
makeshift  carrying  bag.  Imagine  the  separa- 
tion from  loved  ones  and  familiar  places, 
perhaps  forever.  There  are  no  guarantees 
about  anything,  even  the  next  meal  or  a 
place  to  sleep.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  what 
that  means  to  parents  with  little  ones  to 
care  for. 

Haven  is  sometimes  sought  via  cars  or 
boats,  as  in  the  flight  from  Saigon  during 
the  mid-70s.  Most  often,  the  unknown  is 
covered  on  foot.  The  sick  travel  by  wheel- 
barrow, pushed  by  a  willing  relative  or 
neighbor  who  is  also  a  refugee. 

In  the  Sudan.  Jim  saw  this  often-docu- 
mented way  of  moving  the  sick  and  dying. 
He  mentioned  it  to  me  as  we  drove  home 
from  the  airport  after  one  of  his  many  over- 
seas trips.  But  he  did  not  elaborate.  Jim 
Kelley.  a  Refugee  Bureau  program  officer, 
finished  the  story  for  me  recently. 

"I  was  with  Jim  when  that  happened, " 
Kelley  said.  "I  met  Jim's  plane  in  Khar- 
toum, capital  of  the  Sudan.  We  took  a  small 
chartered  plane  to  Juba,  then  to  Yei.  in  the 
south  .  .  ." 

At  Yei  they  visited  a  small  dispensary  that 
could  have  been  transplanted  onto  a  tennis 
court  with  room  to  spare.  There  were  con- 
sultation, examination,  and  injection  areas 
inside,  and  prenatal  and  child  care  educa- 
tion on  the  verandah  outside. 

It  was  a  busy  scene,  with  lots  of  people 
coming,  going,  standing,  waiting.  Jim  and 
Kelley  were  inside  when  there  was  a  re- 
newed stir  of  activity,  with  people  straining 
to  see  over  the  partitions.  They  turned,  and 
looked  toward  the  door  in  time  to  see  a  thin, 
ashen  woman  brought  in,  covered  by  dirty 
rags,  and  obviously  in  much  pain.  Her  frail 
body  had  been  placed  in  a  wheelbarrow  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  get  her  to  medical 
help  the  only  available  way.  Medical  staff 
responded  immediately,  but  her  eventual  re- 
covery was  doubtful. 

Events  such  as  this  are  part  of  a  seeming- 
ly neverending  story.  I  often  sense  Jims  dif- 
ficulty at  putting  into  words  what  he  has 
seen,  heard,  felt,  and  thought  when  he  visits 
refugee  camps.  Severely  sick  children  tear 
at  the  heart  strings,  and  in  wartom  South- 
east Asia  Jim  has  seen  many  children  with 
amputated  limbs  and  other  wounds  of  war. 

Jim  and  I  rarely  thought  much  about  the 
world's  refugee  crisis  before  the  bureau  was 
established,  apart  from  brief  reminders  in 
newspapers  and  on  television.  Now  it  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  everyday  lives.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, either,  that  the  U.S.  is  involved  in 
this  humanitarian  endeavor.  As  a  nation  of 
Immigrants  we  are  committed  to  the  princi- 
ple of  opFtortunity  for  those  fleeing  oppres- 
sion.  In   the  past   10   years   the  U.S.   has 


become  home  for  more  than  1  million  refu- 
gees—more than  half  of  all  the  refugees 
who  were  permanently  resettled  throughout 
the  world  during  that  time. 

To  work  for  refugees  from  within  a  gov- 
ernment structure  is  part  of  our  call  to  he  in 
the  world,  though  not  of  it.  Jim  could  not 
do  from  anywhere  else  what  he  is  enabled  to 
do  for  others  in  his  government  position.  He 
did  not  plan  it  that  way;  nevertheless,  at  a 
critical  time  of  deep  searching  and  spiritual 
reawakening  in  his  life,  his  government 
placed  him  where  he  is.  We  believe  this  was 
not  by  accident  or  human  planning. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  government 
agencies  cannot  do,  volunteer  agencies  and 
churches  can  do.  There  is  a  new  move  in  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  to  participate  in 
church  and  volunteer  efforts  by  which  they 
can  minister  to  the  hungry  and  destitute 
people  of  the  world.  Funds  for  hunger  and 
disaster  relief  pour  in  from  unexpected 
places.  Individuals  and  churches  are  spon- 
soring children.  Recently,  the  first  Compas- 
sionate Ministries  Conference  in  Kansas 
City  attracted  more  than  500  Nazarenes. 
Many  of  these  were  already  involved  in  com- 
passionate ministries,  and  the  concern  ex- 
pressed during  these  meetings  indicated  the 
church  is  awakening  and  moving  back  to  its 
founding  principles  of  ministry  to  the  poor. 

Several  years  ago,  on  a  quiet  day  at  home. 
I  was  exulting  in  the  beauty  of  God's  world 
outside  and  the  joyful  presence  of  His  Spirit 
within.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  times  when 
all  of  life  seems  in  harmony— as  it  must 
have  for  Robert  Browning  when  he  said  so 
long  ago,  "Gods  in  His  heaven/All's  right 
with  the  world!"  In  the  midst  of  my  peace- 
ful reverie  God  reminded  me  that  all  was 
not  right  with  His  world.  He  brought  to  me 
Jesus'  words  from  John  12:25:  'He  who 
loves  his  life  loses  it:  and  he  who  hates  his 
life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  to  life  eter- 
nal" (NASB). 

But  on  such  a  day  as  this,  how  could  I  not 
love  my  life?  As  I  questioned  God  concern- 
ing this.  He  reminded  me  what  days  like 
this  hold  for  refugees  who  have  lost  every- 
thing that  constitutes  happiness  for  them. 
There  are  no  perfect  days  for  them,  only  a 
struggling  existence. 

If  that  seems  morbid  to  you.  I  hasten  to 
say  to  me  it  is  not.  I  have  become  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  suffering  of  people  everywhere, 
and  try  to  consider  them  in  my  lifestyle. 
How  can  I  be  at  home  in  a  world  where 
there  is  hatred,  manipulation,  and  disregard 
for  human  life  and  dignity? 

To  identify  with  Christ  means  to  be  out  of 
step  with  the  ways  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
sacred  insistence  to  remember  those  who 
are  perishing,  those  who  do  not  have  the 
basic  protections  we  take  for  granted. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  God's  Word, 
spoken  through  Isaiah  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  cautions  us  today.  God  spoke  this 
warning. 

Is  this  not  the  fast  which  I  chose. 

To  loosen  the  bonds  of  wickedness. 

To  undo  the  bonds  of  the  yoke. 

And  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free. 

And  break  every  yoke? 

Is  it  not  to  divide  your  bread  with  the 

hungry. 
And  bring  the  homeless  poor  into  the  house: 

And  the  Lord  will  continually  guide  you. 
And  satisfy  your  desire  in  scorched  places, 
And  give  strength  to  your  bones; 
And  you  will  be  like  a  watered  garden. 
And  like  a  spring  of  water  whose  waters  do 
not  fail  (Isaiah  58:6-7,  11.  NASB). 


Like  the  people  of  God  in  Isaiah's  day  we 
are  called  to  a  different  kind  of  fasting  and 
untried  depths  of  humility. 

Recently  someone  said  to  Jim,  "Christ  was 
a  refugee."  Joseph  fled  by  night  into  Egypt 
with  Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus  to  escape 
the  wrath  of  a  jealous  king.  Add  "refugee" 
to  the  list  of  ways  God,  through  Christ,  has 
borne  our  sorrows. 

Christ  identified  with  every  sorrow  known 
to  man.  He  was  bom  to  a  people  under 
Romsin  domination,  the  Jews.  He  was  mis- 
understood. He  knew  hunger,  weariness,  re- 
jection, slander,  betrayal.  Innocent.  He  was 
put  to  death  on  a  cross.  Yet  every  moment 
He  was  completely  obedient  to  God,  proving 
the  love  of  God  for  every  man,  overcoming 
the  world  and  death. 

He  has  charged  us  with  ministry  to  "the 
stranger  in  our  land."  To  continue  the  work 
He  t>egan  we  must  ask  what  He  would  have 
us  do  to  help  those  who  have  no  place  to 
call  home.  We  must  take  seriously  Isaiah's 
injunction  to  fast  and  pray  so  we  might 
divide  our  bread  and  "bring  the  homeless 
poor  into  our  houses." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


CONTINUATION  OF  ECONOMIC 
SANCTIONS  AGAINST  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  UBYA-MES- 
SAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
PM  162 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1.  On  January  7,  1986,  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12543,  I  declared  a  national 
emergency  to  deal  with  the  unusual 
and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  posed  by  the  policies 
and  actions  of  the  Government  of 
Libya.  In  that  order,  I  prohibited,  with 
effect  from  February  1,  1986:  (1)  the 
import  into  the  United  States  of  any 
goods  or  services  of  Libyan  origin, 
except  publications  and  materials  im- 
ported for  news  publications  or  news 
broadcast  dissemination;  (2)  the 
export  to  Libya  of  any  goo^,  technol- 
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ogy  (including  technical  data  or  other 
information),  or  services  from  the 
United  States,  except  publications  and 
donations  of  certain  articles  intended 
to  relieve  human  suffering;  (3)  trans- 
actions by  U.S.  persons  relating  to 
transportation  to  or  from  Libya;  trans- 
portation to  or  from  the  United  States 
by  any  Libyan  person  or  Libyan-regis- 
tered vessel  or  aircraft;  or  the  sale  in 
the  United  States  by  U.S.  or  foreign 
air  carriers  of  transportation  by  air 
that  includes  any  stop  in  Libya;  (4)  the 
purchase  by  U.S.  persons  of  goods  for 
export  from  Libya  to  any  country;  and 
(5)  the  performance  by  U.S.  persons  of 
any  contract  in  support  of  an  industri- 
al or  other  commercial  or  governmen- 
tal project  in  Libya.  I  further  prohibit- 
ed, with  immediate  effect:  (6)  the 
grant  or  extension  of  credits  or  loans 
by  U.S.  persons  to  the  Government  of 
Libya  (including  government-con- 
trolled entities);  (7)  transactions  by 
U.S.  persons  relating  to  travel  by  U.S. 
citizens  or  permanent  resident  aliens 
to  Libya,  or  activities  within  Libya, 
other  than  for  the  purpose  of:  (a)  ef- 
fecting such  persons'  departure  from 
Libya,  (b)  performing  acts  listed  in 
items  (1)  through  (5)  above  prior  to 
February  1,  1986,  or  (c)  travel  for  jour- 
nalistic activity  by  professional  jour- 
nalists. The  prohibitions  ordered  on 
January  7,  1986,  were  in  addition  to 
existing  prohibitions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  Libyan  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products  imposed  in  Procla- 
mation 4907  of  March  10,  1982,  and  re- 
tained in  Proclamation  5141  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1983,  and  Executive  Order  No. 
12538  of  November  15,  1985,  as  well  as 
existing  export  controls  set  forth  in 
the  Export  Administration  Regula- 
tions, 15  C.F.R.  Part  368  et  seq..  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979,  as  amended. 

2.  On  January  8,  1986,  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12544,  I  augmented  the 
transactional  prohibitions  contained 
in  Executive  Order  No.  12543  and  or- 
dered the  immediate  blocking  of  all 
property  and  interests  in  property  of 
the  Government  of  Libya  (including 
the  Central  Bank  of  Libya  and  other 
government  controlled  entities)  then 
or  thereafter  located  in  the  United 
States,  or  then  or  thereafter  coming 
within  the  possession  or  control  of 
U.S.  persons,  including  their  overseas 
branches. 

3.  The  actions  were  taken  and  the 
declaration  of  national  emergency 
made  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
in  me  as  President  by  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  International  Emergency  Eco- 
nomic Powers  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1701  et 
acq.),  the  National  Emergencies  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.).  sections  504 
and  505  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985  (22  U.S.C.  2349aa-8  and  9),  sec- 
tion 1114  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1514), 


and  section  301  of  title  3  of  the  United 
States  Code.  I  submitted  reports  con- 
cerning my  exercise  of  these  authori- 
ties and  transmitted  copies  of  my  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  to  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 7  and  January  9,  1986,  pursuant 
to  section  204(b)  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act,  50 
U.S.C.  1703(b);  section  505  of  the 
International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985,  22 
U.S.C.  2349aa-9(c);  and  section  301  of 
the  National  Emergencies  Act,  50 
U.S.C.  1631.  This  report  is  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  401(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergencies  Act,  50  U.S.C. 
1641(c);  section  204(c)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Power 
Act,  50  U.S.C.  1703(c);  and  section 
505(c)  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985,  22  U.S.C.  2349aa-9(c). 

4.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, issued  the  Libyan  Sanctions  Reg- 
ulations, 31  C.F.R.  Part  550,  imple- 
menting the  prohibitions  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12543  on  January  8,  1986 
(51  Fed.  Reg.  1354  (January  10,  1986)). 
Regulations  implementing  Executive 
Order  No.  12544  and  amending  the 
Libyan  Sanctions  Regulations  were 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets 
Control  on  January  14,  1986  (51  Fed. 
Reg.  2462  (January  16,  1986)). 

5.  Further  amendments  to  the 
Libyan  Sanctions  Regulations  have 
been  issued,  as  follows:  (a)  To  avoid 
disruption  to  family  units,  a  general  li- 
cense permitting  dependents  of  Libyan 
nationals  who  are  U.S.  citizens  or  per- 
manent resident  aliens  to  travel  to, 
from,  and  within  Libya,  and  to  incur 
normal  living  expenses  within  Libya, 
was  issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Assets  Control  on  May  28,  1986,  effec- 
tive January  7.  1986  (51  Fed.  Reg. 
19751  (June  2,  1986)).  (b)  A  prohibi- 
tion against  exports  from  the  United 
States  of  goods  and  technology  that 
the  exporter  knows  or  has  reason  to 
know  are  intended  specifically  for  the 
manufacture  of  products  in  third 
countries  to  be  used  in  the  Libyan  pe- 
troleum or  petrochemical  industry  was 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets 
Control  on  June  16,  1986.  effective 
July  7.  1986  (51  Fed.  Reg.  22802  (June 
23,  1986)).  (c)  A  regulation  requiring 
U.S.  persons  with  controlled  foreign 
affiliates  to  report  by  August  15,  1986, 
on  their  affiliates'  Libyan  transactions 
was  issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Assets  Control  on  July  11,  1986.  to 
enable  that  office  to  monitor  compli- 
ance with  the  regulations'  prohibitions 
against  U.S.  persons  transferring 
Libyan  business  to  offshore  entities 
(51  Fed.  Reg.  25634  (July  15,  1986)). 

6.  On  January  14,  the  Office  of 
Export  Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  issued  a  Gen- 
eral Order,  effective  February  1.  1986, 


revoking  all  authorizations  contained 
in  individual  and  special  validated  li- 
censes for  direct  or  indirect  export 
from  the  United  States  to  Libya  if 
such  export  is  prohibited  by  the 
Libyan  Sanctions  Regulations  (51  Fed. 
Reg.  2353  (January  16,  1986)).  The 
General  Order  also  prevented  possible 
dual  licensing  procedures  for  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  to  Libya 
by  permitting  a  license  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  serve  as  au- 
thorization under  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Regulations  for  export  from 
the  United  States.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  issued  Order  86-2-23 
on  January  30,  1986,  which  prohibits 
U.S.  and  foreign  air  carriers  from  sell- 
ing in  the  United  States  any  transpor- 
tation by  air  that  includes  a  stop  in 
Libya,  and  engaging  in  any  transaction 
in  the  United  States  relating  to  trans- 
portation to  or  from  Libya.  The  Order 
also  prohibited  U.S.  air  carriers  from 
engaging  in  transactions  anywhere  in 
the  world  that  relate  to  transportation 
services  to  Libya.  The  Order  was 
served  on  all  U.S.  and  foreign  air  carri- 
ers. 

7.  With  this  report,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  Treasury  Department's 
Libyan  Sanctions  Regulations,  with 
amendments  to  date,  the  Commerce 
Department's  General  Order,  and  the 
Transportation  Department's  Order, 
as  discussed  above. 

8.  In  the  exercise  of  its  licensing  au- 
thority under  the  Libyan  Sanctions 
Regulations,  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Assets  Control  issued  specific  licenses 
to  five  U.S.  oil  companies  and  13  serv- 
ice companies,  authorizing  them  to 
complete  the  winding  down  of  their 
Libyan  operations  after  the  effective 
dates  of  the  prohibitions  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12543.  In  all  cases,  the  spe- 
cific licenses  were  issued  to  foster  the 
orderly  withdrawal  of  these  companies 
from  Libya  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  sub- 
stantial economic  windfalls  to  the 
Government  of  Libya  through  the  out- 
right forfeiture  of  U.S.  assets  located 
in  Libya.  Each  specific  license  author- 
izing an  extension  of  Libyan  oper- 
ations expired  on  or  before  June  30, 
1986.  Additional  specific  licenses  have 
been  issued  on  a  one-time  basis  to  au- 
thorize routine  banking  transactions 
commenced  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
Executive  Order  No.  12543. 

9.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  6-month 
period  from  January  through  June 
1986  that  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  exercise  of  powers  and  authorities 
conferred  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Libyan  national  emergency  are  esti- 
mated at  $1,264,562,  of  which  approxi- 
mately $1,109,979  represents  wage  and 
salary  costs  for  Federal  personnel,  and 
approximately  $154,583  represents 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  travel.  Per- 
sonnel costs  were  largely  centered  in 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  (par- 


ticularly in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Assets  Control,  the  Customs  Service, 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Enforcement,  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  International  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel),  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  and  the  National  Security 
Council. 

10.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Libya  continue  to  pose 
an  unusual  and  extraordinary  threat 
to  the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
continue  to  exercise  the  powers  at  my 
disposal  to  apply  economic  sanctions 
against  Libya  as  long  as  these  meas- 
ures are  appropriate  and  will  continue 
to  report  periodically  to  the  Congress 
on  significant  developments,  pursuant 
to  50  U.S.C.  1703(c). 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  July  30.  1986. 


centenary  Celebration  of  the  Glorious  Revo- 
lution to  be  celebrated  jointly  in  the  United 
States,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

At  7:52  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4489.  An  act  to  provide  for  ski  areas 
on  national  forest  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.R.  5203.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987.  and  for  other 
purpwses. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  374.  Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  adjournment  to  a  date  certain 
during  the  remainder  of  the  99th  Congress. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:16  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  992.  An  act  to  discontinue  or  amend  cer- 
tain requirements  for  agency  reports  to 
Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
and  support  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Committee  for  the  Battle  of  Normandy 
Museum  to  encourage  American  awareness 
and  participation  in  development  of  a  me- 
morial to  the  Battle  of  Normandy. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills  and  joint  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  2826.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Horsepasture  River  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System; 

H.R.  3108.  An  act  to  amend  title  17. 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  definition 
of  the  local  service  area  of  a  primary  trans- 
mitter in  the  case  of  a  low-power  television 
station; 

H.R.  3684.  An  act  to  designate  the  El  Mal- 
pais  lava  flow  and  adjacent  public  lands  as  a 
National  Monument  to  be  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management: 

H.R.  4090.  An  act  to  establish  the  Big 
Cyprus  National  Preserve  Addition  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4162.  An  act  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  to  provide 
Alaska  Natives  with  certain  options  for  the 
continued  ownership  of  lands  and  corporate 
shares  received  pursuant  to  the  act,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  630.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  as  the  offi- 
cial United  States  representative  to  the  Ter- 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated; 

H.R.  2826.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Horsepasture  River  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

H.R.  3684.  An  act  to  designate  the  El  Mal- 
pais  lava  flow  and  adjacent  public  lands  as  a 
National  Monument  to  be  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  4090.  An  act  to  establish  the  Big 
Cyprus  National  Preserve  Addition  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

H.R.  4162.  An  act  to  amend  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  to  provide 
Alaska  Natives  with  certain  options  for  the 
continued  ownership  of  lands  and  corporate 
shares  received  pursuant  to  the  act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  4489.  An  act  to  provide  for  ski  areas 
on  national  forest  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

H.R.  5203.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


MEASURES  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
The  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  held  at  the  desk  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  yesterday: 

H.R.  3108.  An  act  to  amend  title  17. 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  definition 
of  the  local  service  area  of  a  primary  trans- 
mitter in  the  case  of  a  low-power  television 
station;  and 

H.J.  Res.  630.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  as  the  offi- 
cial United  States  representative  to  the  Ter- 
centenary Celebration  of  the  Glorious  Revo- 
lution to  be  celebrated  jointly  in  the  United 
States,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Richard  H.  Francis,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
President  of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank: 

Theodore  J.  Garrish,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System; 

Marshall  A.  Staunton,  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration;  and 

A.  David  Rossin.  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Nuclear 
Energy). 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted  * 
committee  of  the  Senate.)  \ 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  Weicker: 
S.  2700.  a  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Marine  Policy  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
CoNNELL  and  Mr.  Durenbergeh): 
S.  2701.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
policy  for  the  United  States  in  opposition  to 
the  system  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  2702.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Satellite  Tele- 
vision Open  Market  Act  of  1986';  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mrs. 
Kassebaitm.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford. Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Exon  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  2703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  that  prohibitions 
of  discrimination  against  handicapped  indi- 
viduals shall  apply  to  air  carriers:  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce.    Science,    and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  United  States  Commission  on  Improving 
the  Effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias): 
S.J.  Res.  383.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  8  through  Septem- 
ber 14.  1986.  as  "National  Annapolis  Con- 
vention Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
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STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  2700.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Policy  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

RATIONAL  MAKINE  POLICY  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Marine  Policy  De- 
velopment Commission  which  would 
develop  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress  on  establishing  a 
comprehensive  marine  policy  for  our 
Nation.  Developing  such  a  policy  is 
critical  to  promoting  U.S.  leadership 
in  marine  science  and  technology,  in 
developing  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  global  oceanic  and  atmos- 
pheric research,  and  in  continuing  our 
vital  marine  resource  education,  con- 
servation, management,  and  develop- 
ment activities. 

The  Commission  is  charged  with  re- 
viewing the  marine  and  atmospheric 
activities  of  the  various  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sector  and 
recommending  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion of  responsibilities  for  such  activi- 
ties. It  would  be  comprised  of  7  Feder- 
al representatives  and  10  outside  mem- 
bers appointed  from  the  academic 
community.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, all  of  whom  must  have  a  back- 
ground in  marine-related  issues. 

A  Commission  of  this  kind  has  long 
been  needed.  In  1983.  legislation  was 
proposed  that  would  have  created  a 
Commission  similar  to  the  one  estab- 
lished by  this  bill.  The  prototype  then 
and  now  for  such  a  Commission  was 
the  highly  successful  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources—Stratton  Commission— which, 
in  the  late  1960's,  developed  recom- 
mendations that  shaped  the  basic 
structure  of  the  Nation's  marine 
policy. 

Because  of  the  Stratton  Commis- 
sion's findings,  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Agency  was  estab- 
lished as  the  lead  civilian  oceans 
agency.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  formed.  Capabilities  were 
increased  and  focused  in  undersea  re- 
search, living  and  nonliving  resources 
management,  and  global,  marine,  and 
atmospheric  monitoring  and  research. 
By  the  end  of  1980  a  framework  has 
been  established  that  came  close  to  ad- 
dressing many  critical  marine  issues. 

Since  that  time,  this  country  has 
been  through  changes  that  call  for  a 
reassessment  of  our  marine  activities 
and  policies.  We  have  weathered  infla- 
tion, recession,  high  unemployment,  a 
soaring  deficit  and  defense  budget, 
and  broad  cuts  in  domestic  spending. 
As  a  result,  the  administration  has  re- 
examined its  role  in  marine  research, 
conservation  and  management.  The 
major    agencies    performing    oceano- 


graphic  research  have  experienced 
drastic  decreases  in  their  research 
budgets  and,  as  a  result,  long-term  sci- 
entific goals  have  been  difficult  to 
carry  out. 

We  have  taken  great  strides  forward 
in  gaining  knowledge  about  the 
oceans.  Progress  in  marine  engineering 
and  technology  has  opened  up  new 
avenues  for  scientific  research  and  re- 
source management.  Satellites  now 
provide  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  oceanography  via  remote  sens- 
ing and  other  techniques. 

We  have  learned  more  about  how  es- 
sential our  coastal  areas  are  in  main- 
taining living  resources.  Currently  70 
percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  lives  within  50  miles  of 
the  coast  and  the  percentage  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Because  of  the  develop- 
ment resulting  from  this  and  offshore 
commercial  activities  there  have  been 
new  demands  placed  on  coastal  States. 
The  Federal-State  partnership  needs 
to  be  reevaluated,  and  responsibilities 
clearly  defined. 

We  have  claimed  authority  over  all 
resources  out  to  200  miles  from  our 
coastline.  We  are  just  beginning  to  un- 
derstand how  we  must  deal  with  this 
responsibility,  which  has  broad  nation- 
al security,  marine  resource,  and  inter- 
national implications.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  United  States  ratifies  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  the  treaty 
brings  almost  half  of  the  ocean  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  various  nations.  We 
need  to  take  a  closer  look  at  develop- 
ing U.S.  policies  that  will  promote 
international  cooperation  in  research 
and  policy  matters. 

Mr.  President,  establishing  a  Nation- 
al Marine  Policy  Development  Com- 
mission is  a  positive  step  toward  insur- 
ing that  the  strategic  and  resource  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  pro- 
tected and  furthered.  The  Commission 
could  direct  and  define  marine  policies 
at  a  time  when  the  use  and  projected 
use  of  the  oceans  are  increasing  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Its  broad  representation 
would  facilitate  construction  of  a 
strong  policy  framework  on  which  to 
build  this  Nation's  marine  capabilities. 

Perhaps,  in  its  final  report,  the 
Stratton  Commission  stated  it  best: 

Like  the  oceans  themselves,  the  Nation's 
marine  interests  are  vast,  complex,  com- 
posed of  many  critical  elements,  and  not 
susceptible  to  simplicity  of  treatment.  Real- 
ization and  accommodation  of  the  Nation  s 
many  diverse  interests  require  a  plan  for  na- 
tional action  and  for  orderly  development  of 
the  uses  of  the  sea.  The  plan  must  provide 
for  determined  attack  on  immediate  prob- 
lems concurrently  with  initiation  of  a  long- 
range  program  to  develop  knowledge,  tech- 
nology, and  a  framework  of  laws  and  Institu- 
tions that  will  lay  the  foundation  for  effi- 
cient and  productive  marine  activities  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Commission,  I  hope  we 
will  soon  see  the  development  of  such 
a  worthy  plan  for  our  seas. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2700 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Marine 
Policy  Development  Act  of  1986". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  wise  use  of  the  sea  affects  the  na- 
tional security,  transportation  needs,  econo- 
my, food  resources,  energy  and  raw  materi- 
als needs,  international  leadership,  and  the 
quality  of  the  environment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States; 

(2)  Presidential  Proclamation  5030  of 
March  10.  1983.  on  the  Exclusive  Economic 
Zone  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
proclaiming  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
United  States  over  ocean  resources  out  to 
two  hundred  nautical  miles  from  the  coast- 
line of  the  United  States,  requires  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  a  compre- 
hensive exploration  and  monitoring  plan  to 
adequately  address  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  region;  and 

(3)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  coordinated  and  comprehen- 
sive national  marine  policy  that  will  pro- 
mote such  use  in  a  peaceful  and  balanced 
fashion. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  and  the  President  on 
establishing  a  comprehensive  marine  policy 
that  will— 

( 1 )  develop  domestic  policies  and  laws  that 
will  promote  the  wise  use  and  conservation 
of  marine  resources; 

(2)  develop  international  policies  and  laws 
that  will  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  the 
oceans  and  balance  the  interests  of  all  na- 
tions; 

(3)  promote  United  States  leadership  in 
marine  scientific  research,  facilities,  and 
technology; 

(4)  develop  the  role  and  capacity  of  the 
United  States  in  the  monitoring  and  predic- 
tion of  global  oceanic  atmospheric  process- 
es: and 

(5)  equitably  allocate  the  responsibilities 
for  marine  and  atmospheric  research  and 
marine  resource  understanding,  conserva- 
tion, management,  and  development  among 
the  various  levels  of  government  and  the 
private  sector  and  promote  the  efficient  use 
of  limited  fiscal  resources  for  such  activities. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  National  Marine 
Policy  Development  Commission  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  seven- 
teen members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  within  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
the  following  seven  Federal  members  or 
their  designees  who  shall  be  employees  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  listed  in  clauses 
(1)  through  <7)  who  are  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  in  oceans  policy  or  science: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  CoRunerce; 


(2)  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

(6)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  and 

(7)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

<d)<l)  The  remaining  ten  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  knowledgeable  and  ex- 
perienced in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas  of  direct  concern  to  the  Commission: 

(A)  marine  or  atmospheric  science; 

(B)  marine  technology; 

(C)  marine  industry; 

(D)  marine-related  State  and  local  govern- 
ment service; 

(E)  living  and  nonliving  marine  resource 
management;  or 

(P)  national  or  international  ocean  policy. 

(2)  The  members  shall,  in  addition  to 
having  one  or  more  of  the  qualifications  in 
paragraph  ( 1),  be  selected  from  the  academ- 
ic community.  State  and  local  governments, 
industry,  nonprofit  oceans  policy  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  with  the  knowledge 
and  expertise  appropriate  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Commission. 

(e)(1)  The  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  consultation  with  the  Minority 
Leader  of  each  House,  respectively,  and  the 
congressional  advisors  selected  pursuant  to 
section  5,  shall  each  prepare  a  list  of  ten 
nominees  for  appointment  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  Each  list  of  nominees  may  not  contain 
any  of  the  same  nominees  and  shall  contain 
nominees  that  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d). 

(3)  The  list  of  nominees  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  President  shall  appoint  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  from  the  list  sub- 
mitted by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate  and  five  members  from  the  list  sub- 
mitted by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(5)  The  President  shall  select  a  Chairman 
and  Vice-chairman  of  the  Commission  from 
members  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4).  The 
Vice-chairman  shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the 
absence  of  the  Chairman. 

(f)  Except  as  may  be  required  by  electoral 
changes,  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  to  serve  until  the  Commission 
is  terminated  pursuant  to  section  12.  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy,  a  new  member  shall  be 
selected  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made.  The  new 
member  shall  be  selected  from  the  same  cat- 
egory of  qualifications  as  the  member  who 
has  vacated  the  position  and  shall  be  select- 
ed from  a  list  of  at  least  two  nominees  pre- 
pared by  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represente- 
tives. 

(g)  The  Chairman  or  a  majority  of  the 
members  may  call  a  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

ADVISORS  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  shall  have  ten 
congressional  advisors  who  shall— 

(1)  be  composed  of  five  memliers  of  the 
Senate  selected  by  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate  and  five  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  selected  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  have 
knowledge  appropriate  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Commission; 

(2)  advise  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  on  compiling  the  list  of 
nominees  described  in  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 4;  and 

(3)  advise  the  Commission  in  the  formula- 
tion of  findings  and  recommendations. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  the  COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)(1)  The  Commission  shall  devel- 
op recommendations  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  on  a  comprehensive  national 
marine  policy  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  develop  recom- 
mendations on  the  international  and  domes- 
tic ocean  policies,  laws,  regulations,  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  that  will  define 
and  implement  the  policy  recommended 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  Such  recommen- 
dations shall— 

(A)  address  domestic  and  International 
marine  policy  Issues; 

(B)  include  any  modifications  in  existing 
United  States  policies,  laws,  regulations,  and 
practices  necessary  to  develop  efficient  long- 
range  programs  for— 

(i)  research  in  marine  and  atmospheric 
sciences; 

(ii)  the  understanding,  conservation,  man- 
agement, and  development  of,  marine  re- 
sources: and 

(iii)  the  protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment; 

(C)  address  the  most  equitable  allocation 
of  responsibilities  for  research  in  marine 
and  atmospheric  sciences  and  for  the  under- 
standing, con.servation.  management,  and 
development  of  marine  resources  among 
Federal  agencies,  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, and  the  private  sector;  and 

(D)  consider  any  other  aspects  of  United 
States  marine-related  policies,  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  considered  necessary  by 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  developing  recommendations  under 
subsection  (a)  the  Commission  shall— 

(1)  survey  and  review  all  existing  and 
planned  marine  activities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments,  including— 

(A)  marine  research,  including  undersea 
research: 

(B)  ocean  pollution,  including  estuarine. 
coastal  and  Great  Lakes  pollution,  ocean 
dumping  and  ocean  incineration; 

(C)  marine  technology  development,  in- 
cluding biotechnology; 

(D)  satellite  oceanography; 

(E)  navigation  and  shipping; 

(F)  defense; 

(G)  global  oceanic  and  atmospheric  proc- 
esses; 

(H)  coastal  ocean  and  estuarine  processes; 
and 

(1)  the  understanding,  development,  man- 
agement, and  conservation  of  living  and 
nonliving  resources; 

(2)  survey  and  review  all  existing  aj\d 
planned  marine  facilities  and  equipment,  in- 
cluding surface  ships,  undersea  research  ve- 
hicles and  habitats,  computers,  oceano- 
graphic  satellites,  and  other  appropriate  re- 
search tools; 

(3)  evaluate  the  relationships  among  Fed- 
eral agencies,  State  and  local  government 
and  the  private  sector  for  planning  and  car- 
rying out  the  activities  described  in  this  sub- 
section, considering  areas  of  substantial  co- 
incidence of  interest  and  responsibilities 
among  the  various  levels  of  government, 
academia,  industry,  and  the  public  interest 
community  and  other  users  of  the  marine 
environment,  in  order  to  enhance  the  effi- 
cient use  of  marine  resources; 

(4)  consider  Presidential  Proclamation 
5030  of  March   10,  1983,  on  the  Exclusive 


Economic  Zone  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  including  an  examination  of  activi- 
ties within  the  exclusive  economic  zone 
which  have  a  major  impact  on  coastal 
States  and  the  waters  at  such  States  and 
the  adequacy  of  present  laws  to  regulate 
such  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
conflict;  and 

(5)  consider  the  relationships  of  United 
States  policies  to  the  Convention  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  and  actions  available  to  the 
United  States  to  affect  peaceful  collabora- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  other 
nations,  including  the  development  of  coop- 
erative international  marine  programs 
which  will  facilitate  opportunities  for 
United  States  scientists  to  work  with  for- 
eign nations  in  the  waters  of  such  nations 
and  vice  versa  and  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  such  programs  in  the  United 
States. 

powers  of  the  COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  secure  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  any  informa- 
tion it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act.  Each  department  or 
agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  furnish 
information  to  the  Commission  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  administrative  support 
services  that  the  Commission  may  request. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies, private  firms,  institutions,  and  individ- 
uals to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  duties.  The  Commission  may  pur- 
chase and  contract  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 252  of  title  41.  United  States  Code,  per- 
taining to  advertising  and  competitive  bid- 
ding, and  may  arrange  for  printing  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code.  The  contracting  authority  of 
the  Commission  under  this  Act  is  effective 
only  to  the  extent  that  appropriations  are 
available  for  contracting  purposes. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Upon  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  shall 
detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  agency 
to  the  Commission  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  Act.  Such  detail  shall  be  on 
a  reimbursable  basis. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
accept  and  use  the  services  of  volunteers 
serving  without  compensation,  and  to  reim- 
burse volunteers  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Except  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  compensation  for  work  injuries, 
and  chapter  171  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  tort  claims,  a  volunteer 
shall  not  be  considered  an  employee  of  the 
United  States  for  any  purpose. 

(c)  To  the  extent  that  funds  are  available, 
and  subject  to  the  rules  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed to  the  Commission,  the  Director  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  9(a)  may  pro- 
cure the  temporary  and  intermittent  serv- 
ices of  experts  and  consultants  under  sec- 
tion 3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  pay 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 
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DIRECTOR  AND  STAFF  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  GS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule.  The  Director 
shall  be  knowledgeable  in  administrative 
management  and  oceans  policy  or  marine 
sciences. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission,  the  Director 
may  hire  staff  for  the  Commission  and  shall 
fix  appropriate  compensation.  The  hiring 
and  compensation  of  the  Director  and  staff 
under  this  section  may  occur  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointmenU  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

COMPENSATION  OF  MEMBERS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (e)  of  section  4 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
basic  pay  for  a  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule for  each  day.  including  traveltime, 
during  which  such  members  are  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  the  Commission 
duties. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
may  not  receive  pay  for  service  on  the  Com- 
mission, but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  may  be  authorized  by  law  for 
persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

COMMISSION  REPORT 

Sec.  11.  No  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  the  Commission  first  meets,  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  a  detailed  final 
report  of  findings  and  recommendations 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  12.  The  Commission  shall  be  termi- 
nated thirty  days  after  the  date  of  submis- 
sion of  the  final  report  pursuant  to  section 
11. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 


July  SO,  1986 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McCoNNELL,    and   Mr.   Duren- 

BERGER): 

S.  2701.  A  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive policy  for  the  United  States  in 
opposition  to  the  system  of  apartheid 
in  South  Africa;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

COMPREHENSIVE  ANTI-APARTHEID  ACT 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  introduced  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  McConnell  and  Duren- 
BERGER.  a  bill  to  provide  for  targeted 
sanctions  against  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  and  against  specified 
groups  in  South  Africa  which  are 
closely  associated  with  the  National 
Party  Government  of  that  country 
and  the  system  of  apartheid.  We  have 
sought,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 


ble, to  target  sanctions  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  unintentional  or  avoidable 
harm  to  those  in  South  Africa  who  do 
not  vote  for  the  Government  of  that 
country  and  especially  to  avoid  harm 
to  those  who  cannot  vote  at  all.  There 
are  several  measures  that  have  already 
been  introduced  in  this  body  which 
seek  to  impose  sweeping  restrictions 
that  would  impact  most  severely  on 
those  who  have  been  victimized  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  It  would  be  a  tactical  and 
moral  mistake,  I  believe,  to  impose 
sanctions,  ostensibly  designed  to  pres- 
sure the  South  African  Government, 
on  those  who  bear  no  responsibility 
for  and  have  no  influence  with  that 
Government. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  embargo  on 
the  import  of  products  produced  by 
the  South  African  Government's  state 
corporations.  These  corporations  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Government 
and  staffed  by  supporters  of  that  Gov- 
ernment in  managerial,  supervisory 
and  administrative  positions.  This  pro- 
vision will  prohibit  $100  million  worth 
of  imports  into  the  United  States  from 
the  state-owned  ISCOR  Steel  Co.,  as 
well  as  some  coal,  uranium,  aluminum, 
cement,  and  ferroalloys.  Imports  for 
America's  essential  needs  can  be  met 
by  imports  from  non-Government  pro- 
ducers many  of  whom  are  financial 
and  political  supporters  of  the  effort 
to  overcome  apartheid  and  establish  a 
nonracial  democracy. 

This  provision,  if  fully  effective,  will 
have  a  strong  financial  impact  on  em- 
ployment and  profits  in  these  Govern- 
ment-run corporations.  Moreover, 
given  the  world  glut  of  these  products, 
I  think  this  measure  will  be  effective. 
This  will  send  a  clear,  targeted  mes- 
sage to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. 

Similarly,  the  bill  ends  landing 
rights  for  the  state-owned  airline. 
South  African  Airways,  immediately 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  notice 
period  required  by  international  law 
under  which  these  flights  take  place. 
The  airline,  like  all  other  state-owned 
corporations,  is  staffed  primarily  by 
Government  supporters. 

Consistent  with  the  goal  of  applying 
sanctions  to  those  who  bear  the  moral 
and  political  responsibility  for  the 
present  situation  in  South  Africa  and 
for  the  lack  of  democracy,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  South  African  Government 
agency  or  parastatal  corporations  may 
not  hold  bank  accounts  in  this  country 
except  for  diplomatic  purposes.  Again, 
this  is  a  targeted  sanction  against 
those  responsible  for  apartheid,  not 
against  all  South  Africans. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
difference  between  the  carefully  tar- 
geted bill  we  have  introduced  today 
and  the  sweeping,  indiscriminate,  and 
untargeted  actions  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  other  measures. 
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It  is  important,  I  believe,  to  keep  the 
focus  of  this  bill  on  the  issue  of  apart- 
heid. There  are  those  who  will  be 
mightily  tempted  to  offer  amendments 
that  ban  products  from  South  Africa 
that  compete  with  the  products  of 
their  states.  Several  industries  have 
been  mentioned  as  possible  benefici- 
aries of  a  cut  off  of  South  African 
products.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  restrain  from  these  amendments  be- 
cause we  should  send  a  clear  message 
to  the  South  African  Government 
about  apartheid.  To  distort  that  mes- 
sage with  protectionist  amendments 
will  send  an  unclear  signal. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  all 
partisan  feelings  will  be  put  aside  on 
this  important  issue.  Our  goal  should 
be  to  send  a  message  of  national 
unity— Democrat  and  Republican, 
Congress,  the  President  and  the 
people  of  this  country— to  the  people 
of  South  Africa  about  our  hopes  for 
their  country.  We  are  eager,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  reach  out  to  the  people  of 
South  Africa  and  to  welcome  them  to 
the  community  of  real  democracies. 
South  Africa's  potential  for  democracy 
can  only  be  realized  if  it  commences 
immediately  the  process  of  negotiation 
and  compromise  that  can  lead  to  a  na- 
tional agreement  on  a  new  constitu- 
tional order  allowing  full  participation 
by  all  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is 
whether  the  United  States  is  going  to 
be  a  vigorous  and  active  participant  in 
the  movement  to  promote  a  truly  dy- 
namic, democratic  system  in  South 
Africa,  or  will  seek  to  withdraw  itself 
from  the  inevitable  process  of  change 
in  that  country.  In  the  face  of  a  seem- 
ingly intractable  problem,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  always  rolled  up  their 
sleeves,  not  washed  their  hands  of  it. 
The  situation  in  South  Africa  is  too  se- 
rious for  acts  of  desperation  or  resig- 
nation on  our  part. 

Any  American  effort  to  serve  as  a 
trusted  and  reliable  friend  of  both 
black  and  white  South  Africans,  en- 
couraging their  progress  and  reforms 
because  they  benefit  us  as  well,  will 
always  risk  the  anger  of  elements  in 
both  the  United  States  and  South 
Africa  whose  interests  would  be  furth- 
ered by  worsening  conditions.  We  want 
to  prevent  a  bloody  civil  war  and  the 
destruction  of  a  nation.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  United  States  must  work  to 
encourage  the  writing  of  a  peace 
treaty  in  South  Africa  now  by  all 
South  Africans  before,  and  not  after, 
such  a  war. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions will  hold  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion tomorrow  starting  at  9  o'clock.  At 
this  point,  I  would  like  to  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  a 
summary  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2701 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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Sec.  208.  Code  of  Conduct. 
Sec.  209.  Prohibition  on  assistance. 
Sec.  210.  Prohibition  on  new  investments  in 

certain  firms. 
TITLE  III— MEASURES  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 
Sec.  301.  Prohibition  on  the  importation  of 

Kruggerands. 
Sec.  302.  Prohibition  on  the  importation  of 

military  articles. 
Sec.  303.  I»rohibition  of  the  importation  of 
products  from  parastatal  orga- 
nizations. 
Sec.  304.  Prohibition  on  computer  exports 

to  South  Africa. 
Sec.  305.  Prohibition  on  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa. 
Sec.  306.  Prohibition  on  air  transportation 

with  South  Africa. 
Sec.  307.  Prohibitions  on  nuclear  trade  with 

South  Africa. 
Sec.  308.  Restrictions  on  issuance  of  visas  to 
South  African  nationals. 

309.  Sales  of  gold  stocks. 

310.  Government  of  South  Africa  bank 

accounts. 
Sec.  311.  Termination  of  certain  provisions. 
TITLE  IV-MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 
Sec.  401.  Negotiating  authority. 


Sec. 
Sec 


Sec.  402.  Unfair  trade  practices. 
Sec.  403.  Private  right  of  action. 
TITLE  V— FUTURE  POLICY  TOWARD 

SOUTH  AFRICA 
Sec.  501.  Additional  measures. 
Sec.  502.  Study  of  health  conditions  in  the 

"homelands"    areas   of   South 

Africa. 
Sec.  503.  ReporU  on  South  African  imports. 
Sec.  504.  Study  and  report  on  the  economy 

of  southern  Africa. 
Sec.  505.  Report  on  relations  between  other 

industrialized  democracies  and 

South  Africa. 
TITLE  VI— ENFORCEMENT  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  601.  Regulatory  authority. 
Sec.  602.  Congressional  priority  procedures. 
Sec.  603.  Enforcement  and  penalties. 
Sec.  604.  Applicability  to  evasions  of  Act. 
Sec.  605.  Construction  of  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "controlled  South  African 
entity"  means— 

(A)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  or  entity  organized  in 
South  Africa  and  owned  or  controlled,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  a  national  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(B)  a  branch,  office,  agency,  or  sole  pro- 
prietorship in  South  Africa  of  a  national  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  term  "new  investment"— 

(A)  means— 

(i)  a  commitment  or  contribution  of  funds 
or  other  assets;  and 
(ii)  a  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit; 

(B)  but  does  not  include— 

(i)  reinvestment  of  profits  generated  by  a 
controlled  South  African  entity  into  that 
same  controlled  South  African  entity  or  in- 
vestment of  such  profits  in  another  con- 
trolled South  African  entity; 

(ii)  contributions  of  money  or  other  assets 
where  such  contributions  are  necessary  to 
enable  a  controlled  South  African  entity  to 
operate  in  an  economically  sound  manner, 
without  expanding  its  operations;  and 

(iii)  the  ownership  or  control  of  a  share  or 
interest  in  a  controlled  South  African 
entity,  or  the  transfer  or  acquisition  of  such 
a  share  or  interest,  provided  that  any  such 
transfer  or  acquisition  does  not  result  in  a 
payment  or  contribution  of  funds  or  assets 
to  the  controlled  South  African  entity. 

(3)  the  term  "national  of  the  United 
States"  means— 

(A)  a  natural  person  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  who  owes  permanent 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  or  is  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States,  as  defined  by  section 
101(a)(20)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(20));  or 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  which  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
State  or  territory  thereof,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary  "  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  State; 

(5)  the  term  "South  Africa"  refers  to  the 
territory  that  constituted  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  on  May  31.  1961;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Code  of  Conduct "  refers  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  section  208(a). 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  4.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  set 
forth  a  comprehensive  and  complete  frame- 
work to  guide  the  efforts  of  the  United 
SUtes  In  helping  to  bring  an  end  to  apart- 


heid in  South  Africa  and  lead  to  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  nonracial.  democratic  form  of 
government.  This  Act  sets  out  United  States 
policy  toward  the  Government  of  South 
Africa,  the  victims  of  apartheid,  and  the 
other  states  In  southern  Africa.  It  also  pro- 
vides the  President  with  additional  author- 
ity to  work  with  the  other  industrial  democ- 
racies to  help  end  apartheid  and  establish 
democracy  in  South  Africa. 

TITLE  I— POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  ENDING  APARTHEID 

POLICY  TOWARD  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Sec.  101.  (a)  United  States  policy  toward 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  shall  be 
designed  to  bring  about  reforms  in  that 
system  of  government  that  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  nonracial  democracy. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  work  toward 
this  goal  by  encouraging  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  to— 

( 1 )  suspend  the  present  state  of  emergen- 
cy and  respect  the  principal  of  equal  justice 
under  law  for  citizens  of  all  races; 

(2)  release  Nelson  Mandela.  Govan  Mbekl, 
Walter  Sisulu.  black  trade  union  leaders, 
and  all  political  prisoners: 

(3)  permit  the  free  exercise  by  South  Afri- 
cans of  all  races  of  the  right  to  form  politi- 
cal parties,  express  political  opinions,  and 
otherwise  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess; 

(4)  establish  a  timetable  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  apartheid  laws: 

(5)  negotiate  with  representatives  of  all 
racial  groups  in  South  Africa  the  future  po- 
litical system  in  South  Africa;  and 

(6)  end  military  and  paramilitary  activities 
aimed  at  neighboring  states. 

(c)  The  United  States  will  encourage  the 
actions  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  through 
economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  measures 
as  set  forth  in  this  Act.  The  United  States 
will  adjust  its  actions  toward  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  to  reflect  the  progress 
or  lack  of  progress  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  in  meeting  the  goal 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

POLICY  TOWARD  THE  VICTIMS  OF  APARTHEID 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  United  States  policy 
toward  the  victims  of  apartheid  is  to  use 
economic,  political,  diplomatic,  and  other  ef- 
fective means  to  achieve  the  removal  of  the 
root  cause  of  their  victimization,  which  is 
the  apartheid  system.  In  anticipation  of  the 
removal  of  the  system  of  apartheid  and  as  a 
further  means  of  challenging  that  system,  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assist 
these  victims  of  apartheid  as  individuals  and 
through  organizations  to  overcome  the 
handicaps  imposed  on  them  by  the  system 
of  apartheid  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
their  rightful  roles  as  full  participants  In 
the  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellec- 
tual life  of  their  country  in  the  post-apart- 
heid South  Africa  envisioned  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  work  toward 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  by— 

(1)  providing  assistance  to  South  African 
victims  of  apartheid  without  discrimination 
by  race,  color,  sex,  religious  belief,  or  politi- 
cal orienUtion,  to  take  advantage  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  South  Africa  and  in 
the  United  States  to  prepare  for  leadership 
positions  in  a  post-apartheid  South  Africa: 

(2)  assisting  victims  of  apartheid; 

(3)  aiding  individuals  or  groups  in  South 
Africa  whose  goals  are  to  aid  victims  of 
apartheid  or  foster  nonviolent  legal  or  polit- 
ical challenges  to  the  apartheid  laws; 
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(4)  furnishing  direct  financial  assistance 
to  those  whose  nonviolent  activities  had  led 
to  their  arrest  or  detention  by  the  South  Af- 
rican authorities: 

(5)  intervening  at  the  highest  political 
levels  in  South  Africa  to  express  the  strong 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  see  the  devel- 
opment in  South  Africa  of  a  nonracial 
democratic  society;  and 

(6)  supporting  the  rights  of  the  victims  of 
apartheid  through  political,  economic,  or 
other  sanctions  in  the  event  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  government  fails  to 
make  progress  toward  the  removal  of  the 
apartheid  laws  and  the  establishment  of 
such  democracy. 

POLICY  TOWARD  OTHER  COUNTRIES  IN 
SOUTHERN  APRICA 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  policy 
toward  the  other  countries  in  the  Southern 
African  region  shall  be  designed  to  encour- 
age democratic  forms  of  government,  full  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  political  independ- 
ence, and  economic  development. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  work  toward 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  by— 

(1)  helping  to  secure  the  independence  of 
Namibia  and  the  establishment  of  Namibia 
on  a  nonracial  democracy  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolutions: 

(2)  supporting  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
military  forces  from  the  region: 

(3)  encouraging  the  nations  of  the  region 
to  settle  differences  through  peaceful 
means: 

(4)  promoting  economic  development 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  economic 
assistance  targeted  at  increasing  opportuni- 
ties in  the  productive  sectors  of  national 
economies,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  nongovernmental 
economic  activities: 

(5)  encouraging,  and  when  necessary, 
strongly  demanding,  that  all  countries  of 
the  region  respect  the  human  rights  of  their 
citizens  and  noncitizens  residing  in  the 
country,  and  especially  the  release  of  per- 
sons persecuted  for  their  political  beliefs  or 
detained  without  trial:  and 

(6)  providing  appropriate  assistance, 
within  the  limitations  of  American  responsi- 
bilities at  home  and  in  other  regions,  to 
assist  regional  economic  cooperation  and 
the  development  of  interregional  transpor- 
tation and  other  capital  facilities  necessary 
for  economic  growth. 

POLICY  TOWARD  A  NEGOTIATED  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  104.  (a)  United  States  policy  will  seek 
to  promote  negotiations  among  representa- 
tives of  all  citizens  of  South  Africa  to  deter- 
mine a  future  political  system  that  would 
permit  all  citizens  to  be  full  participants  in 
the  governance  of  their  country.  The 
United  States  recognizes  that  important  and 
legitimate  political  parties  in  South  Africa 
include  several  organizations  that  have  been 
banned  and  will  work  for  the  unbanning  of 
such  organizations  in  order  to  permit  legiti- 
mate political  viewpoints  to  be  represented 
at  such  negotiations. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  encourage  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  and  all  partici- 
pants to  the  negotiations  to  respect  the 
right  of  all  South  Africans  to  form  political 
parties,  express  political  opinions,  and  oth- 
erwise participate  in  the  political  process 
without  fear  of  retribution  by  either  govern- 
mental or  nongovernmental  organizations. 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  sus- 
pension of  violence  is  an  essential  precondi- 
tion for  the  holding  of  negotiations.  The 
United  States  calls  upon  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  violence. 


(c)  The  United  States  shall  work  toward 
the  achievement  of  agreement  to  suspend 
violence  and  begin  negotiations  through  co- 
ordinated actions  with  the  major  Western 
allies  and  with  the  governments  of  the 
countries  in  the  region. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  for  negotia- 
tion could  be  promoted  if  the  United  States 
and  its  major  allies,  such  as  Great  Britain, 
Canada.  Prance,  Italy,  Japan,  and  West  Ger- 
many, would  hold  a  meeting  to  develop  a 
four-point  plan  to  discuss  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  a  proposal  for  stages 
of  multilateral  assistance  to  South  Africa  in 
return  for  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
implementing— 

(1)  an  end  to  the  state  of  emergency  and 
the  release  of  the  political  prisoners,  includ- 
ing Nelson  Mandela: 

(2)  the  unbanning  of  the  African  National 
Congress,  the  Pan  African  Congress,  the 
Black  Consciousness  Movement,  and  all 
other  groups  willing  to  participate  in  negoti- 
ations and  a  democratic  process: 

(3)  a  revocation  of  the  Group  Areas  Act 
and  the  Population  Registration  Act  and 
the  granting  of  universal  citizenship  to  all 
South  Africans,  including  homeland  resi- 
dents: and 

(4)  the  use  of  the  international  offices  of  a 
third  party  as  an  intermediary  to  bring 
about  negotiations  with  the  object  of  estab- 
lishment of  power-sharing  with  the  black 
majority. 

POLICY  TOWARD  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
ON  MEASURES  TO  END  APARTHEID 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  international  cooperation  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  an  effective  anti-apartheid  policy: 
and 

(2)  the  situation  in  South  Africa  consti- 
tutes an  emergency  in  international  rela- 
tions and  that  action  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  essential  security  interesUs 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Congress  urges  the 
President  to  seek  such  cooperation  among 
all  individuals,  groups,  and  nations. 
TITLE  II— MEASURES  TO  /»SSIST  VICTIMS  OF 
APARTHEID 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OF  APARTHEID 

Sec.  201.  Section  105(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l)"  after  "(b)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■■(2)(A)  Of  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  section  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing this  part  of  this  Act— 

■•(i)  for  the  fiscal  year  1987.  $8,000,000: 

••(ii)  for  the  fiscal  year  1988.  $11,000,000: 
and 

"(iii)  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter.  $15,000,000. 

shall  be  used  to  finance  education,  training, 
and  scholarships  for  the  victims  of  apart- 
heid who  are  attending  universities,  col- 
leges, and  secondary  schools  in  South  Africa 
and  who  are  selected  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B).  Of  the  funds  available 
under  the  preceding  sentence  to  carry  out 
this  subparagraph,  not  less  than  one-third 
shall  be  available  only  for  assistance  to  full- 
time  teachers  or  other  educational  profes- 
sionals pursuing  studies  toward  the  im- 
provement of  their  professional  credentials. 
"(B)  Of  the  funds  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  each  fiscal  year.  50  percent 
shall  be  available  for  educational  assistance 
for  the  victims  of  apartheid  in  accordance 
with  section  802(c)  of  the  International  Se- 


curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  in  each 
fiscal  year  which  are  not  made  available 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  avail- 
able to  finance  scholarships  for  individuals 
selected  by  a  nationwide  panel  or  by  region- 
al panels  composed  solely  of  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  appointed  by  the 
United  States  chief  of  diplomatic  mission  to 
South  Africa.  No  such  individual  may  be  se- 
lected through  any  contract  entered  into 
with  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  of  this  Act.". 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  FUND 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  116(e)(2)(A)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '1984  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1984.":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1985"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter". 

(b)  Section  116  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•(f)  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  subsection  (e)(2)(A)  for  each  fiscal  year, 
$350,000  shall  be  used  for  direct  legal  and 
other  assistance  to  political  detainees  and 
prisoners  and  their  families,  including  the 
investigation  of  the  killing  of  protesters  and 
prisoners,  and  for  support  for  actions  of 
black-led  community  organizations  to  resist, 
through  nonviolent  means,  the  enforcement 
of  apartheid  policies  such  as— 

"(1)  removal  of  black  populations  from 
certain  geographic  areas  on  account  of  race 
or  ethnic  origin. 

"(2)  denationalization  of  blacks,  including 
any  distinctions  between  the  South  African 
citizenships  of  blacks  and  whites, 

"(3)  residence  restrictions  based  on  race  or 
ethnic  origin, 

"(4)  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  blacks  to 
seek  employment  in  South  Africa  and  live 
wherever  they  find  employment  in  South 
Africa,  and 

"(5)  restrictions  which  make  it  impossible 
for  black  employees  and  their  families  to  be 
housed  in  family  accommodations  near 
their  place  of  employment.". 

EXPANDING  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  ECONOMY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that— 

( 1 )  the  denial  under  the  apartheid  laws  of 
South  Africa  of  the  rights  of  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  equitably  in  the 
South  African  economy  as  managers  or 
owners  of,  or  professionals  in,  business  en- 
terprises, and 

(2)  the  policy  of  confining  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  to  the  status  of 
employees  in  minority-dominated  business- 
es. 

is  an  affront  to  the  values  of  a  free  society. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby— 

( 1 )  applauds  the  commitment  of  nationals 
of  the  United  States  adhering  to  the  Code 
of  Conduct  to  assure  that  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  are  given'  assist- 
ance in  gaining  their  rightful  place  in  the 
South  African  economy:  and 

(2)  urges  the  United  States  Government 
to  assist  in  all  appropriate  ways  the' realiza- 
tion by  South  African  blacks  and  other  non- 
whites  of  their  rightful  place  in  the  South 
African  economy. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  of  State  and  any  other 
head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  carrying  out  activities  in 
South  Africa  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
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practicable,  in  procuring  goods  or  services, 
make  affirmative  efforts  to  assist  business 
enterprises  having  more  than  50  percent 
beneficial  ownership  by  South  African 
blacks  or  other  nonwhite  South  Africans. 

EXPORT- IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  204.  Section  2(b>(9)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(9)  In"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(9)(A)  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  in":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  The  Bank  shall  take  active  steps  to 
encourage  the  use  of  its  facilities  to  guaran- 
tee, insure,  extend  credit,  or  participate  in 
the  extension  of  credit  to  business  enter- 
prises in  South  Africa  that  are  majority 
owned  by  South  African  blacks  or  other 
nonwhite  South  Africans.  The  certification 
requirement  contained  in  clause  (c)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  exports  to 
or  purchases  from  business  enterprises 
which  are  majority  owned  by  South  African 
blacks  or  other  nonwhite  South  Africans.". 

LABOR  PRACTICES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT  IN  SOtTTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  205.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  labor  practices  used  by  the  United 
States  Government— 

( 1 )  f or  the  direct  hire  of  South  Africans. 

(2)  for  the  reimbursement  out  of  official 
residence  funds  of  South  Africans  and  em- 
ployees of  South  African  organizations  for 
their  long-term  employment  services  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and 

(3)  for  the  employment  services  of  South 
Africans  arranged  by  contract. 

should  represent  the  best  of  labor  practices 
in  the  United  States  and  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  labor  practices  of  nationals  of 
the  United  States  in  South  Africa. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  any  other 
head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  carrying  out  activities  in 
South  Africa  shall  promptly  take,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  the  necessary  steps 
to  ensure  that  the  labor  practices  applied  to 
the  employment  services  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  are 
governed  by  the  C<xle  of  Conduct. 

WELFARE  AND  PROTECTION  OF  VICTIMS  OF 
APARTHEID  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  acquire, 
through  lease  or  purchase,  residential  prop- 
erties in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  that 
shall  be  made  available,  at  rents  that  are  eq- 
uitable, to  assist  victims  of  apartheid  who 
are  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  obtaining  adequate  housing.  Such 
properties  shall  be  acquired  only  in  neigh- 
borhoods which  would  be  open  to  occupancy 
by  other  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  South  Africa. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES  OF  UNITED  STATES 
NATIONALS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Any  national  of  the  United 
States  that  employs  more  than  25  persons 
in  South  Africa  shall  take  the  necessary 
Steps  to  insure  that  the  Code  of  Conduct  is 
implemented. 

(b)  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  may  intercede  with  any  for- 
eign government  or  foreign  national  regard- 
ing the  export  marketing  activities  in  any 
country  of  any  national  of  the  United 
States  employing  more  than  25  persons  in 


South  Africa  that  is  not  implementing  the 
Code  of  Conduct. 

CODE  OF  CONDUCT 

Sec  208.  (a)  The  Code  of  Conduct  referred 
to  in  sections  203,  205,  207,  and  210  of  this 
Act  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Desegregating  the  races  in  each  em- 
ployment facility; 

(2)  Providing  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity for  all  employees  without  regard  to 
race  or  ethnic  origin: 

(3)  Assuring  that  the  pay  system  is  ap- 
plied to  all  employees  without  regard  to 
race  or  ethnic  origin: 

(4)  Establishing  a  minimum  wage  and 
salary  structure  based  on  the  appropriate 
local  minimum  economic  level  which  takes 
into  account  the  needs  of  employees  and 
their  families: 

(5)  Increasing  by  appropriate  means  the 
number  of  persons  in  managerial,  superviso- 
ry, administrative,  clerical,  and  technical 
jobs  who  are  disadvantaged  by  the  apart- 
heid system  for  the  purpose  of  significantly 
increasing  their  representation  in  such  jobs: 

(6)  Taking  reasonable  steps  to  improve 
the  quality  of  employees'  lives  outside  the 
work  environment  with  respect  to  housing, 
transportation,  schooling,  recreation,  and 
health: 

(7)  Implementing  fair  labor  practices  by 
recognizing  the  right  of  all  employees,  re- 
gardless of  racial  or  other  distinctions,  to 
self-organization  and  to  form,  join,  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  freely  and  without  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  and  recognizing  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  such  activity. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
addition  to  the  principles  enumerated  in 
subsection  (a),  nationals  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  section  207  should  seek  to 
comply  with  the  following  principle:  taking 
reasonable  measures  to  extend  the  scope  of 
influence  on  activities  outside  the  work- 
place, including— 

(1)  supporting  the  unrestricted  rights  of 
black  businesses  to  locate  in  urban  areas: 

(2)  influencing  other  companies  in  South 
Africa  to  follow  the  standards  of  equal 
rights  principles: 

(3)  supporting  the  freedom  of  mobility  of 
black  workers  to  seek  employment  opportu- 
nities wherever  they  exist,  and  make  provi- 
sion for  adequate  housing  for  families  of 
employees  within  the  proximity  of  workers' 
employment:  and 

(4)  supporting  the  rescission  of  all  apart- 
heid laws. 

(c)  The  President  may  Issue  additional 
guidelines  and  criteria  to  assist  persons  who 
are  or  may  be  subject  to  section  207  in  com- 
plying with  the  principles  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  The  President 
may.  upon  request,  give  an  advisory  opinion 
to  any  person  who  is  or  may  be  subject  to 
this  section  as  to  whether  that  person  is 
subject  to  this  section  or  would  be  consid- 
ered to  be  in  compliance  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

(d)  The  President  may  require  all  nation- 
als of  the  United  States  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 207  to  register  with  the  United  States 
Government. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  one  or  more  private  organiza- 
tions or  individuals  to  assist  in  implement- 
ing this  section. 

PROHIBITION  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  209.  No  assistance  may  be  provided 
under  this  Act  to  any  group  which  main- 
tains within  its  ranks  any  individual  who 
has  been  found  to  engage  in  gross  violations 


of  internationally  recognized  human  rights 
(as  defined  in  section  502B(d)(l)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961). 

PROHIBITION  ON  NEW  INVESTMENTS  IN  CERTAtM 
FIRMS 

Sec  210.  No  national  of  the  United  States 
may  make  or  approve  any  new  investment 
in  South  Africa  to.  or  on  behalf  of.  any  con- 
trolled South  African  entity  employing  25 
or  more  individuals  if  such  entity  is  not  im- 
plementing the  Code  of  Conduct. 

TITLE  III— MEASURES  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
KRUGERRANDS 

Sec  301.  (a)  No  person,  including  a  bank, 
may  import  into  the  United  States  any 
South  African  krugerrand  or  any  other  gold 
coin  minted  in  South  Africa  or  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"United  States "  includes  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
MILITARY  ARTICLES 

Sec  302.  No  arms,  ammunition,  or  mili- 
tary vehicles  produced  in  South  Africa  or 
any  manufacturing  data  for  such  articles 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  States. 

PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
PRODUCTS  FROM  PARASTATAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  303.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  article  which  is  grown, 
produced,  or  manufactured  by  a  parastatal 
organization  of  South  Africa  may  be  import- 
ed into  the  United  SUtes,  except  for  those 
strategic  minerals  for  which  the  President 
has  certified  to  the  Congress  that  the  quan- 
tities essential  for  the  economy  or  defense 
of  the  United  States  are  unavailable  from 
reliable  and  secure  suppliers. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"parastatal  organization"  means  a  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  COMPUTER  EXPORTS  TO  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Sec  304.  (a)  No  computers,  computer  soft- 
ware, or  goods  or  technology  intended  to 
manufacture  or  service  computers  may  be 
exported  to  or  for  use  by  any  of  the  follow- 
ing entities  of  the  Government  of  South 
Africa: 

(1)  The  military. 

(2)  The  police. 

(3)  The  prison  system. 

(4)  The  national  security  agencies. 

(5)  ARMSCOR  and  its  subsidiaries  or  the 
weapons  research  activities  of  the  Council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 

(6)  The  administering  authorities  for  con- 
trolling the  movements  of  the  victims  of 
apartheid. 

(7)  Any  apartheid  enforcing  agency. 

(8)  Any  local,  regional,  or  homelands  gov- 
ernment entity  which  performs  any  func- 
tion of  any  entity  described  in  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (7). 

(b)(1)  Computers,  computer  software,  and 
goods  or  technology  intended  to  service 
computers  may  be  exported,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  or  for  use  by  an  entity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  other  than  those 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  only  if  a  system 
of  end  use  verification  is  in  effect  to  ensure 
that  the  computers  involved  will  not  be  used 
for  any  function  of  any  entity  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a). 
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(2)  The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  may  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

PROHIBITION  ON  LOANS  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
SOtrm  ATRICA 

Sec.  305.  (a)  No  national  of  the  United 
States  may  make  or  approve  any  loan  or 
other  extension  of  credit,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
or  to  any  corporation,  partnership  or  other 
organization  which  is  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to— 

(Da  loan  or  extension  of  credit  for  any 
education,  housing,  or  humanitarian  benefit 
which— 

(A)  is  available  to  all  persons  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis:  or 

(B>  is  available  in  a  geographic  area  acces- 
sible to  all  population  groups  without  any 
legal  or  administrative  restriction;  or 

(2)  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit  for  which 
an  agreement  is  entered  into  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PROHBITION  ON  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  WITH 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  306.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  terminate  the  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  Relating  to  Air  Services  Be- 
tween Their  Respective  Territories,  signed 
May  23,  1947,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  that  agreement. 

(2)  Upon  termination  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pro- 
hibit any  aircraft  of  a  foreign  air  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  or  by  South  African 
nationals  from  engaging  in  air  transporta- 
tion with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  the  prohi- 
bition contained  in  subsection  (a)  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  provide  for 
emergencies  in  which  the  safety  of  an  air- 

■  craft  or  its  crew  or  passengers  are  threat- 
ened. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"aircraft",  "air  transportation",  and  "for- 
eign air  carrier"  have  the  meanings  given 
those  terms  in  section  101  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301). 

PROHIBITIONS  ON  NUCLEAR  TRADE  WITH  SOirfH 
AFRICA 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

(1)  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  not  issue  any  license  for  the  export  to 
South  Africa  of  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cilities, any  source  or  special  nuclear  materi- 
al or  sensitive  nuclear  technology,  or  any 
component  parts,  items,  or  substances 
which  the  Commission  has  determined,  pur- 
suant to  section  109b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  to  be  especially  relevant  from  the 
standpoint  of  export  control  because  of 
their  significance  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses. 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not 
issue  any  license  for  the  export  to  South 
Africa  of  any  goods  or  technology  which 
have  been  determined,  pursuant  to  section 
309(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act 
of  1978,  to  be  of  significance  for  nuclear  ex- 
plosive purposes  for  use  in,  or  judged  by  the 
President  to  \>e  likely  to  be  diverted  to,  a 
South  African  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cility. 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  not, 
under  section  57b.(2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  authorize  any  person  to  engage,  direct- 


ly or  indirectly,  in  the  production  of  special 
nuclear  material  in  South  Africa,  and 

(4)  no  goods,  technology,  source  or  special 
nuclear  material,  facilities,  components, 
items,  or  substances  referred  to  in  clauses 
(1)  through  (3)  shall  be  approved  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  or  an  execu- 
tive branch  agency  for  retransfer  to  South 
Africa, 

unless  the  Secretary  of  State  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  thr.t  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  done  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  on  July 
1,  1968,  or  otherwise  maintains  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  all 
its  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  as  defined  in 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  pre- 
clude— 

(1)  any  export,  retransfer,  or  activity  gen- 
erally licensed  or  generally  authorized  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  or 

(2)  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing or  applying  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  or  United  States  bilateral 
safeguards,  for  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  programs  generally  available  to  its 
member  states,  for  reducing  the  use  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  in  research  or  test 
reactors,  or  for  other  technical  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  proliferation  risks. 
such  as  programs  to  extend  the  life  of  reac- 
tor fuel  and  activities  envisaged  by  section 
223  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 
or  which  are  necessary  for  humanitarian 
reasons  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

(c)  The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
particular  export,  retransfer,  or  activity,  or 
a  group  of  exports,  retransfers,  or  activities, 
if  the  President  determines  that  to  apply 
the  prohibitions  would  be  seriously  prejudi- 
cial to  the  achievement  of  United  States 
non-proliferation  objectives  or  would  other- 
wise jeopardize  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and,  if  at  least 
60  days  before  the  initial  export,  retransfer, 
or  activity  is  carried  out.  the  President  sub- 
mits to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  that  determination,  to- 
gether with  his  reasons  therefor. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  ISSUANCE  OF  VISAS  TO  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  NATIONALS 

Sec  308.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  American  journalists,  scholars,  and 
clergy,  among  others,  have  experienced 
problems  in  obtaining  visas  to  visit  South 
Africa:  and 

(2)  South  African  officials  may  have  vis- 
ited the  United  States  to  gather,  surrepti- 
tiously, information  useful  in  circumventing 
the  international  arms  embargo  in  effect 
against  South  Africa. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  President  shall  define  a 
class  of  persons  consisting  of  all  South  Afri- 
can Government  officials,  including  individ- 
uals performing  services  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa,  and  members  of  their 
immediate  families. 

(2)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  no  visa  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  may  be  issued  to  any  individual  in 
such  class  except  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


(3)  No  visa  issued  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  a  nonimmigrant  alien 
described  in  section  101(a)(15)(A)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  valid 
after  a  date  which  is  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SALES  OF  GOLD  STOCKS 

Sec  309.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  affect  the  price  of  gold  on  the 
world  markets  and  thereby  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  sell  United  States  gold  stocks  on 
the  open  market  and  to  engage  in  other 
transactions  involving  gold  in  such  manner 
as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  BANK  ACCOUNTS 

Sec  310.  (a)  A  United  States  depository 
institution  may  not  accept,  receive,  or  hold 
a  deposit  account  from  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  or  from  any  agency  or  entity 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  except  for  such  accounts 
which  may  be  authorized  by  the  President 
for  diplomatic  and  consular  purposes.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "depository  institution"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  19(b)(1)  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Act. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  45  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 

Sec  311.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  301 
through  310  and  sections  501(c)  and  503(b) 
shall  terminate  if  the  Government  of  South 
Africa— 

( 1 )  releases  Nelson  Mandela  from  prison: 

(2)  repeals  the  state  of  emergency  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  releases  all  detainees  held  under  such 
state  of  emergency: 

(3)  unbans  political  parties:  and 

(4)  repeals  the  Group  Areas  Act. 

(b)  The  President  may  suspend  or  modify 
any  of  the  measures  required  by  sections 
301  through  310  or  section  501  or  503  30 
days  after  he  determines,  and  so  reports  to 
the  Congress,  that  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  has— 

(1)  taken  any  two  of  the  four  actions 
listed  in  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  made  substantial  progress  toward  dis- 
mantling the  system  of  apartheid  and  estab- 
lishing a  nonracial  democracy, 

if  the  Congress  does  not  enact  within  such 
30-day  period,  in  accordance  with  section 
602  of  this  Act,  a  joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  determination  of  the  President 
under  this  subsection. 

TITLE  IV— .Ml'I.TILATKRAL  ME.4SL1RES  TO 
INDERMINE  APARTHEID 

NEGOTIATING  AUTHORITY 

Sec  401.  (a)(1)  It  is  the  policy  goal  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  international  coopera- 
tion with  the  industrialized  democracies  on 
measures  which  will  encourage  an  end  to 
apartheid.  The  net  economic  effect  of  such 
cooperation  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
net  economic  effect  of  the  measures  im- 
posed by  this  Act. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  "net  economic  effect"  means  the  cu- 
mulative impact  on  the  South  African  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  of  the  measures  imposed 
under  sections  301  through  310. 

(b)  Negotiations  to  reach  international  co- 
operative arrangements  with  the  other  in- 
dustrialized democracies  should  begin 
promptly  and  should  be  concluded  not  later 


than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  If  the  President  successfully  concludes 
an  international  agreement  on  measures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  he  may,  30  days 
after  the  text  of  such  agreement  has  been 
received  by  the  Congress,  adjust,  modify,  or 
otherwise  amend  the  measures  imposed 
under  any  provision  of  sections  301  through 
310  to  conform  with  such  agreement. 

(d)  Each  agreement  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  this  subsection  shall  enter  into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  if 
(and  only  if  )— 

(1)  the  President,  not  less  than  30  days 
before  the  day  on  which  he  enters  into  such 
agreement,  notifies  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  of  his  intention  to 
enter  into  such  an  agreement,  and  promptly 
thereafter  publishes  notice  of  such  inten- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register: 

(2)  after  entering  into  the  agreement,  the 
President  transmits  a  document  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate 
containing  a  copy  of  the  final  legal  text  of 
such  agreement  together  with— 

(A)  a  statement  of  any  administrative 
action  proposed  to  implement  such  agree- 
ment, and  an  explanation  as  to  how  the  im- 
plementing bill  and  proposed  administrative 
action  change  or  affect  existing  law,  and 

(B)  a  statement  of  his  reasons  as  to  how 
the  agreement  serves  the  interest  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  as  to  why  the  pro- 
posed administrative  action  is  required  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  agreement:  and 

(3)  a  joint  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
not  been  adopted  within  30  days  of  trans- 
mittal of  such  document  to  the  Congress. 

UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACmCES 

Sec  402.  The  Congress  declares  that  it 
shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice  under  sec- 
tion 301(a)(l)(B)(ii)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  for  any  foreign  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  to  benefit  from  or  otherwise 
take  commercial  advantage  of  any  sanction 
or  prohibition  against  any  national  of  the 
United  States  imposed  by  or  under  this  Act. 

PRIVATE  RIGHT  OF  ACTION 

Sec  403.  (a)  Any  national  of  the  United 
States  who  is  required  by  this  Act  to  termi- 
nate or  curtail  business  activities  in  South 
Africa  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  damages 
against  any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion that  takes  commercial  advantage  or 
otherwise  benefits  from  such  termination  or 
curtailment. 

(b)  The  action  described  in  sut>section  (a) 
may  only  be  brought,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Court  of  International  Trade.  Damages 
which  may  be  recovered  include  profits  lost 
as  a  result  of  this  Act  and  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing the  action,  including  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee. 

(c)  The  injured  party  must  show  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  dam- 
ages have  been  the  direct  result  of  defend- 
ant's action  taken  with  the  deliberate  intent 
to  injure  the  party. 

TITLE  V— FUTURE  POLICY  TOWARD  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

ADDITIONAL  MEASURES 

Sec  501.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  impose  additional  measures 
against  the  Government  of  South  Africa  if 
substantial  progress  has  not  been  made 
within  12  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  ending  the  system  of  apart- 
heid and  establishing  a  nonracial  democra- 
cy. 


(b)  The  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  every  twelve  months 
thereafter,  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
significant  progress  has  been  made  toward 
ending  the  system  of  apartheid.  Including— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  has  taken 
the  steps  set  forth  in  section  101(b)  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  an  analysis  of  any  other  actions  taken 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  in 
ending  the  system  of  apartheid  and  moving 
toward  a  nonracial  democracy:  and 

(3)  the  progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  made 
in  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
conflict  in  South  Africa. 

(c)  If  the  President  determines  that  signif- 
icant progress  has  not  been  made  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  in  ending  the 
system  of  apartheid  and  establishing  a  non- 
racial  democracy,  the  President  shall  in- 
clude in  the  report  required  by  subsection  a 
recommendation  on  which  of  the  following 
additional  measures  should  be  imposed: 

(Da  denial  of  most-favored-nation  status 
to  South  Africa: 

(2)  a  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
coal: 

(3)  a  prohibition  on  deposits  held  in 
United  States  banks  by  South  African  na- 
tionals (other  than  deposits  covered  by  sec- 
tion 310): 

(4)  coordinated  efforts  by  the  industrial- 
ized nations  to  lower  the  price  of  gold: 

(5)  a  prohibition  on  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  uranium  ore  or  urani- 
um oxide  from  South  Africa  and  Namibia: 

(6)  coordinated  efforts  by  the  industrial- 
ized nations  and  others  to  curtail  or  termi- 
nate telecommunications,  postal,  and  tele- 
graph services  with  South  Africa: 

(7)  a  prohibition  on  United  States  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa:  or 

(8)  other  economic  or  political  measures. 

(d)  A  joint  resolution  which  would  enact 
part  or  all  of  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  602  of  this  Act. 

STUDY  OF  HEALTH  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
"HOMELANDS"  AREAS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  con- 
duct a  study  to  examine  the  state  of  health 
conditions  and  to  determine  the  extent  of 
starvation  and  malnutrition  now  prevalent 
in  the  "homelands"  areas  of  South  Africa 
KciA  shall,  not  later  than  December  1,  1986, 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Sp)eaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  results 
of  such  study. 

REPORT  ON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS 

Sec  503.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  is 
dependent  on  the  importation  from  South 
Africa  of— 

(1)  chromium, 

(2)  cobalt, 

(3)  manganese, 

(4)  platinum  group  metals, 

(5)  ferroalloys,  and 

(6)  other  strategic  and  critical  materials 
(within  the  meaning  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act). 

(b)  The  President  shall  develop  a  program 
which  reduces  the  dependence,  if  any,  of 


the  United  States  on  the  importation  from 
South  Africa  of  the  materials  identified  in 
the  report  submitted  under  subsection  (a). 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Sec  504.  (a)  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  role  of  American  assistance  in 
southern  Africa  to  determine  what  needs  to 
be  done,  and  what  can  be  done  to  expand 
the  trade,  private  investment,  and  transport 
prospects  of  southern  Africa's  landlocked 
nations. 

(b)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

REPORT  ON  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  OTHER  INDUS- 
TRIALIZED DEMOCRACIES  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec  505.  (a)  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  con- 
taining a  detailed  assessment  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  relationships  of  other  in- 
dustrialized democracies  with  South  Africa. 
Such  report  shall  be  transmitted  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not,  the  President  suc- 
cessfully concluded  an  international  agree- 
ment under  title  IV. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
phrase  "economic  and  other  relationships" 
includes  those  matters  covered  by  sections 
201,  202.  204,  205,  206,  207,  301.  302.  303,  304, 
305,  306,  307,  and  308  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— ENFORCEMENT  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

REGULATORY  AUTHORITY 

Sec  601.  The  President  shall  issue  such 
rules,  regulations,  licenses,  and  orders  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  including  taking  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  in  effect  the  measures 
imposed  by  Executive  Order  12532  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1985  and  any  rule,  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  order  issued  thereunder. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES 

Sec  602.(a)(l)  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section apply  to  the  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion under  sections  311(b),  401(d),  and 
501(d). 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(3)(A)  At  any  time  after  the  joint  resolu- 
tion placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  has 
been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  5  legis- 
lative days,  it  is  in  order  for  any  Member  of 
the  House  (after  consultation  with  the 
Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate  time  for 
the  consideration  of  that  joint  resolution) 
to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
that  joint  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly 
privileged  and  is  in  order  even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
joint  resolution  under  clauses  2  and  6  of 
Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  are 
waived.  If  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  the  reso- 
lution shall  remain  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  House  until  disposed  of.  A  motion  to 
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reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
is  not  in  order. 

(D>  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion. 

(5)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"legislative  day"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
House  is  in  session. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
apply  to  the  consideration  in  the  Senate  of 
a  joint  resolution  under  section  311(b), 
401(d).  or  501(d). 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  A  joint  resolution  described  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  t>e  considered  in  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  contained  in  para- 
graphs (3)  through  (7)  of  section  8066(c)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1985  (as  contained  in  Public  Law  98- 
473).  except  that— 

(A)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate:  and 

(B)  amendments  to  the  joint  resolution 
tse  in  order. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "joint  resolution"  means  only— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  section  311(b).  a  joint 
resolution  which  is  introduced  in  a  House  of 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days  after  the 
Congress  receives  the  report  described  in 
section  311(b)  and  for  which  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  reads  as  follows: 
"That   the   Congress,    having    received   on 

the  report  of  the  President  con- 
taining the  determination  required  by  sec- 
tion 311(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986,  disapproves  of  such 
determination.",  with  the  date  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  report  Inserted  in  the  blank: 

(B)  in  the  case  of  section  401(d)(3),  a  joint 
resolution  which  is  introduced  in  a  House  of 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days  after  the 
Congress  receives  the  document  described  in 
section  401(dK2)  and  for  which  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  reads  as  follows: 
"That   the   Congress,    having   received   on 

the  text  of  the  international 
agreement  described  in  section  401(d)(3)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1986.  disapproves  of  such  agreement.",  with 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  text  of  the 
agreement  inserted  in  the  blank:  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  section  501(d).  a  joint 
resolution  which  is  introduced  in  a  House  of 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days  after  the 
Congress  receives  the  determination  of  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  501(c)  and  for 
which  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
reads  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress,  having 
received  on  a  determination  of 
the  President  under  section  501(c)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986. 
approves  the  President's  determination.", 
with  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  determi- 
nation inserted  in  the  blank. 

(d)  This  section  is  enacted— 


(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  and  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
joint  resolutions  under  this  section,  and  it 
supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  such  rules:  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
change  their  rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
report  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
any  measure. 

ENFORCEMENT  AND  PENALTIES 

Sec  603.  (a)(1)  The  President  with  respect 
to  his  authorities  under  section  601  shall 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any 
regulations,  licenses,  and  orders  issued  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  including  establishing 
mechanisms  to  monitor  compliance  with 
this  Act  and  such  regulations,  licenses,  and 
orders. 

(2)  In  ensuring  such  compliance,  the 
President  may— 

(A)  require  any  person  to  keep  a  full 
record  of,  and  to  furnish  under  oath,  in  the 
form  of  reports  or  otherwise,  complete  in- 
formation relative  to  any  act  or  transaction 
described  in  this  Act  either  oefore.  during, 
or  after  the  completion  thereof,  or  relative 
to  any  interest  In  foreign  property,  or  rela- 
tive to  any  property  in  which  a  foreign 
country  or  any  national  thereof  has  or  has 
had  any  interest,  or  as  may  be  otherwise 
necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act:  and 

(B)  conduct  investigations,  hold  hearings, 
administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  receive 
evidence,  take  depositions,  and  require  by 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books, 
papers,  and  documents  relating  to  any 
matter  under  investigation. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)— 

( 1 )  any  person  that  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  or  any  regulation,  license,  or 
order  issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  t>e 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $50,000: 

(2)  any  person,  other  than  an  individual, 
that  willfully  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  any  regulation,  license,  or  order 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,000: 

(3)  any  individual  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  license, 
or  order  issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both:  and 

(4)  any  individual  who  violates  section 
301(a)  or  any  regulations  issued  to  carry  out 
that  section  shall,  instead  of  the  penalty  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (2),  be  fined  not  more 
than  5  times  the  value  the  krugerrands  or 
gold  coins  involved. 

(cKl)  Whenever  a  person  commits  a  viola- 
tion under  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully ordered,  authorized,  acquiesced  in,  or 
carried  out  the  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  violation,  and 

(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  carried  out  such  act  or 
practice. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 


(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  violation  by  an  individual  of  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation 
issued  to  carry  out  that  section. 

(3)  A  fine  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  on 
an  individual  for  an  act  or  practice  consti- 
tuting a  violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  person  committing  the 
violation  itself. 

(d)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  regula- 
tion issued  under  section  208(d)  or  who.  in  a 
registration  statement  or  report  required  by 
the  Secretary,  makes  any  untrue  statement 
of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a  materi- 
al fact  required  to  be  stated  therein  or  nec- 
essary to  make  the  statements  therein  not 
misleading,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  not  more  than  $10,000  imposed  by  the 
Secretary.  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d). 
(e).  and  (f)  of  section  11  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  civil  penalty. 

(2;  Any  person  who  commits  a  willful  vio- 
lation under  paragraph  (1)  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Imposition  of  any 
penalty  for  failure  to  implement  the  Code 
of  Conduct. 

APPLICABILITY  TO  EVASIONS  OF  ACT 

Sec.  604.  This  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  person  who  undertakes  or  causes  to  be 
undertaken  any  transaction  or  activity  with 
the  intent  to  evade  this  Act  or  such  regula- 
tions. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ACT 

Sec.  605.  Nothing  in  this  Ac:  shall  be  con- 
strued as  constituting  any  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  homelands  referred 
to  in  this  Act. 

Summary 

Title  I  sets  out  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Government  of  South  Africa.  South  African 
blacks  and  the  frontline  states  in  southern 
Africa.  Titles  II  and  III  codify  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Order  of  last  September. 
Title  II  contains  express  statutory  authori- 
zation for  scholarships  and  other  programs 
which  help  South  African  blacks.  Title  II 
also  requires  U.S.  companies  in  South  Africa 
to  adhere  to  the  Sullivan  Principles. 

In  addition  to  the  five  sanctions  imposed 
under  last  year's  Executive  Order,  six  new 
sanctions  are  contained  in  thLs  bill: 

(Da  ban  on  new  investments  in  U.S.  com- 
panies not  following  the  Sullivan  Principles: 

(2)  an  embargo  on  imports  from  corpora- 
tions owned  or  controlled  by  the  South  Afri- 
can government: 

(3)  a  denial  of  landing  rights  to  airlines 
owned  by  South  African  nationals: 

(4)  authority  for  the  President  to  deny 
visas  to  South  African  government  officials 

(5)  express  authorization  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  sell  U.S.  gold  to  lower  the  world 
market  price:  and 

(6)  a  ban  on  the  use  of  U.S.  banks  by  the 
South  African  government  or  corporations 
owned  by  the  South  African  government. 

There  are  four  conditions  that  must  be 
satisfied  for  sanctions  to  be  removed:  Nelson 
Mandela  must  be  freed,  the  state  of  emer- 
gency lifted,  political  parties  unbanned,  and 
the  Group  Areas  Act  repealed.  If  any  two  of 
these  four  steps  are  taken,  the  President 
may.  subject  to  Congressional  disapproval, 
modify  the  sanctions. 

Title  IV  grants  the  President  additional 
authority  to  negotiate  international  agree- 


ments with  the  other  industrial  democracies 
that  would  impose  sanctions  on  South 
Africa.  The  President  is  also  given  the 
power  to  modify  U.S.  sanctions  to  reflect 
any  international  agreement.  Any  foreign 
company  taking  advantage  of  U.S.  sanctions 
to  supplant  U.S.  businesses  in  South  Africa 
is  made  liable  for  damages  in  U.S.  courts. 
Such  action  is  also  made  an  unfair  trade 
practice  under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  giving  the  President  the  power  to 
retaliate. 

Title  V  provides  that  if  progress  is  not 
made  within  one  year  in  dismantling  apart- 
heid and  establishing  a  multi-racial  democ- 
racy, the  President  is  to  recommend  addi- 
tional sanctions.  Expedited  procedures 
apply  to  Congressional  action  to  approve 
these  additional  sanctions.  Individuals  vio- 
lating any  provision  of  the  Act  are  subject 
to  a  fine  of  up  to  $50,000  and  a  prison  term 
of  not  more  than  5  years.  Corporations  may 
be  fined  up  to  $1,000,000  for  violations. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

TITLE  I— policy  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  ENDING  APARTHEID 

Sec.  101.  Policy  toward  the  Government  of 
South  Africa 
U.S.  policy  is  designed  to  bring  reforms 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  non-racial 
democracy.  This  is  to  t>e  furthered  by  en- 
couraging the  Government  of  South  Africa 
to  take  a  number  of  specific  steps,  including 
a  restoration  of  equal  justice  under  law,  re- 
lease of  all  political  prisoners,  and  negotia- 
tions with  repesentatives  of  all  citizens  in 
South  Africa.  Future  U.S.  policy  will  be 
based  on  whether  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment takes  these  steps. 

Sec.  102.  Policy  toward  the  victims  of 
apartheid 
U.S.  policy  is  to  bring  about  the  removal 
of  the  system  of  apartheid.  In  anticipation 
of  its  ultimate  demise,  U.S.  policy  is  to  assist 
the  victims  in  preparing  themselves  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  a  post-apartheid  s<x;i- 
ety  in  South  Africa.  The  U.S.  will  also  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  victims  of  apartheid 
to  help  them  challenge  the  system  as  well  as 
for  humanitarian  purposes. 

Sec.  103.    Policy  toward  other  countries  in 

Southern  Africa 
U.S.  policy  is  aimed  at  encouraging  democ- 
racy, respect  for  human  rights,  economic  de- 
velopment and  political  independence.  The 
United  States  will  work  toward  this  goal  by 
promoting  independence  for  Namibia,  sup- 
porting the  removal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  the  region  and  other  steps,  including 
the  provision  of  U.S.  economic  assistance  in 
accord  with  U.S.  resources. 


Sec.  104. 


Policy  toward  a  negotiated 
settlement 


U.S.  policy  is  to  encourage  a  negotiated 
settlement.  To  this  end.  political  parties 
should  be  unbanned  and  political  expression 
permitted.  All  parties  should  agree  to  sus- 
pend violence.  The  United  States  will  work 
with  its  allies  to  develop  a  plan  for  assist- 
ance to  South  Africa  if  the  government  will 
end  apartheid  and  negotiate  with  all  parties. 

Sec.  lOS.  Policy  toward  international 
cooperation  on  measures  to  end  apartheid 
Congress  recognizes  that  international  co- 
operation is  crucial  to  developing  effective 
measures  to  help  end  apartheid.  The  Presi- 
dent is  therefore  urged  to  seek  such  coop- 
eration. 


title  II— measures  to  assist  VICTIMS  OF 
APARTHEID 

Sec.  201.    Scholarships  for  black  South 
Africans 

Funds  are  earmarked  out  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Human  Resources  account  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  finance  education, 
training  and  scholarships  for  black  South 
Africans  attending  schools  in  South  Africa. 
One  third  of  the  earmarked  funds  are  set 
aside  for  black  teachers.  Half  the  funds  pro- 
vided must  go  for  programs  whose  sponsors 
support  an  end  to  apartheid.  The  other  half 
is  to  be  used  for  scholarships  awarded  by 
panels  of  educators.  $8,000,000  is  earmarked 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  $11,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1988  and  $15,000,000  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Sec.  202.    Human  rights  fund 

Of  the  $3,000,000  provided  in  the  Human 
Rights  account  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  for  programs  which  encourage  adher- 
ence to  civil  and  political  rights,  $1,500,000 
is  to  be  used  for  grants  to  nongovernmental 
organizations  in  South  Africa  which  pro- 
mote human  rights  and  an  end  to  apartheid. 
Of  this  $1,500,000,  $350,000  is  to  be  used  for 
direct  legal  assistance  and  other  activities 
which  will  help  political  detainees,  political 
prisoners  and  their  families. 

See.  203.    Expanding  participation  in  the 
South  African  economy 

All  U.S.  governmental  agencies  operating 
in  South  Africa  are,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  to  procure  50%  or  more  of  the 
goods  and  services  they  need  from  black  or 
other  nonwhite  owned  businesses  in  South 
Africa.  Competition  in  contracting  laws  are 
waived. 

Sec.  204.    Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States 

The  Ex-Im  Bank  is  required  to  take  active 
steps  to  encourage  the  use  of  its  facilities  by 
black  or  other  nonwhite  owned  businesses 
in  South  Africa. 

Sec  205.  Labor  practices  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  South  Africa 

All  U.S.  government  agencies  employing 
South  Africans  are  required  to  follow  a 
Code  of  Conduct  based  on  the  Sullivan  Prin- 
ciples. The  Code  is  set  out  in  section  208. 
Sec.  206.  Protection  of  black  South  Africans 
employed  by  the  United  States 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to 
lease  or  purchase  housing  and  make  it  avail- 
able at  reasonable  rents  to  black  South  Afri- 
can employees  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  housing  must  be  in  areas  open  to 
occupancy  by  other  employees  of  the  United 
States  government.  $10,000,000  is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1987  for  this  program. 

Sec.  207.  Employment  practices  of  United 
States  Nations  in  South  Africa 

All  U.S.  companies  employing  25  or  more 
persons  in  South  Africa  must  take  steps  to 
insure  that  the  Code  of  Conduct  is  imple- 
mented. U.S.  assistance  in  export  marketing 
is  denied  to  any  company  not  implementing 
the  Code. 

Sec.  208.  Code  of  conduct 

This  section  lists  seven  principles— racial 
desegregation,  equal  employment  opportu- 
nities, equal  pay.  fair  minimum  wage,  af- 
firmative action  in  promotion,  recognition 
of  right  to  join  labor  unions  and  concern  for 
employees'  life  outside  work— that  are  the 
basis  for  the  Sullivan  Principles.  These  are 
the  principles  U.S.  companies  (sec.  207)  and 
the  U.S.  government  (sec.  205)  must  follow. 
U.S.  companies  are  also  called  upon  to  work 


for  the  equal  treatment  of  blacks  by  all  em- 
ployers and  to  support  an  end  to  apartheid. 
Subsection  (c)  gives  the  President  the  power 
to  issue  advisory  opinions  to  U.S.  firms  as  to 
whether  they  are  required  to  adhere  to  the 
Code  of  Conduct.  Those  who  are  can  be  re- 
quired to  register  with  the  U.S.  government. 
The  President  may  contract  with  private 
groups,  such  as  Arthur  D.  Little  and  Compa- 
ny, to  assist  him  in  determining  whether 
companies  are  In  compliance  with  the  Code 
of  Conduct. 

Sec.  209.  Prohibition  on  assistance 
No  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be  pro- 
vided to  any  group  which  maintains  within 
Its  ranks  an  Individual  who  has  engaged  in 
gross  violations  of  human  rights.  This  would 
Include  torture  or  other  cruel  or  Inhumane 
acts. 

Sec.  210.  Prohibition  on  new  investments  in 
certain  firms 
U.S.  citizens  and  companies  may  not  make 
any  new  Investment  In  any  U.S.  firm  which: 
(1)  employs  25  or  more  Individuals  in  South 
Africa  and  (2)  is  not  Implementing  the  Code 
of  Conduct. 

TITLE  III— measures  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO 
UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

Sec.  301.  Prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
Krugerrands 
Imports  into  the  United  States  of  any 
South  African  gold  coin.  Including  the  Kru- 
gerrand.  are  banned. 

Sec.  302.  Prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
military  equipment 
Imports  Into  the  United  States  of  arms, 
ammunition,  military  vehicles  and  the  man- 
ufacturing data  for  these  items  are  banned. 

Sec.  303.  Prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
products  from  parastatal  organizations 
No  article  produced  by  a  corporation 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  South  African 
Government  can  be  Imported  into  the 
United  States.  An  exception  is  provided  for 
strategic  minerals  for  which  substitutes  or 
secure  domestic  supplies  are  unavailable. 

Sec.  304.  Prohibition  on  computer  exports  to 
South  Africa 

Computers,  computer  software  and  goods 
and  technology  which  service  computers 
may  not  be  exported  to  the  South  African 
military,  police,  prison  system.  ARMSCOR. 
apartheid  administering  agt-ncies  or  any 
entity  of  a  homelands  government  perform- 
ing the  same  functions  as  the  proscribed  or- 
ganizations. Computers  may  be  exported  to 
South  Africain  government  entitles  If  a 
system  of  end  use  verification  Is  In  effect  to 
Insure  computers  are  not  diverted  to  a  pro- 
scribed entity. 

Sec.  305.  Prohibition  on  loans  to  the 
Government  of  South  Africa 

U.S.  nationals  may  not  loan,  or  extend 
credit  to,  the  Government  of  South  Africa. 
U.S.  banks  could  therefore  not  extend  trade 
credit  to  any  purchasing  organization  asso- 
ciated with  the  government  of  South  Africa, 
An  exception  to  the  ban  on  loans  and  credit 
extension  is  provided  for  educa.tlonal,  hous- 
ing, and  humanitarian  purposes. 
Sec.  306.  Prohibition  on  air  transportation 
with  South  Africa 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  to  terminate  the 
bilateral  air  services  agreement  now  In 
effect  with  South  Africa.  Article  XI  of  that 
agreement  provides  for  a  year  notice  of  ter- 
mination: breach  of  the  agreement  Is  sub- 
ject to  International  arbitration.  Once  the 
agreement  is  terminated,  the  Secretary  of 
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Transportation  is  to  ban  air  transportation 
with  the  United  States  by  air  carriers  owned 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  or 
South  African  nationals.  An  exception  for 
emergency  landings  is  permitted. 

Sec.  307.  Prohibitions  on  nuclear  trade  with 
South  Africa 

Exports  of  material  or  technical  data  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  any  nuclear  power 
plant  or  other  nuclear  facility  are  banned. 
This  ban  is  lifted  if  the  President  certifies 
that  South  Africa  has  become  a  party  to  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  or  is  maintaining 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  safe- 
guards on  all  nuclear  activities.  Nuclear  ma- 
terials subject  to  general  licenses  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  are  exempt  from  the 
ban.  This  covers  items  such  as  pacemakers, 
which  contain  small  amounts  of  Plutonium, 
and  other  health  and  safety-related  items. 

Sec.  308.  ReitHctioni  in  iituance  of  viiai  to 
South  African  nalianalt 
Th«  PreMldent  Is  ftuthorlMd  to  pstabllih  a 
M>pftr«t«<  Vina  eatcKory  for  South  Afrlran  of- 
flriaU  nnd  unyonc  p4>rformlnit  M>rvl(<(ii)  for 
thf  South  African  Kovprnmfnt,  Viniw  for 
th<>H«  individuKlH  miiy  bt>  di<nlt<d  at  ih«*  diN- 
crtrtlon  of  the  gi'crftary  of  Statp,  Thid  \»  de- 
ilgned  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  retaliate 
when  American  journaliHts,  clerlci  and 
others  are  denied  South  African  visas.  It 
will  also  permit  the  Secretary  to  exclude  in- 
dividuals be  believes  may  be  trying  to 
gather  information  to  circumvent  the  arms 
embargo. 

Sec.  309.  Sales  of  geld  stocks 
The  President  is  expressly  authorized  to 
sell  any  U.S.  gold  stocks  on  the  open  market 
or  engage  in  any  transaction  involving  gold 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  world  price 
of  gold. 

Sec.  3 JO.  Government  of  South  Africa  bank 

accounts 
The  Government  of  South  Africa,  and  all 
entities  owned  or  controlled  by  it.  are  per- 
mitted to  have  bank  accounts  in  the  United 
States  only  for  diplomatic  and  consular  pur- 
poses. 

Sec  311.  Termination  of  certain  provisions 
Subsection  (a)  provides  that  all  sanctions 
imposed  by  the  bill  upon  its  enactment 
(those  in  Title  III)  as  well  as  all  sanctions 
imposed  in  the  future  (under  Title  V)  are  to 
be  terminated  if  (1)  Nelson  Mandela  is  re- 
leased: (2)  the  state  of  emergency  is  re- 
pealed and  detainees  held  under  that  state 
of  emergency  are  released:  (3)  political  par- 
ties are  unbanned:  and  (4)  the  Group  Areas 
Act  is  repealed.  The  President  may  modify 
any  of  the  sanctions  if  two  of  these  four 
steps  have  been  taken  and  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  towards  ending 
apartheid.  This  modification  is  subject  to  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  which  would  enjoy 
expedited  treatment  in  twth  Houses. 

TITLE  IV— inn.TILATERAL  MEASURES  TO 
nNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

Sec.  401.  Negotiating  authority 
The  President  is  given  authority  to  negoti- 
ate international  agreements  incortx>rating 
sanctions  on  South  Africa.  He  may  modify 
U.S.  sanctions  to  conform  with  the  agree- 
ment. However,  the  agreement  is  subject  to 
Congressional  disapproval.  In  no  event  can 
the  net  effect  of  any  agreement,  together 
with  any  modification  of  a  U.S.  sanction,  be 
less  than  the  net  economic  effect  of  U.S. 
sanctions  standing  by  themselves. 


Sec.  402.  Unfair  trade  practices 
This  section  makes  it  an  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice under  section  301  of  the  1974  Trade  Act 
for  any  foreign  firm  to  take  commercial  ad- 
vantage of  any  sanction.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  unfair  for  a  foreign  firm  to  begin 
selling  computers  to  a  South  African  gov- 
ernment entity  that  had  previously  pur- 
chased computers  from  a  U.S.  firm  but 
could  no  longer  purchase  these  computers 
because  of  the  U.S.  export  ban  in  section 
304  of  this  act.  Section  301  gives  the  Presi- 
dent the  discretion  to  retaliate  against  the 
products  of  those  countries  engaged  in  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

Sec.  403.  Private  right  of  action 
U.S.  firms  may  bring  a  private  action  for 
damages  against  any  firm  that  takes  com- 
mercial advantage  of  any  sanction  imposed 
by  this  Act.  For  example.  If  a  U.S.  company 
had  been  selling  computers  to  an  agency  of 
the  South  African  government  and  were 
prohibited  by  this  Act  from  rontlnuing  to 
Hell  romputem,  It  could  bring  an  action  for 
lout  profliA  ARnlnM  any  foreign  firm  which 
rpplacfld  II.  The  VM,  company  I*  tinllllpd  to 
coNtN  and  hltorn^y'n  (pp»  If  It  prtivallN, 

TITbl!  V^rUTURII  POLICY  TOWARD  KOUTH 
APIIIOA 

Sec.  SOI.  Aftdilional  meanureu 
Every  12  months  the  PreRidenl  must 
report  to  Congress  on  the  progress  made  in 
ending  apartheid.  If  progress  has  not  been 
made,  he  is  to  recommend  additional  eco- 
nomic or  political  sanctions.  Expedited  pro- 
cedures are  provided  for  Congressional  con- 
sideration of  these  sanctions. 
Sec.  502.  Study  of  health  conditions  in  the 

homelands  areas  of  South  Africa 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  to  study  and 
report  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  health 
conditions  in  the  homelands  areas  and 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  there  is  mal- 
nutrition or  starvation  occurring  in  these 
areas. 

Sec.  503.  Report  on  South  Africa  imports 
The  President  is  to  report  in  180  days  on 
U.S.  import  dependence  on  South  Africa 
chromium,  cobalt,  manganese,  platinum, 
ferroalloys  and  other  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  The  President  is  to  prepare  a 
plan  to  reduce  U.S.  dependence  on  imports 
of  these  minerals  from  South  Africa. 

Sec.  504.  Study  and  report  on  the  economy 

of  Southern  Africa 
The  President  is  to  send  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  role  of  U.S.  assistance  in  south- 
em  Africa  and  what  steps  can  t>e  taken  to 
expand  the  trade,  private  investment  and 
transport  network  of  landlocked  countries 
in  southern  Africa. 

Sec.  505.  Report  on  relations  between  other 
industrialized  democracies  and  South 
Africa 

Within  180  days  the  President  must 
report  to  Congress  on  the  economic  and  po- 
litical relationships  between  South  Africa 
and  the  other  industrialized  democracies. 

TITLE  VI— ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Regulatory  authority 
The  President  is  authorized  to  issue  the 
necessary  regulations,  licenses  and  orders  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

Sec.  602.  Congressional  priority  procedures 
This   section    provides    expedited    proce- 
dures for  the  various  Congressional  resolu- 
tions of  approval  and  disapproval  provided 
for  by  this  Act. 


Sec.  603.  Enforcement  and  penalties 
The  President  is  given  the  power  to  con- 
duct investigations  to  insure  compliance 
with  this  Act.  Corporations  violating  the 
Act  are  subject  to  fines  of  up  to  $1,000,000 
for  each  violation.  Individuals  violating  it 
can  be  fined  up  to  $50,000  or  mprisoned  for 
not  more  than  5  years  or  both.  U.S.  busi- 
nesses in  South  Africa  which  refuse  to 
report  on  their  progress  in  complying  with 
the  Sullivan  Principles  are  subject  to  a 
$10,000  fine.* 


By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  2702.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Satellite 
Television  Open  Market  Act  of  1986"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

SATELLITE  TELEVISION  OPEN  MARKET  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  new  legislation  which 
directly  addresses  the  fundamental 
problem  of  satelltte  television  scram- 
bling. 

The  problem  hM  become  dear;  By 
refuHlnii  to  itltow  open,  competitive 
marki^iInK  of  their  HlKnalH  ihrouKh 
third-party  dUtrlbutorii,  the  monopoly 
programmers  have  shut  down  the  frue 
market,  and  driven  a  new,  promising 
technology  into  the  ground. 

How  wa£  this  allowed  to  happen? 
Plans  by  cable  programmers  and  the 
networks  to  scramble  cheir  signals 
have  had  a  clear  and  devastating 
effect— total  chaos  among  home  dish- 
owners  and  the  businesses  that  serve 
those  customers.  The  ensuing  confu- 
sion has  threatened  to  derail  a  com- 
munications development  that,  for 
once,  came  first  to  rural  Americans— 
and  the  resolution  of  the  problem  is 
not  yet  in  sight. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Congress  would 
prefer  that  the  marketplace  resolve 
problems  such  as  the  distribution  of 
satellite  television  programming.  How- 
ever, the  marketplace  has  not  worked. 
Consider  the  distortions  in  the  satel- 
lite television  marketplace: 

Advertiser-supported  programmers 
who  have  no  reason  to  scramble  are 
being  coerced  by  major  cable  cori>ora- 
tions  to  scramble  or  else  be  thrown  off 
those  systems. 

Expensive  decoders  are  being  forced 
onto  dishowners  even  though  no  in- 
dustry standards  have  been  estab- 
lished. 

At  least  one  programmer  is  actively 
engaging  in  kickbacks  of  dishowners 
program  fees  to  cable  operators  who 
provide  absolutely  no  services  to  the 
dishowner. 

And,  most  significantly,  program- 
mers who  may  have  justifiable  reasons 
to  scramble  are  refusing  to  sell  serv- 
ices at  competitive  terms  to  dish- 
owners through  third-party  distribu- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act.  Last  year  I  introduced, 
along  with  my  colleague  Senator 
Cochran,  a  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  inter- 


vene with  regulation  as  a  last  resort,  if 
satellite  television  programmers  were 
found  to  be  acting  anticompetitively.  I 
believed  then,  and  still  believe,  that 
the  PCC  has  a  distinct  role  in  this 
issue  as  the  Federal  Government's  ar- 
biter of  national  telecommunications 
policy. 

And,  any  rules  dealing  with  anticom- 
petitive behavior  must  have  teeth.  It  is 
not  enough  for  us  to  urge  program- 
mers and  cable  interests  to  play  fair.  It 
is  not  enough  to  talk  about  the  impor- 
tance of  this  technology  for  those 
living  outside  urban  centers  if  we  fail 
to  ensure  that  the  home  satellite  dish 
will  continue  as  an  available  telecom- 
munications option  for  rural  America. 

Satellite  dishowners  are  willing  to 
pay  fair  prices  and  agree  to  competi- 
tive, marketplace  terms  for  scrambled 
programming.  But  few  of  the  compa- 
nies who  have  the  monopoly  on  premi- 
um Mfttelllte  televlHlon  proKrami)  have 
Agreed  to  nell  their  HervlceN  at  fair 
prIceN  and  throuKh  a  competitive  mar- 
ketplace. 

InNtead,  these  programmern  flatly 
Rtate  that  they  will  charge  dUhowners 
prices  that  are  two,  three,  four  times 
greater  than  local  cable  customers  pay 
for  the  same  services.  The  implication 
of  these  predatory  rates— if  not  the 
stated  motive— is  that  dishowners 
must  pay  higher  prices  than  cable  cus- 
tomers to  discourage  the  use  of  home 
dishes. 

That  motive— to  shut  down  dish 
sales  in  cable-served  areas— is  reason 
enough  to  warrant  serious  action  by 
the  courts,  if  not  the  Congress.  Yet, 
the  vast  majority  of  home  dishowners 
do  not  live  within  cable-wired  areas. 
They  live  in  rural  areas  that  cable  re- 
fuses to  serve,  areas  where  television 
information  and  entertainment  pro- 
gramming is  vital.  In  these  areas,  the 
anticompetitive  behavior  of  the  pro- 
grammers and  cable  operators  should 
be  branded  illegal,  and  halted. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  mar- 
ketplace distortions  have  occurred. 
The  concentration  among  major  pro- 
gramming sources  is  alarming.  For  in- 
stance, two  companies— HBO/Cine- 
max  and  Showtime/Movie  Channel- 
control  practically  100  percent  of  the 
premium  cable  movie  services.  And  a 
large  share  of  the  other  premium  pro- 
grams, such  as  MTV,  Nickolodeon,  and 
others,  are  controlled  by  the  Viacom 
Corp.,  the  same  company  that  owns 
Showtime.  And  who  owns  HBO?  Time, 
Inc. 

Mr.  President,  Time,  Inc.,  and 
Viacom  are  not  simply  huge  holding 
companies  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment and  sale  of  satellite  television 
programming.  These  companies  also 
happen  to  be  two  of  the  biggest  multi- 
system cable  operators. 

And  who  is  the  biggest  of  these  cable 
company  chains?  Tele-Communica- 
tions, Inc.,  whose  top  official  has  been 
publicly   quoted   as   threatening   any 


programmer  who  does  not  scramble 
that  his  services  will  be  dropped  from 
TCI  systems.  When  TCI  announced 
that  it  would  package  programming 
for  dishowners  living  within  its  fran- 
chise areas,  the  plan  was  met  with  un- 
derstandable skepticism  about  TCI's 
motives. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  an  ongoing  investigation 
into  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  monop- 
oly interests  to  shut  down  the  Earth 
station  industry.  But  that  investiga- 
tion has  been  underway  for  months, 
and  a  Justice  Department  conclusion 
that  corrects  the  marketplace  distor- 
tions is  unlikely  for  many  more 
months. 

This  week  the  PCC  will  announce  a 
notice  of  Inquiry  to  look  Into  the  satel- 
lite television  programming  Industry. 
That  Is  heartening,  but,  after  all,  it  is 
only  A  general  Inquiry.  The  PCC  has 
been  keenly  aware  of  the  Interest  and 
controversy  In  this  Issue  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  t  he  telecommuni- 
cations community  for  several  years. 
Yet,  It  has  waited,  and  waited,  until 
the  home  Earth  station  Industry  is  on 
the  verge  of  extinction  to  announce 
even  a  modest  general  inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  not  take  a 
year-long  general  study  by  Justice  De- 
partment or  the  FCC  to  realize  that 
the  distortions  in  this  marketplace  are 
severe  and  need  immediate  remedy. 
We  simply  cannot  wait  forever  for 
those  agencies  to  study  the  problem  to 
death. 

Major  cable  officials  and  program- 
ming executives  have  told  me  that,  if 
there  are  violations  of  antitrust  law, 
the  courts  are  the  places  to  resolve  the 
problem.  But  let's  face  facts:  The  anti- 
trust laws  are  unclear  at  best  on  the 
issue  of  satellite  television  market.  In- 
variably, when  the  law  is  vague,  the 
entrenched  powers— in  this  case  the 
programmers  and  huge  cable  sys- 
tems—have the  resources  to  stall  an 
upstart  competitor  right  out  of  court, 
and  out  of  business. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
specifically  cite  anticompetitive  behav- 
ior in  the  marketing  of  satellite  televi- 
sion programming  as  a  violation  of 
communications  law,  and  allow  citi- 
zens to  bring  immediate  suit  in  Feder- 
al court  against  programmers  who 
refuse  to  make  programming  available 
at  fair  terms. 

The  bill  will  require  programmers  to 
establish  reasonable  standards  for  the 
third-party  distribution  of  their  serv- 
ices, and  require  them  to  allow  inde- 
pendent distributors  to  market  those 
services.  This  action  will  correct  the 
marketplace  distortions  that  now  shut 
out  independent  distribution  and  pre- 
vent competition. 

Open  market  competition  is  the  only 
way  to  solve  this  problem,  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  bill  will  make  that 
competition  possible. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  summary  of 
the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2702 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  Hits  SATELLITE  TELEVISION  VIEWING 
Rir.HTS  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  t-QM- 
MINICATIONS  ACT  OF  19M. 

Section  705  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  USCA  705)  is  amended: 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (d).  (e),  and  (f),  re- 
spectively: and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(c)(1)  any  person  who  ercrypts  any  satel- 
lite cable  programming  for  private  viewing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  hereof  shall— 

(A)  make  such  programming  available  for 
private  viewing  by  home  satellite  antenna 
users; 

(B)  In  cast*  Nuch  person  alillHoii  euMe  sys- 
tems to  distribute  the  encrypted  sstt^lllle 
cable  programming  to  home  satellite  anten- 
na users— 

(1)  not  restrict  such  systems  from  selling 
anywhere  outside  of  their  franchise  areas 
and  not  discriminate  in  price,  terms,  or  con- 
ditions based  on  whether  sale  of  such  pro- 
gramming is  for  cable  subscribers  or  home 
satellite  antenna  users:  or, 

(ii)  establish  reasonable  financial  and 
character  criteria  under  which  non-cable 
distributors  may  qualify  to  distribute  such 
programming  to  home  satellite  antenna 
users  and  not  discriminate;  in  price,  terms, 
or  conditions  among  different  qualified  dis- 
tributors offering  similar  distribution  serv- 
ices to  the  consumer. 

(2)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  violation 
of  paragraph  (c)(1)  of  this  subsection  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  or  any  other  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  Such  court  ms.y— 

(A)  grant  temporary  and  final  injunccions 
on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  reasonable  to 
prevent  or  restrain  such  violations:  and 

(B)  direct  the  recovery  of  full  costs,  in- 
cluding awarding  reasonable  attorney  fees 
to  a  prevailing  plaintiff. 

SEC-.  2  NEW  DEFINITIONS. 

Section  705(c)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  sec.  705)  is  amended  by 
adding  as  new  definitions  "a  home  satellite 
antenna  user",  "reasonable  financial  and 
character  criteria",  and  amending  the  defi- 
nition of  "satellite  cable  programming." 

(1)  "Satellite  cable  programming"  means 
programming  transmitted  via  domestic  geo- 
stationary communication;?  satellite  intend- 
ed for  reception  by  cable  television  system 
subscribers  or  by  the  audience  of  broadcast 
station  licensed  by  the  Conunission. 

(2)  "A  home  satellite  antenna  user"  is  a 
person  who  utilizes  a  satellite  reception  an- 
tenna to  view  or  listen  to,  in  his  or  her  home 
or  residence,  communications  received  di- 
rectly from  a  communicMicions  satellite  in 
Earth  orbit. 

(3)  "Reasonable  financial  and  character 
criteria"  means  commonly  prudent  business 
standards  designed  to  facilitate  payment  to 
the  programmer  and  maintenance  of  the 
business  reprtation  of  the  programmer,  and 
which  are  calculated  to  facilitate  the  exist- 
ence of  multiple  non-cable  distributors. 
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SEC  I.  IMS  SATELLITK  TELEVISION  VIEWING 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COM- 
MUNICATIONS ACT  OF  ItM. 

Section  705  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  USCA  705)  is  amended: 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c>,  (d). 
and  (e>  as  subsections  (d).  (e),  and  (f).  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  sut>section  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(cHl)  any  person  who  encrypts  any  satel- 
lite cable  programming  for  private  viewing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  hereof  shall— 

(A)  make  such  programming  available  for 
private  viewing  by  home  satellite  antenna 
users: 

(B)  in  case  such  person  utilizes  cable  sys- 
tems to  distribute  the  encrypted  satellite 
cable  programming  to  home  satellite  anten- 
na users— 

(i)  not  restrict  such  systems  for  selling 
anywhere  outside  of  their  franchise  areas 
and  not  discriminate  in  price,  terms,  or  con- 
ditions based  on  whether  sale  of  such  pro- 
gramming is  for  cable  subscribers  or  home 
satellite  antenna  users;  or. 

(ii)  establish  reasonable  financial  and 
character  criteria  under  which  non-cable 
distributors  may  qualify  to  distribute  such 
programming  to  home  satellite  antenna 
users  and  not  discriminate  in  price,  terms, 
or  conditions  among  different  qualified  dis- 
tributors offering  similar  distribution  serv- 
ices to  the  consumer. 

(2)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  violation 
of  paragraph  (c)(1)  of  this  subsection  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  or  any  other  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  Such  court  may— 

(A)  grant  temporary  and  final  injunctions 
on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  reasonable  to 
prevent  or  restrain  such  violations:  and 

(B)  direct  the  recovery  of  full  costs,  in- 
cluding awarding  reasonable  attorney  fees 
to  a  prevailing  plaintiff. 

SEC.  2.  NEW  DEFINITIONS 

Section  705(c)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  sec.  705)  is  amended  by 
adding  as  new  definitions  "a  home  satellite 
antenna  user",  "reasonable  financial  and 
character  criteria",  and  amending  the  defi- 
nition of  "satellite  cable  programming." 

(1)  "Satellite  cable  programming"  means 
programming  transmitted  via  domestic  geo- 
stationary communications  satellite  intend- 
ed for  reception  by  cable  television  system 
subscribers  or  by  the  audience  of  broadcast 
station  licensed  by  the  Commission. 

(2)  "A  home  satellite  antenna  user"  is  a 
person  who  utilizes  a  satellite  reception  an- 
tenna to  view  or  listen  to.  in  his  or  her  home 
or  residence,  communications  received  di- 
rectly from  a  communications  satellite  in 
earth  orbit. 

(3)  "Reasonable  financial  and  character 
criteria"  means  commonly  prudent  business 
standards  designed  to  facilitate  payment  to 
the  programmer  and  maintenance  of  the 
business  reputation  of  the  programmer,  and 
which  are  calculated  to  facilitate  the  exist- 
ence of  multiple  non-cable  distributors.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Dan- 
FORTH,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mrs. 
Kassebacm.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Exon, 
and  Mr.  Riegle): 


S.  2703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  that 
prohibitions  of  discrimination  against 
hiindicapped  individuals  shall  apply  to 
air  carriers;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

AIR  carrier  access  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  my  colleagues 
and  I  introduce  today  is  quite  simple. 
It  overturns  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  case  of  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America  versus  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  This  case, 
which  was  handed  down  by  the  High 
Court  in  the  closing  days  of  its  spring 
term,  held  that  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1973  "is  not  appli- 
cable" to  U.S.  commercial  air  carriers, 
except  for  those  few  small  regional 
carriers  who  receive  direct  Federal 
subsidies. 

Despite  the  billions  of  Federal  assist- 
ance dollars  devoted  to  our  air  trans- 
portation system  through  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
and  its  successor  legislation,  and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment directly  operates  the  air  navi- 
gation system,  the  Court  held  that 
this  "indirect"  assistance  was  not 
enough  to  invoke  section  504.  Using 
Grove  City  reasoning,  the  majority 
found  no  jurisdiction  because  of  no 
direct  Federal  funding. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  to 
say  the  least,  to  imagine  that  our  air- 
lines could  operate  without  airports  or 
navigational  aids  and  assistance,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  expanding  the  scope  of  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  in  this  instance.  I  sup- 
pose it  could  be  described  as  an  exam- 
ple of  judicial  self-restraint. 

In  any  event,  the  effect  of  the  deci- 
sion was  to  render  inoperative  and  in- 
applicable DOT  regulations  which  had 
attempted  to  set  forth  implementing 
504  regulations  for  air  carriers.  These 
regulations  had  previously  been  drawn 
up  by  the  CAB  before  its  demise  and 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  FAA.  Al- 
though they  still  apply  to  those  carri- 
ers receiving  direct  assistance,  most  of 
the  industry  has  now  been  removed 
from  coverage. 

In  fashioning  remedial  legislation, 
two  alternative  approaches  have  been 
considered.  The  first  was  to  add  air 
carriers  specifically  to  the  coverage  of 
section  504.  Although  this  approach 
was  simple  and  direct,  substantial  ob- 
jections were  posed  by  representatives 
of  air  carriers  as  well  as  those  con- 
cerned with  Grove  City  legislation. 
Once  the  scope  of  the  legislation  was 
expanded  beyond  those  receiving 
direct  assistance,  the  list  could  become 
endless.  Also,  the  airlines  strongly  felt 
that  they  should  continue  to  be  regu- 
lated under  the  control  of  the  Aviation 
Act  as  the  legislation  providing  the 
basic  Federal  regulatory  authority  for 
their  industry. 


For  a  while,  it  seemed  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  reconcile  these  dif- 
ferences; however.  I  can  now  report 
that  a  compromise  has  been  reached 
and  is  reflected  in  S.  2703.  This  is  now 
incorporated  into  the  legislation  intro- 
ducecl  today  which  amends  the  Avia- 
tion Act  and  incorporates  compromise 
definitions  which  rely  heavily  on  lan- 
guage and  precedents  from  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act,  but  which  also  incorpo- 
rate terminology  from  the  CAB  regu- 
lations and  the  Aviation  Act. 

SUPPORT  FOR  DISABLED  ACCESS  TO  THE  AIRLINES 

In  addition  to  those  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  agreed  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation,  I  understand  that  the 
bill  is  endorsed  by  the  PVA  and  a 
broad  range  of  orgamizations  serving 
the  needs  of  the  disabled.  The  bill  also 
is  acceptable  to  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation. In  addition,  it  is  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  no  objection  from 
the  administration.  So  far,  the  meas- 
ure has  been  made  available  to  the  De- 
partments of  Justice  and  Transporta- 
tion. I  feel  confident  that  formal  ex- 
pressions of  support  will  be  forthcom- 
ing shortly. 

In  discussions  with  representatives 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  committee  will 
consider  the  bill  at  its  next  markup 
session  on  August  7.  If  so,  then  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
the  measure  before  the  August  recess 
period,  if  it  can  be  brought  up  by 
unanimous  consent. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  that  my  colleagues  and  I  take 
today  is  clearly  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  36  million  disabled  citizens.  After 
all.  they  need  and  must  have  access  to 
our  public  transportation  systems.  Al- 
though the  present  bill  is  limited  to 
air  carriers,  it  can  reasonably  be  an- 
ticipated that  subsequent  legislation 
will  address  itself  to  other  forms  of 
public  transportation.  This,  in  one 
sense,  is  a  stopgap  bill,  specifically  ad- 
dressing the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. I  would  hope  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  will  address  a  broad- 
er inquiry  to  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation at  an  early  date.  If  additional 
legislation  is  needed,  this  Senator  will 
be  the  first  in  line  to  propose  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2703 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Air  Carrier  Access 
Act  of  1986". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  404  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1374)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 


"PROHIBITION  ON  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS 

"(c)(1)  No  air  carrier  may  discriminate 
against  any  otherwise  qualified  handi- 
capped individual,  by  reason  of  such  handi- 
cap, in  the  provision  of  air  transportation. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  the  term  'handicapped  indi- 
vidual' means  any  individual  who  has  a 
physical  or  mental  impairment  that  sub- 
stantially limits  one  or  more  major  life  ac- 
tivities, has  a  record  of  such  an  impairment, 
or  is  regarded  as  having  such  an  impair- 
ment.". 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which 
appears  under  the  side  heading  "Sec.  404. 
Rates  for  carriage  of  persons  and  property." 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  Prohibition  on  discrimination  against 
handicapped  individuals."". 

Sec.  3.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  ensure  non-discrimi- 
natory treatment  of  qualified  handicapped 
individuals  consistent  with  safe  carriage  of 
all  passengers  on  air  carriers. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Dole  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit  airlines 
from  discriminating  against  handi- 
capped individuals. 

This  bipartisan  bill  will  undo  the 
damage  perpetuated  by  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  which  held,  in 
effect,  that  commercial  air  carriers 
were  free  to  discriminate  against 
people  with  a  handicap.  This  bill 
states— in  very  clear  terms— that  all 
Americans  should  be  treated  equally 
when  they  use  cormnercial  air  carriers. 

Over  the  years,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  received  numerous 
complaints  about  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  handicapped  persons  by  the 
different  commercial  airlines.  For  in- 
stance, there  have  been  cases  where 
individuals  were  not  permitted  to 
board  a  flight  simply  because  they 
were  handicapped.  Indeed,  handi- 
capped passengers  have  been  charged 
more  than  others  on  flights,  they  have 
been  segregated  in  separate  waiting 
areas,  and  they  have  had  their  wheel- 
chairs and  other  necessary  medical 
equipment  damaged  or  misplaced. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
days  when  it  was  acceptable  to  treat 
persons  with  disabilities  as  second- 
class  citizens.  Congress  must  act  af- 
firmatively now  to  ensure  that  handi- 
capped persons  are  not  subjected  to 
humiliating  and  degrading  regulations 
or  practices  by  any  commercial  air  car- 
rier or  its  personnel. 

The  bill  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. It  amends  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  to  prevent  discrimination  against 
handicapped  persons  in  the  provision 
of  air  transportation.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  have  120  days  to 
promulgate  regulations  to  accomplish 
this  objective.  The  bill  does  not  re- 
quire airlines  to  make  major  structural 
changes  in  their  aircraft  nor  does  it 
undermine  safety  regulations. 
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This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  dis- 
abled adv^acy  groups.  It  is  cospon- 
sored  by  A  humber  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  ^}ie  aisle.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Co'mmittee  has  agreed  to  hold  a 
hearing  next  week. 

I  hope  they  will  report  favorably  on 
the  bill  and  that  we  can  bring  it  to  a 
vote  as  quickly  as  possible. 

THE  AIR  CARRIERS  ACCESS  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Air  Carriers 
Access  Act  of  1986.  I  believe  strongly 
that  this  legislation  is  needed  to 
remedy  the  unfortunate  ramifications 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  ruling 
in  the  case  of  Department  of  Trans- 
portation versus  Paraljrzed  Veterans  of 
America. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  of  1978.  we  have  all 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
downsides  to  deregulation.  I  am  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  safety  issues 
and  have  introduced  legislation  deal- 
ing with  that  growing  problem.  It  is 
now  apparent,  as  a  result  of  the  Court 
ruling  in  DOT  versus  PVA.  that  denial 
of  access  to  commercial  airlines  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
ca's handicapped,  aged,  and  disabled 
citizens  is  also  a  downside  of  deregula- 
tion. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  today  there 
is  no  clear  Federal  statute  that  guar- 
antees nondiscriminatory  treatment 
by  air  carriers  for  America's  handi- 
capped citizens.  There  was  such  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
prior  to  1978.  But  it  expired  along 
with  other  major  provisions  of  that 
act  in  the  deregulation  process.  And, 
in  June,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  only  other  major  statutory  guar- 
antee regarding  nondiscrimination 
policies  concerning  handicapped 
Americans  did  not  apply  to  commer- 
cial airlines. 

So,  today,  Mr.  President,  a  handi- 
capped American  can  get  to  the  air- 
port. He  can  be  assured  that  he  will 
have  access  into  and  inside  the  airport. 
This  access  is  guaranteed  because  air- 
ports are  covered  by  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act.  But,  the  minute  he 
crosses  the  door  into  the  airplane,  Mr. 
President,  the  handicapped  individual 
is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  that  air- 
line, indeed,  at  the  mercy  of  those  par- 
ticular personnel  serving  that  flight. 

Those  personnel  may  agree  to  board 
an  individual's  wheelchair  for  the  first 
leg  of  the  flight.  But,  when  he  goes  to 
change  planes  en  route,  the  personnel 
on  the  next  leg  of  the  flight  may  say. 
"no  wheelchair." 

Clearly,  a  problem  exists  in  the 
treatment  of  handicapped  persons  on 
commercial  airlines.  Today,  with  our 
legislation,  we  are  saying  that  we  will 
not  allow  these  problems  to  continue. 
We  will  provide  the  statutory  author- 
ity to  regulate  and  enforce  nondiscrim- 
ination policies  for  the  handicapped  in 
commercial  airlines.  We  do  not  intend 
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to  intrude  into  the  area  of  what  are  le- 
gitimate safety  precautions  airlines 
must  take.  But,  we  do  intend  to  assure 
that  handicapped  individuals  are  not 
singled  out  for  discriminatory  treat- 
ment solely  by  reason  of  their  handi- 
cap. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
and  the  other  cosponsors  in  support- 
ing the  Air  Carriers  Access  Act  of 
1986. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  join  as  one  of  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  proposed 
"Air  Carrier  Access  Act  of  1986,"  a  bill 
to  ensure  that  individuals  with  disabil- 
ities are  not  discriminated  against  by 
airlines. 

On  June  27,  1986,  in  a  6-to-3  decision 
in  the  case  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  versus  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  commercial  airlines  are  not.  by 
virtue  of  the  benefits  they  receive 
through  the  federally  operated  air 
traffic  control  system  and  Federal  as- 
sistance to  airports  pursuant  to  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970,  subject  to  the  prohibition  in 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  against  discrimination  against 
handicapped  individuals.  Section  504, 
of  which  I  was  a  principal  coauthor, 
prohibits  such  discrimination  "under 
any  program  or  activity  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance"  or  conducted 
by  Federal  agencies.  In  the  Court's 
view,  the  value  to  the  airlines  of  feder- 
ally operated  air  traffic  control  and 
federally  assisted  runways  and  airport 
structures  was  too  indirectly  bestowed 
upon  the  airlines  to  bring  them  within 
the  scope  of  section  504.  Thus,  the 
Court  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit,  which  had  held  that 
those  forms  of  aid  were  sufficiently 
direct  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
make  commercial  air  carriers  subject 
to  section  504. 

Without  addressing  in  any  detail  the 
issues  raised  by  the  Court's  reasoning, 
I  wish  to  express  my  deep  disappoint- 
ment at  the  outcome  of  the  case.  Sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  was 
enacted  to  help  ensure  that  disabled 
individuals  who  are  seeking  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  and  independently  in 
our  society  and  in  the  activities  of  our 
commercial,  professional,  recreational, 
social,  and  governmental  institutions 
are  dealt  with  fairly  and  reasonably. 
This  legislation,  often  referred  to  as 
the  civil  rights  charter  for  individuals 
with  disabilities,  has  opened  doors  pre- 
viously used  to  shut  out  disabled 
Americans. 

Air  transportation  obviously  is  a 
most  important  componeni  of  our  soci- 
ety and  full  access  to  it  is  vital  to  mil- 
lions of  individuals'  pursuit  of  business 
and  personal  matters.  Unfortunately, 
however,  expect  in  the  cases  of  carri- 
ers receiving  more  direct  forms  of  Fed- 
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eral  assistance,  section  504  is  not  now 
available  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
such  access  is  available  for  individuals 
with  disabilities. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  major 
gap  in  the  protection  that  section  504 
affords  against  unjust  discrimination 
should  be  filled.  The  disability  com- 
munity—including the  organizations 
which  pursued  this  issue  in  the  courts, 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
the  American  Council  of  the  Blind, 
and  the  American  Coalition  of  Citizens 
with  Disabilities— is  dissatisfied  with 
the  airlines'  efforts  to  accommodate 
disabled  passengers.  Complaints  of  in- 
adequate training  of  airlines  personnel 
and  lack  of  uniformity  in  policies  re- 
lating to  the  transportation  of  dis- 
abled persons  and  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  policies  clearly  indicates 
that  there  is  considerable  progress  to 
be  made  in  the  air  transportation  in- 
dustry before  it  can  be  concluded  that 
air  travel  in  this  Nation  is  appropriate- 
ly accessible  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

To  achieve  this  goal  of  accessibility. 
our  legislation  would  amend  section 
404  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  add  a  new  subsection,  using 
terminology  derived  from  section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  prohibiting 
air  carriers  from  discriminating 
"against  any  otherwise  handicapped 
individual,  by  reason  of  such  handicap, 
in  the  provision  of  air  transportation." 
For  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  the 
term  "handicapped  individual"  has 
substantively  the  same  broad  defini- 
tion that  section  7(7)  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  provides  for  purposes  of 
section  504  and  other  provisions  of 
title  V  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  We 
added  that  definition,  through  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments  of 
1974— Public  Law  93-516— in  order  to 
avoid  a  narrow  interpretation  of  th^ 
term  by  establishing  that  it  encom- 
passes those  who  have  a  physical  or 
mental  impairment  that  substantively 
limits  one  or  more  major  life  activities, 
have  a  record  of  that  kind  of  impair- 
ment, or  are  regarded  as  having  that 
kind  of  impairment. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  our  bill  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  for  their  consider- 
ation and  support.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  strong  bipartisanship  backing 
that  it  has  already  received  bodes  well 
for  its  swift  passage  and  enactment 
during  this  Congress.  I  pledge  my  ef- 
forts to  achieving  that  goal. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legislation, 
along  with  Senators  E>ole.  Byrd.  and 
several  of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
for  it  serves  to  correct  an  injustice 
that  has  been  wrought  against  the  dis- 
abled citizens  of  our  Nation. 

It  seems  no  matter  how  much 
progress  we  make  to  heighten  public 
awareness,  and  to  facilitate  the  full 
community     integration    of    persons 


with  disabilities,  there  are  those  who 
work  to  counteract  our  efforts,  and  to 
set  the  clocks  back  to  the  time  when 
individuals  with  disabilities  were  ex- 
cluded from  many  enriching  aspects  of 
American  life. 

On  June  27,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
in  Department  of  Transportation 
versus  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 
that  section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973  covers  only  those  entities 
that  actually  receive  direct  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  and  that  therefore 
most  commercial  airlines  are  not  cov- 
ered by  its  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sions. 

Congress  intended  that  section  504 
correct  discrimination  which  has  kept 
handicapped  individuals  from  jobs, 
from  education,  and  from  the  main- 
stream of  society.  One  of  the  specific 
wrongs  it  was  intended  to  right  was 
that  created  by  architectural  barriers 
and  transportation  inaccessibility.  Yet 
in  DOT  versus  PVA.  the  Supreme 
Court  limited  the  accessibility  of  air- 
lines to  handicapped  persons;  a  limita- 
tion which  we  seek  to  correct  with  this 
legislation. 

The  legislation  I  support  today 
amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to 
make  clear  that  no  air  carrier  may  dis- 
criminate against  handicapped  individ- 
uals in  the  provision  of  air  transporta- 
tion. The  definition  of  "handicapped 
individual"  used  in  this  bill  is  based  on 
the  widely  accepted  definition  set 
forth  in  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was 
specifically  limited  to  the  application 
of  section  504  to  commercial  airlines, 
our  legislation  is  similarly  limited  to 
the  airport  and  airway  system,  includ- 
ing air  carriers.  We  read  DOT  versus 
PVA  very  narrowly,  and  the  legislation 
we  introduce  today  should  not  be  read 
in  any  way  to  limit  the  broad  interpre- 
tation of  the  reach  of  section  504. 

Further,  since  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  specifically  address  the  appli- 
cation of  Grove  City  College  versus 
Bell  to  section  504,  neither  does  this 
legislation  attempt  to  resolve  the  issue 
posed  by  the  Grove  City  decision. 

We  have  been  given  yet  another  op- 
portunity to  publicly  display  our  com- 
mitment to  persons  with  disabilities, 
and  until  all  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment equally  share  this  commitment, 
I  urge  you  to  join  the  fight  so  that  we 
may  continue  to  set  the  right  exam- 
ples, and  distinguish  ourselves  as  a 
body  with  an  abiding  concern  for  our 
disabled  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Dole  today  in 
offering  legislation  to  ensure  all  Amer- 
icans are  treated  equally  when  they 
use  commercial  air  carriers. 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling 
allows  airlines  to  discriminate  against 
the  disabled  and  exempts  them  from 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  The 
decision  reaffirmed  the  Court's  contro- 
versial 1984  ruling  in  the  well  celebrat- 


ed Grove  City  College  decision  in 
which  the  Justices  limited  the  scope  of 
four  major  civil  rights  laws  to  those 
programs  or  activities  that  receive 
Federal  aid.  In  its  most  recent  decision 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  com- 
mercial airlines  are  exempt  from  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  be- 
cause they  do  not  receive  Federal  aid 
directly,  although  they  may  benefit  in- 
directly from  aid  to  airports. 

Between  2.5  and  5  million  disabled 
travelers  fly  annually  and  they  often 
face  rigid  or  indiscriminate  regula- 
tions. It  is  unconscienable  that  many 
handicapped  individuals  are  called 
upon  to  accept  as  a  condition  of  life 
that  commercial  airlines  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  treat  them  differently  than 
nonhandicapped  individuals. 

An  industry  which  receives  even  a 
single  dollar  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance directly  or  indirectly  should 
not  be  permitted  to  practice  any  form 
of  discrimination.  In  order  for  our 
Nation  to  make  continued  progress  in 
assuring  equal  treatment  for  all  citi- 
zens, we  must  act  promptly. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  prevent  commercial  carri- 
ers from  discriminating  in  the  services 
they  provide  to  handicapped  persons. 
This  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  the 
American  Council  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Coalition  of  Citizens 
with  Disabilities. 

I  fully  support  this  legislation  and 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  us  in 
making  air  travel  more  equitable  for 
handicapped  individuals. 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  U.S.  Commission  on  Improv- 
ing the  Effectiveness  of  the  United 
Nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

COMMISSION  ON  IMPROVING  THE 
ErrECTIVENESS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Commission  on  im- 
proving the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  legislation  is 
similar  to  House  Joint  Resolution  417, 
which  was  introduced  on  October  8, 
1985,  by  Representative  Jim  Leach  of 
Iowa  and  considered  and  approved  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions on  July  16. 

To  be  candid,  I  am  one  who  has 
been,  and  who  continues  to  be,  skepti- 
cal about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  do  not  think  the 
United  States,  by  far  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  U.N.  budget,  gets  its 
money's  worth,  either  in  terms  of  its 
own  national  interests  or  in  terms  of 
the  U.N.'s  contribution  to  world  peace. 

One  of  the  more  salient  problems  of 
the  U.N.  is  the  inflammatory  nature  of 
much  of  the  rhetoric  in  the  General 


Assembly.  This  disturbing  characteris- 
tic of  the  U.N.  has  been  glossed  over  in 
the  past  by  reference  to  the  so-called 
steam  bath  effect,  which  holds  that 
the  U.N.  serves  a  useful  purpose  by 
being  a  place  where  the  smaller  na- 
tioiis  of  the  world  can  come  to  "let  off 
steam,"  while  the  free  world  often 
ends  up  on  those  occasions  taking  a 
bath.  Some  would  perhaps  prefer 
Churchill's  simpler,  yet  more  elegant, 
bon  mot.  "Talk.  Talk  is  Better  Than 
War,  War." 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  such 
facile  excuses  no  longer  suffice.  The 
dangerous,  or  simply  hare-brained, 
rheteric  often  heard  in  the  General 
Assembly  has  a  disturbing  tendency  to 
eventually  be  formalized  in  U.N.  reso- 
lutions. Thus,  polarization  and  politici- 
zation.  not  reconciliation  and  under- 
standing, are  often  the  products  of 
U.N.  debate. 

The  international  organizations  op- 
erating under  the  U.N.  aegis,  such  as 
the  World  Health  Organization 
[WHO],  the  United  Nations  Economic, 
Social,  and  Cultural  Organization 
[UNESCO],  and  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  on  Refugees 
[UNHCR],  perform  useful  services  and 
can  point  to  many  worthwhile  accom- 
plishments. But  these  organizations 
are  not  immune  from  the  politiciza- 
tion  and  polarization  that  often  char- 
acterize the  General  Assembly,  nor  are 
they  immune  from  bloated  budgets 
and  bureaucratic  arrogance.  Some- 
times these  tendencies  become  a  seri- 
ous impediment  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  international  organizations. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
supported  what  might  be  called  nega- 
tive measures  to  call  attention  to  the 
U.N.'s  difficulties.  For  example,  last 
year  I  supported  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  our  able  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Kansas,  Senator  Kassebaum, 
that  required  the  United  States  to  cut 
its  contribution  to  the  U.N.  from  a 
quarter  of  the  U.N.  budget  to  a  fifth 
unless  the  U.N.  amends  its  charter  to 
give  members  a  vote  on  budget  mat- 
ters that  is  proportionate  to  their  con- 
tributions to  the  U.N.  budget. 

My  introduction  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  a  commission  to 
study  the  U.N.  is  an  attempt  to  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  process  of 
U.N.  reform.  I  am  aware  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  taken  steps  to  address  the 
concerns  that  have  been  raised  about 
the  U.N.,  for  example,  scapegoating  of 
Israel,  the  law  of  the  sea,  programs 
benefitting  SWAPO  and  the  PLO,  and 
wasteful  budget  practices.  In  introduc- 
ing this  resolution,  it  is  my  intention 
to  supplement  those  efforts  by  raising 
public  awareness  and  encouraging 
public  support  for  efforts  to  strength- 
en the  United  Nations  and  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  the  United  States 
in  the  United  Nations. 


Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today  establishes  an 
18-member  commission,  which  is 
charged  with  examining  the  U.N. 
system  as  a  whole  in  order  to  identify 
and  evaluate  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. The  Commission  is  required  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  President, 
Congress,  and  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  U.N.  recommendations  on  ways 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
U.N.  system  and  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  U.N.  system.  The  Com- 
mission would  not  receive  any  funds 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  but  would  be 
entirely  funded  by  private  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of  the 
growing  frustration  in  Congress  and 
among  the  public  at  large  at  the  all- 
too-apparent  flaws  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system.  I  believe  that  those  frus- 
trations are,  to  a  large  extent,  justi- 
fied. Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  that  the  vision  of  the 
U.N.  Charter— to  spare  succeeding 
generations  this  scourge  of  war— re- 
mains as  real  today  as  when  the  char- 
ter was  written.  It  is  my  hope  in  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  that  it  will  en- 
courage Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  p>eople  of  the  United 
States,  along  with  the  U.N.  organiza- 
tion, to  constructively  address  the  very 
real  problems  facing  the  U.N.  and 
renew  its  commitment  to  be  a  forum 
where  the  nations  can  discuss  world 
problems  rationally  and  attempt  to 
hammer  out  constructive  solutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.J.  Res.  382 

Whereas  October  24,  1985  marked  the  for- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purposes,  as  enunciated  in  the 
Charter,  of  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security,  developing  friendly  relations 
among  nations  based  on  respect  for  equal 
rights  and  self-determination,  achieving 
international  cooperation  in  solving  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  humanitarian 
problems,  and  promoting  respect  for  human 
rights: 

Whereas  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  founders 
remain  as  relevant  today  as  they  were  forty 
years  ago; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  system  is  a 
necessary  universal  and  democratic  institu- 
tion in  our  interdependent  world  and  has 
made  significant  contributions  in  such  areas 
as  the  development  of  international  law. 
peacekeeping,  decolonialization,  nuclear 
non-proliferation,  child  health,  refugee 
relief,  economic  development,  and  human 
rights; 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  also,  on 
occasion,  strayed  from  its  original  purpKJses 
and  has  served  as  a  forum  for  ir^sponsible 
rhetoric  and  politicization.  such  as  the  adop- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  in  1975  of 


Resolution  3379  equating  Zionism  with 
racism; 

Whereas,  in  spite  of  such  grave  lapses,  the 
United  States  remains  committed  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Charter,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  one  of  its  earliest  lead- 
ers and  supporters,  but  also  as  host  to  the 
United  Nations  headquarters; 

Whereas  the  President  declared  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  that,  "the  vision  of  the  U.N. 
Charter— to  spare  succeeding  generations 
this  scourge  of  war— remains  real"; 

Whereas  this  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
the  United  States  to  reappraise  the  poten- 
tial of  the  United  Nations  and  recommend 
means  of  making  that  institution  more  ef- 
fective and  responsible,  consistent  with  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  called  for  renewed 
commitment  to  the  Charter  and  an  effort  to 
appraise  and  improve  the  functioning  of  the 
United  ^  ations:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resohed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION. 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Improv- 
ing the  Effectiveness  of  the  United  Nations 
(hereafter  in  this  joint  resolution  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission")  is  hereby  estab- 
lished. 

SEC.  2.  Pl'RPOSES  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  to— 

( 1 )  examine  the  forty  years  of  the  United 
Nations  and  identify  and  evaluate  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  its  works;  and 

(2)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  recommendations 
on  ways  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  including  the 
feasibility  of  and  means  for  implementing 
such  recommendations. 

(b)  Special  Attention.— In  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  pay  special  attention  to 
the  following: 

(1)  The  mechanisms  and  procedures 
within  the  United  Nations  sy.stem  for  peace- 
keeping and  conflict-resolution  and  ways  in 
which  they  may  be  expanded  or  improved, 
examining  in  particular  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  General,  the  role  of  the  Security 
Council,  the  use  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  potential  third-party  dispute- 
solving  mechanisms  (as  in  the  establishment 
of  a  United  Nations  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service),  the  possible  cremation  of  stand- 
ing United  Natiops  peacekeeping  forces  or 
anti-terrorism  units,  the  role  of  United  Na- 
tions institutions  in  fact-finding,  and  poten- 
tial verification  and  inspection  services  to 
assist  in  enforcing  compliance  with  interna- 
tional arms  control  agreements. 

(2)  Formal  and  informal  decisionmaking 
procedures  in  the  United  Nations,  its  agen- 
cies and  programs,  and  recommendations  to 
modify  those  procedures  which  have 
emerged  from  various  interested  parties,  ex- 
amining in  particular  the  role  of  consensus 
decisionmaking,  the  feasibility  and  advis- 
ability of  weighted  voting  (including  the  so- 
called  "binding  triad"  fomiula  requiring 
multiple  concurrent  majorities  based  on 
one-nation-one-vote  along  with  population 
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and  contributions),  the  possible  modifica- 
tion of  the  Security  Council  veto,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  principles  of  universality 
and  democracy  to  decisionmaking  proce- 
dures. 

(3)  The  cost-effectiveness  and  administra- 
tive efficiency  of  the  United  Nations,  exam- 
ining in  particular  budgetary  reform  (in- 
cluding the  role  of  the  major  donors  in 
budget  decisionmaking),  the  prioritization 
of  programs,  adjustments  in  assessments, 
potential  alternative  non-governmental 
sources  of  revenue,  salaries,  benefits,  hiring 
of  consultants,  contracts  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  appointment  of  staff  in  the  Secre- 
tariat. 

(4)  The  economic,  social,  and  humanitari- 
an role  of  the  United  Nations  system,  exam- 
ining in  particular  the  optimum  coordina- 
tion of  economic  development  programs,  the 
United  Nations'  short-term  and  long-term 
response  to  crises  and  natural  disasters,  pop- 
ulation and  health  issues,  refugee  relief,  the 
protection  of  the  environment,  the  imple- 
mentation of  international  human  rights 
law,  and  the  potential  creation  of  a  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Human 
Rights. 

(5)  United  States  participation  in  the 
United  Nations,  examining  in  particular  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  United  States 
performance.  United  States  policy  toward 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  inter- 
national law,  provisions  in  United  States  law 
relating  to  the  United  Nations,  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  can  better  use  the 
United  Nations  to  advance  its  national  inter- 
ests, the  state  of  public  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  United  States  role  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. United  States  voluntary  and  assessed 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  hiring  of  United  States  citizens  in  the 
United  Nations  system. 

(6)  Strategies  and  actions  for  promoting 
the  implementation  of  recommended  re- 
forms in  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  role  in  the  United  Nations. 

SEC.  3.  ME.MBERSHIP  OF  THE  COM.^IISSION. 

(a)  Members.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  18  members,  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  one  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  one  appointed  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  House. 

(3)  Eight  individuals  from  the  private 
sector,  two  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  two  appointed  by 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  two  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
two  appointed  by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House. 

(4)  Six  individuals  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, such  appointees  to  be  representative, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  of  the  full 
range  of  American  society.  Not  more  than 
three  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  may 
be  from  the  same  political  party. 

All  such  appointments  shall  be  made  no 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  joint  resolution.  Any  vacancy 
in  the  membership  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  origiiial 
appointment  was  made. 

<b)  Advisors.— Former  United  States  Per- 
manent Representatives  to  the  United  Na- 
tions who  are  not  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  invited  by  the  Commission  to 
serve  as  Advisors  to  the  Commission. 


(c)  Compensation  and  Travel  Expenses.— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  (5 
U.S.C.  5332)  for  each  day  during  which  that 
member  is  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  Members  of  the  Congress  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  pay  on  account  of  their 
service  on  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of 
the  Commission,  and  Advisors  serving  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b).  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  per- 
sons employed  intermittently  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  are  allowed  expenses  under 
section  5703(b)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman.— The 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  the  Commission  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  Quorum.— Ten  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  pur- 
poses of  transacting  business,  except  that 
four  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
holding  public  hearings. 

SEC.  1.  POWERS  OK  THE  COMMISSION. 

(a)  In  General.— For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  joint  resolution,  the  Commis- 
sion may  hold  such  hearings  (subject  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b))  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  receive  such  evidence  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  purix>ses  specified  in  section  2.  The 
Commission  may  administer  oaths  and  affir- 
mations to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Meetings.— 

(1)  Minimum  number  of  public  hear- 
ings.—The  Commission  shall  hold  a  mini- 
mum of  5  public  hearings. 

(2)  Open  meetings.— Section  552b  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  Commission. 

(3)  Calling  meetings.— The  Commission 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  or  a 
majority  of  its  members. 

(c)  Delegation  of  Authority.— When  so 
authorized  by  the  Commission,  any  member 
or  agent  of  the  Commission  may  take  any 
action  which  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  take  by  this  section. 

(d)  Information  from  Federal  Agen- 
cies.—The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  Federal  agency  information  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this  joint  reso- 
lution. Upon  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  head  of  any  such  Federal 
agency  shall  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Commission. 

SEC.  S.  STAEF. 

(a)  Staff  Members  and  Consultations.— 
Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  adopted  by 
the  Commission,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classifications  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  may— 

(1)  appoint  a  Director  who  shall  be  paid  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
(5  U.S.C.  5316): 


(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  other  staff  personnel  iis  the  Chairman 
considers  necessary,  and 

(3)  procure  temporary  8.nd  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  Detailing  of  Government  Person- 
nel.—Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  may  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
that  agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  it  in 
carrying  out  this  joint  resolution. 

SEC.  6.  KEPOKT 

The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President,  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations  a 
report  containing  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  findings,  conclusions.  &nd  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission.  This  report  shall 
be  transmitted  not  later  than  one  year 
after— 

(1)  the  date  on  which  funds  first  become 
available  to  the  Commission,  or 

(2)  the  first  date  on  which  all  members  of 
the  Commission  have  been  appointed, 
whichever  date  is  later. 

SEC.  7.  F('NI)1N(;  FOR  THE  COM.MISSIUN. 

(a)  Commission  To  Be  Privately 
Funded.— The  Commission  may  accept  and 
use  contributions  from  private  United 
States  sources  to  carry  out  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. No  Federal  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  for  use  in  carrying 
out  this  joint  resolution. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Size  of  Contribu- 
tions.—The  Commission  may  not  accept 
contributions  from  any  single  source  which 
have  a  value  of  more  than  $100,000  or  25 
percent  of  the  total  of  all  contributions  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commission,  whichever  is 
larger. 

(c)  Reporting  of  Private  Contribu- 
tions.—The  source  and  amount  of  eswih  con- 
tribution accepted  by  the  Commission  shall 
be  listed  in  the  reported  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  6. 

SEC.  H.  GENERAL  AITOUNTINC  OFFICE  AUDITS  OF 
THE  COMMISSION. 

The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
7  of  title  31  of  the  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  the  general  duties  and  powers  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office)  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Commission,  including  the  receipt, 
disbursement,  and  use  of  funds  contributed 
to  the  Commission,  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  provisions  apply  with  respect  to  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government. 

SEC.  S.  TERMINATION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  60 
days  after  submitting  its  report  pursuant  to 
section  6.* 


By  Mr.  SARBANES  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mathias): 
S.J.  Res.  383.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  8 
through  September  14,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Annapolis  Convention  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  ANNAPOLIS  CONVENTION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Mathias  and  I  today  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  in  honor  of  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Annapolis  Conven- 
tion of  1786.  an  event  worthy  of  our 
attention  because  it  led  directly  to  the 
Convention  of  1787  that  bequeathed 
to  us  our  Constitution. 


In  March  1785,  commissioners  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia  met  at  George 
Washington's  Mt,  Vernon  home  to  dis- 
cuss the  regulation  of  commerce  and 
navigation  on  their  shared  waterways. 
The  meeting  was  the  first  between  two 
States  for  such  a  purpose,  but  it  quick- 
ly became  apparent  to  the  participants 
that  questions  of  this  complexity  and 
magnitude  could  not  be  resolved  on  so 
narrow  a  basis.  Accordingly,  a  call 
went  out  to  sister  States  for  a  conven- 
tion the  following  year  in  Annapolis. 
Maryland's  capital  and  at  the  time  a 
central  location  in  the  newly  inde- 
pendent States. 

Twelve  delegates  representing  the 
States  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  gath- 
ered on  September  11.  1786.  at  George 
Mann's  Tavern;  among  them  were 
James  Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Edmund  Randolph,  and  John  Dickin- 
son. Delegates  from  the  States  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  North  Carolina  had  also 
been  appointed;  but  coming  from  fur- 
ther afield  they  were  delayed  and  ar- 
rived only  after  the  convention  ad- 
journed on  September  14. 

The  12  participants  in  the  Annapolis 
Convention  did  not  arrive  at  specific 
recommendations  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce,  concluding  that  that  ques- 
tion could  not  be  dealt  with  in  isola- 
tion, apart  from  more  general  ques- 
tions of  regulation  and  goverrunent. 
The  central  issue  in  their  minds 
became  the  adequacy— or  more  accu- 
rately, the  inadequacy— of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  which  then  bound 
the  newly  independent  States  loosely 
together.  Madison  and  Hamilton,  un- 
dertaking the  fruitful  collaboration 
that  was  subsequently  to  produce  the 
Federalist  Papers,  persuaded  their  col- 
leagues to  recommend  another  con- 
vention, charged  with  the  broader  re- 
sponsibility of  considering  the  defects 
in  the  articles  and  proposing  reforms. 

The  report  of  the  Annapolis  Conven- 
tion, drafted  by  a  conunittee  led  by 
Hamilton  and  circulated  to  all  the 
States,  stated  in  part: 

The  power  of  regulating  trade  is  of  such 
comprehensive  extent,  and  will  enter  so  far 
into  the  general  system  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, that  to  give  it  efficacy,  and  to  ob- 
viate questions  and  doubts  concerning  its 
precise  nature  and  limits,  may  require  a  cor- 
responding adjustment  in  other  parts  of  the 
federal  system. 

The  report  proposed  that  a  conven- 
tion assemble  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  second  Monday  in  May  of 
1787. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Armap- 
olis  Convention  met  with  little  adverse 
reaction,  indicative  of  the  growing  sen- 
timent for  constitutional  reform;  it 
was  clear  that  the  Confederation  Con- 
gress—ineffective and  incapable  of  re- 
forming itself — could  not  serve  as  the 
appropriate  forum.  The  State  legisla- 
tures began  the  business  of  appointing 


delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion and  the  door  stood  open  to  a  fun- 
damental reexamination  of  the  new 
nation's  government,  to  ensure  a  con- 
stitutional document  that  would  be.  in 
Hamilton's  words,  "adequate  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  Union." 

With  this  September's  observance  of 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  Annapolis 
Convention,  Maryland  will  begin  a  3- 
year  celebration  of  our  State's  vital 
role  in  the  development  and  drafting 
of  the  Constitution.  On  September  12, 
the  Conmiission  of  the  Bicenteimial  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  will  inaugurate 
the  celebration  with  a  2-day  meeting 
in  Annapolis.  Marylanders  invite  all 
Americans  to  join  with  them  in  com- 
memorating this  last  momentous  step 
on  our  Nation's  path  toward  a  "more 
perfect  Union,"  and  it  is  in  this  spirit 
that  Senator  Mathias  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  to  declare  the 
week  of  September  8  through  14,  1986. 
the  official  "National  Annapolis  Con- 
vention Week."  Commemoration  of 
the  Annapolis  Convention  will  provide 
Americans  with  an  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  this  event,  so  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  our  Nation  and 
will  serve  as  an  appropriate  prelude  to 
the  commemoration  in  1987  of  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  marking 
this  notable  anniversary.* 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  to  introduce 
a  resolution  to  commemorate  one  of 
the  most  significant  "stalemates"  in 
our  history.  I  refer  to  the  convention 
held  in  Annapolis,  MD  on  September 
11-14.  1786. 

At  the  Annapolis  Convention,  12  del- 
egates representing  5  of  the  13  original 
States  met  to  improve  interstate  com- 
mercial and  trade  relations.  Their  dis- 
cussion soon  focused  on  the  weakness- 
es of  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
the  charter  which  established  the 
original  system  of  government  for  this 
country. 

The  delegates  failed  to  reach  a  com- 
mercial accord  after  4  days  of  discus- 
sion. But  they  unanimously  approved 
a  resolution,  drafted  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  that  called  upon  each  State 
to  send  delegates  to  a  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  in  May  1787.  to  discuss 
solutions  to  the  shortcomings  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  The  meet- 
ing that  resulted  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  it 
produced  the  most  important  docu- 
ment in  our  history:  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

America  owes  much  to  the  discon- 
tent and  frustration  voiced  at  the  An- 
napolis Convention  200  years  ago.  The 
delegates'  commitment  to  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  their  differences  paved 
the  way  for  our  Constitution  and  a 
system  of  government  unrivaled  by 
any  in  history. 


The  city  of  Annapolis  has  planned 
commemorative  events,  including  per- 
formances, lectures,  and  art  exhibits, 
for  September  11-14.  1986.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicentermial 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  has  chosen 
the  Annapolis  celebration  as  the  site 
for  its  September  meeting.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  we  recognize  the  week 
of  September  8-14  as  "National  An- 
napolis Convention  Week."* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hart]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
670.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  performing  arts 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  similar- 
ly situated  industries,  and  to  give  to 
employers  and  performers  in  the  per- 
forming arts  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  83  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  837.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  protect  benefici- 
aries under  the  health  care  programs 
of  that  Act  from  unfit  health  care 
practitioners,  and  otherwise  to  im- 
prove the  antifraud  provisions  of  that 
Act. 

S.  1277 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1277.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
States  may  provide  home  or  communi- 
ty-based services  under  the  Medicaid 
program  without  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining a  waiver. 

S.  1S69 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingaman.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1569,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  encour- 
age health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention through  the  implementation 
of  a  coordinated  national  nutrition 
monitoring  system. 

S.  1748 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1748,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  protect  bio- 
logical diversity  in  developing  coun- 
tries. 

S.  1822 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1822,  a  bill  to  amend 
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the  Copyright  Act  in  section  601  of 
title  17,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  manufacturing  and  public  dis- 
tribution of  certain  copyrighted  mate- 
rial. 

S.  1917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  1917,  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide 
assistance  to  promote  immunization 
and  oral  rehydration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2186 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Morkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2186,  a  bill  to  exempt 
any  amounts  available  to  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  to  veterans  with  service- 
cormected  disabilities  from  any  re- 
quirement for  sequestration  of  funds 
under  part  C  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985. 

S.  2209 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2209,  a  bill  to  make  per- 
manent and  improve  the  provisions  of 
section  1619  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  SSI  benefits  to  individuals 
who  work  despite  severe  medical  im- 
pairment; to  amend  such  Act  to  re- 
quire concurrent  notification  of  eligi- 
bility for  SSI  and  Medicaid  benefits 
and  notification  to  certain  disabled 
SSI  recipients  of  their  potential  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  under  such  section 
1619;  to  provide  for  a  GAO  study  of 
the  effects  of  such  section's  work  in- 
centive provisions;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^ 

S.  2370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2370,  a  bill  to  allow  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  Park  Foundation, 
Inc.  to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  2450 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2450,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove 
permanently  the  3-percent  threshold 
requirement  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. 

S.  2494 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenne- 
dy] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2494,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  modify  the  limi- 
tations on  payment  for  home  health 
services  under  the  Medicare  program 
to  conform  regulations;  to  assure  that 


all  legitimate  costs  are  taken  into  ac- 
count in  calculating  such  limitations; 
to  provide  affected  parties  an  opportu- 
nity to  comment  on  revisions  in  Medi- 
care policies;  and  to  require  discharge 
planning  procedures. 

S.  2496 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2496,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  to  award  Congressional 
gold  medals  to  Doctors  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  and  Yelena  Bonner  for  the 
great  personal  sacrifice  Ihey  have 
made  to  further  the  causes  of  human 
rights  and  world  peace. 

S.  2499 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2499,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  increase  the  benefit 
payable  with  respect  to  the  death  of  a 
public  safety  officer,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2573 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2573,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  to  provide  more  ef- 
fective assistance  to  disaster  and  emer- 
gency victims. 

S.  2575 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2575,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  the  interception  of  certain 
communications,  other  forms  of  sur- 
veillance, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2589 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHWiTz],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2589,  a  bill  to 
create  a  secondary  market  for  sound 
mortgages  secured  by  farm  real  estate 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2678 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2678,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  national  oil  secu- 
rity policy. 

S.  2680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2680,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion deduction  to  farmers  who  donate 


agricultural  products  to  assist  victims 
of  natural  disasters. 

S.  2681 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2681.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the 
authorized  level  of  surety  bond  guar- 
antees. 

S.  2690 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2690,  a  bill  to  prohibit  certain  compa- 
nies who  have  filed  bankruptcy  from 
discontinuing  medical  and  life  insur- 
ance benefits  to  retirees. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Riegle],  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford  J  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2690,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2690,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  34  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
345,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  November  9,  1986,  as 
"National  Reye's  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week." 

senate  joint  RESOLUTION  352 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  352,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 7,  1986,  as  "Gaucher's  Disease 
Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  358 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dixon],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller] 
were  added  as  cost>onsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  358,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1986  as  "Adult  Literacy  Aware- 
ness Month." 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2226 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rudman,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMENici]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  2226  pro- 
posed to  House  Joint  Resolution  668,  a 
joint  resolution  increasing  the  statuto- 
ry limit  on  the  public  debt. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2235 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Cochran],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Heflin],  and  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Denton]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  2235  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  668,  a  joint 
resolution  increasing  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  public  debt. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  DISABLED  AMERICANS  ACT 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2238 

(Ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Andrews,  and 
Mr.  Garn)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  (S.  2209)  to  make  permament 
and  improve  the  provisions  of  section 
1619  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which 
authorizes  the  continued  payment  of 
SSI  benefits  to  individuals  who  work 
despite  severe  medical  impairment;  to 
amend  such  act  to  require  concurrent 
notification  of  eligibility  for  SSI  and 
medicaid  benefits  and  notification  to 
certain  disabled  SSI  recipients  of  their 
potential  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
such  section  1619;  to  provide  for  a 
GAO  study  of  the  effects  of  such  sec- 
tion's work  incentive  provisions;  and 
for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  13  after  line  21  add  the  following 
new  section 

SECTION    1«.    MEDICAID    ENTITLEMENT   FOR  CER- 
TAIN INDIVini  AI.S. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1902(e)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396a(e))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

••(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  any  individual  under  age  65 
who,  for  the  month  preceding  the  first 
month  in  the  period  to  which  this  subsec- 
tion applies,  received— 

"(A)  a  payment  of  supplemental  security 
income  benefits  under  section  1611(b)  on 
the  basis  of  blindness  or  disability; 

"(B)  a  supplementary  payment  under  sec- 
tion 1616  of  this  Act  or  under  section  212  of 
Public  Law  93-66  on  such  basis; 

"(C)  a  payment  of  monthly  benefits  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1619:  or 

•(D)  a  supplementary  payment  under  sec- 
tion 1616(c)(3). 

shall  be  considered  to  be  a  blind  or  disabled 
individual  receiving  supplemental  security 
income  benefiU  and  shall  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title,  for  so  long  as  the  Secretary 
determines  under  regulations  that— 

"(i)  such  individual  continues  to  be  blind 
or  continues  to  have  the  disabling  physical 
or  mental  impairment  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  was  found  to  be  under  a  disability  under 
title  XVI  and,  except  for  his  earnings,  con- 
tinues to  meet  all  non-disability  related  re- 
quirements for  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
such  title: 

"(ii)  the  income  of  such  individual  would 
not,  except  for  his  earnings,  be  equal  to  or 
in  excess  of  the  amount  which  would  cause 
him  to  be  ineligible  for  payments  under  sec- 


tion 1611(b)  (if  he  were  otherwise  eligible 
for  such  payments): 

•■(iii)  with  eligibility  for  benefite  under 
this  title  such  individual  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  engage  in  employment  and 
the  lack  of  such  benefits  under  this  title 
would  seriously  inhibit  his  ability  to  engage 
in  or  continue  his  employment:  and 

"(iv)  such  individuals  earnings  or  expect- 
ed earnings  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  him 
to  provide  for  himself  a  reasonable  equiva- 
lent of  the  benefite  under  title  XVI,  title 
XX,  and  this  title  which  would  be  available 
to  him  in  the  absence  of  such  earnings.". 

(b)  ErFECTivE  Date.— 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendment  made  by  this  section  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  State  plan  for  medi- 
cal assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  which  the  SecreUry  deter- 
mines requires  State  legislation  in  order  for 
the  plan  to  meet  the  additional  require- 
mente  imposed  by  the  amendment  made  by 
this  section,  the  State  plan  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  failing  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quiremente  of  title  XIX  solely  on  the  basis 
of  its  failure  to  meet  these  additional  re- 
quiremente  before  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  quarter  beginning  after  the  close 
of  the  first  regular  session  of  the  State  leg- 
islature that  begins  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  following 
amendment  to  S.  2209,  The  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  For  Disabled 
Americans  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  that  the 
names  of  Senator  Weicker  of  Con- 
necticut, Senator  Dole  of  Kansas, 
Senator  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Senator  Garn  of  Utah  be  added  to 
this  amendment  as  cosponsors. 

On  March  19,  1986,  Majority  Leader 
Dole  and  I  along  with  other  col- 
leagues introduced  S.  2209.  The  major- 
ity leader  and  I  hoped  with  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  incentives  to  those 
disabled  persons  who  would  like  to 
hold  a  job.  Work  and  the  contribution 
that  it  allows  the  worker  to  provide  to 
the  society  at  large  is  enormously 
therapeutic  for  all  of  us.  Unfortunate- 
ly some  of  our  existing  legislation 
places  barriers  in  the  path  of  disabled 
persons  who  would  like  to  participate 
in  the  work  force.  Our  bill  removes 
some  of  those  barriers  and  replaces 
them  with  incentives  for  disabled 
people  to  seek  employment. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  incentives 
in  S.  2209  is  continuing  Medicaid  cov- 
erage even  after  a  disabled  person  has 
obtained  a  job.  Currently  this  cover- 
age can  be  withdrawn  when  a  disabled 
person  becomes  employed.  The  loss  of 
medical  coverage  is  a  serious  barrier  to 
disabled  people  looking  for  work.  The 
jobs  that  they  are  likely  to  obtain 
have  little  if  any  medical  coverage,  but 
their  continuing  disability  will  always 
require  medical  assistance. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Medicaid  in- 
centive of  S.  2209,  a  person  must  be  re- 
ceiving supplemental  security  income, 
be  eligible  for  Medicaid,  and  qualify 


under  section  1619,  "benefits  for  indi- 
viduals who  perform  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  despite  severe  medical  im- 
pairment", of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
In  all  but  14  States,  receiving  SSI  ben- 
efits automatically  makes  a  person  eli- 
gible for  Medicaid  benefits  and  S.  2209 
can  have  its  full  effect.  In  the  States 
of  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and 
Virginia,  however,  receiving  SSI  does 
not  automatically  make  you  eligible 
for  Medicaid.  In  order  to  rectify  this 
situation,  I  am  submitting  this  amend- 
ment. 

My  amendment  to  S.  2209  will  make 
SSI  recipients,  who  have  jobs  lined  up 
and  who  qualify  under  section  1619, 
automatically  eligible  for  Medicaid 
benefits  in  the  14  States  listed  above. 
The  amendment  does  this  by  adding  a 
paragraph  to  the  section  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  dealing  with  Medicaid  to 
include  the  disabled  group  described 
above  in  the  eligible  for  coverage  cate- 
gory for  all  States.  This  will  bring  the 
Federal  law  more  in  line  with  actual 
practice  since  in  many  of  the  14  effect- 
ed States  SSI  recipients  do  receive 
Medicaid  coverage  even  though  it  is 
not  automatic. 

This  bill  and  the  amendment  which 
I  have  just  submitted  addresses  some 
longstanding  problems  with  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  for  severely  disabled 
Americans.  While  there  is  some  poten- 
tial for  cost  savings  if  larger  numbers 
of  our  disabled  citizens  obtain  employ- 
ment, realistically  we  must  wait  and 
see  how  this  program  works  before  we 
depend  too  heavily  upon  the  cost 
saving  projections.  What  we  can 
depend  upon  are  the  people  saving 
projections  based  on  the  enhanced  self 
esteem  that  employment  will  bring  to 
severely  disabled  Americans. 

This  bill  and  my  amendment  will  not 
solve  all  of  the  problems  that  current- 
ly exist  in  our  programs  for  the  severe- 
ly disabled.  It  will,  however,  provide 
much  needed  leadership  from  the  Con- 
gress in  trying  new  ideas  in  rehabili- 
tating all  severely  disabled  Americans 
and  integrating  them  into  the  most 
productive  position  possible  in  socie- 
ty.* 


RETIREE  BENEFITS  IN 
BANKRUPTCY  PROCEEDINGS 


HEINZ  (AND  METZENBAUM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2239 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  2690)  to  prohibit  certain 
companies  who  have  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy from  discontinuing  medical  and 
life  insurance  benefits  to  retirees;  as 
follows: 
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On  page  2,  line  3,  after  "agreement"  insert 
"(including  all  health  and  welfare  benefit 
plans)". 


COMPREHENSIVE  ANTI- 
APARTHEID  ACT 


DURENBERGER      (AND      McCON- 
NELL)  AMENDMENT  NO.  2240 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. ) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McConneix)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  2701)  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  policy  for  the  United 
States  in  opposition  to  the  system  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

"RESTRICTION  ON  INTELLIGENCE  t^AISON  WITH 
SOUTH  AFRICA       ' 

"Site  .  No  agency  or  entity  bf  the  United 
States  which  is  involved  in  intelligence  ac- 
tivities may.  directly  or  indirectly,  provide 
any  intelligence  information  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  which  pertains  to  the  Af- 
rican National  Congress  or  any  other  South 
African  group,  movement,  organization  or 
individual  which  is  engaged  in  activities  in 
opposition  to  the  government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa,  except  if  the  informa- 
tion credibly  indicates  the  imminent  likeli- 
hood of  violent  action  calculated  to  threat- 
en human  life.  In  the  event  that  any  intelli- 
gence information  pertaining  to  opposition 
activities  is  transmitted  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  either  in  an  authorized  or  un- 
authorized manner,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  shall  promptly  inform  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee of  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  facts  and  circumstances  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  information  and 
its  transmission." 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague 
Senator  Ldgar,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
in  introducing  legislation  to  advance 
American  policy  with  regard  to  South 
Africa.  Like  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  at 
large.  I  was  disappointed  in  the 
"stand-pat"  posture  recommended  by 
the  President  2  weeks  ago.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Lugar  bill  will  provide  a 
foundation  for  a  bipartisan  consensus, 
which  I  hope  the  administration  can 
be  persuaded  to  Join.  An  equivocal 
message  to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  Is  no  message  at  all.  Chairman 
LuoAR'a  effort  today  fills  the  gap  that 
currently  exists  between  partisan  solu- 
tiona  on  the  one  hand  and  nonsolu- 
tlona  on  the  other.  I  believe  this  leflU' 
Ittion  li  the  vehicle  through  which 
Americtru  ctn  enunciate  with  one 
voice  the  meiaage  that  apartheid  l« 
anathema  to  our  concept  of  human 
dignity  and  we  demand  change. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  submitting  for 
printing  an  amendment  to  8,  2701,  to 
impose  a  prohibition  on  intelligence 


sharing  with  the  Government  of 
South  Africa.  The  amendment  states 
that: 

No  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
which  is  involved  in  intelligence  activity 
may,  directly  or  indirectly,  provide  any  in- 
telligence information  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  which  pertains  to  the  African 
National  Congress  or  any  other  South  Afri- 
can group,  movement,  organization  or  indi- 
vidual which  is  engaged  in  opposition  to  the 
government  of  South  Africa. 

The  amendment  also  spells  out  a 
single  exception  from  the  prohibition, 
the  sharing  information  which  credi- 
bly indicates  imminent  and  calculated 
threat  to  human  life.  The  exemption 
has  been  carefully  drafted  to  insure 
that  intelligence  agencies  maintain 
their  ability  to  combat  acts  of  terror- 
ism against  innocent  victims.  In  the 
event  that  information  is  shared  for 
this  purpose,  the  amendment  specifi- 
cally requires  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  to  report  such  actions  to 
the  intelligence  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

We  are  unyielding  in  our  opposition 
to  terrorism  of  any  kind  or  for  any 
purpose.  I  would  expect,  in  this  regard 
Mr.  President,  that  the  intelligence 
agencies  would  provide  information 
either  to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  front-line  states  or  the 
ANC  when  actions  by  any  party  indi- 
cate that  a  threat  to  human  life  is 
likely  to  occur. 

Mr.  President,  my  intent  in  offering 
this  amendment  is  clear:  to  send  the 
message  to  South  Africa  and  the  world 
that  the  United  States  does  not  take 
the  side  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment against  its  opposition.  I  want  to 
indicate  to  my  colleagues  that  I  intend 
to  offer  this  amendment  when  the 
Senate  takes  up  its  sanction  package 
here  on  this  floor  and  urge  its  addition 
to  that  legislation.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  a  full  committee  hearing  on  S. 
2647,  a  bill  to  create  the  Corporation 
for  Small  Business  Investment.  The 
hearing  is  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
August  7,  1986.  and  will  begin  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  428A  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  call  Ed  Tlryaklan,  of 
the  committee  staff  at  224-5175. 
st;acoMMtTT»  ON  wateh  and  powkr 

Mr.  MURKOW8KI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senato  and  the  public, 
that  the  flubcommlttett  on  Water  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resourcei  ha«  scheduled 
a  hearing  on  Monday.  August  11,  be- 
ginning at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  8D-366  of 
the  Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC  20510. 


Testimony  will  be  received  on  S. 
2635,  to  protect  the  integrity  and  the 
quality  of  certain  reaches  of  the 
Henrys  Fork  of  the  Snake  River,  ID, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  room  SH-212, 
Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Mr.  Russell  Brown 
at  (202)  224-2366. 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
meet  on  Friday,  August  1.  1986,  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  SR-332,  to  continue  the 
markup  of  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act. 

The  Friday  markup  is  in  lieu  of  the 
previously  scheduled  Thursday,  July 
31,  9:30  a.m.  markup. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact the  committee  staff  at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  July 
30,  to  conduct  a  business  meeting  to 
consider  the  following  items: 

S.  829.  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  withdrawn 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  townsite 
purposes  to  the  Huntley  Project  Irrigation 
District.  Ballantine,  Montana: 

S.  1772.  To  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  real 
property  to  the  Pershing  County  Water 
Conservation  District; 

S.  J.  Res.  325.  To  approve  the  "Compact 
of  Free  Association"  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Government  of  Palau,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1319.  To  relieve  the  Washoe  County 
Water  Conservation  District,  Nevada,  of  cer- 
tain Federal  repayment  obligations. 

S.  1542.  To  amend  the  National  Trails 
System  Act  by  designating  the  Nez  Perce 
(Nee-Me-Poo)  Trail  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Trails  System; 

S.  2439.  To  amend  the  Act  of  February  28. 
1920,  to  provide  for  competitive  leasing  of 
oil  and  gas  for  onshore  Federal  lands  and 
for  other  purposes: 

And  to  consider  the  following  nomlna- 
tlonii:  Marahall  A.  Staunton,  of  Callfornli, 
to  b«  AdmlnlNtralor  of  the  Kconomic  Regu- 
latory AdmlnlMlrallon:  A,  David  Roaain,  of 
California,  to  be  AaalHlanl  S^orctary  of 
Encray  for  Nuel«<ar  Ermray;  Thpodorp  J, 
OarrlNh,  of  VIralnta,  to  b«<  Prdtiral  InMpoctor 
of  the  Alaska  Natural  Qa*  Tranitportatlon 
Syatem;  and  Richard  H.  Franclit,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Preaidenl  of  the  Solar  Energy  and 
Energy  Conservation  Bank. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY,  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION,  AND  GOVERNMENT  PROCESSES 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy,  Nuclear  Prolifera- 
tion, and  Government  Processes,  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
July  30,  1986,  in  order  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  Energy  Innovations,  and 
the  Patent  Process. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SAFETY  FAILURES  AT  DAVIS- 
BESSE 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission received  a  report  reviewing  its 
own  investigation  of  the  June  9,  1985, 
accident  at  the  Davis-Besse  nuclear 
plsuit  near  Toledo,  OH.  As  a  reminder 
of  the  importance  of  this  accident,  I 
note  that  many  experts  regard  it  as 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  meltdown  in 
this  country  since  Three  Mile  Island. 

Clearly  the  Davis-Besse  accident  de- 
mands a  thorough  investigation.  It 
represents  a  major  failure  of  either 
the  risk  assessment  of  nuclear  power 
operations  or  of  the  regulations  de- 
signed to  prevent  accidents  like  this 
one  from  occurring.  Whatever  the 
cause,  we  must  discover  and  deal  with 
the  underlying  problems  leading  to 
the  accident,  not  just  the  results  of 
those  shortfalls. 

Unfortunately,  the  initial  check  of 
the  Davis-Besse  accident  was  hindered 
at  its  inception  from  reaching  an  accu- 
rate assessment  on  the  accident's 
cause— the  incident  investigation  team 
[IIT]  was  directed  not  to  look  for  any 
NRC  responsibility  in  the  accident.  I 
hope  this  strikes  my  colleagues  as  a 
rather  curious  instruction,  one  which 
would  obviously  preclude  finding  a 
cause  of  the  accident  if  it  stemmed 
from  NRC  actions. 

The  original  investigation  was  effec- 
tive in  describing  the  events  that  im- 
mediately preceded  the  accident,  and 
the  extraordinary  steps  operators  on 
the  scene  took  to  prevent  a  meltdown. 
However,  the  investigatory  team- 
composed  of  NRC  personnel— failed  to 
comment  on  the  Important  back- 
ground events  that  allowed  the  acci- 
dent to  occur.  For  example,  it  was  not 
even  noted  that  the  NRC  had  recog- 
nised the  feedwater  pumps  In  queatlon 
were  inadequate,  but  remained  uncor* 
rected  for  7  yeari. 

The  accident  Inveitlgatlon  followup 
released  In  early  June  la  Intended  to 
provide  the  Commlaslon  with  recom- 
mendatlona  to  Improve  NRC  Internal 
procedures  and  licensee  oversight.  But 
while  the  initial  report  had  iU  short- 
falls,  the   review   team   compounded 


these  errors  by  again  concentrating  on 
the  symptoms,  and  missing  the  dis- 
ease. 

Specif icially  the  second  report  did 
not  mention  the  contribution  of  the 
utility  management  to  the  problem, 
nor  did  it  discuss  organizational  quirks 
in  the  NRC  that  resulted  in  years  of 
delay  in  correcting  a  serious,  recog- 
nized problem. 

The  followup  team— under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  NRC  employee— traced  a 
series  of  more  than  25  memos,  re- 
sponses, orders  and  recommendations 
from  the  NRC  and  Toledo  Edison  re- 
lating to  the  pump  system  in  question 
at  Davis-Besse.  Mention  was  even 
made  of  an  NRC  report  which  "noted 
that  staff  review  of  (the  feedwater 
pump)  was  to  be  completed  by  June 
1984— nearly  5  years  after  the  staff  no- 
tified Toledo  Edison  in  July  1979  that 
the  modification  of  the  feedwater 
pump  would  be  required." 

But  after  building  a  strong  case,  the 
team  failed  to  ask  the  obvious  ques- 
tion of  why  the  NRC  was  unable  to  see 
the  changes  made,  or  why  the  utility 
was  able  to  avoid  the  installation  of  an 
auxiliary  pump  for  so  long.  That  is  the 
fundamental  problem  that  led  to  the 
Davis-Besse  accident,  and  the  group 
sent  to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
the  Davis-Besse  investigation  com- 
pletely ignored  it. 

If  there  is  a  clear  example  of  the 
need  for  investigations  of  accidents  at 
nuclear  power  plants  to  be  conducted 
by  an  independent  safety  board,  the 
two  investigations  of  Davis-Besse  pro- 
vide it.  The  NRC  has  been  trying  to 
improve  its  investigations  while  keep- 
ing them  within  the  agency,  but  it's 
like  trying  to  fit  a  square  peg  in  a 
round  hole. 

The  Commission  has  turned  over  the 
followup  report  to  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  NRC  staff.  It  will  be  easy 
for  him  to  accept  its  recommenda- 
tions, but  that  does  not  mean  Con- 
gress should.  We  need  to  take  the  step 
that  has  met  such  resistance  from  the 
NRC  staff  so  far,  and  establish  an  in- 
dependent Safety  Board  for  Investiga- 
tions. None  of  us— Congress,  the 
public,  the  nuclear  industry— benefit 
from  investigations  done  with  eyes 
closed  to  who  is  really  at  fault.* 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleaded  to  Join  as  a  coaponsor  of  8. 
2688,  a  bin  Introduced  by  my  esteemed 
colleague.  Senator  Domknici,  to  make 
permanent  the  White  Kouae  Confer- 
ence on  Small  BuilnoM. 

ThiH  conference  han  proved  to  be  an 
exceptional  forum  for  men  and 
women,  repreaenting  bualnessea  of 
every  description,  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  small  businesses  across 
the  Nation.  Past  conferences  have  pro- 


duced a  wealth  of  legislative  recom- 
mendations, over  two-thirds  of  which 
have  been  enacted.  This  record  of  ac- 
complishment is  outstanding  testimo- 
ny to  the  high  quality  of  the  individ- 
uals involved,  and  to  be  vitality  of  the 
conference  itself. 

Small  businesses  account  for  nearly 
half  of  our  Nation's  private  employ- 
ment, and  are  our  greatest  resource  of 
new  ideas  for  innovative  products  and 
services.  All  businesses,  from  the 
comer  drugstore  to  the  multinational 
'(iblk>oration,  have  started  with  the 
idea  of  a  single  individual.  In  each  and 
every  case,  an  individual  has  poured 
thought,  energy,  and  hard  work  into 
this  endeavor  and  created  a  business. 
With  perseverance,  these  businesses 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  marketplace 
and  together  form  the  American  small 
business  community. 

As  American  businesses  face  increas- 
ing foreign  competition,  survival  in 
the  marketplace  grows  tougher  by  the 
day.  In  order  to  compete,  large  corpo- 
rations retain  legions  of  accountants, 
financial  experts,  managers,  public  re- 
lations specialists,  and  marketing  pro- 
fessionals. The  owners  and  operators 
of  small  businesses  know  no  such 
luxury.  Each  must  act  in  all  of  these 
capacities  simultaneously,  making 
countless  decisions  affecting  every 
facet  of  operations.  Yet  small  busi- 
nesses continue  to  form  the  core  of  a 
strong  and  vital  marketplace,  accoimt- 
ing  for  over  two-thirds  of  new  jobs  in 
this  country  each  year.  Unmatched  in 
flexibility,  efficiency,  and  tenacity, 
America's  small  businesses  are,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  the  backbone  of  our 
economy. 

Small  businesses  cannot  afford 
armies  of  lobbyists  to  assault  the  Cap- 
itol. The  men  and  women  who  have 
created  and  manage  our  small  busi- 
nesses imderstand  their  problems  best, 
and  are  their  own  most  eloquent  advo- 
cates. They  are  a  diverse  community, 
15  million  businesses  strong.  However, 
this  great  diversity  of  interests  com- 
peting for  a  willing  ear  in  Washington 
makes  it  difficult  for  any  single  voice 
to  be  heard.  The  White  House  Confer- 
ence allows  small  businesses  to  speak 
with  one  voice,  a  voice  which  has  pro- 
duced a  multitude  of  initiatives  result- 
ing in  changes  beneficial  to  our  econo- 
my. This  conference  gives  these  men 
and  women  the  opportunity  to  tell  leg- 
islators firsthand  what  is  needed  to  en- 
courage growth  in  the  small  business 
sector,  and  how  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  entrepreneurial  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  BualneiM  ha«  In 
the  pait  been  organised  on  an  ad  hoc 
baiU.  Thli  bill  calla  on  the  Preildent 
to  hold  a  White  House  Conferetwe  on 
Small  Buaineas  once  each  Presidential 
term.  Hopefully,  we  will  create  an  in- 
stitution which  will  give  this  Nation's 
small  business  men  and  women  a  voice 
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in  public  policy  commensurate  with 
their  contribution  to  our  economy.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  legislation.* 


ALCOHOL  ABUSE  IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  In  Oc- 
tober of  1985,  the  American  Assembly 
held  its  Western  Regional  Conference 
on  public  policies  affecting  alcoholism 
and  alcohol-related  problems.  This 
group  of  71  men  and  women  included 
people  from  Government,  Medicine, 
the  clergy,  and  the  alcohol  beverage 
industry.  They  reached  a  consensus  on 
a  variety  of  issues  and  have  published 
a  report  containing  numerous  recom- 
mendations on  how  to  deal  with  the 
national  tragedy  of  alcoholism. 

The  report  shows  that  just  as  alco- 
holism is  a  problem  for  all  sectors  of 
society,  so  is  preventing  alcoholism 
the  responsibility  of  all  sectors  of  soci- 
ety. It  recommends  that  the  public  be 
warned  as  to  the  danger  of  alcohol, 
through  warning  labels  on  alcoholic 
beverages,  as  well  as  public  service  an- 
nouncements on  television.  In  addi- 
tion, it  suggests  that  we  carefully  scru- 
tinize the  way  alcohol  consumption  is 
portrayed  in  television  programs, 
movies,  and  advertising. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
findings  of  this  report.  Alcohol  abuse 
costs  our  society— in  dollars,  in  lost 
lives,  in  reduced  productivity.  While 
opinions  may  vary  on  what  specific 
steps  should  be  taken,  the  theme  of 
this  report  is  that  all  groups,  private 
and  public,  must  come  together  to 
fight  this  disease  that  plagues  Amer- 
ica. 

I  ask  that  the  complete  text  of  this 
report  be  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record. 

The  report  follows: 

Bold  New  Initiatives  in  Alcohol  Policy 
[Preface] 

On  October  3,  1985.  71  men  and  women 
drawn  from  government,  medicine,  business, 
academia.  law.  the  clergy,  the  alcoholic  bev- 
erage industries,  foundations,  and  voluntary 
associations  gathered  at  the  Mt.  Alvemo 
Center  in  Redwood  City,  California,  for  the 
Western  Regional  American  Assembly  on 
Public  Policies  Affecting  Alcoholism  and  Al- 
cohol-Related Problems.  For  three  days,  the 
participants  discussed  issues  of  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol-re- 
lated problems  as  well  as  relevant  economic, 
political,  legal,  and  societal  policies.  The 
agenda  emphasized  small  group  discussions 
as  a  means  to  build  consensus. 

James  F.  Mosher.  J.D..  who  has  a  joint  ap- 
pointment as  Associate  Director  for  Policy 
Studies  at  the  Prevention  Research  Center 
of  the  Pacific  Institute  for  Research  and 
Evaluation  and  Associate  Director  of  the 
Trauma  Foundation,  served  as  Director  of 
the  Assembly.  Participants  prepared  for  the 
Assembly  by  reading  the  American  Assem- 
bly publication  entitled  Alcoholism  and  Re- 
lated Problems:  Issues  for  the  American 
Public,  Louis  Jolyon  West.  M.D.,  editor, 
published  in  1984  by  Prentice-Hall. 

Lawrence  M.  Wallack,  Dr.  P.H..  the  Hon- 
orable John  Van  de  Kamp,  Attorney  Gener- 


al of  California,  and  the  Honorable  George 
Miller.  United  States  Congressman  and 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth  and  Families,  delivered  keynote 
addresses.  Donald  Ian  Macdonald.  M.D.. 
Robert  G.  Niven,  M.D..  Richard  P.  Lindsay. 
Ph.D..  and  Richard  Weber  addressed  re- 
marks to  the  Assembly  as  part  of  plenary 
panel  discussions  following  the  keynote  ad- 
dresses. Florette  W.  Pomeroy.  Max  A. 
Schneider.  M.D..  C.A.C..  and  George  Dorsey 
presented  a  panel  entitled  "On  Recovery." 
which  was  introduced  by  Thomas  P.  Pike. 

On  October  6.  1985.  following  the  small 
group  discussions,  the  participants  met  in  a 
plenary  session  chaired  by  Philip  R.  Lee, 
M.D.,  Director,  University  of  California  at 
San  Francisco  Institute  for  Health  Policy 
Studies.  That  plenary  session  reached  con- 
sensus on  the  issues  and  produced  this 
Report,  which  contains  both  assessments 
and  recommendations.  Not  all  participants 
expressed  agreement  on  each  recommenda- 
tion: indeed,  some  participants  expressed 
strong  disagreement  in  some  cases.  Never- 
theless, as  in  every  American  Assembly,  this 
Report  represents  a  consensus  of  the  par- 
ticipants' deliberations. 

The  sponsors  and  cosponsors  of  this  As- 
sembly have  taken  no  stands  on  the  subjects 
that  were  presented  for  public  discussion. 
The  participants  spoke  for  themselves 
rather  than  for  the  institutions  with  which 
they  are  affiliated. 

James  F.  Mosher. 
Prevention  Research  Center.  Pacific  In- 
stitute for  Research  and  Evaluation. 
Trauma  Foundation. 

Final  Report  or  the  Western  Regional 
American  Assembly  on  Public  Policies 
Affecting  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol-Re- 
lated Problems 

Following  three  days  of  intensive  delibera- 
tion and  discussion,  participants  in  the 
Western  Regional  American  Assembly  on 
Public  Policies  Affecting  Alcoholism  and  Al- 
cohol-Related Problems,  at  the  Mt.  Alvemo 
Conference  Center,  Redwood  City.  Califor- 
nia, October  3-6.  1985.  reviewed  as  a  group 
the  following  statement.  While  this  state- 
ment represents  general  agreement,  no  one 
was  asked  to  sign  it  and  not  every  partici- 
pant necessarily  subscribed  to  every  conclu- 
sion or  recommendation. 
preamble 
Alcoholism  and  alcohol-related  problems 
impact  significantly  on  health,  safety  and 
the  quality  of  life.  The  costs  are  enormous, 
the  damage  widespread,  the  suffering 
severe,  the  magnitude  growing  and  the  con- 
sequences incalculable. 

The  background  of  relevant  facts  reviewed 
by  the  group  in  its  deliberations  included  es- 
timates that  alcohol-related  problems:  (1) 
cost  the  United  States  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion a  year;  (2)  are  responsible  for  20  per- 
cent of  the  national  expenditure  for  hospi- 
tal care;  (3)  cause  the  birth  of  a  great  many 
disabled  children  every  year;  (4)  are  in- 
volved in  more  than  a  third  of  our  suicides, 
half  of  fatal  highway  accidents,  the  majori- 
ty of  homicides  and  other  violent  crimes 
and  of  deaths  by  drowning,  falls  and  fire;  (5) 
contribute  to  a  majority  of  child  abuse,  do- 
mestic and  family  violence  episodes;  and  (6) 
are  associated  with  the  deaths  of  up  to 
200,000  Americans  a  year. 

Alcoholics  are  still  widely  stigmatized; 
there  is  insufficient  public  awareness  of  the 
facts  about  alcoholism  as  a  disease  and  that 
it  responds  to  treatment  in  a  significant 
number  of  cases,  with  subsequent  reduction 
of  health  care  costs:  prevention  and  treat- 


ment programs  lack  adequate  funds;  and  re- 
search in  the  field  does  not  receive  appro- 
priate support. 

Clearly,  bold  new  initiatives  are  needed 
for  the  formulation  of  improved  public 
policy  on  alcohol  problems  in  America  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

PREVENTION  POLICY 

General  principles 

Alcoholism  and  alcohol-related  problems 
take  place  in  a  context  of  cultural,  social, 
and  physical  settings,  which  constitute  the 
drinking  environment.  The  major  thrust  of 
prevention  programs  should  be  on  these  en- 
vironmental factors  and  their  interaction 
with  individual  behavior. 

In  this  context,  prevention  policies 
should: 

( 1 )  focus  on  the  disease  of  alcoholism  and 
other  problems  associated  with  alcohol  con- 
sumption (such  as  driving  under  the  influ- 
ence, fetal  alcohol  effects,  family  disruption 
and  violence,  and  other  trauma); 

(2)  discourage  the  detrimental  uses  of  al- 
cohol; and 

(3)  reinforce  values  which  support  both 
abstinence  and  moderation  in  drinking. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  high  risk 
drinking  settings,  to  the  manner  in  which 
alcohol  is  made  available,  and  to  the  poten- 
tial use  of  technological  measures  which 
may  reduce  alcohol-related  trauma  (see 
Legal.  Political,  and  Economic  Policy, 
below). 

Prevention  policies  should  also  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs,  problems,  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds,  and  circumstances  of 
particular  subgroups  with  a  high  risk  of  de- 
veloping alcoholism  or  alcohol-related  prob- 
lems, such  as  children  of  alcoholics.  Of  pri- 
mary concern  is  the  development  of  a  social 
climate  that  discourages  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  among  children  and  youth.  This 
concern  should  permeate  all  segments  of  so- 
ciety, including  peer  groups,  families, 
schools,  media,  business,  communities,  gov- 
ernment institutions,  etc.  This  social  norm 
should  be  reinforced  through  a  wide  variety 
of  health  promotion  and  prevention  poli- 
cies. 

Prevention  policies  should  be  designed  to 
address  the  causes  of  factors  leading  to  alco- 
holism and  alcohol-related  problems.  As 
such,  they  represent  our  best  hope  for  re- 
ducing the  incidence  and  severity  of  these 
problems.  Prevention  should  therefore  be 
given  a  much  higher  priority  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  policymakers  than  in  the 
past. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Prevention  education 
(1)  Public  policies  affecting  educational 
programs  are  an  important  component  of  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  prevention 
of  alcoholism  and  alcohol-related  problems. 
Such  policies  should: 

a.  utilize  a  broad-based  approach  that  co- 
ordinates diverse  resources  of  a  community, 
including  families,  schools,  religious  groups, 
voluntary  associations,  industry  (including 
the  alcoholic  beverage  industries)  and  media 
(electronic,  outdoors,  print  and  point  of 
sale); 

b.  target  both  special  populations  at  risk 
and  the  public  at  large; 

c.  include  programs  which  target  profes- 
sional and  occupational  groups,  such  as  leg- 
islators, health-care  providers,  school  princi- 
pals, teachers,  and  alcohol  servers; 

d.  be  integrated  with  other  prevention 
policies  and  strategies,  taking  into  account 
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images  in  media,  advertising  and  entertain- 
ment; and 

e.  be  based  on  existing  and  new  research, 
developing  more  clarity  and  accuracy  in 
educational  messages. 

(2)  Thorough  and  rigorous  evaluation  of 
education  programs  should  be  a  high  priori- 
ty to  insure  that  programs  have  maximum 
relevance  to  and  effect  on,  targeted  groups. 

Warning  labels 

It  is  imptortant  that  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture,  marketing,  distribution  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  inform  the  public 
about  the  contents  of  such  products  and  the 
potentially  adverse  consequences  of  alcohol 
consumption. 

(3)  All  alcoholic  beverage  containers  and 
packaging  should  have  mandatory  labelling 
which  discloses  alcohol  content. 

(4)  All  alcoholic  beverage  containers  and 
packaging  should  have  maindatory  labelling 
which  discloses  all  other  ingredients,  includ- 
ing additives  and  preservatives. 

(5)  All  alcoholic  beverage  containers, 
packaging  and  advertising  should  have  man- 
datory rotating  public  health  warning 
labels.  These  rotating  warnings  should  be 
prominent  and  specific  and  should  include 
information  regarding  such  facts  as:  alcohol 
is  a  drug  and  is  potentially  addicting;  alco- 
hol impairs  one's  ability  to  drive  or  operate 
equipment;  alcohol  should  not  be  consumed 
in  combination  with  other  sedative  or  de- 
pressant drugs;  and  alcohol  is  dangerous  to 
unborn  children  and  should  not  be  con- 
sumed during  pregnancy. 

(6)  The  exercise  of  primary  regulatory  au- 
thority over  the  content,  labelling,  advertis- 
ing and  other  consumer  health  and  safety 
issues  should  be  vested  in  a  public  health 
agency,  such  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

Media  portrayal  of  alcohol  consumption, 
alcoholism  and  alcohol- related  problems 

(7)  Those  segments  of  the  entertainment 
and  media  industries  that  have  taken  strides 
to  provide  accurate  portrayals  of  alcohol 
consumption  should  be  commended.  These 
industries  are  encouraged  to  take  further 
steps  in  this  direction.  Specifically: 

a.  Formal  recognition  of  the  entertain- 
ment and  media  industries'  voluntary  ef- 
forts should  be  made  by  government  agen- 
cies and  privat  •  organizations; 

b.  The  indLstries  need  to  have  on-going 
self-monitoring  of  scripts; 

c.  Research  organizations  need  to  continu- 
ously update  the  monitoring  of  movies  and 
television  programs  and  give  feedback  to  in- 
dustry through  cooperative  consultation; 

d.  More  emphasis  is  now  needed  on  specif- 
ic adverse  consequences  of  alcohol  consump- 
tion—e.g.  drinking  under  stress,  drinking 
while  pregnant,  drinking  and  driving— and 
on  the  relationship  of  alcohol  consumption 
to  social  issues  such  as  injuries,  child  abuse, 
rape,  battering,  incest,  and  other  crimes. 

Alcoholic  beverage  advertising 
Most  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  pro- 
motes an  image  of  alcohol  that  contradicts 
accurate  health  information  regarding  the 
adverse  consequences  of  consumption.  As 
such  they  hinder  prevention  and  education 
programs.  In  addition,  current  advertising 
practices  may  contribute  to  higher  levels  of 
consumption  and  alcohol-related  problems 
in  society.  Specific  recommendations  to  ad- 
dress this  issue  include: 

(8)  An  equivalent  broadcasting  time  provi- 
sion requiring  broadcasters  and  cable  com- 
panies to  make  available  without  charge  a 
significant  amount  of  broadcast  time  for 
public  health  and  safety  counter  advertise- 


ments regarding  alcohol  effects  should  be 
enacted. 

(9)  Current  statutory  and  regulatory  au- 
thority should  be  exercised  to  eliminate  al- 
cohol advertising  in  all  media  that  associ- 
ates potentially  hazardous  activity  with  al- 
cohol, uses  sexually-oriented  messages,  uses 
celebrities,  particularly  those  attractive  to 
youth,  and  associates  alcohol  and  sports. 

(10)  Continued  voluntary  efforts  by  the 
alcoholic  beverage  industries  to  promote 
more  responsible  advertising  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

(11)  As  a  matter  of  public  policy  govern- 
ment agencies  should  not  sell  advertising 
space  (e.g.,  on  military  bases  and  on  public 
transit)  for  the  promotion  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. 

(12)  College  and  university  settings  are 
subject  to  heavy  advertising  and  promotion 
activities.  All  states  should  adopt  laws  ban- 
ning advertising  and  other  promotional  ac- 
tivities by  the  alcoholic  beverage  industries 
on  campus. 

Safety  modification  to  prevent  alcohol- 
related  trauma 

There  is  a  significant  correlation  between 
alcohol  intoxication  and  the  incidence  of 
traumatic  deaths  and  injuries,  particularly 
among  youth.  This  provides  an  opportunity 
for  coalition  building  among  a  broad  range 
of  groups  involved  in  alcohol-related  issues 
with  groups  in  the  injury  prevention  field. 

The  following  safety  modifications  in  the 
physical  environment,  among  others,  are 
recommended  as  one  means  to  significantly 
reduce  alcohol-related  traumatic  deaths  and 
injuries: 

( 13)  Mandate  seatbelt  use  in  all  states. 

(14)  Mandate  automobiles  produced  in 
1989  and  after  be  equipped  with  airbags. 

Research 

(15)  The  major  focus  of  prevention  re- 
search should  be  on: 

a.  factors  affecting  social  beliefs,  attitudes 
and  values  regarding  alcohol  use; 

b.  factors  promoting  health,  and  accurate 
assessments  of  the  impact  of  alcohol-related 
problems  in  society. 

TREATMENT  POLICY 

Ti/pes  of  treatment  services 
People  reach  recovery  by  different  paths. 
Treatment  services  should  be  targeted  to 
the  individual  in  relationship  to  ethnic,  cul- 
tural, family,  social  suppport  systems  and 
other  environmental  factors.  People  may  re- 
spond to  treatment  from  those  with  similar 
backgrounds.  Treatment  should  be  consist- 
ent with  the  stage  of  the  disease,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  chronicity  of  the  disease  and 
adherence  to  the  continuum  of  care  princi- 
ple. Special  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to 
lower  cost  alternatives  and  polydrug  use. 

There  are  subpopulations  at  high  risk  of 
becoming  or  who  are  already  in  various 
stages  of  alcohol  dependency,  such  as  chil- 
dren of  alcoholics.  There  is  also  a  need  to 
recognize  that  all  individuals  are  at  risk. 
Recom.mendations 

(1)  Communities  should  create  an  appro- 
priate mix  of  treatment  opportunities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  population.  A 
matrix  of  services  must  include  the  full 
spectrum  of  clinical  and  nonclinical  services. 

(2)  In  both  clinical  and  nonclinical  treat- 
ment settings,  the  AA  and  other  self-help 
principles  of  recovery  have  value  and  should 
be  used. 

(3)  Communities  should  ensure  individuals 
requiring  treatment  are  adequately  evaluat- 
ed and  referred  to  the  appropriate  treat- 
ment. 


Training  and  credentiaiing 

(4)  Training  and  credentiaiing  must  be  de- 
veloped. Certificates  of  competency  and  re- 
certification  need  to  be  adopted  for  both 
clinical  and  nonclinical  providers. 

(5)  Health  professionals  in  the  treatment 
of  alcoholics  should  develop  statements  and 
strategies  to  promote  high  ethics,  standarcis, 
and  competency.  Peer  evaluation,  quality  as- 
surance, and  continuing  education  are  also 
needed. 

(6)  Education  of  major  gatekeepers  (e.g., 
educators,  social  service  and  health  workers, 
criminal  justice  personnel)  is  essential  in 
order  to  develop  a  firm  support  for  early 
identification.  Intervention,  referral  and 
treatment.  Medical  schools  should  include 
the  disease  of  alcoholism  as  a  mandated 
course  of  study  rather  than  as  an  elective, 
as  is  currently  the  case. 

Insurance  coverage  for  alcoholism  services 
A  major  focus  should  be  placed  on  assur- 
ing availability  of  broadened  insurance  (av- 
erages. 

(7)  Insurance  policies  should  recognize 
that: 

a.  adequate  insurance  coverage  will  signifi- 
cantly increase  possibilities  for  early  inter- 
vention: 

b.  early  intervention  will  result  in  reduc- 
ing alcohol-related  health  problems  and 
lowering  costs  for  same. 

(8)  Adequate  health  insurance  coverage 
should: 

a.  cover  treatment  in  Iwth  clinical  and 
nonclinical  settings; 

b.  recognize  the  primary  and  chronic 
nature  of  the  disease: 

c.  recognize  the  availability  of  alternative 
treatment  modalities; 

d.  provide  for  on-going  monitoring  to  pre- 
vent abuses  by  clinical  and  non-clinical  pro- 
viders. 

(9)  The  financing  and  provision  of  alco- 
holism services  should  include  the  prosi>ec- 
tive  pay  system  model  (i.e.,  capitation)  as 
well  as  the  fee-for-service  model  and  encour- 
age providers  to  furnish  prevention  and 
early  treatment  services  and  effective  long 
term  care. 

(10)  Three  distinct  categories  (alcohol, 
other  drugs,  and  alcohol  and  other  drugs  in 
combination)  should  be  recognized  for  pur- 
poses of  funding  and  data  collection  by  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Agency  (HCFA) 
which  administers  federal  entitlement  pro- 
grams. 

(11)  Entitlement  for  reimbursement  for 
alcoholism  services  should  be  included, 
under  appropriate  guidelines,  under  Medic- 
aid and  other  entitlement  programs. 

(12)  Eligibility  for  reimbursement  should 
be  expanded  to  include  a  broader  mix  of 
non-physician  service  providers,  subject  to 
adequate  certification  and  other  quality  as- 
surance standards. 

(13)  The  disease  of  alcoholism  should  be 
included  in  the  ICD-10  category  of  diseases 
in  1990.  i.e.,  in  non-pyschiatric  as  well  as 
psychiatric  (DSM-III)  standards  for  diagno- 
sis and  treatment. 

(14)  Private  insurance  carriers  should  be 
legally  mandated  to  offer  suitable  coverage 
for  alcoholism  as  a  part  of  their  mainstream 
medical  insurance  coverage. 

Decriminalisation  of  public  drunkenness 
In  the  last  fifteen  years,  over  thirty  states 
have  adopted  versions  of  the  Uniform  Alcol- 
holism  Intoxication  and  Treatment  Act  de- 
criminalizing public  drunkenness.  The  de- 
sired outcome  of  this  action  includes  the  re- 
duced burden  upon  police,  court  and  correc- 
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tional  resources  by  public  inebriates  and  the 
provision  of  more  humane  and  cost  effective 
treatment  services  for  their  disease. 

While  these  results  have  been  achieved  in 
part  In  jurisdiction  with  decriminalization 
laws,  additional  actions  are  needed.  Recidi- 
vism rates  need  to  be  reduced  more  effec- 
tively, available  resources  need  to  be  utilized 
more  efficiently,  and  the  original  expecta- 
tions of  the  Uniform  Alcoholism  Intoxica- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  need  to  be  fulfilled. 

(15)  States  which  continue  to  arrest  and 
recycle  public  alcoholics  through  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  should  enact  decriminal- 
ization laws. 

(16)  To  offset  the  inappropriate  burden- 
ing of  scarce  alcoholism  treatment  re- 
sources, alcohol  funding  should  not  t>e 
solely  responsible  for  the  broad  spectrum  of 
housing,  physical  and  mental  health  and 
other  vitally  needed  public  inebriate  serv- 
ices. 

(17)  There  should  be  expanded  utilization 
of  civilian  pick-up  as  a  more  appropriate 
and  less  expensive  alternative  to  initial 
police  involvement. 

(18)  Individual  needs  should  be  better 
"triaged"  at  the  time  of  pick-up,  with  appro- 
priate referral  to  acute  medictil  services,  in- 
expensive "sobering  up"  centers,  social 
mcxlel  detoxification  centers,  or  other  ap- 
propriate social  services. 

(19)  The  full  continuum-of-care  principle 
should  apply  to  each  individual  client  and 
responsibility  for  care  should  not  end  with 
detoxification.  The  continuum  of  care  must 
include  close  coordination  with  other  health 
care  and  social  service  agencies  and  provide 
suitable  linkages  for  housing,  employment, 
and  other  physical  or  mental  health  serv- 
ices, etc. 

(20)  Funding  of  public  inebriate  service  is 
a  multiple  responsibility  and  ought  to  in- 
volve at  least  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  physi- 
cal and  mental  health,  housing,  employ- 
ment, law  enforcement,  and  criminal  justice 
resources. 

Research 

(21)  Because  of  the  interface  between 
treatment  and  the  body  of  knowledge  re- 
garding the  disease,  expanded  basic  re- 
search is  needed. 

(22)  A  high  priority  must  be  placed  on  in- 
dependent research  regarding  treatment 
outcomes  and  treatment  evaluation  method- 
ology. 

LECAl.,  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Tax  policy 

(1)  The  failure  to  increase  federal  excise 
taxes  on  beer  and  wine  since  1951  and  the 
failure  to  index  the  rate  of  tax  on  all  alco- 
holic beverages  to  inflation  has  resulted  in  a 
decline  of  price  relative  to  other  beverages 
such  as  soft  drinks.  Drinking  practices  of 
the  American  public,  particularly  young 
people,  may  have  changed  to  more  harmful 
consumption  patterns.  To  correct  this  situa- 
tion, federal  and  state  alcoholic  excise  taxes 
should  be  equalized  to  the  level  of  the  tax 
on  distilled  spirits,  indexed  to  future  infla- 
tion, and  significantly  increased.  All  three 
actions  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  alco- 
hol consumption  as  well  as  generate  needed 
government  revenues. 

(2)  Federal  and  state  income  tax  deduc- 
tions for  business  expenditures  related  to 
the  purchase  of  alcoholic  beverages  should 
be  eliminated. 

Regulation  of  alcohol  availability 
It  is  important  to  enact  appropriate  stat- 
utes,  regulations   and   restrictions   on   the 
availability  of  alcoholic  beverages  based  on 


age.  geographic  location,  and  server  prac- 
tices. 

(3)  A  growing  number  of  states  have 
adopted  a  minimum  drinking  and  selling  age 
of  21  years.  Other  states  should  adopt  a 
similar  standard,  and  all  states  should  vigor- 
ously enforce  this  standard.  In  addition,  the 
federal  government  should  establish  and  en- 
force a  similar  standard  on  all  military  bases 
and  other  federal  lands. 

(4)  Retail  establishments  serving  alcoholic 
beverages  to  minors  or  to  intoxicated  per- 
sons should  be  held  liable  for  injuries 
caused  to  third  parties.  "Dram  Shop"  Acts 
establishing  this  principle  of  liability  should 
be  enacted  in  all  states.  To  the  extent  possi- 
ble, the  provisions  of  the  Model  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Retail  Licensee  Liability  Act  of 
1985  drafted  by  the  Prevention  Research 
Group  should  be  followed.  Incentives  should 
be  included  for  server  and  manager  training 
and  for  other  aspects  of  responsible  com- 
mercial practices,  particularly  those  which 
do  not  over-promote  consumption  through 
"2-for-l."  "happy  hours"  and  similar  prac- 
tices. 

(5)  The  primary  responsibility  of  State  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  agencies  should  be 
to  protect  the  public  health.  Staff  levels 
should  be  adequate  to  discharge  this  respon- 
sibility, and  staff  should  be  trained  in  the 
practical  application  of  these  public  health 
functions. 

(6)  All  new  and  renewal  applications  for 
retail  outlets  should  be  subject  to  mandato- 
ry "environmental  impact"  analyses,  public 
hearings  and  administrative  approvals. 
States  should  set  the  minimum  standards 
and  local  communities  should  have  primary 
responsibility  for  applying  such  standards. 
The  standards  should  require  responsible 
business  policies  affecting  the  service  of  al- 
coholic beverages  and  should  review  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  location  of  the 
outlet  on  the  surrounding  community. 

(7)  Additional  resources  should  be  allocat- 
ed, both  to  state  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
agencies,  and  to  local  communities  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  better  enforce  laws 
governing  licensed  retail  outlets  selling  alco- 
holic beverages  (e.g.,  service  to  minors  and 
to  intoxicated  persons,  noise,  traffic,  litter, 
etc.). 

(8)  Gasoline  stations  and  convenience 
stores  should  not  be  licensed  for  sale  of  al- 
coholic beverages,  and  special  regulations 
should  be  developed  for  the  service  of  alco- 
holic beverages  at  mass  events. 

(9)  Server  and  management  training  re- 
garding responsible  service  of  alcohol 
should  be  mandated  by  law. 

Drinking  and  driving 
It  is  essential  that  the  public  perceive 
drinking  and  driving  as  having  definite 
risks.  Therefore  the  penalties  for  drinking 
and  driving  must  be  clear,  uniform  and  have 
swift  application.  Specific  recommendations 
are: 

(10)  lower  nationwide  the  BAC  for  "per 
se"  to  .05  gm/dl  and  establish  categories  for 
high  risk  groups  (such  as  minors)  requiring 
.00  BAC  gm/dl: 

(11)  provide  for  the  administrative  revoca- 
tion of  licenses  in  all  per  se  cases,  with  the 
license  being  surrendered  at  the  arrest 
scene; 

(12)  establish  highway  checkpoints  na- 
tionwide that  are  constitutionally  accepta- 
ble: 

(13)  promote  incentives  for  sober  driving 
by  encouraging  insurance  carriers  to  give  re- 
duced rates  for  non-drinkers. 


Research 


(14)  There  is  general  recognition  that  re- 
search in  legal,  political  and  economic  areas 
has  been  very  limited.  Strong  recommenda- 
tions are  made  to  promote  increased  fund- 
ing for  research,  and  more  'han  25  propos- 
als for  specific  research  undertakings  have 
been  suggested.  Five  of  these  proposals  are 
included  as  examples  of  priority  areas  of 
concern:  a.  studies  of  the  epidemiology  of 
injuries  and  trauma:  b.  studies  of  place  of 
last  drink  before  traffic  crashes  or  DUI  ar- 
rests: c.  research  on  devices  to  prevent  an 
automobile  to  be  started  by  an  alcohol-im- 
paired driver:  d.  research  at  local  level  on 
how  communities  become  concerned  about 
and  take  action  on  alcohol  Lssues;  and  e.  ex- 
perimentation with  different  strategies  for 
preventing  drinking  driving  (e.g.  bumper 
stickers:  impoundment  of  cars). 

SOCIETAL  POLICY 

Promoting  coalitions 

( 1 )  In  order  to  enhance  and  promote  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol-related 
problems,  there  must  be  interaction,  col- 
laboration and  coalition-building  with  many 
groups  outside  of  the  "alcohol"  field.  The 
potential  for  such  coalition  building  can  be 
enhanced  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  all 
individuals  are  at  risk  of  developing  alcohol- 
ism and  being  adversely  affected  by  other 
alcohol-related  problems.  The  following  is  a 
partial  list  of  potential  groups  that  could  be 
approached: 

Families  of  Alcoholics.  Producers  of  Bev- 
erages, Industry  and  Employers,  Law  En- 
forcement Organizations,  Providers  of  Care, 
Victims'  Organizations,  Educators,  Recover- 
ing Community,  Non-Drinkers,  Allied  Pro- 
fessions, Labor,  Insurance  Carriers,  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Systems,  Community  Service 
Clubs.  Injury-Control  Community,  Minority 
Organizations,  Battered  Women  Shelters. 
Hospitality  Industry. 

Health  and  Mental  Health  Organizations, 
Churches,  Community  Coalitions,  National 
Health  Agencies,  Law  Makers.  Military,  Re- 
search Community.  Government  Agencies. 
Nursing  Community.  Media  (News  and  En- 
tertainment), Parent  Groups,  Youth  Coali- 
tions, Medical  Community.  Hospital  Organi- 
zations, Professional  Sports  Organizations. 
Neighborhood  Watch  Organizations.  Phar- 
maceutical Organizations. 

The  most  important  strategy  to  pursue 
with  these  groups  is  to  focus  on  single  spe- 
cific catalytic  issues  and  use  campaign  tech- 
niques that  are  understood  and  accepted. 

Alcoholism  as  a  disease 
There  continues  to  be  public  discussion  on 
the  nature  of  the  disease  of  alcoholism. 
Without  a  common  starting  point,  and 
broad  acceptance  by  society-at-large  of  this 
basic  premise,  we  will  continue  to  be  ham- 
pered in  reducing  the  incidence  and  sevtrity 
of  alcoholism's  occurrence. 
It  is  therefore  recommended  that: 

(2)  The  Delphi  Project,  convened  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  proceed  with 
deliberate  haste  to  develop  medically  and 
scientifically  justifiable  definitions  of  alco- 
holism, alcohol  dependency,  alcohol  misuse, 
and  other  terms  used  to  describe  harmful 
involvement  with  the  drug.  The  results  of 
this  work  need  to  be  incorporated  in  public 
policy  at  all  levels. 

(3)  Public  policy  needs  to  clearly  separate 
alcoholism,  the  bio-chemical  disease,  from 
alcohol-related  problems. 

(4)  Care  providers,  government  agencies, 
national   health  organizations,  and  others 
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concerned  with  alcoholism  and  alcohol-re- 
lated problems  need  to  state  consistently  to 
the  public  that  alcoholism  is  a  disease. 
The  relationship  of  alcohol  policy  to  policy 
on  other  drugs 

(5)  Alcoholism  and  other  alcohol-related 
problems  are  part  of  a  broader  problem  of 
drug  use  in  society.  "Substance  abuse"  is 
not  an  appropriate  term  for  describing  this 
problem.  Public  policy  should  emphasize 
the  unique  differences  as  well  as  the  overlap 
between  alcohol  and  other  drug  use.  For  the 
forseeable  future,  there  are  numerous 
cogent  reasons  for  maintaining  the  categori- 
cally separate  identity  of  prevention  and 
treatment  policies  for  alcohol  and  those  for 
other  drugs,  especially  due  to  the  funda- 
mentally different  legal  framework  govern- 
ing alcohol  and  various  illegal  drugs.  There 
are  other  cogent  reasons,  however,  for  com- 
bining alcohol  and  drugs  in  formulating  and 
implementing  certain  prevention  and  treat- 
ment policies.  Public  policy  should  also  em- 
phasize that  the  alcohol  in  beer,  wine  and 
distilled  spirits  is  the  same  drug. 

77ie  role  of  business  and  industry 
There  are  many  actions  that  all  private 
businesses  should  take  to  prevent  and  treat 
alcoholism  and  alcohol-related  problems,  in- 
cluding: 

(6)  Business  and  industry  should  be  en- 
couraged to  cooperate  in  efforts  to  reduce 
the  incidence  and  severity  of  alcoholism  and 
other  alcohol-related  problems. 

(7)  Business,  industry,  educational  institu- 
tions, professional  associations,  and  govern- 
ments should  provide  Employee  and  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Programs. 

(8)  Alcohol  use  should  be  addressed  in  em- 
ployer health  and  fitness  programs. 

(9)  Employers  should  take  a  leadership 
role  in  developing  policies  regarding  alcohol 
availability  and  consumption  on  their  prem- 
ises and  at  their  functions. 

Implementing  research  agendas 
It  is  imperative  that  a  prioritized  research 
agenda  be  developed  and  that  critical  re- 
search be  funded  and  undertaken. 

(10)  Constant  public  awareness  of  the  dis- 
parity in  funding  for  research  on  alcoholism 
tmd  alcohol-related  problems  vis-a-vis  re- 
search on  other  prevalent  and  fatal  diseases 
is  necessary  along  with  continued  efforts  to 
gain  resources  commensurate  to  the  severity 
of  the  problem. 

(11)  The  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  (NIAAA)  should  ex- 
ercise primary  responsibility  for  research 
leadership,  including  the  development  of 
non-governmental  sources  of  research  fund- 
ing. 

(12)  Research  agendas  should  be  generat- 
ed by  those  working  in  the  alcohol  field  in 
cooperation  with  NIAAA  staff.  Private  fund- 
ing sources,  including  private  foundations 
should  be  actively  recruited  to  help  fund 
the  research  needs  that  are  identified. 

(13)  NIAAA  should  insure  that  all  signifi- 
cant research  findings  are  disseminated  to 
appropriate  policymakers,  policy  advisory 
bodies,  foundations,  and  key  health  care  or- 
ganizations and  professionals. 

Balancing  rights 

(14)  Public  policy  initiatives  that  repre- 
sent balanced  approaches  will  continue  to 
evolve  as  a  result  of  informed  public  debate 
by  a  wide  range  of  interest  groups.  Forums 
to  conduct  this  public  debate  should  contin- 
ue to  t>e  funded  by  public  and  private 
monies. 

(15)  Public  policy  should  emphasize  that 
for  a  significant  segment  of  the  population. 


alcohol  used  appropriately  and  with  cau- 
tion, may  not  be  harmful  or  have  negative 
effects.  Further  policies  should  promote 
healthful  practices,  both  for  those  who 
choose  to  drink  and  for  those  who  choose 
not  to  drink. 
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SPONSORING  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Prevention  Research  Center  (P.R.C.) 
of  the  Pacific  Institute  for  Research  and 
Evaluation  is  a  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tion specializing  in  environmental  approach- 
es to  the  prevention  of  alcohol-related  prob- 
lems. Seven  specific  research  projects  are 
now  being  conducted,  including  studies  of: 
media  portrayals  of  alcoholic  beverage  con- 
sumption; server  intervention:  drinking-drlv- 
ing  among  young  people;  high  school  alco- 
hol policies;  and  legal-regulatory  provisions 
affecting  the  distribution  of  alcoholic  bever- 
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ages.  PRC  is  the  only  national  research 
center  specifically  devoted  to  the  prevention 
of  alcohol-related  problems  and  is  widely  re- 
garded as  the  leading  institute  in  the  field. 

The  Trauma  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  the  prevention  of  in- 
juries, including  those  related  to  excessive 
alcohol  consumption.  It  conducts  numerous 
educational,  research,  and  dissemination 
projects  and  sponsors  a  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ship program  to  train  experts  in  the  field, 
funded  by  the  Pew  Foundation.  Its  activities 
include  the  San  Francisco  Prevention  of  Al- 
cohol-Related Problems  Project,  a  commu- 
nity-based effort  to  develop  innovation  pre- 
vention policies  at  neighborhood  and  city 
levels. 

The  University  of  California  at  San  Fran- 
cisco (U.C.S.F.)  is  a  campus  devoted  to  the 
health  sciences.  With  Schools  of  Dentistry, 
Medicine,  Nursing,  and  Pharmacy,  and  a 
Graduate  Division  focusing  on  the  basic  nat- 
ural, social,  and  behavioral  sciences  relative 
to  health,  it  awards  a  number  of  profession- 
al and  doctoral  degrees  in  health-related 
fields.  The  mission  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Francisco,  is  teaching,  research, 
patient  care,  and  public  service.  It  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  cen- 
ters of  excellence  in  each  of  these  areas. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC.  October  3,  1985. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Pike, 
1475  Circle  Drive. 
San  Marino,  CA. 

Dear  Tom  and  Katherine  Pike:  It  is  with 
a  good  deal  of  regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to 
join  you  and  your  fellow  participants  at  the 
American  Assembly's  Western  Regional 
Conference.  However.  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  personal  appreciation  and  support  to  all 
those  caring  Assembly  members  who  have 
committed  their  considerable  energy  and 
talent  to  the  pressing  task  of  eliminating  al- 
coholism and  alcohol  abuse. 

The  Assembly  has  a  very  real  opportunity 
to  expand  on  its  work  and  to  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  physical  health  and 
emotional  well-being  of  American  families 
by  identifying  policies  which  reduce  genera- 
tional alcohol  problems.  Given  the  com- 
bined history,  experience  and  professional 
ability  of  the  invitees,  I  am  confident  that 
the  high  expectation  which  the  conference 
has  generated  will  not  be  disappointed. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  welcome  opportu- 
nity to  formally  recognize  both  of  you  for 
the  nearly  four  decades  of  service  which  you 
have  so  freely  given  to  the  alcoholism  field. 
By  aggressively  sharing  your  understanding 
of  alcoholism  as  a  treatable  disease,  deserv- 
ing of  compassionate  attention  which 
health  professionals,  policymakers,  and  the 
general  pubic,  you  have  helped  to  greatly 
reduce  the  fear,  ignorance  and  stigma  sur- 
rounding alcoholism.  This  reduction  of  igno- 
rance has  played  a  key  role  in  our  increased 
capacity  to  effectively  reach  and  treat  alco- 
holics and  their  families.  It  was  not  until  we 
recognized  alcoholism  as  a  disease  that  we 
were  able  to  commit  the  weight  of  our  bio- 
logical and  social  sciences  to  its  prevention 
and  treatment.  For  the  part  you  played  in 
that  important  advancement,  you  are  de- 
serving of  our  profound  thanks. 

My  best  wishes  to  all  the  Conference  par- 
ticipants. I  am  certain  that  if  they  are  in- 
formed of  the  rich  tradition  of  social  en- 
lightenment which  exists  in  the  alcoholism 
field,  they  will  be  successful  in  developing 


prevention  solutions  which  effectively  ad- 
dress alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 
Sincerely, 

Orrin  Hatch, 
U.S.  Senator. 

ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  ASSEMBLY 

The  American  Assembly,  which  cospon- 
sors  the  Regional  Assembly  series,  was  es- 
tablished in  1950  by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
and  has  as  its  charter  "to  illuminate  issues 
of  United  States  policy."  Since  its  inception, 
it  has  brought  together  informed  citizens 
with  diverse  backgrounds  and  fields  of  inter- 
est to  develop  a  policy  consensus  on  impor- 
tant issues  of  the  day.  Regional  Assemblies 
on  the  same  subjects  then  are  conducted  in 
following  years  to  reach  additional  consen- 
sus in  the  context  of  regional  concerns. 

Last  year  the  American  Assembly  chose 
the  topic  "Public  Policy  on  Alcohol  Prob- 
lems" for  one  of  its  national  meetings.  On 
April  26-29,  1984.  65  participants  met  for 
the  66th  American  Assembly  at  Arden 
House  in  Harriman,  New  York.  This  Region- 
al Assembly  is  a  follow-up  to  the  national 
meeting,  focusing  particularly  on  action 
agendas  in  alcohol  policy  for  the  Western 
states. 

AMERICAN  assembly  SESSIONS 

All  Assemblies  follow  the  same  procedure. 
The  background  materials  are  sent  to  par- 
ticipants in  advance  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Assembly  meets  in  small  groups  in  plenary 
session  for  four  or  five  lengtny  periods.  All 
groups  use  the  same  agenda.  At  the  close  of 
these  informal  sessions,  participants  adopt  a 
final  report  of  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Each  discussion  group  has  a  discussion 
leader  and  a  rapporteur.  These  participants 
play  an  important  role  in  the  Assembly 
process  not  only  by  helping  each  group 
more  through  the  agenda,  but  also  by  meet- 
ing with  the  Assembly  Director  to  prepare 
the  draft  which  becomes  the  basis  for  the 
final  plenary  session.* 


EXPANDING  U.S. 
MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  Gover- 
nor Blanchard  of  Michigan  released 
yesterday  a  list  of  foreign  companies 
with  plans  to  open  or  expand  manu- 
facturing operations  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  The  expansion  of  oper- 
ations and  the  creation  of  new  jobs  is 
badly  needed  in  our  fight  to  overcome 
the  huge  trade  deficit  that  now  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

One  problem  which  remains  is  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  visas  for  profes- 
sional staffs  of  the  companies  with  op- 
erations in  this  country.  Every  compa- 
ny which  locates  a  facility  in  the 
United  States  must  bring  a  number  of 
top  professional  staff  people  to 
manage  the  project.  The  problem  of 
obtaining  visas  has  grown  in  recent 
years,  and  the  current  issue  of  Federal 
Focus  contains  a  short  article  on  this 
issue. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 


Immigration  Policy— A  Tool  for  Creating 
U.S.  Jobs 

(Brion  Sasaki  and  Michc.el  Volpe) 

Both  a  record  trade  deficit  and  high  for- 
eign imports  threaten  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  jobs.  Although  the  Ad- 
ministration is  taking  an  increasingly  tough- 
er stand  against  unfair  trade  practices  of 
other  nations.  Congress  wants  to  go  even 
further. 

But  an  important  tool  to  improve  our 
trade  position  has  t)een  overlooked— stream- 
lining U.S.  immigration  laws  to  attract  for- 
eign companies  to  build  manufacturing 
plants  here,  eventually  creating  more  jobs 
for  Americans  and  adding  tax  revenues. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice (INS),  working  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Labor  Department,  processes  the 
paperwork  for  foreign  corporate  personnel 
transferred  to  U.S.  operations.  "The  over- 
worked immigration  staffs  must  direct  their 
limited  resources  first  towards  issuing  tour- 
ist and  student  visas,  processing  naturalized 
citizens,  and  restricting  illegal  aliens. 

To  its  credit,  the  INS  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  facilitating  multinational  trans- 
fers and.  in  the  May  21.  1986  Federal  Regis- 
ter, proposed  changes  to  ease  the  entry  of 
key  international  personnel.  It  has  also  in- 
stituted an  experimental  computer  project 
to  speed  visa  processing. 

Separately,  the  House  Judiciary  Suticom- 
mittee  will  hold  hearings  on  legislative  pro- 
posals for  a  special  non-immi(;rant  visa  class 
specifically  for  employees  of  multinational 
businesses. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The  Admin- 
istration and  Congress  shoulc  also  consider: 

(1)  Increasing  the  INS's  processing  fees 
and  using  such  fees  to  offset  increased  INS 
program  costs: 

(2)  Increasing  INS  staffing  and  budget 
levels  to  reflect  the  importance  of  INS  ef- 
forts in  reducing  U.S.  trade  deficits; 

(3)  Lifting  the  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
foreign  business  professionals  allowed  into 
the  U.S.  under  the  "Third  Preference  Cate- 
gory"; and 

(4)  Acting  immediately  in  promulgating 
new  and  streamlined  INS  and  State/Labor 
Department  regulations  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary paperwork  and  delays. 

With  continuing  high  demand  for  foreign 
products,  the  real  question  is  not  whether 
Americans  buy  such  products,  but  where 
they  are  produced.  By  expediting  U.S.  entry 
of  key  foreign  business  personnel,  the  INS 
will  be  a  key  player  in  U.S.  job  creation  and 
economic  development,  while  reducing  reli- 
ance on  imported  goods.* 
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NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN: 
DESERVING  FREEDOM 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  been  endowed  with 
certain  inalienable  rights.  We  tend  to 
take  these  privileges  for  granted,  how- 
ever, and  have  come  to  believe  that  we 
deserve  them. 

Soviet  Jews  Naum  and  Inna  Meiman 
also  deserve  their  freedom.  The  Mei- 
mans  are  an  elderly,  ailing  couple  who 
desperately  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Inna  is  critically  ill  with  cancer  of 
the  spine.  She  is  in  constant  pain,  and 
although  Soviet  doctors  have  per- 
formed four  hazardous  operations,  tae 
tumor  continues  to  grow.  Her  only 
hope  is  that  the  Soviets  will  allow  her 


to  travel  to  the  West  to  obtain  experi- 
mental treatment. 

Naum  is  74  years  old  and  not  in  very 
good  health.  Since  applying  for  an  exit 
visa  over  10  years  ago,  he  has  been 
subjected  to  constant  harassment  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  Naum  was 
forced  to  retire  from  his  position  as  a 
mathematician  and  has  been  com- 
pletely isolated  from  the  scientific 
community. 

In  addition,  the  Meimans'  telephone 
has  been  disconnected  and  much  of 
their  mail  is  confiscated. 

The  Meimans  deserve  to  live  their 
final  years  free  of  pain  and  in  peace.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
grant  the  Meimans  their  freedom  and 
permit  their  emigration  to  Israel.* 


THE  TRADE  DEFICIT:  BUILDING 

A  FAIR  TRADE  SYSTEM 
•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
sightful Revolution-era  British  states- 
man Edmund  Burke  once  noted  that 
"it  is  the  nature  of  all  greatness  not  to 
be  exact,  and  great  trade  will  always 
be  attended  with  considerable  abuses." 
Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
experiencing  trade  abuse  of  monumen- 
tal levels.  It  was  announced  today  that 
our  trade  deficit  increased  23  percent 
in  the  past  6  months  to  a  record  $168 
billion. 

The  United  States  is  a  great  nation 
and  a  great  economic  force  in  the 
world.  But  our  energies,  our  ingenuity, 
our  business  sense  is  being  stifled  by  a 
so-called  free-trade  system  that  is  in 
reality  a  subsidized  trade  system  for 
other  countries. 

It  is  time  we  worked  together  to 
build  a  fair  trade  system,  a  system 
that  will  encourage  the  exporting  of 
American-made  goods  and  American- 
grown  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  speech  by 
a  fellow  Wisconsinite,  Russ  Cleary,  the 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  La  Crosse,  Wl-based  G.  Heile- 
man  Brewing  Co. 

Mr.  Cleary,  correctly,  I  believe,  as- 
serts that  our  current  trade  philoso- 
phy ignores  the  reality  of  what  is  hap- 
pening on  main  street  America— ig- 
nores the  loss  of  thousands  of  manu- 
facturing jobs— ignores  the  crushing 
blows  inflicted  on  our  family  farmers, 
who  have  to  compete  with  imported 
Canadian  potatoes  and  EEC-subsidized 
dairy  products— ignores  the  gutting  of 
the  American  steel  industry,  and  shoe 
industry,  and  electronics  industry,  and 
yes,  brewing  industry. 

The  American  farmer,  the  American 
manufacturer,  and  the  American 
worker  can  compete  against  and  out- 
produce any  other  work  force  on 
Earth.  But  they  can't  compete  against 
foreign  governments,  and  that  is  just 
what  our  current  trade  policy  forces 
them  to  do. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Cleary's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  He  succinctly  and  vividly  lays 
out  the  terrible  impact  of  our  trade 
policies  on  working  America  and 
brings  home  the  point  that  free  trade 
without  fair  trade  is  no  trade  at  all. 
The  speech  follows: 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Russ  Cleary 
There  is  another  problem  that  we  in  Wis- 
consin and  all  industry  in  the  U.S.  are  now 
facing.  It  is  not  a  Wisconsin  problem  but  a 
national  problem  and  has  and  is  negatively 
impacting  many  Wisconsin  industries  and 
agriculture.  I  refer  to  our  massive  trade  def- 
icit which  is  now  over  150  billion  dollars  an- 
nually. The  policy  of  our  current  adminis- 
tration seems  to  ignore  what  is  really  hap- 
pening on  Main  Street,  in  the  factories,  and 
on  the  farms  of  this  Nation.  We  have  been 
grossly  outmaneuvered.  outgunned  and  out- 
negotiated  by  most  of  the  countries  in  the 
world  while  we  cling  to  the  banner  of  "Free 
Trade ".  In  the  past  few  years  I  have  been 
exposed  to  industry  after  industry  that 
finds  itself  being  either  blatantly  prevented 
from  selling  in  foreign  markets  or  simply 
outmaneuvered  by  rhetoric  or  regulatory 
manipulation.  If  we  are  going  to  preserve 
the  manufacturing  base  in  this  country,  we 
have  to  scrap  the  philosophy  of  unilateral 
free  trade  .  .  .  and  adopt  and  live  by  the 
philosophy  of  fair  trade. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  for  each  billion 
dollars  of  trade  deficit,  we  lose  25.000  jobs. 
We  have  lost  millions  of  good  paying  manu- 
facturing jobs  already.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
brewing  industry  of  the  U.S.  After  World 
War  II  we  literally  opened  our  borders  to  all 
of  the  brewers  of  the  world,  encouraging 
them  to  sell  their  products  in  our  country. 
It  seemed  like  a  magnanimous  gesture  and 
it  wasn't  big  dollars.  But  like  so  many  other 
industries,  look  what  happened.  In  1985  our 
industry  alone  suffered  a  trade  deficit  of  600 
million  dollars  .  .  .  that  is.  U.S.  brewers 
exported  50  million  dollars  of  beer  and  we 
as  a  Nation  imported  650  million  dollars 
worth  of  beer.  (That's  a  ratio  of  13  to  1.) 

Why  the  deficit?  Is  it  because  we  can't 
compete?  Is  it  because  foreigners  don't  like 
American  beer  ...  or  is  it  because  Ameri- 
cans prefer  foreign  beer  to  American  beer? 
The  answer  is  a  very  simple  one  .  .  .  The 
American  brewing  industry  is  prevented 
from  selling  any  beer  in  most  countries  of 
the  world  ...  it  is  particularly  true  here 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  For  example, 
we  import  20  times  more  Canadian  beer  into 
the  U.S.  than  American  beers  sold  in 
Canada.  Why?  It  isn't  because  Canadians 
don't  have  a  thirst  for  American  beer,  but  in 
most  provinces  there  is  no  way  for  us  to  sell 
our  beers.  By  the  way.  Canadian  imports 
into  the  United  SUtes  are  up  21.5%  thus  far 
in  1986. 

Mexican  imporU  are  hot.  They  are  up 
73.4%  in  1986  and  we  cannot  sell  one  can  of 
beer  in  Mexico.  This  is  also  true  of  most  of 
our  European  trading  partners. 

We  at  Heileman  can  certainly  understand 
some  of  these  feelings  .  .  .  our  beer  does  not 
have  the  history  and  the  heritage  of  their 
products.  But  certainly  .  .  .  with  a  company 
like  Heileman  with  5  plants  situated  in  the 
Northern  Tier  states  near  Canada  .  .  .  and  2 
plants  in  Texas  and  Arizona  (which  are  less 
than  100  miles  from  the  Mexican  border) 
free  trade  should  work  both  ways. 

I  thought  naively  that  maybe  this  was  a 
problem  of  the  brewing  industry  only.  But  it 
isn't  just  our  problem  .  .  .  it  is  a  problem  for 
most  beverages  in  this  country  ...  it  is  a 


problem  with  farmers  of  this  country  ...  it 
is  a  problem  for  a  large  number  of  manufac- 
tured products.  Collectively.  American  in- 
dustry has  l)een  shabbily  treated  ...  it  has 
been  outmaneuvered  and  ou.negotiated.  We 
have  simply  let  our  Federal  Government 
and  our  State  Department  dictate  a  policy 
that  has  been  detrimental  to  American  in- 
dustry. 

The  House  of  Representatives  just  recent- 
ly overwhelmingly  adopted  a  new  trade  bill 
which  would  empower  and  require  the 
President  to  insist  on  fair  dealing  for  Ameri- 
can industry.  The  response  from  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  threat  of  a  veto.  We  have  lost 
millions  of  jobs  and  we  are  going  to  lose  mil- 
lions more  until  we  wake  up  to  what  is  hap- 
pening on  the  streets  and  farms  and  in  the 
factories  of  this  country. 

Wisconsin  ...  as  can  be  seen  from  every 
auto  license  plate  ...  is  America's  Dairy- 
land ".  Here  in  western  Wisconsin  we  actual- 
ly have  more  dairy  cows  than  we  do  people. 
And  yet  .  .  .  because  of  the  basic  unfairness 
of  our  present  Federal  policy  .  .  .  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  dumps  literally  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  subsidized  surplus  dairy 
products  into  the  United  States  each  year. 
What  is  the  administration's  answer?  "The 
whole  herd  buy-out".  In  other  words  .  .  . 
rather  than  the  government  working  to 
solve  the  problem,  the  people  in  Washing- 
ton have  evidently  decided  to  live  with  and 
ignore  it. 

Lee  lacocca  in  his  book  quoted  a  very 
famous  saying  in  describing  our  current  sit- 
uation .  .  .  What  you  call  a  country  that  ex- 
ports most  of  its  raw  materials  and  imports 
most  of  its  finished  goods.  The  answer  is 
...  "a  colony. "  210  years  ago  we  fought  a 
revolution  because  we  did  not  want  to  be  a 
colony.  We  did  not  want  to  be  forced  to 
export  raw  materials  and  import  finished 
goods  from  England.  In  deference  to  our 
own  Congressman  Steve  Gunderson.  he 
voted  with  the  majority  in  trying  to  get  the 
President  to  wake  up  to  the  serious  current 
situation. 

In  my  6  year  term  on  the  Ninth  District 
Federal  Reserve  Board  I  listened  to  about 
every  argument  that  the  economists  had  to 
offer  on  why  free  trade  is  the  only  answer. 
In  reflecting  back.  I  realize  what  an  incredi- 
ble mistake  we  made— to  see  industry— seg- 
ment by  segment— rooted  from  the  United 
States.  Our  industrial  base  is  er<xling  not 
only  in  Wisconsin  but  in  rhe  entire  Nation 
because  we  don't  have  free  trade  and  what 
we  need  is  fair  trade.  We  currently  have  a 
crisis  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  North- 
west .  .  .  We  have  a  rebellion  of  potato 
farmers  in  the  Northeast  because  they  are 
competing  with  subsidized  Canadian  potato 
farmers  and  they  are  going  out  of  business. 
The  same  thing  has  happened  to  shoes, 
electronics,  textiles,  autos,  etc. 

We  have  a  150  billion  dollar  deficit  that  is 
growing  steadily.  The  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  hasn't  made  a  significant  dent.  The 
question  in  Washington  stiould  \3e  .  .  .  now 
what?  The  answer  should  be  .  .  .  give  Ameri- 
can industry  an  equal  shot  at  competing 
internationally  ...  we  can  compete  if  we 
have  the  chance. 

We  need  to  rethink  where  we  have  been 
.  .  .  Where  we  are  .  .  .  And  where  we  are 
going  .  .  .  before  we  lose  another  million  or 
two  jobs  due  to  the  misguided  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  free  trade  mentality.  U.S.  in- 
dustry can't  win  the  war  with  one  or  both  of 
our  hands  tied  behind  our  l)acks!» 
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NEW  FARM  BELT  CROP: 
INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  representative  of  a  farm  State  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, I  am  very  pleased  to  draw  to  your 
attention  today  an  article  in  the  June 
26  edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 

As  we  all  know,  agriculture  is  facing 
some  tough  times.  Not  only  are  farm- 
ers suffering  but  all  those  who  live  in 
rural  communities  have  also  been  af- 
fected. Agriculture  is  a  wide-reaching 
business.  It  affects  every  business  in 
the  rural  communities  that  depend  on 
it.  The  suppliers,  the  hardware  store, 
the  local  newspaper,  even  cafes,  all 
have  a  stake  in  agriculture.  Over  the 
past  year  we  have  several  times  consid- 
ered legislation  to  help  farmers  in 
these  communities.  However,  recently 
many  farm  communities  have  begun 
to  help  themselves  *  •  •  by  wheeling 
and  dealing  to  attract  industry  to  their 
areas. 

Maquoketa.  lA,  a  community  of 
6,300  is  one  town  which  has  refused  to 
simply  sit  back  and  wait  for  things  to 
improve.  Instead,  the  community 
banded  together  and  has  successfully 
persuaded  three  companies  to  open 
factories  in  their  area. 

How  did  they  do  it?  With  plenty  of 
hard  work  and  determination. 

Maquoketa  storeowners  donated 
more  than  $100,000  to  hire  a  full-time 
business  recruiter  and  the  town  put  to- 
gether an  8-minute  video  to  sell  com- 
panies on  relocating  to  the  area.  In  ad- 
dition. Maquoketa  has  emissaries  who 
go  out  and  recruit  businesses  consider- 
ing expansion  or  relocation.  The  town 
has  also  shown  a  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate with  perspective  industries,  offer- 
ing low  interest  industrial  revenue 
bonds  and  constructing  buildings  for 
manufacturers  to  use  immediately. 

Pulda,  MN,  is  another  town  that  has 
achieved  remarkable  success  with  di- 
versification. Just  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  Pulda,  with  a  population  of  1,308. 
spiraled  into  a  severe  depression  fol- 
lowing the  closing  of  the  town  bank. 
Within  months  six  other  businesses 
had  also  gone  under,  including  the 
town's  drugstore,  coffee  shop,  bakery, 
and  bowling  alley.  In  all,  27  farms  and 
businesses  filed  for  bankruptcy  in 
1985.  But.  refusing  to  admit  defeat  the 
Pulda  Community  Club  launched 
what  has  become  a  very  successful 
effort  to  attract  new  business  to  the 
town. 

As  a  businessman.  I've  always  be- 
lieved that  nothing  can  beat  a  good 
marketing  technique,  some  ingenuity 
and  a  whole  lot  of  persistence. 

This  take-charge  spirit  that  these 
towns  and  many  other  communities 
have  shown  is  to  be  commended  and 
encouraged.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
do  all  they  can  to  support  diversifica- 
tion In  their  State's  troubled  commu- 
nities. 


July  30,  1986 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  26.  19861 

New  Farm  Belt  Crop:  Industry 

(By  Steven  Greenhouse) 

Maquoketa.  Iowa.— This  east  Iowa  com- 
munity Is  sharing  in  the  misery  of  the  farm 
crisis,  but  its  6,300  residents  can  boast  of 
one  thing  that  will  make  other  farm  towns 
envious:  During  the  last  year,  three  compa- 
nies have  decided  to  open  factories  here. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  problems  with  agricul- 
ture at  the  moment."  said  Edward  L.  Tubbs, 
chairman  of  the  Maquoketa  State  Bank. 
"Our  only  chance  to  survive  is  to  diversify." 

Like  hundreds  of  farm  communities 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  MaquokeU 
has  seized  on  diversification  as  the  best  way 
to  weather  this  farm  crisis— and  future  ones. 
With  this  in  mind,  towns  from  North 
Dakota  to  Nebraska  and  Indiana  to  Iowa  are 
straining  not  only  to  attract  out-of-state  in- 
dustry but  also  to  plant  the  seeds  for  home- 
grown industry. 

•The  message  is  getting  across  to  a  lot  of 
people:  diversify  your  economy,"  said 
Rodney  L.  Bates,  director  of  Nebraska's  De- 
partment of  Economic  Development.  "Don't 
doubt  that  anymore,  if  you  want  to  preserve 
your  town." 

stress  on  low  taxes 

Town  after  town  in  the  farm  belt  has 
formed  economic  development  commissions 
to  recruit  industry  by  boasting  of  low  taxes, 
central  location  and  a  dedicated  and  ample 
supply  of  workers,  many  of  them  farmers 
who  lost  their  farms.  Although  rural  econo- 
mists note  that  there  will  not  be  enough 
new  businesses  to  go  around,  they  argue 
that  diversification  can  make  a  significant 
difference  for  hundreds  of  farm  communi- 
ties. 

"Many  towns  were  sitting  fat,  dumb  and 
happy  during  the  farm  tioom  of  the  1970's, 
thinking  they  had  it  made, "  said  Kenneth 
E.  Stone,  a  professor  of  economics  at  Iowa 
State  University.  "But  whats  happened  the 
last  two  years  in  many  communities,  with 
the  epidemic  of  stores  going  out  of  business, 
woke  up  a  lot  of  towns." 

Mark  Drabenstott,  an  economist  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City, 
added:  ""As  mainstream  agriculture  has  gone 
through  its  traumatic  adjustment,  weve 
seen  small  farm  towns  first  try  to  assess 
blame  for  whats  happening  and  then  try  to 
stop  whats  happening.  Now  theyre  finally 
coming  to  grips  with  it  and  are  trying  to 
take  control  of  their  own  destinies." 

Although  a  few  farm  towns  have  had  de- 
velopment commissions  for  years,  that 
number  has  mushroomed  recently— to  more 
than  300  in  Iowa  alone— and  the  recruit- 
ment efforts  have  already  begun  to  pay  off. 

Officials  in  Ellsworth,  a  central  Kansas 
town  of  2,800.  have  persuaded  a  Maryland 
company  to  open  a  50-employee  warehouse 
that  distributes  childrens  toys.  Hastings, 
Neb.,  has  attracted  a  55-employee  plant  that 
produces  ethanol  fuel  from  com,  and  a  pre- 
cision-instruments plant  with  175  workers. 
And  Guttenburg,  a  town  in  northeast  Iowa, 
has  lured  an  electronics  plant  that  employs 
200  and  an  auto  parts  factory  with  25  work- 
ers. 

■"A  fanner  called  me  one  day  and  wanted 
to  know  if  there  were  any  jobs  in  town  for 
his  son.  and  there  weren"t.""  said  Karen  Mer- 
rick, the  Mayor  of  Guttenburg.  "Thats 
when  I  realized  we  had  to  get  involved  in 
economic  development.  If  we  lose  people 
like  that  farmer's  son  to  Chicago  or  Minne- 


apolis, our  economic  problems  will  be  com- 
pounded.'" 

In  Maquoketa.  some  20  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  people  worried  that  the  farm 
crisis  would  cause  the  towns  jobless  rate  to 
soar  over  10  percent  and  cause  retail  sales, 
already  15  percent  below  1979  levels,  to  de- 
teriorate further.  Thus,  residents  of  Maquo- 
keta (pronounced  muh-COKE-et-a)  banded 
together  with  an  almo.st  religious  fervor  to 
focus  on  economic  development. 

Several  dozen  store  owners  donated 
S104.000  to  hire  a  full-time  business  recruit- 
er. The  town  put  together  an  eight-minute 
video  that  tells  companies  why  they  should 
set  up  shop  here.  In  addition,  when  Iowa  au- 
thorities give  leads  to  town  officials  about 
companies  that  want  to  build  or  relocate 
factories,  Maquoketa  stnds  out  emissaries  to 
sell  them  on  this  pastoral,  picture-postcard 
town. 

"We  cant  control  what"s  happening  in 
Washington  regarding  farm  programs  and 
we  cant  control  what"s  happening  with 
farm  exports."  said  Patrick  Callahan,  Ma- 
quoketa's  city  manager.  "All  we  can  try  to 
do  is  attract  industry."' 

So  far  Maquoketa  has  had  more  luck  than 
most.  Two  months  ago.  Chess  Line,  a  Wis- 
consin-based boat  trailer  company,  decided 
to  open  a  factory  here.  A  year  ago.  Hoof  In- 
dustries, a  Chicago-ba.sed  company,  opened 
a  new  50-employee  factory  here  that  makes 
automobile  oil  pumps  And  just  down  the 
street.  Jackson  Industries  recently  opened  a 
car  radiator  parts  plant  that  received  600 
applications  for  26  positions,  most  of  which 
start  at  $5  an  hour. 

"Eastern  Iowa  is  a  depressed  area  right 
now,  and  they're  really  willing  to  deal  to  get 
a  factory  in,"  said  Ronald  Bohn,  manager  of 
the  Jackson  Industries  plant,  a  division  of 
the  New  York-based  Handy  &  Harman. 

Jackson  Industries  and  others  were  at- 
tracted by  Maquoketa's  low-interest  indus- 
trial reynuc  bonds.  (The  use  of  such  bonds 
would  be  restricted  by  the  tax  legislation 
nearing  final  approval  in  Congress.)  An- 
other draw  was  that  Maquoketa  constructed 
several  hangar-like  buildings  for  manufac- 
turers to  use  immediately. 

labor  rORCE  IS  PRAISED 

But  what  persuaded  Addison  Hoof,  presi- 
dent of  Hoof  Industries,  that  Maquoketa 
was  for  him  was  the  quality  of  the  labor 
force.  "The  difference  was  the  attitude  of 
the  people,  the  work  ethic,"  he  said. 

"When  these  people  were  farming,  they 
used  to  work  from  sun-up  to  sun-down  and 
then  milk  the  cows,"'  said  Mr.  Bohn  of  Jack- 
son Industries.  "So  they  have  no  complaints 
about  putting  in  an  eicht-hour  day." 

What  is  more,  after  struggling  for  years  to 
make  ends  meet,  farmers  forced  to  seek 
work  in  factories  appreciate  a  regular  pay- 
check. Fred  Schnipkoweit,  a  muscular  ma- 
chinist at  Hoof  Industries  who  gave  up 
farming  after  20  years,  said.  "Here  I"m  get- 
ting pay  for  my  work,  but  on  my  farm  it 
seemed  like  you  were  paying  out  money 
when  you  worked."" 

Farm  belt  states  are  assisting  the  develop- 
ment efforts  of  their  cowns.  Iowa  pays  half 
the  salaries  of  new  employees  while  they 
are  trained.  Adopting  a  program  similar  to 
those  In  other  states  in  the  region.  Kansas 
has  invested  $10  million  in  a  venture  capital 
company— an  amount  matched  by  that 
state's  bankers— to  help  entrepreneurs  start 
companies.  And  Nebraska  has  financed  a 
Food  Processing  Institute  that  does  re- 
search—and aims  to  create  industrial  jobs— 
in  that  field. 


SOME  ECONOMISTS  CAUTIOUS 


But  some  economists  say  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy for  every  farm  town  to  think  that  at- 
tracting industry  is  the  answer,  particularly 
since  basic  industry  in  America  is  in  a  weak- 
ened condition. 

'"A  lot  of  agricultural  communities  are 
smokestack-chasing,  and  they  are  recogniz- 
ing increasingly  that  this  is  not  a  viable  al- 
ternative for  every  body,"'  said  Rex  Camp- 
bell, a  professor  of  rural  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  "When  something 
comes  along  like  G.M."s  Saturn  project,  ev- 
eryone and  his  dog  goes  after  it.  They  real- 
ize that  there's  only  a  small  possibility  of 
winning  it.""  General  Motors  decided  to 
build  its  $3.5  billion  Saturn  car  plant  in 
Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  last  year  following  a 
seven-month  contest  involving  25  states. 

Recognizing  the  long  odds,  farm  commu- 
nities have  adopted  strategies  other  than 
"smokestack-chasing.""  Several  towns  are 
trying  to  attract  financial  services  compa- 
nies, for  example,  but  they  are  finding  it 
hard  going  because  those  companies  often 
favor  much  larger  communities. 

In  other  towns,  officials  have  concluded 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  try  to  process  food- 
stuffs locally  instead  of  shipping  their  crops 
elsewhere  for  processing.  Many  towns  are 
also  giving  tax  abatements  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  local  entrepreneurs. 

"There  is  an  increased  realization  that 
communities  can  help  themselves  with  some 
leadership  and  some  luck,""  said  Professor 
Campbell  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 

But  some  farm  towns  still  hold  out  little 
hope. 

■"We"re  trying,  everybodys  trying  to  diver- 
sify." said  Virgil  Miller,  Mayor  of  Verdigre, 
Neb.  "But  out  here  we"re  in  a  bad  situation. 
Were  120  miles  from  the  Interstate  and 
that  makes  it  hard  for  getting  materials  in. 
We're  also  far  enough  away  so  that  electrici- 
ty rates  are  higher  here  than  in  bigger 
towns.  There  isn"t  a  heck  of  a  lot  we  can 
do.""* 


CHILDREN  SPEAK  OUT 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly received  copies  of  letters  written  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  by  a 
fourth-grade  class  in  Deerfield,  IL. 
The  students,  who  had  studied  the 
Soviet  Union  in  their  social  studies 
class,  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
more  about  our  democratic  process 
and  economy  through  comparison  and 
contrast  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  year,  the  class  discussed 
the  lack  of  freedom  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  and  others  who  are  not  allowed 
to  leave.  The  children  learned  about 
Mr.  Simon  (Samuel)  Levin,  who  lives 
alone  in  Deerfield,  separated  from  his 
family  because  Soviet  authorities  will 
not  free  his  wife  and  child. 

In  these  letters,  the  children  touch- 
ingly  describe  their  interest  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  their  concerns  about  the 
Levin  family's  plight,  and  their  strong 
feelings  of  what  they  cherish  most- 
peace. 

Children's  pleas  for  freedom  and 
peace  cannot  go  unheeded  for  they 
will  live  with  the  consequences  of  the 
decisions  which  we  are  now  making. 


I  ask  that  the  following  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

The  Gorbachev  Letters 

January  28,  1986. 

Dear  Parents:  I  think  that  teaching  about 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
units  in  the  fourth  grade  curriculum  be- 
cause the  children  have  the  opportunity  to 
leam  more  about  our  democratic  process 
and  economy  through  comparison  and  con- 
trast with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  also  hopeful- 
ly gives  them  a  greater  appreciation  of  what 
we  all  take  for  granted  in  the  United  States. 
This  year,  as  we  discussed  the  lack  of  free- 
dom in  the  U.S.S.R.  the  subject  of  emmigra- 
tion  from  the  U.S.S.R.  came  up.  The  chil- 
dren discussed  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
and  others  who  are  not  allowed  to  leave, 
and  I  asked  how  many  children  knew  that 
there  was  a  man  living  alone  in  Deerfield, 
separated  from  his  family,  because  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  free  his  wife  and 
child.  The  outcome  of  our  discussion  was 
these  letters.  I  don't  think  I  have  to  express 
to  all  of  you  my  feelings  as  I  listened  to 
them,  so  I  wanted  to  share  them  with  you.  I 
think  the  letters  to  Premier  Gorbachev 
speak  for  themselves. 

Coralee  Schwartz. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  My  name  is  Steph- 
anie Kolton  and  I  live  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  am  9  and  a  half  years  old  and 
I'm  in  the  4th  grade.  We  are  studying  about 
Russia  in  school  and  1  like  it  very  much.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  hope  there  is  peace 
between  our  two  countries. 

If  you  know  Mr.  Levin,  the  American  who 
married  a  Russian,  and  had  a  boy,  and  never 
got  to  see  him.  it  would  \ie  nice  to  let  his 
wife  and  child  go  to  America.  Then  the  wife 
and  child  could  move  into  the  same  house 
with  Mr.  Levin.  They  would  be  happy  to 
gether.  Thank  you,  if  you  let  his  wife  and 
kid  go  to  America. 
Sincerely. 

Stephanie  Kolton. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  wish  some  day 
both  governments  can  have  world  peace.  In 
the  U.S.,  I  think  peace  is  the  best  thing  man 
can  have.  Peace  is  a  priceless  commodity  in 
today's  society.  Peace  is  in  a  column  with 
one  other  word— love.  I  wish  you  knew  them 
both.  I'm  ten  years  old,  at  Kipling  School, 
in  Deerfield,  Illinois,  60015,  USA.  Also 
please  free  the  wife  and  chid  of  Mr.  Levin. 
He  would  like  them  free.  Just  think,  if  your 
wife  and  child  were  there  would  you  like  to 
be  together?  If  you  get  this  letter,  please 
write  back. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Bearak. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  am  glad  that  you 
and  Mr.  Reagan  are  meeting  together.  I 
hope  you  and  Mr.  Reagan  get  to  he  very 
good  friends.  I  wish  our  two  countries  could 
be  friends  too  and  not  enemies.  But  I  would 
like  very  much  if  you  could  bring  Mr. 
Levin's  wife  and  son  to  America  and  get 
their  family  back  together. 
Sincerely. 

Megan  Gitles. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  My  name  is  Dawn 
Harrison.  I  live  in  Deerfield,  Illinois,  in  the 
US.  When  I  was  living  in  Skokie,  I  had  a 
neighbor  who  came  from  Russia.  They  said 
some  good  things  about  you.  The  reason 
that  I'm  writing  to  you  is  because  we're 
studying  Russia  in  social  studies.  Russia  is 


the  most  Interesting  country  but  you  have 
your  faults  and  so  does  everyone.  One  day  I 
am  hoping  to  visit  Russia  when  I  get  older, 
but  I  only  am  9  right  now. 
Yours  truly. 

Dawn  Harrison. 

Dear  Premier  Gorbachev:  My  name  is 
Greg  Kestin  and  I  l.ve  in  USA.  We  are 
studying  about  the  USSR  and  I  heard  about 
Mr.  Samuel  Levin.  He  has  a  family  in  the 
USSR  and  he  has  not  seen  them  for  a  long 
time.  It  would  be  nice  if  you  would  let  them 
out  of  the  USSR.  Thank  you. 
Your  friend, 

Greg  Kestin. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  am  in  4th  grade. 
We  heard  a  lot  about  the  USSR  in  school. 
In  the  USA  everybody  has  a  different  stand- 
ard of  living.  I  believe  people  are  happier 
when  they  have  something  to  work  for 
themselves.  Please  give  some  people  capital- 
ism. 

I  heard  of  a  man  called  Mr.  Samuel  Levin. 
He  is  in  the  USA.  His  family  is  in  the  USSR. 
I  know  if  your  family  was  stuck  and  some 
were  out  of  the  USSR,  you  would  want  to  be 
with  them.  Please  let  his  family  go. 
Prom, 

Aaron  Wexler. 

Please  write  back  to  me,  at  845  Brookside 
Lane,     Deerfield,     Illinois    60015,     United 
States.  Also  send  me  any  other  information 
about  your  country. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Marc  Schreier. 

Dear  Premier  Gorbachev:  My  name  is 
David  Schaefer  and  I  am  in  fourth  grade.  I 
live  at  413  Locust  Place,  Deerfield.  Illinois. 

We  are  studying  about  the  Soviet  Union. 
How  many  hours  do  Soviet  kids  go  to 
school?  We  go  to  school  from  8:50  AM  to 
3:10  PM. 

Will  you  let  Samuel  Levin's  family  go 
please?  His  son  and  wife  want  to  be  a  family 
again. 

I  am  a  newspaper  boy  and  deliver  the 
Lerner  Life  paper  once  a  week  to  30  people 
in  Deerfield.  Can  Soviet  boys  deliver  news- 
papers? 
Love, 

David  Schaefer. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  live  in  the  USA.  I 
am  ten  years  old  and  I  live  near  Chicago,  in 
Deerfield,  and  I'm  in  the  fourth  grade.  I 
have  a  family  and  I  know  you  do  too,  be- 
cause rve  seen  them  on  television.  Mr. 
Samuel  Levin  lives  In  Deerfield  also.  He, 
too,  has  a  family,  but  he  hasnt  seen  them 
for  seven  years.  Please  think  how  he  feels 
and  how  about  how  his  wife  and  boy  feel. 
How  would  you  feel  and  how  would  your 
wife  and  children  feel  if  they  hadn't  seen 
you  ever  or  if  you  haven't  seen  your  wife  for 
seven  years?  I  love  my  family  and  I  know 
they  love  me  too.  Please  let  Mrs.  Levin  and 
her  son  go. 

We  are  studying  about  the  Soviet  Union 
in  school.  My  classmates  and  I  are  very  In- 
terested in  the  way  you  and  your  people 
live.  We  would  like  to  leam  more  about 
Russia. 

Mr.  Gorbachev,  I  know  I'm  young,  but  I 
care  about  our  country's  peace  and  rela- 
tions. I  want  our  countries  to  get  along. 
Some  nights  in  bed,  I  cry  because  I'm  afraid 
that  our  countries  will  get  into  a  war  and 
we'll  bomb  each  other.  It's  scary  to  think 
that  our  countries  will  go  up  in  smoke  just 
like  that!  I  get  worried  all  the  time  that  we 
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will  get  bombed  or  something  like  that,  and 
I  don't  understand  why  our  countries  don't 
get  along.  In  the  future,  maybe  our  coun- 
tries will  have  better  relations.  I  hope  so.  I 
want  to  make  peace  and  have  you  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  sign  a  peace  treaty.  Id  do  any- 
thing to  make  it  happen  but .  .  .  there's  not 
much  a  ten  year  old,  fourth  grader  can  do. 
Please  help.  I  will  do  anything  to  have  our 
countries  be  friends.  But  you  and  President 
Reagan  must  make  the  difference.  If  Presi- 
dent Reagan  won't  make  the  first  step 
toward  US/Soviet  relations,  you  can!  Please, 
1  value  my  life  and  you  should  too.  I  don't 
want  my  life  to  be  taken  away  from  me. 
Please  try! 

If  you've  read  this  so  far,  thank  you  for 
all  your  time.  I  know  you're  very  busy. 
Thank  you.  Please  write  back  because  my 
classmates  and  I  would  be  very  excited  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  written  by  you. 
Sincerely, 

A  POtTRTH  GRADE  GIRL. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  Hi!  My  name  is  Ben- 
jamin Campbell.  I  live  at  484  Hermitage 
Drive  in  Deerfield,  Illinois  60015.  I  am  nine 
years  old  and  in  the  fourth  grade.  My  birth- 
day is  on  June  26.  I've  got  two  teachers. 
They  are  Mrs.  Nero,  who  is  my  regular 
teacher,  and  Mrs.  Schwartz,  who  is  my 
Social  Studies  teacher.  We  are  learning 
about  the  USSR  in  social  studies. 

I'm  glad  I  live  in  a  free  country.  I  heard 
on  the  news  about  a  man  named  Levin 
whose  family  would  like  to  leave  Russia.  I 
think  you  should  let  Mr.  Levin's  family 
leave  if  they  want  to.  You  should  have  a 
free  country  like  I  do.  It  is  very  nice. 

I  think  you  have  a  very  interesting  coun- 
try. I  especially  like  the  onion-domed  build- 
ings in  Moscow  where  the  Czars  used  to  live. 
I  would  like  to  visit  you  some  day. 

I  hope  our  countries  can  become  better 
friends. 

Your  American  writer, 

Benjamin  Campbell. 

Dear  Premier  Gorbachev:  My  name  is 
Chad  Solomon.  I  am  a  young  boy  studying 
all  about  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  interested 
in  your  different  cultures.  What  are  some  of 
your  different  ethnic  groups  in  your  coun- 
try? 

When  you  spoke  to  President  Reagan, 
were  the  talks  worthwhile?  I  hope  they 
were,  because  peace  is  so  very  important.  I 
would  enjoy  visiting  your  country  and  meet- 
ing other  children  my  age. 

If  you  have  the  time,  please  write  to  me 
about  your  family  and  where  they  live.  I 
will  write  to  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Chad  Solomon. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  know  a  little 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  I  like  to  wish  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  peace.  There  is  a  man  in  Deerfield,  111. 
His  name  is  Mr.  Levin.  He  is  separated  from 
his  wife  and  son.  If  you  let  them  go  it  would 
mean  a  lot  to  Mr.  Levin.  I  believe  this  will 
increase  trust  between  the  US  and  the 
USSR.  I  think  it  will  lead  to  peace. 
Sincerely, 

YOGO  Tokahashi. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  There  is  a  man 
named  Mr.  Samuel  Levin,  and  he  lives  in 
Deerfield,  like  me.  My  family  and  I  are  very 
happy  together,  but  Mr.  Levin's  family  is 
trapped  in  your  country.  I  would  really  ap- 


preciate it  if  you  let  his  family  go.  Thank 
you  for  taking  some  time  to  read  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Cyndi  N.  Schipfman. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  am  Deedee  Rem- 
ington. I  am  nine  years  old,  in  fourth  grade. 
We  are  studying  about  Russia  and  I'd  like  to 
know  about  the  people  and  what  it's  like 
there.  I  think  you  should  let  Mr.  Levin's 
wife  and  child  out  of  Russia.  How  would  you 
like  it  If  your  wife  and  child  were  stuck  in 
another  country? 

I  have  a  younger  sister  named  Nadine.  We 
fight  a  lot  but  we  always  make  up.  I  under- 
stand that  you  and  Ronald  Reagan  are 
having  some  arguments  like  my  sister  and  I. 
So  why  don't  you  slop  and  make  up.  It's 
easy  if  you  try. 
Prom, 

Deeoee. 

Dear  Premier  Gorbachev:  How  are  you?  I 
hope  you  make  peace  with  President 
Resigan.  We  are  learning  about  the  USSR  in 
school.  There  is  a  man  named  Mr.  Levin  in 
the  United  States.  And  I  wish  his  wife  and 
his  son  could  come  visit  him  just  once. 
Your  friend, 

Carey  Witbred. 

Dear  Premier  Gorbachev:  Hi,  my  name  is 
Marc  Schreier.  I  am  nine  years  old.  I  live  in 
a  house  in  Deerfield,  Illinois.  I  have  a  mom 
named  Ivy;  my  dad's  name  is  Joey.  I  have  a 
brother  and  sister.  Their  names  are  Adam 
and  Lindsey.  I  also  have  a  dog  named  Shan- 
non. She  is  a  collie.  I  also  have  a  pet  lizard.  I 
am  in  fourth  grade  at  Kipling  School.  I  go 
to  gymnastics  and  compete  on  a  team  with 
other  boys  my  age.  I  would  like  to  learn  how 
to  play  the  piano  and  drums  some  day. 

In  social  studies  we  are  studying  about  the 
USSR.  I  think  it's  neat.  I  have  a  couple  of 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Why  don't 
you  have  freedom.  Why  don't  you  have  reli- 
gious freedom?  Why  can't  we  have  peace  be- 
tween our  countries?  Please  answer  these 
questions  for  me. 

In  Deerfield  there  is  a  man  named  Mr. 
Levin.  His  wife  and  child  live  in  Russia.  Will 
you  please  let  them  go,  so  their  family  can 
be  together  again? 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I'm  Brian  Pieracci, 
and  I'm  9  years  old.  I'm  in  fourth  grade.  I'm 
writing  to  you  about  the  Levins.  Mr.  Samuel 
Levin  lives  in  Deerfield  and  has  a  wife  and  7 
year  old  boy  living  in  Russia.  Mr.  Levin's 
son  has  never  seen  his  father  in  person. 
They  have  requested  permission  to  come  to 
the  USA,  but  is  has  not  been  granted.  I 
hope  you  can  make  them  a  family  again. 
Sincerely, 

Brian  Pieracci. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  My  name  is  Julie 
Walton.  Mr.  Levin  lives  in  Deerfield.  His 
wife  and  child  still  live  in  Moscow.  They 
need  your  help  to  leave.  Please  let  them 
leave  because  it  is  sad  to  be  separated  from 
your  family. 
Sincerely, 

Jin.tE  Walton. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  would  appreciate 
you  letting  Samuel  Levin's  son  and  wife  out 
of  Russia.  I  want  to  know  why  Russia  isn't 
free  in  the  first  place.  We  have  been  study- 
ing about  Russia  in  school.  We  have  also 
been  comparing  the  USSR  with  the  USA. 
We  have  learned  about  the  people  and  how 
they  live.  I  would  like  to  know  about  reli- 
gion in  the  USSR. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  Levin. 


Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  This  is  Jason  Kraus 
from  Deerfield,  Illinois  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  There  is  a  man  who  lives  in 
Deerfield,  and  his  son  and  his  wife  are  in 
Russia.  Why  don't  you  let  them  free?  Their 
last  name  is  Levin. 
Yours  truly. 

Jason  Kraus. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  am  a  4th  grade 
student  at  Kipling  School  in  Deerfield,  Illi- 
nois. Our  class  is  studying  about  the  USSR. 
I  think  that  the  people  in  your  country 
should  be  able  to  leave  your  country  and 
have  freedom  if  they  want  to.  I  also  think 
that  the  seven  year  old  boy  in  the  USSR 
should  be  able  to  leave  the  USSR  with  his 
mom  and  come  here  with  his  father,  Mr. 
Levin.  Please  write  back. 
Sincerely, 

Jessica  Kaplan. 

Dear  Premier  Gorbachev:  My  name  is 
Laila.  I  am  a  nine  year  old  girl  from  the  US. 
Our  class  in  school  is  studying  Russia.  Could 
you  please  send  me  some  information  about 
what  school  is  like  in  the  Soviet  Union?  I 
think  Russia  is  interesting  to  study.  What 
subjects  do  they  study  in  school?  How  long 
do  they  stay?  What  kind  of  uniforms  do  the 
children  wear?  Besides  Russian,  what  other 
languages  do  they  speak?  Please  respond  to 
my  letter. 

Sincerely. 

Laila  Oeneha. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  1  am  nine  years  old 
and  my  name  is  Jonathan  Cohen.  I  think 
you  should  let  Samuel  Levin's  family  go 
visit  Samuel  Levin.  Think  how  you  would 
feel  if  you  were  Samuel  Levin  and  your 
family  was  trapped  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Please  write  back  to  me. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  Cohen. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  My  name  is  Jodie 
Pinsky  and  I  live  in  America.  All  my  life  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  these  few  questions.  The 
first  is:  Why  won't  you  let  the  Soviet  Jews 
out  of  Russia?  I  really  want  to  know  the 
answer  to  that  question  because  if  I  lived  in 
Russia  I  would  want  to  take  at  least  one  va- 
cation in  my  life.  Another  question  is:  Why 
don't  you  let  Mrs.  Levin  and  her  son  go  out 
of  Russia?  I  really  want  to  know  the  answer 
to  that  question  because  if  I  were  them  I 
would  want  to  see  my  husband  and  father. 

Please  write  back  and  answer  my  ques- 
tions. Thank  you. 
From. 

Jodie  Pinsky. 

Dear  Premier  Gorbachev:  I  am  a  10  year 
old  boy  living  in  America.  In  our  class  we 
are  studying  the  USSR.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  I'm  enjoying  it.  Please  let  Mr. 
Levin's  wife  and  child  out  of  Russia  and  into 
America.  Mr.  Levin  would  be  very  happy  if 
he  could  see  his  wife  and  child  again.  You 
have  gotten  or  will  be  getting  letters  from 
my  classmates.  Please  write  back. 
Your  friend, 

Ryan  J.  Hollander. 

P.S.— I  wish  we  could  have  peace.  You 
have  that  peace  in  your  heart:  please  reach 
deep  inside  your  heart  and  find  that  world 
peace. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  Hi,  I'm  Katherine.  I 
go  to  Kipling  School.  In  school  we  are 
studying  Russia.  It  is  fun.  Sometimes  study- 
ing countries  is  boring,  but  this  time  it's 
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fun.  On  Friday,  Jan.  31,  1986,  we  are  having 
Russian  School.  We  are  going  to  dress  up 
like  Russians  too.  Mrs.  Schwartz  told  us 
there  is  a  man  named  Samuel  Levin.  He  has 
a  wife  and  son  in  Russia.  He  wants  his  wife 
and  son  back  very  much.  It  would  be  nice  if 
you  would  let  Mrs.  Levin  and  son  come  to 
the  USA. 

Your  friend, 

Katherine  Bond. 

Dear  President  Gorbachev:  Can  we  have 
peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia?  Will  you  let  peace  go  between  our 
continents?  And  please  let  the  mom  and 
son,  last  name  Levin  go. 
Sincerely. 

Bryan  Colombik. 

P.S.— My  name  is  Bryan  Colombik.  I  live 
in  Deerfield.  111.,  USA,  66  Augusta  Drive. 
I'm  in  fourth  grade.  I  am  nine  years  old.  If 
you  get  this  letter,  please  write  back. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  There  is  a  man. 
Samuel  Levin,  who  lives  in  Deerfield,  Illi- 
nois. His  wife  and  son  are  living  in  Russia.  I 
know  he  would  like  to  be  living  with  his 
family.  He  hasn't  seen  them  for  8  years. 

My  mother  has  two  students,  Sonia  and 
Olga.  They  came  here  from  Russia  in  Sep- 
tember to  join  their  father  who  has  been 
here  for  8  years.  He  missed  much  of  their 
lives,  but  now  they  are  very  happy  getting 
to  know  each  other.  I  hope  you  can  get  the 
Levin  family  together  too. 
Sincerely, 

Val  Posner. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  Why  do  we  have  to 
say  bad  things  to  each  other?  We  are  meant 
to  have  peace  around  the  world.  Many 
people  are  starving.  With  you  we  can  wipe 
out  the  hardships  of  hunger.  Please  stop 
making  bombs  and  start  making  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  Kim. 

Dear  Mr.  Premier  Gorbachev:  We  are 
studying  the  Soviet  Union  in  school.  I  think 
the  Soviet  Union  is  very  interesting.  I  wish  I 
could  see  both  of  our  countries  work  togeth- 
er for  peace.  I  wish  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

I  don't  understand  why  people  are  not 
free  to  leave  your  country. 

I   would   like  to  visit  your  country  and 
learn  more  about  it  some  day. 
Sincerely. 

JULLE  LYSAUGHT. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  live  in  the  USA.  I 
heard  that  Samuel  Levin  got  out  of  Russia 
and  he  lives  in  my  town  of  Deerfield,  in  Illi- 
nois. I  also  heard  that  you  are  keeping  his 
wife  and  child  in  Russia  and  punishing 
them.  Please  let  them  go. 
Sincerely. 

Corey  Rubin. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  don't  think  you're 
doing  the  right  thing  by  keeping  other 
people  in  your  country.  Maybe  if  you  let 
more  people  free,  more  people  will  come  and 
be  happy.  Some  people  might  be  telling  you 
what  to  do.  but  don't  let  that  stand  in  your 
way.  If  you  had  children  and  they  were 
being  kept  in  another  country,  how  would 
you  feel?  Mr.  Levin  in  Deerfield,  IL,  misses 
his  wife  and  child  and  wants  to  see  them. 
Prom, 

Shelly  Nells. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  We  are  learning 
about  the  Soviet  Union  at  school,  and  we 


are  having  Russian  school  on  PYiday,  Jan. 
31,  1986.  Why  don't  you  let  your  people  be 
free  like  us?  Samuel  Levin  lives  in  Deerfield 
without  his  wife  and  son.  I  hope  Mr.  Levin's 
family  will  be  able  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  live  with  him. 
Prom, 

Adam  Ennis. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  My  name  is  David 
London.  I  am  9  years  old,  and  I  live  in  Chi- 
cago, IL.  My  favorite  football  team  is  the 
Chicago  Bears.  They  won  Super  Bowl  20 
with  only  one  loss  this  year. 

There  is  a  man  named  Mr.  Levin  and  his 
family  is  in  the  USSR.  He  was  the  only  one 
allowed  to  leave.  I  think  he  is  very  sad  be- 
cause he  is  all  alone.  If  you  receive  this 
letter,  please  write  back. 
Sincerely, 

David  London. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  There  is  a  man 
named  Mr.  Levin,  his  family  is  in  the  USSR. 
Mr.  Levin  has  never  seen  his  son.  How 
would  you  like  it  if  you  couldn't  see  your 
family?  I  really  would  appreciate  if  you 
would  try  to  help  Mr.  Levin's  family  come  to 
the  United  States.  It  would  show  us  in 
America,  you  care. 
Your  friend, 

Sara  Sobota. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  am  10  years  old, 
and  my  name  is  Daniel  Lichtenstein.  A  man 
that  lives  in  my  neighborhood  went  to 
Russia  with  his  wife  and  child.  His  name  is 
Mr.  Levin  and  he  lives  in  Deerfield,  Illinois. 
Would  you  like  it  if  you  were  separated 
from  your  family?  Please  let  Mr.  Levin's 
family  be  free. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  M.  Lichtenstein. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  My  name  is  China 
Carter.  I'm  writing  this  letter  to  you  be- 
cause I  think  you  should  let  Mrs.  Levin  and 
her  son  out  of  Russia  to  the  USA  to  be  with 
her  husband.  How  would  you  like  it  if  your 
family  was  taken  away  from  you?  How 
would  you  like  to  be  alone  with  no  one  to 
talk  to?  Please  don't  rip  up  this  paper. 
Your  Friend, 

China. 

Dear  Premier  Gorbachev:  My  name  is 
Deanna  Ballent.  I  am  studing  the  USSR. 
There  is  a  man  named  Mr.  Levin,  and  his 
family  is  still  in  the  USSR.  How  would  you 
like  it  if  your  wife  and  child  weren't  with 
you?  Can  you  please  send  some  information 
on  the  USSR? 
Sincerely. 

Deanna. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  am  Keith  John- 
son. In  school  we  are  studying  the  USSR.  I 
really  like  your  country  except  for  a  couple 
of  things.  Those  things  are:  why  don't  you 
let  Samuel  Levin  see  his  family,  smd  why 
don't  you  let  your  people  pick  where  they 
want  to  go  on  vacation.  If  you  do  those 
things,  I  might  come  visit  your  country 
sometime. 

Sincerely. 

Keith  Johnson. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  My  name  is  Ricky 
Brownstein.  I  live  in  the  USA.  I  live  near 
Mr.  Levin.  I  would  like  to  know  why  you 
aren't  letting  the  rest  of  his  family  out  of 
Russia.  Please  write  soon. 
From. 

Ricky  Brownstein. 


Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  am  nine  years  old 
and  in  fourth  grade.  Mr.  Levin,  in  Deerfield 
II.,  wants  his  wife  and  son  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica. I  think  they  should.  How  would  you  feel 
if  you  were  the  son  and  you  had  not  seen 
your  dad?  Please  write  back  soon. 
Prom. 

Vincent  Innocenzi. 

Dear  Premier  Gorbachev:  My  name  is 
Scott  Jacobson  and  I'm  9  years  old.  I  wish 
the  US  and  USSR  would  have  peace.  I  think 
Russia  is  a  very  nice  country.  In  school  we 
are  studying  about  Russia.  Would  you  send 
me  some  information  atxiut  the  USSR's 
schools?  Mr.  Levin,  in  Deerfield.  IL  (where 
I  live)  has  a  wife  and  child  stuck  in  the 
USSR  who  can't  get  out.  I  think  you  should 
let  them  out  because  he  has  never  seen  his 
child  and  misses  his  wife  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Scott  Jacobson. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  My  name  is  Mat- 
thew Miller  and  I  am  nine  and  one  half 
years  old.  I  live  in  Deerfield  II.  and  so  does 
Samuel  Levin.  He  has  not  seen  his  family  in 
seven  years.  Samuel  got  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  but  his  family  didn't  get  to  leave  the 
USSR.  It  would  be  nice  it'  you  could  find 
them  and  send  them  back  to  the  US. 

Your  friend  sincerely,  Happy  New 
Year, 

Matthew  Miller. 

Dear  Premier  Gorbachev:  My  name  is 
Erica  Dennison.  We  are  learning  about  the 
USSR  in  Social  Studies.  I  am  writing  you 
this  letter  to  ask  you  to  let  Mr.  Levin's 
family  leave  Russia.  I  don't  think  you  would 
like  to  be  away  from  your  wife  and  your 
child.  I've  seen  pictures  of  you  and  your 
wife  and  you  look  dignified  and  your  wife 
looks  pretty.  Please  come  to  visit  us  more 
often  to  talk  to  our  president  about  having 
peace  with  us.  If  you  read  this,  please  con- 
sider letting  Mr.  Levin's  family  come  to  the 
United  States 
Love, 

Erica. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  like  the  USSR  but 
sometimes  I  disagree  with  what  you  do.  like 
right  now  you  will  not  let  Mrs.  Levin  out  of 
the  USSR  to  come  home  with  her  family. 
Please  let  her  go. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  Camodeca. 

Dear  Premier  Gorbachev:  Our  4th  grade 
class  is  studying  your  country  in  Social 
Studies.  Russia  is  a  very  interesting  country. 

I  think  that  some  Russian  cosmonauts 
and  American  astronauts  should  go  on  a 
joint  peace  mission.  I  think  your  country 
and  our  country  can  promote  world  peace  if 
we  get  to  know  and  understand  each  other 
better. 

If  this  is  not  possible.  I  think  some  Rus- 
sian school  children  and  American  school 
children  should  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
to  know  each  other. 
Sincerely, 

Jamie  McPhee. 

Dear  Mr.  Gorbachev:  My  name  is  Ryan 
and  I'm  in  the  fourth  grade.  I  don't  think 
that  it  is  fair  that  you're  keeping  Mr. 
Levin's  family  in  the  USSR.  How  would  you 
feel  if  you  hadn't  seen  your  family  in  that 
long  of  a  time,  so  please  free  them. 
Your  friend. 

Ryan. 
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DcAR  Mr.  Gorbachev:  I  think  that  you 
should  let  Mr.  Levin's  wife  and  child  go.  By 
doing  this,  you  will  show  the  world  that  you 
are  willing  to  work  for  peace. 

Also.  I  think  that  you  should  talk  to  other 
leaders  to  work  for  peace. 
Sincerely. 

John  Muara.s 


DEATH  OF  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  marking  with 
sorrow  the  passing  of  one  of  our  great- 
est statesmen:  W.  Averell  Harriman. 

Over  my  years  in  Congress.  I  had 
the  honor  of  working  with  and  watch- 
ing this  brilliant  man  as  he  played  his 
many  roles  on  the  national  and  inter- 
national scene.  He  played  them  all 
with  unfailing  skill,  wisdom,  wit,  and 
personal  charm. 

Bom  to  great  wealth  and  privilege, 
Averell  Harriman  did  not  turn  to 
public  service  out  of  need,  or  any  lust 
for  power.  Instead,  he  was  drawn  to  a 
lifetime  of  service  through  true  com- 
mitments, an  unerring  sense  of  duty, 
and  real  devotion  to  his  country. 

His  death  has  occasioned  many  recit- 
als of  his  long  career;  I  will  not  list  his 
accomplishments  here.  Let  me  simply 
say  that  he  was  more  in  tune  with  his 
times  than  any  man  I  have  ever 
known.  He  lived  through  the  most  tur- 
bulent times  in  modem  history.  He 
was  present  at  the  birth  of  the  world 
as  we  know  it  today. 

And  throughout  these  great 
changes,  he  never  failed  to  understand 
the  course  the  times  had  taken.  He 
had  a  clear  sense  of  history,  and  near 
prescience  concerning  events  to  come. 
The  giants  of  three  generations 
sought  his  counsel,  and  he  served 
them  well. 

Along  with  his  great  understanding, 
he  demonstrated  great  ability.  He  ex- 
celled as  a  statesman,  diplomat.  Gover- 
nor, negotiator,  administrator,  busi- 
nessman, sportsman.  No  assignment 
he  accepted  ever  defeated  him. 

I  like  to  think  of  Averell  Harriman 
as  one  of  the  last  true  gentlemen  our 
brash  young  country  ever  produced. 
He  was  bom  in  a  milder  age,  before 
the  First  World  War.  Throughout  the 
turmoil  of  the  succeeding  years,  he  re- 
tained the  manners  and  dignity  of  a 
bygone  time. 

I  grieve  with  his  wife,  his  children 
and  grandchildren.  But  I  know  they 
take  solace  in  the  knowledge  that  few 
men  have  lived  lives  as  meaningful  as 
his.  Few  men  have  reached  out  to  the 
world  in  times  of  crisis  as  he  did.  W. 
Averell  Harriman  made  his  mark  on 
the  world.  It  will  never  be  erased.* 


SENATOR  DOLES  LEADERSHIP 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  understands  better  than  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Senator  Dole,  that  the 
key  to  renewing  prosperity  in  the  agri- 


culture sector  lies  in  finding  and  ex- 
panding markets  for  our  abundant 
grain  production. 

Senator  Dole's  leadership  in  this 
area  has  been  no  more  apparent  than 
in  recent  days.  He  has  taken  the  lead 
in  trying  to  force  proper  usage  of  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program,  a  pro- 
gram that  offers  surplus  commodities 
as  incentives  to  encourage  U.S.  buyers 
of  grain  to  buy  more. 

The  program  is  not  having  the  kind 
of  impact  it  should,  however,  because 
it  is  not  being  extended  to  some  of  our 
major  customers  like  the  Soviet  Union 
or  China.  By  not  using  this  program 
properly,  the  Federal  Government  is 
denying  American  farmers  their  full 
potential  access  to  world  markets. 

I  was  proud  to  join  with  Senator 
Dole  last  week  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment to  the  export-import  bill  that  di- 
rects the  administration  to  make  full 
use  of  the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram. I  would  hope  the  House  will 
agree  to  the  aonendment  in  conference 
committee,  and  that  it  will  become 
law. 

Senator  Dole  deserves  our  commen- 
dation for  his  leadership  in  this  arena, 
and  ask  consent  to  enter  into  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  his  home 
State  of  Kansas  that  chronicles  his  ef- 
forts to  help  American  farmers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Winfield  (KS)  Daily  Courier, 

July  18.  19861 

Go  Get  em.  Bob 

Senator  Bob  Dole  does  well  to  press  the 
administration  to  extend  grain  export  subsi- 
dies to  include  the  Soviet  Union.  Kansas 
grain  badly  need&  markets.  They  must  be 
sought  where  they  exist. 

Of  course,  even  the  bonus  of  surplus  grain 
may  not  induce  the  Soviets  to  buy  a  lot 
more  U.S.  products  in  the  meantime.  The 
economic  impact  of  Senator  Dole's  efforts 
likely  will  not  be  immediate. 

The  political  impact  is. 

The  senator  has  plainly  made  a  judge- 
ment that  public  support  for  U.S.  farmers 
outruns  any  public  distaste  for  doing  busi- 
ness with  Moscow,  This  is  an  extension  of 
Dole's  commitment  in  the  1986  Farm  Bill  to 
exports  as  a  way  out  of  our  present  farm 
troubles.  It  is  especially  pertinent  in  the 
Great  Plains  and  the  West,  where  GOP  sen- 
ators will  decorate  ballots  in  November. 

Now,  in  an  election  year  vital  to  the  Re- 
publican senatorial  majority.  Dole  has  opted 
to  take  that  commitment  a  step  further.  He 
may  well  have  done  so  against  the  advice  of 
some  of  the  political  sages  involved  in  his 
still-unofficial  vice-presidential  campaign. 

We  say:  Go  get  'em.  Bob! 

If  Americans  feared  doing  business  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  why  would  they  favor 
arms  negotiations  with  Moscow  so  strongly? 
Why  would  they  travel  to  Russia  in  such 
large  numbers?  Why  would  they  keep 
hoping  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  somehow  find  civilized  ways  to 
live  in  peace? 

No  doubt  Bob  Dole's  far-right,  anti-com- 
munist, intellectual  friends  in  Washington 
are  appalled  at  this  move.  Just  as  surely,  his 
middle-of-the-road,  pragmatic,  grain-grow- 
ing, hard-pressed  friends  out  here  on  the 
plains  are  pleased.  Ideology  be  darned.  Let's 


see  if  we  can  sell  some  wheat  to  the  Rus- 
sians.* 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
MR.  WILLIAM  HENRY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  and  my 
fellow  Senators,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  William 
Henry,  the  June  commencement 
speaker  at  the  State  Community  Col- 
lege of  East  St.  Louis,  IL. 

The  State  Community  College  is  a  2- 
year  institution  of  higher  education 
which  almost  closed  2  years  ago.  It  was 
plagued  by  financial  and  organization- 
al troubles.  Then  the  college  board  of 
trustees,  with  new  members  and  in- 
creased power,  brought  in  Dr.  Johnny 
Hill  as  the  new  president.  Dr.  Hill  is 
reorganizing  the  administration  and 
improving  interdepartmental  commu- 
nication to  run  the  college  more  effi- 
ciently. It  was  Dr.  Hill  that  recruited 
Mr.  William  Henry  as  the  commence- 
ment speaker. 

Mr.  William  Henry  is  one  of  eight 
sons  of  a  Kentucky  sharecropper.  A 
self-made  man,  he  is  the  founder  of  a 
very  successful  restaurant  and  real 
estate  company  in  Indianapolis.  Mr. 
Henry  is  also  very  involved  in  civic  and 
community  concerns. 

This  young  black  millionaire  took 
time  out  to  address  the  graduating 
class  of  the  State  Community  College. 
As  the  college  president.  Dr.  Hill, 
noted,  Mr.  William  Henry  served  as  an 
excellent  role  model  for  the  nearly  300 
1986  graduates  of  State  Community 
College. 

Many  of  the  students  at  State  Com- 
munity College  are  minorities  who  are 
working  their  way  through  school. 
They  were  much  impressed  by  Mr. 
Henry's  achievements. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Mr. 
Henry's  June  7,  1986,  commencement 
address. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Henry's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Address  of  William  Henry 

Dr.  Hill.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, State  Community  College  Administra- 
tors, Members  of  the  Faculty.  State  Com- 
munity College  Staff,  Honorable  State  Sen- 
ator Kenneth  Hall.  Honorable  State  Repre- 
sentative Wyvetter  Younge.  other  Distin- 
guished Platform  Guests,  Parents,  Graduat- 
ing Students.  Student  Body,  Guests  and 
Friends,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for 
me  to  be  a  participant  in  this  historic  event. 

I  am  also  proud  to  be  your  speaker  on  this 
16th  Annual  Commencement  Exercise.  I 
have  to  admit,  however,  it  was  not  easy  for 
Dr.  Hill  to  get  me  here  today.  I  think  Dr. 
Hill  could  be  very  successful  being  a  profes- 
sional salesman  or  preacher— he  knows  the 
right  words  to  use. 

I  salute  the  graduating  class  of  1986— the 
mere  fact  that  you  are  here  is  an  indicator 
that  you  do  want  a  successful  and  whole- 
some life. 

The  purpose  of  this  message  is  to  tell  you 
of  a  wonderful  way  to  keep  realizing— to 
keep  achieving  your  goals,  one  after  an- 
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other,  in  the  years  ahead.  Therefore,  it  is 
only  fitting  for  my  message  to  be  titled  "A 
Worthy  Destination". 

It's  almost  impossible  to  pick  up  a  daily 
paper  without  reading  about  a  person  who 
has  achieved  some  unusual  accomplishment. 
And  almost  invariably,  these  stories  include 
the  overcoming  of  what  at  one  time  ap- 
peared to  be  virtually  insurmountable 
handicaps.  A  boy  whose  legs  were  terribly 
burned,  and  who  seemed  destined  to  a  life  as 
a  cripple  becomes  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing track  stars. 

A  poor  boy  amasses  a  fortune. 

A  woman,  blind  and  deaf  from  birth,  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  inspirational  person- 
alities of  all  time. 

Every  day.  a  new  and  dramatic  story  ap- 
pears somewhere— obstacles  overcome— out- 
standing success  achieved.  They're  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

But.  how  and  why?  These  persons  do  far 
more  than  the  unhandicapped  to  overcome 
obstacles  that  seem  insurmountable  and 
achieve  the  success  they  seek.  "Why?" 

The  answer,  if  fully  understood,  will  bring 
you  and  me  anything  we  really  want— and 
it's  deceptively  simple. 

These  people  have  goals.  That  is.  they  fix 
in  their  minds  a  point  they  have  to  reach: 
Something  that's  more  important  than  the 
effort  and  time  that  have  to  be  expended  in 
its  achievement:  a  dream,  seen  only  in  the 
mind  and  felt  in  the  heart,  that's  too  big  to 
be  denied:  a  dream  which  rises  before  their 
eyes  when  they  awaken  in  the  morning— 
and  is  the  last  thing  they  think  about  as 
they  drop  off  to  sleep  at  night. 

This  dream— invisible  to  all  the  world 
except  to  the  person  who  holds  it— is  re- 
sponsible for  perhaps  every  great  advance  of 
man.  It's  the  prime  cause  of  much  of  what 
we  see  in  the  world  around  us. 

Everything  worthwhile— achieved  by 
man— is  a  dream  come  true— a  goal  reached. 

It  has  been  said  that:  "What  the  mind  of 
man  can  conceive— and  believe— it  can 
achieve." 

It's  the  skyscraper,  the  bridge  spanning 
the  bay,  landing  on  the  moon.  And  it's  the 
little  corner  business  establishment— it's  the 
lovely  home  in  the  suburbs.  It's  a  youngster 
getting  a  diploma,  and  the  new  baby  in  its 
mother's  arms.  It's  a  low  golf  handicap,  and 
a  business  position  reached.  "What  the 
mind  of  man  can  conceive— and  believe— it 
can  achieve." 

Do  you  know  what  this  means  to  you  and 
me? 

Well,  let  me  try  to  explain.  And  I  might 
add,  it  took  me  many  years  to  find  this  out 
for  myself.  Once  it's  understood,  however, 
life  becomes  easier,  more  fun,  far  more  ex- 
citing—and more  rewarding. 

To  begin— to  understand  this  subject  of 
goals,  we  have  to  realize  that  it's  the  very 
basis  of  any  success.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  very 
definition  of  success. 

The  best  definition  of  success  I've  been 
able  to  find  goes  like  this: 

"Success  is  the  progressive  realization  of  a 
worthy  goal." 

If  you'll  think  about  it  a  moment,  you'll 
realize  just  how  good  that  definition  is: 

"Success  is  the  progressive  realization  of  a 
worthy  goal." 

It  means  that  any  person  regularly  en- 
gaged in  achieving  something  which  he  con- 
siders worthy  of  him,  is  successful. 

At  the  same  time,  it  also  means  that  any 
person  not  so  engaged  must  be  defined  as 
not  successful— a  failure— at  least  temporar- 
ily. 

Any  person  with  a  dream  in  his  mind  and 
heart  which   he  is  pursuing  as  a  worthy 


goal— is  successful.  The  uninformed  always 
seem  to  equate  success  with  lots  of  money. 
While  money  often  accompanies  success,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  success  necessarily, 
unless  it  happens  to  be  a  part  of  the  goal. 
It's  left  to  each  of  us  to  decide  for  himself 
what  his  goal  is. 

With  such  a  simple  definition  of  success, 
you'd  think  everyone  would  be  successful. 
Everyone  should  be.  everyone  can  be— but 
it's  estimated  that  only  about  five  percent 
are.  Of  all  the  people  you  pass  on  the  street, 
only  about  five  out  of  a  hundred  can  tell 
you  what  they're  working  toward.  The  rest 
are  just  drifting  along,  hoping  something 
good  will  happen  to  them,  or  at  least  that 
nothing  too  bad  will— letting  circumstances 
and  economic  winds  blow  them  this  way  and 
that. 

I  like  to  compare  human  beings  with 
ships,  as  Carlyle  used  to  do:  It  is  estimated 
that  about  ninety-five  percent  can  be  com- 
pared to  ships  without  rudders.  Subject  to 
every  shift  of  wind  and  tide,  they're  help- 
lessly adrift.  And  while  they  fondly  hope 
that  they'll  one  day  drift  into  a  rich  and 
successful  port,  you  and  I  know  that  for 
every  narrow  harbor  entrance,  there  are  a 
thousand  miles  of  rocky  coastline.  The 
chances  against  their  drifting  into  port  are 
a  thousand  to  one. 

But  the  five  percent  who  have  taken  the 
time  and  exercised  the  discipline  to  decide 
on  a  destination— and  to  chart  a  course— sail 
straight  and  far  across  the  deep  oceans  of 
life,  reaching  one  port  aftei  another,  and 
accomplishing  more  in  just  a  few  years  than 
the  rest  accomplish  in  a  lifetime. 

If  you  should  visit  a  ship  and  ask  the  cap- 
tain his  next  port  of  call,  he'll  answer  you  in 
one  sentence.  Even  though  the  captain  of  a 
ship  cannot  see  his  destination  for  fully  99% 
of  his  journey,  he  knows  what  it  is.  where  it 
is,  and  that  barring  an  unforeseen  and 
highly  unlikely  catastrophe,  he'll  reach  it  if 
he  keeps  doing  certain  things  a  certain  way 
every  day. 

Every  person  should  do  the  same  thing. 
Unless  you  can  say,  in  one  concise  sentence, 
what  your  goal  is— the  chances  are  good 
that  you've  never  clearly  defined  your  goal. 

When  you  ask  most  people  what  it  is  they 
seek— they'll  answer  in  vague,  general,  non- 
specific terms.  They'll  say,  "Happiness",  or 
"Health",  or  "Money". 

These  are  not  goals— they're  simply  gener- 
al conditions  desired  by  everyone. 

When  we  talk  of  goals,  let's  be  specific. 
What  is  it  you  want?  You,  as  a  person? 
What  is  it  you  would  like  very  much  to 
have,  or  to  be,  or  to  do,  even  though  you 
may  feel  it  is— for  one  reason  or  another— 
somewhat  beyond  your  reach  at  the  present 
time? 

You  see,  if  you  can  tell  me  what  you  want. 
I  can  tell  you  how  to  get  it.  as  long  as  it  is 
worthy  of  you. 

Proceeding  successfully  through  a  lifetime 
should  be  a  matter  of  progressively  setting 
and  achieving  goals,  one  after  another,  each 
a  little  better  and  perhaps  more  interesting 
than  the  preceding.  Just  as  a  ship  can  sail  to 
only  one  port  at  a  time,  set  your  first  port  of 
call.  When  you  reach  it,  and  reach  it  you 
will,  you  can  set  a  new  goal— and  then  an- 
other. By  following  this  meaningful  and 
commonsense  approach  to  life,  you'll  be  suc- 
cessful and  can  accomplish  more  in  five 
years  than  the  great  majority  of  people  do 
in  a  lifetime.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  of  a  way 
to  clarify  your  thinking  and  establish  your 
first  goal,  if  you  don't  already  have  one: 

Knowing  that  without  a  goal  we  are  un- 
successful, but  that  with  a  goal  we  will  have 


direction  and  purpose,  and  that  our  goal  will 
be  reached,  we  begin  to  realize  that  estab- 
lishing a  clearly  defined  goal  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  we  can  possibly  take. 

If  you  do  not  know  what  it  is  you  want 
more  than  anything  else— in  other  words,  if 
you're  not  one  of  the  fortunate  who  knows 
exactly  what  it  is  he  or  s-he  seeks— set  some 
time  aside  right  now.  Spend  an  hour  or  so, 
or  many  hours— even  days  if  necessary- 
writing  down  the  things  you  would  most  like 
to  have.  Make  a  "want  list". 
'  This  could  include  a  more  beautiful  home, 
a  new  car.  a  certain  amount  of  money,  a 
better  job,  better  grades,  a  particular  posi- 
tion in  your  school  or  organization,  any  one 
of  a  hundred  things.  Write  down  as  many  as 
you  can  think  of. 

When  you  have  written  down  all  the 
things  you  want— all  of  them— choose  one- 
only  one— that  you  want  more  than  all  the 
others.  Write  this  on  a  separate  sheet,  or 
draw  a  circle  around  it.  Now  put  the  sheet 
away  and  forget  about  all  the  ideas  except 
the  one  you've  decided  to  accomplish  first. 

Like  a  ship,  a  person  can  reach  only  one 
port  at  a  time.  Most  of  tlie  confusion  and  in- 
decision suffered  by  the  majority  of  people 
is  caused  by  their  half-heartedly  wanting  so 
many  things  that  they  can't  decide  which  to 
go  after  first.  As  a  result,  they  run  in  circles 
and  often  accomplish  little  or  nothing  at  all. 

Remember,  as  a  rule  you  can  achieve  only 
one  goal  at  a  time!  Once  you've  decided 
upon  the  one  goal  you  first  intend  to  reach, 
write  it  out  on  a  card  to  carry  with  you. 
Think  about  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  last  thing  at  night.  Thiiik  about 
it  as  often  during  the  day  as  you  can.  By 
doing  this,  you'll  be  forcing  your  goal  into 
your  subconscious  mind,  from  which  will 
come  the  answers  as  you  need  them,  for  its 
accomplishment.  This  is  the  process  used  by 
the  world's  successful  men  aind  women. 

Think  about  your  goal  as  often  as  you  can. 
Get  a  mental  image  of  it  as  already  having 
been  accomplished.  But  be  sure  to  be  abso- 
lutely siDecific.  Don't  generalize. 

If  your  goal  is  a  certain  amount  of  money 
write  down  the  exact  amount  and  the  time 
limit  for  earning  it. 

If  your  goal  is  a  beautiful  home,  get  a  pic- 
ture of  the  exact  home.  But  be  very  careful 
on  what  you  set  your  mind  and  heart— for  if 
you  want  it  strongly  enough,  you'll  get  it. 

You  see,  you  are.  at  this  moment,  nothing 
more  than  the  sum  total  of  your  thoughts 
to  this  point.  Similarly,  you'll  be— next 
year— five  years  from  now,  and  so  on— what 
you  think  about  from  this  point  onward. 

That's  why  establishing  a  goal  is  vital  to 
success.  Unless  we're  thinking  about  the 
thing  we  wish  to  accomplish,  our  thinking  is 
erratic,  confused— jumping  first  from  one 
thing  to  another,  with  the  result  that  we  ac- 
complish nothing,  arrive  nowhere,  travel  in 
circles. 

By  thinking  every  morning,  every  night, 
and  as  many  times  during  the  day  as  we  can 
about  the  single  goal  we've  established  for 
ourselves,  we  actually  begin  moving  toward 
it,  and  bringing  it  toward  us.  When  we  con- 
centrate our  thinking,  it's  like  taking  a  river 
that's  twisting  and  turning  and  meandering 
all  over  the  countryside,  and  putting  it  into 
a  straight,  smooth  channel.  Now  it  has 
power,  direction,  economy,  speed.  It's  the 
same  with  our  minds. 

Once  we  know  where  we're  going,  we  know 
why  we  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning— we 
know  why  we're  working— and  why  it's  im- 
portant to  do  the  very  best  work  of  which 
we  are  capable.  We  know  why  it's  vital  that 
we  cut  ourselves  away  from  the  big,  sluggish 
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river  of  people  who  are  drifting  without 
purpose,  and  cut  the  channel  straight  and 
clear  to  the  number  one  dream  in  our  heart. 

Some  evening,  during  the  rush  hour, 
stand  at  a  busy  street  comer  and  watch  the 
passing  crowd.  Observe  how  they  walk— look 
at  their  faces.  Do  they  seem  interested, 
happy,  purposeful,  interesting? 

Or  do  they  seem,  for  the  most  part,  dull, 
uninterested,  bored? 

If  you  watch  long  enough  you'll  see  a 
person  with  a  quick  and  purposeful  step;  a 
good  carriage  and  posture:  with  interesting, 
intelligent  eyes— who  walks  as  though  he 
knows  where  he's  going,  and  who  is  going  to 
insist  on  getting  there.  He's  a  man  with  a 
goal— a  dream  in  his  mind  and  heart. 

Several  billion  human  beings  on  earth 
would  give  anything  they  have  for  the  free- 
dom and  personal  liberty  you  and  I  take  for 
granted. 

To  have  the  right  to  choose  their  work, 
and  their  goals.  To  enjoy  our  bountiful 
standard  of  living— to  know  the  peace  and 
privacy  of  our  homes— and  to  have  laws 
which  protect  the  citizen  rather  than  perse- 
cute him. 

We  have  it  all.  And  yet.  in  the  midst  of 
our  plenty,  millions  lead  unhappy,  aimless, 
lives— living  from  day  to  day,  month  to 
month,  confused,  dispirited,  in  a  prison  of 
their  own  manufacture.  These  are  the 
people  who  have  never  made  the  decision 
that  could  set  them  free.  They  have  not  de- 
cided what  to  do  with  their  lives  even  in  our 
climate  of  freedom. 

As  Carlyle  said,  "The  man  without  a  pur- 
pose is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder.  Have  a 
purpose  in  life,  and  having  it,  throw  such 
strength  of  mind  and  muscle  into  your  work 
as  God  has  given  you." 

He  also  wrote,  "A  man  with  a  half-volition 
goes  backward  and  forward,  and  makes  no 
way  on  the  smoothest  road;  a  man  with  a 
whole  volition  advances  on  the  roughest, 
and  will  reach  his  purpose,  if  there  be  even 
a  little  wisdom  in  it." 

And  Munger  said.  "There  is  no  road  to 
success  but  through  a  clear,  strong  purpose. 
Nothing  can  take  its  place.  A  purpose  under- 
lies character,  culture,  position,  attainment 
of  every  sort." 

So.  decide  on  your  goal.  Insist  upon  it. 
Look  at  your  goal  card  every  morning,  every 
night,  and  as  many  times  during  the  day  as 
you  can.  Force  your  goal  into  your  subcon- 
scious mind.  See  yourself  as  having  attained 
it.  Do  this  without  fail  every  day  and  it  will 
become  a  habit— a  habit  that  will  lead  you 
from  one  succe.ss  to  another  all  the  days  of 
your  life. 

For  this  is  the  "secret"  of  success— the 
door  to  everything  you  will  ever  have  or  be. 
"You  are  now— and  you  will  become— what 
you  think  about." 

A  goal  sometimes  seems  so  far  off.  and  our 
progress  often  appears  to  be  so  painfully 
slow,  that  we  have  a  tendency  to  lose  heart. 
It  sometimes  seems  we'll  never  make  the 
grade.  And  we  come  close  to  falling  back 
into  old  habits  which,  while  they  may  t>e 
comfortable  now.  lead  to  nowhere.  Now 
there's  a  way  to  beat  this.  It's  been  used  suc- 
cessfully by  many  of  the  world's  most  suc- 
cessful people,  and  it's  been  advocated  by 
many  of  the  greatest  thinkers. 
It's  to  live  successfully,  one  day  at  a  time! 
A  lifetime  is  comprised  of  days,  strung  to- 
gether into  weeks,  months,  and  years.  Well, 
let's  reduce  it  to  its  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator—a single  day,  and  then  still  further, 
to  each  task  of  that  day. 

Look  at  it  this  way:  A  successful  life  is 
nothing  more  than  a  lot  of  successful  days 


put  together.  It's  going  to  take  so  many 
days  to  reach  your  goal.  If  this  goal  is  to  be 
reached  in  a  minimum  of  time,  every  day 
must  count. 

Think  of  a  single  day  as  a  building  block, 
with  which  you're  building  the  tower  of 
your  life.  Just  as  a  stone  mason  can  put  only 
one  stone  in  place  at  a  time,  you  can  live 
only  one  day  at  a  time.  And  it's  the  way  in 
which  these  stones  are  placed  which  will  de- 
termine the  beauty— the  strength  of  your 
tower.  If  each  stone  is  successfully  placed, 
the  tower  will  be  a  success.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  they're  put  down  in  a  hit-or-miss 
fashion,  the  whole  thing's  going  to  be  shaky 
and  look  pretty  bad.  Now.  this  may  seem  to 
be  a  rather  elementary  way  of  looking  at  it, 
but  I  want  to  make  it  clear— and  its  a  good 
and  logical  way  of  looking  at  a  human  life. 

All  right  then— let's  take  it  one  day  at  a 
time,  from  the  time  we  wake  up  in  the 
morning,  until  we  drop  off  to  sleep  at  night, 
keeping  our  goal  in  mind  as  often  as  possi- 
ble. 

Now,  each  day  consists  of  a  series  of  acts- 
acts  of  all  kinds.  And  the  success  of  a  day 
depends  upon  the  successful  completion  of 
most  of  these  acts.  Now,  if  everything  we  do 
during  the  day  is  a  success— that  is,  done  in 
the  best  fashion  of  which  we're  capable— we 
can  fall  asleep  that  night  in  the  comfortable 
knowledge  that  we've  done  our  very 
best  .  .  .  that  our  day  has  been  successfully 
put  into  place. 

Now  this  is  the  way  to  really  live! 

Do,  each  day.  all  that  can  be  done  that 
day.  You  don't  need  to  over-work— or  to 
rush  blindly  into  your  work,  trying  to  do  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  things  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Don't  try  to  do  to- 
morrow's—or next  week's— work  today.  It's 
not  so  much  the  number  of  things  you  do, 
but  the  efficiency  of  each  separate  action 
that  counts.  Gradually,  you'll  find  yourself 
increasing  the  number  of  acts— and  p>er- 
forming  them  all  much  more  efficiently.  To 
get  the  habit  of  success— and  that's  why 
successful  people  go  from  one  success  to  an- 
other—because its  a  habit  with  them— to 
get  the  habit  of  success,  you  need  only  to 
succeed  in  the  small  acts  of  each  day.  This 
makes  a  successful  day.  Enough  of  these, 
and  you  have  a  successful  week,  month, 
year— and  lifetime. 

This  is  why  I  say  success  is  not  a  matter  of 
luck:  far  from  it.  It  can  be  predicted  and 
guaranteed— and  anyone  can  achieve  it  by 
following  this  plan.  Almost  before  you  real- 
ize it,  you'll  have  achieved  your  goal.  In 
looking  back,  you'll  realize  that  your  success 
was  not  attributable  to  any  one  day,  week, 
or  month— but  rather  it  was  the  consistent, 
unrelenting,  successful  succession  of  single 
days  that  turned  the  trick.  This  is  the  way  a 
skyscraper,  a  home  or  a  human  life  is  suc- 
cessfully built.  One  successful  day  at  a  time; 
and  each  day  comprising  a  collection  of  suc- 
cessful acts— one  successful  act  at  a  time. 

In  order  to  advance  to  the  place  you've 
chosen,  two  things  are  necessary:  (1)  That 
you  keep  your  eye  on  your  goal,  and  (2)  that 
you  continue  to  grow  from  the  standpoint 
of  competence  and  effectiveness. 

Now.  don't  get  impatient.  Don't  let  the 
hundreds  of  little  distractions  which  each 
day  try  to  get  you  off  course  bother  you. 
Pay  no  attention  to  them— shake  'em  off 
and  stay  steadily  on  the  trsw:k.  Concentrate 
on  each  act  of  the  day.  from  morning  to 
night,  and  do  each  successfully.  Know  full 
well  that  if  each  of  your  acts  is  performed 
successfully— or  at  least  the  greater  majori- 
ty of  them— your  life  has  to  be  successful: 
there's  no  other  answer.  There's  no  way  to 
avoid  it. 


The  men  and  women  who  are  certain  to 
advance  are  the  ones  who  become  too  big 
for  their  jobs,  and  who  have  a  clear  concept 
of  what  they  want  to  be:  who  know  that 
they  can  become  what  they  want  to  become; 
and  who  are  determined  to  BE  what  they 
want  to  be. 

Remind  yourself  at  this  time  that  people 
become  exactly  what  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  become. 

Are  you  too  big  for  your  present  Job?  If 
it's  obvious  to  you  that  you  are  .  .  .  it's  ob- 
vious to  others.  Y'know.  people  are  not 
"given"  promotions,  as  a  rule— they  promote 
themselves  by  becoming  too  big  for  their 
jobs— and  by  making  up  their  minds  exactly 
what  bigger  and  better  job.  or  income, 
they're  shooting  for. 

And  this  is  done  by  taking  one  day  at  a 
time  .  .  .  one  act  at  a  time  during  each  day. 

But  how  do  we  separate  the  important 
acts  from  the  unimportant? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  single  idea  for 
which  a  man  was  paid  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars?  It  was  worth  every  penny  of  it! 

The  story  goes  that  the  president  of  a 
hamburger  company  had  granted  an  inter- 
view to  an  efficiency  expert  named  Ivy  Lee. 
Lee  was  telling  his  prospective  client  how 
Lee's  firm  could  help  him  do  a  better  job  of 
managing  the  company,  when  the  president 
broke  in  to  say  something  to  the  effect  that 
he  wasn't  at  present  managing  as  well  as  he 
knew  how.  He  went  on  to  tell  Ivy  Lee  that 
what  was  needed  wasn't  more  knowing— but 
a  lot  more  doing.  He  said.  "We  know  what 
we  should  be  doing:  now  if  you  can  show  us 
a  better  way  of  getting  it  done,  I'll  listen  to 
you— and  pay  you  anything  within  reason 
you  ask." 

Well,  Lee  then  said  that  he  could  give  him 
something  in  twenty  minutes  that  would  in- 
crease his  efficiency  by  at  least  50%.  He 
then  handed  the  man  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
and  said:  "Write  down  on  this  paper  the  six 
most  important  things  you  have  to  do  to- 
morrow." 

Well,  the  man  thought  about  it,  and  did  as 
requested— it  took  him  at>out  three  minutes. 
Lee  then  said,  "Now  number  them  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  to  you  and  to  the 
company. "  Well,  that  took  at>out  five  min- 
utes. And  then  Lee  said,  "Now  put  the  paper 
in  your  pocket,  and  the  first  thing  tomorrow 
morning,  take  it  out  and  look  at  item 
numljer  one.  Don't  look  at  the  others,  just 
number  one.  and  start  working  on  it:  and— if 
you  can— stay  with  it  until  it's  completed. 
Then  take  item  number  two  the  same  way: 
then  three,  and  so  on  until  you  have  to  quit 
for  the  day.  Don't  worry  if  you  have  only 
finished  one  or  two.  You'll  be  working  on 
the  most  important  ones.  The  others  can 
wait.  If  you  can't  finish  them  all  by  this 
method,  you  could  not  have  finished  them 
with  any  other  method.  And  without  some 
system,  you'd  probably  take  ten  times  as 
long  to  finish  them— and  might  not  even 
have  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

"Do  this  every  working  day,"  Lee  went  on. 
"After  you've  convinced  yourself  of  the 
value  of  this  system,  have  your  men  try  it. 
Try  it  as  long  as  you  like,  and  then  send  me 
your  check  for  whatever  you  think  the  idea 
is  worth. 

The  entire  interview  hadn't  taken  more 
than  a  half-hour.  In  a  few  weeks,  the  story 
has  it  that  the  company  president  sent  Ivy 
Lee  a  check  for  $25,000  with  a  letter  saying 
the  lesson  was  the  most  profitable,  from  a 
money  standpoint,  ne  had  ever  learned  in 
his  life.  And  it  was  later  said  that  in  five 
years  this  was  the  plan  that  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  turning  what  was  then  a  little 


known  hamburger  company  into  one  of  the 
biggest  fast-food  companies  in  the  world. 

One  idea!  The  idea  of  taking  things  one  at 
a  time,  in  their  proper  order.  Of  staying 
with  one  act,  until  it's  successfully  complet- 
ed before  going  on  to  the  next— of  living  one 
day  at  a  time. 

For  the  next  seven  days— try  the  $25,000 
idea  in  your  life.  Tonight,  write  on  a  slip  of 
paper  the  six  most  important  things  you 
have  to  do.  Then  number  them  in  the  order 
of  their  importance.  And  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, go  to  work  on  No.  I.  and  stay  with  it 
until  it's  successfully  completed:  then  move 
to  No.  2,  and  so  on.  When  you've  finished 
with  all  six,  get  another  piece  of  paper  and 
repeat  the  process.  You'll  be  amazed  and  de- 
lighted at  the  order  it  brings  into  your  life— 
and  at  the  rate  of  speed  with  which  you'll 
be  able  to  accomplish  the  things  that  need 
doing,  in  order  of  their  importance.  Now, 
this  simple  but  tremendously  effective 
method  will  take  all  the  confusion  out  of 
your  life.  You'll  never  find  yourself  running 
around  in  circles  wondering  what  to  do 
next. 

Remember  as  you  do— to  live  the  best  you 
can,  one  day  at  a  time.  You  need  not  worry 
about  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day.  or  what's 
going  to  happen  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
One  day  at  a  time,  handled  successfully,  will 
carry  you  over  every  hurdle:  it  will  solve 
every  problem.  You  can  relax  in  the  happy 
knowledge  that  successful  acts  make  suc- 
cessful days,  which  in  turn  build  a  success- 
ful life.  This  is  the  kind  of  unassailable  logic 
no  one  can  argue  with.  It  will  work  every 
time— for  every  person. 

The  reason  for  writing  down  what  you 
consider  only  the  most  important  things  to 
do.  is  obvious.  Handling  each  act  during  the 
day  successfully  is  important  to  the  degree 
of  the  importance  of  the  acts  themselves. 

Doing  a  lot  of  unnecessary  things  success- 
fully can  be  pretty  much  of  a  waste  of  time. 
Make  certain  that  the  acts  you  take  the 
time  to  do  efficiently  are  important  acts, 
acts  which  move  you  ahead,  steadily,  toward 
your  goal. 

Student— housewife— or  breadwinner— 
this  plan  works  for  everybody.  It  removes 
doubt,  fear,  and  worry,  and  brings  order 
into  our  lives.  All  any  of  us  needs  to  do  is 
face  each  day  as  it  comes— in  good  cheer, 
knowing  that  we  have  only  to  succeed  today 
to  guarantee  our  future.  In  this  way.  we'll 
move  steadily  ahead— growing  more  compe- 
tent—more confident  with  the  passing  of 
every  day.  Others  may  seem  to  suddenly 
shoot  up  faster  (and  possibly  fall  much  far- 
ther) and  operate  in  spurts  and  fits,  but  it  is 
to  the  steady  that  the  rewards  are  eventual- 
ly paid. 

St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury  was  right  when 
he  said,  "Work  as  though  you  would  live 
forever:  but  live  as  though  you  would  die 
today." 

Now  try  writing  down  the  six  most  impor- 
tant things  you  have  to  do  tomorrow  .  .  . 
then  number  them  in  the  order  of  their  Im- 
portance. First  thing  tomorrow  morning, 
tackle  number  one  and  stay  with  it  until  it's 
completed.  If  something  should  force  its 
delay,  move  on  to  number  two.  But  take 
them  in  order,  and  finish  them  in  order  as 
best  you  can.  Try  not  to  get  sidetracked  by 
people  or  things  in  successfully  accomplish- 
ing each  act  of  your  day. 

And  there's  nothing  mysterious  about 
achieving  outstanding  success.  It's  complete- 
ly within  our  individual  control  and  is  abso- 
lutely predictable.  It's  simply  a  matter  of 
doing  certain  things  a  certain  way,  every 
day— and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  There  is  no 


valid  reason  on  earth  why  you  should  not 
become  really  successful  in  your  field,  your 
home  life,  and  your  community. 

Remember,  everything  in  the  entire  limit- 
less universe  operates  on  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
.  .  .  nothing  happens  by  accident  .  .  .  for 
every  result,  there's  a  cause.  You  have  only 
to  take  care  of  the  cause:  the  effect  will 
always— without  exception— take  care  of 
itself.  Good  cause— good  effect.  No  cause- 
no  effect.  Bad  cause— bad  effect.  It's  as  reli- 
able as  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

This  business  of  living  one  day  at  a  time, 
the  best  we  can,  has  an  almost  unbelievable 
cumulative  effect  for  good— for  success  and 
the  things  we  want.  Sometimes  when  we  see 
a  bricklayer  starting  on  a  building  and  put- 
ting the  first  brick  in  place,  we're  struck  by 
the  size  of  the  job  he  has  ahead  of  him.  But 
one  day.  almost  before  we  realize  it.  he's  fin- 
ished. All  the  thousands  of  bricks  are  in 
place— each  one  vital  to  the  finished  struc- 
ture, each  one  sharing  its  portion  of  the 
load.  And  so  should  be  the  days  of  a  human 
life— and  we'll  be  proud  and  happy  with  the 
finished  product. 

So  in  closing,  I  leave  you  with  this: 
If  you  think  you  are  l)eaten,  you  are: 
If  you  think  you  dare  not,  you  don't 
If  you  think  you'd  like  to  win  but  can't 
It's  almost  a  cinch  you  won't; 
If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you've  lost. 
For  out  in  the  world  you'll  find 
Success  begins  with  a  person's  will. 
It's  all  in  the  state  of  the  mind. 

The  man  who  cannot  l)elieve  in  himself 
cannot  believe  in  anything  else.  The  basis  of 
all  integrity  and  character  is  whatever  faith 
we  have  in  our  own  integrity .• 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  IN 
BISMARCK.  ND 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  two  resolutions  that  were 
passed  today  at  meetings  in  Bismarck, 
ND. 

The  resolutions,  one  from  the  Mid- 
west Association  of  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  the  other  from  the 
Minnesota  Agri-Growth  Council  Board 
of  Directors,  commend  Senator  Dole 
and  the  U.S.  Senate  for  passage  of  the 
amendment  expanding  the  application 
of  the  export  enhancement  program, 
urging  our  friends  in  the  other  body  to 
approve  similar  language,  and  enlist- 
ing President  Reagan's  support  of  the 
expanded  export  enhancement  pro- 
gram. 

I  won't  take  up  my  colleagues'  time 
by  reading  the  resolutions,  but  I  will 
submit  them  and  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  from  Kansas.  He 
knows  how  important  it  is  that  we  use 
all  the  tools  provided  by  the  new  farm 
bill  to  be  competitive  in  the  world 
market. 

The  organizations  that  initiated 
these  resolutions  also  know  how  im- 
portant it  is.  They  know  that  the 
American  farmer  has  to  find  foreign 
markets  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
grain  we  produce.  They  know  that  the 


governments  of  other  grain  exporting 
countries  are  subsidizing  export  sales 
and  taking  away  our  markets.  They 
know  that  unless  we  use  the  export 
enhancement  program  in  the  farm  bill 
as  Congress  intended,  American  farm- 
ers are  going  to  continue  to  be  looked 
upon  as  residual  suppliers  in  the  world 
grain  trade. 

Mr.  President,  these  resolutions  are 
clear  and  direct.  They  reinforce  the 
critical  need  to  act  on  what  Senator 
Dole,  I,  and  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues have  been  advocating  for  so 
long.  And  that  is  that  we  must  use  all 
the  legislative  and  administrative  tools 
at  hand  to  compete  effectively  in  the 
world  market. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

RESOLimON 

The  Midwest  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  [MASDA]  commends 
Senator  Dole  and  the  United  States  Senate 
for  adoption  of  the  export  enhancement 
program,  including  the  eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  urges  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  immediately 
pass  similar  legislation. 

Further,  MASDA  urges  the  congressional 
delegations  of  these  states  to  join  together 
with  Senator  Dole  to  meet  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  request  immediate  implementation 
of  this  program. 

Resolution  of  the  Minnesota  Agri- 
Growth  Council  Board  of  Directors 

Whereas  the  surplus  of  American  agricul- 
tural production  continues  to  build  to  un- 
manageable levels  in  our  domestic  storage 
facilities:  and 

Whereas  any  improvement  in  American 
farm  prices  depends  on  a  significantly  ex- 
panded international  agricultural  export 
market:  and 

Whereas  the  American  farmer  has  had  to 
compete  in  the  world  marketplace  with  for- 
eign subsidization  of  agricultural  exports: 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Senate,  under 
the  leadership  of  Majority  Leader  Senator 
Robert  Dole  of  Kansas,  has  passed  a  bill 
permitting  the  United  States  to  use  "export 
enhancement"  programs  in  the  sale  of  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  eastern-bloc 
countries. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Minnesota  Agri-Growth  Council  board  of  di- 
rectors does  hereby  call  on  the  Minnesota 
Members  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  to  take  immediate  action  to 
support  this  Senate-passed  export  enhance- 
ment measure,  and  does  hereby  call  on  the 
entire  Minnesota  congressional  delegation- 
House  and  Senate  members  alike— to  form  a 
working  coalition  with  other  farm-state  law- 
makers to  approach  President  Reagan  as  a 
collective  body,  urging  his  support  of  this 
legislation  and  calling  on  him  to  direct  the 
Department  of  State  to  withdraw  its  efforts 
to  kill  or  cripple  this  new  bill.  We  also  call 
on  President  Reagan  to  direct  the  U.S.D.A. 
to  take  action  upon  enactment  of  this 
export  enhancement  legislation  to  see  that 
it  is  implemented  immediately  to  meet  the 
full  Intent  of  the  United  States  Congress.* 
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WILBER,  NEBRASKA,  CZECH 
FESTIVAL 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
Wilber,  NE,  is  known  as  the  "Czech 
Capital  of  Nebraska,"  because  of  its 
unusually  high  concentration  of  Czech 
settlers.  On  August  1-3.  Wilber  will  be 
hosting  its  25th  Annual  Czech  Festi- 
val. Each  year  thousands  of  guests 
from  around  the  Nation  and  abroad 
visit  this  celebration  intended  to  pro- 
mote and  preserve  the  Czech  cultural 
heritage.  The  festival  has  contributed 
greatly  to  Nebraska's  awareness  and 
pride  in  its  varied  and  rich  cultural 
legacy. 

This  year,  as  in  years  past,  the  festi- 
val will  be  granting  the  King  Charles 
Award  to  a  person  of  Czech  heritage 
who  has  attained  national  or  interna- 
tional eminence.  In  addition,  local 
craftspeople  will  be  sewing  Czech  cos- 
tumes to  be  sold  and  delivered  all 
across  America,  and  the  ever-popular 
Czech  cookbooks  will  again  be  avail- 
able. Finally,  a  unique  pageant  of  se- 
lected scenes  of  Czech  history  and  lore 
will  provide  fascinating  and  education- 
al entertainment. 

Mr.  President,  articles  about  the  fes- 
tival have  appeared  in  recent  years  in 
major  publications  such  as  National 
Geographic.  It  is  my  privilege  to  take 
the  time  on  the  Senate  floor  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  event  that  so  successful- 
ly heightens  our  awareness  of  the 
many  contributions  of  Czech-Ameri- 
cans.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 
a.m.,  on  Thursday,  July  31,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

RECOGNITION  OP  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  special  orders  in 
favor  of  Senator  Thurmond,  Senator 
Hawkins,  Senator  Proxmire,  Senator 
Gorton,  Senator  Baucus,  and  Senator 
Symms  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  special  orders  just  identified  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE,  At  the  conclusion  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  668,  the  debt  limit  exten- 
sion bill,  and  votes  can  be  expected 
throughout  the  day.  I  would  guess  to- 
morrow night  will  be  a  late,  late 
evening.  So  I  alert  my  colleagues  in 
advance.  I  feel  certain  Friday  will  be  a 
full  day  in  the  Senate  because  we  are 
hitting  in  an  area  now  where  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  some  important 
decisions. 

D  2000 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  advised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, Senator  Hart,  that  he  will  be 
prepared  in  the  morning  to  offer  a 
rather  significant  amendment  which 
would,  in  effect,  repeal  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  an  amendment  he 
has  been  waiting  for  a  few  days  to 
offer.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  and  others  might  not  object 
to  that  so  we  might  start  the  Hart 
amendment  debate  about  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow morning.  He  indicated  that  it 
might  take  a  couple  of  hours,  which 
would  bring  the  vote  to  about  noon. 
That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  a  very 
major  amendment.  It,  in  effect,  asks 
the  question.  Should  we  repeal  the  so- 
called  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings,  per- 
taining to  the  way  it  was  today? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
are  we  now  in  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
in  morning  business. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN:  A 
BROAD-GAUGED  STATESMAN 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
our  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  influential  diplomats  of  the 
20th  century  in  the  death  last  week  of 
William  Averell  Harriman  at  the  age 
of  94. 

His  public  service  to  our  National 
Government  encompassed  a  half-cen- 
tury of  dedication— from  1933,  when  at 
the  age  of  42  he  became  an  adviser  to 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion on  the  National  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, to  1983,  when  he  undertook  at 
91  his  last  "mission  to  Moscow"  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace.  In  the  years 
between  he  held  many  key  posts  in  the 
executive  branch:  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  Great  Britain, 
Ambassador-at-Large  for  the  Europe- 
an Marshall  plan.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
But  the  title  he  prized  most  of  all  was 
that  of  "Governor,"  acquired  from  his 
one  term  as  Governor  of  New  York, 


his  only  elective  office.  The  record 
shows  that  when  a  Presidential  call 
reached  him  he  readily  responded,  re- 
gardless of  the  rank  his  assignment 
would  carry.  His  performance  was 
always  strong  and  steady,  his  objec- 
tives consistent— although  he  was  var- 
iously denounced  as  a  "superhawk" 
and  a  "militant  dove"  by  critics  of  the 
moment,  attacked  on  occasion  by  both 
the  Kremlin  leadership  and  those  of 
his  countrymen  on  the  far  right. 
Through  it  all  he  maintained  a  stance 
of  cautious  optimism  supported  by  a 
keen,  informed  intellect  and  a  bal- 
anced judgement  which  served  his 
Government  so  ably  and  well  for  so 
long  a  period. 

Bom  to  wealth  and  privilege  as  the 
son  of  a  pioneer  railroad  builder  and 
financier,  he  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps  while  fulfilling  his  father's 
dream  of  high  public  service.  After 
gaining  an  Ivy  League  education,  he 
embarked  on  a  business  career,  where 
he  achieved  success  in  his  own  right 
before  entering  public  service  in 
middle  age.  If  his  father  was  a  railroad 
tycoon  he  became  a  shipping  magnet. 
In  1928  he  broke  out  of  the  mold  of 
his  family  background  to  become  a 
Democrat  and  a  backer  of  an  Irish 
Catholic,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  for  the 
Presidency.  His  conversion  was  no 
short-term  whim:  his  devotion  to  the 
Democratic  Party  was  to  become  a 
life-long  cause  and  despite  his  patri- 
cian heritage  he  reveled  in  the  cam- 
paign fray. 

It  was  in  his  party  philanthropy,  and 
that  of  his  wife,  that  I  came  to  know 
him  in  his  later  years,  Mr.  President. 
He  was  an  intriguing  figure  and  a  gra- 
cious host:  this  product  of  Groton  and 
Yale,  heir  to  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can fortunes,  a  Wall  Street  banker  and 
transportation  executive  who  intro- 
duced the  all-aluminum  streamliner 
train  and  developed  Sun  Valley,  ID,  as 
a  ski  resort  for  his  rail  line.  I  won- 
dered as  I  observed  this  aging  gentle- 
man at  his  Georgetown  home  how, 
with  his  background,  he  became  the 
fast  friend  and  confidant  of  a  zealous 
New  York  social  worker  named  Harry 
Hopkins  and  thereby  went  on  to  be  an 
aide  and  ally  to  President  Roosevelt 
and  his  liaison  with  both  Winston 
Churchill  and  Joseph  Stalin. 

I  am  told,  Mr.  President,  that  Aver- 
ell Harriman's  interest  in  internation- 
al affairs  and  public  service  was  in- 
stilled at  a  young  age  by  his  father. 
Wall  Street's  "Little  Giant"  who  him- 
self aspired  to  a  call  to  Washington 
that  never  came.  Certainly  his  son  dis- 
played the  traits  of  a  railroad  man. 
Broad-gauged  in  his  abilities  and  inter- 
ests, full-throttled  in  his  enormous 
personal  energy  throughout  his  life- 
time, he  sounded  the  whistle  to  alert 
his  countrymen  to  bends  in  the  road 
he  saw  ahead,  whether  from  the  left 
or  the  right,  and  remained  unswerving 
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in  his  ability  to  keep  on  track  toward 
his  goal.  What  he  made  of  his  inherit- 
ance, what  calls  to  Presidential  service 
he  received  in  war  and  peace  did  not 
give  him  the  sense  of  personal  accom- 
plishment as  did  one  term  of  guberna- 
torial office  at  the  call  of  his  fellow 
New  Yorkers.  Indeed,  Averell  Harri- 
man met  Kipling's  criteria  of  man- 
hood as  one  who  talked  with  crowds 
and  kept  his  virtue,  walked  with  Kings 
and  lost  not  his  common  touch.  Irasci- 
ble, demanding  and  enormously  com- 
passionate, he  inspired  fierce  loyalty 
in  those  he  led.  The  son  of  Wall 
Street's  "Little  Giant,"  he  cast  a  large 
shadow  across  the  political  landscape 
of  his  time. 

To  his  lovely  wife,  Pamela,  his 
daughters  Mary  and  Kathleen,  and  all 
members  of  his  family,  I  wish  to 
convey  for  myself  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Aloha  State,  deepest 
condolences  and  heartfelt  gratitude 
for  having  shared  with  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Nation  and  the  world  the 
talents,  time,  and  life  of  God's  chosen 
servant— William  Averell  Harriman. 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT  9 
A.M. 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    there 
being   no   further   business   to   come 


before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9  a.m.,  Thursday,  July  31,  1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate,  at  8:01  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Thursday,  July  31,  1986,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


by 


Executive  nominations  received 
the  Senate  July  30,  1986: 

Department  of  State 

David  Lyle  Mack,  of  Oregon,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United 
Arab  Emirates. 

The  Judiciary 

Joel  F.  Dubina,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Ala- 
bama, vice  Robert  E.  Vamer,  retired. 

James  Kenneth  Porter  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Tennessee,  vice  Robert  L.  Taylor,  retired. 
Department  of  Justice 

Richard  L.  Cox,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappointment. 

Wallace  L.  McLendon,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of 
Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappoint- 
ment. 

Sherman  L.  Hansford,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 


tucky for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Charles 
Pennington,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

Gene  G.  Abdallah,  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
U.S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Dakota  for  the  term  of  4  years,  reappoint- 
ment. 

Department  of  Transportation 
John  W.  Melchner,  of  Maryland,  to  be  In- 
spector General,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, vice  Joseph  P.  Welsch,  resigned. 

Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Joseph  Lane  Kirkland,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expir- 
ing April  28,  1987,  reappointment. 

National  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

Anthony  Trawick  Bouscaren,  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Humanities  for  a  term  expiring 
January  26,  1992,  vice  Charles  Ray  Ritche- 
son,  term  expired. 

Charles  A.  Moser,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities for  a  term  expiring  January  26, 
1992,  vice  Samuel  DuBois  Cook,  term  ex- 
pired. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the   provisions  of   title   10,   United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
IX.  Gen.  Richard  D.  Ijawrence,  452-44- 
8487,  age  55,  U.S.  Army. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gracious  God.  we  place  before  You 
our  needs.  We  recognize  that  we  do 
not  always  say  to  others  what  are  the 
anxieties  of  our  hearts,  and  we  thank 
You.  O  God,  that  You  hear  our  pray- 
ers and  minister  to  our  personal  peti- 
tions. Whatever  our  concerns  or  fears, 
we  give  thanks  that  Your  love  is  suffi- 
cient for  us,  and  no  problem  is  too 
great  for  Your  grace.  Bless  us.  each 
one,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPELAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  269,  nays 
129,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
32,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  261] 
YEAS— 269 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AUins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 


Boner  (TN) 
Bonier  (MI) 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Broomfield 
Brown  <CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Carper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Coelho 

Coleman  <TX) 
Collins 
Combest 


Conyers 

Coyne 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

I>ornan  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 


Eckart  (OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Pish 

Plippo 

Florio 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hillis 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FD 


Armey 

Bad  ham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

aay 


Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nalcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rastenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

NAYS- 129 

Clinger 

Coats 

Cobcy 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 


Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stal  lings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 

Pawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Frenzel 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gregg 

Hansen 

Hawkins 

Henry 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  changed  his 


vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 

nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 
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PROVIDING  CONDITIONS  FOR 
ADJOURNMENT  OR  ADJOURN- 
MENT SINE  DIE 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
374)  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCloskey).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  374 

Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
Ithe  Senate  concurring/.  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  132(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2 
U.S.C.  198).  as  amended  by  section  461  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
(Public    Law    91-510:    34    Stat.    1193),    the 


House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
shall  not  adjourn  for  a  p>eriod  in  excess  of 
three  days,  or  adjourn  sine  die,  until  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  adopted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  providing  either  for  an  ad- 
journment (in  excess  of  three  days)  to  a  day 
certain,  or  for  adjournment  sine  die. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


jobs.  Yet  the  pay  for  these  jobs  don't 
support  a  middle  income  living  stand- 
ard. 

The  bigger  policy  question  is  one 
that  concerns  all  American  workers: 
How  can  America  preserve  and  expand 
the  middle  class  standard  of  living  if 
the  jobs  and  wages  it  is  creating  are 
low  paid? 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  AVIATION  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT  ON 
TOMORROW  DURING  THE  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
be  permitted  to  sit  on  Thursday.  July 
31,  1986,  while  the  House  is  reading 
bills  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCloskey).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  3921 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3921. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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MORE  SERVICE  SECTOR  JOBS 
RESULT  IN  LOWER  LIVING 
STANDARDS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  released  today  by 
the  National  Organization  for  Women, 
the  U.S.  economy  is  rapidly  creating 
service  sector  jobs  which  are  low 
paying  and  occupied  by  women. 

I  find  this  very  distressing.  Such  a 
finding  has  consequences  for  men, 
women  and  most  importantly,  the 
American  family.  Just  recently,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  issued  a 
report  underscoring  the  importance  of 
working  mothers'  contributions  to  the 
economic  stability  of  their  families. 

Even  in  the  telecommunications  in- 
dustry, one  industry  where  women 
have  managed  to  achieve  wages  equal 
to  those  of  the  average  man  in  the 
labor  force,  women's  wages  face  a  seri- 
ous threat.  The  Bell  System  collective 
bargaining  demands  are  currently 
trying  to  cut  clerical  workers'  pay  by 
20  to  40  percent. 

Service  sector  jobs  account  for  86 
percent  of  all  new  private   industry 


A  VARIABLE  INTEREST  RATE 
FOR  NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE 
INSURANCE  POLICY  LOANS 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given 
permissioiTb  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ami  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  )t 

Mr.  HlUilS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  veter- 
ans and  men  and  women  in  uniform 
are  receiving  unfair  treatment.  An  in- 
equity exists  in  the  way  interest  rates 
are  set  for  loans  secured  by  national 
service  life  insurance  policies.  These 
rates  are  held  by  law  at  an  artificially 
high  level.  They  are  much  higher  than 
the  prevailing  rates  of  the  private  in- 
surance industry,  which  are  tradition- 
ally lower  than  the  prime.  As  a  result, 
qualified  men  and  women  are  unable 
to  benefit  from  the  current  decline  in 
rates. 

The  bill  I  introduced  yesterday,  H.R. 
5275,  will  solve  this  problem  by  estab- 
lishing a  variable  interest  rate  for 
these  loans.  The  procedure  follows 
standard  practice  in  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. Loan  rates  would  be  tied  to  the 
annual  return  on  investments  held  by 
the  financing  trust  fund.  This  would 
ensure  an  adequate  return  to  the  fund, 
while  affording  borrowers  a  fair  inter- 
est rate. 

Lower  interest  rates  often  present 
the  opportunities,  among  others,  to 
buy  a  family  home  or  to  finance  a 
child's  education.  Certainly  those  who 
have  so  ably  served  in  the  country's 
defense  are  entitled  to  the  potential 
advantages  of  variable  interest  rates.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
their  timely  consideration  and  invite 
each  of  you  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
H.R.  5275. 


additional  health  insurance  coverage 
is  exorbitantly,  costly,  or  impossible. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Stokes,  for 
introducing  legislation  to  resume  pro- 
viding health  and  life  insurance  cover- 
age unless  and  until  a  court  of  jurisdic- 
tion tells  them  to  cease.  Unless  we  do 
this,  no  deserving,  working  person  who 
has  justly  earned  such  benefits  can  be 
reasonably  certain  their  future  hopes 
will  not  be  obliterated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
SCHROEDER).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskey] 
has  expired. 


HEALTH    INSURANCE   COVERAGE 
DENIED   TO   LTV  CORP.   RETIR- 
EES IN  INDIANA 
(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  callous,  cruel,  and  arbitrary  deci- 
sion by  the  LTV  Corp.  to  cancel  health 
insurance  coverage  without  notice  for 
78,000  LTV  retirees  is  a  situation  that 
cries  out  for  redress. 

The  300  affected  retirees  of  the  Ev- 
ansville,  IN,  area,  many  on  fixed  in- 
comes, are  finding  as  are  the  thou- 
sands of  similary  situated  reitrees  na- 
tionally that  obtaining  continuing  and 


CONTINUED  TRADE  DEFICITS 
THREATEN  RECESSION 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  we  can  talk  to  10  different 
economists  and  we  get  10  different  an- 
swers on  the  economy.  But  on  one 
issue  they  are  all  united,  and  that  is 
that  the  high  fiscal  deficits  lead  to 
high  trade  deficits. 

We  must  have  more  exports  if  our 
economy  is  to  remain  strong.  Yester- 
day Mr.  Volcker,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman,  told  our  Banking 
Committee  this,  and  I  quote:  "If  the 
Nation  does  not  begin  to  sell  more 
products  overseas  within  a  year,  the 
economy  could  well  sink  into  a  reces- 
sion." 

A  word  to  the  wise,  I  think,  is  suffi- 
cient. For  every  $1  billion  we  have  in 
exports  we  create  some  25  million  jobs. 
This  year  we  have  a  trade  deficit  of 
more  than  $148  billion.  Because  of 
that  we  are  losing  over  4  million  jobs 
in  America. 

We  cannot  continue  in  this  direc- 
tion. Now  is  the  time  for  action.  We 
must  make  the  tough  decisions  and 
work  for  a  balanced  budget  if  we  are 
to  avoid  a  recession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  it  right  here  in 
our  power  in  this  House  to  avoid  a  re- 
cession, but  the  question  is.  Does  the 
Congress  have  the  will? 


MORE  EVIDENCE  FOR 
COMMUNITY  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  here  know,  late  Monday 
night  in  Iowa,  16  freight  cars  blew  off 
a  bridge  in  a  bad  storm,  plunging  into 
the  Des  Moines  River  valley.  The  train 
was  carrying— you  guessed  it— toxic 
pesticides. 

The  problem  is  that  the  authorities 
involved  did  not  know  for  at  least  a 
day  what  "that  green  stuff  leaking 
into  the  river"  was. 
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Six  persons  were  hospitalized  after 
ex|x>sure  to  the  fumes  including  a 
State  trooper  who  had  rushed  to  the 
scene.  Officials  evacuated  everyone 
within  1  mile  of  the  accident.  The 
Governor  had  to  send  crews  from  the 
University  of  Iowa  to  the  scene  to  test 
the  water  to  see  just  what  had  spilled. 
The  railroad  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
but  thought  that  it  might  be  the  200 
bags  of  highly  toxic  agricultural  insec- 
ticide, endosulfan. 

A  year  since  Bhopal,  this  country 
still  does  not  have  a  basic  Federal 
commujiity  right-to-know  law  on  the 
books.  If  we  had,  that  policeman  I 
mentioned  could  have  avoided  rushing 
into  a  dangerous  area.  The  Governor 
could  have  sent  the  properly  equipped 
personnel  instead  of  being  forced  to 
test  first  because  of  the  railroad's  ig- 
norance. 

Happily,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
strong  community  right-to-know  lan- 
guage and  emergency  response  lan- 
guage being  deliberated  by  the  Super- 
fund  conference  committee.  Passage 
this  year  could  end  such  dangerous  In- 
cidents next  year. 


BROOKLYN  CHURCH  HOSTS 
DANIEL  ORTEGA 

(Mr.  WORTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  over  this  past 
weekend,  Daniel  Ortega,  the  President 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  head  of  the  San- 
dinista  Party,  was  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  from  the  pulpit  of  a 
church  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 

This  is  the  same  Daniel  Ortega  who 
refuses  to  permit  religion  to  be  taught 
in  the  parochial  school  classrooms  of 
his  own  country.  This  is  the  same 
Daniel  Ortega  who  shut  down  the 
Catholic  radio  station  in  that  country. 
This  is  the  same  Daniel  Ortega  who 
refuses  to  have  religious  services 
broadcast  over  the  radio  in  his  own 
nation  when  he  does  not  like  the 
homily  or  the  Gospel  that  is  being 
preached  on  that  particular  Sunday. 
This  is  the  same  Daniel  Ortega  who 
has  expelled  one  bishop  from  his  coun- 
try and  who  has  refused  to  permit  the 
assistant  to  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo 
of  that  country,  to  reenter  the  country 
from  a  trip  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
Daniel  Ortega  would  accord  religion  in 
his  own  country.  Nicaragua,  the  same 
privileges  that  we  accord  visiting  poli- 
ticians in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 


Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  of  Chile,  Augusto  Pino- 
chet, is  thumbing  his  nose  at  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world.  He  continues  his  repression  and 
his  human  rights  abuses,  and  he  has 
hinted  that  he  will  offer  himself  as  a 
Presidential  candidate  in  the  1989 
elections,  thus  killing  any  hopes  for 
democracy  in  Chile. 

The  American  Ambassador,  Harry 
Barnes,  has  been  rebuffed  and  ostra- 
cized by  Pinochet. 

The  United  States  can  exert  leverage 
on  Chile  by  denying  all  multilateral 
loans.  Let  us  consider  this  policy 
option  to  assist  the  Chilean  people  to 
achieve  their  dream  of  democracy.  Let 
us  prevent  Chile  from  becoming  an- 
other Philippines  or  another  Haiti. 


PINOCHET  CONTINUES  TO 
BLOCK  DEMOCRACY  IN  CHILE 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 
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THE  TRADE  DEFICIT-MORE 
BAD  NEWS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  announcement  that  our  na- 
tional trade  deficit  is  now  running  at 
an  annual  rate  of  $168  billion  should 
not  surprise  anyone.  Our  trade  policies 
over  the  last  two  decades  have  all  but 
guaranteed  such  a  result. 

The  Federal  Reserve  can  tinker  with 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  The  Commerce 
Department  can  make  agreements  for 
voluntary  restraints  with  foreign  ex- 
porters. But  all  the  money  handling 
and  all  the  agreements  in  the  world 
will  not  solve  our  trade  deficit  prob- 
lem. 

We  now  hear  so  ardent  a  free  trade 
advocate  as  Paul  Volcker  saying  that 
the  soaring  trade  deficit  put  the 
United  States  in  a  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous situation  and  could,  if  not  cor- 
rected, topple  the  country  into  a  reces- 
sion. 

With  many  other  Members  of  this 
House.  I  have  been  arguing,  pleading, 
and  reasoning  that  the  real  problem 
lies  in  our  trade  policy.  It  is  fine  to 
talk  about  free  trade,  but  there  is  no 
free  trade  when  our  trading  partners 
load  the  deck  with  cheap  labor,  export 
subsidies,  tax  abatements  of  all  kinds 
while  we  burden  our  domestic  produc- 
ers with  ever-increasing  tax  burdens. 

If  we  don't  change  our  course,  and 
soon,  our  domestic  industries  will  be 
crippled  beyond  any  hope  of  repair. 
When  they  go.  so  does  our  claim,  not 
just  to  being  a  great  trading  nation, 
but  to  being  a  great  nation  in  any 
sense.  Pray  God  our  trade  policies  will 
catch  up  with  reality  while  there  is 
still  time  to  turn  it  around. 


SERIOUS  DEFICIT  OF  PENSION 
BENEFIT  GUARANTY  CORPO- 
RATION 

(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Government  turn  its  back  on  the  retir- 
ees who  once  toiled  in  the  steel  mills 
waiting  for  the  day  when  they  could 
retire  and  relax?  Should  we  tell  these 
hardworking  Americans  that  they 
won't  receive  their  pensions  at  the 
level  they  bargained  for? 

The  Reagan  trade  deficit  and  low 
foreign  steel  prices  have  caused  many 
of  our  steel  mills  to  close.  The  latest 
such  incident  was  the  LTV  Co.'s  bank- 
ruptcy filing  which  has  been  a  source 
of  great  concern  for  that  conglomer- 
ate's employees  and  pensioners.  When 
a  company  files  for  bankruptcy  under 
chapter  11,  it  may  turn  over  its  pen- 
sion obligations  to  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation.  The  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  then 
assumes  responsibility  for  providing 
the  company's  retirees  with  a  prede- 
termined, guaranteed  level  of  pension 
benefits. 

Currently,  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  has  a  $1.7  bil- 
lion deficit.  Its  liabilities  are  twice  the 
size  of  its  assets.  Should  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  be 
called  upon  to  take  over  the  LTV  pen- 
sion responsibilities,  its  deficit  will  be 
doubled.  Can  we  rely  on  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  to  meet 
this  requirement? 

This  serious  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  termination  of  the  health  and 
life  Insurance  benefits  of  LTV  pension- 
ers. Many  of  the  healthier  pensioners 
will  be  able  to  obtain  replacement  poli- 
cies, while  the  insurance  carriers  who 
now  hold  these  policies  will  be  left 
with  the  less  healthy  policy  holders; 
the  resulting  cost  of  those  policies  as  a 
group  will  drastically  increase. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  the  retirees.  I 
became  an  original  cosponsor  of  a  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Stokes  of  Ohio, 
which  would  require  LTV  specifically 
to  continue  to  pay  all  medical  and  life 
insurance  benefits  to  retirees  after 
LTV  filed  under  chapter  11. 

I  would  like  to  see  these  problems 
solved,  and  I  would  like  to  see  that  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion is  being  put  on  a  more  solid  finan- 
cial foundation.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  a  search  for  a 
system  which  will  unequivocally  guar- 
antee these  retirees  the  pensions  and 
benefits  they  have  earned  and  deserve. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  rem&rlcs 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year.  Congress  fenced  all  funding  for 
new  chemical  weapons  until  two  main 
conditions  were  met:  First,  that  the 
weapons  proposed  actually  work;  and 
second,  that  our  NATO  allies  approve 
of  their  production,  I  am  here  today  to 
alert  my  colleague  to  the  facts  that 
these  conditions  have  not  been  met. 

The  administration  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  Bigeye  binary  bomb  is 
an  effective,  combat-ready  weapon.  It 
is  not.  If  you  have  any  doubts  read  the 
GAO  report  from  last  month  which 
concluded  that  "Bigeye  bomb  is  not 
ready  for  production"  and  that  certain 
problems  with  the  Bigeye  remain  in- 
tractable. 

The  administration  would  also  have 
us  believe  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  of  NATO  has  formally  adopt- 
ed the  U.S.  chemical  weapons  force 
goal.  But  they  have  not.  Clearly  the 
specific  conditions  mandated  by  Con- 
gress have  not  been  met, 

And  to  make  matters  worse.  In  what 
Is  generally  considered  a  serious  mis- 
calculation, In  order  to  gain  the  De- 
fense Planning  Committees  approval, 
the  administration  has  agreed  to  with- 
draw our  entire  chemical  deterrent 
force  from  Western  Europe  once  pro- 
duction of  the  binaries  begins.  The 
White  House  also  gave  Bonn  the  right 
to  refuse  to  accept,  even  in  times  of 
crisis,  the  binary  chemical  weapons 
that  would  replace  the  existing  stock- 
pile. As  a  consequence,  the  United 
States  will  withdraw  our  chemical 
weapons  5.000  miles  from  Europe 
while  the  Soviet  Union  will  maintain 
its  stockpile  of  deadly  chemical  weap- 
ons only  miles  from  our  NATO  troops. 

Action  now  to  block  production  of 
binary  chemical  weapons  in  the  DOD 
authorization  bill  next  week  is  crucial 
to  our  chemical  deterrence  and  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  avoid  another  Ser- 
geant York  [Divad]  debacle.  The 
Bigeye  does  not  work— it  must  be  de- 
funded. 


BLOCK  UNILATERAL  DISARMA- 
MENT OP  U.S.  CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS  FROM  EUROPE 

(Mrs.    ROUKEMA    asked   and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


PAST  TIME  FOR  TOUGH  TRADE 
POLICY 

(Mr.  ERDREICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
pose we  should  be  cheered  by  the  news 
that  we  are  renewing  negotiations 
with  Japan  on  trade.  We  are  going  to 
talk  and  talk  and  talk  some  more,  and 
while  we  are  talking  about  trade.  Mr. 
Speaker.  LTV  has  gone  Into  chapter 
11.  The  steel  industry  across  this  coun- 
try has  been  severely  damaged  and 
other  Industries  across  our  Nation 
have  been  tremendously  hurt  by  the 
unfair  trade  practices  of  our  adversar- 
ies around  the  world. 


Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  past  time  for  talk. 
It  is  time  for  action.  This  House  has 
passed  a  comprehensive,  tough  trade 
bill  to  the  Senate.  I  would  urge  the 
other  body  to  take  action. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
could  have  the  help  and  support  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
this  administration. 

It  is  past  time  for  a  tough  trade 
policy  for  America. 


CONGRESSWOMAN   VUCANOVICH 
RECOGNIZES  TOUR  DE 

FRANCE  WINNERS 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  today  to 
recognize  two  outstanding  Nevadans 
from  my  district  who  have  distin- 
guished this  country  In  the  Interna- 
tional cycling  marathon,  the  Tour  de 
Prance. 

Greg  Lemond,  a  resident  of  Reno, 
has  become  the  first  American  ever  to 
win  the  grueling  Tour  de  France  Cycle 
Marathon,  which  Is  known  throughout 
the  world  as  the  most  difficult  cycle 
competition  ever  devised. 

Inge  Thompson,  another  Reno  resi- 
dent, placed  third  in  the  women's  divi- 
sion of  the  Tour  de  France  and  was 
the  fastest  American  woman  to  com- 
pete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard  work  and  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  Greg 
Lemond  and  Inge  Thompson  deserve 
special  recognition  by  the  Members  of 
this  House. 

Greg  Lemond's  championship  ride, 
which  involved  over  100  hours  of  in- 
tense competition,  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  young  American  athletes. 

Inge  Thompson,  who  won  third 
place  after  more  than  27  hours,  has 
moved  women's  cycle  racing  a  giant 
step  forward  in  this  country,  and,  like 
Greg,  she  is  an  inspiration  to  our 
young  people  to  achieve  excellence  In 
ahtletlcs. 

I  commend  these  two  outstanding 
young  American  athletes  from  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  wish  them  every  success  in 
future  competitions  and  in  everything 
they  undertake. 

They  truly  represent  the  best  about 
America,  the  drive  to  explore  new  ho- 
rizons, to  try  hard,  to  surpass  their 
own  expectations  of  themselves,  to 
achieve,  and  to  go  on  to  victory. 


OVERRIDE  REAGAN  VETO  ON 
H.R.  1562,  TEXTILE  APPAREL 
TRADE  ENFORCEMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  HAYES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's  policies   are   becoming 


more  and  more  alien  to  the  guiding 
principals  of  our  Nation  every  day.  In 
a  bizarre  combination  of  constructive 
engagement  and  free  trade,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  agreed  to 
increase  the  amount  of  textile  imports 
from  South  Africa.  What  this  agree- 
ment does  is  to  make  certain  that 
more  American  textile  workers  will 
lose  their  jobs.  It  is  an  outrageous 
agreement  that  must  be  overturned. 

Acceptance  of  this  trade  agreement 
also  makes  certain  that  our  Nation  is 
even  more  closely  aligned  with  the 
racist  apartheid  regime  in  South 
Africa.  We  in  the  Congress  must  over- 
turn this  misguided  action  by  voting  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
1562.  the  Textile  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act. 

This  will  force  the  administration  to 
reduce  textile  imports,  even  from 
South  Africa,  which  Is  not  a  member 
of  the  multifiber  agreement.  This 
body  has  already  expressed  Its  feelings 
about  South  Africa  by  passing  puni- 
tive economic  sanctions  against  the 
government  there.  The  administration 
has  Ignored  that  statement  and  con- 
tinued In  Its  attempts  to  engage  with 
racists  In  South  Africa  and  to  trade 
away  American  jobs  and  Industry.  Let 
us  stand  up  once  and  for  all  for  Ameri- 
can workers  and  industry.  In  doing  so 
we  can  also  reaffirm  our  opposition  to 
apartheid  by  overriding  the  Reagan 
veto  on  H.R.  1562. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THREE  NEW 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  BASEBALL 
HALL  OF  FAME 

(Mr.  BOEHLEKT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Congressman  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  represent  the  village  of 
Cooperstown.  NY,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
three  men  whose  talents  made  them 
legends  and  whose  memories  will  be 
enshrined  this  weekend— the  newest 
members  of  the  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame:  Willie  McCovey,  Bobby  Doerr, 
and  the  late  Ernie  Lombardi. 

Willie  McCovey  is  only  the  16th 
person  ever  to  be  Inducted  into  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  his  first  year  of  eligi- 
bility. In  his  22-year  National  League 
career,  McCovey  hit  521  home  runs, 
tying  him  for  ninth  place  on  the  all- 
time  list  with  another  Hall  of  Pamer, 
the  Splendid  Splinter,  Ted  Williams. 
And  some  say  his  1969  season  was  one 
of  the  best  ever  by  any  player:  a  .320 
average,  with  45  homers  and  126  RBI 
in  just  491  official  at  bats— 1986  has 
been  good  for  the  Red  Sox:  this  year's 
team  is  leading  the  American  League 
East  Division,  and  Bobby  Doerr  has  fi- 
nally received  the  recognition  he  de- 
serves.   Doerr   was   an    Iron   man   at 
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second  base  for  the  Sox,  playing  there 
for  nearly  2,000  games  in  his  14-year 
career.  The  center  of  the  diamond  was 
his;  he  was  also  an  excellent  hitter, 
with  223  career  home  runs  and  a  life- 
time .288  batting  average. 

It  may  be  an  understatement  to  say 
that  the  late  Ernie  Lombardi  was  slow 
of  foot.  It  also  took  a  long  time— 39 
years— for  him  to  reach  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  But  through  the  1930's  and 
1940's,  the  beloved  "Schnozz"  was  one 
of  the  best  behind  the  plate.  A  career 
.306  hitter  with  190  home  runs,  it  is 
sad  that  Ernie  will  not  be  in  Coopers- 
town  to  receive  his  honor.  He  died  in 
1977  at  the  age  of  69. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  to 
understand  America,  one  must  under- 
stand the  game  of  baseball.  And  part 
of  that  understanding  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  those  people  who  have  made  a 
lasting  impact  on  America's  pastime. 
And  so,  with  fondest  memories,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  three  newest  mem- 
bers of  baseball's  elite:  Willie  McCo- 
vey,  Bobby  Doerr,  and  Ernie  Lom- 
bardi. 


The  Justice  Department  represents 
us  and  not  these  corporations  and 
should  do  its  job. 


LTV  CORP. 


IN  VIOLATION  OP 
LAW 


(Mr.  TR  API  CANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  actions  of  LTV  to  me  are  an  act 
of  violation  of  the  law.  LTV  did  not 
make  their  decision  to  file  chapter  11 
on  some  fishing  trip.  They  have  attor- 
neys that  they  pay  $400  an  hour  and 
they  know  what  the  law  says. 

They  are  attempting  to  find  a 
friendly  judge  in  a  friendly  court  of 
this  country  that  will  rule  on  their 
behalf  and  set  a  precedent  which  will 
change  the  law  and  further  injure  the 
American  retirees  of  those  corpora- 
tions. 

My  position  is  very  clear.  The  Presi- 
dent of  this  country  has  now  appoint- 
ed 50  percent  of  the  Pederal  judges. 
The  Justice  Department  of  this  coun- 
try has  turned  its  back  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  it  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent and  now  represents  the  major 
corporations  of  our  land.  This  is  the 
crime  of  the  LTV  action. 

My  position  in  stating  this  on  the 
floor  today  is  this:  Chapter  11  and  the 
law  is  very  clear.  Section  1113,  subsec- 
tion (f),  clearly  states  that  LTV  could 
not  have  taken  this  action  and  if  they 
did.  they  would  break  the  law. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  should 
enforce  the  law  and  hold  them  to  the 
law  just  like  any  other  American. 

I  close  by  saying  that  the  President 
has  an  attorney.  LTV  has  attorneys. 
The  current  steelworkers  have  attor- 
neys, but  who  is  the  attorney  repre- 
senting these  retirees? 


ment,  not  only  of  our  own  citizens,  but 
of  the  citizens  of  the  world.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  stop 
kowtowing  to  racists. 


SOUND  THE  ALARM:  WHERE  IS 
THE  TRIDENT? 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  sound  the  alarm,  that  next 
year's  Trident  submarine  has  heaved- 
ho  from  the  1987  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  despite  its  high  priority  in 
the  current  modernization  plan  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  invulnera- 
ble leg  of  our  triad  of  deterrence. 

The  Navy  says  that  an  interruption 
in  the  Trident  Program  would  swell 
the  cost  of  that  program  by  $500  mil- 
lion and  would  erode  our  shipbuilding 
industrial  base  at  a  time  when  we 
cannot  allow  that  to  happen. 

A  1-year  delay  would  also  compro- 
mise our  ability  to  offset  the  Soviet's 
accurate  ICBM  with  our  D-5  missile 
program. 

Both  Chambers,  as  well  as  the  re- 
spective Armed  Service  Committees, 
have  logged  in  time  and  again  to  reaf- 
firm the  one-per-year  schedule  for  Tri- 
dent building. 

The  President  himself  signed  a  na- 
tional security  directive  which  calls  for 
the  same  and  he  reiterated  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  this  schedule  in 
his  June  1986  strategic  modernization 
report  to  Congress. 

Our  entire  force  structure  is  based 
on  the  assurance  that  the  firepower  of 
those  launching  platforms  will  be 
available  for  deterrence  of  nuclear 
conflict  by  dates  certain. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  salvage 
the  Trident  Program  and  prevent  its 
running  aground  in  1987. 


PRESIDENT  SHOULD  STOP 
KOWTOWING  TO  RACISTS 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must 
stop  kowtowing  to  racists.  P.W.  Botha 
and  his  terrible  racist  regime  in  South 
Africa  should  not  run  America's 
human  rights  policy.  They  are  being 
allowed  to  dictate  it.  They  are  being 
allowed  to  do  so  by  Ronald  Reagan. 

D  1050 

This  Nation  has  been  known 
throughout  the  world  not  only  for  the 
glitter  of  our  wealth,  but  also  for  the 
splendor  of  our  ideals.  In  the  best  of 
our  days  we  have  had  a  grand  tradi- 
tion of  promoting  human  rights 
around  the  globe. 

Now  the  world  is  questioning  Ameri- 
ca's long  commitment  to  fair  treat- 
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WITHDRAWAL      OF      NAME 
MEMBER    AS    COSPONSOR 
H.R.  4096 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
4096. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCloskey).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah? 

"There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  REFORM  MAY  HURT 
AVERAGE  CITIZEN 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
under  the  current  tax  reform  measure 
now  in  the  conference  committee,  on 
the  average,  individuals  will  receive  a 
tax  cut  of  over  6  percent.  After  com- 
puting the  actual  savings  to  taxpayers, 
however,  we  may  not  be  in  for  much  of 
a  savings  at  all. 

For  example,  when  computing  the  6- 
percent  average,  the  following  per- 
centages were  averaged:  Earners  with 
incomes  of  zero  to  $10,000  would  save 
$43,  resulting  in  a  76.8-percent  tax  cut. 
Earners  with  incomes  of  $10,000  to 
$20,000  would  save  $181,  resulting  in  a 
22.7-percent  tax  cut.  In  computing  the 
overall  percent  of  tax  savings  using 
the  average  tax  savings  in  nine  differ- 
ent earnings  groups,  five  of  the  groups 
realized  a  tax  savings  below  6  percent. 

Unfortunately,  the  tax  savings  for 
each  group  are  based  on  the  taxpayer 
using  the  standard  deduction.  Howev- 
er, if  taxpayers  itemize  deductions,  in 
most  instances  their  taxes  will  in- 
crease because  of  the  loss  of  several 
deductions  allowable  under  the 
present  Tax  Code.  For  example, 
nearly  every  homeowner  with  a  mort- 
gage will  itemize  deductions.  And, 
unless  the  increase  in  the  exemption 
allowance  exceeds  the  loss  of  itemized 
deductions,  they  will  be  required  to 
pay  more  taxes.  Nearly  every  two- 
wage-eamer  couple,  whether  they  use 
the  standard  deduction  or  itemize  de- 
ductions, will  have  an  increase  in  their 
tax  bill. 

So.  it  seems  that  the  averages  being 
cited  can  be  very  misleading.  Tax 
reform  should  not  result  in  higher 
taxes  for  the  average  citizen.  Again,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  examine  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tax  reform  proposal  now 
in  the  conference  committee.  Granted, 
the  bill  may  be  historic,  but  it  may  not 
make  the  kind  of  tax  reform  history 
we  want  and  need. 


ELIMINATE  MANDATORY 
RETIREMENT  AT  AGE  70 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  reported  out  an  important 
bill— to  eliminate  the  most  visible  and 
remaining  form  of  age-based  discrimi- 
nation—mandatory retirement  at  70. 

I  am  a  proud  original  cosponsor  of 
the  measure,  authored  by  our  beloved 
colleague,  85-year-young,  Claude 
Pepper. 

In  1978  in  what  was  considered  a 
landmark  law,  Congress  eliminated 
mandatory  retirement  at  age  65  for 
most  Americans. 

The  age  was  raised  to  70  for  most 
private  sector  work. 

The  problem  is  more  than  8  years 
has  elapsed  and  the  same  people  we 
protected  in  1978  are  again  victims  in 
1986  because  they  are  70  and  over  and 
once  again  face  mandatory  retirement. 
It  is  high  time  for  Congress  to  com- 
plete our  commitment  to  end  age- 
based  discrimination.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  leadership  put  this  bill  on  a 
fast  track  for  final  action  this  year. 

It  is  vital  that  we  make  as  a  national 
policy,  that  ability  not  age,  competen- 
cy not  chronology,  are  the  only  crite- 
ria used  to  keep  a  person  on  the  job. 

We  have  worked  to  outlaw  racism 
and  sexism  by  statute.  So,  too.  must 
we  with  ageism. 


and  the  Romanian  percentage  fell  to 
12.5.  Thus  Romania,  to  whom  we  give 
most-favored-nation  status,  cast  less 
favorable  votes  in  the  United  Nations 
for  the  West  than  the  Soviet  Union 
itself. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment that  we  are  coming,  we  are  going 
to  stick  with  this  issue,  and  I  think 
that  we  are  going  to  sensitize  this  Con- 
gress and  this  country  whereby  this 
Congress  will  resolve  to  knock  out 
most-favored-nation  status  unless  the 
Romanian  Government  loosens  up  and 
provides  and  allows  for  human  rights. 


TRADE  WITH  ROMANIA  IS 
HUMAN-RIGHTS  ISSUE 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
we  came  very  close  in  this  body— we 
had  190  Members— to  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Romanian  Government 
that  we  will  not  allow  the  persecution 
and  the  continuation  of  MFN. 

Let  me  tell  you,  that  debate  generat- 
ed and  was  based  on  human  rights. 
Frankly,  this  issue  is  a  human-rights 
issue.  But  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  trade  and  other  issues,  let  me  give 
an  example.  Our  trade  deficit  with  Ro- 
mania rose  from  nothing  in  1980  to 
$743  million  in  1985,  because  of  Roma- 
nia's dumping  of  rolled  steel  prod- 
ucts—rolled steel  products  from  the 
Midwest;  shoes,  from  Maine  and  places 
like  that;  textiles  made  out  of  practi- 
cally slave  labor  wages.  It  cost  jobs  to 
American  steelworkers  and  textile 
workers  and  in  the  shoe  industry. 

Second,  Romania's  often  quoted 
record  of  voting  in  favor  of  us  in  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  no  longer 
exists.  While  in  1981  Romania  voted 
over  16  percent  of  the  time  with  us 
while  the  U.S.S.R.  did  so  only  13.3  per- 
cent of  the  time,  in  1985  the  Soviet 
percentage  remained  fairly  constant. 


LONG-TERM-CARE  INSURANCE 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY  ACT  OF  1986 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.    ROWLAND    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  introduced  legis- 
lation  which   I   hope   will   encourage 
many  Americans  to  better  plan  for 
their  future.  With  our  elderly  popula- 
tion rapidly  increasing,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  be  considering  means  by  which  the 
costs  of  nursing  home  care  and  home 
health    care    can    be    borne    without 
undue  reliance  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. At  at  time  of  reduced  revenues, 
we  should  address  alternative  methods 
for  achieving  social  goals,  rather  than 
depending  so   much   on   Government 
programs.  This  legislation  would  help 
achieve  that  end  by  allowing  individ- 
uals over  age  59  y2  to  purchase  long- 
term  health  care  insurance  using  IRA 
funds  without  being  taxed  on  those 
dollars    expended    on    the    premium. 
This  tax  incentive  would  decrease  on  a 
graduated  scale  for  those  with  higher 
incomes.  There  are  very  few  individ- 
uals purchasing  long-term-care  insur- 
ance today  and  there  are  few  compa- 
nies offering  such   coverage.   I   hope 
that  this  bill  will  create  a  better  envi- 
rorunent  for  the  growth  of  these  poli- 
cies, so  that  in  the  future  our  elderly 
citizens  will  have  help  with  the  high 
cost  of  nursing  home  care  and  home 
health  care.  In  addition,  the  purchas- 
ers of  long-term-care  insurance  will  be 
able  to  avoid  the  tragic  circumstances 
which  many  of  our  current  senior  citi- 
zens face:  Spending  down  their  finan- 
cial resources  until  they  qualify  for 
Medicaid.  I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  bill  will  help  to  begin  the  process 
by  which  we  can  assure  our  elderly 
better  access  to  nursing  home  care  by 
permitting   them    to    plan    for   their 
future  health  needs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACTT,  1987 
Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into    the   Committee    of   the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 


the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  5205)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McCloskey).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Lehman]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1057 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bUl,  H.R.  5205,  with  Mr.  Gray  of 
Illinois,  Chairman  pro  tempore,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Panetta). 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Tuesday,  July  29,  1986,  all 
time  for  general  debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  507, 
an  amendment  striking  the  colon  and 
all  that  follows  on  page  23,  line  19, 
through  line  25  and  inserting  a  period 
in  lieu  thereof  is  considered  as  having 
been  agreed  to. 

An  amendment  printed  in  section  2 
of  said  resolution  is  in  order  if  offered 
by  Representative  Molinari. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5205 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987,  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

D  1100 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  is 
recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  related  agencies  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

The  bill  is  a  model  of  fiscal  restraint, 
while  addressing  our  most  critical  na- 
tional transportation  issues. 

The  fact  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
respond  to  our  national  transportation 
needs,  while  staying  below  our  budget 
resolution  targets,  is  a  real  tribute  to 
the  leadership  of  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman], 
and  our  subcommittee's  ranking  mi- 
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nority  member,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CouGHLiN].  The  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, on  which  I  myself  have 
served  since  its  creation  in  the  late 
1960's,  have  sjaent  a  great  deal  of 
effort  in  crafting  this  bill  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  receive  the  overwhelming 
support  of  my  colleagues. 

The  chairman  has  already  outlined 
the  major  provisions  of  this  bill,  and 
so  I  would  simply  like  to  highlight  a 
few  items  that  may  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues.  First  of  all,  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  meets 
our  budget  resolution  302(b)  allocation 
for  budget  authority.  Now.  I  know 
that  there  may  be  claims  later  on  that 
we  are  over  the  resolution  in  outlays. 

But  I  think  that  when  one  recog- 
nizes how  inexact  the  process  of  calcu- 
lating those  outlays  is,  my  colleagues 
will  have  to  agree  that  the  alleged  cov- 
erage in  discretionary  outlays— $13 
million  on  a  bill  containing  over  $26 
billion  in  total  outlays— it  is  clear  that 
any  excess  is  simply  a  technical  matter 
at  best.  Furthermore,  I  should  point 
out  that  on  total  outlays  contemplated 
by  the  bill— the  combination  of  man- 
datory and  discretionary  spending— we 
are  actually  $495  million  below  our 
302(b)  assumption.  So  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  resist  any  temptation 
to  make  reductions  in  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
point  out  that  while  we  have  provided 
for  a  significant  increase  in  Coast 
Guard  operating  expenses  in  this  bill, 
approximately  $222  million  above  last 
year,  that  amount  is  somewhat  over- 
stated because  last  year  the  Coast 
Guard  received  almost  $100  million  by 
transfer  from  the  Navy  for  defense-re- 
lated operations.  So  although  there  is 
an  increase  in  this  bill,  it  is  not  as 
large  as  it  looks— and  also  not  as  large 
as  could  be  fully  justified  by  the  in- 
creasing number  and  scope  of  missions 
that  the  Coast  Guard  is  called  on  to 
perform. 

For  the  Coast  Guard's  procurement, 
or  AC&I  account,  we  have  provided 
$101.8  million,  nearly  $127  million  less 
than  was  provided  last  year.  Although 
some  of  this  shortfall  will  be  made  up 
from  last  year's  coastal  defense  aug- 
mentation funds  in  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act,  not  all  of  it  will  be.  It 
is  my  hope  that  a  more  appropriate 
level  of  funding,  commensurate  with 
the  Coast  Guard's  need  for  additional 
aircraft,  vessels,  and  shore  facilities, 
can  be  provided  when  the  other  body 
considers  this  bill. 

For  Amtrak,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided $613  million— $602  million  in 
new  appropriations  and  $11  million  by 
transfer  from  previously  appropriated 
funds.  This  amount  is  $34  million 
below  Amtrak's  request,  and  in  my 
opinion,  represents  a  truly  "bare 
bones"  approach  for  Amtrak's  funding 
needs.  At  this  level,  capital  spending 
can  be  used  only  for  the  most  critical 


safety-related  items.  Any  cuts  below 
this  amount  will  cause  the  serious  de- 
terioration of  the  national  Amtrak 
route  system. 

If,  as  expected,  there  is  an  amend- 
ment later  today  to  reduce  funding  for 
Amtrak,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
oppose  any  further  cuts. 

Finally,  let  me  note  that  for  urban 
mass  transportation,  we  have  provided 
funding  at  a  level  of  $2  billion  for  the 
section  9  and  section  18  formula  grant 
programs,  and  have  maintained  oper- 
ating assistance  at  the  authorized  level 
of  $879  million.  I  believe  that  these 
transit  programs  serve  an  important 
need  for  the  mobility  of  our  citizens  in 
both  urbsui  and  rural  areas,  and  are  es- 
pecially important  for  those  transit- 
dependent  populations— the  elderly 
and  the  underprivileged— who  would 
otherwise  have  no  transportation  al- 
ternatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  carefully 
crafted  bill,  a  fiscally  responsible  bill, 
and  a  bill  that  provides  for  our  critical 
transportation  needs.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Coast 
Guard  and  Navigation.  I  want  to  ex- 
press particular  support  for  the  recom- 
mended funding  level  of  $1.85  billion 
for  operating  expenses  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  If  this  legislation  is  approved, 
and  if  the  Senate  passes  a  similar  bill, 
and  if  the  appropriation  is  not  slashed 
by  reductions  carried  out  under  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law,  the  Coast  Guard 
should  be  back— almost— at  full  oper- 
ating strength. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  funds,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  had  to  operate  throughout 
this  fiscal  year  at  a  reduced  level  of  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness.  Routine  pa- 
trols have  been  curtailed,  needed 
training  has  been  postponed,  mainte- 
nance projects  have  been  delayed,  and 
senior  Coast  Guard  officers  and  enlist- 
ed men  have  been  urged  to  retire 
early. 

These  cutbacks  have  had  predictable 
results.  Maintenance  problems— espe- 
cially on  older  Coast  Guard  cutters- 
have  increased;  morale  has  suffered; 
and  those  with  the  skills  to  look  else- 
where for  a  job,  such  as  Coast  Guard 
pilots,  have  resigned.  More  than  three 
times  as  many  Coast  Guard  aviators 
resigned  from  the  service  during  1985 
and  the  first  8  months  of  fiscal  1986 
than  did  so  during  the  previous  2-year 
period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  near  future, 
the  House  will  consider— and  ap- 
prove—an omnibus  drug  law  enforce- 
ment bill.  In  developing  that  legisla- 
tion, I  urge  Members  tempted  to  in- 
crease the  drug  law  enforcement  role 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  re- 
member that  law  enforcement  is  pre- 
cisely the  role  that  the  Coast  Guard 


has  been  trained  effectively  and  rela- 
tively inexpensively  to  perform. 

Since  1981,  while  the  other  Armed 
Forces  have  been  blessed  with  a  $1 
trillion  military  buildup,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  cut  by  2,000  military 
and  civilian  personnel.  The  Coast 
Guard  has  been  plagued  by  mainte- 
nance problems  with  its  older  cutters, 
and  stsutup  problems  with  new 
medium  endurance  cutters,  jets,  and 
short-range  helicopters.  Despite  this 
and  despite  the  reduction  in  its  level 
of  personnel,  the  Coast  Guard  more 
than  doubled  the  number  of  cutter 
and  aircraft  hours  devoted  to  general 
law  enforcement  between  1981  and 
1985.  But  this  practice  of  doing  more 
with  less  cannot  go  on  forever.  A 
breaking  point  is  sure  to  come. 

So,  if  we  are  looking  to  increase  the 
role  of  the  military  in  law  enforce- 
ment, let  us  look  no  further  than  the 
only  Federal  institution  that  is  both  a 
law  enforcement  agency  and  a  military 
service.  The  Coast  Guard  is  trained  to 
do  the  job  in  law  enforcement,  just  as 
it  is  trained  to  perform  its  even  more 
important  task  of  search  and  rescue, 
and  its  many  other  jobs  in  behalf  of 
the  American  people.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  let  the  Coast  Guard  be 
the  Coast  Guard.  This  bill  today  is  an 
important  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Lehman],  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  CooGHLiN],  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte], 
an  old  friend  of  the  Coast  Guard  who 
preceded  me,  for  this  bill  and  for  the 
work  that  has  gone  into  it. 

Given  the  constraints  under  which 
he  is  required  by  the  budget  process  to 
work,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lehman]  has  produced  a  bill  that 
is  as  fair  to  the  Coast  Guard  as  it  pos- 
sibly could  be.  He  and  the  bill  deserve 
the  support  of  this  House. 

I  hope  Members  resist  any  effort  to 
restrict  further  this  very  modest  allo- 
cation of  funds  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
remind  Members  who  may  be  tempted 
by  across-the-board  cuts  which  might 
materialize  later  today  on  the  floor, 
that  a  few  months  ago,  on  March  1  of 
this  year,  when  the  4.3-percent 
Granun-Rudman  sequestration  oc- 
curred, the  Coast  Guard  lost  $106  mil- 
lion overnight,  most  of  which  was 
from  its  operating  budget. 

The  bottom  line,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  has 
just  pointed  out,  is  that  the  moneys  in 
this  bill,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
result  in  essentially  the  same  level  of 
funding  for  the  Coast  Guard  in  fiscal 
year  1987  as  was  the  case  in  fiscal 
1986. 

I  would  trust  that  all  Members,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  tempted  to 
give  speeches  from  time  to  time  about 
the  importance  of  the  interdiction  of 
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illicit  narcotics,  will  ardently  defend 
the  numbers  of  this  bill  and  will  see  to 
it  that  no  cuts,  across  the  board  or 
otherwise,  are  tolerated  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Studds],  particularly  in  the  Coast 
Guard  program.  Some  of  us  have  been 
studying  the  Coast  Guard  program 
historically  overall  throughout  all  of 
the  world.  A  lot  of  their  missions  his- 
torically have  been  in  Europe. 

We  had  a  little  colloquy  on  that  last 
year.  In  looking  at  further  statistics, 
we  find  that  the  Coast  Guard  has  331 
personnel  stationed  in  Europe.  I  know 
I  was  a  former  military  officer  and  it  is 
nice  to  have  those  kinds  of  assign- 
ments, but  I  think  with  the  drug  war 
and  with  the  epidemic  facing  this 
Nation  in  some  of  our  islands  around 
Florida  and  the  Bahamas,  Colombia, 
and  Bolivia,  I  really  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  close  look,  both  on  the  jurisdic- 
tional committee  and  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  about  possible  later- 
al transfer  of  those  personnel  in 
Europe  to  our  continental  United 
States  to  fight  the  drug  war.  The 
Coast  Guard  is  short  resources  to 
assist  in  drug  interdiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Stodds]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Studds 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PURSELL.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Coast  Guard  does  not  need  to  ful- 
fill all  of  those  historical  missions  that 
they  have  had.  the  loran  program,  and 
others,  in  Europe  when  we  have  such 
an  acute  drug  war  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman,  I  appreciate  his 
concern,  and  I  certainly  cannot  say  to 
him  with  certainty  that  all  331  posi- 
tions overseas  of  the  Coast  Guard  are 
essential;  but  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  are  other  agen- 
cies, most  particularly  the  Department 
of  Defense,  with  orders  of  magnitude 
greater  than  331  people  in  Europe  and 
overseas,  and  no  one  suggests  that 
simply  because  the  location  physically 
is  Europe  that  it  is  some  kind  of  a 
plum. 

The  Coast  Guard,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  has  worldwide  responsibilities 
for  long-range  aids  to  navigation, 
which  are  essential  among  other 
things  to  the  U.S.  military  for  naviga- 
tion. 

Let  me  remark  to  the  gentleman,  as 
he  also  knows,  that  almost  everything 
the  Coast  Guard  does  is  what  is  called 
multimission.  Its  vessels,  its  aircraft, 
its  helicopters,  and  so  forth,  engage  in 


law  enforcement,  fisheries  law  en- 
forcement, drug  law  enforcement, 
search  and  rescue,  marine  environ- 
mental responsibility,  and  a  host  of 
other  responsibilities  imposed  upon 
the  Agency  by  this  Congress. 

That  is  a  rather  small  number  to  be 
posted  around  the  world  for  an  agency 
with  the  principal  responsibility  for 
assisting  long-range  aids  to  navigation. 

So  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to 
bear  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  appreci- 
ate that  and  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  maybe  additional  transfers  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  look  at 
this  drug  problem  also. 

I  think  this  is  a  national  epidemic 
that  we  face  in  this  Nation,  and  to 
look  at  the  missions  that  have  been 
appropriate  in  the  past  and  look  at  our 
current  historical  battle  here,  with 
drug  wars,  I  think  there  is  no  question 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
some  lateral  transfers  in  many  agen- 
cies to  make  this  an  all-out  attack  on  a 
war  that  is  spreading  fast  in  all  facets 
of  our  society. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  including 
not  to  exceed  $30,000  for  allocation  within 
the  Department  of  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine;  $938,000  for  the  immediate 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  $469,000  for  the  im- 
mediate Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary, 
$5,300,000  for  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  $7,465,000  for  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Policy  and  Internation- 
al Affairs,  $2,096,000  for  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Budget  and  Pro- 
grams. $2,475,000  for  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Governmental  Affairs, 
$20,030,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration,  $1,400,000  for 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs,  $746,000  for  the  Executive 
Secretariat.  $390,000  for  the  Contract  Ap- 
peals Board,  $1,260,000  for  the  Office  of 
Civil  Rights,  $478,000  for  the  Office  of  Com- 
mercial Space  Transportation,  $1,750,000 
for  the  Office  of  E^ssential  Air  Service, 
$565,000  for  Regional  Representatives,  and 
$3,732,000  for  the  Office  of  Small  and  Dis- 
advantaged Business  Utilization,  of  which 
$3,000,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Minority  Business  Resource 
Center  as  authorized  by  49  U.S.C.  332:  Pro- 
vided, That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  funds  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Minority  Business  Resource 
Center  in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used 
for  business  opportunities  related  to  any 
mode  of  transportation. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  In 
title  I,  on  page  2,  line  11,  strike  "$7,465,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$7,150,000". 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  amendments  at  the  desk  num- 
bered 1  through  4  that  all  go  to  the 
same  subject  area,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  the  right  to  object  to 
the  en  bloc  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
to  explain  the  nature  of  his  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  four  amendments,  essentially,  at 
the  desk,  that  all  go  to  title  I. 

One  takes  money  out  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  and  then  puts  that 
money  back  into  the  Coast  Guard. 

Another  takes  the  money  out  of  the 
$20  million  in  the  Federal  Highway 
Program  and  puts  that  into  the  Coast 
Guard.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
save  the  House  some  time  by  consider- 
ing them  altogether  rather  than 
having  this  discussion  four  different 
times. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection to  the  en  bloc  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennslyvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman]  reserves  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ments. <  X 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUeWSTv 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  In 
title  I.  on  page  4,  line  9,  strike 
"$1,849,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,850,115,000". 

And  on  line  11,  strike  "$372,983,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$373,298,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Prior  to  proceed- 
ing with  the  amendments,  is  the  gen- 
tleman's request  to  t)e  amended? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  would  l)e  1,  3,  and  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  gentleman  is  amend- 
ing the  request  for  consideration  en 
bloc.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  two  amend- 
ments that  were  meant  to  coordinate 
these  would  amend  the  same  place 
twice,  there  is  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  that  would  go  to  numbers  1,  3, 
and  5.  which  would  in  fact  then  over- 
come that  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  amendments  1.  3.  and  5. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  In 
title  I.  on  page  2.  line  11.  strike  "$7,465,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  'hereof  "$7. 150,000". 

In  title  I.  on  page  24.  line  8.  strike 
"$122,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$102,000,000". 

And  on  page  24.  line  11.  strike 
"$121,060,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$101,060,000". 

In  title  I.  on  page  4.  line  9.  strike 
"$1,849,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,870,115,000". 

And  on  line  11.  strike  '$372,983,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$393,298,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
now  put  the  question  on  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  as  modified. 

The  request  is  to  consider  these 
amendments  en  bloc.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  that  request? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  insist  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  because  it  is  in  viola- 
tion of  section  302(f)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  99-177.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  filed  its  subcommittee 
allocation  for  fiscal  year  1987  pursu- 
ant to  section  302  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  on  July  15,  1986.  This  is 
House  Report  99-673. 

These  amendments  would  provide 
new  budget  authority  in  excess  of  the 
subcommittee  allocation  and  is  not 
permitted  under  section  302(f)  of  this 
act. 

I  ask  that  the  amendments  be  ruled 
out  of  order,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  $20  mil- 
lion in  new  budget  authority  is  being 
added  to  the  Coast  Guard;  however, 
all  but  $350,000  of  the  amounts  in- 
tended to  offset  come  from  contract 
authority  obligation  limitations.  These 
do  not  count  as  the  budget  authority 
and  cannot  be  used  to  keep  this  bill 
within  our  budget  allocation.  Contract 
authority  is  separate  from  the  rest  of 
these  kinds  of  moneys. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  wish  to  re- 
spond? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
302  authority  being  brought  to  the 
Congress  under  its  own  report  speci- 
fies the  amounts  that  are  included  in 
the  committee's  report  as  a  total  sum. 

I  have  reduced  figures  in  one  portion 
of  the  bill  in  order  to  add  figures  in 
the  other  portion  of  the  bill;  and  so 
therefore  bring  it  in  with  the  same  302 
numbers  that  the  committee  has 
brought  to  us. 

So  I  am,  in  fact,  under  the  legisla- 
tion, bringing  the  cut^j  that  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  the  committee 
from  exceeding  its  302  allocations. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]  if  he  counts  as  toward 


his  reduction  the  elimination  of  the 
contract  authorization  on  page  24  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Under  the  amend- 
ment that  is  before  the  House,  includ- 
ed in  the  cuts,  on  page  24,  line  8,  is  the 
cut  specified. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Chair,  however, 
that  that  is  money  which  is  given  in 
grant  authority  to  the  States.  That  is. 
both  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, have  told  this  gentleman  that 
that  is  money  which  goes  to  the  States 
in  grants  and  so  therefore  is  money 
that  should  be  allocated  under  302. 

D  1120 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  wish  to  speak  to  the 
point? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, just  for  a  point  of  clarification, 
the  sums  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  talking  about  are  not 
considered  budget  authority.  I  think 
that  is  the  problem  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
have  any  further  arguments  to  make? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Panetta). 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  is  to  be  guided  by  the  re- 
quirements of  302(f)  in  that  any 
amendment  to  H.R.  5205  which  would 
increase  new  discretionary  authority 
in  the  bill  or  would  increase  direct 
loan  new  credit  authority  in  the  bill  by 
more  than  $24  million  would  violate 
section  302(f)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974. 

Section  302(f)  provides  that  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  consider  any  bill, 
resolution  or  amendment  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  exceed  the  appropriate 
allocation  made  pursuant  to  section 
302(b)  for  the  fiscal  year  of  new  discre- 
tionary budget  authority  or  new  credit 
authority. 

The  question  then  comes  down  to 
whether  the  provision  on  page  24  re- 
lates to  discretionary  budget  authority 
or  not.  It  is  the  Chair's  view  that  this 
deals  not  with  such  budget  authority 
but  with  grant  money  and  therefore 
the  amendment  would  indeed  violate 
section  302(f)  by  causing  a  net  increase 
in  discretionary  budget  authority  and 
therefore  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  In 
title  I.  on  page  2,  line  11.  strike  "$7,465,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$7,150,000". 


In  title  I,  on  page  4,  line  9.  strike 
"$1,849,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$1,850,115,000". 

And  on  line  11.  strike  "$372,983,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8373.298.000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  just  like  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  explain  these  two 
amendments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  what  this  essen- 
tially does  is,  it  takes  money  out  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  puts  it 
over  into  the  Coast  Guard.  It  is  a 
fairly  modest  sum  of  money,  $315,000, 
but  it  is  money  that  is  presently  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  which  is  used 
as  an  enforcement  mechanism,  out  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 

If  that  gets  away,  we  will  have  to 
come  back  and  look  at  some  of  the 
other  things.  I  am  sorry  we  are  going 
to  have  to  put  the  House  through  a 
couple  of  debates  here  because  we  will 
have  to  go  back  and  look  at  that  $20 
million,  under  NHTSA.  There  is  an- 
other way  of  doing  it  which  is  a  little 
more  difficult,  but  nevertheless  can  be 
done. 

So  we  will  have  to  come  back  to  that 
later  on  if  we  cannot  go  through  this 
exercise.  But  for  the  time  being,  this 
particular  amendment  simply  takes 
money  out  of  one  place  and  puts  it 
into  the  other  relative  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  and  allocating  the  money  instead 
to  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  withhold. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  re- 
served the  right  to  object. 

Does  the  gentleman  continue  his  res- 
ervation? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  object  to  the  en  bloc  consid- 
eration. I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  to  offer  his  amend- 
ments separately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

There  is  one  amendment  pending. 

The  text  of  the  pending  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  In 
title  I.  on  page  2.  line  11,  strike  "$7.465.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$7,150,000". 

Mr.  WALKER.  Amendment  No.  1  is 
pending?  Very  well. 

Well.  I  am  sorry  we  are  going  to 
have  to  put  the  House  through  this. 
You  know,  what  often  happens  is  that 
those  of  us  who  offer  amendments  are 
then  accused  of  delaying  and  gumming 
up  the  worlts  of  the  House.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  House  that  here  is  a 
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good  example  that  the  committee  just 
does  not  want  us  to  proceed  on  it  and 
get  to  the  substance  of  the  issues. 

But  I  will  go  ahead,  and  we  will  go 
through  the  whole  process.  We  will 
offer  them  one  by  one  by  one.  and  in- 
stead of  having  one  vote  that  could 
have  covered  the  whole  issue,  we  will 
end  up  with  four  or  five  votes  here 
today  on  the  issues  involved.  And  I 
think  the  House  should  understand 
that  they  have  been  put  to  four  or  five 
votes  by  the  committee  because  the 
committee  is  more  concerned  about 
procedures  than  they  are  in  address- 
ing the  issues. 

But  Jet  us  begin  then  with  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us. 

The  amendment  before  us  essential- 
ly cuts  $315,000  out  of  the  Office  of 
Secretary. 

Why  that  amount  of  money?  When 
we  asked  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. "Where  does  the  money 
come  from  that  is  used  to  monitor  the 
States'  compliance  with  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit?"  we  were  told  it 
was  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and 
amounts  to  $315,000.  That  is  the 
reason  for  this  money. 

If  you  want  to  find  it.  if  you  want  to 
decide  that  you  are  going  to  allocate 
additional  priority  to  the  Coast  Guard, 
then  you  have  to  find  some  money  to 
give  that  priority  to  the  Coast  Guard. 

This  gentleman  has  come  to  the  de- 
termination that  we  ought  to  have  a 
debate  about  the  priorities  here  be- 
cause both  of  them  are  law  enforce- 
ment. We  have  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary spending  $315,000  for  law  en- 
forcement activities  nondrug  related. 
These  law  enforcement  activities  are 
strictly  on  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit. 

This  gentleman's  contention  is  that 
this  is  $315,000  that  could  be  better 
used  to  fight  drugs  in  this  country. 

Ultimately  what  we  hope  to  do  is  get 
to  the  whole  $20  million  question  that 
is  in  this  bill.  This  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  $20  million  per  year  to 
enforce  a  law  which  the  States  are 
perfectly  capable  of  enforcing.  The 
States,  for  generations,  enforced  the 
speed  limits  themselves.  Now  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  spending  $20  mil- 
lion a  year  for  that  particular  enforce- 
ment. This  gentleman  simply  believes, 
and  I  think  a  number  of  other  col- 
leagues would  probably  agree,  that  $20 
million  spent  on  law  enforcement 
today  would  be  better  spent  trying  to 
interdict  drug  traffic  into  this  country 
and  save  some  of  the  thousands  of 
lives  that  are  being  lost  every  year  in 
this  country  to  drug  deaths  from 
taking  place. 

You  know,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
want  to  look  at  these  two  laws.  I  have 
been  conducting  a  little  bit  of  an  ex- 
periment of  my  own  here  recently, 
watching  Members  of  Congress  driving 
their    cars    around    the    Washington, 


DC,  area.  You  know,  and  I  include 
myself  in  this,  we  are  not  very  good  at 
obeying  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
law.  Those  cars  are  driving  around 
with  our  plates  on  them,  we  do  not 
seem  to  think  we  have  very  much  asso- 
ciation with  that.  The  fact  is  that  the 
American  people  do  not  either.  Driv- 
ing down  here  from  my  district  this 
week,  I  just  experimented  to  find  out 
how  many  people  were  driving  at  55.  If 
you  had  driven  at  55  on  the  interstates 
I  was  on.  you  were  a  danger  to  every- 
body around  you  because  the  traffic  in 
all  the  lanes  was  moving  at  a  speed 
faster  than  that.  You  were  a  danger 
on  the  road  at  55.  And  Members  of 
Congress,  like  everybody  else,  are 
going  with  the  flow  of  the  traffic.  The 
traffic  is  going  faster  than  55  virtually 
everywhere  in  the  country  today. 

What  we  are  saying  is  we  have  a  na- 
tional law  that  suggests  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  prosecute  people  for  going 
56  miles  an  hour  than  it  is  to  find  kilos 
of  drugs  and  prosecute  for  them. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  not 
a  rational  policy  choice.  It  is  not  a  ra- 
tional choice  of  priorities  in  this  day 
and  age.  Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing. 

Let  me  put  it  the  other  way— or  an- 
other way:  it  seems  to  me  the  drug 
laws  are  probably  pretty  faithfully 
obeyed  around  here.  I  do  not  know  too 
many  druggies  we  have  in  the  Con- 
gress. There  may  be  some;  I  may  not 
know  them. 

But  I  think  that  we  pay  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  that  because  we  think 
we  have  an  example  to  set  there,  and 
we  also  feel  as  though  that  is  some- 
place where  we  ought  to  have  stiff  en- 
forcement. We  would  be  worried  about 
the  enforcement  there,  and  that  is  as 
it  should  be. 

But  it  gives  a  sense  of  priorities 
around  here  that  it  seems  to  me  then 
ought  to  be  reflected  in  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

So  this  is  a  modest  attempt,  that  is 
where  the  first  money  comes,  to  try  to 
shift  that  priority  away  from  the  idea 
that  a  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
means  anything.  In  fact,  it  is  a  frustra- 
tion right  now  for  law  enforcement. 
Law  enforcement  in  this  country  is 
spending  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  en- 
force an  unenforceable  law  and  really 
having  a  great  deal  of  manpower  and 
time  that  is  wasted  on  that  kind  of  en- 
forcement. 

Would  that  not  be  better  used  in 
drugs?  Would  we  not  be  better  off 
giving  $20  million  to  the  police  of  this 
country  to  enforce  the  drug  laws?  I 
think  we  would  be. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  efforts  to  make  this 
transfer,  and  I  think  that  the  whole 
House  recognizes  it,  and  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  leadership  and 
the  White  House  recognize  the  new 
prioritization  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  go  through  if  we  are  going  to 
win  the  war  against  narcotics. 

I  have  a  proposal  that  has  been  put 
together  by  Members  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  that  is  going  to  call  for,  in 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  Drug  Inter- 
diction Enhancement  Act,  some  $384.8 
million  in  new  expenditures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  pack- 
age. I  have  looked  at  it,  and  I  think  it 
has  a  lot  of  merit.  Yet  here  is  $384  mil- 
lion that  we  are  going  to  have  to  come 
up  with  in  a  DOD  package  that  is  a 
combination  of  Ed  Meese's  board  and 
the  work  of  Members  of  Congress  of 
the  House  and  Senate  such  as  Senator 
DeConcini  and  Congressman  English. 
We  have  a  total  of  $440  million  that 
are  going  to  have  to  be  found  to  suc- 
cessfully start  or  initiate  a  success  in 
the  battlefield  of  narcotics. 

Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  $20  million  switch  or  change  in 
priorities,  and  I  think  it  is  appropriate. 
I  think  it  has  merit. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  do  one 
thing  for  the  Members  who  did  not 
follow  completely  the  analysis  that 
was  given  by  the  Chair  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Precise- 
ly, what  is  the  problem  with  moving 
$20  million  from  the  55-mile  enforce- 
ment act  to  the  narcotics  interdiction 
section  or  to  the  Coast  Guard? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  ruling  of  the 
Chair  was  that  that  was  contract  au- 
thority and  so  therefore  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  302  allocations.  So  there- 
fore that  the  amendments  en  bloc 
would  add  spending  at  a  level  above 
what  is  permitted  in  the  bill.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  can  come 
back  and  correct  that.  We  will  simply 
take  it  out  of  the  NHTSA  accounts, 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration;  we  will  take  it  out  of 
accounts  there  that  are  available  to  us 
and  allow  them  to  switch  the  money 
in,  as  they  do  all  the  time,  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  into  their  own  ac- 
counts. 

So  we  will  figure  out  a  way  to  do 
that  and  go  through  that  whole  proc- 
ess. It  is  ridiculous,  it  is  ridiculous;  but 
it  is  exactly  the  way  that  we  have  pri- 
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orities  determined  around  here,  by  ri- 
diculous mechanisms.  But  we  will  go 
through  that  in  order  to  find  the  $20 
million  that  I  think  the  American 
people  want  to  fight  the  drugs  more. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  that  $20  million 
still  come  from  the  55-mile-per-hour 
enforcement? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  is  exactly  what  we 
intend  to  do,  we  will  take  the  money 
out  of  that  unit  that  is  in  the  process 
of  spending  $20  million  for  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit  and  transfer- 
ring that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)   

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  be  bringing  it  out  of  the  same 
pot,  then  I  think  it  has  merit.  I  think 
it  is  something  that  this  Congress 
should  do.  Our  real  ultimate  priorities 
are  manifested  on  this  floor  in  our 
passing  these  appropriations  bills.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  see— the  House 
leadership,  the  Speaker  has  said  we 
are  going  to  have  a  major  narcotics 
effort  in  the  next  30  to  45  days,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  have  a  package 
through  here  before  we  get  out  Sep- 
tember 10.  This  $20  million  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  satisfying  the  enor- 
mous funding  requirements  that  this 
package  is  going  to  entail,  and  any- 
thing we  can  do  with  the  $20  million 
we  will  not  have  to  do  later. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  I 
think  we  ought  to  tell  the  Members 
very  honestly  that  the  first  amend- 
ment here  that  we  have  is  a  very 
modest  amendment  of  $315,000  that 
speaks  only  to  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  then  we  will  have  to  offer 
another  amendment  then  to  switch 
that  into  the  Coast  Guard. 

It  is  a  fairly  modest  amount.  It  is 
$315,000  that  it  seems  to  me  the  Coast 
Guard  can  use. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Coast  Guard  was  right  here  a  few 
minutes  ago  in  the  well,  they  are  still 
under  restraints.  This  is  $315,000  that 
certainly  they  can  use.  But  it  is  a 
fairly  modest  sum.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  find  the  $20  million  a  little  bit 
later,  and  I  hope  that  the  Members 
will  support  this  first  effort,  and  then 
we  will  move  on  from  there  in  order  to 
try  to  get  the  $20  million. 

The  gentleman  makes  reference  to 
the  bipartisan  drug  package  that  we 
are  coming  up  with.  That  has  $90  mil- 
lion  additional    in   it   for   the   Coast 


Guard.  Ninety  million  dollars  more  is 
going  to  be  needed,  and  yet  we  will  not 
have  any  budget  authority,  and  we 
will  not  have  any  appropriations  to 
cover  that  $90  million  unless  we  begin 
to  do  something  right  here  on  the 
floor.  Twenty  million  dollars  is  not  $90 
million,  but  it  is  a  longer  step  than  we 
would  take  otherwise. 

D  1135 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  just  say  that  the  $300,000 
and  some  that  the  gentleman  is  re- 
questing in  this  amendment  could  be 
the  money  that  supports  that  addi- 
tional staff  position  or  that  additional 
agent  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Walker  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  30  additional 
seconds.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
money,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman, 
could  support  that  additional  agent  or 
that  additional  Coast  Guard  personnel 
who  would  make  the  multimillion-or 
multibillion-dollar  drug  bust.  In  some 
cases  out  here,  we  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  make  some  enormous  headway 
with  only  a  few  additional  people. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  meritorious 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
made  reference  to  trying  to  expedite 
the  movement  of  these  amendments.  I 
just  think  that  each  of  these  amend- 
ments deserve  full  consideration  on 
the  floor  and.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
and  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  would  like  to  see  that  happen. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  money 
needed  to  fight  the  problem  of  drugs, 
we  have  put  a  floor  this  year,  a  mini- 
mum requirement,  in  the  Coast  Guard 
operating  expenses  appropriation  for 
not  less  than  $373  million  to  be  spent 
for  drug  interdiction.  That  is  about 
$60  million  more  than  we  spent  last 
year  for  the  same  battle.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  amply  fund  the  Coast  Guard 
to  the  maximum  amount  needed  to 
fight  this  plague  of  drugs  in  this  coun- 
try. 

As  far  as  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed 
limit  is  concerned,  I  strongly  support 
that.  It  has  saved  thousands  of  lives.  I 
think  that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
should  have  the  kinds  of  funds  avail- 
able in  order  to  continue  its  enforce- 
ment of  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed 
limit  to  eliminate  the  horror  on  our 


highways  that  high  speeds  in  past 
years  have  caused. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  here  has 
taken  a  tougher  line  against  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
than  I  have.  We  have  cut  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  by  nearly  $2.5  million 
from  the  budget  request.  I  do  not 
think  that  my  motivations  in  this  case 
are  any  different.  But  I  think  if  we  cut 
this  Office  for  Policy  with  regard  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  55-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit,  it  will  do  severe 
damage  not  only  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  but  to  her  ability  to  carry 
out  her  job. 

I  realize  that  $315,000  is  not  a  very 
large  amount  and  that  some  Members 
may  feel  that  it  is  an  easy  amendment 
to  vote  for.  But  that  would  be  unwise. 

I  wou  '.  like  to  caution  that  we  are 
not  voting  right  now  on  the  55-mile- 
an-hour  speed  limit.  We  are  not  voting 
on  more  money  at  this  time  for  drug 
interdiction.  We  are  simply  voting  on 
the  $315,000  reduction  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary. 

Therefore,  any  amendment  to 
reduce  funds  results  in  a  reduction  of 
personnel.  The  Department  advises 
me  that  a  reduction  of  $315,000  for 
this  Office  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
about  14  personnel  and  that  this 
would  have  a  serious  adverse  affect  on 
the  Office's  ability  to  meet  its  interna- 
tional aviation,  essential  air  service 
and  other  policy  responsibilities. 

While  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
the  Secretary's  policies,  I  do  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
should  be  the  focal  point  for  initiating 
transportation  policy  recommenda- 
tions and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Policy  should  play  a  major  role  in  as- 
sisting the  Secretary  in  this  endeavor. 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to 
curtail  the  Secretary's  efforts  to  devel- 
op rational  and  coordinated  transpor- 
tation policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  want  to 
reiterate,  we  are  not  voting  on  the 
elimination  of  the  55-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit,  we  are  not  voting  on  in- 
creasing money  for  drug  interdiction, 
we  are  simply  voting  on  an  amend- 
ment that  would  cut  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary's  Office  for  Policy. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's leadership  on  this  bill. 

I  know  we  have  put  a  lot  of  money 
into  the  Coast  Guard  in  this  particular 
bill,  but  I  think  it  is  important  for 
Members  to  know  that  one  of  the  bills 
introduced  yesterday  on  a  narcotics 
package  calls  for  an  additional,  i  be- 
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lieve,  $90  million  for  the  Coast  Guard 
for  narcotics  interdiction. 

So,  understanding  that  you  have 
done  a  lot  more  than  you  did  last  year, 
I  think  that  is  going  to  be  a  part  of  the 
package  that  the  leadership  of  the 
House  is  going  to  endorse  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  in  the  next  several  days  or 
several  weeks,  is  an  additional  $90  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia we  are  not  precluding  this  $90 
million.  We  only  put  a  minimum  in 
our  bill  of  $373  million.  Anything 
more  than  that  can  be  added  to  our 
minimum. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  reluctantly 
rise  to  oppose  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania. 

We  should  realize  that  this  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  amendments  to 
eliminate  the  effective  enforcement  of 
the  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit. 

Now  I  must  confess  that  when  this 
legislation  originally  passed  the 
House,  I  was  against  the  55-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  also  confess  that  I  was  wrong. 

I  was  wrong  because  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  the  55-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit  is  saving  lives.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Transportation  Research 
Board  indicates  that  between  2,000  to 
4,000  lives  a  year  are  saved  due  to  the 
reduced  speed  limit. 

Let  me  emphasize  that,  as  everybody 
knows,  many  people  exceed  the  55- 
mile-an-hour  speed  limit.  But  that  is 
not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  that  if  we 
have  a  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit, 
then  some  people  do  exceed  it  and  we 
get  average  speeds  out  on  the  inter- 
state of  about  65. 

However,  the  key  point  is  if  we  in- 
crease the  speed  limit  to  65,  then  we 
would  be  back  at  average  speed  limits 
of  75.  So  by  having  a  55-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit,  we  clearly  have  reduced 
the  average  speeds  on  the  interstate 
and,  according  to  all  the  evidence,  this 
has  saved  thousands  of  lives  each  year. 

Now  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
yes,  when  we  first  passed  that,  the 
reason  we  had  that  big  drop  of  10,000 
lives  saved  in  the  first  year,  some  of 
which  attributable  to  55,  the  reason 
that  happened  was  because  back  then 
during  the  Arab  oil  embargo  we  had  a 
reduction  in  miles  driven.  And  that  is 
true. 

Let  me  give  you  the  precise  statis- 
tics. On  that  first  year  after  we  passed 
it,  instead  of  having  the  normal  8  or  9 
percent  increase  in  average  miles 
driven,  which  we  experience  as  a  grow- 
ing society  every  year,  we  had  a  1-per- 
cent decrease  in  miles  driven.  But. 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  also  had  an 


18-percent  decrease  in  highway  fatali- 
ties. The  evidence  is  overwhelming. 
The  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  and 
enforcement  thereof  is  saving  thou- 
sands of  lives. 

We  should  also  recognize  that  one  of 
the  amendments  that  the  gentleman 
says  he  is  going  to  propose,  which  is  to 
transfer  $20  million  to  wipe  out  the 
enforcement  of  55.  according  to  the 
gentleman  will  come  out  of  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  Now  we  should  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  very  fundamental 
policy  decision  that  we  would  be 
making  here  today,  a  decision  to  take 
user  fees  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
and  transfer  them  to  another  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  I  might  add  is 
a  very  meritorious  program.  There  is 
nobody  in  this  House  who  more 
strongly  supports  drug  enforcement 
than  this  Member,  but  I  say  those  de- 
cisions should  be  made  on  their  own 
merits  and  we  should  not  attempt  to 
raid  the  highway  trust  fund  to  take 
funds  to  eliminate  the  enforcement  of 
a  lifesaving  safety  measure. 

For  all  those  reasons,  I  say  we 
should  vote  down  this  amendment,  the 
first  of  several  which  will  attempt  to 
eliminate  enforcement  of  the  55-mile- 
an-hour  speed  limit. 

I  would  say  to  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, my  neighbor,  my  philosophi- 
cal soulmate  on  so  many  issues,  that  if 
indeed  one  wants  to  eliminate  the  55- 
mile-an-hour  speed  limit,  then  we 
should  not  use  this  back-door  method 
to  do  it.  We  should  address  the  issue 
head-on  and  try  to  eliminate  the  law, 
not  to  eliminate  the  enforcement  of  a 
law  which  is  saving  thousands  of  lives. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIlUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all.  on  the 
gentleman's  last  point,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  the  committee  of  ju- 
risdiction on  the  55-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit  law,  the  matter  could  not 
even  be  brought  up,  that  the  chairman 
did  not  even  want  the  matter  brought 
up  in  the  course  of  the  deliberations  of 
that  committee. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  we  bring 
our  legislation  to  the  floor  under  open 
rules,  and  the  gentleman  would  cer- 
tainly have  a  right  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  do  whatever  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  sure  we  will  get 
those  kinds  of  amendments. 

But  it  also  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  of  the  lives  lost  is  a  question 
which  is  open  to  some  question.  First 
of  all.  we  have  had  considerable 
change  in  automobile  technology  in 
the  past  few  years.  One  of  the  major 


lifesaving  things  they  have  done  on 
automobiles  Is  radial  tires. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  will  reclaim  my 
time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  May  I  make  my 
point? 

D  1145 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  The  gentleman  has 
already  made  his  point,  I  understand 
it,  and  I  accept  it.  He  is  saying  that 
there  are  many,  many  different  rea- 
sons why  we  have  brought  about  a  re- 
duction in  fatalities,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Shuster]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Shuster  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  precisely  why.  instead  of  claiming 
that  the  10.000  lives  we  are  saving 
each  year  from  the  56,000  fatalities, 
down  to  46.000,  instead  of  claiming 
that  all  10,000  lives  are  attributable  to 
the  speed  limit,  the  experts  in  the 
field  such  as  the  highly  respected 
Transport  Research  Board  only  at- 
tributes 2,000  to  4,000  of  those  10,000 
lives  to  the  speed  limit. 

I  will  take  the  lower  limit.  Let  us 
concede  that  it  is  only  2,000  lives. 
Indeed  we  are  talking  mostly  about 
young  lives,  and  that  is  one  other 
reason  why  we  should  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
to  make  the  point,  3,500  people  lost 
their  lives  to  drugs  last  year.  But  in 
the  most  recent  international  study 
completed,  looking  at  interstate  high- 
ways aroimd  the  world,  we  find  that 
the  United  States  has  one  of  the  high- 
est death  rates  per  million  of  popula- 
tion. Despite  the  fact  that  many  other 
countries  have  higher  speed  limits  on 
their  highways,  the  United  States  has 
one  of  the  highest  death  rates  per  mil- 
lion population  of  all  nations  in  the 
world.  So  indeed  if  speed  were  the 
precedent — - 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
reclaim  my  time  and  respond  to  the 
gentleman. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  we  have  one 
of  the  highest  fatality  rates  per  mil- 
lion population.  The  reason  for  this  is 
because  the  American  people  drive  on 
an  average  10.000  miles  per  year  in  a 
car  whereas  in  other  countries  they 
either  do  not  have  automobilies  or 
they  drive  only  2.000  or  3.000  miles  per 
year. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  In  that  same  study, 
if  you  look  at  the  death  rate  per  mil- 
lion miles  or  per  100  million  vehicle 
miles,  we  also  have  one  of  the  highest 
death  rates  in  the  world.  There  are  na- 
tions considerably  lower  than  us  who 
have  higher  speed  limits. 

So  once  again  if  we  use  that  criteria, 
we  also  fail  on  it  and  the  question  be- 
comes whether  or  not  we  are  fooling 
ourselves  with  this  when  we  have  de- 
signed highways  designed  for  very, 
very  high  speed  use  and  then  are  in 
fact  legislating  lower  speeds  that 
people  are  disobeying.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence in  speed  that  is  important. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennyslvania  [Mr. 
Shuster]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asi; 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shuster] 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  in 
terms  of  extensions  of  time,  I  am  not 
going  to  object  at  this  juncture.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate,  however,  that  I 
advise  the  Members  of  this.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said  ear- 
lier, he  is  concerned  about  the  length 
of  time  we  are  going  to  need  to  use  be- 
cause of  the  procedure.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  try  to  stay  within 
the  5-minute  time  limit  on  this  issue 
and  all  other  issues.  I  would  appreci- 
ate the  Members  trying  to  adhere  to 
that  in  the  interest  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  object  at 
this  time,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  study  shows  is  that  it  is  the  differ- 
ence in  speeds,  some  people  going  slow 
and  some  people  going  fast,  that  is  the 
greatest  cause  of  most  accidents. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  respond  to  my  friend  by  saying 
that  it  is  enormously  more  complicat- 
ed than  that,  and  the  place  to  deal 
with  this  kind  of  an  issue  is  the  au- 
thorizing transportation  legislation. 
When  that  legislation  comes  to  the 
floor,  we  can  deal  with  this  issue,  but 
not  as  a  backdoor  approach  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

You  know,  there  has  been  increased 
discussion  in  recent  months  about  the 
merits  of  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit.  While  surveys  show  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  support  the  limit, 
there  are  those  who  think  it  ought  to 
be  repealed.  And  there  are  others  who 
feel  that  on  certain  highway  segments, 
and  after  extensive  review,  the  limit 
should  be  increased. 

But  let  me  point  this  out.  Even  if 
the  limit  is  increased  in  general,  or  if 
it  is  increased  on  certain  highway  seg- 
ments, the  law,  whatever  it  is,  will  still 
need  to  be  enforced.  Whatever  the 
limit  is,  it  has  to  be  enforced.  The 
amendment  before  us  simply  fails  to 
recognize  this  fact.  Should  we  not  pro- 
tect the  public  by  citing  violators  who 
travel  at  speeds  of  75.  85.  or  95  miles 
per  hour? 

And  let  me  pont  out  another  prob- 
lem I  have  with  this  amendment.  We 
are  a  people  of  laws  in  this  Nation. 
Right  now.  whether  your  like,  defend 
it,  abide  by  it  or  not:  55  is  the  law.  And 
we  have  in  this  Nation  also,  an  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  which 
is  charged  with  enforcing  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Now,  if  you  don't  like  those 
laws,  you  ought  to  try  and  change 
them.  But  we  shouldn't  handcuff  Fed- 
eral or  State  agencies  whose  job  it  is  to 
enforce  them.  That  is  simply  not  the 
way  this  issue  should  be  addressed.  If 
we  have  laws,  like  them  or  not.  they 
need  to  be  enforced. 

Again  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  a 
people  and  a  nation  of  laws.  This  Con- 
gress should  not  make  a  mockery  of 
that  notion  by  inhibiting  a  law's  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
not  really  an  attempt  to  increase  our 
efforts  with  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration.  There  is  $370  million 
in  this  legislation  for  the  Coast  Guard 
in  that  effort,  and  I  am  sure  that  at 
the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  way, 
should  amendments  come  up  to  in- 
crease that  amount,  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  vote  to  increase  it. 

This  is  an  attack  on  the  55-mile-per- 
hour  speed  limit,  which  we  have  had 
now  for  12  years,  and  which  probably 
has  directly  saved  more  lives  in  this 
country  than  anything  else  the  Con- 
gress has  ever  done  in  its  history.  Not 
only  are  we  saving  several  thousand 
lives  each  year  with  55,  but  we  see.  as 
a  result  of  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit,  that  we  have  a  decrease  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  paralyzing  back  inju- 
ries in  the  Nation  and  we  have  a  70- 
percent  decline  in  traumatic  head  in- 
juries. This  is  the  result  of  55. 


But  people  may  say,  "But  people 
don't  go  55.  The  average  has  gone 
down  from  68  or  69  to  61  or  62." 

That  is  true.  But  let  us  say  we  have 
a  20-mile-an-hour  speed  limit.  Do  the 
people  average  20  miles?  Or  30  miles? 
No,  they  do  not.  There  is  always  a  cer- 
tain leeway.  So  with  the  55,  we  have 
an  average  of  maybe  61  miles  an  hour. 

If  we  were  to  raise  it,  as  some  people 
want,  to  65.  we  would  have  71  miles  an 
hour  as  an  average.  If  you  are  in  an  ac- 
cident at  55  miles  an  hour,  your 
chances  of  being  killed  are  only  1  in 
30.  At  70  miles  an  hour,  your  chances 
are  1  in  2;  it  is  even  money  that  you 
die. 

The  problem  that  we  have  with  55 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  down  there, 
according  to  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials all  over  this  country,  is  that  we 
do  not  have  enough  enforcement 
money.  They  would  like  to  have  more. 
So  let  us  not  abandon  this  effort  now. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
need  my  time.  The  gentleman  has  had 
quite  a  bit  of  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  will 
not  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Some  people  say 
that  what  we  have  to  do  is  cut  down 
the  range.  That  is  very  important. 
When  you  have  very  slow  drivers  and 
very  fast  drivers  on  the  highway,  then 
there  is  a  lot  of  passing,  a  lot  of  lane 
changing,  and  a  lot  of  accidents.  If  we 
were  to  do  something  to  increase  the 
speed  limit  or  just  let  it  go  up  due  to 
lack  of  enforcement,  we  would  be  in- 
creasing the  range,  and  that  would 
cause  even  more  deaths. 

People  say.  'But  after  all.  the  high- 
ways are  built  for  70  miles  an  hour. 
The  automobiles  are  built  for  70  miles 
an  hour."  But  we  are  not  built  for  70 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  at  this  high  speed 
that  we  lose  control  of  the  vehicle. 

One  can  even  talk  about  the  rural 
areas  and  say  that  there  are  not  very 
many  automobiles  there  and,  there- 
fore, we  ought  to  be  able  to  go  faster 
there.  Most  of  the  causes  of  death  by 
auto  accidents  in  this  country  are 
from  single  vehicles  running  off  the 
road  and  hitting  something,  not  crash- 
es between  vehicles.  So  that  really 
does  not  carry  any  weight. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest 
that  what  we  do  here  is  show  our  sup- 
port. Even  though  it  is  not  at  55  now. 
the  benefits  are  so  monumental  that 
we  should  not  abandon  this  effort  that 
has  been  so  successful. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  associate  my  comments  with  his 
remarks. 


I  think  this  does  not  make  much 
sense,  because  this  is  drug  related,  too. 
We  have  law  enforcement  for  that.  We 
have  high  speeds  and  drunken  drivers. 
There  is  danger  from  that,  and  we 
have  the  safety  element.  It  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  transfer  money  out 
of  here  from  something  which  is  alco- 
hol related  or  drug  related  to  another 
drug  related  project. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  think 
they  are  excellent.  I  support  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 
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Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  his  expertise  on  this  issue  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members.  I  think 
it  is  very  important  that  they  have 
this  expertise  because  this  transfer 
would  be  deleterious  indeed. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  very  eloquent  on  the 
point.  Has  the  gentleman  been  driving 
a  car  in  the  time  that  this  bill  has 
been  in  effect  driven  above  55  miles  an 
hour? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  When  I  go  home.  I 
set  the  cruise  control  at  55. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Has  the  gentleman  in 
the  time  that  the  bill  has  been  in 
effect  driven  above  55  miles  an  hour? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  will  admit  that  ve- 
hicles do  pass  me,  but  I  would  state 
that  if  you  are  going  on  an  interstate 
highway  and  you  are  traveling  61  or 
62,  you  will  pass  as  many  vehicles  as 
pass  you. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
question  for  the  gentleman  was,  we 
have  put  in  effect  a  law;  has  the  gen- 
tleman faithfully  obeyed  that  law 
during  the  time  that  he  has  driven  on 
the  highways? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Well,  I  above  all 
people  never  want  to  be  the  one  ar- 
rested for  going  over  that  limit.  It  is 
boring  at  times,  I  will  admit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Howard 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 


I  think  we  should  emphasize,  the 
point  has  been  made  that  in  some 
other  countries,  although  they  have 
higher  speed  limits,  the  fatality  rates 
are  no  worse  than  ours.  The  enormous 
difference,  however,  is  that  most  of 
those  other  countries  have  had  man- 
datory seat  belt  laws  for  the  past  10 
years,  which  is  another  debate  entire- 
ly: so  I  do  not  think  we  can  compare 
the  apples  and  oranges  of  America's 
highways  to  other  highways  without 
realizing  that  this  fundamental  differ- 
ence exists. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman 
brings  up  a  very  important  point. 

Let  us  vote  for  more  money  for  the 
drug  war  at  the  proper  time,  but  let  us 
not  kill  this  tremendously  beneficial 
program  that  has  been  in  existence  for 
over  a  decade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  115.  noes 
299,  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  262] 
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Applegate 

Hansen 

Rose 

Archer 

Hartnett 

Roth 

Armey 

Hendon 

Rudd 

Bartlett 

Huckaby 

Schaefer 

Barton 

Hunter 

Schroeder 

Bentley 

Jones  (OK) 

Sensenbrenner 

BilirakU 

Kasich 

Shaw 

Bliley 

Kemp 

Shelby 

Bculter 

Kindness 

Shumway 

Breaux 

Kolbe 

Slatlery 

Brown  (CO) 

Kramer 

Slaughter 

Burton  (IN) 

Iiagomarsino 

Smith  (NE) 

Callahan 

Leath  (TX) 

Smith.  Denny 

Chappie 

Livingston 

(OR) 

Cheney 

Lloyd 

Smith.  Robert 

Cobey 

Loeffler 

(NH) 

Coble 

Lujan 

Smith.  Robert 

Combest 

Lungren 

(OR) 

Craig 

Mack 

Solomon 

Crane 

Madigan 

St  Germain 

Dannemeyer 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

Darden 

McCain 

Strang 

Daschle 

McCandless 

Stump 

Daub 

McCollum 

Sundquist 

Dornan  (CA) 

McKeman 

Sweeney 

Dreier 

McMillan 

Swindall 

Dyson 

Michel 

Tallon 

Edwards  (OK) 

Miller  (OH) 

Tauzin 

English 

Monson 

Thomas  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Moorhead 

Traxler 

Evans  (lA) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Vucanovich 

Fiedler 

Murphy 

Walker 

Fields 

Nielson 

Weber 

Prank 

Oxiey 

Whittaker 

Franklin 

Pashayan 

Williams 

Gekas 

Petri 

Wirth 

Gingrich 

Reid 

Young (PL) 

Glickman 

Richardson 

Zschau 

Hall.  Ralph 

Roberts 

Hamilton 

Roemer 
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Ackerman 

Aspin 

Bateman 

Akaka 

Atkins 

Bates 

Alexander 

AuCoin 

Beilenson 

Anderson 

Badham 

Bennett 

Andrews 

Barnard 

Bereuter 

Annunzio 

Barnes 

Berman 

BevlU 

Hall  (OH) 

Parris 

Biaggi 

Hammerschmidt  Pease 

Boehlert 

Hatcher 

Penny 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Boland 

Hayes 

Perkins 

Boner  (TN) 

Hefner 

Pickle 

Bonior  (MI) 

Henry 

Porter 

Borski 

Hertel 

Price 

BO.SCO 

Hiler 

PurseU 

Boucher 

Hillis 

QuUlen 

Boxer 

Holt 

Rahall 

Brooks 

Hopkins 

Rangel 

Broomfield 

Horton 

Ray 

Brown  (CA) 

Howard 

Regula 

Bruce 

Hoyer 

Ridge 

Bryant 

Hubbard 

Rinaldo 

Burton  (CA) 

Hughes 

Ritter 

Bustamante 

Hutto 

Robinson 

Byron 

Hyde 

Rodino 

Carper 

Ireland 

Roe 

Can- 

Jacobs 

Rogers 

Chandler 

Jeffords 

Rostenkowski 

Chapman 

Jenkins 

Roukema 

Chappell 

Johnson 

Rowland  (CT) 

Clay 

Jones  (NO 

Rowland  (GA) 

dinger 

Jones  (TN) 

Roybal 

Coate 

Kaptur 

Russo 

Coelho 

Kastenmeier 

Sabo 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kennelly 

Savage 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kildee 

Sax  ton 

Collins 

Kleczka 

Scheuer 

Conte 

Kolter 

Schneider 

Conyers 

Kostmayer 

Schuette 

Cooper 

LaPalce 

Schulze 

Coughlin 

Lantos 

Schumer 

Courter 

Latta 

Seibcrling 

Coyne 

Leach  (lA) 

Shuster 

Crockett 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sikorski 

Daniel 

Lehman  (FD 

Siljander 

Davis 

Leiand 

SUisky 

de  la  Garza 

Lent 

Skeen 

DeLay 

Levin  (MI) 

Skelton 

Dellums 

Levine  (CA) 

Smith  (FD 

Derrick 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith  (lA) 

DeWine 

Lewis  (FD 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dickinson 

Lightfoot 

Snowe 

Dicks 

LJpinski 

Snyder 

Dingell 

Long 

Solans 

DioGuardi 

Lott 

Spence 

Dixon 

Lowery  (CA) 

Spratt 

Donnelly 

Lowry  (WA) 

Staggers 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Luken 

suitings 

Dowdy 

MacKay 

Stangeland 

Downey 

Manton 

Stark 

Duncan 

Markey 

Stokes 

Durbin 

Martin  (ID 

Stratton 

Dwyer 

Martin  (NY) 

Studds 

Dymally 

Martinez 

Swift 

Early 

Matsui 

Synar 

Eckart  (OH) 

Mavroules 

Tauke 

Eckert  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

Taylor 

Edgar 

McCloskey 

Thomas  (GA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

McCurdy 

Torres 

Emerson 

McDade 

Torricelli 

Evans  (ID 

McEwen 

Towns 

Fascell 

McGrath 

Traficant 

Pawell 

McHugh 

Udall 

Fazio 

Meyers 

Valentine 

Feighan 

Mica 

Vander  Jagt 

Fish 

Miller  (CA) 

Vento 

Flippo 

Miller  (WA) 

Visclosky 

Florio 

Mineta 

Volkmer 

Foglietta 

Mitchell 

Waldon 

Foley 

Moakley 

Walgren 

Ford  (MI) 

Molinari 

Watkins 

Ford  (TN) 

MoUohan 

Weaver 

Frost 

Montgomery 

Weiss 

Fuqua 

Moody 

Wheat 

Gallo 

Morrison  (CT) 

Whitehurst 

Garcia 

Mrazek 

Whitley 

Gaydos 

Murtha 

Whitten 

Gejdenson 

Myers 

Wilson 

Gephardt 

Natcher 

Wise 

Gibbons 

Neal 

Wolf 

Oilman 

Nelson 

Wolpe 

Gonzalez 

NichoU 

Wortley 

Goodling 

Nowak 

Wright 

Gordon 

Oberstar 

Wyden 

Gradison 

Obey 

Wylie 

Gray  (ID 

Olin 

Yates 

Gray  (PA) 

Ortiz 

Yatron 

Green 

Owens 

Young  (AK) 

Gregg 

Packard 

Young  (MO) 

Guarini 

Panetta 
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NOT  VOTING- n 


Anthony 

Prenzel 

Mikulski 

Bedell 

Grotberg 

Moore 

Bonker 

Gunderson 

Oakar 

Campbell 

Kanjorski 

Sharp 

Carney 

Lundine 

Waxman 

Powler 

McKinney 
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Mr.  EMERSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  DASCHLE  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  laist  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss a  particular  reference  in  the  com- 
mittee report  which  directs  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration to  adhere  strictly  to  the  guide- 
lines and  definitions  contained  in  the 
DOT  Order  2770. IC  governing  the  use 
and  accounting  of  official  reception 
and  representation  funds.  Represent- 
ing a  State  which  borders  on  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  I  have  been  actively 
involved  in  efforts  on  enhance  traffic 
levels  on  the  Great  Lakes/St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  system.  During  the  past 
2  years,  the  seaway  has  undertaken  a 
number  of  innovative  marketing  pro- 
grams. I  am  concerned  that  this  lan- 
guage will  have  detrimental  impacts 
on  such  seaway  marketing/trade  ini- 
tiatives. I  would  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments  on  this  issue  as  to  the 
committee's  intention. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NOWAK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  recognizes  the 
need  for  the  Corporation  to  sponsor 
trade  missions,  seminars,  and  similar 
outreach  activities  and  clearly  finds 
such  activities  to  be  an  appropriate 
part  of  the  Corporation's  trade  and 
traffic  development  program. 

The  committee  wishes  to  clarify 
what  it  considers  to  be  the  proper 
future  use  of  Corporation  funds  in 
this  area.  Official  entertainment  funds 
are  to  be  used  in  accordance  with  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Order 
2770.1C  and  the  limitation  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  such  funds  set  forth  in 
the  appropriations  bill  is  not  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  limitation  on  Corporation 
programs,  such  as  the  trade  and  traf- 
fic program. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  clarifying 
this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Transportation  Planning.  Research,  and 
Development 

For  necessary  expenses  for  conducting 
transportation  planning,  research,  and  de- 
velopment activities,  including  the  collec- 
tion  of   national   transportation   statistics. 


and  university  research  and  internships,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  $3,349,000. 

Working  Capital  Fund 
Necessary  expenses  for  operating  costs 
and  capital  outlays  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Working  Capital  Fund  not 
to  exceed  $64,500,000  shall  be  paid.  In  ac- 
cordance with  law,  from  appropriations 
made  available  by  this  Act  and  prior  appro- 
priation Acts  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, together  with  advances  and  reim- 
bursements received  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Payments  to  Air  Carriers 
For  payments  to  air  carriers  of  so  much  of 
the  compensation  fixed  and  determined 
under  section  419  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1389),  as 
is  payable  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, $21,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

COAST  GUARD 
Operating  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Coast  Guard,  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  eight  passenger  motor  vehicles  for 
replacement  only:  and  recreation  and  wel- 
fare, $1,849,800,000.  of  which  $15,000,000 
shall  be  expended  from  the  Boat  Safety  Ac- 
count: Provided,  That,  of  the  funds  avail- 
able under  this  head,  not  less  than 
$372,983,000  shall  be  available  for  drug  en- 
forcement activities:  Provided  further.  That 
the  number  of  aircraft  on  hand  at  any  one 
time  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  ten. 
exclusive  of  planes  and  parts  stored  to  meet 
future  attrition:  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  available  for  pay  or 
administrative  expenses  in  connection  with 
shipping  commissioners  in  the  United 
States:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  incurred  for  yacht  documenta- 
tion under  46  U.S.C.  12109  except  to  the 
extent  fees  are  collected  from  yacht  owners 
and  credited  to  this  appropriation. 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5205.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
Specifically.  I  refer  to  that  portion  of 
the  bill  providing  $2.4  billion  for  the 
operations  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  bill  before 
us  today  provides  a  total  level  of  $2.4 
billion  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and  con- 
tains language  requiring  that 
$372,983,000  of  operating  expense 
funds  be  used  for  drug  interdiction  ac- 
tivities. While  I  believe  this  is  a  bare 
minimum  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  per- 
form its  interdiction  function,  I  am 
also  cognizant  of  the  extremely  strin- 
gent budgetary  constraints  confront- 
ing us. 

But  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
drug  abuse  in  this  Nation  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions.  More  illicit 
drugs  are  expected  to  enter  the  United 
States  this  year  than  ever  before.  As  a 
result,  purity  levels  are  rising  and 
prices  are  falling. 


One  of  the  key  components  in  the 
fight  against  narcotics  is  the  interdic- 
tion of  drugs  as  traffickers  seek  to 
smuggle  them  into  the  country.  The 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  our  first  line  of 
defense  against  these  efforts.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  I  am  alarmed  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting us,  and  fully  recognize  the 
need  for  increased  efforts  to  reduce 
the  demand  for  drugs  in  this  country 
and  the  need  to  work  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  eliminate  drug  production 
at  the  source,  as  the  Appropriations 
Committee  so  clearly  pointed  out. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen 
the  availability  and  abuse  of  cocaine 
grow  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  In 
1982,  the  Coast  Guard  seized  only  9 
pounds  of  cocaine.  In  1984  that  figure 
reached  2,000  pounds  and  in  1985, 
reached  a  new  peak  of  6,500  pounds. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
justifiably  underscored  our  concern 
that  despite  increased  seizures  of  co- 
caine and  the  continuing  efforts  to 
interdict  marijuana  and  other  illicit 
substances,  there  has  been  little  if  any 
impact  on  the  reduction  in  availability 
of  illicit  drugs  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  we  have  not 
done  enough  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
drugs  among  our  citizens. 

In  that  regard  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  are  currently  involved  in  de- 
veloping a  bipartisan  omnibus  anti- 
drug bill  which  is  expected  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  early  in  Septem- 
ber. This  legislation  will  be  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  approach  to  our 
drug  problems  on  both  the  supply  and 
demand  side,  and  will  provide  suffi- 
cient financial  resources  to  see  that 
the  job  is  done.  The  Coast  Guard  will 
play  an  important  role  in  any  ap- 
proach that  is  developed,  but  in  the  in- 
terim, we  dare  not  cripple  their  efforts 
as  they  seek  to  perform  their  vital 
interdiction  function  in  the  war 
against  narcotics  trafficking  and 
abuse. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  where  we 
could  have  put  in  a  little  money  for 
the  Coast  Guard.  This  is  where  we 
could  have  added  over  $20  million  for 
the  Coast  Guard  if,  in  fact,  the  com- 
mittee had  allowed  us  to  look  at  this 
issue  and  if  the  House  had  decided 
that  that  was  their  sense  of  priorities. 
But  instead,  the  House  has  decided 
otherwise. 

The  House  decided  that  they  are  not 
even  willing  to  give  up  $315,000  in 
order  to  put  a  little  bit  more  money 
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into  the  Coast  Guard  for  drug  inter- 
diction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  were  one 
isolated  incident,  it  might  mean  some- 
thing. But  let  us  understand  that  the 
House,  over  the  last  few  weeks,  has  de- 
cided on  a  number  of  things.    . 

First  of  all,  we  decided  that  it  was 
not  important  to  cut  out  pork-barrel 
programs  in  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  order  to  get 
more  money  for  drugs.  Then  we  decid- 
ed it  was  not  all  right  to  cut  even  a 
little  bit  of  money  out  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  to  get  more  money  for  the 
drug  war.  Now  we  have  decided  that 
our  law  enforcement  priorities  are 
such  that  keeping  people  not  driving 
more  than  55  miles  an  hour,  in  other 
words,  arresting  people  at  56  miles  an 
hour  is  more  important  than  fighting 
drugs. 

I  think  the  American  people  can  be 
very  suspicious  about  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  is  telling  them  they 
are  going  to  pursue  a  war  on  drugs 
when  that  is  the  record  of  just  the  last 
few  days. 

There  is  no  money  to  fight  the  war 
on  drugs  unle.ss  we  provide  the  money 
to  fight  the  war  on  drugs,  and  time 
and  time  again,  we  have  said  that  we 
are  not  willing  to  provide  that  money. 
There  is  no  amount  of  money  that  we 
are  willing  to  find  someplace  else  to 
fight  the  war  on  drugs. 

I  am  saying  that  it  becomes  a  total 
phoney  for  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  suggest,  then,  that  they  are 
really  interested  in  fighting  that  war. 
Take  the  vote  of  just  a  moment  ago.  If 
you  take  a  look  at  the  chart  in  the 
committee's  own  report  about  fatality 
rates  dropping  on  highway  deaths,  you 
will  find  a  steady  downward  trend  in 
highway  fatality  rates.  Most  of  those 
highway  fatality  rate  drops  were  in 
years  when  we  did  not  have  a  55-mile- 
an-hour  speed  limit. 

In  other  words,  we  have  been  doing 
some  things  that  have  lowered  fatality 
rates.  They  have  continued  to  come 
down  most  of  the  time  during  the  time 
that  we  have  had  55-mile-an-hour 
speed  limits.  In  a  couple  of  places,  it 
went  back  up.  But  most  of  the  time  it 
has  come  down.  It  has  been  a  steady 
downward  trend. 

If  you  look  at  the  statistics  for 
drugs,  however,  if  we  were  to  put 
drugs  on  this  chart,  you  would  find 
that  the  death  rate  from  drugs  is 
going  straight  up. 

We  are  losing  lives  by  the  thousands 
to  drugs  in  this  country  right  now. 
This  House,  as  a  matter  of  priority,  is 
saying  time  after  time  after  time,  well, 
we  talk  a  good  game,  but  we  are  not 
willing  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Let  me  suggest  that  maybe  it  is  time 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  get 
serious  about  the  war  on  drugs  £uid 
provide  some  of  the  money. 


We  had  a  chance  here  a  few  minutes 
ago.  We  did  not  do  what  was  necessary 
of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Acquisition.  Construction,  and 
Improvements 

For  necessary  expenses  of  acquisition, 
construction,  rebuilding,  and  improvement 
of  aids  to  navigation,  shore  facilities,  ves- 
sels, and  aircraft,  including  equipment  relat- 
ed thereto;  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1991.  $101,850,000:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
issue  regulations  requiring  that  written  war- 
ranties shall  be  included  in  all  contracts 
with  prime  contractors  for  major  systems 
acquisitions  of  the  Coast  Guard:  Provided 
further.  That  any  such  written  warranty 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  system  or 
component  thereof  that  has  been  furnished 
by  the  Government  to  a  contractor:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation may  provide  for  a  waiver  of  the  re- 
quirements for  a  warranty  where:  (1)  the 
waiver  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional defense  or  the  warranty  would  not  be 
cost  effective;  and  (2)  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  notified  in  writing  of 
the  Secretary's  intention  to  waive  and  rea- 
sons for  waiving  such  requirements;  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  requirements  for  such 
written  warranties  shall  not  cover  combat 
damage. 

Retired  Pay 

For  retired  pay.  including  the  payment  of 
obligations  therefor  otherwise  chargeable  to 
lapsed  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  and 
payments  under  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  and  Survivor  Benefits 
Plans,  and  for  payments  for  medical  care  of 
retired  personnel  and  their  dependents 
under  the  Dependents  Medical  Care  Act  ( 10 
U.S.C.  ch.  55).  $364,000,000. 

Reserve  Training 
(including  transfers  of  funds) 

For  all  necessary  expenses  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  as  authorized  by  law;  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  facilities;  and  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  services.  $63,857,000. 
of  which  $3,000,000  shall  be  derived  from 
unobligated  balances  of  "Alteration  of 
bridges"  and  $2,000,000  shall  be  derived 
from  unobligated  balances  of  "Pollution 
fund". 

Research.  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  for  basic  and  applied  scientific 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation; 
maintenance,  rehabilitation,  lease,  and  oper- 
ation of  facilities  and  equipment,  as  author- 
ized by  law.  $20,100,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended;  Provided,  That  there  may 
be  credited  to  this  appropriation  funds  re- 
ceived from  state  and  local  governments, 
other  public  authorities,  private  sources  and 
foreign  countries,  for  expenses  incurred  for 
research,  development,  testing,  and  evalua- 
tion. 

Offshore  Oil  Pollution  Compensation 
Fund 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  III  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of 
1978  (Public  Law  95-372).  $1,000,000.  to  be 
derived   from   the   Offshore   Oil   Pollution 


Compensation  Fund  and  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  In  addition,  to  the  extent 
that  available  appropriations  are  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Fund, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  author- 
ized to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury notes  or  other  obligations  in  such 
amounts  aind  at  such  times  as  may  be  neces- 
sary; Provided  That  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  implemen- 
tation or  execution  of  programs  the  obliga- 
tioris  for  which  are  in  excess  of  $60,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  "Offshore  Oil  Pol- 
lution Compensation  Fund". 

Deepwater  Port  Liability  Fund 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  18  of  the  Deepwater 
Port  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-627), 
$1,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Deepwa- 
ter Port  Liability  Fund  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  In  addition,  to  the 
extent  that  available  appropriations  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
Fund,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  au- 
thorized to  issue,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  purchase,  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as 
may  be  necessary;  Provided  That  none  of 
the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  implementation  or  execution  of  pro- 
grams the  obligations  for  which  are  in 
excess  of  $50,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  "Deepwater  Port  Liability  Fund". 

Boat  Safety 
(Liquidation  of  Contract  Authorization) 
%  For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
recreational  boating  safety  assistance  under 
Public  Law  92-75.  as  amended.  $15,000,000. 
to  be  derived  from  the  Boat  Safety  Account 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended;  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  planning  or  execu- 
tion of  programs  the  obligations  for  which 
are  in  excess  of  $15,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1987  for  recreational  boating  safety  assist- 
ance; Provided  further.  That  no  obligations 
may  be  incurred  for  the  improvement  of 
recreational  boating  facilities. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Headquarters  Administration 
For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  of  providing  administrative 
services  at  the  headquarters  location  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  including 
but  not  limited  to  accounting,  budgeting, 
legal,  public  affairs,  and  executive  direction 
services  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, $34,500,000. 

Operations 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  including  administrative  expenses 
for  research  and  development,  and  for  es- 
tablishment of  air  navigation  facilities,  and 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act,  as  amended, 
or  other  provisions  of  law  authorizing  obli- 
gation of  funds  for  similar  programs  of  air- 
port and  airway  development  or  improve- 
ment, purchase  of  four  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  replacement  only,  $2,797,447,000. 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $691,048,000  shall  be 
derived  from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund;  Provided,  That  there  may  be  credited 
to  this  appropriation  funds  received  from 
states,  counties,  municipalities,  other  public 
authorities,  and  private  sources,  for  ex- 
lienses  incurred  in  the  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  air  navigation  facilities.  Provided 
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further.  That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
available  for  new  applicants  for  the  second 
career  training  program  or  for  a  pilot  test  of 
contractor  maintenance. 

Facilities  and  Equipment  (Airport  and 

Airway  Trust  Fund) 

(including  transfer  of  funds i 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  for  acquisition,  establishment, 
aind  improvement  by  contract  or  purchase, 
and  hire  of  air  navigation  and  experimental 
facilities,  including  initial  acquisition  of  nec- 
essary sites  by  lease  or  grant;  engineering 
and  service  testing  including  construction  of 
test  facilities  and  acquisition  of  necessary 
sites  by  lease  or  grant;  and  construction  and 
furnishing  of  quarters  and  related  accom- 
modations of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  stationed 
at  remote  localities  where  such  accommoda- 
tions are  not  available:  to  be  derived  from 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  and  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1991, 
$828,000,000  together  with  $1,914,000  to  be 
derived  from  unobligated  balances  of  ••Re- 
search, engineering  and  development  (Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund).  Center  for 
Research  and  Training  in  Information- 
based  Aviation  and  Transportation  Manage- 
ment": Provided.  That  there  may  be  cred- 
ited to  this  appropriation  funds  received 
from  states,  counties,  municipalities,  other 
public  authorities,  and  private  sources,  for 
expenses  incurred  in  the  establishment  and 
modernization  of  air  navigation  facilities: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  avail- 
able under  this  head.  $5,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  enter  into  grant  agreements  with 
universities  or  colleges  to  conduct  demon- 
stration projects  in  the  development,  ad- 
vancement, or  expansion  of  airway  science 
curriculum  programs,  and  such  funds, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, shall  be  made  available  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may  prescribe,  to  such  uni- 
versities or  colleges  for  -.he  purchase  or 
lease  of  buildings  and  associated  facilities, 
instructional  materials,  or  equipment  to  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  airway  science  cur- 
riculum programs;  and  $3,914,000  shall  be 
available  to  construct  an  experimental  com- 
puter-based airway  and  aviation  manage- 
ment facility  at  the  Center  for  Research 
and  Training  in  Information-based  Aviation 
and  Transportation  Management  at  Barry 
University. 

Research,  Engineering,  and  Development 
(Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund) 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  for  research,  engineering,  and 
development,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1301-1542).  including  construction  of  experi- 
mental facilities  and  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary sites  by  lease  or  grant.  $141,700,000,  to 
be  derived  from  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  there  may  be 
credited  to  this  appropriation  funds  re- 
ceived from  states,  counties,  municipalities, 
other  public  authorities,  and  private 
sources,  for  expenses  incurred  for  research, 
engineering,  and  development. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  an  impor- 
tant redevelopment  project  near  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport,  and  call 
upon  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 


tion [PAA]  to  place  a  high  priority  on 
the  pending  airport  improvement 
grant  to  finance  this  project. 

The  city  of  Inglewood,  CA,  has  ap- 
plied for  a  grant  to  recycle  land  im- 
pacted by  noise  from  LAX.  The  PAA 
has  approved  the  LAX  land  use  study 
which  calls  for  this  residential  land  to 
be  recycled  to  light  industrial  use.  Last 
year,  the  city  received  a  $1  million 
grant,  and  has  applied  for  a  grant 
again  this  year. 

This  project  will  eventually  encom- 
pass 73  acres.  Inglewood  hopes  to  re- 
ceive sufficient  funding  through  the 
existing  Federal  grant  program  to  re- 
develop at  least  7  acres.  The  remain- 
der, over  90  percent  of  the  project, 
would  be  redeveloped  from  State  and 
local  funding  sources.  Federal  involve- 
ment will  be  minimal,  but  it  is  crucial 
to  begin  this  project. 
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The  remaining  90  percent  of  the 
project  would  be  redeveloped  from 
State  and  local  funding  sources.  Feder- 
al involvement  will  be  minimal,  but  it 
is  crucial  to  begin  this  project. 

I  understand  also  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Levine], 
whose  district  this  also  impacts,  joins 
in  asking  the  FAA  to  approve  this 
grant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dixon].  I  want  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Levine]  and 
yourself  to  know  that  I  endorse  your 
efforts  to  obtain  the  AIP  grant  from 
the  FAA. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  reviews  the  AIP  Grant  Pro- 
gram, I  am  well  aware  of  how  much 
this  grant  will  benefit  the  residents 
and  protect  the  public  safety  of  the 
people  living  near  the  Los  Angeles  Air- 
port. 

I  urge  the  FAA  to  review  the 
Inglewood  application  and  I  expect 
that  they  will  give  it  the  prompt  and 
complete  attention  that  it  certainly 
deserves. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Grants-in-Aid  for  Airports  (Liquidation 

OF    Contract    Authorization)    (Airport 

and  Airway  Trust  Fund) 

(including  rescission) 

For  liquidation  of  obligations  incurred  for 
airport  planning  and  development  under 
section  14  of  Public  Law  91-258.  as  amend- 
ed, and  under  other  law  authorizing  such 
obligations,  and  obligations  for  noise  com- 
patibility planning  and  programs. 
$800,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That  none  of 
the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  planning  or  execution  of  programs  the 
commitments   for  which  are   in  excess  of 


$1,017,200,000  in  fiscal  year  1987  for  grants- 
in-aid  for  airport  planning  and  development, 
and  noise  compatibility  planning  and  pro- 
grams, notwithstanding  section  506(e)(4)  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement  Act  of 
1982:  Provided  further.  That  $50,000,000  of 
unobligated  contract  authority  available  for 
airport  development  and  planning  pursuant 
to  section  505(a)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Act  of  1982  is  hereby  rescind- 
ed. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports 
For  expenses  incident  to  the  care,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  improvement,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  federally-owned  civil  airports 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
including  purchase  of  six  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  police  use,  for  replacement  only; 
purchase,  cleaning,  and  repair  of  uniforms: 
and  arms  and  ammunition,  $35,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  there  may  be  credited  to  this 
appropriation  funds  received  from  air  carri- 
ers, concessionaires,  and  non-federal  tenants 
sufficient  to  cover  utility  and  fuel  costs  that 
are  in  excess  of  $6,682,000:  Provided  further. 
That  there  may  be  credited  to  this  appro- 
priation funds  received  from  states,  coun- 
ties, municipalities,  other  public  authorities, 
or  private  sources,  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  feder- 
ally-owned civil  airports. 

Construction,  Metropolitan  Washington 

Airports 
For  necessary  expenses  for  construction  at 
the  federally-owned  civil  airports  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$50,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1989:  Provided, 
That  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
shall  submit  to  Congress  by  March  31.  1987. 
fully  coordinated  five-year  master  plans  for 
capital  development  at  Washington  Nation- 
al and  Washington  Dulles  International  Air- 
ports. 

amendments  offered  by  MR.  ARMEY 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
three  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Armey:  Page 
13.  line  9.  strike  ■•$50,000,000'  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  •■$7.000.000". 

Page  28.  line  1.  strike  "$613,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  therof  ••$551.700.000". 

Page  33.  line  7.  strike  ■$217,239,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$195. 515.100'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  to  discuss  three 
amendments  here,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Lehman]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlin]  allowing 
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me  to  offer  these  amendments  togeth- 
er. 

I'd  like  to  shed  some  light  on  what 
we  are  doing  today.  The  budget  au- 
thority required  by  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  resolution  calls  for 
$1,093,350  million  in  spending.  That 
amount  is  so  large  that  we  can't  fully 
comprehend  what  it  means.  But  for 
the  109  million  working  Americans,  it 
means  a  Government  burden  of 
$10,030  each. 

This  spending  bill  today  is  just  one 
step  in  the  process  of  creating  that 
$10,000-plus  burden  per  working 
American.  As  reported  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  this  bill  will 
cost  those  109  million  working  Ameri- 
can about  $94  each.  Of  that  amount 
$81  will  come  from  taxes  and  $13  will 
come  in  new  debt. 

The  package  of  amendments  I'm  of- 
fering today  would  reduce  this  bill  by 
$126  million  ($126,023,900). 

My  amendment  would: 

Reduce  the  $50  million  in  capital 
construction  funds  for  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Airports  (National 
and  Dulles)  to  $7  million. 

Reduce  Amtrak  funding  by  $61.3 
million  or  10  percent. 

Reduce  funds  for  Washington 
Metro's  rail  construction  program  by 
$21.7  million  or  10  percent. 

These  amendments  represent  a  tar- 
geted approach  to  cutting  spending 
contained  in  this  bill,  and  approach 
which  is  far  preferable  to  the  across- 
the-board  cuts  we'll  have  to  take  if  we 
don't  act  responsibly. 

CONSTRUCrriON  AT  NATIONAL  AND  DULLES 
AIRPORTS,  PAGE  13,  LINE  9 

Mr.  Chairman,  Washington  National 
and  Dulles  airports  are  the  only  feder- 
ally owned  civil  airports  in  the  coun- 
try. As  we  know,  the  administration 
has  proposed,  and  the  Congress  is  con- 
sidering, legislation  to  transfer  owner- 
ship of  these  airports.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  in  the  business  of  man- 
aging and  operating  civil  airports. 

In  addition  to  providing  $35  million 
for  operating  expenses,  this  bill  pro- 
poses $50  million  for  construction  im- 
provements at  National  and  Dulles. 
Now  I'm  fully  aware  that  these  air- 
ports are  in  need  of  capital  improve- 
ments, but  this  $50  million  is  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  $700  million  worth  of  re- 
pairs are  necessary  to  bring  these  fa- 
cilities up  to  par  with  other  airports 
across  the  United  States. 

This  one-time  infusion  of  funds  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  long  range,  co- 
ordinated plan  for  financing  the  rest 
of  the  needed  improvements.  There  is 
no  guarantee  of  additional  funding  in 
the  outyears  to  complete  what  might 
be  started  with  this  funding. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Federal 
Government  should  undertake  this 
type  of  capital  improvement  project, 
especially  when  we  are  nearing  the 


day  when  these  airports  will  be  trans- 
ferred. At  that  time,  the  airports  will 
be  able  to  float  bonds  to  pay  for  these 
improvements.  They  will  also  be  eligi- 
ble, like  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  air- 
ports, for  FAA  airport  improvement 
grants. 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  that  this 
$50  million  is  funded  from  the  airport 
and  airways  trust  fund.  This  fund  is 
supported  by  a  8  percent  airline  ticket 
tax.  These  funds  were  intended  to  be 
used  for  construction  of  airport  and 
airway  facilities  not  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  unfair  to  raid 
the  trust  fund  to  pay  for  improve- 
ments at  National  and  Dulles. 

My  amendment  does  leave  $7  million 
for  what  I  understand  are  immediate 
necessary  improvements.  Given  our 
budget  situation,  and  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  timely  transfer  of  these  facilities, 
I  think  this  is  the  most  we  can  afford. 

H.R.  5205,  WASHINGTON  METRO  IS21T. 239.0001 , 
PAGE  33,  LINE  7 

We  have,  basically,  a  three-tier 
system  when  it  comes  to  mass  transit 
funding  in  this  country.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  system  are  the  formula  grants, 
funded  through  general  revenues, 
which  are  available  for  mass  transpor- 
tation capital  and  operating  needs  in 
urban  and  nonurban  areas.  At  the 
next  level  there  are  discretionary 
grants  for  which  various  cities  and 
projects  compete.  These  are  funded 
out  of  gas  tax  revenues.  Alone  at  the 
top,  not  forced  to  compete  with 
anyone  and  funded  out  of  general  rev- 
enues, is  the  Washington  Metro. 

And  that's  what  my  amendment  at- 
tempts to  address.  My  amendment  is 
simple  and  to  the  point;  it  cuts  the 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriation  of 
$217,239,000  recommended  for  the 
Washington  Metro's  rail  construction 
program  by  10  percent  or  $21.7  mil- 
lion. 

Taxpayers  at  large  have  already  con- 
tributed $4.7  billion  to  build  Metro 
and  are  obligated  for  another  $2.1  bil- 
lion. Still  it  is  estimated  that  another 
$2.2  Federal  infusion  would  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  103-mile  system, 
bringing  the  total  cost  to  taxpayers  to 
$9  billion  out  of  a  total  cost  of  $12.5 
billion.  The  fact  is  that  the  Washing- 
ton Metro  system  received  more  Fed- 
eral construction  funds  than  all  other 
new  rail  projects  combined  through 
fiscal  year  1985. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  is  well  able  to  sup- 
port its  fair  share  of  costs  associated 
with  building  Metro.  Arlington.  Mont- 
gomery. Alexandria,  and  Fairfax 
Counties  rank  5th,  7th.  8th,  and  Uth 
in  the  Nation  in  per  capita  income. 
But  these  communities  won't  act  to 
provide  more  local  funding  for  Metro 
until  we  give  them  a  message.  And 
that  message  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  always  going  to  be 
around  to  pick  up  three  quarters  of 
the  costs  associated  with  building,  ex- 


panding, or  improving  the  Metro 
system. 

Is  construction  going  to  come  to  a 
screeching  halt  if  we  cut  10  percent 
from  this  account?  I  hardly  think  so. 
Metro  currently  has  available  over 
$700  million  for  rail  construciton. 
Even  if  we  eliminated  funding  alto- 
gether, current  funding  is  enough  to 
complete  a  85.3-mile  system,  including 
the  Green  Line  to  Anacostia. 

The  Washington  Metro  system  is 
only  one  system  amongst  dozens  un- 
derway or  under  planning  across  the 
Nation.  Ideally,  these  programs  should 
be  subsidized  through  a  block  grant 
approach  where  each  State  receives 
back  the  money  its  citizens  pay  in  gas 
taxes.  The  discretionary  program  will 
have  to  do  until  we  can  get  a  more  eq- 
uitable disbursement  of  gas  tax  reve- 
nues dedicated  to  mass  transit.  But 
the  current  scheme  which  place  the 
Washington  Metro  above  all  others 
can  certainly  stand  a  10-percent  cut. 

AMTRAK,  PAGE  28,  LINE  1 

My  amendment  will  cut  Amtrak  sub- 
sidies by  10  percent  or  $61.3.  Even 
with  this  amendment,  taxpayers  at 
large  will  be  subsidizing  Amtrak  to  the 
tune  of  $551.7  million. 

I  think  everyone  is  pretty  familiar 
with  the  arguments  for  cutting  back 
on  Amtrak.  This  program,  which  was 
supposed  to  receive  Federal  subsidies 
on  a  2-year  trial  basis  has  already  cost 
taxpayers  $12  billion,  with  costs  for 
the  next  decade  estimated  at  more 
than  $7  billion.  Amtrak  subsidies 
range  from  $10  to  $170  per  trip,  with 
an  average  subsidy  per  passenger  of 
$33.  Almost  90  percent  of  Amtrak 
routes  cover  just  over  half— 56  per- 
cent—of the  cost  to  run  the  route  and 
none  of  its  routes  fully  cover  its  fully 
allocated  costs.  To  run  this  system, 
American  taxpayers  must  cover  about 
40  percent  of  the  total  systemwide 
costs. 

Let's  address  the  argument  that 
Amtrak  is  vital  to  intercity  travel. 
Amtrak  represents  only  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  of  total  intercity  mileage  na- 
tionally. Does  this  subsidy  help  the 
working  poor  get  to  jobs  or  conduct 
business?  Half  of  Amtrak  passengers 
earn  $30,000  or  more. 

Now  no  one  is  going  to  argue  that  is 
unreasonable  to  require  a  $4  to  $5  sub- 
sidy from  each  working  American  for 
a  transportation  system  that  serves 
the  working  poor,  most  of  the  popula- 
tion or  to  which  there  is  not  alterna- 
tive, but  that  is  not  the  case  with 
Amtrak.  I  hope  we  can  support  this 
small  but  significant  savings  here. 
This  is  a  Government  spending  subsi- 
dy that  just  can't  be  justified  in  the 
context  of  other  required  deficit  re- 
duction options. 

In  closing  let  me  say  it  is  becoming 
apparent  that  the  intention  of  this 
body  is  to  either  resort  to  Gramm- 
Rudman  squestration  for  any  deficit 
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reduction  or  just  give  up  on  the  deficit 
once  and  for  all.  But  for  those  con- 
cerned with  an  adequate  defense,  un- 
derstand that  under  Gramm-Rudman 
sequestration  half  the  cuts  will  come 
out  of  the  national  defense.  For  those 
concerned  for  the  Federal  civilian  and 
military  retirees,  understand  they  will 
have  no  COLA.  For  those  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  sequestering  on 
all  other  Government  functions  under- 
stand our  decided  unwillingness  to 
come  up  with  intelligent  but  hard  al- 
ternative choices  to  Gramm-Rudman 
spells  real  devastation  for  those  impor- 
tant functions. 

Finally  for  those  who  will  oppose  my 
amendment  because  we  are  within  our 
302(b)  allocations,  I  would  like  you  to 
tell  me  and  the  American  people  that 
means  we  will  be  within  our  deficit 
targets  and  there  will  be  no  sequester- 
ing. If  being  within  our  302(b)  alloca- 
tions does  not  mean  that,  then  I  sug- 
gest it  is  a  meaningless  misleading  pla- 
cebo. 

Chairman  Gray  said  last  week  that 
if  we  adopt  every  iota  of  the  budget 
resolution,  we  will  still  be  facing  a  se- 
questration of  approximately  $25  bil- 
lion. Obviously,  we  must  go  father  and 
that  is  what  my  amendment  attempts 
to  do.  Deficit  reduction  is  a  bitter  pill 
to  swallow  but  waiting  does  not  make 
the  task  any  easier,  it  only  makes  the 
patient  sicker. 

a  1240      ' 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weiss).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  my  friend  from 
Texas  for  his  kind  remarks.  Neverthe- 
less, these  amendments  would  reduce 
the  new  budget  authority  contained  in 
the  bill  by  over  $100  million  and  the 
amendments  will  cut  programs  from 
vital  transportation  programs  and 
would  adversely  affect  the  people  of 
this  country.  Let  us  examine  these 
programs  one  at  a  time.  The  first  is 
the  airports  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 

This  amendment  would  reduce  the 
appropriation  for  construction  of  the 
Metropolitan  airports  by  $43  million.  I 
do  not  have  to  explain  why  these 
funds  are  required.  Any  Member  who 
uses  these  airports  or  any  member  of 
the  public  who  uses  these  airports 
knows  that  major  capital  improve- 
ments are  needed.  There  is  no  good 
reason  to  wait  any  longer  to  begin 
these  improvements.  They  are  needed 
today.  They  were  needed  yesterday. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  has 
stated  that  construction  can  begin  in 
1987,  and  we  are  recommending  funds 
to  do  exactly  that. 
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Now  with  regard  to  the  Washington 
Metro. 

The  amendment  would  reduce  fund- 
ing for  Washington  Metro  by  10  per- 
cent from  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mended level. 

The  amendment  would  force  con- 
struction on  the  Washington  Metro 
rapid  rail  system  to  proceed  at  a 
slower  and  a  reduced  pace.  While  this 
may  save  a  few  dollars  in  1987,  it  will 
add  to  the  Federal  deficit  in  the  out- 
years  because  construction  costs  will 
increase  as  inflation  takes  its  toll. 

As  far  back  as  1955,  the  Government 
entered  into  a  commitment  with  the 
National  Capital  region  that  envisions 
timely  completion  of  the  Metro  rail 
system.  The  local  governments  have 
consistently  met  their  contractual  ob- 
ligations with  the  expectation  that  the 
entire  system  would  be  built.  Citizens 
in  the  inner  city  and  beyond  have 
waited  patiently  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  its  commitment  and 
to  complete  portions  of  the  system 
that  have  not  yet  been  built. 

The  Federal  Government  requires 
that  Metro  have  all  the  necessary 
funding  in  hand  to  complete  a  rail  seg- 
ment before  beginning  construction  on 
that  particular  segment.  The  amend- 
ment serves  no  productive  purpose.  In 
the  guise  of  reducing  the  deficit,  it  will 
actually  cost  the  Federal  Government 
more  money  while  abrogating  a  long- 
standing agreement  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  citizens  of 
this  region.  The  Washington  Metro 
system  is  one  of  the  great  and  pleas- 
ant surprises  for  the  tourists  who  visit 
Washington.  As  they  come  into  your 
office  just  ask  them  about  whether  or 
not  they  have  ridden  on  the  Washing- 
ton Metro,  and  then  listen  for  their 
positive  remarks.  It  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
ures I  get  in  dealing  with  people  from 
my  district. 

Lastly,  on  Amtrak,  I  would  remind 
the  Members  that  Amtrak  is  not  like 
other  grant  programs.  It  is  a  going 
concern.  While  it  might  be  feasible 
and  practical  to  freeze  grant  programs 
year  after  year,  it  is  not  at  all  feasible 
to  continue  to  freeze  or  further  reduce 
funding  for  such  a  going  concern  like 
Amtrak.  They  have  increasing  labor 
costs  and  other  operating  costs  that 
have  to  be  paid,  week  by  week  and 
month  by  month.  They  have  to  re- 
plenish their  capital  equipment.  That 
is  behind  schedule.  All  we  are  doing 
when  we  make  cuts  such  as  the  gentle- 
man has  proposed  is  to  defer  mainte- 
nance, defer  capital  investment,  and 
reduce  the  quality  of  service,  which  in 
turn  reduces  ridership. 

Over  the  last  4  or  5  years  we  have 
cut  the  fat  out  of  Amtrak.  In  fiscal 
year  1984  Amtrak's  appropriation  was 
$716  million.  It  is  $613  million  in  this 
bill.  I  think  we  have  done  all  we  can  do 
in  the  appropriations  process  to  effect 
cost  savings.   Any   additional   savings 


will    have    to    be    achieved    through 
changes  in  the  authorizing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  has  voted 
time  and  time  again  to  continue 
Amtrak,  and  I  detect  no  change  in 
that  sentiment.  We  have  provided  an 
acceptable  level  to  continue  Amtrak's 
operations  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  have 
done  so  within  our  budget  resolution 
allocations.  It  is  a  responsible  level.  I 
urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  one  aspect  of  this 
amendment,  which  cuts  the  money  at 
Washington  National  Airport.  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  this  airport.  And  if 
the  airport  does  not  get  transferred, 
moneys  in  this  bill  will  not  go  to  do 
things  like  the  Doppler  weather  radar 
at  Washington  National  and  other 
capital  construction  items  which 
affect  the  safety  of  that  airport.  There 
are  millions  of  Americans  who  fly  into 
that  airport  every  year,  including  us  as 
well  as  our  own  constituents.  I  think 
that  airport  is  marginal.  I  think  the 
safety  of  Washington  National  Airport 
is  seriously  flawed;  I  have  for  some 
time.  If  I  were  the  FAA  Administrator, 
I  would  close  the  airport,  but  I  am  not 
the  Administrator.  It  remains  open 
and  probably  will  be  for  some  time. 

What  worries  me  about  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
that  he  would  foreclose  deferred  main- 
tenance on  that  airport. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lehman]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  would 
foreclose  deferred  maintenance  on 
that  airport,  including  installation  of  a 
terminal  Doppler,  which  I  think  re- 
lates very,  very  dramatically  to  the 
safety  of  tlje  airplanes  flying  into  the 
airport,  particularly  under  inclement 
weather  conditions  and  particularly  in 
the  era  of  deregulation  in  which  we 
operate;  the  hub-spoke  system,  mas- 
sive amount  of  new  carriers.  So  for 
that  reason  I  think  it  would  be  inad- 
visable to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  in  total.  There 
may  be  sub-amendments  that  are 
going  to  be  offered  later  on,  but  I  am 
worried  about  what  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  do  to  that  airport. 
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Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  concur  in 
what  my  friend  from  Kansas  has  said. 
In  addition,  I  would  say  that  I  think 
it  is  unwise  that  National  and  Dulles 
were  made  ineligible  to  get  airport 
grant-in-aid  funding.  After  all,  the 
funding  that  goes  into  that  trust  fund 
is  from  the  ticket  tax  and  from  the 
fuel  tax  on  general  aviation.  When 
you  buy  a  ticket  out  of  National  Air- 
port, you  pay  the  ticket  tax;  when  you 
buy  fuel  out  there,  you  pay  the  tax 
that  goes  into  that  trust  fund.  It 
seems  to  me  ill-advised  that  those  two 
airports  cannot  make  use  of  the  trust 
fund  the  same  as  any  other  airport. 
The  $50  million  that  was  put  in  there 
was  derived  in  studying  what  those 
two  airports  would  have  had  from  the 
trust  fund  had  they  been  eligible  for 
trust  funds  for  the  last  5  years.  We 
could  have  gone  all  the  way  back  to 
1971,  when  the  trust  fund  was  created. 
We  did  not  do  that  because  we  think 
there  is  a  certain  velocity  of  money 
that  they  can  use  or,  in  a  particular 
way,  not  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lehman]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

So  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  metro- 
politan airports,  both  National  and 
Dulles,  I  think  is  ill-advised,  and  I 
would  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  the  balance  of  my  time  I 
would  like  to  compliment  Mr.  Carr, 
who  helped  this  committee  and  has 
led  this  committee  in  crafting  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  legislation  in  order 
that  Washington  National  and  Dulles 
Airports  can  participate  in  some  of  the 
benefits  from  the  airport  trust  fund. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  have  a  question 
addressed  to  me  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

I  would  like  to  respond. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  I  appreciate  the  concerns  about 
safety  at  Washington  National,  and  I 
appreciate  the  concern  about  their  not 
being  able  to  access.  We  left  $7  million 
in  so  that  we  could  tend  to  some  of 


these  safety  needs.  We  also  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  best  way  to  make  it 
possible  for  these  two  airports  to 
access  the  trust  fund  is  for  us  to  trans- 
fer them. 

I  think  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
transfer  them  if  we  first  saddle  them 
with  the  $700  million  construction 
plan  which  will  be  begun  with  this 
money. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment,  which  would  cut 
funding  for  the  Washington  Metro, 
the  Washington  area  airports,  and 
Amtrak. 

Although  the  gentleman  is  taking 
away  a  little  more  from  Amtrak  than  I 
would  like,  I  am  willing  to  support  his 
amendment  in  order  to  delete  funding 
for  Metro  and  to  subtract  funding  for 
th^'Washington  airports. 

L  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
gei^tleman  has  dropped  his  plan  to  at- 
te^Apt  to  eliminate  $21  million  in  fund- 
ing for  the  essential  air  service  pro- 
gram and  terminate  the  program  2 
years  ahead  of  schedule. 

Under  this  program,  payments  are 
made  to  air  carriers  providing  essential 
air  service  to  communities  that  other- 
wise could  not  support  air  service. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
live  in  urban  or  suburban  areas  do  not 
understand  the  importance  of  the  es- 
sential air  service  program.  For  those 
who  live  in  small  communities,  par- 
ticularly in  remote  areas  of  the 
Nation,  the  air  service  provided  by  this 
program  is  quite  simply  the  only  link 
to  the  national  transportation  system. 

About  150  communities  in  40  States 
benefit  from  this  program,  and  10  of 
those  communities  are  in  the  Third 
District  of  Nebraska.  According  to 
DOT,  87  percent  of  those  communities 
now  receiving  subsidy  would  lose  all 
air  service  if  EAS  were  eliminated. 
And  for  most  of  us,  that  would  be  a 
disaster. 

When  Congress  debated  airline  de- 
regulation in  1978,  many  rural  mem- 
bers were  concerned  that  deregulation 
would  lead  to  airline  abandonment  of 
small  communities.  As  a  result,  a  pro- 
vision was  added  to  guarantee  essen- 
tial air  service  to  small  communities 
for  10  years— until  1988.  I  will  remind 
my  colleagues  that  without  this  assur- 
ance to  rural  communities  and  the 
support  of  rural  Members,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  this  law  never  would  have 
been  enacted. 

Congress  made  its  10-year  commit- 
ment in  1978,  and  I  see  no  reason  for 
terminating  the  program  ahead  of 
schedule. 

First,  the  EAS  Program  is  working— 
and  it's  working  well.  EAS  was  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  small  communi- 
ties were  provided  with  low-cost  air 
service  sufficient  only  to  assure  that 


they  would  not  be  cut  off  from  our  na- 
tional air  transportation  system. 

This  is  not  a  self-perpetuating  subsi- 
dy program.  No  one  is  getting  rich 
living  off  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Subsidies  have  been  winding  down 
since  the  peak  year  funding  level  of 
$115  million  in  1979.  In  1985,  $52  mil- 
lion was  appropriated,  but  only  $36 
million  was  spent.  And  in  fiscal  1986, 
we  will  carry  at  least  $12.5  million  in 
unspent  subsidy  into  fiscal  1987. 

Second,  the  essential  air  service  pro- 
gram ensures  safe,  regularly  scheduled 
air  service  at  reasonable  cost  to  pas- 
sengers. If  EAS  were  eliminated,  air 
service  in  many  remote  locations 
would  most  likely  be  taken  over  by 
some  kind  of  air  taxi  service,  which 
would  provide  irregular,  more  expen- 
sive, and  perhaps  less  safe  service. 

If  we  deprive  small  communities  of 
their  air  service,  we  also  deprive  them 
of  a  good  part  of  their  economic  base. 

In  my  district,  for  example,  small 
manufacturing  communities  are  espe- 
cially dependent  on  air  service.  If  man- 
agers cannot  get  in  and  out  of  commu- 
nities on  a  regular  basis,  some  plants 
would  be  forced  to  relocate.  And  with 
the  agricultural  economy  the  way  it  is, 
those  small  manufacturing  companies 
are  about  the  only  thing  keeping  us 
going. 

A  cutoff  in  service  could  delay  medi- 
cal care  for  residents  who  need  sophis- 
ticated treatment  and  make  it  difficult 
to  get  spare  parts  for  farm  equipment. 
In  emergencies,  only  air  taxis  or  pri- 
vate planes  would  be  available. 

Airline  deregulation  is  a  good  idea  in 
the  long  run  and  as  a  national  policy. 
Most  parts  of  the  Nation  have  benefit- 
ed from  deregulation. 

But  I  will  say  again  that  at  this  time, 
a  completely  free  market  in  the  airline 
industry  would  only  isolate  many 
remote  communities. 

This  is  certain:  The  EAS  subsidy 
program  is  all  that  many  communities 
have  to  assure  that  they  will  not  be 
cut  off  from  the  Nation's  air  transpor- 
tation system. 

The  Congress  made  a  commitment 
to  help  small  communities  through 
these  initial  stages  of  deregulation, 
and  we  should  stand  by  that  commit- 
ment. 

We're  trying  to  adjust  to  deregula- 
tion, and  we  have  come  a  long  way. 
But  do  not  pull  the  rug  from  under  us 
now. 

So  I  am  very  glad  that  this  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  amendment,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewomen  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  gentlewoman  makes 
a  good  point  when  she  says  I  dropped 
the  amendment  that  would  have  hurt 
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the  rural  air  carriers.  Again  in  the  in- 
terest of  trying  to  find  cuts  which  will 
be  necessary  to  avoid  across-the-board 
cuts  where  these  rural  airports  would 
take  their  cuts,  we  tried  to  find  those 
areas  where  the  transportation  dollars 
had  been  unevenly  and,  we  think,  un- 
fairly allocated  and  given  special  treat- 
ment, where  indeed  good  facilities  are 
already  in  place  and  facilities,  in  the 
case  of  the  airports,  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred over  to  a  non-Federal  entity 
where  they  can  achieve  access  to  the 
trust  fund  and  the  efficiency  of  oper- 
ation, the  safety  and  amenities  that 
we  find  in  our  wonderful  airports 
across  the  country  that  are  run  by  the 
private  sector. 

D    1355 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
again  and  agree  with  his  statement.  I 
do  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man recognizes  so  well  that  the  essen- 
tial air  service  is  our  only  link  with  na- 
tional transportation  out  across  rural 
America. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  further  yield,  again  my  point  is  we 
are  trying  here  to  make  selective  cuts 
where  we  can  minimize  the  pain  on 
the  Americans  across  the  Nation.  We 
do  not  want  to  take  a  meat  cleaver, 
and  sequestering  is  a  meat  cleaver  that 
cuts  everybody  without  any  sense  of 
fairness  or  discretion.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  achieve  here.  We  hope 
we  are  reasonable,  and  we  hope  the 
people  in  this  body  will  support  the 
amendment  as  the  gentlewoman  does. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  see  the 
gentlewoman,  my  dear  friend,  from 
Nebraska  supporting  this  amendment. 
The  administration  had  zeroed  out  the 
essential  air  service  program,  and  I 
know  how  much  that  program  meant 
to  the  gentlewoman.  The  gentlewom- 
an fought  to  leave  those  funds  in 
there,  all  $21  million.  I  think  it  was 
last  year  or  the  year  before  that  the 
administration  prepared  to  cut  out  the 
gentlewoman's  flight  service  station 
and  her  NOAA  weather  station.  Be- 
cause of  the  gentlewoman's  strong  ar- 
guments to  me,  even  though  I  was 
trying  to  save  some  money  then,  we 
kept  it.  We  kept  it  alive. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
a  good  hard  look  at  those  things  when 
we  mark  up  these  bills  and  see  where 
we  can  save  money. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment which  cuts  $126  million  from  a 
series  of  transportation  programs. 
Amtrak,  the  Washington  airports,  and 
the  Washington  Metro.  While  my  col- 
leagues may  feel  more  or  less  strongly 
about  some  of  these  items  than  other 
of  the  items.  I  think  that  as  a  whole 
this  amendment  would  severely  under- 


mine our  efforts  to  provide  for  a  bal- 
anced transportation  system. 

I  will  just  mention  a  couple  of  these, 
beginning  with  Amtrak.  I  think  that 
the  cut  proposed  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  would 
lead,  without  doubt,  to  the  bankruptcy 
of  Amtrak.  and  to  the  end  of  intercity 
rail  passenger  service  in  this  country.  I 
think  that  this  would  be  a  terrible 
waste  of  the  tremendous  investment  in 
Amtrak  facilities  and  operations  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  years.  It  would  also 
leave  the  Government  with  at  least  a 
multibillion-dollar  liability  under  the 
labor  protection  payments.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  intends  to  do 
that,  but  that  is  what  it  going  to 
happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  appropriations  for 
Amtrak  have  decreased  steadily  over 
the  years.  Between  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1987,  Amtrak  appropriations  de- 
clined from  $896.3  million  down  to 
$613  million  in  this  particular  bill. 
That  is  a  reduction  of  32  percent. 
During  this  time,  ridership,  revenues, 
and  the  quality  of  service  has  steadily 
increased. 

Amtrak's  revenue-to-cost  ratio,  the 
amount  of  Amtrak's  cost  coming  from 
passenger  fares,  has  improved  from  48 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  61  per- 
cent in  the  current  year,  and  63  per- 
cent or  better  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

There  is  no  question  that  all  public 
transportation  is  subsidized,  the  air- 
lines through  the  general  revenue  sup- 
port of  the  air  traffic  control  system, 
and  the  buses  and  automobiles 
through  the  construction  of  roads  that 
are  only  partially  financed  through 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  the  Amtrak  subsidy  is  ex- 
plicit, while  the  other  modes'  subsidies 
are  very  much  hidden. 

I  might  say,  speaking  of  Amtrak's 
good  intercity  routes,  that  the  Los  An- 
geles-San Diego  route  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  I  would  hate  like 
the  dickens  to  see  that  get  hurt.  I 
want  to  be  able  use  Amtrak  to  see  all 
those  naval  ships  down  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant factor  to  keep  in  mind  on  this 
amendment  is  that  it  is  really  not  nec- 
essary. This  bill  is  not  a  budget  buster. 
We  are  within  our  budget  resolution 
totals  on  both  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  and  we  are  only  slightly  above 
our  total  for  last  year's  bills.  So  it  is  a 
pretty  responsible  bill.  And  I  might 
add  that  the  major  increases  above 
last  year  are  for  air  traffic  control  and 
the  Coast  Guard  Drug  Interdiction 
Program,  items  that  nearly  all  of  my 
colleagues  would  agree  are  very,  very 
essential  to  the  safety  and  the  well- 
being  of  this  Nation. 

For  new  budget  authority,  this  bill  is 
$137  million  above  last  year.  Yet. 
within  that  amount,  we  have  accomo- 
dated an  increase  of  over  $200  million 
in   Coast   Guard  operating   expenses. 


and  a  $134  million  increase  in  FAA  op- 
erations, offsetting  reductions  that 
have  been  made  elsewhere  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  a  well-balanced  transporta- 
tion bill  and  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  couple  of 
points.  The  first  one  is— I  think  it  is 
inappropriate  when  we  have  members 
of  the  committee  or  Members  on  the 
floor  who  are  rising  up  and  trying  to 
do  something  about  sequestration 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  San  Diego. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  watched  the  gentle- 
woman stand  up  and  support  the  pro- 
visions of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
at  least  one  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments. And  I  see  the  gentleman  stand- 
ing up  and  saying  that  the  gentleman 
is  now  going  to  have  to  scrutinize  some 
things  that  are  in  the  gentlewoman's 
district  or  in  her  area  a  little  more 
closely.  I  think  there  is  an  inherent 
threat  there  to  the  gentlewoman's 
projects  because  of  actions  the  gentle- 
woman has  taken. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  gentleman  we 
have  looked  at  what  the  reconciliation 
is  going  to  do  with  respect  to  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  to  sequestration.  If  we 
come  up  selling  Conrail  again  and 
again  and  again  and  if  we  do  things 
with  the  critical  stockpile  and  we  do 
the  other  things  that  we  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  to  come  up  with 
maybe  7  billion  dollars'  worth  of  cuts, 
the  committees  are  coming  up  with 
about  $7  billion,  we  are  still  going  to 
be  many  billions  of  dollars  short  of 
avoiding  the  sequestration  trigger. 

I  think  the  question  to  every 
Member  of  this  House  is:  Are  we  going 
to  avoid  that  sequestration  or  not? 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  is  that 
not  the  question,  and  are  we  not  doing 
by  going  down  this  road  and  not  being 
able  to  make  those  cuts  that  are  neces- 
sary to  avoid  sequestration  essentially 
doing  and  conforming  to  the  character 
that  the  authors  of  Gramm-Rudman 
described  when  they  came  up  with 
this  mechanism?  They  said  Congress  is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  make  cuts,  and 
we  have  to  put  the  Government  on 
autopilot. 
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I  would  ask  the  gentleman  if  the 
gentleman  has  alternatives  to  avoiding 
this  sequester? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  give  me  a  chance,  I  will 
answer  the  gentleman. 

First  of  all,  I  resent  the  gentleman 
implying  that  I  threatened  anyone.  I 
just  know  what  a  fight  the  gentlewom- 
an made  for  that  station,  and  I  went 
along  with  the  gentlewoman. 

I  do  not  really  know  whether  that 
station  in  Nebraska  is  really  needed.  I 
think  we  have  automatic  stations 
available  out  there. 

You  cannot  say  that.  "I  am  for  all 
these  cuts  as  long  as  they  do  not  affect 
my  turf." 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make.  Believe  me.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  gentlewoman's  ef- 
forts no  matter  what  the  gentlewoman 
says  or  how  the  gentlewoman  votes  on 
this  amendment.  It  is  not  only  on  that 
issue,  but  on  many  other  issues  that  I 
work  closely  with  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  How  about  my  second 
question? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Give  me  a  chance. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  point  of  clarifi- 
cation? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  want  to  misunderstand  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  did  not 
say  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  gentleman 
went  along  with  a  spending  program 
that  the  gentleman  thought  was  not 
needed. 

If  that  was  the  point  the  gentleman 
was  making,  then  I  would  suggest  that 
indeed  we  have  even  more  reason  to  go 
deep  into  these  appropriations  bills 
and  make  cuts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  every  one 
of  these  programs,  every  one  of  them. 
If  somebody  comes  up  and  says,  "Hey, 
don't  cut  this  project  because  it  is  in 
my  district,"  we  will  give  it  a  good 
hard  look  and  see  whether  it  is  worth- 
while or  not.  That  is  all  I  am  saying.  Is 
there  anything  wrong  with  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman's other  question,  I  stood  in  this 
well  here  last  December  and  I  fought 
Gramm-Rudman  with  everything  I 
had.  I  told  the  gentleman  and  others 
what  it  would  do  to  defense  and  our 
other  programs  if  we  got  to  sequestra- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  in  sequestration. 
I  did  not  believe  in  it  last  year  and  I  do 
not  believe  in  it  today.  I  think  it  is 
wrong. 


What  would  I  do?  I  have  said  it. 
Maybe  I  will  be  like  a  skunk  at  a  lawn 
party  when  I  get  through  with  this, 
but  you  are  going  to  need  revenue. 
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There  is  no  way  out  of  this  thing;  we 
are  going  to  need  some  revenue.  You 
may  say  no  at  this  time,  but  you  just 
come  back  here  in  September.  You 
will  see  that  everybody  is  going  to  be 
in  that  comer.  Defense  is  going  to  get 
locked  in  with  major  cuts  across  the 
board,  along  with  the  other  programs. 
Domestic  programs  are  going  to  be 
cut.  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  have 
the  backbone  to  come  up  here  and  say 
they  are  going  to  be  cut,  unless  we  in- 
crease revenues. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  cut 
Amtrak  now.  We  put  a  lot  of  money  in 
Amtrak,  and  we  have  fought  this 
thing  time  and  time  again.  Goodness 
me,  we  have  fought  this.  We  have  had 
rollcall  votes  on  it  time  and  time 
again. 

This  Congress,  by  a  majority  vote, 
has  said  that  we  want  Amtrak.  We 
have  already  cut  Amtrak  down  by  32 
percent  in  about  4  years.  I  do  not  see 
many  other  programs  being  cut  that 
much.  I  just  happen  to  believe  that 
Amtrak  is  a  vital  part  of  our  transpor- 
tation system  in  this  country  and  de- 
serves to  exist. 

I  have  ridden  that  train  from  Los 
Angeles  to  San  Diego.  Does  the  gentle- 
man think  that  is  a  bad  operation? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  a  money 
maker. 

Mr.  CONTE.  All  right.  Then  let  us 
cut  that  one  out.  Even  if  it  is  a  money- 
maker, let  us  cut  it  out.  because  with 
this  cut  he  is  putting  in  you  are  going 
to  have  to  cut  somewhere. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conte  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  tell  me  that  is  a 
moneymaker,  so  is  the  Washington  to 
New  York  a  moneymaker,  the  Boston 
to  New  York  is  a  moneymaker,  and 
the  Boston  to  Washington  is  a  money- 
maker. But  somebody  is  going  to  have 
to  take  the  lumps. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  for  just  a 
second  more,  the  gentleman  just  made 
his  point  and  I  would  agree  with  that. 
Even  though  I  have  Amtrak  coming 
into  my  district,  my  point  to  the  gen- 
tleman—as another  gentleman  who 
did  not  vote  for  Gramm-Rudman— is 
that  we  have  got  Gramm-Rudman  and 
we  are  going  to  have  sequestration, 
and  in  fact  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of 
merit  in  making  decisions  now  rather 
than  having  the  lawnmower  make  the 
decisions  when  we  get  down  to  seques- 
tration. And  the  gentleman  has  been 


telling  me  that  he  does  not  have  the 
answers. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say,  even  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
and  several  of  the  other  amendments 
are  adopted,  that  I  will  continue  to 
vote  against  across-the-board  cuts.  I 
think  your  way  of  picking  selective 
cuts  is  the  way  to  go.  Whether  we 
agree  with  this  amendment  or  not, 
that  is  the  way  to  go. 

I  think  across-the-board  cuts  are 
wrong  because  that  is  the  same  thing 
as  sequestration.  You  are  cutting  the 
good  programs  along  with  the  bad  pro- 
grams, and  that  is  why  I  do  not  like  se- 
questration. 

But  I  think,  even  if  these  cuts  are 
made,  even  if  all  these  percentage  cuts 
are  made,  we  have  to  consider  some- 
thing else.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
the  other  body  is  going  to  go  along 
with  these  things?  They  are  going  to 
put  a  lot  of  these  items  back  in  the 
bill.  I  have  seen  it  time  and  time  again 
in  the  28  years  I  have  been  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  We  go 
through  these  gymnastics  now,  and 
then  the  other  body  puts  them  back 
in. 

But  assuming  all  these  other  cuts 
are  made,  you  are  still  going  to  fall  far 
short  of  the  $144  billion  mark  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  and  you  are 
going  to  have  to  raise  some  revenue. 
Somebody  is  going  to  have  to  stand  up 
here.  They  are  in  conference  now  on 
that  so-called  tax  simplification  bill,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  They 
have  got  a  great  opportunity  to  come 
in  with  some  revenue  and  do  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  prevent  sequestra- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  briefly,  I  do  not 
think  the  trigger  will  operate  unless  it 
is  154, 1  believe,  not  144. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  you  have  a  $10  bil- 
lion leeway.  The  target  under  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  $144  billion,  and  you  have 
a  $10  billion  leeway. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
these  amendments.  As  the  previous 
speaker,  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, has  done,  limiting  himself  to  a 
discussion  about  Amtrak,  I  would 
briefly  like  to  discuss  the  issue  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit System— the  Washington  subway 
system. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman], 
has  already  addressed  this  issue,  but  I 
think  it  bears  repeating.  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Armey],  who  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment, will  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say 
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because  it  deals  with  his  argument 
with  respect  to  sequestration.  We  un- 
derstand that  argument. 

I  have  before  me  the  plan  for  spend- 
ing for  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  System.  Obviously  when  you 
build  any  large  capital  project,  you 
project  how  rapidly  you  can  build  that 
project,  and  how  rapidly  you  build 
that  project  will  impact  on  the  cost  of 
that  project,  because  obviously  that 
which  is  built  later  will  be  more  ex- 
pensive to  build. 

Now,  in  the  plan  that  was  adopted, 
the  plan  that  has  been  presented  by 
the  Transit  Authority,  in  1985  we  were 
supposed  to  spend  $250  million.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  Congress  did  appro- 
priate $250  million,  and  the  President 
signed  that  bill.  In  1986  it  was  again 
projected  that  we  would  spend  $250 
million.  In  point  of  fact,  this  House 
appropriated  $237  million,  which  was  a 
reduction  from  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation of  $250  million  by  an 
across-the-board  amendment.  In  con- 
ference that  was  reduced  an  additional 
$10  million  to  $227  million.  So  that  in 
1986,  realizing  the  budget  crunch  we 
were  facing,  realizing  the  problems  of 
the  deficit,  the  Metro  system  was  re- 
duced approximately  10  percent  in 
1986  below  that  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  and  below 
that  projected  in  order  to  build  this 
capital  project. 

Now,  in  1986,  of  course,  we  had  se- 
questration, and  WMATA  was  reduced 
an  additional  $10  million  down  to  $217 
million.  Now,  that  is  $33  million  below 
what  the  committee  recommended  and 
$33  million  below  what  was  projected 
for  fiscal  year  1986  as  the  necessary 
capital  cost. 

Now,  for  fiscal  year  1987.  the  year 
for  which  we  are  now  budgeting,  the 
plan  for  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Transit  System  called  for  the  expendi- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government— not 
in  total,  but  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—of $275  million.  The  committee, 
with  our  support,  in  light  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  concern  of  all  of  us 
who  want  to  address  the  deficit  that 
confronts  us,  agreed  to  support  the 
$217  figure,  which  is  the  post  Gramm- 
Rudman  sequestration  figure. 

That  means  that  we  are  over  $55 
million,  some  $58  million,  below  what 
was  projected  for  spending  by 
WMATA  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
WMATA  has  taken  a  very  deep  cut.  It 
has  taken  about  a  21-percent  cut  in  its 
efforts  to  assist  in  solving  the  deficit 
problem. 

Now,  on  top  of  that  the  gentleman 
wants  to  add  an  additional  10  percent, 
for  approximately  a  31-percent  cut.  I 
believe  the  Congress  is  committed  to 
the  completion  of  the  Washington  rail 
transit  system.  It  has  repeatedly  voted 
to  continue  that  commitment. 


If  we  adopt  the  amendments  before 
us,  all  we  are  going  to  do  is  cut  some 
few  dollars  in  the  short  run  and  will 
be  faced  with  a  much  larger  payout  in 
the  long  run  because  of  the  stretched- 
out  construction  process. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Transit  System  has  been 
responsive  to  an  effort  to  restrain 
spending,  and  it  has  taken  approxi- 
mately $58  million  in  cuts  this  year. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  point,  and  this,  of  course, 
is  a  difficult  point.  It  happens  time 
after  time  when  we  bring  up  amend- 
ments. Everybody  is  taking  cuts,  yet 
the  budget  is  growing,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  that  happens. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Has  the  gentleman 
looked  at  the  defense  budget? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  have.  I  appreciate 
that,  and  its  day  will  come,  too. 

Washington  Metro  receives  more 
money  from  the  Federal  Government 
than  all  other  metros  across  the 
Nation  combined.  It  does  not  compete 
with  other  metros  for  its  share  of  the 
funding.  The  fact  is  that  we  pay  80 
percent  of  the  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HoYER]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hoyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  80  percent  of 
the  cost,  and  the  counties  that  are 
served  by  the  Washington  Metro  are 
all  within  the  top  1 1  per  capita  income 
counties  in  the  Nation.  We  do  not 
have  to  slow  it  down  for  that.  They 
could  increase  their  share  of  the  cost 
sharing.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  want  to  continue 
having  the  Federal  Government  build 
a  metro  system  that  serves  such  a  very 
small  area  in  five  counties  when 
indeed  we  could  complete  60  percent 
of  the  highway  system  with  that  same 
money  and  serve  the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  is  it  the  gentleman's 
understanding  that  none  of  his  Texas 
constituents,  when  they  come  to  the 
Nation's  Capital,  use  that  system?  Do 
they  use  some  other  system? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  had  many 
Texas  constituents  who  have  praised 
the  Metro  until  I  told  them  what  it 
was  costing  them.  Then  they  resent  it 
very  much.  I  think  that  is  very  true  of 
many  constituents  across  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  HOYER.  Like  this  administra- 
tion, so  many  people  want  a  free  lunch 


and  we  all  understand  that  there  is  no 
free  lunch. 

I  understand  the  point  the  gentle- 
man was  making.  Support  for 
WMATA  has  been  fully  debated  on 
this  floor,  and  in  point  of  fact  this 
Congress  has,  year  after  year,  in  a 
very  bipartisan  way,  continued  its 
commitment  to  America's  subway 
system. 

America  ought  to  know  that  from 
the  projections  for  the  expenditures 
on  this  program,  very,  very  deep  cuts 
have  already  been  made,  consistent 
with  our  desire,  like  the  gentleman's, 
to  accomplish  meaningful  deficit  re- 
ductions. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  final  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Well,  I  do  not  have 
much  more  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  would  urge 
the  rejection  of  this  amendment 
which  is  being  voted  on  en  bloc.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish.  It  will  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer more  money  to  construct  their 
subway  system  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  one  further 
point? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  point.  I  know  how  much 
we  cherish  it  here  in  the  Metro.  I  can 
only  say  my  constituents  back  in 
Texas  would  like  to  have  a  federally 
provided  Metro  so  they  could  ride  to 
see  America's  team. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  amendment  and  thereby 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes,  striking  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  which  in 
my  judgment  are  unrealistic  and  ill- 
conceived.  These  amendments  would 
in  fact  have  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  area,  a 
portion  of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent. 

The  amendments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  be  equivalent  to  my 
introducing  an  amendment  that  would 
result  in  converting  the  Alamo  into  a 
hot  dog  stand  or  maybe  even  a  topless 
go-go  bar. 

The  point  of  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  it  is  imperative  that  these 
amendments  do  not  succeed.  The 
funds  included  within  this  bill  for  the 
airports  and  the  Metro  are  essential  to 
the  continued  viability  and  perhaps 
even  the  survival  of  these  extremely 
important  components  of  Washing- 
ton's transportation  network. 
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I  think  the  gentleman  has  simply 
momentarily  forgotten  that  this  is  the 
Nation's  Capitol  and  the  most  impor- 
tant city  in  the  free  world. 

The  gentleman  suggests  cutting  10 
percent  of  the  proposed  funding  for 
Metro  in  order  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
Let  us  look  at  the  facts  for  just  a 
moment.  Such  a  reduction  of  $21.7 
million  would  result  in  outlay  savings 
of  only  about  $1  million.  Given  the 
fact  that  the  deficit  is  measured  in 
outlay  dollars,  the  reduction  is  obvi- 
ously negligible. 

Let  us  look  at  the  damage  such  a  re- 
duction would  have  on  both  Metro  and 
the  deficit,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  has  previously  pointed 
out,  the  damage  such  a  reduction 
would  have  on  Metro  under  the  pro- 
grams imposed  by  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Authority,  under  whose  con- 
tracting rules  Metro  must  operate,  re- 
quires that  before  construction  of  any 
segment  of  Metro  may  be  contracted 
for,  100  percent  of  the  funds  necessary 
for  completion  of  that  segment  must 
be  available,  the  so-called  operable 
segment  theory.  That  being  the  fact, 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  delay  and  stretch  out  construction 
until  such  time  as  the  rest  of  the 
money  becomes  available.  The  end 
result  of  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  obvi- 
ously, is  that  the  $1  million  initially 
saved  by  the  cut  if  the  gentleman's 
amendments  were  adopted,  and  if  that 
$1  million  is  lost,  the  delay  in  con- 
struction will  end  up  costing  much 
more  than  the  amount  saved  due  to 
the  inflationary  degradation  of  the 
dollar,  and  perhaps  a  much  less  favor- 
able bidding  climate  than  currently 
exists,  and  perhaps  other  factors. 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the 
result  of  his  amendments  would  be 
contrary  to  their  stated  purpose. 

The  other  amendment.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  cut  $50  million  from  the 
bill  for  construction  at  Dulles  and  Na- 
tional Airports,  the  only  two  airports 
in  the  country  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government,  Construc- 
tion at  these  two  airports  is  in  fact  es- 
sential to  their  safety  and,  indeed,  the 
ability  of  these  airports  to  continue  to 
function  as  airports. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has 
indicated,  I  have  been  a  pilot  for  30 
years.  I  agree  that  this  airport  is  mar- 
ginal at  best.  I  fly  in  and  out  of  it,  but 
to  be  totally  candid  with  you,  I  do  not 
like  it  much  because  of  the  approach 
to  National,  the  marginal  facilities 
that  are  there,  the  minimum  length  of 
that  runway,  all  of  that  makes  oper- 
ations there  margii  al. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may 
recall,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 


to  transfer  control  of  those  airports  to 
a  regional  authority  and  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Texas,  at 
least  in  that  case  he  is  correct  in  his 
position.  However,  until  that  transfer 
occurs,  I  would  suggest  that  these 
funds  must  be  left  intact. 

The  dire  need  for  the  improvements 
at  these  airports  needs  no  discussion 
in  this  body,  inasmuch  as  all  of  us 
have  had  to  regotiate  personally  the 
congested  roads,  experience  the  inad- 
equate parking,  utilize  the  terminal  fa- 
cilities that  are  in  disrepair,  in  search 
of  either  an  airplane  or  a  place  to  put 
your  car  or  to  find  another  passenger 
or  catch  a  taxi.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience, to  say  the  least. 

While  I  would  much  prefer  personal- 
ly to  see  the  airports  transferred  so 
that  we,  the  people  of  this  area,  could 
foot  the  bill  for  the  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  improvements  that 
are  required,  I  believe  it  is  necessary, 
for  safety's  sake,  for  the  benefit  of 
your  constituents  and  mine  and  all  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation,  that  we  leave 
this  appropriation  intact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  summarily  and  overwhelmingly 
reject  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Parris 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  and  I  understand  how 
important  the  airport  is. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  all 
going  to  end  up  taking  big  cuts,  unless 
we  can  be  selective  and  creative  about 
it.  If  we  get  this  cut  today,  the  people 
in  the  five  counties  served  by  these 
two  projects  would  have  to  increase 
their  share  of  the  cost  from  20  percent 
to  less  than  21  percent.  These  are 
wealthy  counties. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  Alamo  is  con- 
cerned, as  a  Texan  I  must  rise  to  the 
defense  of  the  Alamo.  It  was  built  by 
private  funds,  without  cost  overruns, 
and  it  was  defended  by  the  free  people 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  Texas 
rose  to  the  defense  of  the  Alamo  once 
before,  with  questionable  results.  I 
hope  the  same  kind  of  thing  happens 
to  the  gentleman's  amendment  in  this 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Parris  was 


allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
luctantly support  this  amendment,  if 
for  no  other  reason  that  the  adjacent 
Virginia  counties  are  represented  very 
ably  by  the  two  gentlemen  who  are 
carrying  this  debate.  Congressman 
Stan  Parris  and  Congressman  Frank 
Wolf,  the  army  of  northern  Virginia,  I 
call  them.  They  have  done  a  wonder- 
ful job  in  representing  the  area  where 
I  live,  which  is  just  adjacent  to  High- 
way 66  and  will  benefit  from  extend- 
ing the  Metro  out  a  little  bit  further. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  couple 
questions.  No.  1,  if  we  put  this  Govern- 
ment on  autopilot  or  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  we  have  cuts  across  a  number 
of  accounts,  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot 
of  stretchouts  in  defense  and  in  a  lot 
of  other  areas.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
situation  in  which  instead  of  building 
30  units  or  50  units  or  60  units,  they 
will  be  building  15  or  20,  so  the  eco- 
nomics of  scale  that  you  get  from  full 
funding  are  going  to  be  not  present  in 
many  areas  after  this  budget  process 
goes  through. 

I  would  just  ask  the  gentleman  if  the 
Metro  system  is  not  something  that 
has  a  substantial  value  to  us  right  now 
and  that  will  not  necessarily  accrue  to 
our  detriment  to  have  a  delay;  for  ex- 
ample, in  moving  the  Metro  out  Route 
66  toward  my  home,  which  will  appre- 
ciate in  value,  I  hope,  when  it  gets 
there,  if  we  put  that  off  for  a  couple 
years  and  do  not  move  it  west  as  fast 
as  we  thought  we  would,  is  not  that 
something  that  is  doable  without  ren- 
dering the  pain  that  we  are  going  to 
see  if  we  have  sequestration  and  we 
start  cutting  across  a  number  of  ac- 
counts without  prioritization? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  would  respond  to  the 
gentleman  that  I,  like  he,  opposed 
Gramm-Rudman  because  of  its  inflexi- 
ble mindless  impact  on  the  budget. 

I  think  we  are  here  and  we  were 
elected  by  our  individual  constituents 
to  prioritize  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  its 
people  whom  we  serve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Parris 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  that  his  point  is 
correct.  Certainly,  if  you  defer  a  na- 
tional defense  increment  of  some  kind, 
a  weapons  system  or  whatever,  cer- 
tainly it  is  going  to  cost  more  money 
because  of  the  degradation  of  the  pur- 
chase power  of  the  dollar.  Irrespective 
of  what  the  rate  of  inflation  is,  there 
is  some  in  the  system.  We  will  always, 
I  think,  have  to  live  with  it;  so  it  will 
certainly  cost  more,  but  the  extension 
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of  this  system  in  this  Capital  city  is  in 
my  view  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government,  because 
my  constituents,  those  of  others  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  have  put  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  this  system  in 
reliance  on  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide its  contracted  for  proportionate 
share.  That  is  in  my  opinion  not  per- 
haps a  legal,  but  a  moral  obligation  on 
the  part  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
I  ask  the  gentleman  one  question  with 
regard  to  safety? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  was  not  clear  when  the  debate 
was  over  the  S50  million  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  $50  million  for  the  airport 
was  part  of  a  trust  fund. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Parris  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
tinue to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  was  unclear  as  to  whether 
that  $50  million  was  given  because 
that  was  part  of  a  trust  fund,  a  trust 
fund  that  would  have  accrued  to 
Dulles  and  National  had  they  been 
under  the  system,  or  whether  that  was 
money  that  was  included  in  the  bill  be- 
cause it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
safety. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
brought  up  the  safety  issue.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  clarify  in  this  debate 
as  to  how  much  of  that  $50  million  is 
essential  to  safety.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  the  Doppler  system. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
respond  to  the  gentleman's  question 
by  saying  that  both  of  those  questions 
are  incremental  to  this  appropriation. 
The  number,  was  arrived  at,  the 
roughly  $50  million,  it  is  actually  $43 
million  in  this  cut,  86  percent  of  the 
total,  was  calculated  as  what  would 
have  l>een  available  to  these  facilities 
had  they  been  in  the  trust  fund  and 
all  of  it,  in  my  view  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  said  this,  is 
going  to  be  applied  essentially  for 
safety  purposes 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Now,  is  the  gentle- 
man absolutely  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  $50  million  is 
going  to  safety  purposes. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  satisfied  that 
that  is  the  case.  If  the  gentleman  has 
no  further  questions,  I  indicated  my 
intend  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer]. 


Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  would  like  to  make  a  point 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  on  whether 
or  not  a  delay  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  system. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  observes 
that  this  is  a  multijurisdictional  agree- 
ment of  how  to  get  from  "A"  to  "B"  to 
"C",  which  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  had.  It  has  more  individual 
jurisdictions  participating  in  its  con- 
struction plan  than  any  other  system 
in  the  United  States,  or  perhaps 
indeed  in  the  world.  As  a  result,  it  has 
been  relatively  finely  tuned. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris]  and 
myself  and  others  have  been  involved 
in  negotiations  with  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Administration  and  WMATA 
itself  and  the  board  to  come  together 
with  a  construction  schedule  which  all 
the  jurisdictions  can  agree  to  and 
enter  into.  They  have  done  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hoyer,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Parris  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Therefore,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
that  that  agreement  cannot  be  carried 
out  as  now  agreed  to  by  UMTA  and  by 
the  local  jurisdictions  unless  we  get  a 
level  of  funding  sufficient  to  meet  the 
schedule,  so  it  is  more  complicated 
than  just  simply  saying  you  can  delay, 
and  obviously,  because  of  the  stretch- 
out, the  costs  will  increase,  and  there 
is  a  very  different  political  question  in- 
volved as  well  in  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments between  the  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  add  in  clarification  for  the  record 
and  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  California,  safety  to 
me  is  not  only  the  terminal  radar  con- 
trol of  the  actual  movement  of  air- 
craft, but  it  is  the  widening  of  corri- 
dors, it  is  the  provisioning  of  ticket 
counters  where  people  do  not  have  to 
stand  in  line  for  long  periods  or  carry 
their  baggage  for  excessive  distances, 
it  is  the  ability  to  park  your  car  in  a 
driving  snowstorm  or  a  downpour  at  a 
convenient  place,  it  is  all  these  things 
having  to  do  with  public  safety, 
whether  it  is  a  slip  and  fall  of  a  pas- 
senger or  a  simple  convenience  for  the 
traveling  public. 

I  think  this  money  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  the  safety  of  these  facilities 
and  all  who  use  it. 
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Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  am  in  very  strong 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  It 
would  attack  a  whole  set  of  agree- 
ments that  have  been  reached  and 
worked  out  very  carefully,  not  only 
within  our  region,  but  with  represent- 
atives from  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  chairing  the 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Metropolitan  Affairs  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  we  have  been  looking 
very  closely  at  the  funding  for  these 
various  programs  in  our  region.  I  can 
assure  our  colleagues  that  the  agree- 
ments that  have  been  reached  with  re- 
spect to  the  numbers  in  this  bill  have 
been  reached  with  great  difficulty. 
Members  in  this  region  would  prefer 
larger  numbers,  quite  frwikly. 

This  amendment  would  severely  ad- 
versely affect  programs  that  have 
been  developed  very  carefully  over  a 
period  of  years  and  agreements  that 
have  been  reached  regionally. 

I  would  strongly  urge  our  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  amendment.  If  they 
have  any  question  that  this  is  a  pro- 
posal that  is  in  the  interest  of  their 
taxpayers,  I  hope  that  they  will  con- 
sult with  those  of  us  who  have  been 
involved  in  these  issues  for  years,  and 
we  can  respond  to  any  questions  that 
they  may  have  about  it. 

I  hope  that  Members  will  not  be 
taken  in  by  the  concept  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  will  vigorously  oppose  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  here,  who 
has  been  so  active  in  addressing  these 
issues. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  With  respect  to  the 
Metro  construction,  is  it  not  conceiva- 
ble that  the  Metro  Authority  could 
use  the  $700  million  that  is  on  hand  to 
continue  construction  on  schedule 
while  the  local  areas  served  find  a  way 
to  raise  the  additional  moneys  to  re- 
place these  Federal  funds  that  we  are 
cutting  in  order  to  avoid  sequestering 
that  would  cut  funds  across  the 
Nation,  including  these  same  pro- 
grams? 

These  programs  will  not  be  exempt- 
ed from  sequestering  if  it  happens,  so 
it  is  really  a  matter  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  cut  it  now  or  cut  it  later.  The 
question  is.  Can  we  make  cuts  that  are 
more  selective,  more  creative,  and  give 
a  greater  opportunity  for  adjustment 
and  some  greater  equity? 

Quite  frankly,  there  are  folks  across 
the  Nation 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
try    to    respond    to   the   gentleman's 
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question,  because  the  gentleman  has 
posed  an  important  question. 

All  of  the  funds  that  have  previously 
been  appropriated  are  allocated,  and 
they  know  where  these  expenditures 
are  going  to  be  made.  In  fact,  what  we 
need  is  more  money,  not  to  expend  the 
money  for  additional  purposes  that 
was  already  appropriated. 

For  example— it  is  not  in  my  district, 
it  is  in  the  district  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Prince  Georges 
County— the  green  line  has  been 
planned  for  many  years  out  through 
Prince  George's  County,  MD,  and  we 
do  not  yet  have  the  funding  for  that 
program,  although  we  are  working  on 
it.  Mr.  HoYER  has  been  the  leader  in 
addressing  that  issue. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  taking  previ- 
ous moneys  Lhat  were  appropriated 
and  using  them  for  other  purposes 
now;  it  has  already  been  determined 
where  those  moneys  are  going  to  be 
used.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
apparently  misunderstands  the  avail- 
ability of  funds,  because  the  purposes 
of  these  funds  have  already  been  de- 
termined, and  we  need  to  keep  this 
construction  program  on  schedule,  or 
it  is  going  to  end  up  costing  the  tax- 
payers more. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  in- 
formation is  that  we  still  have  $327.6 
million  of  unobligated  funds  that 
should  be  available  for  the  green  line. 
I  understand  that  we  have  already  ap- 
propriated enough  to  complete  the 
green  line. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  wish  that  that  were 
true.  We  are  in  a  difficult  position  in 
trying  to  get  the  line  completed. 

As  the  gentleman  may  be  aware— he 
has  been  looking  at  this  issue— the 
original  plan  was  for  a  full  101-mile 
system  in  the  Washington  area.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  competition  among 
the  jurisdictions  to  get  adequate  fund- 
ing for  their  lines. 

I  wish  that  the  gentleman  was  right, 
that  we  have  the  funds  available  to  us 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  we 
can  complete  the  various  segments. 
Unfortunately  that  is  not  the  case.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  be  back  next  year 
for  additional  funding. 

To  reduce  the  funding  this  year 
makes  no  sense  whatsoever,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  makes  no  sense  for  us  to 
reduce  it,  because  it  is  simply  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  more  when  we 
build  this  system  later. 

I  think  that  there  is  strong  agree- 
ment in  the  House  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  that  this  is  a  good  system,  not 
just  for  our  region  but  nationally.  The 
Nation's  Capital  should  have  a  first- 
class  public  transportation  system,  and 
all  of  our  constituents  benefit  from 
it— not  just  our  constituents  in  the 


Washington  area,  but  the  gentleman's 
constituents  who  come  here  as  tourists 
and  take  advantage  of  a  first-class 
transportation  system.  Obviously  it  is 
a  benefit  to  our  Government  to  have 
this  excellent  system  to  get  our  Feder- 
al employees  to  and  from  work  each 
day. 

Mr.  HO  ."ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Maryland,  who  has  been  in  the 
leadership  of  this  effort  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Barnes]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hoyer  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Barnes  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  I  could 
just  amplify,  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  "Texas,  in  point  of  fact  every 
penny— every  penny— that  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Transit  System 
now  has  has  been  obligated  in  the  plan 
at  the  request  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration. 

On  the  issue  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Parris]  raised  ear- 
lier of  operable  segments,  Mr.  Stanley 
required  us  to  come  up  with  a  new 
plan,  which  the  regions  had  to  get  to- 
gether on  and  have  not  only  dedicated 
the  funds  that  are  in  the  pot,  but  have 
also  dedicated  those  funds  which  they 
are  to  pay  prospectively  as  matching 
funds  in  the  pot.  So  there  is  not  any 
additional  sum  available  for  keeping 
on  track,  if  you  will,  with  respect  to 
the  construction  schedule  of  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Transit 
System.  So  it  is  absolutely  critical  that 
we  keep  at  a  level  of  appropriations 
that  will  allow  us  to  proceed  to  effec- 
tuate the  ends  of  the  plan  agreed  to  by 
UMTA  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment.  Just  a  couple 
of  quick  questions.  First,  inflation  is 
down  at  the  lowest  level  that  we  have 
had  in  so  many  years.  This  is  the  time 
to  issue  these  contracts.  This  will  save 
a  tremendous  amount  of  money.  It  is 
not  wise  to  postpone  it  out  into  the 
year  2000  and  spend  a  lot  more  money. 
This  is  the  first  thing. 

Second,  when  the  Vienna  line 
opened  up  on  June  7,  the  projections 
were  a  certain  number  of  people  would 
use  Metro.  It  has  surpassed  the  expec- 
tations and  is  far  above  what  most 
people  thought.  Let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  without  having 
Metro  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area,  they  could  not  get  in  to 
work.  They  literally  could  not  get  in  to 
the  Capitol.  They  would  have  to  spend 
2  hours  a  day  coming  in,  and  2  hours  a 
day  going  home.  I  know  most  of  the 


Members  live  here  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  and  understand  the 
grim  traffic  problems  that  we  have.  So 
we  need  the  system. 

Third,  Congressman  Hoyer  is  abso- 
lutely right.  The  administration.  Sec- 
retary Dole,  and  Ralph  Stanley  should 
sign  this  full-funding  contract  now 
which  will  allow  this  money  to  be 
used,  and  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
it  is  already  scheduled  to  be  used,  so  it 
is  not  backlogged,  it  is  ready  to  go», 

The  Washington  Metro  system  is 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  transit  sys- 
tems. Each  weekday  Metro  provides 
service  for  more  than  450,000'  trips 
made  on  its  1,600  vehicles,  bus  fleets, 
and  470  miles.  What  would  you  do  if 
you  did  not  have  the  system?  How 
would  we  be  able  to  function? 

The  Washington  Metro  System  is 
unique  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  joint 
cooperative  effort  between  the  entire 
area.  By  anyone's  measure  the  Wash- 
ington Metro  is  a  success  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  system  is  reliable, 
it  is  clean,  it  is  safe,  it  is  modem,  and 
it  is  efficient.  Its  ridership  is  high  and 
increasing,  its  operating  costs  are 
being  held  in  check,  and  its  service  re- 
liability is  among  the  best  in  the 
Nation.  WMATA  is  a  model  for  other 
transit  systems  around  the  country, 
and  is  unique  in  the  sense  that  it 
serves  our  Nation's  Capital  and  many 
visitors,  not  only  from  around  this 
country  but  around  the  world. 

Two  decades  ago  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment entered  into  a  commitment 
with  the  region.  The  local  govern- 
ments have  consistently  met  their  con- 
tractural  obligations  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  entire  system  would  be 
built.  I  hope  that  this  body  will  consid- 
er the  merits  of  maintaining  that 
level. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  point  that  the  gentleman 
makes.  I  ride  the  Metro  and  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  crowded,  it  is  used,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand with  the  Metro  that  has  that 
much  patronage  why  we  still  have  the 
Federal  Government  paying  for  its  op- 
erating expenses.  It  apparently  cannot 
pay  its  own  way  even  in  the  operation. 
We  have  it  now  by  and  large  complet- 
ed, with  80-percent  Federal  funding,  so 
it  is  there.  We  are  even  paying  from 
the  Federal  coffers  interest  on  its 
bonded  indebtedness,  and  asking  for 
more  construction. 

It  seems  to  me  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  build  more,  they 
continue  to  buy  for  the  Government 
enduring  year  in  and  year  out  operat- 
ing expenses,  bonded  indebtedness, 
that  will  go  on  for  aver. 

How  long  after  some  $9  billion  now 
are  the  American  people  going  to  be 
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asked  to  continue  to  support  the 
Washington  Metro?  Is  it  going  to  then 
be  forever  that  we  will  continue  to  pay 
their  operating  costs  or  help  them 
carry  their  operating  costs?  I  really  be- 
lieve that  we  have  to  look  at  the  def- 
icits, and  we  have  to  look  at  the 
Gramm-Rudman  sequestration.  You 
are  going  to  take  a  hit  anyway  when 
that  happens,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
get  your  board  together,  get  a  new 
plan.  Can  you  not  at  that  time  get  a 
plan  together  to  get  greater  participa- 
tion by  the  local  areas?  It  really  is  a 
matter  of  either  take  that  cut  now  or 
take  it  later. 

D  1340 

It  is  a  matter  of  taking  a  cut  now  on 
this  area  where  we  might  be  able  later 
to  spend  more  money  for  metro  sys- 
tems across  the  Nation  that  are  doing 
without,  being  left  behind. 

I  love  Washington.  I  love  the  Wash- 
ington Metro,  in  the  same  way,  I  love 
my  children,  but  Lord  have  mercy, 
there  is  no  way  that  I  would  give  one 
of  my  sons  more  money  than  all  the 
rest  of  my  sons.  That  is  what  we  have 
done  with  the  Metrorail  system  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
person  disinterested  because  I  come 
from  Washington  State,  not  the 
Washington  DC  metropolitaui  area,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  in  the  other  body,  Mr.  Long. 
who  has  said  many  times  when  it 
comes  to  taxes:  "Don't  tax  you,  don't 
tax  me,  tax  the  fellow  behind  the 
tree." 

That  happens  when  it  comes  to  cuts. 
Do  not  cut  you,  do  not  cut  me,  cut  the 
fellow  behind  the  tree. 

Today,  Maryland  and  Virginia  are 
behind  the  tree.  I  just  want  them  to 
know  that  I  have  watched  over  the 
years  the  two  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Virginia  and  the  two  distin- 
guished gentlemen  from  Maryland. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wolf]  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Swift,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wolf  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  They  make  the  case  for 
a  rational  transportation  system  for 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  I  commend  all 
four  of  you  who  have  worked  so  hard 
on  this. 

Here  is  one  vote  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  not  cut  you  guys  who  are 
behind  the  tree  today. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  and  just  say  that  if 
I  can  make  a  comment.  Stark  Harris, 
before  most  of  us  came  here,  guaran- 


teed this  and  it  was  a  commitment 
that  these  bodies  have  relied  on  for 
years.  There  is  money  in  this  bill  and 
other  bills  for  a  Houston  system,  for 
other  systems.  It  has  been  a  good 
system.  It  has  worked  well.  We  are 
asking  for  a  reasonable  balance  and 
compromise. 

I  just  ask  my  colleagues  who  are 
looking  in  here  today  to  give  us  a  no 
vote.  I  think  it  is  ill-conceived.  I  under- 
stand the  motivation  behind  it,  but  I 
would  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  exces- 
sively this  debate,  but  I  would  remind 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr.  Armey],  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  support  and  most  of  the  mem- 
bers clearly  support  and  have  for 
many  years,  historically  and  tradition- 
ally supported  in  this  Congress  an  ap- 
propriation as  a  Federal  payment  for 
the  city  of  Washington.  This  year,  as 
you  will  recall,  we  appropriated  $425 
million  to  offset,  if  you  will,  the  ex- 
penses and  the  loss  of  income  incurred 
by  the  Metropolitan  D.C.  government 
as  a  result  of  the  metropolitan  services 
required  because  of  the  presence  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Very  frankly.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey].  I  would  like 
it  a  great  deal  better  as  a  person  who 
lives  right  across  the  river  and  whose 
constituents  live  there  as  well  if  the 
people  from  Texas  would  stay  in 
Texas;  if  the  people  from  other  States 
would  not  come  here  and  clog  the 
roads  used  by  me  and  my  constituents 
everyday  of  the  year.  I  would  be  eter- 
nally grateful  if  they  did  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  crush  of  traffic.  But  they,  in 
fact,  do.  Every  other  car  in  this  town 
has  an  out-of-State  license.  It  is  their 
capital  and  they  are  visiting  it,  by  the 
thousands. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Wolf]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Parris,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wolf  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  provi- 
sion of  a  centralized  transportation 
system,  whether  it  is  used  by  the  per- 
manent residents  to  commute  to  their 
jobs  in  Federal  buildings,  which  is  an- 
other aspect  of  the  question  here,  or 
are  used  by  other  visitors  to  this  city, 
it  is  an  important  ingredient  of  the 
character  of  this  Capital  City. 

That  is  why  I  think,  in  part,  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  ill-founded. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  the 
Members  that  the  subcommittee  has 
spent  endless  hours  on  this  bill.  The 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman],  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  I,  went  into  every  one  of  these 
issues  in  very  great  detail. 

We  crafted  a  bill  that  is  below  the 
302(b)  budget  allocation.  When  you 
consider  the  amount  for  the  Coast 
Guard  in  last  year's  Defense  bill,  the 
Transportation  bill  is  $318  million 
below  last  year's  expenditures. 

To  cut  the  construction  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  by  86  percent,  as 
has  been  said  here,  has  got  to  affect 
safety  in  that  airport.  Most  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as  their 
constituents,  fly  into  and  out  of  that 
airport.  It  is  a  marginal  airport.  It 
needs  that  construction.  It  needs  that 
additional  safety  money.  That  is  very 
important. 

I  ride  Amtrak.  Many  people  do  not 
realize  that  you  just  cannot  cut  our 
one  line  in  Amtrak.  Due  to  labor  pro- 
tection payments,  you  would  create  a 
house  of  cards.  It  would  cost  more  to 
cut  out  one  line  than  the  savings  you 
would  get  by  cutting  the  line. 

As  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
has  pointed  out,  this  would  literally 
collapse  Amtrak  because  it  is  like  a 
house  of  cards.  Once  you  shut  down 
one  line,  you  trigger  the  shutdown  of 
other  lines. 

The  distinguished  representatives 
from  the  Washington,  DC,  area  have 
very  clearly  indicated  that  the  Metro 
funding  would  not  create  a  savings  in 
the  long  run;  it  would  create  addition- 
al costs. 

I  hope  when  the  Members  vote  on 
this  amendment,  they  will  vote  it 
down.  We  have  a  carefully  crafted  bill 
within  budget  and  below  last  year.  It  is 
a  good  bill,  so  let  us  not  start  taking  it 
apart  piece  by  piece  just  because  it 
contains  something  that  is  in  someone 
else's  district  or  some  other  part  of  the 
country. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  funds  for  Metro  and 
Amtrak  represent  public  sector  invest- 
ment that  generates  private  sector 
jobs.  By  providing  fast  and  reliable 
transportation  into  and  around  the 
District,  they  increase  the  economic 
opportunity  and  productivity  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  the  area.  They 
yield  a  return  for  the  people  who  use 
them  far  greater  than  the  amount  of 
money  we  put  into  this  system. 


I  rise  today  in  strong  opposition  to 
the  Armey  amendment.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
would  cut  $21.7  million  in  funds  for 
the  completion  of  the  Washington 
Metro  system.  Second,  it  would  make 
deep  cuts  in  Amtrak  and  a  host  of 
other  transportation  projects. 

The  Washington  Metro  system  has 
had  a  profound  impact  on  the  Wash- 
ington area,  providing  a  fast,  safe,  and 
reliable  means  of  public  transporta- 
tion to  millions  of  area  residents.  The 
Metro  system  has  now  been  in  service 
for  10  years,  yet  not  one  stop  on  the 
Green  Line  has  opened.  This  is  an  in- 
justice to  Maryland,  and  in  particular 
to  Prince  Georges  County,  one  of  the 
largest  jurisdictions  in  the  country, 
which  to  this  point  has  borne  its  share 
of  the  costs  of  the  project  without  re- 
ceiving any  of  the  benefits.  Comple- 
tion of  the  Green  Line  would  correct 
this  situation,  and  Congressman 
Hoyer  and  I  have  fought  for  full  fund- 
ing to  make  the  Metro  a  truly  metro- 
politan system,  serving  the  entire 
Washington  area.  It  is  the  funding 
necessary  for  this  job  that  is  threat- 
ened by  the  Armey  amendment.  This 
amounts  to  changing  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game.  We  need  the 
Green  Line  to  bring  green  dollars  to 
Maryland. 

Amtrak  also  plays  a  significant  role 
in  providing  transportation  services  to 
our  Nation's  Capital.  It  provides  rail 
service  to  Washington  for  thousands 
of  commuters  from  Baltimore  and 
western  Maryland,  services  that  other 
means  of  transportation  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  replace  if  Amtrak 
funds  are  cut.  In  addition,  cuts  in 
Amtrak  funding  would  cost  us  some  of 
the  2,500  jobs  Amtrak  provides  to 
Maryland  and  would  cause  job  losses 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Armey]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  77,  noes 
344,  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2631 


AYES-77 

Armey 

Coble 

Prenzel 

Bartlett 

Com  best 

Gradison 

Barton 

Craig 

Gregg 

BaUs 

Daniel 

Hall.  Ralph 

Bilirakis 

Dannemeyer 

Hansen 

Boulter 

Daub 

Hartnett 

Broomlield 

DeLay 

Hiler 

Brown  (CO) 

Dreier 

Hubbard 

Callahan 

Eckert  (NY) 

Huckaby 

Cheney 

Fiedler 

Hunter 

Cobey 

FYanklin 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Livingston 

Lett 

Lujan 

Mack 

Martin  (ID 

M(:Candless 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Monson 

Montgomery 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coals 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crane 

Cr(x;kett 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 


Moorhead 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Petri 

Poner 

Ray 

Roemer 

Roth 

Schuelte 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 

NOES— 344 

Donnelly 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

E^rly 

Elckarl  (OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Elmerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord  (TN) 

Prank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibtx>ns 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Henel 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horlon 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hullo 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 


Solomon 

Stenholm 

Strang 

Slump 

Sundquisl 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Walker 

Weber 

Zschau 


Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Roller 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lanlos 

Leach  (IA> 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightf(x>t 

Lipinski 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Malsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MiUer(CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  iCT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murlha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 


Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Packard 

Panelta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Range! 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rilter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

SatK) 

Savage 

Saxton 


Bedell 
Breaux 
Carney 
Dorgan(ND) 


Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaltery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spcnce 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Taylor 

NOT  VOTING 

Fowler 
Gingrich 
Grotberg 
Gunderson 


Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagl 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vu<»novich 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

-10 

McKinney 
Moore 


n  1400 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  and  Mr. 
BOLAND  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5205,  a  bill  providing 
appropriati£>ns  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  fiscal  year  1987.  I 
particularly  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation,  Con- 
gressman Bill  Lehman,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  including 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  Martin  Sabo,  for  their  fine 
work  in  reporting  this  measure  to  the 
floor  today.  In  particular,  I  want  to 
commend  the  subcommittee  for  their 
response  to  the  inadequate  oversight 
of  our  Nation's  pipelines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  across  the  country, 
there  are  old  pipelines  which  are  leak- 
ing or  spilling  thousands  of  gallons  of 
hazardous  liquids  in  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  agricultural  areas.  On 
July  8,  the  very  real  threat  posed  by 
these  pipelines  was  dramatidally  and 
tragically  brought  to  the  public's  at- 
tention. Early  that  morning,  an  under- 
ground pipeline  carrying  gasoline  rup- 
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tured  and  exploded  in  Mounds  View. 
MN,  killing  a  young  woman  and  her 
daughter.  Another  woman  was  serious- 
ly burned  and  hundreds  of  area  resi- 
dents were  evacuated  from  their 
homes  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Many  homes  in  the  area  suffered  seri- 
ous damage  as  a  result  of  this  tragedy. 

The  problem  with  such  pipelines  is 
not  new.  In  1983,  in  response  to  re- 
ports of  a  series  of  pipeline  leaks  in 
Minnesota.  I  requested  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  [GAO]  investigation 
to  examine  the  issue  of  pipeline  safety 
and  to  examine  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation's 
Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  [OPS].  The 
1984  issued  GAO  report  noted  that 
only  three  inspectors  were  responsible 
for  monitoring  the  safety  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  hazardous  substance  pipe- 
lines in  Minnesota  and  nine  other  Mid- 
western States.  The  GAO  also  found 
that  some  pipeline  operators  were  in- 
spected only  once  over  a  4-year  period 
from  1978  to  1982  and  that  some  oper- 
ators were  not  inspected  at  all  during 
this  same  period. 

In  addition,  I  introduced  legislation 
on  June  14.  1983.  in  the  98th  Congress, 
H.R.  3314.  which  would  have  required 
additional  testing  and  inspection  of 
pipelines.  My  bill  stressed  testing  the 
location  of  the  pipelines  near  populat- 
ed areas,  the  age  of  the  lines,  as  well 
as  geologic  and  climatic  factors  that 
the  pipeline  was  subjected  to. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  GAO 
report  and  the  Mounds  View  tragedy 
demonstrates  that  the  Office  of  Pipe- 
line Safety  must  assume  a  more  visible 
and  effective  role  in  monitoring  the 
safety  of  this  Nation's  hazardous  sub- 
stance pipelines.  Unfortunately,  the 
administration  to  date  has  not  sought 
adequate  funding  for  such  an  effective 
role. 

At  my  request.  Congressman  Sabo. 
with  the  support  of  Chairman 
Lehman,  included  language  in  this  bill 
which  directs  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  assign  two  addition- 
al field  inspectors  to  the  regional  pipe- 
line safety  office  which  covers  Minne- 
sota. This  represents  a  66-percent  in- 
crease in  inspectors  for  the  Midwest 
region.  While  this  is  still  an  inad- 
equate number  of  inspectors,  it  is  a 
substantial  improvement  over  the 
present  situation  in  light  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  occurred  in  our  area. 
In  addition,  it  requires  the  Pipeline 
Safety  Office  to  undertake  annual 
comprehensive  inspections  of  the 
area's  pipelines.  The  report  language 
also  directs  the  Department  to  submit 
within  45  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  a  report  "reassessing  the  need 
for  establishing  mandatory  quality  as- 
surance requirements  for  all  pipeline 
operators"  including  a  review  of  qual- 
ity assurance  of  the  Williams  Pipeline 
Co.,  which  was  the  operator  of  the  line 
involved  in  the  July  8  accident. 


The  1979  law  that  placed  DOT  and 
the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  in  charge 
of  hazardous  liquid  pipelines  along 
with  their  duty  to  regulate  natural  gas 
pipelines  is  enormously  important. 
The  fact  is  that  these  pipelines  repre- 
sent potential  fire  bombs  in  the  very 
heart  of  our  communities  and  the  gov- 
ernment, both  National  and  State, 
must  do  a  better  job  to  monitor  and 
assure  the  safety  of  such  pipelines  to 
avert  a  repeat  of  the  Mounds  View 
tragedy.  This  legislation  represents  a 
real  commitment  on  the  part  of  this 
House  to  address  the  shortcomings  of 
the  current  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety's 
role  and  reconciling  it  with  their  envi- 
sioned and  necessary  role  to  establish 
assurances  to  prevent  such  accidents 
and  a  stronger  promotion  of  pipeline 
safety. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  1979 
laws,  which  the  Congress  enacted  and 
which  I  supported,  regulating  hazard- 
ous liquid  pipelines  has  not  been  im- 
plemented as  effectively  as  it  should 
have  been.  We  can  do  many  things  as 
we  draft  policy,  specify  and  define,  but 
we  can't  pour  common  sense  into  the 
head  of  the  administrators  or  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Office  of  Pipeline 
Safety  has  been  a  reluctant  regulator 
too  prone  to  let  the  pipeline  compa- 
nies self-regulate.  Congress  has  in  this 
measure  before  us,  gone  beyond  the 
administration  request  and  has  provid- 
ed consistent  pressure  to  get  this  job 
done  properly.  Let  us  hope  it  is  finally 
heeded  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  note  that  the 
measure  before  us  includes  a  research 
and  development  policy  initiative  spe- 
cifically focused  on  a  pipeline  welding 
fracture  data  project  at  the  Oregon 
Graduate  Center.  A  faulty  weld  is  the 
chief  candidate  for  the  cause  of  the 
Mounds  View.  MN.  accident.  Obvious- 
ly, any  insights  gained  through  such 
research  is  vital  to  the  safe  operation 
of  pipelines.  Furthermore,  this  meas- 
ure, H.R.  5205.  provides  two  important 
studies:  Section  321(a).  the  Safety  En- 
forcement Program  performance,  and 
section  321(d),  a  long  range  national 
transportation  strategics  study.  Both 
are  needed  and  focus  on  a  broad,  na- 
tionwide problem.  These  studies  merit 
the  House's  strong  support  and  my 
praise.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Lehman, 
has  provided  the  yeoman  service 
needed. 

These  are  important  first  steps. 
However,  Congress  must  continue  to 
take  the  initiative.  When  this  body 
considers  the  pipeline  safety  authori- 
zation, we  must  build  upon  today's 
good  efforts  and  set  in  place  an  im- 
proved program  to  insure  that  the 
Mounds  View  tragedy  does  not  repeat 
itself  in  other  communities. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Aviation  Insurance  Revolving  Fund 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures  and 
investments,  within  the  limits  of  funds 
available  pursuant  to  section  1306  of  the  Act 
of  August  23.  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1536).  smd  in  accordance  with  section  104  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 
as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  9104).  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  carrying  out  the  program  set  forth 
in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
aviation  insurance  activities  under  said  Act. 

Aircraft  Purchase  Loan  Guarantee 
Program 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
hereafter  issue  notes  or  other  obligations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such  ma- 
turities, and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe.  Such  obligations  may  be 
issued  to  pay  any  necessary  expenses  re- 
quired pursuant  to  any  guarantee  issued 
under  the  Act  of  September  7.  1957.  Public 
Law  85-307,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1324 
note).  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  implementation  or  execu- 
tion of  programs  under  this  head,  the  obli- 
gations for  which  are  in  excess  of 
$75,000,000  during  fiscal  year  1987.  Such  ob- 
ligations shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Secretary 
from  appropriations  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
purchase  any  such  obligations,  and  for  such 
purpose  he  may  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  se- 
curities issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force.  The 
purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  such  Act  are  extended  to  include  any 
purchase  of  notes  or  other  obligations 
issued  under  the  subsection.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  sell  any  such  obliga- 
tions at  such  times  and  price  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  shall  determine 
in  his  discretion.  All  purchases,  redemp- 
tions, and  sales  of  such  obligations  by  such 
Secretary  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY 
ADMINISTRATION 

Limitation  on  General  Operating 
Expenses 
Necessary  expenses  for  administration,  op- 
eration, and  research  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  not  to  exceed 
$202,750,000,  shall  be  paid,  in  accordance 
with  law.  from  appropriations  made  avail- 
able by  this  Act  to  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrsction  together  with  advances  and  re- 
imbursements received  by  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration:  Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  $39,288,000  of  the  amount  provided 
herein  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  there  may  be 
credited  to  this  account  funds  received  from 
state,  counties,  municipalities,  other  public 
authorities  and  private  sources,  for  training 
expenses  incurred  for  nonfederal  employees. 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

(Highway  Trust  Fund) 
For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
provisions  of  sections  307(a)  and  403  of  title 
23,  United  Sates  Code,  to  be  derived  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  $7,000,000. 


Highway-Related  Safety  Grants  (Liquida- 
tion OF  Contract  Authorization)  (High- 
way Trust  Fund) 

For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  section  402.  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$12,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  herein 
shall  be  available  for  "Limitation  on  general 
operating  expenses":  Provided  further.  That 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  planning  or  execution  of  pro- 
grams the  obligations  for  which  are  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987  for 
"Highway-related  safety  grants". 

Railroad-Highway  Crossings 
Demonstration  Projects 
For  necessary  expenses  of  certain  rail- 
road-highway crossings  demonstration 
projects  as  authorized  by  section  163  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973,  as  amend- 
ed, to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$23,500,000.  of  which  $15,333,333  shall  be 
derived  from  the  Highway  Trust  F\ind. 

Federal- Aid  Highways  (Limitation  on 
Obligations)  (Highway  Trust  Fund) 
None  of  the  funds  in  the  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  implementation  or  execu- 
tion of  programs  the  obligations  for  which 
are  in  excess  of  $13,125,000,000  for  federal- 
aid  highways  and  highway  safety  construc- 
tion programs  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Federal- Aid  Highways  (Liquidation  of 
Contract  Authorization)  (Highway 
Trust  Fund) 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  that  are  attributable  to 
federal-aid  highways,  including  the  National 
Scenic  and  Recreational  Highway  as  author- 
ized by  23  U.S.C.  148,  not  otherwise  provid- 
ed, including  reimbursements  for  sums  ex- 
pended pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  23 
U.S.C.  308.  $13,036,000,000  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  available  in  and  derived 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Richt-of-Way  Revolving  Fund  (Limitation 
ON  Direct  Loans)  (Highway  Trust  Fund) 
During  fiscal  year  1987  and  with  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  shall  not  exceed  $47,850,000. 

Motor  Carrier  Safety 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
motor  carrier  safety  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  authorized  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (80  Stat.  939-940). 
$20,447,000,  of  which  $1,300,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,532,000  shall  be  available  for 
"Limitations  on  general  operating  ex- 
penses". 

Motor  Carrier  Safety  Grants  (Liquida- 
tion OP  Contract  Authorization)  (High- 
way Trust  F^nd) 

For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
motor  carrier  safety  grants,  as  authorized 
by  law,  $18,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1990:  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  planning  or  execution  of 
programs  the  obligations  for  which  are  in 
excess  of  $50,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987  for 
"Motor  carrier  safety  grants". 


Baltimore- Washington  Parkway 
(Highway  Trust  Fund) 
For    necessary    expenses,    not    otherwise 
provided  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970,  for  the 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $9,000,000,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and 
to  be  withdrawn  therefrom  at  such  times 
and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 
Airport-Highway  Demonstration  Project 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry   out  a 
highway  project  to  depress  a  highway  in 
Shawnee.    Oklahoma,    that    demonstrates 
methods  of  improving  air  service  to  a  small 
community  by  extension  of  a  runway  over  a 
depressed  road,  $1,887,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 
Expressway  Gap  Closing  Demonstration 

Project 
For   necessary   expenses  to  carry  out   a 
highway  construction  project  along  State 
Route  113  in  north-central  California  that 
demonstrates  methods  of  reducing  motor 
vehicle  congestion  and  increasing  employ- 
ment. $13,900,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  such  funds  shall 
be  exempt  from  any  limitation  on  obliga- 
tions for  federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  programs. 
Intermodal  Urban  Demonstration  Project 
(Highway  Trust  Fund) 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  124  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Amendments  of  1974  $11,000,000. 
to  be  derived  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
Highway  Safety  and  Ek;oNOMic  Develop- 
ment Demonstration  Projects  (Highway 
Trust  Fund) 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  con- 
struction projects  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
on  Route  302  to  connect  1-55  and  U.S.  High- 
way 72,  on  State  Route  6  from  Pontotoc  to 
Oxford,  on  U.S.  Highway  82  from  1-55  to 
Starkville,  and  on  U.S.  Highway  72  from 
Corinth,  Mississippi,  to  the  Tennessee  state 
line,  that  demonstrate  the  safety  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  widening  and  improving 
highways,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
be  derived  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
and  to  remain  available  until  expended,  of 
which  $10,000,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  for  the 
projects  identified  under  this  head  on  Route 
302  and  on  U.S.  Highway  82:  Provided,  That 
all  funds  appropriated  under  this  head  shall 
be  exempt  from  any  limitation  on  obliga- 
tions for  federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  programs. 
Airport  Access  Demonstration  Project 

(Highway  Trust  Fund) 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  a 
demonstration  project  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ontario  International  AirpK>rt  in  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  California,  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  methods  of  improving 
highway  access  to  an  airport  that  is  project- 
ed to  incur  a  substantial  increase  in  air  serv- 
ice, $4,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund:  Provided,  That  such  funds 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  limitation  on  obli- 
gations for  federal-aid  highways  and  high- 
way safety  construction  programs. 
Highway  Safety  Improvement  Demonstra- 
tion Project  i  Highway  Trust  Fvtiix 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  coordi- 
nated project  of  highway  improvements  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pontiac  and  East  Lansing. 
Michigan,  that  demonstrates  methods  of  en- 


hancing safety  and  promoting  economic  de- 
velopment through  widening  and  resurfac- 
ing of  highways  on  the  federal-aid  primary 
system  and  on  roads  on  the  federal-aid 
urban  system,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $32,000,000,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
$7,000,000  is  hereby  appropriated:  Provided, 
That  all  funds  appropriated  under  this  head 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  limitation  on  obli- 
gations for  federal-aid  highways  and  high- 
way safety  construction  programs. 
Highway-Railroad  Grade  Crossing  Safety 

Demonstration  Project  (Highway  Trust 

Fund) 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  coordi- 
nated project  of  highway-railroad  grade 
crossing  separations  in  Mineola,  New  York, 
that  demonstrates  methods  of  enhancing 
highway-railroad  grade  crossing  safety 
while  minimizing  surrounding  environmen- 
tal effects,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $50,000,000,  to  be  derived  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  of  which 
$3,000,000  is  hereby  appropriated:  Provided, 
That  all  funds  appropriated  under  this  head 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  limitation  on  obli- 
gations for  federal-aid  highways  and  high- 
way safety  construction  programs. 
Nuclear    Waste    Transportation    Safety 

Demonstration  Project  (Highway  Trust 

Fund) 

For  necessary  expenses  for  a  project  to 
construct  a  relief  route  in  the  Los  Alamos- 
Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico,  corridor  that  demon- 
strates methods  of  improving  the  safety  of 
transporting  nuclear  waste  by  constructing 
an  alternate  route  with  specific  safety  fea- 
tures, $4,000,000.  to  be  derived  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That  such 
funds  shall  be  exempt  from  any  limitation 
on  obligations  for  federal-aid  highways  and 
highway  safety  construction  programs. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge  Capacity 
Improvements  (Highway  Trust  Fund) 
For  necessary  expenses  to   improve  the 
safety,  capacity,  and  operation  of  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Bridge  on  1-66,  connecting 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  $1,500,000,  to  be  derived 
from    the    Highway    Trust    Fund    and    to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  such  funds  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
limitation    on    obligations    for    federal-aid 
highways  and  highway  safety  construction 
programs. 
Airport  Access  Highway  Demonstration 

Project  (Highway  Trust  Fund) 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  a 
demonstration  project  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
New  Orleans  International  Airport  in  Jef- 
ferson Parish,  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  methods  of  improving  high- 
way access  to  an  airport  that  is  suffering 
from  commuter  congestion  and  is  in  the 
process  of  extending  its  main  east-west 
runway,  $5,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended  and  to  be  derived  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund:  Provided,  That  such  funds 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  limitation  on  obli- 
gations for  federal-aid  highways  and  high- 
way safety  construction  programs. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC 
SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION 

Operations  and  Research 
For  expenses  necessary  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
traffic  and  highway  safety  and  functions 
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under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Coat  Savlnss  Act  (Public  Law  93-513,  a* 
amended).  $93,600,000  of  which  137.742,000 
ahall  be  derived  from  the  Highway  Trual 
Fund:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$44,268,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  $21,637,000  shall  be  de- 
rived from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund:  Pro- 
vided further.  That,  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  head.  $10,000,000  shall  be  avail 
able  to  Implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  1985  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
report  on  trauma  research. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MK.  CARR 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Carr:  On  page 
23,  line  11.  after  •$93,600,000."  insert  -to- 
gether with  $2,000,000  to  be  derived  from 
unobligated  balances  of  •'Payments  to  air 
carriers".". 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  really  should  not  be  very 
controversial.  It  has  been  checked 
with  the  minority  and  the  majority 
leader  on  this  bill.  The  amendment 
has  no  net  dollar  effect.  It  will  not  add 
to  the  totals  of  the  bill.  It  simply 
shifts  $2  million  from  one  account  to 
another. 

I  am  advised  that  the  account  from 
which  these  funds  would  be  taken  has 
a  higher  unobligated  balance  than 
originally  anticipated  and  that  this 
transfer  should  not  negatively  affect 
the  program  in  asiy  way. 

D  1415 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  was 
wise  in  deleting  $2.75  million  from  the 
administration's  request  for  its  so- 
called  national  occupant  protection 
program.  That  program,  as  laid  out  by 
the  administration,  would  focus  on  the 
wrong  safety  belt  usage  priorities.  We 
do  not  need  to  spend  more  money  to 
print  pamphlets  and  conduct  seminars 
on  the  general  benefits  of  seatbelts. 
Polls  show  us  that  people  already 
know  about  these  benefits. 

What  we  do  need  is  a  focus  program 
to  implement  and  build  upon  the  man- 
datory use  laws  already  enacted  in 
order  to  achieve  sustained  levels  of 
high  usage  and  to  save  lives.  This 
amendment  would  so  focus  that 
money. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Carr]  is  correct  that  the  amendment 
has  no  net  dollar  effect  on  the  bill. 
The  gentleman  is  also  correct  that  the 
estimated  unobligated  balance  in  the 
payments  to  air  carriers  program  is 
higher  than  first  estimated,  and  that 
this  program  would  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  reduction  of  these 
funds. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
these  funds  should  be  used  only  in 
States  with  mandatory  use  laws  only 
and  for  the  purposes  outlined  in  his 
statement. 


I  know  the  gentleman  will  uwlat  me 
In  reviewing  the  status  of  these  funds 
with  NHTSA  during  our  fiscal  year 
1988  budget  hearings  to  assure  full 
compliance  with  the  gentleman's 
wishes. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  We  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  CarrI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  In 
title  I.  on  page  23.  line  11.  strike 
■•$93,600,000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof. 
••$73.600.000". 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  additional  amendment  that  I  had 
hoped  to  offer  earlier  in  the  day  en 
bloc.  It  is  in  fact  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  burgeoning  drug  crisis  in  this 
country  by  putting  $20  million  into 
the  Coast  Guard  and  taking  it,  as  this 
amendment  does,  out  of  NHTSA,  the 
National  Highway  Transportation 
Safety  Administration. 

The  need  for  the  money  for  the 
Coast  Guard  is  clear.  Here  it  is.  This  is 
the  drug  package,  the  bipartisan  drug 
package. 

One  of  the  items  in  this  drug  pack- 
age is  a  bill,  H.R.  5268.  H.R.  5268 
specifies  that  we  need  1,500  additional 
Coast  Guard  personnel  at  a  cost  of  $40 
million.  In  addition,  it  also  specifies 
that  we  need  secure  radio  communica- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard  to  the  tune 
of  $50  million. 

In  order  to  get  some  of  that  money. 
I  suggest  that  right  now  we  ought  to 
make  a  $20  million  transfer  within 
this  bill.  Twenty  million  dollars  does 
not  get  us  all  the  money,  but  it  gets  us 
a  part  of  the  money. 

My  concern  is  this.  We  are  talking 
and  we  are  now  introducing  bills  that 
relate  to  a  war  on  drugs.  We  have  no 
money  to  do  it.  The  $90  million  called 
for  ia  H.R.  5268  is  simply  unavailable. 
Should  this  money  be  authorized  by 
the  House,  there  would  be  no  ability 
under  this  appropriation  to  provide 
that  money.  This  committee  will  have 
bumped  up  against  the  302  allocation, 
and  we  will  not  be  able  to  provide  the 
money  necessary  to  carry  out  that  por- 
tion of  the  war  on  drugs. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  get  the 
money  is  how  to  figure  out  some  lesser 
priority  in  order  to  put  the  money  into 
the  Coast  Guard  funds.  That  is  what  I 
propose  to  do. 


Why  do  I  regard  the  NHTSA  appro- 
priation a  lesser  priority? 

Because  what  they  are  doing  right 
now  is  spending  $20  million  a  year 
given  to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed 
limit  law.  In  other  words,  under  our 
national  priorities,  we  are  saying  that 
keeping  people  from  going  56  miles  an 
hour  is  more  important  than  fighting 
drugs  in  this  country. 

I  suggest  that  that  is  a  ridiculous 
priority. 

Even  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  who  proudly 
claimed  to  have  authored  the  bill  for 
55  miles  an  hour,  came  out  here  a 
little  earlier  today  and  admitted  to  us 
that  the  law  is  being  completely  dis- 
obeyed, that  there  is  no  traffic  in  the 
country  moving  at  55  miles  an  hour, 
that  regularly  traffic  in  this  country  is 
moving  at  61  miles  an  hour  and  62 
miles  an  hour,  that  the  public  is 
roundly  ignoring.  That  is  from  the 
chairman  himself;  that  is  not  me 
saying  that.  The  chairman  is  making 
the  statement  that  the  55-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit  is  today  being  rou- 
tinely ignored  by  virtually  the  entire 
country. 

Yet  we  are  spending  $20  million  in 
order  to  have  a  situation  where  we  are 
trying  to  enforce  that  law. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  said  was  that  the  average  speed  is 
not  55,  the  same  as  where  it  is  marked 
20  miles  an  hour,  that  is  not  20;  where 
it  is  marked  30,  it  is  not  30.  We  have 
discrepancies  with  the  radar  and  such 
things,  so  I  do  not  want  the  gentleman 
to  misinterpret  what  I  said  in  my  pre- 
vious statement. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman  said.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  telling  us  is  that  the  speed  laws 
around  the  country  are  being  routine- 
ly ignored. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  continue  to  yield,  what  the  gentle- 
man wanted  to  try  to  do  then  was  to 
take  away  the  enforcement  for  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  worse. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  For  years  and 
years  and  years,  we  allowed  the  en- 
forcement to  happen  with  the  States. 
We  allowed  them  to  set  the  law  and 
we  allowed  them  to  enforce  the  law. 
They  enforced  a  law  that  was  far  more 
rational  for  their  individual  States. 
They  set  speed  limits  on  their  roads 
that  were  rational  for  those  particular 
areas. 

That  does  not  require  then  $20  mil- 
lion of  funding  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  do  what  is  ration- 
al within  those  States. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  gentle- 
man is,  there  are  lives  being  lost  today 
as  a  result  of  drugs.  This  country  is 


seeing  a  massive  Increue  in  the  drug 
deaths  In  this  country.  We  are  seeing 
them  go  Into  the  thousands  of  drug 
deaths. 

We  are  seeing  at  the  same  time  that 
traffic  fatalities  are  steadily  headed 
downward.  The  gentleman  claims  that 
in  part  this  is  because  of  the  55-mile- 
an-hour  speed  limit.  I  claim  that  in 
large  part  it  is  because  of  new  technol- 
ogy in  automobiles  and  because  of  a 
number  of  factors,  including  better 
roads. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  select 
among  priorities,  what  you  ought  to  be 
doing  here  is  selecting  the  priority 
that  saves  the  most  lives.  You  save  the 
most  lives  with  $20  million  by  taking  it 
for  fighting  drugs,  by  having  a  war  on 
drugs  in  this  country,  rather  than 
trying  to  keep  people  driving  at  56 
miles. 

Literally,  we  have  a  policy  in  this 
country  that  suggests  that  if  you  drive 
56  miles  an  hour,  you  are  evading  the 
law,  and  I  suggest  that  that  is  non- 
sense 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  $20  million  cut 
will  decimate  the  work  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion. Thousands  of  lives  will  be  lost  on 
our  highways  because  of  the  work  that 
they  won't  be  able  to  do. 

This  subject  has  already  been  debat- 
ed. We  have  already  had  one  rollcall 
vote.  I  don't  see  a  need  to  prolong  this 
debate. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
there  money  for  drug  enforcement  in 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  There  is  a 
$373  million  minimum  for  the  Coast 
Guard  drug  interdiction. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Is  that  an  increase 
from  last  year? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  That  is  a 
$60  million  increase  over  last  year. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Mr.  Walker's  amendment.  The 
issue  of  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  is 
very  important  to  my  home  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  this  point  has  been 
made  many  times  over,  but  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  I  must  make  it  once  more— those  of  us  in 
rural  areas  and  States  have  been  clearly  dis- 
advantaged by  this  law.  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  share  my  sentiments.  It  is  time  to 
reevaluate  a  law  passed  in  a  time  of  crisis  and 
whose  impacts  have  been  felt  by  diffe,-ent  re- 
gions of  the  country  in  very  unequal  ways. 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  will  benefit  law 
enforcement  in  remote  areas.  In  New  Mexico, 
we  have  a  total  of  300  State  police  officers  for 
the  entire  State;  they  cover  very  large  geo- 
graphic areas  and  their  responsibilities  are 
many.  Under  "55  mile-per-hour  duress,"  they 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  issuing  speeding 


tickets  to  comply  with  Federal  law.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  would  agree  with  me  that  our 
law  enforcement  officer's  time  could  be  better 
spent  fighting  crime  and  protecting  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  CBS  news  story  on  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  issue  was  filmed  on  1-40  in  my 
district,  where,  with  the  exception  of  Albuquer- 
que, no  New  Mexico  county  traversed  by  an 
interstate  highway  has  more  than  40  people 
per  square  mile.  The  New  Mexicb  State  Legis- 
lature recently  passed  a  memorial  urging  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  p>ermitting  a  higher 
speed  limit.  We  take  this  issue  very  seriously 
in  New  Mexico  because  it  has  serious  conse- 
quences for  New  Mexicans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Mr.  Walk- 
er's amendment. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in 
support  of  Mr.  Walker's  amendment  to  chan- 
nel funds  from  enforcing  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  to  the  Coast  Guard  for  their  drug 
trafficking  crackdown. 

The  time  has  come  to  abolish  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  limit.  It  is  an  ignored  and  ineffective 
law  which  was  established  as  a  conservation 
issue  and  has  since  been  turned  into  a  safety 
issue.  It's  time  we  abolish  this  failed  Federal 
experiment  of  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit. 

Montana  neither  obeys  nor  respects  the  55- 
mile-per-hour,  and  the  law  enforcement  used 
to  combat  65-mile-per-hour  speeders  could  t>e 
put  to  much  better  use  in  efforts  to  get  drunk 
drivers  off  the  streets  and  highways  of  Mon- 
tana and  the  Nation  or  to  interdict  drug  traf- 
fickers. 

A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  public  support 
for  the  55-mile-per-hour  is  the  lowest  since 
the  law  was  enacted  in  1974. 

States  like  Montana  have  long  stretches  of 
rural  interstate.  These  rural  interstates  see 
only  19  percent  of  the  country's  highway  traf- 
fic and  account  for  only  4  percent  of  the  high- 
way fatalities.  It's  quite  clear  that  increasing 
the  speed  limit  will  not  cost  thousands  of  lives 
on  rural  highways. 

Why  raise  the  limit?  Because  it  makes 
sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Peruisylvania 
[Mr.  Walker]. 

The   question   was   taken;   and   the 
Chairman    pro    tempore    announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 
recorded  vote 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  118,  noes 
303,  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  264] 


AYES- 

-118 

Archer 

Callahan 

Daub 

Armey 

Campbell 

DcLay 

Bartletl 

Chappie 

Dornan  (CA) 

Barton 

Cheney 

Dreier 

Bates 

Cobey 

Edwards  (OK) 

Biaggi 

Coble 

English 

Bilirakis 

Combest 

Erdrelch 

Bliley 

Craig 

Fields 

Boulter 

Crane 

Foglietta 

Broomfield 

Daniel 

Frank 

Brown  (CO) 

Dannemeyer 

Franklin 

Burton  (IN) 

Daschle 

Frenzel 

Frmi 

Mack 

Shelby 

OIncrleh 

Madigan 

Shumway 

Olirkman 

McCain 

Bkeen 

Gregg 

McCandleu 

Slatlery 

Hall.  Ralph 

McCollum 

Slaughter 

Hansen 

McKernan 

Smith  (NE) 

Harlnetl 

McMillan 

Smith.  Robert 

Hendon 

Michel 

(NH) 

Hopkins 

Monson 

Smith.  Robert 

Huckaby 

Moorhead 

(OR) 

Hughes 

Murphy 

Solomon 

Hunter 

Nielsen 

St  Germain 

Hyde 

Oxley 

Stenholm 

Jones  (OK) 

Pashayan 

Strang 

Kasich 

Penny 

Stump 

Kemp 

Petri 

Sweeney 

Kindness 

Pickle 

Swindall 

Kolbe 

Porter 

Tauzin 

Kramer 

Reid 

Thomas  (CA) 

Lagomarsino 

Richardson 

Vander  Jagt 

Lalta 

Roberts 

Vuc&novich 

Leach  "riA) 

Roemer 

Walker 

Leath  (TX) 

Roth 

Weaver 

Uoyd 

Rudd 

Weber 

Loeffler 

Schaefer 

Whittaker 

Lott 

Seiberling 

Williams 

Lujan 

Sensenbrenner 

Young  (FD 

Lungren 

Shaw 
NOES— 303 

Zschau 

Ackerman 

DioGuardi 

Jeffords 

Akaka 

Dixon 

Jenkins 

Alexander 

Donnelly 

Johnson 

Anderson 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Jones  (NO 

Andrews 

Dowdy 

Jones  (TN) 

Annunzio 

Downey 

Kanjorski 

Anthony 

Duncan 

Kaptur 

Applegate 

Durbin 

Kastenmeier 

Aspin 

Dwyer 

Kennelly 

Atkins 

Dymally 

Kildee 

AuCoin 

Dyson 

Kleczka 

Badham 

Early 

Kolter 

Barnard 

Eckart  (OH) 

Kostmayer 

Barnes 

Eckert(NY) 

LaPalce 

Bateman 

Edgar 

Lantos 

Beilenson 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Bennett 

Emerson 

Lehman  (FD 

Bentley 

Evans  (IA) 

Leland 

Bereuter 

Evans  (ID 

Lent 

Berman 

Fascell 

Levin  (MI) 

Bevill 

Fawell 

Levine  (CA) 

Boehlert 

Fazio 

Lewis  (CA) 

Boggs 

Feighan 

Lewis  (FD 

Boland 

Fiedler 

Lightfoot 

Boner  (TN) 

Pish 

Lipinski 

Bonior(MI) 

Flippo 

Livingston 

Bonker 

Florio 

Long 

Borski 

Foley 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bosco 

Ford  (MI) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Boxer 

Ford(TN) 

Luken 

Brooks 

Fuqua 

Lundine 

Brown  (CA) 

Gallo 

MarKay 

Bruce 

Garcia 

Manton 

Bryant 

Gaydos 

Markey 

Burton  (CA) 

Gejdenson 

Marlenee 

Bustamanle 

Gekas 

Martin  (ID 

Byron 

Gephardt 

Martin  (NY) 

Carper 

Gibt>ons 

Martinez 

Carr 

Oilman 

Malsui 

Chandler 

Gonzalez 

Mavroules 

Chapman 

Goodling 

Mazzoli 

Chappell 

Gordon 

McCloskey 

Clay 

Gradison 

McCurdy 

Clinger 

Gray  (ID 

McDade 

Coats 

Gray  (PA) 

McEwen 

Coelho 

Green 

McGrath 

Coleman  (MO) 

Guarini 

McHugh 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hamilton 

Meyers 

Collins 

HammerschmidI 

:  Mica 

Conte 

Hatcher 

Mikulski 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Miller  (CA) 

Cooper 

Hayes 

Miller  (OH) 

Coughlin 

Hefner 

Miller  (WA) 

Courier 

Henry 

MineU 

Coyne 

Hertel 

Mitchell 

Crockett 

Hiler 

Moakley 

Darden 

Hillis 

Molinari 

Davis 

Holt 

Mollohan 

de  la  Garza 

Horton 

Montgomery 

Dellums 

Howard 

Moody 

Derrick 

Hoyer 

Morrison  (CT) 

DeWine 

Hubbard 

Morrison  (WA) 

Dickinson 

Hutto 

Mrazek 

Dicks 

Ireland 

Murtha 

Dingell 

Jacobs 

Myers 
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Natcher 

Russo 

Tauke 

Neal 

Sabo 

Taylor 

Nelson 

Savage 

Thomas  (GA) 

Nichols 

Sax  ton 

Torres 

Nowak 

Scheuer 

Torricelli 

Oakar 

Schneider 

Towns 

Oberstar 

Schroeder 

Traficant 

Obey 

Schuette 

Traxler 

OUn 

Schulze 

Udall 

Ortti 

Schumer 

Valentine 

Owens 

Sharp 

Vento 

Packard 

Shuster 

Visclosky 

Panetta 

Sikorski 

Volkmer 

Parris 

Siljander 

Waldon 

Pease 

Sisisky 

Walgren 

Pepper 

Skelton 

Watkins 

Perkins 

Smith  <FL) 

Waxman 

Price 

Smith  (lA) 

Weiss 

PuTseU 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wheat 

QuOlen 

Smith.  Denny 

Whitehurst 

Rahall 

(OR) 

Whitley 

Range! 

Snowe 

Whitten   • 

Ray 

Snyder 

Wilson 

Regula 

Solarz 

Wirth 

Ridge 

Spence 

Wise 

Rinaldo 

Spratt 

Wolf 

Ritter 

Staggers 

Wolpe 

Robinson 

Stallings 

Wortley 

Rodino 
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Mr.  TRAXLER  and  Mr.  COATS 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  REID  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Highway  Traffic  Safety  Grants 

(Liquidation  of  Contract  Authorization) 

(Highway  Trust  Fund) 

(including  rescission! 

For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  402, 
406.  and  408.  and  section  209  of  Public  Law 
95-599.  as  amended,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  $122,000,000,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund:  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  planning  or  execution  of 
programs  the  total  obligations  for  which  are 
in  excess  of  $121,060,000  in  fiscal  year  1987 
for  "State  and  community  highway  safety" 
authorized  under  23  U.S.C.  402:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  for  construction,  rehabilitation  or  re- 
modeling costs,  or  for  office  furnishings  and 
fixtures  for  state,  local,  or  private  buildings 
or  structures:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  the  planning  or  execution  of  programs 
the  total  obligations  for  which  are  in  excess 
of  $14,400,000  for  "Alcohol  safety  incentive 
grants"  authorized  under  23  U.S.C.  408:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  authorized  under 
section  209  of  Public  Law  95-599,  as  amend- 
ed, the  total  obligations  for  which  are  in 


excess  of  $4,750,000  in  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984.  1985,  1986.  and  1987:  Provided  further. 
That  not  to  exceed  $4,860,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administering  the  provisions  of  23 
U.S.C.  402:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  available  for  obligation  for  "Alcohol 
safety  incentive  grants"  under  section  23 
U.S.C.  408,  $5,000,000  is  hereby  rescinded. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remainder  of 
title  I  of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD 
ADMINISTRATION 

Office  of  the  Administrator 
i  including  transfer  of  funds) 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  including  authorized  expenses  as- 
sociated with  Washington  Union  Station, 
$26,750,000,  of  which  $4,600,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  and 
$3,500,000  shall  be  derived  from  unobligated 
balances  of  "Rail  service  assistance":  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  planning  or  execu- 
tion of  a  program  making  commitments  to 
guarantee  new  loans  under  the  Emergency 
Rail  Services  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  and 
that  no  new  commitments  to  guarantee 
loans  under  section  211(a)  or  211(h)  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973. 
as  amended,  shall  be  made:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  acquisition,  sale, 
or  transference  of  Washington  Union  Sta- 
tion without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations: Provided  further,  That  notwith- 
stsinding  any  other  provision  of  law,  of  the 
funds  available  under  this  head,  $10,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  necessary  expenses  for 
rail  assistance  authorized  by  section  5(q)  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act,  as 
amended,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided  further.  That  $7,500,000  of  the 
fiscal  year  1987  funds  made  available  under 
section  5(h)  shall  be  made  available  for  use 
directly  under  sections  5(h)(3)(B)(ii)  and 
5(h)(3)(C)  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act,  as  amended,  notwithstanding 
any  provisions  therein  to  the  contrary:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  each  state  shall  be  enti- 
tled to,  and  no  more  than,  $50,000  under  the 
combined  provisions  of  section  5(h)(2)  and 
section  5(i>,  notwithstanding  any  provisions 
therein  to  the  contrary:  Provided  further. 
That  no  state  may  apply  for  fiscal  year  1987 
funds  avfvilable  under  section  5(h)(2)  until 
such  state  has  obligated  all  funds  granted  to 
it  under  section  5(h)(2)  in  the  fiscal  years 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1982. 
other  than  funds  not  expended  due  to  pend- 
ing litigation:  Provided  further,  That  a  state 
denied  funding  by  reason  of  the  preceding 
proviso  may  still  apply  for  and  receive  funds 
for  planning  purposes. 


Railroad  Safety 

For  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
railroad  safety,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
$25,700,000. 

Railroad  Research  and  Development 

For  necessary  expenses  for  railroad  re- 
search   and    development,    $9,800,000.    to 
remain  available  until  expended. 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Program 

For  necessary  expenses  related  to  North- 
east Corridor  improvements  authorized  by 
title  VII  of  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  as  amended 
<45  U.S.C.  851  et  seq.),  $16,962,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-804 
shall  apply  to  the  Northeast  Corridor  Im- 
provement Program:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  may  waive  the  provisions  of 
23  U.S.C.  322  (c)  and  (d)  if  such  action 
would  serve  a  public  purpose:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  all  public  at  grade-level  crossing 
remaining  along  the  Northeast  Corridor 
upon  completion  of  the  project  shall  be 
equipped  with  protective  devices  including 
gates  and  lights. 

Grants  to  the  National  Railroad 

Passenger  Corporation 

(including  transfer  of  funds  i 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  grants  to  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  for  operating  losses 
incurred  by  the  Corporation,  capital  im- 
provements, and  labor  protection  costs  au- 
thorized by  45  U.S.C.  565,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  $613,000,000,  of  which 
$11,000,000  shall  be  derived  from  unexpend- 
ed balances  of  "Conrail  workforce  reduc- 
tion": Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  for  lease 
or  purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  or 
for  the  hire  of  vehicle  operators  for  any  of- 
ficer or  employee,  other  than  the  president 
of  the  Corporation,  excluding  the  lease  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  for  those  officers 
or  employees  while  in  official  travel  status: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
make  no  commitments  to  guarantee  new 
loans  or  loans  for  new  purposes  under  45 
U.S.C.  602  in  fiscal  year  1987:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  incurring  of  any  obligation  or 
commitment  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
purchase  of  capital  improvements  prohibit- 
ed by  this  Act  or  not  expressly  provided  for 
in  an  appropriation  Act  shall  be  deemed  a 
violation  of  31  U.S.C.  1341:  Provided  further. 
That  no  funds  are  required  to  be  expended 
or  reserved  for  expenditure  pursuant  to  45 
U.S.C.  601(e):  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  made  available  to  finance  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  other  improvements  (including  up- 
grading track  and  the  signal  system,  ensur- 
ing safety  at  public  and  private  highway 
and  pedestrian  crossings  by  improving  sig- 
nals or  eliminating  such  crossings,  and  the 
improvement  of  operational  portions  of  sta- 
tions related  to  intercity  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice) on  the  main  line  track  between  Atlantic 
City.  New  Jersey,  and  the  main  line  of  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  certifies  that  not  less  than 
40  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such  improve- 
ments shall  be  derived  from  non-federal 
sources:  Provided  further.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  shall 
not  operate  rail  passenger  service  between 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  and  the  North- 
east Corridor  main  line  unless  the  Corpora- 
tion's Board  of  Directors  determines  that 


revenues  from  such  service  have  covered  or 
exceeded  80  per  centum  of  the  short  term 
avoidable  costs  of  operating  such  service  in 
the  first  year  of  operation  and  100  per 
centum  of  the  short  term  avoidable  operat- 
ing costs  for  each  year  thereafter:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  finance  the  acquisition  and  rehabili- 
tation of  a  line,  and  construction  necessary 
to  facilitate  improved  rail  passenger  service. 
betW'jen  Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York,  and  the 
main  line  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  certifies 
that  not  less  than  40  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  such  improvements  shall  be  derived 
from  non-Amtrak  sources. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Col- 
orado: Page  28,  line  1.  strike  "$613,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$590,700,000". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  reduces  the  ap- 
propriation for  Amtrak  to  the  level  of 
funding  last  year.  It  is  not  a  cut  in  the 
funding  for  Amtrak.  It  merely  holds  it 
steady  with  last  year's  subsidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  who  has  brought 
to  us  a  bill  that  on  the  302(b)  alloca- 
tion for  the  mandatory  programs  is 
within  that  allocation.  It  does  not 
meet  the  302(b)  allocation  with  regard 
to  discretionary  programs,  however. 
That  is  why  I  rise  to  offer  this  meas- 
ure to  bring  the  bill  back  within  the 
level  that  will  meet  the  302(b)  alloca- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  current  year  defi- 
cit is  going  to  run  $50  billion  more 
than  what  we  had  set  as  our  target.  No 
one  in  this  Chamber  can  be  proud  of 
that  level.  No  one  in  this  Chamber  can 
be  proud  of  the  job  that  we  have  done 
in  that  area. 

For  the  1987  budget,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  now 
saying  that  our  budget,  even  if  we 
follow  it,  may  well  be  $10  to  $20  billion 
over  the  budget.  If  that  is  not  enough 
sobering  news,  the  early  reports  on 
the  reconciliation  discussions  indicate 
that  we  may  not  even  make  the  recon- 
ciliation targets  that  we  call  for  in  the 
budget.  In  other  words,  we  could  be 
more  than  $20  billion  over  the  1987 
target. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  this  Congress 
when  it  comes  to  controlling  spending 
has  acted  a  little  bit  like  a  kamikaze 
pilot  with  26  missions. 

The  bottom  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  we  simply  have  to  begin  to  live  up 
to  our  budget  responsibilities,  that 
this  bill  is  over  the  302(b)  allocation 
for  discretionary  programs  and  the 
amendment  addresses  that  by  reduc- 
ing the  Amtrak  level,  not  a  cut,  but  to 
the  level  that  was  spent  last  year. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Amtrak  can 
live  within  the  allocations  that  came 
out  last  year. 


Let  me  point  out  here  that  the 
money  we  are  talking  about  in  last 
year's  spending  is  the  actual  expendi- 
tures after  sequestering. 

The  question  I  think  the  Members 
have  to  ask  is.  Can  Amtrak  live  with 
that  budget?  I  believe  they  can  live 
with  the  same  level  of  subsidies  that 
they  had  last  year. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  these  facts: 
The  average  passenger  who  took  an 
Amtrak  train  received  a  subsidy  of  $33 
for  each  trip.  Now,  that  is  according  to 
the  OMB.  Now,  if  you  look  at  the  com- 
mittee's report,  it  is  a  little  less  than 
$30  per  trip,  per  individual. 

It  was  earlier  mentioned,  I  think  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
that  there  was  some  concern  that  all 
levels  of  our  transportation  are  subsi- 
dized. The  gentleman  referred  to  auto- 
mobiles and  the  airport,  but  I  hope 
the  Members  will  keep  in  mind  there 
is  a  dramatic  difference.  The  fimds 
that  go  to  subsidize  auto  traffic  or 
highway  construction  come  from  a 
levy  on  fuel  that  is  simply  returned  to 
that  area.  It  is  not  a  Government  sub- 
sidy from  the  general  revenue.  It  is 
self-generated. 

The  assistance  to  airports  and  air- 
planes comes  from  a  levy  on  flying  and 
the  public  that  pays  for  those  tickets. 
It  is  not  from  general  revenue.  It  is 
from  the  use  of  those  facilities  them- 
selves. 

This  is  a  subsidy  that  comes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  ordinary  taxpayer. 
It  is  far  different. 
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The  second  thing  that  I  think  we 
need  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  Amtrak  stations  have 
less  then  50  passengers  a  day.  If  we 
are  looking  for  an  area  in  which  to 
control  spending  in  the  Government, 
how  can  we  possibly  ignore  Amtrak? 
And  more  to  the  point,  how  can  we 
possibly  say  that  now  is  the  time  to  in- 
crease the  subsidy  to  Amtrak,  and  in- 
crease it  in  a  way  so  that  it  makes  this 
bill  break  the  budget?  The  simple  fact 
is  that  we  can  and  we  must  face  up  to 
our  responsibilities.  This  measure  is  a 
very  moderate  one  which  simply  says 
no,  let  us  not  increase  the  subsidy. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  take  a  look  at 
it.  I  think  that  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant that  we  either  live  with  these 
limits  or  face  the  awesome  impact  of  a 
sequester  later  on. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have  said 
before,  Amtrak  is  not  like  a  grant  pro- 
gram. Amtrak  is  a  going  concern.  If  we 
make  this  cut  in  Amtrak,  we  are  really 
pulling  the  plug  on  an  ongoing  oper- 
ation. We  are  destroying  Amtrak.  We 
are  placing  Amtrak  in  a  position  where 
it  can  no  longer  do  adequate  mainte- 
nance. We  are  placing  Amtrak  in  a  po- 


sition where  it  cannot  make  necessary 
improvements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  has  already 
voted  once  today  on  Amtrak,  in  the 
Armey  amendment.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  need  to  debate  this  further.  I 
ask  for  a  vote  on  this  amendment,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  this  time  to  vote 
"no." 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  to 
commend  him  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  putting  together  a 
very,  very  well-balanced  transporta- 
tion appropriations  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown]  has  argued  that  we  should 
agree  to  this  amendment  because  it 
keeps  the  bill  under  the  budget  ceiling 
set  for  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Let  me  remind  the  gentleman  that 
this  bill  authorizes  expenditure  of  $26 
billion  on  transportation  programs. 
The  gentleman  is  concerned  that  this 
bill  may  exceed  spending  limits  by  $13 
million— $13  million  out  of  $26  billion. 
That  is  .0001  percent  of  the  total.  And 
the  $26  billion,  as  the  gentleman,  who 
is  an  able  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, knows,  is  simply  a  very  best  es- 
timate of  costs  over  the  next  year. 

This  whole  $13  million  could  be 
wiped  out,  for  example,  by  1  day  of 
cold  weather  that  slows  down  highway 
construction.  It  could  be  wiped  out  if 
work  on  the  Atlanta  subway  slows 
down  by  1  day  because  of  change  in 
work  orders.  Any  number  of  factors 
could  reduce  costs  below  the  $26  bU- 
lion  in  authorized  spending. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  to  argue  that 
we  should  disrupt  the  delicate  balance 
that  has  been  built  into  this  bill  be- 
cause it  exceeds  the  outlay  ceiling  for 
discretionary  spending  by  $13  million 
is  a  little  bit  ridiculous. 

Finally,  to  suggest  that  we  are  "ig- 
noring Amtrak"  is  at  odds  with  the 
fact  that,  over  the  past  several  years. 
Amtrak  appropriations  have  been  cut 
and  frozen.  I  hope  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers will  simply  turn  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  drafting  this  bill,  the  subcommit- 
tee had  to  consider  many  factors,  and 
in  the  case  of  many  projects  the  sub- 
committee had  to  make  its  best  esti- 
mate on  costs.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
committee has  done  a  superb  job  at 
balancing  the  many,  many  competing 
demands  on  limited  finances.  I  hope 
that  we  vote  no  on  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Wirth]  on  his  statement,  and  I  cer- 
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tainly  join  him  in  his  statement.  I 
think  that  he  is  exactly  right.  Trans- 
portation is  very  difficult,  because  you 
want  a  balanced  approach  across  the 
board.  It  is  very  important  to  keep 
that  balance.  Otherwise  I  think  that 
we  really  lose  the  perspective. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  join  him  in  encouraging 
Members  to  vote  "no"  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman.  There  are  many 
things  that  all  of  us  want  to  have  in  a 
bill  like  this,  and  it  seems  that  our  job 
is  to  work  out  a  good  balance. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  mentioned  the 
outlay  figure,  in  that  it  was  $13  mil- 
lion over,  and  of  course  that  is  an  esti- 
mate. I  think  that  it  is  important  to 
point  out— if  it  is  not.  I  would  like 
somebody  to  challenge  it— that  when 
you  combine  the  mandatory  and  dis- 
cretionary outlay  figures,  this  bill  is 
under  the  302  allocations.  I  think  that 
everybody  should  understand  that.  As 
I  understand  it,  it  is  fair  to  add  the 
two  together,  so  all  should  be  clear 
that  this  is  in  terms  of  the  committee 
report  as  to  outlays  within  the  302  al- 
locations. 

Is  that  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. I  believe  that  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  is.  also  my  further  under- 
standing that  in  setting  targets  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  focused  initially  on 
the  authorization  figure.  The  outlay 
figure  is  a  very  best  estimate  on  costs. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Wirth].  I  offered  the 
amendment  last  year  to  cut  the 
Amtrak  appropriation  to  the  bone, 
and  I  think  that  any  further  dilution 
of  this  is  going  to  hurt  the  operation. 

The  financial  position  of  Amtrak  has 
improved  dramatically  in  the  last  few 
years.  Amtrak  has  made  great  strides 
in  improving  its  services,  cutting  un- 
profitable routes,  controlling  labor 
costs  and  upgrading  its  equipment. 
While  I  believe  in  judicious  use  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollars,  I  believe  rail  pas- 
senger service  to  be  important  to  the 
future  of  our  country— and  Govern- 
ment support  of  Amtrak  to  be  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  rail  passenger 
service. 

My  district  is  well  served  by  Amtrak 
and  while  I  have  a  local  interest  and 
commitment  to  seeing  this  service  con- 
tinued, I  am  not  alone— Amtrak  serves 


more  than  500  communities  nation- 
wide, and  directly  employs  over  25.000 
people.  Amtrak  serves  161  communi- 
ties that  have  no  air  service,  52  com- 
munities that  have  no  bus  service  and 
29  communities  that  have  neither  air 
nor  bus  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  derail 
Amtrak  we  should  first  consider  the 
needs  of  these  communities.  At  a  time 
when  every  other  nation  in  the  indus- 
trialized world  is  increasing  its  com- 
mitment to  rail  passenger  service,  we 
are  considering  decreasing  ours.  I  do 
not  think  the  time  is  right  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  regard  to  the  302(b)  alloca- 
tion, with  regard  to  mandatory  pro- 
grams, it  is  my  understanding  that  it  is 
within  the  mandatory  portion.  The 
only  problem  is  in  the  discretionary 
area,  where  it  is  over  $13  million. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  need  to  take  an  appropria- 
tion bill  together.  It  is  not  fair,  I 
think— I  voted  in  instances  that  I 
thought  appropriate  for  cutting  where 
there  was  an  excess,  a  very  consider- 
able excess,  in  the  outlay  figure.  In 
this  case  you  need,  I  think,  to  be  fair 
to  put  them  together,  and  when  you 
put  the  discretionary  and  the  manda- 
tory together,  it  is  within,  it  is  below, 
the  302(b)  allocation  or  the  302(b) 
figure. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  As  a  matter  of  clarifi- 
cation, the  bill  before  us  has  outlays 
of  $26,524,000,000.  The  budget  calls 
for  a  ceiling  above  that  of 
$27,019,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wirth 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  current  bill  is  about  $500  mil- 
lion below  the  ceiling  set  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  So  this  bill  cer- 
tainly is  within  the  budget's  ceiling  on 
total  spending. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  wanted  to  confirm  that.  It  is  $500 
million,  almost,  under  the  302(b)  allo- 
cation overall,  according  to  CBO  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  strongly  oppose  it. 


We  killed  a  similar  amendment  earli- 
er—when it  was  part  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

This  amendment  would  reduce 
Amtrak  appropriations  by  $22.3  mil- 
lion. This  amendment  would  severely 
undermine  the  efforts  that  this  com- 
mittee—and Amtrak  itself— have  been 
making  in  recent  years  to  reduce  Am- 
trak's  dependence  upon  Federal  subsi- 
dies. 

The  amount  provided  in  this  bill  for 
Amtrak— $613  million— is  already  $3 
million  less  than  the  $616  million  ap- 
propriated for  Amtrak  last  year.  We 
need  only  look  at  the  funding  history 
to  see  how  far  Amtrak  has  come.  As 
recently  as  1980,  Amtrak  was  receiving 
$873.4  million  in  appropriations.  By 
1984  that  was  reduced  to  $716.4  mil- 
lion, in  1985  to  $684  million,  last  year 
to  an  appropriation  of  $616  million, 
and  this  year,  $613  million.  At  this 
point,  most  of  the  critical  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  Although  the 
past  2  years  of  funding  have  not  per- 
mitted much  more  than  the  most  es- 
sential capital  improvements,  they 
have  enabled  Amtrak  to  continue  its 
national  route  system,  increase  passen- 
ger levels,  and  decrease  the  share  of 
its  operating  budget  coming  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  this  amendment  is  passed.  I 
should  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  out 
the  Zephyr  route  from  Denver  to  the 
west  coast.  I  mean,  after  all,  if  you 
want  to  cut  the  thing,  you  might  as 
well 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  like  to  see  the  Zephyr 
cut  out,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  and  I  would  hope 
that  he  might  come  to  Colorado  and 
take  the  wonderful  ride  on  the  Zephyr 
from  Denver  to  the  west  coast. 

Not  only  is  the  Zephyr  supported  in 
this,  but  we  also  have  funding  in  here, 
and  the  gentleman  has  been  most 
helpful  to  us,  for  the  regional  trans- 
portation district  in  terms  of  a  trans- 
portation issue  in  the  Denver  metro- 
politan area,  as  well  as  some  $35  mil- 
lion for  C-470.  a  very  important  belt- 
way  in  the  Denver  area. 
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That  is  all  in  the  bill  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  minority's  support  in  helping 
us  keep  that  money  in  the  legislation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  not  going  to  be  adopted,  but  I 
would  have  no  alternative  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  but  to  cut  out 
the  Zephyr.  That  is  a  very  scenic 
route.  I  might  say,  but  if  cuts  are  to  be 


made  they  should  come  from  those 
who  advocate  these  cuts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  concern  is  that 
the  amendment  proposed  here  would 
so  adversely  affect  Amtrak  operations 
that  we  would  see  service  cutbacks 
that  would  result  in  a  decreasing  spiral 
of  decreasing  ridership  followed  by 
further  service  cutbacks,  and  so  forth. 
It  would  completely  decimate  the  cap- 
ital improvement  program,  and  cut 
into  operations— operations  that  have 
already  been  made  much  more  effi- 
cient in  recent  years.  It  would  threat- 
en the  multibillion-dollar  investment 
that  has  already  been  made  in  Amtrak 
equipment  and  operations  to  date.  And 
it  would  work  against  our  efforts  to 
continue  to  decrease  Amtrak's  Federal 
subsidy  in  a  rational  and  controlled 
manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  address 
some  of  the  misconceptions  contained 
in  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  circulated 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  In  that 
letter,  it  was  claimed  that  air  travel  is 
not  subsidized.  Not  so.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  Although  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  air 
traffic  control  system  does  come  from 
the  aviation  trust  fund,  which  is  user 
fee  financed,  in  fact  a  significant  por- 
tion of  that  cost  also  comes  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 

For  example,  in  the  bill  before  us,  of 
the  nearly  $2.9  billion  for  FAA  oper- 
ations, only  $691  million  comes  from 
the  trust  fund.  The  remainder— or 
over  $2.1  billion— is  coming  from  the 
general  fund. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado wants  to  ground  all  the  air- 
planes then? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  point- 
ing that  out.  The  point  was  that  the 
subsidies  that  go  to  assist  in  air  travel 
come  from  a  fee  that  is  generated,  a 
tax  on  the  travelers  themselves. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  an 
area  where  funds  come  from  a  differ- 
ent source,  but  I  would  remind  the 
body  that  that  fund  has  nn  enormous 
surplus  in  it.  That  is  the  point.  Not  all 
the  money  that  goes  into  the  fund  is 
paid  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
saying  that  $2.1  billion  for  FAA  con- 
trollers comes  from  the  general  fund.  I 
am  asking  the  gentleman  a  question: 
Do  you  want  to  ground  $2.1  billion 
worth  of  the  airlines  traffic  control? 
You  do?  OK.  that  is  fine. 


The  first  route  we  are  going  to 
ground  is  from  Dulles  and  National  to 
Denver. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  thoughts  were  more  in  the 
way  of  National  to  Boston. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  love  to  have 
you  stay  here  so  you  cannot  get  back 
to  Denver. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  may  have  misin- 
terpreted my  head  nod,  which  I  under- 
stand, but  if  I  had  to  choose,  perhaps 
Dulles  to  Boston  might  be  a  preferen- 
tial route. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No;  because  I  am  not 
advocating  any  cuts.  The  gentleman  is 
advocating  the  cuts,  not  me.  I  am 
fighting  the  cuts. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  consistent  and 
logical  in  this  whole  thing,  then  we 
should  also  offer  an  amendment  to  cut 
$2.1  billion  of  subsidy  to  the  airlines.  I 
suggest  the  first  place  to  start  is  Na- 
tional/Dulles to  Denver.  It  will  help 
that  ski  industry  out  there. 

When  you  add  in  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  all  air  travel  is 
done  for  business,  and  is  therefore 
subsidized  through  the  tax  deductibil- 
ity of  business  travel  expenses,  you 
find  that  in  fact  the  subsidies  for  air 
travel  and  rail  travel  are  about  the 
same. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment,  this  bill  is 
not  over  our  budget  resolution  targets. 
It  is  at  or  below  the  budget  resolution 
targets  for  total  budget  authority  and 
total  outlays.  In  fact,  it  is  $495  million 
below  the  total  for  outlays.  That  is 
$495  million  applied  to  the  deficit, 
below  the  assumptions  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  amendments  similar 
to  this  were  defeated  on  three  occa- 
sions last  year.  This  House— as  well  as 
the  other  body— voted  not  to  cut 
Amtrak  last  year. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

If  my  good  friend  from  Texas  had 
offered  that  amendment  on  National 
Airport  alone,  to  cut  that  $43  million, 
I  would  have  been  with  him.  The 
reason  I  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment went  down  was  because  he  in- 
cluded Amtrak. 

I  think  we  have  established  time  and 
time  again  that  Amtrak  is  a  viable 
part  of  our  transportation  system  and 
therefore,  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  respect 
and  affection  for  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  offered 
in  good  faith.  But  I  believe  we  have  to 
look  at  the  situation  with  which  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  today. 

Amtrak  carries  nearly  21  million  pas- 
sengers per  year  to  503  stations  over  a 
coast-to-coast  network  of  24,000  miles. 


These  proposed  cuts  will  have  serious 
ramifications  for  the  many  people  and 
communities  that  Amtrak  serves. 

Critics  of  Amtrak  think  we  are 
spending  too  much  money  on  the 
system.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
probably  spending  too  little,  and  are 
probably  having  an  adverse  impact 
upon  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
system. 

As  a  result  of  budget  cuts  imposed 
over  the  last  year,  Amtrak  has  been 
forced  into  deferred  maintenance  and 
other  cost-cutting  practices  that  not 
only  harm  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  service  but  threaten  safety  as  well. 
It  is  grossly  unfair  to  continue  to  cut 
funding  for  Amtrak  and  then  accuse 
the  railroad  of  not  operating  well  or 
properly. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example.  In 
order  to  save  money,  Amtrak  has 
stretched  the  intervals  between,  main- 
taining heavy  locomotives  from 
800,000  to  1  million  miles.  That  is 
more  than  the  manufacturer  recom- 
mends. That  move  has  led  to  more 
engine  failures  on  Amtrak  runs. 

The  consequences  of  that,  regretta- 
bly, are  loss  of  passenger  confidence 
and  charges  of  inefficiency.  The  ineffi- 
ciency originated  here  and  in  the 
other  body  and  in  the  cuts  which  were 
made. 

The  deferral  of  engine  maintenance 
has  been  necessitated  by  the  very  kind 
of  amendments  being  offered  here 
today.  I  ask  you— whose  fault  is  it?  Ob- 
viously, it  is  the  fault  of  the  cutters, 
not  the  fault  of  Amtrak. 

There  are  some  who  point  to  other 
instances  of  what  they  believe  are  in- 
efficiencies. But  the  fact  is  that,  until 
the  Congress  started  cutting  Amtrak 
to  the  bone,  Amtrak  had  become  more 
cost  efficient  over  the  years  and  its 
performance  was  continuing  to  im- 
prove. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  some  of  the  im- 
provements made  in  Amtrak.  First  of 
all,  it  now  has  extraordinarily  compe- 
tent management  in  the  person  of 
Graham  Claytor,  one  of  the  great  rail- 
roaders of  this  Nation. 

Second,  its  revenues  in  fiscal  1985 
were  at  an  alltime  high. 

Third,  its  revenue-to-cost  ratio  in 
fiscal  year  1985  was  at  an  alltime  high. 

Finally,  its  traffic  density  in  1985 
was  also  at  an  alltime  high. 

This  indicates  a  railroad  which  has 
been  growing  and  improving  in  its  abil- 
ity to  provide  desperately  needed  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people  and  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  this  country  to 
have  a  modem  rail  transportation 
system  for  passengers,  something 
which  every  modem  industrial  nation 
ought  to  have. 

Moreover,  in  last  year's  reconcilia- 
tion bill,  we  gave  Amtrak  several  tools 
to  continue  to  improve  its  efficiency 
and  earn  higher  revenues. 
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This  amendment  would  move  in  di- 
rectly the  opposite  direction.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Congress  adopted  provi- 
sions to  reduce  labor  costs;  the  Con- 
gress adopted  provisions  to  increase 
rents  for  freight  use  in  the  Northeast 
corridor;  and  the  Congress  eliminated 
a  number  of  the  most  unprofitable 
routes. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  repeated  ef- 
forts to  cut  Amtrak  will  only  reap  di- 
minishing returns.  You  cannot  contin- 
ue to  cut  its  funds  and  expect  it  to  op- 
erate well.  As  Amtrak 's  efficiency  and 
operations  are  reduced  as  a  result  of 
budget  cuts,  the  pressure  will  un- 
doubtedly grow  to  eliminate  Amtrak, 
as  the  President  has  requested. 

In  truth,  that  is  really  what  we're 
about  here  today.  But  the  elimination 
of  Amtrak  ultimately  will  cost  more 
than  it  will  save.  The  elimination  of 
25.000  jobs  and  the  loss  of  a  $3  billion 
capital  investment  are  reasons  enough 
to  continue  to  fund  Amtrak  at  levels 
where  it  can  do  the  job  and  do  it  well. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Carper  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brown]  is  a  well-intentioned  amend- 
ment; he  is  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  regrettably  cannot  support  the 
amendment.  I  do  agree  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  made  excellent  points,  and 
would  hope  that  this  well-intentioned 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  concur. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  put  this  debate  in  perspective. 
There  has  been  wailing,  moaning,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  about  shutting  down 
the  Amtrak  system,  should  this  amend- 
ment prevail.  This  shutdown  is  sup- 
posed to  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
Draconian  cuts  that  are  taking  place 
via  the  Brown  amendment. 

However,  let  us  remember  that  not 
one  penny,  not  one  cent,  will  be  cut 
from  Amtrak's  current  budget  if  this 
amendment    is    passed.    The    Brown 


amendment  simply  retains  funding  for 
Amtrak  at  its  current  level. 

Yes,  Amtrak  did  originally  have  an 
appropriation  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986  higher  than  the  $590.7  million  it 
received.  However,  with  the  effect  of 
the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  seques- 
tration, Amtrak  has  learned  to  live 
within  the  $590.7  million  it  actually  re- 
ceived for  1986. 

The  Brown  amendment  simply  re- 
tains Amtrak's  Federal  funding  at  that 
present  level;  it  does  nothing  to  cut 
any  further  from  that  level. 

What  has  Amtrak  been  able  to  do 
with  this  $590.7  million?  It  has  found 
ways  to  become  a  more  efficient  na- 
tional railroad.  That  is  what  many  of 
us  who  support  Amtrak  want  it  to  be 
able  to  do. 

Amtrak's  management  has  consoli- 
dated some  offices  to  save  money;  they 
should  do  that.  They  have  negotiated 
better  contracts  so  that  they  are 
paying  employees  on  a  per  hour  basis 
rather  than  based  on  each  100  miles 
served.  An  hourly  wage  is  an  antiquat- 
ed way  of  reimbursing  their  employ- 
ees. They  have  gone  to  the  ICC  to  seek 
new  rates  for  other  railroads  that  use 
Amtrak  lines,  to  improve  the  ratio  of 
funds  that  are  contributed  to  the 
system  by  other  users.  That  is  what 
they  should  do. 

They  have  improved  their  operating 
ratios.  Amtrak  has  become  a  railroad 
able  to  operate  with  less  of  a  Federal 
subsidy,  and  we  should  support  that 
effort. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Brown 
amendment  simply  provides  that  con- 
tinued incentive. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  big  picture. 
The  big  picture  is  that  amendments 
like  the  Brown  and  Frenzel  amend- 
ments, that  have  been  offered  to  the 
appropriations  bills  have  been  offered 
to  avoid  a  Draconian  sequestration. 
We  all  know  that  sequestration  hangs 
over  our  head  if  we  do  not  exercise  the 
discipline  on  the  individual  pieces  of 
legislation  that  are  before  us. 

So  if  we  cannot  stand  up  and  say, 
"Let's  at  least  hold  the  line  at  present 
level,"  we  will  be  faced  with  something 
far  more  drastic. 

I  am  here  to  argue  that  if  you  are 
really  interested  in  Amtrak,  if  you 
really  want  to  save  Amtrak  as  a  na- 
tional system,  you  will  vote  for  the 
Brown  amendment.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it;  a  vote  for  Amtrak  is  a  vote 
for  the  Brown  amendment,  and  vice 
versa.  We  will,  by  doing  this  and  doing 
this  over  and  over  and  over  on  a 
number  of  appropriations  bills,  avoid 
the  problem  of  sequestration. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  WiRTH]  says.  "Well,  it's  just  $13 
million,  and  what  is  that  compared  to 
the  20,  30,  40,  or  whatever  billion 
dollar  deficit  problem  we're  going  to 
face  in  October?"  Well,  it's  $13  million 
here  and  $20  million  there,  and  an- 
other $100  million  there,  and  if  we 


cannot  exercise  the  •  discipline  now. 
then  how  are  we  going  to  look  at  the 
big  picture  and  how  are  we  going  to 
deal  with  the  big  picture? 

So  it  is  our  failure  to  support  amend- 
ments like  the  Brown  and  Frenzel 
amendments  which  would  hold  the 
line  on  spending,  that  forces  us  all.  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  have  to  go  back 
to  our  constituents  and  throw  up  our 
hands  and  say  "Well,  it's  not  our  fault; 
there's  some  kind  of  law  there. 
Granun-Rudman-Hollings.  that  forced 
an  across-the-board  cut.  and  now  we 
have  an  Amtrak  operating  with  far 
lower  revenues." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  reiterate  sev- 
eral points,  if  I  could.  First  of  all, 
there  have  been  forecasts  of  how 
Amtrak  would  be  devastated  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  I  would  leave 
that  to  the  discretion  of  the  Members 
to  evaluate  that  statement;  but  the 
fact  is.  this  amendment  does  not  cut 
one  penny  from  Amtrak.  not  one 
penny  from  Amtrak  compared  to  the 
level  it  had  in  fiscal  1986. 

This  is  simply  an  amendment  that 
keeps  it  at  the  same  money  level  it 
had  in  prior  years. 

Second.  I  might  point  out  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  who  talked 
about  the  subsidies  to  air  travel  and  to 
highway  users;  it  is  true  that  a  portion 
of  the  money  that  goes  to  help  those 
industries  out  comes  from  other 
sources,  but  that  is  not  the  whole  pic- 
ture. 

The  point  is.  there  are  over  $3  bil- 
lion in  the  aviation  trust  fund  that  has 
been  paid  in  that  has  not  been  paid 
out;  and  if  you  look  at  it  on  balance,  it 
is  a  much  different  picture.  Incidental- 
ly, there  is  almost  $10  billion  in  the 
highway  users  trust  fund  that  has 
been  paid  in  and  not  paid  out. 

The  third  area  I  could  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  is  in 
the  Northeast.  I  know  many  of  them 
are  rightfully  concerned  about  a  very 
valuable  service;  but  I  would  point  out 
in  the  committee  report: 

For  the  Northeast  corridor  as  a  whole, 
there  is  $1.29  paid  in  on  the  routes  for  a 
dollar  of  cost.  In  the  Metroliner  area  alone. 
it  is  $1.48. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do. Mr.  Coats  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  simple  fact  is,  and  the 
bottom  line  here  is  that  the  Northeast 
corridor  not  only  pays  for  the  cost  of 


their  Amtrak  service,  but  they  pay  a 
profit  into  this  corporation  for  it.  It  is 
some  of  the  other  runs  in  the  country 
that  the  Northeast  has  to  subsidize. 

So  this  amendment  will  not  impact 
the  Northeast.  What  it  will  do, 
though,  is  make  a  solid  contribution 
toward  helping  this  Nation  set  a  prece- 
dent for  getting  our  budgets  in  line. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  wanted 
to  point  out  that  I  did  not  say  at  any 
point  that  $13  million  was  not  impor- 
tant. I  pointed  out  that  $13  million 
against  a  $26  billion  appropriation  is 
0.0005  percent  of  the  total  all  best  esti- 
mates. 

Further,  let  me  point  out  that  if  we 
want  to  follow  the  notion  of  freezing 
everything,  as  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  by  extrapolation 
from  this  amendment,  that  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  no  increase 
in  funding  for  C470  in  Colorado,  which 
is  very  important;  new  funding  for  the 
RTD  program,  which  has  been  put  in 
by  the  committee;  we  would  have  less 
money  for  highways  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  than  this  bill  provides. 

What  that  means,  what  I  am  saying 
is  that  this  bill  is  a  careful  balance  of 
a  variety  of  programs.  Some  things  go 
up  and  some  things  go  down,  given 
what  happens  in  a  given  year;  and  the 
ups  and  downs  has  been,  the  summary 
of  this  is  that  we  have  an  appropria- 
tion that  is  almost  $500  million  below 
the  target  set  by  the  budget  commit- 
tee. 

So  to  suggest  that  this  is  above 
spending  is  not  correct;  to  suggest  that 
we  ought  to  go  ahead  by  freezing  ev- 
erything, it  seems  to  me,  is  a  mindless 
way  of  going  about  budgeting  when 
there  are  new  needs  like  RTD,  C470, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  correct  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado.  He  has  attributed 
to  me  a  statement  that  I  have  not 
made,  and  I  would  let  the  record  so 
show. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said 
by  extrapolation;  if  we  are  going  to 
freeze  everything,  that  is  what  would 
happen. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  That 
statement  he  made  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  additional 
minute  to  clarify  a  discussion  between 
the  two  gentlemen  from  Colorado  as 
to  a  statement  that  is  attributed  to  the 
gentleman      from      Colorado      [Mr. 


Brown].  (By  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Coats  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  just 
would  mention  that  the  statement  the 
gentleman  made  is  not  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  either  my  statements  or  my 
sentiments. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  I  did  say  but  I 
did  not  say  to  the  gentleman— I  said 
by  extrapolation  if  you  freeze  Amtrak 
and  freeze  that  approach  for  every- 
thing in  the  bill  that  means  you  are 
going  to  freeze  C470  money  and  not 
have  any  new  start  money  and  so  on. 

If  that  is  the  attitude  the  gentleman 
wants  to  take,  that  is  what  is  going  to 
happen,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
what  has  been  built  into  this  legisla- 
tion by  the  majority  or  the  minority. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coats  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Brown  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  that  while  all  of  the 
committees  appear  to  be  coming  in 
close  to  the  discipline  that  was  set  for 
them  by  the  budget,  we  are  going  to 
have,  it  appears  now,  a  sequestration, 
a  fairly  substantia]  sequestration, 
unless  we  make  some  more  cuts. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  right  now,  is  set  some 
priorities.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
that  situation  if  we  have  the  Govern- 
ment on  auto  pilot. 

I  think  Mr.  Brown  has  the  right 
idea,  and  as  a  guy  who  has  an  Amtrak 
run  that  comes  into  my  town,  if  we 
have  to  knock  out  some  of  the  subsi- 
dies for  that  run,  so  be  it. 
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It  is  a  lot  better  than  knocking  out 
some  of  the  very  important  people 
programs  that  are  going  to  be  hit  by 
the  lawnmower  that  we  know  as 
Gramm-Rudman.  I  think  that  it  seems 
that  this  Congress  is  conforming  to 
the  character  that  was  attributed  to  it 
by  the  authors  of  Gramm-Rudman 
when  they  said  that  we  would  not  be 
able  to  avoid  sequestration.  Ultimate- 
ly, human  nature  will  take  over,  and 
we  will  have  to  come  in  with  a  number 
that  is  going  to  mandate  that  we  have 
a  sequestration.  And  it  appears  to  be 
that  that  situation  is  approaching 
closer  and  closer.  I  think  Mr.  Brown's 
amendment  is  right  on  target,  and  I 
support  it. 


Mr.  COATS.  I  would  just  say  in  clos- 
ing that  the  arguments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Wirth]  are  the  arguments  I  have  been 
hearing  here  for  6  years,  "Let  us  not 
reduce  spending  in  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, let's  make  sure  we  protect  this 
particular  area;  everything  is  going  to 
balance  out  in  the  end."  In  the  end.  we 
see  a  doubling  of  the  Federal  deficit 
and  then  we  are  faced  with  a  problem 
that  none  of  us  seems  to  know  how  to 
handle. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ride  Amtrak  once  a 
week.  Over  the  past  15  years  there  has 
been  a  remarkable  improvement  in 
Amtrak's  time  performance,  its  operat- 
ing efficiency  and  its  revenue-to-cost 
ratios.  It  has  been  a  dramatic  improve- 
ment. 

Yet  in  just  the  past  year  I  have  seen 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
was  referring  earlier.  As  a  result  of  de- 
ferred maintenance  and  cost  cutting, 
we  have  locomotives  that  stall  and  do 
not  work.  We  have  had  more  failures 
in  just  the  past  year  as  a  result  of  this 
than  at  any  time  going  back  almost  10 
years. 

I  have  seen  it  because  I  ride  Amtrak. 

To  past  this  amendment  would  send 
exactly  the  wrong  signal  in  terms  of 
our  passenger  railway  service.  It  would 
literally  end  up  collapsing  Amtrak,  our 
passenger  rail  service.  The  unique 
structure  of  Amtrak  provides  that, 
once  you  discontinue  one  line,  the 
labor  protection  payments  carry  over 
and  force  you  to  discontinue  others. 

It  is  true  that  the  Northeast  corridor 
is  profitable  and  other  corridors  are 
profitable.  However,  you  have  to  look 
at  the  whole  picture  when  you  are 
considering  this. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  author 
of  the  amendment  is  proposing  to  cut 
some  $22.3  million.  There  are  projects 
in  here  exceeding  that  amount  in  his 
own  home  area,  the  $6.55  million  in 
discretionary  money  for  the  Denver 
Busway,  $30  million  in  discretionary 
money  for  C470. 

There  are  other  programs  in  here 
that  are  certainly  available.  It  is 
always  easy  to  cut  in  someone  else's 
backyard. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  reject 
this  amendment  very  soundly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  speak  for 
a  very  brief  minute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  might  just  address  my  response  to 
the  gentleman.  He  suggested  it  is 
always  easy  to  cut  in  someone  else's 
backyard,  implying  that  this  is  what 
that  was.  For  the  gentleman's  edifica- 
tion, I  would  mention  that  I  do  have 
Amtrak  routes  in  my  district.  It  tran- 
sits a  significant  portion  of  my  district. 

I  believe  an  honest  assessment  of  my 
personal  efforts  on  this  floor  cannot 
be  characterized  that  way. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Mr.  Brown's  amendment.  I 
will  speak  for  approximately  1  minute 
and  then  yield  back  the  rest  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
and  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  first 
express  my  appreciation  to  him  for  re- 
sisting the  pressures  that  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  him  to  not  offer 
.  this  amendment.  Indeed,  it  does  affect 
his  district,  and  he  has  shown  his  will- 
ingness to  put  himself  out  front  and 
say  to  the  American  taxpayers  and  es- 
pecially those  at  home  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  find  ways  to  cut  this  budget  so 
they  will  not  have  to  endure  sequester- 
ing. 

To  those  who  believe  in  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  they  can  say  Hank 
Brown  looked  for  a  better  way;  to 
those  who  do  not  want  to  lose  their  re- 
tirement COLA'S,  they  can  say  Hank 
Brown  looked  for  a  better  way. 

I  wish  they  could  say  about  435  of 
us.  I  salute  the  gentleman.  I  support 
his  amendment.  I  hope  the  House  will 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  169,  noes 
248,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  265] 

AYES— 169 


Andrews 

Chappie 

DeLay 

Archer 

Cheney 

Dickinson 

Armey 

Coats 

DioGuardi 

Bad  ham 

Cobey 

Doman  (CA) 

Barnard 

Coble 

Dreier 

Bartlett 

Coleman  (MO) 

Duncan 

Barton 

Combest 

Dyson 

Bateman 

Cooper 

Eclcert(NY) 

Bilirakis 

Craig 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bliley 

Crane 

English 

Boulter 

Daniel 

Evans (lA) 

Broomfield 

Dannemeyer 

Pawell 

Brown  (CO) 

Darden 

Fiedler 

Burton  (IN) 

Daschle 

Fields 

Callahan 

Daub 

Flippo 

Chandler 

Davis 

Franklin 

PrenEel 

McCain 

Siljander 

Frost 

McCandless 

Skeen 

Gibbons 

McCollum 

Slattery 

Gingrich 

McCurdy 

Smith  (NE) 

Glickman 

McDade 

Smith.  Denny 

Goodling 

McKernan 

(OR) 

Gordon 

McMillan 

Smith.  Robert 

Gradison 

Meyers 

(NH) 

Gregg 

Mica 

Smith.  Robert 

Hall  (OH) 

Michel 

(OR) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Miller  (OH) 

Snowe 

HammerschmidI 

;  Miller  (WA) 

Snyder 

Hansen 

Monson 

Solomon 

Harlnett 

Montgomery 

Spence 

Hendon 

M(x>rhead 

Spratt 

Hiler 

Neal 

Stallings 

Hopkins 

Nelson 

Stangeland 

Hubbard 

Nichols 

Stenholm 

Huckaby 

Nielson 

Strang 

Hunter 

Olin 

Stump 

Hutto 

Oxley 

Sundquist 

Hyde 

Packard 

Sweeney 

Ireland 

Penny 

Swindall 

Jenkins 

Petri 

Synar 

Jones  (OK) 

Pickle 

Tauke 

Kasich 

Porter 

Tauzin 

Kemp 

Quillen 

Thomas  (GA) 

Kindness 

Ray 

Valentine 

Kolbe 

Ridge 

Vander  Jagt 

Kramer 

Ritter 

Vucanovich 

Lagomarsino 

Roberts 

Walker 

Latta 

Roemer 

Watkins 

Lewis  (FL) 

Rogers 

Weber 

Ughtfoot 

Roth 

Whitehurst 

Lloyd 

Roukema 

Whitley 

Loeffler 

Rowland  (GA) 

Whittaker 

Lot  I 

Schuette 

Wylie 

Lowery  (CA) 

Schulze 

Young  (AK) 

Lujan 

Sensenbrenner 

Young (FL) 

Lungren 

Shaw 

Zschau 

Mack 

Shumway 

MacKay 

Shusler 
NOES-248 

Ackerman 

Dellums 

Horton 

Akaka 

Derrick 

Howard 

Alexander 

DeWine 

Hoyer 

Anderson 

Dicks 

Hughes 

Annunzio 

Dingell 

Jacobs 

Anthony 

Dixon 

Jeffords 

Applegate 

Donnelly 

Johnson 

Aspin 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Jones  (NO 

Atkins 

Dowdy 

Jones  (TN) 

AuCoin 

Downey 

Kanjorski 

Bates 

Durbin 

Kaptur 

Beilenson 

Dwyer 

Kastenmeier 

Bennett 

Dymally 

Kennelly 

Bentley 

Early 

Kildee 

Bereuler 

Eckart  (OH) 

Kleczka 

Berman 

Edgar 

Kolter 

Bevill 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kostmayer 

Biaggi 

Emerson 

Lantos 

Boehlert 

Erdreich 

Leach  (lA) 

Boggs 

Evans  (ID 

Leath  (TX) 

Boland 

Pascell 

Lehman  (CA) 

Boner  (TN) 

Fazio 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Feighan 

Leland 

Bonker 

Fish 

Lent 

Borski 

Florio 

Levin  (Ml) 

Bosco 

Foglietta 

Levine  (CA) 

Boucher 

Foley 

Lewis  (CA) 

Boxer 

Ford  (MI) 

Upinski 

Brooks 

Prank 

Livingston 

Brown  (CA) 

Fuqua 

Long 

Bruce 

Gallo 

Lowry  (WA) 

Bryant 

Garcia 

Luken 

Burton  (CA) 

Gaydos 

Lundine 

Bustamante 

Gejdenson 

Madigan 

Byron 

Gekas 

Manton 

Carper 

Gephardt 

Markey 

Can- 

Oilman 

Marlenee 

Chapman 

Gonzalez 

Martin  (NY) 

Chappell 

Gray  (ID 

Martinez 

Clay 

Gray  (PA) 

Matsui 

dinger 

Green 

Mavroules 

Coelho 

Guarini 
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Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  McCURDY  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  rise  informally  in  order  that  the 
House  may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


(Mr. 


The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore 
MoAKLEY)  assumed  the  chair. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  wil!  resume  its  sitting. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1987 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

D  1545 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Railroad  Rehabilitation  and  Improvement 
Financing  F^jnds 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  pursu- 
ant to  section  512  of  the  Railroad  Revital- 
Ization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-210),  as  amended,  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  any  amounts  required  pursuant 
to  the  guarantee  of  the  principal  amount  of 
obligations  under  sections  511  through  513 
of  such  Act,  such  authority  to  exist  as  long 
as  any  such  guaranteed  obligation  is  out- 
standing: P.ovided,  That  no  new  loan  guar- 
antee commitments  shall  be  made  during 
fiscal  year  1987. 

Redeemable  Preference  Shares 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall, 
until  September  30.  1988,  issue  and  sell,  and 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  until  such 
date  shall  purchase  fund  anticipation  notes, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
hereby  authorized  to  expend  for  uses  au- 
thorized for  the  Railroad  Rehabilitation 
and  Improvement  Fund  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  such  fund  anticipation  notes  and  any 
other  moneys  deposited  in  the  fund  after 
September  30,  1985,  pursuant  to  sections 
502.  505-507,  and  509  of  the  Railroad  Revi- 
talization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-210),  as  amended,  and 
section  803  of  PubUc  Law  95-620,  in  addi- 
tional amounts  not  to  exceed  $9,000,000. 
Conrail  Commuter  Transition  Assistance 
For  necessary  capital  expenses  of  Conrail 
commuter  transition  assistance,  not  other- 
wise provided  for,  $5,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
Administrative  Expenses 
For  necessary  administrative  expenses  of 
the  urban  mass  transportation  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1601  et 
seq.),  and  23  U.S.C.  chapter  1,  in  connection 
with  these  activities,  including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  and  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  $31,000,000,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $560,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  Office  of  the  Administrator. 
Research,  Training,  and  Human  Resources 
For    necessary    expenses    for    research, 
training,  and  human  resources  as  author- 
ized by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.). 
to      remain      available      until      expended, 
$17,600,000:  Provided,  That  there  may  be 
credited    to    this    appropriation    funds    re- 
ceived from  states,  counties,  municipalities, 
other     public     authorities,     and     private 
sources,  for  expenses  incurred  for  training. 
Formula  Grants 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  9  and  18  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as  amend- 
ed (49  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.),  $2,000,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 
Discretionary  Grants 
(Limitation  on  Obligations) 
(Highway  Trust  Fund) 
None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  implementation  or  execu- 
tion of  programs  in  excess  of  $1,015,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987  for  grants  under  the  con- 
tract    authority     authorized     in     section 
21(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1601 
etseq.). 


(Liquidation  of  Contract  AtrrnoRizATioN) 
(Highway  Trust  Fund) 
For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  in 
carrying  out  section  21(a)(2)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed (49  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.),  administered  by 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, $950,000,000,  to  be  derived  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Interstate  Transfer  Grants— Transit 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  103(e)(4)  related  to 
transit    projects,    $200,000,000,    to    remain 
available  until  expended. 

Washington  Metro 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  14  of  Public  Law  96- 
184.  $217,239,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 
The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of 
funds  and  borrowing  authority  available  to 
the  Corporation,  and  in  accord  with  law. 
and  to  make  such  contracts  and  commit- 
ments without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the  Corpora- 
tions  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 
Limitation  on  Administrative  Expenses 
Not  to  exceed  $1,925,000  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses,  which  shall  be 
computed  on  an  accrual  basis,  including  not 
to  exceed  $3,000  for  official  entertainment 
expenses  to  be  expended  upon  the  approval 
or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion: Provided.  That  Corporation  funds 
shall  be  available  for  the  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles  and  aircraft,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  aircraft,  uniforms  or  allow- 
ances therefor  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance personnel,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902),  and  $15,000  shall  be 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109. 

Eisenhower  Lock  Repair 
For  necessary  expenses  to  repair  and  re- 
habilitate Eisenhower  Lock  located  near 
Massena,  New  York,  $2,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 
RESEARCH  AND  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Research  and  Special  Programs 
For  expenses  necessary  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  Research  and  Special  Pro- 
grams Administration,  for  expenses  for  con- 
ducting research  and  development,  and  for 
grants-in-aid  to  carry  out  a  pipeline  safety 
program,  as  authorized  by  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  and  the  Hazard- 
ous Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979, 
$20,800,000.  of  which  $5,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  natural  gas  and  hazardous 
liquid  pipeline  safety  grants-in-aid,  and  of 
which  $7,265,000  shall  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  there  may 
be  credited  to  this  appropriation  funds  re- 
ceived from  states,  counties,  municipalities, 
other  public  authorities,  and  private  sources 
for  expenses  incurred  for  training:  Provided 
further,  That  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  natural  gas  and  hazardous  liquid  pipe- 
line safety  grants-in-aid,  the  sum  provided 
over  and  above  the  amount  made  available 
for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1986  shall  be 


used  only  to  support  additional  enfoit^menl 
personnel  beyond  the  personnel  level  in 
each  state  as  of  September  30, 1986. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978,  $27,770,000. 

TITLE  II— RELATED  AGENCIES 
ARCHITECTURAL   AND   TRANSPORTA- 
TION        BARRIERS         COMPLIANCE 
BOARD 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Architec- 
tural and  Transportation  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board,  as  authorized  by  section  502  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
$1,975,000. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  SAFETY 
BOARD 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  including  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft; 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  but 
at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  a  GS- 
18;  uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor,  as  au- 
thorized   by     law    (5    U.S.C.     5901-5902). 
$22,240,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $500 
may  be  used  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

'INCLUDING  transfer  OF  FUNDS i 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  including  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,500  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses,  $47,900,000.  together 
with  the  unobligated  balances  of  'Payments 
for  directed  rail  service":  Provided,  That 
joint  board  members  and  cooperating  state 
commissioners  may  use  government  trans- 
iwrtation  requests  when  traveling  in  con- 
nection with  their  official  duties  as  such. 
Payments  for  Directed  Rail  Service 
(Limitation  of  Obligations) 

None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  execution  of  pro- 
grams the  obligations  for  which  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  di- 
rected rail  service  authorized  under  49 
U.S.C.  11125  or  any  other  legislation. 
PANAMA  CANAL  COMMISSION 
Operating  Expenses 

For  operating  expenses  necessary  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  including  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft; 
uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902);  not  to 
exceed  $9,000  for  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses  of  the  Board;  oper- 
ation of  guide  services;  residence  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator; disbursements  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  employee  and  community 
projects;  not  to  exceed  $3,000  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses  of  the 
Secretary;  not  to  exceed  $24,000  for  official 
reception  and  representation  exF>enses  of 
the  Administrator;  and  to  employ  services  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  3109); 
$409,770,000,  to  be  derived  from  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  Fund:  Provided,  That 
there  may  l>e  credited  to  this  appropriation 
funds  received  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Commissions  capital  outlay  account  for  ex- 
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penses  incurred   for  supplies  and  services 
provided  for  capital  projects. 
Capital  Ootlay 

For  acquisition,  construction,  replace- 
ment, and  improvement  of  facilities,  struc- 
tures, and  equipment  required  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission,  including  the 
purchase  of  not  to  exceed  forty-one  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only  ( in- 
cluding large  heavy-duty  vehicles  used  to 
transport  Commission  personnel  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  purchase  price  of 
which  shall  not  exceed  $14,000  per  vehicle): 
to  employ  services  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  3109):  $24,403,000.  to  be  derived  from 
the  Panama  Canal  Commission  Fund  and  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Investment  in  Fund  Anticipation  Notes 

For  the  acquisition,   in   accordance   with 

section  509  of  the  Railroad  Revitalization 

and   Regulatory   Reform   Act   of    1976.   as 

amended,  and  section  803  of  Public  Law  95- 

620.  of  fund  anticipation  notes.  $9,000,000. 

UNITED  STATES  RAILWAY 

ASSOCIATION 

Administrative  Expenses 

For  necessary  administrative  expenses  to 
enable  the  United  States  Railway  Associa- 
tion to  carry  out  its  functions  under  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  as 
amended,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. $2,297,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $500 
may  be  available  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses. 
WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 
Interest  Payments 

For  necessary  expenses  for  Interest  pay- 
ments, to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$51,063,569:  Provided.  That  these  funds 
shall  be  disbursed  pursuant  to  terms  and 
conditlona  established  by  Public  Law  96-184 
and  the  Initial  Bond  Repayment  Participa- 
tion Agreement. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remainder  of 
title  I  and  title  II  of  this  bill  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  that  portion  of 
the  bill? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  that 
portion  of  the  bill? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  During  the  current  fiscal  year 
applicable  appropriations  to  the  IDepart- 
ment  of  Transportation  shall  be  available 
for  maintenance  and  operation  of  aircraft: 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  and  air- 
craft: purchase  of  liability  insurance  for 
motor  vehicles  operating  in  foreign  coun- 
tries on  official  department  business:  and 
uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901-5902). 

Sec.  302.  Funds  appropriated  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  may  be  appor- 
tioned notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C 
1341),  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit 


payment  of  such  pay  increases  for  officers 
or  employees  as  may  be  authorized  by  ad- 
ministrative action  pursuant  to  law  that  are 
not  in  excess  of  statutory  increases  granted 
for  the  same  period  in  corresponding  rates 
of  compensation  for  other  employees  of  the 
Government  in  comparable  positions. 

Sec  303.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  for  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  shall  be  available  (1) 
except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  September  30.  1950  (20  U.S.C.  236-244) 
for  expenses  of  primary  and  secondary 
schooling  for  dependents  of  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  personnel  stationed 
outside  the  continental  United  States  at 
costs  for  any  given  area  not  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
same  area,  when  it  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  schools,  if  any,  available  in 
the  locality  are  unable  to  provide  adequate- 
ly for  the  education  of  such  dependents,  and 
(2)  for  transportation  of  said  dependents  be- 
tween schools  serving  the  area  which  they 
attend  and  their  places  of  residence  when 
the  Secretary,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed,  determines  that  such 
schools  are  not  accessible  by  public  means 
of  transportation  on  a  regular  basis. 

Sec  304.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act  for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
shall  be  available  for  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  but  at  rates  for  individuals 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent 
to  the  rate  for  a  OS- 18. 

Sec  305.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  the  Panama  Canal  Commis- 
sion may  be  expended  unless  in  conform- 
ance with  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties  of 
1977  and  any  law  implementing  those  trea- 
ties. 

Sec.  306.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  planning  or  con- 
struction of  rail-highway  crossings  under 
section  322(a)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  or  under  section  701(a>(5)  or  section 
703(1)(A)  of  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976,  as  amend- 
ed, at  the— 

( 1 )  School  Street  crossing  in  Groton,  Con- 
necticut: and 

(2)  Broadway  Extension  crossing  in  Ston- 
ington,  Connecticut. 

Sec  307.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  planning  or  execution 
of  any  program  to  pay  the  expenses  of.  or 
otherwise  compensate,  non-federal  parties 
intervening  in  regulatory  or  adjudicatory 
proceedings  funded  in  this  Act. 

Sec  308.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  assist,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  state  in  imposing  mandatory  state  in- 
spection fees  or  sticker  requirements  on  ve- 
hicles that  are  lawfully  registered  in  an- 
other state,  including  vehicles  engaged  in 
interstate  commercial  transportation  that 
are  in  compliance  with  Part  396— Inspection 
and  Maintenance  of  the  Federal  Motor  Car- 
rier Safety  Regulations  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Sec  309.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  or  may 
be  transferred  to  other  appropriations 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec  310.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  total  amounts  of  contract  au- 
thority authorized  in  section  21(a)(2)(B)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended,  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
until  expended. 

Sec  311.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  or  any 
previous  or  subsequent  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  planning  or  implementation  of 


any  change  in  the  current  federal  status  of 
the  Transportation  Systems  Center:  and 
none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  implementation  of  any  change 
in  the  current  federal  status  of  the  Turner- 
Fairbank  Highway  Research  Center. 

Sec  312.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  limited  to  those  con- 
tracts where  such  expenditures  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection, except  where  otherwise  provided 
under  existing  law.  or  under  existing  Execu- 
tive Order  issued  pursuant  to  existing  law. 

Sec  313.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1987  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  distribute  the 
obligation  limitation  for  federal-aid  high- 
ways by  allocation  in  the  ratio  which  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  federal- 
aid  highways  and  highway  safety  construc- 
tion which  are  apportioned  or  allocated  to 
each  state  for  such  fiscal  year  bear  to  Lhe 
total  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  which  are  apportioned 
or  allocated  to  all  the  states  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

(b)  During  the  period  October  1  through 
December  31.  1986.  no  state  shall  obligate 
more  than  35  per  centum  of  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  such  state  under  subsection  (a), 
and  the  total  of  all  state  obligations  during 
such  period  shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  distributed  to  all  states 
under  such  subsection. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  provide  all  states  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fcderal-ald  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which 
have  been  apportioned  to  a  slate,  except  In 
those  instances  In  which  a  state  Indicates  its 
Intention  to  lapse  sums  apportioned  under 
section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code: 

(2)  after  August  1.  1987,  revise  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section (a)  if  a  state  will  not  obligate  the 
amount  distributijd  during  that  fiscal  year 
and  redistribute  sufficient  amounts  to  those 
states  able  to  obligate  amounts  in  addition 
to  those  previously  distributed  during  that 
fiscal  year  giving  priority  to  those  states 
have  large  unobligated  balances  of  funds  ap- 
portioned under  section  104  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  and  giving  priority  to 
those  states  which,  because  of  statutory 
changes  made  by  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1982  and  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981.  have  experienced 
substantial  proportional  reductions  in  their 
apportionments  and  allocations:  and 

(3)  not  distribute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  expenses,  and  the  feoeral 
lands  highway  program. 

(d)  The  limitation  on  obligations  for  fed- 
eral-aid highways  and  highway  safety  con- 
struction programs  for  fiscal  year  1987  shall 
not  apply  to  obligations  for  emergency 
relief  under  section  125  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  obligations  under  section  157 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  projects  cov- 
ered under  section  147  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1978,  section  9 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981, 
sut>sections  131  (b)  and  (j)  of  Public  Law  97- 
424,  section  118  of  the  National  Visitors 
Center  Facilities  Act  of  1968,  or  section  320 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 


(e)  This  section  shall  be  In  effect  until  en- 
actment of  H.R.  3129  of  similar  legislation 
modifying  subsections  (a)  through  (d). 

Sec.  314.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  more  than  one  hundred  thirty-eight  po- 
litical and  Presidential  appointees  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Sec  315.  Not  to  exceed  $725,000  of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  Act  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  shall  be  available 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

Sec  316.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  made  available  for  the 
proposed  Woodward  light  rail  line  in  the 
Detroit.  Michigan,  area  until  a  source  of  op- 
erating funds  has  been  approved  in  accord- 
ance with  Michigan  law:  Provided,  That  this 
limitation  shall  not  apply  to  alternatives 
analysis  studies  under  section  21(a)(2)(B)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended. 

Sec  317.  The  limitation  on  obligations  for 
the  Discretionary  Grants  program  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
shall  not  apply  to  any  authority  under  sec- 
tion 21(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  previous- 
ly made  available  for  obligation. 

Sec  318.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  the  construction  of,  or 
any  other  costs  related  to,  the  Central  Auto- 
mated Transit  System  (Downtown  People 
Mover)  in  Detroit,  Michigan:  Provided.  That 
the  immediately  preceding  provision  shall 
not  apply  to  $5,000,000  appropriated  to  the 
Detroit  Department  of  Transportation. 

Sec  319.  The  City  of  Linden,  New  Jersey, 
and  its  successors  and  assigns  are  hereby  re- 
leased from  all  the  terms,  conditions,  reser- 
vations, and  restrictions  contained  In  the 
deed  dated  February  27,  1947,  by  which  the 
United  States  conveyed  certain  real  proper- 
ty to  the  City  of  Linden,  New  Jersey,  for  air- 
port purposes. 

Sec.  320.  None  of  the  funds  In  thli  Act 
shall  be  used  to  implement  section  404  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  321.  (a)  Safety  Enforcement  Pro- 
gram Performance.— The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  on  or  before  February 
1.  1987,  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  fiscal  year  1986  activi- 
ties of  all  safety  enforcement  programs  ad- 
ministered within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, including  federal  air  safety  in- 
spectors, motor  carrier  inspectors,  rail 
safety  inspectors,  pipline  safety  inspectors, 
hazardous  materials  Inspectors,  and  marine 
safety  inspectors.  The  report  shall  include: 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  CARR 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Carr:  On  page 
46.  line  12,  strike  the  word  "all"  and  all 
thereafter  through  page  50,  line  7  up  to  and 
including  "(d)",  and  insert  the  following: 
"the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's  op- 
eration and  maintenance  inspection  and  cer- 
tification programs.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude: 

"(1)  a  comparison  of  end-of-year  staffing 
levels  by  inspector  category  to  staffing  goals 
and  a  statement  as  to  the  currency  and  va- 
lidity of  the  staffing  standards  on  which  the 
goals  are  based: 

"(2)  schedules  showing  the  experience,  in 
years,  of  the  various  inspector  workforces 
and  the  extent  to  which  inspectors  have  re- 


ceived all  the  mandatory  or  recommended 
training; 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  criteria  used  to 
set  annual  work  programs  and  an  explana- 
tion of  how  these  programs  ensure  compli- 
ance with  appropriate  federal  regulations 
and  safe  operating  practices; 

"(4)  a  comparison  of  actual  inspections 
performed  during  the  fiscal  year  to  the 
annual  work  programs  disaggregated  to  the 
field  locations; 

"(5)  a  statement  of  the  adequacy  of  the  in- 
ternal management  controls  available  to 
ensure  that  field  managers  are  complying 
with  inspection  priorities  and  minimum  in- 
spection standards,  and  to  collect  and  ana- 
lyze inspection  data; 

"(6)  the  status  of  the  Department's  efforts 
to  update  inspector  guidance  documents  and 
federal  regulations  to  include  technological, 
management,  and  structural  changes  taking 
place  within  the  various  transportation 
modes,  including  a  listing  of  the  backlog  of 
proposed  regulatory  changes  identified  as 
being  critical  to  safety: 

"(7)  a  list  of  the  operational  measures  of 
effectiveness— "best  proxies'  standing  be- 
tween the  ultimate  goal  of  accident  preven- 
tion <ind  ongoing  program  activities— that 
are  being  used  to  evaluate  progress  in  meet- 
ing program  objectives,  the  quality  of  pro- 
gram delivery,  and  the  nature  of  emerging 
safety  problems; 

"(8)  a  listing  of  all  enforcement  actions 
taken,  including  all  civil  penalties,  during 
the  fiscal  year  by  program,  including  the 
name  and  address  of  each  organization 
against  which  an  enforcement  action  was 
taken,  the  reason  for  the  action,  and  the 
type  of  action  taken; 

■•(9)  a  listing  of  the  total  amount  of  civil 
penalties  assessed  by  fiscal  year  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1977;  and 

"(10)  a  set  of  safety  Btatistica  covering 
each  of  the  last  ten  years  that  best  depict 
the  safety  record  of  each  transportation 
sector  regulated  by  departmental  Inspectors, 

"(b)" 

Mr.  CARR,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
comprehensive  amendment  to  title  III 
of  the  bill.  It  has  been  worked  out  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  CouGHLiN],  in  conjunction  with 
the  chairman  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Carr].  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  I  certainly  support  it. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  has  no  objection  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment.  We  certainly 
support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Carr]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(Da  comparison  of  end-of-year  staffing 
levels  by  inspector  category  to  staffing  goals 
and  a  statement  as  to  the  currency  and  va- 
lidity of  the  staffing  standards  on  which  the 
goals  are  based; 

(2)  schedules  showing  the  experience.  In 
years,  of  the  various  inspector  workforces 
and  the  extent  to  which  inspectors  have  re- 
ceived all  the  mandatory  or  recommended 
training; 

(3)  a  description  of  the  criteria  used  to  set 
annual  work  programs  and  an  explanation 
of  how  these  programs  ensure  compliance 
with  appropriate  federal  regulations  and 
safe  operating  practices; 

(4)  a  comparison  of  actual  inspections  per- 
formed during  the  fiscal  year  to  the  annual 
work  programs  disaggregated  to  the  field  lo- 
cations; 

(5)  a  statement  on  the  adequacy  of  the  In- 
ternal management  controls  available  to 
ensure  that  field  managers  are  complying 
with  inspection  priorities  and  minimum  In- 
spection standards,  and  to  collect  and  ana- 
lyze inspection  data: 

(6)  the  status  of  the  Department's  efforts 
to  update  Inspector  guidance  documents  and 
federal  regulations  to  Include  technological, 
management,  and  structural  changes  taking 
place  within  the  various  transportation 
modes.  Including  a  listing  of  the  backlog  of 
proposed  regulatory  changes  identified  as 
being  critical  to  safety; 

(7)  a  list  of  the  operational  measures  of  ef- 
fectiveness—"best  proxies"  standing  be- 
tween the  ultimate  goal  of  the  accident  pre- 
vention and  ongoing  program  activities— 
that  are  being  used  to  evaluate  progress  in 
meeting  program  objectives,  the  quality  of 
program  delivery,  and  the  nature  of  emerg- 
ing safety  problems: 

(8)  a  listing  of  all  enforcement  actions 
taken,  Including  all  civil  penalties,  during 
the  fiscal  year  by  program.  Including  the 
name  and  address  of  each  organization 
against  which  an  enforcement  action  was 
taken,  the  reason  for  the  action,  and  the 
type  of  action  taken; 

(9)  a  listing  of  the  total  amount  of  civil 
penalties  assessed  by  program  and  fiscal 
year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1977:  and 

(10)  a  set  of  safety  statistics  covering  each 
of  the  last  ten  years  that  best  depict  the 
safety  record  of  each  transportation  sector 
regulated  by  departmental  inspectors. 

(b)  Shipment  of  Nuclear  Materials.— 
The  Secretary  of  Transporation,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Department  of  Energy,  shall 
complete  an  analysis  of  the  risks  to  health, 
safety,  and  the  environment  associated  with 
transportation  of  high-level  nuclear  waste 
and  spent  nuclear  fuel  to  (1)  the  potential 
geologic  repository  sites  nominated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  as  suitable  for  site 
characterization  pursuant  to  section  112(b) 
of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act,  and  (2)  to 
and  from  any  monitored  retrievable  storage 
site  authorized  pursuant  to  section  141  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  evalu- 
ate and  compare  routes  and  transportation 
modes  to  determine  which  present  the  least 
risk  to  human  health,  safety,  and  the  envi- 
ronment. The  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
analysis  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  the  analysis  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  Ehiergy. 

(c)  Hazardous  Materials  Flow  STTn)Y.— 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
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conduct  a  study  of  the  flow  of  hazardous 
materials  in  the  United  States,  which  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  are  required  to 
bear  at  least  two  placards  (49  C.F.R.  Part 
172.  Subpart  F).  Such  study  shall  be  con- 
ducted— 

(A)  to  improve  the  targeting  of  federal  en- 
forcement of  Department  of  Tranportation 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  hazardous  materials: 

(B)  to  improve  the  enforcement  by  states 
and  localities  of  their  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  such  transportation:  and 

(C)  to  assist  in  the  development  of  emer- 
gency response  capabilities  by  states  and  lo- 
calities. 

The  study  shall  identify  the  routes  followed 
in  the  shipment  of  such  materials  and  the 
types  of  accidents  and  incidents  involving 
the  shipment  of  such  materials  that  have 
required  federal,  state,  or  local  emergency 
response  services.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of 
the  study  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subsection  321(cKl). 
the  term  "hazardous  material"  is  defined  as 
a  hazardous  material  designated  under  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Hazardous  Materials  Trans- 
portation Act. 

(d)  Lonc-Range  National  Transportation 
Strategic  Planning  Study.— The  Depart- 
ment of  Trans|x>rtation  shall  undertake  a 
long-range,  multi-modal  national  transpor- 
tation strategic  planning  study.  This  study 
shall  forecast  long-term  needs  and  costs  for 
developing  and  maintaining  facilities  and 
services  to  achieve  a  desired  national  trans- 
portation program  for  moving  people  and 
goods  in  the  year  2015.  The  modes  to  be  in- 
cluded are  interstate  and  other  priority 
highways  and  roads,  mass  transporiation, 
rail,  pipelines,  and  aviation.  TTie  study  shall 
include  detailed  analyses  of  transportation 
needs  within  six  to  nine  metropolitan  areas 
that  have  diverse  population,  development, 
and  demographic  patterns,  including  at 
least  one  interstate  metropolitan  area.  The 
strategic  transportation  planning  study 
shall  address  such  issues  as: 

(1)  the  need  to  continue  a  national  trans- 
portation policy  and  program  to  further 
social,  environmental,  and  mobility  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  Nation: 

(2)  public  and  private  fiscal  support, 
growth  patterns,  the  demographic  character 
of  population,  geographic  differences,  and 
projected  development  or  decline  in  specific 
regions: 

(3)  the  current  and  future  material  and 
human  resource  needs  that  include  facilities 
and  equipment,  employee  requirements,  suid 
training  and  educational  needs  for  the  nec- 
essary manpower: 

(4)  the  market  potential— including  future 
travel  demands— and  future  community  de- 
velopments and  configurations  that  may 
affect  transportation  needs: 

(5)  the  degree  to  which  existing  transpor- 
tation networks  can  be  further  developed  to 
meet  future  travel  and  goods  movement  de- 
mands in  view  of  cost,  land  use,  environmen- 
tal, social,  economic,  and  technological  con- 
siderations; and 

(6)  the  federal  program  strategies  and 
costs  by  mode  of  transportation  necessary 
to  achieve  and  maintain  a  desired  transpor- 
tation system  in  the  year  2015. 

This  study  shall  be  submitted  to  Congress 
on  or  before  December  31,  1987. 

Sec.  322.  Within  seven  calendar  days  of 
the  obligation  date,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  an  announcement  of 


each  grant  obligated  pursuant  to  sections  3 
and  9  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  including  the  grant 
number,  the  grant  amount,  and  the  transit 
property  receiving  each  grant. 

Sec.  323.  Of  the  amounts  available  under 
the  contract  authority  authorisied  in  section 
21(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  $9,001,532 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  in  reimbursement  of 
the  federal  share  of  extraordinary  costs  in- 
curred in  construction  of  the  Center  City 
Commuter  Connection  (UMTA  Project  No. 
PA-03-0013). 

Sec.  324.  (a)  Section  411(f)  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "For  the 
purposes"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following: 

"(2)  Maxi-cube  vehicle  detined.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  'maxi-cube  vehicle' 
means  a  truck  tractor  combined  with  a  semi- 
trailer and  a  separable  cargo-carrying  unit 
which  is  designed  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded 
through  the  semi-trailer,  except  that  the 
entire  combination  shall  not  exceed  65  feet 
in  length  and  the  separable  cargo-carrying 
unit  shall  not  exceed  34  feet  in  length.". 

(b)  Section  411(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "prohibit"  the  following: 
"maxi-cube  vehicles  or". 

Sec.  325.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  any  study  project  involving 
access  by  a  causeway  or  bridge  across  wet- 
lands of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  to  U.S. 
Highway  880  in  Alameda  County,  Califor- 
nia. 

Sec.  326.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  prescribe,  imple- 
ment, or  enforce  a  national  policy  specifying 
that  only  a  single  type  of  visual  glideslope 
Indicator  can  be  funded  under  the  facilities 
and  equipment  account  or  through  the  air- 
port improvement  program:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  airports  that  are  certified 
under  Part  139  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Reg- 
ulations. 

Sec.  327.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  enforce  any  rules,  policies, 
or  guidelines  that  seek  to  delay  transit 
grants  or  condition  their  award  on  the 
methods  or  means  by  which  providers  of 
mass  transit  services  or  functions  are  select- 
ed, or  on  the  extent  or  amount  of  services  or 
functions  to  be  carried  out  by  various  pri- 
vate mass  transportation  service  providers. 

Sec.  328.  None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  grants-in-aid  to  any 
airport  that  fails  to  provide  designated  and 
enforced  smoking  and  non-smoking  areas 
for  passengers  in  airport  terminal  areas. 
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point  of  oaocR 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  point  of  order  against  section  328  of 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
328  of  the  bill  violates  clause  2(b)  of 
rule  XXI,  the  prohibition  against  leg- 
islation in  an  appropriations  bill.  Sec- 
tion 328  states  that: 

Norte  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  grants-in-aid  to  any  airport 
that  fails  to  provide  designated  and  en- 
forced smoking  and  nonsmoking  areas  for 
passengers  in  airport  terminal  aretks. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  Imposes 
additional  duties  and  requirements  not 
contained  in  existing  law  and  as  such 
constitutes  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman]  wish 
to  respond  to  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  point 
of  order. 

The  gentleman  makes  a  po<nt  of 
order  that  section  328  of  the  bill  is  leg- 
islative in  nature  because  it  imposes 
additional  duties.  The  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 328  of  the  bill  is  to  enforce  non- 
smoking areas  in  airports  that  receive 
Federal  grant-in-aid  funds. 

At  the  present  time  the  FAA  con- 
ducts annual  safety  inspections  at  ap- 
proximately 500  airports  throughout 
the  country.  These  inspections  are 
conducted  on  a  normal  schedule  and 
are  intended  to  guarantee  the  safety 
of  the  airline  passenger,  as  well  as 
monitor  security  precautions  of  the 
passenger  boarding  the  airlines.  The 
inspection,  of  course,  is  conducted  on 
site. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  cite 
two  precedents  of  the  House  which  I 
believe  are  related  to  this  situation. 

Section  25:10.2  of  "Deschler's  Proce- 
dures in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives" states: 

While  it  Is  not  in  order  by  way  of  a  limita- 
tion to  impose  additional  duties  on  an  exec- 
utive officer,  it  is  permissible  to  make  the 
payment  of  funds  contingent  upon  the  per- 
formance of  certain  obligations  by  private 
citizens  or  other  persons  not  in  the  govern- 
ment's employ. 

In  this  instance,  the  primary  duty 
for  enforcement  is  with  the  local  air- 
port authority.  In  addition,  I  maintain 
that  the  additional  duty  imposed  on 
the  FAA  inspectors  is  minimal,  since 
they  are  already  on  site  and  can  moni- 
tor this  requirement. 
Deschler's  states  in  part  (section  25): 
Where  the  manifest  intent  of  a  proposed 
amendment  is  to  impose  a  limitation  on  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  in  the  bill,  the 
fact  that  the  administration  of  the  limita- 
tion will  impose  certain  incidental  but  addi- 
tional burdens  on  executive  officers  does 
not  destroy  the  character  of  the  limitation. 

I  ask  for  the  Chair  to  reject  this 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
may  have  inspections  for  safety,  but 
they  will  be  required  to  do  additional 
duties  to  determine  if  indeed  this  sec- 
tion has  been  complied  with.  Then  it 
will  have  to  come  back  to  headquar- 
ters and  the  headquarters  will  have  to 
take  additional  duties  in  case  they 
have  not  to  cut  off  the  funds. 

Clause  2(b)  of  rule  XXI  does  not  say 
how  great  the  duty  has  to  be  or  how 


great  the  legislative  effort  is.  If  there 
is  any  legislative  effort,  it  is  violative. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  the  Chair  to 
sustain  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  wish  to  make  any 
further  comments? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  response,  I  think  the  point  is 
that  these  are  really  incidental  duties. 
As  I  said,  the  additional  duties,  if  any, 
imposed  under  the  statute  are  mini- 
msil.  They  are  already  on  site.  Where 
these  smoking  areas  may  or  may  not 
be  can  be  easily  monitored. 

Once  again  I  ask  the  Chair  to  reject 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Pakctta). 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  point  of  order  is  made  that  this 
provision  constitutes  legislation  in  an 
appropriations  bill. 

This  particular  provision,  section 
328,  would  require  a  new  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  airports  fail  to  des- 
ignate and  enforce  smoking  and  non- 
smoking areas  in  terminals.  While  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  may 
be  required  to  make  inspections  and 
safety  inspections,  there  is  no  specific 
statute  that  requires  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  this  new  determina- 
tion. Therefore,  it  is  a  substantial  duty 
that  is  not  required  by  existing  law 
and  section  328  does  constitute  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriations  bill. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  what 
we  are  seeing  here  now  is  one  reason 
we  are  having  such  a  drive  in  this 
country  to  prohibit  all  smoking  in  all 
public  buildings.  It  is  the  failure  to  be 
willing  to  take  some  moderate  propos- 
al that  is  doing  that  and  the  drive  to 
prohibit  all  smoking  is  progressing 
fast. 

One  can  go  out  here  to  our  National 
Airport  and  see  that  they  put  up  a 
little  movable  pedestal  that  says,  "No 
smoking  in  this  area."  They  put  smok- 
ing stands  along  side  it.  Anyone  that 
wants  to  moves  it  over  to  the  edge  and 
the  whole  area  is  smoking  and  there  is 
prohibition  on  smoking  pipes  or  cigars. 
Many  passengers  who  are  provided  no- 
smoking  seats  on  the  airplane  wait 
longer  in  the  airport  than  they  are  on 
the  airplane. 

I  was  at  National  Airport  one  day 
when  a  nurse  had  a  cancer  patient 
who  had  just  come  out  of  the  hospital. 
The  nurse  that  was  with  him  had  to 
ask  them  to  let  her  tsJce  him  out  into 
the  jet  way  to  the  plane  and  keep  him 
out  there  until  the  plane  left  to  get 
him  out  of  the  smoke. 

Now,  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  and 
the  failure  to  be  willing  to  accept  mod- 
erate proposals  that  protect  nonsmok- 
ers  as  well  as  smokers  that  is  causing 
people  to  say,  "No  more  smoking  in 
any  public  building  in  this  country." 


There  is  a  bill  moving  through  Con- 
gress to  do  just  that.  Not  permitting 
this  provision  to  pass  this  way  will 
help  pass  that  total  prohibition  bill. 
That  is  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  respects  due  process  and 
that  is  why  these  rules  are  here.  If  the 
gentleman  has  a  point,  the  gentleman 
should  take  it  to  the  proper  committee 
and  have  a  bill  introduced  and  consid- 
ered at  the  proper  time. 

I  think  the  Chair  made  the  proper 
ruling.  That  is  the  only  point  I  wanted 
to  make. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Well,  this  was 
discussed  with  people  on  the  authoriz- 
ing committee  and  they  did  not  have 
any  objection.  That  is  the  point.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  get  a  bill  out  of 
that  committee  on  through  Congress, 
but  one  will  go  through  and  stopping 
this  moderate  provision  on  a  technical- 
ity will  help  to  pass  a  general  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  329.  Section  324  of  the  Departpient  of 
Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-190; 
99  Stat.  1288)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  "a  deter- 
mination" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
certification";  and 

(2)  by  striking  subsection  (d)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Removal  of  Limitation.— Subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  if  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  (a  public  author- 
ity of  the  State  of  New  York)  certifies  to 
the  Secretary  that— 

"(1)  a  loss  of  revenues  has  resulted  from 
the  limitation  imposed  by  subsection  (a):  or 

"(2)  such  limitation  has  resulted  in  other 
traffic  problems. 

The  Secretary  shall  publish  such  certifica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  not  later  than 
10  days  after  the  certification  is  made  to  the 
Secretary.". 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  MOLINARI 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mounari: 
Page  54,  lines  1  through  18.  strike  section 
329. 

Mr.  MOLINARI,  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  start  the  debate,  I  think  we 
have  an  agreement  here  to  limit  the 
debate  to  40  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  limit  debate  to  40  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided,  20  minutes  to 
myself  and  20  minutes  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  on  the 
amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  That  is  correct. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek] 
win  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  September  12, 
this  House  passed  an  amendment  of 
mine,  attached  to  the  transportation 
appropriations  bill,  which,  in  effect, 
mandated  a  one-way  toll  collection  on 
the  Verrazano  Narrows  Bridge  which 
connects  Staten  Island  and  Brooklyn. 
It  links  two  sections  of  Interstate 
Highway  278.  one  of  the  most  heavily 
traveled  interstates  in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  SoLARz  then  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  deleted  my 
amendment  entirely.  After  a  debate 
that  lasted  approximately  1  hour,  the 
Solarz  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  296  to  111. 

Now  we  have  a  disguised  attempt  to 
do  the  same  thing.  Language  in  this 
bill  would  kill  one-way  tolls  if  there  is 
one  dime  lost  in  revenue  or  any  ad- 
verse traffic  impact  at  all  in  our  area. 
In  this  language,  there  would  be  no 
objective  assessment  of  the  program, 
its  benefits  must  be  totally  ignored. 

By  the  way  of  background,  before 
the  one-way  toll  went  into  effect,  ve- 
hicular traffic  backed  up  for  miles  on 
both  sides  of  the  bridge.  With  traffic 
increasing  by  3  to  4  percent  each  year. 
During  peak  rush  hours  commuters 
faced  delays  of  30  minutes  to  an  hour 
just  to  pay  a  toll  and  it  didn't  make 
any  difference  whether  you  were  trav- 
elling eastbound  from  New  Jersey  to 
Staten  Island  to  Brooklyn  or  west- 
bound from  Brooklyn  to  Staten  Island. 
There  were  no  proposals  to  grant  com- 
muters relief,  and  the  delays  grew  in- 
tolerable. Serious  pollution  problems 
resulted  from  thousands  of  cars  idling 
as  they  waited  to  pay  the  toll. 

Last  year,  I  drafted  what  I  thought 
was  a  very  fair  amendment.  It  simply 
provided  that  after  the  one-way  toll 
was  in  effect  for  6  months,  the  (jrover- 
nor  of  New  York  State  could  petition 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  re- 
store the  two-way  toll  connection.  In 
order  to  rescind  the  one-way  toll,  the 
Governor  had  to  substantiate  one  of 
two  conditions: 

First,  a  substantial  loss  of  revenue; 
or 

Second,  significant  traffic  problems. 

As  of  July  20,  1986,  the  one-way  toll 
system  has  been  in  effect  for  4 
months.  Under  present  law,  therefore, 
in  less  than  2  months,  the  Governor 
can  petition  for  a  restoration  to  two- 
way  toll  collection.  Many  traffic  ex- 
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perts,  including  the  head  of  the  au- 
thority that  nins  the  bridge,  have  sug- 
gested that  the  new  system  must  be  in 
place  for  at  least  6  months  before  an 
accurate  determination  can  be  made  as 
to  its  effectiveness.  In  light  of  the 
above,  it  was  very  distressing  to  learn 
that  Congressman  Weiss  and  other 
Members  of  this  House  were  seeking 
an  immediate  repeal  of  the  one-way 
toll.  They  were  unable  to  do  that  out- 
right so,  a  provision  has  been  included 
that  Congressman  Weiss  and  others 
label  a  compromise  but  which  means 
outright  repeal  nonetheless.  Let  me 
demonstrate  how  unfair  the  so-called 
compromise  language  is  and  why  I  am 
compelled  to  ask  you  to  delete  it. 

First,  it  would  eliminate  the  two-tier 
provision  whereby  Governor  Cuomo 
would  petition  Secretary  Dole  to  re- 
scind the  one-way  toll.  In  place,  new 
language  has  been  substituted  which 
would  give  sole  authority  to  do  away 
with  the  one-way  toll  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative to  the  chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Authority  a 
nonelected  official  who  originally  op- 
posed the  one-way  toll. 

Second,  he  could  do  this  by  simply 
certifying  to  the  Secretary  that  there 
has  been  any  loss  of  revenue— no 
matter  how  small.  It  no  longer  would 
have  to  be  a  substantial  loss  of  reve- 
nue which  I  think  made  a  great  deal  of 
sense. 

Third,  the  new  language  provides 
that  the  chairman  could  also  rescind 
the  one-way  toll  system  by  certifying 
that  such  system  has  "resulted  in 
other  traffic  problems."  No  longer 
would  such  traffic  problems  have  to  be 
significant.  What  a  ftirce,  none  of  the 
benefits  of  the  one-way  toll  can  be 
taken  into  account  when  assessing  the 
one-way  toll.  Yet.  my  colleagues  are 
bold  enough  to  suggest  that  the  new 
language  is  a  compromise.  Some  com- 
promise. 

In  my  opinion,  it  has  been  extraordi- 
narily successful,  saving  many  com- 
muters over  an  hour  a  day  in  a  round- 
trip  commute.  Using  EPA  guidelines, 
based  upon  only  a  30-minute  delay  in 
waiting  to  pay  tolls,  which  was  not  un- 
common before  one-way  tolls,  and 
computing  only  from  Monday  through 
Friday,  there  would  be  gasoline  sav- 
ings amounting  to  about  $19  million  a 
year,  or  $165  per  year  for  the  average 
commuter. 

A  very  important  point  is  the  rather 
dramatic  improvement  in  air  quality 
on  Staten  Island  and  in  Brooklyn. 
Using  EPA  data,  based  upon  standard 
average  emissions  for  vehicles  in  stop 
and  go  traffic,  one-way  tolls  result  in 
the  following  reduction  of  pollutants: 

First,  carbon  monoxide  levels— re- 
duced by  16  million  pounds  per  year. 

Second,  nitrogen  oxide  levels— re- 
duced by  300.000  pounds  per  year;  and 

Third,  hydrocarbon  levels— reduced 
by  1  million  pounds  each  year. 


That  is  why  one-way  tolls  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  the  union  that  busdrivers 
belong  to.  The  plan  has  also  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  bridge  and  tunnel  offi- 
cers' benevolent  association:  the  Toll 
Collectors  Union.  Reduced  pollution 
levels  are  of  great  benefit  to  toll  col- 
lectors. 

There  is  no  question  that  Congress- 
man Weiss'  constituents  who  live  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Holland  Tunnel 
suffer  from  a  buildup  of  cars  seeking 
entrance  to  the  tunnel.  This,  however, 
is  a  longstanding  problem,  amd  the 
community  Iroard  records  reflect  that 
they  have  discussed  this  situation  for 
well  over  10  years.  If  the  two-way  toll 
collection  is  restored,  that  very  same 
problem  will  still  exist  but  what  a  loss 
there  would  be  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  coRunuters  who  have 
gained  so  much  due  to  the  toll  change- 
over. 

Despite  what  you  will  undoubtedly 
hear,  according  to  the  Port  Authority 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the 
amount  of  vehicles  going  through  the 
Holland  Tunnel  westbound  to  New 
Jersey  in  May  is  virtually  the  same  as 
it  was  prior  to  the  institution  of  the 
one-way  toll  system. 

You  might  ask,  why  then  is  there  so 
much  controversy?  Why  did  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Daily  News  and  other 
media  in  New  York  City  label  the  one- 
way toll  a  failure?  They  simply  accept- 
ed some  of  the  first  figures  that  were 
available  shortly  after  the  one-way 
system  was  implemented  when  some 
commuters  attempted  to  beat  the  toll. 
They  took  1  day's  count  and  multi- 
plied it  by  365  days  and  did  not  look 
for  more  current  or  updated  statistical 
evidence. 

Fortunately,  this  issue  has  been  pre- 
sented as  a  proposal  that  only  would 
benefit  residents  of  Staten  Island,  to 
the  detriment  of  some  residents  in 
Brooklyn.  Manhattan  and,  yes,  evem 
residents  in  New  Jersey.  The  fact  Is 
that  more  than  half  of  the  traffic 
using  the  bridge  comes  from  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  I  represent  a  portion  of 
Brooklyn  and  85  percent  of  my  con- 
stituents responded  in  a  poll  that  they 
were  very  much  in  favor  of  the  one- 
way toll  collection.  Community  Board 
10  in  Brooklyn  published  a  newsletter 
extolling  with  high  praise  the  savings 
in  time  in  crossing  the  Verrazano  Nar- 
rows Bridge. 

The  real  experts  on  the  one-way  toll 
are  the  half-million  to  1  million  people 
that  use  that  bridge  every  day.  To- 
gether with  my  staff,  I  have  handed 
out  over  30,000  questionnaires  at  the 
three  bridges  to  New  Jersey  and  the 
Verrazano  Bridge.  Ninety-six  percent 
of  those  responding  demanded  reten- 
tion of  the  one-way  toll  collection  be- 
cause of  the  difference  it  has  made  in 
their  daily  lives.  It  would  be  a  real  step 
backward  to  revert  back  to  a  two-way 
toll  collection  system. 


The  key  point,  however,  is  that  if  I 
am  wrong,  the  existing  law  provides  a 
fair  mechanism  to  rescind  the  one-way 
toll  system.  The  language  now  in  this 
appropriations  bill  makes  a  mockery 
of  many  people's  desire  for  a  fair  as- 
sessment of  the  program.  I  regret  the 
time  that  we  must  consiune  in  debat- 
ing this  issue  again,  but  when  you  re- 
alize that  we  are  talking  about  the 
quality  of  life  for  commuters,  again, 
ranging  from  a  half-million  to  a  mil- 
lion, this  is  a  terribly  important 
matter  to  those  Involved.  I  would  ear- 
nestly request  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  deleting  the  provision  and 
keeping  a  fair  assessment  of  the  one- 
way toll. 

D  1610 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  reluctant  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  at  the 
outset  that  my  district  is  not  affected 
by  this  particular  amendment.  Howev- 
er, as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
which  was  responsible  for  developing 
this  section  of  the  bill,  we  worked  hard 
to  try  to  come  up  with  a  compromise 
that  is  fair  to  all  sides. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  ix)- 
sition  we  have  taken  does  not  elimi- 
nate the  one-way  toll.  Our  position  is 
this— at  the  end  of  the  6-month  exper- 
iment, local  authorities  will  determine 
whether  the  experiment  should  be 
continued. 

After  just  3  months  of  this  experi- 
ment, here  are  the  results,  as  provided 
through  statistics  garnered  by  the 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  of 
New  York.  According  to  their  figures, 
the  annual  revenue  loss  from  this  par- 
ticular toll  experiment  will  be  $5.64 
million.  Now,  some  Members  might 
suggest  that  this  is  not  an  important 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  taxpayers  of 
New  York.  I  would  submit  that  $5.6 
million  is  a  significant  loss  of  revenue 
to  any  municipality. 

Further,  traffic  congestion  in  lower 
Manhattan  has  been  increased  dra- 
matically, often  creating  gridlock 
problems,  according  to  the  MTA.  Trav- 
eltlme  on  Canal  Street  has  Increased 
from  an  average  of  5.9  minutes  to  15.8 
minutes.  Those  are  the  actual  figures 
for  April,  May,  and  June— and  similar 
increases  in  traffic  congestion  have  oc- 
curred on  other  streets  affected  nega- 
tively by  this  proposal. 

All  we  are  suggesting  In  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  compromise  Is 
that  at  the  end  of  a  6-month  experi- 
ment, a  decision  should  be  made  by 
local  authorities  to  determine  whether 
In  fact  the  toll  should  be  collected 
both  ways  on  this  bridge,  or  one  way. 
It  should  not  be  Imposed  on  New 
York,   the  municipality   which  is  in 
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charge  of  administering  this  particular 
bridge. 

I  might  add.  and  I  think  that  it  is 
important  to  note  for  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  be  confused  by  the 
merits  on  either  side  of  this  issue,  that 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Molinari, 
every  Member,  both  Democratic  and 
Republican,  from  the  New  Jersey-New 
York  metropolitan  area  Is  opposed  to 
his  amendment,  because  their  districts 
are  negatively  affected.  Some  of  them 
will  talk  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment very  shortly. 

It's  Important  for  every  Member  to 
know  that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  believes  that  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  compromise 
does  not  go  far  enough.  They  favor 
the  outright  repeal  of  Mr.  Molinari's 
amendment. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly. 
Mayor  Koch  and  Governor  Cuomo  are 
opposed  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  that  I  heard  correctly.  Did 
the  gentleman  say  that  every  Member 
of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  met- 
ropolitan area  opposed  my  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Is  the  gentleman 
sure  of  that? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Well,  perhaps  we  will 
be  able  to  find  out  one  way  or  another 
when  we  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Well,  I  have  one  or 
two  votes  that  I  know  of  that  are 
coming  with  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
correct  the  gentleman.  Maybe  I  am 
going  to  be  surprised;  one  of  us  will  be. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.,  One  of  us  will  prob- 
ably be  surprised. 

In  any  event,  I  would  like  to  again 
point  out  that  Mayor  Koch,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  the 
Reagan  administration,  and  Governor 
Cuomo  are  all  opposed  to  this  particu- 
lar amendment  by  Mr.  Molinari  to 
delete  the  compromise  language 
placed  in  the  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

GUARINll. 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  conunend  my  colleague  from 
Staten  Island  for  protecting  well  the 
interest  of  Staten  Island.  He  has  cru- 
saded for  this  one-way  toll,  and  he  has 
done  a  very  good  job  representing 
Staten  Island. 

I  imderstand  that  the  traffic  situa- 
tion at  all  the  crossings  Is  horrendous. 
There  are  solutions,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  solutions  would  be  found  in 
mass  transit,  and  some  of  them  may 
be  found  in  Improved  crossings  of  the 
rivers  In  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
traffic  situation  every  year  has 
become  increasingly  worse. 


There  is  a  larger  picture  that  my 
good  colleague  has  not  told  us  about: 
That  the  impact  of  his  amendment  on 
the  entire  region  is  very  unfortunate, 
and  that  the  traffic  situation  has 
become  worsened  as  a  result  of  Staten 
Island  getting  this  little  bit  of  relief. 

What  actually  happened  is  that 
there  has  been  a  situation  with  traffic 
that  flows  in  the  area  to  avoid  paying 
tolls  and  save  so  much  per  day  by 
going  a  circuitous  route. 

D  1620 

As  a  result,  the  port  authority  has 
told  us  that  the  Holland  Tunnel  has 
experienced  4,000  vehicles  a  day  as  ad- 
ditional traffic,  and  it  is  growing;  that 
the  Bayonne  Bridge  has  seen  a  23.6- 
percent  increase  in  the  Staten  Island- 
bound  traffic  since  the  toll  changed; 
and  the  Goethals  Bridge  has  seen  a 
difference  of  17.9  percent  In  the 
Jersey-bound  traffic. 

Just  today,  there  was  on  the  front 
page  of  our  newspapers  a  statement 
that  the  most  densely  populated  city 
in  the  United  States  is  Jersey  City.  We 
have  a  very  bad  traffic  situation  in 
regard  to  our  tunnel  crossings.  I  know 
from  firsthand  observation  because 
the  Holland  and  Lincoln  Tunnels  and 
Bayonne  Bridge  are  in  my  district. 

What  we  see  is  a  backing  up  of  traf- 
fic more  and  more  each  day,  miles  and 
miles  of  delays  in  getting  Into  the 
tupnel;  air  pollution  is  worsening  in 
the  communities.  The  trucks  and  cars 
ar«  going  into  secondary  roads,  caus- 
ing neighborhood  problems,  causing  a 
higher  degree  of  accidents,  causing 
pollution,  and  creating  a  general  nui- 
sance in  the  communities  that  are 
trying  to  afford  their  residents  a 
decent  way  of  life  in  this  area  of  New 
Jersey. 

Also,  even  In  Manhattan,  Mayor 
Koch  Is  against  the  proposition,  the 
New  York  Times  Is  against  it,  and  also 
the  port  authority  is  against  this  Idea 
of  one-way  tolls  on  the  Verrazano 
Bridge. 

In  New  York,  where  there  Is  so 
much  Impacted  traffic,  and  perhaps 
the  worst  backed  up  traffic  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  continue  to  pour 
in  thousands  of  additional  cars  each 
day.  you  reach  the  last  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back.  You  are 
making  it  increasingly  worse  In  Man- 
hattan and  we  who  live  In  that  Metro- 
politan New  Jersey/New  York  area 
know  how  bad  the  situation  Is. 

I  would  like  to  help  Staten  Island, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  dumping  on 
New  Jersey  and  dumping  on  Manhat- 
tan. It  is  unfortunate  that  this  Is  a 
good  thing  for  Staten  Island  but  a 
very  bad  result  for  every  municipality 
that  surrounds  Staten  Island. 

Also,  there  are  people  who  will  avoid 
paying  the  tolls  so  those  who  do  not 
pay  the  toll  throw  a  greater  burden  on 
the  other  citizens  who  are  not  trying 
to  avoid  the  toll.  What  you  are  really 


doing  Is  saying,  Staten  Island,  for 
some  of  you  that  want  to  go  the  circui- 
tous route,  there  is  a  free  lunch. 

There  is  not  a  free  lunch  for  the 
good  citizens  of  Staten  Island  and 
there  are  people  who  wiU  have  to  pay 
for  this  phase. 

I  want  to  emphatically  state  that 
this  is  an  Issue  that  hits  hardest  are 
the  people  who  live  in  Jersey  City  and 
Bayonne.  I  hear  from  the  people  in 
many  letters  that  are  written.  I  hear 
from  the  chief  of  police  and  the 
mayors.  I  know  how  bad  the  grid 
locked  traffic  is  in  New  York.  It  is  not 
possible  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Metropolitan 
area  are  served  by  a  one-way  toll  on 
the  Verrazano  Bridge. 

I  ask  you  to  defeat  the  Molinari 
amendment.  I  think  there  Is  no  sense 
to  It.  If  you  consider  the  larger  pic- 
ture, even  though  it  is  commendable 
as  to  what  my  good  friend  from  Staten 
Island  wishes  for  his  area,  you  must 
conclude  a  nightmare  In  the  entire 
metropolitan  region  is  being  created. 

I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Miller  of  California).  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]  has  10 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek]  has  12 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5Vi  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
Republican  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rinaldo]. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Molinari  amend- 
ment to  strike  language  in  the  bill  per- 
taining to  the  Verrazano  Narrows 
Bridge  leading  into  New  York  City. 

Generally  speaking,  local  officials 
are  the  ones  who  determine  how  tolls 
will  be  collected  on  locally  funded 
highways  and  bridges.  During  the  con- 
sideration of  last  year's  transportation 
bin,  however,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  which  specified  that  tolls 
would  be  collected  only  one  way  on 
the  Verrazano  Bridge.  This  amend- 
ment primarily  benefited  one  group  of 
local  commuters:  those  who  travel 
from  Staten  Island  into  New  York 
City.  In  order  to  avoid  the  toll,  howev- 
er, commuters  and  truckers  return  by 
a  variety  of  alternate  routes,  all  of 
which  create  unnecessary  traffic  con- 
gestion. As  a  result,  the  morning  traf- 
fic tieup  on  the  Verrazano  Bridge  has 
been  replaced  by  enormous  traffic 
jams  throughout  the  Metropolitan 
New  York  area,  spilling  over  into  Eliz- 
abeth, Bayonne,  Jersey  City,  and 
Newark,  NJ.  The  Goethals  Bridge 
leading  from  Elizabeth,  NJ,  which  I 
represent,  to  Staten  Island  has  experi- 
enced a  13-percent  increase  in  traffic 
since  the  one-way  toll  was  Inaugurat- 
ed. According  to  a  recent  count,  4,000 
more  cars  and  trucks  are  using  the 
Holland  Tunnel  every  day.  Traffic  In 
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Lower  Manhattan,  never  rapid  at  rush 
hour,  has  slowed  to  a  snail's  pace. 

These  traffic  problems  are  a  direct 
result  of  congressional  meddling  in 
areas  which  would  best  be  left  to  local 
authorities  to  regulate.  I  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  very  few 
Members  of  this  body  have  any  experi- 
ence in  traffic  management,  particu- 
larly of  the  volume  which  moves  be- 
tween New  York  City  and  its  suburbs 
every  weekday.  And  yet,  we  saw  fit  to 
direct  how  tolls  should  be  collected  on 
a  locally  funded  bridge,  overriding  the 
decision  made  by  the  governmental 
authorities  which  have  direct  responsi- 
bility for  regulating  the  flow  of  traffic 
into  and  out  of  New  York  City. 

Not  only  have  thousands  of  commut- 
ers been  forced  to  sit  in  huge  traffic 
jams,  but  the  complete  avoidance  of 
the  one-way  toll  on  the  Verrazano 
Bridge  by  many  truckers  and  commut- 
ers has  substantially  reduced  the  rev- 
enues which  are  used  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  metropoli- 
tan transportation  system.  According 
to  figures  provided  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Transportation  Authority,  reve- 
nues collected  since  the  one-way  toll 
went  into  effect  on  March  20  are  $1.5 
million  below  the  amount  collected 
during  the  same  period  last  year,  a  4.9- 
percent  decline.  This  drain  on  the  rev- 
enues raised  from  toll  collections 
cannot  continue  without  impairing  the 
ability  of  local  authorities  to  ade- 
quately maintain  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

Members  from  other  urban  areas 
who  may  think  that  this  amendment 
is  a  local  dispute  have  to  realize  that 
similar  provisions  could  be  included  in 
future  bills  to  regulate  traffic  in  their 
own  districts.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Congress  from  becoming  the  traf- 
fic manager  for  Boston.  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  or  any  other 
city.  Members  may  wish  to  consider 
whether  they  want  to  l)e  answerable 
for  every  traffic  jam  that  occurs  at 
rush  hour  in  every  city  in  the  coimtry. 

The  bill  turns  this  responsibility 
back  to  the  local  governments  which 
are  in  the  best  position  to  decide  how 
traffic  should  be  regulated.  For  that 
reason,  the  Reagan  administration 
supports  this  section  of  the  bill  and 
opposes  the  Molinari  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  also  opposed  by  our 
former  colleague.  New  York  Mayor  Ed 
Koch,  and  the  one-way  toll  has  been 
criticized  by  the  Star  Ledger  of  New 
Jersey,  the  New  York  Times,  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  and  Newsday.  I 
would  urge  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  do  not  aspire  to  new  careers  as 
national  traffic  policemen  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

D  1800 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Shtder]. 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to 
continue  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
successful  one-way  toll  collection  pro- 
gram on  the  Verrazano  Narrows 
Bridge  between  Staten  Island  and 
Brooklyn,  NY. 

The  program  was  started  on  March 
20,  1986,  and  reports  indicate  that 
commuters  have  been  saving  one-half 
hour  to  1  hour  on  a  daily  round-trip 
commute.  Using  information  from  the 
EPA  as  a  guideline,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  a  savings  of  18  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  per  year  and  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  air  pollutants 
due  to  reduced  traffic  congestion. 

If  problems  arise,  current  law  allows 
for  a  fair  mechanism  to  repeal  the 
one-way  toll.  The  Governor  of  New 
York  may  petition  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  restoration  of  two- 
way  tolls  if  he  can  substantiate  signifi- 
cant traffic  congestion  or  substantial 
revenue  loss  resulting  from  the  one- 
way tolls. 

The  provision  in  the  DOT  appropria- 
tions bill  would  now  short-circuit  this 
repeal  process.  The  provision  allows  a 
unilateral  decision  by  the  metropoli- 
tan transportation  authority  to  re- 
store two-way  tolls  by  simply  certify- 
ing a  loss  of  revenue  or  other  traffic 
problems,  which  may  not  be  signifi- 
cant. 

Recognizing  that  the  metropolitan 
transportation  authority  has  taken  po- 
sitions in  the  past  opposing  one-way 
tolls,  I  am  suspicious  that  this  provi- 
sion in  the  DOT  approprations  bill  is 
an  attempt  to  circumvent  a  balanced 
decision  on  the  benefits  of  one-way 
tolls. 

I  believe  current  law  provides  a  fair 
mechanism  to  rescind  the  one-way  toll 
if  there  is  justification  to  do  so.  There- 
fore, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]. 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  respond  to 
some  of  the  questions  that  were 
raised.  I  hear  from  the  first  time, 
today,  from  one  of  my  colleagues  that 
Governor  Cuomo  is  opposed  to  this 
one-way  toll.  Now,  I  never  heard  that 
before;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  up  until 
about  30  days  ago,  we  did  not  know 
that  Mayor  Koch  was  opposed  to  it, 
and  suddenly  we  smoked  him  out,  and 
sure  enough,  he  came  out  and  said  he 
was  opposed  to  it. 

I  concede  the  fact  that  Mayor  Koch 
is  opposed  to  it.  I  had  not  heard  that 
Governor  Cuomo  is  opposed  to  it.  I 
know  that  Mayor  Koch  sent  him  a 
letter  and  asked  him  to  support  his 
movement;  I  have  not  seen  a  response. 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, where  is  Governor  Cuomo  on 
this  issue? 


Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hear  only  si- 
lence. 

Let  me  then  address  some  of  the 
other  remarks.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
said  that  there  are  4.000  more  cars  a 
day  going  through  the  Holland  Tunnel 
westbound.  Let  me  show  the  gentle- 
man the  figures  that  were  given  to  me 
by  the  port  authority. 

In  March,  for  the  20  days  prior  to 
the  one-way  toll,  the  average  daily 
count  was  40,185.  In  April  1986,  as  I  in- 
dicated in  my  opening  statement,  we 
did  see  a  jump,  to  42.879.  What  is  that 
jump?  About  2.600.  What  happened  in 
May  as  the  people  began  to  realize 
what  a  difficult  job  it  was  to  go  across 
Manhattan  in  that  crazy  traffic;  take 
an  extra  hour.  It  dropped  to  40,601. 

Now  where  are  we  getting  these  fig- 
ures from? 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  made  by 
my  colleagues  when  they  say  they 
know  what  I  am  doing  for  Staten 
Island.  We  are  talking  about  more 
than  91,000  cars  going  westbound  on 
occasions.  We  only  had  352.000  people 
on  Staten  Island  by  the  last  census. 
Where  are  all  these  cars?  Does  every 
Staten  Islander  own  five  cars,  for 
God's  sake? 

These  cars  are  coming  from  all  over 
the  city,  and  50  percent  of  them  are 
coming  from  New  Jersey.  This  is  not  a 
Staten  Island  issue. 

With  respect  to  the  remark  that  we 
should  not  be  dealing  with  this  issue 
today,  I  agree.  We  should  not  be  deal- 
ing with  this  issue  today  because  we 
dealt  with  it  last  year;  we  had  a  debate 
for  over  an  hour,  and  this  body  spoke, 
and  the  body  spoke  by  3  to  1.  So  it  is 
not  my  fault  that  we  are  forced  to 
take  this  issue  up  again. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  in 
fact  Governor  Cuomo  is  opposed  to 
the  present  law,  is  it  not  true  that  all 
he  has  to  do  is  request  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  the 
change? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  very  good  point; 
but  after  September  20,  when  the  6 
months  expires— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
asked  the  gentleman  standing,  we  had 
a  conversation  about  trying  to  draw  a 
compromise. 

I  had  offered  to  accept  Governor 
Cuomo  as  the  determining  party;  did  I 
not,  Mr.  Mrazek?  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
discussed  the  parameters  of  a  compro- 
mise, and  they  were  not  workable. 

However,  I 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  raise  that  point 
not  to  embarrass  the  gentleman,  but 
to  prove  that  if  I  had  known  that  Gov- 
ernor Cuomo  Is  opposed  to  it,  which 
he  is  not.  I  never  would  have  made 


such  a  outlandish  suggestion,  cut  my 
own  throat. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  apologize  to  my  col- 
leagues for  using  the  name  of  Gover- 
nor Cuomo  without  knowledge  of  his 
position  on  this  issue.  To  do  so  was  an 
inadvertent  mistake  on  my  part.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  is 
opposed  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  they  are;  Mayor  Koch  is  op- 
posed to  your  amendment 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation? 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  wish  to  make 
clear  that  I  withdraw  my  comments  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Cuomo's  position,  and  I 
do  not  want  there  to  be  any  confusion 
about  this  point.  I  again  apologize  to 
my  colleagues  if  I  caused  them  any 
confusion. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  Vh  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  and  admiration 
for  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league from  Staten  Island  and  Brook- 
lyn, Mr.  MOLINARI. 

Indeed,  there  are  occasions  on  which 
he  offers  amendments  which  are  of 
such  inherent  worth  and  value  to  the 
Nation,  never  mind  to  our  metropoli- 
tan area,  that  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port him.  He  will  have  such  an  amend- 
ment in  a  few  minutes,  when  he  ad- 
dresses the  flight  patterns  and  the 
shortage  of  trained  air  traffic  control- 
lers; but  there  are  times  when  the  gen- 
tleman offers  amendments  on  which 
he  is  absolutely  dead  wrong. 

The  amendment  that  he  is  offering 
now  falls  into  that  category,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Let  me  recap  as  to  how  we  got  here. 
Last  year,  acting  out  of  the  purest  mo- 
tivation, the  gentleman  from  Staten 
Island,  recognizing  that  there  was 
heavy  traffic  approaching  the  Verra- 
zano Bridge  from  Staten  Island,  decid- 
ed that  he  would  try  to  solve  that 
problem. 

Some  of  us,  including  the  gentleman 
from  Brooklyn.  NY  [Mr.  Solarz].  and 
others,  tried  to  point  out  to  him  what 
that  would  do  to  the  traffic  patterns 
and  congestion  in  the  rest  of  the  met- 
ropolitan area;  in  Brooklyn,  in  Man- 
hattan, and  in  New  Jersey. 

The  gentleman  would  not  accept 
those  projections,  and  we  could  not 
prove  it  as  a  fact  because  they  were 
simply  projections.  Well,  the  fact  is 
that  our  worst  fears  have  come  true, 
and  now  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transporation.  having  rec- 


ognized that  with  all  the  good  faith  in 
the  world,  the  gentleman  from  Staten 
Island  led  them  down  the  wrong  path 
last  year,  has  taken  corrective  action. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
now  reported  a  bill  which  in  essence 
corrects  the  mistake  which  they  com- 
mitted at  the  behest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]  last 
year. 

The  Appropriations  Committee's  ac- 
tions are  backed  up  by  the  statistics  of 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  Port  Au- 
thority, by  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority,  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Transportation,  all  of  which  oppose 
Mr.  MoLiNARi's  action  of  last  year  and 
supports  the  language  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  reported  to  us 
this  year. 

It  seems  to  us  at  this  point  that  the 
House  ought  to  go  along  with  the  good 
judgment  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  correct  the  mistake  of  last 
year. 

The  people  in  the  metropolitan  area 
are  being  deluged  by  traffic  of  un- 
imaginable proportions.  In  Brooklyn, 
the  Gowanus  Parkway  is  just  jammed 
with  traffic.  In  New  Jersey,  Bayonne 
and  Elizabeth  are  jammed  with  traffic. 
In  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan,  which 
I  represent,  the  people  effected  are 
not  just  those  driving  through.  Ninety 
thousand  people  live  and  work  in 
Lower  Manhattan. 

Those  people  are  being  subjected  to 
such  volumes  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
other  pollution  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  suggested  that 
if  the  situation  is  not  corrected,  they 
may  have  to  forbid  all  truck  traffic  in 
Lower  Manhattan. 

Imagine  what  impact  that  will  have 
on  Brooklyn,  on  New  Jersey  and  on 
other  parts  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

D  1640 

We  have  seen  an  experiment  at- 
tempted out  of  noble  motives  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  from  Staten 
Island.  His  solution  has  not  worked.  It 
has  created  a  traffic  and  a  health  and 
a  noise  disaster. 

The  time  to  correct  it  is  now,  and 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  vote  "no"  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Staten  Island. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  York,  Mr.  Mounari,  at- 
tached a  measure  to  the  1986  transportation 
appropriations  bill  to  force  New  York  City  to 
change  the  two-way  toll  on  the  Ven^azano 
Bridge  in  New  York  City  to  a  one-way  toll. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  New  Yori<  City's 
traffic  problems,  this  may  seem  like  an  issue 
of  little  significance.  But  as  the  local  uproar 
against  the  one-way  toll  has  demonstrated, 
the  problems  generated  by  the  new  toll  have 
outraged  the  entire  metropolitan  region. 

There  are  four  main  reasons  why  the  one- 
way toll  is  now  opposed  by  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York 


Daily  News,  Newsday,  the  Bergen  Record,  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, and  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  14  Memt>ers 
of  Congress  from  both  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

First,  the  Verrazano  Bridge  is  a  local  bridge, 
built  and  maintair>ed  with  local  funds.  Never 
t)efore  in  the  history  of  this  country  has  Cor>- 
gress  forced  local  authorities  to  charige  the 
way  they  collect  tolls  on  a  local  bridge.  This 
unprecedented  Federal  intervention  in  a  mu- 
nicipal traffic  issue  offends  the  basic  principle 
of  local  control  over  local  issues. 

Second,  because  the  or>e-way  toll  must  be 
collected  in  the  westtKHjnd  direction,  while  all 
othier  trans-Hudson  crossings  in  the  region 
have  or^e-way  tolls  collected  in  the  easttxxind 
direction,  anyone  who  wants  to  take  a  free 
ride  through  tfie  city  wittiout  payirig  any  bridge 
tolls  at  all  can  now  do  so.  Commuters  save 
S3.50,  but  a  six-axle  truck  can  save  $24  by 
going  through  Manhattan.  In  fact,  so  many  are 
avoiding  bridge  tolls  altogether  that  the  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Auttwrity  now  expects 
to  lose  $5  to  $6  million  in  revenues  this  year, 
due  to  the  one-way  toll. 

Third,  those  cars  and  trucks  looping  around 
the  city  to  avoid  the  bridge  tolls  are  causing 
unprecedented  traffk:  jalhis  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area.  Brooklyn  was  hit  so  badly 
that  the  Brooklyn  borough  preskjent  sued  the 
MTA  to  try  to  stop  the  one-way  toll.  In  New 
Jersey,  the  Port  Authority  reports  a  23.6-per- 
cent increase  in  traffic  over  the  Bayonne 
Bridge,  and  a  19-percent  jump  in  traffk:  over 
the  Goethals  Bridge. 

But  the  area  hit  worst  by  the  one-way  toll 
has  been  lower  Manhattan,  which  I  represent 
In  Manhattan,  according  to  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  average 
speed  along  Canal  Street  during  rush  hours 
has  decreased  by  71  percent  since  the  toll 
change,  while  the  evening  rush  hour,  whk:h 
normally  extended  from  4  to  7  p.m.,  now  goes 
from  3  to  8  p.m.,  and  sometimes  even  longer. 

An  analysis  liy  the  City's  Department  of 
Transportation,  dated  July  23,  found  that  the 
one-way  toll  experiment  has  created  a  "wall 
of  traffic  separating  lower  Manhattan  from 
Greenwich  Village  for  an  extended  peak 
period — from— 2-8  p.m." 

Have  the  gains  from  reduced  traffk:  on 
Staten  Island  offset  the  chaos  caused  in  Man- 
hattan from  the  one-way  toll?  Not  according 
to  the  [Department  of  Transportation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  released  last  week,  "travel 
times  on  the  total  length  of  the  Staten  Island 
Expressway  were  reduced  initially  by  as  much 
as  6  minutes,  but  have  stabilized  to  only  a  1- 
minute  savings.  This  t)enefit  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  increased  congestkDn  in  the 
lower  Manhattan  grid  system  surrounding  the 
Holland  Tunnel.  Travel  times— there— have 
more  than  doubled,  from  5.9  minutes  to  14.6 
minutes." 

Finally,  the  one-way  toll  has  created  a  seri- 
ous health  risk  to  some  90,000  residents  of 
lower  Manhattan,  wtw  must  now  cope  with 
greatly  increased  exhaust  fumes  from  tfie 
added,  slow-moving  traffic.  The  New  York 
State  Department  of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tk)n  has  deckled  to  install  an  additk>nal 
cartx>n  monoxide  air  monitoring  statk>n  in  the 
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area,  in  response  to  the  alamfiing  deterioration 
of  the  air  quality. 

And  while  the  one-way  toll  may  have  allevi- 
ated some  congestion  along  the  Staten  Island 
Expressway,  the  air  pollution  problem  on 
Staten  Island  primarily  affected  motorists 
passir)g  through.  In  Manhattan,  however,  the 
pollution  problem  affects  the  streets  where 
90,000  people  work,  walk,  and  live — a  far 
greater  hazard. 

Last  April,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
one-way  toll  on  the  Verrazano  Bridge.  I  was 
quk:kly  joined  by  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  12 
Members  from  t>oth  sides  of  ttie  Hudson.  And 
while  we  still  feel  that  an  outright  repeal  of  the 
one-way  toll  would  tie  the  best  solution,  we 
are  willing  to  accept  the  compromise  language 
in  this  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee,  which  would  allow  the  one- 
way toll  to  continue  unless  the  Metropolitan 
Transportatkjn  Authority  can  certify  that  the 
new  toll  has  caused  eittrar  a  loss  in  toll  reve- 
rHJes,  or  new  traffic  problems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  and  vote  "no"  on  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
indicate  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MRAzte]  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Molinari]  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  only  say  that  my  experience 
in  these  matters  is  confined  to  the  bay 
area  of  San  Francisco,  where  I  was 
living  when  they  changed  to  one-way 
tolls  on  the  Bay  Bridge  and  on  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  the  bay  area. 
Certainly  in  that  period  of  time  we 
saw  an  initial  reaction,  as  cars  reacted 
to  this.  But  after  a  while,  they  did 
settle  down,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Staten  Island  indicates,  as  is  apparent- 
ly the  case  in  this  instance.  I  also 
would  say  that  in  the  bay  area  they 
saved  a  great  deal  of  money  by  cutting 
this  in  half  and  that  over  the  long 
haul  the  tolls  evened  out  to  exactly 
where  they  were.  They  saved  a  lot  of 
collection  costs,  and  they  saved  a  lot  of 
delay  costs  for  the  cars  that  were  on 
the  one-half  of  the  trip  where  they 
were  not  paying  tolls. 

As  for  downtown  Manhattan,  as  a 
non-Manhattan  resident  maybe  I 
should  not  comment,  but  having  been 
in  and  driven  through  Manhattan 
many  times  when  it  was  a  two-way  toll 
situation,  I  could  say  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  worse.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  it  reached  a  saturation 
point  beyond  which  adding  more  cars 
is  futile.  I  do  not  believe  that  people 
are  really  going  to  endure  the  extra 
time  and  effort  after  you  reach  an 
equilibrium  point  simply  to  avoid  the 
toU. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MOODY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

May  I  ask  who  made  the  decision  to 
go  with  a  one-way  toll  in  the  bay  area? 
Was  it  made  by  officials  in  New 
Mexico  or  in  Florida? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer.  I  can  tell  you  the  results. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  can  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  there  is  no  other  bridge  in 
the  United  States  where  local  authori- 
ties have  been  overridden  by  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  making  a  determination  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
result  of  the  Richmond  Bridge,  the 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge  and  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  all  switched  to  one-way 
tolls  with  a  very  positive  result  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  problem  is  we  have  one-way 
tolls,  but  all  the  other  one-way  tolls 
are  east-bound.  The  Staten  Island  Ver- 
razano toll  by  the  law  that  we  passed 
last  year  is  mandated  to  be  west- 
bound, and  it  provides  an  opportunity 
and  an  incentive  to  avoid  tolls  com- 
pletely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moody]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  would  note  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek] 
has  the  right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  before  us  is  not  whether  you  are 
in  favor  of  one-way  tolls  or  two-way 
tolls.  The  issue  before  us  is  not  wheth- 
er this  experiment  in  one-way  tolls  has 
cost  money  or  has  not  cost  money. 
The  issue  before  us  is  not  whether  it 
has  reduced  air  pollution  on  Staten 
Island  or  whether  it  has  not  reduced 
air  pollution  on  Staten  Island.  The 
issue  before  us  is  not  whether  it  in- 
creased traffic  congestion  in  Manhat- 
tan and  parts  of  Brooklyn  or  has  not 
increased  traffic  congestion  in  those 
areas. 

There  is  one  issue  and  one  issue  only 
before  us,  and  that  is  whether  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  one-way  toll  on  the  Ver- 
razano Bridge  will  be  a  decision  made 
in  the  final  analysis  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  a  Federal  official, 
or  by  the  chairman  of  the  metropoli- 
tan transportation  administration  a 
local  official. 

I  would  submit  that,  regardless  of 
what  section  of  the  country  you  are 
from,  this  ought  to  be  seen  as  primari- 
ly and  preeminently  a  local  matter. 
This  is  a  home  rule  issue. 

It  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 


When  I  first  came  here,  I  used  to 
think  that  States  rights  was  the  last 
doctrine  of  racism.  I  now  begin  to  see 
that  there  is  some  merit  in  that  argu- 
ment, not  for  the  original  purposes 
and  policies  on  behalf  of  which  it  was 
advanced  but  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  at  least  those  elemental  de- 
terminations by  local  goverrmient 
which  go  to  the  heart  of  what  local 
government  is  all  about. 

So  I  appeal  to  my  friends  from  the 
South,  I  appeal  to  my  conservative 
friends  from  the  Midwest,  see  this  not 
as  an  issue  on  one-way  tolls,  traffic 
congestion,  see  it  as  an  issue  of  States 
rights  and  home  rule.  Vote  the  way 
the  local  authorities  would  like  you  to 
vote  by  giving  them  the  authority  to 
make  this  decision.  Then  we  can  all 
come  together  again  100  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]  is  rec- 
ognized for  the  remaining  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
interesting  to  hear  all  the  issues  that 
were  raised  today.  Let  me  say  that, 
you  know,  all  of  these  were  raised  last 
year.  We  debated  it.  and  the  House 
made  its  decision.  Now  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  talked  about  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge.  I  did  a  little 
checking  on  that.  Mr.  Moody,  and  I 
found  out  that  there  was  stiff  opposi- 
tion to  that  change.  Some  did  not 
think  it  was  going  to  work,  and  it  has 
worked  and  worked  very  well. 

One  point  that  I  neglected  to  men- 
tion is  that  Staten  Island  is  connected 
to  New  Jersey  by  three  port  authority 
bridges.  All  three  of  those  bridges 
were  changed  to  one-way  toll  a  few 
years  ago,  and  they  are  working  excep- 
tionally well. 

Now.  on  the  issue  of  the  Federal 
issue,  we  are  talking  about  an  inter- 
state highway,  we  are  talking  about 
one  of  the  most  traveled  interstate 
highways  in  the  country,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  tremendous  amount  of 
interstate  commerce  that  goes  back 
and  forth  across  that  bridge.  That 
gives  us  Federal  jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  city  DOT  study, 
let  me  tell  you  gentlemen  from  New 
York  City  and  from  the  mayor's  office, 
you  go  back  and  tell  the  mayor  that  I 
did  some  computation  and  double- 
checked  the  figures.  And  for  the  fig- 
ures to  be  right,  there  are  segments  of 
the  highway  where  a  car  would  have 
to  be  going  900  miles  an  hour,  believe 
it  or  not,  for  those  figures.  900  miles 
an  hour. 

Let  me  close,  gentlemen,  by  showing 
you  something  that  appeared  in  our 
local  newspaper.  This  is  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Triborough  Bridge  and 
Tunnel  Authority.  George  Schoepher. 
the  man  who  said  it  would  not  work. 
He  said  one-way  tolls  do  not  work. 
What  did  he  say  at  a  hearing  recently? 
"I  was  wrong."  says  TBTA  t)Oss.  "I  was 
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wrong  on  my  predictions  of  traffic 
problems,  and  I  was  wrong  on  my  reve- 
nue projections  as  well."  That  is  a  man 
who  is  opposed  to  it.  It  is  a  shame  that 
we  have  to  come  here  for  relief,  but  I 
do  not  apologize  for  it.  I  do  not  apolo- 
gize for  it  at  all.  I  would  like  to  think 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  that,  if  I  had 
a  problem  or  you  had  a  problem  or 
anybody  else  watching  that  had  a 
problem  as  serious  as  this  one.  and  you 
had  jurisdiction,  and  we  do.  then  I 
would  support  them.  And  I  would 
hope  that  I  would  get  that  same  sup- 
port here  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek]  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  only  say  in  conclusion  that  if 
this  change  only  affected  Mr.  Molin- 
ARi's  district.  I  would  be  happy  to  sup- 
port it.  Unfortunately,  the  passage  of 
his  amendment  last  year  has  created 
enormous  discord  and  disagreement 
between  the  residents  of  congressional 
districts  in  New  Jersey  and  in  New 
York.  It  is  unfortunate  when  that 
happens.  I  can  only  submit  to  you  that 
the  facts  are  now  in.  There  has  been  a 
significant  cost  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  both  financially  and  in  terms  of 
traffic  dislocation,  by  the  passage  of 
this  amendment  last  year. 

I  am  not  directly  involved  in  terms 
of  my  own  district,  but  we  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  tried  to  fash- 
ion a  compromise  that  would  restore 
the  final  decision  on  this  issue  where 
it  belongs,  and  that  is  with  the  local 
officials  who  are  in  a  position  to 
decide  whether  this  toll  is  fair  to  all  of 
the  travelers  in  our  region. 

So  I  would  simply  ask  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  to  support  local  control, 
vote  with  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  oppose  the 
Molinari  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   MOLINARI.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  168.  noes 
253.  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  266] 
AYES- 168 


Anderson 

Byron 

Dannemeyer 

Annunzio 

Callahan 

Darden 

Archer 

Chappell 

Daub 

Badham 

Chappie 

Derrick 

Barnard 

Cheney 

DeWlne 

Barton 

dinger 

Dickinson 

Bentley 

Coats 

Dinsell 

BlliraUs 

Cobey 

DioGuardi 

Bllley 

Coble 

Dreler 

Boehlert 

Coleman  (MO) 

Duncan 

Bosco 

Conyers 

Dwyer 

Boulter 

Cralg 

Edwards  (OK) 

Brown  (COI 

Crane 

Emerson 

Burton  (IN) 

Daniel 

Erdrelch 

Evans (lA) 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Ford  (MI) 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Gray  (IL) 

Gregg 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hller 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Kanjorski 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lent 

Lewis  (PLI 

Llghtfoot 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

Mack 

Martin  (IL) 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daschle 


Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

NichoU 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Ortiz 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Rahall 

Ray 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rowland  (CTT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Rudd 

NOES-253 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Evans  (IL) 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Feighan 

Fields 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 


Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Tallon 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Vander  Jagt 
Walker 
Whittaker 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Young (FL) 
Zschau 


Hefner 

Hertel 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCandless 


McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKeman 

Mica 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Price 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 


Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 


Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Trajder 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

WIrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Barnes 
Bedell 
Boner  (TN) 
Campbell 


Clamey 
Fowler 
Grotberg 
Gunderson 

D  1705 


M(X)re 
Roe 


Messrs.  GAYDOS,  LOWRY  of 
Washington,  MARKEY,  SWINDALL, 
and  CONTE  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  TAYLOR,  SILJANDER. 
HUTTO.  BARTON,  DAUB,  TALLON. 
and  SWINDALL  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  engage 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Leh- 
man] in  a  colloquy  to  address  the  need 
for  construction  of  a  highway  bypass 
project  in  my  district. 

Contained  in  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1982  is  a  provision  desig- 
nating the  construction  of  a  Highway 
101,  bypass  in  Monterey  County,  CA. 
as  a  high-priority  project.  The  desig- 
nation carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of 
95-percent  Federal  funding.  While  this 
provision  was  seen  by  the  concerned 
citizens  of  the  coimty  as  an  important 
step  toward  the  completion  of  the 
much-needed  Prunedale  bypass,  cir- 
cumstances faced  by  the  California 
Department  of  Transportation  have 
conspired  to  preclude  meaningful 
progress  toward  construction  of  the 
project. 

As  you  know,  California  faces  a 
number  of  serious  problems  with 
regard  to  highway  construction  and 
maintainance.  The  fast  approaching 
deadline  on  the  completion  of  the  Na- 
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tion's  Interstate  Program  and  limits 
on  the  State's  obligational  authority 
have  caused  lengthy  delays  on  a 
number  of  important  projects.  These 
delays  are  particularly  difficult  for 
those  areas  in  which  there  is  no  inter- 
state construction,  such  as  Monterey 
County.  Forced  to  compete  for  limited 
Federal  and  State  funds  with  large 
interstate  projects  in  the  State's  urbtui 
areas,  projects  such  as  the  Prunedale 
bypass,  though  critically  important  to 
the  rural  areas  which  they  would 
serve,  have  been  continuously  post- 
poned over  the  past  few  years. 

It  is  my  hope  to  send  a  message  to 
the  California  Department  of  Trans- 
portation that  this  project  is  a  priority 
of  the  Congress  and  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  expedite  its  comple- 
tion. 

Currently,  Highway  101,  one  of  the 
two  major  north-south  arteries  in  the 
State,  narrows  from  four  lanes  to  two 
as  it  passes  through  the  Salinas  Valley 
near  Prunedale.  Traffic  traveling  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
at  freeway  speeds  is  forced  to  slow  to  a 
crawl  as  it  winds  through  the  built-up 
business  and  residential  district  of  the 
Prunedale-San  Miguel  area,  creating  a 
safety  hazard  for  local  residents  and 
their  children.  Beyond  the  obvious 
problems  caused  by  chronic  traffic 
congestion  and  delays,  the  nonfreeway 
stretch  has  an  accident  rate  20  percent 
higher  than  the  State  average. 

There  is  widespread  local  support 
for  the  project,  and  Monterey  County, 
which  has  received  less  than  its  statu- 
torily mandated  fair  share  of  available 
State  highway  fimds,  wants  to  see 
action  on  the  bypass  project  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that 
your  committee  will  reserve  the  option 
of  taking  further  action  in  support  of 
this  project  if  the  State  fails  to  allo- 
cate the  fimds  necessary  to  complete 
the  necessary  environmental  docu- 
ments, make  purchases  for  right-of- 
way  protection  and  undertake  the 
design  of  the  bypass. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  cer- 
tainly understand  the  frustration  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Panctta]  with  regard  to  this  project, 
and  share  his  hope  that  the  California 
Department  of  Transportation  will 
take  seriously  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress that  construction  of  the  bypass 
be  expedited.  Clearly,  the  designation 
of  this  project  as  a  high  priority  in  the 
Surface  Transportation  Act  of  1982, 
and  the  high  percentage  of  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  that  act 
for  the  project  should  be  utilized  as  in- 
tended and  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble. The  gentleman  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  will  make  every 
effort  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  to  ensure  that  action  is  taken  to 
begin  this  project. 


Mr.  PANETTA.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  $2  million  is  needed  to  com- 
plete work  on  the  environmental 
impact  statement  and  preliminary  en- 
gineering studies  for  the  project  and 
that  $10  million  will  be  required  to 
protect  the  right  of  way  before  con- 
struction can  begin. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  That  is 
also  my  understanding,  and  the  gentle- 
man may  rest  assured  that  the  sub- 
committee will  keep  this  project  under 
consideration  and  will  seriously  exam- 
ine the  need  for  further  congressional 
action. 

D  1715 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  Califom'a).  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  330.  (a)  Section  112(b)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Construction"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  construction"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  Limitations  Concerning  Sooth 
Atrica  on  Awards  op  Contracts.— A  State 
or  local  governmental  body  that  is  a  recipi- 
ent of  Federal  funds  under  this  title  may 
prohibit  or  otherwise  limit  the  award  of 
contracts  by  providing  for  terms  and  condi- 
tions related  to  the  contractor's  business  in 
South  Africa  in  accordance  with  a  State  or 
local  law  if  the  State  or  local  governmental 
body  first  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  that  any  costs  incurred  as  a  result 
of  such  prohibition  or  limitation  which  are 
in  excess  of  the  costs  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  incurred  with  respect  to  such 
project  under  this  title  will  not,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  be  considered  to  be  a  cost 
of  such  project.". 

(b)  Section  12(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  Limitations  Concerning  South 
Africa  on  Awards  of  Contracts.— A  recipi- 
ent of  a  grant  under  this  Act  may  prohibit 
or  otherwise  limit  the  award  of  contracts 
with  respect  to  a  project  under  this  Act  by 
providing  for  terms  and  conditions  related 
to  the  contractor's  business  in  South  Africa 
in  accordance  with  a  State  or  local  law  if 
such  recipient  first  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  that  any  costs  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  such  prohibition  or  lim- 
itation which  are  in  excess  of  the  costs  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  incurred  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  under  this  Act  will  not, 
for  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  considered  to  be 
a  cost  of  such  project.". 

Sec.  331.  Prohibition  on  Lansing  Rights 
or  South  African  Aircraft.— 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  prohibit  the  takeoff  and 
landing  of  any  aircraft  by  a  foreign  air  carri- 
er owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  or  by  South  Afri- 
can nationals. 

(b)  Exceptions  for  Emergencies.— The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  provide 
for  such  exceptions  from  the  prohibition  set 
forth  In  subsection  (a)  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary  to  provide  for  emergencies 
in  which  the  safety  of  an  aircraft  or  its  crew 
or  passengers  are  threatened. 

(c)  Rbculatory  Authority.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  issue  such  reg- 


ulations, licenses,  and  orders  as  ue  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  section. 

(d)  Penalties.— 

(1)  For  persons  other  than  insivid- 
UAU.— Any  person,  other  than  an  individual, 
that  knowingly  violates  the  provisions  of 
this  section  or  any  regulation,  license,  or 
order  issued  to  carry  out  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $500,000. 

(2)  For  INDIVIDUALS.— Any  individual  who 
knowingly  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  any  regulation,  license,  or  order 
issued  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $250,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(3)  Additional  penalties  for  certain  in- 
dividuals.— 

(A)  In  general.— Whenever  a  person  com- 
mits a  violation  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2>— 

(i)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  person,  who  willfully  ordered, 
authorized,  acquiesced  in,  or  carried  out  the 
act  or  practice  constituting  the  violation, 
and 

(ii)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  willfully 
carried  out  such  act  or  practice, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(B)  Restriction  on  payment  of  fines.— A 
fine  imposed  under  subparagraph  (A)  on  an 
individual  for  an  act  or  practice  constituting 
a  violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, by  the  person  committing  the  viola- 
tion itself. 

(4)  Seizure  and  forfeiture  of  aircraft.— 
Any  aircraft  used  in  connection  with  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section  or  any  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  order  issued  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  seizure  by  and  for- 
feiture to  the  United  States.  All  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  articles  for  violations  of 
the  customs  laws,  the  disposition  of  such  ar- 
ticles or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof, 
and  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such  for- 
feiture shall  apply  to  the  seizures  and  for- 
feitures incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
curred, under  this  paragraph,  insofar  as 
such  provisions  of  law  are  applicable  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section:  except  that  all  powers,  rights,  and 
duties  conferred  or  imposed  by  the  customs 
laws  upon  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  be  exercised  or  per- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
or  by  such  persons  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate. 

(e)  Definitions.— 

(1)  Aircraft  and  foreign  air  carrier.— 
The  terms  "aircraft "  and  "foreign  air  carri- 
er "  have  the  meanings  given  those  terms  in 
section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1301). 

(2)  South  Africa.— The  term  "South 
Africa"  Includes— 

(A)  the  Republic  of  South  Africa; 

(B)  any  territory  under  the  administra- 
tion, legal  or  Illegal,  of  South  Africa;  and 

(C)  the  "bantustans"  or  "homelands",  to 
which  South  African  blacks  are  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  ethnic  origin.  Including  the 
Transkei,  Bophuthatswana,  Clskel,  and 
Venda. 

(3)  South  African  national.— The  term 
"South  African  national"  means— 

(A)  a  citizen  of  South  Africa;  and 

(B)  any  partnership,  corporation,  or  other 
entity  organized  under  the  laws  of  South 
Africa. 

(f)  Applicability  to  Evasions— This  sec- 
tion and  the  regulations  Issued  to  carry  out 
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this  section  shall  apply  to  any  persons  who 
undertakes  or  causes  to  be  undertaken  any 
transaction  or  activity  with  the  intent  to 
evade  this  section  or  such  regulations. 

Sec.  322.  Suitability  of  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trollers Who  Participated  in  the  1981 
Strike.— 

(a)  AirraoRiTY  To  Appoint  or  Reinstate 
Certain  Former  Air  Traffic  Control- 
lers.—Air  traffic  controllers  whose  appoint- 
ments were  terminated  on  account  of  the 
strike  of  air  traffic  controllers  which  began 
on  or  about  August  3,  1981,  shall  not,  as  a 
class,  be  considered  unsuitable  for  appoint- 
ment or  reinstatement  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration.  Determinations  of  suit- 
ability for  appointment  or  reinstatement  to 
any  such  position  shall  be  made  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  by  the  Office  of  Persormel 
Management  In  accordance  with  part  731  of 
title  5  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
(as  In  effect  on  June  1,  1986). 

(b)(1)  An  Individual  may  be  appointed  or 
reinstated  under  this  subsection  only  if  such 
individual  is  qualified,  or  would,  after  appro- 
priate retraining,  be  qualified,  for  the  posi- 
tion involved. 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  no  claim  may  He  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agency  thereof,  based  on  a  fail- 
ure to  appoint  or  reinstate  a  particular  indi- 
vidual under  this  subsection. 

(B)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  pre- 
clude a  claim  based  on  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

(3)  Nothing  In  section  3307(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  or  In  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion prescribed  thereunder,  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  appointments  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  MOLINARI 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  is  made  in 
order  by  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Molinari: 
Page  60.  lines  1  through  16,  redesignate 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  section  332(b) 
as  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4),  respectively, 
and  insert  before  paragraph  (2).  as  so  redes- 
ignated, the  following  new  paragraph: 

( 1 )  Subject  to  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that.  In  each  of  Fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988,  at  least  500  Individuals  described 
in  subsection  (a)  are  placed,  either  by  ap- 
pointment or  reinstatement,  In  permanent, 
full-time  positions  as  air  traffic  controllers. 
Individuals  appointed  or  reinstated  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to  any 
individuals  appointed  or  reinstated  before 
October  1,  1986. 

Mr.  MOLINARI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Molin- 
ari was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mol- 


inari] is  recognized  for  15  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
next  Sunday,  it  will  be  5  years  since 
the  air  traffic  controllers'  strike  which 
resulted  in  the  President's  dismissal  of 
11,700  controllers.  Over  these  past  5 
years,  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
rebuild  the  system.  This  rebuilding 
simply  has  not  occurred.  We  have  not 
achieved  what  was  predicted,  what  was 
needed,  nor  what  is  necessary  to 
ensure  safety.  That  is  why  I  am  offer- 
ing this  amendment  here  today. 

It  seems  clear  that,  after  the  strike, 
the  greatest  priority  was  given  to  in- 
creasing traffic  back  to  100  percent 
and  a  severely  understaffed  and  inex- 
perienced controller  force  had  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  doing  this. 
This  has  been  building  for  5  years  and 
we  now  have  an  air  traffic  control 
system  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
human  capacity.  The  controller  force 
is  now  largely  inexperienced,  with 
large  numbers  of  the  controllers  and 
supervisors  with  experience  leaving 
the  system  through  retirements,  and, 
all  the  while,  traffic  volumes  continue 
to  increase. 

The  signs  of  an  overloaded  air  traffic 
control  system  are  all  around  us. 

Over  twice  a  day,  pilots  are  reporting 
near  midair  collisions;  every  other  day, 
a  near  midair  collision  occurs  where 
the  planes  come  within  100  feet  of 
each  other. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
cludes that  controllers  at  many  facili- 
ties are  being  "stretched  too  thin"  and 
recommends  restrictions  on  air  traffic. 

Seventy  percent  of  controllers,  on  a 
recent  GAO  survey  of  3,200  control- 
lers, stated  they  are  required  to 
handle  more  traffic  during  daily  peak 
periods  than  they  should  be  handling, 
and  almost  60  percent  said  that  the 
lack  of  fully  qualified  controllers  is 
having  a  negative  impact  on  safety. 

Both  the  Rose  study  update,  com- 
missioned by  FAA,  and  the  GAO  con- 
firm serious  morale  problems,  bum- 
out,  fatigue,  forced  overtime,  and 
other  problems  caused  by  short  staff- 
ing at  various  facilities. 

The  Flight  Safety  Foundation,  an 
international  independent  organiza- 
tion, concludes  recently  that  the 
present  air  traffic  control  system  does 
not  provide  the  same  level  of  safety  as 
before  the  strike,  when  it  was  asked  to 
make  a  similar  evaluation  by  the  FAA. 

We  truly  face  a  crisis  in  our  air  traf- 
fic control  system  today  and  we,  in  the 
Congress,  have  a  responsibility  to  re- 
spond. The  system  needs  relief  before 
tragedy  occurs.  We  could  be  looking  at 
reducing  traffic  levels,  as  the  GAO 
recommends,  or  at  expanding  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  controller  force.  My 
amendment  aims  at  strengthening  the 
controller  force  and  expanding  its  ca- 
pacity. And  I  would  do  this  by  mandat- 
ing the  hiring  of  at  least  500  of  the 


best  qualified  former  controllers  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988. 

We  hear  repeatedly  from  the  FAA 
that  the  system  is  fine,  programs  are 
in  place,  and  goals  will  be  met.  Un- 
doubtedly, we  will  hear  some  of  that 
in  this  debate.  My  colleagues,  I  cau- 
tion you  not  to  readily  accept  such  as- 
surances and  promises.  Let  me  give 
you  a  few  examples  of  how  FAA  prom- 
ises regularly  fall  short: 

The  FAA's  goal  for  the  controller 
work  force  in  fiscal  year  1986  is  14,480. 
As  of  March  1986,  the  work  force  to- 
taled 14,028. 

This  is  a  net  gain  of  30  over  the  first 
6  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  From 
April  1  to  October  1,  FAA  needs  to  add 
452  more  in  order  to  achieve  their 
goal. 

FAA's  current  staffing  standard  calls 
for  5,252  full  performance  levels,  or 
fully  qualified  controllers  at  the  20  en 
route  centers  in  the  continental 
United  States.  Yet  from  September 
1985  to  March  1986,  the  number  of 
full  performance  level  controllers,  or 
FPL's  increased  from  3,032  to  only 
3,148— or  by  about  1  FPL  per  center 
per  month.  To  reach  its  own  standard. 
FAA  needs  2,104  more  FPL's.  At  the 
present  rate,  this  will  take  about  9 
years. 

On  retirement  rates:  FAA  estimated 
in  February  that  90  persons  would 
retire  during  March,  April,  and  May. 
Actual  retirements,  however,  totaled 
147  for  these  3  months— over  60  per- 
cent more  than  the  FAA  was  planning 
for. 

In  explaining  how  it  will  reach  its 
staffing  goal  of  14,480  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  FAA  noted  that  it  was 
assuming  an  overall  training  failure 
rate  of  31  percent  between  February 
and  October  1986.  Yet  the  attrition 
rate  at  the  training  academy  is  now 
averaging  over  40  percent.  On  top  of 
that,  for  those  that  graduate  from  the 
academy,  there  is  a  field  failure  rate  of 
35  percent  at  the  centers.  So  the  over- 
all failiu-e  rate  for  trainees  hired  for 
the  centers  is  about  60  percent— 
almost  double  what  the  FAA  is  assum- 
ing. 

Those  few  examples  show  the  need 
for  skepticism  in  accepting  FAA  assur- 
ances and  promises.  They  also  show 
that  the  system  is  not  only  in  poor 
shape  now,  it  is  getting  worse. 

I  am  not  oblivious  to  the  other  fac- 
tors bearing  on  our  debate  of  this 
amendment.  I  Implore  my  colleagues, 
however,  not  to  let  these  other  factors, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  transcend  or  over- 
ride our  obligations  to  public  safety. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  referen- 
dum on  whether  we  think  the  Presi- 
dent was  right  or  wrong  when  he  dis- 
missed the  air  traffic  controllers  in 
1981.  This  is  not  the  issue  we  should 
be  debating.  Some  would  argue  that 
the  strikers  broke  the  law  and  should 
not  be  brought  back  into  the  system. 
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others  would  say  they  have  paid  a 
Just  price.  But  that  is  not  the  issue  we 
should  be  debating. 

My  colleagues,  I  supported  the  Presi- 
dent in  1981  when  he  fired  the  con- 
trollers. I  believed  the  strikers  broke 
the  law.  I  believed  they  had  to  pay  a 
price  for  that.  But  I  also  feel  very 
deeply  that  our  air  traffic  control 
system  is  in  serious  trouble  today  and 
that  some  of  these  people  have  to  be 
brought  back  into  the  system:  Not  for 
what  it  means  in  terms  of  those  indi- 
viduals, but  for  what  it  means  to  the 
well-being  of  our  air  traffic  control 
system  in  this  country. 

We  must  be  acting  on  the  basis  of 
what  our  air  traffic  control  systems 
needs  today.  If  safety  is  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  bringing  back  some  of  these 
people,  are  we  to  prohibit  this  because 
we  feel  these  people  have  not  paid  the 
proper  price  for  striking?  Are  we  going 
to  give  greater  importance  to  ensuring 
more  punishment  for  strikers  or  great- 
er sensitivity  to  some  unknown  factors 
such  as  how  labor  issues  might  be  af- 
fected or  how  the  administration 
might  look  than  we  are  to  safety? 

The  crisis  in  our  air  traffic  control 
system  is  great  enough  today  that  all 
other  aspects  of  controller  rehiring  are 
secondary  to  increasing  safety.  It  is  a 
disservice  to  the  American  flying 
public  to  do  otherwise. 

Experience  is  a  key  factor  in  the 
ability  to  handle  air  traffic,  and  can  be 
particularly  critical  in  pressure  situa- 
tions. Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
new  controllers  are  not  capable,  dedi- 
cated professionals.  They  are.  Yet  to 
consistently  make  good  decisions 
under  trying  conditions— such  as 
heavy  traffic,  bad  weather,  and  equip- 
ment failures— takes  years  of  experi- 
ence and  exposure  to  these  conditions. 
We  have  already  lost  many  of  the  ex- 
perienced controllers  who  did  not 
strike.  Of  the  3.400  fully  qualified  con- 
trollers who  stayed  on.  870  have  al- 
ready left  the  system  as  of  this  Janu- 
ary. 

The  pUots  are  a  body  of  people  who 
have  a  real  stake  in  a  safe  air  traffic 
control  system  for  obvious  reasons.  A 
pilot  representative  told  a  House  sub- 
committee last  month:  "We  have  been 
convinced  for  some  time  that  the 
system  is  not  as  'healthy'  as  the  FAA 
would  like  us  to  believe.  Many  ATC  fa- 
cilities have  not  recovered  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  strike  in  terms  of  control- 
ler staffing  retirements."  He  went  on 
to  state:  "Lack  of  experience  is  evident 
in  radio  communications,  radar  vector- 
ing practices,  and  provision  of  timely 
services."  The  pilots  are  in  full  agree- 
ment with  my  amendment. 

Bringing  back  1,000  controllers  over 
the  next  2  years  will  provide  relatively 
quick  relief  to  the  current  controller 
force  and  can  be  implemented  smooth- 
ly. 

Rehired  controllers  would  not  take 
nearly   as   long   to   retrain   as   some 


claim,  particularly  if  they  return  to 
their  former  duty  stations.  These  re- 
hired controllers  will  not  cause  prob- 
lems with  existing  controllers.  Two  or 
3  years  ago,  this  might  have  been  true, 
yet  now  the  great  majority  of  those 
working  controllers  are  so  overbur- 
dened—talking about  the  enroute  cen- 
ters now— and  have  been  for  so  long 
that  they  would  welcome  the  relief. 
We  should  remember  that  over  550 
dismissed  controllers  have  already 
been  reinstated  through  the  appeals 
process  with  little  morale  problem  and 
expeditious  training. 

I  have  verified  these  points  through 
my  own  survey  of  over  50  reinstated 
controllers  and  found  that  the  average 
retraining  period  was  about  2  months 
and  that  they  easily  fit  back  into  the 
work  force  with  their  former  col- 
leagues. 

If  anyone  thinks  the  provision  al- 
ready in  the  bill,  simply  allowing  the 
controllers  to  be  rehired,  the  permis- 
sive language  in  the  committee  bill;  is 
sufficient,  and  that  the  administration 
might  rehire  based  on  this  language,  I 
can  assure  you  that  is  not  the  case.  I 
can  show  you  a  number  of  letters  sent 
to  me  from  both  Secretary  Dole  and 
Admiral  Engen  stating  that  the  ad- 
ministration's position  is  firm,  and  re- 
hiring is  not  being  considered.  That  is 
why  I  am  here  today.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  President  on 
this  matter  last  November,  signed  by 
78  other  Members,  received  a  nonsub- 
stantive, perfunctory  reply  from  the 
White  House  and  was  referred  to  Sec- 
retary Dole.  In  short,  the  language 
currently  in  the  bill  will  provide  no 
real  relief.  I  cannot  emphasize  this 
point  too  strongly. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  illustrate  graphically  where  our 
air  traffic  control  system  stands  in 
terms  of  experience  and  how  danger- 
ously close  we  are  to  tragedies  in  our 
skies. 

This  first  graph  shows  the  composi- 
tion of  the  controller  work  force 
before  the  strike  and  as  of  June  30 
this  year: 

Fewer  FPL's; 

Two  to  three  years  training  for 
FPL's  versus  4  to  5  years  before;  and 

ATA's  included. 

The  second  chart  shows  the  ever- 
rising  rate  of  near-midair  collisions  in 
our  skies. 

758  last  year;  175  termed  critical; 

Definition  of  critical. 

The  rising  number  of  near-midair 
collisions  are  a  clear  call  for  action  on 
Congress'  part.  The  FAA  will  not  pro- 
vide solutions  because  it  does  not  even 
acknowledge  the  problems. 

With  rising  numbers  of  near-midair 
collisions,  we  can  only  reach  a  point 
where  actual  collisions  do  occur.  Then 
I  am  sure  we  will  have  no  problem  en- 
acting relief  measures,  such  as  the 
amendment  now  before  us.  But  this  is 
the  challenge  we  face  today.  Will  we 


see  the  crisis  in  our  air  traffic  control 
system?  Will  we  give  safety  the  para- 
mount priority  it  demands?  And  will 
we  provide  relief  before  tragedies 
occur? 

My  colleagues.  I  sincerely  ask  for 
your  support  of  my  amendment. 

D  1725 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Members  would 
look  with  me  at  this  chart,  it  is  la- 
beled, "Air  Traffic  Control  Work 
Force,"  and  by  the  way,  this  is  the 
FAA's  figures  revised  right  up  to  cur- 
rently. Now,  take  a  look  at  what  we 
have  done. 

Before  the  strike,  this  is  what  we 
had:  13.205  full  performance  level  con- 
trollers. 

Developmental  controllers:  3,039. 

Today,  full  performance  level  is 
9,107,  and 

Developmental  controllers  level  is 
3.609. 

And  look  at  what  they  have  done  on 
top,  as  shown  in  green:  1,465  air  traffic 
assistants. 

Do  you  know  what  they  are?  They 
are  people  doing  clerks'  jobs.  They  are 
not  controllers.  They  never  went  to 
the  Academy  and  probably  they  never 
will. 

Now,  understand,  you  cannot  com- 
pare this  controller  (1981)  to  that  con- 
troller (1986).  The  controller  before 
the  strike  took  4  to  5  years  in  training 
before  they  became  an  FPL.  Today,  it 
takes  2  to  3  years.  That  experience 
level  is  different,  so  you  cannot  really 
compare. 

There  are  4,000  less,  my  friends,  in 
the  face  of  increasing  traffic  volumes. 

Would  you  please  in  the  time  re- 
maining take  a  look  at  the  near  midair 
collisions. 

Pilot  reports:  In  1983  there  were  475. 

In  1984,  589,  a  record  broken. 

By  1985,  758. 

But  more  importantly,  take  a  look  at 
the  ones  in  red,  critical. 

Let  me  first  tell  you  what  the  FAA 
says  critical  near  midair  collisions 
mean.  It  is  "where  collision  avoidance 
was  due  to  chance,  rather  than  any 
action  taken  by  either  pilot,  less  than 
100  feet  of  aircraft  separation  would 
be  considered  critical." 

There  were  97  in  1983. 

There  were  127  in  1984. 

There  were  175  in  1985.  Chance  sep- 
arated those  two  planes,  not  any 
avoidance. 

We  are  lucky,  my  friends,  we  are 
lucky.  If  we  do  not  move  ahead  and  we 
do  not  do  what  we  have  to  do  here 
today,  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
stand  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

I  think  we  have  waited  long  enough. 
After  5  years  we  have  waited  long 
enough  for  the  FAA  to  restore  our  Na- 
tion's air  traffic  control  system  to  a 
safe  and  full  and  efficient  capability. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  are  going 
to  come  up.  Mr.  Chairman,  regarding 
some  of  the  problems  that  are  going  to 
be  articulated  today,  are  these.  I 
would  like  to  know,  if  I  could  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  we  are  going  to  hear  that 
there  is  going  to  be  some  resentment 
from  those  who  stayed  on  the  job 
some  years  back  against  those  who 
might  be  rehired. 

In  the  gentleman's  experience, 
through  his  Interest  in  this  particular 
subject,  would  that  occur? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Let  me  be  honest 
here.  If  you  talk  to  those  at  the  tower 
facilities,  they  are  going  to  tell  you 
they  are  opposed  to  this.  They  will  tell 
you  they  are  opposed  to  it,  because 
they  are  pretty  well  fully  staffed  in 
the  tower  facilities. 

The  need  is  most  acute  at  seven  or 
eight  en  route  centers,  about  35  to  40 
percent  of  our  airspace  in  this  coun- 
try, the  en  route  centers  where  they 
are  seriously  understaffed.  There  you 
get  a  different  story.  They  are  working 
6  days  a  week  without  overtime,  like 
the  New  York  Center.  For  5  years 
now.  a  recent  study  showed  they  will 
be  doing  the  same  thing  for  at  least  5 
more  years.  They  need  relief. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  going  to  be  an  argument  that 
we  should  not  hire  back  these  people 
who  were  on  strike  for  any  reason  at 
aU. 

Is  it  not  true  that  550  controllers  are 
already  back? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Is  it  not  true  that 
some  of  the  controllers  who  went  on 
strike  are  presently  military  control- 
lers in  our  military? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
yes. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  some  of  those  who  struck  are 
back  in  other  Government  jobs? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  The  irony  of  this 
whole  thing  is  that  there  are  people 
working  for  the  military  as  air  control- 
lers handing  off  planes  to  FAA  con- 
trollers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  had 
that  plane  crash  in  Gander,  New- 
foundland, and  the  President  flew  out 
to  Fort  Campbell,  KY,  when  he  was 
landing  they  wanted  the  best  control- 
lers they  had  available  there.  It  was 
ironic  to  find  that  almost  every  one  of 
those  who  were  called  to  duty  that 
night  were  former  PATCO  people  who 
had  been  fired. 


Mr.  McGRATH.  In  1981.  Adminis- 
trator Helms  said  it  would  take  just 
about  a  year  or  so  to  get  the  system 
back  to  100  percent  of  its  capability 
and  they  would  be  able  to  handle  all 
the  problems  through  their  education 
sector  in  Oklahoma  City.  Has  that  in 
fact  happened? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  My  recollection  is 
that  Administrator  Helms  said  that  it 
would  take  2'/i  years  and  the  system 
would  be  rebuilt  to  its  fuU  strength. 
We  are  now  5  years,  twice  that 
amount,  and  we  are  hardly  at  full 
strength.  We  are  losing  experienced 
people. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  great  merit  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  timeliness  of  his  amendment. 

In  the  Criminal  Justice  Committee 
of  the  Judiciary  Conunittee,  we  have 
had  testimony  about  the  increasing 
dangers  of  air  traffic.  We  have  accord- 
ingly had  to  raise  the  criminal  penal- 
ties because  some  of  the  airlines  are 
falsifying  the  data  submitted  to  the 
FAA  and  we  find  that  we  are  in  a 
much  more  dangerous  condition  in  the 
air  than  I  have  kown  before  and  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  speaks  very  directly  to  cor- 
recting that  problem  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement  and  on  the  amendment  that 
he  offers.  It  is  filled  with  wisdom  and 
is  absolutely  essential  to  provide  great 
safety  for  the  American  public. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Molinari  amendment,  to  permit 
the  reappointment  of  some  of  those 
air  traffic  controllers  who  were  fired 
because  of  their  participation  in  the 
1981  PATCO  strike.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  pledged  last  Septem- 
ber that  the  FAA  would  hire  1,000  new 
controllers  during  fiscal  1986  and  1987. 
The  Molinari  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  1,000  new  air  controllers  be 
hired  from  among  the  fired  controllers 
in  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

On  March  6.  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  released  a  report  entitled 
"Aviation  Safety:  Serious  Problems 
Concerning  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
System."  Two  of  its  conclusions  were: 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
does  not  have  as  many  fully  qualified. 


experienced  controllers  at  major  air 
traffic  control  facilities  as  managers, 
supervisors,  and  controllers  believe  are 
needed  sind  as  are  called  for  by  FAA's 
standards  and  goals.  Also:  Controllers 
at  major  facilities  are  being  stretched 
too  thin  and  over  time,  the  situation 
could  impair  their  ability  to  continue 
to  maintain  the  proper  margin  of 
safety. 

On  May  2.  DOT'S  inspector  general 
released  a  review  of  air  traffic  control 
statistics  which  reported  that  the  air 
traffic  control  system  is  operated  with 
fewer  controllers  overall  and  less  full 
performance-level  controllers  than 
before  the  strike,  while  traffic  has  re- 
turned to  prestrike  levels.  The  IG 
report  casts  doubt  on  whether  the 
FAA  will  meet  its  hiring  goals. 

On  May  14.  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  reported  that 
more  than  a  dozen  measures  should  be 
undertaken  to  reduce  the  potential 
danger  of  aircraft  collisions.  These 
steps  included  improved  training  for 
tower  controllers  and  better  control 
tower  supervision  and  coordination. 
On  May  28,  after  a  near  collision  at 
Chicago's  O'Hare  Airport,  the  Safety 
Board  urged  the  immediate  assign- 
ment of  two  extra  tower  controllers 
whenever  intersecting  runways  are  in 
use. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  no  one  ques- 
tions the  skill,  dedication,  and  hard 
work  of  the  present  controller  force. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  present 
controllers,  spread  thin  as  they  are. 
that  we  have  not  had  more  catastro- 
phes. But  these  reports  confirm  that 
we  do  not  have  enough  controllers  and 
therefore  we  must  determine  the  best 
and  fastest  way  to  supplement  that 
force  with  additional  talent. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  fast- 
est way  to  place  additional  skilled  con- 
trollers on  the  job  would  be  to  hire 
from  among  those  who  were  fired  in 
1981.  Many  of  them  have  maintained 
their  skills  by  serving  as  controllers 
for  the  Defense  Department  or  in 
foreign  countries.  Over  500  fired  con- 
trollers have  been  able  to  return  to  po- 
sitions in  the  FAA,  after  successful 
appeals  to  the  courts  and  the  Merits 
Systems  Protection  Board.  A  group 
representing  the  fired  controllers  tells 
me  that,  for  those  500.  the  average 
time  needed  to  recertify  has  been  3 
months,  and  that  the  average  washout 
rate  has  been  less  than  1  percent. 

I  commend  Congressman  Molinari 
for  offering  Congress  the  opportunity 
to  help  address  the  dwindling  margin 
of  safety  in  the  skies,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  his  amendment. 

D  1740 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  section  332  of  the 
committee  bill  states  that  air  traffic 
controllers  who  were  fired  as  a  result 
of  the  1981  strike  shall  not,  as  a  class, 
be  barred  from  reemployment  as  air 
traffic  controllers.  It  permits  these  in- 
dividuals, on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to  be 
reemployed  by  the  PAA.  We  believe 
this  provision  provides  adequate  op- 
portunity for  the  PAA  to  reinstate 
these  former  controllers  if  the  safety 
of  the  air  traffic  control  system  re- 
quires their  reemployment. 

The  language  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Molin- 
ARi]  would  require  the  reemployment 
of  these  individuals  who  violated  the 
law  and  struck  against  the  Federal 
Government.  I  believe  this  would  be 
unwise  and  could  disrupt  the  current 
controller  work  force. 

Any  striking  controller  coming  back 
to  work  now  would  have  been  away 
from  air  traffic  control  duties  for  ap- 
proximately 5  years.  While  it  took  an 
average  of  5  months  to  recertify  as  full 
performance-level  controllers  those  in- 
dividuals reinstated  as  a  result  of  the 
appeals  process,  these  controllers,  on 
the  average,  had  only  been  away  from 
control  work  for  20  months.  For  some- 
one who  has  been  away  from  air  traf- 
fic control  work  for  three  times  as 
long— 60  months— retraining  could 
take  2  years. 

Although  we  have  not  surveyed  the 
air  traffic  controller  work  force,  we 
have  been  told  by  FAA  and  DOT  wit- 
nesses that  the  majority  of  the  cur- 
rent work  force  opposes  reinstatement 
of  the  striking  controllers.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation testified: 

•  •  •  the  Secretary.  Admiral  Engen,  and  1 
have  all  personally  been  out  visiting  with 
controllers  in  recent  months,  talking  with 
them  without  their  line  management  In  the 
room,  talking  sometimes  separately  to  their 
immediate  first  level  management,  the  im- 
mediate supervisors,  who  are  often  In  con- 
trol rooms  themselves,  as  you  know.  The 
overwhelming  sentiment  that  the  three  of 
us  have  encountered  in  talking  to  these 
people  is  that  we  would  have  very  severe  ad- 
verse reaction  from  many,  many  of  the 
people  who  are  controllers  today,  if  we 
brought  those  strikers  back.  That  Is  a  safety 
issue. 

That  is  a  serious  safety  Issue,  because  If 
you  don't  have  the  most  harmonious  work 
relationship  possible  between  controllers, 
you  have  a  problem. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
equate  those  who  may  be  reinstated 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  with  those 
who  have  returned  to  work  following 
an  appeals  process.  Those  who  have 
returned  as  a  result  of  an  appeal  have 
done  so  because  the  action  taken 
against  them  was  determined  to  be  in- 
appropriate. That  would  not  be  true  of 
anyone  reinstated  under  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  received  re- 
peated assurances  from  Admiral 
Engen  and  Secretary  Dole  that  the  air 


traffic  control  system  is  operating 
safely  and  efficiently.  I  believe,  if  the 
safety  of  the  system  is  threatened,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  will  use 
the  conamittee  language  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  maintain  aviation  safety. 
There  is  no  need  to  force  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  reinstate  in- 
dividuals who  struck  against  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  to  mandate  the  rehiring  of 
500  outlaw  air  traffic  controllers  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988.  The 
Air  Transportation  System  of  this 
country  is  a  safe  one  and  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  that  improvements  can  be 
made.  However,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  do  more  harm  than 
good  and  is  the  wrong  way  to  enhance 
the  safety  of  the  system. 

Back  in  1981,  these  striking  control- 
lers, who  had  signed  an  oath  not  to 
strike,  broke  that  oath  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  action  was  in  direct 
violation  of  5  U.S.C.  7311  which  says 
that  a  person  may  not  accept  or  hold  a 
Government  Job  if  he  participates  in  a 
strike  or  asserts  the  right  to  strike. 
Notwithstanding  this  illegal  action, 
the  President  did  not  immediately  fire 
the  strikers  but  gave  them  the  oppor- 
timity  to  return  to  work  which  most 
chose  not  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  mandate  the  re- 
hiring of  these  strikers  we  can  expect 
a  disruption  of  the  air  traffic  control 
work  force.  Numerous  air  traffic  con- 
trollers including  pre-  and  post-strike 
employees  have  voiced  strenuous  op- 
position against  rehiring  the  strikers. 
These  employees  have  made  great  per- 
sonal sacrifices  by  putting  in  long 
hours  and  giving  up  vacations  to  keep 
the  system  going.  Certainly,  they  do 
not  deserve  to  have  their  morale  ad- 
versely affected  and  we  should  not 
break  faith  with  them  by  putting  the 
illegal  strikers  back  on  the  Job.  Loyal- 
ty, reliability,  and  dependability  of 
employees  constitute  critical  at- 
tributes for  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
System.  The  outlaws  demonstrated  a 
lack  of  these  attributes  when  they 
walked  off  the  job. 

Furthermore,  if  we  enact  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  some  controllers 
now  on  the  Job  would  imdoubtedly 
retire  and  our  efforts  here  would  end 
up  compounding  the  problem. 

It  is  argued  that  the  strikers  can  be 
retrained  in  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 
Not  true.  Since  the  strike  almost  5 
years  ago,  the  air  traffic  control 
system  has  acquired  new  equipment, 
new  technology,  and  new  procedures. 
Most  of  the  en  route  facilities  have  un- 
dergone extensive  airspace  reconfigur- 
ations which  have  greatly  changed  all 
or  part  of  the  procedures  within  them. 


Even  if  an  individual  was  rehired  at 
the  facility  from  which  he  was  fired, 
he  would  be  required  to  certify  on  es- 
sentially new  positions  of  operations. 
This  certainly  adds  time  to  the  qualifi- 
cation process. 

According  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  1  to  2  years  could  be 
required  to  retrain  a  controller  at  a  fa- 
cility from  which  he  was  fired.  It 
would  be  2  to  3  years  if  they  were  re- 
hired at  a  different  facility.  This  is 
about  the  same  as  for  a  newly  hired 
controller.  You  simply  cannot  say  that 
a  person  away  from  a  highly  technical 
and  sophisticated  job  for  5  years  can 
reappear  and  take  over  as  a  fully 
qualified  worker  in  a  short  period  of 
time. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  is  committed  to 
hiring  an  additional  1,000  controllers 
within  2  years.  So  far.  the  administra- 
tion Is  on  schedule  and  will  have  in 
excess  of  14.480  controllers  by  the  end 
of  1986.  This  is  over  the  previous  level 
of  approximately  14,000  and  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1987,  DOT  plans  to 
have  on  board  an  additional  827  con- 
trollers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rehiring  fired  con- 
trollers and  recertifying  them  takes 
time.  It  cannot  be  done  overnight  and 
therefore  is  not  a  solution  to  bringing 
additional  controllers  into  the  work 
force.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  dealing  with  the  problem  in  an 
appropriate  manner  and  we  need  not 
create  a  multitude  of  legal  and  morale 
problems  by  calling  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  outlaw  former  controllers  who 
participated  in  an  illegal  strike.  To 
rehire  the  strikers  would  break  a 
moral  commitment  with  the  law  abid- 
ing loyal  controllers  who  honored 
their  oath  not  to  strike  in  the  face  of 
severe  harassment  and  abuse  by  dis- 
loyal employees.  The  strikers  have 
openly  used  the  Air  Traffic  Control 
System  as  a  weapon  to  obtain  their 
personal  goals.  We  should  not  put 
these  outlaws  back  in  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  air  traffic  control 
system  they  previously  abused. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

D  1750 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarlts. 
I  think  the  reasoning  of  the  gentle- 
man is  right  on.  It  would  be  a  breaking 
of  faith  with  those  who  stayed  on. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Molinari  to  the 
Transportation  appropriations  bill  for 
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fiscal  year  1987  which  would  mandate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
rehire  a  minimum  of  1.000  of  the  fired 
air  traffic  controllers.  The  proposal 
has  already  been  considered  and  re- 
jected by  the  other  body,  the  Appro- 
priations Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment. 

A  clear  and  simple  case  can  be  made 
for  rejecting  this  amendment  before 
us  today.  Federal  law  prohibits  strikes 
by  Federal  employees  and  all  air  traf- 
fic controllers  must  take  an  oath  de- 
claring that  they  will  not  strike 
against  the  Government.  Passage  of 
this  amendment  would  say  that  the 
President's  actions  were  wrong  and  it 
would  give  Federal  imions  a  powerful 
argument  when  trying  to  persuade  its 
members  to  strike  illegally  in  the 
future.  The  right  to  fire  illegal  strikers 
must  not  be  compromised.  Further- 
more, I  am  concerned  that  this  amend- 
ment would  cause  severe  moral  prob- 
lems if  fired  strikers  were  to  return  to 
work  next  to  FAA  personnel  who 
stayed  on  the  job  long  hours  in  the 
face  of  severe  harassment  and  who 
now  hold  many  of  the  supervisory  po- 
sitions. The  two  unions  who  are  trying 
to  organize  the  air  traffic  controllers 
have  not  publicly  endorsed  the  rehire 
effort  because  of  their  fear  of  antago- 
nizing the  people  in  the  towers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  working  hard  to 
obtain  substantial  growth  in  the  air 
traffic  work  force  without  compromis- 
ing safety.  Because  former  controllers 
have  not  controlled  traffic  in  nearly  5 
years,  costly  retraining  would  be  re- 
quired. In  addition,  the  fired  control- 
lers have  accumulated  years  of  Feder- 
al service,  which  would  allow  earlier 
retirement  than  new  trainees,  thereby 
reducing  the  time  over  which  the 
training  costs  can  be  amortized  and 
leading  to  new  training  costs  sooner. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  a  similar  amendment 
was  already  rejected  by  the  other 
body,  is  opposed  by  the  administration 
and  the  Supreme  Court  recently  de- 
clined to  reverse  action  taken  against 
the  strikers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  would  be  surprised  how 
many  of  the  present  controllers  would 
take  early-out  if  you  brought  these 
folks  back. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  us 
was  debated  at  length  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation,  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  There  was  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
Patco  controllers  should  be  rehired.  I 
have  the  highest  regard  and  respect 
for  my  subconmiittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman] 
and  I  regret  that  I  disagree  with  his 


conclusion  as  to  the  Molinari  amend- 
ment. 

There  was  no  dispute  in  our  subcom- 
mittee about  the  critical  need  In  this 
Nation  for  more  air  traffic  controllers. 
With  the  controller  ranks  decimated 
by  the  1981  mass  firings  and  the  In- 
creased flight  traffic  resulting  from 
deregulation,  the  need  Is  absolutely 
critical. 

It  is  time  for  the  administration  to 
put  their  strident  opposition  to  the 
Patco  controllers  aside.  It  will  be  no 
consolation  to  the  families  of  those 
who  may  be  Injured  or  killed  In  an  air 
crash  due  to  controller  error  to  be  told 
that  the  administration  had  stood 
firm  in  its  opposition  to  the  Patco  re- 
hlrlngs. 

Our  responsibility  Is  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  travel  by  air  and 
our  responsibility  in  Congress  is  to 
guarantee  the  safest  possible  air 
travel.  The  Molinari  amendment  is  a 
sensible  move  toward  making  air 
travel  safer  In  America. 

I  support  it; 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  on  the  side  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]  in  this 
debate.  I  feel  It  Is  important  to  think 
back  to  why  these  air  traffic  control- 
lers struck  5  long  years  ago.  One,  be- 
cause they  felt  working  conditions 
were  Inadequate.  Two.  because  they 
felt  they  were  understaffed.  Three,  be- 
cause they  felt  the  skies  were  just  not 
safe  enough. 

Now.  today,  what  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  find?  What 
does  Mrs.  Dole  tell  us?  One,  working 
conditions  are  Inadequate.  Two,  there 
is  understafflng.  Three,  the  skies  are 
not  safe. 

So  the  strikers  who  were  fired  for 
speaking  the  truth,  we  have  proved 
that  they  are  right. 

It  makes  sense  to  hire  back  these 
controllers.  We  need  them  because  we 
need  safe  skies.  In  this  world  where 
right  and  wrong  are  often  blurred,  this 
Is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
Mr.  MoLiNARi's  efforts  to  allow  very 
badly  needed  Improvement  to  our  Na- 
tion's air  traffic  control  system.  While 
there  Is  still  disagreement  in  the  Con- 
gress over  whether  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers were  treated  fairly  some  5 
years  ago,  I  hope  we  can  recognize 
that  those  who  were  punished  have 
been  punished  enough,  and  to  go  fur- 
ther would  be  urmecessarily  spiteful 
and   punitive.   The   suffering   experi- 


enced by  those  who  lost  their  jobs  and 
the  suffering  of  their  families  has 
surely  by  this  time  taught  everyone  a 
lesson— and  It  Is  now  Important  that 
we  take  immediate  action  to  send  rein- 
forcements to  a  system  that  Is  over- 
worked, understaffed,  undertralned 
and  virtually  living  on  borrowed  time 
Insofar  as  air  safety  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  In  our 
House  who  find  It  necessary  to  remain 
punitive,  let  me  implore  them  not  to 
pimish  the  wrong  people.  Indeed,  if  we 
refuse  to  allow  hundreds  of  qualified, 
competent  controllers  to  return  to 
work  we  will  run  the  risk  of  punishing 
Irmocent  travelers  who  depend  on  the 
air  traffic  system  for  their  safety. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tfiank 
my  friend  Mr.  [Xirbin  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Molin- 
ari amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  very  important 
items  in  this  bill  concerning  Immediate  air 
safety  needs. 

In  1981,  5  short  years  ago,  we  had  over 
16,000  air  traffic  controllers.  Today  we  have 
13,000  air  traffic  controllers  with  a  25-percent 
Increase  in  traffic.  That,  my  friends,  is  not 
good  safety.  We  must  help  FAA  with  this 
problem.  They  need  help. 

Second,  13  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the 
Investigations  and  Oversight  Sut>committee  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Commit- 
tee, I  asked  the  then  FAA  Administrator  Mr. 
Kee,  "How  are  you  progressing  on  ttie  colli- 
sion avoidance  device  research"?  He  an- 
swered, "Just  around  the  corner."  Thirteen 
years  later  I  asked  the  present  Administrator 
Admiral  Engen,  "How  are  you  coming  on  your 
research  on  collision  avoidance  system  known 
as  TCAS  11"?  He  said,  "Just  around  the 
comer."  Sounds  familiar  doesn't  it.  I  want  to 
commend  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Lehman,  and  the  members  of  his  committee 
for  funding  TCAS  II  for  $4  million-plus  and 
TCAS  III  for  $3  million  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  strongly  urge 
FAA  to  get  on  with  the  deployment  of  TCAS  II 
and  research  and  deployment  of  TCAS  III  as 
soon  as  possible. 

This  effort  coupled  with  another  1 ,000  con- 
trollers will  bring  safer  skies  and  certainly 
speed  up  the  delays  now  being  experienced 
at  St.  Louis,  O'Hare  Field  in  Chicago,  Wash- 
ington National,  and  other  congested  airports 
around  the  country.  I  also  call  upon  FAA  to 
reopen  our  airport  control  tower  at  the  Wil- 
liamson County,  IL,  airport.  We  have  three 
scheduled  airlines  operating  out  of  Williamson 
County.  This  is  an  acckJent  waiting  to  happen. 
Admiral  Engen  promised  Senator  Simon  arKJ 
me  in  writing  last  year  that  he  would  reopen 
our  tower.  He  has  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  allowed 
$6.9  million  over  the  budget  request  for  traffic 
controllers.  I  now  call  upon  FAA  to  reactivate 
the  Williamson  County  tower  on  October  1, 
the  beginning  of  tf>e  new  fiscal  year,  now  that 
they  will  have  the  funding.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ipove  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  , 

My  colleagxies,  let  us  understand 
where  we  are.  The  bill  that  is  before 
you  includes  language  stating  that  the 
terminated  controllers  shall  not,  as  a 
class,  be  considered  unsuitable  for  re- 
instatement. In  other  words,  it  re- 
moves any  prohibition  against  rehiring 
the  terminated  controllers  where  that 
is  appropriate. 

What  the  Molinari  amendment 
would  do  is  force  the  hiring  of  1,000  of 
the  terminated  contfollers.  Force 
them.  First,  I  ask  you,  how  would  you 
feel  if  you  were  one  of  the  newly  hired 
controllers,  trained,  doing  a  good  job, 
and  someone  suddenly  then  comes  in 
above  you  in  seniority  with  more  expe- 
rience? 

How  would  you  feel?  How  would 
that  be  for  your  morale?  Would  that 
make  the  skies  safer?  I  really  do  not 
think  so. 

There  was  a  Roper  survey  shortly 
after  the  strike  occurred  that  was 
taken  that  indicated  that  the  control- 
lers should  not  be  rehired  under  any 
circumstances.  We  are  saying  that  you 
can  rehire  them,  but  only  where  that 
is  appropriate  and  where  the  depart- 
ment feels  that  they  would  fit.  We 
want  to  enhance  safety,  not  be  a  detri- 
ment. 

Second,  remember  that  any  control- 
lers who  are  rehired  have  to  be  re- 
trained. They  cannot  be  put  right  back 
on  the  job.  They  have  to  be  retrained 
and  because  they  are  older,  they  are 
going  to  be  the  first  to  retire.  Hence 
we  are  not,  in  the  long  run,  building  a 
younger  controller  system;  we  are 
building  an  older  controller  system 
which  is  likely  to  retire  sooner  and 
cause  increased  costs  of  making  more 
new  controllers  be  trained. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  the  selective  process  in 
trying  to  hire  1,000  of  the  terminated 
controllers  has  got  to  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  administer. 
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How  do  you  determine  whom  you 
are  going  to  hire  and  whom  you  are 
not  going  to  hire  if  you  are  in  the  De- 
partment? How  do  you  make  a  selec- 
tion among  people  in  identical  catego- 
ries, to  hire  this  1,000  controllers  that 
would  be  foisted  upon  the  FAA? 

The  Secretary  is  hiring  500  addition- 
al controllers  in  1986,  and  another  500 
controllers  in  1987.  The  Department  is 
moving  ahead  to  increase  the  numbers 
of  controllers.  This  amendment  will 
set  back  that  effort  and  safety  in  the 
skies. 

It  is  very  important,  I  think,  my  col- 
leagues, that  this  amendment  be  de- 
feated so  that  we  can  continue  to 
move  forward  in  air  safety  that  is  so 
important  to  all  of  us. 


Mr.  MOUNARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  commit- 
tee print  and  the  fact  that  it  contains 
language  granting  permission  to  the 
FAA  to  rehire  them  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  if  they  so  desire;  if  it  is  appropri- 
ate, I  think  the  gentleman's  language 
was. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  indica- 
tion that  FAA  or  DOT  or  anybody  in 
the  administration  is  giving  serious 
thought  to  the  proposal?  What  does 
that  mean,  that  language,  if  there  is 
no  plan  or  thought  or  idea  of  imple- 
menting it? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Some  500  control- 
lers, as  you  know,  have  been  hired, 
who  were  terminated 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  That  was  through 
the  appeals  process. 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Through  the  proc- 
ess of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment; they  were  hired  and  they  are 
back  at  work 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  if  I  may  just  clarify 
that. 

They  are  not  there  through  the  gra- 
ciousness  of  FAA's  heart.  They  were 
there  through  the  legal  rights  that 
this  country  gave  them.  They  went 
through  the  appeals  process  and  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  is  how  they  got  back. 
Not  because  FAA  said,  "You're  nice 
people,  come  on  back,  you're  going  to 
make  great  controllers." 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Where  there  are 
appropriate  circumstances,  the  FAA 
and  the  Department  might  well  hire 
controllers  back  where  they  are 
needed  and  where  they  feel  they 
would  fit  in  and  not  create  a  problem. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
former  member  of  that  committee  at 
that  time,  let  me  tell  you  we  put  in  the 
appeals  process  for  a  reason.  The 
reason  was  that  we  could  take  those 
controllers  who  wanted  to  appeal  their 
case,  those  that  were  threatened  and 
cajoled,  and  their  lives  were  threat- 
ened and  those  of  their  families  were 
threatened,  and  let  those  people  who 
were  forced  out,  and  forced  to  be  strik- 
ers, to  let  them  come  back  through 
the  appeals  process  and  be  hired.  That 
is  exactly  why  we  set  the  system  up 
that  way,  and  that  is  why  we  did 
rehire  500  of  them. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Molihari). 


The  amendment  now  before  us  seeks 
to  go  around  the  very  clear  and  very 
direct  provisions  of  section  7311  of 
title  V  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  do  not  allow  an  individual  who 
has  participated  in  a  strike  from  ac- 
cepting or  holding  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment position. 

As  recently  as  June  23  of  this  year, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  these 
provisions  when  the  Court  refused  to 
reverse  the  actions  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent following  the  Patco  strike. 

Now  in  contrast  with  the  Molinari 
amendment,  the  language  that  was 
presented  by  our  colleague  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Cars]  contained  in 
H.R.  5205,  would  give  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator  the  flexibility 
needed  to  benefit  from  the  experience 
of  the  fired  air  traffic  controllers,  by 
allowing  the  FAA  to  carefully  and  se- 
lectively rehire  former  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. 

The  appropriations  bill  would 
remove  the  automatic  prohibition  on 
rehiring  any  of  the  controllers  who 
struck  on  August  3,  1981,  by  simple 
reason  of  their  striking,  without  pre- 
judging how  many  of  the  former  air 
traffic  controllers  were  both  willing 
and  able  to  return  to  the  current 
ranks  of  air  traffic  controllers  by  set- 
ting an  arbitrary  limit,  H.R.  5205 
would  allow  the  FAA  to  select  those 
best  able  to  contribute  again,  by  main- 
taining the  safety  and  integrity  of  the 
airways  system. 

In  sum,  while  I  fully  recognize  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  I  am  unable  to  support  the 
amendment.  While  I  do  not  question 
his  commitment  to  aviation  safety,  I 
do  not  believe  that  his  amendment 
will  contribute  to  its  furtherance. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chair- 
man has  stated  my  sentiments  with 
great  eloquence,  and  the  gentleman  is 
indeed  one  of  the  experts  in  the  Con- 
gress on  aviation  and  aviation  safety. 

That  is  what  we  are  all  concerned 
about  here;  and  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]  is,  and 
those  who  are  going  to  support  his 
amendment  are  sincere  in  their  desire 
for  a  safer  aviation  system. 

I  happen  to  have  opposed  the  firing 
of  the  Patco  strikers.  There  are  indeed 
problems  with  FAA  staffing  levels 
today.  The  FAA  and  air  traffic  safety 
system  are  never  quite  as  safe  as  we 
really  want  them  to  be,  and  I  would 
suspect  that  even  under  more  perfect 
circumstances  we  would  be  here  criti- 
cizing the  FAA  for  not  doing  more  be- 
cause of  how  much  we  cherish  the 
care  that  they  devote  toward  safety  in 
the  air. 

We  all  have  a  desire  for  some  quick- 
ly fixes,  and  it  does  seem  that  it  is 
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fairly  common  sense  that  we  have 
these  air  traffic  controllers  who  were 
fired  and,  golly,  we  need  some  air  traf- 
fic controllers,  so  does  not  that  make  a 
match? 

Well,  indeed,  the  committee  consid- 
ered that  very  carefully,  and  with  con- 
sultation with  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mineta],  we  indeed  do 
think  it  makes  some  sense.  I  think 
where  we  are  disagreeing  today  is  over 
the  requirement  of  a  specific  number 
of  hires. 

Mr.  MoLiNARi's  amendment  would 
require  500  people  to  be  hired  in  each 
of  2  years.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  com- 
mittee of  Congress  has  held  any  exten- 
sive hearings  on  that  particular  point. 
Five  hundred?  Well,  that  is  a  good 
number,  but  what  about  450?  Or  how 
about  500?  Was  there  any  hearing 
record  developed  that  would  indicate 
that  there  are  indeed  500  people  out 
there  who,  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances that  we  can  assume  to  exist, 
might  be  available.  Might  we  not  be 
imposing  a  requirement  on  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  FAA?  A  requirement 
that  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
attain,  just  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
then  criticize  him  because  he  did  not 
hit  that  mark  later  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  a 
GAO  study,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is 
due  in  about  a  month  on  some  of  these 
points  and  which  might  shed  some 
light,  and  I  think  that  we  would  do 
well  to  hold  back  and  see  what  the 
GAO  has  to  say. 

Now  I  understand  that  there  are 
people  who  are  motivated  to  support 
Mr.  Molinari  on  the  grounds  that 
they  have  an  absolute  lack  of  faith  in 
this  administration  and  our  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  indeed  in  per- 
haps the  Administrator  of  the  FAA. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Carr  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mineta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  must 
say  that  in  conversations  I  have  had 
with  some  of  those  officials,  I  am  led 
to  a  similar  feeling;  that  maybe  they 
would  not,  under  the  permissive  lan- 
guage of  our  appropriations  bill,  hire 
any  of  these  controllers. 

It  is  a  difficult  situation  when  you 
force  somebody  to  hire  a  particular 
category  of  people  and  you  do  it  be- 
cause you  do  not  trust  them.  If  you 
have  that  kind  of  lack  of  trust  in  that 
administrative  authority,  it  seems  to 
me  that  lack  of  trust  has  then  to 
extend  to  whether  that  administrative 
authority  is  going  to  happily  integrate 
these  people  into  the  system.  Whether 
the  authority  itself,  never  mind  the 
workers  out  there,  but  whether  the 
authority  itself  is  not  going  to  hassle 
their  reintegration  and  delay  it,  and 
stall  and  a  whole  host  of  other  things. 


In  other  words,  I  understand  the  mo- 
tivation and  I  understand  the  sincerity 
with  which  the  500  quota  is  offered.  I 
simply  do  not  think  that  it  will  work;  I 
do  not  think  that  we  have  laid  the 
foundation  that  we  as  legislators  need 
to  lay  before  we  attempt  such  a  thing. 

The  committee  carefully  considered 
this,  and  vpith  consultation  with  our 
expert  on  aviation,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mineta],  we 
adopted  a  middle  course.  Mr.  Engen 
and  Mrs.  Dole  have  to  come  back  to  us 
for  reauthorizations  and  more  appro- 
priations. We  can  develop  this  record 
in  the  future,  and  if  their  answers  are 
not  satisfactory,  maybe  then  a  little 
bit  longer  from  now,  I  will  be  here  and 
I  will  be  supporting  a  quota-type  thing 
of  Mr.  MoLiNARi's  out  of  sheer  frustra- 
tion. 

I  have  not  reached  that  point  yet, 
and  I  wanted  to  hopefully  urge  people 
to  play  with  this  just  a  little  longer. 
We  do  have  all  safety  at  heart,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  vote  down 
the  Molinari  amendment. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Carr],  but  I 
would  like  to  take  everyone  back  to 
July  31,  1981,  3  days  before  the  strike 
occurred. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mineta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
holding  hearings  on  July  31  and  I 
asked  Mr.  Poll,  the  president  of  the 
PATCO  organization  at  that  time: 

"Mr.  Poll,  when's  the  last  time  that 
you  negotiated  in  good  faith  with  Mr. 
Helms?"  The  then-Administrator  of 
the  FAA.  He  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  met 
Mr.  Helms."  I  said: 

"Mr.  Poll,  are  you  not  the  president 
of  the  largest  employee  organization 
with  the  FAA?" 

"Yes,  I  am." 

At  that  point  I  recessed  those  hear- 
ings. I  then  called  Mr.  Helms  and  I 
said,  "Lynn,  I've  got  Mr.  Poll  before  us 
and  I  understand  from  his  response 
that  he's  never  met  you.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  largest  employee  or- 
ganization." 
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And  so  we  went  into  a  dialog  about 
the  possibility  of  his  having  negotia- 
tions start  at  that  point.  He  said, 
"Well,  I  have  people  negotiating  with 
PATCO,  but  I  will  teU  you  what.  I 
really  cannot  do  that."  I  then  called 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Drew 
Lewis.  And  on  that  evening  on  the  31st 
of  July,  on  Friday,  Secretary  Lewis 
then  started  negotiating  with  PATCO 
all  day  Saturday,  all  day  Sunday,  and 
at  3  a.m.  on  Monday,  he  then  came  to 
terms  with  PATCO. 


Now  frankly  at  that  time  PATCO 
made  that  agreement,  and  then,  if  you 
will  recall.  Mr.  Poll  then  went  aroimd 
the  country  speaking  against  the  rati- 
fication of  that  agreement.  To  me  that 
was  bad-faith  negotiating.  You  cannot 
go  ahead  and  negotiate  an  agreement 
and  then  go  around  the  country  speak- 
ing against  what  you  just  got  through 
signing  as  an  agreement.  And  to  me 
the  law  is  still  inviolate  in  the  sense 
that  that  section  7311  of  title  V  is 
there.  I  have  as  much  compassion  and 
feeling  for  the  workers  who  have  been 
fired  and  their  families.  But  the  law  is 
specific,  and  the  law  was  upheld  as  re- 
cently as  the  23d  of  June  of  this  year 
and  I  believe,  as  our  colleague  from 
Michigan  has  indicated,  Mr.  Carr,  and 
our  colleague  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  and 
its  ranking  Republican  have  indicated. 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  leave  those 
provisions  in  law  as  they  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mineta]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Mineta  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  my  fine  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
trade  with  the  gentleman  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard.  He  knows 
there  is  no  one  I  respect  more  than 
him  in  this  body.  I  am  not  going  to 
trade  the  bitterness  of  5  years  with 
him  because  I  was  on  the  other  side  of 
those  phone  conversations.  I  was 
called  at  home  by  the  Secretary  and 
Mr.  Poll  when  they  were  illegally  bar- 
gaining over  wages.  They  had  no  right 
to  be  bargaining.  And  that  contract 
that  you  are  talking  about  was  turned 
down  was  iUegal,  ab  initio.  They  had 
no  right.  We  set  wages  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for 
the  employees,  the  FAA  and  every- 
place else.  Nobody  had  any  right  to  be 
negotiating  wages  in  that  situation. 

It  was  handled  foolishly  and  stub- 
bornly. 

Now  the  reason  that  I  wanted  to 
take  this  from  the  gentleman's  time  is 
that  he  just  stated  the  law  wrong.  I 
know  he  would  not  intend  to  mislead 
the  House. 

There  is  no  statute  that  says  once 
having  gone  on  strike,  you  are  perma- 
nently barred  from  employment  with 
the  Federal  Government.  Indeed,  the 
statute  the  gentleman  quoted.  United 
States  Code,  title  V,  section  7311,  has 
never  ever  been  interpreted  to  bar  re- 
employment of  a  person  who  is  fired. 
It  requires  the  firing  of  a  person  who 
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participates  in  the  strike.  It  says  noth- 
ing about  barring  further  employ- 
ment. It  was  not  until  December  of 
1981  that  the  President  delivered  him- 
self of  a  special  message  in  which  he 
said  that  the  fired  air  traffic  control- 
lers were  imf  it  to  come  back  to  work 
for  the  FAA.  And  in  his  message  he 
specifically  said,  "However,  I  am  a 
humane  man;  they  can  come  back  to 
work  for  the  Grovemment  any  place 
they  want  as  long  as  they  don't  come 
back  to  the  job  for  which  they  are 
trained."  Now,  let  us  not  blame  the 
Congress  for  a  silly  law  that  would 
have  provided  a  lifetime  sentence  for 
going  on  strike.  Congress  never  passed 
such  a  law;  there  is  no  law,  there  has 
never  been  such  a  law. 

The  President,  unilaterally,  acted. 

The  language  that  is  in  the  gentle- 
man's bill  coming  from  Appropriations 
takes  care  of  the  bar.  The  language 
that  is  in  Mr.  Molimari's  amendment 
goes  the  next  step. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, when  he  was  negotiating  with 
them,  so  was  I.  The  attitude  has  not 
changed. 

I  want  to  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  wish  he  had  talked 
to  his  colleagues  from  Michigan. 

My  committee  has  been  keeping 
track  of  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
air  traffic  controllers  for  5  years.  We 
can  tell  you  exactly  how  many  tower 
people  they  are  short,  what  hours 
they  are  working,  how  many  retirees 
that  we  made  it  possible  to  bring  back 
who  have  left  us.  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
have  stacks  of  letters  up  to  here,  and 
my  committee  indeed  has  held  hear- 
ings. Morale  is  lousy.  We  have  these 
people  writing  to  us  and  communicat- 
ing with  us  constantly  saying,  "You 
have  got  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  us. 
Tou  have  the  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  we  don't  work  this  hard  in 
the  future."  It  is  bad,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  and  I  wish  he 
had  talked  to  us  about  it. 

We  have  spent  5  years  tracking  it. 
My  staff  has  been  in  centers  and 
towers  all  over  this  country,  and  con- 
sistently for  5  years  we  have  never  met 
the  targets  that  Helms  said  he  was 
going  to  meet  3  years  ago.  We  never 
got  close  to  those. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Molirv 
ari  amendn>ent 

This  SuTKlay  will  mark  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Or- 
ganization's [PATCO's]  strike.  Prior  to  the 
strike  tfie  Natkjn's  air  traffic  control  system 
was  manned  by  more  than  13,000  fully  quali- 
fied, full-perfofmarKe-level  [FPL]  controllers. 
Also  on  board  were  approximately  3,000  su- 
pervisors, managers,  trainees,  and  support 
staff.  As  a  result  of  the  strike,  more  than 
1 1 ,000  workers  were  fired. 

Foltowing  the  strike,  tf>en  Administrator 
Helms  assured  the  Congress  the  system 
woukj  be  rapidly  rebuilt.  In  testimony  t>efore 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 


ice, he  predicted  the  system  would  be  fully  re- 
covered by  mid- 1984. 

Unfortunately,  today,  5  years  after  the  strike 
and  2  years  after  tfie  FAA's  predicted  recov- 
ery date,  the  system  is  far  from  being  recov- 
ered. In  fact  we  face  a  crisis  in  the  skies  as 
an  understaffed,  relatively  inexperienced,  and 
overworked  cadre  of  air  traffk:  controllers 
struggle  to  cope  with  record  levels  of  air  traf- 
fic. Consider  these  facts: 

Fully  5  years  after  the  strike  there  are  only 
9,000  full-performance-level  controllers  com- 
pared to  more  than  13,000  prior  to  the  strike; 

Air  traffic  has  increased  dramatically  with  a 
1-day  record  of  111,152  flights  under  U.S. 
control  established  on  June  5  of  this  year; 

The  experience  level  of  full-performance- 
level  controllers  has  declined  as  a  result  of 
expedited  training,  pushing  them  to  the  full 
performance  level  in  2  to  3  years  as  com- 
pared to  4  to  5  years  prior  to  the  strike; 

At  the  20  air  traffk:  control  centers  which 
are  facing  critical  controller  shortages,  the 
numt)er  of  full-performance-level  controllers  is 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  only  one  controller  per 
center  per  month,  according  to  the  General 
Accounting  Offrce; 

GAO  further  estimates  it  could  take  9  years 
for  tfie  centers  to  irKrease  from  their  current 
staffing  level  of  3,148  FPL's  to  their  goal  of 
5,252; 

Meanwhile,  by  this  September  more  than 
700  controller  personnel  will  be  eligible  to 
retire,  and  many  are  expected  to  do  so  as  tfie 
result  of  the  unfavorable  tax  treatment  of  pen- 
sions contained  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
tax  bills. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  following  the 
air  traffic  control  crisis  closely  recognize  there 
is  only  one  way  to  address  effectively  the 
problem  in  a  timely  manner.  We  must  rehire 
some  of  the  fired  controllers.  They  constitute 
tfie  only  source  of  experienced  talent. 

Presently,  however,  none  of  these  fired  con- 
trollers can  be  rehired  by  the  FAA.  Tfie  Presi- 
dent, on  Decemt}er  9,  1981,  determined  that 
tfie  fired  controllers  were  not  suitable  for  re- 
employment by  the  FAA.  I  should  point  out 
that,  while  Federal  law,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  section  7311,  requires  the  dismissal  of 
Federal  employees  wf>o  strike,  it  has  never 
been  interpreted  or  applied  by  the  Executive 
as  permanently  barring  an  individual  who 
strikes  from  reemployment  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Over  tfie  years,  hundreds  of  employees 
who  fiave  been  dismissed  or  otherwise  disci- 
plined for  striking  have  later  been  reemployed. 
In  fact,  the  President's  December  9,  1981, 
message  specifically  authorizes  tfie  reemploy- 
ment of  fired  controllers  in  civil  service  posi- 
tk)ns  outside  the  FAA.  The  PreskJent's  author- 
ity to  impose  a  permanent  bar  on  reemploy- 
ment has  been  sustained  by  the  Federal  cir- 
cuit in  Wagner  versus  OPM.  Clearly,  however, 
the  Congress  may  override  that  bar  by  statute. 

Section  332  of  H.R.  5205  removes  the  bar 
whk:h  precludes  tfie  FAA  from  rehiring  con- 
trollers fired  as  a  result  of  the  strike.  It  per- 
mits, but  does  not  require,  the  FAA  to  rehire 
some  of  tfie  experienced  controllers.  I  com- 
mend Chairman  Lehman  and  his  colleagues 
on  tfie  Transportation  Subcommittee  for  seiz- 
ing this  opportunity  to  address  the  critical 
sfiortage  of  experienced  air  traffk:  controllers. 


However,  tfie  bill,  as  reported,  does  not  go 
far  enough  to  ensure  that  a  reluctant  adminis- 
tration will  rehire  badly  needed  experienced 
controllers.  Thus  it  is  essential  that  the  House 
approve  the  Molinari  amendment 

The  gentleman  from  New  York's  amend- 
ment ensures  that  experienced  controllers  will 
be  rehired,  by  requiring  the  FAA  to  rehire  at 
least  500  experienced  controllers  in  each  of 
the  next  2  fiscal  years.  Once  the  rehiring 
begins,  the  FAA  may  decide  it  is  prudent  to 
rehire  even  more  than  the  number  required  by 
the  Molinari  amendment,  but,  in  any  event,  we 
will  tie  ensuring  that  there  will  be  a  badly 
needed  infusion  of  experience  into  the  con- 
troller work  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  air  traffk:  control  system 
faces  a  crisis.  By  adopting  the  Molinari 
amendment,  the  House  will  be  ensuring  that 
appropriate  steps  are  taken  to  meet  this  crisis. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Molinari 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mineta]  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Mineta]  tie 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  under  my  reservation  I  would 
like  to  remind  this  body  that  we  are 
now  in  extended  debate  on  legislation 
in  an  appropriation  bill,  legislation 
amending  legislation,  both  of  which 
are  covered  by  protection  under  the 
rule. 

We  will,  I  hope,  sometime  get  back 
to  the  business  of  the  appropriations 
bill,  which  is  spending  money.  And  I 
would  like  to  see  this  debate  cut  so 
that  we  can  get  back  to  the  business  of 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Conyers  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mineta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  got  lost  in  the  ra- 
tionale of  my  other  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Carr,  who  supported 
the  air  traffic  controllers  but  now  is 
reluctant  to  move  forward  with  this 
amendment. 

May  I  ask  through  the  gentleman 
from  California:  are  there  too  many 
people  coming  back,  or  does  the  gen- 
tleman not  want  to  do  it  this  way,  or 
what  is  the  problem  from  one  who  was 
sympathetic  with  the  strike  in  the  be- 
ginning? 
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Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Michigan,  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  CARR.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
have  not  been  any  hearings  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  500  people,  for  exam- 
ple. Why  not  450?  Why  not  550?  When 
you  are  picking  a  number,  it  seems 
that  you  should  pick  it  out  of  some 
kind  of  basis  in  fact  or  some  evidence. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  with  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Molinari] 
and  myself. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  on  that  point, 
if  I  could. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  eight  speak- 
ers who  still  want  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  amendment.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  a  time  limit  be  set  to  accom- 
modate the  gentleman.  Judging  by  the 
time  available,  how  about  40  minutes, 
20  minutes  apiece?  I  think  we  can  ac- 
commodate everyone  then. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Twenty 
minutes  on  each  side? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Twenty  minutes  on 
each  side. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  have  no 
problem  with  that  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  it  might  be  interesting  to  see 
how  many  opposing  the  amendment 
might  want  time.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  know  what  that  is  or  not. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
have  40  minutes  divided,  20  minutes 
on  each  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  may 
not  object,  but  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial use  of  time  in  favor  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  for  one 
would  need  5  or  7  minutes.  I  have  not 
objected  to  Members  going  for  more 
than  10  minutes.  I  am  just  afraid  we 
are  going  to  get  up  and  not  have  time 
to  get  our  point  across.  I  think  it  is  a 
little  early  to  make  this  time  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  would  have  to 
agree,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  have  to 
agree  based  on  what  I  have  heard 
from  some  of  my  colleagues. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
must  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  be  limited  to  40  minutes,  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Molinari]  and  myself.  I  think  that 
should  give  us  enough  time  for  those 
who  want  to  speak.  I  will  be  generous 
with  my  time,  I  assure  you.  I  will  make 
this  in  the  form  of  a  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
not  in  order  for  the  gentleman  to  ap- 
portion the  time,  but  it  is  in  order  to 
limit  debate.  The  Chair,  that  is,  this 
Chair  will  apportion  the  time. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Rorida 
[Mr.  Lehman]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Solomon) 
there  were— ayes  17.  noes  14. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  apportion  the  time  as  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lehman],  20  minutes  to  be  con- 
trolled by  him  and  20  minutes  to  be 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Molinari]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2  minutes.  I  just 
want  to  take  these  few  minutes  to  reit- 
erate my  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Molinari,  and  I  just  wanted  to 
associate  myself  with  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Mineta]  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  ranking  minority  Member 
[Mr.  Couchlin]  and  also  my  associate 
on  this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Carr]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2V2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Roukeha]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  New  York. 
I  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  air  traffic  volume  has  increased 
to  such  a  level  that  the  margin  of 
safety  to  the  traveling  public  is  being 
stretched  to  its  maximum  tolerance. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  airspace  above  the  New  Jersey/ 
New  York  metropolitan  afea,  which  is 
among  the  busiest  in  the  world.  The 
combination  of  commercial,  general 
aviation,  and  helicopter  traffic  pro- 
duces a  complex  mix  of  air  traffic  in 
this  area.  The  increased  demand  for 
air  service  and  the  airlines'  interest  in 
satisfying  that  demand  in  this  highly 
competitive  environment  have  put  a 
tremendous  strain  on  the  air  traffic 
controllers,  who,  by  the  nature  of 
their  position,  must  do  a  flawless  job. 

Despite  the  increasing  demands  on 
our  aviation  system,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  air  traffic  control  system  in 
the  wake  of  the  Professional  Air  Traf- 
fic Controllers  Organization  [PATCO] 
walkout  in  1981  has  been  inadequate. 
The  percentage  of  full  performance 
level  controllers  has  dropped  to  61  per- 
cent compared  to  82  percent  before 


the  PATCO  strike.  Although  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  has  a  goal  to 
have  15,000  controllers  on  duty  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1987,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  take  additional  action  to 
return  the  air  traffic  control  system  to 
adequate  experience  levels. 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  re- 
build the  air  traffic  control  system  is 
to  tap  the  existing  pool  of  talented 
controllers  fired  during  the  PATCO 
dispute.  There  is  no  question  that 
President  Reagan  took  the  appropri- 
ate action  in  dealing  with  striking  con- 
trollers in  1981  and  I  strongly  support- 
ed the  President.  However,  here  we 
are,  5  years  later,  and  we  need  to  face 
the  reality  of  our  congested  skies.  This 
pool  of  talent,  trained  at  substaintial 
Government  expense,  could  help  alle- 
viate the  pressure  on  today's  air  traf- 
fic control  system.  These  controllers 
have  paid  a  heavy  price  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  strike.  They  lost  their 
jobs,  income,  and  pension  benefits.  Ad- 
ditionally, and  of  even  greater  conse- 
quence, the  traveling  public  has  also 
paid  a  heavy  price  through  the  in- 
creasing number  of  delays  and  a  dwin- 
dling margin  of  safety. 

As  we  consider  selectively  rehiring 
those  controllers  who  were  fired 
during  the  strike,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  to  clarify 
some  outstanding  points  which  I  be- 
lieve are  vital  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Molinari  from  New  York, 
author  of  the  amendment,  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  do  so. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  have  been  a  lot  of  statistical 
data  thrown  around  here  that  seems 
contradictory.  Opponents  point  to  sta- 
tistics to  prove  that  rehiring  is  not 
necessary.  Your  statistics  obviously 
have  proven  the  opposite,  particularly 
on  the  subject  of  midair  collisions. 
Could  the  gentleman  please  explain 
the  contradiction  with  respect  to 
midair  collision  statistics? 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  respond.  It  puzzles  me  why  the 
FAA  has  taken  the  position  that  using 
near-midair  collision  statistics  to  prove 
that  rehiring  is  not  necessary.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  when  we  talked 
about  air  safety  until  1984  with  the 
Office  of  the  Administrator  Engen,  he 
was  quick  to  respond  that  the  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  system  was  safe  and 
building,  was  that  the  near-midair  sta- 
tistics were  declining  by  50  percent 
since  the  strike.  We  found  out  later  on 
that  their  statistics  were  seriously 
flawed.  As  a  consequence,  today  they 
do  not  use  those  anymore  to  justify 
safety,  but  they  are  trying  to  use  them 
in  this  case. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Labor-Management 
Subcommittee,  as  such  I  am  interested 
in  whether  rehiring  would  hinder  the 
PAA's  present  plans  for  hiring  new 
people. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Not  at  all,  not  at 
all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  it 
would  simplify  It.  We  have  evidence,  as 
I  indicated  before,  of  50  controllers  re- 
hired that  we  talked  to,  my  staff.  It 
took  an  average  of  2  months  to  come 
back  into  the  system.  We  had  one 
fellow  who  left  the  system  in  1970, 
came  back  in  1984,  14  years  later.  It 
was  not  automated  in  1970.  Fourteen 
years  later,  he  came  back  to  the 
system,  qualified  on  three  sectors 
within  5  months  and  was  an  FPL  in 
less  than  1  year,  and  presently  is  out 
at  Chicago  handling  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  air  space  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  strikers  have 
been  out  for  5  years,  as  he  has  indicat- 
ed. And  they  would  need  complete  re- 
training, and  there  would  be  no  sav- 
ings in  time  over  new  trainees,  that  is 
what  some  are  saying.  So  why  rehire? 
Why  should  we  not  just  hire  more 
trainees? 

D  1825 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  First  of  aU,  the  pri- 
mary reason  to  rehire  them  is  because 
of  the  question  of  safety:  How  do  we 
get  experience  back  into  the  system  as 
quickly  as  possible? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  AVi  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had  more  time,  I 
would  spend  a  great  deal  of  that  time 
heaping  respect  on  Congressman  Guy 
MOLINARI.  The  gentleman  is  a  great 
American,  a  former  marine  who 
fought  in  the  Korean  war,  and  has 
done  a  great  job  here  as  a  Congress- 
man. I  know  the  gentleman  speaks 
with  sincerity  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. But  the  gentleman  is  dead 
wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  on  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  at  the  time 
when  this  whole  matter  broke  in  1981. 
We  at  that  time  begged  the  union 
leader.  Mr.  Poll,  not  to  strike.  We  told 
him  exactly  what  the  circumstances 
were  and  what  the  results  would  be  if 
they  did. 

That  union  leader  went  out  and 
misled  many  of  the  rank  and  file 
union  members. 

In  doing  so,  we  went  around  this 
country  talking  to  all  of  those  control- 
lers, letting  them  know  exactly  what 
the  circumstances  were,  and  yet  the 
strike  went  on.  The  strike  went  on  be- 
cause many  of  those  controllers  were 
cajoled  and  were  coerced.  They  were 


threatened.  Their  families  were 
threatened  and  their  children  were 
threatened. 

In  1982,  the  Molinari-Levitas  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  retained 
the  Roper  Organization,  Inc.,  to 
survey  the  nonstriking  air  traffic  con- 
trollers about  their  attitudes  toward 
rehiring  the  Patco  strikers.  Mr.  Bums 
Roper,  chairman  of  the  Roper  Organi- 
zation reported: 

Let  me  read  just  seven  of  the  com- 
ments that  illustrate  the  views  of  the 
majority  who  said  none  of  the  strikers 
should  be  rehired. 

Here  is  the  first  one: 

Why  don't  you  do  a  survey  on  what  the 
striking  PATCO  controllers  did  to  the  non- 
striking  controllers  and  supervisors. 

1.  Sprayed  at  least  22  cars  with  acid. 

2.  Hate  letters,  phone  harassment  at  all 
hours  of  the  night. 

3.  Finding  your  car  with  four  flat  tires  in 
your  driveway. 

4.  Car  windows  broken,  deep  scratches  in 
paint. 

5.  Home  windows  broken,  home  spray- 
painted. 

6.  Telephone  lines  cut  at  your  home. 

7.  Harassing  phone  calls  to  your  wife  at 
her  place  of  employment. 

8.  Threats  made  while  you're  crossing  the 
picket  lines— daily. 

9.  Road  harassment  when  leaving  work  by 
PATCO  strikers  with  their  cars. 

The  next  comment: 

I  feel  a  lot  of  sympathy  for  the  people 
who  are  out.  but  I  can't  foresee  anything 
but  animosity  and  dissension  if  they  were  to 
return.  I'm  sure  that  there  are  a  few  strik- 
ers that  could  fit  in.  but  it  would  be  virtual- 
ly impossible  to  determine  which  ones  and 
hire  only  those  people. 

The  next  one: 

Before  these  people  went  out  they  would 
aim  two  airlines  at  each  other  trying  to 
create  a  system  error  against  a  nonstriking 
controller. 

Would  you  want  your  family,  or  yourself, 
to  be  flying  knowing  that  there  was  people 
on  the  ground  trying  to  kill  you? 

These  are  the  conditions  that  you  and 
your  family  flew  under  for  the  year  preced- 
ing the  strike.  I  personally  was  told,  "We 
will  get  you  when  we  come  back." 

And  this  one: 

Air  control  is  accomplished  by  controllers 
working  together,  with  confidence  and  trust 
in  each  other.  This  will  never  be  possible  for 
me  with  the  striking  controllers. 

For  months  my  life  was  threatened  and 
obscenities  heaped  upon  me  as  I  reported 
for  work.  At  night  as  I  departed  work  cor- 
dons of  police  were  required  to  protect  me 
and  my  coworking  controllers  from  this  mob 
and  many  of  their  wives. 

If  the  strikers  return,  in  the  interest  of  air 
safety,  my  own  physical  and  mental  well 
being.  I  shall  request  against  my  own  wishes 
a  medical/emotional  retirement  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration. 

Another: 

Those  controllers  who  chose  not  to  strike 
did  so  under  tremendous  personal  pressure 
and  in  spite  of  threats  to  their  careers  by 
PATCO  members.  Those  that  went  along  si- 
lently without  voicing  dissent  against  these 
actions  are  as  guilty  as  those  that  perpetrat- 


ed them.  A  rehiring  would,  in  my  opinion, 
create  a  large  internal  rift  at  best  and  an 
unsurmountabale  problem  at  worst.  If  the 
PATCO  strikers  were  brought  back  in  large 
numbers  it  would  be  tantamount  to  telling 
those  that  stayed  to  seek  employment  else- 
where. I  can't  believe  even  the  PAA  with  its 
present  uncaring  policies  could  do  that  to 
those  who  stayed. 

And  still  another: 

The  members  of  PATCO  disrupted  the 
system  to  the  point  of  criminal  intent.  The 
system  is  much  safer  and  the  computers 
never  seem  to  fail  anymore.  In  the  past  the 
computers  were  deliberately  overloaded  to 
bring  the  system  down.  These  criminals  did 
not  care  that  human  life  was  at  stake. 

And  this  final  quote  sort  of  covers 
all  the  bases  mentioned  by  the  58  per- 
cent who  said,  "Don't  hire  any  of 
them  back:" 

Due  to  their  actions  on  the  picket  line, 
plus  the  physical  threats.  I  do  not  feel  they 
should  in  any  way  return.  They  broke  the 
law.  We  who  stayed  went  through  untold 
pressure  plus  not  only  us  but  our  families.  If 
they  return,  it  would  be  a  slap  in  the  face  to 
all  of  us.  Plus  also  it  would  show  Congress 
turns  their  backs  to  help  the  financial  side 
in  lieu  of  upholding  the  law.  They  broke  the 
law  and  knew  what  actions  the  government 
would  take  if  they  did.  It  was  a  simple 
power  play  to  see  who  would  run  the  FAA. 
Management  was  at  fault  for  not  managing 
and  let  the  union  run  over  them.  It  is  also 
clear  that  if  they  did  return,  all  out  war 
would  prevail  on  the  control  room  floors. 
Those  who  stay  and  those  who  didn't  would 
be  fighting  and  I  mean  fighting  all  the  time. 
Plus  those  who  went  out  would  in  fact 
forget  the  safety  of  the  flying  public  to  get 
back  at  us  who  stayed.  If  you  don't  believe 
this  true  you  are  a  fool.  We  beat  them. 
They  will  do  anything  to  get  back  at  us. 
Bring  them  back  and  someone  not  involved 
would  be  killed. 

That  is  the  end  of  those  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  set  up  a  proc- 
ess whereby  many  of  those  controllers 
who  were  forced,  who  were  forced  to 
strike,  could  come  back  and  appeal, 
and  many  of  those  good  people  were 
rehired,  because  it  was  obvious  in  the 
appeals  process  that  they  were  forced 
out  on  strike. 

But  under  no  circumstances  should 
we  be  mandating  today  that  all  of 
those  strikers  be  rehired,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  the  ones 
who  created  a  criminal  intent  to  actu- 
ally cause  collisions  in  the  air.  What  in 
the  world  are  we  doing  here? 

If  there  is  a  problem  facing  this  Con- 
gress today  as  far  as  air  safety  is  con- 
cerned then  we  ought  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  train  and  hire  more  control- 
lers, or  we  should  cut  back  on  air  traf- 
fic. We  should  have  the  guts  to  do 
that.  If  there  is  a  time  spread  right 
now  where  we  do  not  have  enough 
controllers,  then  let  us  have  the  guts 
to  stand  up  here  and  let  us  control  the 
air  traffic  so  that  we  do  not  have  the 
serious  problems  that  I  am  sure  Gut 
MOLINARI  sincerely  believes  exist  out 
there.  But  under  no  circumstances 
should  we  be  hiring  back  those  men 
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who  deliberately  and  willfully  broke 
the  law  and  struck. 

You  know,  when  you  go  AWOL, 
when  you  desert  your  duty  in  the  U.S. 
military,  you  are  given  a  dishonorable 
discharge.  Those  men  who  have  not 
been  rehired,  for  the  most  part,  were 
dishonorably  discharged  from  their 
duty  in  the  U.S.  Government.  Let  us 
not  be  foolish  and  rehire  them  and 
create  a  serious  morale  problem  for 
those  patriotic  traffic  controllers  who 
stayed  on  the  job  and  obeyed  the  law. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjorski]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  probably,  to  my 
recollection,  am  the  first  virgin  to  take 
the  floor  today,  since  I  was  not  here  in 
1981  and  I  do  not  speak  to  the  House 
with  any  preconceived  prejudices  or 
notions. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  supported  the  Molinari 
amendment  when  the  gentleman  came 
to  me  in  a  bipartisan  effort,  because 
the  gentleman  assured  me.  and  all  of 
the  evidence  I  have  heard  discussed 
here  today,  is  that  we  had  a  safety 
crisis  in  American  air. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues,  since  I 
heard  some  of  the  recriminations  on 
this  floor,  that  we  not  allow  Mr.  Poll 
or  former  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Drew  Lewis  to  bury  the  dead  in  the 
fatal  accident  that  is  inevitably  going 
to  occur  because  of  the  weaknesses  of 
our  present  control  system. 

But  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House  that  we  are  not 
reliving  nor  rearguing  the  strike  of 
1981.  We  are  talking  about  air  safety 
in  the  summer  of  1986. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  various  groups,  perhaps  to 
the  southerners,  they  may  recall  that 
after  the  Civil  War  this  Government 
had  the  good  conscience  to  offer  am- 
nesty to  the  South.  In  more  recent 
times  in  my  memory,  in  the  midseven- 
ties  in  this  country  a  President  of  the 
United  States  offered  another  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  a  pardon. 
And  most  recently,  a  President  of  my 
party  in  1979  offered  people  who  de- 
serted the  service  of  their  country  and 
went  off  to  Canada  amnesty. 

This  country  and  this  Congress  is 
known  for  a  reputation  for  forgiveness 
and  forgetting.  But  most  of  all,  it 
should  be  known  for  practicality.  In 
the  summer  of  1986  innocent  travelers 
in  the  American  airs  may  suffer  seri- 
ous injury  or  death  because  of  a  fact 
that  we  all  agree  upon,  that  our  air 
traffic  safety  system  is  not  fair. 

May  I  suggest  if  you  cannot  bury 
your  recriminations  of  the  past,  may  I 
offer  this  suggestion.  Let  us  authorize 
the  hiring  of  1.000  of  these  qualified 


men  and  let  us  not  put  them  to  work 
for  the  FAA.  Let  us  put  them  to  work 
for  the  military,  and  take  1.000  of  the 
military  controllers  and  put  them  in 
the  civilian  force  so  that  we  have 
safety  in  the  skies. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
schhidt],  the  ranking  member  of  the 
authorizing  committee. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  join  the  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  chairman  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Rrst  of  all,  let  me  make  clear  that  I 
share  the  commitment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  to  improving  the 
safety  of  our  air  transportation 
system.  But,  rehiring  the  fired  control- 
lers is  not  the  way  to  do  this.  Indeed, 
it  might  very  well  have  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect. 

Before  taking  any  action  in  this 
area,  there  are  several  factors  we  must 
consider.  For  one,  bringing  back  the 
fired  controllers  would  probably  have 
a  negative  impact  on  the  morale  of 
those  controllers  who  stayed  on  during 
the  strike.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  would  still  be  ill  will 
between  the  two  groups. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  you  do  not 
want  in  an  air  traffic  control  tower,  it 
is  infighting  between  two  groups  of 
controllers.  Controllers  need  to  be 
working  together  as  a  team  in  order  to 
ensure  passenger  safety. 

Another  thing  we  must  consider  is 
the  time  it  would  take  to  retrain  a 
fired  controller.  It  has  not  been  about 
5  years  since  the  controllers  were 
fired.  Before  we  could  bring  them 
back,  procedures  would  have  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  FAA.  This  would  prob- 
ably take  several  months. 

A  lot  has  happened  in  the  5  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  controllers 
were  fired.  New  equipment  has  been 
introduced  and  procedures  have  been 
changed.  At  an  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee hearing  last  March,  we  were  told 
that  it  took  many  months  to  retrain 
those  fired  controllers  who  the  courts 
had  found  were  not,  in  fact,  strikers. 

On  average,  those  individuals  were 
away  from  control  work  for  only  20 
months  and  it  took  an  average  of 
about  5  months  to  be  recertified  as 
full  performance  level  controllers.  The 
full  range  for  this  recertification  was 
from  1  month  to  3  years.  This  problem 
would  likely  become  more  severe  as 
more  time  passes. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  better  to  recruit 
fresh  controllers  who  are  being 
trained  properly  on  the  current  sys- 
tems. If  we  do  anything  on  this  issue, 
it  should  be  to  encourage  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  continue 
with  its  efforts  to  hire  more  control- 
lers. In  many  cases,  they  say  that  the 
quality  of  the  new  recruits  they  have 


been  hiring  is  better  than  their  pre- 
strike  predecessors. 

Therefore,  for  all  these  reasons,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  it. 

D  1935 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  there 
have  been  over  1,000  strikes  of  Federal 
employees  since  the  founding  of  this 
Republic.  This  is  not  the  first  strike  of 
Federal  employees  and  not  once  until 
this  strike  have  they  been  fired  in  this 
way.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not 
something  new,  that  is,  a  strike  of 
Federal  employees.  In  fact,  there  were 
several  imder  President  Nixon;  no  one 
was  fired. 

No.  2,  the  President  said  that  the  air 
traffic  controllers  are  free  to  come 
back  to  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  not  as  air  traffic  controllers. 
Does  that  make  any  sense? 

Fact  No.  3,  the  fired  air  traffic  con- 
trollers are  in  fact  back  as  air  traffic 
controllers  for  the  military.  But  not 
for  the  civilian  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Does  that  make  any  sense? 

Fact  No.  4,  the  morale  in  the  control 
towers  and  at  the  control  centers  is 
bad  not  because  some  air  traffic  con- 
trollers have  been  rehired  on  technical 
grounds,  but  because  not  enough  have 
been  hired  because  they  are  over- 
worked. The  very  conditions  that  led 
to  the  strike  in  1981:  Overwork,  long 
hours,  exhaustion,  are  back  in  the  con- 
trol towers  today,  and  if  we  need  to  al- 
leviate that  however  it  is,  it  is  much 
more  important  to  do  that  than  to 
continue  this  grudge  match  between 
Patco  and  the  administration. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  this 
amendment  is  in  good  sense.  We  all 
know  that  they  will  not  be  hired 
unless  we  mandate  it.  We  know  the 
amendment  of  the  committee's  is  im- 
necessary  because,  as  Congressman 
Ford  pointed  out,  the  law  already  per- 
mits them  to  be  rehired  and  no  lifting 
of  a  bar  is  therefore  necessary. 

I  think  this  amendment  is  in  order 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  supported. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Skith]. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seldom  take  the 
well  to  talk  about  something  as  impor- 
tant as  this.  I  feel  compelled,  however, 
as  probably  a  uniquely  qualified  indi- 
vidual. I  have  been  flying  for  32  years 
now.  I  first  flew  as  a  teenager  in  a  ci- 
vilian background;  I  went  through 
military  pilot  training  and  flew  jet 
fighters  for  a  number  of  years  and 
ending  up.  about  10  years  ago.  with 
my  employment  with  Pan  American 
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where  I  flew  707  Jets  on  a  worldwide 
basis. 

I  think  that  makes  me  uniquely 
Qualified  as  a  user  of  the  system  to 
talk  about  the  situation  we  see  here. 
This  is  not  a  problem  with  strikers; 
this  is  not  a  problem  of  any  kind  it  is 
made  out  to  be.  It  is  not  a  safety  prob- 
lem. We  do  not  have  a  safety  problem 
with  our  aviation  in  this  country. 

The  fact  is,  and  I  think  the  record 
will  show  that  the  safest  year  in  com- 
mercial aviation  history  was  1984.  The 
only  way  you  can  stop  aviation  acci- 
dents from  happening  is  not  to  fly  air- 
planes. The  only  way  you  can  stop 
aviation  accidents  is  not  to  fly.  It  is 
going  to  happen  a  certain  amount  of 
the  time. 

We  have  a  very  safe  system.  I  oper- 
ate in  the  system  on  a  fairly  regular 
basis,  and  in  the  last  two  weekends  I 
flew  both  under  instnmient  flight 
rules  and  under  visual  flight  rules. 
The  system  works.  It  works  very  well 
with  the  people  that  are  operating  it. 
We  have  areas  of  congestion.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  we  need  many  things  to 
take  away  the  problems  that  are  in 
the  areas  of  congestion. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  something 
that  Mr.  Solomon  spoke  about  here.  I 
have  been  in  Pan  American  airplanes 
in  the  New  York  center  area  when 
those,  I  would  like  to  just  underline 
"devils,"  were  in  control,  and  I  have 
almost  been  nm  out  of  fuel  out  over 
the  ocean  while  they  were  trying  to 
play  their  games  to  show  that  we  had 
a  problem  in  the  system  that  did  not 
exist.  They  were  playing  with  the  lives 
of  the  people  in  those  airplanes,  and  I 
was  not  the  only  airplane  there. 

Not  only  do  I  fly  my  own  airplane  in 
the  system,  but  I  have  a  cockpit  pass 
to  allow  me  to  ride  in  the  airliner  cock- 
pits. I  think  that  it  is  very  important 
that  those  of  us  that  are  charged  with 
this  problem  look  at  what  the  system 
is  doing.  It  is  not  a  bad  system;  it  does 
not  need  this  kind  of  input  of  people. 

There  are  areas,  as  Mr.  Solohon 
mentioned,  that  we  maybe  have  too 
many  airplanes.  The  only  thing  that  is 
going  to  solve  that  is  not  more  radar, 
not  more  radar  controllers,  but  reliev- 
er airports  that  will  truly  work  and  a 
collision  avoidance  system,  that,  like  a 
"fu^buster"  will  give  us  the  warning 
of  a  nearby  airplane. 

I  have  been  in  situations  were  con- 
trollers put  us  very  close  to  other  air- 
planes. More  controllers  is  not  going 
to  solve  people  being  tired  or  people 
making  mistakes.  This  is  a  human 
system  in  which  you  can  make  mis- 
takes and  you  will  make  mistakes.  It  is 
Just  a  matter  of  when. 

I  go  back  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  a  crisis  here.  This  is  not  something 
where  we  can  make  it  safer  by  hiring 
more  people.  You  do  not  throw  money 
at  the  problem  and  make  it  better.  I 
personally  saw  a  lot  of  these  strikers 
at  the  time  of  the  strike  in  1981.  both 


before  and  after.  They  actually  felt 
that  the  skies  were  going  to  be  unsafe 
if  they  were  not  there. 

I  come  from  a  part  of  the  country 
where  you  can  turn  off  your  radio  and 
fly  for  days  and  never  need  the  FAA, 
and  yet  we  are  taxed  Just  like  we  are 
in  the  New  York  Metro  area. 

This  is  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr. 
MoLiNARi  would  force  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  rehire  1,000  previously  fired 
Patco  air  traffic  controllers.  His  tactic  and  mo- 
tivation for  doing  so  is  fear— fear  that  not  re- 
hiring those  people  who  so  In-esponsibly 
walked  off  their  jobs  5  years  ago  will  some- 
how result  in  chaos  in  the  skies.  It's  just  not 
true. 

Air  traffic  control  is  not  one  person.  It  is  a 
team— a  team  that  has  to  work  well  together  if 
the  job  Is  to  get  done  right.  If  anything  dis- 
rupts the  teamwork,  the  safety  of  the  entire 
system  is  jeopardized. 

We  have  a  moral  contract  with  the  traffic 
controllers  who  stayed  on  tfie  job  5  years  ago. 
The  controllers  who  stayed  on  the  job  are  a 
team.  What  message  do  we  send  to  the  loyal 
If  we  grant  amnesty  to  the  disloyal?  What  kirnj 
of  team  do  we  build  if  the  team's  fourxjation 
stone  is  resentment?  Finally,  what  kind  of 
safety  will  exist  if  there  is  no  teamwork?  A  dis- 
rupted work  situation  will  not  give  us  better  air 
traffic  control.  Rehiring  Patco  will  disrupt  the 
working  environment  in  our  air  traffic  control 
towers,  and  will  destroy  the  teamwork  so  nec- 
essary to  maintaining  safety  in  our  air  system. 

It  has  been  argued  that  rehiring  Patco  will 
result  in  an  immediately  realizable  increase  in 
competent  controllers.  This  is  not  the  case. 

Because  of  the  resentment  that  I  mentk>ned 
eariier.  it  is  very  likely  that,  upon  the  rehiring 
of  Patco,  a  number  of  senior  air  traffic  control- 
lers would  exercise  their  option  to  retire.  The 
net  result  of  rehiring  of  Patco  would,  there- 
fore, be  an  Immediate  decrease  in  the  number 
of  experienced  controllers  on  the  job. 

In  addition,  5  years  Is  a  long  time.  The  best 
estimates  that  I  have  heard  claim  that  it  would 
take  1  to  2  years  to  retrain  a  controller  who 
has  been  off  the  job  for  five  years. 

Finally,  which  1,000  of  the  11.000  Initial 
strikers  do  you  rehire?  What  do  you  do  when 
the  10,000  who  weren't  rehired  start  scream- 
ing discrimination?  This  amendment  would  not 
only  give  the  FAA  a  bunch  of  air  traffic  con- 
trollers it  doesn't  want,  it  would  probably  give 
ttiem  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  lawsuits 
ttiat  nobody  wants. 

As  former  airline  pilot,  I  have  no  fear  about 
climbing  Into  plane  and  flying  Into  any  airport 
in  this  country.  The  FAA  has  acknowledged 
that  they  need  to  hire  more  controllers  over 
the  next  few  years,  and  In  fact,  that  Is  exactly 
what  they  are  doing.  By  the  end  of  this  year 
we  will  have  500  more  controllers  than  we 
had  at  the  t}eginnlng  of  this  year.  By  the  end 
of  1987,  we  will  have  a  controller  work  force 
of  15,000.  The  FAA  has  this  situatk)n  han- 
deled.  Cor)gress  does  rwt  need  to  meddle. 

Let  me  again  state  that  we  do  not  have  a 
crisis.  There  is  no  need  to  take  the  kirxl  of 
action  which  this  amendment  recommends. 


Far  more  important  Is  that  we  keep  our  word 
with  the  controllers  we  now  have. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Recent  reports, 
including  a  General  Accounting  Office 
survey,  make  one  thing  clear:  we  need 
more  air  traffic  controllers.  The 
present  work  force  is  understaffed  and 
overworked. 

What  we  have  been  shown  in  con- 
gressional testimony  is  a  tragedy  in 
the  making.  A  tragedy  that  could  take 
hundreds  of  lives. 

We  would  wait  for  the  inevitable. 
And  after  the  crash,  we  could  set  up  a 
Commission  to  investigate  the  disas- 
ter. 

But  let's  act  before  it  happens. 
Before  those  lives  are  lost.  Let's  hire 
the  additional  air  traffic  controllers 
that  we  need. 

We  do  not  have  to  beat  the  bushes 
for  new  air  traffic  controllers.  There 
are  hundreds  of  former  air  traffic  con- 
trollers that  would  like  to  work  again. 

We  are  told  that  they  broke  the  law. 
That  they  conducted  an  illegal  strike. 
We  are  told  that  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing.  They  knew  the  rislcs.  They 
took  a  gamble  and  lost.  We  are  told 
that  the  law  must  be  obeyed. 

Yes;  the  law  must  be  obeyed.  But 
the  air  traffic  controllers  have  paid 
their  debt.  They  deserve  a  chance  for 
a  new  start. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  deter- 
mined that  these  fired  air  controllers 
will  never  work  again  as  air  traffic 
controllers.  They  must  be  punished 
forever. 

But  I  say,  enough  is  enough.  If  we 
can  give  convicted  felons  a  second 
chance  in  society,  why  can't  we  give 
fired  air  traffic  controllers  a  chance  to 
do  a  job  that  desperately  needs  to  be 
done? 

Let's  not  be  vindictive.  We  need  ex- 
perienced air  traffic  controllers.  We 
need  their  skills.  So  let's  rehire  them. 
If  not  for  their  sakes,  for  the  sake  of 
the  American  public.  How  many  near 
misses  will  it  take,  before  we  act? 

We  can  save  lives.  Lives  that  might 
otherwise  be  lost  in  some  air  tragedy. 
If  you  want  to  save  those  lives,  vote 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a 
slightly  incredible  debate.  We  all  fly 
and  yet  there  are  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  standing  up 
here  talking  about  the  airlines  being 
safe. 
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The  air  traffic  is  more  dangerous 
than  ever,  and  not  too  long  ago,  the 
president  of  the  Aviation  Safety  Insti- 
tute was  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice  which  I  chair,  to  pro- 
pose increases  in  the  penalties  for  mis- 
reporting  to  the  FAA.  He  said  an  im- 
portant thing  at  those  hearings: 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  past 
few  years  there  have  t>een  instances  in 
which  nearly  every  Member  of  Congress  has 
stepped  into  a  commercial  aircraft  that  you 
assume  was  safe  when  in  fact  dangerous 
conditions  had  been  deliberately  concealed 
or  carelessly  overlooked. 

That  is  indicative  of  the  pattern  in 
the  entire  industry. 

If  you  really  do  not  understand  that 
the  airways  are  dangerously  unsafe 
and  increasingly  so,  listen  to  a  Public 
Institute  of  Safety  member  who  has 
testified  already  before  the  Congress. 
For  goodness  sakes,  let  us  vote  for  a 
few  more  air  traffic  controllers  who 
are  retiring  at  a  larger  niunber  than 
the  niunber  that  is  proposed  that  be 
hired  here  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ackerman]. 
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Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Molinari 
amendment  to  appoint  certain  air  traf- 
fic controllers  who  were  fired  because 
of  the  PATCO  strike  of  1981. 

Let  me  first  say  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hiunan  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  which  I  chair  has  studied  the 
Federal  air  traffic  control  system  in 
depth,  as  well  as  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Molinari],  and  I  have  come 
to  the  absolute  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  clear  and  immediate  need  for  more 
controllers,  and  that  the  Molinari 
amendment  is  absolutely  appropriate. 
I  urge  all  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
support  it  at  this  time. 

Very  simply,  during  the  hearings 
before  my  subcommittee  last  month, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  report- 
ed that— and  I  quote— "controllers  at 
major  facilities  are  being  stretched  too 
thin  and  over  time  the  situation  could 
impair  their  ability  to  continue  to 
maintain  the  proper  margin  of 
safety." 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
complicated  the  issue  by  continuing  to 
count  as  controllers  air  traffic  assist- 
ants and  Academy  trainees,  neither  of 
whom  actually  controls  traffic. 

The  FAA  claims  to  have  14,028  em- 
ployees in  the  controller  work  force. 
However,  a  report  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  inspector  general 
reveals  that  there  were  only  8.700  full 
performace  level  controllers  and  1.750 
developmental  controllers,  for  a  total 
of  1.450  controllers.  The  truth  Is  25 
percent  short  of  what  the  FAA  claims. 


The  FAA's  practice  of  inflating  the 
numbers  of  the  controller  work  force 
only  serves  to  confuse  the  public  and 
deceive  the  Congress  by  providing  a 
dangerously  false  sense  of  security. 

The  inspector  general  also  reported 
that — and  I  continue  to  quote  him— 
"The  air  traffic  system  is  operating 
with  fewer  controllers  overall  and  less 
full  performance  level  controllers  than 
before  the  strike  while  air  traffic  has 
returned  to  prestrike  levels." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Molinari]  is  by  no  means  a 
negative  reflection  on  the  abilities  of 
the  current  controller  work  force. 
They  have  shouldered  an  extraordi- 
nary burden  while  helping  to  rebuild 
the  system.  Indeed  it  is  a  tribute  to 
the  current  controllers  that  we  have 
avoided  a  major  catastrophe.  But  the 
glaring  fact  remains  that  the  skies  are 
not  safe  and  we  need  more  controllers. 

Recognizing  the  problem,  in  answer 
to  the  statement  and  the  questions 
asked  previously  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  Secretary  Dole  herself 
has  announced  that  she  will  rehire 
1,000  new  controllers  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1987— men  and  women  who 
will  then  only  begin  the  very  long 
training  process  which  is  attended  by 
a  very  large  dropout  rate.  This  amend- 
ment would  guarantee  that  the  tax- 
payers will  get  1,000  people  who  are 
fully  qualified  to  control  traffic  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1987  and  be  able  to 
do  that  with  a  minimal  amount  of  re- 
training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know  that 
Congress  would  respond  rapidly  and 
forcefully  after  a  disaster.  Yet  right 
now  the  rate  of  near  collisions— I  call 
them  "near  collisions,"  although  the 
FAA  calls  them  "near  misses"— the 
rate  of  those  near  collisions  is  explod- 
ing. 

Let  us  do  our  second-guessing  before 
innocent  lives  are  lost.  Let  us  do  oiu- 
Monday  morning  quarterbacking 
today.  The  quickest  way  to  get  the 
system  to  perform  at  its  peak  is  to  ap- 
point controllers  from  those  who  were 
fired  in  1981. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before 
us  remains:  Do  we  continue  to  punish 
after  5  years  those  who  sought  to  pro- 
vide more  for  their  families  by  going 
on  strike  for  3  days?  If  they  had  mur- 
dered their  families,  they  would  be 
back  on  the  Job  today.  Do  we  continue 
to  hold  a  grudge  after  5  years?  Do  we 
continue  to  stand  on  ceremony  after  5 
years? 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  who 
answer,  "yes,"  please  know  that  they 
do  so  at  the  risk  of  holding  American 
public  safety  hostage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  inform  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Mounari]  that  he  has  8 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman]  has  8  min- 
utes remaining. 


Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  collegues. 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very 
much  appreciate  having  these  2  min- 
utes. 

I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
after  5  years  we  are  revisiting  this 
question  and  opening  up  some  old 
wounds  that  had  perhaps  started  to 
heal.  I  have  really  no  friend  in  this 
House  whom  I  would  consider  a  better 
friend  than  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Molinari].  However,  one  of 
the  things  that  we  have  learned  is 
that  when  we  disagree,  we  can  dis- 
agree peacefully,  we  can  disagree  as 
friends,  and  we  can  disagree  as  violent- 
ly and  strongly  as  possible  and  then 
leave  this  floor  as  friends. 

In  this  situation  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]  is  wrong. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  workers 
went  on  strike,  and  they  went  on 
strike  in  violation  of  Federal  law. 
They  took  an  oath  that  they  would 
not  strike.  They  did  strike.  They  were 
asked  to  come  back.  They  were  given 
the  opportimity  to  come  back,  and 
they  chose  not  to  come  back.  At  that 
point  the  President  did,  I  believe,  what 
he  could  only  do  honorably  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  and  that  was  to  en- 
force the  law  and  replace  them,  in 
doing  so.  to  rebuild  the  traffic  control 
system  for  this  country. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1981. 
We  know  that  by  1987  the  goal  of 
having  15.000  comtrollers  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  reached.  And  we  have  done 
this  without  compromising  the  safety 
of  air  travel  for  the  traveling  public. 

I  think  this  is  a  great  tribute  not 
only  to  the  administration  but  to  the 
new  traffic  controllers  that  have  been 
hired.  And  we  must  also  thank  those 
who  remained  on  the  job,  those  who 
did  not  turn  their  backs  on  the  Ameri- 
can traveling  public  and  remained  on 
the  job  all  these  years. 

Yes,  they  have  been  harassed.  They 
have  been  harassed  greatly.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  but  that  to 
mandate  the  rehiring  of  these  traffic 
controllers  would  create  tremendous 
problems  in  the  tower,  and  that  would 
probably  be  more  to  the  detriment  of 
the  safety  of  the  American  traveling 
public  than  anything  else  we  could  do 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  bill  that 
we  are  considering  it  is  quite  permissi- 
ble for  the  Secretary  to  rehire  these 
people,  but  we  must  not  mandate  the 
rehiring  of  those  who  broke  the  law. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1V4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  is  not  what  happened  in  August 
1981.  The  issue,  in  all  dead  serious- 
ness. Is  the  safety  of  the  Nation's  air 
traffic  control  system.   That  system 
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has  gained  less  than  300  controllers 
systemwide  since  September  30,  1985. 
At  current  rates  it  will  take  4  years  to 
reach  the  full  performance  level  staff- 
ing standards  at  en  route  centers. 

According  to  the  projections  by  the 
GAO.  PAA  will  fall  short  of  the  work 
force  staffing  goal  of  14,480  this  fiscal 
year  and  likely  will  fall  short  of  next 
year's  goal  of  15,000  air  traffic  control- 
lers. 

The  rate  of  controller  retirement 
continues  to  be  greater  than  FAA  has 
anticipated,  and  that  is  a  further 
threat  to  the  system.  FAA  programs  to 
manage  the  system,  such  as  flow  con- 
trol and  the  Cross  Option  Program, 
have  for  the  most  part  fallen  by  the 
wayside  because  of  insufficient  funds 
and  insufficient  staffing. 

Contracting  out  of  controUer  training 
and  data  systems  specialists  may  not 
be  cost  effective  and  will  move  very 
few  controllers  back  to  the  boards. 

The  system  has  increased  the  flow  of 
air  traffic  by  20  percent  overall  since 
1981,  and  it  is  even  more  in  certain  of 
the  congested  air  traffic  centers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  important  systems  have 
experienced  slippage.  The  NEXRAD 
evaluation  system  has  slipped  3 
months.  FAA  has  not  yet  settled  on 
specifications  for  the  Doppler  weather 
radar  system.  They  are  way  behind  in 
installing  Doppler  weather  radar  sys- 
tems. There  were  420  operational 
errors  reported  to  airport  air  traffic 
control  towers  in  1985. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  reports 
are  indications  that  we  need  more 
people.  This  amendment  will  put  more 
people  to  work  in  that  system. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sundquist]. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairmsui  for  yielding  time  to  me,  and 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  praising  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Mounari],  and  at  the  same 
time  telling  him  that  I  think  he  is 
wrong  with  this  amendment.  We  are 
engaged  in  true  bipartisan  debate,  and 
that  is  refreshing.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 
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Rather  than  debate  the  issue  back 
and  forth.  I  would  like  to  clear  up 
three  or  four  points  that  I  think  were 
made  in  error. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California 
implied  that  Secretary  Dole,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  had  said  that 
the  skies  are  not  safe. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  said  the  skies  are 
not  safe. 

Let  it  be  said  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  opposed  to  the  Mol- 
inari  amendment.  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  clear  on  that. 


Second,  in  her  address  to  this  body 
she  said  that  it  is  a  matter  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  true,  because  what  could  be  more 
right  than  the  law  and  what  could  be 
more  wrong  than  those  who  have 
broken  the  law;  so  if  you  believe  in 
what  is  right  and  wrong,  you  ought  to 
vote  "no"  on  the  Molinari  tunendment. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California 
earlier  said  that  the  Molinari  amend- 
ment states  that  we  may  hire.  Well, 
that  is  not  true.  The  bill  says  we  may 
hire.  The  Molinari  amendment  says 
we  must  hire. 

So  if  you  are  opposed  to  forcing  the 
hiring  of  a  thousand  more  people, 
then  you  ought  to  vote  "no"  on  Molin- 
ari. 

Then  there  was  a  discussion  about 
the  appeal  process,  as  if  the  appeal 
process  has  failed.  The  fact  that  500 
people  have  been  hired  as  the  result  of 
the  appeal  process  to  me  tells  me  that 
the  process  is  working  and  those  who 
should  be  rehired  have  been  rehired. 

So  I  would  submit.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  a  question  of  discipline  and  it 
is  a  question  of  appeal.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  in  opposition  to  the 
Molinari  amendment  and  support  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  ranking 
member  on  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
consider  carefully  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  proposed,  to  examine  what  it  does 
in  the  context  of  today's  system.  It 
allows  selective  rehiring  of  strikers, 
and  so  the  FAA  appeal  process  has  al- 
lowed selective  hiring  of  strikers. 

More  importantly  and  more  instruc- 
tively, the  U.S.  military  has  deliberate- 
ly reemployed  strikers  and  so  control- 
lers in  my  tower  routinely  every  single 
day  hand  off  plans  to  men  they  used 
to  work  with.  They  are  working  to- 
gether. Mr.  Chairman.  They  can  work 
together.  The  system  is  capable  of  for- 
giving and  forgetting  because  the  ur- 
gency, the  safety  issue  is  there  present 
daily. 

The  second  thing  this  amendment 
does  is  to  mandate,  but  look  at  how  it 
mandates.  It  mandates  with  enormous 
discretion.  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation can  rehire  only  strikers  who 
have  been  employed  as  controllers 
since  the  strike.  That  shoots  down 
completely  the  issue  of  retraining  and 
that  it  will  take  these  men  as  long  to 
retrain  as  new  hires. 

She  can  require  that  strikers  who 
are  going  to  be  rehired  forgo  their  se- 
niority. I  think  that  would  be  fair  to 
the  men  and  women  who  have  come 


onto  the  system  since  the  strike  who 
are  looking  at  upward  mobility  oppor- 
tunities and  fear  they  will  be  threat- 
ened by  the  rehiring  of  former  strik- 
ers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  discretion  granted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  in  implement- 
ing this  mandate.  The  purpose  of  the 
mandate  is  to  bring  into  the  system 
experience.  We  need  not  only  the  Sec- 
retary's commitment  to  hiring  1,000 
new  trainees,  but  the  commitment  of 
this  amendment  to  hiring  500  experi- 
enced people.  We  need  them  both,  and 
why  do  we  need  them  both?  Because 
we  have  a  serious  problem  that  threat- 
ens the  safety  of  our  air  travelers. 
Look  at  the  overtime  figures.  Mr. 
Chairman.  See  what  that  says  about 
the  tensions  in  the  towers  and  the  cen- 
ters that  are  regulating  our  safety. 

In  1980.  there  were  377.000  hours  of 
overtime. 

In  1985.  908.000  hours  of  overtime, 
almost  three  times  the  overtime,  and 
yet  this  overtime  is  being  handled  by 
controllers  who  on  the  average  have 
less  experience  than  the  controllers  in 
1981. 

We  are  not  only  understaffed,  we  are 
underexperienced.  We  are  not  only  un- 
derstaffed and  underexperienced.  but 
we  are  facing  the  retirement  of  2,000 
controllers  in  the  next  2  years. 

If  we  adopt  the  Secretary's  program 
of  hiring  1.000  new  controllers  and  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  hire  500  a  year  of  the  old 
strikers,  we  will  barely,  barely  keep  up 
and  begin  to  make  good  on  the  staff- 
ing levels  promised  in  1981. 

Now.  the  FAA  has  made  tremendous 
progress.  The  leadership  has  been  out- 
standing. 

The  FAA  adopted  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram right  after  the  strike  to  recruit 
and  train  controllers  to  meet  reasona- 
ble staffing  goals,  but  they  had  almost 
a  50-percent  dropout  rate  amongst 
those  selected  for  training.  To  this 
day.  6  months  ago.  our  training  pro- 
gram had  a  42-percent  failure  rate. 

So  it  is  not  easy,  this  business  of 
training  and  bringing  controllers  on 
line  and  we  have  failed  to  bring  people 
into  the  system  at  a  rate  that  guaran- 
tees the  number  of  experienced  con- 
trollers needed,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  increase  in  the  volume  of  traffic 
managed  by  the  system. 

With  a  20-percent  increase  in  traffic, 
with  a  40-percent  reduction  in  staff- 
ing, with  experience  problems,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  need  both  programs, 
the  Secretary's  1,000  and  the  500  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  the 
safety  of  the  traveling  public. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
luctantly, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Molinari  amendment.  While  I  cospon- 
sored  his  bill  dealing  with  this  same 
issue,  my  cosponsorship  was  done  pri- 
marily to  express  my  concern  with  the 
current  underemployment  of  air  traf- 
fic controllers.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  resolved  most  of  my  con- 
cerns, as  it  included  language  in  this 
bill  encouraging  the  rehire  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  of  the  fired  controllers. 

But.  I  have  become  convinced  that  a 
mandatory  requirement  to  rehire  the 
controllers  would  create  significant 
chaos  in  the  air  traffic  system.  Not- 
withstanding the  discretion  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on 
the  methods  used  to  hire  these  1.000 
controllers,  a  mandatory  rehire  would 
no  doubt  lead  to  the  bumping  of  exist- 
ing controllers,  causing  significant  ill 
will  and  problems  in  control  towers 
and  en  route  centers  around  America. 

I  remain  concerned  that  air  safety  is 
being  substantially  ignored  by  this  ad- 
ministration, particularly  by  the 
budget  folks  at  OMB.  We  need  more 
controllers,  more  equipment  and  hard- 
ware, and  the  necessary  resources  to 
carry  out  our  commitment  to  the 
flying  public.  I  just  feel  that  this 
amendment  would  be  destabilizing  to 
creating  a  safer  flying  environment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sikorski],  who 
mentioned  amnesty  following  the  Civil 
War,  that  I  acted  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Robert  E.  Lee  to  be  rein- 
stated as  a  citizen  about  4  years  ago. 

Let  me  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  problem  I 
have  with  this  motion  by  this  excel- 
lent friend  of  mine  is  that  there  is  a 
principle  at  stake.  The  principle  is  the 
law,  the  sanctity  of  the  law— that  may 
sound  strange,  but  the  Federal  law 
says  that  you  carmot  strike  if  you 
work  for  the  Government. 

Now.  the  second  principle  is  they 
took  an  oath  that  they  would  not 
strike.  Now.  it  may  be  strange  and  it 
may  be  rare,  but  standing  for  a  princi- 
ple, as  the  President  has  done,  is  not 
vindictive.  It  is  not  a  grudge  fight,  but 
it  says  that  principle  is  important. 

Now,  as  we  talk,  tons  of  garbage  are 
piled  up  in  Detroit  with  the  concomi- 
tant rats,  disease,  and  unsanitary  con- 
ditions, because  a  public  union  says, 
"The  public  be  damned." 

The  same  thing  in  Philadelphia. 

What  messages  do  we  send?  When 
you  work  for  the  Government,  the 
people  are  your  employers,  and  you 
give  something  up  and  that  is  a  privi- 
lege. You  give  up  the  right  to  strike. 

Safety— they  did  not  care  about 
safety  when  they  went  on  strike,  did 


they?  Safety  be  damned.  They  went 
on  strike. 

The  principle  is  important.  It  applies 
in  Detroit.  It  applies  in  Philadelphia, 
as  it  applies  at  the  National  Airport  or 
O'Hare. 

Now,  if  the  skies  are  unsafe,  let  us 
grasp  the  nettle  and  cut  flights.  Let  us 
cut  the  flights  to  meet  the  available 
resources  we  have. 

We  wiU  not  do  that,  because  that 
might  take  some  money  away  from 
somebody,  but  that  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  saying  to  people  who  broke 
their  oath  and  broke  the  law.  "Come 
back,  all  is  forgiven." 

Mr.  MOUNARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mrazek]. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  Mr.  Molin- 
ari, requiring  the  rehiring  of  certain 
air  traffic  controllers  terminated  in 
1981. 

I  support  this  amendment  as  sol 
one  who  is  deeply  concerned  about  the" 
current  state  of  our  air  transportation 
system,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  System  to  address  this 
problem. 

In  1981,  when  Patco  went  on  strike, 
it  did  so,  rightly  or  wrongly,  because  of 
the  tremendous  dissatisfaction  that 
many  controllers  felt  about  their 
working  conditions,  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  FAA  to  address  shortsighted- 
ness and  lack  of  sufficient  resources 
dedicated  to  our  air  traffic  control 
system. 

As  a  result  of  the  1981  strike,  we 
find  ourselves  in  an  ever-worsening  sit- 
uation. Controllers  have  been  working 
6  days  a  week  in  many  facilities  with 
no  time  off  for  the  past  few  years. 
Towers  and  en  route  centers  are  un- 
derstaffed and  the  FAA  is  failing  to 
meet  any  reasonable  goals  in  training 
a  sufficient  number  of  controllers  to 
pick  up  the  slack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  partisan 
issue.  Increased  safety  and  confidence 
in  the  minds  of  the  flying  public  is  nei- 
ther Democratic  or  Republican.  Also 
no  one  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
wants  to  see  a  major  tragedy  before 
the  Federal  Government  acts. 

No  clearer  indication  of  the  apoliti- 
cal nature  of  this  problem  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Airline  Pilots  Association.  I 
am  convinced  that  no  one  knows  more 
about  safety  in  our  skies  than  this 
group  of  individuals.  In  1981.  they  sup- 
ported the  action  of  ihe  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  firing  the  striking  con- 
trollers. Now,  they  are  in  the  forefront 
of  the  movement  to  rehire  some  of 
these  same  controllers  because  they 
believe  we  are  facing  a  dangerous  situ- 
ation that  requires  immediate  action. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  in  the  interests  of  the 
flying  public— our  constituents:  in  the 
interests  of  the  men  and  women  who 


have  made  our  air  transportation 
system  the  greatest  in  the  world;  and 
in  the  interests  of  those  controllers 
who  know  the  problems  we  face  and 
who  have  suffered  too  much  for  too 
long  and  want  to  make  a  contribution 
to  improving  the  safety  of  the  aviation 
industry. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Florida  like 
to  proceed,  so  that  I  can  close  the 
debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Lehman]  has  the  right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myselt  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  group  of 
people  who  are  in  the  middle  in  this 
whole  thing.  On  the  one  side,  we  have 
the  "PAK^  and  management  saying 
somo^hing^hat  I  do  not  agree  with. 
On  the  otherside,  we  have  myself  and 
others  who  are  saying  that  it  is  really 
out  there,  maybe  worse  than  we 
think. 

I  have  spent  an  awful  lot  of  time 
traveling  around  the  coimtry  visiting 
facilities,  talking  to  the  men  and 
women  in  the  trenches.  That  is  why  I 
put  this  amendment  together  today. 

But  the  pilots  are  that  group  in  be- 
tween. Let  us  talk  about  ALPA  for  a 
moment.  ALPA  took  a  very  unusual 
position.  They  supported  President 
Reagan.  The  union  supported  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  1981  when  he  fired  the 
controllers.  In  the  days  following  the 
strike,  ALPA  worked  closely  with  the 
FAA  to  insure  that  the  airline  oper- 
ations were  as  safe  as  possible. 

I  am  quoting  from  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Duffy,  and  when  Mr.  Helms,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, gave  assurances  that  he 
would  rebuild  the  system  in  whole  in 
2'/i  years.  ALPA  worked  with  him 
toward  that  goal. 

Only  18  months  ago  when  they  real- 
ized that  that  goal  was  not  going  to  be 
met  for  years  and  years.  ALPA  said, 
"We  get  off." 

In  a  recent  survey  of  their  entire 
membership,  the  pilots  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  lives  of  our  constitu- 
ents, said,  62  percent  considered  delajrs 
to  be  a  safety  problem  and  an  over- 
whelming majority,  76  percent,  cite 
midair  collisions  as  the  greatest  risk  in 
airline  operations. 

In  conclusion,  they  say  they  are  con- 
vinced that  the  shortage  of  experi- 
enced controllers  is  the  biggest  prob- 
lem and  the  most  logical  solution  to 
this  problem  is  to  go  to  a  ready  pool  of 
veteran  controllers  who  could  be  re- 
qualified  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  pilot  testified  a 
month  ago  before  our  committees  and 
he  said  that  he  has  been  flying  for  26 
years.  On  one  mission  approaching 
Boston  Center,  he  had  not  one  but  two 
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midair  collisions  due  to  the  fault  of  a 
controller.  Here  is  what  he  said: 

I.  sir.  am  angry.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
I  can  do  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  in 
our  "safe  skies."  let  alone  do  the  same  for 
the  paying  passengers  I  am  sworn  to  keep 
safe.  I  think  the  FAA  is  lying  to  us  as  to 
their  efficiency  and  I  think,  further,  that 
there  is  a  potential  pool  of  adequate  person- 
nel available  in  the  form  of  the  ex-PATCO 
people  who  could  make  the  system  work  if 
only  they  could  be  utilized.  Will  it  take  an- 
other massive  loss  of  life  before  the  FAA 
acU? 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  respect- 
fully said  that  I  am  wrong.  Maybe  I 
am  wrong,  but  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing, I  am  leaving  here  tonight  con- 
vinced that  what  I  am  doing  is  right 
and  I  am  terribly  concerned  about  the 
future. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Mineta]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Florida  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

I  think  reaUy  the  bill  itself  does  set 
the  stage  for  us  to  be  conciliatory  in 
approach,  because  we  can  in  fact  gain 
from  the  experience  of  the  fired  air 
traffic  controllers,  because  it  really 
gives  to  the  FAA  the  ability  to  rehire 
these  people  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  It 
does  end  the  punishment  that  some 
people  have  talked  about  and  it  will 
allow  our  system  to  meet  the  traffic 
growth,  as  well  as  the  possible  retire- 
ments that  have  been  talked  about. 

We  can  do  so  without  setting  an  ar- 
bitrary limit  of  500  to  be  hired  on  an 
annual  basis  in  fiscal  year  1987  and 
fiscal  year  1988. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  than  to  have 
an  arbitrary  limit  of  500  to  be  set,  that 
we  would  be  better  suited  really  to 
take  care  of  our  responsibilities 
through  our  oversight  responsibilities. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Molinari  amendment. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  conclusion,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  the  question  is  not  one  of  vin- 
dictiveness.  The  question  is  not  to 
punish.  The  question  is  not  to  forgive 
and  the  question  is  not  amnesty. 

The  question  on  my  mind  is  safety. 

I  believe  that  forcing  these  new 
peoplie  down  the  throats  of  the  FAA  is 
going  to  create  unbearable  tensions 
and  hostilities  that  will  create  the 
kind  of  environment  in  the  control 
towers  that  will  make  our  air  system 
much  less  safe. 

Mr.  LIGHTFCXDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York,  my 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  Public  Works  Sut>- 
committee  on  Aviation.  The  gentleman's  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  aviatnn  are  many,  and 
I  regret  that  we  disagree  over  this  particular 
issue. 


However,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  has  offered  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
[FAA]  To  rehire  at  least  1 ,000  of  the  air  traffic 
controllers  who  were  dismissed  in  1981. 

First,  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  a 
safety  issue,  despite  attempts  by  some  to  por- 
tray it  as  such.  Over  the  past  year,  air  safety 
has  been  the  subject  of  many  congressional 
hearings.  If  there  Is  one  overriding  consensus 
that  came  out  of  those  hearings  it  is  that  air- 
line industry  in  this  country  Is  not  in  the  middle 
of  a  safety  crisis.  We  tend  to  associate  the 
year  of  1985  with  a  high  number  of  airiine 
crashes,  but  even  that  year  is  not  particularly 
bad  compared  to  other  years  in  the  past 
decade. 

With  regard  to  midair  collisions,  a  statement 
the  gentleman  made  in  a  letter  I  received  is 
somewhat  misleading.  The  letter  reads: 

The  number  of  midair  collisions,  a  key  ba- 
rometer for  judging  the  safety  of  the 
system,  has  l)een  at  record  levels  in  the  last 
two  years,  reaching  an  all  time  high  of  758 
in  1985. 

There  are  two  Important  points  that  this 
statement  overiooks.  First,  It  doesn't  mention 
that  this  increase  coincides  with  the  FAA's 
adopting  a  new  midair  collision  reporting 
system.  The  old  system  relied  on  pilot  reports. 
If  there  was  a  close  call,  then  the  pilot  had  to 
make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  he  or  she 
thought  what  constitutes  a  near  miss  oc- 
curred. However,  under  the  new  monitoring 
system  near  misses  are  automatically  taken 
down  by  computer,  so  there  are  no  subjective 
judgment  calls  There  Is  every  reason  to  t)e- 
lleve  that  this  accounts  for  most  of,  if  not  all, 
of  tlie  increase  In  the  past  year. 

Another  fact  that  the  letter  fails  to  point  out 
with  regard  to  midair  collisions  Is  that  95.4 
percent  of  the  758  reports  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman's letter  refers  involved  only  general 
aviation  aircraft  in  uncontrolled  areas.  Be- 
cause they  were  In  uncontrolled  areas,  these 
collisions  or  near  misses  are  not  related  to  the 
number  or  experience  level  of  air  traffic  con- 
trollers that  we  have  working  out  there. 

We  do  have  room  for  improvement  In  air 
safety,  but  the  problems  we  face  simply  are 
not  related  to  whether  or  not  we  rehire  the  air 
traffic  controllers  that  were  dismissed  as  a 
result  of  the  1981  strike.  In  fact,  our  rehiring 
of  those  controllers  could  quite  possibly  crip- 
ple our  efforts  to  Improve  air  safety.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  imagine  the  morale  problems  this 
would  create  for  the  controllers  who  had  the 
courage  and  dedication  to  work  through  the 
strike.  According  to  Secretary  Dole  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee^  she  and  the  Administrator  of  the  FAA,  Mr. 
Engen,  are  convinced  that,  and  I  quote: 

•  •  •  the  morale  and  dedication  of  the 
FAA  persormel  who  stayed  on  the  job  and 
who  now  hold  many  of  the  supervisory  posi- 
tions vacated  in  the  strike,  would  l>e  demon- 
strably harmed  by  a  return  to  FAA  employ- 
ment of  strikers  who  had  no  legal  justifica- 
tion for  their  absences.  This  is  not  vindic- 
tiveness,  but  rather  the  measured  judgment 
of  the  FAA  Administrator  who  seeks  to 
avoid  any  harm  to  our  air  safety  programs. 
The  tenskin  that  woukl  result  woukj  be 
reason  enough  to  cause  some  of  the  more 
senior  controllers  to  retire  early,  adding  further 
to  the  controller  shortage. 


Another  problem  with  rehiring  former  con- 
trollers is  that  because  they  have  not  con- 
trolled traffic  In  5  years,  retraining  would  be 
required.  Since  these  controllers  have  already 
accumulated  years  of  Federal  service,  they 
will  be  eligible  to  retire  earlier  than  the  new 
trainees,  reducing  the  time  over  which  training 
costs  could  be  amortized  and  leading  to  new 
training  costs  sooner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  beyond  these  Issues  we 
need  to  address  so^ie  basic  questions  alx>ut 
the  obligation  of  Government  employees  not 
to  strike,  particularly  for  those  occupations 
upon  which  the  public  safety  greatly  depends. 
To  put  It  plain  and  simple,  it  Is  against  Federal 
law  for  Federal  employees  to  engage  In 
strikes.  This  is  a  well-founded  principle  that 
has  t>een  reviewed  and  upheld  In  the  courts. 
Moreover,  all  air  traffic  controllers  take  an 
oath  declaring  that  they  will  not  strike  against 
the  Government.  The  law  states  that  if  they 
do  strike  they  will  never  agdn  be  part  of  the 
Federal  work  force. 

By  Ignoring  the  law  in  this  case  we  would 
start  a  very  bad  precedent.  If  we  allow  air  traf- 
fic controllers  to  get  by  with  a  strike,  where  do 
we  draw  the  line?  There  are  few  positions  in 
the  Federal  Government  that  do  directly  affect 
the  public  safety.  Should  the  armed  sen/Ices 
also  be  allowed  to  strike?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  cleariy  must  t>e  answered  In  favor  of 
the  public  Interest  and  not  in  favor  of  a  few 
who  are  concerned  primarily  with  their  own 
self-interests. 

The  FAA  is  well  on  its  way  to  attaining  the 
prestrike  number  and  experience  level  of  air 
traffic  controllers.  As  of  the  end  of  June  of 
this  year  the  FAA  had  employed  14,262  air 
traffic  controllers  and  they  are  committed  to 
reaching  their  goal  of  14,480  by  Septemtjer 
30.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1 987  they  expect 
to  have  over  15,000  controllers  on  board.  If 
our  goal  is  to  rebuild  our  air  traffic  control 
force,  then  It  would  t)e  self-defeating  for  us  to 
disrupt  these  efforts  by  passing  the  Molinari 
amendment. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rehiring  of  the  air 
traffic  controllers  dismissed  as  a  result  of  the 
1981  strike  Is  not  a  safety  issue.  It  more 
closely  resembles  a  labor  issue  that  the  FAA 
Is  fully  capable  of  handling  without  unwarrant- 
ed intervention  by  Congress.  I,  therefore, 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Molinari  amendment. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment  to  the  transportation  appro- 
priations bill  which  would  require  the  rehiring 
of  1 ,000  of  the  air  traffic  controllers  fired  as  a 
result  of  the  1981  PATCO  strike. 

Our  primary  focus  here  must  remain  safety. 
We  must,  therefore,  handle  the  critical  short- 
age of  air  traffic  controllers  as  a  most  serious 
challenge  to  air  safety  and  not  look  beyond  a 
viable  and  readily  available  solution. 

The  rehiring  of  these  controllers  offers  a 
practical  remedy  inasmuch  as  it  would  permit 
the  utilization  of  developed  skills  and  existing 
training.  As  the  FAA  has  found  that  it  contin- 
ues to  fall  short  of  its  staffing  goals,  it  be- 
comes essential  to  realize  that  this  pool  of  ex- 
perienced air  traffic  control  personnel  must  be 
drawn  upon. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  demand  for  experts 
to  monitor  air  traffk:  will  continue  to  grow  with 


the  increase  in  air  travel.  As  such,  the  reacti- 
vation of  those  rehired  would  not  merely  be  a 
precautionary  measure,  but  would  t)e  a  neces- 
sary move  toward  the  safe  management  of 
the  ainways.  Controllers  who  are  stretched  too 
far  in  terms  of  time  and  coverage  would  likely 
welcome  the  relief  provided  by  the  proposed 
rehiring. 

The  current  shortage  of  air  traffic  controllers 
Is  at  a  crisis  stage.  By  supporting  passage  of 
this  amendment  we  can  demonstrate  that  we 
would  rather  act  intelligently  to  correct  crisis 
condkJtions  before  a  mishap  than  to  act  re- 
gretfully in  response  to  a  tragedy  In  aviatnn. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York's 
amendment  to  rehire  at  least  500  air  traffic 
controllers.  Last  year,  a  number  of  us  signed 
a  letter  to  the  President  urging  him  to  rehire 
some  of  the  PATCO  controllers  among  the 
1 ,000  new  controllers  hired  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation. 

The  reason  for  this  action  is  quite  obvious, 
Mr.  Chairman;  1985  was  the  second  worst 
year  for  deaths  due  to  airplane  crashes.  The 
headlines  caused  by  these  accidents  made  a 
lot  of  us  wonder  at)Out  airiine  safety.  Certainly, 
one  immediate  way  to  address  this  problem  is 
to  put  experienced  air  traffic  controllers  back 
on  the  job.  In  light  of  the  recent  accidents,  it 
Is  time  to  put  politics  aside  and  concentrate 
our  efforts  on  minimizing  the  risks  of  future  air 
disasters.  Moreover,  evidence  has  now  sur- 
faced that  some  of  the  air  traffic  controllers 
fired  during  the  PATCO  strike  were  actually  on 
official  leave.  Yet  their  attendance  records 
were  altered  to  give  the  impression  that  they 
were  strike  participants  when  In  fact  they  were 
simply  on  vacation.  Certainly,  these  workers 
should  be  among  the  first  rehires  under  this 
amendment 

Let  us  restore  safety  to  our  skies  by  sup- 
porting this  amendment  and  putting  experi- 
enced controllers  back  to  work. 

D  1910 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Molinari]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTK 

Mr.   MOLINARI.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  193,  noes 
226,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2671 
AYES— 193 


Ackermmn 

Berman 

Brown  (CA) 

Akaka 

BiacKl 

Bruce 

Alexander 

Boehlert 

Bryant 

Anderson 

Hoggs 

Burton  (CA) 

Annunzio 

Boland 

Bustamante 

Applegate 

Boner  (TN) 

Carper 

Aspln 

Bonior  (MI) 

Chandler 

Atkins 

Borski 

Clay 

AuColn 

Bosco 

Coelho 

Bates 

Boucher 

Coleman  (TX) 

Beilenson 

Boxer 

Collins 

Bentley 

Brooks 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Davis 

DeUums 

Dlngell 

DloGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Frank 

Prost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kanjorski 


Andrews 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Bonker 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carr 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

C(x>per 

Coughlin 

Coulter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 


Kaptur 

Kaatenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Uptnski 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Michel 

MikuUki 

Miller  (CA) 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reid 

Richardson 

NOES-226 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Eckert(NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flippo 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

FuQua 

GaUo 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glicfcman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 


Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Slkorski 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

SUllings 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hiler 

HUlis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Leiiman  (FD 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 


Bladigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUui 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

MiUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Monson 

Montgomery 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pursell 


Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 


Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Strang 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swlndall 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wolf 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING— 12 


Barnes 
Bedell 
Breaux 
Carney 


Fowler 
Grotberg 
Gunderson 
Lundine 


Moore 
Nowak 
Pashayan 
Wright 


D  1920 

Mr.  DUNCAN  and  Mr.  SCHAEFER 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  MARKEY  and  Mr.  WII£ON 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

n  1930 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  engage  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Coughlin]  in  a  colloquy  on  the 
future  of  competitive  rail  service  in 
the  Northeast. 

The  Guilford  System  operates  the 
Maine  Central,  the  Boston  &  Maine 
and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson.  This 
system  creates  the  only  rail  competi- 
tion with  Conrail  for  most  New  Eiig- 
land  shippers  on  traffic  going  to  the 
West  and  the  South.  Guilford  was  re- 
cently engaged  in  a  strike  between 
Maintenance  of  Way  employees  and 
the  Maine  Central.  While  an  uneasy 
truce  appears  to  exist  at  this  time  be- 
tween management  and  labor,  the  im- 
derlying  economic  dispute  has  not 
been  resolved.  The  financial  stress  on 
Guilford  has  caused  the  managers  of 
that  railroad  to  speculate  that  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railway  could  be 
put  into  bankruptcy.  This  has  led  to  a 
persistent  and  continuing  rumor  that 
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the  Delaware  &  Hudson  could  cease 
operations  on  short  notice  as  a  result 
of  cashlessness.  Most  of  us  in  the  New 
inland  delegation  hope  that  these 
rumors  are  not  true.  Recent  conversa- 
tions with  Guilford  management  indi- 
cate that  Guilford  intends  to  indefi- 
nitely operate  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson. 

However,  a  cessation  of  operations 
on  the  D&H  would  be  a  serious  matter 
for  shippers  throughout  the  region. 
D&H  provides  the  only  competitive 
outlet  to  Conrail  which  connects  many 
of  the  region's  shippers  to  such  sys- 
tems as  CSX  and  Norfolk  Southern.  In 
the  event  that  the  D&H  encounters  a 
problem,  I  would  urge  that  we  in  Gov- 
ernment do  everything  in  our  power  to 
preserve  this  essential  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  subcommittee  chairman  for  his 
response. 

Bilr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  McKerhan]  for  bringing 
this  to  our  attention. 

I.  too,  am  concerned  about  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  situation  in  the  North- 
east, and  its  impact  on  the  economy 
and  rail  competition  in  the  region.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  directed 
Rail  Service  Program,  other  carriers 
could  be  directed  to  provide  service 
over  these  lines  if  the  D  &  H  did  in 
fact  file  for  bankruptcy.  I  hope  that 
does  not  happen.  But  if  it  does,  we 
would  expect  the  ICC  to  give  prompt 
attention  to  directing  competitive  serv- 
ice along  the  critical  routes  of  the  D  & 
H  system. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
gentleman's  information,  tomorrow 
there  is  gc^lng  to  be  a  hearing  before 
the  subcommittee  that  I  chair.  Repre- 
sentatives from  Guilford  will  be  there 
as  we  deal  with  some  proposals  to  have 
a  cooling-off  period  for  the  Maine 
Central  difficulty. 

What  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  do 
is  get  some  answers  on  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  question  the  gentleman  has 
presented  to  this  body.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  scheduled  to  testify. 
Hopefully  we  can  present  these  ques- 
tions to  the  appropriate  representa- 
tives and  get  some  answers. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue,  and  helping  us  to 
resolve  what  is  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlih]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman]. 
The  matter  of  preservation  of  compe- 


tition is  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us,  I 
think,  and  of  great  concern  to  this 
subcommittee  in  particular. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(c)  Recdlations.— The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation may  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section  (excluding  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)). 

<d)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "air  traffic  controller"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
2109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  to  have  a 
colloquy  with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  strong  and  con- 
sistent supporter  of  Federal  aviation 
noise  regulations  to  require  noncom- 
pliauit  aircraft  to  meet  Federal  noise 
standards  so  as  to  bring  relief  to  mil- 
lions of  citizens  living  near  noise  im- 
pacted airports,  I  have  reviewed  with 
much  concern  and  alarm  the  commit- 
tee's report  language  which  addresses 
this  issue.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
committee's  report  language  is  setting 
the  stage  for  yet  another  round  of  ex- 
emptions for  carriers  who  have  failed 
to  comply  with  the  January  1,  1985 
deadline  and  are  now  attempting  again 
to  obtain  waivers  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  As  a  member 
of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  which 
has  exercised  continuing  oversight  on 
this  issue,  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee would  be  willing  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  he  intends  to  support  an- 
other round  of  exemptions  for  these 
carriers  and  to  understand  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  need  for  a 
special  waiver  for  these  carriers. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
are  approximately  12  operators  with 
22  airplanes  which  have  petitioned 
FAA  for  an  exemption  where  no 
"hush  kit"  supplier  has  received  a  sup- 
plemental type  certification  prior  to 
September  30.  1985.  Can  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman 
advise  me  of  the  dates  on  which  any  of 
these  operators  signed  contracts  with 
suppliers  that  are  seeking  their  sup- 
plemental type  certification,  and  the 
dates  by  which  they  expect  to  receive 
installation  so  that  their  aircraft  meet 
Federal  aviation  noise  rules. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Lehhan]. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich].  As  you  say 
and  as  you  know,  the  report  language 
in  our  bill  directs  the  FAA  to  provide 
precisely  the  information  that  the 
gentleman  is  seeking. 

Certainly  I  will  be  happy  to  share 
this  information  with  the  gentleman 


and  his  colleagues  on  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  when  we  receive  It  next 
month. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Good.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding. Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
report  language  does  not  intend  to  be 
a  blanket  waiver  for  all  22  aircraft  and 
for  all  12  airlines. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  only  reply  I  can  make  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ging- 
rich] is  that  I  have  not  seen  that  in- 
formation yet,  and  when  we  get  it,  we 
will  try  to  work  with  it  together. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  concerned  that  any  further  con- 
gressional change  to  the  regulatory 
deadlines  set  forth  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  noise  regulation  for  four- 
engine  aircraft  sends  an  inappropriate 
signal  to  those  carriers  which  are  now 
facing  compliance  with  the  two-engine 
deadline  on  January  1.  1988.  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  refrain  from  further  initia- 
tives in  this  area  so  that  the  relief  we 
promised  to  millions  of  Americans 
when  the  Federal  Aviation  noise  rules 
were  established  can  be  realized. 

As  the  representative  for  the  Atlan- 
ta airport,  which  is  an  Inner  city  air- 
port with  a  lot  of  noise  right  around 
the  neighborhoods  near  the  airport,  I 
would  really  appreciate  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  being  very  cautious 
in  setting  up  any  procedure  which 
would  slow  down  the  rate  at  which 
companies  buy  quieter  aircraft  and 
buy  hush  kits. 

I  thank  the  chairman. 

AMENDMENT  OmXED  BY  MR.  TRAFICANT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant: 
Page  60.  after  line  22,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  333.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  purchase  any 
nondomestic  goods  or  services. 

point  of  order 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
win  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  a  nonlegisla- 
tlve  limitation  to  a  general  appropria- 
tion bill.  Under  revised  clause  2,  rule 
XXI,  such  amendments  are  not  in 
order  during  the  reading  of  a  general 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  revised  rule 
states,  in  part: 

Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  fd),  no 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  during  consid- 
eration of  a  general  appropriation  bill  pro- 
posing a  limitation  not  specifically  con- 
tained or  authorized  in  existing  law  for  the 
period  of  the  limitation. 
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clflcally  contained  or  authorized  In  ex- 
isting law  and  therefore  is  in  violation 
of  rule  XXI,  clause  2(d). 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  be  heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
differ.  It  Is  a  strict  limitation  placed 
upon  an  appropriation  measure  of  1 
year.  And  I  believe  it  should  be  upheld 
and  be  allowed  insofar  as  it  offers  no 
clarifying  language  or  any  amplifica- 
tion on  any  other  provision  or  provi- 
sions which  could  expand  upon  a  legis- 
lative initiative. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Panetta). 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  correct  only 
because  the  Clerk  has  not  completed 
tlie  reading  of  the  next  two  lines. 

So  the  Chair  will  sustain  the  point 
of  -rder  at  this  point  under  clause  2(d) 
rule  XXI. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
had  two  amendments  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  withhold  until  the  Clerk  com- 
pletes the  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1987". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TRAFICANT 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficant: 
Page  60,  after  line  22.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  333.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  purchase  any 
nondomestic  goods  or  services. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  violates  clause  2(b)  of  rule 
XXI,  the  prohibition  against  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriations  bill.  The 
amendment  imposes  prohibition  re- 
strictions on  spending  not  contained  in 
existing  law  and,  as  such,  constitutes 
an  effort  to  legislate  on  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  desire  time  to  re- 
spond? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Yes;  I  do.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

It  is  a  strict  limitation  placed  upon 
the  appropriation  of  the  funds.  It  does 
not  offer  any  legislative  initiative  over 
and  above  It  with  any  provisos  to  am- 
plify upon  any  action  taken  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  a  strict  limitation  and  it 
should  be  allowed. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  wish  to  respond? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  make  the  point  that  we  have 
spent  over  2  hours  legislating  In  an  ap- 
propriation bin  under  protection  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  feel  It  Is  time 
to  get  back  to  appropriations.  I  believe 
that  my  point  of  order  is  correct,  and  I 
will  hold  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Panetta). 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Under  Cannon's,  volume  7,  section 
1697,  an  amendment  prohibiting  the 
use  of  an  appropriation  for  the  ptu-- 
chase  of  commodities  not  produced  in 
the  United  States  was  held  In  order  as 
a  limitation. 

So  the  point  of  order  is  overruled, 
and  the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  clarifying  an  issue  of 
great  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Very  simplistically,  my  amendment 
is  simply  a  buy-American  amendment. 
This  coimtry  has  in  excess  of  $150  bil- 
lion trade  deficit,  $md  one  of  the  cardi- 
nal sins  of  this  country  Is  we  continue 
to  expend  taxpayers'  dollars  on  items 
not  produced  in  this  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  talking  about  the  exporting  of 
jobs  and  the  literal  rape  of  the  manu- 
facturing sectors  of  this  country,  we 
continue  now  to  expend  taxpayers' 
dollars  on  Government  projects. 

I  believe  the  Congress  here  today 
has  an  opportunity  with  this  act  to 
clarify  very  carefully  that  we  should 
keep  those  taxpayers'  dollars  as  they 
deal  with  American  procurement  and 
American  expenditures  for  American- 
produced  goods  and  services.  I  feel 
very  strongly  to  that  extent.  I  also  add 
that  this  is  a  1-year  appropriation. 
There  Is  much  concern  that  maybe 
this  type  of  a  thing  could  have  an 
overriding  effect  on  some  existing  con- 
tracts. My  first  amendment  dealt  with 
that.  It  has  a  proviso  that  would 
exempt  existing  contracts.  When  I  was 
foimd  with  this  opposition,  I  had  no 
alternative.  I  believe  we  are  taking  at 
issue  today  the  American  dollars  being 
spent  on  American  projects.  We 
should  confine  It  to  those  producers 
within  America  to  produce  quality 
services  and  goods. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  add  this: 
With  the  current  fluctuation  of  the 
dollar  and  the  tremendous  impact  of 
trade  and  negative  deficit  trade  Amer- 
ica has  been  having,  these  types  of  leg- 
islative initiatives  in  appropriation 
acts  would  bring  some  of  these  foreign 
producers  Into  America  who  want  to 
bid  on  oiu-  projects.  We  are  the  con- 
sumer marketplace  of  the  world.  If  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  foreign 
penetration,  it  should  be  on  a  level 
playing  field.  Now,  if  we  cannot  get 
this  administration  to  take  a  look  at 
that,  then  maybe  through  these  ap- 
propriate actions  we  can  make  that 
happen. 


I  believe  that  this  measure  will  send 
a  signal.  And  for  those  who  stand  In 
opposition  who  are  concerned  about 
the  Impact  on  appropriations  in  the 
future,  they  have  the  conference  with 
the  other  body  and  they  can  prepare 
within  a  reasonable  timeframe  to  add 
additional  clarification  language  that 
could  speak  to  the  Issue. 

I  believe  It  is  not  only  germane,  but  I 
think  it  is  the  right  thing  for  us  to  do. 

My  area  has  lost  nearly  every  manu- 
facturing job  that  It  had  In  steel,  and 
every  other  job  is  threatened.  Now.  I 
can  understand  the  international  mar- 
ketplace, how  it  works,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's position  as  he  debates  certain 
elements  of  it.  but  I  cannot  tmder- 
stand  the  American  Government  ex- 
pending American  taxpayer  dollars  on 
American  projects  and  continuing  to 
let  the  foreign  penetration  Into  this 
country. 

Now,  I  know  I  am  going  to  have  op- 
position from  the  committee  on  it.  I 
know  I  am  going  to  have  strong  oppo- 
sition from  people  who  do  not  know 
what  the  further  ramifications  will  be. 

I  am  asking  those  who  are  sensitive 
'^  this  area  to  take  a  look  at  it  for  1 
year,  a  1-year  appropriation  within 
that  1-year  period,  maybe  we  can 
study  this  thing  through  the  practical- 
ities of  the  legislative  initiative  that 
speaks  to  a  serious  problem.  I  am 
asking  your  help,  and  I  am  asking  that 
the  buy-America  provision  that  I  bring 
forward  today  be  accepted  by  this 
Congress  and  meet  the  scrutiny  of  the 
opposition  who  will  debate  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  understand  the 
problems  that  the  gentleman  is  speak- 
ing about.  But  our  committee  has 
never  had  any  hearings  on  this.  We  do 
not  know  what  the,  as  he  said,  the 
ramifications  are  going  to  be.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  effects  are  going  to 
be  on  transportation  procurements. 
There  is  no  dollar  differential  calcula- 
tion dealing  with  the  cost  of  American 
goods  in  relation  to  what  those  same 
materials  would  cost  you  if  purchased 
elsewhere.  We  do  not  know  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  availability 
of  purchasing  goods  and  services  for 
the  FAA,  the  Coast  Guard,  or  urban 
mass  transit  or  any  of  the  other  areas 
covered  under  our  jurisdiction  on  ap- 
propriations. 

I  would  promise  the  gentleman  that 
during  our  hearing  procedure  next 
year  we  will  address  this  issue,  and  we 
will  consider  these  problems,  but  I  do 
not  think  at  this  moment  we  should 
make  the  kind  of  decision  that  he  sug- 
gests without  loiowing  what  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  decision  would  be.  even 
over  the  next  12  months. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  feels  more 
strongly  than  I  do  about  the  stagger- 
ing trade  deficit  which  truly  threatens 
our  long-term  economic  well-being. 
That  is  why  many  of  us  worked  hard 
to  put  forth  a  trade  bill  that  would 
help  improve  America's  competitive- 
ness and  deal  with  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices abroad. 

But  the  United  States  must  set  a 
higher  standard  if  we  expect  other 
countries  to  adhere  to  the  trade  prac- 
tices that  I  think  will  foster  and 
expand  the  world  trading  system.  This 
amendment,  and  other  buy-American 
provisions,  are  really  protectionism  in 
disguise.  It  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  we  are  going  to  greatly  inhibit  im- 
ports to  protect  domestic  Industries. 
And  I  would  strongly  object  to  this  ap- 
proach. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  we  greatly 
increase  the  cost  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  which  must  look,  in 
terms  of  competitive  bidding,  at  get- 
ting quality  products  at  the  lowest 
price.  And  if  you  exclude  a  lot  of  bid- 
ders or  competitors,  then  I  am  not 
sure  we  are  doing  justice  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  thus 
the  Federal  Government,  and  we  are 
not  giving  the  taxpayers  the  best  for 
their  money. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  about  the  scope  of  his 
amendment.  He  says  that  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  in  this  {ict  may 
be  used  to  purchase  any  domestic 
goods  or  services.  What  kind  of  money 
are  we  talking  about?  Is  this  the  entire 
Department  of  Transportation 
budget? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  This  is  any 
amount  of  dollars  subject  to  the  act  of 
which  we  have  debated  here  today. 
But  it  is  not  any  domestic  goods,  it  is 
any  nondomestic  goods.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  confined  to  buying 
American  goods  and  services  without  a 
percentile  figure  placed  on  it  for  do- 
mestic content  or  anything. 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  understand. 

So  that  means  that  a  French  bidder, 
who  offers  a  much  lower  price  and  a 
much  better  quality  product,  would  be 
ineligible  to  participate  in  products 
that  would  otherwise  be  acquired  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  If  you  are  further 
yielding  to  me,  if  that  would  be  the 
case,  yes.  However,  that  French  manu- 
facturer, that  French  bidder  can  open 
a  subsidiary  in  America  and  hire 
Americans  to  produce  his  products  and 
bid  on  these  types  of  projects.  This  is 
exactly  what  I  think  has  to  be  done. 

And  if  the  gentleman  would  yield 
further,  I  have  great  respect  for  the 


chairman  and  the  committee,  but 
these  buy-American  provisions  could 
have  been  studied  for  many  years  with 
the  trade  deficits  we  have  had. 

My  amendment,  to  the  point,  is 
saying  this:  "If  you  want  to  bid  on 
American  projects,  why  don't  you 
move  into  America,  hire  Americans 
and  then  go  ahead  and  bid  on  these 
projects?" 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  the  House  con- 
sidered the  Eximbank  authorization 
bill  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  anybody 
who  followed  that  issue  knows  that 
U.S.  exporters  are  competing  in  many 
contracts  abroad,  and  many  of  those 
contracts  are  Government  related.  In 
other  words,  if  the  country  of  India  or 
Egypt  or  Pakistan,  is  government  pur- 
chasers of  United  States  products.  It 
would  be  ineligible  to  bid.  I  think  we 
set  a  very  bad  example  here  if  we  are 
to  impose  a  buy-American  provision, 
thus  disallowing  others  to  compete  in 
our  domestic  market,  and  expect  it  to 
have  access  to  their  markets.  It  is  a 
double  standard,  and  it  certainly  will 
not  wash. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  that 
my  colleagues  oppose  this  amendment 
and  get  on  with  the  task  of  a  free  and 
open  trading  system. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  in  this  body 
a  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
has  many  excellent  Members  of  the 
body  which  deals  with  trade  issues. 
This  is  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  I  think  everybody  here  will  agree 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
works  long  and  hard  trying  to  bring  to 
this  body  the  best  possible  appropria- 
tions bills. 

Certainly  we  try  to  improve  on  their 
work  when  they  get  to  the  floor,  as  it 
affects  appropriations.  This  is  a  trans- 
portation bill  for  domestic  transporta- 
tion, and  we  are  making  foreign  trade 
policy  with  an  amendment  at  the  Uth 
hour.  And  under  the  allegation  that 
trade  policy  has  not  been  studied.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  not  been  studied  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  that  is 
not  their  job. 

I  urge  this  body  to  vote  "no"  on  this 
amendment  and  to  get  to  the  serious 
work  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  say  how 
much  I  admire  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  TRAFICANT].  We  may  say  that  this 
matter  has  not  been  studied,  but  it  has 
been  studied  ad  nauseam.  What  we 
have  not  had  has  been  an  opportunity 
to  have  it  considered  seriously  on  any 
level,  appropriation  or  any  other. 


But  I  would  like  to  yield  at  this  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
author  of  the  sunendment,  so  that  he 
can  have  further  time  to  rebut  the  al- 
legations that  have  been  made  in  op- 
position to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

My  first  amendment  had  clarifying 
language  that  gave  an  opportunity,  if 
there  was  no  domestic  substitute,  that 
that  foreign  product  could  be  pur- 
chased. 

My  first  amendment  was  struck 
down  on  a  point  of  order.  It  gave  an 
opportunity  where  there  was  no  do- 
mestic substitute  that  a  foreign  item 
could  be  purchased. 

It  also  said  that  any  existing  con- 
tracts would  be  exempt.  But  that  type 
of  language  which  is  necessary  and 
can  be  offered  in  the  other  body  or 
caui  be  offered  in  clarifying  activities 
and  legislation  action  now  by  this 
Committee,  before  it  goes  to  the  other 
body,  in  that  conference  they  can  clar- 
ify it.  I  did  not  want  to  bring  a 
straightforward  "buy  American"  with- 
out those  provisions. 

D  1955 

But  I  was  struck  down. 

I  am  saying  this:  Even  at  this  level  it 
would  absolutely  make  us  take  a  look 
at  our  American  producers,  and  if 
these  foreign  competitors  are  going  to 
be  bidding  on  American  projects,  move 
into  America  and  produce  the  product 
here  with  American  hands. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  a  question. 

With  respect  to  the  auto  industry, 
we  make  cars  on  t>oth  sides  of  the 
border,  and  parts  from  one  side  of  the 
border  are  shipped  back  and  forth. 
They  are  under  a  special  agreement  all 
of  their  own,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

My  question  is,  under  the  language 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment  which 
says  "nondomestic."  suppose  one  of 
the  agencies  covered  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill  wants  to  procure  a  number  of 
automobiles  to  carry  out  their  duties. 
Would  this  amendment  prohibit  the 
purchase  of  automobiles  that,  say, 
were  assembled  in  Canada? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  will  yield 
to  me,  I  would  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  the  amendment  is  right 
to  the  point.  If  the  American  Govern- 
ment, through  any  of  its  agencies,  is 
going  to  purchase  an  automobile,  it 
should  not  only  purchase  an  American 
automobile,  but  one  that  is  not  made 
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overseas  and  one  that  is  made  in  the 
States. 

Mr.  CARR.  What  about  one  that  is 
maybe  assembled  in  Canada  from 
parts  that  are  made  in  the  United 
States  or  vice  versa? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  further  yield,  that  is  all  fine  and 
good.  What  is  wrong  with  parts  made 
in  America  and  also  assembled  in 
America.  There  are  other  models  that 
are  comparable  values. 

Mr.  CARR.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  it.  All  I  am  pointing  out  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  we  do  have  a  unique 
agreement  in  the  auto  industry  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada 
wherein  all  of  North  America  is  con- 
sidered essentially  domestic. 

If  the  gentleman  were  by  way  of  leg- 
islative intent  to  tell  me  that  domestic 
would  not  infringe  on  that  legislation 
we  have  inside  the  auto  industry,  I 
then  might  be  more  enthusiastic  about 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  If  the  gentleman 
win  further  yield,  if  someone  can  show 
me  where  an  American-made  car  pro- 
duced overseas  or  produced  in  Canada 
is  coming  in  at  any  lower  price  of  any 
significant  difference,  I  might  accept 
that. 

What  I  am  saying  is  if  the  American 
Government  or  any  of  its  agencies  is 
buying  an  automobile,  it  should  be  not 
only  buying  an  American  automobile, 
but  it  could  find  one  that  is  made  in 
the  States. 

I  would  further  like  to  state  as  a 
Member  whose  district  would  be  im- 
pacted upon  by  auto  losses  in  the 
future,  in  October  1985  there  was  a 
30.4-percent  penetration  of  foreign- 
made  autos  in  America,  and  in  Novem- 
ber 1985  it  was  almost  35  percent. 

Anybody  who  could  see  what  hap- 
pened with  steel  can  see  the  future 
happening  with  auto.  I  think  that  we 
speak  directly  to  it. 

Mr.  CARR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
further  yield,  I  would  say  that  there  is 
no  Member  of  Congress  more  interest- 
ed in  protecting  American  auto  jobs 
than  this  Member  of  Congress  from 
Pontiac  and  East  Lansing  and  Lansing, 
MI.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  our  auto- 
workers  are  building  cars  while 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Carr,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gonzalez  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  only 
point  to  the  gentleman  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman understanq[s  there  is  a  complex 
trade  and  legislative  environment  in 
treating  automobiles  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  are  not 
talking  about  the  Japanese  or  the  Ger- 


mans or  anything  else,  we  are  talking 
about  Canada. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  but  I  am  going  to 
want  to  look  to  see  if  that  legislation 
in  any  way  impacts  on  that  trade 
agreement  so  that  we  can  make  sure 
that  our  North  American  auto  indus- 
try is  vibrant. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  that,  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  a  leader  and  the  gen- 
tleman is  concerned  about  those  auto 
imports,  et  cetera. 

One  of  the  things  we  can  do  is  clari- 
fy it  very  well  by  putting  it  to  the  test. 
But  one  thing  is  for  sure,  if  it  is  not 
being  assembled  in  America,  it  is  not 
being  assembled  by  sm  American 
worker.  I  think  that  sooner  or  later, 
we  should  look  at  the  dynamics  of  the 
American  worker  and  the  American- 
made  goods,  especially  with  our  own 
procurement  practices. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  total 
system.  We  are  talking  about  America 
and  American  purchasing. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
only  tell  the  gentleman  that  there  are 
jobs  in  my  district  as  well  creating 
parts  which  are  shipped  for  final  as- 
sembly in  Canada,  too.  So  it  is  very 
complex  in  the  auto  industry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  woul-"  like  to  be 
able  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  answer  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions for  me. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Coast  Guard  is  in  the  process  of  pur- 
chasing helicopters  for  the  purpose  of 
drug  interdiction.  Those  particular 
helicopters  are  being  built  in  Texas. 
They  are  being  built  by  a  French  firm 
in  Texas.  There  are  French  parts 
being  used  in  those  helicopters. 

It  is  my  understanding  in  consulting 
with  committee  counsel  that,  under 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  the 
Coast  Guard  will  not  now  be  able  to 
purchase  those  helicopters,  that  the 
drug  interdiction  program  will  be  set- 
back and  that,  in  fact,  we  will  under- 
cut some  of  the  very  efforts  that  we 
have  talked  about  out  here  on  the 
floor. 

Is  that  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  answer  that. 

The  gentleman  is  saying  it  is  a 
French  firm  in  Texas,  and  they  would 
qualify.    Americans    are    building    it, 


except  for  one  thing,  the  gentleman  is 
saying  they  are  French  parts.  What 
the  French  would  have  to  do  is  make 
sure  they  buy  American  parts  and 
they  could  still  produce  it  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Second  of  all.  there  is  another  issue 
here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Let  me  answer 
the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  re- 
claims his  time. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  The  gentleman 
has  asked  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  the  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman,  but  I  simply 
want  to  reclaim  my  time  for  a  moment 
to  explain  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
helicopters  that  have  been  contracted 
for  have  been  contracted  for  at  a 
price,  and  they  are  going  to  be  built 
out  of  French  parts. 

Under  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  buUd  those 
helicopters  and.  therefore,  the  drug 
interdiction  program  will  be  setback  as 
a  result  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  asking  the  gentleman  whether 
or  not  the  gentleman  thinks  that  is  a 
reasonable  outcome  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  gentleman  so  concerned  about 
drug  interdiction.  There  have  been 
gentlemen  like  myself  who  have 
worked  for  15  years  in  the  problem  of 
narcotics.  I  am  hoping  that  the  gentle- 
man's votes  on  the  floor  for  helping 
the  narcotics  affairs  come  about  when 
the  time  is  do. 

But  I  will  say  this  in  answer  to  your 
question.  All  the  French  firm  has  to 
do  is  buy  American  parts  and  make 
them  in  America  and  they  can  bid.  But 
if  the  gentleman  did  not  oppose  my 
original  amendment,  it  would  have 
given  an  exemption  to  this  existing 
contract. 

There  is  one  other  thing.  They  could 
purchase  them  from  Hughes  made  in 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Lehman],  becau^  I  do 
not  think  we  have  really  gotten  an  ex- 
planation. Maybe  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  can  clarify  for  us  what  the  sit- 
uation is. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  raised  an  Issue  about 
the  Coast  Guard.  This  amendment  is 
so  loosely  drawn  that,  to  my  under- 
standing, if  the  Coast  Guard  tried  to 
buy  for  some  of  its  vessels  oil  in  the 
Caribbean,  from  one  of  the  countries 
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in  that  regrion,  they  would  be  prohibit- 
ed from  buying  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  also 
stated  in  relation  to  automobiles  that 
if  there  was  enough  differential  in 
cost,  the  gentleman  would  not  object 
to  buying  cars  from  overseas. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  in  this 
amendment  we  do  not  luiow  how  it  is 
going  to  affect  the  vital  functions  of 
the  various  agencies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  We  do  not 
have  any  idea  what  the  costs  are  going 
to  be  in  dealing  with  these  kinds  of 
problems.  I  would  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  would  reconsider 
his  amendment  and  bring  it  back  to  us 
in  the  committee  next  year  so  that  we 
could  study  it  and  go  forward  in  a  logi- 
cal way  so  that  we  know  what  we  are 
doing  when  dealing  with  this  type  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  what  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  just  told  us.  in  the  drug  inter- 
diction program  where  we  send  Coast 
Guard  vessels  into  the  Caribbean  to 
try  to  interdict  drug  supplies  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  purchase  fuel  in 
other  countries  under  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment.  That  further  un- 
dercuts the  drug  program  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  buy  the  helicopters. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  something 
that  this  House  wants  to  do.  The  very 
last  thing  we  ought  to  be  doing  out 
here  as  we  are  talking  about  a  poten- 
tial war  on  drugs  is  passing  an  amend- 
ment that  would  undercut  and  per- 
haps destroy  our  drug  program. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  could  fight  drugs  with  Amer- 
ican-made helicopters  made  by  Ameri- 
can hands  in  American  plants.  If  the 
foreign  competitors  want  to  bid  on  our 
helicopters,  they  could  come  into 
America  and  hire  Americans. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying,  but  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  French  firm  is  doing. 
They  have  come  to  America  and  they 
are  building  them  in  Texas.  They  are 
doing  exactly  that,  and  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  will  prevent  them 
from  doing  so. 

That  is  not  exactly  the  signal  that  I 
would  want  to  send,  nor  do  I  want  to 
have  a  situation  where  drugs  are  al- 
lowed into  the  coimtry. 

D  2005 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  address  my  re- 
marks mainly  to  my  colleagues  from 
Ohio  because  we  have  stood  together 
on  so  many  matters.  It  is  late,  but  let 
me  point  out  if  I  might  some  ques- 
tions. The  gentleman  has  been  inhibit- 


ed by  the  rules  here.  I  think  we  ought 
to  understand  the  inhibitions  and  the 
problems. 

We  have  been  negotiating,  for  exam- 
ple, with  the  Japanese  over  the  build- 
ing of  their  airport  outside  of  Toyko.  I 
forget  the  exact  amount;  it  is  $5  or  $6 
or  $7  billion.  Possibly  $8  billion.  We 
have  been  beginning  to  insist  that  that 
contract,  the  whole  construction  be 
opened  to  American  firms.  We  should 
make  sure  that  we  have  forced  open 
the  Japanese  market  to  such  bids.  For 
us  to  now.  in  this  form  say  that  no 
government  moneys  can  be  used  for 
any  nondomestic  product  or  goods,  es- 
sentially destroys  our  effort  to  open 
up  the  market  in  Japan  or  any  other 
place. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LETVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  our  sta- 
tistics show  that  there  are  certain  in- 
dustries where  we  cannot  even  pene- 
trate certain  foreign  markets,  and  per- 
haps maybe  if  America  sends  a  signal 
that  we  are  now  prepared  to  deal  with 
this  trade  problem  in  a  way  where  the 
American  taxpayers'  dollar  spent  for 
American  projects  would  go  to  Amer- 
ica, maybe  they  would  reconsider  some 
of  their  past  stances. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Here  is  my 
fear:  My  fear  is  that  it  will  send  the 
opposite  message.  My  fear  is  that  if  we 
say  that  not  a  single  dollar  in  this  bill, 
and  we  are  talking  about  billions,  can 
be  used  to  buy  any  product  that  has 
any  content  overseas,  it  is  going  to 
give  the  Japanese,  for  example,  a  per- 
fect argimient  saying. 

Look  what  you  introduce  in  an  act  or  try 
to  enact  in  the  United  States:  we  are  simply 
trying  to  do  in  Japan  what  you  have  or- 
dered the  government  to  do  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

That  is  just  one  example.  There  is 
another  example.  So  many  products 
have  a  piece  of  foreign  content.  That 
is  true  of  50  or  75  percent  of  the  vehi- 
cles in  this  country.  I  have  been  with 
the  gentleman  fighting  for  more 
American,  domestic  content.  But  if  we 
take  the  position  that  not  a  single 
dollar  here  could  ever  be  used  to  buy 
any  product  that  has  any  bit  of  for- 
eign product— what  we  are  essentially 
saying  to  the  other  countries  is: 

Forget  about  our  insistence,  yours  and 
mine,  that  you  open  up  your  markets.  Not 
only  Japanese  but  French  and  German  and 
the  rest,  to  our  products,  because  we  are 
closing  our  markets  to  yours. 

I  think  it  undercuts  our  whole  effort 
for  reciprocity.  It  undercuts  it.  I  think 
we  ought  to  find  a  better  vehicle  to 
carry  that  out.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
finds  a  way  to  send  that  message  that 
I  agree  with  for  reciprocity  auid  not 
this  message. 


Mr.  TRAFICAn¥.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  NMchigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the 
theory  of  reciprocity,  but  I  think  reci- 
procity should  start  at  home.  You 
have  been  on  the  forefront  and  you 
have  been  fighting,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  have  an  engagement  with  the  gen- 
tleman here  today  that  makes  it  look 
like  you  are  not  sensitive  to  this  prob- 
lem we  have  in  our  manufacturing 
sector. 

I  am  saying  that  charity  starts  at 
home;  reciprocity  starts  at  home,  and 
we  should  send  a  signal  today  around 
the  world:  "You  get  fair  with  us.  and 
we  will  get  a  little  bit  fair  with  you.  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  tighten  our 
ship." 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  What  I  am 
afraid  it  does  is  to  send  not  that  mes- 
sage but  the  message  that  we  are  clos- 
ing our  doors  to  you  so  therefore  you 
can  close  your  doors  to  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Traficant]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  133.  noes 
281.  not  voting  17.  as  follows 
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Ackerman 

Ford  (TN) 

MikuUki 

Alexander 

Frost 

Miller  (OH) 

Annunzio 

Garcia 

Mitchell 

Applegate 

Gaydos 

Moakley 

Bennett 

Gilman 

MoUohan 

Bentley 

Gonzalez 

Murphy 

Bevlll 

Goodling 

Murtha 

Biaggl 

Gray  (ID 

Natcher 

Bonior(MI) 

Hall  (OH) 

Neal 

Brown  (CA) 

Hall.  Ralph 

NichoU 

Bryant 

Hawkins 

Nowak 

Carr 

Hayes 

Oakar 

Chapman 

Hefner 

Oberstar 

Clay 

Hendon 

Owens 

Coble 

Hertel 

Pepper 

Coleman  (MO) 

Howard 

Perkins 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hubbard 

Price 

Collins 

Hunter 

Rahall 

Conte 

Jacobs 

Rangel 

Conyers 

Jenkins 

Regula 

Coyne 

Jones  (NO 

Rinaldo 

Crockett 

Jones  (TN) 

Ritter 

Daniel 

Kanjorski 

Robinson 

Davis 

Kaptur 

Rogers 

Derrick 

Kildee 

Rose 

Dlngell 

Kindness 

Russo 

Donnelly 

Kolter 

Savage 

Dowdy 

LatU 

Schumer 

Dymally 

Leath  (TX) 

Seiberllng 

Eckart(OH) 

Leiand 

Sharp 

Eckert<NY) 

Upinski 

Shelby 

Edgar 

Lujan 

Shuster 

Emerson 

Luken 

Slkorski 

Erdrelch 

Man  ton 

Smith  (NJ) 

Peighan 

Martinez 

Snyder 

Flippo 

Mavroules 

Solomon 

Plorio 

McDade 

Staggers 

PoglietU 

McEwen 

Stokes 

Ford  (MI) 

Mica 

Tallnn 

Taylor 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Visclosky 


Akaka 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlelt 

Barton 

Bate  man 

Bates 

Beilenson 

Bereuler 

Berman 

Biliraki» 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Buslamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coelho 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

DeLay 

Dellunu 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Evans (IA> 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fields 

Fish 

Foley 

Frank 

Franklin 


Volkmer 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Weaver 

Whitley 

Wilson 
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Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Hamilton 

Hammersctunidt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Henry 

Hiler 

HlUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FD 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightf(X>t 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 


liOtt 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUui 

MUMli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Michel 

MiUer  (CA) 

MlUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Mollnari 

Monaon 

Montgomery 


wise 
Wolpe 
Yatron 
Young  (MO) 


M(X>dy 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Myers 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rcjemer 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solars 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Slenholm 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torricelli 
Udall 


Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weber 

WelM 


Barnes 

Bedell 

Breaux 

Campbell 

Carney 

de  la  Garza 


Wheat 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wortley 


Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Zschau 
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Fiedler 

Fowler 

Grotberg 

Gunderson 

Hartnett 

Lundine 


MacKay 

McCloskey 

Moore 

Pashayan 

Valentine 


D    2025 

Mrs.  BOXER  and  Mrs.  JOHNSON 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  MICA  and  Mr.  COBLE  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ARMEY 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Armey:  Page 
60,  after  line  22.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

Sec.  333.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
which  is  not  required  to  be  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  a  provision  of 
law  is  reduced  by  1.23  percent. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  any  amendments 
thereto  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

I  further  request  that  the  10  min- 
utes be  equally  divided  between  myself 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Lehman],  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  is  divid- 
ed, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Armey]  to  be  recognized  for  5  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Lehman]  to  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  preface  my  comments  by  advis- 
ing the  body  that  I  will  call  for  a  re- 
corded vote.  I  do  so  because  we  have 
spent  some  3  hours  on  legislation  with 
two  recorded  votes  and  we  are  just  mo- 
ments away  from  final  passage.  Most 
of  the  body  is  here;  otherwise.  I  might 
not  be  doing  that. 

This  amendment  is  a  simple  and 
straightforward  amendment.  My  rhe- 
torical and  persuasive  abilities  will 
have  little  bearing  on  the  outcome. 

We  are  at  the  point  we  seem  to 
reach  in  every  appropriation  bill 
before  all  the  legislative  debate.  We 
had  made  several  efforts  to  cut  by  line 
item  cuts  in  the  bill.  All  were  defeated. 


This  gives  me  no  choice  but  to  offer  an 
across-the-board  cut  at  this  point. 

We  want  to  cut  discretionary  spend- 
ing by  1.23  percent.  It  would  cut 
$312,668,000  in  budget  authority  from 
the  bill,  bringing  the  appropriation  in 
line  with  the  postsequester  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986  appropriation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enact  this 
freeze  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ARMEY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waucer  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Armey:  After 
the  word  "percent"  strike  the  period  and 
add  "except  for  those  funds  specified  on 
page  4,  line  11  of  the  bill." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  will 
have  to  get  his  time  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
take  1  minute  to  explain  to  the  body 
that  my  amendment  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  exempts  the  drug 
interdiction  program  of  the  Coast 
Guard  from  the  provisions  of  the  dis- 
cretionary cut,  so  that  in  voting  for 
my  amendment  what  you  are  doing  is 
voting  to  exempt  the  drug  interdiction 
program  from  the  across-the-board 
cut. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  wish  to  address  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  No,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, as  I  have  a  number  of  amend- 
ments that  the  gentleman  has  offered 
today,  because  he  has  attempted  to 
inject  some  discipline  into  this  budget 
process  that  is  leading  us  right  now 
down  the  path  toward  sequestration. 

I  would  simply  remind  my  colleagues 
that  even  if  we  came  up  with  the  num- 
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bers  that  the  committees  are  coming 
back  with  in  reconciliation  and  even  if 
we  sell  Conrail  twice,  we  are  heading 
toward  sequestration.  It  is  only  by 
coming  up  with  some  amendments  like 
the  ones  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Armey]  has  been  offering  us  that 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  avoid  that 
sequestration  by  coming  in  at  154  less 
in  deficits. 

I  commend  the  gentleman.  He  has 
been  courageous  all  day  and  I  support 
him  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

This  bill  is  within  our  subcommit- 
tee's discretionary  302(b)  allocation 
for  new  budget  authority.  In  addition, 
if  you  consider  all  the  funds  provided 
for  similar  activities  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  this  bill  is  below  the  fiscal  year 
1986  level.  To  state  that  this  bill  is 
more  than  fiscal  year  1986.  one  has  to 
ignore  the  $456,625,000  provided  for 
Coast  Guard  programs  and  activities 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  for  1986.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  appropriate  to  ignore  these  1986 
funds.  We  have  received  no  indication 
that  any  similar  funding  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  fiscal 
year  1987  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act.  Therefore,  this  bill  is 
below  the  fiscal  year  1986  level  provid- 
ed for  similar  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  a  1.23-per- 
cent reduction  soimds  like  a  relatively 
insignificant  sum,  I  Just  want  the 
Members  to  know  what  this  amend- 
ment would  mean. 

This  amendment  would  require  a 
$34.4  million  cut  in  FAA  opierations— 
that  is  money  needed  to  run  one  air 
traffic  control  system.  A  cut  of  this 
size  would  essentially  eliminate  the 
committee  increase  for  additional  air 
traffic  controllers  and  aviation  safety 
inspectors.  This  is  not  the  time  to  cut 
either  of  the  activities. 

The  amendment  would  also  require 
a  $24.6  million  cut  in  mass  transit  for- 
mula grants.  These  grants  are  for 
public  transportation  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  programs 
that  would  be  hurt  by  such  an  amen- 
dent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  within  our 
discretionary  302(b)  budget  authority 
allocation.  It  is  less  than  the  amount 
provided  for  similar  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Codghlin]. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
IcHMAii]   has  correctly   pointed  out. 


this  bill  is  below  the  302(b)  allocation. 
It  is  below  last  year. 

In  outlays,  it  is  half  a  billion  dollars 
below  the  302(b)  allocation  and  with 
respect  to  last  year  it  is  $657  million 
below,  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
below  what  we  had  last  year. 

We  just  have  been  talking  about  air 
safety.  We  have  been  talking  about  air 
traffic  controllers.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing about  inspectors.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  now.  cut  them  all.  cut  the 
things  we  were  just  talking  about  and 
have  air  safety,  have  Coast  Guard 
safety,  for  all  these  programs  we  are 
now  going  to  cut  money  out  of  them? 
That  would  be  the  height  of  idiocy  as 
I  see  it. 

I  hope  the  House  will  vote  down  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  given  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
before  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  just  last  week,  if  we  meet 
all  our  302(b)  obligations,  we  will  still 
face  a  Gramm-Rudman  sequestration 
of  $25  billion.  That  Gramm-Rudman 
sequestration  train  is  rolling  down  the 
track.  When  it  gets  here.  I  want  to  tell 
my  constituents  who  are  in  favor  of  a 
strong  defense  that  I  tried  to  do  some- 
thing to  avoid  the  problem. 

I  want  to  tell  my  constituents  who 
are  facing  losing  their  retirement 
COLA  that  I  tried  to  do  something  to 
avoid  it. 

If  we  do  not  do  something,  if  we  do 
not  act  now  and  make  judicious  cuts 
now,  we  will  face  a  Gramm-Rudman 
meat  cleaver  that  will  cut  everything. 
These  programs  will  not  be  exempt. 
They  will  be  cut  and  they  will  be  cut 
worse  by  the  $10  billion  bonus  in  cuts 
that  is  forced  by  sequestration. 

It  is  time  this  body  either  faces  the 
music  now  or  swallow  a  mean  and 
bitter  pill  later  this  year. 

I  urge  the  body  to  vote  for  a  respon- 
sible cut  in  spending. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  my  final  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Guck- 
man]. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
all  those  of  you  who  fly  and  for  the 
millions  of  people  who  fly  in  this 
country,  I  want  you  to  know  that  this 
amendment  would  cut  $35  million  out 
of  the  operation  of  the  FAA,  which 
has  been  frozen  since  last  year.  That 
means  $35  million  fewer  numbers  of 
inspectors  who  inspect  all  the  airlines 
that  we  fly,  both  new  and  old  airlines, 
deregulated  carriers  as  well  as  older 
carriers. 

It  means  $35  million  less  worth  of 
controllers. 

Air  safety  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  government.  Drug 
interdiction  is,  but  so  is  the  fact  that 
our  airplanes  must  be  safe.  The  ability 
of  our  planes  to  fly  in  a  safe  manner  is 
as  important  to  our  constituents  as 
anything  else. 


If  you  vote  for  this  amendment,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  are  voting 
against  air  safety. 

Vote  "no"  on  the  amendment. 

D  2040 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Arhet],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     ARMEY.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  143,  noes 
270,  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  269] 
AYiS-143 


Archer 

Hansen 

Porter 

Armey 

Hartnett 

Ray 

Badham 

Hendon 

Rltter 

Bartlett 

Henry 

Roberts 

Barton 

Hiler 

Roemer 

BUiraJiis 

Hillis 

Roth 

Bliley 

Hopkins 

Roukema 

Boehlert 

Hubbard 

Rudd 

Boulter 

Huckaby 

Sax  ton 

Broomfield 

Hunter 

Schneider 

Brown  (CO) 

Hutto 

Schuette 

Burton  (IN) 

Hyde 

Schulze 

Callahan 

Ireland 

Sensenbrenner 

Carper 

Kasich 

Sharp 

Chandler 

Kemp 

Shaw 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Shumway 

Cheney 

Kolbe 

Shuster 

Clinger 

Kramer 

Siljander 

CoaU 

Lagomarsino 

Skelton 

Cobey 

LatU 

Slaughter 

Coble 

Leach  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Combest 

Lightfoot 

Smith.  Denny 

Craig 

Uoyd 

(OR) 

Crane 

Loefner 

Smith,  Robert 

Daniel 

Lott 

(NH) 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Smith,  Robert 

Daschle 

Lungren 

(OR) 

Daub 

Mark 

Snyder 

Deliay 

Martin  (ID 

Solomon 

Derrick 

McCain 

Spence 

DeWine 

McCandless 

Stangeland 

Doman  (CA) 

McCloskey 

Stenholm 

Dreier 

McCoUum 

Strang 

Dyson 

McEwen 

Stump 

Eckert(hnr) 

McKeman 

Sundquist 

Evans  (IA> 

McMillan 

Sweeney 

Pawell 

Meyers 

Swindall 

Fields 

Michel 

Tauke 

PranUin 

Miller  (OH) 

Tauzin 

Prenzel 

Miller  (WA) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Gallo 

Monson 

Vander  Jagt 

Gekas 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Gingrich 

Morrison  (WA) 

Weber 

Goodling 

Nichols 

Whitehurst 

Gradison 

Nielson 

WorUey 

Gregg 

Oxley 

Wylie 

Hall  'OH) 

Packard 

Young  (FL> 

Hall,  Ralph 

Penny 

Zschau 

Hamilton 

Petri 
NOES— 270 

Ackerman 

Bennett 

Brown  (CA) 

Akaka 

Bentley 

Bruce 

Alexander 

Bereuter 

Bryant 

Anderson 

Berman 

Burton  (CA) 

Andrews 

BevlU 

Bustamante 

Annunzio 

Biaggi 

Byron 

Anthony 

Boggs 

Can- 

Applegate 

Boland 

Chapman 

Aspin 

Boner  (TN) 

Chappell 

Atkins 

Bonior(MI) 

Clay 

AuCoin 

Borski 

Coelho 

Barnard 

Bosco 

Coleman  (MO) 

Bateman 

Boucher 

Coleman  (TX) 

Bates 

Boxer 

CoUins 

Betlenson 

Brooks 

Conte 
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Conyers 

Kennelly 

Ridge 

Cooper 

Kildee 

Rinaldo 

Coughlln 

Kleczka 

Robinson 

Coyne 

Kolter 

Rodino 

Crockett 

Kostmayer 

Roe 

Darden 

LaFalce 

Rogers 

Davis 

Lantos 

Rose 

Dellums 

Leath  (TX) 

Rostenkowski 

Dickinson 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Dicks 

Lehman  (PL) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Dingell 

Leiand 

Roybal 

DioGuardi 

Lent 

Russo 

Dixon 

Levin  (MI) 

Rabo 

Donnelly 

Levine  (CA) 

Savage 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schaefer 

Dowdy 

Lewis  (PL) 

Scheuer 

Downey 

Upinski 

Schroeder 

Duncan 

Livingston 

Schumer 

Durbln 

Long 

Seiberling 

Dwyer 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shelby 

Dymally 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sikorski 

Early 

Luken 

Sisisky 

Eckart(OH) 

Madigan 

Skeen 

Edwards  (CA) 

Man  ton 

Slattery 

Edwards  (OK) 

Markey 

Smith  (FL) 

Emerson 

Marlenee 

Smith  (IA> 

EnglUh 

Martin  (NY) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Erdreich~ 

Martinez 

Snowe 

Evans (IL) 

Matsui 

Solarz 

Fascell 

Mavroules 

Spratt 

Fazio 

Mazzoli 

St  Germain 

Felghan 

McCurdy 

Staggers 

Pish 

McDade 

Stallings 

Flippo 

McGrath 

Stark 

Florio 

McHugh 

stokes 

Foglietta 

McKinney 

Stratton 

Foley 

Mica 

Studds 

Ford  (MI) 

MikulsU 

Swift 

Ford  (TN) 

Miller  (CA) 

Synar 

Frank 

MineU 

Tallon 

Frost 

Mitchell 

Taylor 

Fuqua 

Moakley 

Thomas  (GA) 

Garcia 

Molinari 

Torres 

Gaydos 

Mollohan 

Torricelli 

Gejdenson 

Montgomery 

Towns 

Gephardt 

Moody 

Traf  leant 

Gibbons 

Morrison  (CT) 

Traxler 

Gilman 

Mrazek 

Udall 

Glickman 

Murphy 

Valentine 

Gonzalez 

Murtha 

Vento 

Gordon 

Myers 

Visclosky 

Gray  (IL) 

Natcher 

Volkmer 

Green 

Neal 

Vucanovich 

Guarini 

Nelson 

Waldon 

Hammerschmidt  Nowak 

Walgren 

Hatcher 

Oakar 

Watkins 

Hawkins 

Oberstar 

Waxman 

Hayes 

Obey 

Weaver 

Hefner 

Olin 

Weiss 

Hertel 

Ortiz 

Wheat 

Holt 

Owens 

Whitley 

Horton 

PanetU 

Whittaker 

Howard 

Parrls 

Whitten 

Hoyer 

Pease 

Williams 

Hughes 

Pepper 

Wilson 

Jacobs 

Perkins 

Wirth 

Jeffords 

Pickle 

Wise 

Jenkins 

Price 

Wolf 

Johnson 

Pursell 

Wolpe 

Jones  (NO 

QuiUen 

Wright 

Jones  (OK) 

Rahall 

Wyden 

Jones  (TN) 

Rangel 

Yates 

Kanjorski 

Regula 

Yatron 

Kaptur 

Reid 

Young  (AK) 

Kastenmeier 

Richardson 

Young  (MO) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Barnes 

Courter 

Grotberg 

Bedell 

de  la  Garza 

Gunderson 

Bonker 

F.dgar 

Lundine 

Breaux 

Fiedler 

MacKay 

Campbell 

Fowler 

Moore 

Carney 

Gray  (PA) 

Pashayan 

D  2050 

Mr.  ACKERMAN  and  Mr.  NEAL 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mrs.  LLOYD  and  Mr.  GEKAS 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment,  was  rejected. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the 
appropriations  committee  for  its  continued 
support  of  the  modernization  of  the  U.S. 
weather  radar  system. 

This  bill  contains  $88  million  for  the  pro- 
curement of  NEXRAD  weather  radar  systems 
for  14  airports  which  experience  turtsulent 
weather  conditions.  One  of  the  airports,  Hous- 
ton Intercontinental,  is  located  in  my  district. 

As  my  colleagues  may  be  aware,  our  cur- 
rent weather  system,  built  in  the  late  1950's, 
is  dangerously  outdated.  Our  current  system  is 
dangerously  outdated  because  it  does  not 
have  the  capat>tlity  of  detecting  windshear. 

I  remember  all  to  clearty  the  tragic  Delta  ac- 
cident in  Dallas  last  summer  which  took  the 
lives  of  all  but  29  of  that  flight's  163  passen- 
gers. Windshear  almost  certainly  was  the  cul- 
prit. High  fatalities  also  resulted  in  windshear 
accidents  at  Kennedy  Airport  in  1975  and  at 
the  New  Orieans  Airport  in  1 982.  According  to 
a  study  done  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, between  1 964  and  1 982,  windshear  re- 
sulted In  27  airplane  incidents  or  accidents. 

The  new  generation  of  weather  radars  can 
prevent  potential  future  tragedies  like  the 
Dallas,  New  Orieans,  and  New  York  tragedies 
from  ever  occurring.  The  NEXRAD  radar  can 
detect  microbursts,  the  most  threatening  type 
of  windshear,  as  well  as  other  threatening 
weather  conditions.  Although  the  NEXRAD 
radar  was  built  to  detect  weather  patterns 
while  a  plane  is  enroute,  the  radar  can  be 
adapted  to  monitor  weatfier  disturbances 
during  flight  landings  and  takeoffs— when 
windshear  conditions  are  most  dangerous. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  recognizes 
that  the  detection  of  windshear  is  so  vital  that 
we  should  not  wait  for  the  deployment  of  the 
doppler  weather  radar. 

When  the  doppler  weather  radar  is  ready  to 
be  deployed,  the  NEXRAD  weather  radars  will 
be  redeployed  to  detect  inflight  weather  condi- 
tions, as  it  was  originally  intended.  The  tempo- 
rary deployment  of  NEXRAD  radars  to  provide 
windshear  information  and  other  critical 
weather  information  is  a  cost-effective  solu- 
tion. But.  more  importantly,  it  is  a  solution 
which  may  save  hundreds  of  American  lives. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
debate  over  funding  for  a  project  crucial  to 
residents  of  southern  California  is  conspicu- 
ously absent  from  today's  consideration  of  ap- 
propriations for  Federal  transportation  pro- 
grams. That  project  is,  of  course,  the  Los  An- 
geles Metro  Rail  System,  and  Vne  lack  of  chal- 
lenge to  funding  for  the  project  contained  in 
this  bill  is  as  significant  as  any  of  the  numer- 
ous hurdles  Metro  Rail  has  overcome.  This 
important  link  in  southern  California's  develop- 
ment is  finally  becoming  a  reality. 

I  stated  some  years  ago  that  Metro  Rail 
was  quite  possibly  the  t>est  use  of  Federal 
public  transportation  dollars,  and  my  support 
for  the  project  has  only  strengthened.  The 
need  for  this  system  has  increased  with  every 
day  that  has  passed.  The  traffic  problem  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles  has  certainly  not  gone 
away,  nor  has  the  rapid  development  of  com- 
mercial space  abated.  No  one  t>elieves  that 
an  18-mile  rail  system  can  solve  all  the  transit 
problems  of  a  city  as  large  and  complex  as 


Los  Angeles.  But  that  system  will  be  the  linch- 
pin of  a  truly  modern  transit  system  which  will 
serve  commuters  for  decades  to  come. 

Metro  Rail  has  solved  every  challenge  to  its 
construction,  and  outlasted  every  delay.  The 
Los  Angeles  business  community's  support  for 
this  project,  which  includes  the  highest  private 
funding  participation  of  any  mass  transit 
project,  has  endured.  And  today.  Congress  is 
holding  up  its  part  of  the  bargain.  Metro  Rail  is 
finally  on  the  way. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5205,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Appropriations  for  fiscal  1987. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  and  espe- 
cially the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Lehman],  have  done  an  exceptional  job  in 
fashioning  this  bill. 

I  have  two  quick  comments  to  make  on 
items  of  special  interest  to  me  and  my  Gov- 
ernment Activities  and  Transportation  Sub- 
committee. 

The  first  comment  is  on  this  legislation's 
provision  to  direct  the  Amtrak  inspect(}r  gerier- 
al  to  investigate  claims  of  employee  abuse. 
For  the  past  2  years,  my  subcommittee  has 
investigated  claims  that  Amtrak  management 
has  systemmatically  violated  fair-employment 
practices.  We  have  been  only  partially  suc- 
cessful in  forcing  Amtrak  management  to  ad- 
dress this  problem.  Their  reaction,  overall,  has 
been  to  wait  for  this  attention  to  management 
terror  to  die  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations  Ck>mmit- 
tee,  with  their  bill,  has  sent  an  unmistakable 
signal  to  Amtrak  management.  The  employee 
grievance  procedures  and  equitable  dismissal 
policies  are  t}eing  watched  carefully.  I  com- 
mend Congressman  Lehman  and  his  subcom- 
mittee for  their  efforts. 

Let  me  mention  a  second  provision  on  this 
bill  which  also  deserves  support.  H.R.  2505 
provides  for  a  [)epartment  of  Transportation 
study  of  the  flow  of  hazardous  materials  on 
our  Nation's  highways.  I  will  rrat  go  into  great 
detail  here  today,  except  to  say  that  this  study 
is  badly  needed  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Is  to  be  commended  for  recognizing 
that  need. 

Federal  policy  toward  emergency  prepared- 
ness for  hazardous  materials  transportation 
accidents  has  essentially  been  to  let  States 
and  localities  fend  for  themselves.  Since  so 
much  of  this  dangerous  cargo  moves  inter- 
state, a  clear  Federal  role  exists  in  informing 
States  and  localities  about  the  types  and  fre- 
quency of  hazardous  material  moving  in  their 
community.  With  this  information,  tt>en.  States 
and  localities  can  better  prepare  for  any  emer- 
gencies. They  c^n  better  target  resources. 
They  can  avoid  having  to  set-up  unnecessary 
emergency  equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  hazardous  material  flow 
study  is  long  overdue.  It  will  not  be  expensive, 
yet  it  can  save  lives  and  property.  Hearings  by 
my  subcommittee  and  by  other  sulxiommit- 
tees  have  documented  the  need  for  a  Federal 
census  of  hazardous  c^rgo. 

I  support  these  provisions  as  well  as  the 
entire  bill. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5205,  Transportation 
Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Included  in 
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the  legislation,  are  appropriations  for  many 
programs  wtiich  are  of  great  Importance  not 
only  to  my  State  of  West  Virginia  but  to  ttie 
entire  Nation.  Arrwng  the  highlights  of  the  bill 
are  funding  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, obligations  for  Federal-aid  highways, 
funding  for  the  urt>an  mass  transportation  for- 
mula grant  program,  and  obligations  for  tf)e 
discretionary  grant  program  of  tfie  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration.  There  is 
a  gerwral  provision  of  H.R.  5205  which  pro- 
vides that  the  air  traffic  controllers  who  were 
fired  as  a  result  of  the  1981  strike  shall  not, 
as  a  wtK}te,  be  barred  from  reemployment  as 
air  traffic  controllers.  Another  general  provi- 
sion prohibits  the  tal(e-off  and  landing  of  any 
foreign  air  carrier  aircraft  owned  directly  or  in- 
directty  by  the  South  African  Government  or 
by  South  African  nationals. 

The  bill  also  includes  furxling  for  Amtrak;  in- 
cluded is  a  total  of  $613  million  for  grants  to 
Amtrak.  Alttiough  President  Reagan  has  con- 
sistently proposed  tf>e  elimination  of  Federal 
aid  to  Amtrak,  the  Congress  has  repeatedly 
rejected  his  proposals,  it  is  expected  that  this 
funding  level  will  allow  for  the  continuation  of 
all  existing  routes  and  services.  This  Includes 
ttie  Cardinal  line  which  runs  through  southern 
West  Virginia  and  provides  one  of  ttie  only 
means  of  transportation  for  many  in  that  area. 
We  have  suffered  the  k}ss  of  bus  service  and 
otfier  essential  transportation  systems 
throughout  West  Virginia  and  cannot  afford  a 
k>ss  of  Amtrak  services.  I  strongly  support  this 
funding  provision  of  tt>e  bill. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Brown  of  California]  having  assumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Panetta,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  5205) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  507,  an 
amendment  striking  the  colon  and  all 
that  follows  on  page  23,  line  19 
through  line  25  and  inserting  a  period 
in  lieu  thereof  is  considered  as  having 
been  agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

D  2100 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  329,  noes 
87,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2701 
AYES-329 


Ackennan 

Davis 

Howard 

Akaka 

Dellums 

Hoyer 

Alexander 

Derrick 

Huckaby 

Anderson 

Dickinson 

Hughes 

Andrews 

Dicks 

Hutto 

Annunzio 

Dingell 

Jacobs 

Anthony 

OioGuardi 

Jeffords 

Applegat« 

Dixon 

Jenkins 

Aspin 

Donnelly 

Johnson 

Atkins 

Dorgan(ND) 

Jones  (NO 

AuColn 

Dowdy 

Jones  (OK) 

Barnard 

Downey 

Jones  (TN) 

Bateman 

Duncan 

Kanjorski 

Bates 

Durbin 

Kaptur 

Bellenson 

Dwyer 

Kasich 

Bennett 

Dymally 

Kastenmeier 

Bentley 

Dyson 

Kemp 

Bereuter 

Early 

Kennelly 

Herman 

Eckart(OH) 

Kildee 

BeviU 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kleczka 

Biacgi 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kolter 

BUiraUs 

Emerson 

Kostmayer 

BUley 

English 

Kramer 

Boehlert 

Erdrelch 

LaPalce 

Bocks 

Evans  (ID 

Lantos 

Boland 

Farcell 

Leath  (TX) 

Boner  (TN) 

Fazio 

Lehman  (CA) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Feighan 

Lehman  (FD 

Bonker 

Flippo 

Leland 

Borski 

Florio 

Lent 

Bosco 

Foglietta 

Levin  (MI) 

Boucher 

Foley 

Levine  (CA) 

Boxer 

Ford  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Brooks 

Pord(TN) 

Lewis  (FD 

Broomfield 

Prank 

Upinski 

Brown  (CA) 

Franklin 

Livingston 

Bruce 

Frost 

Uoyd 

Bryant 

Fuqua 

Loeffler 

Burton  (CA) 

Gallo 

Long 

Bustamante 

Garcia 

Lowery  (CA) 

Byron 

Gaydos 

Lowry  (WA) 

Callahan 

Oeidenson 

Luken 

Carper 

Oekas 

Madigan 

Can- 

Gephardt 

Man  ton 

Chandler 

Gibbons 

Markey 

Chapman 

Oilman 

Martin  (NY) 

Chappell 

Glickman 

Martinez 

Clay 

Qoodling 

MaUui 

Clinger 

Gordon 

Mavroules 

Cobey 

Gray  (ID 

Mazzoli 

Coble 

Gray  (PA) 

McCain 

Coelho 

Green 

McCloskey 

Coleman  (MO) 

Guarinl 

McCollum 

Coleman  (TX> 

Hall  (OH) 

McCurdy 

CoUins 

Hamilton 

McDade 

Conte 

Hammerschmidt  McGrath 

Conyers 

Hatcher 

McHugh 

Cooper 

Hawkins 

McKeman 

Coughlin 

Hayes 

McKinney 

Courier 

Hefner 

McMillan 

Coyne 

Hendon 

Mica 

Crockett 

Henry 

Michel 

Daniel 

Hillis 

Mikulski 

Darden 

Holt 

MUler  (CA) 

DMChle 

Horton 

MineU 

Mitchell 

Roemer 

Stratton 

Moakley 

Rogers 

Studds 

Molinari 

Rose 

Sundquist 

MoUohan 

RostenkowskI 

Swift 

Montgomery 

Roth 

Synar 

Moody 

Roukema 

TaUon 

Morrison  (CT) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Tauzln 

Morrison  (WA) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Taylor 

Mrazek 

Roybal 

Thomas  (GA) 

Murphy 

Russo 

Torres 

Murtha 

Sabo 

Torricelll 

Myers 

Savage 

Towns 

Natcher 

Sax  ton 

Traficant 

Neal 

Schaefer 

Traxler 

Nelson 

Scheuer 

Udall 

Nichols 

Schneider 

Valentine 

Nowak 

Schroeder 

Vander  Jagt 

Oakar 

Schuette 

Vento 

Ot>erstar 

Schuize 

Vlsclosky 

Obey 

Schumer 

Volkmer 

Olin 

Seiberling 

Vucanovich 

Ortiz 

Sharp 

Waldon 

Owens 

Shaw 

Walgren 

PanetU 

Shelby 

Watkins 

Parris 

Sikorski 

Waxman 

Pashayan 

Sisisky 

Weaver 

Pease 

Skeen 

Weiss 

Pepper 

Skelton 

Wheat 

Perkins 

Slattery 

Whitley 

Pickle 

Smith  (FD 

Whitten 

Porter 

Smith  (lA) 

Williams 

Price 

Smith  (NE) 

Wilson 

Pursell 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wirth 

QuiUen 

Smith.  Robert 

Wise 

Rahall 

(OR) 

Wolf 

Rangel 

Snowe 

Wolpe 

Regula 

Snyder 

Wortley 

Reid 

Solarz 

Wright 

Richardson 

Spratt 

Wyden 

Ridge 

St  Germain 

Yates 

Rinaldo 

Staggers 

Yatron 

Ritter 

Stallings 

Young  (AK> 

Robinson 

Stangeland 

Young  (FD 

Rodino 

Stark 

Young  (MO) 

Roe 

Stokes 
NOES-87 

Zachau 

Archer 

Hall.  Ralph 

Packard 

Armey 

Hansen 

Penny 

Badham 

Hartnett 

Petri 

Bartlett 

Hertel 

Ray 

Barton 

Hiler 

Roberts 

Boulter 

Hopkins 

Rudd 

Brown  (CO) 

Hubbard 

Sensenbrenner 

Burton  (IN) 

Hunter 

Shumway 

Campbell 

Hyde 

Shuster 

Chappie 

Ireland 

Siljander 

Cheney 

Kindness 

Slaughter 

Coats 

Kolbe 

Smith,  Denny 

Combest 

Lagomarsino 

(OR) 

Craig 

LatU 

Smith.  Robert 

Crane 

Leach  (lA) 

(NH) 

Dannemeyer 

Lightfoot 

Solomon 

Daub 

Lott 

Spence 

DeLay 

Lujan 

Stenholm 

DeWine 

Lungren 

Strang 

Doman  (CA) 

Mack 

Stump 

Dreier 

Marlenee 

Sweeney 

Eckert  (NY) 

Martin  (ID 

Swindall 

Evans (LA) 

McCandless 

Tauke 

FaweU 

Meyers 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

Walker 

Frenrel 

Miller  (WA) 

Weber 

Gingrich 

Monson 

Whitehurst 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead 

Whittaker 

Oradlson 

Nielson 

Wylle 

Gregg 

Oxley 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Barnes 

Edgar 

Gunderson 

Bedell 

Fiedler 

Lundine 

Breaux 

Pish 

MacKay 

Carney 

Fowler 

McEwen 

de  la  Garza 

Grotberg 

Moore 

D  2110 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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REPORT  ON  H.R.  5294,  TREAS- 
URY. POSTAL  SERVICE,  AND 
GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL.  1987 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  99-723)  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  5294)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  and  certain  independ- 
ent agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  Union 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SKEEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  OF  IN- 
QUIRY DIRECTING  THE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  PROVIDE  INFORMA- 
TION CONCERNING  ACTIVITIES 
OP  LT.  COL.  OLIVER  NORTH 
REGARDING  ASSISTANCE  TO 
NICARAGUAN  RESISTANCE 

Mr.  NICHOLS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  99-724,  Part  I) 
on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  485)  direct- 
ing the  President  to  provide  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  certain  in- 
formation concerning  activities  of  Lt. 
Col.  Oliver  North  or  any  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  National  Security 
Council  in  support  of  the  Nicaraguan 
resistance,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  UBYAN  SANCTION 
REGULATIONS  OF  1986— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  99-249) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HuTTO)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  July  30.  1986.) 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN  N. 
DALTON 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  great  sorrow  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues of  the  untimely  death  at  age 
55  of  a  distinguished  son  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  who  was  also 
an  outstanding  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Honorable  John  N. 
Dalton,  who  lost  his  courageous  strug- 
gle with  cancer  earlier  today. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  known 
John  Dalton  in  his  role  as  a  devoted 


and  loving  husband  and  father.  The 
quality  of  his  personal  family  and  pro- 
fessional life  was  exemplary  and  car- 
ried over  into  his  career  as  a  public 
servant.  John  Dalton  and  I  served  to- 
gether in  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  originally,  and  I  as  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Senate. 

Later  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate, 
and  in  1973  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Virginia.  In  that  capacity 
he  served  as  president  of  the  Virginia 
Senate. 

He  was  an  able  and  an  effective  leg- 
islator, presiding  officer  of  the  senate, 
and  in  1977  the  people  of  Virginia 
elected  him  Governor  of  our  Common- 
wealth. 

John  served  as  our  Governor  with 
great  distinction  and  with  the  dignity 
and  integrity  that  have  so  long  been 
associated  with  that  high  office. 

My  personal  relationship  with  John 
Dalton  was  always  a  close  and  friendly 
one.  It  became  even  closer  during  the 
time  he  served  as  our  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  Governor. 

Along  with  the  many  thousands  of 
his  friends,  I  mourn  his  passing  and 
will  miss  him  greatly.  These  words  are 
grossly  inadequate  to  express  the  loss 
that  I  feel  and  the  profound  condo- 
lences I  would  communicate  to  my 
dear  friend's  wife.  Eddie,  their  four 
children,  and  all  the  Dalton  family. 

D  2125 

Virginia  takes  pride  in  John  Dalton, 
for  he  was  indeed  one  of  Virginia's 
finest  sons. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  WILLIAM 
R.  JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dornan] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  also  rise  in  sorrow  tonight 
because  one  of  the  shepherds  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America,  our  won- 
derful bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Orange 
in  California  passed  away  yesterday. 
Bishop  Johnson  of  Orange  County 
was  truly  one  of  those  princes  of  the 
church  who  dedicated  his  entire  life  to 
the  service  of  others. 

Bishop  William  R.  Johnson  went  to 
his  eternal  reward  on  Monday,  July 
28,  after  a  heart  attack.  He  was  in- 
stalled as  the  first  and  the  only  bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Orange  in  a  ceremo- 
ny at  the  Holy  Family  Cathedral  on 
June  19,  1976,  after  that  diocese  had 
been  carved  out  of  the  massive  and 
growing  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
largest  Catholic  diocese  in  the  United 
States. 

In  10  years,  with  the  continued  rapid 
growth  of  Orange  County,  Bishop 
Johnson  utilized  a  management  style 
that  encourage  those  around  him  to 
participate  actively  in  the  administra- 


tion of  his  diocese.  He  was  always 
ready  to  listen  to  new  ideas  and  to  put 
those  ideas  to  work  for  the  benefit  of 
his  See. 

He  was  a  very  warm  and  friendly 
and  a  relaxed  person.  I  recall  him 
sajing.  "It  is  just  not  enough  to  know 
the  formulas;  you  have  to  do  some- 
thing and  to  be  someone."  Well, 
Bishop  Johnson  certainly  made  his 
mark.  He  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
all  those  who  knew  him. 

He  was  not  only  a  friend  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  community,  but  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  immigrant  com- 
munity of  all  backgrounds  in  Orange 
Coimty.  One  of  his  pet  projects  was 
the  establishment  of  subsidized  hous- 
ing for  poor  seniors.  He  was  also  very 
concerned  with  the  youth  of  our 
county,  as  demonstrate(i  by  the  Youth 
Ministries  Program  developed  in  each 
one  of  his  parishes. 

Bishop  Johnson's  dedication  started 
at  a  very  early  age.  He  attended  St.  Ig- 
natius Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its 
elementary  school  in  Highlands  Park. 
At  that  time  he  decided  to  become  a 
priest  because,  "the  priests  in  my 
parish  were  happy  men."  he  said. 

If  you  will  forgive  me  an  aside,  it  is 
probably  they  were  not  dabbling  in 
politics.  In  those  days  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  the  focus  was  on  the  city 
of  God,  not  the  city  of  man. 

After  graduating  from  Los  Angeles 
in  1938,  Bill  Johnson  attended  St.  Pat- 
rick's Seminary  in  Menlo  Park,  and 
then  on  to  St.  John's  Seminary  in  Ca- 
marillo  where  my  brother  spent  5 
happy  years.  He  was  ordained  May  28. 
1944.  Bishop  Johnson  then  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  social  work  at  our 
own  Catholic  University  of  America 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1948,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
director  of  the  Catholic  Welfare 
Bureau  and  became  director  of  that 
organization  in  1956.  Along  with  his 
work  as  director  of  the  Welfare 
Bureau,  Bishop  Johnson  served  as  the 
pastor  of  Holy  Name  Church  in  Los 
Angeles  from  1962  to  1968,  and  then  as 
pastor  of  one  of  my  former  parishes, 
American  Martyrs  in  Manhattan 
Beach  from  1968  to  1970. 

Pope  Paul  VI  named  him  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Los  Angeles  in  1971—5  years 
later,  he  launched  the  clericaj^hip  of 
state  in  Orange  County.       '^ 

He  was  for  all  these  years  a  champi- 
on of  the  prebom.  Those  of  us  who 
are  proud  to  be  called  right-to-Ufers 
are  going  to  miss  him. 

He  is  survived  by  two  brothers. 
Jorgen  and  Thomas,  and  a  sister,  Mair- 
garet  Prindle. 

We  all  ask  that  this  blessed  man  re- 
member us  as  we  will  never  forget 
him.  and  we  will  remember  him  in  our 
prayers. 

As  a  great  right-to-life  bishop,  he  is 
probably  at  his  eternal  reward  spot 
taking   great   delight   in   a   breaking 
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story  today  that  I  find  absolutely  mi- 
raculous. 

A  young  baby  was  bom  today  from 
the  womb  of  her  mother  who  had  died 
7  weeks  ago.  Young  "miracle  baby," 
Michele  Odette  Poole,  was  bom  this 
morning  at  8:53,  4  pounds  and  5 
ounces.  Her  mother  had  been  declared 
dead,  brain  dead,  over  50  days  ago. 

The  mother  had  fallen  ill  on  just 
June  4,  and  3  days  later  she  went  into 
a  coma,  and  it  was  declared  that  her 
brain  had  died,  that  she  was  a  dead 
person.  But  she  was  on  a  heart  ma- 
chine and  a  lung  machine.  Those  ma- 
chines turned  that  mother's  earthly 
body  into  one  giant  placenta,  one 
womb,  whose  only  function  was  to 
nurture  the  life  of  a  separate  human 
being  inside  of  her  with  a  separate  ge- 
netic code,  with  a  different  life  system, 
a  different  blood  system. 

She  happened  to  be  a  black  lady, 
and  her  child  was  the  most  aborted 
child  in  America  today,  a  female  of 
Afro  heritage. 

I  think  this  is  a  lesson  to  everyone  in 
this  Chamber,  and  it  is  a  lesson  to 
those  of  us  who  passed  a  pro-life 
amendment  last  Thursday  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Thursday 
before  that  to  cut  off  abortions  in  our 
prison  system. 

Her  father.  Derrick  Poole,  was  abso- 
lutely correct  when  he  said  that,  "This 
is  a  miracle  baby  that  yawned  and 
sneezed  and  smiled  at  me  today.  She 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  fine  young  lady." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  insert  the  AP 
Wire  Service  on  little  Michele  Odette 
Poole  in  the  Record  and  the  longer 
story  over  the  wire  services  pointing 
out  that  six  children  have  been  bom 
from  dead  mothers  the  last  few  years 
in  America.  And  there  is  another  court 
challenge  going  on  right  now  to  stop  a 
father  from  killing  a  child  in  the 
womb  of  his  dead  wife,  the  dead 
mother,  but  the  child  has  a  separate 
life. 

The  articles  follow: 

Baby  Update 
(By  Delthia  Ricks) 

Sahta  Clara,  Calip.— A  robust  baby  Mi- 
chele "yawned,  sneezed  and  smiled"  as  her 
father  held  her  Wednesday,  moments  after 
delivery  by  Caesarean  section  from  her 
brain-dead  mother. 

"She's  a  miracle  baby,"  Derrick  Poole.  31. 
father  of  the  Infant,  said  during  a  news  con- 
ference at  Kaiser  Permanente  Hospital. 
"She  looked  at  me  and  yawned,  sneezed  and 
smiled." 

"I'm  very  nervous,  very  nervous  but  a 
happy  father,"  Poole  told  more  than  50  re- 
porters. 

Michele  Odette  Poole  was  delivered  at  8:53 
a.m.  and  "if  anything  she  appears  more 
mature  than  other  babies  of  the  same  gesta- 
tional age,"  said  Infant  specialist  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Pembach. 

The  baby,  delivered  at  32  V4  weeks  of  gesta- 
tion, "Is  normal  In  every  way,"  Fembach 
said. 

The  mother.  Marie  Odette  Henderson,  34, 
a  school  teacher  whose  last  words  to  Poole 


were,  "take  care  of  the  baby. '  was  declared 
brain  dead  June  7  following  an  unsuccess- 
fully operation  for  a  tumor  in  her  head. 

She  was  disconnected  from  life-support 
systems  shortly  after  the  delivery  of  Mi- 
chele. Dr.  Donald  Dyson  said.  He  declined  to 
elaborate  on  the  condition  of  Hendersons 
body  while  on  life-support  systems  during 
the  past  7V4  weeks. 

Healthy  Baby  Born  to  Brain-Dead  Mother 
(By  Laura  Castaneda) 

Santa  Clara,  Calif.— Derrick  Poole  on 
Wednesday  became  the  father  of  a  healthy 
baby  girl,  bom  by  Caesarean  section  to  his 
fiancee,  who  was  kept  on  life  support  for  7V^ 
weeks  under  court  order. 

"I  know  how  it  feels  to  be  a  father  now. 
She  looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at  her.  I  only 
wish  Odette  were  here,"  Poole  said. 

The  baby.  Michele  Odette  Poole,  had  been 
the  focus  of  a  court  fight  between  the  moth- 
er's parents,  who  wanted  doctors  to  discon- 
nect life-support  systems  when  their  daugh- 
ter died,  and  Poole,  who  wanted  to  protect 
the  fetus. 

Marie  Odette  Henderson,  34,  was  six 
months  pregnant  when  she  collapsed  June  4 
because  of  a  stroke  caused  by  a  golf  ball- 
sized  brain  tumor.  She  was  declared  legally 
dead  three  days  later. 

Shortly  after  the  delivery.  Ms.  Henderson 
was  disconnected  from  life  sustaining  ma- 
chinery and  died. 

"I'm  very  happy  about  the  outcome  for 
Michele,  but  I'm  still  grieving  a  little  bit" 
for  his  fiancee,  Poole  said  Wednesday.  "Ml- 
chele's  birth  today  makes  things  a  little 
easier.  When  I  looked  into  her  eyes,  I  could 
see  the  extension  from  Odette  into  her." 

Doctors  decided  to  deliver  the  32-week 
fetus  Wednesday  morning  after  getting  re- 
sults of  an  amniocentesis  Tuesday  that 
showed  the  baby's  lungs  were  mature 
enough. 

Dr.  Donald  Dyson,  chief  of  perinatology 
at  Kaiser  Permanente  Hospital,  delivered 
the  baby  by  Caesarean  section  at  8:53  a.m., 
hospital  officials  said.  She  weighed  4 
pounds,  :<  ounces  at  delivery  and  was  16  V^ 
inches  long. 

"The  C-sectlon  delivery  was  uncomplicat- 
ed and  Michele  breathed  on  her  own  after 
birth,"  said  hospital  spokeswoman  Denise 
Clarke. 

Dyson  said  he  was  surprised  the  mother 
was  sustained  on  life-support  machinery  for 
7V4  weeks. 

"Only  5  percent  of  all  brain-dead  people 
survive  more  than  two  weeks  on  life  sup- 
port," Dyson  said  after  the  birth.  He  said  he 
knew  of  only  five  cases  of  babies  being  deliv- 
ered from  brain-dead  mothers. 

Dr.  Stephen  Fembach,  who  will  be  treat- 
ing the  baby,  said  she  probably  will  be  ready 
to  leave  the  hospital  in  7  to  10  days. 

"She  was  more  mature  and  more  vigorous 
than  I  expected.  She's  a  real  pretty  baby." 
said  Fembach,  the  director  of  the  neonatal 
Intensive  care  unit  at  Kaiser.  "She  was  more 
active  than  many  normal  deliveries.  She  was 
raring  to  go." 

Poole  met  Ms.  Henderson  last  year  at  a 
party.  They  were  looking  forward  to  their 
wedding  and  Michele's  birth  when  Ms.  Hen- 
derson went  Into  the  coma. 

After  he  decided  to  fight  to  keep  the  fetus 
alive.  Poole  called  the  Right  to  Life  group  in 
San  Francisco,  which  put  him  in  touch  with 
attorney  Mark  Swendsen. 

Swendsen  helped  Poole  challenge  the  de- 
cision to  pull  the  plug  and  they  eventually 
obtained  a  court  order  to  keep  the  life-sup- 
port systems  connected.  An  agreement  also 


was  reached  with  Ms.  Henderson's  parents, 
Edna  and  Otis  Henderson  of  Detroit,  and 
Poole  was  granted  custody  of  the  child. 

The  last  time  he  visited  her,  Poole  said,  he 
told  Ms.  Henderson  the  fetus  would  be  OK. 

"Then,  she  did  like  a  final  release.  She  In- 
haled, then  exhaled  and  then  she  started 
crying.  .  .  .  Later  on  that  night,  she  passed 
away." 


THE  WAR  ON  DRUGS 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  in  the  House, 
we  have  been  discussing  an  issue  that 
all  America  recognizes  is  a  serious 
scKial  issue  confronting  this  coimtry, 
and  that  is  the  drug  epidemic  that  is 
confronting  nearly  every  city,  nearly 
every  town,  every  township,  and  every 
county  across  the  country. 

We  have  been  talking  in  this  body 
about  the  need  to  declare  a  war  on 
drugs,  about  the  need  to  modify  our 
laws  in  order  to  get  tougher  on  drug 
dealers,  in  order  to  get  tougher  on 
drug  producers,  in  order  to  do  those 
things  that  are  necessary  in  order  to 
take  the  drug  epidemic  off  our  streets. 

During  the  period  of  that  discussion, 
during  the  period  of  the  formulation 
of  a  bipartisan  consensus  around 
which  we  hope  the  House  can  unite 
for  a  war  on  drugs,  we  have  also  been 
considering  the  appropriation  bills 
that  will  fund  the  Government  for  the 
next  year. 

The  war  on  drugs  is  going  to  be  an 
expensive  one.  It  cannot  be  fought 
without  some  money  allocated  by  this 
Congress  to  do  the  fight.  It  will  be  of 
little  use  in  a  war  on  drugs  if  we  pass  a 
ream  of  authorization  bills  come  some- 
time next  month  and  have  no  money 
to  pay  for  doing  what  we  commit  our- 
selves to.  It  will  be  of  little  use  to  pass 
bills  that  have  no  money  to  back  them 
up. 

a  2135 

Yet.  day  after  day  after  day  thla 
House  is  making  a  determination  to  do 
exactly  that.  To  put  into  place  pro- 
grams that  do  not  have  sufficient 
funding  to  really  go  after  the  war  on 
drugs.  You  have  to  do  something  in 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion; you  have  got  to  do  something  In 
cities  like  Washington,  DC.  You  have 
got  to  do  something  in  the  Coast 
Guard.  You  have  got  to  do  something 
in  the  Customs  Service.  You  have  got 
to  do  something  in  the  Department  of 
Education  in  order  to  have  the  pro- 
grams necessary  to  meet  the  battle. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion has  to  have  sufficient  agents;  it 
has  to  have  the  kind  of  programs  that 
will  give  them  additional  manpower 
and  additional  resources  to  fight  the 
war  on  drugs. 
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Cities  like  the  District  of  Columbia 
need  to  have  additional  resources  in 
the  police  department  to  clean  the 
drug  dealers  off  the  streets.  The  Coast 
Guard  needs  additional  material  and 
additional  men  in  order  to  do  the  job 
of  drug  interdiction. 

In  the  Department  of  Education  we 
need  the  kind  of  programs  that  will 
allow  us  to  teach  people  about  the 
horror  that  drugs  represent  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  Customs  Service  needs  suf- 
ficient resources  in  order  to  be  an 
interdiction  point  against  drugs  in  this 
country. 

What  I  have  attempted  to  do,  along 
with  some  of  my  colleagues,  is  to  offer 
amendments  to  look  at  things  of  lesser 
priority  in  our  budget  and  decide  that 
we  will  take  funding  out  of  those  items 
and  put  it  into  the  drug  war.  We  have 
offered  now  several  amendments  on 
the  House  floor  designed  specifically 
to  do  that.  Each  time  this  House  has 
decided  that  there  are  things  more  im- 
portant than  the  war  on  drugs. 

I  think  that  is  disappointing.  I  think 
it  believes  all  the  talk  that  is  going  on 
about  a  war  on  drugs  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  rearrange  our  priorities  in 
ways  to  fight  the  war  on  drugs.  Over 
the  last  couple  of  weeks  we  have  been 
offered  alternatives  on  the  floor  to  cut 
money  out  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  [EDA],  and  put 
it  into  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration [DEA].  A  reversal  of  alpha- 
bet; a  reversal  of  priorities. 

What  was  the  money  in  EDA  for?  It 
was  for  largely  pork-barrel  projects 
that  this  Congress  loves  because  we 
can  go  out  to  communities  and  tell 
people  that  we  have  gotten  this  money 
for  the  community.  This  Member  be- 
lieves that  if  you  are  going  to  get  seri- 
ous about  fighting  a  war  on  drugs,  you 
can  give  up  the  pork  barrel  in  order  to 
get  additional  money  for  an  agency 
like  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration. That  was  what  the  House  was 
offered.  The  House  was  offered  that 
balance.  Take  $50  million  out  of  EDA, 
out  of  pork  barrel,  and  put  it  in  DEA 
to  fight  the  war  on  drugs.  This  House 
turned  dovm  that  amendment. 

A  few  days  later  we  had  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  before  us. 
There  we  took  a  look  and  tried  to 
figure  out  what  might  be  of  lesser  pri- 
ority. An  item  that  we  found  down  in 
the  bill  was  an  item  to  promote  the 
arts  and  humanities  in  Washington, 
DC;  $2.3  million  being  spent  for  it.  It 
was  determined  that  we  could  take  $1 
million  out  of  that  program  and  put  it 
over  into  the  police  for  the  drug  war. 
It  would  be  a  significant  cut  in  the 
arts  and  humanities  budget.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a  significant 
addition  to  the  police  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  The  question  again  was  one  of 
priorities.  What  do  you  want  to  do 
with  the  scarce  resources  that  we  have 
as  a  Congress? 


Again,  the  House  decided  it  was 
more  important  to  have  the  money  in 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  budget  than 
it  was  to  put  it  over  for  the  police  to 
fight  dmgs.  The  House  made  that  de- 
termination. 

Today,  we  looked  at  the  Coast 
Guard.  We  know  that  the  Coast 
Guard  is  going  to  need  under  some  of 
the  bills  that  are  already  introduced 
for  our  bipartisan  war  on  drugs  an  ad- 
ditional $90  million  to  do  the  job. 
Forty  million  dollars  of  that  is  to  get 
1,500  additional  people  for  the  Coast 
Guard  manpower  pool. 

What  we  looked  at  was  not  getting 
the  entire  $90  million  or  even  getting 
the  entire  $40  million.  We  found  room 
to  get  $20  million,  and  where  did  we 
find  it?  We  found  it  in  another  law  en- 
forcement priority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; namely,  enforcement  of  the 
55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit.  The  argu- 
ments were  made  on  the  floor  about 
the  value  of  that  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  and  the  things  that  it  has 
done. 

The  question  before  the  House 
though  is  what  is  your  priority.  If  you 
want  police  spending  their  time  en- 
forcing the  law,  what  do  you  want 
them  doing?  Do  you  want  them  going 
after  drug  dealers  or  do  you  want 
them  going  after  people  driving  56 
miles  an  hour  on  interstate  express- 
ways? 

The  House  made  its  determination. 
The  House  said  it  was  more  important 
going  after  people  driving  56  miles  an 
hour  than  it  was  to  go  after  drug  deal- 
ers. The  House's  sense  of  priorities 
was  not  a  war  on  drugs;  the  sense  of 
priorities  was  elsewhere. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  have  some 
other  opportunities  to  look  at  that  war 
again.  Tomorrow,  when  a  bill  comes  to 
the  floor,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion appropriation  will  be  in  it.  In  that 
particular  bill,  we  have  a  hope  of  of- 
fering an  amendment  that  will  put  ad- 
ditional moneys  into  the  Drug  Educa- 
tion Program  to  allow  schoolchildren 
across  this  country  to  understand 
what  the  drug  epidemic  and  the  drug 
crisis  is  all  about.  It  is  certainly  this 
gentleman's  hope  that  the  House  will 
not  again  flinch  from  the  war  on 
drugs,  but  instead  will  decide  to  rear- 
range our  priorities  in  such  a  way  as  to 
put  additional  moneys,  some  $15  mil- 
lion of  additional  moneys,  into  drug 
education. 

On  Friday,  we  will  have  before  us 
the  Postal  and  Treasury  appropria- 
tion; that  is  where  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice is.  In  that  bill  we  will  also  try  to 
find  additional  resources  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service  so  that  they  can  fight 
the  war  on  drugs.  It  will  be  this  gentle- 
man's hope  that  the  House  will  gamer 
the  courage  to  do  something  real 
about  the  war  on  drugs  and  appropri- 
ate some  money  toward  fighting  the 
battle. 


It  has  been,  I  must  say,  somewhat 
frustrating  to  hear  Members  come  to 
the  floor  time  after  time  after  time 
saying,  "Well,  yes,  we  are  against 
drugs  too,  we  want  to  do  something, 
but  you  cannot  do  it  here,  you  cannot 
do  it  on  our  program." 

In  fact,  we  have  even  had  some 
Members  come  to  the  floor  and  say, 
"It  is  unfair  to  pit  these  priorities  one 
against  the  other.  It  is  unfair  to  pit 
the  EDA  against  the  DEA.  To  pit  pork 
barrel  that  we  love  against  fighting 
the  war  on  drugs.  That  is  unfair  to  us. 
You  ought  not  have  to  make  us  make 
that  kind  of  choice." 

I  thought  that  it  was  what  we  were 
elected  to  do.  I  thought  that  is  one  of 
the  things  that  we  were  elected  to  do 
here  and  that  is  make  tough  choices. 
If  we  really  do  believe  that  there  is  a 
drug  epidemic  and  a  drug  crisis  in  this 
country  it  is  going  to  require  some 
tough  choices.  The  question  is  are  we 
willing  to  make  the  tough  choices  in 
order  to  fight  the  war  on  drugs.  So  far. 
this  House's  answer  to  that  question  is 
"No;  we  are  not.  We  are  not  willing  to 
make  the  tough  choices  in  order  to 
find  the  resources  necessary  to  fight 
the  war." 

Let  us  understand  that  if  we  get  to  a 
time  when  we  have  approved  a  lot  of 
bills  delineating  a  war  on  drugs,  we 
will  be  left  with  no  money  to  do  it  be- 
cause all  of  the  appropriations  sub- 
conunittees  are  coming  to  the  House 
floor  spending  out  nearly  everything 
that  they  are  allocated  under  the 
budget.  In  some  cases  on  outlay  fig- 
ures they  are  even  over  the  budget.  So 
there  is  no  room  within  our  budget  to 
find  additional  resources  for  the  war 
on  drugs.  So  if  we  do  not  rearrange 
our  priorities  to  find  those  resources, 
there  will  be  no  money.  Unless,  of 
course,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
Speaker  has  already  suggested  that 
this  might  be  the  case,  unless  of 
course  we  bust  the  budget.  We  just 
decide  that  our  commitment  to  balanc- 
ing the  budget  by  1991  is  not  impor- 
tant enough  to  decide  priorities  and  so 
for  this  case  we  are  going  to  bust  the 
budget. 

I  would  hope,  once  again,  in  making 
tough  choices  that  this  House  will  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  need  to  face 
our  deficit  problem  as  well  as  our  drug 
problem  and  that  we  will  choose  to 
find  places  where  we  can  eliminate 
spending  that  Is  of  a  lesser  priority  In 
order  to  have  spending  of  a  greater 
priority,  namely,  the  drug  war. 

D  2145 

We  ought  not  be  in  the  process  of 
looking  for  ways  to  bust  the  budget. 
We  ought  to  try  to  live  within  the 
budget.  That  is  what  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  do  on  the  floor  in  the  last  several 
days  as  we  have  considered  appropria- 
tion bills.  We  have  attempted  to  find 
the  resources  necessary  to  really  con- 
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duct  the  all-out  battle  that  is  needed 
against  drugs  in  the  future. 

It  will  not  be  good  enough  to  simply 
pass  legislation  and  say  that  we  have 
done  the  job.  Too  often  Congress  does 
that.  We  pass  the  bill  and  assume  that 
the  fight  has  been  won.  That  is  not 
going  to  be  good  enough  here. 

We  are  talking  about  a  hundred-bil- 
llon-doUar  industry,  the  drug  industry. 
and  they  are  not  going  to  be  impressed 
that  Congress  has  passed  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  legislation  and  then  aban- 
doned the  war  at  that  point.  They  will 
only  be  impressed  when  we  marshal 
the  resources  necessary  to  win  that 
war.  They  will  only  be  stopped  when 
we  put  those  resources  into  action. 

We  have  the  obligation  to  make 
those  resources  available.  We  have  got 
to  do  it  within  the  appropriations 
process,  and  we  are  not  doing  it.  That 
is  a  tragedy.  That  is  a  tragedy  that  the 
American  people  should  focus  on,  be- 
cause if  the  American  people  believe 
that  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
stop  our  kids  from  being  faced  with 
the  drug  distributors  and  the  drug 
dealers  and  the  drug  producers  and 
having  their  lives  ruined  by  people 
who  want  only  ill  for  them,  then  they 
should  focus  on  what  this  House  is 
doing. 

This  House  is  not  doing  what  is  nec- 
essary to  stop  drugs  in  this  country. 
The  House  needs  to  rearrange  its  pri- 
orities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  a  war  on 
drugs.  We  need  to  begin  funding  a  war 
on  drugs.  We  need  to  start  right  here. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Slaughter)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Bentlet,  for  30  minutes,  on 
August  6. 

Mrs.  Bemtley,  for  30  minutes,  on 
August  13. 

Mr.  DoRMAN  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bateman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoTER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Amnmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
31. 

Bfr.  GucKMAM.  for  5  minutes,  on 
August  1. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Biaggi,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  2  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $1,600. 

Mr.  Marlenee  on  the  Walker  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5205  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today.     ^ 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Slaughter)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  PURSELL. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Gradison  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Borski. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Traficant. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mrs.  Collins. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Stallings. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  the  follow- 
ing day  present  to  the  President,  for 
his  approval,  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

On  July  29.  1986: 

HJl.  1406.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  nongame  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 


vation during  fiscal  years  1986,  1987.  and 
1988: 

H.R.  2991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  BeUy  L. 
Randall:  and 

H.J.  Res.  623.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  designation  of  a  calendar  week  in 
1986  and  1987  as  National  Infection  Control 
Week. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  47  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  July  31.  1986.  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3976.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter(s)  of  Offer  to  the  Netherlands 
for  defense  articles  and  services  (Transmit- 
tal No.  86-47).  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  133b 
(96  Stat.  1288):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3977.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency:  trSLnsmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's  pro- 
posed Letter(s)  of  Offer  to  the  Netherlands 
for  defense  articles  and  services  (Transmit- 
tal No.  86-47).  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

3978.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  compliance  with  the  laws  relating  to 
open  meetings  of  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment (Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act), 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(J):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

3979.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration:  transmit- 
ting results  of  investigations  of  the  cost  of 
travel  to  Federal  employees  while  engaged 
on  official  business,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5707(b)(1):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3980.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General:  transmitting  reports  entitled 
"America's  Habit:  Drug  Abuse.  Drug  Traf- 
ficking, and  Organized  Crime"  and  "The 
Edge:  Organized  Crime,  Business  and  Labor 
Unions";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3981.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  comprehensive  tech- 
nology application  and  market  development 
plan  for  ocean  thermal  energy,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-310,  section  6(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

3982.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Oe- 
fense,  transmitting  a  report  describing  the 
specific  operational  requirements  which 
must  be  achieved  by  the  Bigeye  binary 
chemical  bomb,  the  performance  of  the 
system  during  operational  testing,  and  ex- 
ceptions to  the  operational  criteria  deemed 
acceptable  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-145.  section 
1411(d):  Public  Law  99-190,  section  8093; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations. 
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3983.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  fiscal  year  1985  Low  Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Program,  pursuant 
to  42  U.S.C.  8629(b);  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

3984.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  on  the 
status  of  the  State  Department  professional 
development  program,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
4023(f):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

3985.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Director.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  entitled  "Hazardous  Materials 
Training.  Planning,  and  Preparedness",  pur- 
suant to  49  U.S.C.  app.  1813(b);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  E^nergy  and  Commerce. 


jurisdiction  pursuant  to  clause  l(n),  rule  X 
(Rept.  99-689.  Pt.  2).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  5081.  A  bill  to  authorize  addition- 
al economic  and  military  assistance  for  the 
Philippines,  with  amendments  (Rept.  99- 
722).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROYBAL:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  5294.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  Inde- 
pendent Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987.  and  for  other  purt>oses 
(Rept.  99-723).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 
Mr.  NICHOLS:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.  Res.  485.  Resolution  directing 
the  President  to  provide  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  certain  information  con- 
cerning activities  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Oliver  North  or  any  other  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  National  Security  Council  In 
support  of  the  Nicaraguan  resistance  (Rept. 
99-724,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  Jvly  28,  1986J 

REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  4351.  A  bill  to  withdraw  and  re- 
serve for  the  Department  of  the  Navy  cer- 
tain public  lands  within  the  Bravo-20  Bomb- 
ing Range,  Churchill  County,  Nevada,  for 
use  as  a  training  and  weapons  testing  area, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  August  8,  1986,  for  consider- 
ation of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendments  as  fall  within  that  committee's 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  de  la  Garza  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr. 
Darden,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Cobey, 
Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Hendon,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Hart- 
nett,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Foley,  and  Mr. 

HOCKABY): 

H.R.  5288.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  as- 
sistance to  farmers  and  ranchers  adversely 
affected  by  this  year's  drought  and  exces- 
sively hot  weather;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  5289.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  certain  rules  for  applica- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  liability  provisions  of 
part  1  of  subtitle  E  of  such  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  5290.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  96  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 
H.R.  5291.  A  bill  to  require  annual  appro- 
priations   of    funds    necessary    to    support 
timber  management  and  resource  conserva- 
tion on  the  Tongass  National  Forest;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
BY  Mr.  RAY: 
H.R.  5292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  LaGrange,  GA, 
shall  be  an  additional  site  for  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court   for  the  Northern   District  of 
Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   SEIBERLING   (for   himself, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Hughes,   Mr.   Synar,   Mr. 
Glickman,   Mr.   Feighan,   Mr.   Kas- 
tenmeier,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  and 
Mr.  Herman): 
H.R.  5293.  A  bill  to  establish  evidentiary 
standards  for  Federal  civil  antitrust  claims 
based  on  resale  price  fixing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL 
H.R.  5294.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  5295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act  to  authorize  grants  to  university 
graduate  programs  which  provide  training 
in  the  care  of  elderly  developmentally  dis- 
abled persons;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Education  and 
Labor. 


By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.J.  Res.  689.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  7.  1987,  as  'National  Family  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  HOYER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  374.  Concurrent  resolution 
relative  to  adjournment  to  a  date  certain 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Ninety-ninth 
Congress;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
BOGGS,   Mr.   Anndnzio,   Ms.   Oakar, 
Mr.     Crane.     Mr.     Gingrich,     Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr.  Foley): 
H.  Con.  Res.  375.  Concurrent  resolution 
designating  the  1987  United  States  Capitol 
Historical  Society   "We  The  People"  calen- 
dar as  the  official  congressional  calendar  for 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


MEMORLAI^ 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

437.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  Cyprus;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

438.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  use 
of  food  embargoes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

439.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  evac- 
uation, relocation,  and  internment  of  per- 
sons of  Japanese  ancestry;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

440.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Federal 
disaster  assistance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

441.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

442.  Also,  memorial  of  the  senate  of  the 
State  of  California,  relative  to  individual  re- 
tirement accounts:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

443.  Also,  memorial  of  the  senate  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  Iran,  Libya,  and 
Syria:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

444.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  Santa 
Monica  Bay;  jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  MITCHELL  introduced  a  bUl  (H.R. 
5296)  for  the  relief  of  Egya  Quaison-Sackey; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1302:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mrs.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Dellitms.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Mineta. 
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Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rakgel.  and  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1946:  Mr.  Batemaw,  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr. 
McMillan,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  2952:  Mr.  Dymally,  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  2984:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Biurakis,  and  Mr.  Kolbe. 

H.R.  3102:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  3480:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah  and  Mr. 
Packard. 

H.R.  3555:  Mr.  £>organ  of  North  DakoU. 

H.R.  3643:  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  4025:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr. 

TORRICEIXI. 

H.R.  4206:  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Bevill,  and 
Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  4222:  Mr.  WORTLEY.    : 

H.R.  4450:  Mr.  BoucHER,iand  Mr.  Boer- 

LERT.  \ 

H.R.  4633:  Mr.  Williah s.  )Mr.  Nowak.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Wyue.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  and  Mr.  Cobey. 

H.R.  4742:  Mr.  Seiberling  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  4787:  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mrs.  Holt,  and 
Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  4820:  Mr.  McDade  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  4871:  Mr.  Ghnderson.  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Yoxmc  of  Florida,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  4876:  Mr.  Weber. 

H.R.  4910:  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  4945:  Mr.  Poglietta  and  Mr.  Cobey. 

H.R.  5066:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.R.  5110:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  5156:  Mrs.  Bentley.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  5213:  Mr.  Bates,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Bermam,  Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Plorio. 
Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Ms. 
Kapttjr.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr.  McEwen.  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Traficant.  Mr.  Walgren, 
Mr.  Waxman.  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  5225:  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.R.  5242:  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

H.J.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Smith. 

H.J.  Res.  594:  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.J.  Res.  619:  Mr.  Schaefer.  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaslca.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
E^rANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mrs. 
BmtTON  of  California,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
ROEMXR.  Mr.  VOLKMER,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr. 
Horton,  and  Mr.  Gibbons. 

H.J.  Res.  678:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Gilman.  Mr.  Chaffie.  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Pash- 
ayan, Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Dio- 
Guaroi.  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Paunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  MuRFHY.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO.  Mr.  MoNSON,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Mineta.  Mr.  ScHUMER.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr. 
Reid. 

H.J.  Res.  683:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.  Con.  Res.  307:  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.  Con.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer. Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mrs.  Bentley. 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr. 
Leland. 

H.  Con.  Res.  351:  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Camfbell.  Mr. 
Eckart  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  McKin- 
HXT,  Mr.  Price.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr. 


Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. Mr.  RoEMER.  and  Mr.  Pepfer. 

H.  Res.  373:  Mr.  Kleczka. 

H.  Res.  471:  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  English.  Mr. 
WiRTH.  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.  Res.  509:  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3921:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  4096:  Mr.  Monson. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

443.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Agana  Heights  Municipal  Planning  Council. 
Agana,  Guam,  relative  to  Maj.  Gen.  Ellie  G. 
Schuler.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

444.  Also,  petition  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  rela- 
tive to  the  visit  of  Cyprus  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Turkey;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

445.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Coiuity  of  Los  Angeles.  CA.  relative 
to  immigration  reform  legislation;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

[Reprinted  with  designating  numbers  from 

the  Record  of  July  29.  1986J 

H.R.  4428 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 

11]— At  the  end  of  title  II  of  division  A  (page 

68.  after  line  4).  insert  the  following  new 

section: 

SEC.   215.    RECONFIGl'RATION   OF  STRATEGir   DE- 
FENSE INITIATIVE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Reconfiguration  of  SDI  Program.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sUe  Treaty  of  1972— 

(1)  reconfigure  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative program;  and 

(2)  initiate  the  development,  testing,  and 
deployment  of  systems  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  against  attack  by  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles. 

(b)  Requirements.- To  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  reconfiguration  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  enable  sys- 
tems developed  under  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  program- 

(1)  to  survive  against  determined  defense 
suppression  attacks; 

(2)  to  provide  the  most  effective  protec- 
tion for  the  largest  possible  area; 

(3)  to  be  cost-effective  when  deployed 
against  the  most  effective  or  most  probable 
countermeasures;  and 

(4)  to  be  compatible  with  future  systems 
for  defense  against  strategic  and  tactical 
ballistic  missiles,  including  systems  designed 
to  defeat  ballistic  missile  threats  during  the 
boost  phase,  post-boost  phase,  midcourse 
phase,  or  terminal  phase  of  their  flight  tra- 
jectory. 


[2]— Page  42,  after  line  16,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

(d)  Boost  Surveillance  and  Tracking 
System.— Of  amounts  appropriated  to  the 
Defense  Agencies  other  than  the  Strategic 
Defense  Organization  pursuant  to  authori- 
zations in  section  201.  $100,000,000  is  avail- 
able only  for  the  Boost  Surveillance  and 
Tracking  System  (BSTS)  program. 
[3]  At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  IX  of  divi- 
sion A  (page  201.  after  line  14).  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.  917.  RELEASE  OF  TECHNICAL  DATA. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  137  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

§  2325.  Release  of  technical  daU 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  Release  of  data.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall,  if  required  to  release  techni- 
cal data  under  section  552  of  title  5.  release 
technical  data  to  a  person  requesting  such  a 
release  if  such  person  pays  all  costs  reason- 
ably attributable  to  responding  to  such  re- 
quest, including  reasonable  charges  for  the 
costs  of  services  of  agency  personnel  relat- 
ing to— 

"(A)  locating  the  technical  data  requested; 

"(B)  the  review  of  such  technical  data  to 
determine  whether  other  restrictions  apply: 
and 

"(C)  duplication  and  other  processing 
charges. 

"(2)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations,  pursuant 
to  notice  and  receipt  of  public  comment, 
specifying  a  uniform  schedule  of  fees  under 
this  section. 

"(b)  Disposition  of  Costs.— Amounts  col- 
lected under  this  section  shall  be  retained 
by  the  collecting  agency  and  shall  be  used 
to  reimburse  the  costs  incurred  in  comply- 
ing with  requests  for  technical  data. 

"(c)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  waive  the  payment  of  costs  required 
by  subsection  (a)  which  are  in  addition  to 
costs  under  section  552  of  title  5  if— 

"(1)  the  request  is  made  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  a  United  States  corpora- 
tion, and  such  citizen  or  corporation  certi- 
fies that  the  technical  data  requested  is  re- 
quired to  enable  such  citizen  or  corporation 
to  submit  an  offer  or  determine  whether  it 
is  capable  of  submitting  an  offer  to  provide 
the  product  to  which  the  technical  data  re- 
lated to  the  United  States  or  a  contractor 
with  the  United  SUtes; 

"(2)  the  release  of  technical  data  is  re- 
quested in  order  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  an  international  agreement;  or 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  552(a)<4)<A)  of  title  5. 
that  such  a  waiver  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  Technical  Data.— In  this  section,  the 
term  'technical  data'  means  formulae,  de- 
signs, drawings,  blueprints,  technical  manu- 
als, or  computer  software.". 

(2)   Clerical   amendment.— The   table   of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 
"2325.  Release  of  technical  data." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

{Amendment  submitted  July  30,  1986] 

H.R.  1309 

By  Mr.  CHANDLER: 

—Page  2,  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  out  all 

of  section  2  through  line  10  on  page  5.  and 


redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  and  ref- 
erences thereto  accordingly. 
—Page  2,  beginning  on  line  6,  strike  out  all 
of  section  2  through  line  10  on  page  5  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  potentially  harmful  substances  and 
physical  agents  are  in  wide  industrial  and 
commercial  use  in  the  United  States: 

(2)  workers  may  suffer  disability  or  death 
or  both  from  occupational  diseases  caused 
by  hazardous  occupational  ex[>osures; 

(3)  protecting  occupational  safety  and 
health  facilities  interstate  commerce  and 
promotes  the  general  welfare; 

(4)  early  notification  of  exposure  to  harm- 
ful substances  and  physical  agents  often 
permits  medical  intervention  in  the  biologi- 
cal process  of  disease  to  either  prevent  or, 
by  early  detection,  successfully  treat  some 
disease  conditions: 

(5)  workers  should  be  informed  of  expo- 
sure to  an  occupational  hazard  and  the  risks 
of  contracting  an  occupational  disease  from 
such  exposure; 

(6)  there  is  a  need  for  increased  research 
to  identify  the  causes  of  occupational  dis- 
eases: and 

(7)  prevention  and  early  detection  of  occu- 
pational disease  may  reduce  the  costs  of 
medical  treatment  and  care  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Purposes.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  establish  a  Federal  program  to  re- 
quire employers  to  notify  workers  that  they 
are  at  risk  because  of  a  hazardous  occupa- 
tional exposure;  and 

(2)  to  establish  a  set  of  worker  protections 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  notifi- 
cation of  occupational  health  hazards. 
—Page  4.  strike  out  lines  19  through  23  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  to  supplement  the  current  programs 
administered  under  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  and  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  by  es- 
tablishing a  Federal  program  to  notify  em- 
ployees within  populations  at  risk  of  occu- 
pationally  induced  disease  that  they  may  be 
at  risk  because  of  a  potentially  hazardous 
occupational  exposure  and  to  counsel  them 
appropriately; 

—Page  5.  strike  out  lines  13  through  20  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  the  term  "employee"  means  any  indi- 
vidual employed  by  &n  employer: 

—Page  5.  strike  out  lines  21  through  24  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  the  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  a  business  (A)  that  is  within  the 
manufacturing  sector,  as  determined  by  ref- 
erence to  the  standard  industrial  classifica- 
tion codes  20  through  29.  and  (B)  that  uses, 
or  produces  for  use  or  distribution,  a  haz- 
ardous substance; 

—Page  5.  strike  out  lines  21  through  24  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  the  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  an  industry  or 
business  affecting  commerce  who  is  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970: 
—Page  5.  line  23.  insert  after  "commerce" 
the  following:  "who  employs  10  or  more  in- 
dividuals". 

—Page  5,  line  23,  insert  after  "commerce" 
the  following  "who  employs  50  or  fewer  in- 
dividuals". 

—Page  5.  line  24.  insert  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  ".  except  that  such  term  shall 
not  include  any  employer  who  has  or  cre- 
ates a  program  for  identifying,  notifying. 


and  medically  monitoring  employee  popula- 
tions at  risk  of  occupational  diseases  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act)  that  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  at  least  as  effective  as  the 
program  required  by  this  Act". 
—Page  6,  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor; 

Page  7,  line  6,  strike  out  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health". 

Page  18.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "health 
centers  established  and  certified  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health". 

—Page  6,  strike  out  lines  3  through  7  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(4)  the  term  "population  at  risk"  means 
an  employee  population  which  is  exposed  to 
hazardous  occupational  exposures  and 
within  which  an  associated  disease  occurs  at 
a  rate  that  is  determined  by  a  scientifically 
valid  study  to  exceed,  by  a  statistically  sig- 
nificant amount,  the  rate  within  a  compara- 
ble population  not  exposed  to  the  hazardous 
occupational  exposure: 

—Page  6.  strike  out  lines  17  through  19  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(8)  the  term  "medical  monitoring"  means 
one  or  more  medical  or  laboratory  examina- 
tions (of  employees  who  are  at  risk  of  occu- 
pational disease)  that  are  appropriate  and 
effective  for  diagnosing  or  monitoring  the 
occupational  disease  that  the  employees  are 
at  risk  of  contracting: 

—Page  6.  line  19.  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon:  strike  out  lines  20  through  23; 
and  on  line  24.  redesignate  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (7). 

Page  17.  line  4.  strike  out  "in  an  ethical 
manner". 

—Page  9,  after  line  4.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraph  accordingly): 

(3)  The  Board  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions establishing  the  procedure  for  its 
review  of  medical  and  scientific  studies  and 
its  identification  of  specific  populations  at 
risk  of  disease.  Such  regulations  shall  in- 
clude a  decisionmaking  system  for  identify- 
ing such  populations  and  shall  be  adopted, 
within  9  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  6(b)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

—Page  9.  after  line  9.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

(4)  The  Board  may  not  rely  on  any  scien- 
tific study  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
determination  under  this  subsection  unless 
such  scientific  study  has  been  subjected  to 
peer  review  in  accordance  with  accepted  sci- 
entific standards. 

—Page  10.  t>eginning  on  line  21,  strike  out 
all  of  subsection  (a)  through  line  9  on  page 
11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  Determination  of  the  Secretary.— 
The  Secretary  may  propose  to  notify  a  class 
or  category  of  employees  that  it  is  a  popula- 
tion at  risk  of  occupational  disease  in  the 
following  manner: 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice  of  a 
proposal  to  notify  a  population  at  risk  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  afford  inter- 
ested persons  a  period  of  30  days  after  pub- 
lication to  submit  written  data  or  com- 
ments. On  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
period  provided  for  the  submission  of  writ- 
ten data  or  comments,  any  interested  person 
may  file  with  the  Secretary  written  objec- 


tion to  the  proposed  notification,  stating 
the  grounds  therefor  and  requesting  a 
public  hearing  on  such  objections.  Within 
30  days  after  the  last  day  for  filing  such  ob- 
jections, the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  specifying  the  pro- 
posed notification  to  which  objections  have 
been  filed  and  a  hearing  requested,  and 
specifying  a  time  and  place  for  such  hear- 
ing. 

(2)  Within  180  days  after  the  expiration  of 
the  period  provided  for  the  submission  of 
written  data  or  comments,  or  if  a  hearing  is 
conducted,  within  180  days  after  the  hear- 
ing is  completed  and  the  record  closed,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  a  final  determination 
on  whether  the  proposed  notification  to  a 
population  at  risk  of  occupational  disease 
should  be  issued. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  to 
issue  a  notification  to  a  population  at  risk  of 
occupational  disease,  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  a  statement  of  reasons  for  such 
action,  which  shall  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  prior  to  issuance  of  the  notifi- 
cation. Such  statement  shall  identify  the 
principal  issues  involved,  explain  the  deci- 
sion reached  by  the  Secretary  on  each  such 
issue,  and  shall  specify  the  evidence  in  the 
record  and  any  other  factors  relied  upon  by 
the  Secretary  in  reaching  such  decision. 
—Page  11.  line  13.  strike  out  "each  individ- 
ual within". 

—Page  11.  beginning  on  line  21.  strike  out  ", 
Including  the  name,  composition,  and  prop- 
erties of  Icnown  chemical  agents". 
—Page  11.  line  23.  insert  "directly"  before 
"associated". 

—Page  11.  line  23.  strike  out  "associated 
with"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "caused  by". 
—Page  12.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and  redes- 
ignate the  succeeding  paragraph  (and  refer- 
ences thereto)  accordingly. 
—Page  12.  line  8,  strike  out  "associated 
with"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""caused  by". 
—Page  12.  after  line  19.  insert  the  following 
new  sentence: 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (4).  legal  coun- 
seling shall  not  be  considered  to  be  counsel- 
ing appropriate  to  the  nature  of  the  risk. 
— I>age  14.  strike  out  lines  20  through  24  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(h)  Liability.— The  United  States,  any 
agency,  employee,  or  contractor  thereof, 
and  any  employer  or  government  acting 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  whose  employees  are 
notified  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  suit  or  judicial  or  nonjudicial 
proceedings  of  any  kind  (Including  workers' 
compensation  proceedings,  arbitrations,  or 
any  other  liability  determination)  for  or 
pertaining  to  monetary  damages  with  re- 
spect to  or  arising  out  of  an  act  or  omission 
performed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  including 
failure  to  perform  any  act  or  omission  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  except  to  the  extent  that 
a  private  employer  is  subject  to  proceedings 
under  section  8(d)  of  this  Act. 
—Page  15.  beginning  on  line  1.  strike  out  aU 
of  subsection  (i)  through  page  16.  line  8  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(I)  Judicial  Review.— Any  person  who 
may  be  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  issue  a  notification  to  a  population 
at  risk  under  this  section  may.  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  30th  day  after  notification  of 
such  decision  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  file  a  petition  challenging  the  va- 
lidity of  such  decision  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  for  a  judicial  review 
of  such  decision.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
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court  to  the  Secretary.  The  filing  of  such 
petition  shall  not,  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  notifi- 
cation. In  the  review  of  such  decision,  the 
determinations  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
conclusive  only  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  in  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole. 

—Page  16.  after  line  8  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

<j)  UsB  or  NoTTCK.— Notification  given 
under  subsection  (b)  to  a  population  at  risk 
of  an  occupational  disease  shall  not  be  used 
as  evidence  that  an  employee  was  exposed 
to  a  hazard  in  any  judicial  or  administrative 
proceeding. 

—Page  16.  beginning  on  line  9,  strike  out  all 
of  section  6  through  line  24  on  page  17,  and 
redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  and  ref- 
erences thereto  accordingly. 
—Page  18.  lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  "health 
centers  established  and  certified  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health". 

—Page  19,  begiiuiing  on  line  13.  strike  out 
subsection  (a)  through  line  3  on  page  20  and 
redesignate  the  succeeding  subsections  and 
references  thereto  accordingly. 
—Page  20,  line  20,  after  the  period  insert 
the  following:  "The  requirements  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an 
employer  who  employs  less  than  10  employ- 
ees. . 

-Page  23.  line  2.  strike  out  "$25,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$250,000,000". 

H.R.  4428 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
(4}— At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  IX  of  divi- 
sion A.  page  214.  after  line  18.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

SEC.  MS.    HOSTILE    FOREIGN   OWNERSHIP   INTER- 
ESTS  IN  DEFENSE  FIRMS. 

(a)  Consideration  or  National  Interests 
With  Respect  to  Defense  Contracts.— 

(1)  In  general.— Chapter  137  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"92325.     Contracts:     Conskieration     of    foreign 

policy  and  national  security  objectives 

"(a)  Prohibition  on  Entering  Into  Con- 
tracts Against  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  head  of  an  agency  may  not 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  firm  in  which  a 
foreign  government  or  an  agent  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  foreign  government  owns  or 
controls  (whether  directly  or  Indirectly)  a 
significant  interest,  or  with  a  subsidiary  of 
such  a  firm,  if  such  foreign  government— 

"(1)  is  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  2  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2): 

"(2)  is  a  government  with  respect  to  which 
the  President  exercises  the  authority  of  the 
President  under  section  203  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50 
V&.C.  1702);  or 

"(3)  is  the  government  of  a  country  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  determines  under 
section  6(J)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  2405<j))  has  repeated- 
ly provided  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism. 

"(b)  Waiver.- 

"(1)  In  general.- (A)  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  under  paragraph  (2) 
that  entering  into  a  contract  with  a  firm  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  or  with  a  subsidiary 
of  such  firm  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  for- 
eign policy  or  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States,  the  head  of  an  agency 


may  enter  into  a  contract  with  such  firm  or 
subsidiary  at  the  end  of  the  30-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  that  such  head  of  an 
agency  submits  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
contract. 

"(B)  A  report  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  include  the  following: 

"(i)  The  identity  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment concerned. 

"(11)  The  nature  of  the  contract. 

"(ill)  The  extent  of  ownership  or  control 
of  the  firm  or  subsidiary  concerned  by  the 
foreign  government  concerned  or  the 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  such  foreign 
government. 

"(iv)  The  reasons  for  entering  into  the 
contract. 

"(2)  Determination  of  consistency  with 
NATIONAL  interests.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  determine  whether  entering 
into  a  contract  with  a  firm  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  with  a  subsidiary  of  such  a 
firm  is  inconsistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
or  national  security  objectives  of  the  United 
States.  In  making  such  a  determination,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  The  relationship  of  the  United  States 
with  the  foreign  government  concerned. 

"(B)  The  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  international  agreements. 

"(C)  The  extent  of  the  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  the  firm  or  subsidiary  by  the  foreign 
government  or  an  agent  or  instrumentality 
of  the  foreign  government. 

"(D)  Whether  payments  made,  or  infor- 
mation made  available,  to  the  firm  or  sub- 
sidiary under  the  contract  could  be  used  for 
purposes  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  Disclosure  of  Ownership  or  Con- 
trol BY  A  Foreign  Government.— The  head 
of  an  agency  shall  require  a  firm  or  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  firm  that  submits  a  bid  or  pro- 
posal in  response  to  a  solicitation  described 
in  section  2305(a)(1)  of  this  title  to  disclose 
in  that  bid  or  proposal  any  significant  inter- 
est in  such  firm  or  subsidiary  (or,  in  the  case 
of  a  subsidiary,  in  the  firm  that  owns  the 
subsidiary)  that  is  owned  or  controlled 
(whether  directly  or  indirectly)  by  a  foreign 
government  or  an  agent  or  instrumentality 
of  a  foreign  government. 

"(d)  Appucability.- 

"(1)  Amounts  less  than  tioo.ooo.— This 
section  does  not  apply  to  a  contract  for  an 
amount  less  than  $100,000. 

"(2)  Coast  Guard  and  NASA.— This  sec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  the  Coast  Guard  or 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

"(e)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

"(f)  Definition.— In  this  section,  the  term 
'significant  interest'  means  an  interest  equal 
to  or  exceeding  five  percent  of  the  total 
ownership  interests.". 

(2)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2325.  Contracts;  consideration  of  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  ob- 
jectives.", 
(b)  Effective  Date.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  as  required 
by  section  2325(e)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  before 
the  end  of  the  180-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 


sec.  92fi.  PROHIBITION  ON  AWARD  OF  CONTRACTS 
TO  FIRMS  IN  WHICH  THE  LIBYAN 
GOVERNMENT  OWNS  OR  CONTROLS 
AN  INTEREST. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  obli- 
gate or  exp>end  any  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1987  or  1988  to  award  a  contract  for  acquisi- 
tion of  engineer  equipment  classified  in  Fed- 
eral Supply  Class  24  or  38  to  any  firm  in 
which  the  Libyan  Government  owns  or  con- 
trols (whether  directly  or  indirectly)  an  in- 
terest (or  to  any  subsidiary  of  such  a  firm). 
[51- At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  IX  of  divi- 
sion A  (page  214.  after  line  18).  insert  the 
following  new  sections: 

SEC.  925.  HOSTILE  FOREIGN  OWNERSHIP  INTEREST 
IN  DEFENSE  FIRMS. 

(a)  Consideration  of  National  Interest 
With  Respect  to  E>efense  Contracts.— 

(1)  In  general.— Chapter  137  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"§  2325.     Contracts:    Consideration     of    Foreign 

Policy  and  National  Security  Objectives 

"(a)  Prohibition  on  Entering  Into  Con- 
tract Against  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b).  the  head  of  an  agency  may  not  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  firm  in  which  a  for- 
eign government  or  an  agent  or  instrumen- 
tality of  a  foreign  government  owns  or  con- 
trols (whether  directly  or  indirectly)  a  sig- 
nificant interest,  or  with  a  subsidiary  of 
such  a  firm,  if  such  foreign  government— 

"(1)  is  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  2  of  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
2); 

"(2)  is  a  government  with  respect  to  which 
the  President  exercises  the  authority  of  the 
President  under  section  203  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1702):  or 

"(3)  is  the  government  of  a  coimtry  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  determines  under 
section  6(j)(l)(A)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  2405(j)(l)<A)) 
has  repeatedly  provided  support  for  acts  of 
international  terrorism. 

"(b)  Waiver.— 

"(1)  In  general.- (A)  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  under  paragraph  (2) 
that  entering  into  a  contract  with  a  firm  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  or  with  a  subsidiary 
of  such  firm  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  for- 
eign policy  or  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States,  the  head  of  an  agency 
may  enter  into  a  contract  with  such  firm  or 
subsidiary  at  the  end  of  the  30-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  that  such  head  of  an 
agency  submits  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
contract. 

"(B)  A  report  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  include  the  following: 

"(i)  The  identity  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment concerned. 

"(ii)  The  nature  of  the  contract. 

"(iii)  The  extent  of  ownership  or  control 
of  the  firm  or  subsidiary  concerned  by  the 
foreign  government  concerned  or  the 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  such  foreign 
government. 

"(iv)  The  reasons  for  entering  into  the 
contract. 

"(2)  Determination  of  consistency  with 
NATIONAL  INTERESTS.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  S^ate.  shall  determine  whether  entering 
into  a  contract  with  a  firm  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  with  a  subsidiary  of  such  a 
firm  is  inconsistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
or  national  security  objectives  of  the  United 
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states.  In  making  such  a  determination,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  The  relationship  of  the  United  States 
with  the  foreign  government  concerned. 

"(B)  The  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
under  international  agreements. 

"(C)  The  extent  of  the  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  the  firm  or  subsidiary  by  the  foreign 
government  or  an  agent  or  instnunentaUty 
of  the  foreign  government. 

"(D)  Whether  payments  made,  or  infor- 
mation made  available,  to  the  firm  or  sub- 
sidiary under  the  contract  could  be  used  for 
pur[>oses  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(c)  Disclosure  of  Ownership  or  Con- 
trol BY  A  Foreign  Government.— The  head 
of  an  agency  shall  require  a  firm  or  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  firm  that  submits  a  bid  or  pro- 
posal in  response  to  a  solicitation  described 
in  section  2305(a)(1)  of  this  title  to  disclose 
in  that  bid  or  proposal  any  significsint  inter- 
est in  such  firm  or  subsidiary  (or,  in  the  case 
of  a  subsidiary,  in  the  firm  that  owns  the 
subsidiary)  that  is  owned  or  controlled 
(whether  directly  or  indirectly)  by  a  foreign 
government  or  an  agent  or  instrumentality 
of  a  foreign  government. 

"(d)  Applicability.— 

"(1)  Amounts  less  than  s  100,000. —This 
section  does  not  apply  to  a  contract  for  an 
amount  less  than  $100,000. 

"(2)  Coast  guard  and  nasa.— This  section 
does  not  apply  to  Coast  Guard  or  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

"(e)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

"(f)  Definition.— In  this  section,  the  term 
significant  interest"  means  an  interest  equal 
to  or  exceeding  five  percent  of  the  total 
ownership  interest." 

(2)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2325  Contracts:   consideration   of  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  ob- 
jectives.", 
(b)  Effective  Date.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  as  required 
by  section  2325(e)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  before 
the  end  of  the  180-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  92t.  PROHIBITION  OF  AWARD  OF  CONTRACTS 
TO  FIRMS  IN  WHICH  THE  LIBYAN 
GOVERNMENT  OWNS  OR  CONTROLS 
AN  INTEREST. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  award  a  contract  to  any  firm 
in  which  the  Libyan  Government  owns  or 
controls  (whether  directly  or  indirectly)  a 
significant  interest  (or  any  subsidiary  of 
such  a  firm). 

(b)  Definition.— In  this  section,  the  term 
"significant  interest"  has  the  meaning  given 
that  term  in  section  2325(f)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)). 

[6]— At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  IX  of  divi- 
sion A  (page  214.  after  line  18).  insert  the 
following  new  sections: 

SEC.  »25.  HOSTILE  FOREIGN  OWNERSHIP  INTER- 
ESTS IN  DEFENSE  FIRMS. 

(a)  Consideration  op  National  Interests 
With  Respect  to  Defense  Contracts.— 


(1)  In  general.— Chapter  137  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2325.    Contracts:    Consideration     of    Foreign 

Policy  and  National  Security  Objectives 

(a)  Prohibition  on  Entering  Into  Con- 
tracts Against  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  the  head  of  an  agency  may  not 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  firm  in  which  a 
foreign  government  or  an  agent  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  foreign  government  owns  or 
controls  (whether  directly  or  indirectly)  a 
significant  interest,  or  with  a  subsidiary  of 
such  a  firm,  if  such  foreign  government- 

"(1)  is  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  2  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2); 

"(2)  is  a  government  with  respect  to  which 
the  President  exercises  the  authority  of  the 
President  under  section  203  of  the  Interna- 
tional Elmergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1702);  or 

•■(3)  is  the  government  of  a  country  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  determines  under 
section  6(j)  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  2405(j))  has  repeated- 
ly provided  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism. 

■"(b)  Waiver.— 

"(1)  In  general.— (A)  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  under  paragraph  (2) 
that  entering  into  a  contract  with  a  firm  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  or  with  a  subsidiary 
of  such  firm  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  for- 
eign policy  or  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States,  the  head  of  an  agency 
may  enter  into  a  contract  with  such  firm  or 
subsidiary  at  the  end  of  the  30-day  period 
beginning  on  the  date  that  such  head  of  an 
agency  submits  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
contract. 

"(B)  A  report  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  include  the  following: 

"(i)  The  identity  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment concerned. 

"(ii)  The  nature  of  the  contract. 

"(iii)  The  extent  of  ownership  or  control 
of  the  firm  or  subsidiary  concerned  by  the 
foreign  government  concerned  or  the 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  such  foreign 
government. 

"(iv)  The  reasons  for  entering  into  the 
contract. 

""(2)  Determination  of  consistency  with 
NATIONAL  interests.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  determine  whether  entering 
into  a  contract  with  a  firm  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  with  a  subsidiary  of  such  a 
firm  is  inconsistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
or  national  security  objectives  of  the  United 
States.  In  making  such  a  determination,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  The  relationship  of  the  United  States 
with  the  foreign  government  concerned. 

"(B)  The  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  international  agreements. 

"■(C)  The  extent  of  the  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  the  firm  or  subsidiary  by  the  foreign 
government  or  an  agent  or  instrumentality 
of  the  foreign  government. 

"(D)  Whether  payments  made,  or  infor- 
mation made  available,  to  the  firm  or  sub- 
sidiary under  the  contract  could  be  used  for 
purposes  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  Disclosure  of  Ownership  or  Con- 
trol BY  A  Foreign  Government.— The  head 
of  an  agency  shall  require  a  firm  or  a  sub- 


sidiary of  a  firm  that  submits  a  bid  or  pro- 
posal in  response  to  a  solicitation  described 
in  section  2305(a)(1)  of  this  title  to  disclose 
in  that  bid  or  proposal  any  significant  inter- 
est in  such  firm  or  subsidiary  (or,  in  the  case 
of  a  subsidiary,  in  the  firm  that  owns  the 
subsidiary)  that  is  owned  or  controlled 
(whether  directly  or  indirectly)  by  a  foreign 
government  or  an  agent  or  instrumentality 
of  a  foreign  government. 

"'(d)  Applicability.— 

"(1)  Amounts  less  then  tioo.ooo.— This 
section  does  not  apply  to  a  contract  for  an 
amount  less  than  $100,000. 

"(2)  Coast  Guard  and  NASA.— This  sec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  the  Coast  Guard  or 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

"(e)  Regulations.- The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

"(f)  Definition.— In  this  section,  the  term 
'significant  interest'  means  an  interest  equal 
to  or  exceeding  five  percent  of  the  total 
ownership  interest.". 

(2)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2325.  Contracts:  consideration  of  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  ob- 
jectives.", 
(b)  Effective  Date.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  as  required 
by  section  2325(e)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)),  before 
the  end  of  the  180-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  926.  PROHIBITION  ON  AWARD  OF  ENGINEER 
EQIIPMENT  CONTRACTS  TO  FIRM  IN 
WHICH  THE  UBYAN  GOVERNMENT 
OWNS  OR  CONTROLS  AN  INTEREST. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  obligate  or  exi>end  any 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1986  or  1987  to 
award  a  contract  for  acquisition  of  engineer 
equipment  classified  in  Federal  Supply 
Class  24  or  38  to  any  firm  in  which  the 
Libyan  Government  owns  or  controls 
(whether  directly  or  indirectly)  a  significant 
interest  (or  to  any  subsidiary  of  such  a 
firm). 

(b)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  may  waive 
the  application  of  this  section  to  the  award- 
ing of  a  contract  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  award— 

(1)  will  not  result  in  the  realization  of 
profit  by  the  Libyan  government; 

(2)  will  not  increase  the  value  of  any  stock 
held  by  such  Government;  and 

(3)  requires  that  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  labor  costs  represented  by  such  con- 
tract be  expended  within  the  United  States. 

(c)  Definitions.— In  this  section,  the  term 
"significant  interest"  has  the  meaning  given 

that  term  in  section  2325(f)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection 
(a)). 

H.R.  5233 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
—On  Page  63.  after  line  4.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  513.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
not  required  to  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  previously  enacted 
law  is  hereby  reduced  by  9.14  percent." 
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BISHOP  AND  MRS.  T.D.  IGLE- 
HART.  50TH  WEDDING  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


AUTOMATED  TELLER  MA- 

CHINES—A CRIMINALS  DREAM. 
A  CUSTOMER'S  NIGHTMARE 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TEXAS 
Il»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sunday, 
August  2,  a  very  distinguished  couple  who 
have  for  many  years  done  great  work  among 
the  people  of  my  congressional  district  in  San 
Antonio.  Church  of  God  in  Christ,  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  T.O.  Iglehart.  will  be  celebrating  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  with  ceremonies  at 
the  Childress  Memorial  Church  of  God  in 
Christ,  followed  by  a  reception  at  the  Hilton 
Palacio  del  Rk)  Hotel. 

It  was  the  year  1934  that  Bishop  Iglehart 
completed  studies  at  Paul  Quinn  College  and 
was  called  to  preach,  going  first  to  Onalaska, 
TX,  and  then  to  Waco  where  he  married  the 
former  Dessie  Mae  Truitt.  At  Waco  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  \t\e  txjikjing  of  a  temple  and 
dining  hall  for  his  church,  development  of  a 
housing  sutxjiviskin,  and  was  the  organizer 
and  builder,  as  well  as  the  preskJent  of  the 
700-student  Central  Texas  Vocational  College, 
whch  taught  auto  mechanics,  fender  and 
txxly  repair,  shoe  repair,  radk)  repair,  tailoring, 
and  baking.  In  1942  his  radk]  ministry  began 
on  statkin  WACO.  Also  at  Waco  he  organized 
the  60-bed  United  Christian  Nursing  Home. 

In  1943  the  Reverend  Iglehart  received  his 
B.A.  degree  from  Huston  Tilloson  College  at 
Austin.  arKJ  in  1949  he  received  his  master's 
degree  from  Texas  Southern  University  at 
Houston. 

In  1956  the  Reverend  Iglehart  was  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  the  Texas  Southwest  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  of  God  in  Christ,  having  previ- 
ously been  named  ttie  natkjr^l  accountant  of 
the  church— a  position  which  he  held  for  17 
years. 

Mrs.  Iglehart  has  faithfully  assisted  her  hus- 
band in  his  ministry  and  pastorates  at  Waco, 
Bryan.  Temple,  and  San  Antonio — wt>ere  they 
have  tjeen  since  1962,  while  they  have  to- 
getfier  reared  their  6  chikjren,  wfio  have  now 
made  them  ttie  proud  grartdparents  of  18 
grandchikfren,  and  8  great-grandchildren. 
Their  work  in  my  city  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  bishop's  operatkin  of  a  60-bed  privately 
owned  nursing  home,  his  radk)  ministry  over 
statk>ns  KAPE  and  KMAC— since  1964— his 
cable  televiskin  ministry— since  1981— on 
channels  21  and  22,  as  well  as  the  expansion 
and  devetopment  of  tfieir  church. 

My  distinguished  colleagues,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Inglehart  on  tfie  occaskin  of 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary,  and  to  recount 
the  highlights  of  the  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments and  work  ttiey  have  shared. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  KEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jvly  30.  1986 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduced  the 
Automated  Teller  Machine  Crime  Prevention 
Act  of  1986.  The  legislation  offers  a  compre- 
hensive approach  toward  combating  the  bur- 
geoning problem  of  automated  teller  machine 
[ATM]  related  crimes.  Simply  put,  ATM's  were 
intended  to  t)e  a  convenient  source  of  money 
for  the  consumer,  but  they've  t)ecome  an 
even  easier  source  of  money  for  the  criminal. 

Some  58  million  Americans  use  the  approxi- 
mately 60,000  ATM's  nationwide,  and  the 
volume  of  ATM  business,  whk:h  was  $262  bil- 
lion in  1983,  is  expected  to  double  by  1990. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  was  prompted 
by  two  troubling  reports  that  were  recently 
brought  to  my  attention.  The  first,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  showed  that  the 
Nation's  banks  lost  an  estimated  $70  million 
to  $100  million  from  ATM  fraud  in  1983.  The 
second  study,  which  appeared  in  the  Nilson 
report,  a  Los  Angeles-based  credit  card  news- 
letter, cited  an  average  of  nearly  one  vmlent 
crime  a  day  occurring  at  ATM's  in  1985.  I 
should  point  out  that  the  Nilson  report  figures 
were  conservative  estimates  since  official  sta- 
tistics are  not  kept  on  ATM-related  crimes. 

My  bill  would  provide  a  three-pronged  solu- 
tion to  this  very  serious  problem.  First,  it 
would  require  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tk)n  to  report  on  the  numtjer  and  type  of  ATM- 
related  crimes  as  part  of  their  uniform  crime 
reports.  This  would  not  only  help  to  focus 
greater  attention  on  the  problem,  but  it  would 
help  to  identify  trends  ttiat  would  be  very 
useful  in  alleviating  ATM-related  crime. 

SecorKJ,  it  would  provkle  enhanced  Federal 
penalties  for  crimes  involving  ATM  fraud.  Spe- 
cifically, it  would  increase  the  Federal  penal- 
ties for  ATM  fraud  from  a  maximum  of  up  to 
10  years  in  prison  and/or  a  $10,000  fine,  to 
up  to  20  years  in  prison  and/or  a  $20,000 
fine. 

Tfiird,  it  would  require  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  tfie  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  tfie  Currency  to  issue  minimum 
security  standards  for  the  protection  of  cus- 
tomers using  ATM's.  In  developing  these 
standards,  the  following  items  sliall  be  consid- 
ered: First,  the  need  for  an  emergency  alarm 
system  at  each  ATM,  such  as  a  telephone,  an 
alarm  tMJtton,  0(  a  secret  alarm  code  that  is 
programmed  into  the  computer  system  of  the 
ATM;  second,  the  need  for  surveillance  cam- 
eras at  ATM's;  third,  the  need  for  secure  en- 
ctosures  around  ATM's  to  contain  the  ATM 
and  control  access:  and  fourth,  the  need  for  a 
consumer  educatk>n  program  designed  to  fielp 


customers  of  bank  ATM's  protect  themselves 
from  crimes  related  to  the  use  of  ATM's. 

CompliarKe  by  insured  banks  would  be  vol- 
untary during  the  first  3  years  after  issuance 
of  these  ATM  security  standards.  However, 
compliance  would  become  mandatory  at  the 
end  of  that  3-year  period.  This  will  give  the 
t>anks  more  than  enough  time  to  ir  plement 
these  standards,  without  any  fear  of  penalty. 
The  bill  would  also  require  the  three  Federal 
banking  agencies  mentioned  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  by  the  end  of  the  initial  3- 
year  period  on  the  extent  of  compliance  with 
the  ATM  security  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  developed 
after  extensive  research  into  the  issue,  includ- 
ing discussions  with  the  law  enforcement 
community,  the  security  industry,  and  the 
banking  industry.  It  addresses  the  problem  in 
the  sfx)rt-term  by  providing  minimum  ATM  se- 
curity standards  within  180  days  after  enact- 
ment, and  by  doubling  existing  Federal  penal- 
ties for  ATM  fraud;  but  it  also  takes  a  long- 
term  view  of  the  problem  by  collecting  and  re- 
porting ATM-related  crime  statistics  for  the 
first  time.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  re- 
ceives tfie  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
that  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  full  text  of  the  bill,  along  with  a  de- 
tailed article  on  the  ATM  crime  issue  that  ap- 
peared in  the  April  1986  issue  of  the  Nilson 
report: 

H.R.- 

A  bill  to  prevent  crimes  committed  In  con- 
nection with  the  operation  or  use  of  auto- 
mated teller  machines 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Automated 
Teller  Machine  Crime  Prevention  Act  of 
1986". 

SEC.  2.  MINIMUM  SECURITY  STANDARDS  FOR  AUTO- 
MATED TELLER  MACHINES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  18  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  ATM  Security  Standards.— 

"(1)  Standards  required.— Each  appropri- 
ate Federal  banking  agency  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  minimum  security  standards 
for  the  protection  of  customers  using  auto- 
mated teller  machines  owned  or  operated  by 
insured  banks. 

"(2)  Requirements  to  be  considered  by 
AGENCIES.- In  developing  the  security  stand- 
ards referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  appro- 
priate Federal  banking  agency  shall  consid- 
er the  following  items: 

"(A)  The  need  for  an  emergency  alarm 
system  at  each  automated  teller  machine, 
such  as  a  telephone,  an  alarm  button,  or  a 
secret  alarm  code  that  is  programmed  into 
the  computer  system  of  the  automated 
teller  machine. 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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"(B)  The  need  for  surveillance  cameras  at 
automated  teller  machines. 

"(C)  The  need  for  secure  enclosures 
around  automated  teller  machines  with 
access  into  the  enclosures  limited  in  the 
same  manner  as  access  is  limited  to  the  use 
of  such  machines. 

"(D)  The  need  for  a  consumer  education 
progam  designed  to  help  customers  of  bank 
automated  teller  machines  protect  them- 
selves from  crimes  related  to  the  use  of 
automated  teller  machines. 

"(3)  Compliance  provisions.— 

"(A)  Voluntary  compliance  during  ist  3 
tears.— During  the  3-year  pericxl  beginning 
on  the  effective  date  of  regulations  pre- 
scril>ed  under  paragraph  (1).  compliance 
with  such  regulations  by  insured  banks 
shall  he  voluntary. 

'(B)  Mandatory  compliance.— After  the 
end  of  the  3-year  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  compliance  by  insured  banks 
with  regulations  prescribed  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  t>e  enforced  under  section  8. 

"(4)  Report  to  congress.— Before  the  end 
of  the  3-year  period  begiiming  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  each  appropri- 
ate Federal  banking  agency  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  extent  of  compli- 
ance by  insured  banks  with  the  regulations 
prescril)ed  under  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  Eftective  Date.— The  regulations  re- 
quired to  be  prescribed  under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  sut>section  (a)  shall  take 
effect  l)efore  the  end  of  the  180-day  period 
lieginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  3.  ATM-RELATED  CRIMES  REQUIRED  TO  BE  IN- 
CLUDED IN  UNIFORM  CRIME  REPORT. 

Under  the  authority  of  section  534  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  acquire,  and  shall  include  in  the  uni- 
form crime  reports,  information  on  the 
number  and  types  of  crimes  committed  in 
connection  with  the  operation  or  use  of 
automated  teller  machines  for  each  calen- 
dar year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  INCREASE  IN  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  FOR 
VIOLATION  OF  ELECTRONIC  FUND 
TRANSFER  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  916(b)  of  the 
Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1693n)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten  years"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""20  years". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  sulisection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  violations  committed  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  Nilson  Report 
atm  crimes  of  violence 

For  58  million  Americans  who  use  auto- 
mated teller  machines  an  average  of  five 
times  a  month,  the  risk  of  being  assaulted, 
robbed,  kidnapped  or  murdered  is  very 
small— one  in  every  167.000.  Yet  violent 
crimes  at  ATMs  estimated  at  344  last  year 
does  mean  such  incidents  are  occurring 
somewhere  in  the  U.S.  almost  daily. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  banks  lose  very  little 
from  robl)eries  at  ATMs  where  the  biggest 
problem  is  fraud.  But  no  one  luiows  how 
many  customers  aren't  using  machines  be- 
cause of  the  few  cases  of  violence  they  hear 
alx>ut.  And  even  at  its  current  low  level,  this 
type  of  crime  is  causing  enough  concern  to 
generate  legislative  proposals  that  would  re- 
strict placement  and  operation  of  machines. 
Twelve  states  already  have  laws  that  ad- 
dress a  customer's  physical  security  while 
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using  an  ATM,  but  nowhere  are  statutes  as 
tough  as  they  would  l>e  in  California  and 
Pennsylvania  if  bills  currently  liefore  those 
state  legislatures  get  passed.  Both  bills 
appear  to  l>e  getting  a  lot  of  consumer  sup- 
port while  drawing  heavy  opposition  from 
ATM  operators.  At  issue  is  whether  or  not 
banks  are  doing  all  they  reasonably  can  to 
discourage  assaults.  Has  ATM  placement, 
for  example,  lieen  based  more  on  marketing 
than  security  concerns?  Some  bankers  say 
this  was  true  in  the  early  and  more  aggre- 
sive  days  of  ATM  installation  but  that  it  has 
changed.  Their  critics  wonder  how  many,  if 
any,  of  those  older  and  less  safe  locations 
have  l)een  closed  down.  Perhaps  20%  of  all 
ATMs  have  cameras,  but  how  many  of  those 
are  placed  to  protect  the  customer  by  pho- 
tographing an  assailant  versus  protecting 
the  bank  by  recording  who  made  the  with- 
drawal? Hardly  anyone  disagrees  that  as- 
saults are  likely  to  rise  as  ATM  in.'-tsLllations 
approach  90,000  by  1990  and  transaction 
volume  more  than  doubles. 

BH&P  CARD  PLANT  REGROUPS 

A  letter  of  intent  has  tteen  executed  to 
provide  the  badly  needed  multimillion- 
dollar  infusion  of  capital  necessary  to  keep 
BH&P  from  going  under.  Cash  flow  prob- 
lems led  to  a  meeting  of  20  creditors  at  the 
Parsippany  plant  March  25th  when  they 
were  asked  to  hold  off  collecting  amounts 
due  them  while  negotiations  were  underway 
to  bring  in  new  money  from  a  Chicago 
group.  Bank  of  New  York  is  the  company's 
biggest  lender.  Bankers  Trust  of  New  York 
is  putting  the  new  financing  together.  Data 
Card  is  one  of  the  biggest  creditors  along 
with  Formosa  Plastic  (Nanya)  of  Taiwan 
which  holds  $300,000  in  unpaid  bills.  For 
the  12  months  ended  Septemlier  30th. 
BH&P  had  sales  of  $38  million  and  pretax 
profits  of  $4.5  million.  In  the  following 
quarter  they  lost  $1.5  million  and  as  of 
March  1st  had  $10  million  in  secured  debt. 
$3  million  in  unsecured  debt  and  a  sizable 
backlog  of  unpaid  sales  taxes.  BH&P  was  es- 
tablished in  1983  as  a  telemarketing  agency 
and  at  one  time  had  300  employees,  an 
aimual  output  of  46  million  cards  and  was 
ranked  fifth  among  the  nation's  biggest 
card  producers.  It  is  one  of  the  country's 
largest  users  of  Data  Card  embossing  ma- 
chines with  24  plus  4  more  machines  from 
NBS.  Liquidation  of  some  of  these  and 
other  BH&P  assets  has  l>een  under  consid- 
eration for  some  time  with  attempts  made 
to  interest  firms  in  Canada  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  is  being  handled  by  Beccor  Co..  509 
Madison  Avenue.  Suite  150.  New  York.  New 
York  10022  (212)  759-8070. 

AT&T  has  been  giving  BH&P  all  their 
business  but  now  realizes  they  should  have 
an  alternate  supplier  for  their  55  million 
"Calling  Cards."  Clare  Stanford  of  Faraday 
in  Reston,  Virginia  (a  E>e  La  Rue  company) 
received  half  of  an  order  for  four  million 
cards  from  AT&T  on  April  3rd  and  the 
other  half  will  probably  stay  at  BH&P  if 
they  manage  to  shape  up.  Faraday  will  do 
emlwssing.  encoding,  forms,  mailing  and 
card  manufacture  or  may  buy  some  cards 
from  another  supplier.  AT&T  paid  $1.00  per 
card  for  their  initial  use  of  50  million  in 
1984.  Other  BH&P  clients  are  rumored  to 
tte  looking  around  for  a  new  vendor  so  this 
financial  transfusion  can't  come  too  soon. 
At  a  time  when  every  plant  in  the  world  is 
operating  at  full  capacity  with  higher  prof- 
its than  any  time  in  history,  the  BH&P  situ- 
ation is  unique.  Philip  Herman  is  President 
and  Bruce  Berkow  is  VP  and  General  Man- 
ager at  BH&P.  20  Troy  Road.  Whippany, 
New    Jersey    07981.    (201)    887-5003.    Prior 
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issues:  364.  350.  341.  332.  330.  325.  323.  321 
and  312. 

VISA  vs.  MASTERCARD  PROFITABILmr 

Bank-card  issuers  learned  long  ago  they 
could  increase  profits  by  issuing  MasterCard 
and  Visa  to  the  same  customer.  Now  they're 
about  to  learn  why  it  may  l>e  costing  them  a 
lot  more  to  participate  in  one  plan  versus 
another.  An  internal  comparison  study  by 
Visa  not  intended  for  publication  focuses  on 
some  basic  differences  which  will  probably 
be  countered  by  MasterCard  soon.  Visa  says: 
(1)  MasterCard  collects  on  l>oth  retail  pur- 
chases and  cash  advances  .  .  .  Visa  collects 
primarily  on  retail  sales.  (2)  MasterCard  as- 
sesses fees  on  all  merchant  volume  except 
"on  us"  transactions  .  .  .  only  a  few  Visa 
members  pay  on  merchant  volume  and  most 
pay  on  the  cardholder  side  which  means 
MasterCard's  base  can  be  almost  twice  the 
base  for  which  Visa  charges.  (3)  MasterCard 
treats  all  card  programs  the  same  .  .  .  Visa's 
sliding  scale  rewards  larger  meml>ers  with 
lower  rates  as  an  incentive  for  creating  a 
customer  base  on  which  smaller  members 
can  build.  (4)  MasterCard's  new  1986  operat- 
ing assessment  will  accelerate  their  base 
period  to  pick  up  two-years'  volume  growth 
in  one  year.  (5)  MasterCard's  U.S.  revenues 
appear  to  have  bypassed  Visa's  although 
Visa's  volume  is  50%  greater.  (6)  Visa's  fees 
have  remained  constant  over  the  past  three 
years  with  growth  in  premier-card  fees  off- 
setting effects  of  the  sliding  scale.  (7)  Visa 
service  fees  (not  including  data  processing) 
are  averaging  one- half  of  MasterCard's  and, 
on  an  incremental  basis,  top  Visa  issuers  pay 
five  times  more  on  incremental  MasterCard 
volume  than  they  do  on  similar  Visa 
volume. 

REFAC  SUES  ATM  INDUSTRY  AGAIN 

American  Express.  Citicorp.  Penney.  Fu- 
jitsu. AT&T.  Avis,  Burroughs.  Chase,  Die- 
bold.  Docutel  and  37  other  companies  are 
named  in  a  new  lawsuit  alleging  infringe- 
ment of  two  U.S.  patents  covering  verifica- 
tion of  credit/debit  cards  and  the  mecha- 
nisms used  for  inserting  and  scanning  cards. 
Patent  rights  were  acquired  from  Jerome 
Lemelson  who  has  at>out  50  covering  elec- 
tronics and  computers  out  of  over  400  apply- 
ing to  a  numt>er  of  industries.  Lemelson  no- 
tified certain  manufacturers  of  possible 
patent  violations  in  the  early  '70s  but  got  no 
response.  The  suit  wac  fUed  by  Spellman 
and  Joel  of  White  Plains.  New  York.  (914) 
997-0200.  Prior  suit  descril>ed  in  issue  361 
involved  30  patents  owned  by  Melvin  Cook. 
Refac  is  a  firm  specializing  in  licensing  and 
negotiating  international  manufacturing 
processes  and  joint  ventures.  Philip  Sperber 
is  VP  at  Refac  Technology  Development 
Corp..  122  East  42nd  Street.  New  York.  New 
York  10168.  (212)  687-4741. 

AMERICAN  SECURITY  EDUCATORS'  PUBLICATIONS 

This  11-year-old  company  trains  over 
4.000  financial  institutions  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  on  how  to  deal  with  bad 
checks,  forgeries,  fraud,  and  more  serious 
crime  problems.  They  also  produce  educa- 
tional material  like  the  copyrighted  ""Auto- 
matic Teller  Safety"  bulletin  pictured  on 
page  five  which  sells  for  8t  In  quantity.  Free 
samples  are  available  on  request  from  Presi- 
dent James  Gonos.  American  Security  Edu- 
cators. 11970  Old  River  School  Road.  Suite 
5.  Downey.  California  90242.  (213)  928-1847. 

CODE  CARE  KEEPS  CONSITMER  PINS  SECRET 

Banks  are  gun-shy  at>out  telling  cardhold- 
ers to  carry  personal  identification  numbers 
around  with  them  but  there  is  a  safe  solu- 
tion to  that  problem.  It's  the  Ingenious  yet 
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extremely  simple  Idea  of  having  customers 
write  down  up  to  20  PIN  numbers  on  the 
card  pictured  here,  arranging  them  in  any 
order  and  filling  in  the  blanks  with  other 
numbers  picked  at  random.  Nobody  but  the 
owner  can  identify  which  combination  of 
nimibers  works  with  which  card.  Code  Card 
Systems  Inc.  wants  to  sell  their  Personalized 
Code  Card,  costing  from  3«  to  5«  each  in 
quantity,  to  issuers  looking  for  ways  to  build 
customer  confidence  and  usage.  Donald 
Cummings  is  Exec.  VP  at  P.O.  Box  2461, 
Minneapolis,  MinnesoU  55402,  (612)  593- 
5114. 

Pennsylvania's  HB  1176  introduced  by 
Representative  Charles  Nahill  would  re- 
quire that  all  ATM  sites  have  24-hour  emer- 
gency telephones  and  closed-circuit  televi- 
sion cameras  equipped  with  wide-angle 
lenses  to  take  in  the  surrounding  area.  Mark 
Weaver  is  Communications  Director  for 
Representative  Nahill  at  115  East  Glenside 
Avenue,  Glenside,  Pennsylvania  19038.  (215- 
576-5673). 

California's  AB  3375  introduced  by  Assem- 
blyman Charles  Calderon  would  give  the 
Business  Transportation  and  Housing 
Agency  (BTHA)  the  authority  to  create  and 
enforce  minimum  safety  standards  for  all 
externally  accessed  automated  teller  ma- 
chines. New  installations  would  require  per- 
mits on  condition  that  such  requirements 
had  been  met  and  existing  locations  ruled 
unsafe  could  be  closed  down.  BTHA  has  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Departments  of  Corpora- 
tions, Banking,  and  Savings  and  Loans. 
Third-party  operators  would  not  be  covered 
by  this  bill.  Requirements  would  cover  visi- 
bility, lighting,  hours  of  operation,  and 
alarms  or  some  other  way  for  users  to  get 
assistance  in  an  emergency.  A  provision  is 
being  written  to  add  the  video  cameras  with 
wide-angle  lenses  specified  in  Pennsylvania's 
bill.  Richard  Martinez  is  Senior  Consultant 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Interstate  Banking 
at  California's  State  Capitol,  Sacramento. 
California  95814,  (916)  445-0854. 

Martinez  argues  that  California  and  other 
"sun-belt"  consumers  as  particularly  vulner- 
able to  robberies  because  warm  weather 
means  fewer  of  the  vestibule-type  installa- 
tions popular  in  colder  climates  where  they 
ward  off  the  elements  but  may  also  deter 
thieves.  Some  security  experts  agree  be- 
cause through-the-wall  ATM  installations 
force  users  to  stand  out  in  the  open  with 
their  backs  to  the  world  and  their  focus 
trained  on  a  small  screen.  Others  disagree 
because  card-access  devices  at  vestibules 
don't  keep  robbers  out  entirely  and  restrict 
police  from  getting  in.  In  1980.  12  Citibank 
customers  were  held  at  gunpoint  inside  a 
vestibule  while  two  men  used  the  victims' 
debit  cards  to  withdraw  $3,000.  The  vesti- 
bule debate  aside.  Southern  California  ATM 
customers  may  also  be  more  vulnerable  be- 
cause of  the  high  level  of  drug  activity 
there,  recently  reported  to  be  on  the  rise 
due  to  crackdowns  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Also,  Los  Angeles  happens  to  be 
the  bank-robbery  capital  of  the  world  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI  although  that  doesn't 
necessarily  extend  to  ATMs. 

Existing  laws:  There  is  no  legislation  cov- 
ering ATM  security  on  the  federal  level  yet. 
In  some  cities  externally  accessed  machines 
require  permits  but  getting  them  may  mean 
satisfying  esthetic  or  traffic  concerns  that 
could  actually  discourage  security.  In  Santa 
Barbara,  for  example,  ATMS  have  been 
moved  off  the  main  street  in  a  historical 
section  of  downtown  and  placed  in  back  of  a 
bank  where  they  don't  conflict  with  decor. 
Some  cities  require  banks  to  put  ATMs  in 
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high-crime  areas  so  that  poorer  customers 
aren't  discriminated  against.  At  the  state 
level,  laws  covering  ATM  security  have  been 
passed  in  Alabama,  Florida.  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vir- 
ginia and  Wisconsin.  These  are  more  gener- 
al than  those  pending  in  California  and 
Pennsylvania,  most  having  been  passed  in 
the  mid-seventies  when  ATM  technology 
was  new  and  risks  were  largely  theoretical. 
Kansas  requires  installation  of  one  or  more 
security  devices  such  as  an  alarm,  tamper- 
resistant  lock  or  lighting.  Massachusetts' 
law  is  one  of  the  newest  and  specifically  ex- 
tends to  ATMs  provisions  in  Regulation  P. 

Regulation  P.  written  to  satisfy  The  Bank 
Protection  Act  passed  in  1968,  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  minimum  security  standards  for 
vaults,  surveillance  cameras,  alarms,  etc.  It 
provides  manufacturers  with  guidelines  to 
guard  against  burglary  but  leaves  customer 
security  largely  up  to  the  banks  good  judg- 
ment. Amended  in  March  1981  to  cover 
ATMs,  the  law  simply  states  that  they 
should  be  protected  by  a  burglar  alarm  and 
located  in  a  well-lit  area.  Much  more  famil- 
iar to  ATM  operators  is  Regulation  E  and 
the  two  amendments  that  broadened  its  cus- 
tomer protection  over  protests  from  the  in- 
dustry, to  the  point  where  some  bankers 
feel  that  they  are  the  ones  being  robbed. 

Regulation  E  of  the  Electronic  Funds 
Transfer  Act  of  1978  limits  consumer  liabil- 
ity for  unauthorized  funds  transfer  to  $50 
when  the  loss  is  reported  within  two  work- 
ing days.  It  was  first  clarified  after  the  well- 
publicized  case  involving  a  scam  against 
Citibank  ATM  customers.  The  fraud  was 
begun  in  March  1980  by  a  con  artist  who 
pretended  to  be  reporting  a  machine  mal- 
function so  that  he  could  trick  cardholders 
into  letting  him  use  their  debit  cards  and 
personal  identification  numbers.  Citibank 
first  maintained  they  weren't  liable  but  in 
December  1982  the  New  York  Attorney 
General's  office  settled  a  class-action  suit  in 
which  the  bank  agreed  to  reimburse  custom- 
ers. Eventually  1,333  ATM  users  claimed 
$355,000  for  unauthorized  withdrawals.  The 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  later  decided  (Q2-27)  that  when  cus- 
tomers are  induced  by  fraud  or  forced  to 
hand  over  their  PINs  the  resulting  transac- 
tion is  unauthorized  and  they  are  entitled  to 
Reg.  E's  $50  liability  limit.  Their  second 
clarification  of  Reg.  E  came  last  year  follow- 
ing a  string  of  ATM  robberies  in  Texas 
where  consumers  were  forced  to  make  trans- 
actions at  gunpoint.  Banks  said  they  weren't 
liable  because  the  customer  had  in  fact 
made  the  transaction,  but  the  FRB  said 
these  too  were  unauthorized  transactions. 
So  far,  Reg.  E  hasn't  been  held  to  apply 
once  a  customer  walks  away  from  the  ATM. 

At  California's  five  largest  banks  security 
personnel  meet  informally  four  times  a  year 
to  compare  notes  on  the  latest  ATM  frauds, 
robbery  patterns,  etc.  First  Interstate  Bank 
reports  just  two  robberies  in  the  past  five 
years,  the  first  involving  an  elderly  couple 
robbed  in  the  early  evening  after  making  a 
withdrawal.  The  man  who  robbed  them  was 
shot  and  killed  by  a  second  robber  who  got 
away.  Since  then  the  bank  has  educated  cus- 
tomers on  safety  with  statement  stuffers 
and  other  printed  material  and  has  im- 
proved lighting  and  kept  nearby  shrubbery 
trinuned.  One  new  drive-up  installation  uses 
a  lighting  system  that  is  activated  as  soon  as 
a  customer's  car  enters  the  driveway  and 
stays  on  for  20  seconds  after  the  customer 
leaves.  Remote  installations  at  shopping 
centers  are  placed  with  more  concern  for 
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the  safety  of  street  visibility  than  the  mar- 
keting advantage  of  foot  traffic.  Crocker 
has  experienced  some  muggings  but  recent- 
ly got  the  particularly  clever  idea  of  having 
security  personnel  use  patrol  cars  to  check 
each  of  the  bank's  400  ATMs.  While  there, 
they  can  replace  burned-out  lightbulbs,  re- 
place envelopes,  etc.  Both  Crocker  tmd 
Wells  Fargo,  which  has  also  had  some  mug- 
gings, say  they  don't  know  of  any  shots 
being  fired  in  the  process.  Bank  of  America 
installs  cameras  at  some  but  not  all  ATMs 
and  involves  security  personnel  and  local 
law  enforcement  in  site  selection. 

The  issue  of  site  selection  grows  contro- 
versial when  it  means  some  neighborhoods 
will  be  denied  a  convenience  available  to 
others.  While  covering  a  murder  in  a  high- 
crime  area  around  midnight,  a  Los  Angeles 
reporter  was  forced  to  withdraw  $140  from 
an  ATM  by  a  man  holding  a  knife  and  then, 
after  the  machine  closed  minutes  later, 
made  to  ride  around  town  while  the  thief 
made  a  series  of  drug  deals.  The  reporter 
was  released  after  making  a  final  $20  with- 
drawal when  the  machine  opened  again  at 
6:00  a.m.  His  newspat>er  reimbursed  the 
$160  and  the  robber  was  caught.  He  still 
visits  ATMs  even  though  he  says  a  friend 
was  shot  in  the  batck  while  using  one.  He 
also  says  closing  down  machines  in  a  rough 
neighborhood  could  be  unfair  to  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  live  there. 

Calderon's  office  argues  that  high-crime 
areas  are  among  the  first  places  where 
banks  will  close  branches  forcing  customers 
to  use  less-safe  ATMs.  Some  banks  are  al- 
ready encouraging  ATM  activity  to  tying 
usage  to  low-price  accounts  and  by  increas- 
ing costs  when  customers  use  live  tellers  in- 
stead of  automated  ones.  If  customers  are 
given  less  of  a  choice  as  to  whether  or  not  to 
use  these  machines,  the  liabilities  peculiar 
to  them  are  going  to  draw  closer  scrutiny 
from  the  government  and  consumer  advo- 
cates. Now,  while  banks  are  trying  to  en- 
courage customers  to  use  debit  cards,  they 
are  m<}st  likely  to  settle  liability  issues  to 
the  cardholder's  advantage.  That  attitude 
could  easily  be  reversed  as  card  usage  grows 
and  increases  a  bank's  exposure  to  losses. 

At  the  same  time,  banks  will  face  suits 
over  their  own  liability  when  violent  crimes 
occur  at  one  of  their  ATMs.  A  Los  Angeles 
woman  who  says  she  was  robbed  and  repeat- 
edly raped  in  1983  following  an  8:30  p.m. 
ATM  withdrawal  is  suing  Bank  of  America 
for  medical  costs  and  lost  wages  charging 
they  had  negligently  failed  to  provide  for 
her  safety.  A  New  York  attorney  won  $5,000 
from  Citibank  in  1983  after  he  was  robbed 
in  one  of  their  ATM  vestibules.  The  assail- 
ant used  a  knife  to  force  his  way  in  and 
then  rob  the  customer  of  his  watch  and  a 
$100  withdrawal.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
was  sued  by  a  customer  who  was  robbed 
after  he  left  an  ATM  but  the  jury  didn't 
hold  the  bank  liable.  Chase  reports  eight  in- 
cidents involving  ATM  crime  in  the  past 
three  years.  Most  of  their  installations  are 
connected  to  the  bank  branch  as  opposed  to 
remote  locations  which  are  considered  more 
dangerous. 

ATM  Violence  Task  Force  formed  recently 
by  the  two-year-old  International  Assn.  of 
Professional  Security  Consultants  is  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  risk  of  conven- 
ience stores  that  now  have  ATMs.  Norman 
Bottoms  in  Director  of  the  Task  Force  at 
10501  S.W.  99th  Street,  Miami,  Florida 
33176,(305)279-9437. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  pub- 
lishes the  only  statistics  available  on  ATM 
robberies.   Their   numbers   have   been   ex- 
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tremely  low  because  situations  where  a  cus- 
tomer was  forced  to  make  a  withdrawal 
were  not  included  until  recently.  As  of  Octo- 
ber 1985  these  instances  will  be  counted 
based  on  the  Department  of  Justice's  new 
attitude  that  here  the  crook  is  using  the 
customer  as  an  instrument  for  committing  a 
crime.  Previous  figures  lumping  burglaries 
and  larceny  in  with  robbery  at  ATMs 
showed  24  incidents  in  1981,  27  in  1982,  46  in 
1983  and  45  in  1984  when  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  estimated  they  handled 
50  robberies  in  their  city  alone. 

Most  ATM  robberies  are  handled  by  local 
law  enforcement  which  doesn't  typically  dis- 
tinguish this  type  of  holdup  from  any  other. 
If  they  were  to  attempt  such  classifications, 
would  a  crime  be  ATM-related  if  the  cus- 
tomer is  assaulted  one  block  away  from  the 
machine?  What  if  if  happens  two  blocks  or 
two  miles  away?  Because  this  type  of  crime 
is  so  difficult  to  extract  from  existing  statis- 
tics or  determine  by  circumstances.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  chose  not  to  cover  it  in 
a  recent  report  titled  "Electronic  Funds 
Transfer  Fraud. "  The  Secret  Service  was 
given  jurisdiction  over  ATM  crime  about 
two  years  ago  but  hasn't  prosecuted  a  single 
case  of  assault  since  then.  All  of  their  cases 
have  had  to  do  with  fraud. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  statistics  reported 
ATM  fraud  losses  of  between  $70-$100  mil- 
lion for  1983.  According  to  Lorna  Siepser, 
VP  ATM  Risk  Management  at  Bank  of 
America  (415-953-1965),  all  but  the  15%  of 
fraud  losses  that  come  from  cards  being 
stolen  through  the  mails  is  attributable  to 
consumers.  She  reports  that  33%  involves  a 
member  of  the  cardholder's  family.  32%  in- 
volves a  card  stolen  with  the  PIN  written  on 
it  or  nearby,  10%  is  from  customers  claiming 
they  didn't  make  transactions  which  they 
actually  did  make,  and  the  remaining  10%  is 
customer  negligence— giving  a  card  and  code 
to  someone  who  uses  it  fraudulently.  Many 
banks  feel  that  most  of  what  remains  to  be 
done  in  ATM  security  also  involves  custom- 
ers who  must  finally  use  their  own  best 
judgment  in  deciding  when  it's  safe  to  use 
an  ATM.  Most  major  institutions  are  al- 
ready educating  consumers  through  new-ac- 
count brochures,  disclosures  and  handouts. 

The  California  Bankers  Association's  in- 
formal survey  of  California's  five  largest 
banks  accounting  for  3400  ATMs  found  cus- 
tomers reporting  181  robberies  last  year 
compared  to  115  in  1984.  This  57%  increase 
compares  to  a  10%  increase  in  machines  (up 
from  3100)  and  35%  increase  in  transactions 
(from  260  million  to  350  million).  Two  of  the 
largest  proprietary  ATM  systems  in  the 
country  are  run  by  Bank  of  America  and  Ci- 
tibank smd  neither  will  release  figures  on 
ATM  robberies  any  more.  Citibank  once  re- 
ported 46  robberies  for  1980  and  Bank  of 
America  reported  24  in  1984.  Assemblyman 
Calderon's  office  reports  37  robberies  in 
Sacramento  this  year,  the  most  recent  on 
March  22nd  involving  a  policeman  shot 
while  staking  out  a  machine  where  other  as- 
saults had  been  reported.  Assemblyman  Na- 
hill's  office  says  there  have  been  at  least  20 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  past  eight 
months. 

Security  experts  recommend,  over  and 
above  all  else,  that  ATM  installations  be 
well  lit  including  the  area  around  the  ma- 
chine. Second,  machines  should  be  highly 
visible  meaning  that  surrounding  shrubbery 
should  be  well  trimmed  and  vestibule  instal- 
lations should  be  enclosed  by  glass  with  cur- 
tains left  open  during  hours  of  operation. 
Third,  cameras  at  ATMs  that  are  visible  to 
the  public  can  cost  Just  a  few  hundred  dol- 
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lars  more  when  added  to  an  existing  system 
inside  the  bank.  Cameras  installed  inside 
machines  can  take  pictures  with  good  reso- 
lution up  to  20  feet  away  and  have  helped 
get  convictions  in  some  robbery  cases.  Video 
cameras  that  run  24  hours  a  day  are  gener- 
ally recommended  over  film  cameras  which 
are  activated  by  transactions.  Mirrors  hung 
over  the  machines  can  show  up  anyone  lurk- 
ing behind.  Silent  alarm  codes  can  be  pro- 
grammed into  the  ATM  keyboard  which 
would  trigger  a  central  alarm  system.  This 
idea  comes  from  security  consultant  Myron 
Wilson,  160  Centennial  Way,  Tustin,  Cali- 
fornia 92680,  (714) 731-2987. 

Insurance:  Bankers  Blanket  Bond  cover- 
age excludes  losses  from  plastic  cards  used 
at  EFT  terminals  according  to  Richard 
Morran  of  Financial  Insurance  Service  Inc. 
FISI  is  one  of  several  companies  that  will 
cover  this  type  of  loss  including  robberies 
that  occur  at  or  within  100  feet  of  an  ATM. 
Morran  says  they've  issued  about  200  such 
policies  called  'ATM  and  POS  Terminal  In- 
demnity Insurance"  but  haven't  had  a  claim 
yet.  Offices  are  at  1010  Meacham  Road, 
P.O.  Box  94099.  Schaumburg,  Illinois  60194, 
(312)  884-3800. 

H.  Spencer  Nilsoh. 


A  KOREAN  VET'S  PROTEST  AND 
PLEA:  NO  MORE  WARS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  in 
this  body  have  registered  our  strong  reserva- 
tions over  administration  policy  toward  Central 
America  l)ecause  of  our  feeling  that  we've 
seen  all  of  this  before. 

Twice  in  the  past  35  years,  our  Nation's 
young  men  have  gone  off  to  war.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  these  young  men— the  core 
of  our  Nation's  future — never  came  back  from 
Korea,  and  then  Vietnam. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I'm  fearful  that 
the  same  pattern  is  developing  with  regard  to 
Nicaragua.  For  now,  we're  sending  financial 
support  to  the  Contras  along  with  advisory 
personnel.  But  we  know  all  too  well  where  this 
can  lead.  It  will  be  a  test  of  our  wisdom  and 
our  ability  to  learn  from  the  past  to  prevent 
another  generation  of  American  youth  from 
paying  the  horrible  price  of  a  policy  gone 
awry. 

For  the  edification  of  my  colleagues,  I 
submit  some  compelling  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
ject from  a  gentleman  who  lived  through  our 
Korean  police  action  and  who  suffered  along 
with  the  rest  of  us  as  the  toll  mounted  in  Viet- 
nam. Edward  P.  Hayden  of  Brentwood,  Long 
Island,  delivers  in  the  following  piece  a 
thoughtful  reminder  of  where  we've  been,  and 
where  we  could  be  going: 
A  Korean  Vet's  Protest  and  Plea:  No  More 
Wars 
(By  Edward  P.  Hayden) 

Thirty-three  years  after  the  end  of  the 
Korean  War,  the  Suffolk  County  Legisla- 
ture has  proclaimed  this  week  Korean  War 
Veterans  Week.  This  action,  so  many  years 
after  the  event,  appears  to  be  an  after- 
thought to  the  belated  recognition  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran,  but  that  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prising. The  Korean  War  never  captured 
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the  attention  of  Americans,  except  for  those 
GIs  and  their  families  who  were  directly  in- 
volved. Harry  Truman  adamantly  refused  to 
call  it  a  war— it  was,  rather,  a  "police 
action." 

There  was  little  of  the  animus  and  contro- 
versy of  the  Vietnam  era  and  none  of  the 
total  national  commitment  of  World  War  II. 
We  who  were  sent  to  Korea  did  not  bum 
draft  cards;  we  did  not  hold  protest  rallies; 
there  were  few  conscientious  objectors.  We 
went  along,  if  not  willingly,  then  docilely. 

That  period  has  faded  from  the  public 
consciousness  and  three  decades  have 
smudged  the  memories  of  the  participants 
as  well.  Only  a  few  flashes  are  left:  the  stink 
of  the  rice  paddies  in  the  August  heat,  the 
artillery  flashes  that  lit  the  rught  sky,  the 
ragged  children  who  were  everywhere.  At 
Army  lectures,  we  draftees  were  told  that 
we  were  there  to  stop  the  advance  of  com- 
munism and  that  we  were  on  the  front  line 
of  democracy.  The  war  lasted  37  months 
and,  if  it  stole  two  years  from  my  young  life, 
it  stopped  forever  the  lives  of  54,000  other 
young  Americans. 

Was  it  worth  it?  If  success  is  measured  in 
terms  of  economics,  I  suppose  so.  South 
Korea  is  an  active  participant  on  the  world 
market,  and  most  of  us  have  a  transistorized 
something  from  Korea  somewhere  in  the 
house.  The  North  Koreans  say  bluff  and 
bluster  from  their  side  of  the  38th  Parallel, 
but  they  have  been  effectively  contained. 
But  there  are  other  images:  of  Korean  influ- 
ence-peddling in  Washington  in  something 
called  "Koreagate":  of  students  running 
from  police  truncheons;  of  military  coups 
and  assassinations;  of  political  opposition 
voices  being  stilled,  their  owners  jailed.  To 
be  a  dissident  in  South  Korea  is  to  know  its 
prisons.  Amnesty  International  does  not 
look  kindly  upon  their  detention  facilities. 
If  we  succeeded  in  Korea,  it  was,  at  best,  a 
qualified  success. 

There  is  less  doubt  about  Vietnam.  It  was 
a  disaster  that  split  our  nation  in  half.  Some 
of  us  who  participated  in  the  Korean  adven- 
ture found  ourselves,  a  little  older,  perhaps 
a  little  wiser,  walking  beneath  banners  and 
placards  of  Vietnam  War  protesters.  It  may 
have  been  an  entirely  different  war  but  the 
casualty  list  was  depressingly  similar:  58,000 
young  Americans  dead. 

There  was  an  appreciable  difference:  It 
was  possible  to  avoid  this  one.  In  1941,  the 
Harvard  graduating  class  lost  35  lives  to  the 
war.  In  1970,  in  a  class  of  1,200,  only  two 
served  in  Vietnam.  The  children  of  Congress 
members  also  took  a  Vietnam  vacation.  Of 
234  draft-age  sons,  24  went  to  the  war;  one 
was  wounded  in  the  leg.  It  was  also  possible 
to  move  from  undergraduate  school  to  grad- 
uate school  to  divinity  school  without  ever 
putting  on  a  uniform— ask  David  Stcx;kman. 

And  nothing  changes.  The  drum  is  beating 
again  today,  and  Nicaragua  is  our  new  bete 
noire.  We  are  told  that  this  tiny  nation  is  a 
threat  to  our  security  and  we  begin,  as  we 
did  in  Vietnam,  by  sending  in  money.  We 
have  already  established  a  military  presence 
in  neighboring  Honduras. 

But  this  time  a  war  by  executive  fiat  may 
be  more  difficult  to  arrange.  We,  the  people 
who  are  the  stuff  of  armies,  are  getting 
harder  to  fool.  I  spoke  recently  with  a 
friend  who  believed  in  our  Vietnam  involve- 
ment and  who  spent  his  time  there  as  an  in- 
fantry grunt.  He  is  the  father  of  teenage 
sons.  "Next  time  Uncle  Sam  comes  "round," 
he  said,  "my  boys  get  a  present  from  me— a 
plane  ticket  to  Canada." 

One,  two,  three,  four,  we  don't  want  your 
lousy  war. 
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H.R.  5162,  ENERGY  AND  WATER 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  ITEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  explain  my  vote  against  H.R.  5162, 
energy  and  water  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

This  bill  should  be  a  vehicle  for  researching 
safe  arxJ  renewable  sources  of  energy  and  for 
txjikiing  necessary  and  environmentally  sound 
water  projects.  Such  activities  are  in  our  Na- 
tion's best  interest,  and  all  of  us  can  unite 
behirKi  tliem. 

Instead,  this  bill  supports  activities  which 
bring  us  perikxisly  close  to  tfie  disasters  of 
nuclear  war  or  nuclear  accident.  It  funds  major 
nuclear  weapons  activities  and  continues  our 
Government's  support  for  ttie  production  of 
nuclear  power.  Furtfier,  sonrw  of  the  water 
projects  furxjed  are  environmentally  destruc- 
tive arxJ  unnecessary. 

This  year's  bill  calls  for  a  total  appropria- 
tk>ns  of  $15.5  billion.  Approximately  half  of 
this  amount.  $7.7  txllion.  is  devoted  specifical- 
ly to  military  purposes.  These  activities  include 
research,  development,  testing  arKj  production 
of  nuclear  weapons,  as  well  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  current  weapons.  The  t)ill  provides 
funding  for  warheads  for  the  Thdent  II  arxJ  MX 
missiles,  which  are  extremely  destabilizing 
first-strike  weapons.  And  the  bill  contains  an 
unspecified  amount  of  funding  for  research  re- 
lated to  the  President's  misguided  star  wars 
proposal,  which  will  at>rogate  existing  arms 
treaties  artd  jeopardize  our  at>ility  to  negotiate 
future  agreements. 

It  is  worth  noting  tfiat  this  bill  contains  the 
funding  necessary  for  all  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  I  strongly  believe  that  it  is  wrong  for 
the  United  States  to  proceed  with  nuclear 
tests  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  re- 
frained from  such  tests  for  almost  1  year.  A 
bilateral  moratorium  on  tfw  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons,  followed  by  senous  negotiations  tor 
a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  woukj  be  a 
dramatic  step  forward  In  the  fight  to  end  the 
rujclear  arms  race. 

Further,  this  bill  actually  cuts  tfie  funding 
available  for  safeguarding  our  Nation's  nuclear 
materials  from  tf)eft  sabotage  or  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. And  it  cuts  funding  for  key  research  ef- 
forts aimed  at  improvir>g  our  methods  of  veri- 
fying nuclear  tests.  An  amendn>ent  offered  by 
Mr.  Markey  to  correct  these  serious  flaws  was 
rejected. 

In  addition  to  defense-related  nuclear  activi- 
ties, the  bill  supplies  substantial  funding  for  ci- 
vilian nuclear  programs,  Including  research 
into  new  technok>gies  and  programs  to  sell 
enricfied  uranium  to  tfie  nuclear  industry.  As 
the  accidents  at  Three  Mile  Island  and  Cher- 
nobyl have  proven,  nuclear  fission  is  a 
menace  to  humanity.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  im- 
proper for  the  Federal  Government  to  contin- 
ue its  support  for  programs  which  daily  threat- 
en the  health  and  safety  of  our  populace. 

Rather,  we  ought  to  significantly  increase 
fundirig  for  programs  involved  with  research 
into  safe  and  renewable  sources  of  er>ergy, 
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such  as  photovoltaic  energy  systems,  solar 
thermal  energy,  biomass  projects,  and  wind 
energy  systems.  These  programs,  which  are 
consistently  shortchanged  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess, provide  a  more  promising  future  for  our 
Nation  and  tfie  worid  than  nuclear  energy. 

The  American  public  increasingly  recognizes 
that  nuclear  war  or  nuclear  accident  would  be 
catastrophic  and  must  be  prevented  at  all 
costs.  But  the  bill  fciefore  us  today  does  not 
recognize  that  fact.  By  continuing  our  Nation's 
support  for  tfie  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  for  tfie  civilian  use  of  nuclear  energy,  we 
move  ever  closer  to  the  brink  of  disaster.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  vote  against  H.R.  5162, 
tfie  energy  and  water  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 
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ANDREW  HAMPSTEN  MAKES  HIS 
MARK 


HON.  BYRON  L.  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year's  Tour  de  France  bicycling  race 
sparked  unprecedented  interest  among  Ameri- 
can sports  fans  and  the  general  public.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  tour  began  in  1903, 
American  cyclists  stood  a  chance  of  winning 
both  the  men's  and  women's  races. 

Press  attention  focused  on  the  monumental 
test  of  nerves  and  speed  between  American 
Greg  LeMond  and  his  French  rival  Bernard 
Hinault.  LeMond  captured  the  tour  trophy  after 
a  grueling  challenge  from  Hinault,  to  become 
the  first  American  to  win  the  2,500  mile  race. 

Meanwhile,  American  Inga  Thompson 
placed  third  in  the  women's  tour.  In  doing  so, 
sfie  strongly  boosted  tfie  cause  of  women's 
cycling  In  this  Nation.  Like  LeMond,  she  hails 
from  Reno,  NV. 

But  the  unsung  hero,  and  perhaps,  the  most 
surprising  cyclist  of  the  tour  was  a  young 
North  Dakota  native  named  Andy  Hampsten. 
Andy  finisfied  tfie  tour  in  fourth  positkjn,  earn- 
ing him  laurels  as  the  best  newcomer  to  tfie 
tour.  With  his  prior  victory  in  the  tour  of  Swit- 
zerland, Andy  has  clearly  established  himself 
as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  In  professional 
cycling. 

I  want  to  congratulate  these  American  win- 
ners and  especially  send  along  to  Andy 
Hampsten  and  his  parents.  Richard  and  Eliza- 
beth Hampsten  of  Grand  Forks.  ND,  my 
hearty  congratulations  for  his  rookie-year  per- 
formance in  the  premier  bicycle  race  of  tfie 
world.  In  that  spirit,  I  would  also  like  to  include 
for  tfie  Record  a  feature  story  from  the 
Grand  Forks  Herald  on  his  achievement. 

Hampsten  Has  the  Doubters  Convinced 
(By  Kevin  Pee) 

Any  questions  regarding  Andrew  Hamp- 
sten's  professional  bicycling  capabilities 
faded  with  every  revolution  of  the  pedals. 

There  were  many  of  them,  covering  2.500 
miles  In  the  famed  Tour  de  Prance. 

"A  rider  proving  oneself  at  the  Tour  de 
Prance  is  what  the  sport  is  all  about."  said 
the  former  Grand  Porks  resident,  who  ar- 
rived back  at  his  Boulder.  Colo.,  residence 
Monday  night. 


"A  top  rider  is  Judged  by  what  he's  done 
In  the  Tour." 

The  Tour.  There  is  a  Tour  of  Switzerland. 
There  Is  a  Tour  of  Italy.  But  this— the  Tour 
de  Prance— is  the  Tour.  The  event  is  to  cy- 
cling as  the  World  Series  is  to  baseball. 

And  Hampsten.  in  his  rookie  season  as  a 
professional,  finished  In  fourth  place  in  this 
year's  race,  which  ended  Sunday  in  Paris. 
Por  his  accomplishment,  he  was  named  the 
top  newcomer. 

The  24-year-old,  132-pound  Hampsten  has 
literally  grown  as  a  bicyclist,  according  to 
Jean-Marie  Leblanc.  bicycling  writer  for 
L'Equipe.  a  Paris  sports  daily.  Leblanc  said 
he  wasn't  convinced  that  Hampsten  was  a 
Tour  de  Prance  challenger  when  he  saw  him 
last  year  in  the  Coors  Classic,  which  t>egins 
in  California  smd  finishes  in  Colorado. 

"He  was  so  slim  I  didn't  know  If  he  could 
last  10-15  days,"  Leblanc  said  in  a  telephone 
interview.  "Now,  I'm  sure  he's  good  for 
three  weeks  and  up. 

"He's  much  stronger." 

Yes,  he  is.  But  the  Tour  de  Prance  wasn't 
easy.  As  Hampsten  says.  It's  like  running  23 
marathons  in  24  days. 

"There's  no  way  I  can  tell  you  how  gruel- 
ing it  is,"  Hampsten  said.  "It's  far  harder 
than  anything  I've  ever  done." 

Hampsten  and  the  other  bicyclists  re- 
ceived one  day  of  rest  during  the  race.  The 
rest  came  after  the  19th  stage  and  it  helped, 
Hampsten  said. 

"I  recovered  enough  to  get  stronger  for 
the  last  five  (actually  four)  days, "  he  said. 

Six  of  the  23  stages  covered  mountains. 
Pour  of  the  stages  finished  on  mountain- 
tops.  And  Leblanc  said  he  t>elieves  Hamp- 
sten was  one  of  the  top  three  mountain 
climbers  in  the  race.  He  said  it  was  a  Joy  to 
watch  Hampsten  climb  mountains.  "He's  in- 
telligent,"  Leblanc  said.  'He's  clever. 

"(But)  it  was  a  surprise  to  see  him  finish 
fourth.  I  didn't  think  his  accomplishment 
would  l>e  so  fast.  He  was  near  to  winning  the 
Tour.  It  was  possible." 

Greg  LeMond.  Hampsten's  teammate  on 
the  Prench-based  La  Vie  Claire  team,  won 
the  race.  Another  teammate.  Bernard  Hin- 
ault. finished  second  as  the  La  Vie  Claire 
team  proved  it  is  the  t>est  in  the  world. 

Tm  really  happy,  and  the  team  was 
really  pleased  with  my  performance." 
Hampsten  said. 

He  helped  LeMond  in  many  ways,  one  of 
which  was  tiring  riders  near  the  end  of 
tough  stages.  Hampsten  would  do  that  by 
forcing  the  pace  and  then  LeMond.  riding 
behind  Hampsten  and  others,  would  make 
his  move  toward  the  end  of  the  stage. 

"Usually  it  was  Just  my  presence  (that 
helped). "  Hampsten  said.  "It's  discouraging 
for  anybody  else  to  attack  since  they're  so 
outnuml>ered." 

Hampsten  said  LeMond  is  a  "very  warm 
and  nice  person." 

'"He  thanked  me." 

LeMond  and  Hampsten  will  be  t>ack  on 
the  road  Aug.  9.  when  the  Coors  Classic 
begins  in  San  Prancisco.  Hampst«n  said  he 
doesn't  plan  to  return  to  Grand  Porks, 
where  his  parents,  Richard  and  Elizal>eth 
Hampsten,  reside,  until  this  fall  or  winter. 

ril  do  a  few  hard  days  of  training,  but 
mostly  Just  staying  home  in  Boulder  and  re- 
laxing." Hampsten  said. 

"I  will  ride  today.  I  ride  every  day. 

"There's  a  difference  l>etween  racing  and 
driving  my  bike  downtown." 

Hampsten,  who  won  the  10-stage  Tour  of 
Switzerland  earlier  this  summer,  said  he 
plans  to  keep  on  driving.  He's  in  the  first 
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year  of  a  three-year  contract  with  La  Vie 
Claire. 

"I'll  keep  at  it,"  he  said.  "Unless  it  l)e- 
comes  too  much,  I'll  keep  at  it  for  quite  a 
while." 


A  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  STATES- 
MAN COMMENTS  ON  HOUSE 
APPROVAL  OF  CONTRA  AID 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  former  (Dosta  Rican  Presi- 
dent Daniel  Oduber,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  extreme  disappointment  over  the  Hcxise 
vote  to  approve  $100  million  for  the  Contras. 

(Contrary  to  what  the  administration  would 
have  us  believe.  President  Odut>er  correctly 
calls  our  action  a  "tragedy"  for  Central  Amer- 
ica. Among  the  facts  that  he  points  out  about 
our  vote  Is  that  It  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
the  regk}n's  statement  to  work  for  peace  and 
democracy  in  Nicaragua,  destroy  the  inter- 
American  system,  and  create  many  more  refu- 
gees than  Nicaragua's  poverty-stricken  neigh- 
t>ors  can  cope  with. 

I  have  sent  President  Oduber's  letter  to  all 
the  Members  of  the  other  body,  In  hopes  that 
they  will  take  heed  before  they  vote  on  this 
issue.  I  also  wanted  to  share  the  letter  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  and  I  include  it  at 
this  point. 

Hon.  Michael  Barnes, 
Chairman,  Latin  American  Subcommittee, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Michael:  I  had  intended  to  send  this 
letter  to  Chairman  O'Neill,  but  I  decided 
that  it  is  l)etter  in  your  hands. 

I  have  seen  in  the  news  that  the 
$100,000,000— was  finally  approved  by  the 
House  to  aid  the  "contras"  in  the  Nicara- 
guan  War,  but  I  do  not  know  the  details  or 
conditions.  No  matter  what  happens,  this 
represents  another  tragedy  for  Central 
America,  increasing  the  loss  of  human  lives 
and  the  hatred  among  Central  Americans.  It 
makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  us  to  keep 
on  working  for  peace  and  real  democratic 
government  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Inter-American  system  that  was  pa- 
tiently formed  during  one  hundred  years 
has  l>een  totally  destroyed  by  this  action.  It 
was  based  on  principles  as  important  as  the 
equality  of  states,  non-intervention,  peace- 
ful solutions  of  conflicts  and  self  determina- 
tion. Both  the  Charter  of  O.A.S.  and  the 
Rio  Treaty  are  finished,  and  the  Hemi- 
sphere will  now  be  ruled  by  the  law  of  the 
Jungle. 

No  matter  how  much  money  the  U.S.  can 
provide  to  Central  American  countries,  eco- 
nomic institutions,  democratic  and  social  in- 
stitutions are  falling  apart.  One  hiuidred 
thousand  dead  already,  and  one  million  ref- 
ugees are  taking  a  toll. 

More  money  for  one  side  means  more 
money  for  the  other  side,  and  this  escala- 
tion will  destroy  the  hopes  for  peace  and  re- 
construction. Costa  Rica  is  receiving  hun- 
dreds of  refugees  right  now.  and  it  Is  only 
fair  under  the  circumstances  to  ask  the 
United  States  Government  to  receive  them 
in  U.S.  Territory,  establishing  for  this  pur-' 
pose  an  air-lift  program.  It  is  not  right  to 
leave  this  burden  in  Costa  Rican  hands.  It 
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will  force  us  to  increase  services  and  securi- 
ty beyond  our  means. 

Please  inform  your  friends  and  colleagues 
about  this.  In  spite  of  everything,  we  keep 
on  fighting  for  a  hemispheric  solution  to  all 
these  problems  and  are  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  our  Joint  efforts  for  peace  repre- 
sent the  only  lasting  solution  to  this  war. 
With  best  wishes, 

Daniel  Oduber. 


JOBS  POR  CINCINNATI 
GRADUATES  PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  tfiis  House  a  Cin- 
cinnati, OH,  success  story. 

In  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  problems  result- 
ing from  high  youth  unemployment  in  Cincin- 
nati, the  Jobs  for  Cincinnati  Graduates  Pro- 
gram was  established  in  1982.  Since  that 
time,  hard  work  and  dedication  coupled  with 
great  cooperation  among  Cincinnati  public 
high  schools,  the  Private  Industry  Council  and 
numerous  foundations  and  businesses  have 
sustained  this  successful  job  placement  pro- 
gram. 

Jobs  for  Cincinnati  Graduates  currently  pro- 
vides training,  counseling,  placement  and 
follow  up  for  seniors  from  six  Cincinnati  high 
schools. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  following 
letter: 

Cinicnnati,  oh, 

June,  1986. 
Representative  Thomas  Kindness, 
Raybum  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Tom:  I'm  pleased  to  be  sending  you 
the  results  of  the  fourth  year  of  Jobs  for 
Cincinnati  Graduates.  Many  Cinclrmati 
business  and  training  professionals  have 
helped  get  this  underway. 

Some  highlights: 

Placements  continue  to  increase  .  .  .  91% 
for  the  Class  of  1985. 

Employers  continue  to  provide  very  posi- 
tive reactions  to  the  students  they  fiave 
hired.  Over  130  companies  have  hired  one  or 
more  of  our  students.  Over  75%  of  these 
have  hired  additional  people  after  their  first 
positive  experience  with  JCG-trained  em- 
ployees. 

School  support  for  this  program  continues 
to  grow.  Word  of  the  Cincinnati  success  is 
spreading  across  Ohio  where  major  effort  is 
now  underway  to  expand  the  concept  to 
other  large  cities. 

Cincinnati  business  was  instrumental  in 
starting  JCG  and  continues  its  support.  Ap- 
proximately 50  companies  and  foundations 
continue  to  provide  financial  support. 

As  the  schools,  business  community  and 
other  employment  professionals  agree,  it 
appears  that  Cincinnati  has  taken  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  youth  unemployment. 

Ray  Brokamp,  the  school  t>oard  and  staff 
Join  me  in  thanking  you  for  your  interest 
and  support. 
Sincerely, 

William  N.  Lkksett, 
Chairman  of  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  placement  success  rate  of 
the  Jobs  for  Cincinnati  Graduates  Program 
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seems  to  say  it  all — public  and  private  co- 
operation combined  with  a  strong  and  endur- 
ing commitment  to  the  needs  of  our  youth 
leads  to  job  placement  success.  Jobs  for  Cin- 
cinnati Graduates  has  certainly  responded  to 
today's  competitive  job  market  cfiallenge. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS OF  CONSUMER  OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
sumer movement  in  our  country  has  become 
a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  s(x:tety.  It  is  diffrcult 
for  us  to  rememtier  a  time  wfien  tfiere  were 
no  organizations  kx>king  after  the  rights  of  the 
consumer — indeed,  it  was  not  so  long  ago 
when  it  was  an  axiom  that  the  consumer  had 
no  rights  at  all.  The  progress  in  consumer 
rights  during  the  past  five  decades  was  re- 
cently highlighted  by  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times.  This  article  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  one  of  the  most  effective  and  tire- 
less advocates  of  consumer  rights  that  the 
worid  has  yet  seen,  Esther  Peterson.  Many 
people  remember  Mrs.  Peterson  as  America's 
premier  consumer  advcx^te.  She  has  expand- 
ed her  horizons  to  work  on  behalf  of  consum- 
ers throughout  the  worid  as  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations  for  International  Organiza- 
tion of  Consumer  Unions.  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing article  as  evidence  of  the  progress  that 
consumerism  has  enjoyed  since  its  rocky  be- 
ginnings 50  years  ago,  and  as  a  statement  of 
tfie  value  of  this  movement  to  the  people  of 
all  countries. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  31, 1986] 

The  Third  World  Looks  at  Consumerism 
(By  William  R.  Greer) 

Fledgling  consumer  groups  from  develop- 
ing countries  met  at  a  conference  in  River- 
dale,  the  Bronx,  this  week  to  set  modest 
goals  to  protect  consumers  in  their  coun- 
tries. 

At  the  same  time,  Consumers  Union,  the 
most  influential  consumer  advocacy  group 
in  America,  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary 
at  a  glittering  party  in  Manhattan  and 
looked  back  on  half  a  century  of  successful 
consumer  lobbying. 

What  emerged  at  the  Bronx  conference, 
which  was  organized  by  the  International 
Organization  of  Consumers  Unions,  was  the 
feeling  that  these  nascent  groups  were 
facing  many  of  the  same  fundamental  issues 
that  sparked  the  beginning  of  the  American 
consumer  movement,  and  the  beginning  of 
Consumers  Union,  a  half  century  ago. 

"What  we're  seeing  is  the  international 
consumer  movement  developing  strength  in 
the  same  way  as  we  developed  strength," 
said  Esther  Peterson,  who  advised  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  Carter  on  consumer  af- 
fairs. "The  international  consumers  move- 
ment now  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with." 

delegates  prom  36  NATIONS 

At  the  Riverdale  conference,  attended  by 
delegates  from  35  nations  who  met  at  the 
grassy  Cardinal  Spellman  Retreat  House  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  participants  from 
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three  countries.  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Uru- 
guay, which  had  recently  emerged  from 
military  dictatorships,  were  concerned  with 
the  effect  less  governmental  control  would 
have  on  their  marketplaces. 

One  country,  China,  had  never  before  had 
a  consumer  advocacy  group,  but  needed  one 
now,  its  delegates  said,  as  more  liberal  trade 
policies  have  flooded  Its  markets  with  new 
goods. 

And  many  of  the  other  consumer  groups, 
especially  from  developing  nations  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  were  wrestling  with  such  funda- 
mental consumer  issues  as  the  right  to  com- 
plain, the  right  to  safe  products  and  main- 
taining sufficient  supplies  of  food  and  hous- 
ing. 

Conference  delegates  attended  a  party  at 
the  Passenger  Ship  Terminal  on  the  Hudson 
River  in  Manhattan,  to  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Consumers  Union.  The  orga- 
nization was  held  up  as  a  model  for  the  nas- 
cent foreign  consumer  groups. 

The  Consumers  Union  party,  held  for  800 
staff  members,  readers  and  friends,  was  a 
low-key  affair.  Staff  members  from  out  of 
town  stayed  with  friends  to  save  the  organi- 
zation money.  FVir  entertainment,  Ronnie 
Gilbert,  the  folk  singer,  sang  a  few  tunes. 

It  provided  an  opportunity  for  well-known 
consumer  advocates  like  Mrs.  Peterson: 
Betty  Pumess:  Stephen  Brobeck,  executive 
director  of  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  and  Peter  Goldman,  the  director 
of  Britain's  Consumers  Association,  to 
praise  the  organization  for  its  work.  Gover- 
nor Cuomo,  in  a  speech  at  the  dinner,  called 
Consumers  Union  "the  most  respected  orga- 
nization of  its  kind  in  the  entire  world." 

But  some  consumer  advocates  were  not 
optimistic  about  the  state  of  the  movement 
in  America  and  said  it  lacked  the  vitality  It 
had  when  the  issues  it  faced  were  new. 

"Consimiers  Union  started  the  ball  rolling 
by  giving  the  consumer  movement  an  identi- 
ty," said  Richard  Kessel,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Consumer 
Protection  Board.  'In  the  IMO's  and  70's, " 
he  said,  "constmierism  was  chic,  but  it's  not 
chic  anymore.  The  ball  has  slowed  down." 

Consumer  groups  In  the  developing  na- 
tions, however,  say  that  their  movements 
are  picking  up  speed.  Mrs.  Peterson,  who  is 
now  the  United  Nations  representative  of 
the  International  Organization  of  Consum- 
ers Unions,  and  other  longtime  consumer 
advocates  said  that  in  the  last  five  years 
they  have  seen  consumer  groups  forming  in 
countries  where  they  would  have  been  Im- 
possible 10  years  ago. 

"Whether  a  country  has  a  consimier  orga- 
nization Is  a  fair  yardstick  on  how  individual 
rights  are  regarded,"  said  Mr.  Goldman. 
"The  mere  fact  that  they  tolerate  com- 
plaints shows  a  liberalization  that  would 
have  been  unthinkable  20  years  ago." 

China,  for  example,  sent  a  delegate  for 
the  first  time  to  the  international  consumer 
group  meeting.  Wang  Jiang  Yun,  the  Chi- 
nese delegate,  said  his  country  had  formed 
its  first  consumer  rights  organization,  the 
China  Consumer  Council,  in  December  1984. 

Mr.  Wang,  who  is  Secretary  General  of 
the  council,  said  it  was  privately  operated, 
although  financed  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Peoples  Republic.  Through  local  groups, 
the  organization  has  begun  hearing  con- 
sumer complaints  and  negotiating  solutions 
with  manufacturers  and  retailers. 

"Along  with  the  open-door  policy,  produc- 
tion has  improved  greatly  In  China  and 
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more  and  more  commodities  have  turned 
up,"  Mr.  Wang  said  through  an  interpreter. 
"Along  with  that,  consumers  find  some 
products  are  not  up  to  standards  of  living, 
of  what  is  in  advertisements,  so  the  consum- 
ers find  it  is  necessary  to  organize  a  Chinese 
consumers  union  to  look  after  their  own  in- 
terests." 

In  India,  one  of  the  most  severe  problems 
facing  consumers  is  food  adulteration:  when 
consumers  buy  peppercorns,  for  example, 
they  may  also  get  dark-colored  rocks  or 
wood  chips. 

Moslem  and  Hindu  consumers  in  India 
have  demonstrated  against  food  adultera- 
tion that  compromises  their  religious  tenets, 
such  as  the  presence  of  pork  and  beef  by- 
products in  cooking  oils. 

Taiwan  formed  the  Consumers'  Founda- 
tion, a  product-testing  consumer  group,  five 
years  ago.  Its  delegate  was  trying  to  learn 
how  to  deal  with  an  unhappy  company  that 
has  sued  over  the  results  of  its  test. 

"We  are  five  years  old  and  we  have  a  suit 
already,"  said  Chia-Reiy  Liu  Chen,  the 
Chief  of  the  organization's  testing  laborato- 
ry. 

In  Brazil,  where  a  democracy  has  replaced 
an  authoritarian  mJlitary  government  that 
ruled  for  20  years,  the  marketplace  is  being 
deregulated. 

Marilena  Lazzarini.  the  executive  director 
of  a  consumer  defense  organization  in  Sao 
Paulo  called  Procon.  said  that  she  and  other 
consumer  advocates  are  pressing  legislators 
to  include  consumer-protection  laws  in  Bra- 
zil's new  constitution. 

"Now  we  are  at  a  special  moment  in 
Brazil."  she  said.  "Consumer  defense  is  an- 
other step  now.  a  national  priority. 

At  the  Consumers  Union  dinner,  many  of 
the  founders  recalled  both  the  excitement 
and  the  hostility  of  the  days  in  1936  when 
30  of  them  left  Consumer  Research,  the 
first  product-testing  organization  in  the 
United  States  to  form  Consumers  Union. 

ASS  WERE  REFX>SED 

Sixty  newspapers  refused  to  print  adver- 
tisements for  Consumers  Union  in  the 
1930's.  saying  product  testing  represented 
an  assault  on  the  institution  of  advertising. 
Good  Housekeeping  accused  Consumers 
Union  of  prolonging  the  Depression 
through  its  work  and  public  schools  banned 
Consumer  Reports  from  its  classrooms. 

""The  word  consumer  was  rather  strange 
in  those  days,"  said  Kate  Black,  one  of  the 
30  original  employees  of  Consumers  Union. 
Mrs.  Black,  who  was  21  years  old  at  the 
time,  spent  three  days  in  jail  with  nine 
other  employees  from  Consumer  Research 
after  going  on  strike  there.  The  strike  start- 
ed after  the  organization's  director,  Freder- 
ick J.  Schlink,  fired  three  employees  who 
sought  to  form  a  labor  union. 

"When  I  first  took  the  job,  I  was  just  out 
of  high  school  and  it  was  just  a  job,  nothing 
more,"  Mrs.  Black  said.  She  is  now  72:  she 
left  Consumer  Union  in  1940  and  spent  most 
of  her  career  working  for  Group  Health  In- 
corporated, a  nonprofit  group  health  insur- 
ance company.  "After  the  strike  began  and 
after  Consumers  Union  was  formed,"  she 
said,  "then  I  really  became  much  more  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  the  consumer 
movement  and  I  have  been  ever  since." 
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TONOASS  NATIONAL  FOREST 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  JvXy  30,  1986 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  I  hope  will  save  the  American 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  next  year.  Despite 
the  75  years  of  failure,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
continues  to  support  a  dying  timber  industry  in 
our  Nation's  largest  national  forest,  the  Ton- 
gass,  in  the  Alaska  panhandle.  Despite  sizable 
taxpayer  losses  and  severe  environmental  de- 
struction to  a  rare  ecosystem  of  incalculable 
value,  the  agency  has  shown  no  intention  of 
rectifying  its  unprofitable  policy. 

Under  section  705  of  the  1980  Alaska 
Lands  Act,  the  Treasury  is  required  to  provide 
an  open-ended  appropriation  of  "at  least  $40 
million  annually  or  as  much  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  finds  is  necessary"  to  enable 
the  Forest  Service  to  achieve  its  timber  supply 
goal  of  4.5  billion  board  feet  of  timber  per 
decade  from  the  Tongass.  Unlike  virtually  all 
other  Federal  expenditures,  including  expendi- 
tures for  national  defense,  these  funds  are  not 
subject  to  deferral  or  recision  by  the  adminis- 
tration, nor  are  they  subject  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriations process  in  Ckjngress.  The  Ton- 
gass Timber  Reform  Act  of  1986  Is  designed 
to  bring  the  Tongass  back  into  the  annual  ap- 
propriations process  with  the  rest  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  problem  is  as  follows:  Tongass  is  an  In- 
ordinately expensive  place  to  harvest  timtier. 
The  region  cannot  efficiently  compete  in  the 
declining  market,  even  with  massive  subsidies. 
In  the  past  5  years,  the  Forest  Service  has 
sold  less  than  44  percent  of  the  timber  of- 
fered for  sale.  In  fact,  during  the  9-year  period 
of  1977-85,  the  Tongass'  direct  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  has  been  a  staggering  $31 1  million. 
With  annual  losses  of^more  than  $50  million 
over  each  of  the  1^^  3  years,  the  crisis  is 
worsening.  Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to 
reassert  its  autfiority  over  expenditures  on  the 
Tongass  National  Forest. 

Section  705  also  exempts  the  Tongass  from 
an  Importance  reform  of  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976  that  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  identify  national 
forest  lands  that  are  economically  and  phys- 
ically unsuited  for  timber  production.  In  fact, 
the  Tongass  is  the  only  national  forest  that  is 
exempt  from  this  requiren>ent. 

Admittedly,  the  objectives  in  the  Tongass 
are  laudably  one  of  maintaining  jobs  and  pro- 
moting economic  development.  But  using 
timber  sales  in  a  market  that  has  rra  buyers  is 
not  the  solution.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
Alaska  was  never  more  than  a  last-in,  first-out 
market  for  the  Japanese  and  other  Pacific 
Rim  nabons.  Now,  those  nations  have  less 
demand  for  the  Tongass'  output  and  there  are 
many  more  suppliers  from  which  to  choose. 
This  is  vitally  important  because  the  export 
market  is  all  the  Tongass  has.  No  Tongass 
wood  fiber  is  sokj  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
impossible  to  buy  a  newspaper  or  build  a 
home  in  Alaska  using  Tongass  timber. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  policy  of  subsidizing 
timber  exports  isn't  even  saving  jobs  in  the 
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region.  The  subsidies  and  losses  have  in- 
creased tremendously  since  passage  of  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act.  However,  timber  jobs  in  the 
region  have  declinded  by  more  than  40  per- 
cent, dropping  from  3,055  in  1980  to  less  than 
1,800  today. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Forest  Service  contin- 
ues to  build  roads  Into  roadless  areas  at  a 
rate  that  far  exceeds  legitimate  harvest  needs. 
It  prepares  sales  that  will  not  sell  for  the 
market  every  year.  And,  instead  of  conserving 
taxpayers'  dollars,  the  agency  appears  bent 
on  spending  every  dime,  because  it's  there. 
This  practice  not  only  confounds  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  t>ut  it  makes  no  sense  in 
light  of  the  fiscal  priorities  of  this  Nation. 

Not  only  are  the  timber  management  prac- 
tices on  the  Tongass  National  Forest  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act,  but  they  clearty  undercut  Con- 
gress' pledge  to  trim  waste  and  fat  from  the 
budget.  In  fact,  in  1983  the  Tongass  lost  more 
than  $57  million;  in  1984  more  than  $54  mil- 
lion; and,  in  1985  more  than  $52  million. 
Stated  arK>ther  way,  in  those  years  the  Gov- 
ernment failed  to  cover  its  costs  of  growing 
and  selling  trees  by  losing  91  cents  on  the 
dollar  in  1983;  93  cents  on  the  dollar  in  1984; 
and,  99  cents  on  the  dollar  in  1 985.  In  light  of 
these  figures.  Congress  should  mandate  tfiat 
the  Forest  Service  reduce  the  amount  of 
timber  offered  for  sale  to  an  amount  likely  to 
be  sold,  and  should  restrain  Forest  Service 
roadbuilding  that  clearly  exceeds  legitimate 
harvest  needs. 

I  have  introduced  the  Tongass  Timber 
Reform  Act  of  1986  to  address  these  prob- 
lems. The  bill  amends  the  Alaska  Lands  Act 
of  1980  and  brings  section  705  under  the 
annual  appropriations  process.  In  addition,  it 
repeals  Tongass'  exemption  from  the  statute 
in  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  that 
requires  the  Forest  Service  to  identify  lands 
not  suited  for  timber  production. 

We  must  restore  accountability  to  Tongass. 
Limiting  the  funds  available  for  timt>er  prepara- 
tions arKJ  restricting  the  construction  of  roads 
to  nowfiere  will  move  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  in  the 
right  direction  by  conserving  tax  dollars  and 
natural  resources.  The  Tongass  National 
Forest  is  one  of  the  last  significant  stands  of 
temperate  rain  forest  left  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  To  ask  the  American  taxpayer  to 
subsidize  the  destruction  of  this  magnificent 
international  treasure  is  preposterous.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  take  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  to  save  dollars  and  to  elimi- 
nate unnecessary  environmental  destruction 
by  supporting  the  Tongass  Timber  Reform  Act 
of  1986. 


UNITED  STATES-JAPAN  TRADE 
RELATIONSHIP 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  28, 
Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige  gave  a 
speech  before  the  Japan  External  Trade  Or- 
ganization   and    the   Japan    Foreign    Trade 
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Council.  In  his  speech,  he  warned  that  Japan 

would  face  more  United  States  trade  barriers 

if  it  failed  to  raise  imports  and  suggested  that 

Japan  establish  concrete  targets  for  annual 

imports  from  its  major  trading  partners.  This  is 

pretty  tough  talk  from  an  administration  that  is 

accused  of  not  being  aggressive  enough  on 

trade  policy. 

I  commend  his  speech  to  you: 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Malcolm  Baldrige 

Good  afternoon.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  address  this  distinguished 
group. 

I  have  come  to  Japan  for  one  reason:  To 
personally  express  the  gravity  of  the  crisis 
our  two  countries  face  in  our  trading  rela- 
tionship. This  was  my  message  when  I  met 
with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  yesterday, 
this  was  my  message  to  the  members  of  the 
new  cabinet  whom  I  have  also  met,  and  this 
is  my  message  this  morning  to  you— Japan's 
business  and  Government  leaders. 

We  are  about  to  see  the  serious  problems 
between  our  two  countries  solved.  But 
which  solution  it  will  be  is  still  unknown. 
Will  it  be  solved  by  those  in  our  country 
who  see  the  only  solution  as  building  walls 
around  our  borders  equal  to  the  walls 
around  Japan's  borders?  Or  will  it  be  solved 
by  Japan  opening  its  markets? 

We  are  on  the  edge  of  the  first  solution. 
Why?  Because  despite  the  adjustments  in 
exchange  rates,  the  bilateral  trade  deficit 
will  not  be  reduced  this  year.  Instead,  we 
expect  Japtm's  surplus  to  exceed  $55  billion 
this  year,  and  some  Japanese  estimates  are 
for  higher  surpluses  yet  in  1987. 

The  United  States  Congress  is  considering 
omnibus  trade  legislation  which,  if  passed, 
will  put  a  straightjacket  around  trade.  It 
will  take  away  from  the  President  the  flexi- 
bility he  has  to  deal  with  trade  problems.  It 
will  force  reductions  in  the  trade  deficit 
with  Japan.  It  will  mandate  strong  actions 
to  stop  the  flow  of  your  imports  into  the 
United  States.  It  will  cut  your  ability  to  sell 
in  our  country.  And  the  result  will  be  disas- 
trous for  both  sides. 

Next  week,  the  President  will  face  the 
most  serious  challenge  to  his  free  trade  poli- 
cies. The  Congress  will  consider  overriding 
his  veto  of  the  textile  bill,  which  limits  tex- 
tile imports  to  our  country.  I  cannot  stand 
here  today  and  tell  you  honestly  that  we 
will  be  able  to  stave  off  that  legislation,  al- 
though I  can  say  we  are  working  with  all 
our  resources  to  do  so,  and  I  hope  we  can. 

We  are  arriving  close  to  the  point  in  our 
trading  relationship  that  has  been  coming 
for  a  long  time— unilaterally  stopping  im- 
ports of  Japanese  goods.  The  reason  we  are 
at  this  point  is  that  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  believe,  as  most  of  their 
constituents  believe,  that  Japan  is  doing 
very  little  to  resolve  the  problem  l)esides 
talk.  The  talking  has  not  produced  results. 
In  short,  we  carmot  fight  the  fight  for  free 
trade  with  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  6  years  without  some  help  from  the  Jap- 
anese. My  defense  for  the  Japanese  ever- 
growing surplus  l)efore  Congress  is  wearing 
mighty  thin. 

This  lack  of  results  comes  despite  the  cou- 
rageous leadership  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone has  shown  on  the  huge  trade  problem. 
Under  his  guidance,  Japanese  tariffs  have 
been  reduced  to  among  the  lowest  in  the 
world.  Many  unfair  standards  and  other 
technical  barriers  have  been  reduced.  The 
Moss  negotiations  have  opened  up  closed 
markets  for  foreign  suppliers  of  telecom- 
munications equipment,  medical  and  phar- 
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maceutical  goods,  forest  products  and  elec- 
tronics. 

But  nothing  has  happened  to  the  volume 
of  imports  Japan  will  accept.  On  the  con- 
trary: 

Since  1980,  Japanese  imports  from  the 
world  have  actually  fallen  by  7  percent, 
from  $140  billion  to  $130  billion.  During  the 
same  period,  Japan's  exports  rose  by  35  per- 
cent. 

Even  during  the  last  year,  1985,  when  our 
trade  talks  reached  a  peak,  Japanese  im- 
ports declined  by  5  percent. 

And  even  if  oil  imports  were  excluded. 
Japan's  manufactured  imports  still  declined 
by  1.1  percent  at  a  time  when  their  manu- 
factured exports  rose  by  3.3  percent. 

There  is  a  Japanese  expression— F\igen 
Jikko  (Poo-Gen  Jee-Koh)— "No  words,  real 
action."  The  world  is  looking  to  Japan— and 
especially  to  you,  the  industrialists  and  lead- 
ers of  this  country— to  back  up  the  Prime 
Minister's  words  with  real  action  .  .  .  not 
just  with  promises  to  take  action.  There  are 
many,  many  examples  where  action  should 
be  taken.  One  obvious  one  is  seeing  the 
Prime  Minister's  directive  to  create  an 
""open  door"  in  public  works  translated  into 
real  opportunities  for  foreign  construction 
companies  and  equipment  suppliers  by  truly 
competitive  bidding— the  same  kind  of  bid- 
ding that  Japanese  construction  companies 
enjoy  in  the  United  States. 

His  pledge  to  have  restrictions  only  as  the 
exception  to  the  rule  must  be  brought  to 
action.  We  must  uproot  the  barriers  deeply 
buried  in  private  business  relationships  and 
traditional  practices.  Believe  me,  I  realize 
the  difficulties  involved,  but  the  alterna- 
tives to  continuing  this  seriously  unfair 
practice  are  worse. 

Another  obvious  example:  You  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  demand  protection  from 
imports  because  your  industries  are  in  the 
developing  stage,  or  because  they  have 
excess  capacity,  or  they  are  mature,  or  be- 
cause the  exchange  rate  has  changed,  or  for 
50  other  reasons  that  are  protectionistic. 
Dumping,  predatory  pricing,  subsidizing— 
they  are  all  essentially  protectionist  prac- 
tices that  are  meant  to  influence  trade  bal- 
ances. 

And  most  important,  you  must  take  to 
heart  the  Prime  Minister's  appeal  to  in- 
crease imports  as  a  national  goal. 

I  would  hope  that  in  Japan  a  national  con- 
sensus could  develop  for  a  vision  on  imports 
similar  to  the  national  vision  on  exports 
that  MITI  helped  develop  some  years  ago. 
Essentially,  unless  the  Japanese  industrial- 
ists, the  Japanese  bureaucracy  and  the  Jap- 
anese people  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  in  their  own  self-interest  to  accept  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  level  of  imports,  the  lower- 
ing of  trade  barriers  themselves,  whether 
tariff  or  non-tariff,  will  not  help  the  danger- 
ous trade  problem  Japan  is  facing. 

But  instead  of  following  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's advice,  so  far  we  have  seen  the  opposite 
in  most  Japanese  trade  actions. 

An  $8  bUlion  airport  project— the  symbol 
of  Japan's  growing  trade  links  to  the  rest  of 
the  world— appears  to  be  put  off  limits  to 
foreign  firms,  according  to  some  statements 
made  in  the  recent  past.  I  think  this  is  being 
resolved.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transportation  have  both  assured  me 
that  the  bidding  will  be  accomplished  on  a 
fair  and  open  basis  with  all  firms.  Regard- 
less of  nationality,  all  qualified  firms  will  be 
given  a  fair  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  project. 

Despite  the  fact  that  supercomputers 
were  invented  In  the  United  States,  and  de- 
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spite  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes  super- 
computer Cray  is  the  standard  by  which  the 
world  builds  supercomputers,  we  have  yet  to 
sell  a  single  machine  to  a  Japanese  Govern- 
ment bureau  or  to  a  Japanese  university. 

Despite  over  three  decades  of  space  co- 
ordination between  our  two  countries,  the 
Japanese  Government  still  refuses  to  allow 
Government  entities  to  purchase  foreign 
satellites. 

Although  Japan  has  shouldered  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  overseas  development 
burden,  the  second  most  powerful  economy 
in  the  free  world  continues  to  use  their  aid 
program  as  a  sales  tool— requiring  the  poor 
countries  of  the  world  to  buy  not  on  the 
basis  of  most  competitive  bids,  but  on  the 
basis  of  what  Japanese  industry  wants  to 
sell  them. 

Whether  it's  soda  ash  or  coal  in  a  declin- 
ing industry  or  supercomputers  or  satellites 
in  a  growth  industry,  we  find  the  Japanese 
unwilling  to  take  even  our  most  competitive 
exports. 

This  is  the  Japan  that  many  Americans 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  see.  A  Japan  that 
has  built  itself  into  a  world  economic  power, 
but  a  Japan  not  willing  to  take  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  go  with  that  power.  A 
Japan  afraid  to  open  its  borders  to  competi- 
tive goods.  A  Japan  that  finds  ways  to  avoid 
imports  even  in  the  face  of  facts  that  dem- 
onstrate better  products  are  available  in 
many,  many  cases — enough  to  make  a  signif- 
icant difference  in  the  total  volume  of  im- 
ports. 

Japan  has  grown  up,  economically.  Japan 
has  grown  so  much  that  in  September,  you 
will  assume  your  seat  at  the  GATT  ministe- 
rial meeting  as  the  second  largest  trading 
nation  in  the  system— and,  as  the  acluiowl- 
edged  beneficiary  of  that  system.  The  Japa- 
nese people  must  decide  if  Japan  will  also 
continue  being  the  major  problem  in  the 
system. 

Senator  Bob  Dole,  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  said  after  a  visit  here.  "There  was  a 
brief  window  of  opportunity  to  take  mean- 
ingful action  to  open  Japanese  markets  and 
to  address  the  concerns  we  raised.  That 
window  is  about  to  be  slammed  shut  .  .  ." 

And,  Senator  John  Danforth,  who  used  to 
be  one  of  the  freest  traders  in  Congress,  said 
here  earlier  this  year.  "No  other  nation  con- 
tributes so  little  to  the  open  trading  system 
of  the  world  in  proportion  to  what  it  gains." 

This  is  not  just  the  United  States'  view. 
Just  last  week  the  European  Community 
agreed  to  send  a  message  to  the  new  Japa- 
nese Government.  It  repeated  its  demand 
for  market  opening,  structural  change  and 
expressing  its  concern  over  the  worsening 
trade  figures  .  .  .  because  of  Japan's  trade 
surplus. 

This  follows  actions  taken  by  Taiwan, 
which  imposed  restrictions  on  tenders  for 
Government  procurement  specifically  pro- 
hibiting sourcing  in  Japan  .  .  .  because  of 
Japan's  trade  surplus. 

And  this  follows  action  by  Korea,  whose 
market  diversification  bans  prohibit  certain 
imports  from  Japan  .  .  .  because  of  Japan's 
trade  surplus. 

But  it  is  very  important  to  note  that  these 
actions  have  not  been  taken  out  of  jealousy 
for  Japan.  They  have  been  taken  because 
the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  enjoy  the 
access  to  Japan's  markets  that  Japan  enjoys 
in  ours. 

The  central  fact  of  this  moment  in  Japa- 
nese history  is  this:  Japan  cannot  continue 
to  live  with  its  trading  partners  on  the  basis 
of  ever-increasing  exports  and  slow  or  static 
imports.  By  almost  any  measure,  Japan  has 
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great  power  in  the  world  economy  but  has 
not  taken  the  responsibility  that  comes  with 
that  power. 

For  example,  we  all  know  the  problems 
that  the  developing  countries  are  having 
and  the  industrialized  countries  are  trying 
to  help  them  increase  job  opportunities.  Yet 
as  recently  as  1984,  the  United  States  took 
58  percent  of  the  manufactured  exports  of 
the  developing  countries.  Europe  took  27 
percent,  while  Japan  only  accepted  8  per- 
cent—proportionately about  one  seventh  of 
what  the  United  States  did. 

Japan's  imports  of  manufactured  goods 
from  all  countries  as  a  percent  of  GNP  was 
2.7  percent  in  1985.  The  United  States  im- 
ports two  and  one  half  times  as  much  pro- 
portionately and  Germany  over  five  times 
as  much. 

To  export  more.  Japan  must  import  more. 
Japan  must  do  this— you.  the  members  of 
this  audience,  must  do  this— not  as  a  re- 
sponse to  foreign  pressure,  not  just  out  of 
loyalty  to  the  Prime  Minister,  but  as  a 
matter  of  self  interest  and  economic  surviv- 
al. 

Yet  importing  more  does  not  mean  neces- 
sarily exporting  less. 

The  Prime  Minister's  program  to  stimu- 
late internal  growth  offers  the  opportunity 
to  rely  not  only  on  exports  for  economic 
growth  and  stable  employment,  but  on  do- 
mestic growth.  The  result  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  imports  without  sacrificing  ex- 
ports. The  domestic  benefit  in  lower  con- 
sumer prices  from  a  stronger  yen  should  be 
passed  through  to  the  consumer.  These 
lower  prices  could  amount  to  over  13  trillion 
yen.  'This  strong  consimfier  benefit,  along 
with  the  strong  implementation  of  the 
Maekawa  plan,  should  boost  domestic 
growth  significantly. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  I  think 
about  many  times.  Please  consider  this; 

Each  of  our  countries  has  had  the  best 
leadership  possible  for  free  trade  in  the  last 
few  years.  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  has 
provided  courageous  leadership  trying  to  in- 
crease Japanese  imports  and  open  Japanese 
markets,  and  President  Reagan  has  provid- 
ed courageous  leadership  in  keeping  United 
States  markets  open  in  spite  of  a  $150  bllion 
trade  deficit  and  an  onslaught  of  protection- 
ist pressures. 

But.  in  spite  of  that  strongest  possible 
leadership,  we  have  been  unable  to  reduce 
our  bilateral  trade  deficit.  We  have  been 
unable  to  reduce  Japan's  massive  trade  sur- 
plus. And.  we  have  been  unable  to  silence 
either  Japanese  protectionists— who  clamor 
for  the  continued  luxury  of  a  protected 
home  market— or  American  protectionists 
who  continue  to  argue  that  the  only  way  to 
build  a  level  playing  field  is  to  raise  trade 
barriers  to  your  level. 

Just  think  about  this— if  we  can't  get 
action  that  brings  results  during  the  re- 
maining span  of  these  two  strong  leaders, 
both  courageous,  both  with  the  people 
behind  them  and  both  advocates  of  free 
trade,  how  can  we  look  for  anything  better 
in  the  future  when  the  problems  will  be 
worse?  Gentlemen,  you  have  to  act  now! 

My  Japanese  friends— on  the  American 
side  we  will  continue  to  fight  protectionism, 
win  or  lose.  On  your  side,  you  must  take  it 
into  your  hands  to  solve  your  share  of  the 
trade  problem.  I  greatly  fear  if  you  don't,  a 
solution  will  be  forced  on  us  that  would 
harm  both  our  countries— but  Japan  most 
of  all.  We  have  so  much— so  much— further 
to  go,  and  time  is  running  out. 
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Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  above  all.  the 
highest  responsibility  owed  by  this  Govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  to 
provide  for  their  common  defense.  Toward 
this  end,  history  has  taught  us  that  when  our 
defenses  are  down,  the  enemy  is  most  likely 
to  attack. 

With  President  Reagan's  leadership,  this 
Nation  wisely  bolstered  her  defenses.  Improv- 
ing our  defenses  Is  not  merely  building  more 
guns,  aircraft,  and  bombs.  The  proper  amount 
of  defense  is  that  which  will  deter  an  enemy 
or  potential  enemy  from  attacking  this  Nation 
in  any  manner.  As  our  father  George  Wash- 
irtgton  counseled,  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is 
one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
peace." 

Achieving  and  maintaining  this  level  of  pre- 
paredness entails  the  manufacture  and  de- 
ployment of  thousands  of  weapons  and  thou- 
sands of  military  personnel  trained  to  operate 
those  weapons.  This  is  our  front  line  of  de- 
fense. 

However,  an  enemy  may  not  be  deterred  by 
our  front  line  defense.  We  must  assure  our 
enemies  that  a  breach  in  our  front  line  de- 
fense will  be  met  by  a  tenacious  second  line 
of  defense,  and  a  breach  in  our  second  line  of 
defense  will  be  hit  hard  by  a  third  line  of  de- 
fense, and  the  enemy  must  be  assured  of 
meeting  that  defense  ad  infinitum. 

In  order  to  present  such  a  continuum  of 
high  level  resistance  to  attack,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  train  reservists  and  to 
stockpile  the  materials  with  which  to  build  ar- 
maments. Without  a  ready  supply  of  the  nec- 
essary strategic  minerals,  this  Nation's  de- 
fenses would  not  provide  the  promise  of  de- 
fense. It  would  be  a  sad  day  if  America  were 
at  war  and  losing  for  want  of  the  tools  to  fight. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  with  great  care  that  this 
txxiy  should  approach  the  continued  supply  of 
materials  to  this  Nation  from  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  This  Chamber  recently  voted  to 
inflict  further  injury  upon  the  economy  of  that 
troubled  nation.  It  is  right  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
help  the  South  African  people  achieve  free- 
dom and  democracy.  However,  the  method 
which  this  Chamber  has  proposed  to  hasten 
that  outcome  was  ill  advised  and  wronghead- 
ed.  Economic  sanctions  deliver  only  more 
hardship  to  an  already  oppressed  and  impov- 
erished people.  BeyorKJ  that,  this  Chamber 
has  declared  economic  warfare  upon  a  suppli- 
er of  minerals  which  are  of  strategic  impor- 
tance to  the  defense  of  this  Nation.  When 
America  Is  firing  warning  shots  around  the 
worid,  we  should  first  check  to  see  if  we  are 
aiming  at  our  feet  Sanctions  of  the  nature  this 
body  has  proposed  would  not  only  obstruct 
the  advancement  of  peaceful  change  and  the 
development  of  a  strong  economy  in  South 
Africa,  they  would  strengthen  those  forces  of 
extremism,  both  white  and  black,  who  would 
rather  bathe  their  nation  in  violence  than  ne- 
gotiate in  peace.  If  South  Africa  falls  into  vio- 
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lent  revolution  and  social  chaos,  the  turmoil 
will  engulf  that  region  for  decades.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  sad  promise,  made  sadder  by  the  fact 
that  America's  supply  of  strategic  minerals 
would  be  disrupted.  Our  ability  to  sustain  a  te- 
nacious defense  would  be  in  question,  and  it 
is  when  a  Nation's  defenses  are  questionable 
that  an  enemy  is  most  likely  to  attack.  The 
continued  and  constant  supply  of  strategic 
minerals  then  should  t>e  a  cause  to  which  this 
body  remains  true. 

To  aid  my  colleagues  in  their  study  of  Amer- 
ica's strategic  minerals  situation,  I  commend 
the  following  article  written  by  Mr.  Robert 
Greenberger  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Any  Cutoff  of  South  African  Minerals 

May  Jeopardize  U.S.  National  Security 
(By  Rol>ert  S.  Greenl)erger) 

Washington.— A  sustained  cutoff  of  the 
strategic  metals  the  U.S.  buys  from  South 
Africa  might  jeopardize  national  security 
and  force  America  to  rely  on  another  suppli- 
er—Soviet Union.  But  the  U.S.  could  cope 
with  a  short-term  interruption  of  metal  sup- 
plies. 

The  U.S.  depends  heavily  on  South  Africa 
for  supplies  of  chromium  and  manganese, 
which  are  used  in  the  production  of  tanics. 
ships,  aircraft  and  other  military  equip- 
ment, and  platinum-group  metals,  which  are 
used  in  electrical  circuitry  and  automobile 
catalytic  converters.  In  addition.  South 
Africa  is  the  major  transshipment  point  for 
other  minerals  mined  by  nations  in  the 
region,  such  as  the  cobalt  from  Zaire  used  in 
aircraft  engines. 

American  intelligence  analysts  say  South 
Africa  hasn't  ever  considered  blocking  this 
trade,  which  is  vital  to  its  sagging  economy. 
Indeed,  earlier  this  month  Pretoria  pointed- 
ly reminded  the  West  that  South  Africa  is 
rich  with  important  minerals.  However,  in- 
ternal chaos  could  interrupt  the  mineral 
flow.  This  week,  the  House  passed  a  harsh 
bill  that  would  end  all  U.S.  commercial  rela- 
tions with  South  Africa,  but  the  U.S.  could 
continue  to  purchase  minerals  if  the  presi- 
dent certifies  they're  vital  to  national  secu- 
rity. 

vital'  for  defense 

A  disruption  of  supplies  from  South 
Africa  would  "have  potential  for  destabili- 
zating  minerals  and  materials  markets  and. 
in  turn,  impacting  significantly  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  national  security  status  of  nu- 
merous nations  in  the  West,"  warns  a  report 
by  the  Commerce  Department's  Office  of 
Strategic  Resources.  The  July  1985  report 
adds  that  the  maintenance  of  free  market 
access  to  South  Africa's  mineral  wealth  is 
"vital  for  the  continuing  U.S.  defense  build- 
up and  for  industrial  preparedness  in  the 
event  of  a  national  security  emergency." 

Without  exports  from  Pretoria,  the  U.S. 
would  have  to  turn  to  Moscow,  which,  after 
South  Africa,  has  the  next-largest  reserves 
of  platinum  and  manganese  and  the  third- 
largest  supply  of  chromium.  In  the  past,  the 
Soviets  have  moved  to  fill  market  needs 
with  the  zeal  of  dedicated  capitalists.  For 
example,  in  1978  Angolan  ret>els  invaded 
Zaire's  Shaba  province,  a  major  producer  of 
cobalt,  and  Moscow  quickly  took  advantage 
of  the  ensuing  sharp  price  l>oost  by  selling 
huge  amounts  of  the  metal. 

"I'd  be  fairly  sure  that  the  Russians  would 
step  in  and  sell  us"  the  minerals  in  the 
event  of  a  South  African  cutoff,  says  Rep. 
Charles  Bennett  (D..  Pla.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  sut>committee  on  sea- 
power  and  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
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"But  that  puts  us  in  the  hands  of  a  poten- 
tial enemy  as  far  as  immediately  acquiring 
things.  And  they'd  cut  us  off  when  they 
wanted  to  cut  us  off,"  he  adds. 

Brian  McCartan,  a  senior  analyst  with  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information,  a  private 
military  research  group,  notes  that  Canada 
and  Mexico  are  also  richly  endowed  with 
mineral  wealth  and  could  help  fill  some  U.S. 
needs. 

But  the  government's  strategic  stockpile  is 
the  main  U.S.  security  safety  net.  The  presi- 
dent has  the  authority  to  draw  metals  from 
the  strategic  inventory  if  they  are  needed 
for  national  defense.  The  stockpile  would 
help  the  U.S.  endure  a  short  breach  in  sup- 
plies from  South  Africa,  the  officials  say. 

SUPPLIES  BELOW  TARGET 

However,  some  congressional  critics  say 
that  supplies  in  the  strategic  reserve  have 
fallen  l>elow  the  target  of  three  years' 
supply,  and  they  note  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration last  year  proposed  major  re- 
ductions In  these  reserves  as  a  budget-cut- 
ting measure.  Congress  has  so  far  blocked 
such  a  move. 

The  official  "goal"  for  chemical-grade 
chromium  In  the  strategic  reserve,  for  ex- 
ample, is  675,00'^  tons,  but  the  government's 
inventory  contains  only  242,000  tons,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  to  Congress  from  the 
Federal  E}mergency  Management  Agency, 
which  manages  the  stockpile.  Without 
South  African  shipments  to  the  U.S.  "the 
stockpile  is  insufficient  to  tide  us  over  for 
any  conventional  war"  that  might  last  sev- 
eral years,  concludes  a  congressional  aide. 

Finding  adequate  substitutes  for  some 
metals  in  short  supply  could  take  as  long  as 
a  decade.  For  example,  before  a  new  alloy 
could  be  used  for  airplane  engine  parts,  pro- 
totypes must  be  built  and  extensively  tested 
"before  you  send  some  guy  up  in  a  pltme," 
the  congressional  aide  says. 

According  to  the  Commerce  Department, 
the  U.S.  bought  $1.3  billion  worth  of  miner- 
als from  South  Africa  last  year.  In  recent 
years  at)out  67%  of  the  platinum,  56%  of  the 
chromium  and  44%  of  the  manganese  used 
in  the  U.S.  comes  from  South  Africa. 

The  administration  opposes  the  House 
South  African  sanctions  bill  even  though 
the  U.S.  still  would  be  able  to  purchase  min- 
erals the  president  says  are  needed.  But  the 
sanctions  wouldn't  have  much  bite  unless 
the  U.S.  stopped  purchasing  minerals."If 
you  don't  block  strategic  minerals,  then  to 
talk  about  sanctions  is  ridiculous."  says 
Charles  Ebinger  of  Georgetown  University's 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  stud- 
ies. 

"Maylje  it  makes  everyl»ody  feel  good,  but 
any  bill  that  doesn't  block  these  minerals 
won't  put  great  pressure  on  the  South  Afri- 
can economy." 
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THE  FREEDOM  PROM  VERTICAL 
PRICE  FIXING  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  with 
the  bipartisan  support  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Monopolies  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  reinforces  congressional  policy  in  the 
area  of  resale  price  maintenance  at  a  time 
wf>en  those  public  officials  whose  constitution- 


al duty  is  to  enforce  the  antitrust  laws  refuse 
to  discharge  that  mandate. 

The  Freedom  From  Vertical  Price  Fixing  Act 
of  1986  is  intended  to  erxj  irtcreasirtg  confu- 
sion in  the  Federal  courts  over  the  proper  evi- 
dentiary standard  to  be  applied  in  cases 
where  a  manufacturer,  in  violation  of  our  com- 
petition laws,  terminates  a  dealer  In  response 
to  competitor  complaints  about  the  pricing 
policies  of  the  dealer.  As  with  any  case  deal- 
ing with  allegations  of  conspiracy  to  commit  il- 
legal acts,  the  traditional  evidentiary  standard 
has  been  to  recognize  circumstantial  evidence 
as  an  important— and  often  indispensable — 
tool  in  assisting  juries  and  courts  in  making 
their  findings  of  fact  In  this  sense,  conspiracy 
law  in  the  antitrust  context  is  r>o  different  from 
conspiracy  law  in  the  criminal  area.  For,  it  is 
indeed  the  rare  case — not  the  typical  one — 
where  we  find  the  smoking  gun  or  the  signed, 
written  agreement  to  fix  prices.  Circumstantial 
evidence,  carefully  weighed,  is  often  ttie  sole 
means  for  a  jury  to  ferret  out  well-concealed 
combinations  to  violate  the  antitrust  laws  or 
other  statutes. 

Unfortunately,  unnecessary  confusion  was 
injected  into  the  body  of  conspiracy  law  by  an 
anomalous  decision  issued  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1983.  In  the  Monsanto  versus  Spray 
Rite  case,  the  Court  made  statements  in  dicta 
that  have  led  to  a  disturbing  number  of  lower 
courts'  abandoning  accepted  conspiracy 
theory  and  adopting  a  novel  and  virtually  im- 
possible standard  of  proof  for  vertical  price 
fixing  conspiracies  involving  a  dealer  termina- 
tion. The  standard  announced  would  appear 
to  rule  out,  in  practical  terms,  the  use  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  in  supporting  allegations 
of  conspiracy  so  as  to  preclude  jury  consider- 
ation of  such  evidence.  As  feared  at  the  time 
of  the  decision,  we  are  now  witnessing  an  un- 
precedented wave  of  summary  judgment  dis- 
missals of  antitrust  actions  brought  by  claim- 
ants wtK)  have  asserted  the  requisite  ele- 
ments of  a  price  fixing  case  sufficient  to  go  to 
the  jury:  that  a  manufacturer  in  response  to 
complaints  from  a  rival  dealer  terminated  an- 
other dealer  solely  for  its  pricing  policies. 

Our  legislation  Is  aimed  at  restoring  the 
standards  of  evidence  traditionally  used  in  es- 
tablishing anticompetitive  agreements  to  main- 
tain or  alter  prices.  Utilizing  the  precise  phras- 
ing of  prior  termination  decisions  over  the  past 
40  years,  the  bill  states  that  a  termination  of  a 
dealer  by  a  manufacturer  in  response  to  a 
rival  dealer's  complaint  is  sufficient  to  raise 
ttie  inference  of  a  conspiracy  to  violate  the 
antitiust  laws'  prohibition  against  vertical  price 
fixing.  Carefully  tracking  accepted  jurispru- 
dence, the  standard  makes  clear  that  circum- 
stantial evidence  n^eeting  these  criteria  merely 
raises  an  "inference"  of  a  violation,  and  not  a 
conclusive  presumption.  Under  Federal  prac- 
tice and  procedure,  the  effect  of  raising  an  in- 
ference is  simply  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof 
to  the  defendant  to  demonsb'ate  that  its 
action  to  terminate  was  not  a  response  to 
dealer  complaints,  but  rather,  was  based  on 
other  independent,  legitimate  business 
grounds. 

The  ti-aditional  freedom  of  business  people 
in  nonmonopoly  situations  to  deal  with  whom- 
ever they  wish  and  under  whatever  terms  and 
conditions  that  are  bargained  for  is  left  abso- 
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kitely  intact  by  this  inW.  The  freedom  to  do 
business  or  not  to  do  business  Is  critical  to 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  was  formally 
enunciated  in  the  1919  Colgate  decision.  250 
U.S.  307.  In  giving  Colgate  full  effect,  the 
Freedom  From  Vertical  Price  Fixing  Act  of 
1986  in  no  way  restricts  the  right  of  defend- 
ants charged  with  price-fixing  conspiracies  to 
rebut  the  inference  of  conspiracy.  To  do  so,  a 
deferxlant  may  proffer  evidence  that  the  ter- 
mination resulted  from  independent  business 
decisions  relating  to  Individual  dealer  perform- 
ance or  to  other  uniformly  applied  internal  cor- 
porate policy. 

The  rationale  for  shifting  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  defendant  once  an  inference  of 
conspiracy  Is  raised  Is  clear:  It  is  the  defend- 
ant-manufacturer wfK>  has  full  and  Immediate 
access  to  exculpatory  evidence  to  rebut  the 
inference  of  a  conspiracy.  And  when  dealing 
with  a  business  event  as  economically  signifi- 
cant as  a  dealer  termination.  It  Is  only  proper 
that  circumstantial  evidence  raising  an  infer- 
ence of  conspiracy,  as  well  as  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  t>e  permitted  to  go  to  the  jury  for 
evaluation.  Following  the  Monsanto  decision, 
however,  courts  in  alarming  numt)ers  have 
precluded  circumstantial  evidence  from  going 
to  the  jury  t)y  sustaining  routine  motions  for 
summary  judgment  based  on  no  more  than 
the  cryptic  dicta  appearing  In  Monsanto. 

The  fear  of  such  an  egregious  result  was 
anticipated  by  tfie  46  State  attorneys  general 
wfio  filed  an  amicus  brief  In  the  Monsanto 
case.  They  argued  tfiat  forsaking  important 
circumstantial  evidence  of  conspiracy  in  favor 
of  theoretical  justification  for  illegal  termina- 
tions without  a  full  dress  presentation  of  the 
facts  to  a  jury  would  lead  to  an  obvious  distor- 
tion of  justice  and  tf>e  competitive  principles 
underpinning  the  antitrust  laws.  Their  argu- 
ments carry  much  force,  t>ecause  It  Is  the 
State  attorneys  general— and  not  the  CXXJ 
Antitrust  Division — who  have  now  become  the 
undisputed  frontline  enforcers  and  protectors 
of  our  competition  statutes. 

The  staridard  laid  down  in  our  bill  would  In 
rx>  <way  chill  desirable  communications  be- 
tween a  manufacturer  and  Its  retailers  con- 
cerning tfie  marketing  of  a  product.  Estab- 
lished antitrust  law  principles  permit  the  sup- 
plier arxj  Individual  dealer  to  disucss  suggest- 
ed retail  prices  as  well  as  otfwr  nonprice 
terms  arxj  conditions  of  service  such  as  pro- 
motional programs  and  warranty  service,  pro- 
vided these  conditions  of  service  are  rK>t  part 
of  a  price-fixing  scheme. 

The  failure  of  tfie  Justice  Department  to 
bring  even  a  single  vertical  price-fixing  case  in 
6  years  has  sent  a  disquieting  message  of 
permissiveness  to  potential  violators.  The  De- 
partment's unilateral  departure  from  congres- 
sional arxJ  Supreme  Court  consensus  on  the 
proper  characterizatkxi  of  the  resale  price 
maintenance  offense  as  a  per  se  violation  has 
compelled  this  House  to  act  at  least  once  a 
year  during  the  past  4  years  to  offset  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  the  OOJ  to  eviscerate  the 
rule.  Congress  has  twice  In  3  years  set  fund- 
ing restrictk)ns  to  end  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's so-called  amicus  intervention  on  behalf 
of  defendant-manufacturers  in  order  to  file 
briefs  seeking  to  overturn  resale  price  mainte- 
nance rules.  So  the  Department  last  year  pro- 
mulgated a  set  of  so-called  vertical  restraints 
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guidelines  that  in  very  subtle  ways  attempt  to 
effect  the  same  very  result  while  avoiding  the 
literal  dictates  of  Congress'  spending  restric- 
tion. In  response.  Congress  passed  the  Verti- 
cal Restraints  Guidelines  Resolution,  House 
Resolution  303,  during  the  first  session  of  the 
99th  Congress,  which  expressed  the  sense  of 
Cor>gress  that  the  guidelines  do  not  accurately 
state  Federal  antiturst  law  or  congressional 
intent,  shall  not  be  considered  by  the  courts 
as  binding  or  persuasive  and  should  be  re- 
called by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  restate  this  prin- 
ciple firmly  and  finally  in  the  antitrust  statutes 
so  as  to  convey  to  the  courts,  the  business 
community,  and  the  consumers  that  Congress' 
commitment  to  price  competition  In  a  free- 
moving  economy  Is  unequivocal. 


BRIG.  GEN.  BEUSARIO  FLORES. 
DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  t>ring  to  the  attention  of  you 
and  my  good  colleagues  In  the  House  of  the 
distinguished  servk:e  to  our  country  of  my 
long  time  friend.  Brig.  Gen.  Bellsario  D.J. 
Flores,  who  Is  to  be  retired  from  active  duty  in 
ceremonies  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  at 
San  Antonio  this  Friday,  August  1 ,  1 986. 

General  Flores  has  held  many  important 
posts  during  his  more  than  40  years  of  military 
service,  the  latest  of  which  has  been  as  the 
assistant  adjutant  general  for  air  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  executive  management  of  all 
Texas  Air  National  Guard  units  and  activities. 

Bom  in  Eagle  Pass,  TX,  on  July  22,  1926, 
Bel  Flores  graduated  from  San  Antonio  Tech- 
nical High  School  In  1944.  The  future  general 
joined  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  in  March 
1944  and  was  called  to  active  duty  at  Fort 
Hood,  TX,  In  January  1945,  where  he  com- 
pleted basic  training  and  served  with  the  tank 
destroyers.  He  also  graduated  from  the  basic 
and  advanced  wireless  communications 
course.  He  was  released  from  active  duty 
fi-om  the  U.S.  Army  in  August  1946,  after  at- 
taining the  rank  of  sergeant. 

At  San  Antonio  College  and  St.  Mary's  Uni- 
versity tie  distinguished  himself  academically 
by  receiving  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Kappa  PI 
Sigma  keys,  graduating  from  St.  Mary's  In 
1950  with  a  degree  In  marketing,  and  commis- 
sioned as  a  second  lieutenant,  having  served 
in  the  university's  ROTC  Program. 

While  a  member  of  the  Army  Reserve  unit 
at  Dodd  Field,  he  was  called  to  active  duty, 
serving  as  an  artillery  officer  whk:h  Included  9 
months  In  combat  in  Korea  for  which  he  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious 
achievement  as  a  fonward  observer  In  oper- 
ations against  the  enemy.  Bel  Flores  was  re- 
leased from  active  duty  in  March  1953,  as  a 
first  lieutenant,  arnj  continued  to  sen/e  in  an 
Inactive  status  as  a  supply  officer  at  Dodd 
Field  and  Fort  Sam  Houston  until  May  1955, 
at  whk:h  time  he  transferred  from  the  Army  to 
the  Air  Force  Reserve.  He  then  was  appointed 
as  a  supply  officer  with  the  149th  Combat 
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Support  Squadron,  Air  National  Guard,  Kelly 
AFB. 

He  began  the  civilian  side  of  his  career  In 
1 946  as  an  assistant  manager  of  a  major  de- 
partment store.  In  1956  he  joined  the  account- 
ing staff  of  the  city  of  San  Antonk},  and  in 
January  1959.  moved  to  the  city's  Junior  Ex- 
ecutive Program.  In  May  1959.  he  accepted 
the  civilian  position  of  accounting  supervisor 
at  the  Air  National  Guard  at  Kelly  AFB,  while 
serving  as  accounting  and  finance  offrcer  for 
the  149th.  Subsequently  he  served  in  the  civil- 
ian post  of  comptroller  for  the  149th.  as  well 
as  being  the  commander  of  the  squadron, 
until  April  1966.  He  had  then  risen  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel. 

When  he  was  appointed  on  Septemt>er  1. 
1971.  as  the  assistant  adjutant  general  for  air 
with  responsibility  for  the  executive  manage- 
ment of  all  Texas  Air  National  Guard  units  and 
activities,  his  current  full-time  position,  he  was 
promoted  as  a  full  colonel,  and  on  June  25, 
1974.  he  reached  the  rank  of  tjrigadier  gener- 
al. 

During  the  retirement  ceremonies  on  Friday. 
General  Flores  will  receive  the  Legk)n  of 
Merit.  In  addition  to  the  Bronze  Star  for  serv- 
ice In  Korea.  General  Flores  has  also  received 
the  following  medals  during  his  many-faceted 
career— Meritorious  Service.  Air  Force  Com- 
mendation, Good  Conduct.  American  Cam- 
paign. Worid  War  II  Victory,  National  Defense 
Service,  Korean  Service  with  two  Bronze 
Stars,  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal  with  two 
Hourglass  Devices,  United  Nations  and  U.N. 
Servrce,  Texas  Medal  of  Merit,  Texas  Federal 
Servk:e,  and  Texas  Faithful  Service  with  five 
Cactus  Leaf  Clusters.  The  general  has  also 
received  the  following  awards:  Air  Force  Out- 
standing Unit,  Air  Force  Organlzatksnal  Excel- 
lence, Air  Force  Longevity  Service  with  eight 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  Texas  Governor's  Citation, 
and  Adjutant  General's  Individual  Award. 

It  had  t>een  my  hope  to  join  Bel  and  his 
wonderful  wife.  Jo,  at  the  festivities  today  con- 
cluding his  long  and  outstanding  career,  but 
legislative  business  prevents  my  being  in  San 
Antonio  on  this  wonderful  occaskin. 

I  krww  my  colleagues  join  me  in  saluting 
this  distinguished  military  officer,  Brig.  Gen. 
Bellsario  D.  J.  Flores.  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered  to  our  great  country. 


REFORM  UABILITY  INSURANCE 
NOW 


HON.  YIN  WEBER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
has  come  into  a  problem  of  crisis  proportions, 
soaring  premiums  for  liability  Insurance.  Not 
only  does  this  effect  small  arid  large  business- 
es across  the  country.  It  effects  everyone. 
Towns  across  the  country  cannot  afford  Insur- 
ance in  order  to  stage  celebrations.  Many  high 
schools  are  having  to  terminate  their  athletic 
programs  because  they  can't  afford  the  insur- 
ance. In  one  case,  a  Little  League  baseball 
coach  was  sued  when  one  of  his  players  was 
hit  in  the  head  with  a  fly  ball.  The  plaintiff 
claimed  that  tfie  coach  should  have  been 
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aware  that  tfie  player  was  a  natural  infielder. 
Consumers  also  pay  the  price  for  the  Increase 
In  premiums.  When  a  manufacturer  Is  bur- 
dened with  higher  Insurance  premiums,  the 
manufacturer  passes  on  that  burden  to  the 
consumer.  Something  must  be  done  In  order 
to  restore  the  cost  of  Insurance  to  a  reasona- 
ble level. 

One  specific  group  cannot  be  blamed,  yet 
there  seem  to  be  some  obvious  problems  with 
the  system.  For  instance,  sympathetic  juries 
have  tieen  awarding  astronomical  sums  to  the 
plaintiffs  for  noneconomic  damages  such  as 
pain  and  suffering.  In  many  cases  the  plain- 
tiff's lawyer  receives  two-tfilrds  of  the  settle- 
ment for  his  sen/lce,  leaving  only  a  token 
award  for  the  plaintiff.  Often  times  the  person 
or  group  most  at  fault,  perhaps  80  percent  at 
fault,  does  not  have  the  resources  to  pay  for 
the  damages.  In  this  situation  the  person  or 
group  least  at  fault  may  end  up  paying  the 
entire  amount  If  that  person  or  group  has  the 
resources.  This  is  often  referred  to  as  "deep 
pocket."  For  example,  an  accident  victim  was 
awarded  $1.5  million  by  a  jury  that  found  two 
doctors  and  the  hospital  negligent  in  handling 
the  victim's  case.  One  of  the  doctors  was  un- 
insured. The  other  doctor  not  only  pakj  his 
share  of  the  settlement.  $600,000,  but  he  was 
forced  to  pay  the  uninsured  doctor's  share  as 
well,  $600,000. 

Congressman  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  has  In- 
troduced a  bill  to  the  House.  H.R.  4766.  the 
Product  Liability  Reform  Act  of  1986.  I  t>elieve 
that  the  direction  of  this  bill  Is  very  positive 
and  the  sooner  we  enact  H.R.  4766.  the 
sooner  we  can  restore  sanity  to  the  system.  I 
commend  my  colleague  for  the  courage  to 
push  for  this  Important  legislation. 

Representative  Fish  proposes  that  we 
return  to  a  fault-based  liability  system  In  which 
the  person  or  group  that  Is  liable  and  only  that 
person  or  group,  may  be  held  responsible  for 
paying  the  awarded  sum  of  money.  Except  for 
specific  cases  joint  and  several  liability  may 
not  be  applied  to  any  product  liability  action 
subject  to  this  act.  Non-economic  damages, 
such  as  pain  and  suffering,  are  to  be  limited 
under  this  piece  of  legislation.  If  the  award  ex- 
ceeds $100,000  then  the  person  or  group 
found  liable  is  allowed  to  make  payments  peri- 
odically based  on  when  the  damages  to  the 
plaintiff  are  found  likely  to  occur.  The  judg- 
ment may  t>e  reduced  If  the  plaintiff  receives 
or  Is  eligible  to  receive  any  benefit  related  to 
the  lawsuit.  Workers  compensation  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  benefit  as  is  any  payment  by  a 
governmental  agency.  Alternate  dispute  reso- 
lutions will  be  strongly  encouraged  in  order  to 
ease  some  of  the  load  on  the  courts.  The  final 
resolution  Is  to  limit  attorney's  contingency 
fees.  Also  under  the  act,  a  lawyer  may  not 
charge  In  excess  of  25  per  centum  of  the  first 
$100,000  of  the  settlement,  plus  20  per 
centum  of  the  next  $100,000,  plus  15  per 
centum  of  the  next  $100,000.  plus  10  per 
centum  of  any  award  In  excess  of  $300,000. 

I  believe  these  provisions  move  reform  in 
the  right  direction.  That  is  precisely  why  I  have 
chosen  to  cosponsor  this  bill.  One  of  my  main 
concerns  is  how  this  Insurance  crisis  Is  affect- 
ing rural  small  business.  Rural  small  business 
are  already  struggling  in  a  depressed  econo- 
my. I  urge  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
take  Immediate  and  positive  action  on  this 
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crisis.  We.  as  the  most  responsible  legislative 
body  In  the  worid.  cannot  let  the  Judk:lary 
Committee  put  this  bill  In  the  graveyard. 


THE  HANDS  THAT  FEED  US 


HON.  HOWARD  L.  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  released  a 
report  entitled  "The  Hands  That  Feed  Us:  Un- 
documented Farmworkers  In  Florida."  I  com- 
mend this  report  to  my  colleagues,  both  for 
the  extraordinary  caliber  of  the  research  un- 
dertaken by  the  ACLU.  and  for  the  organiza- 
tion's passionate  commitment  to  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  treatment  of  farmworkers  In  this 
country  is  a  key  civil  rights  Issue  we  must  ad- 
dress. 

Following  Is  the  letter  accompanying  the 
report  sent  to  all  members  by  the  chair  of  the 
ACLU  National  Advisory  Council  Eleanor 
Holmes  Norton  on  June  1 2,  prior  to  markup  In 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  of  H.R.  3810: 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION. 

Washington  Office,  June  12,  1986. 

Dear  Representative:  The  search  for  ef- 
fective immigration  reform  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  and  complex  issues 
facing  our  nation.  Political  consensus  on 
comprehensive  change  of  our  Immigration 
laws  has  been  elusive.  The  policy  choices 
have  been  difficult.  In  the  next  several 
weeks  you  may  be  asked  again  to  consider 
an  Immigration  bill  (II.R.  3810)  which  is 
now  l)efore  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  issues  in 
the  current  immigration  debate  involves  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  massive  agricultural 
"guestworker"  program.  The  Senate  immi- 
gration bill  (S.1200)  would  allow  up  to 
350,000  agricultural  guestworkers  to  be  ad- 
mitted annually,  and  the  House  is  l>eing 
rsked  to  adopt  a  similar  provision.  Agricul- 
tural interests  argue  that  there  is  an  over- 
whelming need  for  foreign  farm  lal>or.  Yet 
their  proposal  for  a  guestworker  program 
comes  at  a  time  when  unemployment  among 
domestic  farmworkers  is  particularly  acute. 

In  deciding  this  issue,  we  l)elieve  you 
would  want  to  know  about  a  particularly 
compelling  situation.  Recently,  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  In  cooperation 
with  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee examined  the  plight  of  alien  farmwork- 
ers and  concluded  that  "alien  farmworkers 
whether  undocumented  or  here  as  tempo- 
rary agricultural  guestworkers  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  ■H-2'  pro- 
gram, are  among  the  worst  fed.  least 
healthy  and  most  exploited  laborers  in 
America." 

The  Hands  That  Peed  Us.  which  we  have 
enclosed.  descrit>es  the  appalling  living  and 
working  conditions  of  alien  farmworkers  in 
the  Lake  Okeechol)ee  area  of  south-central 
Plorida.  The  conditions  discussed  &re  gener- 
ic to  many  areas  using  farmworkers 
throughout  the  nation.  The  report,  while 
focusing  on  the  unique  problems  of  alien 
farmworkers,  is  an  indictment  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  farmworker  protection.  As 
you  will  see  from  reading  the  report,  civil 
lil)erties  and  other  constitutional  guaran- 
tees are  virtually  meaningless  in  this  con- 
text: 
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Most  of  the  men.  women— and  children— 
who  work  the  fields  live  a  marginal  exist- 
ence. A  freeze  or  other  bad  weather,  illness 
or  Injury  can  mean  economic  disaster.  The 
less  fortunate  live  In  a  squalor  unimaginable 
to  most  Americans. 

There  is  considerable  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  the  Okeechol)ee  area. 
Unemployment  among  farmworkers  nation- 
wide is  approximately  14%.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  availability  of  U.S.  workers,  undocu- 
mented aliens  and  temporary  agricultural 
guestworkers  are  often  the  most  sought 
after  farmworkers.  They  are  susceptible  to 
exploitation  because  of  their  fear  of  depor- 
tation by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 

The  Hands  That  Peed  Us  is  particularly 
critical  of  the  operation  of  the  "H-2"  tem- 
porary worker  program  in  the  Plorida  sugar 
cane  industry.  The  study  found  that  "H-2" 
workers  displace  American  workers.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  south-central  Plori- 
da. where  there  are  large  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed farmworkers,  many  of  whom  have 
sought  jobs  in  the  sugar  cane  industry.  Pres- 
ently, some  9,000  foreign,  temporary  "H-2" 
workers  make  up  95  percent  of  Plorida's 
cane  cutters. 

The  "H-2"  program  deserves  careful  scru- 
tiny for  its  impact  on  the  rights  of  all  farm- 
workers, including  those  who  come  at  the 
behest  of  the  agricultural  industry.  Migrant 
farmworkers,  with  whom  guestworkers  and 
undocumented  aliens  compete,  are  a  power- 
less minority.  Only  2  percent  of  America's 
farmworkers  are  organized;  40  percent  are 
living  below  the  poverty  level. 

As  you  debate  the  need  for  Immigration 
reform,  I  urge  you  to  consider  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  a  massive  guestworker  pro- 
gram on  the  rights  and  wor'iing  conditions 
of  all  farmworkers.  I  commend  The  Hands 
That  Peed  Us  to  your  close  attention. 
Sincerely. 

E^leanor  Holmes  Norton, 
Chair,  Nntional  Advisory  Council 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NINA  WILLIAMS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  pay  tiibute  today  to  Nina  Wil- 
liams Of  Cleveland.  OH.  on  the  occasion  of 
her  75th  birthday.  This  fine  lady  has  distin- 
guished herself  as  a  spiritual  and  civic  leader 
both  In  my  own  congressional  district  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Missionary  Williams,  the  devoted  wife  of 
Deacon  Walter  Williams,  Is  a  distiict  mission- 
ary of  Cleveland  No.  3  District  of  the  northern 
Ohk)  diocese  of  the  Church  of  God  In  Christ 
and  has  served  under  all  the  bishops  In  tt>e 
history  of  the  Ohk}  North  JurisdKtion  Church 
of  God  in  Christ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Nina  Williams  has  been  recog- 
nized on  several  occasions  for  her  contoibu- 
tions  to  church  and  community.  In  May  1975, 
she  was  selected  as  the  Silver  Star  for  the 
Ohio  north  jurisdiction  at  the  silver  anniversary 
of  the  Intematksnal  Women's  Convention  In 
San  Francisco,  CA.  She  was  chosen  as 
Woman  of  the  Year  at  the  1976  International 
Women's  Conventk^n  of  the  Church  of  God  in 
Christ  in  Dallas,  TX. 
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Missionary  Williams  is  president  of  the  mis- 
sionary board  and  State  hospitality  committee: 
she  is  "Mrs.  Hospitality"!  She  has  been  recog- 
nized for  her  outstarxjing  accomplishments  as 
a  teacher  and  booster  in  the  Sunday  school 
department  and  also  as  an  outstanding  leader 
with  honors  from  former  Cleveland  Mayor 
Ralph  J.  PerV  and  U.S.  Senators  John  Glenn 
and  HOWARD  Metzenbaum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Missionary  Williams  has  also 
made  numerous  contritMJtions  to  the  communi- 
ty. She  has  served  as  a  wise  counselor  to 
many  young  women  and  has  helped  to  feed 
and  clothe  many  persons  in  need.  She  is  a 
talented  seamstress  who  has  designed  and 
made  many  articles  of  clothing.  She  is  a  dedi- 
cated, spiht-filled  woman  who  has  devoted 
herself  to  her  husbarxi,  her  children,  and  the 
church,  and  one  who  has  sacrificed  her  time, 
love,  talent  money,  and  energy  to  further  the 
cause  of  Christ  Her  standards  of  excellence 
has  influerKed  all  wtw  have  come  to  know 
her.  She  is  especially  loved,  respected  and  re- 
vered by  her  4  chiklren,  24  grandchildren  and 
27  great-grandchildren.  Because  of  her  desire 
and  determination  to  achieve  with  strength 
and  honor,  "her  children  arise  up  and  call  her 
blessed:  her  husband  also  praiseth  her.  Many 
have  virtuously,  but  she  excellest  them  all.  We 
give  her  the  fruit  of  her  hands  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  herl" 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tribute  to  her  invaluable 
service  to  tt>e  people  of  Cleveland,  Missionary 
Williams'  family,  friends  and  well-wishers  will 
be  honorir>g  her  formally  at  a  birthday  dinner 
in  Shaker  Heights.  I  join  tfiem  in  thanking  Nina 
Williams  for  all  that  she  has  meant  to  us  and 
in  wishir>g  her  the  best  in  years  ahead. 


COMMEMORATION  FOR  PUBUC 
AFFAIRS  PAMPHLETS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
honor  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  located  in 
New  York  City,  whk:h  this  year  is  celebrating 
its  50th  anniversary  of  publishir>g  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlets.  Since  Its  establishment  in  1936, 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  has  issued  concise, 
informative,  and  easily  intelligible  pamphlets 
on  a  variety  of  complex  social  issues. 

The  committee's  first  pamphlet  issued  in 
the  mkkjie  of  the  Great  Depression,  was  a 
summary  of  a  four-volume  Brookir>gs  Institu- 
tion study  of  the  causes  and  cures  of  the  De- 
pression. Since  then,  640  titles  and  over  80 
million  pamphlets  have  been  published, 
making  valuable  Information  about  many  con- 
cerns available  to  \!he  publk:. 

For  example,  in  October  1943,  when  Adolf 
Hitler  was  making  claims  of  racial  superiority 
and  using  those  claims  to  justify  his  brutal 
crimes  against  humanity,  Public  Affairs  Pam- 
phlets issued  "The  Races  of  Mankind,"  which 
gave  a  dear  presentation  of  the  sdentific 
basis  for  human  brotherhood  and  racial  equal- 
ity. Despite  being  attacked  in  a  1944  report  by 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  this 
pamphlet  has  had  a  distributkm  of  over  1  mil- 
lion copies,  and  has  tieen  turr>ed  into  a  film 
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and  a  filmstrip,  a  children's  book  and  a  "True 
Comics"  issue,  and  a  dramatization. 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  has  frequently 
been  ahead  of  the  times  In  bringing  matters  of 
great  concern  to  the  public.  In  ;955,  10  years 
before  the  first  Surgeon  General's  report  on 
the  hazards  of  cigarette  smoking,  the  Public 
Affairs  Pamphlet  "Cigarettes-Lung  Cancer" 
was  issued.  The  manuscript  was  loudly  op- 
posed by  the  tobacco  industry,  but  time  has 
shown  that  it  was  correct 

Today,  when  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome  has  become  the  Nation's  No.  1 
health  priority.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  has 
released  the  pamphlet  "AIDS:  Fears  and 
Facts,"  by  Michael  H.K.  Irwin,  the  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  United  Nations.  "AIDS:  Fears 
and  Facts,"  destroys  many  popular  miscon- 
ceptions about  this  tragic  disease,  and  also 
descrit>es  its  symptoms,  the  ways  in  which  the 
disease  may  be  transmitted,  and  means  of 
prevention  and  treatment. 

A  well-informed  public  is  crucial  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  democracy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
wishing  the  Public  Affairs  Committee  contin- 
ued successes  as  it  proceeds  from  this  impor- 
tant milestone  to  others. 
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THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  ENDORSES 
H.R.  4300 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has  favor- 
ably reported  H.R.  4300,  the  Family  and  Medi- 
cal Leave  Act  of  1986.  This  legislation.  Intro- 
duced by  Congresswoman  Schroeder,  Con- 
gresswoman  Oakar,  Congressman  Murphy, 
and  myself,  seeks  to  promote  the  stability  and 
well-t)eing  of  the  American  family  by  ensuring 
that  workers  will  have  tfie  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide necessary  care  and  support  in  the  event 
of  a  birth,  adoption  or  serious  illness  within 
their  family  without  unduly  jeopardizing  their  fi- 
nancial security. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  piovides  that 
empkjyers  of  more  than  1 5  employees  provide 
an  opportunity  for  their  employees  to  take  up 
to  18  weeks  of  unpaid  leave  over  a  2-year 
period  in  the  event  of  a  birth,  adoption,  or  se- 
rious health  conditkin  of  a  child  or  dependent 
parent  witfraut  jeopardizing  employment 
status.  Additionally,  the  bill  provides  that  em- 
ployees wtio  are  incapacitated  as  a  result  of  a 
serious  health  condition  may  take  unpaid 
medrcal  leave  of  up  to  26  weeks. 

H.R.  4300  has  already  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  arnj  it  is  our  Intention  to  seek 
consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the  full 
House.  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  will  file  its  report  accompanying  H.R. 
4300  in  ttie  near  future  and  I  strongly  com- 
mend this  report  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers. Additionally,  from  tinrw  to  time  I  intend  to 
place  articles  relevant  to  this  legislatkjn,  such 
as  the  following,  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 


Job  Security  por  Mothers 

The  American  workplace  has  l)ecome  hos- 
tile to  the  American  family  by  falling  to  ac- 
knowledge and  accommodate  the  needs  of 
its  largest-growing  segment— mothers.  This 
summer,  the  US  House  is  expected  to  con- 
sider legislation  that  would  bring  US  em- 
ployers up  to  the  standards  of  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  by  requiring  them  to 
extend  unpaid  leaves  to  new  parents. 

The  flood  of  women  into  the  work  force 
has  revealed  glaring  shortcomings  in  the 
structure  of  a  workplace  that  clings  to  the 
assumption  that  all  fathers  work  and  all 
mothers  stay  home  and  raise  children. 

Today,  most  mothers  work  outside  the 
home.  Moreover,  half  of  all  women  with 
children  under  the  age  of  1  work  outside  the 
home,  and  67  percent  of  women  with  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  3  are  in  the  work 
force. 

The  bill  would  require  employers  with 
more  than  15  employees  to  provide  an  18- 
week  unpaid  family  leave  to  t>e  taken  upon 
the  birth  or  adoption  of  a  child.  It  would 
also  require  employers  to  provide  a  26-week 
medical  leave  to  employees  with  serious 
health  conditions,  which  may  include  preg- 
nancy and  childbirth.  Health-insurance  cov- 
erage would  be  continued  during  the  leave. 

The  bill  extends  job  security  to  new  par- 
ents. Fewer  than  half  of  all  working  Ameri- 
can women  can  reclaim  their  jobs  when 
they  return  from  maternity  leave. 

More  than  100  countries  have  parental- 
leave  policies.  All  provide  job  security,  and 
many  replace  some  lost  income.  Canada  ex- 
tends leaves  of  16  to  37  weeks;  Austria,  16  to 
20  weeks;  Chile,  18  weelis— the  amount 
called  for  in  the  US  bill. 

In  the  past  decade,  two-thirds  of  those  en- 
tering the  work  force  have  l)een  women.  By 
1990.  half  of  the  work  force  will  be  women. 
The  parental-leave  policy  is  long  overdue. 

Critics  have  ridiculed  the  proposal  as  "the 
yuppie  bill,"  arguing  that  it  will  most  l)ene- 
fit  those  who  can  afford  to  lose  income  by 
staying  home  from  work.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
low-income  wage  earner— who  cannot  afford 
to  put  her  child  in  day  care  or  hire  outside 
help— who  is  most  in  need  of  the  job  securi- 
ty and  insurance  coverage  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides. 


THE  OLD  MILL 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  this  poem  from  M.  Rosser 
Lunsford  of  Douglasville,  GA.  This  poem,  enti- 
tled   "The    Old    Mill"    has    won    numerous 
awards,  including  a   1965  first  prize  award 
from  the  Explorer  Magazine,  and  the  1986 
Award  of  Merit  and  Golden  Poet  Award.  It  has 
also  t>een  published  in  10  States,  India,  Italy, 
Canada,  Virgin  Islands,  arvj  Southern  Rhode- 
sia. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  this  poem  with  my  colleagues. 
The  Old  Mill 
(By  M.  Rosser  Lunsford) 
Ivy  grows  on  the  old  mill  shack, 
the  shingles  are  warped  with  age, 
the  water  wheel  is  minus  a  spoke, 
the  mill  pond  crowded  with  sage. 
Cobwel>s  lace  the  cracks  of  time. 
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the  shutter  hangs  by  a  hinge, 
the  waterspout  leans  on  sunken  sills, 
the  dam  wears  a  mossy  fringe. 
Trees  all  but  hide  the  old  mill  shack, 
the  stream  bypasses  its  rot, 
the  years  have  made  it  obsolete, 
but  it  stands  a  l>eauty  spot. 


WORLD  HEALTH  PROGR.AMS 
ARE  HAVING  AN  IMPACT 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association  and  the  Worid 
Health  Organization  are  committed  to  achiev- 
ing the  International  goal  of  universal  child  im- 
munization by  1990—241  Congressmen  have 
supported  their  efforts  by  cosponspring  H.R. 
3894,  the  universal  child  immunization  bill. 

I  want  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
article  by  William  Foege,  president  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.  A  copy  of 
the  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Nation's  Health,  May-June  1986) 

WoRU)  Health  Development:  The 

Encouraging  Pacts 

(By  William  H.  Foege) 

He  was  well  educated,  articulate  and  capti- 
vating as  he  convinced  an  after-work  group 
that  we  should  not  provide  United  States  as- 
sistance to  developing  countries.  His  argu- 
ments ranged  from  the  long-term  popula- 
tion problems  to  the  inherent  interests  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  bottom  line  argu- 
ment was  that  we  now  have  enough  experi- 
ence to  know  it  doesn't  work.  Things  don't 
get  better  and  during  the  four  decades  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  gap  has  in- 
creased t>etween  developing  and  developed 
countries.  His  argument  was  that  more 
money  to  improve  health,  agriculture,  hous- 
ing, etc.  in  developing  countries  was  simply 
wasted  and  unavailable  for  other  activities. 

Such  beliefs  are  not  restricted  to  social 
gatherings.  They  permeate  government  cir- 
cles and  provide  excuses  for  those  who 
could  do  something  to  support  foreign  as- 
sistance. This  at  a  time  when  our  govern- 
ment is  considering  a  reduction  in  its  contri- 
bution to  the  World  Health  Organization 
(WHO).  The  facts  tell  a  far  different  and 
encouraging  story. 

Food  production  has  continued  to  improve 
with  marked  successes  in  India  and  China. 
Africa  faces  severe  food  problems  and  peri- 
odic food  shortages  will  always  plague  the 
world,  but  the  global  food  situation  is  l>etter 
in  the  1980s  than  in  the  1960s. 

It  is  easy  to  show  an  improvement  in  the 
development  of  health  capabilities.  There  is 
increasing  commitment  to  primary  health 
care  and  prevention.  Many  countries  have 
formal  plans  for  health  activities  over  the 
next  decade.  Specific  programs  are  gaining 
momentum  in  water  and  sanitation,  family 
planning,  diarrheal  disease  control  and  im- 
munization. But,  t)eyond  the  mere  existence 
of  these  programs,  it  is  now  possible  to  show 
improvements  in  process  objectives.  That  is, 
the  number  of  people  served  by  safe  water 
continues  to  improve,  contraceptive  use  is 
increasing,  more  children  are  lieing  given 
oral  rehydration  therapy  for  diarrhea  and 
over  half  of  the  children  in  developing  coun- 
tries are  getting  at  least  the  first  dose  of 
some  vaccine. 
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All  of  that  would  be,  if  not  meaningless  at 
least  questionable,  if  we  could  not  demon- 
strate changes  in  health  indices.  But  we  can. 
The  numl>er  of  countries  with  an  Infant 
Mortality  Rate  (IMR)  over  150  per  1,000  live 
births  has  decreased  from  59  in  1960  to  11  in 
1983.  The  median  IMR  for  130  countries 
was  137  in  1960,  but  had  fallen  to  70  for 
those  same  countries  by  1983.  Less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  for  changes  of  such 
magnitude  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Pro- 
grams are  working  and  life  quality  is  im- 
proving. 

So  is  longevity.  Life  expectancy  at  birth 
was  less  than  40  in  34  countries  in  1960. 
Only  two  countries  remained  on  that  list  in 
1983.  Median  life  expectancy  In  130  coun- 
tries went  from  47  in  1960  to  63  in  1983.  Im- 
provements in  some  countries  are  faster 
than  for  comparable  time  periods  in  our 
own  history. 

The  impact  on  birth  rates  is  now  being 
seen.  In  1960,  69  countries  had  crude  birth 
rates  over  45  per  1,000  population.  In  1983, 
only  39  countries  were  still  on  that  list,  and 
the  median  birth  rate  for  130  countries  had 
dropped  from  over  45  to  37  per  1,000  popula- 
tion. We  can  thank  the  family  planning  pio- 
neers for  helping  the  world  avoid  even 
bigger  problems. 

Assistance  to  developing  countries  has 
worked.  There  is  much  more  to  be  done,  but 
public  health  workers  of  the  world  can  pro- 
ceed with  new  enthusiam  based  on  the  past 
success.  You  can  with  confidence  encourge 
your  govenment  representative,  voluntary 
agencies,  church  groups,  and  UN  agencies  to 
do  more.  If  the  above  facts  don't  impress 
your  representatives,  let  them  know  it 
makes  financial  sense.  The  United  States 
saves  more  each  quarter  than  it  invested  in 
smallpox  eradication.  It  save  more  each 
year  because  of  that  one  program  than  we 
contribute  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tions. If  the  U.S.  reduces  its  contribution  to 
WHO.  it  would  be  unsound,  short-sighted, 
and  arrogant— but  more  than  that— it  would 
be  uncivilized. 
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from  Maryland,  Mrs.  Bentley,  for  taking  this 
time  and  I  join  her  in  extending  deepest  sym- 
pattiy  to  Mrs.  Garmatz  and  other  members  of 
the  family.  Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  EDDIE  GARMATZ 


speech  of 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29,  1986 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  with  sadness  as  we  pay  our  respects  to 
a  great  American  and  great  forn^ier  Member  of 
this  body.  Chairman  Eddie  Garmatz. 

As  the  youngest  Meml)er  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress, one  of  the  first  hands  of  welcome 
canr>e  from  Eddie  Garmatz.  In  the  subsequent 
years  I  came  to  know  and  love  this  great 
human  t>eing.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  I  sponsored  a 
bill  to  name  the  Federal  building  in  his  tie- 
loved  Baltimore  the  "Edward  A.  Garmatz  Fed- 
eral Building." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Eddie  Garmatz  was  a  great 
friend  and  a  great  (Congressman.  He  was  a 
true  pioneer  In  building  up  our  merchant 
marine  fleet.  Our  children  and  generations  yet 
unborn  will  reap  the  benefits  through  the  ef- 
forts of  our  friend,  Eddie  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  will  be  sorely  missed  and  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend,  the  Congresswoman 


REMEMBERING  A  COMMUNITY 
LEADER 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep 
sorrow  that  I  report  to  this  Congress  the-pass- 
ing  of  a  Ramsey  (Dounty  District  Judge, 
Joseph  P.  Summers,  a  lor>g  time  friend  and 
community  activist. 

Joe  Summers  passed  away  suddenly  Tues- 
day, July  15,  at  age  47.  He  is  survived  by  his 
spouse  Carol;  four  sons  and  a  daughter;  his 
mother  Marjorie  Summers;  and  his  brother 
Thomas,  all  in  Minnesota. 

Joe  Summer's  untimely  passing  has  tugged 
at  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  our  commu- 
nity t)ecause  as  a  man  he  has  given  so  much 
of  himself  as  a  parent,  volunteer,  counselor, 
political  activist,  commentator,  musician,  attor- 
ney, and  judge. 

Joe  Summers  met  the  challenge  in  an  ex- 
traordinary way.  Joe  Summers,  with  brilliant 
academic  competence  and  a  personal  touch, 
humanized  his  public  roles  serving  as  an  out- 
standing example  of  service  to  our  fellow  man 
and  earning  a  place  In  all  our  hearts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  community  will  miss  Judge 
Joe  Summers,  t)ut  he  will  be  remembered — 
remembered  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling. 

I've  inserted  in  the  Re(X}RO  the  following  SL 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  article  which 
reflects  our  feelings  on  Joe  Summers'  pass- 
ing. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Dispatch,  July 

19.  19861 

Friends  Say  Sad  (jtoodbye  to  Summers 

(By  Virginia  Rybin) 

The  St.  Paul  church  was  packed  with  a 
who's  who  of  the  Twin  Cities  legal  and  po- 
litical communities. 

But  Joe  Summers'  other  friends  showed 
up,  too,  people  whose  names  may  never 
appear  in  a  newspaper  except  in  small  print 
when  they  get  married  or  die. 

They  were  fellow  computer  buffs,  mem- 
bers of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  others 
whose  lives  were  touched  by  a  man  who  had 
a  lot  to  give  and  gave  it. 

Al>out  1,000  mourners  packed  Nativity 
Catholic  Church  on  Friday  to  pay  tribute  to 
Ramsey  County  District  Judge  Joseph  Sum- 
mers, a  man  friends  said  packed  In  at  least 
80  years  of  living  before  he  died  of  heart 
disease  Tuesday  at  47. 

During  a  graveside  service  at  Resurrection 
Cemetery,  Noel,  a  St.  Paul  man  who  was  in 
Summers'  AA  group  in  Highland  Park,  de- 
livered a  brief  eulogy  on  behalf  of  Summers' 
friends  in  AAj^^ 

Noel  noted  SSbuners's  many  roles— jurist, 
television  personality  on  KTCA-TV,  father, 
husband,  friend. 

"Joe  did  anything  for  anybody."  Noel  said. 
"Joe  would  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night"  to  help  a  struggling  fellow  AA 
meml>er,  he  said.  "He  picked  up  a  lawyer 
one  day  in  a  chicken  coop  where  he  was 
living." 
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During  the  sermon  at  the  funeral  Mass, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hunstiger,  pastor  of  Holy 
Spirit  Catholic  Church  in  St.  Paul,  said  he 
talked  with  Summers  in  the  hospital  after 
he  suffered  his  first  heart  attack  June  14. 
(Summers  was  a  member  of  Holy  Spirit,  but 
the  funeral  was  held  at  Nativity  because 
Holy  Spirit  is  undergoing  renovation.) 

"He  looked  at  me,  and  he  said,  'Tom,  if  I 
die,  I  did  everything  I  could  to  serve  my 
fellow  man.'  That,  my  friends,  is  Joe." 

Eight  other  priests  and  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Robert  Carlson  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  aided  Hunstiger  in 
celebrating  Mass. 

Hunstiger  closed  his  sermon  by  reading  a 
biblical  passage  he  said  had  been  one  of 
Summers'  favorites  since  the  two  were  stu- 
dents at  St.  Thomas  Academy. 

"I,  for  my  part,  am  already  being  poured 
out  like  a  libation.  The  time  of  my  dissolu- 
tion is  near.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  the  race,  I  have  kept  the 
faith.  Prom  now  on,  a  merited  crown  awaits 
me:  on  that  day  the  Lord,  just  judge  that  he 
is,  will  award  it  to  me  .  .  .  ." 

"Joe  viewed  pain  as  inevitable,  but  misery 
as  optional, "  Noel  said.  "He  would  have  us 
tackle  tomorrow  with  all  the  zest  we  can 
muster." 

Another  friend,  a  woman  named  Mary, 
became  part  of  the  church  service  when 
Summers'  brother,  Tom,  accidentally  discov- 
ered a  memorial  she  had  written  and  filed 
on  one  of  the  electronic  bulletin  boards  used 
by  those  who  thrive  on  communication  by 
computer. 

Neither  of  the  Summers  brothers,  both 
computer  buffs,  had  ever  met  Mary  in 
person,  Tom  said.  On  Wednesday,  Tom 
Summers  said  he  was  routinely  checking  the 
"boards"  and  found  several  tributes  to  Joe. 

He  picked  Mary's  to  read  at  the  funeral 
Mass.  In  the  poem,  she  referred  to  Joe  as  "a 
truly  roguish  leprechaun  with  a  heart  of 
solid  gold." 

Tom  Summers.  44.  said  his  brother  went 
camping  last  weekend  with  some  computer 
friends.  There  were  no  class  distinctions. 
Tom  said.  "They  made  him  sleep  in  the 
comer  with  the  other  snorers." 

After  the  services,  one  AA  friend.  John, 
recalled  the  Sunday  morning  motorcycle 
trips  taken  by  Summers  and  his  fellow  sober 
cyclists. 

They  would  go  to  places  like  the  Ideal 
Cafe  in  North  field.  "Joe  used  to  say  we 
should  find  places  where  the  waitresses  had 
grease  on  their  aprons."  John  said. 

"I  guess  what  impressed  me  the  most 
about  Joe  was  the  way  he  reached  out  to 
people  no  matter  where  they  came  from  or 
what  their  background  was,"  said  a  young 
woman  Summers  sponsored  in  AA. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  ED  GARMATZ 


SPEECH  or 

HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSn 

OP  ILUNOIS 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  29.  1986 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  add  my  comments  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Edward  A.  Gar- 
matz  on  this  sad  occasion  of  this  death. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  to  serve  14 
years  ir  the  House  ot  Representatives  with 
the  gentleman  from  Baltimore. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

My  first  impression  of  Eddie  was  that  he 
was  a  little  "laid  back"  and  I  was  not  sure 
how  well  we  would  get  along,  but  when  I 
really  got  to  know  him.  he  proved  to  t)e  a 
great  friend  and  a  lot  of  fun  to  be  around. 

I  was  always  impressed  with  how  well  he 
treated  everyone,  from  his  colleagues  to  the 
youngest  staffers.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  it  was 
not  unusual  for  him,  when  passing  through  the 
cloakroom,  to  shove  5  twcks  into  Donn  An- 
derson's hands  so  that  all  the  clerks  and 
pages  could  have  an  ice  cream  cone. 

Eddie  Garmatz  treated  his  constituents  well, 
too.  He  represented  them  with  total  commit- 
ment to  their  best  interests.  I  saw  him  grow 
into  a  national  leader  as  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
ctiant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  but  he 
never  let  that  broader  perspective  blind  him  to 
ttie  needs  of  his  people.  It  is  a  model  I  try  to 
keep  in  mind  in  my  own  work. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  Eddie's  family  and 
friends.  We  will  all  miss  him  dearly. 


July  SO,  1986 


MEXICO-A  NEIGHBOR  IN  CRISIS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  11th  in 
a  series  of  artKles  I  have  submitted  over  the 
course  of  the  past  several  weeks  to  illustrate 
the  current  crisis  in  Mexico. 

I  feel  it  is  critk:ally  important  to  remember 
that  Mexico  is  not  some  distant  trouble  spot, 
but  rattier,  our  friend  and  valued  neightxir  to 
the  south. 

Today's  article  observes  the  suffering  econ- 
omy of  Mexico.  Mexico  is  enduring  economic 
difficulties,  a  $100  million  debt,  plummeting  oil 
prices,  unemployment,  and  poverty.  The 
manner  in  which  these  problems  are  dealt 
with  will  ultimately  decide  the  future  of  Mexico, 
ar>d  will  have  an  effect  on  our  Nation  as  well. 
Our  influence  is  important  in  order  to  help 
Mexico  work  itself  out  of  the  current  ecorK>mic 
crisis.  However.  k>an  bailouts  alone  do  not 
seem  to  work  and  terxf  to  obscure  other  im- 
portant issues  As  this  article  suggests,  hope 
lies  in  economic  diversification,  debt  manage- 
ment and  the  elimination  of  corruption  In  order 
to  stimulate  investments. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Journal  of  Commerce,  June  24, 1986] 

UNDERDEVELOPMEirr  STALKS  MEXICO 

(By  Jodi  L.  Jacobson) 

Mexico  teeters  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
for  the  second  time  in  four  years.  With  a 
second  loan  t>ailout  at  hand,  few  policy- 
makers have  noted  what  current  trends 
imply  for  the  future  of  Mexico  and,  by  ex- 
tension, the  United  States. 

Mexico  and  its  people  are  sliding  back- 
ward into  underdevelopment,  and  construc- 
tive solutions  to  Mexico's  plight  are  scarcer 
than  snow  in  Acapulco.  With  an  external 
debt  of  about  $100  billion,  Mexico  is  second 
only  to  Brazil  as  the  Third  World's  leading 
debt  nation.  Because  the  economy  has  l>een 
built  largely  on  the  tenuous  foundations  of 
a  single  export  commodity— oil— Mexico's  fi- 
nancial fortunes  have  plummeted  along 
with  the  world  price-per-tMurel.  Like  other 
heavily  indebted  nations,  such  as  those  in 


Africa.  Mexico  has  been  reduced  to  surviv- 
ing from  one  loan  installment  to  another. 

But  what  are  the  trends  t>ehind  the  bal- 
ance sheets?  Mexicans  in  all  classes  have  ex- 
perienced a  significant  decline  in  living 
standards,  with  purchasing  power  lower 
than  at  any  time  since  the  1960s.  Food  im- 
ports are  up.  grain  production  per  person  is 
down,  and  prices  for  basic  staples  are  rising. 

The  combined  rate  of  vnemployment  and 
underemployment  hovers  close  to  40%.  In  a 
country  where  42%  of  the  population  is 
under  15  years  of  age.  jot>s  for  new  entrants 
to  the  work  force  are  virtually  nonexistent. 
Since  1981.  over  2  million  Mexican  youths 
needing  work  have  l>een  unable  to  find  it: 
many  have  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  under- 
ground economy. 

The  United  States  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  are  now  preparing  a  second 
loan  bailout  for  Mexico,  in  exchange  for  ad- 
ditional cuts  in  spending  and  imports  by  the 
Mexican  government.  These  measures,  tried 
before  and  proved  to  fall,  obscure  the  issues 
at  hand:  how  to  deal  with  widespread  pover- 
ty and  malnutrition,  losses  of  investment 
capital,  and  the  millions  of  immigrants  now 
fleeing  northward. 

Such  unresolved  problems  carry  serious 
national  security  implications  for  Iwth  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  now  and  in  the 
future.  Today,  the  greatest  exports  of 
Mexico,  the  world's  third  largest  oil  produc- 
er, are  people  and  money:  its  largest  market, 
the  United  States.  Illegal  immigration  will 
increase  50%  this  year.  At  least  $50  billion- 
half  the  value  of  Mexico's  external  debt- 
has  t>een  squired  out  of  the  country  and 
squirreled  away  in  tax-free  shelters  and  in- 
vestments since  1978.  Mexico  is  becoming  a 
nation  split  in  two— a  semi-developed  north, 
dependent  on  the  United  States,  and  an  un- 
derdeveloped south— ensuring  that  with 
every  relapse  of  the  Mexican  economy  the 
flow  of  immigrants  and  flood  of  currency 
will  start  anew. 

What  can  be  done  to  reverse  these  trends? 
The  answer  lies  in  new  approaches  to  debt 
management  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans 
and  their  creditors,  including  the  United 
States.  Mexico  badly  needs  to  diversify  its 
economy  so  it  can  develop  on  a  sustainable 
path.  By  converting  its  current  debt  into 
long-term,  moderate-interest  t>onds  held  by 
creditor  banks,  the  Mexicans  will  have  the 
capital  to  build  their  economy,  investing  in 
agriculture,  industry,  and  transportation. 

Encouraging  Mexican  nationals  to  repatri- 
ate the  dollars  they  have  sent  abroad  will 
pump  billions  into  savings  available  for  in- 
vestment. Both  the  United  States  and  Mexi- 
can governments  hold  responsibility  for  the 
drain  of  money  on  the  Mexican  economy. 
U.S.  banks  profit  handsomely  from  these  in- 
vestments, and  a  whole  industry  has  devel- 
oped around  converting  pesos  into  dollars  to 
be  cached  abroad.  Declines  in  the  value  of 
pesos  exacerbate  Mexican  fears  for  financial 
security. 

The  Mexican  government  will  have  to 
clean  house.  Widespread  corruption  in 
Mexico  has  earned  the  country  notoriety, 
shaking  the  confidence  of  those  who  might 
invest  there.  And  the  economy  is  so  envel- 
oped in  complex  regulations  and  law  that 
productive  investment,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  is  effectively  stifled. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  Department  has  t>een 
lobbying  hard  to  secure  funding  for  econom- 
ic development  over  military  aid.  In  1985, 
Mexico,  with  a  population  of  82  million,  re- 
ceived less  than  $10  million  in  foreign  aid 
from  the  United  States.  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala. Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Belize  and  Hon- 
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duras— with  a  combined  population  of  24 
mllion— recevied  $1.3  billion,  mostly  directed 
to  military  assistance. 

No  demonstrations  occurred  when  tortilla 
prices  doubled  in  Mexico  City  last  May. 
"Bread  riots,"  characteristic  of  other  na- 
tions in  recent  years,  were  notably  al>sent  in 
a  country  whose  citizens  have  quietly  en- 
dured a  roller-coaster  economy  for  several 
decades.  Using  Mexico  as  a  test  case  for  new 
solutions  to  the  debt  crisis  in  an  atmosphere 
of  relative  stability  may  provide  answers  to 
problems  in  other  nations.  Ignoring  the  real 
issues  may  prove  shortsighted  when  the 
price  of  tortillas  rises  again. 


THE  STRENGTH  AND  GLORY  OF 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Fourth  of 
July  festivities  in  New  York  City.  As  I  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  battleship  Kennedy  during 
those  moving  and  memorable  ceremonies,  I 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  celebration  of  the 
marvelous  tradition  of  freedom  which  is  this 
country's  heritage  and  legacy.  In  the  spirit  of 
our  commemoration  of  210  years  of  liberty,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  present  to  my  col- 
leagues the  sentiments  of  a  valued  and 
learned  friend,  Dr.  Hillel  Seidman. 

Dr.  Seidman,  a  native  of  Poland,  has  au- 
thored numerous  books  and  articles  on  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects.  I  recently  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  a  commentary  by  him  expressing  his 
initial  experience  with  what  he  calls  the  "soul 
of  America."  His  story  presents  an  excellent 
example  of  the  character  of  our  country  and 
the  liberties  which  we  often  take  for  granted. 

Although  the  Statue  of  Liberty  symbolizes 
the  spirit  of  America,  that  spirit  is  not  confined 
to  the  statue.  The  light  of  her  torch  burns  in 
the  heart  of  every  American,  as  Dr.  Seidman 
saw  even  before  he  set  eyes  on  the  Lady  of 
the  HartX)r. 

As  a  prisoner  in  the  Nazi  death  camps.  Dr. 
Seidman  witnessed  the  worst  of  human  be- 
havior and  character.  In  contrast,  on  his  pas- 
sage to  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  he 
witnessed  some  of  the  noblest  of  human  Ije- 
havior. 

Dr.  Seidman's  uplifting  message,  so  appro- 
priate for  our  celebration  of  litjerty,  serves  as 
a  shining  example  of  the  strength  and  glory  of 
the  soul  of  America. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  ac- 
count of  one  man's  first  experience  with 
America. 

Revelation  op  the  Sool  of  America  to 
Hillel  Seidman 

I  had  a  personal  revelation  of  the  Soul  of 
America.  This  happened  on  my  way  to  the 
United  States  even  betore  I  caught  sight  of 
these  blessed  shores.  This  is  what  happened: 

In  June  of  1946,  we,  a  group  of  10  men- 
remnants  of  German  death  camps— were  on 
the  steamship  George  Washington  on  our 
way  from  Le  Havre,  France,  to  our  new 
homeland,  the  U.S.  We  were  the  first  survi- 
vors seeking  refuge  in  America  after  World 
War  II. 
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The  Washington,  the  ship  which  brought 
President  Wilson  to  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence after  World  War  I.  had  been  converted 
to  an  army  transport  during  World  War  II. 
It  was  now  bringing  atraut  10.000  GIs  back 
to  be  demobilized.  We  were  the  only  civil- 
ians alMard.  At  this  time  there  was  no  civil- 
ian transportation. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  third  day  of  our 
voyage,  Maj.  Hertz  Livazer,  the  homeward- 
l>ound  Jewish  army  chaplain  came  to  our 
cabin  where  we  were  l>edded  in  bunks  and 
announced: 
"We  are  going  back  .  .  ." 
This  caused  no  little  consternation.  Some 
of  us,  being  stateless,  had  had  great  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  U.S.  visas. 

However,  any  apprehension  was  quickly 
put  to  rest  by  Livazer's  explanation.  A  sol- 
dier on  another  transport  on  its  way  to 
Europe,  where  a  new  contingent  was  to  re- 
place the  one  being  demobilized,  had 
become  serious  ill  with  appendicitis  and 
would  have  to  undergo  emergency  surgery. 

There  were  no  adequate  surgical  facilities 
on  the  other  ship.  After  urgent  and  careful 
deliberations  and  feverish  communications, 
it  was  decided  that  the  sick  soldier  would  be 
transferred  to  the  George  Washington, 
where  there  was  a  well-equipped  operating 
room. 

Thus,  troth  transports  speedily  reversed 
their  courses  to  rendezvous  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean.  After  several  hours  we  caught 
sight  of  the  other  boat,  coming  over  stormy 
waters. 

We  watched  with  wonder  and  horror  at 
difficult,  complicated  and  dangerous  trans- 
fer of  the  sick  soldier  as  the  tempestous  gale 
beat  furiously  on  lx>th  ships. 

After  many  maneuvers,  the  two  ships 
were  brought  alongside  etw;h  other.  Nets 
were  strung  across  the  water  bewteen  them. 
While  the  waves  lapped  at  the  nets,  the  pa- 
tient was  carried  on  a  stretcher— with  great 
care— to  the  George  Washington. 

While  the  doctors  went  to  work,  the  trans- 
ports resumed  their  former  courses. 

After  witnessing  this  extraordinary 
action,  we  returned  to  our  cabin.  We  pon- 
dered the  dramatic  incident.  We  reflected 
its  significance. 

Here  we  were,  just  coming  out  from  places 
where  millions  of  Jewish  men,  women  and 
children— among  the  members  of  our  fami- 
lies—had been  tortured  and  slaughtered  in  a 
mass  killing  unequaled  in  history.  Further- 
more, this  unspeakable  crime  had  l)een  per- 
petrated not  by  a  wild  tribe  in  an  uncontrol- 
lable rage  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  in 
cold  deliljeration  by  one  of  the  most  "ad- 
vanced" of  people  of  philosophers  and 
poets,"  The  iCuitiirtmeffer— standardbearers 
of  European  culture— the  Germans.  It  was 
well-planned  and  implemented  with  typical 
German  efficiency  and  organizational  skill. 
This  monstrous  crime  was  carried  out  by  a 
whole  nation  under  the  direction  of  its 
democratically  elected  government. 

Now,  as  we  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  a 
new  life  in  the  New  World— even  before  we 
entered  the  United  States— we  were  given  a 
glimpse  of  the  essence  of  America, 

We  had  come  from  countries  where 
human  life  was  without  value,  where  the 
Jew  had  been  degraded  and  himiiliated  even 
l)€fore  he  was  murdered,  where  the  satanic 
German  HerrenvoUc  of  cruel  killers  looked 
upon  the  Jew  as  one  looks  upon  insects. 
Even  their  expressions  reflected  such  an  at- 
titude—extermination, elimination.  liquida- 
tion. 

Now  we  were  shown  the  value  America 
placed  on  a  human  life.  We  saw  its  people  in 
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most  strenuous  efforts  to  protect  a  single 
human  t>eing. 

We  were  told  afterward  that  his  operation 
involved  expenses  close  to  $1  million— the 
loss  of  three  days  of  sailing  and  costly 
change  in  the  military  timetables,  lx>th  in 
Europe  and  the  U.S.  We  knew  that  20,000 
soldiers  and  officers  were  directly  involved 
in  the  change  of  plans.  And  we  were  keenly 
aware  that  all  this  was  because  of  the  effort 
to  save  one  life.  Furthermore,  this  was  not 
the  result  of  some  exceptional  decision.  It 
was  a  routine  matter.  How  could  one  act 
otherwise? 

This  was  the  welcome  to  the  first  rem- 
nants of  the  German  mass  killings  to  this 
country.  This  was  how  America  revealed  its 
soul  to  me. 

This  is  America. 


DEAN  AND  DON  KENNEMER, 
TEEN  4-H'ERS  FROM  ALICE. 
TX.  DONATE  5  TONS  OF  HAY 
TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA  FARM- 
ERS 


HON.  E  (KIKA)  de  la  Gaiza 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  tell  you  and  my  colleagues  about  two 
your>g  men  from  my  district  who  represent  the 
t>est  that  is  America. 

Dean  Kennemer,  age  16,  and  Don  Ken- 
nemer,  age  14,  the  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Kennenoer  of  Alice,  TX,  heard  about  ttie 
drought  conditions  affecting  farmers  in  Vhe 
Southeast  and  on  ttieir  own,  volunteered  to 
help  do  something  about  it.  These  two  young 
men  donated  hay.  whk:h  they  themselves  had 
grown,  to  go  to  farmers  in  South  Carolina  wtx) 
were  in  desperate  need.  I  did  not  want  this 
unselfish  act  to  go  unheralded,  and  in  a  time 
when  our  young  people  get  such  a  bad  repu- 
tation for  dmgs  and  other  misdeeds,  I  want 
you  to  know  just  what  these  young  men  are 
doirig  with  their  lives. 

Dean,  who  attends  Alice  High  School,  and 
Don.  who  attends  William  Adams  Junior  High 
School,  are  both  active  members  in  the  Jim 
Wells  County  Cattle  Qub,  part  of  the  4-H  pro- 
gram. Dean  is  raising  Santa  Gertrudts  show 
heifers  and  Don  is  raising  Chianlna  and  Lim- 
ousine crosstxed  commercial  steers.  These 
young  men  are  rrot  only  talking  about  staying 
in  the  cattle  business,  they  have  for  Vne  most 
part  taken  over  the  lead  roles  in  their  family 
commercial  cattle  operation  even  at  their 
young  ages. 

Dean  and  Don  Kennemer  have  as  a  sec- 
ondary 4-H  project  range  management  which 
includes  raising  ttieir  own  hay,  oats,  and 
wheat  for  feed  and  it  is  from  \hese  stocks 
raised  by  their  own  hands  that  tt>ey  donated 
the  5  tons  of  hay  which  went  to  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Recognizing  that  the  future  of  successful 
cattle  operations  must  include  ttie  use  of  artifi- 
cial insemination,  both  of  the  boys  have  been 
trained  in  and  have  become  extren>ely  profi- 
cient in  everyday  use  of  artificial  insemination 
of  their  project  cattle  and  the  family's  com- 
mercial herd.  The  boys  recently  gave  a  4-H 
project  denwnstratkxi  on  artificial  insemina- 
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tion,  which  included  an  actual  artificial  insemi- 
nation, at  Texas  A&M  University  and  were 
awarded  ninth  place  in  the  statewide  competi- 
tion. Also,  at  tt>e  Junior  National  Santa  Gertru- 
dis  Heifer  Show,  held  at  Kingsville,  TX,  Dean 
gave  a  speech  detailing  his  artificial  insemina- 
tion program  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
third  place  prize  on  a  national  basis. 

Mr.  SpeaKer,  these  young  men  are  not  only 
planning  aruJ  studying  for  their  future,  they  are 
the  living  emtxxjiment  of  what  we  mean  when 
we  talk  atXHJt  the  family  farm.  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  saluting  Dean  and  Don  Kennerr>er 
arxj  their  family  as  tttey  look  to  a  future  that 
we  hope  will  allow  them  to  continue  providir>g 
the  food  and  fiber  ttie  Nation  and  the  world  so 
badly  need. 


PROVIDING  QUALITY  HEALTH 
CARE  FOR  OUR  SENIORS 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12,  I 
chaired  a  joHjt  hearing  between  the  Select 
Committee  on  ^ Aging  and  the  Task  Force  on 
the  Rural  EkteWy  to  address  the  issue  of 
wfiether  we  ar^  meeting  the  tiealth  care 
needs  of  mkJ-Michigan's  rural  elderly.  We  had 
a  tremendous  turnout  at  the  hearing  in  Hough- 
ton Lake,  Ml,  and  Medrcare  beneficiaries  and 
health  care  provkjers  alike  provided  insightful 
comments  and  suggestions  on  how  we  may 
improve  the  quality  of  health  care  for  our  sen- 
kxs. 

I  wouki  like  to  give  all  Members  of  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  testimo- 
ny provided  by  Judy  Parrott,  a  registered 
nurse  with  the  Central  Mrchigan  District  Health 
Department.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
folkswing  Into  the  Record: 

Central  Michigan  District  Health 
Oepartment 
Statement  to:  Representative  Bill  Schuette. 
Regarding:  Field  Hearing  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  and  the  Task  Porce  on 
Rural  Elderly  held  May  12.  1986. 

We  at  Central  Michigan  District  Health 
Department  serve  6  Mid-Michigan  counties 
of  Arenac.  Clare,  Gladwin.  Isabella,  Osceola 
an  Roscommon  representing  the  largest 
geographical  Health  Department  in  Michi- 
gan. In  light  of  the  great  financial  strain 
placed  on  us  by  the  third  party  reimburse- 
ment sources,  we  continue  to  provide  for  our 
rural  elderly  in  a  professional  and  quality 
manner  in  Ixjth  Public  Health  and  Home 
Health  Nursing. 

Services  provided  through  Public  Health 
Nursing  to  all  rural  elderly,  include: 

1.  Home  visits  to  high  risk  elderly  (those 
with  chronic  illness  and  living  alone  or  with 
inadequate  support  systems  established). 

2.  Glaucoma  Screening. 

3.  Hypertension  Screening. 

4.  Communicable  Disease  Investigation/ 
Control. 

5.  Preventative  medicine  and  health  edu- 
cation. 

In  addition,  we  provide  comprehensive 
skilled  home  care  for  which  we  have  t>een 
certified  since  1967  for  Nursing.  Physical, 
Speech  and  Occupational  Therapies  and 
Home  Health  Aides.  For  our  entire  6-county 
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district,  we  are  committed  to  provide  the 
most  available,  highly  technical,  profession- 
al service  possible  to  all  citizens  regardless 
of  their  reimbursement  source  or  ability  to 
pay. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  very  important 
service  not  t>e  ignored  at  this  time.  Our  goal 
is  two-fold;  by  letter  coordination  of  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly,  we  can  avoid  duplication 
of  services  and  also  increase  awareness  and 
utilization  of  existing  services. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and 
time.  Please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  any- 
time. 


JOHN  MORRIS,  CASUALTY  OP 
THE  TRADE  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  BRYANT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 
Wednesday.  July  30.  1986 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak 
on  a  subject  which  is  familiar  to  all  of  us— 
trade.  While  we  all  have  concerns  about  the 
need  to  improve  our  exports,  few  of  us  recog- 
nize the  genuine  personal  problems  which  our 
lack  of  decisive,  courageous  actions  are 
having. 

I,  like  so  many  of  my  colleagues,  have  seen 
the  problems  created  by  unfair  imports  on 
businesses  and  industry  in  my  district.  We  all 
react  to  this  loss  of  jobs  and  decline  in  the 
economy.  However,  it  is  seldom  that  these  sit- 
uations strike  the  personal  chord  that  the 
recent  layoffs  at  Lone  Star  Steel  have  struck 
with  me. 

The  situation  at  Lone  Star  Steel  has  been 
going  on  for  4  years  with  ups  and  downs  in 
employment  created  by  unfair  trade  practices 
and  volatile  oil  prices.  The  most  recent  reduc- 
tion in  force  took  its  toll  on  a  friend  of  mine 
and  a  friend  of  many  of  my  colleagues,  John 
M.  Morris.  John,  who  was  vice  preskJent  for 
corporate  affairs  at  Lone  Star,  has  spent  his 
entire  working  life  at  Lone  Star.  His  tireless  ef- 
forts over  the  past  10  years  working  with 
Memt)ers  of  Congress  and  their  staffs  have 
left  a  positive  mark  on  all  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

After  beginning  as  a  sales  trainee  37  years 
ago,  John  worked  his  way  up  the  corporate 
ladder  to  become  vice  president  of  purchasing 
and  then  vk:e  president  of  corporate  affairs. 
As  the  head  Washington  representative  for 
Lor>e  Star,  John  has  set  an  example  few  can 
equal  but  many  should  follow.  Whether  it  was 
good  news  or  bad  news,  Johnny  would  always 
share  the  whole  story.  When  John  Morris  said 
it,  we  could  take  it  to  the  bank. 

John  was  never  flashy  or  demanding  in  his 
efforts,  but  he  was  always  dedicated  to  the 
company  and  insuring  that  the  company's 
point  of  view  was  understood.  To  many  of  us 
in  public  office,  John  Morris  was  Lone  Star 
Co. 

The  fact  that  such  a  valuable  asset  as  John 
Morris  has  to  lost  by  Lone  Star  really  brought 
home  to  me  once  again  and  very  personally 
the  true  seriousness  of  our  trade  problems. 
We  must  use  the  story  of  this  hard-working, 
dedk:ated  patriot,  as  well  as  those  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  American  workers,  as  a 
rallying  point  to  restructure  our  trade  laws  and 
insure  fair  trade  as  well  as  free  trade. 
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Like  John  Morris,  who  never  asked  for  spe- 
cial treatment.  Lone  Star  Steel  and  the  other 
similariy  affected  companies  of  our  Nation 
don't  want  special  treatment.  They  do  deserve 
fair  and  equal  treatment. 


ORTEGAS  PREACHING 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday  the 
Nicaraguan  Dictator  Daniel  Ortega  made  an 
appearance  in  a  pulpit  in  New  York,  ar>d  urged 
the  congregation  to  lift  their  voices  in  opposi- 
tion to  President  Reagan's  policies. 

The  scene  was  both  strange  and  ironic. 
Strange  because  Marxist-Leninists  like  Ortega 
don't  appear  in  church  very  often.  Ironic  t)e- 
cause  Ortega's  repression  of  the  church  in 
Nicaragua  has  been  steady  and  effective,  lim- 
ited only  by  the  religious  strengths  of  a  Chris- 
tian population. 

According  to  a  letter  published  by  the  Nica- 
raguan bishops  on  the  9th  of  this  month,  this 
is  what  has  been  going  on  in  Nicaragua  while 
Daniel  Ortega  goes  on  and  on  in  the  pulpit: 

"The  Holy  Father  and  the  country's  bishops 
are  constantly  disrespected  and  slandered 
through  the  government's  news  media." 

"Priests  who  remain  faithful  to  the  bishops 
are    constantly    visited    by    State    Security 

•  •     •  (f 

Two  nuns  and  26  priests  have  been  ex- 
pelled since  1 979. 

"Monseigneur  Bismark  Carballo,  director  of 
Radio  Catolica  and  vicar  of  the  church's  news 
media,  has  been  exiled." 

"It  is  virtually  impossible  to  get  resklence 
visas  for  priests,  clergymen  and  nuns  who 
wish  to  engage  in  pastoral  work  *  *  *." 

"The  nuns  of  the  order  of  Mother  Teresa  of 
Calcutta  have  been  denied  the  possibility  of 
establishing   two   communities   In    Nicaragua 

•  •     •   It 

Iglesia,  the  Managua  archdiocese  newspa- 
per, has  been  closed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bishops'  letter  has  much 
more  to  add.  Commandante  Ortega  has 
proven  how  little  he  thinks  of  churches.  It  is 
appalling  that  he  should  stand  up  in  one  and 
deliver  his  political  sermon. 


NORTHEAST  AG  CAUCUS  HELPS 
DROUGHT-STRICKEN  FARMERS 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
distressed  by  the  drought  whk:h  has  devastat- 
ed the  farms,  families,  and  communities  of  the 
Southeast.  That's  why  the  Northeast  Agricul- 
ture Caucus  is  helping  organize  relief  coopera- 
tion between  Northeastern  and  Southeastern 
fanners.  As  cochair  of  the  Northeast  Ag 
Caucus,  along  with  my  good  friend  from  Ver- 
mont, Mr.  Jeffords,  I'm  taking  this  opp>ortuni- 
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ty  to  invite  Northeastern  Members  to  join  the 
relief  effort. 

The  effects  of  the  drought  are  nearly 
beyond  belief.  Even  if  rainfall  returned  to 
normal  levels  tomorrow.  Southeast  farmers 
would  still  be  in  dire  straits.  Lakes  and  ponds 
are  dry,  pastures  are  burnt.  Neariy  80  percent 
of  the  regkjn's  hay  is  gone,  and  in  Maryland  a 
full  third  of  the  State's  cash  crop  receipts  will 
be  k}st.  Herds  in  North  Carolina  alone  con- 
sume more  than  7,500  tons  of  hay  per  day, 
and  many  farmers  will  need  feed  grain  to  sur- 
vive through  next  spring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  of  the  Northeast 
are  ready  to  help.  The  Northeast  Agriculture 
Caucus  has  compiled  information  for  19  East- 
ern and  Southern  States  indicating  the  names, 
addresses,  and  numbers  of  State  agencies 
and  transportation  companies  who  are  coordi- 
nating the  donation  and  receipt  of  hay, 
money,  and  other  contributions.  We  also  have 
a  fact  sheet  available  which  explains  step-by- 
step  how  may  colleagues  can  organize  relief 
efforts  in  their  districts.  To  be  sent  this  infor- 
mation, Members  should  simply  contact  my 
office  and  we  will  provkje  it  to  them  immedi- 
ately. 

Tons  of  hay  and  thousands  of  dollars  are 
already  on  their  way  south,  but  the  drought 
crisis  will  need  large-scale,  continuing  help.  A 
lot  of  prayer  for  rain  won't  hurt,  either.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Northeast  Ag  Caucus  encour- 
ages its  colleagues  in  the  Northeast  arKJ  New 
England  to  join  us  in  giving  a  hand. 


HOWARD  CADY-ONE  OF  AMERI- 
CA'S MOST  DISTINGUISHED 
EDITORS 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  23, 
1986,  Howard  Stevenson  Cady,  the  distin- 
guished retired  senior  editor  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  a  special  presentation  at  the  29th  bian- 
nual Japanese-American  Citizens  League  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  call  special  recogni- 
tkjn  to  Howard  Cady's  enormous  contributions 
to  Japanese-American  citizens  by  submitting 
to  you  ttie  text  of  the  citatran  presented  to  him 
at  the  Mike  M.  Masaoka  Distinguished  Public 
Servk:e  Award  Dinner. 

The  citatk>n  reads  as  folk>ws: 

As  an  editor.  Howard  Cady  was  an  invalu- 
able friend  and  advocate  of  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans seeking  to  tell  their  story  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  In  1969,  as  Senior  Editor  and 
Vice  President  of  William  Morrow  St  Co..  he 
persuaded  his  associates  that  the  book 
"Nisei,"  authored  by  Bill  Hosokawa,  needed 
to  t>e  published  as  a  matter  of  historical 
record. 

Thanks  to  his  efforts,  "Nisei"  proved  to  be 
an  economic  as  well  as  literary  success.  This 
enabled  JACL's  Japanese  American  Re- 
search Project  in  following  years  to  commis- 
sion a  series  of  studies  which  enriched  the 
knowledge  of  all  Americans  atx>ut  a  signifi- 
cant minority.  Thus,  Cady's  editorial  astute- 
ness and  courage  led  to  recognition  in  the 
publishing  industry  of  the  viability  of  books 
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about  Japanese  Americans,  and  resulted  In 
additional  volumes  at>out  their  often  tragic, 
but  dramatic  and  inspiring  experience. 

His  encouragement  also  motivated  many 
Japanese  Americans  to  write,  opening  vistas 
of  opportunity  for  their  talents.  Howard 
Cady's  compassion  and  understanding  as  an 
editor  exerted  a  warm  and  humane  influ- 
ence that  extended  far  t>eyond  the  simple 
printed  page. 

The  printed  program  at  this  dinner  also 
made  note  of  the  fact  that  Howard  Cady  "thus 
paved  the  way  *  *  *  for  Michi  Weglyn,  who 
authorized  "Days  of  Infamy,"  also  published 
by  William  Morrow  &  Co.,  and  other  Nikkei  au- 
thors who  added  to  the  storehouse  of  public 
knowledge  about  ttieir  people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Howard  Cady,  indeed,  has 
been  one  of  America's  most  distinguished  edi- 
tors. From  the  days  following  his  wartime 
servk:e  with  the  OSS.  through  his  numerous 
important  positions  in  the  publishing  industry- 
including  such  positions  as  editor-in-chief  at 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  and  at  Little,  Brown  Co., 
and  senior  editor  and  vice  president  at  William 
Morrow  &  Co.  Mr.  Cady  has  helped  co^Kntless 
fledgling  authors,  and  American  literature  is 
richer  for  his  efforts. 

I  krK>w  the  House  joins  me  in  congratulating 
Mr.  Cady  on  his  most  recent  honor. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
July  31,  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheditled 

AUGUST  1 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  2346  and  S.  2215.  bills  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
(FIFRA),  establishing  the  standards 
by  which  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  regulates  the  production 
and  application  of  pesticide  used  for 
agricultural  and  other  purposes. 

SR-332 
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Finance 

International  Trade  Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1817,  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  Most  Favored  Nation 
status  for  Romania  for  six  months, 
and  S.  1492,  to  permanently  withdraw 
Most  Favored  Nation  status  for  Roma- 
nia. 

SD-21S 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  July. 

SO-562 

AUGUST  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,   Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  485,  to  clarify 
the  treatment  of  submerged  lands  and 
ownership  by  the  Alaskan  Native  Cor- 
poration, S.  1330,  to  allow  expanded 
mineral  exploration  of  the  Admiralty 
Island  National  Monument  in  Alaska, 
S.  2065,  to  provide  Alaska  Natives  with 
certain  options  for  the  continued  own- 
ership of  lands  and  corporate  shares 
pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  and  S.  2370.  to  erect  a 
memorial   on   public  grounds   in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  honor  of  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1739,  to  legalize 
the  home  taping  of  copyrighted  music 
and  other  audio  material  in  exchange 
for  a  royalty  on  audio  recording  equip- 
ment. 

SD-226 
3:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Ethics 
Closed    business   meeting,    to   consider 
pending  committee  business. 

S-126.  Capitol 

AUGUST  5 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Sul)commlttee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  agricultur- 
al trade  issues. 

SR-332 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  J.  Josefiak,  of  Virginia,  to  l>e 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Election 
Commission,  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  American  Folk- 
life  Center  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
S.J.  Res.  268,  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Murray  Gell-Mann  as  a 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  S.J. 
Res.  269,  to  provide  for  the  reappoint- 
ment of  David  C.  Acheson  as  a  citizen 
regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  S.  1311, 
to  authorize  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  plan, 
design,  and  construct  facilities  for  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  at 
Washington  DuUes  International  Air- 
port. 

SR-30I 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Developent  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  prospects  for  ex- 
porting American  coal. 

SD-366 
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Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Antonin  Scalia,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Associate    Justice    of    the    Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

SD-106 
3:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  5052, 
appropriating    funds    for    fiscal    year 
1987    for   military   construction    pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  H.R.  5175,  appropriating  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government. 

SD-192 

AUGUST  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  in  open  and  closed 
sessions,  to  discuss  pending  business 
matters. 

Room  to  be  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2680,  to  restrict 
unfair  trade  practices  in  the  interna- 
tional trading  system  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1225,  to 

revise  certain  provisions  of  the  Atomic 

Energy  Act  of  1954  regarding  liability 

of  nuclear  accidents. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 

of  Antonin  Scalia.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 

Associate    Justice    of    the    Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States. 

SD-106 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2504,  to  provide 
for  the  exchange  of  certain  lands  be- 
tween the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  and 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and 
HJl.  3214,  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  to  the 
Crow  Creek  Bank  of  Umpqua  Indians 
held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

SR-485 

AUGUST  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1871.  relating  to 

imports  which  threaten  to  impair  the 

national  security  (incorporated  in  S. 

1860  as  Title  X). 

SD-215 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2647.  to  create 
the  Corporation  for  Small  Business  In- 
vestment. 

SR-428A 
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Special  on  Aging 
To    hold    hearings    to    review    retiree 
health  benefits. 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 

of  Antonin  Scalia.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 

Associate    Justice    of    the    Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States. 

SD-106 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  impact  of 
drug  education. 

SD-430 
2:30  p.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2539.  to  consoli- 
date and  improve  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating   to    absentee    registration    and 
voting  in  elections  for  Federal  office 
by  members  of  uniformed  services  and 
citizens    of    the    United    States    who 
reside  overseas. 

SR-301 

AUGUST  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2635.  to  protect 
the  integrity  and  quality  of  certain 
reaches  of  the  Henry's  Fork  of  the 
Snake  River.  Idaho. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2676.  to  provide 
for    the    settlement    of    water    rights 
claims  of  the  La  JoUa.  Rincon.  San 
Pasqual.  Puama.  and  Pala  Bands  of 
Mission  Indians  in  San  Diego  County. 
California. 

SD-562 

AUGUST  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To   resume   hearings   on   the   reported 
sightings   of   live   military   personnel 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

SR-325 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meetings,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  reau- 
thorization   provisions   of   the   Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

AUGUST  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.J.  Res.  17.  to  con- 
sent to  an  amendment  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
the  Hawaiian  Home  Commission  Act, 
1920. 

SD-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  Agresto,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbla,  to  be  Archivist  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-342 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  1804,  to  estab- 
lishing a  program  to  provide  develop- 
ment and  incentive  grants  to  States 
for  enacting  medical  malpractice  li- 
ability reforms. 

SD-430 
AUGUST  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  William  H.  Rehnquist.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Antonin  Scalia.  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 

SD-226 

SEPTEMBER  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings   to   review   graduate 
medical  education  in  ambulatory  set- 
tings. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

SEPTEMBER  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>-366 

SEPTEMBER  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
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SEPTEMBER  24 
10:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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SEPTEMBER  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
OCTOBER  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
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OCTOBER  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Dr.  Roger  D.  Willmore.  pastor.  First 
Baptist  Church,  Mayfield,  KY.  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Heavenly  Father,  quiet  our  souls 
before  Your  throne  of  grace  as  we 
take  up  the  responsibilities  of  this  day. 
Make  us  dependent  upon  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  His  enabling  power. 

Grant  to  the  officers  and  Members 
of  this  body  Your  guidance,  wisdom, 
and  strength.  Make  them  conscious  of 
Your  good  and  perfect  will.  Give  them 
courage  to  do  what  is  right,  and  may 
they  find  spiritual  resources  for  the 
strain  and  pressures  of  their  duties  in 
this  place. 

Lord  Jesus,  we  thank  You  for  Your 
bountiful  blessings  upon  our  great 
Nation.  We  pray  that  we  might  contin- 
ue to  conduct  ourselves  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  all  Your  benefits.  In  Jesus' 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  ^Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote   was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  263,  nays 
131,  not  voting  37.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  271] 
YEAS— 263 


Ackerman 

Bateraan 

Bosco 

Akaka 

Bates 

Boucher 

Alexander 

Bellenson 

Boxer 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Brooks 

Andrews 

Berman 

Broomfield 

Annunzio 

Bevill 

Brown  <CA) 

Anthony 

Blaggi 

Bruce 

Applegate 

Boggs 

Bryant 

Archer 

Boland 

Burton  (CA) 

Aspin 

Boner  (TN) 

Bustamante 

AUins 

Bonior(MI) 

Byron 

AuCoin 

Bonker 

Carper 

Barnard 

Borski 

Can- 

Chapman 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Delliims 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DioOuardi 

Donnelly 

DorganCND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gradison 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hillis 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes. 


Armey 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bil  Irakis 

BlUey 


Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CAl 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Liplnski 

Livingston 

Long 

Lujan 

Luken 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

NAYS-131 

Boehlert 
Boulter 
Brown  (CO) 
Burton  (IN) 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Coato 


Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheiicr 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Shumway 

Slljander 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torri<»lli 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 


Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 


Dannemeyer 

Daub 

E>eLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Dyson 

Emerson 

E^ansdA) 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Prenzel 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Gregg 

Ounderson 

Hansen 

Hawkins 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hller 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jones  (OK) 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 


Barnes 

Bedell 

Breaux 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappell 

Clay 

Collins 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Eckert  (NY) 

Ford(TN) 


Leach  <IA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

LIghtfoot 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McGrath 

McKeman 

Meyers 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MoUnari 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Nlelson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 


Rowland  (CT) 

Saxton 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SikorskI 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
St  Germain 
Stangeland 
Strang 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swindall 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Waxman 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wolf 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Zschau 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2690.  An  act  to  prohibit  certain  compa- 
nies who  have  filed  for  bankruptcy  from  dis- 
continuing medical  and  life  insurance  bene- 
fits to  retirees. 


PASTOR  ROGER  D.  WILLMORE 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  as  my  guest  Dr.  Roger 
Willmore,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Church  of  Mayfield,  KY,  who  is  guest 
chaplain  today  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Being  a  longtime  member  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Mayfield,  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  call  Dr.  Will- 
more  my  hometown  pastor  and  my 
good  friend. 

Dr.  Willmore,  a  34-year-old  native  of 
Arab,  AL,  began  his  postsecondary 
education  at  Samford  University  in 
Birmingham,  AL,  and  graduated  from 
Jacitsonville  State  University  in  Jack- 
sonville, AL,  with  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree.  He  further  pursued  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Luther  Rice  Semi- 
nary in  Jacksonville,  PL,  where  he  re- 
ceived master  of  divinity  and  doctor  of 
ministry  degrees. 

Since  1973,  Dr.  Willmore  has  served 
as  pastor  for  6  years  at  Cherry  Street 
Baptist  Church  in  Attalla.  AL,  6  years 
at  Locust  Fork,  AL,  and  he  has  served 
as  pastor  at  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Mayfield  since  March  1985. 

Dr.  Willmore  has  to  his  credit  a 
record  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
church  and  leadership  in  many  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Alabama  Baptist 
State  Convention,  the  Keswick  Chris- 
tian Life  Convention,  and  Stop  Child 
Abuse  Now  [SCAN].  He  has  also  per- 
formed missionary  service  in  Bogota, 
South  America,  and  in  Nigeria,  and  in 
1983  he  was  honored  as  one  of  the 
Outstanding  Young  Men  of  America. 

Dr.  Willmore  is  married  to  the 
former  Sandra  Carroll  of  Arab,  AL, 
and  they  will  be  celebrating  their  13th 
anniversary  this  Sunday,  August  3. 
They  are  the  parents  of  one  child,  Ste- 
phen Andrew  Willmore.  age  9. 

Again.  I  am  very  pleased  and  proud 
that  Dr.  Roger  Willmore  is  with  us. 
and  I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  join  me  in 
expressing  our  gratitude  for  his  serv- 
ing as  our  guest  chaplain  today. 


TAX  REFORM:  A  QUESTION  OF 
FAIRNESS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pending  tax  reform  legislation  is  being 
sold  to  the  American  people  on  two 
basic  premises.  First,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  simple.  As  the  conferees  do  their 
work,  that  concept  appears  to  be  less 
and  less  likely. 

Second,  it  is  advertised  as  fair.  In 
some  respects  this  may  have  merit. 
But  there  is  one  arrangement  built 
into  the  bill  which  is  little  less  than 
outrageous.  By  the  usual  fiscal  sleight 
of  hand,  our  tax  writers  are  prepared 
to  give  to  a  Japanese  auto  firm  tax 
benefits  which,  it  is  alleged,  may  reach 
as  much  as  $100  million. 

The  excuse  is  that  that  company  will 
build  a  factory  to  assemble  its  product 
in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  thereby  pro- 


tecting American  jobs.  Have  we 
reached  the  point  where  we  are  telling 
Americans  that  we  are  sending  their 
taxes  to  Japan  for  their  benefit? 

This  is  taking  place  against  a  back- 
ground of  increasing  the  tax  load  on 
American  businesses  trying  to  compete 
with  these  very  firms.  Investment  tax 
credit,  depreciation,  and  capital  forma- 
tion for  American  firms  are  being 
made  harder  or  being  eliminated— all 
this  to  benefit  a  foreign  producer? 

I,  for  one,  started  with  high  hopes 
for  a  better  deal  for  the  American  tax- 
payer and  the  American  family.  This 
kind  of  swindle  will  sour  me  and  the 
rest  of  us  taxpayers  on  this  tax 
reform.  Let's  stick  to  the  basics  and 
not  use  tax  reform  to  transfer  more  of 
our  assets  to  our  foreign  competitors. 
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TRADE  DEFICIT  TAKES 
ANOTHER  UPWARD  BOUND 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
trade  deficit,  which  is  closing  Ameri- 
can factories  and  throwing  Americans 
out  of  work,  took  another  upward 
bound  last  month.  It  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  act  on  the  House-passed 
trade  bill  which  has  been  languishing 
there  for  10  weelts.  This  trade  deficit 
now  soars  at  a  record  high  of  nearly 
$170  billion  this  year. 

Because  of  administrative  inaction, 
the  United  States,  which  was  the 
world's  largest  creditor  nation  just  4 
short  years  ago,  is  the  world's  largest 
debtor  nation  today.  Our  Nation's 
economy  is  staggering,  our  family 
farms  are  in  desperate  straits.  Only  re- 
cently the  world's  biggest  food  export- 
ers, we  now  are  importing  more  farm 
products  than  we  sell  abroad.  Even 
Paul  Volcker  finally  sees  the  problem. 
Government  statisticians  admit  that  2 
million  American  jobs  have  been  lost 
to  this  trade  deficit. 

Reminiscent  of  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  Mr.  Reagan  has  insisted  on 
doing  nothing,  but  his  promises  of 
"prosperity  just  around  the  comer" 
have  not  materialized. 

It  is  time  for  action.  The  House 
passed  a  positive,  constructive  trade 
bill  more  than  2  months  ago.  Fifty- 
nine  Republicans  joined  in  a  huge  bi- 
partisan affirmation.  The  public's  pa- 
tience is  wearing  thin. 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  take  up  H.R. 
4800.  it  will  do  the  Nation  a  grave  in- 
justice and  the  American  people  will 
expect  more  than  a  mere  apology  for 
its  inaction. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
against  the  rules  of  the  House  for 
someone  to  refer  to  legislative  action 
in  the  Senate  and  that  "the  House  bill 
languishing  in  the  Senate"  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  House  rules? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  regrets 
that  he  was  in  conversation  and  did 
not  hear  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  Chair  would  respond  to  the  in- 
quiry by  reminding  Members  that  a 
Member  may  refer  to  where  legislation 
is  in  the  Senate;  that  is  within  the 
rules.  Members  cannot  be  critical  of 
the  Senate  or  name  any  Senator  by 
name. 

The  gentleman  may  either  take  that 
as  a  warning  or  the  gentleman  can 
take  it  as  he  so  feels. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  my 
statement  to  say  that,  "This  impor- 
tant legislation  has  been  languishing 
without  action  in  the  honorable 
Senate  for  the  past  10  weeks." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  in 
the  gentleman's  amended  version,  the 
gentleman  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
House  rules,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Chair,  which  is  so  often  anxious  to 
remind  the  members  of  the  minority 
of  their  obligations  under  the  House 
rules— it  is  interesting  to  hear  the  ma- 
jority over  there  "ooing  and  aahing" 
until 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  making  a  speech 
and  not  making  an  inquiry. 


REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMENTS 
AND  TAX  SHELTERS  ARE  NOT 
THE  SAME 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1981, 
Congress  passed  a  tax  reform  bill  that 
abolished  all  abusive  tax  shelters.  Real 
estate,  however,  was  not  considered  an 
abusive  tax  shelter.  In  fact,  real  estate 
was  given  an  additional  tax  incentive 
by  shortening  the  declining  balance 
depreciation  life  to  15  years.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  stampede  by  developers  and 
syndicators  to  overbuild  apartment 
houses  and  office  buildings.  This  re- 
sulted in  glutting  the  real  estate 
market  in  nearly  every  major  city  in 
the  country.  As  a  result,  vacancies  in- 
creased at  an  unbelievable  rate  to 
where  revenues  couldn't  cover  operat- 
ing expenses,  let  along  debt  service. 

In  certain  areas,  such  as  the  oil-ori- 
ented   economy    in    Texas,    the    dis- 
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tressed  situation  has  resulted  in  un- 
precedented real  estate  foreclosures. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  ap- 
parently cannot  differentiate  between 
real  estate  investments  and  tax  shel- 
ters. They  consider  them  one  and  the 
same.  This  is  absolutely  not  the  case. 
Most  real  estate  investments  are  made 
primarily  for  economic  reasons.  In- 
vestments in  real  estate  tax  shelters 
were  structured  strictly  for  tax  shelter 
purposes  with  very  little  regard  to  the 
economics  involved.  They  looked  only 
for  a  large  tax  deduction  in  the  cur- 
rent year  and,  hopefully,  a  capital  gain 
advantage  somewhere  down  the  line. 
The  current  distressed  real  estate  in- 
dustry is  incurring  huge  cash  losses  as 
distinguished  from  paper  tax  shelter 
losses.  These  cash  losses  are  the  same 
as  would  be  incurred  in  any  nonreal 
estate  business  venture.  The  proposed 
regulations  do  not  distinguish  between 
the  two  investments.  None  of  the 
actual  and  substantial  cash  losses 
would  be  deductible.  If  enacted,  if  will 
bury  the  real  estate  industry.  Again.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  in  this  body  to  ex- 
amine the  measure  more  closely 
before  we  regret  its  consequences. 


A  PLEA  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
STAND  TALL  FOR  AMERICAN 
WORKERS.  AMERICAN  BUSI- 
NESSMEN, AND  AMERICAN 
FARMERS 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's foreign  trade  figures  were  an- 
other blow  to  America's  working  fami- 
lies. The  excess  of  foreign  imports  into 
America  over  U.S.  goods  going  abroad 
climbed  another  $14.2  billion  in  June. 
America  is  well  on  its  way  to  a  stagger- 
ing $170  billion  trade  deficit  for  1986— 
the  largest  in  our  history.  For  the 
second  month  in  a  row,  as  preposter- 
ous as  it  may  seem  in  the  richest  agri- 
cultural nation  on  Earth,  America  im- 
ported more  agricultural  goods  than  it 
exported. 

As  our  Nation  continues  to  pile  up 
international  debt  and  our  economy 
slows  down,  more  American  workers 
lose  their  jobs  and  more  American 
farmers  go  imder.  The  administra- 
tion's response  has  been,  up  until  now, 
to  do  nothing.  To  make  matters  worse, 
we  find  out  the  administration  has 
been  cutting  deals  with  countries  like 
South  Africa  to  allow  more  of  that 
country's  textile  exports  to  flood  our 
markets. 

This  House  has  passed  comprehen- 
sive, solid  trade  legislation.  Mr.  P»resi- 
dent.  join  the  House  and  stand  tall  for 
American  workers,  American  business- 
es, and  American  farmers.  It's  time. 


LET  US  CONTINUE  TO  WORK  TO 
SECURE  THE  RELEASE  OF  THE 
REMAINING  MIDDLE  EAST 
HOSTAGES 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  re- 
joice at  the  release  of  Rev.  Lawrence 
Jenco  from  the  hands  of  his  kidnapers 
in  Lebanon.  That  joy,  however,  is  tem- 
pered with  the  knowledge  that  at  least 
four  other  Americans  remain  captive 
or  unaccounted  for  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  have  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
expressing  my  dismay  about  the  plight 
of  the  remaining  hostages,  and  I  told 
them  that  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world  can  and  should  effect  the  re- 
lease of  our  fellow  citizens. 

It  is  my  belief.  I  also  told  them,  that 
there  is  a  national  determination  to 
bring  these  captive  Americans  home. 
In  the  past,  I  have  given  a  series  of 
speeches  from  this  floor  of  the  House 
to  draw  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
hostages.  Today,  I  am  resuming  those 
speeches  in  the  hopes  of  keeping  the 
concern  of  this  problem  alive. 

Our  colleague,  the  late  George 
O'Brien  of  Illinois,  was  keenly  inter- 
ested in  making  sure  that  all  the  hos- 
tages were  returned  safely  to  Ameri- 
can soil.  George  would  want  us  to  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  securing  the  re- 
lease of  the  remaining  hostages,  and  I 
hope  all  of  the  Members  will  join  me 
in  this  effort. 
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TRADE  DEFICIT  CONTINUES, 
SETS  NEW  RECORD 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration's  trade  policy  encour- 
aging foreign  imports  continues  to 
close  down  U.S.  factories,  cost  Ameri- 
can jobs,  and  depress  American  farm 
prices.  Yesterday,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment announced  that  the  trade 
deficit  for  June  was  $170  billion,  head- 
ing for  another  record,  by  this  admin- 
istration. 

Dependence  on  foreign  goods  is  caus- 
ing the  economy  to  stall  out,  costing 
thousands  of  jobs  in  Arkansas,  and 
contributing  to  our  continued  rising 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 
week  after  next  on  the  textile  bill 
which,  if  enacted,  would  save  jobs  in 
Arkansas. 


ORGAN  DONOR  SOUGHT  FOR 
COLORADO  CHILD 

(Mr.  STRANG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  have  appealed  for  help  from 
their  colleagues  when  a  constituent 
needs  help,  especially  in  cases  involv- 
ing medical  donors. 

Today  I  make  that  same  urgent  plea 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that 
someone  may  be  able  to  help  14- 
month-old  Jessica  Davignon  of  Eckert, 
CO. 

I  met  little  Jessica  and  her  mother 
recently  in  Colorado.  Jessica  desper- 
ately needs  a  new  liver.  Her  survival 
without  it  will  be  measured  in  weeks. 
While  Jessica  has  been  on  the  priority 
list  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  for 
some  time,  her  small  size  has  made  it 
particularly  difficult  to  find  a  suitable 
donor.  Jessica  weighs  17  pounds.  7 
ounces. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  remem- 
ber that  spreading  the  word  can  help 
Jessica  if  they  know  or  hear  of  a  possi- 
ble donor. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  parents 
cannot  direct  that  their  child's  liver  be 
donated  to  a  particular  child.  Never- 
theless, the  knowledge  of  a  specific 
case  like  Jessica's  may  spur  .someone 
to  make  their  child's  organs  avail- 
able—a decision  that  would  otherwise 
be  too  painful  to  make. 

A  chartered  plane  stands  by  to  fly 
Jessica  to  Pittsburgh.  If  anyone  hears 
of  a  possible  donor,  they  should  con- 
tact my  office. 


TRADE  DEFICIT  HIGHER.  MORE 
RED  INK 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  my 
colleagues,  I  rise  today  to  express 
alarm  at  the  continued  flow  of  red  ink 
in  our  trade  deficit.  The  disturbing 
thing  is  not  only  the  $170  billion  defi- 
cit but  the  fact  that  agriculture,  once 
the  mainstay  of  our  exports,  now  have 
seen  for  the  second  month  in  a  row 
more  imports  than  exports.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Reagan  administration 
continues  to  pursue  its  do-little  policy, 
failing  to  use  the  tools  already  avail- 
able to  it  to  insist  on  fair  trade.  Also  in 
the  meantime  a  good  trade  bill  which 
we  have  passed  in  the  House  lan- 
guishes in  the  other  body. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "You  ain't 
seen  nothin'  yet."  Mr.  President,  if  the 
responsible  trade  bill  the  House  has 
passed  fails  to  become  law  this  year, 
watch  out  for  next  year.  Protectionist 
sentiment  will  continue  to  grow  and 
grow,  and,  Mr.  President,  you  will  see 
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next  year  new  meaning  to  that  phrase, 
"You  ain't  seen  nothin'  yet." 


TAX  REFORM  AND  THE  BLACK 
HOLE  THEORY 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  conferees  enter  the  twilight  zone 
of  this  so-called  tax  reform,  it  is  per- 
haps wise  if  the  rest  of  us  examine  the 
black  hole  theory. 

You  know  the  theory— the  one 
which  supposes  the  black  hole  is  the 
center  of  the  universe  and  is  every- 
thing to  everybody  and  exists  by  con- 
suming everything  that  is  attracted  to 
its  magnetic  zone.  The  tragic  ending  is 
that  the  more  it  consumes  the  greater 
its  attraction.  The  black  hole  con- 
sumes everything  until  nothing  is  left 
to  consume  and  nothing  is  left  of  any- 
thing, period. 

Someone  looked  in  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  tax  reform  and  the 
magnetic  force  was  almost  more  than 
he  could  resist.  It  was  a  shaking  expe- 
rience to  view  the  black  hole  tax 
theory.  Here  everything  is  taxed,  in- 
cluding IRA's,  credit  unions,  capital 
gains,  investment  credit,  income  aver- 
aging, until  nothing  is  left  to  be  taxed 
and  nothing  is  left  of  the  economy. 
And  nothing  is  left  to  taxpayers. 

The  taxpayers  need  to  ask  their 
Congressman  if  he  has  been  drawn 
into  the  magnetic  field  of  the  black 
hole  and  warn  him  to  turn  back  before 
jobs  are  lost,  before  businesses  fail, 
before  all  of  us  and  our  economy  col- 
lapse inward. 


may  destroy  them.  Their  action  will 
save  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  head  of 
livestock,  and  the  livelihood  of  many 
farmers. 

We  are  all  in  debt  to  those  who  have 
responded  so  selflessly.  It  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  notion  that  together, 
we  can,  in  fact,  make  a  difference. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MIDWEST  FARM- 
ERS FOR  THEIR  RESPONSE  TO 
DROUGHT-STRICKEN  AREAS 

(Mr.  WOLPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  constituents  of 
mine  who  have  joined  hundreds  of 
farmers  throughout  the  Midwest  in  as- 
sisting fellow  farmers  in  the  Southeast 
who  have  been  devastated  by  drought. 

In  particular,  Robert  Burnworth, 
Jr..  of  Fulton,  MI,  is  leading  the  effort 
in  southwestern  Michigan  to  collect 
and  deliver  thousands  of  bales  of  hay 
to  South  Carolina  farmers.  It  is  this 
spirit  of  cooperation  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded,  but  that  is  all 
too  often  forgotten  in  today's  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  effort  or  the  part  of  midwestern 
farmers  to  reach  out  is  not  organized 
by  any  Federal  agency  or  local  organi- 
zation. Instead  it  is  the  response  of 
those  who  see  others  suffering  and 
who  cannot  sit  idly  by  while  others  are 
helpless    to    change    conditions    that 


GRESHAM'S  LAW,  B.C. 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  quotation  is  from  the 
comedy  "The  Frogs"  written  by  Aris- 
tophanes in  405  B.C.,  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  Atheni- 
an democracy. 

I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  about  the  way 
This  city  treats  her  soundest  men  today: 
By  a  coincidence  more  sad  than  funny. 
It's  very  like  the  way  we  treat  our  money. 
The  noble  silver  drachma,  that  of  old 
We  were  so  proud  of,  and  the  recent  gold. 
Coins  that  rang   true,   clean-stamped  and 

worth  their  weight 
Throughout  the  world,  have  ceased  to  circu- 
late. 
Instead,  the  purses  of  Athenian  shoppers 
Are  full  of  shoddy  silver-plated  coppers. 
Just  so,  when  men  are  needed  by  the  nation. 
The  best  have  been  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion .  .  . 
My  foolish  friends,  change  now.  it's  not  too 

late! 
Try  the  good  ones  again:  if  they  succeed. 
You  will  have  proved  that  you  have  sense 

indeed. 
And  if  things  don't  go  well,  if  these  good 

men 
All  fail,  and  Athens  comes  to  grief,  why. 

then. 
Discerning  folks  will  murmur  (let  us  hope): 
"She's  hanged  herself— but  what  a  splendid 

rope!" 
(—Translated  by  David  Barrett) 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  TEX- 
TILE INDUSTRY— A  WOMAN'S 
ISSUE 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  sind  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  we  will  vote  on  the  veto  override 
on  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Eln- 
forcement  Act. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  issue  that 
I  feel  has  not  received  adequate  atten- 
tion. The  textile  issue  is  a  woman's 
issue.  Of  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  textile  and  ap- 
parel workers,  the  majority  are 
women.  These  women  work  because 
they  need  to  work.  Many  of  them  are 
single  mothers  who  work  to  feed  and 
clothe  their  children.  There  are  others 
who  work  to  supplement  the  family 
income.  As  we  all  know,  it  is  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  even  middle-class 
families  to  get  by  on  only  one  pay- 
check. 


As  more  textile  and  apparel  manu- 
facturing plants  close,  more  and  more 
women  are  left  without  work.  For 
some,  the  only  skills  they  have  are 
those  learned  in  the  textile  or  apparel 
industry.  We  must  guard  against  fur- 
ther erosion  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  vital  industries.  We  must  over- 
ride the  veto. 


PROCEDURAL  REFORMS  NECES- 
SARY TO  CURE  THE  LIABILITY 
CRISIS 

(Mr.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  re- 
ported this  week  that  the  American 
Bar  Association's  conmiission  on  pro- 
fessionalism has  issued  a  report  in- 
tended to  rekindle  professionalism  in 
the  legal  profession.  Among  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  commission  was 
a  recommendation  that  judges  at  the 
State  and  Federal  level  impose  sanc- 
tions on  lawyers  who  file  frivolous 
suits  or  are  party  to  delaying  tactics. 

This  report  and  recommendation  is 
further  evidence  that  procedural  re- 
forms within  the  tort  system  must  be 
part  and  parcel  of  any  liability  insur- 
ance crisis  solution.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  I  included  the  following 
reforms  within  H.R.  4460,  the  Tort  Li- 
ability Reform  Act  of  1986: 

First,  a  preliminary  evaluation  ses- 
sion is  required  within  30  to  60  days  of 
filing  of  a  tort  action.  The  session 
would  be  administered  by  a  special 
master  appointed  by  the  court  and 
would  be  intended  to  sort  out  frivolous 
suits  and  motions. 

Second,  if  the  parties  to  a  tort  action 
have  not  completed  discovery  within  1 
year,  a  similar  evaluation  session 
would  occur  to  formulate  a  plan  for 
moving  the  case  to  trial.  In  jurisdic- 
tions with  binding  arbitration  pro- 
grams, this  alternative  dispute  resolu- 
tion method  would  be  used.  In  other 
jurisdictions  a  plan  for  discovery 
would  be  formulated  and  adminis- 
tered. 

Third,  at  both  the  above  evaluation 
sessions,  judges  in  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral court  could  assess  monetary  sanc- 
tions against  attorneys  bringing  frivo- 
lous suits,  making  bad  faith  motions, 
or  intentionally  delaying  the  process. 

Given  the  importance  of  these  re- 
forms and  the  similar  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  ABA  commission  on 
professionalism,  I  would  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  close  look  at 
H.R.  4460  and  a  different  approach  to 
the  liability  insurance  question. 


MORE  BAD  NEWS  FOR  THE 
ECONOMY 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's announcement  by  the  Commerce 
Department  that  the  trade  deficit 
could  reach  $170  billion  is  more  bad 
news  for  our  economy. 

Last  month,  the  U.S.  imported  $14.2 
billion  more  than  it  sold  overseas. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  is  worried  that  the  trade  defi- 
cit could  precipitate  a  recession  within 
a  year. 

It  could  mean  more  lost  jobs  and  de- 
clining competitiveness.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  trend,  like  our  budget  deficits  and 
external  debt,  is  simply  not  sustain- 
able. 

What  is  surprising  is  that  even  in  ag- 
riculture where  the  United  States  has 
been  a  strong  exporter  in  the  past,  we 
are  now  importing  more  than  we  are 
exporting. 

Whether  it  is  the  sagging  economies 
of  other  nations,  exchange  rates. 
Third  World  debt  problems,  or  unfair 
trade  practices,  something  is  seriously 
wrong  with  our  trading  position. 

That  is  why  the  House  took  action 
on  a  comprehensive  trade  bill  several 
months  ago. 

But  the  President  apparently  op- 
posed everything  in  the  bill  and  asks 
us  instead  to  support  his  policies: 

Obviously  those  policies  are  not 
working,  as  evidenced  by  the  statistics 
from  his  own  Department. 

We  need  speedy  action  on  trade  leg- 
islation to  bring  down  our  trade  defi- 
cit, restore  our  competitiveness  and 
improve  this  Nation's  economy. 


LEGISLATION   TO   TIGHTEN   AND 

IMPROVE         FEDERAL         LAWS 

AGAINST  MONEY  LAUNDERING 

(Mr.    WORTLEY    asked    and    was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  my  colleagues  and  I  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  approved  legislation  to 
tighten  and  improve  Federal  laws 
against  money  laundering.  This  legis- 
lation is  the  combination  of  several 
bills  which  I  and  my  colleagues  had 
previously  introduced,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  new 
legislation,  H.R.  5176. 

When  I  speak  of  money  laundering. 
I  am  also  speaking  of  its  close  compan- 
ion drug  abuse.  The  lifeblood  of  orga- 
nized drug  crime  is  the  profits  it  reaps. 
This  legislation  strengthens  our  attack 
on  the  jugular  of  organized  drug 
crime. 

Our  committee  has  heard  hours  of 
testimony  revealing  the  great  lengths 
to  which  drug  traffickers  will  go  to 
conceal  the  source  of  their  profits. 
Law  enforcement  officials,  on  the 
other  hand,  make  every  attempt  to  un- 
cover a  money  trail  that  cormects  the 
criminals  with  the  drug  crime.  It  is 


readily  apparent  that  new  Federal  leg- 
islation is  needed  to  combat  money 
laundering  because  of  its  intimate  re- 
lation to  the  illegal  narcotics  economy. 

Our  current  drug  laws  are  primarily 
effective  against  persons  who  actually 
handle  illegal  drugs.  But  the  drug 
czars  and  the  kingpins  of  drug  distri- 
bution avoid  these  laws  by  hiring 
others  to  do  the  dirty  work.  However, 
there  is  one  surefire  way  to  identify 
the  drug  czars:  They  have  large 
amounts  of  money  available  to  them 
and  they  spend  it.  After  all.  the  point 
of  crime  is  to  live  a  life  of  ease  at  the 
misery  and  expense  of  others.  These 
drug  czars  launder  their  money  by 
making  it  appear  that  it  comes  from  a 
legitimate  business  or  investment. 
That  is  why  tough  money  laundering 
laws  are  essential  to  prevent  powerful 
criminal  leaders  from  concealing  the 
source  of  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  far- 
reaching  and  painful  costs  of  drugs, 
and  money  laundering  to  individuals 
and  society.  There  is  a  need  for  solu- 
tions, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
legislation  our  committee  has  passed 
will  prove  to  be  a  vital  component  in 
the  overall  antidrug  campaign. 


again.     Millions    of    Americans    are 
counting  on  us. 


THE  TEXTILE  BILL 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  rcinstrks  ) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  economy  continues  to  set 
records. 

The  latest  news  is  that  we  spent 
$14.2  billion  more  for  foreign  goods  in 
June  than  our  overseas  customers  paid 
for  American  products.  This  matched 
our  dismal  performance  in  May.  And 
worse  yet.  we  appear  to  be  heading  for 
an  aimual  trade  deficit  that  dwarfs 
the  disastrous  record  we  set  just  last 
year. 

These  records  are  not  mere  numbers 
or  statistics.  They  mean  the  loss  of 
American  jobs— jobs  in  our  traditional 
manufacturing  sector,  jobs  in  our  new 
high  technology  industries,  jobs  in  the 
textile  industry,  and  jobs  in  agricul- 
ture, which  has  already  been  devastat- 
ed by  drought  and  low  prices.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Commerce  Department,  the 
trade  deficit  has  cost  2  million  Ameri- 
can jobs  since  1981.  Do  millions  more 
have  to  follow  before  we  take  action? 

Textile  workers  are  not  alone  in 
facing  challenges  from  unfair  foreign 
competition,  and  we  need  to  address 
the  plight  of  other  Industries  as  well. 
But  the  problems  in  textiles  are 
among  the  most  widespread  and  acute 
in  the  American  economy.  We  needed 
the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  when  we  passed  it  last 
year,  and  we  need  it  even  more  now.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto  and  pass  this  bill 


KEEP  THE  PRO-LIFE  LANGUAGE 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlts.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  later  in  this  year  there  will 
be  the  two  Senate  conferences  where 
they  will  try  to  water  down  the  pro- 
life  language  that  this  House  has  put 
into  several  appropriations  bills. 

Now,  I  want  all  my  good  friends  and 
colleagues  in  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  take  noie  of  the  birth  yesterday  of 
a  female  child  in  Santa  Clara,  CA.  Mi- 
chelle Odette  Poole.  She  was  bom  to  a 
mother  who  had  been  declared  brain- 
dead  for  7'/j  weeks.  Her  body,  this 
earthly  sanctuary  that  God  lends  us, 
was  kept  alive  by  machines,  a  heart 
machine  and  a  lung  machine,  so  that 
the  mother  functioned  as  nothing  but 
one  large  womb,  one  placenta,  to 
nuture  her  separate  little  child  inside 
the  womb. 

Now,  one  of  my  daughters  is  8 
months  pregnant.  My  office  manager, 
Robbi  Hartt,  is  8'/^  months  pregnant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  child  in  my 
daughter,  Teresa.  That  is  a  child  in 
my  office  manager  Robbi  over  there  in 
the  Carmon  Building.  These  are  chil- 
dren that  we  are  killing  in  their  moth- 
ers' wombs,  4.000  a  day. 

God  will  not  be  mocked.  This  is  a 
terrible  thing  that  is  happening  in  the 
free  world  and  it  is  even  worse  in  the 
Communist  world.  There  are  mothers 
in  the  Communist  nations  who  have 
had  10  abortions! 

Now.  the  reason  that  the  Infant  and 
neonatal  mortality  rate  is  so  bad  in 
Washington.  DC.  as  we  are  finding  out 
by  science  and  the  evidence,  is  that 
mothers  who  have  had  abortions  in 
their  next  pregnancy,  miscarry,  have 
babies  with  lower  birth  weight,  and  ex- 
perience more  prematurity  than  moth- 
ers who  do  not  have  abortion.  This  has 
been  verified  by  a  number  of  studies 
including  ones  funded  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Please,  remember 
this  when  the  D.C.  appropriations  bill 
is  considered  in  conference. 


JUSTICE  REHNQUIST 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  principle  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  requires  a  "wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  state 
should  be  frankly  and  explicitly  aban- 
doned," those  are  the  words  of  the 
man  nominated  by  President  Reagan 
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to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Nine  years  ago,  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  published  an  appraisal  of  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist.  That  critique  conclud- 
ed, after  an  analysis  of  hundreds  of 
cases,  that  Mr.  Rehnquist  was  guided 
by  certain  basic  principles,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  was  that  conflicts 
between  the  individual  and  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  resolved  against 
the  individual. 

In  the  9  years  since  that  study.  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist  has  opposed  efforts  by 
the  lower  courts  to  halt  the  mistreat- 
ment of  institutionalized  retarded  per- 
sons, to  stop  the  abuse  of  civilians  by 
the  police  and  to  limit  overcrowding  in 
Federal  prisons.  His  decisions  opposing 
remedies  for  racial  discrimination  all 
lead  back  to  the  memo  he  wrote  for 
the  late  Justice  Robert  Jackson  In 
which  he  defended  the  proposition  of 
separate,  but  equal  schools— a  proposi- 
tion overturned  in  1954. 

Justice  Rehnquist  was  the  only  dis- 
senting vote  in  1983,  when  he  wrote 
that  the  U.S.  Government  had  no 
right  to  deny  a  Federal  tax  deduction 
to  Bob  Jones  University  in  South 
Carolina  even  if  it  admitted  or  denied 
students  based  on  race. 

For  those  who  are  retarded  or  handi- 
capped, for  those  in  prison,  or  for 
those  who  have  been  unjustly  accused, 
for  women,  and  for  those  who  are 
members  of  racial  or  religious  minori- 
ties, and  finally  for  those  who  believe 
in  the  individual  against  the  power  of 
the  central  government.  Justice  Rehn- 
quist is  an  unhappy  choice. 

Most  Americans  see  the  Constitution 
as  a  bulwark  against  discrimination, 
racism,  state-supported  religion,  and 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  Justice 
Rehnquist  sees  it  as  an  ally. 


THE  TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
was  back  In  the  office.  I  heard  on  the 
monitor  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  criticizing  the  other  body  today 
for  not  acting  on  the  House  trade  bill. 

I  have  only  to  suggest  that  had  this 
House  acted  in  a  bipartisan  fashion 
and  produced  a  responsible  bill,  we 
would  have  been  able  to  get  something 
enacted  into  law  in  short  order. 

The  fact  is  that  the  trade  bill  was 
passed  for  partisan  politican  gain,  not 
American  trade  relief,  and  when  you 
sacrifice  good  legislation  for  political 
greed,  you  do  not  do  this  institution 
that  much  good,  nor  do  you  get  good 
legislation  enacted  into  law. 


THE  TRADE  DEFICIT 
IMBALANCE 

(Mr.  VOLKMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
wish  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  this  morning  on  the 
matter  of  the  Commerce  Department 
release  of  our  trade  deficit  imbalance, 
which  has  now  increased  in  June  by 
$14  billion  and  is  projected  for  this 
year  to  be  $170  billion. 

This  means  again  the  loss  of  m£my 
jobs,  not  only  the  Midwest  and  the 
East,  but  also  in  the  West  and  the 
South. 

This  means  also  that  we  are  losing 
the  battle  on  our  agriculture  exports. 

That  release  also  pointed  out  that  in 
the  month  of  June,  as  well  as  the 
month  of  May,  that  our  agricultural 
imports  had  exceeded  our  exports. 

It  means  that  this  administration 
has  refused  to  use  the  agricultural 
export  enhancement  programs  that  we 
have  presently  in  law  so  that  we  can 
get  rid  of  the  excess  agricultural  re- 
serves that  we  presently  have  on  hand 
and  we  can  remedy  the  trade  imbal- 
ance. 

It  means  that  this  administration,  in 
deference  to  the  gentleman  from 
Peoria  who  just  spoke,  that  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  other  body  have 
refused  to  act  on  the  question  of  fair 
trade. 

Our  House  has  passed  legislation, 
H.R.  4800.  that  would  correct  the 
trade  imbalance,  but  the  other  body 
has  refused  to  take  it  up. 

We  need  action,  Mr.  President.  We 
do  not  need  words.  We  need  to  save 
our  jobs  and  to  save  our  farmers.  We 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  jobs  in 
other  countries,  as  you  have  been 
doing.  We  need  to  worry  about  jobs 
here  at  home. 


THE  EXPORT  ENHANCEMENT 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  Euid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs. ) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  from  rural  America  have  tradition- 
ally been  among  the  best  free  traders, 
because  we  know  the  perils  of  protec- 
tionism; but  we  also  know  the  perils  of 
a  complacent,  do-nothing  trade  policy. 
Farm  exports  have  fallen  37  percent  in 
the  last  5  years,  and  a  do-nothing 
trade  policy  will  not  reverse  that  intol- 
erable trend. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  Mr.  Pat  Roberts,  re- 
garding the  Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram. Where  it  has  been  used,  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  has 
been  very  successful.  Argentina  went 
from  our  22d  to  our  4th  best  wheat 


customer  because  they  were  included 
in  the  program.  Of  our  top  five  wheat 
customers  this  year,  three  have  re- 
ceived significant  sales  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  the  backlash  from  limiting  this 
program  has  overshadowed  these  iso- 
lated successes.  The  Soviet  Union,  our 
best  wheat  customer  1  year  ago,  has 
dropped  now  to  29th,  because  they 
were  not  included.  China  has  also  cut 
its  wheat  purchases  by  75  percent. 
Opening  up  the  program  to  these  cus- 
tomers, as  the  Roberts  bill  calls  for, 
will  bring  the  same  success  we  have 
had  in  Argentina  and  Egypt  into  big 
markets  like  Russia,  China,  and  Nige- 
ria. 

The  administration  has  the  author- 
ity to  broaden  this  program  immedi- 
ately. By  opening  up  the  Export  En- 
hancement Program,  It  would  take  a 
bold  step  toward  a  more  aggressive 
and  successful  trade  policy.  The  White 
House  should  know  that  we  cannot 
accept  the  status  quo  in  the  farm 
country.  With  the  textile  bill  facing  a 
veto  override  vote  soon,  the  problems 
of  trade  are  foremost  in  our  minds. 

The  White  House  should  not  assume 
that  the  veto  of  the  textile  bill  will  be 
sustained  with  the  help  of  farm  State 
free  traders,  unless  it  is  willing  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  trade  concerns  of 
rural  America. 


THE  TRADE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  colleague 
after  colleague.  Member  after 
Member,  rose  today  to  si>eak  about 
the  extended  trade  deficit.  It  comes  as 
no  great  surprise  because  that  Is  exact- 
ly what  it  is.  It  is  a  trend.  It  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  trend. 

What  boggles  my  mind  is  this  prob- 
lem has  been  with  us  for  more  than  a 
decade  with  little  being  done  to 
counter  this  movement.  I  recaU  a 
former  Member,  John  Dent,  whose 
lone  voice  would  be  heard  hour  after 
hour  speaking  about  the  exportation 
of  our  industries,  to  no  avail. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  placed 
today  on  agriculture.  Well,  it  is  agri- 
culture now.  It  was  the  electronic  In- 
dustry before.  It  Is  the  automobile  in- 
dustry currently  under  threat.  What 
will  it  be  tomorrow?  Consider  the  con- 
sequences—millions of  jobs  lost;  Amer- 
ica becoming  a  creditor  nation  as  con- 
trasted to  a  history  of  debtor  states. 

Yesterday  we  had  an  opportunity. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trafi- 
cant].  in  a  valiant  and  heroic  effort  to 
make  one  little  constructive  step  for- 
ward, offered  an  amendment  to 
compel  the  U.S.  Government  to  buy 
American  when  it  purchases  for  its 
own  utilization. 
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That  was  a  valiant  effort,  though 
futile.  His  was  a  passionate  anguished 
address,  because  in  his  community, 
they  have  lost  all  their  jobs,  and  it  is 
happening  everywhere.  Mr.  Traficant 
has  been  an  energetic  champion  of  his 
constituents  since  he  came  to  Con- 
gress. It  is  unfortunate  the  House 
didn't  see  fit  to  follow  his  lead. 

What  happens  hereafter— who  is  to 
say?  All  I  can  say  is  that  America 
should  wake  up.  We  have  been  dor- 
mant and  apathetic,  and  we  are  reap- 
ing the  bitter  fruit  of  that  apathy  and 
neglect  over  the  years. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  TEST  FOR  SU- 
PREME COURT  IS  UNCON- 
SCIONABLE 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
last  national  campaign,  liberals  ran  an 
ad  on  television  that  suggested  that 
there  was  something  terribly  wrong  in 
a  country  that  might  move  toward  a 
philosophical  test  for  the  Supreme 
Court.  One  wondered  why  they  ran 
such  an  ad  at  the  time,  because  there 
was  no  chance  of  that  in  the  Reagan 
administration. 

Now  we  know.  Liberals  had  in  mind 
a  philosophical  test  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  they  are  now  in  full  flower 
in  attempting  to  achieve  it.  We  had  a 
speech  on  the  House  floor  just  a  few 
moments  ago  from  a  liberal  who  sug- 
gested that  Judge  Rehnquist  is  not 
qualified  to  serve  as  Chief  Justice  be- 
cause he  does  not  meet  philosophical 
qualifications. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
someone  has  legal  qualifications:  it  is 
not  a  question  of  intellectual  ability. 
The  liberals  are  now  saying  that  you 
have  to  meet  their  political  and  their 
philosophical  test  before  you  can  serve 
on  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  political  and 
philosophical  test  for  the  Supreme 
Court  is  not  just  disturbing— it  is  un- 
conscionable. 


CONGRESS  CAN  ANSWER  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION'S DO-NOTHING 
TRADE  POLICY 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  has  been  discussion  here 
about  the  trade  deficit— a  historic 
trade  deficit.  It  is  even  worse  thjui  the 
figures,  because  the  trade  deficit  for 
last  month  included  a  $2  billion  one- 
time sale  of  gold  to  the  Japanese. 

The  manufacturing  portion  of  the 
deficit  was  $12.7  billion  last  month— 
$12.7  billion.  And  what  did  we  hear 
from  the  President  last  weekend?  Just 


rosy  comments.  What  is  rosy  are  his 
economic  glasses,  and  while  Mr.  Bal- 
drige  is  talking  tough  in  Japan,  the 
President  is  giving  us  soft  talk  here  in 
the  United  States. 

The  minority  leader  comes  down 
here  to  object  to  our  House  bill.  The 
best  answer  to  him  was  given  by  some- 
one from  his  own  party,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Weber].  As 
he  said,  we  have  had  a  do-nothing 
trade  policy  coming  from  this  adminis- 
tration, and  here  is  how  Congress  can 
answer  it.  Two  ways. 

First,  the  Senate  should  pass  an  om- 
nibus trade  bill.  If  they  do  not  like 
what  we  have  enacted,  let  them  get  off 
the  dime  and  enact  their  own  bill. 

Second,  let  us  override  the  textile 
veto  next  week.  That  will  be  a  vote 
that  will  be  heard  around  the  world. 


ICC  SHOULD  EXPLAIN  DENIAL 
OF  RAIL  MERGER 

(Mr.  SLATTERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  24  the  ICC  voted  4  to  1  to  deny 
the  merger  application  of  the  Santa 
Fe  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads. 
After  nearly  2  years  of  review,  the  ICC 
announced  the  denial  in  a  meeting 
which  lasted  only  18  minutes.  The  ICC 
staff  had  recommended  approval  of 
the  merger,  but  called  for  special  con- 
ditions to  ease  concerns  about  compe- 
tition. 

We  may  not  see  a  written  explana- 
tion of  the  Commission's  rationale 
until  October  20.  As  a  result  of  this  de- 
cision, Santa  Fe  now  faces  two  major 
competitors  in  the  Western  United 
States  that  are  each  approximately 
twice  its  size.  The  Southern  Pacific  is 
on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  I  fail  to 
see  how  this  result  will  encourage 
competition  in  the  rail  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  Kansas 
House  delegation  wrote  to  the  ICC  to 
let  them  know  that  we  believe  that 
they  should  issue  a  written  opinion  im- 
mediately. We  are  entitled  to  an  expla- 
nation of  why  the  Commissioners 
overruled  their  professional  staff,  and 
we  should  not  have  to  wait  90  days  to 
get  it. 


ATTACKING  THE  DRUG 
PROBLEM 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  laud  the  leader- 
ship which  you  have  displayed  in  put- 
ting together  a  task  force  to  deal  with 
the  national  problem  of  international 
drug  trafficking  and  the  serious 
impact  that  it  is  having  on  our  society. 


Our  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Jim  Wright,  is  working 
very  closely  with  our  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  and  already  they  have 
alerted  the  ranking  minority  members 
and  the  chairmen  of  all  of  the  commit- 
tees to  come  together  with  a  package 
that  can  most  effectively  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  President 
joined  in  this  struggle  and  indicated 
that  he  is  going  to  make  this  a  crusade 
around  the  United  States— Indeed, 
throughout  the  free  world. 

I  think  that  this  gives  us  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  cast  aside  those 
labels  of  "Republican"  and  "Demo- 
crat," "liberal"  and  "conservative," 
and  to  take  advantage  of  this  great  at- 
mosphere that  has  been  created  by 
our  leadership  In  order  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  most  serious  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  former 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  has  indi- 
cated that  in  his  belief  the  threat  of 
narcotics  is  more  serious  to  our  nation- 
al security  than  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism, it  is  time  for  this  Congress  to 
join  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  certain  that  for  this 
generation  and  the  generation  that 
follows  that  we  are  able  to  say  that  as 
a  part  of  our  legacy  we  cleaned  up  this 
problem,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but 
for  the  world. 


LEGISLA-tlON  TO  PROTECT  EM- 
PLOYEE AND  RETIREE  BENE- 
FITS 

(Mr.  TRAFICANT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
heard  from  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania extolling  the  virtues  of  the 
nominee  for  Chief  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  take  a  passage  from  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  was  very  leery  and  very 
concerned  about  the  powers  concen- 
trated in  Federal  judges.  He  said  "one 
Federal  judge  can  take  the  Constitu- 
tion and  mold  it  as  clay  to  his  own  par- 
ticular position.  Thank  God  for 
juries."  One  of  the  most  important  as- 
signments made  in  this  country  is  con- 
firming a  Federal  judge,  and  more  im- 
portantly, a  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
specifically  the  Chief  Judge.  Extreme 
caution  and  extensive  scrutiny  is 
needed  to  evaluate  Judge  Rehnquist. 

But  I  am  not  here  for  that  today.  I 
am  here  today  because  11,500  retired 
people  In  my  district,  are  injured  by 
this  LTV  decision.  I  say  these  retirees 
should  be  treated  differently  and  spe- 
cial for  one  reason:  they  have  contrib- 
uted to  these  plans.  Their  hard-earned 
money  was  paid  in  to  help  pay  for 
these  benefits.  They  were  used  as  an 
inducement  for  early  buyouts,  and  the 
promises  made  by  LTV  must  be  kept 
by  law— section  1113(f)  of  chapter  11. 
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That  is  why  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  title  II  of  the  code  to 
prevent  companies  from  rejecting  hos- 
pitalization and  health  benefits  for 
current  or  former  employees  specifi- 
cally, and  expand  upon  existing  law  to 
insure  no  judge  can  misinterpret  Con- 
gress' intent. 

Let  me  just  say  this  to  the  Members: 
10  of  the  12  top  steel  companies  in 
America  have  underfunded  pension 
plans,  and  they  are  in  their  board- 
rooms right  now  with  $500-an-hour  at- 
torneys searching  for  legal  technicali- 
ties to  get  out  from  under  their  liabil- 
ity. Congress  must  put  Its  foot  down 
and  protect  the  rights  of  our  retired 
people,  or  we  will  have  divorced  our- 
selves from  the  rights  of  Americans  so 
impacted  upon  by  this  decision.  I  am 
asking  Members  for  their  help. 


A  HOUSING  TRAGEDY 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  tragedy  that 
is  currently  unfolding  in  my  district, 
and  which  is  spreading  across  the 
Nation. 

About  70  elderly,  handicapped,  and 
low-income  residents  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  evicted  from  a  Farmers 
Home  project  in  my  district.  These 
people  are  being  evicted  for  one 
reason— the  lack  of  a  coherent  Federal 
housing  policy.  The  Government  con- 
tract has  expired  on  this  project  and 
therefore  the  restrictions  that  obligat- 
ed their  owners  to  serve  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  will  no  longer 
apply.  Under  new  ownership,  rents 
were  tripled  and  some  even  quadru- 
pled forcing  disabled,  elderly,  and  low- 
income  tenants  to  be  displaced  or 
evicted  because  they  could  not  afford 
the  new  rents.  Repeated  attempts  to 
get  these  people  assistance  through 
Farmers  Home  and  HUD  have  thus 
far  proven  futile. 

What  is  happening  in  my  district  is 
not  an  isolated  incident.  In  California 
alone,  similar  loan  payoffs  have  oc- 
curred or  are  pending  in  31  Farmers 
Home  projects.  According  to  housing 
officials,  as  many  as  90  percent  of  the 
tenants  in  these  projects  have  been 
displaced.  From  all  accounts,  what  is 
happening  now  is  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg. 

We  carmot  continue  to  let  these 
people  fall  through  the  cracks  in  our 
housing  policy.  This  national  crisis  is  a 
result  of  short-sighted  Federal  poli- 
cies. Yet  the  Federal  Government  is 
unable  to  act  quickly  enough  to  fulfill 
the  Federal  obligation  to  these  new 
homeless. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  inserting  in 
today's  Congressional  Record  copies 


of  letters  I  have  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  re- 
questing their  personal  involvement  in 
the  tragedy.  I  direct  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  these  letters. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  along  with  tables  and  charts, 
on  the  bill.  H.R.  5233. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR. 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES. AND  EDUCATION  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS ACT.  1987 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  biU  (H.R.  5233)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  and 
myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1110 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  5233,  with  Mr.  Fuqoa  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
serve  on  the  subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation, with  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Conte]  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

We  are  especially  grateful  foi/  the 
support  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr. 
Written,  who  serves  on  our  subcom- 
mittee. He  has  helped  us  all  down 
through  the  development  of  the  1987 
bill.  He  has.  in  particular,  helped  us 
when  making  the  allocations  under 
section  302(b)  which  are  critical  to  us. 
We  want  him  to  know  we  appreciate  It. 

We  have  an  excellent  staff  on  our 
subcommittee  as  do  all  the  other  sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

We  miss  our  old  friend.  George 
O'Brien.  George  O'Brien  was  one  of 
the  able  Members  of  the  Congress.  He 
served  on  our  subcommittee  for  many 
years  and  on  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

I  want  you  to  know  now.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  he  was  especially  concerned 
about  two  programs  in  this  bill  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  both  in  this 
bill  in  the  manner  in  which  our  friend, 
George  O'Brien,  wanted  them  to 
appear. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  5233.  which  we 
present  to  the  House  today,  makes  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1987 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education, 
and  for  12  related  agencies,  including 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service,  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science,  the 
National  CouncU  on  the  Handicapped, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  National  Mediation  Board,  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission,  the  Prospective  Payment 
Assessment  Commission,  the  Physi- 
cian Payment  Review  Commission,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  the 
Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home. 

The  bill  includes  1987  appropriations 
totaling  $103,710,016,000  for  these  De- 
partments and  Agencies,  which  Is 
$5,965,251,000  over  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  President,  and 
$6,657,331,000  over  the  comparable 
amounts  available  for  1986. 

A  large  portion,  75.5  percent,  of  the 
appropriations  in  the  bill  is  for  entitle- 
ment programs  for  which  funding 
levels  are  determined  by  the  basic  au- 
thorizing legislation.  The  bill  includes 
$78,793,369,000  for  these  entitlements 
in  fiscal  year  1987,  an  increase  of 
$1,847,020,000  over  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  an  in- 
crease of  $4,380,838,000  above  the 
amounts  available  for  these  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  For  discretionary 
programs,  in  which  spending  is  con- 
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trolled  through  the  annual  appropria- 
tions bill,  the  bill  includes 
$24,916,647,000  in  fiscal  year  1987,  an 
increase  of  $4,118,231,000  over  the 
President's  budget  and  an  increase  of 
$2,276,493,000  over  the  amount  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1986.  In  addition  to 
these  amounts,  consideration  of 
$8,414,107,000  of  budget  estimates  for 
1987  has  been  deferred  because  au- 
thorizations have  not  yet  been  enacted 
for  these  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  included 
in  the  bill,  very  large  sums  are  auto- 
matically appropriated  each  year  for 
labor,  health  and  human  services,  and 
education  programs  without  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress  during  the 
annual  appropriations  process.  The 
principal  items  in  this  category  are  the 
imemployment  compensation.  Social 
Security.  Medicare,  and  railroad  re- 
tirement trust  funds.  If  the  trust 
funds  were  counted,  total  budget  au- 
thority for  labor,  health  and  human 
services,  and  education  programs  con- 
sidered in  this  bill  would  increase  from 
$420,569,642,000  in  1986  to 
$449,232,514,000  in  1987.  an  increase  of 
$28,662,872,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  well  within 
the  ceilings  set  by  the  1987  budget  res- 
olution. After  adjusting  for  advance 
appropriations  included  in  the  bill,  the 
total  for  fiscal  year  1987  which  counts 
against  our  302(b)  ceiling  is 
$102,571,705,000  of  which 

$77,655,058,000  is  for  entitlements  and 
$24,916,647,000  is  for  discretionary 
items.  These  amounts  are  below  our 
302(b)  allowance  in  total  by  $11,274 
million.  The  bill  is  $10,634  million 
below  for  discretionary  programs  and 
$640  million  below  for  entitlements. 
This  results  because  the  subcommittee 
has  deferred  consideration  of  pro- 
grams which  are  not  currently  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests  $8,414,107,000 
for  unauthorized  programs  which  re- 
ceived $9,809,326,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  The  amount  of  302(b)  ceiling  re- 
maining is  sufficient  to  fund  these  de- 
ferred programs  as  well  as  to  fund  new 
or  expanded  authorizations  assumed 
in  the  budget  resolution. 

With  respect  to  outlays,  the  bill  in- 
cludes $112,971  million  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1987  including  $97,852  mil- 
lion for  entitlements  and  $15,119  mil- 
lion for  discretionary  programs.  This 
is  $4,812  million  below  the  302(b)  al- 
lowance in  total  including  $4,180  mil- 
lion for  discretionary  programs  and 
$632  million  for  entitlements.  This 
occurs  because  of  the  deferred  items 
not  included  in  the  bill.  While  the 
outlay  ceiling  is  extremely  tight,  we 
believe  that  there  are  sufficient  out- 
lays remaining  to  cover  the  items 
which  have  been  deferred. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

The  bill  provides  a  total  of 
$5,524,294,000  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  including  $4,907,400,000  for  dis- 


cretionary programs  and  $616,894,000 
or  for  entitlements.  For  discretionary 
programs,  the  bill  exceeds  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  by  $650,016,000, 
and  it  is  $297,649,000  over  the  1986 
level.  For  entitlement  programs,  we 
are  below  the  President's  request  by 
$1,023,151,000  and  below  last  year  by 
$1,077,007,000.  We  have  provided  all 
necessary  funding  for  the  entitlement 
programs,  and  we  are  informed  by  the 
Department  that  the  President's  re- 
quest will  shortly  be  amended  in  line 
with  what  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  a  total 
of  $2,751,696,000  in  trust  fund  trans- 
fers, an  increase  of  $4,351,000  over  the 
President's  request  and  $163,285,000 
over  the  1986  level.  Virtually  all  of  the 
trust  funds  are  for  financing  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  State  employ- 
ment security  agencies. 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

For  programs  under  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  we  recommend 
$3,517,121,000,  an  increase  of 
$607,513,000  over  the  Presidents 
budget  and  $205,640,000  over  the  1986 
amount.  This  includes  $662,700,000  for 
the  Job  Corps  to  maintain  the  current 
services  level  of  106  centers  and  40,544 
training  slots.  We  also  prohibit  the 
closing  of  any  center  before  July  1, 
1988.  The  administration  proposed  to 
cut  the  program  approximately  in 
half.  We  maintain  the  summer  youth 
program  for  the  summer  of  1988  at 
the  same  operating  level  as  the 
summer  of  1987.  635.000  jobs.  The 
committee  approved  a  large  requested 
increase  of  nearly  $21  million  for 
pilots  and  demonstrations.  Bill  lan- 
guage that  was  requested  to  modify 
the  allocation  formulas  for  the 
simimer  youth  and  dislocated  worlcers 
programs  was  not  approved  by  the 
committee. 

We  recommend  $26  million  for  train- 
ing, job  search,  and  relocation  assist- 
ance authorized  by  the  Trade  Act.  the 
same  as  the  original  1986  appropria- 
tion. This  program  was  recently  ex- 
tended for  5  more  years.  The  adminis- 
tration did  not  propose  to  fund  it. 
State  administrative  costs  for  the  pro- 
gram are  included  in  the  State  Oper- 
ations account  in  the  amount  of 
$3,900,000. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

The  bill  includes  $326  million  for  the 
older  workers  employment  program 
under  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  This  is  an  increase  of  about  $14 
million  over  1986.  About  64.000  part- 
time  jobs  would  be  funded,  with  78 
percent  coming  through  national  con- 
tractors and  22  percent  through  the 
States. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

We  provide  $755,20.000  for  Employ- 
ment Service  State  grants,  about  the 
same  as  1986.  For  State  administration 


of  the  unemployment  insurance 
system.  the  recommendation  is 
$1,731,600,000.  an  increase  of 
$144,032,000  over  1986.  The  increase  is 
to  restore  reductions  made  in  1986 
pursuant  to  Gramm-Rudman  and  to 
provide  for  workload  and  cost  in- 
creases. 

In  the  Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  we  restored  70  full- 
time  equivalent  staff  to  maintain  cur- 
rent staffing  levels  with  respect  to  the 
Job  Corps  (40)  and  the  Office  of  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  (30).  We  re- 
duced a  $10  million  request  for  unem- 
ployment research  and  demonstration 
pilot  projects  to  $5  million. 

EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS  ADMINISTRATION 

We  added  $1  million  to  the  budget 
request  for  the  Employment  Stand- 
ards Administration  to  finance  an  ad- 
ditional 20  full-time  equivalent  staff 
for  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  Programs.  These  are  to  be 
used  for  additional  nonsupervisory  en- 
forcement caseworkers.  This  restores 
part  of  the  staff  reduction  sustained 
here  in  recent  years. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  committee  added  $8,565,000  to  the 
President's  request  along  with  61  full- 
time  equivalent  staff.  The  specific  in- 
creases over  the  budget  request  are  as 
follows:  18  FTE's  and  $5  million  to  re- 
store the  Permanent  Mass  Layoff  and 
Plant  Closing  Program;  41  FTE's  and 
$1,299,000  to  restore  an  arbitrary  2- 
percent  reduction  as  a  result  of  as- 
sumed productivity  increases:  2  FTE's 
and  $900,000  to  restore  the  Occupa- 
tional Employment  Statistics  Pro- 
gram; and  $1,366,000  to  restore  pro- 
posed reductions  in  area  detail  on  em- 
ployment now  provided  in  Labor 
Market  Information  programs.  The 
committee  redirected  an  increase  of 
$2,062,000  requested  to  expand  the 
Professional.  Administrative,  Techni- 
cal and  Clerical  [PATC]  survey.  The 
report  says  that  these  funds  are  to  be 
used  instead  to  begin  the  planning, 
testing,  and  implementation  of  a  na- 
tional white-collar  salary  and  benefit 
survey. 

VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

We  added  about  $8  million  over  the 
budget  request  for  veterans'  employ- 
ment and  training.  This  is  to  restore 
the  number  of  local  veterans'  employ- 
ment representatives  to  the  1986  level. 

For  the  other  departmental  salaries 
and  expenses  accounts,  the  committee 
has  approved  the  President's  budget 
request.  In  most  cases,  this  restores 
the  1986  Gramm-Rudman  reductions 
and  allows  for  built-in  cost  increases. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

H.R.  5233  includes  $84,001,567,000 
for  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, including  $12,598,065,000  in  ad- 
vance  appropriations   for   fiscal   year 
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1988.  The  amount  included  in  the  bill 
is  $4,664,651,000  above  the  Presidents 
request  and  $6,446,724,000  above  the 
amount  currently  available  for  these 
activities  in  fiscal  year  1986  after  the 
reductions  required  by  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  The  committee  did 
not  consider  at  this  time  budget  esti- 
mates of  $3,908,210,000  for  programs 
which  are  not  currently  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  These  include  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  refugee  and 
entrant  assistance.  Head  Start,  family 
planning,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  re- 
search, and  several  smaller  programs. 
Appropriations  for  these  activities  as 
well  as  several  new  programs  or  pro- 
gram expansions  being  reviewed  by 
the  Congress  will  t)e  considered  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  passage  of 
authorizations. 

The  substantial  increases  included  in 
the  bill  reflect  a  number  of  priorities 
of  the  committee  in  reviewing  funding 
levels  for  the  programs  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

First,  this  bill  reflects  a  strong  com- 
mitment to  research  on  the  cause, 
treatment,  and  prevention  of  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  [AIDS]. 
This  disease  has  already  claimed  more 
than  12,600  lives  and  is  expected  to 
kill  more  than  175,000  Americans 
during  the  next  5  years.  AIDS  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Department  as  its  No.  1 
public  health  priority.  The  bill  in- 
cludes $336,753,000  for  these  activities, 
an  increase  of  $133,271,000  over  the 
President's  budget  and  $112,478,000 
over  the  amount  available  this  year. 

Second,  the  bill  demonstrates  con- 
tinued support  for  a  strong  program  of 
biomedical  research  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  including  funds 
for  6,200  new  research  project  grants. 
The  bill  includes  $6,152,775,000  for  the 
NIH.  an  increase  of  $1,073,628,000  over 
the  President's  request  suid  an  in- 
crease of  $893,120,000  over  1986.  This 
large  increase  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  buildup  in  the  number  of  grants 
which  was  begun  in  fiscal  year  1985 
when  the  number  of  new  grants  was 
increased  from  5,000  In  order  to  accel- 
erate the  biomedical  research  program 
throughout  NIH. 

Third,  the  bill  rejects  the  President's 
proposal  to  terminate  a  number  of 
programs  including  health  professions 
education,  mental  health  service  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  work  incentives 
program  [WIN].  The  committee  be- 
lieves these  programs  should  continue 
to  be  supported  by  the  Congress. 

Fourth,  the  bill  reflects  a  decision  to 
provide  selected  increases  for  high-pri- 
ority programs,  especially  those  serv- 
ing low-income  or  disadvantaged  popu- 
lations and  those  targeted  at  high-risk 
children. 

Fifth,  the  bill  reflects  a  commitment 
to  fund  entitlement  programs,  which 
provide  cash  assistance,  medical  care, 
and  social  services  to  our  most  needy 


citizens,  at  levels  mandated  by  current 
law.  The  committee  bill  includes 
$73,415,819,000  for  these  entitlements. 
This  is  $2,803,965,000  over  the  Presi- 
dent's request  and  $5,320,427,000  over 
the  amount  available  in  1986.  The 
President's  request  for  these  activities 
was  based  on  a  series  of  legislative  and 
regulatory  proposals  not  accepted  by 
the  Congress. 

Lastly,  these  recommendations  re- 
flect the  committee's  commitment  to 
adequately  fund  administrative  costs 
under  the  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care programs.  While  benefit  dollars 
for  these  activities  are  not  appropri- 
ated, the  committee  is  charged  with 
approving  all  trust  funds  allocated  to 
administer  these  programs.  The  bill 
permits  the  expenditure  of 
$5,300,417,000  for  this  purpose,  an  in- 
crease of  $271,114,000  over  1986.  These 
programs  serve  more  than  40  million 
Americans  and  are  expected  to  spend 
more  than  $298  billion  in  benefit  pay- 
ments in  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  committee  believes  these  recom- 
mendations reflect  the  priorities  of 
the  Congress  and  the  best  interest  of 
the  country.  These  are  critical  pro- 
grams which  serve  our  most  vulnera- 
ble and  needy  citizens.  Let  me  describe 
these  in  some  additional  detail. 

ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY  SYNDROME 
lAIDSI 

The  Public  Health  Service  considers 
AIDS  to  be  the  most  serious  and  dev- 
astating public  health  problem  to 
appear  in  recent  memory.  It  is  the  No. 
1  health  priority  of  the  Department. 
Over  23,000  cases  have  been  diagnosed 
so  far  and  the  number  is  expected  to 
escalate  geometrically  in  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

In  response  to  the  steady  growth  in 
the  number  of  cases,  the  committee 
has  recommended  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  appropriations  for  AIDS  ac- 
tivities. The  bill  includes  $336,753,000. 
an  increase  of  $112,478,000,  or  50  per- 
cent, ovei'  the  1986  level.  In  addition, 
there  is  $9,765,000  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  the  agricul- 
ture appropriations  bill,  making  a 
total  appropriation  for  AIDS  of 
$346,518,000.  We  believe  that  this  sub- 
stantial increase  should  enable  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  continue  to 
make  progress  against  this  dread  dis- 
ease. By  agency,  the  amounts  in  the 
bill  are  as  follows: 

Centers  for  Disease  Control. 
$87,007,000;  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  $198,943,000;  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion. $47,553,000;  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration, 

$1,900,000;  and  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  $1,350,000. 

HEALTH  RESOURCES  AND  SERVICES 

The  bill  includes  $1,267,068,000  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Health 
Resources  and  Services  Administra- 
tion. This  is  $293,894,000  above  the 
President's    request    and    $11,502,000 


above  the  amount  available  in  1986. 
The  committee  did  not  consider  the 
budget  requests  for  the  family  plan- 
ning and  National  Health  Service 
Corps  programs  which  are  not  cur- 
rently authorized  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  mission  of  the  Health  Resources 
and  Services  Administration  is  excep- 
tionally broad.  Its  activities  include 
the  provision  of  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient health  care  to  the  poor,  pregnant 
women,  children,  and  other  high  risk 
populations;  the  training  of  health 
professionals  and  the  rational  develop- 
ment of  health  resources,  including 
health  personnel  and  health  facilities, 
throughout  the  United  States.  Ap- 
proximately 3.300  persons  are  current- 
ly employed  by  this  agency  to  carry 
out  these  responsibilities. 

Of  the  funding  added  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  President's  request, 
almost  75  percent  relates  to  the  com- 
mittee's rejection  of  the  proposal  to 
terminate  Federal  support  for  the 
training  of  health  professionals  in- 
cluding nurses.  The  bill  includes 
$212,015,000  for  these  training  pro- 
grams which  is  $14,096,000  more  than 
available  for  these  programs  in  1986. 
The  committee  has  rejected  the  ad- 
ministration's position  that  the  na- 
tional surplus  of  physicians  widely 
predicted  for  the  1990's  justifies  a  Fed- 
eral abandonment  of  the  effort  to  im- 
prove the  geographic  and  specialty 
mix  of  health  professionals  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  minority  health 
providers.  These  are  real  problems 
which  the  overall  siuplus  has  not  re- 
solved. The  committee  has,  therefore, 
recommended  that  these  programs  be 
funded  for  the  most  part  at  the  same 
level  provided  in  last  year's  appropria- 
tion act.  The  committee  has  also  re- 
jected the  administration's  proposal  to 
reduce  HEAL  loans  for  these  students 
from  the  $290  million  currently  au- 
thorized to  $100  million.  The  commit- 
tee believes  these  loans  are  the  financ- 
ing of  last  resort  for  mtmy  of  these 
students  who  would  otherwise  have  to 
drop  out  of  school. 

The  bill  includes  $68,900,000  for 
nursing  programs  including  $16,700,- 
000  for  the  newly  authorized  National 
Center  for  Nursing  Research.  This 
Center  has  recently  been  set  up  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
committee  expects  the  funds  to  be 
transferred  to  NIH  as  soon  as  the  ap- 
propriation is  enacted  into  law. 

The  bill  also  includes  $478  million 
for  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Block  Grant,  the  maximum  amount 
currently  authorized  for  this  program. 
The  NCH  Block  Grant  is  targeted  to 
high  risk  mothers  and  children  and  to 
crippled  children.  The  Congress  is  cur- 
rently reviewing  the  need  for  addition- 
al funds  in  this  area.  If  the  authoriza- 
tion is  increased,  the  committee  will 
reconsider  its  recommendation  in  this 
area. 
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The  bill  also  includes  $400  million 
for  community  health  centers  which  is 
also  the  maximum  amount  currently 
authorized  and  an  increase  of  $4  mil- 
lion over  fiscal  year  1986  funding. 
These  funds  subsidize  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  operating  budgets 
for  550  centers  providing  primary 
health  service  to  more  than  5  million 
Americans.  In  addition  to  these  gener- 
al purpose  centers,  the  bill  includes 
$45,400,000  for  migrant  health  centers 
which  will  support  125  projects  serving 
approximately  2.700,000  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers. 

The  committee  recommends  $6,800,- 
000  to  fully  fund  activities  authorized 
by  the  National  Organ  Transplant  Act 
(Public  Law  98-507).  This  will  support 
a  nationwide  system  to  increase  the 
availability  of  organs  and  to  facilitate 
the  matching  of  donors  and  recipients. 
This  is  a  major  new  initiative  initially 
funded  in  fiscal  year  1986.  Included 
are  funds  for  the  full  year  costs  of  the 
national  network  which  received  part 
year  funding  of  $400,000  in  1986. 

The  committee  has  not  recommend- 
ed funds  for  the  health  planning  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1987  as  requested 
by  the  President.  This  program  ex- 
pired on  September  30,  1982.  While 
the  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  program  be  funded  since  that  time 
under  a  series  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions, the  House  has  recently  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  terminate  this  pro- 
gram. Close-out  costs  not  covered  by 
the  1986  appropriation  will  be  includ- 
ed in  the  fiscal  year  1987  continuing 
resolution  if  necessary. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

The  bill  includes  $6,152,775,000  for 
the  17  appropriations  which  together 
fund  the  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  These  include  the 
appropriations  for  the  12  research  In- 
stitutes, the  Division  of  Research  Re- 
sources, the  John  E.  Pogarty  Interna- 
tional Center,  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  the  Office  of  the  Director, 
and  Buildings  and  Facilities.  Funds  for 
research  on  AIDS  are  consolidated  in 
the  Office  of  the  Director.  The  new 
National  Center  for  Nursing  Research, 
which  has  recently  been  transferred  to 
NIH,  continues  to  be  funded  in  the  bill 
under  the  appropriations  for  Health 
Resources  and  Services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  time  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Silvio  O.  Conte,  and  I  were 
elected  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  we  had  $77  million 
in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  total  1987  NIH  appropriations 
of  $6,152,775,000  recommended  by  the 
committee  represent  increases  of 
$1,073,628,000  over  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget  and 
$893,120,000  over  the  amounts  cur- 
rently available  for  1986. 

The  committee  continues  to  give  the 
highest  priority  to  the  support  of  in- 
vestigator initiated  research  projects. 


and  intends  that  the  amounts  in  the 
bill  should  be  used  to  fund  full  direct 
and  indirect  costs  of  no  fewer  than 
6,200  new  and  competing  renewal 
awards  in  approximately  the  amounts 
recommended  by  peer  review  groups. 
In  addition,  the  committee  expects 
that  13,320  noncompeting  research 
projects  will  be  supported  at  approxi- 
mately the  amounts  recommended  by 
peer  review  groups  for  a  total  of  19,520 
competing  and  noncompeting  research 
project  grants.  The  committee  has 
also  provided  increased  funds  for  the 
support  of  research  centers  which  may 
be  used  for  existing  and/or  new  cen- 
ters, as  determined  by  each  Institute. 
In  certain  instances,  the  report  speci- 
fies that  additional  centers  should  be 
funded.  For  example,  funds  have  been 
provided  in  the  new  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis.  Muskuloskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases  for  the  establishment  of  nine 
specialized  centers  of  research  in  the 
high  priority  areas  of  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis, osteoarthritis,  and  osteoporo- 
sis. Funds  are  also  provided  for  the 
creation  of  six  kidney  and  urologic  dis- 
ease research  centers  to  be  named  for 
the  late  Honorable  George  M. 
O'Brien  of  Illinois,  who  was  a  member 
of  our  subcommittee  for  many  years, 
in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  in  recognition  of  his  consist- 
ent support  for  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

For  training  grant  programs,  the  bill 
provides  sufficient  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  10,500  trainees.  Additional 
funds  are  also  provided  for  other  es- 
sential elements  of  the  NIH  intramu- 
ral and  extramural  programs,  includ- 
ing—but not  confined  to— research 
career  awards,  clinical  trials,  biomedi- 
cal research  support  grants,  intramu- 
ral research,  instrumentation  grants, 
construction  and  renovation  of  facili- 
ties including  animal  facilities,  re- 
search management  and  support,  and 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

In  last  year's  report,  the  committee 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  staff- 
ing levels  at  NIH  have  been  drastically 
reduced  in  recent  years,  while  appro- 
priations have  steadily  increased. 

The  funds  in  the  1987  bill  should 
support  at  least  13,500  full-time  equiv- 
alent positions.  The  committee  is  espe- 
cially concerned  about  staffing  for  pa- 
tient care  at  the  Warren  G.  Magnuson 
Clinical  Center.  Visitors  to  the  Center 
report  that  many  beds  in  the  Center 
are  not  occupied  because  of  lack  of 
staff. 

The  committee  has  provided  funds 
distributed  among  the  NIH  Institutes 
for  small  instrumentation  grants  in  re- 
sponse to  the  findings  of  a  recent  in- 
strumentation survey  which  was 
funded  jointly  by  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  and  NIH.  This  survey, 
entitled  "NIH  Program  Evaluation 
Report:  Academic  Research  Equip- 
ment  Needs   in   the   Biomedical   and 


Medical  Sciences,"  reported  on  trends 
in  amount,  condition  and  cost  of  exist- 
ing research  instrumentation  in  the 
Nation's  principal  research  universi- 
ties and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
need  for  upgrading  research  instru- 
mentation. This  survey  identified 
many  problem  areas  concerning  obso- 
lete or  poorly  maintained  research  in- 
strumentation; however,  the  most  sig- 
nificant need  cited  by  the  survey  is  for 
relatively  low-cost  prices  of  equipment 
in  the  price  range  of  approximately 
$5,000  to  $60,000.  These  funds  provid- 
ed for  fiscal  year  1987  will  begin  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  supporting  the 
purchase  of  small  equipment,  which 
cannot  be  included  on  a  single  re- 
search project  grants  application  and 
which  also  do  not  qualify  for  support 
under  NIH's  larger  specialized  grant 
programs. 

CENTERS  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 

The  committee  recommends 
$518,254,000  for  disease  prevention  ac- 
tivities at  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol. This  is  $92,999,000  above  the 
President's  budget  and  $77,154,000 
above  the  amount  available  in  1986. 
This  includes  $89,525,000  for  the  Pre- 
ventive Health  Services  Block  Grant. 
In  addition  to  the  increase  for  AIDS 
related  activities  discussed  earlier,  the 
committee  has  recommended  substan- 
tial increases  for  childhood  immuniza- 
tion and  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 
For  immunization,  the  bill  includes  a 
total  of  $70,012,000,  an  increase  of 
$13,122,000  over  1986.  This  will  be 
used  to  continue  to  build  the  vaccine 
stockpile  maintained  by  the  CDC  and 
to  offset  the  higher  costs  of  vaccines. 
For  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  the 
committee  recommends  $66,454,000, 
an  increase  of  $12,589,000  over  1986. 
This  increase  will  partially  replace 
funds  reallocated  in  the  last  several 
years  to  the  AIDS  emergency  and  will 
also  fund  enhanced  efforts  against  sev- 
eral of  the  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases including  chlamydia.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  approved  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  terminate  the  train- 
ing activities  of  the  national  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
and  has  recommended  $9,900,000  for 
this  program,  an  increase  of  $1,517,000 
over  1986. 

ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE  AND  MENTAL  HFJ^LTH 

The  committee  recommends 
$929,787,000  for  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  includ- 
ing $36,353,000  for  the  Federal  share 
of  costs  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  amount 
is  $111,484,000  over  the  President's  re- 
quest and  $81,550,000  over  the  amount 
available  in  fiscal  year  1986.  The  com- 
mittee has  deferred  consideration  of 
budget  estimates  totaling  $124,023,000 
for  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  re- 
search which  are  not  currently  au- 
thorized     for      fiscal      year      1987. 
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$47,553,000  of  the  amount  recommend- 
ed is  for  AIDS  related  research  with 
emphasis  on  the  drug  abuse  popula- 
tion who  are  a  major  risk  group  for 
the  disease  and  also  a  major  threat  for 
heterosexual  transmission  to  the  gen- 
eral population.  Funding  for  AIDS  in- 
creases by  $35  million  under  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

The  committee  has  been  impressed 
with  the  quality  of  recent  research  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  believes  that  the  potential 
for  breakthroughs  in  our  understand- 
ing of  the  cause,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  mental  illnesses  such  as  schiz- 
ophrenia and  Alzheimer's  disease  are 
possible  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
The  committee  has  therefore  recom- 
mended a  funding  level  of  $229  million 
for  this  program  which  will  permit 
more  adequate  funding  of  ongoing  ef- 
forts including  the  intramural  pro- 
grams and  will  also  support  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  new  investiga- 
tor initiated  research  projects. 

The  committee  bill  also  includes  $15 
million  for  the  community  support 
program  tCSP]  which  finances  State 
and  local  demonstrations  to  better 
serve  the  chronically  mentally  ill 
many  of  whom  have  been  released 
from  mental  hospitals  as  a  result  of 
deinstitutionalization  programs.  This 
program  is  focused  on  the  chronically 
ill  patients  with  special  emphasis  on 
children,  adolescents,  and  the  home- 
less. 

The  committee  recommends  $490 
million  for  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse, 
and  mental  health  block  grant  which 
is  an  increase  of  $21,070,000  over  the 
amount  available  in  1986.  These  funds 
are  distributed  to  the  States  by  formu- 
la in  order  to  fund  treatment  activities 
for  persons  suffering  from  the  these 
debilitating  conditions. 

Last,  the  committee  has  included  $3 
million  to  initiate  new  prevention  ac- 
tivities to  attempt  to  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  and 
mental  health  problems.  This  initia- 
tive is  intended  to  complement  preven- 
tion research  efforts  undertaken  over 
the  last  several  years  and  will  attempt 
to  apply  research  findings  to  the  real 
world.  The  principal  focus  of  this  initi- 
ative is  on  preventing  or  at  least  reduc- 
ing drug  abuse  among  school-age 
Americans. 

HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  bill  includes  appro- 
priations of  $40,290,892,000  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration.  This 
amount  includes  $26,480,359,000  for 
State  Medicaid  programs,  an  increase 
of  $1,519,875,000  above  the  1986  level 
and  $1,172,237,000  above  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  The  committee  has  re- 
stored $1.2  billion  in  savings  assumed 
in  the  President's  budget  but  not  now 
expected  to  be  enacted  into  law.  This 
account  supports  approximately  55 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  State  Medic- 


aid programs  of  health  insurance  for 
the  poor. 

The  bill  also  includes  a 
$20,826,000,000  for  payments  to  the 
Medicare  trust  funds.  This  is 
$1,972,000,000  above  the  1986  level  and 
$469,000,000  above  the  President's  re- 
quest. The  amount  recommended  is 
based  on  the  most  recent  estimates  of 
costs  under  current  law  submitted  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  This 
mandatory  appropriation  now  sup- 
ports 75  percent  of  the  Medicare  part 
B  program  from  general  funds. 

H.R.  5233  includes  $1,301,027,000  in 
general  and  trust  fund  appropriations 
for  Federal  administration  of  the  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid  Programs.  The 
committee  has  recommended  total 
funding  of  $1,102,000,000  for  the  cost 
of  processing  Medicare  claims.  This  is 
$95,200,000  above  the  President's 
budget  and  $87,576,000  above  fiscal 
year  1986.  This  amount  is  expected  to 
be  sufficient  to  handle  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  claims  and 
to  maintain  the  payment  cycle  for 
claims  at  historic  levels  of  approxi- 
mately 22  days. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  includes  general  funds  ap- 
propriations of  $16,447,480,000  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  including  those 
programs  in  the  process  of  being 
transferred  to  the  new  Family  Sup- 
port Administration.  This  amount  in- 
cludes $500,555,000  for  payments  to 
Social  Security  trust  funds  including 
military  service  credits.  $963,437,000 
for  black  lung  benefits,  $10,995,068,000 
for  Federal  cash  assistance  for  the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  under  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  Pro- 
gram and  $9,317,035,000  for  cash  as- 
sistance to  the  poor  through  the  As- 
sistance Payments  I*rogram  principal- 
ly AFDC.  The  payments  are  all  for 
mandatory  entitlements  which  provide 
cash  payments  to  more  than  15  mil- 
lion needy  Americans. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  the  Assistance  Pay- 
ments Program  is  $1,013,942,000  above 
the  President's  request.  The  commit- 
tee has  not  approved  two  categories  of 
savings  assumed  in  the  budget.  First 
the  budget  assumes  $777,200,000  of 
penalties  for  error  rates  above  levels 
mandated  by  law.  These  penalties 
have  been  delayed  for  a  minimum  of  1 
year  by  Public  Law  99-272.  In  addition 
the  committee  has  restored 
$236,000,000  in  legislative  savings  as- 
sumed in  the  President's  request  but 
not  now  expected  to  be  enacted  into 
law. 

The  committee  has  deferred  consid- 
eration of  budget  estimates  totaling 
$2,474  million  for  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  and  the  Ref- 
ugee Assistance  Programs  which  are 
not  currently  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 


The  committee  recommends  that 
$4,011,373,000  be  expended  from  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  for  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  Social  Security 
retirement.  Survivors  and  Disability 
Program.  This  is  the  same  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  an  in- 
crease of  $163,510,000  above  the 
amount  available  in  1986.  This  limita- 
tion Eu:count  supports  the  staff,  com- 
puters, telecommunications,  facilities 
and  other  resources  to  manage  these 
programs  which  are  expected  to  pay 
more  than  $220  billion  to  more  than 
40  million  Americans  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  committee  bill  provides  for  a 
staffing  level  of  74,437  full-time 
equivalents  which  is  an  increase  of 
1,167  over  the  number  of  FTE's  re- 
quested in  the  budget.  This  results  be- 
cause of  the  committee  decision  to 
freeze  overtime  at  not  to  exceed  3  per- 
cent of  total  employment  rather  than 
the  4.5-percent  proposed  in  the 
budget.  In  addition  the  committee  has 
continued  to  follow  closely  the  issue  of 
potential  district  office  closings.  No 
funds  have  been  requested  by  the 
President  nor  have  any  funds  been  in- 
cluded by  the  committee  for  any  large 
program  of  office  closings  or  consoli- 
dations. 

HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  committee  bill  includes 
$2,700,000,000  for  the  social  services 
block  grant  entitlement.  This  is  the 
same  amount  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  maximum  amount  au- 
thorized for  1987.  These  funds  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  States  by  formula  for  a 
variety  of  social  and  supportive  serv- 
ices for  children,  aged  and  other  vul- 
nerable populations. 

The  committee  recommends 
$925,017,000  for  other  social  services 
activities  under  the  human  develop- 
ment services  account.  Included  in  this 
amount  is  $732,700,000  for  aging  pro- 
grams including  $425,000,000  for  elder- 
ly nutrition  programs.  Aging  programs 
have  been  increased  by  $61,300,000 
over  the  level  available  in  1986.  Also 
funded  in  this  account  is  $31,000,000 
for  child  abuse  programs.  $23,250,000 
for  runaway  youth  and  $75,500,000  for 
services  to  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled. The  committee  has  deferred 
consideration  of  the  budget  request 
for  the  Head  Start  Program  which  is 
not  currently  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

The  committee  recommends 
$1,005,233,000  for  family  social  serv- 
ices including  $758,000,000  for  the 
Foster  Care  and  Adoption  Assistance 
Programs.  The  amount  for  these  enti- 
tlements is  $153,786,000  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  $215,029,000  over 
1986.  The  $100,228,000  of  this  increase 
relates  to  1986  costs  which  were  re- 
quested by  the  President  in  a  1986  sup- 
plemental but  which  have  been  provid- 
ed by  the  committee  in  the  1987  bill. 
Also    included    in    this    account    is 
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$225,000,000  for  child  welfare  assist- 
ance grants.  The  committee  has  rec- 
ommended an  increase  of  $26,901,000 
over  1986  for  this  program  which 
serves  high  risk,  vulnerable  youth. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes 
$200,000,000  for  the  Work  Incentives 
Program  which  the  President's  budget 
proposed  to  eliminate.  This  program 
supports  efforts  to  train  and  place  wel- 
fare recipients  in  full-time  employ- 
ment. The  committee  has  deferred 
consideration  of  funding  for  the  com- 
munity services  block  grant  which  the 
President's  budget  also  proposed  to 
eliminate.  This  program  has  not  yet 
been  reauthorized  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AHD  HinCAN  SERVICES 
REORGANIZATION 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  currently  carrying 
out  several  major  reorganizations  of 
its  programs.  The  most  significant  of 
these  creates  a  new  Family  Support 
Administration  which  consolidates 
Federal  cash  assistance  and  support 
services  for  the  poor  into  a  new  oper- 
ating component  of  the  Department. 
This  consolidation  involves  the  assist- 
ance payments,  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance, child  support  enforcement, 
refugee  and  entrant  assistance,  com- 
munity services  block  grant,  and  work 
incentives  accounts.  In  addition,  the 
Department  is  in  the  process  of  trans- 
ferring the  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization Program  from  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration  to 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  National  Center  for 
Nursing  Research  from  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
While  the  decisions  to  carry  out  these 
reorganizations  have  been  made  and 
do  not  require  congressional  approval, 
the  details  of  staff  and  resources  to  be 
transferred  have  in  some  cases  not 
been  finalized.  The  committee  has, 
therefore,  considered  these  activities 
under  the  old  appropriation  structure. 
Once  final  decisions  have  been  made 
and  determination  orders  issued,  these 
resources  can  be  transferred  to  their 
appropriate  accounts. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

For  the  Department  of  Education, 
the  bill  includes  $13,369,231,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,458,132,000  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  total  amount  in  the  bill  is 
$991,797,000  over  the  amount  available 
for  1986.  The  committee  was  required 
to  defer  consideration  of  over  $4  bil- 
lion requested  in  the  budget  for  pro- 
grams which  are  not  authorized  at  this 
time  for  fiscal  year  1987.  These  pro- 
grams will  be  considered  for  funding 
as  soon  as  possible  following  the  enact- 
ment of  authorizing  legislation. 

COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED 

The  bill  includes  $3,999,163,000  for 
chapter  1  of  the  Education  Consolida- 
tion and  Improvement  Act,  the  largest 


amount  appropriated  for  this  program 
in  its  20-year  history.  This  amount  is 
$469,591,000  over  the  amount  current- 
ly available  for  1986.  and  $311  million 
over  the  amount  requested  in  the 
budget  for  1987.  About  14.000  school 
districts  participate  in  the  program 
serving  approximately  5  million  disad- 
vantaged students. 

IMPACT  AID 

The  committee  bill  provides  $700 
million  to  continue  the  Impact  Aid 
Program  at  about  the  same  level  as  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  This  is  $152  million 
over  the  budget  request.  The  commit- 
tee restored  $130  million  for  category 
B  payments  which  the  budget  pro- 
poses to  terminate.  In  addition,  in- 
creases over  the  budget  have  been  pro- 
vided for  construction  and  special  pay- 
ments to  local  school  districts. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

For  a  variety  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  programs,  the  bill 
includes  $699,943,000.  an  increase  of 
$96,034,000  over  the  budget  request 
and  $32,331,000  over  the  amount  avail- 
able for  1986.  The  chapter  2  block 
grant  program  will  be  continued  at 
$533,909,000,  about  the  same  amount 
as  fiscal  year  1986.  Civil  rights  train- 
ing, women's  educational  equity,  lead- 
ership in  education,  territorial  assist- 
ance, and  Ellender  fellowships  will  be 
maintained  at  1986  levels.  The  budget 
proposed  to  terminate  these  programs. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

For  bilingual  education,  the  commit- 
tee has  provided  $179,637,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $14,426,000  over  the  1986 
amount,  and  an  increase  of  $36,686,000 
over  the  budget  request.  The  amount 
recommended  includes  $3,686,000  for 
bilingual  vocational  training.  $159,000 
above  the  1986  level;  and  $30  million 
for  emergency  immigrant  education, 
an  increase  of  $1,290,000  over  the  1986 
amount.  In  general,  the  Federal  bilin- 
gual education  programs  are  designed 
to  assist  limited  English  proficient 
children  to  Improve  their  academic 
skills. 

EDUCATION  POR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

In  the  bill  we  include  $1,494,420,000 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren at  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels.  This  amount  Is 
$191,320,000  over  the  budget  request 
and  $144,886,000  over  the  amount 
available  for  1986.  The  amount  provid- 
ed in  the  bill  will  assist  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  in  providing  spe- 
cial education  to  4.2  million  handi- 
capped children. 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

With  the  exception  of  the  basic 
State  grant  program  and  the  Helen 
Keller  Center,  which  are  authorized 
for  1987,  the  committee  has  deferred 
consideration  of  budget  requests  for 
rehabilitation  programs  because  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  1987  has  not 
been  enacted.  For  basic  State  grants. 


the  bill  includes  $1,148,356,000.  which 
is  $3,208,000  more  than  the  amount 
available  for  1986,  and  $48,356,000 
above  the  budget  request.  For  the 
Helen  Keller  Center,  the  bill  includes 
$4,300,000,  the  same  amount  as  in 
1986. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  programs  authorized  by  the  Carl 
D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act, 
the  bill  includes  $906,433,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $505,459,000  over  the  budget 
request  and  an  increase  of 
$103,688,000  over  the  amount.  Funds 
available  for  vocational  education  are 
designed  to  support  and  improve  pro- 
grams that  provide  education  and 
training  needed  by  persons  to  compete 
and  advance  in  the  labor  market. 

The  bill  includes  $110,000,000  for 
adult  education  programs,  an  increase 
of  $6,000,000  over  the  budget  request, 
and  an  increase  of  $12,421,000  over  the 

1986  current  amount.  These  funds  are 
used  to  assist  State  programs  that 
serve  an  estimated  2.6  million  persons 
annually. 

STUDENT  AID 

The  President's  budget  request  of 
$3,812,568,000  for  student  aid  is  based 
on  a  legislative  restructuring  of  the 
Pell  grant,  supplemental  educational 
opportunity  grant,  College  Work 
Study  and  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  Programs.  No  funds  are  request- 
ed in  the  President's  budget  for  capital 
contributions  for  national  direct  loans 
and  State  student  incentive  grants. 
The  bill  does  not  include  funding 
levels  for  the  student  aid  programs  be- 
cause authorizing  legislation  has  not 
been  enacted.  The  committee  regrets 
that  the  lack  of  sMhorizatlon  requires 
the  deferral  of  thesconsideration  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  student  aid  pro- 
grams. The  committee  will  recommend 
adequate  funding  levels  for  all  these 
programs  as  soon  as  possible  following 
enactment  of  authorizations. 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

The  bill  includes  $3,394,000,000  for 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  appro- 
priation account,  the  latest  estimate  of 
the  funding  that  will  be  required  for 
the  program  under  current  law.  This 
amount  is  $66,250,000  less  than  the  ad- 
ministration's current  law  estimate  for 

1987  provided  in  Its  budget  request 
and  $134,025,000  more  than  the  1986 
appropriation.  In  its  budget  request 
for  1987,  however,  the  administration 
proposed  certain  legislative  changes 
that  would  have  reduced  its  1987  esti- 
mate for  the  program  by 
$1,115,241,000.  The  committee  makes 
no  assumptions  about  changes  in  ex- 
isting law,  which  may  result  from  the 
regular  legislative  process. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  various  higher  education  institu- 
tional aid  programs  which  are  author- 
ized for  1987  the  bill  includes 
$29,500,000  an  increase  of  $24,500,000 
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over  the  budget  request  and 
$13,710,000  over  the  amount  available 
for  1986.  The  bill  provides  $21,000,000 
for  Carl  Perkins  scholarships, 
$5,000,000  for  minority  Institutions  sci- 
ence improvement.  $1,500,000  for  law 
school  clinical  experience,  $2,000,000 
for  talented  teacher  fellowships. 

COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

For  college  housing  loans,  the  com- 
mittee authorizes  $60,000,000  in  new 
loans  compared  to  $57,420,000  in  1986 
and  zero  requested  in  the  budget. 

LIBRARIES 

Again,  as  in  previous  years,  the 
budget  proposes  to  terminate  all  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  libraries.  The  bill 
provides  $130,000,000,  an  Increase  of 
$14,682,000  over  the  amount  available 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  The  recommenda- 
tion includes  $25,000,000  for  public  li- 
brary construction. 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

For  payments  to  special  institutions 
the  bill  includes  $5,510,000  for  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind;  $32,000,000  for  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf; 
$60,737,000  for  Gallaudet  College;  and 
$170,230,000  for  Howard  University. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

The  bill  includes  $814,924,000  for  12 
related  agencies.  This  is  entirely  dis- 
cretionary spending.  We  are  over  the 
President's  request  for  these  agencies 
by  $215,603,000  and  over  the  1986  level 
by  about  $10,000,000.  This  Includes 
$214,000,000  for  the  Corporation  of 
Public  Broadcasting,  which  is  an  ad- 
vance appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  In  addition,  there  are  trust  fund 
transfers  here  in  the  amount  of 
$76,916,000.  an  increase  of  $2,795,000 
over  the  budget  request. 

The  ACTION  Agency  and  the  U.S. 
Institute  of  Peace  are  not  Included  in 
the  bill  because  their  authorization  for 
appropriations  has  expired.  The  House 
Rules,  as  the  Members  know,  prevent 
us  from  including  unauthorized  appro- 
priations. The  Physician  Payment 
Reveiw  Commission  is  funded  for  the 
first  time  in  the  amount  of  $1,000,000. 
Railroad  retirement  dual  benefits  are 
fully  funded  at  $380,000,000. 

I  would  like  to  mention  to  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  presides 
over  this  bill  today  and  who  has  pre- 
sided over  this  bill  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. 

The  gentleman  is  one  of  the  able 
Members  of  this  Congress.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  presiding  officers  in  this 
House.  The  gentleman  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  he  has  announced  his 
retirement.  This  will  be  the  last  time 
that  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  Don  Fuqoa.  will  preside  over 
this  bill  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  want  all  the  Members  to 
know  that  all  down  through  the  years, 
we  have  appreciated  the  fact  that  the 


Speaker  of  the  House  would  name  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  to  preside 
over  this  bill. 

Mr.  FuQUA,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
as  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  we 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  Bill  Natcher,  In 
bringing  this  bill  before  the  House  for 
the  fiscal  year  1987  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stand  here  this 
morning  to  talk  about  this  bill,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  George  O'Brien 
will  be  missed  by  this  committee. 
George  worked  long  and  hard  with  us, 
and  he  cared  deeply  about  the  positive 
things  this  bill  can  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  as  his  own 
health  faltered,  George's  concern  for 
the  health  of  others  did  not.  He  con- 
tinued to  sit  with  our  subcommittee 
this  past  winter  and  spring,  as  we  went 
through  the  long  process  of  putting 
this  bill  together,  and  in  that  time,  he 
built  a  strong  case  for  the  specific 
needs  of  a  group  of  diseases  unrelated 
to  his  own.  At  his  request,  we  have  in- 
cluded funds  in  this  bill  to  establish 
six  new  kidney  and  urologic  disease  re- 
search centers  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Diabetes,  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  this  bill  contains  language  to 
ensure  that  these  centers  be  estab- 
lished in  honor  of  him,  and  will  be 
named  "The  George  M.  O'Brien  Re- 
search Centers  for  Kidney  and  Urolog- 
ic Diseases. 

It  is  an  honor  to  serve  as  ranking  mi- 
nority meniber  with  a  chairman  as  dis- 
tinguished as  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky.  He  Is  always  fair.  He  is 
always  thorough,  he  Is  always  compas- 
sionate, and  he  is  always  responsible 
in  exercising  his  duty  as  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee. 

That  sense  of  fairness,  thorough- 
ness, compassion,  and  responsibility  is 
what  has  allowed  this  subcommittee  to 
develop  a  bill  that  the  President  has 
signed  for  the  past  3  years.  And  I 
think  we  have  a  fair  shot  at  getting 
this  bill  signed  this  year,  as  well. 

Why?  Because  this  bill,  like  its  pred- 
ecessors In  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and 
1986,  responds  both  to  the  budget 
strictures  that  have  existed  over  the 
past  several  years,  and  to  the  real 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

This  bill  Is  not  a  budget  buster.  It  Is 
well  within  the  ceilings  of  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  resolution  approved 
by  this  body,  333  to  43,  on  June  26— 
just  5  weeks  ago.  And  it  is  well  within 
the  budget  authority  allocated  to  the 
subcommittee  under  the  302(b)  proce- 
dures. 

In  terms  of  responding  to  the  needs 
of   the    American    people.    Chairman 


Natcher  has  said  on  many  occasions, 
this  bill  is  the  people's  bill.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  this  body  considers  each 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  often  thought 
that  we  should  rename  our  subcom- 
mittee so  that  its  name  more  accurate- 
ly describes  what  the  bill  does.  We 
should  call  It  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health.  Education,  and  Labor  Pro- 
grams and  Services— HELPS.  Because 
that's  what  this  bill  does  for  those 
Americans,  from  infancy  through  old 
age,  who  need  help  from  their  Govern- 
ment. For  that  reason,  we  work  very 
hard  to  bring  a  good  bill  to  the  floor 
each  year. 

And  this  year  is  no  exception.  We 
started  our  hearings  on  February  19, 
shortly  after  the  President  had  sub- 
mitted his  budget  request  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  33  days  of  hearings,  including 
25  days  with  administration  witnesses 
and  8  more  with  outside  groups,  we 
heard  testimony  from  398  witnesses, 
representing  274  organizations.  And  to 
show  you  how  important  this  bill  is,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  before  we  con- 
cluded our  hearings  on  May  7,  62 
Members  of  Congress  had  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee. 

Let  me  now  tell  you  what  this  bill 
does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  bring  to 
the  House  today  recommends  a  total 
of  $103.7  billion,  $102.5  billion  In  cur- 
rent year  funding,  and  the  remainder 
to  fund  mandatory  advances  for  prior 
or  subsequent  years. 

We  have  added  $5.8  billion  to  the 
President's  budget  request— $1.8  bil- 
lion in  mandatory  accounts,  where  we 
received  new  estimates  from  the  de- 
partments, or  where  legislative  propos- 
als had  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law, 
and  about  $4  billion  in  discretionary 
programs. 

In  terms  of  growth  over  last  year's 
bill,  we  have  added  $1.3  billion  for  dis- 
cretionary programs,  and  $3.6  billion 
in  mandatory  spending.  There's  no 
doubt  about  it;  it's  a  lot  of  money.  But 
let  me  emphasize  what  I  said  before— 
we  are  well  within  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  our  302(b)  allocation  for  this 
bill,  even  after  we  take  into  account 
those  programs  which  are  not  yet  au- 
thorized. 

Nearly  76  percent  of  this  bill,  or  $78 
billion,  is  In  mandatory  spending  over 
which  our  subcommittee  exerts  very 
little  discretion.  We  act  as  a  conduit 
through  which  that  mandatory  spend- 
ing passes,  and  we  depend  entirely  on 
the  estimates  given  us  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  CBO. 

For  discretionary  spending,  which 
comprises  24.5  percent  of  the  amounts 
contained  in  the  bill,  we  have  provided 
$24.9  bimon. 

In  most  areas,  we  have  restored  pro- 
grams to  the  fiscal  year  1986  level.  In 
doing  that,  we  have  simply  restated 
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the  wishes  of  this  body  9  months  ago 
when  we  voted,  322  to  107,  to  adopt 
the  fiscal  year  1986  Labor/HHS/Edu- 
cation  bill,  which  itself  was.  by  and 
large,  a  freeze  from  fiscal  year  1985. 

Then  came  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  and  its  miserable  across-the- 
board  cut.  Up  until  2  weeks  ago.  not 
one  of  us  had  had  the  chance  to  vote 
for  or  against  those  mandated  cuts. 
And  even  then,  we  didn't  really  get  a 
chance  to  exercise  any  judgment  on 
the  budget.  Rather,  we  were  allowed 
only  to  confirm  the  cuts  put  together 
by  the  green  eye-shaded  accountants 
in  GAO  and  OMB.  I  voted  "no"  for 
that  reason. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  exer- 
cise its  judgment  on  funding  for  indi- 
vidual programs,  and  that's  what  the 
subcommittee  did  in  reconmiending  in- 
creases in  three  major  priority  areas. 

The  first  of  those  priority  areas  is 
AIDS  research  and  control.  This  new 
disease  is  reaching  epidemic  propor- 
tions since  Chairman  Natcher  and  I 
first  provided  direct  funds  for  it  nearly 
5  years  ago.  Cases  of  AIDS  have  now 
been  reported  in  all  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  4  territo- 
ries. 

The  most  recent  report  by  the  HHS 
task  force  on  AIDS  says  that  by  1991. 
179,000  deaths  will  be  linked  to  this 
horrible  disease,  as  compared  to  only 
18,000  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The 
number  of  new  cases  reported  also  will 
jump  from  16.000  this  year  to  over 
74,000  annually  by  1991. 

For  that  reason,  we  have  responded 
to  the  latest  request  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  provide  a  50-percent 
increase  in  the  subcommittee's  share 
of  the  assault  on  this  disease.  The  bill 
provides  $336.7  million  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

A  second  priority  area  that  the  sub- 
committee identified  is  biomedical  re- 
search performed  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health.  We  provide  an  in- 
crease^W  nearly  $1.1  billion  over  the 
amount  \equested  by  the  President, 
which  in^ides  much  of  the  AIDS 
money  I  just^entioned. 

This  increaseys  made  to  sustain  the 
vital  research  peWprmed  at  NIH  in  the 
never-ending  bate|e  against  disease, 
disability,  and  deatr 

These  national  instlkites  perform  re- 
search into  areas  tha^^fect  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages,  and  musll^  sustained 
if  we  ever  expect  again  t^^  able  to 
say  that  we  have  eradicatec^  major 
disease  or  significantly  al^viated 
human  suffering. 

Let  me  read  from  the  names  of^me 
of  the  institutes  so  Members  will  gs  a 
better  idea  what  I  am  talking  abot 
Child  Health  and  Human  Develop^ 
ment;  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases: 
Diabetes,  Digestive,  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases; Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood;  Cancer; 
Aging;  and  Neurological  and  Commu- 
nicative Disorders  and  Stroke.  We're 
talking   about   the   whole   gamut   of 


human  life.  This  is  definitely  a  priori- 
ty area  that  could  properly  be  funded 
at  even  higher  levels. 

A  final  priority  area  that  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers is  chapter  I,  education  for  disad- 
vantaged children.  This  is  the  major 
Federal  program  for  ensuring  equal 
educational  opportunity  to  low- 
income,  disadvantaged  children.  Once 
again,  the  subcommittee  exercised  its 
judgment  and  recommends  an  increase 
of  $311  million.  It  did  that  despite  the 
administration's  proposal  to  level  fund 
the  program  and  to  dramatically 
change  the  legislative  purposes  of  the 
program. 

In  fact,  the  subcommittee  exercised 
its  judgment  on  each  of  the  adminis- 
tration's other  budget  requests, 
whether  those  programs  were  pro- 
posed for  elimination  or  proposed  for 
major  reductions  or  proposed  for  level 
funding. 
Let  me  highlight  a  few  of  these. 
The  subcommittee  acted  to  restore 
some  funds  for  21  of  the  programs 
proposed  for  elimination  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  programs  that  benefit 
millions  of  Americans.  Among  those, 
the  bill  restores  $118  million  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance  and  benefits, 
$212  million  for  most  of  the  health 
professions  programs,  $69  million  for 
nurse  training  programs,  $6.8  million 
for  organ  transplants,  $4  million  for 
the  vaccine  stockpile,  $10  million  for 
mental  health  clinical  training,  $10.3 
million  for  mental  health  protection 
and  advocacy,  $200  million  for  the 
work  incentives  or  WIN  Program  that 
provides  job  opportunities  to  welfare 
recipients,  $130  million  for  impact  aid 
"B"  payments,  $30  million  for  emer- 
gency immigrant  education,  $31.6  mil- 
lion for  consumer  and  homemaker 
education,  $60  million  in  new  loan 
commitments  for  college  housing 
loans,  and  others. 

The  bill  includes  restorations  in 
seven  programs  proposed  for  major  re- 
duction: $664.5  million  for  sunmier 
youth  employment,  $662.7  million  for 
the  Job  Corps  (together  with  a  prohi- 
bition on  center  closings  until  July  1, 
1988),  $290  million  for  HEAL  loans. 
$1.1  billion  for  Medicare  contractors. 
$1.3  billion  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped, $906  million  for  vocational 
education,  auid  the  NIH  level  that  I  al- 
ready discussed. 

I  am  also  delighted  to  report  that 
the  bill  continues  funding  for  two  pro- 
grams within  the  Department  of 
Labor  Women's  Bureau:  the  Displaced 
Homemaker's  Network  and  the  Corpo- 
rate Linkage  Program  under  the  Bu- 
reau's Demonstration  Grant  Program. 
In  addition,  the  bill  continues,  at  a  $5 
lillion  level,  another  important  initia- 
te that  I  take  pride  in  having  had  a 
r^  in  funding,  now  for  the  third 
straUht  year— the  plant  closing  and 
mas^ayoff  survey  under  the  Bureau 
of  Larar  Statistics. 


Finally,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  a  provision  of  the  report. 

It  relates  to  an  untimely  regulation 
issued  by  the  Education  Department 
that  has  virtually  stopped  the  process- 
ing of  student  financial  assistance  for 
this  coming  school  year.  I  continue  to 
support  reasonable  efforts  to  reduce 
fraud,  abuse,  and  waste  in  all  pro- 
grams, but  I  believe  this  specific  proc- 
ess is  unreasonable.  My  language  pro- 
hibits the  Secretary  from  implement- 
ing the  March  14  verification  regula- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  this  program 
year.  In  addition,  it  directs  him  to  con- 
sult with  the  appropriate  congression- 
al committees  to  redraft  a  workable 
and  reasonable  verification  system  and 
to  publish  it  before  processing  begins 
for  the  1987-88  school  year. 

In  response  to  my  report  language,  I 
am  pleased  to  report,  the  Education 
Department  now  plans  to  issue  an 
emergency  regulation  within  the  next 
few  days,  changing  some  of  the  more 
onerous  requirements  of  the  verifica- 
tion process.  In  particular,  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  Department  plans  to 
lift  the  requirement  that  all  guaran- 
teed student  loan  applications  be  certi- 
fied before  any  processing  can  occur. 
This  is  a  positive  step,  that,  with  other 
changes  may  make  the  verification 
process  more  reasonable  for  the  time 
remaining  before  school  starts  this 
fall.  I  will  continue  to  monitor  closely 
the  Department's  actions  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  the  best 
Labor/HHS/Education  bill  I  have  ever 
had  the  privilege  to  work  on.  Some 
may  think  we  recommend  too  much 
spending;  others  will  say  we  didn't  do 
enough.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  a 
balanced  bill,  balanced  between  fiscal 
responsibility  and  concern  for  the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

One  final  comment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Director  of  OMB  has  stated  that 
he  would  not  recommend  that  the 
President  sign  this  bill  as  it  is  current- 
ly constituted.  We  have  received  the 
same  signal  from  OMB  for  the  last  3 
years,  and  in  each  of  those  years,  the 
President  eventually  signed  the  bill 
into  law.  And  this  year,  we  may  have 
an  easier  task  of  negotiating  with 
OMB,  now  that  the  young  slasher  is 
gone.  I  am  confident  that  over  the 
next  few  weeks,  as  the  other  body 
acts,  as  OMB  readjusts  its  own  projec- 
tions, and  as  we  go  to  conference  with 
the  other  body,  we  can  take  this  bill 
and  reach  the  compromises  necessary 
so  that  all  parties  can  be  satisfied  with 
our  final  product. 

This  is  a  good  bill  based  on  good 
judgment.  It  maintains  the  time-hon- 
ored traditions  of  the  House  to  empha- 
size the  labor,  health  and  human  serv- 
ices, and  education  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  providing  reasonable 
funding  levels  to  support  them. 

I  strongly  support  this  bill  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 
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I  only  wish  that  John  Fogarty  were 
here  today,  and  also  Mel  Laird;  they 
would  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Biaggi]. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  Member,  a  man 
with  no  peer,  a  man  for  whom  I  have 
deepest  and  heart-felt  affection  and 
respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  a 
total  of  $326  million  for  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act— conmiunity 
service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. The  committee  report  indicates 
that  this  is  the  same  amount  request- 
ed in  the  President's  budget.  I  am  also 
aware  that  this  amount  is  some  $13.9 
million  above  the  adjusted  fiscal  year 
1986  level  and  some  $2  million  above 
the  amount  provided  for  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

I  would  also  note  that  all  the  other 
major  service  programs  in  the  Older 
Americans  Act  were  provided  with  in- 
creases above  the  President  s  budget 
in  this  bill.  These  are  funding  levels 
which  will  permit  the  kind  of  essential 
growth  needed  to  meet  demand.  I  con- 
tend title  V  is  deserving  as  well.  It  is 
the  only  program  in  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  specifically  serving  the  low- 
income  elderly.  Even  with  the  levels 
provided  in  this  bill,  the  funds  will 
only  support  a  maximum  of  63,800 
part-time  jobs  in  1987.  This  is  less 
than  a  3-percent  increase  from  pro- 
gram year  1984-85. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  title  V 
workers  are  employed  in  jobs  impor- 
tant to  communities  across  our  Nation. 
More  importantly,  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  all  title  V  workers  are  em- 
ployed by  programs  serving  other 
senior  citizens. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  part 
of  the  budget  resolution  there  was  a 
provision  allowing  for  $1.5  billion  in 
additional  funding  for  certain  educa- 
tion, training,  social  service,  and  low- 
income  programs  which  I  have  been 
advised  would  include  certain  Older 
Americans  Act  programs.  At  the  time 
when  future  decisions  are  made  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  these 
funds,  or  as  part  of  any  supplemental 
appropriations  which  may  become  nec- 
essary during  fiscal  year  1987.  could 
the  chairman  indicate  his  intention  to 
consider  additional  funds  for  the  title 
V  program? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man, I  would  like  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  know 
that  all  down  through  the  years  since 
the  gentleman  has  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  he  has  worked  with  us  on 
our  bill,  not  just  when  the  bill  comes 
to  the  floor  but  during  the  hearings  on 


the  bill  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bill  generally,  and  we  appreciate  it. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  serves 
not  only  on  his  regular  committee,  but 
he  is  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Services  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  and  has  served 
on  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
since  this  committee  was  formed  and 
placed  into  operation.  He  is  one  of  the 
able  members  of  the  committee. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  this, 
that  if  I  have  my  way  between  now 
and  the  final  conference  report  on  this 
bill,  if  we  can  add  $10  million  or  more 
to  the  bill  for  the  purpose  that  the 
gentleman  points  out,  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act— community 
service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans, we  will  certainly  take  that 
action. 

The  request  of  the  gentleman  is 
nothing  but  fair.  If  we  could  have 
placed  a  little  more  money  in  the  bill 
at  the  time  of  the  markup  instead  of 
increasing  it  $13.8  million  above  the 
adjusted  level  for  1986,  we  would  have 
gone  a  little  higher.  And  one  of  the 
main  reasons,  Mr.  Biaggi,  is  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  gentleman's  interest  and 
the  time  that  he  spends  every  year  on 
programs  pertaining  to  the  elderly, 
and  we  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much. 

Clearly  the  response  of  the  chair- 
man as  well  as  his  longtime  and  long- 
standing conomitment  are  a  reflection 
of  his  advocacy  of  programs  for  help 
for  our  Nation's  senior  citizens.  No 
Member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Chairman, 
has  worked  harder  or  more  effectively 
on  behalf  of  senior  citizens  than  has 
Chairman  Natcher. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  yield  back 
my  time,  let  me  express  my  strong  and 
wholehearted  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. I  wish  to  take  special  note  of  the 
fact  that  this  legislation  does  in  fact 
provide  desparately  needed  increases 
in  funding  for  a  variety  of  critical  pro- 
grams ranging  AIDS  research,  summer 
youth  employment,  child  support  en- 
forcement, and  family  services. 

I  wish  to  especially  commend  the 
committee  for  the  funding  levels  they 
provided  for  title  III  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  Under  this  legislation, 
$275  million  is  provided  for  the  many 
important  supportive  services  under 
title  III  B  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
This  represents  a  $21.4  million  in- 
crease over  the  adjusted  fiscal  year 
1986  levels  and  $10  million  over  the 
President's  budget.  It  is  also  the  first 
increase  this  program  has  enjoyed 
since  my  amendment  to  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  It  must  be  noted  that  in- 
cluded among  the  vital  services  that 
are  funded  by  title  III  B  include  trans- 
portation, in  home  services,  legal  serv- 
ices, and  information  and  referral. 
That  latter  category  has  taken  on  ex- 
treme importance  in  recent  years  be- 


cause many  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
these  services,  are  those  elderly  who 
are  being  discharged  prematurely 
from  hospitals  under  the  terms  of  the 
DRG  system  under  Medicare.  Title  III 
B  also  is  mandated  to  provide  services 
to  victims  of  elder  abuse  and  under 
the  terms  of  legislation  I  developed  it 
provides  important  supportive  services 
to  families  of  Alzheimer  disease  vic- 
tims. 

The  funding  levels  provided  for  the 
two  nutrition  programs  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act  are  also  excel- 
lent. Combined,  this  legislation  would 
provide  a  total  of  $425  million  for  the 
congregate  and  home  delivered  meals 
programs.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  almost  $39  million  from  the  adjust- 
ed fiscal  year  1986  levels.  If  we  want  to 
look  to  a  model  Federal  program  per- 
forming its  mandate  in  a  cost-effective 
manner  it  is  the  Nutrition  Program. 
Over  225  million  meals  are  served  each 
day  in  this  Nation  in  congregate  set- 
tings and  homes  across  our  Nation.  In 
the  case  of  the  home  delivered  meal,  it 
can  represent  the  difference  between 
maintaining  a  person  in  their  home 
and  being  placed  in  an  institution. 
Upward  of  20  percent  of  persons  in 
nursing  homes  are  there  due  to  an  in- 
ability to  maintain  a  proper  diet. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  Nutri- 
tion Program  is  serving  those  elderly 
more  likely  to  be  "at  risk."  As  an  ex- 
ample the  average  age  of  those  in  the 
congregate  program  is  now  73  and  the 
home  delivered  program  is  78. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  nutrition  programs 
across  the  Nation.  I  can  state  with 
confidence  that  the  taxpayer  gets 
their  full  bang  from  this  buck.  Money 
goes  to  provide  services  and  is  done 
with  great  efficiency.  These  funding 
levels  are  entirely  appropriate  and  I 
support  them  strongly. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Daub]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  appreciate  the  recogni- 
tion, and  I  appreciate  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  yielding  to  me. 

I  very  much  want  to  say  in  the  be- 
ginning that  the  bill  that  he  and  the 
ranking  member  bring  to  the  floor  and 
to  the  membership  today  is  one  well 
crafted,  in  my  opinion,  and  one  with 
the  symmetry  that  fits  the  opportuni- 
ties we  have  to  progress  in  the  three 
areas  that  the  appropriation  bill 
covers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  the  concerns  of  a 
number  of  highly  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts with  respect  to  the  Impact  Aid 
Program. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
mariner  in  which  this  legislation  has 
been  drafted  coupled  with  the  amount 
of  money   in  the  bill   will,   in  fact. 
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produce  reductions  in  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  a  number  of  highly  impacted 
school  districts,  and  particularly  to 
"Super  A"  districts— which  are  my  pri- 
mary concern. 

It  appears  that  this  reduction  in 
payment  to  these  districts  was  un- 
known to  the  committee  upon  its  in- 
clusion of  the  new  redistribution  for- 
mula in  the  bill  before  us;  neverthe- 
less, the  shifting  of  moneys  from 
highly  impacted  districts  to  lesser  im- 
pacted districts  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Federal  Government  nor  the 
students,  staff,  and  taxpayers  of  those 
communities  affected  by  the  change. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
chairman,  on  behalf  of  those  school 
districts  nationwide  that  are  heavily 
impacted  and  which  are  dependent 
upon  these  payments  "in  lieu  of  tax" 
to  continue  to  strive  toward  strength- 
ening the  Impact  Aid  Program  itself 
and.  more  importantly,  to  reconsider 
the  new  distribution  of  funds  now  in- 
cluded in  the  appropriations  process. 

Would  the  chairman  agree  that  this 
issue  of  establishing  funding  priorities 
within  the  Impact  Aid  Program  would 
more  properly  be  addressed  during  the 
impact  aid  reauthorization  process? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  for  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska to  know  that  we  will  follow  the 
matter  of  impact  aid  payments  care- 
fully. If  there  are  problems  in  the  pay- 
ment distribution  formula,  we  will 
take  the  necessary  action  to  resolve 
these  problems  as  the  bill  moves  over 
to  the  other  body  and  later  on  into 
conference. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
for  his  assistance  all  down  through 
the  years  since  he  has  been  a  Member 
of  Congress,  not  just  on  the  other 
matters  in  the  bill  but  on  impact  aid  in 
particular.  Each  year  the  gentleman 
appears  before  our  subcommittee  to 
testify  stating  to  the  committee  that 
category  B  should  go  back  into  the  bill 
and  that  there  should  be  sufficient 
funds  for  impact  aid. 

I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
we  appreciate  his  assistance. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  chairman's  remarks, 
and  I  particularly  agree  with  him  aus  to 
category  B,  a  subject  that  will  be  de- 
bated later  today,  as  it  will  be  affected 
by  an  amendment  to  be  offered.  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
dedicated  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  edu- 
cation community,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  to  specifically  ad- 
dress the  concerns  of  those  heavily-im- 
pacted school  districts  that  will  be  det- 
rimentally affected  by  the  new  fund- 
ing formula  contained  currently  in 
H.R. 5233. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


As  the  Committee  knows,  over  the 
last  several  days  we  have  been  looking 
for  ways  to  provide  resources  for  the 
coming  bipartisan  war  on  drugs.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that,  as  we  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor,  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Coughlin,  is  going 
to  be  offering  an  amendment  to  put 
additional  resources  into  the  drug  edu- 
cation programs  that  are  contained 
within  this  bill.  His  amendment  will 
almost  give  us  a  fivefold  increase  in 
that  particular  program.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  meritorious  effort,  and  I  intend 
to  be  fully  supportive  of  what  he  is 
doing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  goes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  providing  sufficient  resources 
there  to  do  the  valuable  kind  of  thing. 
In  addition,  our  Qolleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Hunter  is  going  to  offer- 
ing an  amendment  that  will,  in  effect, 
deny  funding  to  those  educational  in- 
stitutions that  do  not,  that  do  not 
have  in  place  drug  abuse  prevention 
programs,  an  effort  that  goes  along 
with  what  the  Secretary  of  Education, 
Mr.  Bennett,  has  proposed  in  the  past. 

So  with  those  two  amendments  in 
this  bill,  which  I  fully  expect  us  to 
consider,  we  will  have  in  fact  a  dra- 
matic effort  done  in  this  House  that 
helps  move  ahead  our  war  on  drugs, 
and  I  certainly  think  that  the  commit- 
tee is  to  be  congratulated  for  working 
with  us  in  making  certain  that  we  are 
able  to  bring  these  amendments  to  the 
floor  for  consideration. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  He  is  being 
very  modest  calling  this  the  Coughlin 
amendment.  It  is  the  Coughlin- Walker 
amendment  because  the  gentleman 
has  been  persistently  after  me  to  offer 
this  amendment.  The  gentleman  de- 
serves as  much  credit  as  anyone  else, 
not  only  in  this  bill  but  in  every  appro- 
priation bill  that  has  come  to  the  floor 
in  the  last  2  weeks,  where  the  gentle- 
man has  persistently  and  jaundicedly 
watched  those  bills  to  make  sure  there 
is  enough  money  for  drug  interdiction 
for  the  proper  agencies.  For  that  I 
want  to  commend  him. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  am  just  pleased  that 
on  this  bill  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
move  forward  and  there  will  be  a 
couple  of  other  efforts  later  on  par- 
ticularly on  the  Customs  Service  that 
I  hope  we  can  work  out  some  way  to 
get  some  money  there  as  well.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Florida    [Mr. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  30.  1986,  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  halted  all 
mandatory  Federal  inspections  aboard 
cruise  ships  and  determined  that 
cruise  ships  would  conduct  their  own 
health  inspections.  However,  within  3 
weeks  of  this  decision,  over  1,000  pas- 
sengers were  found  ill  aboard  two 
Florida  based  cruise  ships.  After  inves- 
tigating this  incident.  Federal  inspec- 
tors found  that  these  ships  had  failed 
earlier  health  inspections.  The  CDC  is 
the  only  agency  that  inspects  cruise 
ships  for  safety.  Without  them  there 
are  zero  inspections  by  any  Federal, 
State  or  local  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recent  decision 
by  the  CDC  is  appalling,  unwarranted 
and  shows  a  lack  of  concern  for  those 
who  vacation  on  cruise  ships.  Since 
only  58  percent  of  all  cruise  ships  pass 
Federal  inspections,  the  cruise  ship  in- 
dustry should  not  be  solely  responsible 
for  inspection.  Instead,  the  CDC  must 
establish,  together  with  the  cruise 
ship  industry,  a  standardized  proce- 
dure for  inspecting  and  scoring  cruise 
ships.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  the  cruise 
ship  industry  wants. 

On  two  occasions,  I  wrote  to  the 
CDC  asking  them  to  reinstate  Federal 
health  inspections.  Their  unwilling- 
ness to  do  so  has  led  me  to  request 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
take  action  to  ensure  that  CDC  contin- 
ue its  cruise  ship  inspections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  certainly  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  chairman  would  indi- 
cate to  the  House  as  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  what  action  has 
been  taken  on  these  cruise  ship  inspec- 
tions. 

D  1145 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  on  page  39  of 
my  report  you  find  the  following: 

The  Committee  was  made  aware  that 
CDC  has  substantially  reduced  its  activities 
with  regard  to  health  inspections  of  cruise 
ships.  The  Committee  believes  that  this  was 
an  unwise  decision.  CDC  is  therefore  direct- 
ed to  immediately  resume  all  of  its  prior  ac- 
tivities with  regard  to  cruise  ships. 

This  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
called  to  our  attention  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smith].  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right  about  it. 

It  is  the  intention  of  our  subcommit- 
tee and  our  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions that  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol continue  the  activities  that  it  has 
carried  out  up  to  this  time  in  regard  to 
cruise  ships.  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  to  know  that  we  intend 
to  follow  this  matter  carefully  to  see 
that  this  takes  place. 

We  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  Eissistance. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  attention.  The  gentle- 
man has  done  a  great  service  to  the 
traveling  public,  both  American  and 
foreign  visitors  here  in  the  United 
States  and  to  south  Florida  and  the 
cruise  ship  industry. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
port of  this  provision  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
difficult  chore  on  this  particular  bill 
to  be  critical.  The  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  is  well  known  in 
this  body  as  being  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  legislator.  The  gentleman's 
Republican  counterpart  is  the  same. 
To  criticize  the  work  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen calls  for  an  act  of  courage 
which  few  people  are  willing  to  accept. 

I  really  have  only  one  criticism  of 
each  of  them.  I  wish  the  distinguished 
chairman  would  miss  a  few  votes  some 
day  and  stop  embarrassing  the  rest  of 
us.  I  wish  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  would  inflict  more  discipline 
on  his  baseball  team. 

But  with  respect  to  the  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  despite  the  hymns  of  praise 
that  have  echoed  through  these  Halls, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  this  is  a  seri- 
ously overfunded  bill. 

We  are  looking  at  an  increase  of  7 
percent  across  the  board  in  this  bill.  I 
have  no  idea  what  the  nature  of  the 
increase  will  be  for  the  items  which 
are  not  in  the  bill  because  they  are  un- 
authorized, but  must  be  added  later.  I 
estimate  this  bill  is  going  to  be  over 
last  year  by  10  percent  in  budget  au- 
thority by  the  time  it  runs  its  full 
course. 

The  committee  has  much  difficulty 
with  its  mandatories.  As  has  been 
noted  earlier,  it  can  only  add  up  what 
the  costs  are  and  fund  them,  and  they 
represent  three-quarters  of  this  bill. 

The  discretionaries,  however,  do 
leave  the  committee  some  room  for 
frugality.  Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  must  report  mandatories  in- 
crease less  than  6  percent,  but  discre- 
tionary items  increase  more  than  9.1 
percent.  When  we  go  into  debate  on 
the  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
offer  to  reduce  discretionary  amoimts 
within  this  bill  back  to  1986  levels,  I 
will  go  through  some  of  the  items  that 
have  been  increased  by  very  large 
amounts. 

I  do  not  make  light  of  the  job  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  think  it  is  one  the 
more  responsible  committees  in  the 
Congress,  and  perhaps  the  hardest 
working.  Nevertheless.  I  feel  obligated 
to  remind  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee that  a  9-percent  increase  is 
more  than  this  House  can  tolerate  in 
discretionary  items. 

There  is  no  question  what  this  bill  is. 
It   can   be   properly    described    as   a 


budget  buster.  If  amendments  are  not 
adopted,  it  is  certainly  going  to  have 
veto  trouble  as  it  winds  its  way  toward 
what  we  hope  will  be  ultimate  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Williams],  a  member  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  Member  who  down 
through  the  years  has  worked  with  us 
on  our  bill  and  who  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  is  very  kind.  I  appreciate 
that,  and  particularly  appreciate  the 
excellent  work  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  done  on  this  bill.  I  want 
to  say  publicly  that,  without  the  gen- 
tleman's effort  and  close  work  with  his 
colleagues  on  his  own  committee,  as 
well  as  his  work  with  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Budget  Committee,  without  his  will- 
ingness to  do  that,  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  arrive  at  this  point.  We 
are  very  appreciative  of  it.  both  those 
of  us  on  the  Budget  Committee  and 
those  of  us  on  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Conmiittee. 

This  is  an  important  point  in  the 
recent  history  of  the  United  States 
and  of  this  House  of  Representatives, 
because  with  this  legislation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  believe 
the  Nation  turns  a  comer.  We  change 
directions  some  by  saying  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  we  hear  you  now  with 
regard  to  appropriate  Federal  assist- 
ance to  education,  and  we  are  going  to 
reestablish  the  Federal  effort  to  ap- 
propriately fund  education.  We  hear 
you  now  with  regard  to  appropriate  as- 
sistance to  the  elderly  both  through 
Social  Security  and  through  employ- 
ment assistance  to  the  elderly.  And  we 
know.  America,  that  you  want  this 
House  of  Representatives,  this  Con- 
gress, to  provide  appropriate  assist- 
ance, yes,  even  within  the  restrictions 
of  the  deficit,  appropriate  assistance 
to  those  Americans  of  moderate-  and 
low-income  means  and  to  those  Ameri- 
cans who  are  disabled. 

This  legislation  does  that,  and  it 
does  it  in  a  way  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  achieve  during  these  6  years. 
This  marks  a  departure  point  now,  and 
a  departure  point  which  I  personally 
believe,  and  I  think  that  soon  we  will 
find  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  believe, 
tracks  us  more  closely  with  the  popu- 
lar will  in  this  country  to  get  on  with 
the  great  social  urgencies  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  of  the 
chairman's  leadership  that  we  are  able 
now  to  once  again  follow  the  will  of 
the  American  people  in  providing  ap- 
propriately for  education  and  health 
care  and  the  necessary  research  to 
bring  us  into  the  next  decade. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  committee,  let  me 
first  pay  my  respects  to  the  members 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  member,  with 
whom  I  served  for  some  20  years  as  a 
member  of  the  same  subcommittee 
which  brings  this  bill  before  the 
House.  Those  were  very  pleasurable 
days  for  me.  I  really  got  to  know  the 
inner  workings  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  the  old  Health.  Education 
suid  Welfare,  now  HHS.  because  Mem- 
bers do  devote  so  much  of  their  time 
to  the  detailed  operations  of  the  de- 
partments during  the  committee  hear- 
ings. 

I  think  the  thing  that  distresses  me 
today,  as  contrasted  to  several  years 
ago.  is  that  we  had  as  many  as  3  or  4 
days  scheduled  for  the  consideration 
of  this  bill,  and  this  Chamber  was 
packed  with  Members,  similar  to  what 
may  be  the  case  next  week  when  we 
debate  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
authorization  bill.  It  is  disappointing 
today  to  see  so  few  Members  on  the 
floor. 

But  it  certainly  does  not  diminish  in 
any  way  the  amount  of  time  and 
effort  devoted  to  the  crafting  of  this 
piece  of  legislation  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  As  I  said,  the 
time  I  served  on  the  conunittee  was 
one  of  the  more  pleasurable  times  in 
my  career  here  in  the  House. 

D  1155 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
made  mention  of  the  $78  billion, 
roughly,  of  mandatory  spending  in 
this  bill  compared  to  $25  billion  of  dis- 
cretionary. So  there  are  some  limita- 
tions and  wraps  in  which  the  conmiit- 
tee does  its  business.  Then,  of  course, 
we  do  not  want  to  forget  that  there  is 
roughly  $10  billion  of  spending  left 
out  of  the  bill  due  to  a  lack  of  authori- 
zation. That  brings  me  to  another 
point,  and  that  is  I  think  it  Is  tragic 
that  right  at  this  moment  we  are 
meeting  here,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  meeting  in  another  loca- 
tion on  two  very  important  bills.  Some 
of  us  are  missing  roUcalls  on  impor- 
tant amendments  to  those  bills  be- 
cause this  bill  is  being  considered  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the  same 
time. 

Let  us  face  it,  the  people  who  really 
know  the  arguments  backward  and 
forward  are  those  serving  on  not  only 
the  subcommittee  but  also  the  full 
committee.  I  think  it  really  does  the 
system  and  the  institution  a  discredit 
to  have  the  scheduling  take  place  as  it 
does  in  this  fashion. 

Here  we  are  again,  trying  to  jam  ev- 
erything in  just  before  recess  time, 
while  earlier  in  the  year  we  did  very 
little,   not   meeting   on   Fridays,   not 
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meeting  on  Mondays  and  with  light 
schedules  in  between. 

I  just  have  to  decry  that  kind  of 
scheduling  and  hope  that  we  can  put 
our  act  together  in  the  next  Congress 
and  review  this  system.  Maybe  part  of 
it  is  the  budget  process.  While  I  sup- 
ported its  revision  initially,  I  was  also 
one  of  those  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  who  frankly 
looked  rather  ascance  at  what  was 
happening. 

The  general  public  has  trouble  fol- 
lowing all  the  budget  debates  we 
engage  in  here  in  Congress. 

Only  when  they  hear  the  informed 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee take  these  items,  line  item  by 
line  item,  and  discuss  them  in  detail  do 
they  really  have  a  grasp  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  spending  a  billion  here  and  a 
billion  there.  As  our  old  friend,  Ev 
Dirksen,  used  to  say,  "You  know,  I 
hear  a  billion  here  and  a  billion  there, 
and  eventually  it  does  add  up  to  real 
money." 

We  are  talking  about  considerable 
sums  today.  Later  on  when  we  get  to 
the  amending  process,  this  gentleman 
will  revert  to  his  old  character  and 
have  a  couple  of  amendments  to  offer. 
I  would  not  feel  comfortable  with 
myself  if  I  did  not  do  that,  having 
come  back  to  serve  for  a  short  stint  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
inform  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Natcher]  that  he  has  6  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  has  8  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to 
say  that  it  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me 
to  serve  on  this  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher].  The 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  great  chair- 
men here  in  the  Congress.  Over  the 
years  that  I  have  served  on  this  sub- 
committee, it  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  of  my  life  to  serve 
under  his  chairmanship. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Sil 
Conte,  who  does  a  fantastic  job  as  the 
minority  leader  on  this  subconmiittee. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  and  honor  to  serve 
with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5233,  the  Labor-HHS-Education 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  drafted  this  bill,  I  want  to  say 
that  it  continues  to  be  a  great  privi- 
lege to  work  with  the  distinguished 
chairman,  William  Natcher.  He  is 
always  hard  working  and  imminently 
fair  when  considering  programs  which 
are  important  to  the  people  of  this 


Nation.  I  personally  appreciate  his  co- 
operation and  consideration.  Addition- 
ally, I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
Silvio  Conte.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to 
serve  on  this  subcommittee  with  both 
of  these  distinguished  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  year  1987 
Labor-HHS-Education  appropriations 
bill  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
the  13  appropriations  bill  that  this 
body  will  consider  this  year.  This  bill 
contributes  to  the  Nation's  health  and 
productivity  by  helping  to  sustain  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  citizenry. 
It  provides  for  all  segments  of  our  soci- 
ety—the old,  the  young,  the  disabled 
and  the  infirm.  Certainly,  residents  of 
my  congressional  district  rely  heavily 
on  the  services  that  this  bill  makes 
possible. 

In  total,  H.R.  5233  provides  $103.7 
billion  for  labor,  health,  human  serv- 
ice and  education  programs.  In  gener- 
al, the  committee  restored  most  pro- 
gram activities  to  the  pre-Gramm- 
Rudman  fiscal  year  1986  appropriation 
levels.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
the  committee  has  selected  several 
high  priority  activities  for  which  addi- 
tional funding  is  provided. 

For  example,  under  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  bill  includes  $622.7  mil- 
lion for  the  Job  Corps  Program  and 
language  that  extends  the  prohibition 
of  job  center  closings  until  July  1, 
1988.  The  $622.7  million  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  all  106  centers  operation- 
al, including  the  Cleveland  Job  Corps 
Center,  which  last  year  celebrated  20 
years  of  service  to  the  Cleveland  com- 
munity. 

The  bill  also  includes  an  increase  of 
$50  million  for  the  Dislocated  Worker 
Assistance  Program.  This  program  has 
already  provided  critical  job  retraining 
and  location  services  to  hundreds  of 
displaced  workers.  In  my  own  State  of 
Ohio,  the  Kaiser  Foundation  Hospitals 
recently  received  a  $274,000  grant  to 
assist  employees  displaced  from  the 
closing  of  the  Cleveland  Medical 
Center.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Dis- 
located Workers  Program  these  em- 
ployees will  be  able  to  find  other  pro- 
ductive employment.  Now,  with  the 
recent  filing  for  bankruptcy  by  the 
LTV  Corp.  placing  the  jobs  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  jeopardy,  the  po- 
tential need  for  the  Dislocated  Work- 
ers Assistance  Program  has  been  mag- 
nified many  times  over. 

The  bill  provides  $1,820  billion  for 
the  employment  and  training  block 
grant  and  $664  million  for  the 
Summer  Youth  Employment  Program, 
financing  job  opportunities  for  ap- 
proximately 635,000  youth  in  the 
summer  of  1988. 

Under  the  Department  of  Human 
Services,  the  bill  includes  an  increase 
over  the  fiscal  year  1986  enacted  ap- 
propriation of  $663  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  These 
funds  will  sustain  the  momentum  in 


research  on  AIDS,  hypertension,  dia- 
betes, cancer,  and  other  diseases  which 
afflict  millions  of  Americans.  The 
committee  has  recommended  funding 
levels  which  will  finance  6,200  new  and 
competing  research  grants  as  well  as 
maintain  important  work  conducted  in 
research  centers.  Research  centers  in 
my  congressional  district  which  will 
benefit  from  these  resources  include 
the  Multipurpose  Arthritis  Center,  the 
Hypertension  SCOR  grant,  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Center,  and  Clinical  Research 
Center  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Additionally,  I  strongly  support  the 
$212  million  recommended  in  H.R. 
5233  for  health  professions  develop- 
ment. Federal  health  manpower  pro- 
grams are  critical  in  ensuring  that  our 
Nation  has  an  adequate  and  balanced 
supply  of  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  and 
other  health  personnel.  I  am  especial- 
ly pleased  the  committee  adopted  my 
recommendation  that  the  Disadvan- 
taged Assistance  Program  be  funded  at 
$26.5  million,  providing  a  $1.0  million 
increase  above  last  year's  funding 
level.  These  additional  resources  will 
help  to  attack  the  diminishing  repre- 
sentation of  minorities  in  health  pro- 
fessions schools  by  removing  educa- 
tional, social  and  other  discriminatory 
barriers  that  discourage  minorities 
from  pursuing  health  careers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
essential  public  health  and  mental 
health  services  to  low-income  mothers 
and  children  are  made  possible  be- 
cause of  the  dollars  that  flow  to  the 
State  under  the  major  health  block 
grants.  H.R.  5233  includes  funding  for 
these  activities  at  $478  million  for  the 
maternal  and  child  health  block  grant; 
$490  million  for  the  alcohol,  drug 
abuse  and  mental  health  block  grant; 
and  $89,525  million  for  the  preventive 
health  services  block  grant.  The  com- 
mittee has  taken  note  of  the  consider- 
able interest  in  the  Congress  in  ex- 
panding the  maternal  and  child  health 
block  grant  and  has  indicated  in  the 
report  that  additional  appropriations 
will  be  considered  as  soon  as  the  au- 
thorization ceiling  is  increased. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  healthy 
mothers  and  children,  H.R.  5233  also 
recognizes  our  elderly  citizens.  The  bill 
includes  $732.7  million  for  the  older 
American  programs.  This  amount  pro- 
vides an  increase  of  $31  million  for 
senior  citizen  centers,  congregate 
meals,  and  home-delivered  meals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  the  high  priority  placed  on 
education  in  this  bill.  For  the  chapter 
1  program.  H.R.  5233  includes  $3,999 
billion,  $311  million  over  the  enacted 
1986  level.  These  funds  are  needed  to 
restore  the  1986  Gramm-Rudman  cuts 
and  to  offset  several  years  of  no  infla- 
tionary increases  in  the  program.  If  we 
are  to  properly  educate  our  Nation's 
young  people  for  the  21st  century,  the 
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Cleveland  public  schools  and  other 
school  districts  with  a  heavy  concen- 
tration of  disadvantaged  students 
must  have  additional  resources  to  do 
the  job.  I  am  delighted  that  substan- 
tial increases  are  also  provided  in  the 
bill  for  education  for  the  handicapped 
and  vocational  education.  These  funds 
are  an  investment  in  an  educated  pop- 
ulace and  a  healthy  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  their  families  will  benefit 
from  this  legislation.  I  strongly  en- 
dorse H.R.  5233  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  in 
general  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  and  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  for  the  moral 
leadership  they  are  showing  in  this 
bill. 

What  they  are  showing  is  that  you 
can  combine  fiscal  responsibility  with 
a  sense  of  compassion  and  responsibil- 
ity. This  does  not  have  everything  in  it 
that  they  would  like  to  see  or  that  I 
would  like  to  see  because  we  are  under 
some  constraints.  But  it  does  try  to 
recognize  the  responsibility  of  this 
very  great  Nation  to  a  variety  of  very 
important  causes,  and  for  the  skill 
with  which  they  have  done  it  and  for 
the  fact  that  they  brought  forward  a 
bill  that  is  so  defensible  and  is  so  fac- 
tually supported. 

I  want  to  expresss  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and 
my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts 
who  is  so  important  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  goals. 

In  particular.  I  want  to  note  when 
we  talk  about  across-the-board  cuts 
coming,  some  very  real  damage  would 
be  done  if  those  acro.ss-the-board  cuts 
would  come.  One  area  where  this  sub- 
committee has  shown  some  great  lead- 
ership is  in  combating  the  terrible  ill- 
ness known  as  AIDS.  We  have  had  a 
lot  of  rhetoric  about  how  terrible 
AIDS  is  but  rhetoric  never  cured  any- 
body. 

It  has  been  this  subcommittee  that 
has  been  one  of  the  few  entities  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  recognized 
this  early  and  has  taken  a  lead.  Yes. 
this  is  an  area  where  more  money  had 
been  appropriated  than  the  adminis- 
tration had  asked  for.  That  is  to  the 
discredit  of  the  administration  that 
did  not  ask  for  enough. 

I  would  hope  when  Members  vote  on 
across-the-board  amendments  that 
might  come,  which  I  think  in  this  in- 
stance in  particular,  given  this  careful 
bill,  would  be  a  substitute  for  rational 
thought,  that  they  will  look  at  the 
particular  items  for  people  with  ill- 
ness, for  people  in  dire  need  who  are 
going  to  be  hurt. 


I  would  hope  that  the  amendments 
of  that  sort  would  be  rejected  and  the 
first-rate  work  that  has  come  to  us 
from  this  subcommittee  would  be  pre- 
served. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
those  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling],  who  is 
completing  his  eighth  term  in  the 
Congress.  As  we  know,  the  gentleman 
has  announced  his  retirement.  He  is 
another  able  Member  of  the  House 
that  we  are  going  to  miss,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
16  years  that  I  have  served  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  Congress  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  as 
well,  have  been  particularly  gratifying 
to  me  because  of  the  ability  to  associ- 
ate with  the  two  gentlemen  and  to 
watch  the  gentlemen  perform  such  a 
marvelous  job  of  leadership  for  the 
Congress  and  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  January  14,  1986, 
the  President  signed  into  law  the  reso- 
lution ratifying  the  Compacts  of  Free 
Association  for  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia  [FSM]  and  the  Marshall 
Islands,  two  Micronesian  governments 
currently  still  part  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands.  This  law 
sets  forth  a  new^olitical  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  these 
Micronesian  governments  and  sets  the 
groundwork  for  the  termination  of  the 
trusteeship  by  the  United  Nations. 

Included  in  the  public  law  are  provi- 
sions to  continue  certain  program  and 
services  to  these  governments  for  the 
duration  of  the  compacts.  Section 
105(h)  provides  that  the  programs  and 
services  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
shall  continue  to  be  providedd  to  the 
FSM  and  the  Marshalls. 

Section  105(k)  provides  that  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  to  the  FSM  and 
the  Marshalls  for  as  long  as  these 
services  are  available  to  persons  resid- 
ing in  any  other  areas  within  or  out- 
side the  United  States. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Congress, 
when  it  acted  on  the  joint  resolution 
last  year  after  many  hearings,  that 
these  programs  cited  here  would  con- 
tinue on  a  nonreimburseable  basis,  and 
there  was  unanimity  on  this  critical 
point,  not  only  between  the  key  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  who  worked  on 
this  legislation  but  also  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  Does  the  sub- 
committee chairman  agree? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  earlier  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  I  wish  to 
assure  him  here  today  that  I  agree 
with  him  and  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  our  appropriations  subcommittee  to 


carry  out  congressional  intent  regard- 
ing health  care  programs  in  Microne- 
sia. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Unfortunately, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  attempted  to  thwart  congressional 
intent  on  this  matter  and  is  declaring 
to  the  agencies  and  departments  that 
if  the  Micronesians  want  these  pro- 
grams, they  will  have  to  pay  for  them 
because  Congress  did  not  specifically 
state  in  the  act  that  they  were  to  be 
nonreimbursable.  However,  on  page  33 
of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  Report  99-188.  dated 
July  15.  1985.  we  made  it  quite  clear 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  was  to 
continue  to  make  its  programs  and 
services  available  to  the  Micronesians 
as  they  were  available  as  of  January  1. 
1985.  and  that  meant  nonreimbursa- 
ble. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken  and  I  again  reiter- 
ate my  concern  and  my  desire  to  see 
that  the  Micronesians  continue  to  get 
these  health  services  as  they  were 
available  as  of  January  1,  1985. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
wiU  yield  further.  I  would  inform  the 
House  that  because  the  compact  legis- 
lation was  so  complex,  difficult  and 
lenghty.  we  are  finding  there  are  still 
some  kinks  to  be  ironed  out  regarding 
some  ambiguities  in  the  language  and 
we  are  moving  rapidly  to  clarify  and 
correct  these. 

For  example,  through  the  legislative 
process,  we  intend  to  clarify  the  fact 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the 
Micronesians  will  continue  to  be 
funded  and  administered  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  Public  Health 
Service  programs  were  not  intended  to 
be  budgeted  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment nor  will  the  Interior  Department 
run  these  programs,  as  was  interpreted 
by  OMB.  Only  coordination  and  moni- 
toring of  these  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  Interior  Department. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I'm  glad  to  hear 
that  those  potential  problems  will  be 
dealt  with.  It  was  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how  the  Public  Health  Service 
Programs  could  be  both  budgeted  and 
run  by  the  Interior  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  minority  leader.  Mr.  Michel,  in  re- 
gards to  his  comments  on  the  proce- 
dure we're  using  here.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  This  is  a  horrible  proce- 
dure. Here  is  a  subcommittee  up  there 
now.  with  a  full  committee  meeting  on 
HUD  and  Foreign  Operations  oper- 
ations. The  other  day  the  same  thing 
happened.  The  subconmiittee  was 
meeting  on  Foreign  Operations.  I  was 
down  here  carrying  one  of  the  other 
appropriations  bills  and  my  office  was 
getting  calls  from  Greek  Americans  in 
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my  district  saying  that  I  voted  against 
an  amendment  tliat  somebody  offered 
in  subcommittee  markup.  And  the 
same  thing  is  going  to  happen  today. 
There  are  going  to  be  amendments 
after  amendments  and  I  am  not  going 
to  be  there  to  be  able  to  vote  on  those 
amendments.  I  want  to  be  there  but  I 
am  not  a  twin,  I  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  once. 

It  is  a  terrible  procedure.  All  of  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee should  be  down  here.  That  is 
the  way  it  was  in  the  old  days  but,  un- 
fortunately, things  are  changing 
around  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Henry]. 

Mr.  HENRY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  add.  inciden- 
tally, that  the  authorizing  committee 
is  presently  in  another  markup  so  in 
both  cases  people  who  have  vital  inter- 
est in  this  legislation  are  unable  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  in 
a  brief  discussion. 

The  bill  under  consideration  in- 
cludes funds  for  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Employment  for  Older  Americans 
Program,  authorized  by  title  V  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  This  program 
provides  part-time  employment  in 
community  service  activities  for  unem- 
ployed, low-income  persons  aged  55 
and  over.  As  the  committee  report  in- 
dicates, the  title  V  program  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  toward  allevi- 
ating unemployment  among  older 
workers,  and  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  maintaining,  and  slightly  in- 
creasing, both  the  funding  and  the 
number  of  anticipated  employment 
positions  under  this  program. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
among  our  senior  citizens  today  is  the 
crisis  in  health  care.  The  prospective 
payment  system,  while  designed  to  ad- 
dress one  problem,  runaway  health 
care  costs,  has  created  another,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  more  of  our  senior 
citizens  are  being  discharged  earlier 
from  hospital  care.  The  only  alterna- 
tive for  a  great  many  of  these  elderly 
people  is  to  be  placed  in  a  long-term 
care  institution— a  nursing  home— and, 
of  course,  the  major  portion  of  the 
cost  of  this  care  is  borne  by  the  Medic- 
aid system. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  perhaps  have 
faced  this  personal  crisis  with  elderly 
parents  who  live  in  distant  parts  of 
the  country  far  from  family  members 
who  could  otherwise  help  in  their 
care. 

I  believe  we  can  encourage  a  system 
that  allows  more  of  these  elderly 
people  to  avoid,  or  certainly  delay, 
going  into  an  institution  by  providing 
trained  workers  who  can  attend  to 
their  routine  daily  and  medical  needs 


in  the  patients  own  home  for  several 
hours  a  day. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
the  title  V  Community  Service  Em- 
ployment Program  as  a  readily  avail- 
able source  for  this  type  of  worker. 

By  directing  title  V  employment  re- 
sources in  this  manner  several  objec- 
tives can  be  met:  First,  we  could  keep 
more  seniors  out  of  the  lonely  and  de- 
humauiizing  atmosphere  of  the  long- 
term  institution;  second,  lessen  the 
drain  on  Medicaid  funds:  and  third, 
provide  training  in  an  occupational 
field  to  title  V  workers  that  would 
offer  a  high  degree  of  transferability 
to  private  sector  employment. 

a  1205 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher] 
as  to  whether  he  agrees  with  my  senti- 
ments in  this  area  and  whether  we  can 
look  forward  to  his  cooperation  en- 
couraging the  targeting  of  a  portion  of 
title  V  funds  to  this  purpose. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  know  that  every  consider- 
ation will  be  given  to  his  request. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
would  point  out  that  I  have  also  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee],  and  the  au- 
thorizing conunittee  has  expressed 
equal  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  has  30 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  full  appreciation  and 
commendation  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]  for  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship he  has  once  again  demonstrated 
in  dealing  with  the  terrible  AIDS  epi- 
demic. He  has  provided  through  his 
committee  an  additional  $122  million 
above  that  which  the  administration 
requested  to  deal  with  the  crisis  which 
has  already  claimed  12,500  American 
deaths,  with  22.600  total  cases.  By 
1991.  it  is  projected  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  there  will  be  a  total  of 
270.000  cases  and  perhaps  180.000 
deaths.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
fine  work. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]  that  we  appreciate  his  help 
and  support  all  during  the  time  that 
we  have  had  this  matter  before  our 
committee. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman.  I  want  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  express  my  support  tor  H.R.  5233,  the 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partnients  of  Labor,  HHS,  and  Education. 


One  aspect  of  the  budget  which  I  strongly 
support  is  the  inclusion  of  a  total  of  S336.6 
million  for  research  and  otfier  activities  direct- 
ed at  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  AIDS. 
Since  the  first  cases  of  AIDS  were  reported  in 
1981  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  has  re- 
ported more  than  22,600  cases  and  over 
12,500  deaths.  The  Public  Health  Service's 
grim  projections  for  the  next  5  years  indicate 
that  we  can  expect  dramatic  increases  in 
these  figures,  with  case  totals  by  1991  as  high 
as  270,000,  deaths  approaching  180,000,  and 
the  number  of  Infected  individuals  between  1 
and  1.5  million.  PHS  also  anticipates  a  rise  in 
the  numtier  of  cases  in  the  heterosexual  pop- 
ulation and  an  increase  in  AIDS  Incidence  in 
areas  outside  of  New  York  and  San  Francis- 
co. 

These  staggering  statistics  indicate  that 
AIDS  is  a  national  crisis  demanding  Federal 
leadership.  If  the  PHS  projections  are  at  all 
accurate,  the  pressure  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deal  effectively  with  this  epidemic  are 
going  to  be  enormous.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  community  organizations  are  not 
equipped  to  fight  this  disease  alone;  it  is  im- 
perative that  every  available  Federal  resource 
be  channeled  into  the  battle  against  AIDS. 

The  administration  has  called  AIDS  its  No.  1 
health  priority,  but  its  response  to  AIDS  fund- 
ing requirements  has  been  consistently  inad- 
equate. In  fact,  the  President  actually  pro- 
posed cutting  AIDS  fundir>g  for  fiscal  year 
1987  by  almost  $30  million— to  $213  million— 
in  addition  to  the  $10  million  Gramm-Rudman 
rescission. 

This  past  month,  the  Public  Health  Service 
finally  submitted  a  revised  AIDS  funding  re- 
quest to  the  Secretary  of  HHS,  indicating  a 
rtew  spending  plan  at  the  level  of  $337  million. 
This  is  hopefully  reflective  of  a  growir>g  aware- 
ness among  Federal  officials  of  the  urgent 
need  for  a  well-coordinated,  efficient,  and  suf- 
ficiently funded  program  to  fight  this  deadly 
disease.  Unfortunately,  HHS  has  failed  thus 
far  to  fonward  this  critical  funding  requirement 
to  the  Congress.  I  submit  for  the  record  a 
copy  of  the  PHS  funding  request. 

Once  again,  under  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Natcher,  Congress  has  been  forced  to  fill 
the  gaps  in  AIDS  funding  left  by  the  adminis- 
tration. The  House  fiscal  year  1987  appropria- 
tions bill  does  include  $133.2  million  more 
than  the  administration's  request.  The  bill  ap- 
propnates  $198.9  million  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  $87  million  for  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  and  $47.6  million  for  the  Al- 
cohol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration. This  money  will  enable  the  agencies 
to  conduct  important  research  on  AIDS,  imple- 
ment programs  for  drug  development  and 
testing,  risk  reduction  and  prevention,  drug 
treatment  evaluation,  and  public  health  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  that  the  House  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  appropriation  increases 
AIDS  funding  by  over  $112  million  from  this 
fiscal  year,  rejecting  proposed  cutbacks  and 
inadequate  requests  for  funding. 
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Department  of  Health  and 

Human  Services, 

June  23,  1986. 
To:  The  Secretary. 
Prom:  Donald  Ian  Macdonald,  M.D..  Acting 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Health. 
Subject:  Amendment  to  Resource  Require- 
ments to  Address  the  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS)  Epidemic. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  reassessing 
the  PHS  response  to  the  AIDS  epidemic.  I 
have  concluded  that  the  FY  1987  PHS  re- 
source plan  for  AIDS  needs  to  be  expanded 
to  support  new  opciortunitles  to  prevent  and 
control  the  spread  of  this  disease. 

At  this  point,  we  estimate  that  1  to  1.5 
million  Americans  are  Infected  with  the 
AIDS  virus.  We  have  nad  over  21,000  cases 
of  AIDS  reported  in  the  U.S.A.,  with  over 
11,000  deaths.  In  1991,  we  expect  a  cumula- 
tive total  of  270,000  cases  with  179,000 
deaths.  Of  these.  74,000  will  be  new  cases, 
developing  during  the  year.  In  1991  alone, 
there  will  be  145,000  who  are  HI  and  seeking 
treatment:  54.000  will  die. 

We  anticipate  that  some  increase  will 
occur  In  the  percentage  of  cases  In  the  risk 
group  we  have  called  "heterosexual  con- 
tacts".  We  also  expect  to  see  AIDS  spread- 
ing geographically  smd  occurring  much 
more  widely  outside  of  the  New  York  City 
and  San  Francisco  areas.  We  estimate  that 
the  direct  health  care  cost  of  persons  with 
AIDS  will  be  between  $8  to  $16  billion  in 
1991. 

These  statistics  are  Indeed  troubling  and 
make  very  clear  that  the  PHS  research  and 
prevention  efforts  must  be  Intensified  to  ex- 
plore every  opportunity  to  reduce  and  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  this  disease. 

Accordingly,  an  FY  1987  revised  PHS  re- 
source plan  for  AIDS  has  been  developed. 
Its  Implementation  will  require  $351  million, 
an  Increase  of  $138  million  over  the  FTf  1987 
Presidents  budget  level  of  $213  million.  We 
request  that  the  PHS  budget  for  FY  1987  be 
amended  to  add  these  funds  without  offset 
against  other  PHS  programs. 

The  increase  of  $138  million  Is  necessary 
primarily  to  expand  our  efforts  In  the  fol- 
lowing five  major  priority  areas: 

therapeutic  intervention 

An  increase  of  $29  million  is  Included  to 
expand  our  efforts  to  identify  and  develop 
agents  for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
BTLV-III/LAV  (The  name  human  immuno- 
deficiency virus  (HIV)  has  been  proposed 
for  these  viruses.)  infection  and  associated 
diseases,  including  the  central  nervous 
system  diseases.  Much  has  been  learned 
about  this  disease  but  additional  efforts  are 
necessary  to  maximize  research  opportuni- 
ties to  discover  and  develop  effective  treat- 
ment. 

The  increase  will  support  a  series  of  activi- 
ties aimed  at  this  goal  Including;  establish- 
ment of  new  drug  discovery  groups,  develop- 
ment of  quality  control  systems  to  permit 
an  accurate  assessment  of  treatment  evalua- 
tion units,  development  of  new  methods  to 
measure  the  amount  of  infectious  AIDS 
virus  in  patients,  and  several  new  intramu- 
ral studies. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  RISK  REDUCTION 

An  increase  of  $47  million  Is  included  to 
support  this  vital  activity.  In  the  absence  of 
a  vaccine  and  effective  treatment,  our  most 
powerful  tool  to  prevent  and  control  the 
spread  of  AIDS  will  be  the  traditional  public 
health  control  measure.  Therefore,  this  In- 
crease is  necessary  to  support  a  series  of 
prevention  and  control  strategies  to  reduce 
the  transmission  and  spread  of  this  disease 


by  sexual  transmission  and  by  drug  users. 
Major  new  initiatives  Include:  voluntary 
HTLV-III/LAV  testing,  counseling  and  part- 
ner referral  for  at-risk  populations,  school 
health  education  programs,  and  Intensive 
outreach  efforu  to  reduce  HTLV-III/LAV 
transmission  among  Intravenous  drug  users. 

VACCINE  DEVELOPMENT 

An  Increase  of  $17  million  is  Included  to 
further  our  efforts  to  develop  a  vaccine  to 
prevent  AIDs.  This  increase  includes  sup- 
port for  exploration  of  all  known  method- 
ologies of  vaccine  development  and  Initial 
support  for  vaccine  evaluation  activities 
(Phase  I). 

CO-PACTOR  RESEARCH 

An  Increase  of  $14  million  is  proposed  for 
FY  1987.  The  factors  that  determine  the  ex- 
pression and  progression  of  disease  In  an  in- 
dividual are  largely  unknown.  Recent  devel- 
opments, particularly  those  that  relate  to 
the  mechanisms  of  disease  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  require  expanded  research. 
Also,  research  studies  on  the  role  that  may 
be  played  by  other  factors  (including  drugs, 
alcohol,  and  genetics)  are  proposed  to  fur- 
ther understand  this  disease  and  Its  progres- 
sion. Such  information  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  treatment. 

EPIDEMIOLOGY  AND  StJRVEILLANCE 

An  increase  of  $23  million  is  included  In 
this  area  to  further  clarify  the  natural  his- 
tory of  AIDS  and  to  isolate  the  patterns  and 
consequences  of  transmission.  Studies  to  be 
initiated  include:  1)  further  definition  of  in- 
cidence, prevalence,  risk  factors  In  drug 
users  and  heterosexual  men  and  women  to 
design  strategies  to  prevent  further  trans- 
mission, 2)  determining  consequences  of  in- 
fection in  children,  and  3)  further  clarifying 
differences  in  infection  and  illness  rates 
among  infected  groups. 

Attached  Is  an  FY  1987  summary  table  of 
the  additional  PHS  requirements  for  AIDS 
by  organization  and  major  function.  De- 
tailed justifications  supporting  these  re- 
quirements have  been  provided  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Management  and 
Budget  together  with  our  FY  1988  require- 
ments. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE-ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME-SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  OVER  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 
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Mr.  RAHALL  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Labor- 
Health  and  Human  Services- Education  appro- 
priations bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  5233,  in- 
CTeases  furxiing  more  than  $6.6  billion  over 
fiscal  1986  appropriations,  and  more  than 
S5.9  billion  over  President  Reagan's  request. 
This  bill  includes  about  $78  billion  in  funding 
for  entitlement  programs,  including  the  Na- 
tion's major  welfare  programs,  unemployment 


compensation.  Social  Security,  and  Medicare. 
These  types  of  benefits  must  be  paid  to 
anyone  who  meets  eligibility  criteria  The  bill 
provides  $24.9  billion  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams, more  than  $4.1  billion  over  Reagan's 
request  and  $2.2  billion  over  the  amount  avail- 
able in  fiscal  1966.  Budget  requests  totalling 
$8.4  billion  were  deferred  for  later  consider- 
ation because  of  lack  of  authorizing  legislation 
at  the  time  the  bill  was  reported  from  commit- 
tee. The  principal  programs  in  this  category 
are  family  planning.  National  Health  Sen/ice 
Corps,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  research,  ado- 
lescent family  life,  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance, educational  research,  and  ACTION  vol- 
unteer programs. 

Of  special  interest  to  my  home  State  of 
West  Virginia  is  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
provides  almost  $1  billion  for  coal  miners  suf- 
fering form  the  crippling  effects  of  black  lung, 
and  for  the  widows  and  children  of  miners 
who  have  lost  their  lives  to  black  lung. 

H.R.  5233  also  appropriates  some  $3.5  bil- 
lion for  employment  and  training  programs.  In- 
cluded are  programs  for  summer  youth  em- 
ployment and  dislocated  workers,  and  the  Job 
Corps.  These  programs  are  vital  to  the  people 
of  West  Virginia  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
State  continues  to  suffer  from  an  extremely 
high  rate  of  unemployment. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH) 
would  receive  a  major  increase  in  funding 
under  the  bill.  Spurning  an  administration  pro- 
posal to  cut  funding,  the  bill  gives  NIH  $6.1 
billion,  up  more  than  $890  million  over  1986 
funding  and  more  than  $1  billion  over  the  ad- 
ministration request.  For  the  second  straight 
year,  funding  for  reaseach  on  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  [AIDS]  has  been 
drastically  increased.  The  bill  would  provide 
for  research,  prevention,  and  treatment  activi- 
ties, an  increase  of  $112.5  million  over  1986 
funding.  AIDS  funding  has  more  than  tripled 
since  fiscal  1985. 

Other  appropriations  under  funding  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  in- 
clude the  following:  $732.7  million  for  aging 
programs,  an  increase  of  $43.6  million  over 
the  budget  and  $61.3  million  over  fiscal  1986; 
$445.4  million  for  Community  and  Migrant 
Health  Care,  an  increase  of  $26.1  million  over 
the  President's  request  and  the  maximum 
amount  authorized;  $478  million  for  Maternal 
and  Child  Health,  an  increase  of  $20.6  million 
over  the  fiscal  1 986  level  and  the  full  amount 
authorized;  $518.3  million  for  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  an  increase  of  $93  million  over 
the  President's  budget  and  $77.2  million  over 
the  fiscal  1986  amount;  $929.8  million  for  al- 
cohol, drug  abuse,  and  mental  health  pro- 
grams, an  increase  of  $111.5  million  over  the 
President's  request;  $212  milton  for  the 
fiealth  professions,  an  increase  of  $14.1  mil- 
lion over  fiscal  1986,  In  contradictk>n  to  the 
President's  proposed  elimination  of  this  fund- 
ing. 

Of  specific  concern  to  my  congressional 
district  are  the  funding  levels  for  education 
programs  The  bill  provides  $1 3.3  billion  to  the 
Education  Department,  up  more  than  $990 
million  from  1986  fundir>g  and  more  than  $1.4 
billion  from  the  administration  request.  Much 
of  that  increase  would  go  to  remedial  educa- 
tion services  for  the  disadvantaged.  The  chap- 
ter 1  program  would  receive  $4  billion,  $469 


million  more  than  1986  funding  and  $311  mil- 
lion more  than  Reagan  requested.  The  bill 
also  provides  $1.5  billion  for  handicapped 
education  programs,  up  $144  million  from 
1986  and  $191  million  over  the  administration 
request.  Vocational  and  adult  education  would 
be  funded  at  $1,016  billion,  an  increase  of 
$511.5  million  over  the  President's  budget. 
The  bill  provides  $3,394  billion  for  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program,  an  increase  of 
$134  million  over  fiscal  year  1986.  And,  librar- 
ies would  receive  $130  million  to  continue  pro- 
grams which  the  budget  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate. 

The  funding  levels  of  this  bill  recognize  the 
needs  of  my  fellow  West  Virginians  and  all 
Americans.  I  am  particulariy  pleased  with  the 
program  funding  levels  within  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Education.  Barring  the  adoption 
of  any  amendments  which  would  devastate 
programs  vital  to  my  constituents,  it  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  Labor-Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices-Education appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  Chairman  Natcher  and  his  committee 
are  to  be  commended  for  this  bill  which  reas- 
serts our  commitment  to  our  children  and  the 
future  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  particulariy  pleased  to  note  that  chap- 
ter 1 ,  Compensatory  Education  for  the  Disad- 
vantaged, receives  the  largest  appropriation  in 
its  history,  some  $4  billion.  Chapter  1  has 
been  proven  cost-effective.  Data  show  that 
the  greatest  gains  in  reading  on  tests  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Assessment  of  Educa- 
tional Progress  occurred  among  students  tar- 
geted for  chapter  1;  low-achieving  children, 
minority  children,  and  those  in  disadvantaged 
rural  and  urban  areas.  By  increasing  funding 
for  chapter  1  by  $470  million.  Chairman 
Natcher  and  his  colleagues  have  made  the 
wisest  investment  in  our  future  that  I  can  think 
of. 

I  imagine  that  there  may  be  some  Members 
who  believe  this  appropriation  is  too  high.  I 
would  remind  them,  however,  that  in  real  dol- 
lars—after adjustment  for  inflation— the  fiscal 
year  1987  appropriation  for  chapter  1  is  still 
11  percent  less  than  that  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1980. 

The  bill  also  includes  increases  in  bilingual 
education,  education  of  the  handicapped, 
impact  aid,  vocational  and  adult  education, 
and  State  block  grants. 

The  bulk  of  the  funding  for  higher  education 
programs  has  been  deferred  pending  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  substantially  in- 
creases the  Cart  D.  Perkins  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram which  provides  financial  support  to  out- 
standing high  school  graduates  interested  in 
teaching  careers.  It  also  funds  the  Christa 
McAuliffe  Fellowship  Program  in  which  fellows 
may  use  funds  for  sabbatical  study  or  the  de- 
velopment of  innovative  programs. 

Finally,  the  committee's  bill  includes  an  in- 
crease for  programs  included  in  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act,  particulariy  the  Job  Corps 
and  dislocated  workers.  I  appreciate  these  in- 
creases. I  believe,  however,  that  we  must,  in 
the  near  future,  address  the  larger  questions 
posed  for  our  future  by  7  plus  percent  unem- 
ployment. 
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I  would  again  like  to  applaud  Chairman 
Natcher,  Mr.  Conte,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  efforts  in  producing 
this  bill.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  oppose  any 
hostile  amendments  to  it.  This  is  an  excellent 
bill  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  fiscal  year  1987  Labor/HHS/Edu- 
cation  appropriation  bill,  H.R.  5233.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Natcher,  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  important  legislation,  as  well  as 
the  ranking  Republican,  Mr.  Conte.  I  also 
want  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  careful  and  diligent  efforts  in 
preparing  this  bill  for  floor  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  placed  a 
greater  emphasis  on  funding  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  to 
support  a  wide  variety  of  research  initiatives. 
Through  its  12  institutes  and  other  programs 
NIH  plays  an  invaluable  role  in  this  Nation's 
efforts  to  prevent  and  treat  cancer,  diabetes, 
arthritis,  multiple  sclerosis,  heart  disease,  and 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome,  as  well  as  a 
multiple  of  other  illnesses. 

This  legislation  also  provides  funding  for  a 
wide  variety  of  vital  medical  and  health  re- 
search programs,  including  money  for  biomed- 
ical research.  For  fiscal  year  1 987  the  commit- 
tee recommends  $317.8  million  for  research 
resources  and  facilities,  which  funds  biomedi- 
cal investigations  into  the  causes,  cure,  and 
prevention  of  disease.  This  portion  of  the  bill 
includes  funding  for  the  Biomedical  Research 
Support  Grants  Program,  which  strengthens 
and  advances  the  medical  and  health  related 
programs  of  academic  and  scientific  institu- 
tions, including  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Without  this  support,  learning  institutkans 
around  the  country  could  not  continue  using 
state-of-the-art  research  instruments  and  tech- 
nologies so  critical  to  biomedical  research  ef- 
forts. 

Overall,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  re- 
mains committed  to  programs  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  Nation's  research  of  health  and 
safety  issues.  I  am  proud  that  the  subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  produced  such 
a  t>ill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  legislation  now  before  us.  H.R.  5233, 
appropriating  the  many  programs  administered 
by  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  is  a  key 
piece  of  legislation,  and  one  on  which  almost 
everyone  of  us  in  this  Nation  depends  in  one 
way  or  another. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  I 
am  keenly  interested  in  the  funding  being  allo- 
cated for  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
and  preventive  education  programs.  While  the 
Alcohol,  Mental  Health  and  Drug  Abuse  block 
grant  has  appropriated  $490  millk>n  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  wrhch  is  the  same  as  the  fiscal 
year  1 986  allocation  but  $26  million  more  than 
the  post  sequestration  figure,  I  regret  that  we 
now  lack  an  autfiorization  for  drug  abuse  re- 
search. Consequently,  this  funding,  anticipated 
at  $62.5  million,  has  been  deferred.  I  support 
the  significant  increase  accorded  AIDS  re- 
search under  this  particular  section,  as  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  intravenous  related  drug  use 
whk:h  poses  the  n>ost  serk}us  threat  to  the 


community  at  large  in  the  transfer  of  this 
tragic  disease. 

Yet,  under  the  funding  levels  appropriated 
for  the  Department  of  Education's  Office  of 
Special  Programs,  only  $3  million  is  once 
again  allocated  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
education.  This  sum  represents  only  a  fraction 
of  the  program's  total  of  almost  $700  million, 
while  drug  abuse  among  our  Nation's  youth, 
particulariy  in  the  form  of  crack  cocaine,  is 
rising  drastically. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  importance 
of  our  need  to  focus  additional  resources  on 
drug  abuse  prevention  programs,  and  while  I 
support  the  measure  in  whole,  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  look  to  the  future. 

We  will  only  be  able  to  ensure  a  drug  free 
tomorrow  if  we  teach  our  children  that  drugs 
are  a  viable  danger  to  their  health  and  their 
lives.  Legislation  I  have  coautfK>red  would  au- 
thorize $100  million  in  each  of  5  fiscal  years 
for  drug  abuse  education  and  training  pro- 
grams, and  is,  in  and  of  itself,  a  modest  pro- 
posal. While  I  fully  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
House  leadership  in  crafting  an  omnibus  bi- 
partisan narcotics  measure  which  we  will  be 
considering  on  the  floor  sometime  this  fall,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a  close  look  at 
H.R.  4155  and  at  other  pieces  of  legislation 
which  help  our  Nation  increase  the  Federal 
effort  in  this  much  needed  "war." 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  committee  for  encouraging  in  its 
report  an  innovative  new  health  care  concept. 

As  miany  of  you  may  know,  the  committee 
has  urged  HCFA  to  consider  implementing  a 
voucher  system  for  its  Medicaid  Prescription 
Drug  Program.  Currently  this  drug  program— 
which  reimburses  pharmacists  for  medication 
they  distribute  to  Medicaid  t>eneficiaries — is  a 
bureaucratic  nightmare.  Although  it  uses  only 
8  percent  of  Medicaid  funds,  it  generates  over 
50  percent  of  all  the  paperwork  in  the  entire 
Medicaid  system.  The  predictable  result  is  that 
reimbursements  are  often  made  late,  claims 
are  sometimes  lost  altogether,  and  cases  of 
fraud  and  abuse  are  all  to  common. 

The  memt)ers  of  the  committee  have  cor- 
rectly urged  that  alternatives  to  this  situation 
be  sought.  In  particular,  they  suggested  a 
voucher  system  based  on  electronic  debit 
cards. 

Electronic  debit  cards  are  the  latest  refine- 
ment of  the  voucher  concept.  They  would  be 
very  similar  to  instant  cash  bank  cards,  a 
Medicaid  recipient  would  take  his  card  to  the 
pharmacist  of  his  choice  who  would  in  turn 
insert  it  in  a  device  installed  near  his  cash 
register.  Through  the  miracle  of  modern  elec- 
tronics, the  cost  of  his  medication  then  would 
be  deducted  automatically  from  the  Medicaid 
system  and  transferred  to  the  pharmacist's 
bank  account. 

It  would  be  a  simple,  accurate,  and  efficient 
system.  The  possibility  of  fraud  would  be  virtu- 
ally eliminated,  administrative  costs  would  be 
drastically  reduced,  rejected  claim  problems 
would  be  minimized,  and  patient  care  would 
t>e  enhanced  by  the  capacity  of  the  electronic 
cards  to  store  vital  medication  records. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  competitive  free 
marketplace,  a  voucher  system  holds  the 
promise  of  cost-effective  quality  medical 
care — not  bureaucratic  waste. 


Mr.  Chairman,  among  other  things,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  tf>e  largest  single  provider 
of  health  care  in  the  worid.  With  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  veterans  hospitals,  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  CHAMPUS,  and  other  pro- 
grams, we  end  up  spending  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions each  year  providing  health  care  to  as 
many  as  60  million  Americans.  With  such  a 
massive  committment,  it  is  essential  that  we 
explore  vouchers  and  similar  concepts  that 
will  allow  us  to  continue  providing  quality 
health  care  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Only  then 
may  we  rest  assured  that  we  are  not  squan- 
dering the  hard-earned  money  given  to  us  in 
toist  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  recognizing  this 
important  fact. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Chairman  Natcher  for  the  opportunity 
to  state  my  support  for  the  funding  level  in 
this  bill  for  AIDS  research.  As  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  a  proponent  for  in- 
creased AIDS  funding,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  committee  recognizes  the  crisis  that  AIDS 
presents  and  has  seen  fit  to  appropriate  $337 
million  to  fight  it. 

Since  I  last  wrote  you  on  June  28,  1986,  Mr. 
Chairman,  over  1,000  more  Americans  have 
died  of  AIDS.  By  July  7  of  this  year,  the  CDC 
reported  12,139  deaths  with  22,356  reported 
cases  of  AIDS.  At  the  curent  rate,  the 
number  of  new  cases  doubles  every  10 
months. 

Despite  our  t>est  efforts,  medical  experts 
still  say  that  major  medical  txeakthroughs  are 
3  to  5  years  away.  As  yet,  there  still  is  no  ef- 
fective treatment  against  AIDS.  For  those  at 
risk  of  infection,  an  effective  vaccine  is  still 
estimated  to  be  5  years  away.  While  tfiere 
may  be  as  many  as  2  million  Americans  in- 
fected with  ttie  AIDS  virus,  the  search  for  an 
effective  antiviral  is  still  in  the  early  phases.  Of 
those  2  million  infected  vyith  ttie  AIDS  vinjs, 
anywhere  between  20  to  40  percent  will  go  on 
to  develop  AIDS.  Many  more  will  show  symp- 
toms, sometimes  debilitating,  by  developing 
AIDS  related  complexes.  I  believe  that  the  \M 
before  us  may  prevent  some  of  this  tragedy. 

Furthermore,  according  to  a  study  in  ttie 
January  10,  1986,  edition  of  the  Joumal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  expendi- 
tures for  hospitalization  and  the  income  lost 
due  to  disability  arxf  premature  death  totaled 
$6.3  billion  for  the  first  10,000  cases  of  AIDS 
in  this  country.  The  economic  impact  of  this 
epidemic  can  be  expected  to  grow  dramatical- 
ly unless  progress  is  made  in  medical  re- 
search and  treatment. 

The  administration  continues  to  publk^lly 
state  that  AIDS  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  health 
priority.  Those  most  directly  engaged  in  ttie 
efforts  to  combat  this  epidemic,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  requested  $351  million  to 
expand  their  efforts.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, in  recognition  of  the  severity  of  this  sit- 
uation, included  $346  million — a  48-percent  in- 
crease over  last  year's  level  and  the  single 
largest  percentage  increase  in  the  budget. 

In  addition  to  the  current  efforts  t>eing  car- 
ried out,  I  believe  there  are  several  initiatives 
which  must  be  undertaken.  These  include:  de- 
velopment, expansion  and  operation  of  vac- 
cine and  drug  treatment  evaluation  units 
throughout  the  United  States;  expansion  of 
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epMJemiological  studies  of  the  spectrum  of 
HTLV-III  infection,  Including  pediatric  AIDS, 
neurological  complications  and  AIDS-related 
complexes,  supplementation  of  sexually-trans- 
mitted disease  grants  to  include  agreements 
to  develop  and  maintain  testing  confidentiality: 
development  and  expansion  of  education  ac- 
tivities for  adolescents,  minorities,  primary 
health  care  workers,  educators,  and  public 
employees;  and  expansion  of  demonstration 
projects  to  middle-  and  low-Incidence  areas  of 
the  country  for  development  and  support  of 
cost-effective,  out-of-hospital  care  networks. 
All  of  these  efforts,  must  be  undertaken  soon 
if  we  are  to  lessen  the  human  and  economic 
Impact  of  this  epidemic. 

We  must  continue  to  battle  this  tragic  health 
problem  arnJ  the  Appropriations  Committee 
understands  that.  For  that  I  am  grateful. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Labor,  HHS,  and  Education  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1987.  And  I  would 
like  to  commend  our  chairman,  Mr.  Natcher 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Conte, 
for  their  dedication  and  fairness  In  considering 
each  part  of  this  bill.  Every  year  it  seems  the 
task  becomes  more  difficult  to  ensure  that  the 
programs  we  put  In  place  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  tfie  elderly,  minorities,  the  poor  and 
tf>e  srck,  are  protected.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
this  bill  achieves  this  goal  and  much  more. 

Of  Immediate  importance  Is  Vne  continuation 
of  Federal  support  for  programs  and  activities 
designed  to  control  and  eventually  eliminate 
the  spread  of  AIDS.  We  have  been  able.  In 
appropriations,  to  respond  to  the  ever-Increas- 
ing body  of  knowledge  on  AIDS  by  directing 
arxj  redirecting  tfie  Federal  funding  emphasis 
to  pursue  the  areas  which  show  the  greatest 
promise.  We  are  now  ready  to  concentrate 
some  of  our  effort  on  public  education  about 
AIDS.  This  bill  Includes  $3  million  for  a  new 
national  AIDS  clearinghouse  that  will  provide  a 
centralized  source  of  current  and  concise  In- 
formation on  AIDS  health  education/risk  re- 
duction. Including  Information  about  HTLV-III/ 
LAV  infection,  available  resources,  and  effec- 
tive strategies.  The  bill  also  provides  sufficient 
funding  to  assist  community-based  organiza- 
tions, especially  high-irKidence  and  minority 
communities,  to  Initiate  or  Intensify  their  risk 
reductK>n  and  education  activities  through 
high-quality  projects. 

The  committee  Is  also  concerned  about  the 
serious  disparity  t>etween  the  occurrence  of 
diabetes  among  Hispanics  and  that  of  non- 
Hispanic  whites.  Hispanics  are  expenencing 
an  incidence  of  diabetes  three  times  that  of 
rwn-Hispanic  whites.  Among  Hispanic  women 
in  th<3  barrios,  the  rate  Is  four  times  that  of 
subuiban  Hispanic  women.  The  committee 
has  acted  on  its  concern  and  recommended 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Di- 
gestive and  Kidney  Diseases  that  It  Initiate  a 
study  of  the  Hispanic  population  and  the  sus- 
pected nsk  factors  for  diabetes  among  this 
population,  such  as  obesity,  diet,  and  genetic 
contribution  from  Native  Americans.  The 
NIDDKD  will  report  on  its  progress  toward  this 
goal  by  the  first  of  next  year. 

Additionally,  ttie  committee  strongly  recom- 
mended ttiat  the  Office  of  Minority  Health 
target  adequate  funds  In  fiscal  year  1967  to 
efforts  to  reduce  tfie  IrKiderice  of  diat)etes  in 
Hispanics   tjy   prormting   culturally    sensitive 


public  health  education  and  disease  risk  re- 
duction activities. 

Alzheimer's  disease  remains  a  critical  com- 
mittee concern  and  received  special  consider- 
ation in  terms  of  the  funding  for  expanded  re- 
search. Including  full  funding  of  the  10  Alzhei- 
mer's research  centers,  and  in  the  launching 
of  a  new  initiative— the  National  Alzheimer's 
Education  Program.  Housed  in  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Aging,  the  National  Alzheimer's  Edu- 
cation Program,  which  I  sponsored,  will  finally 
demonstrate  the  Federal  Government's  com- 
mitment to  making  health  care  providers  and 
the  public  more  aware  of  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  this  dreaded  disease.  Combined  with 
the  efforts  of  organizations  like  the  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  and  Related  Disorders  Associa- 
tion, this  program  will  help  build  support  for  a 
more  aggressive  attack  on  the  disease  and  Its 
burden  on  caring  families. 

An  exciting  prospect  for  the  future  Is  the 
committee's  decision  to  fund  a  new  NIA  re- 
search and  training  initiative  in  long-term  care. 
NIA  will  receive  funds  for  research  and  clinical 
trials  on  medical,  social,  and  behavioral  Inter- 
ventions and  for  the  training  of  health  profes- 
sionals, families,  and  other  care  givers.  This  Is 
a  first  and  very  important  step  toward  integrat- 
ing the  medical  and  long-term  support  needs 
of  older  persons  and  their  families. 

Our  committee  further  demonstrated  Its 
commitment  to  research  by  restoring  funding 
for  HCFA's  Office  of  Research  and  Demon- 
strations and  Its  direction  of  those  funds 
toward  research  on  Medicare's  prospective 
payment  system.  Special  attention  is  focused 
on  its  Impact  on  health  care  quality  and 
access.  The  committee  also  supported  a 
study  of  out-of-pocket  health  care  costs  for 
the  elderiy  and  the  nonelderly.  The  committee 
required  that  the  National  Medical  Expendi- 
tures Survey  [NMES]  be  fully  funded  and  in- 
clude for  the  first  lime,  a  survey  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  Institutionalized  persons.  It  was 
my  Intention  when  I  proposed  this  report  lan- 
guage that  only  $5.5  million  of  the  funds  re- 
quired for  NMES  come  from  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Services  Research,  with  the 
remaining  $17  million  taken  from  other  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary,  and  not  dispropor- 
tionately from  the  budget  of  the  National 
Center  or  any  other  program  or  agency.  The 
committee  also  called  for  full  funding  of  the 
National  Health  and  Nutrition  Examination 
Survey  [HANES]. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
cannot  stress  enough  just  how  Important  the 
services  provided  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  are  to  the  basic  health  and  well-being  of 
America's  senior  citizens.  Since  its  inception 
in  1965,  Its  programs  have  dramatically  im- 
proved the  lives  of  millions  of  elderiy  Ameri- 
cans in  the  areas  of  Income,  nutrition,  health, 
housing,  employment,  and  retirement.  This  bill 
recognizes  the  vital  need  for  these  services  by 
including  $275  million  for  supportive  services 
and  senior  centers,  $350  million  for  congre- 
gate nutrition  services,  $75  million  for  home- 
delivered  meals,  and  $326  million  to  provide 
nearly  64,000  low-income  senior  citizens  with 
part-time  employment.  Additionally,  It  Is  my 
understarKJing  that  the  bill  provides  $1  million 
under  title  IV  to  maintain  basic  legal  services 
assistance  and  programs. 


While  even  these  funding  levels  do  not 
completely  meet  the  needs  of  the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  our  population,  they  reaf- 
firm the  fact  that  Older  Amencans  Act  pro- 
grams are  the  life  blood  for  millions  of  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  strongly  support 
H.R.  5233. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
that  funds  the  health  programs  we  consider 
today,  I  want  to  commend  our  chairman,  Mr. 
Natcher,  and  our  ranking  miniority  member, 
Mr.  Conte,  for  their  leadership  In  providing  for 
our  Nation's  health  care  needs,  especially  for 
those  of  older  Americans. 

In  particular,  I  want  to  emphasize  our  sut}- 
committee's  concern  about  the  millions  of  pa- 
tients and  health  care  providers  that  have 
been  Inconvenienced  the  past  few  months  by 
the  significant  slowdown  in  Medicare  claims 
processing.  Prior  to  this  year,  claims  were 
paid,  on  the  average,  within  16  days.  This 
year,  however,  the  average  processing  time 
exceeds  30  days. 

During  the  hearings  the  past  few  months, 
we  found  that  there  are  two  major  reasons  for 
this  current  processing  delay.  First,  the 
numt)er  of  claims  processed  by  Medicare 
sharply  increased.  For  instance.  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  of  Florida  will  process  9  per- 
cent more  claims  this  year  than  in  1985.  At 
the  same  time,  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  re- 
duced the  funds  available  for  processing 
claims  by  4  percent,  or  $41.4  million. 

Recognizing  that  older  Americans  should 
not  have  to  tolerate  the  hardship  associated 
with  a  claims  processing  system  that  takes 
more  than  30  days  to  pay  their  medical  bills, 
our  committee  has  Included  in  this  legislation 
$1,087  billion  to  fund  Medicare  claims-proc- 
essing contractors  In  fiscal  year  1987.  This  is 
an  $86.9-milllon  increase  over  the  amount  that 
was  available  for  claims  processing  this  year. 
In  providing  for  a  9-year  increase  in  funding, 
the  committee  took  into  consideration  projec- 
tions that  the  number  of  Medicare  claims 
would  increase  by  10  percent  In  1987. 

The  committee  directed  that  this  Increase  In 
funds,  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, which  oversees  the  Medicare  Program, 
require  contractors  to  return  to  paying  Medi- 
care claims  In  an  average  16-day  timeframe. 
The  committee  rejected  a  proposal  to  main- 
tain a  slower  27-day  claims  processing  cycle 
In  order  to  Increase  interest  earned  by  the 
Medicare  trust  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It's  my  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  join  us  in  our  effort 
to  provide  adequate  resources  so  that  Medi- 
care contractors  can  return  to  a  system  which 
reimburses  patients,  doctors,  and  hospitals  for 
medical  services  in  a  timely  fashion.  This 
would  relieve  the  undue  hardship  on  patients 
and  providers  of  medical  care  that  we've  ex- 
perienced these  past  few  months. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  appropria- 
tions bill  before  us  con-esponds  very  closely  to 
the  budget  request  from  this  administration 
with  respect  to  the  agencies  in  the  Federal 
Government  with  responsibility  for  worker 
health  and  safety. 

There  are  five  specific  agencies  that  have 
degrees    of    involvement    with    occupational 
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safety  and  health.  The  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  and  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  are  the  two 
primary  agencies  in  terms  of  compliance  and 
enforcement. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission  and  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission  are  quasi-judicial  and 
review  OSHA  and  MSHA  citations  virtien  they 
are  challenged. 

The  fifth  agency  is  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health.  Its  role  is  re- 
search in  the  area  of  workplace  health  and 
safety. 

In  his  budget  request  for  1987,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  $225.7  million  for  OSHA, 
roughly  a  $7  million  Increase  over  OSHA's 
1986  appropriation.  The  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  HHS  and  Education 
has  allotted  OSHA  $225.8  million. 

In  the  request  for  1987,  MSHA  was  allotted 
$156.5  million,  an  increase  of  just  under  $5 
million  from  1986.  The  Labor,  HHS,  Education 
Subcommittee  approved  a  budget  for  MSHA 
of  $156.5  million. 

NIOSH  did  better,  something  I  personally 
am  in  favor  of.  Instead  of  the  $60  million  as 
requested,  NIOSH  will  get  just  under  $70  mil- 
lion to  perform  Its  most  vital  functions. 

Only  the  two  review  commissions  receive 
less  than  requested.  The  OSHA  Review  Com- 
mission will  get  $5.6  million  instead  of  $5.6 
million  and  the  MSHA  Review  Commission  will 
get  $3.6  million  instead  of  $3.9  million. 

All  In  all,  if  the  Directors  of  the  agencies  in- 
volved aren't  stretching  the  truth,  enough  dol- 
lars to  carry  out  the  functk>ns  are  assigned  to 
them. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  applaud  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Labor,  HHS, 
Education  Subcommittee  for  their  work  and 
for  their  continued  Interest  In  ensuring  safe 
and  healthy  workplaces  for  American  workers, 
I  don't  believe  the  agencies  are  going  to  per- 
form any  better  than  they  have  for  the  past  5 
years. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety,  I  have 
heard  OSHA.  MSHA.  and  NIOSH  Directors 
say  that  the  funds  requested  are  adequate  to 
do  the  jobs  assigned  to  them. 

And,  for  as  long  as  I  have  been  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  I  have  seen  these  agen- 
cies fail  to  perform  either  because  there 
weren't  enough  dollars  or  because  of  policy 
decisions. 

OSHA,  in  particular,  seems  so  far  from  ful- 
filling Its  tasks  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  does  any- 
thing at  all.  In  testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  ttie  former  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  said  that  OSHA  cun-entty  had 
2,170  employees.  Of  those,  1,096  were  com- 
pliance officers,  inspectors  If  you  will.  He  also 
noted  that  there  might  be  a  decrease  in  p)er- 
sonnel  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  course  of  oversight  activities  by  my 
subcommittee,  OSHA  has  continued  to  use 
the  number  of  1,200  when  defining  inspectors 
as  if  there  were  actually  that  many.  In  fact, 
that  is  the  number  of  available  compliance  of- 
ficer slots. 

So.  when  the  Director  of  OSHA  comes 
tjefore  me  and  tells  me  that  tf>e  agency  can 
oversee  the  hazard  communication  standard, 
the  five  or  six  special  emphasis  programs  un- 


denway,  as  well  as  the  regular  duties  which  it 
Is  charged  to  perform,  I  am  going  to  ask  him 
some  very  tough  questions. 

I  am  going  to  ask  him  how  he  can  possibly 
ensure  that  the  hazard  communication  stand- 
ard is  operating  properly  when,  experts  tell 
me,  a  minimum  of  115  inspectors  and  10  toxi- 
cologists  would  have  to  be  assigned  to  that 
program  to  Insure  Its  adequacy. 

Just  about  2  weeks  ago,  I  commented  on 
this  administration  with  respect  to  the  national 
commitment  to  ensuring  safe  and  healthy 
workplaces  for  American  workers. 

I  commend  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  its  diligence  and  I  assure  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  I  will  continue  my  insistence 
that  these  agencies  do  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  through  oversight  activities. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5233,  Departments  of  Latxjr, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education, 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Bill, 
1987.  I  commend  Chairman  Natcher  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  bringing  this  Important  bill  to  the 
House  floor. 

H.R.  5233  Includes  $893,434,000  for  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  and  mental  health  pro- 
grams In  fiscal  year  1987.  This  is  an  Increase 
of  $111,484,000  over  the  President's  budget 
request  and  an  increase  of  $86,936,000  over 
the  1966  appropriation  as  required  by  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1965. 

The  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  is  the 
lead  agency  for  the  development  of  effective 
drug  prevention  strategies.  The  bill  Includes 
$14,437,000  for  administration  and  support 
costs  of  the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse. 
This  is  an  Increase  of  $254,000  over  the 
amount  requested  in  the  President's  budget 
and  an  Increase  of  $621,000  above  the 
amount  available  in  fiscal  year  1986.  These 
funds  support  staff  responsible  for  the  overall 
planning,  coordination  and  evaluation  activities 
of  the  Institute  as  well  as  technical  assistance 
to  local  groups  in  establishing  and  operating 
drug  abuse  prevention  programs.  These  funds 
will  also  support  maintenance  of  current  posi- 
tion levels.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  It  Is 
good  enough  just  to  maintain  current  position 
levels  at  a  time  when  our  country  Is  in  the 
midst  of  a  serious  cocaine  and  crack  epidem- 
ic. While  all  of  NIDA's  research  activities  are 
important,  I  would  hope  that  within  available 
manpower  limitations  more  researchers  could 
t>e  devoted  to  cocaine  and  crack  research. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  H.R.  5233  does  not  In- 
clude funding  for  NIDA's  basic  drug  abuse  re- 
search program  because  of  a  lack  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  This  has  the  effect  of  delaying 
advances  In  drug  abuse  research  which  some- 
times translate  Into  Improved  drug  abuse 
treatment  techniques,  which  can  help  save 
lives.  H.R.  5233  does  contain  $1.5  million  for 
research  training  in  drug  abuse,  and 
$31,324,000  for  research  on  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome  [AIDS].  There  is  prob- 
ably no  more  feared  disease  in  America  today 
tiian  AIDS,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  neariy 
$24  million  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1986 
enacted  level  will  result  in  significant  new  re- 
search findings  to  help  AIDS  victims. 

I  agree  with  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that: 


As  the  use  of  illicit  drugs  continues  in  the 
United  States  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
clearer  that  stronger  efforts  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  drugs  are  necessary.  Accurate 
up-to-date  information  al>out  the  adverse 
health  consequences  of  drug  abuse  must  t>e 
produced  in  an  understandable  format  and 
disseminated  widely  for  use  by  educators, 
health  care  professionals  and  the  general 
public  particularly  children  and  youth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  billl  Introduced  H.R.  4155, 
"Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1986"  would 
provide  $100  million  annually  each  year  for  5 
years  for  a  program  of  mandatory  drug  abuse 
education  in  grades  kindergarten  through  12. 
Narcotics  law  enforcement  officials  are  in- 
creasingly coming  around  to  the  view  that  an 
effective  program  of  drug  abuse  educatkin  is 
essential  to  curtailing  substance  abuse  in 
America.  I  am  hopeful  that  some  funding  for 
drug  abuse  education  will  be  Included  in  the 
omnibus  drug  bill,  which  Members  will  fiave  an 
opportunity  to  consider  later  this  year.  It  Is  dis- 
graceful that  with  20-22  million  regular  users 
of  marijuana,  4-6  millwn  regular  users  of  co- 
caine, and  500,000  heroin  addicts  that  ttie 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  currently 
spends  only  $3  million  out  of  its  $16  billk>n 
budget  on  drug  abuse  education  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  known  that  well  con- 
ceived and  Implemented  drug  abuse  treatment 
programs  work.  It  is  also  known  that  it  costs 
us  far  more  in  criminal  justice,  medical,  and 
lost  productivity  costs,  that  It  does  to  pay  for 
effective  drug  abuse  treatment  programs.  We 
all  pay  the  costs  of  substance  abuse,  the  only 
question  is  whether  we  will  pay  less  now  or 
more  later.  While  I  would  like  to  see  drug 
abuse  funding  substantially  increased  over  Vne 
levels  provided  in  H.R.  5233,  I  support  the  bill 
as  reasonable  given  the  current  state  of  ttie 
Federal  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 5233 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Education, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septemtier  30,  1987.  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

TITLE  I-DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

Employment  and  Training  Administration 

PROGRAM  administration 

For  expenses  of  administering  employ- 
ment and  training  programs.  $67,363,000  to- 
gether with  not  to  exceed  $44,763,000  which 
may  be  expended  from  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Administration  account  In  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund. 

training  and  employment  services 
For    exi>enses    necessary    to    carry    into 
effect  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  In- 
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eluding  the  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles,  the  construction,  alteration, 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  other  facilities, 
and  the  purchase  of  real  property  for  train- 
ing centers  as  authorized  by  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  $3,517,121,000  plus  re- 
imbursements, to  be  available  for  obligation 
for  the  period  July  1,  1987,  through  June  30, 
1988,  including  $2,000,000  for  the  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  includ- 
ing $3,000,000  for  all  activities  conducted  by 
and  through  the  National  Occupational  In- 
formation Coordinating  Committee  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  and  in- 
cluding $10,000,000  for  service  delivery  areas 
under  section  101(a)<4)(A)<iii)  of  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  in  addition  to 
amounts  otherwise  provided  under  sections 
202  and  251(b)  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
funds  from  any  other  appropriation  shall  be 
used  to  provide  meal  services  at  or  for  Job 
Corps  centers:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  obligation  for  the 
Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training 
Program  for  the  program  years  1986  and 
1987  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  reserve  an 
amount,  which,  when  combined  with  excess 
unexpended  funds,  shall  not  exceed  fifteen 
percent  of  the  total  provided  for  the  pro- 
gram, and  allot  such  funds  to  the  States  so 
that  each  service  delivery  area  receives,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  an  amount  equal  to  its 
prior  year  allocation  for  this  program.  For 
the  purtx>ses  of  this  provision,  'excess  unex- 
pended funds"  shall  mean  for  program  year 
1986.  smy  amount  unexpended  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the 
prior  year  State  allotment,  and  for  program 
year  1987.  any  amount  unexpended  as  of 
September  30.  1987.  in  excess  of  10  percent 
of  the  prior  year  State  allotment.  Realloca- 
tions of  excess  unexpended  funds  pursuant 
to  this  provision  shall  be  accomplished  by 
reducing,  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  excess  unexpended  funds,  allot- 
ments made  to  the  States. 

For  activities  authorized  by  sections  236. 
237.  and  238  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  as 
amended.  $26,000,000. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  POR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

To  carry  out  the  activities  for  national 
grants  or  contracts  with  public  agencies  and 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organizations 
under  paragraph  (IKA)  of  section  506(a)  of 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended.  $254,280,000. 

To  carry  out  the  activities  for  grants  to 
States  under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  506(a) 
of  title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended.  $71,720,000. 

FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS  AND 
ALLOWANCES 

For  payments  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  benefits  and  payments  as  authorized 
by  title  11  of  Public  Law  95-250.  as  amended, 
and  of  trade  adjustment  benefit  payments 
and  allowances,  as  provided  by  law  (part  I. 
subchapter  B.  chapter  2.  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended) 
$118,000,000.  together  with  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  be  charged  to  the  sub- 
sequent appropriation  for  payments  for  any 
period  subsequent  to  September  15  of  the 
current  year  Provided,  That  amounts  re- 
ceived or  recovered  pursuant  to  section 
208(e)  of  Public  Law  95-250  shall  be  avail- 
able for  payments. 

STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OPERATIONS 

For  activities  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  6,  1933.  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  49-491- 
1:  39  V&C.  3202(a)(lKE)):  title  lU  of  the 


Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
502-504):  necessary  administrative  expenses 
for  carrying  out  5  U.S.C.  8501-8523.  and  sec- 
tions 231-238  and  243-244.  title  II  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  as  amended:  and  as  au- 
thorized by  section  7c  of  the  Act  of  June  6. 
1933,  as  amended,  necessary  administrative 
expenses  under  sections  101(a)(15)(H)(ii) 
and  212(a)(14)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1101  et 
seq.).  $27,300,000.  together  with  not  to 
exceed  $2,485,933,000  which  may  be  expend- 
ed from  the  Employment  Security  Adminis- 
tration account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund,  and  of  which  the  sums  available  for 
activities  authorized  by  title  III  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
502-504),  and  the  sums  available  for  neces- 
sary administrative  expenses  for  carrying 
out  5  U.S.C.  8501-8523,  and  sections  231-235 
and  243-244,  title  II  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for  such 
purposes  through  December  31,  1987.  and  of 
which  $22,700,000  together  with  not  to 
exceed  $732,500,000  of  the  amount  which 
may  be  expended  from  said  trust  fund  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  for  the  period 
July  1.  1987.  through  June  30.  1988.  to  fund 
activities  under  section  6  of  the  Act  of  June 
6,  1933,  as  amended,  including  the  cost  of 
penalty  mail  made  available  to  States  in  lieu 
of  allotments  for  such  purpose,  and  of 
which  $261,942,000  (including  not  to  exceed 
$4,800,000  which  may  be  used  for  amortiza- 
tion payments  to  States  which  had  inde- 
pendent retirement  plans  in  their  State  em- 
ployment service  agencies  prior  to  1980) 
shall  be  available  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  administer  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  to  meet  increased  costs  of  ad- 
ministration resulting  from  changes  in  a 
State  law  or  increases  in  the  number  of  un- 
employment insurance  claims  filed  and 
claims  paid  or  increased  salary  costs  result- 
ing from  changes  in  State  salary  compensa- 
tion plans  embracing  employees  of  the  State 
gener  Uly  over  those  ut>on  which  the  State's 
basic  allocation  was  based,  which  cannot  be 
provided  for  by  normal  budgetary  adjust- 
ments based  on  State  obligations  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1987. 

Labor-Management  Services 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  Labor-Manage- 
ment Services.  $62,275,000.  of  which 
$1,100,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  a  pension  plan  data  base. 

Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 

PENSION  benefit  GUARANTY  CORPORATION 
FUND 

The  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion is  authorized  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures, including  financial  assistance  author- 
ized by  section  104  of  Public  Law  96-364. 
within  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  au- 
thority available  to  such  Corporation,  and 
in  accord  with  law.  and  to  make  such  con- 
tracts and  commitments  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided  by  section 
104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  9104).  as  may  be 
necessary  In  carrying  out  the  program 
through  September  30.  1987.  for  such  Cor- 
poration: Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$36,874,000  shall  be  available  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Corporation. 

E^MPLOITMENT  STANDARDS  ADMINISTRATION 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Administration,  including 
reimbursement  to  State,  Federal,  and  local 
agencies  and  their  employees  for  inspection 


services  rendered.  $193,709,000.  together 
with  $441,000.  which  may  be  expended  from 
the  Special  Fund  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 39(c)  and  44(j)  of  the  Longshore  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act. 

special  BENEFITS 
I  INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS' 

For  the  payment  of  compensation,  bene- 
fits, and  expenses  (except  administrative  ex- 
penses) accruing  during  the  current  or  any 
prior  fiscal  year  authorized  by  title  V.  chap- 
ter 81  of  the  United  States  Code:  continu- 
ation of  benefits  as  provided  for  under  the 
head  "Civilian  War  Benefits"  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  Appropriation  Act.  1947: 
the  Employees'  Compensation  Commission 
Appropriation  Act.  1944:  and  sections  4(c) 
and  5(f)  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2012):  and  50  per  centum  of  the 
additional  compensation  and  benefits  re- 
quired by  section  10(h)  of  the  Longshore 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act.  as 
amended.  $263,600,000.  together  with  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  charged 
to  the  subsequent  year  appropriation  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  and  other 
benefits  for  any  period  subsequent  to  Sep- 
tember 15  of  the  current  year:  Provided. 
That  in  addition  there  shall  be  transferred 
from  the  Postal  Service  fund  to  this  appro- 
priation such  sums  as  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  to  be  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration for  Postal  Service  employees 
through  September  30.  1987. 

BLACK  LUNG  DISABILITY  TRUST  FUND 
'INCLUDING  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  I 

For  payments  from  the  Black  Lung  Dis- 
ability Trust  Fund.  $234,538,000  of  which 
$186,687,000  shall  be  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1988.  for  payment  of  all  benefits  as 
authorized  by  section  9501(d)  (1).  (2).  and 
(7)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  of  which  $25,826,000  shall  be 
available  for  transfer  to  Employment  Stand- 
ards Administration,  Salaries  and  Expenses, 
and  $21,413,000  for  transfer  to  Departmen- 
tal Management,  Salaries  and  Expenses, 
and  $612,000  for  transfer  to  Departmental 
Management,  Office  of  Inspector  General, 
for  expenses  of  operation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  program  as 
authorized  by  section  9501(d)(5)(A)  of  that 
Act:  Provided,  That  in  addition,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  may  be 
charged  to  the  subsequent  year  appropria- 
tion for  the  payment  of  compensation  or 
other  benefits  for  any  period  subsequent  to 
June  15  of  the  current  year:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  addition,  such  amounts  shall 
be  paid  from  this  fund  into  miscellaneous 
receipte  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  to  be  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
for  administering  the  fund  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  as  authorized  by  section 
9501(d)(5)(B)  of  that  Act. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
$225,811,000.  including  not  to  exceed 
$54,921,000.  which  shall  be  the  maximum 
amount  available  for  grants  to  States  under 
section  23(g)  of  the  Occupational  Saffcty 
and  Health  Act.  which  grants  shall  beino 
less  than  fifty  percent  of  the  costs  of  State 
occupational  safety  and  health  programs  re- 
quired to  be  incurred  under  plans  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  18  of  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970: 
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Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  for  the  assessment  of  civil  pen- 
alties issued  for  first  instance  violations  of 
any  standard,  rule,  or  regulation  promulgat- 
ed under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (other  than  serious,  will- 
ful, or  repeated  violations  under  section  17 
of  the  Act)  resulting  from  the  inspection  of 
any  establishment  or  workplace  subject  to 
the  Act.  unless  such  establishment  or  work- 
place is  cited,  on  the  basis  of  such  inspec- 
tion, for  ten  or  more  violations:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  prescribf.  issue,  administer, 
or  enforce  any  standard,  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  which  is  applicable  to 
any  person  who  is  engaged  in  a  farming  op- 
eration which  does  not  maintain  a  tempo- 
rary labor  camp  and  employs  ten  or  fewer 
employees:  Provided  further,  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  pre- 
scribe, issue,  administer,  or  enforce  any 
standard,  rule,  regulation,  order  or  adminis- 
trative action  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  affecting  any 
work  activity  by  reason  of  recreational 
hunting,  shooting,  or  fishing:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  funds  appropriated  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
administer  or  enforce  any  standard,  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  with  respect 
to  any  employer  of  ten  or  fewer  employees 
who  is  included  within  a  category  having  an 
occupational  injury  lost  work  day  case  rate, 
at  the  most  precise  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  Code  for  which  such  data  are 
published,  less  than  the  national  average 
rate  as  such  rates  are  most  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  accordance 
with  section  24  of  that  Act  (29  U.S.C.  673). 
except— 

(1)  to  provide,  as  authorused  by  such  Act. 
consultation,  technical  assistance,  educa- 
tional and  training  services  and  to  conduct 
surveys  and  studies; 

(2)  to  conduct  an  inspection  or  investiga- 
tion in  response  to  an  employee  complaint, 
to  issue  a  citation  for  violations  found 
during  such  inspection,  and  to  assess  a  pen- 
alty for  violations  which  are  not  corrected 
within  a  reasonable  abatement  period  and 
for  any  willful  violations  found; 

(3)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  imminent  dangers; 

(4)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  health  hazards; 

(5)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  a  report  of  an  employ- 
ment accident  which  is  fatal  to  one  or  more 
employees  or  which  results  in  hospitaliza- 
tion of  five  or  more  employees,  and  to  take 
any  action  pursuant  to  such  investigation 
authorized  by  such  Act;  and 

(6)  to  take  any  action  authorized  by  such 
Act  with  respect  to  complaints  of  discrimi- 
nation against  employees  for  exercising 
rights  under  such  Act: 

Provided  further.  That  the  foregoing  provi- 
so shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who  is  en- 
gaged in  a  farming  operation  which  does  not 
maintain  a  temporary  labor  camp  and  em- 
ploys ten  or  fewer  employees;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  proposal  or  assessment  of 
any  civil  penalties  for  the  violation  or  al- 
leged violation  by  an  employer  of  ten  or 
fewer  employees  of  any  standard,  rule,  regu- 


lation, or  order  promulgated  under  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
(other  than  serious,  willful  or  repeated  vio- 
lations and  violations  which  pose  imminent 
danger  under  section  13  of  the  Act)  if.  prior 
to  the  inspection  which  gives  rise  to  the  al- 
leged violation,  the  employer  cited  has  (1) 
voluntarily  requested  consultation  under  a 
program  operated  pursuant  to  section 
7(c)(1)  or  section  18  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  or  from  a  pri- 
vate consultative  source  approved  by  the 
Administration  and  (2)  had  the  consultant 
examine  the  condition  cited  and  (3)  made  or 
is  in  the  process  of  making  a  reasonable 
good  faith  effort  to  eliminate  the  hazard 
created  by  the  condition  cited  as  such, 
which  was  identified  by  the  aforementioned 
consultant,  unless  changing  circumstances 
or  workplace  conditions  render  inapplicable 
the  advice  obtained  from  such  consultants: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  any  State  plan 
monitoring  visit  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  section  18  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970.  of  any  factory, 
plant,  establishment,  construction  site,  or 
other  area,  workplace  or  environment  where 
such  a  workplace  or  environment  has  been 
inspected  by  an  employee  of  a  State  acting 
pursuant  to  section  18  of  such  Act  within 
the  six  months  preceding  such  Inspection: 
Provided  further.  That  this  limitation  does 
not  prohibit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
conducting  such  monitoring  visit  at  the  time 
and  place  of  an  inspection  by  an  employee 
of  a  State  acting  pursuant  to  section  18  of 
such  Act.  or  in  order  to  investigate  a  com- 
plaint about  State  program  administration 
including  a  failure  to  respond  to  a  worker 
complaint  regarding  a  violation  of  such  Act. 
or  in  order  to  investigate  a  discrimination 
complaint  under  section  11(c)  of  such  Act. 
or  as  part  of  a  special  study  monitoring  pro- 
gram, or  to  Investigate  a  fatality  or  catastro- 
phe: Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  paragraph 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  In- 
spection. Investigation,  or  enforcement  of 
any  activity  occurring  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  which  exceeds  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  by  any  provision  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  or 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments  of  1978. 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
$156,480,000.  including  purchase  and  be- 
stowal of  certificates  and  trophies  in  con- 
nection with  mine  rescue  and  flrst-ald  work, 
and  the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  eight  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only; 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept  lands, 
buildings,  equipment,  and  other  contribu- 
tions from  public  and  private  sources  and  to 
prosecute  projects  In  cooperation  with  other 
agencies.  Federal.  State,  or  private;  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration  is 
authorized  to  promote  health  and  safety 
education  and  training  in  the  mining  com- 
munity through  cooperative  programs  with 
States,  industry,  and  safety  associations; 
and  any  funds  available  to  the  Department 
may  be  used,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, to  provide  for  the  costs  of  mine 
rescue  and  survival  operations  In  the  event 
of  major  disaster:  Provided,  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
carry  out  section  115  of  the  Federal  Mine 


Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  or  to  carry 
out  that  portion  of  section  104(g)(1)  of  such 
Act  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  any 
training  requirements,  with  respect  to  shell 
dredging,  or  with  respect  to  any  sand, 
gravel,  surface  stone,  surface  clay,  colloidal 
phosphate,  or  surface  limestone  mine. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  including  advances  or  reim- 
bursements to  State.  Federal,  and  local 
agencies  and  their  employees  for  services 
rendered.  $166,589,000.  of  which  $11,435,000 
shall  be  for  expenses  of  revising  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  together  with  not  to 
exceed  $37,872,000.  which  may  be  expended 
from  the  Employment  Security  Administra- 
tion account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund:  Provided,  That  $7,206,000  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1988. 

DEPARTHElh'AL  MANAGEMENT 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  ej^nses  for  Departmental 
Management,  inclikllng  $2,408,000  for  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped.  $103,852,000.  together 
with  not  to  exceed  $263,000  which  may  be 
expended  from  the  Employment  Security 
Administration  account  in  the  Unemploy- 
ment Trust  Fund. 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  VETERANS 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

Not  to  exceed  $139,510,000  may  be  derived 
from  the  Employment  Security  Administra- 
tion account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  38 
U.S.C.  2001-08  and  2021-26. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978.  $34,833,000.  together  with  not  to 
exceed  $6,040,000.  which  may  be  expended 
from  the  Employment  Security  Administra- 
tion account  in  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund. 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  as  authorized  by  law. 
$67,000.  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
This  appropriation  shall  be  available  in  ad- 
dition to  other  appropriations  to  such 
agency  for  payments  in  foreign  currencies. 

General  Provisions 

Sec.  101.  Appropriations  In  this  Act  avail- 
able for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be  avail- 
able for  supplies,  services,  and  rental  of  con- 
ference space  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  deem 
necessary  for  settlement  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes. 

Sec.  102.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  grant  var- 
iances, interim  orders  or  letters  of  clarifica- 
tion to  employers  which  will  allow  exposure 
of  workers  to  chemicals  or  other  workplace 
hazards  in  excess  of  existing  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  standards 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  experiments 
on  workers'  health  or  safety. 

Sec.  103.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  any  Job  Corps 
Center  operating  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  prior  to 
July  1.  1988.  , 
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Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  no  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  execute  or  carry  out 
any  contract  with  a  non-governmental 
entity  to  administer  or  manage  a  Civilian 
Conservation  Center  of  the  Job  Corps 
which  was  not  under  such  a  contract  as  of 
September  1,  1984. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Appropriations  Act,  1987". 

TITLE  II-DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Health  Resources  and  Services 

Administration 
health  resources  and  services 

For  carrying  out  titles  UI,  IV.  VII.  VIII. 
XIII.  and  XXI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  section  427(a)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  and  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  $1,267,068,000.  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $750,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  shall  be  available  for  ren- 
ovating the  Gillis  W.  Long  Hansen's  Disease 
Center,  42  U.S.C.  247e.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  99-117:  Provided,  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  payment 
of  the  costs  of  medical  care,  related  ex- 
penses, and  burial  expenses  hereafter  in- 
curred by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  who 
has  participated  in  the  study  of  untreated 
syphilis  initiated  in  Tuskegee.  Alabama,  in 
1932,  in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  for  payment,  in  such  amounts  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions,  of  such 
costs  and  expenses  hereafter  incurred  by  or 
on  behalf  of  such  person's  wife  or  offspring 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  have  suf- 
fered Injury  or  disease  from  syphilis  con- 
tracted from  such  person:  Provided  further. 
That  when  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  administers  or  operates  an 
employee  health  program  for  any  Federal 
department  or  agency,  payment  for  the  full 
estimated  cost  shall  be  made  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement or  in  advances  to  this  appro- 
priation. 

MEDICAL  FACILITIES  GUARANTEE  AND  LOAN  FUND 

FEDERAL  INTEREST  SUBSIDIES  FOR  MEDICAL 

FACILITIES 

For  carrying  out  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
section  1602  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  $20,000,000,  together  with  any  amounts 
received  by  the  Secretary  in  connection 
with  loans  and  loan  guarantees  under  title 
VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  to  l>e 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for 
the  payment  of  interest  subsidies.  During 
the  fiscal  year  no  commitments  for  direct 
loans  or  loan  guarantees  shall  be  made. 
Centers  for  Disease  Control 

DISEASE  control,  RESEARCH,  AND  TRAINING 

To  carry  out  titles  III.  XVII,  and  XIX  and 
section  1102  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  sections  101,  102,  103.  201,  202,  and  203 
of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1977.  and  sections  20.  21.  and  22  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970;  Including  insurance  of  official  motor 
vehicles  in  foreign  countries;  and  hire,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  aircraft. 
$518,254,000,  of  which  $3,810,000  shaU 
remain  available  until  expended  for  equip- 
ment and  construction  and  renovation  of  fa- 
cilities: Provided.  That  training  of  employ- 
ees of  private  agencies  shall  be  made  subject 
to  reimbursement  or  advances  to  this  appro- 
priation for  the  full  cost  of  such  training: 
Provided  further.  That  collections  from  user 
fees,  including  collections  from  training  and 
reimbursements  and  advances  for  the  full 


cost  of  proficiency  testing  of  private  clinical 
laboratories,  may  be  credited  to  this  appro- 
priation: Provided  further.  That  any  unobli- 
gated balance  of  the  $6,900,000  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1987  for  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  drugs,  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
national  cancer  institttte 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  cancer.  $1,346,751,000. 

NATIONAL  HEART.  LUNG.  AND  BLOOD  INSTITUTE 

For  carrying  out  section  301,  title  rv,  and 
section  1105  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  with  respect  to  cardiovascular,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases,  and  blood  and  blood  prod- 
ucts. $921,410,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DENTAL  RESEARCH 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  dental  diseases.  $116,275,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  DIABETES  AND 
DIGESTIVE  AND  KIDNEY  DISEASES 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  diabetes  and  digestive  and  kidney 
diseases.  $515,455,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  AND 
COMMUNICATIVE  DISORDERS  AND  STROKE 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  neurological  and  communicative 
disorders  and  stroke.  $491,085,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ALLERGY  AND 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  allergy  and  infectious  diseases. 
$403,853,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GENERAL  MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  general  medical  sciences, 
$576,562,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CHILD  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  child  health  and  human  develop- 
ment. $368,509,000. 

NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  part  F  of 
title  rv  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  eye  diseases  and  visual  disor- 
ders. $219,091,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH  SCIENCES 

For  carrying  out  sections  301  and  311.  and 
title  rv.  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  environmental  hetUth  sci- 
ences, $209,872,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  AGING 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  aging,  $174,279,000. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTHRITIS  AND 
MUSCULOSKELETAL  AND  SKIN  DISEASES 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  arihritis.  and  musculoskeletal  and 
skin  diseases.  $140,225,000. 

RESEARCH  RESOURCES 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  research  resources  and  general  re- 


search support  grants.  $317,826,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  none  of  these  funds,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  funds  for  the  Minority  Biomedi- 
cal Research  Support  program,  shall  be 
used  to  pay  recipients  of  the  general  re- 
search support  grants  program  any  amount 
for  indirect  expenses  in  connection  with 
such  grants. 

JOHN  E.  FOGARTY  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER 

For  carrying  out  the  activities  at  the  John 
E.  Fogarty  International  Center, 
$11,443,000,  of  which  $1,934,000  shall  be 
available  for  payment  to  the  Gorgas  Memo- 
rial Institute  for  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  MEDICINE 

For  carrying  out  section  301  and  title  IV 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  re- 
spect to  health  information  communica- 
tions. $61,588,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

For  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Office  of  the  Director.  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  $246,651,000,  including  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  six  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles for  replacement  only. 

BUILDINGS  AND  FACILITIES 

For  construction  of,  and  acquisition  of 
sites  and  equipment  for.  facilities  of  or  used 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
$31,900,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
administration 

alcohol.  drug  abuse.  and  mental  health 
For  carrying  out  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  with  respect  to  mental  health,  drug 
abuse,  alcohol  abuse,  and  alcoholism  and 
the  Protection  and  Advocacy  for  Mentally 
111  Individuals  Act  of  1986,  $893,434,000.  of 
which  $600,000  for  renovation  of  govern- 
ment owned  or  leased  intramural  research 
facilities  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

FEDERAL  SUBSIDY  FOR  SAINT  ELIZABETHS 
HOSPITAL 

For  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  Saint  Elizabeths 
Hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
$36,353,000:  Provided,  That  in  fiscal  year 
1987  and  thereafter  the  maximum  amount 
available  to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  from 
Federal  sources  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of 
the  following  amounts:  the  appropriations 
made  under  this  heading,  amounts  billed  to 
Federal  agencies  and  entities  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  serv- 
ices provided  at  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital, 
and  amounts  authorized  by  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  this  amount  shall  not  include 
Federal  funds  appropriated  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  'Federal  Payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia "  and  payments  made 
pursuant  to  section  9(c)  of  Public  Law  98- 
621:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  may  set  rates 
which  in  the  aggregate  do  not  exceed  the  es- 
timated total  cost  of  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient services  provided  through  Saint  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  as  authorized  by  title  16.  sec- 
tions 2315  and  2320.  title  21.  sections  511, 
513,  522.  545.  902.  and  1116.  and  title  24.  sec- 
tions 301  and  302  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  and  may  bill  and  collect  from 
(prospectively  or  otherwise)  individuals,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  entities  for 
any  services  so  provided:  Provided  further, 
That  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  set  rates  which  in  the  aggre- 
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gate  do  not  exceed  the  estimated  total  cost 
of  inpatient  and  outpatient  services  provid- 
ed through  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  as  au- 
thorized by  title  24,  sections  191,  196,  211. 
212,  222.  253.  and  324.  title  31.  section  1535. 
and  title  42.  sections  249  and  251  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  may  bill  and  collect 
(prospectively  or  otherwise)  from  individ- 
uals, and  Federal  agencies,  and  other  enti- 
ties for  any  services  so  provided.  Amounts  so 
collected  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
PUBLIC  health  service  management 
For  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office 
of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and  for 
carrying  out  titles  III  and  XVII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  $99,271,000,  to- 
gether with  not  to  exceed  $1,050,000  to  be 
transferred  and  expended  as  authorized  by 
section  201(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  and 
the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance Trust  Funds  referred  to  therein  and,  in 
addition,  amounts  received  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  from  reimburs- 
able and  interagency  agreements  and  the 
sale  of  data  tapes  shall  be  credited  to  this 
appropriation  and  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

retirement  pay  and  medical  benefits  for 
commissioned  officers 

For  retirement  pay  and  medical  benefits 
of  I»ublic  Health  Service  Commissioned  Of- 
ficers as  authorized  by  law.  and  for  pay- 
ments under  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan  and  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plan  and  for  medical  care  of  dependents 
and  retired  personnel  under  the  Depend- 
ents' Medical  Care  Act  (10  U.S.C.  ch.  55). 
such  amounts  as  may  be  required  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
grants  to  states  for  medicaid 

For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
$19,380,359,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

For  making,  after  May  31,  1987,  payments 
to  States  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  for  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1987  for  unanticipated  costs,  incurred  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Payment  under  title  XIX  may  be  made  for 
any  quarter  beginning  after  June  30,  1986, 
and  before  October  1,  1987,  with  respect  to 
any  State  plan  or  plan  amendment  in  effect 
during  any  such  quarter,  if  submitted  in,  or 
prior  to  such  quarter  and  approved  in  that 
or  any  such  subsequent  quarter. 

For  making  payments  to  States  under  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1988,  $7,100,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

PAYMENTS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  TRUST  FUNDS 

For  payment  to  the  Federal  Hospital  In- 
surance and  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Funds,  as  provided 
under  sections  217(g).  229(b)  and  1844  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  sections  10;i(c)  and 
111(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1965.  and  section  278(d)  of  Public  Law  97- 
248.  $20,826,000,000. 

PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, titles  XI.  XVIIl.  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  $84,533,000.  together 
with  not  to  exceed  $1,201,494,000  to  be 
transferred  to  this  appropriation  as  author- 


ized by  section  201(g)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
and  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Trust  Funds  referred  to  therein: 
Provided,  That  in  addition,  $15,000,000  shall 
similarly  be  derived  by  transfer  from  said 
trust  funds  and  shall  be  expended  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  process  workloads 
not  anticipated  in  the  budget  estimates  and 
to  meet  unanticipated  costs  of  agencies  or 
organizations  with  which  agreements  have 
been  made  to  participate  in  the  administra- 
tion of  title  XVIII  and  after  maximum  ab- 
sorption of  such  costs  within  the  remainder 
of  the  existing  limitation  has  been  achieved. 
Social  Security  Administration 

PAYMENTS  to  social  SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS 

For  payment  to  the  Federal  Old- Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Funds,  as  provided 
under  sections  201(m),  217(g),  228(g).  229(b). 
and  1131(b)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  section  152  of  Public  Law  98-21. 
$500,555,000. 

SPECIAL  BENEFITS  FOR  DISABLED  COAL  MINERS 

For  carrying  out  title  IV  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977.  Includ- 
ing the  payment  of  travel  expenses  on  an 
actual  cost  or  commuted  basis,  to  an  individ- 
ual, for  travel  incident  to  medical  examina- 
tions, and  when  travel  of  more  than  75 
miles  is  required,  to  parties,  their  represent- 
atives, and  all  reasonably  necessary  wit- 
nesses for  travel  within  the  United  States. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  re- 
consideration interviews  and  to  proceedings 
before  administrative  law  judges. 
$693,437,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  monthly  benefits 
when  changed  shall  be  paid  consistent  with 
section  215(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

For  making,  after  July  31.  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  benefit  payments  to  individuals 
under  title  IV  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1977.  for  costs  incurred  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary. 

For  making  benefit  payments  under  title 
IV  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1977  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1988.  $252,450,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  PROGRAM 

For  carrying  out  the  Supplemental  Securi- 
ty Income  Program,  section  401  of  Public 
Law  92-603.  section  212  of  Public  Law  93-66, 
as  amended,  and  section  405  of  Public  Law 
95-216,  including  payment  to  the  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  pursuant  to  section 
201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
$8,230,068,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  any  portion  of  the 
funds  provided  to  a  State  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  not  obligated  by  the  State 
during  that  year  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

For  making,  after  July  31  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  benefit  payments  to  Individuals 
under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
for  unanticipated  costs  incurred  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

For  carrying  out  the  Supplemental  Securi- 
ty Income  Program  for  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1988.  $2,765,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  PROGRAM 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, titles  I.  IV-A  and  -D.  X.  XI.  XIV.  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  Act 
of     July     5.     1960     (24     U.S.C..     ch.     9). 


$7,023,420,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

For  making,  after  May  31  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under  titles 
I.  IV-A  and  -D.  X,  Xrv,  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  for  the  last  three 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  unan- 
ticipated costs.  Incurred  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

For  making  payments  to  States  under 
titles  I.  IV-A  and  -D.  X,  XIV.  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1988,  $2,293,615,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 

For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, titles  IV-D  and  XI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  $599,633,000,  to  remain  avaUable 
until  expended. 

For  making,  after  May  31  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under  title 
IV-D  of  the  ScKial  Security  Act,  for  the  last 
three  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  for 
unanticipated  costs,  incurred  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

For  making  payments  to  States  under  title 
IV-D  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1988,  $187,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  more  than 
$4,011,373,000  may  be  expended,  as  author- 
ized by  section  201(g)(1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust 
funds  referred  to  therein:  Provided,  That 
travel  expense  payments  under  section 
1631(h)  of  such  Act  for  travel  to  hearings 
may  be  made  only  when  travel  of  more  than 
seventy-five  miles  is  required:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  $160,000,000  of  the  foregoing 
amount  shall  be  apportioned  for  use  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  process  workloads 
not  anticipated  in  the  budget  estimates,  for 
automation  projects  and  their  impact  on  the 
work  force,  and  to  meet  mandatory  in- 
creases in  costs  of  agencies  or  organizations 
with  which  agreements  have  been  made  to 
participate  in  the  administration  of  titles 
XVI  and  XVIII  and  section  221  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  after  maximum  absorp- 
tion of  such  costs  within  the  remainder  of 
the  existing  limitation  has  been  achieved: 
Provided  further.  That  $225,398,000  for 
automatic  data  processing  and  telecom- 
munications activities  shall  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  the  manufacture,  printing,  or 
procuring  of  social  security  cards,  as  provid- 
ed in  section  205(c)(2)(D)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  where  paper  and  other  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  cards  are 
produced,  manufactured,  or  assembled  out- 
side of  the  United  States. 

Human  Development  Services 
social  services  block  grant 
For      carrying   out   the   Social   Services 
Block  Grant  Act.  $2,700,000,000. 

HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 

For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  the 
Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Act.  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill 
of  Rights  Act.  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act.  section  404  of  Public 
Law  98-473.  the  Family  Violence  Prevention 
and  Services  Act  (title  III  of  Public  Law  98- 
457).  $925,017,000. 
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FAMILY  SOCIAL  SERVICES 


For  carrying  out  parU  B  and  E  of  title  IV 
and  section  1 110  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and  title  II  of  Public  Law  95-266  (adoption 
opportunities).  $1,005,223,000. 

WORK  INCENTIVES 

For  carrying  out  a  worli  incentive  pro- 
gram, as  authorized  by  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  including  registra- 
tion of  individuals  for  such  programs,  and 
for  related  child  care  and  other  supportive 
services.  as  authorized  by  section 
402(aKl9)<G)  of  the  Act.  including  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  authorized  by 
section  431  of  the  Act.  $200,000,000  which 
shall  be  the  maximum  amount  available  for 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to 
which  the  States  may  become  entitled  pur- 
suant to  section  403(d>  of  such  Act,  for 
these  purposes. 

Departmental  Management 

GENERAL  departmental  MANAGEMENT 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided,  for  general  departmental  manage- 
ment, including  hire  of  six  medium  sedans, 
$108,319,000  together  with  not  to  exceed 
$27,500,000  to  be  transferred  and  expended 
as  authorized  by  section  201(g)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  from  any  one  or  all  of 
the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  $30,016,000  together 
with  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  expended  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201(gKl)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
from  any  one  or  all  of  the  trust  funds  re- 
ferred to  therein. 

OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  for 
Civil  RighU.  $15,285,000  together  with  not 
to  exceed  $4,000,000  to  be  transferred  and 
expended  as  authorized  by  section  201(gKl) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  any  one  or 
all  of  the  trust  funds  referred  to  therein. 

POLICY  RESEARCH 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  research  studies  under  sec- 
tion 1110  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
$8,200,000:  Provided,  That  not  less  than 
$2,200,000  shall  be  obligated  to  continue  re- 
search on  poverty  conducted  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Research  on  Poverty. 

OEIfERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  for  grants-in-aid  of  State  agen- 
cies to  cover,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of 
operation  of  said  agencies,  including  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  said  agencies,  shall  be  withheld  from 
the  said  agencies  of  any  State  which  have 
established  by  legislative  enactment  and 
have  in  operation  a  merit  system  and  classi- 
fication and  compensation  plan  covering  the 
selection,  tenure  in  office,  and  compensa- 
tion of  their  employees,  because  of  any  dis- 
approval of  their  personnel  or  the  manner 
of  their  selection  by  the  agencies  of  the  said 
States,  or  the  rates  of  pay  of  said  officers  or 
employees. 

Bk.  aoa.  Funds  appropriated  In  this  Act 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall 
be  used  to  aiipport  no  fewer  than  6,300  hew 
»nd  compellnK  research  project  granU. 

iie.  ao).  Appropriktiefw  m  thia  A«t  (or 
the  Hfttth  fl«Mur««i  and  S#rvi^i*H  Admlnl*' 
trttlen,  th#  NitlonftI  Imiliuict  of  HmUH, 
lh«  C*n(«rR  for  Dinaiwf  Control,  th«  Aleo^ 
hoi,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration, the  Office  of  the  Asiiiitani  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  the  Health  Care  Financing 


Administration,  and  Departmental  Manage- 
ment shall  l)e  available  for  expenses  for 
active  commissioned  officers  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  Reserve  Corps  and  for  not  to 
exceed  two  thousand  four  hundred  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  Regular  Corps;  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  dissemination  of 
health  information  In  foreign  countries 
through  exhibits  and  other  appropriate 
means;  advances  of  funds  for  compensation, 
travel,  and  subsistence  expenses  (or  per 
diem  In  lieu  thereof)  for  persons  coming 
from  abroad  to  participate  in  health  or  sci- 
entific activities  of  the  Department  pursu- 
ant to  law;  expenses  of  primary  and  second- 
ary schooling  of  dependents  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  Public  Health  Service  commissioned 
officers  stationed  In  foreign  countries,  at 
costs  for  any  given  area  not  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
same  area,  when  it  Is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  schools  available  in  the  lo- 
cality are  unable  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  education  of  such  dependents,  and  for 
the  transportation  of  such  dependents,  be- 
tween such  schools  and  their  places  of  resi- 
dence when  the  schools  are  not  accessible  to 
such  dependents  by  regular  means  of  trans- 
portation; expenses  for  medical  care  for  ci- 
vilian and  commissioned  employees  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  their  dependents, 
assigned  abroad  on  a  permanent  basis  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide;  rental  or  lease  of  living 
quarters  (for  periods  not  exceeding  five 
years),  and  provision  of  heat,  fuel,  and  light 
and  maintenance,  improvement,  and  repair 
of  such  quarters,  and  advance  payments 
therefor,  for  civilian  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  Public  Hesdth  Service  who  are  United 
States  citizens  and  who  have  a  permanent 
station  in  a  foreign  country;  purchase,  erec- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  temporary  or  port- 
able structures;  and  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  consultants  or  individual 
scientists  appointed  for  limited  periods  of 
time  pursuant  to  section  207(f)  or  section 
207(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  «t 
rates  established  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  or  the  Secretary  where  such 
action  Is  required  by  statute,  not  to  exceed 
the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for 
GS-18;  not  to  exceed  $9,500  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses  related 
to  any  health  agency  of  the  Department 
when  specifically  approved  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health. 

Sec.  204.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term. 

Sec.  205.  Funds  advanced  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Management  F^ind 
from  appropriations  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  the  expenses  of  sharing  medi- 
cal care  facilities  and  resources  pursuant  to 
section  327A  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

Sec  206.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  title 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
the  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement 
shall  be  available  for  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses related  to  Income  maintenance  or 
child  support  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Department  when  specifically  approved  by 
the  CommlMloner  of  Social  Security. 

Sir.  907.  Puhds  approt)rlated  in  IhiN  lltle 
fer  the  HpAllh  6»re  l>'lnAhcinN  AdminiNVr*t 
tien  Nhall  be  nvAilKble  for  not  to  eN@et>d 
18,000  for  offlelal  reception  and  reiireiientA^ 
lion  expenseii  when  Hpeelfleatly  approved  by 
the  AdmlnUiraior  of  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration. 


Sec.  208.  No  funds  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987,  by 
this  or  any  other  Act,  may  be  used  to  pay 
basic  pay.  special  pays,  basic  allowance  for 
subsistence  and  basic  allowances  for  quar- 
ters of  the  commissioned  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  described  in  section  204  of 
title  42.  United  States  Code,  at  a  level  that 
exceeds  110  percent  of  the  Executive  Level  1 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay:  Provided,  That 
amounts  received  from  employees  of  the  De- 
partment in  payment  for  room  and  board 
may  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  ac- 
counts "Health  Resources  and  Services". 
National  Institutes  of  Health  "Office  of  the 
Director",  "Disease  Control",  and  "Federal 
Subsidy  for  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital'. 

Sec.  209.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  title  shall  be  used  to  transfer  the 
general  administration  of  programs  author- 
ized under  the  Native  American  Programs 
Act  from  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  210.  Funds  provided  in  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  one-year  contracts  which  are  to 
be  performed  in  two  fiscal  years,  so  long  as 
the  total  amount  for  such  contracts  Is  obli- 
gated in  the  year  for  which  the  funds  are 
appropriated. 

Sec.  211.  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able through  assignment  not  more  than  50 
employees  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
who  shall  be  exempt  from  all  FTE  limita- 
tions in  the  Department,  to  assist  in  child 
survival  activities  through  and  with  funds 
provided  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  United  Nations  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund  or  the 
World  Health  Organization.  In  addition, 
commissioned  officers  assigned  under  this 
section  shall  be  exempt  from  all  limitations 
on  the  number  and  grade  of  officers  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  Commissioned  Corps. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Himian  Services  Appro- 
priations Act,  1987". 

TITLE  III— DEPARTMENT  OP 
EDUCATION 

COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
DISADVANTAGED 

For  carrying  out  chapter  1  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981.  as  amended,  $3,999,163,000,  of  which 
$6,246,000  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 555(d)  of  said  Act  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  evaluate  programs,  and  the 
remaining  $3,992,917,000  shall  become  avail- 
able on  July  1,  1987,  and  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1988:  Provided,  That  of 
these  remaining  funds,  no  funds  shall  be 
used  for  purposes  of  section  554(a)(1)(B). 
$264,524,000  shall  be  available  for  purposes 
of  section  554(a)(2)(A),  $150,170,000  shall  be 
available  for  purposes  of  section 
554(a)(2)(B),  $32,616,000  shall  be  available 
for  purposes  of  section  554(a)(2)(C)  and 
$38,607,000  shall  be  available  for  purposes 
of  section  S54(b)(l)(D). 

IMPACT  AID 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950.  as  amended  (20  U.8.C.  ch. 
13),  $670,000,000,  of  which  $22,000,000  shall 
be  for  entitlements  under  section  2  of  said 
Act,  110.000,000,  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  enpended,  nhall  be  for  pkVfflenU 
under  section  1  of  AAld  Act  and  M4I,MO,000 
Nhiill  be  for  enilHementti  under  xeellen  II  of 
said  Act  of  whiPh  1618,000,000  Nhalt  be  for 
enllilementg  under  iteotlon  Siai  of  said  Aot: 
Provided,  That  payment  with  respect  to  en- 
titlements under  section  3(b)  of  said  Act  to 


any  local  educational  agency  in  which  20 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  total  average 
dally  attendance  is  made  up  of  children  de- 
termined eligible  under  section  3(b)  shall  be 
at  60  per  centum  of  entitlement  and  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  entitlements  under 
section  3(b)  of  said  Act  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  in  which  less  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  average  daily  attend- 
ance is  made  up  of  children  determined  eli- 
gible under  section  3(b)  shall  be  ratably  re- 
duced from  100  per  centum  of  entitlement: 
Provided  further.  That  payment  with  re- 
spect to  entitlements  under  section  3(a)  to 
any  local  educational  agency  whose  children 
determined  eligible  under  section  3(a) 
amount  to  at  least  48  per  centum  of  such 
agency's  total  average  daily  attendance 
shall  be  at  100  per  centum  of  entitlement: 
Provided  further.  That  payment  with  re- 
spect to  entitlements  under  section  3(a)  to 
any  local  educational  agency  whose  children 
determined  eligible  under  section  3(a) 
amount  to  at  least  35  per  centum  but  less 
than  48  per  centum  of  such  agency's  total 
average  daily  attendance  shall  be  at  95  per 
centum  of  entitlement:  Provided  further, 
That  payment  with  respect  to  entitlements 
under  section  3(a)  to  any  local  educational 
agency  whose  children  determined  eligible 
under  section  3(a)  amount  to  at  least  20  per 
centum  but  less  than  35  per  centum  of  such 
agency's  total  average  daily  attendance 
shall  t>e  at  90  per  centum  of  entitlement: 
Provided  further.  That  payment  with  re- 
spect to  entitlements  under  section  3(a)  to 
any  local  educational  agency  whose  children 
determined  eligible  under  section  3(a) 
amount  to  at  least  15  per  centum  but  less 
than  20  per  centum  of  such  agency's  total 
average  daily  attendance  shall  be  at  75  per 
centum  of  entitlement:  Provided  further. 
That  payment  with  respect  to  entitlements 
under  section  3(a)  to  any  local  educational 
agency  whose  children  determined  eligible 
under  section  3(a)  amount  to  at  least  10  per 
centum  out  less  than  15  per  centum  of  such 
agency's  total  average  dally  attendance 
shall  be  at  60  per  centum  of  entitlement: 
Provided  further.  That  payment  with  re- 
spect to  entitlements  under  section  3(a)  to 
any  local  educational  agency  whose  children 
determined  eligible  under  section  3(a) 
amount  to  less  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
agency's  total  average  daily  attendance 
shall  be  ratably  reduced  from  100  per 
centum  of  entitlement:  Provided  further. 
That  payments  on  behalf  of  children  who 
reside  on  property  which  is  described  in  sec- 
tion 403(1  )(C)  of  said  Act  shaU  be  at  15  per 
centum  of  the  respective  payment  level 
specified  in  each  of  the  preceding  six  provi- 
sions: Provided  further.  That  the  provisions 
of  section  5(c)  of  said  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
funds  provided  herein:  Provided  further. 
That  no  payments  shall  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  said  Act  to  any  local  educational 
agency  whose  need  for  assistance  under  that 
section  falls  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  $10,000 
or  5  per  centum  of  the  district's  current  op- 
erating expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  one  In  which  the  disaster  oc- 
curred. 

For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  September  23, 
19B0,  as  amended  (20  U.B.C.  ch.  IB). 
•86,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  enpended,  shall  be  for  provldlnii  school 
fMltltlM  M  Authoftwd  by  Mid  A«t,  of  which 
110,000,000  Nhftit  b«  for  kWAfdi  under  nee 
tIen  10  of  Mtd  Act,  110,000,000  HhAll  be  for 
Kwardii  under  Metlom  14(»)  and  14(b)  of 
said  Aot,  and  $6,000,000  shall  be  for  awnrda 
under  aeelions  6  and  14(o)  of  said  Act, 


SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

For  carrying  out  the  consolidated  pro- 
grams and  projects  authorized  under  chap- 
ter 2  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  1981,  as  amended, 
$533,909,000.  of  which  $33,909,000  shall  be 
for  programs  and  projects  authorized  under 
subchapter  D  of  said  Act,  including 
$10,700,000  for  programs  and  projects  au- 
thorized under  subsection  583(a)(1)  of  said 
Act;  $4,000,000  for  carrying  out  a  rural  edu- 
cation program  by  the  nine  regional  educa- 
tional laboratories;  $3,052,000  shall  be  used 
for  awards,  which,  except  for  educational 
television  programming,  are  not  to  exceed  a 
cumulative  amount  of  $1,000,000  to  any  re- 
cipient for  national  impact  demonstration 
or  research  projects;  $7,000,000  for  sctivities 
authorized  under  subsection  583(b)(1)  of 
said  Act;  $3,157,000  for  programs  authorized 
under  subsection  583(b)(2)  of  said  Act; 
$3,000,000  for  programs  authorized  under 
subsection  583(b)(3)  of  said  Act;  and 
$3,000,000  for  activities  authorized  under 
subsection  583(b)(4)  of  said  Act:  Provided, 
That  $500,000,000  to  carry  out  the  State 
block,  grant  program  authorized  under  chap- 
ter 2  of  said  Act  shall  become  available  for 
obligation  on  July  1,  1987,  and  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1988. 

For  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
and  desegregation  assistance  centers  au- 
thorized under  section  403  of  the  Civil 
RighU  Act  of  1964,  $24,000,000. 

F\>r  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
under  title  IX.  part  C  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  $6,000,000. 

For  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
under  section  1524  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1978.  $4,785,000. 

For  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
under  section  1525  of  the  Education  Amend- 
menU  of  1978,  $1,914,000. 

For  carrying  out  activities  authorized 
under  I*ubllc  Law  92-506,  as  amended, 
$1,700,000:  Provided,  That  said  sum  shall 
t>ecome  available  on  July  1,  1987.  and  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30.  1988. 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  VII 
of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act, 
relating  to  magnet  schools  assistance. 
$75,000,000:  Provided,  That  not  more  than 
$4,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  may  be  paid  to 
any  single  eligible  local  educational  agency. 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  VI 
of  the  Education  for  Economic  Security  Act, 
$2,392,000  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  the  Education  for  E>x>nomic  Security  Act, 
$43,066,000  to  become  available  on  July  1. 
1987,  and  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988. 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  IX 
of  Public  Law  98-558,  $7,177,000.  to  become 
available  July  1,  1987.  and  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1988. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  title  VI  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1984,  and 
title  IV,  part  E  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  $179,637,000,  of  which 
$09,161,000  shall  be  for  part  A,  110,300.000 
shall  be  for  part  B.  and  186,400,000  shall  be 
for  pan  C  of  title  Vlt  of  the  Sl^m^ntarr 
and  Secondary  Sdueatlon  Aet  and 
180,000,000  sHall  be  for  the  Kmerieney  Im 
Rtlgrant  Education  Proiram  authorined  by 
title  VI  of  the  Bdueatien  Amendments  of 
\9H. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

For  carrying  out  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  $1,494,420,000,  of  which 
$1,300,000,000  for  section  611  and 
$31,000,000  for  section  619  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1.  1987,  and 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1988. 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED 
RESEARCH 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973  and  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center 
Act,  $1,152,656,000,  of  which  $1,147,356,000 
shall  l)e  for  allotments  under  section 
100(b)(1)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 
$1,000,000  shall  be  for  activities  under  sec- 
tion 110(b)(3)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  and 
$4,300,000  shall  be  for  continued  operation 
of  the  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocation- 
al Education  Act.  and  the  Adult  Education 
Act.  $1,016,433,000  which  shall  become 
available  for  obligation  on  July  1,  1987.  and 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1988:  Provided,  That  $12,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  title  IV  of  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act  including 
$6,000,000  for  section  404  of  said  title:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  $7,300,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  State  councils  under  section  112  of 
the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  Education 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  $7,500,000  shall 
be  made  available  to  carry  out  title  III-A 
and  $31,633,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
title  III-B  of  said  Vocational  Education  Act. 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

For  necessary  expenses  under  title  IV, 
part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
$3,394,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out  section  406  C  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act.  and  parts  E 
and  P  of  title  V  and  part  E  of  title  IX  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  $29,500,000. 

COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS 

The  aggregate  amount  of  commitments 
for  loans  made  from  the  fimd  established 
pursuant  to  title  FV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1749),  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of 
loan  repayments  and  other  income  available 
during  such  period,  less  op>erating  costs. 
Payments  of  interest  insufficiencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion, as  trustee,  on  account  of  outstanding 
beneficial  interests  or  participations  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966  (section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1717(c)))  shall  be  made 
from  the  fund  established  pursuant  to  title 
IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  1749-17490  using  loan  repay- 
ments and  other  Income  available  during 
such  fiscal  year.  During  the  fiscal  year  1087 
and  within  the  resources  and  authority 
available,  gross  commitments  for  the  prlncl^ 
pal  amount  et  direet  leani  ihall  b« 
100,000,000, 

»«Ut3A¥iONAt  RNHBAR^H  AND  ITATitTIOfl 

Yqt  nepewary  eKpen«e«  to  earrv  out  i)ee> 
tion  40a  of  the  General  education  Provl' 
lions  Act,  a«  amended,  $8,747,000. 
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UBRARIBS 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  titles  I.  II.  III.  and  VI  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  (20 
U.S.C..  ch.  16).  $130,000,000:  Provided,  That 
$25,000,000  of  the  sums  appropriated  shall 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  and  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Special  IiiSTrnrriONS 

AMERICAM  PSINTIltG  HOOSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879. 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  101-106).  including 
provision  of  materials  to  adults  undergoing 
rehabilitation  on  the  same  basis  as  provided 
in  1985.  $5,510,000. 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAP 

For  carrying  out  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  Act  (20  U.S.C.  681  et 
seq.).  $32,000,000. 

GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

For  carrying  out  the  Model  Secondary 
School  for  the  Deaf  Act  (80  Stat.  1027)  and 
for  the  partial  support  of  Gallaudet  College 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  18.  1954  (68 
Stat.  265).  including  continuing  education 
activities,  existing  extension  centers  and  the 
National  Center  for  Law  and  the  Deaf. 
$60,737,000. 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

For  partial  support  of  Howard  University 
(20  U.S.C.  121  et  seq.).  $170,230,000.  of 
which  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  an  endowment 
matching  grant  in  accordance  with  the 
Howard  University  Endowment  Act  (Public 
Law  98-480)  and  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Departmental  Management 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act.  including  rental  of  con- 
ference rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  hire  of  three  passenger  motor  vehicles. 
$241,692,000:  Provided,  That  $500,000  shall 
be  available  for  carrying  out  the  National 
Summit  Conference  on  Education  Act  of 
1984. 

OFTICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  for 
Civil  Rights,  as  authorized  by  section  203  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization 
Act.  $38,185,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 212  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Organization  Act.  $16,378,000. 

General  Provisions 

Sec.  301.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  for  grants-in-aid  of  State  agen- 
cies to  cover,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of 
operation  of  said  agencies,  including  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  said  agencies,  shall  t>e  withheld  from 
the  said  agencies  of  any  State  which  have 
established  by  legislative  enactment  and 
have  in  operation  a  merit  system  and  classi- 
fication and  compensation  plan  covering  the 
selection,  tenure  in  office,  and  compensa- 
tion of  their  employees,  because  of  any  dis- 
approval of  their  personnel  or  the  manner 
of  their  selection  by  the  agencies  of  the  said 
States,  or  the  rates  of  pay  of  said  officers  or 
employees. 

Sec.  302.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  Howard  University,  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  and  Gal- 


laudet College  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education. 

Sec  303.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  title  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  is  desegregated  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
RighU  Act  of  1964.  Public  law  88-352.  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents: to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed  or 
color  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated; or  to  force  the  transfer  or  as- 
signment of  any  student  attending  Euiy  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  so  desegregat- 
ed to  or  from  a  particular  school  over  the 
protest  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  No  part  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  title  shall  be  used  to  force  any 
school  or  school  district  which  is  desegregat- 
ed as  that  term  is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-352. 
to  take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents; to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated;  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed  or  color  the  transfer  of 
students  to  or  from  a  particular  school  so 
desegregated  as  a  condition  precedent  to  ob- 
taining Federal  funds  otherwise  available  to 
any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

(b)  No  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  the  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  such  transportation)  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance  in  any  school  or 
school  system,  or  for  the  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transportation)  In  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregation  of 
any  school  or  school  system. 

Sec.  305.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  require,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  transportation  of  any  student 
to  a  school  other  than  the  school  which  is 
nearest  the  student's  home,  except  for  a  stu- 
dent requiring  special  education,  to  the 
school  offering  such  special  education,  in 
order  to  comply  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  an  indirect  requirement  of  transpor- 
tation of  students  includes  the  transporta- 
tion of  students  to  carry  out  a  plan  involv- 
ing the  reorganization  of  the  grade  struc- 
ture of  schools,  the  pairing  of  schools,  or 
the  clustering  of  schools,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  grade  restructuring,  pairing  or  clus- 
tering. The  prohibition  described  in  this  sec- 
tion does  not  include  the  establishment  of 
magnet  schools. 

Sec.  306.  No  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  may  X>e  used  to  prevent  the  imple- 
mentation of  programs  of  voluntary  prayer 
and  meditation  in  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  307.  Section  402(c)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
clause  (9)  "October  1.  1986"  and  inserting  in 
its  place  "October  1.  1987". 

Sec.  308.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Department 
of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  collect  a  refund  from  the  State  of  Illinois 
of  funds  provided  to  such  State  under  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  pur- 
suant to  final  audit  determinations  for  the 
period  July  1.  1977  through  December  31. 
1980  (audit  control  numbers  05-30009  and 
05-30006). 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Education  Appropriations  Act. 
1987". 

TITLE  IV-RELATED  AGENCIES 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

public  broadcasting  fund 
For    payment    to    the    Corporation    for 
Public  Broadcasting,  as  authorized  by  the 


Communications  Act  of  1934.  an  amount 
which  shall  be  available  within  limitations 
specified  by  that  Act.  for  the  fiscal  year 
1989.  $214,000,000:  Provided,  That  no  funds 
made  available  to  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  pay  for  receptions,  parties,  or  simi- 
lar forms  of  entertainment  for  government 
officials  or  employees:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  contained  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  available  or  used  to  aid 
or  support  any  program  or  activity  from 
which  any  person  is  excluded,  or  is  denied 
benefits,  or  is  discriminated  against,  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  religion, 
or  sex. 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  in  it  by  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947  (29  U.S.C. 
171-180.  182).  including  expenses  of  the 
Labor-Management  Panel  and  boards  of  in- 
quiry appointed  by  the  President,  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  rental  of  con- 
ference rooms  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  for  expenses  necessary  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  93-360  for  mandatory  mediation 
in  health  care  Industry  negotiation  disputes 
and  for  convening  factfinding  boards  of  in- 
quiry appointed  by  the  Director  in  the 
health  care  industry;  and  for  expanses  nec- 
essary for  the  Labor-MEinagement  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1978  (29  U.S.C.  125a);  and  for  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  Service  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  in  It  by  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act.  Public  Law  95-454  (5 
U.S.C.  chapter  71).  $22,656,000. 

Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion (30  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  $3,651,000. 
National  Afro-American  History  and 
Culture  Commission 

national  center  for  the  study  of  afro- 

american  history  and  culture 
Funds  appropriated  for  the  "National 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Afro-American  His- 
tory and  Culture"  In  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Education,  and  related  agencies  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1986  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 

Information  Science 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  National 

Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 

Science,  established  by  the  Act  of  July  20. 

1970  (Public  Law  91-345).  $660,000. 

National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  National 
Council  on  the  Handicapped  as  authorized 
by  section  405  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973.  as  amended.  $732,000. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

SALARIES  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  carry  out  the 
functions  vested  in  It  by  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947.  as  amended  (29 
U.S.C.  141-167).  and  other  laws. 
$120,055,000:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  to  organize 
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or  assist  in  organizing  agricultural  laborers 
or  used  in  connection  with  investigations, 
hearings,  directives,  or  orders  concerning 
bargaining  units  composed  of  agricultural 
laborers  as  referred  to  in  section  2(3)  of  the 
Act  of  July  5.  1935  (29  U.S.C.  152).  and  as 
amended  by  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act.  1947,  as  amended,  and  as  defined 
in  section  3(f)  of  the  Act  of  June  25.  1938 
(29  U.S.C.  203).  and  including  in  said  defini- 
tion employees  engaged  in  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs, 
and  waterways  when  maintained  or  operat- 
ed on  a  mutual,  nonprofit  basis  and  at  least 
95  per  centum  of  the  water  stored  or  sup- 
plied thereby  is  used  for  farming  purposes. 
National  Mediation  Board 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of   the   Railway   Labor  Act.   as 
amended    (45    U.S.C.    151-188).    including 
emergency  boards  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. $6,401,000. 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion. $5,647,000. 
Physician  Payment  Review  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  nece^ary  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 1845(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
$1,000,000  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1988.  to  be  transferred  to  this  appro- 
priation from  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  ex|}enses  necessary  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 601  of  Public  Law  98-21,  $3,421,000  to 
be  transferred  to  this  appropriation  from 
the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance  and  the  Fed- 
eral    Supplementary     Medical     Insurance 
Trust  Funds. 

Railroad  Retirement^Boaro 

DUAL  benefits  PAYMENTS  ACCOUNT 

For  payment  to  the  Dual  Benefits  Pay- 
ments Account,  authorized  under  section 
15(d)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974,  $380,000,000.  all  of  which  shall  be 
credited  to  the  account  in  12  approximately 
equal  amounts  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month  in  the  fiscal  year. 

FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  TO  THE  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT  ACCOUNTS 

For  payment  to  the  accounts  established 
in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  for  un- 
negotlated  checks.  $3,100,000  which  shall  be 
the  maximum  amount  available  for  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  section  417  of  Public  Law 
98-76:  Provided,  That  these  funds  shall 
remain  available  through  September  30. 
1988. 

LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATION 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  $56,634,000  to  be  derived 
from  the  railroad  retirement  accounts:  Pro- 
vided, That  sucl  portion  of  the  foregoing 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  personnel  compen- 
sation and  benefits  for  not  less  than  1,217 
full-time  equivalent  employees:  Provided 
further.  That  $500,000  of  the  foregoing 
amount  shall  t>e  available  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  process  workloads  not  antici- 
pated In  the  budget  estimates  and  after 
maximum  absorption  of  the  costs  of  such 


workloads  within  the  remainder  of  the  ex- 
isting limitation  has  been  achieved:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  portion  of  this  limita- 
tion shall  be  available  for  payments  of 
standard  level  user  charges  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210(j)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed (40  U.S.C.  490(j);  45  U.S.C.  228a-r). 

LIMITATION  ON  RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  ADMINISTRATION  FUND 

For  further  expenses  necessary  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act.  not  less  than  $14,694,000  shall  be 
apportioned  for  fiscal  year  1987  from 
moneys  credited  to  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance  administration  fund,  and  of 
this  amount  $2,106,000  shall  be  derived  from 
contributions  credited  to  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  account  and  shall  be 
credited  to  the  railroad  unemployment  in- 
suran(%  administration  fund  as  authorized 
by  section  ll(a)(lv)  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act:  Provided,  That 
such  portion  of  the  foregoing  amount  as 
may  be  necessary  shall  be  available  for  the 
payment  of  personnel  compensation  and 
benefits  for  not  less  than  336  full-time 
equivalent  employees. 

LIMITATION  ON  REVIEW  ACTIVITY 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  for  audit,  investigatory, 
and  review  activities,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 418  of  Public  Law  98-76  not  more  than 
$1,167,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  railroad 
retirement  accounts  and  rail  unemployment 
insurance  administration  fund. 

Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home 
operation  and  maintenance 

For  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
United  States  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's  Home, 
to  be  paid  from  the  Soldiers'  and  Airmen's 
Home  permanent  fund.  $34,022,000:  Provid- 
ed, That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  hospitalization 
of  members  of  the  Home  in  United  States 
Army  hospitals  at  rates  in  excess  of  those 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

For  construction  and  renovation  of  the 
physical  plant,  to  be  paid  from  the  Soldiers' 
and  Airmen's  Home  permanent  fund, 
$15,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109.  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law.  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec.  502.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  expended  by 
any  executive  agency,  as  referred  to  in  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.).  pursuant  to  any  obli- 
gation for  services  by  contract,  unless  such 
executive  agency  has  awarded  and  entered 
into  such  contract  in  fuU  compliance  with 
such  Act  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder. 

Sec.  503.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act.  available  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
shall  be  available  for  services  as  authorized 


by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  for  individuals 
not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent 
to  the  rate  for  GS-18. 

Sec.  504.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act,  available  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
shall  be  available  for  uniforms  or  allow- 
ances therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902). 

Sec.  505.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act.  available  for  salaries  and  expenses, 
shall  be  available  for  exp>enses  of  attend- 
ance at  meetings  which  are  concerned  with 
the  functions  or  activities  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation is  made  or  which  will  contribute 
to  improved  conduct,  supervision,  or  man- 
agement of  those  functions  or  activities. 

Sec.  506.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  provide 
a  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan,  a  grant,  the 
salary  of  or  any  remuneration  whatever  to 
any  individual  applying  for  admission,  at- 
tending, employed  by,  teaching  at,  or  doing 
research  at  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion who  has  engaged  in  conduct  on  or  after 
August  1,  1969,  which  involves  the  use  of  (or 
the  assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  or  the  seizure  of  prop- 
erty under  the  control  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  to  require  or  prevent  the 
availability  of  certain  curricula,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  faculty,  administrative  officials,  or 
students  in  such  institution  from  engaging 
in  their  duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  at 
such  institution. 

Sec.  507.  The  Secretaries  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education  are  au- 
thorized to  transfer  unexpended  balances  of 
prior  appropriations  to  accounts  corre- 
sponding to  current  appropriations  provided 
in  this  Act:  Provided,  That  such  transferred 
balances  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
for  the  same  periods  of  time,  for  which  they 
were  originally  appropriated. 

Sec.  508.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  509.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used,  other 
than  for  normal  and  recognized  executive- 
legislative  relationships,  for  publicity  or 
propaganda  purposes,  for  the  preparation, 
distribution,  or  use  of  any  kit,  pamphlet, 
booklet,  publication,  radio,  television,  or 
film  presentation  designed  to  support  or 
defeat  legislation  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress, except  in  presentation  to  the  Con- 
gress itself. 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  or 
expenses  of  any  grant  or  contract  recipient, 
or  agent  acting  for  such  recipient,  related  to 
any  activity  designed  to  influence  legislation 
or  appropriations  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sec.  510.  The  Secretaries  of  Labor.  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education  are 
each  authorized  to  make  available  not  to 
exceed  $7,500  from  funds  available  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  under  titles  I,  II,  and  III, 
respectively,  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses;  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  is 
authorized  to  make  available  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses  not  to 
exceed  $2,500  from  the  funds  available  for 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service";  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Mediation  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  available  for  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses  not  to 
exceed  $2,500  from  funds  available  for  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses.  National  Mediation 
Board". 
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Sec.  511.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  any  re- 
search program  or  project  or  any  program, 
project,  or  course  which  is  of  an  experimen- 
tal nature,  or  any  other  activity  involving 
human  participants,  which  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  or  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction to  present  a  danger  to  the  physical, 
mental,  or  emotional  well-being  of  a  partici- 
pant or  subject  of  such  program,  project,  or 
course,  without  the  written,  informed  con- 
sent of  each  participant  or  subject,  or  a  par- 
ticipant's parents  or  legal  guardian,  if  such 
participant  or  subject  is  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  ap- 
propriate regulations  respecting  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  512.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  may 
be  expended  for  the  transportation  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or 
agency  between  his  domicile  and  his  place 
of  employment,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education,  and  medical  offi- 
cers and  other  health  personnel  on  out-pa- 
tient medical  service  who  are  exempted 
from  such  limitations  under  31  U.S.C.  1344. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  Education  and  related  agencies  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1987". 

Mr.  NATCHER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  juid  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objec- 
tions to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  points 
of  order  against  the  bill?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
rise? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee would  be  agreeable  to  setting  a 
time  limitation  on  all  debate  on 
amendments  to  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  the  debate  to  end  at 
2:10? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent, 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  with  which 
we  agree,  that  all  debate  on  this  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  conclude 
not  later  than  10  minutes  after  2 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  only  two  debatable 
amendments  at  the  desk.  I  would  ask 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man to  rephrase  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  allow  at  least  20  min- 
utes debate  time  for  my  amendment 
and  40  minutes  for  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  That  would  leave  an 
hour  of  voting  time  and  general  dis- 
cussion under  the  5-minute  rule.  I  am 


asking  the  gentleman  if  he  may  be 
willing  to  rephrase  his  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  other  amendments  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  on  those 
amendments,  however,  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  accept  those 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  And  the  Chair 
might  also  state  that  there  could  be 
arrangements  made  even  within  the 
limitation  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  seeking. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  we  have  one  or  two  amend- 
ments we  know  about  that  will  require 
very  little  time.  The  only  time  that  we 
know  of  that  will  be  consumed  as  far 
as  this  bill  is  concerned  is  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel]  will  then  offer  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  time  limi- 
tation request  we  are  making  is  more 
than  ample,  and  I  want  both  gentle- 
men to  know  they  will  be  protected. 
We  want  them  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  my 
problem  with  the  suggestion  as  it  is  of- 
fered now  is  that  we  have  a  number  of 
members  of  the  committee  ready  to 
proceed.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  on 
the  committee  understand  that  we  are 
last  recognized  in  the  due  course  of 
business. 

If  there  are  a  couple  of  votes,  2 
hours  will  be  easily  chewed  up  and  we 
have  no  security— at  least  I  do  not— 
under  the  suggestion  of  the  gentle- 
man. If  he  will  not  agree  to  protect 
me,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  20  min- 
utes, which  is  a  tiny  request  for  a  bill 
that  has  $100  billion  in  it  and  which 
used  to  take  3  days  to  do  and  now  we 
presimae  to  do  it  in  3  hours,  I  will 
object. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  would  go 
along  with  us  because  that  takes  an 
hour  of  the  whole  2  hours,  and  I  am 
sure  they  are  not  going  to  take  time. 
He  wants  20  minutes  for  his  amend- 
ment, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  wants  40  minutes  for  his 
amendment.  I  am  sure  that  neither  of 
them  is  going  to  take  it,  and  we  will  be 
out  of  here  at  2:10. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  fiuther,  as  I 
understand  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota,  it  is  that  of  the 


2  hours  time  limit  that  we  are  request- 
ing, there  would  be  1  hour  set-aside 
for  the  amendment  and  the  substitute 
for  the  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

If  that  is  the  situation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  no  objection  to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered.  Accordingly,  all  debate  will 
cease  at  10  minutes  past  2  o'clock. 

AMENDMENTS  OrFERED  BY  MR.  COUGHLIN 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Coughlin: 
On  page  31.  line  7.  strike  "$4.011.373.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,000.373.000 '. 

On  page  42.  line  17.  strike  "$533,909,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$544,909,000". 

On  page  42.  line  18.  strike  "$33,909,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $44,909,000". 

On  page  43.  line  4.  strike  "$3,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$14,000,000". 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  amendments,  which  are  offered 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker] 
and  myself,  would  transfer  $11  million 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education's  discre- 
tionary fund  for  the  purpose  of  drug 
abuse  education.  We  would  intend 
that  these  funds  be  used  to  produce, 
publicize,  and  distribute  to  every  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  in  these 
United  States  audio-visual  materials 
on  the  drug  abuse. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
expect  them  to  be  used  to  educate  on 
the  danger  of  cocaine  and  its  deriva- 
tive, "crack."  We  know  that  cocaine 
kills. 

Yet  we  are  faced  today  with  a  pecu- 
liar confluence  of  events  where  in 
many  quarters  cocaine  is  considered  to 
be  a  harmless  executive  high  despite 
extensive  evidence  that  it  is  extremely 
addictive  and  can  kill.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  cocaine  and  crack 
are  becoming  more  plentiful  and 
cheaper  so  they  are  available  to  people 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  income  levels. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  the  distinguished  gentleman  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Coughlin],  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, to  know  that  we  appreciate 
the  fact  that  he  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  dis- 
cussed this  matter  in  detail  with  both 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conte]  and  me,  as  well  as  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  We 
knew  that  the  amendment  was  to  be 
offered  and  we  believe  we  can  accept 
this  amendment  as  now  presented. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this 
month  the  subcommittee  was  in- 
formed by  Social  Security  that  they 
expect  to  lapse  $168,365,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 
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This  results  from  a  number  of  fac- 
tors, including  lower  outlays  in  their 
computer  modernization  project  and 
lower  use  of  overtime  by  Social  Securi- 
ty field  personnel.  This  means  that 
the  1986  base  used  by  the  executive 
branch  and  reviewed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  making  its  initial  recommen- 
dation was  overstated.  We  feel,  there- 
fore, that  a  reduction  can  be  made. 

This  does  not  change  any  of  the  sub- 
stantive recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee relating  to  staffing  levels  or 
numbers  of  Social  Security  offices.  It 
nierely  reflects  a  reestimate  of  the 
amount  of  funding  necessary  to  imple- 
ment these  recommendations. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  and  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughlin], 
that  we  have  no  objection  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

This  amendment  deals  with  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  in  this 
country  today,  the  epidemic  of  drug 
use  which  has  affected  so  many  of  our 
young  people.  As  Members  know,  both 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
are  currently  reviewing  this  issue  with 
the  intention  of  developing  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  deal  with  every 
aspect  of  the  drug  problem  including 
drug  interdiction,  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment and  drug  abuse  prevention.  The 
recent  deaths  of  two  of  this  country's 
most  promising  young  athletes  has 
heightened  our  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem and  our  commitment  to  deal  with 
this  tragic  situation. 

As  we  understand  the  amendment  it 
would  provide  additional  funds  to  de- 
velop a  drug  abuse  prevention  film  for 
use  in  the  public  schools.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  there  is  al- 
ready $6,000,000  in  the  bill  which 
could  be  used  for  this  and  similar  pur- 
poses. There  is  already  $3,000,000 
under  the  Department  of  Education's 
chapter  2  program.  This  money  is  ear- 


marked in  the  bill  for  drug  abuse  and 
alcohol  education  as  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary's discretionary  fund.  There  is  also 
$3,000,000  for  a  new  prevention  intia- 
tive  at  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and 
Mental  Health  Administration.  This 
money  will  be  used  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Drug  Abuse  and  I  quote  "for 
the  development  and  dissemination  of 
drug  abuse  prevention  manuals  and 
programs  for  elementary  and  senior 
high  schools." 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  just  like  to  continue  to  es- 
tablish some  legislative  history  here 
for  a  moment,  if  I  might. 

We  have  available  role  models  in  the 
sports  and  entertainment  field,  former 
drug  abusers,  who  are  anxious  to  coop- 
erate in  an  effort  to  produce  this  kind 
of  audio-visual  effort  to  combat  drug 
abuse. 

I  had  in  my  district  just  last  fall, 
Carl  Eller,  the  former  Minnesota  Vi- 
kings football  star.  People  like  that 
who  are  role  models  are  willing  to  help 
produce  this  kind  of  audio-visual 
effort  in  drug  abuse  education  that  I 
think  is  so  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  serving 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
serve  on  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control  as  the  second 
ranking  Republican.  I  applaud  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  here  in  the 
area  of  drug  abuse.  Just  yesterday  we 
saw  the  Coast  Guard  drug  interdiction 
effort  increased  to  a  minimum  of  $372 
million,  which  is  $60  million  more 
than  last  year. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  get  at  the  cocaine  laborato- 
ries that  are  really  the  choke  points  of 
the  cocaine  trade.  Crop  substitution 
efforts  are  difficult  and  expensive; 
coca  is  grown  by  poor  campesinos  in 
remote  areas,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
outbid  narcotics  traffickers.  Interdic- 
tion of  cocaine  shipments  to  the 
United  States  is  also  failing  because  of 
the  drug's  small  bulk  and  high  concen- 
tration. 

Although  reducing  the  supply 
through  eliminating  laboratories  is 
key  to  the  supply  side  of  the  cocaine 
problem,  the  demand  side  is  also  im- 
portant. Compared  to  what  we  are 
spending  on  eradication,  interdiction 
and  law  enforcement,  we  spend  a  pit- 
fully  small  portion  of  our  resources 
indeed  on  reducing  demand,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  rectify  with 
this  amendment. 

I  have  called  for  a  four-point  pro- 
gram that  would  increase  the  grass- 
roots effort  with  local  organizations, 
increase  the  State  and  local  effort,  in- 
crease the  effort  through  the  Adver- 
tising Council,  and  finally  to  include 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  in 
producing  a  real  drug  abuse  program 
that  can  go  to  every  school  in  the 
country. 


I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this 
amendment.  The  gentleman  is  doing 
something  that  I  think  is  very  valua- 
ble, transferring  money  out  of  a  lower 
priority  account  into  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation. I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  those  efforts.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
the  gentleman  has  carried  this  amend- 
ment to  the  floor  and  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  great  success  with  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
both  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Coughlin  and  Mr.  Walker.  They 
have  both  consulted  me  and  the  good 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Natcher]  in  what  they  pro- 
pose to  do.  It  is  acceptable  to  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Conte,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coughlin  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COUGHLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  further  strengthen 
our  efforts  in  this  bill  to  provide  drug 
education  programs  for  children  in  el- 
ementary and  secondary  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  for  this  in- 
creased effort  would  not  add  to  the 
totals  of  the  bill.  We  reduce  the 
amount  provided  for  administrative 
costs  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, increase  the  amount  of  the 
bill  for  drug  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administrative 
account  in  Social  Security  will  lapse 
about  $168  million  this  year.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher] 
and  I  will  be  watching  that  account 
very,  very  closely,  to  make  sure  there 
is  always  plenty  of  money  in  it. 

So  we  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  urge  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  this  amendment  to  help 
produce  a  real  drug  abuse  education 
program  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
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tleman      from      Pennsylvania      [Mr. 

CODGHLIN]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  orFERED  BY  MR.  SHAW 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shaw:  In  title 
V.  on  page  63.  after  line  7.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  513.  No  funds  under  title  III  of  this 
Act  shall  be  used  by  any  educational  institu- 
tion which  does  not  have  a  program  for  the 
prevention  of  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment,  along  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Walker]  and  my  friend,  the 
gentleman      from      California      [Mr. 

HtJNTKR]. 

This  amendment  prohibits  Federal 
funds  from  going  to  schools  without 
drug  abuse  programs.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  House,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  a  bipartisan  assault 
on  the  drug  problem  in  this  country. 
What  better  place  to  start  than  in  our 
schools,  where  so  many  young  people 
are  exposed  to  dangerous,  highly  ad- 
dictive narcotic  drugs,  every  day. 

In  my  home  State  of  Florida,  we  are 
discovering  many  children  are  regular 
users  of  drugs.  Our  law  enforcement 
officials  tell  us  that  20  percent  of  the 
users  of  crack,  the  purified  and  inex- 
pensive and  immediately  addictive 
form  of  cocaine,  are  yoimger  than  18 
years  old.  This  is  a  shocking  statistic. 
We  must  prevent  what  will  certainly 
become  a  whole  new  generation  of 
drug  abusers.  The  best  chance  we  have 
is  dramatic  and  effective  drug  educa- 
tion programs. 

The  Members  of  this  House  have  ap- 
proved millions  of  dollars  to  prevent 
drugs  from  making  their  way  into  this 
country.  What  we  must  do  also  is  to 
stop  the  demand  for  illegal  narcotics. 

Antidrug  programs  in  the  schools 
are  our  best  line  of  defense  against  the 
drug  peddlers  in  the  playground, 
against  the  glamourized  view  of  drugs 
on  television  and  against  the  role 
models  of  entertainers  and  athletes 
who  openly  abuse  drugs. 

In  our  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  just  a  few  weelis  ago,  we  had 
a  young  lady  testify  before  us.  She 
told  us,  after  having  been  an  addict, 
reformed  luldict  from  the  use  of  co- 
caine, she  said  that  if  only  someone  in 
her  condition  had  appeared  before  her 
in  the  form  of  drug  education  10  years 
before,  she  would  not  have  become  a 
cocaine  user. 

We  need  to  scare  our  children  into 
seeing  the  truth  about  drugs.  Our 
schools  must  have  effective  antidrug 
programs  and  we  should  not  provide 
Federal  money  to  schools  that  do  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  as 
one  of  the  real  leaders  in  this  House 
and  in  the  select  committee  in  working 
on  narcotics  abuse  programs. 

You  know,  what  this  is  going  to  do  is 
require  every  school  board  and  every 
administrator  to  at  least  sit  down  and 
say,  "Well,  now  we  have  this  require- 
ment. We  have  to  do  this  if  we  are 
going  to  get  Federal  dollars. 

"What  is  our  drug  program?  Do  we 
have  a  drug  program?  What  are  we 
doing?  How  can  we  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  amendment  and 
at  the  same  time  do  something  for  the 
children  of  America?" 

I  think  it  will  be  a  great  attention- 
getter  and  I  think  we  will  have  some 
good  creative  programs  developed  be- 
cause of  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  and 
thank  the  chairman  also  for  being  so 
gracious  and  the  ranking  member  for 
allowing  this  legislation  to  come  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks  and  for 
his  participation  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Shaw]  to  know  and  also  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hunter] 
that  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  these 
gentlemen  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  us  in  detail  before  presenting  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  juid  appreciate  his  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
with  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher].  We 
agree  on  the  amendment  and  we  do 
appreciate  the  consultation  before- 
hand, not  only  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  but  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hunter]  who  is  also,  I  be- 
lieve, interested  In  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment passes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too. 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  his  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  this 
kind  of  effort  grows  out  of  some  sug- 
gestions by  the  Department  of  Educa- 


tion in  the  personage  of  Secretary 
Bennett,  who  suggested  that  this 
might  be  a  way  to  really  begin  to  get 
education  to  focus  on  the  need  to  do 
something  about  drugs  in  their  own 
schools. 

The  gentleman  has  picked  up  on 
that  idea  and  brought  it  to  the  floor 
and  gotten  real  action  on  what  Secre- 
tary Bennett  suggested  just  a  matter 
of  a  few  weelcs  ago. 

I  think  it  is  great  that  the  House  has 
a  chance  to  act  on  this  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  the 
amendment  to  us. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  skillful  job  also 
and  his  participation  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  us. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  the 
House  that  this  bill  certainly  does 
have  jaws  to  it.  It  is  not  a  symbolic 
gesture. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  join  in  commending  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  amendment.  I  think,  as 
the  gentleman  has  said,  the  demand 
side  is  terribly  important  to  address 
and  this  is  certainly  one  way  of  assur- 
ing that  we  do  that. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  the  amendment  that 
he  just  had  passed  before.  This  will 
assure  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment will  be  implemented  all  across 
the  coimtry  by  schools  to  all  of  our 
young  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFTERED  BY  MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  series  of  amendments,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Michel: 

Page  20.  line  17,  strike  out 
"$1,346,751,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1  211  857  830" 

Page  20.  line  22,  strike  out  "$921,410,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$835,232,150". 

Page  21.  line  4.  strike  out  "$116,275,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$101,054,330". 

Page  21.  line  9.  strike  out  "$515,455,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$446,524,570". 

Page  21.  line  14.  strike  out  "$491,085,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$425,414,720". 

Page  21.  line  19.  strike  out  "$403,853,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$351,065,200". 

Page  21.  line  23.  strike  out  "$576,562,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$507,164,790". 

Page  22.  line  5.  strike  out  "$368,509,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$316,975,290". 
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Page  22.  line  9,  strike  out  "$219,091,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$192,103,240". 

Page  22.  line  14.  strike  out  "$209,872,000" 
and  inseri  in  lieu  thereof  "$194,553,610". 

Page  22.  line  17,  strike  out  "$174,279,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$154,111,690". 

Page  22.  line  22.  strike  out  "$140,225,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$114,044,690". 

Page  23,  line  1.  strike  out  "$317,826,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$299,474,560". 

Page  23,  line  9,  strike  out  "$11,443,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$11,219,790". 

Page  23.  line  16.  strike  out  "$61,588,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$56,931,190". 

Page  23,  line  19,  strike  out  "$246,651,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$185,032,290". 

Page  23,  line  25,  strike  out  "$31,900,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$14,184,710". 

Mr.  MICHEL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  which  I  am  offering  here 
provide  a  3-percent  inflationary  in- 
crease for  each  of  the  Institutes  out  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  in 
other  words,  a  3-percent  increase  over 
the  current  year's  spending  level.  In 
total,  it  will  provide  a  $157  million  in- 
crease over  this  current  fiscal  year, 
but  it  would  produce  savings  of  $735 
million  below  the  figure  reported  by 
the  committee.  That  is  no  small 
amount.  It  is  very  significant. 

If  the  committee  does  not  fully 
agree  with  the  priorities  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  here,  in 
other  words  an  equal  increase  for  each 
Institute,  why  then  I  would  certainly 
defer  to  the  wisdom  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  conference  to  make  a  determina- 
tion between  Institutes  as  they  see  fit. 

I  would  apologize  at  the  very  outset, 
as  a  new  junior  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  proposing  significant 
changes  in  the  committee  product 
after  having  just  rejoined  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  no  doubt  forgotten  many  of 
the  intricacies  of  this  committee  and 
the  specific  figures;  nevertheless,  I 
think  I  am  reasonably  well  informed 
from  those  prior  years  in  which  I 
served  on  the  conunittee. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  overall  in- 
crease of  17  percent  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Some  of  the  indi- 
vidual Institutes  have  been  increased 
as  much  as  20  and  30  percent.  I  have 
to  ask  the  question.  Is  this  the  way  we 
plan  to  meet  our  spending  targets 
under  Gramm-Rudman  or  under  the 
budget  resolution  or  anything  else 
that  would  indicate  that  we  ought  to 
have  some  restraint  in  Federal  spend- 
ing around  here? 

The  committee  seems  intent  on  ne- 
gating the  benefits  of  sequestering 
that  we  gained  this  past  March  by  re- 
storing all  the  funds  cut  and  adding 
several-fold  increases  on  top  of  that. 


In  the  bill,  the  committee  is  plan- 
ning to  fimd  a  total  of  6.200  new  and 
competing  renewal  grants.  I  can  re- 
member the  time  when  I  served  on  the 
subcommittee  not  very  long  ago  when 
all  the  interest  groups  were  pushing  us 
to  fund  5,000  new  grants  a  year.  They 
would  say.  "If  only  we  get  this  figure 
up  to  5.000.  that  is  all  we  are  going  to 
ask  for  so  that  we  can  keep  the  pro- 
gram on  an  even  keel." 

Well.  I  think  at  the  time  when  we 
were  making  that  point,  we  were  fund- 
ing roughly  3.800  new  grants  per  year. 
Now  the  bill  is  up  to  6.200  and  climb- 
ing. These  are  simply  the  new  grants. 
There  are  another  13.000  continuing 
grants  out  there  being  funded.  That  is 
almost  20.000  grants  a  year. 

When  do  we  draw  the  line? 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  of 
individual  research  grants  has  risen 
48.9  percent  over  the  past  5  years,  far 
above  the  rate  of  inflation.  The  aver- 
age has  risen  from  $98,000  to  $147,000. 
The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  says  the  primary 
cause  of  this  increase  is  higher  salaries 
and  higher  indirect  costs. 
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In  other  words,  what  is  happening  is 
that  the  researchers  and  universities 
are  cranking  into  their  grants  some 
pay  increases  for  themselves,  and  ev- 
erybody here  seems  to  be  looking  the 
other  way. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  significant  in- 
creases like  that  taking  place  around 
this  body— in  our  staff  or  among  Mem- 
bers—or in  the  Federal  service,  or  in 
the  private  sector  generally.  More  and 
more  people  are  charging  their  time 
against  these  grants  in  the  universif, 
ties.  Ninety  percent  of  the  doctorate" 
level  staff  charged  salary  against  the 
grants  in  1985.  versus  only  57  percent 
back  in  1981. 

Indirect  costs  have  been  a  bug  with 
me  all  during  the  time  I  served  on  the 
subcommittee.  These  are  charges  that 
the  university  bills  to  the  grants,  even 
though  they  have  little  to  do  with  the 
grants— such  as  deans'  salaries,  librar- 
ies, and  fuel  costs.  They  have  grown  63 
percent  since  1980.  versus  a  42-percent 
increase  for  direct  costs.  In  other 
words,  some  $2  billion  of  the  $6  billion 
that  we  are  now  appropriating  for 
NIH  in  this  bill  is  going  for  purposes 
only  indirectly  related  at  best  to  the 
health  research  that  we  think  we  are 
funding. 

By  way  of  reference,  again  I  cannot 
help  but  make  mention  of  this.  I  said 
$6  billion  for  NIH.  When  I  first  came 
on  that  subcommittee  many  years  ago, 
and  John  Fogarty  was  the  chairman 
and  Mel  Laird  was  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  it  was  $200  million  for  all 
of  NIH.  It  has  grown  from  $200  mil- 
lion to  now  $6  billion. 

We  certainly  do  not  tighten  up  the 
administration  of  a  program  by  grant- 
ing it  massive  funding  increases.  My 


amendment  provides  for  a  3-percent 
inflationary  increase  for  each  Insti- 
tute, which  I  think  both  meets  their 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes 
the  need  to  do  something  about  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  served  for 
many  years  on  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. He  is  the  minority  leader 
in  the  House  and  one  of  the  able  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  members  that  we  had  on  our  sub- 
committee, which  makes  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

I  cannot  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
my  friend,  Mr.  Bob  Michel,  would 
want  to  cut  biomedical  research  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  by 
$735,329,000.  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
would  want  to  cut  it  that  amount.  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  the  reduc- 
tion in  cancer  research  would  be 
$134,893,000. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the 
Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  of 
$86,178,000. 

After  14  weeks  of  hearings,  careful 
hearings,  we  marked  this  bill  up.  This 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  be  called 
"the  people's  bill."  In  this  bill  we  have 
most  of  our  money  for  health  and 
most  of  our  money  for  education. 

We  come  in  here  year  after  year,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  we  have  a  request  for 
the  Defense  Department  of  $295  bil- 
lion, $300  billion,  or  $320  billion.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in 
Kentucky  who  wants  to  impair  the  se- 
curity of  our  country,  but  I  can  tell 
you  of  a  lot  of  them  in  my  home  State 
and  throughout  the  United  States  who 
are  not  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to 
reduce  funding  for  biomedical  re- 
search by  $735  million. 

Dental  Institute— $15,221,000.  For  di- 
abetes and  kidney  diseases.  $68,930,000 
would  be  the  reduction  if  this  amend- 
ment were  accepted.  For  neurological 
and  communicative  disorders  and 
stroke,  the  reduction  if  the  amend- 
ment were  adopted  would  be 
$65,670,000;  from  $491,085,000  we 
would  have  a  $65,670,000  reduction. 

For  allergy  and  infectious  diseases, 
after  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
evidence  from  all  of  the  witnesses,  we 
placed  in  the  bill  $403,853,000.  and  if 
the  amendment  of  my  friend.  Mr.  Bob 
Michel,  is  adopted,  that  amount 
would  be  reduced  $52,788,000.  For  gen- 
eral medical  sciences  we  have  in  the 
bill  $576,562,000;  we  would  have  a  re- 
duction here  of  $69,397,000. 

For  child  health,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  in  the  biU  $368,509,000.  This 
amendment  would  reduce  this  amount 
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by  $51,534,000  for  the  children  in  this 
country.  As  far  as  the  Eye  Institute  is 
concerned,  if  the  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, there  would  be  a  reduction  of 
$26,988,000.  down  from  $219,019,000. 

The  Institute  on  Aging,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  $174,279,000  in  the  commit- 
tee bill.  The  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend.  Mr.  Bob  Michel  of  Illinois, 
would  reduce  it  $20,168,000.  For  ar- 
thritis, a  problem  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country 
have  right  now,  we  bring  that  amount 
under  this  amendment  down  from 
$140,225,000.  bring  it  down 
$26,180,000.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee would  want  to  reduce  that  item 
$26  million. 

AIDS,  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome,  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  confronting  the  people  in  this 
country  today.  After  we  carefully  con- 
sidered the  matter,  we  placed  in  this 
part  of  this  bill  $198  million  for  AIDS. 
This  amendment  if  adopted  would 
reduce  that  $198  million  by 
$60,231,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  it  really  pains  me  to 
oppose  my  leader.  Mr.  Bob  Michel.  He 
has  been  my  dear  and  beloved  friend 
for  28  years.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
finer  man  has  ever  served  this  House 
of  Representatives  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Peoria. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  differ  with 
him  on  this  one.  We  have  worked  hard 
and  long  on  this  bill,  as  he  knows  and 
as  he  mentioned,  and  we  think  that  we 
came  out  with  a  fair  and  very  responsi- 
ble bill. 

Let  me  give  you  some  facts  that  no 
one  seems  to  pay  much  attention  to.  I 
was  looking  at  some  figures  the  other 
day  and  I  made  a  chart  for  speaking 
purposes  back  home. 

The  budget  for  agriculture  in  1980 
was  $17,570  million.  Do  you  know 
what  the  budget  for  agriculture  was  in 
1987?  It  was  $41,776  million.  Do  you 
know  what  kind  of  an  increase  that  is? 
Hear  this.  It  is  a  138.4-percent  in- 
crease. 

Let  us  take  another  one— defense. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  this  quite  a  bit.  For  the  record, 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  funds  for 
agriculture  are  for  consumer  pro- 
grams. 

The  cost  of  the  farm  programs  have 
increased  greatly  because  the  Govern- 
ment is  having  the  farmer  sell  at 
below  his  cost  of  production,  and 
depend  upon  a  check  from  the  Treas- 
ury to  help  make  up  the  difference. 
The  buyer  gets  the  profit. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
know  is  that  there  is  not  going  to  be 
enough  money,  and  there  are  not 
going  to  be  enough  machines  in  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving,  to  take  care  of 
that  latest  farm  bill  that  we  just 
passed. 

We  just  passed  an  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  here  last  week.  I  got  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  said 
that  it  was  a  phony.  It  was  a  phony; 
they  only  had  $16,808  billion  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
there.  But  you  are  going  to  have  more 
supplementals  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  take  care  of 
that  farm  bill.  These  figures  which  I 
am  presenting  here  are  anemic. 

Let  me  give  some  more.  Defense  in 
1980  was  $137,208  million.  Oh  ho  ho 
ho  ho.  Hear  this.  Hear  this.  Defense  in 
1987.  $274  billion— and  it  went  up  over 
that,  with  the  supplementals  and  all. 
to  $440  million— an  increase  of  100 
percent. 

Now  listen  to  poor  Labor,  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  Education. 
Now  you  want  to  whack  them  again. 
For  1980,  discretionary  funds,  $33,506 
million. 
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In  1987,  allocations  are  $35,551  mil- 
lion. That  is  an  increase  of  6.1  percent. 

Defense:  100-percent  increase  in  that 
period  of  time,  1980  to  1987. 

Agriculture:  138.4  percent. 

Labor,  HHS  and  Education,  6.1  per- 
cent. 

This  is  the  most  important  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Taking  care 
of  the  sick,  research  and  development 
for  all  these  dreadful  diseases  that  are 
out  there.  This  amendment  would  cut 
$135  million  from  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  Here  is  where  we  have  al- 
ready seen  positive  results,  not  only  in 
cancer  research  and  identification. 
Recent  findings  have  resulted  in  rapid 
identification  of  AIDS  virus  and  the 
development  of  rapid  screening  tech- 
niques for  that  disease. 

An  $86  million  cut  in  heart,  lung, 
and  blood,  including  research  in  coro- 
nary heart  disease,  the  leading  cause 
of  death  in  America  today.  Recent 
findings  link  blood  cholesterol  with 
coronary  heart  disease. 

We  are  on  the  brink.  We  are  on  the 
threshold  of  something  big  here  to 
reduce  heart  disease. 

Here  are  some  other  examples  of  the 
effects  of  this  amendment. 

$15.2  million  cut  from  dental  re- 
search. 

$69  million  cut  from  diabetes,  diges- 
tive and  kidney  diseases— there  go  the 
O'Brien  centers,  along  with  the  posi- 
tive fundings  on  new  drugs  for  treat- 
ment of  ulcers. 

$66  million  cut  from  neurological 
and  communicative  disorders  and 
stroke— this  is  the  new  Alzheimer's  re- 
search money.  In  addition,  we're  on 


the  brink  here  on  funding  a  successful 
treatment  for  multiple  sclerosis. 

$53  million  cut  from  allergy  and  in- 
fectious diseases.  Here  again,  we're 
close  to  understanding  the  virus  caus- 
ing AIDS. 

$69.4  million  from  general  medical 
sciences. 

$51.6  million  cut  from  child  health 
and  human  development.  Here  is  re- 
search into  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
costly  health  problems,  including: 
infant  mortality,  birth  defects,  mental 
retardation. 

$2.7  million  from  the  Eye  Institute. 

$15.3  million  cut  from  environmen- 
tal health  sciences,  cuts  in  research  to 
protect  the  Nation  from  the  risks  of 
toxic  chemicals,  including  the  effects 
of  acid  rain. 

$20  million  from  the  Aging  Institute, 
where  scientists  are  examining, 
through  new  techniques  the  funda- 
mental brain  processes  of  healthy  per- 
sons. Alzheimer's  victims  and  those  af- 
flicted with  Down's  sjTidrome.  This 
basic,  necessary  research  into  the 
aging  process. 

$26  million  cut  from  arthritis  muscu- 
loskeletal and  skin  disease.  This  is  for 
fundamental  research  into  arthritis, 
osteoporosis,  and  lupus,  diseases  that 
cripple  millions  of  Americans. 

$18.4  million  cut  from  research  re- 
sources. 

$224,000  from  John  Pogarty  Interna- 
tional Center.  Once  again,  AIDS  re- 
search will  be  affected  in  our  coordina- 
tion efforts  throughout  the  world. 

$4.6  million  cut  from  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine. 

$61.6  million  from  the  Office  of  the 
Director,  where  most  of  the  AIDS 
money  is  located. 

And  $17.3  million  from  the  buildings 
and  facilities  account. 

The  farm  bill.  What  do  you  do?  You 
just  shove  it  down  somebody's  throat. 
Those  cows  out  there  and  everybody 
else.  You  have  com,  wheat,  commod- 
ities coming  out  of  your  ears.  We  are 
going  to  get  defense  now.  We  are 
trying  to  get  defense  to  take  some  of 
those  commodities. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  defending 
their  handiwork.  In  that  handiwork, 
they  have  raised  appropriations  by 
13.5-percent  at  a  time  when  we  esti- 
mate inflation  to  be  less  than  3  per- 
cent. 

Perhaps  this  is  some  kind  of  emer- 
gency program.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is. 

These  programs  are  worthy  oper- 
ations. Our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  who  brings 
us  the  amendment  is  not  asking  for 
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sacrifice.  Let  us  keep  the  programs 
going  at  the  same  level.  These  are 
great  institutions.  Mr.  Michel  asks  not 
for  sacrifice,  but  for  sanity. 

Why  would  we  incraese  spending  in 
these  programs  by  4  times  the  cost  of 
inflation? 

In  fact,  some  of  the  items  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  mentioned, 
particularly  arthritis,  up  20  percent, 
child  health  and  human  development 
up  20  percent  have  been  increased  by 
well  over  the  13.5  percent  average. 

When  you  get  done  averaging  them, 
there  is  a  13.5  percent  increase. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  says  we 
have  been  exercising  very  close  con- 
trol. The  whole  mandatory  portion  is 
up  only  6  percent.  The  whole  discre- 
tionary portion  is  up  9  percent  this 
year  alone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  let  this  bill 
masquerade  under  the  guise  of  fiscal 
sanity. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  has  got 
to  go  back  further  than  last  year.  I  am 
going  back  to  1980.  If  you  look  at  ap- 
propriations for  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  in 
1980,  we  appropriated  $33,506  billion. 
In  1986,  we  appropriated  $32,276  bil- 
lion. That  is  a  minus  3.7  percent. 

I  am  taking  it  over  that  span  of  time. 
It  is  a  3.7-percent  loss,  whereas  de- 
fense is  nearly  100  percent  and  agri- 
culture is  a  178-percent  increase. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

I  went  back  a  whole  year  to  1986, 
and  I  computed  a  9.14-percent  increase 
in  discretionary. 

I  will  tell  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man. I  voted  against  the  agricultural 
appropriation  simply  because  it  was  a 
masked  appropriation.  There  is  plenty 
more  spending  coming  behind  it  in 
supplementals.  and  the  House  could 
not  determine  that  fact  from  the  bill. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  usu- 
ally vote  against  the  military  appro- 
priation because  that  is  too  expensive, 
too.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  imtil 
when  he  comes  in  here  to  say,  we  can 
raise  spending  more  than  9.1  percent.  I 
do  not  think  the  public  is  looking  for 
that  kind  of  action. 

I  think  the  public  supports  these  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  I  support  them,  but 
I  do  not  think  they  have  earned 
double-digit  increases  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  reduce  our  deficit. 

I  congratulate  the  gentlemsui  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  for  trying  to  re- 
store some  fiscal  sanity.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  asking  for  sacrifice:  he  is 
asking  for  good  sense. 


I  think  his  plea  ought  to  be  heeded. 
I  intend  to  support  his  amendment 
and  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  are  going  to 
one  of  the  most  prestigious  Institutes 
in  the  Federal  Government,  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  Institutes  in  the 
world,  was  the  most  a  few  years  back. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
come  in  and  they  talk  percentages. 
They  talk  a  percentage  of  this  and  a 
percentage  of  that,  just  what  the 
budget  is.  What  the  committee  listens 
to,  year  after  year,  is  testimony  where 
it  is  suggested  that  West  Germany, 
Japan,  and  others  are  passing  the 
United  States  in  their  commitment  to 
basic  biomedical  research. 

We  should  learn  from  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  automobile  industry, 
what  has  happened  in  computer  re- 
search, computer  chips,  that  you  have 
to  spend  money  to  save  money. 

We  go  to  our  districts.  We  look,  we 
identify  problems  everywhere.  Every- 
one talks  about  AIDS.  We  have  to 
have  a  discovery  program.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  We  have  to  develop  a 
vaccine.  You  have  to  educate  the 
people. 

When  you  go  into  this  particular 
area,  you  cut,  in  this  area,  with  this 
amendment,  $60  million. 

You  go  to  clinical  trials.  Last  year, 
we  did  not  do  that  many.  We  started 
no  new  clinical  trials  or  very  few. 

When  Dr.  Wyngaarden  was  before 
the  committee  this  year,  in  the  testi- 
mony, it  was  brought  out  what  we  are 
doing.  We  are  doing  very  little.  Sure,  it 
is  expensive;  $6  billion. 

If  we  are  going  to  declare  war  on 
anything,  if  we  are  going  to  lead  the 
world,  we  should  declare  war  on  dis- 
eases. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher],  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Conte].  and  yes.  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel], 
when  he  was  a  ranking  member,  know 
of  this.  You  have  to  make  commit- 
ments. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  back  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
the  then  ranking  member,  whom  I  re- 
spect very  much,  brought  up  this  issue 
of  overpaid  investigators.  I  think  there 
was  a  flock  of  people  going  to  his  par- 
ticular district  and  coming  to  the  com- 
mittee and  suggesting  to  the  commit- 
tee that  they  are  not  overpaid.  I  sug- 
gest to  this  full  House  that  they  are 
not  overpaid.  If  anything,  they  are  un- 
derpaid. 

These  are  the  people  who  sit  in  the 
rooms  with  their  research  equipment, 
with  their  mice,  with  their  rabbits, 
whatever  they  are,  and  they  do  a  tedi- 
ous job. 

To  reduce  these  accounts  at  all  is  to- 
tally irresponsible. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  go  to  aging.  Here 
we  have  an  amendment  that  is  going 
to  cut  $20  million  from  the  National 
Institute  on  Aging.  We  just  identified 
a  few  years  ago  that  Alzheimer's  is  a 
disease.  It  can  be  treated.  It  can  be 
corrected.  We  have  been  talking  about 
the  elderly.  AU  we  do  is  put  them  in 
nursing  homes.  No  one  wants  that. 

We  should  be  findng  out  what 
causes  hardening  of  the  arteries;  what 
causes  loss  of  memory.  In  World  War 
II,  we  had  a  drug,  physostigmine,  with 
which  we  could  restore  the  memory 
for  20  minutes.  There  were  a  lot  of 
negative  effects  of  that,  but  we  have 
not  developed  that. 

We  have  not  developed  that  because 
we  have  not  put  the  resources  into  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  this  House,  if 
there  is  anything  that  I  think  would 
be  going  in  a  bad  direction,  that  would 
not  be  a  saving  of  the  dollars,  it  is  this 
particular  amendment. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done.  If  we 
are  going  to  lead  the  world,  we  should 
lead  it  in  this  area.  The  people  are  at 
NIH  to  do  this.  We  have  to  give  them 
the  tools  to  do  it. 

D  1250 

We  cannot  just  go  into  our  district 
and  say  we  want  to  fight  arthritis  or 
diabetes  or  cancer  or  whatever  and  not 
give  them  the  funds  to  do  it.  I  suggest 
that  what  we  have  in  the  bill,  in  the 
bill  now,  is  not  half  the  amoimt  of 
money  we  need  to  do  the  job. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Frenzel) 
there  were— ayes  4.  noes  8. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  we  are  engaged 
in  the  debate  of  a  bill  that  is  going  to 
cost  taxpayers  over  $100  billion.  We 
are  making  important  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  8-to-4  votes.  That's  a  pretty 
feeble  showing  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  Members  participating. 

Earlier,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  pointed  out  the  schedul- 
ing difficulties  that  the  House  was 
having.  When  the  leadership  casts  our 
schedule  a  week  in  advance,  important 
items  are  left  out.  They  suddenly 
appear  on  our  schedule  without 
notice. 

We  do  all  our  work  on  appropria- 
tions bills  within  a  2-week  period. 
Some  of  these  bills  like  the  one  before 
us  now  really  ought  to  have  2  weeks  of 
debate  all  by  themselves. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  made  an  awfully  good  point. 
The  point  is  basically  this:  The  man- 
agement of  the  House  with  respect  to 
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the  budget  and  the  appropriations 
process  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is 
an  embarrassment  for  us  all  to  be  de- 
ciding hundreds  of  millions  of  dollar- 
decisions  on  the  basis  of  8  versus  4. 
AiiKMDiairT  orrcRES  by  mk.  michel 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel:  Page 
63.  after  line  4,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  513.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  no  funds  which  are  not  re- 
quired by  previously  enacted  law  to  be  ap- 
propriated or  made  available  shall  be  appro- 
priated or  made  available  by  this  Act  in 
amounts  which  exceed  by  more  than  3  per- 
cent the  fiscal  year  1986  post-sequestration 
amounts  appropriated  or  made  available  for 
such  accounts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  previously 
entered  into,  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  will 
cease  in  1  hour. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues,  this  amendment  would  ba- 
sically cap  all  discretionary  programs 
in  the  bill  at  a  3-percent  inflationary 
increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1986  fund- 
ing level.  Any  discretionary  program 
currently  funded  below  a  3-percent  in- 
crease in  the  bill  would  stay  where  it 
is;  but  any  program  with  an  increase 
exceeding  3  percent  would  have  the  in- 
crease reduced  to  3  percent. 

Discretionary  programs  in  the  bill, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  during  the 
course  of  general  debate,  aggregate  at 
roughly  $24.9  billion.  Specifically, 
they  are  being  increased  by 
$2,276,493,000  over  the  1986  level. 
That  represents  in  excess  of  a  10-per- 
cent increase,  the  figure  alluded  to 
just  a  few  moments  ago  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Prekzel]  in  that  exchange  with 
our  friend,  Mr.  Conte. 

The  bUl  leaves  out  9.8  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  unauthorized  programs  in- 
cluding such  spending  favorites  as 
Head  Start,  refugee  assistance,  and 
most  higher  education  programs.  We 
can  only  imagine  what  further  in- 
creases in  spending  we  will  be  faced 
with  once  these  programs  are  funded. 

Now,  under  my  amendment,  the 
total  increase  would  be  $679.2  million, 
and  the  net  savings  from  the  levels  in 
the  bill  then  would  be  nearly  $1.6  bil- 
lion. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  when  we  are 
seeking  to  cut  the  deficit  and  meet 
our  responsibilities  under  Gramm- 
Rudman,  we  should  have  a  bill  come 
before  us  with  an  aggregate  increase 
of  over  10  percent;  nearly  four  times 
the  rate  of  inflation,  as  has  been  allud- 
ed to  several  times. 

It  appears  as  though  the  committee 
is  seeking  to  add  back  all  the  reduc- 
tions we  made  in  the  sequestering  bill 
we  passed  in  this  body  just  2  weeks 
ago  by  a  vote,  incidentally,  of  339  to 
72.  Is  that  how  we  really  intend  to  ad- 


dress the  deficit  around  here?  Cut 
with  one  hand  and  then  add  back  with 
the  other? 

I  just  think  we  have  got  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  issue.  Yes;  you  can 
reduce  spending  on  the  defense  item, 
which  has  been  alluded  to;  that  is 
going  to  be  done,  no  question  about  it, 
but  then  we  cannot  just  completely 
open  the  door  on  the  other  side  of  the 
equation. 

I  am  just  trying  to  invoke  a  little  bit 
of  sanity  here,  and  reasonableness,  in 
the  amount  of  increases  for  these  very 
laudable  programs  which  frankly  are 
sensitive,  which  touch  home,  reach 
every  household  and  practically  every 
human  being  in  this  country. 

I  think  each  and  every  one  of  us 
have  to  come  to  grips  with  that  deficit 
out  there,  that  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $200  billion;  and  under  Gramm- 
Rudman,  we  are  supposed  to  be  get- 
ting down  to  $144  billion. 

I  am  going  to  meet  later  on  today. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  Director  of 
OMB  just  to  get  the  latest  figures  and 
projections  on  where  we  are,  and  I  do 
not  think  he  is  going  to  give  me  any 
optimistic  answer  to  my  questions.  I 
think  the  problem  is  going  to  be  exac- 
erbated over  and  above  what  we 
thought  it  was. 

Here  is  one  of  those  big,  budget- 
busting  bills  that  in  my  judgment  has 
got  to  be  addressed.  So  that  is  the 
spirit  in  which  I  offer  the  amendment. 
Like  I  say,  we  are  not  cutting  anybody 
down  or  out;  we  are  giving  them  a  3- 
percent  increase,  which  is  roughly 
what  the  rate  of  inflation  is  these 
days. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  in  my  open- 
ing remarks,  we  have  labored  long  and 
hard  to  put  this  bill  together.  Our  sub- 
committee held  hearings,  morning  and 
afternoon,  for  33  days.  In  that  time, 
we  heard  from  more  than  680  wit- 
nesses, including  98  Members  of  this 
body  who  either  testified  in  person  or 
wrote  to  us  with  their  requests.  Our 
published  hearings  cover  10  volumes 
and  total  more  than  13,000  pages.  It  is 
a  complete  record,  and  it  is  the  basis 
of  the  bill  we  have  presented  to  the 
committee. 

Now  I  know  full  well  that  the  extent 
of  our  labors  will  not  be  enough  to 
sway  some  of  you  from  voting  for  this 
cut.  If  you  vote  for  this  cut,  try  and 
explain  that  one  to  the  thousands  of 
low-income,  disadvantaged  kids  who 
will  stay  undereducated  because  of 
this  amendment.  I  am  sure  the  hun- 
dreds of  single  mothers  who  will  bear 
underweight,  at-risk  babies  will  under- 
stand, as  will  the  unemployed  factory 
workers  and  farmers  who  can't  be  re- 
trained, and  the  millions  who  have 
waited  so  long  for  cures  to  cancer,  dia- 
betes, and  other  diseases.  They  will 
understand  that  our  priorities  have 
been  met. 


Let  me  point  out  another  thing  to 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  body 
before  they  prepare  to  vote  on  this 
amendment.  A  little  over  1  month  ago, 
this  body  voted  333  to  43  to  pass  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution. The  bill  we  present  to  you 
today  is  within  the  targets  set  by  that 
resolution.  The  House  spoke— the 
House  set  its  priorities— and  we  have 
met  them  in  this  bill. 

Don't  be  fooled  by  what  is  being  sold 
as  a  minor  cut  here  today  to  save  pos- 
sible deeper  cuts  later  on.  If  you  vote 
for  this  amendment,  you  will  be  cut- 
ting a  total  of  $1.8  billion  from  the 
bill.  You  will  be  saying:  "Cut  $106  mil- 
lion from  our  fight  against  AIDS;  cut 
$735.3  million  from  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health;  cut  $105.5  million 
from  educating  handicapped  children; 
cut  $125.7  million  from  employment 
and  training  opportunities  for  the  un- 
employed and  needy;  cut  $6.8  million 
from  funds  to  assist  low-income  moth- 
ers deliver  healthy  babies." 

This  across-the-board  cut  is  very 
real.  And  it  is  one  that  will  be  felt 
more  harshly,  and  impact  on  individ- 
uals more  directly,  than  any  of  the 
cuts  that  have  been  proposed  on  these 
bills  the  last  2  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  one  of  the  last 
3  years,  we  have  gotten  the  Labor/ 
HHS  bill  signed  into  law.  In  all  that 
time,  we  have  held  to,  or  under,  the 
levels  assigned  to  us  in  the  budget  res- 
olution. Sometimes  that  has  even 
meant  making  selected  cuts  here  on 
the  floor  after  the  bill  has  come  back 
from  conference.  I  say  to  the  mem- 
bers, we  will  do  our  best  to  do  all  those 
things  again  this  year.  Don't  tie  our 
hands,  and  don't  undo  the  priorities 
you  voted  for  1  month  ago  when  you 
passed  the  budget  resolution.  This  is  a 
brutal  cut,  and  it  should  be  defeated 
by  the  same  margin  by  which  the 
budget  resolution  was  adopted.  Vote 
down  this  amendment. 

D  1300 

AMENDMENT  OFTEREO  BY  MR.  FRENZEL  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  MICHEL 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prenzel  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Michel:  On  page  63.  after  line  4,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  513.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
not  required  to  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  previously  enacted 
law  is  hereby  reduced  by  9.14  percent." 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
I  would  like  to  explain  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  re- 
duced the  discretionary  expenditures 
in  the  bill  down  to  an  increase  of  only 
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3  percent.  That  means  he  has  taken 
approximately  6  percent  off  of  each 
discretionary  item  in  the  bill.  But  he 
has  gone  only  two-thirds  of  the  way 
toward  glory. 

My  amendment  takes  it  the  rest  of 
the  way  so  that  each  of  the  discretion- 
ary items  in  the  bill  is  reduced  by  9.14 
percent. 

Bob  Michel's  amendment  reduces 
the  whole  bill  by  about  $1.6  billion. 
My  amendment  is  50  percent  higher,  a 
reduction  of  $2,276  billion.  It  elimi- 
nates all  of  the  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1986  appropriations. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  on  his  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. I  only  say  that  he  is  being  too 
timid  in  raising  his  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  we  need  a  little  bolder 
action. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  budget 
deficit  that  far  exceeds  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  target.  If  we  do  not 
make  the  reductions  which  I  have 
been  urging  on  this  body  over  the  past 
couple  of  weeks,  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  a  resolution  of  sequester 
that  is  too  large. 

The  Congress  is  likely  to  choke  on  it. 
We  will  not  make  our  budget  target, 
and  we  will  then  be  perceived  by  the 
country  as  unable  to  get  a  handle  on 
our  fiscal  problem. 

You  will  recall  it  was  only  last  fall 
that  the  country's  confidence  was  re- 
stored in  us  because  we  did  pass 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  and  assured 
the  people  that  we  could  control  fiscal 
policy. 

If  we  do  not  go  to  at  least  a  freeze, 
we  are  going  to  be  in  big  trouble  when 
that  sequester  resolution  comes 
around. 

What  I  am  offering  the  House  is  a 
chance  to  get  a  little  bit  ready,  be  a 
little  bit  more  prepared.  Like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  I  cut  across  the 
board.  I  do  not  cut  the  mandatories, 
which  are  three-quarters  of  this  bill.  I 
know  the  committee  has  no  room  to 
move  on  those.  The  only  way  to  cut 
the  mandatories  is  in  the  authorizing 
committee,  in  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  Congress, 
particularly  this  House,  has  flunked 
the  course  in  reconciliation  and  in  the 
authorizing  process  because  they  have 
made  no  important  reductions  but  in- 
stead have  relied  on  the  sale  of  assets 
and  new  taxes  and  things  like  that  to 
fake  the  deficit  reduction.  But  we  can 
make  at  least  modest  reductions  there 
if  my  amendment  is  adopted. 

Now,  first  of  all,  I  will  concede  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that 
these  are  all  wonderful  programs.  Ev- 
erybody endorses  them  from  top  to 
bottom  with  unanimous  acclaim. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think 
everybody  endorses  a  13.5-percent  in- 
crease in  the  account  we  just  talked 


about  on  the  amendment  that  was  just 
defeated. 

I  do  not  know  if  everybody  in  the 
world  endorses  a  13.5'7-percent  in- 
crease in  the  Labor  Management  Serv- 
ice Administration  or  a  13.56-percent 
increase  in  Family  Social  Services  or  a 
10.58-percent  Increase  in  the  Office  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
or  12.9-percent  Increase  in  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education,  or  12.17-percent 
increase  in  Educational  Research  and 
Improvement,  or  a  7.4-percent  in- 
creases in  salaries  and  expenses  of 
Education  Department  management. 

Now,  those  are  not  programs  that 
are  being  delivered  to  the  people. 
Those  are  accounts  that  are  mostly 
concerned  with  bureaucratic  salaries. 

In  the  past  years,  we  have  learned 
that  we  cannot  solve  problems  by 
throwing  the  taxpayers'  money  at 
them.  So  we  have  slowed  down  or 
changed  the  direction  of  many  of  the 
Great  Society  programs.  But  there 
still  exist  people  around  here  who  be- 
lieve that,  by  throwing  money  at  agri- 
culture or  military  or  at  good  things 
like  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
that  we  somehow  are  solving  prob- 
lems. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  has  pointed  out  that,  instead, 
we  are  throwing  money  at  incompe- 
tent contractors,  at  deans'  salaries, 
who  do  not  do  any  of  the  research 
that  we  are  talking  about,  on  Indirect 
costs,  on  salaries  for  the  bureaucrats. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  saying  In  a  more 
modest  way  and  what  I  am  saying,  In 
the  way  that  I  think  Is  more  realistic, 
is  that  just  because  the  programs  are 
for  good  purposes  does  not  give  this 
body  any  license  to  spend  money  to 
raise  our  deficits  by  huge  Increases  In 
these  spending  accounts.  This  9.14- 
percent  Increase  across  the  board  in 
discretionary  spending  is  profligate. 

Yes,  I  know  the  committee  works 
hard.  I  have  been  before  that  commit- 
tee many  times,  often  asking  for 
things  for  myself.  There  are  things  In 
this  bill  which  I  think  should  be 
higher.  But  overall  there  is  no  way  In 
the  world  that  any  Member,  any  rep- 
resentative Member,  can  say  that  we 
should  be  increasing  the  discretionary 
account  by  9.14  percent.  It  just  does 
not  makes  sense. 

We  are  going  to  wind  up  this  fiscal 
year,  the  current  one,  with  a  deficit 
well  over  $200  billion.  We  promised 
ourselves  it  would  be  $175  billion.  This 
kind  of  appropriation  biU  and  the 
feeble  reconciliation  that  we  are  now 
involved  in  are  going  to  carry  us  well 
over  $200  billion  for  next  year  unless 


we  are  willing  to  bite  that  bullet  of  the 
sequester  resolution. 

Based  on  our  track  record,  which 
shows  that  we  have  swallowed  and 
chewed  nothing  tougher  than  a 
marshmallow,  we  are  not  going  to 
measure  up  to  that  bullet-biting  oper- 
ation, and  we  are  going  to  find  our- 
selves and  our  country  in  severe  fiscal 
problems  again.  I  do  not  see  any  other 
way  to  meet  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs 
goals  than  to  make  some  cuts. 

The  defenders  of  the  program,  and 
they  are  wise  and  able  legislators,  tell 
us  how  important  this  bill  is.  that  the 
programs  are  wonderful,  and  that  we 
are  cutting  children  and  health  and 
other  wonderful  programs.  Actually, 
we  are  only  freezing.  There  is,  howev- 
er, no  way  to  lower  the  bill's  spending 
without  reducing  something. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRE3JZEL.  Whether  you  are  a 
hawk  and  want  to  spend  more  money 
for  defense,  or  whether  you  are  a  road 
builder  and  want  more  bridges  is  really 
irrelevant.  Our  problem  is  that,  alto- 
gether, we  have  spent  too  much.  We 
have  to  cut  back  spending  trend  lines 
whether  they  are  health  or  whether 
they  are  defense  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  House  is 
not  going  to  accept  my  substitute 
amendment.  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
offer  it.  I  weep  for  the  situation  that 
all  of  us  have  gotten  ourselves  into, 
that  we  cannot  control  our  expendi- 
tures. Since  the  people  are  not  willing 
to  give  to  us  more  taxes,  we  are 
obliged  to  borrow  money  to  satisfy  our 
debt  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment  even  though  I  know 
it  will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  that  we 
present  today  Includes  total  budget 
authority  of  $103,710  million  including 
$78,793,369,000  for  mandatory  ac- 
counts and  $24,916,647,000  for  discre- 
tionary accounts.  We  were  allocated, 
as  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  knows,  the 
sum  of  $35,551  million  for  discretion- 
ary programs  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  under  the  committee's  section 
302(b)  report. 

I  repeat  that  in  this  bill  we  recom- 
mend $24,916,647,000  for  discretionary 
items.  The  bill  In  total  is  below  our 
302(b)  allowance  by  $11,274  million. 
The  bill  Is  $10,634  million  below  for 
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discretionary  programs  and  $640  mil- 
lion below  for  entitlements. 

This  results  because  the  subcommit- 
tee has  deferred  consideration,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  programs  which  are  not 
currently  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  President's  budget  request 
of  $8,414  million  for  these  unauthor- 
ized programs,  which  received  $9,809 
million  for  fiscal  year  1986.  With  re- 
spect to  outlays  the  bill  includes 
$112,971  million  for  fiscal  year  1987  in- 
cluding $97,802  million  for  entitle- 
ments and  $15,119  million  for  the  dis- 
cretionary programs.  This  is  $4,812 
million  below  our  ceiling  for  outlays 
including  $4,180  million  below  for  dis- 
cretionary items. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  presented 
all  of  the  facts  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  the  Members  of  the 
House.  We  have  said  to  them,  this  is  a 
good  bill.  We  hold  back  over  $11  bil- 
lion for  unauthorized  programs,  pro- 
grams that  we  would  like  to  pass  on  at 
this  time  but  which  are  not  author- 
ized. When  these  are  considered,  we 
believe  we  have  reserved  enough 
budget  authority  and  outlays  to  cover 
these  items. 

Now,  if  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frenzel]  is  adopted,  he  would  cut 
$2,276,493,000  out  of  discretionary  pro- 
grams. If  this  substitute  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  would  cut  $448,535,000  out 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  For  the 
Job  Corps,  a  program  that  nearly 
every  Member  in  this  House  is  in  favor 
of,  Mr.  Frenzel  would  cut  $60,571,000. 
The  Older  Workers  Employment  Pro- 
gram would  be  cut  $29,796,000. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  would  be  cut 
$967,538,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  cancer  research, 
research  on  a  dread  disease,  a  disease 
that  all  of  our  people  are  worried 
about,  his  substitute  if  adopted  would 
cut  $123,093,000.  The  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute  would  be  reduced  $83 
million.  Mental  health  research.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  this  substitute  is  adopt- 
ed, would  be  cut  $20,931,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  maternal  and  child 
health  grants  would  be  cut  $43  mil- 
lion. Community  health  centers  would 
be  cut  $36,560,000. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  for  aging  programs 
administered  by  the  Administration  on 
Aging  would  be  cut  $66,675,000.  Elder- 
ly feeding.  Mr.  Chairman,  think  about 
it.  people  who  need  a  little  help. 
During  the  noon  hour,  they  go  and  are 
served  a  nice,  clean,  wholesome  meal. 
They  are  people  who  have  a  lot  of 
pride.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  people.  If 
this  substitute  is  adopted,  it  would  cut 
elderly  feeding  programs  by  $38  mil- 
lion. 


Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  Department 
of  Education,  if  this  substitute  is 
adopted,  the  Department  of  Education 
program  would  be  cut  $806  million. 
Federal  funding  supports  only  9  per- 
cent for  education.  Education  in  this 
country  costs  the  taxpayers  at  the 
local  and  State  level  about  $200  bil- 
lion. The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  would  cut  $806  million 
from  the  Federal  contribution  to  edu- 
cation in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairmam,  vocational  education, 
if  the  substitute  is  adopted  would  cut 
$83  million. 

Think  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  NatcherI  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Natch- 
ER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. ) 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Library  services  in 
this  country,  if  this  substitute  is 
adopted,  would  be  cut  $11,882,000. 

The  substitute  that  is  offered  would 
cut  this  bill  across  the  top  9.14  per- 
cent. Mr.  Chairman,  this  substitute 
and  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
sunendment. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  the  addition  of 
language  in  their  report  on  H.R.  5233. 
the  Labor.  Health,  and  Himian  Serv- 
ices, and  Education,  and  related  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill  for  1M7,  that 
recognizes  the  urgent  need/in  rural 
communities  for  emotional  counseling 
and  family  support  services. 

Report  language  for  H.R.  5233  urges 
Secretary  Bowen  to  direct  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Mental  Health  to  utilize 
a  portion  of  its  increased  funding 
under  research  for  fiscal  year  1987  to 
work  with  State  governments  in  set- 
ting up  demonstration  programs  of 
mental  health  support  and  services  to 
rural  residents  and  communities  suf- 
fering the  emotional  effects  of  the 
farm  crisis. 

The  prospect  of  losing  the  family 
farm  affects  the  social  and  emotional 
well-being  of  farm  families  as  pro- 
foundly as  it  affects  their  financial 
well-being.  I  think  it  is  important  for 
my  urban  colleagues  to  understand 
that  giving  up  a  farm  that's  been 
theirs  for  generations  evokes  the  same 
feelings  of  failure  anyone  would  feel 
when  a  business  that's  been  in  the 
family  for  years  goes  under. 

At  a  time  when  farm  families  need 
the  support  and  assistance  of  their 
family  and  community  most,  a  recent 


study  of  displaced  farmers  in  a  rural 
Missouri  community  found  distressed 
families  were  painfully  on  their  own. 
Neighbors  and  people  in  the  communi- 
ty were  afraid  to  intrude  and  generally 
stayed  away,  and  only  12  percent  of 
the  farmers  participating  in  the  study 
indicated  that  any  church,  govern- 
ment agency,  or  other  organization 
had  offered  or  provided  them  any  as- 
sistance. 

Sixty-six  percent  of  the  families  who 
participated  in  the  study  said  they  had 
tried  to  talk  with  someone  about  their 
problems,  but  found  the  person  lack- 
ing in  concern  and  understanding. 

Most  families,  too  ashamed,  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  verbalize  their  needs, 
are  responding  to  their  own  pain  by 
withdrawing  from  friends  and  the 
community.  Even  family  communica- 
tion is  breaking  down  at  a  time  when 
it  is  critically  needed.  Decisions  are 
not  being  made  and  as  family  mem- 
bers withdraw  into  themselves,  they 
are  unable  to  give  each  other  the  emo- 
tional support  they  need. 

The  chronic  depression  and  with- 
drawal these  families  experience  is  evi- 
denced by  the  shocking  rise  in  family 
violence,  drug  abuse,  teenage  run- 
aways, and  suicide  in  rural  communi- 
ties. 

We  must  reach  out  to  farm  families 
and  provide  the  emotional  and  social 
support  they  need  to  make  it  through 
this  traumatic  period  of  transition. 
With  the  help  of  these  funds,  we  can 
develop  programs  that  are  tailored  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  rural  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  those  kind 
remarks.  The  gentleman  certainly  can 
help  us  out  by  voting  against  both  of 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  same  ob- 
jections to  this  amendment  as  I  did  to 
the  last  one,  so  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  time  that  I  used  against  the 
Michel  amendment.  This  one  is  even 
worse.  While  the  Michel  amendment 
takes  a  dagger  and  puts  it  to  my  heart 
and  sits  just  on  the  edge  of  the  tissue, 
the  Frenzel  amendment  plunges  it  all 
way.  and  I  am  left  gasping  for  breath. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  amend- 
ment does.  Again.  I  see  my  chairman 
there  of  the  full  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Let  me  repeat  those  figures, 
though. 

In  1980  this  Congress  appropriated 
$17.5  billion  for  agriculture.  In  1986 
they  appropriated  $48.7  billion  for  ag- 
riculture, and  increase  of  177  percent. 

Defense.  $137  billion  in  1980.  and 
$270  billion  in  1986,  a  97-percent  in- 
crease. 

Now.  listen  to  this.  If  you  adopt  the 
Frenzel  amendment,  the  Labor  and 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Edu- 
cation bill,  for  which  we  appropriated 
in  1980  $33.5  billion,  you  would  appro- 
pariate  today  $32.2  billion,  a  decrease 
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of  3.7  percent.  Now  whose  hide  do  you 
want  to  keep  taking  it  out  of?  Let  us 
take  it  out  of  defense.  Let  us  take  it 
out  of  agriculture.  Let  us  take  it  out  of 
some  of  these  fat  cats.  They  have  been 
going  up  like  crazy.  Let  us  not  take  it 
from  the  ones  that  have  been  going 
down.  We  are  all  skin  and  bones  here. 

I  am  on  one  leg.  I  am  on  one  leg  Euid 
you  want  to  pull  the  other  leg,  and 
you  know  what  will  happen.  That  is 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  a  lot  of 
these  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
conunittee,  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
buy  either  one  of  these  amendments. 
It  would  do  such  irreparable  harm  to 
some  of  these  programs. 

There  has  been  so  much  talk  about 
sequester,  and  what  will  happen.  I 
voted  against  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings.  I  said  it  was  a  bad  idea.  I  was  one 
of  11  who  brought  suit  and  we  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court  on  sequester.  It  is 
a  bad  idea  to  cut  across  the  board. 

That  is  what  you  are  doing  here. 
This  is  sequester.  You  are  cutting 
across  the  board.  You  are  cutting  the 
good  programs  as  well  as  the  bad  pro- 
grams. That  is  wrong. 

Let  us  face  it.  I  know  a  lot  of  them 
voted  the  other  day  for  sequester  on 
the  Gramm-Rudman  of  the  4.3-per- 
cent cut.  I  did  not.  I  was  one  of  the  72. 
And  I  stand  up  and  I  talk  this  way  to 
my  people  back  home,  and  they  agree 
with  me.  Everyone  who  voted  for 
Gramm-Rudman  is  going  to  have  egg 
on  their  face  come  September.  There 
are  not  going  to  be  enough  bushes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  hide 
under.  We  are  going  to  get  sequester 
no  matter  what  you  cut  on  these  bills. 

Do  you  know  whait  you  need?  You 
need  some  revenue.  That  conunittee 
that  is  meeting  with  the  Senate  over 
there  right  now  on  the  tax  bill  propose 
a  revenue  neutral  bill.  That  is  ridicu- 
lous. They  should  raise  the  necessary 
revenue  to  meet  that  target,  that  great 
target  of  $144  billion  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  That  is  what  we  are 
going  to  have  to  eventually  face  up  to. 

Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Myers  of  Indi- 
ana and  others  will  join  with  me  in 
September.  That  is  the  only  way  out 
of  it;  not  by  cutting  these  programs 
that  have  been  cut  enough.  They  are 
skin  and  bones. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  I 
rise  to  both  of  these  amendments  to 
cut  the  money  that  is  in  the  programs. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  now  on 
cuts  $2,300  million  from  this  bill.  If 
$2,300  million  sounds  to  you  like  a  lot 
of  money,  it  is,  depending,  of  course, 
on  what  agency  you  are  talking  about. 

It  is  not  really  much  money  for  the 
Pentagon.  We  started  our  delibera- 
tions today  in  this  Chamber  at  10 
o'clock.  If  we  had  started  the  Penta- 


gon spending  clock  ticking  at  10 
o'clock,  the  Pentagon  will  spend  by  10 
o'clock  Saturday  evening,  this  Satur- 
day evening,  all  of  the  money  that  is 
proposed  to  be  cut  from  this  bill, 
$2,300  million.  Between  our  start  this 
morning  and  10  o'clock  this  weekend 
on  a  Saturday  evening,  the  Pentagon 
will  have  spent  all  of  this  money. 

What  do  these  Federal  efforts  do 
with  that  money?  There  is  a  myth 
that  has  been  perpetuated  so  often  by 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  even  they 
are  beginning  to  believe  it.  The  myth 
is  that  these  Federal  efforts  which 
this  amendment  seeks  to  cut  are  over- 
blown with  money,  that  we  are  gag- 
ging money  down  the  throat  of  domes- 
tic discretionary  program  spending. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  minute  and  take  a 
look  at  it.  We  know  that  America's 
children,  far  too  many  of  them,  par- 
ticularly moderate-  and  low-income 
children  of  America,  are  not  doing  as 
well  as  they  should,  and  perhaps  not 
doing  as  well  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past  in  the  important  discipline  of 
what  we  call  the  three  R's,  "reading, 
writing,  and  rithmetic."  The  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  and  local- 
ities have  come  together  some  years 
ago  and  formed  this  program  called 
chapter  1.  It  used  to  be  called  title  I.  It 
provides  that  education  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  schools. 

My  friends,  if  we  count  all  of  the 
children  who  are  in  schools  in  America 
that  offer  that  chapter  1  service,  that 
basic-skills  education,  if  we  count  all 
of  those  children,  and  then  we  take 
the  ones  who  are  way  behind  of  their 
peers,  in  other  words,  if  they  are  oper- 
ating in  the  25  percentile— or  to  put  it 
another  way,  75  percent  of  their  peers 
in  school  are  doing  better  in  these 
basic  skills  than  they  are  doing— if  we 
count  all  of  those  children  who  go  to 
schools  that  offer  this  program,  those 
schools  are  only  able  to  provide  those 
services  to  40  percent  of  those  children 
in  need. 
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You  know  why?  The  children  are 
going  to  the  schools  with  the  chapter 
1  program  in  place  but  we  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  hire  the  teachers 
and  we  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
buy  the  equipment.  You  know  what 
the  answer  is?  We  have  got  a  good 
thought  out  program  and  we  need  to, 
yes,  let  us  say  it:  Throw  some  money 
at  it. 

We  have  got  a  program  that  works. 
It  does  not  have  enough  money  and 
too  many  of  our  children  are  dropping 
out  and  are  not  getting  the  basic  skills 
because  we  do  not  have  enough  money 
in  this  program. 

Handicapped  education.  When  we 
started  handicapped  education  a 
couple  of  decades  ago,  we  said  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  going  to  help 
the  localities  by  paying  40  percent  of 
the  cost  of  providing  appropriate  edu- 


cation to  America's  disabled  students. 
The  Federal,  in  the  final  year  of 
Jimmy  Carter,  managed  to  provide 
12.5  percent  of  the  cost.  We  never  got 
anywhere  near  the  40  percent.  We 
only  got  to  12.5  percent,  and  the  funds 
in  this  bill  will  only  make  it  at  8  per- 
cent. But  some  on  the  other  side  want 
to  cut  that  back. 

We  know  that  unemployment  is  a 
problem  in  this  country  and  yet  we 
know  that  there  is  a  lot  of  elderly 
Americans  who  have  a  great  deal  to 
offer  their  country  and  could  get  and 
hold  a  little  job  and  be  of  real  help. 
They  want  to  cut  that  program,  that 
Older  Americans  Employment  Pro- 
gram, as  if  we  are  gagging  money 
down  the  throat  of  that  program. 

Do  you  know  what  percent  of  the  el- 
igible elderly  population  that  >uld 
take  a  job  is  served  by  this  Federal 
effort?  One  percent.  One  percent  of 
the  American  elderly  population  that 
can  work  and  would  like  to  get  help 
through  this  program  is  being  served. 
Does  that  sound  as  if  we  are  gagging 
money  at  social  spending? 

We  know  we  have  a  job  training 
problem  for  young  people  and  middle- 
aged  people.  The  great  hardhats  of 
America,  the  blue-collar  workers  who 
are  out  of  a  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  aU 
of  us  understand  that  the  problems  in 
this  country  of  unemployment  are  not 
mainly  associated  with  the  elderly  but 
rather  the  hardhats  and  the  blue- 
collar  workers  and  those  who  simply 
need  retraining  in  order  to  get  and 
hold  another  job. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  how  much  we 
spend  in  this  country  through  the 
Federal  Government  for  job  training. 
Do  you  know  what  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation we  serve?  Three  percent. 
Three  percent  of  those  needing  help 
are  getting  it.  We  spend  less  money  in 
this  bill,  without  this  cut,  than  we 
spent  in  this  coimtry  on  job  training 
11  years  ago.  We  spent  less  money. 

We  know  that  young  people  are 
having  terrible  difficulty  on  the 
streets  of  the  inner  cities  in  America 
today,  and  they  want  to  cut  the  pro- 
gram that  already  does  not  serve 
enough  young  people  that  need  a  little 
help  with  summer  youth  employment. 

Under  this  bill  as  it  stands  without 
the  cut  we  would  serve  185.000  fewer 
young  people  than  we  served  last  year. 
We  know  that  American  infants  need 
to  be  immunized  and  preschoolers  and 
those  just  starting  school  need  to  be 
immunized  against  those  terrible, 
dread  diseases  like  polio.  This  amend- 
ment would  cut  that  program.  Yet.  we 
know  that  every  dollar  that  we  spend 
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to  prevent  a  young  person  from  get- 
ting polio  saves  the  taxpayer  $90  on 
treatment  costs.  Are  we  immunizing 
all  the  young  kids  in  America?  No.  A 
full  third  of  the  young  people  in  this 
country  that  need  immunization 
cannot  get  it. 

We  have  got  the  doctors,  we  have 
got  the  hospitals,  we  have  got  the 
health  care  personnel.  We  have  got 
the  schools  where  we  can  do  the  inocu- 
lation. You  know  what  we  need  to  do? 
It  is  time  to  say  it:  We  need  to  throw  a 
little  money  at  it.  We  have  got  a  pro- 
gram that  works;  we  have  got  to  throw 
a  little  money  at  it  so  that  we  can  get 
more  personnel,  more  vaccine,  more 
people  to  do  the  immunization. 

If  the  Frenzel  amendment  passes, 
and.  as  I  said,  I  am  against  both  of 
them,  then  we  are  going  to  reduce  the 
chapter  1  funding,  the  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  for  those  low- 
income  kids  and  moderate-income  chil- 
dren in  America,  we  are  going  to 
reduce  that  $55  million  below  what  we 
spent  last  year. 

We  are  going  to  reduce  impact  aid  to 
our  schools  $47  million  below  what  we 
spent  last  year.  We  are  going  to  reduce 
vocational  rehabilitation  $101  million 
below  what  we  spent  last  year.  We  are 
going  to  reduce  job  training  $117  mil- 
lion below  what  we  spent  last  year. 

Is  it  a  freeze?  No.  This  is  a  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30 
additional  seconds.) 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  It  is  not  a  freeze:  it 
is  a  cut  in  the  fabric  of  America's  al- 
ready too-short  effort  to  take  care  of 
our  own  people  here  at  home.  To  pro- 
vide the  education,  the  nutrition,  and 
the  health  services  that  the  American 
public  insists  upon.  This  would  cut 
below  the  meager  effort  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  makes. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  his  very  strong 
statement  and  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  as  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  to  be  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee  and  to 
support  this  bill.  May  I  say  here  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  ranking  member  and  all  of  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  have 
done  a  great  job  through  the  years. 

When  you  deal  with  public  health 
and  education,  you  just  cannot  find  a 
subject  that  deserves  more  attention. 


We  have  given  attention  to  these 
issues  in  this  bill. 

As  you  know,  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  have  to,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  deter- 
mine how  we  will  allocate  the  funds 
that  are  allocated  to  us  by  the  budget. 
We  have  done  that  and  those  alloca- 
tions are  published  in  our  302(b) 
report.  We  have  allocated  these  funds 
to  the  subcommittees  and  to  the  vari- 
ous Departments  and  agencies.  The 
labor,  HHS,  and  education  bill  is 
within  the  budget  and  within  the 
302(b)  ceiling  for  both  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  benefits 
that  we  have  in  this  bill.  I  shall  not 
discuss  all  items  because  that  has  been 
done  by  the  ranking  member  and  the 
chairman. 

In  this  bill  we  have  provided  $906 
million  vocational  education  which  is 
many  times  what  it  was  back  in  1941 
when  I  came  to  Congress.  What  has 
happened?  In  1940,  you  had  some 
training  on  agriculture  and  homemak- 
er  training  in  vocational  education, 
but  because  we  have  changed  that  to 
meet  changing  conditions,  vocational 
education  programs  train  employees  of 
all  the  industrial  plants  and  other  ac- 
tivities. It  is  handled  at  the  local  level 
with  this  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Not  only  that,  but  since  1940  the  life 
expectancy  in  this  country  has  in- 
creased from  62.9  years  to  74.7  years. 
This  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
funds  for  health  and  human  services 
in  this  bill.  I  could  go  on  and  on  and 
show  all  the  benefits  that  we  have 
here.  But  I  want  to  say  again  and  I 
want  to  compliment  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  and  other  members 
for  the  work  they  have  done  in  H.R. 
5233.  I  support  the  bill  and  I  oppose 
both  amendments  to  cut  the  bill. 

D  1335 

I  rise  at  this  point  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  chairman,  if  I  might.  We  deal 
with  big  problems  and  little  problems, 
but  little  problems  are  big  to  those 
that  have  them.  A  question  has  re- 
cently been  raised  within  the  Office  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of 
section  858  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  This  section  provides  for  the 
recovery  of  construction  grant  funds 
for  nursing  schools  when  a  nursing 
school  is  closed.  As  you  know,  I  have 
such  a  school,  Mississippi  Valley  State, 
in  my  State.  Section  858(d)  provides 
that  such  a  recovery  may  be  waived  by 
the  Secretary  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  is  good  cause  for 
such  a  waiver.  Mississippi  Valley  State 
has  requested  such  a  waiver  based  on 
extreme  financial  distress.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  your  interpretation  of  this 
section  of  the  law  that  financial  dis- 
tress would  be  an  appropriate  basis  for 
such  a  waiver? 


Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have,  at  your  request,  carefully  re- 
viewed the  matter.  Section  858(d)  pro- 
vides broad  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  waive  recovery  and  it  is  clear 
that  financial  distress,  such  as  we  un- 
derstand to  be  the  case  at  Mississippi 
Valley  State,  would  be  an  appropriate 
basis  for  a  waiver. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  general  council 
at  the  Department  has  expressed  con- 
cern that  Mississippi  Valley  State 
would  not  qualify  because  its  situation 
is  covered  by  section  858(a)(1)  of  the 
law  rather  than  (a)(2).  This  interpre- 
tation seems  in  error  to  me.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  us  his  views  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  As  I  indicated 
before,  we  have  reviewed  this  matter 
carefully.  Based  on  this  analysis,  the 
interpretation  that  the  Mississippi 
Valley  State  request  falls  under  sec- 
tion (a)(1)  is  in  error.  Mississippi 
Valley  State,  the  owner,  continues  in 
operation  as  a  public  school.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  to  us  that  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  State  application  is  appro- 
priate under  section  858(d)  and  we 
would  hope  that  the  Secretary  could 
act  quickly  on  the  request.  We  have 
checked  this  matter  with  Chairman 
Waxman  of  the  authorizing  committee 
who  we  understand  agrees  with  our  in- 
terpretation of  this  section  of  the  law. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FREa^ZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
WHITTEN  ]  indicated  that  he  was  talk- 
ing about  the  bill,  and  he  did  so.  I 
assume  his  time  does  not  come  out  of 
the  time  specifically  allotted  to  the 
two  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes:  the  time  does 
come  out  of  that. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  does? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Even  though  his  re- 
marks were  directed  to  the  bill  itself? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  Member  made 
a  point  of  order  against  the  gentle- 
man. He  moved  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  have  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  understanding  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  that  we 
would  have  an  hour  directed  at  the 
amendments  and  an  hour  for  miscella- 
neous discussion.  Now,  is  the  Chair 
telling  us  that  all  miscellaneous  dis- 
cussion is  being  allocated  to  the 
Michel  and  Frenzel  amendments,  and 
that  we  will  not  even  get  our  hour's 
worth? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  unless  a  point  of  order  is 
made,  then  the  Chair  has  no  way  to 
determine  whether  a  Member  intends 
to  speak  generally  for  the  bill  or  for  a 
specific  amendment. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Then  as  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
am  I  obliged  to  make  a  point  of  order 
to  get  an  honest  count  here? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Natcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
zel] and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  have  been  extremely 
fair  about  the  presentation  of  the 
amendment  and  the  substitute.  We  do 
not  agree  with  either  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  they  have  been  fair 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  5  minutes  just  consumed 
not  come  out  of  the  debate  time  that 
we  agreed  on  with  the  two  gentlemen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Frenzel  amendment  as  it  amends 
the  Michel  amendment.  I  also  rise  in 
support  of  the  Michel  amendment,  but 
I  think  the  Frenzel  amendment  is  the 
more  appropriate  of  the  two. 

The  Congress  is  not  at  a  crossroads 
today,  but  the  Congress  is  clearly  at  a 
V  in  the  road,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  choose  fairly  soon,  I  would 
think,  whether  we  are  going  to  follow 
some  fiscal  discipline  in  this  House  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  confront 
fiscal  discipline  being  forced  on  the 
House.  The  Frenzel  amendment  is  an 
attempt  to  make  that  choice  versus 
having  that  choice  forced  upon  us  by 
the  sequester  process. 

This  has  been,  I  think,  a  very  disap- 
pointing week  for  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  some  semblance  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  We  have  seen  a 
series  of  appropriation  bills  roll 
through  this  House,  bills  which  have 
been  a  thundercloud  of  bad  news  for 
those  of  us  who  want  to  see  some  disci- 
pline exercised  and  which  have  fore- 
bode for  us  as  a  country  and  as  a 
House  a  budget  which  is  going  to  be 
excessively  in  deficit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  process  that 
we  are  confronting  today  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  to  redirect  what  has  been 
a  clear  failure  of  the  House  up  until 
now  to  address  the  question  of  spend- 
ing and  how  it  is  going  to  relate  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman  process. 

We  are  looking  at  a  bill  today  which 
on  the  discretionary  side  is  approxi- 
mately $2.2  billion  over  what  it  was 
last  year.  It  represents  a  9-percent  in- 
crease. If  Gramm-Rudman  occurs,  if 
sequester  occurs— and  it  is  going  to 
have  to  occur  as  a  result  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  which  have  already  been 
passed  in  this  House— we  are  going  to 


see  a  cut  of  at  least  that  much  in  the 
various  programs,  including  the  vari- 
ous discretionary  programs  in  all  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
order  to  avoid  that,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  the  decisions  now. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  gotten  up 
and  stated  in  response  to  specific 
amendments  on  reducing  spending 
that  those  specific  amendments  are  in- 
appropriate in  that  they  cut  the  heart 
out  of  specific  programs.  We  have 
heard  arguments  about  children, 
about  widows,  about  spouses,  £ind 
about  the  need  for  various  programs 
for  specific  health  purposes.  When 
these  specific  amendments  have  been 
offered,  and  as  a  result  of  those  argu- 
ments, these  amendments  have  been 
rejected. 

Now  we  have  the  Frenzel  amend- 
ment, which  is  an  attempt  to  cut 
across  the  board  and  which  is  being  re- 
jected by  the  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  specifically  be- 
cause it  is  an  amendment  which  is 
across  the  board.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
those  Members  who  are  supporting 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  it 
proceeds  down  this  road  are  trying  to 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  They 
are  rejecting  the  specific  amendments 
on  the  ground  that  they  impact  specif- 
ic programs,  and  they  are  rejecting  the 
across-the-board  amendments  because 
they  claim  they  are  too  broad-brushed 
and  are  not  specific  enough. 

They  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
Having  just  rejected  a  specific  amend- 
ment, it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
go  on  to  the  t  across-the-board  amend- 
ments, and  that  is  what  the  Frenzel 
amendment  i^.  It  is  an  attempt  to  ad- 
dress this  significant  increase  in  vari-. 
ous  functions  which  come  within  this 
bill  by  an  across-the-board  amend- 
ment. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  a 
number  of  functions  in  this  bill  we 
have  increases  that  are  of  a  double 
digit  percentage  basis.  We  have  the 
Labor-Management  Services  Adminis- 
tration going  up  13.5  percent,  we  have 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
going  up  13.5  percent,  we  have  Family 
and  Social  Services  going  up  13.5  per- 
cent, we  have  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  going  up  almost  13  percent, 
and  we  have  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement  going  up 
12  percent. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  are  going  to 
face  a  budget  deficit  significantly  in 
excess  of  the  $154  billion  level  which 
will  energize  the  sequester  motion. 

Where  is  the  Congress  on  this  issue? 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  as  a 
body  over  the  last  week  decided  to 
bury  our  heads  in  the  specifics  of  each 
bill  and  ignore  the  broad  issue  of  the 
question  of  sequester.  We  have  decid- 
ed, rather  than  address,  the  policy 
matter  of  reducing  the  deficit,  that  we 


are  going  to  address  the  specific  ques- 
tions of  each  program  as  they  come 
through  the  House. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  in  just  a  second. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Could  the  gentleman  say 
how  much  defense  is  going  up? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  in  just  a  second,  as  soon  as  I 
finish  my  statement. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  in  the  House  are 
either  going  to  ignore  our  responsibil- 
ity to  the  American  people  and  contin- 
ue to  vote  these  appropriation  bills  out 
in  excess  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
levels  or  we  are  going  to  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  draw  the  line. 
It  is  ironic  that  the  only  bill  on  which 
we  seem  to  have  drawn  the  line  is  the 
District  of  Columbia  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Gregg]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  both 
the  Michel  amendment  and  the  Fren- 
zel amendment. 

I  would  first  like  to  salute  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher] 
and  thank  him  for  the  fine  work  he 
has  done  with  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Myers]  on  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  many  times  has 
each  of  us  gone  back  to  our  districts  or 
stood  here  in  the  well  and  said  how 
important  education  is  to  the  future  of 
this  Nation?  I  say  to  the  Members  that 
we  can  measure  our  words  by  our  vote 
on  this  amendment.  If  we  vote  to  cut 
these  programs,  we  are  voting  to  cut 
successful  programs  that  educate  our 
children  and  prepare  for  our  Nation's 
future. 

Those  of  us  who  have  taken  the  time 
to  see  the  chapter  1  program  in  appli- 
cation, who  have  visited  with  the 
teachers,  the  children  and  the  parents 
involved,  know  that  it  is  a  resounding 
success. 

To  come  in  and  propose  cutbacks  in 
these  programs  is  to  guarantee  that 
these  children  will  not  be  equipped  to 
compete  in  tomorrow's  world.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

For  those  who  say  that  we  must 
meet  budget  targets,  I  ask  them.  What 
good  is  that  if  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  is  not  equipped  to  lead  in 
the  world  economy  and  to  lead  fruitful 
and  productive  lives? 

D  1345 

Another  issue  in  this  bill  that  is  very 
important  and  close  to  home  to  me  is 
the  dislocated  worker.  In  Illinois  and 
across  the  Midwest,  we  have  lost  so 
many  manufacturing  jobs  under  this 
administration— 105,000  in  Illinois,  to 
be  exact.  If  we  are  going  to  give  these 
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people  hope,  retraining,  and  a  future, 
we  have  got  to  put  money  where  our 
speeches  are.  This  bill  does  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  these  amendments. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  and  for  his  remarks. 

I  would  hope  that  people  would  un- 
derstand what  this  amendment  is  all 
about.  This  amendment  is  really  a 
wholesale  attack  on  the  American 
family.  This  amendment  attacks  the 
aspirations  of  the  newly  married 
couple  for  a  healthy  child  because  it 
attacks  maternal  and  ch'.ld  health, 
where  we  are  now  seeing  a  downturn 
in  the  number  of  children  afflicted 
with  handicaps,  with  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

This  amendment  attacks  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  parent,  a  low-income  parent, 
who  wants  to  see  their  child  break 
poverty  and  enter  the  chapter  1  pro- 
gram, where  we  know  whep  their  chil- 
dren enter  that  program'  they  read 
better,  they  write  better,  they  com- 
pute better.  This  amendment  attacks 
those  aspirations. 

This  amendment  attacks  the  aspira- 
tions of  our  friends  and  neighbors  who 
have  handicapped  children.  They 
know  that  if  they  get  help  for  their 
handicapped  child,  that  chUd  will  have 
a  better  chance  of  getting  a  job  and 
getting  an  education.  That  child  will 
be  able  to  get  up  out  of  that  wheel- 
chair and  take  their  place  in  this  socie- 
ty, and  this  amendment  attacks  that. 

This  is  a  cowardly  amendment  be- 
cause it  hides  behind  a  percentage  cut. 
because  they  know  there  is  not  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  this  House  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party  or  in  the  Democratic  Party 
to  vote  individually  to  cut  these  pro- 
grams. 

Let  us  not  hide  behind  this  amend- 
ment and  dash  the  aspirations  of  par- 
ents all  over  this  country  who  seek  a 
better  life  for  their  children. 

This  amendment  is  an  attack  on 
that.  It  is  an  attack  on  the  parent  who 
has  a  depressed  teenager.  We  see  teen- 
agers taking  their  own  lives  at  record 
rates.  And  what  do  we  do?  The  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fremzel] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  would  come  along  and  slash 
mental  health  research. 

We  have  made  the  streets  of  our 
country  the  mental  health  wards  of 
this  country.  Do  we  want  to  continue 
that? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  you  to  vote 
against  this  amendment  and  let  us 
stand  for  the  support  of  families  who 
many  times  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  need  the  help  of  a  compassionate 
Government,  need  the  help  of  a  com- 
passionate Congress,  so  that  their  chil- 


dren may  have  an  opportunity  to  live 
a  better  life  than  they  will. 

Keep  this  up  and  they  will  have  no 
opportunity,  no  chance,  and  they  will 
l>e  relegated  forever  to  the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  public  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  we  will  vote 
against  the  {imendment  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
want  to  reiterate,  in  contrast  to  a  prior 
speaker,  this  bill  is  within  Granmi- 
Rudman  limitations.  It  is  within  the 
budget. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  substi- 
tute amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  seem  a  bit  odd 
that  one  who  is  the  author  of  an 
amendment  also  supports  the  substi- 
tute to  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  strong  support  for  the  Med- 
icaid prescription  drug  program  study 
urged  by  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  substitute,  frankly,  out  of  loy- 
alty to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  who  has  done  such 
yeoman  service  all  during  the  course 
of  this  Congress  trying  to  prick  the 
conscience  of  this  House  every  once  in 
awhile  on  where  we  are  headed. 

I  am  reminded  in  the  whole  discus- 
sion over  a  freeze  of  what  I  was  at- 
tempting to  do  or  wanted  to  do  and 
was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  on  open- 
ing day  as  we  got  sworn  in  on  January 
3.  1985.  At  that  time  I  had  proposed 
that  knowing  how  bad  the  deficit  was 
increasing  and  how  badly  we  were 
doing  on  the  expenditure  side,  to  pro- 
pose an  across-the-board  freeze  for  ev- 
erything, everything  right  across  the 
board.  I  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so 
by  members  of  my  own  administra- 
tion, by  hard  liners  on  defense. 

They  said.  "Bob.  if  you  vote  for  an 
across-the-board  freeze,  look  how  you 
are  going  to  devastate  defense." 

Well,  as  the  year  unfolded  in  1985. 
they  fared  much  worse  even  on  the  de- 
fense figure. 

We  would  not  have  had  to  have 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  we  would 
have  fared  so  much  better  had  I 
simply  persisted  in  that  effort  that  I 
had  originally  proposed  and  I  regret 
that. 

Now.  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  makes  another  point 
with  respect  to  the  validity  of  across- 
the-board  freezes  or  the  lack  of  that 
versus  prioritizing.  What  we  have 
here,  frankly,  we  are  respecting  the 
priority  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 


full  committee  to  made  these  determi- 
nations on  individual  line  items.  You 
have  already  done  your  work.  You 
have  done  it  well  and  we  respect  you 
for  all  that  you  have  done. 

We  understand  the  pressures.  I  have 
been  there.  Oh.  how  many  times  I 
have  had  to  fend  off  this  pressure  and 
that  pressure  and  say.  "I  can't  do  it.  I 
can't  do  it." 

The  House  out  here,  however,  every 
once  in  awhile  says,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  good  job  that  you  did,  now 
what  we  have  got  to  do  is  get  that 
overall  figure  down  because,  frankly, 
they  are  not  adding  up.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing  by  an  across-the-board 
swipe. 

It  is  not  all  that  tragic.  We  are  still 
permitting  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  committee  to  do  that 
prioritizing. 

What  we  are  simply  doing  is  saying 
that  we  have  got  to  make  some  adjust- 
ment here  in  the  way  we  are  doing 
business. 

By  way  of  quick  review  now,  in  sum- 
mary, the  total  spending  in  this  bill  is 
$103.7  billion,  which  exceeds  the  1986 
level  by  $6.7  billion  and  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  by  $6  billion. 

This  does  not  include  $9.8  billion  of 
unauthorized  deferred  spending  at  all 
that  will  come  along  the  way. 

The  amount  of  discretionary  author- 
ity in  the  bill  is  $24.9  billion.  While 
this  exceeds  the  President's  budget  by 
$4.1  billion,  it  might  be  expected  since 
some  of  the  proposed  cuts  of  the  ad- 
ministration would  never  go  anyplace 
here  in  this  House.  I  understand  that. 

The  key  point,  however,  is  that  this 
discretionary  total  also  exceeds  the 
1986  level  by  $2.3  billion.  That  repre- 
sents a  nearly  9-  or  10-percent  increase 
at  a  time  when  inflation  is  rurming  at 
2  to  3  percent. 

Now,  a  few  of  the  major  discrtetion- 
ary  program  increases  over  fiscal  year 
1986  are  as  follows: 

Job  training,  7-percent  increase,  $207 
million. 

Disease  control,  we  got  a  16-percent 
increase  here.  Yes,  that  is  a  problem. 
Sixteen  percent.  Do  we  need  $77  mil- 
lion? 

I  made  the  case  earlier  on  NIH,  an 
$893  million  increase  or  17  percent, 
now  aggregating  $6  billion.  Whether 
or  not  that  is  justified  at  this  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  make  some  sav- 
ings in  other  places  is  a  question. 

Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  is  up  by  11 
percent.  We  are  going  to  have  some  in- 
creases there.  We  are  not  altogether 
sure  it  has  to  be  that  much. 

Education  for  disadvantaged,  title  I, 
13-percent  increase  you  have  got  in 
there,  $469  million. 

Education  for  the  handicapped,  a  12- 
percent  increase.  $144  million. 

Vocational  education,  a  13-percent 
increase. 


And  the  Carl  Perkins  scholarships, 
up  120  percent.  $21  million,  in  honor 
of  one  of  our  former  colleagues. 

Now.  I  will  tell  you,  folks,  when  you 
get  to  adding  these  things  up  and 
when  we  get  into  September  and  then 
are  about  to  adjourn  in  October  and 
we  have  really  got  the  crunch,  some- 
thing has  got  to  give  someplace.  When 
we  are  considering  these  bills  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis,  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  at  least  offer  some  measure  of 
hope  out  there  and  some  alternative 
for  Members  to  express  their  feelings. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  support  the 
substitute,  and  if  not,  support  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  armounce  that  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  there  are  10 
minutes  remaining.  If  the  proponent;: 
and  opponents  would  like  to  divide 
their  closing  remarks,  they  may  do  so. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  That  would  meet 
with  approval  on  this  side,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  I  could 
divide  the  time,  we  would  appreciate 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Prenzel] 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Bruce]. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to 
ttie  amendment  to  make  across-the-board  cuts 
in  the  1987  Labor/HHS/Education  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  programs  furKled  by  this  appropriations 
bill  represent  the  heart  of  services  we  provide 
to  millions  of  people  in  this  country.  Invest- 
ments in  these  programs  are  investments  in  the 
future  of  this  Nation.  And  while  defense  spend- 
ing has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  5  years,  this 
amendment  asks  us  to  cut  programs  for  job 
training  and  employment,  education,  seniors, 
research  on  cancer,  heart  disease  and  many 
other  programs  that  directly  help  the  people  in 
my  district  and  across  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
during  the  past  few  weeks  about  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse.  The  Speaker  has  called  for  an 
all-out  bipartisan  program  against  drugs.  I  sup- 
port this  initiative  and  t>elieve  that  programs  in 
this  bill  provide  opportunities  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  fight  drugs  is  by 
giving  people  Incentives  to  participate  in  soci- 
ety. Jobs  are  the  most  direct  link  to  this  par- 
ticipation. This  is  particularly  important  to  our 
youth— wfiere  providing  jobs  gives  them  hope 
for  the  future.  A  sense  of  personal  worth  and 
value,  and  the  opportunity  to  make  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  their  community. 


For  the  last  2  years,  the  budget  resolution 
designated  the  Summer  Youth  Employnient 
Program  (SYEP)  as  a  high  priority  and  to  re- 
cieve  an  inflationary  increase  from  the 
summer  of  1986.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  over  the  past  4  years,  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  numljer  of  participants  provided 
for  in  this  program.  From  this  summer  to  the 
next,  we  will  loss  150.000  participants.  This 
loss  is  continued  through  the  summer  of  1 988. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor/HHS/Education  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Natcher  to  ask  him  to  work  to  restore  suffi- 
cient funds  in  SYEP  that  would  permit  the 
same  number  of  participants  we  had  in  the 
summer  of  1986.  The  chairman  agrees  that 
drug  abuse  is  a  serious  problem.  The  chair- 
man assures  me  that  when  he  considers  fund- 
ing for  other  programs  within  his  jurisdiction 
but  not  in  this  bill,  that  within  the  constraints 
of  the  budget,  he  will  work  to  restore  sufficient 
funds  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  Summer  Youth  Employment 
Program. 

If  the  amendment  to  cut  this  appropriations 
bill  is  adopted,  any  efforts  to  restore  support 
for  the  summer  youth  employment  program 
are  threatened,  arK)  this  program,  an  impor- 
tant element  to  combat  drugs,  is  further  com- 
promised. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted,  we  would  be  forced  to  cut 
import  programs  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  including  the  Meals  on  Wheels  Program 
which  we  fought  so  hard  to  keep  operating  at 
levels  needed  for  our  seniors.  Education 
would  also  be  seriously  hurt.  Chapter  1 ,  which 
provides  compensatory  education  to  our  chil- 
dren in  reading  and  math  would  be  cut  by 
$470  million,  and  programs  for  our  handi- 
capped children  would  be  cut  by  $144  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  1  month  ago,  this  Con- 
gress ovenwhelming  passed  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  would  remind  Members  that  the  resolu- 
tion established  education,  job  training  and 
employment,  programs  for  our  seniors  and  for 
the  disadvantaged  as  a  high  priority.  This  ap- 
propriations t>ill  is  well  within  the  budget  au- 
thority and  the  outlays  allowed  in  budget  reso- 
lution. Now  is  the  time  to  keep  the  promises 
we  made  in  June.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  opposing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Obey],  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  a  member  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  really  not  about  cut- 
ting. This  amendment  is  really  about 
switching,  because  really  what  the  au- 
thors of  this  amendment  hope  to  do  is 
to  reduce  funding  for  programs  that 
are  crucial  to  the  future  economic  and 
social  health  of  this  country  and  use 
that  money  for  foreign  assistance  and 
use  that  money  for  an  increased  mili- 
tary budget. 

The  administration  asked  this  Con- 
gress to  increase  the  military  budget 
by  $34  billion.  They  asked  us  to  in- 
crease foreign  assistance  by  $2  billion, 
almost    all    of    which    was    military 


rather  than  development  assistance. 
And  to  compensate  for  those  increases 
they  asked  us  to  cut  in  cancer  re- 
search, to  cut  in  AIDS,  to  cut  in  heart 
disease  research,  to  cut  25  percent  out 
of  student  aid  opportunty,  to  cut  job 
training. 

Only  1  out  of  20  workers  who  are  eli- 
gible for  aid,  displaced  workers  who 
have  been  displaced  by  foreign  compe- 
tition or  other  job  loss  because  of 
shrinkage  of  the  economy,  only  1  out 
of  those  20  workers  is  going  to  get 
some  financial  help  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  budget  as  it  is.  and  they 
want  to  cut  it  some  more. 

I  do  not  think  those  are  the  prior- 
ities of  the  coimtry.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  the  priorities  of  this  House.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  the  priorities  of 
either  party  in  this  House. 

I  urge  you  to  stick  with  the  commit- 
tee. I  urge  you  not  to  decimate  the 
major  bill  that  we  bring  out  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  each  year  to  fimd 
the  programs  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  urge  you  to  recognize  that  this  is  a 
question  of  priorities.  This  bill  is 
within  the  budget  resolution.  It  is 
within  Gramm-Rudman  requirements 
and  I  urge  you  to  stick  with  it. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  just  one  addi- 
tional matter  to  the  members  of  the 
committee.  As  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  just  said, 
we  are  below  the  section  302(b)  alloca- 
tion for  both  budget  authority  and  for 
outlays. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  Both  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  and  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Armey]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Chairman  Gray  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  already  told  us 
that  meeting  302(b)  allocations  means 
a  $25  billion  sequestration.  We  can 
avoid  that  $25  billion  bitter  pill  if  we 
can  get  $15  billion  in  cuts  from  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  We  can  do  that  with 
amendments  like  these  and  others 
that  have  been  offered  as  we  go  across 
all  the  appropriation  bills. 

This  is  under  a  10-percent  cut  for 
these  programs.  Certainly  it  is  painful, 
not  as  painful  as  a  13-percent  cut  will 
be  under  sequestration. 

The  choice  is  either  to  take  our  med- 
icine now  or  to  swallow  a  terribly,  ter- 
ribly bitter  pill,  with  far  more  deep 
cuts,  far  more  devastating  blows  to  all 
these  programs  in  October  when  we 
are  forced  to  fulfill  the  promise  we 
made  to  deficit  reduction  when  we 
passed  Gramm-Rudman  in  this  body. 
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Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Coats]. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  rise  in  support  of  the  attempts 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel]  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Frenzel]  to  bring  about 
some  fiscal  discipline  to  the  process 
here,  not  only  in  this  appropriation, 
but  in  the  whole  appropriations  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  has  been  made  In 
this  debate  that  a  vote  for  the  Frenzel  and/or 
the  Michel  amendment  is  a  vote  against  chil- 
dren, families,  youth,  the  poor,  handicapped, 
and  oppressed.  The  implication  is  that  anyone 
supporting  tt>ese  amendments  simply  has  no 
concern  for  the  human  needs  of  our  society. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  characterize  a  favorable  vote 
for  these  amendments  is  both  wrong  and  a 
misrepresentation . 

Many  of  us  who  support  the  Michel/Frenzel 
approach  do  so  precisely  because  we  do  care 
abixit  the  children,  youth,  and  families  of  our 
Nation.  We  say  that  nothing  impacts  harder 
on  our  children  arxl  families  and  the  poor, 
handicapped,  and  downtroden  of  our  society 
tf^n  continued  massive  deficit  spending.  We 
fear  tfie  adverse  effects  of  massive  deficits  on 
employment,  and  we  know  that  It  Is  the  p)oor, 
the  less  fortunate  that  suffer  the  fastest  and 
ttie  most  in  times  of  recession,  high  Interest 
and  Inflation. 

We  also  krraw  that  the  specter  of  automatic 
across-tt>e-board  cuts  await  us  if  we  fail  to 
meet  the  deficit  reduction  targets  we  agreed 
to  on  a  bipartisan  basis  last  Oecemt>er.  We 
are  only  deceiving  ourselves  if  we  think  we 
are  saving  these  many  worthwhile  programs 
from  serious  and  automatic  cuts.  We  are  not. 
By  our  failure  to  exercise  any  discipline  what- 
soever, we  jeopardize  the  very  programs  we 
seek  to  save. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  amendments  merely 
freeze  spending  for  all  discretionary  programs 
under  this  bill  at  current  levels.  No  cuts  are 
made,  rra  slashes  in  programs  as  some  have 
alleged.  Everytxxly  gets  the  same  next  year 
as  tfiey  have  this  year.  With  Inflation  practical- 
ly nonexistent,  this  is  a  reasonable  request. 

Do  some  programs  deserve  Increases?  The 
answer  Is  yes.  Do  some  deserve  decreases, 
or  even  termination?  The  answer  Is,  again, 
yes.  But  the  appropriating  committee  refuses 
to  exercise  ttie  discipline  necessary  to  prion- 
tize  the  programs  and  still  keep  overall  spend- 
ing at  current  levels.  We  will  never  reduce  the 
deficit,  rKX  remove  the  risk  of  severe  hardship 
on  our  chtklren,  families,  poor,  and  others  that 
deficit  spending  imposes. 

I  submit  that  tfiose  wtK>  truly  care  about 
children,  ttiose  wtio  truly  care  about  families, 
tt>ose  wtv)  truly  care  atnsut  the  poor,  the 
handicapped,  tfie  downtrodden,  are  those  wf)o 
look  beyond  the  approach  of  merely  throwing 
a  few  more  Federal  dollars  at  the  problem 
and  Instead  weight  the  adverse  consequences 
of  deficit  spending  on  those  In  our  society  that 
can  least  afford  Vne  results  of  continued  deficit 
sperKJing. 

Let's  have  the  courage  to  avoid  the  easy 
way  out  of  pretending  to  care  merely  by  ap- 
propriating more  money.  Let's  have  the  fore- 


sight to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  problem 
and  balance  the  legitimate  funding  needs  of 
worthy  programs  with  the  equally  legitimate 
need  to  reduce  this  terrible  Federal  deficit. 
Only  by  doing  both  do  we  truly  care  for  the 
children,  youth,  and  families  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

D  1400 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  has  been 
instructive  on  these  two  amendments, 
but  most  recently  we  have  heard  at- 
tacks from  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
against  the  two  amendments,  my  own 
and  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel],  that  these  are  ter- 
rible cuts  and  slashes,  and  that  they 
will  hurt  families  and  children.  There- 
fore, say  the  bills  admirers,  anyone 
who  supports  a  reduction  from  the 
committee's  exalted  and  imperial  level 
is  somehow  against  children,  families, 
the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  so  forth. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  those  criti- 
cisms, because  they  are  inaccurate  and 
they  cause  the  debate  to  be  considered 
in  terms  which  are  irrelevant. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  slash- 
ing or  cutting  anything.  My  amend- 
ment holds  our  appropriations  where 
they  are.  It  neither  raises  nor  reduces 
expenditures. 

If  you  take  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  it  in  fact  gives 
an  increase.  Neither  is  a  cut.  So  much 
for  cutting  and  slashing. 

Item  No.  2:  Somehow  any  kind  of  re- 
duction from  the  committee's  wisdom 
is  also  antithetical  to  the  well-being  of 
our  constituents.  Let  me  just  describe 
what  is  going  to  happen  when  that  se- 
quester resolution  comes  along,  if  we 
have  not  adopted  some  amendments. 
Then  we  will  have  real  cuts. 

We  are  going  to  have  enormous  cuts, 
at  that  point,  unless  we  can  find  a  way 
to  duck  the  sequester  resolution.  So  if 
we  do  not  make  adjustments  now.  we 
are  going  to  pay  more  dearly  later.  We 
will  pay  then  with  less  discrimination, 
and  ways  in  which  the  committee 
never  intended. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  the  family  concerns  in  a 
little  different  way.  The  Members  that 
support  these  amendments  are  Mem- 
bers who  have  just  as  much,  or  maybe 
greater,  concern  for  children  and 
youth  and  families  in  the  United 
States  than  those  who  would  throw 
money  at  them. 

We  believe  that  it  is  important  that 
the  United  States  does  not  suffer  a  re- 
cession, and  that  those  people  who  are 
at  the  bottom  end  of  the  scale— who 
suffer  most  mightily  in  recessions,  in 
times  of  high  interest  rates,  at  times 
when  there  are  not  any  jobs— ought  to 
have  opportunities.  We  believe  that 
the  best  way  that  those  children  and 
families  are  going  to  have  opportuni- 
ties, are  going  to  be  able  to  increase 
their  condition  in  these  United  States 
of  America,  is  that  this  Congress  exer- 


cise some  fiscal  responsibility  and  pro- 
vide an  environment  in  which  there  is 
growth  and  continued  recovery  in  this 
country. 

Members  can  have  it  either  way  they 
want.  They  can  go  the  way  the  com- 
mittee did,  and  ask  for  a  recession  and 
fewer  jobs.  They  can  throw  money  at 
some  problems,  and  create  some  de- 
pendencies. 

Or  they  can  go  our  way  with  some 
fiscal  responsibility.  If  so,  I  believe 
those  families  are  going  to  be  taking 
care  of  themselves. 

Going  back  to  my  first  point  one 
more  time,  nothing  in  either  amend- 
ment cuts  anything.  One  maintains 
spending;  one  increases  it.  Both  are  re- 
sponsible. I  hope  that  Members  will 
vote  for  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  has  2 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  my  distin- 
guished coach  and  mentor,  wrong- 
headed  as  he  may  be  on  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]  for  his  gracious- 
ness.  He  makes  a  point.  We  come  out 
here  and  we  say,  "Oh.  boy.  don't  touch 
our  figures,  because  we've  worked  on 
these  things  for  3  or  4  months,  and  we 
feel  that  these  are  the  right  figures." 

Well,  he  is  right:  we  do  feel  that 
they  are  the  right  figures.  We  have 
put  a  lot  of  thought  amd  time  and 
effort  into  these,  and  we  can  justify 
these  figures. 

Now  let  us  take  his  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  They 
come  out  here  with  a  closed  rule.  They 
will  not  even  let  Members  offer 
amendments.  Is  the  gentleman  willing 
to  start  letting  me  offer  amendments 
to  his  bills? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  You  bet. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  that  is  great.  I 
would  like  to  see  that  happen,  the 
days  that  Ways  and  Means  comes  out 
here  and  says  that  430  other  guys  or 
425  other  guys  and  gals  can  go  and 
offer  an  amendment  to  their  bill.  But 
they  say,  "My  God,  don't  touch  it; 
we've  worked  on  it,  and  you  cannot 
even  try  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee." 

Now  if  Members  vote  for  the  Frenzel 
substitute,  they  will  cut  over  $2.2  bil- 
lion from  this  bill.  Let  me  tell  them 
what  they  will  do— he  says  it  is  an  in- 
crease; they  will  then  bring  this  bill. 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Edu- 
cation—which happens  to  be  the  most 


important  bill,  I  think,  that  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  House— down  to  3.7- 
percent  less  than  what  they  appropri- 
ated in  1980. 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  anybody 
wants  to  do  that?  I  do  not  believe  so. 

As  I  said  here  earlier,  we  have  in- 
creased, between  1980  and  1986,  de- 
fense 100  percent.  We  have  increased 
the  agricultural  budget  appropriation 
by  over  100  percent.  And  now  Mem- 
bers want  to  stand  up  here  and  cut  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  cancer, 
heart,  lung,  diabetes,  arthritis,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  by  3.7-percent  below 
1980?  They  want  to  cut  higher  educa- 
tion, elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, by  3.7-percent  below  1980?  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  do. 

As  I  said  earlier  when  I  spoke 
against  the  Michel  amendment,  that 
did  a  lot  of  damage,  but  the  Frenzel 
amendment  is  completely  destructive. 
It  drives  that  stiletto  right  through 
your  heart,  where  the  Michel  amend- 
ment takes  that  stiletto  and  puts  it  to 
the  tip  of  your  heart.  Both  of  these 
amendments  should  go  down  In  re- 
sounding defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired on  the  amendment  and  on  the 
substitute  thereto. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  99,  noes 
321,  not  voting  11.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  272] 
AYES-99 


NOES— 321 


Archer 

Hall.  Ralph 

Packard 

Armey 

Hansen 

Petri 

Badham 

Hartnett 

Porter 

Barnard 

Hller 

Ray 

Bartlett 

Hopkins 

RItter 

Barton 

Huckaby 

Roberts 

Boulter 

Hunter 

Roemer 

Brown  (CO) 

Hutto 

Schaefer 

Burton  (IN) 

Ireland 

Sensenbrenner 

Callahan 

Kasich 

Shumway 

Chappie 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Cheney 

Kindness 

Sil.iander 

Coats 

Kolbe 

Slaughter 

Coble 

Kramer 

Smith,  Denny 

Combest 

LatU 

(OR) 

Cooper 

Loefner 

Smith.  Robert 

Craig 

Lott 

(NH) 

Crane 

Lujan 

Smith.  Robert 

Dannemeyer 

Lungren 

(OR) 

DeLay 

Mack 

Solomon 

Doman  (CA) 

Martin  (ID 

Spence 

Dreler 

McCandless 

Stangeland 

Duncan 

McCoUum 

Stenholm 

Eckert(NY) 

McEwen 

Strang 

Edwards  (OK) 

McMillan 

Stump 

Pawell 

Meyers 

Sundquist 

Fiedler 

Michel 

Sweeney 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

SwindaU 

Frenzel 

Molinari 

Tauzin 

Oekas 

Monson 

Thomas  (CA) 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

Gingrich 

Moorhead 

Walker 

Gradlson 

Nielson 

Weber 

Gregg 

Oxiey 

Whittaker 

Ackerman 

Foglietta 

McKinney 

Akaka 

Foley 

Mica 

Alexander 

Ford  (MI) 

Mikulski 

Anderson 

Ford  (TN) 

Miller  (CA) 

Andrews 

Frank 

Miller  (WA) 

Annunzlo 

Franklin 

Mineta 

Anthony 

Frost 

Mitchell 

Applegate 

Fuqua 

Moakley 

Aspin 

Gallo 

MoUohan 

Atkins 

Garcia 

Moody 

AuColn 

Gaydos 

Morrison  (CT) 

Bateman 

Gejdenson 

Morrison  (WA) 

Bates 

Gephardt 

Mrazek 

Beilenson 

Gllraan 

Murphy 

Bennett 

GUckman 

Murtha 

Bentley 

Gonzalez 

Myers 

Bereuter 

Goodling 

Natcher 

Berman 

Gordon 

Neal 

Bevill 

Gray  (ID 

Nelson 

Biaggi 

Gray  (PA) 

Nichols 

Billrakis 

Green 

Nowak 

Bllley 

Guarini 

Oakar 

Boehlen 

Gunderson 

Oberstar 

Boggs 

Hall  (OH) 

Obey 

Boland 

Hamilton 

Olin 

Bonior  (MI) 

Hammerschmidt  Ortiz 

Bonker 

Hatcher 

Owens 

Borski 

Hawkins 

PanetU 

Bosco 

Hayes 

Parrls 

Boucher 

Hefner 

Pashayan 

Boxer 

Hendon 

Pease 

Brooks 

Henry 

Penny 

Broomfleld 

Hertel 

P«pper 

Brown  (CA) 

Hillis 

Perkins 

Bruce 

Holt 

Pickle 

Bryant 

Horton 

Price 

Burton  (CA) 

Howard 

PurseU 

Bustamante 

Hoyer 

QuIUen 

Byron 

Hubbard 

RahaU 

Campbell 

Hughes 

Range! 

Carper 

Hyde 

Regula 

Carr 

Jacobs 

Reid 

Chandler 

Jeffords 

Richardson 

Chapman 

Jenkins 

Ridge 

Chappell 

Johnson 

Rinaldo 

dinger 

Jones  (NO 

Robinson 

Cobey 

Jones  (OK) 

Rodino 

Coelho 

Jones  (TN) 

Roe 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kanjorski 

Rogers 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kaptur 

Rose 

Collins 

Kastenmeier 

Rostenkowski 

Conte 

Kennelly 

Roth 

Conyers 

Kildee 

Roukema 

Coughlln 

Kleczka 

Rowland  (CT) 

Courter 

Kolter 

Rowland  (GA) 

Coyne 

Kostmayer 

Roybal 

Crockett 

LaFalce 

Rudd 

Daniel 

Lagomarsino 

Russo 

Darden 

Lantos 

Sabo 

Daschle 

Leach  (LA) 

Savage 

Daub 

Leath  (TX) 

Saxton 

E>avis 

Lehman  (CA) 

Scheuer 

dc  la  Garza 

Lehman  (FD 

Schneider 

Dellums 

Leland 

Schroeder 

Derrick 

Lent 

Schuette 

DeWine 

Levin  (MI) 

Schuize 

Dickinson 

Levine  (CA) 

Schumer 

Dicks 

Lewis  (CA) 

Seiberiing 

Dingell 

Lewis  (FD 

Sharp 

DioGuardi 

Lightfoot 

Shaw 

Dixon 

Upinski 

Shelby 

Donnelly 

Livingston 

Sikorski 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Uoyd 

Sisisky 

Dowdy 

Long 

Skeen 

Downey 

Lowery  (CA) 

Skelton 

Durbin 

Lowry  (WA) 

Slattery 

Dwyer 

Luken 

Smith  (FD 

Dymally 

MacKay 

Smith  (lA) 

Dyson 

Madlgan 

Smith  (NE) 

Early 

Man  ton 

Smith  (NJ) 

Eckart(OH) 

Markey 

Snowe 

Edgar 

Marlenee 

Snyder 

Edwards  (CA) 

Martin  (NY) 

Solarz 

Emerson 

Martinez 

Spratt 

English 

Matsui 

St  Germain 

Erdreich 

Mavroules 

Staggers 

Evans  (lA) 

Mazzoli 

Stallings 

Evans  (ID 

McCain 

Stokes 

Fascell 

McCloskey 

Stratton 

Fazio 

McCurdy 

Studds 

Feighan 

McDade 

Swift 

Pish 

McGrath 

Synar 

Fllppo 

McHugh 

Tallon 

Florio 

McKeman 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Waldon 

Wise 

Thomas  (GA) 

Walgren 

Wolf 

Torres 

Watkins 

Wolpe 

Torricelli 

Waxman 

Wortley 

Towns 

Weaver 

Wright 

Traflcant 

Weiss 

Wyden 

Traxler 

Wheat 

Wylie 

Udall 

Whitehurst 

Yates 

Valentine 

Whitley 

Yatron 

Vento 

Whitten 

Young  (AK) 

Visclosky 

Williams 

Young  (FD 

Volkmer 

Wilson 

Young  (MO) 

Vucanovich 

Wirth 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Barnes 

Camey 

Lundlne 

Bedell 

Clay 

Moore 

Boner  (TN) 

Fowler 

Stark 

Breaux 

Grotberg 

D  1420 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  ROE.  Mrs. 
JOHNSON.  Mr.  COBEY.  and  Mr. 
WYLIE  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     MICHEL.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device^  and  there  were— ayes  164,  noes 
253,  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  273] 
AYES— 164 


Andrews 

Emerson 

Lewis  (CA) 

Archer 

English 

Lightfoot 

Armey 

E^'aIls(IA) 

Livingston 

Bad  ham 

Fawell 

Lloyd 

Barnard 

Fiedler 

Loeffler 

Bartlett 

Fields 

Lott 

Barton 

Fish 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bateman 

Franklin 

LuJan 

Bennett 

Frenzel 

Lungren 

Bentley 

Gekas 

Mack 

Bereuter 

Gibbons 

Madlgan 

Bllley 

Gingrich 

Marlenee 

Boulter 

Gradlson 

Martin  (ID 

Broomfleld 

Gregg 

Martin  (NY) 

Brown  (CO) 

Hall,  Ralph 

McCandless 

Burton  (IN) 

Hamilton 

McCollum 

Callahan 

Hanunerschmidt  McCurdy 

Chappie 

Hansen 

McEwen 

Cheney 

Hartnett 

McGrath 

Coats 

Henry 

McKeman 

Cot>ey 

Hller 

McMiUan 

Coble 

Holt 

Meyers 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hopkins 

Michel 

Combest 

Huckaby 

Miller  (OH) 

Cooper 

Hunter 

Miller  (WA) 

Craig 

Hutto 

Molinari 

Crane 

Hyde 

Monson 

Daniel 

Ireland 

Montgomery 

Dannemeyer 

Jacobs 

Moorhead 

Darden 

Johnson 

Nichols 

Daub 

Jones  (OK) 

Nielson 

DeLay 

Kasich 

Olin 

DeWine 

Kemp 

OxIey 

Dickinson 

Kindness 

Packard 

DioGuardi 

Kolbe 

Parris 

Doman  (CA) 

Kramer 

Pashayan 

Dreier 

Lagomarsino 

Penny 

Duncan 

Latta 

Petri 

Eckert(NY) 

I,p«r.h  (LA) 

Pickle 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lent 

Porter 

18302 
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Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Roth 

Roukema 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Annunzio 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkins 
■AuColn 
Bates 
Beilenson 
Herman 
Bevill 
Biacgi 
BUirakls 
Boehlert 
Bo«gs 
Boland 
Bonier  (MI) 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Brooke 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carper 
Carr 

Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clinger 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Courier 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Daschle 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dell  urns 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan(ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 

Eckart(OH) 
Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 
Erdreich 
Evans (IL) 
FasceU 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Flippo 
Plorio 
FoglietU 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 


Skeen 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stump 

NOES-253 

Prank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarint 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hillis 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lipinski 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

MacKay 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

MaUui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

MikuUki 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

M(xxly 

Morrison  (CT) 


Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Wort  ley 

Young  (AK) 


Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sislsky 

Skelton 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snyder 

Solaiz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 

Viaclosky 


Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 


Anthony 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Boner  (TN) 
Breaux 


Whitten 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 


Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young (PL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Carney 

Clay 

Conyers 

Fowler 

Grotberg 


Lundine 
Moore 
Waldon 
Williams 


D  1430 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Wright]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  FuQUA,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  5233)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  Education,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

D  1445 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MILLER 
OF  OHIO 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Yes,  in  its 
present  form,  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill.  H.R.  5233,  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  328,  noes 
86,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  274] 


AYES-328 

Ackerman 

Dicks 

Howard 

Akaka 

Dingell 

Hoyer 

Alexander 

DioGuardi 

Hubbard 

Anderson 

Dixon 

Hutto 

Andrews 

Donnelly 

Hyde 

Annunzio 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Jacobs 

Anthony 

Dowdy 

Jeffords 

Applegate 

Downey 

Jenkins 

Aspin 

Duncan 

Johnson 

Atkins 

Durbin 

Jones  (NO 

AuCoin 

Dwyer 

Jones  (OK) 

Barnard 

Dymally 

Jones  (TN) 

Bateman 

Dyson 

Kanjorski 

Bates 

Early 

Kaptur 

Beilenson 

Eckari  (OH) 

Kasich 

Bennett 

Edgar 

Kastermieier 

Bentley 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kennelly 

Bereuter 

Emerson 

Kildee 

Herman 

English 

Kleczka 

Bevill 

Erdreich 

Kolbe 

Biaggi 

Evans  (lA) 

Kolter 

Bilirakis 

Evans (IL) 

Kostmayer 

Boehlert 

Pascell 

LaFalce 

Boggs 

Pawell 

Lantos 

Boland 

Fazio 

Leath  (TX) 

Bonior(MI) 

Feighan 

Lehman  (CA) 

Borski 

PUh 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bosco 

Plippo 

Leiand 

Boucher 

Plorio 

Lent 

Boxer 

PoglietU 

Levin  (MI) 

Brooks 

Foley 

Levine  (CA) 

Broomfield 

Ford  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Brown  (CA) 

Ford  (TN) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Bruce 

Frank 

Lipinski 

Bryant 

Franklin 

Livingston 

Burton  (CA) 

Frost 

Uoyd 

Bustamante 

Fuqua 

Loeffler 

Byron 

Gallo 

Long             ' 

Campbell 

Garcia 

Lowery  (CA) 

Carper 

Gaydos 

Lowry  (WA) , 

Can- 

Gejdenson 

Luken 

Chandler 

Gephardt 

MacKay 

Chapman 

Gibbons 

Manton 

Chappell 

Gilman 

Markey 

Clinger 

Glickman 

Martin  (NY) 

Coats 

Gonzalez 

Martinez 

Cobey 

Goodling 

MaUui 

Coble 

Gordon 

Mavroules 

Coelho 

Gray  (IL) 

Mazzoli 

Coleman  (MO) 

Gray  (PA) 

McCain 

Coleman  (TX) 

Green 

McCloskey 

Collins 

Guarini 

McCurdy 

Conte 

Gunderson 

McDade 

Cooper 

Hall  (OH) 

McGrath 

Coughlin 

Hamilton 

McHugh 

Courier 

Hammerschmidt  McKeman 

Coyne 

Hatcher 

McKinney 

Crockett 

Hawkins 

McMillan 

Darden 

Hayes 

Meyers 

Daschle 

Hefner 

Mica 

Daub 

Hendon 

Mikulski 

Davis 

Henry 

Miller  (CA) 

de  la  Garza 

Hertel 

Miller  (WA) 

Dellums 

Hillis 

MlneU 

Derrick 

Hopkins 

Mitchell 

Dickinson 

Horion 

Moakley 
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Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morriso.l  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 


Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

R(xlino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 


Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solans 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 


Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wilson 


Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Barilett 

Barton 

Bliley 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Combest 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Prenzel 

Gekas 


Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

NOES— 86 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hansen 

Hiler 

Holt 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Lightfoot 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McEwen 


Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 


Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Monson 

Moorhead 

NIelson 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Petri 

Ray 

Roberts 

Roth 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Slaughter 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 


Stenholm 
Strang 
Stump 
Sweeney 


Swindall  Walker 

Tauke  Weber 

Thomas  (CA(  ,    Whitehurst 
Vucanovich 


NOT  VOTING-I7 


Barnes 

Bedell 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

Breaux 

Callahan 


Carney  Hartnett 

Clay  Kemp 

Conyers  Lundine 

Fowler  Moore 

Gingrich  Waldon 
Grotberg 

a  1455 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recommit  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  detailed  table 
showing  the  amounts  in  H.R.  5233,  the 
bill  just  passed,  for  each  of  the  pro- 
grams funded  in  the  bill  together  with 
appropriate  comparisons. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FY  1986 


FY  1967 
President's 


House  Bill  compared  to 


Eiilcted  Post  Sequester  Budflet  House  Bill        FY  86  Enacted       FY  86  Post  S.q.  FY  "^Budflet 


Man 
Dia 


00 
OS 


SWtlARY 

Title  I  -  Departaient  of  Labor: 

Federal  Funds 

Trust  Funds 


«.S41.215.000 
(2.704,717,000) 


6,303.652.000 
(2.S88.411.000) 


5.897,429.000 
(2,747,345,000) 


5,524.294.000 
(2.751,696,000) 


-1.016.921,000 
(»46.979.000) 


-779.358,000 
(•163,285,000) 


-373,135,000 
(•4,351,000) 


Title  II  -  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services:  •  001.567,000   •5,851.576.000   •6.446,724,000   •4.664.651.000 

'•■••c:  rr%::".r"::::::::::::::::::::::::::  Jslin:ll):lZ  j:dl\:lll:lZ  ^ll■^lll\\Z^ '  -12  l^iri  I'MlIitrr!  !:!•J^^51^S221  «-•'"•'"•?!?' 

1988  advlnce (11.473. 754. 000)    (11,473.754.000)    (12.598.065.000)    112.»''»0«.000)    CI. 124. jU  000)    fl.l24.Jll  0^) 

i^rS'^.r.""""--!::::;:::::::::::::::  l?JI^:ti5:S22!  l5:S^IJ^^ri  llllVliroVo]  .5.28,.4i?^^)     (-62.72?%)    ,.26o.ii5%)      .-8.450.000, 

^"^ioS-:::-!:::^^^^         \i^^-^.  \i:i^-^-^.  ^^-^^^  -'-"^  *"^'"-  •^•°""o-  *^"'-"- 

""'-£S;^^^^^^^^^  ^^-^^     .?S^olI:r)     ^^^.    ^^^    .:i51J::So2.     (:2:252:r)    ^^^^ 

1989adw;nc. (214.000.000)     (214.000.000)     (130.000.000)     ("<000-00°'  -"  .-"      '*"•   DEFER 

S^i:-':."".""'""-'!::::::::::::::::::::     '\'7\:lll\Z\     '\n:lll.Z\     ';5i:ti^rl     (76.,iS,     ..2.n2%,     (•5.33S%,     (.2.795.000) 

'•^•r^^rSrS.  !':'•:. ":"°!: 12.531.000       11.702.000  -  -      -"JJi^)     -'IIIV^O^  "I 

Trust  Fund. (919.000)        (919.000)         ....'.'.'. II..!:.... .....l^.. 

~H:;H::".'""::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ijiiiisss!  iiisss!  "JiiJ'iiSH.  iHlsl^K-E!  l-l-ill^lJiSl  irrH!li;-Kl  '-•"•'-???■ 

!S  =:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  '"A?.:J^:'Z\  '"^^^IX  "'in;:S:Sl  "Mt::SS SI  '■'•'"■"^' '  ^    ^  ^     ■•••-S 

iS-'KS:":.-.™-"-':::::::::::::::::;;::  "!:S;;:OS:r  ';::;2:S:SS;'  '!:;!J:SS!;r'   ......."S     ........S:     ..»..i;'<k,.       .......~. 


SECTION  302B  RECAP 

Federal  Funds  (all  years) 98.329.603.000  ' 

(Unauthorized,  not  considered) {10.095.291.000)* 

s 

Discretionary,  current  appropriations "•'^'''^''JSS  f 

(Unauthorized,  not  considered) (9.910.020.000)  j 

Mandatory,  total  in  bill 74.714.391.000 

Less  advances  for  subsequent  years •11.687.754,000 

Plus  advances  provided  in  prior  years 11.010.269.000 


97.052.685.000 
(9.809.326.000) 


97.744.765.000  103.721,016.000 
(8.414.107,000)  DEFER 


.5,391.413.000    •6.668.331.000    •S. 976. 251. 000 
DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 


22.640.154.000 
(9.631.262,000) 

74.412.531.000 

■11.687.754.000 

11.010.269.000 


20.798.416.000  24.927.647.000  »1. 312. 435. 000 

(8.273.702.000)  DEFER  DEFER 

76.946.149.000  78.793.369.000  ^4. 078. 978. 000 

-12.728.065.000  •12.812.065.000  -1.124.311.000 

11.673.754.000  11.673,754.000  »663.485.000 


•2.287.493.000 
DEFER 


•4.129.231.000 
DEFER 


•4.380.838.000    •I. 847. 020. 000 
-1.124.311.000      -84.000.000 
•663.485.000 


Subtotal.  Mandatory,  current  appropriations. 
(Unauthorized,  not  considered) 


Total,  adjusted  current  year 

(Unauthorized,  not  considered). 


74.036.906.000 
(185.271.000) 


73.735.046.000 
(178.064.000) 


75.892.038.000    77.655.058.000 
(140.405.000)  DEFER 


•3.618.152.000 
DEFER 


•3.920.012.000    «1. 763. 020. 000 
DEFER  BE"* 


•7.652.118.000 
(10.095.291.000) 


96.375.200.000 
(9.809.326.000) 


96.690.454.000   102.582,705.000 
(8.414.107.000)  ,  DEFER 


•  4.930.587.000 
DEFER 


•6.207.505.000    ^5. 892. 251. 000 
DEFER  DEFER 
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H.R.  5233  -  ri   :987  APPROPRIATIOtJS  FOR  THE  OCPARTWEWTS  OF  l.,',30R.  HFAITH  AlID  HIJMAM  SERVICES.  EDUCATIOH  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


FY  1986  

Enacted    Pokt  Sequester 


FY  1987 

President's 

Budget 


House  Bill 


^ 


Ilatisc  Bill  compared  lo Mjn      ^ 

FY  6u  tniiCted       FY  3u  Post   Seq.  FY  67  Budget     Ois       C<a 


TITLE  I.    DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ADniNISTRATIOII 


PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION   1/ 


Job  trslninij  prograiiis 

Eaployiient   terurity 

Trust   funds 

Plnanclsl  control  and  nanagenent  systans. 

Trust  funds 

Executive  direction  and  adninistrstion. . . 

Trust  fund* 

Regional  operations 

Trust  funds 

Apprenticeship  services 

Less  Korii  incentives  1/ 


Total.  Progran  A'laiinlstratlan. 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 


TPJMNINC  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SFIWICES 

Grants  to  Statea: 

Block  grant 

Suiuiier  youth  •«iployi«!>nt  am!  training  prograai: 

(Sunwer.  1987  and  1988) 

Dislocated  worker  asaistanca 

Fedcraljy  adntininlered  programs: 

Native  Aaierican* 

Migrants  .ind  s^ksonal   taiir.«cirkcts 

Job  Corpa 

VeteC'iflS'    cmplovwant 

Nation.il   artlvitics. 

Pi  lot  J  mill  demonslrii*.  Ions 

Kosriiioh.    tlfcMonsttalion  and  kviIimI ;  jn.  .  . 
Other 


Subtotal.   National   activities 

Subtotal.    Federal   activities 

Total.    Job  Training  Partnership  A:t 

Trade  adjustment   prograai  activities 

Total.    Training  and  Fjnployir^ent    Services. 


COttWHITY  EER«ICE  EMPIOYMENT  FOR  OI.DKR  A.MKRICArlS.  . 
FEDERAL  WIEMPLOYMF NT   riLMI-tMIE   AND  ALLOWANCES 


Trade  8dJu8tii.eBl    assistance 

Uncnploynent   ?.<siMl*nce  and  pa',iiicnts  under  other 
Fe<leriil   unefcployth«nt   piogr*n-.a 


7.866 
1.324 

(19.446 
16.736 
(8.880 
3.182 
(2.46S 
29.059 

(15.760 
12.813 
-3.427 


.noo 

.000 

.000) 

.000 

.000) 

.000 

.0001 

.000 

.000) 

.000 

.000 


7.528 

l.ii06 

(I4.>fl0 

16.026 

(8.497 

3.04S 

(2.3ri9 

27.&fl-i 

(15.0.11 

I2.2i<0 

-1.427 


.000 

.000 

.000) 

.000 

.0001 

.000 

.000) 

.000 

.000) 

.nno 

.000 


7.S71.000 

686.000 

(23.944.000) 

14. b;/. 000 

(8.063.000) 

:j.iud.000 

12. 47b. 000) 

23.608.000 

(15.281,000) 

13.029.000 


7.871 

2.5J5 

(18.944 

14.932 

(8.063 

3.188 

(2.475 

25.758 

(15.261 

13.029 


000 

000 

000) 

000 

ono) 

,000 

.000) 

,000 

,000) 

,000 


<S.000 
•1.261.000 
(«3. 498. 000) 
•1.804.000 
(-817.000) 
♦6.000 
(•10.000) 
-3.301.000 
(-479. OOC) 
•216.000 
•3.427.000 


•343.000 
♦1.279.000 
(•4.164.000) 
•1.094.000 
(-434.000) 
•143.000 
(♦116.000) 
-2.127.000 
(♦200.000) 
♦769.000 
♦3.427.000 


♦1.899.000 
(-5.000.000) 
♦355.000 


♦2.150.000 


110.104.000 

67.553.000 

(42.551.000) 


105.3:0.000 

V4, 623.000 

(40.717.0CC) 


112. ■/?2. 000 
I,?. 959. 000 
(19.763.000) 


112.126.000 

&;.363.010 

(44.763.000) 


♦2.022.000 
-190.000 
(♦2.212.000) 


•6.736.000 

.2. 740. 000 

(♦4.046.000) 


-596.000 
♦4.404.000 
(-5.000.000) 


D 

D 
TP 

0 
TF 

D 
TF 

0 
TF 

0 

D 


Total.  FUBA. 


1.863.151.000 

1.783.085.000 

1.670.000.000 

1.820.000.000 

-43.151,000 

♦36.915.000 

... 

U 

664.549.000 

635.976.000 

428.000,000 

664.545  000 



♦28.573.000 

♦236.549.000 

D 

100.000.000 

•I5.70>.000 

loo.orio.oio 

iiO.ooo.noo 

♦50.000.000 

♦54.298,000 

♦50.000.000 

D 

62.213.000 

M. '.67.  noo 

60.060.100 

i>n.o(.o.o'>o 

•2. 183. 000 

•493.000 

... 

D 

t0.3J/'.0OJ 

57.7o/..'l't.) 

•jH.7-U>.or>n 

Se. 240. 000 

-2,117.000 

.178.000 



U 

64C.ooo.c!rn 

l,\2.■^^r'.P■') 

1-..I. 73(^.010 

662.700,0'iO 

•22.700.000 

.■lO.  270.000 

.310,961.000 

I) 

*.6t;.003 

').2il.00ii 

I  <.4-;-i.ouu 

10.494.000 

.&27,000 

•1.243.000 

-.- 

U 

>').6">J.'iOO 

l').8'''i.'''.'''> 

^n.ft.f  .Oi'>0 

40.698.000 

•20.000,00n 

•20.890.000 

... 

D 

1 1,  Hftl.Of'O 

j3.7tl.f"i'> 

."..1  JO.  noo 

2i, 190.000 

.10.679,000 

•11.447.000 

... 

U 

i<>. 019.001) 

/4. 107.000 

I -..1 '^0.000 

2b. 190.000 

-629.000 

•1,083.000 

♦10.000.000 

U 

<>1.07d.OOO 

^7.fcb0.00& 

61.076.000 

91,078.000 

•30.000.000 

.33.420.000 

.10.000.000 

833.345.000 

796. 7 IB. 000 

•jt.l  .^ou.oon 

882.572.000 

•49.227.000 

•65.854.000 

•320.964.000 

3.461.045.000 

3.311.481.000 

2.909.60d.000 

3.517.121.000 

•56.076,000 

.i05.640.000 

•b07. 513.000 

26.000.000 

24.682.000 

— 

26.000.000 

--- 

.1.118.000 

•26.000.000 

D 

3.467.044.000 

3.3  56.361.000 

,>.9O<),60«,000 

3,543.121.000 

•56.076.000 

.206.758,000 

•633.513.000 

326. ono. 000 

112.002.000 

326.000.000 

326.000.000 



♦13.998.000 

... 

D 

9.030.000 

5.000.000 

... 

114.000.000 

•109.000.000 

♦109.000,000 

•114.000.000 

M 

5.000.000 

5,000.000 

4,000.000 

4.000.000 

-1.000.000 

-1.000.000 

... 

M 

10.000.000 

10.000.000 

4,000.000 

116.000.000 

•108.000.000 

.106.000.000 

•114.000.000 

^ 

«» 
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1/  FY  1966  WIN  funds  considered  under  Dept .  of  Health 
and  Human  Services, 
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H.R.  5233  -  FT  1987  APPROPRIATIONS  MR  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  llt'ALTH  AND  HUMAN  StRVICES.  EDUCATION  AND  KELATED  AGENCIES 


FY  1986 

enacted     Post  Sequester 


FY  198/ 

President 's 

budget 


00 

CO 
House  Bill  compared  to Han    ^ 

House  Bill   FY  86  Enacted   FY  So  Post  Seq.     FY  87  Budget  Dis    0) 


STATE  UtJEMPLOYMENT  IMSURAJJCE  A.V0 
EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OPERATIONS 

UneKiployment  Conpensation  (Trust  Funds): 

State  Operation* 

State  integrity  activities 

National  Activities 

I   Contingency 


Subtotal.  Unenploynent  Coeipensat  ion  (trust  funds) 


Csploynent  Servicer 

Allotments  to  Stales: 
Federal  funds. 
,  Trust  funds. . . 


Subtotal.. . 

National  Activities: 
Federal  funds. . . . 
Trust  funds 


Subtotal.  Employment  Service. 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 


Total.  State  Unempl .  Ins.  and  Empl .  Ser.  Opers.. 

Federal  Fund* 

Trust  Funds 

ADVANCES  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  TRUST  VXJUO   AND  OTHER  FUNDS.  .  . 

Total.  Employment  fc  Training  Administtation 

Federa 1  t  unds 

Trust  tunds 

LABOR  -  HANACEHENT  SERVICES 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Labor-management  relation*  service 

Labor-nanagement  standards  enforcement . 
Pension  and  welfare  benefit  programs... 


Total,  LHS 

PENSION  BENEFIT  GUARANTY  CORPORATION 

Program  Administration  (Trust  Funds) 

ERPLOTMENT  STANDARDS  AliMINISTRATION 
SALARIES  AND  EXPEKSES 


(1.149.961.000) 

(222.500.000) 

(2.908.000) 

(283.531.000) 

(1.100.512.000) 

(212.933.000) 

(2.7a3.O00) 

(271.340,000) 

(1.221.865.000) 

(243.754.000) 

(2.039.000) 

(261.942.000) 

(1.221.865.000) 

(245.754. 000) 

(2.039.000) 

(261.942.000) 

(•71.904.000) 

(•23.254.000) 

(-869.000) 

(-21.589.000) 

(.121.353.000) 

(.32.821.000) 

(-744.000) 

(-9.398.000) 

— 

TF 
TF 
TF 
TF 

(1.658.900.000) 

(1.587.568.000) 

(1.731.600.000) 

(1.731.600.000) 

(.72.700.000) 

(.144.032.000) 



22.700.000 
(769.500.000) 

21.724.000 
(736.411.000) 

22.700.000 
(732.500.000) 

22.700.000 
(732.500.000) 

(-37.000.000) 

.976.000 
(-3.911.000) 

— 

D 

TF 

792.200.000 

758.135.000 

755.200.000 

755.200.000 

-37.000.000 

-2.935.000 



8 

0 
m 

C/l 

900.000 
(27.840.000) 

861.000 
(26.643.000) 

700.000 
(21.833.000) 

4.600.000 
(21.833.000) 

.3.700.000 
(-6.007.000) 

.3.739.000 
(-4.810.000) 

.3 

.900.000 

D 
TF 

820.940.000 

23.600.000 

(797.340.000) 

785.639.000 

22.585.000 

(763.054.000) 

777.733.000 

23.400.000 

(754.333.000) 

781.633.000 

27.300.000 

(754.333.000) 

-39.307.000 

.3.700.000 

(-43.007.000) 

-4.006.000 

.4.715.000 

(-8.721.000) 

♦  3 

.3 

.900.000 
.900.000 

2.479.840.000 

23.600.000 

(2.456.240.000) 

2.373.207.000 
22.585.000 
(2.350.6?2.00O) 

2.S09.333.000 
23.400.000 
(2.485.9JJ.000) 

2.513.233.000 

27.300.000 

(2.4d5.9J3.000) 

.33.393.000 
•3.700.000 

(.29.693.000) 

.140.026.000 
.4.715.000 
(.135.311.000) 

.3 

•  3 

.900.000 
.900.000 

0 
> 

465.000.000 

464.785.000 

413.000.000 

— 

-465.000.000 

-464.785.000 

•413 

.000.000 

M 

6.877.989.000 

4.379.198.000 

(2.4ytt.791.000) 

6.601.6<<7.000 

4.2I0.3'58.0l>0 

(2.3*1.339.000) 

6.271.663.000 

3.7.«8.967.000 

(2.i3!>.6'»6.0«0> 

6.612.480.000 

4.01*1.704.000 

(2.530.b'>b.UU0) 

-265.5U9.000 
-2>*7.414.UU0 
(.31.903.0001 

•10.783.000 

-128.574.000 

(.139. 35;. 0001 

•  337 
.342 

(-3, 

.817.000 
.817.000 
.000.000) 

5« 
a 
n 
0 

s 

1 

X 
0 

c 

4.755.000 
23.670.000 
28.869.000 

4.551.000 
22.652.000 
27.628.000 

4.904.000 
23.735.000 
33.636.000 

4.904.000 
23.735.000 
33.636.000 

.149.000 

.65.000 

.4.767.000 

.353.000 
.1.083.000 
.6.008.000 



D 
D 
D 

57.294.000 

54.831.000 

62.275.000 

62.275.000 

.4.981.000 

.7.444.000 

— 

(32.753.000) 

(31.345.000) 

(36.874.000) 

(36.874.000) 

(.4.121.000) 

(.5.529.000) 

... 

TF 

m 

Enforcement  of  wage  and  hour  standards 

Federal  contractor  EEC  standards  enforcement. 
Federal  program*  for  iiorkcrs'  compensation... 

Tru*t  fund* 

Executive  direction  and  support  service* 


Total,  aalarle*  and  •xpensea. 

Federal  fund* 

Trust  funds 


SPECIAL  BENEFITS 

Federal  employe**  compensation  act  benefit*. 
Longshore  and  harbor  worlters'  benefits 

Total.  Special  Benefit* 


73 

,251 

,000 

71 

,590 

,000 

76 

.058 

.000 

76 

.058 

.000 

.2 

.807 

.000 

.4 

,468, 

.000 

— 

D 

45 

.3*5 

,000 

43 

.993 

,000 

4b 

.935 

.000 

46 

.935 

,000 

.1 

.580 

,000 

.2 

.942 

.000 

•1.000 

.000 

D 

58 

,717. 

,000 

54 

.085 

,000 

58 

.105.000 

58 

.105, 

,000 

-612 

,000 

.4 

.020, 

,000 



D 

(406. 

,000) 

(389 

,000) 

(441. 

.000) 

1441 

,000) 

(.35. 

,000) 

(.52, 

,000) 



TF 

12 

.015. 

,000 

11 

.492 

.000 

12 

.611. 

.000 

12 

.611 

,000 

.596 

,000 

.1 

.119, 

,000 

--- 

D 

189 

,744 

,000 

181 

.549 

,000 

193 

.150. 

,000 

194 

.150 

,000 

.4 

.406 

,000 

.12 

.601. 

,000 

•1.000 

,000 

1^ 

S2 

189 

,  338 

,000 

181 

.160. 

.000 

192 

.709. 

,000 

193 

.709, 

,000 

.4 

.371, 

,000 

.12 

.549, 

,000 

•1.000 

.000 

1406. 

,000) 

(349, 

,000) 

(441. 

,000) 

1 

1441, 

,000) 

(.35, 

.000) 

[.52. 

,000) 

254. 

,900. 

000 

732 

.057. 

000 

259 

.000, 

000 

259 

,000. 

.000 

.4 

.100, 

,000 

.26, 

,943, 

,000 

... 

M 

4 

,600, 

000 

4 

,600, 

,000 

4 

.600, 

000 

4 

,600. 

.000 

— 

— 

... 

N 

259 

,500. 

.000 

236 

.657, 

.000 

263 

,600, 

.000 

2b3 

,600. 

000 

•  4 

,100. 

,000 

.26, 

,943, 

oou 

.„ 

^ 

H  R      5?31   •    FY    1987  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THF  OEPARTMPNTS  OP  lABOR      HEALTH  AW)  IIUMAM  SERVICES      ITOOCATIOM  AND  RELATED  AC^ENCIES 


FY  1986  

Enact ad     Poat  Sequester 


fV  1987 

President 's 

Budqet 


House  Bill  coapared  to  •- Han 

Hcuc*  Bill   FY  86  Enacted   FY  86  Poat  S.eq.     FY  87  Budget  Ola 


1^ 


£2 

Oo 


RLACli  LIING  niSARILIl.TV  TRUST  FUND 

Benefit  paynenta  and  interest  on  advances.      .  . 
Qaploynent  Standards  Adaiin  .  salaries  6  expenses 
Oepartnental  HanageiBent .  salaries  and  expenses. 
Departaiental  Nanaaeswnt   inspecror  general  . 

Subtotal.  Black  Lung  Oisablty.  Trust  Fund,  apprn 

Treasury  adainistrative  costs  (indellnltel 

Total.  Baployaent  Standards  Aikilnistration.. 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds . 


'   OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

I  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Safety  and  health  standards     ...   . . 

Enforcement : 

Federal  Enforceawnt 

State  prograas 

Technical  Support 

Coapliance  Assistance 

Safety  and  health  statistics 

Executive  direction  and  adainistration 

Total .  OSHA 

MINE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

SALARIES  AND  EXPD4SES 
Enforcement : 

Coal 

Metal /nonnetal 

Standards  developaent 

Aasessaents 

Educational  policy  and  developaent 

Technical  support 

Proqraa  adninistration 

Total.  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Adainistration. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Eaployaent  and  Uneaployaent  Statistics 

Labor  Market  Inforaalion  (Trust  Funds) 

Prices  and  cost  of  liviiifj 

Wages  and  industrial  relations 

Productivity  and  lechnolooY 

Economic  growth  and  eaployaent  projections 

Executive  direction  and  staff  servicer 

Consuacr  Price  index  Revision 

Total.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Federal  Funds. .  .' 

Trust  Tunds 


942  068.000 

25.380.000 

19.697.000 

176.000 


■»38.2O9.00O 

24.284.000 

18. 850.000 

160.000 


910.838.000 

25.826.000 

21.413.000 

612.000 


186.687.000 

25.826.000 

21.413.000 

612.000 


-756.181.000 

•446.000 

•1.716.000 

•236.000 


•751.522.000 

.1.542.000 

•2.563.000 

•252.000 


-724.151.000  M 
M 
M 
N 


968.121.000 
756.000 


981.703.000 
756  000 


')S8.689.000 
756.000 


234.538.000 
756.000 


-753.783.000 


-747.165.000 


-724.1S1.000 


1.438.J21.000 
1.437.915.000 
(406.000) 


1.400.665.000 
1.400.276.000 
(389.000) 


1.416.195.000 
1.415.754.000 
(441.000) 


693.044.000 
692.603.000 
(441.000) 


-745.277.000 
-745.312.000 
(•35.000) 


-707.621.000 
-707.673.000 
(•52.000) 


-723.151.000 
-723.151.000 


n 

o 

o 

5.839.000 

5.576.000 

6.011.000 

6.011.000 

•172.000 

•435.000 



0 

86.727.000 

85.634.000 

90.198.000 

90. 198. ceo 

•3.471.000 

•4. 564. 000 

... 

D 

S3. 021.000 

SO. 741. 000 

54.921.000 

54.921.000 

•1.900.000 

•4.180.000 



D 

|T| 

13.133.000 

12.547.000 

14.658.000 

14.658.000 

.1.525.000 

•2.111.000 



0 

C/5 

35.214.000 

31.063.000 

36.040.000 

36.040.000 

•826.000 

•4.977,000 



D 

C/5 

17,975.000 

17.200.000 

18.609.000 

18.609.000 

•634.000 

•1.409.000 



D 

0 

> 

5.198.000 

4.993.000 

5.374.000 

5.374.000 

•176.000 

•381.000 

... 

D 

217.107.000 

207.754.000 

225.811.000 

225.811.000 

.8.704.000 

•18.057.000 

... 

75.587.000 

72.301.000 

78.528.000 

78.528.000 

•2.941.000 

•6.227.000 

D 

0 

30.582.000 

29.266.000 

30.698.000 

30.698.000 

•116.000 

•1.432.000 

-  — 

D 

897.000 

858.000 

1.104.000 

1.104.000 

•207.000 

•246.000 

-*- 

0 

po 

1.755.000 

1.680.000 

1.835.000 

1.835.000 

•80.000 

•155.000 



D 

O 

11.629.000 

11.129.000 

11.686.000 

11.686.000 

.57.000 

♦557.000 

.-- 

D 

18.402.000 

17.611.000 

20.173.000 

20.173.000 

.1.771.000 

•2.562.000 

.-- 

D 

12.394.000 

11.879.000 

12.456.000 

12.456.000 

.62.000 

♦577.000 

"■* 

D 

X 

151.246.000 

144.724.000 

156.480.000 

156.480.000 

.5.234.000 

.11.756.000 

... 

0 

G 

m 

55.417.000 

(36.109.000) 

50.6!i0.000 

53.014.000 

(14.748.000) 

48.46/.000 

52.103.000 

(16.506.000) 

h2.y»7.000 

58.433.000 

(37.872.000) 

51.3S8.000 

.3.016.000 

(.1.563.000) 

.2.708.000 

.5.399.000 

(.3.124.000) 

.4.891.000 

.6.130.000 

(.1.366.000) 

•361.000 

•230.000 

•66.000 

•32.000 

D 

TF 

D 

D 

17.860.000 

17.001.000 

20.499.000 

20.729.000 

.2.869.000 

.3.618.000 

4.911 .000 

4.<>'I9.000 

5.018.000 

5.I04.O00 

.191.000 

.405.000 

D 
D 
0 

3.197.000 

3.0'>9.00o 

1.035.000 

1.067.000 

-130.000 

.  8 .  000 

IJ. 417. 000 

12.851.000 

14.461.000 

14.463.000 

.1.046.000 

.1.612.000 

•380.000 

13.186.000 

12.616.000 

11.055.000 

11.435.000 

-1.751.000 

-1.181.000 

194.947.000 

186.565.000 

195.896.000 

204.461.000 

.9.514.000 

.17.896.000 

.8.565.000 

.7.199.000 

(.1.366.0001 

l'>B.6J8.0O0 

151.817.000 

159.190.000 

166.589.000 

.7.951.000 

.14.772.000 

(J6. 309.000) 

(34.748.000) 

(16.-j06.000) 

(37.872.000) 

(•1.563.000) 

(.3.124.000) 

00 
CO 


H.R. 


5233  -  FY  1987  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEPARTHENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


FY  1987 
FV  iQUfc  President  »  House  Bill  compared  to Man 

Enacted     Post  Sequester  Budget        House  Bill   FY  86  Enacted   FY  86  Post  Seq.     FY  87  Budget  Di. 


QO 
CO 

O 
QO 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Executiv*  dirvctlon 

Legal  services 

Trust  funds 

International  labor  affairs 

Adninistration  and  n^nageaent 

Adjudication 

ProMoting  employwent  of  the  handicapped 

Woswn's  Bureau 

Civil  Rights  Activities 

Total.  Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 

VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

State  Administration: 

Disabled  Veterans  Outreach  Progran 

Local  Veterans  Employment  Program 

Subtotal.  State  Adninistration 

Federal  Administration 

Total.  Trust  Funds 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

Audit : 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 

Investigation: 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 

Office  of  Labor 

Racketeering 

Executive  Direction  end  Aikainistration 

Ttotel.  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CWWENCY  PROGRAM 

Total .  Departmental  Management 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 


Total.  Labor  Department. 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 


13.328.000 

39.878.000 

(252.000) 

4.220.000 

21.796.000 

11.124.000 

2.136.000 

5.441.000 

3.383.000 

12.843.000 

38.163.000 

(241.000) 

4.039.000 

20.858.000 

10.646.000 

2.044.000 

5.207.000 

3.237.000 

12.195.000 

41.003.000 

(263.000) 

4.388.000 

24.038.000 

10.843.000 

2.408.000 

5.785.000 

3.192.000 

12.195.000 

41.003.000 

(263.000) 

4.388.000 

24.038.000 

10.843.000 

2.408.000 

5.785.000 

3.192.000 

-1.133.000 
•1.125.000 
(.11.000) 
.168.000 
.2.242.000 
-281.000 
♦272.000 
.344.000 
-191.000 

-648.000 

.2.840,000 

(.22.000) 

.349.000 

.3.180.000 

.197.000 

•364.000 

.578.000 

-45.000 

— 

D 
D 
TF 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

101.558.000 
101.306.000 
(252.000) 

97.278.000 
97.03''.  000 
(241.000) 

104.115.000 
103.852.000 
(263.000) 

104.115.000 
103.852.000 
(263.000) 

.2.557.000 
.2.546.000 
(.11.000) 

.6.837.000 
.6.815.000 
(.22.000) 

... 

i 

(64.903.000) 
(55.073.000) 

(62.112.000) 
(52.705.000) 

(69.450.000) 
(48.947.000) 

(69.450.000) 
(56.932.000) 

(.4.547.000) 
(.1.859.000) 

(.7.338.000) 
(.4.227.000) 

(.7 

985.000) 

TF 
TF 

50 

C/5 

(119.976.000) 

(114.817.000) 

(118.397.000) 

(126.382.000) 

(.6.406.000) 

(.11.565.000) 

(.7 

985.000) 

C/3 

(12.999.000) 

(12.440.000) 

(13.128.000) 

(13.128.000) 

(.129.000) 

(.688.000) 

— 

TF 

0 

> 

(132.975.000) 

(127.257.000) 

(131.525.000) 

(139.510.000) 

(.6.535.000) 

(.12.253.000) 

(.7 

985.000) 

5« 

m 
n 
0 

20.393.000 
(2.704.000) 

19.471.000 
(2.590.000) 

19.233.000 
(4.792.000) 

19.233.000 
(4.792.000) 

-1.160.000 
(.2.088.000) 

-238.000 
(.2.202.000) 

■•■ 

D 
TF 

6.351.000 
(527.000) 

6.102.000 
(502.000) 

5.566.000 
(1.248.000) 

5.566.000 
(1.248.000) 

-785.000 
(.721.000) 

-536.000 
(.746.000) 

"■" 

D 
TP 

?8 

6.675.000 
5.045.000 

«.  403. 000 
4.S34.000 

6.323.000 
3.711.000 

6.323.000 
3.711.000 

-352.000 
-1.334.000 

.80.000 
-1.123.000 

— 

D 
D 

1 

X 
0 

c 

m 

41.695.000 
38. 464. 000 
(3.231.000) 

39.902.000 
36.810.000 
(3.092.000) 

40.873.000 
34.833.000 
(6.040.000) 

40.873.000 
34.833.000 
(6.040.000) 

-822.000 
-3.631.000 
(.2.809.000) 

.971.000 
-1.977.000 
(.2.948.000) 



47.000 

45.000 

67.000 

67.000 

.20.000 

.22.000 

... 

D 

276.275.000 

139.817.000 

(136.458.000) 

264.482.000 

133.892.000 

(130.590.000) 

276.580.000 

138.752.000 

(137.828.000) 

284.565.000 

138.752.000 

(145.813.000) 

.8.290.000 

-1.065.000 

(.9.355.000) 

.20.083.000 

•4.860.000 

(.15.223.000) 

.7 
(•7 

985.000 
9SS.00O) 

9.245.932.000 

6.541:215.000 

(2.704.717.000) 

8.892.063.000 

6.30J.652.000 

(2.588.411.000) 

8.644.774.000 

5.897.429.000 

(2.747.345.U00) 

8.275.990.000 

5.524.294.000 

(2.751.696.000) 

-969.942.000 
-1.016.921.000 
(.46.979.000) 

-616.073.000 

-779.358.000 

(.163.285.000) 

■368 

-373 

(.4 

784.000 
135.000 
351.000) 

1^ 

1 

H.B.  5233  -  FY  1987  APPROPRIATIOMS  FOR  THE  DFPABTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HLAI.TH  W<0  HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


FY  1986  

Enacted     Post  Sequeater 


FY  1987 

President 's 

budget 


Houae  Bill 


— . House  Bill  compared  to Man 

FY  86  Enacted   FY  86  Poat  Seq.     FY  87  Budget  Oia 


TITLE  11- -DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
HEALTH  RESOURCES  AND  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

HEALTH  RESOURCES  AND  SERVICES 

Health  Care  Delivery  and  Aasiatance: 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Block  Grant 

Coawunity  health  centers 

Migrant  health 

Black  lung  clinics 

Faaily  planning  (unauthorized) 

National  Health  Service  Corps  (unauthorized) 

Direct  loans  (non-add)  (unauthorized) 

Hone  health  deaonatrationa  and  training 

Hansen's  disease  aervicea  (Carville) 

Payaent  to  Hawaii  for  treatment  of  Hansen's  Dis... 
Pediatric  emergency  care 

Total.  Health  Care  Delivery  £  Assistance 

Health  Profesaions: 

Health  professions  student  assiatance: 

National  Health  Service  Scholarships  (unauth). 

Exceptional  need  scholarships 

Health  profesaions  institutional  assistance: 

Financial  distress 

Public  health/health  adninlstration: 

Public  Health  capitation 

Health  Aitainistration  grants 

Public  Health  traineeships 

Health  Administration  traineeships 

Preventive  medicine  residencies 

Subtotal.  PH/HA 

Family  Med/On  Dentistry  res.  S  tms 

General  Internal  Medicine  and  Pediatrics 

Family  medicine  departmenta 

Physician  assistants 

Area  health  education  centers 

Health  professions  data  analysis 

Disadvantaged  Assistance 

Health  professions  spec  ed  initiatives  1/ 

Two  year  medical  schools 

Nurse  training: 

Advanced  nurse  training 

Nurse  practitioner 

Special  projects 

Traineeships 

Nurse  Anesthetists 

Special  projects  for  new  purposes 

Faculty  fellowships 

Natl  Center  for  Nursing  Research:  2.' 

Research  granta 

Fellowships 

Subtotal.  Natl  Center  for  Nursing  Research 

Subtotal.  Nurse  training 

Total.  Health  professions 

1/  Inclu(l'<s  qcri.itrirs 

2/  To  be  transferred  to  NIM:  $5  million  initial 

apt>ropi'ialion  provided  in  fy85  to  n-nain  availiibli> 

throuuh  »Y86. 


\  • 

478.000 

400.000 

45.400 

3.400 

(142,500 

(58.313 

(1.000 

1.500 

19.103 

3.300 


.000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

.000) 

.000) 

.000) 

.000 

.000 

.000 


457.446. 

396.000. 

44.946, 

3.254. 

(136.372. 

(55.797, 

(957. 

1.435. 

18.282. 

3.158 

2.000 


000 

000 

000 

000 

000) 

000) 

000) 

000 

000 

000 

000 


478.000.000 

375.000.000 

44.300.000 

3.300.000 

(142.500.000) 

(46.996.000) 

(1.000.000) 

19.103.000 
2.500.000 


478.000.000 

400.000.000 

45.400.000 

3.400.000 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

19.103.000 
3.300.000 


DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

-1.500.000 


•20.554.000 

•4.000.000 

•454.000 

•146.000 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

-1.435.000 

•821.000 

•142.000 

-2.000.000 


•25.000.000 

•1.100.000 

•100.000 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 


•800.000 


D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
NA 
D 
D 
D 
D 


11.600.000 

35.960.000 
18.500.000 

7.000,000 

4.800.000 
17.955,000 

2.000.000 
25.500.000 

8.000.000 
500.000 


11.102,000 

34.412.000 
17.704.000 

6.699.000 

4.594.000 
17.181.000 

1.911.000 
24.403.000 

7.656.000 
479,000 


11.600.000 

35.960,000 

18.500,000 

7,000.000 

4.800.000 

1^.955,000 

^.000.000 

m.  500.000 

7.500.000 
500.000 


.1.000.000 
-•iOO.OOO 


•498.000 

•1.548.000 

•796.000 

•301,000 

•206.000 

.774.000 

•86.000 

•2.097.000 

-156.000 

•21.000 


•11.600,000 

•35,950.000 
•18.500.000 

•7.000.000 

•4.800.000 
•17.955.000 

•2.000.000 
•26.500.000 

•7.500.000 
.500,000 


16   500  000                  15   790  000  -—  16,500.000  ---  .710,000  .16.500,000 

loOolZ                  lllsAOol  -  12.000,000  -  .516.000  ''ll^y.^l 

9   500  000                    9  092  000  —  9.500.000  ---  .408.000  .9,500.000 

il'sooooo            noosooo  —  11,500,000  —  .495.000  .11,500.000 

''■llo.To                 ''icloOO  "-  800.000  -  •34.000  •800,000 

1  3S0  000        1  202  000  —  1.350.000  ---  .58.000  .1.350.000 

lloOOO                        llloOO  —  550.000  —  -24.000  -550.000 

9  700  000        9  283  000  —  14.700.000  ^5, 000. 000  •5.417.000  .14.700.000 

'iowiSw              t.luloSo  —  2,000.000  --- .86.000 l?;???!???. 

"li'700'oOO iri97"oOo"        '  — -  16.700.000  ^5. 000. 000  .5.503.000  .16.700.000^ 

'63*900^000 6i"i52'oO0 —  68.900.000  .5.000.000  .7.748.000  .68.900.000^ 

206'8iro00 i97?9i9"000 —  212.015.000  .S. 200. 000  .14.096.000  .212.015.000 


Oo 


n 
O 


950.703.000 

926.521.000 

922.203.000 

949.203.000 

-1.500.000 

.22.682.000 

.27.000.000 

0 

m 

0 

Z 

(2.300.000) 
7.000.000 

(2.201.000) 
6.699.000 



DEFER 

7.000.000 

DEFER 

DEFER 
.301.000 

DEFER 

.7.000,000 

0 

D 

4.100.000 

3.924.000 

... 

3.800.000 

-300.000 

-124.000 

.3.800.000 

D 

5.000.000 
1.500.000 
3.000.000 
500.000 
1.600.000 

4.785.000 
1.436.000 
2.871.000 
479.000 
1.531.000 

... 

5.000.000 
1.500.000 
3.000.000 
500.000 
1.600.000 

— 

.215.000 
•64,000 

•129.000 
•21.000 
.69.000 

.5.000.000 
.1.500.000 
.3.000.000 
.500.000 
.1.600.000 

D 
0 
D 
D 
D 

> 
r 

m 
n 

o 

O 
I 

X 

o 

c 

m 


oo 

CO 

o 


H.R.  5233  -  FY  1987  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


FY   1986   

Enacted  Post   Scfjueotcr 


lY    1987 

President '■ 

Budijet 


.... House  Bill  compared  to Man 

House  Bill   FY  86  Enacted   FY  86  Post  Seq.     FY  87  Budget  Dis 


s 


HHO  and  Resources  Development: 

Health  Planning 

Organ  transplants 

Disaster  construction  grants.. 
Health  teaching  facilities.... 


Total.  RMO  fi  Resources  Development. 


Acquired  lanune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS).... 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Program  aanageaant  /  Program  support.  HRSA  1/. 
User  fees 


Total.  Health  Resources  and  Services.. 
(Unauthorized,  not  considered) 


MEDICAL  FACILITIES  GUARANTEE  AND  LOAN  FUND. 


HMO  LOAN  AND  LOAN  GUARANTEE  FUND: 

Loan  disbursements   (non-add). 
HEAL  loan  guarantees  (non-addl  2i ■ 


CEirTCRS  FOR  DISEASE  CONTROL 
DISEASE  CONTROL 


Preventive  Health  Services  Block  Grant. 

Prevention  centers 

Sexually  transmitted  diseases: 

Grants 

Direct  operations 


Subtotal 

Inaiunization: 

Grants 

Direct  operations. 
Vaccine  stockpile. 


Subtotal. 


Infectious  disease  (including  AIDS) 

Tuberculosis  grants 

Chronic  &  environmental  disease  prevention. 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH): 

Research 

Training 


Subtotal.  NIOSM. 


Epidemic  services 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Program  management 

Lass  prior  year  budget  authority. 


28.106.000 
3  000.000 
5.000.000 
1.200.000 


26,897.000 
2.8/1.000 
4.78S.OOO 
1.148.000 


6.800.000 


-28.106.000 
•3.800.000 
-5.000.000 
-1.200.000 


-26.897.000 
•3.929.000 
-4.785.000 
-1.148.000 


•6.800.000 


37.306.000 


750.000 
98.962.000 


35.701.000 


718,000 
94.707.000 


750.000 

60.221.000 

-10.000.000 


6.800.000 

1.900.000 

750.000 

96.400.000 


-30.506.000 
•1.900.000 
-2.562.000 


-28.901.000 

•1.900.000 

•32.000 

•1.693.000 


•6.800.000 

•1.900.000 

•36.179.000 
•10.000.000 


1.294.536.000 
(203.113.000) 


1.255.566.000 
(194.370.000) 


973.174.000 
(189.496.000) 


1.267.068.000 
DEFER 


-27.468.000 
DEFER 


•11.502.000 
DEFUl 


•293.894.000 
DEFER 


25.000.000 


(700.000) 
(275.000,001) 


91.483.000 
1.500.000 


46.511.000 
9.774.000 


25.000.000 


(700.000) 
(275.OCO.000) 


87.549.000 
1.436.000 

44.511.000 
9.354.000 


20.000.000 


(100.000.000) 


89. 525.000 


45.510.000 
9.943.000 


20.000.000 


(290.000.000) 


89.525.000 
1.500.000 

56.511.000 
9.943.000 


-5.000.000 


(-700,000) 
(•15.000.000) 


-1.95S.000 


•10.000.000 
•169.000 


-5. 000. 000 


(-700.000) 
(•15.000.000) 


•1.976.000 
•64.000 

•12.000.000 
•589.000 


•1.500, 
•11.001. 


000 
000 


NA 
(•190.000.000)   NA 


56.285.000 

53.865.000 

55.453.000 

66,454.000 

•10.169.000 

•12.589.000 

.11.001.000 

47.359.000 
8.093.000 
4.000.000 

45.323.000 
7.739.000 
3.828.000 

47.666,000 
8.346.000 

57.666.000 
8.346.000 
4.000.000 

•10.307.000 
•253.000 

•12.343.000 
.607.000 
•172.000 

•10.000.000 
•4.000.000 

0 
0 
D 

59.452.000 

56.890.000 

56.012.000 

70.012.000 

•10.560.000 

•13.122.000 

.14.000.000 

101.655.000 

5.000.000 

30.373.000 

97.292.000 

4.785.000 

29.065.000 

81.767.000 
24.425.000 

123.365.000 

7.000.000 

30.425.000 

•21.710.000 

.2.000.000 

•52.000 

•26.073.000 
•2.215.000 
•1.360.000 

•41.598.000 
•7.000.000 
•6.000.000 

D 
D 
D 

58.702.000 
8.760.000 

56.168.000 
8.383.000 

60.036.000 

60.036.000 
9.900.000 

•1.334.000 
•1.140.000 

•3.868.000 
•1. 517. 000 

•9.900.000 

D 
D 

67.462.000 

64.551.000 

60.036.000 

69.936.000 

•2.474.000 

•5.385.000 

•9.900.000 

51.281.000 

3.797.000 

3.092.000 

-10.000.000 

49.074.000 

3.634.000 

2.959.000 

•lO.OOO.OuO 

53.131.000 
1.810.000 
3.096.000 

■■■■■■■■•■■■■■a  ■ 

53.131.000 
3.810.000 
3.096.000 

■■•■■•■•■«■•■••  ■ 

•1.850.000 

•13.000 

•4.000 

•10.000.000 

•4.057.000 

•176.000 

•137.000 

•10.000.000 

■■■■■■•■■•■■■■a  ■ 

•2.000.000 

0 
0 
0 
D 

n 
O 
2 

O 
5« 
tt 

O 

> 

5S 

m 

n 

O 

5a 

O 

I 

X 

o 
c 

CA) 

w 


Total.  Disease  Control. 


461.380.000 


441.100.000 


425.255.000 


518.254.000 


•56.874.000 


•77.154.000 


•92.999.000 


^f   Includes  funds  for  HHO  and  nursing  programs  to  be 
transferred  in  \n   1987, 

2/  Authorization  ceiling. 


1^ 


Oo 


H.R.  5233  -  PY  1987  APPKOPRIATIONS  POH  THE  DEPXHTMEHTS  OF  UvnOR.  lirM.TH  Win  HUMAH  SERVICES.  EDUCATION  AIJO  RELATED  ACEMCIES 


.....  FY  1986 - 

Enacted     Pott  Sequester 


FY  1S87 

President'* 

Budget 


Houie  Bill 


...... House  Bill  compered  to  --.--....... 

FY  66  Enacted   FY  66  Poet  Seq.     FY  67  Budget 


Man 
Die 


6« 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 


National  Cancer  Institute 

National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute 

National  tnatitute  of  Dental  Research... ^ 

National  Institute  of  Diabetes.  Oigective.  and 

Kidney  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  and  Communicative 

Disorders  and  "troke 

National  Inatituv.j  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases. 

National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Muman 

Development 

National  Eye  Institute 

National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences... 

National  Inatitule  on  Aging 

National  Inatltute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculosketai 

and  Skin  Disaaaes 

Research  Resources 

John  E.  Foqarty  International  Center 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

Office  of  the  Director  (including  AIDS) 

Buildings  and  facilities 


Total.  National  Institutes  of  Health 

ALCOHOL,  DRUG  ABUSE.  AJ.'O  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADrtlNISTRATIOH 
ALCOHOL.  DRUG  ABUSE.  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuss  and  Mentsl  Health  Olock  Grant 

Mental  Health: 

Community  Support  Program.  (CSP) 

Research 

Reaearch  training 

Clinical  training 

Protection  and  advocacy 

Direct  operat ions 

Acquired  Imaune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS) 

Subtotal .  mental  health 

Drug  Abuse: 

Research  (unauthorized)  1/ 

Research  training 

Direct  operations 

Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS) 

Subtotal,  drug  abuse 

Alcoholism: 

Research  (unauthorized) 

Research  training 

Direct  operationa 

Acquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS) 

Subtotal,  alcoholism 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Prorjrsm  management .  ADAMHA 

Prevention  initiative  (sec. 301) 

Total.  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health.... 
(Unauthotited) 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL: 

Total  obligations 

Leas  reimbursements 

Subtotal.  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital.^* 

Total.  ADAMHA 


1.223.206.000 
847.370,000 
102.523.000 

452.181,000 


1.176.561,000 

810.905.000 

90.111.000 

433,519,000 


431. 
3S6. 
514. 

321. 
194. 
197, 
156. 

116. 
303. 

11. 

57. 
187, 

14. 


594.000 
164.000 
528.000 

581.000 
893.000 
379. COO 
352.000 

,543.000 
622.000 
.390.000 
,759.000 
,715.000 
.898.000 


413 
340 
492 

307 
186 
188 
149 

no 

290 
10 
55 

179 
14 


024.000 
840.000 
393.000 

743.000 
508.000 
887. OUO 
623.000 

723.000 
752.000 
893.000 
,273,000 
,643.000 
,257.003 


1.150.089.000 

785.697.000 

96.432,000 

418.971.000 

199.351.000 
330.551,000 
471.533.000 

309.119.000 
179.201.000 
187.995.000 
145.829.000 

106.733.000 

234.192.000 

11.305.000 

56.408.000 

179.691.000 

8.000.000 


1.346.751.000 
921.410.000 
116,275,000 

515.455.000 

491.085.000 
403.853.000 
576.562.000 

368.509.000 
219.091.000 
209.872.000 
174.279.000 

140.225.000 

317.826.000 

11.443.000 

61.588.000 

246.651.000 

31.900.000 


>123, 545,000 
.74.040.000 
•13.752.000 

>63.274.000 

.59.491.000 
.47.689.000 
.62.034.000 

.46.928.000 
.24.198.000 
.12.493.000 
.17.927.000 

.23,682,000 
•14.004.000 
.53.000 
.3.829.000 
.58.936.000 
.17. 002. ceo 


.170,190,000 

.110,505,000 

.18,164,000 

.81.936.000 

.78.061.000 
.63.013.000 
.84.169,000 

.60.766.000 
.32.583.000 
.20,935.000 
.24.656.000 

.29.502.000 
.27.074.000 
.550,000 
.6,315.000 
.67.0C8.000 
.17.643.000 


.188.662,000 

.135,713.000 

.19,793,000 

.96.484.000 

.91.734.000 

.73.302.000 

.105.029.000 

.59.390.000 
.39.890.000 
♦21.877.000 
.28.450.000 

.33.492.000 
.83.634.000 
.138.000 
.5.180.000 
.66.960.000 
.23.900.000 


5,489.898,000 


490.000.000 

12.500.000 
309.480.000 
18.000.000 
20.000,000 
10.000.000 
33. 266. COO 
5.279.000 


5.259.655.000 


468.930.000 

11.962.000 

200.444.000 

17.225.000 

19. no. 000 

9.570.000 
31.836.000 

5,051.000 


5.079.147.000 


490.000.000 


194.890.000 
15.847.000 


31.749.000 
6.169.000 


6.152.775.000 


490,000.000 

15.000,000 
229.000,000 
18.000,000 
10.000.000 
10.300,000 
33.266.000 
13.859.000 


.662.877.000 


•2.500.000 
.19.520.000 

-10.000.000 
.300.000 


.893.120.000   .1.073.628.000 


308.525.000 

(68.181.000) 

1.500.000 

14.437.000 

7.425.000 


295.228.000 

(65.238.000) 

1.436.000 

13.816.000 

7.107,000 


248.655.000 

(67.405.000) 

1.355.000 

14.183.000 

7.564.000 


329.425.000 

DEFER 

1.500.000 

14.437.000 

31.324.000 


.8.580.000 

.20.900.000 

DEFER 


.21.070.000 

•3.038.000 
•28.556.000 

•775.000 
-9.140.000 

•730.000 
•1.430.000 
.8.808.000 


.15.000.000 

.34.110.000 

•2.153.000 

.10.000.000 

.10.300.000 

.1.517.000 

.7.690.000 


23.362.000 

(56.822.000) 

1.500.000 

11.658.000 


22.359.000 

(54.371.000) 

1.436.000 

11.157.000 


23.102.000 

(56.618,000) 

1.327.000 

10.076.000 


47.261.000 

DEFER 

1.500.000 

11.658.000 

2.370.000 


.23.899.000 

.23.899.000 

DEFER 


.34.197.000 

DEFER 

•64.000 

•621.000 

•24.217.000 


•80.770.000 

DEFER 

•145.000 

•254.000 

.23.760.000 


13.158,000 

100.000 
7,620.000 


12.593.000 


96.000 
7.292.000 


12.203.000 

600.000 
7.390,000 


15.528.000 

600.000 
7.620,000 
3.000,000 


.2.370.000 

.2.370.000 

.500.000 

.3.000.000 


.24.902.000 

DEFER 

.64.000 

•501.000 

.2.370.000 


.24.159,000 

DEFER 

.173,000 

.782,000 

•2,370,000 


•2.935.000 

.504.000 

.378.000 

.3.000.000 


.3.325,000 


.230.000 
.3.000.000 


842.765.000 
(125.003.000) 


806.49n.000 
(119. 609.000) 


781.950.000 
(124.023.000) 


893.434.000 
DEFER 


•50.669.000 
DEFRR 


•86.936.000 
DEFER 


•111.484.000 
DEFKR 


132.845.000 
-09.227.000 

1 28.049.000 
-86.310.000 

136.751.000 
-100.401.000 

136,754.000 
-100.401.000 

.3.909.000 
-11. 1/4. 000 

.8.705.000 
-14.091.000 

— 

43.618.000 

41.739.000 

36.353.000 

36.353.000 

-7.265,000 

-5.386.000 

... 

886.383.000 

«*■«•■■■■>■ 9Ssa«  m 

848.237.000 

818.303.000 

929.707.000 

•  ft  ••>««*■'•■■«•  •   ■ 

.4  1.404,000 

••■■■■•%■••■■>*   B 

.81.550.000 

•111.104.000 
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H.R.  5233  -  FY  1987  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  ACENC" 


n   1986  

Enacted     Post  Sequester 


FY  1987 

President's 

Budget 


00 
CO 

House  Bin  conpared  to  — - — — — — -  Man   ^ 

House  Bill   FY  66  Enacted   FY  86  Post  Seq.     FY  87  Budget  Dis   '^ 


OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  HEALTH 

"UBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT 

Health  Services  Research  and  Technology  Assessment: 

Research 

Trust  funds 

Progran  support 


Subtotal 

Health  Statistics: 

Program  operations. 
Program  support . . . . 


Subtotal 

Adolescent  family  life  (unauthorized). 

Smoking  and  health 

Health  promotion 

Physical  fitness  and  sports 

Health  Service  Management 

AIDS  coordinator 


Total.  PHS  management. 


PRIORITY  DISEASE  CONTROL  AND  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 
(AIDS)   (NON-ADD)  1/ 


Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration.. 

Centers  for  Disease  Control 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 

National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 

National  Institute  of  Alcohol  &  Alcohol  Abuse. 

Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 

General  Departmental  Management 


Total,  Priority  disease  control  K  res.  pro]. 


RETIREMENT  PAY  AND  MED.  BENEFITS  FOR  COMM.  OFFICERS 


Retirament  payments 

COLA 

Survivors  benefits 

Dependent's  medical  car*. 
Reserve  Fund 


14.757.000 

(1.050.000) 

1.638.000 


14.120.000 

(1.050.000) 

1.568.000 


17.116.000 

(1.050.000) 

1.663.000 


17.116.000 

(1.050.000) 

1.568.000 


17.445.000 


43.378.000 
3.193.000 


16.738.000 


41.500.000 
3.056.000 


19.829.000 


46.825.000 
3.193.000 


19.734.000 


50.094.000 
3.056.000 


•2.359.000 

-70.000 

•2.289.000 


•2.996.000 


•6.716.000 
-137.000 


•2.996.000 


•8.586.000 


46.571.000 

(14.610.000) 

3.352.000 

2.900.000 

1.363.000 

18.510.000 


44.564.000 

(13.978.000) 

3.201.000 

2.771.000 

1 . 304 . 000 

17.714.000 


50.018.000 

(14.722.000) 
3.471.000 
2.973.000 
1.361.000 
18.736.000 
1.350.000 


53.150.000 


DEFER 
3.471.000 
3.541.000 
1.361.000 
17.714.000 
1.350.000 


•6.579.000 

DEFER 

•119.000 

•641.000 

-2.000 

-796.000 

•1.350.000 


•8.586.000 

DEFER 

•270.000 

•770.000 

•57.000 


89.091.000 


(64.925.000) 

(140.723.000) 

(5.279.000) 

(7. 425. 000) 


85.242.000 


(62.133.000) 

(134.672.000) 

(5.051.000) 

(7.107.000) 


96.688.000 


(45.409.000) 

(142.990.000) 

(6.169.000) 

(7.564.000) 

(1.350.000) 


99.271.000 


(1.900.000) 

(87.007.000) 

(198.943.000) 

(13.859,000) 

(31.324,000) 

(2,370.000) 

(1.350.000) 


(16.000.000) 
(234.352.000) 


(15.312.000) 
(224.275.000) 


•10.180.000 


(•1.900.000) 
(•22.082.000) 
(•58.220.000) 

(•8.580.000) 
(•23.899.000) 

(•2.370.000) 

(•1.350.000) 
(-16.000.000) 


•1.350.000 
•14.029.000 


(•1.900.000) 
(•24.874,000) 
(•64.271.000) 

(•8.808.000) 
(•24.217.000) 

(•2,370,000) 

(•1,350,000) 
(-15.312,000) 


-95,000 
-95.000 


•3.269,000 
-137,000 


•3,132,000 

DEFER 

•S68.000 

-1.022.000 


•2.583.000 


(•1.900.000) 
(•41.598.000) 
(•55.953,000) 

(•7,690,000) 
(•23,760,000) 

(*2. 370, 000) 


(203,482.000) 


(336.753.000)         (•102,401.000)         (•112.478.000)         (•133.271.000) 


70.169.000 

3.564,000 
9.761.000 


67.996.000 


3.450,000 
9,360,000 


70,060,000 
2,222,000 
3,671,000 

10,329,000 
5,000,000 


70,060.000 
2,222,000 
3.671.000 

10.329.000 


-109.000 

•2.222.000 

•107.000 

•548.000 


•2,064.000 

•2.222.000 

•221.000 

•969.000 


-5.000.000 
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Total.   Retirement  pay  and  medical  benefits. 


83.514.000 


80.806.000 


91,282,000 


86,282,000 


.2,768.000 


•5,476,000 


-5,000.000 


Totol.   Public  Health  Service 

(Unautliorized.   not  considered). 


HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  ADMINISTRATION 
CMKTS  TO  STATES   FOR  MEDICAID 


8.329.802,000 
(342,726,000) 


7,995.606,000 
(327,957.000) 


7.503,849.000 
(328.241.000) 


9.073.437.000 
DEFER 


•743.635.000 
DEFER 


•1.077.831.000 
DEFER 


•1.569.588.000 
DEFER 


Medicaid  current  law  benefits. . 
Stat*  and  local  aAainistration. 


Subtotal .  current  law 

Legislative  proposals 

Totsl,  MEDICAID  current  year  program  level... 

1/  Requested  in  consolidated  account  not  approved  by  the  Committee. 


22.650.284.000 
1.247.716.000 

22,650,284,000 
1,247,716.000 

24.532.467,000 
1,347,892,000 

24.532,467,000 
1.347.892.000 

•1.882.183.000 
•100.176.000 

•1.882.183.000 
•100.176.000 

::: 

23.898.000.000 

23.898,000.000 

25,880,359,000 
-1,172,237,000 

25.880.359.000 

•1.982.359.000 

.1.982.359.000 

•1.172.237.000 

23.898.000,000 

23.898.000.000 

24.708.122,000 

25.880.359.000 

•■■■■•■■■■•■■■■a 

•1.982.359.000 

•1.982.359.000 

•1.172.237.000 

■to 
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H.».  5233  -  FY  1087  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH  AJJCI  HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


FY  1986 


ft   19S7 
President '■ 


House  Bill  compared  to 


Man 


1^ 


C« 


Enacted     Po.t  Sequester         Budget       Hou.e  Bill   FY  86  En.cted   FY  86  Post  Seq.     FY  87  Budget _Dis   J;^ 


Less  funds  advanced  in  prior  year 

Indefinite  such  sums 

Total  appropriation,  current  request 

Subsequent  year  advance  appropriation.... 

PAYMENTS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  TRUST  FUNDS 


-5.980,000,000    -5,980.000.000 
542.484.000      542.484.000 


-6.500,000.000   -6,500.000,000 


-520.000,000 
-542.434,000 


-520,000.000 
-542.484.000 


.919,875,000 


.919.875.000    .1,172.237,000 


20.285,000.000 

94.000,000 

435,000.000 


•2,088,000,000 

.3,000,000 

-119,000.000 


Supplemental  medical  insurance 18.197.000.000   18. 197. "00, POO  19.816.000,000 

Military  Service  Credits 91,000.000       91,000.000       94.000.000 

Hospital  insurance  for  uninsured 554.000.000      454.000,000      415,000.000       ,,„„„„„„ 

Federal  uninsured  payment 12.000,000       12.000.000       1^,000.000      .if:?°?:°;. 

20.626.000,000    .1.972.000,000 


.2.088,000.000 

.3.000.000 

-119.000.000 


.469,000,000 


Total,  Payment  to  Trust  Funds 18.854.000.000   18.854.000,000   20, 3'j7,000,000 


FROCHAM  MAKACEMENT 


Research,  denonstratlon.  and  avalustion: 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 


15  900.000       15,212.000       10.000,000       10,000,000 
tl4.7SO.O0O)      (14,120,000)       (6. 500.000)      (18.000.000) 


-5.900.000 
(.3,250,000) 


.1,972.000,000 


-5.212.000 
(.3.880.000) 


.469.000.000 


Subtotal.  Resesrch  and  evaluation. 

Medicare  Contractor*  (Trust  Funds) : 

Operating  funds 

Contingency  fund 


10.650.0C0 


29.332.000 


18.S00.0U0 


28.000.000 


(1  041  500  000)   (1.000.069.000)     (9i6 .800,000)   (1,087.000,000) 
(15,000,000)      (14,355.000)      (50,000.000)      (15.000,000) 


-2.650.000 


(.45.500.000) 


-1.332.000 


(.86.931.000) 
(.645,000) 


Subtotal.  Contractors 

Less  P.L.  99-272  funds 

State  Certification: 

Medicare  certification,  trust  funds 

General  program  support,  federal  (un.ls 

End  Stage  Renal  Disease  (ESRD)  Networks  (trust  funds). 
Federal  Adjuinistration: 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 

Subtotal.  Federal  Administrstion 

Total .  Program  man»gei»ent 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 

Total.  Health  Care  Financing  Adftiinistratlon: 
Federal  funds: 

Current  year 

Subsequent  year  advance 

Trust  funds 


(1  056  500  000)   (1.014.424.000)   ( 1 .006.8C0.00O)   (1.102.000.000) 
(-78!000.000)     (-78.000.000)  -—     (-105.000.000) 


(48.434.000) 

3.250.000 

(4.837.000) 

70,170,000 
(144.898.000) 

215,068,000 


(46,353,000) 

3.103.000 

(4.629.000) 

67.150.000 
(138.670.000) 


(53.475,000) 

3,525,000 

(1,000,000) 

71,008,000 
(144.169,000) 


(53.475.000) 

3.525.000 

(3.850.000) 

71.008.000 
(144,169.000) 


(.45.500.000) 
(-27.000.000) 


(.5.041.000) 
.275.000 
(-987.000) 

.838.000 
(-729.000) 


(.87.576.000) 
(-27.000.000) 


(.7.122.000) 
.417.000 
(-779.000) 

.3.858.000 
(.5.499.000) 


205.820.000      215.177.000      215.177.000         .109.000        .9.357.000 


1.280.739.000 
89.320.000 
(1.191.419.000) 


1.225.666.000 
85.470.000 
(1.140.196.000) 


1.298.477.000 
84.533.000 
(1.213.944.000) 


1.301.027.000 
84.533.000 
(1.216.494.000) 


■««■■•«•■ 


37  403  804  000  37.399.954.000  38.640.  65'i, 000  40.290.892.000 
6  500  000  000  6.500.000.000  7.100.000.000  7.100.000.000 
(1  191  419  000)   (1.140.196.000)   (1.213.941.000)   (1.216.494.000) 


.20.288.000 

-4.787.000 

(.25.075.000) 


.2.887.088,000 
.600,000,000 
(.25.075,000) 


.75.361.000 
-937.000 
(.76.298.000) 


.2.890.938.000 
.eOO.000.000 
(.76.296.000) 


18,460,484,000    18,460,484,000    18,209.122.000    19.380,359,000 
6,500,000.000    6.500.000,000    7,100.000.000    7.100.000.000     .600.000.000     .600.000.000  —    M 


M 
M 
M 
M 


(.9.500.000)   TF 
.9.500.000 


(.130.200.000)   TP 
(-35.000.000)   TF 


(.95.200.000) 
(-105.000.000)   TF 


—   TF 

D 

(.2.850.000)   TF 


■ ■ ■■ ■• ■■ ■■ • 


■•■■■■■■«•««■■ 


■«■■   ««■■■«■ 


.2.550.000 
(.2.550.000) 

■  ■■■>■•  ■■■«■■■■■ 

.1.641.237.000 
(.2.550.000) 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATIOH 
PAYMENTS  TO  SOCI.<\L  SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS 


497.008.000  497.008.000  500.555.000  500.555.000  .3.547.000  .3.547.000 


00 
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H.H.    523J   -    FY   1087  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  tlEPARTMENTS  OF  U«OR.    HtALTII  ANIJ  HUMAN  SERVICES.    EDUCATION  AND  REI>TEO  AGENCIES 


FY   19l>6   - 

Enacted  rost  Sequester 


FY    1987 

Pi  esicieiit   s 

liudget 


House  Bill  compared  to  

House  Bill   fY  86  Enacted   FY  8b  Post  Seq.     FY  87  Budget 


Man 
Dis 


OD 
GO 


SPECIAL  BENEFITS  FOR  DISABLED  COAL  MINERS 


Benefit  pavTwnts 
AdMinistration. . . 


991.389.000 
6.»19.000 


991.389.000 
6.iJ9.000 


9^7.000. 000 
6.437.000 


957.000.000 
6.437.000 


-34.389.000 
-82.000 


-34.389.000 
•198.000 


Subtotal  Black  Lung,  prograa  level. 


Less  funds  advanced  In  prior  year. 

Indut  inite  such  sums 

Apprn  available  in  prior  year. . 


997.908.000 

-270.000.000 

12.341.000 

-11.730.000 


997.628.000 

-270.000.000 

12.341.000 

-11.730.000 


9b3. 4 17.000 
-2. '0.000. 000 


963.437.000 
-270.000.000 


-34.471.000 


-12.341 .000 
•11.730.000 


-34.191.000 


-12.341.000 
•11.730.000 


total   Black  Lung,  current  request 

Sviuacquvnt  year  advance  appropriation. 
SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME  1/ 


728.S19.000 
270.000.000 


728.239.000 
270.000.000 


693.437.000 
252.4S0.000 


693.437.000 
2S2.4SO.000 


-33.082.000 
-17.S50.000 


-34.802.000 
-17.5S0.000 


Federal  benefit  paysients. 
Beneficiary  services.  .. 
Adninlstratlun 


9  040.S51.000    9. 040. SSI. 000    9. S89.O00.O0O    9.589.000.000      .548.449.000      .548.449.000 

6  800  000        6.800.000        8.200.000        8.200.000        •1.400.000       •1,400.000 

1  010.507.000      977.838.000      972.118.000      972.118.000      -38.389.000       -S. 720. 000 


subtotal  Supplesiental  Security  Inco««.  prograsi.   10.057.858.000   10.025.189.000   10.569.318.000 


Less  funds  advanced  in  prior  year. 

Indefinite  sucn  suas 

Auprii  available  in  prior  year.. 


-2.345.769.000    -2.345.769.000    -2.339.250.000 
253.545.000      253.545.000 
-409.194.000     -409.194.000 


10.569.318.000 
-2.339.250.000 


•511.460.000 

•6.519.000 
-253.545.000 
•409.194.000 


•544.129.000 

•6.519.000 
-253.545.000 
•409.194.000 


total  SSI.  current  request 

Subseqijent  year  advance  appropriation 

ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

Current  La^ 

Maintenance  aaaiatance: 
AFDC. 

benefit  payaents 

Error  rate  sanctions 

Child  support  cnforceaent  collection* 


Subtotal.  APDC. 


Adult  categories 

Eaetgency  assistance 

Stat*  and  local  aduinistration  and  training. 
Aduinlstration  and  training-Jurisdictions... 
Repatriation 


Research  C  evaluation.. 
Federal  adalnistration. 


7.556.440.000 
2.339.250.000 


7.523.771.000    8.230.068.000 
2.339,260.000    2.765.000.000 


8.230.068.000 
2.765.000.000 


•673.628.000 
•425,750.000 


•706.297.000 
•425,750,000 


8.204.153.000 

-386,000.000 

7,818,153.000 


8.204.153.000 

-386.000.000 

7.818.153.000 


8.441.805.000 
-7/7.200.000 
-417.000.000 


Subtotal.  Maintenance  assiatanca 


13.368.000 

80.500.000 

998,084.000 

6.616.000 

1.000.000 


13.368.000 

80.500.000 

998.084.000 

6.616.000 

1.000.000 


7.247,605.000 

13.368.000 

81.900.000 

1.054.584.000 

6.616.000 

I . 000 . 000 


8.441.805.000 

-417.000.000 

8.024.805.000 


•237.652.000 

-31.000.000 

•206.652.000 


•237.652.000 

-31.000.000 

•206.652.000 


13.368.000 

81.900.000 

1.054.584.000 

6.616.000 

1.000.000 


•1.400.000 
•56.500.000 


•1.400.000 
•56.500.000 


8,917,721.000 

2,925.000 
33,737.000 


8.917.721.000 

2.799.000 
32.278.000 


8.405.073.000 

2.925.000 
31.976,000 


9.182.273.000 

2.925,000 
31.976,000 


•264.552.000 


Subtotal  current  law. 


S. 954. 383. 000 


8.952.798.000 


8.439,974.000 


9,217,174.000 


-1.761.000 
•262.791.000 


•264.552.000 

•126.000 
-302.000 


•264.376.000 


.777.200.000 
•777.200.000 


•777.200,000 


.777.200.000 
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H.U.  5233  -  FY  19«7  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THF  OEPARTMHITS  OF  lABOR   HFALTll  AMD  m»WI  SERVICTS   FDIICATION  AMD  RELATED  AGENCIES 


1^ 

FV  1986 President-*  House  Bill  ca.p«red  to  "------"--  Man 

Enacted     Post  Scquestef         Budget       House  Bill   FY  86  Enacted   FY  86  Post  Seq.     "  •'  """"t^.^t!    £S 


? 
3 


Legislative  proposals 

Refona  welfare  adaiinlstration 

WorkCare  benefits 

Workfarc  adralnlstratlon 

End  parents'  beneflt/Fssentlal  person  liailt 

Malt  assist  to  Minor  mothers  not  living  w/parents 
18  lao.  all  RCA/RNA  refugee  program 

Subtotal,  Legislative  proposals 


Total,  net  of  legislative  proposals 

I      Less  funds  advanced  in  previous  years.. 

I      Indefinite  such  sums 

i  Appropriation  available  In  prior  year.. 


Total.  Assistance  payments,  current  request. 
Subsequent  year  advance  appropriation 


LOW  INCOME  HOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE 
(Unauthorized,  not  considered) 


■■■*■«■«« 


8.954.383.000    8.952.798.000 


-2.095 

950 

-908 

■  •■■■■' 

6.900 


.000.000 
.486.000 
.910.000 

■«■■■■■«■ 

,959.000 


2.193.754.000 


>■■■«■■■■■ 


Energy  Assistance  Block  Grant. 
Federal  Administration 


»2. 097. 765. 000) 
(2.235.000) 


-15.000.000 
•252.000.000 

200.000.000 
-101.000.000 

-20.000.000 

-48.742.000 

-236.742.000 

8.203.232.000 
-2.193.754.000 

6.899.374.000     6.009.478.000 
2.193.754.000     2.293.615.000 


(2.007.561.000;   (2.097.642.000) 
(2.139.000)      (2.358.000) 


■■■■«■>•• 


-2.095.000.000 

950.486.000 

-909.910.000 


vaasaMS* 


9.217.174.000 
-2.193.754.000 


7.023.420.000 
2.293.615.000 

■■■■«•■■■«■»■■■ 


DEFER 
DEFER 


.262.791.000 

-98.754.000 
-950.486.000 
.908.910.000 

■■■■■■■■•■■as* 

.122.461.000 
.99.861.000 


DEFER 
DEFER 


*1S.000.000 

.252.000.000 

-200.000.000 

.101.000.000 

.20.000.000 

.48.742.000 

.236.742.000 


.264.376.000   .1.013.942.000 

-98.754.000 
-950.486.000 
.908.910.000 

■■•■■«■»■«■■■■   ■■•■«•■■ 

.124.046.000   .1.013. 
.99.861.000 


DEFER 
DEFER 


Subtotal.  Energy  assistance 

REFUGEE  AND  EJITRANT  ASSISTANCE 
(Unauthorized,  not  consirtcred) 


(2.100.000.000)   (2.009.700.000)   (2.100.000.000)  DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


Cash  and  nedical  assistance 

State  adainlstration 

Social  services 

Voluntary  agency  proijraa 

Education  assistance  for  children. 

Preventive  health 

Targeted  assistance 

Federal  Adainlstratlon 

Legislative  proposals 


(235.440.000) 
(35.316.000) 
(71.700.000) 

(4.000.000) 
(16.600.000) 

(8.400.000) 
(50.000.000) 

(6.305.000) 


(225.316.000) 
(33.797.000) 
(68.617.000) 

(3.823.000) 
(15.886.000) 

(8.039.000) 
(47.8S0.0OO) 

(6.030.000) 


(195.409.000) 

(35.369.000) 

(46.803.000) 

(1.000.000) 

(10.355.000) 

(6.083.000) 
(78.979.000) 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


Total.  Refugee  Resettlement. 


(427.761.000) 
(3.992.220.000) 


(409.363.000) 
(3.847.863.000) 


(373.998.000)  DEFER  DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


LIMTATIOM  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  (Trust  Fund.)...   (3.992.220.000)   (3.847.863.000)   (4.011.373.000)  _i«;0°°:^33.000)  ^^^i^J^JSS.OOO)  _,<'i;j;510.000) 


Total.  Social  Security  Administration: 
Federal  funds: 

Current  year 

Subsequent  year  advance  appropriations. 
Trust  funds 


15.682.976.000 

4.803.004.000 

(3.992.220.000) 


15.648.392.000 

4.803.004.000 

(3.847.863.000) 


15.433,538.000 

3.311.065.000 

(4.011.373.000) 


16.447.480.000 

5.311.065.000 

(4.000.373.000) 


.764.554.000 
•508.061.000 
(.8.153.000) 


.799.088.000 

.508.061.000 

(.152.510.000) 


.1.013.942.000 
(-11.000.000) 


M 
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D 

DEFER 

D 

DEFER 
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D 
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D 
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D 
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D 
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CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEHKNT 


Program  level .  current  law 

Less  lunds  advanced  in  previous  years 

Indefinite  such  sums 

Current  request.  Child  Support  Enforcement  1/. 

Subsequent  year  advance  appropriation 

1/  Presldenl's  budget  proposes  savings  of  341  mil. 
tor  later  Ir.insmittal . 


592.484.000 

-lbO.000.000 

^6.729.000 

459.213.000 

170.750.000 


559.356,000 

-160,000.000 

20. /29.000 

426.005.000 

170.750.000 


770.383.000 
-r/0.7i0.000 


599.633.000 
187.000.000 


770.383.000 
-170.750.000 


599.633.000 
187.000.000 


.177.899.000 
-10.750.000 
-26.729.000 

.140.420.000 

.16.250.000 


.211.027.000 
-10.750.000 
-26.729.000 

•173.548.000 

•16.250.000 
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KY  19U7 

FY  1986 Ptesidcnt's 

Enacted     Post  Sequester         Budget 


00 
CO 

House  Bill  compared  to Han    H* 

House  Bill   FY  86  Enacted   FY  86  Post  Seq.     FY  87  Budget  Dis    9i 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT  (TITLE  XX) 

HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES 

Program  for  Children.  Youth,  and  Fanlliea: 

Head  start  (unauthorized) 

Child  abuse: 

State  grants 

Discretionary  activities 

Challenge  grants 

Runaway  youth 

Dependent  Care  Planning  and  Development  (unauth) . 

Fanily  violence 

Faaily  crisis  and  protective  service  grants 


2.700.000.000 


2.S»3.400.000 


2.700.000.000 


(1.086.842.000)   (1.040.098.000)   (1 .075.0S9.000) 


12.000.000 
13.898.000 

23.231.000 

(5.000.000) 

2.500.000 


11.441.000 
13.339.000 

22.231 .000 

(4.783.000) 

2.393.000 


23.250.000 


2.700.000.000 


DEFER 

12.000.000 
13.898.000 

5.000.000 

23.250.000 

DEFER 

2.500.000 


DEFER 


•5.000.000 

•19.000 

DEFER 


•116.100.000 


DEFER 

•559.000 

•559.000 

•5.000.000 

•1.019.000 

DEFER 

•1U7.000 


Subtotal.  CY  (i  Families. 


Programs  for  the  Aging: 
Grants  to  States: 

Supportive  Services  and  Center*. 
Nutrition: 

Congregate  meals 

Koac-delivered  meals 


Grants  to  Indians 

Research,   training,  and  special  projects. 
Federal  Council  on  Aging 


51.629.000 


265.000.000 

335.970.000 
67.900.000 

7.500.000 

25.000.000 

200.000 


49.404.000 


253.605.000 

321.522.O0U 
64.980.000 

7.178.000 

23.925.000 

191.000 


30.500.000 
53.750.000 


265.000.000 

336.000.000 
67.900.000 


7.500.000   gv 
12.500.000   "^ 
200.000 


56.648.000 


275.000.000 

350.000.000 
75.000.000 

7.500.000 

25.000.000 

200.000 


•5.019.000 


•10.000.000 

•14.030.000 
•7.100.000 


•7.244.000 


•21.395.000 

•28.478.000 
•10.020.000 

•322.000 

•1.075.000 

•9.000 


Subtotal.  Aging  programs. 


Developawntsl  disabilities  program: 

State  grants 

Protection  and  advocacy 

Special  projects 

University  affiliated  facilities. 


701.570.000 


53.400.000 

14.600.000 

2.800.000 

9.UO0.00O 


671.401.000 


51.104.000 

13.972.000 

2.680.000 

9.187.000 


689.100.000 


50.250.000 
13.750.000 

9.000.000 


732.700.000 


50.250.000 

13.750.000 

2.500.000 

9.000.000 


•31.130.000 


-3.150.000 
-850.000 
-300.000 
-600.000 


•61.299.000 


-854.000 
•222.000 
-180.000 
-187.000 


Subtotal.  Developmental  disabilities. 


Nstivs  American  Programs  (unauthorised). 
Program  direction 


80.400.000 

(28.989.000) 
61.069.000 


76.943.000 

(27.742.000) 
58.441.000 


73.000.000 

(27.300.000) 
60.169.000 


75.500.000 

DEFER 
60.169.000 


-4.900.000 

DEFER 
-900.000 


-1.443.000 

DEFER 
•1.728.000 


Total.  Human  Development  Servieea. 
(Unauthorized,  not  considered).. 


894.668.000      856.189.000      876.019.000 
(1.120. 831. OUO)   (1.072.625.000)   (1.102.359.000) 


FAMILY  SOCIAL  SERVICES  1/ 


Dlseratlenary  activities: 

Child  welfare  aaslstanee. 
Child  welfare  training... 
Adoption  opportunities... 
Social  services  resesrch. 
Child  welfare  research... 


207.000.000 
). 823. 000 
S. 000. 000 


198.099.000 
3.658.000 
4.78S.000 


Subtotal 

Entitlement  activities: 

Poster  care 

Adoption  assistance. 


11.680.000 
227,503.000 


11.172.000 
217.714.000 


200.000.000 
3.823.000 
1.400.000 
3.400.000 
6.000.000 


925.017.000 
DEFER 


22S.O0O.00O 

3.S33.000 

S. 000. 000 

3.400.000 

11.000.000 


•30,349.000 
DEFER 


•18.000.000 


*3. 400. 000 
•680.000 


•68.828.000 
DEFER 


•26.901,000 

•165.000 

•215.000 

•3.400.000 

-173.000 


313.623.000 


247.223.000 


•19.730.000 


•29.509.000 


Subtotal . 


Total.  Family  Social  Services. 


DEFER 

•12.000.000 

•13.898.000 

•5.000.000 

DEFER 

•2.500.000 

-30.500.000 


•2.898.000 


•10.000.000 

•14.000.000 
•7.100.000 


•12.500.000 
•43.600.000 


•2.500.000 


•2,500.000 
DEFER 


•48.998.000 
DEFER 


•3S. 000. 000 
•3.600.000 
•S. 000. 000 

•33.600.000 


507.641.000 
41.948.000 

501.580.000 
41.391.000 

544.310.000 
59.904.000 

698.096.000 
59.904.000 

•190.455.000 
•17.956.000 

•196.516.000 
•18.513.000 

•  1S3. 

.766.000 

549.589.000 

542.971.000 

604.214.000 

758.000.000 

•208.411.000 

•215.029.000 

.153. 

.786.000 

777.092.000 

760.685.000 
■■«••■•*«■■■■■•  ■ 

817.837.000 

1.005.223.000 

■•■■■■■■«••■■■■»   ■ 

•228.131.000 

•244.538.000 

•  187. 

.386.000 
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1/  President's  budget  requests  $100,228,000  FY86  supplemental 
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Enacted     Poat  Sequester 


lY  1987 

President's 

Budget 


House  Bill  coapared  to Han   ^ 

Houa*  Bill   FY  86  Enacted   FY  86  Post  Seq.     FY  87  Budget  Ois    Cq 


WORK  INCENTIVES 


Grants  to  States 

Prograa  direction  and  evaluation. 


Total.  Work  Incentives. 


Total.  Asst.  Sec.  for  Huaan  Developaent . 

COmUNITY  SERVICES  BLOCK  GRANT 
(Unauthorited.  not  considered) 


;    Grants  to  States.... 
•    Discretionary  funds. 


Progran  support. 

Total.  Co«Munity  Services  appropriation. 

DEPARTMENTAL  MAMACEMENT 


GENERAL  DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT: 
Federal  funds: 

General 

Cancer  construction  tranafer 

Acquired  Inaaune  Deficiency  Syndrone  (AIDS).. 


Subtotal,  federal  funds 

Trust  funds 

Total.  Dcpartaental  nanageKient . 

OFFICE  OP  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL: 
Federal  activities: 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 


Total.  Inspector  General. 


OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS: 

Federal  funds 

Trust  funds 


Total.  Civil  Rights. 
POLICY  RESEARCH 


212.000.000 
8.000.000 


202.884.000 
7.656.000 


191.000.000 
7.000.000 


-19.000.000 
-1.000.000 


-9.884.000 
-656.000 


220.000.000 


210.540.000 


200.000.000 


-20.000.000 


-10.540.000 


4.S91.760.000 


(335.000.000) 

(31.000.000) 

(4.300.000) 


4.411.314.000 


(320.59S.000) 

(31.167.000) 

(4.115.000) 


4.393.856.000 


(370.300.000) 


(355.877.000) 


(3.612.000) 
(3.612.000) 


4.830.240.000 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


•238.480.000 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


•418.926.000 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


123.789.000 

4.500.000 

16.000.000 


118.459.000 

4.307.000 

15.312.000 


108.319.000 


108.319.300 


-15.470.000 

-4.500.000 

-16.000.000 


-10.140.000 

-4.307.000 

-15.312.000 


144.289.000 
(8.000.000) 
152.289.000 


138.078.000 
(7.656.000) 
145.734.000 


108.319.000 

(27.500.000) 

135.819.000 


108.319,000 

(27.500.000) 

135.819.000 


-35.970.000 

(•19.500.000) 

-16.470.000 


-29.759.000 

(•19.844.000) 

-9. 915. 000 


41.943.000 
(30.000.000) 


40.128.000 
(28.710.000) 


29.716.000 
(40.000.000) 


30.016.000 
(40.000.000) 


-11.927.000 
(•10.000.000) 


-10.112.000 
(•11.290.000) 


71.943.000 


16.000.000 
(4.000.000) 


68.838.000 


15.312.000 
(3.828.000) 


69.716.000 


15.285.000 
(4.000.000) 


70.016.000 


15.285.000 
(4.000.000) 


-1.927.000 
-715.000 


•1.178.000 


-27.000 
(•172.000) 


«o 

On 

193.000.000 

D 

04 

•7,000.000 

D 

•200.000.000 


•436.384.000 


DEFER  0 
DEFER  D 
DEFER    D 


DEFER 


•300.000 


•300.000 


TF 


D 
TP 


D 
TF 


20.000.000  19.140.000  19.285.000  19.285.000  -715.000  ^145. 000 

6.500.000  6.220.000  5.000.000  8.200.000  •1.700.000r  'l   980.000  ^3. 200.000  D 
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Total,  Departaental  aanageawnt: 

Federa 1  funds 

Trust  funds 


Total.  Oepartaent  of  Health  and  Hunan  Services: 
Federal  Funds  (all  years) 

Current  year 

Subsequent  year  advances 

(Unauthorited.  not  considered) 

Trust  funds 


208.732.000 
(42.000.000) 


199.718.000 
(40.194.000) 


158.320.000 
(71.S00.O00) 


161.820.000 
(71.500.000) 


-46.912.000 
(•29.500.000) 


-37.918.000 
(•31.306.000) 


•3.500.000 


78.149.991.000  77.554.843.000    79.336,916.000  84.001.567.000  .5.851.576.000  .6.446.724.000  ^4. 664. 651. 000 

(66.676.237.000)  (66.081.089.000)  (66.738.651.000)  (71.403.502.000)  (.4.727.265.000)  (.5.322.413.000)  (.4.664.651.000) 

(11.473.754.000)  (11.473.754.000)  (12.598.065.000)  (12.598.065.000)  (.1.124.311.000)  (.1.124.311.000) 

(4.361.618.000)   (4.175.522.000)   (3.908.210.000)  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 

(5  226.689.000)   (5.029.303.000)   (5.297.867.000)  (5.289.417.000)  (.62.728.000)  (.260.114.000)  (-8.450.000) 
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TITLE  III  — DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  .          . 
COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Grants  for  the  Disadvantaged  (Chapter  1): 

Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 3.200.000.000  3.062.400.000  3. 261. 005. 000  3.507.000.000  «307.000.000  •444.600.000  •245.995.000    D 

State  agency  prograais: 

Migrants 264.524.000  253.149.000  202.519.000  264.524.000  —  *11.37S.0O0  ♦62.005.000    D 

Handicapped 150.170.000  143,713.000  150.170.000  ISO. 170.000              •6.457.000              D 

Neglected  and  delinquent 32.616,000  31214.000  32.616.000  32.616.000  ---  .1.402.000  —    D 

Stat*  adainistration 35.607.000  34.076.000  3b. 607. 000  38.607.000  •3.000.000  •4.531.0U0  •J. 000. 000    D 

Evaluation  and  technical  assistance 5.246.000  5. 020, 000  6.:246.O0O  6.246.000  .1.000.000  •1.226.000             D 

Total.  Chapter  1 3.688.163.000  3.529.572.000  3.660,163.000  3. 999. 163.000  .311.000.000  .469.591.000  •311.000.000 

Migrant  education:  (unauthorized) 

High  school  equivalency  program (6.300.000)  (6.029.000)  —  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER    D 

College  assistance  Higrant  prograi* (1.200.000)  (1.148.000)  —  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER    D 

Total.  Coapensatory  Education  prograsia J. 688. 163. 000  3.529.572.000  3.688.163.000  3.999.163.000  .311.000.000  .469.591.000  .311.000.000 

(Unauthorized,  not  considered) (7.500.000)  (7.177.000)  —  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER 

IMPACT  AID 

Maintenance  and  operations:  ... 

PayiBcnts  for  "a"  children 513.000.000  490.941.000  513.000.000  513.000.000  —  .22.059.000  —    D 

PayMnts  for  'b"  children 130.000.000  124.410.000  —  130.000.000  —  .5.590.000  .130.000.000    D 

Special  provisiona  (Section  2) 22.000.000  21.054.000  20.000.000  22.000.000  —  .946.000  .2.000.000    D 

Subtotal *  665.000.000  636,405.000  533.000.000  665.000.000              .28.595.000  .132.000.000 

Disaster  assistance 10.000,000  29.570.000  10.000.000  :0. 000. 000  —  -19,570.000  —    D 

Construction 17.500.000  16.747.000  5.000.000  25.000.000  .7.500.000  .8,253.000  .20.000.000    D 

Total '. '  692.500.000  682.722.000  548.000.000  700.000.000  .7.500.000  .17.278.000  .152.000.000 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Isqiroving  School  Prograsis  (Chapter  2):  .  ..  ,„  ...  « 

State  bloc)i  grants 500.000.000  478.500.000  500.000.000  500.000.000             .21.500.000  —    D 

Secretary's  discretionary  fund:  .  ...  - 

Inexpensive  book  distribution  (including  RIF).  7.000.000  6.699.000  7.000.000  7.000.000  —  '^°^-9??             S 

Arts  in  educstion 3.157.000  3.021.000  3.157.000  3.157.000  —  ♦"'•922  ...^:^         n 

Alcohol  and  drug  abuse  educatioa   3.000.000  2.871.000  3.000.000  14.000.000  .11.000.000  .11.129.000  .11.000.000    0 

Law  related  education 2.000.000  1.914.000  2.000.000  3.000.000  .1.000.000  .1.086.000  .1,000.000    D 

National  Diffusion  Network 10.700.000  10.240.000  10.700.000  10.700.000  —  .460.000  .  ^^^  7ZZ         S 

Rural  Mth  and  science —  —  —  4.000.000  .4,000.000  •«?0?-902  .4.000,000    D 

Discretionsry  projects 3.052.000  2.921,000  3.052.000  3.053,000  —  .131,000  ---^   D 

Subtotal.  Secretary's  discretionary  fund....  2r909?000*  27,666.000  28.909.000  44.909,000  .16.000.000  .17.243.000  .16.000.000 

Total.  Chapter  2 528*909.000  506.166.000  528.909.000  544.909.000  .16.000.000  .38,743.000  .16,000,000 

•tber  Special  Prograaa: 

Teacher  training  and  laprovenent:  (unautliorized)l/  ...,.»..    n 

State  orants                                              (60,000.000)  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER    0 

Secretary's  diseretiinary  fund!;!!;;!!;!;;;!;;  —  —  (15.000.000)  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER  ,  „,^^™    5 

Science  and  sMtheaiatlcs  educstion 45.000.000  43.066.000  —  43.066.000  -1.934.000  .  ,  "I  'trSnAnnn    n 

Training  and  advisory  services  (Civil  Rights  IVA) .  24.000.000  22.968.000  —  i4. 000. 000  —  .1,032.000  •"•„;„;    S 

PoUow  through  (unauthorized) (7.500.000)  (7.177.000)  —  DEFER  DEFER  DEFER  .  ..T  JXn    n 

Territorial  teacher  training  assistance  2.000.000  1.914.000  —  1.914,000  -86,000  —  *i-!"-„„;    „ 

General  assistance  for  the  Virgin  Islands 5.000.000  4.785.000  —  *Z!5-52°  -215,000  „  I"  'f'iSSnnn    D 

Bllender  fellowships ". 1.700.000  1.627.000             1.700.000  —  .73.000  ♦i'!"?-^??    ? 

Woawn's  educational  equity 6.000.000  5.742.000  —  6.000.000  —  ♦^"•°°°  .6.000.000    D 

Magnet  schools 75.000.000  71.775.000  75.000.000  75.000.000  — -  .3.225.000  ,  ,.,  Ill    S 

Excellence  In  education 2.500.000  2.392.000  —  2.392.000  -108.000  —  ♦'■?"'?„;    S 

L£AD 7.500.000  7.177.000  —  7.177.000  -323.000  —  .7.177.000    D 

Subtotal.  Other  special  prograais 16e"700?000 Ul. 446. 000  75.000.000  166.034.000  -2.666.000  .4.588.000  .91.034.000 

Totsl.  Spccisl  prograau 69/. 609. 000  66/. 612. 000  603.909.000  710.943.000  .13.334.000  .43.331.000  .107.034.000 

1/  Unauthorized.  Proposed  for  later  transntttal. 
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H.R.  5233 


FY  1987  AHPROPRIATIOtJS  FOR  TOE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


FY  1986  

Enacted     Post  Sequester 


FY  1987 

President's 

Budget 


House  Bill  compared  to 

House  Bill   FY  86  Enacted   FY  86  Post  Seq.     FY  87  Budget 


Han 
Dia 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


Bilingual  prograas. 

Training  grants 

Support  services . j 

Vocational  training 

Eaergency  iMnigrant  education. 


94.951.000 
33.564.000 
10.440.000 
3.686.000 
30.000.000 


90.862.000 

32.121.000 

9.991.000 

3.527.000 

28.,  710.000 


99.285.000 
31.566.000 
10.100.000 


99.161.000 
36.490.000 
10.300.000 
3.686.000 
30.000.000 


«4. 210, 000 

*2. 926. 000 

-140.000 


*8. 299. 000 

•4.369.000 

* 309. 000 

*159.000 

•1.290.000 


-124.000 
•2.924.000 

•200.000 

•3.686.000 

•30.000,000 


Total. 


172.641.000 


165.211.000 


142.951.000 


179.637.000 


•  6.996.000 


•14,426,000 


•36,686.000 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Education  for  the  handicapped: 

State  assistance:  35  ,^5  ooq  1.300.000.000  ^84. 450. 000  •136.718.000     •164.855.000    0 

l^:i:H2:nn?e^i::gr.;i;::::::::::::::::::::  ''ll'^l:^^    '-'MMiro  '"AVolooo  31.000.000       •1.000.000  •2.290.000             -    0 

'^^'^ir.\T"J,ZTr. 14.764.000                 14.119.000  9.000.000  14.764000                                  ---  -S.OOO                  -5.764.000          0 

Severely  handicapped  project. *-2°??°°                ,M«nnn  jj'sSoOOO  24  000  000                               —  •1.032.000                •1.500.000          D 

Early  childhood  education 24.000.000                22.968.000  "'^nnnn                  6  600  000                               •284.000                     ^270. 003          D 

l^cindar,  and  transitional  service. !'°2°°°                  tVAZl  t'soS'oSS  t   Sw'SoS                                —  '236.000                     ^200.000         0 

Postsecondary  prograsa 5.500.000                   *  "V°°°  ,rftSoooo                16  811000                               .731.000                     •811.000          D 

innovation  and  developisent "-""SS"                "-^fnn^  ^km'Sm  "Jm'oOO                                —  •753.000                     •929.000          D 

Media  services  and  captioned  fil-. 'M"°2°                ^J'^^noo  I'oSoOOO  i'sOoioOO                               —  ^271. 000                     ^300.000          0 

Regional    resource  centers 6. 300.000                  t^llTr.r>  to«000  1110  000                                —  ♦"•000                       ♦".000          D 

Recruit-ent   end  infor«tion 1.110.000                   '""""^  ..iSnOMS  63906'oOO                                —  ^2. 752. 000              ^15.906.000          D 

ri:t :t:s!«°" •""°""*"'""""^"' "'"tsss     'iiiioti  iziZo  "Ziooi     -1.228.000     .1.009.000 --_-_  0 

To!n«t!rfor'th.  handicapped!;;;;;:;""  "riioiiirooo"  -"iiii^^i^  'Tii,^:^^  "riir^iyioo :ii:22rooo-  ""ii;:«;:ooo-  ""191.320.000 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND  HANDICAPPED  RESEARCH 

"•"'Riiic'slSSe'S^it:'^       1.190.000.000    1.145.148.000  1.100.000.000  l.»»-3".000      -41.644.000  '^^IHZ              **';l^:Z         H 

""inMmr'ctnt^.::::::::::::: 4.300.000        4.m.ooo  4.200.000  4.300.000 

Unauthorized,  not  considered: 

^"'sScilT^S^nstratlon  proora- (20.200.000)     ("-JMOW.  (14.635.000)  DW«           DEFER  DEFCT           DEFD|    M 

E  b^rs:?r"'- n.ioiToii     ''-M'y.zi  .950.0^^,  ^        --  --        i^^  : 

^'.lir.J'lT/iMl,    1.400.000)                (1.340.000)  (715.000)  DEFER                             DtFER  ^^^          ^ 

"^o'iili:  im^lldustry:::::::::::.: (15.200.000)      (14.547.000)  ,13.000.000) Dtm d«er 

•••---•----------------------------------•■""""  -.— ,.*«  nr  irra  DEFER            DEFER 

subtotal,  service  projects ,40.000.000)      ,38.281.000)  ,29.300.000,  DE^ER           DE.ER  ^^^    ^ 

Clisnt  assistance ,6.700.000,      ,6.412.000)  ,6.300.000,  DEFER           DEFER  DEFER 

-•|:gepir.ervice...,,,,.^  .n.OOO.OOO,      ,10.527.000,  ,^^  „^„  ---,  ^                          g|  |g           S    S 

s:rv!c'esforoiderbliu.d  ,5.000.000)      ,4.785.000,    ---_ "^^^ ^, --.»- 

.      subtotal,  independent  living -"T3rOOO:oo;;  ""or^^OOO,  (22.000.000)  DEFER           DEFO.  DE»^           DEF« 

_____  nrFPa  DEFER  DEFER    M 

_ ; (27,000.000)      ,25.838.000,  ,15.000.000,  DEFER            """  p^^.^^    „ 

l;::i:i??onandexp.n;ion::;:::::::: ,9.000.000,      ,8.613.000,  «»:0oo.ooo, defer oe»« 

,^,„,.,                                     ""uri:;oo:ooo;  "'niricroool  "'  (81.600.000,  defer                   defer  defer 

S""°*"^ -gPP^  DEFER  DEhTR          M 

^-i-?lor'^^"'^°^"""""^^'^""•"":::::: ::::::  ,„:Ji^^  J^[^^  JD^^ ^ =-  - •"-■  --.-==   " 

'TZZ'.Z      ....,.2M.o..o  ,.,01. .00.000  i.««."^-0['0           -^'  '^°:°  •^•",!.?°2           •"•''n^°L° 

^'';jn.-Uhor;«d;n«tconsi..r.d, ,1C7.3y..<..Oi           ,160.in.OoM,  ( 12}.  ^^^;>;00i ^.^^^ ....[?.t'l 
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H.K.  5233  -  rr   1987  APPROPRIMTIONS  FOR  THE  OCPARTMFNTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 


FY  1987 

FY  1986 President's 

Enacted     Post  Sequester  Budget 


House  Bill 


House  Bill  compared  to Man 

FY  86  Enacted   FY  86  Post  Seq.     FY  87  Budget  Dls 


00 
CC 


VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Vocational  education: 

Basic  grants 

National  research  t  data  programs. 
Consumer  and  hoiemaker  education.. 

State  advisory  councils 

Community  based  organizations 


782. 

10. 

31. 

7. 

7. 


381.000 
000.000 
633.000 
300.000 
SOO.OOO 


748.738.000 

9.5/0.000 

30.273.000 

6.986.000 

7.178.000 


387.156.000 
6.818.000 

7.000.000 


848.000.000 

12.000.000 

31.633.000 

7.300.000 

7.500.000 


.65.619.000 
«2. 000. 000 


.99.262.000 

•2.430.000 

.1.360.000 

.314.000 

.322.000 


Subtotal.  Vocational  education. 

Adult  education 

Total 


838.814.000 
101.963.000 
940.777.000 


802.745.000 

97.579.000 

900.324.000 


400.974.000 
104.000.000 
504.974.000 


906.433.000 

110.000.000 

1.016.433.000 


.67.619.000 

.8.037.000 

.75.656.000 


.103.688.000 

•12.421.000 

.116.109,000 


STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  1/       , 
(Unauthorized,  not  considered) 

Pell  Grants: 

Current  year (3.586.546.000)  (3.432.262.000) 

Fiscal  year  1986  shortfall ---  (146.000.000) 

Supplemental  grants (412.500.000)  (394.762.000) 

Campus-based  aid  (proposed  legislation) —            

Wor)i-study (592.500.000)  (567.023.000) 

Direct  loans: 

Capital (190.000.000)  (181.830.000) 

Cancellations (28.000.000)  (26.796.000) 

Income  contingent  loans  (proposed  legislatioa) —            

Stat*  student  incentive  grants (76. 


000.000) 
546.000) 


Total.  Student  Financial  Assistance (4.885 

GUARANTEED  STUDEtfT  LOANS 
Guaranteed  student  loan  program  2/ 3.294.034.000 


(72.732.000) 
(4.821.405.000) 


(3.000.000.000) 
(250.000.000) 

(400.000.000) 


(25.000.000) 
(137.568.000) 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 

DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 

DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 

DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


(3.812.568.000) 


DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Program  developawnt : 

Aid  for  developing  Institutions 

Minority  institutions  science  improvement 

International  education  and  foreign  language 
studies: 

Domest  ic  programs 

Overseas  programs 

Fund  for  the  Improveawnt  of  Postsec.  education. 
Cooperative  education 


(141.208.000) 
5.000.000 


(26,550.000) 

(5. SOO.OOO) 

(12.710.000) 

(14.400.000) 


3.259.975,000 


(135.136.000) 
4.785.000 


(25.408.000) 

(5.263.000) 

(12.163.000) 

(13.781.000) 


3.460.250.000 


(141.208.000) 
5,000.000 


(10,000.000) 


3,394.000.000 


DEFER 
5.000,000 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


.99,966,000 


DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


.134,025.000 


DEFER 
*215.00O 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


Subtotal.  Program  development ... . 
(Unauthorized,  not  considered). 


Student  support  services: 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Veterans'  cost  of  instruction 


Academic  facilities  snd  projects: 

Interest  subsidy  grants 

Academic  facilities  construction  grants(Title  VII) 
Special  higher  education  projects 


5.000.000 
(200.368.000) 


(176.370.000) 
(3.000.000) 


(23.500.000) 

(10.000.000) 

(6.000.000) 


4.785.000 
(191.751.000) 


(168.786.000) 
(2.871.000) 


(22.490.000) 
(9.570.000) 
(5.742.000) 


5.000.000 
(151.208.000) 


(82.370.000) 


(23.000.000) 


5.000.000 
DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


.215.000 
DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


Subtotal.  AcadeaUc  facilities  and  projects 

1/  $3,787,568,000  proposed  for  Ister  transmittal. 

2/  FY86  supplemental  of  $65,044,000  proposed  for  later 
transmittal.  FY87  budget  propones  legislative 
savings  of  $1,115,241,000  and  sequestering  of 
$15,423,000  for  later  transmittal. 


(39.500.000) 


(37.802.000) 


(23.000.000) 


DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


.460.844.000 

.5.182.000 

.31.633.000 

.300.000 

.7.500.000 


.505.459.000 

.6.000.000 

.511.459.000 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 

DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 


-66.250.000 


DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 
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U.R.  5233  -  FY  1987  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES.  EDUCATION  AMD  RELATED  AGENCIES 


Man 


FY  1987 

FY  1986 President' »  Hou««  Bill  co«p«re(J  to  "-"----- 

Enacted     Po.t  Sequester  Budget        House  Bill   FY  86  Enacted   FY  86  Post  Scq.     FY  87  Budget  Di 


1^ 

Co 


Graduate  program: 

Graduate/professional  opportunity  fello 

Public  service  lellowships 

National  Graduate  Fellowships 

Legal  training  for  disadvantaged 

La«  achool  clinical  experience 


ships. 


Subtotal.  Graduate  progress 

(Unauthoriied.  not  considered). 


Special  grants: 

Assistance  to  Guaa 

Robert  A.  TaCt  Institute  of  Governiaent. 

Csrl  Parkins  Scholarships 

Tslented  teachers 


Subtotal.  Special  grants 

(Unauthorized,  not  considered) . 


Total.  Higher  education  1/ 

(Unauthorized,  not  considered). 


HIGHEK  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  LOANS  AND  INSURANCE.. 
COLLEGE  HOUSING  LOANS.  LOAN  LIMITATION  (non-add) . 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

National  Institute  of  Education  (unauthorized)... 
National  Center  tor  Education  Statistics 


Total 

(Unautltorized.   not  considered). 

LIBRARIES 


Public  libraries: 

Services 

Interlibrary  cooperation 

Training  and  draonstretions  (unauthorized). 

Research  libraries  (unauthorized) 

Construction 

Literacy  Initiative 


Total 

(Unauthorized,  not  considered). 


PAYMENTS  TO  SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

CALLAUUET  COLLEGE  2/ 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Total.  Paynents  to  Special  Institutions 

DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL.  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS.  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Total,  Oopartiwntal  nanagenient 


(11,750.000) 

(2.500.000) 

(2.500.000) 

(1.500.000) 

1.500.000 

1.500.000 
(18.250.000) 

(500.000) 
(750.000) 
10.000.000 


(11.245.000) 

(2.393.000) 

(2.393.000) 

(1.43S.000) 

1.435.000 

1.435.000 
(17.466.000) 

(479.000) 
(718.000) 
9.570.000 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
1.500.000 

1.500.000 
DEFER 

DEITR 

DEFER 

21.000.000 

2.000.000 


DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 



*65.000 

--•T---* 

... 

«65.000 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

ll.COO.OOO 

•  11 

.430.000 

»2. 000. 000 

»2 

.000.000 

10.000.000 
(1.250.000) 


9.570.000 
(1.197.000) 


23.000.000 
DEFER 


•13.000.000 
DEFER 


•13.430.000 
DEFER 


16.500.000 
(438.736.000) 

(17.896.000) 
(60.000.000) 


(50.831.000) 
8.747.000 


15.790.000 
(419.073.000) 

(17.891.000) 
(5/. 420. 000) 


(48.628.000) 
8.371.000 


5.000.000 
(256.5/8.000) 

(19.205,000) 


(70.231.000) 


29.500.000 
DEFER 

DEFER 
(60.000.000) 


DEFER 
a. 747.000 


•13.000.000 
DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


•13.710.000 
DEFER 


DEFER 
(•2.580.000) 


DEFER 
.376.000 


8.747.000 
(50.631.000) 


75.000.000 
18.000.000 
( 1 . 000 . 000 ) 
(6.000.000) 
22,500.000 
5.000.000 


8.371.000 
(48.628.000) 


71.774.000 
17.226.000 
(957.000) 
(5.742.000) 
21.513.000 
4.785.000 


(70.231.000) 


8,747,000 
DEFER 


80.000.000 

20.000.000 

DEFER 

DEFER 

25.000.000 

5.000.000 


DEFER 


•5.000.000 

•2.000.000 

DEFER 

DEFER 

•2.500.000 


•376.000 
DEFER 


•8.226,000 

•2.774.000 

DEFER 

DEFER 

•3.467.000 

•215,000 


120.500.000 
(7.000.000) 


5.500.000 

32.000.000 

62.000,000 

164. 230.000 


115.318.000 
(6.699.000) 


5.263.000 

30.624.000 

59.335.000 

157.)e8.000 


5.510.000 

31.380.U00 

60.737.000 

157.170.000 


130.000.000 
DEFER 


S. 510. 000 

32.000,000 

60.737.000 

170.230.000 


•9.500.000 
DEFER 


•10.000 


-1.263.000 
•6.000.000 


•14.682.000 
DEFER 


.247.000 

•1.376.000 

.1.402,000 

.13.062,000 


263.730,000      252,390,000      254,797.000      268,477,000        .4.747.000 


•16.087.000 


234.652.000 
15.312.000 
43.635.000 


224.939.000 
14.654.000 
41.759.000 


241.192.000 
16.373.000 
38.185.000 


241.692.000 
16.378.000 
38.185.000 


•7,040.000 
•1.066.000 
-5,450.000 


•16.753.000 
•1,724,000 
•3.574,000 


293,599,000 


28i'3S2.000      /»b.7S5.000      296.255.000       .2.656.000      .14.903.000 


DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
DEFER 
•1,500,000 

.1,500,000 
DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

•21,000.000 

•2,000,000 


•23.000.000 
DEFER 


•24.500.000 
DEFER 


DEFER 
(•60.000.000) 


DEFER 
•6.747.000 


.8.747.000 
DEFER 


•80.000.000 

•20.000.000 

DEFER 

DEFER 

•25.000,000 

•5.000,000 


.130.000.000 
DEFER 


•620.000 
•13.060.000 
•13.680.000 


.500.000 


.500.000 


M 
NA 


Total.  Department  of  Education: 

Fedcrol  funds 12.793.298.000 

(Unauthorized,  not  considered) (5.562.386.000) 

1/    FYH7    r.N|ii.-Kt     inrlinlrr:   $7  ill .  S '« .  fOO   |in->i><>:;i-i)    (or     l.it.T    tt.iiisinili.il. 
2/   S2. 000. 000  of   198/  request   propo:>ed  tor  later    lrani;»iittal. 


12.377.431.000 
(5.4B9.O.T3.0O0( 


11.911 .099.000 
(1.351.782.000) 
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13.380.231.000 

.586.933,000 

•1.002.797.000 

•1.469.132.000 

*-^ 

ni.FLH 
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II. R.    5233   -   FY   1987  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DCPARTMCNTS  OP  LAUOR.    IIFALTH  AND  HUHAN  SFJtVICES.    EDUCATION  AND  REIATED  AGENCIF.S 


FY  1986  

Enacted     Post  Sequester 


FY  1987 

President '■ 

Budget 


..  House  BUI  compared  to "an 

Rous*  Bill   FY  86  Enacted   FY  86  Pott  Scq.     FY  87  Budget  Dis 


00 
CO 

h9 


TITLE  IV  -  RELATED  AGENCIES 

Action  (Domestic  Programs): 

(Unauthorized,  not  considered) 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  America: 

VISTA  operations 

Service  learning 


(19.000.000) 
(1.368.000) 


(M. 183.000) 
(1.308.000) 


(17.R90.000) 
(1.368.000) 


DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 


DEFER 
DEFER 


Subtotal 

Cltizrn  Participation  and  Volunteer  Demonstration 

Programs 

Older  American*  Volunte(>r  Programs: 

Potter  Grandparents  Proqram. . . i i i i i i i i i > i i i i i • 

'       Senior  Companion  Pter)tam ■  i  >  1 1 1 1 1  <  1 1 1 1 1 1 

{  Medi-M  ktmut  V«lun{»t(^  Ptn^fim: ,,,,:,,,,,, i, 

f  Iu6(8(ili  eidtr  VslunlMH:  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 : 1 1 

Pf99FM    |yp^9Ft  ;;:;;;;;;;;;;;  1  I  I  I  t  I  1  t  J  I  I  t  :  I  I  1  1  I  1  1  I 
T»Mlf    AfUWr    Un«UlhfiriMi:>f;rii>tlli!tiiltlll 

CorporatioA  for  PubUc  Rroadcaatinn:  1/ 

FV  1988  advance  (advaNcsd  in  FV86| 

FY  1989  (currant  request) ,,...,.,. 

Mdersl  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  }/ 

Federal  Nine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission 

National  Center  for  the  Study  of  Afro-American 

Hiatory  and  Culture. 

National  Commission  on  Librarlea  and  Information 

Science 

National  Council  on  the  Handicapped 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediat  ion  Board 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission 

Prospective  Payment  Assessment  ComMission(trust  funds) 

Physician  Payment  Review  Commission  (trust  Funds) 

Railroad  Retirement  Board: 

Dual  benef ita  payments  account 

Federal  payment  to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Account 

(Limitation  on  administration,  retirement) 

(Limitation  on  adminiatration.  unemployment) 

( Inspector  General ) ^ 

Soldlera'  and  Airmen's  Hoaie  (trust  fund  limitation): 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Capital  outlay 

United  States  Institute  of  Peace  (unauthorized) 


Total.  Related  Agencies: 

Federal  funds  (all  years) 

Current  year 

1989  advance 

(Unauthorized,  not  considered) . 
Trust  funds 


(20.368.000) 


(1.801.000) 


(19.491.000) 


(1.724.000) 


(19.2S8.000) 


(1.801,0001 


DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


DEFER 


(9e.loo.nooi 

(»J.f.8».O0n) 

ise.ioo.ooo) 

bPfPM 

DEPn 

DEFER 

OeFER 

tt 

I18.086.0nu) 
14.616.0001 

(I7.io«.nno) 

(18.086.000) 

Defer 

UEFIilt 

DEFER 

btnn 

B 

litt.34«;eeoi 

ii4>«io.ooei 

MKtM 

btiPM 

OkfkM 

DePEH 

B 

«ll«SB«£SSX^-±-2 

sziizza^izsziii. 

SiSZiiiSiiZtSmiZ 

SSZS«XS£ZS£XSXX« 

sxasssssssaxsssa 

maam»mms*x^m~K 

iie},i§i<e§di 

iiif:Ui,Mi»\ 

iioiiet.ooet 

Bfil^iH 

Bil^ill 

OfiffR 

BiFfyt 

(if,}li>9«e) 

(l4,ii4,eeA) 

(14.000,900) 

wnn 

eeriR 

eiPio 

BIFiR 

B 

■■>l>tS>>t>IIIS> 

ISSSZIStXf SBiaSB 

ai>«SBi>>zss:t:s 

«t>«scsss>ss:s=> 

nmtMmmtwMMaMSKCE 

i(fi,iif,mi 

1144, fit. 000) 

1149,011,000) 

iipn 

OKPn 

Ofim 

Birm 

214.000.000 

214.000.000 

r«v 

v«* 

•214.000.000 

•114,000.000 

»»» 

M 

... 

110.000.000 

214.000.000 

«214.000.000 

•214,000.000 

•84.000.000 

M 

23.394.000 

22.388.000 

23.220.000 

22.656.000 

•738.000 

•268.000 

.564.000 

D 

3.81S.000 

3.bbl.000 

3.919.000 

3.651.000 

•164.000 

... 

•268,000 

D 

200.000 

191.000 

... 

... 

-200.000 

-191,000 

... 

D 

690.000 

660.000 

690.000 

660.000 

-30.000 

... 

•30,000 

D 

765. 000 

732.000 

850.000 

732.000 

-33.000 



-118,000 

D 

134.8S4.000 

129.055.000 

130.865.000 

129.055.000 

-5,799,000 



-1,810,000 

U 

6.3S8.000 

6.085.000 

6.540.000 

6,401,000 

«43,000 

•316,000 

-139.000 

U 

5.901.000 

5.647,000 

5.750.000 

5,647,000 

-254,000 



-103,000 

D 

(2.893.000) 

(2.769.000) 

(3.421.000) 

(3,421.000) 

(•528,000) 

(•652,000) 



TF 

... 

(1,000,000) 

(•1,000.000) 

(•1,000.000) 

(•1,000,000) 

TF 

392.000.000 

375.135.000 

255.880.000 

380.000.000 

-12.000.000 

•4.865.000 

•124,120,000 

D 

2.200.000 

2.200.000 

3.100.000 

3.100.000 

•900.000 

•900.000 

... 

U 

(55.422.000) 

(53.039.000) 

(55.614.000) 

(56,634,000) 

(•1.212.000) 

(•3. 595. OOP) 

(•1.020,000) 

TF 

(16.487.000) 

(15.778.000) 

(13.919.000) 

(14,694,000) 

(-1,793,000) 

(.l,084,0rfO) 

(•775,000) 

TF 

— 

(1,167.000) 

(I. 167. 0001 

(•1.167.000) 

(•I.167,0b0j 

-— 

IF 

33.391.000 

32.196.000 

34.022.000 

34,022.000 

.631,000 

•1.826.000 

— 

0 

15.000,000 

13.114.000 

4.485.000 

15.000.000 

... 

•1.886.000 

.10.515.000 

U 

(1.250.000) 

defer 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

U 

832.563.000 

805.054.000 

599.321.000 

814.924.000 

-17,644,000 

•9.870.000 

•215.603,000 

(618.568.000) 

(591.054.000) 

(469.321.000) 

(600.924.000) 

(-17,644.000) 

(•9.870.000) 

(.131.603,000) 

(214.000.000) 

(214.000.000) 

(130.000.000) 

(214.000.000) 





(•84,000,000) 

(151.287.000) 

(144.781.000) 

(151,115.000) 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

DEFER 

(74.802.000) 

(71.586.000) 

(74.121.000) 

(76.916.000) 

(•2.114,000) 

(•5.330.000) 

(•2,795.000) 
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1/  FT  1986  approp.  adv.  in  FY84  is  $159.5  million. 

FY  1987  approp.  adv.  in  FY85  is  $200  million. 

FY  1988  approp.  adv.  in  FY86  is  $214  million. 
2/  Preaident'a  budget  requests  $268,000  FY86  supplemental. 
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i.R.    5233   .  FT  1987  APPROFRIATIONS   FOR  THE  DEPARWEMTS  OF  LRPOR.    HE/.LTH  AKD  HUMAK  SERVICES.    EOUCMIOH  WH)  RELATED  AGENCIES 


FY  19b6  

Cnactad     Poat  SequesCer 


FY  1987 

Frcaldent'm 

Uudgat 


.............  House  Bill  conparad  to  ----•—- — 

nous*  Bill   FY  B«  Enacted   FY  66  Post  Seq.     FY  87  Budgat 


Haa 

Ola 


SUMfARY 

Title  I  -  Ocpirtaent  of  Labor: 

Federal  Funda 

Truat  Funds 


6.S41.215.000 
(2.704.717.000) 


6.303,652.000 
(2. SMB. 411.000) 


5.B')7.429,000 
(2.747.34S.000) 


S.  524. 294. 000 
(2.751.696.000) 


-1.016.921.000 
(•46.979.000) 


-779,358.000 
(•163.285.000) 


-373.135,000 
(•4.351.000) 


79.336.916.000   84.001.567.000   •5,851.576.000   ♦'•"'•"4.000   /<•'"•*"•»«•, 


Title  II  -  Departaent  of  Health  and  Hunan  Services: 

Federal   Funda    (all   years) 78.149.991.000        7J"«""°°°      ,il  jllllir^)    (niwlsoiloOO)    (.4:727:265.000)    (.5.322.413.000)    (.4.664.651,000) 

S;r:;.:::::::::::::::::::::::;:::;:;;;:;;:::  Z.'iiM'.X  '  :    '  : 5  '  iH ■    'E  '"■"'"Sr'  '•'•'""Sir  -•'"•"ii^'  ^ 

(»..,h.rl.«..    ,~t  c«..H.r.«l !;S11i;-2SS         SSIS'ffi        J:S;:«°:»«ol      ,5.2.....7.0«0,  (..J.IJI.OOO,        (.2.0.1U.0001  C-...50.0001 

Yfuat   Funds • i3,**o.oo^.u*/w#      ij.va^.j*.... ».■-*. 


Title  III  -  Department  of  Education: 

Federal  Funds 

(Unauthorixed.  not  conaidvred) . . 


12.793.298.000    12. 377. 414 .000    »  'li?''"""    """'"iEffS 
(5.582.386.000)   (5.4d9.02J,OoO)   (4. Jb4.782.000)  DEIEB 


Title  IV  -  Related  Agcncica: 

Federal  Funda  (all  years) 

Current  year 

1989  advance 

(Unauthorized,  not  considered). 
Trust  Funds 


Sec.  515  reserves 
Federal  Funds 
Trust  Funda. . 


(P.L.    99-190): 


812.S68.0ri0 
(618    568.000) 
(214.000.000) 
(151.2B7.00U) 

(74.602.000) 


12.531.000 
(919.000) 


BO5.QS4.00O 
(591.054.000) 
(214.000.000) 
(144.7UI.000) 

(71.5b6.0OU) 


XI. 702. 000 
(919.00U) 


!199.  321.000 
(4b9. 321.000) 
(130.000.000) 
(lbl.115.000) 

(74,121,000) 


814.924.000 
(600.924.000) 
(214.000.000) 
DEFUt 

(76.916.000) 


•586.933.000 


-17.644.000 
(-17.644.000) 

DEFER 
(•2.114.000) 


-12.531.000 
(-919.000) 


•1.002.797.000 
DE»ER 


•9.670.000 
(•9.670.000) 

DEFER 
(•5.330.000) 


-11.702.000 
(-919.000) 


•1.469.132.000 
DEFER 


•215.603.000 
(•131.603.000) 
(•84.000.000) 
DEFER 
(•2.795.000) 


'••'"•"'■!!!  'IVl-^lIZ,  ,SJtj;S5JS!,  !53S:5St:;SS,  ,:;j:!:!i;:S,  .:l:',S:5r.SS,  ,:I::;5:II!:SSS, 

ii.. ...™ :::::::::::::::::::;;  !:;:5!i:n::r!  i:5;3;!:;|i:SSl  1?S;S5S:^3  I".;;;---  ■•'•■"•"'•r'  ■•'•'"•"'•-'    ,.„.^.iii, 


Total,  all  titles: 

Federal  Funds  (all  years) 
Current  year 


1989  advance (214.000.000)     (214.000.000) 

(Unouthoriied.  not  considered) (10. 09b. 291. 000)   (9.809.3:6.000) 

Trust  Funds 8.007.127.000 


7.690.219.0CU 


(130.000.000) 
(B.414,1.0r7.<»00) 
8.119,333,000 


(214,000.000) 
DEFER 
6.11B.029.000 


SECTION  302B  RECAP 


Federel  Funds  (all  yeara) .?;'^n  tSfSSn, 

(Unauthorized,  not  considered) (10.095.291.000) 


97.052,685.000 
(9.809,326,000) 


97.744.765.000   103.721,016.000 
(6.414.107.000)  DEFER 


DEFER 
•110.902.000 


•S. 391. 413. 000 
DEFER 


DEFER 
.427.810.000 


•6.668.331.000 
DEFER 


DEFER 
-1.304.000 


•5.976.251.000 
DEFER 


Discretionary,  current  appropriations ?ltJnnl?.'2nn. 

(Unauthorized,  not  considered) (9.910.020.000) 

Mandatory,  total  in  bill 74.714.391,000 

Less  advances  for  aubsequent  years -11.687.754.000 

Plus  advances  provided  in  prior  years 11.010.269.000 

Subtotal,  Mandatory,  current  appropriationa. . .  '*°"-'?t'II*!!!, 

(Unauthorized,  not  cunbidvrvd) (lbb.27l.0J0) 


22  610  154.000  20.798,416.000  24.927,647.000 

(9:631.262,000)  (8.273, 702, 000)  DEFER 

74,412,531.000  76,946,349,000  78.793.369,000 

-11.6B7.754.000  -12,728,065.000  -12.812,065,000 

11,010,269.000  11.673.754.000  11.673.754.000 

73  715  046.000  75.892.038.000  77.655.058.000 

(178:06«.000)  (110.405.000)  DEFER 


.1.312.435.000 
DEFER 

.4.078.978.000 

•1.124.311.000 

.663.485.000 


.3.618.152.000 
DEFER 


.2.287.493,000 
DEFER 

.4,380.838,000 

-1.124.311.000 

.663.485.000 


.3.920.012,000 
DEFER 


•4.129.231.000 
DBFER 

.1,847.020,000 

-84,000,000 


.1,763.020.000 
DEFER 


Total,  adiuatert  current  year ?!$^Mi?n2S. 

(Un.uthorlzeil.  not  cunsidered) (10. 09i. 291.000) 


96  375  200  000    96.690.454.000   102.582,705.000    .4.930,587,000 
(9:80!*:  J26. 000)   (8.414.107.000)  DEFER  DtlLH 


.6.207.505.000 
DEFER 


.S. 892. 251. 000 
DEFER 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


July  n,  1986 


July  31,  1986 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


18325 


D  1505 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS  AND  HUMAN  RE- 
SOURCES OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 

ATIONS TO  MEET  DURING  THE 
5-MINUTE   RULE   ON   AUGUST  6 
AND  AUGUST  12,  1986 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  per- 
mission   that   the   Subcommittee    on 
Intergovemmental      Relations      and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  be  permit- 
ted to  meet  should  there  be  reading  of 
amendments  under  the  5-minute  rule 
on  Wednesday,  August  6  and  on  Tues- 
day. August  12,  1986. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW, 
AUGUST  1,  1986,  TO  FILE  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT  ON  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL.  1986 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow,  August  1,  1986.  to 
fUe  a  privileged  report  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  for  sundry  independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpo- 
rations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  GREEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CERTAIN  CORRECTIONS 
AND  INSERTIONS  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  H.R.  5233,  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  LABOR.  HEALTH 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES,  AND 
EDUCATION  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT.  1987 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  (H.R.  5233) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  corrections  and  insertions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  5234,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1987 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 516  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  516 
Resolved,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5234)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
smd  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987,  and  for  other 
purposes,  all  points  of  order  against  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  in  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived:  beginning  on 
page  2,  lines  3  through  25:  beginning  on 
page  4,  line  7  through  page  6,  line  2:  begin- 
ning on  page  7,  line  17  through  page  8.  line 
26;  beginning  on  page  13,  lines  7  through  25; 
beginning  on  page  14,  line  9  through  page 
16.  line  23;  beginning  on  page  39,  line  16 
through  page  41,  line  12;  beginning  on  page 
42.  line  5  through  page  43.  line  12;  begin- 
ning on  page  51.  line  1  through  page  55,  line 
12;  beginning  on  page  56,  lines  1  through  10; 
beginning  on  page  58,  line  6  through  page 
59,  line  13;  beginning  on  page  65,  lines  7 
through  13;  beginning  on  page  72.  lines  1 
through  18;  and  beginning  on  page  80,  lines 
1  through  22. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley).  The  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Burton]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  the  customary  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Qttillen].  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  516 
waives  points  of  order  against  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  5234.  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies  appro- 
priation bill  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Since  general  appropriation  bills  are 
privileged  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  rule  does  not  provide  for 
any  special  guidelines  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  Provisions  related  to 
time  for  general  debate  are  not  includ- 
ed in  the  rule.  Customarily.  Mr. 
Speaker,  general  debate  time  is  limited 
by  a  unanimous-consent  request  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  prior  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  516 
waives  clause  2  of  rule  XXI.  which 
prohibits  unauthorized  appropriations 
and  legislative  provisions  in  general 
appropriation  bills  against  certain  pro- 
visions in  the  bill.  The  specified  provi- 
sions which  have  been  protected  by 
this  waiver  are  detailed  In  the  rule,  by 
reference  to  page  and  line  of  the  Inte- 
rior appropriation  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5234  appropriates 
$8.2  billion,  including  $4  billion  for  the 
land  and  natural  resources  manage- 
ment agencies  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, $1.4  billion  for  the  Agriculture 
Department's  U.S.  Forest  Service,  $1.2 
billion  for  the  fossil  fuels  and  energy 
conservation  programs  of  the  Energy 
Department  and  $1.6  billion  for  other 
programs. 

Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Regula,  and  the 
entire  subcommittee  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  their  fine  work  to  reach 
agreement  on  such  a  wide  range  of 
issues  affecting  the  natural  heritage  of 
this  Nation.  Their  efforts  to  enhance 
our  public  lands,  national  parks,  for- 
ests, and  other  resources  will  long  be 
remembered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  particularly  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates],  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Regula],  for  their  support  of  con- 
tinued funding  of  projects  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Foothills  Parkway  road 
project  and  the  Cumberland  Gap 
Road.  I  think  they  are  fine  projects. 

Naturally,  I  support  the  rule,  but 
not  necessarily  just  for  those  reasons, 
but  because  it  is  a  broad  ranging  bill 
that  is  beneficial  to  the  people  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  has  been  ably 
explained  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Califomia  [Mrs.  Burton].  I  urge  a 
"yes"  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fren- 
zel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule. 

Like  nearly  all  our  appropriation 
bills,  all  save  two  so  far.  this  bill  is  pro- 
tected from  points  of  order  by  the  rule 
in  so  many  places  as  to  make  it  ridicu- 
lous. 

About  the  only  thing  not  protected 
by  this  rule  is  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bill.  I  find  protections  on  34  differ- 
ent pages  within  an  80-page  bill.  That 
really  flaunts  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  continues  to  make  the  appropria- 
tions process  an  embarrassment  to  us 
and  the  people  we  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  vote  against 
the  rule,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for  time, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  315,  nays 
93.  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 
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about  to  consider,  and  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  include  tables,  charts, 
and  other  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1530 

Mr.  CRAIG  and  Mr.  HAYES 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on   H.R.   5234,   which   we  are 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL,  1987 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  5234)  making 
appropriations  for  the  E)epartment  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1534 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  5234.  with  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes  suid  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  for  fiscal  year  1987  to 
the  Committee.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  because  the  bill  as  reported  is 
under  the  302(b)  allocation  for  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  CBO 
scores  the  Interior,  bill  as  $344  million 
below  the  discretionary  budget  alloca- 
tion and  $11  million  below  the  discre- 
tionary outlay  allocation,  a  category 
many  of  you  have  asked  about.  The 
total  for  the  bill  as  recommended. 
$8,247,192,000.  is  also  $210,155,000 
imder   the   amoimt   of   $8,457,347,000 
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enacted  in  fiscal  year  1986  for  Interior 
and  related  agencies.  In  comparison  to 
the  fiscal  year  1986  post-Gramm- 
Rudman  amount,  the  recommendation 
is  $51,255,000,  or  less  than  1  percent, 
over  that  level. 

In  preparing  this  bill,  the  committee 
took  testimony  from  73  Members  of 
Congress,  and  received  written  re- 
quests from  183  more,  for  a  total  of 
almost  1.300  individual  account  re- 
quests received  from  Members  of  Con- 


The  bill  reflects  our  continuing  in- 
vestment in  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  provides  the  amounts 
necessary  to  support  the  national  her- 
itage of  all  Americans— the  public 
lands,  the  national  parks,  the  national 
forest,  and  the  cultural  and  historic 
preservation  of  the  heritage  that  we 
want  to  pass  along  to  our  children,  our 
grandchildren,  and  the  generations  to 
come;  and  to  continue  the  hope  and 
dream  that  each  of  us  has  that  what 
we  pass  along  for  our  children  and  the 
coming  generations  will  be  better  than 
what  we  now  enjoy. 

The  biU  includes  $4,010,119,000  for 
programs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior:  $1,424,637,000  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service;  $1,236,752,000  for  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy; 
and  $1,575,684,000  for  Indian  Health, 
Indian  Education,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  National  Endowments 
for  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  and  the 
other  related  agencies  of  the  bill,  all  of 
which  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  bill. 

The  programs  represented  in  this 
bill  in  many  ways  represent  an  invest- 
ment in  America  itself,  and  those  in- 
vestments provide  significant  returns. 
For  example,  programs  funded  in  this 
bill  will  generate  estimated  revenues 
of  over  $9.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986 
which  is  $1.3  billion  more  than  the 
spending  authority  in  the  bill. 

There  are  certain  areas  in  this  bill 
where  the  committee  believed  it  im- 
portant to  exceed  the  amounts  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget. 
These  include  vitad  programs  estab- 
lished to  meet  identified  national 
goals,  such  as  the  land  acquisition  pro- 
grams in  refuges,  parks,  national  for- 
ests, and  public  lands.  The  committee 
has  included  an  increase  of  $158  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose,  including  $50 
million  for  the  State  assistance  pro- 
gram. We  could  not  agree  with  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  a  minimal 
land  acquisition  program.  Prices  would 
only  go  higher;  critical  habitat  would 
be  lost;  and  private  landowners  would 
be  inconvenienced. 

The  committee  has  also  recommend- 
ed increases  of  $220  million  in  Indian 
programs,  including  construction  of 
hospitals,  clinics  and  schools,  irriga- 
tion and  sanitation  facilities,  and  pro- 
tection and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources on  reservation  lands,  in  keep- 
ing with  our  trust  responsibilities  to 


the  Indian  people.  However,  the  rec- 
ommended funding  for  these  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1987  is  $40  million  below 
the  enacted  level  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  committee  has  also  recommended 
increases  totaling  almost  $138  million 
for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  in  order  to 
maintain  important  programs  in  forest 
research.  State  and  private  forestry, 
and  recreation  in  the  National  Forest 
System. 

With  respect  to  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf,  the  bill  contains  a  compro- 
mise agreement,  rather  than  a  morato- 
rium, for  leasing  off  California.  This 
agreement  provides  for  review  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  two 
proposals  developed  by  the  congres- 
sional negotiating  group  as  well  as  the 
proposal  developed  by  the  Governor  in 
accordance  with  section  18  of  the  OCS 
Lands  Act  amendments.  The  Secretary 
is  also  instructed  to  provide  the  con- 
gressional group  a  30-day  period  to 
review  and  comment  on  a  draft  copy 
of  his  final  program  for  offshore  Cali- 
fornia prior  to  its  submission  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  In  this 
submission,  the  Secretary  is  required 
to  indicate,  in  detail,  why  any  specific 
recommendation  contained  in  these 
proposals  has  not  been  incorporated. 
This  agreement  provides  for  prelease 
activity  to  continue  in  the  three  Cali- 
fornia planning  areas  yet  affects 
delays  in  Sales  95  and  91  in  southern 
and  northern  California,  respectively. 
A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  has 
gone  into  forging  this  agreement  and 
the  committee  is  pleased  to  include 
this  proposal  in  lieu  of  a  moratorium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Fiorello  H.  La 
Guardia,  New  York  City's  famous 
colorful  mayor  used  to  say  "When  I 
make  a  mistake,  it's  a  beaut."  The 
same  is  true  about  the  Congress. 
When  it  makes  a  mistake,  it's  a  beaut 
and  it  made  a  mistake  12  years  ago 
when  it  passed  the  Navajo-Hopi  Relo- 
cation Act.  For  12  years  a  commission 
set  up  by  that  act  has  been  trying  to 
unscramble  Navajo  and  Hopi  people 
who  have  been  living  together  for  dec- 
ades—centuries in  certain  areas— and 
has  succeeded  only  in  making  a  com- 
plex human  problem  more  complicat- 
ed and  distant  from  solution. 

Rectifying  wrongs  committed 
against  Indian  people  is  always  trau- 
matic, a  wrenching  process  which 
takes  years  not  only  in  trying  to  find 
reasonable  answers  but  in  healing 
wounds  in  the  aftermath.  Usually,  it's 
a  dispute  between  Indians  and  non-In- 
dians, and  in  land  cases  where  the 
white  people  have  forcibly  driven  the 
Indians  from  their  land,  the  courts 
and  the  Congress  have  not  given  their 
original  land  possession  back  to  the  In- 
dians. Usually,  a  part  of  the  land  is 
given  back  together  with  remunera- 
tory  compensation  or  agreement  is 
reached  only  for  a  monetary  payment. 

That  is  not  true  in  the  Navajo-Hopi 
dispute.  Rather  than  reaching  a  mone- 


tary satisfaction  for  the  rightful  claim 
of  the  Hopi  to  their  land  which  was 
appropriated  by  Navajo  settlers,  the 
Congress  decided  to  partition  the  land 
and  relocate  Hopis  who  were  on 
Navajo  land— only  a  few— and  Navajo 
who  were  on  Hopi  land— and  there 
were  many. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Navajo 
did  take  over  Hopi  lands  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Hopi  are  entitled  to 
redress.  In  the  1974  act,  the  Congress 
decided  that  the  Navajo,  even  those 
who  had  been  living  on  the  land  for 
generations,  should  pack  up  and  leave. 
The  Congress  would  provide  new 
homes  for  them  in  other  communi- 
ties—and the  fiasco  began. 

What  happened  was  like  a  huge  cost 
overrun  on  a  defense  contract,  except 
that  the  lives  of  human  beings  were  at 
stake  here.  It  was  represented  to  Con- 
gress—perhaps misrepresented  in  ret- 
rospect—that only  a  few  families  were 
involved.  The  relocation  would  be 
completed  in  a  short  time,  would  be 
relatively  simple,  and  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  about  $41  million.  Here  we 
are  today,  12  years  later,  years  from  a 
termination  of  the  relocation  having 
spent  close  to  $100  million  already  and 
faced  with  spending  an  estimated  $1  to 
$200  million  more. 

The  court  set  the  moving  date  for 
July  7,  1986.  July  7,  1986  has  come  and 
gone;  1.024  families  have  been  relo- 
cated, most  of  them  are  now  living  in 
slum  areas,  waiting  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  its  word  to  provide 
them  with  the  decent,  comfortable 
and  sanitary  housing  they  were  prom- 
ised if  they  moved. 

And  that  is  what  we  have  empha- 
sized in  our  bill— we  propose  to  keep 
faith  with  the  people  who  moved  vol- 
untarily, relying  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  Government  and  who  wound  up 
in  dire  poverty.  We  have  directed  the 
Navajo-Hopi  Commission  to  find  hous- 
ing for  these  people.  The  Commission 
says  they  can  move  only  200  to  250 
families  a  year.  Our  bill  says  take  care 
of  the  cooperating  families  first. 

That  means  that  there  will  be  no 
forced  relocations  provided  for  in  this 
bill.  No  forced  relocations  until  we  are 
able  to  take  care  of  the  Indian  reloca- 
tees  who  desperately  need  housing 
now. 

Reasonable  rents  are  being  paid  to 
the  Hopi  for  the  land  by  their  Navajo 
tenants.  We  are  directing  BIA  to 
review  the  rentals  to  make  sure  they 
are  adequate. 

Finally  Mr.  Speaker,  this  relocation 
dispute  is  only  a  piece  of  the  overall 
land  controversy  between  the  Navajo 
and  the  Hopi.  It  was  wrong  to  attack 
the  problem  piecemeal  as  Congress  did 
in  1974.  Now,  we  have  a  mess  on  our 
hands  and  our  committee  is  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  This 
dispute  needs  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
and  I  don't  see  any  Solomon  in  the  vi- 


cinity of  Congress.  In  his  absence  we 
ask  the  legislative  committee  to  review 
this  dispute  again  as  an  urgent  matter. 
It  desperately  needs  their  attention. 

The  bill  contains  funding  for  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission.  As  you  know,  in  1974, 
Congress  passed  the  Relocation  Act  in 
an  attempt  to  resolve  the  centuries-old 
dispute  between  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
tribes.  At  the  time,  this  legislation  was 
adopted,  it  was  represented  that  only 
1.100  families  needed  to  be  relocated 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $41  million.  To 
date,  more  than  $134  million  has  been 
appropriated  with  about  1.500  certi- 
fied eligible  families  still  awaiting  relo- 
cation. There  is  also  a  possibility  that 
new  information  will  surface  after  the 
completion  of  a  survey  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  In 
retrospect.  12  years  later,  it  has 
become  obvious  that  the  magnitude  of 
this  problem  is  much  greater  than 
originally  estimated  and  that  Congress 
must  reexamine  this  issue  in  a  compre- 
hensive rather  than  a  piecemeal  fash- 
ion. There  is  no  forced  eviction  in  this 
relocation  program.  Only  those  who 
have  voluntarily  applied  to  the  Relo- 
cation Commission  and  are  certified  el- 
igible for  relocation  are  presently 
being  moved.  The  funding  in  this  bill 
enables  the  Commission  to  go  forward 
with  housing  people  who  have  been 
uprooted  and  may  be  living  in  adverse 
conditions.  An  additional  step  the 
committee  has  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  rights  of  the  relocatees  are  pro- 
tected is  to  include  the  language  car- 
ried in  the  fiscal  year  1986  continuing 
resolution  which  states  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  or  any 
other  act  may  be  used  for  eviction  of 
individuals  until  a  replacement  or  new 
relocation  home  has  been  provided. 

Recognizing  the  growing  importance 
of  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  water. 


the  committee  has  recommended  a  $7 
million  increase  for  continuing  a  pilot 
scale  national  water  quality  assess- 
ment to  b«  coordinated  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey.  Problems  with  ag- 
ricultural runoff  such  as  at  the  Kes- 
terson  Wildlife  Refuge  in  California 
and  with  toxic  waste  burial  and  con- 
tamination led  the  committee  to 
expand  this  program  which  we  stal-ted 
in  fiscal  year  1986. 

For  energy  programs,  there  are  in- 
creases of  $900  million  over  the  re- 
quest. The  committee  has  included 
$147  million  to  continue  construction 
of  capacity  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  and  also  has  placed  language 
in  the  bill  specifying  moderate  rates  of 
filling  the  reserve  with  oil,  requiring 
an  additional  $331  million.  This  con- 
tinues the  House's  policy  of  refusing 
to  put  a  moratorium  on  the  reserve. 
This  policy  was  established  in  the 
fiscal  year  1985  supplemental  appro- 
priations act.  Imports  are  increasing, 
and  prices  are  low,  making  this  a 
proper  time  to  provide  these  funds  for 
our  national  security. 

In  fossil  energy  and  conservation  re- 
search and  development,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  increase  of  $357 
million  over  the  request.  Despite  the 
magnitude  of  that  increase,  both  pro- 
grams are  actually  less  than  fiscal  year 
1986  levels  because  the  administration 
request  basically  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  believe  their  long-term  value 
is  significant. 

We  are  providing  an  increase  of  $55 
million  to  finance  administrative  costs 
of  a  greatly  expanded  low-income 
weatherization  program  using  funds 
provided  to  the  States  by  the  Exxon 
oil  overcharge  settlement.  These  funds 
would  allow  a  program  three  times  the 
size  of  fiscal  year  1986. 

Finally,  in  energy,  we  have  recom- 
mended a  prohibition  on  studying  the 


sale  of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
unless  Congress  passes  an  authoriza- 
tion to  do  so.  This  is  not  a  good  time 
to  sell  the  reserves,  with  prices  as  low 
as  $10  a  barrel. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
implementing  a  grazing  fee  for  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  and  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands  which  gradually  would  bring 
those  fees  up  to  market  levels.  In  1987, 
the  increase  would  be  45  cents  per 
animal  unit  month,  a  33M!-percent  in- 
crease over  1986.  but  well  below  the 
market  level  of  $4.86  per  AUM.  If  im- 
plemented, this  fee  increase  would 
provide  about  $8  to  $10  million  in  new 
revenue,  half  of  which  would  go 
toward  improving  the  public  lands. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  bill,  in  section 
117.  which  designates  the  visitor 
center  for  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
National  Heritage  Corridor  in  Lock- 
port.  IL.  the  "George  M.  O'Brien  Visi- 
tor Center."  This  action  recognizes  the 
leadership  and  contributions  of  our 
colleague  with  respect  to  the  creation 
and  establishment  of  the  National 
Heritage  Corridor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
continues  important  programs  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  our  unsurpassed  natural  re- 
sources, while  maintaining  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  providing  a  substan- 
tial return  to  the  Treasury.  I  want  to 
commend  the  subcommittee  members 
for  their  unselfish  efforts  and  contri- 
butions throughout  the  preparation  of 
this  bill.  In  particular,  I  want  to  note 
the  contributions  of  our  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Ralph  Regula. 

The  report  explains  the  committee 
actions  represented  in  the  bill  in  con- 
siderable detail.  For  further  clarifica- 
tion I  am  placing  a  support  table  into 
the  Record  to  accompany  this  state- 
ment. 
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Bill  compared  with— 


N'wbudNvt 

<obllC»IIOffMJ* 

Mithontjr.  riKml 


(sMiffMionaJi 

Mihont*.  adjuaud 

Twc^ymx  I9HC 


of  n*« 

(oMmiionali 

•ttthonty.  Tiacal 

y—r  liM7 


N««budg«< 

<obl«ationaii 

authority 

racofiimMflpd  in 

iNll 


<oMici4ion«it 
•Mlhonlv.  TMraJ 


TITLE   I    -   OCPARTTIENT  OF  THE    INTEmM 

Bur«au  of   Land  nanagc««nt 

NanaqcMwnt  of    land*  and  resources 

Construction  mnA  access 

Pavmer.ta   in   lieu  of    taxes    

Land   acquisition 

Ocrqon  and  California  grant    lands 

Range   laproveawnts. 

Service  charges     deposits,    and  fortcitsrea 

I  imlef  initel    

niscellaneous  trust    funds 


Total,    lurcau  of  Land  Hanacieewnl. 


3*6. 17%   000 

1.39S.000 

104    370   000 

2.286.000 

55.777.000 

10  000.000 


37«.  1)9.000 

1.3)5.000 
99   112. 000 

2.ias.ooo 

5). 379   000 
9.570   000 


)79  0S5.000 

1 . 200   000 
105.000.000 

51.1»0.000 
t.50«.0C0 


M0.)70.000 

1 .  200 .  000 

105.000.000 

•50.000 

54   2«0  000 

•.50t  000 


-15. (05. 000 

-195.000 

•k)0.000 

-1.4)6.000 

-1    517.000 

-1.494.000 


Budget  «Mimalaa 

of  new 

loMuiatMMiali 

•uUwntt   fitcal 

year  11»«T 


•650.000 
•). 100.000 


4.247  000 
100  000 

4.247.000 
100.000 

5.195  000 
100.000 

5.195.000 
100.000 

•946.000 

... 

574.)50.000 

549.640.000 

S50  246.000 

555.461.000 

-16.669.000 

•5.2)5.000 

United  States  Fish  and  Viidlife  Service 


■■••source  aanage*ent  

Construction  and  anadroaKMis  fish.... 
Higratory  bird  conservation  accowit . 

Land  acquisil ion  

kjtional  Wildlife  Kefuge  Fund 


Total.  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


■ational  Park  Service 

Of*^-ra<io«  of  the  national  park  systcei 

N>«ti»n4l  recreation  and  preservation 

Nimoric  preservation  fund 

Const  ruct  ion 

(Liquidation  of  contract  authority) 

Land  acq-iisition  and  state  assistance.  .  .  

L^iid  and  water  conservation  fund  I  rescission 

of  contract  authority) 

Jtrf.n  F     Kenr.edy  Center    for   the  Perfoniinq  Arts 

Illinois  and  Hichisan  Canal   National   HeritaQe  Corridor 

C(4Haissiort      

Jetlerson  National   Expansion  )M«K»rial  CoMstssion    .... 


to"jl.    Hxtional    Park    S^rv 


299   41S.000 

21.166   000 

14.910   000 

42    799   000 

5.611    000 


)63   90)   000 


6<.4.770  000 


266.529  000 

20.256.000 

14    323   000 

41  .061.000 

5   370.000 


265.127.000 
). 113. 000 


1.500.000 
5.645.000 


306.500.000 
21    11). 000 

)  OOO . 000 
))   225.000 

5.645.000 


•7.065.000 

-55   000 

-11    910.000 

-9.574.000 
•)4.000 


)67. 541.000 


295.)65.000 


)69.46).000 


-14.420  000 


627.0V5   000 


714.164.000 


64(. .  l'-4   C-uu 


-16.606.000 


•21    )7]  000 

•16   000  000 

•3.000.000 

•31.725   000 


•74   096   000 


6)7.466  000 

610  6)4.000 

655  462  000 

628.6'>5  000 

-6.591.000 

-26.607.OCO 

11  029  000 

10  555.000 

9.547.000 

10.904  OtO 

-125  000 

•1.3b7.000 

24.795  000 

2). 729  000 



24  200.000 

-595,000 

•24  200  000 

117.286.000 

112.406.000 

29.114  000 

75.969.006 

-41.297  000 

•46.675  000 

110  300  000) 

(10  ]C0  000) 

--- 

(t2.5C0  000) 

(•2.200.000) 

(•12  SOO  3001 

97.610.000 

9). 604. 000 

15  270.000 

101.100.000 

•). 290.000 

•85.6)0.000 

-26.710  000 

-26  710  000 





•28  710.000 

... 

4  7/1  000 

4.566  000 

4.771.000 

4.771  000 

— 

241'  00.) 

23/000 



2iO  000 

•  2. COO 

•250  000 

73  000 

72.000 



75.000 



.75.000 

•1)1.960  000 


Geological   Survf^y 

Surv^yk.    investigations,   and  research 

Hinerala  Hanageieent   Service 

leasing  and  royalty  aanagcewnt 

h.r/rrnts  to  Stales   Iron  receipts  under  Mineral   Leasing 

Total .  Minerals  Hanagenent  Service 

■ureaw  of  nines 

M.nes  and  Minerals 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Mec 1 a«at ion 
and  Cnforceewnt 

Pvgulation  and  technology 

(Rescission) 

Abandoned  nine  reclan>ation   fund   (definite,    trust    fund) 

Total.  Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclanstion  and 
Cnforcenent 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

O;«eration  of  Indian  Prograas 

Ctmst  ruct  ion 

Road  const  ruct ion 

Paysient  to  the  Alaska  Native  Escrov  accovnt 

Tribal  trust  funds 

Definite  anount 

Revolving  fund  for  loans  (Imitation  on  direct  loans) 

Indian  luan  guaranty  and  insurance  furirl 

lf««)iAn  loan  guaranty  and  insurance  fund  (Imitation 
on  guaranteed   loans) 

Totul .  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Territorial  and  International  Affairs 

A'ksinisl ration  c*  territories...  

Trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  iKlAi.di  

(■•«i|>act  of  Free  Association  .".  ... 

Toij)  Territorial  Affairs 


4)0.769.000 

167.2)0.000 
167  210.000 


412)06  000 

160.029  OOO 
160  029.000 


)»5  500.000 


160.300.000 
600  000 


13). 449. 000 


65.142  000 

-210. OCO 

206.141.000 


291. 07). 000 


921.1)2.000 

102.946.000 

7.630  000 

6.000.000 

116.300.000) 

2. 197.000 


1.0)8.107  000 


79.894. 000 

19.171.000 

2I0.640.0i>0 


127.711.000 


81  502.000 

-210.000 

197.277.000 


161.100.000 


107.100.000 


100.660.000 
190.520.000 


42J.220   030 

162.891.000 
162. 89). 000 


-7.549.000 

-4.  317.000 
-4  317.000 


•27. -JO. 000 


•2  59)  000 

-6U0.000 


126.429.000 


99  076.000 
2)2.720.000 


-7.020.000 


•1). 9)6. 000 

•210.000 

•26.579.000 


276.569.000 


291.400.000 


3)1.796.000 


•  40.725.000 


•82.779.000 
98.418.000 

7   493.000 

4   MO   OOO 
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2    103.000 
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(30.000.000) 
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692  326. OCO 

66 .  066  .  000 
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(16.320  000) 

2.6S2  COO 
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-16  882  000 

•  2  500.000 
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-3.000.000 
(•20.000) 
•455.000 


964.546.000 


-53.561.000 


76.4S9  000 

76.455.000 

210. •40.000 


71  529.eOO 

n.o-io.ooo 

2/  9/i>  000 
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BiK  oomparad  with— 

_.•                                                              Ne»bud««t                    Nevbudiet                 BudfM  Minwlas                Nr«  budicM  Budfet  caUFuias 

A«tncy  snd  itani                                                           Isblicatiensli                    hMifatMnad                          oTnea                         •ab)iicatianall  Nee  bw%M                         ^  nrm 

suthontjr.  fncal             authonlir.  aAuslad               wMiirKienall                       suth<int\  lehliotianstl                   <oblwslional< 

year  I9H6                     rnca)  ypsr  1M6                authonty.  TmcsI               rvcnnmendpd  in  auUvijnty.  fiMal               auUtority.  fiivaf 

year  19)17                               biK  year  !»<>                         yter  I»>7 

Departnental  Offices 

Office  of  the  Secretary 4)151.000       41.296.000       42.616.000       42.462.000  -669.000         -)}4.000 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 20.256.000       19.365.000       20. 000. 000       21.255.000  .999.000         •455.000 

Office  of  Inspector  Cennrsl 16.117.000       15.424.000       16.300.000       16.300.000  •183.000 

Construction  Hanegevent 775.000          742.000          664  000          664.000  -91.000              

Office  of  the  Secretary  Ispacial  Cornlg* 

currency  program 994.000         951.000            —            —  -994.000 

Total.  DepartMntal  Otticea 81.293.000       77.798.000       (0.600.000       80.721.000  -572.000         •121.000 

Total,  title  I.  Departaent  of  the  Interior: 

Mew  budget  (obligational)  authority 4.274.829.000    4.159.436.000     3.632.714.000    4.010.119.000  -264.710.000     .377.405.000 

(Liquidation  of  contract  authority) (10.300.0001     (10.300.000)            — -      (12.500.000)  (•2.200.000)    (•12.500.000) 


TITLE  II  -  RELATEO  AGENCIES 

OCPARTMElfT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service 

Forest  reseerch 125.525.000  120.127.000  111.481.000  129.183.000  ^3. 656. 000      •17.702.000 

State  and  private  roreatry 57.799.000  55.321.000  24.671.000  57.671.000  -126.000      ^32. 600. 000 

National  forest  systea 1.214.001.000  1.166.924.000  894.468.000  996.687.000  -217.314.000     •102.199.000 

Construction 224.222.000  214654.000  195.197.000  192.409.000  -31.613.000       -2.788.000 

Tmber  receipts  transfer  to  Cenersl  Fund (-55.491.000)  (-102.765.000)  (-66.815.0001  (-86.815.000)  1-31.324.000)           — 

Tmber  purchaser  credits —  —  (154.321.000)  —  —    (-154.321.000) 

Land  acquisition  32. 566.000  31.356.000  3.206.000  42.936.000  •10.370.000      .39.730.000 

Operation  and  naintenance  of  racreation  fscilitica — -            52.000.000  — -  —      -52.000.000 

Acquisition  of  lands  tor  national  (crests,  apacial 

acts 777.000  744.000  966.000  966.000  .189.000 

Acquisition  or  lands  to  coaplete  land  axchangea 20.000  20.000  695.000  895.000  .675.000 

Range  betteracnt  fund  (indefinite) 3.796.000  3.798.000  3.600.000  3.800.000  .2.000 

Miscellaneous  trust  funds 69.000  85.000  90.000  90.000  .1.000            — 

Total.  Oepartaent  of  Agriculture 1.656.797.000  1.595.029.000  1.M6.994.000  1.424.637.000  -234.160.000     .137.643.000 

OEPARTMEWT  OF  TMC  TREASUBT 

Energy  Security  Reserve  (rescission)  1/ 1-6.900.000.000)  (-6.900.000.000)  --  (•6.900.000.000)  

1/  Rescission  not  included  for  coa^iarison  purpose's. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERCT 

Clean  Coal  Technology  (by  transfer) : 

Fiscal  year  1966 (99.400  000)  (99.400.000)  — .  — -  (-99.400.0001 

Fiscal  year  19S7 (149. 100. OOO)  (149.100.000)  —  —  (-149.100.000) 

Fiscal  year  19«^ (149.100.000)  (149.100.000)  ---  — -  (-149.100.000) 

Subtotal.  Cleaa  Coal  Technology  Reserve (397.600.000)  (397.600.000)  —  —  (-397.600.000)           — 

Fossil  energy  research  and- dcvclopaent 310.971.000  296.954.000  62.767.000  314.512.000  .3.541.000     .231. 745.300 

(By  transfer) (13.015.000)  (13.015.000)  (2.511.000)  (2.511.000)  (-10.504.030) 

Naval  petroleua  and  oil  ahala  rasarvas 13.586.000  13.002.000  127.106.000  122.177.000  .106.591.000       -4.9)1  000 

Energy  conservst ion 446.721.000  427.512.000  )9.4)).000  231.825.000  -214.8)6  000      .192.392.300 

Econnaic  regulation 24.475.000  23.423.000  21.650.000  23.400.000  -1075.000       .1.570.09a 

Emergency  preparedness 6.008.000  5.750.000  6.044.000  6.044  000  .36.000              --- 

Strategic  Petroleua  Reserve 112.365.000  107.533.000  147.433.000  •35. 06*. 000     .147.43)000 

SPR  petroleua  account  331.000.^00  .331.000.000     .3)1  OyO.OOO 

Energy  Inforaation  Adainistration 6016.000  57.724.000  59.651.000  60.361.000  .43.000         .710.0<30 

Alternative  fuels  production 1.020.360.322  1.020.360)22  —-  -1.020)60.322 

Appropriation  for  debt  reduction -1.020.360.322    -1.020.360.322  ---  •1.020.360.322 

Total.  Oepartaent  of  Energy 974.444.000  931.898.000  336.85)000  1.7)6.752.000  •262.)0a.000     .6V'/.699.0UO 

DEPARTTtEMT  OF  NEALTK  AND  NUHAN  SERVICES 

Health  Resources  and  Services  Athsiaiatration 

Indian  health  aervicea •31.694.000  (21.265.000  722.376.000  (34.336.000  .4.642.000     .1)3. 956. 000 

Indian  health  facilities 46.665.000  46.196.000  54.921.000  .(.256.000      •56.921.000 

Total.  Departaent  of  Heelth  and  Nuaan  Sarvicaa  .  (7(. 359.000  (67.463.000  722.376.000  (91.257.000  .12.(9(.000     .166.(79.000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

OKlca  o(  Claaaatary  and  Secondary  Education 

Indian  education. (7.071.000  (4.1(7.000  75.729.000  67.236.000  .165.000       -•.493.000 

OTNEK  RCLATEO  ACXHCIES 

Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation  CoaaissicM 

Salarios  and  anpenaaa 22.3S6.000  21.395.000  22.135.000  22.335.000  -31.000 

Saithsonlnn  Inatitution 

Salaries  and  espensea 17*. 995. 000  169.3(4.000  190.061.000  1(9.31(.000  .12.133.000        -743.000 

Nuseua  prograaa  and  related  raaaarck  (apccial  (orciga 

currency  prograa) 2.4(5.000  2.370.000  -2.4(4.000 

Construction  snd  laprovaaents.  Nstlonal  Zoological 
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D  1540 
Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  able  chairman  has 
described  the  bill  very  well.  I  want  to 
say  before  I  get  started  that  the  chair- 
man has  been  eminently  fair.  He  has 
provided  an  opportunity  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  to  participate 
in  the  drafting  of  this  bill  and  in  deal- 
ing with  the  issues  that  are  in  it,  even 
at  times  when  he  may  have  disagreed 
with  some  of  the  results. 

Likewise,  the  gentleman  has  been 
very  fair  with  witnesses.  We  have  had 
more  than  900  witnesses  on  issues 
before  this  subcommittee,  and  in  all 
instances,  the  chairman  has  given 
them  every  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  staff  of 
the  subcommittee.  They,  too,  have 
been  very  open  and  receptive  to  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  and 
work  well  in  serving  all  of  us. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  meant 
to  address  a  subject  that  is  very  close 
to  my  heart  when  I  began  my  remarks 
and  I  am  sorry  that  I  got  lost  in  the 
Navajo/Hopi  dispute. 


What  I  wanted  to  tell  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  House  was 
the  tremendous  assistance  that  was 
given  to  our  committee  by  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Republican  side.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula] 
participated  in  all  the  hearings.  He 
participated  in  all  of  the  decisions.  In 
all  my  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
never  encoimtered  any  Member  who  is 
more  able,  more  cooperative  and  more 
willing  to  work  conscientiously.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Regula]. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Certainly  I  think  we  have 
worked  well  together  to  try  to  bring  to 
this  body  a  responsible  bill. 

To  those  of  you  who  read  the  letter 
on  the  minority  side  from  our  ranking 
member  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Latta,  he  points  out  in  his 
letter  that  we  are  $344  million  under 
the  budget  allocation  in  BA  and  we 
are  $11  million  under  in  outlays.  As 
the  chairman  has  said,  we  will  even  be 
under  fiscal  year  1986.  post-Gramm- 
Rudman  following  amendments  that 
the  chairman  will  offer. 

This  is  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  bill,  we  provide  funding  for  the 
management  of  one-third  of  the 
United  States.  Most  people  do  not  re- 


alize that  one-third  of  all  the  land  in 
this  Nation  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  and  is  fiscally  managed 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Also,  we  did  this  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  over  1,200  requests 
from  256  of  our  colleagues  for  aU 
kinds  of  projects.  There  are  very  few 
districts  in  the  United  States  that  are 
not,  in  some  way,  touched  by  what  is 
done  in  this  bill. 

I  also  would  point  out  that  this  bill 
is  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  bUl, 
that  we  will  be  dealing  with  in  appro- 
priations that  actually  returns  money 
to  the  Treasury.  The  activities  that 
are  governed  by  this  bill  and  expendi- 
tures contained  therein  will  generate 
$1,345  billion  more  than  it  costs  to 
manage  them. 

The  revenues  from  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  drilling,  the  revenues  from 
various  other  mineral  developments 
on  the  public  lands,  the  revenues  from 
the  sale  of  the  timber  are  all  part  of 
that  money  that  flows  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Much  of  it  goes  out  in  land 
and  water  conservation  funds  to  pro- 
vide local  commimities  assistance  in 
building  parks  or  other  recreational 
facilities  to  serve  the  people. 

Likewise,  some  of  it  has  gone  to  the 
States  to  give  them  a  helping  hand. 
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I  think  this  is  a  bill  that  Is  very  im- 
portant to  America.  It  is  a  very  posi- 
tive bill  because  we  are  doing  things 
that  are  very  essential  to  the  future 
well-being  of  our  country. 

Just  to  touch  on  a  couple  of  policy 
issues  that  are  important.  One  con- 
cerns the  Forest  Service,  and  mainte- 
nance. I  think  we  need  to  do  more  in 
maintenance  in  the  Forest  Service.  It 
is  a  little-known  fact  that  there  are  2 'A 
times  as  many  visitor  days  to  our  na- 
tional forests  as  there  are  to  our  na- 
tional parks.  We  think  of  the  parks  as 
being  the  recreational  areas  when,  in 
fact,  the  pressure  on  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  grown  tremendously  over  the 
last  several  years  for  the  usage  as  a 
recreation  area,  and  it  is  as  well  the 
area  that  produces  probably  30  to  40 
percent  of  the  lumber  that  is  sold  in 
the  United  States. 

Forty-four  percent  of  all  the  recrea- 
tion on  Federal  lands  takes  place  in 
our  national  forests,  which  brings  me 
to  something  that  I  think  as  a  Con- 
gress we  need  to  address.  That  is  the 
issue  of  fees  for  entrance  to  our  na- 
tional parks  and  for  the  use  of  recre- 
ational facilities  in  the  national  for- 
ests. 

In  the  bill,  we  do  not  do  anything 
about  this,  therefore  I  would  share 
this  information  with  you. 

For  $3.  a  carload  of  people  can  go 
into  Yosemite  for  7  days.  For  Yellow- 
stone, a  carload  of  people  can  go  in  for 
$2.  In  1930,  the  entrance  fee  to  Yel- 
lowstone for  a  carload  was  $3.  In  1986, 
it  is  $2. 

Why  do  I  bring  these  points  to  you? 
I  might  also  mention  Denali  National 
Park  in  Alaska,  a  total  of  6  million 
acres  where  there  is  no  entrance  fee. 
In  fact,  we  provide  a  bus  service  so 
that  people  visiting  Denali.  some 
450.000  last  year,  pay  nothing  for  the 
bus  service. 

D  1550 

I  think  that  is  wonderful  if  we  can 
afford  it,  and  I  wish  we  could  continue 
this;  but  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  the  fees  only  pay  7  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  maintaining  our 
parks. 

I  am  concerned  that  in  the  future 
the  pressures  to  maintain  parks  and 
recreation  facilities  from  both  a 
health  and  safety  standpoint,  as  well 
as  providing  campsites,  will  continue 
to  grow  while  we  do  not  have  adequate 
funding  to  take  care  of  them  as  we 
should. 

I  would  hope  that  at  some  future 
time  in  the  authorizing  committee  and 
in  this  body,  we  address  the  problem 
of  entrance  fees  to  the  parks.  I  would 
like  to  see  those  increased,  with  the 
money  going  back  into  the  park  or  the 
Forest  Service,  wherever  it  is  generat- 
ed. We  should  plow  it  back  in  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  experience 
that  the  camper  or  the  visitor  would 
have. 
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We  cannot  do  that  unless  we  do 
change  the  statutes  to  allow  a  greater 
charge  for  access  to  the  park  system. 

In  1986.  we  collected  $21  million  in 
fees  at  the  same  time  Americans  were 
spending  almost  $4  billion  to  go  to  the 
movies.  So  it  illustrates,  I  think,  the 
need  to  address  this  as  a  policy  issue. 

Second,  this  bill  deals  with  many  of 
the  energy  problems  of  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  caution  Members.  I 
think  something  we  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  is  a  growing  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  of  petroleum. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1995.  43  per- 
cent of  our  consumption  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported.  Now  that  may 
not  concern  us  today  when  gasoline 
prices  are  going  down,  but  I  think  we 
are  begirming  to  mainline  on  petrole- 
um imports  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning. 

As  Jim  Schlesinger,  who  used  to  be 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  said  so  well:  "Our  country  vas- 
cillates  between  panic  and  complacen- 
cy." Today  it  is  complacency;  in  a  few 
years  it  could  well  be  panic. 

I  think  that  as  a  policy  question  we 
should  be  focusing  on  the  energy 
needs  of  this  Nation  in  the  years  to 
come.  We  have  all  heard  that  clicke 
that  an  army  marches  on  its  stomach. 
Well,  I  would  say  that  1986's  army 
marches  on  its  gasoline  tank. 

It  is  vital  that  we  think  in  terms  not 
only  of  our  own  usage  and  the  vital 
importance  of  petroleum  to  our  indus- 
trial base  in  this  Nation,  but  also  as  to 
the  defense  needs  of  our  country. 

On  the  question  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  we  have  addressed  this, 
particularly  the  California  situation.  I 
would  have  to  say  to  you  that  this 
policy  issue  will  be  before  us  in  1987 
because  we  have  in  effect  said  in  the 
bill  that  the  Department  of  Interior 
shall  bring  back  a  5-year  plan  under 
the  OCS  Lands  Act.  and  included  in 
there  shall  be  their  recommendations 
for  the  OCS  area  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

At  that  time,  this  body  will  have  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  what  we  think 
that  policy  should  be.  not  only  on 
California  but  all  of  our  OCS  lands. 
We  will  have  to  address  the  problem 
of  energy  security.  Also  we  will  have 
to  address  the  problem  of  how  indebt- 
ed we  choose  to  be  to  the  OPEC  na- 
tions, because  it  has  great  foreign 
policy  implications. 

The  decisions  as  to  the  energy  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States  in  1995  and 
the  year  2000  will  be  made  today  and 
tomorrow,  and  not  at  that  time.  So 
those  are  questions  that  we  need  to 
address. 

Likewise,  we  are  going  to  have  to  ad- 
dress ultimately  the  issue  of  Alaskan 
offshore  land  as  well  as  to  whether  or 
not  other  areas  of  Alaska  are  put  in  to 
wilderness  designation. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I 
would  mention  to  you  that  are  part  of 


this  bill  or  part  of  the  policy  issues 
that  will  confront  us  in  the  months 
ahead. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you,  because 
it  was  the  subject  of  substantial 
debate  last  year,  that  progress  is  being 
made  on  the  question  of  clean  coal,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  just 
last  week  the  Department  of  Eiiergy 
selected  9  out  of  51  proposals  to  devel- 
op clean  coal  technology.  This  would 
be  technology  to  be  used  in  steel 
making,  the  generation  of  electric 
power,  industrial  processing,  and  the 
production  of  fuel. 

I  think  the  interesting  thing  about 
this  is  the  fact  that  in  our  legislation 
last  year,  which  was  the  subject  of 
some  discussion  on  this  floor,  we 
adopted  a  $400-million  appropriation 
for  clean  coal;  but  we  required  that  it 
be  matched  by  another  50  percent,  or 
$400  million  in  the  private  sector. 

So  that  any  project  had  to  be  at 
least  a  50-50  match.  The  projects  that 
were  selected  last  week  by  DOE  have 
only  35  percent  Federal  moneys  in 
them,  and  65  percent  private  money. 

That  says  very  clearly  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  confidence  in  the  tech- 
nology that  they  are  proposing,  and 
they  are  simply  saying,  "We  need  a 
helping  hand  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  we're  willing"— that  is, 
the  private  sector— "to  put  up  65  per- 
cent of  the  cost,  even  though  the  legis- 
lation only  required  50  percent." 

I  would  hope  that  we  will  take  some 
time  on  the  acid  rain  issue  and  give 
clean  coal  programs  an  opportunity,  to 
reach  fruition,  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  cannot  spend  a  lot  of  money 
on  capital  investment  mandated  by 
acid  rain  legislation  and  then  come 
along  with  clean  coal  technology, 
which  would  be  in  the  long  term  a 
better  solution  and  expect  to  put  that 
in  place  also.  There  is  only  so  much 
money  available  in  the  private  sector 
industrial  economy. 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  these 
projects;  that  they  are  going  to  be  on 
stream,  is  evidence  that  there  is  a 
strong,  strong  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  private  sector.  This  is  very 
important  for  the  future  of  energy,  for 
the  future  of  clean  air  in  this  Nation. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  for  your  support.  We 
have  worked  in  a  very  responsible  way. 
in  my  judgment,  as  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee to  address  a  lot  of  tough  issues, 
to  respond  to  the  Members  and  the 
concerns  they  have  for  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  in  their  district,  and 
we  have  done  it  and  still  stayed  under 
the  outlays  and  the  budget  authority. 
post-Gramm-Rudman.  or  we  will  be 
with  the  chairman's  amendment.  I 
think  that  is  a  substantial  accomplish- 
ment given  the  fact  of  the  nature  of 
the  challenges  we  have  in  this  subcom- 
mittee. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Synar]. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
provides  for  a  phased  increase  in  graz- 
ing fees  from  the  current  fee  of  $1.35 
per  animal  unit  month  to  $4.68  per 
AUM.  If  this  language  is  successfully 
challenged  on  a  point  of  order,  and 
the  administration  fails  to  increase 
the  fee  administratively.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  legislation  to 
increase  the  fee.  The  program  is  cost- 
ing taxpayers  a  lot  of  money,  and  the 
2  percent  of  the  American  livestock 
producers  who  feed  their  livestock  on 
subsidized  public  rangelands  have  a 
competitive  advantage  relative  to  all 
other  livestock  producers. 

As  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  concluded  in  a  report 
issued  last  spring,  the  current  fee  of 
$1.35  per  AUM  is  inconsistent  with  the 
fair  market  value  criteria  contained  in 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976.  The  committee  also 
recommended  administative  action  to 
increase  the  fee  (H.  Rept.  99-593).  The 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture spent  $4  million  for  a  recent 
study  of  the  grazing  fee  for  public 
rangelands  which  established  that  the 
average  1983  appraised  market  value 
was  $6.53  per  AUM  for  all  Federal 
grazing  land.  That  is  almost  5  times 
the  $1.35  currently  charged  by  Interi- 
or and  Agriculture  and  perpetuated  by 
an  Executive  order  issued  in  February 
1986.  In  fact,  the  committee  found 
that  grazing  fees  do  not  even  cover  the 
costs  of  the  grazing  program,  falling 
short  by  $78  million  for  1982  and  1983, 
and  by  almost  $33  million  for  1984. 
For  1985,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  estimated  that  the  grazing 
fee  covered  only  "35  percent  of  Feder- 
al costs  of  range  management  and  im- 
provement." 

Currently,  less  than  2  percent  of 
American  livestock  producers  feed 
their  livestock  on  public  rangelands.  If 
we  decided  to  subsidize  all  livestock 
producers  equally,  it  would  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion annually.  In  addition,  even 
though  it  is  predominantly  Western 
livestock  producers  who  use  public 
rangelands,  only  7  percent  of  those 
producers  have  access  to  the  public 
rangelands. 

Furthermore,  according  to  projec- 
tions provided  by  USDA's  Economic 
Research  Service,  continued  use  of  the 
formula  contained  in  the  Executive 
order  will  keep  the  fee  at  $1.35  until 

1991.  The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  concluded  that  during  a 
time  of  burgeoning  deficits  and  pain- 
ful cuts  required  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  Act,  a  fee  failing  to 
even  cover  the  costs  of  the  program 
cannot  be  justified. 
One  of  the  more  interesting  things 

we   learned   during  the   investigation 


was  that  permittees  who  pay  $1.35  per 
AUM  include  not  just  traditional 
family  ranchers,  but  major  oil  compa- 
nies, land  investment  partnerships,  ag- 
ribusinesses and  lawyers  and  doctors 
who  engage  in  ranching  as  a  weekend 
avocation. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management— but  not  the  Forest 
Service— allows  the  permittees  to  "sub- 
lease" the  use  of  grazing  permits  to 
others.  They  charge  a  higher  price, 
and  pocket  the  difference  between  the 
$1.35  per  AUM  that  the  public  Treas- 
ury receives  and  the  amount  received 
from  the  producer  who  actually  grazes 
livestock  on  the  rangelands. 

In  October  1984  Congress  enacted  a 
provision  to  try  to  collect  these  wind- 
fall profits  for  the  public  Treasury. 
But  to  date  BLM  has  successfully 
thwarted  Congress'  efforts.  At  the 
time  of  hearings  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environment,  Energy,  and 
Natural  Resources  in  December  1985, 
not  a  single  cent  has  been  collected  by 
BLM  in  accordance  with  the  statute. 
As  of  June  30,  1986,  the  BLM  reported 
it  had  collected  a  total  of  only 
$8,274.45  in  "subleasing"  profits  on  5 
permits,  despite  the  fact  that  BLM 
itself  had  identified  633  leases  from 
which  it  could  collect  such  profits.  In 
addition,  BLM  has  shielded  hundreds 
of  other  subleasing  types  of  arrange- 
ments from  collection  efforts  through 
a  narrow  and  highly  questionable  in- 
terpretation of  the  statute.  As  a  result, 
somebody  other  than  the  American 
taxpayer  is  making  money  off  the  pub- 
lic's land  and,  in  some  cases,  damaging 
it  in  the  process  by  overgrazing. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McKinney]. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  delighted  today  to  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  5234,  the  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  caU 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  for  the  third  consecutive  year  the 
House  Appropriation  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  has  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  Connecticut  Coast- 
al National  Wildlife  Refuge,  the 
refuge  that  was  bom  of  legislation  I 
introduced  in  1984. 

The  difficult  task  of  prioritizing  the 
many  worthwhile  land  acquisition  re- 
quests that  come  before  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  is  understood  by  this 
Member.  Therefore,  it  is  with  much 
appreciation  that  I  applaud  Chairman 
Sidney  Yates  and  ranking  Republican 
Ralph  Regula  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  significant  project  in  my 
home  State  of  Connecticut.  I  also  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  full  committee 
Chairman  Jamie  Whitten  and  senior 
committee  Republican  Silvio  Conte. 

As  recommended  by  the  committee, 
the  appropriation  level  for  the  Con- 
necticut Coastal  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  is  a  modest  $600,000.  This  ap- 
propriation will  allow  the  U.S.  Fish 


and  Wildlife  Service  to  purchase  the 
final  major  site  in  the  refuge— the  10- 
acre  barrier  beach  at  Milford  Point, 
which  lies  in  Connecticut's  Third  Con- 
gressional District  represented  by  my 
good  friend  Bruce  Morrison.  The 
other  three  areas  of  the  145-acre 
refuge— Chimon  and  Sheffield  Islands 
off  Norwalk  and  Falkner's  Island  off 
Guilford— already  are  owned  and  man- 
aged by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Approximately  11  acres  of  62-acre 
Sheffield  Island  are  privately  owned. 

The  preservation  of  Milford  Point  is 
a  tremendous  victory  for  wildlife  con- 
servation in  Connecticut,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  our  Nation.  Some  wildlife 
experts  claim  that  it  is  the  most  eco- 
logically significant  site  in  the  four- 
part  Federal  refuge.  The  barrier  beach 
certainly  is  the  vital  link  that  holds  to- 
gether the  individual  parts  of  the 
refuge  as  an  ecological  whole. 

As  the  only  mainland  site  in  the 
Connecticut  refuge.  Milford  Point  is 
readily  accessible  to  those  seeking  out- 
door recreation,  and  it  will  be  open  to 
the  public  during  the  nonnesting 
season.  This  sandy  spot  is  home  to  the 
rare  piping  plover  as  well  as  a  resting 
stop  for  many  of  the  migratory  birds 
that  are  supported  by  the  refuge. 

Including  the  committee  recommen- 
dation for  1987.  the  total  price  tag  for 
the  refuge  is  approximately  $3  million. 
Given  the  outrageous  amounts  of 
money  currently  being  paid  for  prop- 
erty on  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Feder- 
al refuge  is  being  purchased  at  bargain 
prices— something  of  which  we  can  be 
proud  in  this  dark  fiscal  period  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  Another 
major  accomplishment  of  the  comple- 
tion of  this  project  is  that  it  is  the 
first  Federal  wildlife  refuge  created  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  more  than  a 
decade. 

It  isn't  often  that  we  in  Congress  can 
legislate  in  perpetuity.  But  creation  of 
national  wildlife  refuges,  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  trails  comes  the  closest. 
Today,  I  take  great  pride  in  knowing 
that  Congress  has  moved  one  step 
closer  to  completing  the  Connecticut 
Coastal  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  H.R. 
5234. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  ranking  member 
for  their  leadership  and  their  willing- 
ness for  the  third  consecutive  year  to 
support  the  creation  and  now  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Connecticut  Coastal 
Wildlife  Refuge.  In  particular,  the 
$600,000  that  is  in  this  bill  will  allow 
for  the  completion  of  the  purchase  of 
the  Milford  Point  portion  of  this  wild- 
life refuge. 

It  is  an  important,  ecologically  criti- 
cal area;  we  have  heen  lucky  enough 
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to  have  the  Nature  Conservancy  ^lan  contemplates  at  least  five  sales  In 
taking  a  leadership  In  the  acquisition 
of  this  property  by  the  provision  of 
these  appropriated  funds.  They  can 
now  transfer  this  property  permanent- 
ly to  the  Federal  Oovemment;  the 
Connecticut  Coastal  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  all  four  parcels  Intended  when  the 
program  was  authorized  are  now  going 
to  be  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  preserved  forever  in  Con- 
necticut, where  only  3  percent  of  the 
coastal  area  Is  in  fact  open  space. 
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a  1600 

We  now  have  a  critical  resource,  and 
It  is  through  the  leadership  of  this 
committee,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
committee  for  their  help  in  making 
this  very  important  environmental  re- 
source possible  in  my  district  and  else- 
where in  Connecticut. 

I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dannebieyer]. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  would  not  be  an  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill  without  a  debate  over  the 
proper  role  of  the  California  OCS  Oil 
and  Gas  Leasing  Program  in  our  Na- 
tion's energy  security.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  sixth  consecutive  year  in  which 
the  issue  has  dominated  much  of  our 
discussion  on  this  bill.  For  the  first  4 
of  those  years  a  blanket  moratorium 
on  large  portions  off  the  California 
coast  was  indiscriminately  implement- 
ed. Last  year,  the  Congress  set  up  a 
formal  consultation  group  consisting 
of  the  Interior  Department  and  desig- 
nated Members  of  Congress,  of  which 
I  was  one.  This  was  in  lieu  of  a  mora- 
torium. 

While  the  consultation  group  met  16 
times  this  year,  and  examined  the 
OCS  issue  and  options  for  resolving 
this  dispute  in  great  detail,  we  were 
unable  to  reach  a  final  agreement.  Op- 
ponents of  OCS  leasing  sought  and  ob- 
tained yet  another  moratorium  in  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Inte- 
rior. However,  the  full  committee 
adopted  the  so-called  compromise  that 
is  in  the  bill  before  us  today. 

I  regret  that  the  committee  found  it 
necessary  to  legislate  in  this  manner 
on  the  OCS  issue.  However,  I  appreci- 
ate the  need  to  act  in  light  of  the  cir- 
cumstances as  they  exist.  In  some 
ways,  the  outcome  could  be  much 
worse,  given  the  demands  made  by  the 
opponents  of  OCS  leasing  in  our  nego- 
tiations. 

My  purpose  in  rising  to  speak  today 
is  simply  to  set  forth  the  facts  so  that 
my  colleagues  go  into  this  with  their 
eyes  open,  fully  informed  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  California  OCS  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Interi- 
or Department  issued  the  proposed 
program  to  guide  OCS  leasing  for  the 
5-year  period  that  will  nm  from  Janu- 
ary 1987  through  December  1991.  The 


three  California  planning  areas:  sales 
91  and  128  In  northern  California, 
sales  95  and  138  In  southern  California 
and  sale  119  in  central  California.  All 
of  these  areas  are  believed  to  be  some 
of  the  most  promising  new  energy 
fields  in  the  entire  United  States,  con- 
taining billions  of  barrels  of  oil  and 
trillions  of  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

The  Interior  Appropriations  bill  con- 
tains provisions  which  will  result  in  a 
substantial  delay  in  holding  the  sched- 
uled lease  sales.  Every  year  of  delay 
postpones  the  tough  decisions  and 
choices  we  face  in  balancing  orderly 
energy  development  with  legitimate 
environmental  concerns,  such  as  air 
quality.  Most  importantly,  delay 
denies  the  Nation  the  access  to  these 
sources  of  energy  which  we  will  need 
when  they  become  available  at  the  end 
of  the  decade  of  the  1990's. 

Specifically,  the  bill  affects  sales  91, 
95,  and  119  directly,  and  might  indi- 
rectly impact  upon  the  timing  of  sales 
128  and  138.  For  example,  the  call  for 
information  on  sale  91  for  northern 
California  went  out  in  February  of 
this  year  as  scheduled.  This  is  the  first 
step  in  a  process  that  takes  almost  2 
years  from  a  call  to  an  actual  sale  of 
leases.  In  the  interim,  there  are  draft 
and  final  environmental  impact  state- 
ments, comments  from  the  State  and 
local  govenmients,  area  identifica- 
tions, public  hearings  and  notices  of 
sale. 

While  the  call  on  sale  91  has  gone 
out,  the  express  terms  of  the  bill  pro- 
hibit the  draft  environmental  impact 
statement  on  this  sale  from  being  pub- 
lished until  at  least  90  days  after  the 
draft  final  5-year  plan  is  sent  to  Con- 
gress next  year.  In  other  words,  the 
draft  EIS  which  under  the  proposed  5- 
year  plan  was  to  be  done  in  March 
1987.  will  now  be  put  off  until  the  late 
spring  of  next  year.  More  importantly, 
the  bill  prohibits  the  final  notice  of 
sale  on  91  from  being  issued  prior  to 
January  1,  1989,  meaning  no  lease  sale 
until  at  least  February  1989.  The  pro- 
posed 5-year  program  currently  con- 
templates the  holding  of  sale  91  in 
April  1988,  a  full  year's  delay. 

On  the  surface,  the  only  provision  in 
the  bill  on  southern  California  lease 
sale  95  is  a  prohibition  on  taking  the 
initial  step,  the  call  for  information, 
until  March  1987.  However,  this  has 
the  practical  effect  of  bumping  all  of 
the  steps  back  in  time,  thus  delaying 
the  sale.  My  best  estimate,  based  on 
the  time  interval  between  steps  in  the 
proposed  program,  is  that  the  notice 
on  sale  95  would  not  occur  until  Feb- 
ruary 1989  and  thus  the  sale  would  not 
take  place  until  March  1989,  or  later. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  concede  that 
things  could  be  worse.  The  bill  does 
not  rope  off  areas  of  the  OCS  from  de- 
velopment by  legislation  when  sales 
actually  do  occur.  There  are  no  arbi- 
trary buffer  zones  lasting  up  to   15 


years  that  would  block  access  to  the 
most  promising  geological  areas.  Pre- 
lease  activities  can  go  forward  on  all  of 
the  sales. 

Nonetheless,  the  House  should  know 
that  we  are  doing  damage  to  our  long- 
term  ability  to  meet  the  energy  needs 
of  the  country  without  returning  to 
the  dependence  on  Imported  oil  that 
we  have  strlved  so  hard  to  avoid.  Sit- 
ting in  1986,  with  an  oil  glut  and  fall- 
ing prices,  the  temptation  of  compla- 
cency is  powerfully  attractive.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fossil  and  Synthetic 
Fuels,  where  we  wrestle  with  energy 
policy  every  day.  I  would  be  remiss  in 
my  duty  if  I  did  not  sound  the  warning 
to  resist  the  temptation. 

The  latest  data  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  shows  that  oil  imports 
are  up  fully  25  percent  from  1  year 
ago.  We  have  projections  that  imports 
will  double  in  the  next  decade  if  we  do 
not  find  new  sources  of  oil.  Even  once 
these  sales  occur,  if  they  occur  on 
time,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
from  lease  sale  to  energy  production. 
It  is  a  process  that  can  take  up  to  5  to 
10  years.  We  are  talking  about  the 
energy  for  the  21st  century.  To  make 
policy  for  the  year  2000  based  on  the 
glut  of  1986  is  shortsighted  in  the  ex- 
treme. We  cannot  predict  the  market 
that  will  prevail  in  12  months,  much 
less  what  we  will  face  in  12  years.  The 
only  safe  course  is  to  be  prepared.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill  run  counter  to 
that  objective. 

While  this  seems  to  be  the  best  we 
can  accomplish  at  this  hour.  I  only 
hope  that  in  the  very  near  future  we 
can  persuade  our  colleagues  from 
around  the  country  that  this  is  more 
than  a  California  issue,  it  is  a  national 
issue  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
Even  within  California,  we  need  to 
awaken  the  rest  of  the  State  to  the  im- 
portance of  OCS  leasing  to  our  econo- 
my so  that  we  might  bring  some  bal- 
ance to  the  debate.  We  want  to  work 
with  our  coastal  district  colleagues, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  our  long- 
term  energy  security. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  for  the  long 
efforts  that  they  have  provided  in 
trying  to  find  a  compromise  with 
regard  to  the  issue  of  off-shore  drill- 
ing. It  is  not  an  easy  issue,  obviously, 
to  resolve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  included  in  the  Inte- 
rior appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1987  is  a  provision  which  represents  an 
important  step  toward  reaching  a  long 
term,  balanced  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute over  oil  and  gas  development  off- 
shore California.  This  provision  is  the 
result  of  a  compromise  worked  out  be- 
tween members  of  the  California  dele- 
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gatlon  and  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  as  an  alternative  to 
the  reinstatement  of  the  leasing  mora- 
torium which  has  been  Included  in 
four  of  the  last  five  Interior  appro- 
priations bills. 

This  compromise  was  crafted  after  6 
months  of  negotiations  between  an  18 
member  congressional  task  force  and 
representatives  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. When  it  became  clear  that  these 
negotiations  would  not  produce  an 
agreement  based  on  a  tract-by-tract 
analysis,  the  Department  proposed  a 
procedural  delay,  during  which  time 
the  Secretary  would  review  each  of 
the  proposals  which  had  been  made 
during  the  course  of  the  negotiations. 
It  was  the  position  of  the  California 
negotiators  that  such  a  delay  would  be 
acceptable  only  if  lease  sales  sched- 
uled for  northern  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia would  be  held  in  abeyance 
during  the  Secretary's  review.  Unfor- 
tunately, while  the  Department 
agreed  to  delay  the  southern  Califor- 
nia sale  for  1  year,  it  refused  to  negoti- 
ate a  delay  on  the  northern  California 
sale. 

The  compromise  worked  out  with 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee represents  the  final  position  of 
the  Interior  Department  in  the  negoti- 
ations with  the  addition  of  a  delay  in 
the  northern  California  sale.  I  believe 
that  the  delay  on  both  lease  sales  rep- 
resents fair  and  equitable  treatment 
for  the  coast,  as  well  as  offering  an  op- 
portunity for  meaningful  negotiations 
with  the  Department.  Up  to  this  point. 
Interior  has  had  little  incentive  to  talk 
seriously,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  with 
the  enactment  of  this  provision  we  can 
move  toward  a  compromise  acceptable 
to  all  the  parties  involved  in  this  long 
and  contentious  debate. 

I  would  like  to  pay  personal  tribute 
to  those  Members  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  months  of  negotiations 
with  the  Department  and  to  those 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee who  have  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  this  compromise.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  thank  Inte- 
rior Subcommittee  Chairman  Sid 
Yates  for  his  longstanding  commit- 
ment to  a  balanced  approach  to  oil 
and  gas  development  offshore  Califor- 
nia. There  is  no  doubt  that  without 
the  leadership  provided  by  the  chair- 
man over  the  past  few  years,  the  ill-ad- 
vised leasing  schemes  of  former  Interi- 
or Secretary  James  Watt  would  have 
been  carried  out.  His  support  for  the 
compromise  included  in  this  year's  bill 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  success  of  this 
approach. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Interior  Subconunittee,  Mr.  Regula. 
who  played  a  key  role  in  reaching  this 
compromise.  His  willingness  to  weigh 
fairly  the  arguments  of  all  the  parties 
involved,  his  patience  during  months 
of     negotiations     having     no     direct 


impact  on  his  district  or  his  State,  and 
his  commitment  to  reaching  a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement  have  played  a 
crucial  role  in  this  debate. 

My  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
go  also  to  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Lowcry, 
of  California,  for  their  longstanding 
support  and  assistance  on  the  commit- 
tee and  to  the  other  Members  who 
have  worked  so  long  and  hard  to  win  a 
fair  settlement  for  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. While  this  provision  does  not 
represent  a  settlement,  it  does  offer 
the  hope  of  a  reasonable,  balanced 
policy  with  respect  to  the  protection 
and  development  of  a  truly  national 
resource. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen]  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5234.  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  This  is  an  extremely 
important  piece  of  legislation  which 
makes  appropriations  not  only  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  but  also 
for  programs  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  appro- 
priations has  reported  a  bill  that  rep- 
resents fiscal  restraint  at  a  time  when 
we  all  are  making  every  effort  to  tight- 
en our  fiscal  belts.  The  legislation 
comes  in  under  its  302(b)  allocation, 
both  in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  the  most  recently  agreed  current 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  chairman  has  already  outlined 
the  major  provisions  of  this  bill,  and 
so  I  would  like  to  highlight  a  few 
items  that  are  of  particular  interest  to 
my  constituents  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  in  New  Mexico  and 
my  colleagues.  First  of  all,  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  funded  a  number  of  important 
energy  initiatives  aimed  at  providing 
for  a  more  secure  energy  future.  We 
are  all  painfully  aware  that  the  cur- 
rent world  energy  glut  masks  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  energy  future  if  we  do 
not  promote  policies  that  enhance- 
not  diminish— our  energy  security.  To 
that  end,  I  was  pleased  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  recom- 
mended funding  for  continued  con- 
struction of  oil  storage  capacity  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  and 
has  included  $331  million  for  contin- 
ued purchases  of  oil  at  a  rate  of  85,000 
barrels  a  day.  In  the  area  of  fossil 
energy  conservation  research  and  de- 
velopment, the  committee  has  contin- 
ued its  commitment  by  providing 
major  increases  above  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  levels,  while  maintaining  levels 
of  support  consistent  with  previous 
years.  For  fossil  energy  research  and 
development     the     bill     recommends 


$314,512,000.  an  increase  of 
$231,745,000  above  the  requested  level, 
and  for  conservation  research  and  de- 
velopment a  level  of  $159,675,000.  an 
Increase  of  $125,242,000. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  Just  a  few 
areas  that  I  have  concerns  about 
which  I  feel  compelled  to  discuaa  at 
this  time.  The  first  Item  Is  that  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  which  seeks  to  raise 
grazing  fees  on  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement lands  by  more  than  300  per- 
cent. This  dramatic  increase  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  without  the  benefit 
of  public  input,  and  no  hearings  were 
held  on  this  proposal  by  the  authoriz- 
ing committee.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  live- 
stock industry  is  currently  facing  its 
worst  financial  crisis  since  the  Great 
Depression.  Many  ranchers  have  gone 
bankrupt  and  many  Federal  grazing 
allotments  and  private  grazing  lands 
are  going  unused.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  arbitrarily  and  perhaps  capriciously 
add  another  burden  to  our  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  these  difficult  times. 
At  the  appropriate  time,  I  will  offer  a 
point  of  order  against  this  provision  in 
the  bill  and  remove  it  from  the  bill. 

Finally  Mr.  Chairman,  and  for  simi- 
lar reasons,  I  am  opposed  to  that  sec- 
tion in  the  report  which  reconmiends 
a  decrease  of  $2,243,000  for  wild  horse 
and  burro  management.  If  this  provi- 
sion remains,  it  would  mean  that  no 
more  animals  would  be  removed  from 
Federal  rangelands  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  I  believe  this  would  be  a 
big  mistake  and  I  would  hope  that  an 
agreement  could  be  reached  in  confer- 
ence on  this  section  of  the  report. 

So  except  for  those  two  provisions. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  support  this  criti- 
cal legislation  auid  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  pronouncing  the  name  "Oregon" 
correctly,  and  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  his  committee  for  a  great  number 
of  things  in  this  fine  bill  but  particu- 
larly the  two  pieces  of  legislation  in 
the  bill  that  deal  with  buy-America  on 
oil  rigs  and  the  log  export  prohibition 
on  our  public  lands. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  require  oil 
drilling  rigs  to  be  bought,  to  be  used  in 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  built  in  the 
United  States.  Now,  the  people  of  my 
congressional  district,  Coos  Bay,  were 
doublecrossed. 

Last  year  when  they  were  promised 
they  would  get  support  for  it  and  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  and  his  com- 
mittee have  put  this  in  their  bill  is  a 
great  advantage  to  Oregon,  and  we 
thank  you  tremendously. 

Our  primary  industries  in  this 
Nation  are  eroding  before  our  eyes. 
We  are  losing  our  primary  industry. 
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Our  economy  is  falling  apart,  and  we 
sit  and  do  nothing;  at  least  the  admin- 
istration does  nothing:  the  Congress  is 
beginning  to  act. 

Factory  orders  this  month,  down 
a«rain  for  3  montlis  in  a  row;  new  home 
sales,  the  big  building  block  of  the 
economy  supposedly  this  year,  have 
fallen  for  the  third  month  in  a  row, 
down  10  percent  in  the  last  month. 

So  the  only  thing  they  had  going  for 
them,  housing  which  feeds  our  lumber 
industry,  it  is  falling  apart  now  also. 
So  thank  goodness  we  can  still,  if  this 
bUl  becomes  law,  build  some  things  in 
the  United  States  and  not  have  the 
entire  manufacturing  of  this  country 
done  overseas  by  foreign  labor  and  by 
foreign  capital. 

If  we  caimot  protect  our  workers,  if 
we  caiuiot  protect  our  industry,  who 
can? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Whittaker]. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  Interior  appropriations  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  However.  I  have  taken  a  special 
interest  in  one  particular  detail  in  this 
bill  regarding  the  allocation  of  aban- 
doned mine  land  reclamation  funds 
among  the  States. 

In  Kansas,  our  coal  production  has 
dropped  but  the  problems  left  behind 
have  not  gone  away.  That  is  why  we 
depend  on  the  Secretary's  discretion- 
ary fund  to  keep  our  mine  land  recla- 
mation programs  operating. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  submitted  letters 
to  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  from 
about  20  States  and  tribes  which  gen- 
erally supported  the  idea  of  a  $2  mil- 
lion minimum  based  budget.  Under 
such  a  program.  States  with  less  coal 
production— but  no  fewer  problems 
left  over  from  the  past— would  have  at 
least  $2  million  to  address  critical  rec- 
lamation needs  in  their  jurisdiction. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  from  the  fol- 
lowing States  to  take  note  that  their 
AML  officials  were  backing  a  mini- 
mum based  budget  which  is  essentially 
prohibited  by  this  bill:  Alabama. 
Alaska.  Arkansas.  Colorado,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Lousiana,  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  Montana.  New  Mexico. 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Vir- 
ginia. Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

I'll  repeat  that  these  are  States 
which  supported  a  minimum  based 
budget  formula. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  OSM 
was  considering  some  type  of  mini- 
mum based  program  which  would  ben- 
efit Kansas  and  other  States.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  Is  language  in  this  bill 
which  short  circuits  these  efforts.  This 
bill  says  simply  that  the  Secretary's 
discretionary  fund  must  be  appor- 
tioned solely  on  the  basis  of  inventory. 
In  effect,  we  take  away  the  Secretary's 
discretion  and  that  could  be  bad  for 
many  States  which  could  have  benefit- 
ed from  a  minimum  based  budget. 


Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to 
base  the  future  of  AML  programs  in 
many  States  on  inventory,  I  hope  that 
the  OSM  is  especially  sensitive  to 
Kansas'  efforts  to  update  its  invento- 
ry. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  July  10,  1986, 
Jed  Christensen,  Director  of  the  OSM, 
told  me: 

Allocations  for  all  States  for  1986  were 
based  on  the  original  inventory  data  since 
this  was  what  was  available  to  OSMRE  at 
the  time  the  1986  allocations  were  deter- 
mined. States  and  tribes  have  now  been 
given  until  July  31.  1986  to  submit  Inventory 
updates.  OSMRE  plans  to  process  these  up- 
dates for  use  in  determining  the  1987  alloca- 
tions. In  addition.  OSMRE  will  allow  an- 
other year  to  update  the  inventory  to  be 
used  for  the  1988  allocation  and  thereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  my  understanding 
that  Kansas  has  submitted  roughly 
$200  million  in  updates  to  better  re- 
flect its  inventory  of  eligible  sites. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  Mr. 
Christensen  will  keep  his  pledge  by 
making  certain  that  Kansas'  updates 
are  taken  into  account  when  OSM  ap- 
portions the  Secretary's  discretionary 
funds  in  1987. 

However,  if  the  Director  and  the 
Secretary  have  reason  to  conclude  in 
the  future  that  some  sort  of  minimum 
based  budget  is  needed  to  address  the 
needs  of  some  States.  I  urge  these  re- 
sponsible administrators  to  return  to 
Congress  with  such  a  formula. 

D  1615 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BOLANDl. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  indicate  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
5234,  the  fiscal  year  1987  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies. 

I  want  to  particularly  compliment 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]  and  Mr.  Regula.  the  ranking 
minority  member,  for  the  outstanding 
job  they  have  done  on  this  year's  bill. 
At  a  time  of  undeniable  fiscal  con- 
straint, they  have  fashioned  a  meas- 
ure, which  discharges  some  of  the 
most  important  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  a  maimer  that 
acknowledges,  both  the  needs  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  imperatives  of  the 
budget.  In  addition.  I  want  to  take  spe- 
cial note  of  the  effort  of  the  staff. 
whose  many  significant  contributions 
greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  know  of  no  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee, which  has  a  more  diverse  scope 
of  responsibility,  than  does  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies.  From  the  operation  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  logging  on 
Federal  lands  in  Oregon,  from  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  a  national  park  in 
Florida,  to  research  on  magnetohydro- 
dynamics.  from  Indian  health  and 
education  programs,  to  the  redevelop- 


ment of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
Washington.  DC.  It's  all  here  in  this 
bill.  There  is  no  region  in  the  country 
that  is  not.  in  some  way,  affected  by 
the  programs  funded  in  H.R.  5234. 
Others  lay  claim  to  the  title  "all 
American  bill."  but  make  no  mistake, 
this  one  is  it. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  rich  in 
history  and  physical  beauty.  One  of 
the  best  decisions  Congress  ever  made 
was  to  support  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  through  wich  irre- 
placeable treasures  of  nature,  and  of 
our  country's  past,  can  be  preserved 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions. This  bill  continues  a  century-old 
tradition  of  maintaining  our  national 
parlis  and  national  historic  sites. 

It  also  provides  funds  for  a  limited 
amount  of  park  land  acquisition. 
These  funds,  and  the  funds  the  bill 
makes  available  for  land  acquisition  in 
the  National  Forest  System,  are  a  tes- 
tament to  the  subcommittee's  belief 
that  we  must  act  where  we  can  to  pre- 
vent devielopment  on  land  that  should 
properly  be  reserved  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  Americans.  In  spite  of  the 
very  real  budget  pressures  we  face,  the 
subcommittee  has  been  able  to  set 
aside  funds  for  this  important  pur- 
pose. That  is  an  action  that  I  strongly 
support. 

As  I  believe  most  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  agree,  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  solved  the  funda- 
mental energy  problems  that  led  to 
gasoline  lines  in  the  not-too-distant 
past.  We  have  made  progress,  howev- 
er, in  the  development  of  both,  alter- 
native fuels  and  advanced  energy  con- 
servation techniques.  This  bill  builds 
on  that  progress  by  supporting  pro- 
grams, that  I  am  confident  will  hasten 
the  day  when  our  current  overreliance 
on  petroleum  is  brought  to  an  end.  Ef- 
forts to  bum  coal  more  efficiently  and 
more  cleanly,  as  well  as  the  continued 
development  of  fuel  cells,  which  are 
among  the  technologies  funded  by 
H.R.  5234,  hold  out  the  promise  that 
the  United  States  will  enter  the  next 
century  making  far  better  use  of  the 
resources  that  it  has  in  abundance 
than  we  are  doing  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other 
matter  covered  by  this  bill  to  which  I 
want  to  make  special  reference.  For  a 
number  of  years,  because  of  the  lead- 
ership of  Chairman  Yates,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  has  made  available  funds  for 
the  Low-income  Weatherization  Pro- 
gram. That  program,  has  been  able  to 
weatherize  about  200,000  households 
annually  with  the  Federal  funds  we 
have  provided.  This  program  has  made 
a  tremendous  difference  in  the  lives  of 
the  low-income  people  it  has  served. 
Some  States,  like  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts,  have  supplemented 
Federal  weatherization  funds  with 
money  of  their  own.  There  continues 
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to  be,  however,  a  great  need  for  this 
type  of  energy  conservation  effort,  a 
need  which  has  been  estimated  at  be- 
tween 15  to  20  million  households. 

Our  decision  on  weatherization,  as 
modified  by  Mr.  Yates'  amendment, 
reflects  the  subcommittee's  awareness 
that  the  States  would  be  receiving  far 
more  in  funds  derived  from  the  settle- 
ment of  oil  overcharge  cases  than  we 
could  make  available.  We  believe  that 
the  States  have  the  means,  through 
the  oil  overcharge  funds,  to  continue 
weatherization  at  a  level  which  will  at 
least  match  the  national  fiscal  year 
1986  level  of  effort.  We  have  provided 
administrative  fees  to  accomplish  that 
result,  and  we  will  closely  monitor  the 
performance  of  the  States  in  this 
regard.  When  Federal  appropriations 
are  again  necessary  to  sustain  this  im- 
portant program,  I  intend  to  support 
them,  and  I  believe  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  5234  is  an  im- 
portant bill,  which  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  House.  I  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Bereuter]. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man, the  ranking  member,  and  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  this 
excellent  legislation.  I  think  you  clear- 
ly have  the  most  interesting  and  di- 
verse appropriation  legislation  that 
comes  before  the  Congress  each  year.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  next 
year,  with  earlier  notice,  on  some  ef- 
forts for  funding  through  Federal 
cost-sharing  provisions  for  interpreta- 
tion centers  and  signing  of  some  of  our 
historic  trails  for  example,  the  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Morman,  and  Oregon 
Trails. 

Primarily  today,  however,  I  want  to 
talk  about  the  American  mustang,  the 
four-legged  variety,  and  about  the  dis- 
cussed and  cussed  and  occasionally 
loved  American  burro  that  exist  on 
BLM  lands  in  Nevada,  UUh,  Wyo- 
ming, and  at  other  locations. 

Two  types  of  facilities  are  involved 
in  the  BLM  Wild  Horse  and  Burro 
Management  Program.  They  are  hold- 
ing facilities,  primarily  used  for  condi- 
tioning the  burro  and  wild  horses  and 
related  veterinarian  services  to  pre- 
pare these  mustangs  and  burros  for 
adoption.  Second,  there  are  the  adop- 
tion facilities. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  language 
on  the  committee  report  on  pages  11 
and  12  where  the  committee  recom- 
mends decreasing  the  BLM  appropria- 
tion by  $2,423,000  based  upon  the  ex- 
pectation that  no  animals  would  be  re- 
moved from  BLM  lands  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  committee  goes  on  to  say  it 
"believes  no  more  animals  should  be 
removed  until  it  is  established  the  pro- 


jected vastly  increased  adoption  rates 
actually  can  be  achieved." 

One  of  the  two— or  perhaps  now 
three— holding  facilities  is  in  my  dis- 
trict near  Bloomfield,  NE.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation because  one  calhnot  reason- 
ably just  start  and  stop  these  holding 
facility  operations  at  will  without 
great  dislocation,  cost,  and  inefficien- 
cy. The  contractors  of  these  holding 
facilities  are  not  going  to  be  interested 
in  being  contractors  in  the  future  if 
they  are  shut  down  after  only  1  year 
and  despite  making  substantial  capital 
investment.  I  think  you  have  created  a 
very  definite  and  substantial  problem 
for  these  contractors  if  you  cut  back 
the  removal  of  wild  horses  and  burros 
from  BLM  to  zero  level. 

So  I  am  suggesting  to  the  committee 
that,  as  a  minimum,  some  accommoda- 
tion ought  to  be  made  in  a  House- 
Senate  conference  for  these  "holding" 
facility  operators,  and  I  am  going  to 
make  a  couple  of  recommendations  I 
hope  the  committee  can  consider. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  holding  fa- 
cility in  my  district,  the  Bloomfield 
Wild  Horse  Ranch,  handles  their  re- 
sponsibilities very  effectively  and  very 
humanely,  using  the  best  animal  hus- 
bandry techniques.  With  that  in  mind. 
I  would,  accordingly,  like  to  suggest 
three  things: 

First,  sufficient  horses  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  BLM  lands  to  replen- 
ish the  wild  horses  in  the  existing 
"holding"  facilities  on  a  "100-horse- 
out— to  adoption  center— 100-horse- 
in— to  holding  facilities— as  the  horse 
adoptions  take  place. 

Second,  the  burro  adoption  program 
should  be  sustained  or  increased  as 
their  adoption  is  proceeding  at  a  more 
rapid  rate. 

Third,  as  a  minimum,  the  current 
level  of  horses  in  the  "holding"  facili- 
ties should  not  be  reduced  below  75 
percent  of  existing  capacity  of  these 
facilities  so  as  to  maintain  the  viability 
of  these  facilities  and  the  amortization 
of  the  substantial  investment  in  these 
facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  consid- 
ering this  public  expression  of  my  con- 
cerns and  my  recommendations  for  ac- 
commodating the  commitments  made 
to  the  contractor  and  the  communities 
in  which  they  are  located  while  meet- 
ing the  fiscal  and  pragmatic  concerns 
that  we  all  share  with  respect  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Program 
for  Wild  Horse  and  Burro  Manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  suggestions,  and  I  would 
say  that  we  will  take  these  to  the  con- 
ference. I  am  quite  sure  the  Senate 
will  have  some  language  in  on  this 
issue.  The  gentleman  does  address  a 
problem. 


We  have  a  problem,  and  that  is 
when  it  comes  to  adopting  these  ani- 
mals, the  burros  are  easy  to  get  rid  of, 
but  the  mustangs  are  not.  Consequent- 
ly, they  are  accumulating.  So  the  com- 
mittee thought  we  should  not  add  to 
the  overload  until  the  Department 
comes  in  with  a  program  to  keep 
moving  them  out  after  they  had  been 
treated. 

We  will  take  a  good  look  at  that 
issue. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

The  essence  of  one  of  my  sugges- 
tions relates  to  the  burro  program. 
With  respect  to  the  mustangs  I  would 
suggest  that  they  be  handled  at  the 
"holding"  facilities  on  a  himdred-in- 
hundred-out  basis  and  keep  the  facili- 
ty operating  on  at  least  75  percent  ca- 
pacity, then  the  adoption  that  does 
take  place  can  be  accommodated. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  chairman  for  his  outstanding  lead- 
ership on  the  Navajo-Hopi  relocation 
issue,  and  as  well  as  the  committee's 
strong  support  for  American  Indians.  I 
think  that  without  a  champion  like 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Sidney  Yates,  the  Indian  population 
of  this  coimtry  would  be  hurting  very 
badly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
his  staff  for  all  of  their  work  on  the 
interior  appropriations  bill.  As  always, 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  has  done  an 
excellent  job  of  loolcing  after  the 
needs  of  Ainerican  Indians,  an  under- 
served  population  in  this  country.  I 
am  especially  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  taking 
significant  steps  to  address  the  serious 
problem  of  alcoholism  which  is  taking 
a  very  real  toll  on  the  lives  of  native 
Americans.  The  conunittee's  recom- 
mendation of  $27,705,000  for  alcohol- 
ism programs  is  an  increase  of 
$1,300,000  over  the  President's  budget 
.request.  This  increase  is  earmarked  for 
'nationwide  alcoholism  prevention  pro- 
grams, also  an  essential  front  in  the 
war  on  alcohol  abuse.  Alcoholism  and 
alcohol-related  problems  are  of  epi- 
demic proportions— an  estimated  44 
percent  of  the  Navajo  people  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  affected  by  alco- 
holism. The  chairman  should  know 
that  I  have  been  successful  in  passing 
an  authorization  for  the  GaUup- 
Navajo  alcoholism  rehabUitation  dem- 
onstration project  in  the  Indian 
health  care  reauthorization  bill,  which 
is  pending  action  on  the  floor.  This 
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project  is  a  pilot  program  whicli  would 
be  a  first  and  major  positive  step 
toward  implementing  a  scientifically 
controlled  and  carefully  monitored  re- 
habilitation program  among  Navajo 
people.  The  program  could  then  be 
used  as  a  model  for  replication  sunong 
other  tribes  elsewhere.  This  is  a  priori- 
ty project  for  the  Navajo  people.  It  is 
also  important  to  the  people  in  the 
local  communities  in  my  district  who 
are  adversely  affected  by  Indian  alco- 
holism. Am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  the  committee  feels  that 
this  project  should  be  given  every  seri- 
ous consideration  in  the  allocation  of 
funding  for  alcoholism  projects? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield.  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  is  correct.  Alcohol- 
ism is  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  American  Indians.  This 
demonstration  project  should  be  given 
every  serious  consideration  in  the  allo- 
cation of  funding  for  alcoholism 
projects. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  his  answer. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDaoe],  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  for  allowing  me  to  spend  a 
few  seconds  on  the  bill. 

Before  I  do  that,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
committee  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  committee  as  ranking 
member  for  quite  a  while.  I  enjoyed 
every  second  of  it  and  I  got  to  know 
and  appreciate  aU  of  the  items  in  the 
bill.  I  want  to  say  that  if  I  were  able  to 
sit  down  and  craft  a  person  who  I 
would  like  to  see  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  manage  the  bill,  it  might  be 
somebody  who  might  turn  out  to  be  as 
good  a  person  as  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Ralph  RegulaI. 
who  does  a  superb  job. 

D  1625 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  the  leadership  that  he  has 
provided  over  a  long  period  of  years 
for  all  the  accounts  In  this  bill,  diverse 
M  they  are.  He  has  done  a  superb  Job 
and  we  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

I  expreH  my  gratitude  for  a  lot  of 
thing!  that  occurred  In  thli  bill.  I 
gueM  moft  ipeclfically  the  moneyi 
that  were  added  to  the  bill  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  and  the  im- 
portant work  that  they  do  in  rehabili- 
tating the  lands  of  the  Nation,  and 
making  the  people  aecure  in  their 
homes  and  in  their  businesses. 

I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  hearing  process  of  this 
bill  and  the  writing  of  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  it  will  be  passed  with  re- 
sounding approval. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5234. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Oepartment  of 
Interior  and  related  agencies,  and  urge  its 
ovenwhelming  approval  by  the  Members  of 
this  House. 

This  is  a  bill  that  advances  the  cause  of 
protection  and  preservation  of  our  Nation's 
precious  natural  resources,  our  cultural  re- 
sources and  our  energy  resources— a  most 
unique  awesome  responsibility. 

As  always.  I  commend  my  good  friend  and 
chairman,  Sid  Yates,  and  the  ranking 
member.  Ralph  Regula.  for  their  skill  and 
leadership  in  guiding  this  bill  through  the  long 
and  arduous  committee  process.  They  tiave 
both  conducted  our  deliberations  in  a  fair  and 
courteous  manner  so  that  all  of  us  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  help  shape  the  broad  out- 
lines of  the  bill  that  is  before  you  today. 

Specifically,  the  bill  provides  $8.2  billion  In 
new  budget  authority,  $300  million  below  the 
subcommittee's  302(b)  allocation.  In  addition, 
this  bill  is  estimated  to  generate  over  $10  bil- 
ton  in  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1 987. 

This  bill  provides  our  Nation  with  a  respon- 
sible energy  research  program  and  Increases 
our  national  security  by  providing  funds  to 
continue  constructk)n  of  storage  capacity  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  and  increase 
the  SPRO  fill  rate  to  75,000  ban^els  a  day. 
This  is  an  insurance  policy,  we  believe, 
against  future  world  oil  disruptk>ns. 

The  Clean  Coal  Technology  Program  was 
funded  last  year  at  the  rate  of  $400  million  to 
be  spent  over  a  3-year  period  of  time.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  congressional  action,  the  [de- 
partment of  Energy  received  51  proposals. 
The  committee,  concerned  that  the  proposals 
do  not  address  the  emissions  problems  asso- 
ciated with  existing  powerplants,  has  irrcluded 
language  directing  DOE  to  so<k:it  statements 
of  interest  from  industry  aimed  specifically  at 
clean  coal  technology  that  could  be  utilized  to 
retrofit,  repower.  or  modernize  existing  facili- 
ties. 

This  bill  responsibly  addresses  our  steward- 
ship commitments  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
Nation's  precious  public  lands  and  waters  by 
providing  land  acquisition  funds  for  refuges, 
parks,  and  national  forests,  as  well  as  funds 
for  State  assistance  programs. 

We  funded  programs  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  responsible  for 
the  multiple  use  of  over  300  million  acres  on- 
shore. 370  million  In  subsurface  mineral 
rights— the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  which 
manages  over  90  million  acres  of  refuges, 
fishery  research  centers,  and  waterfowl  pro- 
duction areas— the  National  Park  Service 
System  covering  80  million  acret— visited  by 
nearly  400  million  individuals  annually  and  the 
National  Forest  Sen/ice  with  191  million  acres 
of  timber  production,  foreetry  reteiroh  pro- 
grame,  grazing,  and  recreational  lands. 

I  could  hardly  speak  of  protecting  and  pre- 
•ervlng  our  public  landi  without  mentioning  an 
element  within  Interior  called  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining.  This  agency  la  charged  with 
the  task  of  enforcement  of  the  1077  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act.  I  was 
heartened  to  see  an  Increase  in  the  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation  fund  for  State  grants 
which  are  used  to  address  the  most  hazard- 
ous health  and  safety  problems  associated 
with  reckless,  irresponsible  mining  practices. 


Pennsylvania  alone  has  nearly  $15  billion  In 
priority  1  and  2  abandoned  mine  work  remain- 
ing to  be  reclaimed. 

For  well  over  20  years,  most  particularly 
since  the  creation  of  the  National  Endow- 
ments for  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  Congress, 
In  a  bipartisan  spirit,  has  consistently  support- 
ed funding  for  the  Endowments  as  well  as  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  and,  in  recent  years,  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services.  This  has  been  a  clear  dec- 
laration that  financial  assistance  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  is  a  proper,  if  not  critical,  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  we  have  continued  that 
strong  support  for  each  of  these  programs. 

My  friends,  this  is  an  excellent  bill,  responsi- 
ble to  our  stewardship  commitments  to  the 
land  and  the  people  who  live  on  It.  Gifford 
Pinchot.  the  father  of  conservation  and  former 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  summarized  the 
importance  of  preservation  by  saying: 

The  very  existence  of  our  nation  and  all 
the  rest  depends  solely  on  conserving  our  re- 
sources which  are  the  very  foundation  of  its 
life. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoiN]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  the  leadership 
he  has  provided  on  this  committee  and 
also  to  the  new  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  committee,  with  whom 
I  have  worked  very  closely.  I  think  the 
leadership  both  gentlemen  have  pro- 
vided has  resulted  in  an  excellent  work 
product  that  we  on  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee bring  before  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  and  really  give  a  par- 
ticular compliment  to  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Yates,  for  the  cooperation  he  gave 
to  those  of  us  in  the  Northwest  for  a 
significant  purchase  of  highly  scenic 
lands  along  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge.  This  acquisition,  which  is 
folded  into  this  bill,  removes  a  major 
developmental  threat  to  the  gorge, 
and  it  plays  a  crucial  role  and  will  play 
a  crucial  role  in  the  ultimate  passage 
of  a  scenic  bill  providing  general  scenic 
protection  for  this  national  resource. 

With  that.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  compliment  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  for  the  contribution  he  hai 
made  aa  well. 

Mr.  YATB8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
mlnutea  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoCuRDY], 

Mr.  McCURDY,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  thla  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  briefly  ad- 
dress the  section  of  the  bill  regarding 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Fossil 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
F»rograms.  I  commend  Chairman 
Yates  and  the  committee  for  greatly 
Improving  on  the  administration's 
bare  bones  request  for  oil  and  natural 


gas  research.  However,  I  question 
whether  the  committee  bill  is  really 
"scratching  us  where  we  itch"  regard- 
ing lofig-term  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  producing  States. 

Enhanced  oil  recovery  research— 
which  tests  innovative  methods  for  ex- 
tracting hard-to-reach  oil  in  known 
reservoirs— would  be  funded  at  $11.5 
million.  This  is  about  half  of  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  which  increased  EOR 
over  last  year  without  an  increase  in 
the  overall  fossil  budget,  and  it  is  a 
subtle  redistribution  of  funding  away 
from  programs  that  can  have  a  more 
profound  effect  on  independent  pro- 
ducers—the small  businessmen  of  the 
oil  and  gas  industry. 

Also,  there  is  no  clear  commitment 
to  maintain  the  Federal  Oil  R&D  Lab 
and  Management  Office. 

The  production  and  pricing  policies 
of  the  Saudis  have  pushed  oil  prices 
down  to  the  $8  to  $9  range.  Low 
market  prices  have  forced  oil  compa- 
nies to  drastically  cut  back  on  R&D  ef- 
forts, stop  exploring  and  drilling  for 
new  resources,  and  plug  marginal-pro- 
ducing wells. 

This  means  that  we  will  eventually 
increase  our  use  of  imported  oil  and 
forfeit  more  of  our  energy  security. 
Having  to  plug  marginal  wells  is  espe- 
cially significant.  Plugging  a  well 
means  that  the  resource  is  more  than 
likely  lost  forever,  because  the  oil, 
brought  to  the  surface  under  pressure 
will  be  lost  in  small  pockets  in  the  rock 
formations. 

Light  and  heavy  oil  EOR  would  give 
producers  the  technical  ability  to  keep 
marginal  wells  active.  It  makes  sense 
to  tap  as  much  of  a  known  resoruce  as 
possible.  This  is  especially  important 
since  there  are  300  billion  barrels  of 
discovered,  yet  untapped,  oil  in  this 
country. 

As  much  as  this  bill  improves  on  the 
administration  request,  I  hope  that 
the  other  body  will  see  fit  to  fund 
EOR  at  a  higher  level,  and  that  per- 
haps in  conference  this  disparity  in 
funding  can  be  addressed. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
I  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  FrenzelI. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  bill  was  re- 
ported from  committee  it  waa  about 
150  million  over  the  1986  BA.  In  talk- 
ing to  the  chairman,  he  Indicated  that 
he  would  remove  that  overage  aa  he 
Indicated  again  on  the  floor  today.  For 
that  reaaon,  I  shall  make  no  aoroaa- 
the-board  amendmenta  aince  all  of  my 
acroaa-the-board  amendments  have 
been  calculated  to  return  to  the  BA  of 
1986  or  to  make  a  freeze. 

It  does  not  mean  that  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  bill.  I  do  notice  that  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Arts  and  Culture  Affairs 
grants  are  up  76  percent.  There  are 
other  items  that  are  up.  The  Pennsyl- 


vania Avenue  Land  Development  Cor- 
poration, up  17  percent.  I  would  feel  a 
lot  better  if  we  had  not  made  these 
enormous  increases,  but  I  congratulate 
the  committee  on  confining  its  efforts 
to  amoimts  no  greater  than  last  year. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  someone  who  has 
consistently  opposed  congressional 
OCS  leasing  restrictions,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  profound  disappointment  at 
the  inclusion  of  language  within  this 
legislation  which  delays  the  Federal 
sale  of  oil  and  gas  leases  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  until  1989. 

While  I  do  not  question  the  motives 
of  those  who  offer  this  language,  I  am 
extremely  distressed  that  we  have 
once  again  delayed  leasing  and  explo- 
ration of  these  OCS  lands  which  con- 
tain some  of  the  best  and  highest  pros- 
pects for  new  oil  and  gas  development. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Panama  Canal/OCS  Subcommit- 
tee and  a  member  of  the  so-called  Cali- 
fornia negotiating  team,  I  have  spent 
literally  hundreds  of  hours  on  the 
issue  of  leasing  off  the  California 
coast. 

From  these  discussions  I  have 
learned  that  there  are  two  truths  or 
axioms  about  California.  These  are: 
first,  that  there  is  no  willingness  or 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  moratorium 
proponents  to  accept  an  agreement 
which  provides  a  viable  and  meaning- 
ful leasing  program  off  of  California. 

And,  second,  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  unique  about  the  California 
coastline  which  requires  such  extraor- 
dinary protection. 

In  fact,  the  great  irony  of  this  entire 
debate  is  that  by  delaying  exploration 
year  after  year,  you  end  up  causing  far 
greater  environmental  damage  by  in- 
creasing the  amoimt  of  crude  oil  car- 
ried on  foreign  tankers  which  have  a 
safety  record  far  worse  than  the  OCS 
program. 

Since  1970,  there  has  been  over  5  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  produced  from  the 
OCS  with  a  loss  of  fewer  than  850  bar- 
rels as  a  result  of  blowouts. 

At  the  same  time,  out  of  the  60  larg- 
est oil  spills  that  have  occurred  in  the 
waters  of  this  Nation,  only  1  is  the 
result  of  OCS  oil  and  gas  activltlea; 
the  remainder  were  cauaed  by  tanker 
apllli. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  008  la 
our  Nation's  aafeat  energy  extraction 
program.  In  order  for  an  oil  company 
to  drill  an  offahore  lease,  it  must 
comply  with  74  aeta  of  Federal  regula- 
tions and  nearly  3  dozen  major  Feder- 
al laws  concerned  with  environmental 
protection  and  navigation  safety. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  safety  and 
environment  issue  is  nothing  more 
than  a  fig  leaf  or  a  facade  for  those 
who  oppose  OCS  leasing. 


The  6,460  tracts  that  have  been  the 
subject  of  debate  for  so  many  years  do 
not  belong  to  the  State  of  California 
but  they  belong  to  the  people,  all  of 
the  people,  of  the  United  States.  Any 
oil  and  gas  produced  in  these  areas 
benefits  all  Americans. 

By  delaying  these  lease  sales  until  at 
least  1989,  we  as  a  nation  will  lose  the 
tremendous  oil  and  gas  resources  that 
the  California  OCS  has  to  offer. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
250.000  jobs,  2.2  billion  barrels  of  oil,  ., 
4.5  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas,  ' 
and  $8.7  billion  of  Federal  revenues 
will  be  lost  it  these  restrictions  are 
continued  in  the  future. 

This  language  will  also  have  a  direct 
and  adverse  impact  on  hundreds  of 
other  Americans,  in  nearly  every 
State,  who  are  employed  by  companies 
who  serve  and  supply  the  offshore  in- 
dustry. 

Finally  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  for  the  past 
3  years  we  have  paid  an  average  of  $1 
billion  every  week  to  buy  foreign  oil 
imports. 

One  real  and  positive  way  to  reduce 
oiu"  staggering  trade  imbalance,  of 
which  oil  imports  represent  40  per- 
cent, is  to  increase  our  supply  of  do- 
mestic reserves  which  will  reduce  the 
need  for  foreign  imports. 

The  California  OCS  region  has  the 
energy  potential  to  significantly 
reduce  these  record  trade  deficits  and 
to  provide  the  energy  we  need  to  heat 
our  homes,  fuel  our  cars,  run  our  busi- 
nesses, and  satisfy  our  national  de- 
fense requirements. 

We  must  not  delay  to  the  point 
where  we  are  facing  a  return  to  gaso- 
line lines,  factory  and  school  closings, 
and  double  digit  inflation. 

Let  us  stop  this  nonsense  and  in- 
stead begin  the  process  of  exploring 
these  California  OCS  lands  in  a 
timely,  safe,  and  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Darden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand  in  strong 
favor  of  the  legislation  at  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  with  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  committee  for  It*  diligent 
work  on  the  Interior  appropriations  bill,  Thla 
bill  appropriates  16.2  billion  and  generates 
19,2  billion  in  t9^fr\[M%  for  fisosi  year  1967. 
One  of  the  sresa  In  which  this  bill  can  gener- 
ate sddltlonsi  revenues  Is  through  an  increase 
in  gruing  fees  on  our  Nstlon's  public  Isnds. 

Thla  appropriations  bill  oontslna  language 
which  will  implement  the  "modified  market 
value  formula."  This  formula  was  outlined  in  a 
report  issued  in  the  March  1986  Bureau  of 
Land  Management— Forest  Service  Grazing 
Fee  Report  to  Congress.  The  study  found  the 
1983  average  fee  for  comparable  western  p.i- 
vate  grazing  lands  was  $6.25  per  animal  unit 
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month — the  amount  of  forage  needed  to  feed 
one  cow  for  1  month. 

President  Reagan  issued  an  Executive 
order  on  February  14,  1986,  freezing  the  cur- 
rent fee  of  $1.35  per  animal  unit  month.  The 
$1.35  fee  was  derived  from  formulas  estab- 
lished in  the  Public  Rangelands  Improvement 
Act  of  1978  and  expired  on  December  15. 
1985. 

To  correct  this  discrepancy,  and  to  ensure 
our  public  lands  are  not  providing  an  unfair 
advantage  for  16  percent  of  all  western  live- 
stock operators— 2  percent  of  all  livestock 
producers  in  ttie  United  States— I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  1986  Interior  appro- 
priatkxis  bill. 

I  urxlerstand,  however,  a  point  of  order  may 
be  raised  regarding  the  additional  jurisdiction 
of  tt)e  Department  of  Agriculture.  Should  this 
point  of  order  be  sustained,  I  request  that  my 
colleagues  review  legislation  I  introduced  on 
April  30,  1986,  H.R.  4713. 

H.R.  4713  will  add  millions  of  dollars  to  our 
revenues,  a  minimum  of  $31.2  million  over  a 
3-year  period.  The  cost  for  maintaining  our 
public  larKJs  used  for  grazing  was  approxi- 
mately $70  million  in  1984.  The  amount  of 
grazing  fees  collected  the  same  year  was  $18 
million.  We  are  kjsing  $52  million  annually  on 
this  program. 

H.R.  4713  will  achieve  the  same  goal  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  we  are  now  consid- 
erir)g  could  attain.  It  will  generate  revenues 
ar>d  protect  our  public  lands  through  an  in- 
crease in  greu:ing  fees. 

Due  to  severe  time  constraints,  it  is  doubtful 
Congress  will  enact  this  measure  before  fall 
adjournment.  However,  this  legislation  is 
needed  to  eliminate  a  sukisidy  provided  to 
western  cattlemen,  amounting  to  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year. 

The  adoptran  of  H.R.  4713  would  eliminate 
ttie  unfair  advantage  some  western  ranchers 
now  have  over  their  neightx}rs  and  virtually  all 
eastern  livestock  farmers.  The  increase  in 
grazing  fees  will  aid  in  balancing  the  Federal 
budget.  The  higher  grazing  fees  were  also 
recommended  2  years  ago  by  the  President's 
private  sector  survey  on  cost  control,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Grace  Commission.  As 
ct^rman  for  the  natural  resources  task  force 
of  ttie  House  Grace  Commission  caucus,  I  am 
seeking  to  implement  one  of  the  panel's  rec- 
ommendations. 

In  May  1986,  the  National  Wikjlife  Federa- 
tion circulated  a  letter  which  endorsed  H.R. 
4713  and  the  increase  in  grazing  fees.  In  the 
letter  the  federation  states  that  "during  the 
past  7  years,  the  Government  has  lost  nearly 
$500  million  in  revenue  foregone  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  the  current  grazing  fee  for- 
mula." The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Anierica 
states  that  approximately  3  percent  of  the 
total  ranchers  ttiat  are  issued  permits  control 
40  percent  of  public  grazing  in  11  Western 
States.  Also  of  serious  concern  is  that  in  the 
West,  225  millkjn  acres  are  under  severe 
threat  of  desertification.  This  acreage  repre- 
sents a  land  area  equal  to  the  size  of  the  Thir- 
teen Original  Colonies. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  not  only 
will  this  provision  increase  revenues,  it  will 
level  the  playing  field  for  livestock  producers 
in  States  without  public  rangelands  and,  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  continued  overgrazing  of 


our  public  lands.  Again,  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates]  in  a  colloquy  to  address 
the  need  for  Forest  Service  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  of  a  multi- 
agency  headquarters  facility  in  the 
Big  Sur  area  of  California's  central 
coast. 

As  you  know,  the  Big  Sur  coast  is  a 
resource  of  truly  national  significance, 
and  an  area  of  unique  environmental, 
biological,  and  social  values  which 
should  l)e  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions. One  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the 
Big  Sur  is  the  multitude  of  public 
agencies  which  have  Jurisdiction 
within  the  area.  In  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve Big  Sur  it  becomes  absolutely  es- 
sential that  the  efforts  of  these  differ- 
ent agencies  be  coordinated. 

Currently,  the  major  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  using  facilities  which 
are  woefully  Inadequate  to  cope  with 
the  expanding  demands  of  plarming 
and  management  in  the  area.  The 
State  Department  of  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation runs  its  operations  from  a 
cramped  2-bedroom  house  while  the 
Forest  Service  manages  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  from  a  literally  de- 
caying structure  which  should  have 
been  abandoned  years  ago. 

Working  together,  these  agencies 
have  agreed  to  construct  a  facility  to 
house  each  of  their  different  oper- 
ations. The  hope  is  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement will  not  only  save  money 
and  time,  but  that  it  will  facilitate 
greater  coordination  between  the  sepa- 
rate jurisdictions.  The  agencies  have 
agreed  to  share  the  cost  of  land  acqui- 
sition, design,  and  construction.  The 
State  agencies  have  already  allocated 
their  share  of  the  design  costs  and  the 
State  has  agreed  to  provide  the  land. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Forest  Service  has  requested  only 
$50,000  of  its  $100,000  portion  of  the 
design  costs  in  the  Forest  Service 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  This 
amount  will  not  be  adequate  to  cover 
the  Federal  share  and  I  would  respect- 
fully request  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  Appropriations  make  every 
effort  to  increase  this  amount  as  it 
completes  its  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  frustration  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Panetta]  with 
regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Forest 
Service  request  for  this  much  needed 
project.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  the  Forest  Service  has  requested 


only  $50,000  of  the  required  $100,000 
for  the  design  of  the  Big  Sur  multi- 
agency  headquarters  facility  in  its  con- 
struction account.  The  gentleman  may 
rest  assured  that  the  subcommittee 
will  make  every  effort  as  we  go  to  con- 
ference to  find  the  additional  $50,000 
of  the  Federal  share  for  the  design  of 
the  facility. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  the  assurance  of  our  com- 
mittee that  we  will  give  his  request 
every  consideration  when  the  commit- 
tee meets. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  language  contained  m  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  which  would  prohibit 
all  offshore  oil  leasing  along  the  California 
coast  until  January  1989.  Implementation  of 
this  language  is  very  important.  Without  it,  en- 
vironmentally sensitive  areas  along  the  Cali- 
fornia coastline  would  face  the  threat  of  drill- 
ing as  early  as  next  year. 

Offshore  oil  drilling  would  significantly  en- 
danger coastal  tourism,  recreation,  fishing  arxj 
marine  life,  and  worsen  an  already  serious  air 
pollution  problem  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin. 

I,  along  with  other  members  of  the  Califor- 
nia congressional  delegation,  have  been  in- 
volved in  negotiations  with  the  [department  of 
the  Interior  for  neariy  3  years  to  try  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  the  issue.  Unfortunatel,  the 
Intransigence  of  the  Interior  negotiators  led  to 
a  breakdown  in  the  talks.  As  a  result  of  that 
Intransigency,  we  were  forced  to  take  our 
case  to  the  members  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  who  imposed  a  delay  in  the 
final  sale  on  both  lease  sales  91  and  95  until 
1989. 

I  am  particulariy  concerned  about  protecting 
the  Santa  Monica  Bay.  The  beaches  in  this 
area  are  among  the  most  heavily  used  in  the 
country.  The  economies  of  the  cities  in  the 
bay  are  heavily  dependent  on  tourism  and 
t>each  traffic.  Any  significant  oil  spill  could 
cause  significant  economic  damage  and  dislo- 
cation in  the  cities  along  the  bay. 

The  danger  of  an  oil  spill  is  very  real. 
Recent  earthquakes  In  northern  and  southern 
California  should  remind  us  all  of  the  very  real 
threat  posed  by  seismic  activity.  The  Santa 
Monica  Bay  is  a  seismically  active  area  which 
has  suffered  from  major  and  minor  earth- 
quakes in  the  past. 

In  light  of  the  current  abundance  of  oil,  and 
ttie  depressed  price  in  tfie  international 
market,  now  is  a  particulariy  inauspicious  time 
to  t>egin  drilling  in  the  Santa  Monica  Bay 

The  Interior  Department's  argument  that 
foregoing  exploitation  of  potential  oil  reserves 
in  California's  Outer  Continental  Shelf  will 
"jeopardize  America's  economic  well  being 
and  national  security  •  *  *"  (joes  not  hold 
water.  By  [X)rs  own  estimates,  California's 
total  OCS  reserves  amount  to  2.15  billk>n  bar- 
rels of  oil.  Unleased  areas  offshore  Califomia, 
approximately  1.88  billk>n  barrels,  represent 


less  than  3  percent  of  total  U.S.  resen/es.  At 
thte  current  rare  of  consumption,  this  would 
provide  125  days  of  oil,  or  just  2.4  percent  of 
America's  needs  until  the  year  2000. 

Complete  development  of  the  California's 
OCS  will  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
U.S.  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  When  the 
2.15  billion  barrels  off  California's  coastline 
are  compared  to  Saudi  Arabia's  168.8  t>illion 
barrels  in  known  reserves,  it  is  evident  that 
opening  the  California  coast  to  oil  drilling  will 
not  protect  the  United  States  from  the  unpre- 
dk:table  forces  of  the  worid  oil  market. 

Protecting  our  national  security  from  the 
threat  of  disrupted  foreign  oil  supplies  must  be 
a  pnmary  goal.  However,  there  are  preferable 
alternatives  to  the  Reagan  administration's  at- 
tempt to  indiscriminately  drill  for  oil  along  the 
Califomia  coastline.  Filling  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve,  strictly  enforcing  compliance 
with  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration's regulation  with  fuel  economy 
starKJards  and  encouraging  the  use  of  alterna- 
tive sources  of  energy  through  tax  incentives 
will  provide  much  t)etter  protection  against  an 
oil  embargo. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  their  action  to  protect 
California's  coastal  resources.  Now  is  not  the 
time  to  open  up  some  of  the  most  scenic 
t>eaches  in  the  country  to  offshore  oil  drilling. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting the  fiscal  year  1 987  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  LIGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  what  I  believe 
is  an  inequity  in  the  requirements  for  the  distri- 
bution of  discretionary  funds  under  the  Aban- 
doned Mines  Land  [AML]  Reclamation  Pro- 
gram tor  which  funds  are  appropriated  under 
H.R.  5234. 

Ttie  Inequities  in  tfie  distritxjtion  of  these 
funds  was  the  subject  of  my  testimony  t)efore 
the  Appropriations  Sut>committee  on  the  Inte- 
rior eariier  this  year.  The  requirements  that  will 
be  used  under  this  bill  to  distribute  the  AML 
Program  discretionary  funds  fails  to  take  into 
consideration  the  actual  funding  needs  of  indi- 
vidual AML  Programs  on  a  national  basis.  By 
taking  away  all  of  the  Secretary's  discretion  to 
distribute  the  funds  on  the  ktasis  of  need,  only 
those  States  with  a  very  high  inventory  of  high 
priority  AML  sites  will  be  able  to  maintain  a 
viable  AML  Program.  This  cleariy  conflicts  with 
the  intention  of  the  original  act,  which  con- 
tains well-defined  requirements  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  discretionary  funds  as  authorized 
under  section  402(g)  of  ttie  act. 

Given  the  obvious  inequities  and  limitations 
of  these  apportionment  requirements,  I  have 
advocated  a  minimum  base  budget  of  $2  mil- 
Ikjn  in  discretionary  funds  for  those  States 
that  meet  certain  criteria.  This  would  guaran- 
tee a  viable  AML  Program  for  the  States  that 
need  one  while  ensuring  they  have  the  ability 
to  obligate  funds  in  a  timely  manner.  The 
basic  concept  of  a  minimum  base  budget  has 
the  support  of  many  of  the  coal-producing 
States  throughout  the  Nation,  and  I  t>elieve 
this  is  a  fair  approach.  I  am  disappointed  to 
see  that  the  committee  dismissed  this  propos- 
al in  favor  of  the  one  mandated  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues 
to  keep  these  points  in  mind  as  debate  on  the 
AML  Program  continues.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 


will  be  able  to  reach  a  compromise  that  will 
allow  the  traditional  coal-producing  States  to 
address  their  needs  while  maintaining  a  viable 
program  for  the  States  that  need  one. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  5234  and  commend  the  committee  for 
bringing  to  the  floor  such  a  responsible  fiscal 
year  1987  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies. 

I  want  to  particulariy  note  the  fine  work  Inte- 
rior Suticommittee  Chairman  Yates  and  his 
colleagues  such  as  Jack  Murtha.  Ralph 
Regula,  and  Joe  McDade  have  done  on  the 
budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Incorporated 
in  this  bill  is  a  policy  that  I,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Mining  and  Natural  Re- 
sources on  the  authorizing  committee,  have 
also  adopted  which  recognizes  the  need 
during  this  period  of  drastic  budgetary  con- 
straints to  give  priority  to  Bureau  activities 
concerning  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion's mining  work  force,  increased  efficiencies 
and  productivity  in  coal  and  mineral  extraction 
and  the  mitigation  of  adverse  environmental 
effects  of  mining. 

It  is  a  grim,  but  nevertheless  true  fact,  that 
coal  mining  deaths  in  West  Virginia  this  year 
are  running  double  compared  to  last  year 
even  though  overall  mining  employment  has 
declined.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  budget  for  the  Bureau, 
which  represents  an  abdication  of  responsi- 
bility for  adequate  mining  related  research, 
would  fail  to  address  these  frightening  mine 
fatality  figures. 

However,  H.R.  5234  provides  the  Bureau's 
Health  and  Safety  Technology  Program  with 
increased  funds  for,  among  other  items,  re- 
search on  respirable  dust  at  Pennsylvania 
State  and  West  Virginia  University,  the  mitiga- 
tion of  mountain  bumps  which  have  killed  coal 
miners  in  southern  West  Virginia  and  else- 
where, methane  control  and  drainage  and  for 
the  development  of  a  new  generation  of  self- 
contained  rescue  units  which  will  give  our 
miners  a  fighting  chance  of  survival  in  case  of 
disaster.  Under  the  Mining  Technology  Pro- 
gram, increased  funding  is  being  provided  to 
complete  testing  on  a  number  of  prototype 
mining  devices  as  well  as  for  research  ad- 
dressing the  environmental  impacts  of  coal 
mining  in  the  areas  of  subsidence  and  acid 
mine  drainage. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  my  proposal  to  trans- 
fer the  research  activities  of  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been 
incorporated  by  this  bill.  The  primary  reasons 
for  this  proposed  transfer,  which  is  also  being 
implemented  by  the  Interior  Committee  in  its 
t>udget  reconciliation  resolution,  are  twofold. 
First,  OSM  is  primarily  a  regulatory  agency 
with  little  expertise  in  conducting  research  and 
continues  to  have  grave  difficulties  in  meeting 
its  regulatory  mandate.  In  the  past.  Congress 
recognized  this  situation  when  it  transferred 
the  Mineral  Institutes  Program  from  OSM  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Second,  OSM's  research 
program  is  duplicative  of  research  areas  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  has  a 
greater  research  orientation  and  more  exper- 
tise in  these  matters.  Research  should  be 
consolidated  into  one  entity  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  more  efficient  and  cost-effective  pro- 
gram to  address  environmental  problems  as- 
sociated with  coal  development. 


Where  OSM  should  focus  its  efforts  outside 
of  the  title  V  regulatory  program  Is  in  aban- 
doned mine  land  reclamation  projects.  Under 
the  pending  legislation,  $186  million  is  ear- 
mari^ed  for  State  reclamation  grants  as  well 
as  $9.4  million  for  the  RAMP  Program. 

For  the  U.S.  Geological  Sun/ey,  H.R.  5234 
recommends  an  increase  of  $27.7  million  over 
the  txjdget  estimate.  Included  is  an  increase 
for  mineral  surveys  on  public  lands,  a  program 
that  provides  necessary  information  as  a  basis 
to  make  informed  decisions  on  land  manage- 
ment activities  and  land  use.  This  bill,  as  has 
the  Mining  Subcommittee,  also  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  energy  geologic  surveys,  in- 
cluding the  coal  Investigations  program  which 
the  Survey  has  tieen  deemphasizing. 

With  respect  to  the  Minerals  Management 
Service.  I  note  that  H.R.  5234  does  not  In- 
clude funds  for  interest  on  refunds  as  this  is 
not  authorized  by  current  law.  The  Mining 
Subcommittee  has  under  consideration  the 
administration  proposal  in  this  area,  as  well  as 
other  legislative  matters  being  advanced  t>y 
MMS  relating  to  mineral  receipt  management, 
and  will  take  action  at  tfie  appropriate  time. 
On  a  related  matter,  I  commend  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  for  not  providing  MMS  with  an 
indefinite  appropriation  as  it  requested  relating 
to  late  interest  payments  to  ttie  States.  While 
H.R.  5234  does  include  authority  for  these 
payments,  a  definite  appropriation  is  provkled. 

Under  the  budget  for  BLM,  H.R.  5234  con- 
tains bill  language  to  require  ttie  bonding  of 
mining  operations  under  the  mining  taw  of 
1872  prior  to  approval  of  operations  ttiat 
would  create  a  "significant  surtace  disturb- 
ance." Ttie  reason  this  language  was  inserted 
into  H.R.  5234  appears  to  be  based  on  a 
March  1986  GAO  report  which  found  that  cer- 
tain lands  mined  under  ttie  1872  mining  law 
have  been  abandoned  witfiout  adequate  recla- 
mation. Although  BLM  has  established  some 
regulations  for  reclaiming  public  domain  lands, 
GAO  believes  the  agency  has  done  little  to 
enforce  them  and  that  requiring  bonds  on 
these  mining  operations  would  be  an  effective 
enforcement  tool. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Mining  and  Natural 
Resources  has  been  conducting  its  own  ex- 
amination of  hardrock  mining  reclamation 
issues.  It  is  my  intention  to  continue  investi- 
gating this  matter  especially  since  I  agree  that 
BLM  needs  some  congressional  guidance  in 
this  area.  However,  the  language  in  H.R.  5234 
is  ambiguous  and  may  fall  short  t>y  not  ad- 
dressing leasable  noncoal  minerals  under  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920  or  dispos- 
able materials  under  the  Materials  Act  of 
1947.  This  matter  certainly  wanants  more  in- 
depth  consideratksn  than  a  single  GAO  report. 

In  the  area  of  clean  coal  technology,  our 
colleague,  Ralph  Regula,  has  inserted  in 
H.R.  5234  a  provision  of  a  bill  he  and  I  have 
sponsored  to  direct  the  Energy  [Department  to 
solicit  statements  of  interest  from  industry  for 
technology  proposals  that  could  be  used  to 
retrofit  existing  coal-fired  powerplants.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  beer\  a  leader  In  the 
Clean  Coal  Technology  Program  and  it  is  our 
desire  to  realize  the  full  commercial  tienefits 
of  ttie  remaining  funds  set  aside  for  this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  5234  also  contains  $6 
million  in  Forest  Service  land  acquisition  funds 
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for  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  in  West 
Virginia.  I,  alortg  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
West  Virginia  House  delegation,  are  seeking 
this  fundir>g  to  allow  the  first-phase  purctiase 
of  a  privately  held  tract  in  tt^  forest  of  great 
scenic,  ecological,  and  recreational  value.  I 
am  deeply  appreciative  to  Chairman  Yates  for 
irKluding  this  funding  as  well  as  to  Jack 
MuRTHA  for  his  recognition  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  Interior  appropriation  measure 
H.R.  5234. 

As  a  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Sub- 
committee on  Parks  and  Recreatkin  I'm 
pleased  that  the  measure  has  responded  well 
to  tf>e  budget  oversight  hearir>g  recommerKla- 
tion  that  we  had  forwarded  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Interior  Subcommittee. 

Chairman  Yates  and  his  subcommittee 
have  irKJeed  done  their  work  with  care  and 
good  consideration  of  the  problems  that  our 
public  resources  confront. 

Specifically  this  measure  provides  good 
support  for  the  National  Park  Service  main- 
taining an  active  land  acquisition  program  and 
support  for  State  land  acquisition  which  was 
slated  by  tfie  administration  budget  for  elimi- 
natkxi.  this  indeed  was  important  action  to 
maintain  these  vital  programs  and  permit 
meeting  tfie  commitment  made  by  prevkxis 
autfKXizatk>ns  artd  designatkms  of  various 
conservation  units  within  the  NPS  and  within 
our  States. 

The  administration  OMB-inspired  attack  on 
the  land  water  conservatkjn  trust  fund  is  illogi- 
cal and  unfair.  This  program  has  a  resource 
base  in  the  kiiltons  which  Is  dedicated  to  sup- 
port tf>e  commitment  of  land  purcfiases  of 
cortservation  units  which  tfie  Congress  enacts 
into  law.  To  renege  on  these  commitments  is 
to  break  faith  with  tf>e  people  and  property 
owr>ers  impacted  wtw  find  themselves  without 
recourse,  while  they  await  Federal  commit- 
ments. 

Beyorxl  ttie  land  acquisition  provisrans  this 
bill  continues  good  support  for  the  operatkjn 
of  our  national  parks  for  the  road  system 
through  the  portion  of  the  highway  trust  funds 
dedicated  to  that  purpose  and  most  important 
is  tfie  operatk>n,  maintenance,  and  construc- 
tkxi  commitment  in  tfie  measure  t)efore  us. 

Mr.  Chairman  too  often  we  may  neglect  the 
value  of  tfie  human  resource — tfie  park  per- 
sonnel— ¥»tio  do  such  outstanding  work  in  tfie 
interpretation,  planning,  maintenance,  and  a 
myriad  of  otfier  jobs  wfiich  make  the  visit  ex- 
perience to  our  natkHial  park  area  such  a  joy. 

Tfie  administration  attempts  to  hold  ade- 
quate funds  for  this  purpose— hostage  to  dra- 
matKally  Increased  entrance  fees  is  indeed  in- 
appropriate. Too  often  tfie  case  today  is  that 
tfie  required  fees  are  not  even  collected.  Yet 
the  administration  proposal,  never  formally  in- 
troduced in  the  House  to  my  knowledge, 
sought  to  substantially  increase  tfie  charge 
and  the  number  of  units  to  whk;h  it  woukj 
apply. 

Tfie  administration  proposal  sought  to 
cream  off  20  percent  of  the  fee  revenue  to 
tfie  General  Treasury  and  didn't  even  seek  to 
insure  tfiat  tfie  questionable  increased  dollars 
generated  by  such  a  fee  would  \ae  used  to  en- 
hance the  NRS  budget.  Indeed  their  draft  pro- 
posal indicated  that  it  would  substitute  for  reg- 
ular operation  and  maintenance  dollars. 


I  would  not  object  to  a  reasonable  system 
of  user  fees  for  services  actually  provided  with 
assurances  that  the  dollars  flow,  to  the  NPS 
exclusively  and  some  incentive  for  the  specific 
park  units,  but  this  was  not  being  proposed 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  should  be  explored  as  this 
topic  had  hardly  t>een  concluded. 

In  summary  I  want  to  offer  my  thanks  to 
Chairman  Yates  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee for  a  good  job,  the  dollars  appropri- 
ated for  the  Pacific  office  of  the  NPS,  for  the 
American  Samoa  Park  study  and  the  many 
other  areas  of  interest  that  I've  received  a 
positive  response  to  regarding  the  measure 
before  us— it  deserves  our  support  and  vote. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  re- 
pudiate certain  provisions  of  H.R.  5234,  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  related  agencies 
appropriations  measure  for  fiscal  year  1 987.  In 
particular,  I  am  referring  to  that  portion  of  title 
II  pertaining  to  the  Department  of  Energy's 
State  energy  conservation  programs. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  not  pro- 
vided program  funds  for  energy  conservation 
policy  and  conservation  grants,  the  energy  ex- 
tension service,  schools,  and  hospitals  grants, 
and  low-income  weatherization  grants.  In- 
stead, the  committee  has  directed  the  States 
to  utilize  the  funds  made  available  as  a  result 
of  the  Exxon  oil  overcfiarge  settlement  for 
these  programs.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  is 
extremely  regrettable. 

The  Exxon  funds  are  intended  to  t>e  utilized 
to  provide  restitution  to  consumers  who  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  the  egregious  violation  of 
price  controls  that  were  imposed  on  petrole- 
um products.  It  would,  therefore,  be  inappro- 
priate to  utilize  these  funds  to  supplant  cus- 
tomary appropriations  for  State  energy  pro- 
grams as  proposed  by  the  committee. 

The  State  Energy  Conservation  Program, 
Energy  Extension  Service,  Institutional  Con- 
servation Program,  and  the  Weatherization 
Assistance  Program  have  proven  extremely 
benefrcial  to  the  States  in  maintaining  their 
conservation  activities.  While  the  committee 
professes  a  strong  commitment  to  the  low- 
income  weatherization  program  and  pledges 
to  continue  the  program  through  direct  appro- 
priations when  the  settlement  funds  have 
been  depleted,  I  am  concerned  that  it  will 
prove  impossible  to  restart  these  appropria- 
tions at  that  time. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  title  II,  which  restores  funding  for 
these  programs  to  current  levels.  However, 
following  discussions  with  a  representative  of 
the  National  Community  Action  Foundation, 
an  organization  which  represents  those  State 
entities  which  distribute  tfie  conservation  grant 
moneys,  I  have  decided  not  to  offer  this 
amendment. 

While  the  foundation  is  very  supportive  of 
my  desire  to  restore  the  direct  appropriations, 
it  is  concerned  tfiat  the  support  necessary  to 
sustain  my  amendment  does  not  exist  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  that  an  amend- 
ment in  this  regard  would  be  defeated.  As 
such  a  defeat  could  undermine  the  founda- 
tion's efforts  to  gain  Senate  support  for  direct 
appropriations,  I  was  urged  to  withhold  my 
amendment.  I  reluctantly  concur  with  the  foun- 
datron;  however  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
intend  to  fight  this  effort  to  supplant  custom- 
ary funding  for  important  State  programs. 


Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  rule  on  H.R.  5234— the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies.  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
mend the  Rules  Committee  for  denying  a 
waiver  on  points  of  order  against  section  314 
of  the  bill  which  would  effectively  legislate  a 
new  formula  for  calculating  fees  charged  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  grazing  livestock 
on  public  lands. 

The  issue  of  grazing  fees  is  one  of  consid- 
erable controversy  as  well  as  misconception. 
While  I  strongly  tielleve  that  this  issue  must  be 
addressed  by  this  t>ody  at  an  appropriate  time 
and  I  supported  efforts  last  year  to  negotiate  a 
new  public  rangelands  bill,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  bill— a  money  bill— is  the  appropriate  vehi- 
cle to  legislate  a  new  grazing  fee  formula.  If 
left  intact,  section  314  would  cleariy  result  in 
an  abdication  of  an  important  legislative  re- 
sponsibility of  the  authorizing  committee  to  the 
appropriatK>ns  process.  In  addition,  section 
314  would  drastrcally  increase  user  fees  for  a 
certain  segment  of  the  public  witfiout  provid- 
ing for  direct  public  input  and  debate  on  the 
potentially  adverse  effects  of  this  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  legislative  histo- 
ry on  the  grazing  fee  issue  will  show  that  it  is 
a  very  complicated  and  controversial  issue. 
The  grazing  fee  formula  which  is  still  in  place 
today  was  originally  mandated  by  Congress  as 
part  of  tfie  Public  Rangelands  Improvement 
Act  of  1978  [PRIAJ.  This  formula  was  set  for  a 
7-year  trial  period  tfiat  ended  on  Decemtier 
31,  1985  and  was  linked  to  economk:  condi- 
tions in  tfie  livestock  industry.  It  was  designed 
so  that  in  years  when  the  industry  income  In- 
creases, so  does  the  fee  received  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Conversely,  when  conditions  in  the 
livestock  industry  are  poor,  such  as  they  are 
now,  tfie  fee  is  reduced.  At  tfie  end  of  the  7- 
year  trial  period,  the  act  also  required  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  to 
evaluate  the  current  formula  and  other  grazing 
fee  options  and  to  submit  to  Congress  their 
recommendations  for  a  grstzing  fee  schedule 
for  1986  and  beyond.  This  report  has  been 
delivered  to  Congress,  but  to  my  knowledge 
there  have  tieen  no  hearings  to  discuss  the 
substance  of  their  findings  or  recommenda- 
tions. 

With  PRIA  due  to  expire,  major  efforts  were 
mounted  last  year  by  the  key  authorizing  com- 
mittees in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
enact  new  public  rangelands  legislation  that 
would  also  set  new  fees  for  grazing  livestock 
on  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  Forest 
Service  lands  in  the  West.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  specific  proposals  considered 
last  year  would  have  extended  the  current  for- 
mula for  an  additional  5  years.  Unfortunately, 
an  agreement  was  not  reached  and,  by  law, 
the  current  fee  system  was  allowed  to  expire 
on  December  31.  In  the  absence  of  any  con- 
gressK)nal  action,  tfie  President  issued  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  on  February  14,  1986,  to  extend 
the  current  PRIA  formula  with  the  important 
addition  of  a  minimum  fee  level  of  $1.35  per 
animal  unit  month  for  this  year  and  until  such 
time  as  Congress  can  reach  an  agreement  on 
this  and  otfier  public  rangelands  issues. 

I  don't  believe,  however,  that  this  appropria- 
tk)ns  bill— H.R.  5234— is  the  appropriate  legis- 
lative vehicle  for  enacting  a  new  fee  system. 


This  is  an  appropriations  bill  and  as  such  has 
arbitrarily  imposed  a  new  grazing  fee  formula 
which  would  increase  grazing  fees  more  tfian 
300  percent  during  the  next  4  years.  This  rep- 
resents a  substantial  economic  impact  on 
western  livestock  operators  which  are  just 
now  recovering  from  drastic  oversupplles  and 
plummeting  prices  that  have  partially  resulted 
from  the  Federal  dairy  programs.  And  all  of 
this  will  come  about  without  public  hearings  to 
adequately  evaluate  the  merits  of  this  grazing 
fee  proposal  or  the  implications  for  the  indus- 
try. 

The  Rules  Committee  obviously  concurred 
that  this  appropriations  bill  is  not  the  appropri- 
ate vehicle  to  legislate  a  new  grazing  fee  for- 
mula—a formula  which  Is  cleariy  contrary  to 
current  practice  as  well  as  legislative  propos- 
als considered  and  debated  last  year  by  the 
authorizing  committee. 

I  applaud  this  rule  and  strongly  support  the 
removal  of  section  314  from  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations bill  t}efore  final  passage. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  bill  because  it  preserves  critical  funding 
fcr  conservation  R&D  and  Fossil  Energy 
Policy  Programs  that  are  critical  to  a  balanced 
eneigy  program. 

I  first  want  to  express  my  disappointment 
over  the  severe  budget  reductions  in  the  Con- 
servation Program  which  was  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  administration.  These  reduc- 
tions, whk:h  amount  to  a  55-percent  cut  from 
fiscal  year  1986  levels,  are  just  the  most 
recent  step  in  what  has  amounted  to  an  over- 
all drastic  and  continual  decline  in  civilian 
energy  R&D  budgets  since  1 982. 

Our  Consen/ation  Program  has  paid  off 
handsomely,  in  fact,. better  than  most  of  us 
could  have  anticipate.  This  was  one  area 
where  the  Government  sponsorship  of  re- 
search and  development  and  the  attendant 
consumer  education  campaign  regarding  the 
potential  savings  through  conservation  prac- 
tices provided  us  with  big  payoffs. 

Over  the  years  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  become  familiar  with  Conservation  R&D 
Programs,  particulariy  at  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  Oak  Ridge  and  other  nation- 
al latxxatories  have  been  prominent  in  con- 
servation research  since  the  eariy  seventies. 
One  of  the  major  Oak  Ridge  programs  is: 

The  development  of  nickel  aluminide  alloys 
displaying  high  strength  and  ductability  at  high 
temperature  is  expected  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  automobile  and  truck  engines  and 
industrial  equipment. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  a  successful 
program  which  has  been  managed  by  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  but  was  in  great 
jeopardy  at  tfie  administration's  proposed  fund 
levels.  The  committee  has  responded  to  this 
challenge  by  increasing  transportation  R&D 
funds  on  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles,  by  $8.3 
million  which  includes  the  Nk:kel  Aluminkie 
Alkjy  Program. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  mentk>n  the  exciting 
prospects  for  research  to  be  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  in  the  area  of  advanced 
materials  research  in  the  high  temperature 
materials  laboratory  (HTML)  at  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  The  HTML  will  provide  a 
unique  capability  for  conducting  this  challeng- 
ing research  through  the  availability  of  a  broad 
multklisciplinary  professional  staff.  It  provides 


a  common  focal  point  for  industrial/university/ 
Government  participation  while  providing 
access  to  high-cost  research  equipment  which 
would  otfierwise  be  denied  to  many  research- 
ers. 

This  project  is  in  the  final  stages  of  con- 
struction and  we  expect  that  it  will  be  oper- 
ational by  February  1987.  ORNL  has  already 
spent  approximately  $19.6  million  and  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  which  was  not  requested 
needs  to  be  appropriated  this  year  to  allow 
completion  of  the  project.  Our  Science  and 
Technology  Subcommittee  which  has  author- 
ized the  HTML  is  recommending  that  the 
project  be  carried  within  the  Office  of  Conser- 
vation and  Renewables— where  it  cun-ently  re- 
sides—for 1  more  year,  rather  than  be  trans- 
fen-ed  to  the  Office  of  Energy  Research  [OER] 
as  the  Department  has  requested.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee agrees  with  the  wisdom  of  this  operat- 
ing management  decision  particulariy  since 
OER  has  not  budgeted  for  HTML  through  an 
oversight.  I  appreciate  the  subcommittee 
chairman's  concern,  and  assistance  he  has 
provided  in  the  past  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  ensuring  that  the  HTML  has  had  such 
strong  support. 

It  is  also  important  to  comment  on  the  fund- 
ing contained  in  this  bill  for  the  steel  initiative 
which  calls  for  work  to  be  done  at  the  Ar- 
gonne  and  Oak  RkJge  National  Laboratories.  I 
need  not  repeat  any  description  of  tfie  trou- 
bled fate  of  the  steel  industry,  but  this  initia- 
tive funds  an  R&D  Program  aimed  at  ensuring 
wori(  and  future  production  processes  in  order 
to  preserve  a  domestic  capacity  to  produce 
steel.  It  will  improve  steel  production  technolo- 
gy to  remain  competitive  with  foreign  steel 
producers  and  the  program  is  designed  to  uti- 
lize the  expertise  which  is  available  at  our  lab- 
oratories. 

The  final  portkjn  of  my  statement  concerns 
ORNL  activities  within  the  fossil  research  and 
development  budget. 

Our  Science  and  Technology  Sulx»mmittee 
on  Energy  Development  and  Applications, 
which  authorizes  the  DOE  portion  of  the  fossil 
energy  R&D  budget,  increased  the  administra- 
tion request  by  $9,160  million  for  materials 
and  components  and  this  bill  has  $9  million 
which  reaffimis  the  strong  congresskjnal  sup- 
port for  this  activity. 

The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  has  an 
active  research  program  in  materials  research. 
Their  support  programs  in  coal  liquefaction 
and  surface  coal  gasification  were  drastically 
reduced  in  the  fiscal  year  1987  administration 
request.  Ttieir  work  in  materials  and  compo- 
nents also  suffered  a  reduction  in  excess  of 
$1  million  in  the  requested  budget  but  remains 
a  vital  element  of  the  ARTD  Program. 

I  expect  that  ORNL  will  receive  a  significant 
fraction  of  the  $1.6  million  increase  recom- 
mended in  this  t>ill. 

These  addifional  funds  for  materials  re- 
search will  provide  significant  technological 
and  economic  benefits  to  clean  coal  technolo- 
gy systems  for  which  this  committee  has  pro- 
vided leadership  in  the  House.  As  an  author  of 
one  of  the  principal  clean  coal  technology 
bills,  I  am  most  pleased  about  the  creation  of 
the  $750  million  appropriations  resen/e.  Cer- 
tainly, recent  developments  on  acid  rain  legis- 
latran  should  further  accelerate  the  demon- 


stration of  alternatives  to  wet  scrubbers  on 
coal  plants.  The  announcement  this  week  of 
nine  project  awards  totalling  $360  million  is  a 
major  step  in  this  thrust,  and  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  the  awards  cover  a  spectrum  of  new 
technologies. 

Materials  research  areas  for  which  addition- 
al funds  will  be  used  at  ORNL— and  at  sup- 
port latxjratories- include  iron  and  nickel  alu- 
minkJes,  high-temperature  structural  alloys, 
and  structural  ceramic  composites.  The  Iron 
and  Nickel  Aluminides  Program  offers  the 
promise  of  sturdy  and  corrosion-resistant  ma- 
terials applicable  to  many  coal-fired  systems. 
The  high-temperature  structural  alloys  being 
developed  will  akJ  the  development  of  high-ef- 
ficiency steam  cycle  systems  using  clean 
burning  coal  technology.  Structural  ceramic 
composites  will  provide  very  high-temperature 
materials  for  cleanup  of,  and  heat  recovery 
from,  hot  coal-gas  streams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  remarits 
on  the  DOE  portion  of  the  interior  appropria- 
tkjns  tMll.  Thank  you  for  your  conskJeration 
and  the  committee's  support. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wish  to  draw 
the  attentkjn  of  my  colleagues  to  certain 
changes  in  funding  for  energy  conservation 
contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1987  Interior  ap- 
propriations tiill.  Let  me  make  clear  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  criticize  the  chairman  of  the  Inte- 
rior Appropriations  Sutx;ommittee,  who  every 
year  is  faced  with  drastic  and  unconscionable 
cuts  in  energy  conservatron  funding,  and 
every  year  manages  to  reconstruct  some  sem- 
blance of  an  energy  conservatk>n  polrcy  with 
little  help  fi-om  the  administration.  When  the 
next  energy  crisis  hits,  our  ability  to  handle  it 
wisely  will  be  largely  attributable  to  the  con- 
sistent support  afforded  energy  efficiency 
technologies  by  Chairman  Yates. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  concerned  because  the 
energy  conservatkjn  research  budget  contin- 
ues its  downward  trend  even  as  our  depend- 
ence on  oil  imports  has  begun  to  increase 
dramatically.  In  June  1985,  our  net  imports  of 
oil  were  just  4.2  millk>n  barrels  a  day.  One 
year  later,  our  net  imports  have  risen  33  per- 
cent, to  5.6  millron  barrels. 

Where  are  we  getting  these  new  imports? 
Primarily  fi-om  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  OPEC 
countries.  OPEC  accounted  for  only  a  third  of 
our  net  imports  1  year  ago.  Now,  OPEC  ac- 
counts for  half. 

Five  years  ago,  this  would  have  been  a 
major  press  headline  around  the  countfy. 
Today  it  is  virtually  ignored  by  everyone,  in- 
cluding our  Government  leaders.  PreskJent 
Reagan  and  his  energy  appointees  are  preoc- 
cupied with  saving  the  nuclear  power  industiy 
from  itself,  giving  little  thought  to  our  dwindling 
nonnuclear  research  capabilities. 

Under  enormous  pressure  to  cut  the 
budget,  all  of  us  are  succumbing  to  a  "happy 
days"  philosophy  which  says  tfiat  spending 
needed  today  is  more  important  than  spend- 
ing needed  tomorrow.  Somehow,  the  future  is 
expected  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Our  govemment  is  acting  like  the  man  with 
a  hole  in  his  roof.  When  its  sunny,  like  today, 
he  says  he  can't  fix  the  roof  because  there 
are  too  many  other  things  to  do.  And  when  it 
starts  to  rain,  he  can't  fix  the  roof  because  its 
raining. 
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The  trouble  is  that  we're  not  talking  about  a 
small  hole  in  the  roof.  When  we  have  energy 
problems,  they  are  not  minor.  They  affect  our 
entire  economy.  The  recession  of  1981-82, 
which  nriost  ecoriomists  agree  was  driven  by 
several  years  of  energy  inflation,  was  a  ho- 
mewreckef  for  millkjns  of  jobless  Americans. 

The  energy  conservation  research  budget, 
even  with  ttie  increases  provided  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  over  tlie  President's 
requests,  needs  repair. 

The  research  budget  on  buikJing  technol- 
ogies, down  65  percent  since  1981,  will  be  cut 
arx>ther  1 7  percent  under  this  bill. 

The  txjdget  for  industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion research  and  development,  whrch  is  down 
52  percent  since  1981,  will  be  cut  another  13 
percent  under  this  bill. 

And  the  budget  for  transportatk>n  energy  ef- 
ficiency R4D,  already  down  60  percent  since 
1981,  wiH  be  cut  another  9  percent  under  this 
bin. 

In  other  words,  as  the  storm  clouds  build, 
we  are  letting  our  energy  house  fall  down 
around  us.  Perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say 
that  we  are  ripping  the  shingles  off  the  roof 
one  by  one. 

Are  we  wasting  money  on  energy  conserva- 
tion R4[>?  Absolutely  not.  In  fact,  our  Federal 
research  dollars  have  generated  dramatic  re- 
turns in  this  sector.  For  example,  the  buildings 
R&D  budget  has  supported  research  on  solid- 
state  ballasts  for  lighting,  low-emissivity 
window  films,  and  reskJential  absorptkin  heat 
pumps.  The  total  government  cost  of  these 
three  projects  was  less  than  $12  millksn, 
ttianks  to  the  standard  DOE  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangements with  private  industry.  Two  of  the 
three  projects  have  already  produced  annual 
net  savings  far  greater  than  the  Federal  in- 
vestment. Their  eventual  impact,  given  full 
market  saturatk>n,  is  huge.  According  to  esti- 
mates of  the  American  Council  for  an  Energy 
Efficient  Ecorwmy,  ttiese  three  technologies 
will  ultimately  save  U.S.  consumers  over  $10 
biHion  a  year. 

Even  if  one  assumes  that  these  technol- 
ogies wouW  have  eventually  penetrated  the 
market  anyway,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  research  has  led  to  the 
acceleratkxi  of  that  process.  If  market  pene- 
tration were  accelerated  by  only  5  years,  the 
net  ber>efit  of  Federal  involvenoent  would  total 
$50  billKjn  In  return  for  an  initial  investment  of 
only  $12  mtllwn. 

Conservative  estimates  already  credit  in- 
creased effk:iency  with  saving  our  economy 
$150  billnn  in  energy  costs  since  1973.  Addi- 
tional progress  couW  reduce  our  current  na- 
tional energy  bill  from  $430  billion  to  less  than 
$300  billwn  annually.  The  benefits  to  our 
economy  from  such  savings  woukj  t)e  im- 
mense. Our  trade  deficit  wouW  be  reduced, 
our  oil  prices  wouW  stabilize,  OPEC  would 
remain  weak,  and  capital  wouW  flow  to  more 
productive  sectors  of  the  economy. 

To  its  credit,  the  staff  of  the  DOE  conserva- 
tkjn  offwe  takes  great  pains  to  kJentify  high 
priority  energy  conservation  research  in  its 
murtiyear  plan.  However  the  actual  budget  re- 
quests do  not  reflect  this  planning,  and  annual 
appropriatkxis  are  now  falling  to  such  low 
levels  ttiat  ttie  entire  er>ergy  conservation 
R4D  infrastructure  is  in  danger  of  collapse. 

Now  that  energy  conservatk)n  has  demon- 
strated its  power  to  put  OPEC  on  the  ropes. 


why  are  we  pulling  our  punches?  Why  are  we 
tying  our  hands  just  when  our  oil  dependence 
has  started  to  rise  up  for  another  round? 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  think  about  these 
questions  now,  when  we  still  have  time  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  entire  energy  re- 
search budget  is  seriously  tilted  against  alter- 
natives to  nuclear  energy.  Oil  imports  are 
rising,  partrcularty  from  unstable  OPEC 
sources.  Our  automobile  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards have  t)een  weakened,  our  buikjing  stand- 
ards are  inadequate,  and  we  have  no  appli- 
ance efficiency  standards  at  all.  In  the  one 
area  where  we  should  have  a  political  consen- 
sus— cost-shared  research  and  develop- 
ment— energy  conservation  has  been  crowd- 
ed out  and  scientists  are  losing  their  jobs. 

I  don't  know  when  this  will  all  come  home 
to  roost,  but  I  know  that  it  will.  We  are  back 
on  the  energy  yoyo,  careening  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other.  As  long  as  we  ignore  the 
extraordinary  benefits  available  from  modest 
Investments  in  energy  conservation  research, 
we  are  surely  to  stay  there. 

Finally,  I  note  that  the  committee  has  se- 
verely curtailed  funding  for  the  four  States  and 
local  grant  programs  which  support  energy 
conservation  Investment.  In  the  case  of  two  of 
those  programs,  the  State  Energy  Conserva- 
tion Program  and  the  Energy  Extension  Serv- 
ice, it  is  r>ot  providing  any  funding  at  all.  For 
weatherizatkjn  and  schools  and  hospitals,  ap- 
propriatkjns  are  restricted  to  administrative 
purposes. 

In  explaining  this  action,  the  report  explicitly 
ties  the  decision  to  cut  such  funding  to  the 
distribution  of  oil  overcharge  funds  to  the 
States  pursuant  to  court  order  in  the  Exxon 
case.  Specifically,  the  report  states: 

The  Committee  is  not  providing  program 
funds  for  energy  policy  and  conservation 
grants  (EPCA),  the  energy  extension  serv- 
ice, schools  and  hospitals  grants,  and  low- 
income  weatherization  grants.  The  funds 
provided  to  the  States  as  a  result  of  the 
Exxon  oil  overcharge  case  are  for  use  in 
these  programs  and  are  well  in  excess  of 
amounts  normally  provided  by  direct  appro- 
priations ($2  billion  versus  $260  million).  It 
is  difficult  in  current  budget  circumstances 
to  argue  for  providing  the  direct  appropria- 
tion, even  though  the  Exxon  funds  are  sup- 
plemental' in  nature.  l)ecause  of  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  the  Exxon  payment. 

This  paragraph  needs  to  be  clarified.  First,  it 
suggests  that  the  Exxon  funds  can  be  spent 
solely  on  the  four  DOE  energy  conservation 
programs.  That  is  not  correct.  Exxon  funds 
can  also  be  spent  on  the  Low-Income  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Program  [LIHEAP]  adminis- 
tered through  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  There  Is  no  guarantee  that 
In  any  given  State  a  single  dollar  will  be  spent 
on.  for  example  EES. 

Second,  It  asserts  that  the  Exxon  funds 
vastly  exceed  direct  appropriations  for  the 
programs  eligible  for  Exxon  funds.  That  is  not 
correct.  The  LIHEAP  program  alone  was 
funded  at  2.01  billkjn  In  fiscal  year  1986.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Exxon  funds  are  less  than  the 
direct  appropriatwns  for  all  the  eligible  pro- 
grams ($2.1  billion  versus  $2,266  billion). 

Third,  while  It  makes  a  nod  toward  the 
"supplemental"  feature  of  Exxon  funds,  it  dis- 
counts that  feature  In  light  of  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  and  the  size  of  the  Exxon 
award.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  to  the 
extent  that  the  committee  is  reducing  direct 


appropriations  to  offset  Exxon  funds,  it  is  un- 
dermining the  restitutionary  purposes  of  oil 
overcharge  distributions.  The  States  are  not 
allowed  to  reduce  State  expenditures  in  re- 
sponse to  Exxon  funds;  the  same  rule  should 
apply  to  the  Federal  Government.  Instead,  we 
are  applying  a  double  standard. 

Oil  overcharge  funds  are  not  Federal  tax 
dollars;  they  are  recovered  on  behalf  of  over- 
charged consumers  and  distributed  to  the 
States  on  behalf  of  overcharged  consumers. 
Congress  breaks  trust  with  those  consumers 
when  It  cuts  regular  appropriations  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  budget  credit  at  the  expense  of 
consumers. 

As  a  practical  matter,  many  States  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  respond  to  the  grant  cuts 
contained  In  this  bill.  For  example,  the  State 
of  Kentucky  has  already  allocated  its  Exxon 
funds,  providing  less  for  weatherization  than 
the  State  normally  receives  from  direct  appro- 
priations, and  the  legislature  has  adjourned 
and  won't  con>e  back  into  session  until  Janu- 
ary 1988.  I  understand  that  an  estimated  20 
States  have  already  completed  their  State 
plans  for  Exxon  funds.  All  these  decisions 
have  been  made  on  the  assumption  that  the 
regular  appropriations  would  not  be  reduced 
because  of  Exxon.  One  can  argue  the  wisdom 
of  this  assumption,  but  is  worth  rememt)ering 
that  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  assumed 
full  funding  for  all  four  DOE  grant  programs  in 
their  budget  resolutk^ns. 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  5234)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates],  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, and  the  ranking  minority  memt)er  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Requla,  for  their  usual 
thorough  and  fair  way  of  handling  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  Interior  and  Related  Agencies. 
Over  the  years,  they  have  been  very  helpful  to 
me  in  my  role  as  chairman  of  tfie  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  for  that  I  am 
most  appreciative. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  In  the  committee 
report  that  accompanies  H.R.  5234  that  the 
committee  has  expressed  concerns  over  cer- 
tain expenditures  of  funds  under  Section  705 
of  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act.  I  share  their  concerns  about  the 
need  to  make  the  best  and  most  efficient  use 
of  funds  provided  for  the  management  of  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  in  Alaska. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  whk:h  has  jurisdiction  over 
Issues  relating  to  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.  hekl 
oversight  hearings  on  the  management  of  the 
Tongass  National  Forest. 

In  followup  to  those  hearings,  I  have  sent  to 
tfie  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  Rk:hard  E. 
Lyng,  a  letter  which  highlights  several  serious 
problems  with  management  of  the  Tongass, 
and  outlines  steps  whk:h  I  urge  be  taken  to 
remedy  those  problems.  I  am  inserting  a  copy 


of  that  letter  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
hope  ttiat  it  will  be  of  assistance  to  my  col- 
leagues on  tfie  Appropriations  Committee  as 
they  carry  out  ongoing  reviews  of  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  manage  tfie  Torigass  National 
Forest. 

Committee  on  Interior 

AND  Insular  Affairs, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC.  July  31.  1986. 
Hon.  Richard  E.  Lyng.  Secretary. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  the  principal 
House  sponsor  of  legislation  that  resulted  in 
the  enactment  of  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est Lands  Conservation  Act,  and  in  follow- 
up  to  recent  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
oversight  hearings  on  the  operation  of  the 
Tongass  National  Forest,  I  am  writing  to 
highlight  certain  problems  with  manage- 
ment of  the  Tongass  and  to  outline  steps  I 
urge  you  to  direct  be  taken  to  correct  these 
problems. 

I  am  particularly  troubled  by  certain 
Forest  Service  policies  and  practices  applica- 
ble \o  the  Tongass  that,  if  continued  una- 
bated, will  squander  financial  and  natural 
res'.u.irces  of  the  American  people.  It  has 
been  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  honor  com- 
mitments to  Southeast  Alaska  including  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  protect  employment  and 
assure  a  sound  permanent  natural  resources 
base.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress,  how- 
ever, to  foster  or  condone  wasteful  manage- 
ment practices  that  would  dominate  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  national  treasure. 

Unless  there  are  prompt  mid-course  cor- 
rections in  the  management  of  the  Tongass 
National  Forest,  I  can  envision  a  time  when 
the  Natural  wealth  of  the  nation's  largest 
national  forest— its  trees,  its  fisheries,  its 
wildlife,  its  waters  and  its  land— will  be  seri- 
ously degraded.  Then,  not  only  would  the 
forest  be  unable  to  sustain  a  viable  timt>er 
industry,  but  the  very  resource  values  that 
make  possible  a  more  diversified  economy 
for  Southeast  Alaska  would  be  greatly  im- 
paired. 

The  Tongass  problems  certainly  are  not 
solely  ones  created  by  Forest  Service  ac- 
tions. Nonetheless,  until  more  fundamental 
matters  are  addressed,  it  is  essential  that 
those  problems  that  are  within  your  Depjirt- 
ment's  authority  to  correct  are  addressed. 

To  focus  some  of  my  concerns  regarding 
the  Tongass.  I  will  discuss  briefly  each  of 
the  following  problem  areas,  along  with  rec- 
ommendations for  remedial  action: 

1.  Incorrect  Application  of  Section  705. 
"Tlmtier  Supply" 

2.  Excessive  Road  Construction 

3.  Improper  Utility  Log  Designation 

4.  Inefficient  Log  Scaling 

5.  Data  Base  for  Tongass  Land  Manage- 
ment Plan  (TLMP)  Revision  and  Failure  to 
Apply  to  Section  6(k)  of  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  (NFMA) 

INCORRBCT  application  of  section  705. 

"timber  supply" 
The  Forest  Service  is  incorrectly  applying 
the  timl)er  supply  provision  (Section  705)  of 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conser- 
vation Act.  At  the  time  of  the  bill's  passage 
one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the  Alaska 
Lands  legislation.  Senator  Tsongas.  noted 
that  this  section  provides  "...  an  assurance 
of  funding  ...  to  maintain  a  supply  of 
timt>er  from  the  Tongass  of  4.5  billion  lx>ard 
feet   per  decade— that   is.   450   mmbf   per 

year." 

When  I  brought  the  Alaska  Lands  legisla- 
tion t)efore  the  House  for  final  action  on 
Noveml>er  12.  1980.  I  did  so  with  a  number 
of  reservations  and  with  certain  fundamen- 
tal   understandings.    Among    those    under- 


standings was  that  maintaining  "a  supply  of 
timt>er"  of  450  mmbf  per  year  assumed  that 
this  was  the  quantity  of  timber  necessary  to 
maintain  jol>s  in  the  timt>er  industry.  It  was 
further  assumed  that  this  was  the  quantity 
that  likely  would  be  purchased  by  the  indus- 
try. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  assumed  that 
if  industry  could  not  purchase  450  mmbf. 
the  Federal  Government  would  not  waste 
fiscal  and  natural  resources  regardless  of 
timber  market  conditions  by  continuing  to 
offer  timl)er  sales  in  excess  of  realistic 
market  demand. 

Also  at  that  time.  I  descril>ed  some  of 
those  understandings  when  I  indicated  to 
the  House  that:  "No  more  national  forest 
timt)er  should  t>e  supplied  than  can  be  sold 
at  fair  market  value  .  .  ."  and  "No  more 
tlml>er  should  l>e  offered  for  sale  than  the 
Forest  Service  can  reasonably  expect  to 
sell."  Congressional  Intent  was  not  to  "force 
feed"  the  timber  Industry  regardless  of 
timber  market  conditions. 

Section  705  is  being  applied  by  the  Forest 
Service,  however,  so  as  to  require  that  450 
mmbf  of  timljer  not  offered  for  sale  previ- 
ously must  be  offered  each  year  regardless 
of  whether  the  timber  Industry  has  pur- 
chased all  of  the  timber  previously  offered, 
that  Is.  regardless  of  tlml>er  market  condi- 
tions. 

This  misapplication  of  the  law  is  resulting 
in  undue  and  Improper  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  excessive  construction  of  roads 
as  well  as  construction  of  unneeded  adminis- 
trative facilities.  It  Is  also  causing  serious 
and  long-lasting  adverse  effects  on  the 
forest  Itself. 

What  should  t>e  occurring  Is  that,  if  the 
market  conditions  do  not  permit  the  Indus- 
try to  purchase  the  entire  amount  in  a  par- 
ticular year,  the  remainder  plus  whatever 
other  timber  has  been  previously  offered 
but  not  sold  should  be  counted  In  develop- 
ing the  450  mmbf  to  be  offered  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

For  example,  assuming  the  amount  of 
tlml)er  prepared  and  offered  In  year  one  is 
450  nunbf  and  only  250  mmbf  is  sold,  the 
unsold  200  mmbf  should  be  readvertised  and 
counted  as  part  of  the  450  mmbf  offered  in 
year  two.  To  do  otherwise  results  In  tlmlier 
t>elng  prepared  for  sale  in  quantities  far  In 
excess  of  that  which  the  market  can  sup- 
port and  Industry  can  purchase. 

Forest  Service  data  shows  that  over  $50 
million  has  l)een  spent  during  the  past  6 
years  to  prepare  and  administer  timt)er  sale 
offerings  which  went  unsold.  The  current 
unsold  backlog  Is  estimated  to  t>e  over  I  bil- 
lion board  feet.  The  logical  extension  of  the 
current  application  of  the  timber  supply 
provision  of  ANILCA  would  result  In  the 
continued  expenditure  of  large  simis  of 
money  for  tlml)er  sale  preparation  each 
year  even  if  no  tlml)er  were  ever  sold.  Such 
an  Illogical  and  wasteful  practice  was  not 
the  intent  of  section  705. 

As  I  indicated  regarding  this  section  upon 
final  House  passage  of  the  bill,  ".  .  .  this  Is 
not  a  mandate  to  produce  a  specific  cut  level 
regardless  of  .  .  .  <the)  demand  for  .  .  . 
timt>er  ...  or  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. " 
Furthermore,  I  indicated  that  "we  are  not 
condoning  unwarranted  or  excessive  subsidi- 
zation of  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  tlml>er  companies." 

In  developing  the  Alaska  Lands  legisla- 
tion. Congress  relied.  In  part,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Forest  Service  that:  (1)  the  historic 
tlml)er  harvest  levels  could  not  l>e  sustained 
without  unacceptable  harm  to  other  forest 
resources;  (2)  the  existing  tlml)er  Industry 
would  need  to  use  more  special  and  margin- 
al timl>er  than  In  the  past;  and  (3)  that  spe- 
cial and  marginal  tlmljer  could  only  be  made 
available  through  greater  public  Invest- 
ments In  certain  forest  practices. 


The  purpose  of  the  Tongass  Timber 
Supply  Fund  Is  to  make  available  to  Indus- 
try such  "special  and  marginal"  timber 
stands  which  are  lower  quality  generally 
and  more  difficult  to  access  than  'normal" 
stands.  The  Intent  was  that  each  year  a  mix 
of  tlmt>er  from  all  three  classes  would  X>e 
made  available  to  Industry  to  reach  the  450 
mmbf  If  necessary. 

At  the  time  of  final  House  passage  of 
ANILCA.  I  conveyed  to  the  House  that  "we 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  additional  In- 
vestments are  needed  to  Implement  TLMP. 
.  .  ."  What  has  been  occurring,  though.  Is 
that  the  Fund  has  t>een  used  to  build  roads 
primarily  to  the  better  tlml>er  stands.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  current  Forest  Serv- 
ice projections  for  FY  1987  provide  for  412 
mmbf  of  "normal"  timber  to  be  offered  for 
sale.  The  resulting  tlml>er  mix  includes  a 
much  larger  component  of  '"normal"  timl)er 
than  was  contemplated  by  TLMP  or 
ANILCA.  This  results  In  high-grading  the 
Tongass— taking  densest  old-growth  trees 
first— thereby  damagirig  the  long-term  sus- 
tained yield  capabilities  of  the  forest,  mag- 
nifying impacts  on  wildlife  values,  and  ne- 
gating the  rationale  for  the  Tongass  Timber 
Supply  Fund. 

The  current  practice  of  offering  aU  or 
nearly  all  new  timber  for  sale  each  year 
should  be  eliminated.  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
isting backlog  of  timber  prepared  for  sale 
but  not  sold  should  l>e  utilized  before  pre- 
paring new  timber  for  sale.  The  amount  of 
timber  prepared  and  offered  for  sale  each 
year,  Including  tlml>er  offered  but  not  sold 
In  previous  years,  should  be  limited  to  an 
amount  based  on  realistic  tlmt>er  market 
demand  within  the  allowable  sale  quantity 
(450  mmbf/year). 

EXCESSIVE  ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 

Misapplication  of  the  timber  supply  provi- 
sion of  ANILCA,  as  discussed  previously, 
has  resulted  In  the  construction  of  many 
miles  of  unnecessary  roads,  damaging  the 
environment  and  wasting  scarce  Federal 
funds  In  the  process. 

TLMP  calls  for  an  annual  average  of  46 
miles  of  "pre-roading,"  based  on  an  aimual 
timber  supply  of  450  mmbf.  During  1982- 
1984.  the  Forest  Service  sold,  on  average, 
only  232  mmbf  per  year.  During  the  same 
period,  the  agency  pre-roaded  an  average  of 
51  miles  of  roads  per  year  or  more  than 
double  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the 
tlmt>er  demand.  Under  these  circumstances, 
road  construction  for  timber  sales  should  be 
drastically  curtaUed  until  the  backlog  of 
timber  offered  but  not  sold  is  appreciably 
reduced.  Furthermore,  as  this  t>acklog  is 
properly  utilized  and  accoimted  for  as 
tlml)er  supplied  to  the  Industry,  some  of  the 
money  being  poured  Into  road  construction 
would  become  available  for  other  purp>oses. 

Regarding  a  related  Issue,  according  to  Its 
own  Tongass  Land  Management  Plan  Eval- 
uation Report,  the  Forest  Service  built 
roads  Into  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  road- 
less value  comparison  units  (VCU's)  In  land 
use  designations  III  and  TV  between  1979 
and  1984.  Assuming  a  100-year  timber  roU- 
tlon.  this  indicates  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  following  a  tlml)er  road  construction 
policy  that  Is  neither  prudent  forestry  nor 
prudent  multiple  use  management. 

At  the  current  pace,  roads  will  be  built 
within  another  15  years  In  virtually  every 
roadless  area  on  the  Tongass.  Under  stand- 
ard practices  for  harvesting  the  Tongass  on 
a  100-year  rotation.  It  should  be  many  dec- 
ades l)efore  all  management  areas  would 
need  to  be  roaded.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  Forest  Service  Is  constructing  new 
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roads  Into  roadless  watersheds  at  a  rate  far 
In  excess  of  that  which  is  necessary. 

This  is  not  what  was  intended  when,  at 
the  time  of  the  bill's  final  passage  by  the 
House.  I  expressed  that  it  was  "...  our 
intent  to  maximize  protection  to  environ- 
mentally sensitive  areas,  particularly  those 
with  high  fish  and  wildlife  values."  Continu- 
ing to  utilize  the  current  policy  will  likely 
harm  t>oth  the  fishing  and  tourism  indus- 
tries as  well  as  the  long-term  sustainability 
of  the  Tongass  to  support  a  viable  timber  in- 
dustry. 

The  public  interest  would  be  served  better 
by  a  policy  that  puts  road  construction 
funds  to  more  efficient  use  while  retaining 
options  to  preserve  important  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  and  other  values. 

I  urge  you  to  curtail  new  road  construc- 
tion for  timt>er  sales  until  such  time  as  most 
of  the  baclLlog  of  unsold  timber  offerings  is 
eliminated.  Thereafter,  road  construction 
should  be  planned  and  paced  so  as  to  corre- 
spond closely  to  the  then-current  timber 
demand. 

Additionally.  I  urge  you  to  defer  road  con- 
struction in  prime  fish  and  wildlife  habiUt 
areas  such  as  those  identified  in  the  draft 
environmental  assessment  for  TLMP 
amendments  until  such  road  construction  is 
necessary  and  justified.  This  is  particularly 
appropriate  considering  the  accelerated 
pace  at  which  road  construction  has  taken 
place  in  sensitive  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
areas  in  recent  years. 

IMPROPER  imUTY  LOG  DESIGNATION 

Another  area  in  need  of  remedial  action  is 
that  dealing  with  the  very  large  amount  of 
timber  actually  available  to  the  industry  but 
not  being  counted  as  part  of  the  annual  450 
mmbf  timber  supply.  Such  timber  also  is 
not  counted  against  the  total  contract 
volume  under  one  of  the  long-term  con- 
tracts. This  timber  called  "utility  volume"  is 
not  being  counted  even  though  it  is.  in  fact, 
pulp  material. 

During  congressional  consideration  of  the 
timber  supply  needed  for  the  timber  indus- 
try, it  was  implicit  that  utility  volume  would 
be  counted  as  an  integral  part  of  timber 
supply  since  the  Tongass  industry  is  not 
Just  a  lumber  economy  but  is  a  piUp,  lumber 
and  cant  economy. 

The  recent  Forest  Service  administrative 
change  on  utilization  standards,  which  clas- 
sifies utility  logs  as  those  10  inches  or  less  in 
diameter  rather  than  6  inches  or  less,  exac- 
erbates the  situation.  Although  the  new 
standards  may  be  only  temporary,  utility 
volume  is  being  greatly  increased  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  timber,  again  without  being 
counted  as  part  of  the  volume  "supplied"  to 
industry. 

Through  these  practices,  approximately 
12  to  27  percent  of  the  total  timber  offered 
is  being  omitted  from  the  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  timber  made  available  to  indus- 
try. In  a  year  in  which  450  mmbf  was 
deemed  "supplied"  under  these  Forest  Serv- 
ice practices,  the  amount  actually  supplied 
could  range  from  504  nunbf  to  571  mmbf. 
far  above  the  quantity  permitted  in  the  law. 

The  legislative  history  is  devoid  of  any 
suggestion  that  utility  volume  would  not  be 
included  and  reported  in  calculations  of 
timber  offered,  sold  and  harvested,  or  of  the 
timber  supply.  It  was  certainly  not  intended 
that  any  class  of  merchantable  wood  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  computations  of  that 
supply. 

Not  to  count  the  utility  volume  is.  in  es- 
sence, to  increase  the  statutory  450  mmbf 
supply  administratively.  Utility  volume 
should  be  counted  in  all  timber  calculations 


and  should  be  counted  against  the  total 
timber  volume  committed  under  both  long- 
term  contracts,  not  just  under  one  as  is  now 
the  case. 

INEFPICIENT  LOG  SCAUNG 

As  I  understand  it.  some  timt>er  purchas- 
ers are  practicing  harvesting  techniques 
that  result  in  quality  sawlog  timber  being 
scaled  as  "utility"  logs,  thereby  causing 
losses  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  promot- 
ing the  inefficient  handling  of  wood  materi- 
al from  the  Tongass  National  Forest.  An  un- 
known amount  of  money  is  lost  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  when  timl>er  is  scaled  as 
utility  logs  when  it  is  actually  of  sawlog 
quality. 

Scaling  at  the  mill,  as  is  often  the  case 
rather  than  at  the  harvesting  sites  or  at  log 
transfer  facilities,  lessens  the  incentive  for 
the  industry  to  clear  harvesting  sites  since 
industry  pays  only  for  that  timber  which  ac- 
tually arrives  at  the  mill.  Such  scaling  also 
faUs  to  encourage  proper  care  in  log  trans- 
port, including  development  of  alternative 
transportation  methods  of  logs,  since  indus- 
try is  not  charged  for  logs  abandoned  or  lost 
prior  to  scaling  at  the  mill. 

I  urge  you  to  investigate  ways  to  address 
these  problems  and  to  take  appropriate  re- 
medial action  to  achieve  better  administra- 
tive control  over  logs  from  the  stump  to  the 
mill,  to  modify  current  scaling  practices  so 
that  the  responsibility  and  costs  of  losses 
are  placed  on  the  timber  contract  holder, 
and  to  assure  that  sawlog  quality  material  is 
scaled  as  such. 

DATA  BASE  POR  REVISION  OF  TLMP  AND  FAILURE 
TO  APPLY  SECTION  6  (Kl  OP  NPMA 

The  Forest  Service  has  an  opportunity  to 
further  improve  the  management  practices 
and  policies  of  the  Tongass  through  revision 
of  the  TLMP.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
those  who  participate  in  developing  the  new 
TLMP  use  the  best  available  information 
and  data  to  accurately  update  and  refine 
the  inventory  of  timber,  wildlife,  and  other 
natural  resources  of  the  Tongass.  The  new 
land  management  plan  should  provide  for 
managing  the  Tongass  not  only  for  timber 
sales,  but  also  to  provide  for  many  other  di- 
verse uses  of  the  Tongass.  The  best  avail- 
able data  will  also  enable  the  Forest  Service 
to  take  advantage  of  increased  yields  made 
possible  through  investments  in  precommer- 
cial  thinning  and  other  silvicultural  prac- 
tices. 

I  understand  that  the  Forest  Service  does 
not  intend  to  designate  lands  within  the 
Tongass  as  unsuitable  for  commercial 
timber  production  under  Section  6(k)  of  the 
NFMA. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Section  6(k)  of 
NFMA  does  not  apply  to  the  Tongass  l)e- 
cause  of  Section  705(d)  of  ANILCA.  Howev- 
er, rather  than  exempting  the  Tongass  from 
the  operation  of  section  6<k).  section  705(d) 
means  exactly  what  it  says:  that  the 
ANILCA  provisions  on  timber  supply  are  to 
be  implemented  notwithstanding  6<k). 

As  I  indicated  in  the  House  at  the  time  of 
final  passage  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.  "The 
Congress  fully  intends  that  the  Secretary 
carry  out  his  mandate  under  Section  6(k)  of 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  to 
identify  lands  that  are  not  currently  suita- 
ble as  timber  producing  areas  for  economic 
reasons." 

The  Congressional  Intent  was  that  the 
suitability  of  the  Tongass  areas  for  commer- 
cial timber  production  would  be  analyzed  as 
set  out  in  6(k),  and  that  this  information 
would  help  guide  sale  offering  decisions 
made  as  the  ANILCA  provisions  are  imple- 
mented. 


In  revising  the  TLMP.  I  encourage  you  to 
see  that  the  latest  and  best  available  infor- 
mation and  data,  including  assessments 
mandated  under  section  6(k).  are  utilized. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  Secretary,  your  Department,  acting 
through  the  Forest  Service,  has  an  historic 
opportunity  to  resolve  problems  in  South- 
east Alaska  and  improve  the  management  of 
the  Tongass  National  Forest  by  exercising 
leadership  and  by  working  with  the  State  of 
Alaska,  its  Congressional  delegation,  the  ap- 
propriate Committees  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  resolve  those  prob- 
lems. I  respectfully  request  that  you  consid- 
er the  issues  I  have  raised  in  this  letter  and 
take  the  necessary  actions  to  implement  the 
following  recommendations: 

1.  Eliminate  the  current  practice  of  offer- 
ing all  or  nearly  all  new  timber  each  year 
and  utilize  the  existing  backlog  of  timt>er 
prepared  for  sale  but  not  sold  before  prepar- 
ing new  timl>er  for  sale:  base  the  amount  of 
timber  prepared  and  offered  for  sale  each 
year,  including  timber  offered  but  not  sold 
in  previous  years,  on  realistic  timber  market 
demand  within  the  allowable  sale  quantity 
(450  mmbf). 

2.  Curtail  new  road  construction  for 
timber  sales  until  the  backlog  of  timber  pre- 
pared for  sale  but  not  sold  is  appreciably  re- 
duced; defer  road  construction  in  prime  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  areas  until  necessary 
and  justified;  plan  and  pace  future  road  con- 
struction to  correspond  closely  to  the  then- 
current  timber  demand. 

3.  Begin  immediately  to  include  utility 
volume  in  all  calculations  of  timt>er  offered, 
sold,  and  harvested  as  part  of  the  allowable 
timber  sale  quantity  and  as  timber  volume 
committed  under  both  long-term  timber 
contracts. 

4.  Investigate  ways  to  improve  scaling 
practices  to  achieve  better  administrative 
control  over  logs  from  stump  to  the  mill  and 
to  modify  scaling  practices  to  place  respon- 
sibility for  losses  on  timber  contract  holders 
and  to  assure  that  saw  log  quality  material 
is  scaled  as  such. 

5.  Use  the  best  available  information  and 
data,  including  assessments  of  timber  land 
suitability  pursuant  to  Section  6(k)  of  the 
NFMA.  in  revising  the  Tongass  Land  Man- 
agement Plan. 

It  should  be  our  goal  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Tongass  National  Forest,  one  of  the  great 
natural  resource  assets  of  our  Nation,  is 
managed  in  sis  sound  and  professional  a 
manner  as  possible  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  American  people  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  actions 
you  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
institute  in  the  months  ahead  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

With  t>est  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Morris  K.  Udaix,  Chairman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5234 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 


following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987.  and  for  other 
purposes,  namely: 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 
Bureau  op  Land  Management 
management  op  lands  and  resources 
For  expenses  necessary  for  protection, 
use.  improvement,  development,  disposal, 
cadastral  surveying,  classification,  and  per- 
formance of  other  functions,  including 
maintenance  of  facilities,  as  authorized  by 
law.  in  the  management  of  lands  and  their 
resources  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  including  the 
general  administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  $380,370,000:  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein 
may  be  expended  to  approve  mining  oper- 
ations conducted  under  the  Mining  Law  of 
1872  (30  U.S.C.  22.  et  seq.)  unless  operators 
are  required  to  post  a  reclamation  bond  for 
all  operations  involving  significant  surface 
disturbance,  including  all  disturbances  of 
more  than  five  acres  per  year,  such  bond  to 
be  for  an  amount  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  cover  the  costs  of 
reclamation:  Provided  further.  That  evi- 
dence of  an  equivalent  bond  posted  with  a 
State  agency  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a 
separate  bond. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  ACCESS 

For  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests 
therein,  and  construction  of  buildings, 
recreation  facilities,  roads,  trails,  and  appur- 
tenant facilities.  $1,200,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OF  TAXES 

For  expenses  necessary  to  implement  the 
Act  of  October  20.  1976  (31  U.S.C.  6901-07). 
$105,000,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$400,000  shall  be  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  205,  206,  and  318(d)  of 
Public  Law  94-579  including  administrative 
expenses  and  acquisition  of  lands  or  waters, 
or  interest  therein,  $850,000.  to  be  derived 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  GRANT  LANDS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  management, 
protection,  and  development  of  resources 
and  for  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  access  roads,  reforestation,  and 
other  improvements  on  the  revested  Oregon 
and  California  Railroad  grant  lands,  on 
other  Federal  lands  in  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia land-grant  counties  of  Oregon,  and 
on  adjacent  rights-of-way;  and  acquisition  of 
lands  or  interests  therein  including  existing 
connecting  roads  on  or  adjacent  to  such 
grant  lands:  $54,260,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expanded:  Provided,  That  the  amount 
appropriated  herein  for  road  construction 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion: Protrided  further.  That  25  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  of  all  receipts  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  from  the  revested 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad  grant  Isinds 
is  hereby  made  a  charge  against  the  Oregon 
and  California  land  grant  fund  and  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  General  Fund  in  the 
Treasury  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  second  paragraph  of  subsection  (b)  of 
title  II  of  the  Act  of  August  28.  1937  (50 
SUt.  876). 


RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 

For  rehabilitation,  protection,  and  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  interests  therein,  and  im- 
provement of  Federal  rangelands  pursuant 
to  section  401  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C. 
1701),  notwithstanding  any  other  Act,  sums 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived during  the  prior  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tions 3  and  15  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  315.  et  seq.).  and  the  amount  desig- 
nated for  range  improvements  from  grazing 
fees  and  mineral  leasing  receipts  from 
Bankhead-Jones  lands  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  law. 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provid- 
ed, That  not  to  exceed  $600,000  shall  be 
available  for  administrative  expenses:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  dollar  equivalent  of 
value,  in  excess  of  the  grazing  fee  estab- 
lished under  law  and  paid  to  the  United 
States  Government,  received  by  any  permit- 
tee or  lessee  as  compensation  for  an  assign- 
ment of  a  grazing  permit  or  lease,  or  any 
grazing  privileges  or  rights  thereunder,  and 
in  excess  of  the  installation  and  mainte- 
nance cost  of  grazing  improvements  provid- 
ed for  by  the  permittee  in  the  allotment 
management  plan  or  amendments  or  other- 
wise approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, shall  be  paid  to  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  disposed  of  as  pro- 
vided for  by  section  401(b)  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(43  U.S.C.  1701):  Provided  further.  That  if 
the  dollar  value  prescribed  above  is  not  paid 
to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
grazing  permit  or  lease  shall  be  canceled. 

SERVICE  CHARGES.  DEPOSITS.  AND  FORFEITURES 

For  administrative  expenses  and  other 
costs  related  to  processing  application  d(x:u- 
ments  and  other  authorizations  for  use  and 
disposal  of  public  lands  and  resources,  for 
monitoring  construction,  operation,  and  ter- 
mination of  facilities  in  conjunction  with 
use  authorizations,  and  for  rehabilitation  of 
damaged  proE>erty.  such  amounts  as  may  be 
collected  under  sections  209(b).  304(a), 
304(b),  305(a),  and  504(g)  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved October  21,  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701). 
and  sectionf  101  and  203  of  Public  Law  93- 
153.  to  t>e  immediately  available  until  ex- 
pended.      •■ 

BnSdELLANEOUS  TRUST  FUNDS 

In  additioQ^to  amounts  authorisied  to  be 
expended  urider  existing  law.  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may 
be  contributed  under  section  307  of  the  Act 
of  October  21.  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1701).  and 
such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  for  ad- 
ministrative costs,  surveys,  appraisals,  and 
costs  of  making  conveyances  of  omitted 
lands  under  section  211(b)  of  that  Act,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  shall  be  available  for  pur- 
chase, erection,  and  dismantlement  of  tem- 
porary structures,  and  alteration  and  main- 
tenance of  necessary  buildings  and  appurte- 
nant facilities  to  which  the  United  States 
has  title;  up  to  $10,000  for  payments,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  for  information 
or  evidence  concerning  violations  of  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment; miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses of  enforcement  activities  authorized 
or  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  to  be  ac- 
counted for  solely  on  his  certificate,  not  to 
exceed  $10,000:  Provided,  That  appropria- 
tions herein  made  for  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement expenditures  in  connection  with 
the  revested  Oregon  and  California  Rail- 


road and  reconveyed  Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road 
grant  lands  (other  than  expenditures  made 
under  the  appropriation  "Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia grant  lan(is ')  shall  be  reimbursed  to 
the  General  F\ind  of  the  Treasury  from  the 
25  per  centum  referred  to  in  subsection  (c), 
title  II,  of  the  Act  approved  August  28,  1937 
(50  Stat.  876),  of  the  special  fund  designated 
the  "Oregon  and  California  land  grant 
fund"  and  section  4  of  the  Act  approved 
May  24.  1939  (53  Stat.  754).  of  the  special 
fund  designated  the  "Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road 
grant  fund":  Provided  further.  That  appro- 
priations herein  made  may  be  exp>ended  for 
surveys  of  Federal  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  on  a  reimbursable  basis  for  sur- 
veys of  Federal  lands  of  the  United  States 
and  for  protection  of  lands  for  the  State  of 
Alaska:  Provided  further.  That  an  apcteal  of 
any  reductions  in  grazing  allotments  on 
public  rangelands  must  be  taken  within 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  a  final  grazing 
allotment  decision.  Reductions  of  up  to  10 
per  centum  in  grazing  allotments  shall 
become  effective  when  so  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Upon  appeal  any 
proposed  reduction  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  shall  be  suspended  pending  final 
action  on  the  appeal,  which  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  two  years  after  the  appeal  is 
filed:  Provided  further.  That  appropriations 
herein  made  shall  be  available  for  paying 
costs  incidental  to  the  utilization  of  services 
contributed  by  individuals  who  serve  with- 
out compensation  as  volunteers  in  aid  of 
work  of  the  Bureau. 

United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

RESOURCE  management 

For  expenses  necessary  for  scientific  and 
economic  studies,  conservation,  manage- 
ment, investigations,  protection,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  sport  fishery  and  wildlife  resources, 
except  whales,  seals,  and  sea  lions,  and  for 
the  performance  of  other  authorized  func- 
tions related  to  such  resources;  for  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  and  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  herd  of  long-homed  cattle  on 
the  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge: 
and  not  less  than  $1,000,000  for  high  priori- 
ty projects  within  the  scope  of  the  approved 
budget  which  shall  be  carried  out  by  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  as  If  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  August  13,  1970,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  93-408,  $306,500,000,  of  which 
$4,300,000.  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  16 
U.S.C.  1535.  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; and  of  which  $6,411,000  shall  be  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  fishery  miti- 
gation facilities  constructed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  under  the  Lower  Snake  River 
Compensation  Plan,  authorized  by  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1976 
(90  Stat.  2921).  to  compensate  for  loss  of 
fishery  resources  from  water  development 
projects  on  the  Lower  Snake  River,  and 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  these  funds  may  be 
used  to  compensate  a  quantity  of  staff 
greater  tlian  existed  as  of  May  1.  1986.  in 
the  Office  of  Legislative  Services  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  or  to  compensate  indi- 
vidual staff  members  assigned  subsequent  to 
May  1. 1986.  at  grade  levels  greater  than  the 
staff  replaced. 

construction  and  anadromous  fish 
For  construction  and  acquisition  of  build- 
ings and  other  facilities  required  in  the  con- 
servation, management,  investigations,  pro- 
tection, and  utilization  of  sport  fishery  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  intereste  therein;  $21,113,000,  to 
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remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses  to 
carry  out  the  Anadromous  Pish  Conserva- 
Uon  Act  (16  U.S.C.  757a-757g). 

mCRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVATION  ACCOUNT 

For  an  advance  to  the  minatory  bird  con- 
servation account,  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  October  4.  1971,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
715k-3.  5),  $3,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (16 
D.S.C.  4601-4-11).  including  administrative 
expenses,  and  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
waters,  or  interest  therein,  in  accordance 
with  statutory  authority  applicable  to  the 
United  SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
$33,225,000.  to  be  derived  from  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

NATIONAL  WILDUPE  REFUGE  FUND 

For  expenses  necessary  to  implement  the 
Act  of  October  17.  1978  (16  U.S.C.  715s). 
$5,645,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  and  funds  available  to  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
shall  be  available  for  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  72  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  re- 
placement only  (Including  72  for  police-type 
use);  purchase  of  1  new  aircraft  for  replace- 
ment only;  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  pay- 
ment, at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  for 
information,  rewards,  or  evidence  concern- 
ing violations  of  laws  administered  by  the 
United  SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
miscellaneous  and  emergency  expenses  of 
enforcement  activities,  authorized  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  to  be  account- 
ed for  solely  on  his  certificate;  repair  of 
damage  to  public  roads  within  and  adjacent 
to  reservation  areas  caused  by  operations  of 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service: 
options  for  the  purchase  of  land  at  not  to 
exceed  $1  for  each  option;  facilities  incident 
to  such  public  recreational  uses  on  conserva- 
tion areas  as  are  consistent  with  their  pri- 
mary puriKJse;  and  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  aquaria,  buildings,  and  other 
facilities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
to  which  the  United  States  has  title,  and 
which  are  utilized  pursuant  to  law  in  con- 
nection with  management  and  investigation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

National  Park  Service 

operation  op  the  national  park  system 
(including  transfer  op  funds  i 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  areas 
and  facilities  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  (including  special  road  mainte- 
nance service  to  trucking  permittees  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis),  and  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Park  Service, 
including  not  to  exceed  $408,000  for  the 
Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park 
Commission  and  not  less  than  $1,000,000  for 
high  priority  projects  within  the  scope  of 
the  approved  budget  which  shall  be  carried 
out  by  Youth  Conservation  Corps  as  If  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  August  13.  1970.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  93-408, 
$628,875,000.  without  regard  to  the  Act  of 
Augmt  24.  1912.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  451) 
and  $15,158,000  to  be  derived  from  unappro- 
priated balances  in  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice "Planning,  development  and  operation 
of  recreation  facilities"  account:  Provided, 


That  the  Park  Service  shall  not  enter  into 
future  concessionaire  contracts,  including 
renewals,  that  do  not  include  a  termination 
for  cause  clause  that  provides  for  possible 
extinguishment  of  possessory  interests  ex- 
cluding depreciated  book  value  of  conces- 
sionaire investments  without  compensation: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  these  funds 
may  be  used  to  compensate  a  quantity  of 
staff  greater  than  existed  as  of  May  1.  1986. 
in  the  Office  of  Legislative  and  Congression- 
al Affairs  of  the  National  Park  Service  or  to 
compensate  individual  staff  members  as- 
signed subsequent  to  May  1.  1986.  at  grade 
levels  greater  than  the  staff  replaced. 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  AND  PRESERVATION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  recre- 
ation programs,  natural  programs,  cultural 
programs,  environmental  compliance  and 
review,  and  grant  administration,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  $10,904,000. 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  FUND 

For  expenses  necessary  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  915).  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  470).  $24,200,000  to  be  derived  from 
the  Historic  Preservation  Fund,  established 
by  section  108  of  that  Act.  as  amended,  to 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988:  Provided,  That  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  a  State  el- 
igible for  Historic  Preservation  Fund  match- 
ing grant  assistance  as  authorized  under  16 
U.S.C.  470w(2):  Provided  further,  That  pur- 
suant to  section  105(1)  of  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association.  Public  Law  99-239.  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Marshall  Islands  shall  also  be 
considered  States  for  purposes  of  this  ap- 
propriation. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  construction,  improvements,  repair  or 
replacement  of  physical  facilities,  without 
regard  to  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  451).  $75,989,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  of  which 
$8,500,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  National  Park  System  Visitor  Facilities 
Fund,  including  $2,700,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  303  and  304  of  Public 
Law  95-290:  Provided,  That  for  payment  of 
obligations  incurred  for  continued  construc- 
tion of  the  Cumberland  Gap  Tunnel,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  160  of  Public  Law  93-87. 
$10,000,000  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  until 
expended  to  liquidate  contract  authority 
provided  under  section  104(a)(8)  of  Public 
Law  95-599.  as  amended,  such  contract  au- 
thority to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided  further.  That  for  payments  of  obli- 
gations incurred  for  improvements  to  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway. 
$2,500,000  to  be  derived  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  and  to  remain  available  until 
expended  to  liquidate  contract  authority 
provided  under  section  104(a)(8)  of  Public 
Law  95-599,  as  amended,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds  for  an  additional  lane 
on  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge. 

LAND  ACQUISITION  AND  STATE  ASSISTANCE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-4-11).  including  administrative 
expenses,  and  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
waters,  or  interest  therein,  in  accordance 
with  statutory  authority  applicable  to  the 
National  Park  Service.  $101,100,000.  to  be 
derived  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, including  $2,270,000  to  administer  the 


State  Assistance  program:  Provided,  That  of 
the  amounts  previously  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary's  contingency  fund  for  grants  to 
States.  $893,000  shall  be  available  in  1987 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  State 
grant  program:  Provided  further.  That 
$300,000  for  Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  shall  be  available  subject  to  authori- 
zation. 

JOHN  p.  KENNEDY  CENTER  FOR  THE  PERFORMING 
ARTS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  operating  and 
maintaining  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  $4,771,000. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL  NATIONAL 
HERITAGE  CORRIDOR  COMMISSION 

For  operation  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  Commis- 
sion. $250,000. 

JEFFERSON  NATIONAL  EXPANSION  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

For  operation  of  the  Jefferson  National 
Expansion  Memorial  Commission.  $75,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  for  the  National  Park 
Service  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase 
of  not  to  exceed  400  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles, of  which  348  shall  be  for  replacement 
only,  including  not  to  exceed  300  for  police- 
type  use  and  20  buses;  to  provide,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  $100,000.  transportation 
for  children  in  nearby  communities  to  and 
from  any  unit  of  the  National  Park  System 
used  in  connection  with  organized  recrea^ 
tion  and  interpretive  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  options  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  at  not  to  exceed  $1  for  each 
option;  and  for  the  procurement  and  deliv- 
ery of  medical  services  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  units  of  the  National  Park  System: 
Provided,  That  any  funds  available  to  the 
National  Park  Service  may  be  used,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  maintain  law 
and  order  in  emergency  and  other  unfore- 
seen law  enforcement  situations  and  con- 
duct emergency  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ations in  the  National  Park  System:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Park  Service  may  t>e 
used  to  process  any  grant  or  contract  docu- 
ments which  do  not  include  the  text  of  18 
U.S.C.  1913:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  National  Park 
Service  may  be  used  to  add  industrial  facili- 
ties to  the  list  of  National  Historic  Land- 
marks without  the  consent  of  the  owner: 
Provided  further.  That  the  National  Park 
Service  may  use  helicopters  and  motorized 
equipment  at  Death  Valley  National  Monu- 
ment for  removal  of  feral  burros  and  horses: 
Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  National  F>ark 
Service  may  recover  unbudgeted  costs  of 
providing  necessary  services  associated  with 
special  use  permits,  such  reimbursements  to 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  current  at 
that  time:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  National  Park 
Service  may  be  used  to  implement  an  agree- 
ment for  the  redevelopment  of  the  southern 
end  of  Ellis  Island  until  such  agreement  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  shall 
not  be  Implemented  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  30  calendar  days  (not  including  any  day 
in  which  either  House  of  Congress  Is  not  in 
session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain) 
from  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  a  full  and  comprehensive 


report  on  the  development  of  the  southern 
end  of  Ellis  Island,  including  the  facts  and 
circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of  the 
proposed    project:    Provided  further.    That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  begin 
processing  claims  of  the  licensees  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Adminis- 
tration within  30  days  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  that  licensees  who  filed  claims  with 
the  Department  between  July.   1984.  and 
January.  1985,  or  who  filed  for  relief  from 
the   Department   under  the  Federal   Tort 
Claims  Act  on  December  31,  1979.  or  who 
were  mentioned  in  the  December  30.  1985. 
Opinion  of  the  Comptroller  (3eneral  shall 
be  eligible  claimants:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  process  such  claims  In 
accordance  with  the  facts,  methodologies, 
and  criteria  employed  in  the  Amerecord. 
Inc.  test  case  which  was  settled  on  August 
20,  1983:,  and  other  applicable  legal  princi- 
ples:  Provided  further.   That  these  claims 
win  be  processed  to  completion  in  a  judi- 
cious and  expedient  manner  not  to  exceed 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:   Provided  further.   That   none   of   the 
funds  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  Issue  a  re- 
quest for  proposals  to  lease  any  or  all  of 
Glen   Echo   Park:   Provided  further.   That 
none  of  the  funds  made  aviUlable  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  plan  or  implement  the 
closure  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Office  In  Seattle.  Washington. 
Geological  Survey 
surveys,  investigations,  and  research 
For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Geological 
Survey  to  perform  surveys,  investigations, 
and  research  covering  topography,  geology, 
hydrology,  and  the  mineral  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  Its  Territories 
and  possessions,  and  other  su'eas  as  author- 
ized by  law  (43  U.S.C.  31.  1332  and  1340); 
classify  lands  as  to  their  mineral  and  water 
resources;  give  engineering  supervision  to 
power  permittees  and  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  licensees;  administer  the 
minerals   exploration   program   (30   U.S.C. 
641);  and  publish  and  disseminate  data  rela- 
tive to  the  foregoing  activities;  $423,220,000: 
Provided,  That  $52,835,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  cooperation  with  States  or  mu- 
nicipalities  for   water   resources   Investiga- 
tions: Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  used  to  pay  more 
than  one-half  the  cost  of  any  topographic 
mapping  or  water  resources  investigations 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  any  State  or 
municipality:    Provided    further.    That    in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  thereafter  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  is  authorized  to  accept  lands, 
buildings,  equipment,  and  other  contribu- 
tions from  public  and  private  sources  and  to 
prosecute  projects  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies.  Federal,  State,  or  private:  Provid- 
ed further.  That,  heretofore  and  hereafter, 
in  carrying  out  work  Involving  cooperation 
with  any  State.  Territory,  possession,  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,   the  Geological 
Survey  may.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  record  obligations  against  ac- 
counts receivable  from  any  such  entities  and 
shall  credit  amounts  received  from  such  en- 
tities to  this  appropriation. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  shall  be  available  for  purchase  of 
not  to  exceed  14  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
for  replacement  only:  reimbursement  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  securi- 
ty guard  services;  contracting  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  topographic  maps  and  for  the 
making  of  geophysical  or  other  specialized 
surveys  when  It  Is  administratively  deter- 


mined   that   such    procedures   are    in   the 
public   Interest;   construction   and   mainte- 
nance of  necessary  buildings  and  appurte- 
nant facilities;  acquisition  of  lands  for  ob- 
servation   wells;    expenses    of    the    United 
States  National  Committee  on  Geology;  and 
payment  of  compensation  and  expenses  of 
persons    on    the    rolls    of    the    Geological 
Survey  appointed,  as  authorized  by  law,  to 
represent  the  United  States  In  the  negotia- 
tion and  administration  of  Interstate  com- 
pacts: Provided,  That  appropriations  herein 
made  shall  be  available  for  paying  costs  inci- 
dental to  the  utilization  of  services  contrib- 
uted by  individuals  who  serve  without  com- 
pensation as  volunteers  in  aid  of  work  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  and  that  within  appro- 
priations     herein      provided.      Geological 
Survey  officials  may  authorize  either  direct 
procurement  of  or  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses incidental  to  the  effective  use  of  vol- 
unteers such  as.  but  not  limited  to.  training, 
transportation,  lodging,  subsistence,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies:  Provided  further.  That 
provision  for  such  expenses  or  services  is  in 
accord  with  volunteer  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments made  with  such  individuals,  private 
organizations,   educational    institutions,   or 
State  or  local  government:  Provided  further. 
That   activities   funded   by   appropriations 
herein  made  may  be  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  contracts,  grants,  or  cooperative 
agreements  as  defined  in  Public  Law  95-224. 
Minerals  Management  Service 
leasing  and  royalty  management 
For  expenses  necessary  for  minerals  leas- 
ing and  environmental  studies,  regulation  of 
industry  operations,  and  collection  of  royal- 
ties, as  authorized  by  law;  for  enforcing  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  oil.  gas,  and 
other  minerals  leases,  permits,  licenses  and 
operating    contracts;     and     for    matching 
grants  or  cooperative  agreements;  including 
the  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  eight  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only; 
$162,893,000.     of     which     not     less     than 
$45,354,000  shall   be  available  for  royalty 
management  activities  including  general  ad- 
ministration: Provided,  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  Interest  In  accordance  with 
30  U.S.C.  1721(b)  and  (d):  Provided  further. 
That  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  thereafter,  the 
Minerals  Management  Service  is  authorized 
to  accept  land,  buildings,  equipment  and 
other  contributions,  from  public  and  private 
sources,  which  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  provided  for  in  this  account:  Pro- 
vided  further.   That   notwithstanding   any 
other  provision  of  law.  $125,000,000  shall  be 
deducted    from    Federal    onshore    mineral 
leasing  receipts  prior  to  the  division  and  dis- 
tribution   of    such    receipts    between    the 
States  and  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

MINES  AND  minerals 

For  expenses  necessary  for  conducting  in- 
quiries, technological  investigations,  and  re- 
search concerning  the  extraction,  process- 
ing, use.  and  disposal  of  mineral  substances 
without  objectionable  social  and  environ- 
mental costs;  to  foster  and  encourage  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  the  development  of  min- 
eral resources  and  the  prevention  of  waste 
in  the  mining,  minerals,  metal,  and  mineral 
reclamation  industries;  to  inquire  into  the 
economic  conditions  affecting  those  indus- 
tries; to  promote  health  and  safety  in  mines 
and  the  mineral  industry  through  research; 
and  for  other  related  purposes  as  authorized 


by  law,  $126,429,000,  of  which  $77,505,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PRO    ISIONS 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
lands,  buildings,  equipment,  and  other  con- 
tributions from  public  and  private  sources 
and  to  prosecute  projects  In  cooperation 
with  other  agencies.  Federal.  State,  or  pri- 
vate: Provided,  That  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is 
authorized,  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
to  sell  directly  or  through  any  Government 
agency,  Including  corporations,  any  metal  or 
mineral  product  that  may  be  manufactured 
In  pilot  plants  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  shall 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement 

regulation  and  technology 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977,  Public  Law 
95-87,  Including  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  14  passenger  motor  vehicles,  of 
which  9  shall  be  for  replacement  only;  and 
uniform  allowances  of  not  to  exceed  $400 
for  each  uniformed  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement; $99,078,000.  and  notwithstanding 
31  U.S.C.  3302.  an  additional  amount,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  equal  to 
receipts  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury from  performance  bond  forfeitures  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

ABANDONED  MINE  RECLAMATION  FUND 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977, 
Public  Law  95-87.  including  the  purchase  of 
not  more  than  21  passenger  motor  vehicles, 
of  which  15  shall  be  for  replacement  only, 
to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$232,720,000,  to  be  derived  from  receipts  of 
the  Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund: 
Provided,  That  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97- 
365,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  up  to  20  per  centum  from 
the  recovery  of  the  delinquent  debt  owed  to 
the  United  States  Government  to  pay  for 
contracts  to  collect  these  debts:  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  States  to  contract  for  reclamation 
projects  authorized  In  section  406(a)  of 
Public  Law  95-87,  administrative  expenses 
may  not  exceed  15  per  centum:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  for  a  reclamation  grant  to  any  State  if 
the  State  has  not  agreed  to  participate  in  a 
nationwide  data  system  established  by  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement  through  which  rU  permit  ap- 
plications are  reviewed  and  approvals  with- 
held if  the  applicants  (or  those  who  control 
the  applicants)  applying  for  or  receiving 
such  permits  have  outstanding  State  or  Fed- 
eral air  or  water  quality  violations  In  accord- 
ance with  section  510(c)  of  the  Act  of 
August  3,  1977  (30  U.S.C.  1260(c)).  or  failure 
to  abate  cessation  orders,  outstanding  civil 
penalties  associated  with  such  failure  to 
abate  cessation  orders,  or  uncontested  past 
due  Abandoned  Mine  Land  fees:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  deny  fifty  percent  of  an  Abandoned 
Mine  Reclamation  fund  grant,  available  to  a 
State  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  Public  Law  95- 
87.  when  pursuant  to  the  procedures  set 
forth  In  section  521  of  the  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  a  State  is  systematical- 
ly falling  to  administer  adequately  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  approved  State 
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regulatory  program.  Funds  will  be  denied 
until  such  time  as  the  State  and  the  Office 
of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  En- 
forcement have  agreed  upon  an  explicit 
plan  of  action  for  correcting  the  enforce- 
ment deficiency.  A  State  may  enter  into 
such  agreement  without  admission  of  culpa- 
bility. If  a  State  enters  into  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  no  action  pursuant 
to  section  521(b)  of  the  Act  as  long  as  the 
State  is  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  shall  be  used  to  implement  any 
proposals  for  a  cost-sharing  matching  fund 
in  making  State  reclamation  grants:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforcement  is  to 
apportion  the  funding  for  the  Secretary's 
discretionary  fund,  as  referenced  in  section 
402(g)(3)  of  Public  Law  95-87.  on  the  basis 
of  the  Abandoned  Mine  Lands  Inventory: 
Provided  further.  That  expenditure  of 
moneys  as  authorized  in  section  402(g)(3)  of 
Public  Law  95-87  shall  be  on  a  priority  basis 
with  the  first  priority  being  protection  of 
public  health,  safety,  general  welfare,  and 
property  from  extreme  danger  of  adverse  ef- 
fects of  coal  mining  practices,  as  stated  in 
section  403  of  Public  Law  95-87. 

BmtEAC  OP  Indian  Atpairs 

OPERATION  or  INDIAN  PROGRAMS 

For  operation  of  Indian  programs  by 
direct  expenditure,  contracts,  cooperative 
agreements,  and  grants  including  expenses 
necessary  to  provide  education  and  welfare 
services  for  Indians,  either  directly  or  in  co- 
operation with  States  and  other  organiza- 
tions, including  payment  of  care,  tuition,  as- 
sistance, and  other  expenses  of  Indians  in 
boarding  homes,  institutions,  or  schools: 
grants  and  other  assistance  to  needy  Indi- 
ans; maintenance  of  law  and  order;  manage- 
ment, development,  improvement,  and  pro- 
tection of  resources  and  appurtenant  facili- 
ties under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  including  payment  of  irriga- 
tion assessments  and  charges;  acquisition  of 
water  rights;  advances  for  Indian  industrial 
and  business  enterprises;  operation  of 
Indian  arts  and  crafts  shops  and  museums; 
development  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts,  as 
authorized  by  law;  for  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  in- 
cluding such  expenses  in  field  offices, 
M92.328,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$56,418,000  for  higher  education  scholar- 
ships and  assistance  to  public  schools  under 
the  Act  of  April  16,  1934  (48  SUt.  596),  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  452  et  seq.),  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  and  the  funds  made  avail- 
able to  tribes  and  tribal  organizations 
through  contracts  authorized  by  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1975  (88  Stet.  2203;  25  U.S.C. 
450  et  seq.)  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988:  Provided,  That  this  carry- 
over authority  does  not  extend  to  programs 
directly  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  unless  the  tribe(s)  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  for  consolidated  services;  and  for 
expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  19(a)  of  Public  Law  93-531 
(25  U.S.C.  640d-18(a)),  $2,931,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided  further, 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  be  expended 
as  matching  funds  for  programs  funded 
under  section  103(b)(2)  of  the  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins Vocational  Education  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  no  part  of  any  appropriations 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  be 
available  to  provide  general  assistance  pay- 


ments for  Alaska  Natives  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  unless  and  until  otherwise  specifical- 
ly provided  for  by  Congress:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  be 
used  to  move  the  northern  California 
agency  office  from  Hoopa,  California,  unless 
a  reprograming  request  has  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees. 

CONSTRUCrriON 

For  construction,  major  repair,  and  im- 
provement of  irrigation  and  power  systems, 
buildings,  utilities,  and  other  facilities,  in- 
cluding architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices by  contract;  acquisition  of  lands  and  in- 
terests in  lands;  preparation  of  lands  for 
farming;  and  construction,  repair,  and  im- 
provement of  Indian  housing.  $86,066,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provid- 
ed, That  funds  appropriated  for  use  by  the 
Secretary  to  construct  homes  and  related 
facilities  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian 
Relocation  Commission  in  lieu  of  construc- 
tion by  the  Commission  under  section 
15(d)(3)  of  the  Act  of  December  22,  1974  (88 
Stat.  1719:  25  U.S.C.  640d-14(d)(3)),  may 
also  be  used  for  counseling  and  other  activi- 
ties related  to  the  relocation  of  Navajo  fami- 
lies. 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION 

For  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  pur- 
suant to  authority  contained  in  23  U.S.C. 
203.  the  Act  of  November  2,  1921  (42  SUt. 
208;  25  U.S.C.  13),  and  the  Act  of  May  26, 
1928  (45  Stat.  750;  25  U.S.C.  318a). 
$2,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: Provided,  That  these  funds  shall  not 
become  available  until  the  balance  of  fund- 
ing needed  to  complete  the  project  is  provid- 
ed from  funds  available  to  the  State  of 
Oklahoma:  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  5  per  centum  of  contract  authority 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
from  the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  may 
be  used  to  cover  roads  program  manage- 
ment costs  and  construction  supervision 
costs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

mSCEIXANEOUS  TRUST  FUNDS 
TRIBAL  TRUST  FUNDS 

In  addition  to  the  tribal  funds  authorized 
to  be  expended  by  existing  law,  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  from  tribal  funds  not  otherwise 
available  for  expenditure. 

REVOLVING  FUND  FOR  LOANS 

During  fiscal  year  1987,  and  within  the  re- 
sources and  authority  available,  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  pursuant  to  the  Indian  Financing  Act 
of  1974  (88  Stat.  77;  25  U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.), 
shall  not  exceed  $16,320,000. 

INDIAN  LOAN  GUARANTY  AND  INSURANCE  FUND 

For  payment  of  interest  subsidies  on  new 
and  outstanding  guaranteed  loans  and  for 
necessary  expenses  of  management  and 
technical  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  (88  Stat.  77;  25  U.S.C.  1451  et 
seq.),  $2,652,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  during  fiscal  year 
1987.  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loans 
pursuant  to  the  Indian  Financing  Act  of 
1974  may  be  made  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  total  loan  principal,  any  part  of  which  is 
to  be  guaranteed,  shall  not  exceed  resources 
and  authority  available. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (except  the  revolving  fund  for  loans 
and  the  Indian  loan  guarantee  and  insur- 


ance fund)  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of 
exhibits;  and  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  150 
passenger  carrying  motor  vehicles,  of  which 
lOO  shall  be  for  replacement  only. 

Territorial  and  International  Affairs 
administration  of  territories 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  territories  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
$78,874,000,  of  which  (1)  $76,401,000  shall  be 
available  until  expended  for  technical  assist- 
ance: late  charges  and  payments  of  the 
annual  interest  rate  differential  required  by 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  under  terms  of 
the  second  refinancing  of  an  existing  loan  to 
the  Guam  Power  Authority,  as  authorized 
by  law  (Public  Law  98-454:  98  Stat.  1732); 
grants  to  the  judiciary  in  American  Samoa 
for  compensation  and  expenses,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (48  U.S.C.  1661(c));  grants  to  the 
Government  of  American  Samoa,  in  addi- 
tion to  current  l(x^  revenues,  for  support 
of  governmental  functions;  construction 
grants  to  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands as  authorized  by  Public  Law  97-357 
(96  Stat.  1709);  construction  grants  to  the 
Government  of  Guam,  as  authorized  by  law 
(Public  Law  98-454;  98  Stat.  1732);  grants  to 
the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariara 
Islands  as  authorized  by  law  (Public  Law  94- 
241;  90  Stat.  272);  and  (2)  $2,473,000  for  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Territori- 
al and  International  Affairs:  Provided,  That 
the  territorial  and  local  governments  herein 
provided  for  are  authorized  to  make  pur- 
chases through  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration: Provided  further.  That  all  fi- 
nancial transactions  of  the  territorial  and 
local  governments  herein  provided  for,  in- 
cluding such  transactions  of  all  agencies  or 
instrumentalities  established  or  utilized  by 
such  governments,  shall  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  in  accordance 
with  chapter  35  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code. 

TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  administration  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
pursuant  to  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  ap- 
proved by  joint  resolution  of  July  18.  1947 
(61  Stat.  397).  and  the  Act  of  June  30.  1954 
(68  Stat.  330),  as  amended  (90  Stat.  299;  91 
SUt.  1159;  92  SUt.  495);  grants  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
grants  for  the  compensation  and  expenses 
of  the  Judiciary  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  grants  to  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  in  addition  to 
local  revenues,  for  support  of  govemmenUl 
functions;  $14,340,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  all  financial 
transactions  of  the  Trust  Territory,  includ- 
ing such  transactions  of  all  agencies  or  In- 
strumenUlities  established  or  utilized  by 
such  Trust  Territory,  shall  be  audited  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  35  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code:  Provided  further.  That  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands  is  authorized  to  make  purchases 
through  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  proviso  under  "Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands"  in  Public  Law  97-257 
making  funds  available  for  the  relocation 
and  resettlement  of  the  Bikini  people  in  the 
Marshall  Islands,  such  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able for  relocation  and  resettlement  of  the 
Bikini  people  to  any  location. 


COMPACT  OF  FREE  ASSOCIATION 

For  granU  and  necessary  expenses  for  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  and  the 
Marshall  Islands  as  provided  for  in  sections 
177.  122.  221.  223.  103(h)(2).  and  103(k)  of 
the  Compact  of  Free  Association. 
$36,170,000,  including  $7,250,000  for  the 
Enjebi  Community  Trust  Fund,  as  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  99-239. 

DEPARTMENTAL  OFFICES 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office 


of 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  $42,482,000,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $10,000  may  be  for  offi- 
cial reception  and  represenUtion  expenses. 
Office  of  the  Solicitor 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor.  $21,255,000,  of  which  not  less 
than  $4,062,000  shall  be  in  support  of  Office 
of   Surface   Mining   Reclamation   and   En- 
forcement activities. 

OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  $16,300,000. 

CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Construction  Management,  $684,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

There  is  hereby  authorized  for  acquisition 
from  available  resources  within  the  Work- 
ing Capital  Fund,  12  additional  aircraft.  10 
of  which  shall  be  for  replacement  only:  Pro- 
vided.  That  no  programs  funded  with  appro- 
priated funds  in  the  "Office  of  the  Secre- 
Ury ".  "Office  of  the  Solicitor",  and  "Office 
of  Inspector  General"  may  be  augmented 
through  the  Working  Capital  Fund  or  the 
Consolidated  Working  Fund. 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Sec.  101.  Appropriations  made  in  this  title 
shall  t)e  available  for  expenditure  or  trans- 
fer (within  each  bureau  or  office),  with  the 
approval  of  the  SecreUry,  for  the  emergen- 
cy reconstruction,  replacement,  or  repair  of 
aircraft,  buildings,  utilities,  or  other  facili- 
ties or  equipment  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
fire,  flood,  storm,  or  other  unavoidable 
causes:  Provided,  That  no  funds  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  authority  until 
funds  specifically  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  emergencies 
shall  have  t>een  exhausted. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
expenditure  or  transfer  of  any  no  year  ap- 
propriation in  this  title,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  included  in  the  budget  programs  of 
the  several  agencies,  for  the  suppression  or 
emergency  prevention  of  forest  or  range 
fires  on  or  threatening  lands  under  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  for 
the  emergency  rehabiliution  of  burned-over 
lands  under  its  jurisdiction;  for  emergency 
actions  related  to  potential  or  actual  earth- 
quakes, floods  or  volcanoes;  for  emergency 
reclamation  projects  under  section  410  of 
Public  Law  95-87;  and  shall  transfer,  from 
any  no  year  funds  available  to  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and  Enforce- 
ment, such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  assumption  of  regulatory  authority 
in  the  event  a  primacy  State  is  not  carrying 
out  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the  Surface 
Mining  Act:  Provided,  That  appropriations 
made  in  this  title  for  fire  suppression  pur- 
poses shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
obligations  incurred  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and  for  reimbursement  to  other 
Federal  agencies  for  destruction  of  vehicles, 
aircraft,  or  other  equipment  in  connection 


with  their  use  for  fire  suppression  purposes, 
such  reimbursement  to  be  credited  to  appro- 
priations currently  available  at  the  time  of 
receipt  thereof:  Provided  further.  That  all 
funds  used  pursuant  to  this  section  must  be 
replenished  by  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion which  must  be  requested  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

Sec.  103.  Appropriations  made  in  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  operation  of  ware- 
houses, garages,  shops,  and  similar  facilities, 
wherever  consolidation  of  activities  will  con- 
tribute to  efficiency  or  economy,  and  said 
appropriations  shall  be  reimbursed  for  serv- 
ices rendered  to  any  other  activity  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  by  sections  1535 
and  1536  of  title  31,  U.S.C:  Provided,  That 
reimbursements  for  costs  and  supplies,  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  for  services  rendered 
may  be  credited  to  the  appropriation  cur- 
rent at  the  time  such  reimbursements  are 
received. 

Sec.  104.  Appropriations  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  when  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  total  amount  not  to  exceed  $300,000; 
hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  air- 
craft; hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  pur- 
chase of  reprints;  payment  for  telephone 
service  in  private  residences  in  the  field, 
when  authorized  under  regulations  ap- 
proved by  the  SecreUry;  and  the  payment 
of  dues,  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary, 
for  library  membership  in  societies  or  asso- 
ciations which  issue  publications  to  mem- 
bers only  or  at  a  price  to  members  lower 
than  to  subscribers  who  are  not  members: 
Provided,  That  no  funds  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  are  available  for 
any  exp>enses  of  the  Great  Hall  of  Com- 
merce. 

Sec.  105.  Appropriations  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  salaries  and 
expenses  shall  be  available  for  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902  and  D.C.  Code  4-204). 

Sec.  106.  Appropriations  made  in  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  in  connec- 
tion with  contracts  Issued  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  services  or  rent- 
als for  periods  not  in  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

Sec.  107.  No  funds  provided  In  this  title 
may  be  expended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  preparation  for,  or  conduct 
of.  pre-leaslng  and  leasing  activities  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to:  calls  for  information, 
tract  selection,  notices  of  sale,  receipt  of 
bids  and  award  of  leases)  of  lands  within: 

(a)  An  area  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
1331(a)).  located  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
bounded  by  the  following  line:  from  the 
intersection  of  the  seaward  limit  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  territorial 
sea  and  the  71  degree  west  longitude  line 
south  along  that  longitude  line  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  line  which  passes  between 
blocks  598  and  642  on  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  protraction  diagram  NK  19-10;  then 
along  that  line  In  an  easterly  direction  to  Its 
Intersection  with  the  line  between  blocks 
600  and  601  of  protraction  diagram  NK  19- 
11;  then  in  a  northerly  direction  along  that 
line  to  the  intersection  with  the  60  meter 
isobath  between  blocks  204  and  205  of  pro- 
traction diagram  NK  19-11;  then  along  the 
60  meter  isobath,  starting  In  a  roughly 
southeasterly  direction;  then  turning  north- 
east and  north  until  such  Isobath  Intersects 
the  maritime  boundary  between  Canada  and 


the  United  SUtes  of  America,  then  north 
northeasterly  along  this  boundary  until  this 
line  Intersects  the  60  meter  Isobath  at  the 
northern  edge  of  block  851  of  protraction 
diagram  NK  19-6;  then  along  a  line  that  lies 
between  blocks  851  and  807  of  protraction 
diagram  NK  19-6  In  a  westerly  direction  to 
the  first  point  of  Intersection  with  the  sea- 
ward limit  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts territorial  sea;  then  southwesterly 
along  the  seaward  limit  of  the  territorial  sea 
to  the  point  of  beginning  at  the  Intersection 
of  the  seaward  limit  of  the  territorial  sea 
and  the  71  degree  west  longitude  line. 

(b)  The  following  blocks  are  excluded 
from  the  described  area:  In  protraction  dia- 
gram NK  19-10,  blocks  numbered  474 
through  478.  516  through  524,  560  through 
568,  and  604  through  612;  in  protraction  dia- 
gram NK  19-6,  blocks  numbered  969 
through  971;  in  protraction  diagram  NK  19- 
5,  blocks  numbered  1005  through  1008;  and 
In  protraction  diagram  NK  19-8,  blocks 
numbered  37  through  40,  80  through  84,  124 
through  127,  and  168  through  169. 

(c)  The  following  blocks  are  Included  In 
the  described  area:  In  protraction  diagram 
NK  19-11,  blocks  numbered  633  through 
644,  677  through  686,  721  through  724,  765 
through  767,  809  through  810,  and  853;  in 
protraction  diagram  NK  19-9,  blocks  num- 
bered 106,  150,  194,  238,  239,  and  283;  and  in 
protraction  diagram  NK  19-6.  blocks  num- 
bered 854.  899.  929.  943.  944,  and  987. 

(d)  Blocks  in  and  at  the  head  of  subma- 
rine canyons:  An  area  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  1331(a)),  located  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  the  coastline  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  lying  at  the  head 
of,  or  within  the  submarine  canyons  known 
as  Atlantis  Canyon,  Veatch  Canyon,  Hy- 
drographer  Canyon,  Welker  Canyon,  Ocean- 
ographer  Canyon,  Gilbert  Canyon,  Lydonia 
Canyon,  Alvln  Canyon,  Powell  Canyon,  and 
Munson  Canyon,  and  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing blocks,  respectively: 

(1)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NJ  19-1:  blocks  36,  37,  38,  42- 
44,  80-82,  86-88,  124,  125.  130-132.  168,  169. 
174-176.  212,  213. 

(2)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NJ  19-2;  blocks  8,  9,  17-19.  51- 
52,  53.  54,  61-63,  95-98,  139,  140. 

(3)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-10;  blocks  916,  917,  921. 
922,  960,  961.  965,  966.  1003-1005,  1009.  1011. 

(4)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-11;  blocks  521.  522.  565. 
566,  609.  610.  653-655,  697-700,  734,  735,  741- 
744  769,  778-781.  785-788.  813,  814,  822-826, 
829-831,  857,  858,  866-869,  873-875,  901.  902, 
910-913,  917,  945-947,  955,  956,  979,  980,  989- 
991  999. 

(5)  On  Outer  Continental  Shelf  protrac- 
tion diagram  NK  19-12;  blocks  155.  156.  198. 
199  280-282.  324-326.  369-371.  401,  413-416. 
442-446,  450,  451.  489-490,  494.  495.  530.  531. 
533-540.  574.  575.  577-583.  618.  619.  621-623. 
626  627.  662.  663.  665-667,  671,  672,  706,  707, 
710,  711,  750,  751,  754,  755,  794,  795,  798,  799. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  lease  of  that  portion  of  any  blocks  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (d)  above  which  lies 
outside  the  geographical  bo.'Jidaries  of  the 
submarine  canyons  and  submarine  canyon 
heads  described  In  subsection  (d)  above:  Pro- 
vided, That  for  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  subma- 
rine canyons  and  submarine  canyon  heads 
shall  be  those  recognized  by  the  National 
Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Admlnis- 
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tret  ion.  Department  of  Commerce,  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

»f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  granting 
contracts  for  scientific  study,  the  resulU  of 
which  could  be  used  in  making  future  leas- 
ing decisions  in  the  planning  area  and  in 
preparing  environmental  impact  statements 
as  required  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

(g)  References  made  to  blocks,  protraction 
diagrams,  and  isobaths  are  to  such  blocks, 
protraction  diagrams,  and  isobaths  as  they 
appear  on  the  map  entitled  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  of  the  North  Atlantic  from  39"  to 
45"  North  Latitude  (Map  No.  MMS-10),  pre- 
pared by  the  United  SUtes  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Atlantic  OCS  Region. 

Sec.  108.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  fi- 
nance changing  the  name  of  the  mountain 
located  63  degrees,  04  minutes,  15  seconds 
west,  presently  named  and  referred  to  as 
Moimt  McKlnley. 

Sbc.  109.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  appropriations  in  this  title 
shall  be  available  to  provide  insurance  on 
official  motor  ^vehicles,  aircraft,  and  boats 
operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Sec.  110.  No  funds  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  used  to  detail  any  employee  to  an 
organization  unless  such  detail  is  in  accord- 
ance with  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
regulations. 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  consider  and  accept,  as  part  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing 
program  for  1987  to  1992.  any  recommenda- 
tion included  in  any  proposal  submitted  to 
him  with  respect  to  lease  sales  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Outer  Continental  Shelf  by  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Congressional  panel  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-190  or  by 
the  Governor  of  California  on  May  7,  1986. 
The  major  components  of  those  proposals 
shall  be  examined  in  the  final  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  for  the  program.  Con- 
sideration or  acceptance  of  any  such  recom- 
mendation shall  not  require  the  preparation 
of  a  revised  or  supplemental  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  copy  of 
the  draft  proposed  final  leasing  program  for 
offshore  California  to  the  cochairmen  of 
the  negotiating  group  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  who  shall  have  a  period  of  30  days 
in  which  to  review  such  program  and  pro- 
vide their  comments  and  the  comments  of 
the  negotiating  group  on  it  to  the  Secretary 
prior  to  its  submission  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  When  submitting  the  pro- 
posed final  leasing  program  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  section 
18<d)  (43  U.S.C.  section  1344  (d))  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  such 
submission  shall  indicate  in  detail  why  any 
specific  portion  of  the  proposals  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  was  not  ac- 
cepted. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  Pinal  Pro- 
gram, referenced  in  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary may  conduct  prelease  activities  for 
proposed  California  OCS  Lease  Sales  95,  91, 
and  119  and  may  make  changes  in  those 
sales  on  the  basis  of  comments  submitted  by 
the  Congressional  negotiating  group  or 
others,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  not 
issue  a:  (1)  call  for  information  and  nomina- 
tions for  Sale  95  prior  to  March  1.  1987,  and 
no  draft  environmental  impact  statement 
shall  be  published  for  Sale  91  sooner  than 


90  days  after  the  Secretary's  submission  of 
the  draft  of  the  proposed  Final  Five  Year 
Program  to  the  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional panel,  and  (2)  final  notice  of  lease 
sale  for  Lease  Sale  91  prior  to  January  1, 
1989. 

(d)  The  members  of  Congress  designated 
under  Sec.  Ill  of  Public  Law  99-190  (99 
Stat.  1243)  are  hereby  authorized  to  contin- 
ue as  the  Congressional  negotiating  group 
and  to  negotiate  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  the  appropriate  range  of 
advice,  including  proposals,  and  to  review 
and  comment  on  proposals  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  future 
oil  and  gas  leasing  and  protection  of  lands 
on  the  California  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Sec.  112.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey 
without  reimbursement  to  the  State  of 
Montana  no  later  than  December  31,  1986, 
all  of  the  right,  including  all  water  rights, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  the  fish  hatchery  property  located 
south  of  Miles  City,  Montana,  and  known  as 
the  Miles  City  National  Pish  Hatchery,  con- 
sisting of  168.22  acres,  more  or  less,  of  land, 
together  with  any  improvements  and  relat- 
ed personal  property  thereon. 

Sec.  113.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
directed  to  designate  the  Laurel  Highlands 
National  Recreational  Trail,  as  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to 
section  4  of  the  National  Trails  System  Act, 
as  part  of  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  as  re- 
quested by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  its 
April  1984  application,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  ( 1 1 )  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
National  Trail  System  Act.  as  amended. 

Sec.  114.  Section  5  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1334)  is 
amended  (without  regard  to  the  limitation 
contained  in  section  102)  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(JMl)  Any  vessel,  rig,  platform,  or  other 
structure  used  for  the  purpose  of  explora- 
tion or  production  of  oil  and  gas  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  south  of  49  degrees 
North  latitude  shall  be  built— 
"(A)  In  the  United  States:  and 
"(B)  from  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
at  least  50  percent  of  which,  by  cost,  shall 
have  been  mined,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured, as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

'■(2)  The  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  vessel,  rig.  platform, 
or  other  structure  which  was  built,  which  is 
being  built,  or  for  which  a  building  contract 
has  been  executed,  on  or  before  October  1, 
1986. 
"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive— 
"(A)  the  requirement  in  paragraph  (1MB) 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  50 
percent  of  the  articles,  materials,  or  supplies 
for  a  vessel,  rig.  platform,  or  other  structure 
cannot  be  mined,  produced,  or  manufac- 
tured, as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  United 
States:  and 

••(B)  the  requirement  In  paragraph  (IMA) 
upon  application,  with  respect  to  any  classi- 
fication of  vessels,  rigs,  platforms,  or  other 
structures  on  a  specific  lease,  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
such  classification,  as  calculated  by  number 
and  by  weight,  which  are  to  be  built  for  ex- 
ploration or  production  activities  under 
such  lease  will  be  built  In  the  United  States 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (IMA).**. 

Sec.  115.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Department 
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of  the  Interior,  shall  be  expended  to  submit 
to  the  United  States  District  Court  for  East- 
em  California  any  settlement  with  respect 
to  Westlands  v.  the  United  States,  et  al. 
(CV-P-81-245-EDP)  until  the  Congress  has 
received  from  the  Secretary  and  reviewed 
for  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  settlement  agreement 
which  has  been  approved  and  signed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  116.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  designate  the  visitor  center  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  headquarters  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  National  Heritage  Cor- 
ridor as  the  "George  M.  O'Brien  Visitor 
Center"  in  recognition  of  the  leadership  and 
contributions  of  Representative  George  M. 
O'Brien  with  respect  to  the  creation  and  es- 
tablishment of  this  national  heritage  corri- 
dor. 

Sec.  117.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965.  Public  Law  88-578,  as 
amended,  or  other  law.  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  assisted  land  In  Berke- 
ley, Illinois,  assisted  under  project  No.  17- 
00180,  may  be  exchanged  for  existing  public 
lands  If  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
conversion  criteria  regarding  equal  fair 
market  value  and  reasonably  equivalent  use 
and  location  are  met. 

TITLE  II— RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Forest  Service 
forest  research 
Tot  necessary  expenses  of  forest  research 
as  authorized  by  law,  $129,183,000,  of  which 
$3,400,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  competitive  research  grants,  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  Public  Law  95- 
307. 

STATE  AND  PRIVATE  FORESTRY 

For  necessary  expenses  of  cooperating 
with,  and  providing  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  States,  Territories,  possessions, 
and  others;  and  for  forest  pest  management 
activities,  $57,671, (WO,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  to  carry  out  activities  au- 
thorized in  Public  Law  95-313:  Provided, 
That  a  grant  of  $3,000,000  shall  be  made  to 
the  State  of  Minnesota  for  the  purposes  au- 
thorized by  section  6  of  Public  Law  95-495. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Forest 
Service,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  for 
management,  protection,  improvement,  and 
utilization  of  the  National  Forest  System, 
and  for  repayment  of  advances  made  In  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C. 
556d  for  forest  fire  protection  and  emergen- 
cy rehabilitation  of  National  Forest  System 
lands,  and  Including  administrative  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  management  of 
funds  provided  under  the  heads  "'Forest  Re- 
search ",  "State  and  Private  Forestry  ",  "Na- 
tional Forest  System",  "Construction  ".  and 
"Land  Acquisition",  $996,687,000,  of  which 
$144,767,000  for  reforestation  and  timber 
stand  Improvement,  cooperative  law  en- 
forcement, and  maintenance  of  forest  devel- 
opment roads  and  trails  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30.  1988. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  construc- 
tion, $192,409,000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  of  which  $36,736,000  Is  for  con- 
struction and  acquisition  of  buildings  and 
other  facilities:  and  $155,673,000  is  for  con- 
struction of  forest  roads  and  trails  by  the 
Forest  Service  as  authorized  by  16  U.S.C. 
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532-538  and  23  U.S.C.  101  and  205:  Provided, 
That  funds  becoming  available  in  fiscal  year 
1987  under  the  Act  of  March  4.  1913  (16 
U.S.C.  501).  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  4601-4-11).  Including  administrative 
expenses,  and  for  acquisition  of  land  or 
waters,  or  Interest  therein,  In  accordance 
with  statutory  authority  applicable  to  the 
Forest  Service,  $39,936,000,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  and  $3,000,000  for  acquisition  of  land 
and  Interests  therein  In  the  Columbia  River 
Gorge.  Oregon  and  Washington,  as  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Columbia  Gorge  Acquisi- 
tions—1986"  on  file  with  the  Forest  Service, 
pursuant  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Organic  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  428(a)),  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS  FOR  NATIONAL  FORESTS 
SPECIAL  ACTS 

For  acquisition  of  land  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Cache  and  UInU  National 
Forests,  UUh;  the  Tolyabe  National  Forest. 
Nevada;  and  the  Angeles.  San  Bernardino, 
and  Cleveland  National  Forests.  California, 
as  authorized  by  law.  $966,000,  to  be  derived 
from  forest  receipts. 

ACQUISITION  OF  LANDS  TO  COMPLETE  LAND 
EXCHANGES 

For  acquisition  of  lands,  to  be  derived 
from  funds  deposited  by  State,  county,  or 
municipal  governments,  public  school  dis- 
tricts, or  other  public  school  authorities 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  IJecember  4,  1967,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  484a),  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

RANGE  BETTERMENT  FUND 

For  necessary  expenses  of  range  rehabili- 
tation, protection,  and  improvement,  50  per 
centum  of  all  moneys  received  during  the 
prior  fiscal  year,  as  fees  for  grazing  domes- 
tic livestock  on  lands  in  National  Forests  in 
the  sixteen  Western  SUtes,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401(bMl)  of  Public  Law  94-579,  as 
amended,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRUST  FUNDS 

For  expenses  authorized  by  16  U.S.C. 
1643(b),  $90,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, to  be  derived  from  the  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  above  Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS,  FOREST  SERVICE 

Appropriations  to  the  Forest  Service  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for: 
(a)  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  245  passenger 
motor  vehicles  of  which  eight  will  be  used 
primarily  for  law  enforcement  purposes  and 
of  which  235  shall  be  for  replacement  only, 
of  which  acquisition  of  148  passenger  motor 
vehicles  shall  be  from  excess  sources,  and 
hire  of  such  vehicles;  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  aircraft,  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  two  for  replacement  only,  and  acqui- 
sition of  58  aircraft  from  excess  sources: 
notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  law.  ex- 
isting aircraft  Ijeing  replaced  may  be  sold, 
with  proceeds  derived  or  trade-in  value  used 
to  offset  the  purchase  price  for  the  replace- 
ment aircraft;  (b)  services  pursuant  to  the 
second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109;  (c)  uniform  allowances  for  each 
uniformed  employee  of  the  Forest  Service, 
not  In  excess  of  $400  annually:  (d)  purchase. 


erection,  and  alteration  of  buildings  and 
other  public  Improvements  (7  U.S.C.  2250); 
(e)  acquisition  of  land,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  3, 
1956  (7  U.S.C.  428a);  (f)  for  expenses  pursu- 
ant to  the  Volunteers  In  the  National  Forest 
Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  558a,  558d,  558a 
note):  and  (g)  for  debt  collection  contracts 
in  accordance  with  31  U.S.C.  3718(c). 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
change  the  boundaries  of  any  region,  to 
abolish  any  region,  to  move  or  close  any  re- 
gional office  for  research,  SUte  and  private 
forestry,  or  National  Forest  System  admin- 
istration of  the  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  without  the  consent  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  In  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture In  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives. 

Any  appropriations  or  funds  available  to 
the  Forest  Service  may  be  advanced  to  the 
National  Forest  System  appropriation  for 
the  emergency  rehabilitation  of  burned-over 
lands  under  Its  jurisdiction. 

Appropriations  and  funds  available  to  the 
Forest  Service  shall  be  available  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  313(a)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  1323(a)). 

The  appropriation  structure  for  the 
Forest  Service  may  not  he  altered  without 
advance  approval  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Forest  Service 
shall  be  available  for  assistance  to  or 
through  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  Office  of  International 
Cooperation  and  Development  in  connec- 
tion with  forest  and  rangeland  research,  and 
technical  Information  and  assistance  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Funds  previously  appropriated  for  timber 
salvage  sales  may  be  recovered  from  receipts 
deposited  for  use  by  the  applicable  national 
forest  and  credited  to  the  Forest  Service 
Permanent  Appropriations  to  be  expended 
for  timber  salvage  sales  from  any  national 
forest:  Provided,  That  no  less  than 
$26,781,000  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Forest  Service  for  obligation  In  fiscal  year 
1987  from  the  Timber  Salvage  Sales  Fund 
appropriation. 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Forest  Service  under  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  transfer  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 702(b)  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2257)  or  7 
U.S.C.  147b  unless  the  proposed  transfer  Is 
approved  In  advance  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Conwnlttees  on  Appropriations  In 
compliance  with  the  reprogramlng  proce- 
dures contained  In  House  Report  97-942. 

No  funds  appropriated  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice shall  be  transferred  to  the  Working  Cap- 
ital Fund  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
without  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

Funds  available  to  the  Forest  Service  shall 
be  available  to  conduct  a  program  of  not 
less  than  $1,000,000  for  high  priority 
projects  within  the  scope  of  the  approved 
budget  which  shall  be  carried  out  by  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  as  If  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  August  13,  1970,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  93-408. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  negotiate,  within  90  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  United  SUtes  resulting  from  a 
forest  fire  in  the  Black  Hills  National 
Forest. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

CLEAN  COAL  TECHNOLOGY 


The  SecreUry  of  Energy  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
577).  shall— 

( 1 )  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  soliciting  sUte-  • 
mente  of  Interest  In,  and  Informational  pro- 
posals for,  projects  meeting  the  cost-sharing 
criteria  contained  under  this  head  In  Public 
Law  99-190  and  employing  emerging  clean 
coal  technologies  which  are  capable  of  ret- 
rofitting, repowering,  or  modernizing  exist- 
ing facilities,  which  statements  and  Infor- 
mational proposals  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  within  sixty  days  after  the 
publication  of  such  notice;  and 

(2)  no  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  sUtemente  of  Inter- 
est and  Informational  proposals,  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  that  analyzes  the  Infor- 
mation conUlned  In  such  sUtemenU  of  In- 
terest and  Informational  proposals  and  as- 
sesses the  potential  usefulness  and  commer- 
cial viability  of  each  emerging  clean  coal 
technology  for  which  a  sUtement  of  Inter- 
est or  Informational  proposal  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

FOSSIL  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
(INCLtroiNG  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  I 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
fossil  energry  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, under  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (Public 
Law  95-91),  including  the  acquisition  of  In- 
terest, including  defeasible  and  equiUble  in- 
terests In  any  real  property  or  any  facility 
or  for  plant  or  facility  acquisition  or  expan- 
sion, $314,512,000,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended,  of  which  $221,000  Is  for  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Inspector 
for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation 
System  esUbllshed  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  Public  Law  94-586  (90  SUt.  2908- 
2909),  and  $2,074,000  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  unobligated  balances  In  the  "Fossil 
energy  construction"  account,  and  In  addi- 
tion, $437,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
amounts  derived  from  fees  for  guarantees  of 
obligations  collected  pursuant  to  section  19 
of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  5919),  and  deposited  In  the 
"Energy  security  reserve"  established  by 
Public  Law  96-126:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  sum  herein  made  available  shall  be 
used  for  the  field  testing  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives in  the  recovery  of  oil  and  gas. 

Of  the  funds  herein  provided,  $30,000,000 
Is  for  ImplemenUtion  of  the  June,  1984  mul- 
tlyear,  cost-shared  magnetohydrodynamlcs 
program  targeted  on  proof-of-concept  test- 
ing: Provided  further.  That  20  per  centum 
private  sector  cash  or  In-klnd  contributions 
shall  be  required  for  obligations  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year's  obligations  private  sector  contribu- 
tions shall  increase  by  5  per  centum  over 
the  life  of  the  proo/-of-concept  plan:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  existing  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies,  or  previously  expended 
research  or  development  funds  are  not  cost- 
sharing  for  the  purposes  of  this  appropria- 
tion, except  as  amortized,  depreciated,  or 
expensed  In  normal  business  practice:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  cost-sharing  shall  not  be 
required  for  the  costs  of  constructing  or  op- 
erating government-owned  facilities  or  for 
the  costs  of  Government  organizations.  Na- 
tional Laboratories,  or  universities  and  such 
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costs  shall  not  be  used  in  calculating  the  re- 
quired percentage  for  private  sector  contri- 
butions: Provided  further,  That  private 
sector  contribution  percentages  need  not  be 
met  on  each  contract  but  must  be  met  in 
total  for  each  fiscal  year. 

NAVAL  PETROLEUM  AMD  OIL  SHALE  RESERVES 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves  ac- 
tivities, including  the  purchase  of  not  to 
exceed  1  passenger  motor  vehicle,  for  re- 
placement only.  $122,177,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

EltKRGY  CONSERVATION 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
energy  conservation  activities.  $231,825,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  of 
which  $10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  a 
grant  for  an  energy  research  facility  at 
Tufts  University  when  specifically  author- 
ized by  an  Act  of  Congress:  Provided,  That 
award  of  such  grant  may  be  made  only  upon 
approval  of  an  appropriate  peer  review 
panel  convened  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  the  specific  purpose  of  reviewing 
such  grant  application  and  subject  to  condi- 
tions, if  any.  contained,  in  legislation  specif- 
ically authorizing  such  project:  Provided 
further.  That  $2,500,000  of  the  amount  pro- 
vided under  this  heading  shall  be  available 
for  continuing  a  research  and  development 
initiative  with  the  National  Laboratories  for 
new  technologies  up  to  proof-of-concept 
testing  to  increase  significantly  the  energy 
efficiency  of  processes  that  produce  steel: 
Provided  further.  That  obligation  of  funds 
for  these  activities  shall  be  contingent  on  an 
agreement  to  provide  cash  or  In-ldnd  contri- 
butions to  the  initiative  or  to  other  collabo- 
rative research  and  development  activities 
related  to  the  purpose  of  the  Initiative  equal 
to  30  percent  of  the  amount  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment obligations:  Provided  further.  That 
existing  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies. 
or  previously  expended  research  or  develop- 
ment funds  are  not  acceptable  as  contribu- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation, 
except  as  amortized,  depreciated,  or  ex- 
pensed in  normal  business  practice:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  the  total  Federal  expendi- 
ture under  this  proviso  shall  be  repaid  up  to 
one  and  one-half  times  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  commercial  sale,  lease,  manufacture,  or 
use  of  technologies  developed  under  this 
proviso,  at  a  rate  of  one-fourth  of  all  net 
proceeds:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  included  in  this  appropriation 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  requirements 
of  Part  E  of  title  111  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6341-6346). 

ECONOMIC  REGULATION 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals,  $23,400,000. 

EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
emergency  preparedness  activities 

$6,044,000. 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  151  through  166  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of 
1975  (Public  Law  94-163).  $147,433,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SPR  PETROLEUM  ACCOUNT 

For  expenses  necessary  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, transporUtion,  and  injection  of  petro- 
leum into  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 
and  for  other  necessary  expenses  as  provid- 
ed In  43  VS.C.  6247,  $331,000,000,  to  remain 


available  until  expended:  Provided,  That, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  minimum  required  rate  of  fill  is  85.000 
barrels  a  day  until  all  funds  in  this  account 
are  expended. 

ENERGY  INFORMATION  ADMINISTRATION 

For  necessary  expenses  in  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, $60,361,000:  Provided,  That 
hereafter  the  information  survey  entitled 
"Manufacturing  Energy  Consumption 
Survey  (E1A-846F)"  shall  contain  a  section 
III  entitled  "Fuel  Switching  Capability  To 
and  From  Oil"  in  essentially  the  form  sub- 
mitted to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  March  14,  1986,  and  shall  be 
issued  to  survey  energy  consumption  in  1985 
and  every  three  years  thereafter. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ENERGY 

Appropriations  under  this  Act  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  hire,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  aircraft;  purchase, 
repair,  and  cleaning  of  uniforms;  and  reim- 
bursement to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  security  guard  services. 

Prom  appropriations  under  this  Act. 
transfers  of  sums  may  be  made  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  the  per- 
formance of  worJi  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion is  made. 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  under  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  implement  or  finance  authorized 
price  support  or  loan  guarantee  programs 
unless  specific  provision  is  made  for  such 
programs  in  an  appropriations  Act. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
lands,  buildings,  equipment,  and  other  con- 
tributions from  public  and  private  sources 
and  to  prosecute  projects  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies.  Federal.  State,  private, 
or  foreign:  Provided,  That  revenues  and 
other  moneys  received  by  or  for  the  account 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  or  otherwise 
generated  by  sale  of  products  in  connection 
with  projects  of  the  Department  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  may  be  retained  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  to  be  available  until 
expended,  and  used  only  for  plant  construc- 
tion, operation,  costs,  and  payments  to  cost- 
sharing  entities  as  provided  in  appropriate 
cost-sharing  contracts  or  agreements:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  remainder  of  reve- 
nues after  the  making  of  such  payments 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts:  Provided  further.  That  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  provision  thereof 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  authority  shall  not  be  executed  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  30  calendar  days  (not  in- 
cluding any  day  in  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  from  the  receipt  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  a 
full  and  comprehensive  report  on  such 
project,  including  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relied  upon  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed project. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  may  transfer  to 
the  Emergency  Preparedness  appropriation 
such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  meet  any  un- 
foreseen emergency  needs  from  any  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Energy  from 
this  Act. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration 
indian  health  services 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Act  of  August  5.  1954  (68  Stat.  674).  the 
Indian  Self-E>etermination  Act.  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  and  titles  III 
and  XXI  and  section  338G  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  including  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  and  aircraft;  purchase 
of  reprints;  purchase  and  erection  of  porta- 
ble buildings;  payments  for  telephone  serv- 
ice in  private  residences  in  the  field,  when 
authorized  under  regulations  approved  by 
the  Secretary:  $836,336,000:  Provided.  That 
funds  made  available  to  tribes  and  tribal  or- 
ganizations through  grants  and  contracts 
authorized  by  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion  and  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1975 
(88  Stat.  2203;  25  U.S.C.  450),  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1988.  Funds 
provided  in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  one- 
year  contracts  and  grants  which  are  to  be 
performed  in  two  fiscal  years,  so  long  as  the 
total  obligation  is  recorded  in  the  year  for 
which  the  funds  are  appropriated:  Provided 
further.  That  the  amounts  collected  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
under  the  authority  of  title  IV  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act  shall  be 
available  until  September  30.  1988.  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  compliance  with  the 
applicable  conditions  and  requirements  of 
titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (exclusive  of  planning,  design,  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities,  or  major  renovation  of 
existing  Indian  Health  Service  facilities): 
Provided  further.  That  funding  contained 
herein,  and  in  any  earlier  appropriations 
Acts  for  scholarship  programs  under  section 
103  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act  and  section  338G  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service  shall  remain  available  for 
expenditure  until  September  30. 1988. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  PACIUTIES 

For  construction,  major  repair,  improve- 
ment, and  equipment  of  health  and  related 
auxiliary  facilities,  including  quarters  for 
personnel;  preparation  of  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  drawings;  acquisition  of  sites,  pur- 
chase and  erection  of  portable  buildings, 
purchases  of  trailers  and  for  provision  of  do- 
mestic and  community  sanitation  facilities 
for  Indians,  as  authorized  by  section  7  of 
the  Act  of  August  5,  1954  (42  U.S.C.  2004a), 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  and  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act, 
$54,921,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS.  INDIAN  HEALTH 
SERVICE 

Appropriations  in  this  Act  to  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  available  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, shall  be  available  for  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109  but  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  per  diem  equivalent  to  the  rate 
for  GS-18.  and  for  uniforms  or  allowances 
therefor  as  authorized  by  law  (35  U.S.C. 
5901-5902).  and  for  expenses  of  attendance 
at  meetings  which  are  concerned  with  the 
functions  or  activities  for  which  the  appro- 
priation is  made  or  which  will  contribute  to 
improved  conduct,  supervision,  or  manage- 
ment of  those  functions  or  activities:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  thte  Act  to  the  Indian  Health  Service 
shall  be  available  for  the  initial  lease  of  per- 
manent structures  without  advance  provl- 
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sion  therefor  in  appropriations  Acts:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  non-Indian  patients  may  \3e 
extended  health  care  at  all  Indian  Health 
Service  facilities,  if  such  care  can  be  ex- 
tended without  impairing  the  ability  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  fulfill  its  resi>onsi- 
bility  to  provide  health  care  to  Indians 
served  by  such  facilities  and  subject  to  such 
reasonable  charges  as  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  prescribe, 
the  proceeds  of  which,  together  with  funds 
recovered  under  the  Federal  Medical  Care 
Recovery  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2651-53).  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  fund  established  by  sec- 
tions 401  and  402  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  in  this  Act.  except  those  used  for  ad- 
ministrative and  program  direction  pur- 
poses, shall  not  be  subject  to  limitations  di- 
rected at  curtailing  Federal  travel  and 
transportation:  Provided  further.  That  with 
the  exception  of  service  units  which  cur- 
rently have  a  billing  policy,  the  Indian 
Health  Service  shall  not  initiate  any  further 
action  to  bill  Indians  in  order  to  collect 
from  third-party  payers  nor  to  charge  those 
Indians  who  may  have  the  economic  means 
to  pay  unless  and  until  such  time  as  Con- 
gress has  agreed  upon  a  specific  policy  to  do 
so  and  has  directed  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice to  implement  such  a  policy:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  may  authorize  special  re- 
tention pay  under  paragraph  (4)  of  37 
U.S.C.  302(a)  to  any  regular  or  reserve  offi- 
cer for  the  period  during  which  the  officer 
is  obligated  under  section  338B  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  assigned  and  provid- 
ing direct  health  services  or  serving  the  offi- 
cer's obligation  as  a  specialist:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  hereafter  the  Indian  Health 
Service  may  seek  subrogation  of  claims  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  auto  accident 
claims,  including  no-fault  claims,  personal 
injury,  disease,  or  disability  claims,  and 
worker's  compensation  claims,  the  proceeds 
of  which  shall  be  credited  to  the  funds  es- 
tablished by  sections  401  and  402  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  in  this  Act  to  the  Indian  Health 
Service  shall  be  used  to  implement  addition- 
al changes  in  resource  allocation  methodolo- 
gy until  the  proposed  changes  in  detail  for 
fiscal  year  1987  and  the  long-range  plans  for 
such  changes  have  tieen  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Office  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Education 

indian  education 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out,  to 
the    extent    not    otherwise    provided,    the 
Indian  Education  Act.  $67,236,000  of  which 
$50,021,000    shall     be     for     part    A    and 
$14,749,000  shall  be  for  parts  B  and  C:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amounts  available  pursuant 
to  section  423  of  the  Act  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  Septemt>er  30.  1988. 
OTHER  RELATED  AGENCIES 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Indian  Relocation  Commission  as  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  93-531.  $22,335,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  for  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Commission:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  evict 


any  single  Navajo  or  Navajo  family  who.  as 
of  November  30.  1985,  was  physically  domi- 
ciled on  the  Ismds  partitioned  to  the  Hopi 
Tribe  until  such  time  as  a  new  or  replace- 
ment home  is  available  for  such  household: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  provid- 
ed under  this  head,  not  to  exceed  $65,000 
shall  be  used  to  contract  for  legal  services: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  may  be  used  to  contract  for 
the  services  of  anyone  who  has  been  regis- 
tered as  a  lobbyist  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indian  Relocation  Commission:  Provided 
further,  That  the  Conimission  shall  relocate 
those  certified  eligible  relocatees  who  have 
selected  and  received  an  approved  homesite 
on  the  Navajo  reservation  or  selected  a  re- 
placement residence  off  the  Navajo  reserva- 
tion, and  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, shall  relocate  them  in  the  chronological 
order  in  which  they  Ijecame  certified. 
Smithsonian  Institution 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution,  as  authorized  by  law,  includ- 
ing research  in  the  fields  of  art,  science,  and 
history;  development,  preservation,  and  doc- 
umentation of  the  National  Collections; 
presentation  of  public  exhibits  and  perform- 
ances; collection,  preparation,  dissemina- 
tion, and  exchange  of  information  and  pub- 
lications; conduct  of  education,  training, 
and  museum  assistance  programs;  mainte- 
nance, alteration,  operation,  lease  (for  terms 
not  to  exceed  ten  years),  and  protection  of 
buildings,  facilities,  and  approaches;  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  for  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  up  to  5  replacement  pas- 
senger vehicles;  purchase,  rental,  repair,  and 
cleaning  of  uniforms  for  employees; 
$189,318,000,  including  such  funds  as  may 
be  necessary  to  support  American  overseas 
research  centers:  Provided^  That  funds  ap- 
propriated herein  are  available  for  advance 
payments  to  independent  contractors  per- 
forming research  services  or  participating  in 
official  Smithsonian  presentations. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  NATIONAL 
ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 

For  necessary  expenses  of  planning,  con- 
struction, remodeling,  and  equipping  of 
buildings  and  facilities  at  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
$4,851,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

RESTORATION  AND  RENOVATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

For  necessary  exF>enses  of  restoration  and 
renovation  of  buildings  owned  or  occupied 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  contract 
or  otherwise,  as  authorized  by  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  22,  1949  (63  Stat.  623),  in- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $12,113,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  contracts  awarded  for  environmental 
systems,  protection  systems,  and  exterior 
repair  or  renovation  of  buildings  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  may  \x  negotiated 
with  selected  contractors  and  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  contractor  qualifications  as  well 
as  price:  Provided  further.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is 
authorized  to  expend  and/or  transfer  to  the 
State  of  Arizona,  the  counties  of  Santa  Cruz 
and/or  Pima,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
within  available  funds  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  the  construction  or  maintenance 
of  an  access  to  the  Whipple  Observatory. 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  necessary  expenses  to  construct, 
equip,  and  furnish  the  Center  for  African, 


Near  Eastern,  and  Asian  Cultures  in  the 
area  south  of  the  original  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Building,  and  a  research  laborato- 
ry and  conference  facility  at  the  Smithsoni- 
an Tropical  Research  Institute  in  Panama, 
$6,095,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

National  Gallery  of  Art 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  the  upkeep  and  operations  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  the  protection  and 
care  of  the  works  of  art  therein,  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  Incident  thereto,  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  March  24.  1937  (50 
Stat.  51).  as  amended  by  the  public  resolu- 
tion of  April  13,  1939  (Public  Resolution  9, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress),  including  services 
as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  payment  in 
advance  when  authorized  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Gallery  for  membership  in  library, 
museum,  and  art  associations  or  societies 
whose  publications  or  services  are  available 
to  members  only,  or  to  members  at  a  price 
lower  than  to  the  general  public;  purchase, 
repair,  and  cleaning  of  uniforms  for  guards, 
and  uniforms,  or  allowances  therefoi,  for 
other  employees  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S.C.  5901-5902);  purchase,  or  rental  of  de- 
vices and  services  for  protecting  buildings 
and  contents  thereof,  and  maintenance,  al- 
teration, improvement,  and  repair  of  build- 
ings, approaches,  and  grounds;  and  pur- 
chase of  services  for  restoration  and  repair 
of  works  of  art  for  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  by  contracts  made,  without  advertising, 
with  individuals,  firms,  or  organizations  at 
such  rates  or  prices  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Gallery  may  deem 
proper,  $34,607,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$2,420,000  for  the  special  exhibition  pro- 
gram shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

REPAIR,  restoration  AND  RENOVATION  OF 
BUILDINCS 

For  necessary  exp)enses  of  repialr,  restora- 
tion and  renovation  of  buildings,  grounds, 
and  facilities  owned  or  occupied  by  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, as  authorized,  $2,400,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
contracts  awarded  for  environmental  sys- 
tems, protection  systems,  and  exterior 
repair  or  renovation  of  buildings  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  may  be  negotiated 
with  selected  contractors  and  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  contractor  qualifications  as  well 
as  price:  Provided  further.  That  unexpended 
balances  of  amounts  previously  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  under  the  heading 
•Salaries  and  expenses.  National  Gallery  of 
Art"  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with 
this  appropriation  and  accounted  for  as  one 
appropriation  for  the  same  time  period  as 
originally  enacted. 

WooDROW  Wilson  International  Center 

FOR  Scholars 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Me- 
morial Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  1356),  Including 
hire  of  passenger  vehicles  and  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $3,383,000. 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 
National  E^jdowment  for  the  Arts 
grants  and  administration 

For  necessary  expenses  to  ctrry  out  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
$136,661,000  shall  be  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  the  sup- 
port of  projects  and  productions  in  the  arts 
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through  assistance  to  groups  and  individ- 
uals pursuant  to  section  S(c)  of  the  Act,  and 
for  administering  the  functions  of  the  Act: 
Provided,  That  none  of  these  funds  may  be 
used  to  propose  a  reprograming  of  funds  for 
an  increase  in  administration  unless  a  se- 
questration order  under  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  is  implemented  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

MATCHIIIC  GRANTS 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
10(a)(2)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended.  $29,000,000,  to  remain  available 
untU  September  30.  1988,  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  of  which 
$20,580,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  purposes 
of  section  5(1);  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  avaUable  for  obligation 
only  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  equal  to  the 
total  amounts  of  gifts,  bequests,  and  devises 
of  money,  and  other  property  accepted  by 
the  Chairman  or  by  grantees  of  the  Endow- 
ment under  the  provisions  of  section 
10(aK2),  subsections  11(a)(2)(A)  and 
ll(aK3XA)  during  the  current  and  preced- 
ing fiscal  years  for  which  equal  amounts 
have  not  previously  been  appropriated. 
National  E:NDOwiiENT  for  the  Humanities 

GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 
$110,141,000  shall  be  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for 
support  of  activities  in  the  humanities,  pur- 
suant to  section  7(c)  of  the  Act.  and  for  ad- 
ministering the  functions  of  the  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  these  funds  may  be 
used  to  propose  a  reprograming  of  funds  for 
an  increase  in  administration  unless  a  se- 
questration order  under  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  is  implemented  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

MATCHING  GRANTS 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
10(a)(2)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended.  $28,500,000  to  remain  avaUable 
untU  September  30.  1988.  of  which 
$16,500,000  shall  be  avaUable  to  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  7(h):  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion only  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  equal 
to  the  total  amounts  of  gifts,  bequests,  and 
devises  of  money,  and  other  property  ac- 
cepted by  the  Chairman  or  by  grantees  of 
the  Endowment  under  the  provisons  of  sub- 
sections ll(aK2KB)  and  ll(aK3HB)  during 
the  current  and  preceding  fiscal  years  for 
which  equal  amounts  have  not  previously 
been  appropriated. 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  ARTS  AND  CULTURAL  ATTAIRS 

For  necessary  expenses  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  99-190  (99  SUt.  1261;  20  U.S.C. 
956a),  $3,500,000,  for  the  following  eligible 
organizations;  Shakespeare  Theater  at  the 
POlger,  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  Phillips 
OaUery.  Arena  Stage,  the  National  Building 
Museum,  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Washington  Opera  Society.  Ford's 
Theater,  and  the  Washington  Ballet:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  the  funds  may  be  used 
to  implement  paragraphs  three  and  four 
contained  under  this  head  in  Public  Law  99- 
190  (99  SUt.  1261:  20  U.S.C.  956a). 

Institut*  of  Museum  Services 
grants  and  administration 

For  carrying  out  title  II  of  the  Arts.  Hu- 
manities, and  Cultural  Affairs  Act  of  1976, 


as  amended,  $21,394,000:  Provided,  That 
none  of  these  funds  shall  be  available  for 
the  compensation  of  Executive  Level  V  or 
higher  positions. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities may  be  used  to  process  any  grant 
or  contract  documents  which  do  not  include 
the  text  of  18  U.S.C.  1913:  Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities may  be  used  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses. 

Commission  op  Fine  Arts 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  made  necessary  by  the  Act 
establishing  a  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  (40 
U.S.C.  104),  $420,000. 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  expenses  made  necessary  by  the  Act 
establishing  an  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation,  Public  Law  89-665,  as  amend- 
ed. $1,533,000:  Provided.  That  none  of  these 
funds  shall  be  available  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  Executive  Level  V  or  higher  posi- 
tions. 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952 
(40  U.S.C.  71-711).  including  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  $2,684,000. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  es- 
Ublished  by  the  Act  of  August  11,  1955  (69 
Stat.  694),  as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-332 
(86  Stat.  401),  $5,000,  to  remain  available 
untU  September  30.  1988. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development 
Corporation 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  necessary  expenses,  as  authorized  by 
section    17(a)    of    Public    Law    92-578.    as 
amended.  $2,342,000  for  operating  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Corporation. 

PUBLIC  DEVELOPMENT 

F^r  public  development  activities  and 
projects  in  accordance  with  the  develop- 
ment plan  as  authorized  by  section  17(b)  of 
Public  Law  92-578.  as  amended.  $3,869,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 

Council 

holocaust  memorial  council 

For  expenses  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial 
CouncU.  as  authorized  by  Public  Law  96- 
388.  $2,040,000:  Provided,  That  persons 
other  than  members  of  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  may  be  desig- 
nated as  members  of  committees  associated 
with  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  subject  to  appointment  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU:  Provided  further, 
That  any  persons  so  designated  shall  serve 
without  cost  to  the  Federal  Government: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  these  funds 
shall  be  available  for  the  compensation  of 
Executive  Level  V  or  higher  positions:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  reimbursement  for 
travel  expenses  for  Council  employees  is 
available  only  when  approved  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  may  waive  any 


Council  bylaw  when  the  Chairman  deter- 
mines such  waiver  will  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  CouncU. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  301.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109.  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law.  or  under 
existing  Executive  Order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec.  302.  No  pari  of  any  appropriation 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  for 
use  for  any  sale  hereafter  made  of  unproc- 
essed timber  from  Federal  lands  west  of  the 
100th  meridian  in  the  contiguous  48  States 
which  will  be  exported  from  the  United 
States,  or  which  will  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  timber  from  private  lands  which  is  ex- 
ported by  the  purchaser:  Provided,  That 
this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  specific 
quantities  of  grades  and  species  of  timber 
which  said  Secretaries  determine  are  sur- 
plus to  domestic  lumber  and  plywood  manu- 
facturing needs. 

Sec.  303.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  leasing  of  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas  by  noncompetitive  bidding  on  public- 
ly owned  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest.  Illinois;  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  is  intended  to  Inhibit 
or  otherwise  affect  the  sale,  lease,  or  right 
to  access  to  minerals  owned  by  private  Indi- 
viduals. 

Sec  304.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
any  activity  or  the  publication  or  distribu- 
tion of  literature  that  in  any  way  tends  to 
promote  public  support  or  opposition  to  any 
legislative  proposal  on  which  congressional 
action  is  not  complete. 

Sec  305.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec  306.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  to  any  department  or  agency  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide  a  per- 
sonsU  cook,  chauffeur,  or  other  personal 
servants  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec  307.  Except  for  lands  described  by 
sections  105  and  106  of  Public  Law  96-560. 
section  103  of  Public  Law  96-550,  section 
5(d)(1)  of  Public  Law  96-312,  and  except  for 
land  in  the  States  of  Alaska,  and  lands  in 
the  national  forest  system  released  to  man- 
agement for  any  use  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture deems  appropriate  through  the  land 
management  planning  process  by  any  state- 
ment or  other  Act  of  Congress  designating 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  now  in  effect  or  here- 
inafter enacted,  and  except  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  section  17(k)(l) 
(A)  and  (B)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (30  U.S.C.  226),  none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  for  any 
aspect  of  the  processing  or  issuance  of  per- 
mits or  leases  pertaining  to  exploration  for 
or  development  of  coal,  oil.  gas.  oil  shale, 
phosphate,  potassium,  sulphur,  gUsonite,  or 
geothermal  resources  on  Federal  lands 
within  any  component  of  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  or  within  any 
Forest  Service  RARE  II  areas  recommended 


for  wilderness  designation  or  allocated  to 
further  planning  in  Executive  Communica- 
tion   1504,    Ninety-sixth    Congress    (House 
Document  numbered  96-119);  or  within  any 
lands  designated  by  Congress  as  wilderness 
study  areas  or  within  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement wilderness  study  areas:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  any  aspect  of 
the  processing  or  Issuance  of  permits  per- 
taining to  exploration  for  or  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  described  in  this  sec- 
tion, within  any  component  of  the  National 
Wilderness    Preservation    System    now    in 
effect  or  hereinafter  enacted,  any  Forest 
Service  RARE  II  areas  recommended  for 
wilderness  designation  or  allocated  to  fur- 
ther planning,  within  any  lands  designated 
by  Congress  as  wilderness  study  areas,  or 
Bureau    of   Land    Management   wilderness 
study  areas,  under  valid  existing  rights,  or 
leases  validly  Issued  in  accordance  with  all 
applicable  Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  or 
valid  mineral  rights  in  existence  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1982:  Provided  further.  That  funds 
provided  in  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  any  area  of  Nation- 
al Forest  lands  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  issue  under  their  existing  authority 
in  any  area  of  National  Forest  or  public 
lands  withdrawn  pursuant  to  this  Act  such 
permits  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  pro- 
specting, seismic  surveys,  and  core  sampling 
conducted  by  helicopter  or  other  means  not 
requiring  construction  of  roads  or  improve- 
ment of  existing  roads  or  ways,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  information  about  and  in- 
ventorying energy,  mineral,  and  other  re- 
source values  of  such  area,  if  such  activity  is 
carried  out  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the 
preservation  of  the  wilderness  environment: 
Provided  further.  That  seismic  activities  in- 
volving the  use  of  explosives  shall  not  be 
permitted   in   designated  wilderness  areas; 
Provided  further.  That  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  augment  recurring  surveys  of 
the  mineral  values  of  wilderness  areas  pur- 
suant to  section  4(d)(2)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  and  acquire  information  on  other  na- 
tional  forest  and  public  land  areas  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  this  Act.  by  conducting 
in    conjunction    with     the    Secretary    of 
Energy,  the  National  Laboratories,  or  other 
Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate,  such  min- 
eral inventories  of  areas  withdrawn  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
These  inventories  shall  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  the  preservation  of 
the  wilderness  environment  through  the  use 
of  methods   including  core  sampling  con- 
ducted   by    helicopter;    geophysical    tech- 
niques such  as  induced  polarization,  syn- 
thetic aperture  radar,  magnetic  and  gravity 
surveys;  geochemical  techniques  including 
stream  sediment  reconnaissance  and  x-ray 
diffraction  analysis;  land  satellites;  or  any 
other  methods  he  deems  appropriate.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  conduct  inventories  or  segments  of 
inventories,  such  as  data  analysis  activities, 
by  contract  with  private  entities  deemed  by 
him  to  be  qualified  to  engage  in  such  activi- 
ties whenever  he  has  determined  that  such 
contracts  would  decrease  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  would  produce  comparable  or  su- 
perior results;  Provided  further.  That  In  car- 
rying out  any  such  inventory  or  surveys, 
where  National  Forest  System  lands  are  In- 
volved, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
concerning  any  activities  affecting  surface 
resources:  Provided  further.  That  funds  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  may  be  used  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  oil  and  gas 
leases  for  the  subsurface  of  any  lands  desig- 
nated by  Congress  as  wilderness  study  areas, 
that  are  immediately  adjacent  to  producing 
oil  and  gas  fields  or  areas  that  are  prospec- 
tively valuable.  Such  leases  shall  allow  no 
surface  occupancy  and  may  be  entered  only 
by  directional  drilling  from  outside  the  wil- 
derness study  area  or  other  nonsurface  dis- 
turbing methods. 

Sec  308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  evaluate,  consider, 
process,  or  award  oil,  gas,  or  geothermal 
leases  on  Federal  lands  in  the  Mount  Baker- 
Snoqualmle  National  Forest,  State  of  Wash- 
ington, within  the  hydrographic  boundaries 
of  the  Cedar  River  municipal  watershed  up- 
stream of  river  mile  21.6,  the  Green  River 
municipal  watershed  upstream  of  river  mile 
61.0,  the  North  Fork  of  the  Tolt  River  pro- 
posed municipal  watershed  upstream  of 
river  mile  11.7,  and  the  South  Fork  Tolt 
River  municipal  watershed  upstream  of 
river  mile  8.4. 

Sec  309.  No  assessments  may  be  levied 
against  any  program,  budget  activity,  subac- 
tlvity,  or  project  funded  by  this  Act  unless 
such  assessments  and  the  basis  therefor  are 
presented  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  are  approved  by  such  committees. 

Sec  310.  Employment  funded  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  personnel  ceiling 
or  other  personnel  restriction  for  perma- 
nent or  other  than  permanent  employment 
except  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec  311.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  are  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  State  and  local  govern- 
mental entities,  including  local  fire  districts, 
for  procurement  of  services  In  the  pre- 
suppression,  detection,  and  suppression  of 
fires  on  any  units  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec  312.  None  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  Act  to  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
plan  for,  conduct,  or  supervise  deer  hunting 
on  the  Loxahatchee  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

Sec  313.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Forest  Service  during  fiscal  year  1987  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  imple- 
ment the  proposed  jurisdictional  inter- 
change program  until  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  authorizes  the  jurisdictional 
interchange. 

Sec  314.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  and  Executive  Order  12548  of 
February  14,  1986,  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Interior  shaU  hereafter  es- 
tablish annual  fees  for  domestic  livestock 
grtizing  on  the  public  rangelands  as  defined 
in  the  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act 
of  1978  (Public  Law  95-514),  beginning  with 
the  grazing  season  which  commences  on 
March  1,  1987:  Provided,  That  such  fees 
shall  annuaUy  equal  a  $4.68  base  per  animal 
unit  month  for  mature  cattle  established  by 
the  joint  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
Forest  Service  appraisal  of  1982-1983  multi- 
plied by  the  result  of  a  Forage  Value  Index 
computed  armually  from  data  supplied  by 
the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  and 
weighted  by  public  land  animal  unit  months 
per  State  for  each  of  the  16  Western  States, 
such  index  for  data  years  1980  through  1984 
equaling  100,  and  divided  by  100:  Provided 
further.  That  the  annual  increase  in  such 
fee  for  any  given  year  shall  not  exceed  33  Vb 
percent  of  the  previous  year's  fee:  Provided 
further.  That  such  fee  shall  not  be  less  than 
$1.35  per  animal  unit  month. 


Sec.  315.  No  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  under  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  used  by  the  executive  branch  for  solicit- 
ing proposals,  preparing  or  reviewing  stud- 
ies or  drafting  proposals  designed  to  aid  In 
or  achieve  the  transfer  out  of  Federal  own- 
ership, management  or  control  in  whole  or 
in  part  the  faculties  and  functions  of  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserve  Numbered  1  (Elk  HUls), 
located  in  Kem  County,  California,  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  of  the  President, 
dated  September  2,  1912,  and  Naval  Petrole- 
um Reserve  Numbered  3  (Teapot  Dome),  lo- 
cated In  Wyoming,  established  by  Executive 
order  of  the  President,  dated  April  30,  1915, 
until  such  activities  have  been  specifically 
authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress  hereafter 
enacted  and  unless  specific  provision  Is 
made  for  such  activities  in  an  appropria- 
tions Act:  Provided,  That  this  provision 
shall  not  apply  to  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Service  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  surplus 
property. 

Sec.  316.  Section  1013  of  the  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  (2  U.S.C.  684) 
shall  not  apply  to  funds  herein  appropri- 
ated. 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  section  314  is 
legislation  in  a  general  appropriation 
bill,  and  violates  clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  section  affirmatively  directs  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
to  establish  grazing  fees,  and  sets 
forth  terms  and  conditions  for  those 
fees. 

The  section  is  clearly  legislation,  and 
should  be  ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York).  The  point  of  order  is  con- 
ceded and  sustained  and  the  section  is 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  limited  to 
a  period  to  terminate  at  a  quarter  to  6, 
with  half  of  the  time  to  be  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Regula]  and  the  other  half  by  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
inquire  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, does  that  include  all  amend- 
ments thereto? 

Mr.  YATES.  It  includes  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  will  have 
an  amendment.  Will  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  guarantee  me  5 
minutes  on  my  amendment? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  committee 
guarantees  the  gentleman  5  minutes 
on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

AMENDMENTS  OFTEXED  BT  MR.  YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  On 
page  53,  line  25.  strike  "$231,825,000"  and 
insert  "$285,825,000".  On  page  55.  line  22, 
strike  "$331,000,000"  and  insert 
"$220,000,000". 

And  on  page  55,  line  24.  strike  "85,000" 
and  insert  "75,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  I  am  offering  do  several 
things: 

First,  and  foremost,  they  make  an 
additional  amount  of  $54  million  avail- 
able for  program  grants  for  low- 
income  weatherization.  The  total 
amount  for  weatherization  will  now  be 
$110,200,000.  consisting  of  $55  million 
for  administrative  costs  associated 
with  up  to  $550  million  of  oil  over- 
charge funds  from  Exxon.  $1,200,000 
for  Indian  tribes,  and  $54  million  for 
direct  program  grants.  Although  this 
Is  not  the  full  fiscal  year  1986  federal- 
ly funded  level  of  $182  million,  it 
moves  much  closer  to  that  level  than 
the  reported  bill,  and  would  allow  a 
total  program  of  about  $600  million 
counting  Exxon  funds. 

Second,  it  reduces  overall  budget  au- 
thority in  the  bUl  by  $57  million. 
which  would  make  the  total  lower 
than  the  p>ost  Gramm-Rudman  fiscal 
year  1986  level,  even  after  providing 
an  increase  for  low-income  weatheriza- 
tion: $54  million  offset  weatherization; 
$57  million  reduce  bill  by  0.7  percent 
to  bring  below  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  reduction  in  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  budget  authority  of  $111 
million  will  have  no  programmatic 
effect  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  only  af- 
fects preordering  of  oil  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 


Third,  by  reducing  the  mandatory 
fill  rate  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve from  85.000  to  75.000  barrels  per 
day.  outlays  scored  against  the  bill  will 
be  reduced  by  about  $54  million  to 
offset  the  low-income  weatherization 
increase  and  keep  the  bill  below  the 
outlay  ceiling  of  the  302(b)  allocation, 
even  if  all  weatherization  funds  are 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  amendment  to  add  $54  million  to  the 
bill  for  low-income  weatherization  grants. 

As  recommended  by  the  committee,  this  bill 
provides  $55  million  in  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  administration  of  Exxon  overcharge 
moneys  allocated  to  the  Weatherization  Pro- 
gram. In  committee,  I  supported  an  increase 
in  the  administrative  funding  because  the 
Court  did  not  allow  the  States  to  spend  the 
settlement  money  on  administrative  costs.  If 
leveraged  correctly  and  funded  adequately,  it 
may  encourage  the  States  to  put  more  over- 
charge money  into  the  low-income  programs. 
The  funding  level  in  this  bill  will  allow  the 
States  to  spend  three  times  more  in  the 
Weatherization  Program  than  was  provided  by 
Federal  funds  last  year. 

In  addition  to  this  funding,  I  welcome  the 
Chairman's  amendment  to  provide  another 
354  million  for  the  Weatherization  Grant  Pro- 
gram. I  know  that  the  Exxon  settlement  gener- 
ated a  lot  of  money  for  the  States,  but  I'm 
concerned  that  this  shortlived  windfall  may 
result  in  a  decreased  Federal  commitment 
later  down  the  road. 

After  all,  oil  overcharge  funds  are  consumer 
dollars  which  are  to  be  used  for  restitution 
purposes  only.  As  the  Court  emphasized  when 
releasing  the  Exxon  funds,  the  money  should 
be  used  as  a  supplement  to,  not  a  replace- 
ment for,  the  existing  programs.  The  Budget 
Resolution  conference  committee  recognized 
this  principle  and  recommended  full  funding 
for  these  grant  programs  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

And  believe  me,  the  system  Is  prepared  to 
spend  the  additional  funds.  Many,  if  not  most. 
States  spend  out  all  funds  before  the  end  of 
their  program  year.  In  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, the  vast  majority  of  local  agencies  usu- 
ally request  additional  funding  and  present 
plans  for  spending  it  before  9  months  of  the 
year  has  elapsed.  Of  course,  supplementals 
are  scarce,  and  overcharge  moneys  are  un- 
predictable. 

The  overcharge  money  can  be  used  to 
make  substantial  inroads  into  existing  program 
backlogs  while  a  full  Federal  appropriation 
would  guarantee  a  stable  Weatherization  Pro- 
gram overtime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  for  offering  this  amendment.  No 
money  will  be  added  to  the  total  in  the  bill, 
and  an  important  low-income  program  will  re- 
ceive an  extra  boost. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairmjui,  this  amendment  re- 
minds me  a  little  bit  of  the  story  of 
President  Truman  when  he  wanted  to 
hire  an  economist.  He  said.  "Get  me 
an  economist  with  one  arm." 


They  asked.  "Why?"  And  he  said. 
"Well,  my  present  economists  always 
say.  well,  on  one  hand,  this  is  the  way 
it  is.  and  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  the 
way  it  is.  and  I  want  one  position." 

I  feel  a  little  bit  that  way  about  this 
amendment.  On  one  hand  I  like  it  and 
I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  think  there  is  an  issue 
here  that  at  least  ought  to  be  brought 
out.  On  the  one  hand  I  like  the 
amendment  because  it  reduces  the 
budget  authority  below  the  post- 
Gramm-Rudman  amounts.  It  makes 
the  bill  acceptable  to  most  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  a  concern 
about  putting  more  in  weatherization. 
and  I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  States  will  be  getting  about 
$2  billion  from  the  oil  overcharge 
funds  paid  by  Exxon,  and  there  will  be 
additional  funds  in  the  future.  The 
States  will  have  an  opportunity  to  use 
that  money  for  certain  categories  of 
energy  conservation,  the  main  one 
being  weatherization.  I  think  probably 
they  can  do  the  job  with  that  amount 
of  funding,  plus  we  do  already  have,  I 
believe,  $55  million  in  here  for  admin- 
istration because  the  Court  did  limit 
the  amount  of  that  funding  that  could 
be  spent  on  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  the  concern 
of  the  subcommittee  chairman  and 
those  from  the  Northeast  for  the 
needs  for  weatherization,  and  I  will 
not  oppose  the  amendment.  However, 
I  thought  that  this  is  information  that 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Chamber. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5234.  the  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  acknowledge  the  hard 
work  and  leadership  of  Sid  Yates  and 
Ralph  Regula.  Besides  successfully 
tackling  many  difficult  issues  within 
their  jurisdiction,  each  year  the  Interi- 
or Subconmiittee  is  deluged  with 
Member  requests  for  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  fund  projects  and  programs  all 
over  the  country. 

This  bill  is  responsive  to  most  of 
these  requests  and  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  envirorunental  manage- 
ment, cultural,  and  energy  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

H.R.  5234  is  fiscally  responsible  and 
should  be  supported  by  this  House.  As 
the  chairman  pointed  out,  this  bill  is 
about  $344  million  below  the  302(b)  al- 
location for  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority, and  outlays  in  this  bill  su-e  es- 


timated to  be  $11  million  less  than  the 
amount  assumed  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
doesn't  have  the  same,  positive  view 
about  the  funding  levels  in  the  bill. 
OMB  claims  that  "the  bill  is  $1.9  bil- 
lion over  the  President's  budget  for 
discretionary  authority,"  and  their  in- 
tentions are  clear.  The  administra- 
tion's statement  promises  that  "the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  will  recommend  a  veto  of 
the  bill  in  its  present  form."  I  think 
the  situation  is  more  positive  than  this 
statement  suggests. 

I  generally  agree  with  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  bill,  but 
like  all  complicated  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, there  are  a  few  provisions  that 
make  this  bill  less  than  perfect. 

The  bill  includes  language  prohibit- 
ing the  "executive  branch"  from  "pre- 
paring or  reviewing  studies  or  drafting 
proposals"  concerning  the  sale  of  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves.  The  admin- 
istration is  strongly  opposed  to  this 
provision  and.  frankly.  I  can  under- 
stand their  position. 

I  agree  with  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man on  the  issue  involved  here.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  sell  the  reserves 
now  when  the  price  of  oil  is  so  low.  but 
the  President  or  any  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  should  be  able  to  pro- 
pose and  justify  such  a  plan. 

After  all.  the  administration  has  no 
authority  to  sell  the  reserves  without 
the  expressed  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. And  I'm  sure  that  the  Congress 
wants  all  of  the  facts  supporting  or  re- 
jecting a  sale  when  and  if  one  is  con- 
sidered. 

In  light  of  the  budget  resolution 
conference  agreement,  this  provision 
and  the  recommended  report  language 
seem  out  of  place.  The  report  com- 
ments that  no  "funds  should  be  ex- 
pended for  studies  until  Congress  af- 
firms that  there  is  interest  in  proceed- 
ing to  investigate  the  sale  of  these 
assets."  I  thought  such  interest  was 
expressed  before  the  recess  when  the 
Congress  voted  to  approve  the  con- 
gressional budget  resolution.  The  con- 
ference report  clearly  assiunes  "the 
sale  of  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
and  that  it  will  be  completed  by  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1988." 

In  fact,  the  agreement  recommends 
that  the  relevant  conunittees  "study 
the  means  and  cost  and  benefits  of 
achieving  such  a  sale." 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  and  the 
power  marketing  amendment  do  not 
start  a  trend  designed  to  stifle  budget 
proposals  before  we  even  have  the 
facts.  The  OMB  policy  statement  on 
this  bill  makes  a  good  point  on  this 
issue:  "the  prohibition  on  studies  is  in 
effect  a  'gag  rule'  that  would  prohibit 
the  Congress  from  having  any  useful 
information  regarding  the  possibility 
of  a  transfer  of  ownership."  At  this 


point,  every  option  should  be  on  the 
table. 

In  this  policy  paper,  the  administra- 
tion also  highlights  several  other  legis- 
lative provisions  that  they  view  as  lim- 
iting "executive  authority"  and  over- 
stepping "legislative  functions."  For 
the  Recori).  I  will  submit  the  "state- 
ment of  administration  policy"  on 
H.R. 5234. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  a  few  small 
reservations,  I  support  this  Interior 
appropriations  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  final  passage. 

Statement  of  Administration  Policy 
h.r.  5334,  interior  and  related  agencies  ap- 
PROPRIATION    BILL,      1987— sponsor:     YATES 
(D),  ILLINOIS,  JULY  29,  1986 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  will  recommend  a  veto  of 
the  bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  bill  is  $1.9  billion  over  the  President's 
Budget  for  discretionary  programs.  The 
major  Increases  over  the  levels  Included  in 
the  President's  Budget  are  for  items  that 
can  be  easily  delayed  (such  as  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  facilities  construction 
and  fill,  and  land  acquisition)  or  are  of  a 
purely  local,  rather  than  national.  Interest 
(a  variety  of  increases  throughout  the  bill). 
The  national  Importance  of  achieving  the 
deficit  reduction  targets  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  vastly  outweighs  the  mar- 
ginal value  of  these  Increases. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  Administra- 
tion are: 

The  substantial  increase  of  $478  million 
for  the  development  and  fill  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve,  along  with  a  mandatory 
85,000  barrel  per  day  fill  rate  that  would 
result  In  outlays  of  $820  million  in  FY  1987 
and  would  negate  the  savings  achieved  by 
Congress  in  the  Consolidated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985. 

Increases  of  280  percent  in  Fossil  energy 
research  and  development  and  488  percent 
in  Energy  conservation,  which  would  fi- 
nance programs  that  are  more  properly  the 
responsibility  of  the  private  sector  and/or 
State  governments. 

Federal  land  acquisition— which  should  l)e 
limited  to  deficiency  court  awards  and  hard- 
ship cases  given  the  current  fiscal  situation 
and  the  amount  of  land  the  Federal  govern- 
ment already  owns.  Recreation  land  acquisi- 
tion and  development  by  States  should  be 
based  on  the  States'  priorities  rather  than 
the  availability  of  Federal  grants. 

Moreover,  the  bill  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  that  would  limit  executive  au- 
thority. The  Administration  strongly  op- 
poses section  316.  This  language  is  designed 
to  repeal  the  President's  authority  to  defer 
budget  authority  under  section  1013  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  also  strongly  opposed  to  the 
requirement  that  structures  on  the  OCS 
contain  at  least  50  percent  U.S.  materials. 
This  protectionist  provision  would  threaten 
a  trade  war  with  our  allies  and  would  drive 
up  the  cost  of  drilling  on  the  OCS. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  overstep  legis- 
lative functions  (particularly  those  enunci- 
ated by  the  Supreme  Court  In  INS  v. 
Chadha)  by  requiring  Congressional  Com- 
mittee approval  of  Executive  Branch  ac- 
tions and  impede  the  ability  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  manage  properly  and  effec- 
tively its  responsibilities.  The  most  objec- 
tlonal  provisions  Involve  mlcromanagement 
Instructions,    exemptions    from    personnel 


ceilings,  and  prohibitions  on  studies  and 
proposals  for  the  sale  of  the  Naval  Petrole- 
um Reserves.  While  we  remain  open  to  the 
discussion  of  specific  issues  and  items  of 
concern  to  Members  and  Committees  of  the 
Congress,  we  strongly  oppose  efforts  to  In- 
fringe upon  the  constitutional  authority 
and  legitimate  policy  and  managerial  func- 
tions of  the  Executive  Branch. 

Interior  Appropriations  Bill,  1987 
Objectionable  Provisions 

July  24, 1986. 
I.  funding  levels 

strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR).  The 
Administration  strongly  opposes  the  Sul>- 
committee  action  providing  a  total  of  $478 
million— $147  million  for  the  construction  of 
additional  SPR  storage  facilities  and  $331 
million  for  crude  oil  acquisition— as  well  as 
language  mandating  a  minimum  average  fill 
rate  of  85,000  barrels  per  day  until  all  funds 
are  expended.  This  budget-busting  action 
will  result  in  outlays  of  al>out  $820  million 
In  1987,  negating  the  3-year  budget  savings 
achieved  by  Congress  In  the  Consolidated 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985,  which 
reduced  the  minimum  fill  rate  requirement 
to  35,000  barrels  per  day. 

The  current  SPR  Inventory  of  503  million 
barrels  Is  the  equivalent  of  118  days  of  pro- 
tection against  a  complete  cutoff  of  all  oil 
Imports,  greater  protection  than  the  90-day 
level  envisioned  when  the  SPR  was  created. 
In  light  of  this  situation,  an  acceleration  of 
SPR  fill  Is  not  only  unwarranted,  but  It  also 
could  be  more  costly  to  the  taxpayers  In  the 
long  run,  since  the  Interest  costs  on  Federal 
funds  borrowed  to  finance  near  term  SPR 
purchases  will  more  than  likely  exceed 
future  Increases  In  oil  prices. 

Fossil  Energy  Research  and  Development 
The  Administration  strongly  objects  to  the 
appropriation  of  $314.5  million,  an  Increase 
of  280  percent  over  the  President's  request. 
In  light  of  current  fiscal  constraints,  such 
Increases  are  unwarranted,  particularly  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  new  $400  mil- 
lion program  for  clean  coal  technology. 

The  Administration  objects  to  bill  lan- 
guage earmarking  funds  for  Magnetohydro- 
dynamlcs.  The  Administration  also  objects 
to  report  language  earmarking  $50.1  million 
for  continuation  of  Waltz  Mill,  Wilsonvllle 
and  LaPorte  projects  that  have  outlived 
their  usefulness,  and  to  the  $19  million  for 
phosphoric  acid  fuel  cells,  which  are  at  a 
stage  of  development  where  the  private 
sector  is  capable  of  supporting  the  final  de- 
velopment stages  itself. 

The  Administration  believes  that  an  ade- 
quate national  fossil  research  and  develop- 
ment program  can  be  achieved  at  much 
lower  cost  to  the  taxpayers  through  greater 
private  sector  cost-sharing  and  cooperative 
research  and  development  venture  arrange- 
ments. 

Energy  Conservation.  The  Administration 
objects  to  the  appropriation  of  $231.8  mil- 
lion for  energy  conservation,  an  Increase  of 
488  percent  over  the  President's  request. 
The  $61.5  million  provided  for  Stete  admin- 
istrative costs  associated  with  energy  con- 
servation grant  programs  is  unwarranted  in 
light  of  the  $2  billion  allocated  to  the  sUtes 
from  the  Exxon  Case  as  well  as  the  $750 
million  expected  to  become  available  from 
the  Stripper  Well  settlement.  The  states 
should  pay  for  their  own  administrative  ex- 
penses, or  use  the  Stripper  Well  funds  for 
this  purpose  if  they  so  choose. 

The  Administration  also  objects  to  bill 
language  earmarking  $10  million  for  an  un- 
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defined  new  research  facility  at  Tufts  Uni- 
versity and  $2.5  million  for  steel  research 
not  limited  to  energy  conservation.  The  Ad- 
ministration believes  that  much  of  research 
and  development  funding  is  for  projects 
that  should  be  a  private  sector  responsibil- 
ity entirely  or  should  otherwise  be  subject 
to  greater  cost  sharing  or  collaborative  ar- 
rangements. 

Indian  Health.  The  Administration 
strongly  opposes  the  appropriation  of  $836 
million  for  Indian  Health  Services  (IHS).  an 
increase  of  $U4  million  over  the  President's 
1987  budget  request  of  $722  million.  The 
Committee's  mark  ignores  completely  the 
cost  savings  that  will  result  from  on-going 
management  improvements,  such  as  chang- 
ing the  way  the  IHS  pays  for  contract 
health  service  and  more  efficient  collections 
from  third  parties. 

The  Administration  strongly  objects  to  at- 
tempts to  micromanage  IHS's  congressional- 
ly  and  legally  sanctioned  efforts  to  allocate 
its  resources  fairly  and  efficiently.  The  re- 
quirement to  submit  a  detailed  report  to 
Congress  before  implementing  IHS's  new  al- 
location methodology  in  1987  will  only  delay 
efforts  to  tie  resource  allocations  to  Indian 
health  care  needs. 

The  Administration  objects  to  new  con- 
struction funding  for  Indian  Health  Pacili- 
teis  (IHF)  in  1987.  The  Congress  has  already 
deferred  $14  million  from  the  1986  appro- 
priations for  IHP  which,  when  added  to  the 
Committee's  mark  of  $55  million,  would 
make  $69  million  available  for  1987. 

In  particular,  the  Administration  opposes 
the  $25  million  proposed  for  sanitation 
hook-ups  to  individual  Indian  houses.  These 
funds,  if  necessary,  should  be  included  with 
appropriations  that  fund  Indian  housing 
construction. 

The  Administration  objects  to  incremen- 
tal funding  of  construction  projects.  The 
Subcommittee's  partial  funding  of  the  facili- 
ties excludes  $77  million  In  additional  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  completing  these  facili- 
ties over  the  next  several  years. 

Abandoned  Mine  Reclamation  Fund.  An 
increase  of  $42  million  over  the  President's 
Budget  request  of  $191  million  is  unwar- 
ranted. Large  balances  remain  from  prior 
year  appropriations  (over  $500  million)  to 
fund  the  same  activities  recommended  to  re- 
ceive the  increase. 

Land  Acquisition.  The  President's  Budget 
proposed  a  total  of  $20.0  million  for  defi- 
ciency court  awards  and  hardship  acquisi- 
tions and  further  proposed  that  discretion- 
ary land  acquisition  be  deferred  through 
1989.  The  increase  of  $113.4  million  for  dis- 
cretionary land  acquisition  can  be  and 
should  be  deferred,  given  the  current  fiscal 
situation. 

The  Subcommittee  has  provided  $47.7  mil- 
lion to  continue  making  grants  to  States  for 
recreation  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment. This  should  be  left  to  the  States  to 
decide  based  on  their  own  priorities. 

National  Park  Service.  The  proposed  in- 
crease of  $47.6  million  for  park  management 
conflicts  with  the  important  principle  of 
funding  enhanced  National  Park  operations 
with  increased  recreation  fees  and  thereby 
adds  unnecessarily  to  the  national  deficit. 
The  recommendations  understates  the 
actual  appropriation  by  transferring  $15.2 
million  of  fimds  that  were  not  otherwise  in- 
tended to  be  expended. 

The  Administration  opposes  the  appro- 
priation of  an  additional  $24.2  million  for 
funding  SUte  Historic  Preservation  Offices 
and  subsidizing  the  National  Trust  for  His- 
toric Preservation.  Both  the  sUtes  and  the 


National  Trust  should  rely  on  their  own 
funding  and  priorities. 

The  Committee  has  added  $62.9  million  to 
the  proposed  budget  for  park  and  fish  and 
wildlife  projects  that  can  be  easily  deferred 
during  this  time  of  fiscal  restraint. 

Fi3h  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  Adminis- 
tration opposes  the  unnecessary  discretion- 
ary program  increases  of  $21  million  for  Re- 
source management.  Included  are  additions 
for  refuge  maintenance  ($9  million),  refuge 
contaminants  ($4.5  million),  continued  fund- 
ing for  fish  hatcheries  that  are  not  fulfilling 
a  Federal  responsibility  ($1  million),  and  en- 
dangered species  ($6  million). 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Administra- 
tion opposes  the  net  addition  of  $18.3  mil- 
lion to  the  request  for  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs operations,  primarily  for  non-critical 
natural  resources  programs. 

The  Administration  opposes  the  addition 
of  $29.4  million  for  the  Construction  and 
Road  construction  su;counts.  The  projects 
proposed  for  additional  funding  could  be 
postponed  without  serious  consequences.  In 
particular,  the  $8.3  million  increases  for 
continued  construction  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Irrigation  Project  should  be  withheld  pend- 
ing a  showing  of  sustained  profitability  by 
the  Navajo  Agricultural  Products  Industry. 

Forest  Service.  The  Administration  op- 
poses the  $33  million  increase  to  restore 
State  Forestry  to  the  1986  level.  States  are 
fully  capable  of  assuming  more  program  re- 
sponsibility and  funding. 

The  Administration  also  opposes  major  in- 
creases of  $82  million  for  timber  sales,  road 
maintenance,  and  recreation  management. 
Such  major  investments  are  not  supportable 
given  current,  relatively  low  timber  stump- 
age  values  and  low  recreation  user  fees. 

National  Endowment  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities.  The  Administration  strongly 
opposes  the  appropriation  of  $329  million, 
$58  million  above  the  President's  Budget. 
Both  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  and 
the  National  Capital  Arts  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs program  are  continued  despite  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  termination.  The 
President's  Budget  contains  adequate  fund- 
ing to  support  excellence  in  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities: additional  funding  is  unwarranted. 
The  $3.5  million  appropriated  for  10  specific 
District  of  Columbia  arts  organizations  is 
particularly  inappropriate,  since  there  are 
many  sources  of  competitive  grants  avail- 
able to  fund  their  activities. 

II.  LANGUAGE  PROVISIONS 

Moratorium  on  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
(OCS)  Leasing.  Section  107  excludes  broad 
and  specific  areas  of  the  OCS  from  the  off- 
shore leasing  progam.  Such  a  moratorium 
contradicts  the  statutory  mandate  of  the 
OCS  Lands  Act  to  expedite  exploration  and 
production  consistent  with  proper  balancing 
of  environmental  and  other  concerns,  and 
overrides  the  process  of  scientific  studies 
and  balancing  analysis  required  by  Sections 
18  and  19  of  the  OCS  Lands  Act. 

Buy  American  Provision.  Section  115 
would  require  that  structures  on  the  OCS 
contain  at  least  50  percent  U.S.  materials. 
The  Administration  is  strongly  opposed  to 
this  provision.  It  would  seriously  delay  and 
increase  the  cost  of  oil  production  in  the 
OCS:  it  also  conflicU  with  the  Administra- 
tion policy  of  encouraging  reliance  on  indig- 
enous energy  sources,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
U.S.  obligations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Sale  of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves.  The  Ad- 
ministration strongly  opposes  Section  315, 
which  prohibits  the  Executive  Branch  from 
preparing  studies  or  drafting  proposals  for 


the  sale  of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserv«;.s 
(NPR's).  This  provision  would  undermine 
the  Congress'  ability  to  achieve  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  deficit  reduction  targets 
since  the  Congressional  Budget  Resolution 
assumes  sale  of  the  NPR's  in  1988.  Accom- 
plishment of  this  goal  requires  studies  to  be 
conducted  to  assess  the  value  of  the  Re- 
serves, identify  legal  problems,  prepare 
draft  legislative  proposals  for  consideration 
by  Congress,  etc.  The  prohibition  on  studies 
is  in  effect  a  "gag  rule "  that  would  prohibit 
the  Congress  from  having  any  useful  infor- 
mation regarding  the  possibUity  of  a  trans- 
fer of  ownership. 

Clean  Coal  Technology.  The  Administra- 
tion objects  to  bill  language  requiring  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  solicit  statements 
of  interest  and  information  proposals  from 
Industry  on  retrofit  clean  coal  technologies. 
This  requirement  is  premature  in  light  of 
ongoing  Administration  efforts  in  imple- 
menting a  3-year,  $400  million  Clean  Coal 
Technology  program.  The  Department  is 
currently  reviewing  51  clean  coal  project 
proposals,  and  will  announce  its  selections 
for  final  negotiations  on  August  1.  Final 
awards  may  not  be  completed  until  next 
year.  It  will  be  several  years  before  the  re- 
sults of  this  initiative  can  be  evaluated  to 
determine  what  further  Federal  involve- 
ment in  this  area  would  be  appropriate  and 
effective. 

Energy  Information  Administration,  The 
Administration  supports  the  conduct  of  a 
triennial  manufacturing  energy  consump- 
tion survey,  but  opposes  bill  language  man- 
dating specific  requirements  for  such  a 
survey.  The  language  would  result  in  addi- 
tional unnecessary  and  burdensome  data 
collection  requirements  to  industry  that 
serve  no  useful  public  policy  objective. 

Employment  Ceilings.  Section  310  appears 
to  exempt  programs  funded  by  this  bill 
from  employment  ceilings.  The  Administra- 
tion opposes  this  provision  because  it  pre- 
vents effective  and  efficient  management  of 
Agency  programs  and  promotes  wasteful 
spending. 

Navajo-Hopi  Relocation  Commission.  The 
Administration  objects  to  provisions  limit- 
ing the  ability  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indian  Relocation  Commission  to  contract 
for  legal  services.  This  unnecessarily  re- 
stricts the  commission's  leeway  in  matching 
administrative  resources  to  requirements. 

General  and  administrative  provisions  in 
violation  of  Chadha.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  1983  (in  INS.  v.  Chadha)  that  legis- 
lative vetoes  of  executive  Branch  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  law  are  not  permitted 
under  the  Constitution.  Such  vetoes  include 
not  only  actions  by  one  House,  but  also  ac- 
tions by  CoRunittees.  Since  1983,  we  have 
identified  many  legislative  vetoes  included 
in  appropriations  acts  and  have  proposed 
their  deletion  in  the  President's  Budget. 
The  Committee  has  not  only  failed  to  delete 
legislative  vetoes  proposed  for  deletion  in 
the  President's  Budget,  but  has  added  the 
following  new  ones: 

Legislative  vetoes  proposed  for  deletion: 

Forest  Service,  Administrative  provisions: 
The  Committee  prohibits  the  changing  of 
regional  boundaries  and  offices  "without 
the  consent  of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives." 

The  Committee  prohibits  the  alteration  of 
the  Forest  Service  appropriation  structure 


"without  advance  approval  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations." 

The  Committee  prohibits  the  transfer  of 
funds  as  authorized  by  "the  provisions  of 
section  702(b)  of  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2257)  or  7 
U.S.C.  147b  unless  the  proposed  transfer  is 
approved  in  advance  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Conunittees  on  Appropriations  in 
compliance  with  the  reprogrammlng  proce- 
dures contained  in  House  Report  97-942." 

Section  309.  The  Conunittee  restricts  as- 
sessments to  those  "presented  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  .  .  .  approved 
by  such  committees." 

New  legislative  vetoes: 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Operation  of 
Indian  programs:  The  Committee  prohibits 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  to  move  the 
"Northern  California  agency  office  from 
Hoopa,  California,  unless  a  reprogrammlng 
request  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees." 

Health  Resources  and  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Administrative  provisions:  The 
Conunittee  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  "to 
implement  additional  changes  In  resource 
allocation  methodology  until  the  proposed 
changes  in  detail  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
the  long-range  plans  for  such  changes  have 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations." 

Finally,  the  Committee's  Reprogrammlng 
Procedures  detailed  In  the  accompanying 
report  include  several  references  to  "approv- 
al" and  "'consent"  by  the  Committee.  While 
these  procedures  can  be  Interpreted  to  be  a 
""report  and  wait  for  time  to  elapse"  proce- 
dure than  a  requirement  for  affirmative 
action  by  the  Congress  before  proceeding 
with  the  reprogrammlng,  the  ambiguity 
should  be  removed  by  deleting  such  approv- 
al language. 

Deferral  provisions:  The  Administration 
strongly  opposes  section  316.  This  language 
is  designed  to  repeal  the  president's  author- 
ity to  defer  budget  authority  under  section 
1013  of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  as  amend- 
ed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  hard 
work  and  the  leadership  of  that  great 
American,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Sid  Yates,  and  of  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Ral^h 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
want  to  acknowledge  the  good  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr,  CoNTE]. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  he,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
House,  has  been  responsible  for  clean- 
ing up  the  Connecticut  River  so  that 
the  people  of  New  England  may  now 
see  the  rock;  they  are  swimming  from 
one  end  of  the  stream  to  the  other. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  all  his  as- 
sistance. I  would  like  to  inform  him 
that  the  first  Atlantic  salmon  has 
gone  through  all  the  fish  ladders  on 
the  Connecticut  River  and  was  spotted 


in  Vermont  this  vlreek.  That  annual  mi- 
gration goes  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Indians.  That  is  the  first  salmon  since 
the  time  of  the  Indians  that  has  en- 
tered the  waters  of  the  Coimecticut  in 
Vermont,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
thrilled  I  was;  it  was  Just  like  when  my 
wife  had  her  first  child. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too, 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  because  he  has 
been  one  of  the  great  leaders  in  con- 
servation of  wildlife.  And  we.  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  are  glad  that  final- 
ly there  are  going  to  be  real  runs  of 
salmon  that  the  gentleman  can  pursue 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Eastern  States,  be- 
cause he  is  known  in  the  West  for  his 
great  talent  as  a  fisherman  in  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

D  1645 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  the  gentleman's  talents  as  a  fisher- 
man. I  was  surprised  he  let  that  fish 
swim  the  distance  he  just  described. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  because  the 
salmon  are  going  to  spawn  upstream 
and  it  will  bring  hundreds  and  maybe 
thousands  of  Atlantic  salmon  up  that 
stream  in  another  4  or  5  years. 

I  would  reconmiend  that  everybody 
read  the  Record  tomorrow,  because 
there  are  some  sterling  words  in  my 
prepared  statement. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  Midwest  out. 
and  the  Coho  salmon  has  returned  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  I  invite  the  gentleman 
to  come  and  wet  a  line. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

AMENDMENT  OFTEREI)  BY  MR.  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Richardson: 
Page  62,  line  20,  strike  out  ""$22,335,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""$22,289,000". 

Page  63,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following: 
Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  provid- 
ed under  this  head,  not  less  than  $492,000 
shall  be  used  for  pre-  and  post-move  coun- 
selling:". 

Page  63,  strike  out  the  period  on  line  13 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ": 
Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  provid- 
ed under  this  head,  not  to  exceed  $410,000 
shall  be  used  for  personnel  compensation 


and  benefits  of  the  TDff ice  of  Policy  and  Di- 
rection of  the  Commission.". 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  offering  this  amendment  to  H.R. 
5234,  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
because  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
Navajo-Hopi  relocation.  -My  amend- 
ment would  decrease  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Navajo-Hopi  Relocation 
Commission  by  $46,000.  The  amend- 
ment also  caps  the  amount  of  funds 
for  personnel  compensation  and  bene- 
fits of  the  Relocation  Conunission's 
Office  of  Policy  and  Direction— as  de- 
fined on  page  18  of  the  fiscal  year  1987 
congressional  budget  submission— at 
$410,000.  This  ceiling  amounts  to  a  cut 
of  10  percent  and  equals  $46,000.  This 
provision  ensures  that  the  cut  in  the 
budget  of  the  Relocation  Commission 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  fat  at  the  top 
which  the  Relocation  Commission  has 
been  abusing.  It  will  not  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  relocates  them- 
selves. This  amendment  has  the  sup- 
port of  Peterson  Zah,  chairman  of  the 
Navajo  Nation. 

My  amendment  also  earmarks 
$492,000  of  the  Commission's  budget 
for  pre-  and  post-relocation  counsel- 
ling. A  frequent  complaint  is  that  the 
relocates  have  not  been  adequately 
counseled  as  to  what  to  expect  from 
relocation,  and  how  to  adjust  to  it.  Re- 
location is  a  serious  and  dramatic  life- 
changing  event.  The  Commission 
should  fulfill  its  obligation  to  ensure 
that  relocation  should  be  carried  out 
as  humanely  as  possible. 

As  those  who  have  followed  the  saga 
of  the  Navajo-Hopi  relocation  are 
aware,  there  are  some  very  serious 
problems  and  questions  surrounding 
the  entire  relocation  endeavor.  This 
relocation  issue  has  devastated  the 
lives  of  many  people— both  Navajos 
and  Hopis.  It  has  also  spawned  a 
strata  of  biu-eaucrats  and  consultants 
who  are  feeding  off  the  Federal  funds 
which  Congress  appropriates  to  pro- 
vide the  essential  and  vital  provision 
of  services  to  the  relocates. 

My  amendment  would  deduct 
$46,000  from  the  total  appropriation 
of  $22,335,000  for  the  Relocation  Com- 
mission. The  inspector  general  recent- 
ly completed  an  audit,  dated  July  17. 
1986.  on  the  program  and  administra- 
tive activities  of  the  Navajo-Hopi  Relo- 
cation Commission.  The  audit  found, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  not  consistently  followed  pro- 
curement regulations  when  acquiring 
goods  and  services.  I  quote  from  the 
IG's  report,  (page  21)  "contracts  were 
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awarded  without  prot>er  price  competi- 
tion or  adherence  to  statutory  profit 
limitations.  In  two  instances,  contracts 
were  awarded  for  unallowable  services 
or  with  unspecific  work  statements.  In 
another  instance  a  contract  was 
awarded  with  an  illegal  payment  pro- 
vision. In  addition,  the  Commission 
had  not  always:  First,  monitored  bil- 
lings to  assure  that  vendor  payments 
were  appropriate;  or  second,  followed 
the  procedures  prescribed  for  the  sale 
or  trade  of  automatic  data  processing 
equipment." 

In  the  case  of  at  least  one  vendor, 
competitive  procurement  procedures 
were  not  followed.  But  rather  the 
vendor  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  a 
prior  professional  relationship  with 
the  Commission's  former  Executive 
Director.  Neither  party  to  this  con- 
tract complied  with  contract  provi- 
sions requiring  all  work  to  be  based  on 
written  instructions  from  the  Execu- 
tive Director.  Consequently,  there  was 
no  official  record  of  the  actual  and 
specf ic  services  required  of  the  vendor. 
This  case  is  just  one  example  of  the 
flagrant  abuses  the  inspector  general 
found.  There  are  many  more. 

This  audit  also  found  that  internal 
controls  over  personal  property  were 
almost  nonexistent,  as  the  Commis- 
sion had  not  established  a  system  and 
procedures  for  managing  its  Govern- 
ment-owned personal  property.  As  a 
result  of  this  failure,  there  has  t)een 
misuse  and  loss  of  Government  prop- 
erty. Because  of  the  lack  of  inventory 
records  and  documentation,  the  IG 
was  unable  to  determine  the  full  effect 
of  the  deficiencies.  They  did  find,  how- 
ever, that  office  equipment  was  in  the 
possession  of  former  contractors  and 
the  former  Executive  Director. 

The  audit  found,  too,  that  the  Com- 
mission had  essentially  no  control  over 
the  fleet  of  16  leased  vehicles,  result- 
ing in  unauthorized  use  of  these  vehi- 
cles, and  apparent  vehicles  misuse  and 
higher  costs  to  the  Government.  I 
could  go  on  and  on  listing  abuses  and 
irregularities  found  by  the  inspector 
general. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  held  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  Navajo-Hopi  reloca- 
tion. Testifying  at  this  hearing  were 
Ross  Swimmer.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
three  Relocation  Commissioners. 
When  questioned  about  the  reported 
expenditure  of  close  to  $400,000  by  the 
Commission  for  lobbying,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  the  head  of  the  Commission  told 
me  that  the  money  was  not  spent  for 
lobbying,  but  for  legal  advice,  public 
information  and  public  education. 
Technically,  this  is  not  lobbying,  but  it 
sure  sounds  like  it  to  me— What  on 
Earth  are  we  doing  spending  Federal 
dollars  on  being  lobbied  for  more 
money?  I  understand  that  the  inspec- 
tor general  is  also  looking  into  the  use 
or  misuse  of  funds. 


I  have  grave  misgivings  about  the 
consequences  of  the  entire  relocation 
process— I  believe,  however,  that  the 
Congress  must  continue  to  provide 
benefits  to  those  people  who  have  vol- 
untarily relocated.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  hard  and  capable  work 
of  you  and  your  staff  on  this  interior 
appropriations  bill— you  have  done  a 
notable  job  of  addressing  the  complex- 
ities of  this  particular  situation.  You 
have,  for  example,  provided  that  no 
Relocation  Commisson  funds  can  be 
used  to  contract  for  the  services  of 
anyone  who  is  a  registered  lobbyist. 
You  have  also  clearly  stated  that  no 
Federal  money  can  be  used  to  forcibly 
evict  any  Navajos  still  resident  on  the 
Hopi-partitioned  lands.  These  provi- 
sions are  important. 

I  feel  strongly,  however,  that  more 
should  be  done.  We  have  a  very  real 
responsibility  to  the  relocatees.  the 
unfortunate  people  who  got  stuck  in 
the  middle  of  this  tragedy.  My  amend- 
ment is  carefully  constructed  to  have 
no  adverse  effect  on  them.  We  also 
have  a  very  real  responsibility  to  the 
Federal  taxpayer  to  ensure  that  Fed- 
eral entities  work  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency, no  mismanagement  and  no  sus- 
picious use  of  funds.  That  is  why  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  today.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  observe  and  review 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  We  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  clear  for 
purposes  of  the  record  and  legislative 
intent  that  the  Office  of  Policy  and 
Direction  that  the  gentleman  refers  to 
appears  upon  page  18  of  the  Justifica- 
tion filed  by  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Indian  Relocation  Commission  with 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
when  it  presented  its  case  for  its  1987 
appropriations. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
want  to  contest  or  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  go  along  with  it.  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  pretty  clear  that  this  is 
not  going  to  resolve  all  our  problems. 

The  Conmiission  has  had  some  diffi- 
culties. What  we  really  need  now  is  a 
massive  housing  program  so  we  can 
get  these  people  relocated.  I  do  not 
think  they  can  necessarily  do  it  with 
less  money,  less  expertise  and  less 
staff,  but  I  am  not  going  to  contest  it. 
I  think  the  Commission  has  at  times 
acted  inefficiently  and  maybe  this  will 
alert  them  and  save  some  money  and 
effort  in  the  long  haul. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
completely  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Udall].  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Committee  that  the 
Commission  will  not  be  hurt  unduly 
by  this  reduction  and  that  certainly 
the  housing  program  will  not  be  hurt 
in  any  respect. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
correct.  The  amendment  simply  re- 
moves some  of  the  fat  from  some  of 
the  top  administrative  staff  and  the 
Commissioners.  It  does  not  deal  with 
funds  for  relocation  and  housing. 

The  amendment  also  earmarks 
$492,000  for  postrelocation  counseling. 

I  think  as  Chairman  Udall  has 
pointed  out,  there  have  been  some 
abuses  by  the  Commission  staff.  It  has 
not  performed  efficiently. 

I  will  submit  for  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  the  report  of  the  inspector 
general. 

I  think  it  is  a  message  to  the  Com- 
mission that  they  have  got  to  clean  up 
their  act;  but  once  again.  I  think 
Chairman  Udall  is  correct.  This  is  a 
solution  that  needs  a  tremendous 
amount  of  thinking.  It  may  be  an  un- 
resolvable  problem,  but  if  there  are 
two  people  who  have  contributed  posi- 
tively to  trying  to  reach  a  solution,  it 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Udall].  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Interior,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richard- 
son]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Miller]. 

AMENDMENT  OrTCRCD  BY  MR.  MtlXKR  OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Miixer  of 
California:  On  page  43,  beginning  on  line  13. 
delete  the  phrase  "or  any  other"  and  on 
page  43,  line  18,  after  the  phrase  "(CV-P- 
81-245-EDP)"  Insert  a  period  (".")  and 
delete  the  remainder  of  the  section. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  stop  a  grievous  wrong  from 
being  committed  against  America's 
farmers  and  America's  taxpayers— a 
wrong  which  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
and  the  power  consumers  of  this 
Nation  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  make  a  mockery  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  law. 

The  Westlands  Water  District  in 
California— the   largest   and   perhaps 


wealthiest  Federal  irrigation  district  in 
the  country— has  been  engaged  in  law- 
suits with  three  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior under  two  different  administra- 
tions. 

Westlands  is  demanding  more  land 
than  allowed  by  Congress;  more  water 
than  permitted  by  its  contract;  at  sub- 
sidies which  flagrantly  violate  the  rec- 
lamation law. 

And  they  want  to  pass  the  bill  to  the 
power  users  and  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Last  year,  we  learned  of  secret  nego- 
tiations by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or to  settle  this  suit  by  abandoning  po- 
sitions held  by  the  Government  for 
many  years.  Congress  prohibited  the 
Secretary  from  finalizing  any  settle- 
ment with  Westlands  until  we  had  30 
days  to  review  it. 

Last  week,  the  Secretary  announced 
his  settlement,  or  should  I  say,  his  "ca- 
pitulation." as  it  was  so  accurately 
characterized  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 
This  settlement  would: 
Expand  the  size  of  the  Westlands 
District  by  160.000  acres— nearly  one- 
third  more  acreage  than  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1960; 

Grant  Westlands  an  additional 
350.000  acre-feet  of  high-quality  irriga- 
tion water,  without  addressing  the  ex- 
isting contamination  crisis  in  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  resulting  from  current 
levels  of  drainage  from  Westlands; 

Circumvent  Federal  reclamation  law, 
which  requires  that  existing  subsides 
be  eliminated  whenever  a  district  re- 
ceives additional  benefits— a  conces- 
sion that  will  cost  taxpayers  nearly 
$200  million;  and 

Shift  repayment  obligations  for  the 
future  drainage  system— which  could 
cost  $1  billion— from  the  Westlands 
beneficiaries  to  public  power  users  and 
taxpayers. 

These  project  expansions,  these 
waivers  of  reclamation  law,  these 
shifting  of  repayment  obligations,  all 
would  be  achieved  with  no  action  by 
the  Congress  whatever. 

Let  me  be  very  clear:  Westlands  is 
not  composed  of  "family  farmers." 
Westlands  farmers  are  not  small,  are 
not  families,  and  are  not  marginal  op- 
erations. 

Figures  just  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  crop  support  bene- 
fits are  flowing  to  Westlands.  In  fact, 
the  top  recipient  of  subsidies  under 
the  new  farm  law,  according  to  USDA, 
is  J.G.  Boswell,  a  Westlands  grower 
who  will  receive  $20  million  in  subsi- 
dies alone. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  accord- 
ing to  a  soon-to-be-released  report  by 
the  Institute  for  Rural  Studies,  the  av- 
erage size  Westlands  farm  is  in  excess 
of  1.700  acres— four  times  the  size  of 
the  average  farm  operation  in  Califor- 
nia. 


At  a  time  when  millions  of  Impover- 
ished family  farmers  in  the  South  and 
Midwest  are  watching  their  best  land 
dry  up  and  blow  away,  Mr.  Hodel's  ca- 
pitulation lavishes  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  some  of  the  most 
heavily  subsidized  corporate  farmers 
in  the  United  States. 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  poor  and 
middle-income  Americans  are  being 
told  that  we  must  reduce  Government 
programs— no  matter  how  painful- 
Mr.  Hodel's  capitulation  grants  still 
more  subsidies  to  wealthy  Westlands 
growers  and  waives  the  reclamation 
law,  which  Congress  enacted  to  get 
back  some  of  those  unjustified  bene- 
fits. 

At  a  time  when  irrigation  drainage 
water,  contaminated  with  toxic  seleni- 
um from  Westlands'  farms,  is  jeopard- 
izing the  future  of  agriculture  and 
wildlife  in  the  Central  Valley.  Mr. 
Hodel's  capitulation  signs  over  an- 
other 350.000  acre-feet  of  subsidized 
water  to  Westlands— and  shifts  the  bil- 
lion-dollar cleanup  bill  to  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  need  30  days 
to  review  this  proposal.  It  is  no  settle- 
ment. Westlands'  own  attorneys  could 
hardly  have  been  more  generous  to 
this  special  interest  district. 

It  is  a  raid  on  the  treasury,  an  inside 
job.  negotiated  and  approved  by  men 
whose  long  lines  of  influence  stretch 
between  Westlands  and  the  White 
House— and  back  again. 

Section  115  of  this  legislation  was 
drafted  prior  to  the  submission  of  the 
settlement  to  Congress.  It  would 
extend  the  oversight  we  included  in 
last  year's  continuing  resolution  by 
granting  us  another  30  legislative  days 
of  oversight. 

But  now,  oversight  is  not  what  is 
needed.  Disapproval  is. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  would 
modify  section  115  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  from  submitting  his  sell- 
out agreement  to  the  court. 

Let  me  stress  that  there  are  alterna- 
tives to  this  settlement  available.  In 
fact,  I  have  already  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  will  resolve  many  of  the 
issues  involved  in  this  litigation— but 
without  capitulating  to  Westlands, 
without  foisting  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  costs  on  power  users  and 
the  taxpayers,  and  without  allowing 
unelected  bureaucrats  to  rewrite  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  the  backroom. 

Let  the  House  send  a  forceful  mes- 
sage to  Secretary  Hodel  today.  By 
passing  this  amendment,  we  will  dis- 
avow his  capitulation  to  Westlands, 
and  express  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  our  opposition  to  his  proceeding 
further  with  it. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  assure  my 
colleagues  that,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources.  I  am  fully  prepared 
to  move  forward  with  a  legislative  so- 
lution that  will  address  each  of  the 
issues  in  the  Westlands  dispute  in  a 


manner  which  is  fair  and  responsible 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  county. 
tProm  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  28,  19861 
A  Settlement  That's  All  Wet 

For  two  decades  the  650.000-acre  West- 
lands  Water  District  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  has  battled  to  maintain  its  envied 
and  lucrative  position  as  one  of  the  most 
heavily  subsidized  agencies  ever  organized 
under  federal  reclamation  law.  Today  it  ap- 
pears that  Westlands  has  won  Just  about  ev- 
erything that  It  fought  for.  In  the  end  the 
U.S.  Interior  Department,  representing  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  gave  In  with 
hardly  a  whimper. 

Thus  for  22  more  years  Westlands  will  re- 
ceive an  assured  annual  supply  of  900,000 
acre-feet  of  Irrigation  water  from  the  feder- 
al Central  Valley  Project  (more  than  the 
City  of  IjOs  Angeles  uses  In  a  year)  at  the 
bargain  rate  of  $8  an  acre-foot— about  4%  of 
urban  water  costs  In  Southern  California. 
The  Presno-based  district  will  receive 
250,000  to  350.000  more  acre-feet  at  a  higher 
price,  $16.40  an  acre-foot,  but  still  far  below 
cost. 

Westlands  can  use  Its  water  on  156,000 
acres  of  land  that  Interior  contended  In  the 
past  was  never  made  a  legal  part  of  the 
water  district  and  therefore  was  not  entitled 
to  receive  water  from  the  federal  project. 

The  water  will  continue  to  Irrigate  mas- 
sive acreages  of  surplus  crops  for  which 
there  are  no  markets  and  that  are  propped 
up  by  the  runaway  federal  price-support 
program.  And  the  used  irrigation  water  that 
runs  off  the  fields  will  add  to  the  long-range 
San  Joaquin  Valley  pollution  problem  that 
no  one  knows  how  to  solve. 

By  agreeing  to  an  out-of-court  settlement 
of  Westlands'  lawsuit  against  the  Interior 
Department.  Interior  has  let  slip  by  an  op- 
portunity to  advance  the  long  struggle  to 
(reform  the  1902  Reclamation  Act  and  to  en- 
jforce  the  spirit  of  modest  reclamation  re- 
iforms  achieved  by  Congress  in  1982.  At  all 
'costs.  Westlands  wanted  to  avoid  having  to 
♦negotiate  a  new  contract  for  all  Its  water 
and  therefore  face  more  realistic  prices  de- 
manded by  the  1982  reform.  This  fact  alone 
makes  Westlands  the  big  wmner. 

The  Interior  Department  contends  that 
the  government  does  better,  economically, 
by  nearly  $50  million  over  the  life  of  the 
contract  than  It  would  have  done  under  the 
most  adverse  possible  ruling  of  the  court.  If 
that  Is  so.  why  would  Westlands  settle 
rather  than  pursue  Its  case? 

The  suit  was  Initiated  by  Westlands  In 
1981.  when  then-Secretary  of  Interior 
James  G.  Watt  threatened  to  cut  off  West- 
lands'  water  unless  the  district  agreed  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  Its  federal  water  and  to 
finance  the  entire  burden  of  Its  waste-water 
drainage  system.  The  key  to  Watt's  argu- 
ment was  a  1978  opinion  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment's top  lawyer.  Leo  Krulitz.  It  chal- 
lenged the  legality  of  many  features  of  the 
Westlands  project.  Including  the  use  of 
water  on  land  never  formally  made  a  part  of 
the  district.  How  did  Interior  get  around 
this  legal  bottleneck  In  reaching  Thursday's 
settlement?  Easy.  The  current  solicitor. 
Ralph  Tarr  of  Fresno,  merely  ruled  that  key 
parts  of  the  Krulitz  opinion  were  wrong. 

Congress  has  30  days  to  review  the  settle- 
ment, but  cannot  veto  It.  But  there  Is  ample 
time  for  protests  to  be  lodged  with  the  fed- 
eral court  In  Fresno,  which  can.  Rejection 
of  the  settlement  clearly  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  30.  1988] 
Carrying  Water 

Interior  Secretary  Donald  Hodel  has  now 
reversed  a  position  that  not  even  James 
Watt  would  disturb.  He  has  agreed  to  settle 
a  longstanding  dispute  with  one  of  the  larg- 
est federal  water  users  in  the  West— West- 
lands,  a  reclamation  district  that  includes 
some  of  the  leading  corporate  farmers  in 
central  California.  Westlands  was  long  ago 
given  the  right  to  buy  900,000  acre-feet  of 
federal  water  a  year  at  a  low  price  to  irri- 
gate some  500,000  acres.  It  then  expanded, 
and  claimed  the  right  to  buy  at  the  same 
price  about  a  third  more  water  for  a  third 
more  land.  The  department  resisted,  and  in 
the  1982  Reclamation  Reform  Act,  which 
Westlands  helped  inspire.  Congress  said 
that  in  all  future  water  contracts  and  all 
future  renegotiations  of  old  contracts,  prices 
should  be  higher.  Meanwhile.  Westlands 
had  taken  the  department  to  court. 

Essentially  Mr.  Hodel  has  agreed  to  let 
Westlands  have  all  the  water  it  wants, 
paying  the  old  price  for  three-fourths  and  a 
higher  price  only  for  the  rest.  He  has  also 
left  open  a  second  point  of  contention  with 
the  district:  how  to  dispose  of  the  excess 
water  that  comes  off  the  fields,  and  who 
should  pay  for  that.  The  department  had 
earlier  insisted  that  Westlands  pay  for  a 
drain.  One  had  been  built  to  take  water  to  a 
nearby  wildlife  refuge;  now  it  turns  out  that 
the  water  involved,  because  of  chemicals 
picked  up  in  the  irrigation  process,  is  E>oison. 
Any  new  solution  will  be  costly;  some  esti- 
mates are  over  half  a  billion  dollars.  West- 
lands  for  now  is  required  only  to  put  $5  mil- 
lion a  year  in  a  trust  fund  toward  its  share. 

The  thrust  of  the  1982  law  was  to  ensure 
that  In  the  future  users  of  federal  winter 
would  pay  more,  in  part  for  reasons  of  fjlir- 
ness.  in  part  to  help  conserve  a  scarcere- 
source.  A  lot  of  federal  water  goes  to  large 
commercial  users  who  do  not  need  or  de- 
serve the  subsidy  they  get.  Among  agricul- 
tural users  particularly,  a  lot  of  water  is  also 
wasted:  The  theory  was  that  a  higher  price 
would  bring  them  to  economize.  In  the 
Westlands  case,  there  is  now  the  added 
drainage  problem. 

Mr.  Hodel.  in  the  settlement  to  which  he 
has  agreed  in  this  heavily  lobbied  affair, 
says  he  has  advanced  the  public  interest; 
that  he  has  saved  years  of  litigation  while 
upholding  the  1982  law:  that  he  has  won  a 
higher  price  for  part  of  the  water  and 
moved  closer  to  a  settlement  of  the  drainage 
Issue.  He  poinU  out  as  well  that  the  West- 
lands  growers  had  come  with  some  cause  to 
rely  on  the  federal  water.  But  our  sense  is 
that  he  has  not  aggressively  championed 
the  federal  interests  in  this  case.  Westlands 
has  cause  to  be  happy;  it  will  get  its  water, 
and  still  at  a  favorable  price.  The  complex 
lawsuit  will  be  settled;  the  secretary  gives 
great  thanks  for  that.  But  the  underlying 
issues  of  waste  and  poison  and  fairness  will 
remain. 

(Prom  the  Oakland  Tribune,  July  29.  1986] 

TURHWC  OH  TOT  TaF  FOR  WKSTLAMDS 

MThere  Is  James  Watt  now  that  we  need 
him? 

Hardly  anyone  today  misses  the  former 
Interior  Secretary,  whose  mission  in  office 
consisted  of  trying  to  drive  a  bulldozer 
through  the  nation's  environment. 

But  In  retrospect  he  had  one  bright  spot 
on  his  record:  a  willingness  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  low-priced  contracte  for  subsi- 
dized federal  water  held  by  the  Westlands 
Water  District  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


Where  Watt  charged  forward  in  court,  his 
successor  Donald  Hodel  has  surrendered  ab- 
jectly. Unless  some  Federal  Judge  blocks  his 
settlement  with  Westlands.  the  district  will 
continue  receiving  cheap  water  until  its 
original,  disputed  contract  runs  out  In  2007. 

What  makes  Westlands  such  a  cause  cele- 
bre  is  the  pattern  of  enormous  land  holdings 
by  such  giant  corporate  interests  as  South- 
em  Pacific  Co..  owner  of  80.000  acres  in  the 
district.  Like  other  beneficiaries  of  the  fed- 
eral Central  Valley  Project.  Westlands 
farmers  pay  only  a  small  fraction  of  what 
their  water  costs  the  government. 

Most  of  the  large  owTiers  in  Westlands 
must  eventually  sell  the  bulk  of  their  land. 
But  under  the  new  settlement  with  Interior 
announced  Thursday,  they  can  continue 
buying  dirt-cheap  water  to  irrigate  holdings 
of  any  size  they  lease  for  farming. 

The  source  of  the  legal  dispute  goes  back 
to  the  mld-1960°s  when  Westlands  merged 
with  a  neighboring  district  and.  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Interior  Department,  added 
156.000  acres  to  its  irrigated  area  that  Con- 
gress never  explicitly  authorized. 

At  least  that  was  the  conclusion  reached 
by  a  special  task  force  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1977.  backed  up  by  a  1978  opinion 
of  Interior's  solicitor.  Leo  Krlltz.  and  ac- 
cepted by  his  successor  under  Watt.  Watt 
threatened  to  dry  up  the  disputed  acreage 
unless  Westlands  renegotiated  its  contract. 

That  demand  was  vigorously  challenged 
by  farmers  who  brought  suit.  The  "whole 
purpose"  of  the  task  force  was  "political," 
charges  Westlands'  spokesman  Don  Upton. 
"It  was  loaded  by  the  critics.  It  came  up 
with  the  recommendations  you  would 
expect." 

Now  Hodel  has  accepted  Westlands'  case 
nearly  in  full. 

His  deal  to  reinstate  the  old  contract 
terms  and  irrigate  all  the  disputed  lands 
particularly  galls  Rep.  George  Miller.  Marti- 
nez, who  sponsored  the  1982  Reclsunation 
Reform  Act  to  correct  some  of  the  distor- 
tions in  federal  irrigation  policy. 

Miller's  act  required  farmers  in  districts 
that  revised  their  contracts  or  acquired  new 
benefits  to  pay  at  least  the  full  operations 
and  maintenance  cost  of  their  facilities. 

Surely  that  provision  should  apply  to 
Westlands.  which  will  receive  250.000  acre- 
feet  in  water  it  arguably  was  never  entitled 
to.  and  which  is  slated  to  receive  another 
100.000  acre-feet  that  everyone  agrees  will 
be  a  new  benefit.  Instead  Interior  intends  to 
apply  the  1982  act  only  to  that  portion  of 
Westlands  which  directly  reaps  new  benefits 
a  clear  end-run  around  the  law. 

At  $7.50  an  acre-foot,  the  contract  price  of 
most  Westlands  water  doesn't  even  cover 
the  government's  operating  cost  ($9  an  acre- 
foot),  much  less  the  full  cost  of  building  the 
project  In  the  first  place  ($97  an  acre-foot, 
counting  capital.  Interest  and  power). 

The  1982  act.  a  careful  compromise  with 
farm  groups,  recognized  that  old  contracts, 
however  Imprudent,  couldn't  be  tossed  aside 
even  for  the  best  of  reasons.  But  the  West- 
lands  case  supplied  a  perfect  chance  to 
bring  the  act's  reforms  to  bear.  By  settling 
for  so  little.  Interior  submerged  those  re- 
forms and  plowed  under  the  clear  mandate 
of  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee.  July  31. 1986] 
Carryirc  Water  roR  Westlands 

Interior  Secretary  Donald  Hodel  could 
have  done  a  lot  better  by  the  American 
public.  In  the  settlement  he's  proposed  of 
his  department's  10-year-long  dispute  with 
the  Westlands  Water  District,   Hodel  did 


come  out  with  some  money  for  the  public 
treasury,  and  he  did  finally  put  an  end  to  a 
nasty  piece  of  litigation  that  the  govern- 
ment wasn't  certain  of  winning.  But  he 
should  have  done  more. 

Westlands  Is  not  just  another  irrigation 
district.  It  serves  some  of  the  wealthiest 
landowners  in  the  nation,  whose  access  to 
cheap,  publicly  subsidized  water  helped  con- 
vince Congress  to  pass  the  Reclamation 
Reform  Act  of  1982,  which  should  eventual- 
ly reduce  water  subsidies  for  large  landown- 
ers. Westlands  is  also  the  district  whose 
drainage  poisoned  the  Kesterson  National 
Wildlife  Refuge— creating  not  only  a  huge 
cleanup  bill  there,  but  also  a  need  for  new 
drainage  facilities,  at  a  price  tag  of  perhaps 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Hodel  should 
have  won  more.  He  guaranteed  a  water 
supply  for  the  disputed  part  of  the  district, 
for  which  Westlands  will  pay  full  cost-of- 
service  prices.  But  for  the  bulk  of  West- 
lands'  water,  Hodel  agreed  to  continue 
charging  the  old  contract  price  of  $7.50  per 
acre-foot  from  now  until  the  year  2007. 
That's  less  than  half  the  cost  of  serving  the 
district  (currently  $16.40)  and  nowhere  near 
the  full  cost  of  the  water  (last  estimated  at 
$42). 

And  Hodel  should  have  held  out  for  more 
insurance  that  Westlands  itself  would  pay 
for  its  new  drainage  and  old  cleanup  prob- 
lems, rather  than  settling  for  the  $100  mil- 
lion fund  Westlands  agreed  to  create  over  20 
years  as  a  down  payment  on  new  facilities. 

In  fact,  Hodel  ended  up  with  even  less 
than  he  thinks  he  bargained  for.  Although 
no  one  knows  how  much  the  solution  to 
Westlands'  drainage  problems  will  cost. 
Hodel  made  no  provision  for  most  West- 
lands  water  users  to  start  paying  before 
2007  for  any  extra  expenses  their  current 
low  rates  won't  cover.  He  simply  assumed 
the  bills  would  get  paid,  because  he  expects 
that  next  year  70  percent  of  Westlands 
landowners  will  be  brought  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act— forc- 
ing them  to  pay  $16.40  an  acre-foot  with 
aimual  adjustments  to  cover  any  additional 
service  expenses.  But  that  Is  far  from  cer- 
tain. The  part  of  the  Reform  Act  that  forces 
that  changeover  is  currently  under  litiga- 
tion, which  could  mean  years  of  delay,  if 
indeed  It  ever  happens.  And  even  if  there 
were  no  such  complication.  Hodel's  depart- 
ment hasn't  even  begun  the  lengthy  studies 
necessary  before  that  part  of  the  Reform 
Act  can  be  Implemented.  Counting  on  the 
changeover  to  pay  the  bills  Is  a  gamble,  not 
an  assurance. 

Meanwhile,  Hodel  conceded  on  the  key— if 
seemingly  legalistic— point  of  defining  any 
new  drainage  system  that's  built  for  West- 
lands  as  a  "main  project  feature. "  Main 
project  features,  by  law,  are  the  responsibil- 
ity of  everyone  who  buys  federal  water  or 
power  In  California.  In  fact,  If  at  some  point 
Westlands  is  found  by  the  Interior  secretary 
to  be  unable  to  fully  pay  for  Its  new  drain, 
power  users  (like  SMUD  customers)  would 
be  required  by  law  to  pay  the  costs  West- 
lands  can't  handle. 

Interior  officials  say  that  would  never 
happen.  They  say  Westlands  has  the  ability 
to  pay,  and  besides,  when  Congress  author- 
izes the  money  to  build  new  drainage  facili- 
ties, it  can  write  In  whatever  protections  it 
chooses  against  other  water  and  power  users 
having  to  foot  the  bill.  Perhaps.  But  not 
knowing  either  the  cost  of  the  new  facilities 
or  how  much  Westlands  land  might  be 
forced  out  of  production  In  the  meantime 
because  of  drainage  problems,  the  district's 


ability  to  pay  can  hardly  be  guaranteed.  Nor 
will  Congress  necessarily  be  able  to  save  the 
day.  Once  there's  a  court-approved  settle- 
ment calling  the  new  facilities  a  "main 
project  features."  It  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  Congress  to  do  anything  to  change 
that  definition. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  way  for  Hodel  to  fi- 
nally settle  all  the  outstanding  drainage 
issues  in  this  proposed  agreement;  but  If  so. 
It  was  a  serious  mistake  for  him  to  permit 
loopholes  in  the  settlement,  like  the  "main 
project "  definition,  which  create  the  poten- 
tial to  stick  SMUD  and  other  federal  power 
users  with  a  large  part  of  Westlands'  biUs. 
Nor  was  It  necessary  to  issue  a  department 
solicitor's  opinion  that  essentially  conceded 
every  point  In  the  Westlands  litigation 
before  the  proposed  settlement  has  even 
been  judicially  approved.  That  left  the  Inte- 
rior Department  with  no  leg  to  stand  on 
should  the  settlement  have  to  be  renegotiat- 
ed or  should  it  fall  through.  Nor  was  it  nec- 
essary to  concede  to  Westlands  both  the 
means  to  evade  future  price  Increases  and  a 
current  contract  price  so  low  that  it  already 
doesn't  come  near  to  covering  the  public's 
cost  of  serving  Westlands.  It's  not  a  g(X>d 
deal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  initiating  this 
battle  last  year.  I  was  pleased  to  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
last  year.  The  gentleman  was  success- 
ful at  that  time  and  I  was  happy  to 
join  with  him  in  providing  that  this 
settlement  would  be  required  to  come 
back  before  the  Congress  before  it 
became  law. 

The  gentleman's  concerns  were  well 
taken  at  that  time.  The  evidence  is 
clear  that  the  fears  that  we  had  at 
that  time  that  additional  costs  could 
easily  be  shifted  to  other  water  and 
power  users  in  California  have  been 
borne  out. 

I  want  to  share  in  the  anguish  that  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Miller]  feels  at  this  time. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  400.000 
acres  of  Westlands  land  that  will  need 
drainage  as  a  result  of  the  selenium 
problem  will  not  be  drainable  within 
the  financial  resources  of  the  farmers 
and  the  growers  in  that  area.  That 
means  that  under  this  agreement  that 
those  costs  can  easily  be  shifted  to 
other  water  users,  other  irrigators, 
other  reclamation  districts,  and  cer- 
tainly to  other  power  users  who  bene- 
fit from  Central  Valley  Power. 

My  constituents  are  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  those  additional  costs. 

This  is  not  an  antireclamation  law 
effort.  This  is  an  effort  for  fairness 
and  equal  treatment  among  all  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  and  reclamation  law  across  the 
board. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  effort  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  thank  him  very 
much  for  his  help  and  for  his  remarks. 

This  proposed  settlement  between 
Westlands  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  deals  with  extremely  compli- 
cated issues  in  their  own  right.  The 
settlement  is  made  even  more  dificult 
by  being  linked  with  other  existing 
laws  which  are  obscure  even  if  not  dis- 
puted, existing  law  which  is  either  dis- 
puted or  subject  to  future  interpreta- 
tions, and  estimations  of  what  Con- 
gress might  not  do  in  the  future  to  im- 
plement the  agreement. 

However,  even  if  one  accepts  all  the 
premises  and  hypotheses  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  uses,  the  agreement 
leaves  distinct  possibilities  that  other 
water  users  in  California's  Central 
Valley  project,  or  the  power  customers 
of  that  project,  or  Federal  power  cus- 
tomers in  general,  or  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers will  fall  heir  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  debt  in  order 
to  finance  facilities  that  will  benefit 
Westlands  alone. 

The  main  problems  with  the  West- 
lands  settlement  are  three: 

First,  other  water  users  in  Califor- 
nia, or  power  customers  in  California, 
or  U.S.  taxpayers  in  general,  could  end 
up  paying  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  construct  facilities  to  solve  the 
selenium  drainage  problem  for  up  to 
400,000  Westlands  acres  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  This  is  because  the 
agreement  unnecessarily  redefines  the 
drainage  facilities,  making  them  no 
longer  the  exclusive  responsibility  of 
the  benefiting  district,  which  drainage 
costs  usually  are,  and  instead  calls 
them  general  features  of  the  Central 
Valley  project.  This  new  status  makes 
the  facilities  subject  to  subsidy  by 
electrical  ratepayers  and  to  the  extent 
that  payment  falls  short,  the  general 
Federal  indebtedness. 

The  reasons  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion offers  for  agreeing  to  the  transfer 
of  repayment  obligation  are  legal  con- 
cessions the  Bureau  did  not  have  to 
make.  Not  only  are  the  concessions 
harmful  in  this  context,  they  will 
harm  the  Bureau's  and  the  Congress' 
position  in  the  future  when  we  try  to 
avoid  having  excess  drainage  costs 
sloughed  off  onto  nonbeneficiaries. 

Second,  the  agreement  does  bless  ad- 
ditional water  consumption,  100,000 
acre-feet,  by  certain  areas  within  the 
Westlands  Water  District  even  though 
other  water  users  in  California  must 
still  wait  in  line  to  establish  their 
needs  and  plead  their  case  for  a  priori- 
ty. 

Third,  it  appears  to  give  Westlands 
special  treatment  under  the  Reclama- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1982.  by  allowing 
creation  of  special  districts  to  sign 
side-contracts  for  additional  water 
without  requiring  that  the  main  West- 
lands  contract  be  reopened  to  recover 


a  greater  share  of  the  Federal  contri- 
bution. 

The  key  issue  for  our  colleagues  not 
from  California's  Central  Valley  is  the 
first,  the  change  in  status  of  West- 
land's  drainage  facilities.  I  will  focus 
on  it  in  this  statement. 

Salenium  and  general  drainage  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  could  add  up 
to  a  problem  costing  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  For  example,  the 
agreement  establishes  that  drainage 
plans  for  Westlands  should  contem- 
plate waste  flows  as  high  as  100,000 
acre-feet  per  year.  The  current  cele- 
brated problem  at  the  Kesterson  Res- 
ervoir involves  flows  of  only  8,000 
acre-feet. 

Previous  interpretations  of  law,  ren- 
dered by  then  Interior  Solicitor  Kru- 
litz  in  1978,  would  assign  all  these 
costs  to  Westlands.  Presumably,  if 
Westlands  does  not  think  the  facilities 
worth  the  cost  the  facilities  would  not 
be  built  and  would  never  be  a  burden 
to  anyone  else. 

However,  this  agreement  makes 
legal  concessions  which  turn  this  sen- 
sible situation  on  its  head.  It  adopts  as 
one  of  its  main  premises— and  asks  the 
judge  to  bless,  incidentally— a  reversal 
of  the  Krulitz  opinion  by  current  So- 
licitor Tarr,  who  has  issued  a  new 
opinion  stating  that  Westlands'  drain- 
age facilities  are  a  responsibility  of  the 
entire  Central  Valley  project. 

The  Bureau  maintains  that  it  has  no 
choice  but  to  accept  reversal  of  Kru- 
litz, an  opinion  which  former  Secre- 
tary James  Watt  did  not  share.  It  says 
Krulitz  was  simply  wrong,  and  that 
Tarr  is  right.  Other  critics  disagree; 
they  do  not  feel  Tarr  is  particularly 
pursuasive.  In  any  event,  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Tarr  opinion  are  so 
strongly  unfavorable  to  the  taxpayer 
and  CVP  position  that  the  Bureau 
should  never  have  simply  conceded 
the  matter.  The  advantages  of  a  settle- 
ment with  Westlands  are  simply  not 
worth  it.  The  issue  should  have  been 
litigated  to  the  end.  Certainly,  the 
agreement  with  Westlands  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  specifically  ratify 
the  findings  that  Tarr  makes.  This 
ratification  means  that  in  the  future 
not  only  will  Westlands  be  able  to 
point  to  Tarr  itself,  but  also  to  the 
court  which  blesses  Tarr. 

The  only  utility  for  including  the 
Tarr  findings  in  this  settlement,  and 
for  dwelling  on  them  so  heavily,  is  to 
serve  what  must  be  Westland's  prime 
objective  in  this  settlement:  The  even- 
tual passing  of  the  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  selenium  problem  on  to 
others,  however  much  it  might  cost. 

The  Bureau  seeks  to  reassure  us  for 
the  "loss"  of  our  Krulitz  position  by 
asserting  that  other  barriers  remain 
between  the  general  project  with  its 
backers,  the  taxpayers,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  costs  for  Westlands 
drainage  problem  on  the  other. 
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First,  it  argues  that  traditional  re- 
payment policy  has  been  that  in  this 
particular  case,  costs  for  drainage  are 
assignable  to  Westlands  and  the  two 
other,  lesser  districts,  which  would 
benefit  from  this  drainage  service.  But 
this  is  only  a  policy,  subject  to  reversal 
without  congressional  approval  by  the 
Secretary  and  thus  nowhere  near  as 
firm  a  protection  as  we  thought  we 
had  before  the  statutes  were  so  thor- 
oughly reinterpreted.  Further,  by 
saying  that  the  drainage  facilities 
should  be  "project  facilities,"  has  the 
Bureau  not  conceded  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  the  beneficiaries-shall-pay-in- 
this-case  policy? 

Second,  the  Bureau  maintains  that 
if  it  does  not  like  the  eventual  cost  and 
benefits  of  resolving  the  Westlands' 
drainage  problem,  it  need  not  proceed 
to  construct  the  facilities.  However. 
Westlands  contends— has  always  con- 
tended—just the  opposite.  It  reiterates 
that  claim  in  this  settlement,  thereby 
refreshing  it.  The  court,  by  accepting 
the  agreement,  at  least  would  be  vali- 
dating the  notion  that  Westlands'  po- 
sition is  arguable. 

It  is  true  that  this  agreement  gets 
Westlands  to  pay  something  for  the 
drainage  facilities.  But  that  would 
have  been  a  condition  in  any  event 
and  can  hardly  be  called  a  satisfactory 
counterconcession  on  Westlands'  part. 
Further,  Westlands  would  have  to  pay 
for  nothing  more  than  what  might  be 
defined  as  its  'ability  to  pay. "  There- 
fore, it  will  argue  that  given  the  over- 
riding Federal  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide drainage,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  pick  up  the  balance  above 
ability  to  pay,  regardless  of  how  large 
that  balance  is. 

The  issue  of  ultimate  responsibility 
will  be  decided  by  a  future  court.  The 
decision  might  go  against  the  Federal 
Interest.  If  it  does,  we  would  have  had 
Krulitz  as  an  additional  protection. 
Now.  if  this  settlement  goes  through 
without  Tarr  versus  Krulitz  being  liti- 
gated, we  will  have  lost  an  important 
alternative  protection. 

The  Bureau  will  assure  us  there  is 
still  a  third  barrier  between  the  tax- 
payer and  the  eventual  cost  for  these 
faculties:  the  Congress  itself.  It  main- 
tains that  any  new  drainage  facilities 
would  have  to  come  back  to  Congress 
for  authorization  first. 

This  may  not  be  the  case.  Assume  it 
is.  However.  Congress'  position  is  com- 
promised by  this  settlement.  Once  the 
Bureau  has  conceded  that  the  West- 
lands  drainage  costs  are  general  fea- 
tures of  the  Central  Valley  project, 
when  Congress  considers  the  authori- 
zation several  years  from  now  will  it 
not  be  much  harder  for  Congress  to 
assign  all  the  costs  for  what  is  desig- 
nated a  general  project  feature  to  one 
water  district? 

Yes,  it  will  be  harder.  We  will  have 
an  additional  argument  to  make:  treat 
these    project    facilities    differently. 
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Whereas  project  facilities  are  usually 
general  obligations,  make  this  set  of 
facilities  specifically  repayable  by  the 
immediate  beneficiaries.  One  can  hear 
Westland's  argument  now:  don't  dis- 
criminate against  us.  Treat  us  like 
normal  projectwide  facilities. 

The  Bureau  has  given  a  major  politi- 
cal concession  to  Westlands  by  chang- 
ing the  definitions.  It  is  redefining 
normalcy.  Normally,  drainage  is  a  dis- 
trict-specific obligation,  throughout 
the  17  Bureau  of  Reclamation  States. 
Water  service  is  provided  by  general 
project  contracts;  drainage  is  provided 
by  district  specific  contracts. 

But.  because  the  Bureau  has  turned 
normalcy  around,  when  Westlands 
argues  in  future  years  that  is  heavy 
drainage  expenses  should  "remain" 
general  project  costs,  it  will  have  the 
"treat  us  normally"  argxmaent  on  its 
side.  We  will  be  the  ones  working 
against  the  established  definition  of 
who  should  get  what. 

The  Bureau  is  thus  setting  the 
ground  for  any  future  debate  in  Con- 
gress to  make  it  harder  for  those  who 
believe  that  Westlands  should  pay  en- 
tirely for  its  own  drainage  problems. 

In  return  for  the  major  concession 
of  the  Krulitz  position,  the  Bureau  got 
only  a  promise  from  Westlands  that  it 
will  pay  35  percent  of  its  capital  costs 
upfront  and  will  make  ability  to  pay 
contributions  thereafter.  This  is  a 
minor  concession:  the  $100  million  to 
be  paid  upfront  would  merely  amount 
to  the  contemporary  value  of  the  debt 
it  would  otherwise  have  had  to  exclu- 
sively repay.  The  ability  to  pay  limit 
leaves  unattributed  excess  costs  which 
Westland  maintains  are  the  CVP's  and 
the  project's  responsibilities. 

The  amendment  before  us  would 
give  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
examine  this  settlement  more  closely, 
and  perhaps  to  legislate  a  fair  solu- 
tion. It  is  important  that  the  Congress 
require  modifications  in  it.  to  preserve 
its  own  position  and  to  protect  the 
Treasury. 
[Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee.  July  31,  1986] 
Carrying  Water  for  Westlands 

Interior  Secretary  Donald  Hodel  could 
have  done  a  lot  better  by  the  American 
public.  In  the  settlement  he's  proposed  of 
his  department's  lO-year-long  dispute  with 
the  Westlands  Water  District.  Hodel  did 
come  out  with  some  money  for  the  public 
treasury,  and  he  did  finally  put  an  end  to  a 
nasty  piece  of  litigation  that  the  govern- 
ment wasn't  certain  of  winning.  But  he 
should  have  done  more. 

Westlands  is  not  just  another  irrigation 
district.  It  serves  some  of  the  wealthiest 
landowners  in  the  nation,  whose  access  to 
cheap,  publicly  subsidized  water  helped  con- 
vince Congress  to  pass  the  Reclamation 
Reform  Act  of  1982,  which  should  eventual- 
ly reduce  water  subsidies  for  large  landown- 
ers. Westlands  is  also  the  district  whose 
drainage  poisoned  the  Kesterson  National 
Wildlife  Refuge— creating  not  only  a  huge 
cleanup  bill  there,  but  also  a  need  for  new 
drainage  facilities,  at  a  price  tag  of  perhaps 
half  a  billion  doUars. 


Under  the  circumstances,  Hodel  should 
have  won  more.  He  eruaranteed  a  water 
supply  for  the  disputed  part  of  the  district, 
for  which  Westlands  will  pay  full  cost-of- 
servlce  prices.  But  for  the  bulk  of  West- 
lands'  water.  Hodel  agreed  to  continue 
charging  the  old  contract  price  of  $7.50  per 
acre-foot  from  now  until  the  year  2007. 
That's  less  than  half  the  cost  of  serving  the 
district  (currently  $16.40)  and  nowhere  near 
the  full  cost  of  the  water  (last  estimated  at 
$42). 

And  Hodel  should  have  held  out  for  more 
insurance  that  Westlands  itself  would  pay 
for  its.  new  drainage  and  old  cleanup  prob- 
lems, rather  than  settling  for  the  $100  mil- 
lion fund  Westlands  agreed  to  create  over  20 
years  as  a  down  payment  on  new  facilities. 

In  fact.  Hodel  ended  up  with  even  less 
than  he  thinks  he  bargained  for.  Although 
no  one  knows  how  much  the  solution  to 
Westlands'  drainage  problems  will  cost, 
Hodel  made  no  provision  for  most  West- 
lands  water  users  to  start  paying  before 
2007  for  any  extra  expenses  their  current 
low  rates  won't  cover.  He  simply  assumed 
the  bills  would  get  paid,  because  he  expects 
that  next  year  70  percent  of  Westlands 
landowners  will  be  brought  under  the  um- 
brella of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act- 
forcing  them  to  pay  $16.40  an  acre-foot  with 
annual  adjustments  to  cover  any  additional 
service  expenses.  But  that  is  far  from  cer- 
Uln.  The  part  of  the  Reform  Act  that  forces 
that  changeover  is  currently  under  litiga- 
tion, which  could  mean  years  of  delay,  if 
indeed  it  ever  happens.  And  even  if  there 
were  no  such  complication.  Hodel's  depart- 
ment hasn't  even  begun  the  lengthy  studies 
necessary  before  that  part  of  the  Reform 
Act  can  be  implemented.  Counting  on  the 
change  over  to  pay  the  bills  is  a  gamble,  not 
an  assurance. 

Meanwhile,  Hodel  conceded  on  the  key— if 
seemingly  legalistic— point  of  defining  any 
new  drainage  system  that's  built  for  West- 
lands  as  a  "main  project  feature."  Main 
project  features,  by  law,  are  the  responsibil- 
ity of  everyone  who  buys  federal  water  or 
power  in  California.  In  fact,  if  at  some  point 
Westlands  is  found  by  the  Interior  secretary 
to  be  unable  to  fully  pay  for  ite  new  drain, 
power  users  (like  SMUD  customers)  would 
be  required  by  law  to  pay  the  costs  West- 
lands  can't  handle. 

Interior  officials  say  that  would  never 
happen.  They  say  Westlands  has  the  ability 
to  pay.  and  besides,  when  Congress  author- 
izes the  money  to  build  new  drainage  facili- 
ties, it  can  write  in  whatever  protections  it 
chooses  against  other  water  and  power  users 
having  to  foot  the  bill.  Perhaps.  But  not 
knowing  either  the  cost  of  the  new  facilities 
or  how  much  Westlands  land  might  be 
forced  out  of  production  in  the  meantime 
because  of  drainage  problems,  the  district's 
ability  to  pay  can  hardly  be  guaranteed.  Nor 
will  Congress  necessarily  be  able  to  save  the 
day.  Once  there's  a  court-approved  settle- 
ment calling  the  new  facilities  a  "main 
project  feature,"  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  Congress  to  do  anything  to  change 
that  definition. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  way  for  Hodel  to  fi- 
nally settle  all  the  outstanding  drainage 
Issues  in  this  proposed  agreement:  but  if  so, 
it  was  a  serious  mistake  for  him  to  permit 
loopholes  in  the  settlement,  like  the  "main 
project"  definition,  which  create  the  poten- 
tial to  stick  SMUD  and  other  federal  power 
users  with  a  large  part  of  Westlands'  bills. 
Nor  was  it  necessary  to  issue  a  department 
solicitor's  opinion  that  essentially  conceded 
every    point    in    the    Westlands    litigation 


before  the  proposed  settlement  has  even 
been  Judicially  approved.  That  left  the  Inte- 
rior Department  with  no  leg  to  stand  on 
should  the  settlement  have  to  be  renegotiat- 
ed or  should  it  fall  through.  Nor  was  it  nec- 
essary to  concede  to  Westlands  both  the 
means  to  evade  future  increases  and  a  cur- 
rent contract  price  so  low  that  it  already 
doesn't  come  near  to  covering  the  public's 
cost  of  serving  Westlands.  It's  not  a  good 
deal. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California.  I  rise 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

There  is  no  reason  that  Westlands 
should  not  have  to  renegotiate  its 
water  contract  as  required  by  law,  now 
that  its  district  has  been  expanded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  facing  a  defi- 
cit deadline.  We  have  the  August  15 
snapshot.  We  must  pass  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  there  will  be  enormously 
painful  across-the-board  cuts. 

Our  job  is  to  pick  and  choose  be- 
tween programs  that  are  worthy  and 
those  that  are  less  worthy.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  program  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list. 

Why  should  we  hand  over  $1  billion 
worth  of  sut>sidies  to  the  Westlands 
Water  District? 

There  is  no  reason  that  Westlands 
should  not  have  to  pay  market  rates 
for  the  water  it  receives,  as  do  the 
urban  users.  There  is  no  reason  that 
wealthy  growers,  like  the  Southern 
Pacific  Corp.,  should  receive  this  kind 
of  subsidy  to  grow  additional  crops 
when  we  are  facing  surpluses  in  all 
kinds  of  commodities. 

There  is  every  reason  that  we  should 
support  the  amendment  and  ensure  a 
better  deal  for  the  taxpayers,  other 
water  users,  and  the  environment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Pashayan]. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  take  issue  with  some  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
State. 

The  area  the  gentleman  talks  about 
is  indeed  populated  with  family  farm- 
ers. Some  of  them,  like  many  farmers 
across  the  coimtry,  have  incorporated 
under  State  laws,  but  the  farms  are 
operated  and  nm  by  families,  and  the 
gentleman  fully  well  knows  that. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  did  not  "ca- 
pitulate" and  certainly  did  not  "capit- 
ulate" with  the  flavor  and  the  shading 
that  the  gentleman  implies  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice  and  by  his  remarks. 

This  has  been  a  longstanding  and 
bitter  legal  dispute.  There  are  legal 
issues  on  both  sides.  The  parties  came 
together,  as  they  do  in  many  situa- 
tions. They  made  an  arm's  length  set- 


tlement and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
necessarily  at  all  a  good  precedent  for 
this  body  to  step  in.  exercising  the 
power  of  the  purse  in  a  reverse  way. 
and  take  away  funds  for  the  resolu- 
tion, after  many  years  of  a  legitimate 
legal  dispute  with  issues  on  both  sides, 
and  to  cut  the  money  off  and  bar  a  le- 
gitimate settlement  under  a  Federal 
court.  I  think  that  is  a  very  poor 
policy. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  ap- 
preciate if  other  Members  got  up  at 
other  times  to  undo  court  settlements 
in  the  areas  of  civil  rights,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera.  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  prece- 
dent. 

Lastly,  I  just  want  again  to  reaffirm 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior acted  in  a  straightforward  way 
upon  legal  advice. 

The  gentleman  knows  the  issues  in 
the  legal  sense  are  difficult.  They  are 
complicated,  and  if  one  will  look 
evenly  at  both  sides.  I  think  one  will 
find  that  the  settlement  is  a  reasona- 
ble solution  to  a  long-going  and  bitter 
problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1700 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  dear  and  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  commend 
the  gentleman  enough,  but  I  do  have 
one  complaint.  He  does  not  pronoimce 
the  name  of  Oregon  exactly  the  way 
we  pronounce  the  name  of  Oregon  in 
Oregon.  It  is  Oregon.  I  would  like  my 
chairman  to  pronounce  that  lovely 
and  beautiful  name.  Oregon. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  that  the  State  where 
it  rains  all  the  time? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  But  then,  you  see.  in 
the  summertime,  why  the  scorpions 
and  rattlesnakes  come  out. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  advise  the  House  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver] 
has  an  amendment,  and  we  are  now 
waiting  for  the  amendment.  That  is 
the  reason  for  this  interplay  at  the 
moment. 

I  thought  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon— and  that  was  the  reason  I 
yielded  to  him— was  going  to  tell  the 
House  what  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment was.      

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  am  going  to,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
love  to  hear  the  gentleman's  explana- 
tion, and  I  think  that  we  are  favorably 
disposed  to  this  amendment  if  it  has 
been  drafted  as  the  gentleman  has 
suggested. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  presently  language  in  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill— and  I  commend 
the  chairman  for  this  language,  I  com- 
mend the  ranking  minority  member 
for  his  language,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicks]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AdCoin]  for  placing  this 
absolutely  essential  language  into  the 
bill. 

What  the  language  does  is  to  prohib- 
it the  export  of  raw  logs  from  our 
public  Federal  forests.  Right  not  one 
of  the  great  banes  on  the  economy  of 
the  Northwest  is  the  massive  export  of 
our  most  precious  resource,  our  raw 
logs.  But  the  logs  are  not  coming  from 
the  national  forests  because  of  the 
good  work  of  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  Members  such  as 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Dicncs]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoinI.  who  have  made 
sure  that  the  provision  is  in  this  bill 
each  year  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
logs  from  our  national  forests. 

What  my  amendment  will  do  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  which  has  2  million 
acres  of  priceless  timber  in  Oregon, 
has  regulations  that  are  consistent 
with  the  regulations  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  long  ago  promulgated  to 
maintain  the  law  that  has  been  in  the 
appropriations  bill  so  many  times. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Badham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  for 
their  excellent  work  on  this  bill,  trying 
to  bring  together  the  various  factions 
that  have  to  do  with  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  Oil  leasing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  provision  in  the  Interi- 
or appropriations  bill  pertaining  to  the 
California  outer  continental  shelf  oil 
leasing  program. 

Initially,  during  consideration  of  the 
Interior  appropriations  bill  by  the 
committee.  I  did  support  a  1-year  mor- 
atorium because  I  thought  that  addi- 
tional time  was  needed  to  work  out  the 
outstanding  conflicts  concerning  the 
impact  that  oil  leasing  activities  will 
have  on  the  environment,  air  quality, 
and  local  infrastructure  which  are  not 
capable  of  accommodating  the  heavy 
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industrial   activity   that   accompanies 
offshore  development. 

However,  while  this  proposal  does 
not  do  all  that  a  moratorium  would  do, 
it  is  acceptable  in  that  it  will  delay 
preleasing  activities  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  adequate 
time  to  analyze  the  various  proposals 
presented  by  California's  Governor 
Deukmejian,  Congressman  Regula, 
and  the  California  delegation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  delay  will  allow  negoti- 
ations to  continue  on  a  fair  and  level 
playing  field  in  order  to  decide  where 
to  permit  offshore  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion and  production  and  where  to  pro- 
vide long-term  protection  to  those 
areas  along  the  California  coasts  that 
are  environmentally  and  economically 
sensitive. 

This  delay  is  especially  important  to 
the  40th  District  I  represent  which  in- 
cludes 25  miles  of  the  California  coast 
that  the  Interior  E>epartment  judged 
to  be  one  of  the  top  six  coastal  re- 
sources in  the  Nation  because  of  its 
scenic  beauty  and  pristine  conditions. 
Orange  County  has  built  a  strong  vi- 
brant tourist-based  economy  that  gen- 
erates thousands  of  jobs  and  billions 
of  dollars  in  annual  revenues.  I  believe 
the  costs  of  developing  oil  on  the  outer 
continental  shelf  offshore  Orange 
County  would  far  outweigh  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  thriving  econom- 
ic base  that  already  exists.  Also,  many 
questions  still  exist  concerning  the 
impact  that  additional  emissions  from 
offshore  and  onshore  support  facilities 
would  have  on  the  existing  air  pollu- 
tion problem  in  the  area.  With  these 
questions  still  remaining,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  consultation  to  continue  so 
that  these  legitimate  concerns  can  be 
thoroughly  addressed  before  the  lease 
sale  process  can  proceed. 

The  process  incorporated  in  the  In- 
terior appropriations  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  fully 
review  the  various  proposals  submitted 
during  the  lengthy  negotiating  meet- 
ings and  is  consistent  with  the  need  to 
arrive  at  an  acceptable  long-term  oil 
leasing  program  for  California.  It  en- 
sures that  the  California  Members  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  continue  play- 
ing an  integral  role  in  developing  a 
balanced  oil  and  gas  leasing  program- 
one  which  adds  to  our  energy  re- 
sources without  threatening  the  eco- 
nomic base  and  valuable  national 
coastal  resource  which  is  ultimately 
utilized  to  the  benefit  of  coimtless 
Americans. 

PInaUy,  Id  like  to  point  out  that 
this  compromise  amendment  is  accept- 
able to  all  parties,  including  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  who  have 
been  actively  involved  in  the  negotiat- 
ing process.  Thus,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it  as  well. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  we  had  a  rather  lengthy 
debate  about  eight  university  facilities 
that  were  provided  with  $69.7  million. 
These  facilities  had  neither  been  au- 
thorized nor  had  received  a  scientific 
merit  review  of  any  sort.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  House  voted  against  two  amend- 
ments that  I  offered  which  would  have 
prevented  funds  from  being  used  for 
these  projects  until  they  had  been  au- 
thorized. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  a 
conditional  increase  of  $10  million  for 
an  energy  research  facility  at  Tufts 
University.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  ear- 
marking of  funds  for  an  energy  re- 
search facility  at  Tufts  University  had 
been  done  in  the  manner  that  the 
projects  were  in  the  energy  and  water 
appropriations  bill,  I  would  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  strike  the 
funding. 

However.  I  will  not  do  so.  for  I  be- 
lieve that  the  approach  taken  in  the 
bill  which  we  are  considering  here 
today  answers  many  of  the  objections 
of  those  of  us  who  have  been  critical 
of  the  wholesale  pork-barrel  approach. 

The  provision  of  the  $10  million  for 
the  facility  is  conditional  in  that  the 
funding  is  contingent  upon  specific  au- 
thorization legislation  being  enacted, 
and  upon  approval  of  an  appropriate 
peer-review  panel  convened  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  reviewing  a  grant  applica- 
tion for  the  facility,  and  subject  to 
conditions,  if  any,  contained  in  the  leg- 
islation specifically  authorizing  such. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  for  the  approach  taken 
in  this  bill  to  answer  the  two  main  ob- 
jections many  of  us  have  had  about 
the  university  facility  funding  as  it 
has  been  conducted  in  the  recent  past. 
Namely,  he  has  put  in  this  bill  that 
the  project  must  be  authorized,  and  it 
must  be  peer-reviewed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  ap- 
proach, and  I  hope  that  we  see  similar 
provisions  in  any  other  appropriation 
bills  where  moneys  are  earmarked  for 
university  facilities. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement,  because  I  think  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct  on  this  issue.  I 
think  that  it  is  something  that  both 
bodies  must  take  very  seriously,  this 
idea  of  earmarking  funds  for  specific 
universities. 

I  think  that  the  approach  that  this 
bill  demands,  that  it  be  a  meritorious 


grant,  that  there  be  peer  review,  and  it 
be  authorized.  Is  the  appropriate  way. 

I,  too.  want  to  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BoLANo].  who  is  on  our 
subcommittee,  who  was  the  leader  in 
trying  to  craft  an  approach  to  projects 
such  as  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  think  that  Con- 
gress runs  a  grave  risk  when  we  start 
deciding  which  universities  are  going 
to  do  research.  I  do  think  that  peer 
review  makes  sense.  I  think  that  that 
is  why  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Again.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  concur  in  his  approach. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  it  is  my  understanding,  too, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BoLAND]  was  very  instru- 
mental in  this  and  he  certainly  de- 
serves our  congratulations,  as  does  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  that  does  it  the  right 
way. 

They  deserve,  I  think,  the  commen- 
dation of  the  House  for  so  doing. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SEIBERLING 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberunc: 
On  page  44.  after  line  12.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  us.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  shall  be  expended:  (a)  to 
submit  to  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  Colorado  any  settlement  with  respect  to 
Tosco  Corp..  et  al.  v.  Hodel  <611  P.  Supp. 
1130)  or,  (b)  to  Issue  any  patent  on  any 
lands  Involved  in  this  lawsuit,  until  the  Con- 
gress has  received  from  the  Secretary  and 
reviewed  for  a  period  of  fifteen  legislative 
days  a  copy  of  the  proposed  settlement 
agreement  which  has  been  approved  and 
signed  by  the  Secretary  or  until  all  judicial 
remedies,  including  all  appeals  in  the  Judi- 
cial process,  have  been  fully  exhausted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  SEIBERLING]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  con- 
templating settling  a  lawsuit  which 
may  involve  a  virtual  giveaway  of  as 
much  as  360.000  acres  of  public  lands. 
This  deal  has  been  negotiated  in  secret 
between  the  Department  and  an  oil 
company,  as  a  settlement  to  a  lawsuit 


which  the  Department's  own  field  per- 
sonnel strongly  urged  their  superiors 
to  appeal  rather  than  settle. 

The  Interior  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  has  not  been  briefed  by  the  De- 
partment on  this  deal,  despite  its  im- 
portant public  policy  implications. 
This  amendment  would  make  sure 
that  Congress  is  informed  and  has  a 
chance  to  review  these  public  policy 
implications  before  the  Department 
acts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  James  Watt 
was  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  pro- 
posed "privatizing"  the  public  lands- 
selling  off  as  much  of  them  to  private 
parties  as  they  would  take.  Privatiza- 
tion became  one  of  the  most  publically 
denounced  policy  proposals  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Throughout  the  West, 
the  public  denounced  the  idea  of  sell- 
ing off  the  public  lands,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  administration  got  the  mes- 
sage. 

The  deal  this  amendment  concerns 
would  be  worse  then  the  selling  of 
public  lands— it  would  amount  to 
giving  those  land  away. 

The  particular  lands  the  Depart- 
ment is  proposing  to  settle  away  are 
oil  shale  lands.  The  lawsuit  with 
which  this  amendment  is  concerned 
involves  the  validity  of  speculative 
mining  claims  made  for  those  lands 
more  than  60  years  ago. 

These  lands  represent  an  important 
element  of  our  energy  future.  The  oil 
shale  is  not  worth  much  now,  but  in 
distant  years  when  oil  has  become 
scarce  and  expensive,  this  will  have 
become  a  key  resource  for  America. 

This  amendment  does  not  require 
congressional  approval  of  a  settlement 
of  this  lawsuit.  It  only  requires  giving 
us  a  chance  to  look  at  this  complicated 
issue  and  its  important  public  policy 
implications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  litigation  the  De- 
partment is  proposing  to  settle  in  this 
way  has  been  under  way  for  decades. 
All  my  amendment  asks  is  that  the 
Congress  be  assured  of  an  additional 
15  days  to  review  the  merits  of  any 
settlement  the  Secretary  proposes 
prior  to  exhausting  all  his  rights  of 
appeal  through  the  judicial  process. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Seiberling. 

I  know  of  no  issue  more  trouble- 
some, more  controversial,  or  of  greater 
significance  than  the  resolution  of  the 
oil  shale  mining  claim  problem. 

Thousands  of  oil  shale  mining  claims 
were  located  before  1920  on  the  as- 
sumption that  oil  shale  was  a  valuable 
mineral,  and  that  the  claim  could  be 
brought  into  commercial  production. 
After  1920,  shale  oil  became  a  leasable 
mineral  but  thousands  of  these  old 


claims  still  exist.  Since  that  time,  well 
over  60  years,  we  are  still  awaiting  the 
first  barrel  of  shale  oil  to  be  produced 
at  commercially  accepted  prices.  Liter- 
ally billions  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended without  success. 

Shale  oil  is  not  a  present  day  re- 
serve. It  may  be  a  resource  valuable  at 
some  distant  future  date,  but  as  of 
today,  it  is  not  commercially  valuable 
for  shale  oil  production. 

Mr.  Seiberling's  amendment  would 
not  preclude  patenting  of  these  claims 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  it 
would  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
review  any  agreement  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  mining  claim- 
ant. 

The  lands  here  at  issue  include  525 
claims  covering  about  84,000  acres  in 
Colorado.  They  could  be  patented  at 
$2.50  per  acre.  The  value  of  the  sur- 
face resources  alone  would  exceed  that 
by  at  least  50  to  100  times.  In  addition, 
the  precedent  set  by  this  case  could  in- 
volve numerous  other  claims  covering 
up  to  300,000  acres  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  extraction  of 
shale  oil  from  oil  shale  is  not  totally 
unlike  the  extraction  of  gold  from  the 
oceans.  The  gold  is  there;  it  is  valua- 
ble; the  process  of  extration  is  fairly 
well  known,  but  the  cost  of  extraction 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  gold  by  at 
least  a  thousand  times.  The  spread  on 
extracting  the  shale  oil  from  oil  shale 
is  not  quite  of  that  magnitude.  But,  so 
far.  the  cost  of  producing  shale  oil  has 
exceeded  the  cost  of  producing  con- 
ventional crude  oil  by  5  to  6  times. 

I  probably,  more  than  anyone,  would 
like  to  see  the  resolution  of  the  end- 
less litigation  that  has  surrounded  oil 
shale  for  more  than  60  years.  But  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  proposed  nego- 
tiated settlement  is  the  way  to  go.  At  a 
minimum.  I  feel  Congress  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  know  what  is  pro- 
posed and  what  the  results  would  be. 
That  is  all  the  Seiberling  amendment 
would  do. 

I  support  that  effort  and  urge  its  fa- 
vorable consideration. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
examined  the  amendment,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  it. 

I  think  that  it  is  the  kind  of  agree- 
ment that  the  Congress  ought  to  be  in 
a  position  to  review  before  it  is  finally 
consummated.  I  should  point  out, 
however,  to  my  good  friend  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Udall]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]  that  there 
is  a  point  of  order  pending  against  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Strang]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  understand. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions if  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
or  anyone  else  has  them  as  to  the  law- 
suit to  the  extent  we  know  something 
about  it  or  to  the  amendment  itself. 

I  am  prepared  to  defend  the  point  of 
order  if  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Strang]  insists  upon  his  point  of 
order. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Strang] 
Insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
insist  on  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]  on  the 
gounds  that  it  violates  rule  XXI.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Seiberling  amendment 
proposes  to  change  existing  law  in  a 
nongermane  manner  by  purporting  to 
limit  funds  under  this  or  any  other 
act.  and  I  emphasize  the  words  "or  any 
other  act." 

No  other  acts  are  before  the  commit- 
tee. Therefore,  the  amendment  vio- 
lates rule  XXI.  clause  2(b). 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment violates  House  rule  XXI,  clause 
2(c)  since  it  changes  existing  law  inso- 
far as  the  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  engaging  in  a  settlement  of  i>end- 
ing  litigation  that  would  impose  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  agency  by  requir- 
ing submittal  of  the  settlement  to  the 
Congress. 

The  CI'AIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Seiberling]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  prepared  to  strike  the  reference  to 
"any  other  act"  so  that  it  just  refers  to 
this  act  and  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment to  that  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York).  The  Chair  Is  prepared  to 
rule  first  on  this  point  of  order  and  ad- 
dress subsequent  amendments  at  that 
time. 

For  the  reason  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Strang],  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order  of 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  against 
the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SEIBERUNG 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  amendment  I  just  offered 
with  the  words,  "or  any  other."  strick- 
en in  the  first  and  second  lines. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Seiberlhig: 
On  page  44,  after  line  12,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  118.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  to  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or shall  be  expended:  (a)  to  submit  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  Colorado 
any  settlement  with  respect  to  Tosco  Corp.. 
et  al.  V.  Hodel  (611  P.  Supp.  1130)  or,  (b)  to 
Issue  any  patent  on  any  lands  Involved  in 
this  lawsuit,  until  the  Congress  has  received 
from  the  Secretary  and  reviewed  for  a 
period  of  15  legislative  days  a  copy  of  the 
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proposed  settlement  agreement  which  has 
been  approved  and  signed  by  the  Secretary 
or  until  all  Judicial  remedies.  Including  all 
appeals  in  the  Judicial  process,  have  been 
fully  exhausted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  insist  on  his  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  this  Sei- 
berling  amendment  on  the  grounds 
that  it  violates  House  rule  XXI,  clause 
2(c)  since  it  changes  existing  law  inso- 
far as  the  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  engaging  in  a  settlement  of  pend- 
ing litigation  and  would  impose  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  agency  by  requir- 
ing submittal  of  the  settlement  to  the 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Seiberung]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  opinion,  this  does  not  change  exist- 
ing law.  It  merely  says  that  prior  to 
preparing  a  settlement  agreement 
which,  of  course,  the  Secretary  has 
the  right  to  do  or  not  to  do.  before  it 
becomes  final,  it  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress  and  lay  over  for  15  legislative 
days. 

There  is  no  discretion  involved  and 
no  additional  duties  involved. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York).  The  Chair  is  prepared  to 
rule. 

The  Chair  rules  that  for  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Strang]  the  amendment  is  out 
of  order.  The  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order. 

AMENDMEIfT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WEAVER 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weaver: 
Amendment  to  title  III,  section  302: 

On  page  73,  line  11.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  make  and  publish  regu- 
lations under  this  Section  that  are  consist- 
ent with  the  existing  regulations  that  have 
been  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WEAVER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing and  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  generous  comments  that  he 
made  about  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]  and  myself,  re- 
garding our  efforts  to  limit  the  export 
of  logs  off  Federal  lands. 

I  must  say  that  we  had  great  help 
from  our  chairman  and  our  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]  over 
the  years. 

We  held  hearings  on  this  subject, 
and  out  of  those  hearings,  we  got  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has 
control  over  the  Forest  Service,  to 
adopt  new  tightening  regulations  that 
made  the  practice  of  third-party  sub- 
stitution much  more  difficult  through 
regulations  and  controls. 
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What  the  gentleman  here  is  at- 
tempting to  do  is  to  see  that  those 
same  regulations  are  implemented  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment lands. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  good  amend- 
ment; I  think  that  the  tightening 
effect  of  the  new  regulations  from  the 
Forest  Service  have  reduced  dramati- 
cally the  potential  for  third  party  sub- 
stitution, and  I  think  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  I  know  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]  and  I  both  can 
support  strongly.  I  urge  the  committee 
to  accept  the  Weaver  amendment,  and 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  because  he,  too,  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  limit  ex- 
ports of  logs  from  Federal  lands,  and 
deserves  great  credit  for  this  enlight- 
ened amendment. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Dicks]  who  has  explained 
the  amendment  perfectly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
read  the  language  that  is  included  on 
page  44  of  House  Report  99-714.  ac- 
companying H.R.  5234.  which  relates 
to  the  administration's  proposed  re- 
duction in  minerals  and  materials  re- 
search in  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

As  I  understand  the  committee's 
action,  it  has  disapproved  of  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  It  further  re- 
quires that,  before  any  action  is  taken 
to  consolidate  or  close  any  of  the  re- 
search centers,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  must  conduct  a  full  assessment 
of  any  such  action  and  that  such  a 
report  will  be  due  as  part  of  the  Bu- 
reau's fiscal  year  1988  budget  request. 

Is  my  understanding  correct? 


Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  Yes;  it  is  correct? 

Mr.  HOYER.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  will 
adhere  to  this  report  language,  obviat- 
ing the  need  for  bill  language. 

Is  this  your  understanding.  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes:  that  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  addi- 
tional amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise,  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Sei- 
berling]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
5234)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  relat- 
ed agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
to.  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aiuiounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  359.  nays 
51.  not  voting  21.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  276] 
YEAS— 359 


Aclcerman 

Andrews 

Archer 

Akaka 

Annunzlo 

Aspin 

Alexander 

Anthony 

Atkins 

Anderson 

Applecate 

AuCoin 

Barnard 
Barton 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bellenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
Blaggi 
Bllley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bonlor(MI) 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
dinger 
Coats 
Cobey 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Combest 
Conte 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
Craig 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Darden 
Daschle 
Daub 
Davis 

de  la  Gaiza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
DioOuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan(ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 

Eckart  (OH) 
Edwards  (CA) 
Eklwards  (OK) 
E^meraon 
Erdrelch 
Evans  (ID 
Fascell 
Pawell 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Pish 
Fllppo 
Plorio 
FoglletU 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 
Frank 
Prost 
Fuqua 
Oallo 
Oarcla 


Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

GuarinI 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

HUlia 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 


McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Molinarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo        ^ 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 


Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 


Armey 

Bartlett 

Bilirakls 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Eckert  (NY; 

Evans (LA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Franklin 

Frenzel 


Badham 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Bevill 

Boner  (TN) 

Breaux 

Brown  (CA) 


Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VIsclosky 

VoUuner 

Vucanovich 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

NAYS— 51 

Gekas 

Gregg 

Hansen 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Lagomarsino 

Lightfoot 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martin  (IL) 

McCoUum 

Monson 

Moorhead 

I>etri 

Ritter 


Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Slaughter 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Solomon 
Strang 
Stump 
Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 
Walker 
Weber 


NOT  VOTING-21 


Campbell 

Carney 

Clay 

Conyers 

Edgar 

English 

Fowler 


Grotberg 

Hartnett 

Lundine 

Mitchell 

Moore 

Rudd 

Skelton 


D  1730 

Mr.  COMBEST  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  THE 
ENGROSSMENT  OF  H.R.  5234. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERI- 
OR AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL.  1987 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  H.R.  5234,  the 
Clerk  shall  be  authorized  to  make  any 
necessary  technical  corrections. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
SEIBERLING).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention at  this  time  to  object.  I  do  so 
to  inquire  as  to  what  we  can  anticipate 
on  the  schedule  for  the  next  few  min- 
utes or  the  rest  of  the  night.  There  are 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  are  anxiously  inquiring  as  to  what 
we  are  going  to  be  doing,  what  bills 
might  be  coming  up  or  will  we  bring 


up  the  Postal.  Civil  Service  Treasury 
rule  as  had  been  anticipated? 

I  would  be  pleased  to  yield,  under 
my  reservation  of  objection,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  acting  Republi- 
can leader  would  yield,  we  are  trying 
to  perfect  the  most  productive  use  of 
our  time.  We  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful  if  we  were  able  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  point  to  have 
until  midnight  tonight,  that  the  Rules 
Committee  might  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  rule  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 
And  I  ask  that  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Now  further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  make  sure  I 
understand  what  the  gentleman  is 
asking.  He  is  asking  that  we  have  imtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  the  rule  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  we  have  any  kind  of 
agreement  that  has  been  worked  out 
on  that  rule  yet? 

D  1745 

As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, we  do  not  have  a  meeting  sched- 
uled that  I  know  of  right  now  to 
report  on  that  rule.  I  just  hesitate  to 
give  that  unanimous  consent  until  we 
know  what  the  rule  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  representative  of 
the  minority  leader  stands  in  front  of 
the  acting  minority  leader  and  may  be 
conveying  information  of  interest. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  here,  as  I  did 
esu-lier  today  in  the  Rules  Committee, 
we  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get 
together  in  a  bipartisan  way  on  a  rule. 
But  I  think  that  there  were  still  nego- 
tiations going  on,  and  I  just  hesitate  to 
agree  right  now. 

Could  we  maybe  withhold  on  that 
just  a  few  minutes  until  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  talk? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  smswer.  I  guess, 
is  quite  obvious.  If  we  do  not  have 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Rules 
Committee  to  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file,  since  we  intend  to  take 
up  that  rule  tomorrow,  we  will  have  to 
stay  in  session  until  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee arrives  at  the  agreement  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  require  all 
the  Members  to  have  to  sit  in  session 
tonight  until  that  committee  has  com- 
pleted its  deliberations 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
inquire  if  we  should  consent  to  the 
filing  of  the  rule  tonight,  and  we  have 
had  a  number  of  meetings  on  it  and  I 
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know  that  there  is  still  quite  a  hassle 
over  it,  what  would  the  procedure  be 
then  for  the  balance  of  this  evening 
around  here? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  unanimous  consent 
were  given  for  the  Rules  Committee  to 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its 
rule  on  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  it  then  would  be  our 
hope  to  take  up  the  bill  relating  to  the 
Helsinki  agreements  and  probably  not 
consume  more  than  20  or  30  minutes 
on  that.  Then  we  would  like  to  take  up 
a  rule  on  the  Treasury-Postal  matter. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  might  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  rule  on  the  Treasury-Postal 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Seiberlikg).  The  Chair  will  advise  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  that 
there  is  currently  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  pending  relating  to  cor- 
recting the  engrossment  of  the  bill  on 
which  we  have  not  yet  completed 
action. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that 
case,  I  would  not  ask  that,  but  would 
renew  my  suggestion  under  the  re- 
quest for  consideration  of  giving  the 
Rules  Committee  until  midnight  to 
file  its  report  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization. 

We  could  utilize  some  time  profit- 
ably if,  number  one.  we  were  able  to 
act  upon  the  Helsinki  bill,  and  then 
quite  possibly  the  Rules  Committee 
would  be  prepared  to  report  a  rule  on 
the  E>epartment  of  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Service  appropriation. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  Rules 
Committee  did  meet  already  on  the 
Treasury-Postal  Service  appropriation 
bill  and  granted  it  a  rule,  and  I 
thought  that  it  was  a  good  rule.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  think  there  were  57 
or  so  issues  that  really  needed  waivers, 
and  all  those  things  were  not  waived. 
In  fact.  I  think  only  three  or  four 
areas  like  IRS  and  Customs  actually 
got  waivers.  But  all  these  other  extra- 
neous matters,  legislation  on  appro- 
priations bills,  were  not  waived.  It  was 
a  good  rule.  We  have  the  rule. 

What  happens  now?  Is  the  Rules 
Committee  going  to  go  back  and  get  us 
another  rule  on  that? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  J4r.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  my  under- 
standing. I  am  informed,  without 
knowing  any  of  the  merits,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  feel  that 
they  have  committed  an  oversight  and 
that  they  need  to  regroup  and  recon- 
sider one  provision  which  they  intend- 
ed to  include  in  the  rule  on  the  Treas- 
ury-Postal appropriation  bill.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  but  I  am  simply  re- 
porting to  the  gentleman  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  that  is  the  case. 

Now,  unless  we  could  get  unanimous 
consent  for  the  consideration  of  that 
rule  today,  then  we  would  have  to  stay 
in  session  until  the  Rules  Committee 


had  reached  its  judgment,  whatever 
that  judgment  may  be. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  maybe  we 
could  back  out  of  this  and  maybe  get 
on  with  the  business  at  hand. 

The  intent  is  to  bring  up  the  Helsin- 
ki issue  immediately  after  this  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  would  take  20  or  30 
minutes  or  so. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

And  then  if  we  have  not  received 
unanimous  consent  for  the  DOD  rule, 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  a  bone 
of  immediate  controversy 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
majority  leader  it  may  not  be  a  bone 
of  contention,  but  the  minority  leader 
is  here  not  talking  with  our  ranking 
member  on  the  committee  and  there 
are  negotiations  underway  right  now. 
If  the  gentleman  would  see  fit  maybe 
withhold  that  until  after  the  Helsinki 
issue,  hopefully  we  can  get  some  sort 
of  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  a  perfectly 
acceptable  recommendation. 

If  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  under  that  general  understand- 
ing. I  will  withdraw  my  unanimous 
consent  at  this  time  and  will  respond 
to  the  gentleman  to  the  effect  that  we 
will  take  up  the  Helsinki  bill.  Perhaps 
we  will  consume  20  or  30  minutes  on 
that  bill. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  that  bill,  it  would  be  my  pur- 
pose then  to  renew  this  request.  If  for 
any  good  reason  the  request  was  not 
granted  at  that  time,  we  then  would 
propose  to  take  up  the  highway  rule 
and  the  highway  bill. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  my 
reservation  of  objection,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] who  is  involved  in  those  negoti- 
ations right  now. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  left  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  AsPiN.  We  were  meeting  to  discuss 
this  thing  just  as  I  was  notified  that 
the  motion  had  been  made. 

If  the  gentleman  will  give  us  30  min- 
utes or  more.  I  think  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  offer  this  in  tandem,  it 
would  seem.  The  first  portion  of  it, 
which  we  are  working  on,  we  think  we 
can  offer  and  then  we  will  have  to  go 
back  to  the  Rules  Committee  at  some 
subsequent  time  to  more  clearly  define 
the  sequence  things  that  have  come 
up.  We  are  working  out  the  details, 
and  if  the  gentleman  will  give  us  30 
minutes  to  1  hour,  I  think  that  we  can 
resolve  them. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  enough  Members  in  the  House  on 


both  sides.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  who  feel  sufficiently 
strongly  about  the  civil  rights  accords 
reached  at  the  Helsinki  agreement, 
that  they  will  more  than  adequately 
consume  such  time  as  is  required  in 
the  discussion  of  those  very  important 
accords. 

With  that  understanding.  I  suppose 
nothing  remains  except  for  us  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  that. 

I  would  like  to  just  ask  a  couple 
more  questions  I  think  the  Members 
would  like  to  have  information  on. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  feel 
for  what  time  we  could  perhaps  antici- 
pate completing  our  work  here  to- 
night? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  whether  we  get  unanimous  con- 
sent for  midnight  tonight  for  the 
Rules  Committee  to  file  a  report  on 
the  DOD. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Assuming  we  could  work 
that  out.  then  what  time  are  we  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  we  would  be 
in  pretty  good  shape  if  we  get  to  that 
point.  We  will  take  up  the  rule  on  the 
appropriations  bill  and,  once  we  pass 
that  rule  and  there  is  nothing  left  to 
do  tonight  but  general  debate.  Mem- 
bers could  safely  go  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  there  will  be  no  likeli- 
hood of  votes.  We  might  conclude  gen- 
eral debate  tonight,  thereby  permit- 
ting us  to  do  two  things  tomorrow, 
complete  the  5-minute  rule  on  the 
amendments  on  the  Treasury-Postal 
appropriations  bill  and  adopt  the  rule 
on  the  DOD  authorization  bill  so  that 
it  will  be  eligible  for  consideration  be- 
ginning on  Monday  for  general  debate. 

Then  we  could  reasonably  expect 
that  we  will  be  out  tomorrow  in  suffi- 
cient time  so  that  Members  may  make 
such  reservations  as  they  care  to.  We 
will  be  out  by  3  o'oclock. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  what  is  the  anticipated 
schedule  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  anticipated 
schedule  for  tomorrow,  assuming 
these  agreements  are  reached,  the 
unanimous-consent  requests  are 
agreed  to  wherever  necessary,  will  be 
that  having  completed  the  rule  to- 
night on  the  Treasury-Postal  bill  and 
having  completed  general  debate,  al- 
lowing Members  to  understand  there 
will  not  be  any  votes  after  the  rule, 
then  tomorrow  we  would  have  only 
two  things  to  do. 
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One  would  be  to  complete  the  Treas- 
ury-Postal bill.  The  other  would  be  to 
adopt  the  rule  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  the  Members  can  an- 
ticipate some  votes  tomorrow:  at  least 
two? 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  will  be  votes 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Seiberling).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  3113.  COORDINATED 
OPERATION  OF  CENTRAL 
VALLEY  PROJECT  AND  STATE 
WATER  PROJECT  IN  CALIFOR- 
NIA 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill,  H.R.  3113  pro- 
viding for  the  coordinated  operation  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  and  State 
water  project  in  California,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Udall,  Miller  of  California,  Coelho, 
Lehman  of  California,  Young  of 
Alaska.  Cheney,  and  Pashayan. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AVAILABIL- 
ITY OF  CLASSIFIED  SCHEDULE 
OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND 
CLASSIFIED  ANNEX  ACCOMPA- 
NYING INTELLIGENCE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

(Mr.  HAMILTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  inform  all  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  Classified  Schedule  of 
Authorizations  and  Classified  Annex 
to  the  report  accompanying  H.R.  4759. 
the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  is  now  available  for 
the  review  of  Members  only  at  the  of- 
fices of  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
room  H-405  in  the  Capitol,  Monday 
through  Friday. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  the  intelli- 
gence bill  will  come  before  the  House 
in  the  next  several  weeks.  I  suggest 
that  all  Members  take  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  schedule  and  annex  to 
inform  themselves  concerning  the 
committee's  recommendations  on  the 
fiscal  year  1987  intelligence  and  intel- 
ligence-related budget. 


NOTICE  OF  INTENT  TO  RE- 
QUEST MODIFIED  OPEN  RULE 
ON  H.R.  5081.  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
DEMOCRACY  ACT  OF  1986 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
inform  the  House  that  tomorrow 
morning  at  10:30  a.m.  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  will  be  requesting 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  grant  a 
modified  open  rule  on  H.R.  5081,  the 
Assistance  for  Democracy  Act  of  1986. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  5294  TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT,  THE  UNITED 
STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE,  THE 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT,  AND  CERTAIN  IN- 
DEPENDENT AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1987 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  99-726)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  521)  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5294)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987. 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


HELSINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  371)  to  designate  August  1. 
1986.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day."  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  371 

Whereas  August  1,  1986,  will  be  the  elev- 
enth anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Co- 
operation in  Eurot>e  (hereafter  in  this  pre- 
amble referred  to  as  the  "Helsinki  Ac- 
cords"); 

Whereas  on  August  1,  1975,  the  Helsinki 
Accords  were  agreed  to  by  the  Governments 
of  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria.  Canada. 
Cyprus.  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  the  German  Democratic  Republic, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece, 
the  Holy  See,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Ireland, 
Italy.    Liechtenstein.    Luxembourg.    Malta. 


Monaco,  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  Poland. 
Portugal,  Romania.  San  Marino,  Spain. 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Yugoslavia; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  express  the 
commitment  of  the  participating  States  to 
"respect  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Including  the  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion  or  belief,  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  reli- 
gion"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "promote  and  encourage  the  effective  ex- 
ercise of  civil,  political,  economic,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  other  rights  and  freedoms  all  of 
which  derive  from  the  inherent  dignity  of 
the  human  person  and  are  essential  for  his 
free  and  full  development"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "recognize  and  respect  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual  to  profess  and  practice,  alone 
or  In  community  with  others,  religion  or 
belief  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
in  whose  territory  national  minorities  exist 
to  "respect  the  right  of  persons  belong;ing  to 
such  minorities  to  equality  before  the  law" 
and  that  such  States  "will  afford  them  the 
full  opportunity  for  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
hirnian  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
and  will,  in  this  manner,  protect  their  legiti- 
mate interests  in  this  sphere"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "recognize  the  universal  significance  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
respect  for  which  is  an  essential  factor  for 
the  peace,  justice  and  well-being  necessary 
to  ensure  the  development  of  friendly  rela- 
tions and  cooperation  among  themselves  as 
among  all  States"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "constantly  respect  these  rights  and  free- 
doms in  their  mutual  relations"  and  that 
such  States  "will  endeavor  Jointly  and  sepa- 
rately, including  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations,  to  promote  universal  and 
effective  respect  for  them"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "confirm  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
know  and  act  upon  his  rights  and  duties  in 
this  field"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  to  "act  In  conformity  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  with  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights"  and  to  "ful- 
fill their  obligations  as  set  forth  In  the 
International  declarations  and  agreements 
in  this  field,  including  inter  alia  the  Inter- 
national Covenants  on  Human  Rights,  by 
which  they  may  be  bound"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "facilitate  freer  movement  and  contacts, 
individually  and  collectively,  whether  pri- 
vately or  officially,  among  persons,  institu- 
tions and  organizations  of  the  participating 
States,  and  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  humanitiarian  problems  that  arise  In 
that  connection"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to    "favorably    consider    applications    for 
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travel  with  the  purpose  of  allowing  persons 
to  enter  or  leave  the  territory  temporarily, 
and  on  the  regular  basis  if  desired,  in  order 
to  visit  members  of  their  families"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "deal  in  a  positive  and  humanitarian 
spirit  with  the  applications  of  persons  who 
wish  to  be  reunited  with  members  of  their 
family"  and  "to  deal  with  applications  in 
this  field  as  expeditiously  as  possible"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "examine  favorably  and  on  the  basis  of 
humanitarian  considerations  requests  for 
exit  or  entry  permits  from  persons  who 
have  decided  to  marry  a  citizen  from  sm- 
other participating  State"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "facilitate  wider  travel  by  their  citizens 
for  personal  or  professional  reasons"; 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia,  the  German  Democratic 
Republic,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Romania, 
in  agreeing  to  the  Helsinki  Accords,  have  ac- 
knowledged an  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
as  embodied  in  the  Helsinki  Accords: 

Whereas  the  aforementioned  Govern- 
ments have  violated  their  commitments  to 
the  Helsinki  Accords  by  denying  individuals 
their  inherent  rights  to  freedom  of  religion. 
thought,  conscience,  and  belief: 

Whereas  the  aforementioned  Govern- 
ments have  violated  their  commitments  to 
the  Helsinki  Accords  by  restricting  the  freer 
movement  of  people,  ideas,  and  information; 

Whereas  the  concluding  document  of  the 
Madrid  Review  Conference  of  September  9. 
1983.  called  for  OtUwa  Human  Rights  Ex- 
perts Meeting,  the  Budapest  Cultural 
Porum.  and  the  Bern  Human  Contacts  Ex- 
perts Meeting  to  discuss  questions  concern- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  coopera- 
tion in  humanitarian  fields  as  embodied  in 
the  Helsinki  Accords: 

Whereas  these  meetings,  which  were  at- 
tended by  representatives  from  all  the  sig- 
natory States,  presented  important  opportu- 
nities to  address  issues  of  compliance  with 
the  human  rights  and  humanitarian  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  Accords:  and 

Whereas  in  November  1986  representa- 
tives from  the  signatory  States  will  be  meet- 
ing in  Vienna  to  review  implementation  of 
the  Helsinki  Accords,  including  the  human 
rights  and  humanitarian  provisions:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  August  1.  1986.  the  eleventh  anniversa- 
ry of  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Accords  is 
designated  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day"; 

(2)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  reasserting 
the  American  commitment  to  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
urging  all  signatory  nations  to  abide  by 
their  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, and  encouraging  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  Join  the  President  and 
Congress  in  ot>servance  of  Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities: 

(3)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  Accords  by  raising  the  issue  of 
noncompliance   with   the  Governments  of 


the  Soviet  Union.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia, 
the  German  Democratic  Republic,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Romania  at  every  available  op- 
portunity: 

(4)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
convey  to  all  signatories  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords that  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  is  a  vital  element  of 
further  progress  in  the  ongoing  Helsinki 
process;  and 

(5)  the  President  is  authorized  to  convey 
to  allies  and  friends  of  the  United  States 
that  unity  on  the  question  of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  is 
the  most  effective  means  to  promote  the 
full  implementation  of  the  human  righU 
and  humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  thirty- 
four  Helsinki  signatory  nations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatron]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 371.  declares  August  1.  1986,  the 
nth  anniversary  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day."  It  asks  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  reasserting  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. 

This  resolution  unanimously  passed 
the  other  body  on  July  23  and  was  re- 
ported to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  measure  was  also  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  which  has  no  objection 
to  its  being  considered  here  today. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  371  is  almost 
identical  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
667,  introduced  by  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr. 
Lamtos,  cochairman  of  the  Human 
Rights  Caucus,  and  10  other  original 
cosponsors. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  the  floor  manager 
for  this  legislation.  During  my  tenure 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations, I  have  chaired  many  hear- 
ings involving  signatories  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  who  blatantly  violate 
human  rights.  One  such  hearing  was 
conducted  yesterday  on  religious  per- 
secution in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  up 
to  us  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  hold 
member  countries  accountable  for  the 
human  rights  provisions  in  the  Helsin- 
ki accords.  Unless  we  insist  on  compli- 
ance, unless  we  generate  constant 
pressure,  unless  we  influence  interna- 
tional public  opinion,  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords will  be  reduced  to  meaningless 
dribble  Instead  of  lofty  ideals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  of  past 
congressional  expressions  of  support 
for  implementation  of  Helsinki 
Himian  Rights  provisions  and  our  con- 


tinual monitoring  of  the  human  rights 
situations  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  European  countries.  Time  and 
again,  resolutions  addressing  the 
denial  of  individual  liberties  and  the 
imposition  of  political  repression  have 
passed  this  body.  Among  the  leaders  in 
this  area  are  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Lantos,  and  Mr.  Porter. 
It  is  precisely  these  constant  and  con- 
sistent expressions  of  congressional 
concern  such  as  the  resolution  now 
before  us  which  have  given  hope  to  re- 
fuseniks,  political  prisoners,  separated 
families,  and  the  millions  of  oppressed. 

The  bill  asks  the  President  to  contin- 
ue his  efforts  to  achieve  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  accords  by 
raising  the  issue  of  noncompliance.  It 
further  requests  that  the  President 
convey  to  our  allies  the  importance  of 
unity  on  the  question  of  respect  for 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. It  is  essential  for  the  United 
States  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
an  improvement  in  East-West  rela- 
tions is  contingent  upon  an  improve- 
ment in  human  rights  conditions. 

I  commend  Senator  DeConcini  for 
introducing  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
371.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  the 
support  of  all  my  colleagues  on  this 
important  initiative. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first  of  all  com- 
mend my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron]  for 
the  timely  manner  in  which  he  brings 
this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  371.  and  I 
urge  its  unanimous  adoption  by  the 
House. 

On  August  1,  1975,  representatives 
of  35  governments  in  Europe  and 
North  America  concluded  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  by  placing  the  signatures  of 
their  governments  on  a  solemn  cov- 
enant now  known  as  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act.  This  covenant  established 
the  primacy  of  human  rights  as  the 
foundation  that  imderlies  political  and 
economic  cooperation  between  the 
countries  of  Europe.  This  resolution 
commemorates  the  11th  armiversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act. 

Unfortunately,  the  commemoration 
of  this  event  is  not  a  cause  for  celebra- 
tion. Even  a  casual  reading  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act— and  I  might  add  that 
this  resolution  contains  extensive  ex- 
cerpts from  the  act— but  even  a  casual 
reading  of  these  excerpts  should  be 
enough  to  convince  any  objective 
person  that  the  lofty  ideals  and  decla- 
rations of  purpose  to  which  the  signa- 
tory coimtries  have  committed  them- 
selves have  been  ignored,  even  reviled. 


by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite 
countries. 

When  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  was 
signed  11  years  ago,  many  of  us  were 
skeptical.  However  much  we  may  be- 
lieve in  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity  that  are  enunciated  In 
that  document,  it  also  served  to  legal- 
ize or  ratify  the  Soviet  Union's  con- 
quest of  Eastern  Europe— a  conquest 
that  has  subjugated  many  peoples  and 
cultures,  a  conquest  that  was  begun  by 
force  of  arms  and  completed  by  politi- 
cal deceit  and  treachery  that  have  no 
parallel  In  this  century. 

It  was  the  hope  of  many  people  that 
perhaps  this  recognition  of  Soviet  he- 
gemony In  Esistem  Europe  would  be 
enough  to  induce  concessions  by  the 
Kremlin  in  the  area  of  human  rights. 
But  such  has  not  been  the  case. 

I  am  led  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  puppets 
in  Eastern  Europe  placed  their  signa- 
tures on  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  a 
cyrical  and  hypocritical  attempt  to 
gain  an  advantage  In  the  propaganda 
warfare  that  has  kept  Europe  divided 
since  1945.  Certainly,  if  they  ever  had 
any  intention  of  living  up  to  the 
human  rights  standards  that  are  en- 
shrined in  this  document,  they  have 
yet  to  give  any  indication  of  it.  Tyran- 
ny, repression,  and  human  degrada- 
tion have  continued  unabated  in  East- 
em  Europe  during  the  past  1 1  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  implication  is  clear: 
The  war  against  totalitarianism  did 
not  end  with  the  defeat  of  fascism  in 
1945.  The  war  continues  today.  It  is 
not  a  shooting  war  in  Europe,  but  it  is 
a  war  just  as  real  as  World  War  II— 
and  the  stakes  are  just  as  high.  What 
is  ultimately  at  stake  is  the  survival  of 
freedom  and  human  dignity  on  the 
European  Continent— the  very  place 
where  these  great  ideals  first  originat- 
ed many  centuries  ago. 

The  record  of  the  past  11  years  is 
bad.  Clearly,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
has  not  proven  to  be  a  restraint  on 
Soviet  belligerence.  But  the  act  does 
have  symbolic  importance,  and  it  pro- 
vides us  with  a  tool  to  use  in  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  cronies. 
Let  us  take  advantage  of  the  11-year 
commemoration  on  Augvtst  1  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  and  our  Nation  to  the 
principles  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  con- 
tains. Let  us  strive  to  turn  the  act— a 
piece  of  paper— into  a  living  reality. 
Let  us  call  upon  the  administration  to 
make  this  solemn  covenant  the  center- 
piece of  the  East/West  dialog  and  of 
our  policy  In  Europe. 

Above  all,  we  must  keep  faith  with 
the  many  millions  of  people  who 
suffer  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  com- 
munism in  Europe.  Their  cries  must 
not  go  unheard.  Nor  should  we  be 
hesitant  in  demanding  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  the  principles  the  Kremlin 
pledged  to  uphold  when  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  was  signed. 


Over  the  next  11  years  and  beyond, 
we  must  strive  to  make  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  a  living  expression  of  the 
faith  that  animates  and  sustains  a  free 
society  and  a  free  people.  The  act 
should  be  more  than  just  a  monument 
to  good  Intentions,  it  should  be  held 
up  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  those  people 
who  are  oppressed  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  joint  resolution  before  us  which  designates 
August  1,  1966  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day."  This  resolution  also  urges  our  President 
to  remind  all  signatories  of  their  obligations 
under  the  Helsinki  accord. 

I  commend  Senator  DeConcini  for  this 
timely  legislative  initiative. 

What  could  be  more  important  than  the 
freedom  and  litierty  of  a  human  being.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  countries  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  which  signed  the  final  act  in  1975 
ignore  their  obligations  under  that  solemn 
agreement.  They  clearly  don't  respect  human 
rights  and  basic  freedoms. 

Although  signatories  to  the  act,  they  refuse 
to  facilitate  freer  movement  and  contacts 
among  persons  and  organizations  of  the  par- 
ticipating States.  Some  States  have  violated 
their  commitment  to  the  accords  by  failing  to 
favorably  consider  travel  applications  by  their 
own  citizens.  In  fact,  some  nations  have  re- 
stricted the  freer  movement  of  people  and 
ideas.  They  have  moved  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site from  where  they  had  pledged  to  go. 

I  strongly  support  this  resolution's  efforts  to 
call  upon  all  signatory  nations  to  abide  by 
'  their  clear  obligations  under  the  accord. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
HoYER],  who  is  also  the  cochairman  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Yatron],  who  chairs  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  has  been  a  leader 
In  the  effort  to  focus  on  human  rights, 
not  only  In  the  Western  Europe  thea- 
ter that  deals  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords but  throughout  the  world.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  efforts  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  cochairman,  of  the 
U.S.  (Helsinki)  Commission  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  371,  which  is  identi- 
cal to  House  Joint  Resolution  667,  des- 
ignating August  1.  the  nth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  as  'Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day." 
I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  colleague  and  fellow  Hel- 
sinki Commissioner  John  Porter  who 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution, 
667,  for  his  leadership  In  the  area  of 
human  rights  and  for  his  Initiative  In 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 


On  August  1,  1975,  the  leaders  of  33 
nations  of  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe,  Canada  and  the  United  States 
signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Seen  as 
the  capstone  of  detente  policy,  the 
Final  Act  placed  respect  for  funda- 
mental human  freedoms  squarely 
within  the  East- West  framework  as  a 
basic  element  of  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  relations.  Through  good  faith 
observance  of  the  Final  Act's  stand- 
ards for  responsible  and  humane  inter- 
national conduct,  signatory  States 
were  to  advance  along  the  difficult 
road  toward  mutual  trust  and  coopera- 
tion. 

The  Final  Act  provided  a  compre- 
hensive, consultative  framework  en- 
compassing practically  all  areas  of 
international  concern:  Military  affairs, 
protection  of  the  environment,  trade, 
human  rights,  exchange  in  the  areas 
of  culture,  science,  and  technology, 
human  contacts,  information,  and  edu- 
cation. It  was  an  ambitious  agenda  In- 
volving an  evolutionary  process.  By 
signing  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the 
Western  democracies  In  essence 
pledged  to  keep  faith  with  the  perse- 
cuted In  the  East.  It  Is  telling  to  recall 
that  the  West  failed  to  anticipate  the 
impact  that  the  human  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  would 
have  on  East  bloc  citizens.  We  in  the 
West  were  not  the  first  to  act  upon 
the  accords  as  a  means  to  expose 
human  rights  violations  in  the  East. 
East  bloc  citizens  seized  upon  the  Hel- 
sinki provisions  as  a  program  for 
human  rights  advocacy. 

On  May  12,  1976,  Yury  Orlov,  a 
physicist  in  Moscow,  formed  a  human 
rights  group  which  called  itself  the 
"Public  Group  to  Promote  Observance 
of  the  Helsinki  Accords  In  the 
U.S.S.R."  better  known  here  In  the 
West  as  the  "Moscow  Helsinki 
Group."  Orlov  was  joined  eventually 
by  21  additional  members  including 
Natan  Shcharansky  and  Dr.  Yelena 
Bonner.  Their  intent— to  oversee  the 
Soviet  Union's  implementation  of  the 
Final  Act's  provisions.  Their  destiny 
was  persecution,  prison,  labor  camp, 
internal  exile.  This  spark  of  human 
determination  and  courage  spread 
within  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  Ukraine, 
Lithuania,  Georgia  and  Armenia  and 
other  nations  as  well.  In  January  1977, 
Charter  77  was  foimded  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia; KOR  began  monitoring  Helsin- 
ki compliance  in  Poland  in  September 
1979. 

The  Moscow  Group  disbanded  after 
several  years  of  brutal  repression.  The 
other  groups  in  the  U.S.S.R.  struggle 
on  In  the  face  of  virtually  crushing  re- 
pression. In  February,  Natan  Shchar- 
ansky, after  9  years  of  imprisonment, 
imposed  for  no  more  than  wanting  to 
emigrate,  crossed  the  Gllenicke  bridge 
to  freedom.  That  crossing  was  not 
simply  from  East  to  West  but  a  pas- 
sage between  two  worlds,  from  the  In- 
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human  conditions  of  the  gulag  to  a 
world  where  fundamental  freedoms 
are  cherished  and  protected.  One  of 
the  message  brought  by  Shcharansky 
as  that  he  would  not  forget  those  he 
left  behind:  In  labor  camps  and  pris- 
ons. Pentecostals,  Baptists.  Ukrainian 
Catholics,  the  poets. 

Eleven  years  ago,  we  committed  our- 
selves to  uphold  certain  standards  by 
which  we  deal  with  other  nations  and 
with  our  own  citizens.  Today  we  re- 
commit ourselves.  On  November  4.  the 
35  signatory  nations  will  convene  in 
Vieima  to  review  implementation  of 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation led  by  Ambassador  Warren 
Zimmerman  will,  with  our  allies  at 
Vienna,  take  up  the  torch  that  the 
Helsinki  Watch  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  in 
Poland  first  held  up  before  the  world 
and  called  attention  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  must  live.  The 
record  of  the  East  bloc  nations  is 
dismal.  The  Final  Act  contains  no  en- 
forcement mechanism,  the  pressure  to 
bear  is  political  and  moral.  It  is  for 
these  courageous  men  and  women  that 
Vienna  must  speak.  It  is  for  them  and 
the  values  the  American  people  hold 
most  dear,  that  we  must  ensure  Vien- 
na's effectiveness  as  an  international 
platform  for  the  vigorous  pursuit  of 
human  rights  diplomacy. 

D  1815 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  a  member  of  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission and  a  leader  of  human  rights 
issue  in  this  area  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding,  and  also  my  friends  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  aisle.  I'd  like  to 
just  take  a  moment  to  underscore  the 
very  thoughtful  and  eloquent  words 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  used  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  an  important  day  and  an  im- 
portant issue. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  for  his  friendship  and  lead- 
ership and  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  fought  long  and 
hard  for  those  Jews  and  Christians 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  These  ac- 
tions clearly  reflect  that  love  of  free- 
dom which  is  at  the  heart  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  hearts  and  minds  of  free- 
dom-loving men  and  women  every- 
where. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  we  have  set 
aside  August  1  as  Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day.  Today  we  commemorate 
the  11th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  We  take  this 
occasion  to  reflect  upon  what  this  act 
has  meant  for  the  advancement  of 
human  rights. 

The  most  important  lesson  is  that 
human  rights  do  not  exist  in  words  or 


on  paper.  They  become  real  only  as 
the  free  institutions  are  created  that 
ensure  their  protection.  And  they  only 
have  meaning  when  significant  num- 
bers of  individuals  can  benefit  from 
this  protection. 

Let's  look  at  three  cases  which  clear- 
ly demonstrate  the  need  for  greater 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Natan  Shcharansky  is  in  Israel,  but 
his  brother  and  mother  remain  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  chessmasters  Anna  and  Boris 
Gulko  and  their  son  David  were  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  May 
after  8  years  as  refuseniks.  Boris  came 
to  the  Capitol  today  to  hold  a  chess 
match  to  help  us  conunemorate 
Human  Rights  Day.  We  had  scheduled 
a  telephone  call  from  Leonid  Shchar- 
ansky in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  call 
never  came.  We  can  only  hope  that 
Leonid  wasn't  arrested  on  his  way  to 
make  the  call,  as  Boris  was  3  months 
ago,  and  as  Leonid's  brother.  Natan. 
was  so  many  times  before  he  finally 
obtained  his  freedom. 

Dr.  Yelena  Bonner  was  permitted  to 
come  to  the  United  States  for  desper- 
ately needed  medical  treatment.  A 
condition  of  her  being  allowed  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union  was  that  she  remain 
silent  about  life  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Dr.  Bonner  found  herself  morally 
unable  to  comply  with  this  condition. 
We  don't  know  yet  what  the  repercus- 
sions will  be  for  Dr.  Bonner  and  her 
husband.  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov.  The 
blanket  of  silence  drawn  around  them 
in  their  internal  exile  in  the  closed 
city  of  Gorky  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  penetrate. 

These  are  just  three  of  the  thou- 
sands of  tragic  stories  which  are 
caused  by  violations  of  the  Helsinki 
human  rights  provisions.  I  must  fur- 
ther point  out  that  the  total  number 
of  people  permitted  to  emigrate  has 
dropped  drastically.  Vladimir  and 
Maria  Slepak  have  been  refusenilts  for 
over  15  years.  Ida  Nudel.  the  Angel  of 
Mercy,  is  in  poor  health  and  may  face 
the  Angel  of  Death.  Inna  Meiman  also 
faces  death  because  she  is  unable  to 
obtain  proper  medical  treatment  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Vladimir  Peltsman. 
award-winning  pianist,  is  still  restrict- 
ed to  rehearsing  and  performing  in  his 
apartment. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  cases  which  we  have  docu- 
mented, and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cases  which  exist.  And  these 
are  not  just  cases,  these  are  individ- 
uals, people,  who  are  suffering  unwar- 
ranted harassment  solely  for  their 
"crime"  of  being  Jewish  or  Christian 
or  Georgian  or  German,  for  their 
"treasonous  behavior"  of  wanting  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  use  all  the  means  we  have 
available  to  us  to  enforce  compliance 
of  the  Helsinki  accords,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  upcoming  Helsinki  Review 
Conference  in  Vienna.  I  must  take  a 


moment  to  commend  the  work  done  In 
this  area  by  such  individuals  and 
groups  as  Lynn  Singer  of  the  Union  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Mark  Levin 
and  Billy  Keyserling  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  and  Paul 
Meek  and  his  associates  at  the  Inter- 
national Parliamentary  Group  for 
Human  Rights  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Their  tireless  efforts  and  single- 
minded  dedication  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  continue  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
us  all. 

Our  actions  as  legislators  should  be 
no  less  than  theirs.  We  must  act  to 
ensure  true  compliance  with  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  in  all  three  baskets;  that  is.  eco- 
nomics, security,  and  human  rights. 

We  can  stress  the  importance  the 
United  States  places  on  human  rights 
by  conditioning  any  agreements  we  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Soviets  on  their  im- 
proved human  rights  record.  We 
should  not  grant  most-favored-nation 
status,  or  give  trade  advantages  to 
countries  like  Romania  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  when  they  flagrantly  violate 
the  principles  and  standards  of  the 
Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  The  Soviets  should 
not  be  rewarded  for  their  cruel  and  in- 
human oppression  of  refuseniks. 

Nations  of  the  free  world,  built  on 
respect  for  himian  rights,  represent 
the  noblest  and  best  experiment  of 
mankind.  It  falls  to  us  to  spread  that 
experiment  in  democracy  and  free- 
dom. This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
But  it  is  our  sacred  trust  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  achieve  it. 

Security  and  cooperation  in 
Europe— the  Helsinki  goals— will  be 
ensured  only  when  all  of  Europe's 
people  live  under  governments  freely 
chosen  by  all  the  people,  and  respon- 
sive to  the  will  of  the  electorate. 

That  is  the  Helsinki  pledge  that  is 
binding  on  us  all. 

We.  as  Americans,  and  as  people  who 
are  blessed  with  freedom,  must  do  all 
we  can  to  share  this  blessing.  It  is  our 
moral  obligation,  and  our  legal  obliga- 
tion under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  as  a 
commissioner,  it  is  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  to  serve  with  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  I  not  only  give  my 
support  to  him.  but  also  to  this  effort 
that  has  been  made  by  the  people  who 
are  here  on  the  floor  today  in  the 
cause  of  human  rights. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlemaui  for  his  very  kind  re- 
marks, and  more  importantly,  for  the 
energy  and  dedication  that  he  has  ex- 
pended on  the  defense  of  human 
rights,  as  I  said,  and  in  support  of  the 
Helsinki  process. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman], 
the  second  ranking  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 


Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Yatron].  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon], for  bringing  this  measure  to  the 
floor  at  this  time,  an  appropriate  time 
just  before  the  anniversary  date  of  the 
Helsinki  accords. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  we  celebrated 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Helsinki  accords.  At  that  time, 
many  of  us  recalled  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  final  act  was  signed 
on  August  1.  1975.  by  35  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  a  momentous  oc- 
casion, and  one  which,  over  the  years, 
has  brought  both  frustration  and  joy. 
We  have  seen  thousands  of  religious, 
cultural  and  political  activists  begin 
new  lives  outside  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
have  also  been  witness  to  the  tragedy 
01  harassment,  arrest,  beatings,  and  in- 
tej  rogations  perpetrated  against  men 
and  women  who  only  desire  the  reli- 
gious and  cultural  freedom  afforded 
them  by  this  important  document. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  participat- 
ed in  numerous  expressions  of  con- 
cern, from  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jews  to  our  own  Congressional 
Prayer  Fast  and  Vigil.  Many  of  us 
have  beaten  a  well-worn  path  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  in  an  effort  to  show 
our  solidarity  with  those  whose 
spouses  and  other  relatives  remain 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  in  oppor- 
tunities to  relay  that  concern  to  Em- 
bassy officials.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 371  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
667,  which  proclaim  August  1.  1986.  as 
"Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day"  re- 
minds us  of  the  many  thousands  of 
those  silenced  in  Soviet  prisons,  in 
labor  camps,  and  places  of  exile. 

Men  like  Yuri  Orlov  and  losef  Ber- 
enshtein  continue  to  suffer  mightily 
for  their  beliefs:  Ida  Nudel  and  Na- 
dezha  Fradkova  are  only  two  of  the 
many  women  being  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  Soviet  oppression.  Over  the 
past  year,  we  have  also  participated  in 
joyous  occasions,  such  as  the  historic 
visit  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  to  the 
United  States  following  his  momen- 
tous walk  across  the  Gleinicke  Bridge 
in  Berlin.  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
Natan  and  Avital  here  again  when 
their  Congressional  Gold  Medals  are 
ready  for  presentation.  We  were  also 
gratified  to  welcome  Dr.  Mark  Nash- 
pitz  to  our  midst,  and  reviewed  Soviet 
mail  practices  with  Isai  and  Grigory 
Goldshtein.  Most  recently.  Chess 
Master  Boris  Gulko  and  his  wife  who 
have  fled  to  freedom,  are  visiting 
Washington  right  now  in  an  effort  to 
focus  further  attention  on  the  issue  of 
human  rights. 

The  commemoration  of  Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day  highlights  for  the 
world  the  necessary  compliance  and 


respect  for  basic  human  freedoms— the 
freedoms  of  movement,  speech,  reli- 
gion, and  equality  before  the  law. 
Those  of  us  in  the  West  cannot  truly 
perceive  the  severe  constraints  under 
which  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Soviet  Union  live.  We  hear  their 
plights  and  we  commiserate,  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  on  their  behalf,  and  we 
speak  out  against  the  cruelties  perpet- 
uated by  the  Soviet  regime.  Yet.  only 
those  who  have  lived  through  the 
catch-22  existence  of  the  Soviet 
system  truly  understand  the  impact, 
the  severity  and  the  motivation  for 
such  brutal  behavior. 

By  reminding  the  world  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Helsinki  F^al 
Act  of  1975.  we  reaffirm  our  own  deep 
dedication  to  these  precepts.  As  we 
look  forward  to  yet  another  summit 
meeting,  and  additional  rounds  of  Hel- 
sinki related  conferences,  we  must  pro- 
pound one  concept  at  every  opportuni- 
ty—that of  compliance  and  respect  for 
the  act's  statement  of  principles.  For 
it  is  only  when  there  is  compliance 
with  those  principles  that  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  will  truly  be 
achieved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter],  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Helsinki  Commission 
and  an  outstanding  member  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conmiend  the 
effort  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  for 
bringing  Senate  Joint  Resolution  371 
to  the  floor. 

Let  me  also  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  their  very  kind  re- 
marks. 

Let  me  say  further  that  it  is  a  great 
honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  be  serv- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  As  a  member  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission,  his  leader- 
ship has  been  strong  and  steadfast  and 
the  progress  we  have  made  I  think  has 
been  very  great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  intro- 
duce House  Joint  Resolution  667, 
along  with  my  cochairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Human  Rights  Caucus,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lantos].  and  many  members 
of  our  Caucus  Executive  Committee. 

House  Joint  Resolution  667  is  the 
same  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  371 
before  us  today.  Both  resolutions  des- 
ignate August  1.  1986.  as  Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day  and  reaffirm 
American  support  for  human  rights 
and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

This  resolution  also  calls  upon  the 
President  to  reassert  the  United  States 
commitment  to  the  Helsinki  accords 
and  to  continue  his  effort  to  achieve 
full  implementation  of  the  Helsinki 


accords  by  once  more  raising  the  issue 
of  noncompliance. 

On  August  1.  1975.  representatives 
from  35  countries  joined  together  in 
Helsinki  to  sign  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  This  agreement  covers 
every  aspect  of  East- West  relations,  in- 
cluding military  security,  scientific 
and  cultural  exchanges,  trade  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

This  year  marks  the  11th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  signing  of  the  accords.  The 
signing  of  this  agreement  buoyed  the 
hoi>es  of  many  people  living  in  coun- 
tries who  believed  it  signaled  a  new 
era  of  respect  for  human  rights  and 
improved  East-West  relations.  In 
many  countries  Helsinki  monitoring 
groups  were  established  with  the  pur- 
pose of  publicizing  the  standards  of 
the  accords  and  monitoring  the  appli- 
cation of  these  standards  by  their  gov- 
ernments. 

Unfortunately,  the  formation  of 
these  groups  were  not  encouraged  by 
many  of  the  signatory  countries.  The 
Eastern  European  groups  met  great 
opposition  from  their  governments. 
Yet.  the  leaders  of  these  groups  per- 
sisted, despite  the  efforts  by  their  gov- 
ernments to  jail  them  and  to  destroy 
and  chill  their  courage  to  stand  up  for 
human  rights.  We  are  still  rejoicing 
over  the  release  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky, a  leader  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Group,  but  we  must  continue  to  re- 
member those  who  are  still  fighting  to 
be  free  including  Yelena  Bonner.  Vlc- 
toras  Petkas,  Ida  Nudel,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Group,  Yuri  Orlov.  who  has  been  a 
prisoner  of  conscience  since  1977. 
They  are  the  true  world  leaders  in  the 
fight  for  human  rights. 
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Unfortunately,  today,  11  years  later, 
some  of  the  signatories  continue  to 
disregard  their  hiunan  rights  commit- 
ments. Many  of  the  Eastem-bloc  coun- 
tries restrict  religious  freedom,  deny 
their  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate, 
and  imprison  human  rights  activists. 

By  sponsoring  a  resolution  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  11th  anniversary  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  we  hope  to  remind 
all  signatories  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  that  the  United  States  continues 
to  support  full  implementation  of  the 
accords. 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  Vienna 
Review  Conference  that  begins  In  No- 
vember, it  is  essential  that  our  Gov- 
ernment use  this  meeting  as  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  reassert  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  accords,  but  to 
make  clear  to  the  entire  world  the  con- 
tinuing violations  of  Basket  III,  the 
human  rights  provisions,  by  the  Sovi- 
ets and  other  Eastem-bloc  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  S.J.  Resolution 
371  and  Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day.  I 
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hope  that  through  our  efforts  to  sup- 
port the  Helsinki  accords,  we  can  work 
toward  a  world  dedicated  to  peace  and 
respect  for  human  rights. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Seiberling).  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  has  17  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron]  has  17 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ritter], 
who  is  also  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission. 

Bdr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatron]  for  their  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  floor.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Porter],  for  authoring  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe— the  Helsinki  Commis- 
sion—as cochairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  Ukraine,  and  as  a  proud  cosponsor 
of  Mr.  Porter's  resolution,  I  rise  to 
offer  my  support  of  Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day,  designated  for  August  1. 
1986.  This  day  commemorates  the 
11th  aimiversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  by  35  nations,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  more  important, 
this  day  serves  to  focus  attention  on 
the  ongoing  Helsinki  process,  a  process 
designed  to  enhance  security  and  co- 
operation in  Europe  by  focussing  on 
the  link  between  arms  control,  trade, 
and  human  rights. 

While  I  welcome  recent  steps  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  such  as  the  re- 
lease of  Helsinki  monitor  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  the  resolution  of  a 
number  of  outstanding  United  States- 
Soviet  family  reunification  cases.  I 
remain  distressed  about  overall  Soviet 
performance  in  the  area  of  human 
rights. 

The  Soviet  Helsinki  Monitors,  the 
sister  group  to  our  own  Helsinki  Com- 
mission, continue  to  be  radically  op- 
pressed by  Soviet  authorities.  To  date. 
42  members  of  Helsinki  monitoring 
and  affiliated  groups  remain  in  labor 
camps  or  in  internal  exile.  The  cases 
of:  Lithuanian  Helsinki  monitor  Balys 
Gajauskas.  imprisoned  for  33  of  his  59 
years:  Estonian  Mart  Niklus.  in  jail 
since  1981  for  his  human  rights  activi- 
ties; Georgian  Helsinki  monitors  Em- 
manuel Tvaladze  and  Tenghiz  Gudaza, 
sentenced  just  last  month  to  an  undis- 
closed number  of  years  in  prison; 
Georgian  Helsinki  monitor  Merab  Ko- 
spava,  in  jail  for  years  and  now  on  the 
verge  of  death  with  tuberculosis;  and 
Ukrainian  Catholic  activists  Yosyf 
Terelya  and  Vasl  Kobryn,  are  just  a 
few  examples  of  those  who  continue  to 
suffer  for  their  commitment  to  the 


values  embodied  in  the  Helsinki  proc- 
ess. 

I  call  to  light  also,  the  sacrifice  of 
three  Ukrainian  monitors  who  died  in 
prison  camps  and  one  Lithuanian  who 
died  suspiciously  by  being  hit  by  a 
truck.  These  men  in  their  sacrifice- 
indeed  the  ultimate  sacrifice— show  us 
that  we  must  not  lose  our  resolve  to 
press  for  the  human  rights  embodied 
in  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 

There  are  so  many  cases  where  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  is  violated  today.  I 
think  of  the  case  of  young  Kaisa 
Randpere.  the  3-year-old  Estonian  girl 
who  has  spent  over  half  of  her  young 
life  as  a  political  hostage,  separated 
from  her  parents  who  are  now  living 
in  Sweden.  While  I  have  personally 
hand  delivered  letters  of  protest 
asking  for  her  release,  all  the  way  to 
the  Kremlin,  and  sent  numerous  let- 
ters to  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  there's 
been  no  movement.  We  must  not  give 
up. 

The  lack  of  adequate  emigration  re- 
mains a  serious  problem.  Prom  a  high 
of  51.320  Soviet  Jews  being  allowed  to 
emigrate  in  1979  to  the  two  lowest 
levels,  since  records  have  been  kept,  of 
897  and  1.140  for  the  years  1984  and 
1985  respectively,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Soviets  have  slammed  the  door.  Last 
month's  disappointing  level  of  55  visas, 
points  out  that  this  imfortunate  trend 
is  not  changing. 

Religious  persecution  continues  una- 
bated. Many  imprisoned  Soviet  human 
rights  activists,  including  Latvian  Bap- 
tist Janis  Rozkalns.  continue  to  be  for- 
bidden visitation  rights  with  family 
members  despite  Soviet  legal  guaran- 
tees. Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev. Soviet  authorities  continue  to 
persecute  Lithuanian  Catholics, 
Ukrainian  Catholics,  Baptists— of 
which  at  least  143  were  thrown  in  jail 
last  year  for  religious  activities— Pen- 
tecostals,  and  Russian  Orthodox  be- 
lievers. 

The  state  of  the  Soviet  independent 
peace  movement  is  equally  troubled. 
The  Trust  Group,"  or  'Trustbuilder" 
officially  called  the  Group  for  Trust 
Between  the  U.S.A.  and  U.S.S.R..  con- 
tinues to  be  repressed.  Last  year  one 
of  the  leaders  of  this  group.  Vladimir 
Brodsky.  was  sentenced  to  3  years  in 
prison  for  his  nonviolent,  peaceful  pro- 
test activities.  Other  members  of  the 
group  have  been  similarly  harassed 
with  summarily  applied  15-day  prison 
sentences  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  meeting  with  Western  peace 
group  representatives  on  visits  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  One  such  individual 
whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  with  personally  on  a  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  last  October,  Dr. 
Yuri  Medvedkov,  was  picked  up  and 
given  a  15-day  prison  sentence  after  an 
interview  he  gave  at  the  outset  of  the 
goodwill  games.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  Dr.  Medvedkov  has  since 
been  released.  It  is  disappointing  that 


Mr.  Ted  Turner  and  his  Cable  Net- 
work covering  the  games  did  not 
report  on  that  imprisonment. 

The  United  States  has  persistently 
raised  issues  of  Soviet  noncompliance 
at  the  Ottawa  Human  Rights  Experts 
Meeting,  the  Budapest  Cultural 
Forum  and  Bern  Human  Contacts 
Meeting  in  the  past  2  years.  And.  as  we 
approach  the  November  Vienna 
Review  Meeting.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  the  President  to  remain  firmly 
committed  to  the  concept  of  linkage 
by  establishing  appropriate  environ- 
ments for  human  rights  control,  great- 
er progress  in  human  rights,  human 
contacts  and  emigration.  Once  the 
Soviet  Union  relizes  that  we  are  seri- 
ous in  our  conunitment.  by  being  a 
little  less  anxious  to  sign  treaties 
before  progress  in  human  rights  is 
achieved,  the  wind  in  the  sails  of  the 
Helsinki  process  can  blow  stronger. 

This  day,  August  1.  1986.  is  a  day  for 
oppressed  people  to  look  up  from  their 
painful  conditions  and  see  that  there 
are  people,  people  who  are  enjoying 
peace  with  freedom,  people  who  are 
struggling  for  their  cause. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  who  is  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Helsinki  Commission. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Yatron].  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  and  all 
the  others  who  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  impact  in  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  floor  and  have  been  ongoing  de- 
fenders of  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  371.  designat- 
ing August  1  as  "Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day."  August  1  of  course  marks 
the  nth  armiversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
CSCE  process  provides  the  West  with 
a  valuable  means  to  promote  respect 
for  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  among  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

While  I  would  agree  that  the  record 
of  compliance  by  those  nations  has 
been  extremely  poor,  a  fact  that  is 
clearly  acknowledged  in  the  resolu- 
tion, a  fact  that  Mr.  Solomon  pointed 
out  in  his  earlier  comments,  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  at  least  establish  a  com- 
prehensive framework  within  which 
we  can  try  to  solve  some  of  the  more 
egregious  violations. 
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Absent  the  accords,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  Christians.  Jews,  and  other 
people  of  faith  would  likely  be  much 
worse. 


Absent  the  accords,  many  Soviet 
Jews  would  not  be  living  in  freedom  in 
Israel  and  the  United  States  and  in 
other  safe  harbors  in  the  West. 

Absent  the  accords,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  would  be  fewer  checks  of  Com- 
munist violence,  hatred,  racism,  and 
religious  animosity. 

I  believe  the  Helsinki  accords  pro- 
vide us  with  an  invaluable  forum  to 
discuss  violations  of  human  rights.  It 
has  given  us  a  set  of  standards  to 
which  all  have  agreed  and  then  must 
be  held  accountable. 

Moreover,  it  has  survived  the  inevi- 
table episodes  of  decline  in  East-West 
relations,  providing  an  ongoing  forum 
where  allied  and  nonallied  nations 
may  discuss  their  differences  openly. 

Most  importantly,  the  Helsinki  proc- 
ess provides  hope  to  the  true  victims 
of  East  bloc  neglect  of  human  rights, 
the  individual  dissidents,  human 
rights  activists,  and  believers  in  God. 

As  one  Jewish  ref usenik  remarked  to 
me  when  I  was  in  Moscow  in  1982. 
"You  are  our  only  safeguard." 

Last  year  I  traveled  to  Romania  to 
investigate  allegations  of  severe  reli- 
gious repression  in  that  country.  In 
every  church  we  visited.  I  was  told  by 
individual  believers  who  put  them- 
selves at  great  personal  risk  simply  by 
speaking  to  a  westerner  in  public  that 
Western  efforts  on  their  behalf  gave 
them  great  hope. 

Clearly  the  Scriptures  which  tell  us 
that  without  hope,  the  people  perish, 
apply  to  those  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  West  must 
acknowledge  that  barring  a  miracle  of 
profound  proportions,  reforms  in  the 
current  status  of  individual  freedoms 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  promise  to  be 
incremental  at  best,  but  the  alterna- 
tive to  do  nothing  or  to  do  less  or  to 
stand  idly  by,  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
could  never  do. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  Mr.  Connie  Mack. 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  come  to  speak  this  evening  for  two 
reasons.  One  is  to  try  to  make  people 
aware  of  the  name  Anatoly  Michelson. 
an  individual  who  lives  in  my  district. 
The  other  is  to,  at  the  same  time,  use 
his  case  to  make  the  point  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  continuing  to  fail  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  of  the 
agreement  that  they  signed. 

Anatoly  Michelson  is  very  typical  of 
my  district.  He  is  67  years  old;  he  is  re- 
tired: he  is  a  father;  he  is  a  grandfa- 
ther, but  there  is  one  very  significant 
difference:  He  left  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1958  and  has  not  been  able  to  see  his 
wife  or  daughter  for  over  30  years.  He 
has  a  grandson  he  has  never  seen. 

We  have  made  continued  attempts 
to  bring  this  issue  not  only  in  front  of 


the  American  people,  but  also  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  been  rebuffed 
at  every  attempt.  We  have  had  Sena- 
tors involved  in  trying  to  raise  the 
level  of  awareness. 

So  again  I  take  this  time  this 
evening  to  try  to— let  me  say  the  name 
again— Anatoly  Michelson.  He  is  a 
grandfather.  He  is  67.  He  has  heart 
trouble.  He  is  retired,  and  he  has  one 
last  dream  that  he  wants  to  see  ful- 
filled in  his  life  before  he  dies.  That  is 
that  he  wants  to  see  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  his  grandson. 

It  seems  to  me  that  maybe  it  is  time 
that  we  added  Anatoly 's  name  to  the 
list  that  everyone  reads  out  when  they 
are  talking  about  those  individuals 
who  are  being  held  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  we  ought  to  be  asking 
every  day  is  why  will  they  not  let  this 
man's  wife,  daughter,  and  grandson 
go?  He  is  67.  How  much  longer  can 
this  evil  empire,  as  we  have  referred  to 
it.  keep  this  man  separated  from  his 
family? 

So  again.  I  would  ask  those  who  rep- 
resent this  body  on  the  Commission  to 
put  his  name  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Let 
us  not  forget  him.  Let  us  remind  ev- 
eryone of  what  Anatoly  Michelson  is 
going  through  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 
His  only  dream,  all  he  is  asking  to 
have  happen  is  to  see  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  his  grandson  before  he 
dies. 

Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  help  him 
gain  that  wish. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  another  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoRNAN],  who  has  been  extremely 
active  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  never  prouder  of  being  a 
Member  of  this  distinguished  delibera- 
tive body  or  a  member  of  its  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  or  prouder  of 
its  chairman  and  our  Republican  rank- 
ing member  or  of  a  subcommittee 
chairman  than  I  am  when  we  try  to 
bring  human  rights  issues  from  any 
country  before  the  freedom-loving  citi- 
zens of  the  world. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Yatron]  set  up  hearings  yester- 
day that  were  some  of  the  most  signif- 
icant panel  hearings  I  have  every  at- 
tended in  this  Congress. 

The  first  panel  addressed  itself  to 
the  persecution  of  those  people  of 
Jewish  heritage  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Because  of  the  dedication  to  this  cause 
of  Soviet  Jewry  by  those  members  of 
Jewish  heritage  and  those  of  us  in  this 
House  who  have  visited  with  persecut- 
ed Jewish  citizens  in  the  Soviet  Union 
who  have  allied  ourselves  with  those 
of  Jewish  heritage,  this  issue  has  re- 
ceived much  currency  around  the 
world.  Have  we  made  significant  ad- 
vances? No.  Have  we  made  some  ad- 
vances? Yes. 


But  an  issue  that  has  not  received 
the  same  prominence  is  the  issue  of 
the  persecution  of  Christians  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  those  of  the  Islamic 
faith. 

In  one  of  my  trips  to  the  Soviet 
Union  where  I  met  with  persecuted 
Jewish  dissidents,  they  brought  to  us 
Christian  dissidents  and  said.  "Why 
are  you  not  speaking  out  for  your 
Christian  brothers?" 

Yesterday,  at  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania's  second  panel,  I  was 
shown  a  poster  of  persecuted  Chris- 
tians in  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  was 
only  a  one-Christian,  fundamentalist 
denomination.  There  are  no  persecut- 
ed Catholic  Christians  here,  no  Ortho- 
dox Russians  who  are  persecuted  here, 
no  Armenian  Orthodox  persecuted 
Christians  from  Armenian  SSR.  These 
are  people  imprisoned  from  just  the 
persecuted  Church  of  the  Fundamen- 
talist Christians  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Pentecostal  Sect. 

For  each  one  of  these  faces,  and 
many,  many  female  faces  among 
them,  it  represents  suffering  in  one  of 
the  gulag  camps  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  you  cannot  submit  for  the 
written  Congressional  Record  a 
poster.  I  submit  the  prisoner  list  of 
just  this  one  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, with  their  prison  camp  addresses 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 

The  Persecuted  Church  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Prisoner  List.  1986 

Abashin,  Veniamin  Ivanovich.  Bom:  July 
18.  1937;  3  children.  Arrested:  Oct.  9,  1984. 
Sentence:  2  years.  Release:  Oct.  9.  1986. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  Yal  22/3,  p. 
Shaichovo,  Kromsky  raion,  Orlovskaya  obi., 
303202  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Lydia  S.  Abashina,  ul.  Serpukhovskogo  114, 
g.  Orel,  302011  Soviet  Union. 

Alemasov,  Andrei  Ivanovich.  Bom:  Oct. 
11,  1921:  8  children.  Arrested:  June  3.  1983. 
Sentence:  3.5  years.  Release:  Jan.  3.  1987. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UE  149/10, 
2-23,  g.  Mendeleevsk,  Tatarskaya  ASSR, 
423640  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Klavdia  V.  Alemasova,  ul.  M.  Gorkogo  33.  g. 
Elabuga.  Tatarskaya  ASSR.  423630  Soviet 
Union. 

Andriets,  Aleksandr  Ivanovich.  Bom:  Jan. 
20,  1959:  1  child.  Arrested:  June  1,  1985.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years.  Release:  June  1,  1988.  First 
term.  Home  address  (wife):  Anna  A.  An- 
driets. ul.  Schmidte  14,  g.  Makeevka,  Don- 
etskaya  obi.,  339040  Soviet  Union. 

Andriets,  Anatoly  Ivanovich.  Bom:  June  1, 
1960;  1  child.  Arrested:  June  1,  1985.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years.  Release:  June  1,  1988.  First 
term.  Home  address  (wife):  Olga  V.  An- 
driets, ul.  Tverskaya  8,  g.  Kommunarsk, 
Voroshllovgradskaya  obi.,  349103  Soviet 
Union. 

Antonov.  Ivan  Yakovlevich.  Bom:  Aug.  19, 
1919:  3  chUdren.  Arrested:  May  14,  1982. 
Sentence:  5  yrs  str  +  5  yrs  exile  +  confisca- 
tion. Release  May  14.  1992.  Fifth  term. 
Camp  address:  uchr.  YaF  306/2-4.  g.  Kyzyl. 
Tuvlnskaya  ASSR,  667003  Soviet  Union. 
Home  address  (wife):  Neonila  I.  Antonova, 
ul.  Kotovskogo  41,  g.  Klrovograd,  316030 
Soviet  Union. 

Azarov,  Mikhail  Ivanovich.  Bom:  Sep.  19, 
1935;  5  ChUdren.  Arrested:  Aug.  29,  1984. 
Sentence:  5  years.  Release:  Aug.  29.  1989. 
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Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UN  288/ 
1.  4-42.  pos.  Nizhny  Ingash,  Krasnoyarsky 
krai.  663820  Soviet  Union.  Home  address 
(wife):  Nadezhda  V.  Azarova.  ul.  Mokrou- 
sova  7.  kv.  116,  g.  Belgorod.  308024  Soviet 
Union. 

Babenko.  George  Aleksandrovich.  Bom: 
Nov.  1,  1926;  6  children.  Arrested:  Apr.  24. 
1984.  Sentence:  3  years.  Release:  Apr.  24, 
1987.  First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YuA 
45/75,  4-41,  St.  Belichi,  Kievskaya  obi., 
255700  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Maria  I.  Babenko,  ul.  Purmanova  3,  g. 
Belaya  Tserkov.  Kievskaya  obi.,  256400 
Soviet  Union. 

BaUazhansky,  Vladimir  Georgievich. 
Bom:  Oct.  13,  1957:  3  children.  Arrested: 
Nov.  28,  1984.  Sentence:  2.5  years.  Release: 
May  28,  1987.  First  term.  Camp  address: 
uchr.  OSch  29/3  "A",  s.  Broneshty,  Or- 
geevsky  raion.  Moldavia,  278421  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Yekaterina  I. 
Baklazhanskaya,  ul.  Ukrainskaya  34a.  pos. 
Tarakliya,  Moldavia,  278740  Soviet  Union. 

Baraniuk,  Ivan  Andreevich.  Bom:  Jan.  11, 
1924;  5  children.  Arrested:  Nov.  30,  1983. 
Sentence:  3  years  str.  Release:  Nov.  30  1986. 
Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YaE  308/ 
45.  11-112.  pos.  Makorty.  Sofievsky  raion, 
Dnepropetrovskaya  obi..  322723  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Elva  P.  Baran- 
iuk, ul.  Korolenko  26,  g.  Khmelnitsky, 
Ukraine,  280008  Soviet  Union. 

Baturin.  Nikolai  Georgievich.  Bom:  Dec. 
15,  1927;  6  children.  Arrested:  Nov.  5,  1979. 
Sentence:  5  yrs  str.  +  2  yrs  str*.  Release: 
Sep.  28,  1986.  Seventh  term  ('Resentenced). 
Camp  address:  uchr.  ZhD  158/4  "Ye",  g. 
Dzambul,  Kazakhskaya  SSR,  484049  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (*ife):  Valentina  M. 
Baturina,  ul.  60  let  SSSR  4.  kv,  13.  g. 
Shakhty,  Rostovskaya  obi.,  346500  Soviet 
Union. 

Boiko,  Nikolai  Yerofeevich.  Bom:  Jan.  9, 
1922;  7  children.  Arrested:  Sep.  29,  1980. 
Sentence:  5  yrs  str  +  2  yrs  str*  +  5  yrs  exile. 
Release:  Oct.  11,  1992.  Third  term  ('Resen- 
tenced). Camp  address:  uchr.  YaB  257/17-2, 
pos.  Elban,  Amursky  raion,  Khabarovsky 
krai,  682610  Soviet  Union.  Home  address 
(wife):  Valentina  I.  Boiko,  ul.  Limannaya  8, 
pos.  shevchenko-1,  g.  Odessa,  272168  Soviet 
Union.. 

Bondar.  Pyotr  Sergeevich.  Bom:  Dec.  31. 
1952;  7  children.  Arrested:  Sep.  4.  1984.  Sen- 
tence: 2  years.  Release:  Sep.  14.  1986.  First 
term.  Home  address  (wife):  Tatiana  I. 
Bondar  ul.  Urzhumskaya  23.  kv.  2,  g.  Gorky, 
603080  Soviet  Union. 

Borinsky,  Andrei  Vasilievich.  Bom:  Jan. 
21,  1957.  Arrested:  Oct.  17,  1985.  Sentence:  3 
years.  Release:  Oct.  17.  1988.  First  term. 
Home  address  (mother):  Zinaida  F.  Borins- 
kaya,  s.  Novaya  Synzhereya.  Lazovsky  raion. 
Moldavia,  278711  Soviet  Union. 

Bosko,  Vitaly  Nikolaevich.  Bom:  Nov.  5, 
1949;  8  children.  Arrested:  Oct.  19,  1984. 
Sentence:  3  years  str.  Release:  Oct.  19,  1987. 
Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  OV  302/ 
42,  5-55.  pos.  Manevichi,  Volynskaya  obi., 
264810  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Nina  M.  Bosko,  ul.  Matrosova  18,  g.  Ki- 
vertsy,  Volynskaya  obi.,  264220  Soviet 
Union. 

Bublik  Grigory  Ivanovich.  Bom:  Mar.  23, 
1955;  4  children.  Arrested:  Feb.  22,  1986. 
First  term.  Home  address  (wife):  Lubov  P. 
Bublik.  ul.  Barkovskogo  14,  g.  Rostov-na- 
Donu,  344094  Soviet  Union. 

Bychkov,  Leonid  Pavlovich.  Bom:  Apr.  12, 
1956;  2  children.  Arrested:  July  16,  1984. 
Sentence:  2.5  years.  Release:  Jan.  16,  1987. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YaYa  310/ 
77  "B",  g.  Berdyansk  10,  Zaporozhnaya  obi.. 


332440  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Lilia  N.  Bychkova,  ul.  Gorkogo  36,  g.  Zna- 
menka,  Kirovogradskaya  obi..  317061  Soviet 
Union. 

Bychkov.  Stepan  Pavlovich.  Bom:  Feb.  8. 
1959;  3  children.  Arrested:  Mar.  26.  1985. 
Sentence:  2  years.  Release;  Mar.  26.  1987. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  MKh  324/ 
31  ET.  g.  Izyaslav,  Khmelniukaya  obi.. 
281200  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Lubov  N.  Bychkova.  ul.  Bozhenko  34.  g. 
Marganets.  Dnepropetrovskaya  obi..  322971 
Soviet  Union. 

Chertkova.  Anna  Vasilievna.  Bom:  Dec. 
27.  1927.  Arrested:  1973.  Sentence:  in  psychi- 
atric hospital.  First  term.  Psychiatric  hosp. 
address:  uchr.  UE  148.  ul.  Yershova  49.  g. 
Kazan.  Tatarskaya  ASSR.  420082  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (mother):  Anastasia  V. 
Chertkova.  ul.  Stankevicha  36.  t.  Alma-Ata, 
Kazakhskaya  SSR.  480003  Soviet  Union. 

Chervyakova,  Natalia  Pavlovna.  Bom: 
Sep.  26.  1952.  Arrested:  Aug.  24.  1983.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years.  Release:  Aug.  24.  1986.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  Komend.  1.  obsch.  1. 
kom.  18.  pos.  Kalinina.  Maikopsky  raion. 
Krasnodarsky  krai.  372562  Soviet  Union. 
Home  address  (aunt):  Antonina  V.  Shvet- 
sova.  ul.  Bliznyukovskogo  la.  g.  Mozdok. 
363700  Soviet  Union. 

Chislln.  Ivan  Nikolaevich.  Bom:  Jan.  1. 
1927;  6  children.  Arrested:  Oct.  12.  1984. 
Sentence:  4  years  +  confiscation.  Release: 
Oc.  12,  1988.  First  term.  Camp  address: 
uchr.  OB  21/6,  g.  Klintsy,  Bryanskaya  obi., 
243100  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Ekaterina  P.  Chislina,  ul.  Volodarskogo  4, 
kv.  8,  g.  Tambov,  392003  Soviet  Union. 

Chistyakov,  Veniamin  Grigorievich.  Bom: 
May  1,  1935;  11  children.  Arrested:  Sept.  29. 
1982.  Sentence:  4  years.  Release:  Sep.  29. 
1986.  First  term.  Camp  address:  s.  n.  kh..  ul. 
Grazhdanskaya  2.  pos.  Aktas.  Karagandins- 
kaya  obi..  472341  Soviet  Union.  Home  ad- 
dress (wife):  Lubov  N.  Chistyakova.  ul.  2 
Liniya  49.  pos.  zavodskoy.  g.  Ordzhonikidze. 
362907  Soviet  Union. 

Chudakov.  Stanislav  Romanovich.  Bom: 
Aug.  9,  1945;  2  children.  Arrested:  Nov.  21. 
1985.  Sentence:  3.5  years.  Release:  May  21. 
1989.  First  term.  Home  address  (wife): 
Galina  A.  Chudakova.  ul.  Kolkhoznaya  20. 
g.  Vsevolzhsk.  Leningradskaya  obi..  188710 
Soviet  Union. 

Danilchenko.  Nikolai  Grigorievich.  Bom: 
May  1.  1928;  7  children.  Arrested:  Feb.  26. 
1985.  Sentence:  3  years  str.  Release:  Feb.  26. 
1988.  Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UO 
68/5-112.  g.  Apsheronsk,  Krasnodarsky  krai, 
352690  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Nadezhda  Ya.  Danilchenko,  ul.  Rostovskaya 
300,  g.  Kropotkin.  Krasnodarsky  krai. 
211527  Soviet  Union. 

Daniliuk,  Ivan  Grigorievich.  Bom:  Jan.  2, 
1938;  Arrested:  Feb.  21,  1982.  Sentence:  5 
years  str.  Release:  Feb.  21,  1987.  Second 
term.  Camp  address:  s.  n.  kh.,  ul  Gorkogo  4, 
kom.  142,  g.  Shostka,  Sumskaya  obi.,  245110 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Anton- 
ina A.  Danilyuk,  ul.  Politayeva  13,  kv.  64,  g. 
Chemovtsky,  274018  Soviet  Union. 

Dik  Gerhard  Gerhardovich.  Bom:  Jan.  19, 
1926;  7  children.  Arrested:  Oct.  1.  1982.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years  str.  Release:  Oct.  1.  1988.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  OV  94/4.  otr.  15. 
pos.  Vydrino,  Kabansky  ration.  Buryatskaya 
ASSR,  671111  Soviet  Union.  Home  address 
(wife):  MargariU  P.  Dik,  ul.  Shtrekovaya 
103,  g.  Prokoplevsk,  Kemerovskaya  obi. 
653022  Soviet  Union. 

Dubitsky  Adam  losifovich.  Bom:  Dec.  4, 
1924;  9  children.  Arrested:  Nov.  24.  1985. 
Sentence:  3  years  str.  Release:  Nov.  24.  1988. 
Fourth  term.  Home  address:  (wife):  Tavifa 


F.  Dubitskaya.  ul.  Krylova  4.  g.  Cherkessk, 
Stavropolsky  krai,  357100  Soviet  Union 

Dubitsky  Sergei  Adamovich.  Bom:  Nov.  2, 
1959;  Arrested:  Oct.  30,  1985.  Sentence:  3 
years.  Release:  Oct.  30,  1988.  First  term. 
Home  address:  (mother):  Tavifa  F.  Dubits- 
kaya, ul.  Krylova  4.  g.  Cherkessk.  Stavro- 
polsky krai.  357100  Soviet  Union. 

Dzhangetov,  Kanshaubl  Bekirovich.  Bom: 
Apr.  12,  1929;  6  children.  Arrested:  Oct.  30, 

1985.  Sentence:  3  years  str.  Release:  Oct.  30. 
1988.  Third  term.  Home  address  (wife):  An- 
tonina G.  Dzhangetova.  ul.  Levonaberezh- 
naya  3.  g.  Ust-Dzheguta,  Stavropolsky  krai, 
357200  Soviet  Union. 

Enns  Dmitri  Petrovich.  Bom:  Nov.  18, 
1953.  Arrested:  Apr.  17,  1982.  Sentence:  5 
years.  Release:  Apr.  17,  1987.  First  term. 
Camp  address:  uchr.  RU  170/2,  8-27,  g. 
Uralsk,  Kazakhskaya.  SSR.  417901  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Elena  Ya.  Enns 
S.  Borisovka.  Uspensky  raion,  Pavlodars- 
kaya  obi.  Kazakhskaya  SSR,  638143  Soviet 
Union. 

Ewert  Eduard  Yakovlevich.  Bom:  Jun  27, 
1949:  7  children.  Arrested:  Jul  12,  1984.  Sen- 
tence: 2.5  years.  Release:  Jan.  12,  1987. 
Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YeTs 
166/10,  13-131.  g.  Tselinograd.  Kazakhskaya 
SSR.  47300  Soviet  Union.  Home  address 
(wife):  Ekaterina  V.  Ewert.  ul.  Chkalova  52. 
g.  Makinsk.  Tselinogradskaya  obi.  Kazakhs- 
kaya SSR.  474010  Soviet  Union. 

Filippov  Andrei  Vladimirovich.  Arrested: 
Dec.  13.  1985.  Sentence:  3  years.  Release: 
Dec.  13,  1988.  First  term.  Home  address: 
(mother):  Anna  D.  Filippova,  Petergofskoye 
Shosse,  7/1-485,  g.  Uningrad,  198330  Soviet 
Union. 

Filippov  Vladimir  Alekseevich.  Bom:  Dec. 
20,  1927.  6  children.  Arrested:  Nov.  21,  1985. 
Sentence:  4  years  str.  Release:  Nov.  21,  1989. 
Second  term.  Home  address:  (wife):  Anna  D. 
Filippova,  Petergofskoye  Shosse,  7/1-485,  g. 
Liningrad,  198330  Soviet  Union. 

Freeman  Ewald  Rheingoldovich.  Bom: 
Jan.  29,  1939.  9  children.  Arrested:  Apr.  17. 

1982.  Sentence:  5  years.  Release:  Apr.  17. 
1987.  First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UG 
157/9.  3-32.  g.  Gurev,  465050  Soviet  Union. 
Home  address  (wife):  Maria  P.  Freeman,  ul. 
Lenina  76,  s.  Olgino,  Uspensky  raion,  Pavlo- 
darskaya  obi.  Kazakhskaya  SSR,  638143 
Soviet  Union. 

Germaniuk  Stepan  Grigorievich.  Bom: 
Aug.  15.  1934.  (5  children).  Arrested:  May  8. 

1983.  Sentence:  3  years  str.  Release:  May  8. 

1986.  Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr. 
Yua.  45/95..  10-101.  pos.  Berezan,  Barashi- 
vetsky  raion,  Kievskaya  obi.  256210  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (daughter):  Lilia  S. 
Germaniuk,  ul.  Chkalova  6.  s.  Tsupovka. 
Dergachevsky  raion.  Kharkovskaya  obi.. 
312020  Soviet  Union. 

Germaniuk  Ulyana  Sergeevna.  Bom:  July 
26.  1930;  5  children.  Arrested:  July  23.  1985. 
Sentence:  3  years.  Release:  July  23.  1988. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YuZh  313/ 
54,  13-21,  g.  Kharkov.  Ukraine,  310124 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (daughter): 
Lilia  S.  Germaniuk,  ul.  Chkalovab,  s.  Tsu- 
povka, Dergachevsky  raion,  Kharkovskaya 
obi..  312020  Soviet  Union. 

Gertsen  Susanna  Germanovna.  Bom:  Oct. 
19.  1928.  Arrested:  Apr.  22.  1985.  Sentence:  3 
years.  Release:  Apr.  22.  1988.  First  term. 
Camp  address:  uchr.  OP  32/2,  6-61,  s.  Step- 
noye,  Alamedinsky  raion,  Kirglzskaya  SSR, 
722169  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (sister): 
Justlna  G.  Gertsen,  s.  Kuterlya,  p/o  Po- 
dolsk, Krasnogvardeisky  raion,  Orenburgs- 
kaya  obi..  461151  Sovet  Union. 

Goloschapov  Pavel  Dorofeevich.  Bom: 
Mar.  10,  1929;  4  children.  Arrested:  June  9, 


1985.  Sentence:  2.5  years.  Release:  E>ec.  9, 

1987.  First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UYu 
400/1  "K",  pos.  Komsomolsky,  g.  Donskoy, 
Tulskaya  obi.,  301781  Soviet  Union.  Home 
address  (wife):  Tatiana  F.  Goloschapova,  ul. 
2  Sadovaya  21,  pos.  Dubovka,  Uzlovskoy 
raion,  Tulskaya  obi.,  301661  Soviet  Union. 

Goryanln  Mikhail  Aleksandrovich.  Bom: 
Dec.  11,  1951;  6  children.  Arrested:  Apr.  15, 
1985.  Sentence:  3  years.  Release:  Apr.  15, 

1988.  First  term.  Home  address  (wife):  Vera 
N.  Garyanina,  ul.  Proletarskaya  288,  g.  Tik- 
horetsk,  Krasnodarsky  Krai,  352100  Soviet 
Union. 

Gottman  Leongard  Genrikhovich.  Bom: 
Aug.  5.  1923;  8  children.  Arrested:  Nov.  14. 

1985.  Sentence:  2  years  str.  Release:  Nov.  14. 
1987.  Fourth  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  Uye 
394/15.  g.  Salavat.  Bashkirskaya  ASSR. 
453200  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Nina  G.  Gottman.  ul.  Oktyabrskaya  31.  g. 
Davlekanovo.  Bashkirskaya  ASSR.  452120 
Soviet  Union. 

Grltsenko  Vasily  Ivanovich.  Bom:  May  21, 
1949:  5  children.  Arrested:  Apr.  II.  1985. 
Sentence:  3  years.  Release:  Apr.  II,  1988. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  OP  17/16, 
otr.  9,  g.  Poltava,  315040  Soviet  Union. 
Home  address  (wife):  Vera  V.  Grltsenko,  ul. 
Komlntema  7,  s.  Malaya  Saltanovka,  Kievs- 
kaya obi.,  255138  Soviet  Union. 

Ivanov  Arkady  Pavlovich.  Bom:  Jan.  1, 
1932;  10  children.  Arrested:  Sept.  1,  1983. 
Sentence:  in  psychiatric  hospital.  Psychiat- 
ric hosp.  address:  psikhbolnitsa  otd.  3,  pos. 
Semenovsk,  g.  Ioshkar-Ola,  Mariiskaya 
ASSR.  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Nina  G.  Ivanova,  ul.  Pushkina  2a,  kv.  41,  p. 
Silikatny.  Leninsky  raion,  Mariiskaya 
ASSR.  425060  Soviet  Union. 

Ivaschenko  Anatoli  Yakovlevich.  Bom: 
Feb.  17,  1952;  4  children.  Arrested:  Mar.  21, 
1984.  Sentence:  2.5  years.  Release:  Sept.  21, 

1986.  First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  OR 
318/76-8.  St.  Rafalovka.  Vladimiretsky 
raion.  Rovenskaya  obi.  265968  Soviet  Union. 
Home  address  (wife):  Nadezhda  A.  Ivas- 
chenko. ul.  Kalinina  48a.  pos.  Khutory. 
Cherkasskaya  obi.,  258209  Soviet  Union. 

Ivaschenko  Lubov  Yakovlevna.  Bom:  Mar. 
29.  I96I.  Arrested:  Oct.  17.  1985.  Sentence: 
2.5  years.  Release:  Apr.  17,  1988.  First  term. 
Home  address  (mother):  Anna  I.  Ivas- 
chenko, ul.  Petrovskogo  87a,  p/o  Petrovs- 
koye,  Kievo-Svyatoshinsky  raion,  255203 
Soviet  Union. 

Ivaschenko  Yakov  Yefremovlch.  Bom: 
May  10,  1932;  11  children.  Arrested:  May  22, 
1981.  Sentence:  4  years  plus  4  yrs.  exile.  Re- 
lease: May  22,  1989.  First  term.  ExUe  ad- 
dress: ul.  Ordzhonikidze  8-15,  pos.  Zyr- 
yanka.  Verkhne-Kolymsky  raion.  Yakuts- 
kaya  ASSR.  678770  Soviet  Union.  Home  ad- 
dress (wife):  Anna  I.  Ivaschenko,  ul.  Petrovs- 
kogo 87a,  p/o  Petrovskoye,  Kievo-Svyato- 
shinsky raion,  255203  Soviet  Union. 

Kalyashin  Aleksei  Aleksandrovich.  Bom: 
Jan.  2,  1955.  Arrested:  Sept.  1,  1981.  Sen- 
tence: 3  yrs.  str.  plus  2.5  years  str.*  Release: 
Mar.  1,  1987.  Second  term  (*Resentenced). 
Camp  address:  uchr.  201/8-12  "D".  g.  Gu- 
bakha,  Permskaya  obi.,  618294  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Nina  G.  Kalya- 
shina,  ul.  Sevastopolskaya  239a,  kv.  2,  g.  Ir- 
kutsk. 664048  Soviet  Union. 

Kara  Ivan  Ivanovich.  Bom:  Dec.  25.  1953; 
3  children.  Arrested:  Nov.  27,  1984.  Sen- 
tence: 2.5  years.  Release:  May  28,  1987.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  OSch  29/9,  44-K, 
g.  Kishinev,  Moldavia,  277012  Soviet  Union. 
Home  address  (wife):  Nadezhda  P.  Kara,  ul. 
Ukrainskaya  32a,  pos.  Tarakliya,  Moldavia, 
278740  Soviet  Union. 

Kerstan,  Emelyan  Frldrlkhovich.  Bom: 
Dec  5,   1934,  6  children.  Arrested:  Oct  31, 


1982.  Sentence:  5  years  +  conf.  Release:  Oct 
21,  1987  First  term.  Camp  address  uchr. 
UYa  64/29,  10-101,  g.  Navoi  5,  706800  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Maria  V.  Ker- 
stan, ul.  Trudovaya  3-1  tupik  20,  g.  Samar- 
kand, Uzbekaskaya  SSR,  703002  Soviet 
Union. 

Khailo  Vladimir  Pavlovich.  Bom:  Apr  IS, 
1932,  14  children.  Arrested:  Nov  14,  1980. 
Sentence:  In  psychiatric  hospital.  Psychiat- 
ric hosp.  address:  SPB  23/1,  otd.  1,  g.  Bla- 
goveschensk-7,  Amurskaya  obi.,  675007 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Maria 
Ye.  Khatlo,  ul.  Sevemaya  11,  g.  Krasny 
Luch,  Voroshilovgradskaya  obi.,  394004 
Soviet  Union. 

Khorev  Mikhail  Ivanovich.  Bom:  Dec  19, 
I93I,  3  children  Arrested:  Jan  27,  1980.  Sen- 
tence: 5  yrs  str  -(-  2  yrs  str*.  Release:  Dec  19, 
1986.  Fourth  term  ('Resentenced).  Camp 
address:  uchr.  OV  94/2,  otr.  25,  pos.  Yuzhny, 
g.  Ulan-Ude,  Buryatskaya  ASSR,  670016 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Vera  G. 
Khoreva,  ul.  Mlnskaya  28,  kv.  30,  g.  Ki- 
shinev, Moldavia  277015  Soviet  Union. 

Kim  Vyacheslav  Ilich.  Bom:  Sep  9.  1952.  1 
child.  Arrested:  May  10.  1984.  Sentence:  3 
years  str.  Release:  May  10.  1987.  Second 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UYa  64/42.  6-42, 
g.  Zaravshan,  Navolnskaya  obi.,  706801 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Ludmila 
N.  Kim.  2-1  kvartal  27a.  kv.  33.  masslv 
Vodnik.  g.  Narlmanov.  Tashkentskaya  obi.. 
702312  Soviet  Union. 

Klnas  Ivan  Ervlnovlch.  Bom:  Jul  5.  1951,  4 
children.  Arrested:  Feb  13,  1982.  Sentence:  5 
years  str  -t-  conf.  Release:  Feb  13,  1987, 
Second  term.  Exile  address:  ul.  Klrova  I88a, 
s.  Belovodskoye,  Moskovsky  raion,  Kirglzs- 
kaya SSR,  722040  Soviet  Union.  Home  ad- 
dress (wife):  Ema  A.  Klnas,  family  with  hus- 
band in  exile. 

Kirov  Kharlampy  Vasilievich.  Bom:  Feb 
2,  1942.  Arrested:  Sep  16,  1983.  Sentence:  3 
years.  Release:  Sep  16,  1986.  First  term. 
Camp  address:  uchr.  OSch  29/3  "K",  s  Bron- 
eshty, Orgeevsky  raion,  Moldavia,  278421 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Ulyana 
I.  Klrova,  ul.  Budennogo  16,  s.  Novoselovka, 
Taraklllsky  raion.  MSSR.  278743  Soviet 
Union. 

Kis  Roman  Yaroslavovlch.  Bom:  May  9. 
1949.  1  child.  Arrested:  Nov.  30.  1985.  Sen- 
tence: 1  year  str.  Release:  Nov  30.  1986. 
Home  address  (wife):  Mlroslava  V.  Guds- 
kaya  ul.  Kutuzova  118.  kv.  II  g.  Lvov  Soviet 
Union. 

Klassen  Rudolph  Davidovlch.  Bom:  Sept. 
24.  1931.  Arrested:  Jun  20.  1980.  Sentence:  3 
years  str  -i-  3  yrs  str.  Release:  June  3,  1986. 
Third  term  (*Resentenced).  Camp  address: 
uchr.  YaD  40/7  "A."  pos.  Tabaga.  Yakuts- 
kaya  ASSR,  677908  Soviet  Union.  Home  ad- 
dress (wife):  Talita  V.  Klassen,  ul.  Maly 
Proyezd  19a.  g.  Karaganda.  Kazakhskaya 
SSR.  470015  Soviet  Union. 

Klimoschenko  Nikolai  Stepanovlch.  Bom: 
Feb  16.  1937.  8  children.  Arrested:  Jan  25. 
1985.  Sentence:  3  years  str.  Release:  Jan  25. 
1988.  Second  term.  Csunp  address:  uchr. 
YuYe  313/33.  12-123,  g.  Kirovskoye,  Donets- 
kaya  obi.,  343716  Soviet  Union.  Home  ad- 
dress (wife):  Vera  G.  Klimoschenko,  ul.  D. 
Ulyanova  150,  g.  Kherson,  Ukraine.  325001 
Soviet  Union. 

Korop,  Vladimir  Sergeevich.  Bom:  Jun  24, 
1942,  8  children.  Arrested:  Dec  II,  1984.  Sen- 
tence: 2  years.  Release:  Dec  11,  1986.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UYu  400/1  "K, " 
pos.  Komsomolsky,  g.  Donskoy,  Tulskaya 
obi..  301781  Soviet  Union.  Home  address 
(wife):  Valentina  V.  Korop.  ul.  Proletars- 
kaya 92.  pos.  Kamenetsky.  Tulskaya  obi.. 
301650  Soviet  Union. 


Kostenluk.  Vladimir  losifovich.  Bom:  Aug 
15.  1929.  3  children.  Arrested:  Sep  23.  1983. 
Sentence:  3  years  str.  Release:  Sep  23.  1986. 
Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UL  314/ 
15-6.  g.  Perevalsk-3.  Voroshilovgradskaya 
obi..  349140  Soviet  Union.  Home  address 
(wife):  Zinaida  I.  Kostenluk.  ul.  Kopemika 
2a,  kv.  12,  g.  Chemovtsy,  Ukraine,  274022 
Soviet  Union. 

Kostluchenko,  Grigory  Vasilievich.  Bom: 
Oct  6,  1934,  10  children.  Arrested:  Sep  29, 
1984.  Sentence:  3  years  str.  Release:  Sep  29, 

1987.  Fifth  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UO 
68/4,  10-21,  g.  Armavir,  Krasnodarsky  krai, 
352900  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Lubov  F.  Kostluchenko,  ul.  Bratskaya  219, 
g.  Timashevsk,  Krasnodarsky  krai,  353760 
Soviet  Union. 

Kravchuk  Yakov  Ivanovich.  Bom:  Nov  5. 
1955.  I  child.  Arrested:  Jul  5.  1984.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years.  Release:  Jul  5,  1987.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YeT  322/II2-7,  g. 
Kopychintsy,  Gusyatlnsky  raion,  Temopols- 
kaya  obi.,  283510  Soviet  Union.  Home  ad- 
dress (wife):  Lubov  A.  Kravchuk,  ul.  Komso- 
molskaya  41,  g.  Kivertsy,  Volynskaya  obi., 
264220  Soviet  Union. 

Kreker  Yakov  Abramovlch.  Bom:  Nov  11, 
1934.  Arrested:  Sep  15,  1985.  Sentence:  3 
years.  Release:  Sep  15,  1988.  First  term. 
Camp  address:  uchr.  UR  65/3,  2-24,  g.  Novo- 
kulbyshevsk,  446214  Soviet  Union.  Home  ad- 
dress (wife):  Margarita  A.  Kreker,  ul.  Ml- 
churina  28,  g.  Otradny,  Kulbyshevskaya 
obi.,  446430  Soviet  Union. 

Krugovlkh  Aleksandr  Vasilievich.  Bom: 
Oct  27,  1946,  5  children.  Arrested:  Jan  25, 
1984.  Sentence:  4  years.  Release:  Jan  25, 

1988.  First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UL 
314/24-151,  g.  Petrovskoye,  Voroshilov- 
gradskaya obi.,  349333  Soviet  Union.  Home 
address  (wife):  Tamara  A.  Krugovlkh,  ul. 
Mendeleyeva  58,  g.  Makeyevka,  Donetskaya 
obi.,  339027  Soviet  Union. 

Kurkin  Aleksei  Yakovlevich.  Bom:  Aug  7, 
1950,  6  children.  Arrested:  Oct  9,  1984.  Sen- 
tence: 4  years.  Release:  Oct  9,  1988.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UN  1612/40,  7- 
72,  g.  Kemerovo.  650028  Soviet  Union.  Home 
address  (wife):  Antonina  P.  Kurklna,  ul.  So- 
vletekaya  UO,  kv,  11,  g.  Dmitrovsk,  Orlovs- 
kaya  obi.,  303240  Soviet  Union. 

Leven  Nikolai  Viktorovlch.  Bom:  Jan  28, 
1958.  Arrested:  Jul  12,  1984.  Sentence:  2 
years.  Release:  Jul  12,  1986.  First  term. 
Camp  address:  uchr.  RU  170/2,  5-25,  g. 
Uralsk,  Kazakhskaya  SSR,  417901  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (mother):  Anna  K. 
Leven,  ul.  Gastello  24,  g.  Makinsk,  Tselino- 
gradskaya obi..  474010  Soviet  Union. 

Makhovltsky  Fyodor  Vladimirovich.  Bom: 
Oct  5.  1930.  7  children.  Arrested:  Aug  14. 
1981.  Sentence:  5  years  str  -t-  conf.  Release: 
Aug  14.  1986.  Second  term.  Camp  address: 
uchr.  K  231/2.  9-7.  p/o  Lesnol.  Verkhne- 
kamsky  raion.  Klrovskaya  obi..  612870 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Klavdia 
A.  Makhovitskaya.  ul.  Podvodnlka  Kuzmina 
20.  g.  Leningrad.  198215  Soviet  Union. 

Markevlch  Veniamin  Aleksandrovichi 
Bom:  Apr  19.  1938.  11  children.  Arrested: 
Oct  I.  1982.  Sentence:  5  years  str.  Release: 
Oct  I.  1987.  Second  term.  Camp  address: 
uchr.  YaD  40/6-12,  pos.  Mokhsogollokh,  Ya- 
kutskaya  ASSR,  678020  Soviet  Union.  Home 
address  (wife):  Lubov  I.  Markevlch,  ul.  Dal- 
naya  62,  pos.  Zavodskol,  g.  Ordzhonikidze. 
362907  Soviet  Union. 

Misin  Nikolai  Ivanovich.  Bom:  Sep  2, 
1927,  4  children.  Arrested:  Dec  7,  1983.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years.  Release:  Dec  7,  1986.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  25/6  "Z,"  st. 
Stenkino,  Ryazanskaya  obi.,  391005  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Aleksandra  Ye. 
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Mlsina.  ul.  Chapaeva  114.  pos.  Kanischevo. 
g.  Ryazan.  390039  Soviet  Union. 

Mueller  Ella  Ivanovna.  Bom:  Dec  3,  1948. 
Arrested:  Jul  26.  1985.  Sentence:  1  year.  Re- 
lease: July  26.  1986.  First  term.  Camp  ad- 
dress: uchr.  YaV  48/5-10.  g.  Chelyabinsk. 
454617  Soviet  Union.  Home  address 
(mother):  Ema  W.  Mueller,  ul.  Fizkultur- 
naya  14.  pos.  Lokomotivny.  g.  Chelyabinsk. 
454051  Soviet  Union. 

Naprienko.  Valentin  Yerofeyevich.  Bom: 
Jan  22.  1950.  4  children.  Arrested:  Jul  20, 
1985.  Sentence:  3  years  str.  Release:  Jul  20, 
1988.  Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr. 
YuYe  312/33.  10-102.  g.  Kirovsk,  DoneU- 
kaya  obi..  Soviet  Union.  Home  address: 
(wile):  Tatiana  N.  Naprienko,  ul.  Dryzhby  2, 
g.  Petushki.  Vladimirskaya  obi..  601100 
Soviet  Union. 

Naprienko,  Veniamin  Yerofeyevich.  Bom: 
Aug  9.  1945.  5  children.  Arrested:  Jul  9. 
1984.  Sentence:  2  years.  Release:  Jul  9.  1986. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  OV  94/4-10. 
pos.  Vydrino,  Kabansky  raion,  Buryatskaya 
ASSR.  671111  Soviet  Union.  Home  address: 
(wife):  Natalia  N.  Naprienko,  ul.  Znamens- 
kaya  8.  kv.  98.  g.  Moscow  107392  Soviet 
Union. 

Nikitkov,  Aleksandr  Valentinovich.  Bom: 
Aug  3.  1944,  6  children.  Arrested:  Dec  14. 
1983.  Sentence:  5  years  str.  Release:  Dec  14, 
1988.  Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  IZ 
47/1.  g.  Magadan,  685000  Soviet  Union. 
Home  address:  (wife):  Zinaida  V.  Nikitkova, 
ul.  Chapaeva  113.  pos.  Kanischevo.  g. 
Ryazan.  390039  Soviet  Union. 

Okhotin.  Vladimir  Andreevich.  Bom:  Apr 
30,  1942,  8  children.  Arrested:  Nov  13.  1984. 
Sentence:  2.5  years.  Release:  May  13.  1987. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UO  68/12. 
12-121.  pos.  Oktyabrsky.  Primorsko-Akh- 
tarsky  raion.  Krasnodarsky  krai,  353874 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Na- 
dezhda  A.  Okhotina.  ul.  Uralskaya  182.  kv. 
187.  g.  Krasnodar.  350080  Soviet  Union. 

Omelyanchuk.  Nikolai  Ivanovich,  Bom: 
May  3,  1957,  Arrested:  Sep  13,  1983.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years.  Release:  Sep  13.  1986.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  Sh  320/8-6,  pos. 
Sevemy,  Cherdynsky  raion.  Permskaya  obi.. 
618633  Soviet  Union.  Home  address 
(mother):  Vera  O.  Omelyanchuk.  s.  Dobroe, 
Kamen-Kashirsky  raion,  Volynskaya  obi.. 
264542  Soviet  Union. 

Palanichuk,  Ivan  Ivanovich,  Bom:  Sep  2, 
1949,  5  children.  Arrested:  Apr  3,  1984.  Sen- 
tence: 2.5  years.  Release:  Oct  3,  1986.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YeT  322/112-5.  g. 
Kopychlntsy.  Gusyatlnsky  raion.  Temopols- 
kaya  obi..  283510  Soviet  Union.  Home  ad- 
dress (wife):  Lydia  S.  Palanichuk,  s.  Komar- 
ovo,  Kelmenetsky  raion.  Chemovitskaya 
obi..  275126  Soviet  Union. 

Pankrats.  Olga  Ivanovna,  Bom:  Jan  1. 
1955.  Arrested:  Feb  21.  1986.  Sentence:  Re- 
lease: First  term.  Home  address  (mother): 
Ekaterina  I.  PankraU.  ul.  Lesnaya  1.  khutor 
Novo-Pokrovka.  g.  Prokhladny.  Kbassr. 
361000  Soviet  Union. 

Pavlenko.  Aleksandr  Ivanovich.  Bom:  Oct 
18,  1952,  4  children.  Arrested:  Mar  21.  1984. 
Sentence:  2.5  years.  Release:  Sep  21.  1986. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YaYa  310/ 
77  "K",  g.  Berdyansk,  Zaporozhskaya  obi., 
332440  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Tatiana  S.  Pavlenko,  ul.  Schorsa  128a,  pos. 
Khutory,  Cherkasskaya  obi.,  258209  Soviet 
Union. 

Peredereev,  Vastly  Ivanovich,  Bom:  Dec 
10.  1931.  Arrested:  Nov  2.  1985.  Sentence:  2 
years  str.  Release:  Nov  2.  1987.  Second  term. 
Home  address  (wife):  Efrosinya  I.  Pereder- 
eeva,  ul.  Esenina  43.  pos.  Nezhdannaya,  g. 
Shakhty,  346518  Soviet  Union. 


Peters  Genrikh  Danilovich.  Bom:  Jun  18, 
1947,  7  children.  Arrested:  Dec  26.  1984.  Sen- 
tence: 2.5  years  str.  Release:  Jun  26.  1987. 
Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  DM  172/ 
3.  9-91.  g.  Shevchenko.  Mangyshlakskaya 
obi.  466200  Soviet  Union.  Home  address 
(wife):  Elizaveta  A.  Peters,  ul.  Sovietskaya  5. 
s.  Martuk.  Aktiubinskaya  obi..  Kazakhskaya 
SSR.  464020  Soviet  Union. 

Peters  Ivan  Isaakovich.  Bom:  Aug  17. 
1929,  8  children.  Arrested:  May  17.  1985. 
Sentence:  3  years.  Release:  May  17,  1988. 
Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  123/45. 
zona  2.  s.  Chaisovkhoz,  g.  Tsulukidze.  Gru- 
zlnskaya.  SSR,  384230  Soviet  Union.  Home 
address  (wife):  Elena  D.  Peters,  p/o  Bzyb,  g. 
Gagra,  Abkhazskaya  ASSR.  384895. 

Peters  Peter  Danilovich,  Bom:  Jun  6. 
1942.  Arrested;  Jan  27.  1984.  Sentence:  3 
years  str.  Release:  Jan  27,  1987.  Fifth  term. 
Camp  address:  uchr.  YaYa  398/13-2,  st.  Ni- 
kolaevskaya,  Konstantinovsky  raion.  Ros- 
tovskaya  obi.  346692  Soviet  Union.  Home 
address  (mother):  Ekaterina  P.  Peters,  ul. 
Ukrainskaya  53.  s.  Martuk.  Aktiubinskaya 
obi..  Kazakhskaya  SSR,  464020  Soviet 
Union. 

Peters  Pyotr  Abramovich,  Bom:  Jul  19. 
1955,  3  children.  Arrested:  Nov  23,  1984. 
Sentence:  2  years  str.  Release:  Nov  23,  1986. 
Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  OV  156/2 
"M".  g.  Ust-Kamenogorsk,  492005  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Yadviga  Ya. 
Peters,  ul.  Aktiubinskaya  27,  s.  Martuk,  Ak- 
tiubinskaya obi.  Kazakhskaya  SSR.  464020 
Soviet  Union. 

Pikalov  Viktor  Anatolevich,  Bom:  Sep  20, 
1950,  2  children.  Arrested:  Dec  11.  1984.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years  str.  Release:  Dec  11.  1987. 
Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UYu  400/ 
4  "Zh".  g.  Plavsk,  Tulskaya  obi..  301050 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Tatiana 
A.  Pikalova.  ul.  Proletarskaya  59,  pos.  Ka- 
menetsky,  Tulskaya  obi.,  Uzlovskoy  raion, 
301650  Soviet  Union. 

Pilipchuk  Vladimir  Nikolaevich.  Bom:  Sep 
12,  1985,  5  children.  Arrested:  Oct  9.  1984. 
Sentence:  3  years.  Release:  Oct  9.  1987.  First 
term.  Home  address  (wife):  Vera  I.  Pilip- 
chuk. ul.  Burova  26.  kv.  201.  g.  Orel.  302025 
Soviet  Union. 

Polischuk  Nikolasi  Petrovich.  Bom:  Mar  2, 
1944,  10  children.  Arrested:  Sep  26,  1981. 
Sentence:  4  years  +  4  yrs  exile.  Release:  Sep 
26.  1989.  First  term.  Exile  addresss:  s.  Ke- 
drovy  Shor.  Pechorsky  raion,  Komi  ASSR, 
169702  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Valentina  K.  Polischuk,  ul.  Novestroyek  17, 
g.  Novograd-Volynsky  Zhitomirskaya  obi. 
26053  Soviet  Union. 

Popov  Nikolai  Pllippovich,  Bom:  Mar  27, 
1927,  8  chUdren.  Arrested:  Dec  14,  1983.  Sen- 
tence: 5  years  str.  Release:  Dec  14,  1988. 
Third  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YaD  40/6 
"Ye"  pos.  Mokhsogollokh.  Yakutakaya 
ASSR,  678020  Soviet  Union.  Home  address 
(wife):  Nadezhda  S.  Popova,  ul.  Zarechnaya 
15.  kv.  1,  g.  Ryazan.  390010  Soviet  Union. 

Pshenitsyn  Mikhail  Aleksandrovich,  Bom: 
Nov  20,  1945.  7  children.  Arrested:  Nov  27, 
1985.  Sentence:  3  years  str.  Release:  Nov  27, 
1988.  Second  term.  Home  address  (wife): 
Tamara  M.  Pshenitsyna,  ul.  Prigorodnaya 
99,  g.  Zheleznodorozhny,  Moskovskaya  obi. 
143960  Soviet  Union. 

Pugachev  Mikhail  Artyomovich.  Bom: 
Nov  15.  1935.  10  children.  Arrested:  Nov.  14. 
1985.  Sentence:  2  years  str.  Release:  Nov  14, 
1987.  Third  term.  Camp  Address:  uchr.  UYe 
394/2-14  g.  Salavat.  Baskhlrskaya  ASSR. 
453200  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Margarita  G.  Pugacheva.  ul.  Ufimskaya  1/3, 
g.  Davlekanovo.  Bashkirskaya  ASSR.  452120 
Soviet  Union. 


Pushkov  Eugene  Nikiforovich,  Bom:  Mar 
6,  1941.  8  children.  Arrested:  May  27,  1983. 
Sentence:  5  years  str  -(■3  yrs  exile.  Release: 
May  27.  1991.  Second  term.  Camp  address: 
uchr.  N  240/4.  g.  Ivdel.  Sverdlovskaya  obi. 
624570  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Lubov  P.  Pushkova.  ul.  Krasnaya  3,  g. 
Khartsyzsk.  Donetskaya  obi.  343770  Soviet 
Union. 

Razorvin  Pavel  Mikhailovich,  Bom:  Sep  7. 
1951.  2  children.  Arrested:  Apr  11.  1985.  Sen- 
tence: 1  year  (begins  Apr  1986).  Release:  Apr 
11,  1987.  First  term.  Home  address  (wife): 
Ludmila  Razorvina,  ul.  Frezirovschhikov  80. 
kv.2,  g.  Perm,  614060  Soviet  Union. 

Reshetov  Vasily  Pavlovich,  Bom:  Feb  5. 
1921:  6  children.  Arrested:  Apr  10.  1985.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years  plus  conf.  Release:  Apr  10. 
1990.  Sentence  begins  Apr  10.  1987.  First 
term.  Home  address  (wife):  Nina  M.  Reshe- 
tova,  ul.  Mendeleyeva  52,  g.  Tambov.  392016 
Soviet  Union. 

Rikhert  Wilhelm  Yakovlevich.  Bom:  Dec 

24.  1929:  6  children.  Arrested:  May  17,  1985. 
Sentence:  2.5  years.  Release:  Nov  17.  1987. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  123/45. 
zona  2,  s.  Chaisovkhoz.  g.  Tsulukidze.  Gru- 
zinskaya  SSR.  384230  Soviet  Union.  Home 
address  (wife):  Anna  A.  Rikhert,  ul.  Kondz- 
hariya  6,  p/o  Bsyb,  g.  Gagra,  Abkhazskaya 
ASSR.  384895  Soviet  Union. 

Rogalsky  Viktor  Pavlovich,  Bom:  Nov  2, 
1953:  5  ChUdren.  Arrested:  May  17.  1985. 
Sentence:  2  years.  Release:  May  17,  1987. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  123/47-3,  s. 
Nameshevy,  g.  Tsulukidze.  Gruzinskaya 
SSR.  384230  Soviet  Union.  Home  address 
(wife):  Maria  Ya.  Rogalskaya,  p/o  Bsyb.  g. 
Gagra,  Abkhazskaya  ASSR,  384895  Soviet 
Union. 

Romaniuk  Vladimir  Nikolaevich.  Bom: 
Dec  7.  1958.  Arrested:  Nov  5.  1984.  Sentence: 
2.5  years.  Release:  May  5,  1987.  First  term. 
Camp  address:  uchr.  YeT  322/112-9,  g.  Ko- 
pychlntsy. Gusyatlnsky  raion.  Temopols- 
kaya  obi.,  283510  Soviet  Union.  Home  ad- 
dress (wife):  Nadezhda  V.  Romaniuk,  s.  Ko- 
marovka.  Kremenetsky  raion,  Temopols- 
kaya  obi.,  283293  Soviet  Union. 

Rublenko  Anatoly  Tlmofeevich,  Bom:  Nov 

25.  1949:  3  children.  Arrested:  Feb  3,  1982. 
Sentence:  6  years  str  plus  3  yrs  exile.  Re- 
lease: Feb  3,  1991.  Second  term.  Camp  ad- 
dress: uchr.  YaE  308/89.  8-81,  g.  Dneprope- 
trovsk, Ukraine,  320104  Soviet  Union.  Home 
address  (wife):  Lubov  Ya.  Rublenko.  ul. 
Shefskaya  34,  g.  Nikolaev,  Ukraine,  327037 
Soviet  Union. 

Rumachik  Pyotr  Vasilievich,  Bom:  Jul  1, 
1931:  6  children.  Arrested:  Aug  15,  1985. 
Sentence:  5  years  str.  Release:  Aug  15,  1990. 
Sixth  term.  Home  address  (wife):  Lubov  V. 
Rumachik,  ul.  Bolnichnaya  13.  kv.  51,  g.  De- 
dovsk,  Moskovskaya  obi.,  143530  Soviet 
Union. 

Runov,  Anatoly  Fedorovich.  Bom:  Jan  24. 
1938.  Arrested:  Jan  24.  1983.  Sentence:  in 
psychiatric  hospital.  Second  term.  Psychiat- 
ric hosp.  address:  psikhbolnitsa  K-108,  uchr. 
US  20  ST-5,  g.  Leningrad.  195108  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Zoya  I. 
Runova,  ul.  L.  Chaikinoi  7,  g.  Gorodets, 
Gorkovskaya  obi.,  606430  Soviet  Union. 

Rusavuk.  Pyotr  Andreevich.  Bom:  Sep  24, 
1957.  5  children.  Arrested:  May  22,  1984. 
Sentence:  2.5  years.  Release:  Nov  22,  1986. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  OR  318/76- 
11.  St.  Rafalovka.  Rovenskaya  obi.,  265968 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Nadezha 
A.  Rusavuk,  ul.  Vladimirskaya  83,  kv.  76,  g. 
Kovel,  Volynskaya  obi.,  264410  Soviet 
Union. 

Rytikov.  Pavel  Tlmofeevich.  Bom:  Jul  20, 
1930.  10  ChUdren.  Arrested:  Jan  29.  1986. 


Sentence:  1.5  years  str.  Release:  Jul.  29, 
1987.  Fourth  term.  Home  address  (wife) 
Galina  Yu.  Rytikova,  ul.  Podgornaya  30.  g. 
Krasnodon.  Voroshilovgradskaya  obi.. 
399340  Soviet  Union. 

Savchenko,  Nikolai  Romanovich.  Bom: 
Nov  27.  1925.  6  children.  Arrested:  Jun  11. 
1985.  Sentence:  2.5  years  str.  Release:  Dec 
11.  1987.  Third  term.  Camp  address:  uchr. 
UKh  16/9  "D".  g.  Omsk,  644027  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Ludmila  L.  Sav- 
chenko, ul.  Smeny  16,  g.  Omsk,  644030 
Soviet  Union. 

Saveleva,  Valentina  Ivanovna.  Bom:  Dec 
4,  1954.  Arrested:  Jan  28.  1982.  Sentence:  5 
years  +  conf.  Release:  Jan  28.  1987.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UK  272/11-2. 
pos.  Bozoi.  Irkutskaya  obi..  666111  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (mother):  Yulia  P.  Sa- 
veleva. ul.  Burovaya  244.  g.  Budennovsk. 
Stavropolsky  krai.  357920  Soviet  Union. 

Savenkov.  Mikhail  Alekseevich.  Born:  Jul 
25.  1925.  4  children.  Arrested:  Sep  2.  1983. 
Sentence:  4  years  str.  Release:  Sep  2,  1987. 
Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UP  91/ 
15-14.  St.  Tabulga.  Chistoozemy  raion,  No- 
vosibirskaya  obi..  632710  Soviet  Union. 
Home  address  (wife):  Polina  M.  Savenkova, 
ul.  Engelsa  79,  kv.  2,  g.  Voronezh,  394018 
Soviet  Union. 

Shepel.  Nikolai  Emelyanovich.  Bom:  Dec 
18.  1938.  7  children.  Arrested:  Jan  26.  1984. 
Sentence:  3  years.  Release:  Jan  26,  1987. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YeCh  325/ 
68.  3-92.  s.  Tagancha.  Kanevsky  raion,  Cher- 
kasskaya obi.,  258323  Soviet  Union.  Home 
address  (wife):  Ekaterina  Ya.  Shepel,  ul.  Ka- 
linina  63.  pos.  Khutory.  Cherkasskaya  obi.. 
258209  Soviet  Union. 

Shevchenko.  Natalia  Timofeevna.  Bom: 
Feb  21.  1956.  Arrested:  Oct  17,  1985.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years.  Release:  Oct  17.  1988.  First 
term.  Home  address  (mother):  Yevdokiya  F. 
Shevchenko,  s.  Novoselovka,  Petrovka  2. 
Tarutinsky  raion,  Odesskaya  obi..  272724 
Soviet  Union. 

Shevyakov,  Ivan  Ivanovich.  Bom:  Sep  28. 
1929.  5  children.  Arrested:  Mar  4.  1982.  Sen- 
tence: 5  years.  Release:  Mar  4,  1987.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  s.  n.  kh.,  s/k-27,  pos. 
Liman.  Astrakhanskaya  obi..  410416  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Vera  I.  Shevya- 
kova.  ul.  Kalinina  37.  g.  Kizlyar,  Dagestans- 
kaya  ASSR.  368800  Soviet  Union. 

Shidych.  Ivan  Grigorievich.  Bom:  Jun  14, 
1936.  7  children.  Arrested:  Jul  29,  1982.  Sen- 
tence: 3  yrs  str  +2  yrs  str*.  Release:  Jan  29, 
1988.  Third  term  ('Resentenced).  Camp  ad- 
dress: uchr.  GM  172/1-5.  g.  Shevchenko. 
Mangyshlakskayha  obi.,  466200  Soviet 
Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Evdokia  V.  Shi- 
dych. ul.  Chkalova  34,  g.  Zyryanovsk,  Ka- 
zakhskaya SSR,  493730  Soviet  Union. 

Shmidt.  Boris  Yakovlevich.  Bom:  Feb  25, 
1920.  8  ChUdren.  Arrested:  Aug  11,  1982. 
Sentence:  4  years.  Release:  Aug  11,  1986. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UN  1612/ 
40,  12-122,  g.  Kemerovo.  652000  Soviet 
Union. 

Home  address  (wife):  Agnessa  P.  Shmidt. 
ul.  Stroitelei  25.  g.  Anzhero-Sudzhensk,  Ke- 
merovskaya  obi.,  652090  Soviet  Union. 

Shoshin.  MikhaU  Nikolaevich.  Born:  Jun 
3.  1929.  3  children.  Arrested:  Dec  21,  1984. 
Sentence:  3  years.  Release:  Dec  21,  1987. 
First  term.  Home  address  (wife):  Evgenia  I. 
Shoshina.  Uzky  pereulok  16,  g.  Arzamas. 
Gorkovskaya  obi..  607220  Soviet  Union. 

Shteffen  Ivan  Petrovich.  Bom:  May  11, 
1927.  5  ChUdren.  Arrested:  May  14,  1985. 
Sentence:  5  years  str.  Release:  May  14,  1990. 
Third  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UT  174/1. 
15-151.  g.  Arkalyk.  Turgaiskaya  obi.,  459830 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Elfrida 


G.  Shteffan,  ul.  Sevemaya  11,  g.  Issyk-2, 
Alma-Atinskaya  obi.,  483360  Soviet  Union. 

Shvetsova  Dlna  Vladimirovna.  Bom:  Feb 
17,  1961.  Arrested:  Aug  24,  1983.  Sentence:  3 
years.  Release:  Aug  24,  1986.  First  term. 
Camp  address:  komend.  1,  obsch.  1,  kom.  18. 
pos.  Kalinina.  Maikopsky  raion,  Krasno- 
darsky krai.  372562  Soviet  Union.  Home  ad- 
dress (mother):  Antonina  V.  Shvetsova.  ul. 
Bliznyukovskogo  la,  g.  Mozdok,  363700 
Soviet  Union. 

Skomyakov  Yakov  Grigorievich.  Bom: 
Aug  8,  1928.  9  children.  Arrested:  Jul  19, 
1978.  Sentence:  5  years  str  -v  3  yrs  str*.  Re- 
lease: Jul  19,  1986.  Third  term  ('Resen- 
tenced). Camp  address:  uchr.  GM  172/5  "Z", 
g.  Novy  Uzen,  Mangyshlakskaya  obi..  466207 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Nina  S. 
Skomyakova,  per.  3-i  Trudovoi  19,  g. 
Dzhambul.  Kazakhskaya  SSR,  484002 
Soviet  Union. 

Sliusar  Vasily  Leontevich.  Bom:  Jan  1, 
1930.  6  children.  Arrested:  Oct  19.  1984.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years.  Release:  Oct  19,  1987.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  rv  301/59.  2-22, 
s.  Trudovoye,  Peschansky  raion,  Vlnnits- 
kaya,  obi..  288371  Soviet  Union.  Home  ad- 
dress (wife):  Nadezhda  I.  Sliusar.  ul.  Kos- 
monatov  65,  g.  Kivertsy,  Volynskaya  obi., 
264220  Soviet  Union. 

Tarasova  Zinaida  Petrovna.  Bom:  1942. 
Arrested:  Oct  17.  1985.  Sentence:  3  years. 
Release:  Oct  17,  1988.  Second  term.  Home 
address  (mother):  Anastasia  Ye.  Tarasova, 
Voroschievsky  s/s,  d.  Rassylnaya,  Kurskaya 
obi.,  Soviet  Union. 

Tlmchuk  Ivan  VasUievich.  Bom:  May  18, 
1919.  6  children.  Arrested:  Sep  18.  1984.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years  str.  Release:  Sep  18,  1987. 
Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YuYe 
312/87.  2-23,  g.  Gorlovka,  Donetskaya  obi.. 
338035  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Regina  I.  Timchuk,  p.  Lenina  "V"  d.  72.  g. 
Makeyevka-3.  Donetskaya  obi..  339003 
Soviet  Union. 

Tkach  Vasily  Ivanovich.  Bom:  May  31, 
1946.  3  children.  Arrested:  Feb  5,  1984.  Sen- 
tence: 3.5  years.  Release:  Aug  5.  1987.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YuZh  313/17- 
180.  pos.  Oktyabrsky.  Balakleisky  raion. 
Kharkovskaya  obi.,  313810  Soviet  Union. 
Home  address  (wife):  Maria  A.  Tkach,  1  per. 
Chapayeva  10.  g.  Novograd-Volynsky,  Zhito- 
mirskaya obi.,  260500  Soviet  Union. 
Tkachenko  Ivan  Ivanovich.  Bom:  Jun  5, 

1959.  Arrested:  Jul  12,  1984.  Sentence:  2 
years.  Release:  Jul  12,  1986.  First  term. 
Camp  address:  uchr.  UAP  162/7,  12-122.  g. 
Pavlodar.  Kazakhskaya  SSR,  Soviet  Union. 

Home  address  (mother):  Aleksandra  I.  Tka- 
chenko. lU.  Chkalova  36,  Rudnik  Bestyube, 
Selitinsky     raion,     Tselinogradskaya     obi., 

474150  Soviet  Union. 
Tkachenko  Nikolai  Sergeevich.  Bom:  Jun 

1,  1932.  3  children.  Arrested:  Jun  11,  1985. 

Sentence:  5  years.  Release:  Jun  11,   1990. 

First  term.  Home  address  (wife):  Polina  Ye. 

Tkachenko,  ul.  Timlryazeva  43,  g.  Shibe- 

kino,    Belgorodskaya    obi.,    309250    Soviet 

Union. 
Tolstopyatov  Ivan  Alekseevich.  Bom:  Jun 

26.  1936.  9  children.  Arrested:  Apr  10,  1985. 

Sentence:  2.5  years.  Release:  Oct  10,  1987. 

First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YaT  30/7 

"V",  pos.  Polevoy,  Klrsanovsky  raion,  Tam- 

bovskaya  obi.,  393354  Soviet  Union.  Home 

address  (wife):  Lydia  A.  Tolstopyatova,  ul. 

Tregulaevskaya    86,     g.    Tambov,    392002 

Soviet  Union. 
Tsitsyn  Boris  Andreevich.  Bom:  Oct  12, 

1926.   8  ChUdren.  Arrested:  May   13,   1983. 

Sentence:  3  years.  Release:  May  13,  1986. 

First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  288/28,  19- 

119.  p/o  Khairuzovka,  Ilansky  raion,  Kras- 


nodarsky krai,  663850  Soviet  Union.  Home 
address  (wife):  Maria  V.  Tsltsyna,  ul.  Gas- 
tello  14.  g.  Krasnoyarsk,  660070  Soviet 
Union. 

Tuliupa  Vladimir  Fedorovich.  Bom:  Jan  2, 
1940.  7  ChUdren.  Arrested:  Jul  10.  1985.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years.  Release:  Jul  10,  1988.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  ul.  Zavodskaya  15. 
kom.  10,  pos.  Turynino,  g.  Kaluga-20,  249120 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address:  Olga  I.  Tu- 
liupa. Ofitsersky  prospekt  69  "B".  kv.  2.  g. 
Donetsk,  340096  Soviet  Union. 

Vlasenko,  Vladimir  Mefodievich.  Bom: 
Dec.  14,  1954.  2  ChUdren.  Arrested:  Feb.  3, 
1982.  Sentence:  4  yrs  -t-  2  yrs  exile  -h  conf. 
Release:  Feb.  3,  1988.  First  term.  Home  ad- 
dress (wife):  LudmUa  P.  Vlasenko.  ul.  Kot- 
syubinskogo  42/2,  g.  NUcolaev.  327037  Soviet 
Union. 

Wolf,  Andrei  Komeevich.  Bom:  May  7. 
1958.  3  ChUdren.  Arrested:  Nov  25,  1984. 
Sentence:  5  years.  Release:  Nov  25,  1989. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  LA  155/2 
"K",  pos.  Zarechny,  Iliisky  raion,  Alma- 
Atinskaya  obi.,  Kazakhskaya  SSR.  483333 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Ekater- 
ina Ya.  Wolf,  ul.  M.  Gorkogo  190,  g.  Issyk, 
Alma-Atinskaya  obi..  483360  Soviet  Union. 

Wolf,  Egor  Komeevich.  Bom:  May  31, 
1955.  5  children.  Arrested:  Nov  24,  1984. 
Sentence:  5  years.  Release:  Nov  24,  1989. 
First  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  UK  161/2, 
4-43,  g.  Kustanai-12,  458012  Soviet  Union. 
Home  address  (wife):  Elena  B.  Wolf,  ul. 
Urozhainaya  26a  g.  Issyk,  Alma-Atinskaya 
obi..  483360  Soviet  Union. 

Yanushevskaya,  Anna  Rikhardovna.  Bom: 
Feb  26.  1954.  Arrested:  Oct  17,  1985.  Sen- 
tence: 3  years.  Release:  Oct  17,  1988.  First 
term.  Home  address  (mother):  Susana  P. 
Yanushevskaya.  ul.  Michurina  37,  s.  Pok- 
rovka.  Iliisky  raion,  Alma-Atinskaya  obi., 
483330  Soviet  Union. 

Yanushevskaya.  Elena  Rikhardovna. 
Bom:  Dec  13,  1956.  Arrested:  Oct  17,  1985. 
Sentence:  3  years.  Release:  Oct  17,  1988. 
First  term.  Home  address  (mother):  Susana 
P.  Yanushevskaya,  ul.  Michurina  37,  s.  Pok- 
rovka,  Iliisky  raion,  Alma-Atinskaya  obi., 
483330  Soviet  Union. 

Yefremov,  Veniamin  Sergeyevich.  Bom: 
Apr  9,  1958.  Arrested:  Dec  13,  1985.  Sen- 
tence: 2.5  years.  Release:  Jun  13,  1988.  First 
term.  Home  address  (wife):  Tatiana  N.  Ye- 
fremova,  Novoizmailovsky  prospekt  3.  kv. 
276.  g.  Leningrad.  196128  Soviet  Union. 

Yudintsev.  Vasily  Ivanovich.  Bom:  Feb  1, 
1931.  13  children.  Arrested:  Feb  21.  1986. 
Sentence:  Release:  Second  term.  Home  ad- 
dress (son):  Aleksandr  V.  Yudintsev,  ul.  Ler- 
montova  63.  g.  Khartsysk.  Donetskaya  obi., 
343700  Soviet  Union. 

Yudintseva,  Seraflma  Anatolevna.  Bom: 
Jan  12,  1938.  13  children.  Arrested:  Mar  1, 
1985.  Sentence:  2  years  to  begin  Mar  1.  1987. 
Release:  Mar  1.  1989.  First  term.  Home  ad- 
dress (son):  Aleksandr  V.  Yudintsev.  ul.  Ler- 
montova  63,  g.  Khartsyzsk,  Donetskaya  obi.. 
343700  Soviet  Union. 

Zhukovskaya,  Evelina  Stepanovna.  Bom: 
Jul  2,  1940.  Arrested:  May  13,  1983.  Sen- 
tence: 5  years.  Release:  May  13.  1988.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YuL  34,'5-25,  g. 
Kozlovka,  Chuvashskaya  ASSR,  429430 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (mother):  Sera- 
flma V.  Lyakhova,  \U.  Lenina  120,  kv.  25,  g. 
Stavropol.  355012  Soviet  Union. 

Zlmens,  Pyotr  Yakovlevich.  Bom:  Aug  18, 
1950.  Arrested:  Dec  25,  1985.  Sentence:  3 
years  str.  Release:  Dec  25,  1988.  Second 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  OK  160/5.  4-43, 
s.  Novoukrainka.  Volodarsky  raion,  Kokche- 
tavskaya  obi.,  476210  Soviet  Union.  Home 
address  (wife):  Frida  E.  Zimens,  ul.  Lermon- 
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tova   117,   g.  Schuchinsk 
obi.,  476410  Soviet  Union. 

Zinchenko,  Pavel  Petrovich.  Born:  Jun  18, 
1958.  1  child.  Arrested:  Jun  19.  1983.  Sen- 
tence: 5  years.  Release:  Jun  19,  1988.  First 
term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  YuYe  312/2  ■A" 
5,  g.  Dzerzhinsk-2,  Donetskaya  obi.,  343550 
Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife):  Ludmila 
A.  Zinchenko.  per.  Glazunova  16a.  g.  Khar- 
kov, 310137  Soviet  Union. 

Zinchenko,  Vladimir  Petrovich.  Bom:  Jun 
13,  1950.  2  children.  Arrested:  Feb  27.  1984. 
Sentence:  3  years  str.  Release:  Feb  27.  1987. 
Second  term.  Camp  address:  uchr.  ZhKh 
385/7-11,  St.  Potma.  pos.  Sosnovka.  Zubovo- 
Polyansky  raion.  Mordovskaya  ASSR. 
431120  Soviet  Union.  Home  address  (wife): 
Vera  G.  Zinchenko,  ul.  P.  Romanova  2,  kor. 
2,  kv.  119,  g.  Moscow,  109193  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  an  article 
on  Christian  women  facing  increasing 
persecution,  by  the  Council  of  E^van- 
gelical  Baptist  Churches  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  Record. 

CHKisTiAif  Women  Face  iNCREAsufc 
Persecution 

Christian  women  are  getting  arrested 
more  and  more  frequently  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Two  were  pulled  off  a  train  in  Miner- 
alnye  Vody  in  June  1986.  and  taken  to  a 
local  jail  for  questioning.  Margaret  Gott- 
man,  29,  a  pastors  daughter,  and  Zinaida 
Vilchinskaya.  55.  a  pastors  wife,  are  still 
being  held  in  police  custody. 

The  actual  charges  are  not  yet  known,  but 
are  believed  to  be  related  to  the  fact  that 
both  women  are  relatives  of  Christian  pris- 
oners. 

Margaret  Gottman  is  the  daughter  of 
I^ongard  Gottman.  a  Baptist  pastor  from 
Davlekanovo.  who  is  now  serving  his  fourth 
prison  term  for  Christian  activities. 

Zinaida  Vilchinskaya  is  the  mother  of 
Galina  Vilchinskaya,  a  young  girl  who 
served  five  years  imprisonment  for  teaching 
at  a  children's  summer  Bible  camp,  and  the 
wife  of  Vladimir  Vilchinsky.  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  congregation  in  Brest  which  has 
befen  subjected  to  police  raids  and  exhorbi- 
tant  fines  during  the  past  year. 

Mrs.  Vilchinskaya  is  also  knov-n  to  be  an 
active  member  of  the  Council  of  Prisoners' 
Relatives  (CPR).  a  support  group  organized 
in  1964  by  wives  and  mothers  of  imprisoned 
Baptist  leaders.  These  women  meet  togeth- 
er, pray  together,  comfort  each  other,  help 
each  other,  and  collect  information  and  let- 
ters about  what  is  happening  to  Christians 
in  their  country.  Their  regular  publication, 
Bulletin,  provides  documentation  of  arrests, 
trials,  beatings,  fines,  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, house  searches,  deprivation  of  parental 
rights,  and  internment  in  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals. The  CPR  Bulletin,  circulated  among 
the  independent  Evangelical  Baptist 
churches  in  the  Soviet  Union,  is  widely  rec- 
ognized as  the  most  reliable  source  of  infor- 
mation regarding  persecution  of  Baptists. 

Soviet  authorities  have  never  appreciated 
systematic  documentation  of  their  illegal  ac- 
tivities. In  this  case,  they  are  attempting  to 
curtail  the  spread  of  information  by  terror- 
izing the  middle-aged  women  who  collect 
and  publish  it. 

For  example,  Aleksandra  Kozorezova.  50, 
CPR  director,  had  just  welcomed  her  hus- 
band. Aleksei  Kozorezov.  home  from  five 
years  of  imprisorunent.  when  police  raided 
their  house,  this  time  searching  for  her.  She 
was  advised  by  local  church  leaders  to  go 
underground  in  July  1985. 

Seraf  ima  Yudlntseva,  48,  was  surested  and 
sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment,  effec- 
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tive  when  the  youngest  of  her  thirteen  chil- 
dren turns  five  next  year.  Her  husband. 
Vaslly  Yudintsev.  was  arrested  in  February 
1986,  just  weeks  before  their  eldest  son 
Andrei,  arrested  at  age  18,  returned  home 
after  three  and  one-half  years  imprison- 
ment. 

Ulyana  Germaniuk,  56,  was  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  imprisonment  in 
July  1985,  while  her  husband,  preacher 
stepan  Germaniuk,  was  still  in  his  third 
year  of  a  strict  regime  sentence. 

Criminal  proceedings  have  been  started 
against  Valentina  Firsova.  Maria  Freeman, 
Elena  Enns.  Vera  Khoreva.  Lubov  Ruma- 
chik,  and  Lubov  Kostiuchenko.  Several 
other  wives  and  mothers  of  Christian  pris- 
oners face  continual  harassment  and  the 
threat  of  arrest. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  1  also  submit  the  state- 
ment yesterday  before  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania's  subcommittee  by 
the  Honorable  Richard  Schifter,  who 
is  an  excellent  choice  for  our  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs at  our  State  Department. 

Statement  or  Hon.  Richard  Schifter 

As  this  is  Part  Two  in  a  series  of  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  religion  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  1  would  like  to  start  out  by  setting 
forth  my  understanding  of  the  significant 
difference  between  the  subject  matter  of 
the  first  hearing  and  the  subject  matter  of 
the  present  hearing. 

The  first  hearing  focused  on  the  treat- 
ment of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Jews,  in 
the  Soviet  scheme  of  things,  are  viewed  not 
as  a  religious  group  but  as  an  ethnic  group, 
or.  to  use  Soviet  terminology,  as  a  national- 
ity. Jews  suffer  discrimination  in  the  Soviet 
Union  because  anti-Semitism— discrimina- 
tion based  purely  on  ancestry— has  become 
state  policy.  Whether  a  Jew  attends  services 
in  a  synagogue  or  in  other  ways  practices 
his  religion  makes  a  marginal  difference  at 
best. 

The  situation  is  vastly  different  with  per- 
sons who  practice  the  Christian  faith  and. 
perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent,  also  with  Mos- 
lems. Soviet  citizens  born  into  ethnic  groups 
that  historically  have  adopted  Christianity 
or  Islam  as  their  religion  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  rising  to  the  very  top  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  governmental  pyramid,  provided 
they  don't  identify  themselves  with  the  reli- 
gious faith  of  their  ethnic  groups.  If  they 
do,  they  limit  their  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. The  severity  of  these  limitations 
is  proportional  to  the  extent  of  the  person's 
religious  involvement. 

In  recent  years,  to  be  sure,  we  have  heard 
eye-witness  reports  from  highly  respected 
American  religious  personalities  as  to  the 
tolerance  of  religious  observance  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  visitors  to  the  Soviet 
Union  reported  accurately  and  fairly  what 
they  saw.  They  were,  of  course,  unable  to 
report  what  was  hidden  from  their  view. 

What  these  recent  visitors  to  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  thought  they  might  en- 
counter was  an  su:tive  crusade  against  all 
forms  of  religion,  a  continuing  deep,  public- 
ly-manifested commitment  to  atheism.  They 
were  pleasantly  surprised  not  to  encounter 
evidence  of  an  overt  atheistic  campaign. 
What  they  failed  to  understand  fully  is  that 
a  newer  approach  to  the  repression  of  reli- 
gion had  taken  the  place  of  the  earlier  cam- 
paign for  atheistic  doctrine. 

Atheism  was  undoubtedly  an  important 
element  of  the  ideological  foundation  on 


which  the  Bolsheviks  erected  their  state. 
But.  like  other  faceU  of  that  ideology,  the 
commitment  to  atheism  has  been  signifi- 
cantly attenuated.  In  this,  the  69th  year  of 
its  existence,  the  Soviet  state  is  committed 
largely  to  maintaining  in  power  its  ruling 
class,  "The  New  Class",  as  Milovan  Djilas 
called  it. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude toward  religion  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. To  the  extent  to  which  religion  can 
serve  the  ruling  class  It  will  be  used.  To  the 
extent  to  which  it  interferes  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  ruling  class  it  will  be  suppressed. 

A  few  years  ago  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  re- 
minded us  all  of  the  significant  difference 
between  totalitarian  and  authoritarian  sys- 
tems. She  was  roundly  criticized  for  her  ob- 
servations by  persons  who  were  unable  to 
disprove  the  validity  of  her  thesis.  The 
manner  in  which  religion  is  dealt  with  in 
the  Soviet  Union  offers  an  object  lesson  in 
the  operation  of  a  totalitarian  system. 

The  Soviet  Union's  ruling  class,  known  as 
the  Nomenklatura,  consists  of  the  leaders  of 
government,  the  leaders  of  the  party,  the 
leaders  of  the  military,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  various  govemmentally-operated  eco- 
nomic, educational,  scientific  and  cultural 
institutions.  What  is  expected  of  this  leader- 
ship group  is  loyalty  to  each  other,  loyalty 
to  the  system  that  maintains  these  leaders 
in  power.  What  is  expected  of  them  is, 
therefore,  a  single-minded  commitment 
which  must  not  be  diluted  by  a  set  of  poten- 
tially conflicting  loyalties.  The  practice  of  a 
religious  faith  would  suggest  such  a  conflict- 
ing loyalty  and  is,  therefore,  deemed  unac- 
ceptable. It  follows  that  no  known  religious 
believer  may  join  the  Nomenklatura. 

Immediately  below  the  leadership  group  is 
the  pool  of  persons  who  have  been  identi- 
fied as  potential  candidates  for  leadership, 
the  lower-ranking  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  They,  too,  must  in  this  totalitar- 
ian scheme  be  free  of  the  danger  of  another 
set  of  loyalties.  Known  religious  believers 
are.  therefore,  disqualified  from  entering 
the  group  that  can  qualify  for  leadership 
positions. 

But  then  there  is  that  great  mass  of 
people  which  constitutes  the  country's  rank 
and  file.  As  George  Orwell  suggested  in  his 
remarkably  prescient  outline  of  the  future 
course  of  a  Leninist  state,  different  rules 
apply  to  the  common  people.  In  today's 
Soviet  Union  these  persons  may  engage  in 
religious  observance  as  long  as  that  is  done 
in  a  place  authorized  by  the  government,  at 
a  time  authorized  by  the  government,  and 
in  a  format  authorized  by  the  government. 

Under  a  statutory  scheme  first  put  togeth- 
er in  1929.  religion  may  be  practiced  in  the 
Soviet  Union  under  the  auspices  of  religious 
associations  duly  licensed  by  the  govern- 
ment for  this  purpose.  These  licensed  asso- 
ciations must,  in  order  to  remain  licensed, 
act  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  specific  instructions  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Religious  Affairs,  the  body  that  super- 
vises all  licensed  religious  activities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Council,  in  turn,  works 
through  regional  commissioners,  with  whom 
the  religious  associations  must  register.  A 
Commissioner  can  refuse  to  register  an  asso- 
ciation or  he  can  cancel  a  registration  with- 
out citing  any  reason. 

By  utilizing  this  regualtory  scheme,  the 
Soviet  government  allows  the  performance 
of  traditional  rituals,  traditional  prayers, 
and  traditional  religious  practices  which  do 
not  involve  significant  interaction  among  re- 
ligious believers.  To  Illustrate  the  point  I 
just  made:  believers  may  pray  together,  may 


sing  together,  but  they  may  not  engage  in 
discussions  on  religious  topics. 

What  is  true  of  the  individual  believer,  is 
also  true  of  the  clergy.  The  clergy  may  per- 
form rituals,  may  lead  congregations  in 
prayer,  but  may  not  otherwise  interact  with 
believers.  Moreover,  what  is  expected  of  the 
clergy  is  support  of  the  state  when  called 
upon,  including  supporting  of  the  state's 
foreign  policy  objectives  at  international 
gatherings  or  on  vistis  abroad.  There  are 
some  clergymen  who  may  perform  the  tasks 
assigned  to  them  by  the  state  out  of  convic- 
tion. There  are  others  who  view  these  tasks 
as  the  price  they  must  pay  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  on  their  religious  traditions. 
Beyond  that,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
clergy  has  been  Infiltrated  by  the  KGB  and 
that  KGB  operatives  might  even  be  hearing 
confession. 

So  far  I  have  described  what  in  the  Soviet 
Union  constitutes  the  authorized  practice  of 
religion.  That  is  what  American  religious 
personalities  have  been  able  to  witness  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  new  format  of  an 
old  tradition,  that  of  creating  Potemkin  vil- 
lages. 

What  the  visitors  don't  see  Is  what  goes  on 
with  regard  to  religious  observance  in  the 
Soviet  Union  outside  the  officially-sanc- 
tioned ceremonial  occasions.  What  they 
don't  see  are  the  unlicensed  activities  which 
are  carried  on  illegally  and  at  serious  risk  to 
the  participants.  What  the  totalitarian 
system  of  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  tolerate 
is  any  form  of  association  of  individuals  out- 
side the  duly  licensed  pattern.  Bible  study 
groups,  religious  discussion  groups,  religious 
gatherings  in  places  not  duly  authorized  by 
the  government,  religious  meetings  not  au- 
thorized by  the  government,  religious  events 
held  under  the  auspices  of  unlicensed  reli- 
gious groups  can  all  lead  to  criminal  pros- 
ecution and  punishment.  To  make  sure  that 
the  laws  on  this  subject  are  enforced,  a 
system  of  special  volunteer  spy  committees 
has  been  created  whose  job  it  is  to  report 
violators.  These  neighborhood  committees, 
which  are  called  "Public  Commissions  for 
Control  Over  Observance  of  the  Laws  About 
Religious  Cults",  watch  over  their  neighbors 
and  they  report  violators  to  the  authorities. 
That  is  how  Evangelical  Christians,  Men- 
nonites.  Baptists.  Pentecostals.  as  well  as 
Lithuanian  or  Ukrainian  Catholics,  get  into 
trouble,  as  do  those  Russian  Orthodox  who 
refuse  to  be  co-opted  by  the  state. 

To  the  chagrin  of  the  authorities,  interest 
In  religion  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  people 
has  been  on  the  increase  in  recent  years. 
This  has  included  not  only  participation  in 
govemmentally-authorized  religious  observ- 
ance but  also  in  what  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  deemed  Illegal  religious  activities.  Viola- 
tions of  the  law  have  become  too  numerous 
to  permit  them  to  be  enforced  rigidly  and 
consistently.  As  a  result,  a  good  many  viola- 
tions tend  to  be  ignored.  But  when  the  KGB 
decides  to  move,  it  clamps  down  hard.  Per- 
sons guilty  of  the  illegal  practice  of  religion 
are  sent  off  for  many  years  to  a  prison, 
labor  colony,  or  forced  into  exile,  often  on 
trumped-up  charges.  In  those  cases  in  which 
it  appears  Inconvenient  to  Invoke  what  in 
the  post-Stalin  era  has  been  called  "Social- 
ist Legality  ",  namely  a  criminal  proceeding, 
the  luckless  religious  practitioner  is  sent  off 
to  an  Institution  for  the  mentally  ill. 
Whether  one  device  is  used  or  another,  a  cli- 
mate of  fear  is  engendered  among  those 
whose  faith  requires  of  them  religious  prac- 
tice other  than  that  which  the  sUte  has 
deigned  to  license. 

Though  the  advocacy  of  atheism  is.  as  I 
noted  earlier,  no  longer  a  high  priority  item 


in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  still  the  prevailing 
philosophy  in  the  schools.  That  is  where  ef- 
forts are  made  by  teachers  to  indoctrinate 
children  with  the  Soviet  Union's  sUte  reli- 
gion of  Communism  and  where  children 
from  believing  families  are  held  up  for  ridi- 
cule. This  is,  therefore,  one  more  hardship 
imposed  on  the  families  of  religious  believ- 
ers. 

The  practices  which  1  have  here  described 
are  all  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of 
such  international  Instruments  as  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
Declaration  Against  Religious  Intolerance, 
documents  approved  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  without  objection 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  also  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  a  docimaent 
subscribed  to  in  1975  by  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev.  What,  we  need  to  ask  ourselves, 
did  the  Soviet  Union  have  in  mind  when  it 
acquiesced  in  undertakings  which  it  had  no 
intention  of  observing?  The  answer  is  that  it 
probably  considered  it  less  embarrassing  to 
go  along  with  the  text  and  then  ignore  it 
rather  than  to  make  an  issue  of  the  matter. 
What  we  who  believe  in  freedom  of  reli- 
gion need  to  do  Is  make  it  clear  that  such 
conduct  is  not  acceptable,  that  it  will  be 
noted,  will  be  publicized,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  criticized  for  its  failure  to  ob- 
serve the  Internationally-recognized  stand- 
ards of  freedom  of  religion. 

Will  tnat  make  any  difference?  We  can't 
be  sure.  But  what  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that 
those  persons,  including  religious  leaders, 
who  look  the  other  way  when  religious  be- 
lievers in  the  Soviet  Union  are  deprived  of 
their  rights,  allow  these  repressive  activities 
to  continue.  Only  by  pointing  out  that  what 
is  done  is  wrong,  by  shining  a  spotlight  on 
the  wrongdoers,  can  we  hope  to  effect 
change.  What  this  Committee  is  doing  today 
is  to  shine  a  spotlight  on  the  problem.  That 
is  indeed  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Schifter,  in  his 
opening  paragraph,  said  this  to  the 
gentleman's  committee: 

This  is  part  two  in  a  series  of  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
would  like  to  start  out  by  setting  forth  my 
understanding  of  the  significant  difference 
between  the  subject  matter  of  the  first 
hearing  and  the  subject  matter  of  the 
second  panel  hearing. 

The  first  hearing  focused  on  the  treat- 
ment of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Jews,  In 
the  Soviet  scheme  of  things,  are  viewed  not 
as  a  religious  group  but  as  an  ethnic  group, 
or.  to  use  Soviet  terminology,  as  a  national- 
ity. Jews  suffer  discrimination  in  the  Soviet 
Union  because  anti-Semitism— discrimina- 
tion based  purely  on  ancestry— has  become 
state  policy.  Whether  a  Jew  attends  services 
In  a  synagogue  or  in  other  ways  practices 
his  religion  makes  a  marginal  difference. 
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The  situation  is  vastly  different  with 
persons  who  practice  the  Christian 
faith,  and  perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent 
also  with  Moslems. 

Soviet  citizens  bom  into  ethnic 
groups  that  historically  have  adopted 
Christianity  or  Islam  as  their  religion 
have  the  opportunity  of  rising  to  the 
very  top,  which  means  that  Jews  do 
not  any  longer,  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
governmental  pyramid  provided  they 
do  not  identify  themselves  with  the  re- 
ligious faith  of  their  ethnic  group.  If 


they  do,  they  limit  their  opportimlties 
for  advancement  and  the  severity  of 
these  limitations  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  extent  of  the  person's  re- 
ligious involvement,  and  so  goes  Mr. 
Schifter's  excellent  statement  which  I 
have  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  someone  men- 
tioned Ted  Turner's  name  in  an  earlier 
presentation.  I  believe  it  was  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Don 
Ritter].  Ted  Turner,  over  my  service 
in  the  House,  has  become  more  than 
an  acquaintance.  I  consider  him  a 
friend. 

I  am  going  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Turner 
publicly  to  try  and  balance  the  record 
from  the  Goodwill  Games  and  his 
laying  that  wreath  on  Lenin's  tomb  to 
try,  because  I  think  he  is  a  fair  man, 
to  try  and  get  some  of  the  message  out 
on  what  he  calls  the  world's  most  im- 
portant network,  tind  since  it  is  on  24 
hours  a  day  and  it  also  has  a  separate 
CNN  channel  2  with  headline  news  24 
hours  a  day,  maybe  they  are  a  double- 
whammy,  most  important  network. 

I  want  him  to  balance  on  CNN  the 
story  of  religious  persecution  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Now,  we  seem  to  have  a  front-burner 
mentality  in  the  news  media  in  the 
United  States  where  we  can  only 
handle  one  issue  at  a  time.  The  issue 
that  seems  to  be  up  now  is  South 
Africa.  I  do  not  mind  how  much  heat 
we  put  on  South  Africa  for  the  horri- 
ble violations  of  human  rights  in  that 
country;  but  have  may  colleagues  and 
the  citizens  in  this  country  noticed 
that  religious  people  like  Bishop  Tutu 
and  Rev.  Alan  Boesak  can  travel  out  of 
their  coimtry  any  time  they  want,  into 
the  free  world,  to  Europe,  to  the  cap- 
itols,  London,  Paris,  and  Washington. 
DC,  and  make  their  case  about  the 
human  rights  violations  in  South 
Africa? 

Who  is  allowed  to  travel  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  come  here  and  make  a 
case  for  the  religious  persecution  in 
the  Soviet  Union?  I  ask  Mr.  Turner  to 
go  to  these  groups,  like  the  panel  that 
appeared  before  Mr.  Yatron's  commit- 
tee yesterday,  and  let  that  message  get 
out  of  this  intense  persecution  of 
Christians  and  orthodox  faith  people, 
Moslems  and  the  continued  story  we 
are  trying  to  get  out  on  the  persecu- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews. 

There  are  at  least  1,000  people, 
maybe  10,000  in  those  Gulag  concen- 
tration camps  because  they  love  their 
god.  They  want  to  go  to  synagogue. 
They  want  to  go  to  church  and  pray  to 
Jesus.  They  want  to  practice  their  or- 
thodox faith  and  give  homage  to  Jesus 
or  they  want  to  practice  their  Islamic 
faith. 

This  is  a  story  that  is  so  distorted  on 
our  networks;  for  example,  by  name 
the  "Phil  Donahue  Show,"  where  he 
takes  one  of  the  leading,  paid  agents 
and     propagandists     of     the     Soviet 
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Union.  Vladimir  Posner.  and  puts  him 
center  stage  on  America's  most 
watched  talk  show,  alone,  in  a  chair 
for  two  back-to-back  shows.  2  solid 
hours,  and  Phil  Donahue  allows  Vladi- 
mir Posner  to  use  the  NBC  studios  at 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  and  syndicated 
through  multimedia  entertainment. 
Donahue's  own  syndication  company, 
to  over  216  American  stations.  Austra- 
lian stations.  6  stations  in  Canada— he 
lets  Posner  say.  "There  is  no  religious 
persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

What  a  travesty.  Let  us  get  these 
groups  on  the  "Phil  Donahue  Show" 
that  appeared  yesterday  before  Mr. 
Yatron's  committee. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
has  been  the  greatest  inspiration  in 
Congress  for  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Yatron]  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Human  Rights  Inter- 
national Organization  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
mon]. 

Let  me  also  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  House  cochairman  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Commission  and  the  members  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer].  and 
also  the  Congressional  Human  Rights 
Caucus,  represented  here  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter] 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lawtos].  All  have  joined  vigor- 
ously in  the  struggle  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  human  rights  as  an  important 
matter  in  international  affairs,  and 
also  because  of  the  subject  itself. 

So  it  is  very  appropriate  indeed  that 
all  of  these  groups  come  together,  and 
my  colleagues,  all  of  whom  are  inter- 
ested in  this  matter,  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  designation  of  a  particu- 
lar day. 

All  of  them  are  important,  but  I  dare 
say  all  of  us  agree  that  this  day  has  a 
particular  importance,  designating 
August  1  of  this  year  on  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  371)  which  desig- 
nates August  1.  1986.  as  'Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day"  and  calls  upon 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
reasserting  the  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  full  implementation 
of  the  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
provisions  of  the  1975  Helsinki  Pinal 
Act. 

This  resolution  unanimously  passed 
the  other  body  on  July  23  and  is 
nearly  identical  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 667  which  was  introduced  by 
our  colleagues.  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr. 
Porter,  the  cochairmen  of  the  Con- 


gressional Human  Rights  Caucus,  Mr. 
Yatron,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Human  Rights  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
HoYER,  the  cochairman  of  the  Helsinki 
Conunission,  and  59  other  cosponsors. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  known  as 
the  Helsinki  Commission,  which  moni- 
tors Soviet  and  East  European  compli- 
ance with  the  human  rights  provision 
of  the  Helsinki  accords.  I  have  wit- 
nessed first-hand  the  importance  of 
expressions  of  congressional  support 
for  human  rights.  We  in  the  Congress 
must  remain  steadfast  in  our  defense 
of  human  rights  and  redouble  our  ef- 
forts to  draw  the  glare  of  international 
public  opinion  onto  those  governments 
that  abuse  the  human  rights  of  their 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 371  is  similar  to  a  measure  adopt- 
ed by  the  Congress  last  year  which 
designated  May  7.  1985.  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day."  That  date  was 
the  opening  day  of  the  35-nation  meet- 
ing of  experts  on  human  rights  that 
was  held  in  Ottawa,  Canada.  By  desig- 
nating May  7,  1985.  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day"  we  strengthened 
the  hand  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  this 
special  human  rights  meeting  and  pub- 
licly supported  their  efforts  to  achieve 
greater  respect  for  human  rights  in  all 
Helsinki  countries. 

The  date  change  in  this  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  made  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  nth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Helsinki  accords  by  the 
heads  of  state  of  the  United  States. 
Canada,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  32  Eu- 
ropean nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 371  calls  upon  the  President  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  full  im- 
plemention  of  the  Helsinki  accords' 
human  rights  and  humanitarian  provi- 
sions by  raising  at  every  available  op- 
portunity, both  in  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral fora.  the  issue  of  Soviet  and 
East  European  human  rights  viola- 
tions. 

The  resolution  also  calls  upon  the 
President  to  enlist  the  support  of  our 
allies  in  promoting  respect  for  human 
rights  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Finally,  the  measure  re- 
quests the  President  to  communicate 
to  the  other  34  signatories  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  our  position  that  respect 
for  human  rights  is  vital  to  further 
progress  in  the  ongoing  effort  to 
achieve  total  compliance  with  the  ac- 
cords, thus  making  it  clear  that 
progress  in  human  rights  is  an  essen- 
tial component  of  improved  East- West 
relations. 

Never  in  modem  history  have  the 
heads  of  states  of  35  states  come  to- 
gether to  agree,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Helsinki  accords  on  a  state- 
ment of  principles  which  guide  the 
conduct  between  countries  and  guide 
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the  conduct  of  countries  to  their  own 
peoples. 

All  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion that  exists  on  man's  treatment  to 
man. 

While  there  is  no  enforcement 
mechanism  in  this  agreement,  no 
police,  no  judge,  no  jury  in  the  techni- 
cal sense,  to  bring  about  compliance 
by  these  heads  of  states  and  their  gov- 
ernments, to  these  strong,  broad  prin- 
ciples and  concepts,  there  is  in  fact  a 
jury.  There  is  in  fact,  an  enforcement; 
and  that  is  us,  the  people  of  the  world, 
with  a  particular  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  because  of  who  we  are, 
and  the  fundamental  beliefs  in  our 
own  Goverrunent  upon  which  this 
great  Nation  was  founded. 

That  is  the  reason  we  bear  a  special 
challenge  and  responsibility  in  the 
compliance  with  these  precepts.  We 
not  only  believe,  and  we  are  not  per- 
fect, but  we  try  to  implement  with  due 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  still 
have  a  lot  to  do;  but  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly 
those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  think 
we  can  be  justly  proud  of  our  human 
rights  record  in  the  book  of  history. 

Therefore,  it  is  of  particular  note 
that  one  of  the  great  institutions  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
Congress;  directly  responsible  to  the 
people,  embodying  all  the  elements  of 
the  great  principles  of  our  Govern- 
ment, takes  the  time  to  actually  pass 
legislation  designating  a  day  of  rededi- 
cation  to  these  principles. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding.  I  have  been 
off  the  floor,  but  I  am  pleased  that  I 
came  back  on  the  floor  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  is  speaking. 

I  think  all  of  us  on  thiis  floor  under- 
stand and  know  that  no  one  in  the 
United  States,  indeed  perhaps  in  the 
world,  has  been  any  more  faithful  to 
the  Helsinki  process,  to  informing  our 
citizens  in  the  United  States  and 
indeed  the  publics  of  the  Western 
World,  the  importance  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  and  the  Helsinki  process,  as 
has  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Dante  Fascell. 

I  would  be  remiss,  as  cochairman  of 
the  Helsinki  Commission,  as  his  suc- 
cessor after  more  than  10  years  of  out- 
standing and  courageous  leadership  on 
this  issue  if  I  did  not  note,  as  we  pass 
this  resolution  which  Congressman 
Porter  has  introduced  and  which,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  is  most  appropriate. 
If  we  did  not  also  take  the  opportunity 
to    thank    and    to    congratulate    the 


chairman  for  his  commitment  to  the 
Helsinki  process. 

D  1900 

No  American,  indeed  perhaps,  as  I 
said  earlier,  no  person  in  the  world  has 
dedicated  himself  to  furthering  the 
aims  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  any 
more  than  our  chairman. 

I  congratulate  him  on  that. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Maryland,  who  is  a 
very  worthy  successor  as  chairman  on 
behalf  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Helsinki  Commission.  I 
would  be  less  than  human  if  I  did  not 
say  "thanks"  for  coming  back  to  the 
floor  and  reminding  me  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Helsinki  Commission. 

What  I  was  about  to  say.  because  of 
the  appropriateness  of  the  House  and 
the  Congress  acting  on  this  resolution, 
is  that  serving  on  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission and  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  working 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Yatron]  on  the  Human 
Rights  Subcommittee  and  with  the 
House  caucus  on  human  rights,  all  of 
that  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  me 
as  an  individual.  In  my  service  in  the 
Congress  I  do  not  know  that  just  being 
involved  as  I  was  in  other  matters 
would  have  had  that  kind  of  effect. 
But  the  opportunity  of  service  gave 
me  a  direct  insight  into  the  whole 
process,  you  might  say.  of  human 
nature  in  the  international  sense,  the 
politics  of  it.  the  brutality  of  it  and 
the  courage  of  it.  And  so  it  has  deeply 
affected  my  own  thinking  and  my  own 
stance  with  respect  to  not  only  legisla- 
tive matters  here  in  the  Congress  but 
my  general  attitude  on  foreign  policy 
and  other  issues. 

Very  important,  significant.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  you,  my  colleagues 
who  have  had  a  chance  to  serve  direct- 
ly either  in  the  congressional  caucus, 
on  the  Human  Rights  Subcommittee, 
or  in  the  Helsinki  Commission  have 
experienced  the  same  thing.  First, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  respect  for  the 
fact  that  this  was  an  unusual  docu- 
ment. It  had  never  occurred  before  in 
history.  This  was  one,  signed  by  heads 
of  state. 

Then  there  was  a  general  awareness 
of  the  brutality  and  the  lack  of  com- 
pliance, and  that  while  all  these  good 
things  had  been  said,  nevertheless 
people  were  suffering  and  dying  and 
being  harassed.  It  was  very  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  reach  out  and  say  at 
any  one  point  that  we  are  making 
progress.  Mankind  is  making  progress 
in  some  way,  in  the  way  we  treat 
people.  In  the  way  we  treat  each  other; 
and  that  despite  the  struggle  that  is 
going  on  ideologically  between  na- 
tions, that  there  is  something  more 
fundamental  here  that  is  extremely 
disturbing  to  all  of  us. 


That  raised  the  question  of  "Well, 
what  are  you  doing  about  it?  How  can 
you  do  anything  about  it?  Why  is  Hel- 
sinki any  good?"  There  are  unenforce- 
able accords,  no  visible  progress  that 
can  be  made,  so  why  do  we  continue  to 
adhere  to  something  of  this  kind? 
Why  do  we  not  just  walk  away  from 
it?  The  answer  to  that  came  from  the 
people  themselves  who  were  strug- 
gling, who  had  great  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples which  this  country  espouses, 
and  for  us  to  ever  underestimate  the 
tremendous  reception  and  understand- 
ing all  over  the  world  that  exists  about 
this  country,  and  the  precepts  under 
which  we  operate,  would  be  a  mistake. 

It  is  a  focus,  it  is  a  light,  it  is  hope 
that  springs  eternal,  that  people  who 
are  mistreated,  maltreated  or  other- 
wise harassed,  hope  and  pray  and 
struggle  for  the  day  when  they.  too. 
can  have  some  measure  of  sustenance. 
Every  one  of  the  people  that  we  have 
talked  to.  all  of  us.  has  said  constantly 
to  us.  "Don't  stop.  Just  keep  doing 
what  you  are  doing.  Never  get  frus- 
trated. Never  give  up  hope.  We  on  the 
other  side  are  the  ones  who  are  will- 
ingly making  the  commitment.  Don't 
feel  sorry  for  us.  We  commit  our  lives, 
the  lives  of  our  families,  we  commit 
our  future,  we  commit  all  our  worldly 
goods  in  the  hope  that  someday  we. 
too.  can  have  the  opportunity  to  live 
like  you  do." 

Now  if  that  is  not  encouragement 
enough.  I  do  not  know  what  is.  It 
smooths  out  all  of  the  frustration,  it 
gives  all  of  us  the  determination  to  go 
on,  to  go  to  the  next  review  conference 
in  Vienna  and  to  sit  there,  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  the  brutality 
and  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  imple- 
mentation. But  the  fact  is  that  the 
very  process  of  Helsinki  has  made  it 
possible,  as  my  colleagues  have  previ- 
ously pointed  out,  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  it  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  international  process. 
That  is  what  Helsinki  has  meant,  and 
it  has  also  meant  that  a  great  many 
people  have  real  hope  in  what  the  con- 
gressional caucus  is  doing,  what  the 
Human  Rights  Subcommittee  is  doing, 
what  the  Helsinki  Commission  is  doing 
and  what  the  Congress  is  doing. 

This  resolution,  which  we  will  adopt 
today,  will  be  noted  in  the  dinunest. 
darkest  comers  of  the  world.  It  will 
tell  those  people  they  have  not  been 
forgotten.  That  is  the  sustenance  they 
need.  When  somebody  who  spends  9 
years  in  solitary  confinement  with  no 
light  for  simply  advocating  the  right 
of  freedom  of  religion,  that  person  re- 
spects and  understands  what  we  are 
doing  here  if  nobody  else  does.  So  this 
is  a  very  Important  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  rise  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  say  that  I 
strongly  support  it  and  endorse  it,  to 
make  the  commitment  with  my  col- 
leagues that  despite  the  odds,  despite 
the  adversity,  despite  mankind's  own 


stubbornness  is  dealing  with  men,  we 
will  persevere  simply  by  saying,  "You, 
too,  wherever  you  are,  shall  have  the 
right  to  do  what  we  are  doing  today." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  the 
third  CSCE  foUowup  meeting  in 
Vienna  this  November,  it  is  vital  that 
we  continue  to  emphasize  respect  for 
hmnan  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. I  commend  my  colleagues  on 
the  Helsinki  Commission  and  the 
Human  Rights  Subcommittee  for  their 
initiative  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  measure. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore,  armounced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quoriun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The   vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  389.  nays 
1,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  277] 
YEAS— 389 


Akaka 

Burton  (CA) 

Dellums 

Alexander 

Burton  (IN) 

Derrick 

Anderson 

Bustamante 

DeWlne 

Andrews 

Byron 

Dickinson 

Annunzio 

Callahan 

Dicks 

Anthony 

Carper 

Dingell 

Applegate 

Carr 

DioGuardi 

Archer 

Chandler 

Dixon 

Armey 

Chapman 

Donnelly 

Aspin 

Chappell 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Atkins 

Chappie 

Doman  (CA) 

AuCoin 

Cheney 

Dowdy 

Barnard 

Clinger 

Downey 

Bartlett 

Coats 

Dreier 

Barton 

Cobey 

Duncan 

Bateman 

Coble 

Durbin 

Bates 

Coelho 

Dwyer 

Beilenson 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dyson 

Bennett 

Coleman  (TX) 

Early 

BenUey 

Collins 

Eckart  (OH) 

Bereuter 

Combest 

Eckert  (NY) 

Berman 

Conte 

Edwards  (CA) 

Biaggi 

Cooper 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bilirakis 

Coughlin 

Emerson 

Bliley 

Courter 

EMreich 

Boehlert 

Coyne 

Evans  (lA) 

Boggs 

Craig 

Evans (IL) 

Boland 

Crockett 

FasceU 

Bonior  (MI) 

Daniel 

PaweU 

Borski 

Dannemeyer 

Fazio 

Bosco 

Oarden 

Feighsn 
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Daschle 
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Brown  (CX)) 
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de  la  Oarza 
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DeLay 

Florio 
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Foley 

Frmnk 

Fnmklin 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Omllo 

Omydos 

Gejdenson 

Geku 

Gibbons 

Oilmui 

Oingrich 

Glickman 

GonziUez 

Gordon 

GnuUson 

Gray  (ID 

Gray (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschinldt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 
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Henry 
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HUer 
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Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 
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Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 
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Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantoe 

I^tU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX> 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Uvingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoIlum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 


Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Sprett 
St  Germain 
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Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
Swlndall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorricelU 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Waldon 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Welia 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 
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Ackerman 

Badham 
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Bedell 

BeviU 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Campbell 
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Horton 
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D  1925 

So  the  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
passed. 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above  re- 
corded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  H.R.  5300,  OMNIBUS 
BUDGET  RECONCILIATION  ACT 
OP  1986 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  submit- 
ted a  privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  99- 
727)  on  the  bill  (H.R.  5300)  to  provide 
for  reconciliation  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1986,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Union  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  A  RULE  ON 
A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  FOR  1987 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  rule  on  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  for  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington  to  explain.  We  have  been 


closeted  now  for  some  hour  or  two 
trying  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

Would  the  gentleman  please  explain 
what  the  agreement  is  that  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  rule  that  will  be  filed  as 
of  midnight  tonight? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  will  yield,  it  will  be  our  inten- 
tion to  seek  a  rule  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  order  of  debate  and  con- 
sideration of  amendments  for  Monday 
and  Tuesday  of  next  week,  considering 
that  It  would  be  necessary  to  request  a 
second  rule  for  the  remainder  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill. 

We  have.  I  might  say,  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  chairman  and  ranking 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  both  sides  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  it 
would  be  anticipated  that  there  would 
be  no  votes  on  Monday;  that  we  would 
consider  suspensions  on  Monday  and 
general  debate  only  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 

On  Tuesday,  we  would  consider 
amendments  and  general  debate  on 
military  reorganization  for  2  hours, 
followed  by  a  possible  vote  on  that 
issue.  Then  we  would  take  up.  for  3 
hours,  debate  on  military  procurement 
with  the  anticipated  voting  beginning 
on  that  subject  after  5  o'clock  on 
Tuesday. 

We  would  anticipate  a  very  late  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday.  Members  should 
probably  anticipate  a  session  as  late  as 
midnight. 

On  Wednesday,  we  would  proceed 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  only  under  terms  of  a 
second  rule  yet  to  be  agreed  and  voted 
upon.  We  would  consider  first  on 
Wednesday  the  override  question  on 
the  textile  bill  followed  by  consider- 
ation of  any  votes  on  suspensions  or- 
dered on  Monday. 

I  might  say  that  there  is  a  primary 
election  in  the  States  of  Michigan. 
Kansas,  and  Missouri  on  Tuesday,  and 
we  are  attempting  to  accommodate,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  return  of  those 
Members  for  voting  on  the  bill  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  what 
would  be  the  program  then  for  the 
balance  of  this  evening  and  tomorrow, 
because  we  have  promised  Members 
they  would  be  in  session  tomorrow, 
too. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  will  yield,  if  this  unan- 
imous-consent request  is  agreed  to. 
this  would  terminate  legislative  busi- 
ness for  the  evening. 

We  come  in  tomorrow.  The  first 
thing  tomorrow  would  be  the  consider- 
ation of  the  rule  for  the  first  2  days  of 
debate,  through  Tuesday,  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization 
bill. 


Thereafter,  we  would  hope  to  take 
up  the  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Treasury-Postal  appropriations 
bill,  and  then  proceed  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Treasury-Postal  appro- 
priations bill,  finishing  well  within  the 
time  promised  of  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  the 
membership  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
legislative  business  today  that  I  have 
that  special  order  in  combination  with 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Crane,  to  honor  and 
respect  the  late,  honorable  George 
O'Brien  from  our  great  State  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1935 


ENTITLEMENT  TO  VA  HEALTH 
CARE  PROVIDED  BY  PUBLIC 
LAW  99-272 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Seiberling).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Montgomery]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  committee  and  Mr. 
Donald  Ivers,  General  Counsel  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  These  letters  discuss  an 
important  issue  which  was  resolved  with  the 
enactment  of  the  veterans'  health  care  eligibil- 
ity reform  provision  contained  in  section 
19011  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985,  Publk:  Law  99- 
272. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  implementation 
of  this  measure  after  reviewing  a  draft  analy- 
sis of  the  legislation  prepared  by  Mr.  Ivers' 
office.  In  that  draft  analysis,  which  was  never 
approved  or  issued  by  tfie  General  Counsel, 
there  was  a  suggestion  that  this  legislation, 
which  made  significant  changes  In  veterans' 
health  care  eligibility,  did  not  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  care  for  certain  veterans.  In  his 
reply  to  the  committee's  inquiry,  the  General 
Counsel  attempted  to  assure  the  committee 
that  the  VA  agrees  "that  the  use  of  the  word 
'shall'  in  section  610(a)(1)  imposes  a  require- 
ment, and  was  not  intended  to  vest  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  discretion  regarding  the  provi- 
sion of  hospital  care"  to  veterans.  Neverthe- 
less, the  General  Counsel's  reply  refers  to  an 
argumentative  and  poorly  reasoned  "White 
Paper"  concerning  this  legislation,  and  this 
reference  concerns  me  greatly. 

Mr.  colleagues  should  know  that  the  VA  lob- 
bied very  hard  to  impose  a  very  strict  means 
test  for  most  non-service-connected  veterans. 
These  veterans  would  have  been  required  to 
pay  for  their  health  care  until  tfieir  income  did 
not  exceed  approximately  $1 1,400  for  a  single 
veteran  and  approximately  $15,000  for  a  mar- 
ried veteran.  The  administration  proposal  was 


rejected  by  the  committee,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  In  lieu  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  the  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  99-272,  a  measure  that  now  requires  the 
VA  to  take  care  of  certain  veterans.  The  ad- 
ministration made  every  effort  to  delete  the  re- 
quirement that  health  care  be  furnished  to  vet- 
erans in  the  proposal  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Since  it  was  un- 
successful In  getting  Its  strict  means  test  en- 
acted, the  VA  wanted  to  keep  the  status  quo 
which  permitted  the  administration  to  deny 
needed  health  care  to  eligible  veterans. 

In  the  midst  of  our  negotiations  with  the 
Senate  on  this  legislation,  the  General  Coun- 
sel prepared  this  "White  Paper"  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  after  It  became  apparent 
that  the  House  was  going  to  Insist  on  enacting 
legislation  that  gave  an  entitlement  to  health 
care  for  service-connected  and  low-Income 
veterans.  The  basic  thrust  of  this  paper  is  that 
Congress  couldn't  do  what  it  wanted  to  do, 
which  was  to  mandate  that  the  Administrator 
furnish  needed  inpatient  care  to  eligible  veter- 
ans. I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  the 
General  (Counsel's  view  is  legally  wrong,  ar>d  I 
urge  the  General  Ckiunsel  to  stop  citing  this 
paper  or  relying  on  It  in  any  way.  It  is  not  the 
law,  and  It  is  not  a  fair  reading  of  what  Con- 
gress enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  colleagues,  I  feel 
compelled  to  stress  how  important  our  meas- 
ure, to  delineate  eligibility  and  to  require  the 
VA  to  care  for  those  eligible,  is  for  all  veter- 
ans. Under  the  new  section  610,  Congress 
has  determined  that  these  veterans  not  only 
deserve,  but  are  entitled  to  VA  Inpatient  care. 
I  strongly  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  be  aware 
of  the  changes  in  the  law  and  to  understand 
the  critical  import  of  these  measures  for  veter- 
ans across  the  country. 

Copies  of  correspondence  between  the 
committee  and  Mr.  Ivers  follow: 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC.  April  11,  1986. 
Mr.  Donald  Ivers, 

General  Counsel,   Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ivers:  We  would  like  to  convey 
to  you  our  thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of 
other  memliers  of  the  committee  conceming 
the  legislation  which  we  agreed  to  as  part  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1985,  which  the  President  signed  on 
Monday.  In  doing  so.  we  would  like  to  ex- 
press the  committee's  great  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  implementation  of  this  meas- 
ure, particularly  the  health-care  eligibility 
reform  contained  In  section  19011  of  the 
bill.  Our  concern  is  heightened  following 
our  review  of  an  analysis  of  the  enrolled  en- 
actment of  H.R.  3128  which  we  are  led  to 
believe  was  prepared  by  your  office.  It  is  our 
sincere  hope  that  this  analysis  is  a  draft 
document  and  not  your  final  opinion  con- 
ceming the  effect  of  this  legislation,  since  it 
appears  to  ignore  much  of  what  was  Intend- 
ed when  the  Congress  enacted  this  measure. 

We  would  like  to  correct  any  misimpres- 
sions  that  may  have  arisen  conceming  the 
eligibility  reform  provisions  of  the  Act.  We 
are  particularly  referring  to  the  analysis  of 
the  enrolled  bill  which  stated  that  it:  'could 
be  read  to  signal  an  intention  to  at  least  di- 
minish the  Administrator's  discretion  to 
deny  needed  care.  The  conference  report  on 
the  bill  strongly  indicates,  however,  that 
Congressional  Intent  is  to  mandate  only 
that  if  VA  facilities  and  resources  are  avail- 


able and  capable  of  providing  needed  care 
and  services,  the  Administrator  must  fur- 
nish the  care  and  services  to  any  eligible 
veteran.  .  .  VA  subscribes  to  that  Interpre- 
tation." (emphasis  supplied.) 

Mr.  Ivers,  you  and  your  staff  must  under- 
stand the  fundamental  mistake  made  by 
this  analysis.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule  of  statuto- 
ry interpretation  that  if  the  language  of  a 
statute  is  clear,  there  is  no  need  to  examliie 
the  legislative  history  to  see  if  the  language 
of  the  statute  has  some  hidden  meaning.  We 
frankly  can't  see  how  we  could  have  been 
more  clear  in  expressing  Congressional 
intent  for  inpatient  care.  We  deleted  the 
language  in  the  old  section  610  stating  that 
"the  Administrator,  within  the  limits  of 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  may  fur- 
nish hospital  care"  and  changed  it  to  read, 
"The  Administrator  shall  provide  hospital 
care"  to  various  categories  of  veterans.  Is 
the  language  ambiguous?  Hardly.  It  seems 
quite  clear  to  us.  May  means  may  and  shall 
means  shall.  We  have  removed  any  discre- 
tionary authority  that  the  Administrator 
had  previously.  Thus,  your  analysis  should 
begin  and  end  with  the  statutory  language 
because  It  Is  plain  and  unambiguous  on  its 
face. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  conference  agreement,  when 
referring  to  veterans  who  are  entitled  to  In- 
patient care,  makes  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  the  phrase  "if  VA  facilities  and  resources 
are  available  and  capable  of  providing 
needed  care."  The  conference  report  begins 
its  analysis  of  the  subject  provision  by  stat- 
ing that  the  "conference  agreement  (section 
19011(a))  generally  follows  the  House  provi- 
sion. .  .  .  tTlhe  conference  agreement 
would  require  the  Administrator  to  furnish 
needed  hospital  care  through  VA  facilities, 
and  authorize  the  Administrator  to  fumish 
needed  hospital  care  in  non-VA  facilities  as 
authorized"  to  all  of  the  veterans  listed  In 
610(a)(1).  As  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  remarked 
during  the  House  debate  on  this  measure 
last  December,  "for  the  first  time  ever,  the 
Government  is  committed  to  providing  hos- 
pital care  for  service-connected  and  truly 
needy  veterans.  For  the  first  time  ever,  the 
universe  of  veterans  for  whom  the  VA  Is 
going  to  provide  hospital  care  Is  clearly  de- 
fined." 

We  are  completely  baffled  by  the  state- 
ment contained  In  this  analysis  that  the 
"[clonference  report  reflects  Congressional 
understanding  that,  at  the  present  time,  VA 
facilities  and  resources  do  not  exist  to  pro- 
vide all  types  of  health  care  to  all  veterans 
eligible  to  receive  care".  If  this  were  the 
Congressional  understanding,  why  would 
Senator  Murkowskl  state:  "We  believe  the 
VA  does  have  the  capacity  to  treat  these 
nine  categories"  of  veterans  who  are  enti- 
tled to  health  care.  S.  18212  (Deceml)er  19, 
1985).  For  the  House's  position  on  this  issue 
please  review  pages  781  to  783  of  House 
Report  300,  which  accompanied  the  recon- 
ciliation bill.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  conferees  struck  language  which 
had  l)een  Informally  suggested  by  your 
office  conceming  the  Administrator's  discre- 
tion to  determine  the  appropriateness  of 
furnishing  medical  services,  because  this 
language  was  found  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  concept  of  entitlement. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the 
House  bill,  at  least  with  respect  to  eligibility 
for  inpatient  care.  There  has  l)een  no  trans- 
formation or  inexplicable  deviation  from 
the  original  Intention  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation.  Our  pledge  with  respect  to  the 
veterans  whose  ellKibUlty  is  specified  In  this 
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legislation  has  not  been  recast  into  one 
which  someone  believes  is  more  achievable: 
the  words  are  the  same,  and  we  can  assure 
you,  we  still  mean  them. 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  one  other 
aspect  of  the  conference  agreement  which  is 
evidently  the  subject  of  some  dispute.  The 
Senate  bill  would  have  created  a  statutory 
list  of  priorities  for  all  types  of  health  care. 
The  conference  agreement  rejected  this  ap- 
proach for  inpatient  and  nursing  home  care, 
after  much  deliberation  and  consideration 
of  the  existing  priority  scheme  emt>odied  in 
VA  regulations. 

Mr.  Ivers,  we  think  veterans  deserve  a 
clear  and  unmistakable  description  of  what 
the  conference  agreement  means  for  them. 
What  we  have  done,  and  what  the  President 
has  agreed  to  is  to  delineate  eligibility  and 
require  the  VA  to  care  for  those  made  eligi- 
ble under  new  section  610.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  our  intention.  The  law  requires 
the  VA  to  take  care  of  all  of  these  veterans 
when  a  determination  is  made  that  they 
need  care.  There  is  no  discretion  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  do  otherwise  for  any  veteran 
in  these  categories. 

In  summary,  the  Congress  has  made  the 
determination  that  all  categories  of  veter- 
ans under  new  section  610  deserve  and  are 
entitled  to  VA  inpatient  care.  These  veter- 
ans are  not  to  be  turned  away  when  seeking 
needed  care.  The  agency  must  provide  for 
their  care  and  how  that  is  to  be  done  is 
clearly  spelled  out  in  our  committee  report 
and  the  Statement  of  the  Managers.  If  the 
agency  or  the  Administration  is  opposed  to 
the  law  we  enacted,  and  which  was  signed 
by  the  President,  it  can  always  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  change  the  law.  Until  the  law  is 
changed  we  fully  expect  the  agency  to  in- 
struct all  hospital  directors  what  they  are 
now  required  to  do  in  providing  inpatient 
hospital  care  to  our  veterans,  and  to  other- 
wise insure  that  the  law  is  faithfully  imple- 
mented. 

Sincerely, 

G.V.  (SOIflfT)  MoirTCOMXRT, 

Chairman. 
John  Paul  Hammerschmtdt, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Vfterans  Administration, 
Washington.  DC,  June  12,  1986. 
Hon.  O.V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 

Dkah  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  yours 
and  Congressman  Hammerschmidt's  letter 
of  April  11  conveying  your  thoughts  regard- 
ing the  interpreUtion  of  section  19011  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  of  1985,  Public  Law  No.  99-272. 
Apparently  an  early  draft  of  the  Agency's 
proposed  report  on  the  Enrolled  Enactment 
of  H.R.  3128  contained  language  which  left 
the  impression  that  we  interpret  the  new 
law  differently  from  its  congressional  archi- 
tects. 

The  central  issue  you  raised  with  respect 
to  the  draft  analysis  is  with  its  discussion  of 
the  word  'shair'  in  38  U.S.C.  5610,  as  that 
section  was  amended  by  the  new  law.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
fundamental  difference  between  your  inter- 
pretation of  that  provision  and  our  own. 
Thus,  we  agree  that  the  use  of  the  word 
"shall"  in  section  610(a)<l)  imposes  a  re- 
quirement, and  was  not  intended  to  vest  the 
Administrator  with  discretion  regarding  the 
provision  of  hospital  care  to  the  categories 
of  veterans  listed  in  the  new  section 
610(aKl). 


It  would  seem  helpful  in  this  regard  to  set 
in  context  two  references  in  our  draft  analy- 
sis: First,  a  reference  to  a  congressional  ex- 
pression of  intent  to  mandate  that  VA  fur- 
nish care  only  if  VA  facilities  smd  resources 
are  available  and  capable  of  providing 
needed  care  and  services:  and  second,  the 
notion  that  the  conference  report  reflects 
understanding  that,  at  the  present  time,  VA 
facilities  and  resources  do  not  exist  to  pro- 
vide all  types  of  health  care  to  all  veterans 
eligible  to  receive  care.  Both  references 
were  based  on  the  following  language  in  the 
conference  agreement:  "The  conferees 
intend  that,  for  the  categories  of  veterans 
specified  in  section  610(a)(1)  of  title  38  (as 
revised  by  this  section)— those  to  whom  the 
Administrator  is  required  to  furnish  hospi- 
tal care— the  VA's  sole  obligation  with  re- 
spect to  needed  hospital  care  for  these  vet- 
erans is  ( 1 )  if  a  veteran  is  in  immediate  need 
of  hospitalization,  to  furnish  an  appropriate 
bed  at  the  VA  facility  where  the  veteran  ap- 
plies or,  if  none  is  available  there,  to  furnish 
a  contract  bed  (as  authorized  under  current 
law  as  recodified  in  new  section  603)  or  to 
arrange  to  admit  the  veteran  to  the  nearest 
VA  medical  center  (VAMC).  or  Department 
of  Defense  facility  with  which  the  VA  has  a 
sharing  agreement,  with  an  available  bed,  or 
(2)  if  the  veteran  needs  non-immediate  hos- 
pitalization, to  (A)  schedule  the  veteran  for 
admission  where  the  veteran  applied,  if  the 
schedule  there  permits,  or  (B)  refer  the  vet- 
eran for  scheduling  and  admission  to  the 
nearest  VAMC,  or  DOD  facility  with  which 
the  VA  has  a  sharing  agreement,  with  an 
available  bed  and  facilitate  the  veteran's  ad- 
mission there."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  change  in  law  certainly  highlights 
the  priority  and  attention  VA  must  give  to 
providing  needed  hospital  care  for  service- 
connected,  financially-needy,  and  other  vet- 
erans specified  in  section  610(a)(1).  The 
above-quoted  language  does  acknowledge, 
however,  that  needed  hospital  care  cannot 
necessarily  be  provided  at  a  specific  VA  fa- 
cility to  all  veterans  at  the  time  it  is  re- 
quested, even  to  those  veterans  in  the  high- 
est category  of  eligibUity.  If  the  VA  facility 
to  which  the  veteran  applies  for  care  is 
unable  to  furnish  care  in  a  timely  fashion, 
VA's  obligation  would  first  be  to  provide  the 
required  care  on  a  contract  basis,  if  that  is 
possible.  It  is  noteworthy  that  VA's  author- 
ity to  provide  contract  care  continues  to  be 
quite  limited  under  the  new  law.  Thus,  con- 
tract hospital  care  generally  cannot  be  pro- 
vided to  non-service-connected  veterans,  de- 
spite their  inability  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  such  care.  If  contract  care  cannot  be  fur- 
nished, VA  would  be  required  to  inform  the 
veteran  of  the  nearest  VA  facility,  or  DOD 
facility  (if  VA  has  a  sharing  agreement  with 
it)  which  could  provide  timely  care,  and  VA 
would  assist  the  veteran  in  applying  for  care 
at  such  facility.  VA  may  not  reimburse  the 
veteran  for  the  cost  of  travel  to  such  a  facil- 
ity unless  the  veteran  meets  the  require- 
ments of  38  U.S.C.  5111. 

While  the  point  is  perhaps  largely  hypo- 
thetical at  this  time  in  light  of  current  occu- 
pancy rates  at  VA  medical  centers  generally, 
it  is  conceivable  that  at  some  point  in  the 
future  VA  might  lack  the  resources  and  fa- 
cilities system-wide  to  provide  timely  hospi- 
tal care  to  all  the  spectrum  of  veterans 
listed  in  section  610(a)(1).  As  we  indicated  in 
a  White  Paper  sent  to  your  staff  in  Novem- 
ber 1985.  in  connection  with  a  draft  of  H.R. 
3128,  we  do  not  regard  section  610(a)(1)  as 
creating  an  "entitlement"  which  would 
allow  an  eligible  veteran  who  is  denied  care 
due  to  lack  of  resources,  to  legally  compel 


the  government  to  furnish  care  immediate- 
ly, by  contract  or  otherwise.  The  law  only 
creates  a  requirement  that  care  will  be  pro- 
vided in  VA  facilities,  or  facilities  VA  con- 
tracts with,  are  available  to  provide  care. 

We  trust  this  clarifies  our  views  on  the  im- 
portant issues  you  raised.  It  appears  that 
those  views  closely  parallel  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  who  expressed  his 
position  on  this  subject  in  the  enclosed 
letter.  A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  Con- 
gressman Hammerschmidt. 
Sincerly  yours, 

Donald  L.  Ivers. 
General  Counsel 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  SPE- 
CIAL PAY  FOR  SERVICE  MEM- 
BERS PROFICIENT  IN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  critical  part 
of  our  intelligence-gathering  operation  Is  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring just  to  those  foreign  languages  that 
almost  all  of  us  have  been  exposed  to,  or  just 
to  those  that  are  of  obvious  importance  like 
Russian  and  Spanish,  but  also  of  Korean,  and 
Arabic,  and  Polish,  and  Vietnamese,  among 
many  others. 

Many  of  these  languages  are  quite  difficult 
and  can  require  years  of  careful  and  deter- 
mined study.  And  once  you  have  learned  a 
language  it  Is  easily  and  quickly  forgotten 
without  continued  study  and  use. 

Our  intelligence  efforts  require  thorough 
knowledge  of  f(}reign  languages.  Today,  more 
than  22,000  of  our  uniformed  personnel  are 
involved  in  jobs  that  require  many  hours  of 
outside  work  acquiring  and  maintaining  a  for- 
eign language  skill  that  is  necessary  to  per- 
form their  duties.  And  yet,  we  do  not  compen- 
sate our  service  men  and  women  for  the  time 
and  effort  that  they  invest  and  the  level  of  skill 
that  they  acquire.  The  State  Department  pays 
its  linguists  extra  money  for  language  profi- 
ciency, as  do  the  National  Security  Agency 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency;  only  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  not  compensate 
for  this  skill. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  special  pay  for 
military  service  members  who  are  proficient  in 
foreign  languages,  so  long  as  these  lan- 
guages improve  the  capabilities  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

If  this  legislation  is  adopted,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  first  identify  those  lan- 
guages which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  our 
national  defense.  Then,  any  service  member 
with  a  certified  proficiency  In  one  or  more  of 
these  languages  would  receive  extra  pay  as 
long  as:  First,  the  service  member  is  qualified 
in  a  military  specialty  or  is  performing  military 
duties  requiring  this  language  proficiency; 
second,  the  service  member  is  currently  being 
trained  to  enhance  a  language  proficiency;  or 
third,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  a  critical 
need  for  this  language. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  service  member 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  as  much  as  $250 


per  month  added  on  to  his  or  her  monthly 
pay,  but  this  is  the  celling  on  a  service  mem- 
ber's pay.  In  order  to  receive  the  full  ceiling 
amount,  a  service  member  would  have  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  proficiency  in  at  least 
two  hard  languages  for  which  there  is  a  de- 
monstrable need,  such  as  Russian  and 
Korean.  As  I  say,  the  $250  limit  is  only  a  ceil- 
ing; Vw  rest  of  the  special  pay  scale  is  grad- 
uated down  from  that  ceiling  level. 

If  enacted,  this  program  would  cost  about 
$18.3  million  in  the  first  year.  All  of  us  in  this 
body  are  rightly  cor^cemed  with  the  level  of 
defense  spending.  We  can,  and  we  must, 
make  every  eff(xt  to  keep  spending  down  to 
respectable,  responsible,  and  accountable 
levels.  But  this  money  would  not  be  added  on 
to  the  President's  budget  request.  In  fact,  the 
$18.3  million  necessary  to  cany  out  this  pro- 
gram was  set  aside  in  the  President's  biidget 
for  this  very  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  improve  our  intelligence  work.  At  a 
time  when  terr(xists  threaten  American  citi- 
zens all  over  the  world,  and  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  more  and  more  coun- 
tries continues,  the  need  for  improved  intelli- 
gence becomes  even  m(3re  important.  Per- 
haps tfie  most  critical  part  of  our  intelligerrce 
gattiering  effort  is  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
lar>guages.  And  if  we  are  going  to  require  a 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages — or  if  this 
knowledge  is  going  to  assist  us  in  gatheririg 
intelligence — then  it  is  only  right  that  we  pro- 
vide special  pay  to  the  service  members  who 
acquire  and  maintain  this  knowledge. 

As  long  as  we  are  unwilling  to  compensate 
our  service  members  for  the  skills  they  ac- 
quire and  maintain,  we  will  be  unable  to  retain 
them  in  active  duty.  And  as  long  as  the  best 
and  most  skilled  intelligence  operatives  keep 
leaving  the  service,  our  intelligence  operations 
will  suffer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  of  this  legislation 
are  clear.  First  of  ail,  it  will  encourage  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  to  obtain,  and  en- 
harice.  their  foreign  language  capabilities.  And 
through  the  individual  efforts  of  our  service 
members,  our  own  intelligence-gathering  abili- 
ties will  improve,  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
t(xJay  would  be  an  important  step  forward  in 
increasing  retention  by  providing  incentives  for 
improved  skills,  and  would  improve  (Hjr  intelli- 
gence-gatherir)g  abilities.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 
H.R.  5306 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  WHO  ARE  PROFI- 
CIENT IN  A  FOREIGN  LANUl'AGE 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§316.  Special  pay:  foreign  language  proficiency 

p«y 

"(a)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces  who— 

"(1)  is  entitled  to  basic  pay: 

"(2)  has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  within  the  past  12  months  to  be 
proficient  In  a  foreign  language  identified 
by  the  Secretairy  of  Defense  as  necessary  for 
the  national  defense;  and 

'  (3KA)  is  qualified  in  a  military  specialty 
requiring  such  proficiency: 


"(B)  received  training,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned; 

"(C)  is  assigned  to  military  duties  requir- 
ing such  a  proficiency;  or 

"(D)  is  proficient  in  a  foreign  language  for 
which  the  Secretary  concerned  may  have  a 
critical  need, 

may  be  paid  special  pay,  in  addition  to  any 
other  pay  or  allowance  to  which  the 
member  is  entitled,  in  the  amount  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  monthly  rate  for  special  pay 
under  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed  $250. 
The  amount  of  special  pay  which  a  member 
may  be  paid  under  this  section  may  not  t>e 
included  in  computing  the  amount  of  any 
increase  in  pay  authorized  by  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title  or  in  computing  retired 
pay,  separation  pay,  severance  pay,  or  read- 
justment pay. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  and  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided for  by  appropriations,  when  a  member 
of  a  reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces, 
or  of  the  National  Guard,  who  is  entitled  to 
compensation  under  section  206  of  this  title, 
fulfills  the  criteria  for  special  pay  as  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a),  except  the  require- 
ment of  subsection  (a)(1),  the  meml>er  may 
be  paid  an  increase  in  compensation  equal 
to  'Aoth  of  the  monthly  special  pay  author- 
ized by  subsection  (b)  for  the  performance 
of  that  duty  by  a  member  who  is  entitled  to 
basic  pay.  The  member  is  entitled  to  the  in- 
crease for  as  long  as  he  is  qualified  for  it, 
for  each  regular  period  of  instruction,  or 
period  of  appropriate  duty,  at  which  he  is 
engaged  for  at  least  two  hours,  including 
that  performed  on  a  Sunday  or  holiday,  or 
for  the  performance  of  such  other  equiva- 
lent training.  Instruction,  duty  or  appropri- 
ate duties,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
under  section  206(a)  of  this  title.  This  sub- 
section does  not  apply  to  a  member  who  is 
entitled  to  basic  pay  under  section  204  of 
this  title. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  armed  forces  under 
his  jurisdiction  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  Coast  Guard  when 
the  Coast  Guard  is  not  operating  as  a  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  t>eglnnlng 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"316.  Special  pay:  foreign  language  profi- 
ciency pay.", 
(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  316  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1986. 


NEED  TO  COMPEL  LTV  CORP.  TO 
CONTINUE  ITS  RETIREE  BENE- 
FITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  LaPalce] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
steel  crisis  has  taken  on  a  new  sense  of  ur- 
gency since  the  LTV  Corp.,  the  second  largest 
steelmaker  in  the  United  States,  filed  for 
bankruptcy  on  July  17.  This  bankruptcy  not 
only  raises  serious  questions  regarding  the 
ability  of  the  American  steel  industry  to  main- 
tain its  international  competitiveness,  but  it 
also  raises  vital  concerns  abcxit  the  impact  of 
the  bankruptcy  upon  thie  American  economy, 


in  general,  as  well  as  upon  the  employees 
and  retirees  of  the  steel  industry. 

Our  immediate  concern  today  is  with  the 
unilateral  action  taken  by  LTV  to  terminate  all 
of  its  health  and  life  insurance  benefits  for  its 
78,000  retirees.  These  retirees  immediately 
lost  their  coverage  for  doctor  and  hospital  ex- 
penses, which  has  created  many  hardships 
and  insecurities  for  the  former  steelworkers. 
These  employee  t)enefits  were  self-insured  by 
the  company  and  carried  <jut  on  a  noncon- 
tributory  basis  for  the  retirees.  The  value  of 
these  health  benefits  is  between  $200  and 
250  per  month  per  retiree,  so  the  payment  of 
this  premium  is  well  beyond  the  ability  of  m(}st 
of  tfie  retirees  to  assume. 

While  our  bankruptcy  laws  are  intended  to 
protect  cjompanies  from  creditors  and  let  them 
reorganize,  these  laws  are  not  intended  to 
permit  c:ompanies  to  terminate  their  benefits 
to  retirees.  This  action  by  LTV  on  July  1 7  was 
in  violation  of  title  11,  section  113(0.  of  the 
bankruptc:y  laws  which  require  that  agree- 
ments negotiated  by  the  union  are  protected 
against  unilateral  abrogation.  Instead,  LTV 
must  follow  the  bankruptcy  court  procedures, 
since  the  bankruptc:y  court  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  final  disposition  of  the  bankruptcy 
settlement.  Therefore,  LTV  cannot  unilaterally 
terminate  its  labor  agreements  until  a  decision 
is  reached  by  the  bankruptcy  court. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  congres- 
sional concern  and  action  has  led  to  propos- 
als with  regards  to  forcing  LTV  to  meet  its  ob- 
ligations toward  its  retirees,  that  LTV  has 
gone  to  the  bankruptcy  court  to  request  that  it 
be  allowed  to  continue  these  payments  for  the 
next  6  months.  A  bankruptcy  court  in  New 
York  mled  yesterday  that  LTV  may  make 
these  payments  for  the  next  6  months.  In  the 
interim  LTV  says  it  is  planning  to  negotiate 
with  the  union  a  new  program  of  pension  ben- 
fits.  While  we  are  pleased  that  LTV  now  rec- 
ognizes its  responsibilities  to  its  retirees  at 
least  in  the  short  mn,  we  feel  the  payments 
should  be  continued  for  the  entire  duration  of 
the  time  that  it  takes  for  the  bankruptcy  court 
to  reach  a  final  settlement  with  regards  LTV's 
liabilities.  Continuing  these  payments  for  6 
months  is  not  the  solution  to  the  problem. 
LTV  made  the  agreement  with  the  unkjn  in 
good  faith  and  should  be  expected  to  fulfill 
these  obligations  in  full  until  the  court  reaches 
its  decision. 

Therefore,  the  reason  behind  H.R.  5283  is 
more  imperative  than  ever— to  ensure  that  the 
retirees  continue  to  receive  their  medical  and 
life  insurance  coverage  until  a  bankruptcy 
court  rules  otherwise.  If  LTV  is  allowed  to 
abandon  this  responsibility,  it  will  have  a  dev- 
astating impact  upon  all  retirees  of  companies 
which  are  facing  economk:  difficulties.  We 
need  to  assure  these  citizens  that  their  rights 
will  not  be  neglected. 

In  addition  to  the  health  and  life  insurance 
benefits,  the  LTV  bankmptcy  has  threatened 
basic  pension  benefits.  Although  these  pen- 
sion benefits  are  insured  by  the  Pension  Ben- 
efit Guaranty  (Corporation,  a  Federal  takeover 
of  LTV's  pension  obligation  will  increase  Fed- 
eral liabilities  by  $1.5  billion.  We  will  need  to 
find  additional  revenues  to  fund  this  Corpora- 
tion, which  will  be  extremely  troublesome 
given  our  current  efforts  to  decrease  the  Fed- 
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eral  deficit,  not  add  to  it.  Thus,  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  LTV  meets  its  obli- 
gations before  resorting  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. However,  retirees  should  be  assured 
they  will  not  be  neglected  by  us  and  that  ttieir 
t>enefits  will  be  continued. 

While  the  bankruptcy  of  LTV  is  the  case  in 
question  today,  other  steel  companies  are 
also  in  danger  of  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
Perttaps  it  is  time  for  us  to  once  again  focus 
upon  the  need  for  this  irxJustry  to  become  re- 
vitalized in  order  to  restore  its  intematkjnal 
competitiveness.  The  steel  industry  is  a  funda- 
mental part  of  our  industrial  tiase,  so  we  need 
to  maintain  its  ecorxjmic  strer>gth,  vwthout  sac- 
rificing its  employees,  in  order  to  ensure  our 
economic  competitiveness. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  H.R.  5310. 
INTERNATIONAL  DRUG  TRAF- 
FIC ENFORCEMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKil  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  H.R.  5310,  the  International 
Drug  Traffic  Enforcement  Act,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Rangel— ¥vtx>  is  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control — and  a  number  of  other  concerned 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  you  for  your 
leadership  in  addressing  the  serious  drug 
problem  this  Nation  is  facing  in  a  comprefien- 
sive  and  bipartisan  fashkjn  through  the  formu- 
lation of  an  omnibus  antidrug  bill.  I  am  proud 
to  be  introducing  this  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  arxJ  Means  to  do  our  part 
to  stem  tfie  tide  of  imported  drugs,  which  is 
having  such  a  devastating  impact  on  Ameri- 
ca's youth. 

Our  txxders  have  become  open  sieves 
through  whk:h  the  drug  trade  flows  virtually 
unimpeded.  It  is  now  only  possible  for  the 
Customs  Service  and  other  relevant  agerKies 
to  apprehend  a  small  portkjn  of  the  narcotics 
entering  the  United  States.  A  major  part  of  the 
problem  is  tfwt  our  current  customs  laws  in 
this  area  date  back  to  tlte  1930's.  Penalties 
for  faikire  to  observe  certain  Customs  regula- 
tions are  insignificant  and  many  of  the  clear- 
arKe  procedures  actually  favor  the  drug  smug- 
gler. It  is  essential  that  we  modernize  these 
laws  and  give  our  Customs  officials  the  weap- 
ons to  fight  this  insidious  evil. 

We  must  also  do  far  more  to  attack  drugs 
at  the  source.  Pressure  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  countries  that  tolerate  or  collaborate 
with  illegal  drug  traffickers.  The  use  of  most- 
favored-nation  and  other  tariff  preferences 
such  as  the  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
erKes  and  Vne  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  to 
secure  greater  cooperation  is,  in  my  judgment, 
tlie  most  effective  and  fairest  means  of  secur- 
ing such  cooperation.  Countries  which  benefit 
from  drug  trade  stKXjId  not  expect  preferential 
trade  benefits,  and  inaction  on  the  part  of  any 
country  should  be  met  *«th  a  firm  response  by 
our  Government 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  International  Drug  Traffic 
Enforcement  Act  contains  major  revisions  to 
the  customs  laws  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
drug  enforcement  and  interdiction  activities  of 


th  U.S.  Customs  Sendee.  These  amendments 
would  add  new  penalties  and  reporting  re- 
quirements to  the  Tariff  Act,  enable  Customs 
to  engage  in  undercover  activities  more  freely, 
place  new  controls  on  vehicles  or  vessels  ar- 
riving in  the  United  States  in  order  to  deter 
smuggling,  and  expand  the  customs  forteiture 
fund  which  is  used  to  finance  drug  interdiction 
efforts. 

The  bill  would  also  create  greater  incentives 
for  countries  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  in  eradicating  drug  crops  and  appre- 
hending drug  smugglers.  The  President  would 
t)e  required  to  deny  most-favored-nation 
[MFN]  treatment  and  other  preferential  tariff 
treatment  to  countries  that  are  the  source  of 
illegal  drugs  if  they  refuse  to  cooperate  in  ar- 
resting illegal  drug  traffic. 

A  detailed  summary  of  the  bill's  provisions 
is  set  forth  below. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pledge  to  work  closely  with 
you  and  the  members  of  my  committee  to  see 
that  this  bill  is  reported  In  a  timiely  fashion  to 
be  irx:luded  in  the  omnibus  package. 
Summary  or  H.R.  5310,  the  International 

Drug  Tratfic  Enforcement  Act 
To  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  cus- 
toms laws  against  illegal  drug  traffic,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title.  •International  Drug 
Traffic  Enforcement  Act  of  1986. ' 
title  I.  amendments  to  the  tariff  act  of 

1930 

Subtitle  A.  Reference  to  the  Tariff  Act  of 

1930 
Sec.  101.  Reference  is  to  title  IV  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Subtitle  B.  General  provisions 

Sec.  hi.  Definitions.  Amends  section  401, 
T.A.  to  include  "monetary  instruments." 
Adds  "controlled  substance"  as  used  in  Con- 
trolled Sut>stances  Act.  Defines  "prohibit- 
ed" and  "restricted"  as  referring  to  mer- 
chandise, the  importation  of  which  is  not  le- 
gally permitted  or  which  is  imported  with- 
out meeting  the  conditions  set  by  law. 

Sec.  112.  Amends  Sec.  433.  T.A.  to  require 
immediate  rather  than  24  hour  reporting  of 
all  vessels.  Allows  Secretary  to  determine 
place  and  manner  of  reporting  and  to 
extend  reporting  time  If  necessary.  Also  in- 
cludes requirements  for  vehicle  and  aircraft 
reporting  which  were  previously  in  sec.  459 
or  regulations.  I»rohibits  departures  or  dis- 
charge of  persons  of  any  articles  without 
Customs  approval.  Requires  master,  pilot  or 
person  in  charge  to  present  such  documents, 
papers  or  manifests  as  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. 

Sec.  113.  Amends  Sec.  436,  T.A.  to  increase 
criminal  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with 
sec.  433.  Adds  specific  penalties  for  aircraft 
(rather  than  general  $500  aircraft  penalty) 
and  civil  penalties  for  all  violations  of  re- 
porting arrival  or  entry  requirements. 

Sec.  114.  Amends  Sec.  454,  T.A.  to  raise 
civil  penalties  for  illegal  discharge  of  pas- 
sengers. 

Sec.  115.  Amends  Sec.  459,  T.A.  to  require 
pedestrians  to  report  to  Customs  immediate- 
ly and  remain  until  cleared.  It  also  requires 
pedestrians  to  cross  into  the  U.S.  only  at  ap- 
proved crossings.  Persons  at>oard  convey- 
ances are  required  to  remain  atx>ard  the 
conveyance  until  cleared.  If  they  depart  the 
conveyance  they  have  an  obligation  to 
report  to  Customs.  If  the  conveyance  was 
not  properly  rerwrted,  all  persons  atward 
have  an  independent  obligation  to  report  to 


Customs  and  to  report  the  circumstances  of 
their  arrival.  Imposes  criminal  penalties  for 
the  first  time  for  sec.  459  violations.  All  civil 
penalties  are  also  increased. 

Sec.  116.  Amends  Sec.  509.  T.A.  to  permit 
summons  to  \ae  issued  for  any  documents 
relevant  to  any  Customs  Investigation. 
Present  law  is  limited  to  import  documents 
required  to  be  kept  under  Sec.  508. 

Sec.  117.  Amends  Sec.  584,  T.A.  to  repeal 
the  prepenalty  procedure  in  manifesting 
violations:  to  increase  penalties  for  manifest 
violations  and  drugs  on  l>oard  conveyances. 

Sec.  118.  Amends  Sec.  586,  T.A.  to  increase 
penalties  for  Illegal  transfers  and  transship- 
ments of  merchandise. 

Sec.  119.  Adds  a  new  Sec.  590.  T.A.  to  close 
some  of  the  loopholes  In  aviation  smuggling 
laws:  to  prohibit  "drops"  to  vessels:  to  pro- 
vide for  forfeiture  for  smuggling  acts 
whether  or  not  drugs  are  found  aboard:  to 
provide  criminal  penalties  for  violations. 

Sec.  120.  Amends  Sec.  594,  T.A.  to  sut>sti- 
tute  the  normal  administrative  or  Judicial 
forfeiture  proceedings  for  the  admiralty 
proceedings  now  required  to  forfeit  proper- 
ty to  secure  payment  of  monetary  penalties 
which  are  liens  under  the  Customs  laws:  to 
close  the  loopholes  used  by  common  carri- 
ers. 

Sec.  121.  Amends  Sec.  595.  T.A.  to  expand 
the  Customs  civil  search  warrant  to  permit 
its  use  in  seizing  any  article  subject  to  sei- 
zure under  laws  enforced  by  Customs. 

Sec.  122.  Amends  Sec.  595a,  T.A.  to  con- 
form to  the  changes  made  in  Sec.  594.  and 
to  add  a  new  subsection  (c)  permitting  civil 
forfeiture  of  merchandise  imported  con- 
trary to  law. 

Sec.  123.  Amends  Sec.  613.  T.A.  to  treat 
mitigated  forfeiture  payments  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  proceeds  of  sale  and  to  treat 
seizure  and  forfeiture  expenses  incurred  by 
customs  as  priority  costs. 

Sec.  124.  Amends  Sec.  619.  T.A.  to  permit 
informers  awards  to  be  determined  in 
amounts  up  to  25%  in  lieu  of  the  present 
mandatory  25%.  Would  also  treat  informers 
awards  as  an  "expense  of  the  forfeiture"  for 
purposes  of  the  Customs  Forfeiture  Fund. 

Sec.  125.  Amends  Sec.  621.  T.A.  to  provide 
that  the  statute  of  limitations  in  civil  cases 
runs  from  the  time  that  the  penalty  notice 
is  Issued  rather  than  the  time  court  action  is 
instituted. 

Sec.  126.  Amends  Sec.  622,  T.A.  to  make  it 
clear  that  landing  certificates  may  be  re- 
quired to  meet  international  obligations, 
such  as  agreements  to  reduce  or  prevent 
smuggling,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  revenue. 

Sec.  127.  Adds  a  new  Sec.  628.  T.A.  to  clar- 
ify the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
change information  with  foreign  customs 
and  law  enforcement  officials. 

Sec.  128.  Adds  a  new  Sec.  629.  T.A.  to 
permit  customs  officers  to  be  stationed  in 
foreign  countries  and  to  extend  U.S.  Cus- 
toms laws  to  foreign  locations  when  permit- 
ted by  treaty,  bilateral  tigreement  or  foreign 
law. 

Sec.  129.  Adds  a  new  section  630  to  the 
Tariff  Act  to  provide  exemptions  from  cer- 
tain laws  for  activities  Involving  a  commer- 
cial cover  in  undercover  operations. 

Sec.  130.  Amends  the  Secretary's  subpoe- 
na authority  to  make  administrative  sub- 
poena available  in  all  Import  and  export  and 
currency  investigations.  These  provisions 
previously  applied  only  to  drug  investiga- 
tions. These  provisions  are  also  being  moved 
from  title  21  to  a  new  section  631  in  the 
Tariff  Act  (Title  19). 


Sec.  131.  Effective  date.  Amendments 
made  by  this  subtitle  will  take  effect  the  fif- 
teenth day  after  enactment. 

Subtitle  C.  Customs  Forfeiture  Fund 

Sec.  141.  Amends  Sec.  613A,  T.A.  to— 

(a)  Extend  the  operation  of  the  Customs 
Forfeiture  Fund  for  a  5-year  period,  until 
Septeml)€r  30,  1992: 

(b)  Increase  the  ceiling  on  authorized  ap- 
propriations from  the  fund  from  $10  million 
to  $20  million:  and 

(c)  Expand  the  list  of  expenses  which  can 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  fund  to  include: 

( 1 )  Expenditures  for  special  and  undercov- 
er enforcement  operations: 

(2)  Investigative  costs  leading  up  to  sei- 
zures: and 

(3)  The  costs  of  equipping  for  law  enforce- 
ment functions,  vessels,  vehicles  and  air- 
craft in  Customs'  possession  (the  law  cur- 
rently only  allows  for  such  expenditures  for 
forfeited  vessels,  vehicles  and  aircraft). 

TITLE  II.  miscellaneous  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  Amends  19  U.S.C.  1432a  to 
extend  the  reporting  requirements  to  ves- 
sels Involved  in  transshipment  on  the  high 
seas  or  in  Customs  waters. 

Sec.  202.  Amends  46  U.S.C.  12109  to  make 
it  clear  that  pleasure  yachts  are  only 
exempt  from  formal  entry  and  clearance 
but  must  comply  with  the  other  customs 
laws. 

Sec.  203.  Amends  RS  3071  (19  U.S.C.  507) 
to  allow  Customs  officers  to  demand  the  as- 
sistance of  any  person  regardless  of  distance 
(present  law  limits  such  demands  to  3  miles) 
and  raises  the  penalty  for  refusal  to  assist 
to  $1,000  from  $5  to  $200.  Provides  "good  Sa- 
maritan" defense  to  any  person,  not  em- 
ployed by  the  federal  government,  assisting 
Customs. 

Sec.  204.  Amends  section  1009  of  the  Con- 
trolled Sul)stances  Import  and  Export  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  959)  to  prohibit  a  U.S.  citizen  or 
any  person  on  a  U.S.  aircraft  from  possess- 
ing or  transporting  controlled  sul>stances 
outside  the  U.S. 

TITLE  III.  denial  OF  TRADE  BENEFITS  TO 
uncooperative  drug  source  NATIONS 

Sec.  301.  Short  Title.  "Narcotics  Control 
Trade  Act." 

Sec.  302.  Requires  President  to  designate 
as  an  "uncooperative  drug  source  nation" 
any  foreign  country  determined 

(a)  To  be  a  direct  or  indirect  source  of  il- 
licit drugs:  and 

(b)  To  have  not  cooperated  with  the 
United  States  Government  to  prevent  these 
Illicit  drugs  from  significantly  affecting  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sec.  303.  Removes  from  eligibility  for 
MFTf  and  GSP  status  any  country  designat- 
ed as  an  "uncooperative  drug  source 
nation." 

Sec.  304.  Requires  President  to  remove 
designation  as  "uncooperative  drug  source 
nation"  prior  to  restoral  of  MFN  or  GSP 
treatment. 

Sec.  305.  Defines  "narcotic  and  psycho- 
tropic drugs  and  other  controlled  sub- 
stances" as  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 


A   TRIBITTE  TO  THE   LATE   HON- 
ORABLE GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre  (Mr. 
Waldon).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  tonight,   in 


conjunction  with  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Phil 
Crane,  so  that  all  of  us  might  pay  our 
respects  and  tribute  to  our  late  depart- 
ed friend  and  colleague,  George 
O'Brien,  for  who  we  all  had  such  af- 
fection and  admiration. 

The  last  time  most  of  us  saw  George 
was  right  here  in  the  House,  standing 
right  here  in  the  well  at  this  micro- 
phone, during  the  debate  on  aid  to  the 
Contras  in  Nicaragua.  The  fact  that 
he  was  here,  the  fact  that  he  was  able 
to  stand,  after  pulling  himself  out  of 
his  wheelchair,  was  a  testament  to  his 
courage  and  to  his  dedication  to  this 
institution. 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  moments, 
the  most  touching  moments.  I  can 
ever  recall  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

That  phrase  of  Lincoln's— "the  last, 
full  measure  of  devotion"— is  not  out 
of  place  when  you  recall  George 
standing  here,  humbly  acknowledging 
our  standing  ovation  for  his  courage 
and  his  sense  of  duty. 

He  was  quite  a  man  and  quite  a  pa- 
triot in  his  own  quiet,  gentle  way. 

Earlier  this  week,  when  the  newspa- 
pers were  filled  with  the  great  news  of 
the  release  of  Father  Jenco,  I  thought 
of  George's  efforts  to  obtain  Father 
Jenco's  freedom. 

Father  Jenco  was  bom  in  Joliet,  IL. 
George,  who  represented  that  city, 
really  performed  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  to  comfort  Father 
Jenco's  family  and  to  explore  every 
conceivable  avenue  of  progress  to  help 
Father  Jenco. 

George  went  to  Syria,  he  talked  to 
world  leaders,  he  worked  unceasingly 
for  Father  Jenco's  freedom. 

Last  year  George  came  to  my  office 
with  members  of  the  Jenco  family  so 
they  could  tell  me  firsthand  of  their 
concerns.  The  family  was  frustrated  in 
their  attempts  to  gain  the  release  of 
their  beloved  relative.  That  is  under- 
standable. But  you  could  also  tell  that 
they  trusted  George,  and  that  they 
knew  he  was  doing  his  best  for  them. 

I  mention  the  Jenco  case  because  in 
my  mind  it  symbolizes  George's  ap- 
proach to  politics  and  people.  He  was 
warm,  he  was  friendly,  he  was  always 
ready  to  try  to  raise  your  spirits  and 
get  the  job  done. 

In  the  political  world,  where  so  often 
we  tend  to  forget,  in  the  heat  of 
battle,  the  human  element.  George 
was  content  to  go  his  gentle,  caring 
way.  He  was  a  genuinely  nice  himian 
being.  If  anyone  thinks  such  words  are 
faint  praise,  I  can  only  say  that  genu- 
inely nice  human  beings  are,  in  my  ex- 
perience, a  rare  and  cherished  com- 
modity. 

George  was  l)om  on  June  17,  1917, 
in  Chicago.  He  was  educated  at  North- 
western University  and  Yale  Universi- 
ty Law  School.  He  served  with  the  8th 
and  12th  Air  Force  during  World  War 
II.  After  service  as  a  county  supervisor 


and  after  other  distinguished  local 
service,  both  as  an  attorney  and  in 
public  life,  George  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature  in  1971,  and  in  1972 
he  was  elected  to  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  guess  it  was  really  right  here  in 
this  body  where  I  got  to  know  George 
and  his  vivacious  wife,  Mary  Lou.  so 
well.  In  our  Illinois  delegation  meet- 
ings we  could  always  turn  to  George 
for  a  bit  of  levity  and  buoying  up  of 
our  spirits  when  other  people's  dob- 
bers  may  be  down. 

We  served  together  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  I  was  most 
happy  to  support  our  late  departed 
friend,  Les  Arends,  in  seeing  that 
George  was  appointed  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  confirmed  by 
the  entire  Republican  Conference.  We 
served,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  very 
same  subcommittee,  the  old  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Committee. 
The  bill  that  we  were  considering 
today  would  have  been  one  of 
George's  special  pet  bills  to  talk 
about,  and  he  would  contribute  to  the 
debate  in  this  body  in  those  delibera- 
tions. 

We  played  golf  a  few  times  together, 
and,  boy,  those  were  wonderful  times. 
He  loved  to  particpate  and  to  compete, 
particularly  when  we  had  the  Republi- 
can-Democratic outings.  We  socialized 
a  great  deal. 

Our  Illinois  delegation  is  a  closely 
knit  group.  We  all  like  to  get  together 
and  know  one  another's  families.  And 
George  was  always  there  telling  Irish 
stories  of  one  kind  or  another.  He 
could  tell  them  just  about  as  good  as 
the  President  down  the  street,  and 
they  were  maybe  just  a  bit  furmier 
than  some  of  those  the  President  tells 
today. 

Singing  and  harmonizing  was  his 
forte,  and,  of  course,  this  Member 
loves  that  medium  very  much.  There 
were  any  number  of  occasions  when 
into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning 
George  just  wanted  to  sing  one  more 
song  for  the  occasion. 

Many  of  us  attended  George's  funer- 
al out  in  his  home  community.  It  was 
a  very  moving  ceremony  at  George's 
church.  I  am  reminded  that  the 
Bishop  that  day  said  specifically, 
"May  you  have  music  all  the  days  of 
your  life,"  speaking  of  the  music  that 
was  a  part  of  George's  life  and  making 
mention  of  the  fact  that  he  was  such  a 
loving,  gentle,  humorous  individual.  It 
was  a  beautiful  service.  There  was  a 
string  orchestra  there  that,  in  combi- 
nation with  a  chorus,  did  a  beautiful 
job.  Those  who  spoke  on  that  occasion 
included  the  bishop  and  Senator  Alan 
Dixon,  the  senior  Senator  from  our 
State,  and  Congressman  Carlos  Moor- 
head  from  California,  who  spoke  for 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  must  confess  that  if  I  were  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  any  of  the 
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appropriate  comments  at  that  time,  I 
just  do  not  thinli,  with  the  closeness  of 
our  relationship,  that  old  Bob  or  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  that  I  see 
here  this  evening  could  have  stood  up 
without  terrible  emotional  trauma. 

So  it  was  one  of  those  beautiful  serv- 
ices. And  certainly  we  want  to  extend, 
yes.  even  at  this  belated  hour,  our  un- 
bounded sympathy  to  Caryl  O'Brien 
Bloch  and  Mary  Deborah  Pershey, 
George's  two  daughters,  and  the 
grandchildren,  Bryan,  Brandon,  and 
Anthony.  I  would  say  this  to  them: 
Your  father  and  your  grandfather  was 
a  dear,  dear  friend  to  so  many  of  us. 
And  I  guess  all  of  us  would  surely  have 
to  agree  that  we  might  not  have 
known  him  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
community  of  interest  in  politics 
brought  us  together  in  this  l)ody.  and 
then  finding  ourselves  working  so 
closely  together  and  then  getting  to 
know  one  another  so  well,  we  came  to 
regard  him  as  yes,  a  professional  asso- 
ciate, but  much,  much  more  impor- 
tantly, a  dear  personal  friend. 

We  are  going  to  miss  George  a  great 
deal,  as  we  did  today  in  those  delibera- 
tions. I  am  just  very  sad  that  we  have 
to  come  to  this  juncture  where  we 
have  to  take  a  special  order  to  eulogize 
one  of  our  great  departed  friends. 
George  O'Brien. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding. 

It  is  a  sad  moment  when  we  have  to 
commiserate  among  ourselves  for  the 
loss  of  a  dear  friend,  someone  we  had 
counted  on  for  years  to  be  there  and 
support  us  with  his  love  and  his  laugh- 
ter and  all  of  the  great  Irish  attributes 
that  were  uniquely  George  O'Brien's. 

Mary  Lou,  his  wife,  and  George 
made  a  t>eautiful  couple  in  many, 
many  different  ways.  They  were  in- 
separable. They  were  always  ready  to 
smile  and  always  ready  to  inquire  how 
you  felt  and  how  they  could  be  helpful 
to  you  in  your  daily  occupation. 

George  O'Brien  was  characterized 
by  so  many  attributes.  I  would  say 
courage  is  his  most  outstanding  at- 
tribute. He  faced  his  final  illness  with 
great  courage  and  dignity  and  set  an 
example  for  all  of  us  in  that  regard. 
And  as  Alan  Dixon  said,  he  will 
always  remember  him  for  his  last  offi- 
cial act,  which  was  for  his  country, 
when  he  came  here  and  cast  that  diffi- 
cult vote  on  that  dramatic  event. 

Speaking  of  courage  in  political  life. 
George  O'Brien  had  the  very  unhap- 
py, distasteful  necessity  of  combatting 
a  dear  friend.  Ed  Derwinski,  in  a  pri- 
mary. George  and  Ed  were  the  dearest 
of  friends,  but  George  was  a  Congress- 
man who  felt  he  owed  it  to  his  con- 
stituency to  continue  to  represent 
them,  so  again,  with  grace  and  with 


gentleness  but  nontheless  with  vigor, 
George  and  Ed  battled  out  a  primary, 
and  George  won. 

But  he  was  courageous  in  other 
ways,  too.  He  always  stood  up  for  the 
unborn.  In  that  committee,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  it  was  not  easy— 
and  it  is  never  easy— to  defend  the  pre- 
bom  because  so  many  people  do  not 
see  the  issue  as  George  saw  it  or  as  I 
saw  it,  but  he  could  always  be  counted 
on  to  be  there  to  cast  that  tough  vote. 
And  I  am  sure  this  evening  that 
George  is  in  the  company  of  a  lot  of 
little  souls  that  never  made  it  to  this 
world  but  knew  that  he  was  one  of 
their  great  defenders. 

George's  sense  of  humor  was  mag- 
nificent. You  could  always  count  on 
him  to  lighten  your  day  with  a  story 
or  a  limerick,  and  they  were  always 
uniquely  Irish.  I  will  never  forget,  be- 
cause I  have  retold  it  so  many  times, 
the  last  joke  he  told  me.  which  has  a 
poignancy  considering  that  George  is 
no  longer  with  us. 

He  told  me  that  when  he  was  in  Ire- 
land the  last  time,  he  roEimed  through 
cemeteries,  copying  down  from  tomb- 
stones things  that  amused  him.  And 
he  brought  this  one  back,  and  this  is 
what  it  said: 

"Here  lies  Brigadier  General  Bryan 
Mulroney,  shot  by  his  servant  August 
27,  1898." 

And  he  said  there  was  some  scroll 
work  and  a  few  angels  flying,  and  then 
at  the  bottom  it  said:  "Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant." 

Well.  George  O'Brien  was  a  good 
and  faithful  servant  to  his  family,  to 
his  community,  and  to  his  country, 
and  certainly  everything  he  did  bears 
characterizing  as  well  done. 

Let  me  close  by  quoting  a  poem  that 
George  O'Brien  quoted  when  Tenny- 
son Guyer  passed  away.  George  made 
some  beautiful,  sweet  remarks  about 
our  friend.  Tenny  Guyer.  and  in  so 
doing  he  quoted  a  poem  by  Noel 
Coward  which  Noel  Coward  wrote 
about  6  months  before  his  death  and 
which  was  never  published  and  which 
certainly  applied  to  Tenny  Guyer  and 
certainly  applies  to  George  O'Brien. 
Here  is  what  Noel  Coward  wrote: 
When  I  have  fears  as  Keats  had  fears  of  the 

moment  I  will  cease  to  be, 
I  comfort  myself  with  vanished  years,  re- 
membered      laughter.       remembered 
tears,  the  peace  of  the  tranquil  sea, 
And  I  think  of  my  friends  who  are  dead  and 

gone. 
How  happy  are  they  I  cannot  yet  know. 
But  happy  am  I  who  loved  them  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  O'Brien 
wanted  to  l)e  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 
Now  he  is  our  Ambassador  to  Heaven. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his 
beautiful  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  could  be  a  par- 
tisan Republican  at  times,  but  I  think 
one  of  his  strengths  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  the  fact  that  it 


was  so  easy  for  him  to  reach  across  the 
aisle  to  the  Democratic  side. 

D  1945 

I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  that  I 
yield  at  this  juncture  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
Neal  Smith,  who  knew  him  so  well. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

I  have  never  known  a  person,  I  do 
not  believe,  who  was  more  gentle  or 
honest  or  sincere  or  helpful  to  his 
fellow  man  than  George  O'Brien.  He 
was  also  thinking  of  other  people. 

Now,  we  served  together.  He  was  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee 
I  am  privileged  to  chair.  He  was  also 
on  the  HHS  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations where  I  have  been  for  many, 
many  years.  I  have  seen  him  time 
after  time  after  time  be  so  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  others  whenever 
anything  came  up  along  that  line. 

We  traveled  together  in  many,  many 
countries,  because  we  had  a  responsi- 
bility for  the  State  Department  and 
the  Commerce  Department  and  export 
programs  and  others.  He  and  his  wife 
were  very  good  travelers,  but  always 
there. 

You  could  see  that  he  was  so  con- 
cerned about  other  people.  He  could 
draw  down  on  great  experiences  he 
had  had  in  his  lifetime.  I  remember 
things  that  happened  in  New  York 
years  ago,  which  happened  in  Chicago 
and  happened  in  the  service,  always 
valuable  things  that  were  in  his  back- 
ground that  were  very  important  to 
us.  but  he  was  always  also,  although 
he  was  interested  in  the  things  on  the 
subcommittee  I  chaired,  he  was  very, 
very  interested  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Really,  that  is  where 
he  ended  up  giving  a  considerable 
amount  of  help  in  his  closing  days.  I 
guess  it  is  fitting  that  he  had  always 
t>een  interested  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  issues  that  were 
out  there. 

We  were  always  very  sorry  to  hear, 
all  of  us  I  know,  that  his  illness  was 
more  than  back  trouble.  He  had  told 
me  about  his  back  trouble  for  a 
number  of  years  and  then  he  found 
out  that  it  was  more  than  back  trouble 
that  was  causing  this  pain,  so  we  were 
very  sorry  to  hear  about  that. 

But  I  remember  the  last  words  he 
said  to  me.  I  said,  "George,  we  are 
praying,  and  anything  we  can  do  and 
anything  we  can  think  of.  all  we  want 
is  that  you  can  finally  get  stronger 
and  well." 

And  he  said.  "Neal,  I'm  getting 
stronger  everyday,"  and  he  knew  he 
was  not  getting  stronger.  He  did  not 
want  anyone  to  feel  sorry  for  him. 
That  was  just  shortly  before  he  died. 
He  was  that  kind  of  person. 


We  will  miss  George.  Bea  and  I 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family  in  the  days  to  come. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman who  had  a  neighboring  district 
to  George  out  there  in  Illinois,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois.  Mrs.  Lynn 
Martin. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman,  our  leader. 
Occasionally,  when  we  are  talking 
about  a  colleague,  we  make  that 
person  less  than  the  full  person  they 
were  in  life.  We  list  their  virtues  and 
sometimes  miss  then  a  little  of  the 
fire,  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that 
George  had  two  faults. 

One,  he  had  a  wonderful  Irish 
temper  and  that  was  part  of  his  edge 
and  part  of  why  he  fought  and  part  of 
his  charm. 

Second,  and  George,  you  know  it  is 
true,  some  of  his  jokes  were  dreadful. 
Oh.  every  single  day  George  O'Brien 
told  me  a  joke,  because  I  am  Irish,  too. 
Because  I  am  Irish,  I  am  a  perfect  foil, 
but  even  I  had  to  say  sometimes, 
"George,  that  is  simply  the  worst  joke 
I  have  ever  heard." 

And  George  would  say,  "Well,  I'll  go 
tell  it  to  someone  else.  Maybe  they  will 
have  a  different  idea." 

The  other  thing  George  would  do, 
and  I  am  not  sure  some  of  you  know 
this,  this  is  from  Mary  Lou,  but  it  is 
also  true  because  I  have  heard  it  from 
his  district.  He  and  Mary  Lou  had  the 
kind  of  marriage  that  was  envied  enor- 
mously by  other  people  in  the  district. 
When  George  went  home  and  Mary 
Lou  was  not  with  him,  he  would  tell 
an  entire  audience  how  much  he 
missed  her.  That  is  right,  a  political 
audience,  a  rotary,  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, a  labor  union,  he  would  way.  "I 
miss  her  presence.  I  miss  her  scent." 

Do  you  know  what  that  did  to  every 
woman  in  the  audience?  They  leaned 
over  to  their  husbands,  hit  them  on 
the  head  and  said,  "Why  can't  you  be 
more  like  George  O'Brien?" 

Now,  that  could  mean  that  George 
would  be  hated  by  the  gentlemen, 
except  it  was  obviously  so  real.  That 
envy  that  men  and  women  alike  had 
for  that  relationship  remains,  because 
the  years  they  had  together  are  more 
than  100  years  others  could  have  had, 
because  they  were  so  much  a  part  of 
each  other. 

They  also  had  two  daughters,  and  so 
do  I.  When  I  came  here  and  I  had 
never  been  to  Washington  before, 
both  of  them  came  up  to  me  and 
wanted  to  know  immediately  about  my 
children. 

Now,  there  is  very  little  you  can  sisk 
another  human  being  that  they  do  not 
want  to  talk  about,  but  when  they 
meet  your  children  and  love  them,  and 
every  single  time  talk  about  their 
daughters  and  your  daughters.  I  just 
have  to  say  from  Julia  Martin  and 


Caroline  Martin,  they  felt  that  Mary 
Lou  and  George  O'Brien  were  the 
epitome  of  a  beautiful,  bright,  caring 
couple,  who  were  also  part  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  made  it  a  little  easier  for 
them  once  in  awhile  to  have  a  mother 
who  was  here. 

There  was  only  one  thing  wrong 
with  George's  funeral,  not  the  number 
of  friends  there  and  not  the  beautiful 
kind  of  celebration  by  the  bishop  of 
Joliet  and  not  the  lack  of  a  choir  sing- 
ing "Pontiff  Angelicus."  I  think 
George  would  have  wanted  a  couple  of 
jokes,  because  it  was  something  he  did 
for  us  everyday. 

Courage,  sure;  bright,  yes,  he  went 
to  Yale;  loving,  you  bet.  and  caring 
and  a  friend. 

And  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Henry  Hyde,  yes,  he 
is  in  heaven,  but  I  think  it  is  still  OK 
for  us  to  miss  him. 
George,  we  miss  you  a  lot. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
put  together  this  group  of  eulogies,  as 
is  customary  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  printed  form,  I  am  sure 
that  George's  widow,  Mary  Lou,  will 
really  appreciate  particularly  the  very 
poignant  comments  and  remarks  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Boland]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  our  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Michel  and  Mr.  Crane,  for  giving 
us  this  opportunity  to  pay  our  respects 
to  George  O'Brien. 

This  is  an  institution  that  puts  a 
premium  on  legislative  achievement.  I 
served  with  George  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  for  a  short  time 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Justice,  State  and  the  Judiciary.  I  can, 
therefore,  attest  to  his  skill  as  a  legis- 
lator and  believe  me  there  was  none 
better.  But  it  is  not  only  as  a  legislator 
that  I  will  remember  George.  We 
often  get  so  caught  up  in  the  work  of 
the  House  that  we  forget  that  this  in- 
stitution, like  most,  is  made  up  of 
people,  and  that  it  runs  best  when  the 
people  who  serve  in  it  treat  each  other 
with  kindness  and  respect.  That  is  how 
I  will  remember  George  O'Brien— as  a 
man  of  great  integrity  and  deep  con- 
viction who  never  failed  to  perform 
the  little  acts  of  kindness  and  civility. 
It  is  those  acts  that  make  it  possible 
for  a  House  composed  of  people  with 
markedly  different  philosophies  and 
personalities  to  function.  The  admira- 
tion and  affection  that  George  en- 
joyed on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  was  a 
testament  to  the  fact  that  he  was.  to 
put  it  quite  simply,  a  genuinely  nice 
guy.  That  quality  helped  make  him  as 
effective  as  he  was.  I  think  it  explains 
why  his  death  has  left  such  a  large 
void  in  this  House. 

Sometimes  a  single  issue  can  encap- 
sulate all  of  the  qualities  that  define  a 


person.  The  determination  with  which 
George  O'Brien  pursued  the  release 
of  the  Americans  held  captive  in  Leba- 
non, was  that  kind  of  issue.  It  was  an 
issue  that  George  kept  alive,  in  this 
House,  the  media,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy.  Certainly  his  interest 
was  a  product  of  his  concern  for  one  of 
the  capitives,  Father  Lawrence  Jenco, 
who  had  been  a  resident  of  his  district. 
But  I  think  George's  conunitment  to 
winning  the  hostages'  release  went 
beyond  the  fact  that  a  former  constit- 
uent was  in  trouble.  George  truly  em- 
pathized with  the  hostages  and  their 
families,  and  their  cause  literally 
became  his  own.  Although  his  death 
came  before  Father  Jenco's  release,  I 
believe  George  looked  down  on  that 
happy  event  and  was  pleased;  not  be- 
cause he  had  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it, 
but  because  the  suffering  of  one 
American  and  his  family  had  come  to 
an  end. 

George  O'Brien  was  a  good  and 
decent  man  who  served  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  great  distinc- 
tion. I  know  that,  that  certain  knowl- 
edge, will  be  of  some  comfort  to  his 
gracious  and  devoted  wife,  Mary  Lou, 
and  their  two  daughters  and  three 
grandsons  at  this  difficult  time.  I 
extend  my  condolences  to  them,  and 
to  all  the  members  of  the  O'Brien 
family. 

D  2000 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  very  appro- 
priate remarks. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  join  in 
the  tribute  that  we  pay  to  our  depart- 
ed colleague  tonight,  and  say  that 
probably  when  you  think  alwut 
George,  qualities  come  to  mind  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  just 
west  of  me  in  Illinois  come  to  mind, 
and  that  Is  George's  warmth,  his 
smiles,  his  wit.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
time  that  George  O'Brien  ever  said  a 
mean  or  unkind  word  about  anyone. 
That  kind  of  summarizes  George,  and 
yet  we  are  in  a  rajicorous  body  some- 
times, and  the  last  time  George  made 
his  appearance  here  it  was  a  very  ran- 
corous night. 

He  came  on  the  floor  in  his  wheel- 
chair at  the  request,  if  he  could  make 
it.  of  our  distinguished  minority  leader. 
I  have  told  you  that,  Mr.  Leader,  that 
that  was  the  nicest  request  that  you 
could  have  made  of  George,  becaiise 
George  was  given  the  opportunity 
that  night  when  he  came  on  the  floor 
over  here  in  his  wheelchair,  and  he  did 
it  at  your  request  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty  and  loyalty,  and  he  got  the  ap- 
propriate sendoff  from  this  Chamber 
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on  a  bipartisan  basis  tliat  was  appro- 
priate, and  he  paid  tribute  to  the  colle- 
gia] atmosphere  of  this  body. 

I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  our 
leader  for  appealing  to  him  to  come 
here  that  last  night  that  he  cast  a 
vote.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  last  vote 
that  George  ever  cast  in  his  life,  but  I 
know  that  our  leader  has  been  criti- 
cized for  appealing  to  a  man  who  was 
ill,  and  in  a  wheelchair,  to  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  be  here  for  what  was  a 
special  vote  from  our  perspective. 

You  should  not  feel  any  guilt  over 
that,  because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  body  conveyed  to  George 
that  night  the  special  affection  that 
we  have  for  one  another.  It  was  one  of 
the  more  resounding  ovations— more 
than  we  normally  give  a  President 
when  he  comes  to  deliver  a  State  of 
the  Union  Address— an  expression  of 
affection  from  this  body  to  someone 
who  was  very  special  to  all  of  us.  That 
is  something  that  had  to  have  been  a 
lasting  recollection  to  George  in  his 
declining  moments.  But  more  impor- 
tantly to  Mary  Lou  and  to  the  chil- 
dren and  to  the  grandchildren  and  the 
relatives,  friends,  loved  ones,  it  was  a 
kind  of  a  tribute  that  was  extraordi- 
nary. And  you  made  that  possible  by 
making  an  appeal  to  Oeoroe  to  do  hla 
thint  and  do  it  con«i«tent  with  what 
Ommi  b«lieved  to  b«  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Kouae  of  Rep- 
reienutivee.  the  State  of  Illinola,  and 
the  Nation  lo«t  a  friend  and  an  out- 
■tandlng  aervant  when  death  took 
Conffreeunan  Gborok  O'Brien. 

The  native  Chicagoan  most  admira- 
bly served  his  country  and  Illinois  con- 
stituency for  almost  14  years.  He 
turned  down  certain  reelection  when 
he  withdrew  from  a  race  this  year 
upon  learning  of  the  seriousness  of  his 
illness. 

George  first  served  his  country 
during  World  War  II.  rising  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps. 

The  people  of  the  Fourth  Illinois 
Congressional  District  knew  and  trust- 
ed George  O'Brieh.  They  had  seen 
him  protect  their  interests  for  almost 
a  decade  and  a  half.  They  saw  the  re- 
sults of  his  efforts.  What  they  guessed 
but  never  witnessed  was  the  ardor 
with  which  he  fought  for  them  behind 
the  scenes  on  the  many  fronts  of 
Washington's  bureaucracy,  as  well  as 
in  the  committees  of  Congress,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

He  considered  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  as  his  first  responsibility. 
The  fight  we  remember  best  is  the  one 
he  never  gave  up  to  revitalize  the 
JoUet  Army  ammunition  plant. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  George  did 
not  live  to  see  the  release  by  his  cap- 
tors of  the  Reverend  Lawrence  M. 
Jenco  of  Joliet.  Only  days  after  the 
death  of  George.  Father  Jenco  was 
given  his  freedom. 


It  was  just  about  a  year  ago  that  the 
Congressman  traveled  to  Damascus  to 
confer  with  Syrian  President  Assad, 
seeking  assistance  from  Assad  in  gain- 
ing the  release  of  the  priest.  George 
O'Brien  never  gave  up  his  fight  to 
free  Father  Jenco. 

George's  final  appearance  here  on 
the  floor  of  House  of  Representatives 
provided  a  dramatic  moment  for  all  of 
us.  Despite  the  severity  of  his  illness. 
George  left  his  sickbed  and  came  to 
this  Chamber  in  a  wheelchair.  He  cast 
a  vote  in  support  of  President  Rea- 
gan's request  for  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Nicaragua,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  hospital.  The  President's 
request  was  approved  by  a  narrow 
margin  which  George  had  so  valiantly 
helped  to  create. 

George  O'Brien  made  life  more 
pleasant  for  all  of  us  who  knew  him 
with  his  refreshing  smile,  kind  words 
and  Irish  wit.  More  Important,  of 
course,  George  O'Brien  dedicated  his 
life  to  serving  his  constituents  and  his 
country.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  his 
loving  wife  Mary  Lou,  his  daughters, 
relatives,  and  friends.  Our  comfort 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  we 
haven't  said  "goodbye ".  but  rather, 
"so  long,  George,  we'll  be  seeing  you." 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man particularly  for  his  personal  ref- 
erence there.  It  wta  a  difficult  call,  but 
It  WM  OioiioR'i  call,  In  combination 
with  Mary  Lou'e. 

Yes:  I  Inquired  as  to  whether  or  not 
our  dear  friend,  Ororoe.  would  like  to 
participate  In  that  vote,  recognising 
that  It  was  going  to  be  a  tight  one. 
Yes;  we  would  love  to  have  his  vote,  we 
needed  it.  but.  you  know,  follow  doc- 
tor's orders. 

It  also  served  as  a  catalyst  to  gamer 
several  other  votes,  and  so  it  was  a 
very,  very  critical  appearance  that 
George  made  that  night,  and  I  think 
he  recognized  that.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  so  well  described  the 
situation  that  evening,  in  retrospect, 
you  know,  it  was  a  nice  way  for 
George  to  sing  his  swan  song  sup- 
posedly to  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

He  really  did  it  in  superb  fashion, 
and  I  was  so  visibly  moved  when  I 
knew  that  it  was  rather  painful,  but  it 
just  seemed  that  there  was  a  surge  of 
some  strength  from  the  good  Lord 
that  would  bring  him  from  his  wheel- 
chair to  this  very  microphone  and 
make  the  kind  of  comments  that  he 
did  in  acknowledging  that  beautiful 
accolade  that  he  received  from  all  this 
standing  House  of  Representatives. 
That  was  something  very  special,  and 
it  is  something  special  that  he  be- 
queathed to  all  the  rest  of  us.  because 
for  me  it  said  now  there  is  real  respect 
and  admiration  of  a  man's  peers  in 
this  very  distinguished  body.  It  was  a 
moving  moment. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  for  yielding,  and  want  to  thank 
him  and  Mr.  Crane  for  taking  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. I  am  sad  that  we  no  longer  have 
the  great  honor  of  serving  with  a  dear 
friend,  George  O'Brien,  but  I  am  also 
happy  when  I  think  of  his  life  and  his 
work. 

I  remember  coming  back  from  Les 
Arends'  funeral  on  the  plane,  and  he 
told  me  this  joke,  and  I  have  used  it 
several  times  in  meetings,  and  always 
got  a  big  laugh. 

He  was  telling  about  the  Irishman 
who  had  been  out  one  night  and  had  a 
few  too  many  to  drink,  and  he  was 
trying  to  get  the  key  in  the  door,  and 
his  wife  heard  him  about  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  She  got  up  and  opened 
the  door,  and  here  is  the  Irishman  all 
hung  over  like  this,  and  his  wife  said. 
"What  do  you  have  to  say  for  your- 
self?" 

He  said.  "Well.  Hon.  I  didn't  come 
with  a  prepared  speech,  but  I'm  open 
to  questions." 

I  have  told  that  several  times,  and  I 
always  gave  Oioiiob  the  credit  for  It.  I 
think  that  wac  the  epitome  of  Oioroi. 
He  wa«  alwayi  outatretohed  arma  and 
a  big  smile. 

Like  Hknry  I  would  like  to  dedicate 
a  poem  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
American,  this  great  father,  this  great 
citizen  of  our  State  of  Illinois.  I  think 
embodied  In  this  poem  Is  really  the 
life  and  works  of  George  O'Brien,  be- 
cause he  was  always  giving  himself  un- 
selfishly for  somebody  else. 

I  saw  an  old  man  going  down  a  lone  high- 
way. 
When  he  came  to  the  evening  cold  and  gray. 
And  to  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide, 
The  old  man  crossed  over  to  the  other  side. 
And  when  on  the  other  side, 
He  turned  back  and  built  a  bridge  to  span 

the  tide. 
"Old  man,"  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 
"You're  wasting  your  strength  with  building 

here. 
Your  journey  may  end  with  the  passing  of 

this  day; 
You  may  never  again  come  this  way. 
You've  already  crossed  the  chasm  vast  and 

deep  and  wide. 
Why  build  a  bridge  on  the  other  side?" 
"Oh,"  he  lifted  his  old  grey  head, 
"Good  friend.  In  the  path  I  have  come,"  he 

said. 
"There   follows   after  me   today,   a  youth 

whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
He  too  must  cross  In  the  twilight  dim 
Good  friend.  I'm  building  this  bridge  for 

him." 

That  Is  the  life  and  the  work  of 
George  O'Brien— always  doing  some- 
thing for  someone  else.  So  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  rise  and  join  you  and  our 
great  delegation  and  these  other 
friends  from  all  over  this  great  coun- 


try in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  man. 
George  O'Brien.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  yield- 
ing and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  taking 
this  special  order  so  that  we  can  pay 
tribute  to  George  O'Brien. 

It  has  been  well  said  here  this 
evening  about  George's  dedication  to 
his  country  and  devotion  to  his  duties 
as  representative  of  his  constituents 
here  in  Washington. 

I  think  those  who  recall  George's  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  American  hostages 
in  Lebanon  rejoice  with  the  news  of 
the  release  of  Father  Martin  Jenco. 
Father  Jenco  grew  up  in  George's  dis- 
trict. 

It  was  almost  ironic,  I  guess  you 
could  say.  that  that  was  one  of  the 
main  themes  at  the  funeral,  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending. 

I  am  sure  George  O'Brien's  personal 
Intervention  with  his  meeting  with 
Syrian  President  Assad  last  year  con- 
tributed to  the  release  of  Father  Jenco 
this  past  weekend. 

Maybe,  as  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  tMr,  Crank]  pointed 
out,  maybe  even  somehow  all  of  that 
did  reach  the  hearts  of  thoM  who  had 
been  holding  him  captive. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  QRORaK  was  not 
alive  to  see  that,  but.  of  course,  he 
knows  It  and  Is  highly  pleased. 

In  addition,  George's  contribution  to 
the  legislative  process  as  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Commerce,  Justice, 
State  and  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  in- 
strumental in  forging  positions  that 
could  be  supported  by  both  sides.  He 
promoted  the  policy  initiatives  of  the 
administration  while  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituents  and  preserv- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  the  House  in 
the  appropriations  process.  His  warm, 
personal  approach  enabled  him  to 
achieve  agreement  through  reason 
and  cooperation  rather  than  confron- 
tation. 

He  was  a  nice  man  and  a  good  friend 
of  everyone. 

I  agree  that  one  of  the  most  moving 
experiences  any  of  us  have  ever  had 
was  seeing  George  O'Brien  come  to 
the  well  on  the  night  of  June  25  on  a 
vitally  important  matter. 

You  could  see  the  transformation. 
When  he  came  in.  he  was  in  a  wheel- 
chair; he  looked  very  old  and  very  sick, 
very  feeble,  but  he  managed  to  stand 
up  and  walk  to  the  microphone  and 
deliver  a  stirring  address. 

You  could  almost  see  him  revived,  as 
it  were.  I  certainly  agree  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Crane]  said  earlier.  I  think  that  your 
asking  him,  Mr.  Leader,  to  come  here 


was  not  only  something  good  for  the 
cause,  which  it  was,  no  question  about 
that,  but  it  was  good  for  George 
O'Brien. 

The  way  that  his  colleagues  stood 
and  applauded  him  was  the  real  trib- 
ute to  George  O'Brien,  far  more  than 
we  do  here  tonight.  That  was  some- 
thing that  Is  not  afforded  to  many 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  are  and  should 
be  grateful  to  you,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  said. 

My  condolences  and  those  of  my 
wife  Norma,  go  to  his  wife  Mary  Lou 
and  his  family.  Their  loss  is  our  loss  as 
well,  but  we  can  console  them  and  our- 
selves with  the  knowledge  that  we  had 
the  privilege  to  know  George  and  to 
serve  with  him,  and  that  his  efforts 
did  make  a  difference  for  his  constitu- 
ents and  for  our  country. 

Again,  his  inspiration  and  example 
on  June  25  are  something  that  we  can 
all  take  to  heart  and  follow. 
'  Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  an- 
other one  of  his  good  Democratic 
friends,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Gaydos]. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  and  I  con- 
sider it  absolutely  essential  to  be  here 
personally  on  my  own  behalf  and  also 
on  behalf  of  the  Steel  Caucus,  to 
spread  on  the  Rboord  what  I  personal- 
ly and  what  the  oaucua  generally  feel 
and  felt  about  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, OEOROE  O'BRtXN. 

It  was  some  10  years  ago  that  we  put 
the  caucus  together.  George  was  a 
lynchpln  In  the  concept  of  the  Steel 
Caucus  and  also  in  the  many  ramifica- 
tions which  transversed  visits  to  the 
White  House  during  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, the  Ford  administration, 
Jimmy  Carter  coming  along  and  now 
into  this  President. 

He  helped  form  that  Steel  Caucus 
and  I  think  that  Steel  Caucus  speaks 
for  itself  on  some  of  the  issues  that  it 
has  supported.  On  every  one  of  those 
issues,  George  O'Brien,  serving  in  the 
official  capacity,  because  we  do  have 
and  did  have  a  bipartisian  approach  to 
the  problems,  as  a  vice  chairman  of 
the  entire  caucus,  and  then  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
What  he  contributed.  I  think.  Is  irre- 
placeable, because  he  gave  us  stability 
in  the  caucus.  He  was  not  only  a  good 
friend,  but  a  mentor  insofar  as  he  has 
been  around  Congress  for  many  years. 
We  had  the  benefit  of  his  sage  advice. 
He  was  always  a  leveling  factor  in  any 
of  our  controversies.  As  many  of  our 
colleagues  have  said  on  the  record.  I 
agree,  he  was  just  a  nice,  dedicated, 
good  colleague. 

When  George  O'Brien  would  say 
something,  George  meant  it  and  you 
could  almost  bet  your  life  on  It.  That 
is  the  way  it  was.  It  was  never  tam- 
pered with.  No  addition  was  made  to  it 


and  what  he  said  was  always  based 
upon  the  facts. 

He  was  a  close,  cooperative  effective 
member  of  the  Steel  Caucus.  Personal- 
ly, I  would  like  to  spread  on  the 
Recors,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  even 
the  sitting  chairman  now,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murtha] 
who  asked  me  to  make  sure  that  I  In- 
cluded him  in  these  remarks. 

First,  we  are  going  to  miss  him,  and 
miss  him  so  desperately  and  authenti- 
cally. Second,  I  do  not  think  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  find  a  practical  re- 
placement for  George.  Yes;  we  will 
have  other  colleagues  serve  with  us. 
but  none  in  the  method  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  served,  with  that 
unequaled  personality,  the  sincerity, 
and  effectiveness  that  we  all  know  sur- 
rounded George  O'Brien  from  the  day 
he  got  here  until  now,  this  unfortu- 
nate time  that  he  is  leaving  us. 

Based  upon  those  personal  observa- 
tions over  a  10-year  period.  I  want  to 
conclude  by  saying  that  it  is  my  per- 
sonal pleasure  knowing  him  and  work- 
ing with  him.  I  think  the  caucus  bene- 
fited tremendously  because  of  him.  I 
think  this  Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated 
legislator. 

I  think.  In  conclusion,  that  although 
I  know  hlB  family  misses  him.  1  think 
and  I  agree  with  others  who  have  said 
where  Okoroe  O'Bribk  has  gone  Is 
predestined.  We  all  feel  we  are  going 
to  mlsB  him  terribly,  but  I  know  one 
thing.  His  mark  Is  here;  It  Is  Indelible, 
and  I  Ju«t  hope  that  his  family  and 
grandchildren  and  all  of  his  relatives, 
direct  and  Indirect,  have  a  chance  to 
read  some  of  these  very  gracious  and 
sincere  remarks  Including  those  that  I 
have  spread  on  the  Record  because  I 
want  to  finally  close  by  saying  they 
have  been  put  in  the  Record  with  the 
greatest  sincerity  I  could  muster  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleagues,  and 
the  entire  Steel  Caucus,  and  also  the 
chairman,  John  Murtha. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  making  mention  of  that  very 
important  role  that  George  played  in 
this  House. 

I  remember  that  when  the  caucus 
was  initially  begun,  and  he  implored 
me  as  having  a  steel  company  in  my 
own  district,  that  I  ought  to  become  a 
member.  And  that  he  was  a  very  force- 
ful member  of  that  organization,  as 
the  gentleman  has  indicated  and  it 
was  one  of  his  si>ecial  likes  because 
that  was  part  of  his  district,  it  had  to 
be  represented,  and  sometimes  even  if 
it  offended  his  own  administration, 
the  point  had  to  be  made  and  he  could 
make  it  in  such  good  grace,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  eulogy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GilmanI. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
our  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
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arranging  the  special  order  honoring 

our  former  Colleague  George  O'Brien. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  rise  to  pay 

tribute  to  our  esteemed  colleague,  the 

Congressman  from  Illinois  George  M. 
O'Brien.  We  are  all  saddened  by  his 
death.  He  was  a  dedicated  American— 
an  inspiring  figure  to  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  and  to  his  constituents  in 
the  Fourth  District  of  Illinois.  Due  to 
his  outstanding  service,  Congressman 
O'Brien  was  chosen  to  serve  seven 
consecutive  terms  in  this  body  by  his 
constituents  in  Chicago. 

George  O'Brien  never  lost  his  bril- 
liance as  an  outstanding  legislator  and 
his  good  humor  during  his  tenure  in 
the  House.  He  never  hesitated  to  go  it 
alone,  as  he  stood  firm  by  his  beliefs. 
George  O'Brien  was  initially  elected 
in  1972  along  with  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
93d  Congress.  Since  that  time  I  had 
been  honored  to  serve  with  him  and 
was  proud  to  work  with  George,  to 
seek  his  counsel  on  a  variety  of  issues, 
and  to  call  him  "friend". 

Throughout  his  14  years  in  the 
House  George  O'Brien  avoided  con- 
frontation, preferring  to  get  results 
through  cooperation.  To  quote  his  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Neal  Smith: 
"We  were  able  to  get  together  and 
work  things  out.  He  doesn't  relish  con- 
frontation; he'd  rather  be  effective." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, Paul  Simon  said.  "He  was  an 
honorable  and  superb  public  servant. 
He  was  kind  and  he  was  genuine.  He 
had  a  good  sense  of  where  partisan- 
ship gives  way  to  cooperation." 

Not  too  long  ago,  before  he  traveled 
abroad  to  appeal  to  the  Syrian  Presi- 
dent, Hafez  Assad,  about  freeing  our 
hostages  in  Lebanon,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  George  at  length 
about  his  mission  and  was  moved  with 
regard  to  his  deep  concern  for  their 
well-being.  One  of  those  hostages. 
Father  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco,  a 
native  of  George  O'Brien's  district, 
has  now  been  released  due  in  part  to 
those  efforts  of  Congressman  O'Brien. 

Most  of  us  knew  that  George 
O'Brien  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  Chi- 
cago, but  did  not  know  that  he  was 
also  a  Phi  Betta  Kappa  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Yale  Law  School.  Nor  did 
many  of  us  know  that  George  served 
in  the  8th  and  12th  Air  Forces  during 
World  War  II  and  was  discharged  a 
lieutenant  colonel. 

To  George's  lovely  devoted  wife, 
Mary  Lou;  his  two  daughters,  Caryl 
Isabel  Bloch  and  Mary  Deborah  Per- 
shey,  and  three  grandsons,  we  join  in 
offering  our  condolences. 

Our  93d  class  will  sorely  miss  our 
good  friend  and  great  colleague. 
George  O'Brien.  I  am  thankful  that 
we  all  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
with  and  extending  our  acclamation  to 
George  when  he  courageously  came  to 
answer  his  last  roUcall  in  the  body. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  another  one  of  his  good 
friends,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  and  all 
of  George's  friends  tonight  that  I  had 
missed  the  notice  that  there  was  going 
to  be  this  special  order,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  walk  onto  the  floor  and  hear 
the  eloquent  and  beautiful  words 
being  spoken  by  his  friends  tonight. 

I  did  not  want  to  leave  without 
adding  my  own  expression  of  deep  ad- 
miration and  frankly  love  for  a  human 
being  that  I  think  was  matchless  in 
the  time  I  have  been  in  the  Congress. 
I  want  to  just  share  with  my  col- 
leagues two  experiences  I  had  with 
George  O'Brien.  They  were  both 
memorable;  I  will  certainly  remember 
them  always.  It  reminds  me  in  many 
ways  of  what  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. Ken  Gray,  said  about  George. 
He  said  he  was  always  doing  some- 
thing for  someone  else. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  came  with  that  large— Bob,  I 
know  you  will  remember  this  class- 
that  large  Democratic  class  of  the 
94th  Congress,  and  there  were  so 
many  people  on  the  floor  on  opening 
day  when  we  took  the  oath  of  office 
that  I  and  my  two  children  had  to  sit 
over  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  because 
this  side  was  packed. 

I  remember  sitting  right  there  in  the 
middle  of  your  colleagues,  and  sitting 
there  right  beside  me  was  a  friendly 
teddy  bear  of  a  man.  as  Mr.  Crane 
said;  and  he  turned  to  me  and  he  said 
"Hi.  I'm  George  O'Brien.  "  He  said 
what  is  your  name?  I  introduced 
myself.  He  took  a  special  interest  in 
my  children  and  from  that  day  until 
the  last,  he  always  inquired  about  how 
Stacy  and  Kelly  were  doing;  he  would 
remember  the  details  of  what  their  ac- 
tivities in  school  were,  the  colleges 
that  they  selected:  and  the  caring  this 
man  showed  was  truly  remarkable. 

George  also  knew  and  made  it  a 
matter  of  his  own  personal  concern 
that  I  came  down  with  a  kidney  condi- 
tion about  4  years  ago.  and  no  Member 
of  the  House  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
has  inquired  more  often  as  to  how  I 
was  doing,  a/id  I  am  grateful  that  I 
have  done  well. 

George  was  always  concerned  and 
always  asking;  that  is  the  kind  of  guy 
he  was.  In  fact,  we  worked  together; 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Labor-HHS 
Committee.  We  worked  together  on 
something  else  that  will  be  a  monu- 
ment to  George  O'Brien;  and  that  is 
Regional  Kidney  Research  Centers 
around  the  country. 

George  understood  the  problems  of 
kidney  disease  and  he  worked  very 
hard,  and  I  worked  with  him  on  this, 
and  I  was  amazed  that  the  day  after 


George's  death,  after  the  markup  was 
complete.  I  got  a  call  from  his  staff  be- 
cause his  staff  said  George  wanted  me 
to  know  that  the  funding  for  those 
centers  that  we  had  worked  for.  for 
some  4  years,  was  in  the  bill  heading 
to  the  floor. 

George  O'Brien  holds  a  special 
place  in  my  heart,  and  if  I  were  to  use 
a  word  to  describe  him.  and  maybe  it  is 
an  important  thing  to  state  at  a  time 
when  there  are  so  many  tensions 
across  this  center  aisle  that  divides 
these  two  parties,  is  that  he  was  a 
teacher. 

He  taught  us  that  we  are  Democrats 
and  we  are  Republicans;  but  we  are 
more  than  that,  we  are  human  beings, 
real  people,  with  real  needs,  real 
wants,  real  hopes,  real  dreams,  and  he 
reached  out  and  touched  each  one  of 
us  in  that  sense,  too. 

As  long  as  we  can  remember  that 
lesson.  I  think  we  will  be  a  better  body 
and  better  individual  Members  as  a 
result. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  taken 
out  this  time,  and  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  been  able  to  participate  and  I  am 
going  to  miss  George,  and  I  wish  his 
family  and  all  his  loved  ones  my  very 
best. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  touching 
references  to  his  association  with  our 
departed  friend.  George.  Very  moving. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  another  one  of  his  neigh- 
boring colleagues.  Mr.  Madigan. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me.  I  would  say 
to  our  distinguished  leader  that  this 
evening  has  reminded  me  of  what  a 
special  privilege  it  is  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  congressional  delegation, 
because  of  the  eloquent  things  that 
have  been  said  here  by  you.  by  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  by  Mr.  Hyde,  and 
others. 

I  think  that  George  O'Brien,  if  he 
were  here,  at  this  point  he  would  want 
to  lighten  this  up  a  little  bit.  So  I  want 
to  recall  for  you.  if  I  may.  that  I  was 
twice  blessed,  because  I  served  not 
only  with  George  O'Brien  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
had  him  for  a  seat  mate  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature. 

Henry  Hyde  and  I  had  arrived  there 
a  little  bit  before  George,  and  I  was  in- 
vited to  a  dinner  one  evening  of  fresh- 
man members  of  the  legislature,  and 
sat  with  George  and  Mary  Lou  that 
evening.  I  remember  watching  George 
walk  into  the  room  and  thinking  that 
it  was  Ben  Cartwright,  the  fellow  on 
the  Bonanza  TV  program,  they  looked 
so  much  alike  to  me. 

George  told  me,  as  Les  said  he  had 
this  remarkable  memory,  he  told  me 
that  night  when  I  told  him  that  he 
looked  like  Ben  Cartwright,  he  said, 
"Well,  you  look  like  somebody,  too." 


For  the  next  16  years  he  would  peri- 
odically say  to  me,  "You  do  look  like 
someone,  but  I  haven't  figured  out  yet 
who  it  Is." 

He  was  still  saying  that  to  me  in  the 
last  days  of  his  life.  He  was  a  tall,  dis- 
tinguished, soft-spoken  gentleman.  He 
was  my  seat  mate,  and  he  and  I  came 
to  Washington  together. 

I  remember  when  we  were  there  in 
the  legislature.  I  would  say  to  my 
leader  from  Illinois,  that  it  was  not  an 
easy  time  in  Illinois;  there  was  a  lot  of 
unrest  on  the  campus;  riots  in  Chica- 
go; racial  unrest  in  southern  Illinois, 
and  I  remember  George  coming  in  one 
morning  and  telling  me  how  he  had 
paced  the  floor  the  night  before  in  his 
apartment  over  in  Lincoln  Towers, 
trying  to  think  of  a  constructive  way 
that  he  could  be  involved  in  address- 
ing that  gap  that  he  saw  between 
black  and  white  in  Illinois;  between 
teacher  and  student  in  Illinois;  and  I 
remember  being  moved  by  how  deeply 
he  was  caught  up  in  those  things,  and 
how  much  he  wanted  to  contribute  to 
their  solution. 

But  at  the  same  time,  if  there  was  a 
good  humor  man  in  the  Illinois  con- 
gressional delegation,  it  was  the  gen- 
tleman from  Joliet,  George  O'Brien. 

We  have  talked  about  his  humor  and 
how  bad  the  humor  could  be,  but  even 
when  it  was  bad  it  was  funny  because 
it  was  so  bad. 

In  the  1982  campaign.  I  inherited 
some  territory  from  George  because  of 
redistricting.  I  had  began  that  year  to 
run  in  part  of  his  home  county,  and 
one  night  in  the  town  of  Peotone  I  was 
scheduled  to  debate  my  opponent,  and 
I  did  not  know  that  George  O'Brien 
was  in  50  miles  of  the  place. 

Just  as  it  was  time  to  debate,  he 
walked  up,  nudged  me,  whispered  to 
me,  "I'm  going  to  handle  this  guy  for 
you,"  took  the  podium  and  sang  a  song 
to  this  crowd  of  people  assembled 
there.  He  had  written  a  song  about  me 
to  the  tune  of  the  Irish  song.  "Kerri- 
gan." As  the  Irish  would  say.  the 
crowd  was  his  and  the  rest  of  the 
night  was  his.  and  the  debate  never 
took  place,  and  he  really  did  handle 
that  guy  for  me. 

He  was  a  wonderful  guy.  and  Evelyn 
and  I  were  watching  television,  the 
news  about  Father  Jenco  and  I  said, 
"My  goodness.  I  wish  George  could 
know  that."  She  said.  "He  knows  it  be- 
cause he  did  it." 

Well.  I  do  not  want  to  offend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  in  the  well 
[Mr.  Michel],  so  I  am  going  to  contin- 
ue to  say  publicly  that  he  is  the  best 
singer  in  the  Illinois  delegation;  but 
George  was  clearly  the  second  best, 
and  while  we  have  lost  a  friend  for  a 
time.  St.  Peter  has  gained  a  good  Irish 
baritone. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  elder  statesman  of 


this  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  kindness  in  yielding. 

Like  my  colleagues.  I  am  heavy 
hearted  at  the  passing  of  George 
O'Brien.  George  O'Brien  was  truly  a 
nobleman. 
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I  think  every  man,  woman  on  this 
floor  loved  him,  respected  him,  ad- 
mired him.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  legis- 
lative interests  which  he  pursued  with 
great  diligence.  He  was  deeply  dedicat- 
ed to  his  work.  He  loved  this  House 
and  he  loved  his  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber.  He  loved  America.  And  he 
served  it  with  great  dedication  and  de- 
votion. 

He  was  a  man  of  warm  human  qual- 
ity. 

I  played  golf  with  him  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  and  always  enjoyed  it.  He 
could  hit  that  golf  ball  a  long  way.  I 
used  to  tell  people  in  the  presence  of 
George,  "You  know  what  they  do 
down  at  Cape  Kennedy  when  they  get 
ready  to  launch  those  shuttles?  They 
get  George  down  there  and  let  him  hit 
the  ball  up  into  the  sky,  and  then  the 
shuttle  follows  George's  golf  balls  up 
into  the  heavens. 

So  he  would  laugh.  We  had  many 
happy  occasions  together.  I  thought  a 
great  deal  of  George.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  somehow  brightened 
the  path  of  life  which  he  trod.  He 
made  things  better  and  brighter  where 
he  was.  He  made  the  day  a  little  bit 
better  when  he  greeted  you  with  his 
warm  exuberance,  his  warm  smile,  and 
sometimes  his  warm  handshake. 

So  in  the  passing  of  George  O'Brien 
we  have  lost  a  brother  the  like  of 
which  we  shall  not  see  again. 

I  want  to  extend  the  greatest  condo- 
lences of  my  heart  to  his  loved  ones, 
and  I  want  to  pay  to  George  O'Brien 
what  Shakespeare  has  Antony  pay  to 
the  fallen  Brutus  on  the  field  of  Phi- 
lippi:  "His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  ele- 
ments so  mix'd  in  him  that  nature 
might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 
world  'this  was  a  man!'  " 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  beautiful,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  so  many  of  our  Mem- 
bers, after  a  lengthy  legislative  day, 
for  staying  here  and  participating  in 
this  great  tribute  to  George  O'Brien. 
At  this  juncture  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  dear  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding. 

You  know,  I  am  not  from  Illinois, 
but  George  O'Brien  sometimes  made 
you  wish  you  were.  He  was  that  kind 
of  a  man.  I  guess  like  Les  AuCoin 
mentioned  earlier,  I  think  George 
O'Brien  used  to  make  a  habit  on  open- 
ing day  of  a  session  of  sitting  down 
next  to  a  freshman  Member  because  I 


can  recall  my  first  day  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  was  sitting  right  back  there  and 
I  did  not  know  anybody,  hardly.  There 
was  not  anybody  from  New  York  in 
that  freshman  delegation.  I  felt  kind 
of  alone.  Sure  enough,  in  walks  this 
great,  big  Irish  man,  and  he  sits  down 
next  to  me  and  puts  out  his  hand,  and 
he  says,  "Hi.  I'm  George  O'Brien 
from  Illinois.  Who  are  you?"  I  told 
him.  From  that  day  on  we  just  became 
the  greatest  of  friends. 

He  was  a  friend.  And  for  100  differ- 
ent reasons  I  wanted  to  stay  here  to- 
night and  pay  tribute  to  him  and  his 
wonderful  wife.  Mary  Lou.  But.  you 
know,  that  day  when  we  sat  here  the 
first  time,  George  said  he  was  proud 
to  be  from  Illinois,  he  said  he  was 
proud  to  be  of  Irish  ancestry,  and  he 
said  he  was  proud  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

He  went  on  and  told  me  why,  as  we 
sat  there,  for  35  or  40  minutes.  And  ev- 
erything he  told  me  came  to  be  true 
because  this  is  a  body  where  camara- 
derie is  so  great,  where  we  have  great 
respect  for  each  other.  But  something 
else  happened  a  little  later. 

The  minority  leader  appointed 
George  O'Brien  as  a  delegate  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly,  where  he 
served  for  many  years.  He  appointed 
me  that  year  when  I  was  new.  And  in 
traveling  to  Europe  that  particular 
year  we  have  an  opportunity  to  debate 
the  issues  before  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly.  He  and  I  were  sitting  there, 
and  some  of  the  people  from  some  of 
the  countries  were  standing  up  and  be- 
rating America,  as  they  do  quite  often, 
and  back  in  those  days  I  did  not  have 
all  the  patience  and  all  the  diplomacy 
that  George  O'Brien  had,  even 
though  he  was  a  hot-tempered  Irish 
man.  He  kept  his  temper  inward. 

I  recall  him  patting  me  on  the  knee 
saying,  "Gerry,  just  wait,  we  wUl  get 
our  turn." 

As  the  day  went  on,  the  debate  went 
on,  George  O'Brien  turned  to  me,  he 
had  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  he  said  to 
me,  he  said,  "Gerry,  you  know,  I  am 
so  proud  of  our  country,  America,  and 
I  am  so  proud  to  be  an  American." 
And  I  looked  at  him  and,  you  know, 
nobody  ever  meant  that  more  than  he 
did.  He  really  meant  it.  And  when  he 
came  in  that  door  on  that  fateful 
night  that  we  debated  the  particular 
bill  and  he  sat  there  in  that  wheel- 
chair, I  think  half  the  Members  or 
maybe  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  had  tears  in  their  eyes  when 
they  looked  at  George  because  he  was 
such  a  dynamic  man.  And  to  see  him 
like  that,  and  when  he  got  up  out  of 
that  wheelchair  in  his  condition  and 
walked  to  that  podium,  I  could  just  see 
him  from  those  days  before  when  he 
turned  to  me  and  he  said,  "Gerry,  I 
am  so  proud  to  be  an  American." 

He  was  so  proud  to  take  that  podium 
where  the  minority  leader  is  standing 
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to  say  the  words  that  he  said,  and  to 
cast  his  vote  for  America. 

God  bless  him.  He  was  a  wonderful 
man.  We  never  will  forget  him. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader  for  al- 
lowing me  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  moving  comments,  and  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appear  here  this 
evening  with  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  to  express  memories  about 
a  very  great  man. 

George  O'Brien  and  I  first  met  on  a 
CO-DEL,  when  we  were  traveling  with 
another  of  our  late  colleagues,  the  late 
Joe  Addabbo  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

That  was  the  first  time  that  I  had 
met  George  and  Mary  Lou.  We  had  an 
awful  nice  time  together.  We  got  to 
know  one  another  and  we  just  shared 
many,  many  fond  occasions  together. 

On  that  trip  my  daughter  was  travel- 
ing with  me.  and  during  the  course  of 
the  trip  she  became  ill.  and  both 
George  and  Mary  Lou  at  every  turn 
were  inquiring  about  Shelly,  wanted  to 
know  whether  she  was  better  and  ex- 
pressed that  type  of  concern  through- 
out the  entire  trip. 

Even  after  we  came  back,  every  time 
I  would  see  either  George  or  Mary 
Lou  they  would  want  to  know.  "How  is 
SheUy?" 

This  friendship  that  we  struck  up  on 
this  trip  continued.  George  and  I  were 
serving  on  the  same  subcommittee  on 
appropriations.  Labor,  and  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  Sub- 
committee. 

I  recall  one  day  George  told  me  that 
he  was  giving  an  educational  confer- 
ence in  his  congressional  district  and 
wanted  to  know  if  I  would  be  willing  to 
come  out  to  his  district  and  participate 
in  that  conference.  I  told  him  I  would 
be  delighted  to  do  so. 

We  made  arrangements  for  me  to 
come  out.  and  I  arrived  out  there  in 
the  evening  before  the  conference. 
George  was  having  a  little  reception 
for  all  the  participants.  When  I  ar- 
rived. I  was  suffering  with  a  tremen- 
dous cold.  George  became  very  con- 
cerned about  my  cold,  left  his  recep- 
tion, went  out  into  his  district,  found 
some  medicine,  brought  the  medicine 
back  to  me.  He  was  just  that  con- 
cerned, that  he  would  leave  all  of  his 
guests  to  go  out  and  do  that  for  me. 

When  you  speak  of  his  humor,  the 
next  day  when  I  spoke,  knowing  of  his 
humor,  as  I  opened  up  my  remarks  on 
the  occasion.  I  said  to  this  audience— 
and  it  was  predominantly  a  majority 
of  white  audience,  but  yoimg  people 
from  all  over  his  district— I  said.  "I'll 
bet  all  of  you  are  wondering  what  a 
black  liberal  Democrat  from  Ohio  is 
doing  in  the  district  of  a  white  con- 


servative Republican  in  Illinois."  Well, 
the  audience  just  cracked  up. 

Well,  when  I  finished  speaking. 
George  came  over  and  his  favorite 
way  of  greeting  me  was  "Lou.  you 
rascal  you."  He  said.  "Lou.  you  rascal 
you.  after  you  opened  up  that  speech 
the  way  you  had  everybody  in  your 
hand,  it  was  so  great." 

He  just  loved  that  speech. 

Afterward,  whenever  I  saw  him.  he 
would  make  some  reference  to  that 
speech  and  the  fact  that  I  came  into 
his  district  and  spent  that  time  with 
him. 

But  having  served  with  him  on  that 
subcommittee.  I  know  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  health  and  to  education. 
George  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
that  committee,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  minority  leader, 
knows,  because  he  served  on  that  com- 
mittee much  longer  than  either 
George  or  I. 

But  George  used  his  skill  as  an  old 
trial  lawyer  to  bring  out  the  kinds  of 
things  that  he  felt  were  important  in 
those  areas.  He  often  made  reference 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  trial 
lawyer  at  one  time,  and  it  was  some- 
thing he  was  very  proud  of.  But  you 
also  could  see  it  in  the  skill  that  he  ex- 
hibited in  terms  of  being  able  to  elicit 
from  the  witnesses  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation that  he  wauited.  Then  I  guess 
his  last  appearance  in  the  House  is 
something  that  I  will  always  remem- 
ber. 

During  the  18  years  I  served  in  this 
body,  there  have  been  a  few  times 
when  something  catches  you  here  in 
your  throat,  and  this  was  one  of  those 
occasions.  When  all  of  us  saw  this 
friend  of  ours  come  into  this  Chamber 
and  we  saw  the  Members  in  this 
Chamber  spontaneously  rise  to  pay  re- 
spect to  him  and  then  to  see  all  of  us 
line  up  over  on  that  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber to  get  a  chance  to  shake  his  hand 
and  to  speak  to  him.  I  suppose  I  will 
never  forget  and  will  always  remember 
those  beautiful  words  he  expressed 
when  he  spoke  of  what  it  meant  to 
him  to  have  served  in  this  body. 

You  knew  that  he  meant  it,  and  you 
were  proud  that  he  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  be  able  to  make  it  to  that  podium 
and  be  able  to  make  those  last  re- 
marks in  this  body. 

Then  last,  the  other  thing  I  will 
always  remember  about  him  is  the  tre- 
mendous love  that  he  had  for  Mary 
Lou.  I  have  heard  others  in  this 
Chamber  tonight  speak  of  that  love 
eloquently,  and  it  is  so  true.  I  have 
known  a  lot  of  men  who  loved  their 
wives:  I  have  known  a  lot  of  wives  who 
have  loved  their  husbands.  But  I  have 
never  known  of  anyone  who  expressed 
it  more  than  George  O'Brien  did. 
That  was  something,  if  you  knew 
George  O'Brien,  you  just  knew  he 
loved  Mary  Lou.  He  made  it  clear  to 
anyone    and    everyone    wherever    he 
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went  that  that  was  his  heart  and  his 
love,  and  I  think  of  all  the  things  that 
I  will  remember  about  him.  I  will  prob- 
ably remember  that  the  most. 
I  thank  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dear 
friend.  Mr.  Crane,  had  a  followon  spe- 
cial order,  but  he  had  to  leave  the 
Chamber.  I  am  most  happy  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter] 
will  continue  with  this  special  order. 

Before  yielding.  I  would  also  like  to 
include  a  tribute  to  George  O'Brien 
from  our  former  colleague.  Robert 
McClory.  who  served  with  George  for 
the  years  that  the  two  of  them  were 
serving  in  this  body: 

Our  colleague.  Congressman  George 
OBrien.  who  passed  on  last  Thursday,  July 
17.  was  a  very  decent  man.  In  recalling 
George  O'Brien's  life.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid 
any  fulsome  praise.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  so  many  descriptive  adjectives  that  come 
to  my  mind  that  I  cannot  help  but  employ 
these  words  in  describing  one  who  ap- 
proached that  level  of  human  perfection 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  Biblical  definition 
of  man  as  "created  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God. 

"Congressman  George  O'Brien  possessed 
those  qualities  of  gentleness,  civility,  digni- 
ty, honor,  respect  and  love  which  endeared 
him  to  friends  and  constituents— even  politi- 
cal and  personal  rivals  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  hon- 
orable public  and  private  life. 

Congressman  George  O'Brien  looked 
every  part  the  political  and  public  leader 
which  he  represented  as  a  prominent  and 
highly  respected  colleague  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  His  leadership  on 
domestic  and  international  issues  secured 
benefits  to  constituents  and  to  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation  in  whose  behalf  he 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

On  a  very  personal  basis  I  recall  the  sym- 
pathetic and  able  support  and  cooperation 
which  Congressman  George  O'Brien  pro- 
vided during  his  Congressional  Service.  My 
wife,  Doris,  and  I  became  close  personal 
friends  with  George  and  his  beautiful  and 
devoted  wife,  Mary  Lou.  The  close  relation- 
ship which  we  established  and  maintained 
throughout  our  years  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  together— and  thereafter- 
resulted  in  blessings  which  Doris  and  I  cher- 
ish as  a  part  of  the  eternal  life  which  his 
mortal  passing  caimot  erase. 

Joining  as  I  do  at  this  hour  with  many 
other  former  colleagues,  I  am  proud  and 
grateful  to  have  enjoyed  a  close  personal 
and  public  relationship  with  Congressman 
George  O'Brien  and  to  pause  now  in  pray- 
erful respect  and  devotion  to  his  memory— 
and  to  communicate  in  behalf  of  my  wife. 
Doris,  and  me  our  love,  respect  and  compas- 
sion to  his  beloved  wife.  Mary  Lou.  and 
other  members  of  the  family. 
general  leave 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Waldon).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Waldon).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  continue  the  special  order 
previously  conducted  by  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hitter]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  all  of  the 
people  here  for  holding  this  special 
order  on  behalf  of  George  O'Brien.  I 
do  not  have  a  major  speech  but  just  a 
few  impressions. 

I  worked  with  George  O'Brien  on 
the  Steel  Caucus  for  the  last  7V4  years. 
He  was  a  significant  contributor  to  the 
executive  committee  of  that  caucus  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Many  of  you 
have  spoken  about  the  ways  in  which 
George  O'Brien  made  his  contribu- 
tions. To  this  Member,  who  often  sat 
next  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  I  will  say  that,  if 
you  were  in  a  not-so-great  mood  and  if 
things  were  troubling  you.  the  best 
person  you  could  ever  want  to  sit  next 
to  was  George  O'Brien. 

He  radiated  an  aura  of  self-content- 
ment, happiness,  well-being,  and  he 
had  this  remarkable  ability  to  commu- 
nicate it  to  other  people. 

He  brought  a  lot  of  life  and  a  lot  of 
good  will  to  those  extended  sessions  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Steel 
Caucus. 

I  was  looking  at  the  Webster's  dic- 
tionary definition  of  a  gentleman.  It 
talked  a  lot  about  breeding  and  family 
and  education.  I  thought  to  myself 
that  it  was  somewhat  incomplete,  or 
the  definition  was  emphasizing  some 
features  which  were  not  as  important 
as  some  other  features  like  fineness  of 
character  and  capability  for  good  will 
and  just  the  ability  to  be  gentle  and 
kind  and  caring. 

D  2045 

If  we  ever  wanted  to  rewrite  the 
Webster's  definition  of  a  gentleman.  I 
would  think  we  should  go  to  this  spe- 
cial order  tonight  and  synthesize  some 
of  the  comments  that  were  made 
about  George  O'Brien.  I  think,  my 
colleagues,  that  that  would  provide  us 
and  posterity  with  a  definition  of  the 
word  "gentleman."  It  would  be  unsur- 
passed. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  comments.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman is  In  the  midst  of  a  Superfund 
conference,  and  we  certainly  appreci- 
ate his  participation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lipinski]. 


Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Porter]  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  know  George 
that  well,  but  I  did  have  an  opportuni- 
ty the  first  year  I  was  here  to  take  a 
trip  to  New  York  with  my  wife  Rose 
Marie  and  his  wife  Mary  Lou.  We 
spent  a  wonderful  weekend  there  in 
New  York,  with  George  and  his  wife 
showing  us  the  ropes  of  the  city,  show- 
ing us  the  ropes  of  the  trip  that  we 
were  on.  We  took  several  meals  with 
them,  and  we  went  to  several  different 
activities  with  them. 

A  lot  of  great  things  have  been  said 
here  tonight  about  George  O'Brien. 
and  certainly  one  of  them  was  his 
great  love  for  his  wife  that  was  cer- 
tainly reciprocated  through  Mary  Lou 
to  him.  But  I  believe  the  thing  that 
stands  out  more  than  anything  else  is 
that  George  O'Brien  was  indeed  a 
gentleman.  I  have  heard  other  Mem- 
bers reiterate  that  tonight,  but  I 
wanted  to  come  down  here.  I  had  sub- 
mitted a  statement  for  the  Record, 
but  I  decided  to  come  down  here  to- 
night, because  certainly  I  had  never 
met  anyone  in  my  entire  life,  anyone, 
who  could  be  called  a  gentleman  more 
than  George  O'Brien. 

He  has  made  my  stay  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  more  enjoyable,  and  I 
think  he  has  made  my  life  more 
worthwhile  by  simply  of  having  had 
the  opportunity  to  know  him,  even 
though  it  was  on  only  a  limited  basis. 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Green],  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  George. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  three  gentlemen 
from  Illinois  for  arranging  this 
evening.  Mr.  Michel  and  Mr.  Crane 
for  taking  this  special  order,  and  Mr. 
Porter  for  extending  the  time  so  that 
all  of  us  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate. 

It  was  something  that  I  count  one  of 
the  brighter  parts  of  my  congressional 
career  that  I  had  an  opportunity  on  a 
number  of  occasions  to  work  very 
closely  with  George  O'Brien. 

One  time  was  a  time  when  he  was 
just  tremendously  helpful  to  me. 
There  was  a  mixup  at  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  As  a 
result,  it  looked  as  if  certain  projects 
in  New  York  City  to  which  they  had 
informally  committed  would  get 
caught  up  in  some  resclsions.  I  came  to 
George  with  the  problem.  He  was 
ranking  minority  meml)er  of  that  ap- 
propriations subcommittee,  and  he 
really  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  resolving  it.  and  the  crisis  was 
averted  as  a  result  of  George's  efforts. 
I  was  always  and  eternally  grateful  to 
him  for  that. 

The  other  occasions,  I  think,  when  I 
saw  George  in  action  really  reflected 


George's    concern    for    people    who 
needed  help. 

When  I  first  got  here  in  1978. 
George  was  quick  to  enlist  me  in  his 
concern  for  the  handicapped,  and  par- 
ticularly his  concern  for  accessibility 
to  transportation  for  the  handicapped. 
I  remember  the  fight  that  year  which 
he  led  and  in  which  I  worked  by  his 
side  to  try  to  ensure  that  federally 
funded  mass  transit  would  enable 
those  who  are  handicapped  nonethe- 
less to  get  around  and  participate  in 
the  full  life  of  our  society.  I  think  that 
was  really  a  measure  of  George. 

Of  course,  as  so  many  have  men- 
tioned this  evening,  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Father  Jenco  In  the  final 
year  of  his  life  were  another  remarka- 
ble testimony  to  what  George  O'Brien 
stood  for.  because  here,  as  George's 
own  life  was  slipping  away,  and  he 
must  have  known  it,  nonetheless  he 
threw  himself  wholeheartedly  Into 
this  case  to  try  to  make  sure  that 
Father  Jenco  would  ultimately  be  free. 
It  is.  of  course,  a  great  tragedy  that 
George  did  not  live  to  see  the  day  of 
that  freedom,  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  George's  effort  In  keeping  that 
case  in  the  forefront  of  people's  minds 
played  a  very  important  role  in  the  ul- 
timate freedom  for  Father  Jenco. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  all  the 
Members  who  have  spoken  here  to- 
night In  expressing  my  condolences  to 
Mary  Lou  and  to  the  other  members 
of  George's  family.  The  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  legislator  and  we  have  all 
lost  a  great  friend. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Durbin],  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  a  colleague  of 
George  there. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  my 
other  colleagues  describe  George 
O'Brien,  and  I  am  reminded  that  un- 
fortunately in  this  Chamber  that  we 
served,  often  our  impressions  of  our 
colleagues  are  based  on  snapshot  inci- 
dents in  our  lives  where  our  paths 
crossed  with  one  another.  Fortunately. 
I  was  blessed  to  meet  George  O'Brien 
soon  after  I  came  to  Washington,  and 
then  to  serve  for  a  little  over  a  year 
with  him  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  think  what  has  been  said  is  so  ap- 
propriate about  George.  He  was  in 
fact  a  gentleman.  It  is  a  term  that  is 
used  so  often  and,  yet.  when  you  think 
about  the  origin,  it  must  have  been  a 
person  of  grace,  of  special  grace,  a  civ- 
ilized and  cultured  grace,  who  could 
work  so  well  with  other  people. 

I  noticed  this  about  George,  too.  He 
took  his  job  as  Congressman  very  seri- 
ously, but  he  never  took  himself  seri- 
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ously.  I  think  that  also  is  a  mark  of 
someone  who  is  very  successful  in  this 
chamber. 

George  O'Brien  could  light  up  a 
room  with  his  wit  and  good  humor.  I 
have  seen  him  do  it  so  many  times.  I 
can  recall  at  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee when  he  would  have  an  impor- 
tant amendment  before  him  and  he 
might  stumble  in  the  process  of  de- 
scribing it.  He  would  turn  it  into  a 
joke  in  a  second,  and  everyone  in  the 
room  would  laugh,  and  then  he  would 
move  on  to  the  business  of  the  day.  I 
am  going  to  miss  that.  It  is  needed  so 
much  in  life,  and  certainly  in  this 
Chamber. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  values,  too. 
His  marriage  to  Mary  Lou  meant  so 
much.  I  guess  we  all  can  recall  that 
final  moment  he  stood  on  the  floor 
here  and  he  described  how  important 
service  in  this  Chamber  had  been  to 
his  life.  He  was  brought  in  in  a  wheel- 
chair to  cast  his  vote.  He  did  make 
note  of  a  woman  sitting  in  the  gallery, 
Mary  Lou,  with  him  again  at  that 
hour,  standing  beside  him  during 
those  important  times. 

When  I  first  came  here,  I  was  a  little 
concerned.  George  was  a  Republican 
and  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  wondered,  how 
much  can  I  trust  these  guys?  Can  I 
really  open  myself  up  to  these  people 
and  not  be  frightened  that  it  might 
come  back  to  haunt  me?  I  found  so 
many  times  with  so  many  people,  par- 
ticularly with  George  GBrien,  that  it 
was  a  personal  friendship,  a  real 
friendship,  that  transcended  party  and 
transcended  the  issue  of  the  day,  and 
it  meant  so  much. 

I  recall,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  can  also  recall,  the  funer- 
al ceremony  we  both  attended  in  Joliet 
for  George.  It  was  a  beautiful  ceremo- 
ny, and  it  brought  in  the  people  of  his 
district  and  his  friends  from  every 
walk  of  life.  That  is  the  way  it  should 
be  for  George  O'Brikn. 

I  recall  one  hymn  that  was  sung 
there,  and  the  lyrics  and  the  song 
have  been  in  my  mind  ever  since.  It  is 
a  Catholic  hymn  entitled,  "Here  I  Am, 
Lord."  I  was  thinking  to  myself  as 
George  O'Brien  presented  himself  to 
heaven,  that  we  sit  here  in  mourning 
and  in  reflection,  but  our  loss  is  truly 
heaven's  gain.  George  O'Brien  was  an 
exceptional  man.  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  counted  him  as  a  friend. 

D  2055 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  participation  and  I  too, 
recall  the  service  in  Peoria.  It  was  ecu- 
menical. While  it  was  a  Catholic  serv- 
ice, there  was  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  a 
Protestant  minister  that  also  partici- 
pated. Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle;  exactly  the  way  George  treated 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man      from       Pennsylvania       [Mr. 

CUMCKK]. 


Mr.  CLINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  it  is  no  secret; 
George  O'Brien  was  my  friend.  The 
fact  is,  he  was  a  friend  of  so  many 
people  in  this  Chamber.  He  was  a  spe- 
cial friend  to  everyone  who  knew  him. 
This  is  not  a  place  where  it  is  easy  to 
make  close  friends.  We  are  all  busy 
and  distracted  and  we  are  people  ab- 
sorbed in  our  own  agendas.  But 
George  really  worked  at  it,  as  I  think 
we  have  heard  this  evening. 

He  really  made  a  special  effort  to 
break  down  the  barriers  that  we  build 
up  around  here,  to  get  to  know  you 
and  know  you  well.  Once  he  knew  you, 
he  really  nurtured  that  friendship. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  has 
always  struck  me  about  George.  He 
did  nurture  his  friendships.  He  really 
cared  about  you;  he  cared  about  your 
family;  your  triumphs,  your  frustra- 
tions, your  failures.  If  you  had  a  suc- 
cess, George  was  the  first  to  share 
your  joy  and  he  remembered  it.  If  you 
were  depressed,  he  could  always, 
always  ease  the  depression  with  a 
story,  a  joke  or  some  upbeat  counsel. 

My  day  was  always  brighter  when  I 
could  share  a  little  of  it  with  George 
O'Brien.  He  always  called  to  me, 
"How  are  you  doing,  Billy  C?"  Fortu- 
nately, those  days  were  many,  espe- 
cially after  George  became  a  member 
of  the  House  Wednesday  Group  a  few 
years  ago.  George  and  Mary  Lou  were 
regular,  devoted  attenders  at  all 
Wednesday  Group  activities,  whether 
it  was  one  of  our  annual  retreats 
where  we  would  go  away  for  a  week- 
end to  study  a  particular  issue  and 
have  a  good  time  in  the  process  or 
whether  at  dinner  discussions  we  had 
or  at  social  events.  He  was  always  the 
center  of  every  group. 

He  was  always  the  life  of  the  party 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  As  ev- 
erybody has  alluded  here  tonight,  the 
special  love  that  George  and  Mary 
Lou  had  I  think  was  an  inspiration  to 
us  all. 

George  was  a  distinctive  and  memo- 
rable human  being,  even  in  great  pain, 
as  he  obviously  was  for  much  of  the 
last  year  of  his  life.  His  spirit  soared. 
His  joy  of  life  was  unquenched.  It  was 
difficult  for  those  of  us  who  were  his 
friends  to  see  George  then  because  he 
was  so  obviously  in  pain.  But  it  was,  I 
would  say,  an  inspiration,  because 
here  was  a  man  in  the  grip  of  a  dred 
disease  yet  still  hard  at  work  repre- 
senting his  constituents  and  carrying 
out  his  heavy  duties  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Who  can  forget  the  eloquence  with 
which  he  pleaded  in  his  illness  for  the 
release  of  Father  Jenko;  his  trip  to 
Syria.  Pleas  that  were  answered,  un- 
fortunately, only  days  after  his  pass- 
ing. 
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Dylan  Thomas,  the  great  Irish  poet, 
once  wrote  a  poem  which  ended  with 
these  lines: 

Go  not  softly  into  the  dark  night; 
Rage.  rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the 
light. 

In  his  own,  uniquely  gentle  way, 
George  raged  against  the  dying  of  the 
light,  but  he  did  it  with  consummate 
grace,  with  unflagging  good  humor, 
working  until  the  end  and  warming  us 
all  with  the  fire  of  his  indomitable 
personality. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  eloquent  words 
about  our  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Regula]. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  has  taken  this 
time.  I  have  listened  to  the  remarks 
tonight;  it  could  all  be  summed  up  on 
one  sentence,  and  that  is  that  George 
O'Brien  was  a  person  that  was  loved 
by  his  fellow  man. 

As  we  walk  through  the  road  of  life, 
there  are  few  that  take  a  special  place 
in  our  hearts.  We  call  them  "friend" 
with  a  heartfelt  warmth.  George 
O'Brien  was  one  of  those  people.  His 
caring  for  others  gave  special  meaning 
to  the  word  "friend."  I  know  that 
Mary,  my  wife,  and  myself  will  always 
cherish  the  memory  of  our  special 
Irishman. 

George  and  I  came  to  this  body  to- 
gether. We  have  served  together  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
many  years,  and  I  had  the  challenging 
privilege  of  serving  under  his  leader- 
ship as  our  ranking  member  on  the 
State-Justice-Commerce  Committee. 
He  always  brought  the  leadership  to 
that  responsibility.  To  me,  he  was  the 
epitome  of  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  those  that 
he  represented. 

I  think  his  service  was  characterized 
by  the  words  in  the  finest  way,  words 
of  integrity,  compassion,  leadership,  a 
keen  intellect,  a  great  sense  of  humor, 
humility,  and  love  of  his  fellow  man. 

George  was  specially  blessed  with  a 
wonderful  partner  in  Mary  Lou.  Their 
love  for  each  other  was  the  crown 
jewel  of  his  life.  Likewise,  in  talking 
with  George,  you  knew  that  he  cared 
so  much  for  his  two  daughters,  Carol 
and  Mary,  and  likewise  his  grandchil- 
dren, Brian,  Brendon,  and  Anthony. 
When  we  would  occasionally  run  into 
them  in  the  dining  room  or  around  the 
Capitol,  it  was  always  with  great  pleas- 
ure and  pride  that  he  would  introduce 
his  family.  To  him  his  family  was  ev- 
erything. 

In  the  Bible  in  St.  Mark,  the  Scribe 
said  to  Jesus:  "Which  is  the  first  Com- 
mandment of  all?",  and  He  answered 
him  by  saying,  "First  of  all,  thou  shall 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all 


thy  mind  and  with  all  thy  strength." 
This  is  the  First  Commandment. 

The  Second  is  like,  namely  this: 
"Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." There  are  no  other  Command- 
ments greater  than  these.  I  would  say 
that  George  O'Brien  lived  those  two 
Commandments  every  day  of  his  life. 
You  could  not  be  around  George  very 
long  without  knowing  that  he  loved 
his  Lord,  loved  his  church,  and  that  he 
loved  his  neighbor  just  as  himself. 

What  a  wonderful  legacy  he  has  left 
for  his  community,  for  his  family,  for 
this  body. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  wonderful  words  about 
our  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man taking  this  special  order.  George 
O'Brien  was  a  very  special  individual 
and  we  all  cared  a  great  deal  about 
him.  Sometimes  we  become  very  cyni- 
cal in  this  place.  I  have  been  here  for 
almost  4  years  and  I  have  wondered 
many  times  if  the  patriotism  that  our 
forefathers  showed  when  this  country 
became  free  still  exists. 

There  was  one  gentleman  that 
comes  to  mind  when  I  think  of  patriot- 
ism. His  name  was  Caesar  Rodney. 
Caesar  Rodney  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  three-member 
delegation  from  Delaware.  When  the 
battle  for  independence  was  joined  in 
the  Continental  Congress,  Caesar 
Rodney  fell  ill  and  he  had  to  go  home. 
He  was  deathly  ill  and  they  found  out 
that  he  had  cancer  and  he  was  termi- 
nally ill. 

Caesar  Rodney  went  back  to  Del- 
ware  not  ever  expecting  to  come  back 
to  Philadelphia  to  vote  on  the  critical 
issue  of  independence.  But  he  received 
word  that  the  Delaware  delegation 
was  split,  one-to-one.  and  that  John 
Hancock  had  decided  that  it  had  to  be 
a  unanimous  vote  if  we  were  to  have 
independence;  if  we  were  going  to  have 
a  Declaration  of  Independence. 

So  they  sent  for  Caesar  Rodney,  and 
Caesar  Rodney  who  was  on  his  death- 
bed, literally,  got  on  a  horse  and  rode 
for  2  days  through  wind  and  hail  and 
rain  to  get  back  to  Philadelphia  to  cast 
that  tie-breaking  vote  that  ended  up 
giving  us  our  independence. 

I  thought  that  kind  of  patriotism 
died  with  people  like  Caesar  Rodney 
until  just  before  George  O'Brien  died, 
he  walked  through  that  door  because 
he  was  asked  to  do  a  patriotic  thing 
for  his  country  by  casting  a  vote  on  a 
very,  very  critical  issue.  It  reintro- 
duced my  feeling  that  patriotism  still 
lives  in  this  country.  I  was  very,  very 
proud  that  the  kind  of  a  gentleman 
still  served  in  this  body. 


I  was  very  proud  of  that  day  and  to 
be  a  participant  when  George  O'Brien 
received  a  standing  ovation  from  all  of 
us  because  we  knew  what  he  was  going 
through  when  he  came  back  to  cast 
that  vote. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  my  con- 
dolences go  out  to  Mary  Lou  and  the 
rest  of  his  family  and  I  want  you  all  to 
know  it  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
known  such  a  fine  gentleman. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  words  reminding  us  of 
George's  love  for  his  country,  and  his 
other  kind  words  about  our  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dornan). 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  special 
Members,  many  men  and  women  in 
this  body  that  are  memorable.  Some 
just  a  little  bit  more  than  others  be- 
cause God  has  given  them  a  quality  of 
warmth  that  they  just  exude  24  hours 
a  day. 

George  O'Brien  was  the  only 
Member  of  this  body  that  ever  re- 
ferred to  me  by  the  childhood  deriva- 
tive of  my  name,  "Bobby." 
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He  had  that  way  of  speaking  to  you 
like  you  felt  you  knew  him  all  your 
life  when  you  were  a  freshman  and 
joined  this  body.  You  had  this  Irish, 
big-brother  feeling  about  him. 

I  can  remember  8  years  ago,  he  had 
his  60th  birthday  party  down  in  the 
Speaker's  dining  room,  just  across 
from  the  restaurant.  That  was  the 
first  time  I  observed  his  love  for  Mary 
Lou  and  his  children  and  what  a  won- 
derful family  he  had. 

I  thought  at  the  time,  what  a  job  it 
must  be  to  reach  your  60th  birthday, 
that  birthday  that  is  so  special  that  in 
Asia  they  say  it  is  when  your  life 
begins  again.  To  see  him  reach  his 
60th  birthday  with  his  family  around 
him,  serving  his  country  in  this  great 
Congress  and  to  see  all  that  love,  I 
thought  to  myself  what  a  joy  to  be 
here  for  the  big  60. 

I  had  a  very  special  feeling  for 
George  after  that  because  I  had  seen 
the  love  of  his  fsunily  for  him  and  him 
for  his  family.  I  thought  he  pretty 
much  had  it  all. 

He  just  fell  shy  of  that  biblical  three 
score  and  10  which,  at  least  in  the 
United  States,  given  our  wonderful 
medicine,  now  does  not  seem  all  that 
old.  It  is  really  young  to  pass  away  at 
68.  particularly  when  you  are  young  at 
heart  like  George  and  so  big  and 
robust,  at  least  imtil  we  saw  him  that 
last  night,  just  17  days  before  God 
called  him. 

I  think  that,  although  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  say  George  had  such  a  good,  full 
life,  when  you  see  a  man  enjoying  his 
family,  his  wife,  his  kids,  and  his 
grandchildren  the  way  he  did,  you  did 
feel  that  tremendous  sense  of  loss. 


When  he  spoke  that  night,  I  had  no 
idea  we  would  be  in  his  beloved  Joliet 
Cathedral  where  he  sang  in  the  choir 
for  12  years  within  such  a  few  weeks. 

That  night,  after  he  made  that 
moving  speech,  and  there  were  so 
many  tears  flowing  down  so  many 
cheeks  in  this  House,  he  went  back 
and  sat  down  in  his  wheelchair  in  that 
comer  and  then  a  whole  procession  of 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
went  by  to  pay  what  they  knew  would 
be  their  last  respects  to  George 
O'Brien. 

With  each  person  that  passed,  be- 
cause George  did  look  ill,  and  only 
when  that  beautiful  voice  of  his  came 
out  of  him.  did  some  of  the  Members 
look  up  from  the  back  of  the  Chamber 
and  realize  it  was  George  O'Brien 
speaking  to  them.  So  when  I  went 
over.  I  knew  he  was  in  pain  and  I  did 
not  know  how  much  he  would  want  to 
say  to  each  Member.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve, as  I  stood  there  in  line,  how  vital 
he  was.  that  he  had  something  special 
to  say  to  each  person. 

I  am  sure.  John,  that  he  said  some- 
thing special  to  you.  I  just  know  that 
without  having  been  there  when  you 
went  by. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California, 
BoBBi  Fiedler,  came  up  to  him.  "Oh. 
BoBBi,  I  am  so  sorry  you  did  not  win 
your  primary  in  California.  I  thought 
you  were  doing  such  a  terrific  job." 

Then  when  I  came  up  to  him,  he 
said,  "Bobby,  you  are  going  to  Syria 
tonight."  I  said,  "No.  tomorrow  night, 
George."  "Well.  I  wanted  to  be  with 
you  so  much." 

Sure,  it  was  his  trip.  I  was  going  with 
him,  not  him  with  me.  It  was  his  inspi- 
ration. He  gave  me  the  little  7  that  I 
wore  in  my  lapel  until  Ben  Weir  was 
returned  and  made  it  6,  and  then  I  felt 
bad  about  wearing  it  because  the  word 
came  out  that  maybe  Bill  Buckley  was 
dead.  Then  Peter  Kilbum's  body  was 
thrown  in  an  alley  in  Beirut  and  it  was 
down  to  4  possibly. 

I  just  felt  bad  wearing  a  7.  but  I 
wore  that  with  George  because  he 
took  it  off  his  lapel  and  gave  it  to  me 
and  said.  "I  will  get  another  one  from 
the  jeweler  who  made  it  up." 

He  said  to  me.  "Bobby,  you  tell 
Hafez  Assad  and  Foreign  Minister 
Shara."  just  had  the  names  right  like 
that,  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Broyhill],  was  standing 
right  there;  he  will  tell  you  this. 

He  had  just  congratulated  Jim  for 
going  to  the  other  body.  He  said,  "You 
tell  them  that  I  am  believing  in  their 
sincerity.  I  know  they  want  to  do 
something  for  our  hostages  and  give 
them  my  best  regards  and  tell  them  to 
keep  trying." 

A  few  days  later,  I  passed  on  those 
very  remarks  of  George  to  President 
Assad  of  Syria.  I  told  President  Assad 
that  if  George  lived  more  than  a  few 
months,  it  would  be  a  miracle.  I  had 
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no  idea  it  would  be  13  days  before  God 
would  call  him. 

President  Assad  seemed  very  moved, 
and  I  said.  "President  Assad.  George 
O'Brien  is  counting  on  you."  He  said, 
"All  right,  you  tell  Mr.  O'Brien  we  are 
going  to  redouble  our  efforts." 

When  I  found  myself  at  Joliet  in 
George's  beloved  church  listening  to 
Senator  Dixon  speak  more  eloquently 
than  his  colleagues  said  they  had  ever 
heard  him  in  his  career  talking  about 
how  George  could  not  turn  down  his 
leader  to  come  to  the  House,  so  ill  that 
June  night,  saying  how  George  could 
never  have  turned  down  his  country, 
his  President  and  his  leader. 

It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  him  to  show  up  here  so  ill. 
When  I  came  out  of  the  church  at 
Joliet,  there  was  Mary  Lou,  the  first 
one  at  the  door,  as  you  recall.  I  gave 
her  a  hug  and  said.  "Mary  Lou.  Father 
Jenco  will  probably  be  home  within 
the  week  because  while  some  of  us 
work  the  problem  down  here,  George 
has  direct  access  and  he  is  now  work- 
ing that  problem  in  Heaven." 

If  I  was  being  romantic  or  some- 
thing, George  got  the  job  done  in  96 
hours,  maybe  a  few  hours  less  than 
that. 

Then  I  came  out  of  the  church  and 
turned  to  the  Jenco  family.  There 
they  were,  Joe,  the  sisters  and  every- 
body. They  called  me  over  because  I 
have  here  the  effects.  I  am  going  to 
take  it  out  and  show  it  to  Father 
Jenco  tomorrow,  the  letter  that  is 
written  by  Father  Jenco  in  his  terror- 
ist dungeon  in  Beirut,  all  in  his  hand- 
writing and  signed  by  the  four  of 
them,  the  three  that  remain  alive, 
Peter  Kilbum  was  held  by  some  other 
group  before  they  murdered  him.  and 
it  was  addressed  to  "Dear  Congress- 
men    George     O'Brien     and     Bob 

DORNAN." 

I  turned  to  the  Jencos  and  I  said, 
"You  know  what  I  just  told  Mary  Lou, 
that  with  George  working  this  prob- 


here  to  witness  the  return  of  Father 
Jenco. 

Father  Jenco  returned  because 
George  was  there  and  not  here.  We 
sometimes  forget  that. 

Until  we  all  see  him  again,  vaya  con 
Dios.  George.  We  will  not  forget  you; 
do  not  forget  us. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoRNAN]  for  not  only  the 
recollections  of  George's  life  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  but  also  for  let- 
ting all  of  us  know  what  transpired 
and  what  brought  about  the  release  of 
Father  Jenco  and  what  an  important 
role  George  played  in  that. 

We  are  delighted  that  you  are  going 
to  be  representing  us  in  that  parade 
back  home. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  number  of 
Members  who  have  come  to  the  Cham- 
ber late  this  evening,  so  many  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  is  in- 
dicative of  the  feeling  that  all  of  us 
have  for  George  O'Brien. 
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We  all  loved  George  O'Brien  and  we 
will  all  miss  him  terribly.  Kathryn  and 
I  share  with  Mary  Lou  her  sense  of 
loss.  Indeed,  every  Member  of  the 
House  and  their  families  share  that 
sense  of  loss  in  a  very  real  and  human 
way. 

He  was  perhaps  the  most  warm  and 
caring  and  loving  human  being  I  per- 
sonally have  ever  known. 

You  would  not  shake  hands  with 
George  O'Brien  without,  somebody 
said,  he  would  give  you  a  hug.  He 
would  pat  you  on  the  back.  He  loved 
people  and  they  loved  him. 

He  was  a  great  teller  of  stories,  as 
many  have  said  on  the  House  floor  to- 
night. Whether  you  would  go  down- 
stairs and  sit  in  the  Members'  dining 
room  and  sit  at  the  table  with  him  for 
lunch  or  whether  you  were  out  to 
dinner  with  him  or  other  Members  in 


Henry  and  Lynn.  It  was  just  a  won- 
derful fun  time. 

George  had  just  come  back  from  a 
trip  to  Ireland  at  the  time,  and  any- 
body that  knew  George  Icnew  how 
much  he  loved  Ireland  and  if  there 
was  one  thing  that  he  would  have 
loved  to  have  achieved,  but  did  not 
during  his  lifetime,  that  would  have 
been  to  be  our  Ambassador  to  Ireland. 

He  told  the  story  that  Henry  Hyde 
told  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  I  want 
to  repeat  it.  It  is  a  true  story.  He  had 
gone  to  a  cemetery  there  and  had 
looked,  as  I  did  when  I  was  in  Ireland, 
at  some  of  the  gravestones.  One  he 
found  said  "Here  lies  the  body  of  Brig- 
adier General"— I  think  the  name  was 
Brian  Muldoon.  It  said.  "Killed  acci- 
dentally by  his  manservant."  and  it 
listed  the  date  of  his  death.  That  was 
at  the  top  and  then  down  in  the 
middle  were  a  number  of  flowers  and 
cupids.  and  then  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gravestone  it  said,  "Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant." 

He  saw  the  humor  in  things.  He  saw 
the  fun  things  in  life.  He  was  positive 
and  optimistic  and  he  saw  the  good  in 
his  fellow  man. 

I  never  heard  him  say  an  ill  word 
about  anybody  during  the  entire  time 
that  I  knew  him. 

He  was  also,  as  has  been  recounted 
so  many  times  this  evening,  a  man  of 
commitment.  Elveryday  he  spoke  on 
the  House  floor  about  Father  Jenco. 
For  month  after  month  he  got  up  and 
brought  the  case  for  the  release  of 
Father  Jenco  before  the  American 
people.  He  went  to  Syria,  as  has  been 
recounted  earlier  in  the  evening. 

When  he  died  and  Father  Jenco  had 
not  yet  been  released,  we  sat  down  in 
our  Illinois  delegation  meeting  and 
said  to  ourselves  that  we.  the  Illinois 
delegation,  are  going  to  undertake  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  to  carry  on  George's 
efforts  in  behalf  of  Father  Jenco,  and 
do  you  know  that  before  we  had  done 


lem  in  Heaven,  your  brother  is  going    a  delegation  meeting  or  whether  he    anything  and  as  our  colleague  from 


to  be  back  in  a  week. 

Joe  Jenco  reminded  me  of  that  a  few 
days  ago. 

They  have  asked  me  to  fly  back  to 
Joliet  with  them  Saturday  and  ride  in 
that  parade.  I  know  that  I  will  be  sit- 
ting In  George  O'Brien's  seat  in  that 
parade  for  Father  Jenco. 

So  I  promise  George  tonight  that  I 


was  with  folks  from  back  home,  he 
would  always  regale  everyone  with 
wonderful,  wonderful  stories. 

I  can  remember  a  trip  that  a  number 
of  us  took  to  Illinois  aboard  Air  Force 
One  about  2  years  ago  with  President 
Reagan.  We  went  out  to  Chicago. 
Henry  Hyde  and  Lynn  Martin  and 
George  and  I  were  privileged  to  ac- 


Califomia  mentioned  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  immediately  thereafter 
Father  Jenco  was  released  and  obvi- 
ously it  was  a  tribute  to  the  commit- 
ment of  George  O'Brien  and  to  his  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  Father  Jenco  that 
his  release  was  brought  about. 

It  has  also  been  said  many  times, 
and  it  is  all  so  wonderfully  true,  that 


will  not  forget  that  he  was  working  for    company  the  President  on  that  trip.    George  was  blessed  with  a  beautiful 


the  seven.  Three  are  left  and  he  is 
working  the  problem  in  Heaven  while 
we  work  it  down  here.  We  will  prob- 
ably have  the  other  three  out  in  a  few 
weeks. 

We  are  going  to  miss  George 
O'Brien  aroimd  here,  not  just  you 
folks  on  appropriations,  but  all  of  us. 
In  those  eulogies  for  him  the  other 
day  in  the  1  minutes,  one  person 
forgot  just  one  little  thing  in  their 
show  of  affection  for  George.  They 
said  they  were  sorry  that  he  was  not 


President  Reagan  came  back  about  20 
minutes  ago  into  the  flight  and  began 
telling  stories  about  his  days  as  an  an- 
nouncer for  the  Chicago  Cubs  out  in 
Des  Moines  on  the  ticker.  When  he 
began  to  get  into  those  stories,  Henry 
Hyde  and  George  O'Brien  and  Lynn 
all  began  trading  with  the  President 
great  Irish  stories.  They  had  so  much 
fun  that  the  President  did  the  same 
thing  on  the  way  back  and  spent  an- 
other 45  minutes  or  so  on  the  flight 
trading    stories    with     George    and 


and  loving  wife,  Mary  Lou,  a  wonder- 
ful family,  and  there  was  never  a 
greater  family  man  than  George,  his 
two  daughters  and  three  grandsons 
and  Mary  Lou.  It  was  a  wonderful 
family  that  was  never  closer  I  think 
than  any  I  have  ever  known. 

They  knew  that  George  loved  life 
dearly.  He  lived  it  fully. 

I  discovered  after  his  death  and  just 
a  few  days  ago  that  he  had  suffered 
from  cancer  for  a  far  longer  time  than 
any  of  us  knew.  It  tells  us  a  great  deal 


about  George's  character,  the  stuff  he 
was  made  of,  that  none  of  us  did  know 
that.  He  carried  on  his  obligations 
even  while  he  was  suffering  from  this 
dread  disease.  His  work  on  behalf  of 
others  was  carried  out  with  the  same 
conviction  and  courage  and  commit- 
ment that  he  had  always  shown.  It 
was  all  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
suffering. 

So  we  have  lost  not  only  a  colleague, 
a  man  who  loved  his  country,  his 
family,  who  loved  his  service  to  his 
country,  the  opportunity  to  serve  in 
this  wonderful  body,  we  have  lost  a 
very,  very  dear  friend. 

I  am  sure  that  on  entering  Heaven, 
God  would  certainly  have  said  to 
George,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,"  and  George  probably  would 
have  said  back  to  the  Lord.  "You 
know,  that  reminds  me  of  a  wonderful 
story." 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  add 
my  voice  as  we  say  goodbye  tonight  to 
George  O'Brien.  I  want  to  thank  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Michel,  for  taking  this  special 
order  which  allows  Members  the  opportunity 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  colleague  of  ours  who 
really  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  and  I  were  elected 
and  came  to  Congress  together  In  1972. 
George  has  always  been  someone  I  enjoyed 
serving  with.  He  was  a  hard  working  memt>er 
of  the  Ckjmmittee  on  Appropriations.  His  role 
as  a  moderate  Member,  who  avoided  ex- 
tremes on  all  issues,  enabled  him  to  make  a 
particularly  useful  contribution  on  that  commit- 
tee, were  he  brought  bipartisan  balance  to  dif- 
ficult issues  like  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Outside  the  appropriations  process,  his 
most  active  commitment  was  on  the  issue  of 
trade.  He  was  an  effective  spokesman  for  the 
revitalizatlon  of  American  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity, and  protectir>g  U.S.  workers  from  unfair 
foreign  practices. 

But  all  of  us  who  conskjer  ourselves 
George's  friends  will  remember  him  more  as 
a  man  than  as  a  legislator.  He  was  one  of  the 
kindest  and  most  decent  men  who  have  ever 
stood  In  our  mkJst.  He  had  a  gentle  manner, 
and  a  warm  smile.  He  was  a  sincere  and  loyal 
friend  to  us  all,  and  we  will  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing deepest  sympathy  to  George's 
family. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
add  a  few  words  to  what  has  been  said  atiout 
our  dearly  departed  colleague,  the  late 
George  O'Brien. 

Before  I  start,  however,  I'd  like  to  congratu- 
late my  colleagues,  Bob  Michel  and  Phil 
Crane  for  organizing  this  special  order.  I  also 
extend  my  condolences  to  his  family  and 
frierKJs. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  George 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  have  a  congenial 
and  cooperative  environment  on  the  subcom- 
mittee due  In  large  part  to  the  demeanor  of 
our  esteemed  Chairman  Bill  Natcher. 


It's  also  due,  however,  to  members  like 
George.  That  subcommittee  is  only  as  good 
as  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

George  O'Brien  was  an  intergal  part  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  George  for  3  years.  In  those  3  years  I 
came  to  know  George  as  a  very  caring  man. 
I  never  heard  him  say  a  bad  thing  about 
anyone.  Though  his  questions  of  witnesses 
you  could  always  tell  that  his  primary  concern 
was  for  people.  As  the  chairman  is  fond  of 
saying,  the  Labor,  HHS,  Education  bill  is  the 
people's  bill.  It  was  clear  that  George  be- 
lieved that  it  is. 

George  has  left  us  now  but  his  caring  spirit 
has  not.  It's  up  to  us,  his  friertds  and  col- 
leagues to  keep  that  spirit  alive. 

I'd  like  to  end  with  a  quote  by  Angelo  Parti: 

In  one  sense  there  is  no  death.  The  life  of 
a  soul  on  earth  lasts  beyond  his  departure. 
You  win  always  feel  that  life  touching 
yours,  that  voice  speaking  to  you,  that  spirit 
looking  out  of  other  eyes,  talking  to  you  in 
the  familiar  things  he  touched,  worked 
with,  lived  as  famllar  friends.  He  lives  on  in 
your  life  and  in  the  lives  of  all  others  that 
knew  him. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  O'Brien 
was  one  of  the  true  gentlemen  of  this  House 
and  a  very  good  friend  of  mine.  I  liked 
George  from  the  day  I  met  him  and  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  his  loss. 

There  was  a  spirit  of  decency,  compassion 
and  thoroughgoing  civility  about  George  that 
won  him  a  host  of  friends  and  made  him  a 
particularty  effective  member  of  the  House.  I 
served  with  George  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  many  years  and  I  was  always 
impressed  with  what  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish with  his  unique  blend  of  friendly  persua- 
sion and  well-reasoned  argument.  George 
had  a  keen  Intelligence  and  he  worked  very 
hard  for  his  district  and  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  will  remember  him  for  his  many 
kindnesses  and  for  the  quality  of  statesman- 
ship and  legislative  talent  that  he  brought  to 
the  House. 

I  would  like  also  to  say  that  there  is  a  provi- 
sion in  the  Interior  appropriations  bill,  which 
the  House  passed  eariier  today,  that  names 
the  new  visitor  center  for  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  for 
George.  He  was,  of  course,  instrumental  in 
the  creation  of  this  very  significant  project  and 
I  was  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  honor  him 
in  this  way. 

All  of  us  will  miss  George  O'Brien  and  I 
extend  my  most  sincere  sympathy  to  his  wife 
Mary  Lou  and  all  his  family. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  Con- 
gressman Bob  Michel,  and  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Congressman  George  M.  O'Brien. 
whose  untimely  death  on  July  17,  was  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

George  t)ecame  my  good  friend  during  the 
period  we  served  in  Congress  together,  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  had  the  honor  to  work  with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Serving  our  country  with  distinction  during 
Worid  War  II.  George  O'Brien  obtained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  He  received  his  law 
degree  from  Yale  Law  School,  and  practiced 
law  in  Joliet,  IL.  Before  coming  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  ably  served  as  assist- 


ant supervisor  of  Joliet  township  from  1956  to 
1964,  and  was  a  State  Representative  for  the 
41st  District  of  lllirrois  from  1971  to  1972. 

Elected  to  the  93d  Congress  in  1972. 
George  O'Brien  compiled  an  outstanding 
record  of  achievement  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Most  recently,  he 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  release  of  Father 
Lawrence  Martin  Jenco,  of  Joliet,  visiting  Syria 
and  speaking  to  the  Syrian  President  on 
behalf  of  the  Americans  being  held  hostage  in 
Letianon.  Sadly  George  did  not  live  to  see 
Father  Jenco  released.  However,  his  courage, 
compassion,  and  hard  work  toward  achieving 
this  objective  will  be  long  rememt)ered. 

George  O'Brien  was  a  fine  legislator,  and 
his  dedrcation  to  the  highest  standards  was  an 
inspiration  to  his  friends  arKi  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  those  he 
served,  and  all  who  had  the  privilege  to  know 
him  as  a  friend. 

Mrs.  Annunzk}  and  I  exter>d  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife  Mary  Lou,  his  two  daugh- 
ters, and  the  other  memt)ers  of  his  family  who 
survive  him. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
O'Brien  was  special  in  many  ways  and  he  will 
be  missed  by  all  of  us.  He  was  a  big  man  wtio 
gave  of  himself  to  his  country,  his  constituents 
and  his  family.  America  has  lost  a  great  publk: 
servant,  the  people  of  his  district  have  lost  a 
dedicated  represenative,  and  George's  family 
has  lost  a  loving  husband  and  father.  We  in 
the  Chamber  have  tost  a  dear  and  wise  col- 
league. 

George  loved  his  work  and  did  it  well.  He 
labored  diligently  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
k:es  Committee.  He  also  served  ably  as  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Commerce,  Justice, 
State  and  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Being  an  man  of  great  compassion,  he  or- 
ganized and  then  served  as  chairman  of  Vne 
House  Republican  Task  Force  on  the  Handi- 
capped. 

He  was  particularly  active  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  and  was  a  member  of  the 
House  delegation  to  the  Assembly  where  he 
served  with  distlnctton. 

I  cleariy  remember  George's  last  appear- 
ance in  Congress.  On  June  25,  he  left  his 
sickbed  and  entered  the  House  Chamber  in  a 
wheelchair.  He  was  determined  to  cast  his 
vote  in  support  of  President  Reagan's  request 
for  aid  to  the  Contra  rebels  in  Nicaragua.  His 
final  vote  in  this  Chamber  was  done  with  the 
determination  and  commitment  that  character- 
ized George's  service  fiere  in  the  House. 

George  was  a  statesman,  not  a  politk:ian. 
He  tried  to  look  at  Issues  apart  from  partisan 
politics.  He  constantly  looked  at  what  was 
good  for  the  country  and  voted  that  way  re- 
gardless of  the  party  line  He  clearly  knew 
where  partisanship  gave  way  to  cooperation. 

George  never  forgot  who  sent  him  to 
Washington  and  whose  votes  kept  him  in  the 
House.  He  deeply  believed  in  taking  care  of 
the  people  in  his  district  and  ensured  that 
every  last  letter  was  answered.  Concern  for 
his  Fourth  District  constituents  was  paramount 
and  never-ending.  He  was  justifiably  proud  of 
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his  interest  in  and  service  to  the  comnron 
people  back  home. 

He  worked  long  and  hard  to  improve  the 
economy  in  his  district.  He  played  a  major  role 
in  creating  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Na- 
tional Heritage  corridor,  obtained  funds  for  the 
Joliet  Job  Corps  Center,  and  revitalized  the 
Jotiet  Army  ammunition  plant. 

White  he  often  took  a  back  seat  on  national 
and  international  issues,  George  won  de- 
served praise  when  he  traveled  to  Damascus, 
Syria,  and  met  with  President  Hafez  Al-Assad 
about  the  release  of  his  constituent.  Father 
Lawrence  Jenco  of  Joliet,  IL.  The  Syrian 
President  pledged  to  work  for  the  release  of 
the  captives. 

During  tfie  time  ttwt  Father  JerKO  was  in 
captivity,  George  maintained  close  contact 
with  the  Jenco  family  and  kept  them  current 
on  the  hostage  situation. 

The  other  day,  when  Father  JerKO  was 
given  his  freedom,  I  thought  of  George  and 
how  his  great  efforts  had  contnbuted  to  the 
release  of  that  humble  priest.  Given  George's 
big  heart  and  compassionate  ways,  I  am  sure 
he  is  looking  down  on  Father  Jenco  today 
with  a  sense  of  real  accomplishment. 

George  will  be  missed  most  of  all  by  his 
loving  family.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Lou,  en- 
joyed a  tong  and  warm  maniage  that  has 
been  descrit)ed  by  tt>eir  friends  as  a  model 
husband  and  wife  team.  George  was  a  dedi- 
cated husband  and  father  who  gave  much  of 
himself  and  received  much  love  in  return  from 
his  wonderfully  family. 

As  a  friend  and  colleague,  George  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber.  I  remem- 
ber him  well  throughout  the  many  years  we 
served  together  in  this  body.  He  as  a  good 
human  being.  I  remember  most  of  all  his  kind- 
ness and  humanity.  He  had  a  great  intellect 
and  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor.  He  as  ad- 
mired and  trusted  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  he  displayed  great  personal  loyalty 
to  all  of  his  devoted  friends.  His  infectious 
smite  and  selfish  ways  revealed  his  Irish  t)ack- 
ground.  He  was  an  amiable  man  wfio  was 
highly  respected  by  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aiste.  All  of  us  will  sorely  miss  George, 
and  America  ¥otII  have  k>st  a  superb  public 
servant 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  family  and  friends. 
I  know  that  I  can  speak  for  ail  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  when  I  say  that  an  eagle  has  fallen. 
All  of  us  are  better  men  for  having  known  and 
worked  with  George  O'Brien. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
horxx  the  memory  of  our  departed  colleague. 
Representative  George  O'Brien. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
George  O'Brien  in  two  capacities.  As  legisla- 
tive liaison  for  President  Ford,  I  spent  many 
hours  here  working  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress, including  the  gentteman  from  Illinois. 

In  that  capacity,  or>e  teams  very  soon 
whose  word  can  be  relied  upon  In  this  proc- 
ess of  negotiatkHi  and  accomnr>odatk)n.  One 
thing  I  will  always  remember  about  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  that  his  word  was  his 
bond. 

Afwther  quality  wfiich  Impressed  me  about 
George  O'Brien  was  his  genuine  warmth. 
From  tfie  day  he  met  me,  he  always  knew  me 
as  Tommy,  and  that  meant  a  great  deal  to  me, 
especially  during  my  first  years  on  the  Hill  with 


the  White  House.  Later,  when  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress,  George  O'Brien's  hon- 
esty and  sincerity  remained  as  genuine  as 
when  I  first  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  and 
working  with  him.  His  reputation  for  hard  work 
in  the  service  of  his  constituents  is  also  well- 
known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  O'Brien  was  a  be- 
loved friend  and  colleague  of  us  all,  and  he 
will  be  sorely  missed  here  in  this  Chamber.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  sincere  sympathies 
to  his  family  and  my  deep  regret  at  the  pass- 
ing of  our  compatriot. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  who 
knew  George  O'Brien  feel  a  keen  sense  of 
loss,  but  I  have  some  special  memories  be- 
cause we  came  to  Congress  together  in  the 
class  elected  in  1 972.  We  learned  the  ways  of 
this  institution  together  arnl  found  occassion 
to  consult  each  other  on  a  variety  of  matters 
over  the  years. 

George  was  a  very  good  person  with  a 
gerwrous  nature.  His  warmth  enabled  him  to 
make  friends  easily,  and  we  remember  him 
with  fondness.  We  were  fortunate  to  have 
known  him.  Duncan  and  I  will  pray  for  Mary 
Lou  and  his  family. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tnjiy  consid- 
ered It  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  serve  In 
Congress  with  George  O'Brien. 

In  particular,  I  will  always  remember  the 
tfroughtful  concern  and  the  diligent  attention 
George  brought  to  problems  both  national  in 
scope  and  within  tJie  area  he  represented  so 
ably  for  years. 

I  worked  particularly  closely  with  George 
on  the  House  steel  caucus.  He  served  as  our 
treasurer.  He  sen/ed  as  an  active  executive 
committee  memt)er.  He  served  as  a  key  part 
of  our  debates,  our  stability,  and  our  success. 
The  steel  caucus  works  very  hard  to  operate 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  so  the  needs  of  the 
steelworkers,  steel  communities,  and  steel 
compantes  are  always  our  primary  focus— 
George  was  constantly  willing  to  join  in  taking 
that  long-range  view,  in  stressing  progress 
and  cooperation  over  partisanship  and  dis- 
sent. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  join  with  the  members 
of  the  House  Interior  Appropriations  Sut)Com- 
mittee  in  designating  the  visitor  center  for  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  National  Heritage  Corri- 
dor to  be  located  at  the  Fitzpatrick  House  In 
Lockport,  IL,  the  "George  M.  O'Brien  Visitor 
Center. 

As  our  report  notes.  "This  action  recog- 
nizes the  leadership  and  contributions  of 
Representative  George  M.  O'Brien  with  re- 
spect to  the  creation  and  establishment  of 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  National  Heritage 
Corridor. 

I  ctose  with  a  couple  personal  reflections:  I 
will  remember  his  Irish  wit;  I  will  miss  his  good 
hunror  and  smile:  I  will  continue  to  respect  his 
deep  religious  commitment;  and  I  will  suffer 
from  no  longer  having  his  counsel  and  experi- 
ence. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  Illinois,  Con- 
gressmen Robert  Michel  and  Phil  Crane 
for  calling  this  special  order  honoring  our  es- 
teemed colleague,  the  late  Congressman 
George  O'Brien. 

Representative  O'Brien  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguislied  career  in  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives. For  over  14  years,  he  served  his  Illinois 
constituents  and  his  country  admirably  and  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  He  was  an  outstanding 
public  servant  who  believed  that  his  most  im- 
portant responsibility  was  to  the  people  he 
represented  In  Congress. 

George  was  admired  and  respected  by  his 
fellow  colleagues,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat. As  a  senior  memt)er  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  he'd  earned  a  reputation 
as  a  hard-working,  effective  legislator. 

Sadly,  the  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  finest 
statesmen,  and  he  will  t>e  missed.  I'd  like  to 
extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  Congress- 
man O'Brien's  family  and  loved  ones  in  their 
time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  property 
paying  tribute  to  our  colleague,  George 
O'Brien,  we  must  recognize  the  type  of  man 
that  he  was. 

George  O'Brien  was  an  affable  man  with 
an  unending  concern  for  the  constituents  that 
he  represented  for  nearly  1 4  years.  His  efforts 
were  directed  at  improving  his  district  which 
had  been  severely  hurt  by  recession  and  help- 
ing those  less  fortunate.  He  prided  himself  on 
answering  each  piece  of  mail  that  came 
across  his  desk,  and  was  truly  a  man  of  the 
people.  Negotiating  for  the  release  of  Rever- 
end Jenco  and  other  hostages  in  Lebanon,  as 
well  as  being  instrumental  in  the  declaring  of 
Joliet  as  a  separate  statistical  area,  are 
merely  two  examples  of  his  dedication  to  the 
Fourth  District  of  Illinois. 

Achieving  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  8th  and  12th  Air  Force  during  Worid  War 
II,  George  O'Brien  served  his  country  well. 
He  continued  this  service  upon  entering  into 
public  office.  After  tieing  elected  to  the  Will 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly,  he  came  to  the  93d  Con- 
gress in  1 972.  As  a  respected  memt>er  of  sev- 
eral committees,  as  well  as  chairman  of  tfie 
House  Republican  task  force  on  the  handi- 
capped, he  always  fought  for  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right.  Coming  from  his  sickbed  to 
vote  on  the  controversial  Contra  aid  bill, 
George  once  again  took  a  stand  for  that  in 
which  he  belteved.  Even  those  who  dkj  not 
agree  wth  George's  views  were  compelled 
to  admire  his  perseverance  and  spirit. 

As  a  memt)er  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  had  tfie  opportunity  of  working  closely 
with  George,  particularly  on  health-related 
issues.  He  shared  my  commitment  to  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  health  care  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  know  he  commanded  the  re- 
spect of  experts  in  this  area.  The  congenial 
personality  that  George  O'Brien  possessed 
brought  respect  from  both  political  parttes.  He 
was  loved  as  a  colleague,  and  most  impor- 
tantly as  a  friend.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  honoring  the  memory  of  George 
O'Brien,  whose  valiant  but  unsuccessful 
struggle  with  cancer  ended  2  weeks  ago. 

Having  served  with  George  on  the  Appro- 
priatrans  Committee,  I  can  say  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  in 
Illinois  have  lost  a  most  effective  legislator, 
one  wfK)  could  balance  the  particular  needs  of 
his  constituents  with  ttwse  of  the  rest  of  tfie 
Natk>n.  As  tfie  ranking  minority  member  of  the 


Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
State,  Justice  and  the  Judiciary,  he  annually 
worked  with  the  chairman  to  craft  a  carefully 
constructed  bill  which  would  adequately  fund 
worthwhile  programs  without  wasting  precious 
taxpayer  dollars. 

George's  career  in  public  servk:e  was 
capped  posthumously  by  the  release  last 
week  of  Father  Lawrence  Jenco,  a  priest  who 
had  been  held  hostage  In  Lebanon  for  18 
months.  Countless  times  over  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  George  took  to  the  well  to  ensure 
that  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
American  people  did  not  forget  about  his  con- 
stituent. Father  Jenco,  who  was  being  held 
prisoner  in  a  land  far  away.  While  the  entire 
Nation  was  rejoicing  in  the  release  of  Father 
Jenco,  our  joy  in  this  body  was  tinged  with 
sadness— sadness  that  our  colleague  had 
passed  away  barely  1  week  t>efore,  without 
witnessing  the  fruits  of  his  labors  over  these 
many  months. 

When  George  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  late  last  month  to  cast  his  vote  on  the 
question  of  providing  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
N.caragua,  it  took  a  tremendous  amount  of 
CO  rage  to  do  so.  Weakened  though  he  was 
by  Illness,  he  felt  that  his  country  needed  him 
to  be  there  when  a  close  vote  was  expected 
on  a  crucial  foreign  policy  question,  and  he 
was  there,  despite  his  personal  suffering. 

We  shall  all  miss  George  O'Brien.  His 
passing  has  left  a  major  void  in  this  body.  My 
deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  his  wife,  Mary 
Lou,  and  to  his  two  daughters,  Caryl  and 
Mary. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  spe- 
cial order  to  rememt>er  our  friend,  George 
O'Brien.  He  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
capable  Members  of  this  Chamber.  In  the 
years  I  have  served  here,  I  can't  recall  the 
first  negative  remark  made  at>out  our  late  col- 
league from  tfie  State  of  Illinois. 

George  handled  appropriations  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  In  a  very  reasonable  and 
thoughtful  manner,  yet  he  was  always  firm  in 
his  convictions.  We  need  more  people  like 
George  O'Brien  in  Congress.  He  was  a  great 
American  and  a  very  effective  legislator.  He 
will  tie  missed,  but  certainly  not  forgotten. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  17  I  lost 
a  personal  friend  and  colleague,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  lost  a  valuable 
Member.  George  M.  O'Brien,  who  for  14 
years  dedicated  his  services  to  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  District  of  Illinois,  passed  away 
after  a  battle  with  cancer.  It  is  truly  sad  to  see 
a  person  with  his  strength,  his  dedication,  so 
weakened— and  finally  taken  from  us— by 
cancer.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  personal  brush 
with  cancer  will  spur  us  all  on  to  find  ways  to 
win  the  difficult  battle  with  this  deadly  disease. 
While  few  outskie  of  the  beltway  or  his  dis- 
trict knew  of  George,  those  of  us  on  Capitol 
Hill  were  acutely  aware  of  the  major  roles  he 
played  during  his  tenure  on  tfie  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  was  highly  respected  by  Re- 
publk:ans  and  Democrats  alike,  and  his  con- 
scientious efforts  toward  dealing  with  the 
smaller  details  gave  him  respect  among  his 
colleagues  that  was  unequaled. 

In  additkin  to  this  Chamber,  I  had  the  honor 
of  serving  with  George  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  representing  the  United  States  In 


meetings  with  parliamentarians  from  our 
NATO  allies.  I  was  always  impressed  by  his 
dedication  and  willingness  to  sacrifice  of  him- 
self for  others. 

During  our  trips  to  Europe,  he  flew  to  Rome 
and  elsewhere  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  the  Reverend  Lawrence  Martin 
Jenco,  who  grew  up  in  George's  district.  It  is 
sadly  ironic  that  Reverend  Jenco  was  re- 
leased just  days  after  George's  untimely 
passing. 

My  wife  Nancy  and  I  have  known  George 
and  his  lovely  wife  Mary  Lou  on  a  personal 
basis  for  a  very  long  time.  We  want  to  extend 
our  sympathies  to  Mary  Lou  and  the  O'Brien 
family. 

Congress  lost  a  giant  on  July  17,  and  I  lost 
a  very  dear  friend.  He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  In  their  tributes  to  Representa- 
tive George  O'Brien  and  would  like  to  extend 
my  sympathies  to  his  wife  and  family. 

I  will  remember  Mr.  O'Brien  as  fair  and  just, 
a  man  wfiose  convictions  often  transcerided 
the  lines  drawn  by  these  aisles.  He  consist- 
ently acted  upon  those  values  that  he  deemed 
good  and  right.  And  he  occasionally  pricked 
our  conscience.  That  virtue  will  tie  missed. 

His  leadership  was  indeed  clearty  witnessed 
as  he  came  before  us  tirelessly,  urging  each 
of  us  to  be  vigilant  in  our  efforts  on  tiehalf  of 
the  hostages  in  Lebanon.  His  vision  of  their 
safe  return  was  focussed  on,  but  not  restrict- 
ed to  the  release  of  his  friend  and  constituent. 
Father  Martin  Jenco.  And  he  pursued  all  pos- 
sible courses  of  resolution  in  that  effort. 

Tomorrow,  Father  Jenco  will  return  to  the 
United  States.  We  deeply  regret  that  George 
will  not  be  here  to  share  in  that  happy 
moment. 

I  also  remember  the  last  words  that  Repre- 
sentative O'Brien  left  with  us.  He  spoke  of 
this  body  and  the  very  special  sense  of  family 
and  friendship  that  he  felt  here.  It  was  a  per- 
sonal and  moving  statement.  He  is  missed  by 
his  many  friends  in  the  House. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
O'Brien  was  a  friend  of  mine.  As  one  passes 
through  life  there  are  those  who  stand  out  be- 
cause of  genuine  warmth  and  friendship.  Con- 
gressman O'Brien  was  such  a  person.  Our 
belonging  to  the  same  college  fraternity, 
Sigma  Chi,  made  our  friendship  all  the  more 
meaningful.  He  was  a  credit  to  this  country 
and  an  inspiration  to  all  wfio  knew  him.  I  was 
proud  to  call  him  my  friend. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  sympathy  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league George  O'Brien. 

The  Fourth  District  has  tmly  lost  a  dedicat- 
ed public  servant  and  a  fine  human  being. 
George's  distinguished  servrce  as  the  ranking 
minority  memtier  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  gained  him 
much  respect  among  his  colleagues. 

My  good  friend,  George  was  always  willing 
to  lend  advice  and  listen  patiently  to  others' 
views.  His  wisdom  and  presence  will  be  dearty 
missed  by  all  his  colleagues  and  his  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  our  colleague  and  our  friend,  George 
O'Brien,  passed  away.  George's  absence 


will  be  felt  tjy  all,  of  course  by  his  family  and 
friends,  but  also  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  Con- 
gress, and  the  Nation. 

George  O'Brien  was  a  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated Individual  with  a  purpose  and  drive  un- 
surpassed by  many  as  evidenced  most  re- 
cently when  he  came  to  the  House  floor  from 
his  hospital  bed  in  order  to  cast  his  vote  in 
favor  of  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters.  A  living 
example  of  George's  dedk^atkin  to  his  fellow 
man  is  Father  Lawrence  JerKO,  a  native  of 
the  Fourth  District  of  Illinois  who  was  just 
freed  from  captivity  in  Lebanon,  in  part  due  to 
George's  valiant  efforts. 

A  fine  example  for  us  all,  George's  legacy 
will  live  on  as  a  reminder  to  us  to  strive  for 
what  we  tielieve  in  as  he  did  all  of  his  life. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  sad  task  we  are  performing  in  saying 
goodbye  to  our  dear  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  George  O'Brien,  who  left  us 
on  July  18.  A  dedicated  representative  of  the 
people  of  suburban  Chicago,  he  won  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  effective  wori< 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
man Robert  H.  Michel  and  Congressman 
Phil  Crane  for  calling  this  special  order  to 
honor  George's  memory.  They  have  given  us 
an  opportunity  to  focus  our  attention  on  a  life- 
time of  achievement  and  public  service  which 
merits  our  highest  accolades  and  commands 
our  deepest  respect. 

George  O'Brien  always  knew  what  it  took 
to  tie  a  good  representative — fairness,  com- 
passion, integrity,  intelligence,  and  a  deep- 
seated  love  of  country.  He  possessed  each  of 
these  qualities  and  ttiey  served  him  and  more 
importantly,  the  American  people,  well. 
George  O'Brien  was  truly  a  peopte's  repre- 
sentative. He  came  from  the  people,  and  he 
continued  to  eam  the  love  and  respect  of  the 
people  who  elected  him  and  had  the  privilege 
to  woric  with  him.  Friend,  colleague,  respected 
legislator,  George  O'Brien  lived  a  distin- 
guished life  of  service  to  our  great  Natkjn.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family  of  Con- 
gressman George  O'Brien,  who  proudly  rep- 
resented the  fourth  district  of  Illinois  for  14 
years. 

From  his  service  in  the  Air  Force  during 
Worid  War  II,  to  his  unselfish  wori<  in  the 
House,  Congressman  O'Brien  always  worthed 
to  preserve  lit»erty  and  freedom  for  our  Natron. 
George  was  a  true  patriot  wtio  served  his 
constituency  well.  He  was  a  powerful  force 
accomplishing  what  needed  to  be  done. 

However.  George  was  much  more  to  be 
than  a  deeply  admired  colleague.  George 
was  of  great  assistance  to  me  as  a  new  Con- 
gressman when  I  was  first  elected.  He  was  a 
true  Christian  man  who  was  greatly  admired 
by  his  fellow  colleagues  in  Congress. 

I  offer  my  sincerest  condolences  to  Mary 
Lou  and  George's  two  daughters,  Caryl  and 
Mary.  My  prayers  and  best  wishes  are  with 
them  in  this  difficult  time,  and  I  only  hope  that 
they  can  find  some  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  George  will  always  be  rememtiered  by 
his  friends,  colleagues,  and  many  admirers  as 
a  shining  example  to  all  Americans. 
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Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
hoTKx  the  late  George  M.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 
wtK)  died  on  July  17.  George  was  a  good 
frierxj  and  trusted  colleague.  He  will  be  deeply 
missed  by  this  House,  where  in  his  career,  he 
served  honorably  and  with  dignity. 

Bom  in  Chicago  in  June  1917.  George  was 
a  8-year  veteran  of  the  Will  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.  In  between  his  service  to  the 
community  at  the  local  level  and  his  service  to 
his  county.  State  and  Nation  here  in  Con- 
gress. George  practiced  law  in  Joliet. 

Throughout  his  career  in  the  House,  which 
spanned  some  14  years,  George  was  not  a 
flafTiboyant  politician.  Instead,  he  was  a  skilled 
t)ehind-ttie-scenes  legislator  and  diligent  rep- 
resentative of  his  district.  As  the  ranking  Re- 
publican nwmber  of  tf>e  Appropriations  Sub- 
commrttee  on  Commerce.  Justice.  State  and 
Judiciary,  George  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
funding  for  the  handicapped.  During  his  serv- 
ice on  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Health  and 
Human  Services-Education,  his  efforts  in  the 
98th  Congress  led  to  higher  visibility  for  the 
nursing  profession  and  a  $5  million  appropria- 
tion for  a  nursing  research  facility,  George 
also  fought  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  and  Juvenile  Justice 
Programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  wras  through  the  House 
Wednesday  Group  that  I  really  got  to  know 
George.  I  found  it  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  in  that  capacity.  As  an  Irishman,  I  will  cer- 
tainiy  miss  his  Irish  hunrHX.  It  will  leave  me 
destitute. 

George  M.  O'Brien  served  this  House  and 
his  lllirKMS  constituents  admirably  during  his  14 
years  in  Cor)gress.  He  will  be  deeply  missed. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a 
dedicated  Congressman  with  the  passir>g  of 
Congressman  George  O'Brien.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  personal  integrity  and  I  am  proud 
ttiat  he  was  nry  friend  as  well  as  my  col- 
league. I  vMll  miss  him. 

George  was  someone  you  knew  woukf  be 
there  when  you  needed  him.  Ask  for  help  and 
he,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  would  take 
the  time  to  fiear  you  out  and  help  in  any  way 
he  couW.  I  especially  appreciated  this  willing- 
ness on  his  pan  to  work  with  even  a  "young- 
er" member  like  myself,  and  even  though  we 
were  in  different  political  parties.  It  says  a  lot 
about  tlie  man  and  his  values.  He  was  here  to 
.  be  a  Congressman.  And  indeed  he  was  a 
^ "  Representative  in  every  sense  of  word.  He 
^'  was  hard-working,  he  remembered  the  con- 
stituents back  home,  he  was  committed  to 
doing  what  was  best  for  our  Nation. 

George  will  not  be  forgotten.  He's  left  his 
mark  on  the  Cor>gress  and  on  this  country.  I'm 
going  to  always  rememt)er  that  easy  going 
manner,  his  honesty,  his  personal  courage 
and  the  enioyable  talks  we  had  as  well  as  the 
work  we  did  together  on  projects  for  the  third 
and  fourth  districts  in  Illinois.  I'm  going  to  re- 
member tfie  honor  it  was  to  krx)w  him  and 
work  vMth  him. 

Today  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  twn  and  in  expressing  my  corxJo- 
lerK»s  to  his  family.  He  was  a  fine  man  and 
we  share  in  their  k>ss. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep 
sorrow  that  I  join  in  extending  my  sympathy  to 
Mary  Lou  O'Brien  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band,    our     colleague     George     O'Brien. 


George  and  I  were  both  elected  to  Congress 
in  1972,  and  during  the  nearly  14  years  we 
spent  togetfier  in  Washington  we  became 
good  friends.  He  was  a  very  capable,  dedicat- 
ed and  courageous  legislator  who  has  left  his 
mark  on  Capitol  Hill.  One  memory  I  will  always 
have  of  George  is  the  grit  he  showed  in  get- 
ting out  of  a  sick  bed  late  last  month  to  come 
to  the  House  floor  in  a  wheelchair  for  the  criti- 
cal vote  on  the  Contra  aid  issue.  So  im- 
pressed were  we  with  that  exhibition  of  devo- 
tion to  duty  that  we  gave  him  a  5-minute  ova- 
tion. He  deserved  it. 

During  his  seven  terms,  George  brought  to 
the  delit>erations  of  the  House  a  strong  sense 
of  personal  conviction,  integrity,  and  legislative 
ability.  In  establishing  an  impressive  record  of 
public  service,  he  contributed  creatively  and 
constructively  to  legislation  advancing  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  His  dedication  and  his  love 
of  his  district,  State,  and  country  had  a  posi- 
tive influence  on  all  of  us  who  knew  and 
worked  with  him.  He  was  a  good  friend,  a 
conscientious  legislator,  and  we  are  going  to 
miss  him. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
setting  aside  time  and  the  press  of  business 
to  pay  tribute  and  last  respects  to  our  depart- 
ed colleague,  the  Honorable  George 
O'Brien.  George  was  a  strong,  thoughful  leg- 
islator WtK)  compiled  a  remarkable  record  of 
achievement  in  Congress. 

George's  legal  education  and  broad  back- 
ground in  the  law  stood  him  well  in  his  posi- 
tion as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, State,  and  Judiciary.  These  four  areas  of 
Government  have  an  enormous  range  and 
effect  on  American  life.  George's  careful  and 
precise  approach  to  the  subcommittee's  work 
greatly  influenced  the  quality  and  productivity 
of  the  three  departments  and  our  judicial 
system.  The  appropriations  process  was 
George's  forte  and  tie  worked  diligently  each 
year  in  determining  spending  priorities  and 
supporting  programs  to  improve  the  workings 
of  a  significant  portion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

George  O'Brien  was  a  kind  and  consider- 
ate man  with  humanitarian  concerns  and  an 
abiding  respect  for  life  and  liberty.  In  the 
noted  case  of  Fattier  Lawrence  M.  Jenco,  a 
native  of  Joliet,  IL,  George  pressed  unrelent- 
ingly and  used  every  avenue  possible  to  try  to 
secure  Father  Jenco's  freedom.  I  know  we 
owe  Father  Jenco's  recent  release  in  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  George  O'Brien 
would  not  give  up  on  his  efforts  to  bring  his 
constituent  and  fellow  American  back  from  the 
abyss  of  terror.  It  is  very  sad  that  George's 
passing  occurred  only  days  before  his  prayers 
and  yearlong  appeal  were  answered. 

George  will  be  deeply  missed  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  In  a  speech  in  this  Chamber  not 
tong  ago,  he  spoke  poignantly  of  brotherhood 
and  goodwill.  Truly,  no  other  among  us  stood 
better  for  these  kieals.  I  know  I  join  with  all 
my  colleagues  in  feeling  the  loss  of  a  good 
and  respected  friend  and  in  expressing  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mary  Lou  O'Brien  and  her 
family. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  here  today  in  honoring  the 
memory  of  our  splendid  colleague — George 
O'Brien. 


George  O'Brien  was  a  conscientious  legis- 
lator who  was  more  interested  in  the  integrity 
of  the  congressional  process  than  in  obtaining 
headlines  in  the  media. 

Those  of  us  in  the  House  who  knew 
George  remember  him  as  an  honorable 
public  servant  who  put  the  good  of  the  Nation 
before  partisanship,  and  beyond  that  a  thor- 
oughly fine,  decent  human  be\nq  who  enjoyed 
the  warm  friendship  and  deep  respect  of 
Memt)ers  from  every  point  of  the  congression- 
al spectrum.  George  was  a  kind  and  delight- 
fully amiable  guy. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  ranking  member  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce,  Justice,  State, 
and  Judiciary,  George  O'Brien  gained  the  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  his  diligent  work  on  that  panel. 

George  O'Brien  is  best  rememt>ered  by  his 
colleagues  for  his  support  for  programs  to  aid 
the  handicapped  and  his  efforts  to  presen/e 
the  Legal  Services  Corpxsration. 

He  will  also  be  remembered  for  being  the 
first  Member  of  Congress  to  meet  with  Syrian 
President  Hafez  Assad  at)Out  Americans  held 
captive  in  Lebanon. 

The  Reverend  Lawrence  Jenco — one  of  the 
American  hostages — grew  up  in  George 
O'Brien's  congressional  district. 

Ironically,  only  days  after  George's  death. 
Reverend  Jenco  was  released  from  captivity. 

He  favored  cooperation  over  confronta- 
tion—and his  word  was  like  gold.  I,  for  one, 
will  miss  George  O'Brien's  presence  in  this 
body. 

He  represented  the  best  of  Congress— 
someone  wtio  put  the  interests  of  his  Nation 
and  his  constituents  first  and  foremost. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  in  a 
tribute  to  my  friend,  George  O'Brien.  We 
came  to  the  Congress  the  same  year.  We 
served  in  the  same  party  and,  more  often  than 
not,  we  held  the  same  views  on  issues. 

George  was  a  quiet  man.  He  was  not  one 
quoted  day  after  day  in  the  national  news,  t>ut 
he  served  his  constituents  effectively.  He  was 
a  man  of  strength  who  stood  firmly  for  what 
he  believed.  That  was  evidenced  time  after 
time  while  he  served  the  people  of  Illinois' 
Fourth  District  here  in  the  Congress,  but  never 
more  clearly  than  on  a  recent  evening  when 
he  came  in  a  wheelchair,  too  weak  from  his  ill- 
ness to  walk,  to  cast  his  vote  for  a  principle 
he  believed  in.  He  demonstrated  daily  a  com- 
mitment to  duty  and  responsibility  that  led  him 
to  great  successes  in  many  areas. 

George  was  a  gentle  man.  He  was  a  man 
with  many  friends  from  all  walks  of  life.  He 
always  had  kind  words  to  say  about  others. 
He  cheered  up  whatever  room  he  walked  into 
with  his  big  smile  and  happy  stories. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  things  about 
George  was  his  strong  faith  in  his  God  and 
his  strong  faith  in  his  country.  He  practiced 
that  faith  consistently  and  by  his  very  life  en- 
couraged others  to  strengtfien  their  own  faith 
in  both  God  and  country. 

And  then,  there  was  George's  love  for  his 
family.  He  and  Mary  Lou  were  good  friends 
and  loved  doing  things  together.  They  shared 
a  great  love  for,  and  pride  in  their  two  daugh- 


ters. It  was  the  kind  of  life  tfiat  illustrates  the 
very  best  things  about  being  part  of  a  family. 
We  miss  George  O'Brien  and  shall  contin- 
ue to  miss  him.  But  our  lives  are  richer  tie- 
cause  he  shared  them  for  a  time. 

Mrs.  Moorhead  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deep)est  sympathy  to  Mary  Lou  and  the  giris. 
We  pray  that  God  will  bless  them  especially 
during  this  time  when  they  are  leaming  to  go 
on  with  their  lives  without  George. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  late  George  O'Brien,  a  man  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  Member  of  this  House, 
and  as  a  caring  citizen. 

George  befriended  me  when  I  was  a  newly 
elected  freshman,  something  I  am  not  likely 
ever  to  forget.  He  was  a  warm,  likeable  man 
wtio  made  it  a  point  to  learn  the  interests  of 
others,  and  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  discuss 
them  vflth  obvious  corKern.  He  provided  guid- 
ance and  leadership,  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, and  a  fine  example  of  the  committed, 
responsibile  legislator. 

George  O'Brien  cared  deeply  about  the 
people  of  his  district,  his  State  and  the  Nation. 
To  tho  very  end,  he  was  outspoken  and  cou- 
rageous in  his  positions.  I  doubt  that  tfie 
memory  of  his  last  appearance  in  this  Cham- 
ber will  ever  dim  for  any  of  us  who  were  privi- 
leged to  share  it.  No  matter  what  his  own  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  he  was  here  defending  that  in 
which  he  believed,  and  making  every  possible 
effort  to  convince  others  of  the  rightness  of 
the  cause.  It  was  an  emotional  moment  but, 
more  importantly,  it  served  to  remind  us  all  of 
the  serious  mandate  we  have  t>een  given. 

George  O'Brien  left  a  deep  mark  on  ttie 
Congress  he  served  with  ability,  and  with  af- 
fection. He  will  long  tie  remembered.  I  extend 
my  most  sincere  condolences  to  his  family, 
and  I  am  indeed  grateful  for  having  had  the 
privilege  to  know  and  work  with  him. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
dedicated  and  distinguished  former  colleague, 
George  O'Brien. 

George  was  an  outstanding  individual  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  our  country.  A  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  George's  political  career  dem- 
onstrated his  devotion  to  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. Since  his  election  to  the  House  in  1972, 
George  served  as  a  diligent  memtier  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  as  the  ranking 
GOP  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State,  and  Judiciary.  He  fought 
for  programs  that  advanced  humanity  and 
truly  believed  that  his  position  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  people  was  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  his  personal  quest  to  create  a  strong- 
er nation. 

George  O'Brien  was  one  of  the  warmest, 
gentlest,  and  kindest  human  beings  I  have 
ever  met.  We  will  miss  this  great  man.  I  am 
saddened  by  our  loss,  but  I  know  that  his 
spirit  will  always  remain. 

I  wish  to  express  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
the  family  of  Congressman  George  O'Brien. 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  pause 
to  honor  a  true  man  of  the  people,  George 
O'Brien.  George  was  a  highly  esteemed  col- 
league wtio  will  tie  missed  greatly  by  tfie 
people  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Illinois,  and  his 
friends  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


I  believe  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  recognizes  and  appreciates  George's 
hard  work  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
During  his  14  years  of  service,  he  served  the 
commmittee  and  the  Republican  Party  in  a 
most  commendable  manner.  His  family  and 
friends  can  be  proud  of  his  accomplishments 
and  his  service  to  the  people  in  his  district 

Throughout  his  tenure  he  tried  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  underdogs,  by  supporting 
and  promoting  funding  for  programs  designed 
to  serve  low-income  families  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  express  my  respect 
and  admiration  for  George.  Like  you  all,  I  will 
miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
our  colleagues,  I  was  greatly  saddened  by  tfie 
death  of  our  colleague,  George  O'Brien.  He 
served  this  Nation  with  great  dignity  and  dis- 
tinction during  his  time  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. More  importantly,  George  brought 
a  special  sense  of  obligation  to  his  fellow 
human  beings  ttiat  set  him  apart  from  the  av- 
erage person. 

I,  for  example,  didn't  serve  on  any  commit- 
tees with  George  O'Brien  and  since  we  were 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  political  aisle  we 
didn't  have  occasion  to  work  together  on 
projects  of  mutual  interest.  But  George  went 
out  of  his  way  to  befriend  me  and  get  to  know 
who  I  was  and  what  kind  of  person  I  am.  Most 
importantly,  his  warm,  outgoing,  and  compas- 
sionate manner  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
know  him  and  gain  an  immense  amount  of  re- 
spect for  him. 

George  O'Brien  was  a  good  man.  All  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  in 
this  Chamber  are  better  people  for  having 
known  him.  Our  Nation  was  blessed  with 
having  him  serve  here.  I  want  to  extend  to  his 
wife  and  family  my  deepest  sympathy  at  this 
time  of  their  great  kiss. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  a  few  moments  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  my  friend,  George  O'Brien. 
My  remarks  will  be  brief,  but  they  are  sincere, 
for  I  loved  George  O'Brien,  and  his  death 
has  left  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled. 

George's  service  in  the  Congress  began 
tiefore  mine,  but  for  him  it  was  just  the  con- 
tinuatkjn  of  a  life  of  service  to  his  neighbors, 
to  his  State  and  his  Nation. 

His  service  was  selfless  and  effective.  He 
worked  hard  and  long,  and  if  we  had  not  seen 
before,  we  all  were  in  awe  as  we  watctied 
George's  tireless,  continuing  and  personal  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  his  friend,  former  hostage 
Lawrence  Jenco.  How  very  much  George 
must  have  enjoyed  Father  Jenco's  homecom- 
ing. 

Ours  is  the  finest  delitierative  body  in  the 
worid,  and  we  each  hold  a  great  trust  from  our 
constituency.  No  one  fulfilled  his  stewardship 
better  than  George.  He  represented  the  best 
we  have  to  offer,  and  the  command  and  digni- 
ty with  which  he  performed  his  representative 
duties  is  an  inspiration. 

Nancy  and  I  extend  our  sympathies  to 
George's  family.  We  know  your  loss  and  your 
grief.  But  we've  also  found  great  comfort  in 
the  many  warm  memories  we  will  always  have 
of  George,  and  feel  blessed  to  have  shared 
his  friendsfiip. 


Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  House 
Members  today  in  honoring  the  memory  of  our 
late  colleague  George  M.  O'Brien. 

I  feel  honored  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  in  the  Congress  with  George 
O'Brien  and  especially  to  have  had  tfie 
chance  to  serve  with  him  on  tfie  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  was  a  diligent  Member 
who  represented  the  Fourth  District  of  Illinois 
for  neariy  1 4  years  with  a  gentlemanly  and  ef- 
fective style. 

I  think  I  will  remember  most  his  courage 
and  his  compassion. 

I  will  never  forget  that  dramatic  evening 
when  this  body  was  voting  on  the  questkin  of 
aid  to  the  Nicaragua  Contras  and  George, 
fighting  so  bravely  against  cancer,  came  cou- 
rageously to  this  floor  to  cast  his  vote  for  an 
issue  he  believed  was  so  important  to  our 
Nation. 

I  will  also  remember  George's  work  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  where  he  mixed  a 
sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  with  a  sense  of 
compasskjn  and  fought  hard  for  money  for  tfie 
handk^apped  and  juvenile  justrce. 

He  also  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  convinced  us  of 
the  need  to  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Nursing  at  NIH  to  provide  a  nursing  research 
arm  to  improve  disease  prevention  and  cut 
medical  costs.  He  was  so  concerned  about 
providing  effective  nursing  services  at  NIH 
and  justly  compensating  the  nurses  who  work 
there  that  he  joined  in  cosponsoring  my  legis- 
latk>n  on  the  need  for  special  pay  rates  in  the 
civil  servrce  for  categories  of  employees  such 
as  nurses  wfio  are  in  hard-to-fill  professional 
positkins. 

George  O'Brien  leaves  a  proud  record  of 
pKitilic  service  and  involvement  in  Republican 
politics  in  Illinois  and  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  We  feel  his  loss  very 
deeply  and  express  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
his  wife  Mary  Lou  and  their  two  children. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the  pass- 
ing of  our  colleague,  George  M.  O'Brien. 

The  Fourth  District  of  Illinois,  the  Congress, 
and  our  Natkjn  have  benefited  greatly  from 
the  presence  of  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  He  brought  to  us  a  deep  devotion 
to  his  work,  a  profound  dedicatkjn  to  serving 
his  district,  and  a  lasting  commitment  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation. 

It  has  been  a  partrcular  honor  to  serve 
under  his  leadership  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  seen  on  a  firstfiand  basis, 
day  by  day,  his  untiring  efforts  to  senre  his 
constituents  and  his  country. 

But  perhaps  the  incklent  which  best  illus- 
trates George  O'Brien's  stature  of  servrce  to 
our  Natron  occuned  several  weeks  ago  during 
the  critrcal  vote  on  aid  to  Nicaragua.  The  vote 
count  was  extremely  close  and  tfie  implica- 
tions for  the  future  of  democracy  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  were  enormous.  George 
O'Brien  got  up  from  his  skikbed,  putting  his 
own  serious  problems  to  one  skle,  and  came 
here  to  the  Capitol.  He  arose  from  his  wheel- 
chair and  cast  his  vote  with  the  Presklent. 
helping  us  to  vkrtory. 

In  looking  at  his  own  selfless  courage  and 
unremitting  efforts,  I  could  only  reflect  whether 
the  rest  of  us  are  willing  to  devote  similar 
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effort  for  tfie  sake  of  democracy  arnl  freedom. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  action  and  his 
lifelong  record  of  dedication  to  the  highest 
principles  of  our  Nation  will  inspire  a  new  gen- 
eration to  follow  in  his  worthy  footsteps. 

I  extend  my  deep  condolences  to  George's 
wife.  Mary  Lou.  and  to  their  daughters.  We 
join  in  your  mourning  and  deep  and  lasting 
regard  for  one  of  our  Nation's  great  men. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
O'Brien  was  not  only  a  dedicated  and  capa- 
ble Member  of  Congress,  but  a  man  whose 
friendship  I  greatly  valued.  Last  summer, 
George,  his  wife,  Mary  Lou,  and  my  wife  and 
I  traveled  to  Europe  together.  That's  when  I 
became  closest  to  George,  and  when  I 
began  to  admire  wtiat  a  truly  wonderful 
person  he  was.  During  the  trip,  George  broke 
away  from  ttie  group  and  journeyed  to  Syria  in 
hopes  of  winning  the  release  of  the  Reverend 
Father  Lawrence  Jenco,  a  native  of  Joliet,  ILL, 
in  George's  district. 

George  was  absolutely  tireless  in  his  ef- 
forts to  free  Father  Jenco. 

Despite  an  illness  that  would  grow  more  se- 
rious by  the  day,  George  O'Brien  never  gave 
up.  This  was  truly  a  quest  about  which  he  felt 
strongly.  In  honor  of  George's  unfailing  dili- 
geiKe.  I  have  remembered  him  in  my  weekly 
editorial  column.  The  complete  text  of  the 
column  follows: 

We  may  never  know  exactly  why  Father 
Lawrence  Jenco  was  released  last  month 
after  tieing  held  captive  for  more  than  500 
days  by  terrorists  in  Lebanon.  But  the  seeds 
of  Father  Jencos  freedom  were  planted, 
and  then  nurtured  for  nearly  a  full  year,  by 
Congressman  George  O'Briem  of  Illinois. 

Like  many  heroes.  Congressman  O'Brien 
did  not  live  to  witness  the  fruite  of  his  labor. 
He  died  last  month  of  cancer.  9  days  before 
Rev.  Jenco  was  freed. 

Mr.  O'Brien  was  the  first  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  go  to  Syria  on  Father  Jencos 
behalf.  He  met  not  only  with  Syrian  Presi- 
dent Hafez  Assad  and  other  high-ranking 
Syrian  Government  officials,  but  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vatican.  Britain,  Egypt, 
France.  Iran,  Israel.  Turkey,  and  the  United 
Nations. 

Back  in  Washington.  Congressman 
O'Brien  worked  with  the  SUte  Department, 
the  White  House,  the  CIA.  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  help  win  Father 
Jenco's  release.  When  his  health  permitted. 
he  made  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
so  that  Congress  would  not  forget  the  plight 
of  Father  Jenco  and  the  other  hostages. 
Congressman  O'Brien  even  scheduled  a 
return  trip  to  Syria,  but  his  illness  prevent- 
ed him  from  going. 

In  other  words,  he  did  not  leave  a  stone 
unturned. 

Two  days  before  Mr.  O'Brien  passed 
away,  when  he  must  have  known  that  death 
was  near,  the  Congressman  told  his  wife 
that  he  regretted  not  living  to  see  Father 
Jenco  freed. 

When  the  news  of  Father  Jenco's  release 
reached  Washington,  the  reaction  of  those 
close  to  Congressman  O'Brien  was,  under- 
standably, bittersweet.  They  were  elated 
that  Father  Jenco  could  finally  return 
home,  but  saddened  that  Congressman 
O'Brien  would  not  be  there  to  welcome 
him. 

Thinking  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  "never  quit" 
attitude  toward  winning  Father  Jenco's  re- 
lease, a  friend  of  the  Congressman  re- 
marked: "When  Mr.  O'Brien  died,  I  knew 
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he  would  talk  to  God  about  Father  Jenco. 
This  just  proves  there  is  no  bureaucracy  In 
Heaven." 

The  release  of  Father  Jenco  has  prompted 
emotional  pleas  for  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  win  the  release  of  the  remaining  hos- 
tages by  meeting  the  demands  of  their  ter- 
rorist captors.  But  the  official  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration policy  remains  not  to  negotiate 
with  terrorists,  and  Congressman  O'Brien 
understood  this.  He  recognized  the  differ- 
ence t>etween  quiet  diplomacy  and  knuck- 
ling under  to  terrorists'  demands. 

The  issue  is  not  merely  how  to  gain  the  re- 
lease of  the  remaining  U.S.  hostages  in  Leba- 
non, but  how  to  do  so  without  rewarding  ter- 
rorism, undermining  our  national  interests  and 
jeopardizing  the  future  safety  of  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens. 

After  all,  terrorists  do  not  kidnap  Americans 
simply  for  the  sake  of  holding  Americans  hos- 
tage. They  do  it  with  the  hope  of  holding 
American  foreign  policy  hostage. 

The  Reagan  administration— indeed,  any 
President's  administration — cannot  afford  to 
permit  its  sympathy  for  innocent  hostages  to 
outweigh  its  determination  to  conduct  a  for- 
eign policy  free  from  blackmail.  While  it  has 
an  obligation  to  seek  release  of  hostages,  the 
administration  has  an  obligation  to  millions  of 
potential  hostages  to  deter  future  kidnappings 
by  convincing  terrorists  that  they  gain  nothing 
when  they  seize  U.S.  citizens. 

President  Reagan  has  instructed  the  State 
Department  to  make  no  concessions  that 
reward  terrorism.  Although  we  do  not  know  all 
of  the  reasons  why  Father  Jenco  was  freed, 
his  release  is  evidence  that  President  Rea- 
gan's approach  is  working. 

And  I  would  like  to  think  that,  somewhere, 
George  O'Brien  is  resting  happily,  a  job  well 
done. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues from  Illinois,  Mr.  Michel  and  Mr. 
Crane,  are  to  be  commended  for  requesting 
this  time  today  to  tionor  our  colleague  and 
good  friend  George  O'Brien. 

I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  to  serve  with 
George  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
where  he  played  an  important  role  as  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Commerce,  Justice, 
State,  and  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 
George  also  was  particularly  active  in  the 
area  of  medical  research  as  a  member  of  the 
Health  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  on 
which  we  served  together. 

During  the  past  year.  George  worked  dili- 
gently with  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
to  provide  adequate  resources  to  improve  our 
Nation's  ability  to  understand  and  treat  kkJney 
disease,  the  ultimate  cause  of  George's  un- 
timely death.  The  subcommittee  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1987  appropnations  bill,  which 
appropriately  passed  the  House  eariier  today 
before  this  special  order,  funding  to  establish 
six  new  kidney  research  centers  within  the 
Natkjnal  Institutes  of  Health.  Because  of 
George's  special  interest  in  this  area  of  medi- 
cal research,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  directed  that  these  new  centers  be 
named  the  George  O'Brien  Centers  in  honor 
of  his  servrce  and  work  in  this  area. 

Perhaps  my  lasting  memory  of  George  will 
be  his  special  effort  last  month  to  cast  a  criti- 
cal vote  to  release  funding  for  the  Contra 
forces  in  Nicaragua.  Despite  suffering  from  a 


terrible  illness  the  past  few  months,  George 
was  courageous  enough  to  be  here  the 
evening  of  June  25  because  he  knew  his  vote 
was  important  to  the  national  security  of  our 
nation. 

In  the  midst  of  a  heated  foreign  policy 
debate,  the  Members  of  the  House  stopped  to 
greet  George  when  he  entered  the  Chamber. 
The  warm  expression  of  friendship  and  con- 
cern for  our  colleague  is  testimony  to  the  high 
regard  and  esteem  we  held  for  George 
O'Brien. 

We  would  do  well  to  rememt>er  George's 
words  that  evening,  for  they  sum  up  what  is 
so  great  about  this  body,  our  Government, 
and  our  Nation.  George  said: 

"I  note  that  there  is  a  certain  sense  of  fra- 
ternity irrespective  of  views,  irresp)ective  of 
party,  that  transcends  all  the  other  differences 
we  have." 

Those  words  are  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause our  Nation  protects  our  freedoms  and 
liberties.  Our  Government  gives  us  the  right  to 
freely  debate  the  issues  of  the  day.  We  may 
disagree  at  times  on  policy  matters,  but  we  all 
would  agree  that  ours  is  the  greatest  Nation  in 
the  worid. 

George  O'Brien  was  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican wtK)  played  an  important  role  during  his 
14  years  of  service  here  in  preserving  the 
freedoms  we  cherish.  His  ideals  and  stand- 
ards are  those  that  our  current  and  future  col- 
leagues would  do  well  to  emulate. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
George  M.  O'Brien  was  not  only  an  outstand- 
ing Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  was  one  of  the  tjest  memt)ers  we  have  ever 
had  on  ttie  Committee  on  Appropriatk^ns. 

During  his  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  established  an  ouststanding 
record— one  that  his  people  can  t)e  proud  of 
and  one  that  will  always  be  rememtjered  by 
those  who  served  with  him  in  the  House. 
Words  are  inadequate  to  fully  appraise 
George  O'Brien's  tremendous  capacity  for 
loyalty  and  love  of  his  country.  In  every  posi- 
tion he  held,  either  private  or  public,  he 
achieved  distinction.  His  service  in  all  of  his 
assignments  was  marked  by  a  high  sense  of 
conscience  and  duty.  His  character,  his 
achievements  and  his  faithful  service  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  generations  yet  to  come. 

His  life  exemplifies  those  virtues  that  make 
a  great  Congressman  and  those  are  fairness, 
generosity  and  an  unyielding  devotion  to  all 
matters  which  were  for  the  tiest  interests  of 
our  country.  He  left  his  mart^  on  Congress,  not 
necessarily  through  legislation  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  having  enacted,  but  instead  through 
his  character  itself,  he  was  always  a  gentle- 
man. 

It  was  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  committee  that  appropriates  the  money 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Service,  and  Education  with  my  friend 
George  O'Brien.  I  have  lost  a  true  friend  and 
this  country  has  lost  a  great  statesman.  To  his 
lovely  wife  and  family.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  like  only  yesterday  that  I  met  a  new 
Member  of  the  incoming  class  of  the  93d 
Congress  whom  I  had  previously  known  by 
name  only.  His  district,  the  Fourth  of  Illinois,  is 


just  across  the  State  line  and  I  had  observed 
the  oustanding  campaign  he  had  waged  from 
media  reports.  That  new  Member  was  jovial, 
happy,  intelligent,  self-assured,  outgoing,  and 
was  George  O'Brien.  At  first  meeting,  I  felt 
like  I  had  known  him  all  my  life. 

George  was  one  of  the  most  capable 
people  to  ever  serve  in  this  House.  In  his 
straightforward  manner,  he  always  accepted 
responsibility  with  determination  that  the  task 
was  going  to  be  done  and  done  right. 

My  wife,  Carol,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
travel  on  several  occasions  with  his  wife,  Mary 
Lou.  and  him  on  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
vestigations. He  was  the  first  to  get  to  the 
meetings  and  the  last  to  leave.  He  always  put 
himself  completely  into  everything  he  under- 
took. In  meeting  international  groups,  he  was 
a  leader  in  greeting  and  extending  the  U.S. 
friendship.  He  was  a  most  active  ambassador 
of  good  will. 

We  remember  George  for  a  great  many 
things  during  his  career  here  in  the  House,  but 
certainly  one  of  his  deep  felt  feelings  was  for 
the  hostages  held  in  Lebanon.  He  spoke 
many  times  about  his  good  friend  from  his 
home  town  of  Joliet,  Father  Jenco.  His  hard 
work  here  and  his  personal  trips  to  the  Middle 
East  to  seek  their  release  were  rewarded,  but 
too  late  for  us  to  thank  him.  I  believe  that 
George  did  have  a  hand  in  Father  Jenco's  re- 
lease which  came  within  days  after  his  death. 
For  that,  we  all  say,  "Thanks  George." 

We  are  going  to  miss  that  robust  laugh,  the 
slap  on  the  back,  the  hug,  and  the  spirit  that 
George  always  added. 

The  people  of  Joliet,  the  Fourth  District  of 
Illinois,  his  State  of  Illinois,  and  our  Nation  are 
tally  fortunate  to  have  had  George  O'Brien 
serve  these  14  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  thank  the  good  people  of  Illi- 
nois for  sharing  George  with  us. 

Carol  and  I  extend  our  sympathy  to  Mary 
Lou,  their  daughters  and  grandsons.  Our  pray- 
ers are  with  you. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
t)e  able  to  pay  tribute  to  our  esteemed  col- 
league, the  Ckjngressman  from  Illinois,  George 
M.  O'Brien.  We  are  all  saddened  by  his  death. 
He  was  a  dedicated  American  and  an  inspiring 
figure  to  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber. 

I  could  tell  you  a  good  deal  about  his 
myriad  contributions  in  public  service.  But  I 
think  as  I  honor  George  O'Brien  for  the  man 
he  was,  and  for  the  warmth  and  humor  he 
shared  with  us  all,  it  will  explain  why  he  was  a 
truly  great  servant  of  the  people. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  hear  my  col- 
leagues mention  George's  wit  and  his  par- 
ticular ability  to  make  the  difficult  situations 
easy.  That  was  George's  charm:  He  never 
had  a  mean  thing  to  say,  was  always  quick 
with  a  joke,  and  was  dedicated  to  a  purpose. 
He  was  always  able  to  achieve  positive  results 
through  his  command  of  fact  coupled  with  his 
warm  personal  approach.  George  worked 
through  reason  and  cooperation  rather  than 
by  confrontation.  And  fie  achieved  results. 

And  now,  we  have  still  another  reminder  of 
his  contributions  to  his  country.  As  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  said.  Father  Jenco,  a 
hostage  of  terrorists  for  nearty  2  years,  was 
released  just  days  after  George's  passing.  It 
certainly  would  fiave  made  him  proud,  and  it 
makes  me  proud  as  it  stands  as  a  tribute  to 


George's  tireless  efforts  and  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  human  rights  for  all  human 
beings. 

George  O'Brien  was  a  man  of  courage 
and  dedication.  His  presence  on  the  floor  late 
last  month  was,  and  will  be,  an  inspiration  to 
his  colleagues.  George  came,  despite  the 
pain,  to  cast  a  crucial  vote  on  aid  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  freedom  fighters.  That's  the  way  he 
was,  always  willing  to  help  out  and  to  do  what 
he  could  to  pull  us  together.  I  greatly  admire 
his  dedication  to  this  body,  a  true  and  honest 
legislator,  a  wonderful  and  effective  represent- 
ative of  the  people  of  Illinois. 

Let  me  conclude  by  extending  my  sympathy 
to  Mary  Lou,  and  all  of  the  O'Brien  family.  We 
will  all  miss  George. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  pass- 
ing of  our  dear  friend  and  colleague,  George 
O'Brien.  It  won't  seem  the  same  around  here 
without  George.  His  quick  Irish  wit;  his  kind 
and  gracious  manner;  his  astuteness  on  the 
issues,  his  dedication  to  the  tasks  at  hand, 
were  the  hallmark  of  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Congress. 

As  one  who  was  a  colleague  of  George  not 
only  in  the  House  as  a  whole,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
saw  first  hand  the  many  good  deeds  George 
O'Brien  accomplished  for  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois' Fourth  District,  and  for  the  people  of  his 
State  and  Nation. 

George  was  a  legislator's  legislator.  He 
performed  his  job  in  a  most  professional,  able, 
and  dedicated  manner.  He  was  a  doer  and  it 
will  be  hard  to  do  without  him  in  these  Cham- 
bers. To  his  lovely  wife  Mary  Lou,  and  to  his 
family,  my  wife  Helen  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  deepest  sympathies. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
O'Brien  was  a  friend  of  mine.  I  am  truly  sorry 
about  his  passing  away,  as  he  was  such  a 
unique  and  warn  person.  Our  friendship  began 
when  we  learned  atxjut  our  belonging  to  the 
same  college  fraternity,  Sigma  Chi,  and  it  con- 
tinued through  the  years  we  served  together. 
His  last  appearance  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatatives  occurred  just  as  I  was  beginning 
my  speech  on  an  amendment  relating  to  the 
Communist  threat  in  Central  America.  Al- 
though he  was  quite  ill,  he  returned  to  the 
House  and  was  given  a  long  ovation  for  his 
efforts  in  being  there.  I  express  my  sincere 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  O'Brien  and  the  members  of 
his  family.  George  O'Brien  will  be  truly 
missed  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


DISRESPECT  FOR  THE  RULE  OF 
LAW 
The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.   The 
gentleman      from      Michigan      [Mr. 
BoNioRl  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  for  the  spe- 
cial order  that  he  has  just  taken  on 
behalf  of  George  O'Brien.  I  would 
like  to  spend  just  a  minute  of  my  time 
on  the  subject  of  George  O'Brien. 

I  did  not  know  George  that  well,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  sensitivity  that 
Members  have  expressed  this  evening 


says  everything  about  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  O'Brien.  He  was 
indeed  someone  that  people  in  this 
body  would  do  well  to  emulate  and 
foUow  in  terms  of  their  personal  rela- 
tionships. He  was  a  very  special 
person. 

I  think  the  stories  that  were  related 
by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
here  tonight  indicate  the  warmth  in 
which  he  was  held  by  this  institution 
and  by  the  Members  who  serve  it. 

One  story  that  does  come  to  mind 
was  during  the  last  week  before  the 
final  vote  on  the  Central  American 
issue.  I  had  heard  as  I  was  whipping 
this  issue  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  that 
George  would  be  brought  here  to  cast 
his  vote  and  I  knew  George  was  very 
ill  and  was  in  the  hospital.  Upon  hear- 
ing that,  I  relayed  that  to  another 
friend  of  mine,  who  really  seemed 
quite  dismayed  by  the  fact  that  they 
would  ask  George  to  come  here  and  he 
frankly  said  he  thought  it  was  rather 
a  sick  idea. 

I  did  not  know  how  I  felt  about  it 
personally  at  that  time,  but  I  do  re- 
member, though,  seeing  George  come 
into  the  Chamber  and  I  knew  immedi- 
ately that  it  was  obviously  the  right 
thing  to  do,  Ijecause  George  was 
coming  home  and  he  was  saying  good- 
bye to  his  friends  for  the  last  time. 
That  was  just  so  very,  very  important 
to  him  and  to  the  people  he  had 
served  with  so  well  for  so  many  years. 

DISRESPECT  FOR  THE  RITLE  OF  LAW 

I  would  like  to  take  some  of  my  time 
this  evening  to  talk  about  what  I  think 
is  something  that  I  think  has  been 
missing  in  the  media  with  regard  to 
the  Nicaraguan  issue,  and  that  is  basi- 
cally the  disrespect  for  law,  both  do- 
mestic and  international. 

On  June  27,  the  World  Court  found 
the  administration  guilty  of  violating 
international  law  because  of  its  aid  to 
the  Contras.  "By  training,  arming, 
equipping,  financing,  and  supplying 
the  Contra  forces  or  otherwise  encour- 
aging, supporting,  and  aiding  military 
and  paramilitary  activities  in  and 
against  Nicaragua,"  according  to  the 
Court,  the  United  States  is  "in  breach 
of  its  obligation  under  customary 
international  law  not  to  intervene  In 
the  affairs  of  another  state." 

Thus,  the  highest  judicial  body  on 
this  planet,  an  institution  that  the 
United  States  helped  to  create,  has 
historically  supported,  and  has  turned 
to  time  and  time  again— most  notably 
during  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis— has 
ruled  that  current  U.S.  policy  is  out- 
side the  bounds  of  law. 

The  United  Nations  charter  forbids 
•'the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state."  The  charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
says  that  "No  state  •  •  •  has  the  right 
to  intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
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any  reason  whatever,  in  the  external 
or  internal  affairs  of  any  other  state." 

The  United  States  is  a  signatory  to 
both  these  treaties.  We  demand  that 
other  nations  abide  by  these  princi- 
ples. We  should  require  no  less  of  our- 
selves. 

There  are  some  people  who  will 
argue  that  the  World  Court,  and  the 
principles  of  the  U.N.  and  OAS  char- 
ters are  just  high  sounding  ideals.  The 
administration  has  argued  that  the 
World  Court  is  "not  equipped"  to 
judge  complex  international  military 
issues.  Others  will  say  that  it  is  naive 
to  believe  that  the  rule  of  law  can  be 
applied  problems  of  war  and  peace. 

But  I  say,  the  United  States,  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  the  Earth, 
the  proud  leader  of  the  free  world,  the 
nation  founded  on  the  principle  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all,  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  abide  by  the  rule  of 
law. 

This  is  not  just  an  abstract  ideal,  it 
is  a  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  own  national  security. 

We  cannot  violate  the  rule  of  law 
without  implicitly  encouraging  others 
to  do  the  same. 

We  cannot  brandish  a  foreign  policy 
of  secret  wars,  terrorist  attacks,  and 
disdain  for  the  rights  of  other  nations 
without  threatening  peace  in  the 
world. 

We  cannot  engage  in  such  acts  and 
maintain  our  credibility  when  it  comes 
to  condenrming  these  actions  in  others. 

We  caimot  place  ourselves  above  the 
law  without  endangering  the  future  of 
this  planet  in  a  nuclear  age. 

The  World  Court  ruling  did  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  us  who 
have  watched  the  administration's 
policy  unfold  over  the  last  5  years.  In 
early  1981.  shortly  after  this  adminis- 
tration took  office,  we  learned  that 
counterrevolutionaries,  whose  avowed 
purpose  was  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  were  training  in 
camps  in  Florida  and  California.  This, 
and  the  entire  Contra  war.  was  a  viola- 
tion of  our  own  neutrality  act  and  our 
criminal  statutes  prohibiting  support 
for  terrorist  activities,  as  well  as  the 
OAS  Convention  on  Terrorism. 

Then,  the  CIA  became  involved.  It 
began  to  fimd.  arm.  and  provide  logis- 
tical support  as  these  forces  moved 
into  Honduras  and  on  to  Nicaragua 
promising  a  bloodbath  from  the 
border  to  Managua."  The  administra- 
tion told  Congress  then  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  program  was  purely  to 
interdict  arms  flowing  from  Nicaragua 
to  El  Salvador.  But  as  the  Contras' 
brutal  attacks  on  innocent  civilians 
inside  Nicaragua  multiplied,  as  we 
learned  more  about  commanders 
called  "Suicide."  commanders  who  had 
served  in  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza's 
hand-picked  national  guard,  it  became 
clear  that  the  administration  had  em- 
barked on  a  "secret  war"  that  it  hoped 
to  hide  from  the  American  people. 
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In  early  1984.  the  CIA  directed  the 
mining  of  Nicaragua's  harbors,  violat- 
ing our  duty  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  endangering  the  ships  of  our 
allies,  and  arousing  world  opinion  in 
protest. 

In  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Contras.  the  CIA  disseminated 
its  special  manual  on  guerrilla  oper- 
ations, telling  how  to  carry  out  assassi- 
nations against  specific  targets  in 
Nicaragua,  and.  this  violating  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  own  Executive  order 
prohibiting  CIA  involvement  in  assas- 
sinations. 

Each  time  Congress  has  tried  to  ex- 
ercise oversight  over  the  Contra  Pro- 
gram, the  administration  has 
stonewalled.  And  time  and  time  again, 
since  the  Contra  war  became  public, 
the  administration  has  deliberately 
violated  the  expressed  will  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  Boland  amendment  which  was 
in  force  from  October  1984  until  Sep- 
tember 1985  strictly  prohibited  all  U.S. 
involvement  with  the  Contras.  both 
direct  and  indirect.  Yet.  during  this 
time,  the  administration  orchestrated 
a  private  network  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. Responsibility  for  this  action— 
which  was  a  clear  violation  of  the 
law— can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
White  House. 

In  a  plot  that  is  reminiscent  of  the 
chilling  days  of  Watergate,  the  Presi- 
dent personally  approved  a  plan  to  get 
around  the  Boland  amendment.  Lt. 
Col.  Oliver  North,  a  deputy  director  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  located 
in  the  White  House  itself,  coordinated 
dozens  of  groups  who  gave  money, 
supplies  and  training  to  the  Contras 
after  Congress  expressly  prohibited 
such  U.S.  involvement. 

Now,  in  the  face  a  congressional  res- 
olution of  inquiry,  requiring  the  ad- 
ministration to  turn  over  all  docu- 
ments relating  to  these  violations  of 
the  Boland  amendment,  the  NSC  has 
refused  to  provide  the  information. 

The  administration  first  tried  to 
hide  the  Contra  war  from  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Then  it  tried  to  hide  the 
purpose  of  the  war.  Today,  the  admin- 
istration knows  that  the  American 
people  do  not  support  its  Contra  war. 
Its  only  recourse  is  to  try  to  hide  the 
extent  of  the  war,  to  try  to  cover  its 
tracks,  and  disguise  the  costs. 

The  administration  has  told  us  that 
it  needs  $100  million  in  aid  for  the 
Contras  this  year.  Yet.  it  has  not  told 
the  American  people  that  the  Contra 
war  has  already  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  over  $1  billion. 

It  has  asked  for  funds  for  bases  and 
maneuvers  in  Honduras.  But.  the  GAO 
has  reported  that  much  of  this  fund- 
ing has  been  diverted  in  violation  of 
the  law.  And  the  administration  re- 
fuses to  give  a  full  accounting  of  how 
this  money  has  been  spent  on  prepar- 
ing Honduras  for  its  role  in  the  Contra 
war. 


When  Congress  voted  $27  million  to 
aid  the  Contras  last  year,  we  enacted 
strict  limitations  on  how  the  money 
was  to  be  spent,  and  charged  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  special  procedures  to 
ensure  that  the  money  was  not  divert- 
ed. 

The  GAO  found  that  the  State  De- 
partment does  not  have  sufficient  pro- 
cedures and  controls  to  ensure  that 
these  funds  are  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose intended  by  law.  This,  in  itself,  is 
a  violation  of  law.  The  U.S.  Treasury 
placed  $14.1  million  of  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money  in  Miami  bank  accounts  and 
kept  no  record  of  where  the  money 
went. 

When  the  GAO  examined  the  sub- 
poenaed bank  accounts,  it  found  that 
of  the  $4.4  million  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  into  these  accounts,  only 
$780,000  had  been  sent  to  Central 
America,  and  only  $185,000  was  paid  to 
identified  suppliers  of  the  Contras.  In 
addition,  nearly  $1.5  million  was  ended 
up  in  the  bank  account  of  the  Hondu- 
ran  military. 

The  story  of  Contra  corruption  is 
just  beginning  to  unfold— and  it  is  a 
horror  story.  The  administration 
wants  us  to  close  our  eyes  and  pretend 
it  is  not  happening.  Just  as  they  have 
asked  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Contra  atrocities— the  rape, 
the  kidnaping,  and  murder  of  innocent 
civilians.  In  the  weeks  to  come,  as  the 
evidence  unfolds,  the  administration 
will  expect  us  again  to  overlook  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Contras  in  running 
drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  has 
told  us— through  its  actions  and  its 
words— that  it  will  not  be  bound  by 
the  rule  of  law  in  its  determination  to 
escalate  the  Contra  war.  It  will  violate 
international  law,  it  will  violate  domes- 
tic law.  It  will  violate  specific  prohibi- 
tions on  the  CIA.  It  will  violate  limits 
on  how  U.S.  tax  dollars  are  to  be 
spent.  And  it  will  look  away  while  the 
Contras  smuggle  drugs,  run  guns,  and 
murder  innocent  civilians.  The  Ameri- 
can people  deserve  to  know— where 
will  it  end? 

The  answer,  I  regret  to  say,  may  be  a 
long  time  coming.  An  administration 
that  will  not  respect  the  law  will  lose 
sight  of  its  limits.  It  will  lose  sight  of 
the  principles  that  generations  of 
Americans  have  sacrificed  to  establish 
and  hold  as  a  beacon  for  all  nations  to 
follow.  If  this  administration  will  not 
be  guided  by  the  law,  by  the  principle 
of  justice,  then  we  will  be  caught  in  an 
endless  cycle  of  violence. 

Camus  once  said,  "I  should  like  to  be 
able  to  love  my  country  and  still  love 
justice."  The  great  tragedy  of  this  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  Nicaragua  is 
that  it  is  driving  a  wedge  between 
these  two  values.  We,  in  Congress, 
must  find  a  way  to  ensure  that  this  ad- 
ministration respects  the  rule  of  law. 
so  that  future  generations  of  Ameri- 


cans will  not  have  to  make  that  terri- 
ble choice. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  5283:  A  BILL 
TO  COMPEL  THE  LTV  CORPO- 
RATION TO  CONTINUE  LIFE 
AND  MEDICAL  INSURANCE 
COVERAGE  TO  RETIREES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Stokes]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
17.  1986,  the  LTV  Corp..  the  Nation's 
second  largest  domestic  steel  manufac- 
turer, filed  for  protection  from  its 
creditors  under  chapter  11  of  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Code.  On  that  same  day, 
LTV  notified  its  retirees  that  it  had 
terminated  their  life  and  medical  in- 
surance coverage,  leaving  78.500  senior 
citizens  and  their  dependents  without 
coverage  for  serious  illness. 

On  Tuesday.  July  29.  I  introduced  a 
bill,  H.R.  5283,  along  with  25  original 
cosponsors.  That  bill  would  compel 
LTV  to  continue  paying  medical  and 
life  insurance  coverage  to  its  retirees 
until  a  bankruptcy  court  ordered  the 
cessation  of  such  benefits.  Late  last 
night,  bankruptcy  court  Judge  Burton 
R.  Lifland  ruled  that  LTV  could  spend 
$70  million  over  the  next  6  months  to 
cover  all  its  company  paid  benefits,  in- 
cluding health  and  life  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

Judge  Lifland's  quick  and  decisive 
action,  taken  after  several  hours'  dis- 
cussion among  representatives  of  the 
company,  union,  banks,  and  major 
creditors,  provided  immediate  relief  to 
retirees.  Many  of  these  people  were  in 
the  midst  of  receiving  life-sustaining 
treatment.  They  were  given  virtually 
no  notice  that  their  benefits  were  to 
be  terminated.  Although  Judge  Li- 
fland's ruling  provides  immediate 
relief,  it  is  a  temporary  solution  to  a 
long  term  problem.  LTV  retirees  will 
need  medical  and  life  insurance  cover- 
age for  the  rest  of  their  lives— not  just 
6  months.  Therefore,  for  the  following 
reasons,  I  am  compelled  to  continue 
all  efforts  to  have  this  legislation 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

First,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  protect  the  interests  of  LTV  retir- 
ees. Our  Nation's  retirees  labored 
during  their  working  years  so  that  we 
as  a  Nation  might  be  introduced  to  a 
better  standard  of  living.  Their  work 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  as  every  day 
we  benefit  from  their  past  work  and 
contribution  to  technology.  We  cannot 
now  turn  our  backs  on  these  retirees 
and  leave  them  to  fend  for  themselves. 
They  have  given  LTV  some  of  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  and  it  is  because  of 
their  tireless  efforts  that  the  LTV 
Corp.  Is  today  our  Nation's  second 
largest  domestic  steel  manufacturer. 


Mr.  Speaker,  LTV's  callous,  insensi- 
tive and  illegal  action  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  a  large  group  of 
senior  citizens  who  labored  for  many 
long  years  in  a  dangerous,  dirty,  and 
backbreaking  job.  Daniel  Brown,  a  28- 
year-old  hot-metal  worker  at  LTV's 
Cleveland  facility  said:  "Sure,  we  get 
paid  a  lot,  but  we're  here  on  Christ- 
mas, at  Midnight  and  in  the  summer 
when  its  so  hot  it's  miserable."  I  have 
been  informed  that  temperatures  in 
the  steel  mill  sometimes  reach  as  high 
as  120  degrees  or  higher,  and  due  to 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  job,  many 
workers  must  wear  a  heavy  metal 
shield  over  their  clothes.  And  natural- 
ly, accidents  are  a  constant  threat. 
Dan  Brown  has  been  a  witness.  He 
said  "just  the  other  day,  a  guy  got 
killed  when  a  turning  machine  simpu- 
tated  both  his  legs  and  he  bled  to 
death.  I  had  to  help  pull  him  out  of 
that  thing." 

Almost  every  steelworker  could 
probably  tell  a  similar  story.  Because 
these  people  realize  the  danger  they 
place  themselves  in  every  day  on  their 
jobs,  health  and  life  insurance  cover- 
age is  an  essential  part  of  all  contrac- 
tual negotiations.  These  steel  workers 
seek  the  same  protection  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  as  any  other 
American  worker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  evident  that 
health  care  for  retired  steelworkers  is 
not  a  luxury,  a  benefit  they  could 
easily  do  without.  It  is  a  vital  lifeline 
that  for  many,  represents  the  differ- 
ence between  self-sufficiency  and  an 
existence  in  total  destitution. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  This  past 
Monday  at  a  special  Senate  Judiciary 
hearing  held  in  Cleveland  by  Senator 
Howard  Mbtzenbaum,  LTV  retirees 
and  their  families  told  heart-rending 
stories  of  severe  hardships  endured  by 
retirees  burdened  by  illness  and  barely 
ekeing  out  a  meager  existence. 

Mary  Hunt,  testified  before  the 
panel  of  Congressmen  and  Senators, 
of  which  I  was  part,  and  described  life 
without  medical  benefits.  Her  74-year- 
old  husband,  Eddie,  suffers  from  ar- 
thritis and  is  bedridden.  Mrs.  Hunt, 
who  also  suffers  from  arthritis,  must 
diaper  and  change  her  husband,  who 
is  totally  disabled.  Despite  the  incredi- 
ble burden  she  must  bear,  Mrs.  Hunt 
declared:  "We've  been  married  for  51 
years  and  there's  no  way  I'm  going  to 
put  him  in  a  home— to  die  there."  But 
she  also  admitted  that  she  does  "a  lot 
of  crying." 

There  are  many  other  LTV  retirees 
throughout  the  Nation  reduced  to 
tears  over  the  prospect  of  losing  their 
benefits.  These  senior  citizens,  already 
faced  with  overwhelming  obstacles  due 
to  caring  for  loved  ones  in  poor  health, 
have  been  literally  traumatized  by  the 
possibility  of  being  left  alone  to  meet 
medical  expenses.  Already  many  have 
been  denied  medical  treatment  and 
others  have  been  denied  burial  with 


dignity  after  life  insurance  benefits 
were  cut  off.  This  is  an  inhumane  way 
for  people  to  be  treated. 

We,  as  a  society,  have  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  care  for  our  elderly— those 
who  built  this  Nation;  those  whose 
sweat  and  hard  work  made  it  possible 
for  this  Nation  to  thrive  and  grow.  It 
is  absolutely  shameful  that  this  situa- 
tion is  before  us  at  this  time.  We 
cannot  allow  LTV  to  wring  a  lifetime 
of  labor  from  its  workers  and  then  dis- 
card them  with  absolutely  no  regard 
for  their  future. 

Life  after  retirement  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  "golden  years,"  at 
which  time  the  elderly  can  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  a  lifetime  of  labor.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  precious  few  of  Amer- 
ica's elderly  can  enjoy  retirement 
years.  They  are  constantly  trying  to 
make  ends  meet,  find  enough  food  to 
eat.  keep  their  tired  bodies  In  working 
order.  America's  senior  citizens  al- 
ready have  a  tough  enough  time  living 
on  a  fixed  income.  If  they  lose  their 
health  care  benefits,  many  would  be 
financially  devastated  by  even  a  minor 
ailment,  let  alone  the  major  medical 
problems  that  occur  naturally  with  ad- 
vanced age. 

LTV  retired  these  Individuals  with 
assurances  that  their  life  and  health 
Insurance  needs  would  be  taken  care 
of.  This  corporation's  attempt  to  aban- 
don this  most  essential  responsibility 
Is  an  Intolerable  dereliction  of  duty 
and  their  offer  to  replace  the  canceled 
benefits  with  a  new  health  plan  that 
would  cost  beneficiaries  up  to  $132  a 
month  Is  downright  insulting.  It  is  un- 
realistic to  believe  that  senior  citizens 
on  a  fixed  Income  would  have  money 
to  cover  an  expense  that  was  un- 
planned, unexpected  and  was  already 
paid  for  during  their  working  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  reason  that 
I  am  continuing  to  seek  support  for 
this  legislation  is  to  establish  that 
LTV's  cancellation  of  health  and  life 
insurance  benefits  to  retirees  consti- 
tutes illegal  breach  of  contract.  Feder- 
al law  mandates  that  LTV  must  honor 
all  commitments  made  under  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements.  Therefore, 
all  agreements  negotiated  by  the 
union  are  protected  against  unilateral 
abrogation.  On  Monday,  at  the  special 
Senate  Judiciary  hearings  in  Cleve- 
land, Prof.  Vem  Countryman  of  Har- 
vard University,  America's  foremost 
bankruptcy  expert,  testified  In  favor 
of  the  legislation  which  I  Introduced 
In  the  House.  Professor  Countryman 
stated  unequivocally  that  the  action  of 
LTV  Steel  in  ctuiceling  retirees  health 
and  life  Insurance  benefits  was  In  vio- 
lation of  law. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker.  LTV  is  con- 
tractually obligated  to  provide  health 
care  and  life  Insurance  benefits  to 
these  retirees.  Congress  tmamblguous- 
ly  addressed  this  subject  In  1984  in 
passing  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act. 
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That  law  encourages  the  collective 
bargaining  process  and  requires  that  a 
company  first  make  a  proposal  to  the 
union  and  provide  all  relevant  infor- 
mation and  bargain  with  it  in  good 
faith.  Only  after  complying  with  these 
steps  can  it  seek  court  approval  to 
reject  its  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract obligations. 

LTV  made  no  attempt  whatsoever  to 
discuss  with  the  union  its  plan  to  ter- 
minate life  and  medical  benefits  to  re- 
tirees. Beneficiaries  received  notice  of 
the  cancellation  of  benefits  in  a  letter 
mailed  to  retirees  on  July  17.  the  same 
day  the  company  filed  for  bankruptcy. 
It  is  unfair  and  unreasonable  to  expect 
LTV  employees  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  a  properly  negotiated  con- 
tract and  subsequently  allow  LTV  to 
unilaterally  abandon  its  responsibility 
to  those  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  leam 
of  the  action  taken  last  night  as  a 
result  of  the  collective  action  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company,  union, 
banks,  and  major  creditors  who  sought 
and  received  permission  from  the 
bankruptcy  court  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tion to  its  retirees  for  6  months.  How- 
ever, this  action  is  not  enough.  Yester- 
day's ruling  merely  sets  the  stage  for  a 
similar  scenario  to  be  acted  out  6 
months  from  now.  While  LTV  retirees 
have  gained  a  temporary  reprieve 
from  being  stripped  of  this  essential 
coverage,  the  clock  continues  to  tick 
away,  and  6  months  is  not  a  terribly 
long  period  of  time.  Those  severely  or 
chronically  ill  retirees  can  only  wait 
anxiously  to  see  if  their  benefits  will 
be  permanently  reinstated  or  if  they 
will  be  left  hanging.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  court  will  hand  down  a  final  ruling 
on  whether  LTV  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  the  benefits  before  6  months  is 
up.  This  legislation  would  therefore  at 
least  protect  the  retirees  until  the 
court  issues  such  a  ruling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
also  provide  LTV  with  a  significant  op- 
portunity to  work  out  a  compromise 
with  the  United  Steel  Workers  and 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to 
preserve  the  benefits  of  their  retired 
members. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  commend 
Lynn  Williams,  international  president 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica; Richard  Trumka,  president  of  the 
United  Mineworkers  Union  and  John 
J.  Sheehan,  legislative  director  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  for 
their  hard  work  on  behali  of  their 
union  membership  and  the  support 
given  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  me  on 
legislation  both  in  the  other  body  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  Mr.  Rodino, 
who  today  assured  me  that  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  hold  hearings  on  my  legisla- 
tion next  week. 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  dis- 
turt>ed  by  LTV's  attempt  unilaterally  to  cancel 
health  insurance  benefits  of  retired  workers. 
These  retirees,  who  devoted  years  of  their 
lives  to  LTV,  found  themselves  overnight  with- 
out any  health  protection. 

Only  2  years  ago,  I  introduced  legislation, 
which  we  enacted,  to  make  such  action  un- 
lawful. The  bankruptcy  law  was  amended  to 
prohibit  companies— unilaterally  and  without 
court  permission— from  stopping  benefits  cov- 
ered under  collective  bargaining  agreements 
when  they  filed  bankruptcy. 

To  the  extent  that  the  health  benefits  of 
LTV's  retired  workers  are  covered  by  these 
collective  bargaining  agreements— and  I  un- 
derstand they  are  covered— the  retiiees  are 
fully  protected  under  current  law.  Their  unions 
need  only  go  to  court  to  enforce  their  rights.  I 
am  happy  to  hear  that  the  company— as  of 
yesterday— will  continue  to  pay  retirees  health 
benefits  thourgh  January  1987,  and  a  court 
order  was  entered  yesterday  to  that  effect. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law  will  hold  a  heanng  next  week 
on  Thursday,  August  7  to  explore  LTV's  ac- 
tions We  will  also  study  the  current  bankrupt- 
cy law  to  determine  if  there  are  any  loopholes 
tfiat  require  corrective  action. 
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Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  at  this  time  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipinski]. 

Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 
to  me  and  compliment  him  on  taking 
this  special  order  tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  solidarity  with 
the  retirees  of  LTV  Steel  Corp.  and 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  do  like- 
wise by  lending  their  support  to  H.R. 
5283,  legislation  that  would  compel 
LTV  to  continue  paying  health  care 
and  life  insurance  benefits  that  were 
promised  these  people.  It  is  indeed  a 
shame  that  the  Congress  must  resort 
to  measures  that  force  LTV  to  provide 
for  the  very  people  who  made  the 
company  our  Nation's  second-largest 
steel  producer. 

There  are  those  who  might  think 
that  with  the  recent  settlement  be- 
tween the  United  Steelworkers  and 
the  LTV  management,  all  has  been  re- 
solved. But  this  couldn't  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  Pending  a  ruling  by  a 
U.S.  bankruptcy  court,  the  corporation 
has  promised  to  restore  benefits  to  re- 
tirees for  a  period  of  6  months— but 
what  will  happen  after  these  6 
months?  Given  the  complexities  of  the 
case  and  the  time  it  will  take  to  sort 
things  out,  the  proceedings  will  prob- 


ably take  even  longer  than  this.  The 
sad  reality  is  that  these  people  run  the 
risk  of  losing  everything  that  they  had 
counted  on  and  planned  for.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  you  consider  that  40 
percent  of  these  steelworkers  are 
under  the  age  of  65  and  not  eligible 
for  Medicare,  the  outlook  becomes 
even  darker.  There  is  no  way  they  can 
afford  to  pay  health  insurance  premi- 
ums of  $132  a  month  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  have  to. 

It's  not  as  if  the  steelworkers  have 
not  sacrificed  for  LTV.  Twice  in  the 
recent  past,  workers  have  given  up 
some  wage  and  benefit  concessions  in 
order  to  make  the  corporation  more 
profitable.  Yet,  LTV  has  refused  to 
help  those  that  are  in  need  the  most 
and  has  denied  the  claim  that  the 
workers  should  take  precedence.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  company,  manage- 
ment, creditors,  stockholders  get  first 
priority  while  the  workers  are  left 
with  the  little  or  nothing  that  re- 
mains. Only  when  the  union  threat- 
ened to  strike  LTV's  Cleveland  works, 
its  largest  facility,  did  the  manage- 
ment finally  agree  to  restore  the  bene- 
fits. I  am  sure  that  consideration  and 
compassion  for  the  retirees  was  not 
much  of  a  factor  in  that  decision.  The 
fact  is  that  in  the  face  of  an  imminent 
strike  against  the  USX  Corp..  the  larg- 
est steel  producer  in  the  country.  LTV 
wants  to  avoid  a  work  stoppage  at  all 
costs.  No  wonder  they  have  settled  so 
quickly.  It  makes  sense  for  the  compa- 
ny to  want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
USX  strike.  The  fate  of  the  retiree, 
however,  still  hangs  in  the  balance. 

I  believe  that  if  a  large  corporation, 
like  LTV.  can  unilaterally  abrogate  a 
labor  contract  and  cut  off  78.000 
people  from  their  rightful  benefits, 
then  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  retirees 
under  bankruptcy  law.  Under  section 
113.  title  11  of  the  bankruptcy  laws, 
the  union  is  supposed  to  be  protected 
against  such  unilateral  action  and  yet 
LTV's  recent  action  has  shown  just 
how  fragile  this  protection  can  be. 
These  retirees  have  no  recourse  to  ex- 
pensive lawyers  and  long,  drawn-out 
legal  proceedings.  After  working  hard 
all  their  lives,  they  are  confused, 
frightened  and  understandably  angry 
at  being  deprived  of  their  benefits- 
benefits  that  were  guaranteed  them 
for  life. 

I  realize  the  state  of  the  domestic 
steel  industry  is  in  disarray.  Foreign 
imports  and  fierce  competition  have 
forced  steel  companies  to  tighten  their 
belts  and  become  more  efficient.  This 
is  not  at  issue.  The  right  of  retirees  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  dignity  and  suffi- 
cient comfort  is  what  is  at  stake  here. 
We  must  make  certain  that  no  linkage 
exists  between  economic  efficiency 
and  reducing  or  doing  away  with 
sorely  needed  retiree  benefits.  We 
must  further  make  certain  that  we  re- 
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alize  it  is  people  we  are  dealing  with 
and  not  just  abstract  payments  and 
costs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  heartened  by 
the  interest  and  decisive  action  of  the 
other  body  with  regard  to  this  matter 
and  hope  that  there  will  be  as  much 
support  and  concern  for  these  people 
in  6  months'  time. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  LTV  Ck)rp.'s 
recent  decision  to  terminate  the  life  and  medi- 
cal insurance  coverage  of  about  78,500  of  its 
retirees  arnj  their  dependents. 

On  July  17,  the  LTV  Corp.,  the  Natkjn's 
second  largest  domestic  steel  manufacturer, 
filed  for  protection  from  its  creditors  under 
chapter  11  of  the  Bankmptcy  Code  and  on 
that  same  day  notified  retirees  of  its  decision 
to  cancel  benefits.  Many  of  these  retirees  are 
on  fixed  incomes  and  are  dependent  on  this 
insurance  coverage,  and  the  cancellation  of 
these  benefits  will  have  a  devastating  impact. 
More  importantly,  the  LTV  Corp.  is  contrac- 
tually obligated  to  provide  this  coverage  and 
the  retirees  have  relied  on  LTV's  promise  to 
provide  these  insurance  benefits.  LTV  should 
not  be  permitted  to  abandon  its  responsibility 
by  its  unprecedented  action  of  terminating  this 
important  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons,  I  have 
added  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  to  H.R.  5283, 
a  bill  to  compel  the  LTV  Corp.  to  continue  life 
and  medical  insurance  coverage  until  a  court 
with  junsdiction  on  this  issue  renders  a  final 
decision  on  the  LTV  bankruptcy  petition,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  very 
strong  support  for  this  effort  to  protect  LTV  re- 
tirees. 

When  LTV  Corp.,  filed  for  chapter  1 1  bank- 
ruptcy on  July  17,  literally  thousands  of  retir- 
ees lost  the  medical  insurance  coverage  they 
vitally  need.  Individuals  who  had  devoted  their 
productive  work  years  for  that  company  had 
their  benefits  indefinitely  canceled  with  no  ad- 
vance warning  and  no  opportunity  to  prepare. 
We  quickly  learned  of  the  sad  and  terrible 
consequences  of  this  action.  In  many  cases, 
retirees  not  only  couldn't  afford  to  buy  individ- 
ual coveraged  but  could  not  obtain  insurance 
at  any  price. 

One  gentleman,  Mr.  Joseph  Utiey,  who  re- 
tired from  the  LTV  aerospace  plant  in  my  dis- 
trict is  a  perfect  example  of  the  type  of  hard- 
ship created  by  the  loss  of  retiree  health  in- 
surance coverage.  Mr.  UtIey,  who  I  have 
known  for  many  years,  has  a  serious  heart 
condition  and  in  need  of  frequent  medical 
care.  In  addition,  he  has  a  dependent  19-year- 
old  daughter  who  has  been  retarded  since 
birth  and  is  plagued  with  a  host  of  physical  ail- 
ments. Without  their  LTV  coverage,  it  is  simply 
Impossible  for  this  gentleman  and  his  family  to 
obtain  any  type  of  adequate  medical  cover- 
age. 

Last  night,  as  a  result  of  pressure  already 
provided  by  Congress  and  the  labor  unions 
representing  LTV  employees,  the  company  re- 
versed its  original  position  and  agreed  to  con- 
tinue providing  retiree  coverage  for  6  months. 
I  am  pleased  by  the  company's  decision 
and  am  glad  they  have  recognized  the  hard- 
ship caused  by  abruptly  terminating  the  health 
plans  of  their  retirees.  However,  it  is  very  un- 


likely that  LTV's  bankruptcy  case  will  be  re- 
solved in  only  6  months  and,  without  further 
action  from  Congress,  retirees  will  again  find 
themselves  without  coverage  next  January. 

For  this  reason,  the  House  should  act 
quickly  to  approve  the  legislation  offered 
today.  It  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
other  body,  and  very  simply  requires  that  LTV 
continue  providing  health  and  life  insurance 
benefits  to  its  retirees  until  this  matter  is  com- 
pletely resolved  by  the  bankruptcy  court 
whether  it  takes  6  months,  12  months,  18 
months  or  longer. 

As  the  situatkjn  now  stands,  LTV  retirees 
are  left  in  limbo,  watching  the  clock  tick  down 
on  benefits  they  worked  for  and  have  been 
promised.  It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
House  act  quickly  and  joint  with  the  other 
body  to  protect  the  health  coverage  LTV  retir- 
ees and  their  dependents  so  desperately 
need.  We  should  not  leave  them  in  a  state  of 
uncertaintly  and  confusion  over  their  ability  to 
obtain  needed  health  care  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  with  my 
colleagues  ttiat  despite  the  bankruptcy  court's 
recent  ruling  allowing  LTV  to  continue  compa- 
ny paid  health  and  life  insurance  benefits  for  6 
months  to  its  retirees,  the  necessity  for  legis- 
lative action  such  as  that  contemplated  in 
H.R.  5283  remains  unaffected. 

We  have  the  most  advanced  medical  tech- 
nology on  this  earth,  elaborately  equipped 
medical  schools,  regional  cancer  centers  that 
are  the  envy  of  capitals  of  the  civilized  world, 
an  abundance  of  superb  specialists  and  hospi- 
tals. 

Over  the  10  years  preceding  1984,  total 
hospital  charges  have  increased  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  neariy  15  percent.  From 
1965  to  1984,  the  cost  of  care  has  increased 
10  times,  from  an  average  of  $41  for  each 
hospital  day  to  $432;  it  is  projected  to  reach 
$800  per  day  by  1990.  The  price  of  an  aver- 
age stay,  now  almost  $3,000,  could  easily  top 
$5,000  in  1990. 

If  the  soaring  cost  of  health  care  threatens 
to  deny  even  the  affluent  access  to  the  medi- 
cal miracles  we  have  come  to  expect,  what  is 
to  happen  to  the  thousands  of  retirees  left 
without  medical  insurance  as  a  result  of  a 
chapter  1 1  filing?  What  will  happen  to  the  LTV 
retirees  in  6  months'  time  when  their  benefits 
are  stopped  but  adjudication  of  the  bankoiptcy 
proceedings  is  ongoing?  Without  this  pro- 
posed legislation  we  will  be  back  at  square 
one. 

Millions  of  retirees  are  able  to  meet  their 
living  expenses  today  only  because  employer- 
sponsored  health  insurance  plans  supplement 
their  Medicare  and  pension  payments.  Tens  of 
millions  of  future  retirees  are  already  counting 
on  being  provided  retirement  health  insurance. 
Health  insurance,  along  with  life  insurance 
and  pension  plans,  has  grown  to  become  a 
major  element  of  employee  compensation- 
yet,  without  this  legislation,  merely  by  filing  for 
bankruptcy,  many  companies  could  leave  the 
very  populatkjn  most  in  need  of  health  care, 
the  elderly  on  fixed  income,  without  adequate 
resources  and  without  adequate  redress. 

I  believe  that  we  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, allow  companies  to  unilaterally  abro- 
gate their  responsibilities  to  former  employees 
by  discontinuing  medwal  benefits  to  retirees 


before  a  ruling  is  rendered  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction.  That  would  be  putting  the 
horse  before  the  cart.  Rather,  like  my  col- 
leagues, I  contend  that  equity  mandates  the 
continuance  of  these  benefits  until  such  time 
as  the  court  njles  othen*rise. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  bankruptcy  laws 
were  intended  to  shield  companies  and  allow 
them  to  breach  their  legal  duties  to  individuals 
in  this  manner.  Social  policy  dictates  that 
these  former  loyal  employees  should  not  be 
treated  like  "any  other  vendor,"  but  should  be 
afforded  special  treatment. 

The  profit  motive  cannot  Ije  permitted  to 
shortchange  the  quality  of  care  or  curtail 
access  to  needed  medical  services.  Special 
precautions,  like  H.R.  5283,  are  needed  to 
ensure  the  continuance  of  these  benefits  to 
those  who  have  already  experienced  a  loss  of 
wages,  and  who  are  unable  to  supplement 
their  incomes. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleague  and  dean  of  the  Ohio 
congressional  delegation,  Lou  Stokes,  for 
sponsoring  this  special  order  to  address  an 
urgent  concern  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
constituents. 

However,  this  bankruptcy  case  has  an  wen 
dimmer  side.  LTV,  upon  filing  for  bankmptcy, 
announced  that  its  retirees,  of  which  there  are 
over  80,000  natkinwide  and  32,000  in  our 
State  alone,  would  no  longer  receive  the 
health  and  life  insurance  coverage  which  they 
had  been  promised.  Instead,  these  retirees 
would  have  to  begin  paying  for  their  own  cov- 
erage. Unfortunately,  many  of  them  could  not 
afford  to  begin  paying  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
this  coverage.  I  wish  to  applaud  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Stokes,  for  introducing  legislation,  H.R. 
5283,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  to  protect 
those  who  have  been  adversely  affected. 

Such  action  is  intolerable.  Most  of  ttiese  re- 
tirees have  contributed  to  this  corporatkjn  for 
most  or  all  of  their  working  lives.  To  then  dis- 
cover that  the  most  bask:  of  necessities, 
which  they  had  been  guaranteed,  was 
stripped  from  them  in  one  fell  swoop. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  our  domestic  steel  industry.  Without  a 
steel  industry  at  home,  our  natkjnal  security  is 
at  risk  as  are  other  vital  industries.  The 
Senate  and  the  House  are  currently  in  confer- 
ence to  resolve  differences  in  tax  reform  legis- 
lation. The  Senate  tax  bill  contains  provisions 
to  provide  special  relief  to  our  steel  industry.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  such  a  provision. 
However,  I  recently  wrote  to  the  House  con- 
ferees to  questkjn  whether  such  a  proviswn 
was  appropriate  for  companies,  such  as  LTV, 
which  declare  bankruptcy  and  renege  on  their 
commitments  to  their  eniployees,  both  cun-ent 
and  former. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  an  event  of  this 
magnitude  has  occun-ed.  However,  we  must 
take  the  appropriate  steps,  such  as  enacting 
the  House-passed  trade  bill,  to  ensure  the 
future  of  our  steel  industry  and  the  health  and 
welfare  of  employees  and  retirees  is  secure. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  As  a  cospon- 
sor of  H.R.  5283— the  bill  to  provkle  LTV  retir- 
ees life  and  health  insurance  until  a  court  set- 
tlement on  bankruptcy  is  decided— I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  special 
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ordef  to  focus  for  a  moment  on  the  plight  of 
LTV  steel. 

Last  week  many  In  Congress  ¥»ere  shocked 
to  hear  ttie  announcement  by  LTV  Corp.,  that 
it  had  filed  for  protection  under  the  chapter  1 1 
banknjptcy  laws.  However,  those  of  us  from 
the  areas  of  the  country  wtiere  steel  once  was 
the  cornerstone  of  the  economy  were  not  as 
suprised,  for  we  knew  that  though  some 
areas  like  the  coastal  cities  and  the  Sun  Belt 
were  showing  signs  of  recovery,  steel  and 
other  heavy  industries  were  still  in  decline. 

Some  experts  and  economists  dismiss  this 
as  an  inevitat)ility  of  an  aging  industry.  What 
these  experts  overlook  is  that  for  a  century  or 
more  steel  has  tjeen  the  foundation  of  a  way 
of  life  for  thousands  of  people.  In  many  of  the 
contmunrties  in  western  Pennsylvania,  genera- 
tion after  ger)eration  has  worked  in  the  mills. 
When  in  time  of  war  the  men  were  called 
away  to  fight,  the  women  of  the  community 
filled  right  in  and  continued  to  pump  out  steel 
for  tanks  and  shell  casings.  The  children  of 
the  communities  followed  their  parents  into 
the  mills,  each  new  wave  succeeding  one 
whose  time  had  passed.  It  was  a  hard  life  but 
not  without  rewards.  The  pay  was  good  so 
they  couW  maintain  a  standard  of  living  that 
was  comfortable.  They  bought  homes  and 
cars  and  had  stability  to  their  life.  These  com- 
munities embodied  the  spirit  of  the  good  old 
days  our  Nation  is  now  trying  hard  to  recap- 
ture. 

In  the  past  6  years,  all  that  once  was  the 
foundation  of  these  pleasant  communities, 
has  been  torn  apart  at  the  seams.  The  col- 
lapse for  these  people  was  swift  and  very 
painful.  The  first  wave  saw  many  cutbacks  in 
the  work  force.  Anyone  who  couW  went  into 
early  retirement  expecting  that  to  protect  them 
from  the  future  cuts.  No  one  denied  the  fact 
that  change  had  to  come.  Rather,  the  unions 
agreed  to  the  first  cutbacks  in  the  history  of 
steel  labor  to  help  the  companies.  But  it  dkJ 
Httle  to  stem  the  flood  of  lay  offs  and  plant 
closings. 

With  announcement  of  bankruptcy  by  LTV 
the  unions  braced  for  another  painful  round  of 
cutbacks.  Even  before  the  courts  had  a 
chance  to  open  the  petition,  the  company 
cancelled  the  health  coverage  for  its  78,000 
retirees.  This  was  a  k>w  blow  to  those  who 
gave  their  lives  for  the  company;  on  fixed  in- 
comes, they  are  in  no  position  to  secure  some 
other  form  of  health  insurance. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  today  that  through 
the  efforts  of  a  resilient  union  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  bankruptcy  judge,  LTV  has  agreed 
to  restore  the  health  coverage  to  thousands 
of  retirees  while  negotiations  work  out  a  plan 
to  provide  permanent  coverage.  I  am  glad  that 
LTV  rethought  Its  positk)n.  We  have  a  special 
debt  to  those  who  were  a  part  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry at  its  prime.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
economy  that  made  our  Natkin  the  strongest 
in  the  world.  We  must  guard  against  the  tend- 
ency that  wouhj  cause  us  to  panic  and  throw 
away  ttwse  that  embody  the  moral  decency, 
family  traditions  and  work  ethic  that  lie  at  the 
heart  of  our  Natk)n. 

These  hard  working  people  earned  their  re- 
tirement and  with  increased  health  needs  and 
fixed  incomes  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
aJjIe  to  change  in  mklstream.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  their  union  dkl  not  forget  them.  I  hope 
fhey  realize  that  we  in  Congress  remember 
them  as  well. 
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Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  more  than  70,000 
retirees  of  LTV  Corp.,  many  of  whom  live  in 
my  district. 

On  July  17,  1986,  when  LTV  filed  a  bank- 
ruptcy claim,  the  company  also  notified  its  re- 
tirees that  it  has  terminated  their  life  and  med- 
ical insurance  coverage.  This  was  catastroph- 
ic news. 

Thousands  of  retirees  and  their  families 
were  left  stranded  without  medical  coverage 
for  hospital  bills  and  without  life  insurance  fol- 
lowing a  death  in  the  family.  In  one  case  in  my 
district,  a  person  going  to  the  hospital  for 
open  heart  surgery  learned  the  insurance  was 
cancelled  the  same  day  the  surgery  was 
scheduled. 

This  was  so  unfair  to  those  hardworking 
people  who  gave  so  many  years  to  the  com- 
pany to  be  left  without  this  necessary  cover- 
age. 

That's  why  I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  5283, 
a  bill  to  force  LTV  Corp.,  to  continue  paying  all 
life  and  medical  insurance  benefits  to  its  retir- 
ees until  a  banknjptcy  court  decides  the  issue. 
I  know  that  LTV  has  petitioned  the  court  to 
be  allowed  to  resume  payment  of  benefits  tor 
6  months.  I  am  pleased  that  the  company 
took  soni>e  action  on  this  matter. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
whole  situation  could  have  been  avoided  if 
LTV  had  recognized  that  the  retirees'  benefits 
are  covered  by  section  1113  F  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy law.  That  part  of  the  law  was  designed 
to  prevent  workers  from  being  cut  off  in  midair 
and  I  believe  that  applies  to  wages  as  well  as 
benefits. 

In  spite  of  LTV's  action  to  restore  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits,  I  believe  this  bill  is  still  very 
much  needed. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  case  could  drag 
on  past  6  months.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
LTV  retirees  back  in  the  same  spot  after  6 
months. 

These  people  should  not  be  left  hanging. 
They  need  the  assurance  that  they  have  cov- 
erage for  health  and  life  insurance.  I  think  that 
LTV  should  be  made  to  pay  the  full  coverage 
until  the  court  decides  the  issues  in  this  case. 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see  that  this  temporary 
measure  requiring  the  payment  of  benefits  is 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  this  evening  to  discuss  with  my 
colleagues  the  urgent  need  to  enact  legisla- 
tion such  as  H.R  5283  to  provide  relief  for 
those  affected  by  the  LTV  Company's  recent 
bankruptcy  filing  and  subsequent  attempt  to 
deny  basic  benefits  for  it  Is  retirees. 

Although  last  night  a  banknjptcy  court  or- 
dered LTV  to  continue  paying  health  benefits 
to  Its  retirees,  the  order  only  stipulates  that 
benefits  be  paki  for  6  months.  It  is  highly  un- 
likely that  the  financial  situatk>n  of  LTV  will  be 
resolved  within  6  months,  at  which  time,  under 
this  order,  these  entitled  benefits  would  again 
be  in  jeopardy.  I  believe  we  should  follow  the 
lead  of  the  other  body  and  move  quickly  Ito 
address  this  potential  problem  with  legislation 
which  will  ensure  that  LTV  continues  to  pay  all 
medical  and  life  insurance  benefits  to  its  retir- 
ees until  a  court  with  appropriate  jurisdiction 
orders  otherwise. 

Although  I  am  concerned  about  all  retirees 
who  may  be  affected  by  LTV's  cateulated,  cal- 
lous actions,  I  am  especially  sympathetic  to 
the  plight  of  the  some  1,500  mine  workers 
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who  may  suffer  under  the  current  court  ruling. 
LTV  is  legally  responsible  for  providing  health 
care  and  other  nonpension  benefits  to  these 
coal  miners  who  retired  under  the  1974  pen- 
sion trust.  Among  these  are  over  100  UMWA 
members  who  live  in  my  district,  primarily  in 
Logan  County,  who  retired  from  LTV  after 
1976. 

It  is  unthinkable  that,  after  years  of  toiling  In 
a  dangerous  and  dirty  job,  during  their  hard- 
earned  and  well-deserved  years  of  retirement, 
some  of  this  Natwn's  coal  miners  must  now 
be  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  losing 
their  health  and  life  insurance  benefits.  These 
are  people  who  can  ill  afford  to  pay  for  bene- 
fits on  their  own.  These  are  benefits  to  which 
they  are  clearly  and  undeniably  entitled. 

How  can  we.  In  good  conscience,  not  enact 
legislation  which  would  ensure  that  LTV  lives 
up  to  Its  commitment  to  those  workers  who 
have  labored  long  and  hard,  during  the  prime 
years  of  their  lives,  for  the  profit  of  the  com- 
pany? I  say  this  is  a  responsibility  to  the  work- 
ers of  America  that  we  cannot  shiri<.  This 
country's  workers  have  been  battered  cease- 
lessly in  recent  years  as  our  industrial  base 
has  eroded.  They  have  been  forced  to  make 
one  concession  after  another.  This  Is  one 
concession  that  we,  as  decent  human  beings, 
cannot  expect  our  workers  to  accept.  If  LTV  is 
allowed  to  renege  on  its  obligation  to  its  re- 
tired workers,  the  future  of  many  of  America's 
retirees  will  be  thrown  into  question.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  5283  and  to  work 
toward  its  imniedlate  passage.  We  owe  It  to 
the  retired  workers  of  this  country  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  the  78,500  retirees  who 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  LTV  Corp. 

On  July  17,  1986,  the  LTV  Corp.  filed  for 
protection  from  its  creditors  under  chapter  1 1 
of  the  Federal  banknjptcy  laws.  Then,  on  its 
own  authority,  LTV  in  an  unprecedented 
action  cancelled  medical  and  life  insurance 
coverage  to  its  retirees. 

LTV  has  abandoned  Its  responsibilities  to 
the  retirees,  claiming  that  they  are  merely  one 
group  of  many  creditor  groups.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  show  that  the  retirees  are  not  only  a 
group  of  creditors,  but  a  group  unlike  the 
others. 

Unlike  most  other  creditors,  many  retirees 
personal  well-being  are  dependent  upon  their 
receiving  medical  insurance.  Senior  citizens, 
with  modest  pensions,  do  not  have  the  finan- 
cial means  to  pay  excessive  medical  ex- 
penses. Are  these  people  supposed  to  aban- 
don their  spouses  and  dependents,  just  as 
they  themselves  were  abandoned,  when 
paying  for  their  doctor  and  hospital  fees?  Cer- 
tainly not.  But,  given  the  potential  situations, 
many  may  be  forced  to  make  a  choice— a 
choice  they  have  worked  much  of  their  adult 
lives  in  effort  to  avoid. 

The  retirees  personal  financial  need  is  but 
one  characteristic  which  separates  them  from 
other  creditors.  It  Is  a  characteristic  which 
should  ethically  compel  LTV  to  choose  their 
ex-workers  above  the  rest. 

But  let  us  not  make  a  supposition  which 
would  get  us  in  trouble.  Let's  not  assume  that 
LTV  would  be  ethically  compelled  to  do  any- 
thing. 

We  must,  therefore,  approach  this  Issue 
from  an  exclusively  logical  standpoint  as  well. 


The  retirees  differ  from  other  creditors  in  their 
initial  assumptions  about  the  risk  of  being 
creditors. 

There  are  those  creditors  who  entered  into 
contractual  agreements  with  LTV  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  a  certain  degree  of  risk 
exists.  For  example,  when  a  bank  loans 
money,  risk  is  duly  compensated  through  in- 
terest paid  on  the  loan— the  riskier  the  bank 
perceives  the  bon^ower's  ability  to  pay  back 
the  loan,  the  higher  interest  payments  it  will 
demand.  Likewise,  when  a  stock  holder  in- 
vests in  a  company,  he  understands  that  the 
stock  may  lose  or  gain  value.  The  risk  is  com- 
pletely understood  and  accepted. 

However,  there  are  those  creditors  who 
enter  Into  contractual  agreements  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  there  is  no  risk  involved.  The 
retirees  are  such  creditors.  They  are  common- 
ly known  as  risk  averse  and  don't  take 
chances  because  they  cannot  afford  to  take  a 
loss. 

I  submit  that  LTV  is  primarily  responsible  to 
its  retirees,  as  those  creditors  who  invested 
their  time  and  labor  under  the  assumption  that 
they  were  guaranteed  medical  and  life  Insur- 
ance, and  as  those  creditors  whose  personal 
well-being  depends  on  the  receipt  of  what  is 
owed  to  them. 

This  problem  has  a  larger  scope  than  I  have 
yet  discussed.  The  greater,  ongoing  hazard  is 
the  precedent  that  LTV's  action  will  establish. 
Countless  corporations  filing  for  bankruptcy 
will  unethically  deny  their  employees  similar 
coverages.  We  are  not  only  dealing  with 
78.500  retirees,  we  are  potentially  dealing  with 
hundreds  of  thousands— possibly  millions. 

Might  I  remind  my  esteemed  colleagues 
that  the  second  largest  domestic  steel  manu- 
facturer has  disclaimed  its  responsibilities  to 
its  retirees— to  the  same  people  who  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  LTV's  success  in 
the  past.  Help  me  fight  for  the  rights  to  retire- 
ment and  good  health  of  those  who  have 
dedicated  their  lifetime  to  labor.  Please  join 
me  in  support  of  H.R.  5283. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  LTV  Corp.  that  they  were 
seeking  chapter  11  protection  took  many  by 
surprise,  yet  for  some,  the  worst  was  yet  to 
come. 

The  decision  by  LTV  to  cancel,  under  the 
guise  of  chapter  1 1 ,  the  insurance  and  health 
benefits  of  some  78,000  retirees  company- 
wide  is  reprehensible  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
workers  who  have  given  so  much  to  keep  LTV 
alive. 

With  assets  of  over  $6  billion  and  a  very 
profitable  aerospace  subsidiary,  LTV  is  the 
largest  industrial  company  ever  to  seek  bank- 
ruptcy court  protection. 

For  any  company,  concerned  about  Its  eco- 
nomic future,  chapter  1 1  should  be  treated  as 
a  last  resort.  LTV  seems  to  see  chapter  1 1  as 
a  vacation  resort  available  to  help  shed  Its 
excess  baggage,  caring  little  for  who  or  what 
gets  in  the  way. 

Chapter  1 1  should  be  a  time  to  reorganize, 
not  a  time  to  renege  on  contracts  that  so 
deeply  touch  the  lives  of  the  wori^ers  and 
effect  their  morale. 

If  as  industry  sources  belive,  that  the 
recent  filings  of  LTV  and  Wheeling-Pitt  will 
make  additional  filings  by  other  steel  produc- 
ers almost  certain,  then  it  is  time  for  Congress 


to  reestablish  the  rules  by  which  this  game 
should  be  played. 

Legislation  introduced  today  by  Mr.  Stokes 
of  Ohio  will  help  protect  LTV  retirees  caught 
in  the  chapter  1 1  process. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  bill  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  peimlssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Porter,  today,  for  60  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BOEHLERT)  to  revisc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  materiEd:) 

Mr.    McKiNNEY,    for    60    minutes, 

today. 
Mrs.    Bentley,    for    5    minutes,    on 

August  5. 

Mrs.  Bentlet,  for  5  minutes,  on 
Augxist  12. 

Mrs.  Bentley,  for  60  minutes,  on 
August  14. 

Mr.  SwiNDALL,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.    Montgomery,    for    5    minutes, 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Alexander,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  LaPalce,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes, 

Mr.  LuNDiNE,  for  15  minutes,  on 
August  5. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes,  on 
August  7. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes, 
on  August  7. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Weiss,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  on  H.R.  5233,  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  after  Yates  amendment 
on  H.R.  5234,  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Stallings,  on  H.R.  5234,  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  HOYER,  on  H.R.  5234,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boehlert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 
Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 


Mr.  Kindness  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Bilirakis. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Gekas  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mrs.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Lightfoot. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Moody. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  WoLPE. 

Mr.  Dybially. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Wirth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  LaPalce. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Pascell. 

Mr.  PAtTNTROY. 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Dyson. 
Mr.  Tallon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
and  support  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Commit- 
tee for  the  Battle  of  Normandy  Museum  to 
encourage  American  awareness  and  partici- 
pation in  development  of  a  memorial  to  the 
Battle  of  Normandy. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  4434.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  enti- 
tled "An  act  granting  a  charter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs":  and 

H  R  1904.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  appropriated  In 
satUfaction  of  judgments  awarded  to  the 
Chlppewas  of  the  Mississippi  In  Etocket 
Numbered  18-S  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'cloclc  and  57  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday.  August  1.  1986.  at  10 
a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE  COBiOfUNICATIONS. 
ETTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

39M.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  operations  of 
the    Export-Import    Bank   of   the   United 


SUtes  for  fiscal  year  1985.  pursuant  to  12 
U.S.C.  635g(a):  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

3987.  A  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Legislative  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on  political 
contributions  by  David  L.  Mack,  of  Oregon, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Unted  Arab  Emirates,  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  3944(bK2):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


3988.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
political  contributions  by  Dennis  Kux.  of 
New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
Pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  3944(bK2);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

3989.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting  a   report   entitled    "Finance    Audit— 
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Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpo- 
ration's 1985  Financial  SUtements."  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  9106(a):  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Rules.  H.  Res.  521.  Resolution  waiving 
certain  points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  H.R.  5294,  a  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  United 
SUtes  Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  certain  Independent 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
99-726).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Peiuisylvania:  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  H.R.  5300.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  reconciliation  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1987  (Rept.  99-727).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  4333.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  improve  vet- 
erans' benefiU  for  former  prisoners  of  war 
(Rept.  99-728).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  4623.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  improve  re- 
adjustment counseling  for  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans: with  amendment(s)  (Rept.  99-729). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  5299.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  a  2- 
percent  increase  in  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion and  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation CDIC]  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
99-730).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl.  5313.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  IDevelopment.  and  for  simdry  inde- 
pendent agencies,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1987,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  99-731).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  523.  Resolution  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4428,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  for  working  capital 
funds,  to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  99-732).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  July  30, 1986] 

SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  Rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4759.  The  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  H.R.  4759;  H.R.  4759  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  TTDAT.T.-  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4430.  A  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  the  appropriate  mini- 
mum altitude  for  aircraft  flying  over  nation- 
al park  system  units;  with  an  amendment. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  TransporUtion  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  August  8,  1986.  for  consideration 
of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and  amend- 
ment as  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  pursuant  to  clause  l(p),  nile  X 
(Rept.  99-725.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.  5297.  A  bill  to  provide  grants 
through  the  Department  of  Education  for 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  prevention,  early 
intervention,  and  rehabUiUtion  demonstra- 
tion partnerships  based  in  elementary, 
junior  high,  high  school,  and  college  set- 
tings, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  5298.  A  biU  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  prevent  the  rejection 
of  executory  contracts  that  provide  hospi- 
talization and  health  benefits  to  current  or 
former  employees  of  the  debtor;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt, 
Mr.    Edwards    of    California,    Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
McEwEi*.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Smith. 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Sundquist,  Ms. 
Kaptur,   Mr.   Bilirakis.   Mr.   Stag- 
gers. Mr.  MoLiNARi.  Mr.  Rowland  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
Hendon.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
Mr.  McCloskey): 
H.R.  5299.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  a  2-percent  Increase 
in  the  rates  of  compensation  and  of  depend- 
ency  and    Indemnity    compensation    [DIG] 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5300.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reconcilia- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  on   the  budget   for  fiscal   year 
1987. 

By  Iilr.  CAMPBELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Spratt, 
and  Mr.  Taixon): 
H.R.  5301.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  deductions 
to  those  who  provide  contributions  of  agri- 
cultural property  for  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters;  to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUNDERSON: 
H.R.  5302.  A  bill  to  permit  trapping  In  the 
Saint  Croix  National  Scenic  Riverway;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.   

By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
H.R.  5303.  A  bill  to  require  certain  individ- 
uals who  performs  abortions  to  obtain  in- 
formed   consent;    to    the    Committee    on 
EMergy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 
H.R.  5304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  allow  private  parties  to  sue  for  equi- 
Uble  relief  and  damages  for  injury  caused 
by  unfair  foreign  competition;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 
H.R.  5305.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  make 
grants  for  demonstration  projects  for  net- 
works for  services  relating  to  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  5306.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  special  pay  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  proficient  In  for- 
eign languages;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  5307.  A  bill  to  require  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes  to  make 
grants  to  local  governments  to  increase  the 
number  of  police  officers  in  geographical 
areas  where  large  quantities  of  narcotic 
drugs  are  seized:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5308.  A  bill  to  make  the  Customs 
Forfeiture  Fund  available  to  improve  sei- 
zure and  forfeiture  activities  of  the  Customs 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5309.  A  bill  to  make  the  Department 
of  Justice  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  available 
to  assist  SUte  drug  abuse  education  and 
prevention  programs;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Pickle,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr.   Jones   of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Termessee,  Bi£r.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  GuARiNi.  Mr.  Rosso,  Mr.  Pease, 
Mr.    Matsui.    Mr.    Anthony.    Mr. 
Flippo,     Mr.     DOROAN     of     North 
Dakota,  Mrs.  E^ennelly,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly,   Mr.    Coyne,    and    Mr.    An- 
drews): 
H.R.  5310.  A  bill  to  faclliUte  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Customs  laws  against  illegal 
drug  traffic,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fish): 
H.R.  5311.  A  bUl  to  Implement  the  conven- 
tion on  the  prohibition  of  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  bacteriologl- 
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cal  (bioloKlcal)  and  toxin  weapons  and  their 
destruction,  by  prohibiting  certain  conduct 
relating  to  biological  weapons,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 

H.R.  5312.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  conduct  a  program  of  research, 
development  and  demonstration,  technical 
assistance  to  States,  and  dissemination  of 
information  to  the  public  relating  to  envi- 
ronmental and  public  health  problems 
posed  by  indoor  acciunulation  of  radon: 
Jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Science  and 
Technology,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

HJt.  5313.  A  bill  mailing  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  for  sundry  Independent 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Lckgrkm, 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Basham.  Mr. 
HnirrBt,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Skumway): 

HJ.  Res.  690.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  twenty-second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 

HJ.  Res.  691.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  t«xtUe  fiber  products 
from  the  Republic  of  South  Africa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 

H.  Res.  520.  Resolution  welcoming  Father 
Lawrence  Jenco  back  to  United  States  after 
18  months  in  captivity,  encouraging  further 
Syrian  help  in  securing  the  release  of  the 
remaining  hostages  in  Lebanon,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAUKE: 

H.  Res.  522.  Resolution  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to 
limit  the  outside  earned  income  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  House  fo  30  percent  of 
their  salary,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FRANKLIN: 
HJl.  5314.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  certain  property  located 
in  Vlcksburg.  MS:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.R.  5315.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
W.  Newman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary- 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1052:  Mr.  LaFalci. 

H.R.  1946:  Mr.  Couoiah  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  2871:  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Martihez, 
Mr.  HoRTOif.  Mr.  Hates.  Mr.  Bkvill,  Mr. 
HARTitm.  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Birs. 
CoLLiMS.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  McMimut.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Dysoh,  and  Mr. 
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H.R.  3040:  Mr.  Bedcix. 

H.R.  3465:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  3549:  Mr.  Hillis. 

H.R.  3644:  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  3806:  Mr.  Udall. 

H.R.  3827:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  3895:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  3980:  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  4304:  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  4333:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Wyue,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Hiixis,  Mr.  Mica, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi.  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Sundqoist,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
MoLiNARi,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Kanjor- 
sKi,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  McCloskey.  and 
Mr.  Fields. 

H.R.  4337:  Mr.  SmmwAY. 

H.R.  4365:  Mr.  Hilus. 

H.R.  4567:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  4623:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Hammer- 
SCHMIDT,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Penny,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Bdr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Sund«uist,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  John- 
son, Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr. 
Robinson.  Mr.  Ridge.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Hendon.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  4633:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Scrumer,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Stalungs,  Mr. 
Bliley,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  4682:  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  4714:  Mr.  Schuette. 

H.R.  4738:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  4787:  Mr.  McEwen. 

H.R.  4838:  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  4898:  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  4913:  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  4922:  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

H.R.  4990:  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Moody. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Dwter  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  5000:  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.R.  5035:  Mr.  Parris  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  5056:  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  5066:  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Kleczka.  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  5145:  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Acker- 
man.  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Bereuter. 
Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Gordon.  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Kleczka,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Weber,  and  Mr.  DioGuardi. 

H.R.  5189:  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Ughtpoot,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Wortley,  and  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 

H.R.  5202:  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Mavroules. 
and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

H.R.  5248:  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Frenzxl.  Mr. 
Cobey.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
McMillan,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,   Mr.   Siljandbr,   Mr.    Hendon,   Mr. 


Whittaker.  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  5278:  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Lightpoot,  Mr.  Weber,  and  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  5284:  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  5288:  Mr.  Swinoall,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Dyson,  and  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Borski.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
HoYER,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  MacKay.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Slattery,  and  Mr.  Derrick. 

H.J.  Res.  438:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and  Mr.  Hurro. 

H.J.  Res.  511:  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Mr.  Thobias  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Anthony, 
Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  COELHO,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Hartnett, 
Mr.  DeWine.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr. 
MooRE,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  PuQUA,  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  QuiLLEN,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McKernan,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr.  Mazzou, 
Mr.  Crockett.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Lightpoot.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  English, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Russo,  and  Mr. 
Wyue. 

H.J.  Res.  514:  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Durbin,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Hefner.  Mr.  Boucher.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Savage.  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  SisisKY,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Borski,  and 
Mr.  Archer. 

H.J.  Res.  594:  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Cunger, 
and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.J.  Res.  617:  Mr.  Nielson  of  UUh,  Mr. 
Fish,  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Regula, 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  Mineta.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Pur- 
sell, Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Fuppo,  Mr.  BiURAKis,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Daniel, 
Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  MacKay, 
Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Mav- 
roules, Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.J.  Res.  620:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
BuLEY.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mrs. 
VucANovicH.  Mr.  DE  LA  Oarza.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Calla- 
han, Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Kramer, 
Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
MoNSON,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Oejdenson,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr. 


Oberstar,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Schuette.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Loeffler,  and  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.J.  Res.  663:  Mr.  Boulter. 

H.J.  Res.  667:  Mr.  Ritter  and  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.J.  Res.  670:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Torri- 
CELLI,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.J.  Res.  678:  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi. Mr.  Bryant.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Borski,  and  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
McKntNEY,  and  Mr.  Borski. 

H.  Res.  373:  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.  Res.  430:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Kolter.  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.  Res.  469:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  AuCoiN, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, Mr.  Courter.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Ober- 
star, Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr. 
Weiss. 

H.  Res.  476:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  Mr. 
Ritter. 

H.  Res.  498:  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.  Res.  509:  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mrs.  Holt, 
and  Mr.  Roe. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

446.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
delegate  assembly  of  Goodwill  Industries  of 
America,  Inc.,  Bethesda,  MD,  relative  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

447.  Also,  petition  of  the  delegate  assem- 
bly of  Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Inc.. 
Bethesda,  MD.  relative  to  nonprofit  reha- 
bilitation facilities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

448.  Also,  petition  of  the  delegate  assem- 
bly of  Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Inc.. 
Bethesda,  MD.  relative  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Latwr. 

449.  Also,  petition  of  the  delegate  assem- 
bly of  Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
Bethesda.  MD,  relative  to  the  rehabilitation 
needs  of  Social  Security  beneficiaries:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


H.R.  4428 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
[7]— Page       34,       line       4,       strike       out 
"$7,678,728,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$9,078,782,000". 

Page  43,  line  10,  strike  out 
"$3,400,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$4,800,000,000". 

[81— Page  34,  line  4,  strike  out 
"$7,678,782,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$9,078,782,000". 

Page  43,  after  line  6,  insert  the  following: 

(c)  Administration  of  Program.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  that  the 
Conventional  Defense  Initiatives  program 
shall  be  administered  through  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Organization  of  the  De- 
PELitment  of  Defense. 

(d)  Report.— Not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submii  to 
Congress  a  report  on  how  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  Conventional  Defense  Initia- 
tives program  have  been  spent  and  are 
planned  to  be  spent. 

Page  43,  line  10,  strike  out 
"$3,400,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,800,000,000". 

19J— Page  43,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  Administration  of  Program.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  that  the 
Conventional  Defense  Initiatives  program 
shall  be  administered  through  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Organization  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(d)  Report.— Not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  how  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  Conventional  Defense  Initia- 
tives program  have  been  spent  and  are 
planned  to  be  spent. 

[10]— Page  129,  line  12,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

Page  129.  after  after  line  12,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sub- 
section accordingly): 

"(e)  The  amount  of  a  contract  for  the 
overhaul,  repair,  or  maintenance  of  a  naval 
vessel  may  not  exceed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy's  estimate  of  cost  of  the  contract  by 
more  than  10  percent  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  national  security  rea- 
sons for  approving  the  contract.  After  such 
a  contract  has  been  entered  into,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  shall  notify  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  cost 
overrun  of  more  than  14  percent  of  the  con- 
tract and  shall  wait  30  days  before  agreeing 
to  continue  the  contract.". 

(b)  Contracts  for  Only  Four  Ships.— 
During  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  not  enter  Into  contracts  with  pri- 
vate shipyards  for  the  overhaul,  repair,  or 
maintenance  of  more  than  four  naval  ves- 
sels. 

[11)— Page  129,  line  12,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

Page  129,  after  after  line  12,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sub- 
section accordingly): 

(b)  Contracts  for  Only  Four  Ships.— 
During  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  not  enter  Into  contarcts  with  pri- 
vate shipyards  for  the  overhaul,  repair,  or 
maintenance  of  more  than  four  naval  ves- 
sels. 


H.R.  4428 


By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
[12]— At  the  end  of  title  X  of  division  A 
(page  239.  after  line  5),  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  1033.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  ENHANCED  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT 
ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  Amounts  Authorized.— Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  enhancement  of  authorized  drug  en- 
forcement assistance  activities  of  the  De- 
partment as  follows: 

(1)  For  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Army,  $40,000,000,  to  be  available  for  pro- 
curement of  Blackhawk  Helicopters. 

(2)  For  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Navy,  $83,000,000,  to  be  available  for  modifi- 
cation of  four  P-3  or  C-130  aircraft  by  the 
addition  of  APS-138  radar. 

(3)  For  procurement  for  the  Air  Force. 
$214,400,000,  of  which— 

(A)  $75,000,000  Is  for  procurement  of  six 
radar  aerostats: 

(B)  $60,000,000  is  for  procurement  of  C- 
130  tanker  aircraft  with  APG-63  radar: 

(C)  $79,400,000  Is  for  modification  of  spe- 
cially equipped  C-130  aircraft  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Southern  Command. 

(4)  For  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
Air  Force.  $15,000,000,  to  be  available  for 
the  transfer  of  the  302nd  Special  Oper- 
ations Squadron  from  Luke  Air  Force  Base, 
Arizona,  to  Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base, 
Arizona. 

(5)  For  the  drug  Interdiction  program  of 
the  National  Guard,  $61,400,000. 

(6)  For  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
$12,000,000  for  enhanced  Intelligence  collec- 
tion activities  concerning  Illegal  Importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  drugs  originating 
in  South  America. 

(b)  Loans  to  Customs  Service.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  make  available  the 
aircraft  procured  or  m<xllfled  using  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  authorizations  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  to 
the  United  States  Customs  Service  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapter  18  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  

(c)  Amounts  in  Addition  to  Other 
Amounts.— The  amounts  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  are  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1987  by  this  or  any  other  Act. 

SEC  1034.  FUNDING  OF  COAST  GUARD  DRUG-INTER- 
DICTION PERSONNEL 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  operation 
and  maintenance  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  shall  be  available  only  for  members 
of  the  Coast  Guard  assigned  to  duty  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1421(a)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1986  (Public 
Law  99-145:  99  SUt.  750). 

H.R.  4428 
By  Mr.  RAHALL: 
[13]— Page  141,  strike  lines  6  through  page 
142,  line  8. 

H.R.  4428 

By  Mr.  SAVAGE 
[14]— Page  237,  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  239.  line  5.  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  103L  CONTRACT  SET-ASIDE  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Set-Aside  Requirement.— Except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (d).  not  less  than  10 
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percent  of  each  amount  described  In  subsec- 
tion (b>  shall  be  obligated  during  any  fiscal 
year  for  contracts  entered  into  with— 

(1)  small  business  concerns  owned  and 
controlled  by  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged individuals  (as  defined  by  sec- 
Uon  8(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (IS 
XiS.C.  637(d»  and  regtjlations  issued  under 
such  section): 

(2)  historically  Black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; or 

(3)  minority  institutions  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education  pursuant  to  the 
(jreneral  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221  et  seq.). 

(b)  Amoumt  To  Bs  Sbt-Aside.— The  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  apply  to  each  of  the  following 
amounts: 

(1)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  such  fiscal  year  for  procure- 
ment. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  such  fiscal  year  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

(3)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  such  fiscal  year  for  military 
construction. 

(4)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

(c)  Techhical  Assistamce.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  provide  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  potential  contractors  described  in 
subsection  (a).  Such  technical  assistance 
shall  include  information  about  the  set- 
aside  program,  advice  about  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  procedures,  assistance 
in  preparation  of  proposals,  and  such  other 
assistance  as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(d)  Appucabilitt.— Subsection  (a)  does 
not  apply— 

(1)  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  compelling  nation- 
al security  considerations  require  otherwise; 
and 

(2)  if  the  Secretary  mailing  such  a  deter- 
mination notifies  Congress  of  such  determi- 
nation and  the  reasons  for  such  determina- 
tion. 

(e)  CoMPrrmvE  PRocEDtniES  ahd  Advance 
PATMKirrs.- In  carrying  our  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall— 

(1)  solicit  bids  or  competitive  proposals  in 
a  manner  designed  to  achieve  full  and  open 
competition  for  the  procurement,  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  practicable  and  when 
necessary  to  faciliUte  achievement  of  the  10 
percent  set-aside  requirement  described  in 
subsection  (a),  make  advance  payments 
under  section  2307  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  contractors  described  in  subsection 
(a). 

(f )  Amhtjal  Report.— Not  later  than  May  1 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
compliance  of  the  Secretary  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  during  the  pro- 


ceding  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(A)  a  full  explanation  of  any  failure  to 
comply  with  such  requirements;  and 

(B)  a  plan  to  remedy  such  failure. 

(2)  The  first  report  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  May  1, 
1987. 

(g)  EmcTivE  Date.— This  section  applies 
to  each  of  fiscal  years  1987, 1988. 1989. 1990. 
and  1991. 

H.R.  4428 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
(15}— At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  VIII  of  di- 
vision A  (page  158.  after  line  13)  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.  8u.  waiver  of  champus  (X)payment  for 

CERTAIN  BENEnCIARIES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1079  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

■'(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  in  the 
case  of  a  hospital  that  provides  free  medical 
care  to  all  patients  and  that  otherwise  ful- 
fills eligibility  requirements  established  by 
the  Secretary  for  hospitals  under  plans  cov- 
ered by  subsection  (a),  waive  any  payment 
required  under  subsection  (b)  or  (e)  with  re- 
spect to  treatment  received  in  such  hospital 
by  persons  covered  by  this  section.". 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— Section  1079(1)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a)),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
medical  care  received  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

H.R.  4428 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
(I6)-At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  VIII 
of  the  bill  (General  Provisions)  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  prohibition  on  contracts  with  CON. 
TRACTORS  that  EMPLX)Y  PERSONS 
WHO  FAIL  TO  REGISTER  liNDER  THE 
MILITARY  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  141  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"§2408.  Contracts:  Employment  by  Ontrmcton 

of  Selective  Service  NonregistrmnU 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  shall  ensure  that  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  not  used  to 
satisfy  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
under  a  contract  with  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor during  a  period  during  which  a 
selective  service  nonregistrant  is  employed 
by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor. 

"(b)  In  this  section,  the  term  'selective 
service  nonregistrant'  means  a  person  who — 

"(1)  was  bom  after  December  31.  1959; 
"(2)  is  required  to  register  under  section 
3(a)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  453(a));  and 

"(3)  has  not  so  registered.". 


"(c)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  this  section  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tract when  the  Secretary  determines  such  a 
waiver  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional security.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"2408.  Contracts:  employment  by  contrac- 
tors of  selective  service  non- 
registrants." 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— Section  2408  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)),  shall  apply  to  contracts  entered 
into  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  only  with  respect  to  individuals 
hired  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  after 
such  date. 

[17]— At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  IOCS.  AMENDMENT  OF  MILITARY  SELECTIVE 
SERVICE  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  EUGIBIL- 
ITY  FOR  BENEFITS  TO  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS WHO  FAIL  TO  REGISTER. 

(a)  Eligibiuty  for  Benefits.— Section  12 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  462)  (relating  to  penalties)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Any  person"  in  subsec- 
tion (f)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (g),  any 
person";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  Any  person  discharged  under  honora- 
ble conditions  from  the  armed  forces  may 
not  be  denied  any  right,  privilege,  or  benefit 
under  Federal  law  by  reason  of  his  failure  to 
present  himself  for  and  submit  to  registra- 
tion under  section  3.". 

(b)  AppLicABiLmr.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply— 

(1)  to  a  person  discharged  under  honora- 
ble conditions  before,  on,  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  to  rights,  benefits,  and  privileges  to 
which  such  person  would  have  been  entitled 
had  such  subsection  been  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  such  discharge. 

H.R.  5294 
By  Mr.  COBEY: 
—Page  59,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  623.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
in  this  Act  for  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion may  be  used  for  purposes  of  issuing  or 
enforcing  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  ad- 
visory opinion  that  does  not  comply  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  CTitca^o  Teachers  Union  v. 
Hudson.  106  S.  Ct.  1066  (1986)  or  the  deci- 
sion of  such  Court  in  Ellis  v.  Railioay 
aerks.  466  U.S.  435  (1984). 

H.R. 5294 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
—Page  32.  line  11.  strike  out  "$1,234,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$278,600". 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Honorable  Chic 
Hecht,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Nevada. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  28,  1986) 

RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  if  the  leadership 
of  the  Nation  is  not  in  the  U.S. 
Senate— where  in  the  world  is  it?  If 
the  welfare  of  the  people  does  not 
depend  upon  the  men  and  women  who 
work  here— who  is  supposed  to  have 
that  responsibility?  The  fact  is.  Lord, 
the  buck  stops  here;  there  are  no 
viable  alternatives. 

I  pray  against  the  cynicism  which 
casts  every  Senator  in  a  cartoon 
image— a  caricature  in  which  the  poli- 
tician is  a  self-serving  political  animal 
Interested  only  in  his  personal  goals 
and  works  very  little.  Somehow.  Lord, 
help  the  truth  to  be  known.  Help 
there  to  be  some  understanding  of  the 
magnitude  of  legislation  involving 
issues  of  monumental  proportion 
which  must  be  processed  before  early 
October.  God  of  the  impossible,  infuse 
the  Senate  with  the  wisdom,  energy, 
courage— and  the  will— to  do  the  diffi- 
cult or  unpopular  thing  which  will 
prove  the  cynic  false  and  dignify  this 
institution  as  those  veterans  of  the 
Senate  who  love  and  honor  this  body 
remember  it.  For  the  glory  of  God  auid 
the  continuance  of  leadership  integri- 
ty. Amen. 


SCHEDULE 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond], 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC,  July  31,  1986. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Chic  Hecht, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Strom  Thdrmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HECHT  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  first  business  this 
morning  will  be  the  Hart  amendment, 
following  the  special  orders. 

We  are  advised  by  the  leadership 
that  there  will  a  late  session  tonight, 
and  all  Senators  should  plan  accord- 
ingly; and.  further,  that  tomorrow  will 
be  a  full  day  for  the  Senate,  with  votes 
anticipated. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  the  majority  leader's  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
my  time  under  the  order  throughout 
the  day. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes. 


imports  came  into  our  coimtry  during 
the  first  6  monttis  of  this  year  than  in 
any  other  6-month-period  in  our  histo- 
ry. For  the  first  6  months  of  1986.  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  apparel  were  up 
an  astonishing  21.9  percent  over  the 
first  6  months  of  1985.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  imports  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year  were  up  almost  22 
percent  over  the  first  half  of  last  year. 
With  the  domestic  market  for  textile 
products  growing  at  a  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 3  percent,  a  22-percent  increase 
in  imports  means  two  things -more 
plant  closings  and  more  job  layoffs  for 
America. 

Mr.  President,  also  in  Jime  of  this 
year,  our  Nation  experienced  a  $1.84 
billion  trade  deficit  in  textiles  and  ap- 
parel alone.  During  June  we  imported 
2.117  billion  dollars  worth  of  textile 
and  apparel  goods  while  we  exported 
only  276  million  dollars  worth  of  these 
products.  Yes,  we  imported  over  seven 
times  as  much  as  we  exported.  If  im- 
ports and  exports  continue  at  this 
pace,  we  will  experience  a  1986  trade 
deficit  of  over  $22  billion  in  textiles 
and  apparel  alone.  Such  a  large  deficit 
was  unimaginable  just  a  few  years  ago. 
It  can  only  mean  worse  times  ahead 
for  the  2  million  Americans  still  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  and  the  2  mil- 
lion employed  in  related  industries. 

Mr.  President,  next  week,  on  August 
6.  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
vote  on  whether  to  override  the  veto 
of  H.R.  1562.  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Elnforcement  Act.  I  hope  that 
they  will  take  that  historic  step  and,  if 
they  do.  we  should  be  prepared  to  do 
likewise  here  in  the  Senate.  The 
future  well-being  of  untold  thousands 
of  Americans  depends  on  it. 


JUNE  1986  IMPORT  FIGURES 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  received  the  latest  textile 
and  apparel  import  figures.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  constitute  more  bad  news 
for  our  beleaguered  domestic  textile 
industry.  Even  worse  is  the  personal 
suffering  these  figures  will  mean  to 
thousands  of  hard-working  Americans 
who  depend  on  this  industry  for  their 
livelihoods.  For  months  I  have  sincere- 
ly hoped  that  the  administration 
would  take  actions  to  slow  the  flood  of 
imports  into  our  Nation.  However, 
these  latest  figures  are  stark  evidence 
that  textile  and  apparel  imports 
remain  out  of  control. 

Mr.  President,  imports  in  June  of 
this  year  totaled  1.117  million  square 
yard  equivalents,  which  is  up  17.2  per- 
cent over  last  June.  In  addition,  more 


D  0910 

IMPORTANCE  OF  TEXTILES  TO 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  House  Armed  Services  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  held  a 
hearing  to  assess  the  ability  of  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry  to  meet  mili- 
tary mobilization  requirements.  At 
that  hearing,  the  capability  of  our  do- 
mestic industry  to  meet  military  war- 
time needs  was  drawn  into  serious 
question.  In  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee, Raymond  Chiesa,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  for  Contracting  at  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency.  £"id  that 
the  American  textile  industry  is  al- 
ready having  difficulty  meeting  the 
military's  needs.  Unrestrained  foreign 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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textile  imports  which  have  crippled 
the  domestic  industry  were  blamed  for 
these  difficulties  in  meeting  our  pre- 
paredness requirements. 

Mr.  President,  textiles  are  vital  ele- 
ments in  over  300  combat  essential 
items,  including  such  products  as  ban- 
dages, blankets,  parachutes,  helicopter 
blades,  tires,  helmets,  and  aircraft 
brake  systems.  For  fiscal  year  1985, 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  forecast 
the  need  for  10.2  million  pairs  of 
socks,  9.5  million  yards  of  cotton  blend 
camouflage  fabric,  8.8  million  woven 
and  knitted  hats,  and  5.7  million  pairs 
of  gloves.  Total  military  essential  pur- 
chases of  domestic  textile  items  to- 
taled over  $1.1  billion  in  1985.  The  ne- 
cessity of  a  strong  textile  industry  is 
underscored  in  a  recent  Department  of 
Defense  report  on  the  domestic  textile 
and  apparel  industrial  base.  The 
report  states  that  the  "acquisition  of 
military  clothing  depends  on  the  avail- 
ability of  domestic  production  capabil- 
ity." As  former  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative Bill  Brock  said  in  1984:  "Every 
U.S.  industry  insists  it  is  essential  for 
national  security.  Textiles  is  the  only 
one  we  accept  and  that  goes  back  20 
years." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  ability 
of  the  textile  and  apparel  industry  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  Defense 
Department.  Over  the  last  5  years  over 
350,000  American  workers  in  this  in- 
dustry have  lost  their  jobs  as  hun- 
dreds of  plants  have  closed  their 
doors.  The  safety,  comfort,  and  morale 
of  our  ultimate  weapons  system,  the 
fighting  soldier,  depends  on  textile 
products.  We  must  maintain  a  broad 
textile  industry  base  to  supply  the 
needed  military  textiles.  Also,  it  is  cm- 
cial  that  we  have  the  facilities  which 
can  be  quickly  converted  to  large-scale 
military  production.  In  addition,  if  a 
conflict  were  prolonged,  the  industry 
base  must  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  the  military  and  the  ci- 
vilian population. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  under- 
rate the  importance  of  this  vital  indus- 
try. The  survival  of  textile  and  apparel 
manufacturing  in  this  country  is  in 
jeopardy.  In  response  to  that  dire  situ- 
ation. Congress  passed  H.R.  1562,  the 
TextUe  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act,  which  was  subsequently 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Now,  we  must 
act  to  override  that  veto.  The  critical 
importance  of  the  textile  and  apparel 
industry  to  the  future  security  of  our 
Nation  is  just  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  the  veto  of  H.R.  1562  should  be 
overridden. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  Army  Times 
entitled  "Textile  Decline  Seen  Hurting 
U.S.  Readiness"  and  a  factsheet  enti- 
tled "Selected  Military  Appropriated 
Clothing  and  Textile  Items"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Army  Times.  July  28.  1986] 

Textile  Decline  Seen  Hurting  U.S. 
Readiness 

(By  Rick  Maze) 

Washington.— The  military  may  not  have 
enough  uniforms,  helmets,  parachutes,  cam- 
ouflage netting  and  backpacks  in  wartime 
because  the  U.S.  textile  industry  Ls  dying,  a 
House  subcommittee  was  told. 

The  textile  industry  also  is  important  in 
building  helicopter  blades,  missile  casings 
and  launch  tubes,  and  bandages. 

Rep.  Bill  Nichols,  D-Ala..  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Investigations  Sub- 
committee, said  the  increase  in  imported 
clothing,  coupled  with  the  decline  of  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry,  makes  it  doubtful 
that  the  United  States  could  meet  military 
wartime  needs. 

In  testimony  July  15  before  Nichols"  sub- 
committee. Raymond  P.  Chiesa,  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency's  executive  director  for 
contracting,  said  the  domestic  industry  al- 
ready is  having  difficulty  meeting  the  mili- 
tary's need. 

Potential  shortages  could  be  avoided  by 
stockpiling  items,  improving  technology  in 
domestic  factories  and  establishing  an  in- 
dustrial reserve  program  for  textile  firms, 
Chiesa  said. 

Since  1980,  300.000  domestic  textile  work- 
ers have  lost  their  jobs  as  American  plants 
have  closed  and  imported  goods  have  re- 
placed U.S.  products.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
military  textile  and  apparel  money  goes  to 
small  businesses,  but  military  business 
makes  up  only  a  small  part  of  the  market, 
he  said.  The  military's  textile  purchases 
make  up  about  1  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, and  totals  about  $1  billion.  Chiesa 
said. 

Between  fiscal  1984  and  fiscal  1986,  21  tex- 
tile plants  have  closed  and  another  15  have 
reduced  capability,  Chiesa  said.  Eight 
sewing  plants  also  have  been  lost,  he  said. 

Rep.  Marilyn  Lloyd,  D-Tenn..  warned  that 
the  decline  of  the  industry  could  hurt  na- 
tional security.  "Due  to  the  importance  of 
textiles  to  the  national  defense,  it  is  crucial 
that  we  maintain  a  broad  industry  base  to 
supply  the  needed  military  textiles  as  well 
as  facilities  that  can  be  converted  on  a  large 
scale  to  provide  sufficient  quantities  in  the 
event  of  a  national  crisis, "  Lloyd  told  the 
subcommittee. 

Selected  Military  Appropriated  Clothing 
AND  Textile  Items,  Piscal  Year  1985  Pro- 
curement Forecast,  Defense  Logistics 
Agency,  $1.1  Billion  Projected  Peace- 
time Acquisition 

1.  10.2  million  pairs  of  socks. 

2.  9.5  million  yards  ■  of  cotton  blend 
combat  camouflage  fabric. 

3.  9.2  million  cotton  and  cotton  blend 
combat  camouflage  coats. 

4.  8.8  million  woven  and  knitted  hats, 
caps,  berets,  and  hoods. 

5.  7.2  million  cotton  and  cotton  blend 
combat  camouflage  trousers. 

6.  6.6  million  pairs  of  drawers. 

7.  6  million  dress  and  utility  work  trou- 
sers/slacks/skirts. 

8.  5.7  million  pairs  of  gloves/mittens. 

9.  5  million  dress  and  utility  work  shirts/ 
blouses. 


10.  3  million  yards'  cotton  blend  dress 
shirting  fabric. 

11.  3  million  yards'  cotton  and  cotton 
blend  duck  fabric. 

12.  2.4  million  chemical  protective  suits. 
13. 1.7  million  coveralls. 

14.  1.6  million  dress  coats  and  utility  Jack- 
ets. 

15.  1.3  million  undershirts. 

16.  1.3  million  parkas. 

17.  1.2  million  raincoats  and  ponchos. 

18.  1.1  million  hankerchiefs. 

19.  1  million  nylon  duck  duffel  bags. 

20.  700,000  trouser/coat  liners. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absense  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  0920 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
SYMMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 


'  Yardage  figures  are  linear  In  various  widths. 


DUMPING  U.S.  GOLD  RESERVES 
ON  THE  WORLD  MARKET 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  propos- 
als are  now  flying  around  this  town 
very  rapidly  about  sanctions  against 
South  Africa,  and  they  are  obviously 
going  to  be  considered  in  this  Con- 
gress. One  of  the  proposals  under  con- 
sideration would  call  for  the  dumping 
of  U.S.  gold  reserves  onto  the  world 
market  to  depress  the  value  of  South 
Africa's  largest  commodity— gold.  The 
argument  is  made  that  South  Africa 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  two  larg- 
est producers  and  would  suffer  the 
most.  Besides,  the  argument  goes,  the 
Government  would  make  a  profit  be- 
cause the  gold  is  currently  valued  on 
the  books  at  $42.22  per  ounce  and 
would  sell  for  over  $300  per  ounce. 

The  problem  with  this  action,  Mr. 
President,  is  this:  The  incidental 
impact  on  the  U.S.  mining  industry 
would  be  drastic.  We  would  be  cutting 
off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face.  The  sug- 
gestion is  to  dump  American  gold  on 
the  world  market  to  drive  down  the 
price,  thus  hurting  South  Africa  with- 
out hurting  the  United  States. 

But  I  think  we  should  consider  the 
fact  that  gold  is  a  world  commodity. 
Its  price  cannot  be  set  domestically  at 
a  different  rate  than  the  world  price. 
What  few  realize  is  the  massive 
damage  the  dumping  of  gold  would 
have  on  the  U.S.  mining  industry— not 
Just  gold,  but  on  the  entire  mining  in- 
dustry. The  mining  industry  in  the 
United  States  in  my  lifetime  has  never 
seen  a  tougher  situation  than  they  are 


facing  right  now.  Overly  restrictive  en- 
virormiental  regulations,  ever-increas- 
ing tax  burdens,  and  depressed  com- 
modity prices  have  put  the  U.S.  indus- 
try in  Its  worst  recession  In  history. 

Gold  has  been  the  only  metal— pre- 
cious or  otherwise— to  retain  a  reason- 
able value.  Many  mining  enterprises— 
and  I  think  of  many  in  my  home  State 
of  Idaho— have  been  kept  in  business 
solely  by  their  gold  operations.  If  we 
go  forward  with  the  attempt  to  bring 
South  Africa  to  its  knees  by  using  Fort 
Knox,  we  will  be  shooting  ourselves  in 
the  foot.  It  would  be  a  disaster  for  the 
mining  industry  in  this  country. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  that 
those  who  offer  sanctions  as  a  means 
of  getting  rid  of  apartheid  to  think 
about  the  domestic  consequences  of 
their  actions.  It  is  easy  to  choose  gold 
when  you  come  from  a  State  that  does 
not  produce  gold  and  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  a  depressed  mining  econo- 
my. For  those  of  us  in  the  western 
mineral  zone— and  I  think  of  Montana. 
Utah.  Nevada,  California.  Wyoming. 
Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
South  Dakota— the  reality  of  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  mining  comes 
home  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  South  Dakota  is  a 
good  example  of  a  State  that  has  very, 
very  difficult  problems  today  because 
of  the  depressed  farm  economy.  I  was 
told  by  one  of  our  colleagues  from 
South  Dakota  yesterday  that  the 
Home  State  Mining  Co.  employs  2,000 
miners  in  South  Dakota.  Those  2,000 
mining  jobs  could  be  put  at  risk.  I 
think  this  country  can  ill  afford  to 
have  the  mining  industry  put  under 
any  more  pressure. 

Mr.  President,  gold  is  the  glue  that 
holds  many  of  these  mining  operations 
together.  At  least  some  operations 
continue  earning  a  living,  keep  oper- 
ations going,  and  produce  the  other 
minerals  we  need  as  a  result  of  the 
slight  profit  made  in  gold  mining.  If 
we  must  have  sanctions,  which  this 
Senator  opposes.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
find  a  method  that  will  not  damage 
the  U.S.  economy.  I  think  we  should 
be  very  considerate  of  the  domestic 
side  of  this  issue.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  think  twice  before  we  do  something 
that  will  simply  cut  off  our  nose  to 
spite  our  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  on 
the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HAWKINS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  Senator 
that,  under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  to  be  recog- 
nized for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. The  Chair  is  advred  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  that  would  be  con- 
venient. Therefore,  we  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 


THE  DRUG  SMUGGLER  AS  HERO 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  remember 
those  country  music  songs  extolling 
the  virtues  of  moonshiners,  and  their 
fates  and  fortunes.  The  moonshiners 
were  depicted  in  a  sympathetic  way; 
they  were  really  not  bad  people,  just 
victims  of  circumstance.  That  same 
thing  is  happening  all  over  again,  but 
this  time  it  is  in  Mexico.  The  affable 
moonshiner  has  been  replaced  by  your 
friendly  drug  smuggler  in  music 
played  on  juke  boxes  and  in  record 
and  cassette  shops.  One  of  the  top  hits 
of  the  moment  is  the  "Ballad  to  Caro 
Quintero."  The  polkalike  ballad  sings 
the  praises  of  a  Mexican  drug  kingpin 
linked  to  the  brutal  murder  last  year 
of  DEA  Agent  Enrique  Camarena. 

A  lot  of  heat  was  generated  as  a 
result  of  that  savage  act  mainly  by  the 
United  States  which  has  been  demand- 
ing that  those  responsible  be  brought 
to  justice. 

Caro  Quintero.  a  key  suspect  in  the 
Cambarena  slaying,  was  apprehended 
in  Costa  Rica.  He  was  returned  to 
Mexico  to  stand  trial  on  drug  traffick- 
ing charges.  There  the  matter  rests. 
No  one  has  been  tried  yet  in  the  Ca- 
marena murder  although  it  occurred 
16  months  ago.  True,  there  are  a 
dozen  suspects  in  prison.  But  Ambas- 
sador John  Gavin  says  there  are  at 
least  50  other  suspects  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  the  kidnap,  torture  and 
killing.  And  he  says  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities are  not  hunting  them  very 
seriously. 

Another  drug  trafficker  who  seems 
to  be  leading  a  charmed  life  in  Mexico 
is  Miguel  Angel  Felix  Gallardo.  Felix 
Gallardo  supposedly  is  right  at  the  top 
of  Mexico's  "most  wanted"  fugitive  list 
in  connection  with  the  Camarena  slay- 
ing. But  residents  in  the  western  Cali- 
fornia community  of  Culiacan  relate 
they  have  seen  him  walking  on  the 
streets  in  their  town,  with  little  con- 
cern or  fear  of  being  arrested. 

Felix  Gallardo  also  is  said  to  have 
put  in  an  appearance  recently  at  the 
15th  birthday  celebration  of  a  god- 
child. He  is  regarded  as  a  Robin  Hood 
kind  of  character.  Like  the  other 
Mexican  "Narcos"  he  has  challenged 
the  system  and  beaten  it.  Where  but 
in  Mexico  would  you  find  a  shrine 
where  tribute  is  paid  to  a  robber? 

Edward  Cody,  writing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  June  11,  1986.  reports  this 
strange  story.  People  in  the  Culiacan 
area  visit  a  chapel  to  ask  favors  from 
Jesus  Malverde,  a  tum-of-the-century 
highwayman  who  robbed  from  the 
rich  and  gave  to  the  poor. 

At  the  height  of  his  colorful  career. 
Malverde  was  betrayed  by  a  friend  and 
was  hanged  by  Mexican  authorities  in 
1906.  Malverde  has  become  a  legend. 
Peasants  come  to  the  shrine,  seeking 
cures  or  miracles.  Not  many  of  the 
people  visiting  the  shrine  are  drug 
smugglers  praying  for  "intercessions" 


from  Malverde  whom  they  regard  as  a 
"kindred  soul."  Admittedly  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  in  charge  of  the  area 
has  declared  that  the  church  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Malverde  cult 
and  that  the  man  was  no  saint.  But 
that  does  not  deter  the  Malverde  ad- 
mirers. They  come  anyway.  There  is  a 
certain  sadness  in  this  whole  picture. 

The  music  and  lyrics  of  the  current- 
ly popular  Mexican  ballads  glamourize 
the  drug  traffickers.  They  are  Robin 
Hoods  who  challenged  the  system. 
They  defied  authority.  In  the  process 
they  have  become  folk  heroes. 

This  is  a  sad  use  for  music  which 
ought  to  bring  enjoyment  and  comfort 
to  listeners.  I  carmot  think  of  a  worse 
role-model  for  youth  than  a  drug 
smuggler.  I  hope  this  is  a  passing 
phase  in  Mexican  music,  and  that  it 
passes  quickly. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Proxmire,  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


HOW  TO  CRACK  DOWN  ON 
NUCLEAR  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  this  Senator  spoke  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  the 
heartening  success  of  the  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 
That  success  has  made  this  nuclear 
world  far  safer  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  Acting  under  the  mandate 
of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  of  1970 
the  IAEA  has  done  a  superlative  Job  of 
keeping  nuclear  proliferation  far 
below  the  level  that  many  of  us  pre- 
dicted it  would  be  by  1986.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  coimtries  that 
might  be  tempted  to  develop  at  least  a 
rudimentary  nuclear  arsenal  have 
signed  the  Nuclear  Proliferation 
Treaty.  In  doing  so  they  have  agreed 
to  international  inspection  to  assure 
that  they  have  not  diverted  plutonium 
or  weapons  grade  uraniiun  from  nucle- 
ar plants  to  weapons  purposes. 

Some  countries,  however,  remain 
outside  the  treaty.  And  at  least  one 
signatory  to  the  treaty  may  have  start- 
ed to  assemble  the  basis  for  building  a 
nuclear  arsenal.  Leonard  Spector  is  a 
senior  associate  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace. 
Spector  has  recently  written  a  short 
but  excellent  monograph  on  what  he 
calls  the  "nuclear  netherworld."  These 
are  the  countries  that  have  developed 
an  illegal  network  to  spread  the  mate- 
rials for  nuclear  weapons  for  profits 
and  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  for 
power.  Spector  specifically  names  six 
countries  which  have  not  signed  the 
NPT  treaty.   He  charges   that   these 
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countries  support  their  growing  nucle- 
ar weapon  capabilities  by  obtaining 
nuclear  commodities  illegally  from 
America  and  Western  Europe.  Spector 
names  Argentina.  Brazil,  India.  Israel, 
Pakistan,  and  South  Africa.  In  addi- 
tion he  charges  that  Iraq  which  is  a 
signatory  to  the  treaty  may  also  have 
bought  its  way  into  the  nuclear  club. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  this  trade 
in  mass  killing  devices  operates.  Nazir 
Vaid  is  a  citizen  of  Pakistan.  In  June 
1984,  Vaid  was  arrested  at  the  Hous- 
ton Airport.  He  was  trying  to  smuggle 
50  high-speed  electronic  switches, 
known  as  krytons.  from  the  United 
States  to  Pakistan.  These  switches  can 
be  used  to  trigger  nuclear  devices.  So 
they  fall  under  the  Export  Control 
Act.  What  penalty  was  Vaid  given  for 
this  crime  that  directly  escalated  the 
terrible  danger  of  nuclear  war  and 
might  have  caused  innumerable 
deaths?  Vaid  served  a  bare  3  months  in 
pretrial  detention.  Then  he  was  de- 
ported to  Pakistan.  Pakistan  is  his 
home.  It  is  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. Obviously  the  penalty  was  a 
"wrist  tap."  A  year  later  Pakistan  suc- 
ceeded in  detonating  a  nonnuclear 
triggering  package  for  a  nuclear 
weapon  using  a  United  States  made 
kryton. 

Was  this  typical  of  the  weak  penal- 
ties for  violating  the  Nuclear  Prolif- 
eration Treaty?  Here  is  what  Spector 
writes: 

The  Vaid  affair  is  only  one  of  seven  differ- 
ent prosecutions  for  nuclear  exports  to 
Pakistan  that  have  been  completed  in  trial 
or  appellate  courts  in  Western  Europe  and 
North  America  since  mid-1984.  They  have 
run  the  gamut  from  the  covert  smuggling 
out  of  West  Germany  of  an  entire  uranium- 
processing  plant  to  the  finely  tuned  exploi- 
tation of  ambiguities  in  the  trigger  list  that 
enabled  Pakistan  to  obtain  6.500  specially 
hardened  steel  tubes  from  the  Netherlands 
for  use  in  a  centrifuge  uranium  enrichment 
plant.  As  in  the  Vaid  prosecution,  the  de- 
fendants in  every  one  of  these  cases  have  re- 
ceived negligible  sentences  or  have  gone  un- 
punished altogether. 

Spector  also  points  out  that  the 
West  German  businessman  who  se- 
cretly shipped  the  uranium  processing 
plant  to  Pakistan  for  a  price  of  $6  mil- 
lion recieved  a  $10,000  fine  and  an  8- 
month  suspended  sentence.  In  the  case 
of  the  executives  of  the  Dutch  compa- 
ny caught  exporting  the  hardened 
steel  tubes— shipments  that  were  made 
despite  warnings  from  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment—the Dutch  prosecutor 
sought  only  $6,000  fines  and  a  month 
suspended  sentences. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  cannot 
think  of  a  more  vicious  crime  or  a 
crime  fraught  with  more  terrible  con- 
sequences than  that  the  violation  of 
U.S.  law— the  Export  Administration 
Act— and  a  treaty  that  has  become  the 
law  in  our  country— the  Nuclear  Non- 
Prollferation  Treaty— when  such  a 
crime  advances  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  could  kill  millions  of  in- 


nocent people  and  kick  off  a  nuclear 
war  that  could  very  possibly  end 
human  civilization.  And  what  is  the 
motivation  for  the  crime?  Answer- 
turning  a  profit. 

Leonard  Spector  has  other  sugges- 
tions too.  He  proposes  more  oversight 
by  senior  officials  and  the  Congress. 
Specifically  he  recommends  the  desig- 
nation of  a  ranking  State  Department 
nonproliferation  aide  to  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  all  the  nuclear  pros- 
ecutions with  appropriate  Justice  De- 
partment officials  and  for  reporting 
annually  on  those  activities  to  the 
Congress.  And  Spector  proposes  an  es- 
pecially critical  remedy.  He  calls  on 
the  United  States  to  give  the  preven- 
tion of  nuclear  proliferation  the  abso- 
lutely top  priority  it  deserves.  It 
should  take  priority  over  relations 
with  other  nations  including  our  allies. 
He  argues  that  when  a  supplier  gov- 
ernment has  sufficient  evidence  to 
indict  an  individual  for  nuclear  smug- 
gling and  certainly  when  it  has  ob- 
tained a  conviction,  it  should  directly 
and  promptly  confront  the  recipient 
country  involved.  And  it  should  insist 
on  the  return  of  any  illicitly  obtained 
goods  or  the  dismantling  of  any  illicit- 
ly obtained  installation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  monograph  by  Leonard 
Spector  to  which  I  have  referred  from 
Issues  in  Science  and  Technology  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  think  it  will  be  very  useful  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Nuclear  Netherworld 
(Leonard  S.  Spector) 

Prologue:  Although  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  disagree  on  most  aspects 
of  arms  control,  they  have  long  agreed  on 
the  need  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  new  states.  The  two  super- 
powers and  other  nuclear  states  have  at- 
tempted to  limit  the  export  of  nuclear- 
wear)ons-related  materials  and  equipment 
through  formal  treaties  and  agreements. 
These  efforts  have  had  some  success,  but  in 
recent  years  a  new  challenge  has  emerged:  a 
"gray  market"  in  which  nuclear  material 
and  information  are  obtained  illegally, 
through  smuggling,  exploitation  of  loop- 
holes in  nuclear  export  controls,  and  fraud. 

Leonard  S.  Spector,  a  senior  associate  at 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  who  has  worked  on  nonproliferation 
for  over  a  decade,  examines  what  he  calls 
the  "nuclear  netherworld."  He  finds  that, 
although  only  a  few  governments  have  used 
this  illegal  network,  the  netherworld  is  play- 
ing an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Nuclear  supplier 
nations  have  been  reluctant,  according  to 
Spector.  to  act  against  states  that  have  used 
the  nuclear  netherworld.  He  warns  that 
without  stronger  measures,  the  danger  of 
proliferation  will  grow. 

Leonard  S.  Spector  received  his  J.D.  from 
Yale  University  in  1972.  He  has  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission and  on  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Nuclear  Pro- 


liferation. He  was  the  subcommittee's  chief 
counsel  from  1978  to  1980.  He  is  the  author 
of  Nuclear  Proliferation  Today  and  The 
New  Nuclear  Nations,  annual  reports  on  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  published  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace. 

Clandestine  nuclear  dealings  have  long 
threatened  international  efforts  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  arms.  Today  this  nuclear 
netherworld  embraces  a  broad  range  of  ac- 
tivities, including  outright  smuggling,  the 
quiet  exploitation  of  loopholes  in  nuclear 
export  controls,  the  purchase  of  nuclear 
goods  under  false  pretenses,  and  secret 
R&D  work  on  nuclear  weapons  themselves. 

Fortunately,  these  activities  fall  short  of 
constituting  a  black  market  comparable  to 
those  for  illicit  drugs  or  conventional  arms. 
Virtually  all  the  nuclear  netherworld  or 
gray-market  activities  are  pursued  at  the 
behest  of  a  small  number  of  national  gov- 
ernments rather  than  by  criminal,  dissident, 
or  terrorist  groups.  There  appear  to  be  few 
if  any  independent,  freestanding  smuggling 
networks.  Furthermore,  the  commodities 
being  sought— nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
weapons  material— do  not  appear  to  be  for 
sale,  only  the  equipment  and  technology 
needed  by  national  governments  to  build 
the  plants  for  producing  them. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  widespread 
adoption  of  an  extensive  and  in  many  re- 
spects successful  system  of  nuclear  export 
controls,  the  nuclear  netherworld  continues 
to  survive.  Today  it  is  playing  an  increasing- 
ly important  role  in  the  programs  of  a 
number  of  countries  seeking  to  build  or 
expand  their  nuclear  weapons  capabilities. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  current  system  of 
nuclear  export  controls  is  an  agreement 
among  the  nuclear  suppliers— in  essence, 
the  advanced  industrialized  nations,  includ- 
ing those  in  the  Eastern  bloc— to  require 
that  their  nuclear  exports  be  subject  to 
audits  and  inspections  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  in  recipient 
nations.  Suppliers  have  adopted  this  re- 
quirements for  IAEA  safeguards  under  the 
Nuclear  Suppliers'  Guidelines  they  negotiat- 
ed in  1976.  The  requirement  is  also  mandat- 
ed by  the  1970  nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NPT),  which  has  been  signed  by  all 
the  suppliers  other  than  Prance. 

The  particular  commodities  that  are  to 
trigger  the  application  of  safeguards  in  the 
recipient  countries  are  worked  out  in  negoti- 
ations among  the  suppliers  and  are  specified 
in  an  agreed-upon  "trigger  list,"  which  is 
updated  from  time  to  time.  Manufacturers 
seeking  to  export  commodities  on  this  list 
must  report  their  proposed  sales  to  the  sup- 
plier country  authorities  and  obtain  export 
licenses  so  that  the  authorities  can  verify 
the  intention  of  the  recipient  country  to 
apply  the  required  safeguards. 

Many  recipient  countries,  of  course,  are 
themselves  parties  to  the  NPT  and  as  such 
have  agreed  to  place  all  their  nuclear  activi- 
ties under  IAEA  inspection.  However,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil  India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  and 
South  Africa  have  not  joined  the  pact.  To 
support  their  growing  nuclear  weapons  ca- 
pabilities, many  of  these  nonsignatories 
have  quietly  attempted  to  obtain  nuclear 
commodities  without  being  subject  to  IAEA 
safeguards.  In  addition,  Iraq,  which  is  a  sig- 
natory, may  have  done  likewise. 

In  addition  to  the  safeguards  requirement, 
the  supplier  nations  have  agreed  to  exercise 
restraint  in  the  sale  of  the  most  sensitive 
nuclear  facilities.  These  facilities  include  re- 
processing plants,  which  extract  weapons- 
usable  Plutonium  from  spent  reactor  fuel. 


and  enrichment  installations,  which  can  up- 
grade uranium  from  its  natural  state  to 
weapons  grade.  Indeed,  since  France  can- 
celed its  proposed  sales  of  reprocessing 
plants  to  South  Korea  and  Pakistan  in  the 
late  1970s,  there  have  been  no  sales  of  such 
installations.  The  very  success  of  these  ef- 
forts to  curtail  commercial  sales  of  sensitive 
nuclear  plants,  however,  has  driven  would- 
be  purchasers  to  the  nuclear  gray  market, 
where  at  least  the  components  for  these  fa- 
cilities can  sometimes  be  obtained. 

The  export  of  related  dual-use  conunod- 
ities— items  having  both  nuclear  and  nonnu- 
clear uses— is  controlled  partly  through  the 
use  of  the  suppliers'  trigger  list.  In  the 
West,  many  of  these  items  are  also  con- 
trolled through  the  use  of  the  separate 
export  control  system  (known  as  the 
COCOM  regime)  established  to  prevent  ex- 
ports of  strategic  items  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Again,  licenses  are  re- 
quired for  these  exports,  although  IAEA 
safeguards  are  not  necessarily  applied  in  the 
recipient  nation  because  the  basis  for  grant- 
ing the  relevant  export  license  is  often  that 
the  export  not  be  destined  for  a  nuclear 
end-use.  Dual-use  items  controlled  through 
all  these  mechanisms  Include  advanced  com- 
puters potentially  useful  for  designing  nu- 
clear weapKjns,  equipment  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing,  and  electronics  and  hardware 
potentially  usable  in  nuclear  weapons  them- 
selves. 

Despite  their  seeming  comprehensiveness, 
these  controls  are  far  from  being  wholly  ef- 
fective. They  are  subject  to  continuous  as- 
sault by  a  number  of  emerging  nuclear  na- 
tions intent  upon  using  the  nuclear  nether- 
world, as  a  stream  of  recent  revelations  has 
shown. 

In  one  well-known  episode,  a  Pakistani  na- 
tional. Nazir  Vaid.  was  arrested  at  the  Hous- 
ton airport  in  June  1984  while  trying  to 
smuggle  50  highspeed  electronic  switches, 
known  as  krytrons,  from  the  United  States 
to  Pakistan.  Because  the  switches  can  be 
used  to  trigger  nuclear  devices,  their  export 
is  controlled.  After  serving  three  months  in 
pretrial  detention,  Vaid  pleaded  guilty  and 
was  deported  to  Pakistan,  his  home  and 
principal  place  of  business.  Although  the 
United  States  stopped  Vaid.  this  apparently 
did  not  prevent  Pakistan  from  obtaining 
krytrons.  According  to  U.S.  intelligence 
sources  quoted  on  television  by  ABC  News, 
in  June  1985  Pakistan  successfully  detonat- 
ed a  nonnuclear  triggering  package  for  a  nu- 
clear weapon  using  a  U.S.-made  krytron.  Ap- 
parently the  krytron  either  had  been  smug- 
gled out  of  the  United  States  by  Vaid  prior 
to  his  arrest  or  had  been  obtained  through  a 
separate  clandestine  network. 

The  Vaid  affair  is  only  one  of  seven  differ- 
ent prosecutions  for  nuclear  exports  to 
Pakistan  that  have  been  completed  in  trial 
or  appellate  courts  in  Western  E^arope  and 
North  America  since  mid-1984.  They  have 
run  the  gamut  from  the  covert  smuggling 
out  of  West  Germany  of  an  entire  uranium- 
processing  plant  to  the  finely  tuned  exploi- 
tation of  ambiguities  in  the  trigger  list  that 
enabled  Pakistan  to  obtain  6.500  specially 
hardened  steel  tubes  from  the  Netherlands 
for  use  in  a  centrifuge  uranium-enrichment 
plant.  As  In  the  Vaid  prosecution,  the  de- 
fendants in  every  one  of  these  cases  have  re- 
ceived negligible  sentences  or  have  gone  un- 
punished altogether. 

Israel  too  has  turned  to  smuggling  in  the 
recent  past.  In  May  1985  Richard  Smyth,  an 
American  businessman,  was  indicted  in  a 
U.S.  court  for  having  smuggled  810  krytrons 
to  Israel  between  1980  and  1983.  Israel  sub- 


sequently acknowledged  receiving  the 
switches  but  denied  that  they  were  being 
employed  in  nuclear  weapons.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  United  States,  Israel  has  since 
returned  those  krytrons  not  in  use.  Smyth 
absconded  before  his  trial,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  further  details  about  this  affair  will 
emerge. 

Aerospace  Daily  reported  in  May  1985 
that  Israeli  smuggling  has  been  more  exten- 
sive. The  usually  reliable  newsletter  claimed 
that  Israel  had  a  nuclear  arsenal  far  larger 
than  the  25  or  so  weapons  generally  as- 
sumed and  that  it  had  deployed  a  number  of 
nuclear  warhesids  on  short-range,  surface- 
to-surface  Jericho  II  missiles.  The  article  al- 
leged that  Israel  had  illegally  obtained  fuel 
compoimds  for  the  missiles,  components  for 
the  missiles'  inertial-guidance  systems,  and 
the  shells  for  the  rockets  themselves  from 
the  United  States.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
U.S.  confirmation  of  the  reports,  and  no  in- 
dictments for  these  alleged  activities  are 
known  to  be  pending. 

According  to  Italian  court  records  filed  in 
the  ongoing  prosecution  of  a  30-man  arms 
and  drug  smuggling  ring,  several  of  the  de- 
fendants purporting  to  have  34  kilograms  of 
weapons-usable  Plutonium  offered  the  ma- 
terial for  sale  to  Iraq  in  early  1982.  The 
records  and  subsequent  interviews  with  two 
of  the  defendants  indicate  that  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Iraqi  military  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  obtaining  the  material  and  met  on 
three  occasions  with  one  or  more  of  the  de- 
fendants to  discuss  the  sale.  The  plutonium, 
however,  almost  certainly  did  not  exist.  The 
deal  collapsed  when  the  Iraqis  demanded  to 
see  samples.  While  this  episode  illustrates 
that  international  controls  on  the  most  dan- 
gerous nuclear  commodities  appear  to  be  ef- 
fective, it  also  reveals  the  apparent  readi- 
ness of  yet  another  country  to  turn  to  the 
nuclear  netherworld  in  the  hope  of  evading 
these  restrictions. 

Argentina  has  pursued  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent tack.  Without  breaking  any  rules,  it  has 
obtained  essential  equipment  from  Italy. 
West  Germany.  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States  for  the  reprocessing  and  enrichment 
plants  it  is  building.  This  equipment  in- 
cludes microswitches,  remote  manipulators, 
and  waste  treatment  technology  for  the  re- 
processing plant  and  construction-site  gen- 
erators and  a  large  cooling  unit  for  the  en- 
richment plant.  (The  equipment  for  the  en- 
richment plant  was  obtained  in  the  early 
1980s  when  Argentina's  military  regime  was 
pursuing  construction  of  the  plant  in  com- 
plete secrecy. )  The  imports  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  illegal,  usually  because  they  in- 
volved items  so  widely  used  in  nonnuclear 
settings  that  they  are  not  subject  to  export 
controls.  Although  Argentina  has  reserved 
the  right  to  operate  its  reprocessing  plant 
without  safeguards,  and  although  it  has  re- 
fused to  put  its  partially  completed  enrich- 
ment plant  under  the  IAEA  system,  it  has 
been  able  to  obtain  equipment  that  is 
highly  important,  if  not  essential,  for  com- 
pletion of  the  two  plants. 

The  examples  cited  here  tell  only  part  of 
the  story.  In  a  year's  time,  the  United 
States,  which  has  devoted  considerable  in- 
telligence resources  to  the  problem,  may 
make  as  many  as  100  demarches  that  alert 
other  supplier  countries  of  attempts  by 
emerging  nuclear  nations  to  bypass  export 
controls.  In  many  cases,  probably  the  major- 
ity, such  cooperative  efforts  stop  the  illicit 
exports  before  they  are  made.  Similarly,  the 
export  control  guidelines  are  being  steadily 
tightened.  Still  significant  leakage  occurs,  as 
Israel's  ability  to  obtain  more  than  800  kry- 


trons in  three  years  demonstrates  only  too 
well. 

Even  when  convicted,  nuclear  smugglers 
have  been  treated  with  astonishing  lenien- 
cy. Nazir  Vaid  served  three  months  in  jail 
and  was  then  sent  home.  The  West  German 
businessman  who  secretly  shipped  the  ura- 
nium processing  plant  to  Pakistan  for  a 
price  of  $6  million  received  a  $10,000  fine 
and  an  eight-month  suspended  sentence. 
Under  West  German  law  the  maximum  pen- 
alty was  three  years.  In  the  case  of  the  ex- 
ecutives of  the  Dutch  company  caught  ex- 
porting the  hardened  steel  tubes— ship- 
ments that  were  made  despite  warnings 
from  the  Dutch  government— the  Dutch 
prosecutor  sought  only  $6,000  fines  and  one- 
month  suspended  sentences.  Plainly,  such 
penalties  need  to  be  strengthened,  both  as  a 
warning  to  potential  smugglers  and  as  a 
signal  to  their  foreign  government  princi- 
pals that  the  supplier  countries  take  smug- 
gling very  seriously. 

In  Western  Europe  the  criminal  laws 
themselves  need  strengthening,  and  Wash- 
ington is  urging  its  allies  to  move  in  this  di- 
rection. Here  in  the  United  States,  where 
statutory  penalties  are  already  tough,  the 
problem  is  one  of  Inadequate  coordination 
and  follow-through.  Vaid,  for  example,  was 
apparently  let  off  lightly  because  the  pros- 
ecutor in  that  case  thought  that  evidence 
clearly  linking  Vaid's  krytrons  to  the  Paki- 
stani nuclear  program  was  lacking.  As  Inves- 
tigative journalist  Seymour  Hersh  has 
brought  out,  however,  the  prosecution  had 
subpoenaed  a  cable  showing  that  the  kry- 
trons were  ordered  in  Pakistan  by  one  S.A. 
Butt— a  figure  unknown  to  the  prosecutor 
in  the  Vaid  case  but  known  only  too  well  to 
State  Department  exf>erts  as  a  man  long  in- 
volved in  Pakistan's  clandestine  nuclear  af- 
fairs. Although  it  was  supposedly  monitor- 
ing the  case  closely.  State  apparently  failed 
to  alert  the  prosecutor  to  this  key  fact.  In 
the  Smyth  proceeding  a  different  'case 
management"  problem  arose:  the  failure  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  prevent  his 
flight. 

The  best  remedy  for  such  shortcomings  is 
more  active  oversight  by  senior  officials  and 
Congress.  One  approach  would  be  to  desig- 
nate a  ranking  State  Department  nonprolif- 
eration aide  to  be  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing all  the  nuclear  prosecutions  with  appro- 
priate Justice  Department  officials  and  for 
reporting  annually  on  these  activities  to 
Congress. 

Internationally,  the  trigger  list  also  needs 
further  modification.  In  addition  to  control- 
ling specific  pieces  of  hardware,  the  suppli- 
ers could  prohibit  all  exports  destined  for 
any  nuclear  plant  in  a  nonnuclear-weapons 
country  that  is  not  under  IAEA  safeguards. 
Although  falsification  of  end-user  documen- 
tation could  defeat  this  blacklist,  the  added 
controls  would  place  one  more  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  such  countries  as  Argentina  and 
Pakistan,  thereby  making  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  obtain  needed  but  currently  un- 
regulated items  for  plants  that  may  be  con- 
tributing to  their  nuclear  weapons  poten- 
tial. 

Unfortunately,  past  efforts  to  prosecute 
individuals  and  to  tighten  export  controls 
have  had  one  unintended  effect:  they  have 
become  a  substitute  for  taking  action 
against  the  national  governments  that  are 
directing  and  benefiting  from  today's  nucle- 
ar smuggling  and  gray-marketeering.  None 
of  the  nations  whose  export  laws  Pakistan 
has  violated,  for  example,  has  condemned 
that  country  in  any  international  fonmi, 
such  as  the  United  Nations  or  the  IAEA. 
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Indeed,  Pakistan  was  elected  to  the  IAEA 
board  of  governors  to  represent  its  region 
from  1982  through  1984.  Only  in  1985  did 
the  United  States  enact  legislation  that 
would  prohibit  foreign  aid  for  any  nation 
that  violates  U.S.  laws  to  obtain  items 
needed  for  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives. Comparable  laws  are  needed  in 
other  supplier  states. 

Nor  have  aggrieved  supplier  countries 
made  any  serious  attempt,  through  the 
threat  of  sanctions  or  other  diplomatic  or 
legal  efforts,  to  deprive  emerging  nuclear 
weapon  nations  of  the  fruits  of  their  past  il- 
licit actions.  The  United  States  took  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  by  demanding  that 
Israel  return  the  krytrons  smuggled  out  by 
Smyth.  In  the  end,  however.  Washington 
appeared  to  condone  Israel's  conduct  by  per- 
mitting it  to  retain  those  krytrons  already 
in  use— some  quite  possible  for  nuclear  pur- 
poses, despite  Israel's  denials.  Similarly,  al- 
though Prance  refused  to  deliver  a  reproc- 
essing plant  it  promised  Pakistan  in  1976 
(sparking  a  lawsuit  by  Pakistan  against 
France  before  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce),  West  Germany  is  not  known  to 
have  objected  to  Pakistan's  use  of  its  illegal- 
ly obtained  uranium  processing  plant,  a 
plant  now  thought  to  be  operating  in  the 
town  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan.  Certainly,  when 
a  supplier  country  government  has  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  indict  and  individual  for 
nuclear  smuggling,  and  especially  once  it 
has  obtained  a  conviction,  it  has  little 
excuse  for  not  confronting  the  recipient 
country  involved  and  insisting  upon  the 
return  of  any  illicitly  obtained  goods  or  the 
dismantling  of  any  illicitly  obtained  installa- 
tion. 

The  United  States's  reluctance  to  damage 
its  relations  with  some  of  the  emerging  nu- 
clear nations  in  areas  of  E^ast-West  tension 
has  too  often  led  Washington  to  stay  its 
hand  in  this  regard,  and  its  allies  have  fol- 
lowed this  unfortunate  lead.  Unless  more 
forceful  actions  are  directed  at  the  source  of 
the  problem,  however,  the  nuclear  nether- 
world will  continue  to  exist,  thereby  serious- 
ly undermining  global  efforts  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  arms. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
GORTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


S.  2704— PREVENTION  OP 
WRONGFUL  USE  OP  CYANIDE 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  direct  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  conduct  a  study 
on  the  distribution  of  cyanide 
throughout  the  United  States  in  order 
to  determine  whether  steps  can  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  wrongful  use  of 
cyanide  against  American  consumers. 

A  study  of  this  nature  is  particularly 
needed  in  light  of  the  unfortunate 
number  of  actual  as  well  as  alleged 
tampering  cases  of  over-the-counter 
drugs  and  food  products  which  we 
have  witnessed  during  the  past  year. 
In  my  own  State  of  Washington,  two 


individuals  met  untimely  deaths  last 
month  due  to  cyanide-laced  capsules. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  con- 
sumer is  being  subjected  to  a  new  form 
of  terrorism,  and  we  need  to  look  at 
new  ways  with  which  to  fight  these 
criminal  acts.  Let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  our  law  enforcement  agencies, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  as 
well  as  the  manufacturers  of  consumer 
products,  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
combat  these  senseless  tampering  acts. 
Millions  and  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  investigating  these  tam- 
pering incidents  as  well  as  developing 
new  tamper-resistent  packaging. 

Unfortunately,  no  packaging  can  be 
totally  tamper  resistent.  However, 
with  better  packaging  and  better  con- 
sumer awareness  on  how  to  detect 
products  that  have  been  tampered 
with,  we  can  reduce  the  number  of 
deaths  which  occur  due  to  mindless 
acts. 

One  area  which  has  not  been  fully 
explored  is  the  need  to  control  the 
mass  distribution  of  cyanide.  One  of 
the  problems  that  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  in  apprehending 
the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes  is 
that  currently  we  do  not  have  the 
means  to  record  who  purchases  and 
uses  cyanide.  At  present,  we  require 
more  information  for  those  people 
purchasing  and  using  drugs  than  we 
do  of  those  who  use  cyanide. 

Since  cyanide  is  widely  used  in  many 
industrial  applications,  a  simple  ban  of 
cyauiide  is  neither  a  feasible  nor  rea- 
sonable approach  to  take  in  addressing 
this  problem.  A  more  responsible  and 
realistic  approach  is  to  ask  the  EPA  to 
carefully  study  this  problem  and 
report  back  to  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations on  what  steps  we  can  take 
to  further  safeguard  the  American 
consumer  from  the  wrongful  use  of  cy- 
anide. 

My  bill  has  two  principle  sections: 
First,  it  requires  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Envirorunental  Protection 
Agency  issue— within  30  days  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation— regulations 
requiring  that  all  retail  sales  of  cya- 
nide be  registered  in  terms  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  purchaser,  the  address  of 
such  person,  and  the  intended  use  of 
the  cyanide.  This  registry  would  be 
very  helpful  to  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies when  investigating  tampering 
cases. 

The  second  section  of  my  bill  out- 
lines the  scope  of  the  EPA  study  and 
requires  the  Agency  to  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  Congress  9  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  tamper-related  terror- 
ism is  not  going  to  go  away  tomorrow 
or  the  next  day.  Those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress must  begin  to  provide  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  FDA 
with  new  tools  to  combat  these  crimi- 
nal acts.  The  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  an  important  step  in  doing 


just  that  and,  by  doing  so,  restore  con- 
sumer confidence  in  the  food  and 
medications  they  purchase  in  our 
country's  retail  outlets. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  on  or 
before  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  of  the  Eiivironmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  shall  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  require  any 
person  who  sells  or  otherwise  transfers,  at  a 
retail  level,  any  cyanide  to  record  such  sale 
or  transfer.  Including  the  identity  of  the 
person  purchasing  or  otherwise  receiving 
such  cyanide,  the  address  of  such  person, 
and  the  intended  use  of  such  cyanide.  Such 
records  shall  be  available  for  such  use,  and 
retained  for  such  period,  as  the  aforemen- 
tioned Administrator  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  the  manufacturing  and  distribu- 
tion process  of  cyanide  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining methods,  procedures,  or  other  ac- 
tions which  might  be  taken,  employed,  or 
otherwise  carried  out  in  connection  with 
such  manufacturing  and  distribution  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  public  from  the 
wrongful  use  of  cyanide. 

(b)  Such  study  shall  include,  among  other 
matters,  the  following: 

(Da  determination  of  the  sources  of  cya- 
nide, including  the  name  and  location  of 
each  manufacturer  thereof: 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  means  and  meth- 
ods utilized  by  the  manufacturer  and  others 
in  the  distribution  of  cyanide,  including  the 
name  and  location  of  each  such  distributor: 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  procedures  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  selling,  at  the 
wholesale  and  retail  level,  of  cyanide,  in- 
cluding a  determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  persons  selling  cyanide  require  the  in- 
tended purchaser  to  identify  himself  or  her- 
self: 

(4)  a  determination  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  recordkeeping  requirements  are  im- 
posed on,  or  carried  out  by,  manufacturers 
of  cyanide  with  respect  to  the  specifications 
of  each  lot  of  cyanide  produced  by  such 
manufacturer: 

(5)  a  determination  as  to  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  establishing  a  central 
registry  of  all  lot  specifications  of  cyanide 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  quick  access  to 
investigative  and  law  enforcement  agencies: 

(6)  a  consideration  and  review  of  all  as- 
pects of  the  matter  of  interstate  versus 
intrastate  to  the  extent  that  it  involves  the 
manufacturing,  distribution,  or  use  of  cya- 
nide: 

(7)  a  determination  as  to  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  requiring  manufacturers 
of  cyanide  to  color  all  such  cyanide  with  a 
distinctive  color  so  that  the  consuming 
public  can  more  readily  Indentify  products 
laced  with  cyanide: 

(8)  a  determination  as  to  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  requiring  limited-access 
storage  for  cyanide  at  universities,  laborato- 
ries, and  other  institutions  that  use  cyanide 
for  research  or  other  purposes:  and 


(9)  a  determination  as  to  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  regulating  all  poisons  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  270- 
day  period  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Con- 
gress, together  with  his  or  her  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "person"  means  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  or  other  entity:  and 

(2)  "cyanide"  means  cyanide  or  any  form 
thereof. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


THE  GRAMM-RUDMAN- 
HOLLINGS    "FIX" 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  "fix"  was 
strengthened  yesterday,  on  balance, 
through  the  efforts  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. The  perfecting  modifications 
made  to  the  "fix"  will  make  more 
credible  our  actions  with  respect  to 
the  budget  and  appropriations  proc- 
ess—an action  absolutely  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  original  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved these  changes  not  only  in  the 
keeping  with  the  spirit,  but  also  as  a 
response  to  the  disappointing  manner 
in  which  we  continue  to  execute  the 
budget  and  appropriations  processes. 
The  last  disappointment  was  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
I  supported  that  budget  resolution  be- 
cause I  believed  that  it  was  adequate, 
although  barely,  and  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  budget  resolution, 
almost  any  budget  resolution,  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  our  efforts  to 
bring  Federal  spending  under  control. 
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It  is.  nevertheless,  another  in  a 
series  of  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tions which  was  ultimately  less  effec- 
tive than  the  version  originally  passed 
by  the  Senate.  It  is  another  in  a  series 
that  is  less  forceful  than  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  original  budget 
proposal. 

This  year,  however,  because  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  and  its 
sequal.  Congress  will  not  be  able  to  get 
away  with  mediocrity,  with  impunity. 
In  fact,  in  passing  the  "fix"  we  have 
prevailed  over  the  temptation  to 
resume  budgeting-business  as  usual. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  we  will  not  pass  the  reconciliation 
bill  before  the  August  15  snapshot. 
There  is  an  excellent  chance  that  a  se- 
quester order  will  be  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
There  is  the  reality  that  we  will  return 
in  September  to  make  the  budget  deci- 
sions that  we  should  have  made  this 


summer,  but  did  not.  There  is,  there- 
fore, the  guarantee  that  the  requisite 
amoimt  will  be  cut  from  the  1987  defi- 
cit. We  will  be  a  step  closer  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  several  steps  closer 
to  the  "truth-in-budgeting"  that  the 
American  people  demand.  For  these 
reasons  I  supported  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  modifications. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BAUCUS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  FALSE  PARADISE  OF  A 
SERVICE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in 
John  Steinbeck's  novel  "The  Grapes 
of  Wrath"  Tom  Joad  and  his  family 
travel  with  a  hope  and  a  prayer  to 
California,  believing  that  California 
will  solve  all  their  problems. 

They  learned  that  things  are  not 
always  what  they  may  seem. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  may  be 
relying  on  another  false  paradise 
today— it  is  called  our  service  econo- 
my. 

The  service  industry— insurance, 
banking,  fast  food  businesses— has 
grown  dramatically  in  recent  years- 
over  25  million  new  service  jobs  have 
opened  since  1970. 

But  this  industry  alone  cannot  alle- 
viate our  economic  problems.  In  the 
long  run  we  need  something  more  per- 
manent to  stabilize  our  economy  and 
restore  our  economic  stronghold. 

Despite  the  growth  of  the  service  in- 
dustry, we  must  recognize  that  serv- 
ices depend  on  manufsicturing  for 
their  business  and  survival;  manufac- 
turing generates  the  demand  for  insur- 
ance, advertising,  consulting,  and  fi- 
nancial advice. 

Service  jobs,  however,  typically  pay 
less  than  manufacturing.  The  average 
hourly  wage  in  America  is  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  lower  in  service 
jobs.  Today  the  inflation-adjusted 
hourly  wage  is  lower  than  that  of  10 
years  ago  and  this  figure  does  not 
show  that  many  service  industries  hire 
primarily  part-time  employees. 

Yet  these  are  the  jobs  on  which  our 
economy  is  increasingly  dependent. 

The  Labor  Department  forecasts 
that,  of  the  10  fastest  growing  occupa- 
tions, none  are  in  high-technology 
manufacturing,  but,  rather,  all  are 
service-related.  These  include  cashiers, 
registered  nurses,  janitors,  truck  driv- 
ers, waitresses,  and  nursing  aides. 

These  account  for  about  25  percent 
of  the  openings  through  1995.  The  big- 
gest gainer  is  cashiering— but  their  av- 
erage salary  is  60  percent  less  than  the 
average  wage  in  the  top  10  occupations 
in  the  forecast. 


Some  workers  will  enter  high  paying 
professions  such  as  law  or  accounting, 
but  a  majority  will  be  channeled  into 
jobs  that  pay  lower  wages  than  most 
manufacturing  positions. 

The  point  is  this:  The  service  econo- 
my may  be  a  false  paradise.  As  the 
manufacturing  sector  experiences 
severe  wage  competition  from  low- 
wage  countries,  we  may  be  responding 
by  losing  manufacturing  jobs  and 
shifting  jobs  into  the  service  area.  In 
other  words,  the  shift  into  services  re- 
flects the  pay  cut  Americans  must 
take  because  of  declining  competitive- 
ness. 

This  shift  is  a  particularly  bad  omen 
for  certain  segments  of  our  economy. 
It  may  worsen  the  job  outlook  for 
black  adult  males  whose  13  percent 
unemployment  rate  is  double  that  of 
white  adult  males.  They  may  suffer 
the  most  as  factory  jobs  are  phased 
out. 

Women  are  disproportionately 
taking  these  lower  paying  jobs.  In  5  of 
the  10  largest  growth  areas  identified 
by  the  Labor  Department,  over  three- 
quarters  of  the  jobs  are  held  by 
women. 

In  short  Mr.  President,  the  service 
sector  may  not  be  the  panacea  some 
envision. 

A  second  fallacy  regarding  service 
jobs  is  that  America  is  unchallenged  in 
its  dominance  of  service  industries. 

This  is  not  so  now  and  will  become 
less  true  unless  we  take  action  to  im- 
prove our  competitiveness. 

The  U.S.  share  of  global  trade  in 
special  business  services  such  as  engi- 
neering, consulting,  and  securities  in- 
vestment has  decreased  to  8  percent  in 
1983  from  15  percent  in  1973.  The 
United  States  now  trails  behind 
France,  Germany,  and  Britain  in  this 
aspect  of  trade. 

So  far,  U.S.  technology  in  services 
has  managed  to  surpass  its  foreign 
competitors.  But  let  me  make  a  predic- 
tion: within  the  next  5  years,  within  2 
years,  within  the  next  2  months,  serv- 
ice companies  will  be  approaching  us 
in  Congress  rightfully  demanding  that 
we  press  to  open  up  foreign  service 
markets,  not  just  markets  for  manu- 
factured goods.  And  we  must  respond, 
because  we  can  no  longer  assume  U.S. 
dominance  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  to  keep 
America  competitive  in  services.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  services  are 
no  panacea.  We  must  preserve  a  strong 
manufacturing  sector,  the  backbone  of 
our  economy. 

If  we  do  not,  we  may  find— like  Tom 
Joad  and  his  family  when  they  arrived 
in  California— that  the  paradise  we 
long  for  is  in  fact  a  cruel  mirage. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
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period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m..  with  state- 
ments by  Senators  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

D  0950 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AVERELL  HARRIMAN. 
STATESMAN  AND  PATRIOT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  week- 
end, the  cause  of  peace  lost  one  of  her 
most  talented  and  faithful  servants, 
Averell  Harriman.  Few  Americans 
have  contributed  more  ideas,  accom- 
plishments, or  time  to  their  Nation 
than  that  great  statesman  and  patriot. 
None  had  greater  integrity  or  ability. 

The  briefest  description  of  Averell 
Harriman's  career  requires  pages.  His 
titles  alone  comprise  a  long  list:  Busi- 
nessman, adviser  to  four  Presidents, 
Ambassador,  Secretary,  Governor, 
party  stalwart,  mentor  to  great  diplo- 
mats, friend  to  scores  of  world  leaders, 
husband  to  a  national  leader,  patri- 
arch to  a  great  family. 

What  most  distinguished  Averell 
Harriman's  service  was  not  just  its 
breadth,  but  its  quality.  He  integrated 
his  mastery  of  business,  politics,  and 
world  history  to  become  a  genius  of 
administration,  a  hero  of  diplomacy. 
His  achievements  were  impressive, 
tangible,  lasting.  Our  understanding  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  neutrality  of 
Laos,  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  in 
the  atmosphere— these  are  just  some 
of  the  results  of  his  efforts. 

Most  impressive  of  all  was  the  qual- 
ity of  his  professional  advice— always 
acute,  honest,  and  fearless.  He  was  un- 
afraid to  tell  Wall  Street  it  needed  the 
New  Deal.  He  was  unafraid  to  repre- 
hend Soviet  leaders  for  their  despot- 
Ism.  And  he  was  unafraid  to  tell  Amer- 
ica that  we  must  negotiate  with  the 
Soviets,  no  matter  how  repugnant  we 
find  their  behavior. 

In  all  this,  he  exercised  his  influence 
with  a  selflessness  that  all  in  public 
service  would  do  well  to  emulate.  He 
worked  tirelessly— but  never  on  his 
own  behalf.  He  wielded  great  power- 
but  never  for  its  own  sake.  He  was 
often  the  first  to  make  diplomatic 
breakthroughs— but  usually  the  last  to 
claim  credit. 

Much  has  been  said  and  will  be  said 
about  the  life  of  this  great  statesman. 
But  the  current  administration  has 
within  its  power  the  ability  to  pay 
Averell  Harriman  the  kind  of  tribute  I 


suspect  he  would  have  foimd  most 
gratifying:  Progress  toward  genuine 
arms  control;  nonproliferation  agree- 
ments; a  comprehensive  test  ban;  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  civil  rights;  in- 
vestments in  broadbased  economic 
growth— the  goals  to  which  he  devoted 
more  than  a  half-century  of  service- 
policies  that  are  good  for  America. 

Mr.  President,  Winston  Churchill 
once  asked:  "What  is  the  use  of  living, 
if  it  be  not  to  strive  for  noble  causes 
and  to  make  this  muddled  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in  after  we  are 
gone?"  Averell  Harriman's  life  was  a 
testament  to  that  purpose.  Our  great 
Nation  and  muddled  world  will  miss 
his  gifted  guidance. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBUC  DEBT  UMIT  EXTENSION 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  Senator  Byrd,  we  will 
stay  in  morning  business,  but  in  any 
event  it  is  my  hope  now  that  when  we 
go  back  on  the  bill  we  can  agree  that 
there  will  be  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hart], 
who  has  been  attempting  to  offer  that 
amendment  for  some  time.  I  under- 
stand if  that  is  the  case  it  will  take  a 
couple  hours,  and  then  we  could  have 
a  vote.  As  far  as  any  other  amend- 
ments, whatever  they  may  be.  we 
could  just  postone  that  judgment  until 
after  the  vote  on  the  Hart  amend- 
ment, if  that  is  satisfactory  because  I 
know  there  are  a  lot  of  amendments 
floating  around.  The  Presiding  Officer 
has  an  amendment.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton] 
has  an  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  has  an 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  an  amendment,  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  may  have  an 
amendment.  That  is  only  a  few.  I 
know  there  are  many,  many  others  out 
there  that  have  no  relationship  to  the 
debt  ceiling  but  may  be  offered  in  any 
event.  So  I  would  hope  that  when  we 
resume  consideration  of  the  bill,  we 
can  agree  the  Hart  amendment  will  be 
in  order  and  that  it  can  be  offered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  a  feeling  we 
have  been  here  before.  I  want  to  reit- 
erate my  willingness  certainly  to  coop- 
erate with  the  majority  leader  in 
working  out  some  kind  of  a  process  or 


procedure  which  will  permit  the 
Senate  to  resolve  the  issue  of  sanc- 
tions in  South  Africa.  I  have  indicated 
since  we  began  the  debate,  even  prior 
to  the  debate,  on  the  debt  limit  that  I 
wanted  to  ensure  that  that  opportuni- 
ty was  available  to  the  membership.  I 
know  the  leader  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries will  be  conducting  this  weekend 
and  the  early  part  of  next  week  an  ex- 
tremely important  and  significant 
meeting  to  decide  some  of  their  own 
policy  toward  South  Africa.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  important  that  the  United 
States  lead,  and  the  institution  to  pro- 
vide that  leadership  is  the  U.S.  Senate. 
I  know  these  matters  will  be  consid- 
ered, as  we  meet  here  this  morning,  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  they  would  be 
able  to  agree  on  legislation.  But  I 
know  the  majority  leader  understands 
very  well  we  have  debated  these  issues 
in  the  past.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  issues  before  us.  I  want  to  indicate 
that  if  we  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
the  South  Africa  amendment  laid 
down,  I  would  be  more  than  willing  to 
lay  it  aside  to  permit  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hart]  to  dispose  of  his 
amendment.  Then  I  think  after  a 
couple  of  hours  we  would  have  a  very 
clear  idea  what  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  had  resolved,  or 
at  least  what  the  chairman  had  pro- 
posed. We  could  then  get  oack  to  that 
issue.  I  am  not  interested  in  interrupt- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
but  I  do  reiterate  what  I  said  last 
night,  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 
That  is  that  this  issue  is  timely.  It  is 
important.  The  strife  and  violence 
continues  to  grow  in  South  Africa. 
The  Senate  as  an  institution  has  con- 
tinued to  fail  to  speak  on  this  issue  of 
enormous  urgency.  The  President  has 
stated  his  position,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  imperative  we  state  ours. 

I  want  to  cooperate,  but  I  also  indi- 
cate that  we  are  at  a  point  now  where 
we  are  going  to  have  to  exercise  what- 
ever rights  we  have  to  get  that  kind  of 
consideration.  Having  said  that,  I  will 
try  at  appropriate  times  to  submit  to 
the  Senate  through  one  means  or  an- 
other the  addressing  of  that  issue.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
would  let  nature  take  its  course,  let 
Senator  Hart  offer  his  amendment 
and  dispose  of  it.  Otherwise.  I  will  just 
recess  or  do  something  else.  We  are 
not  going  to  bring  up  South  Africa 
now  and  we  are  not  going  to  discuss  it 
now— maybe  later,  if  we  can  get  an 
agreement,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
offer  it  and  then  set  it  aside  and  let 
other  Members  offer  amendments.  We 
are  on  the  debt  ceiling  legislation.  It  is 
very  important.  It  is  important  to  a  lot 
of  people  if  we  do  not  pass  this  legisla- 
tion. As  I  understand  from  Treasury, 


September  2  is  sort  of  the  drop-dead 
date;  we  will  not  be  able  to  pay  oiu- 
bills,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  our 
eyes  on  that,  not  just  some  meeting 
that  may  be  held  somewhere  with  ref- 
erence to  South  Africa.  I  think  the 
Commonwealth  countries  know  that 
Congress  is  serious  about  our  concerns 
with  respect  to  South  Africa,  that  we 
have  demonstrated  that  in  the  past  on 
a  bipartisan  basis,  and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain it  does  any  good  to  say  we  have  an 
amendment  pending,  whether  that  is 
going  to  cause  any  change  in  what  is 
going  to  happen  in  some  meeting  this 
week. 

D  1010 

So  I  hope  we  could  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  trying  to  finish  the  debt  limit 
extension.  We  have  started  contacting 
Members  on  this  side  this  morning 
with  reference  to  nailing  down  some 
framework  and  agreement  for  aid  to 
the  Contras  and  the  South  Africa  bill. 
As  soon  as  I  have  a  report  on  this  side, 
I  will  pass  it  on  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  to  see  if  there  would 
be  a  chance  for  any  progress  on  an 
agreement. 

Again,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  meeting  as  we  speak.  I  do  not 
really  see  the  urgency  of  discussing 
another  bill  until  they  complete 
action. 

I  hope  we  could  go  ahead  with  the 
Hart  amendment.  Otherwise,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  recess  the  Senate. 

(Mr.  D'AMATO  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  do  that,  if  the  leader  will 
yield,  I  cannot  resist  at  least  the 
rather  sad  commentary  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  in  a  po- 
sition where  we  are  prepared  to  recess 
to  avoid  debate  and  discussion  on  one 
of  the  most  important  and  timely 
issues  in  the  world  today.  I  think  that 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  this  institu- 
tion, which  tends  to  reflect  at  times 
the  best  in  terms  of  debate  and  discus- 
sion on  American  policy,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  and  the 
Constitution  has  given  us  that  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
little  concerned  about  what  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  just  said. 
He  says  there  will  be  no  amendment 
on  South  Africa. 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  At  this  time.  And  there 
will  be  no  debate  on  South  Africa  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  do  not  need  an 
amendment  for  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  say  there 
would  be  no  debate  on  South  Africa. 

I  recognize  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's burdens.  I  know  that  he  has  the 


responsibility  of  developing  the  work 
schedule  of  the  Senate;  and  when  he 
fills  an  amendment  tree,  he  certainly 
is  working  within  the  rules.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  going  a  little  bit  far,  how- 
ever. If  I  may  say  so  respectfully  to 
the  majority  leader,  for  a  majority 
leader,  whether  it  is  on  this  measure 
or  anything  else,  to  set  himself  up  as  a 
kind  of  traffic  cop  and  decide  that  he 
will  be  the  sole  determiner  of  who  will 
offer  an  amendment,  when  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered,  and  for  what 
purpose  an  amendment  is  drawn. 

The  majority  leader  has  the  votes.  I 
assume,  on  these  measures.  I  can  un- 
derstand his  reticence  to  get  into  some 
of  these  matters.  But  there  are  99 
other  Senators  here,  more  than  half 
of  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  each  Senator  has  a  right  to  call  up 
amendments. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  t>emoaned  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
debt  limit  extension  bill  and  implies 
that  we  ought  not  be  calling  up  some- 
thing that  has  not  been  heard  by  the 
committee,  referring  to  the  South 
Africa  proposal  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  seeks  to  bring  up.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  the  very  same  kind  of 
resolution— the  debt  limit  extension— 
to  which  the  Gramm-Rudman  meas- 
ure was  attached  last  year.  Granun- 
Rudman  had  had  no  committee  testi- 
mony, no  committee  hearings,  no  com- 
mittee markup.  Yet.  this  was  the  very 
vehicle  on  which  that  amendment  was 
added  last  year. 

I  say  this  knowing  something  about 
the  distinguished  majority  leader's 
problems  and  burdens.  But  I  would 
urge  him  not  to  go  too  far.  The  major- 
ity leader  has  the  power  of  recogni- 
tion, which  is  an  awesome  power— it  is 
the  strongest  weapon  in  his  arsenal, 
the  power  of  first  recognition— and. 
second,  he  has  the  votes.  I  would  hope 
he  would  not  go  so  fsu-  as  to  say:  "Well, 
only  this  Senator  can  call  up  an 
amendment.  He  can  call  it  up  at  this 
time  or  another  time,  and  we  will  go 
into  recess  until  he  has  it  ready,  and  it 
can  only  be  an  amendment  of  this 
nature."  That  goes  a  little  far. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  take  what  I  am  saying  in 
the  spirit  in  which  I  am  offering  it.  I 
certainly  have  no  animus  toward  the 
majority  leader.  I  am  fond  of  him  and 
I  respect  him.  and  there  is  nobody  in 
the  Senate  who  respects  the  office  of 
majority  leader  more  than  I  do.  But 
even  a  majority  leader  can  go  too  far. 

I  have  been  majority  leader,  and 
there  may  have  been  times  that  I  was 
perceived  as  having  gone  too  far,  as 
when  I  acted  to  break  the  filibuster  on 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  but  we  had  a  fili- 
buster on  our  hands. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  we  could  agree  that 
the  Hart  amendment,  if  that  Is  the 
majority  leader's  preference,  go  first. 


but  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  be  then  recog- 
nized upon  the  disposition  of  the  Hart 
amendment,  so  that  both  the  Hart 
amendment  and  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  can  be  called  up. 

I  am  not  conversant  with  the  details 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment,  but  he 
certainly  has  a  right  to  call  up  his 
amendment. 

He  has  indicated  that  there  are  de- 
velopments which  make  time  some- 
what of  the  essence. 

I  hope  we  can  agree  to  some  resolu- 
tion of  this,  to  allow  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  have  his  amendment 
called  up  and  debated.  The  majority 
leader.  I  assume,  has  the  votes.  He  can 
vote  it  down;  he  can  table  it.  Why  not 
call  it  up  and  debate  it? 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
patience  and  courtesy. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
disagree  with  the  minority  leader.  I 
think  the  majority  leader  has  some  ob- 
ligation to  try  to  do  the  business  of 
the  Senate. 

Let  us  face  it:  What  we  have  here  is 
a  race— who  can  rush  over  and  offer  a 
bill  regarding  South  Africa  first.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  and  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  that  it  was  re- 
solved last  year  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  majority  leader  and  others  in  a 
bipartisan  way. 

I  am  not  totally  naive.  There  Is  a 
certain  amount  of  domestic  politics  in- 
volved in  this  effort.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee is  conducting  an  executive  ses- 
sion, when  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats there  are  focusing  on  the  issue  of 
South  Africa,  what  we  have  is  an 
effort  to  upstage  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee:  We  could  not  do  it 
last  night,  and  we  want  to  do  it  this 
morning  to  demonstrate  to  someone 
that  we  are  more  concerned  than  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
in  my  view  they  will  probably  report  a 
bill.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  majority 
leader  has  to  yield  to  anybody  who 
wants  to  offer  some  amendment  that 
is  totally  irrelevant  to  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing on  the  Senate  floor. 

We  can  start  the  contest.  I  can  offer 
a  freedom  fighter  amendment,  call  up 
the  bill,  offer  that,  and  a  Senator  can 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit,  and  we 
can  offer  other  amendments  on  free- 
dom fighters  and  spend  the  next  2 
weeks  debating  South  Africa  and  aid 
to  the  Contras  on  the  debt  ceiling  bill, 
which  in  my  view  in  the  final  analysis 
will  be  an  exercise  in  futility.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  House  as  I  believe  I  do 
and  how  they  respond  to  all  this  mate- 
rial on  the  debt  ceiling  extension,  it 
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came  from  the  House  without  any 
amendment  and  that  is  the  way  they 
like  it.  It  does  not  mean  that  is  the 
way  they  are  going  to  get  it  but  that  is 
the  way  they  like  it. 

I  am  just  looking  over  the  calendar 
here  for  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  either  complete  the  debt 
ceiling  or  move  on  to  something  else 
and  come  back  to  it  again  before  we 
recess  for  the  so-called  Labor  Day 
recess. 

I  am  not  going  to  negotiate  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  has 
every  right  as  we  all  have  on  this 
floor.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  to  yield  just  because  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  an 
amendment  he  wishes  to  offer.  Maybe 
other  Senators  would  like  to  offer 
amendments.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  may  offer  an  amendment. 

I  would  hope  we  could  deal  with  the 
debt  ceiling  extension,  but  obviously 
that  is  not  the  case.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  either  are  going  to  take  up 
amendments  or  try  to  avoid  at  least 
foreign  policy  debate  on  this  issue.  We 
have  enough  extraneous  amendments 
as  it  is.  At  least  I  know  of  enough. 

Having  said  that,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  gelding. 

Let  me  say  I  am  really  surprised  at 
the  discussion  and  the  effort  to  take 
up  the  South  Africa  amendment  this 
morning.  I  thought  we  put  this  to  bed 
last  night. 

The  reason  I  am  surprised  is  that 
there  was  a  lengthy  discussion  involv- 
ing the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  Senator 
Weicker,  other  Senators  here  on  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  was  one  of  the  principal  sponsors 
of  the  Kennedy-Weicker-Cranston 
amendment,  said  that  in  his  view  to 
have  a  debate  on  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
which  is,  of  course,  the  bill  I  am  man- 
aging, and  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  debt  ceiling  issues  one  of 
these  days,  would  be,  in  effect,  a 
debate  that  we  would  have  to  have  all 
over  again  when  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  reported  its  bill.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  about  2Vi 
working  weeks  left  before  the  August 
recess  and  only  4  or  5  working  weeks 
left  after  that,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut said  that  he  did  not  feel  it 
was  right  or  fair  for  the  Senate  to 
debate  the  same  issue  twice  and  prob- 
ably come  to  the  same  conclusion 
twice. 

Now,  I  have  a  vested  interest  in 
trying  to  get  this  bill  completed.  We 
have  to  complete  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
by  Auguist  15,  as  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ate's schedule.  We  have  to  reconcile 
our  differences  with  the  House,  and 
there  is  already  a  big  one,  Gramim- 
Rudman.  Gramm-Rudman  last  year. 


as  I  recollect,  took  a  month  and  a  half 
to  resolve. 

Among  the  consequences  of  failing 
to  complete  action  in  a  timely  manner 
on  this  debt  limit  will  be  another  dis- 
investment of  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund.  This  will  be  used  to  pay  Social 
Security  benefits,  but  no  one  should 
be  very  enthusiastic  about  forcing  the 
Government  to  disinvest  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund.  It  does  not  sound 
too  good  and  indeed  it  is  not  good,  be- 
cause it  should  not  have  to  be  neces- 
sary. We  ought  to  be  able  to  run  our 
fiscal  house  and  keep  it  in  better 
order. 

Now.  there  is  another  aspect  to  the 
variety  of  nongermane  amendments, 
whether  it  is  South  Africa  or  others, 
that  are  being  offered  here. 

I  have  offered  nongermane  amend- 
ments on  the  debt  ceiling.  I  have  of- 
fered nongermane  amendments  to 
other  bills.  But  I  must  tell  you  I  have 
never  offered  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment when  a  committee  of  jurisdiction 
was  in  the  process  of  marking  up  on 
the  very  subject  about  which  my  non- 
germane  amendment  would  have  been 
involved. 

Just  about  a  year  ago.  Senator  Simp- 
son brought  up  his  legislation  on  im- 
migration reform.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  recollect  that  I  offered  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  to  that 
immigration  reform  bill.  The  reason 
that  I  offered  my  nongermane  amend- 
ment to  take  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  out  of  the  Federal  budget, 
which  at  that  point  was  somewhat 
controversial,  was  because  people  did 
not  want  to  deal  with  that  issue.  They 
wanted  that  issue  to  go  away.  They 
did  not  want  that  issue  to  get  mixed 
up  in  decisions  involving  immigration. 

At  that  point,  we  did  not  know  that 
we  were  going  to  have  a  Gramm- 
Rudman  bill.  But  I  pressed  that  issue 
even  though  there  was  an  effort  to 
preclude  a  vote  and  after  4  or  5  work- 
ing days,  I  moved  to  table  my  own 
amendment.  My  move  to  table  was 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  sent  a  signal 
which  was  that  Social  Security  and  its 
trust  funds  should  be  taken  out  of  and 
set  aside  from  our  annual  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  and  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  the  consequence  of  that  was 
that  when  we  dealt  with  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill  a  month  or  so  later,  as 
Gramm-Rudman  did  evolve,  guess 
what?  We  did  what  we  should  have 
done  years  before,  what  many  of  us 
had  been  striving  to  do  for  many 
years,  which  was  to  separate  Social  Se- 
curity from  the  Federal  budget;  and 
because  it  is  trust  funded,  because  it  is 
paid  into  and  paid  out  of  to  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiaries,  we  won  that  fight. 

There  was  a  reason  to  have  that 
fight.  It  was  timely.  It  was  necessary. 
It  was  not  something  anyone  wanted 
to  deal  with. 


Let  us  contrast  that  to  the  issue  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  wants 
us  to  deal  with.  South  Africa. 

This  Senator  wants  this  body  to  deal 
with  South  Africa.  This  Senator  was 
the  first  Senator  to  bring  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  the  closing  days  of 
1984  legislation  that  actually  involved 
sanctions  on  South  Africa.  Most  Sena- 
tors did  not  even  know  it.  We  passed 
it.  We  passed  it  twice  in  this  body  as 
part  of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

Then  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  and  Monetary  Policy 
had  hearings  on  South  Africa.  Imme- 
diately after  the  July  4  recess,  our 
committee  had  the  first  hearings.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  testified.  Senator 
Weicker  testified.  Other  interested 
parties  testified.  We  felt  it  was  impor- 
tant for  that  legislation  to  have  a 
proper  hearing  because  it  was,  and  is, 
a  matter  of  great  urgency. 

Right  now  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  having  held  hearings  last 
week,  is  moving  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity to  mark  up  and  present  to  the 
Senate  free-standing  legislation  on 
South  Africa. 

D  1030 

What  more  any  of  us  could  want  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  do,  I 
do  not  know.  That  is  fast  work.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  while  there  may  be  dif- 
ferences over  which  sanctions  should 
or  should  not  l)e  in,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  present  to  us  a 
significant  and,  from  the  standpoint  of 
many  people,  a  strong  sanctions  bill 
that  will  send  more  than  just  a  verbal 
message  to  the  South  Africans  and 
their  absolutely  intransigent  govern- 
ment. 

But  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  purpose  we  serve  by  trying 
to  second-guess  the  committee  here 
today— what  purpose  we  serve  by 
trying  to  have  what  will  only  be  a  pre- 
liminary debate  on  the  legislation  that 
is  coming  to  the  Senate  floor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Senators  should 
have  a  clear  purpose  in  mind  when 
they  advocate  nongermane  legislation 
on  a  bill  that  is  on  the  Senate  floor. 
And  I  just  do  not  know.  Maybe  it  is 
something  I  do  not  understand.  I  am 
willing  to  learn,  but  I  just  do  not  know 
what  purpose  is  served  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  continuing  to 
press  for  consideration  today  of  legis- 
lation that  could  be  from  the  commit- 
tee on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  next 
week. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  majority  lead- 
er's intentions  on  that,  but  my  recol- 
lection from  last  night  is  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  said  that  he  intended  to 
bring  the  legislation  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  up  as  soon  as  it 
was  reasonably  available,  but  I  cannot 
speak  for  him. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  going  to  be 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  address  that 
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issue.  As  the  manager  of  this  legisla- 
tion, I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
amendments  that  are  germane  to 
Gramm-Rudman  and  to  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. Frankly,  I  would  like  to  try  and 
get  those  out  of  the  way. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
a  thoroughly  gremane  amendment.  As 
I  understand  it,  he  wants  to  repeal 
Gramm-Rudman.  I  think  we  should 
take  that  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Washington 
State  has  an  amendment  to  modify  a 
portion  of  Gramm-Rudman  having  to 
do  with  COLA'S.  I  happen  to  have  an 
amendment  to  reinstate  some  of  the 
benefits  that  were,  according  to  Sena- 
tor Ruduan.  unintentionally  taken 
from  railroad  retirees  who  have  a  par- 
allel system  to  Social  Security.  And  I 
am  sure  there  are  other  amendments 
like  that  that  are  relevant  to  either 
Gramm-Rudman  or  to  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

As  the  manager  of  this  legislation.  I 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  could 
work  our  will  on  the  germane  and  rele- 
vant amendments  to  the  debt  ceiling 
bill.  Now  that  does  not  foreclose  any- 
body's rights.  It  is  true  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  a  perfect 
right  to  offer  his  amendment.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  a  perfect  right  to 
offer  amendments  of  his  own.  I  am 
simply  asking  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  other  Senators 
allow  us  to  go  as  far  as  we  possibly  can 
in  completing  our  germane  work. 

We  have  got  a  lot  to  do  on  this  bill. 
We  have  been  on  this  bill,  and  I  have 
been  here  as  floor  manager,  for  1 
week.  I  am  prepared  to  stay  here  an- 
other week  or  the  week  after  that  or 
even  the  week  after  that,  which  means 
we  may  not  have  an  August  recess 
come  August  15.  But  I  am  prepared  to 
stay  here  for  that.  I  do  not  have  any- 
thing I  have  got  to  do.  Nothing  is 
more  important  than  getting  this  bill 
through. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  we  can  get  Senators  to 
come  to  the  floor  with  their  germane 
amendments.  I  hope  we  can  dispose  of 
them,  vote  them  up  or  down  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  make  sure  that  the 
Senate  does  not  get  itself  snarled  up. 

As  I  understand  what  is  likely  to 
happen  if  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts persists,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
parliamentary  maneuver  that  is  going 
to  prevent  him,  as  I  understand  what 
the  majority  leader  propounded  or 
said  he  would  do  last  night,  there  will 
be  a  parliamentary  maneuver.  The 
vote  on  South  Africa  will  not  occur. 
We  will  get  tangled  up  on  Contra  aid, 
and  probably  two  or  three  other 
things  that  I  can  only  guess  at. 

And,  as  the  manager  of  this  bill,  I 
have  no  desire  to  see  us  get  into  that 
kind  of  a  parliamentary  snarl.  I  do  not 
think  ultimately  getting  into  it  can  do 
anybody  any  good.  It  is  not  going  to 
help  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 


Massachusetts.  It  is  certainly  not 
going  to  help  the  Finance  Committee 
and  my  colleagues  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  debt  ceiling.  It  is  going  to 
frustrate  the  Senate's  effort  to  amend 
Gramm-Rudman  so  we  can  deal  with 
the  Federal  budget  deficit.  All  of  these 
would  be  casualties  in  getting  into  a 
cat's  cradle  of  parliamentary  maneu- 
vers. We  should  proceed  with,  I  think, 
a  clear  understanding  of  where  we  are 
going.  I  hope  we  will  be  thoughtful 
and  careful  in  the  way  we  proceed 
from  here. 

Now,  the  majority  leader  has  yielded 
the  floor  to  me  and  I  want  to  thank 
him. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  cannot  yield  the  floor  to 
anybody.  The  majority  leader  yielded 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  one 
has  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  have  concluded  my  re- 
marks. I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
certain  what  we  have  gained  in  the 
last  35  minutes,  but  we  have  not  done 
anything  on  the  debt  extension  bill.  If 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  offer  his  amendment— he 
is  prepared  to  do  that— then  I  am 
going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  decide  what  else  we  can 
move  to.  There  are  some  Executive 
Calendar  nominations  that  we  can 
probably  take  up  today,  one  on  George 
R.  Salem  and  one  on  M.D.B.  Carlisle 
that  have  been  on  the  calendar  now 
for  a  month  or  two.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  do  those.  We  are  going 
to  try  to  do  something  today  if  we  can. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  preempt  the 
discussions  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  or  the  other  work  they  are 
doing.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  leaders  are 
bound  to  accommodate  any  one  Sena- 
tor in  this  body.  At  least  that  is  not 
my  view  of  the  leadership. 

So,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  withhold  that  sugges- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
made  the  reference  to  "any  one  Sena- 
tor." I  am  not  pleading  the  case  of  any 
one  Senator.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
we  ought  to  proceed  in  the  normal  leg- 
islative process  and  let  Senators  who 
have  amendments  call  them  up.  I  have 
no  problem  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  going  first  with  his  amend- 
ment. 

Incidentally,  while  I  can  respect  and 
appreciate  the  fine  arguments  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 


sylvania has  made— he  is  the  manager 
of  the  resolution  and,  therefore,  has 
good  reason  to  want  to  press  on  and 
get  action  on  the  resolution— but  there 
is  no  rule  in  this  Senate  that  would 
prevent  amendments  from  being  called 
up  on  this  measure  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  not  germane.  Senators  may 
call  up  nongermane  amendments.  No 
question  about  that. 

But  I  simply  wish  to  say  again  that  I 
hope  that  the  majority  leader  will  not 
go  into  recess  and  will  not  go  to  the 
Executive  Calendar.  If  he  wants  to  go 
to  the  Executive  Calendar,  he  can  do 
it.  He  can  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
or  move  to  go  into  recess. 

But  the  majority  leader  himself  has 
recognized  that  time  is  marching  on. 
This  debt  limit  resolution  needs  to  be 
acted  upon  and  placed  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  at  some  point  in  early  Sep- 
tember, I  believe.  But  the  debt  ceiling 
has  been  on  the  calendar  now  for  over 
a  week. 

D  1040 

The  debt  limit  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  July  18,  and  the  Senate  has 
been  on  the  debt  limit  since  July  23.  In 
that  time  we  have  modified  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  there  has  been  a 
motion  to  table,  and  the  recommittal 
motion  with  instructions  was  tabled. 
The  Senate  has  adopted  a  Gramm- 
Rudman  "fix"  amendment.  All  of  this 
talk  about  the  need  to  get  on,  I  agree 
with  that.  We  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  work  on  this  debt  limit  ex- 
tension resolution.  Instead,  we  have 
had  long  quorum  calls,  and  we  have 
not  worked  too  hard  at  moving  the 
resolution  along  up  to  this  point.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  go  into  recess,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  long  quorum  calls 
simply  to  keep  other  Senators  from 
calling  up  amendments,  that  is  not 
going  to  move  this  debt  limit  exten- 
sion along  and  expedite  the  work  of 
the  Senate. 

I  certainly  have  no  problem  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  offering  his 
amendment.  Also,  if  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  would  let  Senators  call 
up  amendments,  I  might  have  an 
amendment  I  would  like  to  call  up. 
The  majority  leader  has  an  amend- 
ment on  Contra  aid. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  want  to  call  that 
up. 

Mr.  BYRD.  He  said  he  would  call  it 
up.  It  is  fine  with  me  if  he  wants  to 
call  it  up.  But  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  if  we  are  really  serious  with 
getting  on  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  I  hope  we  would  not  go  into  a 
recess  and  keep  the  Senate  just  hang- 
ing aroimd,  or  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  do  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Obviously,  it  is  just  a  question  of 
judgment  on  how  we  can  best  move. 
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But  I  know  once  the  South  Africa  or 
freedom  fighter  amendments— we  are 
not  kidding  anybody— are  offered,  the 
fat  is  in  the  fire.  We  are  off  for  a 
whole  week.  Forget  about  anything 
else  except  debate  on  those  amend- 
ments. It  would  seem  to  me  that  in 
this  case  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
decide  if  we  want  to  dedicate  a  week  or 
2  weeks  to  either  one  of  those  issues. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts indicate  of  course  he  is  glad  to 
give  us  agreement  on  what  he  wants 
but  not  on  what  anybody  else  may 
want  in  an  effort  to  move  the  legisla- 
tion along.  There  ought  to  be  some  in- 
dication that  we  can  resolve  both  of 
these  issues,  including  Contra  aid 
which  has  already  passed  the  Senate. 
We  are  bleeding  the  freedom  fighters 
to  death  in  Nicaragua  because  of  the 
lack  of  support. 

The  House  has  acted.  Pifty-one 
Democrats  were  bipartisan,  and  in  this 
body  it  was  bipartisan  with  11  Demo- 
cratic Senators.  We  have  not  turned 
the  tap  since  March.  Now  we  are  told 
we  are  going  to  have  a  filibuster.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  when  push  comes 
to  shove,  the  leadership  has  to  make 
the  judgment. 

As  far  as  I  know,  we  cannot  have  it 
both  ways  around  here.  We  can  try  it. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  is  going  to 
happen. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  leader  be 
kind  enough  to  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  leader 
be  willing,  if  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  were  to  take  action, 
to  give  us  the  assurance  that  we  can 
lay  that  legislation  down  immediately? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  would  couple  that 
with  some  assurance  with  respect  to 
what  we  can  do  with  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  point,  as  I 
understand  the  response,  is,  effectively 
you  are  holding  hostage  the  whole 
debate  and  discussion  on  apartheid  to 
the  questions  on  whether  the  Senate 
Will  tftke  UD  Contra  aid.  t  iuess  that  la 
whit  H  in, 

Mr.  QQ\M.  M§.  t  ihlftk  ii  wduld  ^p 
ihp  rpvffw,  iut,  In  %,f\f  pv*»fli,  I  ihink 
it  Id  a  i9||iUm»t^  qu#«itlen  to  amH  H  In  % 
matter  not  to  debAte  now  but  we  have 
Already  acted  on  it  once  favorably.  But 
I  would  not  be  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  did  not  remember 
whether  the  majority  leader  had  a  po- 
sition on  economic  sanctions  in  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
aid  to  the  freedom  fighters. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  position  on  the  sanctions  in 
South  Africa? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  the  Senator  recalls, 
several  months  ago  when  we  had  a  bi- 
partisan resolution  when  the  last 
South  African  lelgislation  came  from 
the  House,  which  did  contain  some 
sanctions.  I  did  support  it.  I  did  meet 


with  the  President  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  along  with  Senator  Lugar  and 
Kassebaum  urging  the  President  to  be 
forthright  and  come  forth,  as  I  think  I 
said,  as  I  recall,  with  at  least  one  credi- 
ble new  initiative.  It  did  not  happen. 
The  answer  is  "yes,"  depending  on 
which  sanctions  they  are. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  President 
issued  the  Executive  order  on  that 
question.  So  as  I  understand  it,  the 
leader  supported  that  position.  So  I 
am  trying  to  understand  where  we  are 
on  the  issue.  I  guess  the  leader  says  he 
supports  the  President's  position. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  indicated  my  view, 
which  I  reflected,  and  was  not  too  well 
articulated,  to  the  President  was  that 
he  needed  to  make  a  strong  statement, 
he  needed  to  demand  the  release  of 
Mandela,  he  needed  to  indicate  other 
actions  that  would  follow,  and  that 
there  was  some  of  that  in  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  but  I  think  generally 
the  speech  left  something  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  inquiring  be- 
cause I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Foregin  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
Lugar,  and  Senator  Kassebaum  had 
been  disappointed  in  the  President's 
speech.  I  had  not  heard  what  reaction 
the  majority  leader  had  given  on  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  I  indicated  short- 
ly thereafter  that  it  could  have  been 
much  stronger.  But  I  was  disappoint- 
ed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  this  in  terms  of 
the  sanctions? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Of  the  speech. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  leader 
support  the  sanctions?  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee supporting  sanctions? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  certain.  I  know 
they  are  looking  at  that  right  now.  I 
would  hate  to  take  a  quiz  on  what 
they  were  unless  I  had  help  from  for- 
eign policy  experts  in  the  House. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  only  point,  and 
I  will  end  now  on  this,  would  the  ma- 
jority leader  9lvt>  us  assurances  should 
that  eotnmittee  report  somcthlhit  out 
today  Ihttt  It  Wdtild  bt>  b(>rorp  the 

S('HMl»'  ttft,  fF^pi<|>iHtllHM  IPMIMlMti§h,  AHd 

\dp  sohprtwlp^J  fMfi  hwM  h* 

Mr  X)Q\M-  Wiiat  I  would  int^mi^  am 
)  did  laat  niKht,  I  think  it  ouK^t  to  be 
freestanding.  I  really  believe  that  and 
I  share  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  my  view  as 
well,  leader,  and  if  we  had  those  assur- 
ances, maybe  we  could  have  a  course 
of  action  involved,  but  without  those  it 
does  not  leave  many  options.  I  am  in 
harmony  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. We  think  it  ought  to  be  freestand- 
ing legislation  with  debate,  and  permit 
the  President  to  make  whatever  judg- 
ment he  would  so  desire.  But  that  is 
why  we  are  inquiring  from  the  majori- 
ty leader  if  he  would  give  us  assur- 
ances that  he  would  lay  down  that  as  a 
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result  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  If  he  were  to  give  that,  I 
think  that  would  give  us  some  assur- 
ance that  we  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  debate.  Then  I  think  the  ac- 
tions on  the  debt  limit  are  clearly  not 
as  great.  But  I  do  not  hear  the  assur- 
ances from  the  majority  leader  that 
he  is  prepared  to  do  so. 

But  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  just  indicate,  as  I 
did  last  evening,  that  there  are  ele- 
ments of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  have  not  been  kept 
secret.  I  know  of  a  number  of  staff 
contacts.  In  that  particular  agreement 
there  would  be  a  freestanding  12 
hours  of  debate  on  South  Africa,  and 
final  passage.  That  is  South  Africa. 
That  would  also  include  MilCon  ap- 
propriations with  16  hours  of  debate, 
no  more  than  10  of  which  would  be  on 
the  contra  aid,  and  then  final  passage. 

We  have  DOD  authorization  but  I 
am  not  certain  that  even  needs  to  be 
in  that  grouping.  I  know  with  the 
DOD  authorization  there  will  be  an 
extensive  debate  on  SALT.  So  the 
answer  is  that  there  is  certainly  a  will- 
ingness, put  it  that  way,  on  the  part  of 
this  Senator  to  try  to  work  out  some 
agreement  on  this  issue  and  others. 

But  as  I  get  the  message  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  he  wants  me 
to  give  him  what  he  wants  and  negoti- 
ate the  balance.  I  do  not  really  believe 
that  is  quite  what  we  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  pre- 
pared to  go  forward  with  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment,  but  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  in  this  matter  we  have 
been  discussing  here  this  Senator  is 
very  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  I  know  the 
majority  leader  indeed  has  a  Joint 
leadership  responsibility  of  moving 
thlnns  forward,  flut  wp  also  ou«ht  to 
know  thai  wholp  issues  srp  hot  prpfttpd 
t*^yAl,  tr  WP  st^PHd  H  wppli  IH  this 
@HAm^»)f  on  ihp  (|M(«Nti§H  of  «hAt  oyp 
forelRn  nolioj^  otiKht  to  be  In  Houth 
AfplPA,  I  think  I  oAn  think  of  a  lot 
worse  ways  that  we  could  spend  the 
week— and  have  spent  many  weeks,  in- 
cluding the  past  week.  So  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts somehow  is  coming  out  of  left 
field  with  something  that  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  what  we  are  discussing  here 
I  think  is  wrong.  I  think  he  is  abso- 
lutely right. 

I  think  the  question  of  what  our 
policy  is  with  regard  to  South  Africa 
transcends  even  the  repeal  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  which  I  feel  strongly  about. 
And  so  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  not  heeding  my  initiative 
at  all. 


I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
that.  I  think  there  are  others  who 
feel— and  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Senator  Nuim.  indicated  last  night 
that  he  felt  the  DOD  authorization 
bill  ought  to  be  somewhere  in  the  pri- 
ority, that  maybe  the  defense  of  our 
country  was  important,  and  that  we 
ought  to  bring  that  up. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  no  quarrel  with  that  either.  So  I 
suggest  it  depends  on  who  may  have  a 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  But  I 
would  suggest  that  we  take  up  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, which  I  understand  at  10  o'clock 
would  be  disposed  of  by  noon.  Now  it 
is  10  to  11.  So  I  assume  it  would  be 
closer  to  1  o'clock. 

D  1050 

At  some  time  following  that  this 
afternoon,  I  would  certainly  be  willing 
to  sit  down  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, and  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  discuss 
not  only  this  issue  of  South  Africa, 
but  perhaps  the  issue  of  freedom 
fighters,  to  see  if  we  could  reach  some 
agreement.  We  are  not  doing  any  good 
at  all  this  way  that  I  can  see.  We 
might  as  well  be  in  recess  as  standing 
here  talking  to  each  other. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WiU  the  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  me.  I  will  be  in 
touch  with  Senator  Weicker. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  only  thing  is  that 
the  Members  on  the  tax  conference 
may  have  a  brief  meeting  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  I  would  be  happy  to  join 
that  meeting  and  hope  we  can  work 
out  an  agreement  on  DOD.  We  have 
been  asking  to  bring  that  up  several 
times. 

Also,  there  is  the  floren  PAC  amend- 
ment  which  has  to  be  woveh  ih  be- 
tween ma  Ahd  August  ih.  \  uhder^ 
stfthd  ihitt  the  diiitiHiulshed  mAj§rlty 
leAdPF  hiM  m  Aur^iiffleflt  with  th^  dln- 
tlogHl«hf«d  SenatoF  from  Pklahema 
[Mr.  BoRKN].  I  am  a  supporter  of  that 
amendment. 

Then  there  is  8ALT  U,  and  there  is 
the  military  construction  appropria- 
tions. There  are  other  appropriations 
bills. 

The  House  is  getting  appropriations 
bills  over  to  the  Senate  more  rapidly 
in  these  last  few  days:  the  legislative 
appropriations  bill,  agriculture.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  energy-water,  com- 
merce, justice,  State,  the  judiciary, 
and  military  construction. 

I  am  confident  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  others  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  be 
acting  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
report  these  now  that  the  House  has 


gotten  those  appropriations  bills  over 
here. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  try  to  expedite  the  people's 
business  and  hope  to  complete  action 
in  a  rational,  reasonable,  and  effective 
way,  we  ought  to  sit  down  and  talk 
about  agreements  on  all  of  these 
issues  that  have  been  foremost  in  our 
discussions  of  late. 

I  am  ready  to  be  helpful  in  doing 
that.  I  do  not  think  initially  that  this 
is  something  that  we  can  leave  up  to 
the  staff.  I  think  the  Senators  have  to 
agree  initially. 

Both  the  majority  leader  and  I  have 
good  floor  staffs  to  work  out  details 
later  and  contact  other  Senators. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  certainly  would  want  to 
have  the  minority  leader  present  in 
the  meeting.  In  any  event,  I  appreciate 
his  willingness  to  volunteer. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  the  minori- 
ty leader  today  a  list  of  what  we  hope 
to  do  between  now  and  October  3,  even 
though  I  cannot  predict  anything. 
Things  do  change. 

Right  now,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  begin 
the  Boren  issue  on  the  1 1th  of  August 
and  complete  it  on  the  12th.  That  is 
our  present  intention.  That  would  be 
before  the  recess.  I  have  indicated 
that  to  Senator  Boren.  He  also  under- 
stands that  if  some  other  matter 
delays  it,  it  could  be  a  little  later. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator 
Boren  has  called  me  this  morning.  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  discuss  his 
call.  I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


THE  PAC  INFLUENCE 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  compelling  op-ed  piece  published 
recently  in  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail, 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Byrd,  described  in  dis- 
turbing detail  the  growing  influence 
Political  Action  Committees  have  on 
the  electoral  and  governmental  proc- 
esses. 

Ih  19^4,  there  were  eofl  t»ACs  con- 
trlbutihi  lia.6  million  to  eomtressioH 
At  ^f\^mm,  tH  1904,  the  HumbeF  of 
PAe's  lfl#f#ft«Pd  to  4,ee»,  and  dona- 
tions Fose  to  a  whopping  li06J  mil- 
lion- Rven  more  worrisome  Is  that  PAC 
money  now  constitutes  a  greater 
amount  of  a  candidate's  war  chest 
than  ever  before— 20  percent  in  1084 
as  compared  to  15.7  percent  in  1074. 
These  figures  are  mind-boggling,  and 
Senator  Byrd  recognizes  this  in  this 
commentary. 

Senator  Byrd  correctly  believes  that 
PAC's  undermine  the  trust  that 
people  have  in  their  elected  represent- 
atives. This  not  only  adds  to  the  cyni- 
cism of  the  people,  but  erodes  the 
foundation  of  our  representative  gov- 
errunent.  To  this  end.  Senator  Byrd 
concludes  that  reform  of  the  present 
campaign  finance  laws  is  imperative  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  faith  and  integ- 


rity inherent  in  our  representative 
Government.  For  that  reason.  Senator 
Byrd  is  cosponsorlng  the  Boren-Gold- 
water  bill  aimed  at  curbing  the  influ- 
ence of  PAC's.  which  I  am  also  cospon- 
sorlng. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Byrd's  editioral,  "Putting  Some 
Limits  on  PAC's,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Putting  Soke  Liiots  ok  PAC's 

(By  Robert  C.  Byrd) 

Most  of  us  have  had  some  contact  with 
the  video  games  that  were  "the  rage"  across 
the  country  for  several  years.  PAC-MAN 
was  one  of  the  most  popular.  The  game 
could  be  won  only  if  the  player  could  con- 
trol the  movement  of  a  screen  figure  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  it  from  being  devoured  by 
another  figure— the  PAC-MAN— with  an  ap- 
parently limitless  appetite. 

By  coincidence,  both  the  nature  of  this 
irapular  video  game  and  its  name  are  in 
many  ways  analogous  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment finds  itself.  The  objectivity,  independ- 
ent judgment,  and  absolute  allegiance  to  the 
well-being  of  our  nation  and  the  majority  of 
its  citizens— which  our  nation's  founders  de- 
manded of  their  elected  representatives- 
are  being  dangerously  eroded  by  the  influ- 
ence of  special  interest  money  in  the  elec- 
toral process. 

Spending  for  congressional  campaigns  is 
getting  to  be  like  the  arms  race.  Each  elec- 
tion year,  candidates  raise  and  spend  great- 
er and  greater  sums  to  get  elected.  And 
more  and  more  of  that  money  is  coming 
from  PACs— or  Political  Action  Commit- 
tees—representing special  interests. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  spiraling  ex- 
plosion of  ever-higher  campaign  cost  and 
the  receipt  and  use  of  PAC  dollars  by  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  spending  limits  for  con- 
gressional campaigns  that  is  tied  to  a  system 
of  public  financing.  This  would  liberate  can- 
didates from  having  to  go  "hat  in  hand  "  to 
special  Interest  groups  to  pay  for  their  elec- 
tion races,  and  would  prevent  the  voice  of 
the  average  cltleen  from  being  drowned  out 
by  all  of  the  special  Interest  money. 

Althdugh  many  of  the  90-c«lled  speclftt  Ih- 
terMta  have  loals  which  rpflpcl  the  sehtl- 
mpHts  of  most  AttieM»mH«,  the  Phti  »y»tew 
tPHttft  to  xive  »»*PM(»I  iHtP>-e»t«  ft  di«pF©fl«f: 
MoHste  sfflWHHl  of  inntipwie  in  the  4wliT«ft- 
WSlHHi  HFflPewi  Tl^eFefftFe,  it  W  With  I88d 
x»^m  that  tile  tppal  point  of  growini 
public  poncern  l«  on  the  fioorttirte  of  PA© 
contrlbutlon«. 

Most  PACs  concentrate  the  influence  of 
their  particular  special  intere6t«  by  collect- 
ing money  from  group  members  and  making 
large  contributions  to  candidates  for  office. 
Given  the  very  high  and  increasing  costs  of 
running  for  public  office  in  this  age  of  tele- 
vision, many  candidates  conclude  that  they 
have  no  choice  but  to  accept  PAC  contribu- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  effort  it  takes  to 
raise  sufficient  campaign  contributions  to 
run  an  effective  race  for  federal  office  saps 
a  candidate's  time  and  energy  and  Interferes 
with  official  and  family  responsibilities. 

This  "money  chase"  has  additional  detri- 
mental effects.  Even  for  the  most  scrupu- 
lous elected  officials,  taking  money  for  elec- 
tion campaigns  and.  certainly,  actively 
asking  for  contributions  for  campaigns,  can 
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cre&te  some  sense  of  obligation  to  the  con- 
tributors. Respondents  to  polls  Indicate  a 
belief  that  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of 
PAC  contributions  is  to  secure  access  to  the 
candidate  once  he  arrives  in  Washington. 

Our  campaign  financing  laws  and  the  orgy 
of  mega-buck  spending  which  they  encour- 
age unquestionably  contribute  directly  to 
cynicism  on  the  part  of  many  citizens  about 
the  integrity  of  our  government  and  its 
elected  officials. 

This  is  a  problem  which  strikes  at  the 
vital  underpiimings  of  our  representative 
form  of  government.  The  problem  must  be 
addressed.  We  need  to  look  at  extending 
public  financing  of  campaigns  to  congres- 
sional elections.  Public  financing  is  current- 
ly used  in  presidential  elections  and  is  the 
only  sure  way  to  minimize  the  "money 
chase"  that  so  contorts  the  election  process. 

Meanwhile,  stricter  guidelines  and  lower 
limits,  must  be  imposed  on  contributions 
from  PACs.  On  this  front,  I  hope  we  will 
soon  see  definitive  action.  Sen.  David  Boren 
of  Oklahoma  and  I  are  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion that  places  a  population-based  ceiling 
on  the  toUl  amount  of  PAC  contributions 
congressional  candidates  may  accept  and  re- 
stricts the  capability  of  PACs  to  exploit 
loopholes  in  the  law  and,  thereby,  elude 
even  the  current  inadequate  limitations  on 
PAC  contributions. 

Ours  is  a  govenunent  of  representatives 
elected  by  the  people— representatives  who, 
in  their  official  actions  make  judgments 
which,  in  their  view,  best  serve  the  national 
interest  and  best  reflect  the  wishes  of  the 
people  who  elect  them.  It  doesn't  always 
work  as  everyone  would  like. 

We  Americans  continue  to  put  our  faith  in 
that  system.  But,  once  that  faith  is  under- 
mined, America  is  in  trouble.  Our  current 
system  of  campaign  financing  undermines 
that  faith,  and  that  is  why  it  must  be 
changed.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  the 
reforms  that  are  badly  needed. 

It  is  an  effort  of  such  importance  to  our 
form  of  government  that  it  must  be  faced. 
And  it  must  be  met  successfully.  That  will 
occur  only  when  the  people  across  this 
nation  demand  it  from  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. For  the  sake  of  all  of  us,  I  hope 
that  occurs  soon. 


RETIREMENT  OF  REAR  ADM. 
STEPHEN  J.  HOSTETTLER 

Mr.  WARNER,  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  acknowledge  the  distin- 
gxiished  naval  career  of  Rear  Adm. 
Stephen  J.  Hostettler,  who  retires  to- 
morrow after  over  33  years  of  service 
to  the  Nation. 

Admiral  Hostettler  graduated  from 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  with  the  class 
of  1953,  and  served  on  a  number  of 
surface  combatants.  Prom  July  1979 
untU  July  1981.  Admiral  Hostettler 
served  as  Commander,  U.S.  Naval 
Forces  Korea  before  coming  to  the 
Washington  area. 

Four  years  ago.  Admiral  Hostettler 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  di- 
rector, joint  cruise  missile  project,  a 
position  in  which  I,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  serve  as  chairman, 
have  come  to  know  him  well  and  to  re- 
spect his  tremendous  abilities.  That 
period.  1982,  was  a  critical  juncture  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  ground  laimched 
cruise  missile  [GLCM]  and  the  U.S. 


Navy  sea  launched  cruise  missile 
[SLCM]  programs,  which  were  being 
jointly  developed.  These  two  critical 
programs  were  in  the  transition  from 
development  to  production,  and  to  put 
it  bluntly,  were  in  deep  trouble.  On  his 
arrival.  Admiral  Hostettler  faced  chal- 
lenges posed  by  poor  missile  test  firing 
rate,  serious  performance  problems 
with  major  contractors,  and  a  poten- 
tial delay  in  the  politically  sensitive 
GLCM  deployment  date  to  name  but  a 
few. 

Under  his  strong  leadership,  a  com- 
prehensive restructuring  of  the  pro- 
gram was  set  in  motion.  Complex  tech- 
nical problems  were  confronted  and 
resolved.  Quality  control  measures  at 
major  contractor  facilities  were  evalu- 
ated, and  replaced  with  methods  that 
now  are  industry  models.  And  a  com- 
petitive program  was  initiated  that 
now  purchases  93  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram's hardware  competitively,  and 
has  created  the  potential  for  life  cycle 
cost  savings  in  excess  of  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

Perhaps  the  crowning  achievement 
to  Admiral  Hostettler's  efforts  was 
meeting  our  Government's  commit- 
ment to  on-time  deployment  of  the 
GLCM  in  Europe,  notwithstanding  a 
succession  of  obstacles,  often  without 
precedent,  which  the  admiral  sur- 
mounted with  the  sure-handed  leader- 
ship and  competence  that  so  charac- 
terize his  entire  career.  Following  the 
successful  GLCM  deployment,  the 
Joint  Cruise  Missile  Project  Office 
under  his  leadership,  accomplished 
the  deployment  of  both  conventional- 
ly armed  and  nuclear  armed  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  [SLCM's]. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  on  the  admi- 
ral's retirement  with  some  i>ersonal 
reservation,  since  my  colleagues  and  I 
on  the  committee  have  come  to  so 
value  his  frank  advice  and  counsel.  As 
Rear  Admiral  Hostettler  retires  tomor- 
row, let  me  join  my  voice  to  the  chorus 
of  those  who  have  recognized  his  ex- 
ceptional contribution  to  our  Nation's 
security,  and  who  wish  him  and  his 
family  well  in  retirement. 


faith  and  trust  American  Presidents 
and  other  world  leaders  placed  in  him. 
And  from  the  success  of  these  under- 
takings, through  which  so  many  citi- 
zens of  the  world  have  benefited,  we 
know  that  faith  and  trust  was  well  de- 
served. 

Very  few  among  us  would  even 
aspire  to  give  as  much  of  themselves 
to  their  country  and  their  fellow  men, 
as  Averell  Harriman.  And  rarer  still 
are  those  who  possess  the  intellect  and 
vision,  the  generous  spirit  and  the  bold 
determination  required  to  achieve  that 
goal  so  splendidly. 

The  generations  who  were  fortimate 
to  witness  the  devoted  work  of  this 
great  man,  and  the  future  generations 
who  will  live  in  a  better  world  because 
of  him,  shall  remember  Averell  Harri- 
man with  gratitude. 
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breadth  of  his  experience  was  extraor- 
dinary, and  he  will  be  missed. 

Yet  he  leaves  a  splendid  legacy  for  a 
world  of  peace.  His  art  was  that  of  the 
consumate  statesman,  the  disinterest- 
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TRIBUTE  TO  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  few 
men  in  the  history  of  our  Republic 
have  devoted  themselves  more  faith- 
fully to  the  service  of  their  country 
than  W.  Averell  Harriman.  His  death 
this  week  at  the  age  of  94  sadly  brings 
to  a  close  an  extraordinary  career  of 
public  service,  a  career  which  pro- 
foundly influenced  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  and  the  course  of  our 
Nation  in  international  affairs 
throughout  much  of  the  20th  century. 

His  role  in  some  of  the  truly  monu- 
mental global  challenges  of  his  time— 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  NATO  alliance, 
and  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  to 
name  a  few — offers  a  testament  to  the 


TRIBUTE  TO  BEN  COLE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  half  century  ago,  the  area 
around  44th  Street  and  College 
Avenue  in  Indianapolis  was  the  center 
of  the  universe  to  me  and  to  the  man  I 
want  to  salute  today. 

Our  lives  have  changed,  our  world 
has  become  larger,  and  our  careers 
have  taken  different  paths. 

But  Ben  Cole  will  always  be  the  man 
who  was  my  first  boss. 

Ben  was  a  Butler  University  student 
and  a  substation  manager  for  the  Indi- 
anapolis Times  in  the  neighborhood 
where  I  was  a  Times  carrier  •  •  •  that 
was  where  our  lives  were  centered. 

He  cared  then,  as  he  has  continued 
to  care  after  37  years  in  Washington, 
DC,  that  the  people  of  his  home  town 
should  get  the  news. 

Then  he  made  sure  the  papers 
landed  on  their  doorsteps.  Now,  and 
for  all  the  years  he  has  reported  on 
the  inner  workings  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  his  written  words  have 
brought  comprehensive  and  complete 
coverage  of  the  news  to  his  readers. 

It  is  good  to  know  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  its  readers  will  continue  to 
hear  from  Ben  from  time  to  time.  His 
retirement  from  regular  reporting  is 
not  the  end  of  a  distinguished  career, 
but  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase. 

Ben  Cole  is  the  kind  of  man  the 
people  of  my  State.  Alaska,  would  un- 
derstand and  admire  for  his  fairness, 
his  objectivity  and  his  thoroughness. 

As  a  former  Hoosier.  and  as  an  Alas- 
kan. I  share  that  same  admiration. 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize  my  good 
friend.  Ben  Cole,  as  he  retires  now 
from  the  Indianapolis  Star. 


ed  yet  passionate  promoter  of  the 
public  good.  His  philosophy  was  that 
of  the  compassionate  leader,  intensely 
but  lovingly  focused  on  humane  gov- 
ernment as  a  fully  achieveable  ideal. 
His  fundamental  quest  was  on  behalf 
of  human  dignity,  and  he  set  for  him- 
self a  standard  of  public  service  that 
was  a  benchmark  for  the  diplomatic 
profession  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
world. 

Averell  Harriman  will  be  regarded  as 
a  master  of  his  age.  He  knew  who  he 
was.  and  in  that  personal  security  he 
could  serve  selflessly.  He  cared  for  in- 
dividuals, for  nations,  for  the  Earth. 
He  believed  in  democracy  and  he  de- 
voted his  life  to  its  profession.  He 
achieved,  in  a  virtuoso  career,  that 
rare  combination  of  the  ideal  and  the 
pragmatic  that  brings  humanity's 
highest  dreams  into  reality. 

Averell  Harriman  was  more  than  an 
individual,  he  was  a  force:  A  force  for 
peace,  for  understanding,  for  excel- 
lence in  the  affairs  of  government,  for 
the  finest  in  public  service.  He  served 
half  a  dozen  Presidents.  He  was  special 
envoy  to  Britain,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Under  Secretary  of  State,  can- 
didate for  President,  architect  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  Ambassador  to  Russia 
under  Stalin,  signer  of  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  Governor  of  New 
York.  He  founded  the  Harriman  Insti- 
tute for  the  Advanced  Study  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  Colimibia  University, 
a  splendid  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  a  superb  living  monument 
to  the  memory  of  this  great  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  tribute  to 
this  fine  man,  this  great  American, 
whose  exemplary  career  provides  a 
brilliant  definition  for  the  art  of 
public  service.  To  his  wife,  Pamela, 
and  his  daughters  Kathleen  and  Shir- 
ley, I  extend  deepest  condolences  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mrs.  Cranston. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


W.  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 

Mr.  CRANSTON.   Mr.  President,  I 

am  saddened  by  the  death  last  week  of 

a  distinguished  American.  W.  Averell 

Harriman.     His     wisdom     and     the 


INCREASE  IN  THE  STATUTORY 
LIMIT  ON  THE  PUBUC  DEBT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668)  increas- 
ing the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 


Pending: 

Modified  committee  amendment,  to  pro- 
vide a  committee  substitute  on  investment 
and  restoration  of  Social  Security  funds 
during  debt  limit  crises. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2241 

(Purpose:  To  repeal  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985) 
Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair, 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hart], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
and  Mr.  Weicker,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2241. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.    .  REPEAL 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  joint  resolution, 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Control  Act  of  1985  (title  II  of 
Public  Law  99-177)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Exception.— Section  272  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1984  (relating  to  restoration  of 
trust  fund  investments)  and  section  274  of 
such  Act  (to  the  extent  that  it  relates  to  sec- 
tion 272  of  such  Act)  shall  not  be  included 
in  or  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  Act  and 
shall  be  effective  as  if  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  The  repeal  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1986. 

(2)  Provisions  of  law  amended  or  repealed 
by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  are  hereby  re- 
stored or  revived  and  shall  be  effective  as  if 
such  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  sent  to  the  desk  is  offered  on 
his  own  behalf  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan].  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga], and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Weicker]. 

Mr.  President,  this  is.  in  fact,  a  very 
simple  amendment.  The  amendment 
repeals  the  so-called  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  bill  as  modified  by  action  of 
the  Senate  yesterday. 

As  we  all  know,  what  took  place  here 
in  the  Senate  yesterday  was  the  so- 
called  fix  of  what  is  now  called 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  I.  The  fix, 
as  it  was  described  by  one  of  its  spon- 
sors, was  simply  in  response  to  a  deter- 
mination by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
that  the  law  was  unconstitutional  in 
certain  respects. 


According  to  that  sponsor,  it  simply 
transferred  the  power  of  carrying  out 
automatic  cuts  of  impoimdments,  or,  if 
you  will,  sequesters,  from  the  Office  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  It  was  said  that  this  was  a 
simple  amendment  and  yet  that 
amendment,  the  so-called  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  II  amendment,  took 
28  pages. 

We  have  found,  at  our  peril.  I  think, 
that  every  time  we  tried  to  fix  or 
straighten  out  or  simplify  this 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  approach  to 
controlling  deficit  spending  and  deficit 
creation,  that  we  simply  make  the  law 
more  complex,  more  complicated,  and 
less  workable.  That  Is  simply  what 
happened  in  the  Senate  yesterday. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
today  Is  indeed  a  simple  amendment. 
It  deletes  the  entire  proposition, 

Mr.  President,  the  English  poet 
Samuel  Taylor  Collerldge  once  wrote 
of  "that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief 
for  the  moment,  which  constitutes 
poetic  faith."  For  longer  than  a 
moment.  Indeed  now  for  10  months, 
we  have  suspended  belief  in  many  of 
the  fundamental  principles  which  un- 
derlie our  society,  our  Constitution, 
and  our  commitment  to  progressive 
government.  The  belief  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  I,  Gramm-Rudman  II,  or  the 
fix  will  solve  the  deficit  crisis  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  poetic  faith.  And  It  re- 
veals a  troubling  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  Congress  to  steer  this 
Nation  effectively  and  with  any  kind 
of  a  larger  vision. 

The  sponsors  of  Gramm-Rudman 
have  always  been  honest  with  us. 
They  have  said  Congress  does  not 
have  the  courage  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
They  have  said  we  cannot  set  prior- 
ities. They  have  said.  In  essence,  that 
we  cannot  make  choices.  They  have 
said,  quite  bluntly  and  frankly,  that 
we  are  imprepared  to  carry  out  our 
constitutional  oath  of  office. 

Our  colleague  from  New  York,  Sena- 
tor Moynihan.  probably  said  It  best. 
He  usually  does.  He  said  last  fall  that 
Gramm-Rudman  offends  the  first 
principle  of  responsible  government- 
making  choices.  Together,  we  argue 
that  all  budget  cuts  are  not  created 
equal.  Some  programs  contribute  to 
our  current  well-being;  others  are  criti- 
cal to  our  future  prosperity;  some  are 
outdated,  worn  or  purely  political.  And 
we  all  agree  these  should  be  terminat- 
ed. 

D  1100 
That  simple  logic  Is  lost  on  Gramm- 
Rudman.  To  paraphrase  Anatole 
France,  this  law.  In  its  majestic  equali- 
ty, provides  that  we  cut  equally  from 
strength  and  waste;  from  the  power- 
less and  the  powerful;  from  productive 
minds  and  comfortable  constituencies. 
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Arbritrary  cuts  and  deficit  targets 
are  dangerous.  They  cannot  be  con- 
formed to  the  dynamic  nature  of  the 
economy  of  this  nation  or  indeed,  the 
world.  Just  as  we  have  seen  the  deficit 
picture  change,  often  quite  dramati- 
cally, sometimes  in  the  space  of  days, 
since  the  Senate  began  debate  on 
Gramm-Rudman  last  October,  so  too 
has  the  economy  changed. 

That  point  was  made  clear  during  a 
hearing  in  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  by  the  distin- 
guished economist,  Lawrence  Chimer- 
ine  of  Chase  Econometrics. 

Mr.  Chimerine  termed  cuts  required 
under  Gramm-Rudman,  as  much  as 
$46  billion  for  fiscal  year  1987,  "an  un- 
mitigated disaster  for  the  short-term 
economic  outlook."  He  suggested  that 
taking  such  action  "would  turn  eco- 
nomic growth  •  •  •  into  an  outright 
recession."  To  avoid  such  an  outcome, 
he  suggested  several  alternatives, 
which  included:  Repealing  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings:  ignoring  its  provi- 
sions for  the  coming  fiscal  year;  or 
using  extremely  optimistic  economic 
forecasts  for  the  coming  year. 

Those  remarks  were  made  during  a 
hearing  called  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  Representa- 
tive Jack  Brooks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  entire  statement  by  Dr. 
Chimerine  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  Repre- 
sentative Brooks  has  been  a  leader  on 
budget  and  constitutional  law  issues 
for  years.  I  commend  him  for  caring 
about  the  economy  and  asking  advice 
from  economists  about  what  Congress 
should  do  about  the  deficit.  The 
Senate  would  have  been  wise  to  do 
likewise  before  the  leadership  plowed 
forward  with  Gramm-Rudman  II. 

Our  deficit  situation  Is  serious,  as  is 
the  outlook  for  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  This  continues  to  be  a  search- 
ing time  for  Congress  and  the  country, 
because  we  do  have  to  make  choices. 
We  must  decide  whether  student  loans 
are  more  important  than  Amtrak: 
whether  food  stamps  are  more  impor- 
tant than  subsidies  to  corporate  farms; 
whether  a  tax  increase  is  better  eco- 
nomic policy  than  borrow  and  spend, 
and  then  we  must  budget  accordingly. 

Making  these  kinds  of  decisions  re- 
quires leadership  and  it  requires  cour- 
age. A  statutory  auto-pilot  incapable 
of  making  distinctions  provides  us  nei- 
ther. That  is  what  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  is  all  about. 

It  may  have  been  a  cathartic  to  pass 
this  law.  But  this  catharsis  will,  like 
those  in  Greek  masterpieces,  come  at  a 
terrible  and  senseless  cost.  It  is  time  to 
repeal  this  misguided  law,  and  adopt 
an  economic  policy  that  yields  not  just 


a   balanced    budget— but    a   balanced 
economy  and  a  balanced  society. 

In  reply  to  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, we've  seen  efforts  on  the  floor  to 
fix  the  "fix,"  and  then  to  fix  the  "fix" 
that  was  designed  to  "fix"  the  "fix." 
But  the  history  of  the  last  year  should 
tell  us  something.  We  can  pile  on  new. 
mutually  enforcing  safeguards,  more 
checks  and  attempts  at  procedural  bal- 
ances, one  on  top  of  another,  in  an 
endless  search  to  substitute  procedure 
for  courage.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
courage.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
Presidential  leadership.  We  cannot 
find  courage  in  procedure.  We  only 
find  it  in  ourselves. 

It  is  time  to  try  something  else. 
Under  Reaganomics.  the  national  debt 
doubled.  Under  Gramm-Rudman  I.  the 
deficit  climbed  higher.  Gramm- 
Rudman  II  promises  more  debate, 
more  new  procedures,  a  mascochistic 
transfer  to  power  from  the  Congress 
to  the  Executive.  Let  us  not  make  a 
third  mistake. 

I  believe  the  amendment  being 
offerd  today  by  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
represents  a  good  first  start,  a  start  in 
a  different  direction.  We  should  repeal 
Gramm-Rudman.  Later  in  the  debate, 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  that  dif- 
fers dramatically  from  Gramm- 
Rudman.  If  enacted,  it  would  actually 
lower  the  deficit.  That  amendment  I 
shall  offer  proposes  a  fee  on  imported 
oil,  an  alternative  to  arguing  about 
budget  process. 

Mr.  President,  given  our  previous 
vote  on  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  II, 
some  will  suggest  this  amendment  has 
no  chance. 

I  might  note,  however,  that  since  the 
passage  of  the  original  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  Act,  12  Senators  yes- 
terday joined  those  of  us  opposed  in 
voting  against  the  so-called  "fix." 

Mr.  President,  in  all  our  actions,  we 
must  be  guided  by  a  higher  principle 
than  immediate  gratification  or  victo- 
ry. There  are  higher  principles— hon- 
oring the  constitutional  balance  of 
powers,  fulfilling  our  obligations  to 
our  constituents,  protecting  our  na- 
tional security,  our  economy  and  sense 
of  purpose.  These  higher  principles 
are  at  stake  today. 

Some  might  suggest  that  support- 
ing the  Hart  -  Moynihan  -  Matsunaga- 
Weicker  amendment  represents  a  vote 
thrown  away.  But  to  paraphrase  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  George 
McGovem,  speaking  under  very  differ- 
ent circumstances;  "Better  to  throw 
away  a  vote  than  to  throw  away  your 
conscience." 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment.  There  are 
saner,  more  thoughtful  approaches  to 
this  problem,  and  certainly,  those  ap- 
proaches are  much  more  constitution- 
al. I  hope  that  today,  the  Senate  will 
see  the  error  of  its  ways  in  enacting 
the  original  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 


approach  and  see  that  that  was  a  very 
serious  error  in  public  policy.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  correct  that  mistake  and  to 
get  on  with  what  we  were  elected  to 
do.  That  is  to  make  the  difficult 
choices  of  governing.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  this  amendment. 
Exhibit  1 

Statement  by  Lawrence  Chimerine,  Ph.D., 
Chairman  and  Chief  Economist.  Chase 
Econometrics.  Bala  Cynwyd.  PA 
My  name  is  Lawrence  Chimerine  and  I  am 
the    Chairman    and    Chief    Economist    of 
Chase  Econometrics.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  the  Legislation  and 
National   Security   Congressional   Subcom- 
mittee on  the  current  state  of  the  economy. 
exp>ected  Federal  deficits,  and  how  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  leg- 
islation will  interact  with  the  United  States 
economy. 

summary 
In  sum,  my  views  are  as  follows:  (a)  The 
slow  and  erratic  economic  growth  that 
began  in  mld-1984  is  continuing— if  any- 
thing, the  economy  has  actually  deteriorat- 
ed somewhat  In  recent  months.  Most  signifi- 
cantly, there  is  no  sign  whatsoever  of  any 
acceleration  In  economic  activity,  (b)  The 
economy  has  remained  relatively  weak  de- 
spite optimistic  forecasts  because  the  s|imu- 
latlve  Impact  of  lower  oil  prices,  declines  in 
Interest  rates,  and  the  weaker  dollar  have 
been  less  in  magnitude,  smd  later  in  coming, 
than  many  had  expected,  and  because  many 
other  underlying  forces  are  somewhat  unfa- 
vorable, (c)  At  best,  only  a  modest  pickup  In 
economic  activity  can  be  expected  this  year. 
Furthermore,  the  risks  are  predominantly 
on  the  down  side— either  the  absence  of  any 
turnaround  in  trade  and/or  some  retrench- 
ment in  consumer  spending  would  prevent 
any  pickup  at  all.  and  could  actually  lead  to 
a  mild  recession,  (d)  The  outlook  for  1987  is 
clouded  with  uncertainties  related  to  tax 
reform  and  deficit  reduction.  The  most 
likely  outcome  Is  a  continuation  of  very 
modest  economic  growth  at  best,  with  the 
risks  continuing  to  be  predominantly  on  the 
down  side.  Again,  even  modest  growth  will 
require  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
trade  deficit,  (e)  The  Federal  budget  deficit 
outlook  remains  poor— I  expect  the  deficit 
to  be  close  to  $220  billion  in  the  current 
year,  and  approximately  $190  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1987.  unless  additional  spending 
cuts  and/or  tax  increases  are  adopted,  (f) 
The  options  currently  available  to  policy- 
makers are  limited  as  a  result  of  the  relative 
ineffectiveness  of  monetary  policy  at  this 
point  in  the  business  cycle,  and  by  the  need 
to  reduce  enormous  budget  deficits  for  long- 
term  economic  stability.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  a  far  more  gradual  approach  to  re- 
ducing the  deficit  than  implied  by  the  cur- 
rent Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  (GRH)  tar- 
gets, a  further  easing  in  monetary  policy, 
and  adoption  of  a  tax  reform  package  that 
would  be  less  unfavorable  for  the  short 
term. 

CURRENT  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

The  recovery  which  began  near  the  end  of 
1982  is  now  more  than  three  and  one-half 
years  old— this  makes  this  recovery  period 
one  of  the  longest  on  record.  However,  the 
health  of  the  economy  has  nonetheless  been 
overstated  because  of  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  many  aspects  of  the  recent  economic 
situation.  These  include  the  following: 

1.  There  have  been  two  very  distinctly  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  recovery  period.  The 


first  eighteen  months  (or  all  of  the  1983  and 
the  first  half  of  1984)  was  characterized  by 
extremely  rapid  growth  (over  7  percent  at 
an  annual  rate  as  measured  by  real  GNP). 
However,  the  two  year  period  since  that 
time  has  witnessed  a  dramatic  deceleration 
in  the  rate  of  growth  to  an  extremely  slug- 
gish 2  percent  rate— this  is  well  below  the 
historical  average,  so  that  only  marginal  ad- 
ditional progress  at  best  has  been  made 
toward  completing  the  recovery  process. 
This  is  best  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  un- 
employment, capacity  utilization  and  other 
measures  of  economic  performance  have 
shown  no  additional  Improvement  since 
mld-1984.  And,  because  of  the  dramatic 
slowdown  since  mld-1984.  growth  during 
this  recovery  in  total  is  now  below  the  rate 
expierlenced  in  most  other  postwar  recovery 
periods. 

2.  This  period  of  extremely  slow  growth 
has  taken  place  even  though  the  level  of 
economic  conditions  has  not  been  satisfac- 
tory. This  reflects  the  fact  that  the  1981-82 
recession  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  a 
previous  recession,  so  that  economic  condi- 
tions were  extremely  depressed  when  this 
recovery  period  began.  Therefore,  virtually 
all  measures  of  economic  performance  are 
stil;  unacceptable.  For  example,  the  7  per- 
cent unemployment  rate  that  has  prevailed 
during  the  last  two  years  is  obviously  a  sig- 
nificant improvement  compared  to  the  near 
11  percent  of  late  1982.  but  it  is  still  much 
higher  than  at  anytime  in  the  postwar 
period  prior  to  the  1980s  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  months  during  the  1974-75  reces- 
sion. 

3.  The  performance  of  the  economy 
during  the  past  several  years  has  been 
highly  uneven,  with  many  sectors  still  mired 
in  recessionary  conditions.  This  has  created 
major  Industry  and  geographic  differences 
which  are  causing  severe  hardships  in  many 
areas. 

In  sum.  the  performance  of  the  ecnomy  in 
recent  years,  at  least  with  respect  to  real 
economic  growth,  has  been  vastly  overstat- 
ed—the recovery  in  total  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly strong  and  is  far  from  complete:  we 
have  experienced  only  marginal  additional 
progress  in  completing  the  recovery  process 
during  the  past  two  years;  and  the  economy 
is  still  operating  at  highly  unsatisfactory 
levels  by  historical  standards. 

Despite  numerous  forcasts  that  a  major 
pickup  was  likely  during  1986.  based  on  de- 
clines in  interest  rates,  the  dollar  and  oil 
prices,  as  well  as  low  inventory /sales  ratios 
and  other  apparently  favorable  factors,  the 
economy  remains  mired  In  this  process  of 
slow  and  erratic  growth  referred  to  above.  If 
anything,  the  economy  appears  to  have 
completely  stagnated  in  recent  months, 
even  though  it  now  appears  that  economic 
growth  (as  measured  by  GNP)  was  stUl  close 
to  2  percent  In  the  first  half.  First.  GNP 
during  the  first  half  has  been  bolstered  by 
strong  growth  In  real  consumption  expendi- 
tures, which  may  actually  be  overstating  the 
strength  in  consumer  spending.  This  re- 
flects: (a)  a  weaker  pattern  for  chain  store 
sales  than  has  been  indicated  by  the  retail 
sales  reports,  (b)  a  temporary  spurt  In  auto 
sales  due  to  the  latest  round  of  low  interest 
rate  financing,  (c)  a  sharp  Increase  in  ex- 
penditures for  brokerage  commissions  and 
other  financial  transactions  which  are  more 
related  to  saving  and  Investment  than  to  on- 
going consumer  spending,  (d)  the  likelihood 
that  recent  price  indexes  are  understating 
Inflation  and  thus  exaggerating  real  ex- 
penditures. F\irthermore,  gains  in  wages 
and  salaries  have  decelerated  further  from 


the  already  sluggish  rate  during  most  of 
1985— this  Implies  that  once  the  favorable 
effects  of  lower  oil  and  food  prices  have 
passed,  real  wages  will  flatten  out  again. 
The  dramatic  slowdown  in  Income  growth, 
especially  wages  and  salaries,  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  development  that  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years.  It  reflects  not 
only  continued  downward  pressure  on  wages 
in  many  industries,  but  a  significant  shift  in 
the  job  mix  away  from  high-paying,  high- 
productivity  occupations  and  industries  into 
those  with  significantly  lower  wages.  This  is 
critical  because,  in  the  longer  run.  income 
growth  is  by  far  the  most  important  deter- 
minant of  consumer  spending  and  thus 
living  standards.  And.  unless  the  recent 
spending  data  are  revised  downward.  It  ap- 
pears that  most  of  the  added  purchasing 
power  from  lower  oil  prices  has  already 
been  spent  because  the  saving  rate  is  now 
only  slightly  above  where  it  was  at  the  start 
of  the  year.  Consumer  spending  is  also 
likely  to  be  held  down  by  the  reluctance  of 
consumers  to  increase  their  already  high 
debt  burdens  further  despite  lower  interests 
rates— higher  delinquency  rates  may  also 
cause  credit  grantors  to  be  more  cautious  in 
extending  credit  to  consumers.  Second,  the 
GNP  data  are  inconsistent  with  other  eco- 
nomic data  (especially  industrial  produc- 
tion) which  indicate  a  much  more  sluggish 
picture.  This  Is  reinforced  by  still  declining 
commodity  prices,  by  the  weakness  in  wage 
income  and  profits,  and  by  weak  loan 
demand.  Third,  orders  remained  very  weak 
in  June,  and  reports  from  the  field  Indicate 
little  or  no  improvement  thus  far  in  July. 
The  weakness  is  relatively  widespread,  with 
only  appliances  and  conunercial  aircraft 
having  experienced  any  meaningful  in- 
creases-backlogs are  thus  still  relatively 
low  in  most  industries. 

The  sluggishness  has  continued  despite 
numerous  forcecasts  that  a  major  accelera- 
tion would  take  place  during  1986  because 
of  declines  rates,  the  dollar,  and  oil  prices, 
and  other  apparently  favorable  factors. 
However,  the  economy  has  not  picked  up 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  sharp  decline  in  interest  rates  that 
has  occurred  since  late  1984  has  had  only  a 
small  stimulative  effect  on  the  economy 
thus  far.  since  real  interests  rates  were  ex- 
traordinarily high  when  these  declines 
began  (so  that  the  early  portion  of  the  de- 
cline had  little  effect  on  economic  activity). 
Thus,  in  effect,  rate  declines  were  necessary 
just  to  keep  the  economy  In  the  same  place, 
and  in  great  part  have  been  caused  by  the 
weak  economy.  The  only  notlcable  effect  of 
the  decline  In  rates  thus  far  has  been  on  the 
housing  industry— real  interest  rates  for  in- 
dustrials companies  are  still  so  high  that 
there  has  been  virtually  no  Impact  of  recent 
declines  in  nominal  rates  on  capital  spend- 
ing plans  or  on  inventory  F>olicies.  The 
impact  of  declining  interest  rates  is  also 
being  limited  by  the  age  of  the  recovery,  the 
winding  down  of  previously  available  pent- 
up  demands,  and  already  high  debt  burdens, 
which  have  reduced  the  willingness  of  both 
corp>orations  and  households  to  incur  addi- 
tional debt.  Thus,  the  Fed  Is  in  great  part 
pushing  on  a  string. 

2.  The  economy  has  not  yet  exjierienced 
any  significant  benefits  from  the  sharp  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  First,  the  de- 
cline which  took  place  during  1985  had  little 
or  no  effect  on  U.S.  competitiveness  in 
world  markets,  since  it  primarily  squeezed 
what  had  been  enormous  profit  margins  of 
foreign  companies  selling  in  U.S.  markets. 
Only  in  the  last  few  months  have  prices  of 


imported  products  begun  to  rise— as  is  well 
known,  it  will  take  many  months  before 
these  price  changes  begin  to  affect  real 
trade  flows.  While  these  prices  increases 
will  eventually  slow  import  penetration 
somewhat,  the  Impact  will  be  limited  by  the 
fact  that  many  imported  goods  have  no  do- 
mestically produced  counterparts,  by  the 
perception  that  some  have  higher  quality 
than  comparable  domestically  produced 
products,  and  by  the  Increased  familiarity  of 
American  citizens  with  foreign  produced 
goods.  Second,  recent  increases  In  imports, 
and  softness  in  exports,  to  some  extent  re- 
flect the  impact  of  earlier  outsourcing  deci- 
sions as  many  new  overseas  plants  become 
fully  operational.  Third,  the  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit with  Canada.  Latin  America  and  the  de- 
veloping countries  in  the  Par  East,  contin- 
ues to  grow,  in  part  because  of  weak  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  debt  problems  in  some 
of  those  countries,  and  in  part  because  the 
currencies  of  most  of  those  countries  have 
not  appreciated  relative  to  the  U.S.  dollar. 
Fourth,  the  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  oil 
has  caused  cutbacks  in  U.S.  oil  production— 
this  is  already  beginning  to  lead  to  Increases 
in  the  volume  of  imported  oU.  Furthermore, 
most  OPEC  countries  and  other  major  oil 
exporters  are  beginning  to  slow  their  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  because  of  the  impact  of  declining 
oil  prices  on  their  already  poor  current  ac- 
count positions.  Finally,  domestic  demand  is 
still  weak  in  much  of  Europe  and  Japan. 

3.  The  stimulative  impact  of  lower  oil 
prices  on  the  economy  will  be  modest,  at 
best.  In  great  part,  this  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  a  large  producer  of 
oil  (we  produce  about  70  percent  of  our  own 
needs),  so  that  the  main  benefit  to  the 
United  States  economy  of  declining  oil 
prices  comes  from  a  decline  in  the  price  of 
imported  oil.  However,  oil  imports  relative 
to  GNP  have  fallen  sharply  since  the  early 
1970s  (by  more  than  50%).  reflecting  the 
fact  that  we  consume  far  less  energy  rela- 
tive to  the  size  of  the  economy  than  we  did 
then,  that  oil  now  constitutes  a  smaller  frac- 
tion of  our  total  energy  consumption  than 
at  that  time,  and  that  we  produce  a  larger 
fraction  of  our  internal  needs  ourselves.  The 
negative  effects  of  lower  domestic  oil  prices 
on  profits  in  the  oil  industry  is  already  caus- 
ing sharp  cutbacks  in  employment,  and  in 
exploration  and  other  investment  (by  $12- 
$15  billion).  These  represent  very  sizable 
offsets  to  the  gains  to  consumers,  and  prof- 
its to  oil  users,  that  will  result  from  lower 
domestic  oil  prices.  Furthermore,  because  of 
already  large  current  account  deficits,  most 
OPEC  countries  will  reduce  their  Imports  of 
military  and  manufactured  goods  from  the 
United  Stales  and  other  countries,  which 
will  offset  part  of  the  favorable  effects  of 
the  lower  cost  of  imported  oil  (as  mentioned 
earlier). 

4.  In  my  view,  the  stock  market  boom  in 
late  1985  and  early  1986  does  not  reflect 
either  current  or  expected  economic 
strength— in  fact,  the  rise  in  stock  prices  is 
more  accurately  a  sign  of  weakness,  since  it 
largely  reflects  the  sharp  decline  In  Interest 
rates,  which  in  turn  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
sluggish  economy.  In  effect,  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  the  substantial  increase  in  li- 
quidity that  has  been  pumped  into  the  econ- 
omy by  the  Federal  Reserve  has  gone  into 
financial  assets  rather  than  fixed  assets,  re- 
flecting the  lack  of  viable  fixed  investments 
due  in  part  to  overcapacity,  overbuilding, 
etc.  Thus,  many  companies  have  found  it 
more  attractive  to  buy  up  their  own  stock, 
or  someone  else,  rather  than  making  invest- 
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ments  in  plant  and  equipment.  Purther- 
more,  the  sharp  increase  in  the  value  of  fi- 
nancial assets  held  by  consumers  is  also 
vastly  overrated  as  an  economic  stimulant, 
since:  (a)  ownership  of  financial  assets  is 
concentrated  among  relatively  high  income 
families  with  a  relatively  low  marginal  pro- 
pensity to  consume:  (b)  most  individuals 
cannot  gain  access  to  these  funds  because 
they  are  tied  up  in  pension  accounts:  and  (c) 
many  of  those  who  have  experienced  capital 
gains  have  rolled  them  over  rather  than 
used  them  to  finance  consumption.  In  addi- 
tion, household  debt  has  risen  dramatically 
during  this  period,  with  a  far  more  wide- 
spread distribution  across  the  population. 

5.  Many  forecasters  had  predicted  an  in- 
ventory-led acceleration  in  economic  growth 
in  1986,  reflecting  the  relatively  low  inven- 
tory/sales ratios  which  prevailed  at  the  end 
of  1985.  However,  inventory/sales  ratios 
have  not  been  low  because  goods  have  been 
Jumping  off  the  shelves— they  have  been  de- 
liberately reduced  by  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers because  of:  (a)  extremely  high  real 
interest  rates;  (b)  large  excess  capacity:  (c) 
relatively  short  lead  times:  <d)  the  still  de- 
clining prices  of  many  finished  goods  and 
commodities,  and  the  uncertain  price  out- 
look; (e)  the  uncertain  sales  outlook:  and  (f ) 
weakness  in  profits.  The  downsizing  of  de- 
sired inventory  levels  has  in  fact  continued 
during  1986,  so  that  at  best,  inventories  are 
a  neutral  to  somewhat  negative  factor  in 
the  economic  situation. 

6.  Some  forecasters  also  predicted  a  surge 
in  the  economy  as  a  result  of  sharp  in- 
creases in  the  basic  money  supply  during 
the  last  18  months.  However,  there  is  cur- 
rently almost  no  relationship  between  Ml 
and  economic  activity,  reflecting:  (a)  contin- 
ued Increases  in  import  penetration,  which 
increases  the  demand  for  credit  and  the 
money  supply  without  increasing  domestic 
output:  (b)  declining  interest  rates,  which 
have  reduced  the  opportunity  costs  of  hold- 
ing interest  free  or  low  interest  deposits: 
and  (c)  concerns  regarding  the  safety  of  de- 
posits at  various  thrifts  and  other  financial 
institutions,  which  has  caused  a  shift  of  sav- 
ings into  Ml  types  of  deposits. 

The  current  economic  situation  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:  most  of  manufactur- 
ing is  experiencing  mild  recessionary  condi- 
tions, agriculture  juid  energy  are  experienc- 
ing more  severe  recessionary  conditions,  and 
the  housing  and  financial  sectors  appear  rel- 
atively strong.  And  there  is  little  or  no 
meaningful  evidence  that  any  pickup  in 
overall  activity  is  or  the  horizon. 

MAJOR  FORECAST  ASStTMPTIONS 

The  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  1987  will  be  affected  by  a  number 
of  key  policy  and  other  assumptions: 

1.  Deficit  reduction:  The  deficit  outlook 
remains  very  uncertain.  The  "status  quo" 
deficit  outlook  is  not  as  favorable  as  earlier 
government  reports  suggested,  reflecting 
the  still  high  cost  of  farm  programs,  the 
likelihood  that  defense  spending  will  exceed 
current  targets  unless  appropriations  are 
cut  back  further,  the  fact  that  tax  revenues 
are  lagging  behind  expectations  because  of 
weaker-than-expected  economic  growth,  and 
because  the  decline  in  oil  prices  is  actually 
worsening  the  deficit  somewhat.  The  Con- 
gressional budget  resolution  for  1987  also 
substantially  understates  the  likely  deficit 
for  these  reasons.  I  a^ume  that  about  $25 
billion  of  spending  cuts  (mostly  in  defense 
programs)  will  be  adopted.  The  alternatives 
of  much  larger  budget  actions  (either 
through  the  budget  process  or  through 
automatic  spending  cuts),  or  even  smaller 


cuts,  still  cannot  be  ruled  out,  however— 
either  would  have  a  significantly  different 
impact  on  economic  activity  in  1987.  (The 
budget  sit'iation  will  be  discussed  further 
below.) 

2.  Tax  reform:  While  the  impact  of  tax 
reform  on  the  economy  will  deiiend  on  the 
provisions  of  the  final  bill,  including  the 
specific  tax  code  changes,  tax  rates,  effec- 
tive dates  and  grandfathering  provisions,  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  tax  reform  could  sig- 
nificantly depress  the  economy  in  the  short 
run.  This  reflects  the  following:  (a)  It  will 
likely  change  the  tax  structure  very  dra- 
matically—many corporations  (and  individ- 
uals) would  find  a  very  sharp  change  in 
their  tax  liabilities  and/or,  in  the  demand 
for  their  products.  This  is  likely  to  cause 
some  caution  in  making  many  new  commit- 
ments, although  some  may  be  accelerated 
(i.e.,  taking  of  capital  gains)  to  beat  unfavor- 
able changes  in  the  tax  code,  (b)  The  bill 
will  probably  raise  taxes  in  the  short  term, 
primarily  because  many  of  the  base-broad- 
ening changes  would  become  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1987  (with  some,  such  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  investment  tax  credit,  retroac- 
tive to  sometime  in  1986),  while  the  rate  re- 
ductions could  become  effective  on  July  1, 
1987.  (c)  The  changes  will  dramatically 
weaken  the  tax  advantages  for  many  types 
of  construction,  as  well  as  the  incentives  for 
investment.  Since  these  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy are  already  quite  weak,  changing  the 
tax  provisions  so  sharply  will  cause  new  ac- 
tivity in  those  sectors  to  decline  even  fur- 
ther, (d)  The  "winners"  in  the  business 
sector  (i.e.,  those  which  benefit  from  the  re- 
duction in  corporate  tax  rates)  are  generally 
less  capital  intensive  than  the  likely 
"losers"— it  will  probably  take  longer  for 
them  to  implement  new  programs  than  for 
those  who  are  hurt  to  cut  back  (this  is  simi- 
lar to  the  timing  problems  now  being  expe- 
rienced as  a  result  of  oil  price  declines). 

The  economic  impact  of  tax  reform  will 
also  depend  on  whether  it  is  effectively  co- 
ordinated with  deficit  reduction— I  aun  as- 
suming that  the  increase  in  revenues  in  1987 
which  could  result  from  tax  reform  will  be 
used  to  help  reduce  the  budget  deficit.  If  in 
fact  the  tax  reform  bill  does  raise  taxes  sig- 
nificantly in  1987  on  top  of  other  tax  in- 
creases and  spending  cuts  which  are  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  GRH  deficit  target, 
the  combined  effect  would  be  an  extremely 
restrictive  fiscal  policy  that  could  dramati- 
cally weaken  the  economy  in  late  1986  and/ 
or  1987. 

3.  Interest  rates.  I  believe  that  rates  will 
move  lower  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  with 
the  Fed  adopting  at  least  one  more  easing 
move  as  the  economic  statistics  stay  soft 
during  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

4.  Oil  Prices:  Spot  crude  oil  prices  have 
moved  up  significantly  during  the  last  sever- 
al days  due  to:  (a)  a  small  pickup  in  demand, 
reflecting  fuel  substitution  and  higher  gaso- 
line consumption:  (b)  continued  declines  in 
oil  inventories:  and  (c)  cutbacks  in  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  some  other 
countries.  While  crude  prices  are  likely  to 
remain  extremely  volatile,  I  believe  that  oil 
prices  will  eventually  stabilize  in  the  mid-  to 
upper  teens— this  expectation  is  in  part 
based  on  the  assumption  that  a  production 
sharing  agreement  will  be  reached  among 
the  OPEC  countries— so  that  most  of  the 
effect  of  lower  oil  prices  on  refined  product 
prices,  real  incomes,  etc.,  has  already  taken 
place. 


THE  OUTLOOK  rOR  THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  1986 
AND  1987 

The  factors  discussed  earlier  will  continue 
to  hold  down  economic  growth  during  the 
second  half  of  this  year,  as  will  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Capital  spending  will  not  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  economic  growth— this  is  indi- 
cated by  recent  plant  and  equipment  sur- 
veys, appropriation  rates,  orders,  etc.  The 
sluggishness  in  capital  spending  reflects:  (a) 
unusually  low  capacity  utilization  rates  at 
this  stage  of  the  economic  expansion,  so 
that  there  is  very  little  capacity-oriented 
spending  taking  place:  (b)  the  downward 
trend  which  is  now  developing  in  construc- 
tion of  office  buildings,  hotels,  and  other 
commercial  structures,  reflecting  high  and 
rising  vacancy  rates:  (c)  continued  cutbacks 
in  exploration  and  other  capital  expendi- 
tures by  the  energy  industry:  (d)  little  or  no 
growth  in  orders  and  sales;  and  (e)  the  un- 
certainties being  created  by  tax  reform 
which  is  slowing  the  commitment  process. 
In  addition,  still  high  real  interest  rates  for 
industrial  companies  and  weak  profits  and 
cash  flow  have  kept  the  financial  environ- 
ment for  capital  spending  somewhat  unfa- 
vorable. 

2.  The  housing  boom  is  now  peaking. 
Single-family  housing  starts  are  likely  to 
edge  down  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  since  mortgage  rates  have  at  least  tem- 
porarily bottomed  out  (and  have  actually 
risen  somewhat  in  response  to  strong 
demand  for  refinancing);  the  demographics 
are  becoming  less  favorable:  housing  prices 
are  rising  more  sharply,  undermining  af- 
fordability  somewhat:  the  bubble  created 
earlier  as  many  families  jumped  into  the 
market  is  subsiding;  and  income  growth  is 
sluggish.  Multifamily  housing  starts  will 
likely  drop  off  even  more  sharply,  reflecting 
less  availability  of  tax-exempt  financing:  ex- 
tremely high  vacancy  rates  (especially  in 
the  condominium  market):  and  the  impact 
of  tax  reform.  Thus,  at  least  the  direct  con- 
tribution of  housing  construction  to  GNP 
growth  will  taper  off  after  the  next  several 
months. 

3.  Government  spending  will  grow  very 
slowly  at  best.  Cutbacks  at  the  Federal 
level,  resulting  from  deficit-reduction  pro- 
grams, and  at  many  state  and  municipal 
governments,  in  response  to  tighter  budget 
conditions,  will  hold  growth  in  total  govern- 
ment expenditures  in  real  terms  to  less  than 
a  2.0  percent  annual  rate  during  the  rest  of 
this  year. 

Thus,  the  cutbacks  that  are  now  develop- 
ing in  commercial  construction,  continued 
weak  capital  spending,  and  slower  growth  in 
consumer  spending  in  response  to  anemic 
income  growth,  low  savings  and  high  debt 
burdens,  will  hold  down  domestic  final 
demand.  Furthermore,  as  mentioned  earlier, 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  inventory  building 
will  take  place.  Thus,  it  is  now  clear  that 
even  a  modest  pickup  in  economic  growth 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year  will  re- 
quire an  improvement  in  the  trade  deficit, 
both  to  directly  stimulate  production  as  well 
as  to  help  speed  up  income  gains.  While  a 
sustained  decline  has  not  yet  begun,  increas- 
ing reports  of  rising  export  orders,  contin- 
ued delays  in  new  outsourcing  and  foreign 
investment  plans  by  U.S.  companies,  and  in- 
creases in  the  prices  of  many  imported 
goods  in  recent  months,  continue  to  suggest 
that  some  improvement  will  in  fact  (xx;ur 
late  this  year.  The  turnaround  in  the  deficit 
will  be  very  gradual,  however,  in  view  of  still 
extremely    sluggish    domestic    demand    in 


Japan  and  most  European  countries:  the 
still  highly  overvalued  dollar  relative  to  the 
currencies  of  most  LDCs;  likely  increases  in 
the  volume  of  imported  oil;  and  lower  ex- 
ports to  many  oil  producing  countries. 

On  balance,  therefore,  while  I  believe  that 
the  second  half  of  the  year  will  be  some- 
what stronger  than  the  first  half,  reflecting 
an  improvment  in  the  trade  deficit,  the 
pickup  will  not  begin  until  late  summer.  It 
should  be  noted  that  even  with  an  improve- 
ment in  the  trade  deficit,  economic  growth 
during  the  second  half  will  only  be  in  the 
2.5  percent  to  3.0  percent  range,  still  unac- 
ceptably  low  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of 
idle  resources  throughout  the  economy. 
Furthermore,  most  of  the  risks  appear  to  be 
on  the  downside— these  include  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  trade  deficit  will  remain  at  cur- 
rent or  even  higher  levels  in  real  terms:  that 
consumers  begin  to  retrench  in  view  of  the 
low  savings  and  high  debt  burdens  that  cur- 
rently prevail;  and  that  the  anticipated  ef- 
fects of  tax  reform  are  greater  than  now  ex- 
pected. 

The  outlook  for  the  economy  in  1987  will 
be  primarily  determined  by  the  following: 

1.  The  lagged  effects  of  changes  in  ex- 
cl'.ange  rates  will  have  an  increasingly  favor- 
ab  e  effect  on  the  trade  deficit  as  we  move 
through  1987.  Thus,  trade  will  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  economic  growth  on 
an  annual  basis  for  the  first  time  since  the 
early  1980s. 

2.  Declines  in  real  interest  rates  which  will 
take  place  during  the  second  half  of  this 
year  will  have  at  least  a  modestly  favorable 
effect  on  investment  during  1987.  These  de- 
clines will  result  from  an  assumed  addition- 
al round  of  Fed  easing  later  this  summer 
(including  an  expected  reduction  in  the  dis- 
count rate),  as  well  as  the  modest  accelera- 
tion in  inflation  we  expect. 

These  factors  will,  however,  be  at  least 
partially  offset  by  the  negative  short-term 
effects  of  tax  reform  and  deficit  reduction 
(as  discussed  earlier).  Thus,  economic 
growth  is  likely  to  continue  in  the  2.5  per- 
cent range,  although  the  outlook  will 
remain  somewhat  uncertain  until  fiscal 
policy  issues  are  resolved.  I  view  the  risks 
again  to  be  predominantly  on  the  downside 
in  1987,  so  even  slower  growth  is  a  distinct 
possibility. 

Table  1  summarizes  my  forecast  for  the 
key  economic  indicators  for  this  period: 

TaWe  l.-FORECAST  SUMMARY  TABLE 
(Pnctnt  diangel 

1983   1914   19tS   1916   1987 

Rul  (»P    -2  5  6:5  2.2  21  2.4 

InOusltal  ptoduclpon „. 5.9  116  2.2  0.4  30 

Rul  axiswnplioii  4.6  44  3.3  3.3  2  7 

Real  tuB)  invelment -18  19.5  9  7  -1.9  0.0 

Codsumw  pnoe  ndo 32  4.3  3.5  20  3.5 

(a<P  dellata   3  7  42  33  2.5  3.2 

Prelai  piii«il5 20.9  15.9  -5.2  00  12.2 

Unemployait  tile  (poCHl) 9.6  75  7.2  71  71 

i>nme  tale  (ptrceiil) 10.8  120  99  8.2  8.0 

Aulo  sales  (millni) - 92  10.4  111  108  107 

Housinj  starts  (mln) „...  1.7  1 77  1 74  1.87  1.68 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  quarterly 
GNP  pattern  is  likely  to  be  extremely  vola- 
tile during  the  rest  of  this  year  and  1987,  re- 
flecting erratic  movements  in  the  trade  defi- 
cit; the  precise  timing  of  auto  production 
cutbacks  and  incentive  programs:  the  antici- 
patory and  actual  impacts  of  tax  reform: 
the  timing  of  budget  cuts  and/or  tax  in- 
creases: and  the  impact  of  possible  revisions 
to  earlier  data.  However,  while  GNP  and/or 
other  indicators  may  rise  sharply  in  any  one 
quarter,  a  sustained  economic  boom  during 


the  remainder  of  1986  and  1987  is  extremely 
unlikely,  as  discussed  earlier.  At  best,  very 
modest  growth  on  average  will  take  place, 
with  a  number  of  downward  risks  that  could 
keep  the  economy  even  more  sluggish— as 
mentioned  earlier,  these  include  the  possi- 
bility that  the  turnaround  in  trade  will  be 
weaker  (and/or,  come  later)  than  now  ex- 
t>ected,  that  budget  cuts  and/or  tax  reform 
will  be  even  more  restrictive  in  the  short 
term,  or  that  consumers  will  attempt  to  re- 
build savings  (and  cut  debt)  more  quickly. 

WHY  SUCM  SLOW  GROWTH? 

In  my  judgment,  the  extremely  slow 
growth  of  the  last  two  years,  and  that  still 
to  come,  reflects  the  policy  errors  of  recent 
years,  primarily  budget  policies.  These  have 
been  responsible  for  the  high  real  interest 
rates,  overvalued  dollar,  and  imbalances  and 
distortions  which  have  caused  the  dramatic 
slowdown  in  economic  growth.  In  fact,  de- 
spite the  sharp  decline  in  nominal  interest 
rates  in  recent  years,  real  interest  rates 
remain  extremely  high  (especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  industrial  deflation  that  has 
taken  place);  furthermore,  virtually  all  of 
the  decline  in  rates  has  occurred  during  pe- 
riods of  subpar  growth.  Because  of  the  enor- 
mous Federal  deficits,  which  are  causing 
sharp  increases  in  the  Federal  Debt/GNP 
ratio,  interest  rates  have  actually  risen  each 
time  the  economy  has  picked  up  during  this 
period.  In  addition,  the  overvalued  dollar  di- 
rectly reflects  the  upward  pressure  of 
budget  deficits  on  U.S.  interest  rates.  In 
effect,  budget  deficits  have  produced  large 
trade  deficits  because  of  the  need  to  attract 
foreign  capital  in  order  to  help  finance 
them.  Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  earlier, 
the  impact  of  declines  in  the  dollar  which 
are  now  taking  place  will  not  be  as  dramatic 
as  the  impact  of  the  rise  in  the  dollar  in  ear- 
lier years  because  of  the  asymetrical  rela- 
tionships already  discussed,  and  because  the 
long  period  during  which  the  dollar  was 
overvjilued  produced  numerous  decisions 
(including  shifting  of  production  overseas 
by  many  companies)  which  may  never  be  re- 
versed. The  recovery  in  the  last  several 
years  has  also  in  great  part  been  financed 
by  an  explosion  in  debt  in  all  sectors  of  the 
economy,  and  has  benefitted  from  the  com- 
mercial construction  boom— these  factors 
are  unsustainable,  and  thus  not  only  cannot 
continue  to  perpetuate  economic  growth, 
but  are  now  contributing  to  the  slowdown  in 
the  economy.  Finally,  the  enormous  imbal- 
ances in  the  system  are  not  conducive  to 
strong  economic  growth  because  the  ex- 
treme weakness  in  some  sectors  (such  as 
manufacturing  and  agriculture)  are  now 
dragging  down  other  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my, and  as  discussed  earlier,  are  (musing  a 
dramatic  slowdown  in  income  growth. 

THE  DEFICIT  OUTLOOK  AND  GRH 

The  Federal  budget  deficit  continues  to 
worsen  despite  some  apparently  favorable 
developments— higher-than- projected  de- 
fense and  agricultural  spending,  along  with 
weaker-than-expected  revenues  due  to  slow 
economic  growth,  are  primarily  responsible. 
Thus,  even  with  the  first  round  of  GRH 
cuts,  the  unified  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  be  in  the  $215  to  $220  billion 
range.  (A  lower  figure  may  be  eventually  re- 
ported because  the  retroactive  elimination 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  will  generate 
higher  corporate  tax  liabilities  in  1986.)  In 
my  view,  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  fiscal 
year  1987  deficit  is  now  near  $190  billion 
when  the  1987  budget  resolution  is  adjusted 
for  continued  slower-than-expected  growth, 
and  more  realistic  estimates  of  agricultural 


and  other  spending.  It  is  thus  now  apparent 
that  larger  spending  cuts  and/or  tax  in- 
creases than  policymakers  previously  ex- 
pected will  be  necessary  to  achieve  the  GRH 
target  for  fiscal  year  1987.  However,  the 
GRH  approach  is  very  dangerous  in  the  cur- 
rent environment,  because  it  would  cause 
additional  spending  cuts  to  compensate  for 
the  added  deficit  caused  by  slower  economic 
growth— this  would  only  slow  the  economy 
further,  and  in  effect,  would  circumvent  the 
automatic  stabilizers  that  have  served  the 
economy  so  well  for  many  years.  Futher- 
more,  many  of  the  spending  cuts  in  the 
budget  resolution  represent  accounting 
changes  which  are  likely  to  widen  the  defi- 
cit in  future  years.  Deficits  beyond  fiscal 
year  1987  will  also  be  increased  if  tax 
reform  becomes  integrated  into  the  budget 
process,  because  the  likely  bulge  in  tax  reve- 
nues resulting  from  tax  reform  in  fiscal  year 
1987  will  be  reversed  in  succeeding  years.  Fi- 
nally, it  will  be  diffcult  to  find  additional 
politically  and  socially  acceptable  spending 
cuts  in  future  years.  Thus,  sizable  tax  in- 
creases will  almost  certainly  be  necessary  if 
the  deficit  is  to  be  reduced  further  in  the 
outer  years. 

POLICY  SUGGESTIONS 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  very  little  that 
economic  policymakers  can  do  to  help  speed 
the  economy  in  the  near  term;  this  reflects 
the  following:  (a)  As  implied  earlier,  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  essentially  pushing  on  a 
string  because  of  the  already  high  debt  bur- 
dens, excess  capacity  and  overbuilding 
which  characterize  the  economy.  This  limits 
the  impact  of  declines  in  interest  rates  on 
economic  growth  at  this  point  in  the  cycle. 
The  Fed's  flexibility  has  also  been  reduced 
by  the  explosion  in  money  growth  in  recent 
years,  (b)  It  is  essential  that  deficits  be  re- 
duced on  a  long-term  basis,  to  reverse  the 
current  upward  trend  in  the  Federal  Debt/ 
GNP  ratio.  If  that  trend  is  not  reversed,  it 
will  mean  continued  high  real  interest  rates 
on  a  long-term  basis  and/or  a  continued 
overvalued  dollar  and  thus  poor  competi- 
tiveness in  world  markets,  and/or  a  pickup 
in  inflation  later  in  this  decade— any  or  all 
of  these  would  cause  long-term  economic 
stagnation.  Furthermore,  lower  deficits  are 
also  necessary  to  slow  the  explosion  in  inter- 
est payments,  which  will  feed  on  itself  and 
produce  even  higher  deficits  in  the  outer 
years  if  it  is  not  stopped.  Finally,  lower  defi- 
cits are  necessary  to  prevent  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  tax  burden  on  future  genera- 
tions. Thus,  for  all  of  these  reasons,  it  would 
not  be  practical  to  cut  taxes  and/or  raise 
spending  to  stimulate  the  economy  in  the 
short  term— thus,  fiscal  policy  must  be  at 
least  somewhat  restrictive  in  the  near  term. 

While  economic  policy  cannot  lead  to 
faster  economic  growth,  it  is  nonetheless  es- 
sential that  some  policy  actions  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  economy  from  sliding  into  a  se- 
rious recession.  These  actions  include  the 
following:  (a)  I  strongly  recommend  sizable 
additional  reductions  in  interest  rates— such 
declines  should  help  to  prevent  further  de- 
terioration in  capital  spending  and  may  bol- 
ster confidence  somewhat,  thus  generating 
at  least  a  small  amount  of  added  stimulus, 
(b)  Because  of  the  poor  short-term  deficit 
outlook,  the  target  for  FYS?  in  the  GRH 
legislation  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  the 
target.  Cuts  of  that  magnitude  would  imply 
a  tremendously  restrictive  fiscal  policy 
which  would  have  a  severely  depressing 
effect  on  the  economy  in  the  short  term.  I 
would  suggest  cuts  of  less  than  one-half 
that  amount  at  most.  In  effect,  the  Adminis- 
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tnitlon  and  the  Congress  missed  a  golden 
opportunity  to  cut  the  deficits  in  earlier 
years  when  the  economy  was  growing  more 
rapidly— a  more  realistic  approach  in  the 
current  circumstance  would  be  to  aim  for 
deficit  reduction  of  approximately  $20  bil- 
lion per  year,  with  the  aim  of  reducing  the 
deficit  to  about  $100  billion  by  the  early 
1990s.  I  also  strongly  believe  that  any  reduc- 
tions in  expenditures  should  be  accom- 
plished by  converting  many  current  entitle- 
ment programs  into  means-tested  programs, 
rather  than  implementing  across-the-board 
spending  cuts.  In  addition,  some  tax  in- 
creases will  eventually  be  necessary— I  urge 
that  regressive  tax  increases  be  avoided  in 
view  of  the  dramatic  shift  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  income  and  in  the  distribution  of  the 
tax  burden  which  has  already  taken  place  in 
recent  years,  (c)  As  mentioned  earlier,  tax 
reform  is  already  causing  some  commit- 
ments to  be  postponed,  and  the  anticipatory 
and  actual  dampening  effects  of  tax  reform 
may  continue  to  hold  down  economic 
KTOwth  later  this  year  and  in  1987.  I  believe 
that  these  effects  could  be  minimized  if  tne 
following  were  implemented:  (i)  Some  of  the 
major  changes,  such  as  the  elimination  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  and  the  changes 
in  tax  rates,  should  be  phased-in  over  sever- 
al years  rather  than  all  at  once,  (ii)  Grand- 
fathering of  existing  provisions  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  sizable  losses  on  currently  held 
assets  should  be  considered,  (iii)  The  effec- 
tive dates  should  be  changed  so  as  to  avoid  a 
substantial  tax  increase  in  1987. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  define  for  my  colleagues 
where  we  are  and  what  this  amend- 
ment represents. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  re- 
sponding to  our  predicament  basically 
as  follows:  In  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  bill,  we  responded  to  5  years 
of  gridlock  and  20  years  of  deficits  by 
imposing  discipline  on  Congress. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed.  Mr. 
President,  at  how  people  can  call  im- 
posed discipline  which  forces  choice  an 
escape  from  choice.  Let  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado 
that  there  is  one  thing  that  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  I  and  II  do  do  in 
terms  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  takes  away  one  choice.  On 
that  point  we  agree.  It  takes  away  the 
choice  to  do  nothing.  It  takes  away  the 
choice  to  engage  in  this  political  game 
of  having  the  President  send  budgets 
to  Congress  which  we  merrily  throw 
out  the  window  and  then  we  do  not  do 
anything. 

The  system  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  proposes  that 
we  stay  with  is  a  system  which  has 
produced  $200  billion  deficits,  doubled 
the  Federal  debt,  and  now  imperils  a 
recovery  which  has  brought  jobs  and 
hope  and  opportunity  to  our  people. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill 
does  take  away  one  choice.  The  choice 
it  takes  away  is  the  choice  not  to 
choose,  the  choice  to  pass  the  burden 
of  nonchoice  onto  our  children  and 
grandchildren  n  terms  of  higher  debt. 


onto  the  economy  in  terms  of  higher 
interest  rates,  onto  the  working  people 
of  America  in  overvalued  dollars  that 
destroy  our  ability  to  compete  on  the 
world  market.  Those  choices  are  taken 
away. 
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To  those  who  say  Congress  should 
not  be  constrained,  let  Congress  do  as 
it  chooses,  let  me  respond  that  the 
whole  genius  of  the  American  system 
has  been  the  genius  to  restrain  govern- 
ment. 

The  brilliance  of  the  American 
system  is  that  it  denies  Congress  the 
ability  to  do  things.  It  sets  out  param- 
eters in  which  choices  occur,  and  in 
the  best  tradition  of  that  system  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill  sets  out 
parameters  and  those  parameters  are 
that  for  this  5-year  emergency 
period— and  I  believe.  Mr.  President, 
that  people  of  America  believe  this  is 
an  emergency— we  take  freedom  away 
from  the  President.  We  force  the 
President  to  submit  budgets  which 
over  5  years  lower  the  deficit  in  equal 
amounts  to  zero  in  fiscal  year  1991. 
calendar  year  1990.  the  third  year  of 
the  last  budget  that  Ronald  Reagan 
will  submit  as  President.  We  take  away 
the  freedom  of  Congress  to  adopt 
budgets  that  are  meaningless,  that  are 
nonbinding.  that  are  nonenforceable. 
and  that  do  not  address  the  problem 
we  face,  because  we  force  Congress 
through  the  imposition  of  rule 
changes  to  consider  only  budgets  that 
meet  the  targets.  We  make  it  not  in 
order  to  even  bring  a  budget  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  does  not  meet 
the  targets.  We  make  amendments 
zero  sum  in  the  deficit. 

Is  that  taking  away  the  necessity  of 
choosing?  Quite  the  contrary,  Mr. 
President.  That  is  forcing  choice.  In 
fact,  we  saw  it  every  day  on  the  tax 
bill.  Because  of  Grsunm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings,  on  the  tax  bill,  when  somebody 
wanted  to  do  something  for  some  spe- 
cial interest  group,  they  faced  a  prob- 
lem, and  the  problem  was  there  is  no 
free  liuich.  The  whole  world  knows  it. 
Only  the  U.S.  Congress  refuses  to 
accept  that  fact.  If  somebody  wanted 
to  add  a  benefit  for  some  special  inter- 
est group,  the  had  to  pay  for  it. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  miracle,  Mr. 
President,  when  they  had  to  pay  for  it 
we  had  very  few  amendments  adopted, 
indeed.  As  a  result,  we  adopted  a  bill 
that  represents  the  first  step  in  40 
years  for  tax  fairness  for  the  people 
who  do  the  work  and  pay  the  taxes 
and  pull  the  wagon  and  make  America 
work. 

Finally,  we  make  the  budget  binding. 
Is  that  refusing  to  make  choices? 
Quite  the  contrary.  Mr.  President.  Not 
only  have  we  written  bad  budgets  for 
the  last  5  years,  but  we  have  not  en- 
forced those  budgets.  I  hope  our  col- 
leagues understand  that  on  average  we 
have  overspent  our  budgets  by  about 


$2  billion  a  month  every  month  for 
the  last  5  years. 

Making  budgets  binding  is  not  escap- 
ing responsibility.  It  is  imposing  re- 
sponsibility. If  the  American  people 
really  understood  the  budget  process 
that  existed  before  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  they  would  realize  what  a 
fraud  this  whole  charade  has  been. 

The  budgets  are  not  binding.  They 
do  not  mean  anything  in  terms  of  im- 
posing restraints  on  the  individual  ap- 
propriations and  authorization  com- 
mittees. They  have  absolutely  no  rel- 
evance in  the  final  analysis  except  on 
the  final  figure,  so  we  wait  aroimd  and 
pass  all  the  dogs  and  then  we  wait  for 
some  mother's  milk  program  and  we 
have  that  program  become  the  one 
that  breaches  the  deficit,  and  every- 
body says,  "I'm  for  fiscal  responsibility 
but  I  can't  vote  against  this  bill. '  And 
we  bust  the  budget,  the  deficit  goes 
on,  and  the  people  bear  the  burden. 

Under  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
bill,  the  budget  is  binding  down  to  the 
302(b)  levels,  which  means  down  to 
the  sul)committee  levels.  So  we  not 
only  make  Congress  write  tough  budg- 
ets, which  is  not  escaping  responsibil- 
ity—far from  it— but  we  make  those 
budgets  binding.  Then  at  the  end  of 
the  budget  process,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  we  have  an  assess- 
ment as  to  whether  we  met  the  tar- 
gets. We  have  a  truth-in-budgeting 
procedure,  so  that  we  have  a  check  on 
Congress  in  making  up  solutions  to 
problems  by  sending  them  away. 

Now.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said  that  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  II  is  imperfect.  I  do 
not  think  that  ought  to  come  as  a 
shock.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  three 
authors  are  imperfect,  and  so  the  fact 
that  the  solution  is  imperfect  should 
have  been  expected.  But  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  the 
fact  that  our  solution  is  imperfect  does 
not  mesui  no  action  is  called  for.  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  is  an  imperfect  solu- 
tion, but  it  is  a  dramatic  improvement 
on  simply  pretending  that  the  problem 
does  not  exist. 

We  continually  hear.  "We  are  letting 
bureaucrats  make  the  tough  deci- 
sions." That  is  baloney.  We  set  up  a 
green  eyeshade  function  with  checks 
and  balances  so  that  a  determination 
is  made  about  the  deficit.  We  set  up  in 
law  and  define  in  great  detail  how 
across-the-board  cuts  will  be  made  if 
the  deficit  number  is  breached.  The 
bureaucrats  do  not  make  the  cuts.  We 
made  the  cuts  by  adopting  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  The  bureaucrats 
simply  provide  truth  in  budgeting  in  a 
green  eyeshade.  technical  function. 
That  does  not  mean  the  technical 
function  is  unimportant.  In  fact,  to 
say  the  green  eyeshade  functions  are 
unimportant  is  to  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  world  is  dominated  by  little 
else  than  green  eyeshade  functions.  As 


government  has  become  more  impor- 
tant in  our  lives,  our  lives  have  been 
run  by  little  else  than  bureaucrats 
with  green  eyeshades.  But  it  is  Con- 
gress that  wrote  the  law  which  says  if 
we  do  not  meet  the  targets,  if  we  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  make  the  deci- 
sions, an  across-the-board  cut  goes 
into  effect. 

But,  my  colleagues,  that  is  not  the 
end  of  the  story,  because  then  Con- 
gress has  45  days  after  the  cuts  are  an- 
nounced before  they  go  into  effect, 
and  the  procedure  is  established  so 
that  during  that  period  any  action  we 
take  to  lower  the  deficit  counts  toward 
offsetting  those  automatic  cuts. 

Now,  I  ask  my  colleagues,  when  an 
automatic  cut  has  been  announced 
and  we  have  the  right,  the  obligation, 
the  duty  and  the  ability  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  is  that  escaping  respon- 
sibility? Quite  the  contrary.  That  is 
putting  the  fat  in  the  fire  where  it  be- 
longs. 

Now.  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  may  think  that  he  can 
go  out  and  run  for  President  after  re- 
fusing to  do  anything  and  letting  an 
automatic  cut  go 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

(Mr.  SYMMS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HART.  The  issue  is  not  anyone 
running  for  office  and  the  Senator 
knows  that,  so  I  think  the  debate 
would  further  itself  if  we  left  that  out 
of  it. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
rephrase  it  to  make  sure  that  I  am  re- 
ferring to  everyone  in  this  body. 

We  can  all  go  out  and  run  for  reelec- 
tion or  higher  office  or  for  the  city 
council  or  whatever  we  choose,  and 
maybe  there  are  those  who  believe' it  is 
going  to  be  an  acceptable  position  to 
say,  "My  friends,  I  faced  a  difficult  de- 
cision; an  automatic  cut  was  ordered 
because  I  didn't  deal  with  the  deficit 
problem  and  then  I  had  45  days  to  do 
something  about  it  and,  quite  frankly, 
I  just  didn't  have  the  courage.  I 
couldn't  take  on  the  special  interest 
groups.  I  couldn't  very  well  tell  this 
group  or  that  group  no.  I  mean,  I  get 
elected  by  saying  yes.  And  so  as  a 
result  this  across-the-board  cut  went 
into  effect,  but  it  was  a  bureaucrat— it 
wasn't  me,  it  was  a  bureaucrat.  It  was 
OMB,  CBO,  GAO.  " 

Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
will  not  fly.  What  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  does  is  it  forces  decisions,  it 
forces  us  to  choose.  This  assertion 
that  we  are  letting  some  bureaucrat  do 
our  job  is  totally  false.  All  the  bureau- 
crats are  doing  through  a  clearly  de- 
fined procedure  is  seeing  if  we  had 
honesty  in  budgets.  If  we  did  not  meet 
the  targets,  then  they  simply  certify 
the  deficit  nimiber  and  carry  out  the 
law  which  we  wrote,  so  it  will  be  the 
Congress,  not  a  bureaucrat,  that  will 


make  across-the-board  cuts,  and  only 
the  Congress,  in  working  with  the 
President,  can  offset  those  cuts  in 
making  decisions  that  will  avoid  the 
cuts  going  into  effect. 

It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  be  no  across-the-board  cut 
go  into  effect  in  1987.  I  intend  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  work  out  a 
budget  that  will  meet  the  targets.  We 
proposed  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II 
because  we  wanted  to  eliminate  uncer- 
tainty. The  President  needs  to  know, 
the  Congress  needs  to  know,  and  the 
American  people  need  to  know  that  we 
are  shooting  with  real  bullets,  that  we 
are  going  to  meet  the  deficit  targets, 
that  if  we  do  not  meet  these  targets, 
across-the-board  cuts  are  going  to  be 
ordered.  And  if  that  does  not  give  us 
the  backbone  to  deal  with  the  problem 
that  they  will  go  into  effect,  the  cap- 
ital markets  can  then  respond  with 
lower  interest  rates.  We  can  in  the 
process  eliminate  a  legislative  train 
wreck,  pull  the  economy  out  of  the 
ditch,  meet  the  targets  and  get  on 
with  our  job. 

I  heard  all  yesterday  harangues 
about  we  are  debating  procedure  and 
ncft  substance.  Let  me  say  to  those 
who  may  well  be  swelled  up  with  ideas, 
that  any  Member  can  offer  an  amend- 
ment suggesting  how  we  meet  the  tar- 
gets. I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  look 
at  any  proposal,  and  if  I  think  it  is  rea- 
sonable, I  will  support  it.  But  proce- 
dure is  important. 

Mr.  President,  our  problem  here  is  in 
a  very  real  sense  we  are  living  out  a 
great  debate  in  American  history.  We 
are  living  out  the  Jefferson-Adams 
debate. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  at  the 
end  of  their  period  of  service  in  office, 
where  they  had  been  bitter  enemies 
over  issues  such  as  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion Acts,  Jefferson  and  Adams  carried 
out  a  correspondence. 
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Part  of  that  correspondence  was  a 
debate  in  which  Adams  worried  that 
when  people  decided  that  they  could 
use  Government  to  redistribute 
wealth,  they  would  impose  a  very 
heavy  burden  on  productive  members; 
that  it  would  produce  a  group  of 
people  who  would  try  to  feed  off  the 
productivity  of  others,  and  it  could  de- 
stroy our  system. 

Jefferson  argued  that  Americans, 
even  those  who  did  not  own  property, 
would  always  aspire  to  own  property 
and  to  recognize  that  what  Govern- 
ment could  take  away  from  somebody 
else  and  give  to  them  today,  it  could 
take  away  from  them  tomorrow  to 
give  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Jefferson 
was  right.  But  the  whole  way  we  legis- 
late biases  the  debate  toward  the 
Adams  position.  When  we  vote  on  ap- 
propriation bills,  individual  spending 
bills,  individual  amendments,  all  the 


special  interest  groups  that  benefit 
will  be  looking  over  our  right  shoulder, 
sending  letters  back  home,  telling 
people  whether  we  care  about  the  old, 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  tired,  the  bicy- 
cle rider— and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

More  often  than  not,  the  people  who 
are  doing  the  work  in  this  country  and 
paying  the  bills  are  out  doing  the 
work.  They  are  trying  to  send  Johrmy 
and  Sarah  to  college.  They  are  trying 
to  pay  for  all  the  stuff  we  are  spend- 
ing. They  do  not  have  a  lobbyist  in 
Washington,  so  they  are  not  looking 
over  the  left  shoulder. 

Asking  Members  of  Congress  to  be 
responsible  under  those  circumstances 
is  not  even  guaranteeing  them  what 
we  have  in  a  religious  sense,  that  if  we 
do  good  work.  Saint  Peter  is  going  to 
have  it  in  the  golden  book.  Here,  you 
do  good  work,  try  to  control  spending, 
the  special  interests  remember  it,  they 
work  against  you.  you  expect  the 
people  you  work  for  to  know  you  do  it. 
and  nothing  is  written  in  the  golden 
book. 

Is  it  a  shock  that  pro-spending  domi- 
nates Congress,  dominates  Members  of 
both  parties  every  day  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress? It  is  not  a  shock  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  once, 
when  I  was  engaged  in  an  election. 
President  Carter,  in  1980,  as  the  econ- 
omy was  going  to  pot,  introduced  an 
emergency  budget  reform.  My  col- 
leagues remember  that.  Everyone  on 
the  floor  here  was  in  Congress  at  that 
time.  About  $8  billion  of  savings.  Most 
of  it  was  phony.  A  lot  of  it  was  spend- 
ing money  this  year,  rather  than  the 
new  budget,  which  actually  made  the 
economic  problem  worse.  Some  of  it 
was  moving  stuff  to  next  year.  But  one 
proposal  was  real.  We  were  at  that 
time  paying  Federal  retirees  a  COLA 
twice  a  year.  No  private  retirees  were 
getting  a  COLA,  period.  But  we  were 
paying  twice-a-year  COLAs.  President 
Carter  proposed  going  to  a  once-a-year 
COLA. 

I  remember  when  we  debated  the 
budget.  We  adopted  it.  But  when  a 
conservative  Member  of  the  House,  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  restore  the 
COLA,  because  he  represented  a  dis- 
trict that  had  a  lot  of  Government  re- 
tirees in  it,  on  a  straight  up-and-down 
vote,  and  I  may  be  wrong  on  the 
number,  I  think  there  were  only  about 
75  Members  of  the  House— I  was  not 
in  the  Senate— who  voted  to  stay  with 
the  savings. 

I  was  running  for  reelection.  I  am 
not  claiming  the  numbers  are  large 
enough  to  have  great  significance,  but 
I  think  they  make  my  point.  I  did  a 
poll  in  my  little,  old  east  Texas  rural 
district.  I  asked:  "Have  you  heard  of 
this  issue?"  I  asked:  "Do  you  know 
how  your  Congressman  voted  on  this 
issue?" 

Let  me  tell  you  something  I  think 
you    will    find    interesting.    Not   one 
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person  polled  in  my  district  who  was 
not  a  Government  employee  or  retired 
Government  employee  had  heard  of 
the  issue,  much  less  luiew  how  I  had 
voted  on  it.  But  every  Government 
emplolyee  and  every  Government  re- 
tiree knew  exactly  what  the  issue  was 
and  exactly  how  I  voted. 

Now.  that  is  the  problem.  That  is 
why  we  are  going  to  probably  have 
amendments  offered  here  today  to 
protect  somebody  from  this  process. 
Some  of  them  may  be  successful.  The 
problem  is  that  the  people  who  are 
getting  the  benefits  from  Government 
are  organized  and  the  people  paying 
for  it  are  not. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  effort 
is  simply  an  effort  to  try  to  set  out 
constraints  that  we  understand  and 
agree  to  and  to  try  to  get  people  look- 
ing over  the  left  shoulder.  They  were 
looking  yesterday.  We  got  63  votes  for 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II.  and  I 
think  we  got  it  in  part  because  people 
knew. 

I  know  the  headlines:  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  cuts,  slashes,  denies, 
hurts.  Nobody  has  ever  written  a  head- 
line saying:  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
saves.  I  have  never  seen  that  headline. 
It  is  as  if  the  people  writing  the  head- 
lines think  the  money  Government 
spends  comes  from  Heaven;  and  if  it  is 
not  spent,  the  only  story  is  that 
nobody  got  it.  The  money  does  not 
come  from  Heaven.  It  comes  from  the 
pockets  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America.  When  it  is  not 
spent,  by  the  Government  it  is  not 
lost.  It  stays  with  families  to  invest  in 
the  American  dream,  and  that  is  what 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  about. 

If  we  can  make  this  process  work, 
imperfect  though  it  is,  a  trillion  dol- 
lars—I do  not  know  how  much  money 
that  is;  it  is  a  lot  of  money— that 
would  have  been  borrowed  to  pay  for 
deficits  will  not  be  borrowed.  It  will 
not  be  lost.  If  Government  does  not 
borrow  it,  it  will  not  be  lost.  It  will  go 
into  business,  to  build  new  plants  and 
equipment,  new  technology,  new 
R&D,  new  products,  new  wheels  of 
trade  and  commerce,  to  make  America 
great  again. 

It  will  go  back  to  families.  What  are 
they  going  to  do  with  it?  All  the  things 
we  claim  to  be  doing  for  them.  They 
are  going  to  send  their  children  to  col- 
lege. They  are  going  to  buy  automo- 
biles. They  are  going  to  buy  homes. 
They  are  going  to  invest  in  their  own 
future.  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
they  probably  are  in  a  better  position 
to  know  what  promotes  their  own 
well-being  than  we  are.  All  those 
things  are  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete my  statement,  and  then  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

We  have  before  us  a  proposal  today 
that  simply  says  we  were  trying  to  get 


out  of  a  desert.  We  had  a  car,  not  a 
perfect  car.  It  rattled;  it  had  problems. 
We  drove  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
we  got  a  flat  tire. 

We  knew  there  was  a  problem.  We 
wrote  a  backup  provision.  It  is  hot  in 
the  desert.  We  want  to  get  out.  What 
we  have  proposed  in  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  was  to  put  a  new  tire  on  it— 
not  a  perfect  tire.  It  could  run  over  a 
nail,  could  come  off,  could  have  a  flat. 
We  thought  it  was  a  4-ply,  steel-belted 
radial.  We  got  it  on. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  says, 
"Don't  put  the  tire  on— blow  up  the 
car." 

I  say,  "Don't  blow  up  the  car,  which 
is  the  only  car  we  have.  It  is  not  per- 
fect, it  will  not  drive  itself.  Don't  blow 
it  up.  Put  a  tire  back  on  and  let  us  try 
to  drive  on." 

It  is  a  long  walk.  We  may  not  make 
it.  America  may  not  have  another 
chance  to  deal  with  this  deficit  prob- 
lem. Let  us  not  blow  up  the  only  car 
we  have.  Let  us  fix  the  tire. 

Others  say:  "Don't  fix  the  tire,  rede- 
sign the  car.  Let's  build  an  airplane  or 
an  18-wheeler."  We  do  not  have  time 
to  redesign  the  car. 

We  had  a  hard  time  with  the  car.  I 
am  not  sure  we  can  build  an  airplane 
or  an  18-wheeler.  We  have  to  put  a  tire 
back  on  it.  We  are  now  going  to  try  to 
drive  out  of  the  desert  in  it. 

Do  not  blow  up  the  car.  Reject  this 
amendment  and  do  it  overwhelmingly 
to  let  the  American  people  know,  not 
that  Gramm-Rudman  came  down 
from  Moimt  Sinai,  not  that  it  is  per- 
fect, but  it  is  the  first  real  commit- 
ment that  we  have  made  during  this 
whole  period  of  runaway  deficits  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

We  are  making  progress  with  the  so- 
lution. I  did  not  like  the  budget  that 
we  adopted,  quite  frankly,  but  it  was 
an  important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and,  in  my  opinion,  it  gets  us 
within  striking  distance  of  where  we 
want  to  go.  which  is  $144  billion, 
which  is  no  across-the-board  cut  going 
into  effect. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask 
a  question,  but  let  me  just  observe 
that  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
were  not  changing  the  tire  but  chang- 
ing the  driver.  To  drive  past  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  this  driver  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, I  wonder  who  the  third 
driver  is  going  to  be. 

Nonetheless,  does  the  Senator  from 
Texas  believe  it  is  possible  to  meet  the 
so-called  Gramm-Rudman  targets 
without  any  additional  revenues? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  3ay  to  my  col- 
league that  I  not  only  believe  it,  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  it  can  be 
done. 

But  let  me  emphasize  that  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  does  not  guarantee 
the  outcome  that  this  Senator  seeks. 


There  are  many  people  who  supported 
this  bill  who  believe  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  me  on  this  issue.  Gramm- 
Rudman  does  not  dictate  the  solution 
but  it  dictates  a  solution.  It  does  not 
allow  me  to  simply  say  to  my  col- 
leagues I  will  not  consider  a  tax  in- 
crease and  so  you  either  cut  spending 
or  else  we  have  no  deal. 

What  it  does  is  it  brings  us  all  to- 
gether and  forces  us  to  come  up  with  a 
solution. 

I  can  say  to  my  colleagues  I  intend 
to  fight  very  hard  to  control  spending. 
We  have  yet  this  year  to  really  cut 
anything  other  than  defense. 

So  I  could  very  easily  show  the  Sena- 
tor where  I  would  like  to  make  savings 
to  meet  the  targets  but  the  fact  that  I 
have  that  viewpoint  does  not  mean 
that  Gramm-Rudman  guarantees  that 
I  am  going  to  be  successful.  It  does 
guarantee  that  we  are  going  to  meet 
the  target. 

Mr.  HART.  So  the  Senator  will  sup- 
port or  not  support  an  oil  import  fee? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  Senator  is  op- 
posed to  an  oil  import  fee  not  on  a  rev- 
enue ground,  but  because  an  oil 
import  fee  would  cost  the  economy  far 
more  jobs  than  it  would  save  the  econ- 
omy because  an  oil  import  fee  would 
put  us  out  of  business  in  terms  of  pe- 
troleum exports  of  refined  products. 
We  exported  $15  billion  worth  of  pe- 
trochemicals, $8  billion  between 
Corpus  Christi  and  Beaumont,  in  my 
own  State.  Those  jobs  would  be  lost 
with  an  import  fee.  Every  manufactur- 
ing job,  every  farm  job,  would  be  dis- 
advantaged if  we  were  paying  a  one- 
third  premium.  For  example,  with  a 
$10  price  of  oil  and  a  $5  import  fee, 
every  job  in  America  would  be  disad- 
vantaged relative  to  our  competitors. 

So  if  the  Senator  is  asking  me  if  an 
oil  import  fee  is  politically  popular  in 
my  State— I  am  from  Texas— it  would 
be  popular,  but  it  is  wrong  and  I  am 
not  for  it. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
that  has  been  submitted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  and  our  colleagues 
from  Hawaii  and  Connecticut. 

My  remarks  will  not  be  extensive, 
but  I  hope  they  might  be  heard  some- 
where in  the  recesses  of  the  Senate 
office  buildings.  Perhaps  my  words 
will  carry  even  beyond  these  precincts. 

I  start  with  a  remark  which  my 
friend,  the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  made  earlier.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  said  you  carmot 
find  the  courage  in  procedure:  you  can 
only  find  it  in  yourselves. 

That,  in  my  judgment  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  adult  mind,  the  mature 
mind,  and  the  balanced  mind  capable 
of  living  with  reality  and  not  disposed 
to  either  avoid  or  reject  it. 

Last  October,  when  this  legislation 
first  appeared,  suddenly  we  were  in 
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the  crisis  situation  of  a  debt  limit  ex- 
tension; and  now  again  we  are  in  this 
same  crisis  situation.  I  would  like  to  • 
suggest  that  we  are  institutionally 
dealing  with  a  problem  that  has  as- 
pects of  psychological  abnormality. 

Both  times  we  have  found  ourselves 
responding  to  a  crisis  that  the  domi- 
nant ethos  of  the  body  did  not  believe 
could  have  come  about,  and  therefore 
had  to  find  some  extrarational  re- 
sponse to. 

I  think  it  is  not  normal  to  speak  in 
parliamentary  procedure— senatorial 
procedure— in  terms  of  abnormal  psy- 
chology. Yet  we  have  seen  such  events 
in  our  society  in  this  Chamber.  We 
saw  the  denials  of  reality  about  slav- 
ery that  led  this  body  step  by  step  to 
the  most  awful  crisis  the  Republic  had 
ever  known,  the  Civil  War,  that  killed 
2  percent  of  our  population;  we  have 
seen  men  of  outwardly  normal  quali- 
ties and  adequate  capacities  even  so 
blocked  from  understanding  reality 
and  accepting  it  by  a  process 

I  do  not  want  to  speak  of  the  debates 
of  the  mid- 19th  century,  but  I  want  to 
speak  of  the  debates  of  this  last  year, 
and  something  which  psychologists 
have  come  to  call  cognitive  dissonance. 
Cognitive  dissonance  is  an  idea  that 
has  been  developed  over  a  good  centu- 
ry of  experimental  psychology.  The 
dictionary  simply  defines  it  as  "psy- 
chological conflict  resulting  from  in- 
congruous attitudes  held  simulta- 
neously"; which  is  to  say  you  believe 
two  things  which  are  not  campatible— 
you  simultaneously  believe  them— and 
after  a  point  your  capacity  for  choice 
in  these  matters  is  lost.  You  do  not 
know  what  to  do  and  you  tend  to 
become  traumatized  and  passive.  The 
reactions  range  from  passivity  to  fury 
to  hysteria  in  one  form  or  another,  to 
particular  forms  of  fantasizing  and 
denial.  You  see  all  this  in  our  behav- 
ior. 

James  Q.  Wilson,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment at  Harvard  University  and 
the  University  of  California  recently 
described  our  actions  as  "madness."  In 
the  current  issue  of  "Commentary"  he 
stated: 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit-re- 
duction law  is  not  a  viable  idea  either  .  .  . 
reducing  the  budget  by  making  deep,  indis- 
criminate across-the-board  cuts  in  every- 
thing from  the  FBI  and  the  Coast  Guard  to 
agricultural  subsidies  and  military  spending 
is  madness,  a  fiscal  guillotine  that  reflects 
no  conception  whatsoever  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

What  has  happened  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  in  1981  there  came  to 
power  a  majority  in  the  executive 
branch  which  really  was  persuaded  of 
its  capacity  to  reverse  a  whole  series  of 
events  it  associated  with  moral  wrong- 
doing and  danger  to  basic  institutions. 
To  a  great  degree  it  associated  these 
with  deficit  spending. 

The  idea  of  a  deficit  as  a  symbol  of 
moral  misdirection  in  Washington 
arose  in  the  1930's  in  response  to  the 


fact  that  the  Federal  Government  was 
spending  more  money  for  the  first 
time  in  a  kind  of  semiconscious  effort 
to  stimulate  the  economy,  something 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  never  did 
before.  The  Federal  Government 
never  before  has  explicitly  tried  to 
raise  employment  or  lower  employ- 
ment; in  fact,  we  did  not  know  what 
employment  was  imtil  in  the  1940's 
when  we  began  to  measure  it. 
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But  something  about  the  long  de- 
pression and  the  need  to  be  careful 
with  household  budgets  led  to  the 
notion  that  we  must  be  careful  with 
the  national  budget  as  well.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  campaigned  against  Her- 
bert Hoover  on  the  ground  Herbert 
Hoover  was  spending  too  much  money. 
This  sort  of  proposition  got  deeply 
into  the  minds  of  a  certain  sort  of  fun- 
damentalist in  American  politics.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  fully  understand  it. 
But  it  acquired  a  great  totemic  quality 
because  it  was  something  you  needed 
and  could  trust.  Later,  it  became  asso- 
ciated with  Keynesianism;  but  that  is 
quite  wrong. 

The  Federal  Government  was  not  in 
any  way  influenced  with  the  writings 
of  John  Maynard  Keynes  in  the 
1930's.  A  few  seminars  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity were.  The  first  time  the 
Keynesians  came  to  have  influence  in 
the  Federal  Government  was  during 
the  Second  World  War  when  the 
Keynesian  doctrine  said  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  must  spend  less  than  it 
acquires  in  revenues  and  it  must  lower 
inflation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is 
what  happened.  And  during  World 
War  II— something  hard  to  remem- 
ber—inflation went  down,  and  infla- 
tion went  down  each  year  the  United 
States  was  in  World  War  II.  And  the 
Keynesians  were  following  a  doctrine 
that  said  do  not  spend  more,  spend 
less  in  World  War  II. 

The  notion  that  came  to  power  with 
the  new  administration  in  1981  was  a 
kind  of  primitive  notion  that  people 
with  mysterious  powers  not  accessible 
to  ordinary  persons  had  usurped 
power  in  Washington  and  had  to  be 
banished. 

This  group  came  to  office  in  1981  to 
exorcise  the  demons  that  had  seized 
the  National  Government,  to  return  us 
to  the  path  of  virtue  and  simplicity 
and  the  homespim  qualities  of  the 
early  Republic,  or  what  you  will. 

And  then  everything  this  group  said 
its  predecessors  had  done,  and  it  would 
undo,  proceeded  to  happen  on  a  scale 
beyond  smy  imagined— talk  of  debt, 
debt,  debt  accumulated  by  predeces- 
sors suddenly  turned  into  a  nighmar- 
ish  experience  of  the  debt  now  dou- 
bling in  5  years.  Talk  of  the  improvi- 
dence of  predecessors  now  became  the 
astonishing  reality  of  running  up 
unpaid  bills  to  the  point  where,  all  of 
a  sudden,  the  United  States  became 


the  world's  largest  debtor  nation.  The 
debt  itself  doubled  in  5  years,  and  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  apart  from  the 
Social  Security  fund,  became  the 
second  largest  item  in  the  budget, 
compoimding.  Among  other  things  we 
are  not  going  to  do  with  this  legisla- 
tion, is  to  affect  the  compounding 
as(>ect  of  a  debt  which,  as  I  say.  is  now 
one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  budget. 

And  in  the  face  of  this  experience, 
which  so  belied  promise  and  expecta- 
tion, we  began  to  lose  our  institutional 
confidence. 

The  qualities  that  are  associated 
with  cognitive  dissonance  began  to 
take  effect.  Remember  the  dictionary 
definition:  "Psychological  confict  re- 
sulting from  incongruous  beliefs  and 
attitudes  held  simultaneously."  The 
incongrous  belief  was  this  body  would 
balance  the  budget  while  simulta- 
neously increasing  spending  and  de- 
creasing revenues.  This  body  hoped  to 
balance  the  budget;  but  did  just  the 
opposite  of  what  was  required  to  bal- 
ance that  budget.  And  then  there 
came  in  this  context  one  of  the  reac- 
tions you  associate  with  this  incapac- 
ity, and  that  is  a  rejection  of  moderni- 
ty. A  rejection  of  modernity  which  is  a 
notion  you  can  do  a  little  better  than 
the  average  in  managing  your  affairs 
in  a  macroeconomic  sense  and  the 
clear  awareness  of  the  limitations  of 
that  capacity  to  do  a  little  better  than 
the  average. 

There  is  an  investment  of  technolo- 
gy with  magical  proportions  which 
you  constantly  see  in  primitive  peoples 
when  they  confront  modem  technolo- 
gy that  they  do  not  understand.  They 
invest  the  technology  with  qualities 
which  their  magic  could  explain,  al- 
though it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
technology  whatever.  For  example,  for 
sticks  that  flash  fire  in  the  face  of  a 
muzzle  holder,  the  only  image  was 
that  of  a  stick  burning  somehow  or 
other.  But  it  could  be  turned  on  and 
off.  The  explanation  had  nothing  to 
do  with  technology,  gimpowder,  or 
anything  else,  but  the  only  explana- 
tion possible. 

Another  example:  This  legislation 
invests  economic  forecasts  with  magi- 
cal properties,  properties  which 
anyone  involved  in  economic  forecasts 
knows  do  not  exist.  Such  forecasts  are 
approximate  ideas.  People  who  work 
at  them  work  at  them  with  the  kind  of 
faith  that  animated  the  science  of  at- 
mospheric sciences.  For  years,  any- 
body involved  in  weather  forecasting 
would  tell  you,  for  the  first  50  years  of 
this  century,  the  bet  that  tomorrow's 
weather  would  be  the  same  as  today's 
always  outperformed  the  bet  of  the 
Weather  Service.  It  was  just  that  they 
were  learning  more,  and  the  day  came 
that  the  scientists  could  outperform 
the  bet  that  tomorrow's  weather 
would  be  like  today's.  But  it  was  a  very 
slow  process  of  model  building  and 
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measurement  and  retracting  mistakes 
and  finding  out  how  you  went  right 
and  how  you  went  wrong. 

But  anybody  who  knows  this  subject 
today  knows  that  it  is  painfully  inade- 
quate as  a  precise  instrument  of  public 
policy. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  our 
distinguished  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  Dr.  Rudolph 
Permer,  a  disciplined  economist, 
chosen  by  the  majority  to  undo  all 
those  previous  events  which,  not 
having  been  understood,  they  did  not 
understand  how  to  undo. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Penner  was  testi- 
fying on  the  subject  of  this  legislation 
last  October.  Let  me  read  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  record  of  econo- 
mists, it  will  not  be  difficult  to  convince 
anyone  that  economic  forecasting  is  a  very 
uncertain  art.  Reasonable  men  and  women 
can  differ  widely  about  what  the  future 
holds,  and  even  if  there  is  agreement  on  an 
economic  forecast,  there  is  an  added  layer  of 
uncertainity  involved  in  translating  that 
forecast  into  an  estimate  of  budget  totals. 
For  example,  our  economic  forecasts  may 
give  us  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  number 
of  people  who  are  eligible  for  a  program, 
such  as  food  stamps,  but  there  may  be  con- 
siderable uncertainty  about  how  many  of 
those  people  choose  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

In  dealing  with  such  uncertainties  in  our 
normai  budget  projections,  we  have  to  make 
a  laige  number  of  more  or  less  arbitrary 
choices,  and  substantial  errors  are  possible. 
In  the  context  of  this  bill,  we  might  fail  to 
trit»ger  the  process  when  subsequent  events 
show  that  the  sequester  was  called  for  or. 
pernaps  worse,  we  might  trigger  a  sequester 
when  subsequent  events  show  that  it  was 
unnecessary  because  the  economy  boomed 
In  an  unexpected  fashion. 
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Then  Dr.  Permer  went  on  to  give 
some  nimibers.  I  hope  there  will  be 
some  Members  in  the  Senate  who  will 
hear  these  nimibers.  Between  1976  and 
1984.  the  GNP  forecast  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
were  on  average  1.15  percentage  points 
off  from  the  actual  GNP.  The  growth 
rate  was  3.3  percent  in  those  years.  As 
my  friend  from  Colorado  would  be  the 
first  to  point  out,  you  have  to  know 
just  a  little  bit  to  know  how  to  read 
the  information  that  the  forecasters 
were  on  average  1.15  percentage  points 
off.  That  means  they  were  one- third 
off  either  way.  By  that,  I  mean  the 
growth  rate  was  3.3  percent,  and  the 
average  error  up  or  down  was  1.15  per- 
centage points.  That  is  a  third  up.  a 
third  down. 

CBO  was  a  little  bit  better.  They 
were  off  0.98  percentage  points  which 
is  about  25  percent,  a  quarter  right  or 
wrong  in  any  given  year.  That  is  not 
the  error  associated  with  a  precise  tool 
of  economic  policy.  But  it  is  the  fail- 
ure of  all  of  the  administration's  work 
that  has  had  the  curious  opposite 
effect  of  investing  the  mechanics  and 
tmtried  procedures  with  a  quality,  an 


almost  magical  quality  they  do  not 
have. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  says  we 
cannot  solve  the  problems.  This  insti- 
tution cannot  make  these  choices.  The 
dissonant  experience  was  too  much  in- 
stitutionally to  handle. 

The  body  said,  "Let  somebody  else 
do  it."  That  is  a  form  of  incapacity 
and  passivity  that  is  psychologically 
well  documented.  And  you  see  it  right 
here. 

Well,  we  have  institutions  for  those 
who  have  huge  problems  of  that  kind. 
We  have  tranquilizers  and  other  forms 
of  medication  for  others  but  we  have 
no  constitutional  therapy  for  this  kind 
of  abdication  of  responsibility. 

The  Constitution  gives  this  Congress 
the  responsibility  to  make  up  a  budget 
to  raise  the  means  to  provide  for  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  does  not  allow  it  to  ab- 
dicate that  responsibility  and  ask  some 
father  figure  in  the  White  House  to 
make  the  choices  for  them.  No.  Adults 
drew  up  this  Constitution,  and  adults 
have  to  preserve  it.  What  we  are  doing 
today  is  childish.  Perhaps  we  are  ex- 
hibiting the  qualities,  I  suggest,  of 
adults  who  run  into  an  experience 
they  cannot  interpret  and  cannot  sus- 
tain, because  we  are  doing  something 
without  precedent  in  our  history. 

Observers  of  great  friendship  and 
sympathy  ask  why,  what  is  happen- 
ing? Herbert  Stein— there  is  not  a 
finer  person  in  this  Capitol— who 
served  Presidents  formally  and  infor- 
mally for  much  of  a  generation,  a  man 
of  impeccable  conservative  political 
judgment,  now  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  has  this  to  say  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post: 

Sophisticated  people  to  whom  I  express 
my  concerns  about  the  idea  of  cutting  ex- 
penditures to  meet  a  shortfall  of  revenue 
tell  me  not  to  worry.  The  government  will 
not  really  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  tar- 
gets. All  Gramm-Rudman  requires  is  that  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  1987  there  should  be 
an  official  estimate  that  the  deficit  will  not 
exceed  $144  billion  for  the  year.  The  law 
does  not  require  that  the  deficit  actually  be 
less  than  $144  billion. 

This  solution  is  unsatisfactory  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  government  should  not  pretend 
to  do  what  it  does  not  intend  to  do.  This  is 
more  than  a  moral  injunction.  It  has  prag- 
matic significance.  The  credibility  of  the 
government  is  an  asset— more  valuable  as  it 
becomes  scarcer— and  it  should  not  be 
wasted. 

Second,  while  a  sharp  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures in  response  to  the  slowdown  of 
the  economy  would  be  unwise,  to  destroy 
completely  the  expectation  that  the  size  of 
the  deficit  will  be  brought  under  sufficient 
restraint  to  prevent  continued  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  federal  debt  relative  to  the 
GNP  would  also  be  unwise.  That  could 
cause  an  increase  in  long-term  interest  rates 
that  would  be  harmful  to  economic  growth. 
The  de  facto  abandonment  of  Gramm- 
Rudman,  without  the  establishment  of  any 
substitute  rule  of  fiscal  policy,  will  destroy 
all  hope  of  deficit  restraint.  We  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  we  can't  live  with 


Gramm-Rudman  and  can  hardly  live  with- 
out it. 

My  suggestion,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
we  can  live  without  it  if  we  resolve  to 
do  these  things  ourselves.  And  it  is 
within  our  capacity  to  do  so. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  cheating  inci- 
dent on  this  floor  the  first  time  this 
legislation  came  up.  When  this  Sena- 
tor rose  to  ask  if  agriculture  was 
exempt  from  cuts,  it  was  denied.  And 
later  it  turned  out  that  CCC  expendi- 
tures had  been  exempted,  and  the  bill 
was  subsequently  changed.  If  you  re- 
member, the  bill  was  never  printed. 

I  read  from  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly, October  12,  1985,  page  2039,  "On 
one  of  the  first  days  of  debate  Senator 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Democrat 
from  New  York,  had  contemptuously 
pointed  out  that  Federal  farm  price 
supports,  one  of  the  fast  growing  large 
items  in  the  Federal  budget,  would  be 
almost  wholly  exempt  from  any  auto- 
matic cuts".  It  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
was  so.  Of  course,  the  change  was 
made. 

But  that  little  episode  suggested 
that  not  just  was  there  a  large  renun- 
ciation of  responsibility,  but  also  the 
kind  of  simultaneous  indulgence 
which  gets  associated  with  that  kind 
of  abnormal  state.  Indeed,  soon  after 
we  approved  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings, we  passed  the  largest  farm  bill  in 
history  saying  it  would  only  cost  $20 
billion.  It  is  turning  out  to  cost  some- 
thing like  $30  billion.  It  is  incredible. 
That  is  not  mature.  People  do  not 
behave  that  way. 
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This  realization  is  coming  upon  us. 
It  will  not  come  quickly.  I  do  not  know 
how  I  would  forecast  events.  I  expect 
we  will  see  a  long  further  evasion  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
projecting  high  rates  of  growth,  infla- 
tion, revenue  growth,  things  like  that. 

We  could  come  to  a  sequester  order. 
We  will  flee  from  it  in  near  panic,  just 
as  we  are  rushing  toward  it  now  again. 
I  do  note,  however,  the  number  of 
Members  from  farm  States  who  are 
beginning  to  be  nervous  as  they  realize 
they  cannot  have  both  these  fantasies 
of  unlimited  budget  restraint  and  un- 
limited agricultural  programr-.  Grown- 
ups that  have  not  become  traumatized 
do  not  expect  to  have  both  things. 

I  was  interested  in  the  five  Members 
of  the  party  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  voted  yesterday  against  the 
measure  but  who  had  voted  for  it  in 
the  first  instance  last  November. 

Yesterday,  in  the  early  evening,  the 
number  of  Senators  voting  against,  as 
my  friend  from  Colorado  has  noted, 
rose  from  24  to  36— a  50-percent  in- 
crease during  a  period  in  which  really 
only  very  minor  things  have  occurred. 

So  we  are  15  votes  from  having  a  ma- 
jority which  knows  better.  We  may  yet 


get  there.  We  may  be  there  by  1 
o'clock. 

I  do  not  think  that  will  be  speeded 
up  if  I  keep  speaking  further.  I  see  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  in  the 
Chamber,  copiously  taking  notes.  Both 
Senator  Hart  and  I  should  be  expect- 
ing a  sound  rejoinder  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  just  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  offer  a  final 
thought  to  the  Senate.  This  is  the  last 
chance  that  we  will  have  to  assert  that 
we  are  capable  of  exercising  responsi- 
bilities which  the  oath  of  office  re- 
quires us  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
presentation  by  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  repeal  this  amendment  has  been 
quite  an  education.  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin  to  respond  to  them. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  in  the  last  few  seconds  of  his 
speech,  promptly  disallowed  all  of  his 
argument  about  the  abrogation  of 
choice.  It  was  a  remarkable  ramble  of 
poetry  and  psychology. 

Well,  what  were  those  things  he 
said?  Cheating,  cowardice,  civil  war, 
drugs. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  had 
Greek  masterpieces,  Anatole  France, 
Samuel  Coleridge,  incapacity,  passivi- 
ty, cognizance,  dissidents. 

I  was  writing  as  fast  as  I  could  to 
keep  pace.  I  had  to  take  lots  of  notes.  I 
cannot  remember  those  kinds  of 
things. 

I  think  in  the  field  of  marine  science 
they  tell  us  all  of  nature  has  its  pro- 
tection built  in.  They  say  particularly 
the  octopus  with  neither  the  sharp 
teeth  nor  the  cutting  fins  nor  the 
speed  has  a  unique  protection  capac- 
ity. Once  cornered,  it  will  emit  this 
dark  fluid  and  then,  once  threatened, 
will  escape  in  the  dark  ink  and  the 
murky  waters. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  you 
have  seen  by  the  opponents  of 
Gramm-Rudjiian-Hollings  is  the  octo- 
pus approach  to  responsibility.  They 
feel  that  if  they  can  squirt  this  dark 
ink  of  cognizance,  dissidents,  passivity, 
white  mice,  cheating,  poetry,  coward- 
ice, Greek  masterpieces,  sind  Samuel 
Coleridge,  and  then  a  couple  more 
thrown  in,  economists,  disciplined 
economists— that  they  can  blur  all  ele- 
ments of  responsibility. 

I  think  of  my  college  friend  who 
went  back  to  a  class  reunion  and  in  vis- 
iting his  old  professor  of  economics,  he 
picked  up  something  and  said,  "This  is 
the  same  exam  that  you  gave  us  20 
years  ago." 

He  said.  "Yes." 

I  am  talking  to  an  economics  profes- 
sor, my  cosponsor.  Senator  Grahm. 


He  said,  "But  don't  you  know  that 
the  class  who  leaves  will  give  those  an- 
swers to  the  next  class?" 

He  said,  "Yes,  but  we  do  not  worry 
about  that,  we  just  change  the  an- 
swers every  year." 

That  is  exactly  what  those  econo- 
mists do,  the  ones  they  are  quoting. 

I  have  listened  to  everything  from 
the  Laffer  curve,  supply  side,  to— I  do 
not  know,  I  cannot  remember  all  of 
those  things.  But  fundamentally,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  said  that 
after  the  Congress  passed  Gramm- 
Rudman,  they  had  taken  away  the 
choice,  but  then  they  passed  the  farm 
bill  and  it  was  for  several  billion  dol- 
lars. They  exercised  choice. 

On  his  delivery  about  how  the  abdi- 
cation of  choice  occurred,  he  said  at 
the  end  that  again  we  will  abdicate 
choice,  take  it  away,  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, and  everything  else.  But  he 
immediately  acknowledges  choice  on 
the  farm  bill. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  farm 
bill  was  good  or  bad  or  whatever,  but 
Congress  chose.  Everyone  here— all  of 
us  as  mature  individuals  should  under- 
stand that  you  cannot  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  a  simple  act  of  the  Con- 
gress. Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
cannot  possibly  take  away  the  choice. 

There  is  no  better  authority  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  who  says  the  Constitution  says 
we  adults  must  formulate  a  budget. 
And  so  does  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
We  could  not  take  away  choice  if  we 
wanted  to  in  this  vote  today  on 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  the  effort 
to  repeal  it. 

Going  quickly  and  not  to  dwell  on  all 
of  these  things,  on  the  question  asked 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  will  I 
support  an  oil  fee,  I  will.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  does  not. 

There  are  differences.  We  explained 
those  differences  all  last  fall. 

When  I  came  on  as  a  principal  co- 
sponsor  to  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  I 
insisted  that  we  keep  Social  Security 
off.  both  as  a  trust  fund  and  for  politi- 
cal reasons. 

I  insisted  on  revenues,  that  we  be 
able  to  have  revenues  to  reach  the  def- 
icit target  and  we  be  able  to  pay  the 
bills  so  you  could  not  say  necessarily 
that  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  cut 
anything  or  increased  anything.  If  you 
put  the  revenues  in  there,  you  could 
have  all  revenues  or  a  combination  of 
revenues  and  cuts.  I  was  the  one  that 
recommended  revenues. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado long  ago  gave  us  a  lesson  in  New 
England  when  he  went  there  and  rec- 
ommended an  oil  import  fee.  It  didn't 
hurt  him. 
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The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Senator  Domenici, 
had  the  same  solution  last  summer 
when  we  had  a  little  budget  discipline 


going.  An  oil  fee  is  nothing  new.  Sena- 
tor Domenici  recommended  an  oil 
import  fee— revenues— as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  with  Senator  Chiles. 
It  became  a  Gorton-Chiles  proposal 
later  on. 

I  recommended  it  in  my  budget 
freeze  proposals.  Not  necessarily  that 
each  time  but  different  revenues  have 
been  recommended.  So  our  opponents 
act  like  they  have  us  cornered  and 
somehow,  if  we  can  get  rid  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  we  can  put  up  some 
revenues. 

You  can  put  up  revenues  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  and  you  can 
put  up  your  amendment,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  His  statement 
reads: 

Later  in  the  debate,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  differs  dramatically  from 
Gramm-Rudman.  If  enacted,  it  would  actu- 
ally lower  the  deficit.  That  amendment  pro- 
posp.s  a  fee  on  imported  oil.  tui  alternative  to 
arguing  about  the  budget  process. 

Put  it  in  now.  We  have  not  taken 
away  any  choice.  Say  strike  all  the 
words  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  your 
program,  your  revenues.  You  are  not 
prohibited.  What  you  all  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  kill  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
that  lowers  the  deficit. 

The  distinguished  Senator  says  the 
deficits  go  up  tmder  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  The  truth  is  the  deficits  go 
down,  they  have  gone  down  already 
$11.7  billion.  On  March  1,  cuts  were 
enacted  that  extrapolated  over  the  3- 
year-period  of  1986,  1987,  and  1988,  a 
saving  of  $45.7  billion.  That  much  has 
gone  down.  That  is  the  law  and  a  fact 
of  life.  And  come  right  here  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  if  we  stay  on  course,  we  are 
going  to  take  a  deficit  of  $220  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1986  and  bring  it  down 
into  the  neighborhood  of  $154  billion. 
We  are  going  to  cut  some  $60  billion. 

The  day  of  reckoning  is  coming  and 
they  are  trying  to  escape  and  we  have 
caught  them.  They  are  giving  us 
poetry  and  abdication  and  madness 
and  monster  elephants  and  all  these 
other  cute  little  sayings  that  have  no 
meaning.  You  have  to  take  notes  to  re- 
member this  kind  of  stuff— "sense  of 
the  crime"  and  all  those  other  things. 

I  never  heard  such  fanciful  non- 
sense. We  are  catching  them. 

They  do  not  like  to  get  caught.  All 
this  courage  that  they  keep  giving  to 
themselves,  translated,  means  there  is 
a  cowardice  here  someplace.  We  are 
giving  cowardice  to  the  Congress. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  eliminat- 
ing our  courage  and  our  resr>onsibil- 
ities  and  fcir  choice.  We  have  heard 
talk  about  drugs.  Well,  there  is  a 
greater  drug  than  cocaine,  than 
heroin,  than  crack  and  anything  else. 
It  is  the  drug  of  deficit  spending.  This 
crowd  up  here  has  been  on  it  rampant 
for  the  last  5  years,  a  few  himdred  bil- 
lion dollars  more  each  year,  until  we 
doubled  the  national  debt  from  $1  tril- 
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lion  to  $2  trillion,  and  the  issue  at  the 
moment  is  to  take  it  up  to  $2.3  trillion. 
Up,  up,  gone  and  away. 

Talk  about  drugs,  yes;  it  is  a  political 
drug.  You  might  call  it  the  Roman 
tonic,  bread  and  circuses  with  the 
fruits  of  the  next  generation.  Buy 
their  votes.  That  is  what  has  been 
going  on. 

They  have  been  getting  by  with  it 
and  we  are  catching  them.  We  are  ex- 
posing them.  That  is  what  this 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  does.  It 
stops  the  charade,  stops  the  chicanery, 
exposes  misconduct  of  the  Congress. 
So  the  people  now  are  seeing  it  clearly 
and  they  do  not  like  it  and  they  give 
you  poetry  and  all  this  other  stuff. 

The  deficit  goes  down,  and  down.  I 
say  to  the  Senator.  I  can  tell  him  that. 
He  knows  it.  That  Is  the  fact.  That  is 
what  he  is  fighting  against. 

On  guaranteeing  a  particular  solu- 
tion to  the  problem,  no,  I  think  I  have 
answered  that  question.  With  respect 
to  budgets  not  being  created  equal,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  says  "some 
programs  contribute  to  our  current 
well-being,  others  are  critical  to  our 
future  prosperity,  some  outdated, 
worn  or  purely  political."  Those  would 
be  terminated.  Congress  has  gone 
through  these  programs  and  in  a  real- 
istic fashion  said  that,  on  the  face  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  the  law  of 
today,  undisturbed  by  the  court,  we 
are  making  choices  in  this  law. 

We  are  saying  Social  Security  is  a 
trust  fund.  They  pay  it  in.  pay  it  out 
and  everyone  should  understand. 
Social  Security  should  never  be  affect- 
ed by  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  and 
there  is  a  law  now  that  protects  Social 
Security.  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

Veterans'  pensions,  veterans'  com- 
pensation; the  veterans  are  protected. 

Women's,  infants'  and  children's 
feeding;  we  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
was  a  program  that  actually  reaps  ben- 
efits, saves  money,  and  that  is  protect- 
ed by  law. 
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All  of  us  know  that  a  Congress  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  run  out  of  money  in  July  and 
tell  hungry  people,  you  cannot  eat  in 
August  and  September,  you  have  to 
wait  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  We  never 
cut  that,  will  not  do  it  and  we  protect- 
ed it.  We  exercised  a  choice.  But  the 
ultimate  choice— and  in  line  with  the 
Constitution  referred  to  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  is 
still  there. 

He  is  absolutely  right.  The  Constitu- 
tion says  that  we  have  this  responsibil- 
ity and  no  three  readings  in  the  House 
and  three  readings  in  the  Senate  and 
signature  by  the  President  can  avoid 
that  constitutional  change. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 


Mr.  HART.  The  debate  this  morning 
over  all  cases  in  which  the  issue  arises 
has  been  about  who  has  the  courage 
to  cut  the  spending  as  if  that  is  the 
only  thing.  The  reason  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  persists  in  saying 
the  deficit  has  gone  up  is  that  I  think 
that  is  what  has  happened.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  indulge  me  1  minute.  I  would 
like  to  cite  the  figures,  then  make  the 
point  and  get  his  response. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  had  the 
understanding  that  the  estimate  last 
October  for  the  deficit  for  1986  by  the 
CBO  was  $190  billion.  The  maximum 
deficit  permitted  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  was  $171.9  billion, 
which  led  to  a  sequester  of  $11.7  bil- 
lion, as  I  recall.  Now  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Mr.  Miller,  as  of  July  1986, 
says  the  current  fiscal  year  deficit  will 
be  $220  billion.  Those  are  the  numbers 
that  have  led  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  persist  In  saying  that  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  the  deficit 
goes  up.  That  leads  to  the  question. 

We  have  cut.  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings has  led  the  cuts  but  other  factors 
have  increased  the  deficit,  factors  that 
we  may  or  may  not  even  have  control 
over— international  economic  trends 
and  tides,  and  trends  and  tides  in 
terms  of  unemployment  in  our  coun- 
try, anticipated  revenues  that  did  not 
come  through.  My  question  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is,  and 
this  is  asking  in  good  faith.  It  is  not  a 
rhetorical  question:  What  in  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs,  if  anything,  ad- 
dresses those  factors  beyond  the  one 
category,  namely,  budget  cuts? 

We  have  revenues,  we  have  a  lot  of 
other  factors  that  go  into  the  question 
of  the  size  of  the  deficit.  Are  there 
mechanisms  In  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings that  accommodate  or  address  the 
nonspending  aspects  of  the  question 
that  leads  to  the  deficit? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  provisions  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  affects  all 
of  the  budget,  the  spending  and  the 
revenues,  domestic  and  defense  spend- 
ing. What  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
does  is  puts  in  law  that  that  deficit 
shall  be  $144  billion  for  1987— and  it 
will  be  reduced  by  $36  billion  a  year 
until  the  budget  is  balanced.  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  does  not  talk  about 
finance  or  about  droughts  or  disasters. 
It  is  not  intended  to  write  a  budget. 
The  intent  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings was  to  bring  a  discipline,  not  a 
budget. 
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When  you  use  the  phrase  that  under 
Gramm  -  Rudman  -  HoUings  deficits 
have  gone  up,  you  mean  at  the  time  of 
but  not  because  of.  Because  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  the  deficits 
have  gone  down.  They  would  have 
gone  up  much  greater  had  it  not  been 
for  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  And  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 


is  in  the  amount  fixed  in  law  for 
1987— $144  blUion.  It  says.  "However 
you  get  there,  however  you  provide  for 
it,  revenues,  cuts  or  otherwise,  elimi- 
nation of  progrsuns  or  new  taxes 
saving  programs,  the  Congress  has  the 
choice.  It  must  have  the  courage."  We 
say:  "Congress,  you  write  your  own 
budget  but  come  October  1,  if  you 
have  not  done  otherwise,  you  are 
going  to  have  a  deficit  of  $144  billion." 
In  other  words,  we  put  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  diet,  told  the  Government  it 
is  to  select  its  own  diet.  "You  can  have 
nothing  but  lettuce  or  eat  nothing  but 
ice  cream,  however  you  do  it  is  your 
affair,  but  by  October  1,  if  you  have 
not  lost  that  weight,  those  amounts, 
those  billions  to  bring  the  deficit  down 
to  $144  billion,  we  are  going  to  wire 
your  Jaw  and  you  are  not  going  to  eat 
until  you  get  it  down." 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Texas.  Let 
me  just  complete  one  thought  with  re- 
spect to  the  budget. 

I  had  misgivings  about  the  fiscal 
year  1986  budget  and  it  was  this  Sena- 
tor—in August  of  last  year— who  stood 
on  the  floor  at  the  time  we  adopted 
the  budget  and  spoke  against  it  and 
voted  against  it.  I  hated  to  deter  from 
supporting  the  hard  work  and  leader- 
ship of  all  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  particularly  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member.  They  had  to 
put  up  with  one  heck  of  a  lot  in  nego- 
tiating. You  have  to  know  the  politics, 
the  influences,  and  everything  else  In 
dealing  with  the  House  side,  and  they 
had  done  a  credible  job.  But  when  it 
was  represented  that  that  the  confer- 
ence had  drawn  the  deficit  down  to 
$171.9  billion.  I  said,  "It  is  going  to  be 
nearer  $200  billion  or  over."  I  had  to 
vote,  as  a  former  chairman  of  that 
committee,  against  the  budget  that 
had  been  produced  and  I  did  not  like 
it. 

Again  this  year,  a  month  ago.  when 
we  brought  the  1987  budget  back  in 
the  conference  report  and  it  said  the 
deficit  would  be  $142.5  billion,  I  re- 
fused to  sign  that  conference  report.  I 
served  on  the  particular  conference.  I 
stated  on  the  floor  at  that  time  that 
the  deficit  would  be  nearer  $165  bil- 
lion. Now.  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  pro- 
jected that  rather  than  $142.5  billion, 
it  is  nearer  $165  billion.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  and  I 
have  served  on  the  Budget  Committee 
and  worked  hard  at  it.  He  and  I  know 
the  process.  Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs 
does  not  write  a  budget.  It  sets  deficit 
targets  and  the  mechanism  to  bring 
about  the  discipline,  the  rules  changes, 
expedited  processes  and  everything 
else  to  go  about  doing  it.  So  what  we 
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are  doing  is  really  fixing  responsibil- 
ity. 

I  have  tried  all  the  other  ways  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  revenues,  growth 
economics,  saving  program  freezes,  ev- 
erything historically  possible  for  5 
years.  I  have  voted  against  Reaganom- 
ics  and  all  these  other  phony  games  of 
the  administration.  Now  I  have 
banded  together  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  because 
we  have  a  procedure  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit that  is  workable.  He  and  I  still 
have  differences.  He  thinks  we  can  do 
it  without  any  revenues  whatsoever. 
We  have  differed  on  that  since  the 
word  go.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
to  have  revenues.  Why?  For  the  simple 
reason  we  are  not  looking  for  $2  bil- 
lion or  $3  billion  in  savings.  We  can 
find  that.  Or  even  $10  billion.  We  are 
looking  for  $220  billion.  That  is  how 
much  more  we  have  given  in  Govern- 
ment than  we  are  willing  to  pay  for. 
You  have  $300  billion  in  defense.  You 
have  $300  billion  in  health  care  costs. 
Medicare,  Medicaid,  suid  Social  Securi- 
ty; $300  billion  for  entitlements  and 
$300  billion  for  defense  Is  $600  billion. 
You  can  split  the  other  part  of  the 
trillion-dollar  budget  in  half,  $200  bil- 
lion for  Government  and  $200  billion 
for  interest  costs.  The  Interest  costs 
will  soon  exceed  the  cost  of  general 
Government.  That  is  how  bad  off  we 
are. 

With  a  deficit  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  $170  billion  we  have  become 
the  largest  debtor  nation  in  the  world 
when  we  used  to  be  the  largest  credi- 
tor nation.  A  balance  of  payments  of 
$170  billion  and  It  is  going  up,  up  and 
away.  Yes,  I  went  along  with  this  ap- 
proach with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
because  my  own  experience  at  the 
State  level  Is  we  have  done  it  time  and 
time  again.  We  do  it  as  a  discipline.  It 
is  not  a  lack  of  responsibility,  an  abdi- 
cation of  choice.  It  is  known  as  fixing 
a  choice.  It  is  putting  us  all  in  the 
comer,  the  President  and  Congress  to- 
gether, and  saying  the  charade  is  over. 
We  are  exposing  you  now.  We  are  put- 
ting all  this  activity  on  top  of  the  table 
where  everybody  can  see  exactly  who 
is  for  reducing  the  deficit.  If  they  have 
a  better  way  to  do  the  job,  then  let 
them  propose  it. 

Mr.  HART.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  my  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  be  brief.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  covered  several  of  the  points 
I  wEinted  to  make,  but  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  when  we 
went  to  conference  on  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  I,  the  Congress  had 
already  adopted  a  budget  that  was  not 
adopted  under  the  truth-in-lending 
provisions  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. That  was  not  adopted  under  the 
binding      constraints      of      Gramm- 


Rudman-Hollings.  I  think  all  three  of 
the  authors  in  conference  made  it  very 
clear  that  we  did  not  believe  for  a 
moment  the  budget  that  was  adopted 
the  year  before  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings went  into  effect  would  hold 
water.  We  all  knew  that  the  deficit 
was  going  to  be  far  greater,  that  the 
budget  was  full  of  phony  savings,  that 
It  was  full  of  optimistic  assumptions, 
and  that  it  would  not  hold  up.  We 
were  not  trying  to  blame  anybody.  We 
knew  the  process  did  not  work.  That  is 
why  we  tried  to  change  it. 

Now,  we  ran  into  a  problem  in  con- 
ference because  when  we  came  out 
with  a  bill,  a  lot  of  people  in  the  House 
wanted  to  attack  It  before  they  read  it, 
and  their  attack  was,  "You  are  not 
doing  anything  now.  This  is  a  reelec- 
tion bill  which  puts  off  decisions  until 
after  the  election." 

Well,  they  conveniently  neglected 
that  this  forced  the  writing  of  the 
toughest  budget  in  American  history 
in  terms  of  where  we  have  been;  that 
the  budget  was  binding;  that  if  we  did 
not  do  the  job  the  cuts  would  go  into 
effect  1  month  before  the  election.  In 
other  words,  reality  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

So  we  got  into  this  absurd  position 
in  conference,  but  I  think  we  worked 
out  a  reasonable  compromise,  and  I 
praised  the  leaders  on  the  House  side 
in  the  conference  for  the  compromise. 
There  were  those  who  said.  "Well,  let's 
start  Gramm-Rudman  right  now  with 
a  phony  budget  that  we  know  is  $30 
billion  over  what  we  say  it  is  and  let's 
just  have  an  automatic  cut  right  now." 
We  said,  "That  is  absurd.  We  want  to 
force  choice,  not  avoid  it."  And  so  we 
worked  out  a  compromise  that  with 
only  seven-twelfths  of  the  year  left 
the  across-the-board  cut  would  be 
seven-twelfths  of  a  maximum  of  $20 
billion. 

Interestingly  enough,  of  all  the 
people  who  ranted  and  raved  about 
the  cuts,  nobody  proposed  an  alterna- 
tive to  them. 

So  our  point  is  do  not  blame  us  for 
the  failure  of  the  system  we  are  trying 
to  replace.  Judge  us,  come  October  15, 
on  whether  or  not  we  did  the  job.  I 
think  anyone  would  agree  we  would 
have  never  written  a  budget  that  even 
claimed  $144  billion  this  year  without 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

Mr.  HART.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  We  would  have  never 
prevented  the  add-ons  we  did  with 
points  of  order  without  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  In  fact,  we  would 
not  be  here  even  debating  the  Issue 
without  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  We 
would  be  pretending  that  it  did  not 
exist. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  the  Senator  has 
a  question  of  this  Senator,  yes. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  like  to  engage 
both  Senators  if  I  could.  First  of  all,  I 
think  we  will  be  better  off,  and  the 


country  certainly  will,  if  we  quit 
finger-pointing  and  trying  to  figure 
out  who  is  to  blame  and  not  to  blame. 
Instead  of  people  opposing  Gramm- 
Rudman  pointing  their  fingers  at  the 
sponsors  and  saying,  "It  is  all  your 
fault,"  and  vice  versa,  the  point  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  trying  to 
make  is  there  are  some  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  deficit  over  and 
above  and  apart  from  the  level  of  Gov- 
ernment spending. 
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We  cannot  reduce  the  deficit.  We 
cannot  have  the  goal  that  we  all  claim 
to  want,  of  a  balanced  budget,  without 
cutting  spending,  cutting  defense 
spending,  cutting  domestic  spending, 
cutting  entitlements.  That  is  a  given. 
It  is  how  and  where  we  have  to  do  it. 

The  question  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado asked  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  a  few  moments  ago  is  "Are 
there  not  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  deficit  over  and  above  and  apart 
from  and  aside  from  the  amount  of 
money  we  cut?"  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
That  is  all  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

It  is  not  who  is  to  blame  or  who  can 
point  the  finger  at  somebody  else.  The 
fact  that  the  economy  has  turned 
down,  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
people  out  of  work  than  we  thought 
there  would  be,  the  fact  that  manufac- 
turing does  not  turn  out  the  revenues 
we  thought  there  would  be.  It  may 
have  to  do  with  fluctuations  in  oil 
prices.  We  point  the  finger  at  each 
other  as  to  who  is  to  blame.  This  coun- 
try is  in  an  international  economic  tide 
that  may  sweep  all  these  cuts  aside. 

That  is  the  only  point  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  could  not  disagree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  that. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  We  are  not  poor  vic- 
tims, that  the  gods  rained  these  prob- 
lems down  on  our  heads.  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  some  mystery  force 
of  the  luiiverse  made  the  dollar  over- 
valued on  the  world  market? 

Mr.  HART.  No;  the  tax  cuts  of  1981 
did. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  Senator  yielded 
to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  respond.  I 
heard  out  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  gods  did  not  do  that.  We  did  it, 
with  the  highest  deficits  in  American 
history.  We  had  to  borrow  $212  billion. 
We  produced  the  highest  interest 
rates  in  American  history,  and  $130 
billion  of  foreign  capital  came  in  to  get 
those  interest  rates.  The  value  of  the 
dollar  went  up  far  beyond  its  purchas- 
ing power. 

The  gods  did  not  produce  these 
problems.  We  produced  these  prob- 
lems. The  economy  is  faltering.  The 
gods  did  not  do  that. 
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Mr.  HART.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  the  gods. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  would  like  to  make 
my  point. 

Mr.  HART.  Do  not  mischaracterize 
my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  What  has  happened 
here  is  that  we  have  not  dealt  with 
this  deficit  problem,  and  we  kept  pre- 
tending that  our  rhetoric  would  let 
the  economy  go  $212  or  $220  billion 
into  debt  and  that  no  one  would  ever 
have  to  pay  the  piper. 

The  truth  is  that  the  deficit  pro- 
duced the  trade  problem,  overvalued 
the  dollar,  caused  the  loss  of  manufac- 
turing jobs,  produced  the  highest  in- 
terest rates  in  American  history,  and 
got  the  economy  into  a  ditch. 

While  we  are  talking  about  pointing 
the  finger,  I  am  not  going  to  read  back 
the  statements,  since  I  did  not  write 
down  the  comments  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Caroli- 
na wrote  down;  but  I  have  heard  rhet- 
oric all  morning  and  all  yesterday 
about  how  irresponsible  it  is,  how  cow- 
ardly it  is,  to  force  Congress  to  make  a 
decision.  So  I  am  not  interested  in 
pointing  fingers.  I  am  interested  in 
getting  on  with  the  job. 

What  we  have  done  is  come  up  with 
a  vehicle  that  is  getting  the  job  done.  I 
rejoice  in  that  despite  the  fact  that  ev- 
erybody wants  to  blame  everything  on 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings— if  the  first 
sergeant  at  Fort  Hood  in  Texas  does 
not  order  enough  toilet  paper  or  if 
they  do  not  repair  the  pothole  in  front 
of  your  house,  then  the  perfect  excuse 
for  5  years  will  be  that  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  did  it.  But  the 
American  people  are  not  buying  it. 
They  know  we  have  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  that  the  medicine  is  bitter 
but  that  the  disease  kills. 

That  is  basically  where  we  are. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado,  I  say  that  certainly 
there  are  those  things  affecting  the 
budget  outside  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  The  entire  budget  is  outside 
of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  I  empha- 
size again  and  again  that  there  are 
other  factors  and  cuts— increases  in 
the  defense  budget  or  increases  in 
social  programs,  or  cuts  in  either  one. 

We  in  the  Budget  Committee  know 
the  strongest  arguments  about  growth 
of  the  GNP.  One  percent  growth, 
equals  somewhere  around  $20  to  $25 
billion.  One  percent  in  unemployment 
will  equal  another  $25  billion,  up  a 
little  or  down,  either  way. 

So  we  have  to  measure  those  eco- 
nomic factors.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  We  have  done  it  regularly. 

Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  does  not 
project  it  one  way  or  the  other.  You 
can  put  on  10-percent  growth  or  minus 
10-percent  growth.  It  just  says  pay  the 
bill. 


Let  me  speak  from  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  go  back  to  1959.  I  came  into 
office  as  the  executive  of  a  State  that, 
next  to  Mississippi,  had  perhaps  the 
lowest  per  capita  income  in  the 
Nation.  The  teachers  were  underpaid; 
everyone  was  underpaid;  the  economy 
was  down,  and  everything  wrong  was 
present. 

I  heard  this  argument  about  the 
stimulation  of  the  economy.  It's  a  lot 
of  fancy  talk.  Maybe  this  is  an  over- 
simplification to  try  to  apply  to  the 
Federal  level.  In  doubt  much  of  it,  I 
have  gone  along  with  few  economic 
stimulations  in  the  20  years  I  have 
been  here.  It's  classroom  talk;  text- 
book poetry.  But  now.  just  about  the 
time  we  are  to  fix  a  budget  discipline, 
people  come  running  pellmell  down 
the  road  with  stimulation.  They  do 
not  want  the  discipline. 

You  can  stimulate  the  economy  with 
revenues,  you  can  stimulate  it  with 
spending,  however  you  want  to  stimu- 
late it.  I  took  the  route  of  Governor 
not  only  cutting  spending  but  also  put- 
ting in  the  revenues  and  getting  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

I  hear  now,  some  25  years  later, 
about  growth.  Growth  now  is  the  buzz 
word  in  the  national  economy,  that  we 
want  a  growth  budget,  a  growth  econo- 
my. The  best  way  I  know  to  get 
growth  is  to  pay  the  bills.  We  paid  the 
bills  in  South  Carolina  and  got  a  AAA 
credit  rating  in  1959.  Then,  rather 
than  sitting  at  the  bottom  in  per 
capita,  in  productivity,  and  in  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  we  began  to  go  for- 
ward for  the  first  time. 

Generally  speaking,  until  the  farm 
depression  and  the  textile  depression, 
we  enjoyed  a  relatively  good  expansive 
movement.  We  did  it  by  being  fiscally 
responsible.  We  did  it  by  paying  the 
bills. 

You  can  bring  in  and  line  up  all  the 
economists  you  want,  because  I  have 
heard  them  all  over  the  past  20  years, 
and  we  have  done  it  their  way,  and 
look  at  where  we  are.  You  can  keep 
them.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
going  back  to  my  hard  experience  as 
Governor  of  the  State,  to  turn  it 
around  and  pay  the  bills  and  start 
growth.  I  think  if  we  can  pay  the  bills 
and  turn  it  around,  we  can  start  that 
growth  and  go  forward  with  a  prosper- 
ity unseen  in  this  land  of  ours.  But  if 
we  continue  to  fool  ourselves  political- 
ly with  this  idea  that  economically  we 
have  to  come  running  with  money  to 
any  and  every  program  and  problem 
and  not  pay  for  it— then  the  deficit 
will  go  from  $220  billion  up  to  $240  bil- 
lion, or  to  $250  billion  and  higher.  The 
interest  cost  then  will  exceed  $200  bil- 
lion and  definitely  will  be  larger  than 
the  cost  of  general  government. 

We  are  into  that  vortex  of  an  inverse 
spiral  going  down,  down  because  of 
the  growth,  the  borrowing,  the  inabil- 
ity to  pay  the  added  cost  of  interest. 


And  we  will  be  carrying  this  tremen- 
dous $2.3  trillion  national  debt  that  we 
are  not  even  cutting  into.  This  is  not 
austerity. 

During  the  5-year  period  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  we  are  adding  an- 
other one-half  trillion  dollars  to  the 
national  debt. 

Government  is  the  art  of  the  possi- 
ble. We  have  made  compromises.  We 
have  looked  at  the  economic  factors, 
and  we  still  think  we  should  stay  on 
the  course  of  ridding  us  of  these  ma- 
lignant deficits. 
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But  this  is  the  only  way  we  know  to 
start  bringing  it  down  in  a  deliberate, 
systematic  fashion.  To  hold  the  line 
and  begin  to  pay  the  bills,  to  cut  out 
or  have  a  leveling  off,  let  us  say,  of  the 
interest  costs.  After  we  get  that,  I 
hope  we  can  propose  revenues  and 
spending  restraints  to  eliminate  this 
debt  because  we  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves.  We  are  spending  $200  bil- 
lion on  nothing  that  could  go  to  drug 
treatment,  law  enforcement,  educa- 
tion, student  loans,  and  national  de- 
fense. 

That  is  $200  billion  for  absolutely 
nothing,  just  for  the  profligacy,  the 
extravagance,  and  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  preceding  Congresses  here. 

This  is  what  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  is  trying  to  stop.  Let  us  not 
repeal  it  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

This  has  been  an  interesting  debate 
and  it  is  interesting  to  me  how  much 
has  to  be  said  in  defense  of  something, 
namely  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  be- 
cause it  is  not  working.  If  it  were  work- 
ing and  working  effectively  we  would 
not  be  getting  all  this  verbiage  that  we 
are  getting  here  today.  We  are  getting 
it  because  it  is  a  bad  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  was  snake  oil  when  it  was  first 
proposed,  and  despite  the  legislative 
changes  yesterday  I  would  say  that  it 
is  snake  oil  today. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  when  it 
was  first  enacted  provided  that  the 
maximum  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year 
would  be  $171.9  billion  or  essentially 
$172  billion. 

We  are  now  told  the  deficit  for  this 
fiscal  year  will  be  in  the  range  of  $220 
billion  and  so  it  has  failed  its  very  first 
test.  The  budget  that  the  administra- 
tion sent  up  to  us  initially  which  was 
said  to  be  designed  to  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman  targets,  when  it  was 
actually  analyzed  by  CBO  it  was  found 
that  it  was  about  $16  billion  inaccu- 
rate. It  was  $16  billion  phony,  if  you 
will.  I  think  deliberately,  and  we  have 
been  caught  now  in  that  kind  of 
phony  numbers  game  ever  since  that 
time. 


It  is  said  the  Supreme  Court  has 
come  along  and  found  part  of  it  un- 
constitutional, as  many  of  us  expected 
that  they  would  find,  and  now  we  have 
this  delegation  of  responsibility  in  yes- 
terday's action  to  hand  over  to  OMB, 
the  most  dishonest  agency  in  our 
entire  Government,  the  authority  to 
make  these  critical  decisions  as  to  how 
automatic  cuts  are  to  be  made  if  they 
are  called  for  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  mindless  proposition.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  thing  that  Congress 
does  when  it  wants  to  duck  the  respon- 
sibility that  it  properly  ought  to  be 
facing  up  to. 

It  is  very  interesting  as  people  start 
to  thinking  about  what  the  meaning 
of  these  automatic  cuts  is  likely  to  be 
in  terms  of  today's  economic  situation. 
You  are  getting  very  serious  people, 
people  like  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker,  Irving  Kristol 
in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
many  others  who  are  expressing  a 
grave  concern  about  what  this  auto- 
matic cutting  mechanism  will  mean  in 
terms  of  the  softness  of  the  economy 
that  we  see  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause clearly  the  economy  is  in  serious 
difficulty. 

We  are  going  into  debt  and  as  of  now 
are  the  No.  1  debtor  nation  in  the 
world.  We  are  going  deeper  into  debt 
at  the  rate  of  $1  billion  every  2'/2  days. 
We  have  now  become  the  No.  1  debtor 
nation  in  the  world,  surpassing 
Poland,  Mexico,  and  Brazil,  but  we  are 
adding  to  that  debt  or  status  to  the 
tune  of  $1  billion  every  2'/2  days.  So 
our  situation  is  one  that  should  cause 
all  thoughtful  people  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  it. 

In  commenting  on  that  today  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Irving  Kristol 
made  this  observation  and  he,  of 
course,  would  be  an  economist  who 
would  normally  be  in  line  with  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  in  terms  of 
the  thinking  and  the  philosophy  that 
they  have  expressed  to  support  the 
legislation.  This  is  what  Irving  Kristol 
said  today.  He  said: 

Indeed,  cutting  the  deficit  through  indis- 
criminate cuts  in  government  spending— as 
called  for  by  Gramm-Rudman— may  be  ex- 
actly the  wrong  prescription  for  the  U.S. 
economy  at  this  time.  Does  it  make  sense, 
one  wonders,  to  cut  spending  on  defense  and 
thereby  weaken  one  of  the  healthier  sectors 
of  a  faltering  economy?  Eventually,  of 
course,  the  deficit  will  have  to  come  down. 
But  in  economic  policy,  as  in  private  invest- 
ing, doing  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong  time 
can  amount  doing  the  wrong  thing. 

Why  would  someone  like  Irving 
Kristol,  who  is  an  eminent  and  re- 
spected conservative  economist,  one 
that  you  would  think  normally  would 
embrace  something  like  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  if  it  was  a  sound 
proposition,  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  expressing  in  writing  this 
very  serious  concern  and  reservation 
that  he  has?  It  relates  directly  to  this 
automatic  cutting  process,  this  mind- 


less cutting  process  that  we  have  built 
in  here  because  Congress  and  the 
President  have  been  unwilling  to  face 
directly  the  hard  choices  that  our  jobs 
require  us  to  face. 

So  rather  than  making  the  decisions 
we  should  properly  do,  we  have  put  it 
off  and  we  have  done  it  on  the  basis  of 
a  formula  approach  that  could,  in  fact, 
result  in  massive  deficit  cuts  at  a  time 
that  could  be  the  worst  possible  time 
with  respect  to  how  the  economy  itself 
is  going. 

Just  look  at  the  news  that  we  have 
seen  over  the  last  month  say,  and  I  am 
just  going  to  rattle  off  some  of  the 
things  that  I  think  are  most  disturb- 
ing. I  mentioned  the  trade  deficit. 
There  is  a  front  page  story  in  today's 
New  York  Times.  They  are  now  esti- 
mating our  trade  deficit  this  year  to  be 
in  the  range  of  $170  billion.  It  has 
gone  up  despite  the  fact  of  the  sharp 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

I  have  just  mentioned  the  fact  that 
we  have  become  the  No.  1  debtor 
nation  in  the  world  and  we  are  adding 
to  our  debtor  nation  status  to  the  time 
of  $1  billion  every  2y2  days.  We  have 
now  become  a  net  importer  of  agricul- 
trual  commodities.  This  has  always 
been  one  of  our  great  strengths  in  that 
when  we  had  trouble  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector  we  could  count  on  our 
farm  production  and  sales  abroad  to 
take  and  help  us  with  respect  to  our 
balance  of  payments.  That  is  now 
turned  the  other  way.  We  are  now  im- 
porting more  agricultural  commodities 
than  we  are  exporting.  It  is  a  terrible 
condition. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  see  all  kinds 
of  structural  weakness.  We  certainly 
see  in  it  the  oil  sector  of  the  economy. 
We  see  it  with  banks  and  savings  and 
loans.  We  have  more  on  the  problem 
list  today  than  we  have  had  at  any 
time  since  the  Great  Depression.  We 
have  emergency  legislation  before  the 
Banking  Committee  right  now  to 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  regula- 
tors to  go  in  and  try  to  save  failing 
banks  and  also  to  try  to  prop  up  the 
insurance  system  and  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  and,  as  I  say,  we  are 
being  asked  to  consider  that  on  an 
emergency  basis. 

In  the  corporate  news,  we  have 
watched  over  the  last  month,  the 
enormous  quarterly  loss  for  Bank  of 
America  that  no  one  anticipated  would 
be  that  large,  the  bankruptcy  of  LTV, 
the  fact  that  other  steel  companies  are 
in  very  serious  difficulty,  with  Bethle- 
hem Steel  just  omitting  its  dividend 
and  its  dividend  on  its  preferred  stock 
as  armounced  yesterday,  and  so  forth. 
And  we  look  around  the  economy  and 
see  that  kind  of  pattern  of  difficulty 
accumulating  in  area  after  area. 

Our  manufacturing  base  is  in  serious 
trouble  with  respect  to  the  invasion  of 
foreign  products  coming  into  our  mar- 
kets. 


So  as  we  look  at  all  this  information 
and  as  it  is  accimiulated  by  people  who 
pay  attention  to  it,  the  notion  of  Con- 
gress putting  om-  economic  policy  deci- 
sions on  automatic  pilot  and  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  take  and  by  for- 
mula we  are  going  to  decide  what  is 
the  right  mix  of  fiscal  policy,  and  obvi- 
ously, related  to  that  the  correspond- 
ing relationships  that  will  play 
through  on  monetary  policy  and  to  do 
that  without  any  careful  assessment 
of  where  the  economy  is  at  the 
present  time  is  in  effect  what  we  are 
doing. 

So  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  was  a 
mistake  to  start  with  and  it  is  a  mis- 
take today. 

I  want  to  be  very  blunt  about  some- 
thing else,  and  that  is,  why  are  we 
even  dealing  with  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, and  you  have  to  go  back  to  the 
early  1980's  when  we  had  the  original 
Gramm-Latta  proposition  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  was 
the  foundation  on  the  budget  that  was 
designed  to  solve  all  of  our  problems. 
It  was  misrepresented  at  the  time.  It 
has  failed  miserably.  It  has  more  than 
doubled  the  national  debt  since  it  has 
been  enacted  and  also  I  think  has  led 
importantly  to  the  deterioration  in 
our  international  competitive  position. 

So  when  we  hear  the  same  voices 
coming  back  today  that  were  the  ones 
that  had  the  magic  formula  back  in 
1981,  the  formula  that  has  failed  and 
has  put  us  in  this  difficulty,  I  find  it 
very  hard  to  attach  much  credibility 
to  new  schemes,  new  snake  oil,  new 
magic  answers,  that  somehow  are 
going  to  solve  all  of  our  problems 
today  without  us  having  to  make  any 
decisions,  that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
stand  back  and  the  automatic  cutting 
mechanisms  will  do  the  job  for  us. 

D  1250 

Well,  that  is  foolish.  That  is  foolish. 
And  it  is  us  ducking  our  responsibility 
if  we  allow  it  to  stay  that  way.  And 
when  serious  people  like  Irving  Kristol 
today  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  ex- 
pressing his  reservations  about  it,  we 
ought  to  take  some  note. 

I  asked  Fed  chairman  Paul  Volcker 
last  Wedenesday  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee—he came  in  with  a  rather  anemic 
growth  forecast  for  the  economy,  and 
we  discussed  the  macroeconomic  out- 
look at  that  time— I  asked  specifically 
the  question:  What  happens,  from  an 
economic  forecasting  point  of  view, 
and  from  his  professional  point  of 
view,  if  we  go  from  a  Federal  deficit 
spending  rate  of  roughly  $220  billion, 
which  is  what  we  are  rimning  at  the 
present  time,  and  when  we  click  over 
into  the  new  fiscal  year  from  1  day  to 
the  next  to  drop  from  that  $220  billion 
deficit  rate  down  to  a  rate  of  $144  bil- 
lion? I  asked  the  question:  What  hap- 
pens  if   we   take   $76   billion   on   an 
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annual  basis  out  of  the  economy  in 
terms  of  fiscal  stLnulus,  what  is  lilcely 
to  be  the  effect  on  the  economy  given 
the  fact  the  economy  is  as  soft  as  it  is, 
slowing  down,  with  enormous  pockets 
of  weakness  all  across  the  country? 

It  was  very  interesting.  I  do  not  have 
his  precise  words  here  today,  but  he 
repeated  much  the  same  comments 
the  day  before  yesterday  when  he  tes- 
tified before  the  House  on  the  same 
set  of  issues.  And  that  is,  he  has  seri- 
ous reservations  as  to  whether  that 
magnitude  of  deficit  reduction  in  this 
time  period  may  be  too  much.  It  may 
be  excessive  in  terms  of  the  economic 
effect  at  a  time  when  we  have  got 
other  very  serious  economic  problems 
to  deal  with. 

Now,  no  one  challenges  the  need  to 
bring  down  deficits.  Everybody  here  is 
committed  to  do  that  and  we  have  to 
bring  them  down.  But  the  question  is, 
over  what  period  of  time  and  in  what 
amounts,  and  do  we  retain  for  our- 
selves, as  thinking  stewards  of  this 
Government's  decisionmaking,  do  we 
retain  for  ourselves  the  ability  to 
make  the  judgments  and  act  accord- 
ingly to  the  conditions  as  we  find 
them  as  these  decisions  have  to  be 
made?  Obviously,  we  should. 

But  the  mechanism  that  we  are  now 
seeing  put  into  place  here  takes  that 
responsibility  out  of  our  hands,  im- 
properly, in  my  view,  and,  in  a  sense, 
becomes  an  admission  of  failure  or  an 
unwillingness  to  face  the  decisions  and 
puts  it  over  to  the  side  and  says,  "Let's 
just  do  it  in  an  automatic  way.  Let's 
hold  our  breath.  Let's  do  it  automati- 
cally and  we  will  hold  our  breath  and 
see  where  we  come  out." 

We  did  that  in  1981.  So  when  I  see 
the  same  masterminds  at  work  now  on 
a  scheme  that  somehow  is  going  to 
take  and  resolve  aU  of  these  terrible 
problems,  who  were  the  same  people 
who,  at  the  beginning,  had  the  scheme 
that  created  all  of  these  economic 
problems  in  terms  of  the  terrible  fi- 
nancial travail  the  Government  finds 
itself  in  today,  I  am  more  than  a  little 
skeptical.  I  just  think  it  does  not  make 
any  sense.  I  think  it  is  dangerous,  to 
boot. 

So  I  hope  that  we  would  face  this 
issue  directly.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
put  what  is  called  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  to  the  side  and,  in  fact,  do 
what  we  are  here  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
make  the  decisions  as  to  how  to  bring 
these  deficits  down  directly  in  terms  of 
the  spending  cuts  and  where  they  are 
to  be  and  what  amounts  are  needed  on 
the  revenue  side  and  in  what  time 
frame  these  can  be  managed  and  man- 
aged prudently. 

Because  if  we  push  ourselves  into  a 
situation  where  we  get  the  economy  in 
a  position  where  it  cannot  function,  it 
cannot  recover,  and  with  all  the  other 
sectorial  problems  we  have  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  that  would  be  ex- 
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tremely  dangerous  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  sound. 

And  when  we  are  hearing  people  like 
Paul  Volcker  and  Irving  Kristol  within 
the  last  week  tell  us  that  we  better 
measure  this  very  carefully  before  we 
just  blindly  move  ahead,  I  think  we 
ought  to  pay  attention  to  those  com- 
ments. I  could  cite  many  others. 

I  spent  a  day  talking  with  some  of 
the  leading  financial  analysts  and 
managers  in  New  York  recently.  I 
heard  mamy  of  the  same  comments  ex- 
pressed by  them  and  many  others  who 
have  come  in  to  talk  about  legislation 
before  the  Banking  Committee.  When 
I  question  them  on  the  economic  out- 
look, they  have  great  concern.  They 
have  great  concern.  There  is  not  a  lot 
of  confidence  out  there  today  at  the 
top  in  terms  of  the  major  financial 
managers  in  this  country  that  I  have 
spoken  to.  There  is  great  apprehen- 
sion. There  is  great  apprehension. 

They  want  deficits  down,  but  they 
understand,  and  they  are  fiank  to  say 
in  private  conversation,  that  to  try  to 
do  this  by  some  automatic,  mindless 
formula,  some  automatic  cutting 
mechanism  that  will  kick  in  regardless 
of  what  the  conditions  are,  is  just  un- 
sound, and  especially  so  with  all  the 
other  structural  weaknesses  and  insta- 
bility that  we  see  at  the  present  time. 

I  will  put  into  the  Record  today  also 
the  statement  that  Paul  Volcker  made 
before  our  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee. I  will  do  so,  as  I  think  about  it 
here,  because  I  think  it  is  important 
for  Members  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  it  in  its  entirety.  And,  in  an  un- 
usual gesture  on  his  part,  when  he  de- 
livered his  statement  the  other  day,  he 
read  it  word  for  word.  He  seldom  does 
that.  He  usually  summarizes.  I  took 
that  to  mean,  as  I  listened  to  him  de- 
velop it,  that  not  only  had  he  written 
it  himself  but  he  felt  that  every  part 
of  it  was  so  important  that  it  needed 
the  emphasis  of  his  personal  reading 
of  it  to  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Paul  A.  Volcker 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  report 
once  again  on  the  conduct  of  monetary 
policy.  I  would  first  like  to  place  that  matter 
in  the  larger  context  of  the  performance  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world  economy. 

As  you  know,  there  have  been  marked 
contrasts  in  the  economic  performance  of 
different  sectors  and  regions  of  this  coun- 
try. Consumption  has  been  strongly  main- 
tained, and  there  have  been  large  increases 
in  employment  in  the  broad  service  sector. 
Housing  is  being  built  at  a  high  rate.  But  In- 
dustrial activity  and  business  Investment, 
which  had  leveled  off  last  year,  have  de- 
clined over  the  last  six  months,  and  the  ag- 
ricultural and  energy  industries  are  under 
strong  pressure.  As  a  consequence  activity 
in  some  areas  of  the  country  has  advanced 
rather  strongly,  while  severe  adjustments 
are  taking  place  In  the  energy  and  agricul- 
tural belts. 


The  net  result  is  that  the  overall  economic 
growth  rate  in  the  United  States  moderated 
to  about  3  percent  through  1985  and  early 
1986,  and  apparently  slackened  further  in 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year.  Moreover, 
growth  in  other  major  industrialized  coun- 
tries remained  slower  than  In  the  United 
States  during  1985  and  the  early  part  of  this 
year. 

Throughout  this  period,  sizable  increases 
in  employment  have  continued  in  this  coun- 
try; the  unemployment  rate  has  remained 
generally  at  a  little  over  7  percent  and.  rela- 
tive to  the  size  of  the  working  age  popula- 
tion, more  people  are  employed  than  ever 
before  recorded.  In  Europe,  unemployment 
has  also  remained  relatively  steady,  but  at 
much  higher  levels. 

After  more  than  3  years  of  economic  ex- 
pansion, the  process  of  disinflation  has  con- 
tinued, reinforced  for  the  time  being  by 
sharply  lower  prices  of  oil,  by  far  the  most 
important  commodity.  With  Industrial 
prices  steady,  the  average  level  of  wholesale 
prices  has  been  declining  here,  and  even 
faster  in  key  countries  abroad  whose  curren- 
cies have  been  sharply  appreciating  relative 
to  the  dollar.  Interest  rates  here  and  abroad 
have  also  declined  appreciably,  reflecting 
both  the  sense  of  progress  against  inflation 
and  the  fact  that  growth  has  been  proceed- 
ing well  within  capacity  restraints. 

The  large  decline  in  U.S.  interest  rates 
and  the  sharply  higher  stock  market  over 
the  past  year  suggest  the  cost  of  capital  has 
declined.  The  fall  in  oil  prices  has  helped 
bolster  the  real  income  of  consumers.  Mean- 
while, the  substantial  depreciation  of  the 
dollar  has  placed  our  industry  in  a  decidedly 
better  competitive  position  vis-a-vis  other 
industrial  countries.  As  many  have  suggest- 
ed, these  underlying  forces  should  help  sus- 
tain an  economic  expansion  that  has  al- 
ready lasted  longer  than  most. 

But  I  would  be  remiss  in  failing  to  empha- 
size much  less  satisfactory  aspects  of  the 
U.S.  and  world  economic  situation.  There 
can  be  no  evading  the  fact  that  some  funda- 
mental economic  adjustments  must  be  made 
within  our  economy  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead. 

The  clear  challenge  Is  to  find  the  ways 
and  means  to  work  through  those  adjust- 
ments in  a  context  of  sustained  growth 
while  also  consolidating  and  retaining  the 
progress  toward  price  stability.  The  conduct 
of  U.S.  monetary  policy  is  obviously  rele- 
vant to  that  process.  But  that  single  policy 
instrument  cannot  itself  provide  the  answer. 
Complementary  approaches  in  the  fiscal, 
trade  and  other  policies  of  this  country,  and 
in  the  approaches  of  other  countries,  will  be 
required  as  well.  The  hard  fact  is  that,  while 
the  need  for  complementary  actions  to 
achieve  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the 
United  States  and  world  economy  seems  to 
be  more  widely  recognized,  progress  in  co- 
ordinating action  toward  those  aims  has 
been  limited. 

disequilibrium  in  the  industrial  world 
A  major  "fault  line"  runs  through  the 
economies  of  the  industrialized  world.  That 
fault  line  is  evident  most  of  all  in  the  enor- 
mous deficit  in  our  external  trade  and  cur- 
rent accounts,  and  in  the  counterpart  sur- 
pluses of  a  few  other  countries.  Unless  dealt 
with  effectively  and  constructively,  growing 
market  and  political  pressures  will,  sooner 
or  later,  inevitably  have  much  more  disturb- 
ing consequences. 

The  problem  first  clearly  emerged  some 
time  ago.  The  powerful  thrust  of  the  strong 
U.S.  economic  expansion  In  1983  and  1984 


has  spilled  out  abroad  in  the  form  of  sharp- 
ly rising  Imports,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
exceptional  strength  of  the  dollar  Interna- 
tionally. There  were,  for  awhile,  benefits  on 
all  sides.  At  a  time  of  slack  demand  at  home, 
exports  to  us  helped  Europe  and  Japan  to 
restore  and  maintain  their  growth.  The 
United  States  also  absorbed  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  necessary  external  adjust- 
ment efforts  by  the  heavily  Indebted  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America.  Those  countries  have 
sharply  curtailed  their  imports  since  1982, 
and  they  have  become  more  competitive  In 
markets  for  manufactured  goods. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  began 
to  be  the  recipient  of  a  growing  flow  of  cap- 
ital from  abroad.  That  Inflow,  which  pushed 
the  dollar  so  high  in  the  exchange  markets 
until  early  1985,  had  the  practical  effect  of 
relieving  potential  pressures  on  our  Internal 
financial  markets  even  In  the  face  of  the 
massive  and  growing  federal  deficit.  Conse- 
quently, private  Investment  and  construc- 
tion could  expand.  At  the  same  time,  the 
competitive  pressure  from  Imports  encour- 
aged strong  cost-cutting  and  productivity  ef- 
forts In  the  Industrial  sector.  That  has  been 
one  powerful  factor  accounting  for  the  near 
stability  of  prices  of  manufactured  goods 
over  the  past  year  or  more. 

We  cannot,  however,  build  a  lasting  foun- 
dation for  sustained  growth  and  stability  on 
massive  International  disequilibrium— huge 
and  rising  trade  deflclU  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  counterpart  surpluses  abroad.  Nor  can 
we  count  on  satisfying  Indefinitely  so  much 
of  our  own  needs  for  capital  by  drawing  so 
heavily  on  the  savings  generated  elsewhere 
In  the  world— savings  that  have  been  so 
freely  available  In  part  only  because  Inter- 
nal growth  In  Europe  and  Japan  has  been 
relatively  slow. 

Today  the  Imbalances  and  strains  are 
clearly  showing.  The  forward  momentum  of 
our  economy  has  been  sustained  almost  en- 
tirely by  consumer  spending  and  housing 
construction,  both  of  which  have  been  ac- 
companied by  unsustalnably  heavy  Iwrrow- 
Ing.  Savings  meanwhile  have  remained  at  a 
relatively  low  level,  even  by  past  U.S.  stand- 
ards. For  more  than  a  year.  Industrial  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States  has  not  grown 
appreciably,  and  there  has  been  some  de- 
cline In  1986.  The  pace  of  business  Invest- 
ment has  slackened. 

Some  of  the  relative  weakness  in  industri- 
al output  and  Investment  over  the  past  six 
months  can  be  attributed  to  temporary  fac- 
tors and  to  developments  peculiar  to  the 
United  States.  For  Instance,  some  Invest- 
ment orders  were  speeded  up  late  last  year 
In  anticipation  of  tax  reform,  and  the 
debate  on  the  nature  of  that  reform  has  ap- 
parently led  to  some  deferral  of  ordering 
this  year.  The  boom  in  spending  for  com- 
puters has  subsided  and  commercial  con- 
struction. In  response  to  large  and  growing 
vacancies  of  office  space.  Is  predictably  de- 
clining. Probably  much  more  Important  In 
recent  months  have  been  very  sharp  cut- 
backs In  domestic  oil  exploration  and  Invest- 
ment, driving  energy  producing  states  Into 
recession-like  conditions  and  affecting  pro- 
duction of  steel  and  equipment  elsewhere  as 
well. 

But  a  large  part  of  the  difficulty  stems 
from  the  continuing  Imbalances  In  the 
world  economy.  On  the  average,  growth 
rates  In  major  European  economies  and 
Japan  were  about  %  percent  less  than  the 
reduced  growth  path  of  the  United  States 
during  1985  and  the  first  quarter  of  1986. 
However,  the  more  disturbing  contrast  lies 
in  the  source  of  that  growth. 


In  the  United  States,  the  rate  of  growth  in 
domestic  demand,  while  slowing  in  the  third 
year  of  expansion,  continued  to  average 
about  3%  percent  through  that  period.  Do- 
mestic demand  growth  In  the  industrialized 
countries  of  Europe  and  Japan  was  signifi- 
cantly less— about  2Vi  percent.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  when  their  exports  slack- 
ened, those  countries  grew  not  at  all. 

The  plain  implication  Is  that  our  overall 
ONP  growth  rate  was  reduced  by  continuing 
deterioration  In  our  trade  and  current  ac- 
count balances.  With  our  current  account 
deficit  reaching  a  record  $135  billion  annual 
rate  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year.  Indus- 
trial production  and  Investment  were  re- 
strained. Meanwhile,  foreign  surpluses  con- 
tinued to  build  through  much  of  the  period, 
and  as  their  exports  have  slowed,  internal 
demand  has  not  yet.  In  most  of  those  coun- 
tries, picked  up  the  slack. 

Prospects  for  investment  and  for  manu- 
facturing activity  In  the  United  States  are 
heavily  dependent  on  an  Improved  trade 
outlook.  The  sharp  decline  In  the  dollar 
since  Its  peak  In  early  1985  should  help  set 
the  stage  for  such  an  Improvement.  There  is 
evidence  that  U.S.  producers  find  them- 
selves In  a  stronger  competitive  position. 
However,  the  deterioration  in  actual  trade 
In  manufactured  goods  has  slowed  little 

The  decline  in  the  dollar  is  both  relatively 
recent  and  from  a  very  high  level  so  the  ab- 
sence of  a  stronger  response  In  trade  so  far 
is  not  entirely  surprising.  What  is  of  con- 
cern is  that  the  domestic  markets  of  our 
major  industrial  competitors  have  remained 
so  sluggish,  raising  a  question  as  to  the 
buoyancy  of  the  markets  for  our  exports 
and  of  their  own  growth  prospects. 

You  are  well  aware  that  the  present  im- 
balance among  Industrial  countries  is  re- 
flected in  strong  protectionist  pressures  In 
the  United  States.  Yet,  as  the  President  has 
so  strongly  emphasized,  to  abandon  our  tra- 
dition of  relatively  open  markets  would 
surely  be  to  Invite  an  unravelling  of  the 
International  trading  order.  We  would  then 
have  less  trade  and  more  inflation.  With 
that,  prospects  for  sustained  growth  both 
here  and  abroad  would  clearly  be  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

I  know  of  the  complaints  about  "unfair" 
trading  practices  of  other  countries.  We 
need  to  deal  with  them  energetically.  But  I 
also  know  the  clear  lesson  of  experience  is 
that  a  protectionist  retreat  by  the  United 
States,  the  world's  leading  economic  power, 
would  Invite  recrimination  and  escalation. 
Certainly,  the  most  effective  and  promising 
avenue  for  dealing  with  the  trade  com- 
plaints on  all  sides  will  be  in  the  planned 
round  of  mulitllateral  trade  negotiations 
rather  than  in  a  tit-for-tat  process  of 
mutual  retaliation. 

Moreover,  I  believe  It  Is  demonstrable 
that,  as  a  matter  of  relative  importance, 
much  more  fundamental  imbalances  in  the 
world  economy  than  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices are  responsible  for  the  present  pattern 
of  trade  deficits  and  surpluses.  Those  under- 
lying Imbalances  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
complementary  economic  policies,  not  pro- 
tectionism. 

Quite  clearly  It  Is  In  no  one's  interest— not 
the  United  SUtes  or  other  countries— that 
we  seek  better  balance  in  our  external  ac- 
counts by  deliberately  restraining  further 
our  own  growth  rate.  But  It  is  also  true  that 
as  things  now  stand,  stronger  domestically 
generated  growth  in  the  United  States  will 
not  reduce  the  international  imbalances. 
Taken  alone,  it  would  aggravate  our  trade 
deficit  further,  posing  an  even  more  diffi- 
cult adjustment  problem  later. 


As  I  suggested,  the  recent  exchange  rate 
changes  can  help  us  to  escape  that  dilem- 
ma—they should  work  to  Improve  our  trade 
position  and  reduce  the  surpluses  of  others. 
In  fact,  faced  with  a  combination  of  appreci- 
ating currencies  and  slower  growth  in  over- 
seas markets,  exporters  In  both  Japan  and 
some  European  contries  are  experiencing  re- 
duced profits  and  more  sluggish  orders  from 
abroad.  However.  In  the  absence  of  offset- 
ting Internal  sources  of  expansion,  those 
same  pressures  could  dampen  their  own 
prospects  for  growth. 

That  is  one  of  several  reasons  we  should 
not  rely  on  exchange  rate  changes  aZone  to 
produce  the  needed  international  adjust- 
ments In  the  world  economy.  Over  a  number 
of  years,  we  In  the  United  States  will  cer- 
tainly need  to  shift  more  of  our  resources 
Into  exports,  and  Into  recovering  domestic 
markets  where  Import  penetration  has  been 
so  high.  That,  very  broadly.  Implies  relative- 
ly more  growth  in  manufacturing;  relatively 
less  growth  In  services,  in  governmental 
spending,  or  In  other  sectors:  and  more  sav- 
ings and  less  borrowing.  For  some  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  opposite  shift  will 
need  to  be  at  work— less  reliance  on  exports, 
and  more  on  domestic  sources  of  growth. 

Much  still  needs  to  be  done  to  ease  the 
way  for  those  adjustments.  For  one  thing, 
we  in  the  United  States  are  not  prepared  for 
a  really  large  improvement  in  our  trade  bal- 
ance. Our  financial  markets  remain  depend- 
ent on  the  large  capital  Inflows  from  abroad 
that  are  a  necessary  counterpart  of  our 
trade  and  current  account  deficits.  More- 
over, taken  by  Itself,  depreciation  of  our 
currency  In  an  effort  to  redress  the  trade 
deficit  poses  a  risk  of  renewed  Inflation. 

Only  as  our  huge  federal  deficit  is  cut  can 
we  comfortably  contemplate  less  borrowing 
abroad  and  provide  assurance  against  re- 
newed inflation.  Put  another  way,  in  a  grow- 
ing economy,  reductions  In  the  federal  defi- 
cit will  be  necessary  to  release  the  real  and 
financial  resources  necessary  to  improve  our 
trading  position  In  a  way  consistent  with 
rising  Investment. 

In  a  few  foreign  countries,  such  as  Germa- 
ny, some  signs  of  stronger  internal  growth 
have  appeared  in  recent  months.  But  such 
signs  are  far  from  uniform  among  key  coun- 
tries abroad,  and  most  projections  of  their 
growth  for  this  year  have  been  lowered,  not 
raised,  as  exports  have  slowed. 

With  rising  currencies  and  falling  oil 
prices,  some  of  those  countries  after  years 
of  effort  have  now  successfully  achieved  vir- 
tual stability  In  consumer  prices.  Moreover, 
their  wholesale  prices  have  declined  sharply 
and  are  appreciably  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

All  of  us— and  certainly  this  central 
banker— can  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  a  broad  framework  of  stability 
and  appropriate  financial  disciplines  to  sus- 
tain that  progress.  What  is  at  issue  for  some 
countries  Is  their  ability  to  achieve  and 
maintain  vigorous  Internal  growth  at  a  time 
of  high  unemployment  and  ample  resources 
as  external  stimulus  fades  away,  as  It  must 
If  International  equilibrium  Is  to  be  re- 
stored. The  appreciation  of  their  currencies 
and  the  strong  deflationary  Influences  of 
low  oil  and  other  commodity  prices  would 
appear  to  offer  a  prime  opportunity  for  rec- 
onciling those  goals  of  domestic  growth  and 
stability. 

THE  international  DEBT  PROBLEM 

Four  years  after  the  International  debt 
problem  broke  Into  our  collective  conscious- 
ness In  1982,  when  Mexico  abruptly  lost 
access  to  international  credit  markets,  that 
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threat  to  our  mutual  prosperity  remains. 
The  renewed  difficulties  of  the  oil  produc- 
ing countries  today  should  not.  however,  ob- 
scure the  progress  that  has  been  made.  Col- 
lectively, the  heavily  indebted  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere  have  made  an 
enormous  effort  to  adjust  their  external  ac- 
counts: in  fact  In  1084  and  1985  they  were  in 
rough  current  account  balance,  in  contrasl 
to  an  aggregate  deficit  of  about  100  billion 
In  I98a. 

To  b«  lur*.  thkl  effort  for  a  tltni*  wm  m- 
oompftnled  by  sharply  lower  imporu.  reoes- 
•Ion,  and  lower  utandards  of  living  as  they 
brought  their  spending  more  In  line  with 
their  Internal  resources.  But  It  is  also  true 
that  many  of  those  countries  are  again 
growing,  in  some  cases  with  vigor,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  largest  single  debtor,  Brazil. 
Helped  by  the  reduction  in  world  interest 
rates,  external  interest  burdens  have  been 
reduced  appreciably  in  some  countries  rela- 
tive to  exports  or  other  measures  of  capac- 
ity to  pay.  A  number  of  Latin  American 
countries  have  also  made  striking  progress 
in  dealing  with  ingrained  inflation  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  in  the  process  gain- 
ing political  support.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable, if  uneven,  progress  toward  liberaliz- 
ing their  economic  structures  in  ways  that 
should  encourage  more  growth  and  produc- 
tivity over  time. 

In  the  midst  of  this  progress,  the  sharp 
decline  in  oil  prices  over  the  past  six  months 
has  had  an  enormous  adverse  impact  on  the 
oil-exporting  heavily  indebted  countries- 
Venezuela.  Nigeria,  Ecuador  and  Mexico.  At 
current  oil  prices,  for  instance.  Mexico 
would  lose  about  a  third  of  its  1985  exports, 
perhaps  as  much  as  15  percent  of  its  govern- 
ment revenues,  and  the  equivalent  of  some  5 
percent  of  its  GNP.  Inevitably,  that  situa- 
tion poses  a  new  and  severe  challenge  for 
Mexico— a  challenge  that  will  require  strong 
new  efforts  to  make  the  necessary  economic 
adjustments  and  to  improve  the  structure  of 
their  economy.  There  is  no  large  cushion  of 
external  reserves  to  buffer  the  shock.  Con- 
sequently, a  large  amount  of  financial  re- 
sources will  have  to  be  marshalled  from 
abroad  to  help  ease  the  transition,  to  main- 
tain continuity  in  debt  service,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  solid  base  for  renewed  growth. 

That  combination  of  adjustment,  structur- 
al change,  and  appropriate  financing  is. 
indeed,  the  essence  of  the  approach  an- 
nounced by  the  Mexican  Government  earli- 
er this  week.  In  cooperation  with  the  IMF 
and  the  World  Bank.  Mexico  is  undertaking 
a  wide  range  of  efforts  to  deal  with  both  iU 
short-  and  longer-range  economic  problems. 
To  my  mind,  their  efforts,  in  the  midst  of 
crisis,  to  move  toward  a  more  open,  competi- 
tive economy  are  particularly  encouraging. 
They  have  joined  GATT.  import  restrictions 
are  being  rationalized  and  liberalized,  a 
good  many  state-owned  enterprises  are 
being  made  available  for  sale  (or.  if  too  inef- 
ficient, shut  down),  subsidies  are  being  re- 
duced and  eliminated,  and  procedures  for 
approving  foreign  investment  eased.  If  car- 
ried through  effectively,  those  measures 
promise  to  work  toward  fundamental  im- 
provement in  the  efficiency,  competitive- 
ness, and  creditworthiness  of  the  Mexicsm 
economy,  thereby  enhancing  prospects  for 
longer-term  growth. 

Today,  that  country  is  in  recession.  But 
the  program  clearly  contemplates  economic 
recovery  in  1987  and  1988.  Certainly,  sizable 
amounts  of  financing  from  abroad  will  be 
required  to  support  that  effort.  About  half 
of  that  can  be  committed  by  the  IMP.  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  Inter-American  Devel- 


opment Bank.  But  Mexico  is  calling  upon 
commercial  banks,  with  so  much  already  at 
stake,  to  play  a  large  role  as  well. 

In  assessing  that  situation.  I  would  note 
that  the  Mexican  exposure  of  commercial 
banks  appeam  not  to  have  Increased  for 
some  18  months.  Indeed,  there  has  been 
little  net  new  lending  to  Latin  America  aa  a 
whole  over  the  pMl  yetkT. 

Taking  the  rntlrr  period  itlnce  mid- 1903, 
the  cxpoKurc*  of  Amttrlcan  bankn  lo  ihr 
heavily  Indebtttd  countrleit  of  Utin  Amprlca 
relative  lo  thc»lr  capital  ha«  declined  apprt*- 
clably,  That  ratio  fell  from  about  130  per- 
cent of  the  capital  of  lending  banks  to  lesa 
than  76  percent  at  the  end  of  last  year,  a  de- 
cline of  38  percent.  No  doubt,  there  has 
been  a  further  reduction  by  now. 

Those  exposures,  in  relative  terms,  are  ac- 
tually considerably  less  than  in  1977  when 
the  data  were  first  collected.  For  some  time, 
the  pace  of  lending  has.  in  fact,  been  well 
below  that  contemplated  by  Secretary 
Baker  when  he  set  out  a  framework  for  a 
growth-oriented  approach  toward  the  inter- 
national debt  problem  at  the  IMF  meetings 
last  autumn. 

That  initiative— essentially  contemplating 
a  combination  of  strong  adjustment  efforts 
and  structural  reform  by  the  indebted  coun- 
tries with  reasonably  assured  financing  by 
international  institutions  and  private 
banks— is  now  being  tested.  It  is  being  tested 
in  difficult  circumstances  not  foreseen  at 
the  time— the  sharp  break  in  oil  prices.  But 
the  basic  community  of  interests  among 
borrowers  and  lenders— and  the  world  at 
large— in  a  coherent,  cooperative  approach 
is  as  strong  as  ever. 

The  debtor  countries  themselves  have  an 
enormous  stake  in  maintaining  their  credit- 
worthiness and  in  seeking  solutions  in  the 
framework  of  open,  competitive  markets. 
We  all  have  a  strong  interest  in  internation- 
al finsmcial  order— all  the  more  when  there 
are  other  points  of  strain  in  the  banking 
system.  And.  of  course,  relationships  beyond 
the  purely  economic  are  at  stake,  for  the 
United  States  most  of  all. 

The  challenge  is  large,  but  with  coopera- 
tion, also  manageable.  Indeed,  the  same  oil 
price  decline  that  has  undermined  the  budg- 
etary and  trading  position  of  Mexico  and 
other  large  oil  exporters  has  relieved  the 
pressure  on  those  importing  oil.  Interest 
rates  have  declined.  A  number  of  borrowing 
countries  will  require  significantly  less, 
rather  than  more,  financing  than  was  con- 
templated a  year  ago.  Given  the  enormous 
progress  made  in  adjusting  external  posi- 
tions, most  of  the  ixjrrowers  can  look 
toward  more  balanced  expansion  in  their 
imports  and  exports  as  they  grow— among 
other  things,  providing  renewed  opportuni- 
ties for  American  exporters. 

But  I  must  also  emphasize  one  essential 
ingredient  for  success  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  indebted  countries  to  manage.  Only  a 
stable,  growing  world  economy,  with  mar- 
kets open  to  the  developing  world,  can  pro- 
vide an  environment  conducive  to  economic 
expansion,  more  normal  interest  rates,  and 
orderly  debt  service  by  the  borrowers.  That 
ingredient  is  plainly  the  responsibility  of 
the  industrialized  world  alone.  It  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  we  must  collectively  deal 
with  the  obvious  imbalances  among  us. 

MONETARY  POLICY  IN  1986 

These  larger  issues  were  the  background 
against  which  the  Federal  Reserve  has  con- 
ducted monetary  policy  in  1986  and  re- 
viewed its  objectives  for  growth  in  money 
and  credit  this  year  and  next.  The  results  of 
the   review   by   the   Federal   Open   Market 


Committee  of  target  ranges  for  money  and 
credit  for  1986  and  tentative  ranges  for  1987 
were  discussed  in  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Report  published  and  sent  to  the  Commit- 
tee at  the  end  of  last  week.  That  report  also 
sets  out  projections  for  real  activity  and 
prices  of  POMC  members  and  Reserve  Bank 
presidents, 

As  Indicated  In  the  Report,  the  posture  of 
monriary  policy  remained  broadly  accom- 
modative over  the  past  six  months.  This  dis- 
count rale  has  been  reduced  In  three  steps 
this  year  by  IS  percent.  In  part  responding 
to  and  In  part  facilitating  declines  in  short 
term  Interest  rales  of  similar  magnitude. 
Long-term  interest  rates  also  moved  lower, 
extending  the  sharper  drops  in  the  second 
half  of  last  year.  The  general  structure  of 
Interest  rates  Is  now  aa  low  as  at  any  time 
since  1977. 

The  reductions  in  interest  rates  in  1986 
and  1986  have  clearly  helped  support  the 
more  interest-sensitive  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my, reflected  in  part  in  the  highest  level  of 
housing  starts  since  the  last  1970s.  The  de- 
clines have  also  helped  ease  the  debt  servic- 
ing costs  of  businesses,  farmers,  developing 
countries  and  the  U.S.  Government  itself. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  as  interest 
rates  have  declined,  the  rate  of  growth  in 
debt  has  remained  at  disturbingly  high 
levels,  although  there  are  at  least  faint 
signs  of  a  slackening  in  the  rate  of  debt  cre- 
ation after  a  burst  around  the  turn  of  the 
year.  The  declines  in  interest  rates  also 
clearly  helped  induce  the  general  public  to 
increase  its  holdings  of  its  most  liquid 
assets,  including  public  to  increase  its  hold- 
ings of  its  most  liquid  assets,  including 
demand  deposits  and  NOW  accounts  includ- 
ed in  the  narrow  measure  of  the  money 
supply.  Ml.  That  reaction  was  undoubtedly 
amplified  by  the  fact  that  interest  is  paid  on 
NOW  accounts,  which  are  now  the  favored 
form  in  which  transaction  balances  are  held 
by  individuals.  With  interest  rate  spreads 
currently  quite  narrow  between  NOW  ac- 
counts and  other  liquid  assets,  those  ac- 
counts no  doubt  have  served  increasingly  as 
a  repository  for  liquid  savings  as  well  as  for 
money  held  for  transactions  purposes. 

Similarly,  there  are  some  indications  of  a 
greater  willingness  of  businesses  to  hold 
demand  deposits  at  a  time  of  lower  interest 
rates,  partly  because,  with  interest  rates 
down,  a  larger  balance  is  necessary  to  com- 
pensate banks  for  a  given  amount  of  serv- 
ices. To  some  extent,  an  environment  of 
more  stable  prices  may  also  be  encouraging 
larger  money  holdings. 

None  of  that  was  predictable  with  any 
precision,  and  the  rate  of  growth  in  Ml. 
which  ran  at  almost  13  percent  over  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  was  far  above  the 
POMC's  target  range.  Action  to  restrain 
that  growth  within  the  target  range— which 
would  have  required  reducing  the  provision 
of  reserves  and  a  significant  increase  in 
pressures  on  bank  reserve  positions— was 
not  deemed  desirable  in  the  light  of  other 
important  considerations. 

One  of  those  considerations  was  that 
growth  in  the  broader  measures  of  money— 
M2  and  M3— remained  well  within  their  re- 
spective target  ranges  of  6-9  percent,  ending 
the  second  quarter  close  to  their  mid-points. 
That  and  other  evidence  suggested  that 
much  of  the  growth  of  Ml  reflected  a  shift- 
ing of  the  composition  of  liquid  assets 
rather  than  excessive,  and  potentially 
highly  inflationary,  money  creation.  That 
judgment  was.  of  course,  reinforced  by  the 
moderate  rate  of  growth  for  the  economy 
overall,    the    absence   of    indications   of   a 


strong  acceleration  as  the  year  progressed, 
evidence  of  greater  stability  in  prices  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  declining  commod- 
ity prices. 

In  looking  ahead,  the  Committee  decided 
to  retain  the  existing  ranges  of  6-9  percent 
for  M2  and  M3  this  year.  The  range  of  3-8 
percent  set  for  Ml  early  In  the  year  was  not 
recalibrated  because  of  the  uncertainties  as 
lo  the  behavior  of  that  aggregale  at  present, 
Certainly  the  inflationary  potential  of  ex- 
ooaslve  money  growth  remains  a  mailer  of 
concern.  But  In  current  circumstances,  the 
Committee  decided  that  the  significance  of 
changes  In  Ml  could  only  be  judged  In  the 
context  of  movements  In  the  broader  aggre- 
gates, and  against  the  background  of  move- 
ments in  interest  rates  and  the  economy 
generally.  Taking  account  of  those  factors, 
growth  in  excess  of  the  target  established  at 
the  start  of  the  year  will  be  acceptable. 

In  circumstances  of  greater  economic, 
price,  and  interest  rate  stability,  more  pre- 
dictable relationships  between  Ml  and  the 
economy  may  reemerge  over  time,  although 
the  trend  of  Ml  velocity— the  ratio  between 
GNP  and  Ml— will  likely  be  different  than 
earlier  in  the  postwar  period.  However,  a 
firm  conclusion  concerning  the  nature  and 
stability  of  future  velocity  characteristics 
may  take  years  of  experience  in  the  new  in- 
stitutional and  economic  setting.  For  the 
time  being,  in  looking  to  next  year,  the 
Committee  set  out  a  highly  tentative  range 
of  Ml  growth  of  3-8  percent  on  the  assump- 
tion that  velocity  changes  will  be  within  the 
range  of  most  postwar  experience.  However, 
that  judgment— and  indeed  the  weight  to  be 
given  any  Ml  range  for  1987— will  be  care- 
fully reviewed  at  the  start  of  next  year. 

The  tentative  1987  ranges  for  M2  and  M3 
were  lowered  by  one- half  percentage  point 
to  5Vi-8Vii  percent.  That  modest  reduction, 
consistent  with  the  long-term  objective  of 
achieving  a  rate  of  monetary  growth  com- 
patible with  price  stability,  is  judged  to  be 
entirely  compatible  with  a  somewhat  great- 
er rate  of  economic  growth  next  year,  pro- 
vided that  growth  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
marked  increase  in  inflationary  pressures. 

The  actual  price  statistics  for  some 
months  have,  of  course,  reflected  the  pre- 
cipitous drop  in  the  price  of  oil,  and  con- 
sumer prices  have  dropped  slightly  this 
year.  But  equally  clearly,  the  price  of  oil 
will  not  continue  falling  so  fast,  and  at  some 
point  could  well  rise  again.  More  predict- 
ably, the  large  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
will  bring  in  its  wake  an  increase  in  import 
prices  of  manufactured  goods.  That  impact 
has  been  moderated  so  far  by  the  narrowing 
of  the  earlier  wide  profit  margins  of  many 
of  those  exporting  to  us  and  by  the  avail- 
ability of  imports  from  developing  coun- 
tries, few  of  which  have  had  any  apprecia- 
ble appreciation  of  their  currencies  vis-a-vis 
the  dollar. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  costs  of  housing 
and  of  many  services,  which  account  for  a 
large  proptortion  of  the  economy,  has  decel- 
erated little  if  at  all  in  recent  years.  With 
demand  strong,  measured  productivity  gains 
limited,  and  comp>ensation  increases  in  serv- 
ice occupations  continuing  to  average  AVi 
percent  or  more,  those  areas  continue  to 
lend  a  chronic  inflationary  bias  to  the  gen- 
eral price  level. 

Those  underlying  forces  are  reflected  in 
the  projection  of  POMC  members  and  Re- 
serve Bank  Presidents  that  the  overall  infla- 
tion rate  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  higher 
next  year.  That  prospect  underscores  the 
need  for  vigilance  in  the  conduct  of  mone- 
tary policy.  We  want  to  assure  maintenance 


of  the  remarkable  progress  toward  stability 
as  the  economy  grows  more  strongly  and  as 
a  large  amount  of  resources  are  shifted  back 
to  manufacturing  industries  as  our  trade 
balance  improves.  Without  such  assurance, 
there  would  be  no  firm  basis  for  expecting 
the  level  of  Interest  rates  to  remain  for  long 
at  lower  levels  or  to  decline  further. 

In  looking  toward  growth  In  the  %-Z^  per- 
cent ranite  next  year,  considerable  emphasis 
was  placed  by  Committee  members  on  the 
potential  contribution  la  thai  growth  of  a 
stronger  trade  balance,  As  I  emphasised  ear- 
lier, that  shift,  if  it  Is  to  take  place  In  the 
context  of  sustained  and  stronger  world 
growth,  will  require  appropriately  comple- 
mentary policies  here  and  abroad.  Signifi- 
cant progress  toward  dealing  with  our  own 
budget  deficit  seems  to  me  a  key  ingredient 
to  that  overall  policy  "mix." 

The  timing  of  another  important  domestic 
policy  instrument— discount  rate  cuts— has 
been  influenced  by  international  financial 
and  exchange  rate  considerations.  A  sub- 
stantial realignment  of  the  excessively 
strong  dollar  exchange  rate  has  been  a  nec- 
essary and  constructive  part  of  achieving 
the  necessary  adjustment  in  external  trade. 
But  there  are  clear  dangers  in  placing  exces- 
sive weight  on  that  approach. 

History  demonstrates  all  too  clearly  that  a 
kind  of  self-reinforcing  cascading  deprecia- 
tion of  a  nation's  currency,  undermining 
confidence  and  carrying  values  below  equi- 
librium levels,  is  not  in  that  nation's  inter- 
est or  that  of  its  trading  partners.  Among 
other  things,  such  a  movement  of  the  dollar 
now  could  transmit  strong  inflationary  pres- 
sures to  the  United  States  and  inhibit  the 
free  flow  of  capital  from  abroad  at  reasona- 
ble interest  rates.  Moreover,  other  countries 
would  find  it  more  difficult  to  sustain  their 
forward  momentum. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  considerations, 
the  discount  rate  reductions  in  March  and 
April  were  timed  to  coincide  with  similai- 
changes  by  one  or  more  other  key  countries, 
minimizing  any  impact  on  the  exchange 
markets  and  consistent  with  the  desirability 
of  some  reduction  in  interest  rates  in  the  in- 
dustrialized world  generally. 

SOME  LESSONS  OF  RECENT  EXPERIENCE 

Experience  over  the  first  half  of  1986  un- 
derscored the  difficulty— I  would  say  the  im- 
possibility—of conducting  monetary  policy 
in  current  circumstances  according  to  one  or 
two  simple,  pre-set  criteria.  For  instance, 
the  rapid  growth  of  debt  and  Ml  clearly 
bear  watching  because  of  the  potential  for 
aggravating  the  vulnerability  of  the  finan- 
cial structure  to  adversity  and  because  of 
the  inflationary  potential.  However,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  strongly  suggests 
that  Ml  alone  during  this  period  of  econom- 
ic and  institutional  transition  is  not  today  a 
reliable  measure  of  future  price  pressures 
(or  indeed  a  good  short-term  "leading  indi- 
cator" of  business  activity).  The  more  re- 
strained performance  of  the  broader  aggre- 
gates, as  well  as  the  performance  of  the 
economy  and  prices  themselves,  point  in  a 
different  direction. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  fact  that  strains  on  depository  institu- 
tions are  not  simply  a  possible  threat  for 
the  future  but  a  present  reality.  Pressures 
on  the  oil  industry,  agriculture,  and  parts  of 
manufacturing  and  more  general  disinfla- 
tionary process  are  partly  responsible.  But 
so  are  developments  more  directly  under 
the  control  of  lenders  themselves:  excessive 
leveraging,  loose  credit  standards,  and  even 
abuse  by  some  federally  insured  and  pro- 
tected depository  insjtitutions  of  their  re- 


sponsibility to  employ  their  funds  prudent- 
ly, free  of  conflicte  of  interest.  A  broad 
array  of  approaches  by  the  supervisory  and 
regulatory  authorities  has  been  necessary  to 
deal  with  the  particular  poinU  of  prcsaure 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  stability  of 
the  entire  fabric  of  financial  Institutlona 
and  markets. 

The  present  situation  certainly  makes  all 
the  more  pointed  the  need  to  provide  a 
stronger  sense  of  legislative  direction  about 
the  evolution  of  the  financial  system  over 
lime,  There  are  also  urgent  specific  pieces 
of  legislation  before  you  to  permit  the  FDIC 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  to  facilitate  inter- 
sUle  acquisitions  of  failed  or  failing  banks 
and  to  supplement  the  resources  of  th^ 
P8LIC. 

The  difficulties  of  some  financial  institu- 
tions are  one  specific  example  of  economic 
problems  that  cannot  be  effectively  dealt 
with  by  monetary  policy  alone.  It  is  indeed  a 
strength  of  monetary  policy  that  it  can  re- 
spond flexibly  to  changing  circumstances. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  that  single,  broad- 
brush  policy  instrument  cannot,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  be  called  upon  to  stimulate 
the  economy,  protect  the  dollar,  restrain  ex- 
cessive debt  creation,  and  shift  resources 
away  from  consumption  and  back  into  in- 
vestment, manufacturing  and  exports— as 
desirable  and  im[)ortant  as  all  those  goals 
may  be. 

Events  of  recent  years  have  also  heavily 
underscored  how  cumbersome  fiscal  policy 
can  be,  and  the  difficulties  of  achieving  po- 
litical consensus  on  such  matters  as  tax 
reform  and  the  appropriate  legislative 
framework  for  financial  institutions.  On  an 
international  scale,  achieving  consensus  on 
appropriate  action  can  be  still  more  diffi- 
cult. 

We  have  nonetheless  come  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  growth  and  stability  in  this 
decade.  But  my  sen&e  is  that  all  that 
progress  Is  in  growing  jeopardy  unless  we 
act— we  in  the  United  States,  we  in  the  in- 
dustrialized world,  and  we  in  the  world  as  a 
whole— in  mutually  supportive  ways. 

The  main  directions  of  that  effort  seem  to 
me  clear  enough.  The  Gramm-Rudmsm-Hol- 
lings  legislation  is  an  expression  of  the 
sense  of  urgency  surrounding  our  budgetary 
effort  in  the  United  States.  The  rest  of  the 
industrial  world  needs  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain a  momentum  of  "home-grown"  expan- 
sion. With  strong  national  and  international 
leadership— and  with  the  cooperation  of  pri- 
vate and  public  lenders— a  constructive  reso- 
lution of  the  economic  crisis  in  Mexico  can 
point  the  way  to  a  wider  resolution  of  the 
debt  problem  in  a  context  of  growth. 

Hard  as  it  may  be  to  carry  through  on 
those  efforts,  that  is  what  needs  to  be  done 
if  the  Inexorable  pressures  building  on 
those  fault  lines  running  through  the  inter- 
national economy  are  to  be  relieved— if  we 
are,  in  fact,  going  to  Ije  able  to  sustain  the 
momentum  of  growth  and  the  progress 
toward  stability.  Certainly,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve will  play  its  part  in  that  effort. 

And  I  think  in  reading  that  and  in 
understanding  the  kind  of  economic 
instability  that  exists  today  and  the 
jeopardy  we  find  ourselves  in,  we  have 
got  to  be  more  prudent  than  we  have 
been  in  the  past.  We  cannot  just  do 
the  kind  of  things  we  have  done  before 
in  terms  of  avoiding  decisions  or 
making  bad  decisions.  We  have  got  to 
make  good  decisions,  but  we  have  got 
to  make  them.  And  the  notion  we  can 
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turn  them  over  to  Miller  at  OMB— I 
mean.  If  anybody  really  thinks  that  is 
a  prudent  and  sound  way  to  go,  I  am 
surprised  at  that,  because  it  is  not. 
They  have  not  brought  us  any  honest 
numbers  yet.  What  is  going  to  change? 
Why  are  we  suddenly  going  to  get 
from  them  something  that  we  have 
not  gotten  before,  and  that  is  accuracy 
and  honesty  and  evenhandedness.  We 
have  not  gotten  it  yet.  We  did  not  get 
it  imder  Stockman  and  we  are  not 
going  to  get  it  uinder  this  crowd. 

That  is  not  where  the  responsibility 
lies  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  where 
the  Constitution  resposes  that  respon- 
sibility. I  think  they  repose  it  right 
here.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  these 
votes. 

We  put  together  a  package  in  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  that  met 
the  targets,  and  I  think  properly  so.  It 
was  a  bipartisan  package.  I  was  one  of 
the  members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
that  worked  with  the  chairman  and 
others  on  the  majority  side  to  put  to- 
gether that  package.  We  made  a  lot  of 
painful  cuts.  We  had  a  modest  amount 
of  revenue  in  there.  We  did  it  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  We  had  a  package  that 
made  sense. 

I  will  tell  you.  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  around  here  that  do  not  want 
to  have  a  vote  on  those  kinds  of  issues. 
Well,  too  bad.  We  have  voted  on  them 
in  the  Budget  Committee.  I  think  we 
ought  to  vote  on  them  on  the  floor.  I 
think  we  can  vote  on  them  again. 

But  to  have  the  Gramm-Rudman 
automatic  mechanism  in  the  back- 
ground causes  people  to  step  away 
from  the  responsibility.  The  notion 
that  somehow  this  forces  us  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  issue  is  not  the  way  it 
is  working.  It  is  going  to  work  in  exact- 
ly the  reverse  way.  because  people  will 
feel— and  I  think  the  votes  here  al- 
ready bear  that  out— that  if  there  is 
the  automatic  mechanism  out  here, 
even  if  we  have  to  gfive  away  our 
proper  job  authority  to  OMB.  even  if 
we  have  to  go  to  even  that  length  to 
avoid  having  to  face  the  issue,  that 
that  is  probably  the  only  way  we  can 
function.  I  reject  that  thinking.  I 
think  it  is  wrong.  I  think  the  American 
people,  tf  they  were  able  to  follow  all 
of  the  ins  and  outs  of  what  has  hap- 
pened here — and  it  is  not  easy  to  do 
because  it  is  very  complex;  in  fact,  I 
think  part  of  the  complexity  is  deliber- 
ate so  that  people  cannot  follow  it. 
People  can  follow  up  or  down  votes 
here  on  the  floor  and  that  is  exactly 
how  we  ought  to  be  deciding  these 
issues,  not  in  this  other  fashion. 

So  I  think  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
has  turned  out  to  be  an  enormous 
detour  around  our  problems,  and  our 
problems  are  getting  worse.  I  think  it 
is  time  that  we  face  that  fact  and  put 
it  aside.  If  we  want  to  set  discrete 
budget  targets  in  terms  of  deficit  re- 
duction. I  am  willing  to  do  that.  I  am 
willing  to  set  those  numbers.  We  have 


keyed  to  that  in  terms  of  our  decisions 
in  the  Budget  Committee. 

But  I  also  think  we  have  to  retain 
the  flexibility  and  the  intelligence  to 
say  that  something  we  might  have 
done  6  months  ago  or  even  3  months 
ago,  in  light  of  changing  conditions, 
may  not  be  the  right  number. 

I  defy  anybody  here  to  pick  magic 
numbers  3  years  ahead  of  time  for 
each  of  3  years  going  out  into  the 
future  and  finally  even  out  into  the 
next  decade  under  another  President 
and  presumably  under  entirely  new 
economic  circumstances.  But  that  is 
what  we  have  pretended  to  do  with 
Gramm-Rudman  and  that  is  why  it  is 
not  working  properly. 

I  will  tell  you  this:  the  people  on 
Wall  Street  today  are  not  fooled  by 
this  any  longer.  Most  of  them  were 
not  fooled  by  it  in  the  beginning.  They 
saw  it  as  a  device,  a  Rube  Goldberg- 
type  contraption.  That  is  what  it  has 
demonstrated  itself  to  be. 

I  do  not  mean  that  disrespectfully  to 
the  people  whose  names  are  attached 
to  it,  but  that  is  what  they  have  craft- 
ed. And  that  is  why  it  has  been  popu- 
lar here.  That  is  why  people  in  the 
majority  have  been  willing  to  go  for  it, 
because  it  is  an  easy  way  out.  It  saves 
the  hard  votes.  Well,  I  think  it  is  time 
we  made  the  hard  votes.  I  am  prepared 
to  make  those  votes  and  I  hope  a  ma- 
jority will  be,  and  that  means  cutting 
things  I  like. 
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It  means  cutting  back  on  UDAG, 
and  it  means  cutting  back  on  a  lot  of 
other  things  where  I  would  like  to  see 
a  higher  level  of  funding.  It  means 
cutting  back  on  defense.  It  means  cut- 
ting back  on  some  things  that  other 
people  may  like  or  are  their  prefer- 
ences. But  only  by  doing  that  and  per- 
haps in  fact,  yes,  having  some  small 
revenue  component,  you  may  have  to 
have  that  as  well  in  order  to  have  the 
balance  that  is  going  to  work  in  terms 
of  economic  policy  and  still  put  these 
deficits  on  a  downward  declining  trend 
which  clearly  they  need  to  be. 

But  that  ought  to  be  crafted  here. 
The  notion  that  somehow  we  can  take 
it  out  and  put  in  an  automatic  formula 
and  hand  away  part  of  our  job  to 
OMB  to  make  sure  they  do  it  when  we 
fail  is  really  not  the  answer.  That  is 
why  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  has 
failed  to  get  the  deficit  under  control 
for  this  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  not  going 
to  work  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  is 
not  going  to  work  then  either.  We 
need  something  that  will  work.  We 
have  that  authority  and  power.  That 
is  in  our  own  abUity  to  make  these  de- 
cisions now  one  by  one.  That  is  what 
we  properly  ought  to  do.  Put  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  to  the  side,  make 
the  decisions  on  the  proper  basis,  and 
we  will  not  need  that  kind  of  formula- 
tion or  mechanism  which  I  think  is 
unsound  to  start  with. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM  and  Mr.  RUDMAN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  intend  to  step  in  front  of  my  col- 
league. But  as  long  as  we  are  talking 
blunt  I  would  like  to  talk  blunt  for  a 
moment.  I  have  stood  on  this  floor  and 
watched  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  vote  time  and  time 
again  to  waive  the  Budget  Act,  and  in- 
crease expenditures.  Our  distinguished 
colleague  talks  about  the  need  to  cut 
something.  I  have  voted  consistently 
to  cut  things,  to  cut  UDAG,  and  I  wait 
to  be  joined  by  those  who  are  eager  to 
make  these  hard  decisions.  And  I  have 
to  laugh  at  those  who  say  we  have  the 
largest  deficit  in  American  history. 
Maybe  the  problem  is  we  need  more 
deficits.  I  reject  that,  and  so  do  the 
American  people.  I  also  reject  the  idea 
that  we  do  not  want  to  vote.  We  are 
going  to  vote  in  just  a  minute.  We  are 
going  to  vote  on  whether  we  are  going 
to  commit  ourselves  to  do  something 
or  whether  we  are  going  to  continue 
with  a  rhetoric  and  avoid  the  action. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  forces  y©u 
to  make  decisions.  And  just  as  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina said,  what  we  have  done  is  we 
have  smoked  out  the  nondecision- 
makers.  As  he  so  aptly  put  it,  they  are 
like  the  octopuses  who  have  no  tools 
to  defend  themselves,  and  so  they 
squirt  black  ink  to  confuse  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  clear.  Do  you  or  do  you 
not  want  to  address  the  No.  1  issue  in 
the  country?  I  do.  So  do  the  American 
people.  That  is  why  we  are  going  to 
win  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  MELCHER  and  Mr.  RUDMAN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoNNELL).  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sat  here  and 
listened  to  my  friend  from  Michigan 
describe  the  economic  plight  of  the 
country.  And  I  must  say  that  I  hardly 
can  believe  my  own  ears.  It  is  true  the 
agricultural  economy  is  in  a  shambles 
as  the  Senator  from  Montana  could 
attest  to  who  is  on  the  floor.  It  is  true 
the  basic  American  industries  are  in 
shambles  as  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
LTV  will  attest.  It  is  true  there  are  a 
number  of  weaknesses  in  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  trade  deficit  is  going  through 
the  roof.  And  every  economist  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  re- 
ferred to,  he  referred  to  one  and  a 
group  of  others,  and  I  can  refer  to 
every  major  economist  in  this  country 
from  those  on  the  left  to  those  on  the 
right  who  lay  the  entire  problem  to 
the  burgeoning  deficits  of  the  last  10 
years,  and  the  last  5  years. 
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The  Senator  from  Michigan  wants 
to  engage  in  a  discussion  as  to  who  is 
to  blame.  I  am  not  going  to  engage  in 
that.  Some  say  the  President  is  to 
blame.  I  can  make  a  very  good  case 
here  based  on  the  fiscal  1985  budget 
resolution  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
albeit  50  to  49,  albeit  with  the  Vice 
President  casting  a  vote,  that  it  is  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  is  not 
responsible,  and  they  are  not  con- 
trolled by  my  party.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  can  make  a  case  for  people 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  But,  frankly,  I 
think  that  is  counterproductive  be- 
cause the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  the 
American  people  do  not  give  a  tinker's 
dam  who  is  to  blame.  They  want  it 
fixed. 

We  are  now  told  that  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing  Is  maybe  borrowing  more 
money  because  the  economy  is  in  de- 
cline. The  Senator  from  Michigan  ob- 
serves that  to  get  from  230  or  220  to 
144  in  1  year  may  be  difficult.  It  may 
well  be  impossible,  and  it  may  well  not 
happen  because  if  somebody  wants  to 
look  at  this  budget  process,  whatever 
we  do  on  October  1,  even  if  we  say  wj 
have  met  the  targets,  if  in  fact  the 
economy  continues  to  slump,  spending 
will  stay  at  whatever  level  we  put  it  at, 
but  revenue  will  fall,  and  that  will 
cause  the  gap  to  be  greater  than  what- 
ever we  said  it  was  on  October  1. 

Let  us  look  at  last  year  when  the 
budget  resolution  was  on  this  floor,  it 
was  August  1.  1985,  at  3:30  in  the 
afternoon.  I  remember  it  very  clearly. 
We  were  told  that  the  deficit  would  be 
$172  billion.  It  turns  out  that  without 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  the  deficit 
this  year  is  $231  billion,  and  the  statu- 
tory cut  of  $11.7  billion  reduces  it.  So 
this  year  our  Government  will  borrow 
$220  billion  to  pay  its  bills. 

Let  us  tell  the  American  people  the 
plain  unvarnished  truth.  For  every 
dollar  that  this  Government  spent  this 
year,  we  borrowed  25  cents.  I  will  say 
it  again  because  it  is  mind-boggling.  Of 
every  dollar  this  Government  spent 
this  year,  we  borrowed  25  cents.  And 
the  deficit  this  year  is  approaching  a 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars.  Whose 
money  is  this?  I  will  tell  you  whose 
money  it  is.  It  is  the  money  of  our 
children,  of  our  grandchildren,  and  it 
is  the  biggest  transfer-of-wealth  pro- 
gram that  anyone  ever  dreamed  up. 
And  the  fimny  thing  is  that  it  was 
dreamed  up  by  liberals  because  who 
gets  the  interest?  Do  the  poor  people 
get  the  interest?  I  do  not  know  too 
many  people  who  are  my  friends  that 
own  Government  securities.  The  inter- 
est that  we  pay  goes  in  the  main  to 
people  who  can  afford  to  buy  Govern- 
ment securities.  Incidentally,  for  those 
who  do  not  know  it,  40  percent  of 
those  people  in  the  last  5  years  have 
been  foreigners,  foreign  banks,  foreign 
individuals,  in  England,  in  France,  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  in  Japan,  who  buy  Gov- 
ernment securities,  and  the  American 


taxpayer,  the  American  family  pays 
through  the  nose.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  they  make  up  their  tax  returns 
this  year,  $40  a  week  for  the  average 
family  of  4  will  go  to  pay  interest. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
says  there  ought  to  be  a  better  way. 

I  agree  with  him.  I  am  a  fellow  who 
coined  the  phrase  "it  is  a  bad  idea 
whose  time  has  come."  But  we  are 
facing  a  crisis.  We  are  on  the  thin 
edge.  We  may  well  be  too  late.  We  are 
going  to  be  asked  this  week  or  next  to 
pass  an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  to 
$2.3  trillion,  $2.3  trillion  of  our  chil- 
dren's and  our  grandchildren's  money. 

I  wish  that  I  could  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  people 
would  come  to  this  floor,  do  what  they 
ought  to  do,  and  cut  programs  if  they 
want  to.  If  they  want  to  vote  to  raise 
taxes  and  get  51  votes,  we  can  do  that, 
but  do  something,  make  some  choices. 
This  bill  forces  choices.  For  anyone 
who  makes  the  contention  that  we  dis- 
regard our  responsibility,  let  me  point 
out  that  what  we  essentially  do  is  to 
let  this  Congress  do  whatever  it  wants 
to  do  from  January  until  October  1, 
and  set  any  level  we  want  to  set  but  we 
have  a  target  we  set  back  there  voted 
by  this  Congress,  and  signed  by  the 
President.  That  target  is  $144  billion. 
This  draconian  bill  allows  another 
$550  billion  to  be  borrowed  over  the 
next  5  years  of  our  future  generations' 
money.  It  says  if  you  do  not  meet  the 
target,  then  you  have  30  days  to  fix  it 
to  make  choices.  I  am  willing  to  make 
those  choices.  But  I  am  not  sure  the 
majority  of  the  Congress  wants  to 
make  the  choices. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  always  refer  to 
this  amendment  in  light  of  this  week's 
news  events  as  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  repeal  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. We  saw  some  wonderful  pictures 
this  week  about  the  Titanic.  It  just 
made  me  think  as  I  looked  at  this 
amendent.  This  is  truly  the  Titanic 
amendment.  We  are  telling  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Titanic  who  we  will  hypo- 
thetically  assume  survived  the  sinking, 
you  can  get  on  another  ship,  sail  back 
across  the  Atlantic,  if  you  see  any  ice- 
bergs do  not  worry  about  them,  all 
they  might  do  is  scrape  off  a  little 
paint.  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  the 
last  best  choice,  and  the  only  choice  to 
get  these  deficits  under  control.  Will 
we  reach  $144  billion?  I  do  not  know. 
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Will  we  reach  $154  billion?  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  know  this,  that  with  this 
bill  in  place,  the  deficit  in  1987  will  be 
appreciably  less  than  it  would  have 
been  without  the  legislation,  and 
nobody  disputes  that.  Rather  than 
coming  to  this  floor  and  suggesting 
this  bill  should  be  repealed,  why  does 
not  someone  come  here  and  give  us  a 
practical  way  to  solve  it?  Do  not  tell  us 
that  all  we  have  to  do  is  do  our  jobs. 


I  have  only  been  here  for  5Vi  years. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  been 
here  a  great  deal  longer  than  that.  I 
am  sure  he  would  agree  with  me  this 
Congress  has  not  done  its  job  with 
these  deficits,  nor  have  a  number  of 
Presidents  who  have  sat  in  the  White 
House. 

The  American  people  do  not  really 
care  anymore  who  is  to  blame.  The 
American  people  do  not  want  to  see 
their  children  faced  with  a  standard  of 
living  where  they  must  pay  back  $3  or 
$4  trillion  that  we  spent  that  we  had 
no  right  to  spend.  That  is  all  this 
debate  is  about.  Nothing  more,  noth- 
ing less. 

If  people  wish  to  vote  for  this  Titan- 
ic amendment,  let  them  vote  for  it, 
and  let  them  go  down  with  the  ship. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  add  one  further  reference  to 
Lawrence  Chimerine,  the  chief  econo- 
mist for  Chase  Econometrics,  who 
said,  on  July  23,  1986,  just  a  few  days 
ago,  on  this  very  subject  the  following: 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  approach 
is  very  dangerous  in  the  current  environ- 
ment, because  it  will  cause  additional  spend- 
ing cuts  to  compensate  for  the  added  deficit 
caused  by  slower  economic  growth.  This 
would  only  slow  the  economy  further  and, 
in  effect,  would  circumvent  the  automatic 
stabilizers  which  have  served  the  economy 
so  well  for  so  many  years. 

There  is  no  question,  and  I  absolute- 
ly agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  we  have  to  take  deficits 
down.  We  have  to  take  them  down  as 
much  as  we  prudently  can.  But  that  is 
not  to  say  that  we  can  take  them  down 
by  these  automatic  amounts  that  are 
spelled  out  in  Gramm-Rudman  regard- 
less of  what  the  economic  conditions 
are  at  the  time.  That  is  what  Paul 
Volcker  is  warning  about.  That  is  what 
this  economist  from  Chase  Econome- 
trics is  warning  about.  That  is  what 
Irving  Kristol  is  warning  about  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  many  others. 

It  is  not  just  the  goal  about  bringing 
down  deficits.  They  have  to  be 
brought  down,  and  the  more  the 
better.  But  they  have  to  be  brought 
down  in  an  amount  that  will  not  work 
the  other  way  and  cause  deficits  to  ac- 
tually increase  simply  because  we  take 
and  stall  the  economy  out  at  a  time 
when  it  is  in  serious  difficulty  anyway. 

That  is  really  the  issue. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Montana 
wishes  to  speak.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  listening  to  this  debate  for 
the  past  several  hours  and  have  heard 
the  description  of  the  deficit  from  var- 
ious Senators.  I  was  particularly  at- 
tracted to  the  statement  made  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas,  in  part  of 
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which  he  said  the  gods  did  not  do 
this— meaning  create  the  deficit— we 
did. 

The  gods  did  not  create  this  deficit. 
We  did. 

That  is  absolutely  correct.  That  is 
the  truth.  Indeed,  we  have  done  it.  We 
have  done  that  and  we  have  also  per- 
mitted this  huge  trade  imbalance  that 
we  have  in  the  United  States  to  devel- 
op. We  did  it.  We  permitted  it. 

We  have  the  power.  We  have  the  au- 
thority. We  are  sent  here  to  act.  And 
we  have  not  acted  correctly.  We  have 
not  acted  prudently. 

So  we  have  both  the  red  ink  of  the 
Federal  deficit  and  the  red  ink  of  the 
trade  imbalance. 

The  Federal  deficit,  presumably,  is 
approaching  $200  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year,  and  thought  to  perhaps  exceed 
that. 

The  trade  imbalance  is  projected  not 
at  last  year's  level  which  was  horrible, 
$146  billion  or  $148  billion,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  has  to  be  projected  now  to 
somewhere  between  $160  and  $170. 

Strangely,  we  also  have  an  imbal- 
ance on  food  imports  compared  to 
food  exports  for  both  May  and  June. 
The  first  month  that  has  happened  in 
the  last  15  to  16  years  was  May  of  this 
year. 

Now,  tallying  up  what  happened  in 
June,  we  find  it  is  the  second  month  in 
a  row  of  a  food  imbalance  in  trade. 
The  greatest  country  in  the  world  in 
agriculture  production  and  we  are  im- 
porting more  food  commodities  than 
we  are  exporting. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation— this 
bad  situation,  this  dangerous  situa- 
tion, where  we  have  simultaneously  a 
huge  Federal  deficit  and  a  huge  trade 
imbalance  or  trade  deficit— we  are  also 
watching  the  basic  industries  of  this 
country  suffering  mightily.  Agricul- 
ture, obviously;  energy,  forest  prod- 
ucts, minerals. 

So  this  combination  of  the  two  red 
ink  items  in  both  trade  and  in  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  presents  a  very  dangerous 
situation  for  us. 

The  truth  is  before  us,  the  facts  are 
out,  and  we  have  done  it;  we  have  per- 
mitted it;  we  have  contrived  here  in 
Congress  and  in  the  White  House— we 
have  contrived  to  create  a  situation 
that  is  extremely  dangerous  for  the 
entire  economy  of  the  country. 

All  that  is  obvious.  The  real  question 
is.  How  is  it  going  to  be  changed  and 
when  is  it  going  to  be  changed?  When 
are  we  going  to  start  reversing  this 
dual  red  ink  situation? 

My  votes  have  been,  and  will  be,  for 
doing  some  corrections  right  now, 
right  on  this  Senate  floor. 

In  the  past  5  years,  during  this  ad- 
ministration, there  are  two  major 
areas  where  spending  has  not  been  cut 
but  has  actually  been  increased,  and 
increased  sizably.  In  fact,  it  has  dou- 
bled. First  of  all.  the  military-Penta- 
gon arms  contract  spending  is  out  of 


line.  That  bill  will  be  before  us  on  this 
Senate  floor  very  soon.  Indeed,  I  just 
saw  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
come  onto  the  floor.  We  welcome  him 
back  after  his  hospitalization.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  him  here.  We  antici- 
pate the  senior  Senator,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  be  ready  to  call 
up  the  armed  services  authorization 
bill  soon. 

There  will  have  to  be  amendments 
to  it.  There  will  have  to  be  amend- 
ments to  it  to  reduce  it,  to  reduce  the 
spending  but  still  leave  a  strong  na- 
tional defense;  a  national  defense  that 
is  intact. 

There  are  two  obvious  areas  where 
we  have  to  pay  attention  if  we  are 
going  to  have  that  strong  defense: 
Manpower  and  readiness. 

I  suspect  when  we  examine  the 
armed  services  authorization  bill  we 
will  find  that  most  of  us  agree  with 
the  spending  in  those  two  areas,  man- 
power arid  readiness.  I  believe  they  are 
essential  to  keep  the  country  strong, 
and  I  believe  we  have  to  meet  those 
needs. 

Let  me  tell  you  where  I  think  it 
should  be  cut.  I  think  there  should  be 
a  slowdown  in  weapons  procurement.  I 
think  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  help- 
ing to  correct  this  red  ink  situation  we 
are  in  on  deficit  spending. 

I  believe  that  research  and  develop- 
ment funds,  at  about  $36  billion  to  $38 
billion,  are  too  high,  research  and  pro- 
curement on  weapons  procurement, 
new  weapons  procurement,  new  weap- 
ons systems.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  it. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  con- 
tinue doing  all  that  much  each  year, 
one  year  after  another,  in  that  par- 
ticular area— $36  billion  to  $38  billion 
of  annual  spending  in  that  area  needs 
to  be  cut.  Perhaps  the  bill  or  perhaps 
even  our  old  budget  carries  the  star 
wars  proposition  in  a  different  catego- 
ry, but  I  think  of  it  as  the  same  as  re- 
search and  development.  While  I  be- 
lieve it  is  absolutely  essential  to  con- 
tinue with  basic  research  in  space  and 
that  that  basic  research  should  contin- 
ue, I  do  not  find  favor  in  any  proposal 
that  would  greatly  expand  it. 
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Those  are  the  areas  that  I  feel  can 
be  safely  cut  and  leave  us  with  a 
strong  national  defense.  But  the  cuts 
have  to  come  and  they  have  to  come  in 
areas  where  we  think  we  can  afford 
the  most.  In  these  two  areas  that  have 
more  than  doubled  during  the  past  5 
years,  after  we  have  made  significant 
cuts  in  most  of  the  other  areas  of 
spending,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  are 
the  areas  that  obviously  must  have 
scrutiny  by  the  entire  Senate  and  by 
the  entire  House  and  where  significant 
cuts  must  be  made  in  order  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 


The  second  area  of  these  two  areas 
that  have  doubled  over  the  past  5 
years,  Mr.  President,  is  foreign  aid.  We 
have  to  look  at  what  we  have  in  this 
country.  What  we  have  is  a  huge  defi- 
cit that  has  to  be  reduced.  What  we 
also  have  are  great  quantities  of  food, 
great  quantities  of  surplus  commod- 
ities that  cost  us  two  ways.  First,  be- 
cause the  surplus  commodities  are  so 
large,  they  overhang  the  market.  They 
reduce  both  the  domestic  price  for  the 
commodity  and  the  world  price  for  the 
commodity.  The  effect  of  that  is  to  in- 
crease the  deficiency  payment  to  pro- 
ducers. 

There  is  another  cost  with  these 
huge  food  surpluses,  these  huge  com- 
modity surpluses,  also.  That  is  the 
storage  cost. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time 
to  look  at  what  we  have  and  look  at 
what  our  problems  are  and,  in  foreign 
aid,  substitute  food  assistance  in  lieu 
of  cash.  The  cash  we  borrow  becomes 
part  of  the  deficit.  The  commodities  or 
the  food  that  we  have  in  surplus  are 
costs  to  us  if  we  do  not  reduce  them, 
both  on  the  one  standpoint  of  the  de- 
ficiency payment  and  on  the  other 
standpoint  of  the  storage  cost. 

So  it  is  my  intention,  Mr.  President, 
to  move  aggressively  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  this  year  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
recognition  of  the  problem  here,  in 
the  Senate,  and  a  majority  vote  here, 
in  the  Senate,  to  change  that,  to  do 
just  exactly  that,  to  substitute  food  as- 
sistance for  cash  assistance  in  foreign 
aid. 

When  it  comes  to  these  cuts.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  observed  that  there 
are  all  kinds  of  sunshine  soldiers.  In 
the  enthusiasm  of  spring  or  in  the  pro- 
pounding of  why  we  need  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  we  find  good,  strong 
statements  about  why  we  must  nr.ake 
these  cuts.  I  have  seen  this  big  talk 
and  I  have  listened  to  this  big  talk  on 
spending  cuts.  It  is  like  spring.  We  get 
to  talking  about  this,  we  are  going  to 
make  these  cuts.  It  is  just  like  the 
promise  of  spring:  It  is  going  to  be 
better.  When  we  get  around  to  where 
these  cuts  have  to  be  made  in  these 
areas,  the  sunshine  soldiers  have  dis- 
appeared. They  are  gone.  The  enthusi- 
asm is  not  there.  And  disappointingly, 
sadly,  the  votes  are  not  there. 

Let  me  reiterate,  Mr.  President, 
these  two  areas:  This  rapid  buildup  in 
arms  at  a  pace  we  cannot  sustain  and 
at  a  pace  so  imprudent,  must  be  cut. 
Research  and  development  for  new 
weapons  systems  at  a  pace  of  $36  bil- 
lion to  $38  billion  a  year  is.  too  often, 
we  find,  not  just  too  much,  but  a 
waste,  and  there  must  be  some  re- 
straint. So  there  must  be  cuts  if  we  are 
going  to  act  prudently,  both  for  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  and  maintaining  the 
elements  of  a  strong  national  defense 
and  safeguard  those  areas  of  manpow- 


er and  readiness,  which  I  do  believe 
are  essential. 

On  the  question  of  foreign  aid,  let 
me  recap  that.  We  have  the  food,  we 
have  the  commodities  in  storage,  and 
we  are  paying  for  the  costs  of  that 
storage.  And  we  have  the  double 
whammy  that  because  there  are  those 
surpluses  sitting  there,  the  price  sinks 
and  the  deficiency  payments  are 
larger.  We  have  every  reason  to  pru- 
dently, this  year  in  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
substitute  as  much  as  is  possible  food 
assistance  for  cash.  It  will  do  more  for 
us  and  it  will  help  the  basic  underlying 
economy  by  reducing  the  surpluses. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  there  are  votes 
to  make  these  types  of  changes.  The 
exercise  we  are  going  through  on 
Gramm-Rudman— please  excuse  me,  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina, 
if  he  is  within  earshot— Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  We  make  these 
statements  about  how  necessary  it  is 
to  have  this  in  effect  and  if  we  do  not 
follow  through  with  cuts,  it  is  all 
meaningless.  Those  cuts  must  come  in 
an  area  where  we  can  afford  to  make 
the  cuts  and  where  we  can  make  the 
largest  cuts. 

I  believe  those  are  the  two  areas 
that  I  have  named  and  my  votes  will 
be  there  to  make  the  cuts.  I  hope 
others  will  be  and  I  hope  a  majority 
vote  will  follow. 

D  1330 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wants  to  speak.  How  long 
will  the  Senator's  remarks  take? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  have  additional  speakers? 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield,  there  are  no  other  speakers 
on  behalf  of  the  amendment  I  am 
aware  of,  and  I  am  prepared  to  go  to  a 
vote  following  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  might  have  a  slight 
problem  there  until  about  2:30  because 
we  have  a  number  of  our  Members 
who  have  gone  to  visit  the  President 
for  photo  opportunities— a  rather 
large  group.  If  anyone  would  like  to  go 
along,  maybe  we  would  work  that  out. 
But  in  any  event,  if  the  Senator  needs 
more  time,  why.  feel  free. 
'  Mr.  LEAHY.  They  will  take  more 
*    pictures. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  an  unreconstructed  opponent  of 
Granun-Rudman.  I  think  the  mask  of 
the  Lone  Ranger  is  soon  to  be  pulled 
to  the  side  and  we  are  going  to  see 
behind  all  of  the  rhetoric  on  Gramm- 


Rudman  that  there  is  very  little  there. 
Mr.  President. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  see  that  this 
attempt  to  get  synthetic  courage, 
ersatz  backbone,  automatic  prudence, 
is  going  to  be  a  dismal  failure. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  can  see  thus  far 
from  the  Gramm-Rudman  law  is  a  lot 
of  smoke  and  mirror  cuts,  a  lot  of  syn- 
thetic readjustments  which  are  not 
real,  things  like  selling  off  the  assets 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  which  does 
not  really  result  in  a  cut  in  the  budget 
at  all,  things  like  moving  pay  dates 
from  September  to  October,  not  to  cut 
the  budget  but  to  make  it  appear  that 
we  have  cut  the  budget,  things  like 
moving  the  receipt  of  offshore  reve- 
nues from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  other, 
moving  it  synthetically  for  accounting 
purposes,  when  actually  there  is  no 
savings  at  all  because  the  receipts  are 
received  when  they  are  received  and 
not  5  months  later  when  we  fictional- 
ize their  receipt. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  we  have  achieved  with 
Gramm-Rudman  is  three  things.  First 
of  all,  a  delay  in  the  process,  because  if 
you  take  each  target  date  set  up  under 
the  budget  process,  this  year  is  sub- 
stantially later  than  last  year.  There 
has  been  no  cut  in  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cit. 

Indeed,  this  year's  deficit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  higher  than  last  year's  deficit, 
even  after  the  so-called  sequestration. 

What  the  Gramm-Rudman  bill  does, 
Mr.  President,  is  assume  that  the 
economy  can  respond  to  the  dictates 
of  some  automatic  computerized 
mechanism,  that  5  even  cuts  corre- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  economy, 
when  in  fact  the  opposite  is  true. 
What  we  should  have  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, instead  of  trying  to  rely  upon 
some  automatic  mechanism,  was  to 
measure  up  to  our  responsibility  and 
cut  substantially  ^ast  year  when  the 
economy  was  robust  in  its  recovery, 
and  we  should  hav*  cut  early  this  year 
when  the  recovery  ;was  still  robust,  but 
now  the  drumbeat  is  beginning.  Today 
my  colleagues  saw  the  piece  by  Her- 
bert Stein,  earlier  this  week  the  testi- 
mony by  Paul  Volcker  stating  that  the 
economy  should  not  receive  the 
Gramm-Rudman  cut  at  all.  the  very 
first  real  cut  in  Gramm-Rudman,  the 
first  of  the  5-year  process.  They  are 
saying  it  should  not  be  received  at  all 
because  the  economy  has  slowed  down 
too  much. 

So  the  basic  thesis,  Mr.  President,  of 
Gramm-Rudman  that  the  economy  is 
susceptible  of  analysis  as  a  computer 
model  which  can  be  cured  by  five  even 
cuts  in  5  years  is  dead  wrong,  and  we 
are  seeing  the  fruits  of  that. 

Mr.  President.  what  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  at  bottom  is  an  attempt  by 
this  body  and  by  the  other  body  and 
by  the  President  to  escape  the  respon- 
sibility of  governing.  Under  a  repre- 
sentative democracy,  it  is  up  to  us  to 


make  the  cuts,  to  face  the  music,  to 
accept  the  responsibility,  to  be  ac- 
countable to  the  voters,  to  set  prior- 
ities, and  to  make  judgments,  and 
those  caimot  be  made  by  automatic 
mechanisms.  In  the  attempt  to  do  so 
we  do  bad  things  to  the  economy  and 
bad  things  to  the  process.  One  of 
those  bad  things  is  delay,  which  we 
have  already  seen,  without  any  offset- 
ting cuts  to  the  size  of  the  deficit, 
which  we  could  use  to  justify  that 
delay.  We  have  seen  the  scene  set,  Mr. 
President,  for  a  September  showdown 
in  which  the  irresistible  force  is  met 
by  the  immovable  object,  where  we 
have  targets  which  cannot  be  met  and 
a  mechanism  which  says  we  must  meet 
it,  and  the  only  way  we  can  get  by  that 
is  either  Hy  having  dishonest  smoke 
and  miroBT  changes  to  the  budget, 
such  as  the  sale  of  assets,  such  as  what 
amounts  to  really  untruthful  esti- 
mates of  the  state  of  the  economy,  or 
other  kinds  of  changes  which  have 
been  so  commonplace  these  last  few 
years  and  which  were  so  eloquently 
stated  by  Mr.  Stockman  in  his  recent 
book.  So  either  we  have  the  dishonest 
fudging  of  the  figures  or  we  have  se- 
questration, which  everybody  thinks  is 
very  bad.  or  else  we  have  a  suspension 
of  the  act. 

The  most  likely  of  those  things,  Mr. 
President,  is  probably  a  continuation 
of  what  we  have  seen  these  last  few 
years,  and  that  is  a  dishonest  fudging 
of  the  figures. 

The  second  most  likely  thing  I  think 
is  to  come  in  here  in  September  and  in 
some  kind  of  continuing  resolution 
suspend  Gramm-Rudman,  enact  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  perhaps  60  days 
with  a  statement  that  we  are  going  to 
come  back  in  the  lame  duck  and  cor- 
rect the  mischief. 

The  most  unlikely  thing  of  all  is 
that  Gramm-Rudman  is  actually  going 
to  work;  that  we  are  actually  going  to 
have  the  $144  billion  target  really 
reached  and  to  have  that  done  in  a 
sensible  way  consistent  with  the  econ- 
omy. I  am  sorry  that  is  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  hope  I  am  wrong  on  Gramm- 
Rudman.  The  hour  is  late  in  terms  of 
this  fiscal  year.  The  clock  continues  to 
tick,  being  no  closer  to  a  resolution  of 
these  difficult  problems  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  fateful  time  when 
we  have  the  snapshot  and  we  came 
back  on  September  8  to  face  that 
awful  fiscal  picture  with  so  little  time 
to  deal  with  it  fast  approaches.  I  hope 
it  will  work.  I  fear  it  will  npt.  I  think 
the  mechanism,  Gramm-Rudman.  is 
doing  more  harm  than  good. 

I  will  vote  for  this  amendmjent.  Mr. 
President,  not  thinking  it  is  going  to 
pass  because  we  know  where  the  votes 
are  on  the  amendment,  but  because  I 
think  the  case  is  so  clear  against 
Gramm-Rudman   and   it   is,   unfortu- 
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nately.  getting  more  clear  with  each 
passing  day. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  Indicat- 
ed earlier  it  is  going  to  be  a  little  while 
before  I  would  want  to  start  the  vote.  I 
am  wondering;  there  were  some  Sena- 
tors here  last  evening— Senator  Ma- 
THiAS  had  an  amendment  that  I  under- 
stood might  be  acceptable,  and  there 
might  be  some  on  that  side— if  we 
could  use  this  hour  or  50  minutes  for 
some  of  the  minor  amendments  and 
then  have  a  vote  at  that  time.  Let  me 
suggest  that  and  if  there  are  Members 
who  would  come  to  the  floor,  I  will 
contact  the  minority  leader  and  man- 
ager on  that  side  and  see  if  that  can  be 
arranged.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
any  objection  from  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  for  example.  We  are 
going  to  meet  later  today  to  see  if 
there  is  a  way  we  can  work  out  his 
concern  with  reference  to  South 
Africa  and  my  concern  with  reference 
to  aid  for  the  freedom  fighters,  and 
our  joint  concern  that  we  can  com- 
plete action  on  this  bill.  So  that  meet- 
ing will  take  place  sometime  after  3 
o'clock. 

D  1340 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  have  an  amendment 
pending.  I  say  to  the  majority  leader, 
an  amendment  that  is  a  matter  of 
some  consequence  to  one  citizen  in  Illi- 
nois but  not  a  major  concern  that 
would  require  a  lot  of  debate,  involv- 
ing a  veteran  who  was  exposed  to  radi- 
ation years  ago  and  has  been  denied 
benefits  because  the  law  with  respect 
to  that  subject  refers  to  female  breast 
cancer  instead  of  using  the  generic 
term  "breast  cancer."  This  male  indi- 
vidual, as  a  consequence,  has  been 
denied  benefits. 

The  matter  has  not  been  heard  by 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  subject  of  importance  and 
that  we  should  discuss  it.  If  the  major- 
ity leader  wants  to  use  some  time,  I 
might  get  my  file  here  and  refer  to 
that  amendment.  I  think  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  might  want  to 
come  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  a  possibility  of 
having  a  freestanding  measure  rather 
than  on  the  debt  ceiling  extension? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  be  glad  to  talk 
to  the  majority  leader  about  that.  I 
am  not  wedded  to  how  we  do  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  suggested 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  if  we  could  have  a 
hearing  on  the  question,  that  would 
satisfy  me  for  now.  He  suggested  that 
there  is  an  internal  method  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  look  into 
these  things.  I  do  not  like  that  too 


well.  As  a  former  trial  lawyer,  I  know 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  how  inju- 
ries are  caused.  There  is  medical  sup- 
port for  the  idea  that  male  breast 
cancer  can  be  caused  by  radiation.  Ap- 
parently, the  Veterans'  Administration 
now  thinks  otherwise. 

I  am  not  too  comfortable  with  per- 
mitting all  the  decisions  to  be  made  in- 
ternally there,  and  that  seems  to  be 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
am  not  trying  to  argue  the  issue  on 
the  floor  right  now,  because  he  is  not 
here.  Perhaps  we  could  return  to  it  at 
another  time  and  could  have  a  hear- 
ing, and  some  doctors  could  be 
brought  in. 

I  am  just  trying  to  make  the  law  ge- 
neric and  leave  out  the  word  "female." 
I  should  like  to  have  a  hearing,  rather 
than  permitting  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  make  the  decisions.  Bu- 
reaucrats have  a  funny  way  of  getting 
the  result  they  want  in  these  things 
many  times. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  bill,  other  than  what  I  have 
just  heard.  I  would  be  sympathetic  to 
the  desires  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

I  was  just  handed  a  note  stating  that 
Senator  Murkowski,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  would 
unfortunately  have  to  oppose  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  perhaps  we  could  ar- 
range the  hearing,  and  I  will  contact 
Senator  Murkowski. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  be  glad  to  rest 
my  case  that  way  now,  if  we  could 
have  a  hearing.  I  am  not  saying  in  the 
next  several  weeks,  but  in  the  reasona- 
ble future,  in  the  next  several  months, 
so  that  the  veterans  organization 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  in 
spokesmen  for  our  point  of  view. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
waiting  for  the  manager  on  this  side.  I 
think  he  is  available,  or  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  any  Senators  seeking  recognition 
at  this  moment,  so  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  should  in  my  view  be  re- 
pealed. It  should  be  repealed  because 
it  attacks  a  very,  very  real  problem, 
the  Federal  budget,  in  the  wrong  way. 

The  heart  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings   Deficit   Reduction   Act   are 


provisions  for  semiautomatic  budget 
cuts  based  on  complex  formulas 
chosen,  selected,  and  administered  by 
nonelected  bureaucrats.  That  budget 
cutting  process  in  turn  is  triggered  by 
computer-generated  forecasts  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, and  interest  rates  aU  of  which 
are  notoriously  inaccurate,  and,  again, 
these  very  formulas  and  these  very 
points  of  reference  are  selected  and 
prepared  by  nonelected  Government 
bureaucrats. 

In  my  view,  the  essential  public 
policy  choices  and  priorities  of  the 
Federal  budget  should  be  the  result  of 
reasoned  decisions  and  necessary  com- 
promises by  the  people's  elected  Rep- 
resentatives right  here  in  Congress. 
The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act  at- 
tempts to  place  the  economic  and 
budget  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  automatic  pilot,  substituting 
computers,  formulas,  and  bureaucrats 
for  the  reasoned  judgments  of  the  peo- 
ples' representatives. 

Supporters  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Act  contend  that  this  whole 
complex  automatic  budget-cutting 
process  is  necessary  to  impose  proper 
fiscal  discipline  upon  we  in  Congress. 
In  my  view,  the  only  real  source  of  dis- 
cipline for  Congress  is  the  American 
people.  The  Americjm  people  know  ex- 
actly the  way  to  discipline  Congress. 
They  do  not  use  computers  and  formu- 
las and  complex  methods.  They  use 
simply  the  votes  they  cast  at  the 
ballot  box. 

As  originally  enacted,  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  tried  to  permit  Con- 
gress to  escape  from  its  budget  respon- 
sibilities by  giving  budget  authority  to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  Supreme  Court  then  ruled 
that  approach  unconstitutional.  So  we 
have  now  substituted  another  bureau- 
crat—the Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget— for  i,he 
Comptroller  General. 

To  my  mind  the  basic  underlying  act 
has  not  been  fixed.  It  is  stUI  basically 
flawed.  I  voted  against  enactment  of 
Granun-Rudman-Hollings  last  year 
and  I  now  will  vote  negatively  when  it 
comes  to  this  act  at  this  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1400 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
have  I  stepped  through  the  looking 
glass?  What  in  the  world  is  the  Senate 


up  to  this  afternoon?  I  have  been  off 
the  Hill  for  a  couple  of  hours  taking 
part  in  a  meeting  at  another  location, 
and  I  returned  to  find  that  we  have 
under  debate  some  kind  of  a  motion, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  repeal 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  budget 
balancing  procedure. 

Now,  I  thought  I  had  heard  every- 
thing, but  somehow  when  I  learned 
that  Senators  were  actually  proposing 
to  do  away  with  about  the  only  hope 
we  have  got  left,  not  the  best  hope, 
not  the  most  desirable  approach  to  the 
problem,  but  the  only  hope  we  have 
got  left  to  ever  get  these  deficits  under 
control,  it  just  seemed  to  me  like 
maybe  somebody  ought  to  come  over 
and  say  a  word  about  this. 

The  only  thing  that  comes  to  mind, 
Mr.  President,  is  in  the  context  of 
something  Winston  Churchill  once 
said.  And,  to  paraphrase  him,  I  will 
just  tell  you  that  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  is  about  the  worst  kind  of 
budget  balancing  approach  that  we 
have  ever  tried,  except  everything  else 
we  have  tried  so  far. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina— Gramm,  Ruduan,  and 
HoLLiNGS— came  foward  with  this  idea, 
I  thought  to  myself:  if  this  is  not  a 
Rube  Goldberg  contraption,  if  this  is 
not  making  a  simple  matter  more  com- 
plicated than  it  really  needs  to  be,  I 
will  throw  in  with  it.  They  have  got 
snapshots,  they  have  got  dates,  they 
have  got  sequesters,  they  have  got  all 
of  these  fancy  approaches  to  make  it 
unnecessary  for  Congress  to  taJte  a 
stand  toward  actually  cutting  spend- 
ing. 

Now,  why  did  they  do  that?  Gramu, 
RuDBiAN,  and  Hollings  are  not  stupid. 
They  did  not  invent  this  complex, 
cumbersome,  unworkable,  and,  in 
many  ways,  undesirable  approach  just 
for  the  fun  of  it.  They  did  it  because 
Congress  has  shown,  not  once,  but 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  not  10 
times  or  100  times,  but  1,000  times, 
that  there  just  was  not  discipline 
enough,  self-restraint  enough,  to  ever 
get  this  budget  balanced  without  some 
sort  of  external  proceedings. 

I  understand  the  following  argu- 
ments have  been  advanced  in  support 
of  the  motion  to  repeal  Granun- 
Rudman-HoUings  before  it  even  has  a 
chance  to  work: 

First,  that  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
reflects  a  lack  of  confidence  in  Con- 
gress to  make  decisions.  Well,  amen. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  verdict  is 
in  on  Congress  and  the  verdict  is:  no 
guts. 

I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  been  up  and  down  this  mountain 
one  too  many  times— and  we  have  all 
seen  it;  every  Senator  has  seen  it— 
where  over  and  over  and  over  again  we 
have  tried  to  marshal  a  coalition  or  a 
constituency  or  some  kind  of  a  group 


to  get  a  majority  to  cut  spending,  and 
we  cannot  seem  to  cut  anything. 

That  is  not  quite  true.  I  was  success- 
ful one  time  in  getting  one  Federal 
agency  abolished.  Of  course,  it  only 
employed  six  people.  But,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  that  is  the  only  agency  of 
Government  that  has  ever  been  abol- 
ished. And  we  are  now  in  the  sixth 
year  of  the  administration  of  the  most 
conservative  President  we  are  ever 
going  to  see,  and  we  are  serving  in 
what  is  said  to  be  a  highly  conserva- 
tive Senate. 
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We  have  not  abolished  anything 
really  except  this  one  little  tiny 
agency  that  has  sort  of  outlived  its 
usefulness.  We  have  not  curtailed  any 
programs.  We  have  not  even  been  suc- 
cessful in  slowing  to  any  noticeable 
degree  the  growth  of  spending  in  these 
programs. 

Why,  just  the  other  day,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  this  most  conservative  of  legis- 
lative bodies  in  the  prime  years  of  a 
conservative  administration,  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  referred  to 
the  floor  with  favorable  recommenda- 
tion a  bill  which  not  only  continues 
programs  of  notorious  extravagence  in 
Federal  subsidized  housing,  but  shock- 
ingly, I  think  to  the  conscience  of  leg- 
islators, provided  no  limit  whatsoever 
on  the  dollar  amoimt  of  the  authoriza- 
tions. 

If  that  were  not  bad  enough,  not 
only  did  they  continue  all  the  existing 
programs,  but  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee's  recommendation  creates 
new  programs  of  subsidized  housing 
that  will  give  interest-free  second 
mortgages  for  high-income  people, 
people  whose  income  is  as  much  as 
$40,000  a  year. 

If  that  makes  sense,  or  if  that  lends 
credence  to  the  idea  that  somehow 
Congress  should  be  trusted  to  make 
decisions  that  will  lead  to  a  balanced 
budget,  then  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say. 

Is  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  an  isolated 
case?  Of  course  not.  We  have  seen  it 
from  every  committee  of  the  Congress. 
We  have  seen  it  over  and  over  again  on 
the  floor.  When  somebody  has  the  te- 
merity to  stand  up  to  make  a  motion 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  spending  for 
programs  that  have  obviously  outlived 
their  usefulness  or  programs  that  were 
counterproductive,  programs  that 
backfired  or  failed,  it  is  rare  that  such 
a  motion  can  even  come  close  to  pas- 
sage. 

I  remember  a  few  weeks  ago  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  father  of  the  UDAG  Program,  got 
up  on  this  floor  and  he  said,  "Polks, 
we  tried  a  noble  experiment  in  revital- 
izing some  of  the  major  areas  of  our 
country  through  Urban  Development 
Action  Grants,  UDAG.  It  didn't  work. 
We  ought  to  abolish  it."  Certainly,  the 


history  of  the  UDAG  programs  would 
support  his  contention. 

Do  you  think  he  could  get  a  motion 
passed  to  actually  do  what  was  so 
clearly  obvious  to  put  an  end  to  a  pro- 
gram which  he,  himself,  started? 

I  should  note  parenthetically  that 
the  Senator  to  whom  I  refer,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  has  over  and  over 
again  shown  his  intellectual  integrity 
by  being  willing  to  curtail  spending  for 
even  popular  programs.  But  we  could 
not  cut  back  on  UDAG.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  cut  back  on  Conrail.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  cut  back  on 
Amtrak.  We  really  have  not  been  able 
to  curb  the  excess  of  the  Pentagon 
spending  programs  or  anything.  So  for 
somebody  to  come  to  the  floor  and  ^ 
argue  we  should  not  have  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  because  Congress 
should  be  trusted  to  do  the  job  it 
seems  to  me  is  foolhardy  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help 
noting  that  somebody  said  during  the 
debate  that  occurred  while  I  was  off 
the  floor  that  we  should  not  even  be 
talking  about  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings, that  after  all,  that  is  just  an  ar- 
gument about  procedure,  and  what  we 
really  ought  to  do  is  get  down  to  the 
substance  of  things. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back. 

I  suppose  if  we  were  debating  wheth- 
er or  not  to  continue  or  to  abolish  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
somebody  would  get  up  here  and  say 
that  is  just  an  argument  over  proce- 
dure. I  will  tell  you  in  the  long  run 
these  are  the  issues  that  really  count, 
the  process  issues,  the  issues  by  which 
we  establish  the  gmdelines,  and  the 
groimd  rules  imder  which  we  do  busi- 
ness around  here  are  far  more  impor- 
tant than  any  of  the  details. 

So  as  Senators  come  to  thd  floor  and 
vote  on  this,  I  hope  not  only  will  the 
motion  to  strike  out  and  abolish 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  before  it 
begins  will  not  only  be  defeated,  I 
hope  it  is  squashed.  I  hope  the  vote  on 
this  is  so  one-sided  that  we  settle  once 
and  for  all  the  idea  that  we  are  going 
to  backtrack  on  this  because  the  very 
notion  that  somehow  we  might  do 
away  with  this  last  best  hope  for 
budget  balancing  before  it  has  a 
chance  to  begin  to  work  really  is  un- 
dermining the  integrity  of  the  whole 
legislative  process. 

Is  this  the  only  way  we  can  balance 
the  budget?  Maybe  not.  Maybe  there 
remains  within  this  body  far  more 
courage  and  self-discipline  than  I  have 
given  the  Congress  credit  for  during 
the  course  of  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon. I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  unlikely 
that  Senators  will  come  forward  and 
offer  to  support  the  kind  of  amend- 
ments and  discipline  that  is  needed. 
But  if  that  happens,  bear  in  mind 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings    will    never 
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go  into  effect  because  we  do  not  have 
to  let  the  sequester  occur.  We  do  not 
have  to  let  an  automatic  process  or  an 
autopilot  take  over  the  responsibilities 
of  Congress.  All  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  does  is  this:  it  sets  a  series  of  tar- 
gets that  over  a  long,  long  period  of 
time  will  finally  get  us  to  a  balanced 
budget.  If  somebody  wants  to  move 
faster  than  that,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  at  least  one,  is  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  vote  to  do  that.  If 
somebody  has  specific  proposals  they 
want  to  offer  for  spending  cuts,  by 
gosh,  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  them. 

But  to  suggest  that  the  way  to  solve 
our  budgetary  problem  is  to  abolish 
the  only  thing  that  we  have  that  has 
even  a  scintilla  of  hope  that  we  might 
somehow  get  things  under  control  I 
think  would  be  a  mistake  of  extraordi- 
nary magnitude. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  junior  Sena- 
tor fropi  Colorado  for  that  speech.  I 
fully  agree  with  him.  He  and  I  have 
served  on  the  Budget  Committee  since 
we  both  came  to  the  Senate  7'/^  years 
ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  voted 
against  a  number  of  programs  without 
much  result. 

Some  years  ago  I  suggested  that  we 
have  something  called  the  fair  play 
budget.  The  Senator  may  recall  that. 
It  is  not  unlike  Gramm-Rudman. 
Though  my  enforcement  tool  was 
going  to  be  reconciliation,  Gramm- 
Rudman  went  a  step  further  and 
Gramm-Rudman  in  fact  probably  is 
more  efficient  than  the  idea  of  a  fair- 
play  budget  that  would  be  enforced  by 
reconciliation  which  is  really  the  only 
tool  up  to  this  point  that  the  Budget 
Committee  had  to  enforce  the  edicts 
or  to  bring  about  a  spending  format 
that  might  lead  to  a  balanced  budget. 

The  fairplay  budget  I  suggested 
sometime  ago.  and  I  suggested  it  when 
we  had  a  $50  or  $60  billion  deficit 
which  today  would  seem  rather 
modest,  but  I  noted  that  the  revenues 
of  Government  were  growing  at  9V2 
percent  while  the  spending  was  grow- 
ing at  2-  or  3-percentage  points  more 
than  that. 

The  fairplay  budget  was  that  every- 
thing should  grow  but  by  exactly  the 
same  amount.  It  would  be  5  percent  a 
year.  Some  of  the  programs  are  not 
controllable.  But,  nevertheless,  they 
would  be  approached  and  rules  would 
be  written  so  that  they  would  grow  at 
about  5  percent  a  year.  And  the  rules 
of  some  of  these  programs  could  be 
changed  to  accommodate  that. 

My  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  been  able  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  rules  with  respect  to  Medicare 
which  was  the  fastest  growing  pro- 
gram to  halt  that  explosive  growth  so 


that  it  was  possible  to  do.  But  that  was 
not  passed  at  that  time. 

The  budget  deficit  was  not  thought 
to  be  to  onerous.  So  we  went  forward 
and  the  budget  deficit  grew  because  of 
the  recession  of  1982.  When,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  economy  was  in 
the  doldrums,  there  was  no  growth  in 
revenues.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  a  falloff . 

In  1981  revenues  were  $600  billion, 
and  in  1982  they  went  up  a  little  bit 
and  they  fell  back  again  in  1983. 

So  that  during  that  period  of  time 
for  a  2-year  period  we  had  no  growth 
at  all  while  expenditures  continued  to 
grow.  That,  of  course,  is  the  reason  we 
have  the  deficit  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  so  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  my  good  friend  from  Colora- 
do, that  this,  the  Gramm-Rudman  bill, 
is  really  the  first  enforcement  tool 
that  we  have  that  gives  us,  as  he  says, 
even  a  scintilla  of  hope  that  we  will 
indeed  bring  about  a  balance  in  the 
budget. 

So  I  hope,  as  he  does,  that  our  col- 
leagues will  vote  overwhelmingly  once 
again  in  support  of  the  idea  of  a  rat- 
cheting down  of  the  deficit,  and  com- 
pelling the  Senate  and  compelling  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  come 
within  the  framework  of  the  goals 
that  are  established— not  goals  but 
indeed  mandates.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  had  mandates  around 
here.  People  do  not  like  that.  People 
do  not  like  to  be  told  what  to  do. 
People  here  want  to  protect  this  pro- 
gram and  everybody  has  a  different 
idea  for  which  a  program  should  be 
cut  down  or  even  scuttled. 

But  nevertheless,  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  bill  is  the  first  bit  of  disci- 
pline that  we  have  had  since  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  and  I  have  been 
here. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  over- 
whelmingly to  maintain  that  disci- 
pline, to  keep  it  in  place,  that  indeed  it 
will  help  us  reach  the  goals  that  all  of 
us  talked  about  but  that  all  of  us  to- 
gether carmot  reach  without  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  imagine 
we  will  be  voting  soon  on  the  Hart 
amendment.  I  think  that,  despite  the 
concerns  of  some  people  here  on  the 
floor,  there  is  little  question  but  that 
the  Hart  amendment  will  be  over- 
whelmingly voted  down.  That  has 
been  pretty  well  established.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  make  a  lot  of  speech- 
es about  that. 

I  suppose  that  there  are  those  who 
would  like  to  take  the  route  that 
anyone  who  votes  against  the  Hart 
amendment  is  fiscally  irresponsible. 
Some  people  can  put  that  connotation 


on  this  if  they  want  to,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  is  entirely  fair.  I  am 
confident  it  is  not  a  rational  approach 
to  the  matter  which  confronts  us. 

During  debate  on  the  floor  yester- 
day, my  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
HoLLiNGS,  one  of  the  main  proponents 
of  Granrun-Rudman-Hollings,  made 
some  very  kind  remarks  about  the  role 
that  this  Senate  has  played  trying  to 
bring  the  deficit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  skyrocketing  nation- 
al debt  under  control. 

I  happen  to  feel  exactly  as  I  did 
when  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  was 
originally  bom  and  brought  forth, 
that  far  too  much  authority  was  being 
given  to  nonelected  officials  on  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  than  was  contemplated 
by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  eventual 
court  decision  will  be,  but  I  suspect 
that  this  matter  is  going  to  be  right 
back  in  front  of  the  Supreme  Court 
once  again  on  the  mindless  monster 
that  was  passed  yesterday  which  I 
called  Frankenstein  II,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
II. 

Frankenstein  II  was  passed  yester- 
day, which  supposedly  was  a  fix-up 
mechanism,  and  with  the  vote  that 
Frankenstein  II  received  yesterday.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  whatsoever 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  the 
Hart  amendment  to  repeal  Gramm- 
Rudman  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  amazed  some- 
times when  I  see.  hear  and  look  at  the 
votes  of  this  body  from  time  to  time 
on  various  issues.  I  recall  very  vividly  a 
matter  of  3  years  ago  when  Senator 
HoLLiNGS,  of  South  Carolina,  Senator 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  and  this 
Senator  came  forth  with  a  plan  that 
did  exactly  the  same  thing  as  Gramm- 
Rudman-Kollings  did,  and  it  got,  I 
think  a  total  of  33  to  36  votes,  some- 
where in  that  area,  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

It  was  fair,  it  was  an  across-the- 
board  approach,  and  it  would  have 
gotten  the  job  done  3  years  ago  by 
bringing  the  deficit  und|r  control,  had 
we  prevailed  at  that  tinn». 

Probably  the  main  reson  we  did  not 
prevail  at  that  time,  and  the  reason 
why  Gramm-Rudman  finally  passed  in 
December  of  last  year,  was  we  did  not 
have  the  convenient  mechanism.  Mr. 
President,  that  Gramm-Rudman  had 
when  it  was  passed  last  December,  and 
the  convenient  mechanism  that 
Gramm-Rudman  has  carrying  it  today. 
That  is  the  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling 
limit,  this  time  to  $2.3  trillion.  Last 
December  when  the  same  mechanism 
was  used  to  carry  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  I.  it  was  an  increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling  to  $2  trillion. 

When  Senator  Hollings.  Senator 
Andrews,  and  myself  introduced  our 
across-the-board  freeze  3  years  ago.  if 
we  had  passed  it  at  that  time  we  would 
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not  have  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  to 
$2  trillion  last  December,  and  we 
would  not  have  to  be  facing  increasing 
it  further  to  $2.3  trillion  today. 

It  is  a  convenient  cover  mechanism, 
I  suggest,  for  increasing  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. 

What  you  are  telling  the  people,  and 
what  some  people  are  led  to  believe,  is 
if  you  vote  for  this  magical  plan, 
which  I  think  is  basically  unfair,  then 
you  are  fiscally  responsible.  You  are 
fiscally  responsible  if  you  give  away,  if 
you  will,  during  its  lifetime,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  elected  officials 
here  to  say  if  we  cannot  agree  we  give 
away  our  authority,  our  responsibility, 
to  some  faceless,  nameless,  unelected 
bureaucrats  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  Government  and  let  them  do 
the  cutting  for  us. 

I  think  that  is  wrong.  It  was  one  of 
the  main  reasons  that  I  opposed 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  in  the  first 
instance  and  the  main  reason  that  I 
will  support  the  Hart  amendment 
today. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  I  think  we 
will  rue  the  day  when  this  body  gives 
up  what  I  think  is  our  responsibility. 

I  will  just  touch  for  a  few  moments, 
Mr.  President,  if  I  might,  on  the  basic 
unfairness  of  Granun-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  I  and  Frankenstein  II  that  was 
passed  overwhelimingly  in  this  body 
yesterday  and  how  they  differ  from 
the  reasonable,  fair  approach  that  this 
Senator  and  others  have  sponsored  on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate  on  several  dif- 
ferent occasions. 

That  is  that  that  freeze  of  Hollings, 
Exon,  and  Andrews  was  an  across-the- 
board  freeze.  Mr.  President,  as 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  did  last  De- 
cember, and  as  we  are  about  to  renew 
that  action  here  this  afternoon,  we  did 
not  at  that  time  eliminate  over  half  of 
the  Federal  budget  from  any  cuts 
whatsoever.  I  think  that  singular 
point  should  be  remembered  by  each 
and  every  one  of  us  as  we  cast  our 
vote. 

We  are  not  making  an  across-the- 
board  cut;  we  are  making  the  cuts  that 
have  to  be  made  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  being  less  than  half 
of  the  total  Federal  budget.  That  is 
not  fair.  That  is  not  reasonable.  That 
is  not  what  I  think  a  majority  of  this 
body  would  like  to  do,  had  they  not 
gotten  themselves  into  the  difficulty 
they  have  by  passing  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  I  and  Frankenstein 
II,  the  follow-on  legislation  as  of  yes- 
terday. 

Let  the  record  show  this  Senator 
was  in  front  of  this  body  every  day  for 
a  week  saying  that  at  least  what  we 
should  do  is  to  not  appoint  a  new  mon- 
ster, a  new  mechanical  robot  that  has 
the  responsibility  of  making  cuts  if  we 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  vote  for 
them  ourselves.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  that. 


Had  the  Exon  amendment  been  ac- 
cepted, which  simply  said  that  we 
would  use  the  fallback  provision  writ- 
ten into  the  original  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  act,  I  might  have  been  per- 
suaded under  certain  circumstances, 
and  I  might  have  joined  those  who 
thought  that  with  the  wagon  so  far 
out  of  the  bam,  drawn  by  a  horse  in 
some  cases  running  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, I  might  have  said,  "Let  us  go 
ahead  with  that." 

However,  on  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment, in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  in  that  decision 
knocked  out  that  sequester  or  execu- 
tioner or  another  Frankenstein  mon- 
ster, had  we  accepted  that.  I  might 
have  gone  along  with  this. 

D  1430 

Had  we  accepted  that.  I  might  have 
gone  along  with  it.  I  still  have  the 
basic  objections  to  the  bill  that  I  ex- 
pressed when  it  originally  passed  this 
body.  I  just  wanted  this  brief  time,  Mr. 
President,  to  say  why  I  shall  vote  for 
the  Hart  amendment  with  some  re- 
grets. 

That  is  because,  while  I  have  criti- 
cized the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
bill  and  I  think  it  has  some  serious 
shortcomings,  I  recognize  that  it  does 
have  some  redeeming  features.  It  does 
have  some  of  the  features  that  my 
friend  from  Colorado  and  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  just  outlined.  But  to 
say  all  is  lost  and  we  have  no  other 
way  to  get  the  Federal  deficit  under 
control  without  passing  the  bill  as  it 
now  presents  itself  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
is,  in  my  opinion,  an  overstatement  at 
best  and  a  decision  when  and  if  it  is 
made— and  I  predict  it  will  be  made— 
by  the  vote  that  we  will  have  some- 
time this  afternoon,  by  turning  down 
the  Hart  amendment  to  knock  out  the 
bill  in  its  entirety,  I  think  we  are  going 
to  be  making  a  major  mistake. 

But  we  have  made  mistakes  on  this 
floor  in  the  past,  and  I  suppose  that 
we  shall  do  it  again.  After  we  have 
made  that  major  mistake,  we  are  still 
going  to  have  the  responsibility  to 
make  the  cuts  to  bring  the  deficit 
under  control  and  to  stop  the  skyrock- 
eting national  debt  that,  I  remind  this 
body  again,  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  5  years  from  under  $1  trillion 
to  the  $2.3  trillion  figure  that  I 
assume  will  eventually  be  approved 
when  we  finish  with  the  basic  matter 
before  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration  and  for  their 
patience,  but  in  the  mind  of  this  Sena- 
tor, the  shortcomings  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  far  outweigh  some  of  the 
positive  things  that  I  support  in  its 
intent. 

I  yield  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  cast  my 
vote  in  support  of  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  Mr.  Hart  and 
Mr.  MoYNiHAN.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Gramm-Rudman  legislation.  I  stated 
so  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  President,  just  about  7  months 
ago,  the  Congress  embraced  a  new  def- 
icit reduction  elixir  called  Gramm- 
Rudman.  It  was  praised  by  many- 
criticized  by  some,  including  this  Sena- 
tor. 

In  the  end,  the  substantial  support 
for  it  probably  represented  more  of  an 
expression  of  frustration  about  the 
seeming  intractability  of  the  deficit 
problem  than  it  did  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  process. 

I  opposed  that  measure  then  be- 
cause I  believe  it  to  be  an  unwise  ap- 
proach to  the  business  of  government 
and,  in  particular  to  the  fundamental 
duties  of  the  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution. I  have  not  changed  my  opin- 
ion. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Supreme 
Court  rejected  one  of  the  key  features 
of  that  law.  It  struck  down  the  provi- 
sion by  which  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al calculated  exactly  where  and  in 
what  amounts  the  automatic  budget 
cuts  required  by  the  Gramm-Rudman 
process  were  to  be  made.  Because  of 
the  Court's  ruling,  there  is  currently 
no  "automatic"  sequestration  proce- 
dure. The  law  did  provide  a  backup 
procedure,  however,  which  was  used 
recently  to  reaffirm  the  March  1986 
budget  cuts. 

The  passage  of  the  amendment  by 
Senators  Gramm.  Rudman,  and  Rol- 
lings, as  modified,  has  restored  the 
automatic  sequestration  process  by 
turning  over  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  rather  than  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  amount  of 
the  automatic  cuts  and  to  order  their 
implementation. 

However,  as  with  the  original  meas- 
ure, the  new  version  still  depends  on 
the  process  which  is  essentially  an  ab- 
dication of  our  responsibility  to  set  the 
fiscal  priorities  of  the  Nation.  The 
original  Gramm-Rudman  legislation 
tried  to  find  a  means  by  which  Con- 
gress, and  the  President,  could  avoid 
making  the  difficult  choices  that  must 
be  made  if  the  deficit  is  to  be  reduced. 
The     so-called     Gramm-Rudman     II 
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yields  precisely  the  same  product- 
only  with  fringe  of  a  different  color. 

It  was  thought  last  year  that  one 
easy  vote  on  Granun-Rudman  would 
replace  many  difficult  votes  on  indi- 
vidual bills,  and  amendments.  But  easy 
votes  rarely  make  good  policy. 

No  substitute  process,  even  one  that 
can  pass  constitutional  muster,  can  re- 
place or  improve  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  in  placing  con- 
trol of  the  purse  strings  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress  through  the  normal 
legislative  process. 

Not  surprisingly,  that  process,  espe- 
ciaUy  as  it  relates  to  the  budget,  has 
proved  exceedingly  difficult.  It  is 
never  easy  to  cut  programs  that  bene- 
fit some  or  many  Americans.  But, 
then,  there  has  never  been  a  promise 
that  it  would  be  easy.  That,  I  thought, 
was  why  our  constituents  elect  us  and 
send  us  here— to  make  tough  choices 
on  their  behalf. 

This  year,  again,  the  budget  process 
is  proving  difficult  and  contentious. 
The  President's  budget  was  a  non- 
starter  from  the  very  beginning.  It  was 
soundly  rejected  in  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  by  a  vote  16  to  6,  and  in 
the  House.  312  to  12. 

Late  last  month.  Congress  adopted 
its  own  budget  resolution.  That  budget 
is  a  considerable  improvement  over 
the  President's  budget,  and  it  reflects 
a  better  mix  of  fiscal  priorities.  It  is 
not  perfect,  but  it  is  a  good  start.  It  is 
the  foundation  that  should  be  used  in 
formulating  the  individual  spending 
and  revenue  bills  that  ultimately  will 
determine  the  Nation's  fiscal  prior- 
ities. 

That  is  as  it  should  be.  But  Congress 
cannot  solve  the  deficit  crisis  on  its 
own.  The  President  must  be  involved. 
Yet,  that  involvement  will  only  come 
about  through  the  legislative  process. 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Oramm-Rudman  process  believe  that 
the  prospects  of  deep  cuts  in  military 
spending  as  a  result  of  a  sequester  will 
force  the  President  onto  the  playing 
field.  But,  in  reality,  an  automatic 
process  predicated  on  horrendous  cuts 
in  defense  will  surely  self-destruct, 
leaving  in  its  wake  not  only  a  higher 
deficit,  but  also  a  higher  cynicism 
about  the  ability  of  Government  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

There  can  be  no  single  grand  ges- 
ture, such  as  Gramm-Rudman,  that 
will  work  as  advertised.  Instead,  such  a 
process  merely  serves  to  take  the  pres- 
sure of  when  it  comes  to  considering 
individual  bills  that  will  determine 
what  the  actual  deficit  will  be. 

That  is  not  the  least  of  the  faults  of 
Gramm-Rudman  II.  As  did  its  prede- 
cessor, it  virtually  ignores  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  influences  on  the 
deficit— the  economy.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  it  was  learned  that,  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1986,  the  economy 
grew  at  a  paltry  2.5  percent  annual 


rate.  That  is  far  below  the  4  percent 
projected  by  the  administration. 

A  drop  of  one  and  one-half  percent 
in  real  GNP  growth  can  lead  to  a  $30 
billion  increase  in  the  deficit  the  fol- 
lowing year.  What  would  Gramm- 
Rudman  II  do  to  remove  a  $30  billion 
"Extra"  deficit?  It  would  require 
outlay  reductions  of  a  like  amount. 
Such  reductions,  in  turn,  could  trans- 
late into  cuts  of  some  $30  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  defense  programs 
next  year,  and  nearly  $45  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

Do  we  really  want  a  budget  process 
that  can  force  such  draconian  cuts  in 
the  armed  services?  Will  we  stand  by  it 
even  if  active  duty  personnel  are  going 
to  be  laid  off,  procurement  programs, 
even  modest  ones,  cut  to  the  bone, 
ships  kept  in  port,  and  aircraft  kept  on 
the  ground?  Speaking  as  one  Senator, 
I  cannot  endorse  such  a  process. 

Budget  cuts  of  this  magnitude  would 
force  the  Congress  to  choose  between 
expanding  its  force  structure  as 
planned— with  a  corresponding  severe 
reduction  in  daily  combat  readiness 
and  a  return  to  the  days  of  the  alleged 
"hollow"  Army— or  cutting  back  the 
size  of  our  forces  to  maintain  combat 
readiness.  Either  of  these  alternatives 
could  severely  harm  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

"The  needed  reductions  raise  such 
fundamental  questions  as  whether  we 
can  afford  to  maintain  our  present 
strategic  triad  or  must,  instead,  place 
more  reliance  on  one  system  and  less 
on  another.  Can  we  afford  the  Midget- 
man  missile  or  two  new  manned  bomb- 
ers? Can  we  afford  SDI  without  aban- 
doning other  major  strategic  weapons 
systems?  Can  we  afford  an  All-Volun- 
teer Army? 

And  even  if  such  cuts  become  effec- 
tive under  the  new  Gramm-Rudman 
procedure,  would  the  President,  citing 
his  constitutional  duty  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  permit  those  cuts  to  go  into 
effect?  I  do  not  konw  the  answer  to 
that  question  and,  I  submit,  neither  do 
the  supporters  of  this  procedure. 

The  effect  would  k>e  similar  on  do- 
mestic programs.  Should  we  reaffirm  a 
process  that  could  make  an  indiscrimi- 
nate 10  percent,  or  greater,  cut  in  the 
FAA's  air  traffic  control  budget?  Or  in 
the  drug  interdiction  and  enforcement 
programs?  Or  in  the  FBI,  cancer  re- 
search, coal  research,  and  flood  or 
drought  relief? 

I  believe  the  answer  is  "No."  A  se- 
quester of  this  size  is  t6&  drastic,  and. 
therefore.  Is  not  credible,  ^x    ^,^f^ 

Of  course,  the  numbers'  can  be 
"cooked"  to  reduce,  or  even  eliminate, 
the  sequester.  And  the  Incentive  to  do 
that  could  be  overwhelming,  now  that 
we  have  given  OMB  the  authority  to 
figure  the  cuts.  If  OMB  were  success- 
ful in  avoiding  a  sequester,  it  would 
not  solve  the  problem,  it  would  sow 
the  seed  for  an  even  worse  sequester 
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the  following  year,  one  that  would 
surely  cause  the  self-destruction  of  the 
entire  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  con- 
sumed an  enormous  amount  of  time  in 
writing  Gramm-Rudman,  debating  it, 
amending  it,  reworking  it,  and  re- 
sponding to  its  unconstitutionality— all 
in  order  to  try  to  escape  the  responsi- 
bility that  properly  resides  right  here, 
on  each  of  our  shoulders,  and  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Yet. 
despite  the  $11.7  billion  in  savings 
mandated  by  the  law  last  March,  the 
fiscal  year  1986  deficit  is  on  its  way  to 
setting  yet  another  record— threaten- 
ing to  top  $220  billion. 

The  deficit  target  set  by  Gramm- 
Rudman  for  fiscal  year  1987  is  $144 
billion.  That  is  $76  billion  lower  than 
the  projected  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  There  has  been  a  drop  even  half 
that  size. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  support  the 
original  Gramm-Rudman  measure  last 
December  because  it  was  an  abdication 
of  the  fundamental  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  make  the  budget  deci- 
sions. Gramm-Rudman  turns  decisions 
over  to  a  computer,  or  to  unelected 
Government  officials.  The  result  is 
that  the  automatic  cuts,  if  allowed  to 
happen,  could  wreak  havoc  on  the  na- 
tional defense,  as  weU  as  on  countless 
domestic  programs  that  strengthen 
the  Nation  from  within. 

I  have  not  changed  my  view. 
Gramm-Rudman,  whether  the  original 
edition,  or  the  "new  and  improved" 
version,  is  an  abdication  of  our  respon- 
sibility, and  a  prescription  for  poten- 
tial disaster. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hart]  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  which  will 
repeal  Gramm-Rudman  and  place  the 
responsibility  for  determining  the  Fed- 
eral budget  right  back  where  it  be- 
longs—on the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  indicate  to  my 
colleagues  that  hopefully  when  this 
amendment  is  disposed  of  we  can  move 
on  to  other  amendments.  I  hope  that 
Senators  who  may  be  listening  or 
staff,  if  there  are  additional  amend- 
ments to  be  offered  to  the  debt  ceiling 
other  than  freedom  fighters  and 
South  Africa— we  are  going  to  have  a 
meeting  on  that  later  this  afternoon- 
would  come  to  the  floor  and  accommo- 
date the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  and  statement? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  an  amendment  or  two  that 
do  not  fall  into  the  categories  that 
seem  to  be  off  limits.  I  would  certainly 
advise  the  majority  leader  that  I  will 
be  here  immediately  after  the  vote  to 
bring  up  one  of  those  amendments 
which  I  think  do  not  fall  into  the  "no- 
no"  category. 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  are  good? 

Mr.  EXON.  They  are  clean.  I  am 
sure  that  even  the  majority  leader  will 
agree  they  can  be  accepted  on  voice 
vote.  I  am  not  sure  that  will  be  the 


case. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Maybe  after  the  vote,  we 
can  discuss  the  amendment  with  the 
manager  on  this  side.  Senator  Heinz  is 
here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart].  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  30, 
nays  69,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  168  Leg.l 


yEAS-30 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Matsunaga 

Blngaman 

Harkin 

Melcher 

Bradley 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

Moynihan 

Byrd 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Riegle 

DeConclnl 

Johnston 

Roth 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Sar  banes 

E^gleton 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Exon 

Mathias 
NAYS-69 

Weicker 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Gore 

Murkowski 

B«ucus 

Gorton 

Nlckles 

Bentsen 

Granun 

Nunn 

Biden 

Grassley 

Pack  wood 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Boschwltz 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

BroyhiU 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Quayle 

ChaXee 

Helms 

Rockefeller 

Chiles 

Hollings 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Simon 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

.Sp«rter 

Danforth 

Kerry 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Dole 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Long 

Trible 

Durenbergcr 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Evans 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Ford 

McClure 

Wilson 

Gam 

McConnell 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTING-I 
Simpson 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2241)  was 
rejected. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order.  Will 
Senators  please  take  their  seats?  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2243 

(Purpose:  To  mandate  advance  deficiency 
payments  In  fiscal  year  1987) 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  smiendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Hart,  and  Mr.  Nickles.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2243. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Advance  deficiency  payments  sec.  .  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  in  section  107c  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1949,  make  advance  defi- 
ciency payments  available  for  the  1987 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice:  Provided,  That  the  percentage  of 
the  projected  payment  rate  used  in  comput- 
ing such  payments  shall  not  be  less  than  ( 1 ) 
40  percent  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  or  (2)  30  percent  in  the  case  of  rice 
and  upland  cotton. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  please  suspend  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  a  right  to  be  heard  to 
discuss  his  amendment.  The  Senate 
will  please  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend,  I  hope  my  questions  do  not  in- 
dicate that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  be  in  support  of 
it.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator, 
the  conditions  that  you  put  on  with 
reference  to  the  method  of  determin- 
ing payment,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
advance  deficiency  payments  are  in 
the  farm  bill.  They  are  discretionary. 
For  the  year  involved,  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  be  saying  they  are 


going  to  happen,  mandating  them;  am 

1  correct  at  that  point? 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Now,  with  refer- 
ence to  what  you  are  using  as  the  cri- 
teria for  payment,  does  that  change 
the  existing  law  to  any  extent,  or  is 
that  the  existing  law? 

Mr.  EXON.  It  is  the  existing  law  and 
it  is  the  same  procedure  that  was  used 
when  advance  deficiency  payments 
were  granted  in  the  fall  of  last  year. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  the  reference 
to  prices  for  the  various  commodities 
are  consistent  with  existing  law;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  EXON.  That  is  correct;  no 
change  in  existing  law  on  prices. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  say,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  answers. 
Since  we  have  already  provided  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  amendment 
that  we  would  be  charged  for  this 
amount  in  the  sequester  snapshot,  I 
believe  we  have  admitted  that  it  is 
going  to  happen.  So  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  an  amendment  that  is  deserv- 
ing of  support. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  for  his  questions  and  his 
remarks. 

I  wish  to  indicate  that  Senators  Zor- 
insky. Harkin.  Melcher.  Dixon,  and 
Burdick  are  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  brief  state- 
ment on  this.  Since  I  know  we  have 
many  things  to  consider,  I  will  be  pre- 
pared then  to  move  for  a  vote,  if  there 
is  no  further  discussion. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  add  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  Mr.  Hart,  is  also  a 
cosponsor.  His  name  was  on  my  list 
and  I  Inadvertently  overlooked  him. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is 
simple  and  I  hope  noncontroversial.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  the  work  we  began 
last  night  in  regard  to  advance  defi- 
ciency payments. 

The  amendment  simply  mandates 
the  payments  of  advance  deficiency 
payments  in  fiscal  year  1987.  This  is 
fully  consistent  with  the  assumptions 
of  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  and  con- 
sistent with  the  assumptions  the 
Senate  made  last  night  with  regard  to 
the  August  15  "deficit  snapshot." 

As  we  discussed  lask  night,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  advance  deficiency 
payments  will  be  made  in  the  1987 
fiscal  year.  My  amendment  removes 
what  little  doubt  remains. 

My  colleagues  certainly  know  that 
rural  America  is  in  a  deep  depression. 
In  Nebraska,  land  values  over  the  last 

2  years  have  dropped  more  than  in 
any  time  since  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture started  keeping  records  in 
1912.  This  reduction  in  land  values  has 
combined  with  a  continuing  slide  In 
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commodity  prices  to  produce  disas- 
trous economic  conditions. 

Advance  deficiency  payments  would 
greatly  help  farmer's  with  cash-flow. 
My  amendment  simply  assures  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  that  advance  deficiency 
payments  will  be  made. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  much  needed  assurance  to  the  Na- 
tion's farmers. 

D  1520 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  leadership  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  the 
amendment  we  just  voted  on:  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr.  Nickles. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  be  kind  enough  to  add  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  should  be  glad  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  pending 
amendment,  sponsored  by  Senator 
ExoN,  to  mandate  advance  deficiency 
payments  in  fiscal  year  1987.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

Last  night,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  which  required  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  [OMB]  to 
assume  the  use  of  advance  deficiency 
payments  when  putting  together 
budget  predictions  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
This  amendment  is  simple.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
presently  has  the  discretion  to  make 
advance  deficiency  payments.  He  has 
used  this  authority  in  4  out  of  the  past 
5  years.  This  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  make  advance 
deficiency  payments  next  year. 

Our  agricultural  sector  is  threatened 
by  a  severe  drought  in  our  Southeast- 
em  States  and  a  bulging  surplus  in  the 
Midwest,  our  Nation's  heartland.  It  is 
also  in  danger  due  to  out  rapidly  de- 
clining U.S.  agricultural  export  mar- 
kets. Last  month,  we  faced  an  agricul- 
tural trade  deficit  of  over  $71.2  billion. 
It  is  the  second  such  deficit  we  have 
faced  since  May,  and  the  second  in  27 
years.  The  health  of  our  Farm  Credit 
System  is  also  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  vital  that  our 
farmers  get  these  advance  deficiency 
payments.  These  payments  were  made 
to  producers  in  1982,  1983.  1985.  and 
this  year.  They  are  Important  to  the 
farmers  who  must  pay  for  their  seed 
and  fertilizer  at  spring  planting. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pryor]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91. 
nays  7.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  169  Leg.] 
YEAS-91 


Abdnor 

Ford 

McClure 

Andrews 

Gam 

McConnell 

Arm.strong 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Baucus 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Bingaman 

Gramm 

Nickles 

Boren 

Gra&sley 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Harl(in 

Parkwood 

Bradley 

Hart 

Pell 

Broyhill 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Heflin 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Roth 

Chiles 

Helms 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Hollings 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Simon 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

DanJorth 

Kasten 

Stennis 

DeConcini 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Demon 

Kerry 

Symms 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lax  alt 

Trible 

Dole 

Leahy 

Wallop 

DomenicI 

Levin 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Long 

Wilson 

Eagleton 

Lugar 

Zorinsky 

Evans 

Matsunaga 

Exon 

Mattingly 
NAYS-7 

Hatfield 

Moynihan 

Weicker 

Humphrey 

Rockefeller 

Mathias 

Rudman 

NOT  VOTING-2 
Pryor  Simpson 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2243)  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2244 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  setise  of  the  Con- 
gress  regarding  aviation  safety  and  the 
need  for  additional  air  traffic  controllers 
and  safety  inspectors) 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
for  himself,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  and  Mr. 
Kasten.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2244. 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  safe  and  efficient  air  transportation  is 
essential  to  the  flow  of  interstate  commerce 
in  this  Nation: 

(2)  airline  traffic  Is  estimated  to  increase 
to  a  record  400  million  passengers  aboard 
United  States  commercial  aircraft  in  1986 
and  the  number  of  aircraft  operations  is 
projected  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration to  increase  by  46  percent  through 
the  coming  decade: 

(3)  recent  studies  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  have  Indicated  serious  con- 
cerns with  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnistra- 
tions  safety-related  air  traffic  control  and 
aircraft  inspection  and  surveillance  pro- 
grams, particularly  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  additional  trained  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel: 

(4)  the  effect  of  air  traffic  controller  staff- 
ing shortages,  increased  numbers  of  aircraft 
operations,  and  delays  in  the  installation  of 
automated  systems  has  been  a  reduction  in 
aviation  safety,  as  evidenced  by  a  record 
number  of  near-misses  between  aircraft,  in- 
cluding 14  near-misses  recorded  thus  far 
this  year  at  Chicago  O'Hare  Airport,  the 
Nation's  busiest  airport:  and 

(5)  the  growth  of  the  United  States  com- 
mercial airline  industry  since  deregulation 
and  the  Inability  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  impose  and  enforce  com- 
pliance of  airline  industry  standards  for  op- 
erations and  maintenance  have  further  di- 
minished the  margin  of  aviation  safety. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation— 

(1)  should  undertake  Immediate  action  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  Nation  s  air  trans- 
portation system  by  increasing  the  number 
of  qualified  air  traffic  controllers  and  super- 
visors to  a  minimum  level  of  16,250.  consist- 
ent with  the  number  employed  prior  to 
1981: 

(2)  should  undertake  immediate  action  to 
ensure  the  safe  operation  of  aircraft  by  ex- 
panding further  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration's workforce  for  inspection  and 
enforcement  of  aircraft  operations,  mainte- 
nance and  reporting  procedures: 

(3)  should  consider,  if  necessary,  restrict- 
ing air  traffic  under  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  at  certain  air- 
ports, or  limiting  the  certification  of  new 
airlines,  if  such  actions  would  improve  avia- 
tion safety:  and 

(4)  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within  90 
days  after  the  date  on  which  this  joint  reso- 
lution is  enacted  regarding  what  action  will 
be  undertaken  to  achieve  increased  air  traf- 
fic safety  staffing  levels,  the  proposed  time- 
frame for  completing  such  actions,  and  any 
required  additional  funding  which  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
action. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Cranston  be  added  as  cosponsor  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  advise 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
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sylvania  [Mr.  Heinz],  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  that  we  are  having  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  made.  It  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  him  and  I  apologize  for  not 
doing  that  sooner. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  simple  and 
straightforward  amendment.  Senator 
Kassebaum,  the  chairman  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee,  of  which  this  Sen- 
ator is  the  ranking  member,  has  held  a 
series  of  hearings  over  a  considerable 
number  of  months  with  regard  to 
what  appears  to  be  a  growing  concern 
about  air  traffic  safety  in  general  and 
with  some  specific  heavily  used  airport 
facilities  in  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular. 

What  this  amendment  simply  does  is 
call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  report  back  in  the  time  allocat- 
ed in  the  amendment  as  to  what  plans 
are  being  made  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  improve  airline 
safety.  There  are  many  factors  in- 
volved in  this,  but  I  think  that,  speak- 
ing for  both  myself  and  Senator 
Kassebaum  and  many  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  who  have  testified  before 
our  subcommittee,  who  have  talked  to 
each  of  us  individually,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce as  a  whole,  there  is  general  un- 
easiness about  the  present  situation. 

D  1550 

We  therefore  feel  that  directing  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  this  matter,  to  report 
back  on  the  various  matters  that  are 
raised  in  this  amendment,  will  speed 
up  and  make  sure  that  we  are  dotting 
every  "i"  and  crossing  every  "t"  with 
regard  to  aviation  safety.  The  concern 
for  safety  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
number  of  factors,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  explosion  of  additional 
airplanes  in  the  air  since  deregulation. 
The  fact  that  there  seems  to  be,  at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senator, 
not  enough  qualified  air  traffic  con- 
trollers on  duty  in  some  of  the  major 
terminals,  also  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  testimony  that  we  have  received  in 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  indicates 
that  there  may  be  some  laxity  with 
regard  to  the  inspection  of  planes  as  to 
their  airworthiness,  therefore  we  are 
merely  directing  the  Secretary's  atten- 
tion to  this  and  asking  the  Secretary 
to  make  a  report  back  to  the  Congress 
at  an  appropriate  time. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  this 
amendment  and  before  either  a  roll- 
call  or  voice  vote,  either  of  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  this  Senator,  at  this 
time  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska— and  I  do  under- 
stand the  amendment,  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor of  it— it  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  aimed  at  improving  air 
safety.  We  obviously  have  millions 
upon  millions  of  Americans  who  be- 
lieve  that   our  airways  can   be  and 


should  be  safe.  Indeed,  on  the  whole 
we  have  an  excellent  record  of  air 
safety  in  this  country,  but  without 
doubt  there  are  some  times  when  that 
system  is  under  stress  and  it  can 
always  be  improved. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  does  four  specific  things. 
One  is  that  it  calls  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  air  traffic  controllers. 
Second,  it  calls  for  more  assistance  in 
the  area  of  inspeciions,  in  the  area  of 
better  maintenance  of  aircraft  so  that 
those  aircraft  whidh  do  take  to  the  air 
are  in  safe  operating  condition.  Third- 
ly, it  calls  upon  the  FAA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  re- 
quired to  make  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments with  respect  either  to  the  certi- 
fication of  routes  or  the  reduction  of 
routes  and  to  the  limitation  of  traffic 
at  certain  airports  until  or  at  such 
time  as  any  temporary  problems,  seri- 
ous in  nature,  are  identified  and.  if  it 
is  thought  necessary  and  desirable,  to 
make  those  kind  of  flight  restrictions. 

Finally,  as  I  recall  the  amendment, 
it  calls  within  90  days  for  a  report 
from  the  administration  that  analyzes 
the  extent  to  which  each  and/or  any 
of  the  steps,  the  previous  three  steps 
proposed  is  required,  and  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  specifically  justified  and 
required,  then  to  set  forth  a  time  table 
that  explains  in  detail  how  and  when 
those  steps  will  be  implemented. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution,  while  I  might 
not  agree  with  every  jot  and  tittle  of 
it,  as  to  whether  or  not  16,250  is  either 
too  high  or  too  low  a  number,  is  a  jus- 
tified amendment.  There  is  a  substan- 
tial balance,  for  example,  that  has  ac- 
cumulatd  in  the  airport  trust  fimd 
that  many  of  us  believe  should  have 
been  expended  at  the  least  in  part  on 
improving  air  traffic  safety.  I  y;ould 
certainly  not  want  to  send  thei^ong 
signal  to  the  administration  by  not 
supporting  this  amendment,  so  that  is 
why  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  it  and  intend 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

I  laiow  of  no  further  debate  on  this 
amendment.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  EXON.  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  if  I  could 
make  a  few  brief  remarks.  I  would  be 
prepared  to  vote  this  through  if  that  is 
the  will  of  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield 
the  floor? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  laeing  a  cospon- 
sor. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  remarks  by  the  manager  of  the 


bill.  He  has  adequately  explained  in 
further  detail  what  this  is  all  about.  I 
simply  explain  to  him  that  the  figure 
used  in  the  bill  was  the  number  of  air 
traffic  controllers  and  supervisors 
thereof  that  were  employed  immedi- 
ately before  the  recent  strike  that  has 
caused  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
regard  to  air  traffic  controllers.  What 
we  are  simply  saying  is  that  at  a  mini- 
mum—and I  emphasize  the  word  "min- 
imum"—it  is  important  that  we  get 
the  nimiber  of  air  traffic  controllers 
and  their  supervisors  back  up  to  what 
the  figure  was  before  we  had  the 
strike.  I  certainly  feel  we  are  being 
very  reasonable  with  this  amendment. 
We  are  calling  attention  to  something 
that  is  of  growing  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans. I  hope  it  will  pass  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  (No.  2244)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  2245 

(Purpose:  To  repeal  the  crude  oil  windfall 
profit  tax) 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  and  I  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nick- 
les] for  himself  and  otherF  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2245. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

SEC.   .  REPEAL  OF  THE  WINDFALL  PROFtT  TAX. 

(a)  In  General,— Chapter  45  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  repeal  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  oil  removed 
from  the  premises  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  .  ClJlRIFICATION  OF  STATLTE  OF  LIMITA- 
TIONS WITH  RESPECT  TO  UNDERPAY- 
MENTS OF  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 6501(p)(l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
windfall  profit  tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:    "For  pur- 
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poses  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  return 
shaU  not  be  treated  as  required  with  respect 
to  such  oil  if  the  amount  withheld  under 
section  499S(a)  is  not  less  than  the  amount 
required  to  be  withheld  as  shown  on  the 
return  by  the  first  purchaser  of  such  oil." 

(b)  EJFfwrrrvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  as  if  in- 
cluded in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
101  of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act  of  1980. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  also  Senator  Boren, 
Senator  Gramm,  Senator  Bentsen, 
Senator  Dole,  Senator  Sybcms,  Sena- 
tor Wallop,  Senator  Bumpers,  and 
Senator  Prtor  to  repeal  the  windfall 
profit  tax. 

Mr.  President,  as  most  Members  are 
aware,  the  windfall  profit  tax  was 
passed  In  1980.  In  this  Senator's  opin- 
ion it  was  a  very  ill-conceived  tax.  It  is 
one  that  is  unfair.  It  is  one  that  is  only 
a  tax  on  domestic  producers.  It  is  not  a 
tax  on  imports,  and  so  we  have  had 
the  absurd  philosophy  as  part  of  our 
tax  policy  of  basically  discouraging  do- 
mestic production  and  encouraging  im- 
ports. As  a  result,  imports  have  in- 
creased substantially  both  as  a  per- 
centage of  volume  and  dollars  going 
overseas.  It  certainly  has  contributed 
to  the  negative  balance  of  payments 
and  negative  balauice  of  trade  we  cur- 
rently are  experiencing  in  this  coun- 
try—last year  over  a  $50  billion  nega- 
tive balance  of  trade  in  oil. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  offering 
an  amendment  which  I  think  could 
offer  a  little  help  to  an  oil  industry 
that  is  hurting  and  hurting  very  badly. 
One  of  my  colleagues  asked,  "Well, 
Don,  if  we  repeal  the  windfall  profit 
tax,  how  much  will  that  cost  the 
Treasury?" 
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The  response  is  "nothing."  Because 
oil  prices  are  so  low,  they  are  so  far 
below  the  threshold  of  where  the 
windfall  profit  tax  triggers  in,  that  the 
estimates  now  by  Treasury  are  that  it 
would  cost  nothing,  because  we  are 
looking  at  oil  prices  on  the  domestic 
side  in  the  $11  and  $12  range,  which  is 
far  below  the  threshold.  As  the  Presid- 
ing Officer,  Mr.  Stevens,  knows,  it  is 
$19.41  for  tier  1  oil. 

We  are  so  far  below  that  that  it 
would  not  raise  any  money  for  Treas- 
ury, so  we  might  as  well  repeal  it.  We 
would  save  a  lot  of  the  producers' 
money,  because  they  have  to  come  up 
with  the  tax  forms  to  identify  who  is 
not  receiving  this  allocation  of  income. 
Just  for  IRS  purposes.  It  would  save  us 
money  in  the  Treasury,  because  they 
have  to  have  at  least  several  hundred 
persons  involved  in  the  collecting  of 
data  which  is  worthless  today. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  a  posi- 
tive thing.  We  need  a  positive  signal  in 
the  energy  sector.  This  industry  is 
hurting  badly.  This  is  one  thing  we 
can  do— to  repeal  an  arcane  tax,  a  tax 


that  was  very  anti-free  enterprise.  You 
do  not  have  to  be  from  an  oil  State  to 
want  this  tax  repealed,  if  you  believe 
in  the  free  enterprise  system. 

When  the  windfall  profit  tax  was 
passed,  it  was  the  most  anti-free  enter- 
prise piece  of  legislation  which  ever 
passed  Congress,  and  I  believe  it  prob- 
ably still  is.  It  needs  to  be  repealed.  It 
should  not  have  been  passed  in  the 
first  place.  That  is  water  under  the 
bridge. 

Now  is  the  time  to  repeal  it.  There 
has  never  been  a  better  time  to  repeal 
it.  There  are  no  windfall  profits. 

Let  us  eliminate  this  false  statement 
by  Congress,  which  said:  "Oil  industry, 
you  are  making  too  much  money,  but 
we're  going  to  sock  it  to  you." 

The  tax  rates,  as  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens], knows,  were  enormous.  Once 
you  crossed  the  tier  one  threshold,  if 
you  were  a  major  company,  you  had  to 
pay  70  cents  on  each  dollar  of  increase 
to  the  Federal  Government,  not  to 
mention  that  you  had  to  pay  a  royalty 
on  top  of  that,  which  was  another  12.5 
percent. 

If  you  add  those  together,  you  real- 
ize that  before  the  companies  receive  a 
dime,  they  are  already  paying  70  cents 
in  tax  of  that  incremental  dollar,  a 
royalty  of  12.5  percent,  and  a  State 
gross  production  tax  in  my  State  of  7 
percent.  So  those  in  the  producing 
sector  in  many  cases,  for  each  incre- 
mental dollar,  were  receiving  as  little 
as  10  or  15  cents. 

Now  is  the  time  to  repeal  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax.  I  hope  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful today  in  repealing  this  burden- 
some tax.  Now  is  the  time.  The  prices 
dictate  it.  The  industry  needs  some 
help.  It  is  a  provision  supported  by  the 
administration,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
supported  by  the  full  Senate  today 
and  by  the  House  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  pending  amendment 
and  have  agreed  with  Senator  Nickles 
to  be  a  chief  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  voted  for  the  original  windfall 
profit  tax  at  a  time  when  oil  prices 
were  being  dictated  by,  the  OPEC 
cartel— incidentally  as  they  still  are— 
by  the  Saudis.  It  did  not  seem  fair  to 
me  then  to  allow  our  oil  industry  to 
benefit  from  prices  which  were  set  by 
13  nations  sitting  around  a  table  fixing 
prices.  But  that  is  history  and  there  is 


certainly  no  point  in  reopening  that 
wound. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  that  state- 
ment to  say  that  I  am  here  today  to 
say  that  the  windfall  profit  tax  is  a 
burden  on  the  most  beleaguered  indus- 
try in  America.  I  heard  one  politician 
say  that  instead  of  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ers coming  to  his  fimdralsers  they  are 
inviting  him  to  come  to  theirs.  And  an- 
other story  that  goes  around  south  Ar- 
kansas and  Texas  and  other  oil  States 
is  "What  do  you  charge  a  person  with 
who  gives  each  one  of  his  children  an 
oil  well?"  The  answer  is  "Child  abuse." 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  pa- 
perwork to  filling  out  the  forms  that 
the  oil  industry  has  to  file  on  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  Yet,  this  amend- 
ment has  a  zero  budget  impact. 

The  oil  industry  is  not  paying  a 
windfall  profit  tax  for  two  reasons.  No. 
1,  the  price  is  not  high  enough  to  trig- 
ger the  tax;  No.  2,  they  do  not  have 
any  profits. 

Everyone  has  been  wringing  their 
hands  around  here  for  the  past  6  or  8 
months  or  1  year  wondering  what  cap 
we  do  to  help  an  industry  that  is  really 
depressed.  Here  is  something  you  can 
do  which  will  not  cost  you  anything 
and  will  help  them  measurably.  We 
can  at  least  keep  them  from  having  to 
fill  out  all  of  these  needless  returns  to 
report  that  they  do  not  owe  anything. 

I  have  heard  that  one  oil  company 
estimated  that  the  administrative  cost 
of  complying  with  the  windfall  profit 
tax  would  be  $20  million  a  year.  No 
one  here  would  suggest  that  you  can 
justify  a  $20  million  annual  expendi- 
ture to  fill  out  forms  which  have  no 
meaning. 

So  now  is  the  time  to  repeal  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  and  I  trust  that 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  this  is  a 
timely  thing  to  do  and  will  help  them. 

In  a  more  topical  philosophical  vein, 
it  will  not  hurt  at  this  moment  to  dis- 
cuss what  we  are  doing  to  ourselves  by 
allowing  oil  prices  to  reach  to  the  kind 
of  lows  that  are  causing  oil  wells  to  be 
shutdown  all  over  America.  The  Inter- 
state Oil  Compact  Commission  did  a 
study  that  showed  when  oil  prices  got 
to  $10  a  barrel  Texas  would  shut  down 
51,000  stripper  wells. 

Now,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do 
not  follow  this,  a  stripper  well  is  a  well 
that  produces  10  barrels  of  oil  a  day  or 
less.  Almost  65  percent  of  the  wells  in 
my  State  are  stripper  wells. 

But.  in  any  event,  the  reports  show 
that  at  $10  a  barrel,  Texas  would  shut- 
down 51,000  wells,  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa would  shutdown  33,000  wells, 
Kansas  would  shutdown  18.000  wells, 
and  Arkansas  would  shutdown  almost 
2.000  wells. 

The  problem  with  that  is  when  you 
shutdown  a  stripper  well  most  of  the 
time  salt  water  floods  that  well  and  it 
can  never  be  recovered. 
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This  amendment  has  come  up  rather 
unexpectedly  and  I  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  review  all  those  figures  that 
I  keep  on  hand.  But  I  can  tell  you  that 
there  have  been  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands, maybe  millions  of  barrels  of  oil 
produced  today  in  this  country  from 
stripper  wells. 

So  you  might  ask  why  would  anyone 
shut  a  well  in.  why  would  they  discon- 
tinue pumping  the  well.  The  answer  is 
very  simple:  In  the  oil  industry  they 
have  what  they  call  lifting  costs;  any 
well  that  is  not  sufficiently  pressured 
by  natural  gas  to  create  a  gravity  flow, 
that  is  a  flow  without  auxiliary  pump- 
ing, has  to  be  pumped.  You  are  very 
lucky  in  this  country  if  you  happen  to 
own  oil  wells  that  are  pumping  them- 
selves because  of  the  amount  of  natu- 
ral gas  in  the  well. 

Incidentally,  you  never  find  oil  with- 
out gas  but  you  do  find  gas  without 
oil.  But  every  oil  well  is  accompanied 
by  gas  and  how  much  will  come  out 
aind  how  fast  depends  on  how  much 
gas  there  is  in  that  hole. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a 
good  high  producing  well  where  there 
is  not  cost  to  pumping  it,  then  your 
lifting  costs  are  very  small,  nothing 
almost. 

But  in  all  of  the  stripper  wells  you 
have  those  heads  out  there  and  you 
have  seen  them  pump. 

I  can  remember  as  a  child  one  of  the 
things  I  was  excited  about  seeing  was 
an  oil  well  on  the  State  capitol 
grounds  in  Oklahoma.  Just  a  few  years 
ago  that  well  finally  played  out.  But  I 
can  vividly  remember  seeing  that 
pump  of  this  oil  well  as  a  child  out  on 
the  lawn  of  the  State  capitol  of  Okla- 
homa. 

In  Arkansas,  the  lifting  costs  range 
from  $9  to  $12  a  barrel.  I  have  a  good 
friend  who  I  talked  to  just  2  weeks 
ago,  and  I  said  "Ned,  what  are  your 
lifting  costs?"  He  said,  "My  costs  are  a 
little  bit  less  than  some  others,  maybe 
$9  a  barrel." 

He  is  continuing  to  pump  his  wells 
even  though  it  is  probably  unprofit- 
able, considering  everything,  in  the 
hope  that  someday  prices  are  going  to 
go  back  up.  because  he  knows  if  he 
shuts  the  well  in.  he  will  probably 
never  be  able  to  recover  the  oil. 

But  the  average  lifting  cost  in  my 
State  is  $12  a  barrel,  and  oil  is  about 
$10  a  barrel,  and  there  are  very  few 
people  in  this  country  who  are  willing 
to  pump  oil  at  a  cost  of  $12  a  barrel  in 
order  to  get  $10  a  barrel  for  it. 
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And  I  can  tell  you  what  it  has  done 
to  the  oil  industry  in  this  country. 
Last  week,  we  had  barely  700  rigs,  oil 
and  gas,  operating  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  in 
September  1981?  Forty-two  hundred 
rigs.  Today,  less  than  700.  And  with  oil 
and  gas  prices  like  they  are  right  now. 
do  you  know  how  many  rigs  we  are 


going  to  have  about  6  months  from 
now?  None.  None. 

And  so  ask  yourself:  What  do  we  do 
when  we  finally  get  to  the  point  where 
we  do  not  have  one  rig  operating  in 
this  country,  where  no  new  reserves 
are  being  found?  And  let  us  assisne 
that  OPEC  continues  to  be  in  a  state 
of  chaos,  and  they  cannot  agree  to 
limit  production  and  get  the  price  up 
and  we  go  along  for  3  or  4  years  not 
producing  an  additional  barrel  in  this 
country  or  finding  one  additional 
barrel  of  oil.  And  suddenly  3  or  4  years 
from  now.  OPEC  does  get  its  act  to- 
gether and  they  decide  to  raise  the 
price  of  oil  to  $50  a  barrel.  And  what 
do  we  do?  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will 
do.  We  will  pay  it,  because  we  will  not 
have  any  alternative. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  is,  as  Bar- 
bara Tuchman  said,  the  thing  that  we 
have  done  for  the  past  4,000  years; 
that  is,  shoot  niirselve.s  in  the  foot  by 
allowing  the  demise  of  Chis  vital  indus- 
try. And  we  are  going  to  pay  a  very 
heavy  price  in  the  not-too-distant 
future  if  we  do  not  do  something 
about  it. 

Now  there  is  another  proposal  that 
is  going  to  be  made  here,  and  really  it 
is  going  nowhere.  It  is  an  oil  import 
fee. 

There  are  two  things  that  people 
ought  to  realize  about  an  oil  import 
fee.  No.  1.  I  would  have  difficulty  with 
a  fee  for  one  reason,  and  that  is  be- 
cause my  farmers  are  now  paying 
about  50  cents  to  60  cents  a  gallon  for 
diesel,  where  for  years  they  had  been 
paying  in  excess  of  $1.  It  is  the  first 
break  agriculture  has  had.  Now  that  is 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  and  I  am 
not  proposing  to  make  that  argument 
now. 

But  the  main  thing  is  the  President 
has  said  "Never"  to  an  oil  import  fee. 
And  as  long  as  the  President  says  no.  a 
fee  is  not  going  to  happen. 

And  if  you  have  an  oil  import  fee. 
you  are  going  to  exempt  farmers,  and 
others  are  going  to  want  to  exempt 
Canadians  and  somebody  is  going  to 
want  to  exempt  Mexico,  and  you  will 
have  the  bill  so  fouled  up  it  will  not  be 
worth  passing  anyway. 

But  repealing  the  windfall  profits 
tax  is  a  simple  proposal  that  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  a  chief  cosponsor  of  that 
we  can  pass  and  the  House  can  pass 
just  as  quickly  and  give  some  immedi- 
ate relief  to  an  industry  that  is  really 
desperate. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  rapid  pas- 
sage of  this  repeal. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  if  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  indulge  me  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder,  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  import  concept  for 
almost  a  decade.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 


tor is  absolutely  convinced  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  straightforward, 
simple,  across-the-board  fee  on  import 
oil  and  convince  the  President  that  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  country, 
without  the  conditions  the  Senator  as- 
simies  would  be  attached. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Who  are  you  pro- 
posing to  convince  him?  I  have  never 
had  much  luck  convincing  him. 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  think  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  the  Senate  might 
help. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  WeU,  No.  1.  if  you 
got  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  house,  that  might 
be  persuasive,  but  I  think,  when  it 
comes  to  any  kind  of  a  levy,  the  Presi- 
dent is  rather  intractable  on  it. 

I  was  interested  about  3  months  ago 
when  the  import  fee  proposal  was 
gaining  some  momentum  around  here, 
I  was  interested  in  what  seemed  to  me 
like  a  pretty  Shermanesque  statement 
by  the  President,  and  that  is  that  he 
would  never  agree  to  one. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  Senator  Nickles,  with  Sen- 
ator Bumpers  from  Arkansas,  and  Sen- 
ator Bentsen  and  Senator  Gramm  in 
offering  this  amendment  to  repeal  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  All  of  us  in  this 
body  know  what  is  going  on  in  terms 
of  domestic  energy  production. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  all  of  the  drill- 
ing rigs  in  this  country  are  stacked 
today.  Drilling  levels  are  at  an  all-time 
low.  Since  they  started  keeping  the 
figures  in  1940.  they  have  never  been 
as  low  as  they  are  today.  Even  in  the 
middle  of  World  War  II,  when  we 
could  not  get  the  material,  when  we 
were  short  of  iron  and  steel  to  build 
the  equipment  to  explore  for  badly 
needed  oil  and  gas  during  wartime  con- 
ditions, even  during  that  period,  we 
managed  to  have  more  rigs  drilling  for 
oil  and  gas  in  the  United  States  than 
we  do  today.  And  what  is  happening  is 
a  clear  threat  to  the  national  security 
of  this  country. 

Last  November,  we  were  importing 
only  27  percent  of  the  energy  needs  of 
this  country.  Today,  we  are  already, 
just  in  this  short  period  of  time,  im- 
porting 36  percent  and  many  experts 
say  we  are  on  our  way  back  to  the  50- 
percent  level. 

I  do  not  need  to  convince  a  single 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  that  for  us 
to  be  dependent,  for  the  precious 
energy  sources  that  are  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security,  on  foreign  sources  for 
50  percent  or  more  of  the  production 
find  the  needs  of  this  country  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  national  security  in- 
terrests  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  just,  in  the  last  few 
months,  just  since  the  first  of  this 
year,  increased  our  purchases  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  for  example,  from  27,000 
barrels  a  day  to  750,000  barrels  a  day. 
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We  are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  those  overseas  sources. 

We  all  know  what  that  means  to  the 
American  consumer.  We  are  once 
again,  once  again,  failing  to  learn,  not 
only  from  history,  we  are  failing  to 
learn  from  even  our  most  recent  expe- 
riences that  every  time  that  we  make 
the  American  consumer  dependent  on 
foreign  producers  for  a  significant 
part  of  our  energy  needs  we  give  to 
those  producers  the  power  to  again 
rapidly  escalate  the  price.  If  we  are 
concerned  about  the  American  con- 
sumer, we  ought  to  do  something  to 
keep  that  consumer  from  becoming 
once  again  the  hostage  of  the  OPEC 
nations. 

So  here  we  are  with  an  energy  crisis. 
The  guardians  of  our  national  security 
should  be  speaking  out  as  we  become 
more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
imports.  The  so-called  guardians  of 
consumer  interests  should  be  speaking 
out  to  say  we  must  not  again  make  our 
consumers  so  dependent  upon  OPEC 
that  they  become  the  hostages  of  the 
OPEC  nations.  And  the  conservation- 
ists, above  all.  should  be  speaking  out. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  said 
just  a  minute  ago.  we  face  in  this 
country  today  the  potential  tragic 
waste  of  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  pro- 
duction each  year,  as  wells  all  across 
this  country  are  prematurely  plugged 
and  that  oil  is  lost  forever. 

The  American  people  have  paid  the 
cost  of  finding  that  oil.  They  have 
paid  the  environmental  costs,  as  well 
as  the  economic  costs.  Those  wells  are 
in  production.  And  if  the  price  stays 
down  at  the  level  of  $10  to  $12  much 
longer,  thousands  of  those  wells  are 
going  to  be  plugged  all  across  this 
country  and  we  are  going  to  lose  that 
economic  resource  forever.  And  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  conservation 
of  our  precious  natural  resources  all 
across  this  country  should  be  speaking 
out  as  loudly  and  as  forcefully  as  pos- 
sible at  this  time. 

There  are  over  400,000.  over  450,000. 
to  be  exact,  marginal  wells  in  this 
country,  those  that  produce  10  barrels 
of  oil  or  less  each  day.  They  are  high- 
cost  operations.  Recent  studies  by  the 
RAM  group  indicate  that,  at  $10  per 
barrel  in  terms  of  domestic  oil  prices. 
41  percent  of  all  of  those  452.000  wells 
wiU  be  plugged.  That  means  throwing 
away  200.000  producing  wells  in  this 
coimtry  that  have  already  been  paid 
for  in  essence  by  the  American  people. 
What  a  tragic  waste. 

We  have  thousands  of  people  unem- 
ployed. We  are  discouraging  the  next 
generation  that  we  need  from  going 
into  fields  like  petroleum  engineering 
and  geology. 

D  1630 

The  supply  and  service  sector  is 
being  destroyed  and  devastated.  I  real- 
ize there  are  some  of  those  who  think, 
well,  you  just  put  the  domestic  oil  in- 


dustry on  ice.  You  say  to  all  of  these 
geology  graduates,  go  do  something 
else  for  the  next  4  or  5  years.  We  will 
call  you  when  we  need  you.  We  say  to 
the  supply  and  service  companies,  go 
ahead,  fold  up,  get  rid  of  your  invento- 
ry, close  your  doors,  clang  it  shut,  and 
in  4  or  5  years  from  now  we  will  ask 
you  to  immediately  re-create  your 
business.  We  say  to  those  in  the  explo- 
ration business,  go  ahead,  stack  the 
rigs,  sell  them  off  for  salvage,  melt 
down  the  iron  and  steel,  and  in  4  or  5 
years  from  now  when  the  price  goes 
back  up  and  we  need  you.  we  will  call 
you  back  into  action. 

I  think  we  realize  that  is  impossible. 
You  cannot  destroy  a  whole  industry. 
People  cannot  stand  by  without  any 
income  and  without  any  source  of  eco- 
nomic livelihood.  Those  thousands  of 
unemployed  oil  workers  today  are 
going  to  have  to  find  work  elsewhere, 
those  students  who  are  graduating  in 
those  fields  are  going  to  try  to  find 
work  somewhere  else,  and  the  supply 
and  service  industry  is  going  to  be 
gone.  The  independent  sector  of  the 
industry  is  going  to  be  gone  if  we  do 
not  do  something.  It  is  on  the  ropes 
now.  Yes.  we  can  wait  until  a  few 
major  oil  companies  can  come  in  and 
buy  off  the  properties  of  the  inde- 
pendents at  fire  sale  prices.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  good  for  the 
United  States  of  America  to  have  an 
oil  industry  that  is  now  diverse  with 
small  wells  as  well  as  large  producers, 
and  replace  the  openings  with  new 
international  oil  companies  because  of 
the  profits  they  are  making  in  refining 
and  the  profits  they  are  making  in 
their  overseas  operations  they  can 
continue  on  in  existence  even  though 
their  domestic  operations  here  in  the 
United  States  are  shut  down  to  a  bare 
minimum. 

That  should  not  happen.  So  we  face 
a  crisis.  Mr.  President.  What  in  the 
world  is  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  doing  about  this  crisis 
we  face?  What  are  they  doing  about 
the  alarming  increase  in  oil  imports 
that  threatens  our  national  security? 
What  is  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  doing  about  the  prema- 
ture plugging  of  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  wells  in  this  country,  and 
about  the  lost  resource  and  waste  from 
a  conservation  point  of  view?  I  will  tell 
you  what  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  doing  about  it,  Mr. 
President.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  helping  preserve  do- 
mestic energy  production  by  piling  on 
more  bureaucratic  redtape  that  costs 
the  producers  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  to  comply  with. 

In  the  midst  of  this  crisis,  we  keep 
on  the  books  a  tax  that  is  not  collect- 
ing a  single  penny.  In  fact  we  are  told 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  if 
the  windfall  profit  tax  continues  to 
stay  on  the  books  they  will  not  collect 


anything.  In  fact,  there  will  be  refunds 
due  and  owing  under  that  tax. 

So  you  say  to  yourself,  why  keep  a 
tax  on  the  books  that  is  not  bringing 
in  a  single  penny?  It  does  not  make 
any  sense.  Mr.  President.  But  if  that  is 
all  there  was  to  it.  you  might  say.  well, 
it  is  not  doing  much  harm  either.  The 
tax  is  on  the  books.  The  tax  is  not  col- 
lecting any  money.  Therefore  it  is  not 
doing  any  good  for  the  country  but 
maybe  it  is  not  doing  any  harm.  That 
is  not  true.  Mr.  President,  because  the 
burden  is  still  there.  The  paperwork 
burden  is  still  there. 

We  have  on  the  books  a  tax  that  is 
not  collecting  a  penny  for  the  national 
Treasury.  Yet.  it  is  costing  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  the 
hard-pressed  small  producers  of  this 
country  to  do  the  paperwork  and  keep 
the  records  to  comply  with  that  tax.  It 
is  estimated  that  these  small  inde- 
pendent producers,  the  ones  that  are 
having  to  lay  off  thousands  of  work- 
ers—they have  laid  off  42  percent  of 
all  the  oil  workers  in  my  State,  it  is 
causing  such  a  recession  in  our  part  of 
the  country  that  it  is  threatening  the 
health  of  the  whole  national  economy 
according  to  leading  economists.  In 
the  midst  of  all  of  this  trouble  we  say 
to  them,  you  continue  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  uselessly  to  fill  out  pa- 
perwork for  a  tax  that  you  do  not  even 
owe  that  we  are  not  even  collecting. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  can  explain  to 
me  that  it  has  been  estimated  it  is 
costing  the  independent  producers 
$700  million  a  year  at  a  minimum  to 
keep  the  records  for  the  Government 
on  a  tax  that  the  Government  is  not 
even  collecting,  if  anyone  can  explain 
to  me  how  in  thp  world  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  kick  an  independent 
industry  that  is  already  on  the  road  to 
destruction,  that  is  causing  severe 
strains  on  the  entire  national  economy 
by  having  them  keep  useless  records 
and  fill  out  useless  forms,  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  tax  that  is  not  even  being 
collected,  then  I  will  be  the  most  sur- 
prised person  around. 

What  do  the  people  complain  about 
in  this  country?  They  say  American 
productivity  is  going  down.  About  the 
only  thing  we  are  increasing  our  activi- 
ty in  is  the  paperwork,  bureaucracy 
and  redtape.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent situation  is  the  usual  situation 
with  our  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  providing  any  solution  to 
the  current  energy  crisis.  They  have 
done  nothing  to  stop  the  waste  of  our 
natural  resources;  nothing  to  stop  this 
threat  to  our  national  security;  noth- 
ing to  stop  the  massive  unemploy- 
ment; nothing  to  keep  the  consumer 
from  becoming  a  hostage  again  of  the 
OPEC  nations.  All  they  supply  is  use- 
less paperwork  for  independent  pro- 
ducers and  the  waste  of  millions  of 
dollars  by  an  industry  that  is  already 
hard  hit. 
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When  the  independent  producers 
and  the  other  producers  have  to  spend 
those  millions  of  dollars  to  keep  those 
records  for  the  Government  for  a  tax 
that  is  not  even  being  collected,  it 
means  that  is  money  that  cannot  be 
spent  to  keep  people  employed  in  a 
useful  job,  people  who  need  to  feed 
their  families.  It  means  that  is  money 
that  cannot  be  spent  to  keep  wells  in 
production.  It  means  that  is  money 
that  cannot  be  spent  to  explore  for  oil 
and  gas  that  we  need  for  the  future 
needs  of  this  Nation.  It  means  that  is 
money  that  cannot  be  used  by  compa- 
nies to  stay  afloat  so  they  will  not 
have  to  claim  bankruptcy,  and  throw 
more  people  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  was  ever  a 
clear  case  for  anything,  there  is  a  clear 
case  for  this  amendment  to  stop  this 
useless  bureacratic  paperwork  burden 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
an  industry  that  is  in  trouble  when 
not  one  person  in  the  United  States  is 
getting  one  penny's  worth  of  benefit 
fron  that  useless  expenditure. 

Ml .  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  everything  my 
friend  said.  One  additional  point  for 
consideration  is  this  enormous  amount 
of  bookkeeping.  May  I  say  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  bookkeeping.  It  is  the 
most  incredible  amount  of  detailed 
bookkeeping  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
ever  conceived.  For  all  of  this  enor- 
mous amount  of  bookkeeping  to  be 
done  requires  a  great  amount  of  busi- 
ness expense.  Of  course,  that  is  de- 
ductible from  the  taxes  they  otherwise 
would  owe  the  United  States.  Here  is  a 
tax  collecting  zero.  It  does  not  bring 
one  penny.  You  have  to  get  at  least 
$19  a  barrel  before  you  owe  any  tax. 
People  today  are  getting  $12  a  barrel; 
that  is  not  enough  to  survive  on.  Yet 
here  we  have  this  incredible  amount 
of  bookkeeping  only  to  show  the  Gov- 
ernment that  you  do  not  owe  the  Gov- 
ernment anything,  that  you  are  going 
broke.  You  cannot  afford  to  drill  any 
more  wells,  much  less  owe  any  money. 
To  bring  in  this  amount  of  bookkeep- 
ing, to  tie  up  personnel,  qualified 
people,  who  could  be  doing  something 
useful  is  a  greater  waste  of  time  and 
money  than  one  could  conceive,  all  for 
no  purpose.  It  is  a  tax  that  is  obsolete. 
When  this  tax  went  into  effect 
people  were  making  some  money.  The 
industry  was  doing  very  well  indeed. 
But  now  the  industry  is  going  out  of 
business  with  85  percent  of  the  rigs 
shut  down,  as  the  Senator  said.  In 
areas  where  you  used  to  have  a  dozen 
operators,  you  have  only  one  left,  and 
he  is  not  making  any  money. 

So  in  this  disastrous  situation,  re- 
quiring the  industry  to  collect  a  wind- 
fall profit  tax  is  adding  insult  to 
injury,  and  it  is  costing  the  Govern- 


ment money.  It  is  not  making  a  penny. 
It  is  costing  Government  money.  All 
these  bookkeeping  expenditures  are 
deductible.  It  is  tying  up  people  who 
could  be  doing  something  useful  for 
the  country. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  comments.  We  also  must  have 
Government  auditors  sitting  here  in 
Washington  that  are  auditing  the  use- 
less reports,  and  the  private  sector  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  prepare 
even  though  everyone  involved  luiows 
not  one  penny  of  tax  is  going  to  be  col- 
lected. The  tax  is  not  collected  by  defi- 
nition unless  the  new  oil  price  is  above 
$29  a  barrel.  Every  single  American 
knows  it  is  not  even  nearly  in  that 
range.  It  is  somewhere  in  the  $10  to 
$12  range  over  the  last  few  weeks.  Yet, 
we  have  people  busily  spending  their 
time,  spending  their  time  filling  out 
useless  forms,  companies  that  are  so 
strapped  for  money; they  do  not  know 
if  they  can  open  thfeir  doors  the  next 
morning,  spending  tliousands  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  :fill  out  forms  so 
someone  here  in  Washington  can  audit 
those  forms. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  day  one  of  our 
colleagues  got  up  oh  jthe  Senate  floor 
and  he  had  an  amendment  to  reduce 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

D  1640 

He  wanted  to  cUt  all  waste  and 
fraud.  Someone  got  up  and  said  hu- 
morously: 

I  want  to  say  to  my-  fellow  Senator,  you 
better  be  careful  about  cutting  out  all  the 
waste  and  fraud.  There  are  so  many  people 
depending  upon  it,  it  may  cause  an  econom- 
ic dislocation.  We  should  phase  it  out  gradu- 
ally. '■. 

That  reminds  me  pi  the  situation  we 
are  in  here.  There  isi  not  a  penny  to  be 
collected.  We  wonder  why  we  are  not 
competing  in  the  world  market,  and 
what  has  happened  to  our  productivi- 
ty. It  does  not  take  anyone  with  a 
crystal  ball  to  see  that  when  we  in 
Washington  continue  to  impose  use- 
less burdens  on  people,  keeping  mil- 
lions of  dollars  tied  up  that  could  be 
going  into  something  productive,  they 
are  filling  out  forms  so  that  some  bu- 
reaucrat can  have  something  to  look 
at  in  Washington. 

I  once  heard  a  story  that  would  be 
applicable  to  this.  Someone  was  refer- 
ring to  some  Government  agency  and 
said  there  were  people  who  were  corre- 
lating and  there  were  people  who  were 
looking  at  the  reports.  He  saw  a  man 
with  his  head  on  his  desk  crying,  and 
he  said,  "Why  are  you  crying?"  The 
man  said,  "I  am  going  to  lose  my  job 
because  the  person  I  am  filling  the 
forms  out  for  died." 

I  can  just  imagine  if  we  are  not  care- 
ful one  of  these  days  when  all  the  in- 
dependent oil  producers  in  the  coun- 
try go  broke,  we  will  have  people  all 
over  Washington  crying,  saying  "I  do 


not  have  a  job  anymore  because  those 
people  are  broke  and  they  are  not 
sending  in  the  forms  anymore  that  we 
were  making  them  fill  out  on  a  tax  we 
were  not  collecting." 

It  really  is  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  heard  all  the  plaintive  cries  in 
the  oil  industry.  Now  I  hear  the  music 
being  sung  because  there  is  concern 
about  all  the  paperwork.  Those  who 
have  not  been  part  of  government  are 
always  prepared  to  holler  about  the 
bureaucrats  of  government.  I  did  not 
make  them.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa did  not  make  them.  Senator 
Long  did  not  make  them.  Ronald 
Reagan  did  not  make  them.  But  there 
are  there. 

If  you  just  want  to  get  rid  of  the  pa- 
perwork, perhaps  we  can  work  togeth- 
er to  get  rid  of  the  paperwork.  But 
that  does  not  require  repealing  the 
entire  tax  which  would  just  benefit 
the  largest  oil  companies  in  America 
to  the  extent  of  billions  of  dollars.  Not 
today,  but  you  icnow  as  well  as  I  do 
that  oil  prices  are  going  to  come  back 
up. 

This  is  just  coming  in  now  under  the 
cloak  of  a  tax  that  is  not  effective  at 
the  moment.  When  we  decontrolled 
the  price  of  oil,  they  paid  the  price  of 
a  windfall  profit  tax.  Now  you  are 
trying  to  ta.ke  it  away. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
listening  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
and  he  said  several  things  that  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  him  admit. 

First,  he  talked  about  giving  a  great 
benefit  in  the  decontrol  of  oil.  I  think 
he  is  malting  the  prediction  that  when 
we  decontrolled  oil,  oil  prices  would 
shoot  through  the  ceiling. 

They  have  not;  they  have  gone 
down.  I  am  glad  he  stated  that  fact, 
because  he  is  always  on  the  other  side. 

The  other  thing  that  is  interesting  is 
that  we  all  know  the  price  of  oil  will 
go  back  up  one  of  these  days. 

Well,  it  will  someday,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  That  is  the  exact 
point  many  of  us  have  been  making, 
that  if  the  OPEC  nations  really  want 
to  evolve  a  strategy  that  would  be  in- 
telligent indeed,  they  would  simply 
manipulate  the  oil  prices  downward 
for  a  little  period  of  time. 

Their  cost  of  production  is  some- 
thing like  $2.  They  can  drive  the  price 
all  the  way  to  the  groimd.  They  can 
drive  it  down  until  we  plug  nearly 
every  well  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause no  well  in  the  United  States  can 
produce  at  that  rate. 

That  would  continue  imtil  they  got 
rid  of  our  oil  production  in  the  United 
States.  Then  they  can  turn  their  pro- 
duction back  on  and  then  the  price 
goes  back  up,  which  is  exactly  what  we 
have  been  saying. 
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When  the  price  goes  back  up,  who 
will  the  American  people  be  paying  for 
it?  The  small  independent  producer  in 
the  United  States?  No.  He  will  not  be 
in  existence  anymore. 

Will  they  be  paying  for  jobs  here  in 
the  United  States?  No.  the  jobs  will 
not  be  here  anymore. 

They  will  have  manipulated  the 
price  to  destroy  the  domestic  industry 
over  the  next  2  or  3  years  so  when  the 
price  goes  back  up  Americans  will  get 
no  benefit.  There  will  be  no  jobs  left 
in  this  country  in  the  oil  industry.  We 
will  again  be  having  the  American 
people  pay  whatever  price  is  demand- 
ed because  of  the  dismantled  domestic 
industry,  and  paying  it  to  people  over- 
seas instead  of  paying  it  to  Americans. 
That  does  not  make  sense. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  right, 
someday  it  will  recover.  But  let  me 
point  out  the  paperwork  burden  is  a 
much  heavier  burden  on  the  small  pro- 
ducers than  the  major  oil  companies. 
They  are  set  up  for  recordkeeping. 
They  are  set  up  many  other  ways. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other 
point  I  would  like  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  comment  on.  It  is  why  we 
have  to  repeal  the  tax  to  avoid  the  pa- 
perwork burden. 

Here  is  why:  We  have  so  many  tiers 
of  oil— tier  1,  tier  2.  and  tier  3. 

I  used  to  keep  a  bottle  of  oil  on  my 
desk.  In  fact,  it  was  produced  by  that 
well  at  the  State  Capitol  Building  in 
Oklahoma  City,  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say  has  quit  producing.  It  seems  to  be 
symbolic  of  our  hard  times  that  it  quit 
producing. 

I  kept  that  bottle  of  oil  on  my  desk 
and  when  (>eople  came  in  I  would  have 
them  guess.  It  used  to  be  we  had  12  or 
13  categories  of  oil.  I  would  say,  "Look 
at  this  oil.  Look  at  it  geologically. 
Look  at  how  it  pours  around  the 
bottle.  Is  that  $7  oil  or  is  that  $14  oil 
or  $30  oil?  Is  that  tier  2?  Is  that  old  oil 
or  new  oil  or  new-new  oil?  Category  A, 
B.  C.  D.  or  G?" 

People  would  look  at  that,  even  ge- 
ologists, and  turn  it  upside  down  and 
then  they  would  say,  "Senator,  I 
cannot  tell  you  whether  it  is  tier  1  or 
tier  2." 

Mr.  President,  this  was  only  artifi- 
cial Government  system  which  set  up 
these  categories. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  problem: 
As  long  as  these  producers  have  to 
keep  the  records,  they  have  to  keep  a 
record  on  every  well,  and  one  well  can 
be  different  from  another  well,  a 
neighboring  well,  even  on  the  same 
lease,  based  on  the  day  it  came  into 
production,  on  the  number  of  barrels 
in  production,  whether  it  is  high  vis- 
cosity oil.  how  much  water  is  in  it.  and 
so  on.  They  have  to  keep  all  those 
records. 

I  can  see  what  would  happen  if  they 
quit  keeping  all  these  records,  and 
then  they  have  to  revert  back  in  1990 
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or    1991 
anyway. 

Let  us  say  1  or  2  years  before  it  goes 
out.  somehow  that  threshold  is  crossed 
and  the  Government  will  say,  "We  will 
collect  a  little  bit  of  money  in  tax  on 
this.  Now,  where  are  your  records  on 
these  wells?  Is  that  a  tier  2  well  or  a 
tier  3  well?  Is  that  an  enhanced  pro- 
duction well?  What  did  it  do  last 
August?  What  does  it  do  now?" 

They  would  say,  "I  am  sorry,  we 
stopped  keeping  old  records.  They  said 
we  did  not  have  to." 

Then  they  would  say.  "You  may 
have  to  go  to  the  penitentiary  if  you 
cannot  produce  those  records." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  of 
doing  away  with  the  recordkeeping 
burden  unless  we  repeal  the  tax.  If 
you  put  it  on  standby,  then  you  have 
to  put  the  records  on  standby. 

I  know  how  able  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  is.  We  have  crossed  swords 
before  on  this  issue,  and  we  have  been 
together  on  several  other  issues.  He  is 
a  very  able  Senator,  very  tenacious.  I 
am  not  worried  a  bit  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  find  a  way,  if  we  ever 
have  recovery  in  the  oil  industry  in 
this  country,  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  get  its  share  of  taxation  out 
of  that  industry. 

I  hope  he  will  join  us  in  seeing  that 
it  is  just  absolutely  foolish  at  this 
point,  and  unwise  and  unfair,  to 
impose  a  paperwork  burden  on  a 
whole  sector  of  the  economy.  It  is  a 
waste,  a  waste. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
ought  to  be  going  into  something  pro- 
ductive in  the  economy.  This  is  a 
waste,  to  keep  records  on  a  tax  that  is 
not  even  being  collected.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  this  burden  imposed 
on  people  in  the  tax  system  anyway. 
We  are  trying  to  simplify  the  burden 
of  recordkeeping.  But  to  impose  a  rec- 
ordkeeping on  taxpayers  who  do  not 
owe  a  tax  and  who  are  going  broke  has 
to  be  absolutely  unsurpassed  in  the 
area  of  what  is  ludicrous  and  what  is 
nonsensical  for  us  to  be  doing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  my  statement  will  be  inad- 
equate following  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  an  issue 
like  this.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  iden- 
tifying myself  with  this  reform. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  at  the  energy 
problem,  and  I  see  the  problem  in  the 
faces  of  many  people  in  my  home 
State,  and  in  my  experience  I  have 
never  seen  an  economic  catastrophe  to 
compare  with  what  we  have  in  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  pro- 
posals made,  strongly  supported  in  my 
State,  which  I  have  opposed  because  I 
did  not  think  they  would  work,  be- 
cause I  thought  they  would  end  up 
hurting  my  State  and  country. 


I  have  always  felt  I  was  elected  to 
try  to  get  things  done,  not  to  do  what 
is  popular  back  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  there  is  no  reason  not  to  do  this. 
First  of  all,  let  us  go  back  to  1979  and 
1980.  Oil  prices  had  gone  up.  We  un- 
dertook the  most  massive  exploration 
and  conservation  effort  in  the  20th 
century.  Government  went  out  and 
spent  money  on  alternatives.  What 
came  of  it?  Wasted  money. 

The  Government  spent  money  on 
conservation  and  what  came  of  that? 
Nothing. 

O  1650 

But  the  market  worked.  We  in- 
creased exploration,  we  offset  declin- 
ing reserves,  we  generated  the  greatest 
conservation  effort  in  the  20th  Centu- 
ry, and  we  did  it  all  with  market 
forces.  And,  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment worked  against  that  effort 
every  step  of  the  way.  The  very  profits 
that  could  solve  the  problem  ended  up 
in  part  being  taxed  away  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  name  of  windfall  prof- 
its. And.  we  had.  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, the  greatest  demagoguery  against 
a  national  industry  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  as  Jimmy  Carter  made 
the  oil  industry  the  villian  for  all  of 
America's  problems,  when  in  fact,  they 
were  the  salvation  for  those  problems, 
because  the  free  enterprise  system 
with  a  profit  motive  worked. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  Mr. 
President.  I  never  was  for  the  windfall 
profit  tax  because  there  never  were 
any  windfall  profits  and  it  was  a  coun- 
terproductive policy  for  the  Nation. 
But,  Mr.  President,  there  not  only  are 
no  windfall  profits  today  no  matter 
how  you  define  them;  there  are  no 
profits  today.  People  are  going  broke 
left  and  right.  People  who  have  invest- 
ed their  whole  lives  in  the  ability  to 
produce  energy  for  America  are  going 
broke.  And  it  is  not  their  fault.  They 
are  not  bad  business  people.  They  did 
not  make  irresponsible  decisions.  It  is 
because  of  the  collapse  in  world  oil 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  repeal  the 
windfall  profit  tax  because  there  are 
no  windfall  profits,  there  are  no  prof- 
its. It  is  insane  to  spend  money  com- 
plying with  recordkeeping. 

But  the  problem  goes  beyond  that. 
We  obviously  could  raise  Federal  reve- 
nues by  eliminating  bookkeeping  ex- 
penses that  serve  no  productive  pur- 
pose but  that  are  tax  deductible  and 
lower  the  revenues  of  the  country. 

But  it  goes  beyond  that.  When  there 
is  not  one  bright  spot  on  the  horizon 
of  the  American  oil  Industry,  by  re- 
pealing the  windfall  profit  tax,  we 
eliminate  an  absurdity,  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  whole  logic  of  free  govern- 
ment and  free  enterprise.  But  we  also 
save  the  Government  money  because 
we  do  not  have  to  pay  all  the  bureau- 


crats, and  we  do  not  have  to,  through 
tax  deductions  on  other  forms  of 
income,  pay  the  bookkeeping  costs  on 
taxes  not  being  collected,  but  instead 
people  can  invest  today  not  because  of 
the  price  today  but  because  of  what 
they  think  might  happen  tomorrow. 

If  we  repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax, 
what  we  are  saying  is  this:  "In  this 
dark  depression  atmosphere  in  the  pe- 
troleum industry,  if  you  have  the  cour- 
age to  go  out  and  bet  on  the  future,  we 
are  going  to  let  you  pay  your  income 
tax.  If  you  are  a  corporation,  you  are 
going  to  pay  the  corporate  tax,  but 
you  are  not  going  to  have  to  pay  a 
windfall  profit  tax.  You  are  going  to 
be  treated,  in  short,  like  every  other 
producer  in  America." 

Mr.  President,  that  can  have  a  dra- 
matic impact  on  the  energy  ind'istry 
today  and,  quite  frankly,  that  industry 
nfeds  some  good  news,  some  positive 
action.  There  is  no  reason  not  to 
repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax.  It  is  not 
collecting  revenues,  it  is  costing  the 
Government  money,  it  is  a  deadweight 
burden  on  the  industry,  and  this 
action  today  can  be  a  positive  step 
which  can  change  the  psychology  of 
the  industry. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Nickles,  Senator  Boren,  Sen- 
ator Bentsen,  and  others,  in  this 
amendment. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will  say 
this  does  not  belong  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill.  Maybe  it  does  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  this  is  a  crisis.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  it.  We  can 
repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax  here  and 
sent  it  to  the  House  and  give  them  a 
vote.  If  they  agree  with  common  sense 
and  reason  and  logic,  then  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
positive  for  a  change,  to  help  America 
generate  the  investment  that  we  need 
to  produce  energy. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  fear 
here  that  somebody  might  make  a 
dollar  if  they  go  out  and  take  a  risk, 
that  if  oil  prices  go  up  in  the  future, 
somehow,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  making  money  if  you  are  willing 
to  go  out  and  produce  energy  we  are 
going  to  need  in  the  future.  Quite 
frankly.  Mr.  President,  that  logic 
never  solved  a  problem  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  We  need  positive  incen- 
tives to  induce  people  at  this  dark 
moment  to  go  out  and  begin  to  operate 
rigs  again.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  do 
that. 

There  are  a  lot  of  proposals  that 
have  been  made  that  do  not  make 
sense,  that  are  counterproductive,  that 
would  help  some  and  hurt  others.  One 
could  justify  being  against  many  of 
them.  But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
logic  at  all  in  being  against  this 
amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment,  to  adopt  it.  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  remove  an  absurdity 
from  the  law  books,  to  remove  a  wind- 


fall profit  tax  on  an  industry  that  has 
no  profits,  much  less  windfall  profits, 
a  stifling,  deadweight  burden  on  the 
very  incentives  that  are  critical  to  the 
future  of  the  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  deja  vu.  This  is  crying  time  for 
the  oU  industry.  The  oil  industry  gets 
treated  better  around  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress than  any  other  industry  in 
America. 

There  is  not  anybody  in  the  United 
States  who  would  deny  the  fact  that 
the  oil  industry  is  having  some  diffi- 
cult times  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anybody  in  Congress  who  is  not  sym- 
pathetic to  that  fact.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  proposed  that  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  be  granted  to  oil  work- 
ers, on  two  separate  occasions,  the 
U.S.  Senate— with  my  support,  I  might 
say— went  along  and  tried  to  provide 
for  the  unemployed  oil  workers. 

We  are  not  talking  about  imem- 
ployed  oil  workers  here;  we  are  talking 
about  big  oil.  We  are  talking  about 
taking  care  of  the  largest  oil  compa- 
nies in  America,  the  largest  oil  compa- 
nies in  the  world.  When  there  was  a 
problem  with  respect  to  the  small  in- 
dependents, those  who  were  producing 
less  than  10  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  in 
1981,  Congress  went  along  with  provid- 
ing an  exemption  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax  for  the  small  producer.  And 
we  provided  the  exemption  as  well  for 
the  royalty  owner. 

We  always  were  told,  oh,  the  poor  oU 
industry,  we  have  to  do  something  for 
the  poor  oil  industry.  I  do  not  think 
any  industry  has  had  more  tears  flow 
more  copiously  than  has  the  oil  indus- 
try by  reason  of  its  problems.  In  fact, 
they  flowed  so  greatly  and  there  was 
so  much  concern  about  them  that  in 
the  1981  tax  bill,  we  provided  a  $3,877 
billion  tax  reduction.  A  $3,877  million 
tax  reduction  for  the  oil  industry. 

(Mr.  Roth  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  oil  industry,  which  has 
been  reaping  billions  of  dollars,  has 
not  been  paying  its  fair  share  of  taxes. 
Texaco  Corp.,  in  the  period  between 
1981  and  1985.  made  $1.6  billion.  And 
what  do  you  think  they  paid?  The 
same  20  percent  that  the  lowest  level 
taxpayer  in  this  country  pays?  No, 
they  did  not  pay  20  percent.  They  did 
not  pay  10  percent;  they  did  not  pay  5 
percent;  they  did  not  pay  2  percent. 
They  paid  zero  percent.  They  made 
$1.6  billion  and  they  received  $68  mil- 
lion in  refunds. 

Then  there  was  Ashland  Oil  Co. 
Poor  Ashland  Oil.  They  only  made 
$504  million  during  that  same  1981-85 
period  and  they  got  a  refund  of  almost 
$34  million.  That  Is  a  rate  of  minus  6.7 
percent. 

Along  comes  Tenneco. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No. 

Along  comes  Tenneco.  Tenneco 
made  $2,900  million  in  that  period  and 
paid  $31  million,  for  an  effective  tax 
rate  of  1  percent. 

Phillips  Oil  Co.,  to  whom  we  just 
gave  a  $200  million  tax  break  in  the 
tax  bill  we  just  passed,  made  $2.9  bil- 
lion, paid  $153  million,  or  an  effective 
tax  rate  of  5.3  percent.  And  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.— that  is  the  company  that  takes 
out  all  those  ads  and  tells  us  how  to 
run  the  Government  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense,  that  is,  the  ads  are  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense— tells  regularly  in 
the  newspapers  what  we  should  do  and 
what  we  should  not  do,  and  they  have 
been  pretty  good  at  telling  us  what  we 
should  do,  becaiise  they  made  $2.4  bil- 
lion and  paid  $165  million  or  a  low  rate 
of  6.8  percent. 
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Now,  then,  we  had  the  tax  bill  up  re- 
cently, and  as  everyone  knows  that  tax 
bill  reportedly  was  to  increase  taxes 
for  the  business  community  and  make 
taxes  for  the  individuals  fairer  than 
they  presently  are.  What  did  we  do  in 
cormection  with  that  tax  bill?  Again, 
we  carve?!  out  a  special  provision, 
carved  out  a  special  provision— that 
was  the  price  of  getting  the  bill  out  of 
the  Finance  Committee— and  gave  the 
oil  industry  according  to  the  informa- 
tion I  have  before  me  a  tax  break  over 
a  5-year  period  of  $25.9  billion.  Every 
time  you  turn  around,  the  oil  industry 
is  here  saying,  "Please  take  care  of  us. 
Please  help  us."  The  facts  are  that 
this  windfall  profit  tax  repeal  will  not 
help  a  single  oil  company  get  out  of  its 
present  economic  condition. 

I  want  to  repeat  that.  Mr.  President. 
There  is  nothing  about  repealing  the 
windfall  profit  tax  that  is  going  to 
help  the  oil  industry  today.  The  oil  in- 
dustry is  in  trouble  because  the  Arab 
nations  and  some  of  the  other  nations 
around  the  world  are  producing  more 
oil  than  is  being  consumed.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  decontrolling  the 
price  of  oil.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
anything  other  than  the  fact  that 
there  is  too  much  oil  and  some  conser- 
vation measures  have  been  put  into 
effect  and  as  a  consequence  we  are  not 
using  as  much  oil  as  we  once  were.  But 
if  you  repealed  the  windfall  profit  tax 
this  afternoon,  it  would  not  do  a  single 
thing  for  the  oil  tax  industry  today  or 
tomorrow.  The  only  time  it  will  help 
the  oil  industry  is  when  oil  prices  go 
back  up. 

Now.  let  me  address  myself  to  that 
fact.  I  do  not  know  whether  oU  prices 
are  going  up  or  not.  The  smart  people 
seem  to  indicate  that  at  a  certain 
point  they  will  be  going  up.  I  do  not 
know  If  they  will.  But  If  they  will  not 
go  up,  then  whether  we  repeal  the 
windfall  profit  tax  or  we  do  not  repeal 
the  windfall  profit  tax  will  not  make  a 
tinker's  dam  of  a  difference. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No.  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  take  questions.  I  have 
been  sitting  here  listening  to  my  col- 
leagues telling  me  all  of  the  great 
merits  of  repealing  the  windfall  profit 
tax,  and  I  have  been  very  patient  and 
asked  a  couple  short  questions,  but  I 
have  to  get  off  my  mind  what  is  on  my 
mind.  And  on  my  mind  is  that  this  is 
just  another  runaway  grab  by  the  oil 
industry  and  their  friends  here  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  repeal  the  windfall 
profit  tax,  which  was  first  put  into 
place— and  the  oil  industry  agreed  to 
it— it  was  a  part  of  the  price  of  decon- 
trolling the  price  of  oil. 

Now,  nothing  is  going  to  happen, 
nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  the  in- 
dustry to  cause  more  oil  to  be  pumped 
today  or  tomorrow  until  world  oil 
prices  go  back  up.  And  although  I  do 
not  know  this  figure  to  be  accurate,  I 
just  heard  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma—and I  am  sure  he  is  accurate— in- 
dicate that  the  windfall  profit  tax 
would  not  trigger  in  until  the  price  of 
oU  went  up  to  $29  a  barrel.  I  do  not 
know  if  that  is  the  correct  figure.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  his  representation  to 
that  effect.  But  whatever  the  price  is, 
nothing  about  this  proposal  will  help 
the  industry  today  or  tomorrow  until 
the  price  of  oil  goes  up.  and  I  think 
that  is  a  given. 

This  oil  industry  is  not  tottering.  It 
is  not  teetering.  It  is  not  in  great  trou- 
ble. Between  1979  and  1984,  revenues 
of  the  25  largest  oil  companies  went 
up  $74  billion.  Now,  did  they  run  out, 
as  they  had  told  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  that  they  were  going 
to  do,  and  start  digging  and  exploring 
and  developing.  Well,  they  did  to  the 
extent  of  $11  billion  out  of  the  total  of 
$74  billion.  But  I  will  tell  you  what 
they  did  with  their  money.  They  went 
out  and  explored  about  how  they 
could  buy  up  other  oil  companies. 

They  were  interested  in  buying 
those  other  companies'  oil  reserves 
rather  than  going  out  and  exploring 
for  their  own  reserves.  Nine  of  the 
largest  18  mergers  in  U.S.  history  in- 
volve oil  and  gas  companies,  including 
the  Gulf  Oil  and  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia merger  amounting  to  $13.2  bil- 
lion, including  the  Texaco  merger  with 
Getty.  $10.1  billion.  Mobil  Corp.,  with 
Superior  Oil.  $5.7  billion.  In  all  three 
of  the  above  mergers,  the  primary  mo- 
tivation was  to  buy  another  company's 
oil  reserves  rather  than  to  drill  for 
those  oil  reserves.  In  addition  to  going 
out  and  buying  other  oil  companies 
and  not  using  their  reserves  to  dig  and 
explore  and  do  the  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  oil  companies  have  used 
their  assets  to  get  into  other  areas 
such  as  Mobil,  who  made  the  mistake 
in  purchasing  Montgomery  Ward  some 
years  ago  and  is  still  having  trouble 
making  Montgomery  Ward  into  a 
decent  profitmaker.  ARCo  moved  out 
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and  bought  Anaconda  Copper.  British 
Petroleum  and  Sohio,  which  is  a 
Cleveland-based  and  English-based 
company,  bought  Kennecott  Copper, 
and  that  is  not  working  out.  Exxon 
bought  Reliance  Electric,  and  that  has 
not  been  viewed  as  a  successful 
merger.  Reliance  Electric  is  still  oper- 
ating in  Ohio  but  it  used  to  be  a  viable, 
strong  company.  In  addition,  Exxon 
bought  an  office  automation  company 
which  has  not  done  well. 

So  what  is  am  saying  is  this.  I  am 
willing  to  consider  any  effort  to  help 
the  oil  industry,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  such  a  way  to  do  that, 
and  certainly  the  repeal  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  will  not  do  it.  We  should 
not  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
trying  to  repeal  a  tax  that  is  budgeted 
to  bring  in  several  billion  dollars  a 
year.  Now,  I  sun  a  realist  enough  to  un- 
derstand that  if  you  are  not  as  a  high 
enough  price,  it  is  not  going  to  do 
that.  The  fact  is  the  price  could  go  up 
overnight,  but  we  do  not  know  that. 

Why  should  we  be  here  this  after- 
noon proposing  to  repeal  the  windfall 
profit  tax  on  the  debt  ceiling  bill?  I  do 
not  believe  it  makes  good  logic.  I  do 
not  believe  it  makes  good  sense.  I  do 
not  believe  it  makes  good  Government 
policy.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  help 
the  oil  industry  get  out  of  its  present 
doldrums,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  single  reason  why  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  adopt  this  procedure  to  repeal 
the  windfall  profit  tax. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  asked  me  first.  I  yield 
to  him  first,  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  When  the  Senator 
mentioned  that  the  oil  industry  has 
had  it  better  than  any  other  industry, 
can  he  name  another  industry  that 
has  a  windfall  profit  tax  on  it?  Is  there 
any  other  industry  in  the  United 
States— period— that  has  an  excise  tax 
called  a  windfall  profit  tax  that  is 
levied  on  it? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Is  there  any  other  in- 
dustry that  has  a  major  commodity 
that  is  regulated  in  price  like  natural 
gas  is? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  There  are 
other  industries  with  regulations  with 
respect  to  their  prices.  But  let  me 
point  out  to  the  Senator  that  we  have 
given  to  this  industry  as  well  as  taken. 
We  have  given  them  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  the  intangible  drilling 
writeoff,  the  foreign  tax  credit;  and  in 
1981  we  gave  them  on  a  platter— on  a 
platter,  if  you  please— $25.9  billion.  We 
repealed  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance and  the  expensing— I  with- 
draw that  statement.  That  is  not  cor- 
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rect.  The  fact  is  that  we  gave  them 
$25.9  billion. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  When  the  Senator 
mentioned  these  companies,  oil  com- 
panies paying  no  taxes,  am  I  correct  in 
saying  that  the  Senator  was  talking 
about  corporate  income  tax?  Those 
companies  did  pay  a  windfall  profit 
tax,  production  taxes,  and  severance 
taxes,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  was  compar- 
ing equals  with  equals.  The  Senator  is 
correct— they  did  pay  a  windfall  profit 
tax.  They  did  not  pay  income  tax.  I 
was  comparing  their  income  taxes 
with  income  taxes  paid  by  people  as 
well  as  other  corporations  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  says  he 
is  comparing  apples  and  apples,  but 
other  corporations  did  not  have  a 
windfall  profit  tax.  Other  corporations 
did  not  have  production  taxes.  Other 
corporations  did  not  pay  severance 
taxes,  gasoline  taxes,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  oil  industry  does  pay  at  a 
lower  rate  than  most  other  major  in- 
dustries. 

In  the  last  5  years,  the  oil  industry 
paid  at  an  18.8  percent  rate  income 
taxes.  Textiles  certainly  are  having  a 
tough  time  fighting  for  their  exist- 
ence, and  they  paid  33  percent.  Manu- 
facturing generally  paid  24  percent,  or 
about  a  third  as  much.  The  construc- 
tion industry  paid  23.4  percent,  about 
a  third  as  much.  So  the  oil  industry 
has  no  real  complaint. 

If  at  some  point  in  the  future  prices 
go  back  up  and  the  windfall  profit  tax 
triggers  in  and  the  oil  industry  is  hurt- 
ing, maybe  there  would  be  some 
reason  to  reexamine  this  issue.  That  is 
not  the  case  at  this  moment,  because 
the  oil  industry  has  been  doing  exep- 
tionally  well. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  That  18-percent  tax 
was  only  on  corporate  income  tax  and 
did  not  include  windfall  profit  tax,  sev- 
erance taxes,  excise  taxes,  or  gasoline 
taxes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  cor- 
rect. But  other  industries  pay  their 
share  of  taxes  in  a  different  way,  and 
you  should  include  those  taxes  as  well. 
You  have  to  compare  equals  with 
equals. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
have  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
yielding. 

First,  I  would  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  repeal  of  this  tax  is 
not  going  to  bail  out  the  oil  industry 
at  this  time.  It  is  really  in  a  severe 
slump.  It  is  not  designed  to  do  that.  It 
is  designed  to  help  bail  out  the  coun- 
try in  the  future. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  that  I 
think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
on  and  that  he  will  come  around  to  my 
point  of  view  when  he  sees  the  facts. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
optimistic,  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  how  long  it  takes  from  the  time 
you  conceive  of  drilling  a  well  in  a  hos- 
tile environment  in  Alaska,  which  is  a 
prolific  yielder  of  hydrocarbons— how 
long  it  takes  from  the  time  you  con- 
ceive a  well  until  you  bring  the  crude 
into  the  country? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Are  we  talking 
about  Alaska  only? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Alaska,  first. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  we 
would  all  agree  that  drilling  and  bring- 
ing in  oil  in  Alaska  is  a  very  challeng- 
ing undertaking,  and  moving  that  oil 
from  there  to  the  lower  48  is  a  major 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  around  10 
years,  give  or  take  2  or  3  years? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  idea 
how  long  it  takes  to  drill  a  well  and 
make  it  more  productive  in  Alaska.  I 
would  be  more  interested  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  tell  me 
about  drilling  a  well  in  Louisiana, 
Texas,  or  Oklahoma,  because  there 
you  have  more  normal  weather  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  was  going  to  get 
to  that.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator 
would  not  disagree  with  me,  and  I 
submit  to  him  that  it  is  correct  at 
around  10  years. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  neither  agree 
nor  disagree. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  mentioned 
Alaska  because  it  is  a  very  hostile  envi- 
ronment, but  a  very  big  part  of  our  po- 
tential reserves. 

Second,  would  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  it  takes,  on  the  average, 
more  than  5  years— and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  an  average,  about  7  years— on 
the  OCS  to  get  a  bid  and  drill  a  well, 
find  the  field,  develop  it,  get  the  pipe- 
line, and  get  the  oil  on  shore?  The  reg- 
ular OCS— say  California,  if  we  are 
ever  able  to  drill  there— you  are  talk- 
ing 7  years,  plus  or  minus. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  what  we  are  talking  about— and  it 
is  probably  more  important  than  the 
question  of  drilling  a  new  well— is  that 
there  are  wells  at  the  moment  that  are 
being  shut  down  and  that  the  issue 
has  to  deal  with  how  long  it  would 
take  to  reopen  those  wells  and  make 
them  productive?  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Louisiana,  who  is  much  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  oil  drilling  than  I. 
whether  it  is  not  a  much  shorter 
period,  assuming  that  the  well  is  still 
viable  and  still  has  the  pressure  to 
push  up  the  oil— is  it  not  a  fact  that  it 
would  take  a  much  shorter  period  of 
time  in  order  to  reopen  wells  that  may 
be  closed  down  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  a  separate 
question  and  a  very  interesting  one 
and  an  important  one  in  this  connec- 
tion. But  if  the  Senator  would  follow 


me  with  my  logic,  because  I  think  he 
said  he  would  agree  with  me 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
more  optimistic  than  I  am  that  I 
would  agree  with  him.  I  do  want  him 
to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  certainly  will. 
But,  first,  if  it  is  10  years  in  Alaska 
and  7  years  on  the  OCS,  and  a  lesser 
time  but  a  significant  time  for  deep 
wells  on  the  overthrust  belt,  or  below 
15.000  feet  in  the  continental  United 
States,  the  point  is  that  a  well  you 
drill  today,  you  drill  based  on  what 
you  think  the  prices  might  be  10 
years.  7  years,  5  years.  2  years  from 
now. 

The  reason  why  the  repeal  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  is  important  is  not 
only  because  of  the  paperwork  that 
Senator  Boren  described  so  well— 
which,  by  the  way.  is  not  insignificant. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  willing  to 
help  on  the  paperwork. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  progress. 
But,  second,  because  there  is  a  very 
big  danger— in  fact,  there  is  a  virtual 
certainty— there  is  a  fact  of  no  drilling 
of  wells  today,  no  further  activity  in 
Alaska  or  on  the  OCS.  You  are  not 
going  to  get  the  bids  on  the  leases. 
You  are  shutting  down  the  whole  in- 
dustry. 

That  is  not  so  important  for  the  in- 
dustry, maybe,  but  for  the  country;  be- 
cause if  you  do  not  get  the  well  drilled 
today  in  Alaska,  7  years  from  now, 
whatever  the  price  may  be,  you  have 
no  oil  to  sell.  The  same  is  true  in  Cali- 
fornia or  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana. 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  with 
me,  therefore,  that  it  is  important  to 
the  country  that  we  proceed  with  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  our  re- 
sources, so  that  5.  7.  10  years  from  now 
we  will  have  oil? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  must  indicate 
to  my  colleague— and  I  do  not  like  to 
do  this— but  I  left  the  Rehnquist  hear- 
ing in  order  to  come  here  when  I 
heard  this  matter  had  suddenly  come 
up  on  the  debt  limit  bill. 
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I  am  going  back  there. 

It  is  my  understanding  Senator 
Packwood  and  Senator  Heinz  both 
have  an  interest  in  this.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  Senator  Packwood 
does  not  believe  this  amendment  be- 
longs on  this  bill,  but  we  will  let  him 
speak  for  himself. 

When  I  return,  and  I  expect  we  will 
be  debating  this  for  a  while.  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  give  a  full  and  complete 
answer. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  understand.  The 
answer  in  my  logic  is  unassailable,  he 
cannot  think  of  an  answer  right  now. 
and  he  will  be  back. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  at  all.  I 
am  told  I  am  about  to  lose  the  last 
round  of  questions  of  Justice  Rehn- 
quist. I  do  want  to  ask  those  questions. 


Mr.  PRYOR  and  Mr.  HEINZ  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  want  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
accommodate  my  colleagues,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  do  this  at  this  time,  I  just 
want  to  put  Senators  on  notice.  I  am 
advised  at  this  time  that  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  indeed 
violate  section  311  of  the  Budget  Act. 
and  at  the  appropriate  time  I  am 
going  to  make  a  point  of  order  on 
which  the  Chair  will  be  required  to 
rule  that  this  does  or  does  not  violate 
section  311  of  the  Budget  Act.  that  it 
loses  revenues  when  Congress  is  at  or 
below  the  revenue  floor  in  the  1987 
budget. 

I  also  advise  Senators  that  I  would 
anticipate  that  there  will  then  be  a 
motion  to  appeal  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair,  which  is  a  debatable  motion. 
After  a  reasonable  amount  of  debate, 
it  will  be  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  at  the  appropriate 
time,  not  unduly  foreclosing  debate,  to 
move  to  table  any  such  appeal  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  if  the  Chair  rules 
as  I  anticipate,  although  I  cannot  pre- 
dict the  Chair  will,  which  in  my  judg- 
ment it  would  be  my  guess  that  the 
Chair  will  agree  that  this  amendment 
does  violate  section  311  of  the  Budget 
Act.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Chair. 

But  I  do  need  to  pose  that  hypothet- 
ical in  case  the  Chair  agrees  with  that 
point  of  order.  If  the  Chair  does  not 
agree  with  that  point  of  order,  then 
we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment on  its  merits. 

I  announce  this  to  all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing 
me. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  quite 
a  discussion  this  afternoon  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  about  what  the  oil  in- 
dustry is.- 1  am  very  sorry  that  my  very 
good  friend  from  Ohio,  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUH.  had  to  go  back  to  the  Rehn- 
quist hearings  because  there  are  some 
things  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
stated  that  I  heartily  agree  with.  For 
example.  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  when  he  states 
that  some  of  the  major  oil  companies 
in  the  United  States  are  not  doing  so 
badly.  I  agree  with  that  statement  100 
percent. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  some  of 
the  stocks  of  the  major  oil  companies. 
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Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
are  faring  too  badly  in  this  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  stated 
that  the  revenues  are  $74  billion  up 
this  year.  That  is  for  most  of  the 
major  oil  companies. 

So  I  would  concede,  not  only  concede 
but  agree,  with  my  friend  from  Ohio 
that  the  big  oil  companies  frankly  are 
doing  very  well  in  this  particular 
period. 

But  if  I  might  I  would  like  to  seek 
the  attention  of  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  who  is  on  the  floor  at  this 
time  and.  just  as  I  thought,  posed 
some  good  questions  to  our  friend 
from  Ohio.  The  reason  I  am  glad  that 
our  friend  from  Louisiana  is  on  the 
floor  at  this  particular  moment,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  I  want  to  talk  just  a 
moment  about  a  little  town  that  is 
very  near  the  northern  boundary  of 
Louisiana.  I  want  to  talk  just  a 
moment  about  Smackover.  AR. 
Smackover.  AR,  is  a  very  small  town  in 
the  southern  part  of  our  State.  It  is 
best  known  for  producing  a  great  all- 
American  football  player  by  the  name 
of  Clyde  "Smackover"  Scott  in  the 
1940's  or  50's.  He  went  on  to  play  for 
the  Naval  Academy  and  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Eagles,  and  his  jersey  has  now 
been  retired  by  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas Razorbacks. 

The  other  point  about  Smackover 
is — and  this  is  for  historic  purposes,  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Alaska— for  his- 
toric purposes,  Smackover,  AR,  and 
not  somewhere  in  Texas,  is  where  H.L. 
Hunt  found  his  first  oil  well.  In  fact. 
H.L.  Hunt  was  a  night  clerk  in  the  old 
Orlando  Hotel  in  Camden,  AR.  and 
could  not  pay  his  hotel  room  bill  or 
provide  food  and  lodging  for  himself. 
So  they  allowed  Mr.  Hunt  to  work  in 
the  oil  fields  during  the  day  and  to 
night  clerk  at  the  hotel. 

He  got  hold  of  an  oil  lease,  they  say 
through  uncertain  means,  and  ulti- 
mately found  his  first  oil  well  in  or 
around  Smackover,  AR. 

The  third  thing  about  Smackover, 
AR.  Mr.  President,  is  that  Smackover. 
AR.  has  one  traffic  light,  only  one. 
and  this  morning  I  was  talking  to  my 
friend  the  Ford  dealer  in  Smackover, 
and  he  said,  "Senator  Pryor,  our  town 
is  so  poor,  it  is  so  absolutely  devastat- 
ed because  of  this  oil  Industry  crisis 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  turn  off 
our  only  traffic  light.  That  is  how  bad 
it  is." 

And  my  point.  Mr.  President,  in  talk- 
ing about  Smackover,  AR,  is  to  try  to 
distinguish  between  the  Smackovers  in 
this  country  and  the  Magnolias  and  El 
Dorados  and  the  Camdens  and  those 
areas  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Oklaho- 
ma, that  we  have  heard  about— to  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  between  the  real 
plight  of  the  U.S.  oil  industry  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio's  description  of  the 
Industry's  situation. 

I  agree  that  the  big  companies  are 
not   doing   badly.   They   are   making 


money.  Mr.  President.  Your  small  in- 
dependent producers,  however,  those 
people  who  find  the  oil  that  runs  this 
country,  those  are  the  people  today 
who  are  in  severe  financial  straits. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think,  and  I 
hope  I  am  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  during  the  course  of  this  year  on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  has  ever  talked  about 
something  called  net-back  contracts. 
We  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  about  net- 
back  contracts  very  soon,  because 
when  we  look  at  the  dramatic  increase 
in  the  number  of  imported  barrels  of 
oil  every  day  coming  into  this  country 
from  Saudia  Arabia  and  all  over  this 
world,  we  are  seeing  that  the  net-back 
contracts  on  oil  refineries  and  their  re- 
lationship to  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
oil-producing  countries  in  my  opinion 
are  nothing  less  than  insidious. 

We  look,  yes,  at  the  big  oil  compa- 
nies making  these  big  profits  on  refin- 
ing. Refining  our  oil,  refining  the  oil 
produced  in  Smackover.  AR?  No.  sir. 
Refining  the  oil  produced  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

In  fact,  we  are  seeing  such  a  major 
glut  of  imported  oil  that  I  would  dare- 
say. Mr.  President,  if  we  could  go  to 
the  west  coast  today  and  fly  over  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  we  would  see  a  line  of 
transport  and  cargo  ships  bringing  oil 
into  those  west  coast  refineries  at  an 
absolutely  unprecedented  rate.  There 
is  a  glut  of  imported  oil.  Our  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  are  going  down 
the  drain.  They  are  cutting  back  all  of 
the  drilling  operations  in  Louisiana. 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  South  Arkansas 
at  the  same  time  the  major  oil  refiner- 
ies are  reaping  major  profits. 

Mr.  President,  the  net-back  con- 
tracts that  I  referred  to  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  length  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  some  day  next  week  when  I 
will  bring  articles  to  the  Senate  for 
the  Record  about  how  the  net-back 
contracts  are  affecting  the  oil  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

None  of  us  wants  to  see  continued 
soaring  gasoline  prices  at  the  pump. 
But  if  we  think  for  one  instant  that 
today's  reduced  gasoline  price  at  the 
pump  is  going  to  continue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  wrong.  Those  prices  are 
going  to  rise,  and  those  prices  are 
going  to  rise  dramatically  when  we  see 
the  collusion  that  is  taking  place  with 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  major  oil  refin- 
eries, when  we  see  that  collusion 
taking  place,  working  to  the  detriment 
of  the  independent  oil  producer,  who. 
I  repeat,  finds  most  of  the  oil  that 
keeps  this  country  rurming. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
quote  from  a  May  23  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  written  by  James 
Tanner. 

This  year's  oil  price  collapse,  though  sub- 
stantially benefiting  most  Americans,  may 
have  triggered  an  irreversible  set  of  forces 
that  will  renew  U.S.  dependence  on  insecure 
foreign  sources  of  petroleum.  "The  hand- 


writing is  on  the  wall,"  says  James  Ketelsen, 
Tenneco  chairman. 

I  quote  further,  Mr.  President: 
Oil  consumption  is  going  up  and  domestic 
production  is  dropping. 

Let  us  examine  what  has  happened 
and  what  has  caused  this  dramatic  fall 
in  oil  prices  since  Janaury. 

I  think  that  we  will  see  that  to  a 
large  extent  the  net-back  contracts 
caused  by  the  imported  oil  flooding 
this  country  today  are  actually  one  of 
those  causes. 
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I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  that  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  we  will  continue 
this  discussion  and  find  an  answer  to 
this  tremendous  problem  that  is  devas- 
tating our  country. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. As  one  who  voted  against  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  on  the  floor  at  a  time  when  many 
people  realize  that  it  is  a  tax  that  was 
ill  advised  at  the  time  and  it  certainly 
is  one  that  is  placing  a  great  burden 
on  the  oil-producing  companies  now. 

Representing  a  State  that  is  the  last 
hope  of  the  United  States  as  far  as 
achieving  any  degree  of  self-sufficien- 
cy, I  can  report  to  the  Senate  that  ex- 
ploration of  Alaska  is  at  a  standstill; 
that  the  problem  of  the  industry  that 
has  been  described  in  Oklahoma. 
Texas,  and  Louisiana,  and  other  places 
is  just  a  minuscule  problem  compared 
to  the  problem  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
with  the  costs  that  we  have  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  our  oil-producing 
areas  and  the  current  price  of  oil 
worldwide. 

I  am  quite  hopeful  the  Senate  will 
pass  this  amendment  and  that  we  will 
not  delay  in  doing  so,  because  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  eliminate,  at  the 
present  time,  at  least,  the  current  pa- 
perwork burden  that  is  imposed  upon 
all  oil  producers  in  the  country  to 
report  the  prices  of  their  oil  even 
though  they  do  not  have  to  pay  a  tax 
at  all.  And  I  think  that  just  the 
burden  itself  ought  to  be  sufficient 
justification. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thank  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Pryor,  for  his  conmients  and  his  co- 
sponsorship  and  efforts  to  repeal  the 
windfall  profit  tax  and  other  col- 
leagues who  have  made  similar  state- 
ments. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Burdick,  Senator  Boschwitz. 
Senator  Domenici,  Senator  McClure, 
Senator  Johnston,  and  Senator  Simp- 
son be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  one  of  the  statements  that  was 


made  by  our  colleague.  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUH,  that  the  oil  industry  is  not 
paying  any  taxes,  that  is  totally  and 
completely  wrong.  The  facts  are  that 
the  oil  industry,  on  corporate  Income 
tax.  paid  about  a  medium  amount  of 
tax.  But.  as  I  stated  before,  it  is  the 
only  industry  in  the  United  States,  the 
only  one,  that  pays  a  windfall  profit 
tax.  And  in  many  cases,  in  some  years 
the  windfall  profit  tax  was  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  total  corporate 
income  tax  for  all  corporations. 

In  looking  back,  in  1981,  the  total 
windfall  profit  tax  was  $23.4  billion. 
That  equaled  38  percent  of  all  the  cor- 
porate income  taxes  for  that  year.  In 
1982,  the  windfall  profit  tax  was  $18.5 
billion.  That  is  37  percent  of  all  the 
corporate  income  tax  that  was  paid 
that  year. 

And  I  might  mention,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  in  addition  to  those  oil  compa- 
nies' paying  corporate  income  taxes. 
This  is  windfall  profit  tax  on  top  of 
their  corporate  income  tax. 

In  1983,  oil  companies  paid  $12.2  bil- 
lion. Now  when  I  say  oil  companies,  I 
am  also  mentioning  oil  companies,  in- 
dependent companies,  large  compa- 
nies, small  companies,  and  even  royal- 
ty owners.  The  total  corporate  income 
tax  for  that  year  was  about  $37  billion. 
So  that  was  33  percent  of  all  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  that  year  which  was 
paid  in  windfall  profit  tax  by  only  the 
oil  industry. 

There  is  no  other  industry  that  pays 
a  windfall  profit  tax.  It  should  not 
have  been  passed  in  the  first  place.  I 
hope  that  today  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  repeal  it.  I  hope  that  we  will  repeal 
it  on  a  straight  up  or  down  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  am  happy  to  with- 
hold. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Senator  Nickles.  I  want  to 
make  a  few  points  with  reference  to, 
not  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
budget,  because  we  can  talk  about  that 
later,  but  basically  the  real  impact  of 
this  amendment. 

Yesterday  the  Senate,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  adopted  economic  as- 
sumptions for  the  year  1987.  We  took 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  eco- 
nomic assumptions  and  then  we  took 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and.  as  unde.-  the  old  Gramm- 
Rudman.  we  averaged  them. 

Perhaps  Senators  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  adopting  new  econmic 
assumptions  for  the  year  1987  we 
adopted  a  new  estimated  price  of  oil 
for  1987.  And  whether  or  not  that 
amendment  becomes  law,  there  will 
soon  occur  an  event  that  will  establish 
the  oil  prices  for  1987  upon  which  the 
revenue  basis  for  our  country  will  be 
established.    And    they    will    be    un- 


equivocal. It  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  that  amendment  clears  and 
the  President  signs  it.  It  will  be  one  of 
two  numbers  because  OMB  and  CBO 
have  to  do  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
OMB  will  do  it  very  soon,  and  it  will  be 
binding. 

Mr.  President,  the  estimated  per 
barrel  cost  of  oil  that  is  figured  in  this 
overall  budget  of  the  United  States, 
from  which  many  things  derive— reve- 
nue estimates,  costs  for  defense,  when 
they  buy  oil  during  the  year— is  either 
$12  per  barrel  for  the  whole  year  or 
$13.75.  One  or  the  other;  probably 
splitting  the  difference  will  be  the  av- 
erage. 

Now,  the  reason  I  am  telling  the 
Senate  this  is  because  either  of  those 
numbers  will  be  the  official  estimates 
for  1987.  There  will  be  not  $100  mil- 
lion in  revenue  that  we  can  expect 
from  windfall,  not  even  $50  million, 
much  less  the  billion  dollars  which 
have  been  discussed  by  opponents  to 
this  amendment.  There  will  be  zero. 
No  revenues  will  be  assumed  from  that 
reestimate  in  the  base  line.  No  revenue 
impact  is  the  year's  expectation.  Reve- 
nue is  the  issue  before  us.  or  anything 
else  in  the  U.S.  Government  that  is  af- 
fected by  oil  prices. 

So  I  hope  everyone  understands  that 
while  there  may  be  technical  concerns 
about  whether  the  repeal  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  adversely  affects  the 
revenue  expectations  of  the  country, 
they  are  technical,  because  there  will 
not  be  any  revenues  that  will  flow  to 
the  Federal  Government.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  since  there  will  be  no  real  reve- 
nues, there  will  be  negative  revenues 
because  we  still  will  have  in  place  sig- 
nificant bureaucratic  apparatus  that 
we  are  going  to  pay  for. 
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Now  we  have  been  talking  hereto- 
fore about  our  independent  producers 
having  to  spend  their  money  to  file  on 
stripper  wells  yielding  three  barrels  a 
day.  But  now  I  am  talking  about  the 
fact  that  our  bureaucratic  apparatus 
in  IRS  has  a  whole  establishment  for 
the  windfall  profits  tax.  It  is  going  to 
stay  there  even  though  the  revenues 
are  zero  because  the  price  is  between 
$12  and  $13.75.  And  if  we  could,  we 
would  do  away  with  that  bureaucracy. 
But  so  long  as  there  is  a  windfall 
profit  tax  on  the  books,  we  will  not. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  justification  for  repeal. 
Let  me  tell  you  what  I  perceive  to  be 
the  joke  of  this  decade.  Perhaps  it  in 
and  of  itself  is  justification  for  taking 
this  law  off  the  books. 

Would  any  Senator  want  to  guess?  I 
will  not  give  you  a  chance  to  look  at 
anything.  When  we  passed  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  that  we  are  here  trying 
to  repeal,  would  any  of  you  like  to 
guess  what  we  put  in  as  the  price  of  oil 
upon  which  we  would  get  a  windfall 
profit  tax  today? 


You  know  our  producers  are  out 
there,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be 
paying  a  windfall  profit  tax.  What  did 
we  build  into  the  base  v/hen  we  passed 
a  windfall  profit  tax?  Should  I  specu- 
late? Forty  dollars  today?  Does  it 
sound  high?  Fifty  dollars?  Seventy-six 
dollars  a  barrel  is  what  we  expected  oil 
to  be  today,  upon  which  we  passed  this 
windfall  profit  tax  that  was  going  to 
fill  the  coffers  of  the  U.S.  Government 
with  revenues  that  were  allegedly 
windfall. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the 
Senate,  if  we  did  not  have  anything 
else  around  but  that  estimate,  know- 
ing that  instead  of  $76,  our  independ- 
ent producers  are  out  there  suffering 
under  a  bureaucratic  maze  that  ex- 
pected the  price  to  be  $76,  I  suggest 
that  we  are  suffering  under  a  heavy 
disincentive  to  invest  today.  To  leave 
this  language  over  their  heads  in  this 
Idnd  of  a  crisis  situation  is  absolutely 
ridiculous. 

I  think  we  ought  to  support  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Sena- 
tor Nickles,  and  do  what  everyone 
knows  is  risht. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
repeal  of  this— I  want  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  if  he 
would  give  it  as  well— windfall  profit 
tax  would  have  absolutely  no  effect 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
problem  here  is  one  regarding  the 
Budget  Act.  and  the  point  of  order.  I 
am  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  if  we  make  the  effective  date  of 
this  amendment  effective  October  1. 
1988,  instead  of  the  date  of  enactment, 
the  problem  is  solved. 

So  may  I  ask.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order?  Am  I  correct  that  solves  the 
revenue  problem? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  revenue  prob- 
lem would  be  solved  if  the  amendment 
takes  effect  beginning  fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  But  fiscal  year  1988 
begins  on  October  1,  1987.  So  if  the 
amendment  were  amended  to  the  ef- 
fective date  being  October  1,  1987,  it 
would  cover  the  fiscal  year  1988  prob- 
lem. Is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  on  the 
floor.  I  suggest  if  he  agrees  with  the 
strategy  that  we  yield  to  him  so  he 
may  amend  his  own  amendment  and 
take  care  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  had  the  floor 
and  yielded  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  a  question.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  my  friend 
have  another  question?  I  will  not  yield 
the  floor  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  question  was. 
Is  that  a  good  way  to  approach  this 
matter? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  In  my  opinion.  Sen- 
ator, if  the  objective  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  to 
repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax,  and  not 
have  a  point  of  order  brought  against 
it  here  on  the  floor,  my  opinion  is  that 
is  what  he  ought  to  do.  Obviously 
nobody  has  to  draw  any  big  conclu- 
sions from  that.  It  will  remain  in 
effect  until  that  date.  But  it  will  be  off 
the  books  from  and  after  that  time  as- 
suming it  becomes  law. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  thinks  about  whether 
he  wants  to  do  that,  let  me  discuss  it  a 
little  longer  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  suggest  to 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  that  he 
change  the  amendment  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  that  he  add  some  lan- 
guage to  it  with  reference  to  the 
burden  of  paperwork  that  might  have 
to  be  filed  by  his  and  my  constitutents 
and  those  who  are  burdened  by  that 
law.  I  think  maybe  we  could  draft 
some  language  that  says  it  is  off  the 
books  October  1,  1987,  but  eliminate 
the  burden  for  any  filing  in  between. 

If  we  had  to  assure  anyone  that  we 
were  OK,  we  could,  so  long  as  the 
price  of  oil  does  not  exceed  the  tier  I 
price.  The  Government  would  not  be 
losing  anything. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  complete  my 
thoughts.  I  had  made  a  couple  of 
points.  One  is  we  expected  the  price  of 
oil  to  be  $76  a  barrel  as  of  today  when 
we  passed  the  windfall  profit  tax.  I 
think  you  already  know  that  in  some 
spot  markets,  in  the  North  Sea  it  is  $9. 
Is  that  correct?  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Alaska  is  $9.80. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  it  is  not 
much  over  $10,  $11,  for  domestic  oil 
here  in  the  United  States— perhaps 
$12. 

I  have  just  told  the  Senate  that 
clearly  what  we  are  going  to  assimie  in 
our  budget  for  next  year  is  somewhere 
between  $12  and  $13.75.  There  will  be 
absolutely  no  taxes  to  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  almost  as  if  leaving 
this  on  the  books  approaches  this  situ- 
ation in  a  way  that  says  we  kind  of 
want  to  rub  it  in. 

I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend  from 
Ohio  who  talks  for  10  or  15  minutes 
about  how  bad  the  oil  companies  are, 
and  infrequently  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port it  ought  to  know  better.  Frankly, 
I  believe  that  in  my  State  there  are 
thousands  of  independents  that  I  am 


proud  to  support.  I  only  wish  they  had 
their  rigs  putting  some  holes  in  the 
ground  instead  of  stacked  up  doing 
nothing,  causing  us  to  get  in  worse  and 
worse  condition. 

Frankly,  I  want  to  make  my  last 
statement  about  where  we  are  going  to 
be  8  or  9  years  from  now.  I  think  we 
are  going  to  be  in  an  enormous  crunch 
if  we  do  not  give  our  oil  people  every 
incentive  to  stay  in  the  business,  to 
hold  on  for  their  dear  life,  to  get  out 
there,  and  do  what  they  can  with  what 
is  left. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  a  moment 
ago  suggested  that  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  ought  to  be  modified 
to  begin  as  of  October  1,  1987.  I  can 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.  I  agree  fully  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that 
this  is  a  very  important  thing  to  do  in 
order  to  avoid  the  problem  of  a  point 
of  order. 

I  will  not  get  into  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  point  of  order.  But  it  is 
going  to  be  made  if  the  amendment  is 
not  modified.  There  is  no  sense  put- 
ting the  Senate  through  a  number  of 
votes  when  we  can  vote  up  or  down  on 
the  merits  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  think  it  is 
to  the  Senate's  advantage  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  to  modify  his 
amendment,  and  if  I  understand  his 
argument  since  the  windfall  profit  tax 
is  not  going  to  take  in  any  money  in 
fiscal  1987  there  is  no  reason  for  him 
to  have  it  effective  in  fiscal  1987. 

If  he  makes  it  effective  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  1988,  he  can  solve  several 
voting  issues  that  we  need  not  con- 
front. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  ask  my  friend,  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  if  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma does  not  amend  his  amendment  so 
as  to  move  the  date  forward  as  we 
have  been  discussing.  Is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  make  a  point  of  order  that  it  is  out 
of  order  under  the  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico  that  a  point  of  order 
will  be  made  whether  or  not  by  the 
floor  manager  of  this  bill.  Senator 
Metzenbaum  has  indicated  his  inten- 
tion to  make  a  point  of  order  If  I  do 
not. 
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I  have  indicated  that  earlier  it  was 
my  intention  to  do  so.  But  I  hope  that 
that  is  not  necessary,  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  modified. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment.  I  send  the  modified 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  will  be 
so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  Repeal   of   the   Windfall   Profit 

Tax. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  45  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  ErrecTivE  Date.— The  repeal  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  oil  removed 
from  the  premises  after  October  1.  1987. 

Sec.  Clarification  of  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions With  Respect  to  Underpayments  of 
Windfall  Profit  Tax. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 6501(p)(l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
windfall  profit  tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  return 
shall  not  be  treated  as  required  with  respect 
to  such  oil  if  the  amount  withheld  under 
section  4995(a)  is  not  less  than  the  amount 
required  to  be  withheld  as  shown  on  the 
return  by  the  first  purchaser  of  such  oil." 

(b)  ErrECTivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  as 
of  October  1987  and  shall  apply  as  if  Includ- 
ed in  the  amendments  made  by  section  101 
of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980. 

(e)  Amended  further  that  no  reports  of 
any  type  shall  be  required  in  compliance 
with  the  windfall  profits  tax  act  effective  on 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
brief  explanation  of  our  amendment.  I 
am  following  the  suggestion  and 
advice  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Senator  Heinz. 

We  moved  the  effective  date  to  1987. 
We  also  put  in  a  provision  for  no 
added  paperwork,  but  the  provision 
would  be  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment. So  we  relieve  the  require- 
ment for  paperwork  under  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  would. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  has 
been  modified,  so  it  does  not  take 
effect  in  fiscal  1987.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect as  far  as  repealing  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  but  we  did  put  in  a  provi- 
sion that  would  repeal  the  paperwork 
for  them  effective  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  And  if  oil  revenues  were 
to  rise,  which  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  would  like,  and  which 
consumers  probably  would  not— if 
they  were  to  rise  unexpectedly  next 
year  during  fiscal  1987,  although  the 
paperwork  would  not  be  required,  pre- 
sumably what  would  happen  is  that  oil 
producers  would  nonetheless  incur, 
during  fiscal  1987,  a  tax  liability,  at 
which  point  paperwork  would  have  to 
be  given  to  them.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  we  cross  the  threshold  for  tier 
1.  the  lowest  threshold  price,  which  is 
currently  $19.40,  then,  of  course,  there 
would  be  a  paperwork  requirement  for 
the  windfall  profit  tax. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  So  notwithstanding  the 
paperwork  requirement,  the  Senator's 
amendment  as  modified  does  not  re- 
lieve anyone  of  any  tax  liability  during 
fiscal  1987  should  oil  prices  recover, 
and.  in  effect,  the  only  practical  effect 
would  be  on  fiscal  1988  and  thereafter. 
Mr.  NICKLES.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  first  of  all.  for  modi- 
fying his  amendment.  It  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  was  going  to  be 
made  earlier  unnecessary.  There  is  no 
violation  of  the  Budget  Act  insofar  as 
this  Senator  can  discern.  I  certainly 
will  not  make  a  point  of  order  and  I 
would  think  there  would  be  no  useful 
purpose  served  by  anybody  making  a 
point  of  order  with  that  modification. 
Let  me  just  say  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  this  issue,  that  our 
committee  has  not  held  any  hearings 
on  this  issue.  Senator  Packwood.  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  opposes 
the  repeal  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  As  floor  manager  of 
the  bill  I.  too.  oppose  it.  although  were 
we  to  hold  hearings  I  would  have  an 
open  mind  on  the  issue  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  prejudge  it. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  I  think  that  we 
had  ample  opportunity  during  consid- 
eration of  tax  reform  In  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  Senators  to  have 
raised  that  issue.  We  started  consider- 
ing the  tax  bill  for  markup  back  in  the 


early  spring  of  this  year  and  we  com- 
pleted our  markup  only  after  2  or  3 
months. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  Sena- 
tors who  do  a  very  good  job  of  repre- 
senting their  constituents  who  are 
from  so-called  oil  and  gas  States.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  ranking 
member,  is  from  Louisiana,  one  of  the 
premier  oil  producers  in  the  United 
States.  Senator  Bentsen  is,  of  course, 
from  a  very  important  oil  producing 
State. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Senator  Boren,  is  of  course,  from  an- 
other premier  oil  and  gas  producing 
State. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  none  of 
those  Senators  I  have  just  mentioned 
offered  an  amendment  to  repeal  the 
windfall  profit  tax  and,  as  a  result, 
there  was  no  effort  to  hold  hearings  in 
the  committee,  there  was  no  effort  to 
press  any  such  issue  to  a  determina- 
tion by  the  committee,  there  was  no 
debate  in  the  committee.  Those  of  us 
on  the  committee  are  very,  very  reluc- 
tant to  agree  to  any  change  in  the  law, 
no  matter  how  persuasive  the  argu- 
ments are  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, to  repeal  the  windfall  profit 
tax. 

There  is  just  one  comment  I  would 
like  to  make.  It  is  this: 

I  have  heard  the  argument  here 
today  on  the  floor  that  the  reason  the 
windfall  tax  ought  to  be  repealed  is 
because  it  is  not  raising  any  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  where 
you  stand  on  the  issue  of  whether  a 
windfall  profit  tax  is  good  policy  or 
bad  policy— and  I  have  heard  people 
argue  persuasively  on  both  sides  and  I 
supported  the  imposition  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  so  people  know  where  I 
am  coming  from— the  fact  is  that  the 
argument  that  is  given  to  repeal  the 
tax  because  it  is  not  raising  any  reve- 
nue is  about  as  phony  an  argument  as 
I  have  every  heard.  I  suppose  if  we  ac- 
cepted that  argument  and  one  of  these 
days  the  stock  market  should  fall  so 
that  we  are  not  collecting  any  capital 
gains  taxes  from  wealthy  people,  the 
argument  would  be  made,  "Let  us 
repeal  the  capital  gains  tax  because 
this  year  since  the  stock  market  fell 
we  did  not  raise  any  money  by  it." 

WeU.  if  that  is  the  basis  on  which  we 
are  going  to  legislate  around  here,  we 
ought  to  think  twice,  because  we 
should  not  try  to  run  our  tax  system 
on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
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Mr.  President,  earlier,  when  we  con- 
sidered the  tax  reform  bUl.  there  was 
an  amendment  offered  by  a  number  of 
Senators  that  was  a  version  of  the 
standstill  tax  act.  I  voted  for  the 
amendment.  As  I  recollect,  80  or  90 
Senators  voted  for  an  amendment  that 
said  we  do  not  want  to  make  any 
major  changes  in  the  tax  bill  after  we 
pass  tax  reform.  We  are  all  entitled  to 


change  our  minds  on  that.  I  guess 
some  of  our  colleagues  are.  But  what  I 
suggest  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
change  the  Tax  Code  every  year  just 
because  one  provision  or  another  is 
not  raising  the  money  that  we  expect- 
ed from  it,  then,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
Katy-bar-the-door.  It  is  to  descend 
into  a  catacomb  of  changes  in  the  Tax 
Code  from  which  we  will  never 
emerge.  I  suggest  that  that  argument 
is  a  red  herring  and  it  really  is  one 
that  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  this 
body. 

I  say  again  in  terms  of  the  merits  of 
the  issue,  I  think  everyone  can  make 
up  his  own  mind,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  do  not  want  to  say  that  be- 
cause there  are  a  lot  of  farmers,  for 
example,  who  are  not  making  any 
money,  we  ought  to  repeal  the  income 
tax  on  farmers  for  the  next  millenni- 
um. I  hope  that  that  is  not  a  reason 
for  people  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

Again.  I  oppose  the  amendment;  I 
want  to  see  it  defeated.  I  think  we  are 
prepared  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  thought  the  windfall 
profit  tax  was  ill-conceived  when  it 
was  enacted  and  spoke  and  voted 
against  it  at  that  time.  Events  since 
1980  have  only  reinforced  my  opinion. 

The  domestic  oil  industry  is  now  on 
its  knees.  The  tax  can  raise  no  revenue 
when  there  is  no  profit,  let  alone  any 
so-called  windfall. 

By  repealing  the  tax.  we  can  provide 
some  real  relief  to  our  financially  trou- 
bled producers.  It  won't  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment anything  to  repeal  the  tax 
because  oil  prices  are  not  likely  to  rise 
to  a  level  which  wiU  trigger  the  tax  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  But  it  will  save 
producers  the  cost  of  hiring  an  ac- 
countant to  fill  out  the  paperwork. 
Maybe  we  can't  provide  any  other 
relief  at  this  time,  but  we  should  be 
able  to  relieve  producers  of  this  irrele- 
vant, but  costly,  administrative  ex- 
pense. I  cannot  see  any  argument  to 
require  producers  to  pay  for  these 
forms  to  be  filled  out  when  they,  and 
we,  know  that  they  have  no  windfall 
profit  to  tax. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  thi^ajoead- 
ment.  ^ 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President<T  sympa- 
thize with  the  plight  of  the  oil  indus- 
try, not  only  because  of  the  personal 
har<iships  which  are  being  suffered, 
but  also  because  of  the  threat  it  poses 
to  our  long-term  energy  .seciuity.  I 
fear  that  what  may  look  like  a  gift 
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from  the  Saudi's  now— cheaper  foreign 
oil— is  in  a  reality  a  Trojan  horse 
which  will  make  us  weaker  in  the 
1990's  as  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
grows  again. 

I  understand  that,  given  current 
price  levels,  the  windfall  profits  tax  is 
an  administrative  burden  without  a 
compensating  revenue  benefit  for  the 
Treasury.  At  most,  however,  this 
would  appear  to  justify  suspending  the 
windfall  profits  tax  until  the  price  of 
oil  rises.  I  remain  convinced  that  a 
windfall  profits  tax  would  still  be  ap- 
propriate if  the  price  of  oil  increased 
again  far  above  the  cost  of  production. 
To  repeal  it  entirely  now,  in  the  hopes 
of  reinstating  it  when  market  condi- 
tions change,  is  imrealistic. 

Therefore,  since  the  choice  is  be- 
tween repeal  of  the  windfall  profits 
tax  and  keeping  it  on  the  books,  I  vote 
to  retain  it. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  vote;  I  think  everybody  is 
ready  to  vote.  First,  a  quick  response 
to  Senator  Heinz. 

There  were  several  people  who 
wanted  to  offer  the  amendment,  both 
in  the  Finance  Committee  and  on  the 
floor.  The  reason  they  did  not  is  that 
they  had  CBO  projections  of  a  $7.4  bil- 
lion loss  of  revenue  that  was  based  on 
oil  price  of  $24,  $26,  and  $27.  They  also 
put  in  a  line  that  said: 

Current  posted  prices  for  West  Texas  In- 
termediate approximate  $15.00  per  barrel, 
with  spot  market  prices  averaging  several 
dollars  per  barrel  less.  If  current  prices  were 
to  increase  at  the  rate  of  inflation  through 
1991  it  is  doubtful  that  there  would  be  any 
significant  revenue  loss  from  repeal. 

That  is  from  David  Brockaway. 

They  will  come  out  with  revised  esti- 
mates, I  believe,  on  August  4  that  will 
show  a  zero  loss  from  revenue  for  the 
next  7  years. 

I  hope  we  will  repeal  the  tax.  I  hope 
we  will  vote.  It  is  time  we  repealed  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  and  I  hope  we  do 
so  tonight. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  soon  be  on  the 
floor  to  make  an  objection.  I  just  want 
to  say  one  word  in  very  strong  support 
of  this  amendment. 

Those  who  claim  oil  companies  are 
making  a  lot  a  money  today  I  think, 
first  of  all,  are  not  familiar  with  the 
latest  figure.  Second,  to  say  that  they 
are  making  money  really  misconstrues 
the  point  because  they  are  not  making 
money  on  exploration;  they  are  losing 
money  on  exploration  and  production. 
They  are  making  money,  to  the  extent 
that  they  do  make  money,  on  refining 
and  distribution.  That  is  where  all  of 
the  profit  is  today.  They  will  continue 
to  do  that  whether  it  is  Saudi  Arabia 
oil  or  whether  it  comes  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  or  from  wherever  around 
the  world  they  import  it  from.  That  is 
the  only  place  where  there  is  profit 
today. 


There  are  in  fact  no  exploration 
wells  being  drilled  today.  What  this 
amendment  will  do  is  give  some  slight 
incentive  for  the  future  so  that  with 
the  hostile  environments  like  Alaska, 
like  the  OCS,  where  the  leadtimes  are 
5  to  7  years,  there  will  be  some  hope 
that  America's  future  energy  supply 
will  be  enhanced  by  drilling  and  the 
repeal  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  will 
help  that  immensely.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  pro- 
posing this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  question  to  ask  of  the  author 
of  the  bill.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  he  has 
written  one  of  those  special  tax  ex- 
emptions into  this  measure  in  addition 
to  the  repeal  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax,  which  in  itself  is  bad  enough.  It 
reads: 

StK.  .  Clarification  of  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions With  Respect  to  Underpayments  of 
Windfall  Profit  Tax. 

(a)  Ii»  General.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 6501(p)(l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
windfall  profit  Ux)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  return 
shall  not  be  treated  as  required  with  respect 
to  such  oil  if  the  amount  withheld  under 
section  4995(a)  is  not  less  than  the  amount 
required  to  be  withheld  as  shown  on  the 
return  by  the  first  purchaser  of  such  oil." 

I  do  not  know  what  that  means,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  have  been  able  to 
find  section  6501(p)(l).  It  looks  to  me 
like  one  of  those  special  provisions 
that  was  in  the  tax  bill  we  passed  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

It  certainly  does  not  deal  with  the 
subject  of  the  repeal  itself,  because 
that  is  dealt  with  in  separate  language 
in  this  amendment.  I  believe  that  this 
body  is  entitled  to  a  full  explanation 
as  to  whether  one  or  more  people  are 
getting  special  privileges  under  this 
language.  I  am  not  saying  they  are.  I 
certainly  would  like  to  know  the  facts. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  be 
good  enough  to  explain  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  what  that  language  dealing 
with  section  6501(p)(l)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is?  If  it  is  wind- 
fall profit  tax  repeal,  it  looks  as 
though  it  is  something  special  for 
somebody  special.  I  might  say  we  have 
asked  the  Finance  Committee.  They 
were  not  able  to  advise  us. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Could  the  Senator 
repeat  his  question?  I  have  been  in- 


volved in  about  three  conversations  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  question  is  that  the  bill  provides 
that 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6501(p)(l)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  special  rules  for  windfall  profit  tax)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  a  return  shall  not  be  treated  as  re- 
quired with  respect  to  such  oil  if  the 
amount  withheld  under  section  4995(a)  is 
not  less  than  the  amount  required  to  be 
withheld  as  shown  on  the  return  by  the 
first  purchaser  of  such  oil." 

That  sounds  like  a  special  provision 
in  the  tax  bill  they  called  the  transi- 
tion rules.  This  looks  like  a  special 
provision  carved  out  for  somebody  spe- 
cial, and  I  would  like  to  know  what  it 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  as  I  understand  it,  basically 
what  it  would  do  is  put  the  windfall 
profit  tax  section  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  conformity  with  the  rest  of 
the  code.  When  it  was  drafted  in  1980, 
for  some  reason,  that  was  left  out. 
This  would  be  consistent  with  other 
provisions  that  would  provide  for  that 
limitation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  to  point 
out  to  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
that  that  is  not  the  way  the  language 
reads:  It  reads: 

A  return  shall  not  be  treated  as  required 
with  respect  to  such  oil  if  the  amount  with- 
held under  section  4995(a)  is  not  less  than 
the  amount  required  to  be  withheld  as 
shown  on  the  return  by  the  first  purchaser 
of  such  oil. 
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That  is  not  a  matter  of  conforming 
it  with  other  provisions  of  the  code. 
That  is  carving  out  something  special. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  but  I  am  enti- 
tled to  know  and  so  are  the  rest  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  before  being 
asked  to  vote  on  this  particular  pro- 
posal. 

One  part  we  know  is  bad.  That  is  the 
repeal  of  the  windfall  profit  tax.  But 
this  is  something  over  and  beyond 
that. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am.  Indeed, 
asking  a  question.  I  am  just  saying  I 
do  not  know  what  that  is.  The  Finance 
Committee  does  not  know  what  it  is.  It 
is  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  a  full  explanation  as 
to  why  that  is  there.  We  can  under- 
stand the  provisions  In  the  first  part 
of  it  where  it  says  that  chapter  45  re- 
lating to  windfall  profit  tax  and  do- 
mestic crude  oil  is  waivttd  and  then  the 
provision  for  the  effective  date.  But 
then  there  is  another  section,  and  it 
seems  it  has  carved  something  special 
out  and  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  know  that. 


Mr.  NICJKLES.  To  again  respond  to 
the  Senator,  as  I  understand  what  it 
basically  s^ys  is  that  IRS  cannot  come 
against  that  taxpayer  after  the  3-year 
statute  of  limitations.  If  we  did  not 
have  that,  IRS  could  continue  to  come 
back  and  that  is  basically  consistent 
with  other  provisions  in  the  code. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  further  proceedings  under  the 
quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
heard  one  of  the  speakers  on  this  bill 
saying  deja  vu. 

Well,  in  one  respect  it  is.  I  think 
back  to  1974  and  the  time  when  47 
percent  of  the  oil  consumption  in  this 
country  was  from  foreign  sources,  and 
then  we  had  the  embargo  at  the 
pumps.  Then  we  had  the  long  lines  at 
the  gasoline  pumps,  and  if  we  had  had 
an  international  crisis  at  that  time,  I 
do  not  know  how  in  the  world  we 
would  have  resolved  it. 

I  hear  the  statement  made  that  this 
is  really  academic,  that  the  price  of  oil 
has  gone  so  low  that  you  are  not  going 
to  have  an  application  of  a  windfall 
profit  tax.  That  is  true.  I  think  that  is 
right.  But  one  great  thing  is  over- 
looked and  that  is  the  paperwork  in- 
volved. The  estimate  we  have  is  that 
the  accounting  work  alone  will 
amount  to  some  $700  million  a  year. 
That  is  nonproductive  work  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  And  that  others 
might  resolve  their  differences  in  an- 
other place. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  sense  in 
our  continuing  with  that  kind  of  non- 
productive paperwork,  that  kind  of  an 
additional  burden  on  the  economy,  if 
it  does  not  make  any  contribution  to 
what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish.  I 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  windfall  prof- 
Its,  but  I  do  not  hear  much  about 
windfall  losses.  Some  want  to  be  sure 
that  the  oil  industry  does  not  get  too 
much  of  a  profit  as  those  prices  are 
going  up. 

I  heard  It  also  said  that  that  was  a 
part  of  the  price  of  being  In  tow.  I  do 
not  remember  It  that  way. 

I  was  very  much  Involved  In  this  at 
that  time,  and  when  I  hear  statements 
that  the  oil  Industry  was  for  this,  they 


were  the  farthest  thing  from  being  In 
support  of  this  particular  tax.  They 
fought  it  tooth  and  toenail  and  they 
lost.  The  oil  industry  is  not  politically 
popular  and  I  understand  that,  and  I 
understand  that  the  TV  show  "Dallas" 
has  a  great  audience  and  that  a  lot  of 
people  still  think  that  that  is  just  the 
way  it  is,  but  it  is  not. 

I  represent  a  State,  but  I  feel  like  I 
am  representing  a  war  zone.  I  have 
never  seen  the  kind  of  economic  tra- 
vails and  problems  such  as  we  are 
having  at  the  present  time.  We  have  a 
lot  of  people  in  my  State  who  did  not 
think  they  were  in  the  oil  and  gas 
business,  and  all  of  a  sudden  they  find 
that  they  are  whether  they  are  rent- 
ing rooms,  running  a  restaurant,  or 
they  have  a  cleaning  shop.  The  entire 
economy  suffers. 
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We  had  a  special  session  of  the  State 
legislature  because  we  have  a  $3  bil- 
lion deficit.  We  have  the  highest  un- 
employment rate  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. Go  back  to  my  hometown. 
That  metropolitan  area  has  a  17.2-per- 
cent unemployment  rate.  That  is  the 
highest  of  any  metropolitan  district  In 
the  entire  Nation. 

I  can  take  you  to  Starr  County,  and 
there  is  42  percent  unemployment. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  Is  not 
beating  on  an  Industry  that  Is  already 
In  trouble  and  trying  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  this  paperwork.  I  have  no  illu- 
sions about  what  will  happen  if  the 
price  of  oil  goes  up  again.  If  we  were 
to  repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax  to- 
night and  get  rid  of  all  the  paperwork 
and  some  $700  million  of  expenditures 
that  are  nonproductive  for  our  coun- 
try—if we  were  to  do  that  and  then 
the  price  of  oil  went  back  up  to  $30  or 
$35,  I  promise  you  that  this  body 
would  pass  another  tax  to  try  to  limit 
those  profits. 

So,  at  least  in  the  Interval,  let  us  see 
if  we  can  get  rid  of  some  of  that  paper- 
work; see  If  we  can  save  that  $700  mil- 
lion for  the  economy. 

I  congratulate  my  friends  from 
Oklahoma  for  support  of  this  amend- 
ment and  I  am  delighted  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  it.  I  urge  strongly  that  we 
accept  the  amendment  and  that  we 
bring  about  the  repeal  of  what  has 
been  a  very  onerous  tax  for  an  indus- 
try that  is  having  severe  problems  and 
is  having  an  excessive  drain  on  capital 
today. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  repeal  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  my  friend  from  Texas. 

This  was  bad  tax  law  when  it  was 
put  into  place.  It  was  structured  out  C)f 
a  sense  of  revenge,  the  windfall  profit 
tax  was.  Congress,  unwilling  to  blame 
itself  for  not  being  able  to  come  to 
grips  with  energy  policy,  was  striking 
out  In  1979  and  could  not  find  any- 
body but  Itself  to  blame  for  the  large 


increases  in  the  price  of  oil,  brought 
about  by  the  abUlty  of  the  OPEC 
cartel  to  exploit  markets  dependent 
upon  overseas  oil. 

I  must  say  that  I  came  to  Congress 
In  a  period  of  time  when  all  prices 
were  high  compared  to  what  they  had 
been  in  the  1970's.  Yet,  they  were 
stable.  Some  of  us  then  thought  that 
energy  policy  would  be  a  useful  topic 
of  congressional  conversation.  Al- 
though the  Carter  administration 
mouthed  a  great  deal  about  it,  no  one 
was  really  Interested  In  engaging  In 
the  topic. 

Then  came  the  very  effective  and 
devastating  ability  of  OPEC  to  drive 
the  price  of  oil  up  and  up  and  up. 
Americans  suffered.  So  Congress 
wanted  to  prove  to  the  American 
people  that  their  suffering  was  some- 
body else's  fault. 

You  may  recall  at  the  time  the  re- 
ports of  obscene  profits  of  oil  compa- 
nies; Mobil  up  115  percent,  Conoco  up 
105  percent,  somebody  up  200  percent, 
somebody  up  80  percent. 

The  flurry  of  blood-lust  that  was 
raised  in  Congress  by  these  daily  re- 
ports of  profits  resulted  in  a  lot  of 
unwise  decisions  and  even  more  unwise 
conversation. 

You  may  recall  that  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  claimed  that  we  would 
not  be  at  or  above  $70  a  barrel  by  this 
year.  He  also  claimed  that  we  had  dis- 
covered all  the  natural  gas  in  America 
and  we  had  but  to  democratize  the 
misery  of  sharing  what  remained. 
Taxes  were  on  their  mind,  revenge  was 
on  their  mind,  and  we  structured  the 
windfall  profit  tax  to  fund  the  cocka- 
mamy  scheme  that  we  have  finally  put 
to  rest  In  this  last  year,  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  and  a  few  other 
things. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it— It  was 
never  designed  to  ascertain  profit.  It 
was  only  designed  to  extract  revenge, 
and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
you  make  money  from  a  well  or  not. 
regardless  of  the  price.  It  was  an 
excise  tax.  It  was  not  a  profit  tax.  It 
was  bad  tax  law  to  fund  a  bad  proposi- 
tion. The  bad  proposition  is  gone;  the 
bad  tax  law  remains.  It  raises  no  reve- 
nue. It  hangs  heavily  over  the  con- 
sumer price  of  oil  and  gas  because, 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  one  day 
prices  will  rise  again. 

What  we  could  do  In  the  meantime 
to  stabilize  the  oil  and  gas  Industry  to 
become  not  so  dependent  upon  OPEC 
and  foreign  sources  are  small  gestures 
such  as  this;  because,  as  those  prices 
rise  again  and  the  windfall  profit  tax 
kicks  In,  It  remains  on  the  books, 
Americans  are  not  only  going  to  have 
the  effect  of  Inflation  and  the  rising 
price  of  oil  and  gas,  but  also,  they  are 
going  to  have  the  effects  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  suddenly  reengaging. 
And.  that  will  mean  a  big  jump  In  one 
moment  In  time,  about  $17  a  barrel.  In 
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the  cost  of  living,  with  all  that  entails. 
and  that  entails  beaucoup  tax  dollars. 
Why?  Because  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments come  in. 

So  the  windfall  profit  tax  itself  is 
going  to  cost  us  money,  as  it  triggers 
in  when  prices  rise  again.  It  is  bad  tax 
law.  It  was  bad  tax  law  when  it  was  in- 
stituted. It  was  unrelated  to  profits.  It 
is  unrelated  to  profits  today.  It  raises 
no  money  for  us. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  get  rid  of 
it,  when  such  an  action  is  revenue  neu- 
tral and  we  do  not  trigger  double  ex- 
penses to  the  Treasury  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  until  the  day  comes— God 
willing,  it  will  come— when  oil  prices 
rise  to  that  level  again. 

I  urge  the  repeal  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  It  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
salute  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
raising  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  put 
a  statement  in  the  Record  on  this 
matter. 

This  was  a  bad  idea  when  we  did  it, 
and  it  is  a  good  idea  now  to  repeal  it. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  putting  into  very  few 
words  what  has  already  been  said  by 
many  of  my  colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  share  a  few  particular 
points  with  regard  to  the  advantages 
to  our  Nation  and  our  oil  industry  as  a 
whole  to  repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  oil  prices 
today,  this  tax  has  little,  if  any,  rel- 
evance. 

D  1830 

The  significance  is,  though,  we  have 
an  industry  that  is  attempting  to  go 
through  some  very  difficult  readjust- 
ment periods,  an  industry  that  is  as 
American  you  might  say  as  traditional 
apple  pie.  We  have  some  problems 
with  this  industry  and  the  question  is 
how  can  we  rectify  by  legislative 
action  some  of  those  problems. 

One  way  to  do  it,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

It  has  already  been  evidenced  in  this 
body  that  projected  oil  prices  when 
the  windfall  profit  tax  was  put  on 
were  substantially  in  excess  of  a  figure 
that  they  ever  achieved.  Mention  has 
been  made  of  nearly  $76  a  barrel.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  market  price  is 
substantially  different. 

It  is  appropriate,  Mr.  President,  we 
take  this  action  now.  Congress  can 
always  reestablish  the  windfall  profit 
tax  if  indeed  in  its  wisdom  it  is  justi- 
fied as  a  consequence  of  market  price 
increases  that  could  and  may  indeed 
occur  at  a  future  time. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  signif- 
icant that  we  recognize  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  address  some  of  the 
internal  concerns  within  the  industry, 
the  reflection  that  the  free  market 
system  is  what  has  built  this  country. 
We  have  already  seen  the  effects  of 


partial  deregulation  and  we  have  seen 
a  statement  from  our  President  with 
regard  to  his  attitude  toward  the 
repeal  of  the  windfall  profit  tax,  the 
repeal  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act,  the  decon- 
trol of  natural  gas.  The  decontrol  of 
oil  has  brought  about  a  free  market 
approach  and  as  a  consequence  of 
that,  it  has  been  certainly  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

To  suggest  that  the  public  has  been 
harmed  by  this  I  think  is  absolutely 
incorrect,  and  I  would  certainly  take 
issue  with  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  suggests  that  somehow  the 
public  will  stand  to  suffer  from  the 
repeal  of  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  that  there  are  cer- 
tain adjustments  that  have  to  be  made 
that  should  appropriatfel^  be  made  to 
ensure  that  we  have  and  maintain  a 
viable  industry  within  our  market- 
place, and  one  way  to  do  it  is  to  start 
off  with  the  repeal  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  Nickles  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,   and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  would  vote  "nay." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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[Rollcall  Vote  No.  170  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

BIden 

Bradley 

Broyhill 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Glenn 


Andrews 
Armstrong 


YEAS-47 

Gore 

Grassley 

Harkin 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Heinz 

Inouye 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Mathias 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

NAYS— 51 

Baucus 
Bentsen 


Moynihan 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Proxmirc 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Weicker 


Bingaman 
Boren 


Boschwjtz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Cochran 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domentci 

Evans 

Exon 

Ford 

Gam 

Gorton 

Gramm 

Hart 


Goldwater 


Hatch 

Hecht 

HeHin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Lax  alt 

Long 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

McConnell 


Melcher 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING- 2 
Simpson 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2245  was  rejected. 

D  1850 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  question  now 
recur  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1900 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside 
so  that  I  may  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  believe  is  technical  in  nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2346 

(Purpose:  To  restore  the  point  of  order  that 
was  applicable,  under  certain  circiun- 
stances,  against  consideration  of  any  reso- 
lution providing  for  adjournment  sine  die 
of  the  Congress  under  section  310(f)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  (as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Control  Act  of  1985)) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  inunediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2246. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 


ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC.     .  POINT  OF  ORDER. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  310(f)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  resolution  providing  for  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  either  House  imless 
action  has  been  completed  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  required  to  be 
reported  under  section  301(a)  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such  year, 
and.  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution,  or 
both,  is  required  to  be  reported  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  for  such  fiscal 
year,  unless  the  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  that  bill  or  resolution,  or  both. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  restore  the  point  of 
order  that  existed  under  the  original 
Budget  Act  that  prevented  either 
House  from  adjourning  sine  die  unless 
the  Reconciliation  Act  had  been 
passed. 

At  the  time  of  the  enrollment  of  the 
changes  in  the  Budget  Act  last  year, 
the  existing  provision,  which  is  subsec- 
tion 310(f),  was  left  out  when  the 
agreed-to  language,  which  now  ap- 
pears in  the  Budget  Act  as  310(f)  (1) 
and  (2)  were  put  into  the  enrolled  bill. 

I  raised  the  question  at  that  time 
when  we  discovered  it  and  because  of 
the  circumstances  we  all  agreed  that 
there  had  been  a  clerical  error  and  we 
should  not  enter  into  the  problem  of 
sending  the  bill  back  to  the  confer- 
ence, which  would  have  delayed  us  at 
that  time. 

I  indicated  at  that  time  that  I  would 
take  action  to  restore  the  point  of 
order,  which  I  think  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  us  now.  We  should  not 
allow  either  House  to  adjourn  unless 
the  Reconciliation  Act  has  been 
passed.  To  do  so  would  automatically 
trigger  a  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  se- 
quester. 

I  do  hope  that  this  will  be  accepted 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  technical  in 
nature.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
majority  leader  and  he  concurs  and  re- 
calls the  discussion  we  had  last  year,  I 
Sim  sure. 

I  have  cleared  it  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  have  discussed  it  with  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Heinz,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  who  is  now  on  the 
floor. 

It  will  restore  the  point  of  order  that 
was  unintentionally  dropped  when  the 
budget  process  was  streamlined  last 
year. 


I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions anyone  has. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
examined  the  amendment.  It  is  exact- 
ly as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  de- 
scribed it.  I  am  convinced  it  was  never 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  drop  this 
language  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2246)  was 
&Grr66d  t/O 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  not  my  ball  game,  but  a  bill 
came  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
this  morning  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Biden  and  I  forget  who  else,  a  number 
of  other  members  of  the  committee.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  Senator 
Biden  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  proceeding  at  this 
point,  but  until  such  time  as  I  can 
check  that  out 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  If  I  might  respond 
to  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Biden  has  given  me  statements,  under- 
standing that  I  will  be  proceeding  with 
this.  They  support  it.  I  will  move  at 
the  appropriate  time  to  substitute 
their  amendment  for  mine,  once  I  call 
it  up,  and  I  will  be  privileged  to  intro- 
duce and  respond  to  the  great  work 
the  committee  has  done. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  view  of  the 
representation,  I  am  advised  by  a 
member  of  the  staff  that  Senator 
Biden  has  sent  word  that  he  does  not 
have  objection.  I  will  not  object. 

amendment  no.  2230 

(Purpose:  To  increase  penalties  for  money 
laundering,  and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  No. 
2230.  which  I  call  up  at  this  time.  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2230. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE  II-MONEY  LAUNDERING 
SEC.  201.  short  title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Money  Laundering  Prevention  Act ". 

SEC.  202.  STRUCTURING  TRANSACTIONS  TO  EVADE 
REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS  PROHIB- 
ITED. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  II  of  chapter 
53  of  title  31.  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  records  and  reports  on  monetary  instru- 
ments transactions)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

**§  5324.  Structuring  transactions  to  evade  report- 
ing requirement  prohibited 

"No  person  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
reporting  requirements  of  section  5313(a) 
shall- 

"(1)  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  a  domestic 
financial  institution  to  fail  to  file  a  report 
under  section  5313(a): 

"(2)  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  a  domestic 
financial  institution  to  file  a  report  required 
under  section  5313(a)  that  contains  a  mate- 
rial omission  or  misstatement  of  fact;  or 

"(3)  structure  or  assist  in  structuring,  or 
attempt  to  structure  or  assist  in  structuring, 
any  transaction  with  one  or  more  domestic 
financial  institutions.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  chapter  53  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"5324.  Structuring  transactions  to  evade  re- 
porting requirement  prohibit- 
ed.". 

SEC.  203.  SEIZURE  AND  CIVIL  FORFEITURE  OF 
MONETARY  INSTRUMENTS. 

(a)  Failure  To  Report  Export  or  Import 
OF  Monetary  Instrument.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  5317(c)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  seizure  and  forfeit- 
ure of  monetary  instruments  in  foreign 
commerce)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"If  a  report  required  imder  section  5316 
with  respect  to  any  monetary  instrument  is 
not  filed  or.  if  filed,  contains  a  material 
omission  or  misstatement  of  fact,  the  instru- 
ment and  any  interest  in  property,  including 
a  deposit  in  a  financial  Institution,  traceable 
to  such  instrument  may  be  seized  and  for- 
feited to  the  United  States  Government.". 

■(b)  Seizure  and  Civil  PoRFEiTtniE  of 
Monetary  Instruments  Involved  in  Struc- 
tured Transaction  Violation.— Section 
5317  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Seizure  and  Civil  Forfeiture  of 
Monetary  Instruments  Involved  in  Struc- 
tural Transaction  Violation.— 

"( 1 )  In  general.- Any  United  States  coins 
or  currency  (or  such  other  monetary  instru- 
ment as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
by  regulation  prescribe)  involved  in  any  vio- 
lation of  section  5313(a)  or  5324  and  any  in- 
terest in  property,  including  a  deposit  in  a 
fintincial  institution,  traceable  to  such  coins 
or  currency  (or  other  monetary  instrument) 
may  be  seized  and  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  manner  provided 
in  subchapter  C  of  chapter  75  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(2)  Exception.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  if  the  owner  of  the  property  or  the  in- 
terest in  property  otherwise  subject  to  sei- 
zure and  forfeiture  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  is— 
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"(A)  a  bona  fide  purchaser  for  value  who 
took  without  notice  of  the  violation; 

"(B)  a  depository  institution  (as  such  term 
is  defined  in  section  19<b)<l)<A)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act);  or 

"(C)  a  financial  institution  regulated  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

"(3)  Holds  on  property  heu)  by  financial 
IHSTITUTIONS.— Any  United  States  coin  or 
currency  (and  such  other  monetary  instru- 
ments as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
be  regulation  prescribe)  and  any  other  in- 
terest in  property,  including  any  deposit, 
which  is  in  the  possession  or  custody  of  any 
financial  institution  shall  be  held  by  such  fi- 
nancial institution  for  a  period  of  15  days 
upon  receipt  of  notice  (in  such  form  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe) from  the  Secretary  of  the  Secre- 
tary's intent  to  seize  such  coin  or  currency, 
instrument,  or  other  property  under  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  upon  the  issuance 
of  a  hold  order:  must  disclose  the  following 
information  to  the  institution  subject  to  the 
hold  order:  the  name,  account  or  account 
numbers  if  Imown.  taxpayer  identification 
number,  and  such  other  information  as  may 
be  necessary  to  locate  the  account  or  ac- 
counts or  other  property  held  by  the  insti- 
tution. 

"(4)  Seizure  or  property  held  by  finan- 
cial INSTITUTIONS.— Upon  a  showing  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  any  coin  or 
currency,  monetary  instrument  or  other  in- 
terest in  property,  including  any  deposit, 
which  is  in  the  possession  or  custody  of  any 
financial  Institution  is  subject  to  forfeiture 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
such  property  is  held  may  issue  an  order  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  seize  such  proper- 
ty. 

"(5)  Exemption  from  uability  for  impo- 
smoN  OF  HOLD.— The  United  SUtes,  any 
agency,  department,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  any  financial  institution,  and 
any  officer,  director,  or  employees  of  a  fi- 
nancial institution  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  liability  to  any  other  person  which  may 
otherwise  arise  for  interest,  damages,  or  any 
other  type  of  compensation  or  relief,  includ- 
ing injunctive  and  declaratory  relief,  in  con- 
nection with  or  as  a  result  of  a  hold  being 
placed  upon  any  property  under  paragraph 
(3). 

"(6)  Liability  of  financial  institution 
to  the  united  states  for  failure  to 
COMPLY.— Any  financial  institution  which— 

"(A)  receives  a  notice  under  paragraph  (3) 
with  respect  to  any  property  or  interest  in 
property;  and 

"(B)  after  receipt  of  such  notice,  fails  or 
refuses  to  hold  such  property  or  interests 
without  reasonable  cause  until  the  earlier 
of- 

"(i)  the  expiration  of  the  15-day  period  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph;  or 

"(ii)  the  presentation  by  the  Secretary  of 
a  court  order  issued  under  paragraph  (4), 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  SUtes  for  an 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
property  or  interests  which  such  institution 
failed  or  refused  to  hold.". 

(c)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments TO  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.— 

(1)  Section  7302  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  property  used  in 
violation  of  internal  revenue  laws)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "The  second  and  fourth 
sentences  are  hereby  extended  to  coins,  cur- 
rency, and  other  monetary  instruments  (and 
to  interests  in  property  traceable  to  such  in- 


struments) seized  pursuant  to  section  5317 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code.". 

(2)  The  heading  for  such  section  7302  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  title  3i.  united 
states  code"  after  "revenue  laws". 

(3)  Section  7321  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  authority  to  seize 
property  subject  to  forfeiture)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  any  coins,  currency,  or 
other  monetary  instrument  (and  any  inter- 
est in  property  traceable  to  such  instru- 
ment) subject  to  forfeiture  under  section 
5317  of  tiUe  31.  United  SUtes  Code,"  after 
"this  title". 

(4)  Section  7327  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  applicability  of 
customs  laws)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
to  forfeitures  of  coins,  currency,  and  other 
monetary  instruments  (or  interests  in  prop- 
erty traceable  to  such  instruments)  incurred 
or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred  under  sec- 
tion 5317  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code 
(except  that,  in  the  case  of  forfeitures 
under  such  section  5317,  the  customs  laws 
shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  such  laws  are 
not  inconsistent  with  any  applicable  provi- 
sion of  such  section)"  before  the  period. 

(5)  Section  7608(b)(1)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  authority  of 
internal  revenue  enforcement  officers  to  en- 
force certain  internal  revenue  laws)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "internal  revenue  laws 
or"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "internal 
revenue  laws,";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  or  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 5317  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  re- 
lating to  seizures  and  forfeitures  of  coins, 
currency,  and  other  monetary  instruments 
(and  interests  in  proprety  traceable  to  such 
instrumenU)"  after  "responsible". 

(6)  Section  7608(b)(2)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  functions  au- 
thorized to  be  performed  by  internal  reve- 
nue enforcement  officers)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  to  make  seizures  of  coins,  currency, 
and  other  monetary  instruments  (and  inter- 
ests in  property  traceable  to  such  instru- 
ments) subject  to  forfeiture  under  sectiim 
5317  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
threpf  ":  and". 

(7)  The  item  relating  to  section  7302  in 
the  Uble  of  sections  for  part  I  of  subchapter 
C  of  chapter  75  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
title  31,  United  States  Code"  after  "revenue 
laws". 

sec.  204.  civil  money  penalty  for  structured 
transaction  violation. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5321(a)  of  title 
31,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  Structured  Transaction  Viola- 
tion.— 

"(A)  Penalty  authorized.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  impose  a  civil  money 
penalty  on  any  person  who  knowingly  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  section  5324. 

"(B)  Maximum  amount  limitation.— The 
amount  of  any  civil  money  penalty  Imposed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  coins  and  currency  (or 
such  other  monetary  instruments  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe)  involved  in  the 
transaction  with  respect  to  which  such  pen- 
alty is  imposed. 


"(C)  Coordination  with  forfeiture  pro- 
vision.—The  amount  of  any  civil  money 
penalty  imposed  by  the  Secretary  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  forfeiture  to  the  United 
States  under  section  5317(d)  in  connection 
with  the  transaction  with  respect  to  which 
such  penalty  is  imposed.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
5321(c)  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  5317(b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c) 
or  (d)  of  section  5317". 

SK.  205.  amendments  TO  THE  RIGHT  TO  FINAN- 
^  CIAL  PRIVACY  ACT. 

(a)  Right  to  Report.— Section  1103(c)  of 
the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978 
(12  U.S.C.  3403(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Such  infor- 
mation may  include  only  the  name  or  names 
of  and  other  identifying  information  con- 
cerning the  individuals  and  accounts  in- 
volved in  and  the  nature  of  the  suspected  il- 
legal activity.  Such  information  may  be  dis- 
closed notwithstanding  any  constitution, 
law,  or  regulation  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  the  contrary.  Any  fi- 
nancial institution,  or  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  thereof,  making  a  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation pursuant  to  this  subsection,  shall 
not  be  liable  to  the  customer  under  any  con- 
stitution, law,  or  regulation  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  for  such  disclosure  or  for  any  fail- 
ure to  notify  the  customer  of  such  disclo- 
sure.". 

(b)  Delayed  Notification.— Section 
1113(i)  of  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy 
Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3413(i))  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  a  court  shall  have  author- 
ity to  order  a  financial  institution,  on  which 
a  grand  jury  subpoena  for  customer  records 
has  been  served,  to  delay  notifying  the  cus- 
tomer of  the  existence  of  the  subpoena  or 
information  that  has  been  furnished  to  the 
grand  jury,  under  the  circumsUnces  speci- 
fied and  pursuant  to  the  procedures  estab- 
lished in  section  1 109  of  the  Right  to  Finan- 
cial Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3409)". 

(c)  Financial  Records  or  Insiders.— Sec- 
tion 1113  of  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy 
Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3413)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  Crimes  Against  Financial  Institu- 
tions BY  Insiders.— Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  prohibit  any  financial  institution  or 
supervisory  agency  from  providing  any  fi- 
nancial record  of  any  officer,  director,  em- 
ployer, or  controlling  shareholder  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  408(a)(2)  (A)  and  (B) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  section 
2(a)(2)  (A)  and  (B)  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956)  of  such  institution  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  a  State  law  enforcement  agency,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  possible  violation  of  subchap- 
ter II  of  chapter  53  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  if 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  such  record  is 
relevant  to  a  possible  violation  by  such  indi- 
vidual for— 

"(1)  any  law  relating  to  crimes  against  fi- 
nancial institutions  or  supervisory  agencies 
by  directors,  officers,  employees,  or  control- 
ling shareholders  of  financial  institutions; 
or 

"(2)  any  provision  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  53  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code.". 


SEC.  20*.  COMPLIANCE  AITHORITY  FOR  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  TREASURY  AND  RELAT- 
ED MATTERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  5318  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  General  Powers  of 
Secretary.-"  before  "The  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)(2),'  before 
"delegate"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following: 

"(3)  examine  any  books,  papers,  records, 
or  other  daU  of  financial  institutions  rele- 
vant to  the  recordkeeping  or  reporting  re- 
quirements of  this  subchapter; 

"(4)  summon  a  financial  institution  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  financial  institu- 
tion, or  a  former  officer  or  employee,  or  any 
person  having  possession,  custody,  or  care  of 
the  reports  and  records  required  under  this 
subchapter,  to  appear  before  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  at  a  time 
and  place  named  in  the  summons  and  to 
produce  such  books,  papers,  records,  or 
other  data,  and  to  give  testimony,  under 
oath,  as  may  be  relevant  or  material  to  an 
investigation  described  in  subsection  (b); 
and"; 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Limitations  on  Summons  Power.— 

"(1)  Scope  of  power.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  Uke  any  action  described 
in  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  only 
in  connection  with  investigations  for  the 
purpose  of  civil  enforcement  of  violations  of 
this  subchapter,  section  21  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  section  411  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  or  chapter  2  of  Public 
Law  91-508  (12  U.S.C.  1951  et  seq.)  or  any 
regulation  under  any  such  provision. 

"(2)  Authority  to  issue.— A  summons 
may  be  issued  under  subsection  (a)(4)  only 
by,  or  with  the  approval  of,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  a  supervisory  level  delegate 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(c)  Administrative  Aspects  of  Sum- 
mons.— 

"(1)  (Production  at  designated  site.— A 
summons  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  require  that  books,  papers,  records,  or 
other  data  stored  or  maintained  at  any 
place  be  produced  at  any  designated  loca- 
tion in  any  SUte  or  in  any  territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  not  more  than  500  miles  dis- 
tant from  any  place  where  the  financial  in- 
stitution operates  or  conducts  business  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(2)  Fees  and  travel  expenses.— Persons 
summoned  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  for  travel  in  the 
United  SUtes  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(3)  No  Liability  for  expenses.— The 
United  SUtes  shall  not  be  liable  for  smy  ex- 
pense, other  than  an  expense  described  in 
paragraph  (2).  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  records,  or 
other  daU  under  this  section. 

"(d)  Service  of  Summons.— Service  of  a 
summons  issued  under  this  section  may  be 
by  registered  mail  or  in  such  other  manner 
calculated  to  give  actual  notice  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(e)  Contumacy  or  Refusal.— 

"(1)  Referral  to  attorney  general.— In 
case  of  contumacy  by  a  person  issued  a  sum- 
mons under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsec- 


tion (a)  or  a  refusal  by  such  person  to  obey 
such  summons,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(2)  Jurisdiction  of  court.— The  Attor- 
ney General  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which— 

"(A)  the  investigation  which  gave  rise  to 
the  summons  is  being  or  has  been  carried 
on; 

"(B)  the  person  summoned  is  an  inhabit- 
ant; or 

"(C)  the  person  summoned  carries  on  busi- 
ness or  may  be  found, 
to  compel  compliance  with  the  summons. 

"(3)  Court  order.— The  court  may  issue 
an  order  requiring  the  p>erson  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
to  produce  books,  papers,  records,  and  other 
daU,  to  give  testimony  as  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  how  such  material  was  compiled 
and  maintained,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
proceeding. 

"(4)  Failure  to  comply  with  order.— Any 
failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

"(5)  Service  of  process.— All  process  in 
any  case  under  this  subsection  may  be 
served  in  any  judicial  district  in  which  such 
person  may  be  found.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Sections 
5321  and  5322  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"5318(2)"  each  place  such  term  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '■5318(a)(2)". 

SEC.  207.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  DEFINI- 
TION OF  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Section  5312(a)(2)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code  (defining  financial  institutions) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (T) 
and  (U)  as  subparagraphs  (U)  and  (V),  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (S) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(T)  any  foreign  subsidiary  or  affiliate,  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of 
any  entity  described  in  this  paragraph;  how- 
ever, any  foreign  subsidiary  or  affiliate  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  subchap- 
ter only  to  the  extent  that  compliance  does 
not  violate  the  law  of  the  host  country  of 
such  subsidiary  or  affiliate,  except  that 
such  foreign  subsidiary  or  affiliate  shall  re- 
quire United  States  citizens,  who  enter  into 
a  financial  transaction  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Comprehensive 
Money  Laundering  Prevention  Act,  to  waive 
any  rights  to  the  bank  secrecy  or  blocking 
laws  of  the  host  country  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled;" 

SEC.  208.  AMENDMENTS  RELATING  TO  EXEMPTIONS 
GRANTED  FOR  MONETARY  TRANSAC- 
TION REPORTING  REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  5318  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code  (as  amended  by  section  206)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(f)  Review  of  Exemptions.— In  any  case 
in  which  there  is  a  change  in  management 
or  control  of  a  financial  institution,  the  Sec- 
reUry of  the  Treasury  shall  review  each 
currently  outstanding  exemption  granted  by 
such  institution  under  subsection  (a)(5)  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  such 
change  in  management  or  control  occurs. 

"(g)  Written  and  Signed  Statement  Re- 
quired.—No  person  shall  qualify  for  an  ex- 
emption under  subsection  (a)(5)  unless  the 
relevant  financial  institution  prepares  and 
mainUins  a  sUtement  which— 


"(I)  describes  in  deUll  the  reasons  why 
such  person  is  qualified  for  such  exemption; 
and 

"(2)  contains  the  signature  of  such 
person.". 

SEC.  209.  EXTENSION  OF  TIME  LIMITA'nONS  FOR 
ASSESSMENT  OF  CIVIL  PENALTY. 

Section  5321(b)  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Time  Limitations  for  Assessments 
AND  Commencement  of  Civil  Actions.— 

"(1)  Assessments.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  assess  a  civil  penalty  under 
subsection  (a)  at  any  time  before  the  end  of 
the  6-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  transaction  with  respect  to  which  the 
penalty  is  assessed. 

"(2)  Civil  actions.— The  SecreUry  may 
commence  a  civil  action  to  recover  a  civil 
penalty  assessed  under  subsection  (a)  at  any 
time  before  the  end  of  the  2-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  later  of — 

"(A)  the  date  the  penalty  was  assessed;  or 

"(B)  the  date  any  judgment  becomes  final 
in  any  criminal  action  under  section  4322  in 
connection  with  the  same  transaction  with 
respect  to  which  the  penalty  is  assessed.". 

SEC.  210.  DISCUSSIONS  TO  DEVELOP  INTERNATION- 
AL INFORMATION  EXCHANGE  SYSTEM 
TO  ELIMINATE  MONEY  LAUNDERING. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
shall  initiate  discussions  with  the  central 
banks  or  other  appropriate  governmental 
authorities  of  other  countries  and  propose 
that  an  Information  exchange  system  be  es- 
Ublished  to  assist  the  efforts  of  each  par- 
ticipating country  to  eliminate  the  Interna- 
tional flow  of  money  derived  from  illicit 
drug  operations  and  other  criminal  activi- 
ties. 

(b)  Report  Required.- Before  the  end  of 
the  9-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prepare  and  transmit  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  on  the  resulU  of  negotiations  Initiat- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  211.  INCREASE  IN  MAXIMUM  CRIMINAL  FINE 
FOR  CERTAIN  OFFENSES. 

Section  5322(b)  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$500,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000  if 
the  person  is  an  individual  (and  not  more 
than  $5,000,000  in  any  other  case)". 

SEC.  212.  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  CUMULA- 
TION OF  OFFENSES  FOR  FAILURE  TO 
REPORT  EXPORT  OR  IMPORT  OF 
MONEY. 

Section  5316  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

""(d)  Cumulation  or  Closely  Related 
Events.— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe  regulations  under  this  section 
defining  the  term  "at  one  time'  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (a).  Such  regulations  may 
permit  the  cumulation  of  closely  related 
events  In  order  that  such  events  may  collec- 
tively be  considered  to  occur  at  one  time  for 
the  purposes  of  such  subsection  (a).". 

SEC.  213.  EFFECTIVE  DATES. 

(a)  The  amendments  made  by  section  202 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  transactions  for 
the  payment,  receipt,  or  transfer  of  United 
SUtes  coins  or  currency  or  other  monetary 
instnmients  completed  after  the  end  of  the 
3-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  203 
and  204  shall  apply  with  respect  to  viola- 
tions committed  after  the  end  of  the  3- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  section  209 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  violations  com- 
mitted after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  origi- 
nally the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  had  intended 
to  be  here  to  offer  a  modification  to 
my  amendment,  and  I  was  prepared  to 
accept  it.  The  only  difference  with 
this  modification  is  that,  because  i^ 
a  Judiciary  Committee  bill,  it  creafes 
the  crime  of  money  laundering  and 
provides  for  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
forfeiture  of  laundering  money.  As  the 
author  of  the  first  such  bill  this  year 
making  money  laundering  a  crime,  S. 
572.  I  enthusiastically  endorse  these 
provisions. 

Because  the  hearing  on  the  Rehn- 
quist  nomination  prevents  Senator 
THxniMOND  from  being  here  at  this 
time,  at  this  point  I  wish  to  modify  my 
amendment  as  he  would  have,  so  as  to 
incorporate  the  text  of  S.  2683,  the 
consensus  Money  Laundering  Crimes 
Act.  This  is  the  bill  introduced  last 
week  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee;  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  Biden;  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator 
DeConcini.  As  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  bill,  I  want  to  commend  these 
gentlemen  for  their  efforts  in  this 
area.  These  Senators  have  worked  a 
near  miracle  in  forging  this  bipartisan 
consensus  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  amendment  their 
full  support. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  money 
laundering  initiative  that  has  the  best 
chance  of  becoming  law  this  year.  It 
has  five  key  provisions. 

First.  Under  this  amendment,  we  are 
creating  a  new  crime  of  money  laun- 
dering. Violators  who  intend  to  facili- 
tate the  carrying  on  of  criminal  activi- 
ty, or  who  know  that  the  transaction 
involved  is  designed  to  conceal  certain 
facts  regarding  criminal  proceeds- 
nature,  location,  source,  ownership,  or 
control— can  be  fined  up  to  $250,000, 
or  twice  the  value  of  the  property  in- 
volved, whichever  is  greater,  and  can 
be  imprisoned  for  up  to  20  years,  or 
both. 

Second.  This  amendment  creates  the 
offense  of  structuring  financial  trans- 
actions to  evade  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  current  law.  This  provision  is 
almost  identical  to  section  202  of  my 
originsd  amendment.  With  this  new 
provision,  we  can  close  the  so-called 
smurfing  loophole,  by  which  money 
laimderers  make  multiple  transactions 
of  imder  $10,000  each  to  evade  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act's  reporting  require- 
ments. 

Third.  This  modification  also  au- 
thorizes forfeiture  of  property  ob- 
tained   through    the    new    crime    of 


money  laundering,  and  property  in- 
volved in  a  transaction  the  owner 
knew  to  be  conducted  in  violation  of 
the  new  money  laundering  offense  or 
the  reporting  rules  of  the  Bank  Secre- 
cy Act.  The  civil  forfeiture  rules  in 
this  modification  are  very  similar  to 
section  203  of  my  original  amendment. 

Fourth.  This  amendment  grants  the 
Treasury  Department  a  subpoena 
power  to  improve  enforcement  of  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act.  In  this  regard,  it  is 
similar  to  section  206  of  the  amend- 
ment I  filed  on  Friday,  and  to  legisla- 
tion I  have  been  urging  my  colleagues 
to  enact  since  April  1984. 

Fifth.  The  provision  of  this  modifi- 
cation relating  to  the  Right  to  Finan- 
cial Privacy  Act  is  identical  to  section 
205  of  the  amendment  I  filed  last 
week.  This  modest  amendment  merely 
permits  the  limited  good  faith  disclo- 
sure of  limited  identifying  information 
in  cases  of  suspected  criminal  activity. 
It  also  permits  courts  to  order  finan- 
cial institutions,  when  a  grand  jury 
subpoena  has  been  served,  to  delay  no- 
tifying the  cusotmer  of  the  existence 
of  the  subpoena  or  information  that 
has  been  furnished  to  the  grand  jury, 
according  to  existing  rules  and  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Right  to  Fi- 
nancial F>rivacy  Act. 
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As  I  stated  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
week,  efforts  to  enact  S.  2683  as  a  sep- 
arate bill  may  succeed.  I  very  much 
hope  that  they  will.  However,  time  is 
running  short  and,  as  the  majority 
leader  has  frequently  advised  the 
Senate,  there  are  many  other  items 
the  Senate  must  act  on  in  the  few  re- 
maining working  days  of  this  Con- 
gress. The  most  prudent  course,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  to  amend  the  debt 
ceiling  extension  with  the  strongest 
money  laimdering  bill  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  money 
laundering  amendment,  as  proposed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  Senator  D'Ab«ato.  He  has 
succinctly  pointed  out  the  critical  need 
for  such  legislation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  recognizing  the  urgent  need  for 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  in  this  ses- 
sion to  create  a  Federal  crime  against 
money  laundering,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  just  favorably  reported  S. 
2683,  the  "Money  Laundering  Crimes 
Act  of  1986." 

The  bill  approved  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Biden,  DeConcini,  D'Amato.  and 
myself  last  week.  The  administration, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  and 
the  ACLU  have  all  been  involved  in 


drafting  this  bill,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  this  legislation  enjoys  support 
from  those  organization^.  I  appreciate 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
seen  fit  to  modify  his  amendment  by 
substituting  the  text  of  ^.  2683  and  for 
his  efforts  in  this  important  area.  I 
would  also  like  to  praise  Senators 
Biden  and  DeConcini  for  their  signifi- 
cant contributions  relative  to  S.  2683. 
which  is  the  product  of  months  of 
hard  work  and  negotiations. 

Many  call  money  laundering  the  life- 
blood  of  organized  crime.  Illegal  drugs, 
racketeering  activities,  and  vice  gener- 
ate $150  billion  annually,  and  it  is  only 
through  increasingly  complex  launder- 
ing schemes  that  criminals  are  able  to 
conceal  the  true  source  and  nature  of 
their  ill-gotten  gains. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment, 
as  modified. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  was  pleased  to  join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Thurmond,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator 
DeConcini,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  Senator  D'Amato,  in 
introducing  S.  2683,  the  Money  Laun- 
dering Crimes  Act  of  1986.  Our  bill  is 
designed  to  impose  stiff  new  criminal 
and  civil  penalties  on  money  launder- 
ing, one  of  the  crucial  financial  under- 
pinnings of  drug  trafficking  and  or- 
ganzed  crime  in  this  country.  Our  bill 
represents  weeks  of  bipartisan  effort 
to  craft  an  effective  bill  to  attack  this 
critical  problem,  and  has  been  praised 
by  groups  ranging  from  the  Justice 
Department  to  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union. 

On  Friday,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  that  also  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  money  launder- 
ing. I  applaud  his  interest  in  money 
laundering  and  his  zeal  in  seeing  that 
we  pass  legislation  to  combat  money 
laundering  in  this  Congress.  However, 
I  urge  that  we  adopt  the  approach  to 
the  problem  that  my  colleagues  and  I 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  have 
worked  out. 

There  are  several  important  differ- 
ences between  our  bill  and  Senator 
D'Amato's  amendment.  Our  bill, 
unlike  the  pending  amendment,  cre- 
ates an  entirely  new  crime  of  money 
laundering  in  the  Federal  criminal 
code.  Our  bill,  unlike  the  pending 
amendment,  also  applies  to  money 
launderers  the  forfeiture  provisions 
that  my  colleagues  and  I  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  have  worked  out  over 
several  years,  provisions  that  we  know 
will  work  and  work  well.  Our  bill  has 
also  been  praised  by  numerous  groups 
that  will  be  affected  by  the  bill  as  a 
consensus  approach  to  the  money 
laundering  problem. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  in  substituting  the  text  of  our  bill 


in  Senator  D'Amato's  amendment,  and 
urge  that  that  language  be  promptly 
adopted. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
praise  Chairman  Thxtrmond,  ranking 
member  Biden,  and  Senator  D'Amato 
for  their  cooperation  and  interest  in 
working  out  a  compromise  between  S. 
1385,  the  money  laundering  bill  I  had 
introduced  on  June  27,  1985;  S.  1335, 
the  administration's  money  laundering 
bill,  and  S.  571  and  S.  572.  introduced 
by  Senator  D'Amato. 

Money  laundering  is  one  of  the  most 
costly  ills  infecting  our  Nation.  In 
1984,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime  reported  that  it  was 
possible  to  launder  $100  million  in  a 
single  transaction.  Moreover,  viola- 
tions of  tax  laws  are  an  inevitable  by- 
product of  laundering  schemes,  and 
this  costs  the  Nation  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  public  revenue. 

Modem,  sophisticated  money  laun- 
dering techniques  have  contributed  to 
the  financial  success  of  organized 
crime  in  recent  years,  particularly  in 
the  narcotics  trade.  Without  the 
means  to  launder  money,  thereby 
making  cash  generated  by  a  criminal 
enterprise  appear  to  come  from  a  le- 
gitimate source,  organized  crime  could 
not  flourish  as  it  now  does.  Studies 
cite  narcotics  trafficking  as  one  of  the 
growth  industries  within  the  under- 
world, and  it  is  impossible  for  any 
American  city,  social  or  ethnic  group 
to  inoculate  itself  from  the  drug  epi- 
demic. As  long  as  organized  crime  con- 
tinues to  successfully  conceal  enor- 
mous amounts  of  illegally  generated 
income,  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
will  continue  to  do  battle  with  the  nar- 
cotics traffickers  from  a  position  of 
weakness. 

Money-laundering  techniques  are 
used  by  large  legitimate  businesses  as 
well.  The  President's  Commission  dis- 
covered that  American  corporations, 
such  as  Gulf  Oil,  Lockheed  Aircraft, 
and  McDonnell  Douglas,  have  engaged 
in  illegal  money  laundering.  Each  cor- 
poration was  involved  in  schemes  to 
make  illegal  payments  to  foreign  gov- 
ernment officials  in  order  to  win  lucra- 
tive overseas  contracts.  The  broad 
array  of  groups  participating  in  money 
laundering  illustrates  how  widespread 
the  problem  has  become. 

As  a  solution  to  the  problem,  this 
amendment  will  make  money  launder- 
ing a  Federal  crime.  It  will  enable  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  begin  elimi- 
nating the  huge  profits  reaped  by 
those  who  deal  in  crime  by  making  the 
proceeds  of  money  laundering  subject 
to  forfeiture.  The  bill  also  clarifies  and 
reforms  the  reporting  requirements 
for  financial  institutions.  It  contains 
modest  amendments  to  the  Right  to 
Financial  Privacy  Act  in  order  to  clari- 
fy inconsistent  court  interpretations 
as  to  what  information  may  be  report- 
ed by  financial  institutions  to  law  en- 


forcement agencies.  This  consensus 
amendment  has  the  support  of  the 
Justice  Department;  the  American 
Bankers'  Association;  and,  on  privacy 
issues,  the  ACLU. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a  part  of 
the  bipartisan  effort,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

Thank  you. 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  important  legislation,  I 
want  to  express  my  support  of  S.  2683, 
introduced  as  the  Money  Laundering 
Crimes  Act  of  1986.  This  bill  will 
enable  us  to  deal  a  crippling  blow  to 
the  money-laundering  activities  that 
underlie  much  of  the  criminal  behav- 
ior in  this  country. 

Money  laimdering  is  the  process  by 
which  one  conceals  the  existence,  ille- 
gal source,  or  illegal  application  of 
income  and  camouflages  the  source  of 
that  income  to  make  it  appear  legiti- 
mate. 

Nearly  all  of  the  most  lucrative 
criminal  activities  such  as  narcotics, 
gambling,  prostitution,  and  loan 
sharking  are  by  necessity  cash  busi- 
nesses. Cash  is  generated  in  order  to 
avoid  a  "paper  trail"  which  investiga- 
tors can  follow.  However  for  these  op- 
erations to  properly  function  they 
need  an  effective  means  to  convert  the 
huge  amounts  of  cash— the  Wall 
Street  Journal  estimates  $150  billion 
annually— into  more  safely  portable 
means.  Criminals  today  accomplish 
this  result  through  a  highly  complex 
and  intricate  web  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign bank  accounts,  shell  corporations, 
and  other  business  entities  through 
which  these  funds  are  moved  by  high- 
speed electronic  transfers. 

Attorney  General  Meese  correctly 
summed  up  this  topic  earlier  this  year 
when  he  described  money  laundering 
as  "The  lifeblood  of  the  drug  syndi- 
cate and  traditional  organized  crime." 
For  without  the  means  to  launder 
money,  thereby  making  cash  generat- 
ed by  criminal  enterprise  to  appear  to 
come  from  a  legitimate  source,  orga- 
nized crime  could  not  flourish  as  it 
now  does. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  nevertheless 
true  that  professionals  including  attor- 
neys, accountants,  and  bankers  at  all 
levels  of  employment  are  active  par- 
ticipants in  money-laundering 
schemes.  Those  who  are  entrusted 
with  money  are  in  the  best  position  to 
spot  illegal  activity.  It  is  a  gross  ne- 
glect of  their  civic  duty  when  they  fail 
to  do  so.  It  is  therefore  incumbent 
upon  this  body  to  enact  an  effective 
measure  to  pimish  those  who  lend 
their  support  to  such  criminal  activity 
by  actively  participating  in  money- 
laundering  schemes. 

The  Money  Laundering  Crimes  Act 
of  1986  promises  to  be  the  tool  that 
law  enforcement  officials  need  to  ef- 
fectively combat  this  problem,  without 
on  the  other  hand  giving  the  Govern- 
ment potentially  oppressive  power  to 


impinge  upon  the  privacy  of  innocent 
people. 

This  bill  will  create  a  new  substan- 
tive offense  of  money  laundering  in 
the  Federal  criminal  code.  Also,  this 
bill  amends  the  Right  to  Financial  Pri- 
vacy Act  by  protecting  banks  which 
voluntarily  participate  in  the  detec- 
tion of  money  laundering. 

The  Bank  Secrecy  Act  is  also  amend- 
ed to  remedy  former  deficiencies,  thus 
fortifying  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury's ability  to  meaningfully  partici- 
pate in  efforts  to  stop  laimdering  by 
expediting  the  timespan  in  which  in- 
formation on  reported  transactions 
reach  law  enforcement  officials. 

This  bill  hsis  evolved  into  a  balanced, 
wisely  crafted  compromise.  The  views 
of  all  parties  have  been  solicited  and 
heard  from:  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  among  others. 
Each  has  contributed  positively 
toward  the  balanced  approach  which 
this  bill  adopts  and  each  group  now 
embraces  the  finished  product. 

I  commend  Senators  Thurmond, 
Biden,  DeConcini  and  D'Amato  for 
their  outstanding  leadership  in  effect- 
ing a  strong  bill,  while  at  the  same 
time  responding  to  those  which  had 
initial  concerns  of  potential  law  en- 
forcement abuse.* 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  this  plea.  I  am  asking  for  a 
recorded  vote  on  this.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  wiU  come  together,  as  this  has 
been  a  bipartisan  effort,  coming  from 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  other 
Members  who  have  contributed;  that 
we  pass  this  bill  overwhelmingly  and 
inform  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  we  hope  that,  rather  than  just 
talk  about  the  war  against  crime,  we 
demonstrate  that  this  is  a  real  initia- 
tive that  will  give  to  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  the  opportunity  to  reaUy 
begin  to  break  the  major  area  of  con- 
cern; to  be  able  to  penetrate  the  inter- 
national laundering  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars a  year,  money  that  facilitates  the 
drug  empire. 

If  we  are  serious,  then  we  have  to 
give  our  law  enforcement  officers  the 
tools  with  which  to  deal  with  this 
problem.  If  we  are  serious,  then  we 
shall  undertake  this  war  and  give  our 
law  enforcement  officials  the  tools 
with  which  to  successfully  conduct 
this  battle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Heinz  and  Senator 
Wilson  be  added  as  original  cospon- 
sors,  as  well  as  Senator  Stevens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  addressed  the 
Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98, 
nays  0— as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  171  Leg.] 
YEAS-98 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Aimstrong 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Granun 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Biden 

Harkin 

Nickles 

Bingunan 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatch 

Packwood 

BcxichwiU 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Broyhill 

Hecht 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Helms 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Boilings 

Rockefeller 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sar banes 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

D'Ainato 

Kasten 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Kerry 

Stafford 

Denton 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dole 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Long 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Eacleton 

Mathias 

Warner 

Evans 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

POrd 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

Oarn 

McConnell 

NAYS-0 
NOT  VOTING-2 
Goldwater  Simpson 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2230)  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1940 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  set 
aside  the  pending  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3348 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  tariff  on  petrole- 
um and  petroleum  products  by  $10  per 
barrel) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  HartI 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2248. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the 
following: 

SEC.    .  INCREASE  IN  TARIFFS  ON  PETROLEUM  AND 
PETROLEUM  PRODITTS. 

(a)  Item  475.05  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "0.125t  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10.0525  per  Bbl.". 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '0.5t  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "10.21  per  Bbl.". 

(b)  Item  475.10  of  such  Schedules  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "0.25*  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$10,105  per  Bbl.", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "0.5c  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10.21  per  Bbl.". 

(c)  Item  475.25  of  such  Schedules  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •1.25c  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10,525  per  Bbl.", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •2.5c  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$11.05  per  Bbl.". 

(d)  Items  475.30.  475.35,  and  475.65  of  such 
Schedules  are  each  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •'0.25c  per  gal. "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10,105  per  Bbl."'. 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "0.5c  per  gal. "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10.21  per  Bbl."". 

<e)  Item  475.45  of  such  Schedules  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'2c  per  gal.""  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$10.84  per  Bbl.'",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '•4c  per  gal. "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$11.68  per  Bbl.". 

(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing or  increasing  funding  for  any  program 
of  the  United  States  under  which  financial 
assistance  (including  loans  and  loan  guaran- 
tees) is  provided  to  lower  income  individuals 
and  families  adversely  affected  by  increased 
energy  costs,  an  amount  equal  to  the  mone- 
tary effect  on  such  individuals  and  families 
of  the  increases  in  duties  imposed  by  this 
section.  The  monetary  effect  of  such  in- 
creases on  such  individuals  and  families  is  to 
be  jointly  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy.  Amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  only  in  connection  with 
such  programs  as  may  be  otherwise  provid- 
ed for  by  law. 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  directly  related  to  the 
matter  presently  before  the  Senate  in 
that  it  imposed  a  fee  on  oil  imported 
into  this  country  and  would,  therefore, 
relieve  the  Federal  budget  by  imposing 
a  $10  fee  on  each  barrel  of  imported 
petroleum— crude  or  refined. 


Mr.  President,  this  fee  at  current 
import  levels  would  yield  more  than 
$20  billion  to  the  Federal  Treasury  in 
its  first  year.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  such 
a  fee  would  yield  a  net  reduction  in 
the  deficit  of  about  $18  billion. 

The  annual  extension  of  the  debt 
limit  has  become  an  annual  confronta- 
tion with  yet  another  record  deficit. 
Despite  all  the  1985  promises  of 
growth  and  fiscal  restraint,  we  once 
again  find  $200  billion  ol  fresh  red  ink 
on  our  hands.  5 

The  need  to  extend  Uie  debt  limit 
should  force  a  debate  ^n  our  fiscal 
policy.  But  the  debate  Mis  been  sadly 
reduced  to  a  squabblefiover  mecha- 
nisms and  gimmicks  ^d  bells  and 
whistles.  Do  we  really  Think  we  can 
find  salvation  from  our  responsibilities 
in  some  miracle  machine?  Or  are  we 
ready  to  do  what  we  must?  The  obvi- 
ous agenda  demands  unpopular  cuts  in 
spending  and  realistic  increases  in 
non-income-tax  revenue. 

But  we  have  shrunk  from  this 
agenda.  And  now  we  learn  that  our 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1987  will 
not  reduce  the  deficit  enough  to  avoid 
a  sequester.  We  are  told  we  are  $20  bil- 
lion short.  Let  me  suggest  that  we  do 
not  need  another  scheme  designed  to 
furnish  courage  later— we  need  to 
close  the  gap  now.  And  we  have  before 
us  a  means  of  doing  just  that. 

The  amendment  this  Senator  offers 
would  not  only  close  that  deficit  gap, 
it  would  derive  much  of  its  revenue 
from  foreign  oil  producers  instead  of 
American  taxpayers.  And  it  would  pro- 
vide the  wake-up  call  that  this  country 
desperately  needs  in  energy  policy. 

When  we  debated  this  issue  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  November,  one  of  my 
colleagues  called  oil  imports  "a  phan- 
tom problem."  We  were  told  the  fee 
was  a  bail-out  for  big  oil,  unfair  to  the 
poor  and  unfair  to  the  Northeast.  We 
heard  it  would  not  reduce  the  deficit 
but  that  it  would  hurt  the  economy. 
But  since  that  debate,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  new  report  from  the  CBO 
that  alleviates  or  dispels  each  of  these 
concerns. 

The  report  is  dated  April  1986  and 
entitled  "The  Budgetary  and  Econom- 
ic Effects  of  Oil  Taxes."  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues.  Above  all,  the  report 
recognizes  the  threat  that  imports 
pose  to  this  Nation's  security. 

The  CBO  warns  that  imports  will 
reach  7.3  million  barrels  a  day  next 
year— an  increase  of  nearly  50  percent 
over  last  year.  We  are  already  import- 
ing 35  percent  more  crude  oil  than  we 
did  a  year  ago.  Moreover,  the  CBO 
predicts  we  will  import  more  than  half 
of  our  oil  in  1991,  a  degree  of  depend- 
ency worse  than  the  darkest  days  of 
the  I970's. 

But  there  is  an  alternative.  The  new 
CBO  study  said  that  a  fee  such  as  I 
have  proposed  could  cut  imports  by  as 
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much  as  2  million  barrels  a  day.  Quot- 
ing the  CBO  directly: 

An  oil  tariff  would  be  superior  to  other 
energy  taxes  on  this  score.  It  would  encour- 
age all  the  activities  that  could  substitute 
for  imports:  domestic  production,  produc- 
tion of  substitutes,  conservation  and  substi- 
tution of  other  fuels. 

The  world  of  oil  has  changed  radi- 
cally since  last  November  when  we  last 
debated  this  question.  The  Saudis 
have  created  chaos  in  the  market  so  as 
to  curtail  marginal  production  and 
regain  market  control.  Oil  drilling  in 
this  country  has  fallen  to  one-seventh 
of  its  1981  levels.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
smaller  wells  are  being  permanently 
shut  in.  And  our  oil  consumption, 
which  we  had  painstakingly  reduced 
over  a  decade  of  sacrifice,  could  in- 
crease by  as  much  as  a  third  in  the 
next  5  years. 

D  1950 

A  year  ago.  the  Saudis  ranked 
eighth  among  our  sources  of  foreign 
oil.  Today  they  are  third.  By  substitut- 
,  ing  cheap  foreign  oil  for  our  own  pro- 
duction capacity,  we  are  taking  the 
bait.  When  the  hook  has  been  swal- 
lowed, no  one  doubts  the  next  round 
of  price  increases  will  once  again 
begin. 

Some  have  said  the  import  fee  is  too 
expensive  a  weapon.  But  the  CBO  tells 
us  that  the  oil  exporters  could  not 
pass  the  full  cost  of  the  fee  through  to 
American  consumers.  In  fact,  so  in- 
tense is  the  world  competition  that 
the  CBO  predicts  exporters  would 
have  to  absorb  as  much  as  40  percent 
of  the  fee  themselves.  Forty  percent  of 
this  fee,  according  to  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office,  would  be  absorbed 
not  by  American  consumers,  but  by  ex- 
porters and  producers  themselves. 

As  for  the  remainder,  some  in  Con- 
gress seem  to  oppose  any  increase  in 
energy  production  incentives.  They 
confuse  the  profits  of  the  multination- 
al oil  companies  with  the  economics  of 
domestic  drilling  and  exploration.  The 
question  is  not  where  big  oil  will  make 
its  money  but  where  the  United  States 
will  get  its  oil.  Besides,  most— if  not 
all— the  major  domestic  oil  companies 
oppose  this  measure. 

It  has  been  argued  that  an  import 
fee  would  force  higher  prices  on  those 
least  able  to  pay.  But  this  amendment 
is  designed  to  counter  any  such  effect. 

Funds  from  the  fee  would  be  direct- 
ed to  the  Low-Income  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program  to  maintain  our  commit- 
ment to  the  disadvantaged.  Moreover, 
the  CBO  has  found  the  effects  of  such 
a  fee  would  be  both  manageable  and 
relatively  equitable  in  their  distribu- 
tion across  income  groups.  The  CBO 
reached  a  similar  conclusion  regarding 
the  fee's  relative  effect  on  the  several 
regions  of  the  Nation— especially  if  the 
fee  for  crude  matches  the  fee  on  prod- 
ucts. 


Finally,  the  CBO  report  confoimds 
the  fee's  critics  on  macroeconomics. 
While  noting  potential  negatives,  the 
report  cites  the  offsetting  benefits  of  a 
smaller  trade  deficit  and  a  smaller 
Federal  budget  deficit.  The  CBO  con- 
cludes that  macroeconomic  effects  are 
'"likely  to  be  rather  small"  and  that 
nominal  GNP  would  "remain  approxi- 
mately constant." 

In  the  end,  any  sector  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  fee  would  be  penalized 
far  more  by  the  next  oil  disruption— or 
by  the  next  spike  in  oil  prices.  Anyone 
In  business  knows  that  Insurance  car- 
ries a  premium.  Every  American 
knows  it  will  cost  us  something  to  be 
energy  secure,  just  as  it  costs  us  bil- 
lions now  for  rapid  deployment  mili- 
tary forces  we  created  to  defend  our 
petroleum  lifeline  In  the  Persian  Gulf. 

It  Is  estimated  that  next  year's  mili- 
tary budget  will  contain  between  $13 
billion  and  $15  billion  simply  for  the 
rapid  deployment  force  designed  to 
maintain  that  supply  of  oil  If  it  were 
to  be  disrupted.  It  costs  us  something 
today  to  rely  on  that  foreign  oil. 

Ultimately,  energy  security  is  na- 
tional security.  Ultimately,  relying  on 
someone  else's  oil  means  sacrificing 
American  lives  to  protect  It.  We  can 
avoid  this  deadly  transaction  only  If 
we  shun  oil  dependency. 

We  should  be  thankful  we  can  still 
make  this  choice  ourselves.  Current 
trends  are  taking  this  power  away 
from  us.  The  administration  responds 
to  crisis  by  repeating  Its  slogan  about 
a  "free  market."  The  oil  market  was 
not  free  In  the  1970's,  and  It  Is  not  free 
today.  Seventy  percent  of  the  world's 
oil  production  Is  controlled  by  national 
governments.  Our  government  sees  Its 
energy  independence  under  siege  and 
offers  no  defense. 

No  wonder  that  Sheik  Yamani,  the 
Saudi  oil  minister,  says:  "The  golden 
age  of  Arab  oil  was  not  In  the  1970's 
but  win  be  In  the  1990's." 

Let  me  repeat  that,  Mr.  President,  so 
Senators  will  pay  attention. 

Sheik  Yamani,  the  Saudi  oil  minis- 
ter, says:  "The  golden  age  of  Arab  oil 
was  not  In  the  1970's  but  will  be  In  the 
1990s." 

The  real  challenge  for  America  Is  to 
assure  adequate  energy  for  the  future 
without  sending  our  sons  to  die  for 
someone  else's  oil. 

We  can  do  It,  but  we  need  a  forth- 
right and  foreslghted  policy  of  self-re- 
liance. The  oil  Import  fee  Is  the  cor- 
nerstone for  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  President,  after  years  of  discus- 
sion and  debate  over  this  measure,  it 
seems  now  Is  the  time  when  this  coun- 
try's economy  not  only  can  afford  this 
fee  but  we  can  Impose  most  of  it  on 
the  exporters  and  the  producers.  We 
can  make  this  country  energy  secure 
and  energy  Independent,  save  young 
American  lives  In  the  process,  and 
make  this  country's  economy  stronger 
In  the  long  term. 


Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
In  all  parts  of  this  country  will  join  In 
what  is  and  should  be  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  energy  Independence 
policy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Colorado  for  putting  In 
one  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  come  through  this 
Senate  this  year.  I  think  the  public 
and  this  Senate  are  beginning  finally 
to  measure  the  depth  and  the  breadth 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  terrible  oU 
crisis  that  we  are  facing. 

Mr.  President,  In  one  short  year,  we 
have  seen  an  increase  In  oil  Imports  of 
25  percent.  More  than  a  third  of  our 
oil  is  now  being  imported.  It  was  only 
about  one-fourth  last  year.  We  have 
seen  our  drilling  rigs  drop  to  one-sev- 
enth, almost,  of  what  they  were  In 
1981,  just  a  few  short  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  price  goes 
up,  as  surely  It  will,  the  question  Is: 
Win  there  be  an  American  Industry 
there  to  call  upon  to  produce  that  10 
million  barrels  a  day  which  we  were 
producing  when  last  the  price  went  up. 

At  the  rate  we  are  going,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  will  be  no  such  American 
Industry  to  call  upon.  It  will  be  gone. 
It  wlU  be  closed  up.  The  people  will 
have  moved  Into  new  occupations, 
moved  Into  new  endeavors.  There  will 
be  no  future  drilling  rig  companies, 
drill  bit  companies,  helicopter  compa- 
nies, geologists,  land  men,  mud  sales- 
men. The  whole  panoply  of  people 
necessary  to  supply  the  oil  Industry 
will  simply  not  be  In  business  and  it 
win  not  be  possible  to  recreate  that  In- 
dustry within  any  reasonable  time  to 
respond  to  the  crisis. 

Moreover,  If  they  were  In  place,  the 
wells  that  they  would  not  have  drilled, 
the  geology  they  would  not  have  put 
together,  the  lease  sales  which  would 
not  have  been  made  In  the  ensuing 
years  and  months  would  make  It  Im- 
possible for  the  American  Industry  to 
respond. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  very,  very 
strongly  support  the  position  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado. 
And,  of  course,  the  obvious  thing 
about  this  bill  Is,  It  Is  what  we  call  a 
twofer.  Not  only  do  you  preserve  an 
American  industry  for  when  it  is 
needed,  but  you  gather  up  the  neces- 
sary revenue  to  meet  the  terrible 
budget  crisis  of  this  country.  No  other 
tax  that  I  know  of  meets  that  criteria 
of  saving  an  American  Industry  and  at 
the  same  time  raising  the  necessary 
revenue  to  meet  our  Gramm-Rudman 
targets. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  only  one 
problem  with  the  amendment,  and 
that  Is  that  It  does  make  a  distinction 
between  crulde  oil,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  refined  petroleum  products,  on 
the  other  hand.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  such  a  distinction,  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  because  if  you  do  not  provide  a 
higher  import  fee  for  refined  petre- 
leum  products,  then  it  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  independent  refiner  in 
this  country  to  compete,  because  if  he 
must  buy  his  oil  at  the  same  price  that 
a  major  oil  company  can  import  re- 
fined products,  then,  obviously,  he 
caimot  pay  the  cost  of  refining  that 
product. 

D  2000 

(Mr.  HECHT  assumed  the  chair.) 

The  cost  of  refining  the  product 
varies  of  course  by  location,  by  grade 
of  oil,  by  a  number  of  different  fac- 
tors, chemical  composition,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  is  about  $3  per  barrel.  So  there- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment prepared  which  states  that  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of 
this  section  the  tariff  imposed  upon 
imported  refined  petroleum  products, 
which  in  turn  is  a  word  of  art  under 
EPA,  shall  equal  $14  per  barrel,  and 
the  $14  per  barrel  translates  to  about 
$3  per  barrel  differential  as  against 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  averages  out  at  about  $10 
per  barrel  because  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  quality,  gravity,  and 
chemical  composition  of  the  crude  oil. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  send  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  pending  is  a  second-degree 
amendment.  No  amendment  to  it  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  be  of  a  mind  to 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  had  been  the 
intent  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
to  keep  these  proposals  as  simple  as 
possible  for  the  obvious  reasons.  It  is 
much  more  understandable.  It  is  much 
more  straightforward.  It  avoids  any  of 
the  complexities  that  appeared  such 
as  variable  tariffs  of  various  kinds,  and 
getting  involved  in  speculations  as  to 
what  their  effects  would  be.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  today  as 
before  has  made  a  very  valid  argument 
about  the  differential  and  the  impact 
on  some  elements  of  our  industry- 
very  important  argimients. 

At  the  risk  of  adding  a  layer  of  com- 
plexity that  may  not  be  all  that  great, 
I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Senator  and  offer  the  lan- 
guage as  a  modification  to  my  own 
amendment  if  certainly  that  would 
ensure  the  Senator's  support  for  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  I  will  support  it  either  way 
because  I  think  this  differential 
amendment    would    find   its    way    in 


through  the  legislative  process  at 
some  point  before  final  signature  by 
the  President.  But  I  do  believe  it  en- 
hances the  attraction  of  the  amend- 
ment if  he  would  accept  it  as  a  modifi- 
cation at  this  point  instead  of  waiting 
until  later.  I  would  very  much  appreci- 
ate it  if  he  would.  In  either  event,  I 
will  support  this  legislation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Would  it  be  in  order 
for  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
modify  his  own  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  be. 

Mr.  HART.  I  send  the  modification 
to  the  desk. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  2248),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment, 
add  the  following: 

SEC.       .    INCREASE    IN    TARIFf^S   ON    PETROLEl'M 
AND  PETROLEl'M  PRODI XTS. 

(a)  Item  475.05  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •■0.125t  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10.0525  per  Bbl.". 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "O.St  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10.21  per  Bbl.". 

(b)  Item  475.10  of  such  Schedules  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •0.25e  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$10,105  per  Bbl. ", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "0.5t  per  gal. "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10.21  per  Bbl. ". 

(c)  Item  475.25  of  such  Schedules  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1.25t  per  gal. "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10,525  per  Bbl.". 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "2.5e  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$11.05  per  Bbl. ". 

(d)  Items  475.30.  475.35,  and  475.65  of  such 
Schedules  are  each  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "0.25t  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10,105  per  Bbl.", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "0.5f  per  gal. "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10.21  per  Bbl. ". 

(e)  Item  475.45  of  such  Schedules  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tt  per  gal."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$10.84  per  Bbl.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "4t  per  gal. "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$11.68  per  Bbl. ". 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  tariff  imposed  upon  im- 
ported refined  petroleum  products  shall 
equal  $14.00  per  Bbl.  For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  "refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts" shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  that 
in  section  (3)(5)  of  the  Emergency  Petrole- 
um Allocation  Act  of  1973  *  *  • 

(g)  •  •  •  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  or  increasing  fund- 
ing for  any  program  of  the  United  States 
under  which  financial  assistance  (including 
loans  and  loan  guarantees)  is  provided  to 
lower  income  individuals  and  families  ad- 
versely affected  by  increased  energy  costs, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  monetary  effect  on 
such  individuals  and  families  of  the  in- 
creases in  duties  imposed  by  this  section. 
The  monetary  effect  of  such  increases  on 


such  individuals  and  families  is  to  be  jointly 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy.  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  only  in  connection  with  such  pro- 
grams as  may  be  otherwise  provided  for  by 
law. 

(h)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  modified 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  affection  and  regard  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  I  think  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  have  very  arti- 
culately presented  the  case  for  an 
import  oil  fee.  If  I  came  from  Colorado 
or  Louisiana,  I  think  I  would  be  for  it, 
too.  But  the  problem  with  this  ap- 
proach is  it  really  puts  the  burden  on 
another  portion  of  the  country,  the 
Northeast,  New  E:ngland.  In  my  part 
of  the  country  my  recollection  is  that 
70  percent  of  the  very  energy  we  have 
there  comes  from  oil.  And  of  that  70 
percent,  I  know  that  70  percent  is  im- 
ported oil.  The  statistics  across  the 
country  show  that  about  40  percent  of 
the  energy  used  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  comes  from  imported  oil 
against  the  70  percent  that  we  use. 

What  this  means,  to  be  very  specific, 
to  a  family  in  Rhode  Island,  is  that 
they  would  have  to  pay  25  cents  a 
gallon  more,  or  about  $275  per  family. 
I  think  this  is  quite  a  load  for  our  sec- 
tion to  carry.  Historically,  we  have 
always  been  at  a  disadvantage  when  it 
came  to  the  high  cost  of  energy. 

Rhode  Island  has  made  an  exempla- 
ry contribution  in  the  field  of  energy 
conservation.  Rhode  Island  has  also 
been  making  a  strong  and  determined 
effort  to  encourage  economic  and  busi- 
ness growth.  We  know  that  to  per- 
suade business  to  remain  in  our  State, 
to  expand  in  our  State,  and  to  come  to 
our  State,  we  must  be  competitive 
with  other  States  and  regions.  In  that 
effort,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has 
cut  taxes,  made  painful  and  difficult 
revisions  in  labor  laws,  and  worked 
hard  to  provide  attractive  sites  and  fi- 
nancing to  industry. 

But  surveys,  studies,  and  my  own 
conversations  with  business  leaders  all 
confirm  that  the  most  serious  problem 
confronting  business  in  Rhode  Island 
is  high  energy  costs.  An  oil  import  fee, 
further  increasing  energy  costs,  would 
be  an  economic  disaster  for  industry, 
workers,  and  business  in  Rhode  Island. 


I  can  understand  why  Senators  from 
other  regions  might  consider  tui  oil 
import  fee  as  a  good  way  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficit.  After  all,  it 
would  provide  another  huge  subsidy  to 
the  domestic  oil  industry  which  could 
and  would  increase  the  price  of  domes- 
tic oil  by  the  amount  of  the  oil  import 
fee.  With  higher  oil  prices,  the  oil  pro- 
ducing States  would  receive  more 
money  from  their  severance  taxes- 
money  that  is  paid  by  the  consumers 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  other  oil-consum- 
ing States. 

In  connection  with  the  reasoning  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  we 
need  to  increase  our  revenue,  to 
reduce  our  deficit,  and  I  agree  with 
him  that  we  should,  let  us  do  it  with  a 
gasoline  tax  which  spreads  the  burden 
evenly  across  the  whole  country.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  saying  that  for 
every  permy  of  tax  imposed,  one  raises 
about  $850  or  $900  million.  This  would 
be  a  fair  and  equitable  way  of  raising 
revenue  and  would,  I  think,  secure 
much  more  support  from  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

I  hope  this  oil  import  fee  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  considered  in 
the  past,  will  not  prevail.  I  remember 
when  I  was  first  here  in  the  early  six- 
ties, it  was  a  big  issue  when  President 
Kennedy  took  over  our  helm.  The  oil 
import  fee  or  its  equivalent  was  re- 
moved at  that  time.  Now  it  has  come 
to  rear  its  head  again  as  so  many 
things  do  in  Government  over  cycles 
of  20  or  15  or  25  years. 

So  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  open  editori- 
al which  I  wrote  some  time  ago  enti- 
tled "Business,  Workers,  Homeowners: 
The  Case  Against  an  Oil  Import  Fee." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 

Feb.  14,  1986J 

Business,  Workers,  Homeowners:  The 

Case  Against  an  Oil  Import  Fee 

(By  Claiborne  Pell) 

Just  as  the  world  is  now  awash  in  cheap 
oil,  so  the  Congress  today  is  awash  with  pro- 
posals to  impose  an  import  fee  of  $5  or  $10  a 
barrel  on  oil  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

The  reasons  for  the  wave  of  support  for 
an  oil  import  fee  are  clear:  an  oil  import  fee 
would  provide  a  bundle  of  money  for  the 
federal  government.  It  could  be  used  to  help 
reduce  the  federal  budget  deficit— and  avoid 
the  horrendous  budget  cuts  threatened  by 
the  Gramm-Rudman  Act.  Or  the  money 
could  be  used  to  patch  up  the  tax  reform 
bill,  offsetting  some  costly  changes  that 
President  Reagan  wants  made  in  it. 

And,  proponents  argue,  the  import  fee 
would  be  almost  painless.  With  world  oil 
prices  plummeting,  the  import  fee  wouldn't 
actually  raise  oil  costs  in  the  United  States, 
it  would  just  confiscate  for  the  government 
part  of  the  price  cute  that  otherwise  would 
produce  lower  gasoline,  heating  oil,  and 
electric  coste  for  consumers. 


The  truth,  however,  is  that  an  oil  import 
fee  is  not  a  good  idea,  and  it  would  not  be 
painless.  For  Rhode  Island  and  all  of  New 
England,  an  oil  import  fee  would  be  a  seri- 
ous economic  blow.  And  nationally,  the  oil 
import  fee  would  impose  a  handicap  on  in- 
dustry, making  it  less  competitive  In  world 
markete. 

Why  would  an  oil  import  fee  be  particu- 
larly harmful  to  the  business,  workers  and 
homeowners  in  Rhode  Island?  In  Rhode 
Island  about  54  to  70  percent  of  all  energy 
used  for  all  purjKJses  comes  from  oil.  Na- 
tionally, oil  is  the  source  of  about  40  percent 
of  all  energy  used.  So  a  higher  price  for  oil 
and  oil  producte  hurte  Rhode  Island  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  it  hurte  other  areas  that 
have  ready  access  to  cheaper  natural  gas, 
coal  and  hydroelectric  power. 

Here  in  Rhode  Island,  energy  coste  are 
much  higher  than  the  national  average,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  con- 
fronting Rhode  Island  business.  Time  after 
time,  businessmen  have  told  me  that  their 
biggest  problem  is  not  government  regula- 
tion, high  taxes,  or  even  foreign  competi- 
tion, but  high  energy  coste. 

For  years,  as  world  crude  oil  prices  soared 
to  $30  a  barrel,  we  in  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Northern  paid  the  price.  While  the  oil-pro- 
ducing regions  of  our  country  boomed,  we 
saw  businesses  close  or  leave  the  state,  cost- 
ing us  thousands  of  jobs.  Now,  when  the 
price  of  our  prime  energy  source  is  declin- 
ing, we  are  told  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  push  the  price  back  up  with  an  oil 
import  fee— to  reduce  the  deficit  or  to  make 
the  tax  reform  bill  more  palatable  to  special 
intereste. 

An  oil  import  fee  would  be  bad  for  Rhode 
Island  because  it  would  reimpose  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  with  other  regions. 

But  an  oil  Import  fee  also  would  be  harm- 
ful nationally.  A  study  conducted  by  econo- 
miste  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas 
concluded  that  even  with  a  decline  in  world 
oil  prices,  a  $5  a  barrel  import  fee  would 
have  these  economic  ef fecte: 

Gross  national  product  would  be  one  per- 
cent lower  at  the  end  of  two  years  than 
without  the  import  fee. 
There  would  be  400.000  fewer  jobs,  and: 
There  would  be  an  immediate  acceleration 
of  inflation  with  the  wholesale  price  index 
for  fuels  jumping  by  12  percent. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  recently  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  a  resolution  opposing 
any  oil  import  fee.  I  was  joined  in  this  effort 
by  my  colleague  Senator  Chafee.  by  Sena- 
tors Kennedy  and  Kerry  of  Massachusette, 
by  Senator  Weicker  of  Connecticut,  and 
nine  other  senators  from  the  Northeast. 

The  resolution  is  part  of  an  effort  to  let 
senators  from  other  regions  know  that  an 
oil  Import  fee  is  not  painless  and  will  face 
strong  and  vigorous  opposition  in  the 
Senate. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  to  the 
nation.  President  Reagan  spoke  eloquently 
of  his  opposition  to  protective  trade  legisla- 
tion, saying  he  will  "oppose  legislation 
touted  as  providing  protection  that  in  reali- 
ty pite  one  American  worker  against  an- 
other, one  industry  against  another,  one 
community  against  another,  and  that  raises 
prices  for  us  all." 

That,  I  think,  is  a  perfect  description  of 
the  impact  of  proposals  for  an  oil  import 
fee.  It  would  protect  the  United  States  oil 
industry  by  placing  a  floor  under  oil  prices: 
it  would  pit  our  oil-consuming  industries 
against  industry  in  other  areas  that  use 
other  energy  sources,  pit  our  workers 
against  workers  in  oil-producing  states,  and 
cost  us  all  money. 


I  favor  tax  reform,  and  I  believe  we  must 
have  new  revenue  to  help  balance  the  feder- 
al budget.  But  for  those  of  us  in  the  North- 
east, an  oil  import  fee  would  be  the  least 
fair  way  to  increase  revenues. 
Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  around  here  some  bad 
ideas  never  seem  to  die. 

They  are  like  Lazartis.  They  come 
back  from  the  dead,  reappear  on  this 
floor,  and  we  vote  on  them  time  and 
time  again  as  we  have  in  this  particu- 
lar matter.  The  oil  import  fee  suggest- 
ed is  a  bad  idea  for  four  particular  rea- 
sons. First,  it  discriminates  against  one 
section  of  the  Nation;  second,  it  im- 
poses a  burden  on  American  industry 
that  our  competitors  abroad  do  not 
have.  Third,  it  discriminates  against 
the  American  farmer  who  is  struggling 
under  extremely  onerous  conditions  at 
the  present  time  and  is  desperate  to 
regain  his  markets  in  the  world. 
Fourth,  it  is  a  very  bad  way  to  raise 
revenue.  It  is  a  very  bad  tax  measure. 
Let  me  deal  specifically  with  each  of 
these  foiu"  measures.  First,  it  discrimi- 
nates against  one  section  of  the 
Nation.  As  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league has  just  pointed  out,  the 
Northeast,  the  North,  and  in  particu- 
lar in  our  section.  New  England,  is  pe- 
nalized by  this  onerous  tax  that  the 
other  sections  of  the  country  are  not. 
As  he  stated  so  accurately,  70  percent 
of  our  energy  comes  from  oil.  You 
might  say,  oh,  well,  only  70  percent  of 
that  is  imported.  The  other  30  percent 
is  not  imported.  The  point  some  make, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  with  this  oil 
import  fee  the  price  of  all  oil  will  rise. 
After  all,  that  is  the  purpose  of  it.  The 
domestic  oil  will  rise  to  meet  that 
price.  That  is  why  it  is  being  imposed. 
The  $10  per  barrel,  or  whatever  is  pro- 
posed eventually  is  settled  on,  if  it  is 
indeed  settled  on,  means  that  the  do- 
mestic oil  will  rise  to  that  of  the  im- 
ported oil  price. 

So  for  our  section  of  the  country,  70 
percent  of  our  energy  will  rise  to  a 
new  level  that  is  not  presently  in 
force,  way  above  that  in  other  sections 
of  the  Nation  that  have  hydroelectric 
power,  that  have  nuclear  power,  and 
that  have  natural  gas  that  we  are  not 
fortimate  enough  to  have. 

Second,  it  imposes  a  burden  on 
American  industry.  I  think  everyone  is 
aware  of  the  desperate  international 
competitive  position  that  American  in- 
dustry is  ciurently  in.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  today's  New  York  Times.  'U.S. 
Trade  Deficit  Continues  To  Soar  at  a 
Record  Pace.  A  $14  billion  Gap  in 
June.  At  the  Current  Rate  Imports  for 
the  Pull  Year  Will  Exceed  Exports  by 
$170  biUion." 

Mr.  President,  that  dazzles  the 
mind— $170  billion  trade  deficit.  What 
we  are  saying  and  what  is  being  sug- 
gested in  this  legislation  is  that  we 
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impose  an  added  burden  on  American 
industry.  If  the  differential  in  the 
price  of  the  dollar  were  not  enough,  if 
their  high  wage  costs  are  not  enough, 
on  top  of  it  we  compound  this  problem 
with  an  increased  price  of  fuel  which 
our  competitors  do  not  have. 

D  2010 

They  will  buy  at  the  world  price.  We 
will  buy  at  the  world  price,  plus  what- 
ever is  added  per  barrel,  $10  per 
barrel. 

As  was  pointed  out,  it  is  extremely 
important  to  remember  that  the  price 
of  all  our  oil  will  rise,  not  just  the  im- 
ported oil. 

The  American  farmer,  on  the  third 
point,  Mr.  President,  our  American 
farmer— I  do  not  think  we  have  to  out- 
line in  this  body  the  problems  that  the 
American  farmer  is  undergoing. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  that  the  worst  suf- 
fering is  occurring  at  the  present  time, 
compounded  in  some  sections  by  the 
drought.  To  aay  to  our  AmeMcfth 
ftfm«r  thm  we  tire  itoitii  to  lfi(if«MP 
the  pf<««  of  hlH  fprtiltiicr,  we  mp  mm 
to  in«r#ai>«  the  $f\m  of  Hia  (^ttf^rftUon 
of  hi«  trMten,  hiN  »m^^ff^^f\^<  ^v 
MMing  to  the  prlcaH  he  In  purrenlli^ 
pnying,  that  his  oompetitorH  worldwide 
do  not  pay  makes  no  sense  at  all  to 
me. 

Fourth,  this  is  a  very,  very  poor  way 
to  raise  a  tax.  The  price  of  all  oil  rises, 
yet  we  collect  the  tax  on  only  that  Im- 
ported portion  of  it.  So  everybody 
pays  an  increased  price  for  all  the  oil 
that  they  buy.  but  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment only  collects  a  tax  on  one-third 
of  that,  namely  the  imported  portion. 

Some  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
Sheik  Yamani  had  made  threats  that 
the  great  luture  of  Arabian  oil  was 
going  to  be  in  the  1990's,  not  the 
1970's.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
trim  our  sails  by  threats  by  Sheik 
Yamani. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  we 
have  here  the  old  story,  the  old  story 
of  trying  to  help  one  industry  by  pe- 
nalizing all  American  industry  and, 
indeed,  American  farmers. 

When  we  are  talking  American  in- 
dustry, we  are  talking  jobs,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. When  our  exports  have  a  $14  bil- 
lion gap  in  June  a  $170  billion  gap  for 
the  year,  that  is  just  not  some  indus- 
try that  is  hurt,  those  are  human 
beings,  those  are  American  jobs. 

If  the  oil  industry  is  suffering,  and 
indeed,  we  recognize  this,  then  let  us 
specifically  target  something  for  that 
industry  as  we  have  attempted  to  help 
the  agricultural  industry  in  our 
Nation.  But  let  us  not  impose  a  burden 
on  all  the  rest  of  American  industry. 

Some  have  suggested  an  overall  Btu 
tax,  some  have  suggested  a  gasoline 
tax.  All  of  these  perhaps  should  be  up 
for  consideration.  But  not  a  tax  that 
imposes  a  burden  on  the  balance  of 
American  competitiveness,  that  is  di- 


rected more  onerously  to  one  section 
of  the  Nation  more  than  others.  That 
is  a  poor  way  to  raise  revenue. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  have  completed  my 
statement.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  addressing 
the  issue  and  speaking  so  clearly  to 
the  amendment  being  offered. 

What  I  find  interesting,  as  I  am  sure 
does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
after  listening  to  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  is 
this  is  the  same  reasoning  that  op- 
posed any  mandatory  conservation, 
opposed  any  sort  of  a  gasoline  tax  that 
would  enhance  conservation,  who  was 
out  on  the  floor  advocating  tax  shel- 
ters, if  you  will,  for  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustry because  of  impoverished  times. 

But  now  the  resolution  Is  to  sock  it 
to  the  rest  of  the  country  by  virtue  of 
an  oil  import  fee,  and  by  the  rest  that 
specifically  being  New  England. 

Mr.  MAWT.  Will  the  Senatof  yield? 

Mr,  WfilCKen.  t  will  Ih  a  mometit. 

Mr.  MARf  <  t  MU^^orted  the  gMollne 
tftg. 

Mr,  Wii6KHft,  I  heheve  the  iena- 
tor  did.  I  helieve  my  eomments  were 
directed  to  the  reasoning  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Louisiana  who 
has  not  been  In  favor  of  a  gasoline  tax, 
who  has  not  been  in  favor  of  mandato- 
ry conservation,  who  supported  the 
tax  shelters  because  now  his  industries 
are  impoverished. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  will  in  a  moment. 

He  now  seeks  as  a  remedy  to  go 
ahead  and  Impose  a  tax  which  will 
have  its  impact  on  those  people  in  the 
Northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  plus  those  alluded  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

If  we  are  to  address  the  problem, 
and  the  problem  needs  attention  in 
terms  of  conservation  so  that  we  do 
not  end  up  behind  the  OPEC  8-ball 
again,  let  us  have  strict  enforcement 
of  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit,  let 
us  have  mandatory  conservation,  let 
us  have  a  national  fuel  tax,  let  us  have 
all  of  these  things. 

If  I  have  ever  seen  parochial  politics 
played  it  has  been  played  out  here  on 
the  floor  where  we  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  oil  and  gas  interests,  but 
not  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
at  this  time.  He  has  made  his  state- 
ment. He  has  made  his  statements 
over  the  years.  He  has  done  very  well, 
I  might  add.  by  the  interests  that  he 
represents.  But  there  are  also  national 
interests  involved  here. 

I  have  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  disagree  with  him  on  this 
amendment,  but  nobody  has  been  in 


the  forefront  of  conservation  more 
than  he  has.  and  I  commend  him  for 
it. 

But  I  will  not  take  is  logic  those 
who  have  consistently  opposed  every 
conservation  measure  that  has 
reached  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  now  come  along  with  something 
which  has  no  impact  in  a  political 
sense  on  the  constituencies  they  repre- 
sent, especially  when  it  means  foisting 
that  burden  off  on  others. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  time  and  a 
good  place  to  debate  the  matter  of  our 
national  conservation  effort,  but  let  us 
do  so  in  a  way  whereby  everybody 
fairly  shoulders  the  burden. 

I  would  vote,  I  might  add,  for  those 
special  measures  which,  again,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  advocated, 
which  I  am  for.  that  would  help  those 
who  have  been  dislocated  by  the  eco- 
nomic tragedies  of  his  region.  I  have 
no  problem  with  that.  We  all  have 
those  difficulties.  But  energy  Is  a  na- 
tional matter  and  a  national  crisis  that 
deserves  a  natldnal  respohse.  That  Is 
the  ottly  wtt!^  we  ean  respoHd  io  II.  Not 
hy  HomethiHg  whieh  t^engtlMeM  HHe  »ee-- 
tioH  of  the  pouMtrv  and  gues  ahead 
aod  gives  benefit  to  another.  That  Is 
not  a  national  response  to  a  national 
problem. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  because  I  think  he 
has  indicated  some  very  serious  prob- 
lems. I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  necessarily  support- 
ed the  measures  I  have  supported  in 
the  past  because  indeed  he  has  point- 
ed out  some  valid  points  in  opposition 
to  the  matters  I  have  raised.  It  does 
raise  the  cost  of  energy,  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  But  I  have  felt  it 
was  worth  it  in  terms  of  conservation 
effort  because  indeed  in  the  long  run, 
once  OPEC  gets  back  on  its  feet,  and  it 
will,  and  once  the  United  States  treats 
energy  like  going  through  it  as  if  it 
was  water,  and  it  will,  we  will  be  back 
in  the  same  pickle  again. 

That  is  why  I  have  spoken  so  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  conservation  measures 
on  this  floor. 

I  also  have  to  indicate,  though,  that 
I  am  almost  insulted  considering  the 
rhetoric  that  I  have  been  subjected  to 
when  I  have  suggested  conservation 
and  now  to  hear  that  this  is  some  sort 
of  method  of  raising  money  and  also  is 
conservation.  I  think  that  is  not  so. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  have  some  statistics 
here  that  perhaps  the  Senator  is  not 
familiar  with.  I  wonder  if  he  is  famil- 
iar with  them.  They  are  as  follows: 

First  of  all.  I  will  preface  this  by 
saying  there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  here 


on  the  floor  about  OPEC  and  about 
the  Arabs.  Somehow  this  is  looked  on 
as  a  great  way  to  bash  the  Arabs.  We 
are  going  to  fix  them  up. 

To  quote  Sheik  Yamani.  he  said  that 
the  great  days  of  the  Arab  oil  were  not 
in  the  1960s  or  1970's  but  will  be  in 
the  1990s. 

Here  are  statistics  which  I  think  the 
Senator  might  be  interested  in. 

In  1984.  only  35  percent  of  imports 
were  from  OPEC,  that  is.  total  OPEC. 
but  less  than  9  percent  of  the  imports 
in  1984  were  supplied  by  Arab  member 
countries  of  OPEC. 

So  the  suggestion  that  somehow  this 
is  doing  something  to  the  Arabs  is  not 
accurate.  It  is  Mexico.  Canada,  and 
Venezuela  who  supplied  the  largest 
share  of  the  imports  in  1984.  That,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  the  important  point. 

If  somebody  is  suggesting  that  we 
are  going  to  nip  the  Arabs  in  the  heels 
with  this  kind  of  measure,  that  is  not 

Mr.  WEICKER.  1  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Is  entirely  correct. 
What  Ift  proposed  here  Is  fneatit  to  hip 
New  Bhgltttid,  peflod,  wiire  ttiid  simple. 
Verv  f»-»thklv,  \  Mood  um  ftgftlHM  my 
own  polltU'gi  mtere»»ts  when  \  wiwooft 
(id  deeonirol  and  a  free  marHet.  That 
was  very  unpopular  In  Connecticut 
and  very  unpopular  in  New  England.  I 
did  It  because  I  thought  It  was  eco- 
nomically correct.  Frankly,  I  think 
facts  have  proven  me  out  to  be  correct. 
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It  was  the  correct  policy  to  follow. 
So  I  was  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senators  from  Texas  and 
Colorado,  wherever.  Indeed,  in  my  last 
election  campaign,  I  was  referred  to  by 
my  Democratic  opponent  as  the  third 
Senator  from  Texas.  How  do  you  like 
that  for  a  political 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  is  a  compliment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  any  event,  it  ab- 
solutely accurately  describes  the  abuse 
I  took  politically  as  I  stood  with  the 
Senators  from  the  oil  States.  They  de- 
served a  free  market,  they  got  a  free 
market,  and  they  enjoyed  that  free 
market.  Now  times  might  be  a  little 
tough  as  they  have  been  for  a  long 
period  of  time  elsewhere,  and  I  will 
work  with  the  Senators  as  to  how  we 
get  out  of  it.  We  do  not  get  out  of  it  by 
penalizing  New  England  any  more 
than  New  England  had  the  right  to  pe- 
nalize the  Southwestern  States  by  im- 
posing controls  on  oil. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  respond  to  the  ad  hominem 
attack  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Cormecticut  at  this  time  except 
to  point  out  that  I  think  it  is  common 
courtesy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  when  one  does  use  the  name  of 
another  Senator  and  then  the  other 
Senator  asks  for  a  question  in  order  to 
set  the  record  straight,  this  ought  to 
be  done. 


I  do  not  know  why  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Connecticut  has  fallen 
from  his  usual  courtesy,  but  I  am  sure 
there  is  some  reason  and  I  shall  for- 
give him  in  advance  for  that 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  is  the  Sena- 
tor's question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (continuing).  As 
difficult  as  that  may  be.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  the  floor  and  I  am  not  asking  a 
question.  I  asked  to  ask  a  question  ear- 
lier and  was  refused  that  permission. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said,  first,  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  consistently  opposed  a 
gasoline  tax.  That  is  simply  factually 
wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  1978,  much  to  my  own  politi- 
cal embarrassment,  I  proposed  a  bill  as 
the  sole  author,  having  been  told  by 
many  of  my  friends  that  it  was  the 
wrong  thing  to  do,  providing  for  a  50- 
cent  gasoline  tax  phased  in  10  cents  a 
year  over  5  years. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
always  opposed  a  gasoline  tax?  t  can 
tell  you  in  the  election  of  1978,  he 
wished  he  had.  fiut  he  had  not.  tt  Is 
fiietuttllv  hot  ^<o^^ept  to  say  1  h*d 
always  obtiosed  the  MMOiltie  tM. 

Mr  WifeKSR.  Wih  the  iefifttor 
viald  for  a  aweHtlon? 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Not  at  this  point,  \ 
will  in  a  moment,  8ut  let  me  set  the 
RgcoRD  straight. 

Second,  it  was  said  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  always  opposed  every 
conservation  bill  that  has  come  down 
the  pike.  That  is  factually  not  correct. 
Not  only  did  I  vote  for  the  Fuel  Use 
Act,  but  I  was  the  floor  manager  of 
the  Fuel  Use  Act.  I  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  passage  of  the  Fuel  Use  Act, 
preventing  the  use  of  natural  gas;  the 
same  thing  for  Power  Plant  Conserva- 
tion Act;  the  same  for— I  think,  Mr. 
President,  during  that  period,  when  we 
passed  all  those  conservation  bills.  I 
believe  I  floor  managed  every  single 
one  of  them. 

If  the  Senator  can  tell  me  a  major 
conservation  act,  other  than  the  Auto 
Standards  Act,  which  I  voted  for,  that 
I  did  not  floor  manage,  vote  for,  sup- 
port, I  shall  stand  corrected.  I  think  I 
have  not  only  voted  for  them  all  but 
floor  managed  them. 

Now,  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  been  against  every  con- 
servation act  factually  is  not  only  not 
correct,  not  accurate,  it  is  about  180 
degrees  out  of  sync. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  that  mean 
that  I  have  voted  for  every— and  I 
shall  not  characterize  them  other 
than  to  say  occasionally  unwise- 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  put  up  in  the  Energy 
Committee,  which  has  been  voted 
down  by  overwhelming  margins?  No,  I 
did  not  always  vote  for  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Connecii- 
cut    because    I    thought    they    were 


unwise  then  and  I  think  there  are 
unwise  now. 

That  ad  hominem  attack,  which  I 
thought  was  totally  unnecessary  and 
out  of  place  and  factually  wrong,  does 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  issue 
here  before  the  Senate  right  now, 
which  is  a  concern  of  vital  importance 
to  this  Nation.  It  concerns  whether  or 
not  we  will  have  an  energy  industry  to 
conserve. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Now  I  shall  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Since  the  Senator  is 
not  prone  to  vote  for  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  did  he 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley]  in 
the  Gramm-Rudman  bill  proposing  a 
gasoline  tax? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  In  the  Gramm- 
Rudman 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  vote  for  Senator  Brao- 
LKt's  amendment  imposing  a  gasoline 
tMX?  ^eettitse  li  wtts  g  mgjor  t^leee  of 
leglslgtloH  OH  the  floor  last  year. 

Mr,  iQ^nWfQH,  \  voted  tMfft(n«( 
that  gasoline  tag, 

Mr.  WBICKSR  \  am  sure  he  did  her 
cause  he  voted  against  every  other  ga«- 
ollne  tax. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  gasoline  tax. 
as  I  recall,  was  voted  down  by  OO-some- 
thing  to  something  like  2  votes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  takes  courage  to 

vote  for  any  tax. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Because  I  failed  to 

vote   for   something   that   was   voted 

down    by    90-something   to    2,    I    did 

not 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  vote  for  the  mandato- 
ry rationing  proposed  by  this  Senator 
during  the  energy  crisis  and  voted 
down  overwhelmingly  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No,  Mr.  President, 
but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing.  To 
vote  against  mandatory  rationing  and 
vote  against  something  that  was  voted 
down  90-something  to  2  or  3,  there  is 
quite  a  difference  between  that  and 
saying  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
opposed  every  conservation  bill. 

I  might  have  opposed  the  Senator 
from  Cormecticut  on  his  gasoline  tax 
or  his  mandatory  rationing,  but  so  did 
everybody  else. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  And  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey? 
He  opposed  that.  How  else  do  we  con- 
serve if  we  do  not  do  it  by  law  or  tax?  I 
would  like  to  know  how  we  conserve. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  are  a  lot  of 
ways  to  do  it  and  we  have  enacted  a 
lot  of  that  into  law,  but  we  did  not 
have  to  do  it  with  mandatory  ration- 
ing and  we  did  not  have  to  do  it  last 
year  by  a  gasoline  tax. 
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Mr.  HART.  WiU 
Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  point  is  made.  I  shall  not 
bear  a  grudge  against  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  He  is  ordinarily 
very  courteous  and  very  gentlemanly 
and  I  am  sure  he  did  not  mean  to 
offend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
was  not  very  offended  because  it  was 
so  easy  to  prove  the  untruth— not  the 
untruth,  the  inaccuracy— of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

I  hope  that  next  time  he  and  I  will 
be  on  the  same  side.  If  he  will  come  up 
with  better  amendments,  some  which 
really  do  some  conservation  and  do 
the  country  some  good.  I  will  vote 
with  him. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  into  this  fight 
now  for  some  20  minutes.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  recognize  the  cooperation  and 
good  will  of  the  third  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  imderstand  why,  once  he  got 
that  designation,  he  won  by  such  an 
overwhelming  margin  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  But  let  us  deal  with  the 
gasoline  tax  for  a  minute. 

I  believe  very  much  in  this  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
recall  in  1973-74  my  going  to  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  and  tell- 
ing them  we  ought  to  put  on  a  20-cent 
tax— that  is  a  fellow  from  Texas,  an 
oil-  and  gas-producing  State.  We  had 
to  have  it  for  conservation.  I  remem- 
ber the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
saying,  "Not  by  a  dam  sight."  I  have 
cleaned  it  up  a  little. 

I  asked  him  why  he  felt  so  strongly 
about  it.  He  said. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.  I 
put  on  a  1-cent  gasoline  tax  and  they  named 
the  thing  after  me.  Never  again  am  I  going 
to  be  caught  in  that  posture. 

When  I  WPS  on  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  I  led  the 
fight  to  put  on  a  gasoline  tax.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Evans] 
helped  lead  the  fight  to  see  if  we  could 
have  restrictions  on  a  requirement  to 
have  better  gasoline  mileage. 
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I  was  over  here  speaking  from  this 
side  supporting  that  kind  of  measure. 
When  the  GSA  says  you  do  not  have 
to  pay  any  attention  to  thermostats  in 
public  buildings,  I  think  that  it  is  an 
absolute  outrage.  What  is  happening 
is  that  we  are  seeing  an  incredible  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  gasoline  and  oil  in 
this  country.  You  have  already  seen 
an  increase  of  515,000  barrels  per  day 
this  year.  That  is  the  way  we  are 
headed.  I  heard  the  comment  earlier 
that  we  do  not  want  to  bash  Arabs.  I 
do  not  want  to  bash  them  either.  I  just 
do  not  want  them  to  bash  us.  I  heard 
the  comment  earlier  that  the  Saudi 
Arabians  reaUy  are  not  producing  that 
much  oil,  that  last  year  they  were 
15th  in  supplying  oil  to  this  coimtry. 
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This  year  they  are  already  among  the 
top  four  suppliers  and  they  are  on  the 
way  to  being  No.  1.  I  will  tell  you  what 
is  happening  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Canadian  production  is  supposed  to  go 
down  next  year.  North  Sea  production 
and  Norwegian  production  start  down 
the  year  after  that.  Production  in 
Mexico  and  Venezuela  already  has  pla- 
teaued.  That  is  where  we  are  headed. 
What  is  happening  in  this  country?  In 
1981,  you  had  30  new  production  wells, 
wildcat  wells,  every  week.  Last  year, 
there  were  10  a  week.  What  are  you 
seeing  this  year?  Less  than  three  a 
week.  That  is  what  is  happening  to  us. 
Unemployment?  The  highest  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States  for  a 
metropolitan  area  is  in  Texas— Mc 
Allen,  Mission,  Edinburg.  It  is  17  per- 
cent. I  can  take  you  up  to  Starr 
County,  which  is  not  a  metropolitan 
area,  and  it  is  42  percent.  Tell  me  any 
place  else  in  the  country  where  you 
have  that.  Statewide,  it  is  10.7  percent 
That  is  the  most  we  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No.  I  listened  to  the 
Senator.  I  did  not  try  to  interrupt.  I 
want  to  finish  my  thoughts  and  reply 
to  some  of  the  things  that  the  Senator 
has  stated.  I  listen  to  what  is  happen- 
ing back  home  and  I  feel  like  I  am  rep- 
resenting a  war  zone.  Last  month  we 
had  2,000  home  foreclosures  in  Hous- 
ton, TX.  That  is  as  much  as  we  nor- 
mally have  in  a  year.  That  is  what  we 
are  going  through.  We  have  real  con- 
cerns about  banks  and  S&L's.  I  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  day  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Federal  home 
loan  bank  talking  about  some  of  those 
concerns.  People  back  home  who 
thought  they  were  not  in  the  oil  and 
gas  business  all  of  a  sudden  find  that 
they  are,  whether  they  are  renting 
hotel  rooms  or  trying  to  provide  meals 
in  a  restaurant  or  trying  to  sell  auto- 
mobiles. Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  The 
new  oil  is  going  to  be  OPEC  oil.  That 
is  where  it  is  going  to  be  coming  from. 
Do  not  ever  get  the  idea  OPEC  is  driv- 
ing down  the  price  of  oil  because  it  is 
trying  to  take  care  of  the  consumers  in 
this  country. 

OPEC  is  driving  it  down  because  it 
wants  to  whip  the  other  oil  producers 
into  line,  and  once  they  are  in  line, 
then  the  price  will  go  up  fast.  A  com- 
ment was  made  earlier  that  we  want  a 
free  market  system,  and  I  appreciate 
that.  But  it  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  to- 
tally free  market  on  the  way  up.  We 
put  on  a  windfall  profit  tax. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  No.  I  am  trying  to 
finish  my  process  of  thinking.  But  I 
did  not  hear  anything  about  a  windfall 
loss.  What  are  we  trying  to  do  is  stabi- 
lize the  oil  industry.  I  understand  that 
the  oil  industry  is  not  politically  popu- 
lar. Bashing  oil  is  a  lot  of  fun  for  a  lot 
of  folks.  A  lot  of  folks  think  that  the 


oil  business  is  what  they  see  on  the  TV 
show  Dallas,  but  those  are  just  not  the 
realities  in  Texas  today. 

I  think  that  it  is  just  as  important 
for  this  country  to  have  a  reasonably 
stable  oil  industry  as  it  is  to  have  a 
steel  industry.  Now.  what  do  we  do  on 
steel?  We  say.  "Let  us  put  allotments 
on,"  and  we  do  that.  I  have  to  admit 
that  add  allotments  to  the  cost  of 
those  thing  that  we  make  in  this  coun- 
try using  steel. 

I  have  to  say  to  the  Senator  that 
when  we  put  that  import  fee  on  oil,  it 
adds  to  cost.  I  understand  that.  But  all 
these  economists  who  were  testifying 
and  saying  what  a  great  thing  it  is  to 
get  down  the  price  of  oil.  how  is  it 
going  to  be  a  real  boon  for  our  country 
and  how  we  are  going  to  see  GNP 
growth  4.5  percent— were  just  plain 
wrong.  It  did  not  work  out  that  way. 
They  said  we  were  going  to  have  a  real 
increase  in  capital  spending  in  this 
country.  It  did  not  work  out  that  way. 
Why  not?  Because  of  the  devastation 
in  the  oil  and  gas  producing  States. 

Service  industries  are  going  bank- 
rupt. Independent  producers  are  going 
out  of  the  business. 

Now,  what  we  see  in  the  tax  bill 
coming  over  from  the  House  is  an- 
other hit.  They  are  on  the  way  down, 
but  hit  them  again. 

It  is  terribly  important  we  continue 
to  have  adequate  oil  reserves  in  this 
country.  It  is  important  that  we  do  not 
get  hooked  again  on  foreign  oil.  What 
did  we  use  last  year  in  the  way  of  for- 
eign oil  as  compared  to  our  consump- 
tion? Twenty-seven  percent.  What  was 
it  at  the  time  of  the  embargo?  Forty- 
seven  percent.  What  a  marvelous  job 
we  did  on  conservation,  and  during  the 
same  process  we  were  able  to  keep  up 
the  oil  reserves  of  this  country  by 
drilling  deeper  wells,  more  expensive 
wells,  going  farther  out  at  sea,  taking 
the  high  risks.  We  kept  the  oil  re- 
serves up. 

Now  it  is  going  the  other  way-in- 
creasing foreign  consumption,  decreas- 
ing domestic  production.  That  is 
where  we  are  headed.  We  are  being 
wiped  out  of  the  business  because  we 
cannot  live  with  these  prices.  Look  at 
what  is  happening  on  stripper  wells. 
You  have  442.000  stripper  wells  in  this 
country.  Over  100.00  of  them  have  al- 
ready closed  down,  and  once  you  close 
them  down,  the  environmental  re- 
quirements are  such  that  you  have  to 
plug  them,  and  once  you  plug  them 
you  do  not  bring  them  back.  So  the  oil 
is  lost.  I  think  OPEC  played  its  oil 
card  a  decade  ago  and  it  is  getting 
ready  to  do  it  again.  I  do  not  like  an 
import  fee,  buy  I  do  not  see  any  other 
way  to  defend  ourselves,  and  I  think  it 
helps  stablize  an  industry  that  I  be- 
lieve is  important  to  our  country. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  hear  people  say  it 
will  not  work.  In  1959  President  Eisen- 
hower imposed  quotas  on  imported  oil. 
Now,  that  was  a  serious  move.  The 
quotas  were  mandatory.  He  acted 
under  what  is  known  as  section  232  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  And  that 
authority  still  exists.  He  took  that 
step  to  stem  rapid  increases  in  the  im- 
ports of  cheap  foreign  oil  so  that  those 
increases  in  imports  would  not  threat- 
en or  impair  the  national  security,  and 
it  worked. 

We  were  able  to  keep  our  domestic 
industry  in  place.  But  once  you  lose 
the  rigs,  once  you  lose  the  service  com- 
panies, they  go  out  of  business  and 
you  do  not  put  them  back  into  busi- 
ness overnight.  I  think  the  oil  import 
fee  will  work,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
helpful.  I  do  not  think  in  this  instance, 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  I  am  being 
parochial,  but  I  am  also  speaking  to 
what  I  sincerely  believe  is  the  national 
interest  of  my  country.  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  we  have  a  stable  oil  in- 
dustry in  the  country.  Where  we  have 
to  make  some  exceptions  for  heating 
in  the  Northeast,  of  course  we  will.  I 
understand  the  fact  that  we  had  regu- 
lations that  many  people  did  not  like, 
but  we  had  a  stable  oil  industry. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Will  the  Senator 
support  a  gasoline  tax  at  the  pump? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Well,  I  supported  it 
many  times  in  the  past,  and  I  may  sup- 
port it  again  depending  on  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish.  And  let  me 
say  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
my  State,  in  going  before  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  is  calling  for  an 
increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Texas  calling  for  a  tax  at  the  pump? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  It  depends  on  what 
we  are  going  to  get  for  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Texas  support 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  have  done  it  many 
times  in  the  past  and  been  a  leader  in 
it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Texas  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  when  he  proposed  such  a 
gasoline  tax  last  year? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  do  not  remember 
the  context  of  it,  but  I  have  told  the 
Senator  repeatedly  that  I  did  so,  and  I 
have  proven  that,  and  I  have  spoken 
on  the  floor  in  favor  of  those  meas- 
ures. I  think  I  have  answered  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  just  have  two 
more  questions. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  One  more  question, 
and  then  I  would  like  to  continue. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Did  the  oU  industry 
benefit— the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  referred  to  the  fact  that 


the  market  was  on  the  way  up  due  to 
the  pressures  of  OPEC  a  few  years 
back.  Did  not  the  producers  in  Texas 
benefit  from  that  rise  in  prices? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Of  course  it  did.  I 
am  not  quarreling  with  that.  But  I 
told  the  Senator  earlier  I  really  want 
to  finish  my  comments. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  just  have  two 
short  questions. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  did  not  yield  for  a 
series  of  questions.  \ 

But  I  also  stated  it  at  that  time, 
when  the  windfall  tax  was  put  on. 
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On  the  other  sWe,  if  you  put  a 
damper  on  the  profit  side.  I  would  like 
to  see  some  concern  about  the  loss 
side— that  we  have  a  stable  price  for 
oil  and  that  we  keep  a  reasonable  oil 
industry  going  in  this  country.  I  think 
if  you  do  not  do  that,  the  national  se- 
curity is  seriously  jeopardized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  ;Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  last  question? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes,  one  last  ques- 
tion—which, I  must  say,  the  Senator 
did  not  do  for  others. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Cam  delighted  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it  at  tjie  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  not  through 
with  my  statement;  but  you  have  kept 
interrupting  me.  I;  will  let  you  have 
one  more  question. ; 

Mr.  WEICKER.;  WUl  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  tell  me 
what  the  unemployment  rates  were  in 
New  E^ngland  when  the  prices  of  oil 
were  high  and  everybody  was  flush  in 
Texas.  They  were:  staggering.  I  will 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  me  answer  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

That  was  when  New  England  was  in 
trouble  and  asked  for  help,  and  this 
Senator  tried  to  hjlp.  When  the  city 
of  New  York  was  iwtrouble,  this  Sena- 
tor tried  to  help.  fRrhen  the  steel  in- 
dustry was  in  trouble  in  Ohio  and 
States  such  as  that,  this  Senator  went 
in  and  supported  the  allotment  on 
steel  because  I  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant in  the  national  interest.  So  this 
Senator  has  responded. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  This  is  a 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  had  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  number  of  questions, 
and  you  have  continued  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  President,  I  really  believe  that 
in  this  kind  of  situation,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  stability  and  some  eco- 
nomic growth  in  this  coimtry,  we  have 
to  have  a  stable  oil  industry.  I  believe 
the  oil  import  fee  would  contribute  to 
that,  and  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Indeed.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  offering  his  amendment. 
As  I  understand  his  comments,  the 
amendment  would  impose  a  $10  per 
barrel  import  fee  on  imported  crude 


oil  and  products.  A  portion  of  the  re- 
sulting revenues  would  be  used  to 
expand  protection  for  the  elderly  and 
low-income  families  through  the 
Energy  Assistance  Program.  And  the 
balance  of  the  revenue  would  flow 
through  to  the  general  fund  and  aid  in 
efforts  to  reduce  the  ballooning 
budget  deficit. 

I  have  worked  long  and  hard  on  the 
idea  of  an  oil  import  fee.  I  have  looked 
at  the  issue  from  every  conceivable 
perspective.  While  I  would  prefer  an 
oil  import  fee  with  a  sliding  scale 
based  on  a  "survival  price"  of  $22  per 
barrel,  I  support  the  approach  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  his  amendment. 

Let  me  note  first  that  this  amend- 
ment implicitly  acknowledges  that  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  face 
an  enormously  challenging  task  in 
skrinking  the  budget. 

We  have  put  into  place  system  after 
system  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 
We  were  told  that  the  reformed 
budget  system  in  the  seventies  would 
expedite  elimination  of  deficits.  And 
we  were  told  that  the  newer  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  system  would  do  it 
too.  Yet,  the  deficits  have  grown 
larger,  not  smaller.  And  they  have 
done  so  because  the  Congress  and  the 
administration,  more  often  than  not, 
have  been  unable  to  agree  where  to 
wield  the  budget  ax.  We  aU  have  our 
own  budget  priorities— programs  we 
wish  to  protect.  And  I  am  not  optimis- 
tic that  the  budget  will  shrink  until  we 
can  forge  a  bipartisan  consensus  with 
Congress  and  the  administration— 
whether  it  is  through  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  system  or  any  other 
system  we  devise. 

The  amendment  has  two  positive 
features.  First,  it  will  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit.  The  largest  budget  deficit 
in  our  history  was  marked  up  last  year 
when  it  swelled  to  $212  billion.  The 
deficit  this  year  may  be  larger  despite 
the  $11.7  billion  cut  we  made  under 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  But  that  is 
history.  What  concerns  me  even  more 
is  the  prospect  that  despite  all  our 
huffing  and  puffing,  the  deficit 
threatens  to  grow  still  larger. 

And  the  major  cause  is  the  slowing 
of  the  economic  growth  as  the  recov- 
ery winds  into  its  final  phase.  The  re- 
covery is  44  months  long  now.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  show  considerable  signs  of 
wear  and  tear.  Despite  the  dramatic 
decline  in  interest  rates  in  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  housing  and  auto 
sales  have  plateaued.  They  are  robust, 
but  they  are  unlikely  to  rise  markedly 
above  current  levels. 

Our  foreign  trade  sector  continues 
to  rob  the  economy  of  2  percentage 
points  of  growth  month  after  month. 
Indeed,  our  failure  to  produce  an  ef- 
fective trade  policy  designed  to  bal- 
ance imports  and  exports  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  the  economy  grew  2.4 
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percent  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year  instead  of  the  4-percent  target  of 
the  administration.  We  had  high 
hopes  that  the  declining  dollar  would 
spark  an  export  boom.  I  believe  that 
hope  is  gone  now. 

Other  more  potent  factors  like  grow- 
ing protectionism  abroad  have  sharply 
diminished,  the  role  on  our  trade  bal- 
ance played  by  changes  in  the  dollar's 
value  on  foreign  exchange  markets. 
Moreover,  our  major  trading  partners 
in  Germany  and  Japan,  despite  implic- 
it promises  made  at  the  plaza  meeting 
last  fall,  have  refused  to  expand  their 
own  economies  and  buy  more  United 
States  exports.  They  prefer  a  world  of 
slow  growth  in  which  they  can  contin- 
ue to  achieve  trade  surpluses. 

Slower  growth  spells  higher  budget 
deficits.  Indeed,  we  are  facing  the 
prospects  of  continued  sluggish 
growth  ahead.  Real  GNP  slumped  to  a 
bare  1.1 -percent  growth  rate  in  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year.  And  both 
the  blue  chip  economic  indicators  and 
Chase  Econometric  are  forecasting 
growth  to  hover  around  2.5  percent  for 
the  balance  of  this  year.  If  that 
occurs,  we  are  facing  yet  another 
record  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1986  and, 
again,  in  fiscal  year  1987.  And  the  cuts 
we  need  to  make  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets  are 
more  than  twice  what  we  have  hereto- 
fore been  told  by  OMB. 

This  amendment  has  a  second  fea- 
ture which  recommends  it  as  well.  Our 
Nation  has  gone  on  an  oil  binge  as 
prices  have  fallen  over  60  percent  to 
range  near  $10  per  barrel. 

Consumption  this  year  is  up  sharply. 
At  the  same  time  production  is  dwin- 
dling because  many  oil  companies 
caimot  meet  their  production  costs  at 
today's  depression  prices.  Stripper  oil 
well  production  is  particularly  hard 
hit. 

Strippers  account  for  73  percent  of 
all  U.S.  oil  wells.  They  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  oil  production  mechanism. 
Yet,  strippers  are  economically  fragile. 

They  each  produce  barely  2.9  barrels 
a  day.  and  many  rely  on  expensive  ter- 
itiary  recovery  techniques  which  cost 
an  average  of  $14.59  per  barrel.  They 
are  the  most  price  sensitive,  and  they 
are  being  shut  down  in  ever  increasing 
numbers.  Philips  Petroleum,  for  exam- 
ple, is  closing  its  strippers  in  the  Per- 
mian Basin  as  maintenance  becomes 
necessary.  And  Texaco  is  now  predict- 
ing that  we  will  lose  640.000  barrels 
per  day  of  stripper  production  in  the 
near  future. 

Promising  new  fields  on  the  North 
Slope  and  offshore  are  not  being  ex- 
plored or  developed  because  high  pro- 
duction costs  caimot  be  recovered  at 
current  prices. 

Declining  production  and  rising 
demand  spells  rising  oil  imports.  And 
imports  have  soared  this  year.  Since 
January,  crude  and  oil  product  im- 
ports have  leaped  an  amazing  750,000 


barrels  per  day  above  the  same  period 
last  year. 

And  our  dependence  has  jumped  to 
39  percent  now.  from  27  percent  then. 
The  trend  is  even  more  alarming. 
During  June,  oil  imports  rose  even 
faster  and  accounted  for  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  demand.  The  peak  year 
of  our  dependence  was  1977  when  we 
relied  on  foreign  oil  for  47  percent  of 
our  consumption. 

And  oil  experts  in  CBO,  OMB,  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  agree  that 
we  will  exceed  that  level  and  become 
dependent  on  foreign  oil  for  one-half 
of  our  consumption  sometime  before 
1990  or  1991. 

The  only  major  untapped  source  of 
oil  to  meet  our  rising  demand  is 
OPEC— which  is  why  Saudi  Arabia  has 
once  again  moved  up  to  join  Mexico 
and  Canada  as  major  U.S.  suppliers. 

We  need  an  energy  policy  in  this 
country  which  will  move  us  away  from 
undue  reliance  on  oil  imports.  We 
need  an  energy  policy  which  promotes 
national  security  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing it. 

And  we  need  an  energy  policy  which 
enables  us  to  conduct  foreign  policy 
free  of  the  heavy  hand  of  OPEC  or 
the  fear  of  oil  blackmail.  After  all,  the 
Nation  faced  perhaps  its  greatest  eco- 
nomic threat  in  many  years  when 
OPEC  ran  up  oil  prices  a  decade  ago. 

In  short,  our  national  security  inter- 
ests demand  steps  to  limit  oil  imports 
to  a  reasonable  level.  And  an  oil 
import  fee  is  one  proven  and  effective 
technique  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
extraordinary  in  this  amendment.  Ac- 
tions like  those  that  we  would  have 
the  Senate  take  today  have  been  taken 
in  the  past,  and  will  be  taken  again  in 
the  future  no  matter  what  we  do 
today. 

As  I  have  already  noted.  President 
Eisenhower  imposed  quotsis  on  import- 
ed oil  in  1959. 

Another  example  is  closer  to  home. 
In  1973,  President  Nixon  suspended 
the  Eisenhower  quotas  and  replaced 
them  with  a  new  system  of  fees  on  im- 
ported oil. 

The  fees  stayed  in  effect  until  1979 
and  were  altered  from  time  to  time  by 
Presidents  Ford  and  Carter  to  enhance 
the  national  security.  The  system  of 
fees  itself  was  revoked  by  President 
Reagan,  but  only  in  1983. 

President  Reagan  has  the  right  idea, 
you  say?  I  don't  believe  for  a  minute 
that  President  Reagan  does  not  recog- 
nize the  recurring  need  for  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  intervene  in  the  oil 
market  to  protect  the  United  States. 
He  has  done  so  himself. 

In  1982,  for  example.  President 
Reagan  invoked  section  232  to  prevent 
imports  of  Libyan  crude  oil  from 
coming  into  this  country.  In  1985,  he 
followed  up  and  took  action  under  the 
International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  to  bar  imports 


of  Libyan  refined  product.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  interfere  again  in 
the  oil  market  if  he  thought  the  secu- 
rity of  America  depended  on  it. 

Let  me  return  once  again  to  the 
question  of  exceptions.  We  often  hear 
that  an  oil  import  fee  is  unworkable 
because  there  must  be  exemptions  for 
home  heating  oil,  the  petrochemical 
industry,  and  so  forth.  The  quotas  and 
fees  that  I  have  just  described  were  al- 
tered and  modified  some  50  times  over 
two  decades.  Exemptions  are  possible 
and  can  be  made  to  work. 

Presidents  Eisenhower,  Nixon,  Ford, 
Carter,  and  Reagan  all  recognized  the 
truth  that  we  are  trying  to  highlight 
in  this  amendment.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
to  control  oil  imports  in  the  name  of 
national  security.  We  differ  with 
President  Reagan  only  in  one  regard: 
We  believe  that  imported  oil  is  putting 
the  United  States  at  grave  risk  today, 
and  we  want  to  act  now  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  this  subject  because  I 
think  it  is  important  to  clarify  why  I 
oppose  the  amendment,  though  I  must 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
almost  talked  me  into  voting  for  it. 
[Laughter.] 

The  issue  here  has  nothing  to  do 
with  sales  taxes.  Sales  taxes  are  a  bad 
idea.  I  never  voted  for  a  sales  tax  on 
gasoline  and  I  do  not  expect  to. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  regional 
issue.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
dead  wrong  in  saying  that  this  is  one 
region  against  another. 

In  fact,  if  we  are  really  talking  about 
adopting  this  amendment  here  to- 
night, instead  of  letting  people  know 
our  position  or  making  a  statement 
about  whether  we  are  concerned  about 
the  oil  industry  or  not.  let  us  talk 
about  real  policy  and  its  impact.  This 
amendment  will  eliminate  the  differ- 
ential between  the  oil-producing 
States  and  the  non-oil-producing 
States,  but  it  will  do  it  by  decimating 
the  entire  economy. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment  for 
what  it  will  do  to  Texas,  for  what  it 
will  do  to  America.  I  do  not  suffer 
under  any  delusions.  If  there  has  ever 
been  an  issue  more  popular  in  my 
State  than  the  import  fee,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it.  But  I  want  to  explain  why 
I  am  against  this. 

The  first  problem  with  it  is  that  if 
the  amendment  became  law.  you 
might  argue  the  following  scenario: 
We  will  have  an  import  fee  on  oil.  It 
will  roughly  double  the  price  of  oil  on 
the  domestic  market.  We  will  collect 
taxes.  We  can  spend  the  money  and 
we  can  do  a  lot  of  good  with  the 
money.   Consumers  will   never   know 


the  difference,  because  prices  will  be  ing  about  rebating  this  tax  to  them,    of  the  coimtry  that  one  initially  views 

only  $20  a  barrel.  Producers  will  never  based  on  the  distillate  content  of  ex-    as  benefiting  because  these  are  the 

know    the    difference,    because    they  ports,  and  we  would  start  down  the  list    biggest  users  of  crude  petroleimi  and 

were  paying  $30  a  barrel  2  years  ago.  of  exemptions.                                            all  the  industries  related  to  it. 

and  everything  will  be  great.  The     Senator     from     Cormecticut       Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

The  only  problem  is  that  this  scenar-  would  offer  an  amendment  to  exempt    Senator  yield? 

io  is  totally  false.  Not  one  of  those  home  heating  oil.  I  am  sure  that  we       Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 

statements   is   true.   Let   me   explain  would  have  a  proposal  to  exempt  the       n^^  HART.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 

why.  farmer.    But    you    have    a    dilemma,    ^^e  study  done  by  the  CBO  of  April 

Everywhere  in  the  world  today,  in  which  is  why  this  is  not  viable  policy,  jggg  tJ^J^^  contains  the  foUowing  state- 
terms  of  raw  material  used  in  the  pro-  and  the  dilemma  is  this:  If  you  start  ^ents  ^nd  I  think  it  is  pertinent  to 
duction  process,  oil  is  selling  basically  making  exemptions,  you  end  up  with  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^le  Senator  is  making.  The 
for  the  same  price.  To  make  the  arith-  an  entitlement  program  such  as  we  ^^^^^  .^  entitled  "The  Budgetary  and 
metic  simple,  let  us  say  oil  is  $10  a  had  under  President  Carter,  and  you  Economic  Effects  of  Oil  Taxes  "  There 
barrel.  If  we  adopted  this  amendment  have  an  absolutely  unworkable  pro-  ^  ^^^  sentence,  "Nominal  GNP  re- 
and  it  became  law.  oil  would  sell  at  $20  gram.  On  the  other  hai^d  if  you  do  approximately  constant  in  re- 
a  barrel.  not  make  exceptions,  you  end  up  deci-                .^^  ^   „ 

Let  us  first  consider  petroleum-based  mating  huge  elements  of  the  American      ^p^rther.  the  report  says  oU  taxes 

product  exports.  We  sell  about  15  bil-  economy.                     ^      ^  .         ^  ^        could  lead  to  a  lower  world  orice  of  oil 

lion  dollars'  worth  of  petrochemicals  The  point  was  made  that  we  had  a    iftheldidtLXeT  would  to  IffJci 

on  the  world  market.  About  half  of  quota  in  1959,  and  we  did.  But  let  me    "  "»ey  ^^  'Vf  J^^^^J^^^n  nr!2^ 

those  chemicals  are  produced  between  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  world  is    be  paid  in  part  by  foreign  oU  produc- 

Corpus  Christl  and  Beaumont  in  my  different  today  from  what  it  was  in    ^^„„,.  ,     ..^^    otof«.„«.„»o    ir,    fv,« 

own  State.  If  the  price  of  our  feed-  1959.                                                               Finally     these    statements    in    the 

stock  were  twice  the  world  competitive  When  Eisenhower  was  President  in    same  study  on  page  m. 

price,  we  would  lose  every  one  of  those  1959,  we  had  a  virtual  monopoly  on       The  CBO  concludes  that  the  oil  import 

15  billion  dollars'  sales,  and  the  people  world  technology.   In   fact,   that  was    fee  would  have  its  most  effect  if  we  were  to 

who  are  engaged  in  petrochemical  re-  still   the  era  of  the  so-called   dollar    ^et  cooperation  with  other  importing  or 

fining  would  lose  their  jobs,  to  the  shortage,  where  the  great  debate  in    consuming  nations, 

degree  that  they  are  exporting  the  international   trade   was   whether  or       But   let   me   make   the   statement: 

product.  But  the  problem  does  not  end  not  our  trading  partners  would  ever  be    Such  concerted  action  is  hindered  by 

with  those  $15  billion  worth  of  sales,  able    to    compete    with    the    United    the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 

because  petroleum  is  a  basic  product  states.  I  think  that  debate  is  over.  I    been  the  only  major  oil  consumer  not 

in  the  production  of  everything  from  think  they  are  competing  with  us  all    to  implement  sizable  oil  taxes  since 

plastics,  a  huge  American  export,  to  over  the  world.                                              the  first  oil  price  shocks  in  1973. 

polyester.  I  would  like  very  much  to  be  for  this       The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have 

So  what  we  have  here  is  an  amend-  amendment,  but  I  cannot  be  for  it  be-    been  living  in  the  comparative  advan- 

ment  that  would  msike  the  feedstock  cause  it  will  not  work.  It  will  not  be    tage.  We  will  not  fall  into  disadvan- 

cost  of  crude  petroleum  in  the  United  good  for  my  State,  though  we  are  obvi-    tage  with  our  foreign  competitors  be- 

Stites  twice  the  price  our  competitors  ously  the  Nation's  largest  petroleum    cause  they  have  already  put  taxes  on 

pay;  and  whether  we  are  talking  about  producer  in  the   Continental   United    and  the  CBO  says  some  of  these  coim- 

petrochemicals  or  plastics  or  polyes-    states.  But  we  are  also  the  largest  user    tries  have  already  begim 

ter.  we  would  become  noncompetitive  of  crude  petroleum  in  terms  of  petro-       Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yielded  for  what  I 

on  the  world  market  and  all  those  jobs  chemicals,  huge  exports,  agriculture,    believe  was  a  question. 

would  be  lost.  and  industry.  All  those  areas  of  our       Mr.  HART.  I  am  finishing.  Some  of 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  economy  would  be  decimated  by  this    these  countries  already  have  begun  to 

Senate  will  be  in  order.  policy.                                                            place    additional    taxes    on    oil    and 

Mr.  GRAMM.  But  the  problem  does  i  am  not  saying  let  us  not  do  any-    energy  in  response  to  recent  oil  price 

not  end  there,  because  crude  petrole-  thing  to  address  the  problem.  In  fact,  I    drops. 

um  is  a  feedstock  in  the  production  of  will  vigorously  support  and  cosponsor       Does  that  not  respond  to  the  point 

fuel.  So  every  industrial  job  that  is  a  the  amendment  to  repeal  the  windfall    t^e  Senator  from  Texas  made? 

significant    user    of    petroleum-based  profit  tax.  I  think  we  should  also  de-       i^^.  GRAMM.  Let  me  first  say  to  my 

products,   every    farmer   in   America,  regulate  natural  gas.                                  distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado, 

will  be  paying  more  for  his  fuel  than  j  j^^^g  spgn^  ^Qst  of  my  life  writing 

our  competitors  all  over  the  world,  and  ^  ^^.  .               ^^  ^             ,  *v,    t^.    i    studies,  and  I  know  exactly  what  goes 

the  net  impact  will  be  a  loss  of  com-  I  think  we  ought  to  repeal  the  Fuel 

petltlveness  on  the  world  market.  Use  Act  and  incremental  prices  so  we 


.....  ,.    .     .  f,        ♦v.oT       Anyone  who  wants  to  tell  me  that 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the    can  eliminate  provisions  of  law  that    ^^^^^to    the  price  of  crude  petroleum 

Senator  yield?  were  written  in  the  Carter  administra-    o^ouoi^  United  States  would  not  deci- 


euimim^e  i^™^";'"'^^  "'  '^"  ."l""  doubling  the  price  of  crude  petroleum 

written  in  the  Carter  administra-  r"""'    fT„ifoH  Qtat^s  wnnirt  nnt  rfwi 

Mr.  GRAMM.   Let  me  go  through  tion  when  everyone  was  saying  we  are  "^    he  ^mted  S^tes  wo^d  not^ea- 

the  litany  of  problems  Inherent  with  not  going  to  find  any  more  oil  and  gas.  mate     'Je     petr«:hemi^     mausi^ 

the  fee  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  J^ --  ^  ma^  s^me^^haxTSec^  ^ff^^^^^^ 

'  i^  we  are  talking  about  the  loss,  lit-  sio'ns  about  looking  at  the  taxation  of  ""^^SildeTet^o'eiS    that  S  nS 

erally.  of  millions  of  American  jobs  in  crude  petroleum,  looking  at  percent-  on  crude  petroleum    that  would  not 

te?i^-of  producing,  a  noncompetitive  age  depletion,  deciding  what  kind  of  ^^r  ?n  SrS  £  SlSy 

situation,    because    of    doubling    the  policy  we  are  going  to  have;  if  we  are  "/,^'"ftr,^i",,^f"h^   '^  absolutely 

price  of  a  primary  product.  looking  at  a  decade  of  $10  or  $15  oil,  talkmg  through  h^  hat 

You  might  say-  "Well,  we  could  fix  what  kind  of  policy  ought  we  to  have  Yours  ^  a  study  that  is  written  by 
that  if  we  accommodated  the  petro-  if  we  are  looking  at  a  3-  or  4-year  dip.  people  who  want  an  easy  source  of  rev- 
chemical  manufacturers."  My  col-  But  my  point  Is  that  whatever  policy  enue.  .„„  »^  k»  o«r^oi 
leagues  can  be  assured  that  If  we  were  we  have,  this  is  the  most  inefficient  Obviously,  this  is  going  to  be  appeiO- 
serlous  about  this,  the  petrochemical  way  of  implementing  this  policy  be-  ing  as  an  amendment  to  the  Senatore 
manufacturers  would  be  knocking  cause  this  policy  hurts  the  whole  who  want  to  say,  I  am  concerned 
down  our  door  and  we  would  be  talk-  country.  It  especiaUy  hurts  the  parts  about  the  petroleum  mdustry,  we  have 
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a  crisis,  we  have  to  do  something."  and 
I  understand  that. 

I  represent,  with  my  distinguished 
senior  Senator,  the  Nation's  historical- 
ly greatest  petroleum  producers. 

But  I  am  not  swayed  by  that,  be- 
cause a  crisis  does  not  call  for  ineffi- 
cient action.  It  calls  for  efficient 
action  and  of  all  ways  to  deal  with  this 
problem  in  terms  of  the  cost  on  the 
economy  and  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America,  this  is  absolutely 
the  worst  way  and  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, hurt  Texas  and  hurt  America,  and 
I  am  against  it. 

To  those  who  are  looking  for  an  easy 
source  of  revenue,  let  me  say  that 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  you 
can  get  CBO  to  claim  this  amendment 
will  save  money  because  they  are  basi- 
cally going  to  make  some  simple  as- 
sumptions about  elasticity  of  demand. 
They  are  going  to  assume  there  is  not 
a  whole  lot  of  change.  They  are  going 
to  assume  some  absorption  and  they 
are  going  to  give  you  a  big  chunk  of 
revenues.  But  do  not  believe  it.  We  are 
getting  revenues  from  15  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  petrochemicals  sold  on 
the  world  market.  How  are  we  going  to 
compete  with  other  petrochemical 
manufacturers  when  we  are  paying 
$20  a  barrel  for  feedstock  and  they  are 
paying  $10  a  barrel?  No  way  we  are 
going  to  compete. 

We  are  generating  revenues  from 
our  foreign  sales  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and.  as  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished spokesman  for  agriculture 
who  speaks  more  eloquently  than  I 
can  will  tell  you.  we  are  not  doing  too 
well  right  now.  How  are  you  going  to 
do  well  when  you  are  paying  more  for 
gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  than  your 
competitors?  You  are  not  going  to  do 
very  well. 

We  have  heard  talk  about  steel  tar- 
iffs. What  did  that  do  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry? It  did  not  do  anything  for  the 
steel  industry.  They  are  going  broke 
left  and  right. 

What  did  it  do  for  the  automobile  in- 
dustry? Ask  the  Japanese.  Ask  the  Ko- 
reans. Ask  the  people  who  are  produc- 
ing the  automobiles  we  are  not  pro- 
ducing because  we  have  protective  tar- 
iffs, because  we  have  labor  unions  that 
demand  wages  beyond  productivity, 
because  we  have  inefficient  manage- 
ment. 

Do  not  hold  up  steel  as  an  example 
of  how  we  have  benefited  from  protec- 
tive tariffs.  It  is  a  litany  and  proof 
that  protectionism  kills  industry,  kills 
the  economy,  decimates  the  very 
people  it  is  supposed  to  help. 

So  this  is  not  a  diatribe  for  free 
trade  or  free  markets.  I  am  not  claim- 
ing there  is  a  free  market  in  crude  pe- 
troleum. But  I  am  saying  that  we  are 
in  a  competitive  world.  We  have  lost 
our  competitive  edge  and  we  are 
having  a  very  difficult  time  producing 
and  selling  anything. 
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If  you  come  in  and  double  the  price 
of  crude  petroleum  on  the  American 
economy,  you  are  going  to  wipe  out 
our  ability  to  compete  on  everything 
from  petrochemicals  to  agriculture,  to 
petroleum-based  textiles. 

This  is  not  a  good  amendment  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  it. 

It  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
gasoline  taxes.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  regionalism. 

There  is  a  problem.  There  is  a  crisis 
that  worries  me  a  great  deal  about  my 
own  State.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to 
solve  that  crisis.  This  is  a  way  to  rub 
everybody's  nose  in  the  problem  and 
make  the  crisis  worse. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  because  I 
want  to  compliment  him  on  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  on  this  amendment. 

The  fact  is  that  Senator  Gramh,  a 
Senator  from  Texas,  has  courageously 
said  and  he  has  explained  his  argu- 
ment—I will  not  repeat  it— that  he  is 
opposed  to  this  oil  import  fee. 

Let  me  tell  you,  that  is  a  tough  posi- 
tion to  take  if  you  are  from  Texas,  and 
he  has  reasoned  his  argument  out  in  a 
way  that  everyone  can  understand  it. 
He  has  explained  why  in  the  case  of 
this  amendment  a  few  people  benefit 
and  many  people  are  hurt.  In  the  case 
of  those  people  who  benefit,  it  is  not 
the  Government,  the  taxpayers  who 
benefit  for  most  of  the  revenues  this 
amendment  is  going  to  raise. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Texas 
for  his  excellent  position,  for  his  cou- 
rageousness  and  integrity,  and  I  wish 
we  had  even  more  of  it  on  the  floor 
than  we  do. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I  will  yield  back  my  time  making 
one  final  point: 

D  2100 

Because  your  State  may  produce  oil, 
do  not  think  you  are  going  to  really 
benefit  from  this  amendment.  Be- 
cause, if  your  State  produces  oil,  it 
uses  oil  to  produce  other  products. 
And  our  ability  to  be  competitive  in 
the  world  market  would  be  decimated. 

I  am  convinced  that  you  may  well 
lose  far  more  jobs  than  you  gain.  So  I 
urge  my  colleagues:  do  not  say  there  is 
no  problem,  there  is  a  terrible  prob- 
lem, a  national  problem,  a  national 
crisis.  This  is  not  the  solution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

An  oil  import  fee  is  a  regressive  tax 
that  will  impose  an  unequal  burden  on 
different  income  groups  and  regions 
across  the  country.  It  is  an  inefficient 
means  of  raising  revenue  that  will 
impose  new  burdens  on  the  economy. 

The  inconsistency  between  this 
amendment   and   the   earlier   amend- 


ment on  the  windfall  profit  tax  should 
not  be  lost  on  any  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Earlier,  the  Senate  tentatively 
decided  to  repeal  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  That  means  that  when  prices  rise, 
as  they  Inevitably  will,  the  oil  industry 
can  earn  unlimited  profits,  regardless 
of  how  high  the  price  goes,  even  when 
those  price  increases  are  caused  by  the 
acts  of  foreign  governments  and  for- 
eign cartels.  That  Senate  action  asks 
that  the  Government  renounce  its  in- 
terest in  protecting  its  citizens  from  oil 
price  increases,  no  matter  what  the 
cause  of  those  increases,  no  matter 
what  the  amount  of  those  increases. 

Now,  on  the  very  same  evening,  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  take  the  exact  oppo- 
sit  position.  Now,  the  Government  is 
asked  to  step  in  and  protect  the  do- 
mestic oil  industry  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  market. 

Well,  they  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
They  cannot  ask,  oh  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Federal  Government  remove 
itself  from  the  market  by  repealing 
the  windfall  profit  tax,  and  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment intervene  in  the  market  by 
imposing  an  oil  import  fee  to  protect 
domestic  producers. 

I  supported  retention  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  because  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment does  have  a  responsibility  to 
protect  its  citizens  from  the  market 
distorting  actions  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  take 
action  today  to  help  our  ailing  domes- 
tic oil  industry.  But  the  solution 
should  not  impose  disproportionate 
burdens  on  another  region  of  the 
country. 

The  oil  producing  States  of  the 
Nation  are  undergoing  extraordinarily 
difficult  times  today  that  are  even 
more  extreme  than  the  good  times 
they  experienced  when  oil  prices  were 
rising.  The  politics  of  oil  have  tended 
to  divide  this  Nation  between  those  re- 
gions that  produce  oil  and  those  that 
do  not. 

Nevertheless,  in  times  like  this  we 
should  all  come  together  as  Americans 
in  sympathy  with  the  different  dislo- 
cations that  oil  producing  States  are 
experiencing  as  a  result  of  the  precipi- 
tous decline  in  oil  prices.  The  toll  this 
is  taking  in  human  misery  must  be  re- 
sponded to. 

And  just  as  importantly,  the  implica- 
tions the  current  price  decline  has  for 
future  oil  production,  particularly 
from  marginal  wells,  must  be  of  con- 
cern. Oil  is  a  basic  resource  of  strate- 
gic importance  to  this  Nation  and  we 
should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  impli- 
cations the  current  crisis  has  for  our 
future  energy  needs.  Whether  the 
price  drop  results  from  intentional 
policies  of  foreign  governments,  or  is 
an  indirect  consequence  of  those  poli- 
cies, this  Nation  should  respond. 
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impose  unnecessary  tax  and  price  bur- 
dens on  other  parts  of  the  cotmtry. 

And  yet,  that  would  be  the  effect  of 
an  oil  import  fee.  At  a  time  when  we 
need  to  unite,  this  proposal  divides.  It 
sets  region  against  region.  It  asks  one 
part  of  the  country  to  shoulder  the 
entire  burden  for  helping  another  part 
of  the  country. 

My  objections  to  this  amendment 
are  simple.  An  oil  import  fee  would 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  our  nation- 
al economy.  It  represents  a  regressive, 
inefficient  method  of  raising  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  extended  seri- 
ous debate  on  oil  import  fees  occurred 
in  early  1982.  That  debate  generated  a 
number  of  studies  on  the  economic 
and  revenue  impacts  of  an  oil  import 
fee.  Several  stand  out.  specifically  the 
ones  prepared  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  the  Consumer  Energy 
Council  of  America  Research  Founda- 
tion, and  the  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion. 

We  can  benefit  today  from  a  review 
of  what  those  studies  projected  then 
from  a  $5  per  barrel  fee  on  imported 
oil. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  impact 
would  be  seen  in  the  8  to  12  cents  a 
gallon  increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  products  as  do- 
mestic producers  increased  the  price 
of  their  products  to  match  the  import 
fee. 

The  studies  projected  that  the  in- 
creased cost  of  petroleum  would 
reduce  the  gross  national  product  by 
between  four-tenths  of  1  percent  and  1 
percent,  as  higher  gasoline  and  energy 
costs  flowed  throughout  the  economy. 

In  addition,  the  studies  indicated 
that  following  the  imposition  of  an 
import  fee,  inflation  would  increase 
inunediately  by  a  rate  ranging  from 
four-tenths  of  a  percentage  point  to  1 
percentage  point. 

And  last,  we  should  expect  to  see  the 
number  of  unemployed  Americans  rise 
by  100,000  to  400,000.  from  the  result- 
ing economic  slowdown. 

There  has  been  no  evidence,  and  no 
one  has  offered  any,  that  the  assump- 
tions, projections,  and  conclusions  in 
those  studies  do  not  remain  valid 
today. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
just  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Earlier  in  the  evening, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  cited  the 
most  recent  Congressional  Budget 
Office  study,  April  1986,  which  direct- 
ly disputes  those  figures. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

There  is  a  key  point,  however,  which 
must  be  considered  in  this  debate.  The 
studies  considered  the  economic  im- 


twice  that  amount,  $10  a  barrel. 
Thus,  the  impact  would  be  twice  as  ad- 
verse as  the  figures  that  I  mentioned 
earlier. 

If  so,  then  enactment  of  the  fee  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment  would  result 
in  a  drop  in  the  gross  national  product 
of  between  1  and  2  percentage  points. 
And  I  understand  the  Senator  has  in- 
formation which  he  suggests  to  the 
contrary,  and  I  respect  that.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  would  mean  an  increase  in  the 
Nation's  inflation  rate  of  between  1 
and  2  percentage  points  and  would 
result  in  increasing  unemployment  in 
America  by  between  400,000  and 
800,000  persons.  Those  effects,  I  be- 
lieve, are  unacceptable. 

A  second  major  disadvantage  of  an 
oil  import  fee  is  that  it  is  the  least  effi- 
cient revenue-raising  option  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress. 

It  would,  of  course,  raise  revenues, 
but  the  revenues  generated  by  a  $5  a 
barrel  fee  would  be  in  the  range  of  $9 
billion  a  year  over  the  next  5  years. 
The  cost  to  consumers  would  be  be- 
tween $20  billion  and  $30  billion.  So, 
with  a  $10  a  barrel  fee,  we  are  talking 
about  increasing  the  revenues  to  the 
Government  by  $19  billion  at  a  cost  to 
American  consumers  of  between  $40 
billion  and  $60  billion. 

Because  domestic  oil  prices  would 
rise  to  match  the  increase  in  imported 
oil  prices,  oil  companies  would,  of 
course,  realize  higher  revenues.  The 
windfall  profit  and  corporate  income 
tax,  if  the  windfall  profit  tax  is  still 
with  us,  would  not  recoup  all  of  these 
revenues,  as  is  acknowledged  by  the 
author  of  this  amendment  who  again 
proposes  a  rebate  scheme.  But  that 
scheme  is  without  merit.  Such  rebates 
were  promised  to  offset  the  effects  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax  in  1979.  But  the 
program  that  was  implemented,  the 
Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance 
Program,  did  not  fulfill  the  promise. 

Instead,  it  provided  assistance  with- 
out regard  to  whether  a  recipient 
heats  with  oil,  gas,  or  electricity.  It  is 
unfair  to  tax  oil  consumers  and  pro- 
vide relief  to  others  who  do  not  use  oil. 

But,  despite  the  rebate  scheme,  do- 
mestic oil  companies  would  reap  tre- 
mendous benefits  from  an  oil  import 
fee.  We  would  face  again,  in  the  1980's, 
the  probelms  with  which  the  Nation 
grappled  through  the  1970's,  as  Gov- 
ernment-induced distortions  in  our 
economy  artificially  created  favorable 
investment  opportunities  in  some  sec- 
tors and  not  in  others. 

It  is  ironic  that,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  seeking  to  eliminate  Government- 
induced  distortions  into  our  capital  in- 
vestment market  through  a  major  tax 
overhaul,  we  should  be  asked  to  con- 
sider a  measure  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  creating  significant  new  dis- 
tortions. 


A  final  disadvantage— and  I  am 
nearly  completed.  I  know  the  leader 
would  like  to  get  to  a  vote— is  that  the 
burden  of  this  fee  cannot  be  fairly 
spread  among  industries,  regions  or 
income  classes. 

I  can  state  categorically  that  the 
residents  of  my  State  of  Maine  would 
be  among  those  most  adversely  affect- 
ed by  an  oil  import  fee. 

Oil  accounts  for  80  percent  of  the 
total  energy  consumption  in  Maine.  In 
comparison,  the  rest  of  the  Northeast 
States  utilize  oil  for  50  percent  of 
their  energy,  and  the  country  as  a 
whole,  uses  oil  for  44  percent  of  its 
energy. 

Alternatives  to  oil  for  home  heating 
in  Maine— a  major  and  significant 
component  of  the  cost  of  living  in  New 
EJngland— are  limited  to  wood  and  elec- 
tricity. Our  electricity  in  Maine  is 
largely  generated  by  hydro,  coal,  and 
nuclear  fuels,  but  oil  still  accounts  for 
19  percent  of  generating  capacity— a 
proportion  roughly  three  times  the  na- 
tional average. 

Not  only,  therefore,  does  my  State 
rely  disproportionately  on  oil  for 
direct  heating,  but  a  principal  alterna- 
tive heat  source  is  also  highly  depend- 
ent on  oil. 

An  import  fee  on  that  product  there- 
fore is  certain  to  impose  an  enormous 
burden  on  the  citizens  of  Maine  and 
an  enormous  and  unfair  burden  I 
might  say. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  a  fee  on 
imported  oil  would  adversely  affect 
our  national  economy.  It  would  serve 
as  an  inefficient  and  regressive  means 
of  raising  revenues,  and  it  would  ad- 
versely impact  oil  consumers,  particu- 
larly those  in  the  Northeastern  States. 
It  is  a  very,  very  unfair  proposal,  and  I 
urge  its  defeat. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi).  The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, there  are  two  more  speakers. 
As  far  as  I  know,  there  are  no  more 
speakers  on  that  side.  I  wonder  if  we 
might  agree  to  a  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
like  5  minutes,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  wants  5  minutes,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  wants  5  minues,  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  close  with 
2  minutes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  allotted,  and  that  we  vote  on 
the  amendment,  either  vote  or  what- 
ever the  managers  want.  They  may 
want  to  table  or  vote  at  9:30. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

I  am  instructed  that  our  side  is 
trying  to  check  with  the  minority 
leader.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  at 
all. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  reserve  that.  We 
will  go  ahead  and  use  up  part  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  NICKLES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  will  be  the 
first  to  say  I  do  not  thinly  the  amend- 
ment is  perfect.  I  personally  think  in- 
stead of  having  a  $5  or  $10  fee,  what- 
ever it  should  be,  we  should  phase  out 
after  the  price  gets  to  a  certain  level. 
What  that  level  would  be  would  be 
subject  to  debate— start  phasing  it  out 
at  $20,  $25,  or  some  other  level,  but 
yet  I  think  it  is  important. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  things  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  international 
market.  I  hope  our  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  realize  when  they  are 
clapping  and  applauding  about  the  de- 
cline of  oil  prices  that  it  is  not  the  free 
marketplace  at  work.  Actually  we  have 
a  manipulated  market.  It  is  being  ma- 
nipulated primarily  by  OPEC  coun- 
tries and  primarily  by  the  Saudis. 
They  are  doing  it  for  a  purpose.  Their 
purpose  is  to  increase  their  percentage 
of  world  exports.  They  are  being  suc- 
cessful. Their  percentage  of  world  ex- 
ports has  increased  dramatically.  The 
amount  the  United  States  is  buying 
from  those  countries  has  also  in- 
creased dramatically,  and  the  amount 
we  produce  domestically  has  declined. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  people  to 
understand  that,  when  we  have  seen 
the  price  of  oil  fall  in  November  from 
$28  to  the  last  4  weeks  where  we  are 
looking  at  a  price  of  $9  and  we  are 
seeing  that  price  even  erode  further 
where  we  are  seeing  spot  prices  from 
the  Saudis  in  the  $6  to  $7  range,  we 
know  what  is  happening,  and  to  also 
know  there  is  an  expense  involved 
with  it. 

That  expense  is  basically  our  nation- 
al security  and  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources.  Nevertheless,  months 
ago,  when  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
had  his  original  amendment  up.  we  im- 
ported about  27  percent.  Oil  prices 
were  at  $30.  They  called  for  a  $10  oil 
import  fee.  I  did  not  support  it.  I  think 
you  will  find  most  people  in  the  indus- 
try, API,  IPAA,  and  others  were  op- 
posed to  it.  They  said  we  did  not  need 
it.  Times  are  different  now.  We  are 
looking  at  the  domestic  prices  of  $11 
and  coming  down  lower  toward  a  $9  or 
$8  figure.  We  are  looking  at  bankrupt- 
cies across  the  board.  We  are  looking 
at  almost  no  drilling  whatsoever  in 
this  coimtry.  There  are  680  rigs  run- 
ning in  the  country  today  compared  to 
over  4,000  just  5  years  ago.  We  are  ba- 
sically seeing  the  domestic  industry 
being  devastated.  Our  dependency  on 
foreign  sources  has  increased  dramati- 
cally in  this  last  8  months  alone. 

ESght  months  ago  we  were  importing 
about  27  or  29  percent.  Today  it  is  39 
percent   of   our   total   production   or 


total  energy  needs,  and  39  percent  is 
now  being  provided  by  imports.  The 
trend  is  continuing  to  accelerate  and 
within  the  next  few  years,  probably 
the  next  couple  of  years  we  will  be  ex- 
ceeding the  50-percent  level.  That  is 
very  dangerous  for  the  Northeast.  It  is 
very  dangerous  for  all  sectors  of  the 
country. 

When  we  had  the  previous  embar- 
goes in  1973  we  were  importing  35  per- 
cent. In  1979,  we  were  importing  about 
44  or  45  percent.  Today  we  are  import- 
ing 39  percent  and  increasing.  That 
makes  us  very  vulnerable  to  shutoffs 
from  other  sources,  particularly  the 
Middle  East  sources. 

One  final  comment.  We  have  heard 
a  lot  of  people  say  wait  a  minute,  this 
would  punish  or  be  particularly  detri- 
mental to  the  Northeast  or  to  the  con- 
suming State.  They  said,  well,  it  did 
not  punish  the  Southwestern  States  or 
the  energy  States  when  oil  prices  were 
going  up.  The  windfall  profit  tax  did 
punish  the  producing  States.  It  did  se- 
lectively single  those  States  out.  It  did 
raise  taxes  on  the  producing  States, 
$77  billion  from  a  handful  of  States. 
That  tax  was  not  paid  by  other  States. 
It  was  paid  only  by  those  few  States. 

So  they  were  singled  out.  We  did  not 
allow  the  free  marketplace  to  work  as 
it  should  have.  We  placed  the  windfall 
profit  tax  to  take  those  benefits  and 
share  those  with  the  country.  I  think 
we  likewise  should  be  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  some  very  serious 
problems  here  by  Saudi  manipulation, 
by  OPEC  manipulation,  that  this  fee 
would  help  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  After  consulting  with 
the  minority  leader  and  other  Sena- 
tors, I  think  we  are  prepared  to  put  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  a  vote 
occur  no  later  than  9:30  with  the  pro- 
viso that  up  to  5  minutes  be  reserved 
for  the  Senator  from  Maine,  that  5 
minutes  be  reserved  for  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  with  2  minutes  being 
reserved  for  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do. I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  seeking  time  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  amend  my  request 
to  make  it  9:35  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  be  reserved  up  to 
3  minutes. 

I  renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  think  the  Senator  listed  22 
minutes  and  a  vote  at  9:30. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  say  to  the  Senator  three  Senators 
are  seeking  5  minutes  and  one  seeking 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  After  which  the 
vote  will  occur. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  all  Senators. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  the  full  5  minutes.  I  am  sure 
my  colleague  from  Arkansas  can  use 
whatever  time  I  do  not  consume. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas.  If  we  are  talking  about  a  pro- 
file in  courage,  I  say  he  has  to  be  en- 
tered into  that  particular  arena.  I 
assume  that  within  minutes  after  he 
made  that  very  powerful  and  persua- 
sive speech  on  this  floor  his  lines  were 
probably  ringing  off  the  hook  in  his 
office.  It  is  probably  hard  to  contest 
the  notion  that  somehow  one  caimot 
be  from  Texas  and  not  support  an  oil 
import  fee.  But  I  think  he  demonstrat- 
ed with  the  kind  of  clear  thinking 
logic  and  power  of  persuasion  as  to 
why  it  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do  under 
the  circumstances. 

So  I  think  one  person  with  courage 
hopefully  will  become  a  majority  in 
this  institution  on  this  particular  vote. 

I  also  would  like  to  extend  my  com- 
ments to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
Senator  Hart,  and  to  make  just  one 
other  point  about  Senator  Hart's 
amendment.  No.  1,  it  is  not  political 
nor  is  it  regional  in  nature.  I  would 
point  out  that  2  years  ago  when  Sena- 
tor Hart  was  pursuing  higher  aspira- 
tions, some  might  say  aberrations,  he 
was  pursuing  the  Presidency,  he  also 
proposed  at  that  time  that  we  have  an 
oil  import  fee.  It  was  not  a  politically 
popular  thing  for  him  to  do  at  that 
time  because  he  was  campaigning  in 
the  Northeast.  So  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  offering  the  initiative  even 
though  I  think  it  is  the  wrong  solution 
to  the  current  problem.  Nonetheless, 
his  single  motivation  from  my  experi- 
ence in  working  with  him  has  been  one 
issue  and  that  is  to  somehow  instill  a 
conservation  ethic  in  this  society.  Be- 
cause what  he  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  have  been  saying  is  abso- 
lutely true. 

We  have  a  serious  absence  of  conser- 
vation in  this  country.  That  is  how  we 
got  into  this  problem  when  the  war 
broke  out  in  the  Middle  East  and  we 
had  a  shutoff  of  oil.  That  is  when  we 
got  into  great  difficulty  and  started 
talking  about  allocation  formulas 
which  everyone  agreed  was  a  disaster 
for  the  country  itself. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Texas  is 
also  correct  that  the  Saudis  are  not 
looking  out  for  the  interests  of  our 
consumers. 
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They  are  trying  to  undercut  the 
market  with  the  hope  that  eventually 
they  can  drive  our  own  domestic  pro- 
ducers out  of  business  and  then  cap- 
ture the  marketplace  once  again  and 
then  start  driving  the  price  up. 


It  is  difficult  to  really  come  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  what  the  right  solution  to 
the  problem  is.  At  the  time  we  had  the 
Mideast  war  going  on,  what  we  saw 
was  the  foreign  competitors  in  the 
automobile  industry  were  way  ahead 
of  the  domestic  producers  in  this  coun- 
try. They  started  building  smaller  and 
more  fuel  efficient  cars  while  we  were 
hooked  on  the  big  gas  guzzlers. 

I  know  that  when  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  was 
struggling  for  a  solution  at  that  point. 
I  even  offered  an  amendment  putting 
a  higher  excise  tax  on  the  larger  cars. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  received  more 
mail  in  my  history  of  14  years  than 
when  I  proposed  that  particular 
amendment.  I  was  equated  as  being  a 
Communist  for  wanting  to  take  away 
the  large  cars  that  Americans  had 
become  so  dependent  upon.  Yet  all  of 
us  were  struggling  in  one  fashion  or 
another  to  try  to  come  to  grips  with 
how  we  reduce  the  consumption  of 
foreign  energy  in  this  country. 

We  have  yet  to  do  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  consumption  is  going  up 
again  and  the  foreign  auto  makers  are 
following  that  trend. 

Look  at  the  cars  being  made  today. 
Honda  is  now  producing  a  luxury 
model  selling  at  $20,000  or  $22,000.  It 
is  creeping  up  because  they  are  follow- 
ing the  consumption  trends  once  again 
in  this  country. 

The  Middle  East  is  no  more  stable 
today  than  it  was  in  1973.  We  face,  a 
very,  very  fragile  supply  situation. 

So  I  want  to  commend  Senator  Hart 
for  at  least  raising  the  issue  on  how  we 
come  to  grips  with  this,  at  the  same 
time  coming  to  an  opposite  conclusion 
for  the  reasons  so  well  articulated  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]. 

Statistically  he  has  laid  out  the  case 
it  would  be  bad  for  the  economy  and. 
No.  2,  it  would  be  particularly  devas- 
tating for  our  region  on  the  effect  on 
the  price  it  would  have  there. 

I  would  conclude  on  an  observation 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  another  issue.  He  re- 
cently was  confronted  by  a  group  of 
citizens  who  urged  him  to  impose 
higher  business  taxes  so  that  we  could 
have  a  tax  reform  bill  that  would  ben- 
efit the  lower  and  middle-income  tax 
for  the  people  of  this  country.  His  re- 
sponse was  good.  He  looked  at  the  au- 
dience and  said,  "I  have  some  good 
news  and  some  bad  news.  The  good 
news  is  that  we  can  probably  produce 
a  tax  bill  that  will  lower  the  tax  to 
middle-  and  low-income  people.  And 
on  the  higher  taxes  to  businesses,  the 
bad  news  is  that  you  will  probably  t>e 
out  of  a  job." 

That  is  what  the  junior  Senator  is 
saying  here  tonight,  that  we  can 
impose  an  import  fee  but  the  economy 
would  be  seriously  jeopardized  as  a 
result. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  rise  somewhat  re- 
luctantly, Mr.  President,  to  oppose  the 
amendment,  and  I  say  reluctantly  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  requires  any  ex- 
planation or  delineation  of  the  great 
difficulties  that  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try have  in  this  country  today.  I  am 
not  rising  because  I  am  blind  to  those 
problems;  I  am  rising  because  I  think 
that  the  amendment  is  the  wrong 
answer  to  that  question. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  problem.  I 
am  sorry  that  we  have  New  England 
against  the  oil  producing  States,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  to  the  oil  producing 
States  this  is  the  only  salvation  for 
the  oil  producing  States  because  I 
think  they  have  glossed  over  the  prob- 
lem which  this  amendment  does  noth- 
ing about.  It  exacerbates  some  prob- 
lems without  clearing  others  at  all. 

The  primary  reason  that  I  am  hesi- 
tant is  that  I  do  not  blame  people  in 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  for  having  a 
tremendous  frustration  that  we 
cannot  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem, and  find  some  solution  which  will 
allow  them  to  stay  alive.  All  we  can 
say  is  no,  this  is  not  the  right  answer. 
Yet  that  is  what  I  have  to  say. 

Yes,  I  understand  the  dilemma.  Yes, 
I  understand  why  they  are  seeking  an- 
swers to  their  problems.  But  this  is  not 
the  right  answer. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  tax  in- 
creases on  the  American  public  in  one 
package  that  I  can  remember.  If  you 
look  at  total  domestic  oil  consumption, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  it  would 
effect,  not  just  imports,  the  increased 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayer 
would  be  somewhere  in  the  range  of 
$70  billion  to  $80  billion  per  year;  $70 
billion  to  $80  billion  per  year  means 
about  $1,400  per  year  for  a  family  of 
four. 

I  carmot  believe  that  the  solution 
that  we  seek  can  cost  $70  billion  to  $80 
billion  a  year  and  not  impose  a  burden 
on  the  American  taxpayers. 

While  I  am  very  much  aware  of  and 
concerned  about  the  problems  in  the 
oil  patch,  for  those  reasons,  this  is  not 
the  answer. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hart]  to 
add  $10  per  barrel  to  the  tariff  sched- 
ules already  present  on  imported 
crude  oil  and  $14  per  barrel  on  refined 
petroleum  products.  The  proposed 
tariff  is  a  mechanical  add  on.  It  is  not 
related  to  the  current  situation  in  the 
world  or  the  domestic  oil  markets,  nor 
does  it  provide  any  mechanism  for  ad- 
justment in  case  change  is  needed. 
This  amendment  is  not  energy  policy, 
it  is  just  a  way  of  raising  enormous 
amounts  of  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted  it  would  seriously  harm 
consumers,  our  economy,  and  our 
international  relations.  It  would  be  a 


major  tax  increase.  It  would  increase 
the  price  consumers  pay  for  petroleum 
products,  such  as  gasoline  and  heating 
oil.  It  would  throw  people  out  of  work. 
It  would  increase  the  Federal  deficit. 
It  would  add  to  the  rate  of  inflation. 
And  it  would  slow  the  growth  of  our 
economy. 

I  would  like  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  neither  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee nor  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee have  held  any  hearings  on  the 
Senator's  proposal.  Right  now,  we 
simply  do  not  know  how  much  reve- 
nue it  would  raise;  or  what  impact  it 
might  have  on  our  economy;  or  how  it 
would  affect  or  energy  situation;  or 
what  it  would  do  to  U.S.  energy  inten- 
sive industries,  such  as  petrochemicals 
and  steel;  or  how  it  would  affect  our 
relations  with  other  nations.  In  my 
opinion,  until  we  fully  review  the  pro- 
posed tariff  increase  and  get  the  an- 
swers to  these  and  many  other  impor- 
tant questions,  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  act. 

The  one  thing  that  is  absolutely 
clear  about  this  amendment,  however, 
is  that  it  would  impose  an  enormous 
new  tax  on  the  American  people. 
Rough  calculations  indicate  that  this 
new  tax  would  be  in  the  range  of  $70 
to  $80  billion  per  year.  That  would  be 
one  of  the  largest  tax  increases  in  my 
memory.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  have  this  enormous  impact  be- 
cause imported  oil  is  the  marginal 
barrel  which  sets  the  price  for  all  oil 
consumed  in  the  United  States.  Last 
year  Americans  consumed  5.7  billion 
barrels  of  domestic  and  imported  pe- 
troleum products.  Hence,  the  proposed 
tariff  would  cost  U.S.  consumers  some- 
where in  the  range  of  $70  to  $80  bil- 
lion per  year  in  higher  oil  prices— or 
about  $1,400  per  year  for  a  family  of 
four. 

Although  it  may  only  be  small  com- 
fort, I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senate  that  not  all  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  would  be 
hurt  by  the  proposed  tariff  increase  as 
much  as  would  be  New  England.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Northeast  region 
of  the  United  States  is  more  depend- 
ent on  oil— particularly  imported  heat- 
ing oil— than  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  As 
a  result.  Northeast  residents  would 
suffer  disproportionately  greater  from 
the  amendment  than  would  those  lo- 
cated elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  tariff  increase  would 
also  have  serious  negative  macroeco- 
nomic  consequences,  although  as  I 
noted  earlier  we  can  not  fully  fathom 
its  potential  impact  as  hearings  have 
not  yet  been  held.  However,  we  can 
qualitatively  assess  its  potential 
impact. 

First,  the  proposed  tariff  increase 
would  adversely  affect  Federal  and 
State  budgets,  both  reducing  revenues 
and  increasing  outlays.  Higher  oil 
prices  lead  to  reduced  economic  activi- 
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ty,  which  translate  into  lower  overall 
corporate  and  personal  income  taxes 
collected.  On  the  outlay  side,  a  tariff 
increases  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
which  would  automatically  trigger  in- 
creases in  Government  expenditures, 
such  as  for  Social  Security. 

A  1982  CBO  study  indicates  that  a 
$10  per  barrel  tariff  increase  would 
reduce  personal  and  nonoU  corporate 
income  taxes  by  as  much  as  $18  billion 
per  year  in  out  years,  and  it  would  in- 
crease Federal  expenditures  by  as 
much  as  $15  billion  per  year  in  out 
years. 

The  CBO  study  also  concluded  that 
an  increase  in  the  import  tariff  in- 
creases inflation,  slows  the  economy, 
reduces  the  growth  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  worsens  unemploy- 
ment. The  CBO  study  indicated  that  a 
$10  per  barrel  import  tariff  would 
result  in  a  loss  of  1  percent  of  real 
GNP  in  the  first  year  following  adop- 
tion. It  also  indicated  that  such  a 
tariff  increase  would  add  200,000  to 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  proposed  tariff  would  have  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  U.S.  energy  inten- 
sive industries,  such  as  plastics  and  pe- 
trochemicals. These  U.S.-located  in- 
dustries are  in  stiff  competition  both 
here  and  abroad  with  companies  locat- 
ed offshore.  If  U.S.  companies  are 
forced  to  pay  an  additional  $10  to  $14 
per  barrel  for  the  oil  it  consumes  or 
employs  as  a  feedstock  in  the  manu- 
facture of  products,  they  will  become 
uncompetitive.  If  that  were  to  happen, 
we  would  see  a  massive  increase  of  im- 
ported energy  intensive  products,  and 
the  decimation  of  our  domestic  indus- 
tries. Those  energy  intensive  indus- 
tries that  are  located  in  the  United 
States  will  either  flee  over  the  border 
to  Canada  or  Mexico,  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. I  can  assure  you,  American  work- 
ers would  not  be  happy  when  they 
find  their  jobs  exported  as  a  result  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  increase 
the  tariff  on  the  oil  we  import  from 
our  important  trading  partners  and 
friendly  nations,  such  as  Canada, 
Mexico,  Venezuela  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  better  make  sure  we 
fully  understand  what  this  may  do  to 
their  economies,  and  what  economic, 
financial  and  diplomatic  repercussions 
it  will  have  for  the  United  States.  For 
example,  if  the  proposed  import  tariff 
makes  a  country  unable  to  service 
their  debts  to  U.S.  creditors,  we  may 
bankrupt  a  number  of  U.S.  banks. 
Most  importantly,  we  must  pay  careful 
attention  to  the  impact  of  such  action 
on  our  international  relations  with  oil 
exporting  nations.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  bankrupt  a  foreign  nation 
and  drive  that  nation  into  the  Soviet 
Union's  sphere  of  influence. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  oppose  the  pending  amendment 


and  urge  the  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  are  also  seeking  rec- 
ognition. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  still  unused  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  entitled  to  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  for 
both  his  leadership  in  the  Energy 
Committee,  which  has  been  a  fair  and 
impartial  leadership,  and  for  the  state- 
ment indicating  another  one  of  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  amendment  before  us. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  reiterate 
my  admiration  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  who  in  the  past  has  always 
been  in  the  forefront  of  conservation 
measures. 

I  repeat  what  was  alluded  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  in  this  sense: 
What  faces  us  is  a  national  problem, 
and  it  is  of  enormous  dimensions.  It 
will  not  find  its  resolution  in  any  paro- 
chial attitude,  whether  it  was  the  pa- 
rochial attitude  of  my  part  of  the 
country  when  it  wanted  controls,  or  in 
the  sense  of  this  import  fee,  which  is 
going  to  impact  on  my  part  of  the 
country  and  have  little  impact  on 
those  who  live  in  the  oil  producing 
States. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  continue 
to  pursue  the  conservation  effort, 
whether  by  virtue  of  fuel  efficient  en- 
gines, whether  by  virtue  of  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit,  whether  by 
virtue  of  the  petroleum  reserve,  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  been 
pointed  out.  We  have  been  talking 
about  letting  things  slide.  We  have  let 
that  slide. 

I  could  go  down  a  whole  list  of  meas- 
ures that  should  be  taken  if  indeed  we 
are  to  avoid  any  sort  of  an  impact  by 
outside  nations,  be  they  Arab  or 
Canada  or  Mexico.  I  do  not  care.  I 
want  our  own  domestic  industry  to  be 
strong  and  to  be  able  to  weather  any 
kind  of  a  challenge  posed  to  the 
United  States. 

But  this  is  not  the  answer.  The 
answer  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  nation- 
al answer.  I  would  hope  that  would 
come  to  pass  very  soon.  I  would  hope 
this  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  state  that  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment  of  my  very  good  friend. 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Hart]. 
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It  is  a  very  difficult  vote  for  me.  I 
am  torn  between  a  keen  desire  to  help 
a  destitute  industry  in  the  Nation  and 
in  my  State  and  the  fear  I  have  of  an 
import  fee,  particularly  one  of  this 
magnitude,  the  impact  it  is  going  to 
have,  for  example,  on  my  farmers  who 
are  equally  destitute. 

The  first  break  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try have  had  of  any  size  at  all  has 
been  a  decline  in  diesel  prices  from 
roughly  $1  a  gallon  to  50  cents  a 
gallon.  Twelve  percent  of  all  the  farm- 
ers' cost  is  in  the  use  of  energy.  With 
commodity  prices  declining  and  their 
profits  declining,  to  raise  their  price 
back  up  to  even  80  cents  would  be 
almost  a  mortal  blow  to  agriculture  in 
my  State. 

When  I  go  into  south  Arkansas  and  I 
talk  to  my  friends  there,  particularly 
the  independents,  they  are  desperate, 
too.  But,  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the 
President  has  said  that  he  would  not, 
completely  aside  from  all  the  econom- 
ic arguments  on  this,  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  an  oil  import  fee;  do  not 
pass  one  because  he  will  veto  it  if  we 
do.  So  really,  we  are  going  through  a 
sort  of  exercise  here.  No.  1,  the 
amendment  is  not  going  to  be  adopted: 
two,  the  President  is  going  to  veto  it  if 
he  keeps  his  word,  and  I  suspect  he 
will. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]  made  the  point.  When  you 
consider  that  in  the  past  2  months,  ag- 
ricultural imports  have  exceeded  ex- 
ports for  the  first  time  in  modem  his- 
tory, a  really  unusual  phenomenon. 
The  trade  bill  last  month,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  when  it  is  annualized,  means 
that  we  would  have  $170  billion  trade 
deficit  this  year.  If  you  double  the 
price  of  oil  just  overnight,  what  would 
that  do  to  industry  in  the  country? 
What  would  it  do  to  textiles?  We  are 
trying  to  protect  our  textile  industry 
from  imports  and  they  are  totally  de- 
pendent on  the  petroleum  industry. 

So.  for  all  of  those  reasons,  I  feel 
compelled,  with  great  reluctance,  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 

I  might  also  say  that  a  smaller 
import  fee,  which  is  likely  to  come 
before  this  body  in  the  reconciliation 
bill,  might  be  acceptable,  something 
that  I  think  we  could  absorb  without 
having  all  of  the  adverse  impact  on 
the  economy  that  I  just  talked  about. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  offered 
this  amendment  many  times.  I  have 
always  opposed  it.  There  is  not  any 
question  that  he  has  been  purely  moti- 
vated by  trying  to  conserve  energy  in 
this  country.  At  the  same  time,  there 
is  not  any  doubt  that  the  country 
could  use  the  revenue,  $18  billion.  But 
that  ought  not  to  be  the  test  right 


now  on  this  issue.  So,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  no  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
Senator  Hart's  amendment  to  impose 
tax  on  imported  oil. 

The  amendment  is  bad  policy.  It  will 
not  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  and  it 
will  cost  Vermont  families  dearly. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation  opposing  an  oil 
impact  fee,  because  such  a  new  tax 
would  cost  the  average  Vermont 
family  $200  in  added  heating  oil  and 
gasoline  costs  each  year. 

On  March  6,  1986,  I  joined  a  biparti- 
san group  of  New  England  Senators  in 
writing  to  President  Reagan,  urging 
him  to  oppose  this  new  tax  that  would 
hurt  New  England  most. 

On  April  30,  President  Reagan's  As- 
sistant, William  Ball,  wrote  back  to 
say  that  the  President  agrees  and  also 
opposes  an  oil  import  fee. 

Mr.  Ball  informed  me  that  President 
Ri'agan  and  I  agree  that  an  oil  import 
fee  would  hurt  consumers  by  priming 
inflation  and  raising  prices  for  most 
goods.  The  President  also  agrees  that 
such  a  tax  would  hurt  farmers  by  in- 
flating the  price  of  fertilizer  and  farm 
energy  costs.  And  the  President  agrees 
that  an  oil  import  fee  would  hurt  New 
England  most. 

Finally,  an  oil  import  fee  will  not 
reduce  the  deficit.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  reports  that  this  new 
tax  will  reverse  the  dramatic  decline  in 
oil  prices  which  will  reduce  the  deficit 
by  $129  billion  over  the  next  5  years, 
through  increased  economic  growth. 
In  other  words,  the  declining  price  of 
oil  has  fueled  economic  growth,  adding 
increased  revenues  to  the  Treasury. 
Increasing  oil  prices  through  a  new 
tax  would  slow  the  little  economic 
growth  we  have  seen  in  recent  months 
and  add  even  more  to  the  Federal  defi- 
cit by  drying  up  these  important  new 
revenues. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware  of  my  concern 
about  the  condition  of  our  domestic  oil 
industry  and  our  increasing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  I  believe  that  we 
should  consider  and  enact  an  Import 
fee  to  address  these  very  serious  prob- 
lems. 

However,  I  must  vote  against  this 
amendment.  A  btdanced  approach 
which  can  be  justified  on  economic, 
energy,  or  foreign  policy  grounds 
should  be  one  that  phases  out  as  oil 
prices  rise. 

Others  have  pointed  out  the  techni- 
cal problems  Inherent  In  this  amend- 
ment. I  win  not  take  the  Senate's  time 
to  repeat  them  now. 

I  hope  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  address  an  Import  fee  which  Is 
pegged  to  a  reasonable  price  which 
will  allow  our  domestic  industry  to  re- 
cover its  costs  and  make  a  modest 
profit  while  protecting  American  con- 


sumers  from   unreasonable   price   In- 

Cr6&S6S. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  said 
It  best  when  he  said  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  glut  of  bad  Ideas  that  keep  on 
coming  back  over  and  over  again.  This 
Is  clearly  one  of  them. 

New  England  depends  a  great  deal 
on  oil  to  heat  Its  homes  and  business- 
es. The  largest  State  In  that  region  is 
Massachusetts  and  the  citizens  of  my 
State  should  not  have  to  now  suffer 
the  perils  of  the  oil  market. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment 
seem  to  think  that  the  citizens  of  New 
England  should  assume  an  inordinate 
share  of  the  burden  that  falling  oil 
prices  have  placed  on  the  oil-produc- 
ing States  of  this  country. 

We  have  heard  In  times  past  that 
the  oil  Import  fee  Is  an  Ingenious  defi- 
cit reduction  tool.  The  primary  focus 
of  any  ingenious  Idea  Is  that  there  be 
some  fairness  and  equity  associated 
with  It— that  essential  element  Is  fun- 
damentally missing  from  an  oil  import 
fee. 

This  amendment  Is  very  clearly  a 
hidden  tax  that.  In  addition  to  raising 
the  New  England's  home  and  business 
heating  prices,  will  also  raise  the  price 
of  goods  and  services  in  the  United 
States  by  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 

And  as  if  that  is  not  enough  to  lead 
us  to  turn  it  down,  we  must  also  real- 
ize the  disastrous  effects  this  would 
have  on  our  already  alarming  trade 
deficit.  It  would  virtually  handicap  the 
agricultural,  petrochemical  and  plas- 
tics industries  in  world  trade  and  make 
U.S.  firms  even  less  competitive  to  im- 
ports in  domestic  markets. 

In  my  short  time  here,  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  to  oppose  this  pro- 
posal. Tonight  is  as  appropriate  a  time 
as  any  to  have  the  Senate  once  again 
defeat  this  misbegotten  idea. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  aun 
pleased  to  hear  the  Senator's  assur- 
ance that  he  would  support  adding  to 
his  amendment  a  phaseout  of  the  oil 
Import  fee  If  the  price  of  oil  increases. 
I  believe  that  such  a  phaseout  Is  essen- 
tial as  a  matter  of  equity. 

An  oil  Import  fee  Is  a  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  two  challenges  facing  this 
Nation.  First,  It  would  raise  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  which  could  be  used  to 
reduce  the  huge  Federal  deficit,  which 
threatens  our  national  economic 
health.  I  would  prefer  a  more  modest 
fee  than  the  one  being  proposed  now, 
but  even  a  fee  of  $5  per  barrel  would 
raise  almost  $10  billion  a  year.  This 
amount,  combined  with  selective 
spending  cuts  and  other  revenues  from 
measures  such  as  a  strengthened  mini- 
mum tax  on  profitable  corporations 
and  wealthy  individuals,  would  allow 
us  to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  deficit 
reduction  goals. 

Second,  an  oil  import  fee  is  an  essen- 
tial step  in  protecting  our  national 
energy  security.  The  cheap  foreign  oil 


now  flooding  the  market  would  seem 
to  be  a  cause  for  rejoicing.  However,  It 
is  really  having  the  effect  of  shutting 
down  our  domestic  oil  industry.  We 
hated  the  feeling  in  the  1970's  of  being 
a  hostage  to  foreign  oil.  Now  it  might 
appear  as  if  the  chains  have  fallen  to 
the  ground.  But  If  the  effect  of  cheap- 
er foreign  oil  Is  to  hamstring  our  own 
domestic  production  capacity,  then  in 
a  few  years  the  chains  will  again  be 
binding  us,  and  tighter  than  before. 
We  cannot  allow  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
proposed  an  import  fee  in  1977.  That 
is  almost  9  years  ago.  That  was  at  a 
time  when  oil  was  about  $40  a  barrel.  I 
was  told  that  it  was  a  bad  Idea,  bad 
policy.  I  should  not  do  it.  I  have  heard 
many  of  the  same  arguments  tonight. 
First,  if  I  may,  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  let  me  respond  to  many  of 
those  arguments. 

The  most  recent  analysis,  and  I 
think  it  is  an  imbiased  analysis  despite 
what  others  have  said,  is  by  our  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  90  days  ago. 
The  CBO,  contrary  to  what  has  been 
alleged  here  this  evening,  has  said 
that  the  purported  massive  negative 
Impact  on  our  economy  would  be  nil, 
that.  In  fact,  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct would  remain  relatively  the  same. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in 
this  same  report,  said  oil  prices  would 
not  double.  They  said  probably  world 
oil  prices  win  decline,  will  go  down.  If 
we  were  to  Impose  this  fee. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
said  not  only  would  we  be  not  put  in  a 
negative  position  with  regard  to  trade, 
and  I  quote  their  conclusion  "An  oil 
Import  tariff  or  an  excise  tax  on  crude 
oil  could  Improve  the  balance  of  trade 
for  this  country." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  with  regard 
to  our  competitiveness  with  foreign 
countries,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
other  industrialized  nations  have  more 
energy  consumption  taxes  than  we  do 
or  would  have  even  if  we  impose  this 
fee.  So  all  of  the  allegations  about  the 
terrible  Impact  on  our  economy  from 
this  tariff  Is  just  factually  Incorrect. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  what 
this  tax  Is  not,  since  we  have  heard  a 
lot  of  debate  about  that  this  evening. 
This  proposal  is  not  an  attempt  to 
rescue  any  industry.  Including  the  oil 
Industry.  I  have  no  Idea  what  the  posi- 
tion of  the  lobbying  entitles  of  the  oil 
Industry  are  on  this  proposal  tonight. 
All  I  know  Is  thai,  virtually  all  of  those 
lobbying  entitles  have  opposed  an  oil 
Import  fee  for  the  past  10  years  I  have 
been  for  It.  So  the  suggestion  that  this 
Is  put  forward  to  bail  out  an  industry, 
even  the  oil  Industry,  In  terms  of  this 
Senator's  motivation,  is  just  not  true. 

Is  this  an  attack  on  one  region  of 
this   country?   The   answer   Is   "No." 
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This  Senator  has  never  supported  and 
will  never  support  any  import  fee  or 
any  measure  of  this  sort  that  negative- 
ly impacts  on  any  region  of  this  coun- 
try or  does  not  contain  within  it  a  pro- 
vision to  offset  any  negative  impact, 
and  this  amendment  does. 

Is  this  a  measure  to  balance  the 
budget?  the  answer  is  "No."  This  is 
not  a  measure  principally  put  forward 
to  balance  our  budget,  even  though  it 
would  have  a  substantial  positive 
effect  in  that  regard. 

Is  this  an  energy  policy?  The  answer 
is  "No."  I  think  it  is  the  cornerstone 
and  the  centerpiece  of  what  could  and 
should  be  a  national  energy  policy,  but 
that  is  not  its  principal  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  the  author  of  this 
amendment  has  one  single  purpose.  I 
confess  it  is  a  selfish  one.  The  author 
of  this  amendment  has  a  20-year-old 
son,  a  son  of  draft  age.  I  do  not  intend 
for  my  son  to  lose  his  life  in  an  unnec- 
essary war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  for 
someone  else's  oil.  That  is  why  this 
amendment  is  offered. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.    HEINZ.    Mr.    President,    I 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
add  to  that  request  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  I  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Permsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  proposal 
was  up  in  November  of  last  year,  I 
raised  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  a 
phaseout  provision  in  this  amendment. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  raised  a  similar  concern  tonight, 
and  others  have  raised  a  similar  con- 
cern. I  tend  to  favor  a  modest  fee  pro- 
vided there  is  a  phaseout  provision  so 
that  it  phases  out  as  oil  prices  go  up. 

I  wonder  if  the  author  and  the  chief 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  has  consid- 
ered a  phaseout  provision  and,  if  in 
the  event  this  is  adopted,  he  would 
support  a  phaseout  provision  so  the 
fee  would  be  eliminated  if  oil  prices  go 
up. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  have  had  an  extensive  debate  on 
this  amendment.  For  my  part.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment  and  I 
am  going  to  move  to  lay  the  amend- 
ment on  the  table  in  a  minute. 

In  sum  and  substance,  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  be  bad  for  many  more 
industries  than  the  one  it  is  going  to 
help.  It  is  going  to  hurt  the  fertilizer 
industry,  it  is  going  to  hurt  manufac- 


turers, going  to  hurt  the  chemical  in- 
dustry, it  is  going  to  hurt  the  farmers 
who  depend  upon  fertilizer.  It  is  going 
to  hurt  all  energy-dependent  indus- 
tries. In  short.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  bad  for  America  and  that  it 
carries  with  it  extraordinary  costs  that 
would  be  visited  on  all  Americans. 

I  move  to  lay  the  Hart  amendment 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Peruisylvania  withhold?  I  would  like  to 
use  my  balance  of  20  seconds  to  get  an 
answer  from  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do. Would  he  allow  him  to  answer  my 
question  in  the  20  seconds  remaining? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  the  Senator  had  used  his 
time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  No,  there  were  20  sec- 
onds remaining. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HART.  The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  wish  to  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  his  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  do  not.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  on  the  table.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  82. 
nays  15.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  172  Leg.] 

YEAS— 82 


Abdnor 

B]vans 

Leahy 

Andrews 

Exon 

Lugar 

Armstrong 

Ford 

Malsunaga 

Baucus 

Gam 

Mattingly 

Biden 

Glenn 

McClure 

Boschwitz 

Gore 

McConnell 

Bradley 

Gorton 

Metzenbaum 

Broyhill 

Gramm 

Mitchell 

Biunpers 

Grassley 

Moynihan 

Burdicit 

Harkin 

Murkowski 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Chafee 

Hawkins 

Packwood 

Chiles 

Hecht 

Pell 

Cochran 

Henin 

Pressler 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Proxmire 
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Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 
Symms 
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Trible 
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Warner 
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Wilson 
Zorinsky 

Bentsen 

Blngaman 

Boren 

Domenici 

Eagleton 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Johnston 

Levin 

Long 

Mathias 

Melcher 

Nickles 

Simon 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

Goldwater 

Simpson 

Stennis 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  (No.  2248)  was  agreed 
to. 

D  2200 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  for  myself 
and 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set-aside. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
been  waiting  for  some  time.  I  think 
they  can  resolve  that  little  amend- 
ment in  about  30  seconds,  I  under- 
stand, the  one  you  have  to  set-aside. 

Mr.  SASSER.  All  right. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  seeks  recogni- 
tion. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  234 S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
when  this  amendment  was  last  on  the 
floor  there  was  a  motion  to  table  it. 
and  that  motion  failed  by  a  vote  of  51 
to  47. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  expert  or 
a  genius  in  order  to  understand  that 
when  a  vote  is  51  to  47  and  it  has  to  do 
with  an  amendment  on  the  debt  limit 
bill  that  the  opportunities  are  avail- 
able to  discuss  the  subject  for  a 
number  of  hours  and  maybe  days  in 
order  to  preclude  passage  of  the 
amendment. 

I  have  given  some  consideration  to 
that  because  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
repeal  of  the  windfall  profit  tax.  It  is 
not  logical.  It  is  not  right.  It  is  not 
fair,  and  it  will  not  help  the  oil  indus- 
try, which  I  admit  does  have  some 
problems  at  the  moment,  but  repeal- 
ing the  windfall  profit  tax  will  not 
solve  those  problems. 

But  I  have  been  in  discussions  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, who  in  turn  has  been  in  discus- 
sions with  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  I  have 
been    assured    that    notwithstanding 


such  action  as  the  Senate  may  take  in 
connection  with  this  bill,  the  House 
does  not  expect  to  accept  it.  and, 
therefore,  I  believe  that  final  passage 
will  not  become  a  reality. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  do  not 
deem  it  advisable  just  to  tie  up  the 
Senate  while  we  go  through  a  number 
of  parliamentary  procedures  on  this 
issue. 

I  believe  it  will  not  become  law.  I  be- 
lieve the  windfall  profit  tax  will  not  be 
repealed,  notwithstanding  the  enthusi- 
astic support  for  the  measure  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma, standing  immediately  to  my  left, 
and  my  other  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  standing  across  the 
aisle. 

That  being  the  case,  I  have  discussed 
the  subject  with  both  of  the  managers 
of  the  bill,  Senator  Boren  and  Senator 
Nickles,  and  I  have  pointed  out  to 
tliem  that  even  though  I  do  not  expect 
the  bill  to  pass  in  final  form,  for  the 
Ho  ].se  to  accept  it,  I  still  believe  that 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  goes  far- 
ther than  is  appropriate.  It  contains 
some  additional  amendments  over  and 
beyond  the  matter  of  repealing  the 
windfall  profit  tax  and  they  have 
agreed,  after  some  negotiations,  to 
strike  the  additional  language  having 
to  do  with  the  matter  of  reports  not 
having  to  be  filed  and  that  amend- 
ment being  effective  on  a  retroactive 
basis  to  1980,  and  they  have  agreed  to 
eliminate  another  amendment  which 
was  so  complicated  that  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  they  or  I  understood  exactly 
what  it  meant,  but  I  am  certain  it 
meant  no  good  for  the  overall  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country. 

Instead  of  that,  they  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment, and  that  amendment  is  along 
the  lines  of  the  subject  that  I  dis- 
cussed originally,  and  that  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  of  the  paperwork  for 
those  who  are  not  really  obligated  to 
pay  any  taxes.  It  does  not  make  any 
sense.  It  is  not  logical  for  people  to 
have  to  do  a  lot  of  paperwork  if  there 
are  no  taxes  to  be  paid. 

So  I  am  about  to  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  that  will  provide  that  no 
reports  will  have  to  be  filed  on  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
until  the  triggering  intake  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  repealer,  which  is  Octo- 
ber 1.  1987,  and  until  such  time  as  the 
price  of  oil  exceeds  the  trigger  price 
for  tier  1  base  price,  which  I  believe  is 
$19  a  barrel,  and  we  all  know  it  is  quite 
a  way  from  that  at  the  present  time. 

Under  those  circumstances.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  a  second-degree 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
second-degree  amendment  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  the 
Chair  be  good  enough  to  explain  why? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Nickles  amendment  is  a  second-degree 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  my  colleague  who 
is  the  principal  author  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
original  amendment  be  modified  to 
strike  the  original  section  2  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  language  which 
Senator  Metzenbaum  just  sent  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  —  Repeal  of  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  45  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  repeal  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  oil  removed 
from  the  premises  after  October  1. 1987. 

As  modified  further. 

(c)  Provided  further,  that  reports  or  filings 
required  under  Chapter  45  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  on  Domestic  Crude  Oil  for  oil  re- 
moved from  the  premises  after  the  date  of 
enactment  shall  not  be  required  as  provided 
in  the  Act  from  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  unless  and  until  the  well- 
head price  of  domestic  crude  oU  reaches  or 
exceeds  the  tier  one  base  price  as  defined  in 
the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  one.  I 
wish  to  compliment  and  congratulate 
Senator  Metzenbaum.  Senator  Boren. 
Senator  Domenici.  and  also  Senator 
Stevens  for  their  persistence  in  work- 
ing this  out.  We  have  worked  it  out.  I 
think  it  is  a  positive  amendment,  a 
good  amendment,  and  I  am  pleased  we 
are  able  to  go  forward  with  it. 

I  hope  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  was  wrong.  I 
hope  the  conferees  will  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  very  posi- 
tive amendment  and  one  that  should 
be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  originally 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  imposition  on  the  body  at 
this  point.  I  see  no  particular  useful 
purpose  of  having  the  yeas  and  nays 
and.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  vote  be  vitiat- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

D  2210 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Nick- 
les, as  modified. 


The  amendment  (No.  2245),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

AHENSKENT  NO.  3249 

(Purpose:  To  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  remove  permanently  the  3 
percent  threshold  requirement  for  cost-of- 
living  increases) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), for  herself,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Abdnor. 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr. 
Brothill,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2249 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- . 
lowing: 

sec    .  REMOVAL  OF  THREE  PERCENT  THRESHOLD 
FOR  COST.OF.LIV1NG  ADJUSTMENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Cost-of -Living- Adjustment 
Reform  Act  of  1986". 

(b)  In  General.— 

(1)  Section  215(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "is  3  percent 
or  more"  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "is  greater  than  zero". 

(2)  Section  215(i)(l)(B)  of  such  Act,  as  in 
effect  in  December  1978  and  applied  in  cer- 
tain cases  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
as  in  effect  after  December  1978,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "exceeds,  by  not  less  than  3 
per  centimi,  such  Index"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "exceeds  such  Index". 

(3)  Section   215(i)(2KC)   of  such   Act   is 

amended—  ,  .        ^      _.    . 

(A)  by  strikmg  out  clause  («)  and  redesig- 
nating clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  as  clauses  (i)  and 
(si),  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "under  clause  (ii)"  in 
clause  (ii)  as  so  redesignated  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "imder  clause  (i)". 

(4)  Section  215(i)(2)(C)  of  such  Act.  as  in 
effect  in  December  1978  and  applied  in  cer- 
tain cases  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
as  in  effect  after  December  1978,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  (i)  and  by  striking  out 

(5)  Section  215(i)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "and  by  the  Cost-of-Living 
Adjustment  Reform  Act  of  1986"  after 
"Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983". 

(6)  Section  215(i)(5)(A)(i)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "because  the  wage 
percentage  Increase  was  less  than  3  percent" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "because  there 
was  no  wage  percentage  increase  greater 
than  zero".        _ 

(c)  Epfective  Date.— 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  cost-of- 
living  increases  determined  in  1986  and  all 
subsequent  years. 
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(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  <b)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  months  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 1986. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  for 
too  long  millions  of  this  country's 
Social  Security  recipients  have  been 
held  hostage  as  they  eagerly  await 
news  of  whether  or  not  they  will  re- 
ceive their  cost-of-living  adjustment. 
To  these  Americans  on  fixed  incomes 
the  COLA  they  receive  to  supplement 
their  Social  Security  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  My  amendment  will  take 
away  the  anxiety  by  permanently  re- 
moving the  3-percent  COLA  trigger 
which  currently  must  be  met  before 
any  COLA  can  be  paid  to  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients. 

A  little  over  a  week  ago,  I  met  with 
President  Reagan  and  was  able  to 
obtain  his  endorsement  for  paying  this 
year's  COLA  for  all  Social  Security  re- 
cipients. 

Under  current  law,  a  cost-of-living 
adjustment  is  made  each  January  only 
if  the  Consumer  Price  Index  [CPU  in 
the  previous  year  or  the  last  year  in 
which  a  COLA  was  paid  rose  over  3 
percent.  Because  the  inflation  rate  for 
1986  is  likely  to  be  below  3  percent,  no 
COLA  would  be  paid  in  1987.  However, 
by  voting  for  this  amendment.  Sena- 
tors can  assure  their  COLA  recipients 
of  an  orderly  and  fair  COLA  distribu- 
tion this  January. 

The  cost  effects  of  this  legislation 
will  save  money  in  the  coming  years. 
First,  it  eliminates  the  unfair  windfall 
which  may  accrue  to  new  retirees. 
Whenever  the  COLA  is  skipped  for  a 
year,  new  retirees  coming  onto  the 
rolls  automatically  receive  the  catch- 
up windfall  increase  the  year  the 
COLA  is  paid.  The  cost  of  this  windfall 
has  been  estimated  to  be  around  $300 
million  over  the  next  5  years  in  addi- 
tion to  another  $1.5  billion  in  new  rev- 
enues which  could  be  gained  because 
of  a  new  1987  wage  base  calculation 
that  would  be  implemented  following 
enactment  of  this  bill,  if  the  CPI  re- 
mains near  1  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  is  cost  effective,  it  is  equitable 
to  those  recipients  requiring  the 
COLA  and  it  provides  for  an  orderly 
distribution  to  millions  of  this  Na- 
tion's elderly.  It  has  the  support  of 
President  Reagan.  OMB  Director  Jim 
Miller  which  may  make  some  circum- 
spect, and  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

Over  the  last  3  years  Members  of 
both  Houses  have  urged  the  removal 
of  the  COLA  trigger,  not  for  any  other 
reason  but  that  it  has  outlived  its  use- 
fulness. The  trigger  is  old.  it  is  outdat- 
ed, and  it  is  no  longer  necessary. 
Second,  the  argtmient  that  the  trigger 
was  used  as  a  bookkeeping  delay  tactic 
for  paying  the  COLA  in  the  1970's  no 
longer  holds  water.  The  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  is  now  fully  comput- 


erized and  the  time  delays  are  no 
longer  necessary. 

Finally,  the  fact  is  that  the  trigger  is 
costly,  inequitable,  and  difficult  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration  to 
administer.  The  trigger  artificially 
shielded  benefits  from  the  true  impact 
of  inflation,  by  eliminating  the  trigger 
retirees  will  receive  a  true  COLA  with- 
out the  anxiety  of  guessing  at  the  rate 
of  inflation.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  to  ensure 
that  millions  of  America's  elderly  re- 
ceive their  COLA  this  January. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  especially  like 
to  thank  Senator  Heinz  for  his  knowl- 
edgeable assistance  in  this  area. 

I  understand  that  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Heinz,  is  a  cosponsor,  as  is  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Andrews,  and  others  have  asked  to  be 
cosponsors. 

I  was  going  to  ask  for  the  yesis  and 
nays,  however,  at  this  late  hour,  it 
may  be  that  the  leadership  would 
decide  on  a  voice  vote.  I  stand  willing 
to  do  the  body's  wishes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  this  amendment  in- 
clude an  increase  in  the  tax  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  program,  or  is  it  intended 
that  the  benefits  be  paid  without  a 
tax? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  It  covers  all  recipi- 
ents of  COLA'S. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  mean,  is  there  a  tax  in- 
cluded in  this  to  pay  for  the  amend- 
ment? It  would  increase  the  cost  of  the 
program,  would  it  not? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  There  is  no  cost  of 
the  program.  It  produces  a  long-range 
net  saving  of  1  percent.  The  1  percent 
would  allow  for  about  a  $1.7  billion 
gain  over  5  years.  There  is  no  cost  as- 
sociated with  this.  It  really  is  a  net 
savings  over  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  was  en- 
gaged in  a  discussion  off  the  floor  and 
I  was  not  attending  to  the  discussion 
here  on  the  floor.  But  I  am  quite  fa- 
miliar with  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  becaiise  it  is 
an  amendment  that  both  she  and  I 
have  been  working  on  for  quite  some 
time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
administration.  I  want  to  apologize  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  Was  she  ad- 
dressing a  question  to  me? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Is  there  not  a  cost 
savings? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  from  Flori- 
da is  correct  that  over  the  5  years  of 
the  amendment,  it  has  been  estab- 
lished that  there  would  be  a  savings 
with  the  amendment.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  is  why  the  administra- 
tion is  in  support  of  it. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  yield? 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  to  yield,  but  I  would  just  as 
soon  seek  the  floor  in  my  own  right 
when  she  is  finished. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  was  going  to  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  this 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  the  floor. 
She  has  not  yielded  it  yet. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  yielded  the 
floor.  I  seek  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  this  is  a  very  significant  change 
in  attitude  that  we  are  seeing  from  the 
Reagan  administration.  If  one  looks  at 
the  pattern  and  history  over  the  last  5 
years  with  respect  to  Social  Security, 
on  a  number  of  occasions  the  Reagan 
administration,  despite  promises  that 
they  would  protect  Social  Security, 
has  turned  around  and  made  efforts  to 
make  major  cuts  in  Social  Security, 
cuts  in  the  cost-of-living  adjustment, 
cuts  in  the  early  retirement  benefits, 
and  other  cuts.  And  some  of  those 
have  been  a  matter  of  law. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it.  the  adminis- 
tration has  changed  its  view  and, 
rather  than  try  to  make  further  cuts 
in  the  cost-of-living  adjustment,  they 
are  prepared  to  support  the  removal  of 
the  trigger  level  so  that  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients  will  receive  a  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  even  if  the  inflation 
rate  is  relatively  low.  The  rate  may  be 
2  percent  or  2'/4  percent,  but  below  3 
percent,  but  they  would  still  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  their  COLA  increases. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  one  moment? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  de- 
serves to  be  heard. 

D  2220 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  think  it  is  a  valuable  change  of 
mind  the  administration  has  made.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  national  election  year,  and  we  are 
coming  down  the  home  stretch  in  the 
elections  with  Congress,  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  third 
of  the  Senate  standing  for  election  in 
November.  So  I  think  the  timing  of 
this  change  of  heart  by  the  adminis- 
tration has  something  to  do  with  that 
election  timetable. 


Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  happy  to  see 
the  administration  change  its  position, 
and  rather  than  trying  to  make  cuts  in 
Social  Security  which  has  been  the 
pattern  over  5  years  to  now  say  they 
are  prepared  to  see  these  COLA  ad- 
justments take  place  each  year  based 
on  the  inflation  rate  as  it  exists. 

So  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment.  I  think  it  will 
help  our  seniors  across  the  country. 
Many  of  them  are  living  on  very  low 
incomes,  and  they  are  finding  it  very 
difficult  to  get  by.  In  fact  I  even  ques- 
tion whether  the  way  we  now  calcu- 
late the  consumer  price  index  is  ade- 
quate for  really  measuring  the  rate  of 
inflation  that  is  being  felt  by  senior 
citizens.  They  are  hit  with  rising  utili- 
ty bills.  We  know  phone  bills  have 
gone  up.  We  know  the  cost  of  utilities 
in  terms  of  heat  or  air-conditioning  in 
the  summer  in  the  warmer  areas  of 
the  country  particularly  has  gone  up. 
We  know  prescription  drugs  are  going 
up  in  price.  There  was  a  story  today  in 
the  paper  that  groceries  have  gone  up. 
particularly  in  this  region  of  the  coun- 
try because  of  drought  conditions  and 
so  forth. 

So  in  many  areas  because  medical 
expenses  and  other  things  that  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  the  expenditures  of 
senior  citizens  they  are  experiencing 
an  inflation  rate  that  is  actually  in 
many  cases  higher  than  the  CPI.  So  at 
a  minimum  they  should  get  the  CPI 
adjustment  so  they  do  not  fall  further 
behind  in  terms  of  their  real  income. 

So,  as  I  say,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  has  been  some  time  in 
coming  in  terms  of  the  administration 
support.  Better  late  than  never,  and  I 
hope  it  will  pass  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  made  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
want  to  compliment  the  author,  our 
colleague  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  amend- 
ment because  for  a  long  time  it  has 
been  offered.  If  the  CPI  does  not 
reach  3  percent  then  the  senior  citi- 
zens do  not  get  an  increase.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  done  a  great 
service  to  this  Nation  by  offering  an 
amendment  to  change  this.  It  is  1  per- 
cent or  2  percent  for  senior  citizens 
that  will  go  into  effect. 

What  has  occurred  is  that  there  is 
great  pressure  to  change  the  CPI 
index  because,  as  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  has  eloquently  stated,  the 
cost  of  drugs  for  the  elderly  is  going 
up,  the  cost  of  housing  is  going  up,  the 
cost  of  heat  and  air-conditioning  is 
going  up,  and  many  of  the  factors  that 
affect  them  have  increased  dramati- 
cally. I  think  the  way  we  calculate  the 
CPI  should  be  changed.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  the  senior  citizens 


of  this  country  thai  this  amendment 
pass.  It  is  a  fair  amendment.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Byrd,  Senator  Denton,  Senator  Moy- 
NiHAN,  and  Senator  Cranston  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  COLA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment 
which  would  remove  an  anachronism 
from  the  Social  Security  Act  which,  if 
left  unchanged,  could  very  well  result 
in  an  unjustified  delay  in  payment  of 
the  1987  social  security  cost-of-living 
adjustment  tCOLA]  as  well  as  future 
adjustments.  I  was  an  original  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2450,  the  legislation  this 
amendment  is  based  on  when  it  was  in- 
troduced on  May  14.  Unfortunately, 
no  action  has  taken  place  on  that 
measure.  This  legislation  would  per- 
manently eliminate  the  so-called 
COLA  trigger  which  provides  that  the 
adjustment  will  not  be  paid  in  any 
year  where  the  inflation  rate  falls 
below  3  percent.  This  trigger  does  not 
cancel  the  COLA;  it  merely  postpones 
its  payment  until  a  subsequent  year. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  the  trigger  was  original- 
ly put  into  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
administrative  purposes.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  alleviate  the  administrative 
burden— in  a  precomputerization  era— 
of  calculating  a  small  adjustment.  Ob- 
viously, that  rationale  no  longer 
exists.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  now  perfectly  capable  of  ef- 
ficiently making  adjustments  below  3 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Social  Security 
COLA  is  intended  to  adjust  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  inflation  so  that  the  real  value  of 
benefits  does  not  decline  over  time. 
There  is  no  logical  reason  why  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  should  receive  a 
COLA  if  inflation  is  at  3  percent  but 
have  to  wait  another  year  to  receive 
the  adjustment  if  inflation  runs  at  2.9 
percent.  Social  Security  recipients 
need  the  COLA  in  the  year  that  they 
experience  an  increase  in  their  cost  of 
living— when  their  housing,  food,  and 
other  living  expenses  increase— not  a 
year  later. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the 
office  of  the  Social  Security  actuary, 
because  of  the  interplay  between  the 
COLA  and  other  aspects  of  the  Spcial 
Security  Program,  the  elimination  of 
the  3-percent  trigger  would  actually 
result  in  a  long-term  savings  to  the 
Social  Security  System. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  note  that 
the  Senate  has  already  gone  on  record 
in  the  Senate-passed  budget  resolution 


in  assuming  that  the  trigger  will  be 
eliminated  for  fiscal  year  1987  so  that 
Social  Security  recipients  would  re- 
ceive a  COLA  next  January.  We  ought 
to  make  sure  it  happens  by  adopting 
this  amendment  tonight. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  receive 
bipartisan  support  so  that  we  can 
ensure  that  Social  Security  recipients 
receive  the  cost-of-living  adjustments 
which  help  ensure  that  senior  citizens 
living  on  fixed  incomes  do  not  lose  the 
real  dollar  value  of  the  Social  Security 
benefits  they  have  earned  over  a  life- 
time of  work.  We  must  move  swiftly  to 
eliminate  this  anachronism  in  the  law. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  sponsor  of  this 
amendment  to  assure  that  there  will 
be  a  Social  Security  COLA  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

We  assume,  and  the  budget  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  assumes, 
that  it  is  likely  that  the  actual  cost-of- 
living  index  for  the  current  year — on 
which  a  decision  will  be  made  to  pay 
or  not  pay  a  COLA  in  January  1987— 
may  fall  below  3  percent.  If  this  turns 
out  to  be  the  case,  then,  under  current 
law,  there  automatically  would  be  no 
COLA'S  in  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram—even if  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease actually  had  been  2.9  percent, 
or  2.6  percent,  or  any  other  number 
under  3  percent.  There  is  currently  a 
3-percent  minimum  trigger  for  pay- 
ment of  Social  Security  COLA'S. 

This  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  one 
out  of  every  six  Americans  who  cur- 
rently receives  a  monthly  Social  Secu- 
rity check. 

Mr.  President,  the  abstract,  imper- 
sonal cost-of-living  statistics  translate 
for  America's  elderly  citizens  into  very 
real  factors  affecting  their  standards 
of  living.  Those  effects  do  not  magical- 
ly stop  at  a  3-percent  threshold.  We  in 
the  Senate  have  acted  before  to  assure 
that  a  Social  Security  COLA  will  be 
paid  when  it  looked  as  if  the  actual 
cost-of-living  index  at  the  time  would 
not  reach  the  3-percent  minimum.  The 
amendment  today  will  remove  that 
minimum,  once  and  for  all. 

We  all  must  remember  that  we  have 
acted  to  assure  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty trust  funds  are  solvent.  The  funds' 
income  in  1984  was  at  least  $6  billion 
more  than  expenses  under  the  pro- 
gram. We  have  also  acted  to  assure 
that  the  Social  Security  Program  will 
not  be  a  pool  of  money  used  to  balance 
the  budget.  We  have  stated  that  we 
will  not  abuse  the  trust  funds— money 
paid  specifically  for  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Program  by  millions  of  American 
workers  and  employers— in  order  to 
pay  debts  not  related  to  Social  Securi- 
ty. Today,  we  go  one  step  further, 
eliminating  an  obscure  section  of  law 
that  can  place  the  load  of  inflation,  so 
long  as  inflation  is  less  than  3  percent, 
on  America's  elderly. 
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I  encourage  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
speak  very  briefly.  I  have  addressed 
this  issue  on  many  occasions  before 
the  Senate. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  Senator  Hawkins,  for 
her  leadership  in  this  amendment. 

I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  we  had 
for  a  number  of  months  been  trying  to 
get  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  endorse  the  repeal  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity trigger.  As  it  has  been  ex- 
plained, I  think  quite  accurately,  the 
Social  Security  trigger  is  an  appendix 
to  the  Social  Security  law  that  is 
really  from  another  age.  It  was  estab- 
lished at  the  time  when  we  first  imple- 
mented the  Social  Security  COLA.  We 
did  not  have  the  computers  we  have 
now.  As  a  result,  it  was  not  really  cost 
effective  and  feasible  to  pay  COLA's 
that  were  less  than  3  percent.  Taking 
that  into  account,  and  being  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  not  at  any  point  in 
time  to  deprive  Social  Security  benefi- 
ciaries of  their  proper  benefit,  it  was 
decided  that  any  COLA  less  than  3 
percent  would  be  added  to  the  next 
year's  COLA  and  any  calculations  de- 
termined by  that  3  percent  or  less 
COLA  would  be  frozen. 

It  so  happens  that  because  of  the 
mathematics  of  freezing  the  Social  Se- 
curity wage  base  for  calculation  pur- 
poses, for  taxation  purposes  because 
of  the  fact  that  people  coming  into  the 
system  between  the  time  benefits  are 
frozen  for  the  year  and  the  time  new 
benefits  are  increased  by  3-plus  or  4  or 
5  or  6  percent,  the  first  year  and  the 
second  would  be  adding  together  being 
presumably  larger  than  3  percent,  a 
lot  of  people  come  into  the  system. 
And  they  get  an  unintended  high  cost- 
of-living  increase  that  they  really  were 
not  entitled  to. 

As  a  result  of  that,  the  Social  Securi- 
ty System  actually  ends  up  over  sever- 
al years  losing  money,  sometimes  even 
in  the  first  year  quite  a  bit.  Under 
every  study  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Social  Security  actuary  it  will  mean  as 
much  as  .02  percent  of  taxable  payroll, 
which  is  a  very  considerable  sum 
indeed  for  each  and  every  year  for  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see.  The  equity— Mr. 
President,  could  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  right.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  equity  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  is  more 
than  just  taxpayer  equity.  It  is  also  a 
question  of  fairness  to  senior  citizens. 
If  in  fact  prices  go  up  2  percent  or  2.5 
Ijercent  and  you  are  a  Social  Security 
beneficiary  getting,  let  us  say,  $400  a 
month  or  $500  a  month,  Mr.  President, 
you  are  not  exactly  rich.  Also,  $400  a 
month  is  $4,800  a  year  and  $500  a 
month  is  $6,000  a  year.  Both  of  those 
are  below  the  poverty  line. 


What  seems  like  a  very  small 
amount,  let  us  say  2  percent,  2  percent 
of  $4,800  is  going  to  be  $96.  Whereas  it 
may  not  be  the  largest  amount  of 
money  in  the  world  to  many  people, 
but  to  that  individual  who  is  below  the 
poverty  line,  it  is  a  lot  of  money.  It 
means  whether  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  pay  for  their  food  bills  that 
month,  whether  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  pay  their  utility  bills,  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  meet  their 
out-of-pocket  medical  expenses  maybe 
for  medication.  We  are  talking  about 
senior  citizens  who  have  a  lot  of  unex- 
pected costs. 

So,  simply  repealing  the  COLA  trig- 
ger will  allow  people  to  get  on  time 
what  we  promised  them;  namely  their 
Social  Security  benefits  plus  whatever 
cost-of-living  increase  they  are  entitled 
to,  and  that  is  why  this  is  a  matter  of 
equity  to  our  senior  citizens  as  well  as 
to  our  taxpayers. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
on  her  amendment.  As  she  has  indicat- 
ed, the  President  of  the  United  States 
supports  this  amendment.  I  frankly  do 
not  know  of  any  objection  to  this 
amendment.  I  hope  it  is  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate  on  the 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  amendment  (No.  2249)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2250 

(Purpose:  To  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  adversely  affect- 
ed by  this  year's  drought  and  excessively 
hot  weather) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Gore,  Senator 
Bumpers,  Senator  Pryor.  Senator 
Heflin,  Senator  Hollings,  Senator 
ZoRiNSKY,  Senator  Metzenbaum,  Sena- 
tor Rockefeller,  Senator  Nunn,  and 
Senator  Dixon,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings, Mr.  ZoRiNSKY.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Nunn.  and  Mr.  Dixon 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2250. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  make  emergency 
disaster  assistance  available,  as  provided  in 
this  Act.  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  drought 
disaster  areas. 

definitions 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "drought  disaster  areas"  in- 
cludes any  area  in  the  United  States  in 
which  farming  and  ranching  operations 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  a  drought 
or  excessively  hot  weather  disaster  such 
that  assistance  is  available  in  the  area  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  for  such  disaster: 
and 

(2)  the  term  "livestock"  includes  all  class- 
es of  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine. 

emergency  feed  donations 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
each  drought  disaster  area,  at  no  cost,  sur- 
plus stocks  of  commodities  held  by  the  Com- 
munity Credit  Corporation  (in  the  area  or 
in  the  State  in  which  the  area  is  located  or 
an  adjoining  State),  for  the  purpose  of.  and 
under  the  conditions  set  out  in,  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(b)(  1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  com- 
modities available,  in  any  drought  disaster 
area  in  which  the  Secretary  determines 
there  is  a  critical  need  for  livestock  or  poul- 
try feed,  in  amounts  necessary  to  preserve 
livestock  herds  and  poulty  flocks  in  the 
area.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
phrase  "critical  need  for  livestock  or  poultry 
feed"  means  that  (A)  the  total  supply  of 
feed  grains  and  forage  available  to  livestock 
and  poultry  producers  in  the  area  involved 
is  insufficient  to  cover  the  combined  feed 
needs  of  such  producers  for  more  than  72 
hours  or  such  other  period,  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  reasonably  needed  for  sup- 
plies of  feed  to  arrive  in  the  area  for  com- 
mercial use  from  feed  surplus  areas,  which- 
ever is  a  longer  period:  and  (B)  as  a  result  of 
such  deficient  supply  levels,  it  reasonably 
can  be  expected  that,  without  the  assistance 
made  available  under  this  section,  fanners 
and  ranchers  in  the  area  will  suffer  signifi- 
cant losses  of  livestock  or  poultry  due  to 
mortality. 

(2)  Subject  to  section  8(b).  the  Secretary 
shall  cover  any  costs  involved  in  transport- 
ing such  surplus  commodities  to  the 
drought  disaster  area,  using  the  funds,  fa- 
cilities, and  authorities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  such  purposes. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  make 
commodities  available  under  this  section 
until  there  no  longer  is  a  critical  need  for 
livestock  or  poultry  feed,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(4)  In  determining  the  feed  needs  of  pro- 
ducers in  an  area  and  the  amount  of  com- 
modities to  be  made  available  in  the  area 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  regulations  issued  under  section  1105  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7 
C.F.R.  1475.52(n)  and  1475.55(f)(1))  and 
comparable  rules  for  poultry. 


(5)  Donations  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  during  the  period  beginning 
3  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  March  31,  1987,  or  the  date, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  on  which 
the  emergency  created  by  the  drought,  or 
excessively  hot  weather  no  longer  exists, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

EMERGENCY  LIVESTOCK  FEED  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  emergency  livestock  and  poultry  feed 
assistance  under  section  1105  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  drought  disaster  areas.  Reim- 
bursement for  purchased  feed  provided  to 
such  fanners  and  ranchers  under  section 
1105  shall  be  made  in  kind,  as  provided  in 
section  8(a)  of  this  Act,  using  surplus  stocks 
of  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Whenever,  under  any 
export  development  program  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  feed  grain  or 
other  commodity  used  for  animal  feed  is 
made  available  to  foreign  purchasers  at 
prices  less  than  the  average  domestic 
market  price  for  the  commodity,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  reimbursement 
under  this  paragraph  for  purchases  of  such 
commodity  shall  be  made  at  a  level  in  excess 
of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  purchased 
commodity  if  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
net  cost  to  the  producer  for  such  commodity 
(taking  into  account  the  reimbursement 
under  this  paragraph)  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
average  price  at  which  the  commodity  is 
made  available  to  foreign  purchasers  under 
such  export  development  program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
permit  any  producer  of  the  1986  crop  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice 
(A)  who  is  participating  in  the  program 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  such 
crop,  and  (B)  whose  farm  is  located  in  a 
drought  disaster  area,  to  devote  acreage  on 
the  farm  diverted  from  the  production  of 
the  crop  under  such  program  to  hay  or  graz- 
ing without  regard  to  limitations  on  when 
haying  or  grazing  may  take  place  otherwise 
imposed  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

(3)(A)  In  carrying  out  any  emergency  as- 
sistance program,  for  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  a  drought  disaster  area  under  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1974,  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  President  shall  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  implement  an 
emergency  hay  program  to  assist  such  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  in  obtaining  hay  to  feed 
their  livestock.  Under  such  program,  the 
Secretary,  subject  to  section  8(b).  shall  pay 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  transporting  hay 
from  areas  in  which  hay  is  in  plentiful 
supply  to  the  area  in  which  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  located. 

(B)  The  President  shall  take  the  action  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  only  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  reports  to  the 
President  that— 

(i)  as  a  result  of  the  drought  or  excessive- 
ly hot  weather,  the  amount  of  hay  readily 
available  to  such  farmers  and  ranchers  at 
reasonable  prices  to  feed  their  livestock  is 
substantially  below  the  amount  normally 
available:  and 

(ii)  the  assistance  to  be  made  available 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  haying  or  grazing 
permitted  under  paragraph  (2)  together  will 
be  insufficient  to  prevent  substantial  losses 
of  livestock  or  liquidation  of  herds  by  such 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  such  area. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  conditions  described  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (B)  exist 


for  each  drought  disaster  area,  and  if  such 
conditions  exist  so  report  to  the  President, 
within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  after  reasonable  intervals  of 
time  thereafter. 

(D)  Prior  to  making  any  determination 
under  subparagraph  (B),  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  consult  with  the  Governor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (or  compa- 
rable official)  of  the  State  involved,  and  give 
due  consideration  to  the  views  of  the  such 
persons. 

(4)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  shall  become  ef- 
fective 15  days  after  the  date  of  enactment; 
and  assistance  under  such  subsections  shall 
be  available  until  March  30,  1987,  or  the 
date,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, on  which  the  emergency  created 
by  the  drought  or  excessively  hot  weather 
no  longer  exists,  whichever  is  earlier. 

(b)  Effective  October  1.  1986,  section  1105 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2267)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  If- 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes 
emergency  livestock  or  poultry  feed  assist- 
ance available  to  producers  in  a  county 
under  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  or  comparable  law;  but 

"(2)  surplus  commodities  of  adequate  nu- 
tritive value  are  not  made  available  under 
such  program  for  distribution  to  such  pro- 
ducers within  ten  days  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  program  for  such  county. 

the  Secretary  shall  make  assistance  avail- 
able to  such  producers  under  this  section 
until  such  time  as  surplus  commodities  are 
made  available  under  the  announced  pro- 
gram.". 

DISASTER  PAYMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  disaster  payments  available,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  producer,  on  the  1986  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and 
soybeans  and  peanuts  under  sections 
107D(c)(2)(D).  105C(c)(2)(D),  103A(c)(2)(D), 
101A(c)(2)(D).  and  201(k)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949,  respectively,  to  producers  lo- 
cated in  natural  disaster  areas. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
conditions  set  out  in  sections 
107D(c)(2)(D)(i),  105C(C)(2)(D)(1), 
103A(c)(2)  (D)(i),  and  101A(c)(2)(D)(i)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  met. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  in  kind,  as  provided  in  section  8(a)  of 
this  Act,  using  surplus  stocks  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(d)  The  total  amount  of  in  kind  payments 
that  a  producer  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  the  producer's  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  and  soy- 
beans under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  of  commodities  of  a  combined  value 
of  more  than  $100,000. 

MILK  PROGRAM  PRODUCER  ASSESSMENTS 

Sec  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law: 

(a)(1)  At  the  option  of  the  producer,  no 
reductions  in  the  price  received  by  produc- 
ers for  milk  marketed  for  commercial  use 
under  section  201(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  shall  be  made  on  milk  pro- 
duced by  producers  in  drought  disaster 
areas  and  marketed  for  commercial  use 
during  the  period  beginning  October  1.  1986, 
and  ending  December  31.  1986. 

(2)  The  reductions  in  the  price  of  milk  re- 
quired under  section  10  of  the  Food  Securi- 


ty Improvements  Act  of  1987  shall  not  be  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
the  temporary  prohibition  on  reductions  in 
the  price  of  milk  provided  for  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the 
price  received  by  producers  in  drought  disas- 
ter areas  for  milk  produced  and  marketed 
by  such  producers  for  commercial  use  under 
section  201(d)f2KA)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  during  the  period  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1987.  and  ending  September  30,  1987, 
by  an  amount  that  will  ensure  that,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
reductions  applicable  to  milk  of  such  pro- 
ducers for  the  period  beginning  October  1, 
1986,  and  ending  September  30.  1987,  will  be 
the  same  aggregate  amount  of  reductions 
that  would  have  been  made  if  the  prohibi- 
tion of  reductions  under  subsection  (a)  had 
not  been  in  force. 

COST-SHARING    FOR    SOIL    CONSERVATION    MEAS- 
URES AND  TIMBER  STAND  RESEEDING  EXPENSES 

Sec  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law, 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  available— 

(1)  cost-share  payments  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  to  producers  in 
drought  disaster  areas  for  conservation 
measures  designed  to  prevent  anticipated 
soil  erosion  due  to  loss  of  vegetative  cover; 
and 

(2)  cost-share  payments  under  the  forest- 
ry incentives  program  to  forest  landowners 
in  drought  disaster  areas  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  stands  of  pine  trees  lost  to 
drought  conditions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  share  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  meas- 
ures or  reestablishment  of  timber  stands; 
and  such  cost-share  payments  shall  be  made 
in  kind,  as  provided  in  section  8(a)  of  this 
Act,  using  surplus  stocks  of  commodities 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(c)  Payments  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu  of, 
payments  made  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  or  the  Cooper- 
ative Forestry  AssisUnce  Act  of  1978  using 
funds  appropriated  for  such  purposes. 

(d)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  to  persons  in  drought  disas- 
ter areas  during  the  period  beginning  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  March  30,  1987. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law: 

(a)(1)  In  making  in-kind  payments  under 
section  4(a)(1),  5,  or  7,  or  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may— 

(A)  acquire  and  use  commodities  that 
have  been  pledged  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  security  for  price  support 
loans  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  in- 
cluding loans  made  to  producers  under  sec- 
tion 110  of  such  Act:  and 

(B)  use  other  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  in-kind  pay- 
ments by— 

(A)  if  requested  by  the  producer,  delivery 
of  the  commodity  to  the  producer  at  a  ware- 
house or  other  similar  facility,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary:  or 

(B)(i)  the  transfer  of  negotiable  ware 
house  receipts; 

(ii)  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  redeem  for  a  commodity  in  accordance 
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with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

(ill)  such  other  methods  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  to  enable  the  pro- 
ducer to  receive  payments  in  an  efficient, 
equitable,  and  expeditious  manner  so  as  to 
ensure  that  the  producer  receives  the  same 
total  return  as  if  the  payments  had  been 
made  in  cash. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, shall  use  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion commodities  stored  in  storage  deficient 
areas  such  as  the  midwestern  United  States. 

(b)  Transportation  cost  payments  made 
under  section  3(b)(2)  or  4(a)(3)  of  this  Act 
prior  to  (Dctober  1.  1986.  shall  be  made  in 
kind,  as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  using 
surplus  stocks  of  commodities  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Such  pay- 
ments made  after  September  30.  1986.  may 
be  made  in  kind  or  in  cash.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  assist  recipients  of  in-kind 
payments  in  marketing  warehouse  receipts, 
certificates,  or  other  documents  represent- 
ing such  in-kind  payments. 

CREDIT  FORBEARANCE 

Sec.  9.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
with  respect  to  farm  borrowers  who  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  drought  disaster  condi- 
tions in  1986— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  ex- 
ercise the  authority  provided  under  section 
331A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  and  instruct  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  defer  loan  repay- 
ments and  forgo  foreclosures  in  cases  where 
such  farm  borrowers  are  unable  to  make 
loan  payments  in  full  due  to  no  fault  of 
their  own;  and 

(2)  the  lending  institutioiis  of  the  Farm 
Credit  system  and  commercial  lending  insti- 
tutions are  encouraged,  insofar  as  practica- 
ble, to  adopt  lenient  lending,  forbearance, 
and  foreclosure  policies,  and  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  participate  and  cooper- 
ate with  Federal  and  State  lenders  in  assist- 
ance programs,  with  respect  to  such  borrow- 
ers who  are  under  financial  stress  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

COORDINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  EFFORTS 

Sec.  10.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  drought 
disaster  areas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  take  steps  immediately  to— 

(1)  establish  an  overall  coordinating  mech- 
anism within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  ensure  that  the  assistance  provided 
by  each  agency  within  the  Executive 
Branch  is  coordinated  with,  and  comple- 
ments, the  assistance  provided  by  other 
agencies; 

(2)  ensure  that  government  and  voluntary 
agencies,  and  the  farmers  and  ranchers,  in 
each  drought  disaster  area  are  provided  a 
single  contact  person  or  unit  for  Federal  as- 
sistance, and  that  a  similar  such  Federal 
contact  person  or  unit  is  provided  for  gov- 
ernment and  voluntary  agencies,  farmers 
and  ranchers,  and  other  persons  outside 
drought  disaster  areas  who  wish  to  contrib- 
ute additional  assistance  to  drought  disaster 
areas;  and 

(3)  consult  with  the  Governors.  Secretar- 
ies of  agriculture  (or  comparable  officials). 
and  the  State  disaster  relief  agency  in  each 
State  In  which  a  drought  disaster  area  is  lo- 
cated, on  the  disaster  assistance  needs  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  located  in  the  State. 
Amend  the  title  to  read:  "A  bill  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  farmers  and  ranch- 


ers adversely  affected  by  drought  disasters 
in  1986.". 

ASSISTANCE  UNDER  DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT 

Sec  11.  Title  IV  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5121  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  420.  (a)(1)  The  Federal  share  of  as- 
sistance under  section  402  or  403  of  this 
Act— 

"(A)  shall  be  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
actual  cost  of  providing  assistance  under 
such  section,  and 

■(B)  shall  be  made  only  on  condition  that 
the  remaining  portion  of  such  cost  is  paid 
from  funds  made  available  by  a  State  or 
local  government. 

"(2)  Where  a  State  or  local  government  is 
unable  immediately  to  pay  its  share  the 
President  is  authorized  to  advance  to  such 
government  such  25  percent  share,  and  any 
such  advance  shall  be  repaid  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  assistance  under 
sections  404.  407.  and  413  shall  be  equal  to 
100  percent  of  the  actual  cost  of  providing 
assistance  under  such  sections. 

"(c)  No  State  shall  be  ruled  ineligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  by  virtue  of  an  arithmetic 
formula  based  on  income  or  population  if 
such  State  has  qualified  for  Federal  disaster 
assistance  within  the  past  24  months." 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  up  until 
this  year  the  great  southern  drought 
of  1924  and  1925  appeared  to  be  the 
worst  drought  in  the  region  since  colo- 
nial times. 
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Many  southerners  still  vividly  recall 
that  painful  period.  Yet,  National 
Weather  Service  records  now  show 
that  this  year's  rainfall  deficit  is  far 
greater  than  that  experienced  in  the 
1925  drought.  For  example,  in  1925. 
only  35  inches  of  rain  fell  in  Atlanta. 
So  far  this  year,  Atlanta  has  only  re- 
ceived 13  inches  of  rain,  one-third  as 
much  as  in  the  great  drought  of  1925. 
Even  with  normal  rainfall  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  projections  indi- 
cate rainfall  in  areas  of  the  South  this 
year  will  remain  substantially  below  35 
inches. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  clearly,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  drought  of  tragically  histor- 
ic proportions.  The  drought  now 
stretches  from  southern  Pennsylvania 
to  eastern  Mississippi.  Its  path  of 
greatest  destruction— at  the  moment- 
is  confined  to  Georgia,  Alabama,  the 
western  Carolinas,  east  Kentucky,  and 
middle  and  east  Tennessee.  However, 
requests  from  affected  States  for 
emergency  assistance  grow  daily.  Al- 
ready, the  Governors  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware  have  added 
their  States  to  the  burgeoning  list  of 
potential  disaster  areas.  And  without 
further  rainfall  in  the  near  future,  the 


path  of  devastation  may  widen  and 
the  list  of  affected  regions  will  grow 
longer. 

Parts  of  Tennessee  are  among  the 
hardest  hit  by  the  drought.  In  east 
Tennessee,  several  counties  are  run- 
ning a  rainfall  deficit  of  15  inches  so 
far  this  year,  and  a  cumulative  deficit 
for  the  past  2  years  of  35  inches.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  estimates 
hydropower  production  losses  this 
year  alone  of  $100  million.  Moreover, 
in  many  parts  of  the  South  this 
drought  is  not  simply  a  1-year  phe- 
nomenon but  the  third  consecutive 
year  of  unprecedented  dry  weather 
the  long-term  consequences  of  which 
have  only  begun  to  be  realized. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  news  knows  that  our  farm- 
ers in  the  Southeast  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  drought's  destruction.  To 
be  sure,  many  are  being  affected,  but 
our  farmers  are  being  hit  hard  in  the 
pocketbook  with  each  passing  day  in 
drought's  grip.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture recently  suggested  that  esti- 
mated crop  losses  would  exceed  $1  bil- 
lion. 

I  would  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
that  estimate  is  overly  conservative. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning 
reported  a  revised  estimate  of  over  $2 
billion  in  crop  losses  alone.  And  this 
estimate  does  not  even  include  live- 
stock losses.  The  Secretary  was  cer- 
tainly correct  in  his  statement  that 
economic  losses  of  this  magnitude  will 
"seriously  and  dramatically"  affect 
the  region's  economy. 

The  Secretary  also  acknowledged 
the  critical  hay  shortage  almost  all 
across  the  Southeast.  I  have  seen  first- 
hand the  decimated  hay  and  pasture 
crops  wrought  by  the  scorching  heat. 
Damage  assessment  reports  filed  last 
week  by  several  east  Tennessee  coun- 
ties show  actual  hay  yield  losses  rang- 
ing from  70  to  80  percent.  Pasture 
losses  range  from  70  to  90  percent. 
Feed  crop  loss  estimates  exceed  50  per- 
cent. And  estimates  on  feed  crop  losses 
do  not  reflect  the  fact  that  total  feed 
crop  acreage  planted  is  already  down 
30  to  40  percent  as  a  result  of  drought 
conditions  at  planting  time. 

With  these  extensive  losses,  dairy 
and  livestock  farmers  throughout  the 
region  are  being  forced  to  purchase 
scarce  hay  at  inflated  prices.  I  am  told 
by  farmers  in  middle  Tennessee  that 
hay  has  nearly  doubled  in  price  over 
the  past  month.  They  tell  me  they 
fear  they  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to 
feed  their  herds  in  the  very  near 
future.  Without  some  assistance,  these 
farmers  are  facing  the  prospect  of 
wholesale  slaughter  of  vast  numbers 
of  cattle,  ranging  considerably  in 
excess  of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  my 
State  alone.  This  would  decimate 
breeding  stocks  and  further  depress 
beef  prices. 


Our  problems  are  not  simply  in  the 
short  term,  either.  The  State  of  Ten- 
nessee needs,  on  average,  60  million 
tons  of  hay  to  feed  its  2.5  million  cows 
over  the  winter.  The  current  supply  of 
hay  on  hand  in  the  State  is  only  about 
1.6  million  tons,  about  one-thirtieth  of 
what  we  need.  Given  the  extent  of 
middle  and  east  Tennessee  hay  losses, 
it  is  obvious  that  Tennessee  farmers 
will  be  forced  to  continue  to  acquire 
costly  out-of-State  hay  throughout 
the  winter.  This  situation  exists  in 
other  States  in  the  Southeast. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  to  act  and 
act  now  to  combat  the  devastating 
consequences  of  this  drought.  The 
Federal  Government  has  always  stood 
ready  to  assist  farmers  stung  by  disas- 
ter. The  much-publicized  hay  lifts  that 
have  occurred  in  recent  weeks  have 
brought  welcome  relief  to  some  areas 
in  the  Southeast.  But  we  cannot  kid 
ourselves  that  already  hard-pressed 
farmers  throughout  our  country  will 
be  able  to  afford  to  donate  the  quanti- 
ties of  hay  that  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  the  Southeast  through  this 
winter.  We  in  Congress  cannot  forsake 
our  responsibility  for  shaping  a  com- 
prehensive solution  to  this  critical  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
offers  such  a  comprehensive  solution— 
a  solution  not  being  offered  by  this  ad- 
ministration. Only  this  past  week 
President  Reagan  maintained  that  he 
would  use  authorities  within  his  power 
to  provide  relief  for  drought-stricken 
areas.  Secretary  Lyng,  too,  indicated 
that  disaster  assistance  would  be 
forthcoming,  and  that  it  would  be 
done  using  existing  authorities.  Yet,  is 
disaster  assistance  forthcoming  from 
the  department?  No. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  he  should 
make  use  of  his  existing  authorities, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  to  be  creating 
new  programs.  That  is  why  this 
amendment  creates  no  new  authori- 
ties, and  no  new  programs.  This 
amendment  simply  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  use  authorities  he  has  regretta- 
bly chosen  not  to  use  to  date. 

Our  amendment  has  several  critical 
sections.  First,  our  amendment  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
available,  to  farmers  in  counties  where 
there  is  a  critical  lack  of  feed  grain  or 
forage  needed  to  keep  livestock  or 
poultry  alive,  CCC  surplus  stocks  of 
feed  grains  being  stored  in  the  State 
affected  by  drought  or  an  adjoining 
State. 

Our  amendment  also  directs  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  assistance  to  farmers 
who  have  been  forced  to  buy  hay  and 
feed  grain  supplies  to  replsice  their 
decimated  crops  of  hay  and  feed 
grains.  Specifically,  the  amendment 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  implement  the  Emergency  Feed 
Program  for  a  1-year  period.  The 
Emergency  Feed  Program  enacted  in 


the  1977  farm  bill  was  used  from  1977 
to  1981  and  provides  Federal  cost-shar- 
ing to  eligible  farmers.  The  eligibility 
requirements  are  determined  on  a  for- 
mula basis,  taking  into  account  the 
actual  hay  and  pasture  losses,  hay  and 
feed  grain  supplies  on  hand,  and 
number  of  cattle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon]  be  added 
as  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Eligible  farmers  may 
buy  replacement  feed  stocks  on  the 
open  market  and  are  reimbursed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  50 
percent  of  the  hay  or  roughage  cost  to 
keep  the  costs  of  the  program  to  a 
minimum.  To  further  keep  the  cost  of 
the  program  to  a  minimum,  reimburse- 
ment shall  be  made  in  kind  to  the 
extent  practicable,  using  surplus 
stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration commodities. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  requires 
the  Secretary  to  permit  haying  and 
grazing  on  set-aside  acres  under  the 
1986  Wheat.  Feed  Grain.  Upland 
Cotton,  and  Rice  Programs. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for 
hay  transportation  payments  if  the 
other  assistance  programs  described 
above  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
substantial  losses  of  livestock  or  liqui- 
dation of  beef  cattle  herds  or  dairy 
herds. 

This  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  disaster 
payments  for  1986  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  soy- 
beans, and  peanuts— again,  using  pay- 
ment in  commodities,  not  cash,  to  the 
extent  practicable. 

There  are  several  other  provisions  to 
this  amendment.  One  would  temporar- 
ily exempt  dairy  farmers  from  assess- 
ments under  the  Milk  Price  Support 
Program  for  a  3-month  period,  but 
would  require  later  payment  of  those 
assessments  to  catch  up  those  months 
they  have  been  excused  due  to  the 
drought.  Another  would  provide  Fed- 
eral cost-share  payments,  to  be  paid  in 
kind,  for  conservation  measures  de- 
signed to  mitigate  drought-induced 
soil  erosion,  and  for  reestablishment 
of  decimated  pine  stands  under  the 
Forestry  Assistance  Program. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  should 
defer  loan  repayments  and  forgo  fore- 
closures in  cases  where  farm  borrow- 
ers are  unable  to  make  payments  in 
full  on  account  of  the  drought.  It  also 
suggests  that  lending  institutions  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  and  commer- 
cial lenders  should,  for  farm  borrowers 
adversely  affected  by  the  drought, 
adopt  lenient  lending,  forbearance, 
and  foreclosure  policies  for  those  bor- 
rowers who  are  under  financial  stress 
due  to  the  drought. 


Finally,  the  amendment  also  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  establish  an  overall 
coordinating  mechanism  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  ensure 
that  government  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  farmers  and  ranchers, 
are  provided  a  single  contact  person  or 
unit  for  Federal  assistance. 

This  amendment  is  very  similar  to  a 
bill  reported  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  yesterday  with  broad  bi- 
partisaji  support.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  committee  hopes  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor  next  week.  Of  the 
legislative  proposals  being  suggested 
addressing  the  drought,  I  believe  this 
amendment  provides  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective, most  efficient,  and  most  com- 
prehensive safety  net  we  can  give  our 
farmers  through  this  period  of  almost 
unparalleled  devastation  in  this  centu- 
ry. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
forgo  action  on  this  drought  any 
longer.  As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks,  our  farmers  need  action  now. 
I  recall,  Mr.  President,  that  our  Feder- 
al bureaucrats  swiftly  cut  through 
miles  of  redtape  to  bail  out  the  Conti- 
nental Illinois  Bank  in  a  space  of  just 
a  few  hours.  We  need  to  show  the 
same  decisiveness  now  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  hard-pressed  Ameri- 
can farmer  in  the  Southeastern  region 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  briefly.  Then  I  mean  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  the  amendment  he 
has  drafted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther say  that  people  in  my  region  of 
the  country,  where  we  are  not  hit  by 
the  drought,  are  very  much  of  a  desire 
to  help.  Today,  in  Grand  Rapids,  MI. 
we  loaded  several  dozen  tons  of  volun- 
teered hay,  given  by  farmers  of  Michi- 
gan and  carried  by  Conrail,  down  into 
the  region  in  the  South  that  is  hit  by 
all  this  dry  weather  and  the  lack  of 
water.  But  volimteer  effort  alone 
cannot  solve  this  problem.  We  need 
governmental  response.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  on  the  scale  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  described  here  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  my  senior  colleague  from 
Tennessee  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  commend  his  leadership  and 
his  quickness  to  recognize  how  serious 
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recognizing  what  effect  the  drought 
was  having  and  calling  for  help  for  the 
farmers  in  Tennessee  and  in  other 
areas  in  the  Southeast. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  offering  an 
amendment  which  will  address  the 
desperate  plight  of  American  farmers, 
especially  in  the  Southeast,  who  have 
experienced  huge  losses  due  to  ex- 
treme drought  conditions.  Farmers  in 
our  part  of  the  country  have  seen 
hard  times  before,  but  for  many,  this 
is  the  worst  situation  they  have  ever 
seen. 

That  may  sound  like  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  it  is  absolutely  true.  If  you 
come  to  the  Southeastern  part  of  our 
country  today  and  talk  to  farmers,  you 
will  find  how  true  it  is.  Crops  are 
ruined,  dairy  and  beef  herds  are  starv- 
ing, farm  families  are  seeing  their  live- 
lihoods and  their  hopes  for  the  future 
dry  up  before  their  very  eyes. 

The  Nation  is  facing  a  $2  billion  loss 
to  the  farm  economy.  All  across  Ten- 
nessee and  other  States  in  the  South- 
east, farmers  are  literally  crying  out 
for  assistance.  I  hear  the  question 
again  and  again— not  just  from  farm- 
ers and  livestock  producers,  but  also 
from  Tennesseans  and  other  Ameri- 
cans who  are  not  involved  in  farming 
but  know  how  much  farming  matters. 
They  are  asking.  What  is  being  done 
to  help? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
tools  at  hand  to  deal  with  this  crisis. 
They  were  given  to  them  years  ago  by 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  those  tools 
are  not  being  utilized.  For  example, 
last  week,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  and  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  use  his  authority  to  re- 
instate the  ESnergency  Feed  Program, 
abandoned  in  1982,  to  make  badly 
needed  hay  available  to  those  who 
need  it.  To  date,  we  have  received  no 
response  to  that  request. 
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Our  legislation  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  emergency  assistance 
available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
drought  disaster  areas.  It  creates  no 
substantial  new  authority,  but  man- 
dates the  use  of  the  authority  that  al- 
ready exists  and  is  being  ignored  by 
this  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  im- 
plements the  Emergency  Feed  Pro- 
gram, which  will  provide  hay  that  is 
needed  to  keep  cattle  alive.  In  Tennes- 
see alone,  we  have  lost  half  the  hay 
crop— 1.2  million  tons— and  sales  of 
livestock  in  my  State  were  double  the 
norm  last  week. 

Transporting  the  hay  is  an  added  fi- 
nancial burden,  because  transport 
costs  often  run  ahead  of  the  cost  of 
the  hay  itself.  For  the  hardest  hit 
farmers,  80  percent  of  transport  costs 
will  be  picked  up  if  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance are  not  sufficient  to  prevent 


be  available  on  the  1986  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice, 
soybeans,  and  peanuts.  The  cost  will 
be  borne  by  the  use  of  surplus  com- 
modities already  paid  for  and  available 
for  use  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
this  feature  of  the  bill  for  my  col- 
leagues. We  have  already  paid  for 
enormous  surpluses  that  are  in  stor- 
age. We  can  choose  one  of  two  courses 
of  action.  We  can  let  those  surpluses 
sit  there  and  rot  and  we  can  let  the 
farmers  go  bankrupt  in  the  face  of 
this  drought,  or  we  can  take  the  sur- 
pluses out  of  storage,  redeem  them, 
and  use  them  to  pay  for  the  hay  that 
these  farmers  need  and  the  other  as- 
sistance that  they  need  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy during  this  period  of  temporary 
crisis.  To  me  that  choice  seems  to  be 
very  clear,  and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  center 
aisle  to  support  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  addresses  the  needs 
of  milk  producers  as  well.  Dairy  farm- 
ers in  disaster  areas  would  be  tempo- 
rarily exempted  from  assessments 
under  the  Milk  Price  Support  Program 
until  November  15.  The  cost  would  be 
recouped,  however,  over  the  next  10  Vz 
months. 

And  for  the  land  itself,  cost  share  as- 
sistance would  be  made  available  for 
soil  conservation  measures  and  timber 
stand  reseeding  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  we  want  to  make  an- 
other point.  We  assume  in  making  the 
adjustments  required  by  section  5,  the 
Disaster  Payment  Program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  reduce  any  payment 
which  would  otherwise  be  made  to 
take  into  account  payments  made 
through  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  des- 
perately needed.  It  is  cost  effective.  It 
will  save  a  $2  billion  investment  by 
Americans  in  their  land,  their  crops 
and  their  livestock.  We  cannot  afford 
not  to  act.  We  must  act  immediately. 
As  we  speak,  the  effects  of  the 
drought  grow  worse.  In  my  State,  19 
counties  have  been  found  by  State  au- 
thorities as  disaster  eligible,  and  Sena- 
tor Sasser  and  I  have  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  move  without  delay  to  make 
the  appropriate  declaration.  Other 
Southeastern  States  are  suffering  as 
well.  Many  of  them  have  a  larger 
number  of  counties  affected  by  the 
drought. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
amendment.  To  do  so  will  send  a  clear 
signal,  not  only  to  Tennessee  but  to 
the  entire  Nation,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  intends  to 
stand  by  our  farmers  and  pull  them 
through  this  crisis. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 
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Mr.  GORE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Tennessee  for  taking  the 
leadership  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  urgent  that  the 
Senate  act  upon  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  simply  say  to 
Senators  Sasser  and  Gore  that  their 
quickness  in  moving  to  seek  a  remedy 
to  this  problem  which  is  confronting 
so  many  of  our  farmers  across  the 
Southeast  of  this  country  is  urgently 
needed.  The  authorities  are  there. 
They  are  not  being  exercised.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  not  exercising 
the  powers  that  he  has  under  existing 
laws  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
people  who  are  about  to  lose  their 
whole  life's  work  in  many  of  our 
Southeastern  States.  I  think  it  is 
urgent  that  the  Senate  act  on  this  leg- 
islation and  I  am  happy  to  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend Senators  Sasser,  Gore,  and 
others  for  their  very  speedy  action  in 
bringing  finally  the  public  sector  into 
the  relief  for  the  victims  of  the 
drought  in  the  Southeast  of  this  coun- 
try. The  private  sector  has  been  active. 
We  see  voluntary  efforts  all  around 
the  country.  We  see  people  opening  up 
their  hearts  and  pocketbooks  to  try  to 
help  people  who  have  been  devastated 
by  this  drought.  This  is  not  just  a 
problem  in  the  Southeast.  This  is  a 
problem  which  will  affect  all  of  us  ulti- 
mately. Every  one  of  my  constituents 
is  already  affected  emotionally  by 
what  they  see  and  read  about  the  dev- 
astation in  the  Southeast,  and  so  the 
private  sector  has  acted.  It  is  time 
now,  indeed  it  is  overdue,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  use  its  au- 
thority. They  have  the  power.  This 
amendment  tells  them  to  use  it  in  a 
very  balanced  and  a  very  moderate 
way.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Again,  let  me  say  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  will  be  support- 
ed by  a  broad  cross  section  of  Senators 
across  this  country  just  the  way  con- 
stituents across  the  country  have 
opened  up  their  hearts  to  try  to  bring 
a  short-term  solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, if  this  is  the  same  amendment 
that  I  filed  at  the  desk  2  days  ago, 
amendment  2235  to  the  debt-ceiling 
biU? 
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Mr.  SASSER.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  that  question?  I  was  interrupt- 
ed. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  amendment  the  Senator  is 
offering  is  the  same  amendment  that 
this  Senator  offered  2  days  ago, 
amendment  2235,  or  is  it  a  very  similar 
amendment? 

Mr.  SASSER.  No.  I  am  advised  that 
it  is  not  the  same  and  that  there  at 
least  originally  were  not  substantial 
similarities.  We  have  changed  it.  We 
do  not  know  if  there  may  be  more  or 
not. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  Senator 
changed  this  Senator's  amendment  or 
changed  his  amendment? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  changed 
his? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  No.  Mine  is  pend- 
ing at  the  desk.  I  just  asked  if  that  is 
the  same  amendment  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  offered. 

Mr.  SASSER.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Does  it  use  CCC 
commodities  that  are  stored  to  pay  ex- 
cessive payments? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  That  is  similar. 
That  is  the  same. 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  is  aimed  at  correct- 
ing the  same  problem,  I  am  sure,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  Both 
States  share  the  same  problem,  as  he 
knows. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  That  is  not  what 
I  am  asking.  I  am  asking,  is  it  the  same 
amendment? 

Mr.  SASSER.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  would  like  to 
know  where  if  differs  substantially 
from  the  amendment  that  is  pending 
at  the  desk. 
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Mr.  SASSER.  I  cannot  answer  that 
precisely,  because  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely what  the  Senator's  amendment 
consists  of  which  is  pending  at  the 
desk.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  But  I 
would  be  delighted  to  furnish  the  Sen- 
ator with  a  copy  of  this  amendment  so 
that  he  could  compare  them,  if  he 
wishes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  cite  four  provisions 
that  differ  from  the  amendment  previ- 
ously filed  at  the  desk  by  our  col- 
league. 

First,  emergency  feed  donations, 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  required  to  make  avail- 
able at  no  cost  CCC  stocks  of  feed 
grains  being  stored  in  the  affected 
State  or  an  adjoining  State.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  that  is  a  differ- 
ence. I  will  stand  to  be  corrected  if  it  is 
not. 

Second— and  to  my  mind  most  im- 
portant—this amendment  we  are  offer- 
ing provides  for  a  paid  transportation 
program  for  the  most  severely  afflict- 


ed livestock  producers  of  the  kind  that 
are  in  abundance  both  in  the  Senator's 
State  and  in  our  State. 

As  I  mentioned  previously  in  my  re- 
marks a  moment  ago,  hay  transport, 
because  of  the  bulk  of  hay,  can  often 
run  more  than  the  hay  itself.  This  is 
an  extremely  vital  provision. 

Third,  our  amendment  provides  a 
delay  in  payments  on  the  milk  pro- 
gram assistance.  Dairy  farmers  are 
among  the  hardest  hit,  and  this  is  a 
no-cost  provision.  Subsequent  in- 
creases would  make  up  for  the  tempo- 
rary loss  to  the  program. 

Fourth,  our  amendment,  unlike  the 
one  filed  at  the  desk,  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secretary 
should  act  immediately  to  establish  an 
overall  coordinating  mechanism  for 
Federal  assistance. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  emphasized 
enough  that  immediate  help  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  our  farm  econo- 
my. This  amendment,  in  short,  is 
nothing  but  common  sense,  designed 
to  help  farmers  who  cannot  get  seed 
and  designed  to  save  a  $2  billion  in- 
vestment. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the 
problems  being  faced  by  our  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Georgia  are  very  similar 
to  the  problems  we  are  facing  in  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  part  of  our 
State.  We  want  to  work  with  our  col- 
league in  addressing  this  problem. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  You  are  very 
magnanimous.  I  think  the  main  thing 
is  using  the  CCC  commodities  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  it  does.  It  saves 
money  by  that  method. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  think  that  is 
what  I  said  in  my  floor  speech  2  days 
ago. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  the  same  thing  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  You  are  right. 
But  I  think  you  will  admit  that  the 
major  thing  is  that  it  assists  farmers, 
the  ones  who  have  really  had  a  tre- 
mendous drought,  have  no  crops,  or 
most  of  the  crops  have  been  destroyed, 
to  be  able  to  get  disaster  payments  in 
the  form  of  either  generic-type  certifi- 
cates or  commodity  payments.  Is  this 
not  the  major  part  of  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  one  portion  of 
the  bill,  and  I  urge  the  Senator  to  sup- 
port that  and  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  That  was  in  my 
bill.  Would  you  not  admit  that  that 
would  be  the  major  portion  of  it— that 
what  the  farmer  is  looking  for  now  is 
not  new  loans?  I  think  your  State  and 
my  State  agree  with  that.  But  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  disaster  as- 
sistance, and  a  major  way  to  get  disas- 
ter assistance  is  to  respect  the  use  of 
surplus  commodities  we  have  stored, 
which  I  said  in  my  floor  speech  3  days 
ago. 

I  think  it  is  the  major  part  of  this 
legislation  that  you  have,  other  than 
the  four  or  five  small  odds  and  ends  in 


the  bill.  The  major  thing  is  the  man- 
dating to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
not  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  I 
assume  your  amendment  does,  the 
same  as  the  Mattingly  amendment,  to 
make  certain  we  do  not  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  Senator  is  on 
the  right  track. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Does  your 
amendment  make  it  discretionary  or 
mandatory? 

Mr.  GORE.  We  make  it  mandatory. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  That  is  exactly 
right.  It  is  the  same  as  2235. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  the  same  as  my  col- 
league and  I  announced  last  week,  and 
we  welcome  the  support  from  as  many 
people  as  possible  who  care  about  the 
problem  that  is  being  created  by  this 
drought.   

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  want  to  make 
the  point  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
amendment  that  was  filed  at  the  desk 
some  48  to  72  hours  ago. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief,  and  then  I  will  yield  the 
floor. 

I  just  wanted  to  say,  partially  re- 
peating the  comments  I  made  earlier, 
that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment that  was  filed  earlier.  There  is  a 
difference  in  many  significant  aspects, 
four  major  aspects  which  I  recited  in 
my  statement  a  moment  ago.  But  let 
me  say  that  in  particular  it  tracks  with 
the  approach  that  our  colleague  from 
Georgia  has  recommended,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  on  the  right  track.  We  want 
support  from  everyone  who  will  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country,  particularly  those  in  the 
Southeast,  are  experiencing  unprece- 
dented disaster.  They  need  help;  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  authority 
to  help.  It  is  discretionary  and  not 
being  used.  This  amendment  would 
simply  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  use  the  discretionary  au- 
thority he  already  has  at  his  disposal. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  been 
recognized. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  There  are  prob- 
ably good  parts  of  both  pieces  of  legis- 
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lation.  Rather  than  have  a  point  of 
order  raised  against  the  legislation,  it 
seems  that  it  would  make  good  sense 
to  try  to  work  out  some  way  that  we 
could  get  a  negotiated  agreement  be- 
tween ourselves— not  only  ourselves, 
but  also  with  the  USDA,  where  they 
would  not  object  to  this,  so  that  we 
could  make  certain  it  happens  and 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  and  would  finally  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  wants  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Not  I. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  Senator  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  No,  thanks.  I  am 
already  a  sponsor  of  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  make 
an  inquiry  of  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  regarding  section  11.  Is 
section  11  substantially  the  legislation 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
introduced? 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  is,  and  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Just  1  minute. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
asked  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ear- 
lier this  evening,  as  floor  manager  of 
the  bill,  if  he  could  advise  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  substance 
of  his  amendment,  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  said  he  could  not  and 
did  not. 

I  am  flattered  that  the  Senator  in- 
cluded my  amendment.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  that.  But  I  do  think 
that  when  I  ask  a  colleague  whether 
or  not  he  is  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment and  it  includes  my  amendment, 
he  really  ought  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  this  was  added 
to  this  amendment  at  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  indicated 
at  that  time  that  this  was  legislation 
sponsored  by  both  himself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

My  assumption  at  that  time  was 
that  this  had  been  discussed  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  that  our  colleague  from  Ohio 
was  acting  on  behalf  of  both  of  us. 

If  I  can  refresh  my  colleague's 
memory,  I  did  not  refuse  to  divulge  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  the 
contents  of  this  amendment. 

D  2310 

The  Senator  simply  asked  me  "What 
is  your  amendment  about?"  And  I  said 
"Something  that  I  think  will  not  be 
objectionable  to  the  majority  leader." 


At  that  time  there  was  a  chuckle  and 
we  both  went  our  ways. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  response.  Let  me  just  say  to  him— 
and  I  realize  we  are  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota— that  I 
find  this  discussion  interesting. 

What  interests  me  is  that  I  did  dis- 
cuss the  substance  of  my  amendment 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  We  were 
discussing  including  it  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  were  talking  about. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  all  of  a 
sudden  my  bill  ends  up  in  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment.  Maybe  it  is  just  coin- 
cidence and  maybe  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  trying  to  facilitate  matters, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  at  some  point 
it  would  be  helpful  to  me,  particularly 
as  it  is  (a)  my  bill  and  (b)  I  am  the 
floor  manager  of  this  legislation,  if 
some  time  when  the  author  of  an 
amendment  is  going  to  include  my  leg- 
islation he  would  tell  me  that  my  legis- 
lation is  in  his  amendment,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  conversations  they  may 
have  had  with  anyone  else. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  First.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield  so  I  might  clarify  this  matter 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  a  few  seconds. 
All  right. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate  it. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
100  percent  correct.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  not  responsible  at  all.  I 
accept  full  responsibility.  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  earlier  in  the  evening.  It 
was  my  understanding  that  Senator 
MATTINGLY  was  going  to  go  with  his 
amendment  prior  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  when 
at  that  point  I  discussed  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  Senator  Matting- 
LY,  the  matter  of  including  the  amend- 
ment in  his  amendment  and  he  indi- 
cated he  was  going  to  go  with  it  tomor- 
row. 

I  then  learned  that  Senator  Sasser 
was  moving  with  the  amendment  this 
evening  and  had  included  my  amend- 
ment in  his  amendment. 

I  was  trying  to  protect  myself  in 
both  respects. 

But  let  me  make  it  clear.  It  is  not  my 
amendment.  The  original  bill  was  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Senator  Heinz].  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
that. 


If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
feels  that  it  is  unfair  or  inappropriate 
that  it  be  included  as  part  of  the 
Sasser  amendment  then  I  would  ask 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  remove 
it  because  it  is  indeed  the  original  ini- 
tiative of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  I  do  not  want  to  in  any  way 
trample  upon  his  rights  nor  in  any 
way  to  be  discourteous  to  him.  There 
was  no  intention  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  30  seconds  more? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield,  without 
losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  He  has 
been  most  kind. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  not 
present  on  the  floor  when  we  dis- 
cussed this  at  the  beginning.  I  said  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  was 
most  flattered,  most  flattered  indeed 
that  his  amendment  was  included  in 
my  bill  and  Senator  Specter's  bill  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  remain  flattered. 

But  I  did  not  know  until  the  amend- 
ment was  being  read  that  it  was  in 
there. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  accept  full 
responsibility,  and  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
Senator  to  apologize.  I  thank  him  for 
clarifying  the  record. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  sec- 
onds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
trying  to  determine  at  the  moment 
whether  we  are  talking  about  one,  two, 
or  three  amendments.  But  let  us  talk 
about  the  one  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  offered,  the  amendment  he 
offered  a  moment  ago. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  one  thing.  Is 
this  permanent  legislation  for  all 
drought-stricken  areas  from  here  on 
into  eternity,  or  is  this  designed  only 
for  this  particular  area  that  the 
drought  is  occurring  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  the  Senator 
through,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  No;  I  am  asking  a 
question. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
who  offered  the  amendment  is  the 
amendment  only  for  the  drought- 
stricken  area  that  we  have  before  us 
today  or  is  it  permanent  legislation  to 
go  into  effect  for  all  future  drought 
areas? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  that  the  legisla- 


tion expires  as  of  April  1987  or  if  the 
drought  conditions  cease,  sooner. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  appear  heartless  because  I 
certainly  am  well  aware  of  what  a 
drought-stricken  area  can  be  like.  I 
have  been  in  them  many,  many  times. 
As  recently  as  last  year,  my  State  had 
a  drought,  over  half  of  the  State,  I 
guarantee  you  equal  to  what  you  are 
witnessing  today.  And  while  I  agree  it 
is  only  half  a  State  and  not  one  that 
probably  covers  10  States,  it  was 
equally  as  bad  for  that  particular  area. 
This  is  certainly  going  to  set  a  prece- 
dent. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  again.  As  I 
understand  this,  all  Government- 
owned  grain  will  be  free,  plus  the 
transportation,  and  half  of  the  hay;  is 
that  the  way  I  heard?  Half  of  the  cost 
of  the  hay  and  trucking? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  South 
Dakota  by  saying  that  it  is  discretion- 
ary with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  consultation  with  the  Governors  of 
the  affected  States  and  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  reimbursement  for  trans- 
portation. If  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture determines  after  consultation 
with  the  Governors  of  the  affected 
States  there  shall  be  reimbursement, 
then  there  shall  be  reimbursement  up 
to  80  percent  of  the  transportation 
costs. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Let  me  say  I  do  not 
want  to  be  heartless  but  I  recall  many, 
many  droughts,  even  since  I  have  been 
in  this  Congress  let  alone  long  before  I 
came  in.  I  thought  we  had  a  monu- 
mental law  passed  last  year  in  the 
farm  bill  when  we  said  that  commod- 
ities in  the  drought-declared  areas,  if 
they  did  not  have  any  of  the  CCC 
grain  available,  the  Government 
should  be  required  to  deliver  that 
grain  to  the  counties  where  the  disas- 
ter occurred  and  they  should  pay  the 
going  rate  of  what  the  Government 
charges  for  disaster  grain. 

I  just  want  everyone  to  know  and 
again  I  certainly  feel  for  the  farmers.  I 
am  a  farmer  myself  and  have  been 
when  the  droughts  have  hit.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  hope  we  all  remem- 
ber that  if  we  do  this  because  this  is 
going  to  occur  almost  every  year  some- 
where, maybe  not  to  the  degree  and  to 
the  extent  and  the  vastness  of  this 
particular  drought,  but  one  equally  as 
bad  for  wherever  it  hits,  and  it  is  going 
to  be  a  program  that  I  think  we  better 
well  understand.  If  we  are  going  to 
take  care  of  this  situation  we  certainly 
owe  it  to  all  agricultural  areas  of  the 
future  who  are  equally  hit. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  form  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


I  was  wondering  if  we  were  going  to 
get  an  affirmation  of  this  old  saying 
about  there  being  a  little  bit  of  larceny 
in  every  soul.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
be  grand  larceny  or  petty  larceny. 

But  in  any  case,  speaking  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  do  hope  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  we  can  put  an  end  to 
this  business  of  one-upmanship  in 
trying  to  tell  the  farmers  how  much 
we  love  them  and  how  sorry  we  are  for 
them. 

Now,  having  said  that,  some  of  us 
have  been  working  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  all  week  long  about  the 
very  thing  covered  by  the  Mattingly 
amendment  which  was  filed  2  days  ago 
and  which  suddenly  reappears  as  a  re- 
incarnation in  another  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  at  3  o'clock, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  going 
to  announce  almost  precisely  what  is 
being  talked  about  here  tonight. 

Now  I  do  not  care  who  gets  the 
credit.  I  just  want  us  to  do  everything 
we  can  for  the  farmers. 

But  I  have  noticed  Senators  and 
Congressmen  and  others  scurrying 
around  breaking  their  legs  to  get  in 
front  of  a  truck  to  pose  before  a  load 
of  hay.  That  is  not  doing  the  farmers 
any  good. 

The  thing  that  the  farmer  needs  is  a 
little  rational  contemplation  of  what 
can  be  done  without  setting  the  very 
precedent  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  was  talking  about. 

So  I  hope  we  can  put  to  rest  this 
business  of  one-upmanship,  looking  at 
another  guy's  amendment  or  amend- 
ments and  proceed  along  an  orderly 
course. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee I  am  not  necessarily  objecting, 
but  I  just  want  to  say  there  are  a  lot 
of  us  who  have  this  sort  of  situation 
occur  maybe  not  in  such  a  large  area 
but  equally  as  bad  for  those  who  are 
in  the  drought  and  I  hope  it  is  more 
permanent  so  everyone  in  the  future 
who  has  such  a  drought  will  be  re- 
membered when  it  occurs  in  other 
places  throughout  the  Nation. 

That  is  the  one  point  I  did  want  to 
make  here  today. 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  just  take  a  moment  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  Sasser  amendment  and 
also  to  speak  just  for  a  moment  in  con- 
nection with  the  Heinz  amendment 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  cosponsor  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  body. 

The  Heinz  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  negating  FEMA  rules 
proposed  on  April  18.  1986.  Now  those 
proposed  FEMA   rules  would   reduce 


the  Federal  share  of  public  assistance 
from  75  percent  and  would  deny  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  to  any  community 
in  the  State  if  the  uninsured  damages 
in  the  State  are  less  than  $1  per 
capita.  The  only  justification  for  the 
rules  is  that  they  would  reduce  the 
number  of  declared  disasters  by  over 
70  percent. 

Of  the  18  declared  disasters  in  Ohio 
over  the  past  22  years,  only  one  would 
qualify  under  the  new  rules. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  is 
simply  to  maintain  our  current  policy 
on  disaster  assistance  to  States  and 
local  communities.  It  has  no  economic 
impact,  because  the  budget  resolution 
itself  originally  contemplated  the  75- 
percent  figure.  The  50-percent  figure 
is  a  regulation  of  FEMA  which  was 
not  in  effect  nor  even  contemplated  at 
the  time  the  budget  resolution  was 
adopted. 

I  commend  both  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee for  their  leadership  on  this 
issue.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  legislation  that 
many  of  us  have  cosponsored.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  act  promptly 
in  connection  with  the  entire  matter. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment would  tell  me  what  it  costs. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Alaska  that  we  have  re- 
ceived preliminary  cost  figures,  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $300 
million.  Now,  I  would  contest  those 
figures  to  a  considerable  extent  based 
on  the  matter  in  which  the  budget 
scoring  was  carried  out.  Principally, 
the  payments  will  be  made  by  in-kind 
payments  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  which  will  not  require 
outlays  of  Federal  moneys.  Still,  the 
cost  of  these  Commodity  Credit  prod- 
ucts are  scored  against  in  the  budget 
process  as  an  actuaL  cost.  But  the  cash 
outlays.  I  think,  will  be  considerably 
less  than  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  response. 

I  would  ask  one  other  question,  and 
that  is  are  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment aware  of  the  solutions  that  are 
to  be  offered  tomorrow  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  within  the  scope  of  fimds  al- 
ready available  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Well,  I  would  say  to 
my  friend  from  Alaska  that  we  have 
been  waiting  in  vain  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  act  for  some  time. 
Time  is  of  the  essence.  And  with  each 
passing  day,  the  situation  becomes 
more  critical  and  more  desperate. 

What  we  are  offering  here  this 
evening  in  actuality  really  effects 
many  of  the  provisions  that  were 
passed  in  the  1985  farm  bill.  We  are 
mandating  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  act,  whereas  before  he  has  had 
the  discretion  and  chose  not  to  act. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
observe  the  rules  and  not  address  one 
another  as  we  have  been  doing  here 
this  evening.  I  think  that  is  inclined  to 
change  debate  in  the  Senate. 

But  I  would  hope  that  the  Senators 
would  consider  the  impact  of  this 
amendment  on  the  actions  that  are 
going  to  be  taken  tomorrow.  As  I  un- 
derstand, this  amendment  would  go 
beyond  the  actions  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  suggested  are  going  to  be  taken, 
and  I  assume  other  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  have  been 
working  with  him.  These  actions,  as  I 
understand,  are  within  the  scope  of 
existing  law  and  within  the  scope  of 
existing  funds. 

I  have  been  informed  by  reliable 
sources  that  there  are  some  people 
who  estimate  this  between  $600  mil- 
lion and  $1V^  billion. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  my  second 
question  is,  where  did  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  get  the  cost  figures? 
Are  they  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office? 

Mr.  SASSER.  1  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Alaska  that 
they  are  cost  figures  gotten  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  we 
got  these  figures  late  this  evening. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
have  the  floor  and  I  will  give  it  up  in  a 
minute. 

I  come  from  a  State.  Mr.  President, 
that  has  a  great  many  disasters  aind  I 
am  very  reluctant  to  deal  with  some- 
thing that  is  labeled  as  disaster  relief 
in  a  way  that  would  be  misinterpreted. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  ought  to  understand 
that  those  of  us  who  have  to  come 
here  to  the  Congress  and  represent 
areas  that  have  disasters  have  in  the 
past  done  so  in  a  bipartisan  way  and 
we  have  done  so  very  deliberately  to 
get  the  administration,  no  matter 
what  party  was  involved,  totally  in- 
volved with  the  solution  to  the  disas- 
ter. 

It  appears  to  me  that  is  not  the  case 
this  time,  Mr.  President;  that,  as  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  said, 
there  is  a  little  bit  of  too  much  one-up- 
manship in  this  matter. 

I  think  it  would  set  a  very  bad  prece- 
dent if  we  started  a  race  to  the  desk  in 
any  attempt  to  solve  disasters.  I  hope 
the  proponents  of  this  concept  will  re- 
group and  present  us  a  bipartisan  solu- 
tion that  is  consistent  with  some  sup- 
port, at  least,  from  the  administration 
and  not  present  a  plight  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  would  be  unacceptable 
to  the  administration.  This  is  not 
going  to  help  the  farmers,  it  is  not 
going  to  help  the  people  who  suffer 
disasters  to  start  a  process  of  divisive- 
ness  at  the  time  we  are  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems. 

I  very  seldom  would  comment  in  this 
vein,  but  I  do  because  of  the  number 


of  times  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  that  I  have  had  to  come  here 
and  ask  for  help  because  of  disasters 
in  my  State,  be  it  flood  or  earthquake 
or  other  things,  and  we  have  had  bi- 
partisan support.  I  remember  the 
great  problem  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  my  good  friends,  the  late 
Senator  from  Washington,  Senator 
Jackson,  and  former  Senator  Magnu- 
son,  how  we  all  worked  together  to 
solve  the  problems  related  to  Mount 
St.  Helen's.  This  does  not  look  like  a 
togetherness  solution  for  the  farmers. 

I  hope  the  Senate  would  reflect  on 
what  it  is  about  to  do  and  that  we 
would  have  the  proponents  of  this 
concept  regroup  and  give  us  a  biparti- 
san solution  that  meets  with  some 
kind  of  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
administration. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  that  I  am  somewhat  amazed  at  the 
controversy  that  seems  to  greet  this 
aunendment  here  this  evening,  which 
is  aimed  solely  at  bringing  aid  to 
drought  stricken  farmers  in  the 
Southeast.  This  situation  has  dominat- 
ed the  national  news  for  a  period  now 
of  almost  2  weeks. 

What  myself  and  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  have  sought  to  do  this 
evening  is  simply  present  to  this  body 
legislation  which  was  adopted  today  or 
yesterday  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  in  a  broad  bipartisan  vote. 
We  are  simply  seeking  here  this 
evening  to  expedite  the  process. 

I  would  think  that  our  colleagues 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  ex- 
amine this  thing  carefully  and  dispas- 
sionately. I  think  if  they  do  so  they 
will  find  that  this  amendment  has 
merit  and  ought  to  be  supported. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding.  I  just  want  to  add  to 
these  remarks,  because  a  couple  of  our 
colleagues  have  spoken  in  a  way  to 
give  the  impression  that  somehow 
there  has  been  some  race  to  the  desk 
to  come  out  with  an  amendment  to  ad- 
dress the  drought  relief  problem. 
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As  my  senior  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see has  noted  this  problem  has  been 
well  known  in  our  part  of  the  country 
and  in  the  entire  country  for  a  long, 
long  time.  My  colleague  and  I  ad- 
dressed this  matter  publicly  last  week. 
We  sent  around  a  Dear  Colleague 
letter  saying  we  were  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  this  subject.  We  served 
notice  on  it.  We  had  it  on  the  list 
when  the  debt  limit  resolution  first 
came  up.  The  fact  that  one  concept  in 
the  amendment  bears  some  similarity 
to  one  concept  in  another  amendment 
that  has  been  filed  is  not  grounds  for 
somebody  to  say  it  is  somehow  lacking 


in  bipartisanship.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

This  amendment  addresses  a  prob- 
lem of  national  importance.  Are  we 
going  to  try  to  help  the  farmers  in  the 
Southeast  of  this  country  or  not?  The 
administration  has  failed  to  do  so.  It 
has  the  authority  on  the  books  right 
now.  In  1982  it  made  a  public  state- 
ment that  it  was  not  going  to  use  that 
authority.  What  this  legislation  says  is 
you  have  to  use  the  authority.  Help 
the  farmers  out.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  other  body,  I  should 
say,  passed  this  same  language  yester- 
day out  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
So  what  is  the  controversy  about?  All 
we  have  to  do  is  vote  up  or  down.  If 
you  want  to  help  the  farmers  in  a  time 
of  real  emergency,  then  vote  yes  for 
the  amendment.  If  you  want  to  get 
mired  down  in  some  kind  of  petty  con- 
troversy, about  where  this  concept  or 
that  concept  first  originated,  if  you  do 
not  want  to  help  the  farmers  then 
vote  against  the  amendment.  The 
choice  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  I 
would  like  to  go  to  a  question  in  a 
moment,  if  I  may,  for  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  regarding  this 
amendment  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of. 
Let  me  ask  that  question  at  this  time. 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  him  for  an 
answer  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

I  heard  the  word  of  partisanship 
raised  in  this  debate.  The  reason  that 
I  cosponsored  the  amendment  is  that 
when  our  farmers  have  been  in  trou- 
ble, we  have  had  the  help  and  support 
of  people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
previous  occasions.  We  have  no 
drought  in  Nebraska  at  the  present 
time.  I  think  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant, though,  that  we  work  in  a  coop- 
erative fashion.  The  farmers  in  the 
Senator's  part  of  the  United  States  are 
in  dire  difficulties  today.  Maybe  I  did 
not  understand  the  debate  here.  But 
does  not  the  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator offered  that  I  cosponsored  help 
both  Democratic  and  Republican 
farmers  and  Independent  farmers?  It 
is  not  limited,  is  it,  to  one  political 
party  or  the  other? 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  it  entirely  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  language  in  this 
amendment  that  would  delineate  be- 
tween farmers  on  a  partisan  basis. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
suspected  that  was  going  to  be  the 
answer. 

I  was  also  on  the  floor  hearing  talk 
about  rushing  to  judgment.  I  was  on 
the  floor  not  too  long  ago  when  the 
distinguished   Senator    from   Florida, 


the  junior  Senator  from  Florida,  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  some  people 
might  think  was  political  with  regard 
to  paying  Social  Security  recipients 
even  if  the  CPI  does  not  reach  3  per- 
cent as  was  previous  law.  As  far  as  I 
know,  there  was  no  charge  at  that 
time  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  was  rushing  to  judgment  with- 
out due  consideration.  I  would  simply 
say  I  am  just  amazed  that  there  is 
even  this  much  argument  on  the  ex- 
cellent amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Termessee,  which  merely 
directs  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  do  what  the  Congress  has  already 
authorized  it  to  do  to  meet  these  kinds 
of  emergencies. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  this  is  not 
a  partisan  issue.  I  would  think  and 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  Invite  all  the  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  if  necessary  to  join  in 
as  cosponsors  of  the  legislation.  That 
is  the  way  to  make  it  nonpartisan.  I 
hope  we  would  move  on  with  this 
matter  and  stay  away  from  the  matter 
that  this  should  be  set  aside  because  it 
is  partisan.  It  is  not  partisan.  It  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  farmers  in  the 
Southeast  that  are  in  dire  straits.  I 
think  we  are  not  serving  Democratic 
or  Republican  or  Independent  farmers 
by  any  further  delay. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 
Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator  is  aware 
or  not  but  across  this  country  citizens 
are  coming  forward  on  their  own  to 
try  to  help  what  is  clearly  a  desperate 
situation.  In  my  State  of  Michigan  we 
have  had  now  literally  hundreds  of 
farmers  volunteer  hay  to  move  south. 
We  loaded  several  tons  of  hay  today 
on  Conrail  trains  In  Grand  Rapids.  We 
were  loading  hay  all  day  long  to  go 
down  south.  It  has  been  coming  from 
other  States,  from  Indiana,  and 
coming  from  Massachusetts.  But  what 
the  people  of  my  State  are  saying  they 
are  doing  is  what  they  can  do  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  but  this  problem  is  so 
large  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  nation- 
al response.  This  is  a  scale  of  disaster 
that  is  without  precedent  in  modem 
history. 

So  voluntary  effort  alone  will  help 
but  it  cannot  solve  this  problem.  That 
is  why  we  have  a  National  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  understand  for  the  life 
of  me  why  it  is  when  we  have  people 
in  extreme  circumstances  that  need 
help  that  we  cannot  respond  as  a 
Nation.  I  think  we  should  respond.  I 
wanted  to  respond  and  voted  to  re- 
spond when  we  had  the  Mount  St. 
Helens  tragedy  out  on  the  west  coast 
where  people  were  caught  in  a  situa- 
tion that  they  could  not  manage.  I  am 
prepared  to  respond  to  other  disaster 
situations  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  what  I  do  not  understand  now 
is  why  there  is  this  reluctance  of  the 


Senate  when  there  is  this  clear  and 
pressing  need,  and  the  people  of  the 
country  want  to  see  a  response.  We 
ought  to  help  the  farmers  in  the 
South  that  are  in  a  situation  where  it 
is  beyond  their  capacity  to  respond. 
Our  Government  has  an  obligation, 
and  frankly  this  administration  has 
done  next  to  nothing  about  it. 

The  President  time  and  again  has 
said  he  wants  to  help  but  there  has 
been  no  help.  We  have  a  new  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  He  is  relatively 
new.  He  could  put  a  plan  together.  He 
has  not  done  it.  There  has  been  no 
concerted  response.  This  is  an  effort 
to  get  a  response.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives acted  yesterday  on  this  very 
measure.  We  ought  to  act  on  it  to- 
night. We  are  here  on  other  things 
that  are  even  less  important.  If  we  can 
take  the  time  on  those  things,  we  can 
take  the  time  on  this.  People  out  there 
need  this  help.  They  ought  to  get  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Sasser. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment.  Two  counties  in  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  have  been  severely 
affected  by  the  drought  that  is  grip- 
ping the  Southeast.  This  amendment 
contains  several  provisions  that  will  be 
particularly  helpful  to  the  farmers  in 
Berkeley  and  Jefferson  Counties. 

This  amendment  includes  provisions 
on  emergency  feed  donations,  emer- 
gency feed  purchase  assistance,  hay 
transportation  payments,  and  delay  of 
milk  assessment  payments.  These  pro- 
visions will  be  of  help  to  the  farmers 
of  West  Virginia  who  have  suffered 
loss  of  pasture  land  and  forage  crops, 
and  face  the  loss  of  their  livestock  and 
dairy  cattle. 

I  commend  the  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee for  their  leadership  on  this 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  its  enactment. 
•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment that  can  provide  much  needed 
assistance  to  farmers  in  drought- 
stricken  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Each  day  newspaper  and  television 
reports  give  accounts  of  the  tragedy 
that  afflicts  producers,  primarily  in 
the  Southeast.  Because  of  the 
drought,  many  farmers  and  rural  busi- 
nesses will  face  bankruptcy  unless  as- 
sistance is  forthcoming.  This  amend- 
ment will  stave  off  the  worst  effects  of 
the  drought  and  provide  many  farmers 
with  the  ability  to  stay  in  business. 

The  amendment  specifies  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  make  avail- 
able to  drought-stricken  farmers  and 


ranchers,  at  no  cost,  surplus  stocks  of 
commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  surplus  com- 
modities would  be  made  available  in 
areas  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  livestock  or  poultry  feed,  in 
amounts  necessary  to  preserve  live- 
stock herds  and  poultry  flocks  In  the 
area.  I  would  hope  that  use  of  this  au- 
thority will  dispose  of  surplus  com- 
modities that  would  not  be  sold  in  any 
case  and  currently  accrue  large  stor- 
age costs. 

The  amendment  also  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  live- 
stock and  poultry  feed  assistance  avail- 
able to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  disas- 
ter areas.  Farmers  and  ranchers  will 
receive  reimbursement  for  purchased 
feed  with  inkind  payments,  using  the 
surplus  stocks  of  commodities  held  by 
the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Inkind  payments  will  also  be  used  to 
make  disaster  payments,  imder  exist- 
ing authorities,  to  producers  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and 
soybeans  for  the  1986  crops  of  those 
commodities.  The  total  amount  of 
inkind  payments  that  a  producer 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the 
disaster  payment  program  will  not 
exceed  a  combined  value  of  $100,000. 
In  making  inkind  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired—to the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable—to use  CCC  commodities 
stored  in  storage  deficient  areas  such 
as  the  Midwest. 

The  amendment  also  postpones  pay- 
ment of  assessments  by  milk  producers 
in  disaster  areas,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  producer.  By  postponing  payment 
of  assessments,  the  total  amount  of 
contributions  by  dairy  farmers— used 
to  partially  offset  the  cost  of  the  cur- 
rent milk  price  support  program- 
would  remain  the  same.  However,  the 
contribution  of  an  individual  producer 
could  be  postponed  until  next  year.  In 
this  way,  dairy  farmers  who  may  be 
near  barikruptcy  and  would  not  be 
paying  any  assessment  will  be  able  to 
stay  in  business. 

The  amendment  also  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that,  with  respect  to 
farm  borrowers  who  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  natural  disaster  conditions 
in  1986,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  exercise  the  authority  provided 
under  existing  authorities  to  defer 
loan  repayments  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  forgo  foreclosures 
in  cases  where  such  farm  borrowers 
are  unable  to  make  loans  payments  in 
full  through  no  fault  of  their  own  be- 
cause of  natural  disaster  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
important  to  farmers  who  may  need 
immediate  assistance  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
it.« 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  the  Senator  from 
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Tennessee  has  a  fantastic  idea,  and  I    fered  an  amendment  to  extend  the 
^"iuP^uin  Small  Business  Administration  disas- 

Mr.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair.  ter  loan  program,  one  which  I  support- 
ed and  which  45  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  supported.  But  it  was  defeated 
52  to  45. 


OFFICER.    The 


The    PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  time  for  a  little  history  lesson 
around  here.  I^  is  time  for  a  little  his- 
tory lesson  ofl*  Gramm-Rudman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  under  this  proposed 
amendment,  does  a  point  of  order  lie 
under  section  302  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  please  repeat  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Does  a  point  of  order 
lie  under  the  provisions  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  under  section  302  in- 
sofar as  the  amendment  exceeds  the 
levels  of  Gramm-Rudman  by  a  set 
amount  of  money?  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  $300  million  or  $600  mil- 
lion, but  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
answer  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  is 
that  the  amendment  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  as  in  violation  of  section 
302. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  section  904,  I  move  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  section  302,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Point  of  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  understand  that  a  point  of  order  in 
fact  lies  against  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
join  with  those  in  excoriating  this  ad- 
ministration for  what  they  have  done 
to  the  disaster  payments  program.  In 
1981  under  the  farm  program  they  did 
away  with  the  disaster  payments  pro- 
gram. It  was  done  voluntarily  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Immediately 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture began  using  the  disaster  pay- 
ments program  blatantly  in  a  political 
manner.  In  1983  we  had  a  drought  in 
Iowa  which  was  devastating  Iowa.  Did 
we  get  disaster  payments?  No  way.  But 
the  year  before,  in  1982,  they  had  a 
drought  down  in  the  Southwest,  and 
they  got  disaster  payments.  But  we  did 
not  get  any  disaster  payments. 

The  history  of  the  disaster  payments 
program,  since  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
mandatory  section  and  made  volun- 
tary, has  been  used  only  in  a  blatantly 
political  manner. 

Last  year,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  [Senator  Bumpers]  of- 
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They  claimed  that  the  SBA  could 
come  in  and  extend  low  interest  loans 
to  farmers  suffering  from  disaster. 

It  is  important  to  remember  these 
things  because  this  administration  has 
used  these  programs  in  a  blatantly  po- 
litical manner. 

I  do  not  mean  to  raise  a  point  of 
order.  I  did  not  vote  for  Gramm- 
Rudman.  I  am  opposed  to  Gramm- 
Rudman.  I  voted  today  to  repeal  it. 
But  I  find  it  very  curious  that  many  of 
the  people  who  are  proposing  this 
amendment  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman,  supported  it. 

Someone  accused  me  of  getting  into 
the  barleycorn  liquor  earlier  this  year 
and  now  he  is  supporting  violations  of 
his  own  provision. 

As  I  said,  I  will  not  raise  a  point  of 
order  because  I  do  not  agree  with 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Am  I  for  this  amendment?  Sure  I  am 
for  it,  but  in  an  evenhanded  manner. 

I  want  to  echo  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
just  said.  We  cannot  be  dealing  with 
disasters  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Because 
farmers  in  one  part  of  the  country  got 
hurt,  if  they  have  enough  political 
clout,  if  they  have  enough  support, 
they  get  the  disaster  payments.  Per- 
haps if  their  party  is  in  power  and 
some  people  are  running  for  reelection 
in  that  State,  they  get  disaster  pay- 
ments. But  that  does  not  happen  the 
next  year  in  another  State. 

That  is  why  we  need  a  national  pro- 
gram as  we  had  in  the  past,  a  national 
program  of  disaster  payments  to  farm- 
ers, low  interest  loans  by  both  the 
Farmers  Home  and  SBA.  The  program 
worked  in  the  past  because  it  was  fair 
and  equitable  and  covered  every 
farmer  in  the  country  whether  they 
were  in  Alabama,  Iowa,  Georgia  dr 
anywhere  else.  \ 

Now  we  have  a  situation  if  there  is  a 
disaster,  where  the  farmers  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  whatever  he  wants  to  do.  That 
ought  not  to  be  so. 

So  on  this  amendment,  I  have  every 
reason  to  support  the  farmers  in  the 
Southeast  who  are  hit  by  a  drought. 
We  had  it  in  Iowa  in  1983.  Let  me  tell 
you  it  was  as  bad  in  Iowa  in  1983  as  it 
is  in  North  Carolina  or  Georgia  this 
year,  and  we  did  not  get  anything.  We 
did  not  get  disaster  payments.  I  would 
like  to  amend  this  amendment,  but  I 
know  I  cannot  amend  it.  I  would  like 
to  throw  in  1983  where  it  says  1986. 

I  would  like  to  get  disaster  payments 
for  the  farmers  that  were  hurt  in 
Iowa.  I  know  that  will  not  happen. 
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I  guess  what  I  am  saying  is  that  this, 
again,  ought  to  be  reason  for  us  to  go 
back  to  the  farm  bill  and  have  a  disas- 
ter program  that  is  fair  and  equitable 
and  covers  all  farmers  and  which  is 
mandatory  and  is  not  discretionary  at 
the  whim  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, whether  it  is  a  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican. 

We  ought  to  have  a  national  disaster 
payments  program  for  these  farmers. 
We  ought  to  have  low  interest  loans 
available  when  they  are  hit  by  a  na- 
tional disaster,  regardless  of  where 
they  live  and  whatever  year  it  may 
happen. 

I  will  not  raise  a  point  of  order  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  in  Gramm- 
Rudman.  But  I  say  to  those  who 
raised  the  point  of  order  earlier  this 
year  when  I  tried  to  get  advance  CCC 
loans  for  our  farmers,  which  did  not 
cost  anything  over  a  2-year  period  of 
time  according  to  CBO  because  it 
shifted  funds  from  fiscal  year  1987  to 
fiscal  year  1986,  a  point  of  order  did  lie 
under  Gramm-Rudman  so  a  point  of 
order  was  raised,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  so  I  can  respond? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  I  wUl  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  reason  I  did 
not  raise  the  point  of  order  to  explain 
what  it  means  and  what  the  Senator's 
rights  are  to  waive  it  is  because  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  get  the 
floor.  If  you  will  yield,  I  will  explain 
that  there  is  a  process  in  the  law 
which  will  permit  us  to  vote  for  ex- 
traordinary relief  by  waiving,  so  long 
as  everybody  understands,  and  we  will 
pay  for  it  from  some  source. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  will  say  that  I  am 
opposed  to  waiver  because  I  think 
those  farmers  deserve  to  have  help.  I 
do  not  agree  with  Gramm-Rudman 
anyway.  Again.  I  wonder  why  those 
who  have  been  so  strong  in  supporting 
Gramm-Rudman  have  not  been  here 
on  the  floor  raising  Cain  like  they  did 
earlier  this  year  on  advance  CCC  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  end  my  remarks 
by  saying  once  again  this  ought  to  be 
again  proof  to  all  of  us  that  we  do  not 
just  represent  farmers  from  the 
Southeast  or  the  Midwest  or  Kansas 
or  Iowa  or  anywhere  else.  We  repre- 
sent a  national  constituency.  This  dis- 
aster that  has  hit  the  Southeast  may 
hit  the  West  next  year  or  it  may  hit 
Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  or  Michigan, 
just  as  it  hit  Iowa  in  1983. 

We  ought  not  to  have  a  program 
that  the  Secretary  uses  only  at  his  dis- 
cretion to  reward  those  he  likes  and  to 
punish  those  he  does  not  like. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
others  who  have  devised  this  amend- 
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ment  to  try  to  help  the  farmers  in  the 
Southeast.  I  just  hope  that  they  will 
help  us  when  we  try  to  make  changes 
in  the  farm  bill  to  provide  for  a  disas- 
ter payments  program  that  is  fair  and 
equitable  and  covers  all  farmers  under 
disaster  conditions  no  matter  when 
they  happen,  no  matter  where  they 
happen. 


RELATIVE  TO  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  A  DATE  CERTAIN  DURING 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  99TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Parliamentarian  that  if 
we  do  not  take  action  by  midnight  and 
pass  a  House  concurrent  resolution,  we 
have  to  adjourn  sine  die  by  some  law 
that  was  passed— when? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1946. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  anything  happens  if  we  do  not 
pass  it,  but  the  House  has  sent  it  over 
here  as  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
374.  I  would  not  want  to  be  in  viola- 
tion. I  would  not  want  to  go  home 
early  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent if  we  might  just  temporarily  set 
this  amendment  aside  and  move  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  374  and 
pass  it.  I  think  I  have  the  support  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  in 
this  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  is 
right  that  the  law  requires  this  to  be 
done.  This  concurrent  resolution 
allows  the  Congress  to  proceed  with 
the  public's  business  in  violation  of 
the  law. 

It  is  an  impractical  law  and  I  have 
never  seen  such  language  as  I  have 
seen  in  this  concurrent  resolution.  If 
anybody  can  explain  it  to  me.  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  them  do  so. 

Anyhow,  this  is  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion that  the  House  passed  and  they 
thought  we  could  get  around  the  law.  I 
would  say  we  better  do  something 
soon  or  we  will  be  in  violation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  did  not  pass  this,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  would  make  any 
difference,  but  it  is  something  we 
could  say  we  have  completed  this 
week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  374) 
relative  to  adjournment  to  a  date  certain 
during  the  remainder  of  the  99th  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  374)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  thank  our  col- 
leagues. That  was  on  our  must  list.  We 
had  to  do  this  before  we  can  recess  on 
the  August  15. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  STATUTORY 
UMIT  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  see  if  I  can  explain  in  my  way  what 
the  Budget  Act  says  about  this  amend- 
ment. There  has  already  been  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  violates  the  Budget  Act.  The  answer 
that  the  Chair  made  was  that  it  does. 

In  the  Budget  Act,  what  you  do  is  to 
allocate  to  each  of  the  committees 
what  they  are  expected  to  spend 
during  the  year,  the  sum  total  of 
which,  when  you  add  up  their  alloca- 
tions, frequently  called  crosswalks, 
gets  you  to  the  total  expenditures  of 
the  Government.  You  put  the  reve- 
nues up  alongside  of  that  and  what  is 
left  over,  if  there  is  some  left  over,  is 
the  deficit. 

Where  we  are  now  is  we  have  allo- 
cated all  of  the  expected  expenditures 
of  our  Government.  All  of  that  that  is 
appropriated  is  in  appropriations  wait- 
ing for  them  to  allocate  it.  Then  those 
committees  that  have  direct  spending 
or  entitlement  spending,  and  that  is 
what  this  is,  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
direct  spending  not  subject  to  appro- 
priations, that  goes  to  the  authorizing 
committee.  They  are  supposed  to  allo- 
cate in  their  committee  the  expendi- 
tures that  they  have  within  their  ju- 
risdiction. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  has 
some  $22  billion  that  they  expect  to  be 
spent  under  their  allocation  of  their 
portion  of  this  trillion  dollar  budget. 

The  point  of  it  is  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  does  not  have  room  in 
theirs  for  this  because  obviously  it  was 
not  expected.  I  am  not  passing  judg- 
ment on  whether  we  ought  to  do  it  or 
not,  but  the  point  of  it  is  that  they 
have  not  yet  allocated  their  $22.04  bil- 
lion. But  if  you  look  through  it.  there 
is  not  room  if  they  did. 
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But  it  violates  the  Budget  Act  to 
offer  a  spending  amendment  if  they 
have  not  made  the  allocation.  If  they 
had  made  it,  it  violated  it  anyway,  be- 
cause it  would  be  over  the  amount.  So 
the  point  of  order  that  will  be  made  by 


me  as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee—and I  want  everybody  to  un- 
derstand—is because  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  whether  this  amendment  costs 
$300  million,  which  is  the  lowest  esti- 
mate I  can  get,  or  $600  million,  which 
is  the  middle  ground  I  can  get,  or  $1.5 
billion,  which  is  the  outside  amount 
the  OMB  says— whatever  it  is— let  us 
take  $600  million.  Obviously,  there  is  a 
provision  to  waive  the  point  of  order 
that  I  am  going  to  make.  I  assume  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  going  to 
move  to  waive.  That  is  some  section 
called  904  of  the  Budget  Act. 

That  waiver  is  contemplated  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  Senate.  That  is  one  of 
those  provisions  that  expects  the 
Senate  to  take  an  act  if  they  want  to 
waive  that  provision,  and  it  only  re- 
quires 51  votes— a  majority,  let  me  say; 
not  51.  but  a  majority.  It  is  not  one  of 
those  supermajority  votes. 

So  I  think  I  am  obligated  as  Budget 
Committee  chairman  to  make  the 
point  of  order  because  you  all  ought  to 
know,  if  this  is  600— and  again,  I  do 
not  pass  judgment  on  whether  this  is  a 
good  progi-am,  whether  it  is  absolutely 
needed  witfi  reference  to  all  the  rest  of 
Governmefit,  whether  you  want  to  do 
it— what  really  happens  is  this:  If  it  is 
$600  million,  then  you  have  added 
$600  million  to  the  expected  deficit 
and  one  way  to  look  at  it  is  you  have 
added  $600  million  to  the  sequester 
prospect  that  will  occur  if  we  do  not 
get  the  budget  under  control. 

It  cannot  be  taken  out  of  agricul- 
ture, so  you  are  just  adding  it  to  the 
overall  expenditures,  which  will  put 
you  in  a  position  where  you  are  going 
to  probably  add  $600  million  to  any  se- 
quester that  you  are  going  to  have.  Or 
yo  J  will  have  to  find  some  way  to  cut 
the  budget  or  raise  revenue  so  that 
you  do  not  have  that  added  $600  mil- 
lion impediment  to  meeting  the  tar- 
gets. 

The  reason  I  cannot  ask  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  go  find  the  money 
is  that  the  entire  allocation  to  that 
committee  is  entitlements  and  direct 
spending.  It  is  not  like  saying  to  the 
appropriators,  go  through  all  your 
litany  and  inventory  and  see  if  you  can 
save.  They  already  will  have  used  all 
of  theirs  because  the  22.04  is  all  enti- 
tlement and  direct  spending  money 
that  is  not  appropriated. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  just  wamt  to  say  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  the  author  of  the  amendment 
I  will  join  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  in  making  the 
point  of  order.  I  would  have  done  that 
whether  it  was  this  amendment  or  the 
Mattingly  amendment  or  any  other 
amendment.  This  is  not  a  Gramm- 
Rudman    point   of   order.    This    is   a 
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Budget  Committee  point  of  order  out 
of  the  super  points  of  order  that  came 
up. 

I  think  what  the  body  ought  to 
know,  because  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Teruiessee  will  move  to  waive 
this  provision  of  the  Budget  Act, 
which  is  contemplated  in  the  act  so 
the  body  can  be  able  to  say  this  is 
something  we  want  to  do  in  spite  of 
the  fact— the  body  can  make  that  deci- 
sion. But  again,  I  think  they  need  to 
understand  that  we  are  talking  about 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  budget  total  as 
we  came  out  of  conference  committee 
of  $142.6  billion.  Remember  our  ceil- 
ing of  $144  billion.  Our  reconciliation 
bill  that  we  bring  to  the  floor  is  $1.1 
billion  short  of  what  we  had  contem- 
plated getting  in  our  savings.  So  we 
are  now  at  $143.7  billion. 

So  if  this  is  300  right  on  the  head, 
maybe  we  can  hit  it  right  on  the  head 
and  if  it  goes  over  300.  then  we  could 
be  over  the  $144  billion. 

What  people  need  to  realize  and  con- 
template is  that  this  means  in  effect 
that  you  could  be  taking  this  money 
partly  out  of  defense,  partly  out  of 
other  domestic  programs  and  it  would 
be  up  to  this  body  to  pass  judgment  on 
that,  but  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Budget  Committee  to  raise  this 
on  this  bill  or  other  bills  and  do  this 
thing,  whether  it  is  a  drought  situa- 
tion that  happens  to  be  in  the  South- 
east that  we  are  all  vitally  concerned 
about  or  whatever  else  it  is.  And  the 
body  has  to  consciously  know  what  it 
is  doing.  So  I  shall  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor when  he  makes  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  ask  that  I  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Yes;  I  ask  if  he  will 
yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  in  the  military  construction 
appropriations  subcommittee,  we  ap- 
propriated $300  million  to  three  coun- 
tries in  Central  America  in  addition  to 
the  $100  million  we  were  appropriat- 
ing for  aid  to  the  so-called  Contras. 
That  $300  million  was  appropriated  to 
sweeten  the  pot  in  aid  to  those  coun- 
tries in  Central  America. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
summarily  find  an  additional  $300  mil- 
lion in  aid  to  countries  in  Central 
America,  we  can  certainly  find  $300 
million  to  aid  the  drought-stricken 
farmers  of  the  Southeastern  United 
States,  who  are  already  fighting  for 
their  very  economic  lives  and  have 
been  now  for  a  period  of  years,  caught 
in  the  worst  farm  depression  in  this 


country  since  the  late  1920's.  I  think 
that  point  ought  to  be  made. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  that  the  reason 
I  want  to  go  ahead  and  make  my  point 
of  order,  I  want  the  Senator  to  know 
that  it  is  my  understanding  that  his 
motion  is  debatable.  So  I  am  not  in 
any  way,  with  my  point  of  order, 
trying  to  preclude  him  from  making  a 
10-minute  speech.  I  did  not  mean  to 
make  him  make  it  in  1.  He  has  as 
much  time  as  he  wants,  as  I  under- 
stand the  rules.  His  motion  is  debata- 
ble. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: Is  the  motion  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  indicated  he  is 
going  to  make,  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  under  the  appropriate  section 
whereby  302(c)  would  be  waived,  de- 
batable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
debatable. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  the  Senator  will 
have  all  the  time  he  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  a  point  of 
order  that  the  amendment  violates 
section  302(c)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  section  904,  I  move  to  waive 
that  provision  of  section  302  which 
renders  this  amendment  out  of  order, 
for  the  purpose  only  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  a  debatable  motion? 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry:  Is  that  a  debat- 
able motion  or  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield,  but  I  say  the  Chair  just  ruled 
it  was. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  asked  the  simple 
question  after  the  appeal  was  made  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  You  made  the 
motion,  he  appealed  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  I  asked  is  that  debatable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order:  Members  must  not  ad- 
dress one  another.  They  must  address 
the  Chair  and  not  one  another  in  the 
third  person. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  nobody  understands  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in  making 
the  point  of  order  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  by  making  a  motion  to 
waive,  which  requires  only  a  majority 
vote,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
made  that  point  of  order  because  I  am 
against  the  amendment.  I  have  not 
even  decided  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
What  I  believe  we  must  understand  is 
that  there  is  a  process  and  that  every- 
one should  know  that  somewhere  be- 
tween $600  million  and  a  billion  and  a 
half  is  going  to  have  to  be  found  some- 
where within  the  budget  or  it  will  add 
to  the  deficit  amd  to  the  prospect  for  a 
sequester. 
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That  is  precisely  why  it  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  so  that  we  can  look  at 
that,  and  there  is  no  way  within  the 
rules  that  I  am  aware  of  or  the  pre- 
scriptions in  the  Budget  Act  to  here 
and  now  substitute  anything  for  this 
expenditure  that  will  arise  if  this  be- 
comes law.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
believe  the  Senate  must  know  that.  If 
you  vote  the  point  of  order  is  gone.  It 
is  prescribed  that  you  have  that  right 
to  vote;  so  long  as  everyone  under- 
stands the  extent  of  the  expenditure 
and  what  will  happen  in  the  next 
couple  of  months,  clearly  it  is  our  pre- 
rogative to  do  what  we  wish.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

[The  following  proceedings  occurred 
after  midnight:! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
can  voice  vote  the  waiver.  I  have  a  list 
here  of  20  more  amendments  to  the 
debt  ceiling.  I  had  hoped  to  finish  this 
before  morning,  but  we  have  been 
about  2  hours  on  this  matter.  I  know 
some  of  these  amendments  will  not 
take  long  but  there  are  at  least  three 
or  four  others  that  will  take  some 
time.  I  have  just  about  concluded  we 
are  not  going  to  finish  this.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  to  keep  people  here  all 
night  long.  I  think  after  this  amend- 
ment and  Senator  Helms  has  an 
amendment  and  then  a  couple  amend- 
ments are  going  to  be  taken  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  that  may  be  about  enough 
until,  say,  8:30  or  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  But  I  hope  we  could  speed  it 
up  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
be  brief.  I  vigorously  oppose  waiving 
the  Budget  Act.  We  face  a  difficult  de- 
cision. I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  commit  ourselves  to  another 
$200  million  to  $1.5  billion  of  deficits.  I 
think  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
vote  this  down.  We  need  to  recognize 
that  potentially  half  of  this  money  is 


coming  out  of  defense,  half  out  of  non- 
defense.  So  the  question  is  not  do  we 
want  to  do  this,  but  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it  in  that  way.  I  am  not.  and  there- 
fore I  oppose  waiving  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  and  Mr.  MATTING- 
LY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened very  carefully  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  a  moment 
ago.  and  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor  I  would  like  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman,  who  stated  that 
there  was  a  little  over  $22  billion  in 
the  Agriculture  budget  and  that  it  was 
all  entitlement  and  direct  spending 
and  therefore  there  was  no  room  for 
this  amendment  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  budget.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  if  we  vote 
against  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act,  we  are  not  only  setting  a  prece- 
dent, but  what  we  are  saying  is  that 
the  most  devastated  section  of  this 
country,  perhaps  in  this  century, 
which  has  suffered  a  $2.3  billion  agri- 
cultural loss  already— we  are  not 
trying  to  make  them  whole— what  we 
are  saying  is  that  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing for  that  ravaged  section  of  this 
country  now  or  at  any  time  in  the 
future. 

Now,  obviously,  the  Congress  has 
the  right,  the  Senate  has  a  right,  to 
change  its  mind  somewhere  between 
now  and  October  2.  But  I  want  to  tell 
my  colleagues  when  you  vote  this  way, 
you  can  either  add  it  to  the  agricul- 
ture budget  or  you  can  find  it  some- 
place else,  and  that  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  way  this  budget  process 
works.  You  can  find  someplace  else  to 
refurbish  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  expending  these  moneys,  and 
if  you  vote  against  the  motion  to 
waive,  you  are  saying  to  the  farmers  in 
a  five-State  region  there  will  be  no 
help  from  Congress.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  said  he  knows  what 
drought  is.  South  Dakota  has  been 
ravaged  by  drought  in  the  past.  This  is 
not  a  much  worse  drought  than  Okla- 
homa. Arkansas.  Missouri,  and  Louisi- 
ana suffered  in  1980.  We  had  111 
deaths  in  Arkansas  in  1980.  So  you  are 
saying  there  will  be  no  relief  now  or  at 
any  time.  I  am  not  prepared  to  do 
that.  So  I  intend  to  support  the 
motion  to  waive,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  We  probably 
would  not  have  had  this  much  of  a 
problem  if  we  could  have  included  one 
part  in  the  Senator's  amendment  that 
would  have  said  that  "The  aggregate 
amount  expended  for  such  disaster 
payments,    including    any    payments 


made  under  normal  price  support  ac- 
tivities, would  not  exceed  the  total 
which  the  Secretary  would  otherwise 
be  obligated  to  expend  for  price  sup- 
port activities  for  all  program  crops  in 
the  affected  counties  for  the  1986  crop 
year  if  such  crops  had  produced  an  av- 
erage yield."  It  is  one  thing  not  includ- 
ed in  the  amendment  which  really 
would  have  taken  care  of  I  think  the 
majority  of  the  costs  that  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  were  talking  to. 
And  also,  lastly,  if  the  program  would 
have  been  for  1  year  and  not  in  perpe- 
tuity, which  this  program  is. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  and  Mr.  HEFLIN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
for  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
come  to  the  floor  this  evening  with 
two  speeches,  one  to  be  supportive  of 
Senator  Mattingly,  the  other  to  be 
supportive  of  Senator  Sasser's  amend- 
ment that  might  be  offered.  In  my 
judgment,  they  do  not  vary  a  great 
deal.  Senator  Sasser's  follows  the  lan- 
guage that  was  approved  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  I  think  it  per- 
haps is  a  little  bit  better.  I  do  not  want 
to  argue  between  the  two. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  offering  this  amendment  to 
provide  some  relief  to  the  drought- 
stricken  farmers  of  Alabama  and  other 
Southeastern  States. 

The  amendment  offered  today  is 
almost  identical  to  the  bill  reported 
out  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, yesterday.  First,  the  amendment 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  available  surplus  com- 
modities to  producers  in  counties 
where  there  is  a  critical  lack  of  feed 
grain  or  forage  needed  to  keep  live- 
stock or  poultry  alive.  This  emergency 
feed  donation  program  appears  to  be  a 
commonsense  approach  to  a  critical 
situation  facing  our  drought-stricken 
livestock  producers  and  the  problem 
we  have  as  policymakers  in  finding  a 
place  to  store  surplus  CCC  commod- 
ities. 

The  amendment  also  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  implement  the 
Emergency  Feed  Program  that  was  in- 
cluded in  the  1977  farm  bill.  Basically, 
this  program  would  allow  livestock 
and  poultry  producers  to  purchase  the 
type  of  feed  they  need  for  their  par- 
ticular situation  and  be  reimbursed  by 
the  local  ASCS  office  for  some  portion 
of  the  cost.  Historically  this  reim- 
bursement rate  has  been  50  percent  of 
the  cost.  This  program  would  also 
allow  the  livestock  producer  the  flexi- 
bility of  buying  mixed  feed,  hay,  or 
even  range  pellets. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Secretary  and 
asked  him  to  make  Federal  assistance 
available  to  our  hard-hit  livestock  pro- 
ducers.   He    has    the    authority,    but 


USDA  appears  to  be  caught  up  in  red- 
tape. 

Assistance  is  being  provided  to  the 
livestock  producers  in  a  few  counties 
that  have  been  declared  a  disaster 
county  through  the  Emergency  Feed 
Assistance;  however,  this  assistance  is 
very  limited  and  restricted  to  feed 
grains.  Hay  and  pasture  yields  are  run- 
ning about  75  percent  below  normal 
throughout  the  region  because  of  the 
drought.  If  pasture  is  no  longer  avail- 
able to  livestock,  they  must  be  fed  hay 
or  other  roughage.  Most  livestock  pro- 
ducers have  no  hay  available.  The  few 
farmers  that  have  hay  are  rapidly  de- 
pleting their  small  inventory. 

Federal  assistance  is  not  being  made 
available  to  farmers  for  the  purchase 
of  hay  and  roughage.  The  well-publi- 
cized hay  lifts  that  have  occurred 
show  the  true  American  spirit  of  com- 
passion and  cooperation  to  help  a 
neighbor  in  the  time  of  need.  While 
these  hay  lifts  are  of  temporary  help 
in  some  areas,  they  do  not  offer  a  com- 
prehensive solution  to  the  situation. 
Already  hard-pressed  farmers 

throughout  the  country  cannot  afford 
to  give  much  more.  It  is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  disaster  assist- 
ance when  and  where  necessary.  The 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  to 
implement  an  emergency  hay  program 
to  assist  farmers  in  finding  and  obtain- 
ing. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  pay  80  percent  of  the  transporta- 
tion cost  under  the  emergency  hay 
program. 

Farmers  that  produce  program  crops 
such  as  cotton,  wheat,  soybeans,  pea- 
nuts, and  feed  grains  will  be  eligible 
for  direct  disaster  payments.  Disaster 
payment  programs  contained  in  cur- 
rent law  will  be  implemented  and  paid 
with  PIK  certificates,  not  cash,  to  the 
extent  practicable.  Such  a  payment 
provision  will  not  result  in  actual  CCC 
outlays  and  will  minimize  the  budget 
impact. 

Dairy  farmers  in  disaster  areas 
would  be  temporarily  exempted  from 
assessments  under  the  milk  price  sup- 
port program.  Hopefully,  dairy  farm- 
ers can  use  the  extra  cash  to  purchase 
much-needed  feed. 

Cost  share  assistance  will  also  be 
made  available  to  farmers  in  drought 
areas,  under  the  agriculture  conserva- 
tion program,  to  replant  pasture  and 
other  vegetative  cover  to  prevent  an- 
ticipated soil  erosion.  The  cost  share 
would  not  be  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  cost  to  the  landowner. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  19.  1986.  I 
contacted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  asked  him  to  make  available  all 
disaster  assistance  within  his  author- 
ity to  the  farmers  of  Alabama.  It  is 
now  August  and  he  has  not  acted.  Our 
farmers  are  in  a  desperate  situation, 
they  do  not  have  time  for  high  level 
task  forces  to  skip  around  the  country. 
The  farmers  of  Alabama  do  not  have 
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time  for  damage  assessment  reports  to 
be  finalized.  Our  drought-stricken 
farmers  do  not  have  time  for  bureau- 
crats to  fiddle  with  more  redtape.  It  is 
time  to  act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  state- 
ments being  made  that  the  administra- 
tion is  going  to  do  something  about  it, 
we  have  had  this  drought  now  for  sev- 
eral months.  On  May  19  of  this  year  I 
contacted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  asked  him  to  make  available  disas- 
ter assistance  within  his  authority  to 
the  farmers  of  Alabama.  It  is  now 
August  and  he  has  not  acted. 

Now,  he  has  also  sent  his  emissary 
down.  Newly  appointed  Assistant  Sec- 
retary George  Dunlop  2  weeks  ago,  I 
believe,  went  down  and  surveyed  the 
damage,  and  he  came  back  saying  he 
had  never  seen  such  devastation. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  time 
we  move  and  it  is  time  that  Congress 
act  on  this.  In  the  past  when  there 
have  been  droughts  in  foreign  coun- 
tries we  have  rightfully  come  to  their 
aid.  I  can  remember  in  Ethiopia:  I  can 
remember  in  Bangladesh  and  other 
places.  There  was  a  lot  more  human 
suffering  involved.  I  think  our  coming 
to  their  relief  and  assistance  then  was 
good.  But  I  think  it  is  time  we  take 
care  of  our  own. 

Now,  we  can  fiddle  around  with  bu- 
reaucracy and  rules  and  attempt  to 
help,  but  back  home  they  are  saying, 
"You  cannot  feed  cows  on  redtape." 
And  we  have  had  a  lot  of  redtape  thus 
far.  It  is  time,  in  my  judgment,  that 
we  take  action.  I  urge  that  this  waiver 
which  Senator  Sasser  has  moved  be 
adopted  and  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
raised  the  point  of  whether  our  proc- 
esses permit  us  to  do  this  or  to  do  any- 
thing else  when  you  have  a  disaster, 
and  let  me  just  say  to  the  Senator  that 
we  could  provide  for  a  sum  of  money 
for  disaster  based  upon  some  averages. 
We  have  done  that,  but  only  within 
certain  areas  that  we  have  been  using. 
It  does  not  happen  to  be  this  one. 
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So  this  is  a  brandnew  expenditure  of 
money.  One  way  to  do  it  and  be  logical 
and  follow  a  normal  process,  because 
we  have  to  have  our  eye  on  how  much 
we  are  spending  as  a  nation  sooner  or 
later— you  did  it  as  Governor— obvious- 
ly, we  have  to  know  what  we  are 
doing,  or  at  least  try.  This  is  one  way. 
A  51 -vote  waiver  says  we  have  not 
changed  what  you  expect  to  spend 
overall,  but  you  are  saying  that,  in  all 
events,  you  are  going  to  spend  this. 
That  is  one  way. 

If  that  is  what  we  want  to  do.  it  is  a 
reasonable  conclusion  for  the  body  to 
come  up  with,  Lf  they  think  the  legisla- 
tion is  substantively  sound. 


For  those  who  think  there  is  no 
method  to  this  process,  you  can  add  to 
deficit  targets  if  you  like.  If  you  want 
to  waive  the  whole  act  and  say  we 
want  60  votes  and  we  want  to  add  to 
the  total  we  can  come  up  with  by  way 
of  a  deficit— even  that  process  is  in  the 
law. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have 
tied  our  hands.  We  have  to  make  up 
our  minds  what  we  want  to  do.  wheth- 
er it  is  the  right  priority  and  whether 
we  want  to  do  that  versus  the  other, 
because  we  are  committed  to  do  that, 
also. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  is  right— ul- 
timately, if  we  have  a  $154  billion  defi- 
cit, with  a  little  added,  we  will  have  a 
sequester;  and  if  this  causes  it.  half 
will  come  out  of  defense  and  half  out 
of  domestic  programs. 

There  is  the  other  process,  to  waive 
it  all  with  60  votes  and  add  it  to  the 
deficit.  Nobody  is  suggesting  that,  and 
I  hope  they  do  not. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  there  is 
some  methods  to  it.  and  there  is  no 
other  way  to  handle  it.  unless  you  set 
up  a  fund  in  advance,  saying  we  are 
going  to  have  disasters  every  year,  and 
this  is  how  much  we  should  put  into 
the  budget.  I  think  the  processes  are 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  ask  a  final  question  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

The  point  has  been  made  here  that 
if  we  do  not  do  this,  there  is  not  going 
to  be  anything  done.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  if  he 
believes  that  something  is  going  to  be 
done  and.  if  so.  when. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Of  course,  it  is  going  to 
be  done,  and  I  alluded  to  that  earlier 
this  evening.  But  when  the  wind  of 
rhetoric  went  across  the  Chamber.  I 
gave  up  and  sat  down. 

I  said  earlier,  and  I  say  it  again,  that 
I  have  been  working  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  the  past  week 
or  more,  formulating  a  program  that  is 
going  to  be  announced  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock;  and  most  of  the 
things  proposed  by  both  the  Sasser 
amendment  and  the  Mattingly  amend- 
ment will  be  taken  care  of.  But  to  try 
at  10  minutes  to  12  to  persuade  Sena- 
tors to  approach  it  at  a  normal  basis.  I 
find  it  impossible. 

I  say  to  Senators  that  they  can  sit 
here  all  night.  I  have  been  waiting 
here  for  5  hours  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment. I  said  earlier,  and  I  say  it  again, 
that  the  rhetoric  is  doing  the  farmers 
no  good.  The  one-upmanship  is  doing 
the  farmers  no  good.  But  the  planning 
that  has  been  done  and  will  be  an- 
nounced at  3  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon will  do  the  farmers  good. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  this  waiver  of 
the  Budget  Act,  to  allow  an  opportuni- 
ty to  move  ahead  with  a  program  that 
has  been  thought  out,  that  has  been 


weighed  in  budget  terms  as  to  what 
can  be  done  efficiently.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  amendment  so 
that  we  may  get  on  with  our  business. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  program  is  going  to  be 
tomorrow  afternoon.  I  do  know  what 
the  Sasser  amendment  contains.  My 
question  is  this:  If  it  is  a  substantive 
program,  and  I  assume  it  is,  why  does 
that  action  also  not  violate  the  budget, 
even  though  it  is  being  done  in  a  bu- 
reaucratic way  by  the  Secretary?  Why 
does  it  not  also  bust  the  budget,  just 
as  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  does? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  Is  a  good  ques- 
tion, and  the  answer  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  discretionary  funds. 

The  statement  has  been  made  over 
and  over,  in  the  typical  USDA  rheto- 
ric, that  nothing  has  been  done,  and 
that  is  not  so,  and  I  say  that  with  all 
respect  to  Senators.  The  Secretary 
does  have  funds  of  a  discretionary 
nature. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  someone  should  answer  some 
questions  about  the  waiver  of  existing 
law  contained  in  this  amendment. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  sponsors 
to  page  8  of  the  amendment: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  con- 
ditions set  out  in  sections  107,  105.  103,  and 
101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  met. 

What  are  they? 

As  I  read  this  amendment,  it  man- 
dates the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
take  action,  to  deliver  commodities, 
and  does  not  give  him  the  authority  to 
determine  the  eligibility  of  the  people 
who  receive  the  money.  It  provides 
$100,000  minimum  for  each  person 
who  is  in  the  area. 

It  takes  away  a  consideration 
amount  of  the  Secretary's  discretion 
in  determining  what  is  to  be  done. 

It  also  deals  with  timber  stand  re- 
seeding  expenses.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  that  got  in  there.  We  have  had 
more  forest  fires  in  my  State  this  year 
than  I  think  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  put  together,  and  we  have  not 
asked  for  disaster  money  to  replace 
that. 

This  says  "cost-share  payments 
under  the  forestry  incentives  program 
to  forest  landowners  in  drought  disas- 
ter areas  for  the  reestablishment  of 
stands  of  pine  trees  lost  to  drought 
conditions.  "  Not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  cost  to  replace  them. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  little  explana- 
tion about  this.  What  are  those  sec- 
tions that  these  people  need  not 
comply  with  and  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  section,  the  conditions  are  met? 
What  kind  of  payments  in  kind  can 


meet  the  landowner's  situation?  I  do 
not  think  we  have  any  stocks  of  trees 
for  reforestation. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska.  I  say 
that  the  amendment  we  offer  this 
evening  simply  makes  mandatory 
some  of  the  things— in  fact,  all  the 
things— that  are  contained  in  this 
amendment  which  are  discretionary 
now  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  are  these  con- 
ditions? I  want  to  know  what  these 
conditions  are  that  are  met. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  answer,  we  find  that  the 
Secretary  has  been  lax  in  exercising 
this  discretion,  and  we  are  now  making 
certain  provisions  in  previous  legisla- 
tion mandatory,  until  and  including 
April  1987,  or  until  such  time  that 
there  is  a  finding  that  the  drought 
conditions  have  ceased. 

With  regard  to  payment  in  kind,  this 
is  accomplished  simply  by  providing 
the  farmer  with  a  certificate  that  says 
he  is  entitled  to  so  much  of  a  commod- 
ity payment  in  kind.  This  certificate 
can  then  be  negotiated  by  the  farmer 
with  a  commodity  trader  who  will  pur- 
chase it,  and  the  farmer  can  then  get 
his  cash.  So  the  cash  does  not  come  di- 
rectly from  the  Federal  Government. 
It  comes  from  the  sale  of  commodities 
that  the  Federal  Government  present- 
ly holds,  that  have  already  been  paid 
for.  that  the  Federal  Government 
presently  is  paying  to  store. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  answer. 

What  are  the  conditions  that  are 
now  considered  to  be  met  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law  that  is  addressed 
in  the  disaster  payment  program  and 
under  what  conditions  should  the  Sec- 
retary be  required  to  use  surplus 
stocks  of  commodities  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
assist  in  the  cost  of  reforestation  of 
pine  trees  lost  to  the  drought  condi- 
tions? 

Incidentally,  it  is  not  limited  to  pine 
trees.  It  is  limited  to  vegetation  cover. 
What  is  the  vegetation  cover  that  has 
been  lost  in  the  area  of  timber  stands 
that  would  be  satisfied  or  be  met  in 
the  disaster  to  be  alleviated  by  using 
surplus  stocks  and  commodities? 

Am  I  to  understand  that  we  are  to 
give  the  people  who  had  timber  stands 
that  may  have  been  affected  by  this 
drought  peanuts  to  make  up  for  their 
loss  and  how  do  we  determine  what 
that  loss  is?  I  am  being  very  serious. 
That  is  what  it  looks  like. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  respond,  the  method  of  deter- 
mining loss  is  set  out  in  this  amend- 
ment identical  to  the  method  for  de- 
termining loss  in  law  in  the  1985  farm 
bill  and  payment  is  made  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  a 


certificate  which  is  then  negotiated 
and  the  farmer  may  receive  cash  to 
purchase  the  hay.  to  purchase  the 
feed  grain  or  if  he  so  qualifies  also 
purchase  trees. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  did  not 
answer  the  question  about  the  timber 
stand  receding  expenses.  If  nothing 
else  I  wish  to  get  an  answer  to  the 
question  that  I  am  asking. 

We  have  the  allegation  and  to  start 
off  I  am  always  suspicious  of  this  "not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of 
law."  What  is  being  waived  by  that? 
Why  should  we  have  surplus  stocks  of 
commodities  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  go  to  people  who 
claim  cost  share  payments  under  for- 
estry incentive  programs  to  forest  land 
owners  for  reestablishment  of  stands 
of  pine  trees?  No  one  has  come  out 
and  given  the  people  who  have  timber 
stands  in  my  State  peanuts  to  meet 
their  problems  this  year,  and  I  am 
being  very  serious  now.  or  any  other 
surplus  commodities. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

First  of  all.  he  stated  correctly  the 
forest  incentive  plan  is  for  private 
landowners  and  that  is  something  dif- 
ferent than  what  we  generally  have  in 
my  State  and  perhaps  even  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  substantial 
stands  of  private  timber. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  We  have  substantial 
but  that  is  not  run  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  But  the  forestry  in- 
centive program,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  aware,  is  a  well-founded  pro- 
vision of  law  that  is  utilized  on  a  cost 
share  basis  to  replace  grains  that  are 
lost  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  supported 
that  program  and  assisted  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  have  forgotten  how 
many  years  we  worked  on  that.  This  is 
a  disaster  program  trying  to  deal  with 
a  specific  area  and  making  commod- 
ities available. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Then  I  would  like 
to  further  answer  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  Senators  are  expected 
to  address  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield  to  me  for  a  further 
answer? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
thinking  that  I  was  addressing  the 
Chair  and  I  apologize  to  the  Chair  if  I 
was  not. 

But  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Peanuts  are  not  available.  Wheat 
might  be  available.  Corn  might  be 
available.  And  the  provision  here  obvi- 
ously is  to  give  the  Secretary  the  abili- 
ty to  pay  out  of  stocks  that  are  al- 
ready owned  by  the  CCC— the  Credit 


Conmiodity  Corporation— to  avoid 
having  to  dip  into  the  Treasury  till 
but  to  provide  the  payment  which  is  a 
good  way  of  doing  it  and  one  we  have 
provided  several  places  in  the  farm  bill 
to  give  the  Secretary  that  authority. 
This  is  an  extension  of  that.  It  is  noth- 
ing new. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  I  still  have  the 
floor.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  re- 
sponse. Mr.  President,  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Why  do  we  have  to 
waive  all  other  provisions  of  existing 
law  to  have  this  disaster  relief  from 
this  kind  for  timber  stands  reseeding 
expenses? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  why  I  think  it 
is  in  there  and  I  think  it  is  wise  to 
have  it  in  there. 

This  takes  away  any  doubt  but  what 
the  Secretary  will  provide  the  assist- 
ance through  this  mechanism.  He  does 
not  have  to  fight  his  way  through  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or 
anything  else.  This  just  says  the  Sec- 
retary shall  do  it.  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  no  answer  to  me,  imder  existing  cir- 
cumstances that  we  should  take  away 
entirely  the  discretion  that  exists 
under  disaster  relief  programs  and 
mandates  the  Secretary  to  provide  as- 
sistance like  that,  "notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law."  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  come  here  and  said 
there  is  some  impediment  in  existing 
law  that  has  to  be  waived  by  such  a 
sweeping  provision. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  waive. 

All  those  in  favor  say  "aye." 

All  those  opposed,  "no." 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  I»resident.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  waive  the  Budget  Act.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  and  the  Senator 
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from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  173  Leg.] 


YEAS— 55 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Gore 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Harkin 

Nickles 

Biden 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bingvnan 

HeHin 

Pell 

Boren 

HoUings 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Pryor 

BroyhiU 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Buinpeis 

Kasten 

Rockefeller 

Burdick 

Kennedy 

Sar banes 

Byrd 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Levin 

Trible 

Dixon 

Long 

Warner 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Zorinsky 

Eacleton 

Mattingly 

Exon 

Melcher 
NAYS-40 

Armstrong 

Gramm 

Packwood 

BoEchwitz 

Grassley 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Chiles 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Cohen 

Hecht 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Heinz 

Specter 

Danforth 

Helms 

Stafford 

DeConcini 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Evans 

McClure 

Wilson 

Gam 

McConnell 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Coldwater 

lAxalt 

Stennis 

Hawkins 

Simpson 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  there  will  be  a  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 
Let  me  also  indicate  that  following  dis- 
position of  this,  an  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  be  laid  down.  There  is  a 
time  agreement. 

I  also  understand  there  is  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Bradley  and  Senator 
Evans  which  will  be  accepted,  and 
then  that  is  followed  by  an  amend- 
ment to  be  laid  down  by  Senator 
Helms. 

The  time  agreement  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri,  Sena- 
tor Eagleton,  is  45  minutes  with  15 
minutes  to  Senator  Eagleton  and  30 
minutes  to  Senator  Helms.  And  the 


vote  will  occur  tomorrow  morning  I 
would  say  about  10:30. 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments. 
We  will  finish  the  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
Senator  Eagleton  is  agreeable  to 
taking  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  I  will  make  that  re- 
quest. The  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  Senator  Helms  dealing  with  insur- 
ance discrimination  will  have  a  time 
limitation  of  45  minutes,  30  minutes  to 
Senator  Helms  and  15  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
Senator  Eagleton. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  Senator  Mathias,  who 
I  know  to  be  in  opposition,  has  his 
rights  protected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let 
there  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Might  I  suggest,  in 
order  to  expedite  matters,  if  Senator 
Eagleton  wants  15  minutes,  that  15 
minutes  also  be  allotted  to  either  Sen- 
ator Mathias  or  myself. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Let  us  make  it  30 
and  30. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  modify  the  request, 
1  hour  equally  divided,  with  30  min- 
utes under  the  control  of  Senator 
Helms  or  his  designee  and  30  minutes 
under  the  control  of  Senator  Eagleton 
and  Senator  Mathias. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  there  will  be  no  second-degree 
amendments  in  order? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  it  clear.  There  will  be  one  addi- 
tional vote.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  one  question 
to  propound. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  sponsor  one  last  question.  That  is, 
as  I  read  this  amendment  there  is  only 
a  limitation  of  $100,000  on  one  section. 
Will  the  very  large  feedlots  and  com- 
mercial operations  be  able  to  get 
these?  Are  these  intended  only  for 
those  who  are  producers,  the  farmers 
or  operators  of  the  tree  farms?  Do 
they  go  to  commercial  operations  in 
any  way  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  these 
provisions  are  intended  for  producers. 
They  are  being  used  to  control  soil 
erosion  in  areas  where  drought  has 
killed  trees. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  What  about  the 
feedlots?  Does  this  provide  assistance 
to  feedlots  or  just  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  intended  and  aimed  to 
assist  small  farmers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend?  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order.  Senators  will  please  take 
their  seats  or  take  their  conversations 
into  the  Cloakrooms. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  from  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Alaska,  the  relief 
contained  in  our  amendment  is  intend- 
ed to  go  to  producers  who  have  suf- 
fered from  the  drought.  There  is  no 
intention  for  such  relief  to  go  to  feed- 
lot  operators. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  will  be  clarified  in  confer- 
ence. As  I  read  it,  there  are  no  limita- 
tions on  such  activity.  The  multimil- 
lion  dollar  commercial  operations  asso- 
ciated with  this  type  of  production, 
either  in  the  milk  area,  the  timber 
area,  or  the  cattle  area,  would  be  cov- 
ered. 

I  have  asked  the  majority  leader  to 
have  a  vote.  I  want  to  tell  the  Senate  I 
have  belabored  this.  I  can  never  re- 
member voting  against  a  natural  disas- 
ter provision  because  of  the  problems 
of  my  State  in  terms  of  disaster,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  is  the  way  to  present 
disaster  legislation.  I  think  the  end 
result  will  be  the  people  who  suffer 
from  disasters  are  likely  to  suffer 
twice  because  they  will  not  get  disaster 
relief  if  we  start  legislating  in  this 
fashion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Could  I  direct  one  ques- 
tion to  the  principal  sponsor.  Senator 
Sasser? 

As  I  understand,  the  maximum 
amount  is  $100,000  per  farmer.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  would  he  have  to 
do  to  get  $100,000?  We  may  have  dis- 
covered here  in  which  a  lot  of  people 
would  like  to  participate. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
for  a  farmer  to  qualify  for  the  maxi- 
mum, he  or  she  would  have  to  prove 
losses  in  that  amount.  For  example, 
the  losses  are  calculated  in  such  a  way 
that  there  has  to  be  first  a  showing  of 
40-percent  loss  of  yield.  Then  the  pro- 
ducers would  be  paid  50  percent  on  the 
40-percent  loss  of  yield.  So,  in  essence, 
the  payments  here  would  come  no- 
where close  to  making  the  producer 
whole.  I  think  it  would  simply  allevi- 
ate the  economic  pains. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  much  would  a 
farmer  have  to  lose  before  he  got  to 
the  $100,000?  I  guess  that  is  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SASSER.  It  would  have  to  be  a 
quick   calculation,   Mr.   President.    In 
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ballpark  figures  he  would  have  to  lose 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$220,000  to  $240,000. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  if  he  were  able  to 
demonstrate  that  he  had  a  loss  of 
$240,000  or  $220,000,  he  would  be  enti- 
tled to  a  grant  of  $100,000  and  not  re- 
payable, just  a  gift,  a  grant? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  he 
would  have  to  be  in  a  drought  area, 
first.  There  would  have  to  be  a  show- 
ing or  a  determination  that  the  loss 
was  occasioned  by  the  drought.  There 
would  have  to  be  a  showing  that  he 
has  no  other  recourse.  Then,  at  that 
point,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  he  would  qualify 
for  payments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  that  amount  be 
taxable?  Is  that  income  to  the  produc- 
er? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
information  that  it  would  be  taxable 
as  income  to  the  producer.  It  could  be 
offset  against  the  losses  in  the  produc- 
er's operations. 

I  believe  it  would  be  income  to  the 
producer.  However,  overall,  the  pro- 
ducer is  going  to  have  to  sustain  a 
much  larger  loss  before  he  realizes 
this  income.  So  the  producer  would,  in 
essence,  have  no  net  income.  He  would 
have  a  net  loss. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  farmer  would  be 
able  to  deduct,  as  I  understand,  under 
present  law,  if  he  had  any  income  to 
deduct  it  from,  his  losses,  his  crop 
losses.  That  would  be  deductible. 

I  want  to  make  certain.  I  am  not 
trying  to  quarrel  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

I  think  what  we  are  demonstrating 
here  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions that  we  probably  do  not  have  the 
answers  to.  I  do  not  have  the  answers. 
I  do  not  know.  I  am  trying  to  find  in- 
formation. 

This  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
sometime  between  now  and  the  time 
that  this  may  or  may  not  become  law. 
hopefully  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, working  with  Senators  on 
both  sides,  will  announce  a  program, 
perhaps  they  will  do  it  later  today, 
that  will  satisfy  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  Sasser,  Senator 
Mattingly,  and  others. 

I  think  whenever  we  start  passing 
major  legislation  without  hearings  we 
may  end  up  creating  more  of  a  prob- 
lem. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
come  from  a  State  that  does  not  have 
this  problem,  but  I  will  tell  my  friends 
here  from  the  Southeast  that  I  would 
like  to  vote  for  a  meaningful  piece  of 
legislation  to  help  those  who  are 
drought  stricken  in  those  States  be- 
cause we  are  one  Nation.  We  ought  to 
help  each  other. 


I  do  not  know  much  about  agricul- 
ture, but  I  think  I  know  how  to  read 
law  and  I  read  that  amendment  during 
the  last  half  hour.  I  looked  up  some  of 
the  footnotes. 

I  will  tell  you  what  we  are  doing. 
Maybe  you  want  to  fix  it  in  confer- 
ence. 

I  will  say  to  the  leader  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  vote  on  this  tonight.  I  will 
support  an  effort  to  do  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  want  to  do.  I  have 
read  this  and  I  wiU  make  a  prediction. 
If  you  want  to  have  your  experts  read 
it  overnight  and  look  at  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, here  is  what  we  have  done:  We 
have  created  a  mechanism  to  totally 
take  away  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture any  discretion  to  assess 
whether  or  not  the  need  is  there. 
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I  am  sure  there  are  farmers  in  the 
Southeast  in  the  majority  where  the 
need  is  there.  But  I  have  read  this 
amendment  and  maybe  that  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  sponsor.  What  we 
have  done  here  is  almost  created  an 
entitlement  by  region  by  eliminating 
discretion  under  a  whole  series  of  care- 
fully crafted  agricultural  sections, 
which  I  never  looked  at  until  an  hour 
ago. 

I  think  what  we  ought  to  do.  if  any- 
body is  willing— and  if  we  are  not.  we 
ought  to  vote.  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
here  and  hold  the  floor.  What  we 
ought  to  do  tonight  is  put  the  best 
staff  people  together  with  the  best 
people  from  Agriculture,  craft  a  pro- 
gram even  if  we  have  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act,  and  I  will  vote  for  that 
under  the  circumstances,  to  give  to 
those  who  need  it  in  reasonable 
amounts.  Make  sure  those  who  have 
feedlots  and  have  not  been  hurt  do  not 
get  the  money,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
say  to  our  people,  we  have  done  some- 
thing meaningful  in  the  Southeast.  I 
will  vote  for  that. 

If  we  are  going  to  vote  for  this,  we 
are  going  to  vote  for  something  that 
creates  an  entitlement,  that  is  going  to 
cost  $1  billion  or  $1.5  billion,  and  help 
people  who  do  not  need  to  be  helped— 
which  of  course,  is  what  the  American 
agriculture  program  does  today,  help 
20  percent  of  the  farmers.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  people  do  not  get  the  help 
who  need  it.  Anyway  people  want  to 
agree,  let  us  think  about  it,  let  us  craft 
it  with  professionalism  and  let  us  be 
able  to  vote  unanimously  tomorrow  to 
help  the  farmers  of  the  Southeast. 

That  is  a  much  better  suggestion,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  voting  for  a  new 
$500  million  entitlement  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate we  are  all  getting  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism right  now  about  the  $50,000  pay- 
ment limitation.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  later  that  says  you 
cannot  subdivide  and  everybody  col- 


lect $50,000.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is 
some  provision  in  here  that  says  you 
cannot  subdivide  and  everybody  get 
$100,000. 

I  think  we  ought  to  know  what  we 
are  doing.  I  have  taken  enough  heat  in 
my  State  of  Kansas  on  the  $50,000  * 
payment  limitations.  Here  we  are  not 
saying  $50,000,  unlimited;  it  is  up  to 
$100,000.  Maybe  that  is  a  loss.  But 
that  is  what  hurts  the  farm  program 
right  now.  big  payments. 

Maybe  many  are  not  going  to 
achieve  a  $100,000  payment.  Maybe 
the  losses  are  so  great  that  only  a  few 
will  receive  $100,000.  But  I  do  believe 
at  least  those  who  are  going  to  vote 
for  this,  and  I  may  be  one  of  them, 
should  fully  understand  that  maybe 
we  are  opening  up  a  little  Pandora's 
box  here  that  we  have  not  tightened 
up  enough.  I  do  not  fault  anybody  for 
it.  Maybe  it  is  a  legitimate  amend- 
ment; it  is  a  legitimate  concern.  But 
those  of  us  who  deal  with  it  on  a  daily 
basis  in  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
anybody  who  says  they  have  not 
gotten  letters  on  $10  million  payments 
to  Boswell  in  California  and  big  pay- 
ments to  cotton  producers,  to  wheat 
producers— I  have.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
share  them  with  you.  Wool— I  forgot 
about  wool. 

In  any  event,  this  is  another  thing.  I 
hope  we  understand  that  by  trying  to 
help  the  farmers,  we  may  be  helping  a 
lot  who  may  not  be  in  need. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  desires  to  do.  I  would  like 
to  tell  another  problem  as  I  see  it.  i 

The  amendment's  proponents— I  «• 
hold  them  to  this  and  say  they  are  S 
saying  it  in  good  faith.  They  are 
saying  they  are  only  mandating  the 
Secretary  to  do  what  the  Secretary 
has  discretion  to  do.  I  am  having  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  trying  to  price 
this  out.  I  will  tell  you  what  my  first 
guess  is,  Mr.  President:  If  all  we  are 
doing  is  mandating  the  Secretary  to  do 
what  he  has  discretion  to  do,  there 
will  be  a  zero  cost,  because  I  believe 
that  is  already  charged  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  believe  what  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  saying  is  that  that  is 
not  the  case;  that  there  is  $600  million 
in  new  aid  beyond  the  authority;  that 
we  are  trying  to  tell  the  Secretary,  if 
we  know  how,  you  go  ahead  and  exer- 
cise even  though  you  have  discretion. 

It  could  be  that  maybe  they  would 
not  charge  the  discretionary  accounts. 
But  my  hunch  is  that  they  would,  that 
they  would  already  be  in  the  agricul- 
ture cost  and  this  new  one  is  for  some- 
thing else  that  is  not  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Disaster  Relief  Act. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  is 
when  you  change  something  from  dis- 
cretionary to  mandatory,  it  is  one 
thing  to  say,  "Mr.  Secretary,  go  do  it." 
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It  is  another  to  say,  "You  do  not  have 
any  discretion  in  doing  it."  Those  are 
very  different  things.  That  could  be 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  cost.  And 
maybe  we  ought  to  find  out  what  it  is 
that  we  are  mandating  him  to  do, 
what  he  had  discretion  to  do,  and  not 
do  it  so  quickly  because  we  are  angry, 
somebody  is  angry  at  the  Secretary. 
Because  we  may  be  telling  him  to  do 
some  things  that  are  not  disaster 
relief. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield.  In  fact,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  claim 
the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Let  me  say  this:  This  was  not  my 
amendment.  I  had  no  idea  what  the 
amendment  was  going  to  be  when  it 
was  called  up.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  going  to  offer  an  amendment  of 
an  entirely  different  nature. 

I  would  not  ordinarily  advocate  that 
we  pass  something  of  this  magnitude 
in  the  fashion  we  did,  even  though  I 
supported  the  Senator's  motion  to 
waive  because  people  are  suffering. 

But,  Mr.  President  we  still  have  the 
time  in  conference  to  consider  it.  I 
hope  that  the  majority  leader  will  be 
on  the  conference.  We  have  the  time 
in  the  conference  to  consider  all  these 
things. 

For  example,  whatever  presentation 
someone  can  develop  overnight  to 
show  defects  in  the  measure  could  cer- 
tainly be  considered  in  conference.  I 
do  not  think  any  of  us  want  the  sort  of 
things  the  majority  leader  warned  us 
against. 

I  would  think  that,  among  the  con- 
ferees, he  would  be  the  first  to  suggest 
that  we  did  not  have  in  mind,  when  we 
passed  the  amendment,  to  have  some- 
one claiming  the  benefit  10  times  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

While,  of  course,  this  is  a  hasty  way 
to  do  it,  the  things  about  which  we  are 
being  warned  are  not  the  kind  of 
things  that  need  to  be  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

We  do  not  go  to  conference  tonight. 
I  assume  there  will  be  a  few  days 
before  we  finally  act  on  the  measure. 
Should  it  pass  the  Senate,  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  for  those  in  the  de- 
partment, as  well  as  those  on  the  com- 
mittees, to  study  it.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  knows  he  can  give  us 
advice.  So  I  really  do  not  think  we 
need  to  take  something  as  poorly  con- 
sidered as  this  at  this  moment  with 
the  thought  that  it  cannot  be  changed 
in  the  conference. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  briefly  to  respond  to  the  question 
posed  a  moment  ago  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  who  won- 
dered why  it  might  be  that  the 
amounts  were  not  included  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  account  if  the 
authority  were  already  vested  in  the 
Secretary  on  a  discretionary  basis. 


The  answer  is  that  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  did  not  have  any  way 
to  anticipate  this  drought  and  its  se- 
verity when  the  calculations  were 
made  earlier.  As  a  result,  the  amounts 
that  would  be  called  for  under  the  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  deal  with  the 
unexpected,  unanticipated  drought 
were  not  scored  against  that  account. 

The  opinion  here,  let  me  say  again, 
is  very  simple.  We  have  had  an  un- 
precedented disaster  in  the  Southeast- 
em  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
question  before  us  is,  are  we  going  to 
help  or  are  we  not  going  to  help?  If 
you  want  to  help,  vote  "yes."  If  you  do 
not,  vote  "no." 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted.  What  I  would  also  like  to  do 
tomorrow  is  offer  the  Mattingly 
amendment  and  get  it  also  adopted, 
then  let  them  go  to  conference  and  let 
them  pick  out  the  good  parts  and  the 
bad  parts.  I  think  possibly  the  method 
we  may  have  structured  will  cost  con- 
siderably less  and  be  directed  more 
toward  1  year  as  we  ha\e  crafted  it. 
Also  it  says  it  is  supposed  to  stay 
within  the  bounds  of  the  fiscal  year 
1987  or  the  moneys  already  currently 
in  the  bill  and  cannot  exceed  those 
amounts  in  that  bill. 

My  thinking  right  now  is  probably  to 
offer  that  amendment  tomorrow  and 
have  them  both  adopted,  let  them 
both  go  to  conference,  let  CBO  or 
OMB  or  whoever  else  is  going  to  score 
these  things  try  to  come  up  and  maybe 
we  can  try  to  craft  something  that  is 
really  going  to  be  necessary. 
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I  think  the  bottom  line  is  that  we 
have  a  disaster  in  the  agriculture  area. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  agriculture  area 
but  other  areas  where  the  drought  has 
happend.  If  we  had  an  earthquake,  we 
would  send  aid.  If  we  had  any  other 
kind  of  disaster  in  this  country,  we 
would  try  to  help.  Hay  is  being  sent 
down  South,  but  the  cattle  down  there 
cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  Republican 
bale  of  hay  or  a  Democratic  bale  of 
hay.  They  do  not  care.  I  think  we 
should  not  care  in  this  body  either. 
What  we  should  care  about  is  trying  to 
structure  something  that  is  going  to 
help  the  farmers,  that  is  going  to  help 
agriculture,  that  is  not  going  to  de- 
stroy the  taxpayer  at  the  same  time.  I 
think  that  we  should  go  ahead  and 
adopt  this  amendment  and  tomorrow 
morning  I  will  offer  the  Mattingly 
amendment  also  and  hopefully  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  take 
them  both  over  there  and  see  if  they 
will  not  consider  them. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  this  has  been  correctly  por- 
trayed this  evening,  that  if  you  want 


to  help  vote  now  and  vote  yes;  if  you 
do  not  want  to  help,  you  will  vote  no.  I 
just  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  presen- 
tation of  the  situation.  I  do  not  think 
a  vote  at  10  minutes  past  1  on  Friday 
morning  is  going  to  make  the  differ- 
ence in  who  receives  the  checks  first 
as  opposed  to  waiting  and  trying  to  do 
this  in  a  constructive  manner.  I  think 
it  is  a  shame  that  the  U.S.  Senate  pro- 
ceeds to  vote  on  a  measure  that  we 
really  do  not  know  what  it  does,  and 
indeed  the  explanation  of  what  it  does 
is  contrary  to  the  language  of  the  bill. 
The  intent  is  there  and  I  will  not 
argue  with  the  intent,  but  that  is  not 
apparently  what  the  legislation  says. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  do  this 
thing  and  do  it  correctly.  I  also  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  proper  to  say  throw  it 
into  the  conference  and  something 
good  might  come  out  of  there;  it  might 
be  straightened  out.  We  do  not  even 
know  what  is  going  into  the  confer- 
ence from  the  other  side. 

I  think  the  wise  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  lay  it  over.  We  are  going  to  be  here 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  may  be  here  tomor- 
row, too.  We  are  here  today. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  are  going  to  be 
here  today.  All  right,  whatever  the 
day  is.  But  nobody  is  going  to  be  able 
to  leave  here  at  8  a.m.  today  and  have 
no  votes.  The  charitable  leader  is 
keeping  us  here  for  quite  a  while. 

There  is  a  lot  of  brains  in  the  vari- 
ous staffs  here  and  they  will  be  rested 
up  and  they  can  construct  this  thing 
in  a  decent  fashion  so  that  we  will 
know  what  we  are  doing.  Everybody 
here  wants  to  do  the  right  thing  to 
help  the  farmers  in  the  Southeast.  I 
will  vote  for  it  and  I  think  everybody 
else  will,  but  let  us  vote  on  something 
that  is  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLES).  The  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  look  at  this  amendment,  I  do  not  see 
in  here  what  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  talking  about  that  one 
would  receive  40  percent  of  his  loss  in 
payment.  He  seems  to  indicate  that  if 
you  had  $240,000  worth  of  losses,  then 
you  would  get  the  $100,000.  It  seems 
to  say  that  if  you  have  a  40-percent 
loss,  then  you  get  a  doUar-for-doUar 
type  of  relief.  You  get  emergency  feed 
donations  from  CCC  stocks,  you  get 
emergency  livestock  assistance  from 
CCC  stocks. 

And  you  also  get  assistance  if  you 
are  a  soybean,  cotton,  wheat,  or  rice 
producer  in  CCC  stocks.  Time  and 
again  as  those  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  know  when  we  give  CCC 
stocks  out  and  we  flood  the  market,  we 
drive  the  prices  down,  we  drive  the  na- 
tional prices  down  very  frankly,  which, 
of  course,  extends  the  whole  liability 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
deficiency    payments.    We   also   have 
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found  over  the  years  that  when  you  do 
that,  yes,  you  give  a  lot  of  stocks  out 
the  front  door  that  you  may  have  al- 
ready paid  for  that  you  have  in  the 
CCC  but  they  come  back  in  the  back 
door  because  you  then  have  to  acquire 
these  stocks  when  the  crop  comes  in 
and  there  is  no  place  to  go  with  that 
crop.  So  we  find  that  when  you  get 
CCC  stock  out  one  side,  they  simply 
come  back  in  the  back  door  at  the 
time  of  harvest. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  I  think  the  idea  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  of  look- 
ing at  this  a  little  bit  more  is  very 
much  in  order  because  the  impact  of 
releasing  those  stocks  onto  the  market 
and  driving  prices  down  and  increasing 
the  deficiency  payments  and  driving 
the  price  down  below  the  loan  rate  so 
that  the  CCC  will  later  on  acquire 
more  stocks  is  something  that  really 
should  be  examined.  Frankly,  as  in  so 
many  of  the  agricultural  programs  in 
which  I  have  participated,  there  are  a 
lot  of  surprises  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
costs  that  are  not  anticipated.  We  are 
seeing  that  in  the  1985  farm  bill,  and 
frankly  as  I  look  at  this  on  rather  first 
and  second  impression  and  having  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator  describe  the 
amendment.  I  think  this  is  going  to  be 
very  costly,  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  stocks  that  we  give  out  but  with 
respect  to  the  entire  crop  that  sudden- 
ly is  worthless,  with  deficiency  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Is  it  not  true— and 
may  I  ask  this.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  with  the  floor 
and  the  distinguished  chairman— that 
no  matter  what  we  do  tonight,  even  if 
it  became  law  nobody  is  going  to  get 
any  payment  until  harvest  time? 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  point.  I  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Nobody  is  getting 
money  until  harvest  time.  We  are  here 
at  1:15  in  the  morning,  and  nobody 
knows  what  is  in  this  bill.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  understands  it,  he 
kept  it  to  himself.  I  say  we  do  not  vote 
on  it.  We  look  at  it.  We  decide  if  it 
makes  sense  and  then  we  tomorrow 
accept  it  or  reject  it. 

Mr.  SASSER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  our  amendment  has  emergen- 
cy provisions  that  take  effect  prior  to 
harvest  time.  Now,  we  have  a  situation 
in  the  southeastern  United  States 
where  cattle  are  literally  starving  to 
death  because  there  is  no  hay.  There 
are  2V^  million  cattle  in  my  State  of 
Tennessee.  Many  farmers  do  not  have 
hay  to  feed  their  herds.  They  do  not 
have  available  forage.  These  farmers 
cannot  wait  for  harvest  time  to  get 


hay.  We  have  to  get  some  action.  We 
have  to  get  some  action  now. 

Now,  we  can  flyspeck  this  amend- 
ment all  evening  like  a  group  of  petty 
nitpickers  who  are  looking  for  some- 
thing wrong,  some  little  minute  prob- 
lem here  or  there.  We  can  continue  to 
delay  and  we  can  continue  to  drag  our 
feet. 

But  I  say,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  modeled  almost  word  for  word 
after  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  These 
statements  that  are  made  here  this 
evening  about  the  amendments  short- 
comings are  causing  undue  delay.  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues  our  amend- 
ment language  is  excerpted  from  the 
farm  bill  that  this  body  passed  last 
year.  The  particular  limitation,  in 
question  as  I  understand  it,  has  been 
in  the  law  for  a  number  of  years. 

Now,  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
perhaps  this  legislation  could  be  im- 
proved; if  we  worked  on  it  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  we  finally  might 
arrive  at  an  absolutely  perfect,  bullet- 
proof piece  of  legislation.  But  what  we 
would  see  in  the  southeastern  United 
States  are  thousands  of  cattle  gone, 
dead.  Those  that  are  sold  would  be  de- 
pressing already  severely  depressed 
cattle  markets.  I  would  add  this  af- 
fects farmers  not  just  in  the  south- 
eastern United  States  but  cattle  farm- 
ers all  across  these  United  States. 

Those  of  you  from  States  that  raise 
cattle,  ask  your  cattlemen,  do  they 
want  the  beef  prices  driven  down  by 
thousands  of  cows  flooding  the  market 
because  the  southeastern  United 
States  has  no  hay  or  forage? 

I  expect  some  of  my  colleagues 
would  find  that  the  cattle  farmers  in 
their  States  are  among  those  who  are 
so  eager  to  get  hay  in  the  Southeast- 
em  United  States.  They  do  not  want 
to  see  cattle  being  forced  on  the 
market  and  driving  prices  down.  So  I 
say  to  my  colleagues,  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. We  carmot  wait  until  harvest 
time.  We  want  to  help  these  farmers 
in  the  Southeastern  United  States 
who  are  in  desperate,  dire  need.  I  say 
let  us  act  this  evening. 

D  0120 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we 
might  as  well  talk  about  this  a  little 
while. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  point 
in  doing  something  foolish  here.  This 
claim  that  everything  has  to  be  com- 
pleted in  10  minutes  or  150.000  cattle 
are  going  to  die  is  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous. I  think  we  ought  to  proceed  in  a 
deliberate  manner  and  come  up  with 
some  legislation  that  makes  some 
sense.  That  is  my  proposal,  and  I 
would  like  to  discuss  it  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  statement? 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  do  not  want  to  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  may  yield  for  one 
simple  statement,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  several 
questions  we  have  to  find  answers  to 
in  connection  with  this  legislation. 

First  of  all,  is  it  permanent?  How 
long  is  it  going  to  last?  As  I  under- 
stand the  legislation,  there  is  not  a 
time  limitation  to  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  answer  to  the 
question? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  For  a  brief  answer  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  permanent.  It 
lasts  less  than  one  year. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Is  that  stated  clearly 
in  the  legislation? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  next  question  is. 
who  is  going  to  get  the  payments?  The 
statement  was  that  it  was  only  going 
to  be  the  small  farmers,  the  producers. 
The  question  is.  is  that  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  legislation? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  answer  is  "yes."  It  is  set  forth 
clearly  in  the  legislation.  It  is  limited 
to  producers  who  are  within  areas  de- 
clared eligible  for  disaster  relief,  who 
prove  their  losses. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  yield. 

(Note:  At  this  point  in  the  proceed- 
ings, Mr.  Dole  requested  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  recess  until  10 
a.m.  this  morning,  as  appears  at  the 
conclusion  of  today's  Record.  During 
the  Senate  proceedings  today  state- 
ments were  submitted  and  routine 
morning  business  was  transacted,  as 
follows:) 

•  Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  Rudman  amendment 
which  is  an  effort  to  address  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  on  the  role  of 
the  Govemment  Accounting  Office  in 
a  sequester.  Although  I  cannot  sup- 
port it,  I  commend  those  who  have 
worked  hard  and  long  to  perfect  this 
amendment.  While  it  may  indeed  solve 
the  problem  addressed  by  the  Court,  it 
raises  another  problem;  namely, 
whether  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  can  administer  a  fair,  inde- 
pendent and  policy-neutral  sequester. 

My  support  for  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  last  year  was  based  on  a  deep 
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concern  for  escalating  national  defi- 
cits. The  monstrous  Reagan  debt  ad- 
versely affects  the  long  term  economic 
growth  and  stability  of  this  Nation 
and  mortgages  all  of  our  futures  for 
generations  to  come.  Nothing  threat- 
ens our  national  security  more. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 

amendment  we  approved  last  Decem- 
ber is  an  extensive,  complex  process 
for  dealing  with  these  deficits.  I  be- 
lieved that  the  legislation  would  help 
to  establish  a  more  realistic  focus  on 
program  priorities  and  deficit  reduc- 
tion as  well  as  a  shift  in  the  Reagan 
policy  of  an  ever  escalating  military 
budget  at  the  expense  of  domestic  pro- 
grams. That  has  proven  to  be  the  case. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  not  per- 
fect, but  it  is  working. 

One  particular  part  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  sequester,  has  been  the 
major  focus  for  the  public,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Court.  Because  of  its  ir- 
revocable nature  and  far  reaching  im- 
plications, any  sequester  must  be  rea- 
sonable, fair,  independent  and  policy 
neutral.  I  believe  the  original  process 
accomplished  that  objective.  This 
amendment  does  not.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  as  final  arbi- 
ter of  a  sequester  is  not  an  acceptable 
solution  to  the  constitutional  issues 
raised  by  the  Court. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  latitude  left  to  OMB  under  the 
Rudman  amendment,  particularly  re- 
garding economic  assumptions  auid  the 
leeway  on  Budget  Authority  and  Out- 
lays. The  provisions  for  this  first  year 
are  adequate,  that  is  averaging  any 
difference  between  OMB  and  CBO 
economic  assumptions.  However,  in 
the  subsequent  four  years,  OMB  will 
be  able  to  establish  its  own  economic 
assumptions  unchallenged  except  by  a 
Joint  Resolution  of  Congress.  Since 
the  President  could  veto  that  resolu- 
tion, a  veto  override  would  be  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  express  its  will. 
This  is  far  too  stringent  a  requirement 
upon  the  Congress. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  the  President's 
Budget  Office.  OMB  by  its  nature  re- 
flects the  partisanship  of  a  President's 
goals  and  programs.  This  has  never 
been  more  clear  than  during  the 
Reagan  administration.  Former  OMB 
Director,  David  Stockman,  documents 
the  case  more  than  adequately  in 
"The  Triumph  of  Politics."  The  book 
outlines  in  chilling  detail  the  extent  to 
which  OMB  cooked  predictions,  calcu- 
lations, and  hard  numbers  to  make  its 
budgetary  programs  work.  With  all 
due  respect  to  the  current  Director, 
the  track  record  of  this  executive 
agency  does  not  justify  a  virtually  un- 
checked charter  on  such  a  critical  ele- 
ment of  sequester  as  the  economic  as- 
sumptions. 

The  original  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings legislation  anticipated  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Court's  ruling  on  constitu- 


tionality and  provided  a  fall  back  proc- 
ess for  sequester  action.  In  opposing 
this  amendment,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  perfect  the  fall  back  and 
use  that  provision  for  sequester  if  such 
action  is  in  order.  There  is  no  walking 
away  from  the  need  to  meet  deficit  re- 
duction targets.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
the  hard  choices  necessary  in  revenue 
and  expenditure  to  meet  the  deficit  re- 
duction targets  and  I  believe  that  most 
of  my  colleagues  are  prepared  to  do 
the  same.* 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  voted  to  set  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  deficit  reduction  law 
back  on  track. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  balanced  budget  and 
emergency  deficit  reduction  law, 
which  requires  Congress  to  reduce  the 
deficit  below  legal  limits  each  year 
until  the  budget  is  balanced,  or  face 
automatic  across-the-board  cuts  in  fed- 
eral spending  to  bring  the  deficit  in 
line. 

We  passed  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
to  put  a  gun  to  the  head  of  every 
Member  of  Congress,  to  force  all  of  us 
to  make  the  tough  choices  to  reduce 
the  deficit  or  face  cuts  in  programs  we 
all  support.  For  some,  that  means  cast- 
ing the  hard  votes  or  accepting  cuts  in 
national  defense.  For  advocates  of 
social  programs,  that  means  getting 
tough  on  the  deficit  or  accepting  cuts 
in  programs  important  to  them. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  put  the  feet 
of  the  President,  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Democrats 
and  Republicans  to  the  fire. 

On  July  7,  1986,  the  Supreme  Court 
took  the  bullet  out  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  gun,  and  rightfully 
so  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view. 
The  Court  held  that  the  so-called  se- 
quester mechanism  in  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings— the  automatic 
across-the-board  cuts— is  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  empowered  the 
Comptroller  General,  a  legislative  offi- 
cer, to  implement  the  cuts.  The  Court 
found  that  the  Constitution  requires 
and  executive  officer  to  implement  a 
sequester.  The  executive  must  carry 
out  the  laws  passed  by  the  legislature. 

As  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling,  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
gun  was  left  unloaded. 

The  problem  now  is  how  to  reload 
the  gun. 

Yesterday.  I  first  voted  for  Senator 
Exon's  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire Congress  to  approve  a  sequester, 
in  the  event  that  the  deficit  exceeds 
legal  limits.  I  have  always  said  that 
Congress  ought  to  vote  up  or  down  on 
budget  cuts,  and  under  Senator  Exon's 
amendment  Congress  would  do  just 
that. 

Under  the  Exon  amendment,  if  the 
deficit  exceeds  legal  limits.  Congress 
would  have  a  choice  of  voting  for 
across-the-board  cuts  in  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  or  coming  up  with  a 


better,  more  responsible  way  of  reduc- 
ing the  deficit.  The  Exon  amendment 
is  consistent  with  the  original  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law  and,  in  fact,  re- 
states the  intention  of  that  law  that 
Congress  should  take  responsibility 
for  passing  sequesters,  in  the  event 
that  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
the  Comptroller  General's  ability  to 
carry  out  these  cuts. 

This  month,  the  House  and  Senate 
lived  up  to  that  responsibility  when  we 
passed  a  resolution  affirming  the  se- 
quester which  occurred  on  March  1, 
1986. 

Senator  Exon's  amendment  was  not 
perfect,  but  it  was  headed  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  Exon  amendment  was  one  way 
to  reload  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings gun.  But,  the  Senate  refused  to 
accept  Senator  Exon's  solution. 

Senators  Gramm,  Rudman,  and  Hol- 
lings  then  proposed  a  method  for 
fixing  the  sequester  mechanism, 
which  requires  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
[OMB]  to  implement  the  across-the- 
board  cuts,  in  the  event  that  Congress 
fails  to  reduce  the  deficit  below  legal 
limits. 

The  amendment  gives  OMB  the 
power  to  carry  out  the  cuts  written 
into  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law.  Those  cuts,  which  only  occur  if 
Congress  fails  to  find  a  more  responsi- 
ble way  of  reducing  the  deficit,  must 
be  implemented  according  to  a  strict 
formula.  Fifty  percent  of  the  total  cut 
must  come  from  defense  spending  and 
50  percent  from  domestic  programs. 
Low  income,  veterans  and  many 
health  programs  are  excluded  from 
the  cuts. 

The  so-called  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings n  amendment  does  not  change 
any  of  these  important  protections. 
The  amendment  does,  however,  trans- 
fer authority  for  reporting  the  cuts  to 
the  President  for  final  action  from  the 
Comptroller  General  to  OMB. 

Giving  OMB  the  power  to  carry  out 
a  sequester  causes  me  great  concern. 
The  original  intention  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  was  to  give  the  se- 
quester power  to  a  neutral  party. 
OMB  is  not  a  neutral  organization.  It 
serves  the  President.  It  is,  in  effect, 
the  President's  budget  office. 

That  is  why  this  amendment  severe- 
ly restricts  the  discretion  of  OMB  in 
carrying  out  a  sequester,  especially  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

Next  year.  OMB  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  manipulate  the  size  or  scope 
of  a  sequester,  because  this  amend- 
ment writes  into  law  the  economic  as- 
sumptions that  would  determine  their 
size  and  breadth.  In  addition.  OMB 
could  not  manipulate  the  50-50  cuts  in 
defense  and  domestic  spending,  be- 
cause we  wrote  into  this  amendment 
exactly  what  that  ratio  will  be  and 
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how  it  will  affect  every  program, 
project,  and  activity  of  Government. 

After  the  sequester  occurs,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  is  required  to 
provide  a  detailed  report  to  Congress 
listing  every  change  OMB  made  in  the 
automatic  cuts. 

In  the  first  year,  this  amendment 
puts  a  straightjacket  on  OMB. 

I  am  troubled,  however,  by  the  way 
this  amendment  attempts  to  restrain 
OMB  in  the  4  years  after  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  straitjacket  is  not  nearly  so 
tight.  The  amendment  reserves  the 
right  of  Congress  to  overturn  any 
changes  OMB  may  make  in  a  seques- 
ter order,  but  by  procedural  necessity, 
such  an  effort  to  overrule  OMB  might 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  This  mechanism 
for  congressional  oversight  is  awkward 
and  again  raises  constitutional  con- 
cerns. 

The  restraints  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings II  places  on  OMB  in  the  4  years 
following  1987  must  be  vastly  im- 
proved. The  House  and  Senate  confer- 
ees who  will  hammer  out  the  final 
amendment  to  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings must  find  a  better  way  to  limit 
the  power  of  OMB  to  manipulate  a  se- 
quester of  funds  in  the  years  following 
fiscal  year  1987.  And.  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  see  that  this  happens. 

Better  yet,  the  conferees  should  find 
a  way  to  toughen  up  Senator  Exon's 
amendment  to  make  Congress  vote  up 
or  down  on  a  sequester,  leaving  no 
wiggle  room. 

Yesterday,  we  voted  to  reload  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  gun. 

Failing  Senate  approval  of  the  Exon 
amendment,  we  were  left  with  little 
choice  other  than  attempting  to  fix 
the  automatic  cutting  mechanism  in 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  to  answer 
the  Supreme  Court's  constitutional 
objections. 

Leaving  the  gun  unloaded  and  let- 
ting the  deficit  increase  yet  another 
year  was  simply  not  an  option. 

House  and  Senate  conferees  face  a 
considerable  challenge:  To  improve  on 
our  efforts  to  set  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  back  on  track.  We  must  not, 
however,  let  the  search  for  an  appro- 
priate sequester  mechanism  deter  us 
from  performing  our  No.  1  economic 
duty. 

Our  first  responsibility  is  to  get 
down  to  the  business  of  reducing  the 
deficit  to  avoid  a  sequester  altogether. 
In  the  next  2  months.  Congress  must 
make  the  tough  choices  to  reduce  the 
deficit  to  prevent  an  across-the-board 
cut  in  Federal  spending.  It  will  not  be 
easy,  but  it  must  be  our  first  priority. 

On  the  day  he  introduced  the  origi- 
nal Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  legisla- 
tion. Senator  Gramm  said.  "No  one 
need  suffer  from  an  across-the-board 
cut  if  Congress  does  its  job."  Our  job 
is  to  reduce  the  deficit  between  now 
and  October  1.  to  avoid  the  automatic 
cuts.  Yesterday,  we  restored  the  disci- 


pline, in  the  next  2  months  we  will  test 
our  courage.* 


THE  AFRICAN  NATIONAL  CON- 
GRESS IS  A  COMMUNIST 
FRONT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  Congress, 
the  administration,  and  the  media 
have  failed  to  understand  what  is 
really  behind  the  outbreak  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  in  South  Africa.  We  all 
know  that  there  are  social,  economic, 
and  ethnic  tensions  in  that  country- 
tensions  which  are  aggravated  by  the 
existence  side-by-side  of  two  distinct 
economies,  one  developed  and  one  un- 
developed, one  a  modem  Western  soci- 
ety, and  the  other  a  Third  World  soci- 
ety. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  groups 
seeking  the  destruction  of  the  Western 
society,  and  seeking  to  bring  about  its 
downfall,  would  use  the  resentment 
and  perceived  injustice  of  the  less-de- 
veloped society  as  instruments  of  psy- 
chological manipulation  to  destroy  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  and  to 
prevent  the  evolution  of  a  unified  soci- 
ety in  which  Western  ideas  of  culture 
and  economy  predominate.  But  is  it  in- 
evitable that  the  West  would  side  with 
the  groups  seeking  to  install  a  minori- 
ty government.  By  a  minority  govern- 
ment, I  mean  a  Communist  govern- 
ment, because  that  is  what  a  Commu- 
nist government  is:  a  minority  govern- 
ment. 

The  chief  instrument  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement  today  in  South  Africa 
is  the  African  National  Congress.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  ANC  is  led  by  some 
idealistic,  but  fuzzy  minded  people 
who  are  the  innocent  dupes  of  the 
world  Communist  movement.  I  mean 
that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
ANC  is  actually  composed  of  Commu- 
nists, a  majority  of  them  being  actual 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
South  Africa.  Yet  we  are  being  faced 
with  a  vast  propaganda  campaign 
from  the  media,  the  Marxists,  and  the 
State  Department  to  convince  America 
that  the  ANC  is  the  legitimate  heir  to 
rule  in  South  Africa. 

Every  time  that  I  hear  praise  for  the 
African  National  Congress  in  South 
Africa  as  a  positive  factor  and  a  force 
to  be  negotiated  with,  I  wonder  why 
there  has  been  almost  no  effort  to 
inform  the  American  people  as  to  the 
real  history  and  aims  of  the  African 
National  Congress. 

We  have  to  face  the  facts:  It  is  time 
that  the  true  nature  of  the  African 
National  Congress  in  South  Africa  be 
understood.  It  is  a  Communist  front 
controlled  by  the  South  African  Com- 
munist Party,  which  itself  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  real  question  before  South  Afri- 
cans, whether  black,  white.  Indian. 
Cape  Coloured,  and  other  minorities. 


is  whether  they  will  have  a  Commu- 
nist future  or  a  free  future.  It  is  not 
for  the  United  States  nor  for  the  Eu- 
ropeans nor  for  the  Soviet  Bloc  nor 
anyone  else  to  try  to  impose  solutions 
upon  the  people  of  South  Africa.  It  is 
for  the  South  Africans  to  decide  how 
they  will  fashion  constitutional  and 
political  solutions  for  their  unique  sit- 
uation in  order  to  promote  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  justice  for  all  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  appeared 
on  the  Meet  the  Press  program  on 
NBC.  I  was  disturbed  that  one  of  the 
press  representatives,  Carl  Rowan, 
whom  I  respect,  implied  that  the  ANC 
was  not  a  Communist  front  organiza- 
tion. He  should  know  better  and  I  was 
sorry  that  he  had  not  taken  the  time 
to  research  the  issue  better.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Rowan's  attitude  is  symptomatic 
of  the  press  in  this  country  which  has 
declined  to  fully  analyze  the  ANC  and 
the  implications  of  its  being  Commu- 
nist dominated. 

The  fact  is  that  the  ANC  has  been 
transformed  from  its  original  role  as 
established  in  1912  as  a  nationalist, 
but  non-Communist,  organization  for 
blacks  in  South  Africa  into  a  front  or- 
ganization for  the  South  African  Com- 
munist Party.  It  is  widely  recognized 
that  the  South  African  Communist 
Party  is  a  Soviet  line  orthodox  Marx- 
ist-Leninist party  completely  under 
Moscow's  guidance  and  control. 

The  South  African  Communist 
Party  admitted  this  fundamental 
point  in  a  recent  article  in  its  regularly 
published  journal  entitled  "Umse- 
benzi."  In  the  issue  which  appeared  as 
volume  2,  No.  1  for  1986.  in  an  article 
entitled  "History  of  the  South  African 
Communist  Party."  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  6th  Congress  of  the  Commu- 
nist International.  COMINTERN, 
which  occurred  in  1928,  gave  guidance 
on  the  relationship  between  the  South 
African  Communist  Party  and  the 
ANC.  The  article  stated,  and  I  quote, 
'The  South  African  Communist  Party 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
ANC.  Our  aim  should  be  to  transform 
the  ANC  into  a  fighting  nationalist 
revolutionary  organization." 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Security  and  Terrorism  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Denton]  held 
extensive  hearings  in  March  1982 
which  documented  the  Communist 
penetration  and  domination  of  the 
ANC  organization. 

I  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
league for  his  determined  efforts  to 
inform  our  colleagues  as  well  as  the 
American  people  about  the  real  nature 
of  international  terrorism.  The  hear- 
ings to  which  I  just  referred  appear  in 
two  volumes  which  were  published  by 
the  subcommittee  and  I  recommend 
the  hearings  and  the  report  to  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  be  informed  on  the 
matter. 
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Mr.  President,  these  hearings  re- 
vealed that,  as  of  1982.  at  least  12 
members  of  the  22  member  national 
executive  committee  of  the  ANC  orga- 
nization were  known  members  of  the 
South  African  Communist  Party. 
Seven  more  members  were  suspected 
members  of  the  South  African  Com- 
munist Party.  That  was  in  1982.  before 
the  more  recent  changes  which  I  shall 
discuss  shortly. 

Those  who  were  identified  by  the 
Senate  Security  and  Terrorism  Sub- 
committee in  1982  as  known  members 
of  the  South  African  Communist 
Party  were:  Yusuf  Dadoo,  the  vice- 
president  of  ANC;  Alfred  Nzo,  the  sec- 
retary general;  Dan  Tloome.  the 
deputy  secretary  general;  Joe  Slovo. 
the  deputy  chief  of  the  Umkhonto  We 
Sizwe  ("Spear  of  the  Nation,"  the 
armed  terrorist  branch  of  the  ANC); 
Josiah  Jele.  director  of  international 
affairs;  Reginald  September;  Thabo 
Mbeki.  chief  of  the  political  depart- 
ment; Moses  Mabhita,  secretary  gener- 
al of  the  South  African  Communist 
Party;  Stephen  Dlamini;  Hector 
Nkula;  John  Nkadimeng;  and  Mziwan- 
dlle  Piliso.  chief  of  personnel  and  secu- 
rity. 

Those  who  were  identified  as  sus- 
pected members  of  the  South  African 
Communist  Party  were:  Oliver  Tambo, 
president  of  ANC;  Joe  Modise,  chief  of 
the  Umkhonto  we  Sizwe;  Sizakele 
Sigxashe,  director  of  information  and 
publicity;  Henry  Makgothi;  Jacob 
Zuma;  Andrew  Masondo;  and  Edward 
Dillnga. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  this  analysis 
that  the  national  executive  committee 
of  the  ANC  was.  as  of  1982.  fully  pene- 
trated by  the  South  African  Commu- 
nist Party  and  that  the  party  has  a 
dominant  influence  on  the  organissa- 
tlon.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  not  recog- 
nizing this  simple  fact  In  light  of  the 
extensive  testimony  presented  at  the 
subcommittee's  hearings. 

However,  Mr.  President,  since  1982 
the  situation  has  become  even  more 
transparent.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  ANC  has  been  enlarged  to  30. 
and  there  are  even  more  Communists 
on  its  rolls. 

In  June  1985.  at  Kabwe.  Zambia,  the 
Second  National  Congress  of  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress  was  held  and  a 
30  member  national  executive  commit- 
tee was  appointed.  According  to  infor- 
mation made  available  to  my  office  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Security  and 
Terrorism  there  are  19  members  who 
have  been  Identified  as  members  of 
the  South  African  Communist  Party 
and  there  are  6  additional  members 
who  are  suspected  of  being  members 
of  the  South  African  Communist 
Party. 

Those  who  have  been  identified  as 
known  members  of  the  South  African 
Conununist  Party  are:  Alfred  Nzo.  the 
secretary  general  of  ANC;  Dan 
Tloome,  deputy  secretary  general  and 


deputy  treasurer  general  of  the  ANC; 
Joe  Modise.  commander  of  the  Umk- 
honto we  Sizwe;  Joe  Slovo,  deputy 
chief  of  the  Umkhonto  we  Sizwe;  Regi- 
nald September,  former  London  repre- 
sentative of  the  ANC  currently  in 
Zambia;  Thabo  Mbeki,  secretary  for 
publicity;  Moses  Mabhida.  secretary 
general  of  the  South  African  Commu- 
nist Party,  deceased  March  8.  1986; 
Stephen  Dlamini.  president  of  the 
South  African  Congress  of  Trade 
Unions;  Henry  Makgothi.  secretary  of 
the  education  department;  Mziwandile 
Piliso,  special  aide  to  Oliver  Tambo. 
president  of  ANC;  Chris  Hani,  political 
commissar  of  the  Umkhonto  we  Sizwe; 
Pallo  Jordan,  senior  member  of  the  de- 
partment of  information  and  publici- 
ty; Mac  Maharaj,  member  of  political 
and  economic  committees;  Cassius 
Make,  senior  commander  of  the  Umk- 
honto we  Sizwe;  Francis  Meli,  editor  of 
Sechaba,  the  ANC  monthly  magazine; 
Anthony  Mongalo,  ANC  representa- 
tive in  East  Germany;  Aziz  Pahad, 
senior  ANC  member  in  London  office; 
and  James  Stuart,  ANC  representative 
in  Zambia. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  quite 
clear  from  this  information  that  after 
the  1985  reorganization  of  the  ANC 
national  executive  committee  It  re- 
mains fully  penetrated  and  dominated 
by  members  of  the  South  African 
Communist  Party.  It  Is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  the  media  In  the  United 
States  have  not  presented  an  analysis 
of  the  composition  of  the  ANC  to  the 
American  people. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  note  that 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is 
fully  aware  of  this  information.  I  hope 
that  the  CIA  has  passed  it  on  to  the 
State  Department,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
has  passed  the  Information  on  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  At  any  rate,  I 
asked  Mr.  William  Casey,  the  CIA  Di- 
rector, to  declassify  the  CIA's  biogra- 
phies on  the  executive  committee. 
Yesterday,  he  kindly  granted  my  re- 
quest for  biographies  of  16  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biographies  declassified 
by  the  CIA  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BlOCRAPHIES  OF  StXECTED  ANC  OFFICIALS 

(Made  Available  to  Senator  Helms  on  a  De- 
classified Basis  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency) 

STEPHEN  DLAMINI 

Stephen  Dlamini,  president  of  the  South 
African  Congress  of  Trade  tJnions  (SACTU) 
and  a  member  of  the  ANC  National  Execu- 
tive Committee,  has  opposed  South  Africa's 
white  government  for  several  decades.  A 
Communist,  he  has  described  his  activities 
against  Pretoria  as  directed  not  only  against 
the  government  but  also  against  imperialist 
powers  in  general  and  multinational  monop- 
olies. 


Dlamini.  73.  has  been  a  member  of  the 
ANC  and  SACTU  since  the  early  1950s.  He 
was  convicted  In  1964  of  antigovemment  ac- 
tivities and  spent  the  next  six  years  in 
prison.  Dlamini  was  elected  president  of 
SACTU  while  in  prison.  He  left  South 
Africa  in  1977. 

MARTIN   (CHRISI  HANI 

Chris  Hani,  a  member  of  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  since  1985,  is  deputy 
commander  and  political  commissar  of  the 
military  wing  of  the  ANC.  He  has  had 
nearly  seven  years  of  military  training  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Hani  believes  that  the 
only  way  to  change  South  Africa  is  through 
the  intensification  of  the  armed  struggle. 
He  has  accused  Pretoria  of  avoiding  serious 
negotiations  in  order  to  "buy  time." 

Hani  served  as  ANC  representative  to  Le- 
sotho during  the  early  1980s.  While  he  was 
in  Lesotho,  his  home  there  was  bombed  sev- 
eral times.  Hani  is  about  42  years  old. 

PALLO  JORDAN 

A  member  of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Pallo  Jordan  is  director  of  research 
in  the  ANC's  Department  of  Information 
and  Publicity.  The  South  African  Govern- 
ment has  publicly  stated  that  Jordan,  44,  is 
either  a  Communist  or  an  active  supporter 
of  Communism.  He  has  made  several  visits 
to  the  United  States  on  ANC  business. 

S.  R.   I  MAC  I  MAHARAJ 

Mac  Maharaj.  an  Indian  and  a  longtime 
member  of  the  South  African  Communist 
Party,  plays  a  major  role  in  ANC  military 
and  intelligence  activities.  He  also  has  a 
hand  In  the  formulation  of  the  ANC's  politi- 
cal strategy:  he  has  been  a  leading  partici- 
pant In  the  ANC's  recent  meetings  with  del- 
egations of  White  South  African  business- 
men, students,  and  opposition  parliamentar- 
ians. 

Maharaj.  who  studied  law  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Natal,  has  been  associated  with  the 
ANC  and  the  SACP  since  at  least  the  mld- 
19508.  He  left  South  Africa  in  1957  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  he  taught  for  sever- 
al years.  He  joined  the  Communist  Party  of 
Oreat  Britain  In  the  1990ii  and  subsequently 
became  a  member  of  it*  executive  commit- 
tee. In  1904.  Maharaj  wax  convicted  of  iiabo- 
tage  and  of  furthering  the  alm«  of  Commu- 
nism and  waa  ImprUtoned  on  Robben  laland. 
Immediately  after  hl«  releaae  In  1970  he  waa 
banned  for  five  year*.  He  fled  the  country 
In  1977  and  resumed  his  political  activities. 
He  was  elected  to  the  ANC's  National  Exec- 
utive Committee  In  1985.  He  is  51  years  old. 

CASSIUS  MAKE 

Cassius  Make,  a  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  is  political  commissar 
of  the  military  wing  of  the  ANC.  He  is  about 
45  years  old. 

HENRY  MAKGOTHI 

A  longtime  member  of  the  National  Exec- 
utive Committee,  Henry  Makgothi  is  secre- 
tary of  education  in  the  ANC.  (The  educa- 
tion department  Is  under  the  office  of  secre- 
tary general  Alfred  Nzo.)  He  has  received 
training  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Makgothi  has 
been  a  member  of  the  ANC  since  at  least 
the  1970s.  Makgothi  is  57  years  old. 

THABO  MBEKI 

Thabo  Mbeki,  a  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  is  one  of  the  most 
visible  officials  in  the  ANC.  He  is  the  son  of 
imprisoned  ANC  and  South  African  Com- 
munist Party  leader  Govan  Mbeki.  Thabo 
Mbeki  is  hostile  to  many  nonblack  SACP 
members,  such  as  Joe  Slovo,  because  he  re- 
sents their  influence  in  the  ANC. 
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Mbeki  left  South  Africa  in  1962  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  he  attended  Sussex 
University  and  later  became  an  officer  of 
the  ANC's  Youth  Section.  During  the  1960s 
he  was  associated  with  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Democratic  Youth  (a  Communist- 
front  organization).  He  held  several  posts  in 
the  ANC  during  the  1970s,  including  assign- 
ments as  a  political  officer  in  the  military 
wing  and  political  secretary  in  the  presi- 
dent's office.  Mbeki,  44,  has  two  brothers 
who  are  also  prominent  ANC  members. 

FRANCIS  MELI 

Francis  Meli,  a  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee,  is  editor  of  Sechaba, 
an  ANC  magazine  funded  and  published  by 
the  East  Germans.  The  South  African  Gov- 
ernment has  publicly  stated  that  he  is 
either  a  Communist  or  a  supporter  of  Com- 
munism. A  member  of  the  ANC  for  more 
than  a  decade,  he  was  educated  in  East  Ger- 
many. Meli  now  lives  in  London  smd  makes 
frequent  trips  abroad,  including  to  the 
United  States. 

JOE  MODISE 

Joe  Modise  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  and  the  commander 
of  the  ANC's  military  wing.  Modise  has  be- 
longed to  the  ANC  since  at  least  the  late 
1950s.  Before  leaving  South  Africa  in  1964 
he  was  involved  in  political  activities  in  the 
Johannesburg  area.  Modise  is  about  53 
years  old. 

ANTHONY  MONGALO 

Anthony  Mongalo,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee,  has  been  the 
ANC  representative  to  East  Germany  since 
1978.  He  previously  served  as  the  ANC  rep- 
resentative in  Italy.  Mongalo,  49  has 
stressed  that  the  "socialist  community"  has 
proved  itself  as  an  ally  of  the  ANC. 

JOHN  NKADIMENG 

John  Nkadimeng,  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee,  is  general  sec- 
retary of  the  South  African  Council  of 
Trade  Unions.  Nkadimeng  Is  a  Communist. 
He  has  described  the  Eastern  bloc  as  the 
true  ally  of  those  struggling  for  national  lib- 
eration and  economic  Independence,  Nkadi- 
meng, who  la  now  about  00,  fled  South 
Africa  In  1976.  During  the  late  1970s  he 
served  as  ANC  representative  in  Swaziland. 
In  1983  he  waa  reaaslgned  to  Mozambique, 
Hia  aon  waa  killed  by  a  car  bomb  In  1986. 

ALFIIED  NEO 

Alfred  Nzo.  a  aelf-avowed  Communist,  is 
the  ANC'a  contact  point  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  he  frequently  vislU  that  country. 
A  longtime  member  of  the  National  Execu- 
tive Committee,  he  has  been  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  ANC  since  1969. 

Nzo  worked  as  a  health  inspector  before 
joining  the  ANC  in  1957.  His  subsequent  po- 
litical activism  led  to  his  banning  in  1959 
and  detention  in  1963.  After  fleeing  South 
Africa  in  1964,  he  served  first  as  the  ANC 
representative  in  Cairo  (1964-67)  and  later 
in  New  Delhi  (1967-69).  He  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Peace  Council  and  last 
year  received  a  Soviet  award,  the  Order  of 
Friendship  of  Peoples.  Nzo  is  60  years  old. 

AZIZ  PAHAD 

Aziz  Pahad  has  served  on  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  since  1985.  He  is  one  of 
two  committee  members  who  are  of  Indian 
ancestry.  He  also  served  on  the  ANC's  Polit- 
ical Secretariat.  A  South  African  political 
scientist  who  writes  about  the  ANC  lists 
Pahad  as  a  possible  member  of  the  South 
African  Communist  Party.  Pahad  has  writ- 
ten articles  for  the  African  Communist,  the 


SACP  publication.  He  has  represented  the 
ANC  in  London. 

MZWANDILE  (MZWAI)  PILISO 

Mzwai  Piliso,  a  longtime  member  of  the 
National  Executive  Committee,  works  out  of 
ANC  headquarters  in  Lusaka.  Piliso,  a  Com- 
munist, has  l)een  a  member  of  the  ANC  for 
more  than  30  years.  He  has  a  long  history  of 
contacts  with  Communist-front  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Afro-Asian  Peoples'  Sol- 
idarity Organization.  During  the  1960s  he 
served  as  ANC  representative  in  Egypt 
(sharing  the  post  with  Alfred  Nzo)  and  Tan- 
zania. 

REGINALD  SEPTEMBER 

Reginald  September,  a  Colored  South  Af- 
rican, has  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  since  1985.  He  is  a 
Communist.  In  1961  September  was  jailed  in 
South  Africa  for  organizing  a  general  strike. 
He  went  into  exile  in  1963. 

JOE  SLOVO 

Joe  Slovo  Is  a  longtime  member  of  the 
South  African  Communist  Party  and  the 
only  white  on  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee. He  plans  military  strategy  for  the 
ANC.  Slovo  advocates  the  violent  overthrow 
of  the  South  African  Government  and  has 
publicly  acknowledged  his  involvement  in 
numerous  terrorist  actions  directed  against 
the  white  regime.  He  frequently  visits  the 
Soviet  Union  and  strongly  supports  its  posi- 
tion on  all  issues. 

Slovo,  a  Lithuanian  Jew,  immigrated  to 
South  Africa  with  his  parents  in  1935,  when 
he  was  9  years  old.  He  was  already  a  Com- 
munist when  he  joined  the  South  African 
Array  in  1944.  After  serving  in  Italy  and 
Egypt  during  the  war,  he  returned  home, 
where  he  subsequently  earned  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Witwatersrand.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  ANC  since  the  late  1940s. 
Slovo  helped  draft  Its  Freedom  Charter  in 
1955  and  was  defense  counsel  at  numerous 
treason  trials  during  the  19608.  He  himself 
waa  tried  on  treason  charges  In  1960,  but  he 
waa  acquitted.  He  fled  South  Africa  In  1963. 
Slovo'a  wife.  Ruth  FIrat,  a  prominent  hiato- 
rlan  and  Communlat  propagandlat.  waa 
killed  by  a  parcel  bomb  In  1982.  Slovo  waa 
elected  to  thi*  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee last  year. 

JAMES  aruART 

James  Stuart,  a  Colored  South  African, 
has  served  on  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee since  1985.  Stuart  has  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  Communist  front  groups,  includ- 
ing the  South  African  Congress  of  Trade 
Unions  (affiliated  with  the  Prague-based 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions)  and  the 
World  Peace  Council. 

Since  1972  Stuart  has  lived  in  exile,  ini- 
tially in  Zambia  and  Tanzania.  For  about 
five  years,  he  has  been  the  ANC  representa- 
tive in  Madagascar.  He  is  50  years  old. 

DAN  TLOOME 

Deputy  secretary  general  of  the  ANC,  Dan 
Tloome,  is  a  longtime  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  and  a  high- 
ranking  official  of  the  South  African  Com- 
munist Party.  During  the  early  1950s 
Tloome  was  the  editor  of  the  SACP  maga- 
zine Liberation.  In  1961  he  was  served  with 
a  banning  order  by  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment. Three  years  later  he  fled  to  Bot- 
swana. Tloome  is  65  years  old. 


A  CONSERVATIVE  EXPERT 
WARNS  CONGRESS  NOT  TO 
CUT  FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  wisest  commentators  on  the 
American  economy  Is  Herbert  Stein. 
Herbert  Stein  served  with  distinction 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  In  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. He  was  an  esteemed  teacher  of 
economics  as  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  He  Is  now  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  conservative  American 
Enterprise  Institute.  On  Thursday, 
July  31,  an  article  headlined  "The 
Wrong  Time  To  Cut  Government 
Spending,"  by  Herbert  Stein  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post.  This  Senator 
was  startled  by  the  headline  and 
deeply  Impressed  by  the  article.  Her- 
bert Stein  has  been  a  strong,  consist- 
ent conservative.  He  has  been  a  lead- 
ing critic  of  excessive  and  wasteful 
Federal  spending.  He  imderstands,  as 
well  as  anyone,  the  serious  dangers  of 
irresponsible  fiscal  policies  that  lead 
to  huge  triple  digit  deficits  and  an  ex- 
ploding national  debt. 

And  yet  this  conservative  expert 
who  has  ably  served  Republican  ad- 
ministrations and  has  pleaded  for  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy  now  tells  us  that 
we  should  recognize  what  he  obviously 
would  call  the  stupidity  of  cutting 
spending  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  economy.  You  might 
expect  this  kind  of  advice  from  Walter 
Heller  or  Robert  Eisner  or  John  Ken- 
neth Galbralth.  But  from  Herbert 
Stein?  No  way. 

Frankly,  this  Senator  believes  deeply 
In  cutting  Federal  Government  spend- 
ing at  every  opportunity  for  whatever 
reason  this  Senator  can  think  of.  But  I 
am  troubled  by  the  same  nightmare 
that  apparently  haunts  Herbert  Stein. 
In  our  commitment  to  comply  with 
Oramm-Rudman-HolUngs  will  we  de- 
liberately slow  the  economy?  Will  we 
bring  on  a  super  recession  by  making 
whatever  reductions  in  Government 
spending  are  required  to  balance  the 
budget  by  1991?  As  Stein  points  out, 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  itself  recog- 
nizes this  dilemma  by  lifting  the  re- 
quirement for  meeting  deficit  targets 
if  the  economy  falls  to  grow  at  more 
than  a  1 -percent  annual  rate  for  two 
successive  quarters.  Why  doesn't  that 
provision  meet  our  present  problem? 

If  we  do,  in  fact,  drift  into  a  reces- 
sion, even  a  short  and  mild  recession, 
the  law  lets  the  Congress  off  the  hook. 
Why  doesn't  this  do  the  trick?  Answer 
This  recognition  will  come  too  late. 
The  law  says  the  Congress  can  reverse 
the  fiscal  policy  that  pushed  the  coun- 
try into  a  recession,  but  It  can  only  do 
so  after  the  recession  is  virtually  an 
accomplished  fault.  What's  wrong  with 
that?  What's  wrong  is  that  by  the  time 
the  recession  Is  here— It's  too  late.  Mr. 
President,  once  this  coimtry  sinks  Into 
a  recession  It  will  take— not  months— 
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but  years  to  turn  it  around.  With  our 
massive  personal  debt— our  massive 
corporate  debt,  and  our  massive  Feder- 
al debt,  we  can  expect  a  long  and  deep 
recession.  Then  we  can  expect  at  best 
not  only  a  long  climb  back,  but  several 
years  of  truly  king-size  deficits.  Prom 
that  experience  we  will  inherit  a 
heavy  legacy.  It  will  include  a  national 
debt  far  larger  than  our  present  $2 
trillion  monster.  It  will  require  inter- 
est payments  that  will  exceed  any 
other  cost  of  Government. 

Stein  concluded  that  "the  de  facto 
abandonment  of  Gramm-Rudman 
without  the  establishment  of  any  sub- 
stitute rule  of  fiscal  policy,  will  de- 
stroy all  hope  of  fiscal  restraint.  We 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we 
can't  live  with  Gramm-Rudman  and 
can  hardly  live  without  it." 

Stein  offers  no  real  solution.  Neither 
does  this  Senator.  But  the  first  step 
this  Congress  must  take  is  to  recognize 
that  we  have  a  problem.  That  problem 
is  more  serious  and  challenging  than 
any  economic  problem  that  has  ever 
confronted  this  Nation.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  there  are  no  easy  solu- 
tions. To  date  there  are  no  solutions, 
period,  hard  or  easy.  In  the  many 
years  this  Senator  has  served  in  this 
body— including  25  years  on  the  Joint 
Congressional  Economic  Committee, 
there  have  usually  been  more  solu- 
tions than  there  were  problems.  But 
not  now.  There  haven't  even  been  any 
feeble  attempts.  Few  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  few  economists  even  want  to 
look  at  or  recognize  the  problem.  It's 
time  we  do.  The  Stein  article  provides 
an  excellent  begiiming  of  that  under- 
standing. I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  whatever 
economic  persuasion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  by  Her- 
bert Stein  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Wrong  Time  To  Cur  Government 

Spending 

(By  Herbert  Stein) 

Grown  men  with  responsible  positions 
stand  up  before  television  cameras  and 
make  this  statement:  Since  the  economy  is 
rising  less  than  expected  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  inflation  is  also  lower  than  expected, 
federal  revenues  will  be  less  than  expected 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  cut  federal 
expenditures  below  the  level  planned  previ- 
ously. 

I  do  not  understand  it.  Why  are  we  pun- 
ishing ourselves  in  this  way?  Does  the  slow- 
down in  the  U.S.  economy  mean  that  the 
Russians  are  weaker  or  more  amiable  tind 
the  buildup  of  our  military  strength  is 
therefore  less  urgent?  Is  the  need  to  look 
after  the  poor  and  homeless  diminished?  (Is 
the  ebbing  tide  lifting  all  the  boats?)  What- 
ever was  the  previous  justification  for 
spending  $30  billion  on  aid  to  agriculture— is 
that  Justification  now  weaker?  Obviously 
not. 

With  both  less  output  and  less  inflation 
than  we  previously  forecast  are  we  now  less 


able  to  afford  those  things  we  previously 
thought  we  needed?  Surely  the  answer  to 
that  is  no.  On  the  contrary,  there  will  now 
be  more  unutilized  productive  capacity  with 
which  to  meet  the  government's  require- 
ments, and  less  risk  of  inflation.  The  answer 
would  be  different  if  the  economy  were  lag- 
ging behind  previous  forecasts  because 
output  was  bumping  up  against  a  ceiling  of 
capacity,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case. 

Is  our  revulsion  against  the  economics  of 
Keynes  so  great  that  we  not  only  deny  what 
he  said  but  assert  with  confidence  that  the 
opposite  is  true?  That  is,  do  we  now  think 
that  cutting  government  expenditures  is  a 
reliable  way  to  stimulate  a  sluggish  econo- 
my or  prevent  a  threatened  recession? 

The  question  may  be  put  more  concretely: 
In  the  past  year  output  increased  by  2.7  per- 
cent, which  is  probably  somewhat  below  our 
potential  growth  rate,  and  unemployment 
was  fairly  steady  at  around  7  percent.  Now 
there  is  an  expectation  that  output  will  rise 
in  the  next  year  at  about  the  same  rate,  or 
possibly  less.  In  these  circumstances,  is  it 
prudent  to  cut  expenditures  below  the  presi- 
dent's budget  level  in  order  to  reduce  the 
deficit  from  $210  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986 
to  $144  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987?  (That 
figure.  $144  billion,  is  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target  for  the  1987  deficit.  Because  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Gramm-Rudman  account- 
ing, it  appears  that  about  $25  billion  of 
taxes  collected  in  1987  will  not  be  counted 
and  about  $15  billion  of  expenditures  will 
not  be  counted.  Thus,  if  the  "Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit"  is  $144  billion  the  "real" 
deficit  may  be  $134  billion.) 

My  pre-Keynesian  and  anti-Keynesian 
professors  knew  better  than  that.  Even  Her- 
bert Hoover  knew  better  than  that.  A  thor- 
oughgoing classicist  or  monetarist  might 
deny  that  increasing  government  expendi- 
tures would  have  even  a  short-run  stimulat- 
ing effect  on  the  economy.  He  would  not  say 
that  cutting  expenditures  would  have  a 
short-run  stimulating  effect  on  the  econo- 
my, so  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  other- 
wise worthwhile  expenditures  in  order  to 
fend  off  a  recession. 

What  leads  to  the  present  foolish  talk 
about  the  budget  is  Gramm-Rudman.  But 
even  Gramm-Rudman  does  not  imply  that 
cutting  expenditures  is  a  good  prescription 
for  dealing  with  economic  sluggishness.  The 
Gramm-Rudman  law  provides  that  if  the 
real  GNP  rises  at  less  than  an  annual  rate 
of  1  percent  for  two  consecutive  quarters 
the  deficit  limits  are  suspended  for  the  cur- 
rent and  following  fiscal  year. 

This  is  recognition  that  cutting  spending 
does  not  cure  recessions.  Once  the  GNP 
growth  rate  falls  below  1  percent  for  two 
consecutive  quarters  the  ceiling  on  the  defi- 
cit is  off.  But  as  long  as  the  growth  rate  re- 
mains at  1 . 1  percent— as  it  was  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1986— or  higher,  the  targets  must 
be  met.  They  must  be  met  even  if,  with  the 
economy  sluggish  and  revenues  rising 
slowly,  that  requires  holding  expenditures 
below  levels  that  are  worthwhile,  that  are 
well  within  the  economy's  capacity,  and 
that  are  not  harmful  but  possibly  helpful  to 
the  health  of  the  economy. 

Sophisticated  people  to  whom  I  express 
my  concerns  about  the  idea  of  cutting  ex- 
penditures to  meet  a  shortfall  of  revenue 
tell  me  not  to  worry.  The  government  will 
not  really  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  tar- 
gets. All  Gramm-Rudman  requires  is  that  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  1987  there  should  be 
an  official  estimate  that  the  deficit  will  not 
exceed  $144  billion  for  the  year.  The  law 


does  not  require  that  the  deficit  actually  be 
less  than  $144  billion. 

This  solution  is  unsatisfactory  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  government  should  not  pretend 
to  do  what  it  does  not  intend  to  do.  This  is 
more  that  a  moral  injunction.  It  has  prag- 
matic significance.  The  credibility  of  the 
government  is  an  asset— more  valuable  as  it 
becomes  scarcer— and  it  should  not  be 
wasted. 

Second,  while  a  sharp  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures in  response  to  the  slowdown  of 
the  economy  would  be  unwise  to  destroy 
completely  the  expectation  that  the  size  of 
the  deficit  will  be  brought  under  sufficient 
restraint  to  prevent  continued  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  federal  debt  relative  to  the 
GNP  would  also  be  unwise.  That  could 
cause  an  increase  in  long-term  interest  rates 
that  would  be  harmful  to  economic  growth. 
The  de  facto  abandonment  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  without  the  establishment  of  any 
substitute  rule  of  fiscal  policy,  would  de- 
stroy all  hope  of  deficit  restraint.  We  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  can't  live 
with  Gramm-Rudman  and  can  hardly  live 
without  it. 

We  need  a  fiscal  policy  that  will  limit  the 
long-run  growth  of  the  deficit  and  the  debt 
which  not  enforcing  inefficient  and  prob- 
ably destabilizing  changes  of  government 
expenditures  in  response  to  fluctuations  of 
the  economy.  Fifty  years  ago  people  talked 
about  balancing  the  budget  over  the  busi- 
ness cycle  as  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Forty  years  ago  the  Committee  for  Econom- 
ic Development  proposed  the  policy  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  at  high  employment  for 
the  same  purpose.  Even  a  few  years  ago 
people  were  talking  about  the  difference  be- 
tween the  "structural"  deficit  and  the 
actual  deficit,  which  was  a  way  of  distin- 
guishing between  our  long-run  position  and 
our  cyclical  position. 

The  attractive  nuisance  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  diverted  attention  from  all  that, 
but  our  present  situation  shows  the  urgency 
of  returning  to  the  problem  of  reconciling 
our  long-run  and  short-run  fiscal  require- 
ments. 


SEMICONDUCTORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
offer  congratulations  to  the  adminis- 
tration on  what  I  understand  is  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  its  intensive  talks 
with  the  Japanese  on  the  issue  of 
semiconductors. 

USTR  has  announced  today  an 
agreement  by  which  Japan  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  substantial  increase 
in  United  States  access  to  the  Japa- 
nese semiconductor  market.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Japanese  have  agreed  that 
they  will  not  engage  in  the  dumping  of 
semiconductor  products  in  either  the 
United  States  or  third  markets. 

U.S.  high  technology  exports  are 
critical  to  our  international  trade  ca- 
pability. They  represent  an  area  in 
which  we  excel  and  in  which  our  prod- 
ucts are  extremely  competitive.  That 
we  have  enjoyed  only  about  an  8-per- 
cent share  of  the  Japanese  market  in- 
stead of  something  closer  to  20  per- 
cent had  caused  serious  skepticism 
about  the  willingness  of  Japan  to  open 
its  markets  to  foreign  goods.  At  the 
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same  time,  the  charge  that  Japanese 
semiconductor  products  were  being 
dumped  in  the  United  States  was  a 
cause  of  great  concern  to  a  U.S.  indus- 
try already  in  distress. 

This  agreement  gives  us  an  indica- 
tion of  the  administration's  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  employ  trade  law 
and  its  own  adept  negotiating  abilities 
to  assure  freedom  and  fairness  in 
international  trade.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  industry  supports 
this  agreement.  If  so,  it's  a  good  prece- 
dent for  the  types  of  agreements  we're 
going  to  be  looking  for  in  many  other 
areas. 


SENATOR  BYRD  QUESTIONS  AIR 
SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investment,  Jobs 
and  Prices  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  currently  holding  a  series  of 
hearings  on  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
health  and  safety  standards  in  the 
areas  of  air  transportation,  fire  protec- 
tion, child  health,  and  hospital  disin- 
fectants. At  the  first  hearing,  which 
was  held  July  21,  to  review  the  serious 
questions  which  have  arisen  about 
equipment  maintenance,  air  traffic 
control,  and  related  problems,  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Senator 
Robert  Byrd,  presented  thorough  and 
disturbing  testimony.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  minority  leader's 
statement  included  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   of   Senator    Robert    C.    Byrd 

Before  the  Joint  Ek;oNOMic  Committee, 

Washington.  DC,  Jiily  21,  1986 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conunend  you  for 
scheduling  this  hearing  on  the  issue  of  avia- 
tion safety,  an  issue  about  which  there  has 
been  growing  public  concern  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of 
1978  (P.L.  95-504).  With  each  report  of  a 
commercial  air  carrier  crash,  as  well  as  re- 
ports of  other  safety-related  incidents,  the 
American  public  has  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  aviation  safety. 

There  is  reason  for  concern.  According  to 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
(NTSB),  1985  was  the  worst  year  for  domes- 
tic commercial  aviation  since  1977.  Last 
year,  there  were  526  fatalities  from  all  U.S. 
air  carriers,  compared  to  655  fatalities  in 
1977. 

The  FAA  and  representatives  of  the  air- 
line industry  have  argued  that  the  safety  of 
the  domestic  passenger  carriers  has  im- 
proved in  the  years  since  deregulation.  How- 
ever, this  assessment  is  based  solely  upon 
the  number  of  accidents  and  fatal  accidents 
in  any  given  year. 

That  approach  is  not  necessarily  the  most 
useful  indicator  of  the  current  status  of 
aviation  safety.  Focusing  exclusively  on  ac- 
cidents is  of  limited  usefulness  because  it  ig- 
nores any  consideration  of  incidents  which 
did  not  become  accidents.  It  is  often  only 
luck  that  separates  incidents  and  accidents. 
For  example,  on  May  17,  1986.  an  American 
Airlines  727  passenger  jet  and  a  US  Air  DC- 
9  came  very  close  to  a  disastrous  collision  at 
Chicago's    O'Hare    Airport.    Both    aircraft 


were  cleared  by  an  air  traffic  controller  for 
take-off  at  the  same  time  from  intersecting 
runways.  It  was  only  because  the  US  Air  co- 
pilot happened  to  notice  the  oncoming 
American  Airlines  jet,  and  the  pilot  was  able 
to  take  last-minute  emergency  action,  that  a 
disaster  was  avoided  for  the  224  passengers 
and  crew  on  board  the  two  aircraft. 

There  are  other  data  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  any  consideration  of  the  status  of 
aviation  safety.  A  more  complete  picture  of 
aviation  safety  is  provided  by  considering 
data  regarding  accidents,  as  well  as  data  on 
near  midair  collisions  and  surface  operation- 
al errors  (for  example,  runway  incursions). 
Such  data,  collected  and  reported  by  the 
FAA,  indicate  that  the  number  of  near 
midair  collisions  increased  from  568  in  1980 
to  758  in  1985,  an  increase  of  33%.  There  are 
similar  indications  that  the  number  of  sur- 
face operational  errors  increased  from  87  in 
1980  to  103  in  1985,  a  21%  increase. 

I  believe  that  a  more  complete  assessment 
of  the  status  of  aviation  safety  can  be  ren- 
dered by  considering  what  I  will  call  "avia- 
tion safety  incidents."  This  broader  concept 
includes  all  reported  aviation  accidents,  re- 
ported near  midair  collisions,  and  reported 
surface  operational  errors  involving  section 
121  and  135  certificated  air  carriers. 

From  this  perspective,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of 
1978,  FAA  data— when  adjusted  to  take  into 
account  the  increases  in  traffic  volume  since 
airline  deregulation— indicate  a  dramatic  de- 
cline in  the  margin  of  aviation  safety.  Spe- 
cifically, the  indications  are  that  aviation 
safety  incidents  have  been  occurring  more 
frequently  since  deregulation,  relative  to  de- 
partures, aircraft  miles,  and  aircraft  hours. 

These  data  are  presented  graphically  in 
charts  1  through  3  of  my  testimony.  The 
charts  present  data  for  three  key  indicators 
of  airline  activity— number  of  revenue  air- 
craft departures,  revenue  aircraft  miles,  and 
revenue  hours  flown.  Aviation  safety  inci- 
dents are  plotted  against  these  indicators  to 
provide  a  picture  of  the  margin  of  safety. 

However,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
these  graphs  were  based  on  very  limited 
FAA  data,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  data 
which  is  available  from  the  FAA  may  be 
limited  as  well.  Indeed,  FAA's  data  collec- 
tion, verification,  and  data  base  mainte- 
nance and  management  practices  have  been 
identified  by  the  NTSB  and  GAO  as  a  prob- 
lem area.  Without  an  adequate  data  base, 
FAA  is  severly  limited  in  its  ability  to  antici- 
pate potential  aviation  safety  problems,  and 
to  define  approaches  to  the  resolution  of 
such  problems. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  time  being,  anyone 
attempting  to  assess  the  status  of  aviation 
safety  must  use  FAA  data.  Any  such  assess- 
ment must  acknowledge  the  serious  limita- 
tions in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  that 
data.  With  those  caveats  in  mind,  I  believe 
that  the  data  do  provide  an  indication  of 
the  margin  of  aviation  safety.  liet  me  turn 
to  the  charts  in  my  testimony. 

Chart  1  presents  data  from  1975  to  1985 
on  the  number  of  airline  departures  per  in- 
cident. The  chart  shows  that,  in  1975.  an  in- 
cident was  reported  for  every  12,805  depar- 
tures. By  1980,  an  incident  was  reported  for 
every  7,377  departures,  a  42  percent  decline 
in  the  number  of  departures  between  inci- 
dents during  the  period  1975-1980.  However, 
during  the  period  1980-1982.  the  number  of 
departures  per  incident  increased  from  7,377 
in  1980,  to  12,031  in  1982,  a  63%  increase. 
This  is  an  indication  that  the  margin  of 
safety  improved  during  that  period.  Then, 
during  the  period  1982-1985,  the  margin  of 


safety  declined  again  as  the  number  of  de- 
partures per  incident  decreased  from  12.031 
in  1982,  to  5,323  in  1985,  a  56%  decline  over 
the  peri(xl. 

Chart  2  presents  a  similar  picture  during 
the  same  time  period,  based  on  the  number 
of  airline  revenue  aircraft  miles  per  inci- 
dent. The  chart  shows  that  during  the 
period,  1975-1980.  the  margin  of  safety  de- 
clined as  indicated  by  the  38%  decrease  in 
the  number  of  miles  between  incidents. 
That  is,  in  1975,  an  incident  was  reported 
for  every  5.6  mUlion  revenue  aircraft  miles. 
By  1980,  there  were  3.5  million  aircraft 
miles  per  Incident.  From  1980  to  1982,  there 
was  an  improvement  in  the  margin  of  safety 
as  the  number  of  miles  per  Incident  in- 
creased from  3.6  million  miles  in  1980,  to  6.0 
million  miles  in  1982,  about  a  71%  increase. 
During  the  period  1982-1985,  the  margin  of 
safety  eroded  again  as  the  number  of  miles 
between  incidents  declined  from  6.0  million 
miles  in  1982,  to  2.9  million  miles  in  1985,  a 
56%  decline. 

Chart  3  presents  the  decline  in  the  margin 
of  safety  in  terms  of  the  number  of  revenue 
aircraft  hours  per  incident.  The  data  indi- 
cate a  declining  margin  of  safety  as  the 
number  of  hours  ijer  incident  decreased 
from  13,868  hours  in  1975.  to  8,825  hours  in 
1980,  a  decrease  of  36%.  Once  again,  there 
was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  margin 
of  safety  as  the  number  of  hours  per  inci- 
dent increased  from  8,825  hours  in  1980,  to 
14,758  hours  in  1982.  After  1982,  however, 
there  is  a  53%  decline  in  the  number  of 
hours  per  incident  from  1982  to  1985.  In 
1982.  there  were  14,758  hours  per  incident. 
In  1985.  there  were  6,987  hours  per  incident. 

The  data  suggest  an  improvement  in  the 
margin  of  safety  from  1980  to  1982.  This 
may  be  a  reflection  of  the  1981  PATCO 
strike  when  the  FAA  reduced  the  volume  of 
air  traffic  by  imposing  limits  on  the  number 
of  flights  at  the  busiest  airports  to  compen- 
sate for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  air 
traffic  controllers  manning  the  towers 
during  the  strike.  The  result  of  such  con- 
trols appears  to  have  been  a  significant  im- 
provement in  the  margin  of  safety. 

That  has  some  interesting  implications  for 
the  present  situation.  Indeed,  based  upon  its 
assessment  of  the  status  of  the  Nation's  air 
traffic  controller  workforce,  the  GAO  has 
suggested  that  FAA  should  consider  impos- 
ing controls  on  the  growth  of  air  traffic 
until  that  workforce  is  adequately  staffed. 
The  data  I  have  presented  here  indicate 
that  such  an  approach  might  have  benefi- 
cial results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  data  I  have 
presented  here  indicate  that  the  margin  of 
aviation  safety  has  declined  significantly. 
Simply  put.  the  problem  is  that  the  skies 
have  gotten  more  crowded  since  dregula- 
tion,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
future  will  bring  less  crowded  skies. 

Since  1978,  there  has  been  significant 
growth  in  the  number  of  commercial  pas- 
senger airlines,  as  well  as  the  number  of  air- 
craft operate<>  by  such  carriers.  For  exam- 
ple, prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  of  1978,  there  were  a  total 
of  29  carriers,  including  10  major  carriers 
and  19  conunuter  airlines.  In  1985,  according 
to  FAA  information,  there  were  a  total  of 
220  air  carriers,  including  60  major  carriers, 
and  160  commuter  airlines.  In  1986  there 
are  307  passenger  air  carriers,  an  increase  of 
almost  40%  over  the  previous  year.  Of  the 
307  passenger  air  carriers,  116  are  major  air 
carriers,  and  191  are  commuters. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  aircraft  operat- 
ed by  the  major  air  carriers  and  the  com- 
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muter  airlines  has  increased  steadily  since 
deregulation.  In  1984.  the  total  commercial 
passenger  fleet  was  3,824  aircraft,  a  78%  in- 
crease over  the  2.145  aircraft  operated  in 
1978. 

The  largest  growth  in  the  number  of  air- 
craft has  occurred  in  the  commuter  fleet.  In 
1978,  coDunuter  airlines  0E>erated  a  fleet  of 
about  500  aircraft  1984,  commuter  airlines 
operated  a  fleet  of  1.132  aircraft,  an  in- 
crease of  126%. 

In  addition.  I  should  mention  the  approxi- 
mately 220.940  general  aviation  aircraft  esti- 
mated by  FAA  to  be  in  operation  in  1984. 
24%  more  than  the  177,964  general  aviation 
aircraft  operated  in  1978. 

One  disturbing  phenomenon  closely  relat- 
ed to  the  growth  of  the  airline  industry  is 
the  declining  level  of  pilot  experience.  The 
rapid  expansion  of  the  industry  has  resulted 
in  record  levels  of  pilot  hiring  by  the  air- 
lines. For  example,  in  1985.  the  airlines 
hired  more  than  8.000  pilots,  putting  a 
severe  strain  on  the  existing  pool  of  avail- 
able experienced  pilots. 

The  declining  level  of  pilot  experience  is 
attributed  in  large  measure  to  high  pilot 
turnover  at  commuter  airlines.  Commuter 
airlines  have  been  experiencing  high  pilot 
turnover  as  their  pilots,  trained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  commuter  airline,  are  moving 
to  jobs  with  the  major  air  carriers.  For  ex- 
ample. Henson  Airlines  is  reported  to  have 
lost  an  average  of  one  pilot  per  week  to  the 
major  airlines.  In  1985.  Henson  lost  70  of  its 
220  pilots. 

In  an  effort  to  cope  with  high  pilot  turn- 
over, the  commuter  airlines  have  been  low- 
ering hiring  standards.  It  would  appear, 
based  on  comments  made  by  former  NTSB 
chairman.  Jim  Bumette.  on  March  19,  1986. 
before  the  Transportation  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  that  the  Nation's  commuter 
airlines  have  been  "scraping  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel"  in  their  search  for  pilots. 

A  key  indicator  of  the  declining  level  of 
pilot  experience  is  the  number  of  hours  a 
pilot  or  first  officer  has  spent  in  the  cockpit. 
In  1983.  only  8%  of  the  pilots  flying  for 
commuter  airlines  had  fewer  than  2.000 
flight  hours.  By  1985.  23%  of  commuter 
pilots  had  fewer  than  2,000  hours. 

It  should  also  be  noted,  that  the  problem 
of  pilot  experience  is  not  confined  to  com- 
muter airlines.  According  to  Future  Avia- 
tion Professionals  of  America,  there  has 
also  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  experience 
of  pilots  hired  by  the  major  airlines.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1983.  pilots  flying  for  major  air- 
lines had  an  average  of  2.342  hours  of  flight 
experience  in  jet  aircraft.  In  1985,  they  had 
only  818  hours  in  jet  aircraft.  Compounding 
the  problem  is  the  fact  that  over  the  next 
20  years,  approximately  70%  of  the  pilots 
employed  by  the  major  airlines  are  expected 
to  retire. 

The  question  for  the  future,  then,  is 
where,  and  how.  will  an  expanding  passen- 
ger airline  industry  find  new  pilots?  Tradi- 
tionally, the  major  airlines  have  relied  on 
the  American  military  for  pilots.  At  one 
time,  almost  75%  of  the  pilots  employed  by 
the  major  airlines  were  former  Navy  or  Air 
Force  pilots.  Today,  less  than  one-third  of 
the  pilots  employed  by  major  airlines  are 
former  military  pilots,  in  part  because  the 
military  is  training  fewer  pilots. 

In  view  of  the  prospects  for  continued 
growth  of  the  airline  industry,  declining 
levels  of  pilots  experience  may  gain  increas- 
ing prominence  as  a  significant  factor  in 
aviation  safety  incidents. 

According  to  FAA's  long-term  forecast, 
the  domestic  airline  industry  is  expected  to 


continue  the  strong  growth  enjoyed  since 
deregulation.  For  example,  the  FAA  expects 
that  enplanements  for  major  domestic  carri- 
ers will  increase  almost  62%  during  the  fore- 
cast period  of  1985-1997.  Enplanements  for 
commuter  airlines  are  expected  to  increase 
102%  over  the  forecast  period. 

The  growth  expected  by  the  FAA  in  the 
airline  industry  will  bring  increased  burdens 
on  FAA  traffic  control  systems,  and  other 
services  necessary  to  manage  the  increasing 
volume  of  air  traffic  which  will  be  using  the 
Nation's  airspace.  For  example,  the  FAA  ex- 
pects the  number  of  aircraft  operations  at 
FAA  towered  airports  to  increase  46  percent 
over  the  forecast  period  of  1985-1997. 

The  question  is  whether  the  FAA  has  the 
resources  and  capability  to  handle  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  the  growth  in  the  domestic 
airline  industry.  For  example,  serious  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  by  GAO  about 
whether  the  air  traffic  control  system  is 
adequate  to  handle  the  greater  workloads 
resulting  from  the  increases  in  air  traffic 
volume  expected  to  occur  between  now  and 
1997.  Indeed,  there  is  concern  that  even  at 
current  levels  of  air  traffic,  the  Nation's 
aviation  safety  system  has  been  pushed  to— 
and  sometimes  beyond— its  limits. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  although  air 
traffic  volume  has  increased  in  the  years 
since  airline  deregulation,  the  number  of  air 
traffic  controllers  has  decreased.  Prior  to 
the  PATCO  strike  on  July  31.  1981.  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  System  employed  13.205 
"full  performance  level"  (FPL)  controllers. 
As  of  April  30.  1986.  according  to  the  FAA. 
the  system  employed  8.861  full  performance 
level  controllers— 4,344  fewer  controllers 
than  before  the  PATCO  strike. 

FAA  officials  have  expressed  confidence 
in  the  Air  Traffic  Control  System,  and  the 
FAA  is  in  the  process  of  trying  to  add  500 
controllers  per  year  to  its  workforce  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  Nevertheless. 
GAO's  analysis  of  the  FAA's  air  traffic  con- 
troller workforce  suggests  doubts  about 
whether  the  Air  Traffic  Control  system  will 
have  an  adequate  number  of  full  perform- 
ance level  controllers  to  handle  the  in- 
creases in  air  traffic  expected  from  now 
until  the  end  of  the  decade  and  beyond. 

The  March  7,  1986,  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  contained  a  report  on  the  results 
of  a  study  of  the  Nation's  air  traffic  control- 
lers by  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
GAO  report  is  based  upon  a  survey  of  4,500 
radar  qualified  controllers  and  other  per- 
sonnel with  the  Air  Traffic  Control  System. 
According  to  the  Post  story,  the  GAO 
found: 

1.  "70  percent  of  controllers  in  a  system- 
wide  survey  reported  that  they  are  handling 
more  traffic  than  they  should  handle." 

2.  "The  FAA  has  met  its  goal  of  about 
12.500  controllers,  compared  with  16,200 
before  the  strike,  but  has  fewer  controllers 
at  the  highest  experience  level— 8,300  today 
compared  with  13,200  in  July  1981 "  (empha- 
sis added). 

3.  "Retirement  of  experienced  controllers 
will  be  a  greater  problem  than  the  FAA  has 
estimated,  because  of  controller  disgust  with 
management  and  fears  of  changes  under 
way  in  the  Federal  retirement  system."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Post  account,  "84  percent  of 
controllers  and  81  percent  of  supervisors  eli- 
gible to  retire  in  the  next  two  years  said  they 
will  do  so"  (emphasis  added). 

4.  Air  traffic  is  growing  rapidly  so  control- 
ler workload  will  likely  continue  to  be  a  con- 
cern for  some  time." 

5.  "Sixty  percent  of  controllers  said  they 
are  working  too  long  daily  without  a  break. 


A  substantial  number  of  supervisors 
agreed." 

6.  "The  FAA  is  heavily  dependent  on  con- 
troller overtime— 908.000  hours  in  fiscal 
1985  compared  with  377.000  hours  in  fiscal 
1980." 

Based  on  these  findings,  the  GAO  has  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  prudent  to  limit  the 
growth  in  air  traffic  before  the  air  traffic 
control  system  loses  "its  proper  margin  of 
safety." 

The  GAO  report  confirms  the  uneasy  pic- 
ture emerging  from  other  studies  done  on 
the  air  traffic  control  system  since  the 
PATCO  strike  in  1981. 

What  is  the  FAA's  response  to  the  GAO 
report?  The  New  York  Times  of  March  18. 
1986.  carried  a  story  which  bore  the  head- 
line "air  safety  chief  minimizes  survey  find- 
ings." The  Times  story  indicated  that  the 
FAA  has  essentially  disregarded  the  GAO 
stud).  Indeed.  GAO  representatives  who 
conducted  the  study  of  air  traffic  control- 
lers told  a  House  subcommittee  that  "offi- 
cials of  the  FAA  had  belittled  their  study  of 
the  air  traffic  control  workforce  and  later 
dismissed  the  findings  of  the  study  as  just 
another  survey"  (Empiiasis  added). 

At  the  beginning  of  its  study.  GAO  pre- 
sented the  questionnaire  to  be  used  to 
gather  information  to  the  FAA  for  com- 
ments and  suggestions.  According  to  the 
Times  story.  FAA's  response  was  that  the 
FAA  could  derive  nothing  of  value  from  the 
questionnaire."  Incredibly.  FAA  apparently 
dismissed  the  GSA  findings  as  just  another 
survey,  and  FAA  officials  said  that  "control- 
lers were  predictable  complainers." 

So  there  we  have  it.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  air  traffic  control  system, 
except  that  the  controllers  are  "predictable 
complainers"! 

I  have  been  concerned  about  what  appears 
to  be  the  deteriorating  condition  of  the  Na- 
tion's air  safety  system.  I  know  many  of  my 
colleagues  share  my  concern  that  the  safety 
of  the  American  public  may  be  threatened 
by  the  weakening  of  the  Nation's  air  safety 
systems  as  the  result  of  overworked  person- 
nel, attrition,  and  other  factors. 

In  addition,  concern  has  been  expressed 
that  the  competitive  economic  environment 
established  by  airline  deregulation  has  cre- 
ated incentives  for  cost-conscious  airlines  to 
cut  costs,  and  improve  profits,  by  cutting 
aircraft  maintenance  budgets  and  mainte- 
nance personnel.  The  growth  in  the  number 
of  airlines  and  the  number  of  aircraft  in  the 
commercial  passenger  fleet  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  FAA  to  ensure  that  the  airlines  are 
conducting  proper  aircraft  maintenance 
practices.  The  problem  is  compounded  by 
the  decreases  in  the  number  of  FAA  inspec- 
tors to  do  that  job.  In  fact,  in  1986.  there 
are  30  percent  fewer  FAA  inspectors  than  in 
1978.  This  decrease  in  the  number  of  inspec- 
tors has  occurred  while  the  number  of  air 
carriers  have  increased  over  100  percent. 

Indeed,  in  testimony  before  the  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  March  19.  1986.  Jim  Bur- 
nette.  then  Chairman  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  conunented 
that  the  FAA  does  not  have  an  adequate 
airline  maintenance  surveillance  system  in 
place.  Mr.  Bumette  noted  that  while  FAA 
has  improved  its  efforts  in  airline  inspec- 
tions, without  more  inspectors,  it  is  difficult 
for  the  FAA  to  be  more  aggressive. 

It  is  clear  that  FAA  is  facing  significant 
challenges  in  the  face  of  the  explosive 
growth  of  the  commercial  passenger  airline 
industry  since  airline  deregulation.  The  ade- 
quacy of  the  FAA's  efforts  to  conduct  sur- 
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veillance  of  the  airline  industry  to  ensure 
compliance  with  Federal  regulations  regard- 
ing aircraft  maintenance  and  airline  oper- 
ations have  been  called  into  question  by 
GAO  and  others. 

Over  the  years.  FAA  officials  have  reiter- 
ated the  Agency's  policy  that  safety  is  a 
major  responsibility  and  goal  of  the  FAA. 
However,  a  statement  of  policy  and  its  im- 
plementation are  often  not  the  same.  When 
the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  was  enacted  in 
1978,  Congress  affirmed,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  that  the  implementation  of  the  act 
"result  in  no  diminution  of  the  high  stand- 
ard of  safety  in  air  transportation  attained 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  such  act. "  (Section  107)  Clearly. 
8  years  after  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
95-504.  that  essential  policy  goal  has  yet  to 
be  achieved. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  may  be  the  conflict- 
ing statutory  duties  given  to  the  FAA. 
These  duties,  to  promote  commercial  avia- 
tion and  aviation  safety,  form  the  core  of 
the  Nation's  aviation  policy.  Section  103(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (P.L.  85- 
726)  directs  the  FAA  Administrator  to  con- 
sider the  "regulation  of  air  commerce  in 
such  manner  as  to  best  promote  its  develop- 
ment and  safety."  (Emphasis  added)  The 
Administration  is  to  consider  the  "promo- 
tion, encouragement,  and  development  of 
civil  aeronautics"  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act,  Congress  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  conflict  between  FAA's  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  safety  and  promote 
"civil  aeronautics"  could  adversely  affect 
avilation  safety.  A  1980  congressional 
report,  entitled  "A  Through  Critique  of  Cer- 
tification Transport  Category  Aircraft  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration"  (Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  May  7. 
1980),  questioned  whether  FAA's  dual  re- 
sponsibilities are  appropriate  to  the  Agen- 
cy"s  mission,  or  whether  they  present  con- 
tradictions that  impair  proper  Agency  func- 
tion in  the  context  of  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  the  airline  industry.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  the  FAA"s  conflicting  policy 
goals  were  providing  inadequate  policy  di- 
rection, and  that  this  was  "hurting  Govern- 
ment efforts  and  could  eventually  lead  to  a 
situation  that  would  endanger  public 
safety. " 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  that  report  was  pub- 
lished 6  years  ago.  there  is  still  reason  for 
concern.  For  example.  In  January  1984.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  released  a  report 
which  was  critical  of  FAA's  safety  standards 
for  small  passenger  aircraft.  The  report 
found  that  FAA  standards  for  such  aircraft 
were  lower  than  for  larger  commercial  pas- 
senger aircraft.  The  GAO  report  indicated 
that  FAA  did  not  impose  more  stringent 
safety  standards  on  small  passenger  craft 
because  the  cost  of  such  standards  would  be 
too  financially  burdensome  on  the  industry. 
The  report  included  an  FAA  comment 
which  noted  that  the  Imposition  of  such  a 
burden  would  frustrate  one  of  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  the  FAA— to  promote  aviation  in 
this  country. 

Indeed,  there  are  indications  that  FAA 
provides  assistance  to  the  very  air  carriers  it 
shuts  down  for  safety-related  violations.  A 
report  on  the  FAA  and  its  inspections  of 
commuter  airlines,  in  the  June  10,  1985. 
issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  re- 
viewed several  cases  where  FAA  had  ex- 
tended its  help  to  the  very  airlines  which 
the  agency  had  cited  for  serious  safety-re- 
lated  deficiencies.    When   the   FAA   shuts 


down  a  carrier,  the  U.S.  News  report  noted, 
"the  FAA  will  try  to  get  it  back  in  oper- 
ation." 

In  particular,  the  report  noted  that  the 
FAA  had  played  a  major  role  in  helping 
Provincetown-Boston  Airlines  back  in  serv- 
ice after  the  carrier's  operating  license  was 
lifted  for  deliberately  falsifying  records.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  News  story,  the  airline 
resumed  operations  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  and  then  was  involved  in  a  crash  near 
Jacksonville,  FL,  which  killed  13  persons  on 
December  6.  1984. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  growing  con- 
cerns about  the  adequacy  of  FAA  resources 
in  the  face  of  significant  growth  in  air  traf- 
fic volume,  let  me  raise  one  other  important 
issue  which  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
future  of  aviation  safety. 

On  February  3.  1986,  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Conunerce  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  the  impact  of  Grsimm- 
Rudman  on  the  FAA  budget  and  aviation 
safety.  At  that  hearing.  FAA  Administrator 
Donald  Engen  was  asked  to  assess  the 
impact  on  the  FAA  and  aviation  safety  if, 
under  Gramm-Rudman.  the  Agency  were 
forced  to  reduce  its  fiscal  year  1986  operat- 
ing budget  by  15  to  20  percent.  Mr.  Engen 
testified  that  there  would  be  "no  reasonable 
way  in  which  the  FAA  could  absorb  that 
kind  of  reduction  overall  without  serious  de- 
terioration of  the  current  levels  of  safety  de- 
vices" provided  by  the  FAA  (emphasis 
added). 

On  March  1.  1986.  under  the  terms  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  the  FAA  was  forced  to 
achieve  an  initial  reduction  of  its  fiscal  year 
1986  operating  budget,  a  cut  of  about  $115 
million.  Mr.  Engen  testified  that,  in  adjust- 
ing its  operations  to  accommodate  the  re- 
quired Gramm-Rudman  cut,  the  FAA's  top 
priority  was  "to  minimize  any  adverse  im- 
pacts on  safety  and  system  personnel."' 
However,  several  months  later  FAA  request- 
ed an  additional  appropriation  of  $80  mil- 
lion to  avoid  furloughs  for  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, safety  inspectors,  and  other  FAA 
employees.  In  response  to  FAA's  request, 
those  funds  were  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  FY  1986  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  (P.L.  99-349). 

The  congressional  response  to  FAA's  re- 
quest underscores,  once  again,  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Congress  to  provide  FAA  with 
the  resources  necessary  to  ensure  aviation 
safety.  Indeed.  Congress  has  consistently 
appropriated  funds  to  meet  the  levels  re- 
quested by  the  FAA  for  its  operating 
budget.  For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1985  the 
FAA  requested  $2.7  billion  for  FAA  oper- 
ations, and  the  Congress  appropriated  $2.8 
billion.  In  fiscal  year  1986,  the  FAA  request- 
ed $2.7  billion,  and  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated $2.8  billion. 

In  view  of  the  declining  margin  of  aviation 
safety,  and  the  questions  raised  about  the 
ability  of  the  FAA  to  meet  the  challenges 
brought  by  airline  deregulation.  I  believe  it 
is  time  for  an  intensive,  objective  reexam- 
ination of  the  FAA,  the  Nation's  aviation 
safety  policy,  and  the  impact  of  airline  de- 
regulation on  aviation  safety.  In  particular, 
it  is  time  to  consider  whether  FAA  has  been 
provided  adequate  resources,  and  has  used 
such  resources  effectively  and  efficiently  to 
ensure  aviation  safety;  and  whether  the 
conflict  between  the  FAA's  responsibilities 
defined  in  section  103  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (P.L.  85-726)  impedes  avia- 
tion safety. 

These  concerns  prompted  me  to  introduce 
S.  2417.  "The  Aviation  Safety  Commission 
Act, "  to  address  the  issues  I  have  raised 


here  today.  The  bill  was  Introduced  on  May 
7.  1986.  and  has  15  cosponsors.  Including 
Senator  Kassebuam.  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  ranking  member. 
Senator  Exon;  as  well  as  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  subcommittee,  such 
as  Senators  Goldwatix,  and  Ford. 

In  addition,  the  bill  is  cosponsored  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
including  the  distinguished  ranking  member 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Hollings:  as  well 
as  Senators  Rockefeu.er,  Kasten.  Long. 
and  RiEGLE.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation.  Senator  Andrews; 
and  the  ranking  member.  Senator  Chiles, 
are  also  cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

My  bill  directs  the  President  to  appoint  a 
seven-member  ""Blue  ribbon"  Commission, 
the  "'Aviation  Safety  Commission."  to  make 
a  complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
functio.TS  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration and  the  means  by  which  the  FAA 
may  most  efficiently  and  effectively  en- 
hance aviation  safety. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  to 
possess  extensive  exi>erience  and  expertise 
at  the  highest  levels  of  corporate  manage- 
ment. To  ensure  the  independence  of  the 
Commission's  deliberations  and  judgment, 
my  bill  provides  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  no  ties  to  the  commercial 
aviation  industry,  or  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  consider 
whether  the  FAA  has  been  provided  ade- 
quate resources  to  ensure  aviation  safety; 
and  to  consider  whether  the  dual  responsi- 
bilities of  the  FAA  are  in  conflict,  and 
whether  any  such  conflict  impedes  aviation 
safety.  The  Commission  is  also  to  consider 
whether  the  FAA  should  be  reorganized  as 
an  independent  Federal  Agency  with  avia- 
tion safety  as  its  sole  responsibility,  and 
whether  airline  deregulation  has  had  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  margin  of  safety.  This 
should  Include  a  review  of  whether  the 
practice  of  airline  self-compliance  with 
maintenance  standards  is  an  outmoded  ap- 
proach in  an  environment  designated  to 
maximize  cost-savings. 

The  Conmiission  is  directed  to  consider 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  require  that,  when 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
issues  recommendations  related  to  aviation 
safety,  some  or  all  of  those  reconmienda- 
tions  be  made  mandatory. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  duties,  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  consult  with  a  broad  spectrum  of 
representatives  of  the  aviation  industry,  and 
to  consult  with  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board. 

One  year  from  the  date  of  enactment,  the 
Commission  is  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  containing  the 
Commission's  findings  and  reconmienda- 
tions.  including  any  recommendations  for 
legislation. 

Finally,  my  bill  authorizes  $2.5  million  to 
support  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  a  thorough,  independent  examina- 
tion of  the  aviation  safety  issues  I  have 
raised  here  today.  Such  an  assessment  will 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  congres- 
sional efforts  during  the  consideration  of 
aviation  issues  which  will  begin  next  year 
with  the  reauthorization  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  (title  V  of 
P.L.  97-248). 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  opportunity  to  express  my  concerns  on 
this  important   issue.  That  concludes  my 
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statement.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have. 

(The  charts  referred  to  are  not  re- 
producible in  the  Record.) 


THE  1986  RECONCILIATION- 
COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
reported  out  the  1986  reconciliation 
bill.  While  a  report  has  been  filed  with 
the  bill.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to 
my  colleagues  if  the  report  language 
prepared  by  the  reconciled  committees 
were  made  available  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Therefore,  I  am  inserting  for  the 
Record  explanatory  materials  pre- 
pared by  nine  Senate  committees,  out- 
lining their  titles  in  the  reconciliation 
bill. 

Explanatory  materials  provided  by 
reconciled  committees  follows: 

Views  or  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 

Reconciliation  is  an  important  tool  to  re- 
strain Federal  spending.  It  is  authorized  and 
described  in  Title  III  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-344).  The  reconciliation 
procedure  allows  Congress  to  consider 
changes  in  spending  and  revenues  within 
the  purview  of  several  committees  in  a 
single  bill,  while  reserving  to  those  commit- 
tees the  power  to  determine  what  changes 
will  be  made  in  laws  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions. 

On  July  26.  1986.  Congress  adopted  S. 
Con.  Res.  120.  the  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1987.  That 
resolution  mandated  major  reductions  in 
the  staggering  budget  deficits  now  facing 
the  United  States.  Revenue  and  spending 
targets  for  the  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1989  contained  in  the  resolution  will  lower 
deficits  over  the  next  3  years  by  $157.4  bil- 
lion. 

In  order  to  realize  the  fiscal  policy  set 
forth  in  S.  Con.  Res.  120,  Congress  included 
in  that  resolution  instructions  to  eight 
Senate  committees  and  nine  House  commit- 
tees to  recommend  changes  in  laws  in  their 
jurisdictions  which  would  reduce  Federal 
sp)ending  by  $10.2  billion  in  authority  and 
$11.6  billion  in  outlays  during  FY  1987 
through  FY  1989.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  was  instructed  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$4.1  billion  and  to  increase  revenues  to  $8.5 
billion  over  that  3-year  period,  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  in- 
structed to  recommend  legislation  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  $12.6  billion  over  the  same 
period. 

All  reconciled  committees  that  were  in- 
structed to  submit  their  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  have  met 
their  deadlines.  The  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  combining  these 
legislative  recommendations  into  a  single 
bill  and  for  reporting  these  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Senate  without  substantive  revi- 
sion. This  report  summarizes  the  views  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  on  the  mate- 
rial submitted  by  the  individual  committees. 

RECONCIUATION  IS  A  NECESSARY  TOOL  TO 
ACHIEVE  SAVINGS 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  believes 
that  the  reconciliation  process  as  used  by 
the  Congress  since  1981  is  a  necessary  proce- 
dure through  which  to  achieve  many  of  the 


dramatic  reductions  in  Federal  spending 
mandated  by  the  Congress  when  it  approved 
S.  Con.  Res.  120.  the  Concurrent  Budget 
Resolution  for  FY  1987.  Reconciliation 
allows  the  individual  authorizing  conunit- 
tees  to  work  their  will  on  programs  within 
their  jurisdiction,  as  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
provide.  This  safeguard  insures  that  the 
Senate  will  have  the  best  judgment  of  indi- 
vidual committees  on  restraint  of  Federal 
programs. 

THIS  BILL  AND  REPORT 

Pursuant  to  section  310(b)(2)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  the  Budget  Committee  reports 
herewith  the  recommendation  of  9  Senate 
committees,  without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion, and  with  a  recommendation  that  the 
bill  do  pass. 

NONBUDGETARY  PROVISIONS 

The  Budget  Committee  believes  that  the 
inclusion  of  non-budgetary  provisions  in  a 
reconciliation  bill  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Budget  Act,  damages 
the  credibility  of  the  budget  process,  and 
could  have  the  effect  of  circumventing  Rule 
XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  problem  of  so-called  "extraneous 
matters"  first  became  a  major  issue  in  1981, 
during  Senate  consideration  of  S.  1377.  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  A 
number  of  provisions  which  were  deter- 
mined to  be  clearly  extraneous  were  strick- 
en from  that  bill.  A  special  time  agreement 
was  entered  into  with  respect  to  other  provi- 
sions which  some  Senators  contended  were 
extraneous.  The  problem  of  extraneous  pro- 
visions has  increased  in  gravity  since  that 
time. 

On  April  7.  1986.  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil- 
iation Act  (COBRA)  of  1985  (Public  Law  99- 
272),  a  new  procedure  was  instituted  for  the 
identification  and  elimination  of  extraneous 
material. 

Section  20001  of  COBRA  provides  a  point 
of  order  against  extraneous  material.  A  pro- 
vision will  be  considered  extraneous  if  it  (1) 
produces  no  change  in  outlays  or  revenues 
(with  certain  exceptions).  (2)  increases  out- 
lays or  decreases  revenues,  and  the  commit- 
tee's title  does  not  meet  its  instructions,  (3) 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  com- 
mittee, or  (4)  produces  changes  in  outlays  or 
revenues  which  are  "merely  incidential"  to 
its  non-budgetary  components. 

This  point  of  order  can  be  waived  only  by 
the  vote  of  60  Senators.  The  same  voting 
margin  is  also  necessary  to  successfully 
appeal  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  this  issue. 

The  Committee  intends  to  pursue  the 
remedy  provided  by  section  20001,  in  the  in- 
terest of  preventing  further  abuse  of  the 
reconciliation  process,  and  to  protect  the  in- 
stitutional traditions  of  the  Senate. 

RECONCIUATION  PROCEDURE 

Just  as  the  Budget  Act  provides  for  the 
reconciliation  procedure,  it  provides  in  sec- 
tions 310(e)  and  305  special  rules  for  the 
consideration  of  reconciliation  bills. 

The  following  rules  apply  to  the  consider- 
ation of  a  reconciliation  bill  in  the  Senate: 

First,  debate  on  any  reconciliation  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto  and  debatable  mo- 
tions and  appeals  in  connection  therewith  is 
limited  to  20  hours. 

Second,  debate  on  the  bill  (including 
amendments,  debatable  motions,  and  ap- 
peals) shall  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by.  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  or  their  designees. 

TTiird,  debate  on  any  amendment  is  limit- 
ed to  2  hours,  divided  between  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 


Fourth,  debate  on  tmy  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal  is 
limited  to  1  hour,  divided  between  the 
mover  and  the  manager. 

Fifth,  a  motion  to  limit  debate  to  less  than 
20  hours  is  not  debatable. 

Sixth,  a  motion  to  recommit  is  not  in 
order  unless  it  contains  instructions  to 
report  back  within  a  specified  time,  not  to 
exceed  3  days,  and  debate  on  such  a  motion 
is  limited  to  1  hour,  divided  between  the 
mover  and  the  manager. 

Seventh,  any  germane  amendment  which 
amends  the  bill  in  more  than  one  place  and 
which  achieves  or  maintains  mathematical 
consistency  is  always  in  order. 

Eighth,  amendments  to  the  bill  must  be 
"germane  to  the  provisions  of"  the  legisla- 
tion. The  "germaneness  rule"  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  prohibiting  any  amendment 
which  introduces  "new  subject  matter." 

The  instructed  committees,  therefore,  set 
the  parameters  of  germaneness,  as  the 
Budget  Committee  reports  what  is  submit- 
ted to  it  without  any  substantive  revision. 

The  "germaneness  rule"  does  not  apply  to 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  a  specific  amendment,  if  a 
committee  has  not  complied  with  its  recon- 
ciliation instructions,  and  if  the  effect  of 
the  motion  would  be  to  bring  the  bill  into 
compliance  with  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions. 

Ninth,  an  amendment  which  would  cause 
the  bill  to  reduce  outlays  by  less  than  the 
amount  instructed,  or  which  would  cause 
the  bill  to  increase  revenues  by  less  than 
the  amount  instructed,  is  not  in  order.  An 
amendment  to  strike  is  always  in  order. 

Tenth,  an  amendment  affecting  social  se- 
curity l>enef  its  is  not  in  order. 

Eleventh  floor  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  a  reconciliation  bill  is  in 
order  any  time  after  the  third  day  following 
the  day  on  which  the  conference  report  is 
reported  and  is  available  to  Senators. 
Debate  on  the  conference  report  is  limited 
to  10  hours,  divided  equally,  with  debate  on 
any  appeal  or  motion  limited  to  1  hour  di- 
vided between  the  mover  and  the  manager. 

SUMMARY  OP  RECONCILIATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  sav- 
ings achieved  by  the  committees  instructed 
by  the  Congress  to  make  changes  in  pro- 
grams in  their  jurisdiction  in  order  to 
reduce  spending  and  increase  revenues  in 
fiscal  years  1987-89.  The  tables  compare  the 
legislation  reported  by  the  committees  to 
the  reconciliation  Instruction  they  received 
from  the  Congress. 

Table  1  provides  an  overall  comparison  of 
the  reported  bill  to  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions. It  shows  that  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  bill  achieved  $8.1  billion  in  defi- 
cit reductions  in  fiscal  year  1987.  which  is 
$1.1  billion  less  than  the  instruction  to  the 
committees.  Over  three  years,  the  recom- 
mendations save  $21.8  billion,  which  is  $2.4 
billion  below  the  reconciliation  target.  Table 
2  provides  a  summary  of  outlay  reductions 
and  revenue  increases  by  Senate  committee. 
Table  3  provides  details  of  the  savings 
within  each  committee  submission. 

The  dollar  amounts  in  the  tables  have 
been  estimated  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  based  on  the  submissions  of  the  nine 
conunittees  to  the  Budget  Committee. 
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TABU  l.-SUMMARY  OF  SAVINGS 


R  1987      FY  1988      FY  1989 


lotKFY 
1987-89 


Recommralations  in  Ml 
Reduclnm  in  budiel 

aDthorily  -831      -3,400      -3.613      -7,844 

Reductions  In  outlays         -5,655      -2,599      -3,469     -11,723 

Incietse  n  tevcnes 2.422        3.835        3.862       10.119 

Reductm  in  Mat -8.077      -6,434      -7.331    -21.842 

Reconoluliai  mstraclion  to 
committees 
Reductions  m  Iwdtel 

auimnty -2.934      -3,491      -3,725     -10.150 

Reductions  m  QrilVS -5.668      -4.765      -5.270     -15.703 

Increase  Ni  rwwuB 3.500         2.600         2.400         8.500 

Reduction  m  defidf -9.168      -7.365      -7,670    -24,203 


TABLE  2.-SUMMARY  OF  RECONCILIATION  SAVINGS  BY 
COMMITTEE 

|ln  miUnns  of  dottars) 

FY  1987      FY  1988      FY  1989      'jj*,' ", 


Agriculture.  Nuliilion  and 
Fofeslry 

Budget  auttiwily  

Outlays    

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urtoi 
Altairs 

Budget  autlnnty 

Outlays 

Commefce.  Science,  and 
Tiansportation 

Budget  aultntity 

Outlays 

Energy  and  Natinl 
Rtsourcts 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Environnwnt  and  Putilic 
Works 

Budget  autlnnty 

Outlays        

Finance— spending 

Budget  aullwfity  

Outlays 

Finance— revenues 
Govemmental  Aflaiis 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Budget  auttwity 

Outlays 

Small  Business 

Budget  authority „.. 

Outlays      — 


0 
-555 


762 
- 1.658 


-50 
-50 


125 
-67 


-2.277 
-277 


-118 
-549 


-470 
-381 


-86 
86 


200 
179 


-2.748 
-931 


-122 
-543 


236 
-390 


56 
-56 


200 


-3.224 
- 1.534 


-240 
-1.647 


528 
-2.429 


-192 
-192 


525 
300 


-8,249 
-2.742 


-2.234 
2.422 

664 
-205 

-55 
-609 


-3(0 
3.835 

64 
20 

-250 
-499 


-599 

3.862 

-144 
-175 

-514 
-371 

II 
II 


-3.193 
10.119 

584 
-360 

-819 
-1.479 

19 
19 


TABLE  3.-DETAIL  OF  RECONCILIATION  SAVINGS  BY 


COMMIHEE 

|ln  milhons  ol  dolarsl 


FY  1987      FY  1988      FY  1989      [j^,'^, 


-122 
-543 


-240 
-1.647 


-122 
-543 


-43 
-543 


-240 
-1.647 

-147 
-1.647 


TITU  I  /ttROlTURt. 
NUTRITION  AND  FORESTRY 
ROIF  loan  asset  sales 

Budget  authority 0        -118 

Outlays  -555        -549 

Total  spending  reductm 

Budget  aultiority - 118 

oKs    -5SS  -549 

Total  spemtng  instructa*: 

Bw^t  authority -55  -49 

Outlays -555  -549 

TITLE  II  BANKING. 
HOUSING.  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 
Rural  housing  loan  asset 

sales 
Butpl  JKttaily  642 

OulS«l -1.158        -500 

Eiport-lfnporl  Imk  loan  assvt 

sales 
Budget  authority  120        -470 

Outlays  -  -500  119 

Total  spending  reductax: 

Budget  authority 762 

Outl»s -1,658 

Total  spending  mstructm; 

Budget  authority  642 

Outlays  -1,658 


236 
-500 


110 


-470 
-381 

236 
-390 

528 
-2,429 

164 
-546 

806 

-523 

-2,727 

TABLE  3  - 


-DETAIL  OF  RECONOLIATION  SAVINGS  BY 
COMMinEE— Continued 

|ln  millions  ol  dollars] 


FY  1987      FY  1988      FY  1989 


Total  FY 
1987-89 


TITIE   III:   COtllMtRCE.  SQ- 
ENa,  AND  TRANSPODTA- 
TION 
Coast  Guard  user  fees 
Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Maritime  Title  II  \m 
guarantees 

Budget  auttwrily 

Outlays 


-38 
-38 


-12 
-12 


-50 
-50 


-36 
-36 


-50 
-50 


-138 
-138 


Total  spending  reduction: 

Budget  authonly 

Outlays 

Total  spending  instruction: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays   


-50 
-50 


-56 
-56 


-192 
-192 


TITU  IV  ENERGY  AND 
NATURAL  RtSOURCES 
Oil  mercharee  fund: 
Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Energy  conservation 
programs 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

FERC  fees: 

Budget  authonly 

Outlays 


-50 
-50 

-50 
-50 

-50 
-50 

-150 
-150 

- 100 

-100..... 

-100 
-100 

258 
64 

-31 
-31 


256 
235 

-56 
-56 


256 
244 

-56 
-56 


768 

543 


-143 
-143 


Total  spending  reduction: 

Budget  authority 

Oudin 

Total  sgentng 
mstruction:  ■ 
Budget  authonly 
Outlays 


TITLE  V  ENVIRONMENT  AND 

PUBLIC  WORKS 
Federal-aid  highways 

Budget  auttiority 

OuUays 
EPA  lees 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

NRC  lees  ' 

Budge!  authority 

Outlays 

Sale  of  EDA  notes: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays - 


125 
-67 


-1.025 
- 1.217 


200 
179 


-400 
-421 


200 
188 


400 
-412 


525 
300 


-1.825 
-2.050 


-  2.240 
-190 

-10 
-10 

-27 
-27 


-2,700 
-910 

-20 
-20 

-28 
-28 


-3,180 
- 1.490 

-20 
-20 

-24 
-24 


-8.120 
-2.590 

-50 
-50 

-79 
-79 


-23 


Total  spending  reduction: 

Budget  authority 

Outlijrs 

Total  spending  isntrudion: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

TITLE  VI    FINANCE  COMMIT 
TEE     SPENDING    PROVI- 
SIONS' 
Medicare 

Budget  authonly 

Outlays    

Medicaid 

Budget  autloity 

Outlays 


-2.277 
-277 

-1.883 
-291 


-2.748 
-931 

-2,343 
-  1.123 


-3,224 
- 1,534 


-2,823 
-1,674 


-2,369 

135  ■ 


-617 


-950 


-3.936 
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TABLE  3.-DETAIL  OF  RECONCILIATION  SAVINGS  BY 
COMMITTEE— Continued 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


FY  1987      FY  1988     FY  1989 


Total  FY 
1987-89 


Total  spending  reduction 
Budget  authority 
Outlays 

Total  spending  instruction: 

Budget  authonly 

Outlays 

TITU  Vni  LABOR  AND 
HUMAN  RtSOURCES 
Guaranteed  student  loan 
program 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays 

Education  loan  asset  sales: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 


664 
-205 


-100 
-100 


64 
20 


-100 
-100 


-144 
-175 


-100 
-100 


5(4 

-360 

-300 
-300 


-55 
-30 


-579 


-235 
-185 

-15 
-314 


-505 
-465 

-9 
94 


-795 
-680 

-24 
-799 


Total  spending  reduction 
Budget  authonty 


Total  spending  instruction: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 


-55 
-609 


-25 
-604 


-250 
-499 


-150 
-449 


-514        -819 
-371      -1.479 


-250 
-141 


-425 
-1,194 


TITU  IX  SMALL  BUSINESS 
Section  503  loan  asset  sales: 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays 

Total  spending  reduction; 

Budget  authority 

OutljB 
Total  spending  instruction: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 


-431 

-343 


-399 
-55 


11 
11 

11 
11 

-223 
-14 


19 
19 


19 
19 


-1.060 
-412 


-8.249 
-2.742 

-  7.049 
-3.088 


257 


351 


743 


Total  spending  reduction: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Total  spending  instruction: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 


-2.234       -360 


-599     -3,193 


-ISO      -1.495 


-1.790 


-4.135 


878 
-2.158 


-350 
-271 


TITU   Vl-A   FINANCE  COM 

MITTEE    REVENUE  PROVI- 

SK)lilS 

Ejlend  medicare  coverage 829 

Cigarette  tai     1.593 

Total  revenue 

increases 

Total  revenue 

instruction 

Total  Finance 

Total  Finance 
mstruction  

TITU  VII  GOVFRNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS 
Federal  employee 
retirement  ' 

Bw^t  authonty 

Outlays 

Postal  sulBdy  retoms: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 


2,151 
1,684 


2.169 
1.693 


5.149 
4.970 


2.422 

3.500 
-4.656 

-4.350 


3.835         3.862        10,119 


2,600 
-4,195 


2,400 
-4,461 


8,500 
- 13,312 


-4.095      -4.190    -12.635 


664 
-205 


64 
20 


66 
35 


-210 
-210 


794 
-150 


-210 
-210 


■  TlK  budgel  rtsoMon  reconciliation  instruction  to  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Nairal  Resoutoes  (SMnitlee  assumed  legisUlior  wouM  x  enacted  to  recover 
S1.9  Mion  in  it  oiediaige  hnds  over  the  next  three  years  On  July  7lh.  tne 
Umled  States  District  Court  tor  Kansas  anoMd  the  Stiippcr  KM  sttnement. 
which  will  result  in  the  imnedak  dsHailn  of  a  ptm  g(  tm  ouenAarge 
funds  to  the  States  In  xantmai  aidi  Ixme  acWed  in  He  oontaemx 
report  on  the  FY  1986  budget  resolution,  tlie  Energy  Comminee  will  not  be 
held  accountable  tor  the  hi!  amount  of  their  instruction 

'  C60  scores  NRC  fees  as  a  revenue  incnase  They  are  shown  on  Uirs  table 
as  an  otfselting  receipt  to  maintain  comparability  with  the  Committee 
mstniction 

'The  Finance  Committee  did  not  recave  instructions  to  reconale  budget 
authority. 

'  Savings  include  a  small  revenue  decrease  m  FY  1987.  whch  is  shmm  as 
an  outlay  increase  on  this  table  to  maintain  comparability  with  the  committee 
instruction 

Rule  XXVI 

In  compliance  with  Rule  XXVI.  para- 
graphs 11(b)  (regulatory  impact)  and  12 
(comparative  prints  of  proposed  legislation) 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Budget  Committee  that 
it  is  necessary  to  dispense  with  these  re- 
quirements of  the  rule  in  order  to  expedite 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 

However,  with  respect  to  any  committee 
which  has  submitted  reconciliation  recom- 
mendations and  has  transmitted  to  the 
Budget  committee  a  regulatory  impact 
statement  or  a  comparative  print  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  this  material  is  incorporat- 
ed in  this  report  without  revision  in  the 
title-by-title  analysis. 

RotxcALL  Votes  In  Committee 
Votes  taken  during  Committee  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  were  as  follows: 

Domenici  motion  to  report  to  the  Senate 
the  Sixth  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  1986  with  a  favorable  recommendation. 

YEAS 

Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiU.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
Danforth.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr.  Hart  (by  proxy),  Mr.  Riegle  (by 
proxy),  Mr.  Moynihan  (by  proxy),  Mr.  Exon 
(by  proxy),  Mr.  Lautenberg. 

NAYS 

Mr.  Rollings  (by  proxy). 
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Additional  Views  of  Senator  Jim  Sasser 

The  bill  before  the  Committee  represents 
a  significant  effort  to  reduce  the  federal 
budget  deficit.  Over  the  next  three  years, 
this  reconciliation  bill  will  realize  over  $21.8 
billion  in  deficit  reduction  savings,  more 
than  $8  billion  in  FY  1987  alone. 

Although  these  savings  are  somewhat 
short  of  the  $24  billion  reconciliation  target 
envisioned  in  the  recently  passed  budget 
resolution,  it  does  represent  a  crucial  step  in 
getting  our  runaway  deficit  under  control. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  voted  to 
report  this  reconciliation  paclcage  to  the 
Senate  floor  with  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion. Since  I  have  serious  reservations  over 
some  provisions  in  the  bill  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  reported  the  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee with  no  recommendation  at  all.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake,  my  vote  in  favor  of  re- 
porting this  bill  out  of  committee  should  in 
no  way  be  construed  to  indicate  support  for 
the  bill  in  its  entirety.  However,  I  have  been 
assured  that  there  will  be  ample  opportuni- 
ty on  the  Senate  floor  to  address  what 
appear  to  be  some  gross  inequities  in  the 
current  bUl.  For  this  reason,  I  will  support 
getting  it  to  the  Senate  floor. 

1  am  very  concerned  over  the  proposed 
eight  cents  per  pacic  increase  in  the  excise 
tax  on  cigarettes.  Since  tobacco  plays  a  cen- 
tral role  in  the  economic  well-being  of  Ten- 
nessee, I  have  a  special  interest  in  this 
matter.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  more  than 
38,000  tobacco  farmers  in  Tennessee  will 
suffer  because  of  this  increase.  These  farm 
families  are  already  struggling  with  some  of 
the  hardest  economic  times  in  memory.  To- 
bacco farmers  are  also  caught  in  the  grip  of 
the  worst  drought  in  over  a  century.  This 
tax  increase  will  only  aggravate  the  econom- 
ic devastation  which  is  occurring  through- 
out much  of  the  southeastern  United 
SUtes. 

In  addition,  this  proposal  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  tax  reform  rhetoric  which  has 
swept  the  Nation.  We  lent  our  support  to 
the  Senate's  tax  reform  proposal  because  it 
promised  tax  relief  to  millions  of  middle- 
income  American  taxpayers.  This  funda- 
mental underpinning  of  tax  reform  seems  to 
have  been  quickly  forgotten  by  many.  The 
ink  is  not  yet  dry  on  a  tax  reform  bill  and 
already  we  are  seeing  a  highly  regressive  tax 
increase  contained  in  this  reconciliation  bill. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  cigarette 
excise  tax  is  both  unsound  economic  policy 
and  an  undercutting  of  the  goals  of  the  tax 
reform  bill  recently  approved  by  the  Senate. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  strike  this  offen- 
sive provision  from  the  reconciliation  pack- 
age when  it  is  considered  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

TiTLE-BY-TlTLE  ANALYSIS 

The  following  is  a  title-by-title  analysis  of 
the  legislation.  In  each  case,  the  analyses  of 
the  respective  committees  are  presented 
without  revision.  In  some  instances,  the 
final  cost  estimates  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  were  not  available  to  the 
committees  when  they  made  their  submis- 
sions to  the  Budget  Committee.  In  those 
cases,  the  CBO  cost  estimates  have  been 
added  to  the  materials  submitted  by  the 
committees. 

COMIUTTEE  ON  AgRICTTLTURE.  NUTRITION,  AND 

Forestry 

TITLE  I 

U-S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. Washington.  DC,  July  25. 
1986. 


Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  pursuant  to 
the  reconciliation  instructions  in  section 
2(1)  of  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1987  (S.  Con. 
Res.  120)  are  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, suid  Forestry  for  reducing  spending 
under  laws  within  its  jurisdiction. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions,  this 
Committee  has  prepared  (1)  the  legislative 
language  to  effect  the  reductions  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  required  by  the 
resolution,  and  (2)  an  explanation  of  those 
reductions  for  inclusion  in  your  report  on 
the  reconciliation  legislation. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates the  changes  in  law  adopted  by  this 
Committee,  and  included  in  this  recommen- 
dation, would  reduce  spending  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  per  fiscal  year: 


Budget 
AiiMonty 


Outlays 


riscilyeat: 
1987 
19W.. 
1989 


$555,000,000 

$118,000,000       549.000,000 
122.000.000       543.000.000 


S.  Con.  Res.  120  instructed  this  Commit- 
tee to  make  changes  in  legislation  that 
would  result  in  outlay  savings  of  $1,647  bil- 
lion over  the  three  fiscal  years,  1987 
through  1989.  and  savings  in  budget  author- 
ity of  $147  million  over  the  same  period.  As 
the  preceding  table  demonstrates,  the  rec- 
ommendations for  savings  adopted  by  this 
Committee  on  July  16  are  estimated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  to  meet  the  in- 
structions and.  in  the  case  of  budget  author- 
ity, to  exceed  the  instructions. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  Zorinsky. 
Ranking  minority  member. 
Jesse  Helms. 

Chairmaru 

Summary  of  Provisions 
Title  I  of  the  bill  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  notes  and  other 
obligations  held  in  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  in  such  amounts  as  to  real- 
ize net  proceeds  not  less  than  $550,000,000 
during  fiscal  year  1987,  $549,000,000  during 
fiscal  year  1988.  and  $543,000,000  during 
fiscal  year  1989.  Title  I  also  makes  clear 
that  these  sales  would  be  made  on  a  nonre- 
course basis  and  that  Farm  Credit  System 
institutions  would  be  eligible  to  purchase 
and  service  such  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions, subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  the  purchasing  institution  and 
as  are  approved  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. 

Background 

The  Farms  Home  Administration  makes 
insured  loans  from  three  revolving  funds: 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
(ACIF).  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund  (RDIF).  and  the  Rural  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund  (RHIF).  The  programs  funded 
through  the  ACIF  and  the  RDIF  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

The  revolving  funds  are  maintained  by 
moneys  coming  from  three  sources:  (1)  col- 
lections on  previous  loans,  which  are  then 
reloaned;  (2)  appropriations  from  Congress 
to  make  up  losses  incurred  through  interest 


rates  subsidies  and  loan  defaults;  and  (3)  the 
"sale"  of  loans,  including  their  interest 
earnings,  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 

Two  insured  loan  programs  are  operated 
from  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund:  the  water  and  waste  disposal  program 
and  the  community  facilities  program. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
its  predecessor  agencies  have  financed  con- 
struction of  approximately  13.195  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems  in  rural  areas  and 
towns  having  populations  of  up  to  20.000 
people.  Public  bodies,  corporations  operated 
on  a  nonprofit  basis,  and  Indian  tribes  that 
are  unable  to  obtain  credit  from  other 
sources  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  are 
eligible  to  borrow  funds  at  below  market  in- 
terest rates  under  these  loan  programs.  The 
repayment  of  such  loans  can  be  scheduled 
over  a  period  of  up  to  40  years  or  over  the 
useful  life  of  the  facility,  whichever  is  less. 
Loan  applicants  have  the  option  of  choosing 
the  interest  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  ap- 
proval of  the  loan  or  at  the  closing.  Grants 
can  be  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  water  and 
sewer  projects  in  low  income  areas. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  ex- 
panded the  lending  authority  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  include  loans  to 
public  bodies  or  nonprofit  organizations  for 
community  facilities  providing  essential 
services  to  rural  residents.  Fire  protection, 
community  halls,  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
medical  clinics,  libraries,  and  schools  are 
among  the  more  than  30  types  of  communi- 
ty facilities  eligible  for  financing. 

The  facilities  financed  with  these  loans 
may  be  located  in  the  rural  countryside  or 
in  towns  with  populations  of  up  to  20,000 
persons.  Loan  repayment  can  be  scheduled 
over  a  period  of  up  to  40  years.  Additional 
interest  charges  may  apply  to  loans  made  to 
finance  projects  located  on  prime  or  unique 
farmland. 

Applications  for  loans  to  finance  public 
safety,  such  as  rescue  or  fire  protection  fa- 
cilities and  equipment,  rt-ceive  priority  for 
funding.  Joint  funding  of  projects  with 
other  lending  sources  is  encouraged  in  order 
to  obtain  maximum  benefit  from  program 
resources. 

The  interest  rates  charged  for  both  the 
water  and  waste  and  the  community  facility 
loans  are  set  on  a  sliding  scale,  from  a  low  of 
5  percent  up  to  a  level  equal  to  market  rates 
for  comparable  municipal  tax-exempt  obli- 
gations, depending  on  the  nonmetropolitan 
median  household  income  of  the  communi- 
ty. 

Three  insured  loan  programs  are  operated 
from  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund.  These  programs  are  the  farm  owner- 
ship loan  program,  the  farm  operating  loan 
program,  and  the  disaster  emergency  loan 
program. 

Farm  ownership  loans  are  made  to  family- 
size  farmers  who  lack  other  sources  of 
credit.  These  loans  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying,  improving,  or  refinancing 
farm  real  estate.  The  limit  on  such  loans  is 
$200,000,  and  they  can  be  repaid  over  a 
period  of  up  to  40  years.  The  interest  rate 
for  loans  made  under  the  regular  farm  own- 
ership program  is  a  fixed  rate  and  is  set  by 
the  Secretary  to  reflect  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment borrowing.  Borrowers  who  are  eligible 
for  low-income,  limited-resource,  farm-own- 
ership loans  pay  a  rate  of  interest  equal  to 
one-half  the  regular  farm  ownership  loan 
rate.  When  financially  able,  borrowers  must 
"graduate",  or  refinance  with  conventional 
lenders. 

Farm  operating  loans  are  made  for  pro- 
duction  financing   to   family   farmers  and 


ranchers  unable  to  secure  credit  elsewhere. 
As  is  the  case  with  the  real  estate  loan  pro- 
gram, the  loan  limit  is  $200,000,  with  a  fixed 
interest  rate  set  by  the  Secretary  to  reflect 
the  cost  of  government  borrowing.  Limited 
resource  borrowers  of  farm  operating  loans 
pay  an  interest  rate  that  is  3  percent  below 
the  regular  interest  rate  charged  on  farm 
operating  losins.  The  term  of  the  loans  usu- 
ally ranges  from  a  period  of  1  to  7  years, 
with  a  maximum  repayment  period  of  IS 
years  for  consolidated  or  rescheduled  loans. 
Operating  loans  are  secured  by  chattel 
mortgages  on  cropts,  livestock,  machinery,  or 
other  non-real  estate  resources. 

Emergency  disaster  loans  aid  farmers  in 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  actual  pro- 
duction or  other  physical  losses  that  occur 
as  a  result  of  natural  disasters.  Eligibility 
for  such  loans  results  when  a  farm  is  locat- 
ed in  a  county,  or  in  a  county  contiguous  to 
a  county,  that  the  President  declares  has 
been  substantially  affected  by  an  emergency 
or  major  disaster  or  that  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  a  natural  disaster  area  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Farmers  are  ineli- 
gible for  loans  to  cover  crop  losses  if  the 
losses  could  have  been  insured  against 
under  the  Federal  crop  insurance  program. 

Farmers  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere 
may  receive  loans  to  cover  80  percent  of 
their  actual  losses,  up  to  $500,000.  The  in- 
terest rate  on  such  loans  is  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  caimot  exceed  8  percent.  The  Sec- 
retary has  discretion  to  set  the  length  of  the 
loan  repayment  period,  but  cannot  provide 
for  a  period  longer  than  that  set  for  real 
estate  or  operating  loans. 

Purpose  and  Need 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  sell  notes  and  other  obligations  from 
the  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  on 
a  nonrecourse  basis,  in  such  quantities  as 
are  necessary  to  realize  net  proceeds  of  at 
least  $555,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987; 
$549,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and 
$543,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  these  sales  are  a  proper 
method  of  achieving  the  necessary  spending 
reductions  mandated  by  its  budget  reconcili- 
ation instructions.  Spending  reductions  will 
be  achieved  as  the  sale  proceeds  are  re- 
turned to  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund,  consequently  reducing  the  need  for 
the  appropriation  of  these  amounts  to  the 
fund. 

The  Committee  believes  the  required  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved  by  mandating  the  sale 
of  notes  and  other  obligations  held  in  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 
(RDIF).  This  revolving  fund  currently  holds 
notes  having  a  face  value  of  approximately 
$8  billion,  most  of  which  have  been  generat- 
ed through  loans  made  under  the  water  and 
waste  disposal  program.  The  RDIF  portfolio 
is  attractive  and  saleable,  as  is  evidenced  by 
inquiries  made  by  several  private  lenders 
concerning  possible  purchase  of  portions  of 
the  portfolio. 

The  administrative  and  servicing  burdens 
associated  with  these  obligations  will  be 
transferred  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  the  private  purchasers,  reducing 
the  burden  on  FmHA  personnel  and  man- 
agement resources,  and  permitting  those  re- 
sources to  be  transferred  to  serve  FmHA's 
remaining  borrowers. 

Although  the  Secretary  has  authority 
under  current  law  to  make  nonrecourse 
sales  of  notes  from  the  revolving  funds 
under  the  Committee's  jurisdiction,  the 
Committee  believes  that  an  explicit  state- 
ment is  necessary  to  remove  any  possible 


uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  potential  pur- 
chasers. Any  such  uncertainty  could  reduce 
the  value  of  the  notes  and  other  obligations, 
making  such  sales  difficult.  Consequently, 
the  bill  explicitly  provides  that  sales  of 
notes  and  other  obligations  from  the  Rural 
Development  Insurance  Fund  will  be  made 
on  a  nonrecourse  basis. 

Generally,  purchasers  of  such  notes  and 
other  obligations  in  the  secondary  market 
need  the  assurance  that  they  can  adequate- 
ly service  these  obligations.  Certain  admin- 
istrative policies  and  procedures  that  the 
Secretary  has  implemented  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
aind  which  are  not  available  to  borrowers  in 
the  private  sector,  would  greatly  restrict 
prudent  servicing  of  these  loans  by  poten- 
tial purchasers.  Consequently,  the  Commit- 
tee included  the  nonrecourse  provision, 
which  makes  explicit  that  both  the  purchas- 
er of  the  notes  and  the  Secretary  are  re- 
lieved of  responsibilities  that  might  have 
l)een  imposed,  had  the  Iwrrower  remained 
indebted  to  the  Secretary. 

The  contractual  terms  of  the  obligations, 
such  as  the  interest  rates  and  other  st)eci- 
fied  terms,  will  not  change  as  a  result  of  the 
sale. 

The  Committee  also  notes  that  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  notes  receive  no  warranties 
or  indemnities  from  the  Secretary  or  any 
other  agent  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Any  credit  enhancement  measures  under- 
taken, such  as  insurance  or  reserve  funds, 
will  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  Committee  realizes  that  the  value  of 
the  notes  will  be  enhanced  insofar  as  the 
pool  of  potential  buyers  is  increased.  In 
order  to  obtain  maximum  value  for  the 
notes  and  other  obligations  sold  from  the 
fund,  the  Committee  believes  it  is  vital  to 
have  no  restriction  on  the  pool  of  eligible 
buyers. 

In  an  effort  to  ensure  the  purchase  eligi- 
bility of  certain  potential  buyers,  subsection 
(c)  makes  explicit  that  Farm  Credit  System 
institutions  will  be  eligible  to  purchase  and 
service  notes  and  other  obligations  sold 
from  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
FHind.  To  provide  the  flexibility  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  such  notes,  the 
subsection  provides  that  the  purchase,  serv- 
icing, collection,  and  disposition  of  such 
notes  by  System  institutions  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  terms  and  conditions  agreed  to 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  pur- 
chasing institutions  and  as  are  approved  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Committee  Consideration 
On  Wednesday.  July  16,  1986,  the  Com- 
mittee met  to  consider  action  necessary  to 
make  spending  reductions  to  meet  the 
budget  reconciliation  instructions  issued 
under  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1987. 

Chairman  Helms  explained  that  the  Com- 
mittee's reconciliation  instructions  were  to 
achieve  budget  savings  of  $1,647  billion  dol- 
lars over  a  3-year  period.  He  noted  that  al- 
though the  Conference  Committee  on  the 
budget  resolution  assumed  that  the  budget 
savings  would  be  made  through  the  sale  of 
loan  assets,  each  Committee  has  sole  discre- 
tion to  determine  how  its  budget  savings 
will  be  made. 

Chairman  Helms  then  proposed  that  the 
budget  savings  be  achieved  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  sales  of 
loan  assets  on  a  nonrecourse  basis  out  of  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  (RDIF) 
and  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 


(ACIF)  in  such  amounts  as  would  be  neces- 
sary to  realize  net  proceeds  of  $555,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987;  $549,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1988;  and  $543,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

Senator  Andrews  asked  whether  the 
makers  of  notes  and  other  obligations  sold 
to  private  Investors  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  same  protections  regarding  inter- 
est rates  and  payback  provisions.  Committee 
counsel  explained  that  the  contractual 
rights,  which  include  interest  rates  and 
other  contractual  terms,  would  remain  the 
same  after  purchase,  but  that  the  notes  and 
other  obligations  would  be  sold  without  re- 
course to  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Zorinsky  then  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Helms  proposal  to  strike  refer- 
ences to  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund,  thus  limiting  the  mandated  sales  to 
notes  and  other  obligations  held  in  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund.  He  ex- 
plained that  t>orrowers  from  the  Agricultur- 
al Credit  Insurance  Fund  are  often  farmers 
in  adverse  financial  circumstances  and  that 
it  is  important  to  protect  their  procedural 
rights.  He  stated  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  had  assured  him  that  the  re- 
quired savings  could  be  achieved  through 
sales  of  RDIF  notes  and  obligations. 

Senator  Zorinsky's  amendment  also  ex- 
pressly stated  that  Farm  Credit  System  in- 
stitutions would  be  eligible  to  purchase 
notes  and  other  obligations  sold  from  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  and  to 
service  these  obligations.  Senator  Zorinsky 
stated  that  this  provision  was  necessary  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions from  the  RDIF,  while  not  unduly  ex- 
panding the  authority  of  system  institutions 
to  make  loans. 

Chairman  Helms  then  called  on  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  who  advised  the  Committee  that 
CBO  estimates  indicated  there  were  suffi- 
cient assets  in  the  Rural  Development  In- 
surance Fund  that  could  be  sold  to  achieve 
the  necessary  budget  savings. 

The  Committee  understands  that  the 
assets  in  the  water  and  waste  program  as  of 
March  30.  1985.  were  $6,538  billion,  and 
those  in  the  community  facilities  program 
were  $1,552  billion,  for  a  total  of  $8,090  bil- 
lion. 

On  a  voice  vote,  the  Conmiittee  then 
adopted  the  Helms  proposal  as  amended  by 
the  Zorinsky  amendmen  t 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  101(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  must,  under  such  terms  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  sell  notes  and 
other  obligations  held  in  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Insurance  Fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 309A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1929a)  in 
such  amounts  as  to  realize  net  proceeds  of 
not  less  than— 

(a)  $555,000,000  from  such  sales  during 
fiscal  year  1987; 

(b)  $549,000,000  from  such  sales  during 
fiscal  year  1988;  and 

(c)  $543,000,000  from  such  sales  during 
fiscal  year  1989. 

Section  101(b)  amends  section  309A(e)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  to  make  explicit  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  sell  notes  and  other  obligations 
from  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund  on  a  nonrecourse  basis.  The  Secretary 
and  any  subsequent  purchaser  of  such  notes 
and  other  obligations  sold  by  the  Secretary 
on  a  nonrecourse  basis  will  be  relieved  of 
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any  responsibilities  that  might  have  been 
imposed  had  the  borrower  remained  indebt- 
ed to  the  Secretary. 

The  Committee  intends  that  there  be  no 
Federal  governmental  liability  to  either  the 
makers  or  purchasers  of  notes  held  in  the 
Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund  once 
any  sale  of  such  notes  is  complete.  By  the 
use  of  the  term  "nonrecourse",  the  Commit- 
tee intends  that  there  be  no  Federal  guaran- 
tees of  principal  and  interest  payments,  re- 
purchase contracts,  agreements  to  replace 
bad  loans  with  good  loans,  warranties  relat- 
ing to  collateral  value,  or  any  other  agree- 
ments requiring  continued  Federal  involve- 
ment or  contingent  liability.  Any  credit  or 
note  enhancement  mesures,  such  as  reserve 
funds,  over  coUateralization,  or  insurance, 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  purchaser. 

Section  101(c)  provides  that  institutions  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  operating  under 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2001) 
will  be  eligible  to  purchase  notes  and  other 
obligations  held  in  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  and  to  service  (including 
the  extension  of  additional  credit  and  all 
other  actions  necessary  to  preserve,  con- 
serve, or  protect  the  institutions'  interests 
in  such  notes  and  other  obligations),  collect, 
and  dispose  of  such  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions, subject  only  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  such  purchasing  institu- 
tions smd  as  are  approved  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration. 

The  Conmiittee  recognizes  that  the  servic- 
ing of  notes  and  other  obligations  pur- 
chased by  Farm  Credit  System  institutions 
may  entail  the  extension  of  additional 
credit  to  the  makers  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations  and  that  such  extensions  of 
credit  may  be  made  to  borrowers  not  eligi- 
ble, under  current  law,  to  borrow  from 
system  institutions. 

CBO  Cost  Estibiate 
At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  prepared  a  cost  estimate  of 
the  provisions  in  title  I.  The  cost  estimate 
follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  DC.  July  21.  1986. 
Hon.  Jesse  A.  Helms, 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition and  Forestry.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office   has  prepared   the  attached 
cost  estimate  for  a  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  Rural  Develop- 
ment Insurance  Fund  loans  in  amounts  suf- 
ficient  to   meet   reconciliation   savings   as- 
signed in  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Rudolph  G.  Penner. 
congressional  budget  office  cost  estimate 

1.  Bill  number:  Not  yet  assigned. 

2.  Bill  title:  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  loans  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  meet  reconciliation  savings  assigned  in 
the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolution. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry.  July  16.  1986. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  This  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  sell  loans  held  by 


the  Rural  Development  Insurance  Fund 
(RDIF)  in  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  the 
Committee's  reconciliation  targets.  The  bill 
also  clarifies  the  authority  of  Farm  Credit 
System  institutions  to  purchase  RDIF 
loans. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 


(By  liaal  ion.  m  miUnns  ol  iWlatsI 

1987      1981      1989 

1990 

1991 

Estmaled  oullays        -555   -549    -543 

292 
292 

292 
29? 

The  costs  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget 
function  450. 

Basis  of  estimate:  The  bill  sets  certain  tar- 
gets for  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
RDIF  loans.  These  proceeds  offset  borrow- 
ing authority,  where  it  is  estimated  to  be  re- 
quired, and  outlays.  CBO  estimates  that,  in 
fiscal  years  1987  through  1989.  sales  of 
loans  with  face  value  of  about  $1.0  billion. 
$1.2  billion,  and  $1.3  billion,  respectively, 
will  be  required  in  order  to  meet  the  targets 
specified  in  the  bill.  These  amounts  were  es- 
timated using  the  market  yields  of  Moody's 
Aaa  securities  of  comparable  maturity.  The 
sale  of  loans  results  in  the  loss  of  future 
annual  principal  and  interest  payments  esti- 
mated at  $292  million  for  fiscal  years  1990 
and  beyond,  which  increases  estimated  bor- 
rowing authority  and  outlays  in  those  years 
by  the  same  amount.  CBO  assumes  that  all 
loans  will  be  sold  without  recourse  to  the 
federal  government.  Consequently,  proceeds 
from  the  sale  would  be  counted  as  offsetting 
receipt  and  would  offset  borrowing  author- 
ity and  outlays.  Were  the  loans  to  be  sold 
with  recourse,  CBO  would  count  the  pro- 
ceeds as  borrowing,  which  would  not  offset 
borrowing  authority  or  outlays. 

There  is  some  speculation  that  the  inter- 
est from  these  loans  would  be  exempt  from 
federal  taxation.  No  bond  counsel  opinion 
exists  stating  that  these  loans  would  be  tax- 
exempt,  but  should  this  be  the  case,  then 
loans  of  lower  face  value  would  need  to  be 
sold  each  year  to  meet  the  targets.  This 
would  result  in  reduced  federal  tax  reve- 
nues, but  would  also  reduce  the  loss  from 
forgone  principal  and  interest  payments. 

6.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: None. 

7.  Estimate  Comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Paul  DiNardo. 

10.  Elstimate  approved  by:  C.G.  Nuckols. 
for  James  L.  Blum.  Assistant  Director  for 
Budget  Analysis. 

Regulatory  Impact  Evaluation 
In  compliance  with  section  ll(b>  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  makes  the  following  evalua- 
tion of  the  regulatory  impact  associated 
with  the  implementation  of  title  I  as  report- 
ed. 

Section  101  of  title  I  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions held  in  the  Rural  Development  Insur- 
ance Fund  established  under  section  309A  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  to  realize  net  proceeds  of  $555  mil- 
lion. $549  million,  and  $543  million,  during 
fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and  1989.  respective- 
ly. Institutions  of  the  Farm  Credit  System 
would  be  eligible  to  purchase  the  notes  and 
other  obligations  held  in  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment   Insurance    Fund    and    subsequently 


service,  collect,  and  dispose  of  the  obliga- 
tions. 

This  provision  will  have  little  regulatory 
impact  on  the  individuals  and  communities 
that  have  issued  the  notes  and  obligations 
held  in  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
FHind.  Under  the  terms  of  the  provision, 
these  notes  and  obligations  will  be  sold  to 
private  purchasers  without  recourse.  Nei- 
ther the  makers  nor  the  subsequent  pur- 
chasers will  have  any  rights  against  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  subsequent  to  the  sale 
of  the  obligations.  Other  than  a  limitation 
on  the  ability  of  the  private  purchaser  to 
force  the  maker  of  the  obligation  to  obtain 
financing  elsewhere  and  pay  off  the  obliga- 
tion, all  rights  between  the  maker  and  the 
purchaser  and  contractual  in  nature  and  are 
fixed  by  the  language  of  the  repsective  note. 

This  title  will  have  little  effect  on  the  per- 
sonal privacy  of  borrowers  and  purchasers 
and  on  the  amount  of  governmental  paper- 
work performed  by  the  members  of  these 
groups.  The  servicing  practices  of  the  pur- 
chasers may  differ  from  those  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  but  should  not 
materially  affect  the  borrowers.  To  the 
extent  that  the  obligations  are  no  longer 
serviced  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, agency  personnel  will  be  available  to 
handle  the  servicing  of  FmHA  farm  real 
estate  and  operating  loans. 

Changes  in  Existing  Title  I 
Changes  in  existing  law  made  by  title  I 
are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed 
to  be  deleted  is  enclosed  in  black  brackets, 
new  matter"  is  printed  in  italic,  and  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown 
in  roman): 

Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act 


Subtitle  A.— Real  Estate  Loans 
•  •  •  •  1 

Sec.  309A.  •  •  • 


(e)  Notes  and  security  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  rural  develop- 
ment loans  made,  guaranteed,  or  insured 
under  this  title  or  transferred  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
Insurance  Fund.  Notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions may  be  held  in  the  Insurance  FHind 
and  collected  in  accordance  with  their  terms, 
or  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  with  -dt 
without  agreements  for  insurance  thereof  at 
the  balance  due  thereon,  or  on  such  other 
basis  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  from 
time  to  timet. 1.  including  sale  on  a  nonre- 
course basis.  The  Secretary  and  any  subse- 
Quent  purchaser  of  such  notes  and  other  ob- 
ligations sold  by  the  Secretary  on  a  nonre- 
course basis  shall  be  relieved  of  any  respon- 
sibilities that  might  have  been  imposed,  had 
the  borrower  remained  indebted  to  the  Secre- 
tary. All  net  proceeds  from  such  collections, 
including  sales  of  notes  or  property,  shall  be 
deposited  in  and  b«K;ome  a  part  of  the  Insur- 
ance Fund. 


Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs 

title  II 
United  States  Senate.  Committee 
ON  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs, 


WashingtOTU  DC,  July  29,  1986. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,   U.S. 

Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,   Committee  on 
the  Budget,    U.S.   Senate,    Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senators  Domenici  and  Chiles:  As 
requested,  attached  herewith  is  legislative 
and  report  language  comprising  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee's response  to  the  reconciliation  re- 
quirements of  the  Budget  Resolution  for 
Fiscal   year    1987,   as   adopted   during   our 
markup  today. 
Sincerely. 

Jake  Garn. 
Chairman^     Committee     on     Banking, 
Housing,     and     Urban    Affairs,     U.S. 
Senate. 

William  Proxmire. 
Ranking  Minority  Member,   Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate. 
Report  Language  To  Accompany  the  Rec- 
onciliation   Recomjcendations    of    the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  for  Fiscal  Years  1987. 
1988.  AND  1989 

The  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  met  on  July  29.  1986  to  con- 
sider legislation  to  make  savings  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reconciliation  instructions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (m)  of  Section  2  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  Without  objection,  the 
Committee  ordered  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  for  inclusion  in  reconciliation 
legislation  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

First,  the  Committee  has  acted  to  require 
the  sale  of  rural  housing  loans  to  the  public 
in  an  amount  that  shall  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide $1,158,000,000  in  net  receipts  to  offset 
federal  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989.  The  Com- 
mittee would  like  to  make  clear  that  the 
sale  of  these  loans  will  reduce  the  assets  of 
the  United  States  by  the  amount  of  the 
principal  and  the  income  from  the  interest 
that  would  otherwise  accrue  to  the  federal 
government.  While  the  amount  of  loans  nec- 
essary to  sell  in  order  to  achieve  the  stated 
outlay  reduction  will  be  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  entire  rural  housing  portfolio,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  this  portion  contains  the  better 
loans  in  the  entire  portfolio.  Therefore,  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  this  action  is  taken  and 
only  because  the  alternative  of  reducing  as- 
sisted housing  program  levels  for  very  low- 
and  low-income  families  in  dire  need  of 
housing  assistance  is  considered  as  the  only 
other  alternative  under  the  debt  reduction 
imperatives  with  which  the  Committee  is 
faced.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  directed  to  sell  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  portfolio  of  housing 
loans  those  loans  that  would  be  expected  to 
be  most  easily  sold  to  the  public  with  the 
least  cost  to  the  government.  The  Commit- 
tee is  aware  that  such  loans  are  more  likely 
to  be  noninterest  subsidy  loans  with  rela- 
tively high  note  rates  and  substantial  re- 
maining terms.  The  Committee  is  also  aware 
that  the  Secretary  shall  have  to  redeem  the 
Certificates  of  Beneficial  Ownership  held  by 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  (FFB)  in  order 
to  free  these  loans  so  that  he  may  sell  them 
to  the  public.  Such  redemptions  will  involve 
an  interest  penalty  cost  to  hold  the  FFB 
harmless.  The  authority  to  redeem  these 
loans  is  already  within  the  power  of  the  Sec- 


retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Committee  ex- 
pects that  the  FFB  will  expeditiously  and 
fully  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  such 
actions  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

The  Committee  is  also  concerned  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  give  consideration  to  the 
protection  due  the  borrowers  when  setting 
forth  the  guidelines  that  govern  the  sale  of 
these  loans.  While  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
extend  every  protection  afforded  borrowers 
when  the  loan  was  made  by  the  Secretary, 
all  such  protection  that  may  be  extended 
without  adversely  affecting  the  expeditious 
sale  of  these  loans  to  the  public  should  be 
provided.  In  addition,  the  Committee  has  in- 
cluded certain  reporting  requirements 
among  the  provisions  to  assure  that  the 
fiscal  year  1987  outlay  reduction  intended 
by  this  action  is  actually  achieved.  The  Sec- 
retary is  required  to  report  to  the  House 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committees  90  days  following  enact- 
ment of  this  section  and  each  subsequent 
90-day  period  throughout  fiscal  year  1987 
on  the  progress  made  in  actually  realizing 
the  required  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  rural 
housing  loans  so  that  the  Congress  may  be 
alerted  in  a  timely  manner  to  any  problems 
that  prevent  its  intended  outlay  require- 
ments for  the  Comptroller  General  to  audit 
and  evaluate  the  progress  and  results  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  subject  loan 
sale  activities  in  order  to  further  assist  the 
Committees  in  achieving  the  objectives  in- 
tended in  this  section. 

Second,  the  Committee  has  acted  to  re- 
quire the  sale  of  Export-Import  Bank 
(Exim)  loans  to  the  public  in  an  amount 
that  shall  be  sufficient  to  provide 
$500,000,000  in  net  receipts  to  offset  federal 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1987.  While  it  is  likely 
that  only  5  percent  of  Exim's  total  portfolio 
will  have  to  be  sold,  it  is  assumed  that  this 
portion  will  contain  the  highest  quality 
loans  in  the  portfolio  in  order  to  ensure  the 
highest  return  to  the  federal  gpvemment. 
These  would  include  loans  such  as  those  to 
the  developed  economies  of  Europe,  Japan 
and  Canada,  bearing  average  coupon  rates 
of  roughly  8.75  percent. 

Despite  the  relative  attractiveness  of 
these  loans  compared  to  Exim's  overall  port- 
folio, there  is  no  existing  secondary  market 
for  these  loans  and  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
sell  in  the  market  at  a  substantial  discount. 
Without  remedial  action,  this  discount  will 
be  borne  by  Exim  reserves  and  capital.  In 
addition,  since  Exim  would  return  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  to  the  treasury  through  its 
transactions  with  the  FFB,  Exim  prepay- 
ment of  the  liabilities  underlying  the  assets 
sold  would  result  in  a  "prepayment  penalty" 
charged  by  FFB  (based  on  the  current  value 
of  scheduled  repayments  in  light  of  present 
interest  rates)  that  would  also  hit  Bank  cap- 
ital. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  combi- 
nation of  the  loss  of  the  Bank's  highest 
quality  assets  and  the  large  hit  to  Bank  cap- 
ital would  impair  the  standing  of  the  Bank 
in  capital  markets.  The  effectiveness  and 
the  value  of  Exim's  guarantees  would  be  ad- 
versely affected,  complicating  its  mission  of 
supporting  U.S.  exports.  In  order  to  avoid 
such  damage,  the  Committee  therefore  au- 
thorizes the  Bank  to  issue  new  capital  stock 
in  an  amount  equal  to  any  reduction  in  cap- 
ital and  reserves  arising  from  the  asset  sale 
and  related  transactions  described  above. 
The  Committee  further  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pur- 


chase such  stock  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  provision  will  ensure  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  does  not  suffer  a  loss 
of  capital  and  impairment  of  its  ability  to 
support  U.S.  exports  as  a  result  of  extraor- 
dinary measures  to  provide  resources  to  the 
General  Fund  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 
The  total  capital  position  of  the  Bank  will 
be  unchanged,  but  Treasury  holdings  of 
capital  stock  will  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  loss  of  reserves  from  the  above 
described  transactions. 

CBO  Cost  Estimate 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Officx, 
Washington,  DC,  July  31,  1986. 
Hon.  Jake  Garn, 

Chairman,   Committee  on  Banking,   Hous- 
ing,   and    Urban   Affairs,    U.S.    Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached 
table  analyzing  the  budget  impact  of  the 
reconciliation     recommendations     of     the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  as  ordered  reported  on  July 
29,  1986. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Rudolph  G.  Penner. 

Reconciliation  Recommendations  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987— Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

FEDERAL  BUDGET  IMPACT  REWTIVE  TO  CURRENT  LAW  AND 

THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  BASEUNE 

[By  fiscil  year,  m  tnlhin  ot  (Wan) 
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1990 

1991 
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93 
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360 
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-222 

-146 
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438 

'  Ttie  reconciliation  recommendations  tnM  requn  the  Farmers  Hone 
Mmmsttjlioii  [FmM]  to  sd  ban  assets  in  2nii»nts  safliaeM  to  lo«et  net 
outlays  (mase  ranpis)  by  $1,158  n«n  in  (inl  yor  1SI7,  $500  nijgn 
in  1988.  and  $500  miion  in  1989  Ike  lems  and  aaMgRS  o(  Ita  sales 

mxild  be  determined  by  the  Sec-etaty  of  Agriculture  Hie  anoMi  «l  lOMS  that 
would  ultimate^  be  soid  would  depend  upon  ttie  loans  dam  kr  s*  Ml  th 
market  response  For  this  estimate,  it  was  assumed  thai  hicli  qialily  kans 
bearing  interest  rates  comparable  to  the  current  marliet  woijlfl  be  chosen.  It 
was  further  assi'med  tliat  ttie  sales  would  be  made  withou:  recourse  to  ttie 
Federal  Government  Under  the  assumptions  used,  an  estimated  S3.329  mlion 
ot  loans  would  have  to  be  sold  over  the  3-year  period 

'  The  committee's  recommendations  would  reoare  the  Enport-lmpon  Bank  to 
sen  sufficient  ban  assets  to  ndwe  avnays  by  $500  ndlgn  in  198).  Ibe  teias 
and  conditions  o<  the  sales  waM  be  tiliiiiiliill  by  the  Biwd  of  Uncton  ol 
the  Bank  The  k>ans  are  assumed  to  be  »M  wthoil  recourse  to  tbe  FeteH 
Government  An  estimated  {643  million  of  loans  would  be  sold  m  order  to 
meet  the  sawngs  specified  m  the  legislation 

'Section  2002(c)  provides  a  permanent,  indefinite  appropriation  lor  llie 
Seoetary  of  the  Treasury  to  purcliase  capital  stock  in  the  Enmbank  equal  to 
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Dw  ksscs  toiiad  hon  the  siie  o(  its  toad  assets  The  estimate  assumes  S6S 
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ComiiTTEE  ON  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation 
title  iii 
U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation, 
Washington,  DC.  July  25.  1986. 
Hon.  Pete  Domenici, 

Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Domenici:  We  are  submit- 
ting herewith  the  legislative  changes  in  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation to  achieve  savings  of  $150  million 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  the 
three  year  period  of  FY  1978-1989  as  re- 
quired under  the  reconciliation  instructions 
contained  in  S.  Con.  Res.  120.  the  First 
Budget  Resolution  for  1987. 

We  are  recommending  legislative  changes 
in  programs  within  the  Committees  juris- 
diction which  will  achieve  a  savings  of  $192 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $192  million 
in  outlays  during  fiscal  years  1987-1989. 

If  you  should  have  any  questions,  please 
feel  free  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  Danforth. 

Chairman, 
Ernest  F.  Rollings. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

Title  III:  Section  301— Coast  Guard  User 
'Ftxs 

This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating to  collect  receipts  from  payments  by 
users  of  Coast  Guard  services  during  fiscal 
years  1987  through  1989. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish  and 
implement  a  system  for  collection  of  pay- 
ments based  upon  sale  of  Support  of  Serv- 
ices (SOS)  Stamps  for  specified  services  and 
fees  to  be  charged  to  persons  who  utilize 
those  services  and  have  not  purchased  a 
SOS  Stamp. 

It  is  intended  that  SOS  Stamps  be  sold  at 
modest  prices  and  be  designed  to  serve  as 
both  a  voluntary  means  of  contributing  to 
the  Coast  Guard  and  as  a  type  of  insurance, 
entitling  the  purchaser  to  specified  services 
without  charge.  Those  uninsured  persons 
who  have  not  purchased  a  SOS  Stamp 
would  pay  fees  for  the  services  whenever 
they  utilize  them  and  would,  therefore,  pay 
a  greater  price  for  the  same  services. 

The  Secretary  is  given  discretion  to  devel- 
op several  different  SOS  Stamps,  each  pro- 
viding coverage  for  different  classes  of  serv- 
ices. Stamps  and  fees  for  non-emergency  as 
well  as  other  Coast  Guard  services  should 
be  considered  and  designed  to  minimize  ad- 
verse economic  effects  upon  the  users  as 
well  as  upon  dependent  and  related  com- 
mercial activities.  It  would  not,  for  example, 
be  appropriate  to  impose  fees  upon  the 
barge  industry  at  this  time,  since  such  fees 
would  exacerbate  its  already  severe  econom- 
ic depression. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  develop,  by 
January  1,  1987.  a  schedule  of  fees  to  be 
charged  to  persons  who  utilize  services  and 
have  not  purchased  a  SOS  Stamp  for  those 
same  services.  The  Secretary  is  not  author- 
ized to  issue  regulations  or  collect  fees 
under  this  section  for  any  services  for  which 
there  is  not  a  corresp)onding  and  less  expen- 


sive SOS  Stamp  available  for  sale.  The  fees 
are  to  be  established  by  regulation  under 
the  General  User  Pee  Statute  (31  U.S.C. 
9701).  Such  fees  must,  therefore,  be  set  at  a 
level  no  higher  than  the  actual  cost  of  the 
service  and  value  to  the  individual  to  be 
charged  a  fee,  and  they  must  satisfy  the 
other  requirements  of  that  Statute. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  report  to  Con- 
gress by  December  1.  1986,  prior  to  imple- 
menting the  system  and  again  after  one 
year  of  experience  with  the  system.  The 
Committee  intends  to  monitor  the  Secre- 
tary's efforts  closely  and  to  scrutinize  the 
implementation  of  the  system  and  its  ef- 
fects carefully. 

section  302— title  XI  LOAN  GUARANTEES 

This  section  provides  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  Transportation  with  author- 
ity to  foreclose  on  vessels  secured  by  title 
XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  loan 
guarantees  that  are  held  by  defaulting  debt- 
ors in  chapter  1 1  reorganization  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  It  provides  exemptions  from 
the  automatic  stay  provision  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  (11  U.S.C.  362).  which  would 
otherwise  apply  to  such  vessels  and  impede 
foreclosure  by  the  Secretaries. 
Background 

Prior  to  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978,  the  Federal  Government  was  not  sub- 
ject to  an  automatic  stay  and  could  fore- 
close on  a  vessel  in  which  it  had  a  secured 
interest  at  any  time  during  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding.  The  Bankruptc.v  Reform  Act 
modified  prior  law  by  providing  the  Federal 
Government  with  only  a  limited  exemption 
from  the  stay  for  secured  interests  in  vessels 
which  were  certificated  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  (11  U.S.C. 
1110).  The  government  was  not  granted  an 
exemption  for  other  vessels  subject  to  title 
XI  loan  guarantees. 

The  title  XI  loan  guarantee  program  (46 
App.  U.S.C.  1271  et  seq.)  is  currently  experi- 
encing financial  difficulties.  There  are  very 
few  vessels  financed  under  title  XI  that  are 
certificated  by  the  ICC.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  guaraintees  in  excess  of  $6  bil- 
lion, of  which  approximately  $1.25  billion 
are  in  default.  Approximately  $715  million 
of  the  defaulted  loans  are  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings,  and  a  substantial  number  of 
additional  bankruptcies  are  anticipated.  The 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Transporta- 
tion maintain  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  provide  the  Federal  Government  with 
the  authority  to  foreclose  on  vessels  secured 
by  title  XI  loan  guarantees  involved  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  rather  than  forc- 
ing the  government  to  await  the  conclusion 
of  those  proceedings. 

Legislative  history 

S.  1992  and  S.  1993  were  introduced  by 
Senator  Stevens  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  December  19.  1985.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  conducted  a 
hearing  on  March  21.  1986.  to  review  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals.  At  that  time,  alter- 
native language  was  offered  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  the  legislation,  and  this  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Stevens  upon  request  as 
S.  2436. 

Summary  of  major  provisions 

Section  302  contains  four  key  features: 
Preferred  Creditor  Status 

The  original  administration  proposals.  S. 
1992  and  S.  1993.  provided  an  exemption 
from  the  automatic  stay  for  all  creditors 
who  had  secured  interests  in  vessels  subject 
to  bankruptcy  proceedings.  This  section 
limits  the  preferred  creditor  class  to  the 


Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Transporta- 
tion for  vessels  guaranteed  under  the  title 
XI  program.  This  feature  eliminates  the  po- 
tential for  creditors  other  than  the  Secre- 
taries to  impede  a  bankruptcy  proceeding 
when  the  Secretary  may  have  determined 
that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  permit  a 
reorganization  under  chapter  1 1  to  occur. 
Retroactive  Application 
It  was  unclear  from  the  language  of  S. 
1992  and  S.  1993  whether  the  exemption 
from  the  automatic  stay  provision  would 
apply  to  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  initiat- 
ed prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  that 
legislation.  The  Committee  determined  that 
retroactive  application  of  the  exemption 
would  be  fundamentally  unfair  to  debtors 
already  in  bankruptcy  due  to  the  difficult 
business  decisions  that  would  have  been 
made  in  reliance  upon  the  protection  of  the 
existing  Bankruptcy  Code  from  foreclosure 
on  assets.  This  section  makes  the  authority 
to  foreclose  applicable  only  to  those  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  initiated  after  August  1. 
1986. 

Limited  Duration 

The  authority  to  foreclose  expires  on  De- 
cember 31,  1989.  This  exemption  of  limited 
duration  will  provide  Congress  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  exercise  of  discretion  by 
the  Secretaries  in  implementing  the  bills 
foreclosure  authority  over  the  three-year 
period  and  its  effects  on  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  and  maritime  interests. 
Chapter  13  Proceedings 

S.  1993  and  S.  2436  would  have  provided 
the  Secretaries  with  an  exemption  from  the 
automatic  stay  provision  in  chapter  13  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  involving  the  adjust- 
ment of  debts  of  individuals  as  well  as  in 
chapter  11  proceedings  involving  corporate 
reorganization.  Information  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  indicates  that  the 
level  of  defaults  and  related  borrowing  from 
the  Treasury  associated  with  individuals  is 
minuscule  compared  to  corporate  defaults. 
For  these  reasons,  this  section  does  not  pro- 
vide authority  to  foreclose  on  title  XI  guar- 
anteed vessels  involved  in  chapter  13  pro- 
ceedings. 

Section-by-seciton  analysis 
Section  302(a)  adds  two  exemptions  to  the 
eleven  exemptions  form  the  automatic  stay 
on  foreclosure  proceedings  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 362(b)  of  title  11,  United  States  Code. 
New  exemption  (12)  provides  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  with  foreclosure  author- 
ity and  new  exemption  (13)  provides  the 
same  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. These  exemptions  are  available  only 
with  respect  to  debtors  in  chapter  1 1  reorga- 
nization proceedings. 

The  respective  Secretaries  are  required  to 
file  a  petition  with  the  bankruptcy  court  for 
relief  from  the  automatic  stay  and  a  90-day 
grace  period  is  provided  before  the  stay  is 
lifted.  The  exemption  from  the  automatic 
stay  provision  is  applicable  to  the  com- 
mencement, continuation,  and  conclusion  to 
the  entry  of  final  judgment  of  the  foreclo- 
sure action.  It  is  intended  that  all  stages  of 
the  litigation  be  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  stay,  including  those  stages  which 
extend  beyond  December  31,  1989,  provided 
the  action  is  commenced  before  that  date. 
This  section  is  also  intended  to  permit  dis- 
trict courts  sitting  in  admiralty  to  distribute 
the  proceeds  from  any  liquidation  once  the 
stay  has  been  lifted. 

Reference  is  made  to  section  207  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  because  it  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  with  the  general  author- 


ity to  enter  into  contracts  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  title  XI  loan  guarantees.  The  ref- 
erence to  "applicable  State  law"  applies  to 
those  situations  in  which  the  Secretary 
holds  a  secuirty  interest  in  a  vessel  under 
construction.  This  security  interest  is  evi- 
denced by  a  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
filing,  accomplished  pursuant  to  State  law. 

Section  302(b)  provides  that  the  exemp- 
tions from  the  automatic  stay  apply  in  only 
those  chapter  11  proceedings  initiated  by 
petitions  filed  under  section  362  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  after  August  1,  1986. 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  DC,  July  29,  1986. 
Hon.  John  C.  Danforth. 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence and  Transportation,    U.S.  Senate, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office   has  prepared  the  attached 
table  analyzing  Title  III  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1986,  as  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation,  July  23, 
1986. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Rudolph  G.  Penner. 

FEDERAL  BUDGET  IMPACT  RELATIVE  TO  CURRENT  LAW  AND 
THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  BASELINE  ADJUSTED  FOR 
ENACTED  LEGISLATION 

[By  fiscal  year,  in  millans  o)  Man] 

1987    1988    1989    1990    1991 


Direct  spendtne 
Section  301— (kasi  Guard  user  lees: 

tstimated  budget  authority -38    -50    -50 

Estimated  outlays     -38    -50    -50 

Section  302— Title  II   loafi  guaran- 
tees: ' 

Estimated  hudget  authority -U    -36     -6      27       16 

Estimated  outlays  -12    -36     -6      27       16 

Total— Direct  spending 

Estimated  budget  authonty -50    -86-56      27       16 

Estimated  outlays -50    -86    -56      27       16 

■  Section  302  would  enaMe  the  Maritime  Admmiitration  to  take  possession 
(and  title)  to  a  vessel  that  has  defaulted  on  its  loans  to  the  agerxy  and 
declares  bankruptcy  after  August  1.  1986  The  primary  impact  of  this  title  is 
essentilly  one  of  tanng  under  current  law.  MARAO  is  aUe  to  lecover  its 
losses  M  awtHnkded  vessels  only  alter  lengthy  banknvkr  pnmdnis  HM 
can  delay  Hie  tnnsto  oi  title  by  several  years  The  (30  eslimk  issmcs  Itot 
the  effect  of  this  section  would  be  to  speed  up  recoveries  on  assets  of 
tiankrupl  delaullers  by  about  ?  years  In  the  first  3  years,  this  would  result  in 
savings,  but  in  later  years  this  provision  would  result  in  outlay  increases. 
because  defaults  and  ( correspondingly)  recoveries  tall  in  later  years,  and 
recoveries  that  are  moved  lorv»ard  become  smaller  The  net  impact  ol  section 
302  over  5  years  is  a  savings  ol  $11  million 

Any  estimate  ol  savings  Irom  enaclmeni  of  this  section  depends  on 
assumptions  regarding  market  conditions.  MADAD  pohcies.  and  other  very 
uncertain  laclors  The  results  ol  this  analysis  depends  heavily  on  the 
assumption  that  ships  otitained  by  MARAD  under  this  bill  will  be  sold  in  a 
limely  lashnn  II  the  agency  does  not  sen  its  assets  lor  any  reason — including 
turlto  MtnUion  ol  maital  conditwis  or  indulnil  potcy  conadntlons— 
the  W  oorid  nmi  in  cos!  nlkcr  daa  sawigs.  This  mM  mm  tnvse  Hie 
Oaummm.  Iiy  takini  aaiM  ci  Uk  asset,  mould  fafo  Mmplcii  pnilKtion 
paymnts  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  entitled  and.  m  addition,  would  mcur 
mainlenance  and  other  custodial  costs  from  a  much  earlier  date  than  under 
current  law 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources 

TITLE  IV 

Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Washington,  DC,  July  29.  1986. 

Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
the  reconciliation  instruction  contained  in 
the  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget. 


Fiscal  Year  1987  (S.  Con.  Res.  120,  H.  Rept. 
99-664).  enclosed  are  the  legislation  and 
report  language  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  include 
changes  in  existing  laws  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  reflect  the  assumptions  in  the  Com- 
mittee's reconciliation  instruction.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  achieve 
changes  In  spending  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  and  for  the  aggregate  three-year 
period  of  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  we  look  for- 
wtu-d  to  working  with  your  Committee  to 
achieve  early  Senate  approval  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1987. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  McClure, 

Chairman. 
J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

[Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 

Resources] 

Reconciliation  Recommendations 

Pursuant  to  S.  Con.  Res.  120 

July  29.  1986 

Mr.  McClure,  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  July  29,  1986.  and  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  pursuant  to  S. 
Con.  Res.  120. 

short  explanation 

In  accordance  with  the  reconciliation  in- 
struction contained  in  the  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution on  the  Budget— Fiscal  Year  1987  (S. 
Con.  Res.  120.  H.  Rept.  99-664).  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
recommends,  as  discussed  herein,  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  so  as  to  achieve  the  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  the  aggregate  3- 
year  period  of  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1989  (See  table  4.1). 

In  summary,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  result  in  estimated  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  compared  to 
the  Senate  Budget  Resolution  assumptions. 
as  follows: 

For  fiscal  year  1987.  the  Committee  esti- 
mates that  its  recommendations  would 
achieve  savings  in  spending  of  $132  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $132  million  in  out- 
lays compared  to  the  SBC  Baseline  (See 
table  4.1): 

For  the  three-year  period  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989.  the  Committee  estimates  that 
its  recommendations  would  achieve  aggre- 
gate savings  in  spending  of  $246  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $246  million  in  outlays 
(See  table  4.1): 

Consistent  with  the  assumptions  in  the 
reconciliation  instruction  to  the  Committee, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  in- 
clude: (1)  the  recoupment  of  additional  pe- 
troleum overcharge  funds  over  the  next 
three  years;  and  (2)  recovery  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  of  its  direct 
and  indirect  costs  through  the  use  of  fees 
and  annual  charges  assessed  against  all  com- 
panies that  are  subject  to  FERC's  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  achieve  savings  in  spending  in 
four  areas  not  assumed  in  its  reconciliation 
instruction:  (1)  Federal  Energy  manage- 
ment; (2)  DOE  Manufacturers  Energy  Con- 
sumption Survey;  (3)  DOE  Study  of  Crude 
Oil  Production  and  Refining  Capacity  in  the 
United  States;  and  (4)  DOI  Great  Swamp 
National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Following  Congressional  approval  of  the 
Budget  Resolution,  the  United  States  Dis- 


trict Court  for  Kansas  approved,  on  July  7, 
1986,  the  settlement  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  Stripper  Well  Exemption  Litigation 
(MDL  No.  378).  As  discussed  below,  the  set- 
tlement accomplished  three  things:  First,  it 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  over- 
charge funds  currently  held  in  escrow  in  the 
Stripper  Well  case.  Second,  it  addresses  the 
distribution  of  future  overcharge  funds  col- 
lected in  other  crude  oil  overcharge  cases. 
Third,  it  resolves  litigation  arising  from  the 
failure  of  the  Department  to  issue  final  buy 
and  sell  lists  for  the  crude  oil  entitlements 
program  for  the  months  immediately  prior 
to  decontrol  in  January  1981. 

In  summary,  the  Committee  bill  as 
amended  preserves  fully  the  agreement  and 
judgment  while  at  the  same  time  recouping 
for  the  Federal  Treasury  all  crude  oil  over- 
charge funds  not  subject  to  the  agreement 
and  judgment.  The  legislation  does  not 
expand  or  reduce  in  any  way  the  scope  of 
the  funds  covered  by  the  Stripper  Well  set- 
tlement agreement  or  the  court's  judgment, 
including  the  escrowed  and  deficiency  funds 
in  MDL  378,  the  funds  currently  in  DOE  or 
other  escrow  accounts,  and  any  other  funds 
in  which  rights  were  created  or  vested  by 
the  agreement  or  judgment.  (See  Commit- 
tee Action  for  further  discussion.) 

TABLE  4.1-COMMinEE  ACTWN 

[In  millions  of  dotais] 


Program 


Spending  savings  for  fiscal  year— 


1987 


1989        Total 


Reconaliation  instruction: 

Budget  authonty —    -1.025     -WO     -»00      -1.825 

Outlays       -1.217     -421     -412      -2.050 

Department  ol  Energy 
Petroleum  overcharge  funds 

Budget  authonty -lOO  .._ _      -100 

Outlays -100 -100 

>tate  energy  conservation  pni- 
grams: 

Budget  authonty 

Outlays 

Federal    energy    managenwil 
programs: 

Budget  authonty  -0.1      -0.1      -O.I         -OJ 

Outlays  -0.1      -0.1      -Oi        -03 

Manufacturers  energy  consunp. 
Inn  survey 

Budget  authonty -0.3      -0.3      -0.3  -1 

Outlays -03      -0.3      -0.3  -1 

Study  of  domestic  production 
and  refining 

Budget  authority -0  3      -03      -0.3  -1 

Outlays -0.3      -03      -0.3  -1 

Federal   Energy  Regulatory  Cm- 
mission: 
Fees  and  annual  chrges: 

Budget  authority -31       -56      -56        -113 

Outlays -31       -56      -56        -143 

Total: 
Budget  authority  -132       -57       -57        -246 

Outlays -132      -57      -57        -246 


Summary  of  Major  Provisions 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  encom- 
pass programs  and  activities  of  the  follow- 
ing Departments  and  agencies  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee: 

Department  of  Energy;  and 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission. 

Consistent  with  the  assumptions  in  the 
reconciliation  Instruction  to  the  Committee, 
as  discussed  below,  its  recommendations  In- 
clude: (1)  the  recoupment  of  additional  pe- 
troleum overcharge  funds  over  the  next 
three  years;  and  (2)  recovery  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  of  its  direct 
and  indirect  costs  through  the  use  of  fees 
and  annual  charges  assessed  against  all  com- 
panies that  are  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
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In  addition,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  achieve  savings  in  spending  in 
four  areas  not  assumed  in  its  reconciliation 
instruction:  (1)  Federal  Energy  manage- 
ment; (2)  DOE  Manufacturers  Energy  Con- 
sumption Survey;  (2)  DOE  Study  of  Crude 
Oil  Production  and  Refining  Capacity  in  the 
United  States:  and  (4)  DOI  Great  Swamp 
National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

These  recommendations  encompass  only 
two  of  the  broad  functional  areas  utilized  by 
the  Congressional  budget  process,  namely; 
function  270:  Energy:  and  function  950:  Un- 
distributed Offsetting  Receipts. 

DEPARTMEirr  OF  ENERGY 

Petroleum  overcharge  funds 

Background:  From  August  18.  1973.  until 
January  27.  1981.  there  was  in  effect  manda- 
tory petroleum  price  and  allocation  controls 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973.  During  that  period  overcharges 
occurred  under  various  types  of  often  com- 
plex situations. 

Subsequently,  on  the  basis  of  audits  per- 
formed by  the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration (ERA)  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE),  violators  of  the  regulations 
have  been  identified  and  enforcement  ac- 
tions have  been  brought  against  the  viola- 
tors. Many  of  these  overcharge  cases  have 
either  been  successfully  adjudicated  admin- 
istratively by  the  DOE's  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals,  or  appealed,  litigated  and 
brought  to  judgment  in  the  courts,  or  have 
been  settled  by  the  Department  and  affect- 
ed parties.  Nevertheless  many  cases  are  still 
pending  and  more  may  be  initiated  in  the 
future. 

This  has  been  an  enormous  and  costly 
effort  over  more  than  a  decade. 

Often  these  cases  were  resolved  through 
consent  orders  with  the  companies.  The 
consent  order  might  provide  for  various 
types  of  remedies,  including  direct  cash 
refund  to  customers.  If  it  was  difficult  to 
identify  injured  parties,  the  consent  order 
might  specify  the  amount  to  be  paid  into  an 
escrow  account,  until  a  just  and  equitable 
method  could  be  determined  for  distribution 
of  the  funds  to  overcharged  parties.  Those 
determinations  frequently  have  been  very 
difficult  because  of  an  inability  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  firms  in  the  distribu- 
tion chain  actually  may  have  absorbed, 
rather  than  passed  on.  any  overcharges. 
Consequently,  because  few  customers  have 
the  records  necessary  to  document  over- 
charges, approximately  90  percent  of  the  re- 
covered overcharge  funds  are  typically  un- 
claimed. 

In  such  circumstances,  where  the  eco- 
nomically injured  parties  could  not  be  iden- 
tified or  distribution  to  injured  parties  was 
not  practical,  several  attempts  were  made  to 
fashion  methods  of  indirect  restitution  to 
distribute  these  unclaimed  monies.  Until  en- 
actment in  1982  of  the  Warner  Amendment 
(Sec.  155  of  P.L.  97-337).  which  provided  for 
the  one  time  distribution  of  $200  million  to 
the  States  for  certain  energy  programs, 
there  was  no  Congressional  guidance  as  to 
what  remedies  might  be  preferred  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy.  Consequently,  dis- 
putes arose  over  the  appropriate  method  for 
disbursing  indirect  restitution  which  result- 
ed in  protracted  and  costly  litigation. 

Over  the  years  the  Department  had  em- 
ployed a  variety  of  forms  of  indirect  restitu- 
tion as  a  means  of  affording  general  com- 
pensation to  persons  thought  to  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  alleged  overcharges. 
These  remedies  included  company  adminis- 
tered claims  funds,  price  rollbacks,  pay- 
ments In  the  form  of  crude  oil  provided  to 


the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  price  re- 
ductions on  fuel  sold  to  utilities  and  trans- 
portation entities,  payments  to  low-income 
heating  oil  consumers  through  charities, 
payments  to  State  governments  for  general 
energy  purposes,  and  payments  directly  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

However,  following  enactment  of  the 
Warner  Amendment,  the  courts  began  to 
fashion  their  own  remedies.  For  example,  in 
1983  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  nxxon  case  adopted  the 
approach  in  the  Warner  Amendment  and 
ordered  that  the  overcharge  funds  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $2.1  billion  (including  interest) 
be  made  available  directly  to  the  States  for 
distribution  to  consumers  under  the  five 
specific  Federal  energy  programs  specified 
in  the  Warner  Amendment.  The  judge 
chose  the  approach  in  the  Warner  Amend- 
ment as  a  Congressional  ly  sanctioned 
method.  The  Exxon  judgment,  when  it 
became  final  in  January  1986  following 
appeal  which  was  denied,  resulted  in  distri- 
bution to  the  States  of  approxmiately  $2  bil- 
lion. 

Following  this  precedent,  on  July  7.  1986, 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  Kansas 
approved  the  settlement  in  the  Department 
of  Energy  Stripper  Well  Exemption  Litiga- 
tion (MDL  No.  378).  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  under  this  Stripper 
Well  settlement  the  Department  anticipates 
the  ultimate  recovery  and  disposition  of  ap- 
proximately $4.5  bilion  in  its  remaining 
crude  oil  cases. 

The  settlement  accomplished  three 
things:  First,  the  Stripper  Well  agreement 
provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  escrow 
funds  already  collected  and  those  yet  to  be 
collected  in  the  Stripper  Well  Exemption 
case  itself.  $525  million  of  this  money  is  to 
be  distributed  to  refiners,  resellers,  retailers, 
agricultural  cooperatives,  airlines,  surface, 
rail  and  water  transporters  and  utilities,  in 
settlement  of  their  claims  to  the  overcharge 
funds.  In  return,  all  parties  waive  all  future 
claims  to  crude  oil  refunds  of  any  kind  for 
this  period.  After  this  disbursement  and  the 
payment  of  all  individual  claimants  who  can 
document  specific  crude  oil  overcharges,  the 
remaining  money  currently  in  escrow  and 
due  to  be  deposited  in  escrow— about  $1.3 
billion— will  be  split  equally  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  government. 

Money  will  be  distributed  among  the 
States  according  to  the  Warner  Amendment 
formula,  but  under  the  Stripper  Well  order 
the  States  are  permitted  to  spend  this 
money  on  a  broader  range  of  programs  than 
the  five  programs  specified  in  the  Warner 
Amendment.  Money  designated  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Second,  the  Stripper  Well  settlement 
specifies  that  money  currently  in  escrow  in 
other  crude  oil  cases— about  $640  million— 
and  to  be  recovered  in  all  other  future  crude 
oil  cases— estimated  roughly  at  about  $2  bil- 
lion—will, after  payment  of  direct  restitu- 
tion, also  be  split  equally  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  government.  The 
States  will  have  the  same  latitude  in  the  use 
of  this  future  money  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Stripper  Well  overcharges. 

Finally,  it  resolves  ongoing  litigation  aris- 
ing from  the  failure  of  the  Department  to 
issue  final  buy  and  sell  lists  for  the  crude  oil 
entitlements  program.  These  lists  were  to 
have  been  published  subsequent  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  January  1981  order  removing 
the  last  vestiges  of  controls  from  petroleum. 
The  purpose  of  the  lists  was  to  provide  for 
the    exchange   of   cash    to   approximately 
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equalize  crude  oil  costs  among  refiners  for 
January  1981  and  to  "clean  up "  discrepan- 
cies, errors,  ommissions  and  data  deficien- 
cies that  had  accumulated  over  the  life  of 
the  program. 

Because  the  crude  oil  entitlements  pro- 
gram evolved  over  the  period  of  controls 
into  a  very  complex  web  of  transactions  in- 
volving refiners,  importers,  producers  and 
other  firms  in  the  petroleum  industry,  speci- 
fication of  the  final  clean  up  list  would  be 
very  complex  and  controversial.  At  issue  in 
the  final  lists  was  an  estimated  $420  million 
that  would  be  paid  by  entitlements  buyers 
to  entitlements  sellers.  Extensive  litigation 
of  the  outcome  was  assumed. 

The  Stripper  Well  order  settles  this  issue 
by  providing  for  the  redistribution  among 
refiners,  in  light  of  their  entitlements 
claims,  of  the  $293  million  which  they  will 
receive  pursuant  to  the  settlement.  In 
return,  all  claims  and  litigation  relating  to 
the  final  entitlements  notices  will  be  dis- 
missed. 

Recommendation:  The  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  would  (a)  in  the  case  of 
any  crude  oil  overcharge  settlement,  order, 
or  judgment  entered  into  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment,  credit  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  any  funds  to  which  the  Feder- 
al government  is  expressly  entitled;  (b)  oth- 
erwise exempt  such  prior  settlements  and 
judgments,  including  the  Stripper  Well  set- 
tlement and  judgment,  from  the  coverage  of 
this  legislation  to  the  extent  that  any  per- 
sons or  classes  of  persons  have  an  enforcea- 
ble right,  created  or  vested  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  pursuant  to  such  a 
settlement,  order,  or  judgment;  and  (c)  in 
the  event  that  there  are  other  crude  oil 
overcharge  funds,  credit  to  the  general  fund 
the  full  amount  which  remains  after  restitu- 
tion to  persons  who  have  sustained  econom- 
ic injury. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
also  establishes  a  statute  of  limitations  for 
the  commencement  of  enforcement  actions 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973.  The  recommendation  provides 
that  such  enforcement  actions  would  be 
barred  unless  conmiencement  of  such  action 
is  filed  before  the  later  of  January  1.  1987 
or  six  years  after  the  date  of  the  violation 
upon  which  the  action  is  based. 

The  recommendation  also  earmarks  up  to 
$256  million  of  the  Federal  share  of  petrole- 
um overcharge  funds  to  be  available  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and  1989  to 
supplement  appropriations  for  the  four 
DOE  State  Energy  Conservation  programs. 

Federal  energy  management 
Background:  Current!/  the  Federal 
Energy  Management  Program  is  required  to 
use  "marginal  fuel  costs'  in  calculating  the 
energy  cost  savings  of  conservation  invest- 
ments in  Federal  buildings.  Such  cost  esti- 
mates are  difficult  and  expensive  to  calcu- 
late, but  more  importantly,  they  overstate 
the  cost  of  electricity  by  factoring  in  the 
high  cost  of  adding  new  capacity.  This  re- 
sults in  an  overemphasis  on  efforts  to  save 
electricity  rather  than  other  fuels  .such  as 
oil  and  gas. 

Recommendation:  The  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  would  modify  this  re- 
quirement to  permit  the  use  of  "average 
market"  energy  costs  in  these  calculations. 
This  change  would  make  such  calculations 
simpler,  more  accurate,  and  less  costly  to 
make.  This  change  also  would  result  m  more 
cost  effective  investments  in  Federal  build- 
ing conservation  projects. 


The  estimated  savings  from  this  change 
for  fiscal  year  1987  are  $100  to  $150  thou- 
sand; fiscal  year  1988.  $75  to  $125  thousand; 
and  fiscal  year  1989.  $75  to  $125  thousand. 
The  estimated  three  year  savings  are  $250 
to  $400  thousand. 

Manufacturers  energy  consumption  survey 
Background:  The  Energy  Efficiency  Im- 
provement Program  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Office  of  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Energy  is  currently  required  to  collect 
industrial  energy  consumption  data  under 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(EPCA).  However,  this  data  is  of  question- 
able statistical  value  because  of  gaps  in  cer- 
tain industries  and  l)ecause  it  is  collected  in 
a  way  that  does  not  permit  the  extraction  of 
data  by  geographical  area  or  in  certain 
other  important  subsets. 

Recently  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  approved,  and  the  DOE  initi- 
ated, a  new  Manufacturing  Energy  Con- 
sumption Survey  (MECS)  that  will  collect 
more  useful  data,  more  efficiently  through 
the  Bureau  of  Census.  For  example,  the  new 
MECS  survey  will  be  conducted  every  three 
years  rather  than  annually.  DOE  has  stated 
that  the  data  generated  by  this  new  survey 
will  be  more  useful  that  the  data  currently 
required  to  be  collected  by  the  Office  of 
Conservation  and  Renewable  Energy. 

Instead  of  maintaining  two  surveys.  DOE 
and  OMB  are  seeking  to  phase  out  the  old 
survey  (CE-189)  and  replace  it  with  the  new 
MECS  survey.  This  new  sur\ey  is  already 
provided  for  in  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration's base  program  costs. 

Recommendation:  The  recommendation 
of  the  committee  would  authorize  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  to  con- 
duct the  new  Manufacturers  Energy  Con- 
sumption Survey.  In  addition,  it  would 
repeal  the  existing  survey. 

The   estimated   annual   savings   are   $300 
thousand,    or    $900    thousand    over    three 
years. 
Study  of  crude  oil  production  and  refining 

capacity  in  the  United  States 
Recommendation:  The  recommendation 
of  the  committee  would  provide  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  acting  through  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  (EIA) 
to  conduct  a  study  of  domestic  crude  oil  pro- 
duction and  petroleum  refining  capacity  and 
the  effect  of  imports  thereon.  Within  60 
days  of  enactment,  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress such  study  including  his  findings  and 
conclusions.  The  President,  within  45  days 
thereafter,  is  directed  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress on  his  views  on  those  levels  at  which 
imports  of  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products  become  a  threat  to  national  securi- 
ty. In  addition,  the  President  is  to  advise  the 
Congress  on  those  legislative  or  administra- 
tive actions,  or  both,  required  to  prevent  im- 
ports of  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products  from  exceeding  those  import  levels 
which  threaten  our  national  security. 

In  conducting  this  study  it  is  expected 
that  the  EIA  will  consider  all  relevant  fac- 
tors as  they  relate  to  the  domestic  petrole- 
um industry  and  its  ability  to  produce  crude 
oil  and  refined  petroleum  products,  includ- 
ing such  appropriate  factors  as  domestic 
production  needed  for  national  defense  and 
the  impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the 
economic  welfare  of  domestic  industries. 
The  EIA  shall  provide  notice  and  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  for  public  comment  on  the 
matters  within  the  scope  of  the  study  di- 
rected by  this  section,  taking  into  account 
the  need  for  the  report  within  the  time 
period  authorized. 
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Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 

User  fees  and  annual  charges. 

Background:  The  existing  authority  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  to  recover  its  costs  varies.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  natural  gas  pipelines, 
its  authority  under  the  Independent  Offices 
Approprations  Act  to  assess  fees  is  limited 
to  recovering  the  costs  of  providing  regula- 
tory "benefits,"  such  as  granting  certificates 
permitting  the  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties. By  comparison,  in  the  case  of  hydro- 
electric licenses,  its  authority  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  extends  to  the  full  recov- 
ery of  all  costs  associated  with  granting  li- 
censes for  hydroelectric  projects  and  regu- 
lating the  operation  of  such  projects. 

Recommendation:  The  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  would  grant  to  the  FERC 
generic  authority  to  collect  fees  and  annual 
charges  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reimburse 
all  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Commission. 
FERC  would  have  the  discretion  to  deter- 
mine the  most  equitable  means  for  recover- 
ing its  costs  through  a  combination  of 
annual  charges  and  fees.  (See  table  4.3) 
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Department  of  the  Interior 
great  swamp  national  wildlife  refuge 
Recominendation.— The  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  provides  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  appoint  an  interagency 
task  force  to  develop  a  systematic  and  com- 
prehensive environmental  clean-up  plan  for 
the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  New  Jersey.  No  later  than  240  days  after 
enactment,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  progress  in  estab- 
lishing such  a  task  force  and  implementing 
the  clean-up  efforts.  Development  of  such  a 
plan  shall  be  carried  out  with  unobligated 
funds  available  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

On  Wednesday,  February  5,  1986,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Beginning  on 
February  18,  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  commenced  3  days  of 
hearings  on  the  Administration's  proposed 
budget.  Subsequently  the  Committee  trans- 


mitted its  report  to  the  Budget  Committee 
on  February  25. 

On  June  26,  1986,  this  process  concluded, 
and  reconciliation  began,  with  Congression- 
al approval  of  S.  Con.  Res.  120.  the  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget— Fiscal  Year 
1987.  The  Budget  Resolution  sets  forth  the 
Congressional  budget  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989. 

The  conference  agreement  meets  the  $144 
billion  deficit  reduction  target  required  by 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act.  the  con- 
ference agreement  projects  deficits  of 
$142.60  billion  in  FY87.  $115.65  billion  in 
FY88  and  $77.90  billion  in  FY89. 

As  approved,  the  Budget  Resolution  con- 
tains reconciliation  instructions  to  9  author- 
ization committees  to  effect  sax'ings  in 
spending  authority  by  changes  in  (a)  exist- 
ing statutory  authorizations  and  (b)  direct 
spending  accounts,  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  These  committees  also  were 
required  to  report  such  changes  by  July  25, 
1986. 

RECONCILIATION  INSTRUCTION 

The  budget  resolution  contains  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  to  nine  Senate  committees, 
including  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  which  are  required  to  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  not  later  than  July  25, 
1986.  In  the  aggregate,  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions require  savings  of  $24.2  billion 
over  three  years,  including  $9,168  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

The  instruction  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  (section  2(o)) 
would  require  the  Committee  to  make 
changes  in  laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which 
provide  spending  authority  (as  defined  ip 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974)  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays;  (2)  changes  in 
laws  within  its  jurisdiction  which  provide 
spending  authority  other  than  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Act,  sufficient  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays; or  (3)  any  combination  thereof,  as  fol- 
lows: decrease  budget  authority  by 
$1,025,000,000  and  outlays  by  $1,217,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $400,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$421,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $400,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $412,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

RECONCILIATION  ASSUMPTIONS 

Although  not  binding,  two  specific  as- 
sumptions were  made  as  the  basis  for  the 
reconciliation  instruction  to  the  Committee: 
First,  the  budget  resolution  assumes  that  all 
direct  and  indirect  FERC  costs  will  be  recov- 
ered through  user  fees.  Second,  the  budget 
resolution  assumes  Federal  recoupment  of 
$2.45  billion  in  additional  petroleum  over- 
charge funds  over  the  next  three  years,  of 
which  $1.25  billion  will  be  recovered  in 
FY87.  (See  table  4.4) 

Recoupment  of  petroleum  overcharge 
funds.— The  reconciliation  instrucT,ion  to  the 
Committee  assumes  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  recover  $2.45  billion  in  additional  oil 
overcharge  funds  over  the  next  three  years, 
of  which  $1.25  billion  will  be  recovered  in 
F'y87.  These  recouped  funds  are  to  be  treat- 
ed as  undistributed  offsetting  receipts  (func- 
tion 950). 

The  amounts  in  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tion do  not  reflect  the  full  amounts  assumed 
from  Federal  recoupment  of  additional  oil 
overcharge  funds  due  to  different  interpre- 
tations by  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
of  the  disposition  of  these  funds  following 
recoupment.  The  House  conferees  assumed 
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that  $256  million  per  year  will  be  distribut- 
ed to  the  States  to  provide  overcharged  per- 
sons with  indirect  restitution  in  appropriate 
administrative  and  judicial  proceedings.  Al- 
though the  Senate  conferees  did  not  agree 
with  this  assumption,  it  nevertheless  is  re- 
flected in  the  reconciliation  instruction  to 
the  Committee. 

Following  Congressional  approval  of  the 
Budget  Resolution,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Kansas  approved,  on  July  7. 
1986.  the  settlement  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  Stripper  Well  Exemption  Litigation 
(MDL  No.  378).  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  under  this  Stripper  Well 
settlement  and  judgment  the  Department 
anticipates  the  ultimate  recovery  and  dispo- 
sition of  approximately  $4.5  billion  in  its  re- 
maining crude  oil  cases  and  thus  addresses 
all  crude  oil  funds,  including  funds  in  other 
administrative  and  judicial  proceedings  "re- 
gardless of  whether  such  funds  are  current- 
ly in  escrow  or  whether  such  cases  have 
commenced  on  the  date  of  this  Order",  as 
noted  by  Judge  Theis  in  approving  the 
Agreement  (See  Appendix  A  for  opinion  by 
Judge  Theis).  The  DOE  anticipates  that  the 
Court,  pursuant  to  the  agreement,  will 
order  disbursement  of  funds  in  mid-August 
and  estimates  that  it  will  receive  approxi- 
mately $295  million  in  FY86  for  deposit  in 
the  Federal  Treasury.  In  PY87,  DOE  cur- 
rently estimates  Federal  receipts  of  approxi- 
mately $375  million.  The  additional  monies 
collected  for  deposit  in  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, which  DOE  anticipates  will  take  years 
to  recover,  should  be  approximately  $800 
million.  There  are  sufficient  differences  be- 
tween these  DOE  estimates  of  funds  cur- 
rently available  in  escrow  following  Court 
approval  of  the  Settlement  and  the  assump- 
tions in  the  Budget  Resolution  that  the 
Senate's  earlier  position  on  being  held 
harmless  for  the  purpose  of  compliance 
with  its  reconciliation  instruction  is  critical 
to  the  Committee  meeting  its  instruction. 

The  legislative  history  on  the  Budget  Res- 
olution anticipated  such  a  court  action.  The 
House  conferees  assumed  that  in  the  event 
that  "actions  beyond  the  control  of  Con- 
gress or  the  Administration  make  part  of 
these  savings  unachievable,  the  committees 
of  jurisdiction  would  be  held  harmless  for 
the  savings  that  could  not  t>e  achieved,  if 
any."  This  is  consistent  with  a  colloquy  be- 
tween Senators  McClure.  Domenici. 
Rudman  and  Chiles  during  consideration  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Resolution.  Senator 
McClure  asked  that  it  be  clarified  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion to  require  the  Eiiergy  Committee  to 
comply  with  this  reconciliation  assumption 
should  funds  no  longer  be  available  for  re- 
coupment due  to  the  court  settlement  of 
this  matter.  At  the  time.  Senator  McClure 
was  assured  by  Budget  Committee  Chair- 
man Domenici  that  neither  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  nor  the  Energy  Committee 
would  be  obliged  to  achieve  comparable  sav- 
ings elsewhere  within  the  Committee  juris- 
diction should  recoupment  no  longer  be  fea- 
sible. 

Thus  there  was  apparent  agreement  on 
this  point  despite  the  fact  that  the  confer- 
ence report  states  that  the  Senate  conferees 
did  not  accept  the  House  assumption  for 
function  950.  But  equally  important,  absent 
a  conference  agreement  on  this  assumption, 
the  position  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
passage  of  the  Budget  Resolution  would 
govern  Senate  action.  If  the  Committee 
would  have  to  distrub  or  disrupt  the  Strip- 
per Well  settlement  in  order  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  achieve  the  assumed  savings  in  the 


reconciliation  instruction,  the  legislative 
history  on  the  Budget  Resolution  indicates 
that  the  Committee  would  not  be  expected 
to  do  so.  Moreover,  the  consequence  would 
be  extensive  delay  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's receipt  of  the  funds  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled under  the  agreement.  Such  delays 
would  l>e  contrary  to  the  balanced  budget 
objectives  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
Act. 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
Fees.— The  budget  resolution  assumes  that 
FERC  will  be  funded  at  the  current  pro- 
gram level.  The  reconciliation  instruction  to 
the  Committee  assumes  that  FERC  will  be 
funded  at  the  current  program  level,  and 
that  all  of  FERC's  direct  and  indirect  costs 
will  be  recovered  through  the  use  of  charges 
and  fees  assessed  against  all  companies  that 
are  subject  to  FERC's  jurisdiction. 

TABLE  4.4.-REC0NCILIATI0N  INSTRUCTION  ASSUMPTIONS 
IN  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  120  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

|ln  miltions  of  dollars  and  fiscal  ytar] 


Program 


Assumed  savings 


FERC  user  fees  (270); 

Budget  aulhonty 

Outlays-    ,  

FytnMum  otcrdiarge  fundsOSO) 

Budget  autloity 

Outlays _ 

ratal 

Budget  authority 1.025     -  400 

Outlays     -1.217      -421 


1987 

1988 

1989 

Total 

.      -31 
.     -31 

.    -994 

.-1.186 

-56 
-56 

-344 

-365 

-56 
-56 

-344 

-356 

-143 
-143 

-1,682 
-1,907 

-400  -  1,825 
-412   -2,050 


Committee  Action 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  met  in  open  business  session  on 
July  29  to  consider  its  recommendations  to 
the  Budget  Committee  in  compliance  with 
its  reconciliation  instruction  in  S.  Con.  Res. 
120.  On  July  29.  the  Committee,  in  open 
business  session  by  majority  vote  of  a 
quorum  present  approved  the  legislative 
provisions  described  herein,  in  compliance 
with  its  reconciliation  instruction. 

Following  Congressional  approval  of  the 
Budget  Resolution,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Kansas  approved,  on  July  7, 
1986.  the  settlement  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  Stripper  Well  Exemption  Utigation 
(MDL  No.  378). 

The  Committee  adopted  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  Chairman  to  clarify  the  Com- 
mittee's intent  with  respect  to  the  Stripper 
Well  settlement  agreement  and  the  July  7. 
1986  judgment  of  the  Kansas  U.S.  District 
Court  approving  that  settlement.  The  Com- 
mittee bill  as  amended  preserves  fully  the 
agreement  and  judgment  while  at  the  same 
time  recouping  for  the  Federal  Treasury  all 
crude  oil  overcharge  funds  not  subject  to 
the  agreement  and  judgment.  The  legisla- 
tion does  not  expancl  or  reduce  in  any  way 
the  scope  of  the  funds  covered  by  the  Strip- 
per Well  settlement  agreement  or  the 
court's  judgment,  including  the  escrowed 
and  deficiency  funds  in  MDL  378.  the  funds 
currently  in  DOE  or  other  escrow  accounts, 
and  any  other  funds  in  which  rights  were 
created  or  vested  by  the  agreement  or  judg- 
ment. The  Committee  is  aware  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Comptroller  General  that  the 
court  did  not  have  the  authority  to  address 
the  disposition  of  the  amounts  recovered  in 
the  future.  To  the  extent  that  the  agree- 
ment or  judgment  did  not  cover  overcharge 
funds  to  be  received  from  future  cases,  or  if 
the  court  did  not  have  the  legal  authority  to 


allocate  such  funds,  the  Committee  intends 
that  such  future  overcharge  funds  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  Commit- 
tee believes  however  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  is  in  error  and  that  the  settle- 
ment agreement  does  cover  such  funds  and 
that  the  court  had  the  legal  authority  to  de- 
termine the  distribution  of  such  funds.  The 
court's  authority  and  intent,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  which  will  be  determined  by  the 
courts. 

The  rollcall  vote  on  reporting  its  recom- 
mendations was  18  yeas  and  0  nays,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Yeas:  McClure.  Hatfield.*  Weicker.*  Do- 
menici,* Wallop,*  Warner,*  Murkowski.* 
Nickles.  Hecht.  Evans,  Johnston,  Bumpers,* 
Ford,*  Metzenbaum,*  Melcher,  Bradley,* 
Bingaman,*  Rockefeller.* 

Nays— 0. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
appear  as  title  IV  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1986. 

TITLE  IV— COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY 

AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Subtitle  A— Department  of  Energy 

Programs 
recoupment  op  petroleum  overcharge 

FUNDS 

Crude  oil  overcharge  funds  (Sec.  401) 
Subsection  401(a)  defines  "restitutionary 
amount "  for  the  purpose  of  sections  402  and 
403.  Sections  402  and  403  specify  the  proce- 
dure for  distribution  of  restitutionary 
amounts  which  are  held  or  received  as  a 
result  of  a  settlement,  order,  or  judgment 
(including  a  declaratory  judgment)  involv- 
ing overcharges  resulting  from  alleged  crude 
oil  pricing  violations  under  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973  or  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

Statutf  of  limitations  (Sec.  402(b)):  Sub- 
section 402(b)  amends  section  18  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973  to  establish  a  statute  of  limitations  for 
the  commencement  of  enforcement  actions. 
A  new  paragraph  18(b)(1)  provides  that 
such  enforcement  actions  would  be  barred 
unless  commencement  of  such  action  is  filed 
before  the  later  of  January  I,  1987  or  six 
years  after  the  date  of  the  violation  upon 
which  the  action  is  based. 

Distribution  of  restitutionary  amounts  (Sec. 
402) 

Subsection  402(a)  provides  for  crediting  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  any  resti- 
tutionary amounts  to  which  the  Federal 
government  is  entitled  pursuant  to  the  ex- 
press terms  of  a  settlement,  order,  or  judg- 
ment entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  provision  further  provides  that  noth- 
ing in  the  subtitle  shall  affect  any  amounts 
to  which  persons  or  classes  of  persons,  other 
than  the  Federal  government,  hive  an  en- 
forceable right,  created  or  vested  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  under  such  a 
settlement,  order,  or  judgment,  including 
the  Stripper  Well  Settlement  (MDL  No.  378) 
and  judgment. 

For  the  purpose  of  petroleum  overcharge 
cases  under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act  the  Department  of  Energy  regu- 
lations define  "person"  to  include  any  "gov- 
ernmental unit  or  instrumentality  thereof," 
(10  CFR  205.2).  The  phrase  'persons"  or 
"classes  of  persons  "  as  used  in  section  402  is 
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intended  to  include  States,  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States  who  are 
parties  to  such  settlements  or  court  order. 

Subsection  402(b)  direct  that,  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment,  any  restitutionary 
amounts,  other  than  those  governed  by  sub- 
section (a),  shall  be  credited  to  the  Treasury 
after  identification  of  an  restitution  to 
those  persons  who  have  sustained  economic 
injury. 

State  energy  conservation  programs  (Sec. 
403) 

Section  403  earmarks  up  to  $256  million  of 
the  Federal  share  of  petroleum  overcharge 
funds  to  be  available  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1987.  1988,  and  1989  to  supplement  funding 
for  the  four  DOE  State  Energy  Conserva- 
tion programs. 

FEDERAL  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT 

Section  404  amends  paragraph  544(a)(2) 
of  the  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  8255(a)(2)).  relating  to  Feder- 
al energy  management,  to  permit  the  use  of 
"average  market"  energy  costs,  rather  than 
"marginal  fuel  costs"",  in  calculating  the 
energy  cost  savings  of  conservation  invest- 
ments in  Federal  buildings. 

MANUFACTURERS  ENERGY  CONSUMPTION  SURVEY 

Section  406  amends  section  205  of  the  De- 
parment  of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7135)  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  the  Energy  Information  Administration 
to  conduct  the  new  Manufacturers  Energy 
Consumption  Survey  (MECS).  Details  are 
provided  in  the  statutory  language.  Nothing 
in  this  section  affects  the  existing  authority 
of  the  EIA  to  collect  data  under  section  52 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act 
of  1974(15U.S.C.  790a). 

Section  406(b)  repeals  the  authority  for 
the  old  "CE-189'"  survey  being  conducted  by 
the  DOE  Office  of  Conservation  and  Re- 
newable Energy  under  Part  E  of  title  III  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6341-6346). 

STUDY  OF  CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTION  AND 
REFINING  CAPACITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Section  407(a)  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  acting  through  the  Energy  Infor- 
mation Administration,  to  conduct  a  study 
of  domestic  crude  oil  production  and  petro- 
leum refining  capacity  and  the  effects  of  im- 
ports thereon.  The  findings  and  conclusions 
of  the  Secretary  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  within  60  days 
of  enactment  (subsection  (c)).  Subsection 
(b)  provides  for  notice  and  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  public  comment. 

Within  45  days  after  transmission  to  the 
President  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  the 
President  shall  advise  the  Congress  what  his 
views  are  on  what  those  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative actions,  or  iwth.  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  imports  of  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleum  products  from  exceeding 
those  import  levels  which  threaten  our  na- 
tional security. 

Subtitle  B— Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission 

FERC  fees  and  annual  charges  (Sec.  411) 

Subsection  402  authorizes  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  to 
assess  and  collect  fees  and  annual  charges 
sufficient  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  all  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  fees  or  annual  charges  shall  be 
computed  by  methods  that  the  Commission 
determines,  by  rule,  to  be  fair  and  equitable. 
Any  monies  received  under  this  section  shall 
be  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury.  The   Conmiisssion    may,    by    rule    or 


order,  waive  any  fee  or  annual  charge  for 
good  cause  shown. 

The  Committee  anticipates  that  the  Com- 
mission will  establish  a  mechanism  whereby 
regulated  companies  may  include  these  fees 
and  annual  charges  in  their  rates.  Such  a 
mechanism  should  allow  recovery  of  these 
costs  on  a  timely  basis. 

Subtitle  C— Department  of  the  Interior 

Program 

great  swamp  national  wildlife  refuge 

Section  422(a)  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  appoint  an  interagency  task 
force  to  develop  a  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive environmental  clean-up  plan  for  the 
Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
New  Jersey.  Details  of  the  plan  are  specified 
in  the  statute.  Within  240  days  of  enact- 
ment, the  Secretary  must  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  progress  in  establish- 
ing such  a  task  force  and  implementing  the 
clean-up  efforts  (subsection  (b)).  Suljsection 
(c)  provides  that  development  of  the  plan  is 
to  be  carried  out  with  unobligated  funds 
available  to  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. 

COST  AND  BUDGETARY  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  11(a)  of 
Rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  following  estimate  of  the  costs 
of  the  measure  has  been  provided  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office: 

CBO  Cost  Estimate 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  DC.  July  30.  1986. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral   Resources.     U.S.     Senate,     Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear.  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached 
cost  estimate  for  the  Committee  print  enti- 
tled "Title  IV,  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1986". 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Rudolph  G.  Penner. 

Congressional  Budget  Office 
cost  estimate 

July  30,  1986. 

1.  Bill  number:  Not  yet  assigned. 

2.  Bill  title:  Title  IV.  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1986. 

3.  Bill  status:  Committee  print  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  July  29,  1986. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  The  bill  specifies  a  proce- 
dure for  the  distribution  of  funds  received 
as  a  result  of  a  settlement,  order,  or  judg- 
ment involving  overcharges  resulting  from 
actual  or  alleged  crude  oil  pricing  violations. 
The  bill  establishes  fees  and  annual  charges 
for  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, and  authorizes  the  creation  of  an 
interagency  task  force  for  the  development 
of  a  clean-up  plan  for  the  Great  Swamp  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  New  Jersey. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: The  table  on  the  following  page  sum- 
marizes the  bill's  estimated  impact  on  the 
federal  budget,  relative  to  both  current  law 
and  the  budget  resolution  baseline  as  ad- 
justed for  enacted  legislation. 

BasU  of  Estimate:  Subtitle  A  of  the  bill 
specifies  the  procedure  for  the  distribution 
of  restitutionary  amounts  involving  actual 
or  alleged  crude  oil  pricing  violations.  The 


bill  directs  all  restitutionary  amounts  to 
which  the  federal  government  is  entitled  to 
be  credited  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  bill  states  that  nothing  in  subtitle 
a  shall  affect  any  amounts  to  which  persons 
or  classes  of  persons  currently  have  an  en- 
forceable right,  pursuant  to  existing  settle- 
ments, orders,  or  judgments.  Such  settle- 
ments are  specified  to  include  the  settle- 
ment, approved  on  July  7,  1986,  in  In  Re: 
The  Department  of  Energy  Stripper  Well  Ex- 
emption Litigation.  M.D.L.  No.  378.  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Kansas. 

Based  on  information  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  CBO  estimates  that 
crude  oil  overcharges  not  governed  by  the 
Stripper  Well  agreement  will  total  $250  mil- 
lion. For  the  purpose  of  the  estimate.  CBO 
assumes  that  $50  million  the  remaining  $250 
million  in  crude  oil  overcharges  will  be  dis- 
bursed to  injured  parties  under  the  existing 
provisions  for  direct  restitution,  (which  are 
not  changed  by  the  proposed  legislation). 
Under  current  policies,  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  expected  to  receive  50  percent  of  re- 
maining funds,  or  $100  million,  with  the 
states  receiving  the  other  50  percent.  CBO 
estimates  that  government  of  this  bill  will 
result  in  additional  receipts,  and  hence  re- 
duced outlays,  of  $100  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  relative  to  the  resolution  baseline. 

ESTIMATED  BUDGET  IMPACT  OF  RECONCILIATION  PROVI- 
SIONS—CHANGE FROM  CURRENT  LAW  AND  FROM  THE 
RESOLUTION  BASELINE  ADJUSTED  FOR  ENACTED  LAW 

[By  fiscal  years,  in  milms  of  ddlafsj 

1987    1988    1989    1990    1991 

CMtKti  IN  DIflECT  SPENDIItG 

Crude  al  oveicfiarges ' 

EstimalBd  budget  auttionty -100 

tstinuted  outlays -100 

Conservation  progiams. 

Estimated  bur^et  autlmity - 256     256     256 

Estimated  outlays 64     235     244     192       21 

FERC  fees 

Estimated  budget  aulhonty -31    -56   -56   -56    -56 

Estimated  outlays -31    -56    -56    -56    -56 

Total  direct  spending 

Estimated  budget  auttionty 125     200     200-56-56 

Estimated  outlays -67     179     188     136    -35 

CHANGES  M  MmnnZAIIONS 

Conseraaln  grants: 

Autlnrization  level -256  -256-256 

Estimated  outlays -64  -235-244-112  -21 

Ottier  DOE  progrsms; 

Auttwfizalion  level (")  (')      (»)      (•)  (') 

Estimated  outlays (•)  {»)     (•)     (*)  (') 

Great  Swamp  Wildlife  Refine: 

Autlwnzalior  levei - (•)  (')     (')     (»)  (') 

Estimated  outlays _ (')  (')     (')     (')  (') 

Total  autlwiziIlM: 

AuthorUaliM  leWl_ -?56  -256  -256 „.. 

Estimated  oolbys -64  -235  -244  -192  -21 

'  Ttie  amount  of  funds  to  be  oMamed  from  future  oil  overdiarge  setttemenls 
or  judgments  is  liigtily  uncertain  Tlie  biH  language  perlaining  to  any 
■enforceable  riglit,  created  or  vested."  is  subiecl  to  potential  iitigaiiiKi  Sudi 
litigation,  if  It  occurs,  may  affect  the  timing  of  overdiarfes  distrtution  and  the 
amount  of  funds  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  for  deposit  in  the 
Treasury 

'  Less  than  J500.000 

Note— The  budget  imiiact  of  the  bdl  falhi  wthm  huOget  functions  270  and 
950. 

The  CBO  estimates  assumes  that,  if  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  the  stripper  well  liti- 
gation agreement  will  remain  in  force,  gov- 
erning the  distribtuion  of  all  but  about  $250 
million  in  crude  oil  overcharges.  This  as- 
sumption is  made  because  the  bill  does  not 
repudiate  that  agreement  or  driect  that  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  should  not  be  met— 
nor  does  the  bill  specify  that  any  parties  to 
the  agreement  do  not  have  enforceable 
rights  under  the  agreement.  If  further  liti- 
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gation  or  judicial  reviews  alters  the  distribu- 
tion scheme  established  by  the  stripper  well 
agreements,  then  the  additional  funds  col- 
lected by  the  federal  government  as  a  result 
of  this  bill  could  increase  from  $100  million 
(as  shown  in  the  above  table)  to  as  much  as 
$1,500  million.  CBO  does  not  project  either 
the  occurrance  or  the  outcome  of  any 
future  litigation  concerning  the  existing 
agreement. 

Subtitle  A  also  contains  a  provision  that 
makes  restitutionary  amounts  recovered  by 
the  federal  government  for  crude  oil  over- 
charges available  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
for  direct  disbursement  to  states  for  energy 
conservation  programs.  The  amounts  to  be 
disbursed  under  this  provision  shall  be  the 
lesser  of:  (1)  $256  million  less  any  amounts 
appropriated  for  such  programs,  and  (2)  the 
total  of  restitutionary  amounts  available. 
This  provision  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988,  and  1989.  CBO  estimates  that 
the  amounts  available,  under  current  law 
and  the  other  provisions  of  subtitle  A.  will 
be  sufficient  to  fund  the  conservation  pro- 
grams at  the  level  of  $256  million  for  all 
these  fiscal  years.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
creates  permanent  spending  authority  for 
the  next  three  fiscal  years,  where  none  cur- 
rently exists:  hence  it  is  an  increase  in  direct 
spending  relative  to  both  the  baseline  and 
current  law.  However,  the  creation  of  this 
permanent  authority  simultaneously  re- 
duces the  amount  of  appropriations  that 
would  be  necessary  to  reach  baseline  fund- 
ing levels  by  $256  million  per  year.  This 
change  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  in  au- 
thorizations, as  shown  in  the  above  table. 
Taken  together,  the  direct  spending  and  the 
authorization  changes  for  energy  conserva- 
tion program  produce  no  net  change  in 
spending  relative  to  the  baseline  or  current 
law. 

Subtitle  A  contains  three  additional  provi- 
sions concerning  Department  of  Energy  pro- 
grams: (Da  revision  in  the  Federal  Energy 
Management  Program's  procedure  for  calcu- 
lating the  energy  cost  savings  of  conserva- 
tion investments,  (2)  an  amendment  to  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  that 
strikes  a  requirement  to  conduct  certain 
energy  consumption  studies,  and  (3)  a  re- 
quirement that  the  E>epartment  conduct  a 
study  of  domestic  crude  oil  production  and 
petroleum  refining  capacity.  These  three 
provisions  are  exptected  to  reduce  federal 
outlays  by  less  than  $500,000  per  year,  if  ap- 
propriations are  correspondingly  reduced. 

Subtitle  B  of  the  bill  requires  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  assess 
and  collect  fees  and  annual  charges  to  re- 
cover all  costs  incurred  by  the  commission. 
Under  current  policies,  the  commission  col- 
lects fees  that  offset  approximately  50  pre- 
cent  of  its  costs.  Based  on  information  pro- 
vided by  the  commission,  CBO  estimates 
that  enactment  of  this  bill  will  result  in  ad- 
ditional collections,  and  hence  reductions  in 
federal  outlays,  of  $31  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  $56  million  per  year  for  subse- 
quent fiscal  years. 

Subtitle  C  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  interagency  task  force  to 
develop  a  systematic  and  comprehensive 
clean-up  plan  for  the  Great  Swamp  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  in  New  Jersey.  This  pro- 
vision is  not  expected  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  federal  outlays. 

6.  Estimated  cost  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments: 

The  provision  for  distribution  of  crude  oil 
overcharge  funds  is  expected  to  decrease 
the  distribution  of  such  funds  to  states  by 
$100  million  in  fiscal  year  1987.  relative  to 


current  law  and  the  resolution  baseline. 
Under  this  bill,  CBO  estimates  that  the 
states  will  still  receive  funds  from  crude  oil 
overcharge  cases  that  are  governed  by  the 
stripper  well  litigation  agreement,  approved 
on  July  7.  1986. 

The  annual  charges  for  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  authorized 
by  this  bill  would  affect  electric  utility 
rates,  and  thus  indirectly  increase  the  utili- 
ty costs  of  state  and  local  governments.  This 
increase  is  not  expected  to  be  significant. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Peter  Fontaine 
(226-2860). 

10.  Estimate  approved  by: 

C.G.  NiCKOLS 

(For  James  L.  Blum,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Budget  Analysis). 

[In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Kansas] 

In  rk  The  Department  of  Energy  Stripper 
Well  Exemption  Litigation 
opinion  and  order 
Before  the  Court  is  a  settlement  agree- 
ment of  historic  proportions,  which  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  substantial  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  litigants  involved.  This 
monumental  multidistrict  litigation  has 
spanned  eight  years,  involved  hundreds  of 
parties,  entailed  voluminous  pleadings  and 
concerned  a  variety  of  factually  and  legally 
complex  issues  of  substance  and  procedure. 
At  this  juncture,  the  task  of  the  Court  is 
the  appropriate  distribution  of  over  one  bil- 
lion dollars  in  escrowed  stripper  well  over- 
charge funds.  The  settlement  agreement 
currently  before  the  Court  represents  a 
comprehensive  charter  for  the  resolution  of 
the  immediate  matter  of  satisfactory  dis- 
bursement of  the  escrow  held  under  the 
Courts  direction,  as  well  as  two  related  mat- 
ters: distribution  of  crude  oil  overchange 
funds  in  other  cases,  and  settlement  of  liti- 
gation concerning  the  Department  of 
Energy  CDOE")  Entitlements  Program. 
History  of  the  litigation 
The  history  of  the  liability  portion  of  the 
litigation  was  summarized  in  this  Court's 
memorandum  and  order  of  September  13, 
1983: 

"This  action  is  a  consolidation  of  a 
number  of  cases  brought  by  oil  producers  to 
enjoin  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
(PEA),  now  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE),  from  enforcing  Ruling  1974-29,  con- 
cerning low  production  oil  wells,  commonly 
called  stripper  wells."  The  Court  enjoined 
enforcement  of  the  regulations  in  question, 
but  ordered  the  oil  producers  to  deposit  into 
escrow  the  difference  between  the  stripper 
well  price  and  the  controlled  price  of  crude 
oil  affected  by  the  injunction.  As  of  October 
31.  1982.  the  escrow  fund,  including  interest, 
contained  over  one  billion  dollars. 

"The  issue  of  the  validity  of  the  regula- 
tions and  Rulings  was  finally  settled  in  In  re 
The  Department  of  Energy  Stripper  Well  Ex- 
emption Litigation.  690  F.  2d  1375  (Em. 
App.  1982).  cerL  denied,  [459  U.S.  11271 
(1983).  in  which  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  (TECA)  reversed  this 
Court's  decision  and  upheld  the  rulings  and 
regulations  as  valid.  TECA  remanded  this 
action  to  this  court,  with  instructions  to 
enter  judgment  for  DOE,  which  judgment 
has  been  entered.  The  effect  of  TECAs  de- 
cision is  to  declare  the  funds  deposited  in 
escrow  to  be  overcharges  recovered  due  to 
violations  of  the  petroleum  pricing  regula- 
tions. The  remaining  task  is  the  appropriate 


dispensation  of  the  escrowed  funds— in 
effect  a  monumental  interpleader  action 
with  potential  classes  and  subclasses." 

In  re  the  Department  of  Energy  stripper  well 
exemption  litigation 

[578  F.  Supp.  586.  589  (D.  Kan.  1983)] 
TECAs  decision  made  it  clear  that  the 
escrowed  funds  represented  crude  oil  over- 
charges and  would  need  to  be  distributed  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  injured  parties.  Begin- 
ning in  the  months  following  the  TECA  de- 
cision and  continuing  until  the  present  time, 
this  Court  has  received  motions  for  inter- 
vention from  scores  of  private  and  govern- 
mental entities  and  groups,  at  every  level  of 
the  crude  oil  production  and  distribution 
chain,  who  have  claimed  to  be  the  parties 
injured  by  the  overcharge-s.  As  a  result  of 
the  Court's  orders  granting  permissive  inter- 
vention, the  parties  to  this  litigation  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  plaintiff-producers: 

1.  a  number  of  refiners,  that  claimed 
injury  as  a  result  of  the  impact  of  the  over- 
charges on  the  Entitlements  Program,  as 
well  as,  in  some  cases,  by  virtue  of  their 
direct  purchases  of  crude  oil: 

2.  groups  of  petroleum  product  resellers 
and  retailers,  that  claimed  injury  as  a  result 
of  having  paid,  but  having  been  unable  to 
pass  on,  a  portion  of  the  overcharges; 

3.  a  number  of  individual  customers  and 
consumer  groups  (including  airlines,  truck- 
ers and  other  motor  vehicle  users,  and  utili- 
ties), that  claimed  the  overcharge  costs  had 
been  passed  along  to  them;  and 

4.  states  and  territories  thai  claimed  the 
funds  at  issue  as  representatives  of  their 
citizens  who  allegedly  paid  higher  prices  as 
a  result  of  the  overcharges. 

On  September  13,  1983,  this  Court  grant- 
ed the  motion  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  refer  the  issue  of  who  was  injured  by  the 
overcharges  to  the  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  ("OHA")  to  conduct  factfinding 
and  attempt  to  trace  the  impact  of  the  over- 
charges. On  December  30,  1983.  the  OHA 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  public 
notice  concerning  the  factfinding  referral, 
which  notice  discussed  the  background  of 
the  litigation  and  inviting  public  comments 
on  all  aspects  of  the  referral,  including  the 
impact  of  the  overcharges  and  possible 
refund  distribution  mechanisms.  46  Fed 
Reg.  57608.  In  response  to  the  notice,  the 
OHA  received  over  one  hundred  comments, 
including  many  comments  from  entities  and 
groups  not  parties  to  this  litigation.  See 
Report  of  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals on  the  Department  of  Energy,  In  Re 
Department  of  Energy  Stripper  Well  Ex- 
emption Litigation,  at  Appendices  A  and  B 
(June  19.  1985)  ("OHA  Report "). 

On  May  9,  1984,  the  OHA  published  an- 
other notice  in  the  Federal  Register,  an- 
nouncing that  it  would  hold  an  evidentiary 
hearing  on  the  feasibility  of  tracing  the 
impact  of  the  overcharges.  49  Fed.  Reg. 
19718.  That  hearing  was  held  over  a  period 
of  twenty-two  days,  between  June  and  Octo- 
ber of  1984.  Sixty-four  public  and  private 
entities,  representing  thousands  of  mem- 
bers, participated  actively  in  the  hearing. 
Over  thirty  witnesses,  most  of  whom  were 
nationally  recognized  economist;i,  econome- 
tricians  and  statisticians,  testified,  and  a 
record  of  almost  13,000  pages  of  written  and 
oral  presentations  was  compiled. 

On  June  21,  1985.  the  DOE  submitted  the 
OHA  Report,  together  with  the  DOE's 
Statement  of  Restitutionary  Policy,  to  this 
Court.  Based  on  the  evidence  which  it  had 
received  and  evaluated,  the  OHA  concluded 


that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  directly  the 
Impact  of  the  overcharges.  OHA  Report  at 
25.  However,  with  respect  to  the  Entitle- 
ments Program  participants,  the  OHA  esti- 
mated that  2.7  to  8.1  percent  of  the  over- 
charges were  absorbed  by  the  refiners  as  a 
class,  while  an  estimated  91.9  to  97.3  percent 
of  the  overcharges  were  borne  by  resellers 
and  consumers,  in  the  aggregate.  Id.  at  77- 
83. 

The  DOE'S  Statement  of  Restitutionary 
Policy,  which  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  recommended  that  the  funds 
remain  in  escrow  while  the  Congress  was 
given  an  opportunity,  during  its  next  ses- 
sion, to  select  appropriate  means  for  restitu- 
tion. 50  Fed.  Reg.  27400  (July  2,  1985).  If 
Congress  did  not  enact  legislation  providing 
a  specific  means  of  distribution,  the  DOE 
Statement  recommended  that  the  escrowed 
money  should  be  paid  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  United  States  Treasury.  Further,  the 
DOE  proposed  to  apply  this  restitutionary 
policy  to  other  overcharge  funds  in  crude  oil 
cases  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the 
effects  of  the  overcharges. 

On  June  14,  1985,  and  September  20,  1985. 
respectively,  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  and  Consumers  Power 
Company  moved  to  intervene  in  this  multi- 
district litigation.  On  October  3,  1985,  the 
Court  permitted  their  intervention  because 
both  parties  had  participated  in  the  OHA 
factfinding  process.  The  Court  stated  that 
unless  potential  intervenors  had  appeared 
before  the  OHA  intervention  would  be 
denied  absent  extraordinary  circumstances. 
On  January  23,  1986,  a  number  of  groups 
purporting  to  represent  low-income  persons 
who  used  energy  for  home  heating  during 
the  overcharge  period  filed  an  application 
to  intervene.  The  Court  denied  this  applica- 
tion on  February  27,  1986,  on  the  grounds 
that  (i)  several  of  the  groups  had  failed  to 
participate  in  the  OHA  proceedings  and  (ii) 
with  respect  to  those  groups  which  had  par- 
ticipated before  the  OHA.  the  groups  had 
not  made  a  claim  for  the  escrowed  funds 
and  the  interests  of  their  consumer  con- 
stituents were  "fully  protected  by  the  long- 
standing and  active  participation  of  the 
States  and  the  Department  of  Energy "  in 
this  litigation.  Dk.  no.  746.  p.2.  In  the  past 
several  months  the  Court  has  received,  but 
has  not  yet  ruled  on,  applications  for  inter- 
vention from  a  number  of  additional  groups 
which  had  not  previously  appeared  before 
the  Court  and  which  did  not  participate 
before  the  OHA:  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  the  American  Waterways  Op- 
erators. Inc..  the  Council  of  American  Flag- 
Ship  Operators,  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  and  Southland  Royalty. 
These  applications  for  intervention  were 
filed  only  after  settlement  negotiations  had 
been  conducted  for  several  months  and  had 
culminated  in  a  proposed  settlement  agree- 
ment, the  existence  of  which  was  widely 
publicized. 

On  August  8,  1985.  the  Court  held  a  status 
conference  to  establish  a  schedule  for  filing 
comments  on  the  OHA  Report  and  the  DOE 
Statement.  At  that  hearing  a  number  of 
parties  indicated  their  opposition  to  the 
findings  and  conclusions  contained  in  the 
OHA  Report.  The  parties  also  informed  the 
Court  that  efforts  were  underway  to  settle 
the  restitutionary  issues  in  this  litigation. 
The  Court  set  September  23.  1985.  as  the 
deadline  for  the  parties  to  submit  written 
comments. 

On  September  12.  1985,  the  Court  was  in- 
formed that  the  OHA  had  prepared  a  draft 
version  of  its  final  report.  Because  of  dis- 


putes concerning  the  draft  report,  the  Court 
extended  the  deadline  for  filing  comments 
on  the  OHA  Report.  Thereafter,  the  Court 
postponed  the  deadline  several  times  be- 
cause of  the  pendency  of  settlement  negoti- 
ations. Upon  the  submission  of  the  proposed 
settlement  agreement  to  the  Court,  further 
proceedings  regarding  the  OHA  factfinding 
and  the  DOE  Statement  were  postponed 
and  the  order  setting  a  date  for  the  submis- 
sion of  comments  was  vacated. 

THE  SETTLEICENT  AGREEMENT 

The  parties  to  the  settlement  agreement 
include  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  fifty 
States  and  six  Territories  and  Possessions 
("the  States"),  the  Refiners,  the  Resellers, 
the  Retailers,  the  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tives, the  Airlines,  the  Surface  Transport- 
ers, and  the  Utilities.  Vigorously  contested 
negotiations  were  conducted  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  these  parties  from  No- 
vember of  1985  through  May  21,  1986,  when 
the  DOE  signed  the  settlement  agreement. 

The  agreement  addresses  three  distinct 
matters:  distribution  of  the  Court's  escrow 
and  other  funds  relating  to  the  injection 
well  issue;  distribution  of  crude  oil  over- 
charge funds  in  cases  unrelated  to  the  in- 
stant action;  and  resolution  of  extensive  liti- 
gation concerning  the  DOE  Entitlement 
Program.  The  distribution  of  the  escrow 
monies,  monies  attributable  to  the  injection 
well  issue  but  not  yet  deposited  into  the 
escrow  (deficiency  funds),  and  monies  in  un- 
related cases  is  predicated  upon  the  DOE's 
estimate  that  the  total  of  all  such  funds  will 
be  between  four  and  five  billion  dollars. 
That  amount  includes  the  Court's  escrow, 
which  amounts  to  over  one  billion  dollars, 
and  an  additional  $333  million  collected  and 
held  by  the  DOE  as  a  result  of  a  prior  set- 
tlement of  a  case  involving  the  injection 
well  funds  previously  deposited  with  this 
court.  See  51  Fed.  Reg.  56  (January  2,  1986). 
The  agreement  authorizes,  in  Parts  II.A 
and  B,  the  distribution  of  escrow  funds  to 
the  Refiners  and  the  Intervenors  other  than 
the  States  in  specified  amounts,  as  follows: 

Refiners $298,514,000 

ReUilers 58,460,694 

Resellers 58,460.694 

Agricultural  Cooperatives..  45.476.983 

Airlines 38,987,129 

Surface  Transporters 10,750,000 

Rail  and  Water  Transport- 
ers        9,750,000 

Utilities 5,250,000 

The  balance  in  the  escrow,  including  what- 
ever deficiency  funds  are  collected  in  the 
future,  will  be  divided  between  the  United 
States  and  the  States  for  energy-related 
uses  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  Refiners  will  distribute  their  escrow 
in  order  to  effectuate  a  settlement  of  other 
pending  litigation  concerning  the  Entitle- 
ments Program.  To  achieve  that  end.  the 
funds  received  by  the  Refiners  will  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  Refiners  Escrow 
Agreement.  See  Final  Settlement  Agree- 
ment, Exhibit  A,  Dk.  no.  814.  Of  the 
$298,514,000  to  be  distributed  to  the  Refin- 
ers. $257,238,800  will  be  distributed  among 
those  refiners  who  would  have  had  the  right 
to  sell  entitlements  if  the  remaining  entitle- 
ments notices  had  been  issued;  $19,787,600 
will  be  distributed,  based  on  'runs-to-stills" 
(volume  refined),  among  refiners  who  would 
have  had  to  buy  entitlements:  another 
$19,787,600  will  be  distributed  among  all  re- 
finers based  on  runs-to-stills;  and  $1.7  mil- 
lion will  be  paid  to  Consumers  Power,  a  co- 
operative utility  that  operates  a  refinery. 

Many  elements  of  the  distributions  of  Re- 
sellers. Retailers,  Airlines  and  Co-ops  are  es- 


sentially identical  and  are  summarized  here. 
An  Initial  Distribution  will  be  made  to  each 
of  the  parties'  escrow  accounts  in  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

Resellers $44,690,371 

RetaUers 44,690,371 

Airlines 29,793,581 

Co-ops 34.751,177 

One  year  from  the  date  of  this  Order,  pro- 
vided a  sufficient  amount  of  deficiency 
funds  have  been  collected,  each  escrow  ac- 
count will  receive  a  Second  Distribution,  as 
follows: 


Resellers 

Retailers 

Airlines 

Co-ops 


$13,790,323 

13.790,323 

9,193,548 

10,725,806 

The  States  and  the  DOE  will  divide  all  re- 
sidual funds  currently  available  on  the  date 
of  the  Order,  and  subject  to  payment  of  the 
Second  Distribution,  all  future  funds  depos- 
ited in  the  Court's  escrow.  As  discussed 
below,  the  States  and  the  DOE  will  also 
divide  cured  oil  funds  administered  by  the 
OHA,  and  other  crude  oil  overcharge  funds. 
Initially,  the  DOE  will  advance  $200  million 
to  the  States  to  be  repaid  from  future  crude 
oil  funds.  Furthermore,  $50  million  from 
funds  in  the  Court's  escrow  which  would 
otherwise  be  distributed  to  the  DOE  will  be 
reserved  to  assure  the  payment  of  the  first 
$50  million  from  funds  administered  by  the 
OHA  to  the  States.  When  the  DOE  dis- 
burses those  funds  pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment, the  $50  million  reserve  will  be  paid  to 
the  DOE.  Thus,  assuming  $1,433  billion  in 
this  Court's  escrow  and  payment  to  all 
other  parties,  the  States  will  receive  $660 
million  and  the  DOE  will  receive  $260  mil- 
lion, assuming  payment  of  the  $50  million 
from  the  OHA's  funds.  After  repayment  of 
the  DOE  advance,  all  further  funds  will  be 
divided  equally  between  the  DOE  and  the 
States, 

Thafifty-six  jurisdictions  to  receive  funds 
include  'he  fifty  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Marianas,  Guam  and  American 
Samoa.  The  funds  are  allocated  based  on 
consumption  of  petroleum  products  during 
the  period  of  controls,  as  determined  by  the 
DOE.  Set  Pinal  Settlement  Agreement,  Ex- 
hibit H.  After  the  disbursements  are  made 
on  the  Payment  Date  established  by  the 
agreement,  and  after  the  Second  Distribu- 
tions to  the  Resellers,  Retailers.  Airlines 
and  Co-ops  have  been  funded,  there  will  be 
a  distribution  every  ninety  days  or  when  the 
escrow  thereafter  reaches  $10  million.  Fur- 
ther payments  to  the  States  from  deficiency 
funds  will  reflect  an  apportionment  to 
assure  repayments  to  the  DOE  of  the  funds 
advanced  by  the  DOE  to  the  States. 

Each  State  has  discretion  to  select  among 
energy-related  programs  identified  in  the 
agreement  of  otherwise  approved  by  an  ap- 
propriate court  or  the  OHA,  that  are  de- 
signed to  benefit  consumers  of  petroleum 
within  the  States  (which  may  include  motor 
vehicle  operators,  electric  utility  customers, 
home  heating  oil  customers  and  other  end- 
users  of  petroleum  products).  Before  receiv- 
ing the  funds,  the  Governor  of  each  jiu-is- 
diction  must  assure  that  they  will  be  uti- 
lized for  such  programs,  and  must  identify 
the  programs  prior  to  spending  the  funds. 
Among  the  approved  programs  are  the  five 
identified  by  Congress  in  the  Warner 
Amendment,  Section  155  of  the  Further 
Continuing  Appropriations  Act  of  1983,  Pub. 
L.  No.  97-377,  and  the  programs  identified 
in  Exhibit  J  to  the  Agreement.  Each  State 
must  provide  public  notice   and  a  public 
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above,  from  deficiency  funds  »nd  from  the 
OHA  funds.  Funds  received  by  the  DOE  will 
be  deposited  In  the  United  States  Treasury 
or  will  be  held  in  reserve  to  meet  the  DOE's 
obligation  to  fund  entitlements  exception 
relief. 

Under  the  settlement  agreement,  the 
DOE  will  modify  lU  June  21.  1985.  State- 
ment of  Restltutionary  Policy  governing 
crude  oil  funds  by  providing  an  opportunity 
in  special  refund  proceedings  pursuant  to  10 
C.P.R.  Subpart  V  for  non-settling  waiving 
claimants  to  submit  any  claims  of  Injury 
from  an  alleged  crude  oil  violation,  and  by 
dividing  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  States  all  funds  not  distributed  to 
successful  claimants.  Funds  received  by  the 
States  under  such  proceedings  will  be  allo- 
cated and  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  In 
the  same  manner  as  funds  received  from  the 
Courts  escrow.  The  requirements  for  letters 
of  assurance  from  the  Governors,  public 
hearings,  identification  of  programs  prior  to 
expenditures,  limitations  on  programs  and 
reporting  requirements  are  identical  to 
those  which  apply  to  funds  from  the  Courts 
escrow.  Funds  received  by  the  DOE  as  a 
result  of  this  policy  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  on  uses  as  descrit>ed  above. 
I.e.,  for  deposit  In  the  Treasury  or  to  fund 
entitlements  exception  relief.  The  DOE  will 
recommend  that  all  judicial  cases  involving 
crude  oil  be  resolved  similarly. 

All  parties  and  claimants  receiving  funds 
under  the  agreement  will  waive  any  further 
claims  to  crude  oil  refunds.  In  light  of  the 
waivers  which  have  already  been  signed  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  additional  waivers 
which  are  expected  to  be  signed,  few  claims 
by  non-waiving  individuals  asserting  injury 
are  likely  to  be  filed  at  the  OHA  In  other 
crude  oil  cases.  As  a  result,  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  by  the  DOE  will  be  to  esUblish  an 
initial  reserve  for  such  claims  amounting  to 
twenty  percent  of  the  funds  received  by  the 
DOE  and  to  disburse  the  remaining  eighty 
percent  in  advance  of  the  implementation  of 
a  claims  procedure.  The  reserve  in  the  OHA 
will  assure  the  availability  of  adequate 
funds  for  successful  claimants.  The  DOE 
will  issue  the  modified  policy  statement 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  Court's 
Order,  and  will  distribute  the  available  OHA 
crude  oil  funds,  amounting  to  at  least  $100 
million,  ten  working  days  later. 

The  question  of  the  deficiency  funds  to  be 
paid  to  the  Court's  escrow  is  not  resolved  by 
this  agreement.  As  to  most  of  the  firms  in- 
volved, discovery  has  not  been  completed. 
These  matters  must  be  resolved  on  a  compa- 
ny by  company  basis.  While  the  agreement 
does  not  resolve  any  of  the  deficiency  issues, 
it  calls  for  cooperation  among  the  parties  to 
the  agreement  to  expedite  resolution  of  dis- 
covery issues,  for  the  payment  of  uncontest- 
ed amounts  of  deficiencies,  for  the  waiver  of 
penalties  and  for  dismissal  of  any  producer 
party  when  its  deficiency  has  been  satisfied. 

There  are  two  cases  before  the  Court 
which  are  not  part  of  M.D.L.  No.  378:  Kerr- 
McGee  Corp.  v.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Civil  Action 
No.  84-1061.  and  Total  Petroleum  Corp.  v. 
Muskegon  OU  Co.,  Civil  Action  No.  85-1968. 
Gulf  and  Muskegon  have  paid  funds  into 
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COMMBNTS  RBGARPING  THK  SETTtSUiiNT 
AGREEMKNT 

The  parties  to  M.D.L.  No.  378  (with  one 
exception)  and  to  the  settlement  filed  a 
joint  memorandum  in  support  of  the  settle- 
ment agreement.  Several  other  Interested 
parties,  such  as  Shell  Oil  Company  and  the 
American  Trucking  Association.  Inc..  also 
filed  individual  supporting  memoranda. 
Only  one  party  to  M.D.L.  No.  378  which 
made  a  claim  before  the  DOE  for  the 
escrowed  funds  did  not  sign  the  agreement. 
That  party.  Total  Petroleum,  initially  filed 
an  objection  to  the  agreement.  Total's  con- 
cerns have  been  resolved  by  the  parties  and 
Total  has  withdrawn  its  objection.  The  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads,  the  Ameri- 
can Waterways  Operators.  Inc..  and  the 
Council  of  American  Flag  Ship  Operators 
(previously  listed  generically  as  'Rail  and 
Water  Transporters")  originally  filed  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  settlement,  which  ob- 
jections were  later  withdrawn. 

The  Georgia  Poverty  Rights  Organization 
(  "GPRO")  and  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  ("NCAI ")  both  submitted 
letters  to  the  Court  which  reflected  their 
particular  concerns.  The  GPRO  requested 
that  the  settlement  agreement  mandate 
that  each  State  expend  a  proportionate 
share  of  its  funds  on  identifiable  low-income 
programs,  depending  on  the  percentage  of 
low-income  households  In  the  State.  The 
NCAI  requested  a  similar  apportionment  for 
tribal  programs,  based  on  the  percentage  of 
Native  Americans  within  each  State.  As  a 
result  of  negotiations,  the  signatories  to  the 
agreement  and  NCAI  agreed  that  NCAI 
would  withdraw  its  motion  to  intervene  in 
exchange  for  the  States  conferring  on  the 
tribal  governments  and  their  citizens  an  ap- 
propriate equitable  share  of  the  benefits 
from  State  energy-related  restltutionary 
programs  either  as  a  part  of  the  programs 
benefitting  the  general  population  or  other- 
wise. Dk.  no.  846.  The  GPRO  has  agreed  to 
dismiss  its  appeal  in  exchange  for  similar 
considerations.  Dk.  no.  843.  In  both  cases, 
the  concerns  expressed  by  these  groups 
were  directed  solely  at  the  conditions  gov- 
erning the  States'  uses  of  the  funds  under 
the  agreement;  and  in  both  cases,  stipula- 
tions as  to  language  and  criteria  resolved 
the  incipient  obstacles. 

Muskegon  Development  filed  comments 
supporting  the  settlement,  but  asked  that 
an  additional  amount  of  $573,132.48.  plus  In- 
terest since  February  28.  1986.  be  added  to 
the  set-aside  for  Total  Petroleum  Corp.  v. 
Muskegon  Development  Co..  Civil  Action  No. 
85-1968-T.  since  the  $10  million  called  for  in 
the  agreement  is  no  longer  adequate  to 
cover  fully  the  claims  made  in  that  case. 
The  parties  to  the  agreement  have  Indicated 
that  they  have  no  objections  to  this  addi- 
tion. 

Southland  Royalty  Company  filed  an  op- 
position to  the  agreement,  alleging  that  the 
settlement  would  adversely  affect  South- 
land's claim  that  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  erro- 
neously deposited  in  the  Court's  escrow 
monies  owed  to  Southland.  Specifically. 
Southland  claims  that  Gulf  deposited  funds 
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Oulf'ii  deficiencies  are  satisfied  The  parties 
to  the  agreement  have  proposed  to  establish 
a  set-aside  of  $6  million.  Southland  has  ac- 
cepted this  offer. 

Congressman  John  Dingell,  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations of  the  House  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Court 
delineating  certain  objections  to  the  settle- 
ment agreement.  Later  in  this  opinion  the 
Court  will  address  in  detail  Congressman 
Dlngell's  concerns. 

Finally,  on  June  12,  1986.  this  Court  held 
an  open  hearing  on  the  settlement  agree- 
ment. Over  seventy  attorneys  attended  the 
proceedings.  At  this  hearing,  parties  in 
favor  of  and  opposed  to  the  settlement 
agreement  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  agreement.  A  number  of 
parties  spoke  In  favor  of  the  agreement.  Be- 
cause of  its  concerns  regarding  the  set-aside. 
Southland  spoke  In  opposition  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

COURT  APPROVAL  OP  THE  SETTLEMENT 
AGREEMENT 

In  Its  review  of  the  settlement  agreement, 
the  Court  is  guided  by  a  number  of  princi- 
ples. As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  the  law 
favors  and  encourages  settlements.  Bass  v. 
Phoenix  Seadnll/78.  Ltd..  749  P.2d  1154  (5th 
Cir.  1985);  Amoco  Production  Co.  v.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  465  F.2d  1350  (10th  Cir. 
1972).  The  settlement  of  actions  should  be 
fostered  to  avoid  protracted,  wasteful  and 
expensive  litigation.  P/izer.  Inc.  v.  Lord,  456 
F.2d  532  (8th  Cir.),  cert  denied,  406  U.S.  976 
(1972).  Particularly  in  complex  cases  the 
litigants  should  be  encouraged  to  determine 
their  respective  rights  between  themselves. 
See  Manual  /or  Complex  Litigation.  Second, 
§23.11  <1985).  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
courts  and  the  parties  that  there  should  be 
an  end  to  litigation,  and  the  law  favors  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  controversies. 

Before  the  Court  can  approve  a  proposed 
settlement.  It  must  find  that  the  agreement 
is  fair,  adequate  and  reasonable,  and  is  not 
the  product  of  fraud  by  or  collusion  among 
the  negotiating  parties.  Ficalora  v.  Lock- 
heed California  Co.,  751  P.2d  995  (9th  Cir. 
1985).  In  the  context  of  government  en- 
forcement consent  decrees,  courts  have  held 
that  "[u]nless  a  consent  decree  is  unfair,  in- 
adequate or  unreasonable,  it  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved."  SEC.  v.  Randolph,  736  F.2d  525,  529 
(9th  Cir.  1984).  The  approval  of  a  settle- 
ment agreement  does  not  depend  on  an 
exact  determination  of  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute. There  is  no  talismanic  formula  for  as- 
certaining when  a  settlement  Is  reasonable. 
Rather,  "(tlhe  evaluation  of  a  proposed  set- 
tlement requires  an  amalgam  of  delicate 
balancing,  gross  approximations  and  rough 
justice."  City  of  Detroit  v.  Grinnell,  495  F.2d 
448.  468  (2nd  Cir.  1974). 

A  determination  of  whether  a  settlement 
is  fair,  adequate  and  reasonable  requires  an 
analysis  of  the  risks  and  potential  rewards 
of  continued  litigation,  compared  to  the 
actual  benefits  achieved  by  the  proposed 
termination.  The  factors  a  court  must  con- 
sider include  the  complexity,  expense  and 
likely  duration  of  the  litigation,  the  stage  of 
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An  assessment  of  these  factors  convinces 
the  Court  that  the  settlement  agreement, 
taken  as  a  whole,  if  fair,  reasonable  and  ade- 
quate to  all  concerned  parties.  The  agree- 
ment was  reached  after  arms-length  negoti- 
ations among  a  wide  range  of  groups  repre- 
senting competing  interests.  The  negotia- 
tions were  extensive  and  hard-fought.  The 
very  fact  that  objections  to  the  agreement 
were  lodged  in  the  record  and  later  with- 
drawn attests  to  the  process  of  compromise. 
Counsel  entered  into  the  negotiations  well- 
versed  in  the  merits  of  their  client's  claims. 
Although  the  Court  has  independently  eval- 
uated the  proposed  settlement,  the  profes- 
sional judgment  of  counsel  involved  in  the 
litigation— who  have  made  a  determination 
that  the  settlement  represents  a  fair  allot- 
ment for  their  clients— is  entitled  to  signifi- 
cant weight.  Johnson  v.  Montgomery  County 
Sheriffs  Dept,  604  F.  Supp.  1346  (D.  Ala. 
1985);  In  re  Baldwin- United  Corp.,  105 
F.R.D.  475  (S.D.N.Y.  1984). 

Moreover,  that  a  government  agency, 
which  Is  committed  to  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest,  has  participated  in  the  com- 
promise negotiations  and  endorsed  their  re- 
sults is  a  factor  in  favor  of  settlement  ap- 
proval. Marshall  v.  Holiday  Magic,  Inc.,  550 
P.2d  1173  (9th  Cir.  1977);  Jones  v.  Amalga- 
mated Warbasse  Houses,  Inc.,  97  F.R.D.  355 
( E.D.N.  Y.  1983).  The  Department  of  Energy 
has  participated  extensively  throughout  the 
liability,  damages  and  settlement  phases  of 
this  complex  and  protracted  litigation.  F^ir- 
thermore,  pursuant  to  government  proce- 
dures, the  settlement  agreement  was  scruti- 
nized and  approved  by  both  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  ("OMB"). 

Finally,  the  near-unanimous  support  for 
the  settlement  agreement  is  a  factor  favor- 
ing approval  by  the  Court.  While  a  settle- 
ment stands  or  falls  on  its  merits  and  not  on 
a  head  count  between  its  proponents  and 
objectors,  the  overwhelming  support  for  the 
settlement  carries  some  ptersuasive  force. 
The  joint  motion  in  support  of  the  settle- 
ment agreement  is  signed  by  representatives 
of  the  DOE,  the  fifty-six  States  and  Territo- 
ries, over  ninety-eight  percent  of  the  partici- 
pants to  the  DOE  entitlements  program, 
the  refiners,  resellers,  retailers,  airlines,  ag- 
ricultural cooperatives,  surface  transporters 
and  utilities.  Equitably  also  the  other  major 
non-parties  or  interveners  who  were  pri- 
mary industrial  on  users  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts during  the  price-control  period,  viz.,  the 
railroads,  steamship  lines  and  barge  lines, 
have  been  included  in  the  distribution  con- 
templated by  the  settlement  and  have  with- 
drawn their  objections  and  joined  the  settle- 
ment. There  Is  no  opposition  to  the  settle- 
ment agreement  by  any  party  to  the  litiga- 
tion. 

The  agreement  provides  suttstantial  bene- 
fits for  all  pstrties  and  for  the  public,  and  it 
represents  a  fair  compromise  of  the  parties' 
competing  positions.  The  agreement  pro- 
vides a  significant  amount  and  major  por- 
tion of  the  funds  to  the  States  and  to  the 
federal  government  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
suming public.  The  Temporary  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  has  approved  the  form  of 
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to  benefit  various  t^atenories  of  petroleum 
consumers  who  may  not  receive  direct  re- 
funds under  the  agreement.  In  addition,  the 
agreement  provides  for  payments  to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  which  will  "fulfill 
the  restltutionary  goal  of  requiring  plain- 
tiffs to  disgorge  their  judicially-determined 
illegal  gains."  In  Re  Department  of  Energy 
Stripper  Well  Exemption  Litigation,  578  P. 
Supp.  at  595.  At  the  same  time,  the  agree- 
ment reserves  to  the  DOE  the  prosecutorial 
discretion  necessary  for  it  to  complete  pend- 
ing and  future  enforcement  actions  rising 
from  the  era  of  petroleum  price  controls. 

The  ratio  of  apportionments  to  the  refin- 
ing industry  under  the  settlement  agree- 
ment falls  within  the  range  of  overcharge 
estimates  established  in  the  OHA  Report. 
Assuming  that  the  total  amount  of  crude  oil 
overcharges  will  be  between  four  and  five 
billion  dollars,  the  $298  million  to  be  divided 
among  the  Entitlements  Program  partici- 
pants is  between  6  and  7.5  percent  of  the 
total,  which  is  within  the  2.7  to  8.1  percent 
range  of  overcharges  the  OHA  determined 
that  the  refiners  absorbed  as  a  group.  In  ex- 
change for  this  apportionment,  a  number  of 
refiners  have  compromised  other  claims 
they  asserted  to  the  fund  as  first  purchas- 
ers. Similarly,  the  distribution  through  a 
claims  procedure  of  $215  million  to  petrole- 
um resellers  and  retailers,  agricultural  coop- 
eratives, airlines,  surface  transporters  and 
utilities,  will  fairly  and  adequately  compen- 
sate the  members  of  these  groups.  While 
these  groups  originally  requested  a  much 
larger  percentage  share  of  the  escrowed 
funds,  the  Court  agrees  with  the  parties' 
own  assessments  that  the  settlement  is  in 
their  best  interests. 

The  risks  of  continued  litigation  are  sub- 
stantial for  all  of  the  parties.  If  the  remedy 
issues  were  not  resolved  by  agreement,  each 
of  the  parties  would  face  the  risk  of  a  sig- 
nificantly reduced  recovery  or  no  recovery 
at  all.  Since  the  OHA  Report  concluded 
that  the  refiners  as  a  class  were  injured  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  overcharges  were 
passed  on  to  resellers  and  consumers,  the  re- 
coveries obtained  by  the  DOE  and  the 
States  under  the  agreement  would  not  have 
been  assured  otherwise.  Likewise,  the  pri- 
vate parties  to  the  litigation  faced  the  risk 
that  the  Court  would  direct  all  of  the  funds 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the 
States.  Thus,  the  benefits  accruing  to  par- 
ties under  the  agreement  outweigh  the  risks 
of  continued  litigation. 

In  addition,  the  agreement  protects  the 
interests  of  non-parties  and  of  parties  to 
other  pending  litigation.  Insofar  as  the 
agreement  provides  set-asides  to  satisfy 
final  judgments  in  private  overcharge  ac- 
tions. It  secures  the  rights  of  parties  to  that 
litigation.  The  agreement  also  allows  the 
OHA  to  reserve  amounts  to  satisfy  claims  of 
injury  from  overcharges  by  non-parties. 
Furthermore,  the  settlement  will  immedi- 
ately free  funds  held  by  the  OHA  for  the 
benefit  of  injured  consumers. 

The  agreement  will  permit  the  resolution 
of  (1)  claims  to  other  crude  oil  overcharge 
funds  which  have  been  or  will  be  recovered 
by  the  DOE  in  a  great  many  administrative 
or  judicial  proceedings;  and  <ii)  the  litiga- 
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8uch  funds  are  currently  in  escrow  or 
whether  such  cases  have  commenced  on  the 
date  of  this  Order.  Puthermore,  the  agree- 
ment will  release  most  private  crude  oil 
overcharge  claims  among  and  against  the 
parties,  thereby  avoiding  additional  litiga- 
tion. 

Muskegon  has  requested  a  modification  of 
the  agreement.  The  parties  anticipated  that 
the  $10  million  set-aside  created  in  para- 
graph II. C. 2.  of  the  agreement  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  any  judgment  obtained  by 
Total  in  its  action  against  Muskegon.  The 
parties  have  stated  that  they  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  set-aside  being  increased  by 
$573,132.48.  plus  interest  from  February  28. 
1986.  to  reflect  the  full  amount  of  escrowed 
funds  attributable  to  Muskegon's  sales  to 
Total  as  of  February  28.  1986.  The  Court 
finds  that  this  adjustment  is  appropriate 
and  in  accord  with  the  agreement. 

Similarly,  the  set-aside  proposed  for 
Southland  fully  satisfies  any  claim  South- 
land might  have  against  the  escrowed  funds. 
The  parties  were  able  to  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  terms  and  conditions. 
However,  the  Court  notes  that  much  of  the 
dispute  between  the  DOE  and  Southland  in- 
volved concerns  not  germane  to  the  litiga- 
tion surrounding  the  escrowed  funds.  The 
Court  finds  that  the  Interests  of  Southland 
are  adequately  provided  for  by  the  set-aside. 

The  public  interest  will  be  advanced  by 
the  value  of  an  immediate  recovery,  which 
will  avoid  the  delay  and  expense  of  further 
litigation.  This  litigation  has  been  pending 
since  1978.  Numerous  issues  would  remain 
to  be  resolved  by  this  Court  in  the  absence 
of  a  settlement  agreement.  In  addition,  the 
agreement's  release  of  most  private  crude 
oil  overcharge  claims  among  the  parties  will 
avoid  additional  litigation.  By  conserving 
the  very  substantial  amount  of  time  and  re- 
sources which  the  courts,  the  DOE.  the 
States  and  numerous  private  parties  would 
otherwise  l>e  required  to  expend  in  these 
proceedings,  the  agreement  promotes  the 
public  interest  in  a  very  broad  sense. 

The  only  extant  opposition  to  the  funda- 
mental mechanics  of  the  settlement  agree- 
ment comes  to  the  Court  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  Congressman  John  Dingell, 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  which 
letter  the  Court  has  ordered  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  court  file  in  this  case.  Because 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations represents  the  public  interest,  and 
both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  has  and 
is  performing  a  very  praiseworthy  function 
in  oversight  of  federal  govenunental  policies 
and  actions,  the  Court  believes  it  is  impor- 
tant to  address  the  concerns  raised  by  Con- 
gressman Dingell. 

First.  Congressman  Dingell  contends  that 
the  settlement  agreement  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  public  scrutiny.  Initially,  there  is 
some  confusion  with  respect  to  what  the 
DOE  regulations  require  In  the  form  of 
public  comment.  See  10  C.F.R.  i  205.199J. 
However,  the  Court  need  not  pass  upon 
whether  the  DOE  regulations  apply  to 
court-approved    settlement    agreements   or 
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only  to  consent  orders  and  administrative 
documents  for  two  significant  reasons.  If 
the  DOE  regulations  have  not  been  adhered 
to.  that  is  an  internal  matter  for  the  DOE 
and  Congress  to  resolve  in  a  forum  other 
than  the  present  one.  More  importantly, 
though,  the  Court  believes  the  final  settle- 
ment agreement  has  undergone  adequate 
public  scrutiny. 

The  most  interested  parties  have  either 
signed  the  settlement  agreement  or  have  ex- 
pressed their  concerns  to  the  Court.  The 
Court  has  received  numerous  letters  regard- 
ing the  settlement,  from  groups  such  as  the 
Associated  Catholic  Charities  of  Baltimore, 
the  Georgia  Poverty  Rights  Organization, 
Project  Independence,  and  the  Public  Utili- 
ty Law  Project  of  New  York.  Inc.,  to  name 
but  a  few.  Furthermore,  groups  and  entities 
specifically  designated  to  represent  the 
public  interest— such  as  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  fifty  States'  attorneys  gen- 
eral—have participated  extensively  in  these 
proceedings  and  have  subjected  the  settle- 
ment agreement  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  is  a  prime  function  of  the 
Court  in  reviewing  the  settlement  agree- 
ment to  determine  whether  the  settlement 
adequately  protects  the  public  interest.  See 
United  States  v.  Hooker  Chemical  &  Plastics 
Corp.,  607  P.Supp.  1052,  1057  (W.D.N.Y. 
1985).  To  that  end,  on  June  12,  1986,  the 
Court  conducted  a  publicly  visible  settle- 
ment conference,  which  was  attended  by 
over  seventy  attorneys  and  numerous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press.  As  the  history  of  the 
Court's  referral  of  the  overcharge  issues  to 
the  CHA  demonstrates,  there  has  been 
public  participation  at  every  step  of  these 
proceedings.  In  addition,  the  settlement 
agreement  itself  requires  a  public  hearing 
process  in  advance  of  any  State's  distribu- 
tion of  funds.  See  Pinal  Settlement  Agree- 
ment at  II.B.S.f.i. 

Finally,  public  scrutiny  is  but  a  means  to 
the  end  of  insuring  that  public  interests  are 
protected.  The  Court  is  convinced  that  the 
proposed  settlement  agreement  will  inure  to 
the  public  good.  The  Court  delineated  many 
of  the  benefits  of  the  settlement  above.  Any 
lingering  doubts  regarding  the  protection  of 
the  public  are  dispelled  by  the  provisions  of 
the  settlement  agreement  itself.  The  pro- 
grams to  which  the  States  may  target  their 
funds  are  specifically  detailed  in  the  agree- 
ment. Final  Settlement  Agreement  at 
II.B.3.f.ii.  The  funding  for  state  programs 
may  only  be  used  to  supplement,  not  to  sup- 
plant, other  funds  directed  at  those  state 
programs.  Such  funding  would  require  deci- 
sional authority  of  the  highest  state  execu- 
tive officials,  i.e..  the  Governor  and  Attor- 
ney General,  with  latitude  for  state  legisla- 
tive input.  Id.  at  II.B.3.f.  Finally,  the  settle- 
ment agreement  provides  for  both  DOE  and 
Court  oversight  of  State  expenditures.  The 
settlement  agreement,  which  affords  signifi- 
cant public  benefits,  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  subjected  to  the  most  searching 
public  scrutiny. 

Second,  Congressman  Dingell  suggests 
that  the  settlement  agreement  is  inconsist- 
ent with  House  Concurrent  Resolution  337. 
which  required  that  reconciliation  legisla- 
tion concerning  oil  overcharge  matters  be 
enacted  by  the  99th  Congress.  The  Court 
appreciates  being  apprised  of  legislative  ac- 
tions. However,  a  House  Resolution  is  not 
tantamount  to  legislation  passed  by  both 
chambers  and  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

A  House  Committee  Report  regarding  the 
Resolution  assumed  this  Court  would  take 
no  action  on  the  proposed  settlement  agree- 


ment so  that  Congress  could  act  in  its  stead. 
In  light  of  the  separation  of  powers,  and 
with  utmost  respect  for  Congress  as  a  pri- 
mary source  of  "the  supreme  law  of  the 
Land"  under  Article  VI,  the  Court  declines 
to  remain  dormant.  One  purpose  of  the  sep- 
aration of  powers  is  to  prevent  an  unneces- 
sary and  dangerous  concentration  of  power 
In  one  branch.  Chadha  v.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Sennce.  634  F.2d  408.  422 
(9th  Cir.  1980),  a/Td,  103  S.Ct.  2764  (1982). 
The  separation  of  powers  was  not  instituted 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  promote  govern- 
mental efficiency,  but  was  looked  to  instead 
as  a  bulwark  against  tyranny.  United  States 
v.  Brown.  381  U.S.  437,  443  (1965);  Federal- 
ists 48,  51  and  71. 

Inaction  on  the  part  of  this  Court  would 
be  an  abdication  of  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. Conversely,  any  action  taken 
by  this  Court  would  resolve  a  matter  par- 
ticularly within  the  province  of  the  judici- 
ary: eight  years  of  multidistrict  litigation. 
Furthermore,  action  on  the  part  of  this 
Court  will  not  impede  or  impair  the  legisla- 
ture from  performing  its  constitutionally  as- 
signed function.  Congress  possesses  full  au- 
thority to  pass  any  legislation  it  deems  wise 
and  proper.  But  the  task  of  adjudication  of 
matters  which  are  ripe  for  decision  must  be 
left  to  Article  III  tribunals,  of  which  this 
Court  is  one,  acting  additionally  with  multi- 
district authority  under  Congressional  legis- 
lation with  appellate  court  review. 

Third,  Congressman  Dingell  complains 
that  the  settlement  agreement  improperly 
links  the  stripper  well  cases  with  litigation 
pending  in  another  court  concerning  entitle- 
ments. The  negotiated  settlement  gives  the 
refiners  a  percentage  of  the  overcharges 
within  the  range  of  the  estimates  contained 
in  the  OHA  Report.  Since  the  OHA  Report 
could  not  trace  specific  overcharges,  if  the 
refiners  choose  to  distribute  their  allotment 
along  the  lines  of  standards  set  in  the  enti- 
tlements litigation,  that  is  entirely  permissi- 
ble. F\jrthermore,  there  is  no  improper  link- 
age of  petroleum  cases.  That  the  settlement 
paints  with  a  broad  brush  does  not  persuade 
the  Court  that  the  agreement  is  unreason- 
able. On  the  contrary,  compromise  is  the  es- 
sence of  settlement,  and  parties  may  settle 
more  than  one  case  at  a  time  Nelson  v. 
Waring.  602  F.Supp.  410  (D.  Miss.  1983). 

Fourth,  Congressman  Dingell  contends 
that  the  settlement  agreement  would  moot 
the  proposed  restitutionary  policy  that  the 
DOE  submitted  to  this  Court.  It  should  be 
noted  the  referral  of  this  matter  to  the 
DOE  was  limited  to  factfinding  regarding 
tracing  of  the  payment  of  the  overcharges 
for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Court  in  the  exercise  of  its  restitutionary 
jurisdictional  power.  The  DOEs  policy  pro- 
FK>sal  was  not  binding  on  the  Court  or 
cloven  in  stone  for  Congress.  The  Court 
does  not  agree  with  Congressman  Dingell's 
view  that  changes  in  position  are  inherently 
mischievous: 

Although  perhaps  irritating  to  a  court  and 
grounds  for  skepticism,  such  changes  are 
not  impermissible.  As  noted  in  Montana 
Power  Co.  v.  EPA.  608  F.2d  334,  349  (9th  Cir. 
1979),  "it  does  not  matter  that  [a  party] 
'switched  horses  in  midstream'  as  long  as  it 
'was  astraddle  a  good  horse  when  it  reached 
the  other  side.' "  See  also  Public  Service 
Comm'n.  v.  FPC,  511  F.2d  338.  353  (D.C.  Cir. 
1975)  (agency  may  "switch  rather  than  fight 
the  lessons  of  experience"). 

Texaco,  Inc.  v.  Department  of  Energy,  Nos. 
3-44  through  3-49.  at  3  n.  6  (TECA.  unpub- 
lished. May  30.  1986).  In  the  instant  case, 
the  DOE  policy,  as  modified  by  the  settle- 


ment agreement,  provides  a  claims  proce- 
dure and  protects  the  rights  of  nonparties 
who  have  not  participated  in  the  court  proc- 
ess—changes which  the  Court  perceives  are 
for  the  better. 

Fifth,  according  to  Congressman  Dingell, 
a  number  of  the  agreement's  terms  are  con- 
trary to  an  opinion  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (  "GAO  ").  However,  many  of  the 
GAO's  complaints  concern  the  settlement  of 
the  entitlements  litigation  in  tandem  with 
the  stripper  well  litigation,  an  issue  the 
Court  previously  addressed.  In  Congressman 
Dingell's  statement  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  to  approve  the  settlement  agree- 
ment, he  states  that  "(alpproval  of  the  Set- 
tlement Agreement  would  put  this  Court  In 
the  position  of  appearing,  at  least,  to  over- 
rule the  GAO  without  ever  hearing  from 
that  agency. "  Dk.  no.  836,  p.  13.  As  the 
Court  explained  above,  the  principle  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  prohibits  judicial  subser- 
vience to  the  various  sentiments  of  coordi- 
nate branches.  Furthermore,  this  Court  is 
without  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  policy 
statements  of  the  GAO.  With  respect  to  the 
substance  of  Congressman  Dingell's  conten- 
tion, the  Court  chooses  to  rely  on  the  exper- 
tise of  the  DOE— which  has  participated  in 
these  multidistrict  proceedings  since  their 
inception— in  determining  when  it  should 
compromise  its  stances  in  various  cases  to 
bring  about  a  salutary  resolution  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  litigation.  The  DOE  de- 
cision is  buttressed  by  approval  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  OMB. 

Finally,  Congressman  Dingell  questions 
the  administrative  and  attorneys  fees  that 
will  come  from  the  oil  overcharge  money 
under  the  terms  of  the  settlement  agree- 
ment. While  the  simultaneous  negotiation 
and  deduction  of  fees  from  a  settlement 
fund  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  it  is  not  im- 
proper. Piambino  v.  Bailey,  757  F.2d  1112 
(Uth  Cir.  1985):  Mendoza  v.  Tucson  School 
Distnct  No.  1,  623  F.2d  1338  (9th  Cir.  1980), 
cerL  denied,  sub  nom  Sanches  v.  Tucson 
Unified  School  District  No.  1,  450  U.S.  912 
(1981):  In  Re  Coordinated  Pretrial  Proceed- 
ings in  Antibiotic  Antitrust  Actions,  410 
F.Supp.  706  (D.  Minn.  1975).  Because  of  the 
arms-length  nature  of  the  bargaining  and 
the  presence  in  the  negotiations  of  partici- 
pants designated  to  represent  the  public  in- 
terest, the  Court  is  persuaded  that  the  allo- 
cation of  administrative  and  attorneys  fees 
involved  no  improper  arrangements  or 
sweetheart  deals.  The  administration  of  the 
proposed  settlement  will  entail  a  great  deal 
of  management  and  accounting  expenses. 
Furthermore,  a  number  of  safeguards  con- 
tained in  the  agreement  will  prevent  any 
possible  excesses.  The  amounts  of  adminis- 
trative ex[>enditures  the  States  are  permit- 
ted to  make  are  subject  to  legislative  and 
regulatory  caps  or  to  a  limit  of  five  percent 
of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  States.  Final 
Settlement  Agreement  at  II.B.3.f.iii.  Thus, 
the  States'  fee  requests  are  reasonable  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  they  represent  of 
the  total  overcharge.  See  Blum  v.  Stetson, 
104  S.  Ct.  1541,  1549-50,  n.l6  (1984).  The  At- 
torneys general  must  file  with  the  disburs- 
ing officials  written  notices  of  the  amount 
and  manner  of  direct  disbursements  for  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  of  litigation  ex- 
penses. IfL  Prior  to  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds  or  payments  permissible  under  the 
agreement,  the  States  must  submit  reports 
to  this  Court  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  identifying  the  programs  or  pay- 
ments for  which  such  funds  will  be  (expend- 
ed. IcL  at  II.B.3.f.iv.  Thus,  the  Court  inter- 
prets this  provision  as  authorizing  Court 


oversight  of  the  expenditures  for  adminis- 
trative and  attorneys  fees.  With  respect  to 
the  surface  transporters  and  the  utilities, 
the  disbursement  of  attorneys  fees  is  specifi- 
cally made  subject  to  Court  approval.  Id.  at 
Exhibits  F  and  G.  In  light  of  the  built-in 
checks  on  the  propriety  of  expenditures,  the 
Court  finds  that  the  allotments  for  adminis- 
trative and  attorneys  fees  are  prop>er. 

In  conclusion,  the  Court  finds  that  the 
benefits  of  the  settlement  agreement  far 
outweigh  the  burdens  that  continued  litiga- 
tion would  entail.  The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment equitably  provide  for  the  concerns  of 
the  parties  and  the  public.  The  agreement 
contains  within  it  adequate  mechanisms  for 
insuring  the  just  distribution  of  funds,  in- 
cluding oversight  authority  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  make  public  reports— and  this  is  sub- 
ject to  the  Court's  continuing  equity  power 
to  insure  compliance.  The  Court  concludes 
that  the  proposed  settlement  of  this  diffi- 
cult and  intricate  multidistrict  litigation  is 
fair,  adequate  and  reasonable. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  final  set- 
tlement agreement,  with  the  modifications 
noted  herein,  shall  be  approved.  The  Court 
shall  execute  separately  the  necessary 
orders  of  disbursement. 

At  Wichita,  Kansas,  this  7th  day  of  July, 
1986. 

Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works 

TITLE  V 

Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works, 

Washington,  DC,  July  25,  1986. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,   U.S. 

Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 

the  Budget,    U.S.   Senate,    Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Pete  and  Lawton:  Enclosed  is  pro- 
posed legislation  and  accompanying  report 
language  required  by  S.  Con.  Res.  120,  the 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  The  resolution  requires  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  to  achieve  savings  of  $7  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $3.1  billion  in  outlays 
in  its  programs  over  the  next  three  fiscal 
years.  Reconciliation  instructions  assumed 
that  savings  would  be  derived  from  a  combi- 
nation of  reductions  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  from  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
program  and  adoption  of  $100  million  in 
user  fees. 

The  Committee  has  taken  extraordinary 
steps  to  comply  with  assigned  reconciliation 
instructions.  The  Committee  voted  to  levy 
user  fees  through  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  tmd  to  increase  the  fees  im- 
posed by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. The  reported  legislation  also  removes  a 
prohibition  in  current  law  to  allow  liquida- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  loan  portfolio  as  part 
of  the  effort  to  meet  budget  targets.  We  fur- 
ther agreed  to  achieve  substantial  savings  in 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  program  and  in- 
crease fees  collected  through  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

The  Committee  voted  to  report  S.  2405 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1986  on 
July  23,  1986.  This  measure  achieves  savings 
in  budget  authority  of  $1.3  billion  beyond 
the  level  contained  in  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions and  approximates  the  assigned  level  in 
outlays.  Contrasted  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  current  services  baseline  pro- 
jection, this  measure  represents  a  savings  of 


$8.1  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $2.6  bil- 
lion in  outlays  over  the  next  three  fiscal 
years. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  several  propos- 
als to  meet  the  additional  required  savings 
in  fiscal  year  1987.  If  adopted,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  is  directed  to  col- 
lect an  additional  5%  of  its  annual  appro- 
priation or  $20  million  in  user  fees  above 
the  current  level  of  $132  million  or  33%  of 
its  budget.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  directed  to  collect  approximately 
$20  million  dollars  in  fees  applied  to  Federal 
registration  and  p»ermit  programs.  Proposed 
legislation  specifies  that  the  revenues  raised 
will  be  returned  to  the  Agency  to  support  its 
programs.  The  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration is  directed  to  sell  $50  million  in 
defaulted  loans. 

The  Committee  had  made  every  effort  to 
comply  with  reconciliation  instructions.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  see 
that  the  enclosed  proposals  are  enacted  to 
further  reduce  deficit  spending. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  T.  Stafford, 

Chairman. 
Lloyd  Bentsen, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Fees  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency 

As  a  part  of  the  1987  budget  process  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  prepared 
a  proposal  to  raise  off-setting  receipts  by 
charging  fees  for  various  services  and  regu- 
latory activities  conducted  by  the  Agency. 
The  President's  1987  budget  recommended 
fees  in  three  areas:  pesticide  registrations: 
pre-manufacturing  notice  review  under  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act;  and  ocean 
disposal  permits.  The  total  amount  of  the 
EPA  fees  proposed  in  the  President's  budget 
was  $21  million. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  created  a  task  force 
to  look  at  fees  across  all  of  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agency.  In  addition  to  the 
three  items  listed  above,  the  task  force  iden- 
tified one  other  fee  that  would  be  available 
in  the  1987  fiscal  year— that  is  a  fee  imposed 
by  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development 
for  various  quality  assurance  and  quality 
control  services  that  they  provide  for  the 
private  sector. 

The  Committee  is  reporting  language 
which  authorizes  EPA  to  assess  and  collect 
fees  and  charges  in  these  four  areas  for 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988  and  1989.  The 
amount  of  the  fees  collected  in  each  of  the 
next  three  fiscal  years  is  estimated  to  be  $20 
million  annually.  This  amount  is  not  a  cap 
on  the  total  fees  that  the  Agency  can  collect 
and  is  in  addition  to  authority  that  the 
Agency  has  under  other  statutes  to  collect 
fees  and  assess  charges. 

The  task  force  identified  seven  other  pos- 
sible areas  where  fees  might  be  appropriate. 
The  Administrator  has  determined  that 
each  of  these  areas  should  be  studied  in- 
depth.  A  report  on  each  of  these  items  and 
on  other  possibilities  is  expected  in  late 
1987.  These  areas  include:  certification  of 
air  emission  standards  for  mobile  sources; 
corporate  average  fuel  economy  tests;  emis- 
sions equipment  on  luxury  automobiles: 
processing  petitions  for  exemptions  and  var- 
iances under  various  statutes.  The  combined 
total  revenue  from  these  seven  sources  is  es- 
timated to  be  $15  million  per  year. 

The  task  force  also  looked  at  charging 
fees  for  various  permit  programs  (NPDES 
permits,  RCRA  permits)  that  are  available 
for  delegation  to  the  states.  No  recommen- 


dation was  made  until  further  study,  but 
the  states  have  registered  strong  opposition 
to  fees  that  would  be  preemptive  in  these 
areas,  since  many  states  already  use  permit 
fees  to  support  their  own  programs.  The 
legislation  reported  by  the  Committee  re- 
quires EPA  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  fee  authority  granted 
here  and  to  consider  other  fees  and  charges. 
A  draft  of  that  report  is  to  be  circulated  to 
state  and  local  government  officials  for 
their  review  and  the  final  report  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  is  to  include  a  summary 
of  the  comments  made  by  these  state  and 
local  officials. 

One  problem  noted  by  the  task  force  is 
that  under  current  law  any  fee  raised  by  the 
Agency  would  be  deposited  in  the  general 
fund  and  would  not  be  available  to  directly 
support  Agency  programs.  The  language  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  would  provide 
that  all  revenues  received  would  be  placed 
in  a  special  fund  within  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  be  available  for  appropriation  to  support 
the  programmatic  activities  for  which  the 
fee  was  levied. 

Fees  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission 

SUMBtARY 

Section  2  authorizes  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  assess  and  collect 
annual  charges  from  its  licensees  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis  for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  and 
1989,  for  costs  incurred  by  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  such  licensees,  if  the  Com- 
mission can  demonstrate  that— (1)  the  fee  to 
be  assessed  a  given  licensee  is  reasonably  re- 
lated to  the  regulatory  service  provided  by 
the  Commission  to  the  licensee  from  whom 
the  Commission  proposes  to  collect  the  fee: 
and  (2)  the  fee  fairly  reflects  the  actual  cost 
to  the  Commission  of  providing  such  service 
to  each  such  individual  licensee. 

The  fees  collected  pursuant  to  this  provi- 
sion may  not,  when  added  to  other  amounts 
collected  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
other  provisions  of  law.  exceed  38  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Commission 
each  such  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  this  section  provides  that  the 
amount  of  fees  to  be  assessed  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  rule,  after  reasonable  opportunity 
for  notice  and  comment  by  all  interested 
ptersons. 

discussion 

Section  7601  of  Public  Law  99-272  (42 
U.S.C.  2213),  enacted  into  law  on  April  7, 
1986,  authorizes  the  Commission  to  assess 
and  collect  annual  charges  from  its  licens- 
ees, on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  in  an  amount  up 
to  33  percent  of  the  annual  costs  incurred 
by  the  Commission,  provided  that  the  Com- 
mission can  demonstrate  that  the  charges 
assessed  are  reasonably  related  to  the  regu- 
latory service  provided  by  the  Commission 
and  fairly  reflect  the  cost  to  the  Commis- 
sion of  providing  such  service.  Section  7601 
further  provides  that  the  Commission  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  evaluating  the 
feasibility  and  necessity  of  establishing  a 
system  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
annual  charges.  Finally,  section  7601  pro- 
vides that  any  assessments  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  this  provision  shall  be  established  by 
rule. 

On  July  1.  1986,  the  Commission  pub- 
lished proposed  regulations  to  Implement 
section  7601  (51  Fed.  Reg.  24078).  On  July  7. 
1986,  the  Commission  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  a  "Report  on  the  Assessment  and 
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Collection  of  Annual  Charges",  as  required 
by  subsection  (a)  of  section  7601. 

In  light  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  report  submitted  by  the  Commission  to 
this  Committee,  and  in  view  of  the  regula- 
tions that  the  Commission  has  proposed  to 
adopt  to  implement  section  7601  of  Public 
Law  9»-272.  further  clarification  and  guid- 
ance appears  to  be  necessary,  to  ensure  that 
the  Commission  properly  carries  out  the 
intent  of  section  7601.  Accordingly,  section 
3,  which  amends  section  7601  of  Public  Law 
99-272,  provides  this  further  clarification  of 
the  scope  and  intent  of  the  Commission's 
authority  to  collect  aimual  fees.  In  addition, 
this  provision  increases  the  maximum 
amount  of  fees  that  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  assess,  from  the  current  limit  of 
33%  to  38%. 

The  approach  that  the  Commission  has 
proposed  to  talte  in  implementing  section 
7601.  as  set  forth  In  the  proposed  rule  pub- 
lished on  July  1,  1986.  does  not  meet  this 
standard.  In  fact,  the  Commision,  in  propos- 
ing a  uniform  annual  assessment  for  all  nu- 
clear power  reactors— regardless  of  the  vari- 
ance in  the  regulatory  service  provided  each 
individual  licensee  and  the  corresponding 
variance  in  the  cost  of  providing  such  serv- 
ice—has virtually  disregarded  the  directive 
contained  in  section  7601.  Similarly,  the  ap- 
proach that  the  Commission  has  proposed 
for  the  Commission's  large  materials  licens- 
ees suffers  from  the  same  legal  infirmity. 
And  finally,  the  Conunission  has  excluded  a 
large  number  of  licensees  from  consider- 
ation citing  "the  administration  costs  for 
administering  such  a  collection  program." 

Section  2  authorizes,  but  does  not  direct, 
the  Commission  to  collect  38%  of  its  annual 
budget  from  fees  on  Conunission  licensees. 
The  report  provided  to  the  Committee  by 
the  Commission,  indicates  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  able  to  collect  the  full 
amount  authorized  under  section  2,  and  do 
so  consistent  with  the  standards  and  proce- 
dures esUblished  in  section  2.  But  this  pro- 
vision does  not  authorize  the  Commission  to 
collect  any  fees  if  the  Commission  is  unable 
to  demonstrate  that— (1)  the  fee  to  be  as- 
sessed a  given  licensee  is  reasonably  related 
to  the  regulatory  service  provided  by  the 
Commission  to  the  licensee  from  whom  the 
Commission  proposes  to  collect  the  fee;  and 
(2)  the  fee  fairly  reflects  the  actual  cost  to 
the  Commission  of  providing  such  service  to 
each  such  individual  licensee. 

Section  2  requires  the  Conunission  to  dem- 
onstrate on  a  licensee-specific  basis  that  the 
fee  to  be  assessed  is  reasonably  related  to 
the  actual  cost  of  the  regulatory  service  pro- 
vided. Thus,  for  example,  where  the  Com- 
mission devotes  substantial  resources  to  a 
given  licensee— such  as  a  "problem  plant"  or 
a  plant  applying  for  an  operating  license— 
the  fee  assessed  should  reflect  such  actual 
coats.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  Com- 
mission devotes  lesser  resources  to  a  given 
licensee,  that,  too,  should  be  reflected  in  the 
fee  collected  from  that  licensee.  As  expresed 
in  the  Statement  of  Managers  accompany- 
ing section  7601,  because  certain  Commis- 
sion licensees,  such  as  uranium  producers 
and  others,  have  limited  ability  to  pass 
through  the  cosU  of  these  charges  to  the  ul- 
timate consuimer,  the  Commission  should 
take  this  factor  into  account  in  determining 
whether  to  modify  the  Commission's  cur- 
rent fee  schedule  for  such  licensees. 

Section  2  esUblishes  the  factors  that  the 
Commission  may  consider  in  sissessing  fees 
pursuant  to  this  provision.  The  section  does 
not  authorize  the  Commission  to  assess  fees 
or  some  licensees  and  not  others  based  upon 


the  administrative  costs  to  the  Commission 
of  collecting  such  fees.  If  further  informa- 
tion from  the  Commission  Justifies  it.  ap- 
propriate modification  to  the  legislation  can 
be  made  to  ensure  that  the  administrative 
costs  of  the  Commission's  fee  program 
remain  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Finally,  section  2  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  conduct  a  notice  and  comment 
rulemaking  to  establish  the  amount  of  any 
fees  to  be  assessed,  with  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  notice  and  comment  by  all  interest- 
ed persons.  The  Committee  expects  the 
Commission,  at  a  minimum,  to  allow  for  at 
least  45  days  for  the  public  to  comment  on 
any  proposed  rule. 

Sales  or  Notes 

The  Committee  has  reported  legislation 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  sell  defaulted  loans  which  have 
been  accumulated  in  the  Revolving  Fund  of 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
The  Secretary  is  instructed  by  this  language 
to  sell  notes  sufficient  to  achieve  budget 
savings  of  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Under  current  law  there  is  a  prohibition 
on  the  sale  of  such  notes.  This  legislation 
would  explicitly  overturn  that  current  law 
prohibition.  In  February,  1985  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  legislative  proposal  to  the  same 
effect.  The  justification  for  that  proposal 
which  accompanied  the  draft  bill  is  reprint- 
ed below. 

HiGHWAT  Programs 

On  July  23,  1986,  the  Committee  voted  to 
report  S.  2405,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1986.  This  measure  is  a  comprehensive  re- 
authorization of  Federal-Aid  Highway  pro- 
grams through  fiscal  year  1990. 

This  program  is  funded  entirely  through 
highway  user  fees  collected  into  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  and  must  be  expended  on 
highway  projects.  When  authorization,  or 
contract  authority,  is  created  for  this  pro- 
gram out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  the 
funds  are  apportioned  or  allocated  to  the 
States.  The  States  can  then  inmiediately  ob- 
ligate these  funds  without  any  further  ap- 
propriations process. 

The  argument  has  been  put  forward  that 
the  highway  program  is  a  dedicated  user  fee 
program  financed  from  a  trust  fund  that 
has  a  $9  billion  balance  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  inunune  from  any  efforts  to  control 
Federal  spending.  The  Highway  Tr\ist  Fund 
is,  however,  part  of  the  unified  budget  and 
the  level  of  highway  spending  does  have  an 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  control 
spending  as  part  of  Federal  deficit  reduction 
efforts,  the  Committee  agreed  to  restrain 
spending  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Committee  adopted  an  obliga- 
tion limitation  of  $12,350  billion  in  each 
fiscal  year  1987  through  1990.  This  is  a  fur- 
ther reduction  from  levels  contained  in  P.L. 
99-272,  the  Consolidated  Onuiibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985,  yielding  a  net 
savings  of  $3  billion  in  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988.  The  obligation  llmlUtion  determines 
the  amount  that  States  can  obligate  from 
the  fund  in  any  given  year  and  therefore 
controls  outlays  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 

The  following  chart  shows  total  spending 
levels  contained  in  S.  2405  for  fiscal  years 
1987  through  1989. 


July  31,  1986 

S.  2405  AS  REPORTED 


July  31,  1986 
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Statement  op  Purpose  and  Need 
The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Relat- 
ed Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1985  (Pub. 
L.  No.  98-411,  98  Stat.  1545)  prohibiU  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  from  using  appro- 
priations to 

"sell  to  private  interests,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  borrower,  or  contract  with 
private  interests  to  sell  or  administer,  any 
loans  made  under  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  or  any 
loans  made  under  section  254  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974." 

The  Department  believes  that  this  limita- 
tion hampers  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  to 
take  actions  which  are  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  repeal  this  limi- 
tation. 

Title  II  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  S  3141) 
and  section  254  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  J  2344)  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  extend  financial  assistance  in 
the  form  of  direct  loans  and  guarantees  of 
loans  made  by  private  lenders.'  As  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  (EDA)  had  business  develop- 
ment loans  oustanding  in  the  amount  of 
$521  million  and  public  works  loans  out- 
standing in  the  amount  of  $249  million  (in- 
cluding loans  under  the  Community  Emer- 
gency Drought  Relief  Act  of  1977  (42  U.S.C. 
S  5184)).  In  addition,  EDA  has  entered  into 
guarantees  with  a  total  contingent  liability 
of  $380  million.'  Despite  a  series  of  manage- 
ment reforms  designed  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  portfolio  begun  by  EDA  in  FY 
1982,  the  delinquency  rate  of  the  business 
development  portfolio  has  remained  too 
high— a  troublesome  55%  as  of  September 
30,  1984.' 

In  order  to  manage  a  portfolio  the  size  of 
EDA's  and  to  protect  the  Oovemment's  in- 
terest, EDA  needs  flexibility  to  take  neces- 
sary actions  to  address  widely  varying  cir- 
cumstances. In  enacting  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  (PWEDA), 
Congress  recognized  this  need  by  providing 
the    Secretary    of    Commerce    with    broad 


>  Until  September  20,  1981,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce had  delemted  authority  to  extend  financial 
assistance  under  these  acts  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Development.  On  September  20, 
1981,  the  Secretary  re-delegated  hU  authority 
under  Section  254  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  the 
Under  Secretary  for  International  Trade. 

'  With  respect  to  the  section  254  program  since  it 
was  transferred  to  the  International  Trade  Admin- 
istration, as  of  September  30.  1984.  ITA  had  $4.9 
million  In  direct  loans  outstanding  and  $19.8  mil- 
lion In  contingent  liability.  The  Government's  li- 
ability under  these  guarantees  Is  contingent  In  that 
no  Federal  |>ayment  is  required  unless  the  t>orrower 
defaults  and  the  lender  demands  payment  under 
the  guarantee. 

'The  delinquency  rate  on  the  public  works  loan 
portfolio  was  9%  as  of  September  30.  1984.  These 
delinquency  rates  do  not  take  Into  account  amounts 
which  have  been  written  off  over  the  years  as  un- 
collectible. As  of  September  30,  1984.  EX>A  has  writ- 
ten off  (386  million  worth  of  nonperformlng  loans. 


powers  under  section  701  (42  U.S.C.  §3211) 
to 

(1)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate,  insure, 
rent  or  sell  property  conveved  or  acquired 
under  the  Act  (section  701('8W^''"' 

(2)  pursue  to  final  collection  all  claims 
against  third  parties  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  connection  with  loans  (section 
701(7)); 

(3)  acquire  property  deemed  necessary  to 
conduct  activities  under  sections  201,  202, 
301,  403  and  503  of  the  Act  (section  701(8)); 
and 

(4)  take  any  and  all  actions  necessary  or 
desirable  in  making,  purchasing,  servicing, 
compromising,  modifying,  liquidating  or 
otherwise  administratively  dealing  with  or 
realizing  on  loans  made  under  the  Act  (sec- 
tion 701(9)). 

In  addition  to  these  powers,  section  701(4) 
of  the  Act  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
"sell  at  public  or  private  sale  ...  in  his  dis- 
cretion and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of  debt 
.  .  .  assigned  to  him  or  held  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  loans  made  .  .  .  under  this 
Act,  and  collect  or  compromise  aU  obliga- 
tions assigned  to  him  or  held  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  such  loans.  .  .  ."  (Similar  au- 
thority is  provided  under  section  257  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  19  U.S.C.  S  2347(a)(2)) 

During  fiscal  years  1983.  1984  and  1985. 
Congress  has  limited  the  Secretary's  broad 
authority  under  section  701  by  including  a 
prohibition  in  the  Appropriations  Act 
against  the  use  of  funds  to  sell  any  loans  to 
private  interests  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  borrower.  Congress  added  this  provision 
to  preclude  EDA  from  selling  loans  on  the 
basis  of  a  public  offering  as  it  had  in  the 
latter  half  of  1982  when  it  sold  12  loans  to 
private  interests.  Because  individual  borrow- 
ers are  reluctant  to  consent  to  a  sale  of  their 
loans  unless  they  luiow  the  identity  of  the 
purchaser  t>eforehand.  this  limitation  has 
effectively  eliminated  EDA's  authority  to 
conduct  a  public  sale  of  these  loans. 

With  the  business  development  portfolio 
experiencing  a  delinquency  rate  of  55  per- 
cent, the  Department  believes  it  is  essential 
for  the  Secretary  to  have  available  the  full 
range  of  authorities  provided  in  PWEDA 
and  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  WhUe  the  1982 
public  offering  did  not  generate  as  many 
bids  as  anticipated  due  generally  to  the  low 
quality  of  the  loans  offered,  the  Depart- 
ment believes  it  demonstrated  the  feasibili- 
ty of  conducting  a  sale  of  this  type.  The  sale 
was  also  beneficial  in  that  it  increased  the 
awareness  of  other  borrowers  of  EDA's  re- 
newed emphasis  on  debt  collection. 

The  Department  believes  the  ability  to 
consider  additonal  sales  is  clearly  in  the 
Government's  interest.  First,  a  bulk  dlsp>osi- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  portfolio  reduces 
the  administrative  burden  of  loan  servicing 
and  monitoring  by  shrinking  the  size  of  the 
portfolio.  With  a  smaller  portfolio,  the  De- 
partment can  use  its  resources  to  work  with 
other  lK>rrowers  more  intensively  and  assist 
them  in  meeting  their  obligations  to  the 
Government. 

Second,  a  bulk  disposition  enables  the  De- 
partment to  avoid  the  delays  and  ex[>enses 
of  conventional  liquidations  and  other  col- 
lection procedures.  In  many  cases,  the  only 
alternative  to  a  public  sale  is  conventional 
liquidation.*    In   conventional   liquidations. 


the  Government's  recovery  of  funds  is 
stretched  out  over  time  as  the  Government 
must  undertake  formal  proceedings  to  ac- 
quire and  then  sell  project  assets.  A  bulk 
disposition  of  the  loan  paper,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  the  Government  proceeds  from 
the  sale  immediately  upon  completion  of 
the  sale. 

The  Department  will  continue  to  use  the 
full  range  of  powers  provided  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  PWEDA  and  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.  Whenever  possible,  we  will  work  with 
delinquent  borrowers  to  develop  reasonable 
workout  plans  which  retain  the  economic 
development  benefits  of  the  projects.  When 
borrowers  are  unable  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States,  the  Department 
must  act  to  protect  the  Govenment's  inter- 
est. Enactment  of  the  proposal  will  restore 
to  the  Secretary  an  important  power  so  that 
the  Department  can  use  the  most  efficient 
means  to  ensure  maximum  protection  of  the 
Government's  interest. 

CBO  Cost  Estimate 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Opfice, 
Washington,  DC,  July  30,  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Stappord, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached  es- 
timate of  the  budget  impact  of  the  reconcili- 
ation reconunendations  ordered  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  on  July  29,  1986.  Table  1  sum- 
marizes the  budgetary  effects  relative  to 
current  law.  Table  2  summarizes  the  effects 
relative  to  the  budget  resolution  btiseline,  as 
adjusted  for  enacted  legislation. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Rudolph  G.  Penner. 
cost  estimate 

1.  Bill  number:  Not  yet  assigned. 

2.  Bill  title:  Committee  recommendations 
for  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986 

3.  Bill  status:  Committee  print  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  July  29,  1986. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  The  bill  contains  four  pro- 
visions that  are  recommended  for  inclusion 
in  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1986:  ( 1 ) 
fees  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  (2)  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
charges;  (3)  sale  of  defaulted  notes  held  in 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion's revolving  fund;  and  (4)  authorization 
for  federal  highway  programs. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

i* 

TABLE  l.-ESTIMATEO  BUDGET  IMPACT  OF  RECONCILIA- 
TION PROVISIONS— CHANGE  FROM  CURRENT  LAW 
[By  foot  yeat,  in  mMions  of  itaHKS] 

1987     1988     1989     1990     1991 


DIRECT  SPENDIIIG 

EPA  tees 
EslnulRl  budget  aiittarity 
Estmiteii  outlays 

Sale  of  EM  note: 
Estimated  taidiet  autlnily 


-10 
-10 


-20     -20. 
-20     -20. 


AUTHORIZATIONS 

Higtiway  prografns 
Autlwuaton  level 

10 

2 

10 
7 

10 
8 

10 
8 

10 
1 

RfVmiB 

NRC  annual  charges 

. . .      27 

28 

24.. 

TABLE  2— ESTIMATED  BUDGET  IMPACT  Of  RECONQUA- 
TION  PROVISIONS— CHANGE  FROM  RESOLUTION  BASE- 
UNE  ADJUSTED  FOR  ENACTED  LEGISLATION 
(By  fiscal  yeat,  in  miliais  of  (Ubn] 


1987 

1988 

1989 

WREO  SPENDING 
EPA  fees 

Estinated  Indel  aultoily „.. 

Esdmahdoetlv 

Sak  of  EDA  notes: 

....  -10 
.....      -10 

-20 
-20 

-20 
-20 

EstimatBl  outlays          

-50 

„.  -2,240 
.....     -190 

27  .. 

-2,700 
-910 

Highway  programs: 

Estimated  tjodet  authority 

Estimated  outlays -  

-3.180 
-1,490 

Total— Direct  sjendmg: 
Estimated  budel  auOwity 

-2.2M 

-2S0 

-2,720 
-903 

-3,200 

Estimated  outlays  

-1.510 

AUTHORIZAIKINS 
HiglTway  programs: 
Estimated  budget  authority  ... 

REVENUES 
NRC  annual  charges 

27 

28 

24 

27. 


*  Porty-three  percent  of  the  loans  in  the  business 
development  portfolio  are  already  In  some  stage  of 
liquidation. 


Estimated  outlays -50 

Highway  programs: 

istirnatid  budget  authority 8.972    8,972 

Estimated  outlays -140   -640 


8.972 
1.480 


6.680    2,100 


The  budget  impact  of  this  bill  falls  within 
budget  functions  270,  300,  400,  and  450.  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  also  affected. 

Basis  of  Estimates: 

Section  1  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  assess  and 
collect  fees  amounting  to  $20  million  annu- 
ally for  services  and  activities  carried  out 
pursuant  to  the  statutes  administered  by 
the  agency.  Collections  in  1987  would  be 
lower,  because  it  is  likely  to  take  several 
months  to  promulgate  the  necessary  regula- 
tions. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  to 
increase  the  annual  charges  for  licenses  for 
the  fiscal  years  1987,  1938,  and  1989.  The 
annual  charges  are  to  be  assessed  and  col- 
lected for  costs  incurred  by  the  commission 
and  shall  not  exceed  38  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  commission  for  each 
fiscal  year.  Under  current  law,  the  NRC  is 
authorized  to  collect  annual  charges  for  33 
percent  of  its  costs.  C^O  estimates  that  en- 
actment of  this  bill  win  result  in  additional 
revenues  of  $27  million  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
$28  million  in  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $24  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1989,  assuming  funding  at 
baseline  levels. 

Section  3  requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  sell  defaulted  loans  of  the  Econom- 
ic Development  Revolving  Fund  in  such 
amounts  necessary  to  generate  net  proceeds 
of  at  least  $50  million  in  1987.  The  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration  (EDA)  esti- 
mates that  loans  with  face  value  of  about 
$220  million  are  in  default.  Based  upon  in- 
formation provided  by  major  investment 
banks,  CBO  estimates  that  these  loans  can 
be  sold  without  recourse  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  about  60  percent  of  their  face 
value.  Recent  liquidation  experience  at  EDA 
has  resulted  in  about  a  40  percent  return  on 
face  value.  CBO  estimates  that  the  same 
return  would  be  expected  on  futiu^  liquida- 
tions and  that,  barring  any  sale,  all  loans 
currently  in  default  would  be  liquidated 
within  two  years. 
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Assuming  a  60  percent  return  on  face 
value  from  the  sale  without  recourse  of  de- 
faulted loans  and  a  40  percent  return  if 
those  loans  had  been  liquidated  by  EDA, 
CBO  estimates  that  the  sale  of  defaulted 
loans  with  face  value  of  about  $130  million 
would  generate  net  proceeds  of  $50  million 
in  1987.  The  sale  of  loans  is  estimated  to  in- 
crease fiscal  year  1988  outlays,  relative  to 
the  CBO  baseline,  by  about  $27  million. 
This  estimate  also  assumes  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Section  3  is  sufficient  to  remove 
current  statutory  prohibitions  concerning 
the  sale  of  EDA  loans  and  the  release  of  fi- 
nancial information  on  borrowers  to  poten- 
tial purchasers. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  programs  of  $13,082  bil- 
lion annually  in  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1989.  Based  on  information  from  the  Com- 
mittee staff.  CBO  assumes  that  the  funding 
levels  in  this  bill  reflect  the  specific  authori- 
sations included  in  S.  2405.  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1986.  as  ordered  reported  by 
the  Committee.  Therefore,  this  estimate  as- 
sumes that  the  total  amount  authorized  in- 
cludes contract  authority  of  $13,072  billion 
in  each  of  fiscal  years  1987  through  1989  for 
federal-aid  highways  and  highway-related 
safety  grants,  and  an  authorization  of  $10 
million  annually  for  highway  safety  re- 
search and  development. 

Outlays  for  federal-aid  highways  are  con- 
trolled primarily  by  a  ceiling  on  obligations. 
This  bill  establishes  annual  ceilings  of 
$12.35  billion  for  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1989.  In  estimating  the  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  outlays,  the  obligation  ceilings  are 
compared  to  those  esUblished  by  the  1985 
ReconcUiation  Act  (COBRA)— $13,525  bil- 
lion for  1987  and  $14.1  billion  for  1988.  For 
comparison  with  the  baseline,  a  1989  base- 
line obligation  ceiling  of  $14.5  billion  is  as- 
sumed, the  1988  COBRA  ceiling  adjusted 
for  inflation.  The  level  of  obligations  under 
this  bill  for  the  minimum  allocation  pro- 
gram, which  is  exempt  from  the  ceiling.  Is 
assumed  to  be  that  reflected  in  CBO's  base- 
line. 

6.  Estimated  cost  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments: The  annual  charges  for  the  NRC 
authorized  by  this  bill  would  affect  electric 
utility  rates,  and  thus  indirectly  increase 
the  utility  costs  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  increase  is  not  expected  to  be 
significant. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  F»revious  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Deb  Reis.  Fete 
Fontaine.  Paul  DiNardo.  and  Marge  Miller 
(226-2860). 

10.  Estimate  approved  by: 

C.G.  NUCKOLS 

(for  James  L.  Blum. 
Assistant  Director 
for  Budget  Analy- 
sis). 

MiNoiuTY  Views  or  Senator  Frank  R. 
Lauiembkhg 

The  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  for 
FY  1987  required  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  to  make  savings 
through  the  reconciliation  process.  The 
Budget  Resolution  called  for  achieving  part 
of  these  savings  through  $100  million  of 
user  fees.  The  Committee  Report  includes 
$20  million  in  EPA  fees,  with  $4  million  of 
these  fees  to  generated  from  ocean  disposal 
permits.  I  have  reservations  about  these 
fees. 

I  have  sponsored  several  bills  aimed  at 
bringing  an  end  to  ocean  disposal  of  wastes. 


However,  in  the  short  term,  municipalities 
in  New  Jersey  still  depend  on  ocean  disposal 
for  sewage  sludge.  The  proposed  permitting 
fees  will  increase  the  costs  to  municipalities 
seeking  permitting  for  ocean  disposal  of 
sewage  sludge.  This  increased  cost  comes  at 
a  time  when  municipalities  are  already  ex- 
periencing a  cutback  in  funds  from  federally 
assisted  programs  which  have  traditionally 
helped  our  cities  and  towns  provide  for  basic 
services.  For  this  reason.  I  oppose  these  pro- 
posed ocean  disposal  permitting  fees.  But 
should  such  a  fee  be  adopted,  it  should  be 
capped  at  a  level  that  takes  account  of  these 
severe  burdens  on  our  municipalities. 

The  ocean  disposal  fees,  unlike  the  other 
EPA  fees  in  the  Committee  Report,  have  a 
disproportionate  effect  on  states,  such  as 
New  Jersey,  that  still  rely  on  ocean  disposal 
of  sewage  sludge.  If  we  are  going  to  pursue 
EPA  fees,  we  should  select  agency  programs 
that  are  national  in  scope,  and  do  not  un- 
fairly focus  on  particular  states  and  regions. 

Committee  on  Finance 

TITLE  VI 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Finance, 
Washington.  DC.  July  30.  1986. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
CTiairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Pete:  We  hereby  submit  the  statuto- 
ry language  implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  meet 
its  reconciliation  instructions  under  S.  Con. 
Res.  120,  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Also  enclosed 
are  materials  which  explain  these  provi- 
sions. 

These  statutory  provisions  will  reduce  out- 
lays for  programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  by  $3.2  billion 
over  fiscal  years  1987-1989.  In  addition,  the 
revenue  provisions  will  increase  Federal  re- 
ceipts by  $10.1  billion  over  the  same  period. 
Sincerely, 

Russell  B.  Long, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
Bob  Packwood, 

Chairman. 
Title  VI 
A.  medicare  provisions 

Payments  for  inpatient  hospital  services 

Current  law.— The  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  (P.L.  98-21)  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS)  to  determine  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  prospective  payment  system  (PPS)  rates 
for  FY  1986  and  thereafter,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  recommendations  of  the  Prospec- 
tive Payment  Assessment  Commission 
(ProPAC).  The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984.  P.L.  98-369  (DEFRA),  limited  the  FY 
1986  rate  of  increase  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
hospital  marketbasket  plus  one-quarter  of 
one  percentage  point.  HHS  issued  final  rules 
on  September  3,  1985  freezing  the  PPS  pay- 
ment rates  for  FY  1986.  However,  these 
rules  were  not  implemented  because  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Emergency  Extension  Act 
of  1985  (P.L.  99-107,  as  amended  by  P.L.  99- 
201),  which  provided  that  from  October  1. 
1985  through  March  14.  1986,  the  FY1986 
PPS  rates  would  be  frozen  at  FY  1985  levels. 

The  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1985  (COBRA)  provided  that 
the  FY  1986  rate  freeze  continue  until  May 
1,  1986,  when  the  PPS  rates  would  be  in- 
creased one-half  percent  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  In  addition,  for  FY  1987  and  FY 
1988,  it  provided  that  the  Secretary  could 


determine  any  change  in  the  PPS  payment 
rates,  taking  into  account  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  ProPAC,  not  to  exceed  the  mar- 
ketbasket index  change.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease for  PPS-exempt  hospitals  was  %«  of 
one  percent,  effective  for  hospital  cost  re- 
porting periods  beginning  October  1,  1985, 
but  before  October  1,  1986.  The  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (P.L.  99-177)  reduced  the  FY  1986 
Medicare  payments  to  hospitals  by  one  per- 
cent beginning  March  1,  1986. 

In  proposed  rules  issued  June  3,  1986, 
HHS  provided  for  an  increase  of  0.5  percent 
in  the  FY  1987  PPS  rates  and  in  the  target 
amounts  per  discharge  for  PPS-exempt  hos- 
pitals. In  its  July  2.  1986  report  to  HCFA, 
ProPAC  recommended  a  2.2  percent  rate  of 
increase  in  FY  1987  PPS  rates,  a  rate  of  in- 
crease for  children's  hospitals  of  3.2  percent, 
and  a  rate  of  increase  for  other  PPS-exempt 
hospitals  and  units  of  3.5  percent. 

PPS  hospitals  are  paid,  in  part,  on  the 
basis  of  regional  and  national  standardized 
amounts  per  discharge.  Separate  urban  and 
rural  standardized  amounts  are  calculated 
for  each  of  the  nine  census  regions  and  for 
the  nation.  These  standardized  amounts 
represent  the  urban  or  rural  operating  cost 
per  discharge  averaged  across  all  hospitals 
in  the  region  (or  nation).  This  results  in 
amounts  that  represent  the  operating  cost 
per  discharge  for  the  average  hospital. 

Additional  amounts  are  paid  to  PPS  hospi- 
tals for  "outliers"— a  typical  cases  which 
have  extraordinarily  high  costs  or  involve 
extraordinarily  long  hospital  stays  com- 
pared to  most  patients  classified  in  the  same 
DRG.  The  law  requires  that  total  outUer 
payments  to  all  hospitals  represent  no  less 
than  5  percent  and  no  more  than  6  percent 
of  the  total  estimated  Medicare  prospective 
payments  based  on  the  DRG  payment  rates 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

Rural  hospitals  may  apply  for  designation 
as  rural  referral  centers.  In  order  to  qualify, 
hospitals  must  meet  criteria  based  on  bed 
size  or  national  or  regional  criteria  based  on 
case  mix,  admission  volume,  or  patient  re- 
ferrals. Hospitals  meeting  these  criteria  are 
paid  prospective  payments  based  on  the  ap- 
plicable urban  payment  rates,  rather  then 
the  rural  rates,  as  adjusted  by  the  hospital's 
area  wage  index. 

explanation  op  provision 
The  provision  would  provide  an  increase 
in  the  payment  rates  for  PPS  hospitals  and 
in  the  target  amounts  for  PPS-exempt  hos- 
pitals in  FY  1987  of  1.5  percent. 

Although  the  Committee  is  recommend- 
ing a  1.5  percent  increase  for  both  PPS  and 
PPS-exempt  hospitals,  the  Committee  un- 
derstands there  are  presently  two  distinct 
Medicare  hospital  payment  systems  in  oper- 
ation-hospitals paid  under  PPS  and  hospi- 
tals paid  under  the  TEFRA  per  case  cost 
limits.  It  is  the  Committee's  view  that  the 
criteria  utlized  to  develop  an  update  factor 
for  PPS-exempt  hospitals  should  be  specific 
to  the  operation  of  these  facilities.  There- 
fore, the  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Secretary  consider  the  ProPAC  recommen- 
dations regarding  a  separate  update  factor 
for  PPS-exempt  hospitals  and  urges  the 
Secretary  for  FY  1988  and  for  subsequent 
fiscal  years  to  utilize  those  criteria  that  are 
specific  to  the  operation  of  PPS-exempt 
hospitals  in  developing  an  update  factor  for 
those  facilities. 

The  current  formula  used  to  calculate  the 
average  standardized  amounts  for  urban 
and  for  rural  hospitals  under  PPS  would  be 
changed  to  be  based  on  the  numt>er  of  pa- 


tients discharged  rather  than  the  number  of 
hospitals.  This  would  result  in  amounts  that 
represent  the  operating  cost  per  discharge 
for  the  average  patient  as  opposed  to  the  av- 
erage hospital.  The  effect  of  this  provision 
would  be  to  shift  payments  from  urban  hos- 
pitals to  rural  hospitals. 

Medicare  law  would  be  amended  so  that 
the  total  amount  of  payments  for  outliers  to 
sole  community  hospitals,  with  an  average 
occupancy  of  50  beds  or  less,  and  to  small 
rural  hospitals  would  be  required  to  be  not 
less  than  5  percent  nor  more  than  6  percent 
of  the  total  payments  based  on  DRG  pro- 
spective payment  rates  projected  or  estimat- 
ed to  be  made  to  such  hospitals  in  a  given 
year. 

The  Prosi)ective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission  (ProPAC)  would  be  required  to 
include  in  its  annual  report  an  assessment 
of  whether  the  outlier  thresholds  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  each  yeatr  (both  the 
generally  applicable  thresholds  and  the  new 
thresholds  for  small  rural  hospitals)  are 
being  set  at  the  appropriate  levels  to  insure 
that  between  5  and  6  percent  of  the  PPS 
payments  are  made  for  outliers. 

Hospitals  designated  as  rural  referral  cen- 
ters as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  retain  that  designation  for  cost  repwrt- 
ing  periods  beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1986,  and_before  October  1.  1989. 

Effective  date.— October  1.  1986. 
Payments  for  hospital  capital-related  costs 

Current  law.— The  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983  (P.L.  98-21)  established  a  pro- 
spective payment  system  (PPS)  for  making 
payments  to  hospitals  for  the  operating 
costs  of  inpatient  services  provided  to  Medi- 
care beneficiaries.  Payments  for  operating 
costs  are  made  on  the  basis  of  fixed  rates 
per  discharge.  Hospital  capital-related  costs 
of  inpatient  services  (including  depreciation, 
leases  and  rentals,  interest,  and  a  return  on 
equity  for  proprietary  hospitals)  are  ex- 
cluded from  PPS  and  are  reimbursed  on  a 
reasonable  cost  basis.  This  exclusion  was  to 
expire  on  Octot>er  1.  1986,  but  enactment  of 
the  Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  (P.L.  99-349)  extended  the  exclusion 
until  October  1, 1987. 

In  addition,  under  prior  law,  if  Congress 
did  not  enact  legislation  by  October  1,  1986 
to  include  capital-related  costs  under  PPS. 
Medicare  payment  for  capital  costs  would  be 
prohibited  unless  a  State  has  a  capital  ex- 
penditure review  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary (under  section  1122  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)  and  the  State  has  recommended 
approval  of  the  specific  capital  expenditure. 
P.L.  99-349  extended  the  deadline  for  con- 
gressional action  to  October  1.  1987. 

Explanation  of  provision.— The  provision 
would  reduce  reimbursements  to  PPS  hospi- 
tals for  capital  costs  of  Inpatient  services, 
otherwise  payable  under  current  law,  by  3 
percent  in  FY  1987,  5  percent  in  FY  1988 
and  6  percent  in  FY  1989. 

A  hospitad  which  is  a  sole  community  hos- 
pital pursuant  to  section  1886(d)(5)(C)(ii)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  would  be  exempt 
from  the  reductions.  Under  current  law,  a 
hospital  which  is  paid  as  a  sole  community 
provider  voluntarily  may  relinquish  such 
status,  and  be  paid  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  prospective  payment  system  (PPS) 
hospitals.  This  provision  would  continue  to 
apply,  but  any  hospital  which  relinquished 
its  status  as  sole  community  provider  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  capital  pro- 
vision could  reapply  and  requalify  for  sole 
community  provider  status. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  issue  of  payment  for  capital-relat- 


ed costs  next  year,  and  to  develop  a  capital 
payment  proposal  which  moves  to  a  pro- 
spective payment  system,  but  also  continues 
cost-based  reimbursement  for  capital-relat- 
ed financial  obligations  incurred,  or  enforce- 
able agreements  entered  into,  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986.  Such,  a  proposal  would  also  in- 
clude a  requirement  that  a  payment  adjust- 
ment for  new  capital  (those  capital-related 
costs  "grandfathered"  under  cost-based  re- 
imbursement) would  be  included  for  hospi- 
tals which  serve  a  disproportionate  share  of 
low-income  patients  (if  such  an  adjustment 
for  disproportionate  share  is  included  in  law 
for  operating  costs). 

Effective  date.— Hospital  cost  reporting 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 
1986. 

Medicare  as  secondary  payer;  coverage 
requirements  for  certain  other  payers 

Current  law.— The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (TEFRA)  re- 
quired employers  to  offer  their  employees 
aged  65  through  69  the  same  group  health 
plan  offered  to  their  employees  under  age 
65.  DEFRA  extended  the  provision  to  bene- 
ficiaries covered  under  a  working  spouse's 
employer-based  health  plan  when  that 
spouse  is  under  age  65.  COBRA  extended 
this  provision  to  the  working  aged  and 
spouses  over  age  69.  When  the  beneficiary 
elects  such  coverage.  Medicare  becomes  the 
secondary  payer.  The  beneficiary  retains 
the  option  to  be  covered  only  by  Medicare. 

Explanation  of  provision.— The  provision 
would  make  Medicare  the  secondary  payer 
for  all  beneficiaries  (including  the  disabled 
and  those  who  buy  into  Medicare)  who  re- 
ceive employment-based  health  benefits  as  a 
current  employee  (or  family  member)  of  sin 
employer  with  20  or  more  employees,  and 
would  explicitly  include  an  employer, 
anyone  associated  with  the  employer  in  a 
business  relations  (such  as  an  agent  or  con- 
tractor) who  is  covered  by  the  employer's 
health  plan,  and  former  employees  who 
have  not  reached  age  65.  The  provision 
would  not  otherwise  enlarge  the  obligations 
of  employers  under  current  law.  The  provi- 
sion also  states  explicitly  that  these  group 
health  plan  requirements  (and  similar  ones 
for  end  stage  renal  disease  (ESRD)  and  for 
workers'  compensation  and  liability  and  re- 
lated insurance)  would  be  enforceable  by 
private  action  or  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (with  double  the  damages  payable), 
and  would  impose  an  excise  tax  equal  to  25 
percent  of  group  health  plan  expenses  if  the 
requirements  were  not  met.  Federal  Medic- 
aid payments  to  a  State  would  be  reduced 
by  25  percent  of  group  health  plan  expenses 
of  a  State  (or  State  or  local  governmental 
entity)  that  did  not  comply.  Enforcement 
though  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  (EEOC)  would  be  eliminated. 

Finally,  the  provision  would  provide  uni- 
form rules  as  to  the  benefits  Medicare  pays 
when  other  payers  are  primary  but  do  not 
pay  the  full  charge.  In  particular,  payment 
under  workers'  compensation  or  liability 
and  related  insurance  is  not  now  counted 
toward  the  Medicare  deductible,  but  would 
be  under  this  provision. 

It  is  the  Committee's  intent  that  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
would  consult  with  the  Departments  of 
Treasury  and  Labor  in  implementing  this 
provision. 

Effective  date.— October  1,  1986. 

Payments  for  physicians'  services 
Current  la  to. —Payments  are  made  to  phy- 
sicians on  the  basis  of  reasonable  charges. 
The  reasonable  charge  for  a  service  is  the 


lowest  of  the  actual  charge,  the  physician's 
customary  charge  for  the  service  or  the  pre- 
vailing charge  for  the  service  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

DEFRA  froze  physician  fees  for  the  15 
month  period  July  1,  1984  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985.  The  Emergency  Extension  Act 
(P.L.  99-107),  as  amended,  and  COBRA  ex- 
tended this  freeze  through  April  30, 1986  for 
participating  physicians  and  December  31, 
1986  for  nonparticipating  physicians. 

Current  law  permits  the  Secretary  certain 
flexibility  in  determining  reasonable 
charges.  Regulations  allow  the  use  of  "other 
factors  that  may  be  found  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  a  specific  item  or 
service  ...  in  judging  whether  the  charge  is 
inherently  reasonable. "  COBRA  requires 
the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regulations 
which  specify  explicitly  the  criteria  of  "in- 
herent reasonableness."  HHS  issued  pro- 
posed regulations  on  February  18,  1986. 
summarizing  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Secretary  could  use  the  "inherent  rea- 
sonableness" authority  to  establish  either 
special  methodologies  or  specific  dollar 
limits  when  fees  paid  under  current  meth- 
ods are  determined  to  be  inherently  unrea- 
sonable. 

Explanation  of  provision.— The  provision 
would  identify  instances  where  inherent 
reasonableness  limitations  could  be  applied 
though  use  of  the  limitations  would  not  be 
limited  to  the  identified  instances.  If  the 
Secretary  applies  the  inherent  reasonable- 
ness authority,  the  provision  specifies  the 
factors  that  would  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  inherent  reasonableness  of 
charges.  The  identified  factors  would  In- 
clude cases  where:  prevailing  charges  are 
significantly  different  from  those  in  compa- 
rable localities;  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are 
the  main  sources  of  payment;  the  market- 
place for  the  service  is  not  truly  competitive 
because  of  the  limited  number  of  physicians 
performing  the  service;  there  have  been  in- 
creases In  charges  not  explained  by  infla- 
tion; charges  do  not  reflect  changing  tech- 
nology or  reduction  In  acquisition  or  pro- 
duction costs,  or  the  prevailing  charges  are 
substantially  higher  than  payments  made 
by  other  purchasers.  The  Secretary  must 
review  the  ten  most  costly  procedures  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  cost  to  Medicare. 

The  provision  would  provide  that  regional 
differences  in  fees  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count unless  there  Is  substantial  economic 
justification  for  a  uniform  national  fee  or 
payment  limit.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  use  the  rule-making  process  In  any 
case  where  he  or  she  proposes  to  establish  a 
new  reasonable  charge,  or  a  methodology 
for  a  new  reasonable  charge,  based  on  inher- 
ent reasonableness  determinations.  The 
notice  must  include  the  impact  of  the 
change  or  methodology  proposed  to  be  es- 
tablished with  respect  to  changes  In  the  ac- 
cessibility of,  and  beneficiary  liability  for. 
the  service.  The  provision  would  require  a 
public  comment  period  and  comments  by 
the  Physician  Payment  Review  Commission. 
The  provision  would  require  final  regula- 
tions to  explain  the  factors  and  the  date  the 
Secretary  considered  in  making  the  final  de- 
terminations. 

The  provision  would  require  the  Secretary 
both  to  develop  an  index  for  adjusting  rela- 
tive value  scale  (RVS)  payment  levels  to  re- 
flect justifiable  geographic  cost  differences 
and  to  examine  a  possible  adjustment  to  en- 
courage physicians  to  locate  in  medically 
underserved  areas.  The  provision  also  would 
change  the  date  by  which  the  Secretary  is 
to  develop  an  RVS  to  July  1,  1989  to  allow 
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for  completion  of  research  currently  being 
funded  by  HCPA.  The  provision  would  re- 
quire the  consolidation  of  the  payment 
methodology  under  HCPAs  Common  Proce- 
dures Coding  System  (HCPCS)  and  man- 
date its  use  for  hospital  outpatient  services. 

Effective  date.— Applies  to  final  regula- 
tions issued  after  July  1.  1986. 

Medicare  economic  index  for  physicians' 
services 

Current  law.— Prior  to  1984,  the  increase 
in  the  prevailing  charge  level  was  updated 
annually.  This  update  has  been  limited  by 
the  Medicare  economic  index  (MED.  Ex- 
pressed as  a  maximum  allowable  percentage 
increase,  this  index  reflects  changes  in  phy- 
sicians' operating  expenses  and  earnings 
levels. 

Explanation  of  proinaion.— The  provision 
would  modify  the  MEI  to  account  for  a  his- 
torical overstatement  of  housing  costs.  A 
"rental  equivalence"  component  would  be 
substituted  for  the  housing  "home  owner- 
ship component"  of  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  (CPI).  This  proposed  change  is  pat- 
terned after  a  comparable  change  made  in 
the  CPI  in  1983.  The  provision  would  adjust 
the  MEI  retroactively  to  1973,  the  base  year 
for  the  MEI. 

The  provision  would  provide  that  the  ad- 
justment of  the  MEI  would  be  made  in  two 
stages  with  one-half  of  the  adjustment  be- 
coming effective  January  1,  1987,  and  the 
other  half  January  1.  1988.  The  provision 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  utilize  the 
rulemaking  process  for  proposed  changes  in 
the  methodology,  basis,  or  elements  of  the 
MEI. 

Effective  date.— January  1.  1987. 
End-stage  renal  disease  payments 

Current  law.— Under  the  end-stage  renal 
disease  (ESRD)  program.  patienU  with 
kidney  failure  can  receive  dialysis  treat- 
ments and  physician  care.  For  these  serv- 
ices. Medicare  will  pay: 

(a)  to  a  dialysis  facility,  a  so-called  "com- 
posite rate"  for  routine  ludney  dialysis  per- 
formed on  an  outpatient  basis:  and 

<b)  to  a  renal  physician,  a  predetermined 
amount  per  patient  per  month  for  physician 
services.  This  amount  is  called  the  "monthly 
capitation  payment"  (MCP). 

Explanation  of  provision.— The  provision 
would  modify  the  physician  payment  rates 
as  set  forth  in  the  notice  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  July  2.  1986.  The  current  meth- 
odology used  to  compute  the  MCP  reflecte 
an  assumption  that  physicians  care  for  10 
patients  who  dialyze  at  home  for  every  7  pa- 
tients that  are  dialyzed  in  a  facility  during  a 
given  period  of  time.  This  is  a  ratio  of  10:7. 

Based  on  a  recent  General  Accounting 
Office  study  of  actual  physician  services 
furnished,  that  ratio  would  he  reduced  from 
10:7  to  about  4:1.  As  a  result  of  correcting 
the  ratio,  the  average  MCP  rate  would  be 
reduced  from  approximately  $187  to  $173 
per  patient  per  month. 

In  addition,  this  provision  would  reduce 
the  current  renal  facility  rates  by  $1.00 
rather  than  by  $11.00  as  proposed  by  the 
Administration.  The  provision  would  re- 
quire an  independent  study  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  facility  rate  to  be  completed 
within  one  year  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Effective  date.— Auguat  1,  1986  for  physi- 
cians payments:  and  for  facilities  October  1. 
1986  through  September  30.  1988. 

Payments  for  ambulatory  surgery 

Current  taw.— The  Omnibus  ReconcUia- 
Uon  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-499)  authorized 
payments  for  facility  services  furnished  in 


connection  with  ambulatory  surgical  proce- 
dures specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (HHS).  Payments  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  prospectively  set 
luiown  rates  as  the  "standard  overhead 
amounts." 

HHS  issued  final  regulations  and  an  ac- 
companying notice.  August  5.  1982.  identify- 
ing four  groups  of  surgical  procedures  and 
the  payment  amount  for  each  group.  The 
payment  amounts  and  the  list  of  procedures 
have  not  been  updated.  The  rates  do  not  in- 
clude payments  for  physicians'  services, 
prosthetic  devices,  or  laboratory  services. 

No  beneficiary  cost-sharing  is  required  in 
cormection  with  services  provided  In  ambu- 
latory surgical  centers. 

Explanation  of  provisioTL—The  provision 
would  extend  the  ambulatory  surgical 
center  (ASC)  prospective  payment  approach 
to  hospital  outpatient  department  (OPD) 
surgery.  For  all  surgeries  approved  for  per- 
formance In  an  ASC.  Medicare-participating 
hospitals  would  receive  the  lesser  of  (a) 
Medicare's  reasonable  costs  for  surgery 
minus  20  percent  of  the  actual  charge,  or 
(b)  Medicare's  propsective  rate  for  ASC's 
minus  20  percent  of  that  rate.  The  provision 
would  be  effective  for  hospital  accounting 
years  that  begin  on  or  after  July  1,  1987. 

The  provision  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary, no  later  than  July  1.  1987.  to  update 
the  1982  ASC  rates  that  are  currently  in 
use.  Thereafter,  the  Secretary  annually 
would  review  the  ASC  and  OPD  rates  and 
revise  the  list  of  procedures  which  are  ap- 
proved for  ASC  performance  and  reimburse- 
ment. 

The  provision  would  impose  the  standard 
part  B  coinsurance  (20  percent)  and  deducti- 
ble ($75)  for  ambulatory  surgery  services. 

Utilizing  the  HCPCS  daU  that  will  be 
available  after  July  I,  1987.  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to:  (a)  develop  packages 
of  pre-  and  post-operative  services  for  differ- 
ent procedures  that  are  appropriate  for  ap- 
plication of  a  prospective  payment  system, 
and  (b)  develop  a  PS  methodology  for  all 
outpatient  procedures.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  report  to  Congress  on  these 
packages  and  the  PPS  methodology  by  Jan- 
uary 1,  1991. 

For  contracts  entered  Into  or  renewed 
after  January  1,  1987.  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  add  to  each  Utilization  and 
Quality  Control  Peer  Review  Organization 
(PRO)  scope  of  work  the  requirement  that 
PROS  review  the  medical  necessity  and 
quality  of  surgery  in  OPD  and  ASC  settings. 
The  percentage  of  cases  to  be  reviewed,  and 
whether  there  is  to  be  pre-  and  post-proce- 
dure review,  is  left  to  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion. Payments  for  the  cost  of  outpatient 
certified  registered  nurse  anesthetist 
(CRNA)  services  and  direct  medical  educa- 
tion would  continue  to  be  made  as  under 
current  law.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  two-year  study  on  edu- 
cational activities  In  hospital  outpatient  set- 
tings and  report  back  to  Congress  with  rec- 
ommendations about  a  proper  payment  for 
graduate  medical  education  (GME)  related 
to  outpatient  hospital  services. 

Effective  date.— July  1.  1987. 

Payment  of  medicare  claims 

Current  tare.- Hospitals,  skilled  nursing 
facilities  and  home  health  agencies  who 
meet  certain  requirements  may  receive  Med- 
icare periodic  interim  payments  (PIP)  every 
two  weeks,  based  on  estimated  annual  costs 
without  regard  to  the  submission  of  Individ- 
ual bills.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  settle- 
ment is  made  so  that  the  provider  receives 
the  actual  payment  amounts  for  treating 


Medicare  beneficiaries.  In  proposed  fiscal 
year  1987  regulations  for  the  prospective 
payment  system  (PPS),  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  proposed  to  end 
PIP  for  most  PPS  and  PPS-exempt  hospi- 
tals, effective  July  1,  1987,  except  in  the 
event  a  beneficiary  is  an  inpatient  for  more 
than  45  Medicare-covered  days. 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion (HCFA)  recently  issued  guidelines  re- 
quiring each  part  A  intermediary  and  part  B 
carrier  to  process  at  least  95  percent  of 
"clean"  Medicare  claims  within  27  days  of 
receipt.  "Clean"  Medicare  claims  are  those 
not  requiring  development  for  payment 
safeguard  activities  or  additional  informa- 
tion. The  guidelines  apply  to  Medicare 
claims  submitted  by  beneficiaries,  physi- 
cians, providers,  and  suppliers  of  health 
care. 

Explanation  of  provision.— The  provision 
would  eliminate  periodic  interim  payments 
for  all  PPS  hospitals.  Qualified  non-PPS 
hospitals,  skilled  nursing  facilities,  and 
home  health  agencies  (all  of  which  are  paid 
on  the  basis  of  costs)  would  continue  to  re- 
ceive such  payments. 

The  provision  also  would  require  each 
part  A  intermediary  and  part  B  carrier  to 
process  and  pay  at  least  95  percent  of  all 
"clean "  Medicare  claims  within  24  days  of 
receipt.  The  24  day  limit  would  be  a  ceiling. 
Providers  who  received  payments  during  the 
first  half  of  1986  for  their  clean  Medicare 
claims  within  a  shorter  time  period  should 
not  have  their  payments  delayed  beyond 
the  claims  processing  time  frames  they  ex- 
perienced during  the  first  six  montlis  of 
1986  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  provision.  The  committee  intends  that 
the  24  day  standard  be  applied  without  dif- 
ferentiation between  electronically  trans- 
mitted and  conventional  ""paper"  claims. 

The  elimination  of  PIP  for  PPS  hospitals 
would  be  delayed  until  an  Intermediary  had 
demonstrated  that  it  had  complied  with  the 
prompt  payment  provision  for  at  least  three 
consecutive  months.  The  Committee  intends 
that  the  Secretary  would  establish,  on  a 
temporary  basis.  Interim  payments  during 
any  period  in  which  claims  processing  is  sus- 
pended. If  an  intermediary  fails  to  meet  the 
prompt  payment  criterion  for  three  consec- 
utive months,  all  the  hospitals  it  serves  may 
choose  to  be  placed  on  PIP.  Once  an  inter- 
mediary has  reestablished  compliance  with 
the  prompt  payment  rule  for  three  consecu- 
tive months,  the  reinstatement  of  PIP 
would  be  discontinued. 

If  the  carrier  fails  to  pay  95  percent  of 
clean  part  B  claims  within  24  days,  interest 
will  be  assessed  on  delayed  claims  for  each 
day  beginning  with  the  25th  day  (at  the 
usual  government  prompt  payment  rate) 
until  the  claim  is  paid.  To  allow  time  for 
carriers  to  develop  new  processing  systems, 
the  interest  requirement  would  be  delayed  6 
months  and  there  would  be  a  15-day  grace 
period  (i.e..  the  penalties  would  only  be  ap- 
plied to  claims  on  or  after  the  40th  day)  for 
one  year. 

Effective  date.— October  1.  1986. 

Changes  in  inpatient  hospital  deductible 
Current  tatc.— Medicare's  inpatient  hospi- 
tal deductible  must,  by  law.  be  adjusted 
each  January  based  on  a  formula  which  re- 
flects the  average  cost  of  a  day  of  hospital 
care. 

In  recent  years  lengths  of  stay  have  been 
decreasing  faster  than  costs  per  stay.  Total 
costs  now  are  divided  by  a  smaller  denomi- 
nator: this  results  in  a  higher  per-day 
figure.  The  deductible  was  $400  In  1985.  and 
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is  $492  in  1986.  The  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  deductible  will  increase  by 
16  percent  to  $572  in  1987. 

£xpZana(ton  of  provision.— Th\s  provision 
would  set  the  deductible  at  $520  in  1987.  In 
future  years,  the  annual  increase  in  the  de- 
ductible would  be  tied  to  the  annual  in- 
crease In  the  average  cost  of  a  Medicare  hos- 
pital discharge  instead  of  the  cost  of  an  av- 
erage day  of  hospital  care. 

Effective  date.— January  1,  1987. 
Provider  representation  of  beneficiaries  on 
appeals 

Current  law.— In  1984,  manual  instruc- 
tions prohibited  providers  (e.g.,  hospitals 
and  home  health  agencies)  from  represent- 
ing a  beneficiary  in  an  appeal  where  a  pay- 
ment has  been  denied  for  a  service  they  pro- 
vided. 

Explanation  of  provision.— The  provision 
would  broaden  the  appeal  authority  to  in- 
clude provider  representation  of  benefici- 
aries for  all  Medicare  part  A  and  part  B  ap- 
peals of  claims  denials.  Providers  would  not 
be  allowed  to  claim  the  costs  of  unsuccessful 
appeals  on  the  cost  report.  Beneficiaries 
would  not  be  responsible  for  the  costs  of 
successful  or  unsuccessful  appeals  filed  on 
their  behalf. 

Effective  date.— Enactment. 

Notice  of  hospital  discharge  rights; 
discharge  planning 

Current  law.— Under  the  Medicare  pro- 
spective payment  system  hospitals  are  reim- 
bursed on  a  per  case  basis  according  to  a  pa- 
tient's diagnosis.  The  payment  rates  reflect 
the  average  cost  of  providing  care  for  pa- 
tients in  the  same  diagnostic  category.  Hos- 
pitals and/or  physicians  determine  when  it 
is  medically  appropriate  to  discharge  a  Med- 
icare beneficiary  from  inpatient  care.  In 
February  1986.  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  arranged  for  voluntary  dis- 
tribution to  patients  through  hospitals  of  a 
notice  of  patient  rights  which  includes  in- 
formation concerning  financial  liability  for 
continued  inpatient  stay  and  procedures  to 
appeal  a  discharge  notice. 

Beneficiaries  who  have  been  in  the  hospi- 
tal three  days  and  require  additional  skilled 
care  are  eligible  for  up  to  100  days  of  care  in 
a  Medicare  approved  skilled  nursing  facility 
(SNF).  Beneficiaries  who  must  remain  at 
home  but  still  require  skilled  nursing  care 
on  an  intermittent  basis  are  eligible  for 
home  health  services.  In  May  1986.  regula- 
tions were  issued  to  require  hospitals  which 
participate  in  Medicare  to  have  a  discharge 
planning  program  to  facilitate  the  provision 
of  follow-up  care  after  discharge  from  the 
hospital.  Fiscal  intermediaries  determine 
whether  claims  for  these  services  meet  Med- 
icare coverage  criteria  after  a  claim  has 
been  submitted. 

Explanation  of  provision— The  provision 
would  amend  Medicare's  conditions  of  par- 
ticipation for  hospitals  to  require  that  bene- 
ficiaries receive  a  notice  of  patient  rights  at 
the  time  of  admission  to  the  hospital.  The 
notice  would  include  Information  concern- 
ing rights  to  inpatient  and  post-hospital 
care  under  Medicare,  financial  liability,  and 
appeal  rights. 

The  provision  would  require  a  hospital,  as 
a  condition  of  participation  in  Medicare,  to 
provide  a  timely  discharge  planning  evalua- 
tion for  beneficiaries  that  would  meet  guide- 
lines to  be  established  by  the  Secretary.  The 
discharge  evaluation  would  asssess  the  pa- 
tient's need  for  post-hospital  services  and 
the  availability  of  these  services.  The  Com- 
mittee intends  that  the  Secretary  exercise 
flexibility  in  establishing  the  standards  and 


guidelines  for  discharge  planning  so  as  not 
to  place  undue  hardship  on  small  hospitals, 
particularly  those  in  rural  areas.  In  estab- 
lishing conditions  of  participation  for  hospi- 
tals not  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  the  Secretary 
did  provide  flexibility  in  the  discharge  plan- 
ning requirements,  including  flexibility  for 
the  hospital  to  determine  the  appropriate 
personnel  to  carry  out  the  discharge  plan- 
ning. The  Committee  expects  the  Secretary 
to  allow  for  similar  flexibility  under  the  dis- 
charge planning  requirements  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  Imple- 
ment a  pilot  program  to  test  prior  and  con- 
current authorization  for  SNF  and  home 
health  services  as  an  alternative  to  the 
waiver  of  liability  provision.  The  results  of 
the  pilot  program  would  be  due  to  the  Con- 
gress April  1988. 

Effective  date.— The  notice  of  patient 
rights  would  be  required  no  later  than  six 
months  after  enactment.  The  discharge 
planning  requirement  would  be  effective 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
PRO  review  of  discharge  appeals 

Current  law.— If  a  Medicare  beneficiary 
believes  that  his  or  her  discharge  decision  is 
premature,  he  or  she  may  appeal  to  a  Utili- 
zation and  Quality  Control  Peer  Review  Or- 
ganization (PRO).  The  PRO  must  make  a 
determination  within  three  working  days  of 
receipt  of  the  appeal.  In  the  event  of  an  ad- 
verse decision,  the  beneficiary  may  be  finan- 
cially liable  for  several  days  of  continued 
stay  before  receiving  notice  of  the  PRO'S 
decision. 

Explanation  of  provisioTL— The  PRO 
would  be  required  to  make  the  appeal  deci- 
sion within  two  calendar  days  after  receipt 
of  an  appeal.  A  beneficiary  who  appeals  his 
or  her  diJscharge  notice  and  loses  the  appeal 
would  not  be  liable  for  charges  for  a  contin- 
ued inpatient  hospital  stay  until  the  day  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  the  PRO'S  adverse  decision 
on  appeal.  This  financial  protection  could 
apply  only  up  to  four  days  after  the  dis- 
charge notice. 

Effective  date.— The  expedited  PRO 
review  of  hospital  denial  notices  would  be 
effective  30  days  after  enactment. 

PRO  review  of  inpatient  hospital  services 
and  readmissions 

Current  iaio.— Utilization  and  Quality 
Control  Peer  Review  Organizations  (PRO'S) 
review  cases  of  all  patients  that  have  t>een 
readmitted  to  the  same  hospital  within  15 
days  of  discharge. 

Explanation  of  provision.— Review  of 
cases  that  have  been  readmitted  to  the  hos- 
pital will  include  at  least  a  sample  of  read- 
missions  occurring  within  31  days  of  dis- 
charge. 

The  provision  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  take  measures  needed  to  ensure  that 
PROs  receive  necessary  patient  informa- 
tion. This  information  should  be  transmit- 
ted directly  from  the  hospital  if  the  fiscal 
intermediary  uiuiecessarily  delays  forward- 
ing the  data. 

Effective  date— Intensified  readmission 
review  would  apply  to  PRO  contracts  en- 
tered into  or  renewed  on  or  after  January  1. 
1987.  The  timely  data  and  information  shar- 
ing requirements  would  be  effective  within 
six  months  of  the  date  of  enactment. 
PRO  review  of  Quality  of  care 

Current  Zaw.— Utilization  and  Quality 
Control  Peer  Review  Organizations  (PROs) 
are  required  to  review  at  least  a  sample  of 
the  professional  activities  of  physicians  and 
other  health  care  practitioners  and  of  insti- 


tutional and  nonlnstitutional  providers  (in- 
cluding health  maintenance  organizations 
and  competitive  medical  plans)  for  purposes 
of  determining  whether  the  services  provid- 
ed were  medically  necessary  and  met  profes- 
sionally recognized  standards  of  care.  How- 
ever. PRO  contracts  limit  required  review  to 
inpatient  hospital  services.  PROs  are  also 
responsible  for  assuring  confidentiality  of 
patient  information. 

Explanation  of  provisiotL-The  provision 
would  require  each  PRO  to  devote  a  reason- 
able proportion  of  its  efforts  to  quality  of 
care  reviews.  In  addition,  each  PRO  would 
be  required  to  provide  that  a  reasonable  al- 
location of  Its  quality  of  care  review  activi- 
ties is  made  among  the  different  cases  and 
settings  (including  postacute  care  settings, 
ambulatory  settings,  and  health  mainte- 
nance organizations)  for  which  potential 
problems  of  quality  have  been  Identified. 
The  provision  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  identify 
methods  to  assist  PROs  in  identifying  those 
cases  which  are  more  likely  than  others  to 
be  associated  with  quality  care  problems. 

PROs  would  be  required  to  acknowledge 
formally  all  written  beneficiary  complaints 
about  the  quality  of  Medicare  covered  serv- 
ices. This  acknowledgement  would  advise 
the  beneficiary  that  appropriate  action 
would  be  taken.  The  PRO  will  determine 
the  appropriate  course  of  action  which  may 
Include  a  formal  Investigation.  The  PRO 
would  be  expected  to  establish  a  process  to 
account  for  each  request  and  Its  disposition. 

In  addition.  PROs  would  be  required  to 
share  confidential  information  related  to 
quality  of  care  with  state  licensing  authori- 
ties and  national  accrediting  bodies  acting 
pursuant  to  section  1865  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

Effective  date.— The  provision  relative  to 
PRO  requirements  would  apply  to  PRO  con- 
tracts entered  into  or  renewed  on  or  after 
January  1.  1987.  The  amendment  relating  to 
the  Secretary's  responsibilities  to  help 
PROs  identify  quality  problems  would  be  ef- 
fective on  enactment.  Beneficiary  com- 
plaints received  nine  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  must  be  acknowledged.  PROs 
are  required  to  share  confidential  informa- 
tion for  requests  received  six  months  after 
enactment. 

Payment  for  home  health  services 

Current  taio.— Under  regulations  pub- 
lished July  5.  1985.  reimbursement  for  home 
health  services  is  limited  to  120  percent  of 
the  mean  cost  per  visit  incurred  by  all  home 
health  agencies.  For  cost  reporting  periods 
beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  1986  the  limits 
are  set  at  115  percent  of  the  mean,  and  for 
such  periods  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 
1987  the  limits  are  set  at  112  percent  of  the 
mean.  Separate  limits  are  established  for 
and  applied  to  each  type  of  service  (e.g., 
skilled  nursing,  home  health  aide,  and  phys- 
ical therapy  services). 

Explanation  of  provisiotL— The  provision 
would  allow  home  health  agencies  to  apply 
the  per  service  limits  in  the  aggregate 
rather  than  to  each  type  of  home  health 
service.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
would  be  required  to  report  on  the  appropri- 
ateness of  applying  the  limits  on  a  servlce- 
by-service  basis. 

Effective  date.— Cost  reporting  periods  be- 
ginning on  or  after  October  1, 1986. 
Occupational  therapy  services 

Current  tato.— Part  B  coverage  of  occupa- 
tional therapy  services  Is  limited  to  treat- 
ment in  a  hospital  outpatient  department, 
comprehensive  outpatient  rehabilitation  fa- 
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cUity,  home  health  agency,  or  when  provid- 
ed incident  to  physicians'  services. 

Explanation  of  provision. —The  provision 
would  extend  reimbursement  under  part  B 
of  Medicare  for  occupational  therapy  serv- 
ices. This  therapy  would  be  covered  when 
provided  in  a  skilled  nursing  facility  (when 
part  A  coverage  is  exhausted),  in  a  clinic,  or 
a  rehabilitation  agency.  Payment  would  be 
made  on  a  reasonable  cost  basis. 

The  provision  would  provide  part  B  cover- 
age of  occupational  therapy  services  when 
furnished  in  a  therapist's  office  or  a  benefi- 
ciary's home.  The  independently  practicing 
therapist  would  have  to  meet  licensing  and; 
other  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. ' 
No  more  than  $500  in  incurred  expenses 
would  be  eligible  for  coverage  in  a  calendar 
year  per  beneficiary.  Payment  would  be 
based  on  80  percent  of  reasonable  charges. 

Effective  date.— October  1. 1986. 

Modify  toaiver  of  liatnlity  and  appeals  for 
home  health  services 

Current  {ato.— Home  health  agencies  can 
receive  payments  for  items  or  services  which 
are  not  deemed  reasonable  and  necessary  or 
are  determined  to  be  custodial  in  nature,  if 
neither  the  beneficiary  nor  the  provider 
knew  (or  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have  known)  that  they  were  not  covered. 
Home  health  care  agencies  can  be  presumed 
to  meet  this  test  if  their  claims  denial  rate 
falls  below  2.5  percent.  CORBA  maintained 
this  favorable  presumption  criteria  for 
home  health  agencies  until  12  months  after 
claims  processing  for  home  health  agencies 
has  been  consolidated  under  10  regional  in- 
termediaries (as  required  by  law). 

Beneficiaries  who  are  homebound  and  re- 
quire (a)  skilled  nursing  services  on  an  inter- 
mittent basis  or  (b)  physical  or  speech  ther- 
apy are  eligible  for  home  health  services. 
Program  guidelines  specify  that  intermit- 
tent care  is  care  usually  provided  a  few 
hours  a  day  several  times  a  week.  These 
guidelines  also  specify  that  intermittent 
care  can  include  reasonable  and  necessary 
daily  care  (7  days  a  week)  for  a  short  period 
of  time  (2-3  weeks)  and,  in  a  few  cases  in- 
volving unusual  circumstances,  an  addition- 
al period  when  certified  by  a  physician.  The 
manuals  classify  denials  of  coverage  under 
the  intermittent  or  homebound  criteria  as 
"technical  denials".  Technical  denials 
cannot  be  appealed. 

Explanation  of  provision.— The  provision 
would  amend  the  waiver  of  liability  provi- 
sion. The  provision  would  allow  the  pay- 
ment for  home  health  services  if  the  provid- 
er did  not  or  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  know  that  payment  would  be  denied  on 
the  basis  that  the  individual  was  not  home- 
bound  or  did  not  require  care  on  an  inter- 
mittent basis.  By  removing  these  coverage 
criteria  from  "technical  denial "  status,  all 
home  health  service  claims  could  be  ap- 
pealed. The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
issue  regulations  which  specify  the  limita- 
tions that  were  applied  through  manuals 
and  guidelines  as  of  January  1,  1986  to  be 
applied  to  homebound  and  intermittent 
status  for  covered  home  health  services. 
Final  regulations  must  be  published  by  July 
1.  1987. 

Effective  date.— The  expansion  of  the 
appeal  and  waiver  of  liability  provisions 
would  apply  to  coverage  denials  occurring 
after  July  1. 1987. 

Establishemenl  of  patient  outcome 
assessTnenl  project 
Current  law.— No  provision. 
Explanation  of  prorijion.— The  Commit- 
tee is  concerned  about  the  wide  variation  in 


medical  practice  patterns  throughout  the 
country.  The  provision  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
study  nationwide  variations  in  medical  prac- 
tice patterns  for  certain  medical  procedures. 
Ptirther,  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
study  the  relationship  between  these  vari- 
ations and  health  status  outcomes,  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
Effective  date.— October  1,  1986. 

B.  MEDICAID  PROVISIONS 

1.  Optional  coverage  of  poor  pregnant 
woTnen,  infants,  and  children 

Current  /aw.— States  are  required  to  pro- 
vide Medicaid  coverage  to  all  children  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  federally  assist- 
ed Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  program  and  may  provide  coverage 
for  children  who  would  be  eligible  for  AFDC 
except  for  income  requirements  (known  as 
the  medically  needy).  In  addition.  States 
may  cover  all  or  reasonable  categories  of 
children  under  age  18  or  19  or  20  or  21  who 
do  not  meet  the  AFDC  definition  of  depend- 
ent children  (known  as  Ribicoff  children). 
States  are  required  to  cover  all  children 
bom  after  October  1,  1983  up  to  age  five 
who  meet  the  AFDC  income  and  resources 
requirements  and  may  extend  coverage  to 
all  such  children  under  age  five  immediate- 
ly. States  are  also  required  to  cover  preg- 
nant women  meeting  APTX;  income  and  re- 
sources standards.  The  January  1986  AFDC 
levels  in  the  48  contiguous  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  all  below  the  pov- 
erty line. 

Explanation  of  provision.— The  provision 
would  give  States  the  option  to  expand 
Medicaid  eligibility  to  cover:  (1)  pregnant 
women  with  incomes  up  to  the  Federal  pov- 
erty level;  and  (2)  young  children  with 
family  incomes  up  to  the  Federal  poverty 
level.  Initially  the  States  could  cover  chil- 
dren under  age  one.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1988  the  age  level  would  increase  by  one  in 
each  fiscal  year  until  all  children  up  to  age 
five  were  included.  Under  the  provision. 
States  would  be  permitted,  but  not  required, 
to  impose  an  assets  test  for  both  pregnant 
women  and  children  equal  to  that  used 
under  the  current  AFDC,  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  (SSI),  or  the  State  medically 
needy  program. 

The  provision  would  specify  that  election 
of  expanded  Medicaid  coverage  would  be  op- 
tional with  the  States.  Covered  services 
would  Include  prenatal,  delivery,  and  60- 
days  of  post-partum  care  services  for  preg- 
nant women  and  all  Medicaid  services  for 
covered  children. 

The  provision  is  intended  to  promote  re- 
ductions in  infant  mortality  and  incidence 
of  low  birthweight.  Accordingly,  States  will 
be  able  to  elect  to  cover  women  and  certain 
children  with  incomes  up  to  the  poverty  line 
for  services  that  would  be  designed  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

The  Conunittee  believes  that  to  ensure 
the  effectiveness  of  this  provision.  States 
should  conduct  outreach  efforts  to  insure 
that  potentially  eligible  women  are  aware  of 
the  availability  of  this  coverage.  Without 
such  outreach  and  care,  this  amendment 
might  merely  result  in  substitution  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  State  or  local  funds  now 
spent  on  hospital-based  deliveries  without 
any  concomitant  reduction  in  infant  mortal- 
ity or  incidence  of  low  birthweight.  This 
provision  is  not  intended  to  permit  States  or 
localities  to  reduce  their  current  levels  of 
services  to  pregnant  women  and  children. 

Effective  date.— April  1.  1987. 


2.  Optional  coverage  of  elderly  and  disabled 
poor  and  poor  medicare  beneficiaries 

Current  Jato.— Eligibility  of  the  elderly 
and  the  disabled  for  Medicaid  is  linked  to 
actual  or  potential  receipt  of  cash  assistance 
under  the  Federal  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI)  program.  The  elderly  and  the 
disabled  covered  under  Medicaid  generally 
are  persons  receiving  Federal  and/or  State 
SSI  payments,  residing  in  a  skilled  nursing 
facility  or  intermediate  care  facility,  or  in- 
curring substantial  medical  expenses.  The 
income  and  resources  eligibility  criteria 
differ  substantially  among  the  States. 

ProposaL—The  States  would  have  the 
option  to  expand  Medicaid  eligibility  to 
cover  the  elderly  and  disabled  with  an 
income  threshold  up  to  the  Federal  poverty 
level  for  (1^  all  Medicaid  services;  or  (2)  only 
the  cost  of  the  Medicare  part  A  deductible 
and  coinsurance,  and  the  part  B  premium, 
deductible,  and  coinsurance.  The  resource 
limit  would  be  the  same  as  under  the  SSI 
program  for  States  which  restrict  coverage 
to  the  categorically  needy:  States  having 
medically  needy  programs  could  use  the 
medically  needy  resource  levels. 

The  provision  would  provide  that  election 
of  expanded  coverage  would  be  optional 
with  the  States.  However,  the  election  could 
only  be  made  where  the  State  had  expanded 
its  Medicaid  coverage  for  children  up  to  one 
year  of  age  and  pregnant  women  as  author- 
ized under  the  Committee  bill.  States  would 
not  be  required  to  use  the  same  income 
levels  for  newly  eligible  children  and  preg- 
nant women  as  they  use  for  the  newly  eligi- 
ble aged  and  disabled. 

Effective  date.— July  1, 1987. 

3.  Hold-harmless  provison  for  change  in 
Federal  medical  assistance  percentage 

Current  law.— COBRA  provided  that  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Federal  Med- 
ical Assistance  Percentage  (FMAP)  is  to  be 
calculated  on  ap  annual  rather  than  a  bien- 
nial basis.  The  FMAP,  which  represents  the 
Federal  share  of  Medicaid  expenditures  in 
the  State,  is  tied  to  a  formula  inversely  re- 
lated to  the  per  capita  income  of  the  State. 

Explanation  of  proctaion.— The  provision 
would  specify  that  any  State  which  would 
be  adversely  affected  In  FY  1987  by  the 
change  from  a  biennial  to  annual  calcula- 
tion of  the  FMAP.  would  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  use  the  FY  1986  matching  rate 
for  FY  1987  for  Medicaid. 

Effective  date— October  1. 1986. 

i.  Respiratory  care  services  for  ventilator- 
dependent  individuals 

Current  law.—StaXes  are  required  to  cover 
home  health  services  for  Medicaid  benefici- 
aries who  are  over  21  and  categorically 
needy  under  21  if  they  are  eligible  to  receive 
skilled  nursing  facility  services.  They  may 
also  offer  such  services  to  the  medically 
needy. 

Medicaid  will  pay  for  ventilator  dependent 
services  in  the  home  only  if  the  State  has 
elected  to  provide  such  coverage  on  a  state- 
wide basis  or  if  the  State  is  offering  the 
services  to  a  target  population  group  under 
a  home  and  community-based  services 
waiver. 

Explanation  of  provision.— The  provision 
would  require  States  to  cover  respiratory 
services  in  the  home  for  individuals  who  (1) 
are  medically  dependent  on  a  ventilator  for 
life  support  at  least  6  hours  per  day:  (2) 
have  been  so  dependent  for  at  least  30  con- 
secutive days  (or  the  maximum  number  of 
days  authorized  under  the  State  plan, 
whichever  is  less),  as  inpatients,  and  who. 
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but  for  home  respiratory  care,  would  re- 
quire respiratory  care  on  an  inpatient  basis 
paid  for  by  Medicaid  in  these  institutions: 
(3)  have  adequate  social  support  services  to 
be  cared  for  at  home;  and  (4)  wish  to  be 
cared  for  at  home.  The  requirements  under 
(2)  may  be  satisfied  by  a  continuous  stay  in 
any  one  or  more  of  the  following  facilities: 
hospitals,  skilled  nursing  facilities,  or  inter- 
mediate care  facilities. 

Effective  dote.— Service  performed  on  or 
after  October  1,  1986. 
5.  Respite  care  pilot  project  in  New  Jersey 
Current  Zau).— Medicaid  does  not  currently 
cover  respite  care  services  except  where  pro- 
vided under  a  home-  and  conununity-based 
services  waiver. 

Explanation  of  promaion.— The  provision 
would  fund  a  respite  care  project  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  now  operated  by  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Health.  All  fami- 
lies would  be  eligible  for  the  project  but  pri- 
ority would  be  given  to  Medicaid  recipients, 
with  others  paying  on  a  sliding  scale  for 
services.  Highest  priority  will  go  to  elderly 
beneficiaries  who  will  become  Medicaid  eli- 
gible if  they  become  institutionalized.  Half 
of  the  funding  for  the  respite  care  program 
would  come  from  the  State  and  half  from 
Medicaid.  In  no  case  will  Federal  outlays 
exceed  $1,000,000  in  FY  1987,  and  $2,000,000 
in  each  of  FYs  1988.  1989,  and  1990.  Federal 
funding  will  cease  to  be  available  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990. 
Effective  date.— Enactment. 
6.  Presumption  of  eligibility  for  pregnant 

women 
Current  ioir. —Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  allows  for  a  three  month  retroac- 
tive eligibility  period  prior  to  the  date  on 
which  application  for  medical  assistance  is 
made.  Medicaid  regulations  further  require 
State  agencies  to  determine  eligibility 
within  45  days  from  the  day  of  the  applica- 
tion for  beneifits.  If  the  application  is  ap- 
proved, medical  expenses  incurred  during 
those  45  days  would  be  reimbursed  under 
the  normal  Medicaid  rules.  If  the  applica- 
tion is  denied,  medical  expenses  incurred 
during  those  45  days  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  individual. 

Explanation  of  provision.— The  provision 
would  permit  State  agencies  to  accelerate 
Medicaid  eligibility  for  ambulatory  prenatal 
care.  Under  the  program,  the  agency  may 
for  any  one  pregnancy,  grant  presumptive 
eligibility  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  45  days 
if:  (1)  the  woman  has  begun  maternity  care 
with  a  qualified  Medicaid  provider  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  presumptive  eligibility 
program;  (2)  the  provider  determines  that 
the  woman's  family  income  falls  below  the 
applicable  Medicaid  standard;  (3)  the  pro- 
vider notifies  the  State  agency  within  5 
working  days  of  the  woman's  eligibility:  and 
(4)  the  individual  applies  for  program  bene- 
fits within  14  calendar  days  of  the  begin- 
ning date  of  the  presumed  eligibility  period. 
A  qualified  Medicaid  provider  for  purposes 
of  this  provision  is  an  organization  which 
provides  outpatient  hospital  rural  health,  or 
Medicaid  clinic  services  as  defined  under 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  ad- 
dition, the  provider  must  be  receiving  fund- 
ing from  certain  other  Federal  programs  or 
be  a  State-approved  perinatal  clinic. 

States  must  provide  guidelines  to  these 
clinics  on  how  to  determine  this  presump- 
tive Medicaid  eligibility.  Clinics  that  do  not 
perform  this  eligibility  function  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  State  can  be  barred  from  par- 
ticipating from  this  presumptive  eligibility 
program. 


Federal  medical  assistance  payments 
made  on  behalf  of  pregnant  women  during 
the  accelerated  eligibility  period  would  be  at 
the  same  rate  applicable  for  other  benefici- 
aries in  the  State  regardless  of  whether 
such  women  are  ultimately  determined  to 
be  eligible  for  medical  assistance. 

State  agencies  would  be  responsible  for 
processing  the  normal  application  for  bene- 
fits. This  application  would  Include  all  the 
information  otherwise  required  for  all  State 
Medicaid  applicants,  such  as  third  party  li- 
ability information,  social  security  number, 
establishment  of  paternity,  assignment  of 
rights  to  payments,  and  all  information  re- 
lated to  income  and  resources. 

Effective  date. -AprU  1.  1987. 

C.  MISCELLANEODS  PROVISIONS 

/.  Retrxioctive  modification  of  child  support 
arrearages 

Current  law.— In  most  States,  a  child  sup- 
port order  can  be  modified  only  prospective- 
ly; that  is.  the  terms  of  the  modification  do 
not  take  effect  until  after  the  date  on  which 
it  becomes  final.  Thus,  only  future  child 
support  payments  would  be  affected.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  States  permit  the  child 
support  award  to  be  retroactively  modified. 
In  such  States,  the  court  (or  administrative 
entity)  has  the  authority  to  reduce  or  nulli- 
fy arrearages.  Further,  under  the  Uniform 
Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Support  Act 
(URESA),  in  interstate  cases,  the  court  in 
the  noncustodial  parent's  State  may  modify 
the  child  support  order  of  the  custodial  par- 
ent's State  to  the  same  extent  the  order 
could  be  modified  in  the  State  that  issued 
the  order. 

Explanation  of  provision.— The  provision 
adds  to  the  chUd  support  enforcement  pro- 
gram established  by  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  a  new  requirement  which 
States  must  meet  to  be  in  compliance  with 
that  program.  To  meet  this  new  require- 
ment. State  laws  relating  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  child  support  orders  must  prohibit 
changes  in  those  orders  which  are  effective 
on  a  retroactive  basis.  The  Committee  rec- 
ognizes that  a  person's  financial  circum- 
stances change.  The  noncustodial  parent 
may  lose  his  or  her  job  or  face  other  circum- 
stances that  cause  him  or  her  not  to  be  able 
to  afford  the  original  child  support  award. 
The  amendment  is  not  Intended  to  prevent 
changes  in  future  child  support  payments  if 
the  financial  situation  of  the  noncustodial 
parent  changes.  What  the  Committee  is 
seeking  to  prevent  is  the  purposeful  non- 
compliance by  the  noncustodial  parent,  be- 
cause of  his  hope  that  his  child  support  ob- 
ligation will  be  retroactively  forgiven.  If  the 
noncustodial  parent's  circumstances  change 
because  of  unemployment,  illness  or  an- 
other such  reason,  the  amendment  puts  the 
burden  on  the  noncustodial  parent  to  notify 
the  custodial  parent  and  the  court  or  entity 
which  issued  the  chUd  support  order  of  his 
changed  circumstances  and  his  intent  to 
have  his  child  support  order  modified.  No 
modification  would  be  piermltted  before  the 
date  of  this  notification. 

2.    Hold-harmless  provision  for  change  in 
Federal  medical  assistance  percentage  for 
purposes  of  the  AFDC  Program 
Current  law.— COBRA  provided  that  be- 
ginning In  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Federal  Med- 
ical Assistance  Percentage  (FMAP)  is  to  be 
calculated  on  an  annual  rather  than  a  bien- 
nial basis.  The  FMAP  is  tied  to  a  formula  in- 
versely related  to  the  per  capita  Income  of 
the  State.  The  FMAP  may  also  be  used  for 
AFDC. 


Explanation  of  provisions.— The  provision 
would  specify  that  any  State  which  would 
be  adversely  affected  in  FY  1987  by  the 
change  from  a  biennial  to  aimual  calcula- 
tion of  the  FMAP,  would  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  use  the  FY198S  matching  rate 
for  FY1987  for  AFDC. 

Effective  date.— October  1, 1986. 

TITLE  VI-A:  REVENUE  PROVISIONS 
1.  Extend  Medicare  coverage  and  hospital 
insurance  tax  to  all  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  (sec.  661  of  the  bill) 
Present  law.— Prior  to  enactment  of  the 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1985  (COBRA),  P.L.  99-272. 
State  and  local  government  employees  were 
covered  for  social  security  and  Medicare 
benefits  only  if  the  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  en- 
tered into  a  voluntary  agreement  providing 
such  coverage.  In  COBRA,  the  Congress  ex- 
tended Medicare  coverage  (and  the  corre- 
sponding hospital  insurance  payroll  tax)  on 
a  mandatory  basis  to  State  ajid  local  govern- 
ment employees  hired  after  March  31.  1986, 
for  services  performed  after  that  date. 

COBRA  also  authorized  States  to  elect  to 
extend  Medicare  coverage  to  State  and  local 
government  employees  hired  prior  to  April 
1.  1986.  by  voluntary  agreement  with  HHS. 
Under  present  law.  however,  Medicare  cov- 
erage is  not  mandatory  for  State  and  local 
government  employees  hired  prior  to  April 
1.  1986  unless  such  a  voluntary  agreement  is 
in  effect.  Medicare  coverage  (and  the  hospi- 
tal insurance  payroll  tax)  is  mandatory  for 
Federal  employees. 

For  wages  paid  in  1986  to  Medicare-cov- 
ered employees,  the  combined  employer-em- 
ployee hospital  insurance  tax  rate  is  2.9  per- 
cent (1.45  percent  on  each)  of  the  first 
$42,000  of  wages  (Code  sees.  3101,  3111,  and 
3121(a)). 

Reasons  for  c/ianffc.- Individuals  who 
have  worked  in  State  and  local  government 
employment  that  is  excluded  from  Medicare 
coverage  often  qualify  for  Medicare  bene- 
fits. These  individuals  qualify  as  a  result  of 
work  performed  in  other  employment  cov- 
ered under  the  program  or  through  the  en- 
titlement of  a  spouse.  By  and  large,  individ- 
uals who  qualify  after  having  worked  in  ex- 
cluded State  and  local  government  employ- 
ment have  contributed  signficantly  less  in 
FICA  payroll  taxes  than  others  who  become 
entitled  to  benefits  having  had  comparable 
lifetime  earnings  all  of  which  were  subject 
to  FICA.  Such  individuals  thus  represent  an 
inequitable  financial  drain  on  the  Medicare 
hospital  insurance  program. 

Unlike  monthly  social  security  benefits, 
where  minimal  covered  earnings  and  tax 
contributions  result  in  minimal  benefit 
amounts,  entitlement  to  Medicare  is  entitle- 
ment for  the  full  range  of  benefits.  The  ben- 
efits are  the  same  regardless  of  whether  the 
insured  worker  has  made  significant  tax 
contributions  over  his  or  her  working  life- 
time or  whether  the  individual  has  qualified 
with  the  minimum  number  of  quarters  of 
coverage.  The  committee  believes  that  this 
anomaly  should  be  corrected. 

Explanation  of  provision.— The  provision 
extends  hospital  insurance  (Medicare)  cov- 
erage on  a  mandatory  basis  to  all  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments  not  other- 
wise covered  for  Medicare  under  present 
law.'  The  employers  and  their  employees 


'  As  under  present  law.  Medicare  coverace  and 
the  hospital  Insurance  tax  are  not  extended  to  Indi- 
viduals hired  by  a  SUte  or  political  subdivision  to 
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will  become  liable  for  the  hospital  insurance 
portion  of  the  PICA  tax,  and  the  employees 
will  earn  credit  toward  Medicare  eligibility 
based  on  their  covered  earnings.'  (The  op- 
tional Medicare  coverage  provision  enacted 
to  COBRA  is  terminated.)  The  collection  of 
the  hospital  insurance  tax  with  respect  to 
State  and  local  government  employees  to 
whom  the  provision  applies  Is  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in 
COBRA  with  respect  to  employees  hired 
after  March  31.  1986. 

Effective  date— Medicare  coverage  and 
the  corresponding  hospital  insurance  pay- 
roll tax  are  extended  to  all  State  and  local 
employees  (not  otherwise  covered  by 
present  law)  effective  after  April  30,  1987, 
for  services  performed  after  that  date. 
Z.  Increase  in  cigarette  excise  tax  rates  (sec. 
662  of  the  biU) 

Present  law.— An  excise  tax  is  imposed  on 
cigarettes  manufactured  in  or  imported  into 
the  United  SUtes  (Code  sec.  5701).  In 
COBRA,  the  Congress  made  permanent  the 
tax  rate  on  small  cigarettes  at  $8  per  thou- 
sand (i.e.,  16  cents  per  pack  of  20  cigarettes), 
and  the  tax  on  large  cigarettes  at  $16.80  per 
thousand.  (Proportionately  higher  rates 
apply  to  large  cigarettes  that  exceed  6.5 
toches  in  length.)  Most  cigarettes  are  classi- 
fied as  small  cigarettes  (i.e.,  weigh  not  more 
than  three  pounds  per  thousand)  and  thus 
are  taxable  at  16  cents  per  pack. 

Reasons  for  chansfe.— The  committee  de- 
termined that  the  present  budgetary  situa- 
tion requires  an  increase  in  cigarette  excise 
tax  rates.  The  committee  further  believes 
that  an  tocrease  in  cigarette  taxes  should 
help  to  discourage  smoking,  particularly 
among  younger  Americans,  and  reduce  asso- 
ciated health  risks. 

The  committee  took  into  consideration 
that  cigarette  excise  tax  rates  were  un- 
changed between  1951  and  1982.  Because 
the  tax  is  Imposed  at  a  flat  rate,  rather  than 
as  a  percentage  of  sale  price,  the  effective 
rate  of  the  tax  declined  steadily  during  this 
period.  Even  with  the  increase  made  by  the 
bill,  the  tax  rate  will  remain  lower  than  it 
would  have  been  had  the  1951  tax  rate  been 
todexed  for  changes  since  1951  in  the  con- 
sumer price  index. 

Explanation  of  provision.— The  bill  ta- 
creases  the  excise  tax  rate  on  small  ciga- 
rettes to  $12  per  thousand  (i.e..  from  16  to 
24  cents  per  pack  of  20  cigarettes).  Large 
cigarettes  not  exceeding  6.5  inches  in  length 
are  to  be  taxed  at  a  rate  of  $25.20  per  thou- 
sand: proportionate  increases  apply  for 
large  cigarettes  that  exceed  6.5  Inches  in 
length. 

As  to  the  case  of  the  1982  rate  tocrease. 
the  increased  rates  under  the  bill  apply  to 


relieve  unemployment:  patienU  or  Inmates  worklnc 
bi  a  hospital,  home,  or  other  institution:  temporary 
State  or  local  government  workers  hired  for  certain 
emergencies:  or  certain  students  working  in  District 
of  Columbia  hospitals.  Also,  the  provision  extends 
for  Medicare  coverage  purposes  the  present-law  ex- 
ception. sppUcable  under  social  security  and  Medi- 
care coverage  pursuant  to  voluntary  State  agree- 
ments, for  certain  election  officials  and  election 
workers  who  are  paid  less  than  tlOO  in  a  calendar 
year  (see  42  U.8.C.  see  418<cH8)). 

■  Also,  employees  who  performed  service  for  a 
State  or  local  government  before  May  1.  1987  that 
would  constitute  Medicare-qualified  government 
employment  if  performed  after  May  1,  1B87  may  re- 
ceive credit,  for  Medicare  coverage  purposes  only. 
for  such  prior  service  under  transitional  provisions 
In  the  bUl.  similar  to  transitional  provisions  enacted 
when  mandatory  Medicare  coverage  was  extended 
to  Federal  employees.  The  bill  Includes  a  provision 
authorlzinc  appropriations  as  required  for  the  tran- 
sitional provision. 


certato  cigarette  floor  stocks.  Under  the  bill, 
an  additional  tax  is  imposed  on  each  person 
holdtog  cigarettes  for  sale  (other  than  cer- 
tato retail  stocks)  on  October  1,  1986,  if  the 
cigarette  were  removed  from  bonded  prem- 
ises before  that  date  and  taxes  were  paid  on 
removal  at  the  present-law  rates.  The  addi- 
tional tax  (which  Is  treated  as  a  tax  Imposed 
under  sec.  5701)  equals  the  excess  of  the  tax 
that  would  apply  to  removal  of  the  ciga- 
rettes from  bonded  premises  on  or  after  Oc- 
tot>er  1,  1986,  over  the  present-law  tax  rates 
on  such  cigarettes  (e.g..  the  additional  tax 
on  small  cigarettes  is  $4  per  thousand).  This 
additional  tax  is  due  and  payable  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1986. 

The  bill  expressly  provides  that  cigarettes 
that  are  held  to  a  foreign  trade  zone  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986  and  that  are  entered  toto  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States  on  or 
after  October  1.  1986  are  treated  as  held  for 
sale  on  October  1,  1986  and  are  subject  to 
the  floor  stocks  tax.  This  tocludes  both  for- 
eign articles  on  which  taxes  have  been  de- 
termtoed  or  customs  duties  liquidated  by  a 
customs  officer  at  the  present-law  rate,  and 
also  domestic  articles  as  to  which  tax  liabil- 
ity has  attached  at  the  present-law  rate  and 
which  have  been  placed  luider  supervision 
of  a  customs  officer,  if  such  foreign  or  do- 
mestic articles  are  held  to  a  foreign  trade 
zone  on  October  1,  1986  and  are  entered  or 
re-entered  toto  the  customs  territory  of  the 
United  States  on  or  after  October  1,  1986. 

An  exemption  from  the  floor  stocks  tax  is 
provided  only  for  cigarettes  held  for  sale  by 
a  retailer  on  October  1,  1986  at  the  place 
where  totended  to  be  sold  at  retail.  For  ex- 
ample, cigarettes  held  for  sale  on  October  1. 
1986  on  the  shelves  of  a  retail  store  will  be 
exempt  as  held  by  a  retailer,  but  cigarettes 
held  on  October  1,  1986  in  warehouses  or 
other  similar  facilities  where  retail  consum- 
ers do  not  have  regular  access  to  them  or  to 
a  foreign  trade  zone  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
retail  st(x;ks  held  by  a  retailer  and  hence  are 
not  eligible  for  the  exemption. 

Effective  date.— The  provision  is  effective 
for  cigarettes  removed  from  bonded  prem- 
ises after  September  30,  1986,  and  for  floor 
stocks  (other  than  exempted  retail  floor 
stocks)  held  or  treated  as  held  on  October  1, 
1986. 

CONCRESSIONAI.  BUDCET  OFTICE, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  DC.  Jvly  29,  1986. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
GtAR  Mk.  Chairmah:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached 
cost  estimates  of  the  provisions  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance's  reconcilia- 
tion package.  Provisions  with  no  outlay  or 
revenue  effect  are  not  listed  to  the  tables. 
The  estimates  are  shown  to  two  separate  at- 
tachments—one showtog  estimated  outlay 
effects  and  one  showtog  estimated  revenue 
effects. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
With  best  wishes. 
Stocerely, 

Rudolph  G.  PEmfXR. 


TABLE  l.-THE  ESTIMATED  REVENUE  EFFECTS  Of  THE 
SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  RECONCILIATION  PROVI- 
SIONS RELATIVE  TO  THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  BASE 
(FaaH  years,  m  Mnns  ol  dotar]] 


1917 


19S8      19«9      ^ 


hawse  aiwette  eiase  t«  by  I 
cents  pa  padi,  (»( '  1593 

Lrtend  Mtcire  oMfaie  to  State  am) 
local  (OMnmeiit  employees  hm) 
pnof  to  Aoril  1.  19M  «    ._ 0.8;9 

Total  revenue  eltect.  net 2.422 


1.6U      1.693      4.970 


21S1      2.169      5.149 


3J3S      3.862    10.119 


>  EtIectM  October  I.  19U. 

>  Elfectwe  May  1,  1987. 

TABLE  2.-FINANCE  RECONaUATlON  PROVISIONS 

[In  mlions  of  dollars) 
SUeHTli  A-«mAY  »)VISIO«S 


Sccbons 


FY  1987    r-Y  1988    fY  1989 


Part  1-PimAmiiMmi  lo  ni 

Siipart  A-TMMiw  nmn  k 
part  Aol  Hadare 
601— Payments   for   inpatient 
hosotal  servns:  ■ 

Budiet  autbority 10 

Outlays -180 

602— Payiiwnts  for  capital  re- 
lated costs: 

Budpt  auttonty 5 

Outlays -75 

603— Cbaiiies  hi  mpabcnt  Net- 
prtal  deductible: 
Budpt  autbority  -40 

Outlays  420 

604— Requiring  notice  of  bos- 
prtal  dBcliaite  ntbts: 

Budpt  autbority 0 

Outlays  3 

Sulitotal  lor  subpart  k 

Budget  authority -25 

Outlays 168 

Subpart  B— Provisions  relating  lo 
parts  A  and  B  of  Medicart: 
611— Medicare    coverage    as 
secondary  payv: 

8udgil  avtbofity -40 

Outtoys -255 

612 — Payment  of  Hedcare 
claims 

Budget  authority 615 

Outlays -2,140 

613 — Payment  for  bone  beallh 

Budget  aotboity -I 

Oudavi 15 

614— MoAcabons  ol  mmt 
of  lufaliN  and  aepeal  provi- 
sions lor  home  healtb  serv- 
ices 

Budget  auflwity -2 

Outlays 40 

615— Provider     representation 
of  bcnefnanes  on  appeals 
Budget  autbority  0 

Outlays 4 

6l6-E$taHsbnient  of  pabent 
outconKS  projKt: 
tumtmil*) 0 

Subtotal  si(«iri¥: 

Budget  autbority 572 

Outlays    -2J31 

Subpart  C— Provisians  relating  to 
part  B  of  Medicare 
621— Payments  for  physician 
lervicei 

Budget  autbority -105 

Outlays -100 

622-MEI  tar  gkyaolan  arv- 
ices 

Budget  autlwily -85 

Outlays  „.      -SO 

623— End  stage  renal  daoe 
payments 

Budget  authority -32 

Outlays  -30 

624— Payments  tor  anbulabiry 
lurpry: 
BuiHl  MttMrilll  — .—...        —  55 

Sm -«5 

es-OenpHiaal       man 
sarvicss 
Budget  autbority 15 


3-yeif 


30 
-230 

55 
-260 

95 
-670 

15 
-205 

40 
-310 

60 
-590 

-105 
660 

-175 
630 

-320 
1.710 

-1 
5 

-1 
7 

-2 
15 

-61 
230 

-81 
67 

-167 
465 

-36 

340 

-12 
-370 

-88 

-965 

360 
185 

375 
-245 

U50 
-2,570 

-2 
15 

-5 
20 

-8 
50 

-5 
45 

-10 

so 

-17 
135 

-I 

7 

-1 
7 

-2 
18 

-1 

7 

-2 
8 

-3 
20 

315 
451 

345 

-530 

1,232 
-3J12 

-110 
-lOS 

-125 
-120 

-340 
-325 

-215 
-200 

-260 
-250 

-5«0 
-500 

-32 

-30 

-32 

-30 

-96 
-90 

-95 
-85 

-125 

-120 

-275 
-250 
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TABLE  2.— RNANCE  RECONCILIATION  PROVISIONS— 
Continued 

[hi  fmlions  of  dolifs] 

suenoE  A-auTuv  PROVISIONS 


Secben 

FY  1987 

FY  1988 

FY  1989 

3-year 
total 

Outlays 

Siilitnlal  subpart  C: 

Budnt  udnnty 

Outlays 

15 

-262 
-210 

15 

-436 

-405 

20 

-522 
-500 

50 

-1.220 
-1,115 

Subpart  0— Peer  revm  organiza- 
tions: 

631-PRO  review  of  bospital 
denal  notices: 

Budget  auflwity 

Outlays 

632— PRO  revie«  of  inpatient 
hosital  seivns: 
BuMauttenty 

0 

1 

0 
2 

0 
1 

0 
4 

285 
-2.369 

0 
2 

0 
3 

0 
2 

0 

7 

-182 
-619 

-259 
-956 

0 
5 

-1 

tSSi^T    

633-Reqwing  PRO  revii*  ol 
quality  of  cart  services: 
Budget  authority 

8 

0 

Outlays 

SuMoUsMwnD: 

BHORi  MnnOnTy 

Outlays 

Subtotal  Medcare  provsORS 
Budget  auflarity 
Outlays 

5 

-1 
18 

-156 
-3.944 

Part  2-PiovisaB  relabng  to  Ike 
Medcaid  Program 
641— Optional     coverage     ol 

25 
25 

45 
45 

-2 
-2 

50 
50 

1 

1 

2 
2 

121 
121 

85 
85 

170 
170 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 
2 

2 
2 

259 
259 

110 
110 

240 
240 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 
2 

2 
2 

354 
354 

220 

220 

642-Oplional  coverage  of  el- 

derh  and  disabled: 

Bufcet  aotbonty 

Outlays 

643— Respntory  care  senioes: 

Budget  autbority 

455 
455 

-2 

Outlays 

644-Hbl(i:iiarmless  lee  Mefc- 

aid  nitdiing  pMUHtift: 

Budget  aulbonly         

OuHavs 

64S-ftespite  care  piW  project: 

Budget  authonty . 

-2 

50 
50 

5 

Outlays 

5 

"iaWS;^   ... 
Ouflays 

6 

e 

Subtotal  Medicaid  provision: 
Budget  auflwity 
Outtays 

734 
734 

651 — ProcBdufi  to  proNM  re!- 
roactne  modificaboo  of  cbiM 
support  payments 

Budget  authority..., 

Ouflavs 

651-Ullianntas  tir  tfDC 
matdang  parartage: 
Budget  aribonty 

-1 
-1 

15 
15 

14 
14 

-2 
-2 

0 
0 

-2 
-2 

-3 
-3 

0 
0 

-3 
-3 

15 

Oufllys.^^    

Subtotal  nasolMiMS  pmi- 

15 

AdditHMil  IMicifi  npHvltufts 
as  a  result  of  stale  and  local 
coverage 

Budget  auflwity 

0 
0 

420 
-2.234 

0 
2 

75 
-360 

0 
6 

92 
-599 

0 

Ouflays     

Subtotal  all  ouflay  provisions: 
Budget  auflwity 

8 
587 

Ou^ ^ 

-3,193 

*  Esbnule  pendng  fiml  IcgUlaUvc  langnge. 

Additional    Views    or    Senator    William 
Armstrong    on    the   Medicare    Tax    on 
Stats  and  Local  Employees 
Earlier  this  year.  Congress  imposed  the 
Medicare  Hospital  Insurance  payroll  tax  on 
State  and  local  employees  hired  after  March 
31.  1986— that  is.  on  newly  hired  workers.  It 
was  the  Judgment  of  Congress  last  fall  that 
such  a  significant  tax  on  State  governments 
and  workers  should  be  phased-ln  prospec- 
tively. I  believe  this  was  the  appropriate 
way  to  handle  the  imposition  of  the  tax  and 
do  not  support  impostog  it  on  current  State 


and  local  employees  as  proposed  to  this  rec- 
onciliation bUl. 

I  recognize  that  many  State  and  local  em- 
ployees become  eligible  for  Medicare  bene- 
fits through  private  sector  employment,  or 
through  a  spouse,  and  as  a  result  receive 
full  benefits  while  paytog  a  lesser  amount  to 
Medicare  taxes  than  a  private  sector  em- 
ployee. In  my  view,  this  toequity  was  ad- 
dressed last  year  to  an  equitable  manner  by 
phastog  to  the  new  tax.  There  is  about  a  9% 
turnover  rate  each  year  among  State  and 
local  employees.  Thus,  over  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  all  State  and  local 
workers  will  be  required  to  pay  toto  Medi- 
care. 

I  think  this  solution  is  far  preferable  to 
impostog  a  direct  1.45%  pay  cut  on  current 
State  and  local  workers  and  requirtog  State 
governments  as  employers  to  pay  an  equal 
tax.  I  am  concerned  this  proposal  will  seri- 
ously undermtoe  ftoanclal  stability  of  exist- 
ing State  supported  retirement  and  health 
care  programs.  In  addition,  some  State 
treasuries  are  already  suffertog  from  the 
problems  factog  the  oil  and  farm  todustries. 
In  recent  years.  States  have  also  faced  limi- 
tations on  direct  Federal  aid  from  Congress. 
While .  reductions  to  such  Federal  aid  are 
justified  because  of  the  Federal  deficit,  I  do 
not  believe  Congress  should,  at  the  same 
time,  ask  State  governments  to  pay  more 
from  their  own  treasuries  to  taxes  to 
Washington. 

Additional  Views  of  Senator  George  J. 
Mitchell,  Reconciliation  Act  or  1986 

I  cannot  support  the  recommendations  of 
the  Ftoance  Committee  to  meet  its  reconcil- 
iation instructions  because,  once  agato,  the 
Committee  is  relying  on  regressive  excise 
and  payroll  taxes  to  reduce  federal  budget 
deficits. 

Too  often  over  the  last  few  years.  Con- 
gress has  turned  to  taxes  which  are  not 
based  on  ability  to  pay  as  a  means  of  meet- 
tog  budget  reconciliation  Instructions  for 
deficit  reduction. 

As  a  result,  federal  excise,  payroll,  and  use 
taxes  are  contributing  a  growtog  share  of 
federal  revenues,  causing  a  redistribution  of 
tax  burdens  away  from  upper  tocome  fami- 
lies and  toward  middle  and  low  Income  earn- 
ers. In  1982,  1983,  1984  and  agato  earlier 
this  year.  Congress  enacted  legislation  to- 
creastog  the  payroll  tax  and  almost  every 
excise^  tax  while  creattog  new  use  fees. 

Unfortunately,  It  appears  that  this  trend 
toward  greater  reliance  on  taxes  which  are 
not  based  on  ability  to  pay  will  conttoue. 
This  Is  the  second  budget  reconciliation 
measure  we  have  considered  durtog  1986. 
The  measure  enacted  earlier  this  year  In- 
creased federal  revenues  by  (6  billion  over  a 
three  year  period,  almost  all  of  it  from 
excise  and  payroll  taxes. 

In  this  reconciliation  measure  the  Finance 
Committee  is  proposing  to  raise  another  $10 
billion  over  three  years,  all  of  which  would 
be  raised  from  higher  payroll  and  excise 
taxes. 

As  we  consider  this  budget  measure. 
House  and  Senate  conferees  are  meettog  to 
finalize  an  tocome  tax  reform  measure  that 
will  reduce  individual  tocome  taxes  between 
$100  billion  and  $140  billion  over  the  next 
five  years.  After  18  months  of  consideration 
of  tocome  tax  reform.  Congress  Is  not  likely 
to  turn  to  the  tocome  tax  system  again.  Yet, 
It  Is  likely  that  to  September  Congress  will 
once  agato  have  to  look  for  more  revenues 
to  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  budget  tar- 
gets. As  a  result.  Congress  will  vote  still 
more  tocreases  to  excise  and  fixed  taxes  not 


related  to  ability  to  pay,  even  as  we  reduce 
individual  income  taxes  which  are  based  on 
ability  to  pay. 

This  conttoutog  redistribution  of  tax  bur- 
dens on  to  lower  and  middle  tocome  earners 
Is  neither  fiscally  nor  socially  responsible.  It 
should  be  stopped. 

Committee  on  Government  ArrAHts 
tttue  vu 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Governmental  Atfairs, 

Washington,  DC,  July  29,  1986. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Budget,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
the  reconciliation  Instructions  to  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  (S. 
Con.  Res.  120)  the  enclosed  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs to  effect  budgetary  savings  is  submit- 
ted. 

The  Committee  has  approved  legislation 
which  established  clvU  penalties  and  ftoes 
for  those  who  submit  false  claims  and  state- 
ments to  the  federal  government.  The  en- 
closed language  is  a  modification  of  S.  1134, 
previously  reported  by  the  Committee. 

Other  recommendations  to  effect  further 
savings  will  be  submitted  shortly  by  sepa- 
rate letter. 

Stocerely, 

William  V.  Roth.  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Program  Civil  Fraud 

Part  B  of  section  7  establishes  an  adminis- 
trative remedy  for  false  claim  and  statement 
cases  under  $100,000  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  decUned  to  litigate.  This 
remedy  is  based  on  legislation  (S.  1134,  the 
Program  Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act  of  1986) 
that  was  reported  by  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  November  19,  1985 
(report  99-212). 

While  Judicial  remedies  are  available  to 
penalize  and  deter  fraud  against  the  govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  litigation  often  exceeds 
the  amount  recovered,  thus  making  It  eco- 
nomically Impractical  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  go  to  court.  The  government  is 
frequently  left  without  an  adequate  remedy 
for  the  small-dollar  cases. 

The  consequence,  accordtog  to  the  Justice 
Department,  Is  that  the  federal  government 
loses  "tens.  If  not  hundreds,  of  millions  of 
dollars"  to  fraud  each  year.  Beyond  the 
actual  monetary  loss,  fraud  to  federal  pro- 
grams also  erodes  public  confidence  to  the 
administration  of  these  programs  by  allow- 
tog  toeliglble  persons  to  participate. 

In  a  July  16,  1986,  letter  to  Senator  Wil- 
liam V.  Roth,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee,  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  states  that  the  language 
contatoed  to  part  B  of  section  7  "would 
result  to  a  net  reduction  to  the  deficit  as  a 
result  of  tocreased  civil  penalty  collections 
and/or  some  decrease  to  fraudulent  activi- 
ty." Although  CBO  Is  reluctant  to  provide  a 
firm  savings  estimate,  the  letter  cites  a  1982 
General  Accounting  Office  report,  which  es- 
timates that  "cases  of  fraud  targeted  by  this 
bill  cost  the  government  $30  million  to  $40 
million  annually." 

Under  the  admtoistrative  remedy  set  forth 
to  this  section,  a  typical  case  would  begto 
with  an  tovestigatlon  conducted  by  the 
agency's  tovestigatlng  official,  usually  the 
Inspector  General.  The  IG's  ftodtogs  would 
be  transmitted  to  the  agency's  reviewing  of- 
ficial, who  would  todependently  evaluate 
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the  allegations  to  determine  whether  there 
is  adequate  evidence  to  believe  that  a  false 
claim  or  statement  has  been  submitted. 

If  so,  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  consideration.  This 
procedure  ensures  that  the  Department  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  charges 
and  elect,  if  it  so  chooses,  to  litigate  in  fed- 
eral court.  An  agency  may  only  commence 
administrative  proceedings  against  the 
person  alleged  to  be  liable  if  the  Justice  De- 
partment approves  initiation  of  such  pro- 
ceedings. In  those  cases,  the  reviewing  offi- 
cial would  notify  the  person  of  the  charges 
and  of  his  or  her  right  to  a  hearing. 

An  Administrative  Law  Judge— an  inde- 
pendent, trained  hearing  examiner— would 
conduct  the  hearing  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  r>erson  is  liable  and  the  amount 
of  penalty  and  assessment,  if  any,  to  be  im- 
posed. The  hearing  itself  would  be  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  the  due  process  safeguards 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  which 
entitles  the  person  to  a  written  notice  of  the 
allegations,  the  right  to  be  represented  by 
counsel,  and  the  right  to  present  evidence 
on  his  or  her  own  behalf.  The  amendment 
even  goes  beyond  these  APA  protections  by 
providing  the  person  discovery  rights. 

Finally,  the  person  alleged  to  be  liable  has 
the  right  to  appeal  the  hearing  examiner's 
decision  to  the  agency  head  and  then, 
having  exhausted  all  administrative  reme- 
dies, the  right  to  obtain  judicial  review  in  a 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  establishing  liability  under  the  admin- 
istrative remedy,  the  government  would  not 
only  have  to  prove  that  a  claim  or  state- 
ment is  false,  but  also  that  the  person 
"knows  or  has  reason  to  know"  that  the 
claim  or  statement  is  false.  The  amendment 
defines  this  luiowledge  standard  to  cover 
those  persons  who  either  have  actual  knowl- 
edge that  a  claim  or  statement  submitted  is 
false,  act  in  deliberate  ignorance  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  claim  or  statement,  or 
act  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  truth  or  fal- 
sity of  the  claims  or  statement.  The  penalty 
and  assessment,  if  the  person  is  found 
liable,  would  be  up  to  $10,000  for  each  false 
claim  or  statement,  plus  double  the  amount 
falsely  claimed. 

The  "knows  or  has  reason  to  know"  stand- 
ard for  establishing  liability  under  this  sec- 
tion is  intended  to  capture  those  persons 
who  recklessly  disregard  facts  which  are 
known  or  readily  discoverable  upon  reasona- 
ble Inquiry,  while  excluding  those  persons 
who  submit  false  claims  or  make  false  state- 
ments through  mistake,  momentary 
thoughtlessness,  or  inadvertence.  The  defi- 
nition clarifies,  therefore,  that  a  person  who 
makes  a  false  claim  or  statement  through 
mere  negligence  does  not  meet  the  requisite 
scienter  requirement  and  would  not  be  held 
liable  under  the  Act.  Only  those  individuals 
who  are  extremely  reckless,  who  demon- 
strate an  extreme  departure  from  ordinary 
care,  would  be  subject  to  liability. 

CBO  Cost  Estimate 

CORGHESSIOMAI.  BUDGET  OmCE, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Waahingtx)n,  DC,  July  16.  1986. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Governmental  AJ- 
fain.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  clari- 
fy the  CBO  cost  estimate  for  S.  1134.  dated 
December  3.  1985.  We  believe  that  the  bill 
would  result  in  a  net  reduction  in  the  deficit 
as  a  result  of  increased  civil  penalty  collec- 
tions and/or  some  decrease  in  fraudulent  ac- 
tivity. The  amount  of  the  savings  cannot  be 


reliably  estimated,  however,  because  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  amount  of  fraud,  the  way 
agencies  would  make  use  of  the  new  author- 
ity, and  the  deterrent  effect  of  any  agency 
actions.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  clear  basis 
for  projecting  the  savings  that  would  result 
from  the  bill.  As  stated  in  CBOs  cost  esti- 
mate, the  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
ducted a  comprehensive  study  of  fraud  in 
government  programs  (Fraud  in  Govern- 
ment Programs:  How  Extensive  Is  It?  How 
Can  It  Be  Controlled?.  AFMD-81-73).  and 
estimated  that  cases  of  fraud  targeted  by 
this  bill  cost  the  government  $30  million  to 
$40  million  annually. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Rudolph  G.  Penner. 

Z>i  rector. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC,  July  29,  1986. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
the  reconciliation  instructions  in  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  (S. 
Con.  Res.  120)  the  recommendations  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  to  effect 
the  required  budgetary  savings  are  enclosed. 
The  Committee  has  adopted  language  to 
provide  changes  in  the  revenue  foregone  ap- 
propriation and  moves  the  date  for  partici- 
pation in  the  new  Federal  Employees  Re- 
tirement System  to  April  1987.  In  addition, 
the    Committee    has    approved    legislation 
which  establishes  civil  penalties  and  fines 
for  those  who  submit  false  claims  and  state- 
ments to  the  federal  government. 
Sincerely. 

William  V.  Roth.  Jr., 

Chairman. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Federal  Employee  Retirement  System 
This  language  amends  the  dates  on  which 
current  federal  employees  who  are  subject 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity System  and  who  are  not  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  new  Federal  Employees'  Re- 
tirement System  may  elect  to  participate  in 
the  new  system  and  the  system's  new  thrift 
savings  plan.  Under  current  law.  employees 
may  elect  to  participate  in  the  new  retire- 
ment plan  beginning  July  1.  1987.  Alterna- 
tively, those  employees  remaining  in  the 
current  civil  service  retirement  plan  may 
elect  to  participate  in  the  new  thrift  savings 
plan  beginning  July  1.  1987.  This  language 
amends  these  provisions  by  changing  the 
starting  date  to  April  1.  1987. 

REVENUE  FOREGONE  APPROPRIATION 

This  amendment  would  revise  the  method 
for  computing  the  revenue  foregone  appro- 
priation for  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice. This  provision  Implements  one  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  in  Its  report  of  June  18,  1986  on 
preferred  postal  rates. 

Currently,  the  federal  government  pro- 
vides the  Postal  Service  with  funds  to  cap- 
ture the  revenue  shortfall  created  by  allow- 
ing eligible  mailers  lower  postage  rates  than 
would  otherwise  be  available  to  them.  In  its 
study,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  conclud- 
ed that  the  present  method  for  calculating 
revenue  foregone  results  in  an  overstate- 
ment of  the  amount,  thus  inflating  the 
amount  Congress  is  requested  to  appropri- 


ate. The  Committee  endorses  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  recommendation  that  a 
new  method,  the  "equal  markup"  method 
be  instituted  to  more  accurately  capture  the 
revenue  foregone. 

CBO  Cost  Estimates 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 

U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  DC,  July  31,  1986. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached 
table  analyzing  the  budget  impact  of  the 
reconciliation  recommendations  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs on  July  30,  1986. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Rudolph  C.  Penner, 

Director. 

RECONCILIATION  RECOMMENDATIONS  Of  THE  SENATE  COM- 
MIHEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS-FEDERAL  BUDGET 
IMPACT  RELATIVE  TO  CURRENT  LAW  AND  THE  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION  BASELINE 

(By  focal  yot.  in  millions  of  Mm] 


1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

Auttonzitni 
Postal  Sewer  ' 

EstiinaM  autMnzabn  iMl.... 
EstinuM  outlays     

-210 
-210 

66 
38 
3 

-300 
-300 

S« 
42 
4 

-300 

-ion 

DiTKt  Soenling 
Cml  sema  relnement  ' 

Estimated  budgel  auttaily 

Estimaled  OHdw 

Rmows' „... 

...     664 
...  -247 
„   -42 

64 
22 
2 

37 
25 

S 

■  Tlw  Committee  recommoKlatiam  w$M  mm  the  bass  toi  Mennning 
costs  to  be  leconeicd  by  revoMS  fht  innpialnis  lor  rafacHkate 
calcfones  ol  mil.  II  He  IcfisUboii  is  eMcM,  ari  H  miM*Mt  •*  ludn 
yean  ait  idhM  MMpoiii)iii(ly.  mmm  tM|M  MMib  MM  be  ai 
estimated  SS)4  hMm  »  1989.  1539  miM  in  im.  «d  K7S  n«on  in 
1991  It  IS  possMe  tlial  these  amounts  oouM  be  iitsiitticient  to  mamtain 
cwrent  postal  fates  t«  piHeried  mailers 

'  The  Committee  r^:a11mefl()atnns  MuM  allow  most  federal  cmliaii  employ- 
ees to  betm  conlribtjling  lo  ttie  government  retirement  program's  ttirifl  savmjs 
plan  and  to  txcin  partiapating  m  tlie  new  retirement  system  tliree  montns 
earher  llian  umiH  current  la*  (arlcr  enukme  amtrtutnns  duU  Kitase 
ottsettni  collections  (negative  outlays)  ii  1987.  but  wouM  JKillw  oMiiS  In 
stitsequent  years  as  a  result  ol  larger  'inttidrawals  In  addHlen,  beam  9» 
employee  contitwtions  are  tai  dedudm.  the  goverranent's  tan  revenues  mould 
drop  m  1987.  while  in  subsequent  years  the  larger  withdrawals  would  result  in 
higicr  tv  revenues 

Note  —Negative  outlays  represent  a  decrease  n  spendmj  and  in  the  deficit 
Negative  revenue  figures  represent  a  deoease  in  revenues,  and  an  increase  in 
Iheileficil 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
title  viii 
U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor 
AND  Human  Resources. 

Washington,  DC,  July  25,  1986. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici  and  Hon.  Lawton 

Chiles, 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Meml>er, 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Pete  and  Lawton:   In  compliance 
with  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  proce- 
dures for  reporting  a  reconciliation  bill  in 
response  to  the  First  Concurrent  Budget 
Resolution  for  Fiscal  Year  1987.  we  hereby 
submit  a  complete  package  of  proposed  leg- 
islative changes  for  inclusion  in  Title  VIII 
of  that  bill. 

This  package  includes:  (1)  the  legislative 
language  to  implement  the  reductions.  (2) 
the  accompanying  report  language,  and  (3) 
a  CBO  cost  estimate  for  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  amendments  to  the  Guaranteed 
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student  Loan  program  and  the  Education 
loan  asset  program.  The  Committee  is 
pleased  to  report  a  reconciliation  package 
which  meets  the  required  savings  in  fiscal 
year  1987  as  well  as  over  a  three-year 
period.  These  three-year  savings  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion are  not  expected  to  adversely  affect 
beneficiaries  most  in  need. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Ranking  minority  member. 
Orrin  G.  Hatch. 

Chairman. 

Report  Language  on  Guaranteed  Student 

Loan  Program 
The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL)  Pro- 
gram has  been  under  close  review  in  the 
past  few  years,  both  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee  and  members  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  Last  year,  a  great  deal  of  time  was 
spent  debating  legislation  to  save  $800  mil- 
lion over  3  years  as  instructed  by  P.L.  99- 
272.  the  Consolidated  Omnibvis  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1985.  Subsequently,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Eklucation,  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities began  work  on  S.  1965.  a  bill  to  re- 
authorize the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Five  cost  saving  provisions  currently  includ- 
ed in  Senate-passed  S.  1965  have  been  ex- 
tracted and  one  additional  proposal  submit- 
ted as  legislative  language  necessary  to 
achieve  cost  savings  pursuant  to  this  Com- 
mittee's reconcilation  instructions  in  the 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget— 
FY87.  S.  Con.  Res.  120.  Two  of  the  above 
provisions,  increasing  the  interest  rate  on 
GSL's  and  reducing  the  lender  yield,  were  to 
be  effective  as  of  July  1986  under  language 
in  Senate-passed  S.  1965.  The  effective  date 
is  changed  to  October  1.  1986.  Outlay  sav- 
ings achieved  by  the  adoption  of  this  lan- 
guage include  $795  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $680  million  in  outlays  over  a 
three  year  period. 

( 1 )  NEEDS  BASIS  FOR  THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

This  language  requires  that  all  applicants 
undergo  a  financial  needs  test  to  receive  a 
GSL.  Under  current  law.  a  student  from  a 
family  with  an  annual  income  under  $30,000 
is  automatically  eligible  for  a  loan.  By  re- 
quiring all  students  to  undergo  a  needs  test, 
the  Committee  seeks  to  ensure  that  stu- 
dents are  borrowing  according  to  their  need. 
Concern  has  been  raised  about  the  excep- 
tionally harsh  treatment  of  low  income  in- 
dependent students  with  children  when  in- 
stituting an  across-the-board  needs  test.  The 
Committee  responded  to  this  concern  by 
clarifying  the  treatment  of  independent  stu- 
dents (see  section  on  independent  student). 

12)  INTEREST  RATE  FOR  NEW  BORROWERS 

The  interest  rate  for  new  borrowers  in  the 
GSL  program  is  increased  from  8%  to  10% 
once  the  student  l>egins  repayment. 

(31  RULE  FOR  REINSURANCE  BASED  ON  DEFAULT 
RATES 

The  Committee  language  also  changes  the 
rate  of  reimbursement  of  claims  paid  on  de- 
faulted loans  to  the  guarantee  agencies 
(known  as  reinsurance)  from  the  current 
100%-90%-80%  to  100%-80%-70%  for  new 
loans.  While  still  providing  incentives  for 
the  agencies  to  mr  in  tain  a  low  default  rate 
(less  than  5%)  and  thus  receive  100%  reim- 
bursement, this  change  will  encourage  en- 
hanced due  diligence  and  an  increased  em- 
phasis on  default  prevention  for  those  agen- 
cies with  a  higher  default  rate.  The  increase 
in  the  amount  of  student  loans  in  default  is 
of  great  concern  to  the  Committee  and  this 
is  one  step  toward  lowering  the  default  rate. 


(41  SPECIAL  ALLOWANCE 

The  special  allowance  which  the  Federal 
government  pays  to  the  banks  to  encourage 
their  participation  has  been  decreased  in 
this  language  from  the  current  3.5%  to 
3.0%.  The  Committee  does  not  intend  to 
force  any  banks  out  of  the  program;  rather, 
it  is  the  Committee's  finding  that  as  the 
GSL  program  has  grown,  the  banks  have 
made  a  profit  from  this  program.  In  the 
Committee's  view,  the  banks  can  and  should 
share  in  cost  saving  measures. 

(Bl  DErimTION  OP  INDEPENDENT  STXTDENT 

The  definition  of  indep>endent  student  for 
all  financial  aid  programs  has  been  amend- 
ed to  require  that  unmarried  students  and 
students  without  dependents  under  23  years 
of  age  must  satisfy  the  established  criteria 
for  the  award  year  plus  the  two  previous 
years.  The  following  criteria  requires  that 
the  student: 

Does  not  live  for  more  than  6  weeks  a  year 
with  his/her  parents: 

Is  not  claimed  as  a  dependent  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  by  his/her  parents; 
and 

Does  not  receive  more  than  $750  in  finan- 
cial assistance  from  his/her  parents. 

Students  who  are  23  years  of  age  and 
above,  or  married  students  with  dependents, 
fall  under  the  current  rule  of  satisfying  the 
criteria  for  the  award  year  plus  one  previous 
year. 

ADDITIONAL  PROPOSAL 

Additionally,  the  Committee  requires  that 
$20  million  be  returned  in  fiscal  year  1987  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  from  state 
guarantee  agency  advances. 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  language  as- 
sumes an  effective  date  of  October  1,  1986. 

Report  Language  on  Education  Loan  Asset 
Sales 

The  College  Housing  Loan  program  sup- 
[>orts  financing  for  the  construction,  renova- 
tion, and  acquisition  of  college  and  universi- 
ty housing  and  related  student  service  facili- 
ties through  direct,  subsidized  loans  made 
from  a  revolving  fund.  This  financing  is  in- 
tended to  help  higher  education  institutions 
to  accommodate  increases  in  resident  stu- 
dent enrollments  and  also  to  support  energy 
conservation  rehabilitation  of  existing  facili- 
ties. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  program  in 
1950,  over  $3.79  billion  in  loans  has  been 
awarded,  with  about  $2,676  billion  remain- 
ing outstanding  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1984.  Eligible  applicants  are  institutions  of 
higher  education,  certain  vocational  institu- 
tions, teaching  hospitals,  and  public  or  pri- 
vate non-profit  college  housing  agencies. 

Loan  capital  has  been  provided  both  with 
Department  of  the  Treasury  borrowings  and 
through  the  marketing  of  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  public  securi- 
ties. New  loan  commitments  may  be  made 
from  the  revolving  fund's  available  re- 
sources. The  authorized  level  of  new  loans 
must  be  specified  each  year  in  appropria- 
tions language.  In  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal 
year  1985.  $40  million  in  loan  authority  was 
authorized  annually. 

The  Committee  members  were  instructed 
to  achieve  $579  million  in  savings  in  the  Col- 
lege Housing  Loan  Program  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  That  will  be  achieved  by  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  sell  approximate- 
ly SO  percent  of  the  loan  obligations  held  by 
the  Department  of  Education  on  this  pro- 
gram. These  loans  have  a  face  value  of  $1.3 


billion.  The  Department  of  Education  esti- 
mates that  the  sale  of  these  loans  will  result 
in  a  profit  of  $579  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  proceeds  from  this  sale  will  be 
used  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  the  Department 
of  Education's  debt  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Language  is  Included  to  clari- 
fy the  Department  of  Education's  authority 
to  sell  these  loans  at  a  discount.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Education  is  directed  to  compute  the 
discount  which  may  be  offered  to  a  borrow- 
er as  an  inducement  to  early  repajmient  in 
an  amount  determined  to  be  in  the  best  fi- 
nancial interests  of  the  Federal  government. 
Also,  language  is  included  which  states 
the  Department  of  Education's  authority  to 
.sell  Higher  Education  Academic  Facilities 
Loans.  The  reconciliation  instructions  as- 
sumed savings  in  the  Higher  Education  Aca- 
demic Faculties  Loan  program  after  fiscal 
year  1987. 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  DC,  July  25,  1986. 
Hon.  Orrin  G.  Hatch, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  prepared  the  attached 
cost  estimate  of  the  legislative  changes  sent 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  July  25,  1986.  This  legislation 
would  make  changes  in  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  program.  Title  VII  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  and  the  College 
Housing  Act  of  1950.  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  reconciliation  instructions  in- 
cluded in  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget— Fiscal  Year  1987  (S.  Con.  Res.  120). 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Rudolph  G.  Penhkr. 


Cost  Estimate 

1.  Bill  number:  None. 

2.  Bill  title:  Education  Budget  Savings  Act 
of  1986. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  passed  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
on  July  25.  1986  and  sent  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Conunittee. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  The  purposes  of  the  bill 
are:  (1)  to  make  changes  in  spending  in  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program,  and  (2) 
to  amend  Title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  the  College  Housing  Act  of 
1950  regarding  the  sale  of  loan  obligations, 
all  for  the  purpose  of  deficit  reduction  con- 
sistent with  the  reconciliation  instructions 
included  in  the  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget— Fiscal  Year  1987  (S.  Con.  Res. 
120). 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: This  bill  is  intended  as  a  reconcilia- 
tion act.  We  have,  therefore,  done  the  esti- 
mates relative  to  the  baseline  used  for  S. 
Con.  Res.  120.  The  baseline  differs  from  cur- 
rent law  in  that  it  reflects  the  full  projected 
cost  of  the  current  programs  for  the  next 
five  years. 
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Bom    0/   BstimaU:    Guaranteed    Student 
Loan  Program 

This  legislation  makes  several  program- 
matic changes  to  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  (GSL)  program.  Specifically,  these 
changes  would:  (1)  Limit  program  eligibility 
to  remaining  financial  need.  This  would  be 
done  by  both  eliminating  the  current  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  (GSL)  family  contri- 
bution schedule  and  the  $30,000  family 
income  cap  and  using  the  "uniform  method- 
ology" currently  in  federal  regulations  for 
approving  needs  analysis  systems  for  other 
federal  student  aid  programs.  (2)  Change 
the  definition  of  an  independent  student  to 
require  any  single  student  under  age  23 
without  dependents  to  prove  two  prior  years 
of  financial  Independence  from  their  par- 
ents. (3)  Increase  the  interest  rate  on  GSLs 
from  8  to  10  percent  when  the  loan  enters 
repayment.  (4)  Reduce  lender  yield  on  new 
loans  by  .50  percent.  <5)  Lower  the  current 
reinsurance  triggers  for  the  federal  share  of 
default  claims  from  100  percent/90  percent/ 
80  percent  to  100  percent/80  percent/70  per- 
cent and  (6)  Recall  $20  million  of  the  sUte 
guarantee  agency  advances  in  1987.  The  es- 
timates, consistent  with  bUl  language, 
assume  an  October  1986  implementation 
date.  In  combination,  these  proposals 
reduce  budget  authority  in  1987  by  $55  mil- 
lion and  outlays  by  $30  million.  By  1991, 
budget  authority  is  reduced  by  $755  million 
and  outlays  by  $735  million. 

In  1987.  CBO  projects  that  the  GSL  pro- 
gram would  cost  $3.2  billion  under  current 
law.  This  level  reflects  $9.75  billion  in  new 
loan  coRmiitments  to  4.25  million  students 
and  a  cumulative  outstanding  loan  volume 
over  $50  billion.  Below  is  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  separate  proposals  and  the  major 
programmatic  assumptions  behind  the 
budget  estimates. 

This  bill  would  repeal  the  current  GSL 
family  contribution  schedule  published  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  eliminate  the 
current  $30,000  income  cap.  and  require  the 
determination  of  fiiumcial  need  to  be  done 
through  the  "uniform  methodology"  <UM) 
financial  needs  analysis.  The  UM  is  current- 
ly In  federal  regulations  for  approving  needs 
analysis  systems  used  in  other  federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs. 

As  a  result  of  the  UM  needs  test,  close  to 
one  million  students  are  estimated  to  either 
have  their  borrowing  levels  held  below  the 
maximum  levels  or  lose  eligibility  for  loans 
altogether.  Most  of  those  affected  would 
either  be  dependent  students  whose  family 
income  is  close  to  the  current  $30,000 
income  cap  and  who  attend  relatively  low- 
cost  schools,  or  dependent  undergraduates 
whose  family  income  is  in  excess  of  $30,000 


who  would  be  expected  to  contribute  more 
of  their  income  to  education  due  to  a  broad- 
er definition  of  income  and  who  would  be 
expected  to  make  a  family  contribution 
from  assets.  In  addition,  independent  stu- 
dents would  also  be  affected  since  these  stu- 
dents would  be  expected  to  contribute  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  their  earnings  towards 
their  education. 

Since  borrowers  could  be  required  to 
apply  for  their  loans  through  a  needs  appli- 
cation administered  or  contracted  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  incur  increased  federal  ap- 
plication processing  costs.  The  1985  cost  of 
processing  as\  application  was  $7.75.  Adjust- 
ing for  inflation  and  assuming  the  federal 
government  would  process  about  1.5  million 
more  applications  than  are  currently  proc- 
essed in  the  Pell  Grant  program,  federal  ad- 
ministrative costs  would  increase  by  about 
$13  million  in  1987. 

In  addition  to  the  change  in  the  needs 
analysis  eligibility  criteria.  S.  1965  would 
affect  another  45.000  students,  who  are 
single  independent  students  under  23  years 
of  age  without  dependents,  by  the  redefini- 
tion of  an  independent  student. 

These  students  would  be  reclassified  as  de- 
pendent students  in  determining  family  re- 
sources and  financial  need.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  majority  of  these  students  could 
not  borrow  as  dependent  students. 

The  lender  yield  on  newly  guaranteed 
loans  in  the  GSL  program  would  be  reduced 
by  .50  percent  to  a  total  yield  to  lenders  of 
the  91-day  Treasury  bill  rate  plus  3.0  per- 
cent. The  estimate  of  this  proposed  change 
reflects  the  change  in  yield  on  all  new  loan 
commitments.  The  cost  estimate  associated 
with  this  provision  does  not  reflect  any 
change  in  lender  behavior.  If  lenders 
dropped  out  of  the  program  as  a  result  of 
lower  total  yields,  the  budget  savings  from 
the  provision  would  be  higher,  however,  eli- 
gible GSL  borrowers  would  no  longer  have 
GSL  loan  capital  available  to  them. 

This  bill  changes  the  federal  reinsurance 
trigger  from  100  percent/90  percent/80  per- 
cent to  100  percent/80  percent/70  percent 
on  all  new  loans.  Guarantee  agencies  would 
be  responsible  for  covering  10  percent  more 
of  default  costs  on  any  new  loan  as  of  1987 
when  the  guarantee  agencies  annual  default 
claims  exceed  5  percent  of  their  cumulative 
matured  loans.  The  federal  reinsurance  on 
GSLs  will  remain  100  percent  for  the  first  5 
percent  of  default  claims. 

Outstanding  advances  to  state  guarantee 
agencies  currently  exceed  $170  million.  The 
Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1986  recalls  $75  million  of  these 
advances  during  1988.  This  bill  would  recall 
an  sulditional  $20  million  of  the  advances  in 
1987. 

Sale  of  Loan  Obligations 

This  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  sell  college  housing  and  higher 
education  facilities  loan  obligations  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  directions  in  S. 
Con.  Res.  120.  CBO  estimates  that  the  Sec- 
retary's plan  for  the  sale,  initially  proposed 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  will  meet  the  targets  specified  in  the 
resolution.  CBO  assumes  that  the  loans 
would  be  sold  without  future  recourse  to 
the  federal  government. 

The  proposed  plan  calls  for  the  sale  of 
most  of  the  existing  portfolio  of  housing 
and  facilities  loans  over  the  four  year  period 
1987-1990.  The  loans  proposed  for  sale  have 
a  principal  value  of  $2.4  billion.  The  sale 
price,  realized  over  the  four  year  period,  is 
estimated  to  be  $1.1  billion.  The  price  is  dis- 


counted from  the  principal  value  to  reflect 
the  time  value  of  the  interest  and  principal 
payments  over  the  period  of  the  loan. 

In  selling  the  loans,  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  realize  a  reduction  In  expected 
future  principal  repayments  and  interest 
revenue  over  the  life  of  the  loans,  partially 
offsetting  the  collections  from  the  sale.  This 
reduction  is  estimated  to  be  $500  million 
over  the  five  year  [>eriod  1987-1991.  and  $2.6 
billion  over  a  twenty  year  period. 

6.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gover- 
ment:  The  Congressional  Office  has  deter- 
mined that  the  budgets  of  state  and  local 
governments  would  not  be  affected  directly 
by  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

7.  Elstimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Deborah  Kalce- 
vic  and  Ken  Pott. 

10.  Estimate  approved  by:  C.B.  Nuckolz 
(for  James  L.  Blum,  Assistant  Director  for 
Budget  Analysis). 

Committee  on  Small  Business 

TITLE  IX 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Small  Business, 
WaahingtOTU  DC,  July  29,  1986. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles,  ChairmaTi,  Ranking 
Minority    Member,    Committee   on    the 
Budget,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear   Pete  and  Lawton:   In   accordance 
with  the  reconciliation  instruction  included 
In  section  2(t)  of  S.  Con.  Res.  120,  enclosed 
are  the  changes  In  laws  within  the  Conunit- 
tee's  jurisdiction  to  achieve  cost  savings  to 
meet  the  reconciliation  instruction.  Also  en- 
closed is  the  Committee's  report  to  accom- 
pany these  statutory  provisions. 

On  July  24,  1986,  the  Committee  met  and 
unanimously  reported  out  these  changes. 
The  Committee  rejects  the  assumptions  un- 
derlying the  reconciliation  instruction  to 
sell  the  disaster  loan  portfolio  without  re- 
course to  the  federal  government.  Instead, 
the  Committee's  recommendation  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  section 
503  certified  development  company  loans 
now  held  by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
The  Committee  believes  that  these  loans 
are  among  the  best  quality  loans  made  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  Indeed, 
the  Committee  has  been  advised  that  these 
loans  may  indeed  sell  at  a  premium,  thereby 
providing  revenues  to  the  Treasury  and  re- 
ducing the  deficit.  It  Is  the  Committee's 
firm  judgment  that  to  direct  the  sale  of 
loans  on  a  basis  other  than  with  recourse 
will  only  be  wasting  valuable  assets  and  add 
to  deficits. 

Sincerely. 

Lowell  Weicker,  Jr., 

ChairmaTL 
Dale  Bumpers, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business 
Submits  the  Following  Report 

[To  accompany  transmittal  of  changes  In 
law  to  achieve  cost  savings  required  by  the 
reconciliation  instruction  pursuant  to  S. 
Con.  Res.  120,  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Budget] 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
pursuant  to  Sec.  2(t)  of  S.  Con.  Res.  120  sub- 
mits changes  In  law  to  achieve  cost  savings 
as  required  by  the  Committee's  reconcilia- 
tion instruction. 
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I.  reconciliation  instruction  tlon  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  Second,  if  sold  without  recourse  to  the 
Section  2(t)  of  S.  Con.  Res.  120  provides  (SBA)  as  an  independent  agency,  the  ellmi-  federal  government,  the  loans  would  be  very 

that:  nation  of  all  SBA's  credit  assistance  pro-  deeply  discounted.  The  CBO  estimated  that 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business  grams  and  the  transfer  of  the  Agency's  loan  the  portfolio  would  sell  for  about  38  cents 
shall  report  (1)  changes  in  laws  within  its  portfolio  to  the  Department  of  the  Treas-  for  every  dollar  of  face  value  on  the  loan. 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  spending  author-  ury  for  liquidation  and  sale.  Investment  banking  firms  have  informed 
ity,  as  defined  In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  In  Its  recommendations  and  views  submit-  the  Committee  that  without  a  guarantee 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  sufficient  ted  by  letter  on  March  5,  1986,  to  the  the  portfolio  would  have  to  be  sold  at  fire- 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays:  (2)  Senate  Budget  Committee,  this  Committee  sale  prices,  if  they  could  be  sold  at  all. 
changes  in  law  within  its  jurisdiction  other  strongly  opposed  the  President's  plan.  In-  Additionally,  the  Committee  is  concerned 
than  those  which  provide  spending  author-  stead,  the  Committee  recommended  about  protections  for  homeowners,  business- 
Ity  as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  changes  in  SBA  programs  then  embodied  in  es  and  farmers  who  have  been  the  recipients 
Act,  sufficient  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  the  conference  agreement  on  the  budget  for  of  SBA  disaster  assistance.  Sale  of  these 
authority  and  outlays;  or  (3)  any  combina-  fiscal  year  1986,  which  had  not  yet  been  en-  loans  to  private  investors  without  recourse 
tion  thereof,  as  follows:  decrease  budget  au-  acted.  With  the  enactment  of  P.L.  99-272,  to  the  government  would  mean  that  these 
thorlty  by  $438,000,000  and  outlays  by  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcil-  borrowers,  in  the  event  of  default,  would  be 
$343,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1987;  decrease  iation  Act  (COBRA)  of  1985,  $2.5  billion  of  subject  to  immediate  foreclosures  by  poten- 
budget  authority  by  $399,000,000  and  out-  outlay  savings  were  achieved  through  signif-  tial  private  investors.  This  would  be  particu- 
lays  by  $55,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1988;  and  icant  program  reductions  and  restructuring  larty  harsh  for  farmers  who  have  SBA  dlsas- 
decrease  budget  authority  by  $223,000,000  at  SBA.  ter  loans,  given  the  presently  depressed 
and  outlays  by  $14,000,000  in  fiscal  year  The  Committee's  views  to  the  Budget  state  of  the  farm  economy.  SBA  indicates 
1989.  Committee  also  expressed  strong  reserva-  that  currently  only   about  70  percent  of 

Although  not  specifically  binding  on  the  tions  about  the  proposed  loan  asset  sales  in  farm  loans  In  the  portfolio  are  current. 

Committee,  assumptions  were  made  by  the  the  President's  budget  because,  in  the  long 

conferees  in  S.  Con.  Res.  120  in  developing  .nm,  the  sale  would  cost  the  federal  govern-  ^-  Section  S03  Certified  Development 

this  reconciliation  instruction.  The  instruc-  Iment.  Company  Program 

tion  to  the  Small  Business  Committee  was  However,  during  full  Senate  consideration  Under  the  Section  503  Certified  Develop- 

based  on  the  assumption  that  the  entire  of  S.  Con.  Res.  120.  on  April  30.  1986.  Chair-  ment  Company  (CDC)  program,  the  SBA 

Disaster  Loan  portfolio  held  by  the  Small  man  Weicker  In  a  colloquy  with  Senator  Do-  certifies   local   development   companies   to 

Business     Administration     (approximately  menici  agreed  to  a  pilot  program  to  sell  $220  make  fixed-asset  "bricks  and  mortar  "  loans 

$4.4  billion)  would  be  sold  over  four  years  at  million  of  business  loans  a  year  for  fiscal  to  growing  small  businesses  for  planned  ex- 

a  rate  of  approximately  one  billion  dollars  a  years  1987-89  in  order  to  test  the  concept  of  pansion  and  job  creation.  The  small  busi- 

year.  The  resolution,  however,  also  assumes  loan  asset  sales.  ness   concern   receives   50   percent   of   the 

that  the  Disaster  Loan  program  at  the  SBA  g  Disaster  Loan  Program  project  financing  from  a  bank,  invests  10 

would   continue   to   be   funded   at  current  o^v,    coa  ^i      »      i        t     a  ■              i  •  percent  of  the  cost  from  its  own  funds,  and 

levels.    Therefore,    appropriations   of   $450  t     T,     ,     ^    AT^,JIi.\    t    rrV.  SBA  guarantees  a  debenture  issued  by  the 

miUlon  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $600  million  in  f""°  |"  '""ction  450  or  the  budget,   ine  ^j^  ^^^  ^^^  remaining  40  percent  of  the 

fiscal  year  1988  would  be  required.  ^I^^Kf^  resolution  assumes  that  the  entire  ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^j,  ^^^  ^  g^^^^^^  ^y  ade- 

The  Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  fed-  disaster  loan  portfolio  would  be  sold  over  ^^^  collateral.  The  SBA-guaranteed  de- 

eral  spending  programs  at  the  Small  Busi-  l?^  ^^^  ^he  resolution  also  assumes  that  ^^^^^^  j^  t^en  sold  to  the  Federal  Pinanc- 

ness  Administration  which  are  in  budget  ^^^  "fSf^             continue  through  fiscal  ^^  ^^^   r^^  borrower's  promissory  note 

functions  370  and  450.  Cuts  of  the  magni-  ^^^  1989  at  current  levels.  A  summary  oi  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  accompanying  security  are 

tude  required  by  this  instruction,  particular-  the  anticipated  savings  from  the  sale  of  assigned  by  the  CDC  to  SBA. 

ly  the  $343  million  in  outlay  savings  in  fiscal  such  loans  is  as  lollows.  gjjj^.^   ^^^  program's   Inception   in    1980. 

year  1987.  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  sale  Fiscal  year  1987:  over  590  CDC's  have  been  certified  by  SBA 

of  loan  assets.  The  Committee's  primary        BA -$438  and  over  5.400  loans  have  been  approved  by 

considerations  have  focused  on  which  of  the        O » -343  the  SmaU  Business  Administration.  Accord- 

SBA  loans  should  be  sold  and  on  whether  Fiscal  year  1988:  ing  to  SBA,  the  actual  loss  rate  in  the  pro- 

they  should  be  sold  with  recourse  to  the        BA -399  gram  has  been  about  1.5  percent  although 

Federal  government.                                               O -55  the  ultimate  loss  rate  may  prove  somewhat 

II.  SUMMARY  or  changes  IN  LAW  Flscal  year  1989:  higher,  since  this  is  a  fairly  unseasoned  pro- 

A»^.  »..>r..i  »»«.,ij.^>i»»    .K«  r.„-,~u         ^^ ~22'  gram.  The  Committee  believes  the  503  loans 

After  careful  consideration,  the  Commit-  /-»                                                                id  »"""                            .li*..  n,--  *i,»  Ai^^^t^, 

tee  rejects  the  nroDosal  in  the  Budeet  reso-        ° ;• ~  ^^  "^  *  ^*^  ''^"^'^  quality  than  the  disaster 

f^H«^  t^  Jii  Hi.«^r  in^.  in  ^l^fL  /rh  ^°^'  ^OBii  portfolio,  sincc  they  are  more  highly 

of   hP  ^.H^i,  l^^.^^nrt,  ^^tl^H  fhP              BA - 1,060  collateralized  and  to  date  have  shown  a  very 

ti^^tr^^m^r^^^lr^'rZ^ni^^             O -412  high  currency  rate.  This  view  is  supported 

Sn\u;e?SSp'?r^Trs2tlSno'3'of  under  the  dis^ter  loan  program,  SBA  has  by  -"unents  the  Committe^  has  received 

the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  ^een   mjUOng  below-market  loans  at  four  from  investment  bailing  ^nns;^      ^^.^.^ 

which  are  now  held  by  the  Federal  Financ-  ^d  eight  percent  to  homeowners,  business-  It  Is  difficult  to  predict  with  any  certain^ 

ing  Bank.  These  debentures  would  appear  in  ««  and  farmers  who  are  victuns  of  natural  what  any  loan  may  seU  for  in  the  pnvat* 

fiinrtinn  170  of  thp  hiirti^pt  dlsastcrs  for  Uninsured  losses.  Although  P.L.  capital   market,   but   estimates   from  both 

The  Com^Utee  subm?^  the  following  rec-  f 9-272  eliminated  the  eligibility  of  agricul-  f overmnenUl  and  Prtv^te  purees  incUj^te 

ommendations  as  changes  in  laws  under  its  ^ural  enterprises  for  SBA  dbaster  loan  as-  that  the  503  lo*"  PO/"^"^  *°^^^ 

iurisdlction-  sistance,   there   are   currently   over   47,000  much  higher  return,  even  without  recourse 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author-  f"™  loans  in  the  portfolio.  Of  this  number  to  the  goverx^ent   than  ^he  toaster  loan 

Izpd  and  dirert/d  to  sell  section  503  certified  °^^y   ^^^^   35.000   are   current   on   repay-  portfolio.  This  in  part  is  explained  by  the 

izea  and  directed  to  sell  section  503  certified  simple  fact  that  average  yield  on  the  503 

development  company  debentures  now  held  '"„'"'•            .,,          ,    .    ...                  ,  •    »i.  _;/  i.l  i    1 1  o  ..^^^^  .„Kiio  ♦>,«.  .rioiH  nn 

by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  in  sufficient  ^  The  Committee  rejecte  the  proposal  m  the  Portfolio  ^^f ^V„an'^™m^s  4  4  .^rcen! 

amounts  to  reduce  outlavs  bv  $361  000  000  budget  resolution  for  several  reasons.  the  Disaster  loan  program  is  4.4  Percent. 

Tfi^al  year  198r$55  oSo  000  in  fi«:aiVear  ^^^-  ^he  idea  of  selling  the  entire  portfo-  The  Administration  estimates  that  if  sold 

r988^d  $14  000  000  in  ftoialvearl^^^^^^  lio  which  supports  the  revolving  fund,  while  on  a  non-recourse  basis  Section  503  loans 

ifd^That  s?ch '^ershS  be  with  full  re  simultaneously    continuing    the    program,  would  get  about  49  cents  for  every  doUar  of 

cSSe'^the  FedT^  gSvlnS^ent  aid  pro-  -ak-  IJttle  sense.  According  to  the  SBA.  ^^^^/'erforTmucHIo  7Tce^  One 

virfPrt  fiirthPr  thiit  the  sftip  of  rifhcnUircn  Under  the  assumptions  in  the  resolution,  could  sell  for  as  much  as  60-70  c^nts.  one 

difcharee^  SBA's  Uabuftv  to  the  plS  ^  ^he  program  could  be  maintained  at  current  investment  banking  firm  estimated  that  the 

n':^X"B^T^e'i^i^i^iiT^Se  funding  levels  in  fiscal  year  1987  without  an  P-"f  ° -""f,!^!  ^- "^^^^^^ 

Secretly   of  the  Treasury   are   precluded  appropriation    but  in  fiscal  year  IBM  and  fo"'y- .^y  conti^t  if  sold  wl^^^ 

from  selling  any  other  loans  to  achieve  cost  fiscal  yew-  1989  appropriations  would  be  re-  the  ^^^^"^  K°^"^^f  ^•J^^*^'^P"^^*'*J 

sAvinn  quired.    SBA    estimates    appropriations    of  the  Investor  assumes  virtuauy  no  nsK  oi 

^^'                          $450  million  in  fiscal  year  1988  and  $600  mil-  non-payment,  the  portfolio  would  seU  at  a 

in.  DISCUSSION  or  the  need  roR  legislation  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^^  yg„  jggg  ^yj  ^  necessary.  It  premium  to  face  value  since  the  average 

A.  Background  and  legUlative  history  makes  lltle  sense  to  sell  the  portfolio  only  to  yield  is  some  200  to  300  basis  points  above 

The    President's    budget   submission    for  have  to  recapitalize  the  fund  in  fiscal  year  comparable    market    yields.    Consequently, 

fiscal  year  1987  again  proposed  the  elimina-  1988.  the  government  would  expect  to  make  a 
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"profit"  by  selling  the  loans  for  $1.12  to 
$1.13  on  the  dollar.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
savings  to  the  Government.  Section  503 
loans  are  the  better  loans  to  sell. 

D.  Loan  asset  sales 

A  fundamental  question  for  the  Commit- 
tee in  authorizing  sale  of  loans  at  SBA  as  a 
test  of  the  pilot  concept  is  whether  loan 
assets  should  be  sold  with  or  without  re- 
course to  the  Federal  government.  The  sale 
of  loans  on  a  non-recourse  basis  has  two 
consequences:  1)  the  loans  will  have  to  be 
sold  at  much  more  deeply  discounted  prices, 
and  2)  in  the  event  of  default,  investors  may 
have  no  choice  but  to  liquidate  the  loan,  in- 
cluding recourse  to  collateral. 

The  Committee  takes  note  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  conference 
agreement  on  S.  Con.  Res.  120  for  guidance 
in  meeting  the  reconciliation  instruction: 

The  conferees  hof)e  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  will  consider 
legislation  that  establishes  specific  guide- 
lines for  the  sale  of  these  assets.  Such  legis- 
lation should  address  the  process  and  terms 
of  asset  sales,  including  whether  there 
should  be  any  form  of  Federal  guarantee 
and  what  kind  of  protections  should  be  pro- 
vided to  borrowers. 

The  conferees  believe  that  specific  legisla- 
tive guidelines  for  loan  asset  sales  should  be 
established  to  insure  that  the  sales  occur 
successfully  and  expeditiously  without  ad- 
verse consequences. 

This  discussion  of  loan  asset  sales  clearly 
implies  that  authorizing  Committees  should 
make  final  decisions  on  whether  a  sale 
should  be  with  or  without  recourse.  Not- 
withstanding this  clear  statement  by  the 
mani>«ers  of  the  conference,  this  Committee 
has  been  advised  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  that  loan 
asset  sales  will  be  scored  as  offsetting  re- 
ceipts only  if  they  are  sold  without  recourse 
to  the  Federal  government. 

On  July  24,  1986.  Chairman  Weicker  re- 
cieved  a  letter  from  James  Miller,  Director 
of  OMB.  which  states.  '.  .  .  the  Administra- 
tion Intends  to  score  as  borrowing,  rather 
than  as  off-setting  collections,  all  sales  of 
loan  assets  with  recourse  .  .  .  while  we  sup- 
port the  sale  of  loan  assets  without  re- 
course, sale  with  recourse  should  be  scored 
as  agency  debt." 

A  memorandum  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO)  provided  to  the  Com- 
mittee staff,  presented  the  following  view: 

The  sale  of  federal  loan  assets  with  re- 
courae  to  the  government  or  with  a  federal 
Kuarantee  Is  a  form  of  borrowing  In  that  the 
government  has  entered  an  obligation  to 
make  a  series  of  paymenU  to  an  Investor 
that  la  not  dependent  on  the  stream  of  pay- 
ments on  the  underlying  aueU.  The  loan 
aiaet  "sale"  with  recourse,  thus,  is  not  a 
Cenulne  sale  because  it  gives  rise  to  a  liabil- 
ity: the  unconditional  obligation  to  pay  by 
the  federal  government.  If  loan  assets  were 
removed  from  the  books  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment by  such  "sales",  the  government 
would  be  left  with  unrecognized,  but  poten- 
tially sizable,  liabilities. 

In  contrast,  loan  asset  sales  that  are  'Inal 
and  without  recourse  to  the  government 
entail  only  an  exchange  of  one  asset— cash— 
for  another— loans.  The  investor  is  entitled 
only  to  the  stream  of  payments  on  the  pur- 
chased assets,  and  is  without  further  claim 
on  the  federal  government. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
fundamentally  disagrees  with  the  proposi- 
tion   that    no    budget    savings    would    be 
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achieved  by  the  sale  of  loan  assets  with  re- 
course and  rejects  the  notion. 

First,  the  policy  as  stated  in  this  memo- 
randum suggests  that  all  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  Federal  government  will  be  default- 
ed. The  memorsindum  further  misstates  the 
nature  of  the  federal  guarantee,  calling  it 
an  "unconditional"  obligation  to  pay  on  the 
part  of  the  government.  Obviously,  the  li- 
ability is  contingent  only. 

The  Committee  believes  that  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  provide  for  an  amount 
likely  to  offset  anticipated  losses,  rather 
than  to  assume  that  an  entire  portfolio  will 
end  in  default.  Sound  public  policy  requires 
notice  of  the  historical  track  record  of  a 
portfolio  and  its  historical  loss  rate.  To  date, 
the  actual  loss  rate  on  503  loans  is  only  1.5 
percent,  and  is  anticipated  to  increase  only 
to  5  percent  over  a  period  of  years.  The  as- 
sertion that  a  federal  guarantee  of  such 
loans  amounts  to  a  direct  federal  loan 
simply  flies  in  the  face  of  experience. 

Secondly,  under  the  CBO/OMB  analysis, 
proceeds  from  a  sale  of  assets  with  recourse 
are  not  scored  as  off-setting  receipts.  This 
begs  the  question  of  where  the  money  goes 
and  amounts  to  an  economic  article  of  faith 
against  federal  loan  guarantees  which  ig- 
nores reality.  Indeed,  when  the  government 
sells  an  asset  and  receives  cash  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  can  be  invested  or  used  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

The  Committee  further  notes  that  this 
treatment  of  loan  asset  sales  is  absolutely 
contrary  to  past  budget  practices.  OMB  Di- 
rector Miller's  letter  states.  "To  minimize 
disruption  In  the  short  term,  the  Adminis- 
tration would  agree  to  treat  the  limited 
number  of  existing  loan  sales  with  recourse 
(such  as  GNMA  tandem,  VA  loans  and  new 
RHIF  loans)  as  off-setting  collections  in 
fiscal  year  1987".  This  treatment,  thus,  is  an 
abrupt  change  in  the  rules  on  score-keeping 
and  is  contrary  to  the  practice  followed  in 
the  Reconciliation  bill,  P.L.  99-272.  which 
was  signed  into  law  on  April  7,  1986.  Under 
that  law  we  note  that  loan  asset  sales  with 
recourse  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  were  treated  as 
off-setting  receipts,  thus,  producing  budget 
savings. 

Even  assuming  a  100  percent  default  rate, 
the  government  still  benefits  from  an  imme- 
diate sale  of  a  loan  portfolio  through  the 
time  value  of  money.  Quite  simply,  a  dollar 
in  hand  today  is  worth  more  than  a  dollar 
received  tomorrow. 

The  Committee  concluded,  after  consulta- 
tion with  financial  experts,  that  the  market 
place  was  likely  to  discount  non-guaranteed 
loans  far  disproportionately  to  the  actual 
risk  of  lou  to  the  federal  government,  and 
that  sales  without  recourse  would  cost  the 
Treasury  millions  of  dollars  more  than  any 
reasonably  anticipated  losses  from  such 
guarantees. 

The  conference  report  states  that  loan 
sales  should  be  without  adverse  conse- 
quences. Using  CBO's  conservative  estimate 
that  the  503  loan  portfolio  sold  without  re- 
course would  return  about  60-70  cents  on  a 
dollar  it  would  be  an  "adverse  consequence" 
for  the  government  to  lose  over  $250  mil- 
lion, based  on  a  portfolio  of  $800  million,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  contingent  liability  of  ap- 
proximately $40  million. 

Further,  selling  loan  assets  without  re- 
course so  as  to  remove  the  government  en- 
tirely from  the  process  allows  no  protection 
for  borrowers  whom  Congress  has  decided 
should  receive  federal  credit  assistance. 

And.  finally,  if  the  purpose  of  reconcilia- 
tion is  deficit  reduction,  it  is  in  the  govem- 


ments  best  interests  to  maximize  its  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  assets.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  public  assets  to  sell  loans  at  a  deep 
discount  required  by  the  market  under  a 
non-recourse  sale. 

IV.  COMMITTEX  RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  recommendation  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  deben- 
tures from  the  portfolio  of  Section  503  Cer- 
tified Development  Company  loans  in  such 
amounts  for  fiscal  years  1987-1989  as  to 
meet  the  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution 
reconciliation  instructions.  Thus,  in  order  to 
meet  the  required  outlay  savings  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  sell  Section  503  debentures  in  such 
amounts  as  to  achieve  net  realization  of 
$361  million  in  fiscal  year  1987:  $55  million 
in  savings  in  fiscal  year  1988;  and  $14  mil- 
lion in  savings  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

For  fiscal  year  1987.  the  Committee  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  sell  $361  million  in 
Section  503  debentures,  although  under  its 
budget  reconciliation  instructions,  the  Com- 
mittee was  ordered  to  produce  only  $343 
million  in  savings.  The  additional  $18  mil- 
lion In  sales  implements  the  Levin  Amend- 
ment which  sought  to  provide  a  cushion  for 
losses  to  the  govenunent  which  might  occur 
on  loans  due  to  eventual  defaults  over  the 
next  three  years  by  the  borrower.  Under  the 
Levin  Amendment,  the  Treasury  is  assured 
of  receiving  a  significant  amount  in  addition 
to  the  budget  mandated  minimum  which 
should  provide  more  than  enough  to  cover 
shortfalls  produced  by  eventual  defaults  by 
borrowers  over  the  next  three  years. 

As  the  ultimate  purchaser  and  holder  of 
the  portfolio,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  directed  to  sell  the  securities  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  on  a  recourse  basis.  In  so  doing, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  of 
course  strive  to  obtain  the  optimal  market 
conditions  and  must  tailor  the  sale  of  securi- 
ties in  such  a  manner  as  to  elicit  the  great- 
est market  interest  and  response.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  Secretary  should 
actively  consult  with  qualified  personnel  at 
the  Small  Business  Administration  whose 
expertise  and  knowledge  of  the  503  program 
will  certainly  be  of  assistance.  While  the 
Committee  gives  the  Secretary  discretion  as 
to  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  it  believes  that 
the  Secretary  should  also  rely  on  the  advice 
of  investment  experts  from  the  private  cap- 
ital markets.  The  Committee  directs  the 
Secretary  to  consider  pooling  of  the  deben- 
tures into  collective,  collateralized,  undivid- 
ed shares  of  ownership  which  will  allow  the 
targeting  and  sectoring  of  the  investor 
market  and  will  increase  interest. 

The  Committee  has  considered  and  reject- 
ed the  course  of  action  proposed  by  OMB 
which  would  have  FFB  sell  debentures  with- 
out SBA's  guarantee,  and  thus  for  less  than 
full  value,  but  nonetheless  require  SBA  to 
make  up  to  FFB  any  loss  which  accompa- 
nied the  sals.  This  course  could  circumvent 
defined  policy  in  existing  authorization  and 
appropriations  measures  defined  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

Despite  the  policy  preference  of  CBO  and 
OMB  that  the  sale  of  government  loans  be 
made  on  a  non-recourse  basis,  the  Commit- 
tee has  ordered  that  the  sale  of  Section  503 
debentures  to  the  private  capital  markets  be 
done  with  the  existing  SBA  guarantee  of 
timely  payment  of  principal  and  Interest. 
The  Federal  Government  has  little  if  any 
experience  in  selling  non-recourse  paper, 
and  universal  predictions  by  experts  in  gov- 
ernment finance  are  that  non-recourse 
paper  will  cost  600  to  700  basis  points  to  the 


necessary  yield  and  reduce  the  debentures 
from  investment  grade  to  assets  of  Junk 
quality. 

The  Conmiittee  believes  that  common 
sense  dictates  that  the  time  value  of  money 
alone  produces  a  tangible  savings  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  losses  on  the  sale  of  guar- 
anteed paper  can  be  measured  by  the  actual 
loss  rate  and  not  by  some  mythical  assump- 
tion that  all  loans  will  be  defaulted.  Because 
the  sale  is  on  a  full-recourse  basis,  private 
Investors  will  be  able  to  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  good  on  their  invest- 
ments in  the  event  of  default.  The  deben- 
tures will  nevertheless  be  backed  up  by  col- 
lateralized notes  issued  by  the  ultimate  bor- 
rowers, the  small  business  concerns,  against 
which  the  SBA  may  seek  redress  if  it  is 
obliged  to  honor  the  term  of  its  guarantee. 
The  small  business  concern  traditionally 
issues  a  note  and  commits  collateral  to  the 
Certified  Development  Company,  which  in 
turn  assigns  the  note  and  collateral  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The  SBA 
will  continue  to  l>e  the  holder  of  the  notes 
and  underlying  security  interests  and  collat- 
eral. In  this  way,  investors  will  be  able  to 
treat  503  paper  as  a  top-grade  investment 
quality,  and  SBA  will  retain  its  security  in- 
terest in  the  collateral. 

The  Committee  has  provided  that  with 
the  sale  of  a  debenture,  the  Administration 
is  relieved  of  its  obligation  under  its  con- 
tract of  guarantee  with  the  Federal  Financ- 
ing Bank,  and  that  there  will  be  no  liability 
from  the  Administration  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  on  account  of  the  discharge 
of  the  guarantee.  However,  the  Administra- 
tion remains  as  guarantor  of  the  debenture 
vis-a-vis  the  eventual  purchaser  or  assignee. 
In  the  event  of  default,  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  stands  behind 
the  instrument,  and  the  Administration 
guarantees  to  the  investor  timely  payment 
of  principal  and  Interest. 

The  Committee  has  also  mandated  that 
the  integrity  of  existing  contractual  rights 
and  obligations  between  the  various  parties 
to  the  Section  503  Certified  Development- 
Company  program  remain  intact.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  CDCs  shall  continue  to  have 
the  right  to  receive  fees  for  servicing  section 
503  loans.  The  Central  Fiscal  Agent  shall 
continue,  and  Its  rights  and  responsibilities 
shall  also  remain  intact. 

V.  SECTION-BY-SECTION  ANALYSIS 

Section  901  amends  Title  V  of  the  Smal) 
Business  Investment  Act  of  19S8  and  creates 
a  new  section  506. 

Paragraph  (a)  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  take  appropriate  action  to  sell 
to  the  public  whatever  interest  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank  has  in  debentures  luued 
under  the  Section  503  Certified  Develop- 
ment Company  Program  In  such  amounts  so 
as  to  realize  net  proceeds  of  $361  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987;  $55  million  In  fiscal  year 
1988:  and  $14  million  In  fiscal  year  1989. 

Paragraph  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
sell  all  such  debentures  with  full  recourse  to 
the  Federal  government  and  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  existing  contractual  relations 
between  all  parties  to  the  503  Certified  De- 
velopment Company  project. 

Paragraph  (c)  provides  that  the  sale  of 
each  503  debenture  by  the  Secretary  shall 
discharge  any  liability  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  on  the 
debenture,  and  shall,  therefore,  extinguish 
the  guarantee  undertaken  by  the  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank.  The 
Administration  remains  liable  to  each  indi- 
vidual purchaser  or  assignee  of  the  deben- 
ture as  guarantor  of  the  Interest. 


Section  902.  In  order  to  achieve  the 
budget  savings  specified  in  section  901  of 
this  Act.  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury nor  the  Administration  shall  sell  any 
loans,  guaranteed  portion  of  loans,  notes  or 
debentures  guaranteed  by  the  Administra- 
tion pursuant  either  to  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1953  or  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  except  those  specified  in 
section  901. 

VI.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

The  Committee  met  in  Executive  session 
on  July  24.  1986,  and  unanimously  voted  to 
submit  these  legislative  changes  to  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee. 

VII.  REGULATORY  IMPACT  STATEMENT 

In  compliance  with  Rule  XXVI  (ll)(b)  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
Committee's  belief  that  this  bill  will  have 
no  regulatory  or  privacy  impact  on  the 
small  businesses  affected  by  the  legislation. 

VIII.  COST  or  LEGISLATION 

In  compliance  with  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee estimates  that  the  cost  of  the  legislation 
will  be  equal  to  the  amounts  indicated  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

COST  ESTIMATE 

1.  Bill  number:  Not  yet  assigned. 

2.  Bill  title:  Proposed  amendments  to  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  for 
inclusion  in  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1986. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Small  Business,  July 
24,  1986. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  The  proEKDsed  amendments 
to  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  sufficient  Section  503  de- 
bentures to  result  in  net  proceeds  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  $361  million  in  1987, 
$55  million  in  1988.  and  $14  million  in  1989. 
The  assets  sold  would  include  a  100  percent 
guarantee  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration (SBA). 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: The  table  below  shows  the  estimated 
budget  Impact  of  the  proposed  legislation 
relative  to  both  current  law  and  the  1987 
resolution  baseline,  adjusted  for  enacted 
legislation. 
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The  coaU  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget 
function  900, 

Basis  of  estimate: 

For  purposes  of  this  estimate,  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  Treasury  would  sell  Section 
503  assets  sufficient  to  generate  net  receipts 
to  the  Treasury  of  $361  million  In  1987,  $55 
million  in  1988,  and  $14  million  In  1989.  Be- 
cause the  weighted  average  Interest  rate  of 
the  outstanding  loans  exceeds  11  percent.  It 
is  expected  that  slightly  less  than  the  face 
value  of  the  yearly  proceeds  will  be  sold 
each  year. 

As  specified  in  the  proposed  legislation,  it 
is  expected  that  these  assets  would  be  sold 
with  the  existing  100  percent  SBA  guaran- 
tee. Unlike  the  sale  of  assets  without  a  fed- 
eral guarantee,  CBO  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  consider  loans  sold 
with  federal  guarantees  as  a  form  of  bor- 


rowing by  the  Federal  Government.  Because 
receipts  from  federal  borrowing  do  not 
affect  the  deficit,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
are  now  shown  as  a  deficit  reduction  In  the 
year  received.  The  case  proceeds,  however, 
reduce  the  need  for  regular  Treasury 
market  borrowing.  Interest  costs,  on  bal- 
ance, would  be  higher  because  the  forgone 
interest  on  the  loans  sold  exceeds  the 
amoimt  saved  on  regular,  lower-cost  Treas- 
ury borrowing.  The  estimated  costs  shown 
In  the  above  table  represent  the  net  differ- 
ence in  the  government's  interest  costs. 

6.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: None. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Mary  Maginniss 
(226-2860)  and  Kathy  Ruffing  (226-2880). 

10.  Estimate  approved  by: 

C.  G.  NUCKOLS, 

(For  James  L.  Blum, 
Assistant  Director 
for  Budget  Analy- 
sis).* 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mrs.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
and  a  withdrawal  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

At  10:26  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution: 

S.J,  Res,  366.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
and  support  the  efforU  of  the  United  States 
Committee  for  the  Battle  of  Normandy 
Museum  to  encourage  American  awareness 
and  participation  In  development  of  a  me- 
morial to  the  Battle  of  Normandy 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  July  31,  1986.  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
and  support  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Committee  for  the  Battle  of  Normandy 
Museum  to  encourage  American  awareness 
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and  participation  in  development  of  a  me- 
morial to  the  Battle  of  Normandy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  2230.  A  bill  to  improve  the  management 
of  the  Government  by  establishing  an 
Office  of  Federal  Management  In  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  99-347). 

By  Mr.  EKDMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  2706.  An  original  bill  to  provide  for  rec- 
onciliation pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1987  (S.  Con.  Res.  120,  Ninety-ninth 
Congress)  (Rept.  No.  99-348). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1047.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relating 
to  former  Presidents  (Rept.  No.  99-349). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2004.  A  biU  to  require  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on 
the  management  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  (Rept.  No.  99-350). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  2005.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  (Rept.  No.  99-351). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2426.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Contract  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1978  to  require  that  a  competi- 
tive examination  process  be  used  for  the  se- 
lection of  members  of  boards  of  contract  ap- 
peals of  Federal  Government  agencies;  to 
provide  that  the  members  of  such  boards 
shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  certain  administrative  pur- 
poses: and  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the 
collection  of  claims  under  Federal  Govern- 
ment contracts  (Rept.  No.  99-352). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

H.J.  Res.  529.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  September  21,  1986,  through 
September  27,  1986.  as  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  642.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  17,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Tourism  Week." 

SJ.  Res.  332.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  16,  1986,  through  No- 
vember 22,  1986,  as  "National  Software 
Awareness  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  338.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  18,  1986,  as  "National  Communi 
ty  Education  Day." 

SJ.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  1986  as  "Adult  Lit- 
eracy Awareness  Month." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitte<]: 

By  Mr.  THOMfoifD,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 


Charles  R.  Simpson  III,  of  Kentucky,  to 
the  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky: 

John  A.  Smietanka,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years; 

Robert  Q.  IHrich,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years:  and 

Lincoln  C.  Almond,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Rhode 
Island  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  Brendon  Keating,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Frank  G.  Wisner,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Frank  G.  Wisner. 

Post:  Cairo. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  $201.00;  1984;  Aspin  for  Congress. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents"  names:  Mrs.  Clayton  Pritchey 
(see  attached  schedule):  Mr.  Clayton  Frit- 
chey.  none. 

5.  Grandparents'  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  Mr.  Ellis  Wisner 
(see  attached  schedule);  Mrs.  Ellis  Wisner. 
none;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Wisner. 
$500.00.  1985.  Winter  for  Senate;  $100.00. 
1984.  Mondale  for  Pres. 

7.  Sisters'  and  spouses'  names:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bruce  Hazard  (see  attached  schedule). 
Contributions— Mn.  Clayton  Fritchey—1982 

Bentsen  Committee $50 

Lynn  Cutler  for  Congress 100 

Friends  of  E>ave  Clark 25 

Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign 100 

Marie  Ritter 100 

Kunin  Campaign  Committee 75 

Adlai  Stevenson  for  Governor 100 

Conmiittee  for  Tim  Wirth 100 

Tim  Wirth  for  Congress 100 

Committee  for  "Hm  Wirth 100 

Woman's  National  Demcxratic  Club 

(membership) 125 

Women's  Campaign  Fund 100 

Women's  Campaign  Fund 1.000 


Total 2,075 

1983 

Mondale  for  President  Cte 1.000 

Women's  Campaign  Fund 1.500 

North  Carolina  Campaign  Fund 190 

Hunt  Campaign  Cte 100 

Democratic  National  Cte 50 

Women's  National  Democratic  Club 

dues 125 

NARAL  (Abortion  rights) 250 

Voters  for  Choice 25 

Wolpe  for  Congress 35 

Cte  to  reelect  Packwood 200 


Total 3.475 

1984 

Women's  National  Democratic  Club..  75 

Citizens  for  Harkin 100 

Women's  Campaign  Fund 1.750 

John  Kerry  for  Senate 100 

Jim  Hunt  Election  Committee 100 


Timonthy  E.  Wirth  Reelection  Com- 
mittee    100 

Charles  Percy  for  Senate 250 

Sidney  Yates  for  Congress 100 

Winter  for  Senate 500 


Total 3,175 

1985 

Women's  Campaign  Fund 1,500 

Women's     Nat.     Democratic     Club 

(membership) 200 

Woman's  National  Democratic  Club..  100 

Mary  Sue  Terry 100 

Mondale/Ferraro  CoRunittee 100 


Total 2,000 

Contributions— Mr.  EUis  Wisner 
1982:  (none). 
1983:  (none). 
1984:  (none). 

Citizens  for  Tom  Harkin 

Conunittee  for  Tim  Wirth 

Jim  Hunt  Committee 

Winter  for  Senate » 

Demc>crats  Vote 

1985:  (none). 

1986:  Lyons  Gray  for  Congress 


$25 
100 

50 
250 

25 

50 


Contributions— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Hazard 


1982: 
George  Mitchell  for  Senate 

$50 

Maine  Democratic  Party 

50 

1983: 
Elizabeth  Mitchell 

500 

George  McGovem  for  President 

Maine  Democratic  Party 

50 
50 

1985: 
Maine  Democratic  Party 

50 

Carta  Johnston  (Congress) 

25 

Reginald  Bartholomew,  of  Virginia,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  l>e  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Spain. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Reginald  Bartholomew. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Spain. 

Contributions,  amount,  date  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names  Sylvic. 
Xian.  Damira.  Jonathan,  none. 

4.  Parents'  (deceased)  names  Thomas  and 
Corinne,  none. 

5.  Grandparents'  (deceased)  names  G.  and 
N.  Bartholomew,  C.  and  M.  Delvecchio. 
None. 

6.  Brothers'  and  spouses'  names  David  and 
Maryanne.  $150.  50.  $115.  50.  1982— Mitchell 
and  O'Leary;  1982— Maine  Dem.  Party; 
1984— State  candidates  and  Maine  Dem. 
Party;  1985— Maine  Dem.  Party. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names,  none. 

Julian  Martin  Niemczyk,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Julian  M.  Niemczyk. 

Post:  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia: 
nominated  January  16,  1986. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee  ', 

1.  Self:  $4,000;  1982-85  >. 
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2.  Spouse:  $200;  1982-85  >. 

3.  Children's  and  spouses'  names:  none. 

4.  Parents'  names:  deceased. 

5.  Grandparents'  names:  deceased. 

6.  Brothers'  and  spouses'  names:  Paul 
Niemczyk  (brother),  $150;  1982-1985;  Re- 
publican Party. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  none. 
■  See  donee  below. 

Donee: 

1.  Self:  Republican  Senatorial  Inner 
Circle,  $1,000.  1984-1985;  $1,000.  1985-1986. 

National  Republican  Heritage  Groups 
Council.  $400.  1983-1986. 

National  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. $300.  1983-1986. 

Republican  Congressional  and  Senate 
Candidates.  $1,300.  1983-1986. 

2.  Spouse:  National  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee.  $90.  1983-1986. 

Republican  Congressional  and  Senate 
Candidates,  $110,  1983-1986. 

John  Hubert  Kelly,  of  Georgia,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Lebanon. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  John  H.  Kelly. 

Post:  Ambassador,  Beirut:  nominated: 
May  15,  1986. 

Contributions,  amount,  date. 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  Not  married. 

3.  Children's  and  spouses'  names:  David  S. 
Kelly  (chUd),  None. 

4.  Parents'  names:  James  D.  Kelly,  Clarice 
S.  Kelly,  None.  $33.00;  1984;  Republican 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee. 

5.  Grandparents'  names:  E>eceased. 

6.  Brothers'  and  spouses'  names:  James  A. 
Kelly,  None.  Audrey  P.  Kelly.  None.  Joan  S. 
KeUy,  None.  Michael  D.  Kelly,  None. 

7.  Sisters'  and  spouses'  names:  Kathrjrn  A. 
Kelly,  None. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and  second  time  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 

S.  2704.  A  bill  to  require  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  conduct  a  study  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  procedures,  meth- 
ods, and  other  means  for  protecting  against 
the  wrongful  use  of  cyanide,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCldrk): 

S.  2705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  to 
permit  Federal  agencies  to  use  pesticides 
registered  under  such  Act  in  compliance 
with  its  registered  users  without  conducting 
further  research  analyses  on  human  health 
effects;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget: 

S.  2706.  An  original  bill  to  Provide  for  the 
reconciliation  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the 
concurrent   resolution   on   the   budget   for 


fiscal  year  1987  (S.  Con.  Res.  120,  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress);  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
S.  2707.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment 
of  the  Horsepasture  River  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 

S.  2704.  A  bill  to  require  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  con- 
duct a  study  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping procedures,  methods,  and  other 
means  for  protecting  against  the 
wrongful  use  of  cyanide,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

(The  remarlts  of  Mr.  Gorton  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClure): 
S.  2705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Pimgicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide Act  to  permit  Federal  agencies  to 
use  pesticides  registered  under  such 
act  in  compliance  with  its  registered 
uses  without  conducting  further  re- 
search or  analysis  on  human  health 
effects;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FEDERAL  PESTICIDE  PROGRAMS  IICPROVEMENT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  America's  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  in  dire  straits— they  must 
apparently  fight  the  combined  efforts 
of  both  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion before  they  are  permitted  to 
make  a  profit. 

Recently,  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
Idaho  were  notified  that  the  State's 
largest  landlord,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, was  going  to  suspend  control  of 
noxious  weeds  on  Government  lands. 
This  means  that  millions  of  acres  in 
Idaho  will  be  turned  loose  to  grow 
thistle,  leafy  spurge,  laiapweed,  and 
other  noxious  weeds. 

The  potential  impact  on  agriculture 
is  devastating.  Under  current  condi- 
tions, noxious  weeds  in  Idaho  cost  the 
State  an  estimated  $50  million  a  year 
in  lost  agricultural  production.  If  cur- 
rent control  programs  are  suspended, 
and  millions  of  acres  of  Government 
lands  become  weed  infested,  the  losses 
to  agriculture  could  double  or  even 
triple. 

How  can  we  in  Congress  justify  such 
willful  negligence  and  disregard  for  a 
sector  of  society  that  is  already  facing 
enormous  difficulties?  Could  it  be  that 
noxious  weed  control  programs  are 
being  suspended  in  order  to  save  lives, 
protect  vital  species  of  animal  or 
plant,  or  prevent  some  major  environ- 
mental disruption?  No  noxious  weeds 
are  spreading  uncontrolled  while  we 


wait  for  Federal  agencies  to  complete 
research  and  paperwork,  research  that 
has  already  been  done,  and  paperwork 
that  yields  no  new  information. 

Recent  court  decisions  in  the  North- 
west have  found  that  the  National  ESi- 
vironmental  Policy  Act  requires  Feder- 
al pesticide  programs  to  conduct  de- 
tailed site-specific  research  on  the 
human  health  effects  of  pesticides 
prior  to  use  of  those  pesticides  on  Gov- 
ernment lands.  This  is  the  same  re- 
search that  was  required  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  before 
the  EPA  could  register  the  pesticides 
for  use. 

The  cost  of  duplicating  this  research 
is  phenomenal.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  estimates  that  it  could 
cost  as  much  as  $5  million  per  com- 
pound. Just  to  illustrate  what  that 
adds  up  to.  take  for  example  the  Fed- 
eral Forest  Vegetation  Management 
Program.  That  program  uses  14  differ- 
ent compounds,  translating  into  70 
million  dollars'  worth  of  research  re- 
quired before  the  program  could  pro- 
ceed. Furthermore,  this  research  could 
take  from  5  to  7  years.  The  timber  lost 
during  that  period  is  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  be 
worth  $21,720,000  annually. 

I  might  mention  that  there  are  sev- 
eral Government  pesticide  and  herbi- 
cide programs  that  would  be  effected 
in  a  similar  way.  The  Animal  and 
Plant  Health  Inspection  Service's 
Grasshopper  Control  Program  could 
be  suspended,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration's  marijuana  control 
could  be  halted,  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's Pest  Control  Programs  could 
come  to  a  standstill.  All  of  this  at  tre- 
mendous cost,  both  directly  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to 
their  Treasury. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  correct  this  untenable  situation. 
The  Federal  Pesticide  Programs  Im- 
provement Act  is  a  simple  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide 
and  Rodenticide  Act,  FIFRA.  It  clari- 
fies that  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  most  qualified  to  do  de- 
tailed pesticide  research  is  the  envi- 
ronmental protection  agency.  It  also 
allows  Federal  agencies  to  refer  to  the 
research  conducted  at  the  time  of  pes- 
ticide registration  when  developing  en- 
vironmental impact  statements.  This 
eliminates  the  need  for  any  duplicate 
research,  allowing  the  pesticide  pro- 
gram to  proceed  in  a  timely  and  eco- 
nomic manner. 

I  issue  a  standing  invitation  for  any 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  to  join  me  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  The 
Federal  Pesticide  Programs  Improve- 
ment Act  will  restore  some  sense  to  a 
policy  that  threatens  to  be  the  last 
straw  for  the  Nation's  struggling  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  public  land  users.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  2331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoRiNSKY],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2231.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

S.  33T0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2270,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  deter  im- 
migration-related marriage  fraud  and 
other  immigration  fraud. 

S.  3STT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2577,  a  bill  to  insure  that 
amounts  paid  for  home  improvements 
to  mitigate  indoor  air  contaminants 
such  as  radon  gas  qualify  for  the  tax 
deduction  for  medical  care  expenses. 

S.  3678 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2678,  a  bill  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive national  oil  security  policy. 

S.  3680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2680,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion deduction  to  farmers  who  donate 
agricultural  products  to  assist  victims 
of  natural  disasters. 

S.  3683 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmond.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2683,  a  bill  to  make  unlawful  the  laun- 
dering of  money,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3688 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inoute]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2688.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill 
of  Rights  Act  to  authorize  grants  to 
imiversity  graduate  programs  which 
provide  training  in  the  care  of  the  el- 
derly persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities. 

SENATX  JOINT  RESOLtrnON  343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BxnfPERS]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  343, 
joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
of  September  21  through  September 
27,  1986,  as  "Emergency  Medical  Serv- 
ices Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaom, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  BoscHwiTz],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  the  Sena- 


tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley],  suid  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
352,  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  September  7,  1986,  as 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLDTION  378 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
378,  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or 
lockouts  with  respect  to  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad  Co.  Portland  Termi- 
nal Co.  labor-management  dispute. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Grassley],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor].  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  108, 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  East 
Timor. 

amendment  NO.  1833 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  amendment  No.  1823  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  S.  100,  a  bill  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce  by  providing 
for  a  uniform  product  liability  law, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1823  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  100,  supra. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


STATUTORY  INCREASE  IN 
PUBUC  DEBT  LIMIT 


HART  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2241 

Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668)  in- 
creasing the  statutory  limit  on  the 
public  debt:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SECTION      .  REPEAL. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Joint  Resolution, 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Control  Act  of  1985  (title  II  of 
Public  Law  99-177)  is  repealed. 

(b)  Exception.— Section  272  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  (relating  to  restoration  of 


trust  fund  investments)  and  section  275  of 
such  Act  (to  the  extent  that  it  relates  to  sec- 
tion 272  of  such  Act)  shall  not  be  included 
in  or  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  Act  and 
shall  be  effective  as  if  this  section  had  not 
been  enacted, 
(c)  Effective  Date.— 

(1)  The  repeal  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1986. 

(2)  Provisions  of  law  amended  or  repealed 
by  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  are  hereby  re- 
stored or  revived  and  shall  be  effective  as  if 
such  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 


EXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2244 


GORTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2242 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Trible,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga, Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 
INOOYE,  and  Mr.  Bingaman)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  668,  supra;  as 
follows: 


insert  the  foUow- 


At  the  end  of  the 
ing  new  section: 
SEC.  .  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  certain 

FEDERAL  BENEFITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Benefits  which  are  pay- 
able in  calendar  year  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990. 
or  1991,  under  programs  listed  in  section 
257(1 )( A)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (Public 
Law  99-177).  including  any  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment in  such  benefits,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  modification,  suspension,  or  reduc- 
tion in  such  calendar  year  pursuant  to  a 
Presidential  order  issued  under  such  Act. 

(b)  Definition.— for  puriKtses  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "cost-of-living  adjustment" 
means  any  ihcrease  or  change  in  the 
amount  of  a  benefit  or  in  standards  relating 
to  such  benefit  under  any  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law  which  requires  such  increase  or 
change  as  a  result  of  any  change  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (or  any  component  there- 
of) or  any  other  index  which  measures  cost, 
prices,  or  wages. 


EXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2243 

Mr.  EXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
NicKLES,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Boren.  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Domenici)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  668).  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Advance  deficiency  payments  sec.  .  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  in  section  107c  of  the 
Agriculture  Act  of  1949,  make  advance  defi- 
ciency payments  available  for  the  1987 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice:  Provided.  That  the  percentage  of 
the  projected  payment  rate  used  in  comput- 
ing such  payments  shall  not  be  less  than  ( 1 ) 
40  percent  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  or  (2)  30  percent  in  the  case  of  rice 
and  upland  cotton. 


Mr.  EXON  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum. Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Cranston,  and 
Mr.  Kasten)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668). 
supra;  as  follows: 

Sec.     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  safe  and  efficient  air  transportation  is 
essential  to  the  flow  of  interstate  commerce 
in  this  Nation: 

(2)  airline  traffic  is  estimated  to  increase 
to  a  record  400  million  passengers  aboard 
United  States  commercial  aircraft  in  1986 
and  the  number  of  aircraft  operations  is 
projected  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration to  increase  by  46  percent  through 
the  coming  decade; 

(3)  recent  studies  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  have  indicated  serious  con- 
cerns with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion's safety-related  air  traffic  control  and 
aircraft  inspection  and  surveillance  pro- 
grams, particularly  with  respect  to  the  need 
for  additional  trained  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel; 

(4)  the  effect  of  air  traffic  controller  staff- 
ing shortages,  increased  numbers  of  aircraft 
operations,  and  delays  in  the  installation  of 
automated  systems  has  been  a  reduction  in 
aviation  safety,  as  evidenced  by  a  record 
number  of  near-misses  between  aircraft,  in- 
cluding 14  near-misses  recorded  thus  far 
this  year  at  Chicago  O'Hare  Airport,  the 
Nation's  busiest  airport;  and 

(5)  the  growth  of  the  United  States  com- 
mercial airline  industry  since  deregulation 
and  the  inability  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  impose  and  enforce  com- 
pliance of  airline  industry  standards  for  op- 
erations and  maintenance  have  further  di- 
minished the  margin  of  aviation  safety. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation— 

(1)  should  undertake  Immediate  action  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  Nation's  air  trans- 
portation system  by  increasing  the  number 
of  qualified  air  traffic  controllers  and  super- 
visors to  a  minimum  level  of  16,250.  consist- 
ent with  the  number  employed  prior  to 
1981; 

(2)  should  undertake  immediate  action  to 
ensure  the  safe  operation  of  aircraft  by  ex- 
panding further  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration's workforce  for  inspection  and 
enforcement  of  aircraft  operations,  mainte- 
nance and  reporting  procedures: 

(3)  should  consider,  if  necessary,  restrict- 
ing air  traffic  under  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  at  certain  air- 
ports, or  limiting  the  certification  of  new 
airlines.  If  such  actions  would  improve  avia- 
tion safety;  and 

(4)  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within  90 
days  after  the  date  on  which  this  joint  reso- 
lution is  enacted  regarding  what  action  wUl 
be  undertaken  to  achieve  increased  air  traf- 
fic safety  staffing  levels,  the  proposed  time- 
frame for  completing  such  actions,  and  any 
required  additional  funding  which  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
action. 


McCLxntE,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Murkowski,  Mr. 
Hecht)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668). 
supra;  as  follows: 

SBC. .  repeal  of  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  45  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  wind- 
fall profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  repeal  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  oil  removed 
from  the  premises  after  October  1, 1987. 

SEC  .  clarification  of  STATirTE  OF  LIMITA- 
TIONS with  RESEPCT  TO  UNDERPAY- 
MENTS OF  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX. 

(a)  In  General.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 6501(p)(l)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
windfall  profit  tax)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr-  "For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  return 
shall  not  be  treated  as  required  with  respect 
to  such  oil  if  the  amount  withheld  under 
section  499S(a)  is  not  less  than  the  amount 
required  to  be  withheld  as  shown  on  the 
return  by  the  first  purchaser  of  such  oil." 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective  as 
of  October  1,  1987  and  shall  apply  as  if  in- 
cluded in  the  amendments  made  by  section 
101  of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act  of  1980. 

(c)  And  further  that  no  reports  of  any 
type  shall  be  required  in  compliance  with 
the  windfall  profits  tax  act  effective  on  date 
of  amendment. 


NICKLES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2245 

Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoREN.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Symms,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Boschwitz.      Mr.      Domenici,      Mr. 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2246 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
668.  supra;  as  follows; 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC    .  POINT  OF  ORDER 

(a)  In  General.— Section  310(f)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  resolution  providing  for  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  either  House  unless 
action  has  been  completed  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  required  to  be 
reported  under  section  301(a)  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such  year, 
and,  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution,  or 
both,  is  required  to  be  reported  imder  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  for  such  fiscal 
year,  imless  the  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  that  bill  or  resolution,  or  both. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 


ABDNOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  2247 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  ABDNOR  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668). 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  .  Section  20(u)(4)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,050,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$1,200,000,000". 


HART  AMENDMENT  NO.  2248 

Mr.  HART  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668). 
supra;  as  follows:  * 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment, 
add  the  following: 

SEC       .    INCREASE    IN   TARIFFS   ON    PETROLEUM 
AND  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  Item  475.05  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "0.125«  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10.0525  per  BbL". 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "0.5«  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10.21  per  Bbl.". 

(b)  Item  475.10  of  such  Schedules  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "0.25«  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10,105  per  BbL". 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "0.5*  per  gal."  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10.21  per  Bbl.". 

(c)  Item  475.25  of  such  Schedules  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1.25«  per  gal."  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$10,525  per  Bbl.", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "2.5t  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$11.05  per  BbL". 

(d)  Items  475.30,  475.35.  and  475.65  of  such 
Schedules  are  each  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "0.25*  per  gal."  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10,105  per  Bbl.". 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "0.5«  per  gal."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$10.21  per  Bbl.". 

(e)  Item  475.45  of  such  Schedules  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "2«  per  gal."  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "$10.84  per  BbL",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "At  per  gal."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$11.68  per  BbL". 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  tariff  imposed  upon  im- 
ported refined  petroleum  products  shall 
equal  $14.00  per  Bbl.  For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  "refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts" shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  that 
in  section  (3)(5)  of  the  Emergency  Petrole- 
um AUocation  Act  of  1973  •  *  '. 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  or  increasing  funding  for 
any  program  of  the  United  States  under 
which  financial  assistance  (including  loans 
and  loan  guarantees)  is  provided  to  lower 
income  individuals  and  families  adversely 
affected  by  increased  energy  costs,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  monetary  effect  on 
such  individuals  and  families  of  the  In- 
creases in  duties  imposed  by  this  section. 
The  monetary  effect  of  such  increases  on 
such  individuals  and  families  is  to  be  jointly 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy.  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  only  in  connection  with  such  pro- 
grams as  may  be  otherwise  provided  for  by 
law. 

(h)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


HAWKINS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2249 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Heinz.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Grasslti-.  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER.  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Moy- 
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HiHAii,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Glenn,  and 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
668).,supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

8KC  .  REMOVAL  OF  THREE  PERCENT  THRESH- 
OLD rOR  COOT-OF-UVING  ADJUST- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Short  Tttle.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Cost-of-Livlng-Adjustment 
Reform  Act  of  1986". 

(b)  In  GcnRAL.— 

(1)  Section  215(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "is  3  percent 
or  more"  in  paragraph  (1MB)  and  inserting 
to  lieu  thereof  "is  greater  than  zero". 

(2)  Section  215(i>(l)(B)  of  such  Act,  as  in 
effect  in  December  1978  and  applied  in  cer- 
tain cases  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
as  in  effect  after  December  1978,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "exceeds,  by  not  less  than  3 
per  centum,  such  Index"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "exceeds  such  Index". 

(3)  SecUon  215<iH2KC)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  clause  (i)  and  redesig- 
nating clauses  (ii)  and  (iii)  as  clauses  (i)  and 
(11).  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "under  clause  (ii)"  to 
clause  (ii)  as  so  redesignated  and  inserting 
to  lieu  thereof  "under  clause  (i)". 

(4)  Section  215(iK2>(C)  of  such  Act.  as  to 
effect  to  December  1978  and  appUed  to  cer- 
tato  cases  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
as  to  effect  after  December  1978.  is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  (i)  and  by  striktog  out 
"(U)". 

(5)  Section  215(iK4)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserttog  "and  by  the  Cost-of-Livtog 
Adjustment  Reform  Act  of  1986"  after 
"Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983". 

(6)  Section  215(i)(5)(AKi)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "because  the  wage 
percentage  tocrease  was  less  than  3  percent" 
and  inserttog  to  lieu  thereof  "because  there 
was  no  wage  percentage  tocrease  greater 
than  zero". 

(c)  ErracnvK  Date.— 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  to  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  cost-of- 
living  tocreases  determtoed  to  1986  and  all 
subsequent  years. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  months  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 1986. 


SASSER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2250 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Hetlin.  B«r.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Byro.  Mr. 
Rockeiteller,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  Mr.  Exon)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
668),  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  add  the  followtog 
new  section: 

"Sk.  .  (a)  Notwithstandtog  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  make  emergency 
disaster  assistance  available,  as  provided  to 
this  Act.  to  farmers  and  ranchers  to  drought 
disaster  areas. 


DEriNmONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "drought  disaster  areas"  to- 
cludes  any  area  in  the  United  States  to 
which  farming  and  ranchtog  operations 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  a  drought 
or  excessively  hot  weather  disaster  such 
that  assistance  is  available  In  the  area  under 
subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  for  such  disaster; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "livestock"  includes  all  class- 
es of  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swtoe. 

EMERGENCY  FEED  DONATIONS 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
each  drought  disaster  area,  at  no  cost,  sur- 
plus stocks  of  commodities  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (to  the  area  or  to 
the  State  to  which  the  area  is  l(x:ated  or  an 
adjototog  State),  for  the  purpose  of,  and 
under  the  conditions  set  out  to.  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(bKl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  com- 
m(xlities  available,  to  any  drought  disaster 
area  to  which  the  Secretary  determines 
there  is  a  critical  need  for  livestock  or  poul- 
try feed,  to  amounts  necessary  to  preserve 
livestock  herds  and  poultry  flocks  to  the 
area.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
phrase  "critical  need  for  livestock  or  poultry 
feed"  means  that  (A)  the  total  supply  of 
feed  grains  and  forage  available  to  livestock 
and  poultry  producers  to  the  area  tovolved 
is  insufficient  to  cover  the  combtoed  feed 
needs  of  such  producers  for  more  than  72 
hours  or  such  other  period,  determtoed  by 
the  Secretary,  reasonably  needed  for  sup- 
plies of  feed  to  arrive  to  the  area  for  com- 
mercial use  from  feed  suiislus  areas,  which- 
ever is  a  longer  period:  and  (B)  as  a  result  of 
such  deficient  supply  levels,  it  reasonably 
can  be  expected  that,  without  the  assistance 
made  available  under  this  section,  farmers 
and  ranchers  to  the  area  will  siiffer  signifi- 
cant losses  of  livestock  or  poultry  due  to 
mortality. 

(2)  Subject  to  section  8(b),  the  Secretary 
shall  cover  any  costs  tovolved  to  transport- 
tog  such  surplus  commodities  to  the 
drought  disaster  area,  ustog  the  funds,  fa- 
cilities, and  authorities  of  the  Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  such  purposes. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  conttoue  to  make 
commodities  available  under  this  section 
until  there  no  longer  is  a  critical  need  for 
livestock  or  poultry  feed,  as  determtoed  by 
the  Secretary. 

(4)  In  determlntog  the  feed  needs  of  pro- 
ducers to  an  area  and  the  amount  of  com- 
modities to  be  made  available  to  the  area 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  regulations  issued  under  section  1105  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7 
C.P.R.  1475.52(n)  and  1475.5S(fKl))  and 
comparable  rules  for  poultry. 

(5)  Donations  imder  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  during  the  period  beginning 
3  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  endtog  March  31.  1987,  or  the  date, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  on  which 
the  emergency  created  by  the  drought  or 
excessively  hot  weather  no  longer  exists, 
whichever  is  earlier. 

emergency  livestock  feed  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstandtog  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  emergency  livestock  and  poultry  feed 
assistance  under  section  1105  of  the  F(x>d 


and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  drought  disaster  areas.  Reim- 
bursement for  purchased  feed  provided  to 
such  farmers  and  ranchers  under  section 
1105  shall  be  made  to  litod,  as  provided  to 
section  8(a)  of  this  Act,  ustog  surplus  stocks 
of  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Whenever,  under  any 
export  development  program  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  feed  grain  or 
other  commodity  used  for  animal  feed  is 
made  available  to  foreign  purchasers  at 
prices  less  than  the  average  domestic 
market  price  for  the  commodity,  as  deter- 
mtoed by  the  Secretary,  reimbursement 
under  this  paragraph  for  purchases  of  such 
commodity  shall  be  made  at  a  level  to  excess 
of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  purchased 
conunodity  if  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
net  cost  to  the  producer  for  such  commodity 
(taktog  toto  account  the  reimbursement 
under  this  paragraph)  is  not  to  excess  of  the 
average  price  at  which  the  commodity  is 
made  available  to  foreign  purchasers  under 
such  export  development  program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
permit  any  producer  of  the  1986  crop  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice 
(A)  who  is  participattog  to  the  program 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  such 
crop,  and  (B)  whose  farm  is  located  to  a 
drought  disaster  area,  to  devote  acreage  on 
the  farm  diverted  from  the  production  of 
the  crop  under  such  program  to  hay  or  graz- 
tog  without  regard  to  limitations  on  when 
haytog  or  graztog  may  take  place  otherwise 
imposed  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

(3)(A)  In  carrying  out  any  emergency  as- 
sistance program,  for  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  a  drought  disaster  area  under  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1974,  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  President  shall  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  implement  an 
emergency  hay  program  to  assist  such  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  to  obtaintog  hay  to  feed 
their  livestock.  Under  such  program,  the 
Secretary,  subject  to  section  8(b).  shall  pay 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  transporitog  hay 
from  areas  to  which  hay  is  to  plentiful 
supply  to  the  area  to  which  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  located. 

(B)  The  President  shall  take  the  action  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  only  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  reports  to  the 
President  that— 

(i)  as  a  result  of  the  drought  or  excessive- 
ly hot  weather,  the  amount  of  hay  readily 
available  to  such  farmers  and  ranchers  at 
reasonable  prices  to  feed  their  livestock  is 
substantially  below  the  amount  normally 
available:  and 

(ii)  the  assistance  to  be  made  available 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  haying  or  grazing 
permitted  under  paragraph  (2)  together  will 
be  insufficient  to  prevent  substantial  losses 
of  livestock  or  liquidation  of  herds  by  such 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  such  area. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  de- 
termtoe  whether  the  conditions  described  to 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (B)  exist 
for  each  drought  disaster  area,  and  If  such 
conditions  exist  so  report  to  the  President, 
withto  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  after  reasonable  totervals  of 
time  thereafter. 

(D)  Prior  to  maktog  any  determtoation 
under  subparagraph  (B),  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  consult  with  the  CJrovemor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agrictilture  (or  compa- 
rable official)  of  the  State  involved,  and  give 
due  consideration  to  the  views  of  the  such 
persons. 

(4)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  shall  become  ef- 
fective 15  days  after  the  date  of  enactment: 


and  assistance  under  such  subsections  shall 
be  available  until  March  30,  1987,  or  the 
date,  as  determtoed  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, on  which  the  emergency  created 
by  the  drought  or  excessively  hot  weather 
no  longer  exists,  whichever  is  earlier. 

(b)  Effective  October  1.  1986,  section  1105 
of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2267)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followtog: 

"(h)  If- 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes 
emergency  livestock  or  poultry  feed  assist- 
ance available  to  producers  to  a  county 
under  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  or  comparable  law;  but 

"(2)  surplus  commodities  of  adequate  nu- 
tritive value  are  not  made  available  under 
such  program  for  distribution  to  such  pro- 
ducers withto  ten  days  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  program  for  such  county, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  assistance  avail- 
able to  such  producers  under  this  section 
until  such  time  as  surplus  commodities  are 
made  available  under  the  announced  pro- 
gram.". 

DISASTER  PAYMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstandtog  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  disaster  payments  available,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  producer,  on  the  1986  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and 
soybeans  and  peanuts  under  sections 
107D(c)(2)(D),  105C(c)(2)(D),  103A(c)(2)(D), 
101A(c)(2)(D),  and  201(k)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949,  respectively,  to  producers  lo- 
cated to  natural  disaster  areas. 

(b)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
conditions  set  out  to  sections  107D(c)(2)- 
(DKi),  10iC(cK2KDHi),  103A(cH2)(DKi), 
and  101A(c)(2)(DKi)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
met. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  to  ktod,  as  provided  to  section  8(a)  of 
this  Act,  ustog  surplus  stocks  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(d)  The  total  amount  of  to  ktod  payments 
that  a  producer  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  the  producer's  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  and 
soybeans  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  of  commodities  of  a  combtoed 
value  of  more  than  $100,000. 

MILK  PROGRAM  PRODUCER  ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law: 

(a)(1)  At  the  option  of  the  producer,  no 
reductions  to  the  price  received  by  produc- 
ers for  milk  marketed  for  commercial  use 
under  section  201(dK2KA)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  shall  be  made  on  milk  pro- 
duced by  producers  to  drought  disaster 
areas  and  marketed  for  commercial  use 
during  the  period  beginntog  October  1,  1986, 
and  endtog  December  31.  1986. 

(2)  The  reductions  to  the  price  of  milk  re- 
quired under  section  10  of  the  Pood  Securi- 
ty Improvements  Act  of  1987  shall  not  be  to- 
creased  as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
the  temporary  prohibition  on  reductions  to 
the  price  of  milk  provided  for  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  to- 
crease the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the 
price  received  by  producers  to  drought  disas- 
ter areas  for  milk  produced  and  marketed 
by  such  producers  for  commerciid  use  under 
section  201(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  during  the  period  beginntog  Janu- 
ary 1.  1987,  and  ending  Septemtter  30,  1987, 
by  an  amount  that  will  ensure  that,  to  the 


extent  practicable,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
reductions  applicable  to  milk  of  such  pro- 
ducers for  the  period  beginntog  October  1, 
1986,  and  endtog  September  10,  1987,  will  be 
the  same  aggregate  amount  of  reductions 
that  would  have  been  made  if  the  prohibi- 
tion on  reductions  under  subsection  (a)  had 
not  been  to  force. 

COST-SHARING   rOR    soil  CONSERVATION   MEAS- 
URES AND  TIMBER  STAND  RESEEDING  EXPENSES 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstandtog  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law, 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  available— 

( 1 )  cost-share  payments  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  to  producers  to 
drought  disaster  areas  for  conservation 
measures  designed  to  prevent  anticipated 
soil  erosion  due  to  loss  of  vegetative  cover, 
and 

(2)  cost-share  payments  under  the  forest- 
ry tocentives  program  to  forest  landowners 
to  drought  disaster  areas  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  stands  of  ptoe  trees  lost  to 
drought  conditions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  share  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  meas- 
ures or  reestablishment  of  timlser  stands: 
and  such  cost-share  payments  shall  be  made 
to  ktod,  as  provided  to  section  8(a)  of  this 
Act,  using  surplus  stoclis  of  commodities 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(c)  Payments  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  to  addition  to,  and  not  to  lieu  of, 
payments  made  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  or  the  Cooper- 
ative Porestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978  ustog 
funds  appropriated  for  such  purposes. 

(d)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  to  persons  to  drought  disas- 
ter areas  during  the  period  beginntog  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  March  30,  1987. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstandtog  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law: 

(a)(1)  In  maktog  to-ktod  payments  under 
section  4(a)(1),  5,  or  7,  or  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may— 

(A)  acquire  and  use  commodities  that 
have  been  pledged  to  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  security  for  price  support 
loans  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  to- 
cludtog  loans  made  to  producers  under  sec- 
tion 110  of  such  Act;  and 

(B)  use  other  conunodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  to-ktod  pay- 
ments by— 

(A)  if  requested  by  the  producer,  delivery 
of  the  commodity  to  the  producer  at  a  ware- 
house or  other  similar  facility,  as  deter- 
mtoed by  the  Secretary;  or 

(BMI)  the  transfer  of  negotiable  ware- 
house receipts; 

(ii)  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  redeem  for  a  commodity  to  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

(iii)  such  other  methods  as  the  Secretary 
determtoes  appropriate  to  enable  the  pro- 
ducer to  receive  payments  to  an  efficient, 
equitable,  and  expeditious  manner  so  as  to 
ensure  that  the  producer  receives  the  same 
total  return  as  if  the  payments  had  been 
made  to  cash. 

(3)  In  carry  tog  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, shall  use  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion commodities  stored  to  storage  deficient 
areas  such  as  the  midwestem  United  States. 


(b)  Transportation  cost  payments  made 
under  section  3(b)(2)  or  4(a)(3)  of  this  Act 
prior  to  October  1,  1986,  shall  lie  made  to 
ktod,  as  provided  to  subsection  (a),  using 
surplus  stoclu  of  commodities  held  by  the 
Conunodity  Credit  Corporation.  Such  pay- 
ments made  after  September  30,  1986.  may 
be  made  to  ktod  or  in  cash.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  assist  recipients  of  to-ktod 
payments  to  marketing  warehouse  receipts, 
certificates,  or  other  documents  represent- 
tog  such  to-ktod  payments. 

CREDIT  FORBEARANCE 

Sec.  9.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
with  respect  to  farm  borrowers  who  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  drought  disaster  condi- 
tions to  1986— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  ex- 
ercise the  authority  provided  under  section 
331 A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  and  Instruct  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  defer  loan  repay- 
ments and  forgo  foreclosures  to  cases  where 
such  farm  borrowers  are  unable  to  make 
loan  payments  to  full  due  to  no  fault  of 
their  own;  and 

(2)  the  lending  institutions  of  the  Farm 
•Credit  System  and  commercial  lendtog  insti- 
tutions are  encouraged,  insofar  as  practica- 
ble, to  adopt  lenient  lendtog,  forbearance, 
and  foreclosure  policies,  and  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  participate  and  cooper- 
ate with  Federal  and  State  lenders  to  assist- 
ance programs,  with  respect  to  such  borrow- 
ers who  are  under  financial  stress  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

COORDINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  EFFORTS 

Sec.  10.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  farmers  and  ranchers  to  drought 
disaster  areas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  take  steps  immediately  to— 

(1)  establish  an  overall  coordtoating  mech- 
anism withto  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  ensure  that  the  assistance  provided 
by  each  agency  withto  the  Executive 
Branch  Is  coordinated  with,  and  comple- 
ments, the  assistance  provided  by  other 
agencies; 

(2)  ensure  that  government  and  voluntary 
agencies,  and  the  farmers  and  ranchers,  to 
each  drought  disaster  area  are  provided  a 
stogie  contact  person  or  unit  for  Federal  as- 
sistance, and  that  a  similar  such  Federal 
contact  person  or  unit  Is  provided  for  gov- 
ernment and  voluntary  agencies,  farmers 
and  ranchers,  and  other  persons  outside 
drought  disaster  areas  who  wish  to  contrib- 
ute additional  assistance  to  drought  disaster 
areas;  and 

(3)  consult  with  the  CSovemors,  Secretar- 
ies of  Agriculture  (or  comparable  officials), 
and  the  State  disaster  relief  agency  to  each 
State  to  which  a  drought  disaster  area  is  lo- 
cated, or  the  disaster  assistance  needs  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  located  to  the  State. 
Amend  the  title  to  read:  "A  bUl  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers adversely  affected  by  drought  disasters 
to  1986.". 

ASSISTANCZ  UNDER  DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT 

Sec.  11.  Title  IV  of  the  Disaster  ReUef  Act 
of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5121  et  seq.)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  240.  (aMl)  The  Federal  share  of  as- 
sistance under  section  402  or  403  of  this 
Act— 
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"(A)  shall  be  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
actual  cost  of  providing  assistance  under 
such  section,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  made  only  on  condition  that 
the  remaining  portion  of  such  cost  is  paid 
from  funds  made  available  by  a  State  or 
local  government. 

"(2)  Where  a  State  or  local  government  is 
unable  immediately  to  pay  its  share  the 
President  is  authorized  to  advance  to  such 
government  such  25  percent  share,  and  any 
such  advance  shall  be  repaid  to  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  assistance  under 
sections  404,  407.  and  413  shall  be  equal  to 
100  percent  of  the  actual  cost  of  providing 
assistance  under  such  sections. 

"(c)  No  SUte  shall  be  ruled  Ineligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  by  virtue  of  an  arithmetic 
formula  based  on  income  or  population  if 
such  State  has  qualified  for  Federal  disaster 
assistance  within  the  past  24  months." 


tion  in  the  Provision 
1986  (D.C.  Law  6-170). 


of  Insurance  Act  of 


D'AMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  2251 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  D'AMATO  subnaitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668), 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SBC     .  EXEMPT  PROGRAMS  AND  ACTIVmES. 

(a)  Iw  Gkneral.— Section  255(gKl)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  905(g)(1))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
Compensation  of  the  President  the  follow- 
ing new  items: 

"Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (15-1217-0-1-751); 

"Department  of  the  Treasury,  United 
States  Chjstoms  Service; 

"Department  of  Transportation,  United 
States  Coast  Guard; 

"Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (15- 
1100-0-1-751);"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
Exchange  stabilization  fund  the  following 
new  item: 

Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation    (15- 
0020-0-1-751);"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
Federal  payment  to  the  railroad  retirement 
account  the  following  new  item: 

"Federal  Prison  System;";  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
Postal  service  fund  the  following  new  item: 

"Salaries  and  Expenses,  United  States  At- 
torneys and  Marshals  (15-0322-0-1-752);". 

(b)  Applicatioh.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30. 1986. 


HELBfIS  (AND  DENTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2252 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Denton)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668),  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  add  the 
following  new  section: 

8EC       .   DISAPPROVAL  OP  ACTION  OF  THE   DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  COUNOL. 

The  Congress  disapproves  of  the  action  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  described 
as  follows:  The  Prohibition  of  Discrimina- 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

SDBCOMlf  ITTEX  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  armoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources will  conduct  a  joint  field  hear- 
ing with  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy. The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  September  4,  1986,  at  9:15 
a.m.  at  the  Albuquerque  Convention 
Center  in  the  ballroom,  2d  and  Grand 
Avenue,  Albuquerque,  NM. 

Testimony  will  be  received  on  "Tech- 
nology Transfer"  in  conjunction  with 
"Focus  86"— a  2-day  conference  on 
Conunercializing  Federal  Lab  Technol- 
ogies and  enhancing  U.S.  competitive- 
ness through  regional  economic  devel- 
opment. 

Witnesses  will  include  representa- 
tives from  Federal  agencies  and  na- 
tional laboratories,  national  industrial 
firms,  as  well  as  local  New  Mexican 
companies  and  academic  institutions 
with  direct  experience  in  technology 
transfer  mechanisms. 

The  hearing  will  focus  on  technolo- 
gy transfer  issues  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  the  public  and  the  private  sec- 
tors. The  hearing  will  explore  mecha- 
nisms and  policies  that  facilitate  tech- 
nology transfer;  factors  such  as  intel- 
lectual property  rights  and  proprie- 
tary information,  which  are  crucial  to 
the  commercialization  process;  financ- 
ing and  marketing  aspects:  as  well  as 
innovation  concepts  for  collaboration 
between  academic,  industrial  and  Gov- 
ernment entities. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  wish  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Development,  Conunittee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC  20510  (staff 
contact  Ms.  Marilyn  Meigs  202-224- 
4431)  or  the  office  of  Senator  I»ete  Do- 
BCENici  at  the  Federal  Building  and 
U.S.  Court  House,  room  10013,  Albu- 
querque, NM  87103  (staff  contact 
Martha  Buddecke  505-766-3481). 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  APPAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Conunittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  Wednes- 
day, August  6  at  2  p.m.,  in  SD-342  on 
the  following  nominations: 

Janet  D.  Stelger  to  be  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission; 

Mary  F.  Wieseman  to  be  Special  Counsel 
of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board;  and, 

James  E.  Colvard  to  be  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 

For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact Carol  Fox  at  224-4751. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  Wednesday,  August  13  at 
10  a.m.,  in  SD-342  on  the  nomination 
of  John  Agresto  to  be  Archivist  of  the 
United  States.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Carol  Pox  at  224- 
4751. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RCSOITRCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoiuice  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Select 
Conunittee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  con- 
duct a  joint  hearing  on  Monday, 
August  11,  1986,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  SD-562  of  the  Senate  Dirksen 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  DC. 

Testimony  will  be  received  on  S. 
2676,  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
water  rights  claims  of  the  La  Jolla, 
Rincon,  San  Pasqual,  Pauma,  and  Pala 
Bands  of  Mission  Indians  in  San  Diego 
County,  CA,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  or  wish  to 
submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  or  contact 
either  of  the  two  following  offices: 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  SD-358  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20510  (committee  contact  Mr. 
Russell  Brown  at  202-224-2366). 

Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate,  SH-838  Hart  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC 
20510,  (committee  contact  Patricia 
Zell,  202-224-2981). 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SDBCOMHITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS.  RESERVED 
WATER,  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  Reserved 
Water  and  Resource  Conservation  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  July  31,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  2159,  to  designate  the  Big  Sur 
National  Forest  Scenic  Area;  House 
Joint  Resolution  666.  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  in  support  of  a  com- 
memorative structure  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  understanding,  knowl- 
edge, opportunity  tind  equality  for  all 
people;  and  S.  767,  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  permit  access 
across  certain  Federal  lands  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
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Senate  on  Thursday,  July  31.  in  closed 
session,  to  conduct  a  business  meeting, 
and  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intelli- 
gence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  July  31,  to  hold  a 
business  meeting  to  consider  State  De- 
partment nominations;  and  S.  1917,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  to  provide  assistance  to  promote 
immunization  and  oral  rehyiiration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SCIENCE.  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  July  31,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  issue  of  satellite  signal  scram- 
bling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LIBERAL  McCARTHYISM 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
anyone  reviewing  the  record  objective- 
ly knows  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  Associate  Justice  Rehnquist 
meets  every  test  of  qualification  for 
service  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  He  is  a  man  of  superior 
intelligence  and  proven  excellence  and 
his  outstanding  qualities  have  been 
recognized  time  after  time  by  his  col- 
leagues of  the  bar.  Twice  he  has  re- 
ceived the  American  Bar  Association's 
highest  rating  of  professional  compe- 
tence, judicial  temperament  and  integ- 
rity. 

Yet,  some  of  those  at  the  extreme 
end  of  liberal  philosophy  persist  in  at- 
tacking Justice  Rehnquist  on  the  basis 
of  his  alleged  insensitivity  to  their 
agenda.  Yesterday,  in  its  lead  editorial, 
the  Arizona  Republic  called  this  atti- 
tude "liberal  bigotry. "  The  editorial 
also  called  the  opposition  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Rehnquist  as  "liberal 
McCarthyism"  because  his  critics  seem 
to  be  saying  it  is  un-American  to  dis- 
agree with  liberalism. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Arizona 
Republic  has  put  its  finger  on  the 
problem.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Senate  is  being  asked  to  abuse  the 
advice  and  consent  power  conferred 
upon  us  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution. I  believe  the  exercise  we  are 
currently  going  through  is  a  test  of 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  will  take  it 
upon  itself  to  convert  the  confirma- 


tion power  Into  a  license  to  reject  obvi- 
ously qualified  nominees  at  will  be- 
cause of  their  perceived  political  phi- 
losophy. 

The  road  we  are  asked  to  take  would 
distort  the  power  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  have  conferred  upon  us 
in  article  II.  section  2,  by  using  it  as  a 
weapon  for  confrontation  and  open 
collision  with  the  President's  appoint- 
ment power. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  we  are  ex- 
pected to  make  an  independent  deci- 
sion regarding  the  character  and  fit- 
ness of  every  nominee.  But  we  are  not 
to  vote  on  the  basis  of  a  nominee's  po- 
litical beliefs.  To  the  contrary,  I  be- 
lieve the  framers  contemplated  that 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  should  be  given  broad  discre- 
tion in  making  appointments.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  stated  in  the  Federalist 
paper  No.  76  that  it  is  "not  very  proba- 
ble" that  the  President's  nomination 
would  often  be  overruled. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  President 
is  chosen  in  the  only  nationwide  elec- 
tion held  in  our  country.  Thus,  the 
will  of  the  people,  as  expressed  in 
their  choice  of  President,  should  be 
given  due  respect  when  acting  on  his 
nominations.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  there  is  a  nominee  of  such  im- 
peccable credentials  for  the  office  as 
Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  weeks  the 
Senate  has  been  told  by  one  wing  of 
political  thought  that  it  should  insist 
on  the  standard  of  "excellence"  for  all 
members  of  the  Federal  judiciary.  Wil- 
liam Rehnquist  is  eminently  qualified 
under  this  standard  or  under  any 
other  rational  test. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  editorial  published  in  the  Arizona 
Republic  may  appear  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic;  July  30. 1986) 

Liberal  McCarthyism 
The  opposition  to  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam Rehnquist  as  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States  is  plainly  ideological.  Rehn- 
quist is  a  conservative,  which  is  all  the 
reason  some  of  his  liberal  detractors  require 
to  oppose  his  confirmation. 

Objections  raised  thus  far  to  Rehnquist's 
nomination  are  allegations  that  as  a  Repub- 
lican party  poll  watcher  25  years  ago  he 
tried  to  prevent  Phoenix  minorities  from 
voting,  and  ideological  objections  from  the 
far  left. 

If  Rehnquist  was  Judged  qualified  to  sit 
on  the  Supreme  Court  in  1971,  he  is  quali- 
fied to  be  chief  Justice  in  1986.  It's  that 
simple. 

The  chief  Justice  is  a  primus  inter  pares, 
the  first  among  equals,  and  casts  only  one 
vote.  His  sole  power  is  to  assign  written  deci- 
sions. Any  Justice  already  seated  on  the 
bench  is  qualified  to  hold  the  position. 

Rehnquist  categorically  denied  the 
charges  of  election  tampering  during  his 
1971  nomination  hearings  and  he  was  con- 
firmed on  a  68-26  vote  of  the  then  Demo- 
crat-controlled Senate. 

As  California's  attorney  general.  Earl 
Warren  gave  the  Constitution  short  thrift, 
enthusiastically  enforcing  the  World  War  II 


program  in  which  thousands  of  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  were  deprived 
of  their  property  and  Imprisoned  without 
due  process.  If  that  dark  episode  In  Ameri- 
can history  did  not  disqualify  Warren  from 
becoming  chief  justice  25-year-old  partisan 
political  recollections  against  Rehnquist  cer- 
tainly do  not. 

It  is  comical  that  the  likes  of  Eleanor 
Smeal  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  call  Rehnquist  an  ideological  ex- 
tremist. Smeal's  real  objection  Is  not  Ideo- 
logical extremism,  but  that  Rehnquist  Is  a 
conservative,  for  a  far  left  Ideological  ex- 
tremist would  not  be  met  with  similar  objec- 
tions by  NOW. 

This  liberal  McCarthyism  goes  like  this: 
The  liberal  agenda  is  identical  to  "the 
American  way,"  and  to  disagree  with  liberal- 
ism is  to  advocate  un-American  ideas.  It  is 
liberal  bigotry,  pure  and  simple. 

It  is  also  an  al>surd  Idea  that  Rehnquist  is 
disqualified  because  he  regularly  votes  with 
the  conservative  minority  against  the  liberal 
majority.  Were  that  criterion  forced  on  the 
presidency  It  would  preclude  any  ideological 
change  In  the  court  by  mandating  majori- 
tarian  appointments,  regardless  of  the  polit- 
ical ideology  of  the  president  In  office.  Lib- 
erals would  not  stand  for  this  were  the  Ideo- 
logical shoe  on  the  other  foot. 

Just  because  the  court  has  followed  the 
path  of  liberal  Judicial  activism  for  three 
decades  does  not  mean  the  president  cannot 
make  appointments  under  the  powers  re- 
served to  him  In  the  Constitution  which 
would  shift  the  court  toward  a  more  con- 
servative position. 

Liberalism  is  not  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  Is  it  entitled  by  right  to  control 
the  Supreme  Court  Indefinitely.  Rehnquist 
should  be  confirmed  without  delay,  and 
without  petty  partisan  politics.* 


THE  VALIANT  AFGHAN 
STRUGGLE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  long,  tragic  course  of  the 
brutal  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan, many  concerned  legislators 
throughout  the  world  have  raised 
their  voices  in  support  of  the  valiant 
Afghan  struggle.  The  bloodshed  in  Af- 
ghanistan carmot  be  stopped  by  mate- 
riel alone,  although  that  is  of  critical 
importance.  Accompanying  this  must 
be  the  roar  of  world  public  opinion 
and  outrage.  People  and  their  govern- 
ments worldwide  must  say  loudly  and 
in  one  voice  that  the  continued  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan  and  the  geno- 
cide being  waged  on  the  Afghans  will 
not  be  tolerated,  and  that  the  war  will 
have  an  impact  on  the  conduct  of  rela- 
tions between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  civilized  commiuiity  of  nations. 

This  type  of  political  and  diplomatic 
pressure  is  an  essential  component  of 
the  overall  effort  to  end  the  bloodshed 
in  Afghanistan.  National  outrage  has 
been  accompanied  by  near  unanimity 
in  the  United  Nations,  where  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  repeatedly  con- 
demned the  Soviet  presence  there, 
voting  last  year  by  an  unprecedented 
margin  of  122  to  19,  with  12  absten- 
tions, to  call  for: 
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The  complete  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces. 

The  restoration  of  Afghanistan's  in- 
dependent and  nonaligned  status. 

Self-determination  for  the  Afghan 
people. 

The  creation  of  conditions  that 
would  enable  the  refugees  to  return 
home  with  safety  and  honor. 

Mr.  President,  this  international 
outcry  is  crucial  to  the  quest  to  rid  Af- 
ghanistan of  the  war  which  has 
plagued  it  since  1979.  The  Soviets 
must  be  aware  by  every  international 
and  parliamentary  assembly  world- 
wide that  their  murderous  deeds  in  Af- 
ghanistan do  not  go  unnoticed.  Soviet 
diplomats  and  other  officials  must  be 
taken  to  task  at  every  opportunity  for 
the  crimes  committed  by  their  nation 
in  its  attempt  to  subjugate  an  inno- 
cent neighbor.  Sustained,  intense  pres- 
sure must  come  from  every  quarter  if 
the  world  is  ever  to  see  the  restoration 
of  Afghan  independence  and  self-de- 
termination. 

Among  other  international  bodies, 
the  Organization  of  the  Islamic  Con- 
ference, the  Nonaligned  Movement, 
and  the  European  Parliament  have  en- 
dorsed similar  principles.  The  latter 
group,  Mr.  President,  is  the  only  mul- 
tinational institution  directly  elected 
by  the  people  of  Ehirope.  Its  518  mem- 
bers are  selected  by  voters  in  Prance, 
Germany,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Spain.  The  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Greece,  Portugal.  Denmark,  Ireland, 
and  Luxembourg.  Today  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  incred- 
ible document  on  the  situation  in  Af- 
ghanistan, recently  passed  by  the  Eu- 
ropean Parliament  in  a  vote  of  219  to 
33.  with  19  abstentions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
major  observations  and  provisions  of 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  observes  that: 

The  problem  of  the  preaence  of  mlllioiui  of 
Afcham  refufees  In  Pakistan  and  other 
countrlM  hM  Miumed  dramatic  propor- 
tion!. 

The  majority  of  the  Afghan  people  oppoee 
the  lovenunent  In  Kabul,  the  Soviet  Influ- 
ence on  their  domeetio  pollolee,  and  the  mili- 
tary oooupatlon  by  the  Red  Army. 

The  Soviet  Union  hu  Itnored  repeated 
International  ealU  for  lu  withdrawal  from 
Afghanlatan.  even  Increaalng  the  number  of 
lU  troope  there  to  over  lai.OOO  In  108S. 

The  Soviet  Union  ha«  fully  occupied  the 
Wakhan  Salient  In  eaatem  Afghanistan,  ex- 
pelling the  local  population.  In  effect  annex- 
ing the  area  and  creating  for  the  first  time  a 
substantial  frontier  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Pakistan. 

Because  of  the  millions  of  killed  and 
wounded,  "the  Soviet  Union  Is  guilty  of 
mass  murder  In  Afghanistan." 

The  meeting  of  jurists  held  in  Turin  on 
November  1985  under  the  auspices  of  the 
European  committees  .  .  .  clearly  concluded 
that  the  resistance  was  a  representative 
body  and  took  the  view  that  despite  its  in- 
ternal differences,  it  was  competent  to  rep- 
resent the  Afghan  people  in  the  fight  for  its 
right  to  seU-determinatlon  and  national 
IdenUty. 


Border  incursions  by  Soviet/ Afghan 
forces  "could  lead  to  the  spread  of  the  war 
and  an  escalation  of  fighting,  which  means 
that  the  situation  in  Afghanistan  is  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  world  peace." 

Based  on  these  and  other  observa- 
tions. Mr.  F»resident,  the  European 
Parliament  resolution,  among  numer- 
ous provisions: 

Emphasized  that  the  Soviet  Union  must 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Afghanistan  im- 
mediately and  unconditionally  and  thereby 
restore  Afghanistan's  neutral  and  nona- 
ligned status. 

Calls  for  the  International  Red  Cross  to 
be  allowed  into  Afghanistan,  in  accordance 
with  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Condemns  the  political  imprisormient;  tor- 
ture; atrocities;  deportation  to  the  Soviet 
Union;  killing  of  prisoners  of  war;  destruc- 
tion of  villages,  cattle,  and  harvests;  tmmb- 
Ing  of  medical  centers;  the  use  of  toy  bombs; 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons;  cross-border 
attacks;  prohibition  of  media  coverage;  and 
massive  casualties  which  characterize  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan. 

Calls  for  stepped-up  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Afghan  people  through  both  the 
International  Red  Cross  and  private  aid  or- 
ganizations. 

Calls  on  the  European  Conmiunity  and 
the  govenmients  of  member  states  to  "rec- 
ognize the  Afghan  resistance  movement  as 
being  competent  to  represent  the  Afghan 
people  in  iU  fight  to  exercise  its  right  to 
self-determination." 

Calls  for  "political  cooF>eration  to  work  ac- 
tively towards  an  early  negotiated  political 
solution  involving  all  the  parties  concerned, 
including  the  various  factions  of  the  Afghan 
resistance  movement." 

Calls  for  "National  ReconcUiation  Talks." 
with  the  direct  participation  of  the  resist- 
ance aimed  at  achieving  a  cease-fire  in  the 
near  future.  Such  a  cease-fire  should  be  su- 
pervised by  a  U.N.  peace-keeping  force. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  comprehensive 
documents  I  have  seen  in  support  of 
the  Afghans'  struggle  for  national  lib- 
eration. I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  most  impera- 
tive provision  in  the  document:  Its  call 
for  direct  negotiations  among  the  war- 
ring parties  In  Afghanistan.  As  it 
stands  now.  the  United  Nations  peace 
process  Is  flawed  by  the  lack  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  Mujahldeen  fighting 
the  Soviets.  President  Reagan  called 
for  this  himself  in  his  October  1985 
address  to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
insisting  that  the  starting  point  for 
the  settlement  of  regional  conflicts 
"must  be  a  process  of  negotiation 
among  the  warring  parties  in  each 
country."  This  has  not  been  the  case 
in  Afghanistan.  Mr.  President.  Surely 
after  more  than  4  years  of  "indirect 
talks."  we  should  get  down  to  the  real 
business  of  including  the  resistance  in 
any  peace  settlement. 

The  European  Parliament  should  be 
commended  for  its  admirable  and  hu- 
manitarian stand  on  the  war  in  Af- 
ghanistan. We  must  show  the  Soviets 
that  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  un- 
prepared to  accept  blatant  aggression 
against  innocent  nations.  Consensus 
across  the  ocean  does  exist,  as  evi- 
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denced  by  this  resolution.  With  the 
combined  political  and  diplomatic 
weight  of  the  free  world  behind  us,  we 
can  someday  hope  to  rid  Afghanistan 
of  Soviet  forces.* 


July  31,  1986 
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TESTIMONY  OP  COCHAIRMEN 
OF  COMMONWEALTHS  EMI- 
NENT PERSONS  GROUP  AT 
PORUM  ON  SOUTH  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  testimony  of  the  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Commonwealth's 
Eminent  Persons  Group  [EPGl— 
former  Prime  Minister  Malcolm 
Fraser  of  Australia  and  General  Olu- 
segun  Obasanjo.  former  Chief  of  State 
of  Nigeria. 

In  October  1985.  the  49  member 
states  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions established  a  "small  group  of 
eminent  persons  [known  as  the  Emi- 
nent Persons  Group  or  EPG]  to  en- 
courage through  all  practicable  ways 
the  evolution  of  [the]  necessary  proc- 
ess of  political  dialogue"  between  the 
government  and  the  black  majority  re- 
quired for  a  peaceful  end  of  the  apart- 
heid system.  In  the  course  of  their 
mission,  the  EPG  dealt  with  all  the 
parties  involved  in  the  South  African 
conflict.  They  met  with  the  leaders  of 
the  South  African  Government  as  well 
as  the  leaders  of  the  anti-apartheid 
forces.  They  visited  Nelson  Mandela  in 
Pollsmoor  Prison  three  times  and  en- 
gaged in  serious  negotiations  aimed  at 
securing  his  release  and  suspending 
the  violence  inside  South  Africa. 

Last  month,  the  EPG  issued  a 
thoughtful  and  comi'dling  report  de- 
scribing their  experience.  On  Monday. 
July  21.  1986,  the  cochairmen  of  the 
EPG  participated  in  a  Forum  on 
South  Africa  sponsored  by  Senator 
Wkickbr  and  myself.  At  the  forum, 
General  Obasanjo  warned:  "[I]f  noth- 
ing Is  done  to  bring  about  peaceful 
change  in  South  Africa,  there  will  b«  a 
descent  Into  greater  violence,  violence 
that  will  go  beyond  the  borden  of 
South  Africa  that  will  engulf  the 
entire  region  of  South  Africa,  and,  In 
fact  beyond  the  region  of  South  Africa 
into  the  other  parts  of  Africa— vio- 
lence that  will  have  Implications  for 
all  multiracial  countries  of  the  world, 
violence  that  may  have  implications 
for  the  East-West  relationship." 

The  general  spoke  out  strongly  in 
favor  of  sanctions  in  order  to  lead 
South  Africa  toward  negotiation. 
"[WJe  are  convinced  as  a  group  that 
the  countries  where  South  Africa 
seems  to  obtain  succor  are  countries 
on  the  West  that  have  not  made  defi- 
nite pronouncement,  or  take  definite 
decision  to  push  South  Africa  toward 
negotiation  in  terms  of  bringing  effec- 
tive measures  that  will  induce  South 
Africa  toward  negotiation." 


General  Obasanjo  went  on  to  say 
that  he  did  not  advocate  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  way  of  life  in  South 
Africa.  "I  want  to  emphasize  here  that 
our  aim  is  not  to  destroy  the  economy 
of  South  Africa.  If  anything,  our  aim 
is  to  save  the  economy  of  South 
Africa,  and  save  the  people— all  the 
people  of  South  Africa— from  what  we 
see  as  impending  disaster,  which  may 
be  second  only  in  destruction  to  what 
we  have  witnessed  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War." 

Malcolm  Fraser,  also  strongly  sup- 
ported sanctions  against  South  Africa, 
saying  that  they  are  the  last  possible 
action  to  avoid  greater  bloodshed. 
"[T]he  exercise  of  sanctions  is  the 
only  thing  that  might  divert  decisions 
from  the  Africans,  who  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  by  themselves, 
they've  got  to  move  to  a  full-scale 
guerrilla  conflict."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  the  United  States  plays  a  crucial 
role  in  initiating  needed  sanctions 
worldwide.  "Now.  I  think  the  dates  are 
critical.  The  Commonwealth  meeting 
starts  on  the  5th  of  August.  And  if 
Mrs.  Thatcher  doesn't  support  sanc- 
tions, then  they  will  be  looking  very 
closely  at  what  the  United  States  does 
or  what  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  does.  If  we  assimie  for  a 
moment  that  there  is  no  effective 
action  from  the  United  States  by  the 
time  you  adjourn,  it  would  seem  they 
are  on  their  own.  and  if  they  want  po- 
litical equality,  they  have  to  fight  it 
out.  I  don't  think  anyone  can  blame 
the  people  ultimately  fighting  for  po- 
litical rights  and  political  liberty  in  a 
situation  where  they  basically  have  no 
liberty." 

FYaser  strongly  urged  that  the 
United  States  not  turn  its  back  on  the 
black  leaders  of  South  Africa.  He 
warned  that  "The  kind  of  government 
that  would  emerge  at  the  end  of  a 
long,  drawn-out  guerrilla  war  would 
owe  Its  allegiance  to  Its  source  of  arms, 
would  be  anti-West.  pro-Soviet,  prob- 
ably Marxist  and  would  nationalise 
the  totality  of  the  Western  commer- 
ctal-tradlng-flnanolal  links  In  South 
Africa." 

Both  General  Obasanjo  and  Mal- 
colm Fraser  are  sending  the  Senate  a 
clear  message— that  we  must  pass 
sanctions  legislation,  and  soon.  All  of 
the  world  is  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  action.  The  aditinistration 
has  not  taken* such  action  and  it  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  spoken. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  Senate  to 
speak,  and  we  must  have  broad  bipar- 
tisan support  for  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic sanctions. 

I  ask  that  the  testimony  of  both 
General  Obasanjo  and  Malcolm  Fraser 
at  the  Fonun  on  South  Africa  on 
Monday,  July  21.  1986  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 


Senator  Kennedy.  We  welcome  both  of 
you  and  we  ask  you  to  proceed  in  whichever 
order  you  would  want  to  proceed. 

General  Obasanjo.  Thank  you  very  much. 
We  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you.  and  by  appearing 
before  you.  appearing  before  the  people  of 
this  great  country. 

As  you  rightly  said,  Senator  Kennedy,  In 
October  last  year,  the  Commonwealth  lead- 
ers at  their  biannual  meeting  decided  to  set 
up  a  group  of  personalities  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  encourage  political  dialogue  In 
South  Africa. 

This  is  a  means  of  taking  positive  action, 
along,  of  course,  with  what  may  be  regarded 
as  negative  action  of  functions.  They  had 
three  pillars.  If  you  like,  a  small  amount,  or 
If  you  like,  functions  to  be  followed  by  the 
work  of  the  group.  And  If  the  work  of  the 
group  is  positive,  of  course,  they  do  not 
intend  to  take  any  further  measures. 

If  the  work  of  the  group  is  negative,  that 
Is,  to  prove  there  is  no  perceptible  move- 
ment in  South  Africa  towards  of  disman- 
tling of  apartheid  and  erecting  a  structure 
of  democracy,  the  Commonwealth  leatders 
were  to  meet  and  consider  further  stringent 
measures. 

As  soon  as  we  were  composed  as  a  group, 
we  met  in  London.  We  set  up  our  program 
of  action,  and  we  Informed  the  South  Afri- 
can authorities  of  our  existence  and  of  our 
intention  to  visit  South  Africa. 

Soon  after  that  we  got  a  response  from 
the  State  President,  Pieter  Willem  Botha, 
asking  us  to  come  In.  And  this  was  followed 
by  the  visit  of  the  senior  official  of  the  For- 
eign Ministry  of  South  Africa  in  London 
who  talked  to  us  on  the  moralities  of  our 
visit  and  of  our  work. 

This,  of  course,  led  to  sending  a  prelimi- 
nary group— that  Is,  the  two  co-chairmen 
and  the  lady  member  of  our  group.  We  went 
in  for  one  week.  After  we  had  gone  in  for 
one  week,  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
gave  the  green  light  for  the  whole  group  to 
come  in. 

The  whole  group  went  In  after  we  had  vis- 
ited the  Front  Line  States.  We  talked  to 
their  ministers.  Including  the  State  Presi- 
dent himself.  Some  of  these  ministers  we 
talked  to  five  or  six  times.  We  talked  to 
members  of  Parliament. 

We  talked  to  trade  union  leaders.  We 
talked  to  business  leaders.  We  talked  to 
community  leaders.  We  talked  to  academi- 
cians. We  traveled  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  South  Africa.  Aa  a  re«ult  of  theee 
wide  and  varied  oonsultalloni  and  dlsoua- 
■loni  with  people,  we  came  up  with  a  negotl- 
atlni  concept  which,  we  believe,  If  followed, 
will  lead  to  the  beginning  of  meaningful  dia- 
logue—political dialogue— between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  black  leadership. 

It  consists  of  the  goverrunent's  doing  cer- 
tain things,  things  that.  In  fact,  the  world 
conununlty  had  called  on  the  government  to 
do.  And.  of  course,  on  the  other  side,  it  also 
impose  such  an  obligation  on  the  black  lead- 
ers—an obligation  like  suspension  of  vio- 
lence—and within  the  government,  to  talk 
on  a  proper  agenda. 

For  some  time,  we  thought  that  this  nego- 
tiating concept  was  agreeable  with  the  gov- 
ernment until  late  April  or  early  May  when, 
by  action,  by  words,  the  government  indicat- 
ed to  all  of  us  clearly  that  they  were  not 
ready  for  meaningful  negotiations. 

They  did  this  in  a  number  of  ways.  When 
we  went  in  the  second  time  on  the  negotiat- 
ing concept  which  we  had  left  with  them  for 
six  weeks— If  they  had  no  reply  to  us.  yes,  or 
no.  Then  the  points  on  which  they  seemed 


to  have  agreed:  suspension  of  violence  by 
the  other  side,  they  went  back  on  it  and  in- 
sisted on  a  resumption  of  violence.  A  re- 
sumption of  violence  for  people  who  had  no 
political  rights  and  very  little  economic 
right.  It  was  not  regarded  as  realistic. 

Then  while  we  were  stUl  there,  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  statement  which.  In  short,  was 
saying  to  all  of  us:  you  can  keep  away  from 
us  and  remove  your  fingers  from  our  inter- 
nal affairs.  In  spite  of  all  of  this,  we  re- 
mained, because  we  wanted  to  explore  all  of 
the  liberal  countries. 

We  know  that  what  Is  at  stake  Is  very 
grave  and  very  great.  And  on  the  last  day  of 
our  meeting  with  eight  government  minis- 
ters, they  left  us  In  no  doubt  that  our  nego- 
tiation concept  Is  unacceptable  and 
slammed  the  door  of  negotiation  right  in 
our  face. 

It  was  also  the  same  day  that  they  raided 
countries  that  are  liberal:  Zambia,  Zim- 
babwe and  Botswana.  Two  of  these  coun- 
tries happen  to  be  countries  that  nominated 
two  of  us  on  that  group,  Zimbabwe  and 
Zambia. 

Our  position,  although  It  became  very  un- 
tenable, we  did  not  react  In  any  way  except 
to  continue  to  explore  all  possible  ways  of 
securing  a  response  of  the  South  African 
government  to  our  negotiating  concept. 

When  it  dawned  on  us  that  the  South  Af- 
rican government  was  not  interested  in 
meaningful  negotiation,  we  packed  out  of 
South  Africa.  We  wrote  our  report,  which 
you  have  kindly  remarked.  Senator  Kenne- 
dy, as  a  landmark  in  the  struggle  against 
apartheid. 

If  nothing  is  done  to  bring  about  peaceful 
change  in  South  Africa,  there  will  be  a  de- 
scent into  greater  violence,  violence  that 
will  go  beyond  the  borders  of  South  Africa 
that  will  engulf  the  entire  region  of  south- 
em  Africa,  and,  in  fact,  beyond  the  region 
of  South  Africa  into  the  other  parts  of 
Africa.  Violence  that  will  have  implications 
for  all  multi-racial  countries  of  the  world, 
violence  that  may  have  implications  for  the 
east-west  relationship. 

We  are  convinced  as  a  group  that  the 
countries  where  South  Africa  seems  to 
obtain  succor  are  countries  of  the  west  that 
have  not  made  definite  pronouncements,  or 
taken  definite  actions  to  push  South  Africa 
towards  negotiation  In  terms  of  bringing  ef- 
fective economic  measures  that  will  Induce 
South  Africa  towards  negotiation. 

I  want  to  emphasise  here  that  our  aim  Is 
not  to  destroy  the  economy  of  South  Africa. 
If  anything,  our  aim  Is  to  save  the  economy 
of  Soutn  Africa,  and  etve  the  people-all 
the  people  of  South  Afrloa-from  what  we 
see  Ml  Impending  disaster,  which  may  be 
second  only  in  destruction  to  what  we  have 
witnessed  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  war. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kennedy.  Prime  Minister 
Fraser. 

Prime  Minister  Phaser.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Senator,  and  gentlemen. 

Like  my  colleague,  I  am  honored  to  be 
asked  to  be  here.  We  recognize  very  much 
the  importance  of  actions  taken  by  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  very  real  need  for 
free  world  leadership  which  has  so  often 
come  effectively  from  this  country. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  give  our  views  briefly  to  you. 

1  thought  I  would  try  and  deal  with  two 
questions,  because  1  think  they  give  an  In- 
sight Into  the  sort  of  action  that  Is  needed. 
Why  did,  Indeed,  the  government  turn  away 
from  negotiations  late  in  April  when  we 
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really  thought  we  had  a  negotiation  within 
grasp? 

And.  secondly,  what's  going  to  happen 
next,  if  existing  policies  from  major  free 
world  states  remain  unaltered?  It  was  quite 
clear  at  the  end  of  April  that  the  hard- 
liners—those that  believe  that  they  can 
shoot  it  out.  tough  it  out— has  won  the  argu- 
ment within  the  South  African  government. 

The  ministers  had  said  to  us.  if  they  shoot 
enough  blacks,  they  can  get  rid  of  the  vio- 
lence and  restore  their  kind  of  normalcy.  It 
was  instnmiental  that  it  was  the  Minister 
for  Law  and  Order  who  made  that  comment 
to  us  in  one  particular  discussion. 

But  there  is  another  and  significant 
reason— I  think  the  South  Africans  often 
believe  their  own  propaganda  of  the  South 
African  government.  One  part  of  their  prop- 
aganda is  that  South  Africa  is  a  nation  of 
minorities,  all  people  who  can't  get  on  to- 
gether and  who  will  have  very  differing 
points  of  view. 

Now  if  the  South  African  government  had 
believed  earlier— which  I  think  it  did— that 
in  a  negotiation  with  them,  there  would  be 
ten  or  twelve  different  African  points  of 
view  being  put  to  them,  and  they  would 
then  be  able  to  pick  out  the  points  of  view 
that  were  nearest  their  own,  or  indeed,  per- 
suade or  cajole  one  or  two  homeland  leaders 
to  support  the  government's  point  of  view. 

The  government's  point  of  view,  of  course, 
was  one  which  was  stUl  dependent  upon 
race.  The  new  identity  document  will  depict 
race.  The  ministers  time  and  sigain  indicated 
to  us  that  political  rights  would  have  to  be 
exercised  through  separate  racial  groups. 

Now.  that's  not  the  establishment  of  any 
kind  of  a  democracy  in  the  South  African 
context.  That  is  maintenance  of  apsirtheid 
but  under  another  form  and  under  another 
name.  As  a  result  of  discussions  that  we  had 
with  Chief  Buthelezi,  who  had  indicated  he 
would  work  under  Mandela— as  a  result  of 
the  discussions  we  had  with  Mandela  which 
would  have  been  available  to  the  govern- 
ment, very  obviously,  it  was  clear  that  the 
prospect  of  a  united  African  leadership  was 
starting  to  emerge. 

And  if  you  had  Mandela  being  able  to  heal 
the  rift  between  ANC  and  Buthelezi,  as  he 
believed  he  could  if  he  were  freed,  and  es- 
tablishing a  united  view,  all  the  other  black 
groups  would  come  around  and  support  that 
kind  of  general,  joint  leadership.  In  those 
circumstances,  the  negotiation  could  not 
serve  any  purpose  for  the  government  be- 
cause they  knew  in  those  circumstances 
they  could  never  get  that  leadership  to 
accept  a  dispensation  for  the  future  that 
was  based  on  the  race  of  designation  of 
every  person  in  the  country. 

I  think  the  realization  of  the  real  prospect 
of  the  united  black  leadership  was  some- 
thing that  probably  surprised  the  govern- 
ment, and  also  caused  them  to  move  dra- 
matically away  from  negotiation  and  kill 
the  Commonwealth  initiative  as  they  did, 
like  the  General  described,  early  in  May. 

And  that  I  think  is  important  when  we 
look  to  the  future  because  something  is 
going  to  have  to  alter  the  equation,  alter 
the  balance  of  forces  in  South  Africa  if  the 
government's  view  is  to  be  changed. 

Well,  what's  next?  If  there  is  no  action,  no 
change  in  policies  in  the  United  States  and 
Britain,  there  wiU  stiU  be  actions  from  all 
other  countries  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
their  trade  weight  is  not  heavy  enough  to 
carry  the  day. 

It  needs  the  major  sUtes.  So  if  America 
and  Britain  would  move,  Germany  and  the 
community  would  move  and  Japan  would 


certainly  do  whatever  the  United  States 
would  do.  They're  the  major  commercial 
and  financial  powers,  and  therefore,  meas- 
ures would  be  successful  in  those  circum- 
stances. 

But  if  there  is  no  action  leading  to  a  con- 
certed approach  from  America  or  from  Brit- 
ain, the  black  leadership  will  decide  that 
they  have  no  substantial  or  significant  sup- 
port from  the  west. 

They've  been  asking  for  sanctions  for  a 
very,  very  long  while,  with  the  exception  of 
Chief  Buthelezi.  All  the  other  leaders  that 
spoke  to  us  said,  please,  if  you  don't  get  a 
negotiation,  try  and  get  the  west  to  exercise 
this  kind  of  pressure. 

The  exercise  of  sanctions  is  the  only  thing 
that  might  divert  decisions  from  the  Afri- 
cans, who  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  by  themselves,  they've  got  to  move  to  a 
full-scale  guerrilla  conflict. 

Now,  I  think  the  dates  are  critical.  The 
Commonwealth  meeting  starts  on  the  5th  of 
August.  And  if  Mrs.  Thatcher  doesn't  sup- 
port sanctions,  then  they  will  be  looking 
very  closely  at  what  the  United  States  does 
or  what  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  does. 

If  we  assume  for  a  moment  that  there  is 
no  effective  action  from  the  United  States 
by  the  time  you  adjourn,  it  would  seem  they 
are  on  their  own,  and  if  they  want  political 
equality,  they  have  to  fight  it  out.  I  don't 
think  anyone  can  blame  the  people  ulti- 
mately fighting  for  political  rights  and  po- 
litical liberty  in  a  situation  where  they  basi- 
cally have  no  liberty. 

After  all.  the  origins  of  the  greatest  of  all 
free  world  paths  came  out  of  such  a  fight  a 
long  while  ago.  The  kind  of  government 
that  would  emerge  at  the  end  of  a  long, 
drawn-out  guerrilla  war  would  owe  its  alle- 
giance to  its  source  of  arms,  would  be  anti- 
west,  pro-Soviet,  probably  Marxist  and 
would  nationalize  the  totality  of  the  west- 
em  commercial-trading-financial  links  in 
South  Africa. 

The  conflict  would  have  embroiled  all  the 
other  countries  of  southern  Africa,  who 
would  then  probably  be  coerced  into  moving 
in  the  same  direction  while  now  they  know 
the  coUectivist  approach  does  not  work  and 
they  basically  reject  it.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  a  result— that  would  destroy  the 
totality  of  western  strategic  and  commercial 
interests  in  South  Africa. 

Leave  aside  the  moral  question  for  the 
moment  and  just  look  at  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  United  States'  self-interest, 
the  British's  self-interest,  the  western  self- 
interest.  I  believe,  on  that  ground,  the  West 
ought  to  move  very  substantially. 

Nobody  can  guarantee  that  sanctions  will 
work  but  they  are  the  only  remaining 
option  to  the  west.  Surely  we've  learned 
over  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  quiet  di- 
plomacy or  whatever  it's  called  is  not  going 
to  move  the  Afrikaner  from  his  own  favored 
point  of  view. 

Indeed.  Afrikaner  history  indicates  that 
they  have  never  been  amenable  to  reason 
and  quiet  discussion  but  they  are  amenable 
to  pressure,  often  extreme  pressure.  That's 
the  only  thing  that  has  ever  caused  them  to 
move  off  their  own  chosen  path. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  chance  that  sanc- 
tions would  work.  They  would  need  to  be  ef- 
fective. They  would  need  to  indicate  to  the 
whites  plainly  that  you've  got  no  real  future 
in  the  country  unless  the  government 
changes.  And  what  the  banks  did  voluntari- 
ly as  a  result  of  economic  circumstances  last 
year  woke  many  whites  for  the  first  time  to 
the  fact  that  their  futures  could  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy in  South  Africa. 


So  that.  I  think,  offers  the  West  the  only 
opportunity.  There  can't  be  any  guarantees. 
It's  so  late  in  the  day  that  there's  no  course 
available  that  would  guarantee  the  preser- 
vation of  western  interests,  or  a  peaceful 
transition  in  South  Africa. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  option  of 
doing  nothing  is  going  to  guarantee  the  de- 
struction of  western  interests  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  massive  bloodshed  in  South  Africa 
over  an  eight-  or  ten-  or  twelve-year  period, 
if  there  is  another  course  that  provides  even 
a  reasonable  chance  of  a  better  result  for 
western  interests,  and  for  South  Africa 
itself,  then  that  alternative,  of  course.  I  be- 
lieve should  be  seriously  considered. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senators. 

Chairman  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  a  splendid  summation  of  the  con- 
clusions of  your  EPG  group.  Prime  Minister, 
I  think  you  have  placed  your  finger  on  one 
of  the  most  significant  factors,  and  that's 
the  issue  of  time.  That  will  certainly  be  an 
issue. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  comment  on  it  be- 
cause obviously  it's  an  issue  for  us  as  an  in- 
stitution, the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
to  address  that  issue.  But  I  think  in  your 
conunents  you  mentioned  some  benchmark 
meetings  that  are  coming  up,  the  meetings 
in  early  August,  the  fact  that  eventually 
this  body  will  adjourn  and  you  point  out 
that  people  in  South  Africa,  in  the  govern- 
ment and  those  that  are  not  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  blacks  of  South  Africa  are  watch- 
ing very  carefully  as  to  what  we,  as  a  socie- 
ty: what  we,  as  an  institution;  what  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  do,  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  I  think  that,  as  something  coming 
from  you  and  coming  from  the  General,  it  is 
very  Important  for  us  to  hear.  We  are  going 
to  at  l?ast  play  devil's  advocate  for  some  of 
the  course  of  this  panel  and  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  panel. 

I  and  Senator  Weicker  are  going  to  ad- 
dress some  questions  to  you  that  we  get 
asked  a  good  deal  and  will  probably  be 
asked  tomorrow  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  They  are  concerns  of 
Americans,  members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Senate,  and  they  need  to  be  addressed. 

We've  attempted  in  our  own  way  to  ad- 
dress them  but  I'd  be  interested,  and  all  of 
us  would  be  interested,  in  yours  and  the 
General's  reaction  to  them. 

One  of  the  challenges  that  is  put  to  us  is 
the  fact  that  any  kind  of  economic  sanc- 
tions, that  any  kind  of  interference  will  be 
counter-productive,  that  it  will  promote  in- 
transigence with  the  South  Africa  govern- 
ment, that  basically  the  government  itself 
will  become  more  entrenched  in  Its  own  atti- 
tude and  that  sanctions  will  be  self-destruc- 
tive. There  are  those  who  have  pointed  out 
where  sanctions  haven't  worked. 

How  do  you  respond  to  the  charge  that 
promoting  economic  sanctions  would  drive 
the  South  A91can  government- those  who 
you  have  just  mentioned  w^jo  are  calling  the 
shots  with  regards  to  South  African  policy— 
into  more  intransigence  and  less  willing  to 
come  to  grips  with  some  of  the  political  and 
human  rights  in  that  country. 

General  Obasamjo.  As  we  say.  nobody  can 
say  absolutely  or  can  guarantee  that  sanc- 
tions will  work,  but  when  we  were  in  South 
Africa  we  saw  and  witnessed  that  the  South 
African  government  believes  the  efficiency 
of  sanctions  and  uses  it  effectively  against 
its  neighbors,  too.  We  do  know  that. 

The  South  African  government  is  afraid 
of  only  two  things.  Those  two  things  are  the 
only    two    things    that    can    bring    about 
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change:  the  political  unrest  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  sanctions.  The  fact  they  are  afraid  of 
this  is  an  implication  that  it  would  work.  If 
they  are  not  afraid  of  it,  then  it  would  not 
work,  but  they  are  definitely  afraid  of  it. 

It  is  true  that  South  Africa  is  highly  de- 
veloped. It  is  also  true  that  South  Africa  de- 
pends fairly  intensively  on  the  outside 
world,  no  matter  what.  It  may  be  said  that 
South  Africa's  economy  depends  very  much 
on  the  outside  world. 

What  we  are  saying  is  not  sanctions  to  de- 
stroy the  South  African  economy  but  sanc- 
tions that  have  sufficient  effect  on  the 
white  population  of  South  Africa,  so  they 
can  bring  the  desired  pressure  on  their  gov- 
ernment for  change.  This  is  the  way  we  be- 
lieve sanctions  can  work. 

Prime  Minister  Phaser.  If  I  can  add  to 
that.  Senator.  If  you  could  force  them  into 
line  and  bring  about  changes  under  extreme 
pressure,  the  sanctions  would  be  to  get  the 
white  population  much,  much  more  con- 
cerned about  their  own  future  and  the 
present  government,  and  themselves  would 
bring  more  pressure  on  the  government  to 
bear. 

Chairman  Kennedy.  One  of  the  other, 
points  that  is  raised  constantly  is  the  argu- 
ment that  if  we  have  economic  sanctions, 
the  people  that  it's  going  to  hurt  is  the 
blacks.  Why  do  you  think  we  ought  to  have 
economic  sanctions  when  one  of  the  impor- 
tant black  leaders,  Buthelezi,  strongly  op- 
poses it  and  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
hurt  most  by  this  kind  of  economic  action 
are  going  to  be  the  blacks? 

Prime  Minister  Phaser.  I  think  that.  Sena- 
tor, is  probably  one  of  the  most  false  argu- 
ments of  all.  Let  me  just  say  one  word  about 
Chief  Buthelezi.  He  is  a  political  figure  in 
South  Africa.  He  can't  be  ignored,  but  he  is 
not  as  significant  as  many  people  say,  be- 
cause if  you  want  to  have  a  job,  you  have  to 
be  a  card-carrying  member  of  Inkhata  or 
even  if  you  want  to  go  to  school,  that  rein- 
forces his  numbers  very,  very  greatly. 

So  he  can't  be  ignored,  but  everyone  else 
says,  "We  want  sanctions  imposed."  The 
black  leaders  say,  the  blacks  generally  say, 
"We  know  that  sanctions  will  affect  us  and 
will  hurt  us  but  we  are  hurting  already." 
Sixty  or  seventy  percent  are  unemployed  in 
Crossroads  and  many  other  townships.  High 
levels  of  unemployment  in  that  and  the 
Homelands  where  there  is  no  economic  ac- 
tivity possible,  and  with  the  towns  and  the 
general  state  of  the  country  being  one  that 
really  denies  blacks  access  to  the  normal 
dignity  that  should  be  associated  with  the 
participation  in  a  reasonable  and  civilized 
society. 

So  blacks  suffer  a  great  deal  in  current 
circumstances.  They  say  they  want  to  hurt 
more  for  a  while  to  try  and  change  the  situ- 
ation. That's  their  judgment  and  I  really 
think  it's  presumptuous  for  white  leaders 
from  other  countries— and  I'm  not  thinking 
of  anyone  from  the  United  States  when  I 
say  that— to  suggest  that  they  have  a  capac- 
ity or  an  ability  or  even  a  right  to  put  a  su- 
perior foreign  Judgment  over  the  judgment 
that  is,  in  fact,  made  by  blacks  themselves 
in  South  Africa. 

But  also  it  needs  to  be  judged  against  the 
alternative.  And  if  one  can  accept  the  gener- 
al view  of  our  report,  that  a  descent  into 
greater  and  greater  violence  is  likely— and  in 
our  view  if  there's  no  change  there  will  be  a 
total  guerrilla  war  which  will  obviously  hurt 
many,  many,  maybe  tens  or  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  black  and  white— 
that's  the  alternative,  the  sanctions. 

That  alternative  will  result  in  infinitely 
more  people,  black  and  white,  being  hurt 


than  would  the  imposition  of  sanctions.  So 
you  are  not  comparing  a  sanction  situation 
with  another  situation  which  is  a  clean 
slate.  The  alternative  to  sanctions  is  one 
that  would  lead  to  much,  much  greater  loss 
of  life,  and  greater  killings. 

I  think  it  wrong  for  white  leaders  outside 
South  Africa  to  try  and  impose  their  Judg- 
ment over  that  of  the  blacks  within  South 
Africa.  It  smacks  of  paternalism  and  all 
sorts  of  things  that  should  be  put  aside. 

Chairman  Kennedy.  General,  is  there 
anything  you  want  to  add  to  that? 

General  Obasanjo.  Well,  I  just  want  to 
state  the  position  of  Buthelezi  because 
maybe  this  is  not  well  known.  Chief  Buthe- 
lezi was  a  member  of  ANC  and  when  ANC 
was  banned,  Buthelezi  remained  inside 
South  Africa  while  some  of  the  leaders  of 
ANC  fled  the  country,  others  were  impris- 
oned. 

And  it  was  decided  by  the  ANC  outside 
that  Buthelezi  should  form  another  organi- 
zation which  should  forswear  violence  so 
that  it  can  carry  on  in  existence.  And  he 
formed  Inkatha. 

The  quarrel  of  Buthelezi  and  ANC 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  Chief  Buthelezi 
hijacked  and  did  not  allow  Inkatha  to  work 
with  ANC.  And,  of  course,  since  Inkatha  is 
established  on  the  basis  of  non-violence,  no 
sanctions,  it  has  to  remain  in  that  sort  of 
mode. 

But  it  is  not  a  stand  against  a  sanction  or 
violence  that  causes  the  disagreement  with 
ANC.  It  is  the  fact  that  he  broke  with  the 
ANC.  After  all.  the  UDP,  which  cooperates 
with  ANC  at  the  moment,  stands  for  the 
same  thing  as  Inkatha  on  the  issue  of  vio- 
lence. 

Chairman  Kennedy.  We're  trying  to  share 
the  time  up  here,  and  I'll  ask  Senator 
Weicker  to  ask  what  questions  he  might 
have. 

Chairman  Weicker.  As  I  indicated  in  my 
opening  Statement,  I  think  Prime  Minister 
Praser  emphasized  in  his  remarks  that  time 
is  of  the  essence  in  this  matter.  That's  what 
I  would  like  to  base  my  questions  on. 

Number  one:  there  are  those  that  say  we 
are  already  past  the  point  where  meaning- 
ful negotiations  could  take  place,  that, 
indeed,  we  are  past  the  point  where  moder- 
ate voices  can  still  be  heard. 

Would  either,  or  both  of  you  care  to  ad- 
dress that  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  still  is  time  to  achieve  a  resolution  of 
the  matter  which  excludes  the  violence 
which  awaits? 

General  Obasanjo.  There  is  very,  very 
little  time;  very  little  time  indeed.  The  lead- 
ership of  ANC,  whether  inside  or  outside, 
particularly  Nelson  Mandela,  is  acknowl- 
edged throughout  South  Africa  as  the 
leader,  and  the  black  people  look  to  him  for 
salvation. 

We  met  him— I  met  him  three  times  in  the 
prison,  and  the  whole  group  met  him  two 
times.  He  is  an  impressive  man.  He's  a  na- 
tionalist. He's  a  man  who.  even  though  he 
has  been  in  prison,  has  a  fairly  good  knowl- 
edge of  what  goes  on  around  him.  He's  a 
man  who  has  spent  24  years  in  prison  and 
has  never  said  a  word  of  bitterness  against 
his  tormentors. 

Everywhere  we  went  and  wherever  we 
talked  among  the  black  people,  they  ac- 
knowledged—and as  Mr.  Praser  said,  even 
Chief  Buthelezi  said  to  us— "If  Nelson  Man- 
dela is  out,  we  will  gladly  work  under  him". 
This  is  the  type  of  person  this  man  is. 

We  believe  as  a  group,  from  what  we  saw 
of  him  and  what  we  saw  inside  South 
Africa,  that  with  a  man  like  him  free  and 


able  to  bring  his  office  and  influence  to 
bear,  there  can  still  be  room  for  negotiation 
if  there  is  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  those  things  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
voice  of  moderation  and  voice  of  reason  to 
come  into  play. 

But  the  time  is  running  out.  We  had  a 
case  while  we  were  there  of  unrest  in  Alex- 
andra. One  of  the  black  leaders,  in  fact,  Des- 
mond Tutu  went  to  Alexaindra  and  spoke  to 
the  people  and  said,  "Leave,  stop  and  let  me 
go  to  Cape  Town". 

They  told  him  he  wouldn't  get  anything 
out  of  Cape  Town.  He  would  come  back 
empty-handed.  He  pleaded  with  them.  He 
went  to  Cape  Town  and  three  days  later  he 
came  back  empty-handed.  They  told  him. 
"Next  time  when  you  appeal  to  us,  we  will 
not  listen." 

That  is  the  way  that  the  influence  of 
these  leaders  of  moderation  has  been  dif- 
fused, and,  of  course,  in  due  course  they  will 
have  no  influence  left.  And  what  will  take 
over  is,  I  guess,  radicalized  youngsters  who 
say  to  their  parents  now,  "You  are  afraid  to 
die  so  that  we  could  live  a  different  life.  If 
you  are  afraid  to  die,  we  are  not  afraid  to 
die.  We  will  die  so  that  our  children  can  live 
a  decent  life." 

Prime  Minister  Phaser.  Could  I  Just  add 
two  points  briefly  to  that.  Senator?  Last 
April  or  early  May  we  were  convinced  that 
the  black  leadership  would  accept  our  nego- 
tiating concept.  But  because  of  what  the 
government  has  done  in  the  last  three 
months  or  so,  the  government  could  accept 
that  concept  tomorrow,  but  the  black  lead- 
ership would  no  longer  accept  that  concept. 
The  government  would  have  to  do  much 
more  than  it  would  have  had  to  do  then  to 
demonstrate  its  own  good  faith. 

I  haven't  been  in  touch  with  the  black 
leadership  since  that  time.  Therefore,  it's 
difficult  to  make  a  judgment  of  what  more 
would  need  to  be  done  to  re-establish  the 
possibility  of  a  negotiation.  But  it  could  be 
going  as  far  as  abolition  of  the  Population 
Registration  Act  and  the  Group  Areas  Act. 
And  those  two  acts  could  be  abolished  with- 
out altering  the  face  of  South  Africa  in  the 
short  term  simply  because  of  economic 
forces.  How  many  blacks  are  going  to  be 
able  to  buy  a  house  in  the  white  suburbs, 
for  example? 

So.  from  practical  terms,  those  Acts  could 
be  abolished  without  disrupting  South 
Africa.  But  something  as  substantial  as  that 
may  be  necessary  to  get  back  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  negotiation. 

And.  I  emphasize  again  the  black  timeta- 
ble. They  will  be  looking  to  see  what  the 
United  States  does  over  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  what  the  British  government  does  over 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  And  after 
those  periods  have  gone,  if  there  isn't  sub- 
stantial support,  then  it  could  certainly  be 
far  too  late. 

If  I  could  just  make  one  word  of  explana- 
tion—one word  that  my  colleague  used.  I 
think  he  was  using  the  word  "radicalized"  in 
the  sense  of  believing  that  they  are  going  to 
have  to  go  it  alone  and  fight  it  out.  It  wasn't 
being  used  in  the  sense  that  some  people 
say  or  see  it  in  America  or  Australia  that 
"radical"  equals  communist.  It  wasn't  being 
used  in  that  sense.  It  was  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  Just  believing  that  they're  going  to 
have  to  fight  for  it. 

Chairman  Weicker.  If  I  may  Just  follow 
up  then:  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adjourns  around  October  1  without 
any  action  being  taken,  which  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  lame  duck  session  would  mean  no 
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action  could  be  taken  until  January  of  next 
year  at  the  earliest,  what  would  be  the  im- 
plication of  that? 

Prime  Minister  Praskr.  Well,  if  you  added 
to  that  no  actions  being  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  the  black  leadership  would 
be  assuming  that  they  are  not  going  to  get 
substantive  and  adequate  support  from  the 
West  and  that,  therefore,  if  they  are  going 
to  get  political  rights,  they're  going  to  have 
to  fight  for  it.  And  that  means  that  immedi- 
ately after  those  sorts  of  deadlines  occur, 
and  it  could  even  be  as  early  as  the  end  of 
August  that  they  could  be  having  meetings 
saying  we  haven't  got  adequate  support,  and 
therefore,  we  are  going  to  have  to  fight  for 
it. 

Once  you  make  those  decisions  and  start 
to  put  them  into  action,  terror  is  answered 
by  counter-terror,  and  the  hatreds  and  fears 
that  are  aroused,  it's  an  irreversible  deci- 
sion. You  only  get  back  to  negotiations  then 
when  one  side  or  the  other  becomes  ex- 
hausted enough  after  a  long  conflict.  And 
that  would  be  the  whites  after  eight  or  ten 
or  twelve  years. 

Chairman  Weicker.  Then  lastly,  if  there 
is  action  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States— and  by  that  I  mean  a  resolution 
that  has  gone  the  entire  length  of  the  con- 
stitutional process.  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent—do you  believe  that  will  precipitate 
ensuing  actions  by  other  governments,  both 
within  and  without  the  Commonwealth? 

Prime  Mininster  Phaser.  Let's  assume  for 
the  moment  that  it's  effective  action,  and  if 
you  wanted  to.  we  could  comment  on  that. 
But  if  there  is  effective  action- 
Chairman  Weicker.  —please  do. 

Prime  Mininster  Praser.  Thank  you.  But 
if  there  is  effective  action  from  the  United 
States,  I'm  sure  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Britain  to  hang  out.  And  all  the  members  of 
the  Commonwealth  will— they  want  to  and 
they  have  in  a  sense  been  held  back  by  Brit- 
ain. But  I  think  they  will  be  taking  their  de- 
cisions, other  members,  even  if  Britain 
doesn't,  early  in  August. 

I  know  that  Japan  will  do  whatever  the 
United  States  does.  And  that's  not  an  as- 
sumption. I  was  in  Japan  shortly  before 
their  election.  If  Britain  moves,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Germany  and  the  E^uropean 
community  can  move.  So  there  you've  got 
the  major  industrial,  financial  centers  of 
the  west. 

Do  you  want  me  to  give  an  indication  of 
what  we  think  the  minimum  measures  nec- 
essary? 

Chairman  Weicker.  Yes. 

Prime  Minister  Praser.  They  are  divided 
probably  into  three  categories.  Please  have 
in  mind  that  we  regard  these  as  a  minimum. 
If  anyone  wanted  to  do  more,  I  think  that 
would  be  helpful.  But  break  off  air  links 
both  ways.  That  means  stopping  American. 
Australian  and  British  aircraft  going  to 
South  Africa.  And  just  as  much  stopping 
South  African  aircraft  coming  here. 

Chairman  Kenwedy.  What  about  air 
space,  too.  Mr.  Prime  Minister?  Does  that 
include  denying  air  space  rights,  flying  over 
countries? 

Prime  Minister  Phaser.  Well,  if  they  can't 
land  their  aircraft  anywhere,  that's  not  nec- 
essary then,  I  think. 

Make  it  so  they  have  to  go  to  Lusaka  or 
Harare  to  get  out  of  the  country.  Take  away 
consular  facilities  from  South  Africa  except 
for  your  own  nationals.  You  for  yours  and 
Australia  for  Its,  so  they  have  to  apply  to 
their  Embassy  In  Washington  or  Canberra 
or  wherever  it  might  be.  That  would  be  a 
great  annoyance  to  whites  who  want  to 
travel,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  them. 


But  then  to  get  into  more  substantial 
measures,  look  at  the  financial  banking  area 
to  see  what  additional  steps  can  be  taken 
there  beyond  that  which  was  taken  for  com- 
mercial decisions  last  year.  Now  banning 
new  investment  is  useful  but  symbolic. 
There  just  is  not  going  to  be  new  invest- 
ment until  the  political  problems  are  solved. 

But  if  one  could  ban  access  to  trade  credit 
and  at  the  same  time  freeze  access  to  over- 
seas accounts  of  South  African  individuals 
or  corporations— accounts  held  in  America 
or  Australia  or  Britain— that  would  be  enor- 
mously effective,  especially  so  since  a  very 
large  number  of  South  Africans,  including 
Afrikaners,  are  trying  to  shift  funds  off- 
shore to  establish  a  safe  boathold  for  them- 
selves if  things  go  adversely  in  South  Africa. 

And  our  advice  is  that  through  different 
devices,  a  significant  number  of  South  Afri- 
cans, including  Afrikaner  farmers,  are 
trying  to  establish  funds  in  America  or  Brit- 
ain or  somewhere. 

And  then  thirdly,  rather  than  try  and  put 
a  ban  on  merchandise  exports  to  South 
Africa,  which  can  be  difficult  to  police,  put 
a  ban  on  the  major  commodity  and  agricul- 
tural exports  of  South  Africa  which  Is  often 
in  bulk  supplies,  therefore,  more  easily  po- 
liced and  more  easily  monitored  and  most  of 
which  are  in  excess  supply. 

And  even  in  the  case  of  the  rare  metals, 
the  dependence  of  the  West  on  South  Africa 
is  grossly  overstated.  In  nearly— well,  I 
think  in  every  case,  there  is  either  techno- 
logical change  diminishing  the  demand  or 
alternative  sources  of  supply  are  available, 
and  alternative  sources  outside  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  a  close  analysis  wUl  demonstrate 
that  that  is  correct. 

Chairman  Kennedy.  I  think  you  have 
probably  gone  beyond  this  in  your  earlier 
responses,  but  let  me  just  get  your  reaction. 

There  are  those  that  say  there  have  been 
some  meaningful  steps  taken  by  the  South 
African  government  in  recent  times;  the 
Mixed  Marriage  Act,  the  Trade  Unions  Act, 
changes  in  the  Pass  Law.  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, and  these  are  all  steps  that  have  been 
taken  in  the  last  year  or  year  and  a  half. 
Does  it  show  that  they  are  really  committed 
towards  progress? 

Also,  did  the  EIPG  give  up  too  early  and 
too  soon?  Hasn't  the  South  African  govern- 
ment demonstrated  that  they  are  prepared 
to  take  steps,  albeit  in  a  gradual  way?  And 
why  are  you  opposed  to  supporting  the  gov- 
ernment's program  of  reform?  Haven't 
really  meaningful  steps  been  taken  for  the 
first  time? 

Prime  Minister  Phaser.  Not  one  member 
of  our  group  believed  meaningful  steps  were 
being  taken  or  have  been  taken.  Let  me  just 
mention  a  couple  of  things.  The  Mixed-Mar- 
riage Act  certainly  in  some  ways  was  an  ad- 
vance that  affects  maybe  100  people  a  year. 
What  the  blacks  want  is  something  that  af- 
fects the  generality  of  blacks'  lives  in  South 
Africa  and  not  something  that  just  affects  a 
tiny,  tiny  proportion  of  those  in  South 
Africa. 

And  in  any  case,  if  you  are  a  white  and 
you  have  a  house  in  a  white  suburb,  and  if 
you  marry  a  colored  girl  or  a  black  girl,  the 
minute  you  sign  the  marriage  register,  you 
cannot  spend  another  night  in  the  house 
even  though  generations  have  lived  there. 

The  Pass  Laws,  the  ones  that  were  before 
abolished  were  replaced  by  a  new  Identity 
document.  So  that's  why  the  abolition  of 
the  Pass  Laws  was  not  greeted  with  jubila- 
tion as  it  should  have  been. 

It  is  terribly  important,  I  think  Senator, 
to   keep   in   mind   what   the   government 


means  when  it  talks  about  reform  and  new 
dispensation  and  apartheid  being  outmoded. 
They  do  not  mean  democracy  organized  as 
the  federal  system  as  we  know  It.  They 
mean  a  system  in  which  each  person  is  still 
designated  by  his  race  and  will  vote  in  his 
racial  group.  It's  racial  group  rights,  not  in- 
dividual rights.  And  it's  easily  maintained 
by  a  white  power  veto. 

Nothing  was  said  that  convinced  us  that 
the  government  wanted  to  move  away  from 
that.  Indeed,  we  had  discussions  amongst 
ourselves  in  the  group,  knowing  that  to  be 
the  view  of  the  government,  did  we  have 
any  right  to  continue  to  pursue  a  negotia- 
tion knowing  that  the  government  wasn't 
being  genuine  when  it  said  it  wanted  a  nego- 
tiation? 

And  we  believed  that  we  should  pursue 
the  possibility  of  getting  a  negotiation  be- 
cause sometimes  miraculous  things  can 
happen  in  negotiation  and  people  can  be 
pushed  up  to  a  point  of  view  and  adopt  a 
more  reasonable  view.  But  we  never  at  any 
point  believed  that  the  government  was  de- 
termined to  end  apartheid. 

They  were  trying  to  change  it  and  modify 
it  in  ways  which  would  gain  time  and  gain 
international  respectability  but  would  not 
give  political  rights  to  the  blacks.  I  don't 
think  for  a  minute  that  we  gave  up  too 
early. 

I  would  reinforce  what  the  General  said 
about  that  earlier.  We  had  come  to  the  view 
that  within  the  present  balance  of  forces  in 
South  Africa,  the  government  was  uninter- 
ested in  a  genuine  negotiation  and,  indeed, 
had  moved  dramatically  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

To  continue  and  to  have  tried  to  achieve  a 
negotiation  in  those  circumstances  would,  I 
believe,  have  been  demeaning.  Once  one  of 
your  distinguished  colleagues.  Senator, 
mentioned  the  prospects  negotiating  with  a 
certain  power  of  the  1930's.  I  think  that  at 
least  one  British  Prime  Minister  in  govern- 
ment lost  all  credibility  by  continuing  to  ne- 
gotiate beyond  the  point  in  which  negotia- 
tion allowed  one  to  maintain  one's  own  dig- 
nity and  self-esteem  in  a  democratic  state. 

This,  again,  is  why  we  come  to  the  need 
for  the  introduction  of  effective  substantial 
measures,  sanctions,  to  alter  the  balance  of 
forces  within  South  Africa.  And  without 
that,  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  hope  at  all. 

Chairman  Kennedy.  General,  I  just  have 
one  final  question.  I  note  that  Senator 
Weicker  has  one  or  two  concluding  ques- 
tions. And  that  is  with  regards  to  the  ANC. 

There  are  those  that  say  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  and  American  people 
that  are  supporting  strong  economic  meas- 
ures are  really  working  in  harmony  with  the 
ANC  and  that  that  is  basically  a  communist- 
front  organization.  Therefore,  that  those 
who  are  really  committed  to  democracy 
should  reject  both  the  ANC,  its  policies,  and 
the  policies  of  those  who  may  be  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  ANC. 

How  do  you  respond  to  the  allegation  that 
the  ANC  is  basically  a  commimist-front  or- 
ganization that  is  a  terrorist  organization 
and  that  is  committed  to  continued  violence 
and  disruption?  I  suppose  that's  put  in 
about  as  hard  a  way  as  you  could  put  it. 

General  Obasanjo.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

I  raised  that  same  question  with  Mr. 
Nelson  Mandela.  He  gave  me  an  answer,  and 
in  front  of  the  whole  group,  an  answer 

Chairman  Kennedy,  —for  our  record.  I 
think  it's  important  you  might  mention  his 
association  with  the  ANC.  I  know  it.  You 
know  it.  We  want  others  who  read  through 
to  know. 


General  Obasanjo.  Well,  Nelson  Mandela, 
of  course,  was  the  leader  of  ANC,  who  has 
been  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment.  He's 
spent  24  years  there  and  has  recently  cele- 
brated his  60th  birthday.  Now  he  said  that 
in  1947  he  headed  the  move  to  rid  the  ANC 
of  communist  elements.  And  that  it  was 
those  who  were  opposed  to  communists 
that,  in  fact,  defeated  him  and  his  group  be- 
cause they  said  that  the  ANC  is  democratic 
movement.  And  in  a  democracy  you  do  not 
ban— or  fail  a  radical's  idea  by  banning 
them.  You  do  It  by  force  of  persuasion. 

And  that  the  ANC  is  like  the  British  Par- 
liament where  the  only  thing  you  need  to  be 
a  member  of  is  to  win  an  election.  And  the 
only  thing  you  need  to  be  a  member  of  the 
ANC  is  to  be  opposed  to  apartheid.  And  he 
said  to  us  that  if  in  24  years  that  he  has 
been  put  in  prison— and  the  government  has 
not  got  him  to  say  what  he  does  not  believe 
in,  how  can  anybody  think  that  the  commu- 
nists will  get  him  to  do  what  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in? 

And  he  referred  to  Oliver  Tombo  and  said, 
"You  know  Oliver  Tombo?  We  have  been 
childhood  friends.  Do  you  see  him  as  a  Com- 
munist, or  is  Ohver  Tombo  the  kind  of  man 
that  the  communists  would  put  up  as  a 
front?  And  he  will  accept  that  position? 
No,"  he  said. 

He  agreed  that  there  are  people  in  ANC 
who  have  been  in  the  communist  party 
before.  He  did  not  deny  that.  But  he  said 
they  are  much  less  in  number  than  the 
number  that  the  government  quoted. 

He  also  said  that  the  only  document  that 
the  ANC  has  now  to  work  with  is  the  Free- 
dom Charter.  And  for  that  document,  the 
ANC  was  taken  to  Court.  The  Court  ab- 
solved them  that  that  document  is  not  a 
communist  document.  And  they  won  that 
case  in  Court.  And  he  referred  us  to  the 
latest  writeup  on  the  ANC  by  Professor 
Lodge  which  is  very,  very  instructive,  and 
which  is  very  up-to-date. 

It  talks  about  the  ANC  executives,  which 
of  them  has  any  communist  connection  in 
the  past  and  which  of  them  have  no  com- 
munist connection.  If  one  goes  by  this 
really,  the  cry  that  ANC  is  a  communist  or- 
ganization, it's  absolutely  baseless. 

Chairman  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Weicker. 

Chairman  Weicker.  My  last  question  is 
two-part.  With  its  policy  of  either  accept- 
ance, which  has  been  the  case  during  the 
past  decade,  or  its  policy  of  constructive  en- 
gagement which  is  the  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration, I  would  like  to  know  one:  the  view 
of  the  United  SUtes  by  the  white  South  Af- 
rican? And  two:  The  view  of  the  United 
States  by  the  black  African? 

General  Obasanjo.  When  we  were  in 
South  Africa  and  we  had  a  meeting  with  the 
President,  President  Botha,  he  left  us  with 
no  doubt  that  .  .  .  gave  him  support  and 
two  leaders  for  whom  he  has  a  disregard- 
President  Reagan  and  Mrs.  Thatcher. 
Wherever  we  went  among  the  black  people 
inside  South  Africa,  we  were  left  in  no 
doubt  that  they  have  been  disappointed, 
particularly  by  the  United  States. 

They  told  us  time  and  again  that  they 
used  to  look  up  to  the  United  States  as  a 
model  of  a  multi-racial  society  or  non-racial 
society  that  they  would  want  to  emulate 
and,  if  possible,  surpass.  But  the  way  that 
they  have  been  abandoned  by  that  same  so- 
ciety, they  feel  that  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  look  up  to.  This  is  the  picture  they 
give  us. 

Prime  Minister  Phaser.  If  I  could  add  to 
that.  Senators.  There  are  a  number  of  other 


things  which  have  exacerbated  the  views 
held  of  the  United  States  and  of  Britain  be- 
cause I  think  the  perceptions  are  shared  in 
relation  to  both  countries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  government 
has  believed  the  United  States  and  Britain 
would  protect  South  Africa  from  effective 
measures  taken  by  the  international  com- 
munity. That  encouraged  the  government's 
intransigence.  It  has  made  the  government 
surer  and  more  firm  and  more  determined 
to  pursue  its  own  path. 

And  also  because  of  things  that  have  been 
said  both  here  and  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
To  give  an  example.  Prime  Minister  Thatch- 
er sought  to  minimize  any  concessions  she 
had  made  at  Nassau  by  saying  she  hasn't 
budged  an  inch  or  only  a  teensy-weensy  bit 
and  held  up  her  hand.  And  by  the  kinds  of 
statements  she  has  made  in  recent  days  pre- 
ceding the  meeting  to  be  held  starting  on 
the  3rd  of  August— all  these  sorts  of  things 
have  led  to  the  view  that  the  two  countries 
are  not  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  African 
nationalism  in  South  Africa. 

I  believe  that  that's  a  great  tragedy  be- 
cause the  United  States,  in  particular,  has 
been  a  force  for  good  in  so  much  of  the 
world  and  in  ever  so  much  of  its  history  and 
has  wandered  in  foreign  policy  more  so  than 
any  other  major  state,  I  believe,  to  pursue 
courses  that  are  correct,  that  are  morally 
right,  if  you  like,  and  that's  not  generally 
the  standard  by  which  the  foreign  policy  of 
any  government  is  tested. 

One  generally  looks  just  to  self-interest. 
And  I've  sought  to  argue  the  self-interest  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States  this  morning. 
But  here  I  believe  the  self-interested  cause 
and  the  morally-right  path  coincide,  abso- 
lutely. This  is  one  of  the  things  that  goes  to 
the  importance  of  the  timetable. 

It  is  because  the  black  leadership  has  been 
disappointed  by  lack  of  effective  support 
from  Britain  and  the  United  States  for  a 
long  while  now  that  they  are  looking  at  the 
upcoming  period  as  one  of  great  imrwrtance. 

And.  again,  if  it  results  in  no  action  being 
taken,  they'll  come  to  the  conclusions  that 
they  are  without  effective  support  and  take 
the  other  decisions  which  were  indicated. 
These  adages  are  again  made  worse  by  the 
apparent  speed  with  which  sanctions  are 
put  in  place  in  other  areas,  which  I  certain- 
ly agreed  with  and  supported.  Australia, 
under  my  government  at  the  time,  put  in  I 
think,  more  comprehensive  sanctions  after 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  than  maybe 
even  did  the  United  States.  We  certainly 
supported  whatever  the  United  States  did. 

We  don't  have  any  significant  trade  with 
Libya  or  with  Nicaragua  but  I  don't  disagree 
with  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  in 
either  case  in  relation  to  sanctions.  For  that 
matter— and  I'm  speaking  for  myself,  only, 
obviously— I  don't  disagree  with  the  admin- 
istration's policy  in  relation  in  Nicaragua.  I 
think  it's  a  very  difficult  situation.  Maybe  it 
just  establishes  a  credential  of  some  kind  to 
conservatives  at  least  on  some  things. 

But  the  fact  that  sanctions  have  been  put 
in  place  in  these  instances,  and  the  fact  that 
sanctions  are  opposed  so  vehemently  in  rela- 
tion to  South  Africa,  just  reinforces  the 
view  that  Britain  and  America  have  more 
sympathy  with  Mr.  P.W.  Botha  than  the 
with  the  cause  of  African  freedom  or  poli- 
tial  rights  for  blacks.  I  think  this  is  tragic. 

If  the  whole  thing  descends  into  a  major 
guerrilla  conflict,  step  by  step,  with  some  ir- 
reversible steps  to  be  made  very  closely 
ahead  of  us,  that's  going  to  leave  through- 
out Africa  a  view  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Britain  which  does  not  accord  with  so 


much  of  the  history  of  this  country,  or  of 
Britain,  both  of  whom  in  many  instances 
have  acted  internationally  out  of  a  great 
sense  of  what  has  to  be  done  and  of  a  great 
sense  of  what's  right. 

And  to  put  that  tradition  aside  is  tragic, 
not  just  for  the  United  States  and  not  just 
for  South  Africa  but  I  think  it's  tragic  for 
all  the  democracies. 

Chairman  Kennedy.  We  want  to  thank 
you  very  much.  General,  and  Mr.  Prime 
Minister.  I  think  your  conunents  are  of 
great  interest  to  us.  I  know  it  will  be  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Senate  and  I'm  sure 
to  the  American  people. 

We  have  very  substantial  resources  in  our 
own  country  in  gaining  insights  to  the  prob- 
lems within  our  country  and  around  the 
world.  But  I  do  believe  your  Insights  into 
this  situation,  which  is  of  such  enormous 
importance  and  consequence  to  the  people, 
black  and  white  alike  in  South  Africa,  and 
to  all  of  Africa  and  to  all  over  the  world,  is 
of  enormous  importance  to  the  American 
people. 

You  come  from  different  traditions,  dif- 
ferent backgrounds,  different  experience 
and  different  countries,  but  your  comments 
today,  I  think,  have  been  of  enormous  help 
to  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  are  trying 
to  ensure  that  our  policy  towards  that  part 
of  the  world  will  be  in  line  with  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  western  politic  for  respect  to- 
wards the  basic  political  rights  and  human 
rights. 

We  are  very,  very  grateful  to  the  both  of 
you  and  for  the  time  that  you  have  spent 
and  your  panel  has  spent  on  this  issue.  We 
know  that  you  have  other  important  meet- 
ings. We  have  already  delayed  you  past  one 
very  Important  one,  but  we've  been  grateful 
to  you  for  your  appearance  here. 

General  Obasanjo.  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Prime  Minister  Phaser.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


TRIBUTE  TO  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  F»resiclent.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Averell  Harriman.  During  his  long  life, 
he  touched  and  affected  the  course  of 
American  history  at  some  of  its  most 
crucial  and  trying  times. 

Roneering  America's  Navy  in  the 
First  World  War.  molding  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal  policies  during  the  Great 
Depression,  and  negotiating  the 
United  States-Soviet  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  Harriman's  confident  and  per- 
sistent personality  won  him  the  ear  of 
almost  every  major  world  leader  in  the 
20th  century. 

I  want  to  acknowledge  not  only  the 
great  influence  Averell  Harriman  had 
on  our  Nation  but  also  the  spirit  in 
which  he  served  it.  Exceptionally  ca- 
pable in  a  multitude  of  private  inter- 
ests, he  was  always  prepared  to  pro- 
vide for  an  interest  beyond  himself. 
His  willingness  to  head  the  Business 
Advisory  Council  during  the  depres- 
sion while  also  chairman  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  evidences  the  unself- 
ishness he  projected  in  times  of  need. 

It  is  this  combination  of  ability  and 
unselfishness  that  characterizes  the 
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truly  great  leaders  of  our  time  and 
which  certainly  describes  our  memory 
of  Averell  Harriman.* 


BILL  IRELAND.  BANDMAN 
EXTRAORDINAIRE 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  before  my  colleagues  in  this  re- 
vered chamber  to  pay  my  respects  to  a 
man  who  enriched  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow  South  Dakotans. 
Mr.  William  Ireland  was  a  rare  individ- 
ual who  shared  not  only  the  gift  of 
music  with  his  students,  but  also  in- 
stilled in  all  a  sense  of  humanity  and 
meaning  in  life.  The  greatness  of  this 
man  certainly  qualified  him  to  be  ad- 
dressed with  a  title  of  distinction.  As  a 
true  mark  of  his  character,  he  instead 
insisted  on  one  nsime  only— just  plain 
bill.  Thus,  everyone  young  and  old 
alike  new  and  loved  him  as  Bill. 

Bill  was  the  fun-loving  type  of 
person  who  worked  hard  and  played 
hard.  The  glint  in  his  eye  was  ever- 
present;  it  merely  varied  in  intensity, 
revealing  the  clever  whimsy  and  mis- 
chief at  work  in  his  mind.  Those  same 
vivid  eyes  would  strike  temporary  fear 
in  his  student  musicians  when  he 
would  demand  nothing  less  than  their 
best.  Such  moments  of  trepidation 
faded  quickly  from  memory  however, 
and  inevitably  gave  way  to  the  fruits 
of  Bill's  labor.  The  rewards  were  per- 
sonal accomplishment  and  blue-ribbon 
bands  with  countless  trophies  and 
honors  in  international  competition. 
His  bands  even  performed  here  in  our 
Nation's  captial. 

During  his  career.  Bill  served  as  di- 
rector of  bands  for  the  communities  of 
Madison  and  Flandreau.  His  successful 
tenure  spanned  four  decades  and 
earned  him  honors  and  awards.  His 
active  involvement  in  the  community 
extended  far  beyond  his  vocation.  He 
contributed  his  talents,  energy  and  vi- 
tality to  various  civic,  social,  and 
church  organizations.  His  devotion 
and  generosity  to  the  people  around 
him  is  reflected  by  their  love  for  him 
and  their  sorrow  in  his  passing.  Bill 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  President,  Bil  Ireland  was  a 
truly  great  man.  His  exemplary  life 
serves  as  a  beacon,  compelling  us  to 
strive  and  excel  in  all  that  we  do.  He 
was  a  teacher  beyond  his  baton  and 
music.  Bill  taught  us  the  virtues  of 
ambition.  perseverence,  common 
sense,  reliance,  competitiveness,  re- 
spect, compassion,  friendship,  and 
love.  Most  of  all.  he  showed  us  life  has 
meaning  and  purpose.* 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SERVICE 

OP  AVERELL  HARRIMAN 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  saw  the  passing  of  W.  Averell 
Harriman.  a  man  who  had  become  an 
institution  in  the  life  of  20th  century 
America.  In  eulogy,  many  have  spoken 


and  written  to  celebrate  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation.  To  their  words,  I 
wish  to  add  only  a  comment  concern- 
ing the  continuing  relevance  of  the 
Harriman  philosophy  to  current  na- 
tional affairs.  I  refer  most  particularly 
to  Ambassador  Harriman's  convic- 
tions—reflected in  action— with  regard 
to  public  service  and  to  America's  role 
and  responsibility  in  the  world. 

In  commemorating  Mr.  Harriman's 
life,  some  have  commented  that,  with 
his  inherited  wealth,  public  service 
was  not  something  "he  had  to  do." 
Ambassador  Harriman  would  probably 
have  found  such  an  account  slightly 
amusing  and  more  than  a  little  ironic. 
Averell  Harriman  regarded  participa- 
tion in  America's  public  life  not  as  a 
sacrifice  but  as  a  privilege  and  an 
honor.  Recognizing  that  his  private 
wealth  conferred  both  advantage  and 
obligation,  he  exercised  the  advantage 
in  order  to  fulfill  the  obligation. 

We  are  passing  now  through  a 
period  when  the  country— as  reflected 
in  its  elected  administration— has 
drifted  considerably  from  such  quietly 
patriotic  principles.  Under  the  reign- 
ing ideology,  national  self-congratula- 
tion has  become  the  theme;  individual 
self-aggrandisement  the  prevailing 
credo.  Public  office,  properly  a  solemn 
investiture  of  trust,  has  become  less  an 
opportunity  for  those  with  wealth  to 
serve  than  for  those  who  have  held 
office  to  become  wealthy.  Meanwhile, 
the  influence  of  public  policy  has  been 
transformed  from  a  means  to  promote 
the  national  weal  into  a  growth  indus- 
try aimed  at  serving  factional  and  cor- 
porate interests.  Ambassador  Harri- 
man's philosophy  and  service  remind 
us  of  a  different  and  higher  ethic,  to 
which  we  may  hope  someday  to  see 
our  public  life  return. 

Averell  Harriman  leaves  more,  how- 
ever, than  a  record  of  honest  and  al- 
truistic service.  His  contribution  was 
an  aggressive  and  agile  diplomacy 
which  served  this  Nation  well  during 
his  lifetime  and  which  can  continue  to 
serve  by  its  example.  Few  players  on 
the  international  stage  ever  saw  or  did 
more.  None  represented  American  in- 
terests more  ably. 

Ambassador  Harriman  believed  in. 
and  exemplified,  American  responsibil- 
ity in  the  world  community.  He 
brought  ideas  to  bear  on  foreign 
policy,  while  never  losing  the  consum- 
mate diplomat's  sense  of  the  practical. 
He  was  an  early,  ardent,  and  continu- 
ing proponent  of  the  United  Nations, 
recognizing  that  its  vagaries  reflected 
no  more  or  less  than  the  diverse 
people  and  nationalities  which  com- 
prised it. 

But  most  significant  was  Ambassa- 
dor Harriman's  performance  in  the 
conduct  of  American  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Never,  through  a 
diplomatic  career  that  spanned  dec- 
ades, did  Mr.  Harriman  exhibit  the 
slightest  illusion  about  the  nature  of 


Stalin  or  his  successors.  Indeed,  he  is 
blamed  in  some  historical  interpreta- 
tions for  contributing  to  the  onset  of 
the  Cold  War  by  his  warnings  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  about  the  Soviet  Union's 
postwar  intentions  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  elsewhere.  Yet,  it  was  precisely 
this  realism— and  his  ability  to  express 
himself  with  an  elegantly  firm 
candor— that  gained  Mr.  Harriman  a 
respect  in  the  Soviet  Union  which  he 
never  lost  and  which  enabled  him  to 
arbitrate  so  skillfully. 

Averell  Harriman's  philosophy  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations  was 
subtle  but  straight-forward,  emanating 
from  the  premise  that  American  inter- 
ests would  best  be  served  by  a  continu- 
ing effort  to  manage  the  relationship 
through  agreements  built  on  common 
ground.  Such  agreement,  he  believed, 
could  be  forged  not  from  a  mutual 
compatibility,  which  did  not  and  does 
not  exist,  but  from  a  mutual  interest 
in  peace,  an  interest  Intensified  by  the 
unbanishable  specter  of  nuclear  war. 

It  was  this  philosophy  which  Ambas- 
sador Harriman  carried  with  him  to 
Moscow  in  1963  when,  as  President 
Kennedy's  envoy,  he  negotiated  the 
world's  first  nuclear  arms  control 
agreement,  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  And  it  was  this  philosophy 
which  produced  in  him  a  determined 
anger  as  he  saw  American  foreign 
policy,  in  his  final  years,  slide  into  a 
posture  of  unwarranted  complacency 
mixed  with  unproductive  bluster. 
America  would  be  well  served  by  a 
return  to  the  determined  and  purpose- 
ful diplomacy  that  Ambassador  Harri- 
man so  well  exemplified:  the  iron  fist 
in  the  velvet  glove. 

Ambassador  Averell  Harriman  found 
honor  in  the  privilege  of  serving  his 
Nation.  And  the  United  States,  in 
turn,  was  graced  by  this  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career.  To  fulfill  its  highest 
ideals  and  purpose  in  the  world,  Amer- 
ica will  continue  to  need  such  men.« 


NATIONAL  COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION  DAY 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Na- 
tional Community  Education  Day.  I 
believe  that  learning  is  a  lifelong  proc- 
ess and  that  the  most  effective  educa- 
tion takes  place  when  the  public 
schools  and  the  community  work  to- 
gether. 

In  New  Mexico  we  have  a  number  of 
examples  of  this  interaction.  The  Na- 
tional Laboratories  at  Los  Alamos  pro- 
vide demonstrations  and  discussions  to 
attract  young  students  into  learning 
about  science.  Local  school  districts 
make  facilities  available  after  hours 
for  continuing  education  and  commu- 
nity activities.  All  of  these  programs 
indicate  how  much  we  value  educa- 
tion. 
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Educators  have  long  recognized  the 
need  for  an  educating  community,  a 
community  in  which  the  school  is  rec- 
ognized, valued,  and  supported  by  ev- 
eryone. The  success  of  the  old  one- 
room  schoolhouse  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood as  the  product  of  a  totally  sup- 
portive community  that  was  willing  to 
pay  in  cash,  goods,  and  services  for  the 
education  of  the  next  generation. 

The  recent  Department  of  Educa- 
tion publication,  "What  Works,"  reaf- 
firmed what  we  all  suspected,  that  a 
child's  education  is  greatly  enhanced 
when  parents  become  involved  to  sup- 
port and  extend  what  the  child  learns 
in  school.  I  think  research  would  show 
that  the  community's  support  also  has 
a  positive  effect  on  maJdng  young 
people  feel  that  education  is  a  very 
valuable  commodity. 

Our  period  of  history  is  being  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Information  Age.  That 
description  is  far  too  passive.  Its  not 
enough  to  have  information  available 
to  us,  we  must  develop  the  skills  for 
analysing  and  using  that  information 
effectively.  Schools  can  teach  us  the 
skills  for  analysing  information  but 
only  the  interaction  of  schools  and  the 
community  can  define  how  that  infor- 
mation can  be  used  effectively.  In  rec- 
ognizing this  cooperative  effort  with 
"National  Community  Education 
Day,"  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for 
our  next  period  of  history,  the  Educa- 
tion Age.« 


AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO 
IONIZING  RADIATION 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  Veterans  Dioxin  and  Radiation 
Exposure  Compensation  Standards 
Act  (Public  Law  98-542;  98  stat.  2725), 
which  would  delete  the  word  "female" 
in  reference  to  breast  cancer. 

I  became  aware  last  week  that  an  Il- 
linois resident,  Mr.  Don  Parchem,  a 
marine  veteran  who  had  an  operation 
for  breast  cancer,  was  turned  down  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  based 
on  the  fact  that  even  though  he  had 
been  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation 
while  in  the  Marine  Corps,  he  was  not 
eligible  for  consideration  because  the 
law  listed  female  breast  cancer  only  as 
a  radiogenic  disease.  Unfortunately, 
the  law  does  not  cover  a  male  with 
breast  cancer. 

I  believe  that  when  considering  the 
issue  of  breast  cancer,  it  should  not 
matter  whether  a  female  or  male  has 
the  disease.  The  issue  is  the  cancer 
itself. 

Although  scientists  have  determined 
that  the  likelihood  of  male  breast 
cancer  from  radiation  is  very  minimal, 
the  problem  does  exist.  I  think  that 
for  those  cases  where  male  cancer  is 
found  in  a  veteran,  and  it  can  be 
proven  that  the  cancer  was  caused  by 
an  individual  being  exposed  to  ionizing 


radiation  while  in  the  military,  that 
individual  should  be  compensated. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  my 
amendment  with  my  good  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  Senator  Murkowski,  and 
I  think  we  have  reached  an  agreement 
which  will  not  require  me  to  ask  for  a 
vote  on  my  amendment. 

I    yield    to   my    good    friend   from 

Alaclro 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  appreciate  Sen- 
ator Dixon's  strong  interest  in  and 
concern  for  the  issues  relating  to  vet- 
erans' exposure  to  ionizing  radiation 
as  a  result  of  atomic  tests. 

Senator  Dixon's  amendment  was  de- 
signed to  overcome  what  he  believes  is 
an  inequitable  and  discriminatory  dif- 
ferentiation between  male  and  female 
breast  cancer,  and  the  consideration  of 
those  diseases  by  the  VA  in  the  adjudi- 
cation of  claims  for  disability  compen- 
sation. He  could  very  well  be  correct. 

He  proposed  to  delete  the  word 
"female"  when  making  reference  to 
breast  cancer.  Senator  Dixon  became 
very  concerned  as  a  result  of  a  newspa- 
per article  which  chronicled  a  veter- 
an's denied  claim  for  VA  compensa- 
tion. A  male  veteran  had  breast  cancer 
and  had  been  exposed  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation when  in  the  service.  The  veteran 
claimed  discrimination  because  the 
VA's  list  of  "radiogenic  diseases"  lists 
"female"  breast  cancer  only  as  such  a 
disease. 

Public  Law  98-542,  the  Veterans* 
Dioxin  and  Radiation  Exposure  Com- 
pensation Standards  Act,  established 
an  advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Hazards  which  is  required  to 
review  scientific  information  on  an  on- 
going basis.  This  process  is  intended  to 
ensure  that  the  VA  regulations  would 
be  updated  if  scientific  data  so  indicat- 
ed. This  committee  is  comprised  of  rec- 
ognized authorities  on  radiation  and 
agent  orange  related  diseases. 

Currently,  available  scientific  infor- 
mation, such  as  that  prepared  by  the 
National  Acawlemy  of  Sciences  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  indicates  that  little 
data  exists  on  male  breast  cancer,  in 
part  because  the  incidence  of  this 
cancer  in  men  is  so  rare.  The  advisory 
Committee  on  the  Biological  Effects 
of  Exposure  to  Ionizing  Radiation  in 
its  report  entitled  "The  Effects  on 
Populations  of  Exposure  to  Low  Levels 
of  Ionizing  Radiation,"  1980— the  so- 
called  BEIR  III  report— states  that 
"[blreast  cancer  occurs  almost  exclu- 
sively in  women  •  •  *".  In  addition, 
the  reports  states  "[t]he  female  breast 
is  one  of  the  organs  most  susceptible 
to  radiation  carcinogenesis  •  *  *.  Evi- 
dence concerning  male  breast  cancer  is 
confined  to  case  reports  of  cancers  is 
men  exposed  to  therapeutic  radiation 
for  benign  conditions."  To  date.  I  am 
advised  that  there  is  no  scientific  data 


to  support  the  conclusion  that  expo- 
sure to  ionizing  radiation  is  associated 
with  male  breast  cancer. 

However,  in  view  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  raised  with  regard  to 
this  subject  in  general,  and  the  specif- 
ic case  referred  to  in  the  newspaper.  I 
believe  that  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  should  look  into  this 
matter  further. 

Therefore,  I  propose  the  following: 

First,  that  our  staffs  meet  promptly 
with  the  VA's  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals—the highest  level  of  appeal  for 
veterans'  claims— to  review  the  facts 
and  to  determine  if  there  is  a  basis  for 
reopening  the  veteran's  case. 

Second,  that  I  shall  write  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Hazards,  and  request  that 
as  part  of  their  scheduled  November 
1986  meeting,  that  they  address  this 
issue  and  report  their  findings  to  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
with  a  copy  to  Senator  Dixon.  I  will 
discuss  those  findings  with  my  distin- 
guished friend.  Senator  Dixon.  At 
that  time,  we  can  determine  if  further 
action  is  required.  If  necessary,  the 
committee  will  take  up  this  issue  im- 
mediately following  the  committee's 
consideration  of  the  President's  VA 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
At  this  time,  we  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  testimony  on  this 
issue  from  Senator  Dixon,  medical 
witnesses,  and  veterans  organizations. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  if  he 
believes  that  these  steps  are  an  appro- 
priate avenue  to  pursue  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  agree  with  my  good 
friend  that  what  he  has  just  stated  is 
our  agreement.  I  thank  him  and  the 
staff  of  the  committee  for  working  on 
this  problem  with  me. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  The  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  continues  to  be 
actively  involved  in  issues  relating  to 
veterans'  exposure  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation. I  welcome  Senator  Dixon's  in- 
volvement with  us  to  ensure  that  the 
VA  appropriately  include  in  its  regiila- 
tions  diseases  which  have  been  deter- 
mined to  be  radiogenic.  I  appreciate 
his  cooperation  and  that  of  his  staff, 
principally  Charles  Smith,  in  this 
matter,  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Senator  on  this  and  other  im- 
portant issues  affecting  our  Nation's 
veterans.* 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  Russia  was  one  of 
the  major  centers  of  Jewish  activity. 
Jewish  learning,  teaching  and  tradi- 
tons  prospered  while  Jews  lived  in 
small  towns  and  cities  centered  on 
their  synagogues  and  rabbis.  Today, 
hardly  anything  from  this  past  world 
still  remains.  In  1926,  there  were  over 
1,000  synagogues  operating  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Now,  there  are  about  70,  one 
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synagogue  for  roughly  every  25,000 
people,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  synagogue  closed  or  barricaded  to 
prevent  entry.  Jewish  religious  texts 
and  ritual  objects  are  not  produced  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Hebrew  cannot  be 
taught  or  studied  by  Jews  and  all 
Jewish  communal  and  cultural  institu- 
tions have  been  destroyed. 

Because  of  the  constant  anti-Semi- 
tism which  constantly  faces  Soviet 
Jews,  many  want  to  leave  and  strive 
for  repatriation  to  Israel. 

One  example  Is  Naum  and  Inna 
Meiman.  The  Meimans  are  an  elderly, 
ailing  couple  who  desperately  want  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  They  want  to  re- 
unite with  their  daughter  and  obtain 
medical  treatment  for  Inna  which  the 
Soviets  cannot  provide.  The  Meimans 
have  filed  their  emigration  papers 
many  times,  but  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment repeatedly  refuses  their  re- 
quests. The  Meimans  are  wonderful, 
righteous  people  who  deserve  the  best 
life  can  offer.  The  Soviet  Government 
can  give  no  justifiable  reason  why 
they  continue  to  deny  this  lovely 
couple  the  right  to  medical  treatment 
or  to  choose  the  way  they  want  to  live. 

I  strongly  encourage  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  grant  the  Meimans  exit 


visas    to    their    historic     homeland, 
Israel.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
10  a.m.  today,  August  1,  1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
1:22  a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  10 
a.m.,  Augiist  1,  1986. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  July  31,  1986: 
In  thk  Army 

The  following-named  Army  Chaplains 
Competitive  Category  officer  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  U.S.  Army  to  the  grade  indicat- 
ed under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  611(a)  and  624: 
7*0  be  permanent  brigadier  general 

Col.  Charles  J.  McDonnell.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Chaplains  Competitive  Category,  U.S. 
Army. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  628,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 


LINE  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 
Robert  D.  Childs,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willie  W.  Gray,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harry  P.  Johnson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  B.  Renz.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy graduates  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  541: 

Craig  S.  Esslinger.  2841. 

Todd  W.  Vosper.  3032. 

The  following-named  Marine  Corps  En- 
listed CoRunissioning  Education  Program 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  531: 

Stewart  H.  Holmes,  9237. 

Jeffrey  D.  Warren,  8808. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  July  31,  1986: 

Jefferson  B.  Sessions  III,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  Public  Law  98-353,  approved  July  10, 
1984,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  1986. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COCO  WEINRAUB 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  Coco  Weinraub,  a  constituent 
of  mine  recently  selected  to  receive  the  Los 
Angeles  Outstanding  Youth  Award.  In  addition 
to  this  honor,  she  was  also  asked  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Junior  Statesman  Summer  School 
here  in  Washington. 

Only  100  outstanding  students  are  chosen 
each  year  to  attend  this  summer  program.  As 
one  of  them,  Ckx:o  should  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  her  generation. 

Her  academic  accomplishments  are  impres- 
sive. She  is  an  "A"  student  at  Pacific  Pali- 
sades High  School  where  she  will  be  in  the 
11th  grade  next  year.  In  addition  to  her  scho- 
lastic achievements,  she  also  participates  in 
Student  Council,  the  Speech  Team,  and  is  a 
writer  for  the  National  Youth  News  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  a  young 
constituent  as  talented  and  impressive  as 
Coco  Weinraub.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  a  remarkable 
young  woman. 


(2)  The  financing  proposed  in  H.R.  4907  is 
complicated  solely  to  mask  the  true  nature  of 
this  transaction— borrowing  by  the  Federal 
Government.  This  is  the  result  of  an  obses- 
sion to  keep  the  costs  off-budget.  We  can  pay 
now,  or  we  can  pay  later.  Does  anyone  really 
believe  that  we  will  not  come  to  the  rescue  of 
this  private  financing  corporation  as  the  Ohio 
Legislature  ultimately  did  when  ODGF  failed? 

(3)  The  fancy  financing  may  not  work,  if  as 
experts  predict,  the  shell  financing  corporation 
has  difficulty  collecting  sufficient  premiums 
from  insured  S&L's.  If  sound  S&L's  opt  out, 
even  with  a  required  exit  penalty,  the  S&L 
system  will  end  up  in  worse,  not  better,  shape. 

(4)  Necessary  policy  reforms  are  missing. 
When  we  bailed  out  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
we  instituted  tough  new  policies  at  the  same 
time.  Throwing  $15  billion  at  FSLIC  without 
exacting  some  operating  changes  is  not  my 
idea  of  meaningful  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  taking  a  partial  step  in  the 
right  direction  is  not  always  the  start  of  a 
great  journey.  In  this  case,  it  is  more  like 
Oliver  Hardy  stepping  off  the  curb  into  a  10- 
foot  puddle. 


"PRIVATE"  UNDERCAPITALIZED 
INSURANCE  AND  H.R.  4907 


TRIBUTE  TO  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 


HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  insurance 
of  savir>gs  deposits  is  an  important  matter. 
Last  year,  In  Ohio,  and  later  in  Maryland,  this 
point  was  made  all  too  clear. 

In  Ohio,  savings  in  some  71  savings  and 
loans  were  insured  by  a  private  entity,  the 
Ohio  Deposit  Guarantee  Fund  (ODGF).  De- 
spite its  official-looking  seal,  emblazoned  with 
the  words  "all  deposits  GUARANTEED  in  full" 
(emphasis  not  added),  the  ODGF  was  an  un- 
dercapitalized, private  entity  that  was  loosely 
regulated  by  the  State. 

The  House  may  soon  take  up  H.R.  4907,  a 
bill  to  recapitalize  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  The  bill  will 
create  a  Federal  version  of  the  ODGF;  that  is, 
private  and  undercapitalized.  H.R.  4907  does 
acknowledge  that  FSLIC  is  insolvent,  and  is 
unable  to  step  in  and  take  care  of  the  one- 
fifth  or  so  of  the  troubled  (that  is,  failed  and 
failing)  S&L's  nationally.  This  modest  step, 
however,  pales  in  comparison  to  the  problems 
with  H.R.  4907. 

Principally,  these  problems  are: 

(1)  By  taking  only  a  partial  step  now,  we 
ensure  a  larger  cost  later.  Few  are  arguing 
that  this  plan  will  be  adequate  for  the  long 
run. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JiKSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr,  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday, 
the  Nation  suffered  a  great  loss  when  one  of 
our  finest  public  servants,  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man,  passed  away. 

Ambassador  Harriman  was  blessed  with  a 
rare  combination  of  compassion  and  wisdom. 
Although  bom  to  privilege  and  power,  he 
never  used  it  to  insulate  himself  from  prob- 
lems facing  the  worid.  Instead,  he  devoted  his 
lifetime  trying  to  solve  those  problems  with 
thoughtful  and  firm  persuasion.  Although  a 
wealthy  and  well-educated  man.  Ambassador 
Harriman  never  forgot  the  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  As  Governor  of  New  York, 
he  worked  tirelessly  to  champion  the  rights  of 
the  handicapped  and  minorities.  Always  con- 
cerned with  the  frightening  arms  race.  Ambas- 
sador Harriman  played  a  key  role  In  negotia- 
tk)n  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  tribute  to  Ambassador 
Harriman  and  I  express  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  lovely  wife,  Pamela,  and  their  family.  I 
commend  to  you  the  following  article  about 
Ambassador  Harriman,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  July  30,  1986. 


Harriman  Lauded  as  a  "Statesican"— 
Mourners  Pay  Tribute  to  Him  and  a 
Career  in  Diplomacy  Spanning  Half  Cen- 
tury 

(By  Frank  Lynn) 

W.  Averell  Harriman  was  mourned,  cele- 
brated and  honored  yesterday  at  funeral 
services  that  attracted  some  of  the  leading 
officials  of  the  nation,  the  state  and  the 
city— testimony  to  a  career  that  spanned 
more  than  half  a  century  and  the  whole 
world. 

Mr.  Harriman,  a  former  Governor  of  New 
York  who  was  l)ett€r  known  for  his  service 
as  diplomat,  foreign  policy  negotiator.  Cabi- 
net memljer  and  adviser  to  four  Presidents, 
died  at  his  home  in  Yorktown  Heights  last 
Saturday  of  kidney  faUure  complicated  by 
pneumonia.  He  was  94  years  old. 

He  was  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Britain  and  an  Ambassador  at-large.  He 
negotiated  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  was 
an  adviser  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  Tehe- 
ran and  Yalta  and  played  a  key  role  in  Viet- 
nam peace  talks  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 

Mr.  Harriman  administered  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  in  the  Depression 
and  the  Marshall  Plan  in  post- World  War  II 
Europe.  He  knew  every  Soviet  leader  from 
Leon  Trotsky  to  Yuri  V.  Andropov,  the 
former  Commimist  Party  general  secretary 
whom  he  visited  in  1983. 

As  a  private  citizen,  he  was  heir  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  fortune,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  that  railroad,  an  investment 
banker,  a  noted  polo  player  and  art  collector 
and  an  ardent  Democrat,  a  partisanship 
that  was  reflected  in  the  audience  at  yester- 
day's funeral. 

SIMPLE  SERVICE 

"A  great  and  extraordinary  person  has  de- 
parted this  life,"  said  the  Rev.  Paul  Moore 
Jr.,  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York  at 
the  simple  service  in  the  Gothic  interior  of 
St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  53d  Street. 

"To  read  his  life  story  even  in  summary  is 
a  staggering  experience,"  the  bishop  told 
900  mourners.  "To  see  history  through  the 
eyes  of  one  who  was  there,  with  sense  and 
deep  commitment  to  justice  and  peace  and 
freedom,  who  was  there  at  almost  every 
dangerous  lurch  of  events  in  this  strange 
century  of  ours,"  Mr.  Moore  said. 

"We  do  not  paint  a  plastic  saint  today," 
said  the  Bishop,  "but  we  do  paint  a  man 
filled  with  the  obligation  of  his  nobility. 

"He  was  one  to  whom  much  was  given, 
and  he  gave  and  gave  and  gave  much  more 
to  us  all.  Would  that  everyone,  however 
great  or  small  his  heritage,  could  be  such  a 
steward  of  his  talents.  He  spread  himself 
upon  the  whole  world." 

A  ROUSING  HYMN 

His  was  the  only  eulogy  at  the  service, 
which  consisted  largely  of  scripture  read- 
ings, psalms  and  hymns,  concluded  by  a 
rousing  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  in 
which  the  congregation  Joined  a  14-member 
choir. 

But  there  were  many  other  eulogies  in 
written  statements  and  spoken  on  the 
steamy  sidewalk  outside  the  church. 


•  Tills  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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"The  world  has  lost  one  of  her  most  re- 
spected statesmen,"  said  President  Reagan 
in  a  statement.  "The  death  of  Averell  Harri- 
man  closes  a  chapter  in  diplomatic  history 
which  only  someone  of  his  talent  and  stat- 
ure could  have  written." 

In  a  letter  to  Pamela  Harriman,  Mikhail 
S.  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet  General  Secretary, 
hailed  Mr.  Harriman  for  "his  devotion  till 
the  last  days  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
strengthening  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  American  peoples  and 
ImproTlng  the  relations  between  the 
I7.8.S.R.  and  the  United  States." 

"A  OREAT  REASSOKANCS" 

Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  of 
Srttiiih  wrote  to  Mrs.  Harriitiiui,  "Your  hus- 
band WM  a  mafi  of  Itnmeinc  dlstlhetloh. 
iftiijr  mte  of  th«  mni  riitifM  of  ttw^fth  hi* 
i»ff:"  ih«  tMfi)  "tm  fi«i  ihM  Ml  mmi 
mff$f$ni  Pf##w#fli*  fw«ff»hM»d  m4  4fpw 

iri^u  la  him  ««  wttll  m  «  vF«*t  reMouFftiww 
to  America's  ailie«,  who  mw  him  a«  a  trust- 
eit  friend  and  a  firm  champion  of  liberty." 
Mrs.  Thatcher  was  represented  at  the  funer- 
al service  by  Lord  Oliver  Pranlu. 

Outside  the  church,  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
the  former  Vice  President  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  candidate  in  1984,  said 
that  Mr.  Harriman  was  "a  remarkable 
human  being." 

"His  kind  doesn't  exist  anymore,"  said 
Heru-y  A.  Kissinger,  the  former  Secretary  of 
State  who  was  joined  by  two  other  former 
Secretaries  of  State.  Cyrus  W.  Vance  and 
Edmond  G.  Muskie. 

Vernon  A.  Walters,  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  described 
Mr.  Harriman  as  "a  universal  statesman." 
Mr.  Walters,  who  was  representing  the 
Reagan  Administration,  had  worked  with 
Mr.  Harriman  at  the  Vietnam  peace  talks  in 
Paris. 

A  HAJUtniAM  AIDE 

Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  who 
had  been  a  Harriman  aide  in  the  1954  elec- 
tion for  governor  and  later  assistant  secre- 
tary to  Governor  Harriman.  said  that  "as 
much  as  we  are  diminished  by  his  death,  we 
are  enhanced  by  his  life."  The  Senator  from 
New  York  noted  outside  the  church  that  he 
and  his  wife.  Elizabeth,  had  met  in  that 
campaign. 

Former  Gov.  Hugh  L.  Carey  recalled  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  city  fiscal  crisis  10  years 
ago.  Mr.  Harriman.  although  suffering  from 
injuries  received  in  a  fall  at  his  Georgetown 
home,  insisted  on  writing  to  various  sena- 
tors promoting  Federal  loan  guarantees  for 
New  York  Oty. 

Governor  Cuomo  and  his  wife.  Matilda, 
and  former  Governor  Carey  and  Malcolm 
Wilson  along  with  Mayor  Koch  followed  the 
coffin  into  the  church.  Also  present  were 
three  former  mayors.  Robert  P.  Wagner  Sr.. 
John  V.  Lindsay  and  Abraham  D.  Beame. 

Mrs.  Harriman  led  a  family  group  that  in- 
cluded two  daughters.  Mary  Harriman  Fisk 
and  Kathleen  Harriman  Mortimer,  both  of 
Manhattan;  six  grandchildren,  and  six 
great-grandchildren 

Among  the  ushers  were  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Clark  Clifford;  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach.  the  former  Attorney  General; 
McGeorge  Bundy.  John  Keruieth  Galbraith 
and  Arthur  Schlesinger.  foreign  policy  ad- 
visers to  various  Presidente.  and  Sydney 
Gruson.  vice  chairman  of  The  New  York 
Times  Company. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Ethel 
Keiuiedy  led  Kennedy  family  members  and 
former  Kennedy  aides  who  were  friends  as 
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well  as  governmental  associates  to  Mr.  Har- 
riman. 

The  mourners  filled  the  steps  of  the 
church  between  two  rows  of  state  troopers. 
Other  police  including  five  New  York  City 
motorcycle  officers  had  led  the  funeral  cor- 
tege to  the  church  and  after  the  service  to 
the  Harriman  family  estate  in  Harriman. 
N.Y..  where  Mr.  Harriman  was  buried. 
F'amily  members  and  friends  later  attended 
a  reception  at  Arden  House,  the  one-time 
Harriman  estate  in  the  Ramapo  Mountains 
near  Harriman. 
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FREEDOM  FOR  SOVfiBt 
REFU8EN1K  JULIAN  BDELSTBIN 


HON.  JAMU  J.  FLOMO 

Weimfftav,  July  HO,  iUi^ 

Mr.  FIORIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hsva  rsturnad 
from  8  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  firm  re- 
solve to  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  number  of  cases  of  individuals  who  have 
been  subjected  to  harassment  in  return  for 
declaring  their  wish  to  emigrate.  I  was  accom- 
panied on  my  visit  by  six  constituents,  Alan 
Respler,  Michael  Vartiaiow,  Eugene  Bass, 
Mort  and  Claire  Jacobs,  and  Marcy  Sanders. 
They  were  able  to  accompany  me  on  several 
of  my  visits  with  Soviet  refuseniks  and  families 
of  prisoners  of  conscience. 

A  poignant  experience  was  the  visit  to  the 
mother  of  a  prisoner,  Julian  Edelstein,  who 
was  imprisoned  after  having  filed  for  a  visa  to 
emigrate.  Julian  was  arrested  in  Septemljer 
1984  and  falsely  charged  with  possession  of 
narcotics.  He  was  sentenced  to  3  years  in  a 
labor  camp  and  has  since  been  imprisoned 
under  less  than  humanitarian  conditions.  His 
mother,  Mrs.  Anya  Edelstein  of  Moscow,  re- 
ports that  he  Is  suffering  from  injuries  received 
during  a  fall  and  has  not  t>een  permitted 
access  to  competent  medical  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  were  struck  by  the 
unfairness  of  this  situation  and  by  the  courage 
shown  by  Mrs.  Edelstein  and  her  family.  Mi- 
chael Varbalow,  a  member  of  my  group  from 
New  Jersey,  was  quick  to  take  action  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States.  He  has  written  to 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  to  re- 
quest the  inten^ention  of  our  Government  in 
this  tragic  case  and  to  transmit  to  him  a  copy 
of  a  letter  that  Mrs.  Edelstein  presented  to  us 
from  herself  and  Julian's  wife  on  Julian's 
behalf.  I  wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  following  texts  of  Mr.  Varbalow's  letter  and 
Mrs.  Edelstein's  plea. 

JnSANYIK,  Vakbalow.  Tedesco  <Sc 
Shaw, 
CoUingswood,  NJ,  July  IS,  1986. 
Re:  Julian  Edelstein.  Soviet  Ref  usenik. 
Hon.  George  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Shtjltz:  Recently.  I  returned 
from  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  were  ac- 
companied on  the  trip  by  the  Hon.  James  J. 
Florio,  United  States  Congressman  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey. 
During  our  trip  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  many  Refuseniks.  and  with  the 
families  of  prisoners,  who  were  imprisoned 
after  their  applications  for  exit  visas  had 
been  filed.  Among  other  people,  we  met 


with  Mrs.  Anya  Edelstein,  the  mother  of 
Julian  Edelstein.  a  prisoner  from  Moscow. 
Mrs.  Edelstein  entrusted  me  with  a  hand- 
written letter  addressed  to  you.  which  is  en- 
closed herewith. 

The  enclosed  letter  was  given  to  me  on 
Thursday.  July  10.  1986.  At  that  time  Julian 
Edelstein  was  still  in  a  prison  hospital,  being 
denied  the  medical  care  required,  notwith- 
standing an  order  that  had  been  issued  on 
May  27.  1986  by  the  Medical  Office  of  the 
Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  order  directed  that  Julian 
Edelstein  be  transported  to  Novosybirsk  for 
proper  medical  treatment.  I  was  advised  on 
Thursday.  July  17.  1986,  by  a  person  who 
had  recently  called  the  Soviet  Onion,  that 
Mr  Edelstein  ha*  this  week  been  tfafM- 
fpffed  to  thp  htmrtini  «l  fitntmfbit»ki  hmt- 

CVCf,  WP  (Ui  Mi  kMUl  (his  lO  bP  ♦'OffPft: 

Aftumsi  i«  vm,  I  ri«»pp>.MMllv  fpjjupsI  vmf 
office  to  irujuire  w  to  lh«  sMbiepl  m»tt*F« 
raised  In  the  enclosed  letter  It  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  those  of  us  who  are 
attempiing  to  assist  the  Refuseniks  and  the 
tamilies  of  prisoners  if  your  office  could  de- 
termine the  status  of  Julian  Edelstein  and 
advise  us  of  the  same.  It  is  our  belief  that 
inquiries  from  well  respected  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government  will  encourage 
the  Soviet  Union  to  relax  its  policy  with  re- 
spect to  Refusenik  emigration. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  feel  compelled 
to  comment  upon  our  experiences  with  the 
United  States  Consulate  in  Leningrad  and 
the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow.  Ambas- 
sador Hartman  and  Consul-General  McGee 
represent  the  highest  quality  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps.  They  and  their  staffs  were 
most  gracious  to  us  and  they  were  able  to 
share  with  us  important  insights  as  to  the 
situations  prevailing  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  have  made  us  prouder  to  be  Ameri- 
cans during  the  time  we  were  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  when  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev visits  Washington  this  winter  that 
the  human  rights  issues  previously  raised  by 
our  Government  will  be  a  high  priority  item 
on  the  agenda.  It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has  many  needs,  especially  in 
view  of  their  serious  economic  crisis  brought 
about  by  the  reduced  price  of  oil.  the  nucle- 
ar accident  at  Chernobyl,  the  low  productiv- 
ity of  their  industry  and  the  discontent  of 
their  citizens.  We  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  an  opportunity  to  bargain  from  a 
position  of  strength  with  respect  to  arms 
limitations,  nuclear  testing  limitations, 
trade,  technological  and  cultural  exchange, 
and  human  rights.  We  urge  our  Govern- 
ment to  be  strong  and  to  insist  on  signifi- 
cant substantive  concessions  for  any  t>ene- 
fits  that  we  may  confer  upon  the  Soviet 
Government.  Thank  you  for  the  continuing 
good  works  that  you  are  doing  for  our  Coun- 
try. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Michael  D.  Varbalow. 

Letter  to  Secretary  George  Shultz  From 
Mrs.  Anya  Edelstein 

Honorable  Mr.  George  Shultz:  We. 
mother  and  wife  of  Julian  Edelstein.  who 
was  arrested  on  the  4th  of  September.  1984, 
and  sentenced  to  3  years  in  labour  camps 
under  a  false  charge  of  "keeping  narcotic 
stuff."  inform  you  of  the  danger  his  health 
and  life  are  now  in. 

On  the  29th  of  Janaury.  1986.  he  fell  from 
a  4  metre  height  against  the  ice  during  his 
work  at  the  camp  94/4  In  Vydrino.  Buryatia 


and.  as  a  result,  broke  his  hip-bone,  some 
pelvic  bones  and  had  his  urinary  canals 
torn.  After  that  awful  trauma  he  was  de- 
ported to  a  prison  hospital  in  Ulan-Ude. 
Buryatia.  where  there  have  never  been  any 
specialists  in  this  field.  For  more  than  6 
months  by  now  he  has  been  kept  there,  de- 
prived of  proper  medical  care,  depending 
only  on  short  visits  of  invited  physicians. 
During  all  this  awful  time,  we  have  been 
constantly  appealing  to  our  government  and 
to  Gorbachev  personally  for  his  release.  The 
official  answers  we  got  say  that  his  physical 
state  is  still  not  bad  enough  to  come  under 
their  list  of  discharges. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  medical  office  of 
the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  gave  out  a 
special  order  for  traasportlng  Julian  to  No- 
vosybirsk by  plane  This  order  has  not  beeh 
obeypd  fof  1.6  mofiths  b*  no*  du*-  to  ttt) 
ikihAi  tif  ^f^ummu'  obs(««-lPs  this  tm 
nimti  i>h»wn  t^ffn  w  m  f-H^w*  luf  hiw  f« 
KPt  tmv  iifn\m  Mp  JH  iiwe  MHlU  h«  i*  ff- 
lui^nttd  even  if  mimnmiiv  were  willii)0  to  help 
him  there  Resides,  in  Wovosybirsk  they 
have  no  operating  urologists  in  the  hospital 
he  is  supposed  to  get  to  at  last. 

So  our  request  is:  help  us  to  get  Julian 
free,  help  us  to  take  the  few  chances  left  to 
restore  his  health,  to  have  him  operated  on 
in  normal  conditions  by  experienced  sur- 
geons, to  provide  for  him  further  treatment 
during  the  long  post-operation  period. 
With  true  respect. 
Mother  and  wife  of  Julian  Edelstein. 


HOME  CARE  QUALITY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today,  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  to  call  the  Members'  attention  to  an 
issue  of  vital  concern  to  all  individuals  and 
families  being  cared  for  in  their  own  homes, 
that  Is.  the  quality  of  health  and  support  serv- 
ices provided.  It  was  out  of  this  concern  that 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  held  a 
hearing  on  home  care  quality  yesterday. 

I  rise  also  to  alert  the  Memt)er's  to  an  im- 
portant report  released  at  the  hearing.  This 
report  on  home  care  quality,  authored  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  [ABA],  documents 
the  inadequacy  of  the  current  system  of  home 
care  quality  and  the  need  for  reforms  to 
assure  that  home  care  beneficiaries  receive 
the  highest  quality  services.  The  ABA  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  timely  and  insightful  anal- 
ysis of  home  care  quality  assurance  at  the 
Federal  and  State  level  in  this  country. 

The  results  of  the  committee's  July  29  hear- 
ing and  the  ABA  report  highlight  our  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  quality  of  care  being  pro- 
vided to  persons  in  their  homes  and  the  inad- 
equacy of  our  current  system  of  standards 
and  monitoring  for  home  care  quality.  By 
home  care,  we  refer  to  the  full  range  of  health 
and  supportive  services  provided  to  elderiy 
and  disabled  persons  under  Medicare,  Medic- 
aid, the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  Program, 
and  tt>e  Older  Americans  Act. 

While  home  care  services  generally  enjoy  a 
good  reputation,  we  are  deeply  concerned  by 
the  potential  for  quality  problems  in  light  of 
the  rapid  growth  in  home  care  services  in 
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recent  years,  the  increased  financial  pressures 
on  home  care  providers  under  cost  contain- 
ment, the  absence  of  adequate  Federal  and 
State  quality  assurance  systems  for  home 
care,  the  lack  of  training  for  home  care  per- 
sonnel, and,  most  importantly,  the  vulnerability 
of  the  elderly  and  disabled  home  care  con- 
sumer. Cleariy,  home  care  plays  a  vital  role  in 
permitting  older  persons  to  continue  living  in- 
dependently or  with  families  in  the  community. 
Yet,  providing  care  in  the  home  carries  the 
risk  of  poor  care,  unreliable  services,  and  out- 
right neglect,  abuse  and  exploitation.  It  is 
therefore  Imperative  that  we  have  in  place  a 
means  of  assuring  the  quality  of  home  care 
sefvtoes  If  we  are  to  be  successful  in  provid- 
ing elderly  and  disabled  persons  wHh  the  op- 

^t<hd«<nl  lrt» 

the  A§A  report  prevKJes  MS  Wvs  me«n«  fer 
afimi»Uf\Q  oyrsalve^  ^m)  ihe  pgblic  about 
home  care  quality  With  this  report,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  focus  our  attention  on  the 
cntical  need  to  develop  standards  and  moni- 
toring mechanisms  which  will  assure  the  users 
of  home  care  services  and  their  families  that 
home  care  services  are  reliable  and  of  the 
highest  quality  possible.  I  urge  you,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  as  spokespeople  for 
Americans  of  all  ages,  to  join  with  me  in  this 
effort. 

In  this  spirit,  I  will  t>e  introducing  a  major 
reform  bill  within  the  next  few  weeks  which 
establishes  a  home  care  consumer  bill  of 
rights,  sets  standards,  creates  quality  assur- 
ance monitoring  and  sanctioning  mechanisms, 
calls  for  research  and  demonstration  projects, 
and  requires  that  data  be  collected  on  home 
care  services  delivered  urujer  Medicare,  Med- 
icaid, the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram and  the  Older  Americans  Act.  When  in- 
troduced, I  will  turn  to  the  Members  again  for 
their  support  of  the  legislation. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleague,  Congressman  John 
Paul  Hammerschmidt,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, in  introducing  H.R.  5274,  a  bill  which 
will  ensure  that  airilnes  do  not  discriminate 
against  handicapped  passengers. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  handicapped  groups  and  I  have 
been  concerned  with  the  special  difficulties 
that  handicapped  persons  sometimes  face 
when  they  seek  to  travel.  One  cause  of  the 
difficulties  appears  to  be  that  there  is  consid- 
erable confusion  among  airlines  and  their  em- 
ployees at)out  the  obligations  of  an  airiine  to 
furnish  the  same  air  transportation  services  to 
the  handicapped  as  are  furnished  to  other 
passengers. 

The  confusion  has  been  increased  by  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  of 
Department  of   Transportation   versus   Para- 
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lyzed  Veterans  of  America  in  whk;h  the  Court 
ruled  that  nonsubsidized  airiines  are  rrat  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  ot  sectkjn  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation against  the  handicapped.  Although  I 
believe  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  which 
was  not  involved  In  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, continues  to  protect  handicapped  pas- 
sengers against  discrimination,  I  believe  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  clarify  tt>e  situation 
and  to  give  some  specific  guidance  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  to  the  steps  we 
wish  them  to  take  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  bill  I  have  cosponsored  makes  It  clear 
that  airlines  may  not  exclude  handicapped 
persons  from  air  fransponafion  services  fhaf 
m  tfviHitrte  to  &(her  pm^ohi.  th«  Ml  alM 
f§^§§  (r)8(  Vm  §«§fe(ify  §(  f f8fiif§fMMdfl 
i4lMa  s^i^  »(«^  m  iifryinf  §y\  tim  r9«^§fl-- 
wpilrtias  io  eniofcs  this  fs^niffmmH  First,  (ha 
Sacrslary  must  provide  within  80  days  that 
DOT'S  current  regulations  setting  out  specific 
requirements  for  the  service  which  subsidized 
airlines  provide  to  handicapped  passengers 
shall  be  extended  to  all  airiines  These  regula- 
tions which  were  adopted  after  extensive 
consideration  by  the  Civil  AeronautKS  Board, 
establish  specific  requirements  on  such  issues 
as  the  rights  of  handicapped  passengers  to 
carry  necessary  personal  equipment 

The  bill  I  have  cosponsored  also  requires 
the  Secretary  to  review  the  procedures  for 
dealing  with  the  handicapped  which  the  air- 
lines have  filed  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. Under  current  regulations,  FAA 
does  not  review  these  policies  to  determine 
whether  they  are  discriminatory  but  only  re- 
views them  to  determine  whether  they  create 
safety  problems.  Some  procedures  which  the 
airiines  have  filed  with  FAA  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  representatives  of  the  handicapped 
as  discriminating  against  handicapped  per- 
sons without  any  safety  justification.  The  pro- 
visions in  our  bill  requiring  review  of  the  pro- 
cedures v^ll  help  clarify  the  situation.  In  addi- 
tion, review  of  these  procedures  would  end 
the  cun-ent  confused  state  of  affairs  in  whkih 
many  airiine  employees  believe  that  their  air- 
lines' policies  for  dealing  with  the  handi- 
capped are  required  by  FAA  or  have  been  de- 
termined by  FAA  to  be  nondis-iriminatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  believe  that  handi- 
capped passengers  are  entitled  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  mobility  afforded  by  air 
transportation  and  that  handicapped  persons 
are  entitled  to  be  treated  with  dignity  when 
they  travel.  The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
will  help  ensure  that  handicapped  passengers 
can  travel  without  any  special  problems  aris- 
ing from  their  handicapped  status. 


ARMSTRONG  WORLD 
INDUSTRIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 
Mr.    CLINGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    Amistrong 
Worid  Industries,  Inc.,  a  fimn  employing  some 
20,000  men  and  women  in  more  than  50  man- 
ufacturing plants  around  the  worid,  is  sched- 
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uled  to  begin  producQon  this  fall  at  a  new 
manufacturing  plant  located  in  Beech  Creek, 
PA,  which  I  am  proud  to  say  is  located  in  my 
congressional  district 

Armstror>g  World  Industries,  Inc.,  already 
had  a  facility  in  Beech  Creek  in  which  the 
company  formerly  processed  carpet  yam. 
Howiever.  tt>e  company  said  in  1981  thiat  a 
shift  in  consumer  demands  would  force  tf>em 
to  ck)se  the  Beech  Creek  facility  and  offer  It 
for  sale. 

Fortunately,  as  things  worked  out,  the  com- 
pany deckled  it  couki  indeed  still  use  the 
Beech  Creek  facility  for  other  purposes.  They 
approved  plans  for  a  S9  million  restructuring 
of  ttie  existing  plant  building  and  for  the  pur- 
cfiase  of  machinery  and  equipment  to  produce 
material  to  t>e  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
variety  of  Armstrong's  interior  furnishings 
products.  Initially,  the  new  plant  will  employ 
about  35  people. 

I  wouk)  like  to  commend  Armstrong  World 
Industries.  Inc.,  for  making  \he  decision  to  stay 
In  Beech  Creek  and  for  finding  a  new  use  for 
their  property  that  will  allow  the  company  to 
again  become  an  active  corporate  citizen  of 
tfie  Beech  Creek  community. 

That  area,  like  many  areas  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  has  been  especially  hard  hit  by 
unemployment  that  followed  the  last  recession 
and  we  have  never  fully  recovered. 

The  decision  by  Armstrong  Worid  Industries, 
Inc.,  to  stay  in  Beech  Creek  is  significant  be- 
cause of  the  reason  cited  by  Joseph  L.  Jones, 
Armstrong's  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. 

Mr.  Jones  sakj  tfie  company  had  noted  a 
turnaround  in  Pennsylvania's  tnjsiness  climate 
urHJer  Gov.  Dick  Thomburgh's  administratran 
and  believes  tfiat  the  administration  and  the 
general  assembly  are  truly  working  to  make 
our  State  one  in  whwh  businesses  can  invest 
with  tf>e  assurance  of  a  higher  degree  of  pre- 
dictability as  to  taxes  and  regulations  than  in 
tf)e  p>ast. 

OrKe  again,  I  commend  the  decision  by 
Armstrong  Worid  Industries,  lr>c.,  to  remain  in 
Beech  Creek  and  hope  that  the  example  they 
set  for  ttie  reasons  cited  by  the  company's 
chairman  will  encourage  more  industries  to 
team  ttiat  they  have  a  friend  in  Pennsylvania. 


HONEST  BUDGETING  AND  H.R. 
4907 


HON.  WHUS  D.  GRADISON.  JR. 

or  OHIO 

in  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  reason  I 
object  to  H.R.  4907,  a  bill  to  recapitalize  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corp.  is 
that  ttie  legislatkxi,  in  its  present  form,  has 
been  crafted  intentionally  to  escape  the 
budget.  Consider  some  of  the  claims  that 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  this  legislation: 

First,  "no  taxpayer  furxjs  are  used  in  this 
plan;" 

Second,  C80  (and  GAO)  "supports"  the 
plan; 

Third,  the  plan  constitutes  "proper  budget- 
ary treatment;" 

Fourth,  "since  there  are  no  budgetary  out- 
lays, there  wHI  be  no  increase  in  ttie  Federal 
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budget  deficit  as  a  result  of  this  legislation;" 
and 

Fifth,  this  plan  is  an  "industry-based"  solu- 
tion. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  are,  at  best, 
misleading.  The  last  three  are,  quite  simply, 
wrong. 

Any  FSLIC  recapitalization  scheme  is  likely 
to  cost  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  The  real 
question  Is  how  much,  which  depends  on 
whether  we  are  willing  to  pay  now  or  later.  If 
we  pay  later,  as  in  H.R.  4907,  the  cost  will  be 
many  billions  more.  The  fact  is  that,  as  a 
direct  result  of  this  legislation.  Federal  txirrow- 
ing  and  outlays— whether  on-  or  off-budget— 
will  increase  significantly. 

With  respect  to  the  accounting  and  CBO 
support.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  CBO  acceded 
to  the  plan  only  after  the  Treasury  made  a 
rxsminal  and  quite  technical  change.  This 
nominal  change  in  the  proposal  has  the  pre- 
miums paid  by  savings  and  loan  Institutions 
going  directly  to  the  newly  created  financing 
corporation  instead  of  to  FSLIC  as  Is  currently 
the  case.  H.R.  4907  then  requires  FSLIC  to 
reduce,  dollar  for  dollar,  its  own  assessments 
to  the  S&L's.  A  serious  question  that  has  not 
t)een  addressed  Is  what  happens  when 
FSLIC's  share  of  the  premium  assessment 
reaches  zero. 

In  addition,  under  the  latest  proposal,  given 
that  the  shell  corporation  will  have  no  employ- 
ees and  the  FSLIC  already  has  a  collection 
mechanism  in  place,  FSLIC  will  likely  act  as 
the  "agent"  for  the  financing  shell  corporation 
in  collecting  the  diverted  premiums. 

The  cash  flows  would,  therefore,  be  identi- 
cal under  Treasury's  original  and  amended 
plans.  The  proposal  is  a  highly  imaginative 
budgetary  gimmick.  The  substance  of  the 
"new"  plan,  as  incorporated  into  H.R.  4907  in 
sutx;ommittee  by  the  Wylie  amendment,  is 
identical  to  the  original. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  test  of  the  letter  from 
CBO  Director  Penner  to  Chairman  St  Germain 
commenting  on  the  scorekeeping  follows  my 
remarks.  I  think  you  and  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  the  amended  proposal  succeeds  in 
avoiding  the  creation  of  FSLIC  debt  only  on 
narrow,  technical  grounds. 

This  issue  also  reopens  the  questkjn  of 
wfiether  Government-sponsored  enterprises 
should  be  on-budget.  In  1968,  the  President's 
CommissKjn  on  Budget  Concepts  adopted  the 
view  that  ""privately-owned"  entities  should  be 
off-budget,  a  view  that,  until  rxjw,  has  been 
widely  accepted.  However,  if  we  authorize  the 
new  financing  corporation  to  levy  and  collect 
fees  from  S&L's,  we  will  be  giving  taxing 
powers  to  a  "privately-owned  entity."  If,  on 
the  ottier  hand,  ttie  financing  corporatk)n  is 
conskjered  on-budget,  as  Is  properiy  the  case, 
the  funds  it  would  provide  FSLIC  would  not  be 
offsetting  collections.  They  would  Instead  be 
borrowed  funds  which,  when  spent  by  FSLIC, 
would  constitute  net  outlays.  Clearty,  the  fi- 
nancing corporation  has  more  of  the  attributes 
of  a  subsidiary  of  FSLIC  than  a  bona  fide  fed- 
erally sponsored,  for  profit,  financial  interme- 
diary. 

Finally,  the  claim  that  H.R.  4907  constitutes 
an  "industry-based"  solution  should  be  lakJ  to 
rest  Of  the  $15  billion  made  available  to 
FSLIC  under  this  plan,  only  $3  bilfon,  or  one- 
fifth,  comes  from  the  S&L  industry.  Moreover, 
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wfien  the  total  bill  comes  due,  the  "'industry- 
based'"  portkjn  will  be  a  still  smaller  percent- 
age. 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  argue  that  the 
industry  will  pay,  through  current  premium  as- 
sessments, for  retirement  of  the  $15  billion 
debt  to  be  incurred.  Yet,  the  industry  is  vigor- 
ously lobbying  to  unburden  Itself  from  ttie  cur- 
rent special  assessment  which  is  the  basis  for 
repayment.  The  bottom  line  is  that  the 
strength  of  the  industry's  commitment  to  pay 
back  the  loan  is  soft.  In  reality,  it  is  the  tax- 
payer who  is  guaranteeing  repayment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  should  resist  budget 
gimmickry  and  not  hide  the  costs  of  Govem- 
ment  from  the  American  people. 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Wfiihington,  DC,  July  16,  1986. 
Hon.  Fernand  J.  Sx  Germain. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,, Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  reviewed  the  Treasury 
Department's  modified  proposal  for  recapi- 
talizing the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (FSLIC),  as  embodied  in 
proposed  amendments  to  H.R.  4907.  These 
amendments  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  FSLIC  pay  dividends  to  the 
financing  corporation.  Instead,  the  financ- 
ing corporation  would  be  empowered  to 
assess  insured  institutions  in  order  to  serv- 
ice its  debt.  FSLIC  assessments  would  be 
correspondingly  reduced. 

CBO  determined  that  under  Treasury's 
original  proposal  (H.R.  4907).  FSLIC's  com- 
mitment to  pay  fixed  "dividends"  to  the  fi- 
nancing corporation  would  be  a  debt  obliga- 
tion of  the  FSLIC.  Because  tKjrrowed  funds 
are  not  treated  as  offsetting  collections.  $12 
billion  of  the  amounts  transferred  from  the 
financing  corporation  to  the  FSLIC  would 
not  be  recorded  as  offsetting  collections  on 
the  budget. 

Treasury's  amendments  address  this  con- 
cern by  diverting  deposit  Insurance  premi- 
um payments,  which  would  otherwise  be 
made  to  the  FSLIC.  to  the  financing  corpo- 
ration. There  would  be  no  payments  from 
the  FSLIC  to  the  financing  corp>oration.  and 
thus,  technically.  FSLIC  would  have  no 
debt  obligation.  Therefore,  on  the  basis  of 
current  federal  accounting  conventions. 
CBO  would  score  as  offsetting  collections 
the  full  amount  of  funds  provided  to  the 
FSLIC  by  the  financing  corporation. 

The  receipts  forgone  by  the  FSLIC.  in 
yielding  some  of  its  assessment  power  to  the 
financing  corporation,  may.  in  the  long  nm. 
turn  out  to  be  very  similar  to  the  stream  of 
payments  Involved  In  servicing  the  FSLIC 
debt  under  the  original  prop>osal.  Thus,  a 
future  cost  is  l)eing  imposed  on  the  unified 
budget  that  may  l>e  very  similar  to  that 
which  would  have  t>een  Involved  in  lx)rrow- 
Ing.  Nevertheless,  as  noted  al>ove.  the 
FSLIC's  obligations  under  the  modified  pro- 
posal are  sufficiently  different  technically 
from  l>orrowing  that  CBO  t>elieve8  it  should 
not  l>e  scored  as  such. 

The  CBO  scoring  of  this  proposal  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  financing  corpo- 
ration would  l>e  off-budget.  This  assump- 
tion, however,  is  a  close  call.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  could  l>e  argued  that  on-budget 
treatment  is  appropriate.  t>ecause  by  au- 
thorizing the  financing  corporation  to  levy 
and  collect  fees  from  Insured  Institutions, 
the  proposed  statute  would  confer  powers 
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on  a  "privately-owned"  entity  identical  to 
those  of  a  government  agency,  the  FSLIC. 
Indeed,  having  obtained  assessment  power 
from  the  FSLIC,  the  financing  corporation 
would  have  more  quasi-govenunental  power 
than  most  federally-sponsored,  wholesale, 
financial  Intermediaries.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  financing  corporation  would  not  have  a 
direct  line  of  credit  with  the  Treasury,  as  do 
niost  existing  off-budget  govemment-spKin- 
sored  enterprises.  In  the  end.  CBO  based  its 
assumption  on  the  criterion  adopted  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Budget  Concepts 
in  1967.  that  "privately-owned"  entities 
should  l>e  off-budget. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to  you. 
If  you  wish  further  details,  we  would  t>e 
pleased  to  provide  them.  An  identical  letter 
has  l>een  sent  to  Congressman  Wylie. 

With  l>est  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Rudolph  G.  Pennxr, 

Director. 


TOM  HAYDEN  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
MOVED AS  CALIFORNIA  AS- 
SEMBLY MEMBER 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  (Dalifomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  23.  1986.  the  California  State  Assembly, 
under  article  VII,  sectk>n  9  of  the  Califomla 
State  (Constitution,  voted  to  remove  Tom 
Hayden  from  serving  as  a  California  assembly- 
man. This  California  Constitution  article  states 
that,  "No  person  *  *  *  who  advocates  the 
support  of  a  foreign  govemment  against  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  hostilities  shall 
hokl  any  office  or  employment  under  this 
State."  This  is  very,  very  clear  language.  Tom 
Hayden's  actk>ns — his  active  support  of  the 
(Communist  government  in  Hanoi— during  the 
Vietnam  conflict  flat  out  precludes  his  serving 
in  the  California  Assembly  under  the  (California 
(Constitution. 

Tom  Hayden  did  not  merely  protest  United 
States  actions  in  Vietnam.  He  went  to  Hanoi, 
not  once,  but  four  times  and  trips  to  Moscow. 
Peking,  Havana,  Prague,  and  Bratislava.  Then, 
on  other  trips  he  traveled  to  meet  with  Com- 
munist terT(xists  and  fighters  in  Laos  arnf 
Cambodia,  and  probably  made  other  secret 
trips  the  news  nriedia  never  found  out  about. 
By  Hayden's  very  appearance  In  Hanoi  and 
his  willing  t)roadcasts  in  support  of  the  (Com- 
munist cause  throughout  Southeast  Asia  he 
akled  and  at>etted  the  Hanoi  Leninist  govern- 
ment 

I  wish  to  commend  my  colleague  in  the 
Califomla  Legislature,  Assemblyman  Gil  Fer- 
guson, who  has  worked  relentlessly  to  t>ring 
this  constitutk>nal  issue  of  honor  to  a  vote.  Al- 
though the  measure  was  defeated,  it  was  an 
important  vote.  It  was  a  vote  for  justice.  By 
only  3  votes,  Tom  Hayden  avoided  t>eing 
driven  from  pubtk:  servk:e  for  akjing  an 
enemy.  Three  votes!  By  voting  along  party 
lines — only  f(jur  of  ttie  majority  party  crossed 
over— ttie  vote  dkl  not  exonerate  Hayden,  it 
only  brought  shame  to  the  majority  party  who 
failed  to  uphold  ttie  constitution  they  were 
swom  to  uphold.  As  the  Califomla  State  VFW 
chairman  stated  at  the  end  of  the  day,  "We're 
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not  going  to  let  it  die.  We're  not  going  to  let 
our  people — veterans — down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Assemblyman  Ferguson 
fought  for  his  countrymen,  us.  in  three  wars.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  and  our  col- 
leagues Assemblyman  Ferguson's  remarks 
before  the  California  State  Assembly. 

Hayden's  pathetic  insult  to  career  military 
people  during  his  lame  defense  was  an  ad  ho- 
minem  attack  on  Gil  Ferguson.  Hayden 
whined.  "Maytie  Mr.  Ferguson  fought  in  one 
war  too  many."  What  a  sleazy  remark  abouX  a 
fighting  marine.  I  guess  you  have  to  consider 
the  source,  a  traitor,  a  liar,  and  a  coward.  He 
called  my  friends  and  all  of  our  retuming 
POW's  liars,  killers,  and  hypocrites! 

We  know  wfio  the  killer  was.  The  blood  of 
the  genocide  in  Cambodia,  the  blood  of  the 
SOO.OCX)  t>oat  people  who  perished  on  the 
China  seas,  the  blood  of  those  who  suffer  and 
die  In  the  14  gulag  concentration  camps  of 
Vietnam  today— all  that  bicxxj  is  on  hands  and 
conscience  of  Tom  Hayden.  Reapportionment 
will  eventually  tiring  justice  to  this  bloody  trai- 
tor. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  submit  for  the  historical 
Record  the  powerful  and  emotionally  gripping 
words  of  friend  Col.  Gil  Ferguson.  I'm  proud  to 
know  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Meml>ers,  I  rise  to  make  a 
motion.  I  move  that  under  the  authority 
granted  this  Assembly  by  Article  4,  Section 
5  of  the  Constitution  of  California  that  Tom 
Hayden  be  removed  as  Assemblymember 
from  the  44th  Assembly  District.  Pursuant 
to  Article  7,  Section  9  of  the  Constitution  of 
California,  which  disqualifies  any  person, 
who  advocates  the  support  of  a  foreign  gov- 
emment against  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  hostilities,  from  holding  office 
under  this  state. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.  Memt>ers  of  the 
House.  I  have  t>een  given  the  honor,  and  the 
privilege  and  the  duty  for  speaking  for  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  veterans,  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War.  the  American 
Legion,  the  Marine  Corp  League.  California 
War  Veterans  for  Justice  and  many  other 
grou[)s  who  have  asked  me  to  represent 
them  today  because  they  don't  have  the 
privilege  of  standing  on  this  floor  as  an 
elected  representative.  I  have  accepted  that 
duty  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  t>ehalf  of  these  millions 
of  veterans  I  make  a  plea  to  you  for  Justice. 
The  veterans  of  this  state  have  l)e€n  re- 
buffed for  nearly  four  years  by  partisan  pol- 
itics. It  is  an  American  tragedy  that  we.  as 
Individuals  of  this  assembly,  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  California,  continue 
to  be  l)esmlrched  by  the  illegal  occupation 
of  a  seat  by  Tom  Hayden  in  this  Assembly. 

Tom  Hayden  was  not  a  simple  flag  burner 
or  draft  card  burner.  He  wasn't  a  Quaker 
down  on  his  knees  praying  for  peace.  Tom 
Hayden  was  an  active  supporter  of  the 
enemy  of  our  country. 

He  gave  up  his  passport  and  went  to 
North  Vietnam  at  the  invitation,  the  specif- 
ic Invitation,  of  the  premier  of  North  Viet- 
nam, our  enemy  Phan  Van  Dong?  And  they 
paid  for  him  to  go  there.  And  while  he  was 
there  he  used  their  radio  to  propagandize 
our  troops  for  fighting  and  dying  In  the  jun- 
gles or  in  the  POW  pits.  And  he  discouraged 
them  from  fighting.  He  asked  that  they 
abandon  their  country,  that  they  abandon 
their  Commander  in  Chief  and  not  obey 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  thousands  of  good 
patriotic  Americans  who  opposed  the  war.  A 
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lot  of  them  are  sitting  right  here.  But  this 
wasn't  simple  opposition  to  the  war.  Only 
Tom  Hayden  gave  up  his  passport  and  went 
to  Hanoi  and  talked  over  their  radio.  Only 
Tom  Hayden  went  to  Communist  China  to 
conspire  with  them  alwut  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. Only  Tom  Hayden  went  to  Moscow 
and  talked  to  their  leaders  to  conspire  alx>ut 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Only  Tom  Hayden  went 
to  C^zechoslovakla  to  speak  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  from  the 
south,  and  other  communist  who  were  sup- 
porting them.  And  while  he  was  there, 
under  his  own  swom  testimony,  with  his 
lawyer  present,  he  testified  that  he  helped 
prepare  the  document  which  de8cril>ed  the 
meeting,  the  meeting  at  Prague.  It  was  a 
conference,  according  to  his  words,  intended 
to  create  solidarity  and  mutual  understand- 
ing Ijetween  revolutionaries  from  Vietnam 
and  their  American  supporters.  And  when 
asked  by  his  interrogators  "are  you  one  of 
their  American  supporters"  he  responded  "I 
have  already  said  I  am."  And  he  stood  up  at 
that  meeting  at  Prague  looking  at  those 
communists  that  had  Just  t>een  killing  our 
soldiers  and  he  raised  his  arms  and  he  said 
'I  am  a  Viet  Cong.  We  are  all  Viet  Cong." 

He  was  no  simple  clraft  dodger.  No  patriot 
praying  for  peace.  He  bragged  about  the 
defeat  of  America  and  our  allies.  After 
Siagon  fell,  he  was  quoted  as  saying  "I  see 
this  as  the  result  of  something  we  have  been 
working  toward  for  a  long  time."  He 
bragged  about  the  defeat  of  America  and 
our  allies. 

Those  that  utter  such  disloyal  things  are 
not  simply  opposing  U.S.  policy.  They  are 
speaking  as  enemies  who  eagerly  seek  the 
defeat  of  America.  These  offenses,  plus 
many  others  that  he  did.  and  Tom  Hayden's 
inglorious  record,  literally  define  what  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  California  Constitution 
is  very  clear.  It  names  the  residency,  the 
age.  the  citizenship  that  an  assemblyperson 
must  have  in  order  to  t>e  seated.  It  is  also 
explicit  under  Article  7.  Section  9  and  it 
limits  that  no  one.  not  withstanding  any 
thing  else  in  the  constitution,  that  no  one 
who  advocates  the  support  of  the  enemy 
during  a  time  of  conflict  can  serve  here.  The 
constitution  doesn't  have  a  time  limit  on  it 
anymore  than  international  statute  of  limi- 
tations has  run  out  on  Nazi  war  criminals, 
40  years  after  they  have  done  their  dirty 
work.  There's  no  statute  of  limitations  on 
our  constitution  either. 

I'm  not  asking  you  to  Judge  this  man  or 
condemn  him  as  a  traitor  or  as  a  criminal.  It 
is  not  Important  that  he  was  never  charged 
for  any  of  these  crimes.  It  says  in  our  consti- 
tution quite  explicitly  that  he  can't  sit  here 
because  he  advocated  the  support  of  a  for- 
eign power  during  war.  And  that  he  did. 
And  everyone,  you  and  I  and  everyone  in 
this  state,  knows  that.  That's  not  something 
we  have  to  guess  attout  or  conject  about. 
The  fact  that  twice  the  44th  District  has 
elected  him  does  not  suspend  the  Califomla 
Constitution.  The  California  Corjstltution  is 
superior  to  the  voters  of  the  44th  District, 
my  district  or  your  district.  And  the  Califor- 
nia Constitution  says  that  he  cannot  serve 
anymore  than  if  he  were  the  wrong  age  or  If 
he  was  not  a  citizen  of  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  veterans  of  this  state 
have  l>een  ignored  long  enough,  for  too 
long.  They  are  never  going  to  forget  or  for- 
give so  long  as  Tom  Hayden  sits  here  shield- 
ed from  Justice  by  political  partisanship. 
Today  the  Vietnam  veterans  ask  how  long  is 
it  going  to  be  l>efore  a  man  who  called  our 
heroes,  when  they  finally  got  out  of  those 
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bus-Infested  POW  cages,  "liars,  hypocrites 
and  pawns." 

How  long  is  it  going  to  be  that  we  allow 
him  to  sit  here.  He's  going  to  tell  you  about 
how  he  helped  rescue  POWs.  He  went  to 
North  Vietnam  and  begged  them  to  give 
him  a  prisoner  so  he  would  have  some  valid- 
ity. Beigged  them  please  give  me  some  pris- 
oners let  somebody  go,  and  they  said  no. 
And  he  started  back  thinldng  that  he 
failed— that  he  was  going  to  come  back  here 
without  a  prisoner  that  the  could  show  the 
people  that  he  is  really  a  good  guy.  And 
they  stopped  him  in  Rangoon?  and  said  no 
we'll  give  you  a  couple— from  Laos,  they  had 
hundreds  there.  Every  single  one  of  them 
were  murdered  and  died  except  the  two  he 
brought  out.  And  still  today  he  parades 
them  around  like  monkies  in  a  cage.  They 
know  what  would  have  happened  to  them 
had  they  stayed  there.  They  would  have 
died.  But  he  didn't  bring  them  out  because 
he  cared  anything  about  them.  His  real  feel- 
ings about  them  is  that  they  are  liars,  hypo- 
crites and  pawns. 

He  brought  them  out  like  he  uses  you,  and 
like  he  uses  everybody  else,  every  person 
that  has  ever  touched  his  life.  It  doesn't 
bother  him  to  bring  this  poor  POW  any 
place  he's  needed  to  show  him  off.  He  never 
once  asked  about  the  hundreds  that  he  left 
behind  that  they  killed.  Never  once  has  he 
apologized  to  those  POWs.  And  now  he  is 
trying  to  tell  you  that  he  was  an  agent.  He 
was  an  agent  all  right,  for  the  other  side.  He 
was  no  agent  of  ours.  I  don't  care  how  many 
tnmiped-up  telegrams  or  phony  baloney 
things  he  shows  you.  or  things  out  of  some 
government  that  was  infested  by  the  same 
kinds  as  he  was.  He  is  still  what  he  has 
always  been  and  that's  a  traitor  to  America. 

The  California  Constitution  is  explicit  and 
clear.  I  shouldn't  be  speaking  for  veterans 
because  I  don't  vote  for  their  bills.  Let  me 
tell  you.  I  earned  my  right  to  speak  for 
them  watctiing  my  blood  flow  out  on  the 
sands  of  Tarawa,  fighting  in  the  jungles  of 
the  South  Pacific,  at  the  Chosin  reservoir  in 
Korea,  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam.  I  don't 
need  to  vote  for  any  damn  bills  here.  I'm  a 
free  man.  And  I've  earned  my  right  to  speak 
for  the  veterans.  I  stood  on  that  battlefield. 
It  wasn't  a  damn  footbaU  game  where  you 
root  for  the  other  side.  People  were  dying. 
Our  people.  58.039  of  them.  Their  names  are 
etched  on  that  wall.  Because  of  the  kinds  of 
things  that  he  did  we  lost  our  fathers  and 
our  loved  ones  and  it's  a  disgrace,  a  national 
disgrace  that  he  sit  here  dishonoring  all  our 
veterans. 

I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  to  vote  against 
him.  I'm  going  to  demand  in  the  name  of 
the  veterans  that  you  obey  the  Constitution 
of  the  SUte  of  California  and  oust  him 
from  the  Assembly. 

We  lost  the  flow  of  our  youth  on  those 
battlefields  as  did  many  of  our  allies.  We 
lost  our  fathers,  our  loved  ones  and  most 
horrible  of  all,  even  of  those  who  came 
back,  lost  our  innocence,  their  heart  and  our 
soul  in  that  war.  It  is  a  national  disgrace 
that  he  still  sits  here.  I  cannot  believe  that 
anyone  would  put  their  party  ahead  of  their 
heart  and  their  soul  of  themselves  and  their 
constituents. 

We,  in  a  time  like  this,  have  to  rise  above 
party,  we  have  to  rise  above  those  things 
that  are  political.  And  we  have  to  think 
about  America  and  the  example  we  are  set- 
ting for  tomorrow  and  what  we  owe  the  vet- 
erans of  yesterday.  He  dishonors  all  of  us 
here— veterans,  representatives,  who  sit 
here  as  elected  represenUtives.  all  our  allies 
all  over  the  world.  The  veterans  don't  un- 
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derstand  our  parliamentary  maneuverings; 
they  won't  understand  what  it  means  to 
appeal,  to  rule  out  of  order,  to  table.  They 
have  Just  told  me  that  when  I  vote  those 
who  don't  vote  like  I  vote  or  those  who  cant 
reach  their  button  at  all  are  going  to  be  con- 
sidered as  those  who  continue  to  shelter 
this  traitor,  to  allow  him  to  sit  here  in  open 
defiance  of  our  constitution.  I  am  asking 
you  to  uphold  that  constitution  and  oust 
that  traitor  from  this  assembly. 
Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker. 


MORE  CONSIDERATION  OF  LEAD 
SHOT  BAN  IS  NEEDED 


HON.  RICHARD  STALLINGS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30.  1986 

Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
proposed  ban  on  lead  shot  for  hunting  water- 
fowl. The  proposed  ban  on  lead  shot  is  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  traditional  sporting  prac- 
tices and  I  feel  that  before  such  a  departure  is 
made  a  thorough  examination  is  required. 

For  decades,  lead  shot  has  l>een  the  shot 
of  preference  to  the  hunters  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent,  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Idaho.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this  preference.  The  rea- 
sons include  availability,  accuracy,  shooting 
performance,  price,  and  the  compatibility  with 
weapons.  Enforcement  procedures  arKl  the 
validity  of  the  evidence  also  needs  to  be  care- 
fully considered.  All  of  these  factors  should  be 
thoroughly  studied  before  a  ban  of  lead  shot 
is  enforced. 

As  I  reviewed  the  proposed  rule  which  bans 
lead  shot,  I  was  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the 
dangers  of  steel  shot  were  not  objectively  dis- 
cussed. The  potential  harm  from  steel  shot 
was  treated  as  an  argument  for  which  a  rebut- 
tal must  be  drafted  rather  than  an  independ- 
ent issue  which  deserves  an  objective  study. 
For  example,  most  of  the  duck  and  goose 
hunting  in  southern  Idaho  occurs  during  the 
coldest  months  of  the  year.  Several  of  the  gun 
enthusiasts  in  my  district  have  informed  me 
that  the  cold  temperatures  and  the  brittle 
nature  of  steel  can  greatly  increase  the 
chance  the  shotgun  barrels  can  expand  or 
even  explode  while  steel  shot  Is  being  used. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  powder  quantities 
are  being  increased  in  steel  shot  loads  to 
compensate  for  the  decrease  of  distance  that 
Is  caused  from  the  lighter  steel  pellets.  If  a 
lower  quantity  of  powder  is  the  limit  for  safe 
shooting  conditions  with  lead,  why  is  a  higher 
quantity  suddenly  considered  safe  for  steel? 

Furthennore,  I  am  concerned  that  no  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  specialty  shot- 
guns. Gun  dealers  in  my  district  inform  me  the 
over-and-under  and  side-by-side  double-barrel 
shotguns  are  especially  damaged  by  steel 
shot.  In  fact,  one  gun  dealer  from  Buriey,  ID, 
lost  his  thumb  as  a  direct  result  from  shooting 
steel  shot  in  a  double-barreled  shotgun.  Many 
double-barrel  shotguns,  as  well  as  older 
model  gun  barrels,  are  made  of  much  lighter 
steel  than  the  steel  used  in  the  shot  itself. 

The  evidence  presented  to  justify  the  ban 
on  lead  shot  is  not  corwlusive.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  ducks  used  in  the  study 
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were  alive  when  they  were  captured  and  were 
subsequently  killed  to  determine  the  exact 
damage  to  our  waterfowl  by  lead  poisoning.  It 
is  also  my  understanding  that  the  survey  on 
which  most  of  the  evidence  was  taken  from 
on  the  damage  to  waterfowl  was  conducted 
between  the  years  1983  and  1959.  Frank  Bell- 
rose's  survey  does  not  convince  me  that  tfie 
problem  with  waterfowl  or  eagles  is  on  the  up- 
swing. While  I  am  not  philosophically  opposed 
to  the  move  to  a  nontoxic  shot,  I  do  feel  that 
a  radical  departure  from  traditional  practices 
demands  that  the  evidence  for  such  a  switch 
be  ovenwhelming  and  well  documented. 

Finally,  I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the 
enforcement  of  this  ban.  Before  a  ban  of  lead 
is  imposed,  an  enforcement  mechanism 
should  be  in  place.  Short  of  examining  every 
pellet  of  every  shotgun  shell  of  every  hunter, 
there  is  no  possible  way  to  determine  the  type 
of  shot  the  hunter  is  using.  Such  an  examina- 
tion would  constitute  unreasonable  invasion  of 
privacy.  With  the  already  expensive  price  of 
ammunition,  many  people  reload  their  own 
shotgun  shells.  What  would  prohibit  people 
from  putting  lead  shot  in  a  steel  casing?  Virtu- 
ally, short  of  an  all  out  ban  on  the  production 
of  lead  shot  itself,  will  there  ever  t>e  any  suita- 
ble means  of  enforcing  people  from  using 
lead  shot. 

In  summary,  I  feel  that  the  safety  of  hunters 
and  sportsmen  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. Most  of  the  hunting  in  my  district  is  a 
family  affair.  I  do  not  know  how  I  could  explain 
to  a  father  of  a  young  hunter  who  was 
maimed  or  even  killed  by  an  exploding  gun 
that  steel  shot  is  beneficial.  The  availability  of 
inexpensive  ammunition,  the  accuracy  of  lead 
ammunition,  and  the  problem  with  enforcing 
tfie  steel  ammunition  in  certain  districts  should 
be  carefully  consktered  before  a  ban  is  pro- 
posed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  CALVIN  O. 
BUTTS  III 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  1, 
1986,  the  17th  Congressional  District  Caus- 
cus.  Inc.,  will  host  a  reception  for  Rev.  Calvin 
0.  Butts  III,  executive  minister  of  the  Abyssini- 
an Baptist  Church  in  Harlem,  NY.  This  recep- 
tk}n  is  being  held  in  Warren,  OH,  and  I  am 
both  honored  and  pleased  to  have  Reverend 
Butts  come  to  speak  in  my  district.  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  in  tribute  to  this  extraordinary  man. 

Throughout  his  life.  Reverend  Butts  has 
spoken  out  for  basic  human  rights  and  civil 
freedoms.  He  has  provided  a  strong  and  pow- 
erful voice  to  the  civil  rights  movement  and  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  fair  play.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  Africare,  an  independent  organization 
dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of 
life  in  rural  Africa.  He  is  currently  an  adjunct 
professor  in  the  African  Studies  Department  of 
the  City  College  of  New  York.  He  has  taught 
previously  at  Fordham  University  as  well. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Morehouse  College,  At- 
lanta,   GA— B.A.    in   philosophy— as   well   as 
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Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City- 
master  of  divinity — church  history— Drew  Uni- 
versity, Madison,  NJ— doctor  of  ministry- 
church  and  public  policy. 

As  someone  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
furthering  the  cause  of  justice  and  freedom,  it 
is  only  fitting  that  he  serve  as  executive  minis- 
ter of  tfie  church  formeriy  pastored  by  the  late 
Congressman  from  Harlem,  Adam  Clayton 
Powell.  Reverend  Butts  has  been,  and  contin- 
ues to  be,  a  leader  in  furthering  civil  rights  in 
this  country.  He  is  currently  involved  in  a  legal 
battle  challenging  New  York  State's  runoff  pri- 
mary law.  It  was  Reverend  Butts  who  led  the 
fight  against  police  brutality  in  New  York  City. 

Reverend  Butts  is  a  man  deeply  committed 
to  activism  and  working  toward  a  better  socie- 
ty for  all.  He  is  a  man  of  deep  convictions  and 
high  principles.  I  am  honored  to  have  him 
come  to  my  district  and  speak,  and  consider  it 
a  privilege  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  such  a  great  American. 


CIVIL  RICO  REFORM 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSry 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  the  Racketeer  In- 
fluenced and  Corrupt  Organization  [RICO] 
chapter  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  RICO  chapter  of  title  18  makes  it  un- 
lawful to  use  proceeds  of  a  "pattern  of  racket- 
eering activity"  to  operate,  acquire  an  interest 
in,  or  control  an  enterprise.  Pattern  of  racket- 
eering activity  is  defined  to  t>e  the  commission 
of  at  least  two  "predicate  acts"  within  10 
years  of  each  other.  Predk:ate  acts— State 
and  Federal  crimes  listed  in  18  U.S.C. 
1 961  (a)— range  from  murder  and  extortion  to 
cigarette  bootlegging,  and  include  mail  fraud, 
wire  fraud,  and  fraud  in  the  sale  of  securities. 
RICO  provides  for  criminal  penalties  and  also 
authorizes  a  person  wfiose  business  or  prop- 
erty has  been  injured  by  a  RICO  violation  to 
bring  a  civil  action  for  treble  damages  and  at- 
torney's fees. 

Many  business  groups  and  labor  have 
argued  that  the  RICO  civil  action  enables 
plaintiffs  to  displace  Federal  and  State  regula- 
tory schemes,  and  that  the  treble  damages 
provision  gives  civil  RICO  plaintiffs  an  unfair 
advantage  and  the  ability  to  coerce  settle- 
ments. They  have  argued  for  the  additk}n  of  a 
prior  convk;tion  requirement  which  would 
permit  a  plaintiff  to  bring  a  civil  RICO  action 
only  If  ttie  defendant  has  t}een  convicted  of  a 
RICO  violation  or  for  one  of  the  predicate  acts 
alleged  to  tie  part  of  the  pattern  of  racketeer- 
ing activity. 

State  and  kx:al  prosecutors  and  consumer 
groups  have  strongly  opposed  a  prior  convic- 
tk>n  requirement,  arguing  that  it  would  unduly 
limit  access  to  the  courts  by  victims  of  crime, 
undercut  the  deterrence  value  of  RICO,  and 
inject  unnecessary  pressures  into  the  criminal 
justk^  system.  Tfiey  believe  that  civil  RICO  is 
especially  important  in  the  area  of  white  collar 
crime. 

The  State  attorneys  general,  local  prosecu- 
tors, and  consumer  groups  contend  that  a 
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prior  conviction  requirement  would  virtually  de- 
stroy the  private  attorney  general  function  civil 
RICO  was  intended  to  serve.  This  function  is 
especially  important  because  of  the  limited  re- 
sources available  to  prosecutors  generally. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  curb  the  inappropriate  use  of  civil 
RICO  while  still  preserving  the  private  attorney 
general  function  civil  RICO  was  intended  to 
serve. 

This  bill  takes  away  the  principal  incentive 
for  bringing  a  civil  RICO  case — automatk: 
treble  damages.  The  bill  would  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  civil  RICO  cases  in  other  ways 
as  well.  It  would;  First,  amend  civil  RICO  to  re- 
quire that  the  predicate  acts  be  related  to  the 
affairs  of  an  organization,  not  be  isolated  acts, 
not  be  so  closely  related  in  time  and  place  as 
to  constitute  a  single  transaction,  and  all 
occur  within  5  years  of  each  other;  second, 
Impose  a  statute  of  limitation  of  2  years  after 
the  accrual  of  tfie  cause  of  action,  that  is,  the 
commission  of  the  second  predicate  act;  and 
third,  limit  an  organization's  respondent  supe- 
rior liability.  Finally,  the  bill  would  remove  the 
stigma  that  can  result  from  being  named  a  de- 
fendant in  a  civil  RICO  suit  by  changing  the 
racketeering  terminology. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  preserves  the  pri- 
vate attorney  general  function.  It  provides  an 
incentive  to  bring  civil  RICO  actions  by  man- 
dating the  award  of  attorney's  fees  to  a  pre- 
vailing plaintiff.  The  bill  also  entitles  a  prevail- 
ing plaintiff,  upon  a  showing  of  actual  malice, 
to  recover  punitive  damages  of  up  to  twice  the 
plaintiff's  actual  damages.  Thus,  in  an  appro- 
priate case  a  civil  RICO  plaintiff  will  recover 
treble  damages  and  attorney's  fees,  as  under 
current  law. 

I  believe  this  bill  addresses  the  real  con- 
cems  of  the  critics  of  civil  RICO  without  de- 
stroying the  important  private  attorney  general 
function. 
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ble  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as  I 
salute  this  dedicated  firm  of  Philadelphia. 


ARMS  CONTROL:  WHAT  DO  WE 
WANT? 


TRIBUTE  TO  BARRY  &  HOMER, 

INC. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  one  of  America's  oldest  pfioto- 
graphic  labs.  Berry  &  Homer,  Inc.,  in  Philadel- 
phia. As  a  major  employer.  Berry  &  Homer 
has  contributed  to  Philadelphia's  economic 
grovirth  while  serving  businesses  across  the 
United  States  such  as  advertising  agencies, 
graphic  design  studios,  museums,  industrial 
firms  and  our  Nation's  photographers.  For  88 
years,  this  important  firm  has  grown  to  expand 
and  update  its  technological  labs  with  the  in- 
stallation of  computerized  production  facilities 
making  It  one  of  the  largest  commercial 
custom  color  labs  in  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  because  Berry  &  Homer  proc- 
ess such  a  wide  variety  of  artistic  media,  in- 
cluding print  and  mount  photos,  sikles  and 
transparencies,  tfieir  works  have  been  dis- 
played in  museums  and  Government  exhibits 
throughout  the  Nation.  Their  perseverence  in 
maintaining  an  outstanding  reputation  for  pro- 
fessional and  high  quality  work  is  commenda- 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  chief 
architect  of  the  ABM  Treaty  warns  against 
giving  away  the  strategic  defense  Initiative  for 
offensive  weapons  cuts,  we  ought  to  listen. 
Henry  Kissinger  has  written  an  article  which  I 
urge  Members  to  read. 

Dr.  Kissinger  warns  against  a  grand  com- 
promise which  would  exchange  a  moratorium 
on  defensive  weapons  for  reductions  in  the 
number  of  Soviet  strategk:  nuclear  warheads. 
That  compromise  would  not  reduce  the  threat 
eltfier  side  poses  to  the  otfier;  it  would  likely 
prove  to  be  either  dangerous  or  irrelevant. 
Most  damaging  of  all— as  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  is  bright  enough  to  recognize — ex- 
tending the  ABM  Treaty  would  devastate  fur- 
ther funding  for  SDI  research. 

Dr.  Kissinger  says  that  we  need  to  address 
key  questions  about  the  long-term  purpose 
behind  SDI:  What  danger  does  SDI  seek  to 
protect  us  against?  Do  we  want  to  defend 
missile  bases  or  populatkin  centers?  And  at 
what  level  of  attack?  It  would  be  invaluable  for 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  American 
people  to  open  up  the  debate  on  these  issues 
now  as  we  move  toward  the  next  summit. 

Tfie  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  29,  1986] 

Arms:  First  Let's  Figure  Out  What  We 
Want 

(By  Henry  Kissinger) 

After  months  of  shadowboxing,  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow  have  signaled  each  other 
that  their  interest  in  improved  relations  and 
hence  a  summit  is  high.  This  raises  the  pe- 
rennial questions  of  East- West  relations:  (1) 
What  are  Soviet  purposes?  (2)  What  agenda 
will  advance  the  world  toward  peace? 

No  doubt  Mikhail  Gorbachev  seeks  a  re- 
laxation of  tensions.  He  has  set  for  himself 
the  herculean  task  of  making  the  existing 
Soviet  system  more  efficient,  and  avoidable 
foreign  policy  crises  are  likely  to  prove  an 
unwanted  distraction.  But  prudence— in  ad- 
dition to  ideology— will  cause  Gorbachev  to 
strive  for  a  relaxation  of  tensions  at  the 
lowest  possible  bureaucratic  cost.  Unless 
there  is  no  other  way  to  achieve  his  goals, 
he  would  be  reluctant  to  challenge  the  for- 
eign policy  premises  that  have  produced  two 
generations  of  geopolitical  pressure.  The 
Soviet  leaders  will  change,  if  at  all  grudging- 
ly, because  they  are  imprisoned  by  their 
own  domestic  constraints.  A  creative  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  must  discourage  the  easy 
way  out— which  would  be  to  simply  freeze 
the  existing  sUtus  quo,  especially  in  the 
military  field.  American  diplomacy  must 
show  the  way  to  a  better  solution. 

The  Soviet  desire  to  confine  the  East- 
West  dialogue  to  arms  control  is  under- 
standable. Circumscribing  the  discussion  ob- 
sures  the  Soviet  global  political  pressures— 
in  Afghanistan.  Cambodia,  Angola,  Nicara- 
gua—that have  been  a  major  ftictor  in  inter- 
national tensions.  And  by  enshrining  a  con- 
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cept  of  deterrence  based  exclusively  on  of- 
fensive weapons  and  rejecting  deployments 
on  strategic  defense,  It  contributes  to  the 
eventual  demoralization  of  the  West. 

The  unresolved  domestic  controversy  in 
the  United  States  between  advocates  of 
arms  control  and  those  who  rely  on  unilat- 
eral defense  has  prevented  the  elaboration 
of  a  long-range  strategy  and  of  criteria  by 
which  to  judge  progress.  It  has  exhausted 
the  energies  of  the  American  leadership, 
which  is  reduced  to  refereeing  arcane  dis- 
putes between  technical  experts.  It  caused 
defense  policy  to  be  shaped  by  the  pressures 
of  the  budget  and  arms  control  discussions 
to  be  dominated  by  what  the  Soviets  have 
said  they  will  accept.  Thus  a  high  adminis- 
tration official,  explaining  President  Rea- 
gan's draft  reply  to  the  Soviets'  latest  arms 
control  proposal,  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
Reagan  "knows  [Gorbachev]  needs  a  quid 
pro  quo  to  buy  time  to  compete  with  us  on 
defense."  Can  this  be  an  American  arms 
control  objective?  Or  is  it  sophistication  run 
amok? 

For  three  decades  Western  arms  control- 
lers and  the  scientific  groups  that  back 
them  have  opposed  every  new  strategic 
weapon  because  they  believe  that  a  small 
number  of  relatively  unsophisticated  weap- 
ons is  enough  to  deter  aggression  by  threat- 
ening massive  civilian  and  industrial 
damage.  For  an  equal  period  those  relying 
on  unilateral  defense  have  harassed  arms 
control  negotiators  because  they  believe 
that  arms  control  creates  the  illusion  of 
eased  tensions  while  in  fact  thwarting  the 
sophisticated  weapons  needed  for  a  strategy 
aimed  at  military  rather  than  civilian  tar- 
gets. 

The  arms  controllers  have  refused  to  face 
the  fact  that  their  insistence  on  basing  de- 
terrence on  offensive  weapons  and  on  atro- 
phying strategic  defense  will  ultimately 
drive  democracies  to  pacifism.  The  "defense 
unilateralists  "  have  refused  to  face  the  fact 
that  arms  control  is  now  an  essential  re- 
quirement of  both  domestic  and  allied  poli- 
tics, that  their  choice  may  be  between  a  ne- 
gotiated arms  control  agreement  or  a  legis- 
lated unilateral  one.  In  the  end  each  group 
has  managed  to  paralyze  the  other  without 
being  able  to  achieve  its  own  objectives. 

Americas  allies  have  on  the  whole  added 
their  pressures  on  behalf  of  any  scheme  la- 
beled arms  control  to  satisfy  their  presumed 
public  opinion,  and  on  behalf  of  a  nuclear 
strategy  because  it  is  cheaper.  But  what  is 
the  sense  of  talking  extended  deterrence— 
the  NATO  term  of  art  for  a  strategy  involv- 
ing a  prolonged,  if  limited,  nuclear  ex- 
change—when one  nuclear  accident  in  the 
Soviet  Union  produced  near-panic  all  over 
Europe? 

As  a  result,  arms  control  policy  has  been 
frozen  In  the  categories  of  a  generation  ago, 
when  each  missUe  had  a  single  warhead  and 
accuracies  were  poor.  But  now  a  single  mis- 
sile can  carry  10  or  more  warheads  and 
threaten  several  launchers:  improvements 
in  accuracy  are  dramatic.  Thus  reductions 
that  do  not  alter  the  disproportion  of  war- 
heads to  launchers  do  not  ease  the  dangers 
of  a  first  strike;  indeed  they  may  weU  in- 
crease the  risk  by  making  surprise  attacks 
on  land-based  missiles  more  calculable  and 
exposing  the  missile-carrying  submarine 
fleet  to  break-throughs  in  anti-submarine 
warfare. 

America's  unresolved  internal  debate 
tempts  the  Soviets  to  choose,  from  among 
the  flood  of  schemes  generated  by  contend- 
ing elements  of  the  American  bureaucracy, 
those  moat  compatible  with  their  interests. 
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America  is  perilously  close  to  negotiating 
with  itself. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  reducing 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  from  the  current 
approximately  12.000  to  6.000.  The  Soviets 
have  countered  by  offering  a  ceiling  of 
8.000,  but  they  have  linked  that  ceiling  to  a 
renunciation  of  the  deployment  and  devel- 
opment of  defensive  weapons  for  a  period  of 
15  to  20  years.  A  "grand  compromise"  is  now 
being  widely  urged  that  envisages  reduc- 
tions below  the  Soviet  ceiling  in  return  for  a 
moratorium  on  defensive  weapons  for,  say, 
10  years. 

The  biggest  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
"grand  compromise"  is  that  its  advocates 
believe  the  Soviets  will  accept  it.  I  defy  any 
systems  analyst  to  distribute  the  8.000  war- 
heads that  would  remain  If  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal were  accepted— or  the  6.000  in  the 
U.S.  version  for  that  matter— in  a  manner 
that  would  reduce  the  threat  either  side 
poses  to  the  other.  And  the  indefinite  delay 
in  deploying  strategic  defense  would  E>erpet- 
uate  the  strategy  that  is  fostering  pacifism 
in  the  West. 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  "grand  compro- 
mise" concedes  nothing  because  the  morato- 
rium on  deploying  a  strategic  defense  could 
be  negotiated  to  coincide  with  the  U.S.  esti- 
mate of  how  long  it  will  take  to  complete 
the  research  necessary  for  deployment.  But 
no  moratorium  has  ever  been  abandoned 
first  by  the  United  States,  no  matter  what 
the  provocation. 

President  Reagan  was  roundly  castigated 
when  after  five  years  of  restraint  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  no  longer  bound  by 
SALT  II.  which  he  had  refused  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  ratify,  which  the  Soviets  were  vio- 
lating and  which,  had  it  been  ratified,  would 
have  expired  at  the  end  of  this  year.  How 
then  could  a  formal  moratorium  on  defen- 
sive weapons  be  ended?  And,  were  it  ended, 
would  Congress  vote  the  funds  necessary  to 
finance  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  pro- 
gram? Indeed  I  doubt  that  during  a  morato- 
rium there  would  be  adequate  funds  even 
for  research. 

We  may  well  be  facing  a  unique  opportu- 
nity for  a  new  start  in  East-West  relations. 
But  its  test  will  be  the  content,  not  the  fact, 
of  an  agreement.  When  will  we  ever  bring 
about  a  new  direction  in  East-West  diplo- 
matic and  security  relationships  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  so  now,  with  a  new  Soviet 
leadership  facing  major  problems  and  far 
less  encumbered  by  the  past  than  it  will  be 
later?  Can  the  West  do  no  better  than  a 
numbers  game  that  rearranges  existing  cat- 
egories but  does  not  change  them? 

The  attempt  to  negotiate  a  numerical 
compromise  on  the  present  basis  this  year  is 
likely  to  prove  either  irrelevant  or  danger- 
ous. It  also  focuses  the  dialogue  between  the 
heads  of  governments  on  issues  that  are 
most  likely  to  make  them  prisoners  of  tech- 
nical bureaucrats.  A  much  more  realistic 
and  useful  objective  for  the  summit  would 
be  to  seek  to  elaborate  principles  that  can 
guide  negotiators  and  that  might  well  lead 
to  an  agreement  by  the  time  the  president 
visits  Moscow  in  late  1987  or  in  1988. 

Two  principles  seem  to  me  essential:  (1) 
Deployment  of  strategic  defense  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  level  of  strategic  of- 
fense. Obviously  the  lower  the  level  of  of- 
fense, the  lower  the  level  of  defense  can  be. 
(2)  To  make  a  strategic  difference,  reduc- 
tions must  involve  a  restructuring  of  the 
strategic  forces  of  both  sides.  One  way  of 
achieving  this  is  to  ban  multiple  warheads, 
at  least  on  land-based  missiles.  This  would 
reduce  warheads  by  some  80  percent.   It 
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would  also  be  a  major  obstacle  to  a  first 
strike  because  an  aggressor  would  exhaust 
his  arsenal  in  seeking  to  destroy  the  oppos- 
ing retaliatory  force,  leaving  no  reserve  for 
threatening  other  damage. 

To  bring  about  the  same  kind  of  new  di- 
rection In  defense  and  sums  control  policy 
that  it  has  already  achieved  in  domestic 
policy,  the  Reagan  administration  needs  to 
strenigthen  its  national  security  machinery. 
Earlier  administrations  may  have  erred  by 
reserving  too  much  power  for  the  White 
House:  the  pendulum  has  now  clearly  swung 
too  far  in  the  opposite  direction  of  depart- 
mental self-will. 

Outside  panels  have  proved  successful 
with  respect  to  space  in  the  Rogers  Commis- 
sion, with  respect  to  Defense  Department 
organization  in  the  Packard  Commission.  A 
panel  on  national  strategy  should  be  cre- 
ated. It  should  be  charged  not  with  develop- 
ing actual  negotiating  positions  but  with  de- 
veloping a  strategic  doctrine  by  which  nego- 
tiating positions  can  be  judged.  It  could 
begin  with  seeking  to  answer  the  key  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive. Against  what  dangers  does  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  seek  to  protect:  The 
defense  of  missile  bases?  Of  population  cen- 
ters? And  against  what  level  of  attack?  And 
how  will  each  proposed  deployment  be 
modified  by  various  reduction  proposals? 
For  the  basic  debate  over  strategic  defense 
concerns  not  technical  feasibility  but  pur- 
pose and  doctrine. 

Together  with  establishing  the  criteria.  It 
might  be  useful  to  aptxiint  a  presidential 
representative  for  East-West  negotiations 
reporting  to  the  president  and  the  secretary 
of  state.  In  order  to  cut  through  departmen- 
tal rivalries,  the  representative  could  be 
given  broad  conceptual  instructions  and  em- 
powered to  make  referendum  agreements— 
that  is.  provisional  agreemer  ts  subject  to 
subsequent  approval.  In  this  manner  too  the 
president  could  raise  the  issues  of  long-term 
purtMses  for  which  no  forum  now  exists. 

Disputes  that  are  essentially  philosophical 
can  obviously  not  be  settled  by  procedural 
devices  alone.  They  will  help  only  If  the  ad- 
ministration decides  that  to  explore  the 
prospects  of  peace  it  will  first  have  to  define 
its  content. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE ON  BEHALF  OP 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OF  CONNECTICirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  cpnjurKtion  with  the  Ck>r>gressional  Call 
to  Conscience,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  detenoratir>g  situation 
for  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  After  the  signing 
of  the  Helsinki  accords  in  1 975,  the  number  of 
Jews  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
each  year  rose  dramatically  to  over  50,000  at 
its  peak.  Since  1 979,  the  number  of  emigrants 
has  steadily  decreased,  and  If  the  decline 
continues  at  its  present  rate,  fewer  than  800 
Jews  will  be  allowed  to  emigrate  this  year.  But 
those  are  the  lucky  ones.  The  refusenlks  left 
behind  face  systematk:  harassment  and  possi- 
ble imprisonment  for  their  requests  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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Two  years  ago,  I  adopted  Or.  Josif  Begun,  a 
refusenik  who  was  imprisoned  for  his  attempts 
at  strengthening  Jewish  identity  and  preserv- 
ing Jewish  culture  In  the  Soviet  Unkin.  After 
applying  for  an  exit  visa  to  Israel  in  1971,  Dr. 
Begun  was  fired  from  a  series  of  jobs  and 
could  only  find  wofi<  as  a  Hebrew  and  math 
tutor.  In  March  of  1977,  he  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  "parasitism."  Begun  embarked  on 
a  hunger  strike  of  over  100  days,  but  was 
forced-fed  every  3  days.  He  was  arrested 
again  in  1982  on  charges  of  anti-Soviet  agita- 
tion and  propaganda,  and  this  time  sentenced 
to  7  years  in  a  labor  camp  to  be  followed  by  5 
years  of  internal  exile. 

Begun's  wife  was  Informed  by  authorities 
this  spring  that  he  had  been  placed  in  solitary 
confinement  for  alleged  "failure  to  fulfill  work 
quotas."  In  May  of  this  year,  Josif  was  placed 
in  the  hospital  for  undisclosed  medical  rea- 
sons. 

The  last  corresponderKe  from  Begun  was 
sent  in  December  of  1985  but  not  received 
until  March  of  this  year— 3  months  later.  Since 
then,  no  communication  between  Josif  and  his 
family  has  been  permitted. 

It  is  Inhumane  that  Begun  has  not  been  al- 
lowed contact  with  his  family.  Once  again,  I 
call  on  the  Soviet  authorities  to  release  a  man 
who  was  unfairly  imprisorted  and  whose 
health  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 

Last  month  I  adopted  another  refusenik, 
Grigory  Brondshiptz,  on  wt>ose  behalf  I  spoke 
at  the  Congressional  Prayer  Fast  and  Vigil  on 
June  5.  Grigory  was  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  with  his  family  in 
1979  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  join  them 
here  in  the  United  States  since.  No  word  on 
Grigory's  whereabouts  has  tjeen  heard  since 
the  Moscow  Olympics  of  1 980.  when  his  tele- 
pfK>ne  was  disconr>ected. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Grigory's 
11-year-okj  son,  Henry,  wtra  was  saddened 
"about  the  fact  that  my  father  can't  immigrate 
to  America,  but  hope  that  in  future  tries,  that 
he  will  be  let  out"  He  concluded  his  letter 
with  the  request  to  "please  continue  such 
tries  to  help  my  father." 

Henry,  I  am  committed  to  continue  my  ef- 
forts on  your  father's  behalf  and  that  of 
Joseph  Begun,  and  to  continue  to  keep  such 
issues  of  conscience  at  the  top  of  the  con- 
gressional agenda. 

This  Friday,  August  1,  marks  the  11th  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  tf>e  Helsinki  accords. 
As  Members  of  Congress,  we  must  renew  our 
commitment  to  human  rights  by  continuing  to 
pressure  the  Soviet  authorities  to  abide  by 
their  agreements  in  Vne  Helsinki  accords. 


APPROPRIATE  USE  OP  HAZARD- 
OUS SUBSTANCE  HEALTH 
STUDIES  AND  THEIR  LIMITA- 
TIONS AS  A  BASIS  FOR  DETER- 
MINING INDIVIDUAL  RIGHTS 
AND  REMEDIES 
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health  effects  from  hazardous  substance  re- 
lease has  made  the  Superfund  Program  one 
of  the  most  certain  opportunities  for  complex 
and  costly  litigation.  The  bill  before  us  today 
takes  positive  steps  to  reduce  the  fear  of 
health  effects  where  that  fear  is  unwarranted 
and  provides  a  means  to  determine  what  the 
real  health  risks  are  through  various  types  of 
health  studies.  By  providing  a  vehicle  for  ob- 
taining a  greater  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ship between  chemicals  in  the  environment 
and  potential  or  observed  health  characteris- 
tics, the  health  authorities  section  of  this  bill 
should  help  reduce  the  complex  and  costly  liti- 
gation which  is  encouraged  by  the  fear  of  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  hazardous  sub- 
starKes.  This  result  will  rrat  be  achieved,  how- 
ever, unless  thie  limitations  inherent  in  these 
kinds  of  health  studies  are  recognized  and  the 
data  which  flows  from  them  is  used  responsi- 
bly in  a  way  which  recognizes  those  limita- 
tions. Let  us  be  clear  in  our  recognition  of 
these  limitations  and  In  our  intent  for  the  use 
of  the  health  studies  data  as  we  consider  this 
bill.  There  are  many  uncertainties  In  our  ability 
to  translate  tfie  presence  of  a  given  chemical 
or  combination  of  chemicals  into  observable 
or  likely  health  effects  In  individuals.  It  is  this 
Member's  hope  and  intent  that  the  health 
studies  data  produced  will  foster  a  better  un- 
derstanding where  there  is  umertainty  and 
that  where  uncertainty  persists  the  data  will 
be  accorded  only  such  weight  as  that  uncer- 
tainty allows. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  when  used  with  a 
recognition  of  its  limitations  and  for  the  pur- 
poses which  underlie  the  provisions  of  the 
tiealth  studies  section,  the  data  which  will 
result  from  the  health  studies  authorized  here 
will  Indeed  help  to  reduce  costly  and  complex 
litigation  through  a  better  understanding  of  the 
real  risks  involved,  and  will  not  further  in- 
crease the  present  level  of  hazardous  sub- 
stance litigation. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CAUPORIf  lA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jtdy  30,  1988 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  Speaker,  en- 
vironmental damage  and  the  fear  of  adverse 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  mark  the  28th  commemoration  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  It  certainly  Is  not  a 
cause  for  celebration  but  a  time  for  sadness, 
reflection,  and  reaffirmation.  During  the  week 
of  July  20  to  26,  we  should  take  a  clear-eyed 
look  at  the  worid  and  see  the  millions  de- 
prived of  their  sovereignty,  of  their  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  was  founded  on 
the  principle  that  a  government  can  justly  rule 
only  with  tfie  consent  of  those  governed.  This 
right  of  self-determination  has  been  denied  to 
much  of  tfie  worid's  population.  During  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  we  rededicate  ourselves  to 
our  battle  against  tyranny  which  began  with 
the  American  Revolution  and  continues  today 
in  every  corner  of  the  worid. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  forces  at  work  in  the 
worid,  forces  of  injustice  and  oppres8k>n, 
which  seek  to  extinguish  the  torch  of  liberty. 
Totalitarian  regimes  such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites  sfiow  no  respect  for  even  the 
basic  rights  of  the  IndivkJual,  trampling  pre- 
ckjus  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  its  inception  in  1917,  ttie 
ruling  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  hekj  nations  captive,  imposing  unpopular 
governments  that  fiave  left  millkxis  without 
genuine  national  expression.  In  Eastern 
Europe,  they  replaced  Nazi  brutality  with  Vhm 
own  brand  of  state-sponsored  oppression. 
The  nations  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslova- 
kia, Romania,  and  Bulgaria  remain  today,  over 
40  years  later,  walled  off  from  ttie  rest  of 
Europe.  The  German  nation,  temporarily  divid- 
ed among  the  Allies,  was  supposed  to  be  re- 
unified into  a  peaceful,  free  nation.  Unfortu- 
nately, only  one  half  of  Germany  has  realized 
this  stage  with  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  The  Soviet  Union  has  pre- 
vented the  other  half  from  realistk^ally  joining 
this  process.  Instead,  they  created  the 
German  Democratic  Republk;,  a  Soviet-sup- 
ported totalitarian  government  whk:h  keeps 
East  Germany  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  De- 
prived of  liberties,  the  peoples  of  these  lands 
dream  of  self-determination,  of  life  without  ttie 
choking  Soviet  grip. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  Captive  Nations  Week 
we  must  also  remember  other  lands  in  the 
grasp  of  totalitarianism.  Morigolia  has  been  a 
Soviet  satellite  since  the  1920's.  The  people 
of  Cuba  have  also  been  locked  in  a  numbing 
chokehold,  victims  of  a  revolution  betrayed. 
The  nations  of  Estonia,  Uthuiania.  and  Latvia 
were  forced  by  bayonet  and  bullet  to  become 
part  of  the  Unk>n  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lk:s.  Ethnic  minorities  like  the  Muslims  in  tfie 
so-called  republics  of  the  southern  U.S.S.R. 
have  watched  helplessly  as  their  rellgron  and 
culture  are  regulated  and  repressed,  their 
sons  sent  to  fight  fellow  Muslims  in  Afghani- 
stan. The  Jewish  minority  is  oppressed,  for 
ttie  most  part,  and  not  allowed  to  escape. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  raise  the  banner  of 
liberty  against  the  callous  cadres  of  totalitari- 
anism. Today,  in  Afghanistan,  Nicaragua,  and 
southern  Africa,  people  are  taking  up  arms 
against  totalitarian  rule.  In  tfiese  captive  na- 
tions we  must  commit  ourselves.  To  be  true  to 
all  those  who  share  our  ideal  of  government 
of  ttie  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  we  can  do  no  less.  We  must  oppose 
governments  like  that  of  the  Sandanistas, 
which  allows  no  free  press  and  expels  priests, 
like  that  of  Vietnam,  which  pursues  a  colonial 
empire  in  Kampucfiea  while  ignoring  tfie  basic 
rights  and  needs  of  its  people,  and  like  that  of 
Ethiopia,  whk:h  lets  millions  starve  as  a  gov- 
ernment policy.  During  Captive  Nations  Week 
we  must  understand  this  and  pledge  our  re- 
newed allegiance  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  so  ttiat  someday  ttiere  will 
be  no  captive  nations,  so  that  someday  injus- 
tice will  be  vanquished. 
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EXPLANATION  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE 
AMENDMENT 


VOTE      ON 
WALKER'S 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  JtUy  30,  1986 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Flonda.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  voted  against  Representative  Walk- 
er's amendment,  to  cut  by  $20  million  the 
funding  for  tfie  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  grants  to  the  States, 
sonrw  of  which  are  used  to  monitor  compli- 
ance with  the  55  mph  speed  limit.  Represent- 
ative Walker's  amendment  sought  to  use  the 
$20  million  cut  from  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  grants,  to  in- 
crease funding  for  Coast  Guard  drug  interdic- 
tion activities  by  $20  million. 

Although  I,  wholeheartedly  support  the  goal 
of  improving  ttie  effectiveness  of  our  drug 
interdiction  efforts,  in  my  view  and  that  of  298 
of  my  House  colleagues,  this  amendment  was 
cleaily  not  ttie  way  to  achieve  this  laudable 
objective.  To  reduce  ttte  funding  for  highway 
safety,  regardless  of  how  one  feels  about  the 
55  mph  speed  limit,  is  irtapprophate  and  ill-ad- 
vised. 

As  it  should  be  for  every  public  official,  the 
war  on  drugs  has  long  been  a  top  priority  of 
mine.  During  my  tenure  in  Congress,  I  have 
maintained  a  strong  commitment  to  the  con- 
trot  of  illegal  narcotics,  having  sponsored  and 
cosponsored  many  important  and  meaningful 
pieces  of  legislation.  In  addition,  in  May  1984, 
I  brought  togettier  members  of  the  law  en- 
forcement community  in  order  to  form  the  ad 
hoc  drug  and  Law  Enforcement  Liaison  Com- 
mittee. This  committee,  made  up  of  south 
Florida  drug  law  enforcement  officials,  was 
formed  to  keep  ttw  lines  of  communication 
open  at  ttie  local.  State,  arxl  Federal  levels, 
and  has  had  a  positive  effect  through  in- 
creased coordination  of  effort  against  drug 
smuggling  and  trafficking  in  south  Florida. 

Clearly,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
fight  against  illegal  narcotics.  However,  wfiat 
is  needed  is  an  integrated,  long-range  plan  for 
combating  this  national  menace,  not  the 
piecemeal  approach  ctiaractenzed  by  Repre- 
sentative Walker's  arDendment.  In  my  view,  a 
natiortal  commitment  to  eradicate  this  prob- 
lem; composed  of  stiffer  penalties.  t>etter  co- 
ordination amor^  law  enforcement  efforts, 
greater  emphasis  of  education  programs,  and 
adequate  funding  for  all  of  ttiese  areas;  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  sirtcere  in  our  desire  to  win 
this  war. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  KNIRKS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  mCHIGAN 
Dl  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  family  I  am  proud  to  represent 
here  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Arlouine  and  Blaque  Knirk  reskle  in  Quincy, 
Ml,  wt>ere  for  years  they  operated  a  very  suc- 
cessful farm.  And  It  is  because  of  tt>eir  suc- 
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cessful  farming  efforts  that  I  bring  Ariouine 
and  Blaque  to  our  attention. 

In  recognition  of  their  outstanding  work,  the 
Knirks  are  being  inducted  into  the  Michigan 
Farmers'  Hall  of  Fame.  It  is  a  fitting  honor  that 
after  36  years  of  crop  and  livestock  farming, 
the  achievements  of  this  couple  be  made  a 
part  of  Michigan's  farming  history. 

The  Knirks'  farming  career  started  while  he 
was  teaching  vocational  agriculture  and  se- 
cured a  loan  to  purchase  their  first  farm  of 
212  acres.  From  that  point  the  Knirks  built  a 
farming  operation  that  today— now  run  by  their 
sons— includes  some  24  farms  and  approxi- 
mately 2,700  acres. 

The  family  specializes  in  feeding  out  more 
than  5,000  cattle  per  year  and  growing  more 
than  2,000  acres  of  crops. 

During  his  career,  Blaque  has  received  nu- 
merous agriculture  and  leadership  awards,  as 
well  as  serving  as  a  guest  lecturer  at  Michigan 
State  University. 

Blaque  also  has  served  in  a  variety  of  ca- 
pacities at  the  same  time  he  farmed,  including 
Ihe  State  agriculture  commission,  director  of 
the  Michigan  Livestock  Exchange,  the  Michi- 
gan Farm  Bureau,  and  its  related  companies, 
and  the  Quincy  and  Branch  County  School 
Boards. 

Such  a  dedicated  level  of  involvement  obvi- 
ously put  a  strain  on  the  time  of  t>oth  Blaque 
and  Ariouine.  In  response  to  questions  from 
the  hall  of  fame.  Ariouine  pointed  out  many 
times  her  husband's  involvement  meant  get- 
ting up  at  four  in  the  morning  so  that  their 
day's  work  could  be  completed. 

This  couple  worked  hard  and  tried  their 
best.  They  survived  and  built  a  profitable  farm- 
ing operation— for  which  they  can  stand 
proud. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  Knirks  on 
their  fine  farming  career  and  on  their  inclusion 
in  the  Michigan  Farmers'  Hall  of  Fame. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MISGUIDED 
SUPPORT  OF  APARTHEID 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Reagan 
administration  has  again  proven  itself  to  be 
South  Africa's  best  friend.  Freedom-loving 
people  of  the  worid  call  for  sanctions  against 
the  apartheid  regime.  Yet.  the  administration 
has  cfiosen  to  tie  the  United  States  even 
closer  to  Pretoria  by  increasing  the  importa- 
tion of  South  African  textiles  into  the  United 
States. 

Yesterday,  the  Washington  Post  reported 
that  Pretoria  was  granted  a  4-percent  rate  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  textile  goods  allowed 
into  tf>e  United  States.  This  is  greater  than 
tfiat  granted  the  major  textile-producing  de- 
mocracies. Negotiations  for  this  new  Increase 
must  have  been  underway  at  the  same  time 
that  the  House  was  considering  the  sanctions 
t}ill.  Certainly,  the  President  could  provide  no 
greater  insult  to  Cor>gress. 

Not  only  has  the  President's  action  tied  us 
closer  to  the  despicable  apartheid  regime,  but 
this  move  has  come  at  a  time  when  our  own 
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textile  industry  is  suffering  tenible  hardship.  In- 
stead of  supporting  U.S.  workers,  the  adminis- 
tration has  chosen  to  aid  a  racist  government 
whose  textile  industry  Is  underwritten  by  the 
labor  of  second-class  citizens  who  are  forced 
to  accept  starvation  wages.  How  can  our  in- 
dustry compete  with  that? 

Perhaps  this  trade  agreement  is  part  of 
Reagan's  grand  strategy  of  constructive  en- 
gagement. Maytie  he  is  rewarding  Pretoria  for 
enacting  a  nationwide  state  of  emergency  with 
which  to  intensify  the  oppression  of  the  black 
majority.  Well,  the  lesson  has  not  been  lost  on 
the  Botha  government.  South  Africa  has  now 
decided  to  continue  to  station  armed  troops 
within  black  schools,  insurino  that  the  stu- 
dents will  learn  the  lessons  of  oppression  at  a 
young  age. 

President  Reagan's  support  of  South  Afri- 
ca's racist  policies  are  deplorable.  They 
remain  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  this  Nation 
and  the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 
Now,  he  is  stealing  jobs  from  American  work- 
ers in  order  to  support  apartheid.  The  Presi- 
dent is  out  of  step  with  the  American  people 
and  stands,  like  an  ostrich  with  his  head  in  the 
sand,  against  the  flow  of  history. 

Listen.  Pretoria!  Racism,  slavery,  arnJ  op- 
pression are  the  vestiges  of  a  brutal  past. 
Freedom,  justice,  and  human  dignity  represent 
the  future.  President  Reagan  may  stand 
beside  you.  but  America  does  not!  Apartheid 
must  end! 


AND  ALL  THAT  JAZZ 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  30,  1986 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  jazz 
enthusiasts,  this  weekend  one  of  the  premier 
jazz  festivals  in  the  country  will  be  held  in 
Gresham,  OR,  at  the  foot  of  picturesque  Mt. 
Hood. 

In  5  short  years,  the  Mt.  Hood  Festival  of 
Jazz  has  skyrocketed  up  the  list  of  must  see 
jazz  events.  And  with  such  legendary  perform- 
ers as  Freddie  Hubbard.  Mel  Torme.  Sarah 
Vaughan.  Stan  Getz.  Buddy  Rich.  Dave  Bm- 
beck,  and  Ramsey  Lewis  performing  in  past 
years,  it's  not  surprising.  In  additk>n  to  these 
legends,  younger  stars  such  as  Wynton  Mar- 
salis.  Herfoie  Hancock,  the  Crusaders.  Tom 
Scott,  and  Spyro  Gyra  have  graced  the  Mt. 
Hood  stage. 

This  year's  lineup  follows  in  wf>at  has 
become  the  Mt.  Hood  tradition  of  provkJing  a 
2-day  plateful  of  the  varieties  of  jazz.  Satur- 
day's performances  include  the  Yellow  Jack- 
ets. Joe  Pass,  and  Oscar  Peterson.  Sunday's 
lineup  includes  Michael  Franks.  Dizzy  Gilles- 
pie. Dave  Brubeck  and  Stan  Getz.  Sunday  au- 
diences will  get  the  added  bonus  of  a  super- 
star jam  session  with  Dizzie  Gillespie.  Stan 
Getz  and  Dave  Bnjtieck  joining  forces. 

The  Mt.  Hood  Festival  of  Jazz'  story  in- 
cludes more  than  just  musk:.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  community  with  a  can  do  spirit.  Seven  years 
ago,  civic  leaders  from  Gresham,  whk;h  is  lo- 
cated 12  miles  east  of  Portland,  got  together 
on  a  summer  afternoon  to  kick  around  some 
ktoas.  The  questk>n  they  posed  to  themselves 
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was.  "What  can  we  do  to  put  Gresham  on  the 
cultural  map?"  The  answer  that  evolved  over 
several  months  was  a  music  festival;  specifi- 
cally, a  jazz  festival. 

That  answer  was  only  the  beginning  of  a 
nrranumental  process  of  making  the  dream 
tiecome  a  reality.  What  followed  was  a  collec- 
tive effort  by  local  businesses,  civic  leaders, 
and  interested  citizens  that  made  the  first  Mt. 
Hood  Festival  of  Jazz  come  to  life  in  August 
1962. 

Today,  the  Mt.  Hood  Festival  of  Jazz  is  both 
a  premier  jazz  event  arnj  a  celebration  of 
community  spirit— the  celebration  of  a  commu- 
nity's determination  in  taking  a  small  idea  and. 
by  working  hard,  making  it  grow  into  a  full- 
blown, world-class  success. 

By  the  way.  if  any  of  my  colleagues  are  in- 
terested in  tickets  for  this  year's  festival,  it's 
too  late.  All  9,000  seats  for  both  days  are  sold 
out.  But  if  you  call  eariy,  you  can  get  tickets 
for  next  year's  sixth  annual  Mt.  Hood  Festival 
of  Jazz. 


DEDICATION    OF   THE    JAMES    C. 
CRUMLISH,  JR..  EN-BANC 

COURTROOM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  well-deserved 
recognitkan  was  recently  paid  to  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania's most  prominent  jurists  President 
James  C.  Crumlish,  Jr.,  of  the  Commonwealth 
Court  The  Commonwealth  Court  has  been 
recognized  by  legal  scholars  and  by  the  bar 
as  a  highly  responsible  and  responsive  institu- 
tk>n;  both  as  a  trial  court  of  original  jurisdiction 
and  as  Pennsylvania's  intermediate  court  of 
appeals,  its  opink>ns  have  touched  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens,  and 
shaped  Pennsylvania's  legal  and  social  land- 
scape. Chief  Justice  Robert  N.C.  Nix  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  joined  by  Justice 
James  T.  McDermott  presided  over  a  special 
sesskjn  of  the  Commonwealth  Court,  which 
was  also  attended  by  Chief  Judge  Vincent  A. 
Cirillo  of  the  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  and 
literally  dozens  of  Pennsylvania's  trial  and  ap- 
pellate judges,  and  an  overflow  crowd  for  the 
dedicatk>n  of  the  James  C.  Crumlish  En-Banc 
Appellate  Courtroom  In  the  Robert  N.C.  Nix 
Federal  Building  in  Philadelphia. 

The  enduring  principles  which  have  distin- 
guished the  broad  and  varied  career  of  Jim 
Crumlish  the  man  and  the  judge  were  elo- 
quently spoken  on  by  the  chief  justice,  by 
Judge  Crumlish's  distinguished  colleague 
Judge  Theodore  O.  Rogers,  by  Marvin  Co- 
misky.  senk>r  partner  in  the  distinguished 
Philadelphia  law  firm  of  Blank.  Rome.  Comisky 
&  McCauley  and  John  M.  Elliott,  senior  part- 
ner in  the  Philadelphia/Pittst>urgh  national  law 
firm  of  Baskin,  Flaherty,  Elliott  &  Mannino. 
Presklent  Judge  Crumlish  received  a  standing 
ovation  as  he  movingly  responded  to  these  re- 
marks by  rememt>ering  his  father,  the  late 
Judge  James  C.  Crumlish  of  tfie  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  also 
a  distinguished  Philadelphia  jurist  and  civic 
leader.  Together  both  the  Judges  Crumlish 
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wrote  a  unique  page  in  Pennsylvania's  judicial 
history  by  authority  over  3,000  far-reaching 
opinions.  I  am  proud  to  memorialize  their  tre- 
mendous accomplishments  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

Remarks  op  John  M.  Elliott 

President  Judge  Crumlish,  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Nix,  Justice  McDermott,  Honorable 
Members  of  the  Bench  and  Bar,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  and  Especially  Members  of  the 
Crumlish  Family:  Today  is  a  particularly 
meaningful  day  for  all  who  have  been 
touched  by  the  unique  senses  of  history  and 
Justice  which  distinguish  the  varied  and  suc- 
cessful career  of  President  Judge  James  C. 
Crumlish,  Jr. 

In  but  a  wink  of  the  proverbial  historic 
eye,  sixteen  years  of  hard,  creative  and  re- 
sponsible legal  craftsmanship  by  you,  your 
Court  and  predecessors  have  enhanced  the 
quality  of  life  of  all  the  citizens  of  Permsyl- 
vania.  as  the  Commonwealth  Court  has 
emerged  with  a  well-deserved  national  repu- 
tation for  progressive  and  decisive  leader- 
ship. In  doing  so.  your  Court  has  creatively 
responded  to  the  challenges  of  change,  and 
its  enduring  and  progressive  legacy  is  writ 
large  on  legal  and  social  Issues  that  did  not 
even  exist  when  this  Court  was  founded. 

Today,  in  large  measure  due  to  your  com- 
passionate leadership.  Pennsylvania's  work 
places  are  safer;  our  schools  are  better 
funded;  our  public  officials  from  Governors 
to  local  taxing  bodies  have  been  told  to  do 
the  public's  business  fairly  and  openly;  and 
all  Pennsylvanians  have  benefited  from 
timely  Justice,  as  the  Commonwealth 
Court's  opinions  have  promptly  and  profes- 
sionally issued. 

Today,  however,  is  much  more  than  a  me- 
morialization  of  the  individual  and  collec- 
tive achievements  of  President  Judge  Crum- 
lish and  his  Court. 

Today  is  a  remembrance  of  deep  and  abid- 
ing spiritual  values;  of  a  strong  personal 
faith;  of  eloquent  deeds;  of  the  courage  to 
continually  strive  in  the  face  of  victories 
and  defeats. 

Today  is  also  a  testimonial  to  the  power  of 
love.  It  is  no  secret  that  Jim  Crumlish— the 
man— Is  unabashedly  in  love  with  his 
family,  his  country,  his  Court,  his  profes- 
sion and  with  his  faith. 

This  love  of  life's  fullness  which  fuels 
President  Judge  Crumlish's  intellectual  and 
spiritual  powers  inevitably  and  enviably 
draws  upon  the  continuity  of  a  shared 
dream,  which  is  rich  In  the  lyricism  and  in- 
dominable  hope  that  sprang  first  from  the 
keen  mind  and  strong  heart  of  Jim's  devot- 
ed father,  the  late  Judge  James  C.  Crumlish 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadel- 
phia County. 

The  distinguished  careers  of  both  father 
and  son  are  in  many  ways  a  seamless  web, 
with  lx)th  Judges  enjoying  not  only  person- 
al and  professional  accomplishments,  but 
t>oth  deeply  savoring  the  humanity  of  free- 
dom as  expressed  In  the  poetry,  song  and 
oral  traditions  of  Ireland. 

In  grateful  remembrance  and  in  dreaming 
hope,  President  Judge  Crumlish's  career  is  a 
recognition  that  what  God  has  begim  in  all 
of  us.  we  can  through  hard  work  and  a  sense 
of  what  should  be  bring  to  fruition  to  create 
a  t>etter  world  for  all. 

Thus,  today  is  a  sweet  day  of  continuity; 
now  Just  a  few  city  blocks  link  the  court 
rooms  where  Philadelphia's  most  famous 
father/son  Judicial  team  of  the  20th  Centu- 
ry have  authored  over  3,000  Judicial  opin- 
ions. 
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In  a  few  moments,  the  dedication  of  this 
courtroom  will  t>e  history,  but  it  is  our  fond 
hope  that  this  chamber  will  always  echo  the 
resonance  of  a  full  and  compassionate  Jus- 
tice that  draws  a  large  measure  of  inspira- 
tion and  instruction  from  the  unique  public 
service  of  President  Judge  C.  Crumlish,  Jr. 
May  his  memory  always  be  green  here. 

Remarks  bt  Marvin  Comisky,  Esq. 

May  it  please  the  Court:  While  time  per- 
mits only  a  capsule  presentation,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  three  subjects:  the  personal 
history  of  the  President  Judge  as  known  to 
me  through  my  personal  contacts  with  him 
over  a  period  in  excess  of  25  years;  the  inno- 
vative establishment  of  this  Court,  and  fi- 
nally the  contribution  of  this  Court  and  its 
President  Judge  to  the  citizens  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

Let  me  start  with  the  President  Judge: 
After  his  active  duty  in  the  United  States 
Navy  during  World  War  11,  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Registra- 
tion Commission  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia  by  Republican  and  Democratic 
Governors.  Between  1961  and  1966.  he 
served  as  an  outstanding  District  Attorney 
in  Philadelphia  County.  Prom  1966  until  his 
investiture  as  Judge  of  the  Commonwealth 
Court,  he  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
law. 

The  President  Judge  was  appointed  to  this 
Court  on  March  17.  1970  by  Governor 
Shafer.  In  an  historical  ceremony,  he  was 
sworn  in  as  one  of  the  original  seven  Jurists 
of  the  Commonwealth  Court  on  April  15, 
1970  in  Harrisburg.  I  was  pleased  on  that 
special  occasion  to  have  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  Court. 

The  first  session  of  the  Commonwealth 
Court  took  place  in  Philadelphia  on  Tues- 
day, October  6.  1970  and.  here  too,  I  was 
honored  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing the  Court  on  that  equally  signifi- 
cant occasion. 

The  President  Judge  has  served  continu- 
ously as  a  Judge  of  the  Commonwealth 
Court  from  the  date  of  original  Investiture 
until  the  present  time.  The  six  other  Judges 
originally  appointed  are  no  longer  with  the 
Commonwealth  Court  and  so  the  President 
Judge  is  the  Senior  Judge  in  terms  of  lon- 
gevity as  well  as  by  election  to  his  President 
Judge  status  on  April  8.  1980.  I  hasten  to 
add.  however,  that  the  Honorable  Theodore 
O.  Rogers  has  l)een  a  memt>er  of  this  Court 
since  shortly  after  its  first  session  and  is 
generally  regarded  by  the  Bar  as  a  De  Facto 
Pounding  Jurist. 

I  think  it  quite  evident  from  the  prelimi- 
nary comments  that  I  feel  a  special  attach- 
ment to  this  Court.  I  was  present  at  its  con- 
ception, at  its  birth,  during  its  thriving  in- 
fancy, and  happily  now  in  the  Court's  vigor- 
ous teens. 

Let  me  now  turn  appropriately  to  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  the  Court  itself.  The  Com- 
monwealth Court  began  as  a  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1967-1968  and  is  the  first  Appellate  Court  in 
Pennsylvania's  history  to  be  created  by  a 
Constitutional  Convention.  After  the  ap- 
proval of  the  electorate,  the  legislature 
passed  the  required  implementation  legisla- 
tion; and  the  Court  was  invested  in  an 
elaborate  ceremony  held,  as  I  have  said,  on 
April  15,  1970  in  Harrisburg.  The  Common- 
wealth Court  became  and  remains  the  only 
appellate  court  which  also  acts  as  a  court  of 
original  Jurisdiction. 
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(As  an  aside  It  is  Interesting  to  note  there 
were  never  any  amendments  proposed  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to  delete  the 
Commonwealth  Court  from  the  Judiciary 
Article.  The  need  for  the  Court  had  been 
weU  established  in  the  minds  of  the  Consti- 
tutional delegates  and  the  public] 

Turning  lastly  to  the  contribution  of  this 
Court  in  the  administration  of  Justice  and 
aervlce  to  the  public,  some  review,  allieit 
brief,  of  the  work  of  the  Court  and  the 
President  Judge  is  merited.  At  the  investi- 
ture of  the  President  Judge  in  1980,  I  sum- 
marized some  statistical  information  con- 
cerning the  entire  Court  and  referred  to  a 
list  of  cases— in  a  roll  call  of  honor— in 
which  the  President  Judge  had  authored 
the  Opinions.  Perhaps  it  would  be  In  order 
to  refresh  one's  memory  of  those  important 
statistics  from  1970  through  1980  and  to 
recall  those  significant  cases  reflecting  the 
scope  and  expertise  of  this  then  very  young 
Court.  However,  limitations  on  time  militate 
against  that  repetition.  Let  me  summarize 
in  this  way:  my  comments  then  showed  that 
the  incoming  President  Judge  participated 
valiantly  in  the  first  decade  of  effort  includ- 
ing his  full  share  of  all  opinions:  majority, 
memorandum,  per  curiam,  concurring  and 
dissenting. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  dwell  upon  that 
same  range  of  material  from  1980  through 
1985. 

The  volume  of  cases  and  their  increasing 
significance— the  expanding  role  call  of 
honor— has  continued  for  the  Court  and  its 
President  Judge. 

For  the  period  1980-85  the  following  oc- 
curred: 22,417  cases  were  filed,  an  annual  av- 
erage of  3,736:  argument  was  heard  in  4,891 
cases,  an  annual  average  of  815;  6,842  major- 
ity opinions  were  filed,  an  annual  average  of 
1.140;  1,688  trials  on  evidentiary  hearings 
additionally  were  conducted,  in  many  in- 
stances involving  several  days  for  a  single 
matter,  an  annual  average  of  281. 

And  the  adventure  and  excitement  of  pre- 
siding over  key  issues  has  continued  unabat- 
ed. Again  a  reference  to  a  few  Opinions  au- 
thored by  the  President  Judge  illustrates 
this  statement: 

In  Btsler  v.  Buckman,  53  Pa.  Cmwlth.  580, 
419  A.2d  217  (1980).  in  original  jurisdiction, 
the  Court  addressed  the  issue  of  preserving 
the  sanctity  of  our  election  laws. 

In  StrxiMbuiv  Associates  v.  Newlin  Tovm- 
thip.  52  Pa.  Cmwlth.  514,  415  A.2d  1014 
(1980).  the  Court  determined  the  issue  of 
standing  where  a  township  appealed  from 
an  Environmental  Hearing  Board  decision. 

In  Lttccino  v.  Foreign  Countries  of  Brazil, 
South  Korea,  Spain,  Mexico  and  Argentina, 
82  Pa.  Cmwlth.  406.  476  A.2d  1369  (1984). 
again  in  original  jurisdiction,  the  Court 
found  that  these  nations  had  discriminated 
under  the  Pennsylvania  Unfair  Trade  Prac- 
tices Act. 

In  Fitcher  v.  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 85  Pa.  Cmwlth.  240.  482  A.2d  1148 
(1984),  the  Court  dealt  with  the  explosive 
issue  of  regulating  and  funding  of  abortions. 

In  AFS-ME  v.  Commonxoealth,  77  Pa. 
Cmwlth.  37.  465  A.2d  62  (1983).  again  in 
original  jurisdiction,  the  Court  held  the 
C^ommonwealth  could  not  force  state  em- 
ployees to  Increase  their  contributions  to 
the  state  pension  fund  without  granting  a 
correaponding  increase  in  benefits. 

In  SuUivan  v.  County  of  Bucks,  Pa. 
C^mwlth.  499  A.2d  678  (1985),  a  case  de- 
scribed in  the  media  as  the  "Pump  Case", 
the  County  was  not  allowed  to  prevent  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  provide  cooling 
water  to  the  Limerick  power  plant;  and 
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In  Green  v.  Pennsylvania  public  Utility 
Commission,  81  Pa.  Cmwlth.  55,  473  A.  2d 
209,  affd,  Barasch  v.  Pennsylvania  Public 
Utility  Commission,  507  Pa.  430.  490  A.2d 
806  (1985),  the  Court  dealt  with  an  impor- 
tant utility  rate  case  for  nuclear  generating 
stations. 

The  very  statement  of  these  issues  re- 
solved by  this  Court  from  1980  to  the 
present  emphasizes  the  crucial  position  of 
this  Court  and  the  President  Judge  in  the 
hierarchy  of  appellate  and  original  jurisdic- 
tion courts  of  this  state. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  this  Com- 
monwealth Court  it  was  stated  that  "we  are 
participating  in  an  experiment,  that  the 
members  of  this  Court  have  an  awesome  re- 
sponsibility and  at  the  same  time  an  excit- 
ing opportunity  to  strengthen  the  fabric  of 
justice  In  Pennsylvania."  The  Court  and  its 
President  Judge  can  indeed  be  proud  of  its 
efforts  and  accomplishment  In  fulfilling 
that  resp)onsibility. 

In  the  lifetime  of  courts,  this  Court  is  Just 
in  its  teens.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
can  reach  any  higher  level  of  respect  and 
regard  than  that  which  it  has  already 
achieved.  We  have  every  confidence  that  it 
will  continue  to  maintain  the  exemplar  posi- 
tion in  the  Court  System  of  this  Common- 
wealth that  it  has  achieved  through  the  so- 
lemnity of  procedure,  the  mature  consider- 
ation of  each  matter,  the  tolerance  it  has 
expressed  of  all  views  and  its  unbiased  Judg- 
ment. I  think  it  is  fitting,  since  in  terms  of 
longevity  and  achievement  the  name  of  the 
President  Judge  has  become  so  well  identi- 
fied with  this  Commonwealth  Court,  that 
his  name  should  remain  etched  in  the 
aimals  of  this  Court  by  dedicating  this  en 
banc  courtroom  in  his  honor. 

Remarks  by  Prksident  Judge  Crumlish 

I  know  I  am  expected  to  acknowledge  the 
compliments  which  this  occasion  has  In- 
duced. I  can't  deny  they  are  nice  to  hear.  I 
also  realize  that  it  is  appropriate  to  respond 
with  a  few  brief  remarks. 

As  I  thought  of  what  I  would  say,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  maybe  we  all  should 
pause  and  look  at  this  event  from  a  differ- 
ent perspective. 

I  believe  that  lately  we  have  been  placing 
too  much  emphasis  on  our  own  present  ac- 
complishments when  we  should  be  remem- 
bering that  were  it  not  for  the  perseverance 
and  faith  of  past  generations,  none  of  it 
could  happen. 

As  a  for  instance  consider  this: 

We  today  are  sitting  in  a  room  of  a  build- 
ing wliich  is  dedicated  in  recognition  of  the 
service  of  a  distinguished  citizen,  public 
servant  and  lawyer. 

His  son,  and  his  grandsons  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  a  life  time  of  struggle  and  disap- 
pointment. 

Sitting  in  this  same  room  we  are  immedi- 
ately adjacent  to  a  law  library  which  has 
been  dedicated  to  an  acclaimed  jurist,  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  father  and  lawyer. 
whose  vision  set  the  goals  for  that  son. 

And  here  as  I  sit.  a  common  thread  ap- 
pears linking  me  to  those  sons,  and  I  think 
of  three  fathers  who  have  passed  on  their 
different  ethnic  experiences:  whose  ances- 
tral roots  are  in  three  different  continents. 
Yet  all  three  in  common  are  Pennsylva- 
nians. 

But  whatever  Individual  difference  and 
under  whatever  circumstances,  honor  comes 
to  them,  the  equation  has  the  same  common 
denominator:  love  of  God,  love  of  country, 
love  of  the  pursuit  of  justice. 
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I  mention  these  men  specifically  because 
we  can  see  their  achievements.  We  are  close 
enough  in  time  to  understand  what  led 
them  to  achieve. 

But  this  country,  this  desire  for  justice 
also  belongs  to  an  earlier  too  easily  forgot- 
ten generation. 

Should  we  forget  the  generations  of 
brakemen,  breakerboys,  blacksmiths  and 
carpenters;  the  steel  and  millworkers,  the 
longshoremen,  police  and  firemen,  all  the 
slaves,  the  indentured  servants  or  the  free- 
men. 

Should  we  forget  the  derision,  the  discrim- 
ination they  painfully  endured  simply  be- 
cause they  looked  and  spoke  differently; 
how  they  were  'hated  for  being  what  we 
are"  as  the  Irish  lyricist  lamented. 

These  obscure  men  and  women  devoid  of 
social  grace  and  formal  education  enflamed 
their  offspring  with  the  notion  that  equal 
opportunity  or  social  justice,  as  it  came  to 
be  known  can  be  attained  by  faithfull  perse- 
verance In  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law. 
That  their  newly  adopted  country  under 
God's  law  demanded  active  participation  In 
their  Government's  affairs.  So  it  was  that 
the  brick  and  mortar  the  stones  and  lumber 
of  the  administration  of  Justice  came  Into 
being  and  each  one  of  us  here  has  a  share  of 
the  benefits  of  this  magnificent  structure. 

This  is  the  past  generation's  charge  to  the 
present  and  it  goes  on  to  our  sons  and 
daughters  and  to  their  sons  and  their 
daughters.  This  is  our  common  denominator 
this  is  our  heritage. 

I  believe  today's  honor  belongs  to  my  past 
generation.  This  is  my  heritage. 

And  so  I  would  hope  as  time  goes  by, 
should  a  young  man  or  woman  entering  this 
room  say  "Crumlish— who  was  he?"  An  old 
timer  merely  might  whisper  he  was  the  son 
of  an  orphaned  son  of  Irish  immigrants  and 
he  believed  that  he  inherited  a  trust  and 
that  this  room  is  simply  a  reminder  to  all 
who  advocate  justice  that  they  likewise  are 
the  trustees  of  a  tradition  of  justice  con- 
ceived as  an  ideal  nurtured  by  self-discipline 
and  denial  and  matured  by  reason. 

That  future  generations  wUl  look  to  them 
and  will  judge  them  severely  by  the  fidelity 
of  their  stewardship. 


A  TRraUTE  TO  THE  PARKINSON 
SUPPORT  GROUPS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  Jvly  31,  1988 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  just 
over  1  month  since  the  Parkinson  Support 
Groups  of  America  held  their  national  conven- 
tion. It  is  with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
recognize  this  national  organization  and  the 
important  work  they  are  performing  for  both 
Parkinsonians  and  their  families,  and  the 
public  In  general. 

Education.  Information,  and  support  are  the 
cornerstones  upon  which  this  group  was 
founded.  This  group  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  it  is  essential  to  educate  both  Parkinson- 
ians and  the  public  atxnA  this  disease.  In  addi- 
tion, the  PSGA  exchanges  mutually  beneficial 
health  related  information,  and  provides  sup- 
port, as  well  as  a  morale  booster,  to  fellow 
Parkinsons  victims  arKJ  their  families. 
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The  Parkinson  Support  Grcxjps  of  America 
has  carefully  coordinated  their  many  and 
varied  activities  to  coincide  with  the  purposes 
of  the  organization.  These  activities  include 
annual  conventions,  radio  and  television  ap- 
pearances, panels  of  speakers,  attendance  at 
major  symposiums  and  neurological  meetings, 
a  monthly  newsletter,  and  a  library  of  materi- 
als on  Parkinson's  disease. 

Unfortunately,  Parkinson's  Is  a  relatively  un- 
known and  often  misunderstood  affliction.  It  is 
a  disease  crippling  an  estimated  1.5  million  el- 
derly Americans;  1  out  of  every  100  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  60  suffer  from  Parkin- 
son's, a  disease  which  can  render  its  victims 
virtually  helpless.  The  Parkinson  Support 
Groups  of  America  have  been  instrumental  in 
working  for  the  amelioration  of  Parkinsonism, 
and  have  been  devoted  to  assisting  Partdn- 
son's  patients  and  their  families  cope  with  this 
illness.  It  is  through  their  efforts  and  support 
that  hope  continues  to  burn  brightly  for  the 
millions  of  families  affected  by  Parkinson's 
disease.  The  work  of  the  many  all-volunteer 
Parkinson's  groups  across  America  should 
serve  as  an  example,  amj  an  inspiration,  to 
everyone  across  the  country. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  wish  to 
insert  Into  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
PSGA  further  explaining  the  functions  of  this 
fine  organization. 

The  material  follows: 
What  Does  a  Support  Group  Have  to 
Offer? 

The  answer  lies  within  each  Individual. 
Our  problems  are  many  and  varied,  depend- 
ing on  the  length  of  time  we  have  had  this 
affliction,  its  severity,  the  various  medica- 
tions we  may  have  been  taking,  and  their 
possible  side-effects.  No  two  people  check 
out  uniformly  In  these  categories,  yet  there 
is  a  common  bond  running  through  all  this 
disparity.  This  is  derived  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  spite  of  all  the  variations,  we 
share  mutual  experiences  and  feelings,  ena- 
bling us  to  understand  each  others'  prob- 
lems. 

The  basic  function  of  most  groups  is  car- 
ried out  through  the  group  meeting,  at 
which  an  atmosphere  of  sociability  is  usual- 
ly encouraged— often  with  refreshments. 

A  formal  program  may  l>e  a  speaker  on 
some  topic  of  interest  to  parkinsonians  or  it 
may  be  a  "buzz-session."  In  which  the  mem- 
l>ers  exchange  ideas  and  feelings.  Often  the 
meeting  is  broken  up  by  an  exercise  period, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

Many  groups  offer  activities  such  as 
weekly  exercise  groups,  picnics,  theater  par- 
ties, etc.  PSGA  and  its  member  support 
groups  try  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  research,  not  only  toward  a 
final  "cure",  but  also  in  the  area  of  making 
the  symptoms  easier  to  endure  until  such  a 
permanent  answer  can  be  found. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constituent 
has  requested  that  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
sermon  delivered  by  Dr.  James  O.  Chatham, 
on  June  29,  1986,  at  the  Highland  Presbyteri- 
an Church.  Louisville,  KY. 

While  Dr.  Chatham's  remarks  are  a  thought- 
ful and  prayerful  approach  to  the  discussion  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  [SDI],  I  have 
read  other  equally  thoughtful  and  prayerful  re- 
marks which  reach  an  opposite  conclusion. 

For  my  part.  I  believe  funding  a  limited, 
carefully  monitored  and  circumscribed,  re- 
search and  development  program  for  SDI  is 
appropriate,  wise  and  in  the  national  Interest. 

A  policy  of  protecting  and  defending  our 
Nation  from  the  enemy's  nuclear  attack— the 
premise  of  SDI — is  more  sensible  than  today's 
policy  of  mutually  assured  destruction  [MAD] 
under  whk:h  each  skJe  assures  the  other's  de- 
struction in  the  event  a  dispute  begins. 

In  any  event.  Dr.  Chatham's  comments  are 
a  worthwhile  addition  to  this  Important  debate: 
A  Mighty  Fortress 
(II  Samuel  7:8-17;  Luke  13:31-35) 

When  I  was  about  8  years  old.  someone  in 
my  family  gave  me,  either  for  Christmas  or 
birthday,  a  large  cardboard  army  fort  with 
an  assortment  of  cardboard  soldiers.  The 
fort  was  rectangular  in  shape  with  two  floor 
levels,  otiservation  towers  in  all  four  cor- 
ners, and  a  door  on  the  front  that  swung 
open  and  shut.  The  soldiers  were  standing 
firing  rifles  from  their  shoulders.  Just  the 
right  height  to  aim  over  the  top  wall  of  the 
fort.  For  several  years  that  fort  was  one  of 
my  favorite  toys.  On  a  rainy  day,  or  when- 
ever I  grew  tired  of  playing  with  neighbor- 
hood friends,  I  would  go  into  my  room  and 
set  it  up.  I  took  great  delight  in  arranging 
and  rearranging,  having  the  soldiers  take 
aim  at  an  invisible  enemy  behind  bedposts 
or  chair  legs,  surrounding  the  fort  with  a 
wall  of  wooden  alphabet  blocks  to  enhance 
the  Internal  security.  I  was  careful  to  pro- 
tect the  fort  from  every  direction,  leaving 
no  vulnerability  gaps,  so  that  those  inside 
could  be  entirely  confident  of  safety.  Once  I 
got  it  aU  set  up,  of  course,  there  was  no  way 
I  was  going  to  take  it  down.  It  would  sit  for 
several  days  in  the  middle  of  my  fl(x>r  with 
everyone  who  entered  my  room  having  to 
step  carefully  aroimd  it.   I  am  sure  my 
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Mother  cleaned  up  and  put  away  that  fort 
at  least  50  times  while  I  was  growing  up. 

It  was  not  until  a  nimiber  of  years  later 
that  I  realized  what  I  was  doing  through  my 
childhood  game.  Every  single  one  of  us 
human  beings  is  bom  with  a  profound  and 
persistent  urge  to  establish  our  safe  place 
amid  the  hostile  and  alien  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse, a  refuge  where  we  may  rest  securely 
against  the  dangers  that  afflict  human  life. 
It  is  an  elemental  human  instinct  buried 
deeply  in  our  souls  from  ancient  times.  As 
long  as  we  have  lived  on  earth,  we  have  pos- 
sessed it,  and  expressed  it.  We  long  for  a 
protected  space  where  our  minds  can  rest  at 
ease  that  danger  will  not  invade. 

When  Cain  t>ecame  a  fugitive  and  a  wan- 
derer in  the  hostile  territory  east  of  Eden, 
he  buUt  a  city.  But  it  was  more  than  Just  a 
city.  Cain  was  seeking  to  re-establish  the 
safe  refuge  he  had  lost,  hoping  to  create  a 
place  of  secure  rest  from  his  fugitive  wan- 
dering. 

You  and  I  have  been  re-enacting  that 
script  since  the  dawn  of  humanity.  We  have 
at  times  built  massive  stone  walls  to  live 
behind,  huge  things  that  even  an  earth- 
quake could  not  move.  We  amass  large  bank 
accounts  to  dwell  within,  far  more  than  we 
or  our  kin  will  ever  use.  We  construct  vast 
empires  of  political  power.  We  set  up  com- 
prehensive insurance  programs.  We  eat  vita- 
min-enriched diets,  work  out  regular  exer- 
cise plans,  seek  miracle  medicines  and  spe- 
cial cures.  And  the  Impulse  behind  all  of 
these  creations  is  more  than  Just  to  provide 
for  our  daily  earthly  needs.  That  is  a  good 
and  necessary  agenda,  but  we  have  more 
than  that  in  mind.  Our  impulse  is  to  tran- 
scend earth  by  finally  establishing  a  place 
that  is  above  earth's  hazards,  a  protected 
ground  that  the  ravages  of  history  cannot 
attack.  Ultimate  security— that  is  our  deep 
need,  and  that,  beneath  it  all.  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  buUd. 

What  I  was  doing  with  my  fort,  of  course, 
was  providing,  in  my  mind  and  imagination, 
my  safe  place.  It  was  I  who  would  rest  se- 
curely behind  those  fort  walls.  It  was  I  who 
took  confidence  that  any  attacks  from 
danger  would  fail.  I  can  remember  even  now 
coming  away  from  my  game  very  reassured, 
feeling  good  about  the  security  I  had,  in  my 
imagination,  established. 

I  was  absolutely  fascinated,  years  later, 
when  I  studied  II  Samuel  7  in  our  Bible  and 
found  there  a  whole  society  of  human 
l)eings  doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  The 
scene  was  Jerusalem;  the  date  about  960 
B.C.E.  Israel  had  departed  Egypt,  wandered 
in  the  wilderness,  and  successfully  settled 
the  promised  land.  King  David  had  been 
highly  successful  in  his  military  campaigns. 
He  had  overthrown  Canaanite  cities  all  over 
the  region  and  driven  their  inhabitants 
from  the  land.  He  had  expanded  Israel's 
borders  north  beyond  Galilee,  east  across 
the  Jordan,  and  south  into  the  Negeb 
Desert.  He  had  consolidated  the  whole 
country  imder  his  rule  and  brought  peace 
and  safety  to  the  promised  land.  It  was  a 
spirited  time;  all  Israel  felt  good  about  life 
In  the  future. 

Jerusalem  became  the  capital,  a  city  built 
high  upon  one  of  Judea's  hills.  Heavy  stone 
walls  were  erected  to  protect  the  town  and 
comfortable  dwellings  to  house  its  inhabit- 
ants. One  could  stand  atop  Mt.  Zion  and 
survey  the  beauty  of  the  whole  Judean 
countryside.  It  was  a  magnificent  scene,  a 
lovely  place  for  a  city;  with  plentiful  water 
from  the  Spring  of  Gihon,  adequate  agricul- 
ture, and  excellent  military  protection  pro- 
vided by  the  steep  descents  beneath  the 
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town  walls.  Truly  a  city  given  by  God.  a  gra- 
cious bestowal  to  those  who  had,  but  a  few 
years  earlier,  been  slaves  in  Egypt.  What 
wonders  the  Lord  had  provided.  What  won- 
ders the  Lord  had  provided! 

But  this  was  not  quite  enough.  For  with 
human  beings,  this  is  not  ever  quite  enough. 
Deep  within  the  people  of  that  town  was 
the  impulse  to  establish  total  security,  to 
build  an  impenetrable  barrier  against  all  the 
hazards  of  history,  a  fortress  that  no  danger 
of  any  kind  could  ever  invade.  They  wanted 
to  make  Jerusalem  their  safe  place,  and  es- 
tablish it  forever  as  their  refuge.  They  set 
out  to  do  this  In  the  most  plausible  way 
they  knew:  to  establish  a  covenant  with  God 
for  their  protection.  They  would  be  God's 
people  through  all  generations,  and  God 
would  surround  them  with  a  lasting  security 
that  no  destruction  could  penetrate.  As  a 
canopy  shielding  them  from  the  outer 
world,  so  God  would  surround  them  day  and 
night  with  steadfast  love  and  unfailing  care. 

They  firmly  believed  that  they  had  suc- 
cessfully established  this  covenant  with 
God.  Listen  to  II  Samuel  7  and  to  the  prom- 
ises they  heard  God  making  to  them  about 
their  town: 

The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Nathan  the 
prophet,  "Go  and  tell  my  servant  David, 
thus  says  the  Lord:  I  wiU  appoint  this  city 
and  this  land  for  my  people,  Israel,  and  wUl 
plant  them  securely,  that  they  shall  be  dis- 
turbed no  more.  Violent  men  shall  afflict 
them  no  more,  as  formerly.  I  will  give  you 
rest  from  your  enemies,  and  establish  in  this 
place  the  throne  of  your  kingdom  forever."  " 

This  same  confidence  is  stated  in  a 
number  of  places  in  the  Bible.  Psalm  132: 

The  Lord  has  chosen  Zion:  he  has  desired 
it  for  his  habiUtion:  "This  is  my  resting 
place  for  ever;  here  I  will  dwell,  for  I  have 
desired  it.  I  will  abundantly  bless  her  provi- 
sions, I  will  satisfy  her  poor  with  bread.  Her 
priests  I  will  clothe  with  salvation,  and  her 
saints  will  shout  for  joy."  (vss.  13-16) 

Isaiah  37:  No  foreign  king  shall  come  into 
this  city,  or  shoot  an  arrow  there,  or  come 
before  it  with  a  shield,  or  cast  up  a  siege 
mound  against  it.  .  .  .  Behold.  I  will  defend 
this  city  to  save  it,  for  my  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  my  servant  David.  <vss.  33-35) 

Ancient  Jerusalem  believed  that  they  had 
accomplished  it— that  total  security  for 
which  you  and  I  yearn.  They  had  completed 
their  covenant  with  the  Almighty  God, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  no  danger 
could  ever  be  strong  enough  to  break 
through  God's  protection.  That  they  be- 
lieved—for 400  years— until  the  city  was  de- 
stroyed. Until  the  Babylonians  overran  this 
holy  sanctuary  with  battering  rams  and 
swords  and  spears  and  arrows  and  fire, 
radng  it  to  the  ground  and  leaving  it  a  pile 
of  rubble  smouldering  on  the  mountain  top, 
leaving  it  in  shame  and  agony,  not  so  much 
over  the  physical  destruction— which  was 
bad  enough— but  over  the  destruction  of  the 
covenant  with  God  that  this  people  had 
been  sure  they  had. 

Prom  this  they  learned  that  God  does  not 
provide  impenetrable  protection  to  earthly 
domains.  God  does  not  guarantee  forts  or 
cities  or  churches  or  homes  or  nations  or 
anywhere  else  as  safe  places.  You  and  I  still 
have  the  impulse  to  create  one  for  ourselves 
but  there  is  no  way  we  can  do  that.  Stone 
walls  will  not  accomplish  it.  A  bank  account 
will  not  accomplish  It.  Insurance  coverage 
will  not  accomplish  It.  Miracle  medicine  will 
not  accomplish  It.  God  simply  does  not 
grant  to  us  the  capacity  to  make  ourselves 
fully  and  totally  safe. 

The  only  ultimate  security  in  the  universe 
is  God:  God's  power,  God's  promise.  We  lay 
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hold  upon  this  security  not  by  ownership 
but  by  faith.  It  is  not  something  we  can 
build;  It  is  something  we  can  only  be  given. 
"God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble"— by  faith  we  know 
it  is  true.  "A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God,  a 
bulwark  never  failing."  "I  am  sure  that  nei- 
ther death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  things  present  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  anything  else  In  all  creation  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God," 
that  love  which  surrounds  us  like  a  securing 
canopy.  Only  In  God  is  there  a  safe  place; 
nowhere  in  the  universe  Is  there  any  other. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  appeal  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Star  Wars  Program,  Is  rooted 
in  this  deep  impulse  within  us  all  to  build 
ultimate  security.  How  nice  it  would  be  to 
have  a  laser  shield  that  would  melt  enemy 
missiles  aimed  at  this  country.  How  nice  it 
would  be  to  know  that  up  there  in  the  sky  is 
an  invisible  cover  protecting  us  day  and 
night.  How  nice  it  would  be  to  know  that  all 
the  nuclear  bombs  Russia  can  launch  will 
have  no  effect  on  us  whatsoever.  The  grim 
spectre  of  the  nuclear  age  would  be  re- 
moved. We  could  sleep  soundly  at  night,  our 
minds  at  rest  in  the  fact  that  nothing  bad 
could  happen.  Our  "safe-place/ yearning" 
would  find  its  satisfaction.  This,  I  am  con- 
vinced, is  the  fundamental  appeal  of  star 
wars. 

But  the  S.D.I,  is  a  perfect  example  of 
what  we  have  been  talking  about.  A  great 
part  of  the  scientific  world  tells  us  already 
that  it  will  never  work,  that  it  is  technologi- 
cally impossible.  If  we  try  seriously  to  make 
It  work,  we  will  tax  into  destruction  the  very 
society  it  is  designed  to  protect.  That  is, 
while  the  street  people  die,  and  the  unem- 
ployed die,  and  the  disabled  die,  and  the 
small  farmers  die,  and  thousands  of  others 
suffer,  we  build  a  laser  shield  to  protect  our- 
selves from  death  and  suffering— that  is 
called  irony.  But  this  Is  what  happens  when 
we  try  to  build  ultimate  security:  we  tax 
into  destruction  the  very  people  we  are 
trying  to  protect.  And  if  we  get  the  system 
in  place  and  get  It  working,  what  will 
happen  next?  Will  it  provide  the  security  we 
seek?  No.  I'll  tell  you  what  will  happen  next. 
Nuclear  missiles  will  become  quickly  obso- 
lete, and  hostile  nations  will  find  other  ways 
to  strike  and  kill  one  another. 

For  several  years  I  had  a  next-door  neigh- 
bor who  was  a  geneticist.  He  directed  a  re- 
search project  on  how  to  control  tsetse  flies 
by  alternation  of  their  genes.  He  predicted 
to  me  one  evening  that  before  many  years 
pass  nuclear  warfare  will  be  obsolete,  a  relic 
of  the  disappearing  past.  In  Its  place,  we  will 
be  able  to  attack  an  enemy  by  changing  the 
genetic  structure  of  its  wheat.  Its  com.  Its 
cattle.  Its  pigs  and  its  fruit,  thereby  render- 
ing them  disease-prone  if  not  Impotent. 
That  is,  we  will  be  able  to  starve  another 
nation  to  death  simply  by  sifting  across  its 
fields  a  bit  of  powder  dropped  from  a  high- 
flying airplane  or  a  satellite— a  kind  of 
modem-day  version  of  "sowing  their  fields 
with  salt ".  This  and  several  other  means  of 
attack— guerrilla  warfare,  chemical  warfare, 
and  others— could  render  star  wars  impotent 
in  a  day.  No  laser  shield  will  provide  very 
much  protection  for  very  long. 

"God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble."  Either  we  shall 
find  our  safety  in  God,  or  we  shall  not  find 
It  at  all.  God's  power,  God's  promise,  God's 
reconciliation,  God's  peace.  Either  we  shall 
have  faith  that  God  is  going  to  give  it  to  us, 
and  thereby  reach  forward  toward  it,  or  we 
shall  not  receive  the  gift  at  all. 
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My  friends,  the  path  to  world  security 
does  not  lie  in  building  ultimate  attack- 
shields  behind  which  we  can  hide,  but  in 
building  relationships  of  cooperation  within 
which  we  can  settle  our  feuds  without  kill- 
ing one  another.  In  the  establishment  of 
world  law  that  will  govern  all  nations  and 
world  courts  that  will  settle  disputes.  In  the 
establishment  of  non-aggression  treaties 
based  upon  a  genuine  determination  not  to 
kill  one  another.  In  cultural  and  educational 
exchange  programs  designed  to  convey  that 
neither  "them"  nor  "us"  is  a  mad  dog  out  to 
torture  the  world,  but  rather,  for  the  most 
part,  fairly  decent  people  struggling  to  live 
and  love  and  enjoy  life. 

I  can  remember  on  one  occasion  playing 
with  my  childhood  fort  and  setting  it  up  in 
a  different  way.  Instead  of  locking  the  fort 
door  shut,  as  I  usually  did,  I  propped  it 
open.  Instead  of  using  the  alphabet  blocks 
to  build  an  extra  wall  of  fortification,  I  used 
them  to  outline  roads  and  to  build  bridges.  I 
had  cars  and  trucks  and  people  traveling 
this  way  and  that,  all  through  the  complex. 
Beneath  the  bed  was  a  parking  lot  and 
behind  the  chair  was  an  airport.  I  can  re- 
member having  a  different  sensation  that 
day,  one  of  hope  and  openness.  I  think  that 
my  imagination  had  caught  a  different 
vision. 


WORKING  TOGETHER, 
BENEFITING  ALL 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  article  which  appeared  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post,  titled  "Putting  Genes 
on  a  Map,  World's  Scientists  Begin  Planning  a 
Detailed  Description  of  Human  DNA." 

This  is  a  very  exciting  time  in  many  scientif- 
ic fields.  The  technological  age  has  brought 
us  a  treasure  of  new  tools  with  which  we  can 
develop  answers  to  questions  which  have 
puzzled  us  for  years.  One  particularly  intrigu- 
ing field  of  inquiry  is  that  of  describir>g  se- 
quences of  genes  in  human  chromosomes, 
and  detailing  the  Impact  of  an  individual  gene, 
or  groups  of  gerras,  on  the  development  and 
functioning  of  the  human  organism.  We  al- 
ready know  that  several  diseases  are  geneti- 
cally related,  yet  we  can  readily  Identify  ar>d 
map  the  active  genes  for  only  a  handful  of 
these  diseases.  But,  according  to  Dr.  Leroy 
Hood  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
in  2  to  3  years,  a  vast  new  array  of  technol- 
ogies will  be  available  to  help  scientists  in 
their  quest  to  map  gene  sequences.  This 
mapping  of  specific  genes  in  humans  will,  in 
turn,  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
entire  human  genetic  landscape,  and  help  sci- 
entists develop  treatments  and  preventive  pro- 
cedures for  many  genetic  diseases  currently 
deemed  Incurable. 

Unfortunately,  this  knowledge  is  not  cheap. 
Experts  estimate  that  the  task  of  mapping 
human  ger>etic  structure  could  cost  betvraen 
$1  billion  artd  $10  billion  over  the  next 
decade,  and  could  require  100  man-years  of 
effort. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  nearty  100  of  the 
world's  best  health  scientists  gathered  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  [NIH]  to  propose 
the  formation  of  an  international  team  to  un- 
dertake this  task.  This  effort  should  be  highly 
commended.  An  international  effort  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  share  the  cost  burden  of 
this  research,  and  should  speed  up  the  time  It 
takes  to  complete  such  a  valuatile  initiative. 
Yet  this  effort  holds  a  greater  potential  as 
well:  The  formation  of  such  an  international 
effort  will  develop  another  arena  in  which  the 
United  States  can  learn  to  communicate  and 
cooperate  with  the  global  scientific  communi- 
ty 

Undertaking  such  an  ambitious  program  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  a  solid  and  stable 
arena  where  international  efforts  can  take 
place.  The  advances  in  international  relations 
which  would  be  made  by  the  development  of 
an  international  research  effort  to  map  human 
genes  will  bring  us  another  step  closer  to  an 
age  where  the  global  community  can  routinely 
work  together,  as  a  community,  to  solve  hu- 
manity's problems.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ertcourage 
all  my  colleagues  to  read  the  following  article, 
and  to  support  U.S.  participation  In  such  a 
program. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  30,  1986] 
Putting  Genes  on  a  Map:  World's  Scien- 
tists Begin  Planning  a  Detailed  Descrip- 
tion OF  HDBtAN  DNA 

(By  Sally  Squires) 
Nearly  100  of  the  world's  top  scientists 
gathered  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  last  week  to  propose  formation  of  an 
international  team  to  map  the  locations  of 
human  genes— a  feat  that  is  the  biological 
equivalent  of  charting  a  vast,  unexplored 
continent. 

"The  goal  is  understanding  human  dis- 
ease," said  Sir  Walter  Bodmer  of  London's 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  Laboratory. 
Bodmer  chaired  the  human  gene  mapping 
meeting,  sponsored  by  the  Howard  Hughes 
Medical  Institute.  A  gene  map  of  the  human 
chromosomes,  he  said,  would  enable  scien- 
tists to  offer  l>etter  means  of  disease  "pre- 
vention and  treatment." 

Chromosomes  are  microscopic,  rodshap^ed 
bodies  located  in  each  living  cell.  Each  chro- 
mosome contains  one  long  strand  of  deoxyr- 
iljonucleic  acid,  or  DNA,  the  blueprint  of 
life.  DNA— or  a  similar  chemical,  RNA— is 
found  in  every  living  thing.  DNA  orches- 
trates every  facet  of  development— from  di- 
recting which  cells  will  l>ecome  part  of  the 
brain  or  heart  to  determining  hereditary 
characteristics  such  as  sex,  hair  color,  skin 
and  eyes. 

Segments  of  DNA  that  direct  the  creation 
of  a  single  protein  are  called  genes.  If  one  of 
these  genes  is  missing  or  altered,  the  result 
can  l>e  a  serious  illness  such  as  cystic  fibro- 
sis. 

The  more  information  scientists  have 
alKJUt  genes  and  their  locations,  the  better 
they  can  diagnose,  treat  and  prevent  dis- 
eases. Gene  mapping  and  cloning  are  al- 
ready allowing  the  prenatal  detection  of 
some  15  genetic  diseases.  Including  cystic  fi- 
brosis, Duchenne's  muscular  dystrophy, 
sickle  cell  disease  and  hemophilia. 

Since  1978,  scientists  have  l>een  able  to 
identify  and  clone,  or  genetically  copy,  some 
of  the  specific  genes  that  cause  these  de- 
fects. 

Work  is  also  progressing  on  other  diseases 
that  are  suspected  of  having  a  genetic  basis. 
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including  heart  disease  and  cancer.  The  goal 
is  to  treat  these  diseases  by  gene  therapy— 
that  is,  altering  the  gene  to  either  prevent 
or  treat  a  disease.  But  unless  scientists  luiow 
the  location  of  specific  genes  and  how  they 
work,  they  are  limited  in  the  treatment  they 
can  provide. 

Mapping  specific  genes  in  humans  and  in 
other  closely  related  animals,  including 
mice,  will  help  scientific  develop  treatments 
for  genetic  disease,  researchers  say. 

"We're  just  now  becoming  aware  of  the 
genetic  basis  for  development,"  noted  Dr. 
Frank  H.  Ruddle,  a  Yale  University  biology 
professor  who  participated  in  the  meeting. 
"As  we  become  aware  of  genetic  mecha- 
nisms of  development,  it  will  give  us  Insight 
into  abnormal  birth  defects,  genetics  and 
the  environment  and  it  will  give  us  insight 
into  aging  as  well  into  neurogenesis  [devel- 
opment of  the  brain  and  nervous  system] 
and  behavior." 

Since  the  task  of  mapping  the  genetic 
structure  is  so  complex  and  time-consuming, 
the  scientists  called  for  an  international 
team  of  researchers  from  around  the  world 
who  would  work  together  on  the  project 
from  various  laboratories.  Connecting  these 
scientists  would  be  sophisticated  computer 
data  banks  to  analyze  and  store  information 
about  the  chromosomes. 

But  exactly  who  will  coordinate  and  fund 
this  project,  which  has  been  estimated  to 
cost  t>etween  $1  biUion  and  $10  billion  over 
the  next  decade,  is  uncertain. 

"I'm  in  favor  of  the  project,"  said  Dr. 
James  Watson,  who  shared  the  Nobel  prize 
in  1962  for  discovering  the  structure  of  DNA 
aind  now  heads  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Lab- 
oratory on  Long  Island.  "But  I  think  that  I 
can  say  that  everyone  else  at  Cold  Spring 
Hartrar  is  against  it." 

The  concern  of  many  younger  scientists, 
Watson  and  others  told  the  meeting,  it  that 
research  dollars— already  in  short  supply- 
would  be  siphoned  from  other  ongoing 
projects  to  fund  the  gene-mapping  project. 

Some  initial  organizational  money  may 
come  from  the  Hughes  Institute,  the  largest 
private  philanthropic  institution  of  any 
kind  in  the  world.  The  institute  already 
funds  gene  studies  at  Yale  University, 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah.  Hughes  currently  spends  $3.5 
million  annually  to  fund  the  New  Haven 
Gene  Mapping  Project  at  Yale. 

"What  might  be  an  additional  role  for 
Hughes  is  to  participate  in  the  coordination 
of  the  project,"  said  Dr.  Donald  S.  Fredrick- 
son,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Hughes  Institute.  The  topic  will  be  ad- 
dressed at  an  upcoming  board  of  trustees 
meeting,  Fredrickson  said. 

NIH  and  the  Department  of  Energy  also 
are  likely  to  expand  their  already  central 
roles  in  gene  research.  Among  other  re- 
search, NIH  now  funds  GenBank,  a  data 
base  of  gene  information,  housed  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory  in  New  Mexico. 

Estimates  of  exactly  how  much  time  will 
be  saved  with  an  international  scientific 
effort  vary.  If  work  continues  at  its  current 
speed,  British  scientist  Dr.  Sydney  Brenner 
said,  developing  a  gene  map  of  the  human 
chromosomes  would  take  about  "100  man- 
years  to  develop."  With  an  international 
effort,  the  project  "Is  well  within  one's  abili- 
ty to  set  up  and  do  Within  a  two-  to  three- 
year  period." 

"That  means,"  said  Nobel  laureate  Dr. 
Walter  Gilbert  of  Harvard  University,  a  mo- 
lecular biologist  and  an  advocate  of  the 
project,    "that   many    of    the   benefits   of 
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having  the  physical  map  . .  .  would  be  avail- 
able to  us  by  1988-90."  This  advance  would 
enable  researchers  to  identify  fimctions  of 
specific  genes  and  "speed  up  all  future 
human  gene  cloning  tremendously."  Gene 
clones— artificially  produced  genes — can  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  detecting 
and  treating  disease. 

When  the  project  is  completed,  experts  es- 
timate, it  will  take  some  10,000  books  to  list 
the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  3  billion 
chemical  units  that  make  up  the  46  human 
chromosomes.  By  the  time  the  project  is  fin- 
ished, new  technology  will  likely  allow  the 
information  to  be  stored  on  optical  discs 
that  can  tte  read  by  lasers— similar  to  the 
way  music  is  now  recorded  on  compact  discs. 

While  most  of  the  assembled  researchers 
were  in  favor  of  the  gene-mapping  project, 
they  agreed  to  put  off  for  several  years  the 
complete  sequencing  of  the  entire  set  of 
human  genes.  Sequencing  identifies  the 
building  blocks  of  the  DNA  which  make  up 
the  genes,  but  doesn't  tell  what  the  individ- 
ual genes  do.  Sequencing  is  similar  to  a  sat- 
ellite image  of  a  continent  that  shows  in 
detail  such  things  as  deposits  of  minerals, 
whether  there  is  snow  on  the  ground,  if 
there  is  a  sand  dune  present  or  a  lake  or 
moimtain  range.  Chromosome  mapping 
might  be  compared  to  identifying  where  the 
cities  are  and  what  their  functions  are. 

By  mapping  luiown  genes  first,  scientists 
say  they  can  gain  significant  amounts  of  in- 
formation at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  se- 
quencing. In  the  meantime,  waiting  a  few 
years  will  allow  rapidly  evolving  technologi- 
cal methods  to  catch  up  with  the  demands 
necessary  for  sequencing. 

It  seems  important  to  "complete  the  gene 
map  which  is  already  being  put  together 
and  then  wait  until  the  technology  for  se- 
quencing gets  better  and  cheaper  and  faster 
and  be  prepared  to  go  eventually  to  do  the 
ultimate  goal  of  sequencing,"  said  Hughes 
Institute's  Fredrickson. 

In  two  to  three  years,  said  Dr.  Leroy  Hood 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  a 
vast  new  array  of  technologies  will  l>e  avail- 
able to  help  scientists  in  their  quest.  These 
advances  will  allow  sequencing  to  occur  "10 
times  faster,  100  times  more  accurately  and 
100  times  less  expensively"  than  current 
methods.  Hood  said.  "To  do  this  right,  you 
have  to  have  technology  developments." 

In  the  long  run,  if  we  spend  five  years  to 
develop  powerful  new  kinds  of  technologies, 
we're  going  to  be  in  a  position  ...  to  make  a 
better  assessment  to  the  extent  to  which 
complete  sequencing  is  necessary  or  desira- 
ble," he  said. 

As  part  of  this  effort.  Hood  unveiled  the 
first  automated  DNA  sequencing  machine  in 
June.  The  technique  assigns  a  color  to  each 
of  the  chemical  building  blocks  of  DNA. 
Lasers  then  read  the  colors  and  relay  the  in- 
formation to  a  computer. 

"By  getting  together,  we  can  hopefully 
achieve  a  great  deal  more  than  we  can  sepa- 
rately." Bodmer  said. 


AIDS  TREATMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1986 
Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  designed  to  improve  counseling, 
education,  and  services  related  to  acquired 
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immune  defictency  syndrome  [AIDS].  This  bill, 
identical  to  legislation  recently  reported  out  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Latwr  and  Human 
Resources,  would  provide  local  communities 
with  badly  needed  funds  to  help  initiate  net- 
works of  outpatient  medical  services  for  AIDS 
patients  and  persons  wtK>  have  been  exposed 
to  the  AIDS  virus.  The  bill  is  a  timely  response 
to  a  critical  health  care  problem. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  tfie  Public  Health 
Service  predicted  last  June  that  by  1991, 
AIDS  will  be  among  tfie  top  10  causes  of 
death  in  this  country.  Despite  this  grim  fact, 
AIDS  patients  today  often  find  themselves  os- 
tracized and  unable  to  obtain  the  medical  care 
that  tf>ey  desperately  need.  As  AIDS  tiecomes 
more  widespread  In  our  society,  we  must  find 
compassionate  ways  of  dealing  with  victims  of 
this  deadly  disease.  The  best  place  to  start  is 
by  ensuring  that  AIDS  patients  have  access  to 
physical  and  mental  health  care  appropriate  to 
their  illness. 

The  AIDS  Service  Coordination  Act  of  1986 
would  fill  a  glaring  gap  in  Federal  health  care 
funding  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Health 
arKl  Human  Services  [HHS]  to  make  grants  of 
up  to  $1  milton  each  for  demonstration 
projects  for  networks  of  services  relating  to 
AIDS  and  AIDS-related  complex.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  $40  million  for  1987 
for  this  purpose.  Grants  could  be  made  to 
publk:  and  nonprofit  private  entities,  and  appli- 
cations from  areas  with  a  current  or  projected 
high  incidence  of  AIDS  woukJ  be  given  special 
consideration.  These  funds  would  be  used  to 
supplement,  and  not  supplant  any  State,  local, 
or  other  norvFederal  funds  otfierwise  made 
available  for  such  services. 

The  demonstration  projects  set  up  under 
these  grants  would  establish  cost-effective 
networks  of  outpatient  medical  services  for 
AIDS  patients  and  persons  who  have  been 
exposed  to  Vne  AIDS  virus.  Services  to  be  pro- 
vided in  ttie  demonstration  projects  could  in- 
clude: First  comprefwnsive  amtxjiatory  care 
services  specific  to  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  AIDS;  second,  home  health  care  serv- 
ices, hospice  servKes,  and  respite  care  serv- 
ices; third,  counseling  arxj  mental  health  serv- 
ices; fourth,  case  management  services,  and; 
fifth  ,  educatk)n  for  health  personnel  corKem- 
ing  AIDS  and  infection  with  the  AIDS  virus.  No 
grant  money  could  be  used  for  construction  or 
rerwvation,  reduction  of  previous  debts,  pay- 
ment for  items  or  services  covered  by  tfie 
Social  Security  Act,  or  paynwnt  for  hospital  in- 
patient services. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct a  survey  to  determine  the  total  number  of 
U.S.  chikJren  with  AIDS  wtK)  have  been  aban- 
doned by  ttieir  parents,  ttie  problems  encoun- 
tered t>y  social  servrce  agern^ies  in  placing 
chikJren  with  AIDS  in  foster  homes,  and  rec- 
ommerKJations  for  improving  the  care  of  chil- 
dren with  AIDS  who  lack  parental  involvement 
and  support. 

This  bill  will  not  cure  AIDS,  but  It  will  make 
the  lives  of  AIDS  patients  far  nnxe  comforta- 
ble. At  a  time  when  over  22,000  cases  of 
AIDS  in  the  United  States  have  already  been 
reported  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
arKJ  wfien  a  total  of  270,000  is  expected  by 
the  end  of  1991,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
help  communities  set  up  vital  treatment  pro- 
grams. 
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I  urge  my  fellow  Memt)ers  of  Congress  to 
join  me  in  this  effort  to  expand  and  improve 
treatment  services  available  to  AIDS  patients. 
I  would  like  to  request  that  the  text  of  my  bill 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

H.R.  5305 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  make  grants  for 
demonstration  projects  for  networks  for 
services  relating  to  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of   the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

riNDINGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that: 

( 1 )  Acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome 
is  a  catastrophic  disease  and  public  health 
problem  with  consequences  which  pose  sig- 
nificant challenges  to  American  society.  It 
has  been  declared  the  Nation's  "number  one 
public  health  priority". 

(2)  As  of  June  1986,  over  21.500  cases  of 
acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome  have 
l>een  ret>orted.  According  to  estimates  by 
the  Public  Health  Service,  by  1991  there 
may  l>e  196.000  cases  of  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome  and  125.000  deaths 
from  acquired  immune  deficiency  syndrome. 
The  number  of  Americans  who  are  infected 
with  the  AIDS  virus  is  currently  estimated 
to  l>e  between  1.000.000  and  1.500,000  indi- 
viduals. 

(3)  The  Public  Health  Service  estimates 
that  by  1991,  the  direct  costs  to  provide 
health  care  for  Individuals  with  acquired 
iimnune  deficiency  syndrome  will  be  t>e- 
tween  $8,000,000,000  and  $16,000,000,000.  In 
1986.  it  is  estimated  the  United  States  will 
spend  between  $870,000,000  and 
$1,300,000,000  for  health  care  for  individ- 
uals with  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome. 

(4)  The  costs  of  caring  for  individuals  with 
acquired  inmiune  deficiency  syndrome  are 
disproportionately  paid  for  in  certain  urban 
centers.  As  of  June  1986.  there  are  23  cities 
in  which  there  are  at  least  100  cases  of  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome  and 
1.000  cases  of  acquired  Inunune  deficiency 
syndrome  related  complex.  Careful  coordi- 
nation of  health  services  has  significantly 
reduced  the  cost  of  providing  health  care  In 
some  urban  centers. 

IMPROVED  CARE  AND  TREATMENT 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  J— Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome 

"demonstration  projects  for  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome 

"Sec.  391.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
tles for  demonstration  projects  for  the  de- 
velopment, establishment,  or  expansion  in 
service  areas  of  coordinating  networks  for 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  and  cost-ef- 
fective health  and  support  systems  for  eligi- 
ble individuals.  Services  to  l>e  provided 
through  each  such  network  shall  include— 

"(1)  comprehensive  ambulatory  care  serv- 
ices specific  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syndrome; 

"(2)  home  health  care  services,  hospice 
services,  and  respite  care  services; 

"(3)  counseling  and  mental  health  serv- 
ices; 

"(4)  case  management  services;  and 
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"(5)  education  for  health  personnel  con- 
cerning acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome and  concerning  infection  with  the 
AIDS  virus. 

"(b)  A  grant  made  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  for— 

"(1)  the  construction  or  major  renovation 
of  facilities; 

"(2)  the  payment  or  reduction  of  deficits 
of  an  entity  which  resulted  from  obligations 
which  were  incurred  by  the  entity  prior  to 
the  date  on  which  the  entity  receives  pay- 
ment under  a  grant  under  this  section; 

"(3)  payment  for  items  and  services  for 
which  payment  may  \>e  made  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  such 
Act;  or 

"(4)  payment  for  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices. 

'(c)  No  grant  may  t>e  made  under  this  sec- 
tion for  a  demonstration  project  unless  an 
application  therefor  is  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescril)e.  Each  such  applica- 
tion shall  contain- 

"(1)  information  demonstrating— 

"(A)  that  existing  resources  in  the  service 
area  to  be  served  by  the  demonstration 
project  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
such  service  area  for  care  and  treatment  of 
eligible  individuals;  and 

"(B)  that  the  entity  applying  for  the 
grant  has  a  successful  record  of  managing 
projects  which  provide  a  variety  of  health 
services; 

"(2)  assurances  that  appropriate  local 
health  care  providers  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations have  been  consulted  in  development 
of  the  application  for  the  grant; 

"(3)  evidence  of  coordination  with,  and 
support  for  the  application  for  such  grant 
by.  local  public  health  authorities; 

"(4)  assurances  that  the  network  to  t>e 
supported  by  the  grant  will  have  appropri- 
ate relationshi[>s  with  an  academic  health 
center; 

"(5)  assurances  that  such  network  will 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  collect  ap- 
propriate reimbursement  for  health  services 
provided  by  or  through  such  network  to  per- 
sons who  are  entitled  to  insurance  t>enefits 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
to  medical  assistance  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  of  such  Act,  or  to  as- 
sistance for  medical  expenses  under  any 
other  public  assistance  program  or  private 
health  insurance  program; 

"(6)  assurances  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  section  for  any  period 
will  l>e  used  to  supplement  and  increase  the 
level  of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds  that  would  in  the  alisence  of  such 
Federal  funds  l>e  made  available  for  the 
services  for  which  funds  are  provided  under 
this  section  and  will  in  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds; 

"(7)  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  entity  applying  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  will  evaluate  the  services  and  activi- 
ties provided  by  or  through  the  network  to 
l>e  developed,  established,  or  expanded  with 
such  grant;  and 

"(8)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescril>e. 

"(d)  In  making  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  special  consider- 
ation to  applicants  from  service  areas  with 
current  or  projected  high  incidences  of  eligi- 
ble individuals,  including  service  areas  with 
current  or  projected  high  Incidences  of  eligi- 
ble individuals  who  are  children  or  who  are 
intravenous  drug  abusers. 
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"(e)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  to  any 
entity  which  receives  or  has  received  a  grant 
under  section  301  of  this  Act  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  99-178  for  a 
project  demonstrating  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services  to  victims  of  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome. 

"(f)  No  grant  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  exceed  $1,000,000. 

"(g)  Tot  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'eligible  individual'  means 
any  individual  who  has  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome  or  any  individual  who  is 
infected  with  the  AIDS  virus; 

"(2)  the  term  'nonprofit  private  entity' 
means  an  organization  which  is  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  private  foundation  as  defined  in  section 
509(a)  of  such  Code);  and 

"(3)  the  term  'service  area'  means  a  metro- 
politan area  which  has  a  significant  inci- 
dence of  acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome, as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(h)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $40,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  or  expenditure  until  Septeml>er 
30. 1988. ". 

SURVEY  ON  CHILDREN  WITH  ACQUIRED  IMMUNE 
DEFICIENCY  SYNDROME 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  conduct,  or  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  conduct  of,  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine— 
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(1)  the  total  number  of  children  in  the 
United  States  with  acquired  Immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome  who  have  been  abandoned 
by  their  parents  and  are  living  in  hospital 
environments; 

(2)  the  total  number  of  children  in  the 
United  States  with  acquired  Immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome  who  have  l>een  placed  in 
foster  care: 

(3)  the  problems  encoimtered  by  social 
service  agencies  in  placing  children  with  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome  in 
foster  care;  and 

(4)  recommendations  for  improving  the 
care  of  children  with  acquired  immune  defi- 
ciency syndrome  who  lack  ongoing  parental 
involvement  and  support. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Wright]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  DC, 

July  31.  1986. 
I   hereby   designate   the   Honorable   Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Friday,  August  1,  1986. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  we  recognize  how  we 
so  easily  understand  those  who  are 
like  us.  so  may  we  also  seek  to  under- 
stand those  who  are  of  differing  soci- 
eties and  cultures.  We  appreciate.  O 
God,  our  heritage  suid  history,  but  we 
also  know  that  You  are  the  God  of  all 
peoples,  that  You  are  the  Creator  of 
all  humankind.  Help  us,  gracious  God, 
so  to  live  our  lives  in  harmony  and 
peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  374.  Concurrent  Resolution 
relative  to  adjournment  to  a  date  certain 
during  the  remainder  of  the  99th  Congress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  view 
of  the  commitments  made  to  Members 
for  an  adjournment  time  today  and 
the  schedule  pending  before  us.  the 
Chair  will  announce  it  will  take  1- 
minute  statements  later  in  the  day. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TON  OF  H.R.  4428,  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  523  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  523 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4428)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Armed  Forces  for  procure- 
ment, for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  for  working  capital  funds,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  to  the 
amendments  made  in  order  by  this  resolu- 
tion and  which  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  now 
printed  In  the  bill,  as  modified  by  deleting 
section  601  thereof  and  renumbering  sec- 
tions 602  and  603  accordingly,  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI 
and  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  Before  said  substitute  is  considered 
by  title  for  amendment  and  before  the  con- 
sideration of  any  other  amendments,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendments  des- 
ignated in  section  two  of  this  resolution, 
only  in  the  order  listed,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  authorized  and  directed  to  file  in 
the  House  a  supplemental  report  on  this 
resolution,  on  Monday,  August  4,  1986,  con- 
taining the  texts  of  the  amendments  desig- 
nated in  section  two  which  are  required  to 
be  printed  in  said  reports.  Said  reports  shall 
be  considered  to  be  reports  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  shall  have  until  midnight 
on  Monday,  August  4  to  file  such  report. 
Amendments  required  to  be  printed  in  Mon- 
day's report  should  be  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  by  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  August  4,  1986. 
After  the  disposition  of  the  amendments 
designated  in  section  two  of  this  resolution, 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  shall  rise  with- 
out motion,  and  no  further  amendment  to 
the  bill  shall  be  in  order  except  as  subse- 
quently determined  by  the  House. 


Sec.  2.  The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

( 1)  It  shall  first  be  in  order  to  consider  an 
amendment,  if  offered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  his 
designee,  inserting  a  new  Division  D  in  the 
committee  substitute,  as  modified,  contain- 
ing the  text  of  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  now 
printed  in  the  bill  H.R.  4370  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  reorganize  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  revising  sec- 
tion, title,  and  division  designations  accord- 
ingly. Before  the  consideration  of  any 
amendments  to  said  amendment,  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  debate  said  amendment  for  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 
It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider  said 
amendment  as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule, 
but  debate  on  each  amendment,  or  on  each 
amendment  thereto,  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  twenty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

(2)  It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider  an 
amendment,  if  offered  by  Representative 
Mavroules  of  Massachusetts  or  his  designee, 
containing  the  text  of  the  amendment 
printed  in  the  initial  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  on  this  resolution,  relating  to 
procurement  reform,  and  all  t>oints  of  order 
against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of 
rule  XVI  and  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  Immediately  after  said 
amendment  is  offered,  it  shall  be  in  order 
for  Representative  Dickinson  of  Alabama  or 
his  designee  to  offer  a  substitute  for  said 
amendment  printed  in  the  supplemental 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  this 
resolution  filed  in  the  House  on  Monday, 
August  4.  1986.  Before  the  consideration  of 
any  amendments  to  said  amendments,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  debate  said  amendments 
for  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  proponents  of 
said  amendments.  At  the  conclusion  of  said 
debate  said  amendments  shall  be  considered 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule, 
but  no  amendment  to  the  amendment  or  to 
the  substitute  shall  be  in  order  except 
amendments  printed  in  the  supplemental 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  this 
resolution  filed  in  the  House  on  Monday, 
August  4,  1986.  Debate  on  each  such  amend- 
ment shall  continue  not  to  exceed  twenty 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  three  hours  after  consideration  of 
amendments  to  the  amendment  and  to  the 
substitute  commences,  no  further  debate  or 
amendment  thereon  shall  be  in  order,  and 
the  Chair  shall  put  the  question  on  the 
pending  amendment  or  amendments. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Latta]  for  purposes  of 
debate  only  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  shall  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  523 
is  a  modified  open  rule  providing  3 
hours  of  general  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  original  text  to 
be  considered  by  title,  with  each  title 
considered  as  read.  The  substitute  is 
considered  to  have  been  modified  by 
deleting  section  601  and  renumbering 
sections  602  and  603.  Clause  7  of  rule 
XVI  and  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  are 
waived  against  the  substitute.  Clause  7 
of  rule  XVI  prohibits  nongermane 
amendments.  Because  the  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  broader  in  scope 
than  the  bill  as  originally  introduced, 
the  germaneness  waiver  is  necessary. 

Clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  ap- 
propriation in  a  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  that 
before  the  substitute  is  considered  by 
title  and  before  the  consideration  of 
any  other  amendments,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  amendments  desig- 
nated in  section  2  of  this  resolution. 
The  amendments  are  to  be  considered 
as  read  and  are  to  be  offered  only  in 
the  order  listed  in  the  rule. 

The  rule  authorizes  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  file  a  sup- 
plemental report  on  Monday,  Augtist 
4,  1986,  containing  the  text  of  the 
amendments  designated  in  section  2  of 
this  resolution. 

After  the  disposition  of  those 
amendments,  the  nile  provides  that 
the  committee  shall  rise  without 
motion,  and  no  further  amendment  to 
the  bill  is  in  order  except  as  subse- 
quently determined  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  amend- 
ments are  made  in  order:  first,  the 
amendment  by  Representative  Aspin 
or  his  designee  containing  the  text  of 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
natiu-e  of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  4370,  a 
bill  reorganizing  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  amendment  is  debatable 
for  2  hours.  Amendments  to  the 
amendment  are  debatable  for  20  min- 
utes each. 

The  second  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered is  an  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive Mavrotjles  or  his  designee  printed 
in  the  initial  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  The  rule  waives  clause  5(a) 
of  rule  XXI  and  clause  VII  of  rule 
XVI  against  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment. 

Immediately  after  the  Mavroules 
amendment  is  offered,  the  rule  makes 
in  order  an  amendment  printed  in  the 
August  4,  1986  supplemental  report  by 
Representative  Dickinsom  or  his  des- 
ignee. The  two  amendments  are  debat- 
able for  2  hours,  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponents  of  the 
amendments. 


Amendments  printed  in  the  supple- 
mental report  of  August  4,  1986,  to  the 
Mavroules  and  Dickinson  amendment 
can  then  be  offered.  Each  such  amend- 
ment is  debatable  for  20  minutes. 
After  the  conclusion  of  3  hours  of  con- 
sideration of  amendments,  the  rule 
states  that  no  further  debate  or 
amendment  shall  be  in  order,  and  the 
Chair  shall  put  the  question  on  the 
pending  amendment  or  amendments. 
Amendments  to  Mavroules  and  the 
Dickinson  substitute  will  be  brought 
to  the  Rules  Committee  before  noon 
on  Monday,  August  4,  to  be  included 
in  the  supplemental  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  The  supplemen- 
tal report  will  be  fUled  by  noon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rule  reflects  an  under- 
standing between  parties  on  how  to 
deal  with  amendments  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  reorganization  and 
procurement  reform. 
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I  want  to  commend  in  the  warmest 
way  the  majority  and  the  minority  for 
the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
grave  concern  for  the  public  interest 
and  the  interest  of  the  House,  and  the 
way  they  worked  together  in  advising 
the  Rules  Committee  about  prepara- 
tion of  this  rule. 

After  these  two  issues  have  been 
considered,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  reconvene  and 
report  out  another  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  4428,  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  last  rule 
on  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1986.  This  rule  only  gets 
things  started.  The  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  relates  to  the  calen- 
dar through  Tuesday,  but  they  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  agreement  relative 
to  the  calendar  begiiming  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday.  That  is  the  reason  the 
Rules  Committee  is  going  to  meet 
again  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  for  the 
promulgation  of  further  governing  the 
last  phases  of  the  debate  upon  this  im- 
portant matter. 

This  rule  not  only  gets  things  start- 
ed, it  provides  for  general  debate  and 
then  structures  discussion  on  the  two 
major  issues.  Department  of  Defense 
reoganization  and  weapons  procure- 
ment. 

All  of  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
aware  of  the  need  to  provide  as  best 
we  can  so  that  the  debate  on  this  bill 
shall  not  be  drawn  out  beyond  the 
terms  of  reasonableness  or  beyond  the 
calendar  possibilities  available  for  leg- 
islation. There  are  other  issues  to  be 
discussed.  Members  should  be  aware 
that  the  Rules  Committee  will  be 
meeting  next  Wednesday  to  craft  a 
rule  permitting  debate  on  other 
amendments.  To  provide  for  orderly 
consideration,  the  Rules  Committee 
must  see  the  amendments  in  advance 
of  the  meeting.  I  do  want  to  emphasize 


to  Members  that  it  will  be  necessary 
that  amendments  that  ought  to  be 
considered  and  provided  for  by  the 
Rules  Committee  will  have  to  be  filed 
by  noon  on  Monday  with  the  Rules 
Committee. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to 
notice  all  Members  that  the  Rules 
Committee  asks  Members  wishing  to 
offer  amendments  to  the  bill  to  submit 
their  amendments  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee by  5  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  August  5, 
1986.  This  morning  I  sent  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  to  all  Members  to  that 
effect  explaining  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  only  consider  amendments 
that  have  been  submitted  by  5  p.m. 
Tuesday,  August  5.  That  means 
amendments  to  come  up  Wednesday 
and  thereafter  in  the  debate  on  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  tried  to  provide  a 
fair  rule.  We  have  worked  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  majority  and  the  minori- 
ty on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  we  have  tried  to  be  cooperative 
with  the  leadership  of  the  House. 
Therefore,  I  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port the  rule. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

In  the  rule  in  at  least  two  places  we 
are  waiving  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI, 
which  is  the  rule  of  the  House  which 
prohibits  committees  other  than  the 
Appropriations  Committee  from  ap- 
propriating money. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  where 
the  appropriations  are  in  this  bill  that 
we  are  waiving,  what  they  are  and 
whether  or  not  the  fall  within  the  302 
allocations  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  PEa»PER.  There  are  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  with  respect  to  waivers 
that  were  necessary.  We  granted  a 
waiver  on  those  sections. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  problem  that  this 
gentleman  has  is.  under  the  Budget 
Act,  we  have  set  some  fairly  stringent 
levels  for  defense  expenditure.  That 
means  that  the  302  levels  imder  the 
Budget  Act  and  what  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  be  permitted  to 
bring  out  here  will  be  very,  very  tight 
and  will  impact  upon  our  priorities. 

Now  we  have  a  bQl  coming  to  the 
floor  where  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  evidently  going  to  do  some 
appropriating  of  its  own  down  inside 
the  bill,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
would  have  a  direct  impact  then  on 
the  302  allocation  available  to  the  Ap- 
proprations  Committee  that,  there- 
fore, could  have  a  fairly  significant 
impact  downstream  on  the  ability  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  meet 
certain  defense  priorities. 
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What  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  is 
just  what  we  have  waived  here  and 
what  that  means  relative  to  the  302  al- 
location for  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ex- 
plain a  little  bit  about  the  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  author- 
ization bill  does  not  have  to  legally 
meet  the  targets  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  has  by  custom  met  the  targets 
of  the  budget  resolution,  but  really  it 
is  the  appropriation  bill  that  really 
has  to  make  the  targets  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

But  as  it  has  developed,  we  have 
made  the  target  just  because  the  pres- 
sure on  the  House  floor  for  us  to  make 
the  target. 

This  year  we  have  a  very  unusual  sit- 
uation, in  that  the  budget  resolution 
conference  report  has  two  numbers  in 
it  which  are  somewhat  inconsistent. 
We  have  a  BA  number,  which  is  at  292 
in  the  budget  resolution  for  defense; 
and  an  outlay  number  of  279.  The 
trouble  is  you  cannot  get  there  from 
here.  You  cannot  get  a  BA  number  of 
292  consistent  with  a  budget  outlay 
number  of  279  without  totally  distort- 
ing the  defense  budget. 

What  the  committee  did  was  mark 
to  the  292,  which  is  the  BA  number  in 
the  budget  resolution,  and  consequent- 
ly we  are  going  to  bring  to  the  floor  a 
bill  that  is  over  in  outlays,  about  $6 
billion  too  high  in  outlays. 

There  will  be  an  amendment  offered 
on  the  floor  as  part  of  the  budget 
debate  not  in  this  rule  that  we  have 
now  but  in  the  followup  rule.  There 
will  be  an  amendment  offered  that 
will  bring  the  whole  thing  down  to  the 
outlay  number  of  279.  It,  of  course, 
will  mean  that  we  do  not  go  as  high  as 
the  Budget  Committee  would  have  al- 
lowed us  on  the  budget  authority.  So 
we  will  bring  in  a  279  outlay  number, 
but  it  will  be  maybe  $7  billion  or  $8 
billion  less  than  the  292  allowed  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  am  still  not  getting  an  answer 
to  my  question.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  has  just  told  me. 

My  problem  is  that  we  are  V/aiving 
rule  XXI,  clause  5,  which  relates  to  al- 
lowing the  authorizing  committee  to 
do  appropriating  in  this  bill.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  just  ex- 
plained to  us  why  I  have  my  concern. 
The  gentleman  has  explained  to  us 
th«t  he  Is  bringing  a  bill  to  the  floor 
th«t  la  not  In  compliance  with  th» 
0ud|«t  A«t.  However,  the  k\)\itopt\%- 
tlotti  C(mitttltt«#  will  hMt(>  to  be  In 
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able  to  answer  the  question.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  appropriations  are 
in  here,  what  the  level  is,  and  how 
much  money  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  the  two  5(a) 
waivers  are,  one,  to  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  accept  and  then 
spend  money  for  defense  dependents' 
education  by  accepting  and  spending. 
There  is  technically  an  appropriation 
and  a  waiver  is  necessary  because  it  is 
an  appropriation  on  an  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  very  helpful. 
That  is  what  I  was  looking  for. 

Is  that  the  case  in  both  of  the  rule 
XXI,  5(a)  waivers?  It  appears  to  me 
that  that  might  be  the  case  on  page  2. 
Is  that  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  that  would  be  offered  by 
Mr.  Mavroules  on  page  4? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  would  say  to  the 
able  gentleman  that  the  other  waivers 
are  what  we  consider  relatively  minor 
matters  comparable  to  this,  the  one 
that  I  have  just  given  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  in  no  cases  are 
we  appropriating  moneys  that  would 
typically  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  allo- 
cate priorities? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Certainly  not  in  any 
major  respect.  There  might  be  a  minor 
incident. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  just  checking  with  staff  here, 
the  only  thing  we  are  doing  that  af- 
fects the  appropriations  are  some  land 
transfers  and  some  transfers  from  the 
national  defense  stockpile  in  which, 
under  the  land  transfers,  some  land  is 
being  sold  and  other  land  acquired. 
There  is  no  net  increase  or  decrease,  a 
wash.  And  from  the  national  stockpile 
transactions,  some  items  in  there, 
silver,  for  example,  are  being  sold  and 
other  national  commodities  are  being 
bought.  Again,  there  is  no  effect  on 
the  budget. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
supplement  what  the  chairman  said. 
No  new  budget  authority  is  involved 
on  the  bill;  only  technical  uses  of 
funds  already  appropriated. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  now  we  are  get- 
ting some  fairly  Interesting  explana- 
tions, because  It  Is  this  gentleman's 
understanding  that  as  a  part  of  the 
re(;onclllatlon  process  that  we  are 
looklni  «t  in  just  m  few  diiys,  one  of 
the  tHIhgs  being  looked  it  for  mmt\\ 
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upon  our  ability  to  do  some  of  those 
things  in  reconciliation  by  waiving 
rule  XXI  in  order  to  place  those 
things  in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  do  not  have  suiy  reconcilia- 
tion actions  here  in  our  part  of  the 
bill.  This  would  not  affect  our  ability 
to  conduct  reconciliation  if  we  should 
so  choose  on  those  issues.  They  are 
talking  about  public  lands,  not  mili- 
tary lands. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  will  yield  further,  we  are 
talking,  I  think,  in  at  least  some  ver- 
sions of  reconciliation  around  here  of 
doing  something  on  the  national 
stockpile  on  silver  that  the  gentleman 
just  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  are  not  being  asked  to  do 
anything.  The  DOD  is  not  being  asked 
on  that  reconciliation.  It  does  not 
come  into  us. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  have  concerns.  I  think  there 
is  something  a  little  fishy  here. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  consider  the 
rule  on  a  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation, the  Defense  authorization  bill. 
I  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  this 
legislation. 

This  bill  will  affect  the  character 
and  the  capabilities  of  our  defense  es- 
tablishment. While  I  am  sure  we  will 
consider  it  with  the  gravity  that  such 
legislation  demands,  I  must  candidly 
admit  that  I  remain  concerned  that 
some  among  us  will  mistake  this  occa- 
sion for  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  concerns  on  other  matters. 

I  say  to  each  one  of  my  colleagues 
that  the  question  before  us  is  not  an 
economic  one,  not  a  social  one,  but  a 
question  of  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  of  freedom,  and 
yes,  of  peace. 

I  look  at  the  President's  request  for 
the  resources  needed  to  equip  our  pa- 
triotic Americans  who  have  chosen  to 
wear  the  uniform  of  our  country,  and 
I  look  at  the  figure  contained  in  this 
authorization  bill,  my  concern  with  de- 
fense Is  heightened  by  the  disparity 
between  the  two. 

I  conclude  that  this  bill  fails  our 
President  In  his  effort  to  maintain  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  at 
a  level  of  readiness  and  capability  re- 
quired for  continued  prosperity,  free- 
dom and  world  peace. 

Certainly  In  marking  to  tbe  limit  of 
tbeir  Muthorlty  under  the  budget  reso- 
lution, tbe  Armed  Sertiee  Committee 
In  to  m  eomHiended  U%¥ii\iti¥.,  \  Mb 
biwud  I  be  wlndHm  of  IbHf  HeeNlob  fb 
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This  decision  demonstrates  to  Amer- 
icans in  uniform  that  we  imderstand 
and  appreciate  the  rigors  and  sacrific- 
es inherent  in  a  life  of  service  to  the 
Nation.  In  so  doing,  this  bill  will  make 
a  positive  contribution  to  ensviring 
that  we  maintain  the  high  standards 
of  quality  now  evident  in  the  ranks  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines. 

Still,  I  must  confess  to  having  very 
serious  reservations  about  cutting  so 
drastically  from  the  President's  de- 
fense request.  This  bill,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  in  a  position  to  know, 
does  not  provide  the  resources  needed 
to  maintain  a  high  quality,  high  confi- 
dence defense  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  House  must  understand  how 
defense  capabilities  will  be  affected  by 
the  shortfall  in  defense  resources  rep- 
resented in  the  authorization  bill.  We 
must  understand  that  continued  deep 
cuts  in  the  defense  budget  will  ulti- 
mately leave  us  short  of  the  forces  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  range  of  de- 
fense missions  that  we  have  deemed 
vital  to  our  national  interest.  We  must 
put  ourselves  in  a  position  of  having  to 
make  very  dangerous  choices  between 
such  essentials  as  high  confidence  in 
nuclear  deterrence  or  conventional 
readiness.  The  choices  of  which  allies 
to  protect  and  which  to  abandon;  be- 
tween readiness  today  or  building  a 
foundation  for  defense  of  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

Rather  than  embodying  a  congres- 
sional list  of  defense  priorities,  the 
current  authorization  proposal  simply 
cuts  everything.  There  are  several  spe- 
cific problems  with  the  bill. 

Ongoing  programs  are  slashed  with- 
out regard  for  efficiency  or  military 
need.  The  current  proposal  will  reduce 
procurement  of  Navy  ships  and  tacti- 
cal fighters  that  underwrite  our  con- 
ventional capability.  There  is  a  great 
risk  here:  Less  mobility  and  reduced 
air  support  for  our  soldiers.  Further, 
pilots  will  be  less  well  prepared  for 
combat  because  of  cuts  in  operation 
and  maintenance  funding  mean  re- 
duced flying  hours,  less  proficiency 
training,  and  fewer  realistic  exercises. 

The  risk  will  be  compounded  by  re- 
duced numbers  of  infantry  support  ve- 
hicles, delays  in  procuring  a  new  radio 
and  a  failure  to  achieve  desired  stock- 
piles of  ammunition  and  other  stock. 

But  that  Is  not  all.  Our  strategic  de- 
terrent forces  will  also  suffer.  For  the 
fourth  year  in  a  row,  we  will  fall  to 
fulfill  the  previous  year's  agreement 
for  the  acquisition  of  Peacekeeper  mis- 
siles. In  addition,  we  will  drop  the  only 
trident  submirine  retjuested  for  l»fl7. 
to  our  eottstltuebtfl  these  ehibgw 
m«y  not  loubd  like  mueh.  tideed,  they 
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pensive  than  it  would  have  l)een  this 
year. 

E}ven  more  telling  is  that  we  will  be 
unable  to  achieve  the  size  of  our  forces 
required  for  the  future.  The  elimina- 
tion of  9  ships  from  this  year's  budget 
request  reduces  annual  ship  construc- 
tion to  a  level  that  will  make  it  impos- 
sible to  attain  the  600-ship  fleet  re- 
quired for  defense. 

The  Air  Force  faces  similar  prob- 
lems. Procuring  fewer  tactical  aircraft 
per  year  even  threatens  the  force  we 
already  have. 

In  addition  to  the  cuts  mandated  in 
the  near  term,  this  authorization  bill 
would  deliver  a  massive  cut  to  our  re- 
search and  development  effort.  It  cuts 
from  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
which  is  the  first  real  effort  to  free 
our  children  from  the  threat  of  enemy 
nuclear  missiles.  Overall,  this  proposal 
will  cut  18  percent  from  the  research 
and  development  effort  that  is  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  the 
future  security  of  our  Nation  depends. 

In  short,  this  bill  reflects  no  prior- 
ities or  order  for  defense.  It  is  simply  a 
bill  designed  to  make  cuts. 

The  bill  will  also  hamper  our  effort 
to  improve  the  Defense  Department's 
management  and  acquisition.  The 
Packard  Commission's  most  significant 
and  fundamental  recommendation  was 
that  defense  programs  must  be  stab- 
lized.  Production  rates  must  be  set  and 
maintained  year  after  year  at  the  most 
efficient  levels  possible.  Multiyear  pro- 
curement contracting  must  be  used  to 
achieve  the  efficiencies  and  reduce 
costs  possible  from  quantity  pur- 
chases: and  other  efficiency-enhancing 
procedures  must  be  strictly  adhered 
to. 

But  this  bill  turns  its  back  on  those 
reconunendations.  It  reduces  produc- 
tion rates  below  economic  levels.  Addi- 
tionally, it  limits  the  benefit  of  mul- 
tiyear procurements. 

The  resulting  stretchout  of  needed 
weapons  systems  will  not  only  delay 
deployment  of  systems  needed  by  our 
troops,  but  will  end  up  costing  the  tax- 
payer more  for  the  same  defense  capa- 
bility. 

DOD  has  estimated,  for  example, 
that  the  cost  of  the  Patriot  missile  will 
increase  by  $200  million,  and  the  F-16. 
a  system  that  achieved  remarkable 
cost  reductions  in  the  past,  by  $409 
million. 

Finally,  most  amazing  to  me.  is  that 
during  a  time  of  austerity,  this  bill 
funds  Items  not  requested  or  needed 
by  the  Defense  Department.  National 
Guard  facilities  In  home  districts; 
some  1161  million  for  the  procurement 
of  18  new  T-4fl  trainer  aircraft  that 
the  Air  roree  did  not  Include  In  Its  re- 
ouest.  And  laon  niwuttn  to  keeo  the  r 
1  bfbdiJMlbb  line  ojien  bf-iroHd  tbe  1«« 
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process  that  we  will  go  through.  But 
we  are  dealing  with  such  an  important 
and  dangerous  issue,  we  cannot  afford 
to  take  it  lightly.  I  must  applaud  the 
action  taken  by  the  majority  and  the 
minority  on  attempting  to  reduce  the 
strung-out  debate  that  we  had  some 
time  back  on  this  piece  of  legislation 
which  took  3  weeks,  and  certainly  we 
do  not  have  3  weeks  now  to  consider 
this  biU. 
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So  every  moment  on  this  floor  that 
we  will  have  to  debate  this  bill  during 
this  period  of  time  will  be  important 
to  the  defense  of  this  country. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Perhaps  I  can  get  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  or  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  AspiN].  because  I  have  some 
questions  on  this. 

The  first  question  that  I  have  is  this: 
There  was  some  preliminary  discus- 
sion yesterday  in  the  Rules  Committee 
that  we  would  be  protected  if  amend- 
ments were  filed  in  the  Record.  Now, 
that  seems  to  have  changed. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Let  me  just  finish 
my  statement  first.  Then  I  will  ask  if 
either  of  the  gentleman  can  elaborate 
on  it. 

My  quick  reading  of  this  rule,  this 
proposed  rule— we  have  not  yet  voted 
on  it— indicates  that  in  order  to  be 
protected  in  some  instances,  I  am  sure 
whether  in  some  or  all,  you  have  to 
file  your  amendment  with  the  Rules 
Committee  and  they  have  to  somehow 
approve  it  or  not. 

I  wonder  if  either  gentleman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  or 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  could  elaborate  so  I  can 
really  understand  what  we  are  doing 
here. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  the  filing  of  amendments  with 
the  Rules  Committee,  I  was  intending 
to  give  this  additional  statement.  Let 
me  reiterate  that  this  Is  the  first  part 
of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  two-part  se- 
quence providing  for  the  completion 
of  consideration  of  H.tt.  4488. 
1  gbtldbite  scheduling  a  second 
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want  to  be  able  to  offer  amendments 
to  the  bill  which  were  not  made  in 
order  by  the  rule  we  will  consider 
today  would  have  those  amendments 
presented  to  the  Rules  Committee  no 
later  than  5  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  August 
5,  1986.  It  will  be  only  those  amend- 
ments which  we  have  received  by  that 
time  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  will 
consider  at  our  next  meeting  on  this 
subject  next  week.  Amendments 
should  be  brought  to  H-311  in  the 
Capitol,  which  is  the  Rules  Committee 
office. 

Only  amendments  to  the  Mavroules 
and  Dickinson  substitute  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Rules  Committee  by 
noon  Monday.  In  other  words,  only 
the  Mavroules  or  Dickinson  substitute 
amendments  would  have  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  Rules  Committee  by  noon  on 
Monday;  the  other  amendments  would 
have  to  be  presented  by  5  o'clock  next 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  continue  to  respond 
and  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  would 
continue  to  yield,  I  understand  the  re- 
quirement of  having  amendments  filed 
and  given  to  the  Rules  Committee  by 
noon  on  Monday  has  to  do  only  with 
the  section  on  acquisition  reform  and 
on  reorganization? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  COURTER.  Therefore,  if  you 
have  an  amendment  to  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  unrelated  to  those  two 
areas,  you  may  or  may  not;  that  is,  we 
do  not  know  how  you  will  treat  that. 
In  other  words,  we  do  not  know  what 
the  rule  is  going  to  be,  and  the  rule 
may  prohibit  your  coming  forward 
with  that  amendment,  or  does  the 
simple  printing  in  the  Record  protect 
you  irrespective  of  what  the  rule  is 
going  to  come  out  to  be  next  Wednes- 
day? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  That  matter  will  be 
decided  by  the  Rules  Committee  meet- 
ing next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  COURTER.  So  the  question  is 
correct.  In  other  words,  if  I  have  a 
very  Important  amendment  on  MX  or 
SALT  II  or  SDI,  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er, imder  the  proposed  rule  or  under 
the  scenario  now,  whether  I  will  have 
the  right  to  be  able  to  proffer  that  or 
not? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  defer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin] 
for  an  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  these  things  are  always 
up  to  the  Rules  Committee,  but  let  me 
tell  the  gentleman  what  we  are  trying 
to  work  out  and  why  we  are  doing  this 
two-stage  rule. 

We  did  the  first  stage  because  it  was 
something  that  we  could  deal  with, 
that  is.  packages  that  we  deal  with, 
general  debate,  military  reform,  and 
procurement  reform  issues.  It  is  as  the 


gentleman  stated.  If  you  have  amend- 
ments to  the  procurement  reform 
package,  the  date  is  noon  on  Monday. 
Now,  if  you  have  another  amendment 
to  anything  other  than  the  procure- 
ment issue,  any  of  the  other  issues 
coming  later 

Mr.  COURTER.  How  about  reorga- 
nization? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Under  the  rule  on  that, 
you  can  offer  the  amendment  on  the 
floor  directly;  you  do  not  have  to  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee  with  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  So  that  can  be  done 
directly  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Correct. 

Mr.  COURTER.  That  is.  if  you  have 
an  amendment  with  respect  to  reorga- 
nization, provided  it  has  been  printed 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Correct. 

Mr.  COURTER.  With  respect  to  ac- 
quisition and  procurement,  you  have 
to  file  your  amendment  with  the 
Rules  Committee  by  Monday  next? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Monday  next  at  noon. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Monday  next  at 
noon.  And  that  is  for  their  consider- 
ation? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No,  no. 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  you  file  it  with 
the  Rules  Committee,  therefore,  you 
have  the  right  to  proffer  it  on  the 
floor? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  It  may  be  offered  on  the 
floor  if  it  has  been  filed  by  noon  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  COURTER.  You  will  be  able  to 
offer  it  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes.  The  purpose  of 
having  it  filed  is  just  so  the  commit- 
tee, the  staff,  and  everybody  con- 
cerned can  have  a  chance  to  read  it 
and  look  at  it,  and  maybe  we  can  put 
some  together  and  maybe  we  can 
accept  some.  In  other  words,  it  is  to 
try  to  expedite  the  process  a  little  bit 
and  understand  the  universe  of 
amendments  we  are  dealing  with. 

Now,  let  me  go  to  the  second  ques- 
tion. The  second  question  is  any 
amendment  covering  parts  of  the  bill 
that  we  have  not  yet  covered.  The 
deadline  for  that  is  5  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day. 

Again  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  that 
requirement  to  deny  anybody  the 
chance  to  have  amendments  heard 
and  voted  on.  The  purpose  of  it  again 
is  to  make  sure  that  we  know  what  we 
are  dealing  with  on  the  amendments, 
the  number  of  amendments,  and  to  try 
to  apportion  time  fairly. 

What  the  Rules  Committee  is  going 
to  try  to  do  with  those  amendments 
that  we  will  have  as  of  5  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  is  to  try  and  sort  through 
them  and  see  if  we  can  get  some  agree- 
ment on  time.  That  will  be  incorporat- 
ed in  the  rule  which  it  will  present  to 
the  House  following  what  it  sees  is 
available  at  5  o'clock  on  Tuesday. 
They  will  try  to  get  some  rationality 
for  it.  In  other  words,  there  are  some 


amendments  we  may  want  to  debate 
for  an  hour  and  some  we  may  want  to 
debate  for  2  hours.  Some  amendments 
may  be  acceptable,  and  maybe  a  dis- 
cussion of  10  minutes  per  side  can  deal 
with  them.  We  would  like  to  try  to 
deal  with  these  things  in  a  rational 
way.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
process  to  deny  any  Member  the  op- 
portunity to  have  amendments  heard 
and  voted  on. 

Mr.  COURTER.  All  right.  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman.  I  agree  with  re- 
spect to  that,  that  you  must  get  some 
rationality  to  the  process,  and  also  you 
have  to  limit  the  proliferation  of 
amendments  as  the  bill  gets  older  and 
Members  become  wearier. 

In  other  words,  I  can  be  assured  that 
if  I,  this  Member  from  New  Jersey, 
have  an  amendment  that  I  think  is  im- 
portant and  I  want  to  offer  it,  I  will  be 
protected?  You  are  in  essence  guaran- 
teeing me  that  right,  providing  it  is 
filed  by  5  p.m.  Tuesday  with  the  Rules 
Conunittee? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
can  count  on  it,  but  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  is  here  and  he 
can  speak  for  himself.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  intention  of  this  rule  to  shut  off 
any  Member  from  being  heard  on  an 
amendment,  but  the  gentleman  can 
speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  able 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  Rules  Committee 
always  tries  to  aid  the  House.  The  gen- 
tleman must  remember  that  what  we 
propose  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
House.  We  try  to  reconmiend  to  the 
House  a  procedure  that  will  be  fair  to 
the  individual  Members  and  at  the 
same  time  fair  to  the  House  as  a  whole 
in  accomplishing  its  legislative  pur- 
pose. We  do  not  want  to  shut  off  any 
Member. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  we 
had  the  immigration  bill  up  here  last 
year,  and  he  will  remember  that  we 
presented  a  very  complex  rule  for  the 
benefit  of  the  membership.  So  in  this 
case  we  are  doing  our  best  to  accom- 
modate the  Members  and  see  that 
they  are  fairly  dealt  with  and  at  the 
same  time  take  into  account  the  over- 
all situation  that  the  House  itself 
faces. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  im- 
derstand  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying.  I  am  Just  going  to  rely  on  the 
fact  that  the  Rules  Conunittee  will 
treat  us  fairly  in  this  regard.  I  guess  I 
recognize  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  guarantees  that  I  will  be  given  that 
right. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  want  to  add  to  what 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  said.  When  we 
meet  next  Wednesday  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  we  expect  to  have  before 
us  the  amendments  that  are  proposed, 


and  we  will  try  to  deal  fairly  with 
those  amendments.  We  will  see  that 
the  Members  are  fairly  dealt  with  in 
the  debate  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
another  matter,  if  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  question  I  have 
is  really  directed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  I 
wonder  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to 
try  to  answer  it. 

We  do  have  a  situation  where  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  voted  an 
authorization  first  at  the  $285  billion 
level.  Then,  because  of  what  the  full 
House  did  on  the  budget,  we  increased 
that  to  the  $292  billion  authorization 
level. 
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The  outlay  level  is  at  $279  billion 
and  there  is  a  concern  about  reaching 
$279  billion  if  you  have  $292  billion  in 
authorization. 

It  is  my  understaoiding  that  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  is 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
reduce  the  authorization  from  $292 
billion  to  the  $285  billion  figure.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  amendment  will  not 
be  offered  by  the  gentleman.  There 
will  be  an  amendment  offered,  yes. 

Mr.  COURTER.  To  reduce  it  from 
$292  billion  to  the  $285  billion  figure? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Somewhere  around  $285 
billion,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  that 
is  roughly  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Now,  that  amend- 
ment, will  that  amendment  take  the 
work  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee under  consideration,  or  is  that 
going  to  be  a  newly  crafted  authoriza- 
tion bill,  irrespective  of  the  particular 
work  of  the  various  subconamittees  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  cannot  answer  the 
chairman's  question  in  detail.  The  au- 
thors of  the  amendment  are  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCur- 
dy]  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  SprattI.  What  they  are 
doing,  as  I  understand  it  from  the  dis- 
cussions that  we  have  had  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  essentially  dealing  with  the 
committee  bill,  but  necessarily  taking 
some  things  out  in  order  to  get  the 
outlay  figure  down  to  $279  billion. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Some  things  are  in 
there  and  some  things  may  not,  the 
gentleman  cannot  guarantee  those  fig- 
ures because  he  does  not  know  what  is 
in  them. 

The  last  question  I  have,  does  the 
minority  then  have  a  substitute  right 
to  that  McCurdy-Spratt  amendment? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  was  the  subject  of 
intense  discussion  yesterday  and  it  is 
still  ongoing. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way.  The  minority 
has  alerted  us  that  they  have  a  substi- 
tute or  they  are  in  the  process  of  put- 
ting together  a  substitute,  and  clearly. 


if  the  minority  has  a  substitute  and 
wants  to  have  it  reported  on  and  voted 
on,  it  will  be  done. 

Where  the  negotiations  could  not  be 
successfully  completed  yesterday  was 
on  the  discussion  of  how  and  under 
what  circumstances  these  two  amend- 
ments would  then  be  considered  to  the 
bill,  what  would  come  up  first,  what 
would  come  up  second,  whether  one 
would  be  a  substitute  for  the  other, 
whether  they  would  be  in  sequence;  if 
they  were  in  sequence,  whether  the 
last  amendment  that  carried  would  be 
the  one  that  was  in  final  form,  and  if 
that  is  the  case,  which  one  goes 
second. 

So,  yes.  the  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  is  that  there  will  be,  in 

aU  likelihood 

Mr.  COURTER.  In  all  likelihood. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Two  amendments.  On 
our  side  there  will  be  an  amendment, 
and  I  take  it  from  the  gentleman's  side 
there  will  be  an  amendment,  so  there 
will  be  two  amendments. 

The  issue  under  discussion  is  what  is 
the  sequence  and  under  what  circum- 
stances do  those  two  amendments  get 
considered? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Well,  I  am  nervous 
about  the  words  "in  all  likelihood." 
The  likely  thing  that  will  happen,  the 
Republicans  will  not  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  craft  their  own  substi- 
tute, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  will  have 
an  opportunity  and  if  they  want  to 
have  an  amendment,  there  is  going  to 
be  an  amendment,  as  I  explained.  It  is 
not  that  there  will  not  be  an  amend- 
ment, the  question  is,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  over  there  with 
whom  I  spent  long  hours  negotiating, 
if  they  had  been  a  little  more  reasona- 
ble, we  would  have  this  thing  wrapped 
up  now. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  under 
what  circumstances  and  in  what  order 
these  two  amendments  having  to  do 
with  budget  authority  and  outlays  will 
be  considered. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Well,  I  will  step 
back  in  just  1  second  because  my  rank- 
ing member  is  here  and  he  can  speak  a 
lot  better  than  I  can  on  these  issues; 
but  speaking  for  myself,  there  is  so 
much  yet  to  be  decided,  so  much 
cloudiness  on  what  is  going  to  happen, 
so  many  words  like  "probably"  and 
"you  can  be  assured"  and  "it  is  unlike- 
ly" that  I  have  problems  with  where 
we  are  today  and,  of  course,  that  is  my 
right.  I  doubt  that  I  will  vote  in  favor 
of  what  we  have  so  far. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  there  were  not  cloudi- 
ness, we  would  be  able  to  present  a 
rule  dealing  with  the  whole  bill  today, 
but  there  would  be  cloudiness,  in  auiy 
case.  I  mean,  it  was  our  intention  from 
the  very  start  to  have  a  two-stage  rule. 
Stage  No.  1  would  deal  with  the  early 
days  of  consideration  of  the  defense 
bill. 


Stage  No.  2  would  come  when  we 
saw  the  universe  of  amendments  that 
Members  want  to  offer. 

So  I  think  the  only  way  that  we  can 
logically  deal  with  this  thing,  limit  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  bill  wiU  take, 
but  be  fair  to  all  the  amendments,  is 
to  have  a  second  rule  which  will  go 
into  the  question  and  decide,  well,  this 
is  an  important  issue,  it  ought  to  have 
2  hours  of  debate,  this  is  a  less  impor- 
tant issue,  it  ought  to  have  an  hour  of 
debate,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  re- 
claim my  time. 

Just  let  me  say,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  brings  up  a  very  Important 
point.  Certainly  when  this  matter 
comes  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
the  majority  certainly  would  not 
object  to  a  minority  substitute  to  the 
McCurdy  amendment  on  something  so 
important. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  wanted  to  respond  to  something 
the  gentleman  said,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  misquote  him. 

I  agree  with  most  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  as  to  why  we  are  in  the  po- 
sition we  are  to  have  to  ask  for  a  tnm- 
cated  or  a  hyphenated  or  a  two-part 
rule,  but  when  the  gentleman  talks 
about  our  side,  the  gentleman  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  does  not  mean 
to  imply  when  he  says  our  side  that 
the  gentleman  is  talking  for  the  com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  is  not  repre- 
senting the  conunittee.  The  gentleman 
is  not  representing  the  committee  po- 
sition. The  gentleman  is  representing 
a  position  that  is  antithetical  to  what 
the  committee  voted,  what  we  support- 
ed. The  gentleman  is  representing 
somebody  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  committee  on  many  of  these 
amendments,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  no,  the  gentleman  is 
not  correct.  We  are  talking  about  an 
issue  that  was  debated  in  our  commit- 
tee and  voted  on  in  our  committee  and 
the  chairman  was  on  the  minority  side 
on  that  vote. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No,  in  the  se- 
quence the  gentleman  wants  to  offer 
the  amendments,  and  that  is  where  we 
break  down,  the  sequence  and  who 
goes  first,  the  gentleman  wants  to  give 
the  advantage  to  people  who  are  not 
even  on  the  committee,  and  certainly 
not  to  support  the  committee  position; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman 
can  answer  that  yes  or  no. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  There  is  no  sense  in  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  I  re- 
hearsing our  differences. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman  is 
leaving  the  impression  that  he  is  rep- 
resenting the  committee  on  our  side 
and  the  gentleman's  side.  The  gentle- 
man is  not  representing  the  commit- 
tee. He  is  not  representing  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  The  gentleman  is 
representing  an  interest  that  is  not 
the  interest  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  and  the  gentleman  is  insist- 
ing on  a  position  in  the  offering  of  the 
amendments  that  will  give  an  advan- 
tage to  someone  who  is  not  with  the 
committee  position.  It  is  just  that 
simple. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  correct.  In  the  discussions 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Walker]  and  in  the  discus- 
sions with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter],  I  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  committee  position  was 
$292  billion.  It  is  marked  in  the  budget 
authority  number;  but  we  are  over  in 
outlays  in  the  committee. 

A  significant  number  of  committee 
members,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin included,  voted  for  an  amendment 
in  the  committee  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  that  would  have  marked  to 
the  outlay  number  and  cut  the  budget 
authority. 

That  is  all  I  would  say. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  And  that  failed. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  failed. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Now  the  gentle- 
man is  insisting  on  a  position  in  the 
rules  that  will  put  that  position  at  an 
advantage  over  the  conmiittee  posi- 
tion. That  is  where  we  break  down. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Then  why  would 
the  gentleman  insist  on  it,  if  it  is  not 
giving  the  advantage?  The  gentleman 
is  certainly  doing  that. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  LATPA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  just  a 
moment.  I  only  have  3  minutes  left. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
about  all  these  negotiations  is  that  we 
have  an  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCuRDY]  were  going  to 
offer  to  that  bill. 

We  now  discover  that  others  may 
have  a  substitute  amendment,  but 
that  is  an  issue  that  is  ongoing  in  dis- 
cussions. We  had  discussions  of  it  yes- 
terday. We  are  having  more  discus- 
sions today.  Before  the  second  rule 
comes  to  the  Rules  Committee,  we 
expect  to  have  it  worked  out  as  to 
what  amendments  are  going  to  be  of- 
fered and  in  what  order. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


I  just  want  to  say  this.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
that  committee  have  been  wonderful 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperaton  which  they 
have  exhibited  in  trying  to  work  this 
thing  out.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
tried  to  be  cooperative  with  both  the 
chairman  and  the  minority.  There  has 
been  splendid  progress  achieved  so  far. 
I  hope  nothing  will  happen  that  will 
impede  the  progress  that  I  hope  will 
be  made  in  that  conciliatory  approach 
to  this  very  difficult  problem.  That  is 
why  the  Rules  Committee  has  divided 
this  rule  into  two  parts  in  order  to  give 
the  maximum  opportunity  for  negotia- 
tion and  agreement. 

I  want  to  commend  the  majority  and 
minority  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  what  they  have  done  so  far. 
I  hope  they  will  carry  forward  with 
that  very  desirable  progress. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
additional  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  245,  nays 
122.  not  voting  64,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  278] 
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Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonlor(MI) 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 


YEAS-245 

dinger 

Coleman  <TX) 

Collins 

Com  best 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Craig 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioOuardi 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Eckart  (OH) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 


Fazio 

Peighan 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Frank 

Fugua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Ouarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 


Hertel 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LatU 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

LipinskI 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 


Archer 

Armey 

Barton 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CoMs 

Cobey 

Coleman  (MO) 

Courter 

Crane 

Crockett 

Duiiel 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Eckert  (NY) 

E:merson 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Gonzalez 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 


Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

Mineta 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

NAYS— 122 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmidt 

Henry 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 

Martin  (ID 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Myen 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Petri 

Porter 


Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 


Pursell 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schuelte 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tauke 
Tauzln 
Thomas  (CA) 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weber 
Whittaker 
Wortley 
Young (FL) 


NOT  VOTING- 

-64 

Annunzio 

Cooper 

Livingston 

Badham 

Dixon 

Lundine 

Barnes 

Dowdy 

MikuUki 

Bartlett 

Dymally 

Moore 

Bedell 

Dyson 

Morrison  (CT) 

Berman 

Early 

Neal 

Bevill 

Edgar 

Oakar 

Biaggi 

Edwards  (OK) 

Parris 

Boner  (TN) 

English 

Rudd 

Bonker 

Evans  (lA) 

Shelby 

Boucher 

Ford  (MI) 

Sislsky 

Boxer 

Ford(TN) 

Skelton 

Breaux 

Fowler 

Smith.  Denny 

Brown  (CA) 

Frost 

(OR) 

Bryant 

Grotberg 

Towns 

Campbell 

Hansen 

Whitehurst 

Carney 

Hartnett 

Williams 

ChappeU 

Hillis 

Wirth 

Clay 

Kemp 

WoU 

Coble 

Lantos 

Wylie 

Coelho 

Leath  (TX) 

Zschau 

Conyers 

Ughtfoot 

D  1110 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut  for,  with  Mr. 
Bartlett  against. 

Mr.  DAVIS  and  Mr.  ROGERS 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  change  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


subsection  (c)  of  section  702  of  the  Cov- 
enant to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  ap- 
proved by  Public  Law  94-241,  may  be  ex- 
pended for  capital  improvement  projects, 
provided  that  such  funds  become  available 
for  use  by  the  economic  development  loan 
fund  and  such  funds  are  not  obligated  for 
economic  development  loans. 

Page  6,  strike  out  lines  16  to  20,  inclusive 
and  insert: 

Sec.  4.  Effective  October  1,  1986.  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for 
grants  to  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  projects  related  to  the  Eastern  Caribbe- 
an Center,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

Page  8,  line  8,  strike  out  "6«9g-l"  and 
insert  "Oegh". 

Page  8,  after  line  18,  insert: 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  506  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.  Public  Law  92-318  (86 
Stat.  235)  is  further  amended  by  inserting, 
Northern  Marianas  College",  after 
College  of  Micronesia"  in  subsection 


■the 
•the 
(a). 

(b) 
1980. 
Act), 
Law 


AMENDING  THE  REVISED  OR- 
GANIC ACT  OF  THE  VIRGIN  IS- 
LANDS, THE  COVENANT  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  THE  NORTHERN  MARIANA 
ISLANDS,  AND  THE  ORGANIC 
ACT  OF  GUAM 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  2478)  to 
amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  to  amend  the  Covenant 
to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  to  amend 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  to  provide 
for  the  governance  of  the  insular  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment nimibered  1,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  numbered  3,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
numbered  2  and  4  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  House  amendments  to 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  House  amendments  to 
Senate  amendments  nimibered  2  and 
4,  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments: 

Page  6.  strike  out  lines  1  to  7,  inclusive 
and  insert: 

Sec.  2.  A  total  of  up  to  $4,000,000  of  funds 
currently  reserved  for  use  by  the  economic 
development  loan  fund,  as  established  under 


Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  30. 
c.  841,  26  Stat.  417  (the  Second  Morill 
as  added  by  section  506(c)  of  Public 
92-318  (86  Stat.  235)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  Micronesia,  and  Guam" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Guam,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (other  than 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands)". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1361  of  Public 
Law  96-374  (94  Stat.  1367)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "American  Samoa  and  in  Micro- 
nesia" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands (other  than  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands)". 

(d)  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1935, 
c.  388,  49  Stat.  439,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
329)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  Guam"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Guam,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$8,100,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$8,250,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$4,360,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$4,380,000". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(b)(2)  of 
the  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  c.  79,  38  Stat.  372.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  343),  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  Guam"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Guam,  and  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands". 

(f)  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914,  c. 
79,  38  SUt.  372,  as  added  by  section  l(i)  of 
Public  Law  87-749  (76  SUt.  745)  and  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  349),  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  term  "State"  means 
the  States  of  the  Union,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.". 

Sec.  10.  The  Covenant  to  Establish  a  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands in  Political  Union  with  the  United 
States  of  America  approved  by  Public  Law 
94-241  (90  Stat.  263)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  703,  subsection  (a),  after  the 
words  "section  702"  add  the  words  "and  sec- 
tion 705": 

(2)  in  section  704.  subsection  (a),  after  the 
words  "section  702"  add  the  words  "and  sec- 
tion 705": 

(3)  in  section  704,  delete  subsection  (c), 
and  redesignate  subsection  (d)  as  subsection 
(c); 


(4)  after  section  704  add  a  new  section  705. 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  705.  Enactment  of  this  section  by 
the  United  States  Congress  and  approval  by 
the  President  shall  constitute  a  commit- 
ment and  pledge  of  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  for  the  payment  of 
$228,000,000  at  guaranteed  annual  amounts 
of  direct  grant  assistance  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for 
an  additional  period  of  seven  fiscal  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  initial  seven-year 
period  specified  in  section  702.  which  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  according  to  the 
agreement  of  the  special  representatives  on 
future  United  States  financial  assistance  for 
the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  executed  July  10,  1985,  between  the 
special  representative  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  special  represent- 
atives of  the  Governor  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.  The  islands  of  Rota  and 
Tinian  shall  each  receive  no  less  than  a  V4 
share  and  the  island  of  Saipan  shall  receive 
no  less  than  %  share  of  annualized  capital 
improvement  project  funds  which  shall  be 
no  less  than  80  percent  of  the  capital  devel- 
opment funds  identified  in  the  schedule  of 
payments  in  paragraph  2  of  part  II  of  the 
agreement  of  the  special  representatives."; 
and 

(5)  in  section  1003.  subsection  (b),  delete 
"Article  VII,  Sections"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "701-704,";  redesignate  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (d);  and  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  as  follows: 

"(c)  Section  705  will  become  effective  as  of 
October  1,  1985.". 

Sec  U.  Public  Law  96-193  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  title  III: 

"Sec  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
an  exemption  from  applicable  noise  stand- 
ards to  permit  the  operation  of  any  noncom- 
plying  aircraft  if  the  operator  is  flying  such 
aircraft  between  Honolulu  or  other  nations 
and  points  in  the  United  States  Pacific  terri- 
tories or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  (or  successor  political  entities).  No 
such  noncomplying  aircraft  shall  be  allowed 
to  operate  at  any  other  United  States  air- 
ports. 

"(b)  Nighttime  noise  restrictions  for  air- 
craft operating  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  inapplicable  in  Honolu- 
lu, the  United  States  Pacific  territories  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
(or  successor  political  entities),  provided 
that  the  State  of  Hawaii  institutes  night- 
time noise  restrictions  for  Honolulu  Inter- 
national Airport,  with  equal  application  to 
all  operators,  that  are  no  more  restrictive 
than  the  existing  restrictions.". 

Sec  12.  (a)  In  awarding  assistance  grants, 
consolidated  tmder  the  provisions  of  title  V 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  cer- 
tain appropriations  for  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  to  amend  certain  acts  related 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes."  (91  Stat. 
1159,  as  amended),  to  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, adjust  or  othervilse  modify  mainte- 
nance or  level  of  effort  requirements. 

(b)  In  awarding  grants  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lan(js  and  the  Virgin  Islands  under  section 
201(g)(1)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1251  et  seq.),  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  may  waive 
limitations   regarding   grant  eligibility   for 
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sewerage  facilities  and  related  appurte- 
nances, insofar  as  such  limitations  relate  to 
collector  sewers,  based  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  applying  such  limitations  could 
hinder  the  alleviation  of  threats  to  public 
health  and  water  quality.  In  making  such  a 
determination,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  public  health  and 
water  quality  benefits  to  be  derived  and  the 
availability  of  alternate  funding  sources. 
The  Administrator  shall  not  award  grants 
under  this  section  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  sewerage  facilities,  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  which  are  not  an  es- 
sential component  of  the  sewerage  facilities, 
or  any  other  activities  or  facilities  which  are 
not  concerned  with  the  management  of 
wastewater  to  alleviate  threats  to  public 
health  and  water  quality. 

Sbc.  13.  Section  29  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  392)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  (c): 

"(c)  the  Government  of  Guam  may  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Public  Prosecutor  and  an 
Office  of  Public  Auditor.". 

Sec.  14.  Section  lOKaXlSXD)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(lS)(D))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(i)"  after  "(D)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  clause: 

"(ii)  an  alien  crewman  serving  in  good 
faith  as  such  in  any  capacity  required  for 
normal  operations  and  service  aboard  a  fish- 
ing vessel  having  its  home  port  or  an  operat- 
ing base  in  the  United  States  who  intends  to 
land  temporarily  in  Guam  and  solely  in  pur- 
suit of  his  calling  as  a  crewman  and  depart 
from  Guam  with  the  vessel  on  which  he  ar- 
rived. For  the  purp>oses  of  this  clause,  an 
alien  crewman  shall  be  considered  to  have 
departed  from  Guam  after  leaving  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  Guam,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  alien  arrives  in  a  foreign  state 
before  returning  to  Guam;". 

Sec.  15.  Subsection  212(1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1X1)  The  requirement  of  paragraph 
(26KB)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
be  waived  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  jointly,  in  the  case  of  an  alien 
applying  for  admission  as  a  nonimmigrant 
visitor  for  business  or  pleasure  and  solely 
for  entry  into  and  stay  on  Guam  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days,  if  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  CJovemor  of  Guam  jointly  de- 
termined that— 

"(A)  an  adequate  arrival  and  departure 
control  system  has  been  developed  on 
Guam,  and  that 

"(B)  such  a  waiver  does  not  represent  a 
threat  to  the  welfare,  safety,  or  security,  of 
the  United  States,  taking  into  account  the 
conditions  prevailing  on,  and  the  location 
of,  Guam. 

"(2)  An  alien  may  not  be  provided  a 
waiver  under  this  subsection  unless  the 
alien  has  waived  any  right— 

"(A)  to  review  or  appeal  under  this  Act  of 
an  immigration  officer's  determination  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  the  alien  at  the  port  of 
entry  into  Guam,  or 

"(B)  to  contest,  other  than  on  the  basis  of 
an  application  for  asylum,  any  action  for  de- 
portation against  the  alien. 

"(3)  Any  personnel  employed  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  in 
order  to  implement  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  counted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  personnel  ceilings  or  other  limita- 
tions on  the  number  of  employees  in  either 


the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
or  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"(4)  Assignments  of  employees  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam  to  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  under  section  3374  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  time  limitation  provided  for  in 
section  3372(a)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

"(5)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  accept  from  the  Territory  of  Guam  reim- 
bursement for  the  increased  cost  of  adminis- 
tering the  Inmiigration  and  and  Nationality 
Act  resulting  from  this  subsection. 

"(6)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Governor 
of  Guam,  shall  issue  regulations  governing 
the  admission  of  nonimmigrant  aliens  pur- 
suant to  the  visa  waiver  authorized  by  this 
subsection.". 

House  amendments  to  Senate  amend- 
ments numbered  2  and  4: 

Amend  Senate  amendment  numbered  (2) 
by  changing  "Sl.SOO.OOO"  to 

"$1,200,000,000". 

Amend  Senate  amendment  numbered  (4) 
to  read  as  follows:  Page  8,  after  line  18, 
insert: 

Section  9.  (a)  Section  506  of  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972.  Public  Law  92- 
318  (86  Stat.  235)  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting, "the  Northern  Marianas  College", 
after  "the  College  of  Micronesia"  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(b)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  30. 
1980,  c.  841,  26  Stat.  417  (the  Second  Morill 
Act),  as  added  by  section  506(c)  of  Public 
Law  92-318  (86  Stat.  235)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  Micronesia,  and  Guam" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Guam,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  (other  than 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands)". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1361  of  Public 
Law  96-374  (94  Stat.  1367)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "American  Samoa  and  in  Micro- 
nesia" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands (other  than  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands)". 

(d)  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1935. 
c.  388.  49  SUt.  439.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
329)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  Guam"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Guam,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$8,100,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$8,250,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$4,360,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$4,380,000". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(b)(2)  of 
the  Act  of  May  8.  1914.  c.  79.  38  Stat.  372,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  343),  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  Guam"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Guam,  and  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands". 

(f)  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914,  c. 
79,  38  Stat.  372.  as  added  by  section  l(i)  of 
Public  Law  87-749  (76  Stat.  745)  and  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  349).  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  term  'State'  means 
the  States  of  the  Union.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.". 

Sec.  10.  The  Act  of  March  24.  1976  (Public 
Law  94-241:  90  Stat.  263),  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sections  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  section  701  of  the 
foregoing  Covenant,  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion  shall   constitute   a  commitment   and 


pledge  of  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  for  the  payment  of  $228  mil- 
lion at  guaranteed  annual  amounts  of  direct 
grant  assistance  for  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  an  additional 
period  of  seven  fiscal  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  initial  seven-year  period  speci- 
fied in  Section  702  of  said  Covenant,  which 
assistance  shall  be  provided  according  to  the 
schedule  of  payments  contained  in  the 
Agreement  of  the  Special  Representatives 
on  Future  United  States  Financial  Assist- 
ance for  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  executed  July  10.  1985,  be- 
tween the  special  representative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  spe- 
cial representatives  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  The  islands  of 
Rota  and  Tinian  shall  each  receive  no  less 
than  a  '/a  share  and  the  island  of  Saipan 
shall  receive  no  less  than  a  V<  share  of  an- 
nualized capital  improvement  project  funds, 
which  shall  be  no  less  than  80%  of  the  cap- 
ital development  funds  identified  in  the 
schedule  of  payments  in  paragraph  2  of 
Part  II  of  the  Agreement  of  the  Special 
Representatives.  Funds  shall  be  granted  ac- 
cording to  such  regulations  as  are  applicable 
to  such  grants. 

"Sec  4.(a)  Section  704(c)  of  the  foregoing 
Covenant  shall  not  apply  to  the  federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  which  is  provided  to  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands pursuant  to  Section  3  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
federal  financial  assistance  which  is  provid- 
ed to  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands  pursuant  to  Section  3  of  this 
Act,  payments  of  direct  grant  assistance 
shall  continue  at  the  annual  level  provided 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  additional 
period  of  seven  fiscal  years  until  Congress 
otherwise  provides  by  law. 

"Sec.  5.  Should  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior believe  that  the  performance  standards 
of  the  agreement  identified  in  Section  3  of 
this  Act  are  not  being  met,  he  shall  notify 
the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  in  writing  with  the  intent  to  resolve 
such  issue  in  a  mutually  agreeable  and  expe- 
ditious manner  and  notify  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate.  Should  the  issue  not  be  resolved 
within  thirty  days  after  the  notification  is 
received  by  the  Government  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  request  authority  from  Con- 
gress to  withhold  payment  of  an  appropri- 
ate amount  of  the  operations  funds  identi- 
fied in  the  schedule  of  payments  in  para- 
graph 2  of  part  2  of  the  Agreement  of  the 
Special  Representatives  for  a  period  of  less 
than  one  year  but  no  funds  shall  be  with- 
held except  by  Act  of  Congress.". 

"Sec.  11.  The  final  rule  of  June  18,  1986 
amending  part  697  of  title  29  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  shall  have  no  effect. 
The  minimum  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the 
employees  in  American  Samoa  shall  be 
those  in  effect  July  1,  1986.  until  new  rates 
are  established  by  another  industry  commit- 
tee acting  pursuant  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  awarding  assistance  grants, 
consolidated  under  the  provisions  of  title  V 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  cer- 
tain appropriations  for  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  to  amend  certain  acts  related 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes."  (91  Stat. 
1159,  as  amended),  to  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  the  Virgin 


Islands,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, adjust  or  otherwise  modify  mainte- 
nance or  level  of  effort  requirements. 

(b)  In  awarding  grants  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands and  the  Virgin  Islands  under  section 
201(g)(1)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1251  et  seq.),  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  may  waive 
limitations  regarding  grant  eligibility  for 
sewerage  facilities  and  related  appurte- 
nances, insofar  as  such  limitations  relate  to 
collector  sewers,  based  UE>on  a  determina- 
tion that  applying  such  limitations  could 
hinder  the  alleviatioin  of  threats  to  public 
health  and  water  quality.  In  making  such  a 
determination,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  public  health  and 
water  quality  benefits  to  be  derived  and  the 
availability  of  alternate  funding  sources. 
The  Administrator  shall  not  award  grants 
under  this  section  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  sewerage  facilities,  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  which  are  not  tm  es- 
sential component  of  the  sewerage  facilities, 
or  any  other  activities  or  facilities  which  are 
not  concerned  with  the  management  of 
wastewater  to  alleviate  threats  to  public 
health  and  water  quality. 

Sec  13.  (a)  Section  29  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  (64  SUt.  392)  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "at  such  places'"  and  all 
thereafter  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "according  to  the  laws  of 
Guam.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  The  Government  of  Guam  may  by 
law  establish  an  Office  of  Public  Prosecutor 
and  an  Office  of  Public  Auditor.  The  Public 
Prosecutor  and  Public  Auditor  may  be  re- 
moved as  provided  by  the  laws  of  Guam."'. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Subsection  (1)  of  section  212  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1182)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)(1)  The  requirement  of  paragraph 
(26)(B)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
be  waived  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, acting  jointly,  in  the  case  of  an  alien 
applying  for  admission  as  a  nonimmigrant 
visitor  for  business  or  pleasure  and  solely 
for  entry  into  and  stay  on  Guam  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  days,  if  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consultation 
with  the  Governor  of  Guam,  jointly  deter- 
mine that— 

"(A)  an  adequate  arrival  and  departure 
control  system  has  been  developed  on 
Guam,  and 

""(B)  such  a  waiver  does  not  represent  a 
threat  to  the  welfare,  safety,  or  security  of 
the  United  States  or  its  territories  and  com- 
monwealths. 

■"(2)  An  alien  may  not  be  provided  a 
waiver  under  this  subsection  unless  the 
alien  has  waived  any  right— 

""(A)  to  review  or  appeal  under  this  Act  of 
an  immigration  officer's  determination  as  to 
the  admissibility  of  the  alien  at  the  port  of 
entry  into  Guam,  or 

"(B)  to  contest,  other  than  on  the  basis  of 
an  application  for  asylum,  any  action  for  de- 
portation against  the  alien. 

"(3)  If  adequate  appropriated  funds  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  are  not  otherwise 
available,  the  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to  accept  from  the  Government  of 
Guam  such  funds  as  may  be  tendered  to 
cover  all  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  this  subsection. 


"'(b)  After  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  the 
Governor  of  Guam  and  within  90  day's  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  issue  regulations 
governing  the  admission,  detention,  and 
travel  of  nonimmigrant  aliens  pursuant  to 
the  visa  waiver  authorized  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Each  year  the  Attorney  General  shall 
submit  a  report  on  the  implementation  of 
section  212(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Conunit- 
tees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  the  Senate.". 

Sec  15.  (a)  Section  308  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1408)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  A  person  bom  outside  the  United 
States  and  its  outlying  possessions  of  par- 
ents one  of  whom  is  an  alien,  and  the  other 
a  national,  but  not  a  citizen,  of  the  United 
States  who,  prior  to  the  birth  of  such 
person,  was  physically  present  in  the  United 
States  or  its  outlying  possessions  for  a 
period  or  periods  totaling  not  less  than  7 
years  in  any  continuous  period  of  10  years— 
"(A)  during  which  the  national  parent  was 
not  outside  the  United  States  or  its  outlying 
possessions  for  a  continuous  period  of  more 
than  one  year,  and 

"(B)  at  least  five  years  of  which  were  after 
attaining  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
The  proviso  of  section  301(g)  shall  apply  to 
the  national  parent  under  this  paragraph  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  applies  to  the  citizen 
parent  under  that  section."". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  persons  born  before,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  born  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  status  of  a  national  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  person  until  the  date  the 
person  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  person  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  308(4)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationally  Act.  and 

(2)  the  person  shall  not  be  eligible  to  vote 
in  any  general  election  in  American  Samoa 
earlier  than  January  1, 1987. 

Sec  16.  (a)  Section  341  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1452)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  heading,  by  inserting  '•or  o.s. 
noncitizen  national  status"  after  'citizen- 
ship'", 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  341.",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"•(b)  A  person  who  claims  to  be  a  national, 
but  not  a  citizen,  of  the  United  States  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  non-citizen  national  status.  Upon— 

"(1)  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  the  applicant  is  a  nation- 
al, but  not  a  citizen,  of  the  United  States, 
and 

■"(2)  in  the  case  of  such  a  person  bom  out- 
side of  the  United  States  or  its  outlying  pos- 
sessions, taking  and  subscribing,  before  an 
immigration  officer  within  the  United 
States  or  its  outlying  possessions,  to  the 
oath  of  allegiance  required  by  this  Act  of  a 
petitioner  for  naturalization, 
the  individual  shall  be  fumished  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  a  certificate  of  non-citi- 
zen national  status,  but  only  if  the  individ- 
ual is  at  the  time  within  the  United  States 
or  its  outlying  posessions.". 


(b)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  Act  relating  to  section  341  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  341.  Certificates  of  citizenship  or  U.S. 
non-citizen  national  status; 
procedure.". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  not  impose 
a  fee  exceeding  $35  for  the  processing  of  an 
application  for  a  certificate  of  non-citizen 
national  status  under  section  341(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  filed 
before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987. 

Sec  17.  The  Act  of  June  12,  1906  (34  SUt. 
259,  43  U.S.C.  391)  is  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  after  "SUte  of  Texas"  and  adding 
""American  Samoa.  Guam,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  and  the  Virgin  Islands." 

Sec  18.  (a)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  (64  Stat.  387)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof: 

'"The  Government  of  Guam  may  by  law 
esUbliSh  a  Civil  Service  Commission  to  ad- 
minister the  merit  system.  Members  of  the 
conunission  may  be  removed  as  provided  by 
the  laws  of  Guam.". 

Sec  19.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  (64  SUt.  384),  as  amended:  the 
Joint  Resolution  to  Approve  the  Covenant 
to  EsUblish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union  with 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  (90  Stat.  263), 
as  amended;  the  Puerto  Rican  Federal  Rela- 
tions Act  (64  SUt.  319),  as  amended  and 
supplemented;  and  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  (86  SUt.  497),  as 
amended  and  supplemented  and  an  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  certain  insular 
areas  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other 
purposes  (92  Stat.  487),  as  amended;  there 
shall  be  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  Guam, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  respectively  the  full 
amounU  which  are  to  be  covered  into  the 
treasuries  of  said  islands  or  paid  pursuant  to 
said  laws  as  amended  and  supplemented  and 
such  amounts  shall  not  be  reduced,  notwith- 
standing Public  Law  99-177,  Public  Law  99- 
366,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

Sec  20.  (a)  Section  105(b)(2)  of  Public 
Law  99-239  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(2)(A)  Except  for  programs  or  services 
provided  by  or  through  other  federal  agen- 
cies or  officials  to  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  or  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall 
Islands,  or  for  which  residents  thereof  are 
eligible  pursuant  to  the  Compact  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  ap- 
propriations made  pursuant  to  the  Compact 
or  any  other  provision  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion may  be  made  only  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  coordinate  and  monitor  any  programs 
or  activities,  including  such  activities  for 
which  funding  is  made  directly  to  such 
other  agencies,  provided  to  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  or  the  Republic  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  by  agencies  of  the  (jovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  related  eco- 
nomic development  planning  pursuant  to 
the  Compact  or  pursuant  to  any  other  au- 
thorization except  for  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 161(e).  313,  and  351  of  the  Compact 
and  the  authorization  of  the  President  to 
agree  to  an  effective  date  pursuant  to  this 
resolution.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  allocated  to  other  De- 
pariments  or  agencies,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  be  able  to  reim- 
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burse  Departments  or  agencies  for  purposes  "(e)  Any  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  whichever  occurs  later,  to  the  date  of  pay- 
authorized  by  this  joint  resolution.  Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Northern  ment  to  the  affected  Corporation." 

"(B)  The  programs  and  services  specified  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  District  Court  of  (b)  Section  2(e)  of  Public  Law  94-204  (89 

in  section  lOS(hKl).  sections  105(i)(l)  and  the  Virgin  Islands  who  is  removed  by  the  Stat.  1146)  as  added  by  Section  1411(b)  of 

(2).  section  111(a).  the  services  of  the  Na-  President  of  the  United  States  upon  the  sole  Public  Law  96-487  (94  Stat.  2498)  is  amend- 

tional  Health  Service  Corps  pursuant  to  sec-  ground  of  mental  or  physical  disability,  or  ed  to  read  as  follows: 

tion  105(k),  and  the  technical  assistance  and  who  is  not  reappointed  (as  judge  of  such  "The     Secretary      shall      calculate      the 

national  Historic  Preservation  Act  grants  court),  shall  be  entitled,  upon  attaining  the  amounts  payable  pursuant  to  this  section 

pursuant  to  section  105(i).  P.L.  99-239  shall  age  of  65  years  or  upon  relinquishing  office  and  notify  the  affected  Corporation  of  the 

be  provided  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis.  if  he  is  then  beyond  the  age  of  65  years.  ( 1 )  results  of  his  calculations.  The  affected  Cor- 

Sk.  21.  (a)  Section  373  of  title  28.  United  if  his  judicial  service,  continuous  or  other-  poration  shall  have  30  days  in  which  to 

States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  wise,  aggregates  15  years  or  more,  to  receive  appeal    the   Secretary's   calculations   after 

"§  373.  Judges  in  territories  and  posscMJons  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  an  annuity  which  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  make  a 

"(a)  Any  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  ^"*'  ^°  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  received  when  he  left  final  determination  of  the  amounts  payable. 
Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Northern  °'''*^^-  *""  ^^^  "  ""^  judicial  service,  continu-  The  SecreUry  shall  certify  such  final  deter- 
Mariana  Islands,  or  the  District  Court  of  °*^  °^  otherwise,  aggregated  less  than  15  minations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  Virgin  Islands  who  retires  form  office  i^*"  °"'  "*"  '^^  '^*"  '^"  ^^^^-  ^  receive  and  each  determination  shall  constitute  a 
after  attaining  the  age  and  meeting  the  °^^^^«  '"^  remamder  of  his  life  an  annuity  final  judgment,  award,  or  compromise  set- 
service  requirements  whether  continuous  or  ^1"*!  ^  ^*^*'  proportion  of  such  salary  tlement  under  Section  1304  of  Title  31  of 
otherwise,  of  subsection  (b)  shall  during  Z  aggregate  number  of  his  years  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  Secretary  of 
the  remainder  of  his  lifetime,  receive  an  an-  his  judicial  service  bears  to  15.  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
nuity  equal  to  the  salary  he  is  receiving  at  *''  Service  at  any  time  as  a  judge  of  the  pay  the  such  amounts  to  the  appropriate 
the  time  he  retires  courts  referred  to  m  subsection  (a)  or  of  any  Corporation  out  of  funds  in  the  Treasury: 

"(b)  The  age  and  service  requirements  for  P^^^""  *^.°"'^  "'  ^^^  United  States,  as  defined  Provided,  That  if  the  lands  from  which  the 

retirement  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec-  °^  section  451  of  this  title,  shall  be  included  proceeds  and  interest  entitlement  are  de- 

tion  are  as  follows-  ""  ''"*  computation  of  aggregate  years  of  ju-  rived  have  not  been  conveyed  to  the  select- 

••Att»in«i  lure-                        Vpurs  of  sprvir^-  *"*''*^  service  for  purposes  of  this  section.  ing  Native  Corporation  at  the  time  the  Sec- 

AKauieaage.                        x ears  oi  service  ..(g,  ^ny  retired  judge  who  is  entitled  to  retary  makes  his  final  determination,  the 
la  receive   an   annuity    under   subsection    (a)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 

^                                     ^^  gjj^jj  j^  entitled  to  a  cost  of  living  adjust-  directed  to  pay  such  amount  into  the  escrow 

68       Z" 12  ""^"^  '"  *^^  amount  payable  to  him  comput-  account  where  it  will  earn  interest  and  be 

wZ™                    Z!! 11  ^'*  ^  specified  in  section  8340(b)  of  title  5.  disbursed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  pro- 

^^                                     ^^  except  that  in  no  case  may  the  annuity  pay-  ceeds  and  interest." 

...„.._„.      ™..           ..            ......  ^jjj^   ^   ^^pj^   retired   judge,   as   increased  »,,     tti-vatt     /j     i         »w            j-      ^ 

"(cKl)  Any  Judge  or  former  judge  who  is  under  this  subsection,  exceed  95  percent  of  '^^^    UDALL    (during    the    reading), 

receiving  an  annuity  pursuant  to  this  sec-  the  salary  of  a  United  States  district  judge  ^^-  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

tion  may  elect  to  become  a  senior  judge  of  „,  regular  active  service.".  that  the  Senate  amendments  and  the 

the  court  upon  which  he  served  before  retir-  (b)(1)  Subsection  (a)(lKB)  of  section  376  House     amendments    to     the    Senate 

'^(2)  The  Chief  judge  of  a  judicial  circuit  t  'J^^  S'ioxS^i  ^'^'^  ^°'^-  '^  '''"^"'^'  SeTin^the^RSf  ■"''  "^  ""'"^  ""^ 

r^eTSnTt^rS^rln'^fT-trcourt  r'^'  fj^^^  °i  ^^^^^^^^^  S^^f^  °^  '^  The   SPEAKER    pro   tempore   (Mr. 

™r  whTcri^^-re^ireTS  Zs^  ^  S^a^a^'^fslST^^hrD^'i^tS^t  2oSTf  Natch.«,   Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 

for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  chief  judge  the  Virgin  Islands"  quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

"^y  sPflfy           ,  .,  (2)  Subsection  ('a)(2)(B)  of  Section  376  of  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 

(3)  Arjy  act  or  fai  ure  to  act  by  a  senior  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  origl- 

Judge  performing  judicial  duties  pursuant  to  read  as  follows:  nal  bill  passed  the  House  with  the  sup- 

^^.^?l\^^^Tf^  JflJl}^"^  f^^'  "^^^ '"  ^'^^  '^^  of  *  ^"''Be  °f  the  District  port  of  the  minority  and  after  having 

S  u2S.ik«t  orSre  tTa^of  a^d^l  S°"^'  "^  °"'^-  '^"  ^'^^"'^^  ^°"^  °'  '^^  ^^  ^^^ared  with  the  administration 

.?      !i^.     \.  .        u     ^.^^°i  *  J"?««  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  District  will  the  eentleman  exnlain  thP  SenatP 

on  active  duty:  but  such  senior  judge  shall  court  of  the  Virein  Islands   (i)  an  annuitv  i           gentleman  explain  ine  benaie 

not  be  counted  as  a  judge  of  the  court  on  paTunSer  suE^Jl^lf  LZ^fot  "^^ proposed  House  amendments  and 

which  he  is  serving  as  a  recalled  annuitant  this  title  or  (ii)  compensation  paid  under  explain  whether  what  he  proposes  is 

for  purposes  of  the  number  of  judgeships  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  ^^°  ^  agreed? 

authorized  for  that  court.  373  of  this  title  "  Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 

"(4)  Any  senior  judge  performing  judicial  (c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section  yield,  yes.  it  is.  It  has  long  been  the 

m  ^  ?hu  tfi^linoTlLn"^'"  P^™^™P,**  shall  not  affect  the  amount  payable  to  a  practice  to  incorporate  miscellaneous 

,irfonZg8uc^ut°es  th^si^e'^c^^  judge  who  retired  in  accordance  with  the  essentially  matters  concerning  the  ter- 

^^"Ti^ZttT^ly^yl^^'^:^r  iS'c'Sle^^ef"eSt  on\t'day  Sefo"e't^  "'°^'«f   and  commonwealths   into  an 

subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  and  the  same  date  of  e^tmeK  thlL  Act  *™'"*'  omnibus  bill.  These  bills  have 

aUowances  for  travel  and  other  expenses  as  Sec    21    (a)  The  first  proviso  of  Section  ^^^  developed  on  a  bipartisan  consen- 

a  judge  on  active  duty  with  the  court  being  2(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  94-204  (89  Stat.  1146)  sus  basis. 

**5yfr\            ■      .  ^           .       ■      ,  ^.  as  amended  by  Section   1411(a)  of  Public  I"  keeping  with  this  tradition,  this 

(5)  Any  senior  judge  performmg  judicial  La^  96-487  (94  SUt.  2498)  is  amended  to  legislation  is  the  product  of  close  coop- 

f9T^f'J,T^.^iiLn^lr«»*o.f'i^**™?^  read  as  follows:  eration    with    the    minority    and    the 

z^ir^s%:TtT:rz^z^zT.Sr  cei'S?^rto'}inryTi9T6^s^;:Kc;r  ^''T< "  *^°. •?."  »>-" '^-^'^P-'?  ^ 

United  SUtes  judges  approved  by  the  Judi-  cSd  ^d  paidTfhe  ™te  If '  the  eaSines  T^^"    consultation  With  appropriate 

cial  conference  of  the  United  SUte.  oSnd1vwlTd?In' M^ne^t^^^^^^  ^fn ^'o^'^ftt^tf  "nf 'of°'J"    '°"- 

(d)  Any  Judge  who  electa  to  become  a  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  ^^f"*^^  committees,  and.  of  course,  m- 

semor  judge  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec-  sections  463  and  465  of  the  RevUed  Stat-  sular  areas  officials, 

tion  and  who  thereafter-  ^tes  (25  U.S.C.  2  and  9)  and  invested  by  him  The  primary  purposes  of  this  legisla- 

(1)  accepts  civil  office  or  employment  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  24.  1938  (25  tion  are  to  grant  insular  areas  powers 

JtShlVVhi?'?»r™^'ii°JL      """^f^^^^i*^^,  U.S.C.  162a)  from  the  date  of  receipt  to  Jan-  that  are  consistent  with  self-govem- 

(other  than   the  performance  of   Judicial  uary  2.  1976.  Effective  January  2.  1976.  the  ment    and    meet    basic    commitments 

duties  pursuant  to  recaU  under  subsection  interest  so  calmlatPd  <:h«ii  h*  arfrtPH  fn  thA  '"*^'"' .  •"'".   '"^*^\    oJu>ic    tommiLmen^ 

(c)  of  this  section)-  interest  so  calculated  shall  be  added  to  the  contained  in  the  laws  establishing  Fed- 

"B^£^^'''fT'r'^^''u .  KtrntTuT^'^LruV^a^d^pTr^  es-riL^rsifiLVf  t- 

"(3)  materially  violates  the  code  of  judi-  received  on  or  after  January  2    1976   shall  °              participation   Of   insular 

cial  conduct  for  United  SUtes  judges,  be  calculated  and  paid  as  though  such  pro-  ""eas  in  programs  and  adjust  require- 

shall  cease  to  be  a  senior  Judge  and  to  be  eli-  ceeds  and  previously  calculated  interest  had  ments  to  unique  insular  circumstances. 

Bible  for  recall  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  been  deposited  in  the  escrow  account  from  When  the  bill.  H.R.  2478.  was  orig- 

this  section.  January  2.   1976.  or  the  date  of  receipt,  nally  passed  by  the  House  last  year,  it 
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was  intended  to  be  the  omnibus  insu- 
lar areas  act  of  1985  and  expected  that 
another  bill  would  be  considered  this 
year.  Prolonged  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  however,  developed  the  meas- 
ure into  omnibus  legislation  for  both 
sessions  of  the  99th  Congress. 

The  other  body  both  amended  provi- 
sions included  in  the  House-passed  bill 
and  added  new  provisions,  all  of  which 
I  will  outline  in  greater  detail  shortly. 
For  the  most  part,  these  changes  are 
supportable.  In  some  cases,  however, 
they  are  of  concern  to  members  of 
both  parties  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  members  of 
other  committees  of  the  House,  and 
the  administration. 

The  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendments  which  we  propose  add 
new  provisions  as  well  as  amend  provi- 
sions amended  by  the  other  body,  all 
of  which  I  will  also  outline  in  greater 
detail.  We  have  worked  with  other 
Members  and  committees,  administra- 
tion officials  and  Senate  sponsors  to 
respond  to  the  concerns  which  have 
been  raised. 

Thias,  we  expect  that  these  amend- 
ments will  meet  with  approval  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol.  We  also 
expect  Presidential  approval  since  the 
original  bill  passed  the  House  with  ad- 
ministration clearance  and  since  our 
amendments  also  reflect  our  sincere 
efforts  to  accommodate  administration 
concerns. 

This  legislation,  our  best  and  basic 
effort  to  balance  insular  needs  and  na- 
tional interests  in  this  Congress,  is 
made  possible  by  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Bob  Lago- 
MARSiNO.  who  serves  as  the  Minority 
spokesman  on  insular  areas  matters  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Equal  responsibility  for  this 
bill  Is  shared  with  its  original  sponsor 
and  the  senior  insular  representative. 
Ron  de  Logo  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  other  insular  representatives: 
Poro  SuNiA  of  American  Samoa.  Jaime 
PusTER  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Ben  Blaz 
of  Guam.  The  elected  representative 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  who 
does  not  sit  in  the  House,  Proilan  Ten- 
orio,  also  contributed  to  our  work  on 
this  bill. 

Finally,  the  dedication  of  Senators 
James  McClure,  J.  Bennett  Johnston, 
Jr.,  and  Lowell  Weicker,  Jr.;  the  ef- 
forts of  the  ranking  Republican  and 
Democrat  of  the  Conrniittee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs,  Don  Yodng  and 
John  Seiberling;  and  the  cooperation 
of  other  Members  of  the  House  must 
also  be  recognized  as  making  this  legis- 
lation possible. 

Senate  amendment  No.  1  amends 
section  2  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  It  would  place  a  $4  million  cap 
on  the  existing  unexpended  appropria- 
tions for  economic  development  in  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  which  the 
House  provision  would  authorize  to  be 
expended     for    capital     development 


projects    which    facilitate    economic 
growth. 

Through  hindsight,  we  now  know 
that  the  financial  assistance  required 
during  the  first  phase  of  the  Federal 
relationship  with  the  commonwealth 
included  less  than  enough  for  public 
sector  development  and  more  than 
needed  for  private  sector  development 
to  meet  the  goal  of  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  these  islands.  More 
basic  infrastructure  than  has  been  put 
in  place  is  essential  if  much  more  busi- 
ness activity  is  to  occur. 

Commonwealth  officials  are  in  a 
better  position  to  determine  exactly 
what  expenditures  are  needed  for 
public  and  private  sector  projects  than 
are  Federal  officials.  Thus,  the  Senate 
limitation  on  the  authority  to  shift  ap- 
propriations from  economic  to  capital 
development  projects  is  unnecessary. 

Still,  the  $4  million  amount  of  the 
limitations  is  generous.  So,  the  Senate 
amendment  is  not  objectionable. 

Senate  amendment  No.  2  amends 
section  4  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  It  would  make  the  effective 
date  of  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  projects  related  to  the  East- 
em  Caribbean  Center  at  the  College  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  the  beginning  of 
fiscal  year  1987  rather  than  fiscal  year 
1986.  It  also  would  increase  the  au- 
thorization from  $1.2  million  to  $1.5 
million  for  the  Center  proposed  by  the 
President  in  his  Caribbean  Basin  Initi- 
ative. Finally,  it  would  not  limit  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  to  any 
agency  while  the  House  bill  specified 
the  Department  of  The  Interior. 

Our  first  amendment  amends  Senate 
amendment  No.  2  to  return  the 
amount  authorized  to  $1.2  million. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  au- 
thorization is  justified  because  of  the 
projects  which  are  now  planned  but 
the  administration,  which  supported 
the  $1.2  million  figure  when  the  bill 
originally  passed  the  House,  has  op- 
posed it.  The  delay  in  the  effective 
date  of  the  authorization  is  retained 
because  of  the  prolonged  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation.  Additionally, 
although  we  still  intend  that  grants  be 
provided  through  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  general  authorization 
is  accepted  because  certain  spending 
might  more  properly  be  provided 
through  agencies  which  have  broader 
foreign  assistance  responsibilities. 

Senate  amendment  No.  3  was  intend- 
ed to  make  a  technical  amendment 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  section  8  of  the  House  bill.  In  fact, 
it  would  not  do  that.  Thus,  we  would 
disagree  with  it. 

The  first  part  of  Senate  amendment 
No.  4  would  add  a  new  section  9  to 
grant  the  Northern  Marianas  College 
eligibility  for  most  land  grant  college 
programs.  Unfortimately,  it  would  not, 
however,  extend  all  of  the  assistance 
granted  other  insular  land  grant  insti- 
tutions. 


The  most  important  assistance 
which  would  not  be  provided  is  the  $3- 
million  endowment  which  has  been 
provided  colleges  in  American  Samoa, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Acceptance  of  the  Senate  amendment 
does  not  mean  that  we  agree  with 
those  who  believe  that  the  Northern 
Marianas  College  is  too  small  to  re- 
ceive this  assistance. 

An  endowment  for  the  Northern 
Marianas  College  and  any  other  dis- 
crepancies between  the  assistance 
granted  various  insular  land  grant  in- 
stitutions should  be  (X)nsidered  in 
future  legislation.  The  first  part  of  our 
second  amendment  accepts  the  Senate 
provision  with  a  technical  amendment. 

The  second  part  of  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  4  would  add  a  new  section  10 
to  amend  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  in  Political  Union  with  the 
United  States  of  America  to  provide 
assistance  that  the  covenant  contem- 
plated. It  would  require  the  granting 
of  $228  million  from  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1992  for  local  government  op- 
erations, capital  development,  startup 
costs  of  the  islands'  federally  fimded 
health  center,  and  planning  for  its 
pension  system. 

The  assistance  would  be  provided 
and  expended  according  to  the  terms 
of  an  agreement  between  representa- 
tives of  the  President  and  the  Gover- 
nor. Their  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress were  made  pursuant  to  the  cov- 
enant, which  was  approved  by  law. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  amount 
of  assistance  which  would  be  provided 
even  though  it  could  be  less  than  what 
would  be  provided  if  the  current  au- 
thorization were  to  continue,  depend- 
ing on  inflation.  The  recommenda- 
tions are  fair  in  this  respect. 

We  do  have  objections,  however,  to 
the  adminstration's  proposal  to  amend 
our  covenant  with  these  Western  Pa- 
cific islands  to  provide  this  assistance. 
We  also  object  to  some  of  the  pro- 
posed terms  of  this  assistance. 

These  objections  do  not  indicate  a 
lack  of  appreciation  for  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  Federal  and  common- 
wealth representatives  who  developed 
the  recommendations.  In  most  re- 
spects, we  concur  in  their  recommen- 
dations. They  have  done  a  real  and,  I 
hope,  lasting  service. 

Unfortunately,  they  developed  their 
recommendations  with  only  perfuncto- 
ry consultation  with  the  Congress.  Be- 
cause of  this,  certain  flaws  were  incor- 
porated into  their  proposals  which  we 
cannot  approve. 

The  congressional  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  recommendations,  it  is 
important  to  note,  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  procedure  used  in  developing 
the  covenant  which  required  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  first  place.  In 
the  case  of  the  covenant,  concerned 
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members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  were  central,  al- 
though unofficial,  participants  in  de- 
velopment of  the  agreement,  properly 
advising  both  Federal  and  insular  ne- 
gotiators. 

The  most  troublesome  of  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  would  grant  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  new  deferral 
authority  to  withhold  grants  to  assist 
the  commonwealth  in  meeting  local 
governmental  responsibilities.  The 
$100.5  million  could  be  withheld  if  the 
secretary  believed  that  provisions  of  or 
understandings  related  to  the  recom- 
mendations were  not  being  met. 

This  House  has  clearly  rejected  the 
deferral  concept  and  the  administra- 
tion has  just  as  clearly  clung  to  it.  The 
assistance  which  we  must  provide  the 
commonwealth,  however,  need  not  and 
should  not  be  complicated  by  the 
debate  on  the  deferral  issue.  New  au- 
thority should  not  be  delegated  to  the 
executive  branch  in  this  regard  nor 
does  existing  authority  need  to  be 
curbed. 

Those  who  drafted  the  recommenda- 
tions understandably  wanted  assur- 
ance that  the  assistance  would  only  be 
used  in  accordance  with  its  purposes. 
They  recognized  a  potential  conflict 
between  guaranteeing  the  assistance 
and  requiring  that  it  only  be  expended 
according  to  certain  terms. 

Limiting  the  lawful  expenditure  of 
appropriations  to  specified  terms  is 
proper  and  essential.  The  problem  is 
created  by  the  precise  means  proposed 
for  enforcing  the  limitations. 

Among  other  deficiencies,  the  pro- 
posed method  would  contradict  the 
guaranteed  nature  of  this  assistance. 
Subjecting  the  assistance  we  provide 
by  law  on  a  full  faith  and  credit  basis 
to  withholding  without  approval  in 
law  would  make  a  mockery  of  the  com- 
mitment. 

Permitting  the  withholding  to  be 
done  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  would  assign  the  Secre- 
tary broad  powers  not  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  covenant.  While  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  and  confi- 
dence in  the  current  managers  of  the 
department's  Office  of  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs,  we  cannot  make 
a  self-governing  commonwealth  cap- 
tive to  the  judgments  of  any  persons 
who  may  hold  their  offices. 

Many  of  the  recommended  require- 
ments on  the  use  of  the  funds  are  ad- 
visable and  should  be  implemented  as 
agreed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
President  and  the  Governor.  Some  of 
the  recommended  requirements,  how- 
ever, are  not  advisable. 

Among  these  are  so-called  perform- 
ance standards  and  understandings 
which  are  not  concrete  or  are  already 
disputed.  For  example,  a  requirement 
that  the  commonwealth  flatly  reduce 
the  overall  size  its  government  is  not 
realistic  and  not  appropriate  for  Fed- 
eral officials  to  enforce  in  any  case. 


The  requirement  to  implement  a 
plan  to  transfer  governmental  func- 
tions to  private  businesses  to  the 
extent  feasible  too  vague.  It  could  con- 
tradict congressional  intent  in  the  case 
of  facilities  paid  for  by  Federal  assist- 
ance; have  federally  financed  assets 
transferred  to  private  interests  on  an 
unfair  basis;  or  result  in  essential  serv- 
ices not  being  adequately  provided. 

Although  privatization  could  result 
in  more  efficient  local  government,  it 
involves  decisions  that  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  both  the  peoples  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the 
United  States  should  make. 

Other  requirements  to  end  subsidies 
for  the  Commonwealth's  power  system 
and  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  local 
agency  which  expends  capital  develop- 
ment funds  also  subject  possibly  be 
worthwhile  goals  to  possibly  unwise 
decisions.  Approval  of  assistance  we 
must  provide  the  Commonwealth 
should  not  be  used  to  obtain  authority 
to  implement  policies  which  require 
legislative  guidance. 

The  generality  of  the  recommenda- 
tions would  grant  Interior  Department 
officials  broad  discretion  to  control  ac- 
tions of  local  elected  officials.  It  would 
also  make  it  inappropriate  to  have  all 
of  the  assistance  provided  for  basic 
public  services  deferred  because  essen- 
tial services  could  be  interrupted  due 
to  minor  disputes. 

The  recommended  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  amend  almost  any  provision 
of  what  was  requested  to  be  an  agree- 
ment approved  by  law  must  also  be  op- 
posed. Substantial  provisions  of  agree- 
ments that  Congress  and  the  F»resi- 
dent  approve  should  remain  in  effect 
until  they  are  amended  with  approval 
by  law. 

Such  a  delegation  could  allow  the 
will  of  the  Congress  to  be  subverted 
immediately  after  it  is  expressed. 
Combined  with  the  potentially  over- 
whelming power  that  the  recommen- 
dations would  grant,  it  could  subvert 
the  will  of  both  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Another  provision  of  the  recommen- 
dations which  would  confer  on  the  In- 
terior Department  new  authority  over 
commonwealth  would  require  that  it 
approve  the  planned  use  of  the  $126 
million  for  public  infrastructure  and 
private  business  development.  If  Fed- 
eral approval  of  the  projects  were  to 
be  required,  such  approval  should  be 
granted  by  law. 

While  it  is  appropriate  for  Federal 
officials  to  review  commonwealth  cap- 
ital development  plans  to  ensure  that 
the  use  of  appropriations  complies 
with  pertinent  laws,  this  does  not  vest 
power  to  make  discretionary  policy 
judgments  as  to  which  projects  should 
be  undertaken.  Proposed  use  of  the 
capital  development  assistance  should 
be  set  forth  in  a  locally  determined 
plan,  as  required  by  the  agreement. 


which  can  be  updated  during  the 
aimual  budget  process.  If  proposed  use 
of  the  funds  is  objectionable,  the  Sec- 
retary could  propose  withholding  of 
assistance  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

A  further  concern  with  the  recom- 
mendations is  that  they  would  have 
Federal  law  indirectly  require  that 
current  conunonwealth  law  regarding 
the  use  of  capital  development  funds 
and  public  utilities  not  be  amended  in 
important  respects.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  making  the  assistance  con- 
tingent upon  adherence  to  the  rele- 
vant principles  behind  the  common- 
wealth laws  involved.  The  effective 
limitation  on  the  local  legislative  au- 
thority of  the  commonwealth  could  be 
broader  than  that,  however. 

Another  problem  with  the  recom- 
mendations is  that  some  matters 
which  should  have  been  considered  as 
they  were  developed  were  not. 

One  is  that  the  assistance  should  be 
adequate,  when  combined  with  local 
revenues,  to  prevent  the  common- 
wealth from  incurring  debt  to  finance 
local  government  services. 

A  related  matter  is  that  common- 
wealth income  taxes  ought  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the 
covenant  and  other  applicable  Federal 
law  imposing  a  tax  burden  on  resi- 
dents of  the  commonwealth  that  is  eq- 
uitable in  comparison  to  that  of  most 
Americans.  This  is  especially  relevant 
because  Federal  taxpayers  are  subsi- 
dizing the  costs  of  local  government 
that  Conunonwealth  taxpayers  carmot 
meet  themselves. 

A  third  matter  also  deals  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  commonwealth  to 
the  rest  of  the  American  political 
family.  Americans,  including  those  of 
the  commonwealth  or  other  insular 
areas,  should  be  employed  to  the 
greatest  extent  reasonable  in  the  use 
of  this  Federal  assistance. 

A  significant  problem  with  the  rec- 
ommendations is  that  they  call  for 
amendment  of  the  covenant.  Setting 
aside  the  question  of  whether  the  cov- 
enant itself  can  technically  be  amend- 
ed by  us  since  it  is  not  a  public  law, 
amendments  to  the  relationship  estab- 
lished by  the  covenant  should  only  be 
made  when  imperative. 

In  this  case,  amending  the  covenant 
is  not  essential.  The  amendments  that 
were  proposed  are  unnecessary  or 
broader  in  scope  than  is  necessary. 
The  recommended  assistance  can 
equally  effectively  be  provided  by 
amending  the  law  approving  the  cov- 
enant. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  the 
provision  of  the  covenant  adjusting 
annual  Federal  assistance  for  inflation 
ineffective  during  this  second  phase  of 
assistance,  however. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  ensure  that 
these  funds  are  not  sequesterable 
under  unrelated  measures  concerning 
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the  Federal  budget  if  this  assistance  is 
to  be  provided  on  a  guaranteed  basis, 
as  was  recommended.  If  we  do  not 
exempt  it  from  Gramm-Rudman  cuts, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  recom- 
mended assistance  will  actually  be  pro- 
vided without  unnecessary  judicial 
action. 

The  second  part  of  our  second 
amendment  would,  therefore,  amend 
the  second  part  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  4  to  substitute  for  section  10. 
The  substitute  would  amend  the  law 
approving  the  covenant  to  add  three 
new  sections  to  provide  the  $228  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  administration. 

The  first  of  these  sections  would 
provide  the  assistance  in  the  same 
amounts  as  recommended.  It  clarifies 
that  any  regulations  which  maybe  ap- 
plicable under  law  to  grants  of  this 
nature  do  indeed  apply.  It  neither 
adds  to  nor  detracts  from  applicability 
under  other  laws. 

Such  regulations  are  meant  to  in- 
clude those  which  are  necessary  for 
reasons  of  administrative  procedure 
and  to  ensure  the  proper  expenditure 
of  funds.  They  could  only  be  those 
which  are  consistent  with  the  cov- 
enant relationship  and  the  guaranteed 
nature  of  this  assistance  so  that  they 
cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  with- 
holding funds  for  reasons  related  to 
disputes  under  requirements  of  an 
agreement  not  approved  by  law. 

The  second  new  section  would 
exempt  the  recommended  assistance 
from  the  covenant  provision  adjusting 
amounts  of  assistance  for  inflation.  It 
would  also  provide  that  assistance  for 
years  beyond  fiscal  year  1992  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  that  last  year  of  this 
second  phase  of  assistance  until  Con- 
gress determines  otherwise. 

The  third  section  is  consistent  with 
the  Senate's  intent  on  authority  to 
withhold  guaranteed  assistance.  It  en- 
ables the  administration  to  propose 
temporary  withholding  if  it  believes 
assistance  has  not  properly  been  spent 
as  agreed  with  the  commonwealth 
with  withholding  possible  if  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

We  expect  that  the  necessary  au- 
thorization law  could  be  promptly  con- 
sidered if  need  be.  Because  such  a  deci- 
sion could  be  ttuitamount  to  actually 
authorizing  assistance  in  the  first 
place,  it  should  be  made  through  an 
authorization  bill. 

Consideration  of  an  administration 
proposal  in  this  regard  would  permit 
Congress  to  specifically  consider  the 
applicable  requirement  of  the  agree- 
ment contained  in  the  recommenda- 
tions. After  hearing  both  sides  of  the 
dispute,  a  determination  whether  the 
recommended  requirement  should  be 
enforced  could  be  made  by  law.  This 
should  occur  after  Congress  considers 
the  reasons  for  the  proposed  withhold- 
ing, the  reasons  that  the  Common- 
wealth has  not  complied  with  the  pro- 
posed requirements,  and  the  legislative 


history  we  are  creating  regarding  the 
requirements. 

The  second  amendment  would  not 
approve  the  agreement  but  the  agree- 
ment would  remain  an  agreement  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Federal 
and  Commonwealth  executives.  We 
anticipate  that  it  would  be  followed 
except  in  the  case  of  provisions  that  I 
have  indicated  we  cannot  endorse. 

For  example,  capital  development 
funds  should  only  be  expended  accord- 
ing to  planned  use.  Although  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  not  being  em- 
powered to  approve  the  plan,  if  he  ob- 
jects to  aspects  and  convinces  Con- 
gress that  his  objections  are  well- 
founded,  other  assistance  to  the  Com- 
monwealth could  be  temporarily  with- 
held. 

The  third  part  of  Senate  amend- 
ment nimiber  four  would  exempt  air- 
craft flying  between  the  Pacific  terri- 
tories or  Conunonwealth  or  the  enti- 
ties of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  and  Honolulu,  HI,  or  for- 
eign nations  from  the  noise  standards 
applicable  to  aircraft  flying  in  the 
United  States. 

I  support  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
sponsors  of  this  provision  to  increase 
the  amount  and  reliability  of  air  serv- 
ice in  the  insular  areas.  Separated 
from  one  another  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  by  many  miles  of  water,  the 
territories  and  Commonwealths  have  a 
unique  and  tremendous  dependence  on 
air  transportation. 

Because  it  is  not  exaggerating  to  say 
that  adequate  air  service  can  be  a  life- 
line in  these  distant  insular  borders  of 
our  Nation  and  because  of  our  funda- 
mental responsibility  for  them,  there 
is  a  special  Federal  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  they  are  connected  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation  and  their  regional 
neighbors  by  regular,  reasonable,  and 
reliable  transportation.  We  have  rec- 
ognized this  by  making  Guam  eligible 
for  essential  air  service  in  circum- 
stances which  would  not  quality  other 
communities. 

I  also  agree  with  the  Senate  spon- 
sors that  Federal  noise  standards 
which  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  in 
the  United  States  may  not  be  appro- 
priate in  the  case  of  insular  areas. 
Flights  between  them  are  almost  ex- 
clusively over  water  so  little,  if  any, 
bothersome  noise  is  actually  heard. 
Further,  since  many  insular  airports 
are  used  by  military  aircraft  which  are 
not  required  to  comply  with  noise 
standards,  or  are  adjacent  to  military 
runways,  any  noise  that  is  heard  is  al- 
ready being  created. 

Enabling  aircraft  not  in  compliance 
with  noise  standards  to  fly  in  the 
unique  situations  I  have  identified 
would  also  not  create  precedents  that 
would  be  applicable  to  flights  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  noncomplying  aircraft  is  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  complying  air- 
craft, using  such  aircraft  in  insular 


areas  could  make  the  difference  be- 
tween whether  service  is  provided  or 
not.  Complying  aircraft  is  not  cost  ef- 
fective between  the  distant,  small  is- 
lands involved. 

The  representative  of  American 
Samoa,  in  particular,  our  colleague 
FoFO  SuNiA,  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Guam,  our  colleague  Ben  Blaz. 
have  spoken  convincingly  of  the  need 
for  measures  to  help  provide  insular 
area  service  such  as  what  was  pro- 
posed. 

There  are  problems  with  the  means 
that  the  Senate  has  chosen  to  assist 
insular  air  service  needs,  however.  A 
number  of  Members  of  this  House,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  and  Members  of 
both  parties  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  oppose  this 
part  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

One  problem  deals  with  the  question 
of  equity  for  complying  aircraft  serv- 
ing these  routes.  Another  problem  in- 
volves the  inclusion  of  an  airport  in  a 
State.  A  third  problem  is  the  exclusion 
of  the  Caribbean  insular  areas,  which 
face  similar  circumstances. 

The  Senate  acted  on  this  provision 
after  its  sponsors  and  their  staff  were 
assured  that  potential  problems  with 
it  had  been  overcome.  Unfortunately, 
they  were  misinformed. 

We  have  exerted  a  great  deal  of 
effort  to  reach  a  compromise  on  this 
matter  that  takes  care  of  its  problems. 
I  regret,  however,  that'  all  persons 
seeking  this  assistance,,  were  not  as 
willing  to  compromise  as  were  all  of 
the  Members  concerned  with  the  pro- 
vision. 

Thus,  our  second  amendment  would 
delete  this  part  of  Senate  amendment 
No.  4.  While  we  would  delete  it,  how- 
ever, we  hope  that  other,  more  appro- 
priate, means  of  ensuring  adequate  air 
transportation  in  all  of  the  insular 
areas  will  be  devised. 

In  the  place  of  the  Senate's  pro- 
posed section  11  we  have  substituted  a 
provision  which  would  void  a  recent 
adjustment  in  the  minimum  wage  rate 
in  American  Samoa  determined  by  a 
Department  of  Labor  committee.  It 
would  also  continue  the  minimum 
wage  rates  which  were  in  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month  until  adjusted 
by  another  Department  of  Labor  com- 
mittee, which  must  be  composed  of 
new  members. 

Because  of  American  Samoa's  rela- 
tively undeveloped  economy  and  much 
lower  standard  of  living,  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  does  not  apply  in  the 
territory.  Instead,  special  minimum 
wage  rates  are  established  periodically 
by  special  committees  designated  by 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

A  committee  that  met  this  year  for 
this  purpose  failed  to  adequately  com- 
prehend the  reasons  that  Congress 
had  determined  that  a  special  mini- 
mum wage  should  apply  in  the  terri- 
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tory.  They  set  rates  for  various  catego- 
ries of  employees  beginning  on  July  7 
that  involve  excessive  increases  of  up 
to  90  percent. 

These  rate  increases  could  cost  the 
territorial  government  $7  million  by 
fiscal  year  1988.  a  cost  the  Federal 
Government  might  have  to  make  up. 
There  are  also  clear  indications  that  it 
would  also  force  the  tuna  canning  in- 
dustry, which  directly  and  indirectly 
accounts  for  half  of  the  private  sector 
employment  in  the  territory,  to  sub- 
stantially shift  its  operations  to  for- 
eign locations. 

The  new  rates  have  already  discour- 
aged proposed  investment  from  locat- 
ing in  the  islands.  They  would  make 
American  Samoa  more  uncompetitive 
than  it  already  is  as  a  place  of  doing 
business. 

Reasonable  increases  are  warranted 
and  we  would  favor  increases  as  great 
as  are  reasonable.  The  proposed  in- 
creases are  not  reasonable,  however. 

Legislative  relief  is  needed  because 
the  Department  of  Labor  takes  the  po- 
sition that  it  lacks  legal  authority  to 
grant  administrative  relief. 

The  substitute  section  11  does  not 
amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
nor  does  it  modify  the  statutory 
system  for  periodic  review  and  revision 
of  minimum  wages  in  American 
Samoa.  It  merely  suspends  the  current 
wage  order  and  continues  the  prior 
minimum  wage  in  effect,  pending  the 
recommendations  of  a  new  industry 
committee  convened  in  accordance 
with  existing  law.  The  order  which 
would  be  voided  was  signed  June  18 
and  was  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister June  20  to  take  effect  as  early  as 
July  9. 

As  this  new  committee  considers 
what  minimum  wages  are  appropriate 
in  American  Samoa,  they  should  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  rates  facili- 
tate maximum  employment;  the 
extent  to  which  they  enable  American 
Samoan  businesses  to  be  competitive 
within  the  region:  and  the  potential 
impact  on  the  insular  and  Federal 
budgets. 

We  fully  recognize  the  general  jurisi- 
diction  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  over  measures  relating 
to  wages.  We  particularly  appreciate 
the  efforts  to  resolve  this  matter  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  Stand- 
ards, who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, our  colleague  Austin  Morphy. 
We  also  appreciate  the  statesmanship 
on  this  matter  of  Delegate  Sunia,  who 
is  concerned  both  about  fair  wages  and 
maximum  employment  in  the  terri- 
tory. 

The  fourth  part  of  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  4  would  add  a  new  section  12 
which  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  adjust  maintenance  or 
level  of  effort  requirements  and  waive 


grant  eligibility  limitations  for  sewer 
collectors  if  these  limitations  would 
hamper  clean  water  efforts  in  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. It  is  similar  to  a  provision  of  a 
bill  that  passed  the  House  in  1984  but 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  due 
to  opposition  from  the  EPA. 

The  provision  is  essentially  EPA's 
proposed,  narrower  revision  of  the 
original  House-passed  provision.  It  is 
incorporated  in  our  second  amend- 
ment with  clerical  changes. 

The  authority  it  would  grant  to 
adjust  or  waive  grant  requirements  be- 
cause of  unique  conditions  which 
make  standards  that  are  appropriate 
in  the  case  of  the  States  inappropriate 
in  the  case  of  the  insular  areas  is  con- 
sistent with  a  number  of  laws.  Often 
the  exercise  of  such  flexibility  is  es- 
sential for  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  requirements  themselves. 

It  is  intended  that  the  EPA  will  use 
the  flexibility  granted  by  this  provi- 
sion to  waive  requirements,  including 
time  limitations,  to  alleviate  threats  to 
the  public  health  and  water  quality, 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
water  treatment  facilities. 

The  provision  would  also  allow  Fed- 
eral funds  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  collection  systems  to  re- 
ceive sewage  from  household  connec- 
tions and  transport  it  to  interceptors, 
provided  that  the  required  findings  re- 
lated to  threats  to  public  health  are 
made.  The  Clean  Water  Act  does  not 
permit  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  in- 
stallation of  house  connector  lines  to 
sewage  collection  systems. 

The  fifth  part  of  Senate  amendment 
No.  4  would  add  a  new  section  13 
which  would  authorize  Guam  to  estab- 
lish offices  of  public  prosecutor  and 
public  auditor.  It  would  do  this  by 
amending  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam. 

This  provision  has  been  incorporated 
in  our  amendments  with  minor  addi- 
tions. One  is  needed  to  accomplish  the 
Senate's  intent  that  the  office  can  be 
independent  of  ultimate  control  of  the 
Governor.  The  other  is  to  clarify  that 
the  offices  must  be  established  by  law, 
so  that  both  the  Governor  and  legisla- 
ture have  a  say  in  their  exact  nature. 

Although  this  section  is  needed  be- 
cause of  a  provision  of  the  Organic 
Act,  it  has  been  incorporated  with 
some  reluctance.  The  decision  it  has  us 
make  is  one  that  could  be  made  by  the 
people  of  Guam  if  they  exercise  the 
authority  granted  by  law  to  write  their 
own  constitution. 

It  is  clear  that  they  have  not  done 
this  pending  revisions  of  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause they  have  also  clearly  indicated 
their  desire  to  improve  this  relation- 
ship by  becoming  a  commonwealth, 
however,  it  does  not  seem  that  a  con- 
stitution  enacted   prior   to   common- 


wealth being  established  would  have 
to  be  revised  very  much  in  any  case. 

This  part  of  our  amendments  also 
makes  clear  that  any  change  in  the  au- 
thority for  operation  of  the  school 
system  also  must  be  made  by  local  law. 
In  this  respect,  section  13  of  the  bUl 
would  clarify  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam,  as  it  would  be  amended  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill. 

The  sixth  part  of  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  4  would  add  a  new  section  14 
which  would  correct  an  inconsistency 
in  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  which  allows  alien  crewmen  on 
foreign  vessels  to  enter  Guam  for 
shore  leave  while  denying  the  same 
alien  crewmen  entry  to  Guam  if  they 
work  on  U.S.-registered  vessels. 

After  the  Senate  added  this  provi- 
sion to  the  bill,  it  passed  the  House  as 
a  separate  measure.  Because  of  this, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration.  Refugees,  and  Interna- 
tional Law,  our  colleague,  Romano 
Mazzoli,  has  requested  that  we  ex- 
clude this  part  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment from  the  bill. 

In  its  place  we  have  added  a  substi- 
tute for  the  seventh  part  of  Senate 
No.  4  that  also  deals  with  an  immigra- 
tion matter  pertaining  to  Guam.  It 
was  revised  in  cooperation  with  Chair- 
man Mazzoli  and  Delegate  Blaz. 

The  provision  would  revise  a  section 
of  the  1984  omnibus  insular  areas  act 
which  authorizes  the  waiving  of  visa 
requirements  for  alien  visitors  to 
Guam  of  not  more  than  15  days.  It  is 
needed  because  the  administration  has 
avoided  implementing  the  original 
provision. 

The  additions  we  have  made  to  the 
Senate  provision  are  principally  in- 
tended to  ensure  that  this  delay  does 
not  continue.  Regulations  setting 
forth  the  details  of  the  program  would 
be  required  to  be  issued  within  90  days 
after  this  legislation  is  enacted  and 
annual  reports  on  it  would  also  be  re- 
quired. 

The  substitute  also,  however,  ex- 
cludes aspects  of  the  Senate  provision 
to  which  the  administration  has  ob- 
jected. These  related  to  the  assigning 
of  Federal  and  local  employees  to  the 
program. 

At  the  same  time,  our  second  amend- 
ment retains  a  provision  included  by 
the  Senate  authorizing  the  use  of 
funds  which  may  be  made  available  by 
Guam  to  cover  program  costs.  While 
this  is  included  to  ensure  that  any  lack 
of  adequate  Federal  funding  does  not 
further  delay  implementation,  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  territory  should 
bear  the  financial  burden  of  this  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

The  program  authorized  in  1984  was 
intended  to  be  subject  to  the  same  lim- 
itation on  eligible  countries  as  a  pro- 
posed pilot  nationwide  program.  Our 
intent  now,  however,  is  that  it  not  be 
subject  to  limitations  which  were  in- 
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tended  to  govern  the  nationwide  pilot 
program. 

Guam's  size  and  location  provide 
sufficient  safeguards  for  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  United  States. 
They  easily  allow  for  preventing  visa 
waiver  recipients  from  traveling  to 
Hawaii  and  other  States.  Any  nonim- 
migrants who  overstay  the  visa  waiver 
period  of  15  days  can  be  quickly  locat- 
ed and  expelled.  The  waiver  of  reme- 
dies provision  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion also  ensures  that  there  will  be 
little,  if  any,  administrative  costs  at- 
tributable to  appeals  of  entry  denials. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  the  visa 
waiver  system  should  be  literally  ap- 
plied to  as  many  countries  as  possible, 
certainly  including  those  which  have 
visa  denial  rates  through  16  percent 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year,  such 
as  South  Korea  and  Taiwan.  If  prob- 
lems develop,  they  can  be  dealt  with 
on  a  country -by -country  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  obligations  that 
this  provison  would  impose  on  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
the  program  that  it  would  establish 
necessarily  impose  responsibilities  on 
the  airlines  who  must  cooperate  with 
its  controls,  especially  with  regard  to 
preclearance.  The  government  of 
Guam  will  also  need  to  cooperate  to 
make  this  program  a  success. 

The  seventh  part  of  our  second 
amendment  would  add  a  new  section 
15  which  would  grant  U.S.  noncitizen 
national  status  to  children  bom 
abroad  of  one  U.S.  noncitizen  national 
parent  who  has  been  a  long-term  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or  the  insu- 
lar areas.  It  would  also  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 16  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
certificates  of  U.S.  nationality  to  U.S. 
noncitizen  nationals. 

The  intent  of  these  provisions  is  to 
conform  treatment  of  U.S.  nationals  to 
the  treatment  of  U.S.  citizens  in  these 
respects. 

These  provisions  are  included  at  the 
request  of  the  very  able  Delegate  from 
American  Samoa,  our  colleague  Fofo 
Sunia,  who  led  154  Members  in  spon- 
soring the  bill  that  they  are  based 
upon.  A  substitute  for  that  bill,  H.R. 
3555,  has  been  reported  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  Refugees, 
and  International  Law  after  having 
been  developed  through  collaboration 
with  us.  The  language  of  this  section 
is  the  language  of  the  subcommittee 
biU. 

The  understanding  of  Chairman 
Mazzoli  in  the  development  of  this 
provision  is  greatly  appreciated.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  concerning  immigration  and 
naturalization  matters  is  fully  recog- 
nized. 

Several  hundred  long-term  residents 
of  American  Samoa  would  be  granted 
U.S.  nationality  by  this  section.  They 
are  presently  American  Samoan  in 
every  respect  other  than  U.S.  national- 
ity. 


These  individuals  are  the  offspring 
of  American  Samoans  and  non-Ameri- 
can Samoans  bom  outside  of  the  terri- 
tory because  of  temporary  residence 
abroad  of  their  parents,  a  circum- 
stance that  was  common  in  the  nearby 
islands  of  the  region.  Most  have  lived 
most  of  their  lives  in  the  territory  and 
many  have  legal  rights  to  communal 
property  and  Matai  titles  there. 

This  provision  would  enable  these 
residents  of  American  Samoa  to  take 
their  place  with  other  members  of 
their  community.  It  would  enable 
them  to  vote  in  the  territory  after  this 
year  and  obtain  a  U.S.  passport. 

Many  of  the  individuals  who  would 
qualify  for  U.S.  nationality  under  this 
provision  are  older  and  desirable 
records  may  not  exist  to  substantiate 
the  residency  of  their  parents.  In 
these  cases,  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  should  rely  on  whatever 
information  can  be  provided  and  use 
liberal  discretion  as  they  do  to  qualify 
every  individual  who  can  reasonably 
be  presumed  to  be  eligible. 

For  example,  the  parents  of  some  in- 
dividuals may  have  been  bom  a  centu- 
ry ago,  well  before  the  Samoan  islands 
ceded  themselves  to  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  difficult  for  these  individuals 
to  establish  both  that  his  or  her  nonci- 
tizen national  parent  was  bom  in  the 
islands  now  comprising  American 
Samoa  and  that  this  parent  lived  for 
10  years  in  American  Samoa.  Anyone 
would  have  a  hard  time  providing  doc- 
umentation that  an  ancestor  had  lived 
in  a  certain  place  70  or  80  years  ago 
for  a  continuous  period  of  10  years. 
This  is  especially  true  in  an  area  that 
was  unaccustomed  to  detailed  records 
of  civil  administration  in  the  first  dec- 
ades of  this  century. 

The  eighth  part  of  the  second 
amendment  would  authorize  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  assistance  in  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  It 
would  add  a  new  section  17  to  amend 
the  law  authorizing  expenditures  to 
add  these  insular  areas  to  the  list  of 
applicable  States. 

All  of  the  insular  areas  have  critical 
water  resources  infrastructure  needs. 
Some  are  so  great  as  to  imperil  public 
health  and  impede  economic  develop- 
ment. 

These  islands  are  also  almost  totally 
dependent  upon  imported  oil  for 
energy  production  although  they  have 
significant  indigenous  renewable  re- 
sources. It  is  intended  that  the  author- 
ity granted  by  this  section  will  enable 
and  stimulate  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  dedicate  significant  resources 
to  the  full  range  of  insular  needs 
which  it  has  the  capability  to  help 
meet. 

The  ninth  part  of  the  second  amend- 
ment would  authorize  Guam  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  civil  service  com- 
mission to  administer  the  merit  system 
that  the  legislature  is  required  to  es- 


tablish. The  new  section  18  is  included 
at  the  request  of  Guam's  tireless  rep- 
resentative. Delegate  Blaz,  because  of 
the  question  which  has  been  raised 
about  the  territory's  ability  to  create 
independent  agencies. 

The  10th  part  of  the  second  amend- 
ment adds  a  new  section  19  with  two 
provisions.  The  first  would  authorize 
whatever  appropriations  may  be 
needed  to  implement  the  requirements 
of  this  legislation.  Although  it  is  an 
open-ended  authorization,  only  mini- 
mal amounts,  if  any,  should  actually 
be  necessary. 

This  section  would  also  require  the 
payment  of  the  full  amounts  required 
to  be  paid  to  Guam,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  under  the  laws  estab- 
lishing their  basic  relationships  with 
the  United  States,  as  these  laws  have 
been  directly  amended  or  supplement- 
ed. It  would  supercede  provisions  of 
other  laws  which  would  temporarily 
withhold  a  portion  of  these  payments. 

This  provision  is  needed  because  of  a 
technical  deficiency  in  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.  It  failed  to  exempt 
these  payments  from  sequestration 
even  though  the  full  amoimts  of 
almost  all  the  payments  would  eventu- 
ally be  paid  to  the  insular  govern- 
ments. 

Tax  collections  for  Puerto  Rico  are 
required  by  law  to  be  placed  into  a 
trust  fund,  the  unobligated  balances  of 
which  can  only  and  would  still  be  re- 
leased to  the  commonwealth.  There 
are  discrepancies  between  advance  es- 
timated payments  of  tax  collections 
for  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
actual  collections  during  any  year  are 
required  to  be  reconciled  the  following 
fiscal  year.  Payment  of  the  assistance 
that  has  been  committed  to  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  on  a  full  faith 
and  credit  basis  is  presumably  enforce- 
able in  court. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  agrees  that  the 
sequesterability  of  Federal  collections 
for  the  insular  areas  is  a  technical 
problem  with  the  so-called  Gramm- 
Rudman  law.  He  notes  that  the  funds 
which  are  being  withheld  "appear  in 
the  Federal  budget  as  an  incidental 
matter  for  convenience  of  administra- 
tion rather  than  as  a  means  of  re- 
source aUocation"  and  recognizes  that 
similar  funds  were  exempted  from  se- 
questration. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  has  also  recognized  that 
these  funds  should  not  be  subject  to 
sequestration.  The  cooperation  of  our 
great  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Bill  Gray,  in  correcting  this  error  is 
greatly  appreciated.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ron  de 
Lugo;  Puerto  Rico,  Jaime  Foster;  and 
Guam,  Ben  Blaz  have  aU  worked  ef- 
fectively to  develop  this  provision. 
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In  the  cases  of  Guam,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  payments 
involved  are  Federal  tax,  duty,  or  fee 
collections  originating  in  these  islands. 
Federal  insular  policy  has  always  re- 
quired that  revenue  derived  from 
people  who  have  no  vote  in  the  deci- 
sions of  how  to  spend  it  only  be  spent 
for  their  benefit.  For  Puerto  Rico,  the 
payments  included  both  taxes  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  section  9  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Federal  Relations  Act 
and  custom  duties  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  section  5F  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Federal  Relations  Act  which  contin- 
ued provisions  of  the  First  Organic 
Act  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  the  payments  are  guaranteed 
grants.  Their  purpose  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  the 
islands  so  that  they  can  effectively 
Join  the  American  community  and 
support  the  costs  of  local  government. 

These  payments  are  provided  as  fun- 
damental fiscal  element  of  the  politi- 
cal relationships  between  the  Insular 
areas  and  the  United  States.  Any  fail- 
ure to  provide  them  could  contradict 
not  etily  the  specific  ^e(|ul^emenifl  In 
v§tved  out  itlAo  C9A\  thp  ovt<fftll  relft 
tioflihIpM  mia  ^upHtioft  toth  within 
th«  iilAn4«  »n4  \fM»fm\,\m\%\\\/,  THp 
pot«ntlftl  pFoblems  %f»  QMUm\M\y  w- 
rious  because  some  or  the  relation- 
ships were  established  on  a  mutual 
agreement  basis. 

It  should  also  be  recognized  that  the 
3.5  million  Americans  of  the  territories 
and  commonwealths  are  among  the 
neediest  Americans.  The  per  capita  in- 
comes of  the  Insular  areas  are  a  frac- 
tion those  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
and  their  unemployment  rates  range 
to  many  times  higher.  Still,  in  most 
cases  they  do  not  receive  the  assist- 
ance exempted  from  deficit  reduction 
cuts  to  provide  a  safety  net  for  the 
needy. 

Further,  all  of  the  insular  areas  al- 
ready face  serious  budgetary  problems 
of  their  own.  Sequestering  these  funds 
would  not  alleviate  the  Federal  deficit 
since  the  full  amounts  would  eventual- 
ly be  paid;  it  would  only  exacerbate  in- 
sular deficit  problems. 

The  nth  part  of  our  second  amend- 
ment would  add  a  new  section  20 
which  would  amend  a  provision  of  the 
law  which  approved  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association  with  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  and  the  Marshall 
Islands.  It  would  clarify  how  appro- 
priations are  to  be  made  for  programs 
and  services  required  by  that  law.  This 
section  would  also  clarify  that  pro- 
grams and  services  provided  pursuant 
to  that  law  are  provided  on  a  nonreim- 
bursement basis. 

This  provision  is  included  at  the  re- 
quest of  our  dedicated  colleague,  Johh 
Seiberling,  who  chairs  the  subcom- 
mittee with  jurisdiction  over  matters 
concerning  these  governments  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 


The  12th  part  of  our  second  amend- 
ment would  add  a  new  section  21 
which  would  provide  judges  of  the 
U.S.  District  Courts  of  Guam,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  who  take  senior  status 
when  their  terms  expire  with  benefits 
equitable  with  those  provided  judges 
of  other  U.S.  district  courts.  It  would 
provide  that  they  continue  to  receive 
the  salary  payable  to  Federal  district 
judges  rather  than  that  salary  only 
when  recalled  to  service  and  an  annu- 
ity at  the  rate  of  their  salary  when 
they  retired  at  other  times. 

These  provisions  are  a  necessary 
supplement  to  provisions  included  in 
the  1984  Omnibus  Insular  Areas  Act. 
That  law  expanded  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  district  courts  in  Guam, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  provided  that 
the  judges  could  take  senior  status  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  judges  of 
other  Federal  district  courts. 

The  need  for  these  provisions  is  also 
suggested  by  another  law  enacted  In 
1984  which  expanded  the  age  and  serv- 
ice pfUeflH  for  retirement  by  life 
tenufe  judnps.  This  section  (*onfoftMS 
thf  (<ritt<riH  relMtinit  to  \.\w  term  iu^k^'n 
of  (.Hfi  (t*jufi«  In  iHp  Wiftiti  insulttf  «,rpw> 
to  the  ^fHofIa  a()mII(ih^I»'  tu  otht^r  dis 
triPt  court  judgPH, 

Although  Judges  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  in  Guam,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands do  not  have  life  tenure,  the  only 
meaningful  distinctions  between  their 
positions  and  those  of  other  Federal 
district  judges  is  that  they  must  elect 
senior  status  when  their  terms  expire 
and  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  their 
courts  may  actually  be  greater  because 
it  includes  local  as  well  as  Federal  Ju- 
risdiction. 

When  the  1984  provisions  expanding 
the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  in 
these  insular  areas  and  the  positions 
of  these  judges  were  being  considered, 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  favored  life  tenure 
for  these  Judges,  as  is  provided  for 
Judges  of  the  Federal  district  court  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Administration  concerns 
prompted  a  compromise  with  the 
Senate  that  increased  the  former  8- 
year  term  to  the  10-year  minimum 
needed  for  retirement. 

Providing  that  these  Judges  could 
elect  to  become  senior  judges  at  the 
end  of  their  term  provided  possible 
life-time  responsibility,  however.  Still, 
the  1984  law  only  provided  that  these 
judges  receive  the  salary  payable  to 
Federal  district  Judges,  which  other 
senior  district  Judges  continue  to  re- 
ceive for  life,  when  actually  serving. 

When  not  serving,  they  receive  the 
compensation  payable  to  Federal 
judges  in  the  insular  areas  who  fully 
retire.  This,  although  it  can  be  adjust- 
ed to  meet  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living,  cannot  be  greater  than  95  per- 


cent of  the  salary  payable  Federal  dis- 
trict court  judges. 

It  is  this  inequity  in  the  treatment 
of  Federal  district  Judges  who  retire 
but  elect  senior  status  which  these 
provisions  would  rectify.  E)oing  so 
should  provide  no  precedent  for  the 
treatment  of  other  Federal  Judges  who 
are  appointed  for  terms  of  office.  This 
is  because,  as  I  indicated,  the  position 
of  the  judges  of  the  Federal  district 
courts  in  these  insular  areas  is  more 
similar  to  that  of  the  life  tenure 
Judges  of  other  Federal  district  courts 
than  it  is  to  the  position  of  other 
Judges  with  term  appointments. 

At  present,  there  are  four  judges 
who  could  be  affected  by  these  provi- 
sions when  they  retire. 

The  other  aspects  of  these  provi- 
sions essentially  restate,  clarify,  and 
conform  present  law. 

This  section  is  included  at  the  re- 
quest of  our  colleague  from  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Ron  de  Luoo,  whose  efforts 
have  made  it  possible.  Details  on  it 
have  been  worked  out  with  the  chair- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts, 
Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Administration 
of  Justiee,  our  rnilpftttne,  Hoa  KAst«f(- 
MiQttiM,  whose  understHhtlinK  of  tH# 
n»<»'d  It  Ad4r(iWHiM  ii  v^ry  myeH  a^^r^nl' 
ttifd, 

Judge  Henry  Peuerw>lg  of  the  TerrI' 
torlal  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  who 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the 
reforms  In  the  Federal-insular  Judicial 
relationship  enacted  in  1084,  was  a 
driving  force  behind  these  provisions. 
The  contributions  of  Bill  Weller  of  the 
administrative  office  of  the  U.S.  courts 
also  played  a  key  role  in  developing 
this  section. 

This  change  in  the  treatment  of 
senior  judges  In  Guam,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands has  support  in  the  judicial 
branch.  Among  others,  the  chairman 
of  the  territories  subcommittee  of  the 
judicial  conference.  Judge  Anthony 
Kennedy  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  Senior  Judge  Albert 
Maris  of  the  Third  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  who  has  long  contributed  his 
wisdom  to  matters  regarding  courts  in 
the  territories,  were  consulted. 

The  13th  part  of  our  second  amend- 
ment would  add  a  new  section  22.  It 
does  not  concern  the  territories  or 
Commonwealths  but  is  added  at  the 
request  of  the  ranking  Republican  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  our  colleague,  Don  Young, 
who  has  provided  the  following  expla- 
nation: 

This  legislation  amends  section  2  of 
Public  Law  94-204  to  provide  for  expe- 
ditious payment  of  interest  to  Alaska 
Native  Corporations.  Section  2  was  en- 
acted in  1976  and  was  amended  by  sec- 
tion 1411  of  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est Lands  Conservation  Act  in  1980. 

Section  2  established  an  escrow  ac- 
count to  collect  and  preserve  for  the 
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ultimate  native  landowners  the  pro- 
ceeds that  the  Federal  Government 
was  receiving  on  lands  selected  by 
native  corporations.  In  1980  amend- 
ments. Congress  pledged  to  pay  inter- 
est on  these  proceeds,  whether 
escrowed  or  not.  This  legislation  would 
complete  this  long-delayed  pledge. 

The  legislation  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  calculate  the 
interest  amounts  owed  and  directs  the 
Treasury  Department  to  pay  this 
amount  to  the  affected  native  corpora- 
tion using  31  U.S.C.  1304  funds.  These 
amounts  may  be  calculated  and  paid 
on  a  corporation-by-corporation  basis, 
or  by  such  other  methods  as  will  expe- 
dite payment. 

The  fiscal  year  1986  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act 
(Public  Law  99-450)  appropriated  the 
principal  amount  of  the  proceeds  iden- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
but  did  not  appropriate  funds  for  in- 
terest due  to  unresolved  issues  as  to 
how  the  interest  would  be  calculated. 
The  conference  report  (H.R.  Rept.  No. 
99-4B0)  on  the  Appropriation  Act  re- 
quired the  Secretary  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  resolving  the  interest  Issue. 
The  eonferenee  report  directed  that 
compound  lntefMt-^"p*'rlodic  (iddlllon 
of  »w<*iwred  Int^ifest  to  Bflnclpftl" 
under  prevailing  Bureau  or  Indian  A( 
fairs  Interest  rales,  be  paid  to  "make 
the  native  corporations  whole."  The 
Secretary's  report,  dated  July  18,  1986, 
ignores  this  directive  and  would  award 
only  simple  interest  for  pre-1976  pro- 
ceeds. That  is  not  what  Congress  in- 
tended and  this  amendment  would  cor- 
rect any  latent  ambiguity. 

Consistent  with  the  objective  of 
making  the  native  corporations  whole, 
this  legislation  directs  the  payment  of 
compound  interest  on  all  the  proceeds. 
For  time  periods  prior  to  January  2, 
1976— the  date  of  enactment  of  Public 
Law  94-204— the  interest  rate  shall  be 
the  rate  of  compounded  earnings  on 
invested  funds  of  the  individual  Indian 
moneys  account  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  For  time  periods  on  or 
after  January  2,  1976,  the  interest  rate 
shall  be  the  monthly  rates  of  return 
actually  earned  on  the  Alaska  Native 
escrow  account,  with  monthly  com- 
pounding. 

This  legislation  fairly  resolves  the 
ambiguities  in  the  section  2  interest 
methodology.  Portions  of  section  2 
suggest  a  fixed  interest  rate  at  the 
time  of  payment— which  could  mean 
either  the  time  of  payment  receipt  by 
the  Government  or  the  time  of  pay- 
ment to  the  Natives— while  other  por- 
tions suggest  a  floating  interest  rate 
determined  on  a  semiannual  basis. 
This  legislation  provides  for  a  floating 
interest  rate  reflecting  the  Govern- 
ment's rate  of  return  on  the  Native's 
money,  so  that  Natives  will  not  be  pe- 
nalized or  receive  a  windfall  from  a 
fixed  interest  rate. 


While  section  2  referred  to  "simple 
interest",  it  also  described  semlatmual 
computations,  thereby  suggesting  that 
the  simple  interest  would  be  reinvest- 
ed or  compounded  every  6  months. 
Aside  from  these  ambiguities,  section 
2(a)(2)  provided  a  commitment  to  pay 
the  money  within  2  years  (by  1982)— a 
short  time  where  there  would  be  no 
great  difference  between  compounded 
and  simple  interest  rates.  This  dead- 
line was  not  met.  Compound  interest 
now  is  required  to  make  the  Natives 
whole,  as  Congress  recognized  in  the 
1985  conference  report.  The  Govern- 
ment effectively  earned  compound  in- 
terest on  the  Natives'  money  by  fore- 
going compounded  borrowing  costs 
and  denied  the  Natives  the  ability  to 
earn  compound  interest,  so  only  a 
compounded  rate  of  return  will  make 
the  Natives  whole. 

The  legislation  appropriately  used 
the  judgment  and  settlement  fund  of 
the  Treasury  (31  U.S.C.  1304)  since 
the  bill  settles  an  outstanding  Federal 
debt,  avoids  litigation,  and  settles 
land-related  claims  under  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  The 
Treasury  fund  also  allows  a  more  ex- 
peditious pprtifieatiofl  of  interest 
amounts  and  payment  to  the  Natives 
^i<i)Ause  II  avoids  the  need  f§r  iodlvld- 
uallv  verified  appropriations  ea^h 
year.  The  money  is  desperately  needed 
by  many  native  corporations.  This  bill 
fulfills  the  long-delayed  legislative 
commitment  to  pay  interest,  and  elimi- 
nates a  greater  Federal  interest  debt 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
this  bipartisan  legislation,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  has 
pointed  out,  has  been  worked  out  with 
all  concerned.  It  includes  administra- 
tive proposals  and  should  have  a  posi- 
tive budgetary  impact  because  of  the 
new  compact  which  it  approves  with 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2478.  A  number  of  provisions  deal 
with  specific  insular  areas,  while  other 
sections  of  the  bill  affect  all  of  the  in- 
sular areas. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  the  insular 
areas  collectively,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  each  of  the  island  groups  are  dis- 
tinct with  their  own  strengths  and 
needs.  They  each  have  contributed  to 
the  United  States  in  many  ways  in- 
cluding U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  Eastern  Caribbean  Center  was 
established  in  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
President  Reagan  as  a  link  between 
the  United  States  and  Eastern  Carib- 
bean Island  States.  One  section  of  this 
legislation  authorizes  $1.5  for  projects 
of  the  Eastern  Caribbean  Center  in 
the  Virgin  Islands.  This  funding  is  an 
investment  in  improved  Caribbean 
Basin  relations  which  will  generate 
much  greater  returns  for  the  United 
States. 


Our  other  American  family  member 
in  the  Caribbean,  Puerto  Rico,  has 
also  made  positive  contributions  to  our 
foreign  policy. 

Puerto  Rico  is  not  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior: However,  it  is  one  of  the  insular 
areas  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  Puerto  Rico  ranks  24th 
out  of  the  50  States  in  population  size. 
With  Puerto  Rico  as  a  State,  the  other 
body  would  number  102  and  this  body 
would  have  442  Representatives  in- 
stead of  435.  The  representation  of 
those  nine  is  currently  vested  in  one 
Resident  Commissioner. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Resident 
Commissioner  has  limited  the  exten- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  two  sections 
of  this  legislation  from  applying  to 
Puerto  Rico.  These  are  programs  or 
activities  currently  available  to  the 
States  which  would  be  extended  to  the 
insular  areas.  However,  as  I  stated  ear- 
lier, each  of  the  insular  areas  is  unique 
with  Its  own  strengths  and  needs. 

Recpgnialng  that.  I  defer  to  the 
Resident  Commissioner  to  decide  if 
the  fiureau  of  Reclamation  Assistance^ 
for  the  development  of  water  supelyi 
hydroelectric  power  icneration,  Irriiift-- 
Hon  water  servlee,  wftt^f  nuality  im- 
pfovemefji,  wind  eower  and  solar 
power  research,  fisn  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, outdoor  recreation,  flood 
control,  and  other  related  activities,  is 
needed  in  Puerto  Rico.  Likewise,  the 
provision  to  allow  participation  in  the 
Hunter  Safety  Education  Program 
may  not  be  needed  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Therefore,  I  am  deferring  to  the 
judgment  of  their  elected  Representa- 
tive preclude  Puerto  Rico's  inclusion.  I 
am  cognizant  that  Puerto  Rico  is 
treated  as  a  State  under  the  law  for 
numerous  provisions.  I  am  willing  to 
support  other  provisions  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico 
are  not  the  only  contributors  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  There  are  three  mem- 
bers of  the  American  family  in  the  Pa- 
cific who  are  contributing  to  our  inter- 
national activities  every  day.  Of 
course,  I  am  referring  to  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands.  These  areas  proudly  fly 
and  salute  the  American  flag,  even 
though  their  white  star  is  not  on  the 
field  of  blue.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
these  islands  as  a  part  of  the  American 
family.  They  are  each  full  voting 
members  of  the  influential  South  Pa- 
cific Commission. 

The  colleges  in  American  Samoa, 
Guam,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands have  attracted  students  from 
throughout  the  Pacific  Islands.  It  is  to 
our  benefit  that  these  future  leaders 
of  the  Pacific  are  learning  of  democra- 
cy and  the  free  enterprise  system  in 
the  U.S.  Island  Education  Centers. 
They    learn    alongside    their    island 
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counterparts  who  are  U.S.  citizens. 
When  they  return  home,  they  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  American 
system  and  are  less  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  propaganda  from  powers  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States. 

The  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Col- 
lege is  providing  a  needed  service  to 
the  people  of  the  islands.  The  college 
received  full  accreditation  in  1985,  and 
is  expanding  its  facilities  to  allow  for 
an  improved  curriculum.  The  college 
has  an  experimental  farm  and  seeks  to 
train  individuals  in  agriculture.  The  is- 
lands have  the  potential  to  expand 
their  agriculture  industry  whereby 
they  could  export  to  the  relatively 
close  countries  of  Asia.  The  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  is  the  only  State  or 
insular  area  without  a  land  grant  insti- 
tution. There  is  no  doubt  that  land 
grant  status  should  be  extended  given 
the  full  accreditation.  Improved  cur- 
riculum, and  expanded  facilities.  Land 
grant  status  will  continue  indefinitely, 
provided,  as  stated  in  this  legislation, 
that  accreditation  is  maintained. 

I  feel  confident  the  college  will  con- 
tinue as  an  effective  learning  institu- 
tion, with  the  continued  support  of 
the  Governor  and  legislature  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Guam.  Bin  Blaz,  for  his  intense 
effort  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 
The  thing  in  particular  that  impresses 
me  about  the  gentleman  from  Guam, 
is  not  his  hard  work  on  legislation  re- 
garding Guam,  nor  is  it  his  serious 
concern  on  provisions  affecting  the 
neighboring  islands  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  or  the  freely  associat- 
ed states  of  Micronesia.  He  does  an 
outstanding  job  in  those  areas,  as 
should  be  expected  of  one  acting  on 
behalf  of  his  home  or  region.  The 
thing  that  impresses  me  most  about 
Ben  Blaz  is  how  he  looks  at  all  issues 
and  how  they  affect  people.  States. 
and  coimtries.  It  is  not  just  the  short- 
term  gain  he  examines  but  the  long- 
term  effects.  It  is  his  foresight  that 
gives  me  confidence  in  the  legislation 
that  has  been  developed  on  behalf  of 
the  insular  areas.  The  E>elegates  from 
the  various  insular  area  have  cooperat- 
ed in  developing  a  viable  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  takes  care  of  both  specif- 
ic and  general  needs. 

D  1120 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sensenbren- 

IfCRl. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
a  provision  within  the  House  amend- 
ment that  takes  care  of  the  problem 
relating  to  one-parent  national  voting 
in  American  Samoa.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  let  me  say 


that  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very  nec- 
essary provision,  because  about  400 
people  in  American  Samoa,  including 
the  mother  of  our  Delegate  from 
American  Samoa  [Mr.  Sunia]  have 
been  inadvertently  disenfranchised 
from  participating  in  general  elections 
in  American  Samoa  by  something  that 
has  been  in  the  law  since  1929. 

This  amendment  removes  this  egre- 
gious inequity  and  in  my  opinion  is 
necessary  legislation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Refugees,  and  International  Law  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
did  review  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  has  the  unanimous  sup- 
port, including  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  all  four  members  of  the  Re- 
publican minority. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lagohar- 
siNo]  for  expediting  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation as  an  amendment  to  the  omni- 
bus territories  bill  rather  than  us 
having  to  pass  separate  legislation  late 
in  the  session. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  to  the  Delegate  from  Guam 
[Mr.  Blaz]. 

Mr.  BI.AZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  stror>g  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  Mo  Uoau,  chairman 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
for  his  support  and  able  leadership  in  bringing 
H.R.  2478  to  the  floor  today.  I  also  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Lujan,  and  my  colleagues  from  the  territories, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Sunia,  and  Mr.  Fuster  for 
their  support. 

The  measure  before  us  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful consideration  and  compromise,  and  comes 
to  the  floor  with  bipartisan  support.  It  contains 
several  items  of  importance  to  each  of  the  ter- 
ritorial representatives  and  the  American  citi- 
zens from  the  territories  and  I  urge  approval 
of  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  citizens  in  our 
territories  are  governed  in  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions by  the  delegated  power  of  Con- 
gress. For  Guam,  the  instrument  of  local  au- 
tonomy Is  the  Organic  Act  which  was  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1950.  The  Organic  Act  estab- 
lished limited  self-government  for  the  island  of 
Guam.  Over  the  years  the  Organic  Act  has 
been  amended  in  a  gradual  evolution  toward 
more  complete  self-government  for  the  people 
of  Guam.  H.R.  2478  follows  the  practwe  of  re- 
sponding to  the  request  of  the  people  of 
Guam  for  greater  powers  of  self-government. 
H.R.  2478  also  responds  to  the  need  to  ra- 
tionalize the  application  of  the  Organic  Act  to 
the  changing  circumstances  of  the  territory  by 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  effective 
local  mechanisms  to  deal  with  local  issues. 
These  are: 

Section  5  of  the  bill  woukj  repeal  an  archaic 
provision  of  the  Organk:  Act  and  would  grant 
Guam  the  power  to  organize  its  publk:  school 
system  by  local  laws. 

Sectkxis  13  and  17  would  amend  the  Or- 
garac  Act  by  authorizing  the  creatk>n  by  local 
laws  of  an  independent  publk:  prosecutor  and 


public  auditor  and  an  independent  civil  service 
commission.  These  independent  agencies 
would  t>e  better  able  to  deal  with  local  crime 
and  corruption  and  to  insulate  Government 
employees  from  partisan  politk;s. 

The  passage  of  this  omnibus  bill  presents  a 
signlfk:ant  opportunity  to  spur  Guam's  eco- 
nomy development  and  the  growth  of  tourism 
in  the  territory.  The  omnibus  bill  calls  for  the 
Immediate  implementation  of  a  visa  waiver 
system  for  Guam.  Citizens  from  countries 
having  visa  denial  rates  for  the  preceding  year 
of  16  percent  or  less  will  no\  be  required  to 
obtain  a  visa  prior  to  landing  in  Guam.  This 
provision  will  meet  the  concerns  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  United  States  while  open- 
ing up  new  tourism  and  business  markets  for 
Guam,  such  as  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and 
South  Korea. 

In  this  era  of  Federal  fiscal  restraint  and 
burgeoning  trade  defrcits  it  makes  sense  to 
encourage  tourism  for  Guam.  This  tool  will 
enable  Guam  to  reach  out  on  its  own  to  the 
populous  and  prosperous  nations  of  East  Asia 
for  new  tourists.  The  added  jobs  and  revenue, 
which  growth  in  this  industry  creates,  will  help 
to  cover  the  decrease  in  Federal  funding.  The 
Asian  rrwney  spent  in  our  island  territory  will 
also  help  to  reduce  the  national  trade  imbal- 
ance. Implementation  of  the  visa  waiver  in 
Guam  Is  a  timely  and  appropriate  step. 

These  provisions  and  others  in  H.R.  2478 
are  of  significant  interest  and  benefits  to  our 
American  citizens  in  Guam  and  the  territories. 
I  urge  support  and  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  [Mr.  de  Lugo]. 

Mr.  OE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  2478,  and  the  amendments  thereto  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Chair- 
man Udall.  I  commend  the  chairman  for  his 
leadership  in  steering  the  amendments  that 
have  made  this  norrcontroversial,  yet  compre- 
hensive response  to  legislative  needs  of  the 
territories  and  commonwealths.  I  also  thank 
the  ranking  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, particularly  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LAGOMARSINO],  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujan]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Young]  for  their  interest 
and  support.  There  are  several  sections  that 
are  of  cor>cem  to  my  constituents,  the  people 
of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  and  I  will  discuss 
them  briefly. 

Of  primary  concern  is  sectron  1  of  the  bill, 
which  would  empower  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  act  by  initiative  and  recall.  Passage 
of  this  proposal  fulfills  a  promise  which  I  made 
to  my  constituents  during  the  last  campaign.  It 
is  a  power  exercised  by  a  number  of  States, 
and,  I  believe,  is  in  the  strongest  of  democrat- 
ic traditions.  The  representative  process  has 
failed.  As  a  Representative,  it  is  with  caution 
that  I  promised  to  seek  such  authority,  and  it 
is  a  power  that  I  expect  will  be  used  conserv- 
atively. My  faith  in  representative  government 
is  tempered  only  by  my  belief  that  the  people 
must  have  all  the  tools  they  need  to  make 
Government  responsive  and  accountable. 

Sectkin  3  of  the  bill  clarifies  that  the  concur- 
rent jurisdction  that  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  share  with  the  Federal 


Government  over  Federal  lands  in  each  of 
these  insular  areas  is  comprehensive.  The 
amendment  was  originally  intended  to  over- 
tum  a  lower  court  decision  that  found  that  this 
jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to  land  use  on  a 
"Federal  enclave"— a  decision  that  was  re- 
cently overturned  on  appeal.  The  amendment 
is  useful,  nonetheless,  as  it  is  expected  to 
foreclose  any  future  limiting  construction  of 
the  broad  jurisdiction  Intended. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  $1.5  millwn 
for  the  Eastern  Caribbean  Center  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  concept  of  the 
center  grew  out  of  the  President's  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  and  his  reference  in  the  earty 
days  of  the  CBI  to  the  role  that  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  could  play  in  developing  an  education- 
al adjunct  to  the  initiative.  The  college  re- 
sponded with  enthusiasm.  The  President  had 
suggested  an  expansion  of  what  the  college 
had  always  viewed  as  its  mission:  To  share  Its 
resources  with  its  neighbors  in  the  eastern 
Caribbean.  Making  the  center  a  reality  has 
been  difficult  under  the  cun-ent  budgetary  cli- 
mate. Research  and  curriculum  development 
has  been  directed  at  evaluating  and  respond- 
ing to  the  unique  problems  faced  by  these 
island  nations  and  stressing  the  areas  where 
the  college  has  particular  expertise.  This  has 
been  complemented  where  possible  with  sem- 
inars and  workshops.  This  authorization  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  the  programs  that  have  al- 
ready been  initiated  In  the  area's  agriculture, 
telecommunications,  and  natural  and  human 
resource  development.  Each  of  these  pro- 
grams has  been  designed  to  meet  educational 
needs  as  identified  and  requested  by  the  par- 
ticipating eastern  Caribbean  nations,  and  are 
expected  to  benefit  the  economic  agenda  of 
the  territory  as  well. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  propose  options  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  disposition  of  Water  Island,  in 
the  St.  Thomas  Hartxjr.  This  island,  the  sub- 
ject of  my  eariier  reference  to  land  described 
by  a  Federal  district  court  as  a  "Federal  en- 
clave," has  long  been  a  sore  subject  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Transferred  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
back  in  1 952,  the  island  was  leased  by  Interior 
to  private  individuals.  The  theory  was  that  the 
Virgin  Islands  would  benefit  from  development 
of  Water  Island  as  a  resort.  The  terms  of  the 
lease  and  the  type  of  development  that 
ensued,  suggest  a  different  agenda.  Private 
homes  predominate,  and  neither  the  small 
hotel  nor  the  guesthouse  on  the  island  sug- 
gest the  type  of  economic  asset  to  the  terri- 
tory that  would  wan-ant  the  incentive  provided 
under  the  terms  of  the  lease.  By  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  propose  options  for  the 
disposition  of  Water  Island,  it  is  expected  that 
property  interests  on  Water  Island  will  be  equi- 
tably resolved,  that  liability  which  the  Federal 
Government  rrwy  otherwise  incur  under  the 
terms  of  the  lease  will  be  resolved,  and  most 
importantly  that  Water  Island  will  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  with  all  open 
property  transferred  to  the  local  govemrT>ent. 
The  cun-ent  situation  on  Water  Island  is  simply 
too  uncertain.  Property  rights  are  unclear, 
legal  jurisdiction  is  in  continual  debate,  and 
underlying  the  whole  picture  is  the  sense  that 
the  lease  is  inappropnate  in  that  it  created  by 
its  terms  an  exclusive  enclave  which  has  been 


a  source  of  tension  both  for  the  residents  of 
Water  Island  and  the  community  in  which  they 
seek  to  coexist  Last  October,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  held  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  the  Department  of  Interior's 
administration  of  Water  Island,  at  my  request 
Section  6  is  an  outgrowth  of  that  hearing. 

Section  12  grants  the  territories  greater 
access  to  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
programs.  These  programs  have  eluded  the 
territories  in  the  past  because  of  water  quality 
grant  requirements  and  limitations  which  are 
not  appropriate.  It  does  so  by  allowing  EPA  to 
adjust  maintenance  or  level  of  effort  require- 
ments for  waste  water  treatment  facilities  and 
by  authorizing  the  Agency  to  waive  counter- 
productive grant  eligibility  requirements  for 
sewer  collectors.  It  is  expected  that  this  will 
yield  the  assistance  in  eliminating  threats  to 
public  health  most  consistent  with  the  policies 
reflected  in  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Section  16  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas  to 
receive  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Assistance. 
This  is  particularly  important  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Water  is  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  ter- 
ritory. Thus,  the  desire  to  make  agriculture  a 
viable  industry  has  suffered.  Other  industry 
and  public  consumption  has  been  served  by 
water  production  through  desalination.  This 
has  been  a  major  governmental  investment. 
Furthermore,  the  territory's  dated  water  catch- 
ment and  distribution  system  must  be  repaired 
where  possible,  and,  due  to  corrosion,  re- 
placed. Efficiency  is  crucial,  and  this  provision 
will  assure  the  needed  direction  and  assist- 
ance. 

Section  18  provides  in  part  for  the  exclusion 
from  sequestration  orders  of  furKJs  that  would 
othenwise  be  covered  over  to  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  cover-over  of 
these  funds  are  integral  to  the  formal  relation- 
ship between  these  territories  and  common- 
wealth, and  should  not  be  diminished  through 
general  budget  cutting  devises.  Under  the  ter- 
ritorial arrangements,  these  accounts  were 
never  to  be  considered  Federal  revenues,  and 
this  should  not  be  pooled  in  efforts  to  reduce 
Federal  outlays. 

The  last  provision  that  I  will  comment  on  is 
section  20  which  will  grant  to  Federal  district 
court  judges  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  retirement  bene- 
fits equal  to  those  provided  to  judges  of  other 
U.S.  district  courts.  The  provision  would  simply 
offer  these  judges  the  salary  of  the  office 
when  they  retire,  instead  of  limiting  their  bene- 
fits to  the  salary  they  had  upon  retirement. 
These  judges  have  the  same  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion as  article  III  district  court  judges,  plus  sig- 
nificant local  jurisdiction.  It  simply  is  not  fair  to 
discriminate  against  them  in  retirement.  The 
provision  is  supported  by  the  judicial  confer- 
ence. Its  budgetary  impact  is  nil,  and  will 
remain  so  until  the  salaries  of  district  court 
judges  is  raised  and  one  of  the  four  judges 
covered  by  the  provision  retires.  Currently, 
only  one  of  them  Is  eligible  to  do  so. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  2478. 
It  represents  the  careful  efforts  of  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  respond  to  the 
unique  issue  affecting  the  U.S.  insular  areas. 
To  the  extent  this  goal  could  be  met  in  a  non- 
controversial  product,  H.R.  2478  is  successful. 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
SeiberlingI. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  very  meritorious 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  to 
Public  Law  99-239  in  section  20  of  the 
omnibus  territories  bill  (H.R.  2478)  is 
an  amendment  designed  to  clarify  con- 
gressional intent  regarding  some  provi- 
sions in  the  Compact  Act  of  1985  that 
was  signed  into  law  this  past  January. 
The  language  contained  herein  was 
worked  out  on  a  bipartisan  basis  by 
the  staffs  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committees. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment 
clears  up  some  ambiguities  concerning 
the  language  of  section  105(b)(2).  It 
makes  it  clear  that  programs  or  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  by  or  through  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  officials— other  than 
Interior,  such  as  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice—to the  FSM  and  Marshalls'  gov- 
ernments under  Public  Law  99-239  will 
continue  to  be  funded  and  adminis- 
tered by  those  other  agencies  or  offi- 
cials. In  other  words,  their  funds  do 
not  have  to  be  part  of  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Second,  subsection  B  clarifies  the 
fact  that  certain  Federal  programs 
and  services  under  the  Compact  Act  of 
1985  were  meant  by  Congress  to  con- 
tinue to  be  funded  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. It  was  never  meant,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  Micronesians  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  continued  services  and 
programs  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  the  duration  of  the  compact.  If 
there  was  anything  the  committees 
agreed  on,  it  was  that  these  programs 
were  meant  to  be  extended  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis.  There  was  never 
any  argtmient  about  this  matter.  So 
all  we  are  doing  here  is  underlining 
congressional  intent  on  this  critical 
matter  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  anyone  in  the  administration 
what  we  had  in  mind  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  American 
Samoa  [Mr.  Sunia]. 

Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  workir>g  with  two  distinguished 
chairmen  in  preparation  for  this  day.  The  Hon- 
orable Fi^oRRis  K.  Udall,  of  Arizona,  and  the 
honorable  Romano  L.  Mazzou,  of  Kentucky, 
have  earned  for  themselves  a  hallowed  place 
in  the  lives  of  the  resklents  of  my  islands.  I 
commend  also  the  work  of  the  honorable 
Robert  Lagomarsino,  and  his  deep  urxier- 
standing  of  the  problems  and  concerns  of 
Americans  in  our  territories. 

By  means  of  H.R.  2478  my  territory  will 
have  concurrent  civil  and  criminial  jurisdiction 
with  the  United  States  over  property  reserved 
or  controlled  by  the  United  States  in  American 
Samoa. 
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In  addition,  from  this  t>ill  American  Samoa 
will  receive  one  third  of  a  State's  allocation 
ur>der  the  Justice  Assistance  Act,  which  helps 
to  cope  with  growing  crime  problems. 

This  omnibus  territories  bill  grants  American 
Samoa  or>e-sixth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  funds 
available  under  the  Hunter  Safety  Program  of 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  of 
1937.  This  assistance  will  provide  education 
to  teach  hunters  how  to  hunt  safely. 

Under  H.R.  2478  ttie  Administrator  of  the 
Environn>ental  Protection  Agency  [EPA]  will 
have  the  flexibility  to  modify  certain  water 
quality  grant  requirements  and  limitations 
which  he  determines  inappropriate  to  condi- 
tions in  American  Samoa.  The  Administrator 
of  the  EPA  may  use  his  flexibility  to  waive  re- 
quirements, including  time  limitations  on 
grants,  to  alleviate  threats  to  the  public  health 
and  quality  and  to  erxxxjrage  tfie  develop- 
ment of  water  treatment  facilities.  This  provi- 
sion would  allow  Federal  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  sewage  collection  sys- 
tems. 

Through  the  l<indness  of  the  Honorable 
George  Miller,  of  California,  who  chairs  the 
Subcommittee  on  Wafer  and  Power,  this  bill 
will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  water  resource  research,  planning  and 
management  assistance  in  American  Samoa. 
The  Secretary's  assistance  will  promote  solu- 
tions which  encourage  small-scale,  resource- 
conserving  projects  suited  to  the  needs  of  my 
constituency. 

By  means  of  two  sections  of  this  bill  an 
alien  might  become  a  U.S.  noncitlzen  national 
if  he  or  she  had  one  U.S.  noncitlzen  national 
parent  wfio  met  certain  qualifications.  Prior  to 
tt>e  birth  of  his  or  her  alien  child,  the  noncitl- 
zen national  parent  must  have  been  physically 
present  in  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam  or  American  Sanrraa  for  no  less  than  7 
years  in  any  continuous  period  of  10  years. 
During  that  period  tfie  noncitlzen  national 
parent  cannot  have  left  tfie  United  States  or 
American  Samoa  for  a  continuous  period  of 
more  than  1  year.  At  least  5  years  of  the  10- 
year  period  must  have  occurred  after  the  non- 
citizen  national  parent  attained  the  age  of -14 
years. 

H.R.  2478  contains  a  provision  that  a 
person  wtio  claims  to  t>e  a  rrancitlzen  national 
under  this  t>ill  must  prove  that  he  or  she  is 
such  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Wfiat  ttie  applicant  must  establish  to 
the  Secretary's  satisfaction  is  that  he  or  she 
had  one  noncitlzen  national  parent  who  had 
been  physically  present  prior  to  the  applicant's 
birth  In  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
or  American  Samoa  for  10  years,  5  years  after 
the  parent  attained  tfie  age  of  1 4  years. 

A  problem  may  arise  for  an  applicant  who 
was  bom  prior  to  the  1 930's.  His  or  her  nonci- 
tlzen national  parent  could  have  been  born  as 
long  ago  as  the  1870's  or  iseo's.  It  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  such  an  applicant  to  establish  both 
tfiat  his  or  her  noncitlzen  national  parent  was 
bom  in  ttie  islands  now  comprising  American 
Samoa  and  tfiat  this  parent  lived  for  10  years 
In  American  Samoa.  The  latter  would  require 
ttie  applicant  to  furnish  proof  of  residence  In 
these  Islands  as  early  as  the  first  decade  of 
this  century. 


Regardless  of  what  part  of  ttie  world  one  is 
considering,  anyone  would  have  a  hard  time 
providing  documentation  that  an  ancestor  had 
lived  in  a  certain  place  70  or  80  years  ago  tor 
a  continuous  period  of  10  years.  It  Is  especial- 
ly so  in  an  area  that  in  the  first  decades  of 
this  century  was  unaccustomed  to  detailed 
records  of  civil  administration. 

As  ttie  sponsor  and  author  of  ttiese  sec- 
tions of  H.R.  2478,  I  urge  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  understand  the  circumstances  of  an 
applicant  who  will  have  to  supply  proof  of  his 
or  her  parent's  continuous  residence  so  many 
decades  ago.  I  request  that  the  Secretary 
allow  greater  leniency  for  such  an  applicant 
than  for  one  who  will  need  to  prove  his  or  her 
parent's  continuous  residence  In  a  later 
decade  of  this  century. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  [Mr.  Puster],  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner. 

Mr.  PUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Gray 
for  the  support  they  have  given  us  in 
this  piece  of  legislation  that  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  Chalrnnan 
Mo  Udall  of  the  Interior  Committee,  Chair- 
man Biu  Gray  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
a  bipartisan  group  of  my  colleagues,  John 
Seiberling,  Robert  Lagomarsino,  Don 
Young,  Ron  de  Lugo,  Ben  Blaz,  and  Fofo 
SuNiA,  who  joined  forces  to  approve  today 
H.R.  2478,  a  very  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  3.5  million  American  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

On  its  face,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision  of 
H.R.  2478  regarding  Puerto  Rico  does  not 
appear  to  have  a  very  large  Import.  It  merely 
corrects  a  technical  deficiency  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control 
Act  of  1985,  pursuant  to  which  Internal  Reve- 
nue collections  for  Puerto  Rico  are  temporarily 
sequestered  to  t>ecome  available  for  obliga- 
tion ttie  following  fiscal  year.  The  provision  in 
H.R.  2478  would  do  away  with  what  Is  in 
effect  a  1-year  deferral  of  the  funds  in  ques- 
tlorv 

However,  to  us  in  Puerto  Rico  much  more 
than  a  technical  correction  is  at  Issue.  To  us 
this  action  by  the  Congress  Is  a  reaffirmation 
of  a  commitment  made  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  during 
the  previous  several  decades. 

The  ImportarKe  of  this  matter  was  recog- 
nized early  on  this  year  when  Majority  Whip 
Thomas  S.  Foley,  Budget  Committee  Chair- 
man William  Gray,  and  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Mo  Udall  went  on  record  to 
state  that  the  Internal  Revenue  collections  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  stiould  be 
fully  paid  Into  ttie  treasury  of  Puerto  Rico  not- 
withstanding Public  Law  99-177  or  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

It  was  also  recognized  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
In  Report  99-301  which  accompanies  the 
urgent   supplemental   appropriations   bill   for 


1986.  These  and  other  statements  from  con- 
gressional sources  acknowledge: 

First,  that  the  cover-over  to  the  Puerto 
Rican  treasury  of  Internal  Revenue  collections 
was  established  to  compensate  Puerto  Rico 
for  a  serious  limitation  Imposed  upon  It  when 
it  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  in  1898: 
that  Is,  Its  Inability  to  impose  and  collect  cus- 
toms duties  on  foreign  Imports.  To  rennedy 
this  situation  Congress  enacted  in  1917  the 
cover-over  provision  which  requires  that  funds 
collected  from  excise  taxes  and  custom  duties 
be  returned  to  the  treasury  of  Puerto  Rico, 
after  collection  costs  are  deducted. 

Second,  that  this  cover-over  provision  was 
not  created  for  Federal  revenue  purposes. 
Indeed,  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Mr.  James  Miller  III  has 
stated,  the  funds  In  question  "appear  In  the 
Federal  budget  as  an  incidental  matter  for 
convenience  of  administration  rather  than  as  a 
means  for  resource  allocation." 

Third,  that  this  fiscal  an'angement  Is  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  and  has  been 
consistently  honored  by  the  United  States  for 
seven  decades  now.  Any  definite  action  to 
alter  It  could  call  the  overall  relationship  Into 
question  tioth  In  Puerto  Rico  and  International- 
ly- 

In  providing  for  full  and  immediate  payment 
of  the  funds  in  question,  H.R.  2478  restores 
full  validity  to  the  cover-over  arrangement  ttiat 
is  so  Important  to  United  States-Puerto  Rico 
relations.  That  Is  why,  as  I  said  before,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  vital  matter  to  Puerto  Rico 
which  goes  beyond  the  strictly  technical 
matter  it  deals  with. 

I  hope  that  once  approved  by  this  House,  it 
will  also  tie  expeditiously  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  the  Virgin 
Islands  [Mr.  de  Lugo]. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  special  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts. 
Civil  Liberties  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kastenmeier]  for  his  help 
in  working  out  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  was  of  tremendous  importance  to 
all  of  the  territories. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion, and  I  urge  support  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udau,]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.  SATURDAY. 
AUGUST  2.  1986.  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS ON  H.R.  5242  and  H.R. 
5288 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow.  Saturday.  August 
2.  1986.  to  file  a  report  on  the  bills, 
H.R.  5242  and  H.R.  5288. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TREASURY.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
AND  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT,  1987 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 521  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  521 

Resolved,  That  all  points  of  order  against 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5294)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  United  States  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tain Independent  Agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987,  and  for 
other  purposes,  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2(1)(6)  of  rule  XI 
and  clause  7  of  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 
During  the  consideration  of  the  bill  all 
points  of  order  against  the  following  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived:  beginning  on  page  5,  line  7 
through  page  7,  line  6:  beginning  on  page 
30,  lines  12  through  24;  and  l>eginning  on 
page  58,  lines  14  through  22. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Burton]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  customary  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Taylor]  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  only,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  521 
waives  points  of  order  against  H.R. 
5294.  Clause  2(L)(6)  of  rule  XI  and 
clause  7  of  rule  XXI  are  waived 
against  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion. These  rules  require  that  commit- 
tee reports  and  relevant  materials  be 
available  for  3  days.  Since  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  filed  the  report 
on  this  bill  on  July  30.  the  report  has 
not  been  available  for  the  required 
time.  The  rule  also  waives  points  of 
order  against  specified  paragraphs  of 
H.R.  5294. 

Since  general  appropriation  bills  are 
privileged  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  this  resolution  does  not  provide 
for  any  special  guidelines  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  Provisions  relat- 
ing to  time  for  general  debate  are  not 


included  in  the  rule.  Customarily.  Mr. 
Speaker,  general  debate  time  is  limited 
by  a  unanimous-consent  request  by 
the  floor  manager  prior  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  waives 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI.  which  prohibits 
imauthorized  appropriations  and  legis- 
lative provisions  in  general  appropria- 
tion bills  against  certain  paragraphs  in 
the  bill.  The  specified  paragraphs 
which  have  been  protected  by  this 
waiver  are  detailed  in  the  rule,  by  ref- 
erence to  page  and  line  numbers  in  the 
biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5294  appropriates 
$13.8  billion  in  new  budget  authority 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  various  offices 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  various  independent  agen- 
cies. H.R.  5294  consists  of  six  titles. 
Title  I  would  appropriate  $6.2  billion 
for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Title  II  would  appropriate  $690  million 
for  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Title  III 
contains  $95  million  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  Title  IV  con- 
tains $6.8  billion  for  various  independ- 
ent agencies  such  as  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Office  of  Per- 
sormel  Management,  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund,  and 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission. 
Titles  V  and  VI  contain  general  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  and  his  subcommittee  is 
to  be  complimented  on  their  efforts  to 
bring  this  measure  before  us  in  a 
timely  manner.  The  rule  provides  only 
those  waivers  that  are  necessary  for 
the  expeditious  consideration  of  this 
bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
the  resolution. 

n  1130 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  521 
waives  certain  points  of  order  against 
consideration  of  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  general  Government  ap- 
propriations bill  for  19i87. 

This  resolution,  which  I  support, 
provides  for  timely  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  5294.  The  rule  waives 
points  of  order  that  would  otherwise 
lie  against  consideration  of  the  bill 
under  clause  2(1)(6)  of  rule  XI.  and 
clause  7  of  rule  XXI. 

Neither  the  bill,  nor  the  committee 
report,  nor  the  printed  committee 
hearings  has  been  available  for  the  re- 
quired 3  days,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  been  asked  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  waives 
certain  points  of  order  that  would  oth- 
erwise lie  against  several  provisions  of 
the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
clause  2  of  Rule  XXI. 

The  bill  appropriates  funds  for  four 
paragraphs,  which  swe  specified  in  the 
rule,  for  which  authorizing  legislation 
has  yet  to  be  enacted.  In  addition. 


three  of  the  specified  paragraphs  do 
contain  provisions  and  restrictions 
that  are  legislative  in  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  time  to  cover  the  specific  provi- 
sions which  are  protected  from  points 
of  order  by  this  rule. 

I  do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  provided  only 
the  waivers  that  were  requested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Whittek]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  point  out 
that  there  are  20  pages  of  other  legis- 
lative limitations  and  restrictions 
which  are  not  protected  from  points  of 
order  by  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Treasury.  Postal  and  General  Govern- 
ment Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Skeen]  limited  their  request  for  waiv- 
ers to  the  ones  we  included  in  this 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5294  appropriates 
$13.8  billion  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Postal  Service,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  vari- 
ous independent  agencies  for  fiscal 
1987. 

The  biU  is  $938  million  more  than 
the  administration's  budget  request, 
and  is  $738  million  higher  than  our 
current  appropriations  for  items  cov- 
ered by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations exceeded  the  administra- 
tion's request  primarily  because  of  the 
three  items: 

A  $650  million  appropriation  to  the 
Postal  Service  in  order  to  maintain 
current  nonprofit  mail  rates  imtil  Oc- 
tober 1.  1987. 

Roughly  $100  million  worth  of  in- 
creases for  the  Customs  Service. 

Increases  of  $150  million  above  the 
request  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over  50  legis- 
lative provisions  that  limit  or  restrict 
the  use  of  funds  which  are  not  pro- 
tected from  points  of  order.  For  the 
most  part,  these  are  found  beginning 
on  page  39  of  the  reported  bill  and 
they  run  for  20  pages. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  did  not  protect 
these  from  points  of  order,  although 
we  did  find  it  necessary  to  conduct  a 
second  meeting  late  yesterday  after- 
noon to  provide  a  waiver  for  section 
619  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  619  of  the  bill 
relates  to  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  deal- 
ing with  the  Government's  charity 
drive,  the  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Members  who  opE>ose 
the  language  added  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  have  ample  op- 
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portunity  to  make  their  relevant 
points  of  order. 

I  support  this  rule  so  we  may  get  on 
with  considering  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen],  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Treasury  and  Postal 
Service. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  rule.  I  think  it 
is  a  fair  rule.  Given  the  complexities 
of  the  report  in  this  appropriations, 
which  is  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and 
General  Government,  some  64  agen- 
cies involved,  it  is  a  very  complex  and 
complicated  piece  of  work. 

The  committee  itself  has  operated 
very  well,  and  I  think  this  is  due  to  the 
able  leadership  of  the  chairman,  Mr. 
RoYBAL  of  California,  who  has  done  an 
outstanding  job.  Of  course,  all  the 
committee  members  have  worked  very 
hard  on  this  bill.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  go  through  the  hearing  process  for 
that  many  separate  agencies. 

It  gives  you  a  real  insight  into  Gov- 
"~Temment  operations  in  total  while 
dealing  with  this  particular  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  the  rule  that 
was  crafted,  I  think,  is  fair.  It  gives  ev- 
erybody a  chance;  if  you  have  some- 
thing you  do  not  like  in  this  bill  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  it.  It  is 
open. 

There  were  some  waivers  granted. 
That  is  going  to  cause  some  discussion, 
I  am  sure,  but  that  is  what  this  proc- 
ess is  all  about. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  rule,  it  is  an  open 
rule  insofar  as  it  could  be  handled 
under  the  peculiarities  of  this  particu- 
lar type  of  approach  to  appropriations. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Rules  again. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cobey]. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  time  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  defeating  the  motion  to 
rise  today  on  the  Treasury/Postal 
Service  bill.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  offer  an  important 
amendment.  My  amendment  would  in- 
struct the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion to  comply  with  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  where  the 
Court  ruled  that  expenditures  of 
forced  union  dues  for  political  pur- 
poses violates  the  constitutional  rights 
of  dissenting  workers. 

I  had  hoped  for  open  debate  on  stat- 
utory remedies  to  this  injustice,  but 
unfortunately  we  have  not  had  an 
amendable  FEC  reauthorization  bill 
before  this  House. 

Please  join  me  today  in  opposing  the 
motion    for    the    Committee    of   the 


Whole  House  to  rise  prior  to  consider- 
tion  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  278,  nays 
92,  not  voting  61,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  279: 

1 

yEAS-278 

Ackennan 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Jeffords 

Akaka 

Downey 

Jenkins 

Alexander 

Duncan 

Johnson 

Anderson 

Durbin 

Jones  (NO 

Andrews 

Dwyer 

Jones  (OK) 

Anthony 

Dyson 

Jones  (TN) 

Applegate 

Eckart(OH) 

Kanjorski 

Aspin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Atkins 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

AuCoin 

Erdreich 

Kennelly 

Barnard 

Evans  (ID 

Kildee 

Bateman 

Fazio 

Kindness 

Bates 

Feighan 

Kleczka 

Beilenson 

Fish 

Kolter 

Bennett 

Plippo 

Kostmayer 

BenUey 

Florio 

LaPalce 

Bereuter 

Foglietta 

Leach  (lA) 

Bilirakis 

Foley 

Lehman  (CA) 

Boehlert 

Ford  (MI) 

Lehman  (FD 

Boggs 

Frank 

Leiand 

Boland 

Franklin 

Lent 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Fuqua 

LeWn(MI) 

Bonker 

Gallo 

Levine  (CA) 

Borski 

Garcia 

Lewis  (FD 

Bosco 

Gaydos 

Upinski 

Brooks 

Gejdenson 

Uoyd 

Bruce 

Gephardt 

Loeffler 

Burton  <CA) 

Gibbons 

Long 

Bustamante 

Oilman 

Lowery  (CA) 

Byron 

Glickman 

Lujan 

Callahan 

Gonzalez 

Luken 

Carper 

Goodling 

MacKay 

Carr 

Gordon 

Man  ton 

Chandler 

Gradison 

Markey 

Chapman 

Gray  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Chappell 

Gray  (PA) 

Martinez 

dinger 

Green 

Matsui 

Coleman  (MO) 

Guarini 

Mavroules 

Coleman  (TX) 

Gunderson 

Mazzoli 

Collins 

Hall  (OH) 

McCloskey 

Conte 

Hall.  Ralph 

McCurdy 

Coughlin 

Hammerschmldt  McDade 

Coyne 

Hatcher 

McEwen 

Crockett 

Hawkins 

McGrath 

Daniel 

Hayes 

McHugh 

Darden 

Hefner 

McKinney 

Daschle 

Hendon 

McMillan 

Davis 

Hertel 

Miller  (CA) 

de  la  Garza 

Horton 

Miller  (OH) 

Dellums 

Howard 

Mineta 

Derrick 

Hoyer 

Mitchell 

Dickinson 

Hubbard 

Moakley 

Dicks 

Huckaby 

Molinari 

Dlngell 

Hughes 

MoUohan 

DioGuardl 

Hutto 

Montgomery 

Donnelly 

Jacobs 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Rose 

Swift 

Morrison  (WA) 

Rostenkowski 

Swindall 

Mrazek 

Roth 

Synar 

Murphy 

Roukema 

Tallon 

Murtha 

Rowland  <CT) 

Tauke 

Myers 

Rowland  (GA) 

Tauzin 

Natcher 

Roybal 

Taylor 

Nelson 

Russo 

Thomas  (GA) 

Nielson 

Sabo 

Torres 

Nowak 

Savage 

Torricelll 

Oakar 

Sax  ton 

Traf  leant 

Oberstar 

Schneider 

Traxler 

Obey 

Schroeder 

Udall 

Olin 

Schuette 

Valentine 

Ortiz 

Schulze 

Vento 

Owens 

Schumer 

Visclosky 

PanetU 

Seiberling 

Volkmer 

Pashayan 

Sharp 

Waldon 

Pease 

Sikorski 

Walgren 

Penny 

Skeen 

Watkins 

Pepper 

Slattery 

Weaver 

Perkins 

Smith  (FD 

Weiss 

Pickle 

Smith  (lA) 

Wheat 

Price 

Smith  (NE) 

Whitley 

Pursell 

Smith  (NJ) 

Whitten 

Rahall 

Snowe 

Wilson 

Rangel 

Snyder 

Wise 

Ray 

Solarz 

Wolpe 

Regula 

Spratt 

Wortley 

Reid 

St  Germain 

Wright 

Richardson 

Staggers 

Wyden 

Rinaldo 

SUllings 

Yates 

RltUr 

SUrk 

Yatron 

Robinson 

Stokes 

Young  (AK) 

Rodino 

Stratton 

Young  (FL) 

Roe 

Studds 

Young  (MO) 

Rogers 

Sundquist 
NAYS-92 

Archer 

Henry 

Petri 

Armey 

Hiler 

Porter 

Bartlett 

Holt 

Quillen 

Barton 

Hopkins 

Ridge 

Bliley 

Hunter 

Roberts 

Boulter 

Hyde 

Roemer 

Broomfield 

Ireland 

Schaefer 

Brown  (CO) 

Kasich 

Sensenbrenner 

Burton  (IN) 

Kolbe 

Shaw 

Chappie 

Kramer 

Shumway 

Cheney 

Lagomarsino 

Shuster 

Coats 

Latta 

Siljander 

Cobey 

Lewis  (CA) 

Slaughter 

Coble 

Lightfoot 

Smith.  Robert 

Combest 

Lott 

(NH) 

Courter 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Craig 

Lungren 

(OR) 

Crane 

Mack 

Solomon 

Dannemeyer 

Madigan 

Spence 

Daub 

Marlenee 

Stangeland 

DeLay 

Martin  (ID 

Stenholm 

DeWine 

McCain 

Strang 

Dreier 

McCandless 

Stump 

Eckert(NY) 

McCollum 

Sweeney 

Emerson 

McKeman 

Thomas  (CA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Meyers 

Vander  Jagt 

Pawell 

Michel 

Vucanovich 

Fiedler 

Miller  (WA) 

Walker 

Fields 

Monson 

Weber 

Frenzel 

Moorhead 

Whittaker 

Gekas 

Oxley 

Gregg 

Packard 

NOT  VOTING- 

-61 

Annunzio 

Dowdy 

Mikulski 

Badham 

Dymally 

Moore 

Barnes 

Early 

Neal 

Bedell 

Edcar 

Nichols 

Berman 

English 

Parris 

BeviU 

Pascell 

Rudd 

Biaggl 

Ford  (TN) 

Scheuer 

Boner  (TN) 

Fowler 

Shelby 

Boucher 

Frost 

Sisisky 

Boxer 

Gingrich 

Skelton 

Breaux 

Grotberg 

Smith,  Denny 

Brown  (CA) 

Hamilton 

(OR) 

Bryant 

Hansen 

Towns 

Campbell 

Hartnett 

Wax  man 

Carney 

HUlto 

Whitehurst 

aay 

Kemp 

Williams 

Coelho 

Lantos 

Wirth 

Conyers 

Leath  (TX) 

Wolf 

Cooper 

Livingston 

Wylie 

Dixon 

Lundine 

Zschau 

Doman  (CA) 

Mica 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  recommit  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  5294)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and,  pending 
that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited  to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1158 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  5294,  with  Mr.  Beilenson  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roybal] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Skeen]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Treasury,  Postal 
Service  and  General  Government  Sub- 
committee presents  a  bill  for  your  con- 
sideration that  provides  $13.8  billion 
in  recommended  appropriations  for 
1987.  This  is  an  increase  of  $938.2  mil- 
lion over  the  budget.  $753.1  million 
over  1986,  and  $3  million  under  302(b) 
allocation  for  discretionary  items. 

The  departmental  amounts  are  as 
follows:  For  the  Treasury  Department, 
$6.2  billion,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$286.5  million  over  the  budget,  and 
$608.4  million  over  1986.  For  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President,  we  have 
appropriated  $95.5  million,  a  reduction 
of  $4.2  million  below  the  budget,  and 
$2.3  million  over  1986. 

For  independent  agencies  covered  by 
this  bill,  such  as  GSA,  the  Office  of 


Personnel  Management,  the  Tax 
Court  and  others,  $6.8  billion,  which  is 
an  increase  of  $7.2  million  over  the 
budget,  and  '$753  million  over  1986. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  stated  right 
along  that  we  are  $938.2  million  over 
the  budget.  Now  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  not  been  any  budget 
recommendation  for  revenue  foregone, 
that  is,  for  the  Post  Office  and  that 
amounts  to  $650  million. 

The  budget  recommended  a  decrease 
of  1,547  positions  for  the  Customs 
Service.  We,  in  turn,  have  restored 
those  positions  and  have  appropriated 
an  additional  $100  million  to  add  an 
additional  850  positions. 

For  Internal  Revenue  Service,  we 
have  appropriated  an  additional  $150 
million  over  the  budget.  These  three 
additions  amount  to  $900  million, 
which  takes  up  $900  million  of  the 
$938.2  million  that  we  exceed  the 
budget  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  would  like  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  these  increases.  In  the  U.S.  C\xs- 
toms  Service,  the  committee  recom- 
mends $100  million  above  the  budget 
in  order  to  bring  the  U.S.  Customs 
staffing  to  a  level  that  is  adequate  to 
prevent  the  influx  of  massive  amounts 
of  drugs  and  other  contraband  into 
this  country. 

In  response  to  the  Gramm-Rudman 
sequestration,  the  Customs  Service 
proposed  to  reduce  on-board  staffing 
by  777  positions.  And  in  addition  to 
that,  the  1987  Customs  budget  recom- 
mended a  further  reduction  of  770  po- 
sitions. This  is  a  total  of  1.547  posi- 
tions below  the  present  level  of  staff- 
ing that  the  administration  wanted  to 
cut. 

The  committee  disallowed  the  pro- 
posed reduction  and  added  850  new  po- 
sitions. The  committee  believes  that 
the  high  level  of  drug  abuse  and  the 
related  crime  in  this  country  requires 
a  strong  law  enforcement  effort  to 
stem  the  tide  of  illicit  drugs  coming 
into  the  United  States.  The  recom- 
mended increases  would  also  expedite 
the  processing  of  visitors  to  this  coim- 
try,  and  of  our  own  citizens  that  are 
returning  from  abroad. 

Further,  this  increase  would  also  ex- 
pedite the  processing  of  commercial 
goods  being  imported,  and  also  help 
prevent,  of  course,  the  illegal  exporta- 
tion of  high-technology  items  that 
may  be  going  to  unfriendly  countries. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  is  the  second  largest 
producer  of  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  brings  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  more 
than  $12.5  billion  per  year. 

The  main  objective  of  the  commit- 
tee's increase  in  this  amoimt  and  in 
the  additional  staffing  is  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  flow  of  narcotics.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  a  single 
school,  public  or  private,  in  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  its  status,  that 


does  not  have  a  problem  with  regard 
to  narcotics  in  the  school  somewhere. 
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I  think  that  narcotics  is  actually  un- 
dermining the  moral  fiber  of  our 
Nation,  and  a  great  deal  has  to  be 
done  by  the  United  States  to  stem  the 
flow  of  narcotics.  The  leadership  of 
the  House  has  gotten  together  now  to 
initiate  an  effort  to  do  something 
about  narcotics.  And  why  should  we, 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, not  also  join  in  that  effort 
by  putting  money  in  that  very  depart- 
ment that  deals  with  the  interdiction 
of  narcotics?  That  is  why  that  amount 
is  in  this  bill,  $100  million  more  than 
was  recommended  in  the  budget  itself. 

Now,  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  committee  added  $150  million 
above  the  President's  budget  to  fund 
an  additional  3,500  positions  above  the 
President's  request. 

The  Members  probably  remember 
that  during  last  year's  season  a  break- 
down in  the  tax  processing  system  oc- 
curred and  resulted  in  many  thou- 
sands of  taxpayers  not  receiving  their 
tax  refimds  in  a  timely  fashion.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  mecha- 
nism broke  down.  Not  enough  person- 
nel were  available  to  do  the  job.  There 
was  not  enough  money  to  pay  for  the 
computers  and  for  the  things  that 
were  needed  to  do  the  job  adequately. 

Last  year  in  the  regular  1986  bill 
that  this  committee  reported  out  and 
that  the  House  passed  last  summer,  we 
had  provided  funds  in  excess  of  the 
President's  budget  because  our  review 
and  our  analysis  at  the  time  indicated 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  was 
underfunded  for  1986,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  correct.  As  late  as  last  fall 
the  administration  was  still  expressing 
opposition  to  the  higher  amount  for 
IRS  that  the  House  had  included  in 
the  Treasury  bQl.  After  the  Treasury 
bill  for  1986  was, vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, fimding  for  the  IRS  was  reduced 
to  bring  the  bill  within  a  level  of  fund- 
ing acceptable  to  the  administration. 

But  then  in  January  of  this  year  we 
received  a  request,  an  urgent  request, 
to  fund  an  sulditional  $340  million  for 
IRS,  which  was  almost  the  exact 
amoimt  that  had  been  recommended 
by  the  committee  and  the  amount 
that  had  been  vetoed. 

The  subcommittee  now  recommends 
including  $150  million  above  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  is  actually  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, recommended  to  us,  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  we 
add  not  $150  million  but  $550  million, 
and  that  we  add  not  just  3,500  posi- 
tions but,  as  they  recommended,  that 
we  add  12,000  positions.  But  we  could 
not  do  that,  and  we  could  not  do  that 
because   we    have    to   be    below   the 
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302(b)  allocation.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  this  committee  has  done. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  in- 
creased staffing  levels  for  the  services 
are  essential  to  achieve  more  respon- 
sive and  effective  administration  of 
the  tax  system  in  the  collection  of  ad- 
ditional revenues.  I  was  told  by  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  authorizing 
committees  that  this  department 
brings  into  the  Treasury  anywhere  be- 
tween 18  and  21  times  the  amount 
that  we  spend  to  operate  it.  In  other 
words,  let  us  just  say  it  is  $18  for  every 
dollar  that  is  invested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thinlc  that  I  have 
clearly  discussed  at  least  the  overage 
up  to  $900  million.  But  there  are  the 
other  amounts  that  we  have  increased. 
This  Is  for  Customs  Service  air  inter- 
diction. This  is  to  provide  additional 
air  interdiction  for  narcotics,  for  noth- 
ing else.  For  that  we  appropriate  an 
additional  $12.5  million.  For  Secret 
Service,  it  is  $3.6  million.  This  is  to  re- 
store counterterrorist  funds. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  this 
House  who  would  like  to  delete  these 
moneys  for  counterterrorist  funds.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  do. 

We  must  also  provide  moneys  to  con- 
tinue our  construction  that  we  have 
already  started  at  Beltsville  for  law  en- 
forcement training,  and  for  that  we 
put  in  $6  million.  For  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co and  Firearms,  we  put  in  $12  million. 
and  this  is  to  restore  cigarette  smug- 
gling funds  and  to  provide  for  in- 
creased law  enforcement  activity. 

Now,  for  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Center,  which  is  most  important, 
we  put  in  an  additional  $8.6  million, 
and  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
antiterrorist  training  and  basic  train- 
ing. 

Now,  I  ask,  how  can  we  do  anything 
about  terrorism  if  we  do  not  train  our 
personnel?  The  reason  we  put  this 
money  in  is  because  we  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  train  our  own  personnel. 
So  we  include  in  that  $8.6  million. 

Then  for  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, we  include  $5  million. 
This  is  for  strategic  materials  for  re- 
search facilities.  For  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  and  Records  Com- 
mission, we  added  $4  million. 

This  is  the  full  amount  that  we  ap- 
propriated, which  exceeds  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  one  item  here  that  should 
not  have  been  increased  because  each 
one  of  these  items  has  to  do  with  the 
security  of  this  Nation. 

We  do  not  like  the  idea  of  coming 
before  the  House  and  telling  our  col- 
leagues that  we  are  over  this  budget, 
over  the  recommended  budget.  We  do 
not  like  it.  but  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  find  it  necessary,  and  it  is 
necessary  because  what  we  as  a  com- 
mittee have  done  is  based  not  only  on 
what  we  as  a  collective  committee 
have  decided,  but  that  decision  has 
been  based  on  the  recommendations 


made  by  the  authorizing  committees, 
and  their  recommendations  are  based 
on  hearings  that  have  been  held  and 
research  that  they  have  done.  Their 
reconunendations  are  just  and  are  fair, 
and  we  believe  that  we  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  comply  with  their  re- 
quests as  much  as  we  possibly  can, 
even  though  in  this  instance  we  were 
not  able  to  do  it  100  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Members  of  my  conunittee.  We 
have  gone  through  a  tremendous 
period  of  give  and  take,  and  there  has 
been  opposition.  Again  on  their  behalf 
I  must  say  that  we  do  not  like  this 
idea  of  coming  in  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  is  above  the  budget,  but  this 
recommendation  is  the  collective  opin- 
ion of  these  Members  who  sat  and  de- 
liberated for  hours  and  finally  came 
up  with  a  recommendation. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka],  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Hoyer],  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAND],  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Yates],  as  well  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen],  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lowery],  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Wolf]  for  the  very  fine  job 
that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  present  this  bill  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Members  and 
ask  for  their  support. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  begin  by 
commending  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roybal],  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee.  It  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  working  with  him.  My  entire 
tenure  on  the  committee  began  just  a 
short  time  ago,  and  I  think  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal.  I  have  great  admira- 
tion for  the  fairness  of  this  gentleman, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
also  for  the  colleagues  that  we  work 
with,  both  on  the  majority  and  the 
minority  sides  in  this  committee. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  for  me 
just  to  make  the  point  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  unusual  subcommittees 
probably  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  because  the 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal 
Service,  and  General  Government 
deals  with  some  64  different  agencies. 
If  one  wants  to  learn  about  govern- 
ment and  government  spending,  I 
think  this  is  the  place  where  one 
would  get  more  insight  and  more  expe- 
rience on  how  this  is  handled  than  any 
other,  because  it  is  a  diverse  subcom- 
mittee, and  it  handles  a  large  number 
of  activities  in  government  operation 
from  the  executive  branch,  of  course, 
to  Treasury  and  Postal,  of  course,  and 
many  other  agencies.  This  is  a  tough 
committee  to  serve  on  because  you 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  hearings 


and  you  have  to  have  that  kind  of 
input  to  make  these  determinations. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  problems  of 
the  budget.  Elverybody  wants  to  cut 
money.  We  all  talk  about  cutting. 
That  is  the  great  cry  around  here.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  commit- 
tees—and the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  one— that  have  to  decide 
where  we  are  going  to  spend  the 
money,  because  if  we  are  not  going  to 
shut  government  down  entirely,  we 
have  to  come  up  with  a  plan  for  the 
orderly  expenditure  of  funds.  I  think 
that  is  wliat  this  subcommittee  has 
tried  to  do  in  this  bill. 
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It  is  a  good  mix.  It  is  a  good  experi- 
ence. I  think  the  conunittee  members 
from  the  full  committee  level  all  the 
way  down  under  the  able  leadership  of 
our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]  have  done 
an  outstanding  job,  keeping  in  mind 
that  we  have  restraints  to  operate 
under,  yet  we  have  got  to  make  this 
Government  work. 

This  bill  I  think  is  equitable.  It  has 
been  well-crafted  and  I  think  it  ad- 
dresses the  problems  that  we  face 
today. 

There  are  three  major  accounts  in 
our  bill,  each  of  them  in  one  way  or 
another  are  very  important  to  our  con- 
stituents. This  covers  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  revenue  foregone  ap- 
propriations, which  subsidizes  the 
nonprofit  mailers. 

Speaking  about  the  Customs  Service, 
one  of  the  most  important  agencies 
that  we  deal  with,  this  is  a  revenue- 
producing  agency,  extremely  impor- 
tant in  today's  fight  against  illegal 
drug  importations. 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $793  million  for  the 
Customs  Service.  With  this  level  of 
funding,  the  committee  proposes  to  re- 
store some  1,547  positions  that  OMB, 
that  is  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  proposed  to  eliminate  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  Therein  lies  a  large  part  of 
the  problem  is  this  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  the  committee  and  the  OMB 
operation  as  to  what  we  really  need  to 
make  these  particular  agencies  work. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  pro- 
vided funding  for  an  additional  850 
Customs  personnel.  One  of  the  major 
functions  carried  out  by  the  Customs 
Service  is  the  detection,  interdiction, 
and  investigation  of  the  smuggling  of 
illegal  narcotics  and  other  contraband 
into  the  United  States.  If  we  truly 
have  declared  a  war  on  drugs,  then  let 
us  fight  the  battle  in  a  meaningful 
way  and  provide  our  agents  with  the 
resources  that  they  need  to  protect 
our  borders  from  illegal  drug  importa- 
tions. 

Likewise,  the  committee  is  commit- 
ted to  insuring  that  our  tax  system  is 


operated  in  an  orderly  fashion.  We 
want  to  encourage  voluntary  compli- 
ance with  our  tax  laws  and  seek  out 
those  who  avoid  paying  their  fair 
share. 

If  you  want  a  real  stunning  figure, 
you  might  take  a  look  at  the  fact  it 
was  estimated  that  we  left  some  $80 
billion  on  the  table  of  collectible  taxes 
that  were  not  collected  last  year  be- 
cause we  did  not  have  the  resources, 
the  agents  or  the  data-collecting  facili- 
ties to  audit  and  collect  the  $80  billion 
that  we  left  and  we  sorely  need  as  far 
as  operating  this  Government  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  committee  recommends  a  fund- 
ing level  of  $4.24  billion  for  the  IRS. 
In  the  past  the  IRS  funding  issue  has 
been  misunderstood,  I  think,  by  the 
folks  at  OMB.  For  years,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  concerned  over  the  inad- 
equate budget  for  the  IRS.  Last  year 
we  attempted  to  rectify  the  problems 
of  lost  tax  returns,  long  refund  delays, 
and  Inadequate  taxpayer  services  by 
allocating  the  IRS  enough  money  to 
let  them  do  their  job  properly.  Howev- 
er, the  OMB  strongly  reconmiended  a 
veto  of  our  bill,  only  to  submit  a  major 
supplemental  for  tax  administration 
just  a  few  months  later.  We  want  to 
avoid  having  the  OMB  come  back  to 
us  early  next  year  to  request  yet  an- 
other supplemental  for  the  IRS. 

The  last  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
dealing  with  revenue  foregone.  The 
committee  has  recommended  $690  mil- 
lion for  payment  to  the  Postal  Service 
fund.  The  proposed  funding  level  for 
revenue  foregone  is  $650  million.  This 
was  a  zero  reconmiendation  from  the 
administration.  Therein  also  lies  one 
of  the  problems  why  this  particular 
committee's  appropriations  are  so 
much  higher  than  that  recommended 
by  the  recommendation.  This  level 
should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
$650  million  level.  It  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  current  rates  for 
nonprofit  mailers  until  October  1, 
1987. 

Thus,  overall,  I  am  very  pleased  with 
our  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  get  in  there  and  debate 
their  points,  but  I  think  we  have  come 
out  with  an  equitable  that  will  provide 
adequate  appropriations  to  operate 
these  some  64  agencies  that  we  have 
dealt  with. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  in- 
dependent agencies  for  the  1987  fiscal 
year. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  Chairman  Ed  Roybal, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Joe 
Skeen  of  New  Mexico,  for  their  indus- 


trious efforts  in  bringing  this  measure 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Led  by  the 
diligent  efforts  of  these  two  gentle- 
men, the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mitte.  and  the  subcommittee  staff. 
Tex  Gimnels  and  Bill  Smith,  have  for- 
mulated a  fair,  solid,  and  overall  re- 
spectable piece  of  work. 

I  want  to  express  my  thanks,  first  of 
all,  to  the  Rules  Committee  for  report- 
ing a  rule  waiving  points  of  order 
against  the  appropriation  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service.  I  Icnow  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  reluctant  to  re- 
quest, and  the  Rules  Committee  is  re- 
luctant to  grant,  rules  which  waive 
points  of  order  against  unauthorized 
appropriations.  However,  the  waiver 
provided  for  the  Customs  sections  of 
our  bill  is  entirely  appropriate. 

It  is  through  no  fault  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Customs  Service  are  not  au- 
thorized. We  face  the  same  situation 
almost  every  year  because  the  Cus- 
toms Service  has  only  been  authorized 
once  in  the  past  10  years.  This  year, 
an  authorization  has  not  even  been  re- 
ported from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

In  light  of  the  grave  problems  that 
this  country  faces  with  drugs  stream- 
ing through  our  borders,  it  would  have 
been  irresponsible  for  us  not  to  fund 
the  Customs  Service  simply  because 
there  is  no  authorization.  Owing  to 
these  compelling  circumstances,  the 
Rules  Committee  granted  a  waiver, 
and  I  thank  them  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in 
this  bill  is  the  funding  we  provide  for 
the  Customs  Service.  Hvery  Member  of 
this  House  is  well  aware  that  ilicit 
drugs  threaten  to  destroy  the  youth  of 
our  Nation. 

Any  Member  who  is  serious  about 
doing  something  to  address  our  Na- 
tion's drug  problem  should  support 
this  bill.  Our  conunittee  has  dramati- 
cally "beefed-up"  funding  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service  so  that  it  can  wage  a  war 
on  drugs.  Without  the  funding  provid- 
ed by  the  committee,  the  Customs 
Service  would  be  unable  to  fight  the 
flood  of  drugs  entering  this  country. 

According  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
85  tons  of  cocaine,  10  tons  of  heroin, 
15,000  to  16,000  tons  of  marijuana  and 
200  tons  of  hasish  entered  our  borders 
last  year.  The  illegal  drug  trade  is  an 
insidious  plague  which  infects  our  so- 
ciety, and  only  if  we  are  prepared  to 
provide  the  Customs  Service  with  the 
manpower  and  resources  they  need 
will  we  be  able  to  stop  drug  nmners  at 
our  borders. 

While  drugs  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant element  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Customs  Service,  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Customs 
Service  enforces  over  400  laws  and  reg- 
ulations. Some  of  these  laws  are  very 
important  to  domestic  industry.  Time 
and  time  again.  Members  have  written 


our  subcommittee  and  testified  at  our 
hearings  to  request  that  the  Ciistoms 
Service  be  given  adequate  resources  to 
fight  the  problem  of  Illegal  imports.  I 
Icnow  how  critical  this  is  for  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry.  Industry  rep- 
resentatives and  veteran  customs'  per- 
sonnel agree  that  $35  to  $40  billion  in 
goods  which  should  be  subject  to  duty 
enter  this  country  illegally.  This  costs 
the  U.S.  Treasury  nearly  $3  billion  in 
lost  duties  each  year. 

Another  meritorious  feature  of  the 
bill  concerns  the  U.S.  Postal  Service's 
revenue  foregone  initiatives.  As  the 
largest  item  in  the  Postal  Service's 
budget,  revenue  foregone  provisions 
compensate  the  Postal  Service  for  the 
revenue  lost  as  a  result  of  their  provid- 
ing subsidized  mail  service  to  small 
community  newspapers,  libraries,  and 
nonprofit  organizations.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  any  reduction  in  funding 
for  nonprofit  mail  rates  from  the 
amount  approved  by  the  committee 
would  drastically  inhibit  the  wave  of 
voluntarism  and  private  initiative  in 
the  United  States. 

There  are  many  organizations  which 
merit  such  reduced  postal  rates  in 
their  efforts  to  provide  service  to  the 
public.  Organizations  such  as  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  the  National  Easter 
Seal  Society,  just  to  mention  a  few,  all 
benefit  from  the  Revenue  Foregone 
Reimbursement  Program. 

The  committee  has  acted  responsi- 
bly in  restoring  the  funds  necessary  to 
implement  the  revenue  foregone  provi- 
sions, despite  the  administration's 
desire  to  defund  the  program.  Let  me 
conunend  the  wisdom  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  its  efforts  to  continue  this 
valuable  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  bill  rep- 
resents a  balance  of  necessary  spend- 
ing and  fiscal  restraint.  This  is  a  good 
bill,  and  one  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  should  support.  Once  again,  I 
want  to  conmiend  the  subcommittee 
for  its  tireless  efforts  on  this  bill.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  substantive  work. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
sedate,  quiet  and  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5294,  the  Treasury- 
Postal  Service  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  my  good  friend,  Ed 
Roybal,  for  bringing  a  well-balanced 
bill  to  the  floor. 

For  several  years  now,  Chairman, 
Roybal  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  guiding  this  bill  on  the  floor,  negoti- 
ating with  the  other  body  and  bring- 
ing back  the  House  position  from  con- 
ference. 
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Every  member  of  the  subcommittee 
can  attest  Ed  Rotbal  is  a  fair  chair- 
man who  listens  and  acts  on  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

As  a  long  time  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, it's  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
work  with  Chairman  Roybal.  And  he 
has  an  able  staff  headed  by  Tex  Gun- 
nels, a  friend  of  mine  for  over  20 
years. 

And  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  my  good  friend  Joe 
Sk££n  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
during  his  first  term  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Both  gentlemen  have  worked  hard 
together  with  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  to  produce  a  well 
balanced  bill  that  doesn't  bust  the 
budget. 

Last  year,  the  Treasury  bill  was  the 
only  biU  vetoed  by  the  President.  I 
think  that  the  administration  made  a 
mistake  in  rejecting  the  Treasury  bill, 
and  that  shortsighted  gesture  almost 
caused  a  funding  crisis  in  the  IRS. 
This  Committee  averted  a  serious  dis- 
ruption of  our  tax  system  by  appropri- 
ating $340  million  for  the  IRS  in  the 
Urgent  Supplemental— a  supplemental 
request  that  was  recommended  just  a 
few  months  after  the  President  vetoed 
the  bUl. 

Today,  the  subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended a  responsible  bill  that  at- 
tempts to  adequately  fund  important 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  the 
Postal  Service  subsidy  without  busting 
the  302(b)  allocation.  In  fact,  this  bill 
is  $3  million  below  the  allocation  in 
discretionary  budget  authority.  How- 
ever, because  the  administration  un- 
derfunded several  agencies  in  their  re- 
quest to  Congress,  the  bottom  line 
shows  a  $938  million  increase  over  the 
President's  recommended  level. 

As  the  chairman  explained,  most  of 
the  Increase— some  97  percent  of  the 
$938  million  increase— is  due  to  add- 
ons for  three  agencies:  the  IRS,  the 
Postal  Service,  and  Customs.  So,  if 
you're  looking  for  a  place  to  cut,  you 
have  to  take  a  slice  out  of  nonprofit 
mailing  subsidies,  cut  revenue  produc- 
ing problems  or  slash  drug  interdiction 
money  in  the  Customs  Service.  As  you 
can  see,  there's  not  much  of  a  choice. 

Moreover,  almost  half  of  the  money 
appropriated  in  this  bill  is  for  manda- 
tory items.  The  pasmients  for  retired 
Federal  employee  health  benefits  and 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund,  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent's salary,  amount  to  $6  billion  out 
of  the  $13.7  billion  provided  in  this 
bill.  These  payments  are  fixed  costs 
mandated  by  law.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  no  control  over  this 
mandatory  spending,  and  the  amoimt 
provided  in  this  bill  is  the  same  as  the 
administration  requested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  disagree  with  the 
administration's  position  on  funding 
levels  recommended  in  this  bill. 


Because  the  administration  proposal 
for  a  cross  subsidy  of  postal  rates  has 
not  been  passed,  the  committee  recom- 
mended $650  million  to  maintain  re- 
duced nonprofit  mail  rates. 

To  continue  our  war  on  drugs,  the 
committee  added  $112  million  to  the 
Customs  Service. 

To  ensure  the  revenue  predictions  in 
the  budget  resolution,  the  committee 
recommended  an  additional  $150  mil- 
lion for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Despite  these  well  justified  in- 
creases, OMB  objects  to  this  bill. 

The  administration  is  most  con- 
cerned about  a  $5.4  million  cut  for  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  in  OMB  and  language  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  OMB  resources.  This 
provision  has  implications  for  all  of 
the  programs  in  this  bill,  and  I  regret 
that  the  committee  has  taken  this 
action. 

OMB  will  recommend  a  veto  if  this 
language  is  included.  Let  me  read  from 
a  letter  that  I  received  from  Jim 
Miller: 

"The  denial  of  funding  for  the 
Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  alone  would  prompt  a  veto  rec- 
ommendation." 

I  am  including  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  this  letter  and  the  accompanying 
statement  of  administration  policy. 
Executive  Ofkice  of  the  Presi- 
dent, OmcE  OF  Manageicent  and 
Budget. 

Washington,  DC,  July  30,  1986. 
Hon.  Silvio  Conte. 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sil:  As  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  prepares  to  mark  up  the  1987 
Treasury/Postal  Service/General  Govern- 
ment Appropriations  bill.  I  would  like  to 
outline  the  Administration's  position  on  the 
bill  approved  by  the  Subcommittee. 

If  the  bill  is  presented  to  the  President  in 
its  present  form,  I  will  recommend  a  veto. 
The  denial  of  funding  for  the  Office  of  In- 
formation and  Regulatory  Affairs  consti- 
tutes an  unacceptable  restriction  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch's  constitutional  prerogatives 
and  responsibility  to  oversee  regulatory  af- 
fairs and  would  prevent  the  application  of 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act.  This  provi- 
sion alone  would  warrant  a  veto  recommen- 
dation. 

The  funding  levels  in  the  bill  are  unac- 
ceptable as  well.  Total  discretionary  budget 
authority  in  the  bill  is  $7.7  billion,  $1.0  bil- 
lion more  than  the  President's  request  and 
$0.6  billion  more  than  the  1986  enacted 
level.  The  increase  jeopardizes  the  likeli- 
hood of  meeting  the  target  deficit  estab- 
lished in  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  leg- 
islation. 

The  Administration  opposes  three  major 
Increases  in  discretionary  spending. 

The  Postal  Service  increase  of  $650  mil- 
lion in  the  revenue  forgone  appropriation 
over  the  request  continues  subsidization  of 
preferred  mailers.  Moreover,  the  increase 
provides  reduced  postage  for  questionable 
uses  of  the  mail  (i.e.  advertising  and  com- 
mercial solicitation  for  products  and  serv- 
ices) are  ones  taxpayers  cannot  and  should 
not  bear. 


The  Subcommittee  has  increased  funding 
for  Customs  Service  salaries  and  expenses 
by  $100  million  and  added  850  positions. 
This  14  percent  increase  of  budget  resources 
and  personnel  over  the  President's  request 
is  unwarranted  and  cannot  be  supported  by 
any  demonstration  of  need  by  the  Customs 
Service. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  Increase  of 
$150  million,  with  an  additional  3.000  to 
3,500  positions,  is  unacceptable.  The  Presi- 
dent's request  already  includes  major  In- 
creases in  tax  processing,  examinations  and 
appeals,  and  investigations,  collection  and 
taxpayer  service.  Further  increases  as  out- 
lined in  the  Subcommittee  bill  will  make  it 
very  difficult  to  recruit,  train,  and  assimi- 
late these  large  numbers  of  personnel  and 
will  also  exacerbate  overall  funding  level 
problems. 

The  Administration  must  also  take  issue 
with  several  language  provisions.  The  bill, 
which  mandates  Customs  Service  staffing 
levels  and  prohibits  consolidation  of  regions, 
puts  unnecessary  restraints  on  the  Service 
as  it  strives  to  improve  efficiency  through 
administrative  changes.  Section  522  contin- 
ues the  prohibition  on  transferral  of  the 
Critical  Materials  Stockpile  from  General 
Services  Administration,  and  Section  619 
continues  the  ban  on  changing  the  Com- 
bined Federal  Campaign  rules.  These  are 
yet  further  infringements  on  Executive 
Branch  prerogatives. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  overstep  legis- 
lative functions  (particularly  those  enunci- 
ated by  the  Supreme  Court  in  INS.  v. 
Chadha)  by  requiring  Congressional  Com- 
mittee approval  of  Executive  Brsinch  ac- 
tions and  impeding  the  ability  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  manage  properly  and  effec- 
tively its  responsibilities.  The  most  objec- 
tionable provisions  involve  the  transfer  of 
funds  within  appropriations.  While  we 
remain  open  to  discussion  of  specific  issues 
and  items  of  concern  to  Members  and  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  we  strongly  oppose 
efforts  to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional 
authority  and  legitimate  policy  and  manage- 
rial functions  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  enclosure  identifies  and  discusses 
these  and  other  funding  and  language  provi- 
sions that  are  objectionable  to  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  influence  to 
report  a  bill  that  eliminates  unnecessary 
spending  increases  and  objectionable  lan- 
guage provisions  and  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Administration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  C.  Miuxr  III. 

Director. 

Treasury-Postal  Appropriations  Bill, 
1987  Objectionable  Provisions 

I.  FUNDING  levels 

U.S.  Postal  Service.  The  Administration 
opposes  the  Postal  Service  increase  of  $650 
million  in  the  revenue  forgone  appropria- 
tion which  continues  the  subsidization  of 
the  preferred  maUers  and  unfairly  burdens 
the  American  taxpayers.  Moreover,  the 
Committee's  increase  provides  reduced  post- 
age rates  for  questionable  uses  of  the  mail 
(i.e.  advertising  and  commercial  solicitation 
of  product  services)  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. 

U.S.  Customs  Service,  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses. The  Subcommittee  has  provided  a 
$100  million  increase  above  the  President's 
request,  including  funding  for  850  FTE.  An 
increase  of  this  size  is  unjustifiable,  and  the 
Administration  strongly  opposes  it. 


Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  Subcom- 
mittee increased  funding  by  $150  million 
and  staffing  by  3000  to  3500  FTE  over  the 
President's  budget.  In  1986  IRS  received 
large  increases  for  returns  processing  and 
computer  equipment.  The  President's  re- 
quest already  includes  significant  additional 
Increases,  particularly  in  examination  and 
appeals  and  investigation,  collection  and 
taxpayer  service.  The  Subconmiittee's  addi- 
tions are  unnecessary,  or  at  least  premature 
until  the  latest  increases  are  assimilated  and 
results  are  evaluated. 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 
The  Administration  opposes  the  increase  of 
$12  million  over  the  President's  request. 

U.S.  Secret  Service.  The  Administration 
opposes  the  increase  of  $6  million  for  con- 
tinued construction  at  the  Rowley  Training 
Center.  The  revised  Master  Plan  for  the 
Training  Center  has  never  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center.  The  Subcommittee  funding  recom- 
mendation for  FLETC  is  a  41%  increase 
over  the  President's  budget  and  is  clearly 
unjustified  given  the  projected  basic  train- 
ii'g  student  attendance  for  1987.  In  addition, 
th?  Administration  believes  it  is  premature 
to  appropriate  additional  anti-terrorist 
training  funds  without  first  determining 
specific  course  content,  the  appropriate 
agency  participants  and  overall  program  ju- 
risdiction. 

National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction 
Fund.  The  Administration  does  not  support 
the  construction  of  a  Strategic  Material  Re- 
search Facility  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
and  therefore  opposes  the  $5  million  Sub- 
conunittee  funding  for  this  account. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  The 
decrease  in  funding  of  $5.4  million  is  highly 
objectionable  to  the  Administration.  The 
discontinuation  of  funding  for  the  Office  of 
Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs  will 
jeopardize  essential  Executive  Branch  ac- 
tivities. 

Genera/  Services  Administration,  Federal 
Buildings  Fund.  The  Administration  op- 
poses the  addition  of  five  construction 
projects  and  strongly  opposes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  building  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  purchase  of  a  site  for 
a  Federal  building  In  Chicago.  Illinois. 

II.  LANGUAGE  PROVISIONS 

Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Af- 
fairs. The  Subcommittee  has  restricted  any 
expenditures  on  OIRA.  The  denial  consti- 
tutes an  unacceptable  restraint  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive's constitutional  prerogatives  and  re- 
sponsibility to  oversee  regulatory  affairs, 
and  will  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  Pa- 
perwork Reduction  Act.  This  item  alone  will 
warrant  a  veto  reconmiendation  of  the  bill. 

Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  restrictions 
on  setting  personnel  levels  for  taxpayer 
service  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are 
objectionable.  The  restriction  limits  the 
flexibility  of  the  IRS  to  efficiently  allocate 
resources  and  to  respond  to  changing  work- 
force needs. 

Critical  Materials  Stockpile.  The  Adminis- 
tration opposes  the  prohibition  on  the 
transfer  of  the  stockpile  management  from 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

Coruolidation  of  Customs  offices.  The  pro- 
hibition on  consolidation  within  the  Cus- 
toms Service  infringes  on  management  pre- 
rogatives. Given  this  prohibition.  Customs 
will  not  be  able  to  realize  efficiency  im- 
provements through  re-assigning  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  among  offices.  The  Ad- 
ministration strongly  opposes  this  provision. 


U.S.  Customs  Service,  Personnel  Floor. 
The  Administration  opposes  the  bill  lan- 
guage establishing  an  FTE  floor  level  of 
14,891  FTE  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  In 
addition,  the  Administration  opposes  Sec- 
tion 520,  which  establishes  monthly  report- 
ing requirements  on  FTE  levels  by  each 
Customs  Service  district.  Such  an  arbitrary 
requirement  diminishes  the  management 
role  of  the  Executive  Branch  in  developing 
a  national  operating  strategy  for  Customs 
Service  activities. 

Combined  Federal  Campaign.  The  contin- 
ued ban  on  changing  the  rules  of  CFC  is  un- 
necessary. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  The  re- 
strictions regarding  the  review  of  marketing 
orders  and  Executive  Branch  testimony,  as 
well  as  the  issuance  of  certain  statistical 
data  and  regulations,  are  objectionable. 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations.  The  Subcommittee  has  cut 
the  I*resident's  request  for  Federal  funding 
for  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  (ACIR)  in  half.  The 
ACIR  provides  Independent  research  on  a 
wide  range  of  issues  with  intergovernmental 
impact.  The  Administration  reconnmends 
the  continuation  of  the  requested  level  of 
Federal  support  for  their  work. 

Title  V,  Section  507.  The  Administration 
opposes  the  prohibition  on  contracting  for 
work  performed  by  employees  In  selected 
positions  in  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

Title  V,  Section  509.  The  Administration 
strongly  opposes  the  prohibition  on  sale, 
lease,  rental,  excessing,  surplusing  or  dispos- 
al of  any  portion  of  properties  located  at 
Port  DeRussy,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

General  and  administrative  provisions  in 
violation  of  Chadha.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  1983  (in  INS.  v.  Chadha)  that  legis- 
lative vetoes  of  Executive  Branch  actions 
taken  pursuant  to  law  are  not  permitted 
under  the  Constitution.  Such  vetoes  include 
not  only  actions  by  one  House,  but  also  ac- 
tions by  Committees.  The  Subcommittee 
has  included  the  unconstitutional  require- 
ment for  approval  from  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations  in 
the  following  cases: 

Secret  Service  activities  (listed  in  Title  I. 
p.  11): 

Tranfer  funds  for  the  Department  of  the 
Tteasury  between  appropriations: 

Increases  in  project  funding  within  the 
Federal  Buildings  Fund  for  Repairs  and  Al- 
terations: 

The  funding  of  additional  projects  for 
which  prospectuses  have  been  fully  ap- 
proved within  the  Federal  Buildings  Fund: 

Emergency  repairs  funded  by  the  Federal 
Buildings  FXind; 

Transfer  of  funds  within  the  Federal 
Buildings  FHind:  and 

Renovation  of  offices  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

Section  611,  which  states  "None  of  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  implement, 
administer,  or  enter  In  any  regulation  which, 
has  been  disapproved  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  duly  adopted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  law  of  the  United 
States'  is  constitutional  under  Chadha  as 
well. 

Prohibition  on  payment  of  nominees.  The 
Administration  has  consistently  opposed 
section  606  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
funds  "to  any  person  for  the  filling  of  any 
position  for  which  he  or  she  has  been  nomi- 
nated after  the  Senate  has  voted  not  to  ap- 
prove the  nomination  of  said  person."  This 
provision   raises  substantial   constitutional 


concerns  as  an  infringement  on  the  Presi- 
dent's appointment  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  hate  to  see  the 
hard  work  of  this  committee  rejected 
because  of  this  provision. 

It  doesn't  belong  in  this  bill,  and  I'll 
be  working  in  conference  with  the 
other  body  to  restore  the  funding  and 
to  remove  this  restrictive  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  5294. 

D  1230 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman     from     Mississippi     [Mr. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  to  the  ranking  memlier. 
Mr.  Skeen,  and  to  each  subcommittee 
member.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Coleman,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  LowERY,  and  Mr.  Wou. 

In  fact,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  each 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  particular  each  subcommit- 
tee chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member— Silvio  Conte,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee; 
Neal  Smith  and  the  late  George 
O'Brien  of  the  Commerce- Justice  Sub- 
committee; Bill  Chappell  and  Joe 
McDade  of  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee, formerly  chaired  by  our  good 
friend  Joe  Addabbo;  Julian  Dixon 
and  Larry  Coughlin  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Subcommittee;  Tom  Bevill 
and  John  Myers  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Subcommittee; 
Dave  Obey  and  Jack  Kebcp  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee;  Eddie 
BoLAND  and  Bill  Green  of  the  HUD- 
Independent  Agencies  Subcommittee; 
Sid  Yates  and  Ralph  Regttla  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee;  Bill  Natcher 
and  Sil  Conte  of  the  Labor-HHS-Edu- 
cation  Subcommittee;  Bill  Hefner 
and  Mickey  Edwards  of  the  Military 
Construction  Sulacommittee;  Bill 
Lehman  and  Larry  Coughlin  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee;  and,  of 
course,  Virginia  Smith,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Development  Subcommittee 
which  I  chair. 

I  suspect  that  I  have  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  longer 
than  anybody  in  history  and  have 
been  chairman  since  1979.  Certainly  I 
have  enjoyed  every  bit  of  it.  But  what 
I  want  to  point  out  is  that  in  a  recent 
magazine  article  it  was  said  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  the  only 
committee  whose  bills  have  to  pass. 

That  being  true,  we  certainly  have  a 
great  responsibility.  I  would  not  say 
that  our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
is  completely  nonpartisan,  but  I  will 
say  that  it  is  bipartisan. 

May  I  say  again  and  point  out  for 
the  record  that  the  purpose  of  appro- 
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priations  and  the  purpose  of  govem- 
ment  is  to  serve  the  people.  The  com- 
plaint that  is  made  about  this  bill,  as 
about  many  others,  is  about  the  things 
in  there  that  render  service  to  the 
people. 

Unfortunately  we  have  people  here 
who  look  only  at  dollars  and  cents  and 
cost  and  this  and  the  other.  That  has 
to  be  done,  but  the  sole  purpose  of 
government  is  to  help  the  people  and 
not  to  cause  trouble. 

The  cuts  that  we  have  made  in  the 
last  few  years  have  not  gone  to  the 
deficit  or  to  the  debt.  It  has  gone  to  in- 
crease the  carryover  and  certain  other 
activities  of  the  Government. 

I  pointed  this  out  several  times.  In 
the  early  days  of  our  Republic,  or 
before  our  Republic,  you  might  say.  in 
1781  to  1788  we  had  each  State  look- 
ing after  its  own  well-being  within  its 
territorial  boundaries.  It  did  not  work. 

The  word  "United"  got  into  the 
name  of  our  country  because  the  colo- 
nies and  later  the  States  joined  to- 
gether. Keep  this  in  mind:  we  started 
throwing  the  weight  of  the  Federal 
Government  behind  the  development 
and  behind  the  problems  of  all  the 
country  in  1934.  Since  1934.  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
threw  its  weight  into  development,  the 
wealth  of  this  country  has  increased 
41  times.  Since  1940  it  has  increased  36 
times.  It  is  estimated  that  our  total  na- 
tional value  is  $16.2  triUion. 

I  grant  you  that  our  finances  are  in 
bad.  bad  shape,  but  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  committee.  Again,  I  want 
to  compliment  not  only  my  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  the  Republican 
leader  here  but  all  members  of  the 
committee.  I  can't  say  how  proud  I  am 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  We 
get  lots  of  requests;  we  do  the  best  we 
can.  I  think  that  we  all  can  be  proud 
of  our  actions. 

Tou  may  say  well,  they  passed  the 
Budget  Act;  now  live  with  it.  We 
passed  the  Budget  Act  here  because  46 
percent  of  our  spending  was  bypassing 
the  annual  review  process  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  where  we  had 
held  the  line.  After  10  years  now  52 
percent  is  going  around  the  annual 
review  process  and  appropriations. 

The  other  thing  that  I  would  point 
out  is  that  when  they  agreed  to  let  the 
Senate  be  controlled  by  outlays,  why 
that  is  under  the  control  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
can  do,  but  our  committee  is  trying  to 
work  it  out. 

I  take  this  time  to  commend  the 
folks  who  I  work  with  and  commend 
them  for  the  job  that  they  have  done 
in  looking  after  the  country  and  re- 
membering that  we  represent  the 
people,  and  let  us  take  care  of  the  peo- 
ple's interest. 

Mr.  SK£EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen]  has  18 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilman]. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5294. 
our  Treasury-Postal  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roybal],  and  our 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  SkeenI. 
for  their  hard  work  in  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  floor  at  this  time.  In- 
cluded in  this  legislation  is  the  vital 
revenue  foregone  appropriations  of 
$650  million. 

Presently,  without  revenue  foregone, 
many  nonprofit  organizations  could 
not  continue  to  make  their  vital  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation's  educational, 
social,  and  cultural  strength.  Such  val- 
uable organizations  as  public  libraries 
and  countless  other  important  non- 
profit entities  would  find  it  consider- 
ably difficult  to  continue  their  pro- 
grams without  financial  help  with 
their  mailings. 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  further  sup- 
port of  that  provision  of  the  Treasury. 
Postal  Service,  and  general  govern- 
ment appropriations  which  refer,  spe- 
cifically to  fiscal  1987  funding  levels 
for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  The 
flood  of  illicit  drugs  coming  to  our 
shores  is  expected  to  be  greater  this 
year  than  ever  before.  Our  House 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control,  on  which  I  serve  as  rank- 
ing minority  member,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Rangel.  has  estimated  that  12  tons  of 
heroin,  as  much  as  60,000  tons  of  mari- 
juana, 200  tons  of  hashish,  and  an 
alarming  150  tons  of  cocaine  will  be 
smuggled  into  the  United  States 
during  the  current  year.  Only  85  tons 
of  cocaine  was  estimated  to  be  import- 
ed in  1984.  Increased  availability  has 
resulted  in  increasing  demand  for.  and 
addition  to  drugs.  More  than  25  mil- 
lion people  have  tried  cocaine,  and  as 
many  as  1.2  million  people  have 
become  addicted  and  are  in  need  of 
treatment. 

The  Customs  Service  is  a  key  compo- 
nent of  our  Nation's  effort  to  control 
the  importation  of  drugs  and  other 
contraband  at  land.  sea.  and  air  ports 
of  entry  into  the  United  States.  We 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  assure 
that  the  Customs  Service  has  the  man- 
power and  resources  to  continue  to  do 
the  most  effective  job  possible  in  our 
war  against  drugs.  The  bill  before  us 
today  seeks  to  accomplish  this  goal  by 
restoring  the  1.547  positions  that  were 
proposed  for  elimination  in  1987;  pro- 
vided for  an  additional  850  positions. 


and  directed  the  Customs  Service  to 
maintain  an  average  of  14.891  person- 
nel during  fiscal  year  1987.  As  a  result, 
funding  is  proposed  to  be  increased  to 
$793  million  which  is  $100  million 
above  the  budget  request  and  $76  mil- 
lion above  the  fiscal  1986  funding 
level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  early  this  year  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  traveled  to  our  Southwest 
border  to  review  the  drug  trafficking 
situation  in  that  region,  and  to  meet 
with  Mexican  President  de  la  Madrid 
and  Attorney  General  Ramirez  to  dis- 
cuss ways  that  the  ever  increasing 
drug  trafficking  activity  across  our 
border  with  Mexico  could  be  stopped. 
Our  study  mission  revealed  the  dis- 
tressing fact  that  in  terms  of  drug 
smuggling,  our  border  with  Mexico  is 
out  of  control— it  is  a  virtual  sieve.  It  is 
estimated  that  Mexico  currently  sup- 
plies 42  percent  of  the  heroin.  30  to  35 
percent  of  the  marijuana,  and  one- 
third  of  the  cocaine  consumed  in  the 
United  States. 

In  an  effort  to  respond  to  this  situa- 
tion, the  administration  is  currently 
planning  a  Southwest  border  drug 
interdiction  initiative.  That  initiative 
is  a  direct  result  of  planned  actions  re- 
sulting from  the  President's  April  8. 
1986.  National  Security  decision  direc- 
tive in  which  drug  trafficking  is  recog- 
nized as  a  national  security  threat. 
While  details  of  the  operation  have 
not  been  fully  disclosed  at  this  time,  it 
is  understood  that  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice will  be  sending  as  much  as  200  ad- 
ditional personnel  to  the  Southwest 
border  to  increase  our  drug  interdic- 
tion capability.  I  applaud  that  effort 
and  look  forward  to  the  detailed  infor- 
mation the  committee  has  requested 
on  Customs'  plans  and  operations  in 
this  important  venture. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
add  that  we  are  all  coming  to  recog- 
nize that  as  important  as  they  are,  en- 
forcement and  interdiction  activities 
alone  will  never  lead  to  a  victory  in 
our  war  against  drugs.  Education  ini- 
tiatives to  reduce  demand  at  home, 
and  increased  emphasis  on  reducing 
drug  production  in  source  countries 
must  also  be  addressed.  The  majority 
and  minority  leadership  are  currently 
working  on  a  legislative  package  de- 
signed to  provide  such  a  coordinated 
approach  to  the  drug  problem.  Clear- 
ly, the  Customs  Service  will  play  a  key 
role  in  any  antidrug  legislation  that  is 
fashioned.  In  our  continuing  efforts  to 
combat  narcotics  trafficking.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Coleman]. 
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Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 


5294.  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and 
general  Government  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
chairman.  Mr.  Roybal.  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Mr.  Skeen.  the 
committee  has  produced  a  bill  which 
meets  to  goals  of  the  Nation  in  the 
area  of  drug  enforcement,  revenue  col- 
lection, and  the  management  of  Gov- 
ernment while  staying  under  the 
302(b)  allocation  provided  by  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  chairman  has  already  addressed 
the  fine  points  of  the  legislation 
before  the  House  and  therefore  I 
would  like  to  address  some  important 
areas  contained  in  this  bill  in  greater 
detail. 

The  committee  has  made  substantial 
changes  to  the  administration's  budget 
request  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 
The  administration  had  requested 
that  the  Congress  affirm  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  cut  of  777  full  time  personnel 
in  the  Customs  Service  below  the 
fiscal  year  1986  level  and  cut  an  addi- 
tional 770  full  time  positions  for  a 
total  cut  of  1.547  full  time  positions 
below  the  fiscal  year  1986  level.  This 
request  follows  a  pattern  of  proposed 
cuts  which  the  Congress  has  rejected 
during  the  last  3  years.  The  committee 
again  rejected  the  cuts  and.  instead, 
restored  the  1.547  positions  and  added 
850  full  time  positions  for  a  total  of 
2.397  full  time  positions  above  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  This  level  is  in 
accord  with  the  conference  report  on 
the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

The  committee  and  the  Congress  are 
increasingly  alarmed  by  the  rising 
quantity  of  illegal  narcotics  being 
smuggled  into  the  Nation  and  the  toll 
they  have  taken  on  human  life.  Earli- 
er this  week,  the  House  leadership  of 
both  parties  announced  the  formation 
of  an  omnibus  drug  interdiction  pack- 
age. Following  that,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  new  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  administration.  The  rising  death 
toll  of  drugs  has  shortened  the  fuse  of 
the  American  public— they  are  de- 
manding action. 

This  bill  provides  for  such  action 
through  the  increase  in  Customs  Serv- 
ice personnel.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
the  committee  has  produced  such  a 
bill,  in  the  past,  we  have  lost  some 
ground  due  to  the  intransigence  of  the 
administration  toward  the  Customs 
Service.  However,  continued  bipartisan 
support  to  enhance  the  agency's  abili- 
ty to  detect  and  interdict  illegal  nar- 
cotics has  prevailed.  Unfortuntely. 
even  when  the  committee  and  the 
Congress  have  provided  the  funds  nec- 
essary, we  have  found  that  the  Cus- 
toms Service  and  the  administration 
have  found  ways  to  not  hire  the 
number  of  personnel  requested  in  the 
bUl. 


Last  year,  the  conference  committee 
included  language  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service, 
and  general  Government  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1986  prohibiting 
the  Customs  Service  from  reducing 
personnel  levels  below  the  level  of 
14.041  full  time  equivalent  positions. 
In  November,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Customs  Service  issued  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  Commissioner  outlining 
the  conference  report  language  on  per- 
sonnel levels  and  ways  in  which  the 
Commissioner  could  evade  the  law  and 
intent  of  Congress.  I  found  this  abro- 
gation of  congressional  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioner  to  be  an  out- 
rage and  therefore  I  offered  language 
contained  in  this  bill  which  directs  the 
Customs  Service  to  "hire  and  maintain 
an  average  of  14.891  full-time-equiva- 
lent positions"  in  fiscal  year  1987. 
While  I  will  agree  with  Members  that 
this  language  may  appear  to  "micro- 
manage"  the  agency,  in  the  case  of  the 
Customs  Service.  I  believe  we  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  ensure  that  the 
adequate  number  of  personnel  are 
hired  to  do  the  job. 

The  committee  provided  $67.5  mil- 
lion for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance account  of  the  Air  Interdiction 
Program— the  airborne  arm  of  Cus- 
toms. This  will  allow  the  Customs 
Service  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  Air 
Interdiction  Program  and  avoid  urmec- 
essary  down-time  for  lack  of  adequate 
maintenance  resources.  Furthermore, 
this  would  allow  for  the  purchase  and 
stationing  of  the  Southwest  aerostat 
for  radar  surveillance.  While  some 
Members  may  believe  this  amount  is 
inadequate,  they  should  be  advised 
that  this  amount  is  $12.5  million  above 
the  administration's  request. 

The  committee  also  approved  lan- 
guage which  prohibits  the  Customs 
Service  from  implementing  single 
shifts  at  airports  and  charging  user 
fees  for  overtime  costs  beyond  those 
single  shifts.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
Customs  Service  sought  to  impose 
these  single  shifts  without  proper 
prior  notification  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  and  the  Congress 
placed  a  prohibition  on  this  action  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  has  continued  pro- 
hibition until  the  Custom  Service  pre- 
sents a  detailed  proposal  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  also  adopted  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  to  direct  the  Customs 
Service  to  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  the  personnel  va- 
cancy level  per  month.  In  the  past,  the 
committee  has  noted  that  a  large 
number  of  positions  authorized  and 
appropriated  have  remained  vacant.  In 
fact,  study  of  the  issue  shows  that  for 
fiscal  years  1981  through  1985.  an  av- 
erage of  353  positions  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  were 
never    filled.    The    committee    is    In- 


formed of  such  vacancies  only  on  an 
annual  basis.  Efforts  to  retrieve  this 
information  on  a  more  frequent  basis 
from  the  Customs  Service  has  been 
unsuccessful  after  requests  over  the 
last  3  years.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  such  information  is 
necessary  if  the  Congress  is  to  ensure 
adequate  enforcement  of  our  trade 
and  drug  smuggling  laws. 

Another  area  of  interest  addressed 
by  this  legislation  involves  the  ongoing 
efforts  of  both  public  and  private  par- 
ties to  bring  about  the  timely  funding 
of  international  border  crossings  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  South.  Mexico. 
With  regard  to  the  often  discussed 
crossing  at  Ysleta.  TX.  I  am  particu- 
larly encouraged  by  recent  reports 
that  both  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  are  about  to  move  forward  on 
this  project.  For  this  reason.  I  have  in- 
cluded language  in  the  committee 
report  accompanying  the  bill  which 
allows  for  the  expeditious  expenditure 
of  funds  to  meet  our  necessary  bilater- 
al obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
is  within  budget.  It  provides  the  neces- 
sary resources  for  the  collection  of 
revenue,  interdiction  of  drugs,  and  en- 
forcement of  trade  laws.  Three  issues 
are  paramount  in  this  Nation— the 
budget  deficit,  the  drug  crisis,  and  the 
trade  deficit.  This  bill  addresses  all 
three  of  those  very  real  concerns.  A 
vote  for  this  bill  is  a  vote  to  raise  the 
revenue  for  the  Government  to  func- 
tion, to  continue  the  war  on  drugs,  and 
to  ensure  enforcement  of  our  trade 
laws. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement  and  certainly  commend  the 
chairman  of  this  committee.  With  re- 
spect to  Custom  workers,  I  notice  the 
gentleman  spent  some  time  in  his 
statement  on  that.  The  fact  is  that  we 
transferred  88,000  Government  work- 
ers to  Pentagon  activities,  and  as  a 
result,  there  really  is  a  tremendous 
shortage  of  Custom  workers. 

If  we  are  really  serioxis  about  not  al- 
lowing illegal  drugs  into  this  country, 
we  had  better  do  something  fast. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, they  are  the  front  line.  I  would 
tell  the  gentlewoman,  and  she  is  abso- 
lutely right.  I  appreciate  her  remarks. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2'/%  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cobey]. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  I 
hope  to  offer  an  important  amend- 
ment that  addresses  a  practice  which 
is  most  unjust,  and  indeed,  which  is  il- 
legal. Unfortunately,  however,  it's  a 
practice  which  has  gone  on  unchecked 
for  years.  I'm  asking  my  colleagues  to 
help  me  defeat  the  motion  to  rise  on 
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this  bill,  so  that  I  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  tallying  about  the 
practice  of  using  compulsory  union 
dues  for  political  purposes.  The  Su- 
preme Court  sajrs  that  this  practice  is 
illegal;  that  it  violates  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  workers.  In  fact,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  four  times 
on  this  issue— the  most  recent  ruling 
was  this  past  spring.  And  yet,  despite 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  affirming 
the  illegality  of  this  practice,  it's  still  a 
common  occurrence  throughout  our 
country. 

Unfortunately,  our  Federal  election 
laws  don't  address  this  problem  and 
because  of  this,  it's  extremely  difficult 
for  wronged  employees  to  gain  redress. 
Instead,  they've  been  faced  with  costly 
and  lengthy  legal  procedures  to  recov- 
er misspent  dues.  It's  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  make  sure  that  the  agencies 
we  fimd  uphold  the  law.  That's  why  I 
want  to  offer  my  amendment  to  insure 
the  FEC  complies  with  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  all  of  its  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  advisory  opinions. 

It's  unfortunate  that  there's  been  no 
opportunity  to  address  this  problem  in 
an  authorization  procedure.  It's  also 
unfortunate  that  there's  been  no 
action  resulting  from  oversight  hear- 
ings. It  appears  that  the  only  way  to 
insure  that  workers  are  shielded  from 
this  particular  injustice  is  my  amend- 
ment to  make  the  FEC  comply  with 
the  Supreme  Court  rulings  barring  the 
use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for  po- 
litical purposes.  I  urge  you  to  join  me 
in  my  effort  to  defeat  the  motion  to 
rise,  and  to  support  my  amendment 
against  the  use  of  compulsory  union 
dues  for  politics. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Scheuer]. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
jrielding  me  this  time.  I  want  to  take 
my  hat  off  and  congratulate  the  chair- 
man and  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  on  this  subcommittee  for 
the  outstanding  job  that  they  have 
done  in  turning  the  administration's 
rhetoric  that  we  hear  about  drugs  into 
hard,  tangible  action. 

Our  country  has  failed  spanning  sev- 
eral administrations  in  meeting  the 
problem  of  drugs,  which  is  now  a 
cancer  in  our  society.  The  drug  infes- 
tation of  our  society  is  threatening  the 
qualify  of  life  in  our  cities,  and  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  perhaps  two-thirds  of 
violent  crime.  It  is  the  leading  cause  of 
education  failure  in  a  country  that 
now  has  20  percent  of  its  work  force, 
20  percent  of  its  work  force  functional- 
ly illiterate,  and  that  figure  is  growing 
as  more  kids  are  dropping  out  of 
school  and  as  more  kids  seem  to  finish 
12  years  of  public  education  and  are 
unable  to  read,  write,  and  count. 

The  impact  of  that  in  future  years  is 
horrifying  when  one  thinks  that  by 


the  turn  of  the  century  three-quarters 
of  all  of  the  new  jobs  that  will  be  cre- 
ated between  now  and  then  will  re- 
quire some  degree  of  post-secondary 
education,  education  after  high  school, 
computer  education,  all  kinds  of  edu- 
cation where  literacy,  the  ability  to 
read,  write,  and  count  will  be  indispen- 
sable minimal  preconditions  to  success 
in  life.  The  drug  scourge  today  is  the 
leading  threat  to  bringing  our  full 
population,  including  our  minorities, 
including  blacks  and  Hispanics,  into 
full  equal  participation  in  the  labor 
force. 

Perhaps  this  might  sound  like  going 
far  astray  of  our  subject,  but  it  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  magnificent 
action  that  the  gentleman  is  proposing 
in  this  committee  of  adding  2,400  jobs 
and  $100  million  to  fund  the  Customs 
Service.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee:  Do  you  feel 
that  the  2,400  jobs  and  the  $100  mil- 
lion of  additional  funding  as  an  act,  as 
specific,  tangible,  positive  act  of  this 
Congress  as  compared  to  the  rhetoric 
that  we  have  been  hearing  from  the 
administration,  devoid  of  any  tangible 
substance,  in  fact  rhetoric  which  has 
been  accompanied  by  cutting  law  en- 
forcement right  down  the  line  across 
all  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies,  is 
this  going  to  help  substantially  to 
staunch  the  flow  of  narcotic  drugs 
into  our  country  and  into  the  arms, 
and  down  the  throats  of  our  kids  in 
every  town,  hamlet,  and  city  in  the 
United  States? 
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Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  and  in  response 
to  his  question,  the  answer  is,  of 
course,  "Yes;"  that  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  this  money  is  being  put 
back  into  the  bill.  We  are  increasing 
the  number  of  personnel  because  if  we 
do  not,  more  and  more  narcotics  will 
be  coming  into  the  United  States. 

This  means,  then,  that  the  moral 
fiber  of  this  country  will  continue  to 
deteriorate.  Something  has  to  be  done 
besides  talk.  We  have  to  do  more  than 
just  talk  about  this  situation.  This  is 
putting  money  on  the  front  line  where 
these  narcotics  agents  and  inspectors 
actually  look  into  cargo  as  well  as  the 
luggage  of  people  coming  into  the 
country. 

They  also  have  within  the  organiza- 
tion sophisticated  aircraft  that  can 
follow  people  who  leave  the  United 
States,  go  to  a  foreign  country,  bring 
the  narcotics  back  to  this  Nation.  The 
aircraft  that  we  have  today  are  not 
sufficient  in  numbers  or  sophistication 
to  do  that,  this  provides  money  for 
that  purpose. 

We  are  doing  what  I  think  is  long 
overdue:  Providing  money  and  person- 
nel for  the  interdiction  of  narcotics 
where  it  really  counts,  on  the  front 
lines. 


Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
again  congratulate  the  gentleman  and 
his  colleagues. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  in  his  statement.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Rotbal] 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen] 
and  the  committee  for  putting  this  to- 
gether. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  this  is  the  frontline,  and  if 
our  Customs  agents  can  stop  a  kilo  or 
a  greater  amount  of  cocaine,  heroin,  or 
whatever  coming  in,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  touched  on 
this,  that  saves  the  country  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  subsequent  prosecu- 
tions and  penalizations  and  other 
things,  and  education  and  lost  jobs  as 
this  contraband  is  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States. 

These  people  are  our  frontline  fight- 
ers, and  I  commend  the  committee  in 
raising  the  number  of  Customs  agents. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  congratulate  the  committee 
for  doing  what  they  have  done  on  the 
Customs  Service  for  the  Drug  Inter- 
diction Program.  I  think  that  they 
have  provided  some  additional  money; 
that  is  going  to  give  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice additional  resources  with  which  to 
pursue  the  drug  fight,  and  I  think  the 
committee  deserves  our  commendation 
for  having  moved  as  far  as  they  did. 

I  will  be  offering  an  amendment  to 
try  to  provide  a  modest  amount  of  ad- 
ditionaj  resources.  I  have  been 
through  the  bill;  it  is  rather  difficult 
in  the  bill  with  all  the  mandatories  in 
it  and  so  on  to  find  places  where  you 
can  eke  out  a  little  bit  of  money  to  get 
some  additional  drug  money  in  the 
bill;  but  I  did  find  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  committee  had  des- 
ignated it  for  an  increase  of  $4.6  mil- 
lion. 

My  guess  is,  as  a  priority  for  the 
country,  that  we  could  reduce  that 
$4.6  million  by  about  $3  million  and 
get  ourselves  some  additional  drug 
agents,  some  Customs  agents,  about  60 
more,  and  take  it  out  of  the  hide  of 
bureaucracy;  and  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional priorities  we  would  be  better 
off. 

So  I  will  be  offering  some  amend- 
ments in  order  to  do  that;  take  $3  mil- 
lion out  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
and  put  it  over  into  the  Customs  Serv- 


ice for  the  purpose  of  providing  even 
more  Customs  personnel. 

That  would  give  us  60  additional 
Customs  personnel.  As  I  say,  that  is 
very,  very  modest,  but  it  is  in  fact 
something  which  Ls  going  to  be 
needed. 

This  is  the  list  of  things  that  are 
going  to  be  needed  in  the  Customs 
Service  alone  in  the  drug  interdiction 
program  that  the  bipartisan  task 
forces  are  coming  up  with. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
English],  when  he  introduced  his  bill 
the  other  day.  H.R.  5267,  which  is  a 
part  of  that  bipartisan  package— this 
is  what  it  contemplates  in  terms  of 
just  the  Customs  Service. 

It  is  a  $384  million  additional  com- 
mitment that  this  Nation  is  going  to 
have  to  make.  My  modest,  $3  million 
amendment,  is  in  fact  1  percent  of 
what  we  will  need  if  we  are  to  bring 
about  this  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  may 
want  to  adopt  this  amendment  to  cut 
bureaucracy  in  order  to  fight  drugs, 
and  when  we  get  to  the  appropriate 
part  in  the  bill,  I  would  urge  that 
amendment's  adoption. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  let  me  add  my  commenda- 
tion to  the  subcommittee  for  what  it  is 
doing  to  beef  up  the  law  enforcement 
and  particularly  the  fight  against  nar- 
cotics and  drug  trafficking.  I  think 
that  is  a  major  part  of  this  bill,  that  is 
very  important. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  relatively  obscure  part  of 
the  bill,  which  declares  that  no  funds 
can  be  used  to  consolidate  or  close 
small  post  offices;  and  I  want  to  par- 
ticularly thank  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  responding  so  posi- 
tively to  a  letter  and  request  that  I 
made  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  take 
this  action. 

As  my  colleagues  may  or  may  not 
know,  some  proposed  postal  regiila- 
tions  were  published  that  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  making  it  far  easier 
to  close  small  rural  post  offices,  and 
even  more  objectionable,  to  do  this 
without  sufficient  public  input,  public 
participation  in  that  decision. 

This  is  particularly  affective  of 
States  such  as  Oklahoma,  who  have  a 
number  of  small  communities  who  re- 
volve around  the  post  office  itself. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman.  I 
do  know  that  when  we  took  this  up 
with  the  Postmaster  General,  that 
they  did  postpone  for  another  30  days 
the  period  of  time  In  which  to  have 
public  comment  on  these  proposed 
regulations;  and  I  would  certainly  urge 
my  colleagues,  particularly  those  who 
represent  preodominantly  rural 
States,  to  urge  your  constituents  to 
make  your  comments  known  during 
this  period. 


I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  as  I  read  this 
language,  that  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens after  this  public  comment  period, 
that  States  such  as  Oklahoma,  who 
have  rural  post  offices,  will  not  be 
faced  with  the  threat  of  having  them 
closed  down.  Is  that  something  we  can 
tell  our  constitutents,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is,  of  course, 
correct,  and  that  Is  in  the  bill. 

For  example,  we  have  the  language 
in  the  bill  that  none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  act  shall  be  used  to  con- 
solidate or  close  small  rural  and  other 
small  post  offices  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Shaw]. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  Congressman  Roybal, 
as  well  as  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Congressman  Skeen,  for 
their  support  for  the  inclusion  of 
$2,461,000  in  this  bill  for  the  design  of 
new  Federal  building  in  Miami,  FL. 

This  building  is  desperately  needed 
by  law  enforcement  agencies  currently 
scattered  in  a  number  of  leased  loca- 
tions throughout  the  Miami  area. 

Because  of  this  fragmentation  and 
the  absence  of  federally  owned  facili- 
ties, these  agencies  have  had  to  cope 
with  a  number  of  serious  security, 
management  and  other  problems 
which  could  be  minimized,  if  not  elimi- 
nated, by  the  colocation  of  these  agen- 
cies in  a  single.  Government-owned  fa- 
cility. 

Leasing  costs  are  high  in  Miami  and 
agencies  are  paying  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annually  for  duplica- 
tive security  and  related  services. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  this  project  on 
June  24  of  this  year. 

The  amount  included  in  this  bill 
today  will  enable  GSA  to  begin  the 
design  work  for  the  project. 

On  that  point,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, "Would  it  be  his  under- 
standing that  if  these  design  funds  are 
made  available  to  GSA  in  fiscal  year 
1987  that  GSA  should  go  forward  with 
the  design  of  the  project?" 
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Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. In  fact,  the  moneys  are  in  the  bill 
at  the  present  time;  $2,461,000  is  in 
the  bill  for  that  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  would  also  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  if  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  expect  that,  should  the  design 
funds  be  made  available  this  year,  that 
we  could  anticipate  that  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  could  be 
made  available  in  future  fiscal  years. 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes,  if  they  fit  within 
the  future  fiscal  years  plans.  I  cannot 
guarantee  it  will  be  next  year  but  soon 
thereafter. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  again 
would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  for  their  leader- 
ship suid  support  of  this  very  impor- 
tant project  for  the  citizens  of  south 
Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his 
work  in  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  for  this  colloquy  and  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  responses.  This  is  a 
very  important  project.  It  will  save 
money  for  the  Government,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  proceed  with  its 
design  and  construction. 

Mr.  SHAW.  As  my  friend  from 
Miami,  FL,  also  recognizes  as  well  as  I 
do,  we  have  a  very  dangerous  situation 
down  here.  This  is  not  going  to  be  a 
cureall,  but  it  is  certainly  going  to  be  a 
very  important  step  forward  toward 
safety  and  efficiency  in  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  Miami  area,  in  the  south 
Florida  area. 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  remains  on 
this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]  has  30 
seconds  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen]  has  3 
minutes  and  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  30  seconds  remaining  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCuH- 
dy]. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  yielding 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend 
and  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  his  leadership 
in  this  area,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

All  of  us  rely  on  the  Postal  Service, 
and  it  is  critically  important  that  it  op- 
erate as  effectively  and  efficiently  as 
possible. 

The  Postmaster  General  recently 
announced  plans  to  construct  a 
240,000-square-foot  classroom/labora- 
tory/technical training  center  in 
Norman,  OK.  This  facility  strengthens 
the  Postal  Service's  17-year  relation- 
ship with  the  community  of  Norman, 
and  it  will  benefit  every  American. 
The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
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has  been  extremely  helpful  in  ensur- 
ing that  the  Postal  Service  meet  its 
commitments  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  and  I  want  to  thank  him  per- 
sonally for  his  continuing  leadership 
role. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  good  bill,  like  all  Appropriations 
Committee  bills,  but  it  is  about  $750 
million  more  than  we  spent  last  year. 
That  is  nearly  5.5  percent.  The  item 
for  Customs  alone,  which  a  number  of 
Members  commented  on.  is  over  the 
after-sequester  number,  up  15  percent. 
I  think  it  is  the  kind  of  profligacy  that 
we  have  been  seeing  around  here  for 
the  past  2  weeks.  I  intend  to  raise  an 
amendment  to  try  to  reduce  a  tiny  bit 
of  the  overspending  in  the  bill.  I  hope 
they  will  be  accepted,  and  I  hope 
someday  that  this  House  will  bring 
forth  bills  that  aim  at  the  target  that 
we  established  for  Gramm-Rudman 
rather  than  at  how  much  we  can 
spend  to  take  care  of  all  our  wonderful 
programs. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pickle]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  increase  in  IRS's 
budget  as  contained  in  the  Treasury 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriations  bill. 
The  increase  over  the  administration's 
proposed  IRS  budget,  which  has  been 
reported  out  of  committee,  is  desper- 
ately needed,  and  is  an  essential  step 
toward  improving  IRS  operations. 

The  winners,  today,  are  all  taxpay- 
ers and  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Taxpayers 
win  because  they  now  have  a  better 
chance  of  receiving  a  timely,  accurate 
solution  to  their  tax  problems.  They 
can  expect  their  refunds  more  prompt- 
ly and  better  taxpayer  service.  The 
Federal  Government  wins  because 
more  money  wUl  be  flowing  into  the 
Federal  coffers.  This  does  not  mean 
IRS  harassment,  but  rather  collection 
of  part  of  the  IRS's  accounts  receiva- 
ble which  is  currently  $45  billion.  Fur- 
ther this  means  more  effective  crimi- 
nal investigative  efforts,  including 
those  directed  at  offshore,  money 
laundering  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight.  I  have 
spent  the  last  several  years  examining 
IRS's  resource  needs.  I  have  visited 
IRS  district  offices  and  service  centers, 
and  met  with  taxpayers  and  tax  prac- 
titioners all  over  the  country.  It  has 
been  the  unanimous  view  that  IRS 
needs  to  be  more  efficient,  effective, 
and  equitable  in  its  administration  of 
the  tax  laws.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  adequate  resources  must  be  given 
to  the  IRS.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee bill  is  leading  the  Congress  in 
the    right    direction.    I    congratulate 


them  on  their  efforts  and  give  their 
leadership  my  support.  To  do  other- 
wise will  create  serious  problems  for 
taxpayers  in  the  future. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  chair- 
man and  I  sent  to  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Roybal  which 
sets  out  the  optimal  fiscal  year  1987 
fimding  level  for  the  IRS.  As  you  will 
see.  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach 
the  point  where  IRS  is  funded  as  it 
should  be.  Let  us  today  take  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  adopt  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  funding 
level  for  the  IRS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  June  11,  1986. 
Hon.  Edward  R.  Roybal, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Treasury. 
Postal  Service  and  General  Government, 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives.     H-164     The     Capitol 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  May  12,  1986,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means'  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  held  a  hearing  to 
review  the  Administration's  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  proposals  relating  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  This  hearing  marks  the 
third  time  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
has  examined  the  adequacy  of  staffing  and 
funding  levels  of  the  IRS  under  the  current 
Administration.  It  marks,  as  well,  the  third 
time  that  we  are  forwarding  to  you  our  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  resource  level  be  increased  above 
that  provided  in  the  administration's  budget 
request. 

The  filing  season  problems  of  1985  and 
the  current  funding  crisis,  which  has  neces- 
sitated the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions request  for  fiscal  year  1986,  set  forth 
the  stark  reality  of  an  inadequately  funded 
IRS.  Rather  than  pointing  fingers  at  who's 
to  blame,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  leadership  role  in  rebuilding 
IRS  into  a  first-class  agency  that  effectively 
and  fairly  administers  our  Federal  tax 
system  and  collects  revenues.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  administration  will  join  the  Con- 
gress in  making  such  a  commitment  to 
ensure  an  optimally  funded  and  functioning 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  request  for  IRS  provides  for  95,084 
positions  and  $4,097.8  million  to  administer 
this  Nation's  tax  laws.  This  proposed  budget 
level  is  3.008  positions  and  $194.5  million 
less  than  IRS  initially  proposed  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  285  posi- 
tions and  $22.4  million  less  than  the  Treas- 
ury Department  proposed  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  request  represents  an  increase 
of  1,360  positions  and  $271.6  million  above 
fiscal  year  1986  levels. 

The  increases  contained  in  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  request  are  insufficient  to 
enable  the  IRS  to  keep  pace  with  its  obliga- 
tions in  fiscal  year  1987.  Years  of  neglect 
have  left  IRS  unable  to  efficiently  assess 
and  collect  taxes  legally  due  and  owing  the 
Federal  Government,  or  provide  taxpayers 
with  prompt  and  meaningful  service,  or.  in 
the  final  analysis,  to  maintain  and  promote 
voluntary  compliance.  The  following  facts 
contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  re- 
quest present  particular  concern: 

The  fiscal  year  1987  budget  request  is 
built  upon  the  passage  of  the  fiscal  year 


1986  urgent  supplemental,  which  is  uncer- 
tain at  this  time.  If  the  supplemental  is 
either  delayed  or  vetoed,   the   fiscal   year 

1987  budget  would  fall  apart. 

Although  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  re- 
quest provides  for  an  increase  of  1,360  posi- 
tions for  a  total  of  95,084  positions,  there 
are  1,708  authorized  fiscal  year  1986  perma- 
nent positions  that  remain  unfilled,  and 
1.775  estimated  unfilled  permanent  posi- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1987 

Despite  the  dismal  1985  tax  filing  season 
and  the  fiscal  year  1986  supplemental  re- 
quest of  5.558  positions  and  $140.23  million 
to  restore  the  effectiveness  of  tax  process- 
ing, the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  request  for 
Returns  Processing  and  Revenue  Account- 
ing calls  for  a  decrease  of  1,590  positions 
and  an  increase  of  $9.40  million.  Moreover, 
in  fiscal  year  1987  the  IRS  will  process  3.5 
million  more  tax  returns  and  supplemental 
documents  than  it  did  in  fiscal  year  1986.  Fi- 
nally, service  center  inventories  remain 
alarmingly  and  unacceptably  high.  By  late 
April  1986.  correspondence  and  adjustments 
inventories  had  reached  1.1  million,  unpos- 
table  inventories  had  reached  1.6  million, 
and  by  March  31,  1986,  accounts  receivable 
Inventories  had  reached  $45  billion. 

Despite  the  possible  reduction  in  (or  can- 
cellation of)  ADP  acquisitions  that  may 
result  if  the  fiscal  year  1986  supplemental  is 
not  timely  approved,  and  the  reduction  of 
selected  ADP  and  systems  modernization 
expenditures  as  a  result  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  request  for  Computer  Services  calls 
for  a  decrease  of  27  positions  and  an  in- 
crease of  $39.73  million.  This  is  143  positions 
less  than  the  fiscal  year  1985  level.  More- 
over, the  wisdom  of  this  resource  allocation 
is  highly  questionable  in  light  of  major  com- 
puter problems  recently  experienced. 

The  1987  budget  request  emphasizes  a 
major  revenue  initiative  for  the  examina- 
tion of  tax  returns.  However,  even  under 
this  initiative,  only  120,000  additional  tax 
returns  will  be  examined,  which  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  assessments  of  $829  million, 
of  which  only  $600  million  is  estimated  to  be 
collected.  Hence,  this  initiative  only  brings 
in  an  additional  $5,000  per  tax  return  exam- 
ined. Worse,  the  audit  level  for  fiscal  year 
1987  is  projected  to  be  only  1.4  percent, 
which  is  less  than  that  for  fiscal  year  1983 
(1.59  percent)  and  all  prior  years. 

Despite  increases  in  resources,  and  even 
with  the  tax  shelter  initiative  in  the  budget 
request,  case  levels  in  Appeals  and  Tax  Liti- 
gation continue  to  rise  dramatically. 

The  mexlest  increase  in  resources  for  Col- 
lection constitutes  a  decrease  of  2,064  posi- 
tions from  actual  fiscal  year  1985  levels.  Yet 
inventories  of  uncollected  tax,  i.e.,  taxes 
owing  and  due,  remain  outrageously  high 
(over  $45  billion  as  of  March  31,  1986),  whUe 
collected  accounts  receivable  are  $760  mil- 
lion less  than  actual  fiscal  year  1985  levels. 

While  the  budget  request  states  that  the 
resources  requested  for  Taxpayer  Service  In 
fiscal  year  1987  would  provide  the  same 
basic  level  budgeted  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
fewer  taxpayers  (about  4.5  million)  will  re- 
ceive direct  assistance  than  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  request  points  out  the  need  for  great- 
er emphasis  on  the  General  Enforcement 
Program  (GEP)  "due  to  the  growing 
amount  of  activity  involving  fraudulent  tax 
shelters,  questionable  refund  schemes,  off- 
shore banking,  tax  havens  and  the  need  to 
maintain  a  strong  presence  in  the  illegal  tax 
protester  area".  However,  only  a  small  in- 


crease in  the  number  of  GEP  special  agents 
and  tax  fraud  investigations  is  called  for. 

Thus,  while  deficiencies  are  most  egre- 
gious in  Returns  Processing  and  Collection, 
no  major  IRS  function  escapes  the  impact 
of  inadequate  resource  levels.  Moreover, 
IRS  programs,  when  viewed  on  a  multiyear 
basis  (see  enclosure  A),  appear  to  suffer 
from  a  roller  coaster-type  allocation  of  re- 
sources. What  is  increased  one  year  is  re- 
duced the  next  year,  on  and  on,  with  little, 
if  any.  net  gain.  It  seems  apparent  that 
greater  stability,  permanence  and  recogni- 
tion of  ever-increasing  workloads  are  called 
for  in  the  IRS  budget  process,  at  the  very 
least. 

Virtually  every  witness  at  the  Oversight 
Subcommittee's  hearing  recommended  that 
the  IRS  budget  not  be  viewed  solely  on  an 
annual  basis,  but  should  take  into  account 
projections  over  several  years.  Witnesses 
urged  that  an  overall  production  goal  be  es- 
tablished followed  by  a  determination  of 
what  resource  level  is  needed  to  achieve 
that  goal. 


To  this  end,  the  Subcommittee  asked  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  supply  Informa- 
tion on  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  IRS, 
in  terms  of  both  staffing  and  funding,  to  as- 
similate and  absorb  additional  resources 
above  the  levels  proposed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  request,  which  could  be  used  ef- 
fectively and  productively  to  improve  tax 
administration  and  raise  additional  reve- 
nues. We  forward  to  you  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service's  response,  which  we  believe  not 
only  demonstrates  conclusively  the  budget- 
ary deficiencies  of  the  Service,  but  also  pre- 
sents a  realistic  productivity  goal  (see  enclo- 
sure B).  In  summary,  IRS  states  that  it 
could  assimilate  (i.e.,  hire,  train  sind  deploy) 
12,490  additional  positions  over  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  request  of  95,000  positions, 
for  $558  million  in  additional  funding.  More 
than  half  of  these  positions  would  be  devot- 
ed to  improving  the  processing  of  tax  re- 
turns and  resolving  taxpayer  account  and 
tax  law  inquiries  more  expeditiously.  The 
remaining  positions  would  be  added  to 
direct  enforcement  effects,  predominantly 
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in  Collection,  for  a  yield  of  $1,764  billion  in 
additional  revenue.  In  addition  to  personnel. 
IRS  estimates  that  it  would  assimilate  $75 
million  in  automated  data  processing  and 
systems  modernization  costs. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  administration,  should 
begin  now  to  take  steps  within  the  frame- 
work of  IRS's  response  to  ensure  that  IRS 
achieves  this  goal  of  maximum  productivity. 
This  Nation's  taxpayers  deserve  no  less. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  In  this 
process,  especially  for  fiscal  year  1987,  to 
Returns  Processing,  Taxpayer  Service  and 
Collection. 

Sincerely. 

Dan  Rostenkowski, 
Chairm^in,    Commit- 
tee on    Ways   and 
Means. 
J.J.  Pickle, 
_  Chairman,    Subcom- 
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Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington,  DC,  May  29.  1986. 
Hon.  J.J.  Pickle, 

Chairman,  Oversight  Subcommittee,  House 
of  Representatives,  1105  Longworth 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  May  19  request  for  informa- 
tion on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
budget.  Specifically,  you  asked  the  Service 
to  supply  an  estimate  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  resources  of  both  staffing  and 
funding  that  the  IRS  could  assimilate  effec- 
tively and  productively. 

The  Service  could  assimilate— that  is  hire, 
train  and  deploy— approximately  12,000  ad- 
ditional positions  over  the  FY  87  budget  re- 
quest of  95,000  positions.  Slightly  over  half 
of  these  positions  would  be  devoted  to  other 


than  direct  revenue  producing  programs. 
These  positions  would  be  devoted  to  improv- 
ing the  processing  of  tax  returns  and  resolv- 
ing taxpayer  account  and  tax  law  inquiries 
more  expeditiously. 

In  terms  of  direct  enforcement  efforts,  the 
Service  could  add  3,000  staff  years  in  collec- 
tion. 500  staff  years  in  appeals  and  tax  liti- 
gation, 500  staff  years  in  examination,  and 
375  staff  years  in  the  Information  returns 
program.  In  total,  we  believe  that  these 
direct  enforcement  programs  would  yield 
between  $1.7  and  $1.8  billion.  In  addition  to 
these  enforcement  personnel,  approximate- 
ly 800  additional  staff  years  could  be  added 
in  other  enforcement  areas,  such  as  Crimi- 
nal Investigation  and  compliance  research. 
However,  the  IRS  does  not  have  yield  data 
for  these  other  enforcement  activities.  De- 


tails on  the  total  staffing  allocations  are  set 
forth  in  Enclosure  A  to  this  letter.  To  as- 
similate this  volume  of  new  positions,  par- 
ticularly in  district  offices,  authority  to  hire 
would  have  to  be  received  in  advance  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  cope  with  recruiting,  space, 
and  other  significant  logistical  problems. 

In  addition  to  personnel,  the  Service  esti- 
mates that  it  could  assimilate  $75  million  in 
automated  data  processing  and  systems 
modernization  costs. 

A  summary  description  of  these  initiatives 
and  their  effect  on  the  tax  administration 
system  is  set  forth  in  Enclousre  B.  I  hope 
this  information  is  responsive  to  your  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  I.  Owens, 
Acting  Commissioner. 
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Enclosure  B 
Imtkrhal  Revenue  Service 

bxplanation     of     additional     resources 

which   could   be   assimilateo   in   fy    87 

above  the  president's  budget  request 

Process  Tax  Returns:  5.480  positions  and 
$180  million. 

The  Service  could  assimilate  additional  re- 
sources in  its  ten  service  centers.  These  ad- 
ditional resources  would  be  used  to: 

Compensate  for  the  continued  decline  in 
our  ability  to  attract  and  retain  a  seasonal 
workforce: 

Provide  fully  for  the  training  of  new  and 
experienced  employees: 

Maintain  quality  improvement  efforts 
begun  in  FY  1986: 

E^ure  timely  posting  of  data  from  tax  re- 
turns and  payments  to  accounts; 

Continue  to  reduce  unpostable  and  adjust- 
ment inventories; 

Provide  better  coRununication  with  tax- 
payers by  improving  correspondence  proce- 
dures and  practices; 

Provide  assistance  to  tax  enforcement  pro- 
grams (e.g.  pulling  returns)  and  undertake 
expanded  documents  matching  (for  exam- 
ple; matching  amounts  of  withheld  tax 
against  employer  quarterly  returns,  track- 
ing deferred  adverse  tax  consequences,  etc.), 
which  would  result  in  $125  million  in  addi- 
tional revenue;  and 

Process  increased  volume  of  currency  and 
cash  transaction  reports. 

Taxpayer  Service:  1,500  positions  and  $70 
million. 

The  Service  could  assimilate  additional  re- 
sources to  assist  taxpayers  in  meeting  their 
fUing  responsibilities  and  in  resolving  their 
concerns  on  the  status  of  their  tax  accounts. 
The  additional  1.500  positions  would  be  ap- 
plied to  telephone  answering  and  would 
achieve  an  85  percent  level  of  service.  Some 
15  million  additional  taxpayers  would  be  as- 
sisted. 

ADDITIONAL  TAX  ENFORCEMENT  RESOURCES  FOR 
FY  1»87 

Examination:  500  positions  and  $16  mil- 
lion. 

The  Service  could  assimilate  an  additional 
SOO  positions  (above  the  2,500  position  in- 
creaae  in  the  President's  FY  1987  budget) 
which  would  be  devoted  to: 
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Conducting  correspondence  examinations 
at  the  service  centers  involving  issues  such 
as  unallowables,  self-employment  tax,  multi- 
filers,  etc.,  collecting  an  additional  $23  mil- 
lion in  FY  1987  (100  positions): 

Examining  individual  tax  returns  in  the 
district  offices  thus  increasing  revenue  col- 
lections in  FY  1987  by  $52  million  (400  posi- 
tions); 

Employee  Plans:  125  positions  and  $5  mil- 
lion. 

The  Service  could  assimilate  125  addition- 
al positions  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  re- 
quests for  determination  letters  for  employ- 
ee plan  as  well  as  master  and  prototype  plan 
sponsor  amendments  required  by  recent  leg- 
islation (TEFRA,  DEFRA  <Se  REA)  (125  posi- 
tions). 

Appeals  and  Tax  Litigation:  500  positions 
and  $20  million. 

The  Service  could  utilize  an  additional  500 
positions  to: 

Settle  and  litigate  over  3,000  cases  involv- 
ing $100,000  or  more  in  potential  Ux  liabil- 
ity (200  positions): 

Settle  and  litigate  6,500  cases  involving 
$10,000-$20,000,  primarily  individual  tax  re- 
turns, currently  in  inventory  and  flowing 
from  the  increased  correspondence  and  dis- 
trict office  examinations  (300  positions). 

By  closing  these  cases,  the  Service  would 
accelerate  collection  of  tax  revenues  by  $470 
million  in  FY  1987. 

Tax  Fraud:  585  positions  and  $30  million. 

The  Service  could  devote  an  additiontd 
585  positions  toward  investigating  cases  in- 
volving foreign  transactions  and  bank  ac- 
counts which  have  potential  for  large 
amounts  of  unreported  tax  liabilities. 

Collection:  3.000  positions  and  $130  mil- 
lion. 

The  Service  could  assimilate  an  additional 
3.000  positions  in  FY  1987  to  devote  to: 

Collecting  taxes  owed  but  not  paid  thus 
reducing  the  inventory  of  accounts  receiv- 
ables. About  $730  million  would  be  collected 
(2,000  positions). 

Examining  employment  tax  returns. 
These  examinations  would  be  conducted  by 
revenue  officers  in  connection  with  their 
work  on  securing  delinquent  returns  from 
employers.  An  additional  $204  million  would 
be  collected  in  FY  1987  ( 1,000  positions). 

Document  Matching:  375  positions  and 
$15  million. 


The  Service  could  assimilate  an  additional 
1,500  positions  in  FY  1987  to  follow-up  on 
all  instances  of  unreported  income  identi- 
fied through  matching.  However,  t>ecause  of 
the  nature  of  the  processing  cycle  the  Serv- 
ice would  not  be  able  to  effect  this  increase 
until  July  1,  1987  thus  realizing  only  375 
Full  Time  Equivalent  (FTE).  The  additional 
resources  would  increase  revenue  collections 
aimually  by  $348  million,  of  which  $160  mil- 
lion would  be  collected  in  FY  1987. 

Compliance  Research:  250  positions  and 
$10  million. 

The  Service  could  assimilate  an  additional 
250  positions  to  increase  research  in  tax 
compliance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before 
us  today  appropriates  a  total  of  $13.8  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1987  for  tfie  Treasury  Department, 
U.S.  Postal  Serw»,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  indepen(jent  agencies. 
The  total  amount  appropriated  by  this  bill  is 
$938.2  million  more  than  the  administration's 
request  and  $753.1  million  more  than  the 
fiscal  1986  appropriation  after  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  reduction. 

The  measure  elimiruites  funding  f(x  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  [0MB] 
Office  of  Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs, 
arid  includes  a  nunnber  of  limitations  on  the 
use  of  furKJs,  including  a  ban  on  the  use  of 
Federal  employee  health  plan  benefits  to  pay 
for  abortions,  except  when  ttie  life  of  the 
woman  would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were 
carried  to  term. 

Most  of  the  difference  between  the  bill's 
total  appropriation  and  the  administration's  re- 
quest is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  $650  million  to 
compensate  the  Postal  Service  for  revenue 
foregone  as  a  result  of  preferred  mailing  rates 
available  to  nonprofit  organizations,  certain 
rural  newspapers,  and  other  preferred  mailers, 
for  which  the  administration  proposed  no 
funding.  The  Postal  Service  assures  ttiat  this 
amount  wcxild  be  sufficient  to  maintain  current 
preferred  rates  throughout  fiscal  1987.  This  is 
an  issue  of  concern  to  many  of  my  fellow 


West  Virginians  who  realize  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  funding  could  lead  to  an  increase 
in  postage  rates. 

Also  of  interest  to  niy  constituents  is  the 
bills  provision  of  $150  million  more  than  the 
administration  requested  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  order  to  improve  compliance 
with  tax  laws  and  improve  processing  of  tax 
returns.  Adequate  furnling  in  this  area  is  im- 
perative if  this  Nation's  citizens  are  to  be  in- 
stilled with  confidence  in  our  tax  system.  We 
cannot,  in  the  name  of  deficit  reduction,  allow 
tax  evaders  to  enjoy  a  free  ride  on  the  backs 
of  tx)nest  taxpayirig  Americans.  Furthermore, 
we  cannot  justify  funding  levels  that  result  in 
the  loss  of  tax  returns  or  months  of  delay  in 
returning  to  taxpayers  that  money  which  is 
rightfully  tfieirs. 

Of  keen  interest  to  many  West  Virginians  is 
a  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  bill  with  regard  to  auto  record- 
keeping. This  measure  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  funds  in  the  bill  to  implement  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  regulations  regarding  recordkeep- 
ing for  vehicles  used  in  business.  Rules  calling 
for  "contemporaneous"  recordkeeping  caused 
quite  an  uproar  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  throughout  the  Nation  last  year  when  the 
IRS  published  regulatk>ns  in  compliance  with 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1985.  The  regula- 
tions published  by  the  IRS  up  to  date  in  this 
regard  place  a  formidable  administrative  task 
on  employees  and  emptoyers,  an  unreason- 
able burden  whrch  can  lead  to  additional  tax 
fraud.  At  this  time,  when  the  public  is  crying 
out  for  tax  simplification,  these  types  of  regu- 
latk)ns  are  a  slap  in  the  face  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  {»mply  with  the  law. 

The  funding  levels  of  this  bill  recognize  the 
needs  of  my  fellow  West  Virginians  and  all 
Americans.  I  am  partk:ulariy  pleased  with  the 
funding  levels  for  the  revenue  forgone  subskly 
and  IRS  administration.  Barring  the  adoption 
of  any  amendments  which  would  devastate 
programs  vital  to  my  constituents,  it  will  be  my 
pleasue  to  support  this  legislation. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  SkeknI.  who 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  more  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
United  States  Postal  Service,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  Inde- 
pendent Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987.  and  for  other  purposes, 
namely: 

TITLE  I-TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  including  operation  and  main- 
tenance   of    the    Treasury    Building    and 
Annex:  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
not  to  exceed  $22,000  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses;  not  to  exceed 
$200,000  for  unf orseen  emergencies  of  a  con- 


fidential nature,  to  be  allocated  and  expend- 
ed under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  to  l»e  accounted  for  solely 
on  his  certificate;  not  to  exceed  $650,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  for  repairs 
and  Improvements  to  the  Main  Treasury 
Building  and  Annex,  $55,642,000. 
International  Affairs 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  internation- 
al affairs  function  of  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary,  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
maintenance,  repairs,  and  Improvements  of, 
and  purchase  of  commercial  insurance  poli- 
cies for,   real  properties  leased  or  owned 
overseas,  when  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance  of   official    business:    not   to   exceed 
$2,000,000  for  official  travel  expenses:  and 
not  to  exceed  $73,000  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses:  $22,442,000. 
FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
TRAINING  CENTER 
Salaries  and  EIxpenses 
For  necessary   expenses  of  the  Federal 
Law   Enforcement   Training   Center,   as   a 
bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Including  purchase  (not  to  exceed  eight  for 
police  type  use)  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  for  expenses  for  student  athletic 
and    related    activities:    uniforms    without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year;  the  conduct- 
ing of  and  participating  in  firearms  matches 
and  presentation  of  awards;  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  repair,  alteration,  minor  con- 
struction,  and  related  equipment  for  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 
faculty  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  official  reception 
and  representation  expenses;  and  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109:  Provided,  That 
funds  appropriated  in  this  account  shall  he 
available  for  State  and  local  government 
law  enforcement  training  on  a  space-avail- 
able basis:  training  of  foreign  law  enforce- 
ment  officials   on   a   space-available   basis 
with  reimbursement  of  actual  costs  to  this 
appropriation;  acceptance  of  gifts:  training 
of   private   sector   security   officials   on   a 
space-available  basis  with  reimbursement  of 
actual  costs  to  this  appropriation:  travel  ex- 
penses of  non-Federal  personnel  to  attend 
State  and  local  course  development  meet- 
ings at  the  Center:  $29,499,000. 
FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Financial 
Management  Service,  $251,117,000,  of  which 
not  to  exceed  $2,137,000  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  for  systems  moderniza- 
tion initiatives. 

BUREAU  OP  ALCOHOL,  TOBACCO  AND 
FIREARMS 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  Including 
purchase  of  three  hundred  vehicles  for 
police-type  use  for  replacement  only;  and 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles:  hire  of  air- 
craft: and  services  of  expert  witnesses  at 
such  rates  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector, not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  official  re- 
ception and  representation  expenses; 
$190,463,000  of  which  $15,000,000  shaU  be 
available  solely  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  during 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  of  which  $1,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  attor- 
neys' fees  as  provided  by  18  U.S.C.  924(dK2): 
Provided,  That  no  funds  appropriated 
herein  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  consolidating 
or  centralizing  within  the  Department  of 


the  Treasury  the  records  of  receipts  and  dis- 
position of  firearms  maintained  by  Federal 
firearms  licensees  or  for  issuing  or  carrying 
out  any  provisions  of  the  proposed  rules  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  on  Firearms 
Regulations,  as  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  volume  43,  numt>er  55,  of  March 
21, 1978. 
UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For   necessary   expenses   of   the   United 
States  Customs  Service,  including  purchase 
of  up  to  five  hundred  motor  vehicles  for  re- 
placement only.  Including  four  hundred  and 
ninety  for  police-type  use:  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  of- 
ficial   reception    and    representation    ex- 
penses: and  awards  of  compensation  to  in- 
formers, as  authorized  by  any  Act  enforced 
by    the    United    States    Customs    Service; 
$793,000,000,     of     which     not     to     exceed 
$150,000  shall  be  available  for  payment  for 
rental  space  in  connection  with  preclear- 
ance  operations,  and  of  which  not  less  than 
$300,000  shall  t>e  expended  for  additional 
part-time  and  temporary  positions  In  the 
Honolulu    Customs    District,    and    not    to 
exceed  $1,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  for  research:  Provided,  That  uni- 
forms may  be  purchased  without  regard  to 
the  general  purchase  price  limitation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  to  pay  any  employee  overtime  pay 
In  an  amount  in  excess  of  $25,000:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Commissioner  or  his  desig- 
nee may  waive  this  limitation  In  individual 
cases  In  order  to  prevent  excessive  costs  or 
to   meet   emergency   requirements   of   the 
Service:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  by  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  redirection  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  Act  shaU  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Customs  Service  regions  l)elow 
seven  during  fiscal  year  1986:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  United  States  cnistoms  Serv- 
ice shall  hire  and  maintain  an  average  of 
14,891  full-time  equivalent  positions  in  fiscal 
year  1987:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  made  available  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  used  to  fund  more  than 
nine   hundred   and   fifty  positions  in  the 
Headquarters  staff  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Service  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septemt>er  30,  1986  and  the  Customs  Service 
shall  begin  planning  to  reduce  headquarters 
staff  to  no  more  than  nine  hundred  posi- 
tions by  September  30,  1987:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  fimds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  Implement  single  eight 
hour  shifts  at  airports  and  that  aU  current 
services  as  provided  by  the  (Customs  Service 
shall    continue    through   Septem-    ber   30, 
1987. 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Air 
Interdiction  Program 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
necessary  for  the  hire,  lease,  acquisition 
(transfer  or  acquisition  from  any  other 
agency),  operation  and  maintenance  of  air- 
craft, and  other  related  equipment  of  the 
Air  Program:  $67,200,000. 

CUSTOMS  Forfeiture  Fund 
(Umttation  on  availability  of  DEPOsrrs) 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Customs 
Forfeiture  Fund,  not  to  exceed  $8,000,000. 
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u  authorized  by  Public  Law  98-473  and 
Public  Law  98-573;  to  be  derived  from  de- 
posits in  the  Fund. 

Customs  Services  at  Small  Airports 
(to  be  derived  prom  fees  collected) 
Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  not  to 
exceed  $365,000,  for  expenses  for  the  provi- 
sion of  Customs  services  at  certain  small  air- 
ports designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  including  expenditures  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  individuals  em- 
ployed to  provide  such  services,  to  be  de- 
rived from  fees  collected  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  236  of 
Public  Law  98-573  for  each  of  these  air- 
ports, and  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

UNITED  STATES  MINT 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
SUtes  Mint:  $43,508,000.  of  which 
(1.325.000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  research  and  development 
projects. 

Expansion  and  Improvements 
For  expansion  and  improvements  to  exist- 
ing Mint  facilities.  $694,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

BUREAU  OF  THE  PUBUC  DEBT 
Administering  the  Pubuc  Debt 
For  necessary  expenses  connected   with 
any  public-debt  issues  of  the  United  SUtes; 
$218,564,000. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  not  otherwise  provided; 
for  executive  direction  and  management 
aervices.  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles (31  U.S.C.  1343(b));  and  services,  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  at  such  rates  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner; 
$95,147,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $25,000 
for  official  reception  and  representation  ex- 
penses and  of  which  not  to  exceed  $500,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  for 
research. 

Processing  Tax  Returns 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
Including  processing  tax  returns;  revenue 
accounting;  computer  services;  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  (31  U.S.C. 
1343(b));  and  services  as  authorized  by  5 
T3J8.C.  3109.  at  such  rates  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner;  $1,332,902,000. 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  for  systems 
modernization  initiatives. 

Examinations  and  Appeals 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  determining  and  estab- 
lishing tax  liabilities;  employee  plans  and 
exempt  organizations;  tax  litigation:  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  (31  U.S.C. 
1343(b));  and  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109.  at  such  rates  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner:  $1,623,162,000. 
Investigation,  Collection,  and  Taxpayer 

Service 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  investigation  and  en- 
forcement activities;  including  purchase 
(not  to  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty-one 
for  replacement  only,  for  (jolice-type  use) 
and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  (31 
VJS.C.  1343(b));  securing  unfUed  tax  re- 
turns; collecting  unpaid  accounts:  examin- 
ing selected  employment  and  excise  tax  re- 


turns; technical  rulings;  enforcement  litiga- 
tion: providing  assistance  to  taxpayers:  and 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  at 
such  rates  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  Provided,  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
none  of  the  funds  made  available  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  reduce  the  number  of 
positions  allocated  to  taxpayer  service  ac- 
tivities below  fiscal  year  1984  levels,  or  to 
reduce  the  number  of  positions  allocated  to 
any  other  direct  taxpayer  assistance  func- 
tions below  fiscal  year  1984  levels,  including, 
but  not  limited  to  Internal  Revenue  Service 
toll-free  telephone  tax  law  assistance  and 
walk-in  assistance  available  at  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  field  offices:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  shall 
fund  the  Tax  Counseling  for  the  Elderly 
Program  at  $2,400,000.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  shall  absorb  within  existing 
funds  the  administrative  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram in  order  that  the  full  $2,400,000  can  be 
devoted  to  program  requirements; 
$1,196,581,000. 

Administrative  Provisions— Internal 
Revenue  Service 

Section  1.  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of 
any  appropriation  made  available  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  by  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to 
any  other  Internal  Revenue  Service  appro- 
priation. 

Sec.  2.  Not  to  exceed  15  per  centum,  or 
$15,000,000,  whichever  is  greater,  of  any  ap- 
propriation made  available  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  for  d(x;ument  matching  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  by  this  Act  may  be 
transferred  to  any  other  Internal  Revenue 
Service  appropriation  for  document  match- 
ing. 

Sec  3.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  implement  Tem- 
porary Internal  Revenue  Service  Regulation 
section  1.274-5T  or  section  1.274-6T. 

UNITED  STATES  SECRET  SERVICE 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Secret  Service,  including  purchase 
(not  to  exceed  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  vehicles  for  police-type  use  for  re- 
placement only)  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles;  hire  of  aircraft;  training  and 
assistance  requested  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, which  may  be  provided  without 
reimbursement:  services  of  expert  witnesses 
at  such  rates  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Director;  rental  of  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  fencing,  lighting,  guard 
booths,  and  other  facilities  on  private  or 
other  property  not  in  Government  owner- 
ship or  control,  as  may  be  necessary  to  per- 
form protective  functions;  the  conducting  of 
and  participating  in  firearms  matches  and 
presentation  of  awards  and  for  travel  of 
Secret  Service  employees  on  protective  mis- 
sions without  regard  to  the  limitations  on 
such  expenditures  in  this  or  any  other  Act: 
Provided,  That  approval  is  obtained  in  ad- 
vance from  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations:  including  $6,000,000 
for  continued  construction  at  the  James  J. 
Rowley  Secret  Service  Training  Center;  for 
research  and  development:  not  to  exceed 
$7,500  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses;  and  for  uniforms  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year;  $316,800,000, 
of  which  $500,000  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  for  research. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY- 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Section  101.  Appropriations  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  in  this  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5901).  including 
maintenance,  repairs,  and  cleaning;  pur- 
chase of  insurance  for  official  motor  vehi- 
cles operated  in  foreign  countries:  entering 
into  contracts  with  the  Department  of  SUte 
for  the  furnishing  of  health  and  medical 
services  to  employees  and  their  dependents 
serving  in  foreign  countries;  and  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

Sec.  102.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  shall  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  collection  of  any  underpayment  of  any 
tax  imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  unless  the  conduct  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  connection  with  such  collection  complies 
with  subsection  (a)  of  section  805  (relating 
to  communication  in  connection  with  debt 
collection),  and  section  806  (relating  to  har- 
assment or  abuse),  of  the  Pair  Debt  Collec- 
tion Practices  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1692). 

Sec  103.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  disqualify, 
pursuant  to  section  411(d)(1)(B)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  any  plan 
which  has  vesting  requirements  or  provides 
for  nonforfeiUble  rights  to  benefits,  equal 
to  or  more  stringent  than  4/40. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  issue  an  unfavorable  ad- 
vance determination  letter,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 411(d)(1)(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  with  respect  to  any  plan 
which  has  vesting  requirements  or  provides 
for  nonforfeitable  rights  to  benefits,  equal 
to  or  more  stringent  than  4/40. 

Sec.  104.  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of 
any  appropriations  in  this  Act  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  may  be  trans- 
ferred between  such  appropriations.  Howev- 
er, no  such  appropriation  shall  be  increased 
or  decreased  by  more  than  1  per  centum  and 
any  such  proposed  transfers  shall  be  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Sec.  105.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  place  the  United 
States  Secret  Service,  the  United  States 
Customs  Service,  or  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  under  the  operation, 
oversight,  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Treasury 
Department  Appropriations  Act,  1987  ". 
TITLE  II— POSTAL  SERVICE 
Payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund 
For  payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund 
for  revenue  foregone  on  free  and  reduced 
rate  mail,  pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  section  2401  of  title  39,  United  SUtes 
Code:  and  for  meeting  the  liabilities  of  the 
former  Post  Office  Department  to  the  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Fund  and  to  Postal 
employees  for  earned  and  unused  annual 
leave  as  of  June  30.  1971.  pursuant  to  39 
U.S.C.  2004:  $690,049,000:  Provided,  That 
mail  for  overseas  voting  and  mail  for  the 
blind  shall  continue  to  be  free:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  six-day  delivery  and  rural  deliv- 
ery of  mail  shall  continue  at  the  1983  level: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  PosUl  Service  by  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  implement  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  policy  of  charging  any  officer 
or  employee  of  any  SUte  or  local  child  sup- 
port enforcement  agency,  or  any  individual 
participating  in  a  SUte  or  local  program  of 
child  support  enforcement,  a  fee  for  infor- 
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mation  requested  or  provided  concerning  an 
address  of  a  postal  customer:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  consolidate  or  close 
small  rtiral  and  other  small  post  offices  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30. 
1987. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Postal 
Service  Appropriation  Act.  1987". 
TITLE  III 
EXECUTIA^  OFFICE  OF  THE 

PRESIDENT 
Compensation  op  the  President 
For  comtjensation  of  the  President,  in- 
cluding an  expense  allowance  at  the  rate  of 
$50,000  per  annum  as  authorized  by  3  U.S.C. 
102:  $250,000:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  official  expenses 
shall  be  expended  for  any  other  purpose 
and  any  unused  amount  shall  revert  to  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  section  1552  of  title  31 
of  the  United  States  Code:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
official  expenses  shall  be  considered  as  tax- 
able to  the  President. 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Administration;  $16,238,000  including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  and  3 
U.S.C.  107.  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  OFFICE 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  for  the  White 
House  as  authorized  by  law.  including  not  to 
exceed  $3,850,000  for  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109  and  3  U.S.C.  105:  including 
subsistence  expenses  as  authorized  by  3 
U.S.C.  105.  which  shall  be  expended  and  ac- 
counted for  as  provided  in  that  section:  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  teletype  news  service,  and  travel 
(not  to  exceed  $100,000  to  be  expended  and 
accounted  for  as  provided  by  3  U.S.C.  103); 
not  to  exceed  $20,000  for  official  entertain- 
ment expenses,  to  be  available  for  allocation 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent: $25,179,000. 

EXECUTIVE  RESIDENCE  AT  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 
Operating  Expenses 
For  the  care,  maintenance,  repair  and  al- 
teration, refurnishing,  improvement,  heat- 
ing and  lighting,  including  electric  power 
and  fixtures,  of  the  Executive  Residence  at 
the  White  House  and  official  entertainment 
expenses  of  the  President;  $4,942,000.  to  be 
exp>ended  and  accounted  for  as  provided  by 
3  U.S.C.  105.  109-110.  112-114. 
OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE  OF  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Operating  E^xpenses 
For  the  care,  maintenance,  repair  and  al- 
teration, refurnishing,  improvement,  heat- 
ing and  lighting,  including  electric  power 
and  fixtures,  of  the  official  residence  of  the 
Vice  President,  and  not  to  exceed  $60,000 
for  official  enterUinment  expenses  of  the 
Vice  President,  to  he  accounted  for  solely  on 
his  certificate:  $211,000:  Provided,  That  ad- 
vances or  repayments  or  transfers  from  this 
appropriation  may  be  made  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  for  expenses  of  carrying  out 
such  activities. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  to  enable  the  Vice 

President  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Presi- 


dent in  connection  with  specially  assigned 
functions,  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109  and  3  U.S.C.  106.  including  subsistence 
expenses  as  authorized  by  3  U.S.C.  106. 
which  shall  be  expended  and  accounted  for 
as  provided  in  that  section;  and  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles:  $1,849,000. 

COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

f^r  necessary  expenses  of  the  council  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  (15  U.S.C.  1021): 
$2,346,000. 

OFFICE  OF  POUCY  DEVELOPMENT 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Policy  Development,  including  services  as 
authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  and  3  U.S.C. 
107;  $2,665,000. 

NATIONAL  CRITICAL  MATERIALS 
COUNCIL 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Critical  Materials  Council,  including  activi- 
ties as  authorized  by  Public  Law  98-373; 
$250,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expanses  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  including  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $4,627,000. 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUDGET 

Salaries  and  EIxpenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  including  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $34,274,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  for  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  any  agricultural  marketing  orders 
or  any  activities  or  regulations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  (7  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.): 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  by  this  Act  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  review  of  the  transcript  of 
actual  testimony  of  witnesses,  except  for 
testimony  of  officials  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  or  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  or  their  subcommittees:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  proviso  shall  not 
apply  to  printed  hearings  released  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to 
reduce  the  scope  or  publication  frequency  of 
statistical  daU  relative  to  the  operations 
and  production  of  the  alcoholic  beverage 
and  tobacco  industries  below  fiscal  year 
1985  levels:  Provided  further.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  revising.  curUiling  or  otherwise 
amending  the  administrative  and/or  regula- 
tory methodology  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  to  assure 
compliance  with  section  205.  title  27  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  (Federal  Alcohol  Ad- 
ministration Act)  or  with  regulations,  rul- 
ings or  forms  promulgated  thereunder:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
fund  activities  of  the  Office  of  Information 
and  Regulatory  Affairs. 


Office  op  Federal  Procurement  Pouct 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy,  including  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $1,660,000. 
unanticipated  needs 
For   expenses    necessary    to    enable    the 
President  to  meet  unanticipated  needs,'  in 
furtherance  of  the  national  interest,  securi- 
ty, or  defense  which  may  arise  at  home  or 
abroad    during    the    current    fiscal    yean 
$1,000,000. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Executive 
Office  Appropriations  Act,  1987". 
TTTLE  IV— INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  SUtes,  esUb- 
lished    by    the    Administrative    Conference 
Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  571  et  seq.)  in- 
cluding not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  official  re- 
ception     and      entertainment      expenses; 
$1,559,000. 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
IntergovemmenUl  Relations  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended.  42  U.S.C.  4271-79;  $1,045,000.  and 
additional  amounts  collected  from  the  sale 
of  publications  shall  be  credited  to  and  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  appropriation. 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL 
PAY 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  I*ay.  esUbllshed  by  S 
U.S.C.  5306;  $229,000. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  PURCHASE  FROM 
THE  BLIND  AND  OTHER  SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Committee 
for  Purchase  From  the  Blind  and  Other  Se- 
verely Handicapped  esUblished  by  the  Act 
of  June  23.  1971.  Public  Law  92-28.  includ- 
ing hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
$778,000:  Provided,  That  such  funds  shall 
not  be  used  to  administer  the  program  au- 
thorized by  such  Act  through  the  designa- 
tion of  any  central  nonprofit  agency,  as  au- 
thorized by  such  Act.  which  fails  to  employ 
qualified  handicapped  individuals,  as  de- 
fined by  the  RehabiUUtlon  Act  of  1973 
(Public  Law  93-112).  to  fill  job  vacancies 
that  may  occur  during  the  fiscal  year,  which 
fails  to  Institute  by  December  31.  1986.  an 
affirmative  action  program  plan  for  hiring, 
placement,  and  advancement  of  handi- 
capped Individuals  that  includes  numerical 
goals  for  employment  of  such  persons,  or 
which  fails  to  submit  to  the  Committee  for 
Purchase  From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severe- 
ly Handicapped  an  affirmative  action  ac- 
complishment report  and  affirmative  action 
program  plan  update  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  in  accordance  with  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  manage- 
ment directives  EEO-MD-711  dated  Novem- 
ber 2.  1982.  and  EEO-MD-711A  dated  Octo- 
ber 4,  1983. 

FEDERAL  EIJICTION  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
provisions   of   the   Federal   Election   Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971.  as  amended;  $12,000,000. 
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GENERAL  SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION 

nOKRAL  BdILOINGS  FUITO 

UmTATIOIfS  ON  AVAILABIUTY  OF  RKYZNUE 

The  revenues  and  collections  deposited 
into  the  Fund  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 210(f)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed (40  V£.C.  490(f)).  shall  be  available  for 
necessary  expenses  of  real  property  man- 
agement and  related  activities  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  including  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  protection  of  federally  owned 
and  leased  buildings;  rental  of  buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  restoration  of 
leased  premises;  moving  Government  agen- 
cies (including  space  adjustments)  in  con- 
nection with  the  assignment,  allocation  and 
transfer  of  space;  contractual  services  inci- 
dent to  cleaning  or  servicing  buildings  and 
moving;  repair  and  alteration  of  federally 
owned  buildings,  including  grounds,  ap- 
proaches and  appurtenances;  care  and  safe- 
guarding of  sites;  maintenance,  preserva- 
tion, demolition,  and  equipment;  acquisition 
of  buildings  and  sites  by  purchase,  condem- 
nation, or  as  otherwise  authorized  by  law; 
conversion  and  extension  of  federally  owned 
buildings:  preliminary  planning  and  design 
of  projects  by  contract  or  otherwise;  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  (including  equip- 
ment for  such  buildings);  and  payment  of 
principal,  interest,  taxes,  and  any  other  obli- 
gations for  public  buildings  acquired  by  pur- 
chase contract,  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$2,317,718,000  of  which  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$160,096,000  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended for  construction  of  additional 
projects  as  authorized  by  law  at  locations 
and  at  maximum  construction  improvement 
costs  (including  funds  for  sites  and  ex- 
penses) as  follows: 

New  Construction: 

Alabama: 

Jasper.  Federal  Building.  $3,376,000 

Florida: 

BCiami.       Federal       BuUding       (design), 
$2,461,000 

Illinois: 

Chicago,  Federal  Building  and  Courthouse 
(site  and  design).  $32,087,000 

New  Jersey: 

Paterson.     Federal    BuUding    (site    and 
design).  $1,500,000 

New  Mexico: 

Columbus.  Border  Station.  $2,680,000 

Pennsylvania: 

Wilkes-Barre.  Federal  BuUding  (Social  Se- 
curity Administration).  $20,672,000 

South  Carolina: 

Columbia.  Federal  BuUding.  Courthouse. 
Claim.  $1,057,000 

Construction  Projects,  less  than  $500,000. 
$1,000,000: 

Purchase: 

New  York: 

WeUesley       Island.       Border       Station. 
$1,925,000 

Other  Selected  Purchases,  including  op- 
tions to  purchase.  $93,338,000: 
Provided,  That  each  of  the  immediately 
foregoing  limits  of  costs  on  new  construc- 
tion projects  may  be  exceeded  to  the  extent 
that  savings  are  effected  in  other  such 
projects,  but  by  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum:  Provided  further.  That  all  funds  for 
direct  construction  projects  shall  expire  on 
September  30.  1988.  and  remain  in  the  Fed- 
eral BuUdings  Fund  except  funds  for 
projects  as  to  which  funds  for  design  or 
other  funds  have  been  obligated  in  whole  or 
in  part  prior  to  such  date:  Provided  further. 
That  claims  against  the  Government  of  less 
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than  $50,000  arising  from  direct  construc- 
tion projects,  acquisitions  of  buildings  and 
purchase  contract  projects  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  92-313.  be  liquidated  with  prior 
notification  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  and  Senate  to  the 
extent  savings  are  effected  in  other  such 
projects;  (2)  not  to  exceed  $224,720,000. 
which  shaU  remain  avaUable  until  expend- 
ed, for  repairs  and  alterations:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  funds  in  the  Federal  BuUdings 
Fund  for  Repairs  and  Alterations  shaU.  for 
prospectus  projects,  be  limited  to  the 
amount  by  project  as  follows,  except  each 
project  may  be  increased  by  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  unless  advance  ap- 
proval is  obtained  from  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate  for 
a  greater  amount: 

Repairs  and  Alterations: 

California: 

Los  Angeles.  Federal  BuUding.  $7,825,000 

District  of  Columbia: 

Federal  BuUding  *6.  $1,213,000 

Federal  BuUding  «8.  $1,886,500 

Federal  BuUding  #9,  $1,712,500 

Federal  BuUding  #10A.  $1,121,000 

General  Accounting  Office.  $3,552,500 

Justice.  $599,500 

SUte.  $2,764,500 

Steam  Distribution  System,  $13,796,000 

Kentucky: 

Louisville      Post      Office,      Courthouse, 
$1,500,000 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City.  Federal  Building.  $4,408,000 

St.  Louis,  Federal  BuUding  (Mart).  Phase 
I.  $20,000,000 

Kansas  City.  601  E.  12th.  $996,500 

Kansas  City.  1500  Bannister.  $2,560,000 

St.  Louis.  4300  GoodfeUow.  $2,176,000 

North  Carolina: 

Asheville.  Federal  BuUding.  $7,847,000 

Texas: 

San   Antonio.    Post    Office.    Courthouse. 
$6,078,000 

Minor        Repairs        and        Alterations. 
$144,684,000: 

Provided  further,  That  additional  projects 
for  which  prospectuses  have  been  fully  ap- 
proved may  be  funded  under  this  category 
only  if  advance  approval  is  obtained  from 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate:  Provided  further.  That 
all  funds  for  repairs  and  alterations  prospec- 
tus projects  shall  expire  on  September  30. 
1988.  and  remain  in  the  Federal  Buildings 
Fund  except  funds  for  projects  as  to  which 
funds  for  design  or  other  funds  have  been 
obligated  in  whole  or  in  part  prior  to  such 
date:  (3)  not  to  exceed  $143,442,000  for  pay- 
ment on  purchase  contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  July  1.  1975;  (4)  not  to  exceed 
$935,100,000  for  rental  of  space;  (5)  not  to 
exceed  $734,319,000  for  real  property  oper- 
ations; (6)  not  to  exceed  $57,090,000  for  pro- 
gram direction  and  centralized  services;  and 
(7)  not  to  exceed  $62,951,000  for  design  and 
construction  services  which  shaU  remain 
avaUable  until  expended:  Provided  further, 
That  for  the  purposes  of  this  authorization, 
buildings  constructed  pursuant  to  the 
Public  Buildings  Purchase  Contract  Act  of 
1954  (40  U.S.C.  356).  the  Public  Buildings 
Amendments  of  1972  (40  U.S.C.  490).  and 
buUdings  under  the  control  of  another  de- 
partment or  agency  where  alterations  of 
such  buUdings  are  required  in  connection 
with  the  moving  of  such  other  department 
or  agency  from  buUdings  then,  or  thereafter 
to  be.  under  the  control  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  be  considered 
to  be  federally  owned  buildings:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  avaUable  to 


the  General  Services  Administration  shaU 
be  available  for  expenses  in  connection  with 
any  construction,  repair,  alteration,  and  ac- 
quisition project  for  which  a  prospectus,  if 
required  by  the  Public  BuUdings  Act  of 
1959.  as  amended,  has  not  been  approved, 
except  that  necessary  funds  may  be  expend- 
ed for  each  project  for  required  expenses  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  a  pro- 
posed prospectus:  Provided  further.  That 
funds  avaUable  in  the  Federal  BuUdings 
Fund  may  be  expended  for  emergency  re- 
pairs when  advance  approval  is  obtained 
from  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate:  Provided  further. 
That  amounts  necessary  to  provide  reim- 
bursable special  services  to  other  agencies 
under  section  210(f)(6)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  490(f)(6))  and 
amounts  to  provide  such  reimbursable  fenc- 
ing, lighting,  guard  booths,  and  other  facul- 
ties on  private  or  other  property  not  in  Gov- 
ernment ownership  or  control  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  enable  the  United  States  Secret 
Service  to  perform  its  protective  functions 
pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  3056  as  amended, 
shall  be  avaUable  from  such  revenues  and 
collections:  Provided  further.  That  revenues 
and  coUections  and  any  other  sums  accruing 
to  this  fund  during  fiscal  year  1987  exclud- 
ing reimbursements  under  section  210(f)(6) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  490(f)(6))  in 
excess  of  $2,317,718,000  shall  remain  in  the 
Fund  and  shall  not  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture except  as  authorized  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

Federal  Supply  Service 


OPERATING  expenses 

For  expenses  authorized  by  law.  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  necessary  for  supply 
distribution  (including  contractual  services 
incident  to  receiving,  handling  and  shipping 
supply  items),  procurement  (including  roy- 
alty payments),  inspection,  standardization, 
property  management,  and  other  supply 
management  sictivities.  transportation  ac- 
tivities, transportation  audits  by  in-house 
personnel;  utUization  of  excess  and  disposal 
of  surplus  personal  property,  and  the  reha- 
bilitation of  personal  property  including 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109; 
$170,839,000. 

Federal  I*roperty  Resources  Servics 

OPERATING  expenses 

(Including  transfer  of  funds) 
For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Administrator  with  respect  to  utiliza- 
tion of  excess  real  property;  the  disposal  of 
surplus  real  property;  the  utilization  survey, 
deed  compliance  inspection,  appraisal,  envi- 
ronmental and  cultural  analysis,  and  land 
use  planning  functions  pertaining  to  excess 
and  surplus  real  property;  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  established  by  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h,  et  seq.)  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  App.  2061.  et  seq.)  including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109  and  reim- 
bursement for  recurring  security  guard  serv- 
ice; $40,975,000.  of  which  $11,563,000  shaU 
be  derived  from  proceeds  from  transfers  of 
excess  real  property  and  disposal  of  surplus 
real  property  and  related  personal  property, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  aa 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  4601-5).  and  of  which 
$29,412,000  for  the  transporUtion.  process- 
ing, refining,  storage,  security,  maintenance. 


rotation,    and    disposal    of   materials   con- 
tained in  or  acquired  for  the  stockpile  shaU 
remain  avaUable  through  fiscal  year  1988. 
National  Dktense  Stockpile  Transaction 
Fund 

For  the  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
in  addition  to  the  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated for  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
Transaction  Fund,  pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  98a 
and  g(a).  (2Kc).  and  50  U.S.C.  100a.  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  50  U.S.C.  98h,  an 
additional  $5,000,000  is  appropriated,  to  be 
available  untU  expended,  for  a  grant  for 
construction  of  a  strategic  materials  re- 
search faciUty  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Amherst.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  the  law,  funds  previously 
made  avaUable  to  the  fund  may  be  used  for 
evaluating,  testing,  relocating,  and  upgrad- 
ing stockpile  materials  to  meet  current 
stockpile  specifications. 
General  Management  and  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  agency  manage- 
ment of  activities  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  gener- 
al administrative  and  staff  support  services 
not  otherwise  provided  for;  for  providing  ac- 
counting, records  management,  and  other 
support  Incident  to  adjudication  of  Indian 
Tribal  Claims  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  and  services  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109;  $125,374,000.  of  which  $900,000  shaU 
be  available  only  for.  and  is  hereby  specifi- 
cally earmarked  for.  personnel  and  associat- 
ed costs  in  support  of  Congressional  District 
and  Senate  State  offices:  Provided,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  avaUable.  subject 
to  reimbursement  by  the  applicable  agency, 
for  services  performed  for  other  agencies 
pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 1535  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 
Information  Resources  Management 
Service 

OPERATING  expenses 

For  expenses  authorized  by  law.  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  necessary  for  carrsring 
out  Government-wide  and  internal  responsi- 
bUities  relating  to  automated  data  manage- 
ment, telecommunications,  information  re- 
sources management,  and  related  activities, 
including  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109:  and  for  the  Information  Security 
Oversight  Office  established  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order  12356;  $30,653,000. 
Office  of  Inspector  General 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General;  $21,108,000:  Provided, 
That  not  to  exceed  $10,000  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  payment  for  information  and  detec- 
tion of  fraud  against  the  Government,  in- 
cluding payment  for  recovery  of  stolen  Gov- 
ernment property. 

Allowances  and  Office  Staff  for  Former 
Presidents 

For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1958,  as  amended  (3  U.S.C.  102 
note),  and  Public  Law  95-138;  $1,234,000: 
Provided,  That  the  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services  shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such 
Acts. 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Section  1.  The  appropriate  appropriation 
or  fund  avaUable  to  the  General  Services 
AdmUiistration  shaU  be  credited  with  (1) 
cost  of  operation,  protection,  maintenance, 
upkeep,  repair,  and  improvement,  included 
as  part  of  rentals  received  from  Govern- 


ment corporations  pursuant  to  law  (40 
U.S.C.  129);  and  (2)  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  other  agencies,  and  transferred 
to  the  General  Services  Administration,  in 
connection  with  property  transferred  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  July  2,  1948  (50  U.S.C.  451ff) 
and  such  appropriations  or  funds  may  be  so 
transferred,  with  the  approval  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  avaUable  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  be  available 
for  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  available  to  any  de- 
partment or  agency  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  necessary  expenses,  including 
maintenance  or  operating  expenses,  shall 
also  be  available  for  payment  to  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  charges  for 
space  and  services  and  those  expenses  of 
renovation  and  alteration  of  buildings  and 
faciUtles  which  constitute  public  improve- 
ments, performed  in  accordance  with  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73  SUt.  749), 
the  Public  BuUdings  Amendments  of  1972 
(86  Stat.  216),  or  other  applicable  law. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of 
funds  made  available  in  appropriations  for 
operating  expenses  and  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, during  the  current  fiscal  year,  may 
be  transferred  between  such  appropriations 
for  mandatory  program  requirements.  Any 
transfers  proposed  shall  be  submitted 
promptly  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate  for  approval. 

Sec.  5.  Funds  in  the  Federal  Buildings 
Fund  made  avaUable  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
Federal  Buildings  Fund  activities  may  be 
transferred  between  such  activities  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  mandatory  pro- 
gram requirements.  Any  transfers  proposed 
shaU  be  submitted  promptly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate  for  approval. 

Sec.  6.  Funds  hereafter  made  avaUable  to 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
payment  of  rent  shall  be  avaUable  for  the 
purpose  of  leasing,  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
thirty  years,  space  in  buildings  erected  on 
land  owned  by  the  United  States. 

NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  AND  RECORDS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Operating  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  in  connection  with 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion and  related  activities,  as  provided  by 
law,  and  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
review  and  declassification  of  documents, 
and  for  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles. $105,321,000.  of  which  $4,000,000  for  al- 
locations and  grants  for  historical  publica- 
tions and  records  as  authorized  by  44  U.S.C. 
2504.  as  amended,  shall  remain  available 
untU  expended. 

OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL 

MANAGEMENT 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

(including  transfer  of  trust  funds  i 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1978  and  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978,  including  services  as  authorized  by  5 
U.S.C.  3109.  medical  examinations  per- 
formed for  veterans  by  private  physicians 
on  a  fee  basis,  rental  of  conference  rooms  in 
the  District  of  Colimibia  and  elsewhere,  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses,  and  advances  for  reimburse- 
ments to  applicable  funds  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  expenses  in- 


curred under  Executive  Order  10422  of  Jan- 
uary 9,  1953.  as  amended;  $99,846,000  in  ad- 
dition to  $55,400,000  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  the  retirement  and  insurance 
programs  to  be  transferred  from  the  appro- 
priate trtist  funds  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  in  the  amounts  determined  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  with- 
out regard  to  other  statutes:  Provided,  That 
the  provisions  of  this  appropriation  shaU 
not  affect  the  authority  to  use  appUcable 
trust  funds  as  provided  by  section 
8348(aKlKB)  of  title  5,  U.S.C.:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  funds  made  avaUable  by  this  ap- 
propriation may  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  to  provide  salaries,  adminis- 
trative support  and  for  other  expenses  of 
the  Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial  Salaries.  No  part  of  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  avaUable  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Legal  Examining  Unit  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Executive  Order  9358  of 
July  1,  1943.  or  any  successor  unit  of  like 
purpose. 

Revolving  Fund 
Pursuant  to  section  1304(e)(l)(U)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  costs  for  entertainment 
expenses  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Executive  Exchange  shaU  not  exceed 
$12,000. 

Government  Payment  for  Annuitants. 

Employees  Health  Benefits 
For  payment  of  Government  contribu- 
tions with  respect  to  retired  employees,  as 
authorized  by  chapter  89  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  (74  SUt.  849). 
as  amended,  $1,469,357,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able untU  expended. 

Payment  to  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund 
For  financing  the  unfunded  liabiUty  of 
new  and  increased  annuity  benefits  becom- 
ing effective  on  or  after  October  20.  1969.  as 
authority  by  5  U.S.C.  8348.  and  annuities 
under  special  Acts  to  be  credited  to  the  CivU 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund. 
$4,619,365,000:  Provided,  That  aimuities  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  May  29,  1944,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  3682(e)),  August  19. 
1950,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  771-775),  may 
hereafter  be  paid  out  of  the  CivU  Service 
Retirement  and  DisabiUty  Fund. 
MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTECmON  BOARD 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

(INCXUDINC  transfer  OF  FUNDS) 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
2  of  1978  and  the  CivU  Service  Reform  Act 
of  1978.  including  services  as  authorized  by 
5  U.S.C.  3109.  rental  of  conference  rooms  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  $20,251,000,  to- 
gether with  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  adjudicate  retire- 
ment appeals  to  be  transferred  from  the 
CivU  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  in  amounts  detemlned  by  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board. 

Office  of  Special  Counsel 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Counsel 
pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
2  of  1978  and  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
of  1978  (Public  Law  95-454).  Including  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  payment 
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of  fees  and  expenses  for  witnesses,  rental  of 
conference  rooms  in  tiie  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  elsewhere,  and  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vetiicles:  $4,640,000. 

FEDERAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 

AUTHORITY 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority, pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1978.  and  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  of  1978.  including  services  as  authorized 
by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  including  hire  of  experts 
and  consultants,  hire  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles, rental  of  conference  rooms  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere: 
$17,064,000:  Provided,  That  public  members 
of  the  Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel  may 
be  paid  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistance  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5703)  for  persons  employed  intermittently 
in  the  Government  Service,  and  compensa- 
tion as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109. 

UNITED  STATES  TAX  COURT 
Salabies  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses,  including  con- 
tract reporting  and  other  services  as  author- 
ized by  5  U.S.C.  3109;  $25,538,000:  Provided, 
Tliat  travel  expenses  of  the  judges  shall  be 
paid  upon  the  written  certificate  of  the 
Judge. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriations  Act.  1987". 
TITLE  V-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
This  Act 

Section  501.  Where  appropriations  in  this 
Act  are  expendable  for  travel  ex[>enses  of 
employees  and  no  specific  limitation  has 
been  placed  thereon,  the  expenditures  for 
such  travel  expenses  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  set  forth  therefor  in  the  budget  es- 
timates submitted  for  the  appropriations: 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  travel  performed  by  uncompensated  offi- 
cials of  local  boards  and  appeal  boards  of 
the  Selective  Service  System;  to  travel  per- 
formed directly  in  connection  with  care  and 
treatment  of  medical  beneficiaries  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  to  travel  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  in  carry- 
ing out  its  observation  responsibilities  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act;  or  to  payments  to  inter- 
agency motor  pools  where  separately  set 
forth  in  the  budget  schedules. 

Sec.  502.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
pay  the  salary  of  any  person  filling  a  posi- 
tion, other  than  a  temporary  position,  for- 
merly held  by  an  employee  who  has  left  to 
enter  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  has  satisfactorily  completed  his 
period  of  active  military  or  naval  service  and 
has  within  ninety  days  after  his  release 
from  such  service  or  from  hospitalization 
continuing  after  discharge  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  one  year  made  application 
for  restoration  to  his  former  position  and 
has  been  certified  by  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  as  still  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  former  position  and 
has  not  been  restored  thereto. 

Sec.  503.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  real  estate  or  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  new  offices  inside  or 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided, 
That  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  pro- 
grams which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  appropriations  made  therefor. 

Sec.  504.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 


Sec.  505.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  Act  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109,  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law.  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

Sec.  506.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of.  or  for  the  payment  of. 
the  salary  of  any  person  engaged  in  the  pro- 
curement of  any  hand  or  measuring  tooKs) 
not  produced  in  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions except  to  the  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  or  his  desig- 
nee shall  determine  that  a  satisfactory  qual- 
ity and  sufficient  quantity  of  hand  or  meas- 
uring tools  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
its  possession  cannot  be  procured  as  and 
when  needed  from  sources  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions,  or  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 6-104.4(b)  of  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulation  dated  January  1.  1969.  as 
such  regulation  existed  on  June  15.  1970: 
Provided,  That  a  factor  of  75  per  centum  in 
lieu  of  SO  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  eval- 
uating foreign  source  end  products  against  a 
domestic  source  end  product.  This  section 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  solicitations  for 
bids  opened  after  its  enactment. 

Sec  507.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  the  General  Services  Administration  pur- 
suant to  section  210(f)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  for  the  pro- 
curement by  contract  of  any  service  which, 
before  such  date,  was  performed  by  individ- 
uals in  their  capacity  as  employees  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  in  any  po- 
sition of  guards,  elevator  operators,  messen- 
gers, and  custodians,  except  that  such  funds 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement by  contract  of  the  covered  serv- 
ices with  sheltered  workshops  employing 
the  severely  handicapped  under  Public  Law 
92-28. 

Sec.  508.  No  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  implementing  or 
enforcing  any  provisions  of  the  rule  TD 
ATF-66  issued  June  13.  1980.  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  on  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising of  wine,  distilled  spirits  and  malt 
beverages,  except  if  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds  is  neces<iary  to  comply  with  a  final 
order  of  the  Federal  court  system. 

Sec.  509.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  in 
any  way  for  the  purpose  of  the  sale,  lease, 
rental,  excessing.  surplusing  or  disposal  of 
any  portion  of  land  identified  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  Fort  DeRussy  in 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Sec.  510.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  for  administrative 
expenses  to  close  the  Information  Re- 
sources Management  Office  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  located  In  Sacra- 
mento. California. 

Sec.  511.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  any  existing  requirement  for 
sureties  on  customs  bonds. 

Sec.  512.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  any  activi- 
ty or  for  paying  the  salary  of  any  govern- 
ment employee  where  funding  an  activity  or 


paying  a  salary  to  a  government  employee 
would  result  in  a  decision,  determination, 
rule,  regulation,  or  policy  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  enforcement  of  section  307  of  the 
1930  Tariff  Act. 

Sec.  513.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  control  over  the  Feder- 
al Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  locat- 
ed at  Glynco.  Georgia,  out  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Sec.  514.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of.  or  for  the  payment  of. 
the  salary  of  any  person  engaged  In  the  pro- 
curement of  stainless  steel  flatware  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  or  its  posses- 
sions, except  to  the  extent  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  or  his  designee 
shall  determine  that  a  satisfactory  quality 
and  sufficient  quantity  of  stainless  steel 
flatware  produced  in  the  United  States  or 
its  possessions,  cannot  be  procured  as  and 
when  needed  from  sources  in  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  or  except  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  provided  by  section  6- 
104.4(b)  of  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulations,  dated  January  1,  1969.  This 
section  shall  be  applicable  to  all  solicitations 
for  bids  issued  after  its  enactment. 

Sec.  515.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  pub- 
licity or  propaganda  purposes  within  the 
United  States  not  heretofore  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

Sec.  516.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  the  salary  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice, who— 

(1)  prohibits  or  prevents,  or  attempts  or 
threatens  to  prohibit  or  prevent,  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  from  having  any  direct  oral  or  writ- 
ten communication  or  contact  with  any 
member  or  committee  of  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  any  matter  pertaining  to  the 
employment  of  such  officer  or  employee  or 
pertaining  to  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  any  way,  irrespective  of  whether  such 
communication  or  contact  is  at  the  initiative 
of  such  officer  or  employee  or  in  response  to 
the  request  or  inquiry  of  such  member  or 
committee:  or 

(2)  removes,  suspends  from  duty  without 
pay,  demotes,  reduces  in  rank,  seniority, 
status,  pay.  or  performance  of  efficiency 
rating,  denies  promotion  to,  relocates,  reas- 
signs, transfers,  disciplines,  or  discriminates 
in  regard  to  any  employment  right,  entitle- 
ment, or  benefit,  or  any  term  or  condition  of 
employment  of.  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Service,  or  at- 
tempts or  threatens  to  commit  any  of  the 
foregoing  actions  with  respect  to  such  offi- 
cer or  employee,  by  reason  of  any  communi- 
cation or  contact  of  such  officer  or  employ- 
ee with  any  member  or  committee  of  Con- 
gress as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

Sec.  517.  Except  for  vehicles  provided  to 
the  President,  Vice  President  and  their  fam- 
ilies, or  to  the  United  States  Secret  Service, 
none  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  Act  to 
any  Department  or  Agency  shall  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  to  procure  passenger  auto- 
mobiles as  defined  in  15  U.S.C.  2001  with  an 
EPA  estimated  miles  per  gallon  average  of 
less  than  twenty-two  miles  per  gallon.  The 
requirements  of  this  section  may  be  waived 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  special  purpose  or 
special  mission  automobiles. 


Sec.  518.  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 
Act  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  an  abortion, 
or  the  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  any  health  plan  under  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefit  program  which 
provides  any  benefits  or  coverages  for  abor- 
tions. 

Sec.  519.  The  provision  of  section  518  shall 
not  apply  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  car- 
ried to  term. 

Sec.  520.  The  United  States  Customs  Serv- 
ice shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  once  each  month  a  report  detailing, 
by  Customs  Service  district,  the  number  of 
positions  authorized,  and  for  which  appro- 
priations have  been  made,  which  are  vacant. 

Sec.  521.  Effective  January  15,  1987,  none 
of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  store,  to  maintain  or  to  protect 
more  than  122.911.736  troy  ounces  of  silver 
deposited  in  the  National  Defense  Stockpile. 

Sec.  522.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  transfer  any 
functions  under  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98  et 
seq.)  which  were  delegated  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  under  Executive 
Order  12155  (September  10,  1979)  to  any 
other  agency,  department,  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  Federal  Government. 

TITLE  VI-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Departments.  Agencies,  and  Corporations 

Section  601.  Unless  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  maximum  amount  allowable 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  in  accordance 
with  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(60  Stat.  810),  for  the  purchase  of  any  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle  (exclusive  of  buses  and 
ambulances),  is  hereby  fixed  at  $6,600 
except  station  wagons  for  which  the  maxi- 
mum shall  be  $7,600:  Provided,  That  these 
limits  may  be  exceeded  by  not  to  exceed 
$2,700  for  police-type  vehicles,  and  by  not  to 
exceed  $4,000  for  special  heavy-duty  vehi- 
cles: Provided  further.  That  the  limits  set 
forth  in  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  elec- 
tric or  hybrid  vehicles  purchased  for  demon- 
stration under  the  provisions  of  the  Electric 
and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Research,  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1976. 

Sec.  602.  Appropriations  of  the  executive 
departments  and  independent  establish- 
ments for  the  current  fiscal  year  available 
for  expenses  of  travel  or  for  the  expenses  of 
the  activity  concerned,  are  hereby  made 
available  for  quarters  allowances  and  cost- 
of-living  allowances,  in  accordance  with  5 
U.S.C.  5922-5924. 

Sec.  603.  Unless  otherwise  specified  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  no  part  of  any  appro- 
priation contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  (including  any  agency 
the  majority  of  the  stock  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States) 
whose  post  of  duty  is  in  the  continental 
United  States  unless  such  person  (1)  is  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  (2)  is  a  person  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  who,  being  eligible 
for  citizenship,  has  filed  a  declaration  of  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  such  date  and  is  actually  re- 
siding in  the  United  States.  (3)  is  a  person 
who  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
(4)  is  an  alien  from  Cuba.  Poland,  South 
Vietnam,  or  the  Baltic  countries  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence,  or  (5)  South  Vietnamese, 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  refugees  paroled  in 
the  United  SUtes  after  January   1.   1975: 


Provided  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  affidavit  signed  by  any  such  person 
shall  be  considered  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  requirements  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  his  status  have  been  complied 
with:  Provided  further.  That  any  person 
making  a  false  affidavit  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
felony,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined 
no  more  than  $4,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  above  penal  clause  shall  be  in 
addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for  any 
other  provisions  of  existing  law:  Provided 
further.  That  any  payment  made  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  recoverable  in  action 
by  the  Federal  Government.  This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  citizens  of  Ireland.  Israel, 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  or  to  na- 
tionals of  those  coiuitries  allied  with  the 
United  States  in  the  current  defense  effort, 
or  to  temporary  employment  of  translators, 
or  to  temporary  employment  in  the  field 
service  (not  to  exceed  sixty  days)  as  a  result 
of  emergencies. 

Sec.  604.  Appropriations  available  to  any 
department  or  agency  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  necessary  expenses,  including 
maintenance  or  operating  expenses,  shall 
also  be  available  for  payment  to  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  charges  for 
space  and  services  and  those  expenses  of 
renovation  and  alteration  of  buildings  and 
facilities  which  constitute  public  improve- 
ments performed  in  accordance  with  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73  SUt.  749), 
the  Public  Buildings  Amendments  of  1972 
(86  Stat.  216).  or  other  applicable  law. 

Sec.  605.  Funds  made  available  by  this  or 
any  other  Act  for  administrative  expenses 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  agencies  subject  to  chapter  91  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  avail- 
able, in  addition  to  objects  for  which  such 
fun(is  are  otherwise  available,  for  rent  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  services  in  accord- 
ance with  5  U.S.C.  3109;  and  the  objects 
specified  under  this  head,  all  the  provisions 
of  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  such  funds  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied in  the  Act  by  which  they  are  made 
available:  Provided  That  in  the  event  any 
functions  budgeted  as  administrative  ex- 
penses are  subsequently  transferred  to  or 
paid  from  other  funds,  the  limitations  on 
administrative  expenses  shall  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Sec.  606.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  contained  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  paid  to  any  person 
for  the  filling  of  any  position  for  which  he 
or  she  has  been  nominated  after  the  Senate 
has  voted  not  to  approve  the  nomination  of 
said  person. 

Sec.  607.  Pursuant  to  section  1415  of  the 
Act  of  July  15,  1952  (66  Stat.  662),  foreign 
credits  (including  currencies)  owed  to  or 
owned  by  the  United  States  may  be  used  by 
Federal  agencies  for  any  purpose  for  which 
appropriations  are  made  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  (including  the  carrying  out  of 
Acts  requiring  or  authorizing  the  use  of 
such  credits),  only  when  reimbursement 
therefor  is  made  to  the  Treasury  from  ap- 
plicable appropriations  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned: Provided,  That  such  credits  received 
as  exchanged  allowances  or  proceeds  of 
sales  of  personal  property  may  be  used  in 
whole  or  part  payment  for  acquisition  of 
similar  items,  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
manner  authorized  by  law.  without  reim- 
bursement to  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  608.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act.  shall  be 


available  for  interagency  fiiumcing  of . 
boards,  commissions,  councils,  committees, 
or  similar  groups  (whether  or  not  they  are 
interagency  entities)  which  do  not  have  a 
prior  and  specific  statutory  approval  to  re- 
ceive financial  support  from  more  than  one 
agency  or  instrumentality. 

Sec.  609.  Ftmds  made  available  by  this  or 
any  other  Act  to  (1)  the  General  Services 
Administration,  including  the  fund  created 
by  the  Public  Building  Amendments  of  1972 
(86  SUt.  216).  and  (2)  the  "Postal  Service 
Fund"  (39  U.S.C.  2003).  shaU  be  avaUable 
for  employment  of  guards  for  all  buildings 
and  areas  owned  or  occupied  by  the  United 
States  or  the  Postal  Service  and  under  the 
charge  and  control  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  or  the  Postal  Service,  and 
such  guards  shall  have,  with  rest>ect  to  such 
property,  the  powers  of  special  policemen 
provided  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  1,  1948  (62  Stat.  281;  40  U.S.C.  318), 
but  shall  not  be  restricted  to  certain  Federal 
property  as  otherwise  required  by  the  provi- 
so contained  in  said  section  and,  as  to  prop- 
erty owned  or  occupied  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, the  Postmaster  General  may  take  the 
same  actions  as  the  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services  may  take  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act  of  June  1.  1948, 
(62  Stat.  281;  40  U.S.C.  318a,  318b),  attach- 
ing thereto  i>enal  consequences  under  the 
authority  and  within  the  limits  provided  in 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1948  (62  SUt. 
281;  40  U.S.C.  318c). 

Sec.  610.  None  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  designation  for  construction, 
arranging  for  financing,  or  execution  of  con- 
tracts or  agreements  for  financing  or  con- 
struction of  any  additional  purchase  con- 
tract projects  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the 
Public  Building  Amendments  of  1972 
(Public  Law  92-313)  during  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1,  1976.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987. 

Sec.  611.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  implement,  administer,  or  en- 
force any  regulation  which  has  been  disap- 
proved pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval duly  adopted  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  law  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  612.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
conUined  in.  or  funds  made  available  by 
this  or  any  other  Act.  shall  be  available  for 
any  agency  to  pay  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  a 
higher  rate  per  square  foot  for  rental  of 
space  and  services  (esUblished  pursuant  to 
section  210(j)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended)  than  the  rate  per  square  foot  es- 
Ublished for  the  space  and  services  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  for  which  appropria- 
tions were  granted. 

Sec.  613.  (a)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  no  part  of  any  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1987.  or  September 
30.  1988,  by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act.  may 
be  used  to  pay  any  prevailing  rate  employee 
described  in  section  5342(a)(2HA)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  employee  cov- 
ered by  section  5348  of  that  title— 

(1)  during  the  period  from  the  date  of  ex- 
piration of  the  limiUtion  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 613  of  H.R.  3036,  incorporated  by  refer- 
ence in  section  101(h)  of  Public  Law  99-190. 
until  the  first  day  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
period  that  begins  not  less  than  ninety  days 
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after  that  date,  in  an  amount  that  exceeds 
the  rate  payable  for  the  applicable  grade 
and  step  of  the  applicable  wage  schedule  in 
accordance  with  such  section  613;  and 

(2)  during  the  period  consisting  of  the  re- 
mainder, if  any,  of  fiscal  year  1987  and  that 
portion  of  fiscal  year  1983  that  precedes  the 
normal  effective  date  of  the  applicable  wage 
survey  adjustment  that  is  to  be  effective  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  in  an  amount  that  exceeds, 
as  a  result  of  a  wage  survey  adjustment,  the 
rate  payable  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  by  more  than  the  overall  average 
percentage  adjustment  in  the  General 
Schedule  during  fiscal  year  1987. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9(b)  of  Public  Law  92-392  or  section 
704(b)  of  Public  Law  95-454,  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply 
(in  such  manner  as  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  shall  prescribe)  to  any  prevail- 
ing rate  employee  to  whom  such  section 
9(b)  applies. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  prevailing  rate  employee  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 5342(aK2)  of  title  S,  United  SUtes 
Code,  may  be  paid  during  the  periods  for 
which  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  in 
effect  at  a  rate  that  exceeds  the  rates  that 
would  be  payable  under  subsection  (a)  were 
subsection  (a)  applicable  to  such  employee. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
rates  payable  to  an  employee  who  is  covered 
by  this  section  and  who  is  paid  from  a 
schedule  that  was  not  in  existence  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  rates  of  premium  pay  for  employees 
subject  to  this  section  may  not  be  changed 
from  the  rates  in  effect  on  September  30. 
1986,  except  to  the  extent  determined  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  be 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(f>  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  pay  for  services  per- 
formed by  any  affected  employee  on  or 
after  October  1. 1986. 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  administering  any 
provision  of  law,  rule,  or  regulation  that 
provides  premium  pay,  retirement,  life  in- 
surance, or  any  other  employee  benefit, 
that  requires  any  deduction  or  contribution, 
or  that  imposes  any  requirement  or  limita- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  a  rate  of  salary  or  basic 
pay,  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic  pay  payable 
after  the  application  of  this  section  shall  be 
treated  as  the  rate  of  salary  or  basic  pay. 

(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  permit  or  require  the  payment  to 
any  employee  covered  by  this  section  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  rate  that  would  be  pay- 
able were  this  section  not  in  effect. 

(i)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
may  provide  for  exceptions  to  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  this  section  if  the  Office 
determines  that  such  exceptions  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  recruitment  or  retention 
of  qualified  employees. 

Sec.  614.  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  plan,  implement, 
or  administer  (1)  any  reduction  in  the 
number  of  regions,  districts  or  entry  proc- 
essing locations  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service;  or  (2)  any  consolidation  or 
centralization  of  duty  assessment  or  ap- 
praisement functions  of  any  offices  in  the 
United  States  C^iistoms  Service. 

Sbc.  615.  During  the  period  in  which  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency,  or  any 
other  officer  or  civilian  employee  of  the 
Government  appointed  by  the  President  of 


the  United  States,  holds  office,  no  funds 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  in  excess  of 
$5,000  to  renovate,  remodel,  furnish,  or  re- 
decorate the  office  of  such  department 
head,  agency  head,  officer,  or  employee,  or 
to  purchase  furniture  or  make  improve- 
ments for  any  such  office,  unless  such  ren- 
ovation, remodeling,  furnishing,  or  redeco- 
ration  is  expressly  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Sec.  616.  (a)  If  any  individual  or  entity 
which  provides  or  proposes  to  provide  child 
care  services  for  Federal  employees  applies 
to  the  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
charged  with  the  allotment  of  space  in  the 
Federal  buildings  in  the  community  or  dis- 
trict in  which  such  individual  or  entity  pro- 
vides or  proposes  to  provide  such  service, 
such  officer  or  agency  may  allot  space  in 
such  a  building  to  such  individual  or  entity 
if- 

(1)  such  space  is  available; 

(2)  such  officer  or  agency  determines  that 
such  space  will  be  used  to  provide  child  care 
services  to  a  group  of  individuals  of  whom 
at  least  50  percent  are  Federal  employees: 
and 

(3)  such  officer  or  agency  determines  that 
such  individual  or  entity  will  give  priority 
for  available  child  care  services  in  such 
space  to  Federal  employees. 

(bKl)  If  an  officer  or  agency  allots  space 
to  an  individual  or  entity  under  subsection 
(a),  such  space  may  be  provided  to  such  in- 
dividual or  entity  without  charge  for  rent  or 
services. 

(2)  If  there  is  an  agreement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  costs  associated  with  the  provision 
of  space  allotted  under  subsection  (a)  or 
services  provided  in  connection  with  such 
space,  nothing  in  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  or  restrict  payment  by 
reimbursement  to  the  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts or  other  appropriate  account  of  the 
Treasury. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "services"  includes  the  providing  of 
lighting,  heating,  cooling,  electricity,  office 
furniture,  office  machines  and  equipment, 
telephone  service  (including  installation  of 
lines  and  equipment  and  other  extienses  as- 
sociated with  telephone  service),  and  securi- 
ty systems  (including  installation  and  other 
expenses  associated  with  security  systems). 

Sec.  617.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  travel  to 
the  United  States  for  the  immediate  family 
of  employees  serving  abroad  in  cases  of 
death  or  life  threatening  illness  of  said  em- 
ployee. 

Participation  in  the  Combined  Federal 
Campaign 

Sec.  618.  (a)  Eligibiuty  to  Participate  in 
1986.— (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  and  any  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder,  any  application  by  the  Federal 
Employee  Education  and  Assistance  Fund  (a 
nonprofit  corporation  incorporated  in  the 
District  of  Columbia)  for  admission  to  the 
Combined  Federal  Campaign,  whether  in  a 
particular  community  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
considered  without  regard  to  any  eligibility 
requirements,  to  the  extent  that  such  re- 
quirements relate  to  any  period  before  the 
date  on  which  such  Fund  became  incorpo- 
rated. 

(2)  The  eligibility  of  the  Fund  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign  in  a 
particular  community  shall  also  be  deter- 
mined without  regard  to  any  criteria  relat- 
ing to  having  a  "direct  and  substantial  pres- 
ence" in  the  community  involved. 


(3)  This  subsection  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  the  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign as  conducted  during  calendar  year 
1986. 

(b)  Depinitions.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign" and  the  term  "community"  each  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
950.101  of  title  5  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  (as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act). 

Sec.  619.  None  of  the  fund  appropriated 
by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used 
for  preparing,  promulgating  or  implement- 
ing any  regulations  dealing  with  organiza- 
tion participation  in  the  1986  and  1987  Com- 
bined Federal  Campaign  other  than  repro- 
mulgating  and  implementing  the  1984  and 
1985  Combined  Federal  Campaign  regula- 
tions, unless  such  regulations  provide  that 
any  charitable  organization  which  partici- 
pated in  any  prior  campaign  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  1986  and  1987  cam- 
paign. 

Sec.  620.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  made  available  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  implement  or  enforce  the  rule  proposed 
on  May  7.  1986  (51  Federal  Register  16988- 
16991),  or  any  other  regulation  issued  pur- 
suant to  statute  requiring  competitive  bid- 
ding for  electricity,  gas,  or  steam  utility 
services  acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  621.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act,  may  be  used  to 
repeal,  amend  or  modify  any  policy,  proce- 
dure or  practice  contained  in  48  CFR,  Sub- 
part 19.5  and  in  effect  May  1,  1986. 

Sec.  622.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  prior 
to  April  1,  1987.  to  implement  changes  to 
OMB  Circular  A-21  made  subsequent  to 
February  11, 1986. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Treasury. 
Postal  Service  and  General  Government  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1987". 

Mr.  ROYBAL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point  and  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  end 
by  2:15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve points  of  order  against  sections 
514  and  520. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  would  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  how  many  amend- 
ments are  anticipated  and  the  logical 
allocation  of  the  time  he  is  limiting  to 
each  amendment?  How  would  it  divide 
out?  How  much  tune  does  the  gentle- 
man contemplate  for  each  of  the  an- 
ticipated amendments? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield,  the  Chair,  I  think,  would  have 
to  make  that  determination.  We  have 
so  far  about  four  amendments,  but  it 
is  my  opinion  it  will  be  more  than  the 
four  amendments. 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Pour  amendments? 
Then  It  would  be  less  than  10  minutes 
per  amendment. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  It  would  be  more 
than  10  minutes  per  amendment. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Would  the  gentleman 
amend  his  imanimous  consent  request 
to  allow  15  minutes  for  any  amend- 
ment where  those  wishing  to  speak  re- 
quest that  much  time? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Well,  we  do  not  know 
how  many  amendments  we  will  have. 
We  could  have  more  than 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Then  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  will  object. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  gentleman  can 
do  whatever  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  desire  that  every- 
body be  assured  that  amendments  in- 
volving important  questions  at  least 
have  15  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  gentleman  is 
asking  an  almost  impossible  question 
to  answer  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  am  glad  it  is 
"almost." 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  amendments  there  will  be.  We 
do  know  that  we  are  to  either  rise  or 
adjourn  by  3  o'clock.  We  would  like  to. 
if  possible,  do  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can  to  finish  the  bill,  if  it  is  possible. 
Not  knowing  how  many  amendments 
there  are,  I  cannot  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman.  If  we  knew 
how  many  amendments  there  were, 
perhaps  we  could.  As  of  this  moment, 
neither  I,  as  chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee, nor  does  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  know 
how  many  amendments  there  may  be. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Let  us  say  if  there  are 
five  amendments,  that  there  will  be  at 
least  15  minutes  on  each  amendment 
if  it  is  desired  by  the  membership?  It 
might  not  be. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Five  amendments: 
that  would  be  1  hour  and  15  minutes. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Gray]  has  just  indicated  that  he  has 
an  amendment.  That  would  be  six. 

We  started  with  four;  now  we  have 
six.  We  would  like  to  know  how  many 
more  amendments  there  are. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  yield  on 
his  reservation  of  objection? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  to 
the  Chairman  means  that  voting  time 
will  not  detract  from  the  15  minutes 
allowed  for  debate  on  each  of  the 
amendments.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Obviously,  obviously. 
And  what  if  we  did  rise  at  3  o'clock 
and  came  back  and  finished  it.  is  that 
a  mortal  sin?  It  is  a  lot  of  money  that 
we  are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  is  over  $13  billion 
in  here  we  are  going  to  decide  in  an 


hour  if  we  accept  the  request  of  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes;  it  blows  your 
mind,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Since  we  do  not  know 
how  many  amendments  there  are,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  there  appears  to  be  an 
increasing  number  of  amendments 
being  considered  every  second,  I  be- 
lieve at  this  moment  it  is  best  to  with- 
draw this  unanimous  consent  request 
and  let  us  see  what  happens  and  let 
the  Members  of  the  House  bring  in  all 
the  amendments  they  want,  and  then 
we  will  probably  have  to  rise  around  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
withdraws  his  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Is  the  gentleman  with- 
drawing his  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? It  is  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roybal] 
renew  his  unanimous  consent  request 
for  opening  the  bill  to  amendment  at 
any  point? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  bill? 

The  Chair  would  advise  that  any 
points  of  order  must  be  made  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  that  any  points  of  order  must 
be  made  at  this  point. 

POINTS  OP  order 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  point  of  order  against  section 
514. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  section 
514  of  the  bill  as  constituting  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriation  bill  and  there- 
fore in  violation  of  rule  XXI,  clause  2. 
It  prohibits  appropriated  funds  from 
being  used  in  the  procurement  of  any 
stainless  steel  flatware  not  produced 
in  the  United  States  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  determines  that  a  satis- 
factory quality  and  sufficient  quantity 
of  stainless  steel  flatware  produced  in 
the  United  States  cannot  be  procured 
as  and  when  needed  for  domestic 
sources. 

Section  514  specifically  imposes  an 
additional  duty  on  a  Federal  official  to 
make  a  determination  not  otherwise 
required  by  law  and  establishes  a  pro- 
curement requirement  not  in  existing 
law.  Similar  language  in  previotis 
Treasury  appropriation  bills  has  been 


stricken  on  points  of  order,  and  I  urge 
that  my  point  of  order  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  wish  to  be  heard 
on  this  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes.  I 
do.  I  will  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Beilenson). 
The  gentleman  concedes  the  point  of 
order,  and  the  Chair,  therefore,  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  point  of  order  against  section 
520. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  this  sec- 
tion as  constituting  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bUl,  therefore  violating 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI.  Section  520 
would  require  the  Customs  Service  to 
report  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee detailing  by  Customs  district  the 
number  of  positions  authorized  for 
which  appropriations  have  been  made 
which  are  vacant.  It  establishes 
monthly  reporting  requirements  for 
the  Customs  Service  not  contained  in 
existing  law,  and  I  therefore  ask  that 
my  point  of  order  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  California  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Chair  concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Beilenson). 
The  gentleman  concedes  the  point  of 
order,  and  the  Chair  therefore  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

Are  there  other  points  of  order?  No 
other  points  of  order? 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  seek  recogni- 
tion? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi]  have  a  point  of 
order? 

POINT  or  order 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  have  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  comes  too  late,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  Chairman  had  recog- 
nized the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoNTE]  that  under  some 
rules  a  point  of  order  can  be  made  at 
any  time.  

Mr.  CONTE.  No;  it  carmot.  The  gen- 
tleman from— all  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  will  please  state  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Hix.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
section  3  of  Administrative  Provisions 
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for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 
H.R.  5294. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of 
order  against  section  3  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  tax  measure  that  is  in  viola- 
tion of  paragraph  (B),  clause  5  of 
House  rule  21. 

Paragraph  (B),  clause  5  of  House 
rule  21  makes  tax  and  tariff  amend- 
ments to  bills  and  resolutions  reported 
by  any  committee  not  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  measures  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  at  any  time  during 
House  consideration  of  the  legislation. 

The  term  "tax  measures"  includes 
any  provisions  having  the  substantive 
effect  of  amending  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  impose  a  tax.  The  term 
also  encompasses  provisions  having 
the  substantive  effect  of  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  repeal  a  tax 
or  to  provide  an  otherwise  unauthor- 
ized deduction. 

Section  3  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  by  this  act  to  implement 
certain  specified  Treasury  regulations. 

Those  regulations  are  issued  under 
Internal  Revenue  Code  section  274(d). 
Section  274(d)  already  specifically  re- 
quires taxpayers  to  maintain  detailed 
information  to  substantive  expenses 
deducted  on  their  Federal  income  tax 
returns. 

Section  274(d)  emphatically  states 
that  the  taxpayer  must  substantiate 
by  adequate  records:  First,  the  amount 
of  the  expense,  second,  the  time  and 
place  of  the  expense,  third,  the  busi- 
ness purpose  of  the  expense,  and 
fourth,  the  business  relationship  to 
the  taxpayer.  The  regulating  author- 
ity provided  under  this  section  is  to 
implement  these  specific,  detailed  re- 
quirements already  in  the  code. 

Let  me  explain  the  very  significant 
practical  consequences  of  this  provi- 
sion in  the  appropriation  bill.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

This  substantiation  is  required  by 
Public  Law  99-44.  the  1985  legislation 
which  reiterated  the  code's  substantia- 
tion requirements  when  it  repealed 
the  contemporaneous  recordkeeping 
requirement  for  certain  automobile 
expenses. 

The  statutory  language  that  I  have 
described  was  passed  as  part  of  a  care- 
fully crafted  compromise  in  1985.  The 
conference  agreement  of  the  1985  act 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  vote  of  412  to  1. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  issu- 
ance of  new  tax  regulations  to  take  2 
years  before  they  can  be  finalized.  In 
fact,  the  average  period  of  time  before 
regulations  are  issued  is  probably 
longer  than  2  years. 

The  process  of  issuing  tax  regula- 
tions is  as  follows.  The  regulation  is: 

Drafted  by  an  IRS  attorney; 

Reviewed  by  an  IRS  attorney; 

Reviewed  by  the  division  director  of 
the  IRS  Legislation  and  Regulations 
Division: 

Reviewed  by  the  IRS  Chief  Counsel; 


Reviewed  by  the  IRS  Commission- 
er's staff; 

Reviewed  by  a  Treasury  docket  at- 
torney; 

Reviewed  by  upper  level  staff  of  the 
Treasury  Department;  and 

Reviewed  by  OMB. 

Changes  are  made  at  each  stage  of 
this  process.  When  this  first  review 
process  is  completed  and  changes  in- 
corporated, the  process  is  repeated. 
After  the  second  review  process,  the 
document  is  signed  by  all  the  partici- 
pants. 

The  resulting  document  is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  as  proposed 
temporary  regulations.  The  public  is 
allowed  60  days  to  provide  comments. 

That  public  comment  period  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  public  hearing  for  which  30 
days'  notice  is  provided. 

These  public  comments  are  then  in- 
corporated and  the  whole  review  proc- 
ess begins  again  before  regulations  are 
finalized. 

This  process  is  required  by  law.  The 
lengthy  period  for  public  comment  is 
required  by  either  the  Administrative 
Procurements  Act  or  Treasury's  own 
rules.  The  courts  require  that  the 
treasury  follow  its  own  procedures  in 
issuing  regulations.  If  the  Treasury 
does  not  follow  these  procedures,  the 
courts  will  invalidate  the  regulations. 
So  there  is  no  way  for  the  IRS  to 
eliminate  any  of  the  major  stages  in 
this  process. 

As  we  see,  2  years  is  an  optimistic 
timetable  for  completion  of  this  proc- 
ess. 

Until  revised  regulations  are  issued, 
the  IRS  cannot  enforce  the  tax  law. 
This  means  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  collect  the  revenue  that 
we  counted  on  when  we  passed  the 
1985  act. 

For  fiscal  year  1987,  according  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  this 
provision  could  lose  approximately 
$200  million  in  revenues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  is 
clearly  a  tax  measure  within  the 
meaning  of  rule  21. 

I  will  note  that  the  Chair  sustained 
a  similar  point  of  order  on  July  26. 
1985.  against  a  funding  prohibition  for 
Treasury  regulations  affecting  certain 
continuing  care  facilities  that  was  con- 
tained in  that  Treasury-appropriations 
measure. 

In  addition,  on  September  12.  1984,  a 
point  of  order  was  sustained  against  a 
provision  limiting  the  use  of  funds  ap- 
propriated in  that  Appropriations  Act 
or  any  other  act  to  impose  of  assess 
tax  due  on  custom  gim  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Chair  to 
sustain  this  point  of  order. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  point  of  order.  The 
gentleman  has  raised  a  point  of  order 
under  rule  21  clause  5(b),  which  reads 
in  pertinent  part: 

No  bill  or  joint  resolution  carrying  a  tax 
or  tariff  measure  shall  be  reported  by  any 
committee  not  having  jurisdiction  to  report 
tax  and  tariff  measures. 

The  point  of  order  is  made  against 
section  3  of  the  bill  which  denies  the 
use  of  funds  in  the  bill  to  Implement 
two  sections  of  specific  IRS  regulation. 

Clause  5(b)  was  adopted  in  1983.  Its 
application  has  been  progressively  wid- 
ened by  a  series  of  rulings  in  1983, 
1984,  and  1985.  The  Chairs  ruling  on 
the  pending  point  of  order  will  deter- 
mined whether  clause  5(b)  will  be  wid- 
ened to  a  point  where  it  threatens  to 
destroy  an  integral  part  of  the  parlia- 
mentary law  through  which  we  exer- 
cise the  appropriation  power  delegated 
to  us  by  the  Constitution. 

Because  this  ruling  presents  such  an 
important  question,  I  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Chair  and  of  the  commit- 
tee in  developing  my  argument  against 
the  point  of  order. 

I  respectively  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  the  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  on  January 
3,  1986,  page  H7,  where  in  discussing 
the  new  rule  the  majority  leader  said: 

The  sixth  change  that  we  propose  in  the 
rules  would  allow  a  new  point  of  order  to 
raised  at  any  time  against  a  provision  meas- 
ure, unless  that  measure  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
committee  which  has  proper  jurisdiction 
over  those  matters. 

This  statement,  which  is  the  only 
legislative  history  available  to  us. 
clearly  suggests  that  a  "tax  measure" 
be  defined  in  terms  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
over  "those  matters." 

The  question  the  Chair  must  decide 
then  is  whether  a  limitation  on  a  spe- 
cific object— two  sections  of  a  specific 
IRS  regulation— falls  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

That  question.  I  submit,  was  settled 
in  1865  when  revenue  and  appropria- 
tions were  given  to  separate  commit- 
tees. 

The  pertinent  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
"revenue  measures." 

The  pertinent  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  "ap- 
propriation of  the  revenue  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government." 

And  it  has  been  held  consistently 
that  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction, 
the  committee  may  by  limitation  deny 
funds  for  a  purpose  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law,  so  long  as  that  limitation 
does  not  change  existing  law. 

The  language  in  question  is  not  a 
"tax  measure"  or  a  "revenue  meas- 
ure." It  does  not  change  existing  law. 
It  does  not  establish  a  new  tax,  or  di- 
rectly repeal  or  amend  an  existing  tax. 


It  is  clearly  consistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  limitations  which  has  been 
carefully  developed  over  many  years, 
and  which  was  definitively  stated  by 
Chairman  Nelson  Dingley  of  Maine  on 
January  17,  1896. 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
has  the  right  to  appropriate  for  any  object 
which  it  may  deem  improper,  although  that 
object  may  be  authorized  by  law;  and  it  has 
been  contended,  and  on  various  occasions 
sustained  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
that  if  the  committee  has  the  right  to 
refuse  to  appropriate  anything  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  authorized  by  law  it  can  ap- 
propriate for  only  part  of  that  purpose  and 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  money  for  the  rest 
of  the  purpose  *  *  *. 

That  principle  of  limitation  has  been 
sustained  so  repeatedly  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  parliamentary 
law  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Previous  rulings  of  the  Chair  have 
all  been  grounded  on  changes  in  exist- 
ing law  or  tax  policy.  None  of  these 
rulings  have  applied  clause  5(b)  to  a 
limitation  on  appropriations  for  a  spe- 
cific object  within  the  IRS. 

To  do  so  would  be  to  drastically 
narrow  the  "principle  of  limitation" 
that  is  "part  of  the  parliamentary  law 
of  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole." 

To  do  so  would  give  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  effective  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  bill  or  amendment  that 
would  reduce.  Increase,  or  place  condi- 
tions on  appropriations  for  the  IRS. 

That  construction  of  the  rule  is  not 
reasonable  or  workable,  and  is  not  jus- 
tified by  the  language  of  the  clause  or 
its  legislative  history.  I  urge  the  Chair 
to  overrule  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  to  speak 
on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  the  defense  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Chair- 
man Dingley,  when  he  performed  in 
1896,  was  about  80  years  ahead,  or 
slightly  more  than  that,  of  the  rule 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  accuses  this  par- 
ticular section  of  violating  and,  there- 
fore. Chairman  Dingley's  at  least  are 
irrelevant  to  the  matter  at  hand. 

The  point  of  order  should  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Beilenson). 
The  Chair  thanks  the  three  gentlemen 
for  presenting  their  arguments  and  is 
prepared  to  rule,  unless  another 
Member  wishes  to  speak  to  this  point 
of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  makes  a 
point  of  order  against  section  3  of  the 
bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  contains  a 
tax  or  tariff  measure  in  a  bill  not  re- 
ported from  a  committee  having  that 
jurisdiction,  in  violation  of  clause  5(b) 
of  rule  XXI.  The  section  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  in  the  bill  to  implement 
certain  specified  Treasury  regulations. 
Those  regulations,  issued  under  sec- 


tion 274(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  detail  the  law's  specific  require- 
ment that  taxpayers  maintain  detailed 
information  to  substantiate  the  de- 
ductibility of  certain  expenses  on  their 
tax  returns.  Without  these  regula- 
tions, taxpayers,  as  well  as  the  IRS, 
will  have  no  guidance.  While  it  is  cor- 
rect that  new  regulations  could  be  pro- 
mulgated, in  the  opinion  of  the  chair 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  delay  before 
new  regulations  would  be  in  place.  In 
the  interim,  the  IRS  cannot  enforce 
the  law  and  would  necessarily  result  in 
a  direct  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

The  Chair  would  also  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  specific  argument  pre- 
sented by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  it  believes 
that  the  progression  of  decisions 
imder  clause  5(b),  rule  XXI  with  re- 
spect to  limitations  on  availability  of 
funds  for  the  IRS  or  Customs  Service 
in  this  general  appropriation  bill  stand 
for  the  proposition  that  a  limitation 
otherwise  in  order  under  clause  2(c)  of 
rule  XXI  can  still  be  construed  as  a 
"tax  or  tariff  measure"  where  it  can 
be  conclusively  shown  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  restriction  on  IRS  fimding 
for  the  fiscal  year  will  effectively  and 
inevitably  either  preclude  the  IRS 
from  collecting  revenues  otherwise 
due  and  owing  under  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  or  require  col- 
lection of  revenue  not  legally  due  and 
owing. 
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It  may  be  permissible  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  recom- 
mend limitations  on  IRS  or  Customs 
Service  funding  which  do  not  inevita- 
bly result  in  a  change  in  tax  or  tariff 
liability  for  the  fiscal  year  in  question, 
such  as  certain  limitations  on  adminis- 
trative activities  of  those  agencies,  but 
in  this  case  the  Chair  has  been  shown 
that  the  limitation  does  inevitably 
change  the  tax  status  of  some  taxpay- 
ers during  all  or  a  part  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  effect  of  this  ruling  is  not 
therefore,  as  contended  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  to  "give  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means  effec- 
tive jurisdiction  over  any  bill  or 
amendment  that  would  reduce,  in- 
crease, or  place  conditions  on  appro- 
priations for  the  IRS,"  but  is  only  to 
preclude  limitations  which  as  a  matter 
of  law  would  change  tax  status  or  li- 
ability by  the  inevitable  effect  on  the 
ability  of  the  IRS  to  collect  revenues. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  upholds  the 
point  of  order  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Are  there  any  additional  points  of 
order? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  an  additional  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  on 
his  point  of  order. 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
section  103  of  H.R.  5294  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  tax  measure  that  is  in  viola- 
tion of  paragraph  (B),  clause  5  of 
House  rule  21. 

Paragraph  (B),  clause  5  of  House 
rule  21  makes  tax  and  tariff  measures 
reported  by  and  committee  not  having 
jurisdiction  over  such  measures  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  at  any  time 
during  House  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

Section  103  of  H.R.  5294  is  clearly  a 
tax  measure  within  the  meaning  of 
rule  21. 

Section  103  would  deny  funds  under 
the  act  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  impose  vesting  requirements  for 
qualified  pension  plans  under  Internal 
Revenue  Code  section  411  more  strin- 
gent than  4/40. 

Section  411  of  the  code  sets  forth 
minimum  vesting  standards  which 
must  be  met  for  a  plan  to  be  "quali- 
fied" by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Section  411  was  generally  added  to  the 
code  to  insure  that  pension  plans  were 
equitable  to  rank  and  file  employees 
by  requiring  that  qualified  plans  pro- 
vide a  nonforfeitable  right  to  benefits 
by  all  employees  within  a  reasonable 
time  period. 

Section  411  gave  the  Service  statuto- 
ry authority  to  impose  vesting  stand- 
ards by  regulation.  In  addition,  section 
411(d)(1)(B)  gives  the  Service  author- 
ity to  disqualify  a  plan  if  its  vesting  re- 
quirements discriminate  in  favor  of 
highly  compensated  employees,  key 
employees,  or  shareholders. 

The  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  Tamko  Asphalt  versus  Commission- 
er, noted  that  "Congress  expected  the 
IRS  to  require  a  plan's  benefits  to  vest 
more  rapidly  when  the  turnover  rate 
of  rank  and  file  employees  is  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  the  rate  of  em- 
ployees who  are  officers,  shareholders, 
or  highly  compensated." 

Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Service 
has  the  statutory  authority  to  both 
impose  vesting  standards  and  to  dis- 
qualify plans  that  have  discriminatory 
vesting  standards. 

Secton  103  of  H.R.  5294  would  limit 
the  types  of  vesting  standards  that  can 
be  imposed  by  the  IRS  and  that  were 
contemplated  when  code  section  411 
was  enacted. 

No  funds  would  be  available  to  dis- 
qualify plans  or  to  issue  unfavorable 
advance  determination  letters  If  a  pen- 
sion plan  has  vesting  standards  at 
least  equal  to  4/40— that  is  a  nonfor- 
feitable right  to  40  percent  of  benefits 
after  4  years  of  service. 

This  provision  is  clearly  a  tax  meas- 
ure within  the  meaning  of  clause  5(b) 
of  rule  21. 

Mr.  Chairman,  prior  rulings  have 
held  that  a  provision  which  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  a  legally  required 
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tax  uncollectible  is  a  tax  measiu-e 
within  the  meaning  of  rule  21. 

Section  103  clearly  meets  this  test. 
Taxes  on  employer  contributions  to 
pension  plans  with  vesting  schedules 
that  discriminate  In  favor  of  Isey  em- 
ployees will  be  deferred  even  if  the 
statute  contemplates  current  taxation 
of  those  contributions. 

Consequently,  prohibitions  on  dis- 
qualifications result  in  tax  deferral  on 
income  that  is  legally  taxable  ciurent- 
ly. 

Section  103  is  clearly  a  tax  measure. 

I  urge  the  Chair  to  sustain  this  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  £>oes  any  Member 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
point  of  order  is  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  nile  XXI,  clause  2,  legislating  on  an 
appropriations  bill,  which  is  a  differ- 
ent point  of  order  than  the  chairman 
makes.  I  think  the  section  violates 
both  of  those  rules,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Beilenson). 
Does  any  Member  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemen 
from  California  and  Massachusetts 
concede  the  point  of  order  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  and  the  Chair, 
therefore,  only  rules  in  favor  of  the 
point  of  order  as  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  The  section  is 
therefore  stricken. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker)  and 
thanks  him  for  being  so  patient. 

AMZHDMZirrs  orraiED  by  mr.  walker 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker;  In 

title     I.     on     Page     2,     Line     17,     strike 

"$55,642,000"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 

"$52,642,000". 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  that  I  have  at  the  desk 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
thermore, I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  on  this  amendment  be 
limited  to  10  minutes  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  waiving  the  reading  of  the  second 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  In 
Title  I.  On  Page  5,  Line  16.  strike 
"$793,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$796,000,000". 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  that  I  described  in  the 
general  debate  and  I  do  not  need  to  go 
into  it  in  great  detail.  It  takes  $3  mil- 
lion out  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
and  places  it  over  into  the  Customs 
Service. 

The  idea  here  is  to  create  60  addi- 
tional positions  within  the  Customs 
Service  that  can  be  used  for  drug 
interdiction.  The  plan  that  we  have 
for  increasing  drug  interdiction  in  the 
Customs  Service  over  fiscal  year  1986 
levels  is  about  a  $334  million  plan. 
This  is  a  very,  very  modest  attempt  to 
attempt  to  implement  a  little  bit  of 
that  plan.  It  would  be  about  a  1-per- 
cent increment  and  would  come  of,  es- 
sentially, bureauracy. 

So  the  choice  that  I  have  offered  the 
House  here  is  a  choice  between  addi- 
tional bureaucracy  and  additional  Cus- 
toms agents  for  drug  interdiction. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
see  fit  to  approve  an  enhancement  of 
drug  enforcement  versus  the  addition- 
al amount  of  money  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  committee 
has  given  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
about  $4.6  million  more.  I  am  lowering 
the  amount  of  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1986.  The  Secretary's  office  will  still 
get  an  additional  $1.6  million  over 
what  they  had  this  year,  even  under 
my  amendment.  So  I  would  hope  that 
the  House  will  see  fit  to  try  to  improve 
drug  enforcement  a  little  more  than 
the  committee  has  done. 

The  committee  has  done  a  fine  job; 
this  enhances  it  a  little  bit  more. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  meritorious  and  it  simply  re- 
flects the  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  move  more  people  from  the 
front  offices  to  the  front  lines.  The 
front  lines  in  this  country  right  now, 
in  the  narcotics  war,  are  the  borders  of 


this  Nation.  We  are  having  an  enor- 
mously great  problem  in  trying  to 
interdict  aircraft  from  coming  in,  ves- 
sels, people,  and  vehicles. 
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If  we  can  have  more  agents  on  the 
line,  that  is  going  to  save  the  Nation  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  pursuit  and 
prosecution  and  imprisonment  of  the 
people  once  they  get  inside  the  interi- 
or of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HtTNTER]  very  much,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Members 
of  the  House  should  know  the  position 
the  committee  has  taken  with  regard 
to  this  appropriation.  The  committee 
appropriated  $4.6  million  more  than 
the  appropriation  in  1986  but  $2  mil- 
lion less  than  the  budget  estimate  for 
1987. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
does  in  fact  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
approach  this  amendment  with  mixed 
feelings.  I,  of  course,  support  the  idea 
of  making  more  money  available  and 
more  staff  available  for  the  interdic- 
tion of  narcotics. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  to 
cripple  the  operation  of  an  already  ex- 
isting organization  that  has  in  fact  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  that  is  $2  mil- 
lion less  than  the  budgetary  request. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  situa- 
tion for  any  particular  Member  of  the 
House  to  decide.  The  proposed  trans- 
fer of  $3  million  would  represent  less 
than  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  what 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  al- 
ready provided  for  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  and  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  that  would  have 
little  impact  on  its  drug  interdiction. 
It  would  be  disastrous,  they  say,  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary's  appropria- 
tions from  which  fimds  would  be 
transferred  since  it  would  represent  a 
reduction  of  over  5  percent.  The  pro- 
posed 5-percent  reduction  would  seri- 
ously impair  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
bilities and  the  oversight  capabilities 
of  the  Department. 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  do,  but  I  think  the  $112  mil- 
lion that  the  committee  has  already 
appropriated  Is  about  all  that  Customs 
can  accommodate  at  this  time.  These 
funds  will  retain  1.457  positions  that 
the  administration  wanted  to  cut  and 
then  provide  an  additional  850  posi- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1987. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  under- 
stands that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  must  have  adequate  staff  to 
support  and  carry  on  his  functions.  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake,  I  believe. 
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to  reduce  the  funds  available  for  lead- 
ership within  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  which,  of  course,  also  in- 
cludes the  Customs  Service.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  have  overall  leadership.  We 
must  have  policy  formulation  and  co- 
ordination at  the  top  Treasury  De- 
partment level,  and  I  am  afraid  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  reduce 
that  capability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  certain  feel- 
ings in  favor  of  the  amendment,  but 
then  looking  at  this  amendment  very 
carefully,  I  believe  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  hurt  more 
than  help  the  fight  against  the  smug- 
gling of  illegal  drugs  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  reluctantly,  I 
must  say  that  I  hope  the  gentleman 
does  withdraw  his  amendment,  but  if 
he  does  not  withdraw  the  amendment, 
I  hope  that  we  wiU  be  able  to  defeat 
the  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]  that 
he  has  3  minutes  available  if  he  wishes 
to  use  the  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  point 
out  that  the  numbers  of  people  that 
can  be  hired  as  a  result  of  the  approv- 
al of  this  amendment,  modest  as  it  is, 
would  be  a  sufficient  number  of  people 
to  include  the  upgrade  for  the  United 
States-Bahamas  Drug  Interdiction 
Task  Force.  They  request  $3  million  to 
do  the  upgrade  as  contemplated  in  the 
bipartisan  approach.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  an  important  thing  that 
could  be  done  for  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  involved.  There  is  a 
number  of  other  things  also  that  could 
be  done,  but  that  precise  amount  is 
what  Is  needed  for  that  particular  goal 
that  we  want  to  reach. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House 
to  take  a  little  bit  of  money  out  of  bu- 
reaucracy and  put  it  in  drug  interdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  (X)NTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Walker  amendment. 

The  committee  has  added  over  $112  million 
to  the  President's  request  for  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service.  It's  a  significant  amount  wtiich 
they  will  have  difficulty  in  spending  during  1 
fiscal  year.  The  0MB  policy  statement  on  this 
bill  objects  to  the  committee's  increase  fund- 
ing for  Customs,  claiming  that  Customs  just 
can't  effectively  spend  these  additional  funds. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Rogers,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  strongly  opposes  the  cut  and  maintains 
that  "it  would  have  little  impact  on  drug  inter- 
diction." 

I  agree  with  him,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  Vne  amendment. 

The  letter  follows: 


Department  op  the  Treasttrt, 
Washington,  DC,  Augtut  1,  19S6. 

Hon.  SU,VI0  COKTE, 

Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Conte:  It  is  my  understanding 
ttiat  an  amendment  to  the  Treasury,  Foetal 
Service,  and  General  Government  Appro- 
priations Bill  may  be  offered  that  would 
transfer  $3  million  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  appropriation  to  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  for  drug  interdiction  efforts. 

Although  the  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment are  seriously  committed  to  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  drugs  into  the  nation,  we 
are  strongly  opposed  to  a  transfer  of  re- 
sources. The  bill  that  has  been  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Conunittee  already  in- 
cludes an  additional  $112.5  million  to  the 
Administration's  request  for  the  V£.  Cus- 
toms Service.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's action  will  provide  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  an  additional  15  percent  increase  in 
resources  over  and  above  the  Administra- 
tion's request.  The  majority  of  these  re- 
sources would  be  used  to  enhance  the  Serv- 
ice's drug  interdiction  efforts. 

The  proposed  transfer  of  $3  million  would 
represent  less  than  four  tenths  of  one  per- 
cent of  what  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  already  provided  to  the  U.S.  C^ustoms 
Service  and  would  have  little  impact  on  Its 
drug  Interdiction.  However,  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  ap- 
propriation from  which  the  funding  would 
be  transferred,  since  it  would  represent  a  re- 
duction of  over  five  percent.  The  proposed 
five  percent  reduction  would  seriously 
impair  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  car- 
rying out  his  responsibilities  and  oversight 
of  the  Department. 

I  would  appreciate  your  support  in  ensur- 
ing that  such  an  amendment  is  not  enacted. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

John  P.  W.  Rogers, 
Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (Management J. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes 
to  advise  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Roybal]  that  the  Chair  was 
in  error,  and  the  gentleman  does  have 
2  minutes  remaining  if  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  use  that  time  or  to  yield  that 
time.  And  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, If  he  wishes,  has  the  right  to  close. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  wish  to  continue  the  dialog.  Shall 
we  proceed?  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  254,  noes 
109,  answered  not  voting  68,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  2801 

ATE8-254 

At^erraan 

Gray  (XL) 

PMkard 

Anderson 

Gregg 

Pashayan 

Guarinl 

Peaae 

Anthony 

Gunoerson 

Penny 

Appleg&te 

BaU(OH) 

Petri 

Archer 

Hall,  Ralph 

Porter 

Anney 

Hamilton 

Price 

Aspln 

Hefner 

PuiaeU 

AuCoin 

Hendon 

RahaU 

Barnard 

Henry 

Ray 

Bartlett 

Hertel 

Regula 

Barton 

Hopkins 

Reid 

Bateman 

Hubbard 

Richardson 

Bates 

Huckaby 

Ridge 

Bennett 

Hughes 

Rlnaldo 

BenUey 

Hunter 

Ritter 

Bereuter 

Hutto 

Roberta 

BUlrakis 

Ireland 

Robinson 

Btiley 

Jacobs 

Roe 

Borskl 

Jeffords 

Roemer 

Boulter 

Jenkins 

Rose 

Brooks 

Johnson 

Roth 

BroomXield 

Jones  (OK) 

Roukema 

Brown  (CO) 

Jones  (TN) 

Rowland  (CT) 

Bruce 

Kanjorski 

Rowland  (GA> 

Burton  (IN) 

Ruaso 

Bustamante 

Kasich 

Sazton 

Byron 

KenneUy 

Schaefer 

Callahan 

KUdee 

Scheuer 

Carper 

Kindness 

Schneider 

Chandler 

Kleczka 

Schuette 

Chapman 

Kolbe 

Rrhulze 

Chappie 

Kostmayer 

Selberling 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

Cobey 

LaFalce 

Sharp 

Coble 

Latu 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

TiParh  (LA) 

Shumway 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Shuster 

Combest 

Lent 

Sikorskl 

Coughlin 

Levin  (MI) 

SiUander 

Courier 

Levine  (CA) 

Slattery 

Craig 

Lewis  (CA) 

Slaughter 

Crane 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (FL) 

[)aniel 

Lightfoot 

Smith  (NE) 

Dannemeyer 

Upinskl 

Smith  (NJ) 

Darden 

Loeffler 

Smith,  Robert 

Daschle 

Lott 

(NH) 

Daub 

Lowry  (WA) 

Snowe 

DeLay 

Lujan 

Solomon 

Derrick 

Uiken 

Spence 

DeWlne 

Lungren 

Spratt 

Dicks 

Mack 

DioOuardi 

MacKay 

Staggers 

Donnelly 

Madigan 

Stalllngs 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Manton 

Stenholm 

Doman  (CA) 

Marlenee 

Stump 

Downey 

Martin  (IL) 

Sundquist 

Dreier 

Mavroules 

Sweeney 

Durbin 

McCain 

Swift 

Dwyer 

McCandless 

SwlndaU 

Dyson 

McCloskey 

Tauzln 

Eckart  (OH) 

McCollum 

Taylor 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCurdy 

Thomas  (GA) 

Emerson 

McEwen 

Torrtcelli 

E^dreich 

McGrath 

Traficant 

Evans (LA) 

McKeman 

Traxler 

FasceU 

McMillan 

Valentine 

Fawell 

Meyers 

Vander  Jagt 

Peighan 

Michel 

Visclosky 

Fiedler 

MiUer(OH) 

Vucanovicb 

Fields 

MUler  (WA) 

Walgren 

Florio 

Moakley 

Walker 

FoglietU 

Molinari 

Watklns 

Frank 

MoUohan 

Weaver 

Franklin 

Monson 

Weber 

Fuqua 

Montgomery 

Weiss 

GaUo 

Moorhead 

Whittaker 

Oarcia 

Neal 

Wilson 

Oekas 

Nelson 

Wise 

Gephardt 

Nielaon 

Wolpe 

Oilman 

Nowak 

WorUey 

Gingrich 

Olln 

Wright 

Glickman 

Ortte 

Wyden 

Goodllng 

Owens 

Tatron 

Gradiaon 

Oxley 
NOES-109 

Toung  (FL) 

Akaka 

Boggs 

Can- 

Alexander 

Bonker 

cninger 

Atkins 

Boeco 

Coats 

Beilenson 

Brown  (CA) 

CoUins 

Boehlert 

Burton  (CA) 

Conte 
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Coyne 

Lagomarsino 

Rogers 

Crockett 

Lehman  (FL> 

Rostenkowski 

Davis 

Leland 

Roybal 

Delliinu! 

Long 

Sabo 

Dickinson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Savage 

Dixon 

Martinez 

Schumer 

Diinemn 

Matsui 

Sisisky 

Dymally 

Mazzoli 

Skeen 

Eckert(NY) 

McDade 

Smith  (lA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

McHugh 

Snyder 

Evans (IL) 

McKinney 

Solarz 

nsh 

Miller  (CA) 

Stangeland 

MineU 

Stark 

PWey 

MitcheU 

Stokes 

Ford  (MI) 

Mondy 

Stratton 

Prenzel 

Morrison  (CT) 

Studds 

Gaydos 

Mrazek 

Synar 

Gibbons 

Murphy 

Tauke 

Gomalez 

Murtha 

Thomas  (CA) 

Oreen 

Myers 

Torres 

Hammerschmidt  Natcher 

Udall 

Hatcher 

Nichols 

Vento 

Hawkins 

Oakar 

Waldon 

Hayes 

Oberstar 

Waxman 

HQsr 

Obey 

Wheat 

Holt 

PanetU 

Whitten 

Howard 

Parris 

Wolf 

Hoyer 

Pepper 

Yates 

Hyde 

Perkins 

Young  (AK) 

Jones  (NO 

Pickle 

Young  (MO) 

Kastenmeier 

Rangel 

Kolter 

Rodino 

NOT  VOTING- 

-68 

Annunzio 

Early 

Mikulski 

Badbam 

Edgar 

Moore 

Banies 

English 

Morrison  (WA) 

BedeU 

Fazio 

Quillen 

Herman 

Pord(TN) 

Rudd 

BevUl 

Powler 

Schroeder 

Biani 

Frost 

Shelby 

Boland 

Gejdenson 

Skelton 

Boner  (TN) 

Gordon 

Smith.  Denny 

Bonior(MI) 

Gray  (PA) 

(OR) 

Boucher 

Grotberg 

Smith.  Robert 

Boxer 

Hansen 

(OR) 

Breaux 

Hartnett 

Strang 

Bryant 

Hillis 

Tallon 

Campbell 

Horton 

Towns 

Carney 

Kemp 

Volkmer 

Cbappell 

Lantos 

Whitehurst 

Clay 

Leath(TX) 

Whitley 

Coelho 

Livingston 

WllUams 

Conyers 

Lloyd 

Wirth 

Cooper 

Lundine 

WyUe 

de  la  Garza 

Markey 

Zschau 

DingeU 

Martin  (NY) 

Dowdy 

Mica 

D  1345 

Messrs.  STUDDS.  WHEAT, 

BONKER.  TAUKE.  SCHUMER.  and 
LOWERY  of  California  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  SWIFT.  STAGGERS,  and 
FASCELL.  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  and 
Messrs.  OWENS,  LEVIN  of  Michigan, 
Kn.DEK.  ROSE,  DERRICK,  CHAP- 
MAN, GARCIA,  and  ORTIZ  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1400 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  by 
the  leadership  to  move  to  rise  for  the 
afternoon  so  that  all  Members  may 
fulfill  their  travel  commitments.  It  is 
anticipated  that  sometime  next  week 
we  will  return  to  this  bill  and  conclude 
debate  on  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  uiuuiimous  con- 
sent that  further  debate  on  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  be  limited 
to  2  additional  hours. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQDIRY 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  my  inquiry  is  referring 
to  an  amendment  that  is  printed  in 
today's  Record,  whether  or  not,  since 
it  was  filed  prior  to  the  time  of  this 
unanimous-consent  request,  if  the  re- 
quest is  granted,  it  will  be  protected 
under  the  5-and-5-minute  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  answer  is  yes, 
such  an  amendment  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  merely  want  to  repeat  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Morrison].  Amendments 
printed  in  today's  Record,  notwith- 
standing the  request  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  chairman, 
will  have  5  minutes  allowed  for  debate 
in  favor,  and  5  minutes  against? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  again  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois)  having  assumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  5294)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  legislative  schedule. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
LoTT],  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
membership  information  with  regard 


to  whether  we  are  going  to  have  any 
more  votes  today,  and  the  schedule  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  the 
schedule  for  today  and  for  this  week, 
and  the  House  will  move  to  special 
orders  immediately  following  whatever 
unanimous-consent  requests  may  be 
made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  will  adjourn 
to  meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

On  Monday  we  will  take  up  the  fol- 
lowing suspensions: 

H.R.  5299,  Veterans  Compensation 
Amendments  of  1986: 

H.R.  4333,  use,  title  38,  amend- 
ments to  improve  veterans  benefits  for 
former  pow's; 

H.R.  4623,  Veterans  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1986; 

H.R.  5047,  to  eliminate  gender-based 
language  distinctions  in  USC,  title  38: 

H.R.  4825,  to  provide  direct  access  to 
certain  health  facilities  under  Federal 
employee  health  benefit  programs; 

S.  140,  Children's  Justice  Act; 

H.R.  5242,  Agricultural  Export  Act 
of  1986;  and 

H.R.  5288,  emergency  assistance  for 
drought  relief. 

Also  we  will  begin  general  debate 
and  conclude  it  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  rule  has  been  adopted. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon.  We  will  consider  the  Private 
Calendar.  We  may  consider  suspen- 
sions that  I  have  announced  which 
have  not  been  concluded  on  Monday, 
but  there  will  be  no  votes  on  Tuesday 
on  suspensions  that  are  debated  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday.  Those  votes  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  consider  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  amendments,  be- 
ginning with  those  relating  to  military 
reorganization,  under  which  the  rule 
provides  for  a  maximum  of  2  hours  of 
debate.  We  will  then  consider  the  mili- 
tary procurement  amendments,  for 
which  there  is  a  3-hour  limitation  on 
debate. 

For  the  guidance  of  Members,  Tues- 
day will  probably  be  a  very  late  ses- 
sion. In  my  previous  announcement,  I 
suggested  that  it  might  go  as  late  as 
midnight.  We  hope  that  it  will  not  go 
that  late,  but  Members  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  possibility  of  a  session 
very  late  in  the  evening. 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  August, 
we  will  meet  at  10  a.m.  and  consider 
the  veto  override  vote  on  H.R.  1562, 
the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  'En- 
forcement  Act  of  1985.  Following  that 
we  will  return  to  H.R.  5294.  the  Treas- 
ury-Postal appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  and  then  continue  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4428,  the  Defense  De- 
partment authorizations. 

Again,  the  order  in  which  we  will 
consider  amendments  to  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Defense  authorizations  on 
Wednesday  and  following  days  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  and  will  be  deter- 
mined by  a  rule  which  will  be  adopted 
next  week  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  information.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  or  emphasize  just  a  few  points. 

First.  Members  should  expect  re- 
corded votes  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
probably,  though,  late  in  the  after- 
noon; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct.  It  was 
an  assumption  made  earlier  that  there 
would  probably  be  only  one  or  maybe 
no  votes  on  military  reorganization.  I 
am  told  that  now  there  will  be  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  military  reorgani- 
zation amendment  which  is  being  con- 
sidered first  and  is  under  a  2-hour 
time  limitation,  so  we  could  have  some 
amendments  on  that  subject  earlier  in 
the  afternoon  than  we  previously  an- 
ticipated. I  assume  that  there  will  be 
no  votes  on  the  procurement  issues 
until  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  there  will  be  votes 
on  Tuesday,  and  we  will  likely  go  late 
Tuesday  night? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  as  I  have  said,  we 
could  go  as  late  as  midnight.  I  hope 
that  it  is  not  that  late. 

Mr.  LOTT.  With  further  regard  to 
Tuesday,  does  the  gentleman  antici- 
pate the  normal  procedure  of  having 
1-minutes  taken  up  before  we  proceed 
to  the  regular  business  of  the  day? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  we  assume  that 
there  will  be  1-minute  on  Tuesday.  I 
believe  that  we  are  planning  to  suggest 
that  we  forgo  those  on  Wednesday, 
but  that  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  Wednesday  will  be 
the  day  that  we  will  have  the  votes  on 
suspensions.  They  will  be  deferred 
from  Monday,  and  we  will  vote  on 
them  on  Wednesday.  Maybe  I  missed 
it,  but  at  what  point?  Will  it  be  when 
we  first  go  into  business? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  believe  that  we  are 
planning  to  take  up  the  votes  on  any 
suspensions  ordered  as  the  first  order 
of  business  on  Wednesday,  followed  by 
the  textile  override,  followed  by  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  appro- 
priation, followed  by  DOD. 

Mr.  LOTT.  All  right.  Also,  I  notice 
that  the  reconciliation  legislation  is 
not  included  here  in  your  agenda,  al- 
though the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
has  reached  agreement,  for  the  most 
part,  and  they  are  scheduled  at  this 
time  to  come  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  probably  next  Tuesday. 

Hoping  that  we  would  have  action  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  the  House  so 
that  the  Senate  also  could  act,  and  so 
there  could  be  a  conference,  and  so  we 
could  get  this  all  done  before  August 
15,  so  that  the  reconciliation  package 
will  be  counted  when  the  so-called 
"snapshot"  is  taken,  I  was  just  assum- 
ing that  we  were  going  to  take  up  rec- 
onciliation next  week,  maybe  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday  or  at  some  point. 


When  are  we  going  to  have  reconcilia- 
tion? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Not  before  Wednesday, 
certainly.  We  do  share  the  gentle- 
man's concern  and  the  concern  of  the 
minority  that  we  consider  reconcilia- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  Diligent  ef- 
forts are  under  way,  as  the  gentleman 
noted,  to  bring  this  to  the  floor.  There 
is  unanimity  of  view  that  this  should 
be  considered  as  promptly  as  possible. 

D  1410 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  clari- 
fy that  one  point.  Are  you  saying  that 
it  still  could  come  up  next  week,  even 
though  it  is  not  on  the  list  here? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes.  As  all  annoimce- 
ments  of  this  kind  are  made  with  the 
reservation  that  conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and  a 
further  program  may  be  announced 
later.  It  may  be  that  we  will. 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  can  expect  changes 
at  any  point  and  at  any  time,  depend- 
ing on  what  is  needed  at  that  particu- 
lar moment? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  It  is  possible,  in  con- 
junction with  what  is  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  just  wanted  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington for  pointing  out  that  in  be- 
tween the  postal  bill,  the  textile  bill, 
and  two  or  three  other  bills,  we  are  ac- 
tually going  to  consider  part  of  the  de- 
fense bill. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man, who  is  one  of  our  leading  experts 
In  the  Congress,  that  his  long  history 
of  support  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  for  our  national  security  is 
always  reflected  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  House  in  these  matters  and  will  be 
again  this  year. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  very  good,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  notice  on 
the  schedule  this  week  that  we  had 
quite  a  few  differences  with  the  pro- 
spective schedule  articulated  by  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  last  week 
at  this  time  when  we  reviewed  the 
schedule.  Can  the  gentleman  give  us 
any  assurances  that  we  are  actually 
going  to  do  what  he  says  or  are  we 
going  to  have  another  week  like  this 
one?  I  particularly  refer  to  reconcilia- 
tion. It  is  an  important  bill.  It  is  a  lot 
of  money.  We  would  like  to  have  some 
idea  of  how  to  prepare  for  it,  and  I 
think  the  schedule  last  week  was  prob- 
ably a  disappointment  to  the  gentle- 
man. It  certainly  was  to  me.  Can  we 


not  do  a  better  job  of  managing  the 
program  of  the  House? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  sometimes  matters 
are  not  only  enormously  important,  as 
we  all  agree,  but  somewhat  difficult  to 
bring  to  the  floor  as  quickly  and  in  as 
orderly  a  manner  as  we  would  wish.  It 
Is  unusual,  for  example,  to  have  more 
than  one  rule  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill,  but  be- 
cause the  bill  is  complicated,  and  be- 
cause It  would,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, probably  take  as  long  as  3 
weeks,  we  are  attempting  to  cooperate 
with  the  minority  in  reaching  an 
agreed  procedure  by  which  we  can  ex- 
pedite the  bill  before  the  House. 

I  will  assure  the  gentleman  that  we 
share  his  concern  and  the  concern  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  that 
we  reach  the  reconciliation  bill  as  soon 
as  possible.  And  with  that  concern  In 
mind,  we  are  going  to  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor  as  soon  as  possible.  We  un- 
derstand the  need  to  bring  it  to  con- 
ference and  to  conclude  it  before  the 
15th  of  August.  I  can  only  give  the 
gentleman  that  assurance,  and  we 
share  his  overall  objectives  and  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
indicated  that  we  would  be  in  session 
next  Friday  and  will  have  votes,  and 
Members  need  to  be  on  notice  that  we 
will  not  have  a  change  in  this  on 
Thursday  night  and  we  will,  we  can 
expect  to  be  in  on  Friday  and  have  re- 
corded votes? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Let  me  make  it  as  clear 
as  I  can  to  the  gentleman  and  to  the 
House.  We  are  planning,  planning  a 
Friday  session  next  week.  It  will  be  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill.  There  will  be  votes,  and  no 
Member  should  assume  that  this  will 
change,  or  that  there  will  be  an  alter- 
ation in  the  schedule  which  will  lead 
to  an  adjournment  of  the  House  on 
Thursday  evening. 

We  win  meet  on  Friday  and  there 
will  be  votes  on  Friday,  and  it  will  be 
on  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  do  plan  to  conclude  the  business 
of  Friday  by  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  ask  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  list  that  we  have  of  the  Sus- 
pension Calendar  is  complete?  The 
reason  I  ask  is  that  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  after  many  months,  we 
have  passed  out  a  designer  drug  bill 
and  a  money  laimdering  bill,  both  spe- 
cifically dealing  with  the  major  prob- 
lem of  drugs  that  we  know  we  have  a 
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bipartisan  effort  on.  There  were  some 
of  us  on  the  committee  that  had  hopes 
that  that  would  appear  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar  next  week. 

Can  the  distinguished  whip  tell  us 
whether  there  is  a  possibility  that  that 
may  take  place? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  we  plan  to  program  that  im- 
portant legislation  before  the  15th  of 
August  and  it  could  be  announced 
later.  But  I  doubt  that  it  will  be  on  the 
Siispension  Calendar  next  week.  We 
will  plan  to  consider  it  before  the  15th 
of  August. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
wiU  shield  further,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  I  am  some- 
what disappointed,  because  I  think 
there  was  a  bipartisan  feeling  on  the 
fuU  committee  that  this  was  noncon- 
troversial,  that  we  could  get  it  on  the 
floor  without  amendment,  and  that  we 
could,  in  fact,  meet  it  up  with  compan- 
ion legislation  in  the  other  body  and 
have  that  out  there  waiting  for  any 
date. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  As  the  gentleman  may 
know,  and  I  am  not  going  to  violate 
the  rules  by  discussing  activities  in  the 
other  body,  but  the  other  body  has 
not  completely  resolved  its  position  on 
this  subject.  What  I  am  telling  the 
gentleman  is  that  we  will  program  this 
legislation  within  the  next  week  or  the 
week  after,  and  that  is  a  very  expedit- 
ed consideration  considering  the 
report  of  the  bill.  We  are  attempting 
to  proceed  on  a  bipartisan  program, 
and  we  will  get  it  done  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Bfr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  would  like 
to  announce  that  since  1 -minute 
speeches  were  preempted  this  morn- 
ing, the  Chair  will  entertain  1-minutes 
this  afternoon  as  soon  as  we  hear  from 
the  acting  majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
AUGUST  4.  1986 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourns  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  shall  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4300 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
4300,  the  Parental  Medical  Leave  Act 
of  1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION       FROM  THE 

HONORABLE          ROBERT  S. 

WALKER,     MEMBER     OP  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable 
Robert  S.  Walker: 

House  or  Rf3>iiESEirTATivES, 
Washington.  DC.  Jvly  31.  1986. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  LXSO)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  Marc  Phil- 
lips of  my  district  office  staff  has  been 
served  with  a  subpoena  issued  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  County  of  Lancaster. 
After  consultation  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  the  Clerk,  I  will  inform  you  of  my  de- 
termination as  required  by  House  Rule. 
Cordially. 

Robert  S.  Walker. 


D  1420 

A  LEGISLATIVE  PACKAGE  TO 
DEAL  WITH  THE  DRUG  CRISIS 

(Mr.  RANGEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  by  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  as  a  result  of  our 
leadership  coming  together  to  put  to- 
gether a  package  to  deal  with  the  ter- 
rible crisis  of  drugs  which  is  affecting 
our  Nation,  our  family,  and  our  chil- 
dren. 

This  morning  the  majority  leader  of 
the  House,  Jim  Wright,  coupled  with 
Bew  Oilman  and  several  Members  of 
the  Congress  including  Bill  Hughes  of 
New  Jersey  and  Da«  Daniels  met  with 
the  press  to  let  you  know  the  progress 


that  is  being  made  by  the  legislative 
committees. 

I  take  this  1  minute  because  the 
press  was  concerned  about  the 
amounts  of  moneys  that  we  may  have 
to  expend  to  have  a  package  that  is 
really  going  to  do  the  job.  I  know  the 
concern  by  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  but  I  take  this  minute  to  ask 
you  to  really  consider  the  fact  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  $200  billion  indus- 
try, and  it  is  going  to  take  some  tools 
and  some  weapons  in  order  to  chal- 
lenge this  great  menace;  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  review  within  your  own 
committee  what  restrictions  you  can 
place  as  far  as  the  cost  of  the  budget, 
but  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  if  we 
are  going  to  do  a  Job  that  we  should 
not  want  to  look  like  politicians  or 
those  that  are  Just  doing  a  cosmetic 
Job.  but  to  give  the  President  a  pack- 
age which  he  can  support. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if 
Members  of  the  House:  liberal  and 
conservative.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, work  hard  at  this  not  to  achieve 
headlines  but  to  do  a  Job  in  which  the 
American  people  can  be  proud,  that 
we  can  come  up  with  those  types  of 
caps  on  those  figures  that  we  can 
agree  to  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  and  give  the  President  an 
offer  he  cannot  refuse. 


ury  and  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  inflict  on  the  world  economy 
before  they  concede  defeat. 


COMPETITIVE  CURRENCY 
DEVALUATIONS 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Government  started  this  Nation 
downward  on  the  slippery  slope  of 
managed     currency     debasement     in 

1933.  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission  at 
the  time,  thoroughly  exposed  the  fal- 
lacy that  a  weaker  currency  can  make 
for  a  stronger  trade  posture.  He  told 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means: 

The  advantages  of  currency  debasement 
are  partly  illusory  and  partly  temporary. 
Those  that  are  not  illusory,  are  temporary; 
and  those  that  are  not  temporary,  are  illuso- 
ry. 

The  policy  of  deliberate  currency  de- 
basement was  a  fiasco:  It  did  not 
produce  the  exports  hoped  for.  but  It 
led  to  competitive  devaluations  and 
trade  war.  The  gold  content  of  the 
dollar  was  stabilized  on  January  31. 

1934.  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  winners  in  a  beggar-thy- 
neighbor  contest,  only  losers.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  bout 
of  competitive  devaluations  sweeping 
through  the  globe  will  also  be  followed 
by  stabilization,  when  the  world's  trad- 
ing nations  sober  up. 

The  question  is  how  much  more 
damage  the  policymakers  at  the  Treas- 


NEED  FOR  ACTION  ON  TRADE 
REFORM 

(Mr.  GUARINI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
no  longer  approaching  a  crisis  situa- 
tion; it  is  here.  Economic  growth  has 
slowed  to  1  percent  and  the  latest  sta- 
tistics show  a  $168  billion  trade  deficit 
in  1986.  Our  economy  and  our  indus- 
tries are  severely  threatened. 

This  picture  will  not  change  on  its 
own.  The  dollar  has  declined  more 
than  30  percent;  yet  in  June,  our  man- 
ufacturing trade  deficit  posted  a 
record  high  of  $13  biUion.  A  weaker 
dollar  alone  will  not  shrink  this  grow- 
ing menace. 

There  is  no  growth  in  U.S.  exports. 
Our  trading  partners  are  not  buying 
our  goods.  We  continue  to  lose  mil- 
lions of  Jobs  abroad. 

With  only  30  working  days  till  ad- 
journment, we  must  find  time  for 
trade  reform.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  strong  trade  bill  to 
restore  American  competitiveness  and 
jobs,  increase  capital  investment,  open 
foreign  markets  and  promote  exports. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  quickly  do  the 
same  and  put  our  economy  back  on  a 
sound  footing. 


I  hope  to  get  together  with  Father 
Marty  as  soon  as  he  has  gotten  his 
health  back,  and  with  Benjamin  Weir, 
who  was  released  last  September,  and 
find  out  what  we  can  do  in  this  Con- 
gress to  put  the  pressure  on  the  right 
places;  both  strong  pressure  and 
maybe  some  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  people  we  otherwise  would  not  want 
to  do  it  to,  to  get  them  to  return  our 
other  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  found  out  that 
this  group  held  six  of  our  seven  hos- 
tages; they  have  killed  one,  released 
two.  and  still  hold  three;  that  they 
were  given  four  people  off  TWA  flight 
847.  those  with  Jewish  surnames- 
were  delivered  to  these  people  who 
hold  these  three  Americans.  That  for 
one  ugly  period  of  a  fortnight,  they 
held  10  Americans.  That  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Iran  came  to  Damas- 
cus and  at  least  made  them  give  back 
the  four.  Why  not  the  whole  10? 

They  gave  back  the  four  passengers 
off  TWA  flight  847  to  rejoin  with  the 
other  28  members  and  they  were 
driven  over  to  Damascus. 

I  demand  that  the  same  people  that 
negotiated  those  four  back,  from 
Tehran  and  in  Damascus,  get  back  the 
remaining  three  Americans  that  still 
suffer  in  this  captivity. 


FATHER  JENCO  RETURNS  HOME 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  returned  from 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  together  with 
Senator  Dixon  of  the  other  body,  to 
welcome  back  to  the  United  States 
Father  Jenco,  one  of  our  hostages  in 
captivity  in  Beirut.  Lebanon,  since 
January  8  of  last  year;  over  550  days. 

Father  Jenco  looks  tired  but  very, 
very  happy  to  be  home.  I  am  going  to 
a  reception  at  the  Catholic  Relief 
Services  office  here  in  Washington, 
DC.  You  will  recall.  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
was  head  of  Catholic  Relief  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  for  that  area  of  the  world 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

I  am  going  to  return  to  Father  Jenco 
an  historical  letter.  He  has  not  seen 
this,  although  I  told  him  I  had  it  at 
planeside  this  morning;  this  is  a  letter 
that  he  wrote  to  Congressman  George 
O'Brien  and  to  myself  from  his  dun- 
geon where  this  priest  was  chained  to 
a  wall,  and  it  was  signed  by  Father 
Jenco  and  three  other  Americans  who 
are  still  prisoners  held  in  captivity  in 
some  dungeon  in  the  Bekaa  Valley  or 
Beirut,  Lebanon. 


reign  supreme  around  the  world,  that 
retaliation  would  begin  in  earnest 
against  many  of  our  export  markets, 
that  we  would  lose  Jobs  rather  than 
gain  Jobs  and  that  we  would  delay  the 
inevitable  in  the  textUe  industry  and 
the  garment  industry,  which  is  the  re- 
structuring that  is  now  going  on. 

As  I  say.  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  any 
Member's  mind  about  voting  to  over- 
ride, they  should  avail  themselves  of 
all  the  facts  and  all  the  figures  that 
come  out  of  today's  agreement. 


MULTI-FIBER  AGREEMENT  OP 
TEXTILES  AND  GARMENTS 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
in  Geneva  a  historic  event  occurred. 
The  many,  many  nations  around  the 
world  who  are  parties  to  the  multi- 
fiber  arrangement  on  textiles  and  gar- 
ments reached  an  agreement,  an 
agreement  of  enormous  proportion 
that  required  years  of  negotiation  and 
almost  endless  negotiation  this  week. 
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This  agreement  bears  heavily  upon 
the  vote  that  we  are  going  to  take  on 
Wednesday  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
President.  I  hope  if  any  Member  of 
this  House  wants  to  override  the  veto 
of  the  President,  that  the  Member  of 
the  House  will  avail  himself  of  the 
progress  that  was  made  in  this  sensi- 
tive area  in  this  agreement  that  has 
just  been  reached  today  because  in  my 
opinion  the  agreement  that  has  been 
reached  today  and  will  be  the  future 
agreement  on  textiles  and  garments 
unless  the  President's  veto  is  overrid- 
den, is  far  superior  to  the  kind  of 
action  we  would  get  out  of  overriding 
the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
worse  right  now  for  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  or  for  the  economy 
of  the  world  than  to  override  the 
President's  veto  on  this  tariff  bill. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  chaos  would 


SUCCESSFUL  MFA  EXTENSION 
NEGOTIATED 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  concur  with  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  who  just  preceded  me  in  the 
well.  Just  this  afternoon  the  adminis- 
tration has  announced  the  signing  of 
the  new  MFA  agreement.  When  Con- 
gressman Jenkins,  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  bill  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, selected  the  date  of  August  6  for 
the  shootout  on  the  veto  override,  he 
did  so  because  that  was  the  due  date 
for  the  MFA  agreement,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  if  the  agreement  was  con- 
cluded satisfactorily  that  there  may 
not  be  a  need  for  a  veto  override. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  no  need.  We 
have  successfully  concluded  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  toughest  textile  agree- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is, 
in  my  judgment,  overly  generous  to 
the  American  textile  industry.  There 
is  no  need  any  longer  to  vote  for  the 
override  of  the  President's  veto. 


WE  HAVE  TO  GIVE  AWAY  EV- 
ERYTHING AND  BACK  OFF 
FROM  TOUGH  POSITION  IN 
ORDER  TO  GET  A  MULTIFIBER 
AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  Just  say  to 
my  two  good  friends  that  the  message 
we  have  gotten  back  from  the  textile 
representatives  who  were  in  Geneva  is 
remarkably  different.  We  were  told, 
for  example,  that  for  the  last  36  hours 
before  the  signing,  no  American  tex- 
tile representatives  were  allowed  to 
talk  to  the  negotiators.  In  fact,  they 
were  learning  what  was  going  on  from 
the  Europeans  who  were  meeting  reg- 
ularly with  their  governments  and 
then  telling  the  Americans  what  the 
American  Government  was  giving 
away. 

In  addition.  I  have  been  told  a  few 
minutes  ago  by  Mr.  Jenkins  it  is  his 
understanding  that  there  are  no  provi- 
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sions  for  punishing  fraud  by  foreign 
importers.  I  have  been  told  by  Mr. 
Jenkihs  that  it  is  his  understanding 
that  there  are  no  provisions  for  stop- 
ping surges  in  imports.  In  fact.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  by  the  end  of  today 
the  administration's  public  relations 
gesture  will  have  fallen  flat  and  it  will 
be  clear  that  once  again  our  trade  ne- 
gotiators have  given  away  the  store  in 
order  desperately  to  get  an  agreement 
at  the  last  possible  minute,  exactly  as 
Mr.  Lenahan  predicted  after  he  left 
the  Commerce  Department  and  went 
to  work  for  foreign  countries.  Because 
he  said  in  a  Hong  Kong  speech  that 
we  would  have  to  give  away  everything 
and  back  off  from  our  tough  position 
to  get  a  multifiber  agreement  quickly. 

I  will  be  giving  a  special  order  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
share  time  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
industry  does  not  agree  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  administration  on  this 
agreement. 

Thank  you. 


AVIATION  TRUST  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickhan] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration is  playir>g  a  numbers  game  again. 
Tl>ere  is  a  balance  of  over  $7.8  billion  in  the 
aviation  trust  fund.  It  is  available  to  make 
much  needed  improvenrients  in  our  aviation  in- 
frastructure, but  it  is  going  unused.  Evidently, 
the  administration  prefers  to  use  these  funds 
to  make  ttie  overall  budget  look  better.  That  is 
a  perversion  of  the  trust  fund  and  the  taxes 
which  are  being  collected  to  maintain  it.  It  also 
artifically  makes  the  deficit  look  less  problem- 
atic since  those  funds  are  dedicated  to  one 
purpose. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  suspend  the 
collectk>n  of  airport  and  airway  excise  taxes 
whenever  the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund 
balance  exceeds  $1  billion.  The  bill  requires 
the  Seaetary  of  Transportation  to  make  a  de- 
termination by  each  December  15  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  trust  fund  on  December  31 .  If  the 
fund  balance  exceeds  $1  billion,  taxes  will  be 
suspended  on  aviation  gasoline  and  fuel,  tires, 
and  tickets.  The  suspension  would  continue 
for  the  following  calendar  year  when  the  nexl 
determination  is  made. 

Those  who  use  our  alnvays  have  always 
been  willing  to  cover  the  costs  of  Vne  related 
infrastructure  by  having  tf>ese  taxes  collected 
but  they  are  understandably  frustrated  when 
ttiey  continue  to  pay  for  improvements  that 
are  not  being  made.  The  administration  has 
time  and  time  again  igrxxed  the  need  to 
commit  the  funds  that  are  available  to  make 
improvements  in  areas  vital  to  air  safety.  In- 
stead, they  feel  compelled  to  let  a  huge  trust 
fund  sit  idle  while  taxes  continue  to  be  collect- 
ed. We  do  need  to  balance  the  budget,  but 
the  aviatkin  trust  furxi  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 
If  was  not  intended  to  be  a  slush  fund  for  cov- 
ering shortfalls  in  the  budget.  Using  it  to  pad 


tfieir  budget  numbers  is  a  misuse;  it  is  also  a 
slap  at  the  flying  public. 

In  a  recently  released  report,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  projected  that  the  trust  fund 
woukj  have  some  $12  billion  on  hand  by 
1991.  This  means  that  some  $10  million  is 
being  collected  every  month  from  those  who 
use  aviation.  But  what  can  we  say  they  are 
getting  in  return?  Nunr»erous  airports  are  in 
r>eed  of  improvement:  tfrare  are  not  adequate 
means  of  disseminating  hazardous  weather  in- 
formation to  pilots;  and  funds  need  to  be  ex- 
pedited for  modernizing  our  air  traffk:  control 
system. 

Especially  wf>en  much  of  our  domestic  avia- 
tk>n  industry  is  depressed,  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  keep  collecting  these  taxes  just  to 
let  tfie  trust  fur>d  balarKe  grow.  I  would  ratf>er 
see  that  $10  million  a  month  go  to  buying  new 
airplanes  and  stimulating  this  key  American  in- 
dustry. 

In  sum,  this  bill  says  tt)e  time  has  come  to 
shoot  straight  with  our  aviation  community. 
Eitfier  use  the  revenues  for  their  intended  pur- 
pose or  stop  collecting  them  until  we  do. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort 
so  we  can  get  this  concept  incorporated  into 
the  rewrite  of  the  Airport  and  Airways  Devel- 
opment Program  next  year. 


OPERATION  PUSH  CELEBRATES 
15TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning  this 
weekend,  August  3  to  6,  in  Chicago,  Oper- 
ation PUSH  will  celebrate  its  1 5th  anniversary. 
I  wish  to  commend  PUSH  for  the  excellent 
and  long  standing  contributions  it  has  made  to 
our  Nation  and  society. 

Founded  in  1971  by  Rev.  Jesse  L  Jackson, 
PUSH  (People  United  to  Sen/e  Humanity)  has 
remained  dedicated  in  both  word  and  deed  to 
extolling  the  values  of  education,  social  re- 
sponsibility and  self-motivation.  One  of  its 
most  important  goals  has  been  to  foster  a 
stronger  sense  of  community,  hope  and  digni- 
ty among  blacks  and  other  minorities  as  well 
as  the  underrepresented  in  society.  I  am 
proud  to  say  tfiat  they  have  met  and  sur- 
passed this  objective. 

Although  PUSH  has  served  and  will  contin- 
ue to  serve  as  an  important  symbol  for  human 
rights  both  nationally  and  internationally,  its 
contributions  do  not  cease  with  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  human  spirit.  Nor  have  its  tofty 
kJeals  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Significant  and 
positive  results  have  been  made  by  "Push  for 
ExcellerKe",  a  program  aimed  at  improving 
the  Nation's  public  schools  and  championing 
academk:  excellence.  More  recently,  the  Eco- 
nomk:  Justice  System,  founded  in  1981,  has 
been  responsible  for  achieving  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  major  U.S.  corporations 
like  Coca-Cola,  Seven-Up,  and  Burger  King. 
These  agreements  and  covenants  have  come 
about  through  negotiations  and  organized 
consumer  boycotts.  PUSH'S  efforts  have  suc- 
cessfully focused  on  narrowing  the  disparity  of 
trade  between  mostly  white  dominated  com- 
panies and  black  America,  by  educatir)g  cor- 


porate administrators  of  ttie  importance  of 
black  dollars  to  tf>eir  continued  success. 

In  Chrcago,  PUSH  takes  the  lead  in  fighting 
against  rules  and  regulations  which  will  harm 
black  and  low-irKome  consumers.  Most  re- 
cently, they  have  led  the  attack  against  higher 
mass  transit  fees,  are  actively  engaged  in  a 
boycott  of  WBBM-TV  (a  CBS  affiliate)  for  un- 
fairly firing  a  black  reporter  and  not  hiring 
erKXjgh  black  writers  and  producers. 

Through  ttie  leadership  of  Reverend  Jack- 
son, Dr.  Hycel  Taylor,  Rev.  Willie  Taplan 
Ban-ow  and  others,  the  black  community  has 
had  a  voice  and  a  champion  for  its  cause. 
Through  their  concerted  efforts,  PUSH  has 
contributed  much  to  all  Americans  wfx)  be- 
lieve in  equality,  parity  and  justice. 

Fifteen  years  of  service  to  America  is  a 
milestone.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  fine  organization. 

Let  me  close  by  sharing  with  my  colleagues 
the  PUSH  philosophy. 

Operation  PUSH,  Inc.— PUSH  Instituti 

PUSH  PHILOSOPHY 

We.  the  People  United  to  Save  Humanity, 
believe  that  humanity  will  X>t  saved  and 
served  only  when  justice  is  done  for  all 
people.  We  believe  that  we  must  challenge 
the  economic,  political,  and  social  forces 
that  make  us  subservient  to  others;  and  that 
we  must  assume  the  power  (of  being)  given 
us  by  the  Power  of  God.  We  believe  that  our 
worth  as  humane  people  is  expressed  In  our 
united  efforts  to  secure  justice  for  all  per- 
sons. We,  therefore,  state  our  declaration  of 
goals. 

1.  PUSH  for  a  comprehensive  economic 
plan  for  the  development  of  Black  and  poor 
people.  This  plan  will  include  status  as  un- 
derdeveloped enclaves  entitled  to  consider- 
ation by  the  World  bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

2.  PUSH  for  humane  alternatives  to  the 
welfare  system. 

3.  PUSH  for  the  revival  of  the  labor  move- 
ment to  protect  organized  workers  and  to 
organized  unorganized  workers. 

4.  PUSH  for  a  survival  Bill  of  Rights  for 
all  children  up  to  the  age  18  guaranteeing 
their  food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  care, 
education  and  employment. 

5.  PUSH  for  a  survival  Bill  of  Rights  for 
the  aging  guaranteeing  adequate  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  medical  care  meaningful 
programs  and  employment. 

6.  PUSH  for  full  political  participation  In- 
cluding the  automatic  voter  registration  as  a 
right  of  citizenship. 

7.  PUSH  to  elect  to  local,  sUte  and  federal 
offices  persons  committed  to  humane  eco- 
nomic and  social  programs. 

8.  PUSH  for  humane  conditions  In  prisons 
and  sound  rehabilitation  programs. 

9.  PUSH  for  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  veterans 
whose  needs  are  Ignored. 

10.  PUSH  for  adequate  health  care  for  all 
people  kiased  upon  need. 

11.  PUSH  for  quality  education  regardless 
of  race,  religion  or  creed. 

12.  PUSH  for  economic  and  social  rela- 
tionships with  the  nations  of  Africa  In  order 
to  build  African/ Afro- American  unity. 

13.  PUSH  for  national  unity  among  all  or- 
ganizations working  for  the  humane  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  development  of 
people. 

14.  PUSH  for  a  relevant  theology  geared 
to  regenerating  depressed  and  oppressed 
peoples. 

15.  PUSH  for  Black  excellence. 


We  are  dedicated  to  reaching  our  goals 
through  the  research,  education,  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  direct  action  pro- 
grams that  provide  for  economic  political 
and  cultural  Independence. 


UNFOLDING     EVENTS     REGARD- 
ING GRAMM-RUDMAN-HOL- 

LINGS  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  express  my  ob- 
servations on  the  recent  unfolding 
events  regarding  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  legislation. 

The  Washington  Post  in  an  editorial 
of  July  20  wrote.  "Congress  has  been 
doing  well  in  its  tormenting  struggles 
with  the  budget— better  than  much  of 
Congress  itself  expected." 

Despite  predictions  of  failure  and 
budget  breakdown  last  spring,  a 
budget  resolution  did  emerge  and  as 
the  Post  said,  it  was  "a  very  credible 
one." 

Then  the  Supreme  Court  knocked 
the  automatic  enforcement  provision 
out  of  the  legislation  that  was  forcing 
down  the  deficit.  When  this  occurred, 
the  stock  market  experienced  the  larg- 
est 1-day  drop  in  its  history,  which  re- 
flected the  concerns  of  the  citizens. 

On  July  17.  the  House  and  the 
Senate  ratified  the  1986  cuts  which 
the  Court  invalidated.  The  vote  was 
with  a  huge  majority. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  that  there 
is  enough  blame  for  us  all  to  share  in 
the  legislative  and  administrative 
branches.  It's  not  that  we  have  failed 
to  recognize  the  needs  and  wants  of 
America  and  the  world.  In  fact,  we 
have  been  overly  generous.  It  is  to  our 
blame  that  we  have  reached  cata- 
strophic levels  in  our  society  that  we 
as  a  Nation  must  now  focus  on  more 
seriously  than  at  any  other  time  in  our 
history. 

To  name  a  few:  The  huge  Federal 
deficit;  the  problems  of  the  economic 
plight  of  agriculture:  the  climbing 
trade  deficit;  our  imwelcome  status  as 
the  largest  debtor  nation;  the  all  time 
high  Federal  deficit:  America's  inabil- 
ity to  compete  internationally;  below 
average  standards  for  our  educational 
systems:  and  a  weakened  national 
foundation  which  must  support  our 
future  prosperity. 

It's  imperative  that  all  segments  of 
society  look  beyond  its  own  interest 
areas  and  make  the  necessary  efforts 
and  sacrifices  to  focus  on  the  big  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker  with  the  indulgence  of 
this  body  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
present  circumstances  as  I  understand 
them. 

Much  has  been  said,  mostly  in  a  crit- 
ical maimer,  about  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  which  would  cap  the  deficit 
at  $144  billion  in  1987,  and  would  con- 


tinue to  reduce  it  annually  by  approxi- 
mately $40  billion  until  1991.  Hopeful- 
ly, this  would  create  a  balanced  budget 
by  1991.  But.  even  if  this  is  successful, 
this  coimtry  will  still  have  a  national 
debt  of  at  least  $2  trillion.  The  interest 
on  the  debt  will  continue  to  be  an  enti- 
tlement of  $150  billion  and  more  each 
year.  So.  in  effect,  we  have  a  two-step 
program  which  should  work: 

First,  to  balance  the  budget  by  1991. 
and 

Second,  to  begin  to  whittle  away  the 
debt  and  in  the  years  thereafter  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  interest  paid  on 
that  debt  in  the  1990's. 

Most  likely  special  interest  groups  of 
all  categories  will  surely  see  this  as  an 
assault  on  their  own  sometimes 
narrow  world  and  will  rise  up  in  pro- 
test. This  is  a  natural  process  but  we 
as  a  Nation  must  rise  above  such  inter- 
est but  remember  that  fairness  and 
equity  is  important  to  all  segments  of 
society. 

Members  of  Congress,  concerned 
with  their  political  future,  will  have  a 
tough  choice.  We  can  decide  to  either 
vote  courageously  for  continued  cuts 
or  we  can  follow  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance and  refuse  to  face  up  to  the 
necessary  sacrifices  a  balanced  budget 
will  require. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  it's  high 
time  to  stand  up  for  what's  best  for 
America.  There  is  no  greater  priority. 
It's  time  to  protect  this  country's 
future,  to  return  it  to  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility necessary  to  keep  it  the 
greatest  Nation  on  Earth,  to  take  such 
political  risks  as  are  necessary  in  the 
process. 

I'm  not  happy  living  in  a  debtor 
nation,  and  I  don't  imagine  that  my 
colleagues  and  our  citizens  are  happy 
about  it  either:  1987  will  prove  to  be  a 
key  to  the  success  or  failure  of 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  Its  failure 
would  mean  the  abandonment  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

There  was  relief  and  even  jubilation 
by  many  when  the  Supreme  Court,  on 
July  7.  ruled  against  the  trigger  mech- 
anism contained  in  the  legislation. 
The  sequestration  authority  given  by 
Congress  to  the  Comptroller  General 
was  ruled  unconstitutional. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  expect 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  to  disappear 
and  many  who  are  indeed  hoping  that 
it  will.  For  myself,  I  pray  that  it  will 
survive,  for  the  sake  of  all  of  us. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  defused  the 
time  bomb  in  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  Deficit  Reduction  Act,  but  all 
of  the  other  mechanisms  in  the  law 
remain  intact. 

It  is  now  up  to  Congress  instead  of 
the  Comptroller  General  to  vote  to 
impose  whatever  cuts  are  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  the  budget  in  line  with 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit 
targets. 

On  Augtist  15,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Office  of  Man- 


agement and  Budget  will  make  their 
formal  projections  of  the  budget  defi- 
cit for  1987. 

If  the  estimates  are  higher  than  the 
deficit  target  imder  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings— $144  billion— and  they 
almost  certainly  will  be— then  further 
cuts  in  Federal  spending  will  have  to 
be  made.  It  is  assiuned  that  half  of  the 
cuts  will  come  from  defense,  and  half 
from  nondefense  accoimts.  This  means 
that  certain  items  passed  into  the 
House  and  Senate  budget  may  have  to 
be  deleted  in  the  defense  and  nonde- 
fense areas. 

If  the  plan  follows  schedule,  a  tem- 
porary joint  congressional  committee 
will  be  formed  and  will  Issue  a  report 
specifying  how  much  spending  will 
have  to  be  cut.  This  report  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  formal  joint  resolution, 
which  must  be  voted  on  immediately 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Afterward,  Congress  can,  through 
the  normal  legislative  process,  enact 
alternative  deficit  reduction  measures 
that  would  supercede  the  across-the- 
board  cuts. 

But,  if  Congress  does  not  put  in 
place  some  kind  of  legislation  that 
would  make  the  necessary  cuts,  then 
the  possibility  of  ever  meeting  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets  may 
be  lost  forever. 

The  most  recent  polls  indicate  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  expect  Con- 
gress to  act  in  a  fiscally  responsible 
manner. 

Therefore,  while  it  is  conceivable 
that  some  might  vote  against  such  a 
formal  joint  resolution  mandating  cuts 
in  1987  spending,  I  hope  that  most 
Members  will  make  the  hard  choice 
necessary  to  achieve  the  deficit  target 
for  1987. 

I  hope  that  we  in  Congress  as  well  as 
members  of  the  present  administra- 
tion make  every  effort  to  stabilize  the 
public  debt  relative  to  GNP.  A  number 
of  factors  could  be  helpful. 

All  eyes  are  on  economic  growth  at 
this  time.  If  the  economy  performs 
well,  the  Granmi-Rudman-Hollings 
budget  would  bring  the  deficit  close  to 
3  percent  of  GNP  according  to  House 
Budget  Chairman  Bill  Gray. 

This  would  be  a  major  step  toward 
the  fiscal  balance  required  to  restore 
strength  to  our  economy,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  manufacturing  and  agri- 
culture, two  sectors  severely  weakened 
by  the  trade  deficit  according  to 
Chairman  Gray. 

But  we  should  be  aware  of  a  number 
of  pitfalls  which  could  impact  on  the 
budget. 

The  most  serious  is  the  inability  to 
forecast  the  deficit. 

For  instance,  1  year  ago,  the  1987 
deficit  was  forecast  at  $171  billion.  In 
February  it  was  estimated  at  $202.7 
billion.  In  July,  OMB  was  estimating 
that  it  might  be  as  high  as  $215  bil- 
lion. 
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Now.  OMB  is  speculating  that  it  may 
go  as  high  as  $220  billion. 

A  close  examination  of  the  budget 
will  reveal  a  number  of  parochial,  busi- 
ness as  usual,  items  tuciced  into  the 
budget  which  may  have  to  be  deleted. 
Over  $2  billion  is  camouflaged  for  a 
continuation  of  revenue  sharing  for 
States,  counties,  and  cities.  Revenue 
sharing  was  a  flawed  concept  from  the 
beginning.  It's  now  more  inappropri- 
ate than  ever,  because  there  is  no  reve- 
nue to  share  except  from  additional 
treasury  borrowing. 

DDAG  grants  are  alive  and  well  in 
the  budget. 

Despite  tough  talk  to  make  deeper 
cuts  in  the  Federal  payroll,  the  recent- 
ly approved  budget  calls  for  a  Federal 
pay  raise  of  at  least  3  percent. 

Retired  Federal  employees — civil 
service  and  military  retirees— can  look 
for  a  COLA  of  between  2  and  3  per- 
cent. 

A  3M-percent  inflation  index  does 
not  mandate  a  COLA  for  the  more 
than  37  million  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents or  other  for  1987.  but  the  politi- 
cally sensitive  budget  committees  have 
included  one  anyway. 

In  my  opinion,  these  and  other  items 
should  be  flagged  as  "cut"  targets  and 
cut  before  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
goes  into  the  sequestration  gear. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will. 

One  of  the  main  concerns  is  the  lag- 
ging growth  in  the  economy.  Instead 
of  the  expected  output  of  goods  and 
services  at  an  annual  rate  of  4  percent, 
it  has  stagnated  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1986  at  2  percent. 

Forecasters  are  increasingly  saying  it 
will  not  get  better. 

This  is  a  repeat  of  1985  when  the 
projections  also  fell  to  2  percent.  This 
means  that  national  income  is  running 
at  $170  billion  lower  than  expected. 

This  has  already  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  $60  billion  in  revenue 
and  is  the  cause  of  the  1986  deficit 
being  foreseen  in  the  $212  to  $215  bil- 
lion range. 

Therefore,  my  colleagues,  I  would 
encourage  that  we  recognize  that 
America  is  at  a  crucial  point.  As  a  col- 
lective body,  we  can  have  an  impact. 

The  problems  are  evident  and  we 
have  always,  even  at  the  midnight 
hours,  been  able  to  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems of  America. 

The  hour  is.  in  my  opinion,  upon  us. 
The  train  is  on  the  track.  The  obsta- 
cles are  somewhat  uncertain,  but  we 
can  prevail. 

Oramm-Rudman-HoUings  isn't  the 
best  locomotive,  but  we  should  do  our 
best  to  drive  it  to  the  goals  that  we  all 
are  seeking— fiscal  responsibility  and  a 
policy  of  operating  within  our  Nation's 
income. 

To  that  end.  there  is  not  one  politi- 
cal career  that  is  not  worth  sacrificing. 


LEGISLATION  AMENDING  THE 
DEBT  CEILING  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  introduced  new  legislation  to  im- 
plement the  language  which  the  other 
body  passed  last  night  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  ceiling  which  would 
repeal  the  windfall  profit  tax.  This  is 
an  odious  tax  which  no  longer  pro- 
duces any  revenue,  requires  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  administrative  red 
tape  both  for  the  private  sector  and 
for  the  IRS  and  other  Government 
agencies  and  which  would  further  un- 
leash, by  its  repeal,  additional  activity 
for  the  discovery  of  more  domestic 
energy  resources  which  this  Nation 
will  desperately  need  in  the  years 
ahead  as  our  production  declines  do- 
mestically and  our  imports  increase, 
placing  us  in  a  great  vulnerability  to 
foreign  sources  of  vital  energy. 

I  urge  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  Mr.  Wright,  a  fellow  Texan,  to 
push  this  legislation  and  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  vote  on  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  REPEAL  OF  THE 
WINDFALL  PROFITS  TAX 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  strongly  support  the  most 
needed  legislation  that  my  colleague 
from  Texas.  Congressman  Bill 
Archer,  Just  introduced  to  repeal  the 
windfall  profit  tax. 

I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  original 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation.  This  is 
legislation  that  was  attached  to  the 
debt  ceiling  limit  that  Is  In  the  other 
body  at  this  time  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  Senator  Nickles.  I 
will  be  working  with  Congressman 
Archer  and  the  other  33  cosponsors  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  make 
sure  that  this  much-needed  legislation 
is  passed  in  this  body  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 


SUCCESSFUL  MFA  EXTENSION 
NEGOTIATED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion has  signed  a  5-year  extension  to  the  mul- 
tifiber  arrangement  which  expired  July  31, 
1986.  The  agreement  was  a  successful  or>e 
that  should  solve  some  of  the  concerns  of  the 
U.S.  textile/apparel  industry. 

First  of  all,  coverage  is  expanded  to  Include 
most  fibers  including  tfK>se  recommended  by 


the  textile  industry— silk  blends,  linen  arxJ 
ramie.  Next,  antifraud  arxJ  circumvention  provi- 
sions have  been  significantly  strengthened. 
Further,  the  United  States  will  have  the  ability 
to  prevent  import  surges  by  unilaterally  impos- 
ing import  restraints  for  up  to  2  years  rather 
than  tf>e  current  1  year. 

This  agreement  shouM  provkJe  the  cover- 
age, enforcement  and  protection  against 
surges  requested  by  the  textile  industry.  I 
attach  a  press  release  and  fact  sheet  from  the 
White  House  for  further  information. 

Statement  by  the  Principal  DEPtmr  Press 
Secret  ART 

The  President  today  announced  that  U.S. 
trade  officials  have  successfully  renegotiat- 
ed a  stronger  and  more  comprehensive  Mul- 
tlfil)er  Arrangement  (MFA)  that  will  help 
the  textile  and  apparel  industries  compete 
more  fairly  in  the  international  market- 
place. 

When  the  President  vetoed  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985,  last  December,  he  directed  the  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  to  aggres- 
sively renegotiate  the  MFA  "on  terms  no 
less  favorable  than  present."  The  new  five- 
year  MFA  concluded  this  morning  in 
Oeneva  significantly  improves  on  the  MFA 
that  expired  on  July  31. 

It  expands  coverage  to  previously  uncon- 
trolled fibers  such  as  ramie,  linen  and  silk 
blends,  so  that  textile  products  made  of  fab- 
rics engineered  to  circumvent  our  bilateral 
agreements  can  Yx  restrained.  It  also  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  to  prevent  destructive 
Import  surges,  and  improves  provisions  to 
prevent  fraud.  We  also  made  clear  in  these 
negotiations  that  we  would  continue  to 
pursue  measures  in  our  bilateral  agreements 
that  will  open  markets  to  our  textile  ex- 
ports. 

The  new  MFA,  coupled  with  tougher  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  major  trading  part- 
ners such  as  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,  will 
allow  us  to  moderate  growth  in  textile  and 
apparel  Imports  without  incurring  reprisals 
against  U.S.  exports  abroad.  This  is  an  or- 
derly and  positive  program  that  stands  In 
sharp  contrast  with  the  sledgehammer  ap- 
proach of  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Eiif  orcement  Act. 

That  legislation  would  cost  consumers  an 
extra  $44  billion  for  clothing  over  the  next 
five  years— $70,000  for  each  job  supposedly 
protected  by  the  bill.  And  by  requiring  the 
unilateral  and  illegal  abrogation  of  our 
international  agreements,  the  bill  would 
guarantee  retaliation  against  U.S.  exporters, 
including  the  agricultural,  aerospace  and 
high-technology  electronics  sectors,  threat- 
ening the  Jobs  of  the  five  million  Americans 
who  produce  goods  for  export.  It  would  pit 
industry  against  industry,  worker  against 
worker  and  region  against  region.  If  this  leg- 
islation t>ecomes  law.  our  trading  partners 
would  likely  refuse  to  adhere  to  the  Multi- 
fiber  Arrangement  and  other  International 
agreements. 

By  renegotiating  the  MFA,  we  have  pro- 
vided the  maximum  possible  protection  for 
American  textile  workers  without  sacrific- 
ing jobs  In  our  healthy  export  industries  or 
overburdening  American  consumers. 

Fact  Sheet:  The  New  MnLTinsEK 

ARRANGElfENT 

omvoEW 

The  U.S.  Government,  along  with  over 
fifty  of  its  major  trading  partners,  has  suc- 
cessfully renegotiated  a  renewal  of  the  Mul- 


tlfiber  Arrangement  (MFA).  This  tough  new 
agreement  will  allow  the  United  States  to 
benefit  our  textile  and  apparel  Industry 
without  Incurring  reprisals  against  U.S.  ex- 
ports abroad.  The  new  MFA  also  gives  us 
the  tools  needed  to  negotiate  strong,  com- 
prehensive bilateral  textile  agreements  and 
avoid  damaging  import  surges. 

The  new  MFA  agreement  will  enable  the 
U.S.  to  thoroughly  and  effectively  deal  with 
previously  uncontrolled  fibers,  such  as 
ramie,  linen  and  silk  blends,  so  that  textile 
products  made  of  fabrics  engineered  to  cir- 
cumvent our  bilateral  agreements  can  l>e  re- 
strained. 

The  agreement  will  also  enhance  our  abili- 
ty to  control  disruptive  Imports  by  unilater- 
ally Imposing  restraints  for  as  long  as  two 
years,  rather  than  one  year  as  under  the 
previous  MFA,  without  the  agreement  of 
the  exporting  country.  This  will  give  the 
United  States  a  mechanism  to  prevent 
import  surges  when  bilateral  agreements 
cannot  be  reached. 

The  provisions  on  anti-fraud  and  circum- 
vention have  been  greatly  strengthened,  re- 
quiring exporting  countries  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  in  pursuing  fraudu- 
lent activities  and  allowing  for  reductions  in 
quotas  so  that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Illegal  activities. 

These  negotiations  were  concluded  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland  on  August  1,  1986,  fol- 
lowing ten  months  of  talks.  The  new  MFA 
will  go  into  effect  immediately  and  will 
expire  on  July  31, 1991. 

Backgroond 

Fifty-four  of  the  world's  trading  nations 
are  signatories  to  the  MFA,  an  international 
agreement  negotiated  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (OATT). 

The  new  MFA  is  an  extension  of  surange- 
ments  that  l)egan  in  1973,  and  was  preceded 
by  cotton  textile  arrangements  l>eginning  in 
1961.  There  have  l)€€n  two  extensions  of  the 
MFA— on  January  I,  1978  and  on  January  1, 
1982.  This  last  MFA  expired  on  July  31, 
1986. 

Like  the  GATT,  the  MFA  sets  standards 
for  countries  to  follow  In  conducting  inter- 
national trading  activities  and  resolving  dis- 
putes arising  from  these  activities.  GATT 
members  recognized  that  problems  in  tex- 
tile trade  are  unique,  due  in  part  to  the  rela- 
tively volatile  nature  of  trade  in  this  sector. 
They  established  the  MFA  as  a  means  of  re- 
solving these  unique  problems. 

The  MFA  Is  a  negotiated  exception  from 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT).  In  particular,  the  MFA 
allows  countries  to  limit  imports  "selective- 
ly," that  is  to  place  quotas  on  particular 
products  from  individual  supplying  coun- 
tries. The  importing  country  must  l)e  pre- 
pared to  justify  the  restraint  based  on  dis- 
ruption of  its  domestic  market.  Importing 
countries  are  also  permitted  to  impose 
quotas  without  paying  "compensation"  to 
the  affected  exporting  country,  as  would 
normally  be  required  under  GATT  rules. 
Most  important,  adherence  to  MFA  rules 
ensures  the  continuation  of  negotiated  reso- 
lution of  trade  disputes. 

Under  the  MFA  framework,  importing 
and  exporting  countries  negotiate  bilateral 
textile  agreements.  The  United  States  has 
agreements  with  over  40  countries,  using  a 
system  of  quotas  covering  more  than  100 
product  categories.  The  President  has  au- 
thority under  Section  204  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1956  to  impose  controls,  provided 
that  a  multilateral  agreement  exists— like 
the  MFA— signed  by  "countries  accounting 


for  a  significant  part  of  world  trade" 
tiles. 


in  tex- 


FEDERAL  BUREAUCRACY  RUN- 
NING FROM  REALITY  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  ISSUES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  degree  to 
which  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is  run- 
ning from  reality  as  it  deals  with  inter- 
national trade  issues. 

The  report  that  I  had  was  remark- 
ably different  from  our  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Florida  and  Minneso- 
ta about  the  multifiber  agreement. 

My  understanding  Is.  as  has  been  re- 
ported by  our  very  distinguished 
leader  In  the  fight  for  the  survival  of 
American  Jobs  in  the  textile  industry, 
that  our  negotiators  in  Geneva  once 
again  caved  in  to  pressure  from  for- 
eign exporters  an<l  were  apparently 
willing  to  continue  sacrificing  Ameri- 
can Jobs  on  the  altar  of  free  trade. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  agree- 
ment contains  no  provisions  to  control 
massive  import  surges  such  as  those 
we  have  experienced  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decade,  and  it  Is  in  fact 
those  massive  import  surges  which 
often  destroy  small  companies  trying 
to  get  started  or  trying  to  survive. 

In  addition,  apparently  there  is  no 
language  to  penalize  fraud  in  circum- 
vention of  bilateral  textile  agreements. 
In  other  words,  apparently  the  new 
agreement  in  CJeneva  allows  foreign 
countries  to  cheat,  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can Jobs,  to  send  exports  to  the  United 
States  without  any  kind  of  effective 
monitoring,  and  then  if  we  happen  to 
catch  them,  imder  the  new  agreement 
there  are  not  provisions  to  stop  them 
or  to  punish  them. 

D  1445 

Now  this  is  typical  of  the  perform- 
ance of  our  trade  and  international 
bureaucracy,  because  our  internation- 
al bureaucracy  seems  to  understand 
that  there  are  American  Jobs  and 
American  interests  at  stake.  I  am 
frankly  amazed  that  many  of  my  con- 
servative colleagues  who  know  how 
bad  the  State  Department  in  dealing 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  dealing  with 
Nicaragua  or  dealing  with  Angola 
seem  blind  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
same  internationalist  perspective  leads 
to  unilateral  disarmament  on  trade  ne- 
gotiations. 

Now,  the  collapse  of  the  American 
position  on  multiflbers  should  not 
have  come  as  a  shock.  In  fact,  there 
was  a  speech  made  a  few  months  back 
by  a  former  American  negotiator 
which  warned  that  we  would  give  up 
our  position  on  the  multifiber  agree- 
ments. That  speech  was  made  in  Hong 
Kong.  I  think  it  is  sort  of  interesting 


on  two  levels;  Interesting  first  that  an 
American  trade  negotiator  only  a  few 
months  after  leaving  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  end  up  in  Hong  Kong; 
and  second,  that,  in  advising  the  Hong 
Kong  Govenunent.  and  what  he  said 
was  that  the  U.S.  Government  would 
cave  In. 

Prom  the  Dally  New  Record  in  New 
York,  Wednesday,  May  28,  1986,  "Len- 
ahan's  Key  Hong  Kong  Speech,"  is 
the  headline  of  an  article  by  Mark  Ho- 
senbalt: 

The  Commerce  Department  is  examining 
a  speech  given  in  Hong  Kong  last  week  by 
Walter  C.  Lenahan,  Its  former  top  textile  of- 
ficial, to  see  if  it  revealed  any  secret  Infor- 
mation about  U.S.  textile  negotiating  posi- 
tions. Deslree  Tucker,  a  spokeswoman  for 
the  Commerce  Department's  International 
Trade  Administration,  where  Lenahan 
headed  the  textile  office  until  last  Febru- 
ary, said  the  Department  was  looking  into 
Lenahan's  speech  to  see  if  he  disclosed  any 
nonpublic  information  atwut  the  U.S.  nego- 
tiating strategy.  Tucker  denied  that  the  De- 
partment was  conducting  an  investigation, 
however.  Reports  from  Hong  Kong  say  that 
In  a  speech  to  the  Hong  Kong  Exporters  As- 
sociation, Lenahan  last  week  predicted  that 
If  the  United  States  wanted  to  win  agree- 
ment from  its  trading  partners  to  l)egin  a 
new  round  of  global  talks  on  lowering  trade 
barriers,  Washington  would  have  to  retreat 
from  Its  current  tough  position  on  textile 
imports.  "Because  the  17.8.  wants  a  new 
multilateral  trade  round  under  the  auspices 
of  GATT,"  Lenahan  said,  "it  will  have  to 
make  important  concessions  to  developing 
countries  in  multifit>er  arrangement  negoti- 
ations," according  to  reports.  Lenahan  also 
reportedly  suggested  that  thf  administra- 
tion would  try  to  crack  down  hard  on  the 
big  three  textile  exporters;  4amely.  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan  and  Korea,  anc^iiberalize  im- 
ports from  the  Caribbean.  Ail0  he  also  re- 
ported the  U.S.  desire  to  expjnid  the  multi- 
fll>er  agreement  to  Include  Silk,  Linen  and 
ramie,  which  are  not  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

Notice  now  that  in  this  report  on 
May  28  In  the  Dally  News  Record  we 
have  a  man  who,  until  February,  was 
designing  the  U.S.  trade  policies  in  the 
U.S.  trade  negotiating  pattern  in  Com- 
merce, in  fact,  who  is  described  as  the 
former  top  textile  official,  now  going 
to  Hong  Kong  where  he  is  a  paid  con- 
sultant telling  Hong  Kong  how  to 
defeat  the  American  strategy.  It  is  a 
little  bit  like  a  Superbowl  in  which  the 
assistant  coach  for  your  team  Just 
happens  to  show  up  on  the  other 
team's  bench  advising  them  about 
your  game  plan. 

But  notice  how  accurately  he  made  a 
point  about  what  has  happened  now  in 
Geneva.  He  said  the  U.S.  Government 
will  be  so  eager  to  get  an  agreement 
that  it  will  give  away  the  store,  it  will 
give  in  and  it  will  change  its  policies. 

Frankly,  we  have  already  seen  this 
happening  In  the  past  few  weeks.  As 
an  example,  there  was  a  Hong  Kong 
agreement,  and  the  Hong  Kong  agree- 
ment continued  the  process  of  giving 
away  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
market.    After    announcing    that    a 
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freeze  would  be  sought  with  Hong 
Kong,  the  current  bilateral  agreement 
was  scrapped  and  replaced  with  one 
that  contains  no  change  in  growth 
rates  for  Hong  Kong's  apparel  quotas. 
The  growth  rates  in  the  new  U.S.  bi- 
lateral are  in  fact  higher,  much 
higher,  than  the  growth  rates  in  the 
Hong  Kong  agreement  with  the  Eiu-o- 
pean  Common  Market. 

During  the  6  years  of  this  agreement 
imports  from  Hong  Kong  will  be  more 
than  200  million  square  yau-ds  higher 
than  a  freeze  at  1985  quota  levels. 
Most  of  this  increase  will  be  in  apparel 
categories  that  have  the  highest 
import  penetration  levels  in  the 
United  States. 

Furthermore,  apparel  construction 
of  fibers  outside  the  multifiber  agree- 
ments exported  to  the  United  States 
to  avoid  the  reach  of  the  multifiber 
agreement  will  continue  to  be  shipped 
in  massive  quantities  to  the  United 
States;  for  example,  over  500  million 
sweaters. 

Interestingly,  for  example,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  importers  are  much  smart- 
er than  the  U.S.  bureaucracy.  One  of 
the  parts  of  the  Hong  Kong  agree- 
ment was  that  the  shipments  under 
$250  would  not  count  toward  the 
quota.  In  other  words,  every  time  a 
shipper  in  Hong  Kong  wanted  to  send 
$249  worth  of  fabric  or  apparel,  even  if 
he  wanted  to  send  1,000  of  $249,  which 
is  $249,000  in  the  same  week,  none  of 
that  would  count  toward  the  quota. 
So,  obviously,  in  the  age  of  air  express 
and  in  the  age  of  relatively  cheap  ship- 
ping, what  you  do  if  you  have  used  up 
your  quota  is  you  now  just  start  ship- 
ping $249.99  bundles,  all  of  which  are 
technically  smaller  than  the  quota  size 
starts  at. 

But  we  have  other  examples  of  the 
U.S.  bureaucracy  giving  away  the 
store.  For  example,  the  Washington 
Post.  Tuesday,  July  29: 

On  the  eve  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  debate  on  economic  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa,  the  office  of  the 
X3JS.  special  trade  representative  has  negoti- 
ated a  tentative  bilateral  agreement  with 
the  South  African  government  increasing 
the  rate  of  textile  exports  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  article  went  on  to  say: 

The  4  percent  increase  granted  South 
Africa  is  greater  than  the  rate  increases 
granted  this  year  to  Taiwan,  South  Korea 
and  Hong  Kong— the  major  textile  export- 
ers to  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  at  a  time  when  ev- 
eryone else  in  the  United  States  was 
talking  about  what  should  we  do  with 
South  Africa,  the  United  States  Trade 
Office  is  increasing  by  4  percent  the 
textile  quota  for  South  Africa. 

But  there  are  other  examples.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  negotiations 
that  were  held  with  Turkey.  All  of 
this,  by  the  way,  is  occurring  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  timeframe,  and 
all  of  this  involves  a  period  when  the 


administration  was  saying  that  it  was 
going  to  be  very  tough,  that  it  was 
going  to  protect  the  U.S.  market,  that 
it  was  going  to  work  to  make  sure  that 
President  Reagsui's  promises  were 
kept. 

Here  is  what  Inside  U.S.  Trade  said, 
a  weekly  report  of  June  27,  1986.  The 
article  is  entitled  "Administration 
Reaches  Textile  Pact  With  Turkey  Al- 
lowing Import  Growth:" 

U.S.  officials  in  the  process  of  renegotiat- 
ing nearly  30  bilateral  textile  agreements 
have  concluded  a  pact  with  Turkey  that  will 
allow  for  significant  growth  in  at  least  10 
categories  of  textile  imports.  While  the 
effect  of  this  agreement  on  the  remaining 
bilaterals  and  the  overall  question  of  textile 
imports  is  not  yet  luiown,  congressional  and 
industry  sources  reacted  sharply.  Sources 
say  the  agreement  was  very  generous  to 
Turkey  and  that  it  bore  the  thumbprint  of 
the  State  Department  and  was  in  fact  nego- 
tiated in  part  with  the  goal  of  easing  diplo- 
matic and  military  tensions  that  had  devel- 
oped between  the  two  countries. 

In  other  words,  once  again  the  U.S. 
State  Department  gave  away  Ameri- 
can jobs,  gave  away  the  American 
market,  gave  away  American  prosperi- 
ty in  order  to  somehow  accomplish  a 
diplomatic  goal  that  the  professional 
bureaucrats  in  the  State  Department 
was  worth  putting  people  out  of  work: 

According  to  government  sources,  the 
agreement  does  not  address  provisions  for 
import  surges,  new  fibers,  better  access  to 
Turkish  markets  or  better  prevention  of 
Customs  frauds. 

Notice  again  exactly  the  complaints 
we  have  been  told  by  telephone  oc- 
curred in  Geneva  with  the  multifiber 
agreement:  no  provisions  for  import 
for  surges,  which  kills  small  business- 
es; no  provisions  for  stopping  Customs 
fraud;  no  better  access  to  the  market 
of  the  country  that  is  allowed  to  ship 
to  us. 

Free  trade  has  become  a  slogan 
which  means  the  free  American 
market  gets  exploited  by  foreign  com- 
panies while  we  are  locked  out  of  their 
country.  It  is  in  fact  a  one-way  trade. 

Let  me  continue,  because  what  is  in- 
teresting is  every  single  thing  that  was 
not  in  the  agreement  with  Turkey, 
this  article  points  out: 

*  *  *  points  the  administration  has  con- 
sistently pushed  during  textile  negotiations. 
Ironically,  overshipments  that  were  embar- 
goed during  bilateral  negotiations  were  not 
counted  against  the  new  limits,  but  were  in- 
corporated into  the  category  increases,  ac- 
cording to  reliable  sources.  If  this  is  the 
case,  sources  say.  Turkish  exporters  were  al- 
lowed unregulated  shipments  twice,  alleged- 
ly creating  a  surge  of  1&8.000  dozen  shirts. 

That  is,  since  shirts  are  shipped  by 
the  dozen,  that  is  an  import  of  almost 
2  million  shirts. 
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It  means  that  not  only  did  we  not 
roll  Ttirkey  back  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  imports  they  send  to  the 
United  States,  not  only  did  we  not  stop 
Turkey  and  freeze  them  at  the  point 


they  were  at  when  the  negotiations 
began,  we  actually  allowed  them  to 
count  two  illegal  shipments  as  part  of 
the  base  on  which  we  now  have  new 
limits. 

Furthermore,  we  gave  away,  the  U.S. 
bureaucracy  gave  away  the  very  items 
which  they  said  they  were  negotiating 
on,  auid  achieved  for  American  tex- 
tiles, nothing  for  American  workers, 
and  nothing  for  American  jobs. 

Let  me  go  on:  "Turkey  is  not  one  of 
the  major  exporters  of  textiles  to  the 
United  States,  but  it  has  one  of  the 
highest  growth  rates  and  has  the  po- 
tential to  be  a  top  supplier  in  the  near 
future,  according  to  Conmierce  De- 
partment sources  close  to  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  talks  were  finalized  during  the 
recent  multifiber  arrangement  negoti- 
ations in  Geneva,  and  follow  guide- 
lines set  down  by  the  current  MPA. 
The  administration  has  stressed  the 
workability  of  improved  multilateral 
and  bilatersJ  textile  agreements  as  al- 
ternatives to  the  congressional  textile 
bill. 

The  same  points  have  been  brought 
up  in  negotiations  with  Hong  Kong, 
Korea,  and  Taiwan.  Though  not  one 
of  the  big  three,  Turkey  has  increased 
its  ex[>orts  to  develop  markets  such  as 
the  European  Community  tremen- 
dously in  recent  years,  and  according 
to  observers,  "has  the  resources,  tech- 
nology, and  Government  support," 
notice.  Government  support,  "to 
become  a  major  textile  exporter  in  the 
near  future." 

Notice  what  this  article  is  saying. 
Turkey  is  in  a  position,  with  Govern- 
ment support,  to  invade  our  market 
with  subsidized  exports.  Furthermore, 
because  the  European  Common 
Market  is  now  not  accepting  as  many 
Turlush  goods,  the  Europeans  appar- 
ently said  to  Turkey.  "Why  do  you  not 
sell  the  goods  you  used  to  sell  us  to 
the  United  States?  After  all.  the  U.S. 
State  Department  will  always  give  you 
what  you  want." 

The  result  was  in  order  to  have  the 
Turks  allow  us  to  help  protect  Turkey, 
that  Is,  in  order  to  keep  NATO  all 
right,  we  are  now  allowing  the  Turks 
to  sell  goods  in  our  market  so  we  can 
have  the  privilege  of  protecting 
Turkey.  It  is  a  little  bit  bizarre. 

In  the  old  days,  empires  used  to 
exist  in  which  they  paid  you  to  protect 
them?  Now  we  pay  them  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  protect  them? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  thewen- 
tleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  gentleman  talking  in  this  vein,  and 
I  completely  concur  in  his  remarks 
and  am  learning  a  great  deal  about  the 
textile  industry. 


I  would  like  the  gentleman,  these 
are  political  decisions,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  bureaucracy?  Who  is  the  boss? 
What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Clayton  Yeutter  is 
the  boss  of  that  part  of  the  bureaucra- 
cy, George  Shultz 

Mr.  WEAVER.  It  is  Ronald  Reagan, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  Ronald  Reagan  is 
President;  obviously  he  is  ultimately  in 
charge  of  the  whole  system.  Part  of 
the  reason  I  am  doing  this  special 
order  is  to  say  to  the  President  and  his 
appointees  that  I  think  we  are  faced 
with  a  real  turning  point  in  American 
history.  I  think  we  are  at  the  end  of 
the  post-World  War  II  era  where  we 
were  rich  enough  and  strong  enough 
where  we  could  absorb  everylx)dy 
else's  exports.  I  think  we  need  to  be  as 
tough  in  negotiating  on  trade  as  the 
President  is  in  negotiating  with  the 
Soviets. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman.  I  think  he  is  exactly  right 
that  we  are  at  a  great  turning  point.  I 
certainly  associate  myself  with  his 
thoughts  and  ideas.  I  assume  this 
means,  of  course,  that  he  will  be  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  override  the 
textile  bill  as  will  I. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Absolutely.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments.  I 
think  that  the  way  in  which  the 
Geneva  negotiating  went  on,  as  I  com- 
mented earlier,  I  have  been  told  that 
the  Europeans  were  allowed  in  the 
room  and  worked  with  their  govern- 
ment, that  the  Asians  were  allowed  in 
the  room  and  worked  with  their  gov- 
ernments, but  that  the  Americans 
were  told  by  their  Government  "We 
will  not  talk  to  you,"  for  the  last  36 
hours  before  the  negotiations  were 
signed.  I  think  is  a  continuation  of  a 
process,  as  the  gentleman  may  know, 
we  have  been  told  that  recently  when 
the  Hong  Kong  negotiation  was  being 
signed  that  there  were  seven  very  im- 
portant and  powerful  and  wealthy 
Chinese  manufacturers  who  were  sit- 
ting in  a  Washington  hotel.  They  were 
talking  with  their  negotiator,  the 
Hong  Kong  negotiator.  They  were 
talking  with  the  former  American  ne- 
gotiator who  is  now  hired  by  the  law 
firm  that  represents  Hong  Kong. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  textile  ne- 
gotiators would  not  talk  with  the 
American  manufacturers.  In  fact,  I 
have  been  told,  although  we  do  not  yet 
have  proof  of  this.  I  have  been  told  by 
a  textile  manufacturer  that  the  first 
word  the  American  manufacturers  had 
of  what  was  going  on  was  when  a  Chi- 
nese manufacturer  called  to  tell  them 
what  our  Government  had  given  Hong 
Kong. 

Now  there  is  something  wrong  when 
U.S.  bureaucrats  leave  their  job.  go  to 
work  for  Hong  Kong,  sit  in  the  hotel 
room  with  Hong  Kong  businessmen. 


negotiate  back  through  the  Hong 
Kong  businessmen  to  the  Hong  Kong 
negotiator  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  know  before  the  Ameri- 
can workers  do  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  American  jobs. 

Let  me  go  on  with  Turkey  for  just  1 
more  minute.  This  article.  "Inside  U.S. 
Trade,"  went  on  to  say: 

Turkey,  which  as  recently  as  this  January, 
had  opposed  the  U.S.  efforts  to  reshape  the 
Multifiber  Agreement,  now  appears  likely  to 
support  U.S.  proposals,  according  to  U.S. 
sources.  Concerned  that  the  Multifiber 
Agreement  would  no  longer  be  a  tool  to 
grant  textile  exporters  more  access  but 
rather  was  going  to  be  an  instniment  to  re- 
strict textile  imports  to  developed  countries, 
the  Turkish  government  opposed  any  re- 
newal of  the  Multifiber  Agreement. 

However.  Turkey  will  now  most  likely  sup- 
port the  U.S.  as  it  presses  for  changes  In  the 
multilateral  regime  before  its  July  31  expi- 
ration date,  according  to  a  Turkish  source. 

Notice  what  that  paragraph  says. 
The  Turks  were  against  the  agree- 
ment, they  were  against  negotiating  in 
Geneva  as  long  as  they  thought, 
"That  it  would  be  an  instnunent  to  re- 
strict textile  imports." 

However,  the  Turks  came  to  Ijelieve 
it  would  be  "A  tool  to  grant  textile  ex- 
porters more  access." 

Now  what  does  this  mean?  It  means 
that  once  again  the  U.S.  bureaucracy 
has  been  snookered.  Once  again,  we 
have  given  away  the  store.  Once  again 
countries  other  than  the  United  States 
are  going  to  gain,  and  once  again  our 
trade  negotiators  were  simply  out- 
classed. 

This  is  not  just  a  problem  for  tex- 
tiles; this  is  a  problem  for  the  whole 
country.  An  article  on  the  Nation's 
trade  deficit  said  recently.  "The  Na- 
tion's merchandise  trade  deficit  wid- 
ened to  $14.2  billion  in  May  from  $12.1 
billion  the  month  before,  with  agricul- 
tural imports  surpassing  exports  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  two  dec- 
ades", the  Government  said  Friday. 

Friday's  Commerce  Department 
report  showed  that  once  again  the 
turnaround  in  the  trade  deficit  expect- 
ed from  a  weakening  U.S.  dollar  has 
yet  to  materialize.  Not  since  1959  have 
agricultural  imports  exceeded  exports, 
according  to  Agriculture  Department 
analyst  Tom  Warden. 

However.  Warden  said  the  "Agricul- 
ture Department  still  anticipates  a 
trade  surplus  in  agricultural  products 
for  1986  of  about  $7.5  billion,  down 
from  $11.4  bUlion  in  1985." 

Let  me  make  this  point  to  all  of  our 
friends  in  the  House  who  represent 
farming  districts:  A  U.S.  Government 
too  weak  and  too  inept  to  defend  and 
protect  the  textile  industry  is  a  U.S. 
Government  too  weak  and  too  ineffec- 
tive and  too  inept  to  protect  American 
agriculture.  All  over  the  world  other 
governments  are  now  subsidizing  agri- 
cultural exports.  All  over  the  world 
other  governments  are  now  eating  up 
American  markets.  Brazil  is  now  very 


aggressive  in  soybeans.  Argentina  is 
very  aggressive  in  wheat.  The 
Common  Market  is  very  aggressive  in 
wheat. 

The  result  is  the  very  same  govern- 
ment that  cannot  protect  textile  work- 
ers is  not  protecting  farmers  and  the 
result  is  we  face  a  crisis,  a  common 
crisis  on  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  is  going  to  Ise  able  to  survive  in 
a  world  market  in  which  we  are  less 
and  less  effective. 

Two  examples:  While  the  United 
States  has  bought  more  and  more  and 
more  textile  apparel  from  China,  up 
dramatically.  China  has  bought  less 
and  less  and  less  from  us  in  agricul- 
ture. We  have  been  buying  their  tex- 
tiles and  their  apparel;  they  have  not 
been  buying  our  goods.  In  fact.  1983  is 
the  year  in  which  we  began  to  buy 
more  textiles  from  China  and  apparel 
from  China  than  they  bought  agricul- 
tural goods  from  us. 

In  fact,  in  1986  they  wUl  buy  so  little 
American  agriculture  that  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  for  China  to  retali- 
ate against  the  textile  bill  because 
they  are  not  bujong  anything. 

The  second  example:  There  are  five 
major  textile  and  apparel  manufactur- 
ing countries.  They  sell  far  more  to  us 
than  they  buy  from  us  in  agricultural 
exports.  They  have  far  more  at  risk  in 
international  trade  now  than  we  do  be- 
cause they  are  simply  not  buying  our 
exports. 

One  more  point  I  would  like  to  make 
about  the  whole  issue  of  agricultural 
exports,  and  that  is  that  there  are  a 
number  of  groups,  including  the  Com 
Growers'  Association,  that  are  now 
supporting  the  textile  override  be- 
cause they  have  come  to  understand 
that  a  U.S.  Government  too  weak  to 
protect  textiles  is  a  U.S.  Government 
too  weakto  protect  agriculture. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  am  just  really 
pleased  with  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying.  He  is  pointing  out  home 
truths.  That  we  do  not  need  to  fear  re- 
taliation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
people  who  say  that  the  great  United 
States  has  to  tremble  before  Taiwan 
or  Korea,  I  find  should  go  home  and 
biu-y  their  heads  in  the  sand  because 
we  are  the  strong  power  and  we  do  not 
need  to  fear  retaliation,  but  we  are 
also  in  a  trade  war  today,  we  are  in  a 
trade  war  now.  They  are  shooting  at 
us  now.  We  had  better  start  shooting 
back. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  find  it  very  interesting 
that  there  seems  to  be  almost  a  schizo- 
phrenia in  the  House  and  in  the  coun- 
try. 
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Most  of  my  friends  on  the  left  who 
understand  the  need  to  be  tough  when 
negotiating  on  trade  are  less  convinced 
of  the  need  to  be  tough  In  other  kinds 
of  negotiating.  Most  of  my  friends  on 
the  right  who  are  very  angry  at  the 
State  Department  for  not  understand- 
ing how  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  have  no  concept  of 
negotiating  on  trade,  and  in  fact  many 
of  them,  in  the  name  of  free  trade,  are 
for  unilateral  disarmament. 

Now,  free  trade  on  America's  part 
with  Japan  or  Hong  Kong  or  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  means  that  for- 
eigners set  the  rules.  It  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  free  trade.  It  means  that 
foreign  governments  will  decide  the 
terms  under  which  American  jobs  sur- 
vive. 

Let  me  say  this  also:  Some  of  our 
good  friends  have  this  idea  that  if  only 
the  currency  would  work  out  all  right, 
if  only  the  dollar's  value  got  to  some 
magic  point,  then  everything  would 
work.  And  they  have  been  in  particu- 
lar looking  at  the  yen. 

Now,  there  are  two  things  I  want  to 
say  about  that.  The  first  is  that  while 
the  value  of  the  yen  has  been  going  up 
pretty  steadily  since  August  1985,  so 
has  the  volume  of  imports  from  Japan 
in  textiles  and  apparel.  This  shocks 
people.  This  graph  is  not  large  enough 
for  anyone  to  see,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  value  of  the  yen  has  gone  up  dra- 
matically, and  at  the  very  same  time 
the  number  or  the  amount— not  the 
dollar  value  now,  but  the  actual 
amounts,  millions  of  square  yards  of 
textile  and  apparel  imports— has  gone 
up  almost  as  dramatically.  It  has  gone 
up  in  fact  from  about  700  million 
square  yards  in  August  1985  on  a  12- 
month  average  to  over  770  million 
square  yards  in  April  of  1986. 

So  literally  the  volume  of  exports 
from  Japan  to  the  United  States  in  ap- 
parel and  textiles  has  gone  up  at  the 
same  time  the  value  of  the  yen  has 
gone  up.  Let  me  make  a  second  point. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  omORICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  an  excellent  point.  The 
gentleman  has  been  making  just  pene- 
trating points. 

The  yen  is  at  an  all  time  high  with 
the  UJS.  dollar  since  the  Second  World 
War.  It  has  never  been  higher.  So  the 
trade  balance  should  have  shifted.  It 
has  not,  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out.  It  has  gone  the  other  way,  for  one 
special  reason  that  the  pundits  did  not 
understand,  because  they  do  not  im- 
derstand  business  or  trade  or  anything 
else,  it  seems,  and  that  is  that  you 
have  got  a  company  producing  textiles 
in  Korea,  Taiwan,  Japan,  or  wherever, 
or  a  company  producing  chips  or  cars 
or  electronic  equipment,  it  does  not 
matter,  but  with  that  company  pro- 


ducing textiles  over  there,  if  the  cur- 
rency evaluations  go  against  them, 
they  still  have  loans  at  the  bank,  they 
still  have  employees,  they  still  have 
commitments,  and  they  are  still  going 
to  manufacture.  And  if  they  manfac- 
ture,  they  are  still  going  to  have  to  sell 
because  they  must  have  cash-flow,  and 
they  have  a  commitment  of  employ- 
ment as  well  to  their  workers.  So  they 
continue  to  sell  into  our  markets  even 
though  the  currency  evaluations  have 
gone  beyond  them. 

Now.  this  is  going  to  increase,  not  go 
down.  The  fact  is  that  the  world  is 
awash  with  goods  today,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  drowned  in  it  if  we  do  not 
do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  efforts  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  in  fact  build  on  that.  There  was  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  April  23. 
1986  issue  of  Business  Week  entitled 
"Everybody  Plays  in  Trade."  At  the 
top  of  the  article  it  says  this: 
^  An  outgoing  Commerce  Department  trade 
negotiator  explains  why  the  rising  yen  is 
unlikely  to  do  much  soon  to  calm  U.S.-Japa- 
nese  trade  tension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  read  a  few 
paragraphs  from  that  article: 

Businessmen  and  politicians  l>anking  on 
the  dollar's  fall  against  the  yen  to  resolve 
our  trade  problems  with  Japan  will  get  cold 
comfort  from  outgoing  Commerce  Depart- 
ment Counselor  Clyde  Prestowitz.  "If  the 
yen  went  to  130.  it  might  have  an  immediate 
effect,"  Prestowitz  tells  us  as  he  cleans  out 
his  desk  at  Commerce.  "But  the  current  ex- 
change rate  [around  160  yen  to  the  dollar] 
isn't  going  to  have  much  effect  on  the  trade 
deficit.  The  Japanese  may  invest  more  in 
the  U.S..  but  that  usually  means  assembly 
plants,  and  they're  importing  the  parts.  And 
beyond  the  exchange  rate,  there  is  not 
much  you  can  do  short  term." 

In  matters  of  U.S.-Japanese  trade. 
Prestowitz  is  worth  listening  to.  Fluent  in 
the  Japanese  language  and  Japanese  busi- 
ness practices.  Prestowitz  ran  a  consulting 
and  trade  company  with  a  Tokyo  office 
from  1978  to  1981,  when  he  Joined  Com- 
merce as  one  of  the  U.S.'  chief  trade  nego- 
tiators. 

*  *  *  Prestowitz,  now  44.  has  watched  as 
Japan's  trade  surpluses  with  the  U.S.  ran 
from  $18  biUion  in  1981  to  $49.7  billion  last 
year.  Frustrated,  he  announced  his  resigna- 
tion in  late  April  and  will  soon  join  the 
Smithsonian's  Woodrow  Wilson  Interna- 
tional Center  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  write  a 
book. 

Underlying  Prestowitz'  belief  that  the 
U.S.  will  continue  to  run  huge  trade  deficits 
with  Japan  is  his  conviction  that  U.S.  trade 
policy  is  hamstrung  by  personalities  and 
politics.  Commerce  fights  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Congress  fights  the  Administration, 
and  everybody  scorns  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. 

We  should  notice  here,  by  the  way. 
as  they  mention  in  this  article  about 
Japan,  the  conflict  between  the  State 
Department  and  Commerce  that  I 
pointed  out  earlier  in  one  analysis  that 
said.  "We  got  a  terrible  agreement 
with    Turkey    recently    because    the 


State  Department  forced  the  trade  ne- 
gotiators to  sign  a  bad  agreement." 

This  article  goes  on  to  quote 
Prestowitz: 

"Virtually  everybody  in  Washington  plays 
in  trade,"  complains  Prestowitz. 

Then  the  article  goes  on: 

He  nods  as  we  note  that  Trade  Represent- 
ative Clayton  Yeutter,  whose  office  is  sup- 
posed to  watch  over  U.S.  trade  interests,  was 
excluded  from  last  month's  Tokyo  summit. 

Further  on  in  the  article  Prestowitz 
is  quoted  as  saying: 

"Bob  Strauss  was  the  strongest  USTR 
we've  ever  had,  but  if  you  compare  Strauss 
at  his  strongest  with  the  Minister  of  MITI. 
it  is  to  laugh." 

Prestowitz  points  to  the  current  anti- 
dumping cases  against  Japanese  semicon- 
ductor manufacturers  as  an  example  of  the 
dangers  of  having  no  coherent  trade  policy. 
"I  pushed  them  through  Washington  solely 
to  get  leverage  to  negotiate  access  to  the 
Japanese  market.  According  to  Data-quest, 
Japan  will  become  the  world's  number  one 
chip  market  this  year,  and  if  U.S.  manufac- 
turers don't  have  a  significant  share  of  that 
market,  they  won't  have  the  volume  to  be 
competitive." 

Let  me  make  two  points  here.  No.  1, 
our  friends  who  keep  talking  about 
sunrise  and  sunset  industries  have 
pointed  proudly  for  years  to  computer 
chips  and  computers.  The  Japanese  by 
deliberate  strategies  have  penetrated 
the  American  market,  driven  down  the 
price  of  chips,  and  convinced  the  semi- 
conductor industry  that  it  cannot  sur- 
vive on  its  own. 

I  have  talked  with  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  the  Harris  Corp.  and  Motorola 
Corp.  who  will  tell  you  flatly  that 
against  the  Koreans  and  Japanese, 
backed  by  their  governments,  individ- 
ual American  corporations  smaller 
than  IBM  cannot  survive. 

Furthermore,  there  is  an  article  in 
today's  Washington  Post  pointing  out 
that  once  again  yesterday  we  caved  in 
with  the  Japanese,  and  that  an  agree- 
ment which  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  saying  is  a  wonderful  agree- 
ment has  been  reached,  but  the  only 
two  private  market  analysts  cited  said 
they  did  not  think  it  would  have  very 
much  effect.  So  in  a  very  high  tech- 
nology, future-oriented  industry  we 
are  not  doing  our  job. 

Let  me  continue  for  just  a  moment 
with  this  article: 

Worse,  the  bureaucrats  bicker  for  influ- 
ence and  media  access.  "We  [at  Commerce! 
are  constantly  having  to  develop  position 
papers  and  then  hand  them  over  to  USTR, 
and  they  dance  off  into  the  spotlights  and 
the  press  conferences.  Either  you  don't  keep 
very  good  people  here  at  Commerce  very 
long,  or  the  good  guys  here  say,  'You  guys 
at  USTR  want  something?  Do  it  yourself.' 
And  they  (at  Commerce]  sabotage  it." 

Now,  this  is  a  man  who  is  just  now 
retiring  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  who  is  saying  that  our 
trade  policy  and  our  trade  bureaucra- 
cy is  a  joke,  that  we  are  Incapable 
right  now  of  negotiating  with  Japan  or 


Korea  or  Germany  or  Turkey  with 
any  kind  of  effectiveness. 

The  article  continues: 

The  brunt  of  Prestowitz'  message  falls  es- 
pecially on  those  who  believe  U.S.-Japanese 
trade  turbulence  can  be  calmed  with  such 
short-term  policies  as  currency  intervention. 
'The  agreement  [at  the  Tokyo  summit]  on 
moderating  exchange  rates  is  positive," 
Prestowitz  allows.  "But  when  you  have  a 
surplus  of  very  cheap  capital,  and  there's  no 
danger  your  company  is  going  to  be  taken 
over  by  some  junk  bond  outfit  if  its  shares 
drop  a  few  points,  it's  much  easier  to  take 
the  long-term  view.  If  you  get  Into  a  slug- 
ging match  in  something  like  semiconduc- 
tors, where  the  only  question  is  who  can 
spend  more  longer,  the  Japanese  can  win 
every  time." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat  that 
quote  from  Prestowitz:  "•  •  •  the  Japa- 
nese can  win  every  time." 

The  article  goes  on  as  follows: 

Most  of  all,  however,  Prestowitz  hopes  the 
business  and  political  communities  will  ac- 
knowledge that  radical  shifts  in  the  global 
economy  since  the  1950s  now  demand  a 
comprehensive  reexamination  of  our  entire 
attitude  toward  trade. 

Let  me  repeat  that,  because  this  is 
my  major  appeal  to  President  Reagan, 
to  the  Reagan  administration,  and  to 
our  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
House.  This  is  the  core  of  why  we 
should  vote  for  the  textile  bill. 

•  •  •  Prestowitz  hopes  the  business  and  po- 
litical communities  will  acknowledge  that 
radical  shifts  in  the  global  economy  since 
the  1950s  now  demand  a  comprehensive  re- 
examination of  our  entire  attitude  toward 
trade. 

Then  the  article  goes  on: 

Prestowitz  says:  "Since  the  war  we've  been 
the  leader  of  the  free-trade  system.  But 
we're  facing  a  kind  of  trade  relationship 
with  countries  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  that 
was  not  contemplated.  For  a  long  time  the 
sheer  dominance  of  the  U.S.  economy  al- 
lowed us  to  accept  the  unequal  trading  rela- 
tionship. But  as  we  decline  relatively  in 
weight  in  the  trading  system,  we're  less  able 
to  carry  the  costs  of  some  of  the  inequalities 
in  the  relationships." 

The  article  then  closes  with  this 
paragraph  from  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle, a  writer  for  Business  Week  named 
Marc  Beauchamp: 

Academic  economists  and  administration 
free-traders  may  not  like  such  talk  from  a 
seasoned  trade  negotiator.  But  foolish  are 
the  Generals  who  Ignore  the  daily  intelli- 
gence from  the  trenches. 

a  1515 
Now,  let  me  remind  our  readers  and 
our  listeners.  Prestowitz  was.  if  I  un- 
derstand it  correctly,  a  Reagan  ap- 
pointee who  joined  the  Commerce  De- 
partment in  1981,  who  came  out  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Prestowitz  is  not  some 
career  bureaucrat  who  is  hanging 
around  saying  that  only  the  bureauc- 
racy can  do  it.  He  is  a  conservative,  ra- 
tional businessman,  saying  that  in  the 
real  world  of  negotiating  with  Japan, 
in  the  real  world  of  saving  American 
jobs,  and  competing  with  the  Common 


Market,  we  have  got  to  be  smarter  and 
better  than  we  are  being. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  multif  iber 
agreement  is  another  example  of  why 
we  have  to  be  smarter  than  we  are. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  currency  ques- 
tion just  for  a  second.  In  fact,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  noted,  while 
from  March  1985  to  June  1986  the  yen 
has  increased  by  35  percent  against 
the  dollar,  at  the  very  same  time  the 
South  Korean  currency  got  weaker  by 
4  percent.  The  Chinese  currency  got 
weaker  by  13  percent. 

In  other  words,  in  two  of  oiu-  biggest 
competitors,  South  Korea  and  China, 
in  terms  of  apparel  and  textiles,  while 
everybody  was  focusing  on  the  Japa- 
nese yen  getting  stronger,  two  of  our 
competitors  had  a  better  advantage,  a 
4-percent-better  advantage  over  the 
last  year  for  Korea,  a  13-percent- 
better  advantage  for  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

What  about  Hong  Kong?  Hong 
Kong  stayed  exactly  even  because  in 
fact  Hong  Kong  currency  basically 
tracks  the  United  States  dollar. 

What  about  Taiwan?  The  big  advan- 
tage that  currency  fluctuation  gave  us 
against  Taiwan  was  a  4-percent  im- 
provement. 

So  I  would  say,  whUe  the  Japanese 
are  simply  lowering  their  profit 
margin  to  keep  their  market  share, 
the  Chinese  are  increasing  their  profit 
margin,  because  their  currency  is  get- 
ting better  against  the  dollar  from 
China's  standpoint. 

Let  me  go  a  stage  further.  What 
should  bother  all  of  us  is  not  only  that 
the  U.S.  trade  bureaucracy  has  no  con- 
cept of  how  to  protect  American  jobs, 
it  is  not  only  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment seems  systematically  willing  to 
give  away  American  jobs  for  whatever 
the  State  Department  defines  as  inter- 
est, but  it  is  also  that  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  rigged  against  American 
business. 

Let  me  cite  an  article  out  of  yester- 
day's Washington  Post,  entitled. 
"GAO  Cites  Possible  Lenahan  Con- 
flicts. Agency  Says  It  Will  Refer  Case 
to  Justice  Department  for  Potential 
Criminal  Prosecution." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has  found 
that  a  former  Commerce  Department  offi- 
cial may  have  violated  federal  conflict-of-in- 
terest laws  by  talking  to  three  companies 
about  a  Job  while  participating  in  govern- 
ment decisions  affecting  his  potential  em- 
ployers. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

According  to  the  GAO,  the  investigative 
arm  of  Congress.  Lenahan  also  advised  cli- 
ents of  his  consulting  firm  atMut  textile 
trade  issues  that  he  had  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  for  the  government.  The  GAO  said 
he  helped  Israel  change  an  agreement  he 
had  negotiated  six  months  earlier  for  the 
U.S.  Government;  advised  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment on  a  new  textile  agreement  after 
he  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation in  the  talks  a  month  earlier,  and  ad- 
vised Hong  Kong  on  its  textile  agreement 
after  having  served  on  the  govenunent  com- 


mittee that  developed  the  U.S.  negotiating 
strategy. 

Now,  let  me  just  say,  if  that  is  accu- 
rate, if  the  General  Accounting  Office 
report  is  accurate,  and  Mr.  Lenahan, 
whom  I  do  not  know,  but  who  was  in 
fact  the  most  important  single  textile 
negotiator  for  the  U,S.  Government,  if 
in  fact  with  Israel.  Japan,  and  Hong 
Kong,  within  a  very  brief  time  of  his 
quitting  his  Government  job  he 
helped  them  negotiate  back  with  the 
very  office  he  had  been  in  charge  of, 
there  is  something  wrong.  That  is  lit- 
erally like  having  your  assistant  coach 
at  the  Super  Bowl  game  decide  in  the 
morning  that  he  will  walk  across  the 
field  and  spend  the  day  advising  the 
opposition  team  on  what  plays  to  run, 
having  studied  your  playbook  all  that 
time. 

The  GAO  listed  four  episodes  in  which 
Lenahan  may  have  violated  federal  conflict- 
of-interest  laws: 

WhUe  discussing  a  possible  job  with  Liz 
Claiborne,  Lenahan  served  on  a  government 
panel  that  developed  the  U.S.  negotiating 
position  for  textile  quota  agreements  with 
Taiwan,  Korea  and  Hong  Kong.  Lenahan 
said  he  knew  that  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan 
were  major  suppliers  of  Liz  Claiborne  gar- 
ments. 

While  talking  about  his  present  Job  with 
IBERC,  Lenahan  ran  meetings  that  affected 
textile  imports  from  Hong  Kong  and  China. 
These  countries  are  clients  of  IBERC  and 
the  New  York-Washington  law  firm  of 
Mudge,  Rose,  Guthrie,  Alexander  and 
Perdon,  with  which  the  consulting  firm  Is 
allied.  The  meetings  led  to  toughening  of 
quotas  for  those  countries. 

Lenahan  participated  in  the  negotiations 
of  a  bilateral  trade  agreement  with  Japan 
despite  knowing  that  IBERC  had  an  Inter- 
est In  the  outcome.  One  of  the  consulting 
firm's  client  is  the  Japan  Chemical  Fibers 
Association. 

Lenahan  advised  Commerce  officials 
about  a  textile  quota  bill  then  before  Con- 
gress while  he  was  talking  about  a  new  Job 
with  Liz  Claiborne,  IBERC  and  Burlingtoiu 
By  significantly  reducing  textile  imports, 
the  GAO  said,  the  bill  would  affect  the  fi- 
nancial InteresU  of  all  three  firms. 

Now,  the  IBERC,  by  the  way,  is  the 
International  Business  and  Economic 
Research  Corp.,  a  consulting  firm  that 
represents  textile  companies  and  that 
is  in  fact  often  paid  for,  has  its  work 
paid  for  by  the  law  firm  which  repre- 
sents Hong  Kong. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  Inter- 
national Business  and  Economic  Re- 
search Corp.  is  often  cited  by  people 
who  say  they  are  for  free  trade. 

In  other  words,  we  have  studies  done 
by  a  firm  paid  by  Hong  Kong  that 
proves  we  ought  to  trade  with  Hong 
Kong.  That  is  somehow  not  a  conflict 
of  interest  if  it  favors  the  side  of  the 
trade  bureaucracy. 

Now,  how  serious  is  this?  Well,  let 
me  quote  from  the  Daily  News  Record 
of  July  9: 
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vs.  Has  Top-Secrst  Report  on  Textile 
Position  Leaks 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  evidence, 
in  the  form  of  a  top-secret  intelligence 
report,  suggesting  that  sensitive  U.S.  textile 
negotiating  information  was  leaked  to  a  tex- 
tile exporting  country,  government  sources 
have  disclosed. 

Chief  U.S.  TextUe  Negotiator  Charles  Car- 
lisle was  made  aware  of  the  secret  intelli- 
gence report  several  months  ago,  the 
sources  said,  and  this  prompted  him  to  sug- 
gest publicly  in  April  that  a  leak  of  U.S.  ne- 
gotiating information  had  occurred. 

But,  the  existence  of  the  intelligence 
report  interpreted  by  the  Administration  as 
providing  independent  evidence  of  such  a 
leak  has  not  previously  been  disclosed.  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  Administration  regards 
the  intelligence  report  as  so  secret  that  it  is 
reluctant  to  make  it  public  in  order  to  ad- 
vance investigations  into  the  sources  of  the 
alleged  negotiating  leak. 

Carlisle  has  declined  publicly  to  identify 
the  country  which  allegedly  received  the 
leaked  information,  which  reportedly  relat- 
ed to  U.S.  negotiating  strategy  for  talks  on 
the  renewal  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment, which  regulates  international  textile 
and  apparel  trade. 

In  other  words,  the  very  agreement 
in  Geneva  yesterday  which  we  have 
been  told  by  the  textile  industry  was  a 
sellout  of  United  States  jobs,  that 
agreement  not  only  had  been  fore- 
warned by  the  Hong  Kong  sellout  and 
the  Turkey  sellout,  it  also  had  been  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  apparently  coun- 
tries such  as  South  Korea  and  Hong 
Kong  were  the  recipients  of  secret 
Government  information. 

Let  me  quote  for  a  moment  if  I 
might  Mr.  Carlisle  himself,  talliing 
about  that  sort  of  problem.  This  is 
from  the  April  29  Washington  Post, 
entitled,  U.S.  Stand  On  Textile  Talks 
Leaked,  Negotiator  Says:  Current  Or 
fottiier  Official  Held  To  fllattie." 


Mrtij  cpMirt  hftvp  t;pmp  m\y  (tm  tmtim 
iKll  m  »Qvtim\mni  or  whu  f\M  \m  rwpmy 
Sources  in  the  »dminulratlon  »n(l  on  u»p 
Itol  Hill  refused  to  speculate  on  the  leaker's 
identity. 

Negotiator  Charles  R.  Cartsle  said  he  dis- 
covered that  the  U.S.  negotiating  position 
had  been  compromised  when  he  made  stops 
in  Hong  Kong,  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  to 
describe  the  U.S.  position  in  negotiatioins  to 
renew  the  multlfiber  arrangement  (MPA), 
which  regulates  textile  trade.  The  three  na- 
tions are  leading  Far  East  suppliers  of  tex- 
tiles and  clothing  to  the  U.S.  market. 

Notice  now  this  paragraph: 

Carlisle  said,  however,  that  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion was  already  known  in  at  least  one  coun- 
try. 

In  other  words,  when  our  man  ar- 
rives to  tell  the  foreign  government 
what  our  position  will  be,  the  foreign 
government  says,  "Oh.  we  know  that. 
We  already  have  your  playbook.  We 


know  what  your  Government  wants  to 
do." 

Carlisle  said,  and  I  quote  Carlisle 
himself; 

Certain  sensitive  information  became 
known  to  some  foreign  governments  before 
I  conveyed  it.  It's  a  problem  in  this  city,  a 
very  regrettable  problem,  that  undercuts 
our  ability  to  conduct  the  Nation's  business. 

The  article  went  on  to  say: 

The  leak  of  information  on  textile  negoti- 
ations, however,  shows  that  the  problem 
reaches  beyond  the  high-profile,  high-priced 
lobbying  by  former  White  House  aide  Mi- 
chael K.  Deaver  that  presently  is  getting 
most  of  the  attention. 

"I  think  we  have  a  continuing  problem  in 
this  city,"  said  Carlisle,  "and  I  think  it  is 
widely  recognized  that  exceedingly  confi- 
dential Cabinet  discussions  get  out  on  the 
street  within  a  matter  of  hours." 

The  Japanese  Embassy,  for  instance, 
learned  important  information  in  Cabinet 
deliberations  of  a  trade  case  involving  ma- 
chine tool  impK>rts  three  years  ago.  Prime 
Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  made  a  person- 
nel plea  to  President  Reagan  to  change  the 
decision. 

Now.  what  is  that  saying?  It  is 
saying  that  we  are  in  a  situation  where 
even  if  the  U.S.  negotiators  were 
better  than  they  are,  even  if  the 
system  for  U.S.  negotiations  was 
better  that  it  is,  that  we  are  having 
people  who  are  leaking  to  our  foreign 
competitors  our  positions.  It  is  in  this 
setting  that  the  Geneva  Multifiber 
Agreement  is  such  an  outrage  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  some  people  have 
been  calling  for  investigations  into  the 
way  in  which  we  have  been  negotiat- 
ing on  textiles. 

What  makes  all  this  particularly 
frustrating  is  that  Ronald  Reagan  has 
consistently  said  In  print  that  he 
would  support  effbft*  td  tJfdteet  Attier- 
It-an  job«. 

^Um  |wb» 


Pw»f  Wft*  m^lWlliM  ili<li  i*>:it. 
mmmmm\(i/  biiimhVn4  a« 
)l  T  mW  mkv  mt)  im  Urn 


fmm  ij?  ii)i»  mtmv- 

Tne  Muliliibtr  Arrangement  iUVAi. 
which  IS  supposed  tu  provide  orderly  Inter 
national  trade  in  fibers,  textiles,  and  appar 
els.  was  first  negotiated  under  a  Republican 
Administration.  The  MFA  expires  at  the 
end  of  1981  and  needs  to  be  strengthened  by 
relating  Import  growth  from  all  sources  to 
domestic  market  growth.  I  shall  work  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

In  other  words,  the  President  prom- 
ised before  he  was  President  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1980,  that  he  would  only 
allow  textiles  to  grow  at  the  rate  the 
domestic  market  increased.  In  fact 
what  has  happened?  Imports  have 
grown  at  the  rate  of  100  percent.  Prom 
1980  to  1985,  the  market  has  grown  10 
percent.  While  the  market  increased 
by  a  factor  from  100  to  110.  imports 
were  increasing  by  a  factor  of  100  per- 
cent, from  100  to  200. 


In  other  words,  we  were  getting  10 
times  as  big  an  increase  in  imports  as 
we  were  in  the  market  itself. 

Now,  what  happens  when  you  are 
flooded  with  foreign  imports,  much  of 
it  made,  for  example,  by  28-cent-an- 
hour  Chinese  workers  or  by  13-year- 
old  girls  in  Thailand  working  for  $1.40 
a  day?  What  happens  is  that  your  em- 
ployment goes  down.  Employment  in 
1980  was  at  about  2.3  million,  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said  at  that  time.  Em- 
ployment today  is  in  fact  down  by 
about  250,000  jobs. 

The  difference  is  that  the  President 
and  the  administration  did  not  work  to 
protect  those  jobs  the  way  they  said 
they  would. 

This  is  a  very  severe,  very  difficult 
problem.  The  actual  numbers  are  that 
more  than  300,000  American  textile 
and  apparel  workers  have  lost  their 
jobs  since  1980.  Data  Resources,  Inc., 
estimates  that  by  1990  if  import  trends 
continue,  and  the  Multifiber  Agree- 
ment just  signed  in  Geneva  yesterday 
indicates  that  it  will,  947,000  people 
employed  by  the  U.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  will  have  lost  their  jobs. 

Let  me  carry  on.  After  all,  the  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980,  promise  was  Candi- 
date Reagan.  What  about  President 
Reagan? 

October  4,  1982,  this  is  the  President 
now: 

You  know  that  I  share  your  concern  about 
the  unemployment  and  the  decrease  in  pro- 
duction in  the  textile/apparel  industry 
caused  by  imports  and  further  exacerbated 
by  the  recession.  As  I  mentioned  during  our 
recent  discussion  concerning  textile  indus- 
try problems,  1  have  made  a  commitment 
that  was  reaffirmed  last  December  by  Jim 
Baker,  to  seek  to  relate  total  Import  growth 
to  the  rate  of  growth  Ih  the  domestic 
Hitmi 

i^m  \mh^  bfHfHi«|.H  fH  Mih  M 
mml  i^HWffi  Ih  m  im\HH\  m 

»pfMH»jj»iMi  mm  HiK  mmm^  mm 

Pmhh  Mim  riMiiK  Kpiik  t^tn^ppmm 

r»ni. 

Poes  the  new  Multifiber  Agreement 
meet  the  President's  standard?  No.  It 
falis, 

D  1530 

What  then  is  the  case?  One  of  our 
problems  is  that  there  is  a  real  dis- 
agreement about  fact  and  fiction. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  misinforma- 
tion about  the  textile  and  apparel  bill 
and  the  upcoming  vote  to  override 
President  Reagan's  veto.  Let  us  distin- 
guish fact  from  fiction. 

Fiction:  The  textile  and  apparel 
issue  is  only  a  regional  problem. 

Fact:  In  a  June  1986  poll  Americans 
said  that  they  were  fed  up  with  a 
weak,  ineffective  trade  policy.  When 
asked.  73  percent  nationally  said  that 
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their  Congressman  should  vote  to  con- 
trol clothing  and  textile  imports. 

E^reryone  expects  the  South  to  be 
pro-textile,  but  consider  these  results: 

In  the  West,  68  percent  support,  21 
percent  oppose,  and  11  percent  do  not 
know. 

In  the  Midwest.  63  percent  support. 
28  percent  oppose,  and  9  percent  do 
npt  know. 

In  the  Northeast,  66  percent  sup- 
pbrt,  25  percent  oppose,  and  9  percent 
do  not  know. 

That  is  by  Government  Research 
Corp./Matthew  Greenwald  «&  Associ- 
ates, June  1986. 

Fiction:  Most  voters  do  not  really 
care  how  I  vote  on  the  textile  bill. 

Fact:  In  Jime  1986.  83  percent  said 
"they  will  consider  their  Congress- 
man's position  on  trade  issues  when 
they  decide  who  to  vote  for  in  Novem- 
ber." 

Fiction:  Farmers  want  free  trade  and 
oppose  the  textile  bill. 

Fact:  In  July  1986  in  Iowa.  16  per- 
cent were  more  likely  to  vote  for  a 
Congressman  who  voted  to  sustain  the 
veto— that  is,  against  the  trade  bill— 
and  56  percent  in  Iowa  were  less  likely 
a  vote  for  a  Congressman  who  voted  to 
sustain  the  veto. 

I  might  also  say  to  my  Republican 
friends  who  are  thinking  about  the 
Presidency  that  in  Iowa  15  percent 
were  more  likely  to  vote  Republican 
for  President  If  the  veto  was  sustained, 
and  40  percent  were  less  likely  to  vote 
Republican  for  President  If  the  veto 
was  sustained.  In  other  words,  by  40  to 
IS,  lowans  are  likely  to  vote  against 
the  Republican  Party  if  the  veto  is 
sustained,  and  for  Congress,  It  Is  by  56 
to  18  they  favor  overriding  the  veto. 

l^lction:  But  farmers  are  for  totally 
free  ttade.     . 

ktt;  All  \iK  tfftdt  bfttttetHi  M^ 

%nT\m  '  * '  HomUi  Kpr^»  »n4  mw 

exMle  exRQrMng  cQunl^rit^i  Qm\a\^ 
sxpect  to  h»ve  It  both  w»ys.  H'»  ume 
to  send  a  signal  to  the  world  and  to 
the  Department  of  State  that  we  are 
not  pleased  with  this  one-way  trade 
policy." 

Fiction:  The  administration's  new 
trade  agreements  show  that  they  have 
already  gotten  the  message  and  are 
negotiating  better. 

Fact:  Despite  its  press  releases,  the 
administration's  recent  agreements 
have  been  a  disaster. 

Turkey  received  increases  ranging 
from  40-percent  to  219-percent  growth 
in  various  quotas. 

Hong  Kong  received  a  23-percent  in- 
crease in  quotas,  and  still  it  has  a  $250 
shipping  loophole  below  which  noth- 
ing counts  against  the  quota.  In  other 
words.  1,000  shipments  at  $249  each 


would  not  coimt  one  item  against  the 
limit.  While  the  Hong  Kong  limit 
looked  hopeful  in  including  ramie 
under  the  quotas,  the  Hong  Kong 
manufacturers  have  already  an- 
nounced that  they  will  move  their 
ramie  factories  to  the  Philippines, 
which  has  no  quotas.  Uncle  Sam  is 
once  again  Uncle  Sucker. 

Fiction:  The  administration  has  kept 
its  word. 

Fact:  The  President  promised  again 
and  again  that  he  would  work  to  set 
limits  on  textile  and  apparel  imports. 
He  promised  to  fight  for  American 
jobs. 

The  promises  have  been  broken. 
Only  Congress  can  renew  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  that  American 
jobs  are  as  important  as  Mexican 
loans,  Turkish  military  bases,  and 
Communist  Chinese  good  will. 

Fiction:  The  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
industry  is  old-fashioned  and  does  not 
deserve  help. 

Fact:  The  American  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry's  4.5-percent-a-year  pro- 
ductivity increase  is  better  than  the  2- 
percent-a-year  U.S.  manufacturing  av- 
erage. 

One  billion  dollars  a  year  has  been 
invested  by  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry every  year  since  1964.  In  1985  it 
invested  $1.8  billion. 

Twenty-cent-an-hour  Chinese  work- 
ers and  $1.40-a-day  13-year-old  Thai 
girls  are  working  in  moden  factories 
built  with  World  Bank  and  IMF  loans. 
Our  taxpayers  are  loaning  the  money 
to  build  the  factories  so  sweatshop 
wages  can  destroy  our  jobs. 

In  fact,  the  American  textile  and  ap- 
parel Industry  is  the  most  modem  in 
the  world,  but  It  t^ays  $fl  and  %1  an 
hour,  not  id  eent*. 

A  tote  tb  suitftlh  th*  Vfettt  Is  M.tbtt!  t« 


?A%Whh)h  m\  m  m  ^ 


W  \\\mA  ,WH»fM  mm\* 

pfplU  IM  ihv  mmw^  PpHppn 
Mlrket  and  4»pan  With  mu  Rill,  wa 
would  sUU  he  the  most  open  textUe 
and  apparel  market  in  the  world- 
Fiction:  This  bill  is  protectionist,  like 
Smoot-Kawley. 

Pact:  This  bill  would  leave  BO  per- 
cent (half)  of  the  U,S,  market  in  im- 
ported goods,  and  would  allow  imports 
to  grow  as  fast  as  the  market. 

Fiction:  We  do  not  need  a  law,  we 
just  need  good  enforcement  of  the 
agreements. 

Pact:  It  is  precisely  because  the  ad- 
ministration refuses  to  enforce  the 
agreements  that  we  need  a  law.  De- 
spite every  promise,  the  administra- 
tion simply  refuses  to  keep  the  agree- 
ments and  enforce  quotas. 

Fiction:  I  would  vote  for  the  over- 
ride, but  the  administration  has  taken 
care  of  my  trade  problem. 


Fact:  Until  Wednesday,  the  adminis- 
tration may  promise  anything.  The 
day  after  Congress  fails  to  override 
the  veto,  it  will  return  to  business  as 
usual.  If  Congress  caimot  fight  suc- 
cessfully for  the  largest  American  in- 
dustry (2.3  million  jobs),  the  message 
to  the  State  Department  and  the 
Trade  Representative  will  be  clear: 
Tou  can  ignore  Congress,  because  it 
caimot  get  its  act  together. 

Summary:  If  you  think  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  trade  office 
have  been  aggressive,  hard-hitting, 
and  decisive,  you  should  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  veto. 

If  you  think  that  this  administration 
has  a  thought-out  trade  policy  for  oil. 
agriculture,  and  manufacturing,  you 
should  vote  to  sustain  the  veto. 

If  you  think  that  this  administration 
is  more  afraid  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  than  it  is  of  Japan, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Korea,  and  the  IMF  and 
the  World  Bank,  you  should  vote  to 
sustain  the  veto. 

If  you  think  that  the  Republican 
Party  should  go  into  the  fall  elections 
as  the  party  that  thinks  that  our  trade 
deficit  does  not  matter  and  foreign  im- 
ports do  not  matter,  you  should  vote 
to  sustain  the  veto. 

Now  some  people  will  say,  "Oh,  but  I 
am  a  free-trader.  I  am  ideologically 
committed  to  free  trade." 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  things  as  a 
historian.  This  is  the  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions," the  book  usually  cited  by  free- 
traders. It  is  in  fact  something  on  the 
order  of  1.000  pages  thick. 

Let  me  quote  some  exeunples  free- 
tratiers  never  tell  you  about  from 
Adam  Smith,  who  was  not  only  a 
smaht  man.  but  whose  last  Job  was  as 
toUtettof-  of  tustoms  for  Seotland. 

mflmlth  was  mt\\  m^ote  tottittii- 

ArflwiHi  iHlj/Hf^fuM  nw  .ffMn  ♦ 
»  mm\m  mlfm  m\i  lOi 
mm\  fr»w  in  )li^  w»l  m\j^j\ 
mim  »mM-  in  m  'Wfi»  m  at  n» 
Mqm."  written  in  I77i  he  rUmi, 
"Those  two  cities  (London  and  Calput- 
tal  *  *  •  at  present  carry  on  a  very 
considerable  commerce  with  each 
other,  and  by  mutually  affording  a 
market,  give  a  good  deal  of  encourage- 
ment to  each  other's  industry."  Page 
23, 

Let  me  note  that  I  am  for  mutual 
trade.  Notice  how  on  page  23  he  says 
"mutually  affording  a  market."  If 
Japan  wants  to  be  part  of  a  common 
market,  I  am  all  for  it.  If  Canada 
wants  to  be  part  of  a  common  market, 
I  am  all  for  it.  I  will  accept  disloca- 
tions, if  it  is  really  fair.  But  if  it  is  one- 
sided, where  we  provide  the  market 
and  they  provide  the  jobs,  I  am 
against  it.  That  is  not  free  trade,  that 
is  being  dumb. 
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Adam*  Smith  provides  four  cases  in 
which  "it  will  generally  be  advanta- 
geous to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign 
[industry],  for  the  encouragement  of 
domestic  industry."  That  Is  page  484. 

1.  "When  some  particular  sort  of  in- 
dustry is  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
the  country."  Page  484. 

Adam  Smith  was  so  favorable  to  the 
defense  argimient  that  he  noted.  "As 
defense,  however,  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  opulence,  the  act  of 
navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all 
commercial  regulations  of  EIngland." 
That  is  page  487.  The  Navigation  Act 
decisively  favored  British  and  pun- 
ished foreign  shipping.  In  some  cases 
it  prohibited  foreign  shipping  totally. 
Its  purpose  was  to  build  up  shipping 
for  the  Royal  Navy. 

2.  "The  second  case  •  •  •  is  when 
some  tax  is  imposed  at  home  upon  the 
produce  of  the  [domestic  industry].  In 
this  case  it  seems  reasonable  that  an 
equal  tax  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
like  *  *  *  products  of  the  foreign  in- 
duBtry.  That  is  page  487. 

In  other  words— and  I  defy  any  free- 
trader to  look  at  this  In  the  American 
context— any  tax  that  we  levy  on  an 
American  industry,  we  should  be  taxing 
foreign  goods  according  to  Adam 
Smith.  Let  me  tell  you.  if  we  did  that, 
we  would  have  massive  tariffs  tomor- 
row morning.  We  do  not  do  that. 
Smith  points  out  that  if  you  tax  your 
own  industry  and  you  do  not  tax  for- 
eigners, they  are  going  to  drive  you 
out  of  business.  Free-traders  never 
quote  that  page  when  they  talk  about 
Adam  Smith. 

3.  The  third  case  is,  "when  some  for- 
eign nation  restrains  by  high  duties  or 
prohibitions  the  importation  of  some 
of  our  manufactures  into  their  coun- 
try. Revenge  in  this  case  naturally  dic- 
tates retaliation,  and  that  we  should 
impose  like  duties  and  prohibitions 
upon  the  importation  of  some  or  all  of 
their  manufactures  in  ours.  Nations 
accordingly  seldom  fail  to  retaliate  in 
this  manner." 

That  is  page  489,  and  Adam  Smith 
never  saw  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment. The  fact  is  that  Smith  says  spe- 
cifically that  if  Korea  prohibits  us,  we 
should  retaliate.  If  Japan  prohibits  us, 
we  should  retaliate.  On  page  489, 
Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  free  trade, 
specifically  calls  for  retaliation. 

4.  The  fourth  and  final  case,  "when 
particular  manufactures,  by  means  of 
high  duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all 
foreign  goods  which  can  come  into 
competition  with  them,  have  been  so 
far  extended  as  to  employ  a  great  mul- 
titude of  hands.  Humanity  may  in  this 
case  require  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
should  be  restored  only  by  slow  grada- 
tions, and  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve 
and  circumspection.  Were  those  high 
duties  and  prohibitions  taken  away  all 
at  once,  cheaper  foreign  goods  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  poured  so  fast  into 
the  home  market,  as  to  deprive  all  at 


once  many  thousands  of  our  people  of 
their  ordinary  employment  and  means 
of  subsistence.  The  disorder  which 
this  would  occasion  might  no  doubt  be 
very  considerable."  Page  491. 

In  other  words,  if  300,000  workers— 
what  Adam  Smith  calls  a  "great  multi- 
tude of  hands"— have  lost  their  jobs, 
would  that  not  fit  what  he  calls  a  "dis- 
order"? Is  that  not  exactly  what  he  is 
describing  on  page  491? 

Smith  was  not  a  protectionist,  but 
he  was  also  not  a  pure  theortician.  He 
knew  that  there  was  a  gap  between 
the  ideal  of  a  free  market  and  the  re- 
ality of  nation  states. 

Look  again  at  the  administration's 
dogmatic  free-trade  positions,  and  con- 
sider the  exceptions  outlined  by  the 
father  of  free  trade. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  reminds 
the  gentleman  that  he  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 
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Mr.  OINORICH.  Let  me  Just  close 
by  saying  that  I  would  also  remind  our 
friends  of  the  American  tradition  and 
the  lessons  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

The  first  American  state  paper  to 
deal  with  trade  and  tariffs  is  the 
Report  on  Manufactures  communicat- 
ed to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives December  5,  1791,  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Alexander  Hamilton. 

He  served  as  aide  to  Washington, 
helped  write  the  Constitution,  coauth- 
ored  the  Federalist  Papers  and  studied 
the  writings  of  Adam  Smith. 

His  129-page  paper  is  a  classic  state- 
ment on  the  role  of  government  in  reg- 
ulating trade  in  a  world  of  nation- 
states. 

In  1885,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  edited 
Hamilton's  papers  and  wrote  a  com- 
mentary. As  a  rising  young  reform  Re- 
publican, Lodge's  comments  on  the 
debate  over  trade  bear  repeating  for 
our  generation: 

The  report  on  manufacturers  is.  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  report  on  the  public 
credit,  the  most  important  state  paper  writ- 
ten by  Hamilton,  and  to  say  this  is  to  say  a 
great  deal.  Unlilie  most  of  his  reports,  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  protective  policy  in 
the  United  States:  and  was  an  integral  part 
of  that  national  system  of  measures  which 
was  the  polestar  of  Hamilton's  statesman- 
ship. Its  principles  were  all  subsequently 
adopted:  its  doctrines  have  prevailed  as  a 
rule  in  the  political  contests  to  which  the 
tariff  at  various  periods  has  given  birth,  and 
it  has  colored  and  guided  the  views  of  our 
statesmen  and  the  economical  and  industri- 
al policy  of  the  country  for  nearly  a  centu- 
ry. 

For  many  years  Hamilton  had  been  a  close 
student  of  political-economical  questions. 
After  reading  all  the  earlier  writers,  he  read 
Adam  Smith  with  great  care,  and  wrote  in 
1783,  while  a  memt>er  of  Congress,  an  ex- 
tended commentary,  no  longer  in  existence, 
upon  the  Wealth  of  Nations.'  His  training 
and  preparations  are  shown  fully  in  this 
report,  not  only  in  discussing  the  protection 
principle,  but  in  the  able  treatment  of  the 


general  theory  of  taxation.  As  an  exposition 
of  the  reasons  for  the  protection  of  nascent 
industries— a  doctrine  accepted  by  Mill— this 
report  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  as  an 
argument  for  the  adoption  of  the  protective 
principle  as  the  true  policy  for  the  United 
States,  without  reference  to  other  countries, 
it  has  never  been  successfully  answered. 

The  question,  under  very  different  condi- 
tions, is  a  living  one  today  .  .  .  Apart  from 
its  intrinsic  merits  as  an  argument,  and 
apart  from  the  principles  it  advocates,  Ham- 
ilton's report  on  manufactuers,  especially 
when  the  tariff  is  an  Immediate  issue,  is 
very  wholesome  reading.  Whether  a  man  is 
a  free-trader,  tariff-reformer,  or  a  strong 
protectionist,  he  will  do  well  to  study  this 
report,  for  it  contains  one  thoroughly  good 
lesson.  It  clears  the  mind  from  cant.  It 
shows  the  true  why  in  which  this  subject 
should  be  discussed,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  one  approaches  it.  Hamilton  always 
looked  facts  in  the  face.  He  knew  that  the 
question  of  free-trade  or  protection  was 
purely  a  question  of  business  expediency, 
and  as  such  he  discussed  it.  Probably  noth- 
ing made  Carlyle  more  violent  in  his  denun- 
ciations of  the  "dismal  science."  than  the 
cant  which  the  Manchester  school  brought 
into  it,  which  became  well-nigh  universal  In 
England.  Free- trade  was  good  buslneu 
policy  for  England,  and  so  far  so  good,  but 
when  its  supporters  undertook  to  make  a 
moral  question  out  of  It,  to  elevate  It  as  a 
fetch  which  was  to  cure  all  human  ills,  and 
to  hold  up  the  "lalssez  aller '  principle  as  a 
sort  of  religous  creed,  Carlyle  crying  in  the 
wilderness  revolted.  He,  like  others  who  had 
studied  history,  knew  that  the  waste  places 
of  the  earth  had  not  been  built  up.  and  civi- 
lization painfully  extracted  from  barbarism, 
by  "lalssez  aller"  and  'lalssez  falre. "  and  he 
was  nauseated  by  the  humbug  with  which 
the  whole  matter  was  enveloped. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Gingrich]  has  expired. 


AGRICULTURE  TRADE  POUCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  to  my  friend  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gingrich]  that  I  am  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  his  remarks,  and  his  very 
cogent  statement.  I  learned  a  lot,  and  I 
completely  agree  with  him  on  every- 
thing he  said.  His  professorial  tone 
taught  me  a  lot.  I  usually  take  a  more 
emotional  point  of  view. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question.  There  is  another  issue 
that  he  hinted  upon  in  his  speech  that 
is  presently  upon  us.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  incorporated  in  a  bill 
in  the  other  body,  and  it  has  passed 
out  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That  is 
an  attempt  to  subsidize  the  Soviet 
Union  with  our  grain  for  our  grain 
sales. 

We  have  passed  out  a  bill  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  on  which  I  sit.  I 
was,  of  course,  strongly  opposed  to  the 
bill.  It  has  $300  million  of  subsidies  to 


the  Soviet  Union  to  buy  our  grain  even 
cheaper  than  we  are  selling  it  today. 

It  is  very  clear,  it  should  be  very 
clear,  anyway,  unless  people  cannot 
think  straight,  that  if  you  drive  the 
price  of  grain  down  in  this  country 
more  that  we  simply  drive  the  world 
price  down.  We  do  not  sell  anymore, 
and  our  farmers  actually  get  a  lower 
price  for  the  grain,  and  the  subsidies, 
the  regular  farm  subsidies  that  go  to 
farmers  would  increase  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  twofold.  They  would  in- 
crease the  farm  subsidies  paid  to  the 
farmer,  and  it  increases  the  subsidy 
paid  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  does  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  think  about  subsidizing  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  am  very  strongly 
against  subsidizing  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  say.  however.  I  am  very 
strongly  in  favor  of  taking  the  steps 
that  are  necessary  to  create  a  world 
market  In  grain  In  which  our  farmers 
may  have  a  fair  chance  to  compete. 

I  find  it  amazing  that  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank,  and  legitimate  U.S.  efforts  over 
the  last  2  decades  have  created  com- 
petitors who  have  helped  drive  us  out 
of  our  own  market.  I  would  cite  one 
other  example.  Our  friends  from  the 
European  Common  Market  intensely 
subsidize  wheat.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
this  area.  But  my  understanding  is 
that  the  French  for  wheat  is  some- 
thing like  $6.15  a  bushel. 

We  are  never  again  going  to  be  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market  until  we 
adopt,  as  a  national  policy,  the  princi- 
ple that  we  will  go  into  the  market 
and  make  it  so  expensive  for  our  com- 
petitors to  try  to  play  this  game  that 
we  have  a  general  agreement.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  President  call  for  a 
summit  conference  of  the  grain-ex- 
porting countries  and  get  them  to  sit 
down  in  one  place  sjid  recognize  that 
the  gentleman  is  exactly  right,  we  are 
playing  a  game  of  beggar  thy  neighbor 
whereby  the  Canadians  are  going  to 
lower  the  price  in  order  for  people  to 

buy  it. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware,  first  of  all.  that  this  gentleman 
from  Oregon  has  had  a  bill  every  year 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
has  offered  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
farm  bill  in  1977  and  1981.  to  actually 
increase  the  price  of  our  grain  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  in 
the  same  way  OPEC  increased  the 
price  of  oil?  If  we  had  to  sell  a  little 
less,  but  got  more  dollars  for  it,  that 
makes  sense.  OPEC  made  millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

If  the  gentleman  would  allow  me  to 
finish,  that  makes  sense. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Of  course.  It  is  the 
gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  What  does  not  make 
sense  is  if  you  are  selling  at  a  loss,  at  a 
great  loss,  and  every  bushel  of  com, 
wheat,  soybeans  that  you  sell  at  a  loss 
is  bankrupting  our  farmers.  Why  on 
Earth  are  we  going  to  sell  even  cheap- 
er? Does  that  make  sense  to  make  it 
up  in  volume?  Besides  which,  a  direct 
subsidy  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  going  to  be  called  upon  next 
week  to  vote  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  military  weaponry  to 
defend  ourselves  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  then, 
are  we  about  to  subsidize  with  one  of 
the  most  precious  commodities  in  the 
world,  food,  the  Soviet  Union  with 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars?  I  ask 
my  friend  from  Georgia,  please  ex- 
plain this  paradox  for  me. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  appreciated  the 
gentleman's  earlier  comments  to  my 
professorial  tone,  and  all  I  can  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Oregon  Is,  while  I 
have  studied  the  textile  matter  and 
have  some  knowledge,  I  am  frankly 
puzzled  by  the  level  of  confusion  that 
everybody  seems  to  have  about  the 
world  grain  market,  and  I  say  this  in 
this  context: 

There  is  an  excellent  article  I  am 
sure  my  friend  has  seen  in  Foreign  Af- 
fairs called  "A  World  Awash  in 
Grain,"  which  makes  the  point  that  in 
the  I950's  we  shipped  one  shipload  of 
grain  a  day,  a  day  to  India.  Last  year 
India  exported  $100  million  in  grain. 

That  is  a  change  so  profound  that  I 
think  it  requires  us  to  rethink  our 
entire  agricultural  policy.  Yet,  we 
stumble  along.  And  I  would  not  ab- 
solve this  administration.  I  think  there 
has  been  a  bipartisan  and  a  cross-ideo- 
logical lack  of  inventiveness  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Let  me  tell  my  friend 
that  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  I 
have  had  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Block,  then  Secretary,  on  the 
stand  many  times. 
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I  am  also,  as  well  as  a  champion  of 
selling  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  at 
higher  prices,  not  lower:  Let  us  gouge 
the  Soviet  Union  with  our  grain  prices 
in  the  same  way  they  gouged  everyone 
else  in  their  oil  and  their  gold.  Why 
should  oil  be  sold  high  and  gold  be 
sold  high  and  our  grain  be  sold  low? 

We  have  been  taken  for  suckers  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  about  time  for  us  to 
sell  high  and  buy  low;  instead  of 
buying  high  and  selling  low,  instead  of 
being  taken  for  suckers  as  we  have  and 
the  gentleman  has  just  mentioned. 

I  am  also  the  father  of  the  organic 
farming  bill,  to  start  getting  away 
from  the  toxic  chemicals  we  use  to 
grow  and  start  growing  our  commod- 
ities   with    more    natural    methods— 


which  we  find  out,  by  the  way,  are  of- 
tentimes cheaper. 

So  I  have  asked  Secretary  Block, 
"What's  the  main  problem  with  our 
agriculture?  Why  are  our  farmers 
going  bankrupt,  Mr.  Secretary?"  He 
said,  "We  produce  too  much.  The 
world  is  awash  in  commodities,  in 
grains."  He  said.  "Therefore,  the  price 
has  been  driven  down." 

I  said.  "Mr.  Secretary,  I'm  champi- 
oning the  organic  farming  bill  that 
you're  opposing.  Why  do  you  oppose 
the  organic  farming  bill,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary?" This  is  in  the  same  sentence 
almost.  He  will  say,  "Well,  we  wouldn't 
grow  enough."  We  would,  of  course 
grow  plenty  to  feed  ourselves— they 
just  cannot  put  it  together.  They 
cannot  press  the  idea  on  one  side  of 
their  head  into  the  idea  on  the  other 
side  of  their  head. 

That  is  irrelevant  today,  I  think  we 
should  go  Into  organic  farming,  and  I 
think  this  Is  the  time  to  do  It  to  save 
our  soil  and  water;  but  the  question  I 
am  making  now  is,  something  that  I 
have  told  the  House  for  12  years  and 
we  have  not  got  it  through  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  particularly 
the  bureaucrats,  as  my  friend  from 
Georgia  astutely  blames,  because  in 
this  instance  It  is  sure  bureaucrats,  let 
me  tell  you. 

We  sell  78  percent  of  the  soybeans  in 
the  world  markets,  right  now.  If  we 
stopped  selling  soybeans,  Japan  would 
be  in  real  trouble.  I  mean,  they  just 
simply  wouldn't  eat  a  lot  of  the  foods 
they  are  eating  now.  We  sell  50  per- 
cent of  the  com  in  world  markets.  If 
we  stopped  selling  com,  the  Politburo 
would  not  eat  very  many  steaks,  basi- 
cally because  these  are  going  to  feed 
animals  for  the  wealthy  in  these  coun- 
tries. 

So  it  is  time  we  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  control  grain  markets  far 
more  than  OPEC  controls  oil  markets 
and  yet  we  stupidly,  when  we  have  a 
problem  selling  our  grain— now  the 
reason  that  our  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  have  fallen  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  cut  by  70  percent  the 
amount  of  grain  they  bought  in  the 
world. 

Everybody  is  saying.  Oh,  gosh.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  playing  politics  with 
their  grain  purchases.  Yes;  they  are. 
They  are  pretty  astute.  They  start 
buying,  since  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  in 
there,  from  the  European  Economic 
Community,  because  they  are  trying 
to  wean  them  away  from  us  on  other 
grounds,  but  their  total  purchases  of 
grain— the  Soviet  Union— have  gone 
from  28  million  metric  tons  to  11  mil- 
lion metric  tons,  and  that  is  the  reason 
they  are  not  buying  from  us. 

So  we  are  going  to  go  out  and  do  the 
stupidist  thing  imaginable.  We  are 
going  to  subsidize  the  Soviet  Union 
with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
buy  our  grain  even  cheaper,  and  we 
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are  going  to  drive  the  world  price 
down,  which  means  the  rest  of  our 
grain  sold  to  Japan  or  anywhere  else 
will  be  driven  down  in  price. 

That  is  stupid;  and  that  means  if  the 
price  falls  that  the  Government  subsi- 
dy that  supports  the  farmer  between 
its  support  price  and  the  world  market 
price,  that  subsidy  paid  by  the  taxpay- 
er is  going  to  get  greater.  Let  me  tell 
you.  it  is  going  to  be  astronomical:  $35 
billion  this  year  is  guessed. 

What  the  farmer  needs  is  a  higher 
price,  not  a  lower  one.  When  is  some- 
body going  to  stand  up  and  say  this  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
White  House,  or  in  the  other  body? 

Because  I  will  fight  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  any  at- 
tempt to  subsidize  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  purchase  of  our  grain,  and  drive 
the  price  down  further,  cost  our  tax- 
payers hundreds  and  hundreds  if  not 
billions  more  dollars  in  taxes. 

I  invite  the  public  to  write  Congress- 
man Jim  Weaver  and  tell  him,  "We 
don't  want  the  Soviet  Union  subsidized 
with  our  tax  money  by  selling  our 
grain  cheaper." 

Let  me  tell  you,  it  is  serious:  A  bill 
has  passed  the  other  body,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  incorporating  this  subsidy.  A 
bill  has  passed  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  only  2  days  ago,  incor- 
porating this  subsidy.  It  is  to  be 
brought  to  the  House  floor.  They 
mean  business,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
fight  them,  we  must  protest  this  now, 
today,  at  a  time  when  Canadian 
lumber  imports  are  drowning  the 
timber  industry  in  Oregon,  and  driving 
our  mills  out  of  business  and  forcing 
wage  reductions  in  our  mill  workers;  at 
a  time  like  this  we  must  simply  protect 
American  industry,  American  agricul- 
ture, American  workers. 

If  we  will  not,  if  we  will  not  protect 
American  workers,  who  will? 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF 
JUSTICE  BORDA  OF  COLOMBIA 

(Mr.  AKAKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  read 
this  morning's  Washington  Post,  I  was 
appalled,  angered,  and  saddened  to 
learn  of  the  assassination  of  Colom- 
bia's Supreme  Court  Justice  Hernando 
Baquero  Borda. 

I  did  not  know  Justice  Borda;  but  his 
death  stirs  feelings  of  remorse  because 
he  died  helping  our  country  in  the 
drug  war.  He  was  murdered  because  he 
approved  extraditions  of  drug  traffick- 
ing suspects  to  the  United  States. 

I  stand  here  before  you  to  vent  my 
frustrations  and  anger  at  a  drug  war 
that  is  out  of  control— a  drug  war  that 
we  are  losing.  We  see  reports  of  drug 
crimes  committed  daily,  we  learn  of 
citizens  at  every  stratum  destroyed  by 
drug  abuse,  and  we  hear  cries  for  help 


and  of  despair  from  addicts.  Yet  so 
many  are  indifferent  to  the  drug  prob- 
lem believing  that  they  are  far  re- 
moved from  this  ugly  cancer,  and  still 
others  have  thrown  up  their  hands  in 
despair. 

New  research  proves  that  the  link 
between  narcotics  and  lawbreaking  is 
worse  than  we  feared.  Here  in  our  Na- 
tion's capital,  two-thirds  of  crime  sus- 
pects tested  had  used  narcotics  in  the 
days  before  their  arrest.  Nationally,  a 
third  of  the  inmates  in  Federal  prisons 
are  serving  time  for  drug-related  viola- 
tions; and  80  percent  of  those  behind 
bars  admit  to  having  taken  drugs. 
There  is  no  denying  that  we  are  all 
victims  of  drugs. 

We  have  repeatedly  turned  to  our 
President  for  leadership  in  combating 
this  pervasive  disease,  but  no  substan- 
tive drug  policy  has  been  established. 
The  President  is  only  now  awakening 
to  the  frightening  truths  of  this  prob- 
lem. Yes;  he  has  increased  money  for 
law  enforcement,  but  he  has  consist- 
ently sharply  reduced  funding  for 
drug  education  and  drug  interdiction. 
Customs  Service  is  just  one  example. 
We  need  a  comprehensive  plan  de- 
signed to  also  curb  drug  demand  and 
availability. 

Congress  has  waited  long  enough.  I 
commend  our  Speaker  for  his  leader- 
ship and  initiative  in  bearing  arms  on 
this  issue.  And  I  congratulate  our  Ma- 
jority Leader  Jim  Wright  for  his  able 
guidance  as  he  directs  the  formulation 
of  such  a  plan.  America  has  had 
enough. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WOLF  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  until  1  p.m.,  on  ac- 
count of  attending  a  funeral. 

Mr.  PARRIS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  until  1  p.m.,  on  ac- 
count of  attending  a  funeral. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Wright),  for  today,  after  12:45  p.m., 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Ray,  today,  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  today,  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Slaughter)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  on 
August  4  through  August  8. 

Mr.  LuNGREN,  for  60  minutes,  on 
August  5  and  August  6. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.   HoYER)   to   revise   and 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ray,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
August  4,  August  5,  August  6,  and 
August  7. 

Mr.  Lipinski,  for  5  minutes,  on 
August  5.  August  6,  and  August  7. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Slaughter)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Henry  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Courier. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hoyer)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Stark  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Ms.  Oakar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Feighan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Frank  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  p.m.)  under  its  previous 
order,  the  House  adjourned  until 
Monday,  August  4,  1986,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


OATH      OF     OFFICE,      MEMBERS, 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER, 

AND  DELEGATES 

The  oath  of  office  required  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23 
Stat.  22),  to  be  administered  to  Mem- 
bers, Resident  Commissioner,  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  5 
U.S.C.  3331: 
•  I.  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  against  all  en- 
emies, foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  pur- 
poses of  evasion:  and  that  I  will  well  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So 
help  me  God." 


has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  fol- 
lowing Member  of  the  99th  Congress, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  2  U.S.C. 
25: 

Alton  R.  Waldon.  Jr..  Sixth.  New 
York. 


The  Committees  on  Armed  Services,  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  Veterans'  Affairs  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
4260. 

H.R.  4333.  Discharged  from  the  Union 
Calendar;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  a  period  not  to  exceed  fif- 
teen legislative  days  with  instructions  to 
report  back  to  the  House  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 401(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

3990.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting 
a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  dated  Sep- 
tember 24,  1984,  on  Monongahela 
River  navigation  system,  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  locks  and  dams  7 
and  8,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows:  (omitted 
from  the  Record  of  July  31,  1986) 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  4260.  A  bill  to  provide  the 
Small  Business  Administration  continuing 
authority  to  administer  a  program  for  small 
innovative  firms;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
99-646,  Pt.  III).  Ordered  to  be  printed.  (Sub- 
mitted Aug.  1,  1986.) 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  4260.  A  bill  to  provide  the 
Small  Business  Administration  continuing 
authority  to  administer  a  program  for  small 
innovative  firms;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
99-646,  Pt.  IV).  Orded  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  1156.  A  bill  to  coordinate 
and  expand  services  for  the  prevention, 
identification,  treatment,  and  follow-up  care 
of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  among  Indian 
youth,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  99-733,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Conunittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  pursuant  to  section  302(b) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Rept.  99-734).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Conmiittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  5047.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
gender-based  language  distinctions  in  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  and  to  make  techni- 
cal corrections  in  that  title;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  99-735).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  Clause  5  of  Rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4260.  Referred  to  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  5316.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  bankruptcy  Judges, 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  U.S. 
trustees  to  serve  in  bankruptcy  cases  in  judi- 
cial districts  throughout  the  United  States, 
to  make  certain  changes  with  respect  to  the 
role  of  U.S.  trustees  in  such  cases,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  5317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  trans- 
fer sufficient  funds  from  amounts  author- 
ized for  guaranteed  loans  to  amounts  au- 
thorized for  insured  loans  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  such  insured  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ARCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Armey,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Boulter,  Mr.  Chappie, 
Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Combest,  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  DeLay, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Dio- 
GuARDi,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  LAGOJtARSiNO.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  LoEFFLER,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr. 
LuNGREN,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Skeen, 
Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Sweeney.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mrs.  Vucano- 
viCH.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt): 
H.R.  5318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  windfall 
profit  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  BENTLEY: 
H.R.  5319.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees Optional  Early  Retirement  Act  of 
1986";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BONKER: 
H.R.  5320.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  two  additional  voluntary  insurance  op- 
tions for  Medicare  beneficiaries  permitting 
coverage  of  certain  gaps  in  Medicare  cover- 
age and  covering  selected  outpatient  pre- 
scription drugs  for  the  treatment  of  chronic 
illness;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Boehlert.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Lumdine, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Wirth): 
H.R.  5321.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
to  establish  a  National   Quality  Improve- 
ment Award,  with  the  objective  of  encourag- 


ing American  business  and  industrial  enter- 
prises to  practice  effective  quality  control  in 
the  provision  of  their  goods  and  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  GARCIA: 
H.R.  5322.  A  bill  to  require  national  banks 
and  federally  chartered  thrift  institutions  to 
provide  advance  notice  of  any  proposal  to 
close  a  branch  of  such  bank  or  thrift  institu- 
tion to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  or 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  to  customers  of  such 
branch,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  5323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lanham 
Act  to  limit  the  defense  against  trademark 
infringement  relating  to  geographic  origin; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Horton): 
H.R.  5324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Improvement  Act  of  1982  to  require 
airports  receiving  grants  to  be  in  compliance 
with  airport  security  requirements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Lightfoot): 
H.R.  5325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
excise  taxes  providing  revenues  for  the  air- 
port and  airway  trust  fund  shall  not  apply  if 
the  unobligated  balance  in  such  fund  ex- 
ceeds $1  billion;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
H.R.  5326.  A  bill  to  eliminate  certain  cus- 
toms user  fees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Ms.    OAKAR    (for    herself.    Mr. 
Oberstar,      Mr.      Anthony,      Mr. 
Murtha,   Mr.   Bevill,   Mr.   Gaydos, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.    Brooks.    Mr.    Mollohan.    Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Regulai: 
H.R.  5327.   A  bill  to  allow  certain  steel 
companies  to  elect  a  15-year  carryback  of  50 
percent  of  investment  tax  credit  carryfor- 
wards in  existence  as  of  the  beginning  of 
their  first  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLIN: 
H.R.  5328.  A  bill  to  modify  the  authority 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  disaster  loans  under  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  by  providing  for  a 
disaster  loan  program  involving  guaranteed 
loans  made  by  private  financial  institutions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  5329.  A  bill  to  deny  most-favored- 
nation  and  preferential  tariff  treatment  to 
the  products  of  foreign  countries  that  are 
sources  of  narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs 
and  other  controlled  substances  and  do  not 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  elimi- 
nating the  production  and  distribution  of 
those  substances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  5330.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  surplus  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities  available  without  charge 
to  producers  of  the  1986  crop  of  such  com- 
modities in  designated  disaster  areas:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  WILSON: 
H.R.   5331.   A  bill   to   impose   additional 
duties  on  oil  country  tubular  goods;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alasita: 
H.R.  5332.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Alaslia  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
1980  to  clarify  the  conveyance  and  owner- 
ship of  submerged  lands  of  Alaska  Natives, 
Native  corporations  and  the  State  of  Alaska: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN.  (for  himself.  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  McKin- 
KEY,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Antho- 
ny, Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bcvill,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Borski,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Broomtielo,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana, 
Mrs.  BxnjTON  of  California.  Mr.  Bns- 
tamante.  Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Clinger, 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Cobey,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas.  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  English,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Plippo,  Mr.  Flohio,  Mr.  Foclietta, 
Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Fren- 
ZXL.  Mr.  FVosT,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
PusTEH.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Horton,  Mrs.  Holt, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  HncKABY,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKi,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Kolbe, 
Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  La- 
Palce,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Iftichlgan.  Mr.  Levine  of  California, 
Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Light- 
rooT,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mrs.  Long,  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  LuNDiNE.  Mr.  McCain, 
Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr 
McEwEN,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  McKer 
NAN,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr 
MacKay,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Markey, 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  Torli,  Mr.  Mar 
TiNEZ,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules, 
Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash 
ington,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
MoNSON.  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Moorheao.  Mr.  Morri 
son  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr 
Murphy,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Nielson 
of  Utah.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 


Owens.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Rin- 
aloo,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Schuette,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Stallings.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  SwiNDALL,  Mr.  Tallon, 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.  ToRRiCELLi,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr. 
Trapicant.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine. Mr.  Vander  Jact.  Mr.  Vento, 
Mrs.  VucANOVicH,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Wheat. 
Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri): 
H.J.  Res.  692.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  19,  1986,  through  Octo- 
ber 26,  1986,  "National  Housing  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Coelho); 

H.J.  Res.  693.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  week  beginning  November  16.  1986,  as 

"National  Arts  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SAXTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey): 
H.  Con.  Res.  376.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  reimbursement  of  Deborah  Heart 
and  Lung  Center  under  the  program  known 
as  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Services;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.  Res.  524.  Resolution  welcoming  Father 
Lawrence  Jenco  back  to  the  United  States 
after  18  months  in  captivity,  encouraging 
those  who  assisted  in  securing  his  release  to 
help  in  securing  the  release  of  the  remain- 
ing hostages  in  Lebanon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DioGUARDI: 
H.  Res.  525.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  implement 
those  recommendations  developed  by  his 
Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Man- 
agement to  enhance  our  national  security, 
which  do  not  require  passage  of  legislation 
by  the  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  67:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  442:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  669:  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr. 
Schuette. 

H.R.  1136:  Mr.  Moakley  and  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida. 

H.R.  1213:  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
TORRICELLI,  and  Mr.  Hunter. 

H.R.  1375:  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  2663:  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Solarz,  and  Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas. 


H.R.  3842:  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  4142:  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Wright.  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Marlenee, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.  Bustamente,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
MoNSON.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Borksi,  and  Mr. 
Rose. 

H.R.  4183:  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr. 
Moody.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr. 
HiLLis,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt. 

H.R.  4197:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  4671:  Mr.  Borski. 

H.R.  4698:  Mr.  Wolpe  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  4901:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  Crockett,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  4902:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Crockett.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  4903:  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Crockett,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  4904:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Crockett,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Garcia,  and  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  4934:  Mr.  EIdgar,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Hutto,  and  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.R.  4945:  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  5047:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
McEvt^EN,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Sund- 
QuisT,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Biurakis, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
Molinari,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Hendon.  Mr. 
Bryant.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Kanjor- 
SKi,  Mr.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  5064:  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  5065:  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.R.  5067:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Boehlert, 
Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Ms. 
Kaptur. 

H.R.  5080:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  5213:  Mr.  Sikorski,  and  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  5276:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  5288:  Mrs.  Byron  and  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.J.    Res.    127:    Mr.    Manton    and    Mr. 

MONSON. 

H.J.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and  Mr.  Mack. 

HJ.  Res.  512:  Mr.  Biagoi,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Hefner,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Luken,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Bonior    of    Michigan,    Mr.    Bosco.    Mr. 


Carper,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississip- 
pi, Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Peighan,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Waldon,  and  Mr.  Blaz. 

H.J.  Res.  594:  Mr.  Reid. 

H.J.  Res.  631:  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Torricelli, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton. Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Olin,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Darden. 

H.J.  Res.  654:  Mr.  Kolbe,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  and  Mr.  Seiberling. 

H.J.  Res.  655:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Chappie, 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Mollohan,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  RoEMER,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Waxman. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Erdreich. 

H.  Res.  492:  Mr.  DeLay,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Packard. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  4300:  Mr.  Hughes. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 4428 
By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 
[18]— At  the  end  of  title  X  of  division  A 
(page  239,  after  line  5),  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  1033.  FUNDING  OF  COAST  GUARD  DRUG-INTER- 
DICTION PERSONNEL. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  operation 
and  maintenance  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  shall  be  available  only  for  members 
of  the  Coast  Guard  assigned  to  duty  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1421(a)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public 
Law  99-145:  99  Stat.  750). 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
[19]— At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A 
(page  214.  after  line  18),  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  925.  SUBCONTRACTOR  INFORMATION  TO  BE 
PROVIDED  TO  PROCUREMENT  OUT- 
REACH CENTERS. 

(a)  Contractors  To  Furnish  Informa- 
tion.—(1)  Chapter  142  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  2416  as  sec- 
tion 2417:  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  section  2415  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"§  2416.  Subcontractor  information 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  any  defense  contractor  in  any 
year  shall  provide  to  an  eligible  entity  with 
which  the  Secretary  has  entered  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  under  this  chapter,  on 
the  request  of  such  entity,  the  information 
specified  in  subsection  (b). 


"(b)  Information  to  be  provided  under 
subsection  (a)  is  a  listing  of  the  name  of 
each  appropriate  employee  of  the  contrac- 
tor who  has  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
entering  into  contracts  on  behalf  of  such 
contractor  that  constitute  subcontracts  of 
contracts  tteing  performed  by  such  contrac- 
tor, together  with  the  business  address  and 
telephone  number  and  area  of  responsibility 
of  each  such  employee. 

"(c)  A  defense  contractor  need  not  provide 
Information  under  this  section  to  a  particu- 
lar eligible  entity  more  frequently  than 
once  a  year. 

"(d)  In  this  section,  the  term  'defense  con- 
tractor', for  any  year,  means  a  person 
awarded  a  contract  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  that  year  for  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $100,000.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  lieginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  2416  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"2416.  Subcontractor  information. 
•'2417.  Regulation. ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  2416  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1987. 


H.R.  5081 


By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
—Page  5,  line  1,  strike  out    "$250,000,000  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000  ". 
—Page  5,  line  3,  strike  out  "on  a  grant  basis 
for  budget  support". 

—Page  5,  beginning  in  line  1,  strike  out 
"'$250,000,000  to  be  paid  before  October  1, 
1986,  to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
on  a  grant  basis  for  budget  support,"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000  to  be 
paid  to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
before  October  1,  1986,":  and  page  6,  after 
line  16,  add  the  following: 

SEC.  107.  EAR.MARKING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  PHIL- 
IPPINES FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  l»87. 

Of  the  aggregate  amounts  made  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987  for  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  ,part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1^61  (relating  to  grant  military 
assistance),  tinder  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
that  Act  (relating  to  the  economic  support 
fund),  or  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (relating  to  foreign  military  sales  fi- 
nancing), not  less  than  $180,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  Philippines. 

—Page  6,  after  line  16,  add  the  following: 

SEC.  107.  EARMARKING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  PHIL- 
IPPINES FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1987. 

Of  the  aggregate  amounts  made  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987  for  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  grant  military 
assistance),  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
that  Act  (relating  to  the  economic  support 
fund),  or  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (relating  to  foreign  military  sales  fi- 
nancing), not  less  than  $180,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  Philippines. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—Strike  out  paragraph  (1)  of  section  102  of 
the  committee  amendment  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(1)  Economic  support  fund.— Assistance 
under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  $100,000,000. 


H.R.  5294 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
—Strike  out  section  521  (page  46,  lines  3 
through  6). 

—Strike  out  section  522  (page  46,  lines  7 
through  13). 


By  Mr.  CONTE: 
—On  page  46,  strike  lines  7  through  13,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  .  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  is  directed  to  use  any  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  silver  as  provided  in  Section 
521  of  this  Act  to  purchase  materials  re- 
quired to  meet  the  goals  of  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile,  and  such  proceeds  may  not 
be  used  for  any  purpKwe  except  for  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  in  short  supply  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Stockpile. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
—On  page  22,  on  line  12,  strike  the  figure 
"$12,000",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "$11,800". 

—On  page  59,  after  line  11,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  623.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  each  amount,  except 
amounts  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  by 
this  Act  not  required  to  be  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  by  previously  en- 
acted law  is  hereby  reduced  by  3.5  percent." 

—On  page  59,  after  Line  11,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  623.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
not  required  to  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  previously  enacted 
law  is  hereby  reduced  by  8.94  percent." 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
the  amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Morri- 
son of  Connecticut) 
—On  page  59,  after  Line  11,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  623.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
not  required  to  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  previously  enacted 
law  is  hereby  reduced  by  8.94  percent." 

—On  page  59,  after  Line  11,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  623.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
not  required  to  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  previously  enacted 
law  is  hereby  reduced  by  9.76  percent." 

By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
—In   Title   I,   On   Page   5,   Line    16,   strike 
■"$793,000,000"   and   insert   in   lieu   thereof 
"$807,000,000". 

—Before  the  period  on  page  15,  line  2,  add 
the  following  new  proviso: 
'":  Provided  further,  that  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  to  the  Postal  Service  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  support  third  class  or  re- 
duced rates  of  postage  for  any  organization 
defined  in  39  United  States  Code  3626(e).". 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut: 
(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 

the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel* 
—At  the  end  of  Title  VI,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  623.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  each  amoimt  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  mstde  available  by  this 
Act,  except  for  those  amounts  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  the  United 
States  Customs  Service  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  which  is  not  required 
to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
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able  by  previously  enacted  law,  is  hereby  re- 
duced by  9.76  percent." 

—At  the  end  of  Title  VI,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 


"Sec.  623.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this 
Act.  except  for  those  amounts  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  the  United 


States  Customs  Service  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  which  is  not  required 
to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able by  previously  enacted  law,  is  hereby  re- 
duced by  9.76  percent." 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  God  of  peace  and  love,  ap- 
proaching recess  or  adjournment  seem 
always  to  be  a  time  of  increased  aggra- 
vation, provoking  battles,  partisan  and 
personal.  Save  us  Lord  from  a  dis- 
agreeable, divisive  spirit.  Spare  lis 
from  victories  in  which  nobody  wins 
and  defeats  in  which  everybody  loses. 
Quiet  hearts— cool  minds— strengthen 
the  corporate  will  against  fragmenta- 
tion—dissolve frustration.  Cause  Your 
peace  to  descend  upon  each  of  us  and 
all  of  us.  Infuse  us  with  the  healing 
power  of  love  and  by  Your  grace,  guide 
the  Senate  through  these  tempestuous 
days  to  a  high  hour  of  unity  and 
achievement.  In  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  we  pray.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  and  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Robert  Dole,  of 
Kansas,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, the  Presiding  Officer,  Senator 
Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  just  re- 
cessed. So.  after  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m..  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Mr.  HECHT  assimied  the  chair.) 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  debt  limit.  Pending  is  the 
Sasser  amendment.  No.  2250.  Votes 
can  be  expected  throughout  the  day's 
session. 


{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  Jtdy  28,  1986) 

I  understand  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments,  including  one  from  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  Senator 
Sasser  has  agreed  to  be  brought  up 
first.  It  is  one  that  we  are  going  to 
accept.  There  may  be  others  in  that 
category.  So  I  hope  we  could  move 
some  of  those  amendments. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  list  I 
had  contained  about  20  amendments 
and  I  think  a  couple  of  those  have 
been  resolved.  In  visiting  with  the 
manager  on  this  side.  Senator  Heinz.  I 
understand  that  maybe  as  many  as  10 
of  the  others  can  be  done  very  quickly. 
So  I  guess  what  I  am  leading  up  to  is 
that  we  intend  to  finish  this  today, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  poten- 
tial amendments  on  South  Africa  and 
so-called  Contra  aid. 

What  I  would  hope  to  do— what  I 
would  like  to  do,  put  it  that  way- 
would  be  to  advance  this  debt  limit  ex- 
tension to  third  reading,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  it  would  be  in  order  to 
offer  amendments  on  South  Africa 
and  Contra  aid  if  we  can  work  out 
some  agreement— we  have  had  a  meet- 
ing on  that— and  that  we  would  bring 
the  debt  ceiling  extension  back  to  the 
Senate  floor  at  some  specific  time  so 
that  we  would  not  preclude  those  who 
have  amendments  on  South  Africa  or 
Contra  aid.  In  other  words,  we  would 
not  take  them  up  until  the  last  day  we 
are  in  and  say,  "Now  we  are  back  on 
the  debt  limit." 

I  would  also  say  this:  i  know  there 
are  a  number  of  ways  it  can  be  done. 
There  are  a  number  of  amendments 
on  the  debt  limit  extension.  I  know 
the  Gramm-Rudman  amendment  is 
going  to  be  very  controversial  in  the 
House  and  I  am  certain  many  of  the 
others  will  never  see  the  light  of  day  if 
it  follows  the  pattern  of  past  amend- 
ments to  the  debt  ceiling.  So  I  would 
guess  the  conferees  will  need  as  much 
time  as  possible  to  work  out  all  the  dif- 
ferences. 

Failing  that,  I  assume  we  could  have 
a  temporary  debt  extension  for  30 
days  until  we  come  back,  because  we 
are  advised  by  Treasury  that  as  of 
September  2— and  I  have  not  checked 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
a  week  or  so— but  September  2  was 
sort  of  the  magic  date  when  Treasury 
felt  it  would  be  imable  to  meet  the 
Government's  obligations  without  a 
debt  ceiling  extension. 

In  any  event,  I  think  we  made  good 
progress  yesterday  afternoon;  not 
quite  as  much  in  the  evening.  But, 
hopefully,  we  can  continue  working  on 
the  bill.  And  Members  who  would  like 


to  complete  action  early  perhaps  could 
keep  that  in  mind  when  they  are 
making  their  speeches. 

In  addition,  we  hope  to  lay  down  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  later  today.  I 
am  advised  by  Senators  Nunn  and 
GoLDWATER  that  they  are  optimistic 
about  being  able  to  complete  action  on 
that  bill  by  next  Wednesday  evening. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senate  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader  for  yielding. 

There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to 
raise,  if  he  does  not  mind.  First  of  all, 
when  you  speak  about  bringing  out 
the  proposition  on  Contra  aid,  does 
the  majority  leader  contemplate  that, 
when  that  is  presented,  it  will  be  pre- 
sented to  us  as  it  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  have  to  defer  to 
others  who  have  looked  at  that.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  probably  is  the 
case.  But  I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that,  as  the  Contra  aid  bill 
passed  the  House,  it  not  only  had  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  to  provide  the 
$100  million  for  the  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua, it  also  carried  with  it  the  baggage 
of  transferring  $300  million,  some  of 
which  could  have  been  famine  relief 
funds  and  Public  Law  480  or  Pood  For 
Peace  funds  for  four  other  countries, 
economic  aid  in  Central  America.  I 
want  to  be  consulted  and  notified  if 
that  proposal  is  going  to  be  brought  to 
the  floor  before  any  agreement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern.  I  am  advised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  Sena- 
tor Mattingly,  the  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  that  that  problem  has 
been  taken  care  of.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
clarification. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  That  is  correct. 
We  added  a  separate  title  to  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  to  really  take 
care  of  the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
that  you  sent  out.  So  that  will  not  be  a 
factor  when  that  bill  is  brought  to  the 
floor.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  probably  in 
today's  Record,  so  I  will  get  it  for  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Georgia. 

My  second  point  is,  and  I  address  it 
to  the  majority  leader,  last  night  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
drought  relief  for  Southern  States, 
there  were  some  statements  made  as 
to  the  intent  of  the  language  of  the 
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amendment.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  said  that  it 
perhaps  went  too  far  and  had  in  the 
language  of  the  amendment  some  un- 
known factors. 

In  addition,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  stated  what  was  not 
correct  as  it  was  interpreted  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment,  the  two 
Senators  from  Tennessee.  I  would  like 
to  state  this  to  the  majority  leader: 
that,  indeed,  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment as  was  described  by  the  Senators 
from  Tennessee  certainly  meshed  and 
was  Incorporated  in  the  language  of 
the  amendment. 
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I  hope  that  the  majority  leader  has 
had  a  chance  to  corroborate  this  be- 
cause I  think  we  left  last  night  or 
early  this  morning  with  a  great  deal  of 
confiision  as  a  result  of  those  state- 
ments made  by  the  two  Senators,  the 
one  from  Rhode  Island,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
as  to  what  we  were  actually  voting  on. 

I  tracked  the  statements  of  the 
intent  of  the  authors  with  the  lan- 
guage itself  and  with  the  basic  law 
that  is  in  our  agricultural  sections  of 
the  code.  Indeed,  they  were  not  mis- 
representing the  language. 

Can  the  majority  leader  assure  me 
that  he  also  agrees  with  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  going  to  have  to  get 
off  my  statement  here.  But  what  I 
have  done  is  to  have  my  staff  take  a 
look  at  the  amendment.  I  have  not 
seen  their  analysis.  Certainly  the 
intent  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  other  cosponsors  was  to  do 
precisely  what  they  said  they  were 
going  to  do.  I  do  not  have  any  quarrel 
with  that.  I  did  not  get  involved  in  the 
debate.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  prob- 
lem that  should  be  addressed.  But 
there  were  questions  I  raised— and  I 
think  legitimate  questions— which  I 
hope  we  can  resolve  this  morning.  We 
want  to  get  on  with  the  amendment, 
and  go  on  to  something  else. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader  for  that. 

Is  the  majority  leader  going  to  be  in 
a  position  before  we  act  on  the  amend- 
ment to  corroborate  that  it  does 
indeed  track  with  the  basic  law? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  so.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  now. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

»4r.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  sum- 
marize my  statement  very  quickly. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Bir.  BYRD.  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt the  distinguished  majority  leader 
II  he  is  intending  to  go  to  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  program.  But  if  he 
is  going  into  a  different  subject.  I 
would  like  a  moment. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  made  reference  to  the  amendment 


on  South  Africa  or  a  freestanding  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  yesterday  did  not  get 
consent  to  meet  during  the  business 
session  of  the  Senate.  That  request 
was  cleared  on  this  side.  Under  the 
rule  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  can  agree  to 
give  that  committee  and  most  other 
committees  consent  to  meet.  There- 
fore, a  request  of  the  committee  does 
not  require  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
it  only  requires  the  mutual  consent  of 
the  two  leaders. 

In  order  to  expedite  action  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  that 
matter— the  South  Africa  matter— I 
am  prepared  to  join  with  the  majority 
leader  in  giving  consent  to  that  com- 
mittee to  meet.  I  hope  the  Senate 
committee  would  not  meet  for  just  a 
couple  of  hours  today  and  break  up 
without  acting  on  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

So  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Is  he  prepared  to  join  with  me 
in  giving  consent  to  that  committee  to 
meet  today? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  say  my  under- 
standing is  that  this  has  only  been 
done  very  infrequently.  The  last  time 
was  in  1977.  We  do  not  just  casually 
override  the  wishes  of  our  colleagues— 
on  either  side.  I  think  it  can  be  re- 
solved without  giving  consent.  I  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  Senator 
who,  I  believe,  raised  an  objection,  and 
who  also  had  an  objection  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee meeting. 

I  think  we  can  work  this  out,  if  he 
will  not  object  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  would  add  the  com- 
mittee started  their  session  this  morn- 
ing at  8  o'clock. 

I  visited  briefly  with  the  chairman 
about  1  a.m.  He  thought  they  could 
complete  action  by  noon.  But,  if  not, 
and  if  everything  else  fails,  I  believe  I 
would  be  prepared  to  give  consent  for 
the  committee  to  continue  meeting.  I 
want  to  check  one  more  time. 

I  would  like  to  avoid  doing  that  if  at 
all  possible.  The  minority  leader  wants 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
complete  its  work,  and  I  understand 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
would  like  to  complete  its  work  on 
what  we  know  as  FIFRA,  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  2  minutes 
from  my  time  because  I  think  he  is  en- 
titled to  some  additional  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  I  think  this  ought  to 
be  made  clear,  if  the  distingushed  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield  on  his  time  2 
minutes  from  my  time  given.  The  ma- 
jority leader  refers  to  this  as  a  casual 


overriding  of  our  colleagues'  feelings 
or  whatever  it  may  be.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  Senate  nile  that  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  This  is  allowed.  While  we 
may  not  have  done  it  often,  and  we 
have  not.  and  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  do  it  often.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
put  in  the  position  of  giving  consent 
that  a  committee  meet  if  there  are  a 
lot  of  objections  to  us  doing  so. 

But  I  had  something  to  do  with  writ- 
ing this  into  the  rule.  It  is  a  nile.  And 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  can  mutually  give  consent  to 
that  committee  and  most  other  com- 
mittees. 

If  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  wishes  to  give  the 
Agriculture  Committee  consent  to 
meet  today.  I  am  willing  to  do  that.  I 
am  willing  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  getting  that 
to  be  in  order  to  get  this  South  Africa 
legislation  out  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

So  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  as  far 
as  this  side  is  concerned  I  am  ready  to 
give  consent  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  It  does  not  have  to  have 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
if  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
will  join  with  me. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 
Mr.  DOLE.  Last  week  Paul  Volcker. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  tes- 
tified to  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee on  the  state  of  the  economy,  and 
the  course  of  monetary  policy.  Earlier 
this  week  the  Fed  Chairman  made  a 
similar  appearance  before  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Much  of  what  Chairman  Volcker 
had  to  say  is  very  welcome  to  this  Sen- 
ator; some  points  I  would  differ  with, 
or  give  a  different  emphasis.  Today,  it 
may  be  appropriate  to  highlight  the 
differences,  although  it  should  be 
clear  that,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by 
and  large,  I  am  strongly  in  agreement 
with  Paul  Volcker.  I  also  want  to  note 
that  on  Tuesday  my  good  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  Pete  Domen- 
ici,  spoke  eloquently  and  forcefully 
about  the  need  for  a  lower  interest 
rate  environment  for  the  world  econo- 
my. I  agree,  and  that  is  the  theme  I 
want  to  stress  this  morning. 

THE  QtTESTION  OF  STRATEGY 

Chairman  Volcker  in  his  testimony 
said  some  very  sensible  things  about 
the  relationship  between  economic 
growth  here  in  the  United  States,  in- 
terest rates,  and  the  trade  deficit. 
Clearly  Mr.  Volcker  agrees  with  me 
that  lower  interest  rates  are  desirable. 
At  the  same  time,  he  left  no  doubt 
that  he  is  reluctant  to  take  the  lead 
toward  lower  interest  rates  at  this 
time.    The    Chairman    would    rather 
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wait,  see  how  things  go,  and  move  only 
when  he  is  convinced  there  is  no  risk 
of  excessive  dollar  depreciation  that 
could  lead  to  inflation. 

Well,  life  is  full  of  risks.  If  we  agree 
that  lower  interest  rates  are  good  all 
around  for  the  world  economy,  we 
should  also  be  able  to  agree  that  some- 
one needs  to  take  the  lead  on  this 
issue.  Where  Government  action  is  in- 
volved, good  things  seldom  happen  on 
their  own.  The  Fed  demonstrated  eco- 
nomic and  political  leadership  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  lowering  the  discount 
rate  by  half  a  point.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  Chairman  Volcker  has  no  inten- 
tion of  laying  aside  that  leadership 
role. 

In  my  view,  there  are  sound  strategic 
reasons  for  exercising  leadership  on 
the  question  of  interest  rates.  Lower 
interest  rates  can  help  boost  the 
volume  of  world  trade,  and  dampen 
the  fires  of  protectionism:  The  very 
concerns  Chairman  Volcker  cites  in 
cautioning  against  demand  stimulus  in 
the  United  States.  They  do  so  by  re- 
ducing debt  costs  for  Third  World 
countries  that  are  markets  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports; by  moderating  the  dollar  and 
making  our  exports  more  competitive; 
and  by  putting  the  pressure  on  our 
trading  partners  to  take  advantage  of 
the  great  potential  for  stable  growth 
in  their  economies— a  potential  that 
will  slip  away  from  all  of  us  unless  we 
act  in  a  responsible  and  reasonably  co- 
ordinated way. 

APPROPRIATE  CADTIOKS 

I  do  urge  that  we  exercise  economic 
leadership,  but  I  would  never  suggest 
we  do  so  blindly.  If  we  want  lower  in- 
terest rates,  there  are  things  we  must 
do  to  make  lower  rates  work,  and  to 
make  them  sustainable  without  infla- 
tion. On  the  top  of  the  list,  in  my  view, 
are  reducing  the  U.S.  budget  deficit, 
and  resisting  any  measures  that  would 
close  off  world  markets  as  we  seek  to 
promote  U.S.  exports  more  effectively 
overseas.  As  Chairman  Volcker  told 
our  Banking  Committee: 

Taken  by  itself,  depreciation  of  our  cur- 
rency in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  trade  deficit 
poses  a  risk  of  renewed  Inflation. 

That  Is  not  a  risk  I  want  to  take:  As 
the  dollar  moderates,  so  should  the 
level  of  debt  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  pace  of  creation  of  that  debt. 
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Fortunately,  we  are  making  some 
progress— and  I  would  say  only  some 
progress— on  that  front.  While  our 
budget  deficit  has  not  been  reduced 
nearly  as  much  as  I  would  like,  it  is 
coming  down— by  public  demand,  and 
under  pressure  from  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  limits.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  so  far  resisted  pressure 
to  slide  down  the  protectionist  slope. 
We  will  bargain  hard  to  open  markets, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  slam  any  doors 
shut.  If  we  can  hold  the  line,  or  even 
make    progress,    on    each    of    these 


fronts,  then  a  low  interest  rate  world 
offers  great  promise  indeed.  What  we 
need  is  a  determined  effort  to  lead  our 
friends  and  competitors  in  the  world 
economy  to  the  same  conclusion. 

rULmXING  THE  PROMISE 

The  Reagan  administration  took 
office  pledging  to  end  the  era  of  "stag- 
flation," high  taxes,  and  big  Govern- 
ment. Much  of  that  promise  has  been 
realized,  a  tribute  to  the  exceptional 
leadership  of  a  great  President.  But  in 
the  international  economic  arena— the 
arena  we  are  in,  and  where  we  must 
stay— many  risks  still  lie  ahead. 

Back  In  1983,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
remarks  I  made  at  that  time  seem 
more  relevant  than  ever  today.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote: 

Foreign  exchange  markets  are  unruly  be- 
cause governments  are  unruly.  In  the  real 
and  imperfect  world,  there  is  no  agreement 
on  coordination  of  fundamental  economic 
goals  and  how  to  reach  them.  Exchange 
rates  simply  reflect  those  basic  differences. 

I  went  on  to  suggest  that: 

The  time  has  also  come  for  us  to  begin 
laying  the  groundwork  for  better  ordering 
international  economic  relations.  Not 
through  massive  government  intervention 
of  restrictions  on  market  behavior— but 
through  communication,  consultation,  and  a 
real  effort  to  build  a  consensus  on  shared 
economic  goals  *  •  *  the  alternatives,  various 
forms  of  the  economic  straitjacket,  are  poli- 
cies of  the  past. 

That  consensus  I  urged  in  1983  still 
eludes  us.  We  can  advance  the  cause  of 
that  "better  ordering"  of  economic  re- 
lations among  the  nations  of  the  world 
by  leading  the  way  to  a  lower  interest 
rate  environment— by  reducing  our 
own  borrowing  needs  as  a  nation— and 
by  encouraging,  by  example  and  by 
strong  advocacy,  the  kinds  of  produc- 
tivity enhancing  tax  and  regulatory 
reform  that  are  under  way  in  the 
United  States.  We  just  cannot  afford 
to  sit  this  one  out. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
leaves  the  floor,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remaining  8  minutes  be 
reserved  for  a  later  time,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  majority  leader  under  the  stand- 
ing order  may  be  extended  by  3  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PAC  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  time  because  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoREN]  on  the  floor.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  on  yesterday, 
stated  again  his  intention  to  bring  up 
the  Boren  PAC  legislation.  That  is  the 


campaign  financing  reform  legislation. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that  legislation 
and  I  am  very  interested  in  seeing  it 
brought  up. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  indicated  that  he  intends  to  bring 
that  legislation  up  on  the  11th  of 
August  and  complete  it  on  the  12th. 

Mr.  BoREN  had  a  meeting  on  yester- 
day of  several  supporters  of  the  legis- 
lation. He  is  now  here  on  the  floor  and 
I  understand  he  wants  to  be  certain 
that  he  should  continue  to  make  plans 
with  the  cosponsors  thereof.  I  would 
like  to  join  him  in  that  plan  for  action 
on  that  legislation  on  the  11th  of 
August. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  that  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion and  is  that  still  the  intention  of 
the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  still  my  intention,  but  I 
would  also  say  that  it  depends  on  what 
happens  to  the  debt  limit  ceiling. 
South  Africa,  aid  to  the  freedom  fight- 
ers, and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  are 
piling  up.  I  certainly  intend  to  keep 
my  word  to  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  It  may  mean  staying 
here  all  day  today  and  all  day  tomor- 
row to  do  it,  but  I  am  prepared  to  do 
it.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  made  that  com- 
mitment, we  ought  to  do  it  before  the 
recess. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
appreciate  the  statement  that  has  just 
been  made.  We  did  have  a  meeting  of 
the  cosponsors,  since  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  had  indicated  to  me 
that  we  would  probably  commence  the 
debate  and  get  a  good  portion  of  the 
debate  out  of  the  way  actually  on 
Monday,  since  plans  were  being  made 
that  it  would  be  his  intention  to  start 
on  the  11th.  We  would  plan  to  have 
our  cosponsors  here  early  enough  in 
the  day  to  commence  the  debate  early 
in  the  day.  I  appreciate  hearing  that 
that  is  his  intention. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  just  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  if  we  get 
something  else  jammed  up  in  there 
that  we  cannot  dispose  of,  it  would 
pose  some  problems  for  the  majority 
leader.  I  think  we  have  to  all  under- 
stand if  we  are  going  to  do  all  these 
things,  and  I  certainly  made  this  com- 
mitment and  I  will  keep  it,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  any  bed  of  roses  around 
this  place  the  next  couple  of  weeks.  I 
would  hope  my  colleagues  would  un- 
derstand that  all  bets  are  off  as  far  as 
no  votes  on  Monday,  votes  after  6 
o'clock  on  Monday,  anytime  in  the 
next  2  weeks.  Because  we  do  want  to 
do  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  desires  to  do,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  other  things:  reconcili- 
ation, the  Superfuid  conference,  free- 
dom fighter  aid.  South  Africa,  and 
finish  the  debt  ceiling.  And  I  know  I 
have  left  out  at  least  one  or  two  items. 
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Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate those  comments.  I  luiow  there 
are  problems  for  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  in  arranging 
schedules,  trying  to  move  the  Senate 
along. 

I  would  point  out  that  when  we  re- 
leased the  subject  matter  in  S.  655,  we 
did  so  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
would  have  a  chance  this  year,  early 
enough  in  the  year,  to  have  access  so 
that  we  could  complete  action  on  cam- 
paign reform  and  the  House  could  still 
act.  I  appreciate  the  majority  leader's 
commitment  to  bring  this  up  before 
the  August  15  recess. 

I  will  say  that  we  will  be  ready  to 
start  on  Monday.  The  cosponsors  will 
be  here  and  prepared  to  begin  the 
debate. 

I  would  like  to  request  of  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  minority  leader  that 
they  might  give  some  consideration  to 
working  out  some  sort  of  a  time  agree- 
ment, or  perhaps  begin  negotiations 
on  that  subject. 

Under  the  parliamentary  situation 
that  we  have,  when  S.  655  becomes  the 
pending  business,  all  time  previously 
allocated  to  the  subject  of  the  debate 
has  expired.  Under  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  under  which  we  were 
operating,  previously  entered  into, 
there  would  not  be  time  for  debate. 

I  think  it  would  certainly  be  the  feel- 
ing of  those  on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
that  a  certain  minimum  amount  of 
time  might  be  set  aside,  whether  that 
be  5  hours  or  10  hours  equally  divided, 
for  debate  on  the  amendment  before 
we  go  to  a  vote,  not  going  to  a  vote  im- 
mediately without  time  for  debate. 

I  would  express  the  hope  to  my  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  that  perhaps  before  we  ap- 
proach the  11th  and  begin  debate  on 
that  day,  or  calling  up  the  bill  on  that 
day,  that  the  two  of  them  would  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  at  least  allow- 
ing some  time  for  debate  on  both  sides 
before  we  go  to  a  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment. I  would  hope  that  could  happen. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl  do 
everything  I  can  to  assist  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  majority  leader  in  attempting  to 
work  out  something  in  this  regard. 
This  is  important  legislation.  It  would 
put  limitations  on  the  amounts  of 
PAC  contributions  that  a  candidate 
could  receive.  It  is  long  overdue.  I  very 
strongly  support  the  legislation.  I 
hope  that  everything  can  be  done.  I 
will  do  everything  I  can  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  minority  leader  be  willing  to 
extend  the  morning  hour  when  he  has 
completed,  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  an  additional  5  or  7  minutes  so  I 
can  make  a  statement? 


Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  would  be  happy 
to— morning  business,  not  morning 
hour. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business— why 
not  let  the  acting  Republican  leader 
make  the  request? 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
btisiness  be  extended  to  no  later  than 
10:40  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
if  that  is  all  right  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  to  10:45  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  object,  but  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: We  are  not  in  morning  business 
now.  are  we?  Are  we  not  on  leaders' 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
conducting  leadership  time. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  how  much  time  has  been 
formally  allocated,  but  I  would  like 
some  time  during  morning  business  for 
a  speech  of  between  3  and  5  minutes. 
If  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  are  the 
only  two  Senators  speaking,  then 
there  would  be  enough  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  there  are  three  of  us. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  advises  that  he 
does  not  anticipate  there  will  be  any 
difficulty  with  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  as  in  morning  business  being 
able  to  do  so. 


RESERVATION  OF  MINORITY 
LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  convenience  and 
the  needs  of  my  colleagues  who  were 
being  kept  waiting  here  by  this  rather 
extended  coUdquy  during  the  majority 
leader's  time— but  I  think  the  colloquy 
was  necessary;  I  have  no  problem  with 
that— I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  reserve  the  time  under  my  order. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
2-minutes  restored,  that  I  have  the 
full  10  minutes,  that  I  have  reserved 
that  time  for  use  later  in  the  day  for 
my  special  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  which  time 
Senators  may  speak  for  up  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


WHY  NOT  AGREE  TO  CUT  NUKE 
WEAPONS  TESTS  AND  NUKE 
WEAPONS  TOGETHER? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  who  favor  arms  control 
have  to  grasp  at  straws  and  I  would 
like  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  this 
morning  to  illustrate  one  straw  we 
have  to  grasp  at  with  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  the  Reagan 
administration  briefly  floated  a  pro- 
posal to  tie  a  superpower  agreement  to 
reduce  nuclear  weapons  in  with  an 
agreement  to  reduce  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  test  explosions.  This 
suggestion  was  reported  to  be  included 
in  a  draft  of  a  letter  that  might  be 
sent  by  President  Reagan  to  Secretary 
Gorbachev.  The  administration  has 
apparently  made  no  decision  on 
whether  the  F»resident  will  actually 
make  such  a  proposal. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  division  on 
this  issue  within  the  administration. 
On  the  same  day,  July  17.  that  this 
possible  new  arms  control  proposal 
was  reported  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard  She- 
vardnadze said  in  London  that  a 
Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  meeting 
later  this  year  would  focus  on  negotia- 
tion of  a  total  test  ban  treaty.  Ameri- 
can officials  have  denied  this.  They 
have  insisted  that  the  summit  meeting 
will  be  concerned  with  verification  of 
compliance  with  the  present  treaty 
limitations  such  as  the  150-kiloton 
limit  on  underground  tests. 

Now,  how  about  this  proposed  grad- 
ual movement  toward  some  kind  of 
new  nuclear  arms  control  agreement? 
Would  a  dual  reduction  of  both  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides  and  the  number  of  underground 
tests,  combined  with  more  thorough 
verification  procedures,  represent  a 
significant  advance  in  arms  control? 
The  answer  is  easy.  With  the  sad 
shape  superpower  arms  control  agree- 
ments are  in  these  days,  anything  is 
better  than  nothing.  Right  now  there 
is  no  significant  and  effective  nuclear 
arms  control  agreement  between  the 
two  superpowers.  None:  the  nuclear 
arms  race  is  only  limited  on  both  sides 
by  budget  limitations  and  a  growing 
recognition  that  a  superpower  nuclear 
war  would  be  so  totally  catastrophic 
for  both  sides  that  it  won't  be  fought. 
It  follows  that  if  a  nuclear  war  will 
never  be  fought,  any  additional  incre- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  is  totally  use- 
less.  And  yet  both  superpowers  are 
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plowing  ahead,  building  up  their  nu- 
clear arsenals. 

If  both  sides  really  understand  that 
a  nuclear  war  can  never  be  fought  and 
that  nuclear  weapons  for  that  reason 
are  useless,  why  do  we  need  an  arms 
control  agreement?  The  answer:  the 
arms  race  could  sweep  both  powers 
headlong  toward  an  increasingly  dan- 
gerous instability.  Both  superpowers 
solemnly  promised  in  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963  that  was  ratified 
by  this  body  that  they  would  both 
work  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
end  to  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Such  a 
treaty  vigorously  enforced,  could  stop 
the  technological  arms  race  because 
testing  is  quintessential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  unilaterally  stopped 
its  testing  for  nearly  a  year.  Secretary 
Gorbachev  has  declared  this  cessation 
of  testing  is  a  challenge  to  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  a  mutual  end  to 
nuclear  weapons  testing.  There  has 
been  no  American  response. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
until  now  flatly  refused  to  consider  ne- 
gotiating an  end  to  U.S.  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests.  Now  we  have  the  first  gleam 
of  light.  The  administration  has  not 
relented  on  their  opposition  to  ending 
all  nuclear  weapons  testing.  They 
may.  however,  propose  to  negotiate  a 
mutual  partial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  con- 
ducted by  both  sides  tied  in  with  a 
mutual  weapons  reduction. 

One  suggestion  has  been  that  both 
sides  reduce  their  nuclear  arsenal  and 
the  number  of  tests  by  30  percent. 
Would  such  an  agreement  represent  a 
significant  arms  control  advance?  By 
itself— in  this  Senator's  judgment— it 
would  not.  But  as  a  process  in  moving 
toward  an  eventual  end  of  both  nucle- 
ar weapon  production  and  nuclear 
weapons  tests  it  has  promise.  It  has 
special  promise  because  it  comes  In  the 
administration  of  this  President.  Presi- 
dent Reagan— for  all  his  virtues  and 
merits— is.  of  all  the  Presidents  who 
have  served  this  coimtry  in  the  nucle- 
ar age,  the  most  negative  on  arms  con- 
trol. If  this  President  can  agree  to 
start  the  process  of  reducing  both  our 
nuclear  weapons  arsenal  and  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  that 
this  country  annually  conducts,  future 
Presidents  should  find  it  far  easier  to 
move  to  entirely  stop  the  production 
and  the  testing  that  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  newer,  more  devastat- 
ing and  dangerous  nuclear  weapons. 

So  far,  this  administration  has  made 
no  progress  on  arms  control.  It  has 
gutted  every  significant  arms  control 
agreement  made  by  previous  adminis- 
trations. Now  there  seems  to  be  at 
least  an  outside  chance  that  arms  con- 
trol may  be  redeemed  after  all.  That 
conclusion  may  be  too  optimistic  based 
on  the  record  of  the  past  5  years.  But 
as  I  have  said— it's  sure  better  than 
nothing. 
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D  1040 
THE  MYTH  OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
myth  of  the  day  is  that  the  economy  is 
going  to  boom  in  1987  and  grow  by  4.5 
percent  after  adjusting  for  inflation. 
Administration  officials  are  leaking 
that  forecast  before  its  official  release 
in  early  August. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  forecast 
will  prove  that  P.T.  Bamum  was  right: 
A  sucker  really  is  bom  every  minute. 

Look  at  the  record.  Since  1984,  the 
economy  has  been  sluggish,  growing  at 
a  rate  of  about  2.5  percent  a  year.  Ad- 
ministration optimists  remain  un- 
daunted by  this  record.  Every  6 
months  they  peer  into  their  crystal 
balls  and  predict  a  boom— 6  months 
later.  Dr.  Doom  has  been  replaced  by 
Dr.  Boom. 

Yet  another  optimistic  forecast 
would  not  be  worthy  of  comment 
except  for  two  factors:  one  economic 
and  the  other  political.  The  economy's 
weak  performance  recently  has  been 
keenly  disappointing.  This  was  to  be 
the  year  when  falling  oil  prices  and  in- 
terest rates  were  finally  going  to  pull 
the  economy  out  of  the  doldrums. 
That  has  not  happened  and  time  is 
running  out  on  this  expansion.  Most 
economists,  including  many  who  were 
confidently  predicting  a  boom,  have 
now  recognized  that  the  economy  is 
badly  out  of  balance  and  are  adjusting 
their  forecasts  downward.  But  not  the 
administration. 

What  about  the  politics  of  this  situa- 
tion? An  optimistic  economic  forecast 
means  that  the  administration  can 
predict  higher  Government  revenues. 
This,  in  turn,  means  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  will  not  have  to 
cut  spending  as  much  to  reach  in 
theory  the  deficit  targets  established 
by  Gramm-Rudman.  This  forecast  of 
4.5  percent  real  growth  means  that 
the  administration  can  protect  from 
cuts  perhaps  $4  to  $5  billion  In  mili- 
tary spending.  And  congressional  Re- 
publicans up  for  reelection  will  not 
have  to  defend  cutting  an  equal  sum 
from  popular  domestic  programs.  All 
happily  begin  their  campaigns  com- 
forted by  the  fact  that  the  public  has 
been  fllmflammed  again. 

But  these  political  benefits,  so  ap- 
parent in  1986,  could  backfire  by  1988. 
If  we  do  not  meet  the  $144  billion  defi- 
cit target  In  1987,  then  we  will  have  to 
cut  even  more  to  reach  the  $108  billion 
target  In  1988.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
facts  will  overpower  all  the  flimflams. 
The  public  will  realize  that  deficits  are 
not  going  down.  The  finger  of  blame 
will  be  pointing  at  the  administration, 
which  having  heralded  the  passage  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  Is  now  conspiring  to 
pull  Its  teeth. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  public  real- 
izes that  big  deficits  are  a  fact,  and 
that  the  administration  is  winking  at 
them,  the  Democrats  will  be  able  to 
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shake  the  label  as  the  party  of  big 
deficits.  I  can  think  of  no  better  gift 
going  Into  the  election  year  of  1988. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


-RECIPE 


TAX  REFORM  STAGGER- 
FOR  RECESSION 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  eco- 
nomic statistics  released  over  the  past 
few  days  are  sending  an  important 
signal. 

Real  GNP  rose  only  1.1  percent  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1986. 

The  U.S.  trade  deficit  increased  by  a 
huge  21  percent  in  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year.  And  business  capital 
spending  fell  at  a  9-percent  rate 
during  the  first  two  quarters  of  1986. 

The  clear  message— our  current  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  a  fragile  one.  And 
clearly,  we  here  in  Congress  should  be 
working  overtime  to  boost  the  econo- 
my, not  undercut  It. 

Instead,  we  are  perilously  close  to 
passing  a  tax  reform  bill  that,  while  a 
boon  for  our  economy  in  the  long  run, 
could  be  the  force  that  pushes  our 
economy  into  a  recession  in  1987. 

The  villain— one  simple  provision 
that  insiders  call  the  "6-month  stag- 
ger." 

The  6-month  stagger  in  the  tax 
reform  bill  would  close  tax  loopholes 
effective  January  1.  1987.  Yet  the  off- 
setting tax  rate  reductions  would  not 
go  Into  effect  until  July. 

That  means  American  taxpayers  will 
experience  a  $23  bUlion  tax  Increase 
next  year.  And  what  will  that  mean  to 
our  already  sluggish  economy? 

Experience  has  shown  how  powerful 
the  impact  of  anticipated  tax  policy 
changes  can  be.  A  recent  survey  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  found  that  42 
percent  of  its  business  members  have 
delayed  or  canceled  investment  plans 
because  of  the  uncertainty  surround- 
ing the  effective  date  of  tax  reform.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  economic  growth  is 
down. 

Back  in  1981  Congress  underestimat- 
ed the  Importance  of  effective  dates 
and  decided  to  gradually  phase-in  the 
Reagan  tax  rate  reductions.  Taxpayers 
delayed  Investment  decisions  and  de- 
ferred any  Income  they  could,  waiting 
for  tax  rates  to  go  down.  The  economy 
crept  to  a  halt,  fell  into  recession,  and 
the  paper  savings  that  were  to  be  real- 
ized from  the  phase-in  transformed 
into  triple-digit  deficits. 

Now  we  are  about  to  make  the  same 
mistake  again. 

And  the  reason,  once  again,  is  reve- 
nue estimates.  Congress  still  worships 
at  the  altar  of  static  revenue  esti- 
mates. This  year,  we  are  so  devout  we 
seem  willing  to  offer  up  the  health  of 
our  economy  in  sacrifice. 

If  you  eliminate  the  stagger,  it  is 
argued,  it  will  cost  $29  billion.  How 
would  you  pay  for  it? 
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Yet,  Mcording  to  »  study  run  on  the 
WMhlnffton  University  econometric 
model,  ellminAtlnt  the  •taccer  would 
InortAM  real  economic  Activity  by 
$11.7  billion  over  the  next  3  years, 
ortaU  900,000  additional  Jobs,  and 
have  no  notlo«abi«  effeot  on  inflation 
or  intcTMt  ratM. 

Dtlaylnff  th«  effective  date,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  slow  the  economy, 
reduce  the  tax  base,  decrease  tax  reve- 
nues, and  increase  outlays  for  social 
programs.  0«lay  the  effective  date  and 
the  deficit  wUl  rise. 

I  believe  that  the  revenue  loss  that 
might  result  from  eliminating  the 
stagger  would  be  offset  by  the  liigher 
revenues  that  would  follow  from  in- 
creased economic  growth  over  the 
next  5  years. 

In  the  real  world,  people  adjust  their 
behavior  in  response  to  incentives,  not 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation's 
static  revenue  estimates. 

Better  to  risk  a  short-term  revenue 
shortfall  coupled  with  robust  econom- 
ic growth  than  to  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  imposing  a  major  tax  in- 
crease on  what  is  now  a  very  fragile 
economy. 

BCaintainlng  the  6-month  stagger  is  a 
prescription  for  economic  disaster.  We 
must  act  to  prevent  an  economic 
downturn  and  to  provide  Jobs  and 
growth  in  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1050 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DISTREBUnON  OF  THE 
BENEFITS  OF  TAX  REFORM 

Bdr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  for  2 
weeks,  a  conference  committee  of 
House  and  Senate  Members  has  been 
meeting  on  the  tax  reform  blU.  The 
conference  includes  hundreds  of  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  individuals  and 
businesses  across  the  Nation. 

But  the  central  issue  at  stake  is  the 
appropriate  distribution  of  tax  bur- 
dens under  the  new  system.  I  continue 
to  think  the  conferees  should  give  the 
highest  priority  to  that  matter. 

The  Senate  bill  should  be  changed 
to  provide  a  fairer  distribution  of  the 
benefits  of  tax  reform  to  preserve  the 
progressivity  of  the  Federal  tax 
sjrstem.  Not  only  should  middle- 
income  taxpayers  get  more  tax  relief 
from  this  reform,  but  the  wealthiest 
taxpayers  should  pay  a  fair  share  of 
the  tax  burden.  I  believe  that  will  re- 
quire a  third  tax  bracket  at  a  higher 


rate  than  the  27-percent  level  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

When  the  conferees  consider  how  to 
distribute  the  benefits  of  tax  reform 
between  Income  groups,  they  will  be 
comparlni  the  dlitrlbutlon  of  the  tax 
burden  undtr  currmt  law  to  the  dlatrl* 
butlon  undtr  tax  reform.  That  la  an 
appropriate  comparison,  but  It  is  an 
incomplete  baae  from  which  to  analyse 
the  reform  meaaure. 

It  is  incomplete  because  it  accepts 
the  erosion  of  progressivity  which  has 
occurred  in  the  Federal  tax  system 
over  the  last  several  years.  The  overall 
trend  away  from  taxation  based  on 
ability  to  pay  dates  from  about  1965. 
But  the  1981  tax  bill,  which  sharply 
cut  rates  for  the  rich  while  creating  a 
host  of  new  tax  shelters  opportunities, 
dramatically  accelerated  the  shift  of 
the  tax  burden  to  lower  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers  and  away  from 
wealthy  taxpayers. 

The  nonpartisan  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  has  found  that  the  1981 
tax  bill  increased  the  after-tax  income 
of  wealthy  individuals  five  to  six  times 
more  than  it  increased  the  after-tax 
incomes  of  middle-income  taxpayers. 

And  since  1982.  in  response  to  the 
budget  deficits  caused  by  the  1981  tax 
and  spending  bills,  the  administration 
and  Congress  have  relied  to  a  greater 
extent  on  other  taxes  which  are  not 
related  to  the  ability  to  pay.  such  as 
excise  taxes  and  user  fees.  Combined 
with  payroll  tax  increases  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  tax  shelters,  this  has 
caused  a  further  shifting  of  the  tax 
burden  down  the  income  scale. 

This  process  has  undermined  public 
confidence  in  the  Federal  income  tax 
system.  People  believe  the  system  is 
unfair.  And  they  are  right. 

Tax  reform  is  an  effort  to  correct  a 
system  where  tax  rates  are  too  high 
and  tax  avoidance  too  common.  That 
is  the  major  source  of  public  support 
for  tax  reform.  And.  in  a  budgetary  cli- 
mate where  the  Federal  Government 
borrows  a  quarter  for  every  dollar  it 
spends,  it  is  the  only  legitimate  basis 
for  the  bill. 

We  should  not.  therefore,  ratify  the 
distortions  of  this  system  by  perpet- 
uating them  in  the  reform  bill.  But  if 
we  give  all  the  revenue  we  recapture 
by  limiting  tax  shelter  abuses  back  to 
the  highest  income  group  in  the  coun- 
try, that  is  exactly  what  we  will  be 
doing. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  tax  bills 
give  the  $200,000-plus  income  group 
the  largest  increase  in  after-tax 
income.  Yet,  the  argument  persists 
that  a  tax  reform  bill  with  a  top  rate 
of  27  percent  will  not  give  dispropor- 
tionate benefits  to  the  wealthy  be- 
cause the  average  tax  cut  that  would 
go  to  the  highest  income  group  is  not 
greater  than  the  average  tax  cut  to 
other  income  groups. 

While  that  is  true,  the  averages  do 
not  accurately  reveal  the  enormity  of 


the  tax  cut  that  most  of  the  rich  will 
receive  from  a  top  rate  of  27  percent. 
Indeed,  the  House  bill  gives  the  above 
1300,000  income  group  a  larger  aver* 
age  tax  cut  than  la  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill.  NevtrtheleM,  the  Implloa' 
tlons  of  the  8«nat«  bill  are  far  more 
dlfturblng  beoauif  th«  tax  cuta  for 
moit  high  Income  taxpayer!  are  much 
greater  than  In  the  House  bill,  The 
Senate  bill  does  a  far  more  effective 
Job  in  limiting  tax  shelters  and  thus 
increasing  the  tax  liabilities  of  those 
taxpayers  who  have  most  aggressively 
avoided  taxes.  That  their  taxes  should 
go  up  is  a  logical  and  expected  result 
of  tax  reform  but  it  does  not  necessari- 
ly follow  that  the  tax  reduction  for  all 
other  income  taxpayers  who  have  not 
avoided  taxes  in  the  past  should  conse- 
quently be  greater. 

Yet,  that  is  the  result  of  the  essen- 
tially flat  rate  tax  structure  in  the 
Senate  bill.  All  of  the  additional  reve- 
nue raised  from  the  more  stringent 
tax  shelter  limitations  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  same  income  group  that 
has  made  the  most  use  of  tax  shelters 
over  the  last  few  years.  As  a  result, 
more  than  half  of  the  top  income 
group— about  359.0900  taxpayers— will 
receive  an  average  tax  cut  of  $53,000 
in  1988.  That's  $19  billion  shared  by 
359.000  taxpayers. 

The  tax  incentives  that  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  tax  reform  were  not  designed 
to  provide  tax  reduction  to  the 
wealthy.  Instead,  the  resulting  tax 
avoidance  by  high-income  earners  was 
an  unintended  side  effect  of  congres- 
sional decisions  to  encourage  invest- 
ment in  certain  socially  desirable 
areas.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
repeal  of  these  provisions  should  not 
inure  soley  to  the  benefit  of  the  high- 
income  earners,  but  should  be  shared 
by  all  taxpayers. 

Recent  studies  by  the  Congressional 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the 
changing  economic  status  of  American 
families  are  particularly  relevant  to 
this  debate.  Those  studies  show  that 
American  society  is  becoming  increas- 
ing stratified  by  a  growing  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  and  income. 

Last  November  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  released  a  study  on  "family 
income  in  America"  which  reveals  the 
steady  deterioration  of  real  income- 
income  adjusted  for  inflation— that 
middle-income  families  have  experi- 
enced since  1973. 

Despite  an  enormous  increase  in 
work  effort  by  the  entry  of  millions  of 
married  women  and  mothers  to  the 
full-time  labor  force,  median  house- 
hold income  has  fallen  in  real  terms 
by  6  percent.  The  income  families  with 
children  has  fallen  almost  twice  as 
much. 

Average  weekly  earnings  have  de- 
clined by  a  full  14.3  percent  since  1973. 
Most  Americans  are  working  more  and 
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earning  leas  for  their  work  today  than 
they  did  10  or  16  years  ago. 

The  share  of  national  income  re- 
ceived by  the  middle  00  percent  of 
Americana  la  at  the  lowaat  level  ainoe 
auoh  atailatloi  were  firat  compiled  In 
1047.  The  pooroat  ao  percent  of  Amarl- 
oana  havo  alio  aotn  a  doollne  In  thtir 
Income  to  the  loweat  Itval  aInoe  1947. 
Meanwhile,  the  rloheat  30  percent 
claim  a  crowing  portion  of  national 
Incmne, 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
leased an  even  more  startling  study 
last  week  on  "the  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  United  SUtes."  That 
study  shows  that  the  richest  Ameri- 
cans are  claiming  a  larger  share  of  the 
Nation's  wealth  than  at  any  time  since 
1922.  This  trend  toward  greater  con- 
centration of  wealth  has  been  particu- 
larly dramatic  over  the  last  10  years. 
Today,  the  richest  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  all  American  families— about 
420,000  families— now  hold  an  incredi- 
ble 35  percent  of  the  Nation's  wealth. 
up  from  25  percent  just  20  years  ago. 
The  richest  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion hold  72  percent  of  the  Nation's 
wealth.  Meanwhile,  the  remaining  90 
percent  hold  only  28  percent  of  the 
Nation's  wealth. 

This  greater  disparity  in  wealth  and 
income  has  been  reinforced  by  recent 
changes  which  have  reduced  progres- 
sivity in  the  tax  system.  The  economic 
forces  which  cause  growing  inequality 
in  incomes  are  magnified  by  taxes 
which  shift  the  tax  burden  down  the 
income  scale. 

Following  enactment  of  tax  reform, 
the  trend  away  from  tax  progressivity 
will  continue.  After  18  months  of 
often  contentious  debate.  Congress  is 
not  likely  to  reopen  income  tax  issues 
in  the  near  future. 

But  of  course  our  budget  deficit  will 
force  us  to  consider  an  increase  in  Fed- 
eral revenues.  The  Gramm-Rudman 
deficit  targets  demand  it.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  recommended  it.  The 
only  debate  is  over  which  taxes  and 
who  pays. 

In  fact,  one  reason  for  the  haste  in 
completing  work  on  the  income  tax 
reform  bill  is  to  prevent  it  being  used 
as  a  revenue  raising  vehicle. 

Some  tax  policymakers  have  already 
suggested  that  the  taxes  needed  to 
comply  with  the  Gramm-Rudman  def- 
icit target  for  fiscal  year  1987  could  be 
obtained  from  more  excise  tax  in- 
creases. 

We  have  already  started  down  that 
road.  In  its  budget  reconciliation  meas- 
ure, the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
voted  last  week  for  another  $8.5  billion 
in  tax  increases  over  the  next  3  years, 
all  of  it  to  come  from  payroll  and 
excise  taxes. 

That  regressive  excise  taxes  are 
being  increased  even  while  progressive 
Income  taxes  are  being  reduced  by 
over  $100  billion  is  not  a  surprise.  It 
continues  the  public  policies  of  the 


last  few  years  which  have  been 
marked  by  an  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  the  leea  fortunate  in  our  soci- 
ety. 

But  the  American  syatem  la  baaed  on 
the  expectation  of  improvement  for 
the  majority,  not  the  oonoontratlon  of 
w«alth  In  ft  f ow  handa.  Amorloana  will 
not  lonf  tolorftt*  auoh  drftmfttlcally  In* 
creased  Inequftllty  In  Inoomea. 

It  la  on  thla  point  that  deolaiona  by 
the  tax  conferees  become  moat  rele- 
vant.  No  one  suggests  that  tax  reform 
should  be  used  as  a  means  of  redistrib- 
uting income  by  increasing  the  tax 
burden  on  the  rich.  But  neither  should 
tax  reform  be  a  fiirther  shift  of  the 
tax  burden  to  the  middle  class. 

The  final  tax  reform  bill  must  recog- 
nize the  shift  in  relative  tax  burdens 
that  occurred  over  the  last  several 
years  and  the  diminished  role  of  the 
individual  income  tax  in  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

In  recent  weeks,  a  consensiis  has 
emerged  that  tax  reform  must  give 
greater  relief  to  the  middle  class  than 
Is  provided  in  the  Senate  bill.  Yet  this 
desirable  outcome  is  coupled  with  the 
claim  that  the  so-called  maximum 
Senate  rate  of  27  percent  in  the 
Senate  bill  is  essential. 

Last  month,  the  President  traveled 
to  Alabama  t^  proclaim  that  a  rate 
higher  than  27  percent  is  not  accepta- 
ble to  him.  That  is  interesting  because 
for  12  months  he  had  been  promoting 
a  top  rate  of  35  percent.  Certainly  few, 
if  any.  in  the  Dothan.  AL  crowd  he 
was  addressing  had  such  high  incomes 
that  they  would  be  affected  if  the  tax 
conferees  agree  on  a  rate  higher  than 
27  percent. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
also  drawn  the  line  at  a  27-percent 
rate.  But  their  concern  is  directed  to  a 
very  small  number  of  taxpayers. 
Fewer  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all 
taxpayers  have  incomes  in  excess  of 
$200,000.  That  is  the  income  group 
that  has  most  at  stake  in  the  27-per- 
cent maximum  rate.  The  great  majori- 
ty of  taxpayers  with  incomes  over 
$75,000  already  face  a  higher  rate 
than  27  percent  because  of  the  phase- 
outs  of  the  lower  marginal  tax  rate 
and  the  personal  exemption. 

It  is  only  when  joint  adjusted  gross 
income  exceeds  $185,320  that  the  27- 
percent  rate  applies  again.  This  is  the 
income  group  that  reaps  huge  wind- 
falls from  the  Senate  version  of  tax 
reform. 

For  several  weeks  now  we  have 
heard  a  chorus  of  cheers  inside  the 
beltway  for  the  virtues  of  the  Senate 
bill  with  its  27  percent  tax  rate. 

But  we  have  not  heard  the  same 
chorus  from  the  American  people. 

Americans  don't  like  the  current 
system  because  it  is  unfair.  It  lets  too 
many  high-income  individuals  avoid 
paying  a  fair  share  of  taxes.  So  why 
should  American  applaud  a  reform 
that  will  give  359.000  of  the  highest 


Income  people  in  the  coimtry  a  tax  cut 
averaging  $53,000? 

Why  should  Americans  applaud  a 
tax  bill  that  will  put  single  taxpayera 
eamlni  leaa  then  $18,000  a  year  In  ex> 
aotly  the  aame  tax  bracket  aa  multl* 
mllllonarlea? 

Thora  la  no  tvldtnoa  of  public  aup* 
port  for  thla  kind  of  ohftng •  In  the  tax 
ayatem.  Indeed,  the  evidence  la  to  the 
contrary. 

A  recent  Roper  poll  showed  an  over* 
whelming  majority  of  Americans— 77 
percent— believe  high-income  families 
pay  too  little  in  Federal  income  taxes. 
Only  1  in  5  supported  a  cut  in  the 
maximmn  tax  rate  from  50  to  35  per- 
cent; two-thirds  felt  it  was  a  bad  idea. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ap- 
plause for  the  "top"  27  percent  rate 
resounds  inside  the  beltway.  There  is 
no  public  support  for  it  out  in  the 
country. 

This  and  other  recent  polls  show 
continued  public  support  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  progressive  taxation— the 
principle  of  taxes  based  on  the  ability 
to  pay.  In  fact,  the  Roper  poll  indi- 
cates public  support  for  a  more  pro- 
gressive system,  not  a  less  progressive 
system,  to  achieve  greater  tax  fairness. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  and  over- 
come many  obstacles  in  our  effort  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  Feder- 
al income  tax  system.  But  we  will  not 
have  properly  discharged  our  responsi- 
bility—nor will  we  have  earned  the 
people's  confidence— if  the  final  bill 
enacted  into  law  has  the  rate  structure 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conferees  must  be  made  aware 
of  this.  They  should  construct  a  tax 
reform  bill  that  will  enjoy  broad 
public  support  by  preserving  the  prin- 
ciple of  progressivity.  Ability  to  pay 
should  continue  to  be  a  factor  in  as- 
sessing tax  liability. 


EULOGY  FOR  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  "life  is 
action  and  passion,"  Oliver  Wendell 
Homes,  Jr.,  once  wrote,  so  "it  is  re- 
quired of  a  man  that  he  should  share 
the  action  and  passion  of  his  time  at 
the  peril  of  being  judged  not  to  have 
lived  at  all."  In  a  remarkable  lifetime 
that  encompassed  nearly  half  that  of 
the  nation  he  served  so  well.  Averell 
Harriman  lived  with  a  passion  that 
never  faded  and  in  a  rush  of  activity 
that  rarely  flagged. 

While  still  a  boy  he  travelled  on 
fabled  trips  of  exploration  to  the 
American  West,  Alaska  and  Siberia.  In 
his  10th  decade  he  journeyed  to 
Moscow  to  nurture  the  chances  for 
lasting  peace  between  the  superpowers 
and  blunt  the  threat  of  nuclear  anni- 
hilation. All  the  years  between  were 
crowded  with  excitements  and  accom- 
plishments and  adventures  too  numer- 
ous to  catalog.  The  irony  is  that  94 
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years  seem  too  brief  a  span  to  do  what 
he  did. 

His  breadth  of  interest,  talent,  and 
achievement  equalled  his  length  of 
years.  He  was  banker,  entrepreneur, 
publisher,  author,  diplomat,  adminis- 
trator, politician,  philanthropist,  art 
collector,  and  negotiator  par  excel- 
lence. 

He  was  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  field  director  of  the  Marshall 
plan.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
Governor  of  New  York.  He  was  friend, 
adviser,  and  faithful  servant  to  a  half 
dozen  Presidents.  His  diplomatic  serv- 
ice ran  the  gamut  from  helping  forge 
World  War  H's  "Big  Three"  alliance  to 
negotiating  responsibilities  for  Presi- 
dents Keiuiedy  and  Johnson  on  South- 
east Asia.  If  his  accomplishments  in 
World  War  H  alone  had  been  reward- 
ed with  hash  marks.  Theodore  White 
once  remarked,  "they  would  have  run 
up  his  sleeve  from  wrist  to  shoulder." 

Of  course  the  thing  that  stands  out 
most  was  his  pivotal  contribution  to 
Soviet-American  relations.  He  Icnew 
the  Soviet  leaders  from  Trotsky 
through  Andropov,  dealt  with  them 
more  often  and  more  intimately,  inter- 
preted their  motivations  and  behavior 
more  acutely,  and  represented  to  them 
the  interests  and  goals  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  Presidents  more 
faithfully  than  anyone  else  in  history. 

He  went  as  Franklin  Roosevelt's  per- 
sonal emissary  to  Stalin  when  Hitler's 
armies  were  on  the  verge  of  knocldng 
Russia  out  of  the  war  and  held  out  the 
hand  of  American  friendship,  support 
and  alliance. 

When  wartime  cooperation  froze 
into  a  cold  war,  he  represented  Presi- 
dent Truman's  and  the  American  peo- 
ple's firm  resolve  not  to  permit  a 
Soviet  tyrrany  to  sweep  across  Europe. 

He  was  President  Kennedy's  choice 
to  symbolize  America's  commitment  to 
restraining  the  inexorable  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  he  negotiated,  which  re- 
mains in  effect  more  than  two  decades 
later,  still  stands  as  the  single  most 
striking  success  in  the  course  of  nucle- 
ar diplomacy. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  experience,  his 
memory  was  a  national  archive  of  his- 
tory and  anecdote.  Much  of  what  we 
know  of  Stalin's  cold  calculations  and 
sadistic  humor,  for  example,  comes 
from  Harriman's  numerous  meetings 
with  him.  One  story  he  enjoyed  re- 
peating may  serve  as  illustration. 

At  the  Potsdam  conference  in  1945, 
where  the  allies  met  to  chart  the 
course  of  the  postwar  world,  he  ap- 
proached the  Soviet  dictator  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  defeat  of  Hitler. 
He  must  take  great  satisfaction,  Harri- 
man  suggested,  to  be  here  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Berlin,  after  all  the  Russians 
had  suffered,  in  total  victory.  "Czar 
Alexander,"  Stalin  replied,  "got  to 
Paris." 


Earlier  this  week,  I  paid  my  respects 
at  his  funeral  in  New  York  City. 
Among  those  there  to  celebrate  his 
life  and  mourn  his  passing,  I  believe 
there  was  a  sense  of  loss  beyond  that 
customarily  felt  at  the  death  of  a 
great  man. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Averell  Har- 
riman  was  a  himian  link,  the  last  truly 
significant  one  probably,  with  chap- 
ters in  our  national  history  which  con- 
tinue to  hold  strong  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual sway  over  us,  even  as  they 
recede  in  time. 

He  played  such  a  prominent  role  in 
times  when  American  Power  was  pre- 
eminent and  American  morality  un- 
questioned and  there  seemed  no  gap 
between  them.  His  death  not  only  de- 
prives us  of  a  noble  spirit  but  makes  us 
more  aware  of  the  ambiguities  and  un- 
certainties of  America's  role  in  today's 
world. 


HEI^SINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  11th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  final  Act  of  the  conference  on  se- 
curity and  cooperation  in  Europe- 
better  Icnown  as  the  Helsinki  accords. 

Unfortunately,  the  promise  of  the 
accords — for  assuring  human  rights 
for  all  men  and  women,  have  not  been 
realized.  And  in  fact,  in  many  ways, 
there  has  been  a  sad  regression. 

The  Soviet  Union,  and  other  Eastern 
bloc  countries  continue  to  refuse  to 
open  up  their  societies  and  allow  the 
most  basic  of  freedoms— freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  the  freedom  to  choose 
where  to  live. 

Every  once  in  a  while  these  govern- 
ments throw  their  people  a  bone  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  hopes  for  more. 
They  let  a  separated  couple  reunite,  or 
allow  a  hero  like  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
to  emigrate.  But  for  the  millions  left 
behind,  or  in  prison,  or  afraid  to  speak 
out,  these  countries  have  failed  miser- 
ably. They  have  failed  to  abide  by  the 
documents  they  signed  1 1  years  ago. 

So,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  those  of 
us  who  cherish  and  ferociously  protect 
basic  rights,  basic  freedoms,  to  contin- 
ue to  decry  the  absence  of  these  rights 
whenever  and  wherever  we  see  it.  This 
anniversary  should  be  a  time  of  rededi- 
cation— a  time  to  pledge  never  to 
relent  in  our  commitment  to  make  the 
Helsinki  accords  a  reality. 


RETIREMENT  OP  DR.  FREEMAN 
H.  CARY 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Freeman  H.  Cary  will  soon  retire  after 
14  years  of  dedicated  service  as  At- 
tending Physician  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distin- 
guished career.  Dr.  Cary  has  dis- 
charged his  professional  responsibil- 
ities with  a  dedication  that  has  earned 
the  admiration  of  a  great  many  of  us 


who  are  privileged  to  count  him  as  a 
friend.  Whether  engaging  in  a  casual 
conversation  or  supervising  the  emer- 
gency treatment  of  one  of  the  more 
than  80,000  patients  seen  by  the  Con- 
gressional clinic  each  year.  Dr.  Cary 
was  unfailingly  professional,  kind,  and 
generous  of  his  time  and  knowledge. 

Dr.  Cary  has  left  an  indelible  mark 
of  service  to  the  Congress.  He  devel- 
oped a  CPR  course  through  which 
hundreds  of  Capitol  Hill  employees 
have  been  trained  to  administer  this 
life-saving  technique.  He  has  worked 
closely  with  our  Food  Service  Depart- 
ment to  educate  members  and  staff  on 
proper  nutrition,  and  he  served  as  un- 
official adviser  to  the  Senate  Staff 
Club  on  wellness  campaigns  designed 
to  improve  the  overall  physical  condi- 
tion of  congressional  employees. 

Freeman  Cary  has  devoted  thou- 
sands of  hours  to  community  and  na- 
tional service  through  his  affiliation 
with  the  American  Heart  Association. 
and  in  recognition  of  his  contributions 
to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
heart  disease,  he  won  the  Silver  and 
Bronze  medallions  from  the  Georgia 
and  Florida  Heart  Associations.  Dr. 
Cary  is  also  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians,  the  American 
College  of  Chest  Physicians,  and  the 
American  Heart  Association  Council  of 
Clinical  Cardiology. 

Before  his  service  in  Washington,  he 
was  director  of  the  Cardiac  and  Stroke 
Rehabilitation  Clinics  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity and  Grady  Hospital  in  Atlanta, 
and  subsequently  served  as  clinical 
professor  at  the  University  of  South- 
em  Florida  and  Florida  Tech. 

In  addition  to  his  many  professional 
and  community  activities.  Freeman 
Cary  found  time  to  remain  an  active 
member  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

For  those  of  us  who  know  him,  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  this  quiet, 
unassuming  and  dedicated  individual 
should  have  given  so  much  to  those 
around  him  for  so  long.  Freeman  Cary 
will  be  missed,  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  for  his  many  friends  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  throughout  the  Nation  when 
I  wish  him,  his  wife  Sara  and  their 
children  the  very  best  as  they  enter 
the  next  chapter  of  a  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation. 


SALE  OF  SUBSIDIZED  AMERICAN 
GRAIN  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
AND  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBUC 
OF  CHINA 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  afternoon  President  Reagan  au- 
thorized the  sale  of  4  million  metric 
tons  of  American  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  under  the  1985  farm  bill's  Agri- 
cultural Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram. 

Over  the  years  in  the  Senate  I  have 
had  repeated  occasions  to  warn  of  the 


danger  of  confirming  the  few  tattered 
prophecies  which  still  sustain  the  ide- 
ology of  Soviet  communism. 

On  occasion  after  occasion,  as  specif- 
ic examples  have  arisen,  I  have  offered 
this  simple  proposition.  The  Soviets 
are  a  "People  of  the  Book."  This  is 
something  we,  surely,  can  understand. 
Theirs  is  a  different  book,  the  writings 
of  Marx  and  Engels,  followed  by  the 
great  exegeses  of  Lenin,  but  a  book 
even  so,  and  above  all  a  book  of  proph- 
ecy. 

In  simplified  form  this  prophecy 
foretells  the  collapse  of  capitalism 
through  a  process  of  over  production, 
the  consequent  decline  of  profit  mar- 
gins, and  the  immizeration  of  the 
masses. 

When  this  sequence  did  not  arrive  as 
soon  as  expected,  which  is  to  say  a 
half  century  or  so  after  Marx  and 
Engels  first  prophesied,  their  disciple 
Lenin  offered  a  simple  and  vastly  im- 
portant intermediate  prophecy.  The 
collapse  of  capitalism,  he  preached, 
had  been  somewhat  postponed  by  the 
advent  of  colonialism  which  gave  the 
industrial  nations  an  outlet  for  their 
surplus  production.  (Note  that  under 
Leninist  doctrine  the  capitalists  do  not 
exploit  the  colonies.  They  heap  treas- 
ure on  them.  But  no  matter.)  When 
Lenin  himself  came  to  power  in  1917 
he  predicted  that  the  West  would 
treat  Russia  as  an  underdeveloped 
colony  in  this  respect.  We  imperialists 
would  vie  with  one  another  to  dump 
our  surplus  turbines  and  locomotives 
and  wheat  and  whatever  on  the  new 
Soviet  motherland. 

In  a  1982  article  in  the  New  Repub- 
lic, "Trading  with  the  Russians," 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  took  note  of  this 
prophecy,  but  noted  also  the  further 
irony  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
on  this  floor  for  almost  a  decade.  The 
irony  that  is.  that  the  most  anti-Soviet 
Government  of  a  generation  should  be 
interested  in  subsidizing  this  process, 
thereby  reinforcing  the  prophecy: 

Lenin's  legendary  dictum  th&t  capitalists 
would  compete  to  sell  the  rope  with  which 
they  would  be  hanged  is  coming  true  with  a 
vengeance— for  Lenin  never  guessed  that 
Western  governments  would  provide  the 
money  to  buy  the  rope  and  subsidize  the 
price  to  facilitate  the  purchase. 

If  we  are  to  take  this  matter  serious- 
ly, as  I  believe  we  should,  then  we 
have  to  be  careful  in  our  documenta- 
tion. I  don't  think  the  term  can  actual- 
ly be  traced  to  Lenin.  There  does  not 
appear  to  by  any  solid  textual  evi- 
dence that  Lenin  ever  actually  said: 
"The  imperialists  are  so  hungry  for 
profits  that  they  will  sell  us  the  rope 
with  which  to  hang  them."  However, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  he  wrote 
something  similar.  Shortly  after 
Lenin's  death,  the  Russian  artist  I.U. 
Annenkov  claims  to  have  copied  the 
following  passage  from  Lenin's  papers. 
(Years  later  the  passage  appeared  in 


the  New  York  Russian-language  publi- 
cation Novyi  Zhumal,  1961,  p.  147): 

The  capitalists  of  the  whole  world  and 
their  governments  in  their  riuh  to  conquer 
the  Soviet  market  will  close  their  eyes  to 
the  activity  referred  to  above  (various  diplo- 
matic subterfuges  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment) and  will  thereby  be  turned  into  blind 
deaf  mutes.  They  will  furnish  credits  which 
will  serve  us  for  the  support  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  their  countries  and,  by  supply- 
ing us  materials  and  technical  equipment 
which  we  lack,  will  restore  our  military  in- 
dustry necessary  for  our  future  attacks 
against  our  suppliers.  To  put  it  in  other 
words,  they  will  work  on  the  preparation  of 
their  own  suicide. 

Indeed,  the  Bolsheviks  seem  to  have 
been  obsessed  with  the  idea.  In 
"Russia  and  the  West  Under  Lenin 
and  Stalin"  (1961,  pp.  184-85),  George 
Kerman  describes  what  he  calls  the 
"imaginary  statement  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  to  the  Western  govenmients": 

•  •  •  since  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  de- 
stroy you  today  •  •  •  we  want  you  during 
this  interval  to  trade  with  us;  we  want  you 
to  finance  us:  •  •  *  An  outrageous  demand? 
Perhaps.  But  you  will  accept  it  because  you 
are  slaves  to  your  own  capitalistic  appetites 
•  •  •  you  will  wink  at  our  efforts  to  destroy 
you,  you  will  compete  with  one  another  for 
our  favor  •  •  '.  It  is,  in  fact,  you  who  will, 
through  your  own  cupidity,  give  us  the 
means  wherewith  to  destroy  you. 

Kennan  then  says,  for  himself  (p. 
185): 

I  can  only  assure  you  that  this  formula- 
tion is  not  one  whit  sharper  or  more  uncom- 
promising than  the  language  consistently 
employed  by  the  Soviet  leaders  at  that  time. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  embraces  a  single 
thought  which  did  not  then  figure  promi- 
nently in  their  utterances. 

Another  important  source  is  a  1964 
book  by  Louis  Fischer.  "The  Life  of 
Lenin"  (pp.  563-4).  which  includes 
Fischer's  account  of  Lenin's  address  to 
the  Ninth  All-Russian  Congress  of  So- 
viets, delivered  on  December  23,  1921: 

The  capitalist  nations  had  refused  the 
Soviet  government  diplomatic  recognition, 
yet  they  traded  with  it.  A  thousand  locomo- 
tives had  been  ordered  abroad.  "We  have  al- 
ready received  the  first  thirteen  Swedish, 
and  thirty-seven  German"  locomotives  (said 
Lenin).  "This  is  the  smallest  beginning,  still 
it  is  a  beginning  •  •  •  we  are  overpaying, 
nevertheless  they  are  helping  our  economy. 
They  brand  us  as  criminals  yet  they  help 
us  •  •  •." 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  view  continues.  In  large  part,  we 
continue  to  perpetuate  it. 

Following  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, President  Carter  put  an  end  to 
our  sale  of  surplus  wheat  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. Came  the  1980  Presidential  elec- 
tion and  candidates  competed  with 
one  another  in  proclaiming  lx)th  their 
anticonununism  and  the  speed  with 
which,  if  elected,  they  would  end  the 
grain  embargo.  As  it  happened, 
Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  and  he  did 
exactly  that  on  April  24,  1981. 

Then  came  the  celebrated  affair  of 
the  Yamal  pipeline  designed  to  bring 
Siberian     natural     gas     to     Western 


Ehirope.  At  a  simimit  meeting  of  West- 
em  leaders  held  in  Ottawa  in  July 
1981,  the  new  President  proposed  that 
the  West  not  provide  the  credits  and 
technology  to  build  the  pipeline.  Ten 
days  later,  however,  it  was  announced 
that  the  administration  had  approved 
an  export  license  for  the  Caterpillar 
Co.  to  sell  the  Soviets  100  pipelaying 
tractors  such  as  they  would  need  to 
build  the  pipeline.  On  August  6,  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  an- 
nounced it  would  head  a  syndicate  of 
banks  to  lend  the  Soviets  the  money 
to  buy  the  Caterpillar  equipment. 

It  appears  the  Presiclent's  decision 
was  made  impulsively,  at  a  meeting  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  with  the  Republi- 
cain  congressional  leadership.  The  Cat- 
erpillar Co.  headquartered  in  Peoria, 
IL,  was  in  trouble,  the  Republican 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was,  and  is,  from  Peoria,  and  the  then 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  a  former  busi- 
ness executive  from  Illinois.  Even  as 
the  President  was  making  his  decision, 
the  State  Department  was  working  up 
an  options  paper.  But  this  is  precisely 
the  point.  No  one  is  to  blame,  at  least 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view— their 
scientific  socialism  which  explains  his- 
torically determined  events.  E^^eryone 
acted  as  they  had  to  act.  Having  glut- 
ted the  American  market  with  tractors 
and  earth-moving  equipment,  the  Cat- 
erpillar Co.  had  to,  as  Lenin  wrote: 

Rush  to  conquer  the  Soviet  market  *  •  * 
supplying  us  materials  and  technical  equip- 
ment which  we  lack. 

As  it  tums  out,  before  delivery  of 
the  tractors.  Caterpillar's  export  li- 
cense was  canceled  on  December  29, 
1981,  when  the  President  prohibited 
the  export  of  oil  and  gas  equipment  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment also  suspended  consideration 
of  a  license  to  sell  an  additional  200 
tractors  to  the  Soviets. 

Still,  the  problem  for  us  in  Lenin's 
prophecy  is  that  he  wasn't  all  that 
wrong.  All  the  more  important  then  to 
keep  in  mind  that  when  we  behave  as 
we  do,  we  shore  up  an  otherwise  col- 
lapsing set  of  Soviet  doctrines. 

Marxist-Leninist  ideology  is  now 
largely  a  spent  force  in  the  world.  It 
was  once  a  hurricane  force.  It  is 
almost  impossible  from  this  distance 
to  reconstruct  the  absolute  conviction 
of  crucial  sectors  of  Western  political 
and  intellectual  elites  50  and  60  years 
ago  that  the  future  belonged  to 
Moscow. 

No  one  any  longer  believes  this.  Evi- 
dently not  even  in  Moscow.  To  be  sure, 
Marxist-Leninist  regimes  appear  from 
time  to  time.  But  at  the  risk  of  being 
harsh,  on  the  periphery  of  events,  not 
the  center. 

Moreover,  Soviet  society  just  isn't 
working.  What  was  to  have  been  a 
transformation  in  personal  and  social 
relations   has   simply   turned   into   a 
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mess.  I  date  oiir  first  real  glimpse  into 
this  development  from  the  study  pre- 
pared by  Murray  Peshbach  and  Ste- 
phen Rapawy  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  1976.  where  for  the  first 
time  it  was  reported  that,  contrary, 
you  might  say,  to  all  possibility,  infant 
mortality  in  the  Soviet  Union  was 
going  up.  and  the  life  expectancy  of 
males  was  going  down.  Demography  is 
destiny,  and  there  was  the  future  of 
Soviet  society  for  all  to  see. 

They  can't  feed  themselves:  Soviet 
grain  production  has  fallen  from  a 
high  of  229  million  tons  in  1978  to  190 
miUion  tons  in  1985.  The  Soviet  Union 
must  now  import  one-fifth  of  its  grain 
supplies,  some  35  to  55  million  tons  of 
grain  yearly  since  1978.  The  World- 
watch  Institute's  report,  "State  of  the 
World"  (1986.  p.  19)  predicts  that  con- 
tinuous massive  imports  will  be 
needed.  It  says: 

The  1985  massive  crop  shortfall,  the  sev- 
enth consecutive  one,  signals  a  systematic 
deterioration  of  Soviet  agriculture  that  •  *  • 
assures  grain  deficits  far  into  the  future. 

The  Soviets  even  depend  substantial- 
ly on  the  technology  they  get  from 
the  West  to  arm  themselves.  They  pay 
for  this,  when  they  do,  with  natural 
gas,  crude  oil,  and  seal  skins.  Clearly 
the  Soviets  are  a  vast  and  menacing 
military  power.  They  are,  and  so  they 
will  remain.  I  have  written  again  and 
again  that  our  grand  strategy  miist  be 
to  wait  out  the  Soviets,  to  traverse  an 
excruciatingly  dangerous  period  of  his- 
tory in  which  their  decline  progresses 
until  it  comes  to  some  equilibrium  far 
down  the  scale  from  the  present. 

It  is  an  incredible  irony  that  while 
we  wait,  we  often  help  to  prop  up  the 
faltering  Soviet  economy,  and  in  so 
doing  give  credence  to  Lenin's  dictum. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986.  S.  2247.  which  the 
Senate  passed  by  voice  vote  last  Tues- 
day, contained  an  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Elxport  EInhancement 
Program  offered  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  The  majority  leader's 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  agreed 
to  without  objection,  required  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  to  purchase  subsidized 
United  States  grain  through  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.  For  wheat  the  Gov- 
ernment now  pays  a  subsidy  of  $2  per 
busheL  Wednesday,  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  reported  an  even 
stronger  provision— a  biU.  H.R.  5242, 
that  would  permit  such  sales  through 
September  1987,  when  the  export  sub- 
sidy program  expires. 

The  $1.5  billion  Agriculture  Export 
Enhancement  Program,  which  passed 
as  part  of  the  1985  farm  bill,  was  cre- 
ated to  promote  exports  of  American 
agrlcuJtural  commodities  to  countries 
where  other  exporters  of  arm  products 
with  their  own  subsidy  programs,  such 
as  our  Western  European  allies,  were 
In  competition  for  the  market. 


Earlier  this  year.  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz,  succeeded  in  exclud- 
ing Soviet  block  nations  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Export  Enhancement  Pro- 
gram. He  has  reportedly  called  the 
proposed  legislation  that  would  elimi- 
nate the  exclusion  ridiculous. 

This  exclusion  upholds  the  1982 
accord  the  United  States  joined  with 
its  Western  allies  as  part  of  its  settle- 
ment of  the  trans-Siberian  pipeline 
dispute,  in  which  the  allies  agreed  not 
to  subsidize  the  Soviet  economy. 

Now  Congress  threatens  to  reverse 
the  policy  against  subsidized  sales  to 
Soviet  bloc  nations,  and  again  jeopard- 
izes the  preeminence  and  unity  it 
seeks  among  its  allies— this  time  most 
acutely  in  the  south  Pacific  smd  to  the 
north,  where  we  would  undercut  grain 
sales  by  Australia  and  Canada.  Austra- 
lian Prime  Minister  Robert  Hawke  is 
quoted  in  Thursday's  Washington 
Post  as  warning  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  have  "devastating  impli- 
cations" for  his  country  and  question- 
ing the  U.S.  leadership  of  the  Western 
world.  Canadian  Ambassador  Allan  E. 
Gotlieb  said  his  Government  was  "ex- 
traordinarily concerned"  that  this 
country  was  "begiiuiing  to  subsidize 
the  Soviet  consumer." 

An  editorial  in  Thursday's  New  York 
Times  explains: 

It  is  far  from  clear  that  selling  food  below 
cost  to  the  Russians  serves  American's  stra- 
tegic interests.  But  the  folly  of  this  case  is 
evident.  Subsidizing  grain  exports  would 
slam  the  Australian  economy,  already  suf- 
fering from  depression  in  commodity  prices. 
Besides,  the  subsidies  could  harm  American 
farmers.  Their  gain  in  marliet  share  might 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  resulting  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  wheat  exported  without 
subsidy. 

Apparently  the  only  logic,  if  it  may 
be  called  that,  fueling  the  grain  sales 
legislation  is  the  need  to  bail  out  the 
failed  farm  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion; and  that  should  tell  us  quite  a 
lot.  The  President's  top  advisors  debat- 
ed the  legislation  in  a  meeting  on 
Monday.  The  Washington  Post  quotes 
a  senior  White  House  official  who  said 
that  the  foreign  policy  advisers  "made 
a  good  case"  in  the  meeting  but  that 
"the  political  logic"  on  the  other  side 
was  "pretty  hard  to  refute." 

Mr.  President,  in  response,  I  quote 
again  from  the  New  York  Times  edito- 
rial: 

As  a  policy,  dumping  food  is  senseless. 
Export  subsidies  are  far  more  costly  than 
compensating  farmers  directly,  with  cash. 
And  in  the  few  months  since  the  American 
program  was  authorized,  subsidies  have  cre- 
ated bitter  conflicts  with  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  as  well  as  Australia. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
problems  with  the  proposal  to  sell  sub- 
sidized surplus  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  For  this  Senator,  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  is  our  penchant  for 
proving  what  the  early  Communist 
theorists  predicted. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


INCREASE  IN  STATUTORY  LIMIT 
ON  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668)  increas- 
ing the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 

Pending: 

Sasser  Amendment  No.  2250,  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers adversely  affected  by  this  year's  drought 
and  excessively  hot  weather.  (By  55  yeas  to 
40  nays  (Vote  No.  173),  Senate  agreed  to 
waive  section  302(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  for  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee still  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  it  is  pending. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  Senators  from 
Teimessee  [Mr.  Sasser  and  Mr.  Gore}. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside 
so  that  we  can  take  up  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Evans]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley]. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  just  to  clarify  the 
request,  after  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  it  would  be  in 
order  to  move  directly  back  to  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Sasser. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  automatic,  under  the  prece- 
dent. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

AMENDMnrT  NO.  3353 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  income  tax 
exemption  of  Indian  fishing  rights) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley], for  himself  and  Mr.  E>vans,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2253. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  INDIAN  FISHING  RIGHTS 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

(1)  income  derived  by  an  Indian  from  fish- 
ing, whether  for  conunercial  or  subsistance 
purposes,  shall  not  be  subject  to,  or  taken 
into  account  in  determining,  any  income  tax 
imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  by  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law, 
or  by  any  law  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  and 

(2)  any  activities  conducted  by  any  Indian 
in  connection  with  fishing  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954,  by  any  other  Federal 
law.  or  by  any  law  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State. 

If  the  rights  of  such  Indian  to  fish  are  pro- 
vided for,  or  secured  by,  any  treaty  or  other 
provision  of  Federal  law.  regardless  of 
whether  such  rights  are  limited  to  subsist- 
ence or  (»mmerical  fishing. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law  that  may  be  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
unless  such  subsequent  provision  of  Federal 
law  specifically  cites  this  section. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  offered  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  EvaksI. 

The  amendment  will  stop  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  impose  Federal  taxes  on  Pacific 
Northwest  tribal  fishermen  on  income 
derived  from  treaty  designated  waters. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lummi  Indian 
Tribe  has  fished  in  coastal  waters  and 
rivers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for 
generations.  An  1855  treaty  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Lummis 
confirms  the  tribe's  fishing  rights 
largely  imencumbered  by  regulation. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
seven  times,  twice  in  the  last  decade, 
these  Indian  tribal  fishing  rights,  in- 
cluding commercial  fishing  and  its  eco- 
nomic benefits. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
decided  to  attack  this  long-standing 
and  recognized  right  and  to  tax  the 
Lummi's  revenues  from  fishing. 

There  is  an  important  principal  at 
stake  here.  I  think  we  should  not 
break  any  more  treaties  with  native 
Americans,  and  certainly  we  should 
not  allow  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  break  a  treaty  that  has  been  ad- 
hered to  by  the  U.S.  Government  for 
131  years.  This  amendment  would  rec- 
tify that  situation. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  in  rectifying  a  wrong  which  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
impose  not  only  on  the  Lummi  Indians 
but  also  the  other  Indians  of  the 
Northwest  who  have  treaties  with  the 
United  States  and  who  have  operated 
under  those  treaties  for  more  than  130 
years. 


Recent  court  decisions,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  has  pointed  out, 
have  clearly  and  consistently,  time  and 
time  again,  pointed  out  the  absolute 
right  of  those  Indians  not  only  to  seek 
but  also  to  take  a  certain  percentage 
of  that  cash.  This  is  an  enctmibrance 
by  the  IRS. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Solicitor 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  written  what  I  believe  is  a  signifi- 
cant legal  opinion  which  upholds  the 
Indian  position,  and  it  was  opposed  by 
the  Justice  Department.  So  there  is  a 
split— an  internal  conflict,  if  you  will- 
between  the  lawyers  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  Justice  De- 
partment prevails  on  the  side  of  the 
IRS,  the  argument  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
not   be   heard   in   the   Government's 


case. 
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I  have  tried  for  a  year  now  to  get  the 
IRS  to  change  its  mind,  change  its  po- 
sition. They  have  refused  to  do  so. 

The  only  alternative  remaining  open 
to  us  is  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  accurate  to  say  it  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Solicitor's  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Washington,  DC,  March  12.  198S. 
Memorandum  To:  Secretary. 
From:  Solicitor. 

Subject:  Federal  income  taxation  of  Stevens 
treaty  fishing  income— Response  to  IRS 
opinion  of  November  23,  1983. 

You  have  asked  me  to  comment  on  the 
legal  arguments  made  in  an  opinion  of  the 
Office  of  Chief  Counsel,  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  dated  November  23.  1983.  The  IRS 
opinion  was  issued  in  response  to  Solicitor 
Coldiron's  memorandum  of  September  21, 
1983,  which  expressed  his  view  that  income 
earned  by  members  of  certain  Washington 
State  treaty  tribes  in  the  exercise  of  their 
treaty  fishing  right  is  not  subject  to  federal 
income  taxation.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  takes  the  position  that  such  income 
is  subject  to  federal  income  taxation. 

I  have  already  conveyed  to  you  my  recon- 
firmation of  Solicitor  Coldiron's  1983  opin- 
ion. In  my  view,  the  principal  weakness  of 
the  IRS  response  to  that  opinion  is  its  mis- 
apprehension of  the  Supreme  Court's  hold- 
ing in  Squire  v.  Capoeman,  351  U.S.  I  (1956). 
The  IRS  considers  Capoeman  to  require  an 
express  exemption  from  federal  tax.  Howev- 
er, the  General  Allotment  Act.  which  the 
Supreme  Court  construed  in  Capoeman  to 
have  created  a  tax  exemption  for  Income 
from  the  sale  of  timber  on  allotted  land,  did 
not  contain  such  a  tax  exemption  in  explicit 
terms.  The  Court  inferred  an  exemption 
from  the  government's  undertaking,  ex- 
pressed in  section  5  of  the  act,  25  U.S.C. 
S  348,  to  convey  the  allotment  at  the  end  of 
the  trust  period  "free  of  all  charge  or  en- 
cumbrance whatsoever"  and  a  1906  amend- 


ment to  section  6  of  the  act,  25  n.S.C.  {  349, 
which  provides  for  removal  of  "all  restric- 
tions as  to  .  .  .  taxation"  after  Issuance  of  a 
fee  patent.  That  language,  construed  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
General  Allotment  Act,  I.e.,  "to  protect  the 
Indians'  interest  and  to  prepare  the  Indians 
to  take  their  place  as  Independent,  qualified 
members  of  the  modem  body  politic' ",  was 
sufficient,  the  Court  held,  to  constitute  the 
clear  expression  necessary  to  create  a  tax 
exemption.  351  U.S.  at  6-9.  See  our  1983 
opinion  at  5-7. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  takes  the 
position  that  the  policy  underlying  the  Ste- 
vens treaties  Is  not  relevant  to  the  determi- 
nation of  whether  the  treaties  created  a  tax 
exemption.  In  so  doing,  the  IRS  ignores  the 
practice  established  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Capoeman  and  followed  consistently  by 
the  lower  courts.  That  practice  requires  the 
identification  of  language  in  a  treaty  or 
statute  which  is  arguably  a  tax  exemption 
but  then  allows  consideration  of  the  under- 
lying purpose  of  the  enactment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Interpreting  the  arguable  language 
to  determine  its  tax  exemption  effect.  The 
practice  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  our 
1983  opinion  at  pages  5-9.  The  proper  role 
of  policy  in  tax  exemption  analysis  was  suc- 
cinctly described  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  in 
United  States  v.  Anderson,  625  F.2d  910  (9th 
Cir.  1980)  cert,  denied,  450  U.S.  920:  Copoe- 
man  and  every  other  Supreme  Court  and 
Ninth  Circuit  case  have  held  that  .  .  . 
policy  argimients  are  fruitless  in  the  ab- 
sence of  statutory  or  treaty  language  that 
arguably  is  an  express  tax  exemption.  Such 
policy  arguments,  however,  might  persuade 
courts  to  construe  such  arguable  language, 
if  any  exists,  actually  to  be  an  express  tax 
exemption. 

625  F.2d  at  914,  n.6.  IRS  quotes  this  state- 
ment from  Anderson  for  the  proposition 
that  express  exemptive  language  in  a  treaty 
a  statute  is  required.  IRS  opinion  at  6-7.  It 
misses,  however,  the  real  thrust  of  the  state- 
ment, which  is  that  policy  may  indeed  be 
examined  to  assist  in  the  determination  of 
whether  arguable  language  is  an  express  ex- 
emption. 

In  a  recent  decision,  the  Ninth  Circuit 
demonstrated  that  it  is  stiU  of  the  view  that 
the  purpose  of  a  statute  is  relevant  to  the 
determination  of  whether  a  tax  exemption 
is  present.  That  court  held  in  Karmun  v. 
Commissioner,  749  P.2d  567  (9th  Cir.  1984), 
that  income  from  the  sale  of  reindeer  or 
reindeer  products  by  Alaska  natives  was  not 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  because  the 
Reindeer  Act,  25  U.S.C.  Si  500-500n,  did  not 
contain  a  clear  expression  of  intent  to 
exempt.  The  court  considered,  inter  alia, 
the  purpose  of  the  Reindeer  Act,  which  it 
found  to  be  the  provision  of  a  continuing 
food  source  to  the  Eskimos  of  northwestern 
Alaska  through  the  establishment  of  a 
native-operated  reindeer  industry.  The 
court  concluded,  "That  purpose  is  not  xtn- 
dermined  by  requiring  the  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  the  reindeer  herds  to  pay  federal 
income  taxes  on  their  profits  from  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  such  operations."  749 
F.2d  at  570. 

Thus,  it  is  amply  clear  that  past  and 
present  Judicial  analysis  requires  a  consider- 
ation of  the  underlying  puri)ose  of  the  Ste- 
vens treaties  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  language  in  the  treaties  »hich  secures  a 
fishing  right  to  the  tribes  creates  a  tax  ex- 
emption. To  conclude  that  the  "right  of 
taking  fish"  does  not  include  a  Ux  exemp- 
tion, without  any  attempt  whatsoever  to  de- 
termine the  scope  of  the  fishing  right  in- 
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tended  by  the  parties  to  the  treaties,  would 
directly  contravene  the  well-established 
principles  of  the  tax  cases.  Authoritative  ju- 
dicial analysis  of  the  scope  of  the  treaty 
right  is  readily  available  in  the  well-devel- 
oped body  of  law  culminating  in  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Washington  v. 
Waahingtxin  State  Commercial  Passenger 
Fishing  Vessel  Ass'n  (Fishing  Vessel),  443 
U.S.  658  (1979).  In  my  view,  there  is  neither 
a  legal  basis  nor  a  practical  justification  for 
ignoring  this  body  of  law,  as  IRS  does.  ■ 

The  treaty  cases  and  their  relevance  to 
the  tax  exemption  issue  are  discussed  in  our 
1983  opinion  at  2-4  and  9-12.  One  case  cited 
in  that  opinion  warrants  some  further  men- 
tion. In  Tulee  v.  Washington,  315  U.S.  681 
(1942),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
State  of  Washington  was  precluded  from 
imposing  a  license  fee  upon  Indians  engaged 
in  the  exercise  of  their  Stevens  treaty  fish- 
ing right.  In  striking  down  the  fee,  the 
Court  stated  that  it  "acts  upon  the  Indians 
as  a  charge  for  exercising  the  very  right 
their  ancestors  intended  to  reserve"  and 
"that  such  exaction  of  fees  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  enjoyment  of  fishing  .  .  .  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  a  fair  construction  of  the 
treaty."  315  U.S.  at  685. 

Tulee  involved  a  state  license  fee  and  not  a 
federal  tax.  The  rationale  of  that  case,  how- 
ever, is  relevant  to  any  tax  which  would  di- 
minish the  value  of  the  treaty  right  because 
any  such  tax  would  necessarily  be  a 
"charge"  for  exercising  the  right.  An 
income  tax.  in  fact,  might  well  be  a  more  on- 
erous burden  on  the  right,  because  greater 
in  amount,  than  a  license  fee  would  be.  Fur- 
ther, the  fact  that  an  income  tax  does  not 
fall  directly  upon  the  fishing  activity  but 
upon  income  therefrom  is.  under  Capoe- 
man.  irrelevant  if  the  treaty  precludes  tax- 
ation of  the  fishing  right.'  See  1983  Solici- 
tor's opinion  at  7. 

Another  concern  I  have  with  the  IRS 
opinion  is  its  heavy  reliance  on  Strom  v. 
Commissioner,  6  T.C.  621  (1946),  aff'd  per 
curiam.  158  P.2d  520  (9th  Cir.  1947)  and 
Eari  v.  Commissioner.  78  T.C.  1014  (1982). 
For  the  reasons  discussed  in  our  1983  opin- 
ion at  12-15,  I  believe  that  Strom  has  been 
effectively  eroded  by  subsequent  case  law 
and  that  Earl  is  seriously  flawed.  While 
these  two  Tax  Court  cases  are  clearly  rele- 
vant to  the  present  issue,  they  cannot  be 
considered  controlling  because  they  are 
completely  inadequate  in  treaty  analysis. 

I  can  understand  that,  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  IRS,  this  matter  may  appear  to 
be  solely  a  tax  issue,  with  respect  to  which 
Tax  Court  decisions  might  be  considered 
controlling  and  federal  tax  cases  might  con- 
stitute the  sole  appropriate  body  of  law  by 
which  to  analyze  the  issue.  This  is  not  only 
a  tax  issue  however  it  is  also  an  Indian 
treaty  issue.  There  are  two  bodies  of  law 
which  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
each  other.  The  controlling  cases  here  are 


■  IRS  simply  dismisses  it:  "The  non-tax  cases 
which  are  cited  by  Interior  are,  in  our  view,  inappo- 
site to  the  issue  considered  herein."  IRS  opinion  at 
10. 

•  The  SUte  of  Washington  recognizes  that  treaty 
fishermen  are  immune,  even  though  not  expressly 
exempted,  from  a  state  fish  sales  tax.  See  Washing- 
Ion  DepL  o/  Fisheria  v.  DtWatto  Fish  Co..  8«0  P.2d 
296,  301  (Wash.  Ct.  App.  1983).  Such  a  tax.  of 
course,  is  one  which,  like  an  income  tax.  would 
attach  after  exercise  of  the  fishing  right  and  would 
not  therefore  be  a  prerequisite  to  exercise  of  the 
right.  As  explained  In  our  1983  opinion  at  page  4, 
the  United  SUtes.  absent  exercise  by  Congress  of 
its  power  to  abrogate  treaties.  Is  subject  to  the 
same  limiutions  as  the  states  with  regard  to  the  In- 
dians' treaty  rights. 


not  the  two  Tax  Coiu-t  cases  but  the  two  Su- 
preme Court  cases,  Capoeman  and  Fishing 
Vessel,  which  represent  the  paramount  au- 
thority in  those  two  bodies  of  law.  A  proper 
analysis  of  the  issue  should  begin  with 
those  cases  and  must  relate  the  two  bodies 
of  law  in  proper  perspective.  This,  IRS 
simply  has  not  done. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  with  some  erro- 
neous statements  made  in  the  IRS  opinion 
about  positions  talten  In  our  1983  opinion.  I 
point  these  out  primarily  for  clarification 
purposes. 

The  IRS  opinion  states  at  page  6  that  our 
1983  opinion  "argues  that  Interior  Depart- 
ment's policies  of  promoting  optimal  land 
use  on  Treaty  land  with  a  goal  towards 
eventual  Indian  economic  independence  pre- 
cludes taxation  of  the  fishing  income 
earned  by  enrolled  Tribal  members."  The 
1983  opinion  contains  no  such  statement. 
Nor  does  it  take  the  position,  as  the  IRS 
opinion  implies,  that  policy,  standing  alone, 
is  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  tax  exemption.  Our 
position  on  the  proper  role  of  policy  is  dis- 
cussed above  and  at  pages  5-9  of  the  1983 
opinion. 

The  IRS  opinion  states  at  pages  7-8  that 
"Interior's  memorandum  also  places  sub- 
stantial reliance  on  the  Ninth  Circuit's 
statement  in  Stevens  v.  Commissioner,  452 
P.2d  741,  [746]  ((9th]  Cir.  1971),  to  the 
effect  that  as  the  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Indian  laws  and  re- 
sponsible for  drafting  many  of  them.  Interi- 
or's interpretation  is  entitled  to  'great 
weight'  and  'is  not  to  be  overturned  unless 
clearly  wrong.' "  The  IRS  memo  then  pro- 
ceeds at  some  length  to  construe  the  Ste- 
vens statement  as  applicable  only  to  the 
facts  at  issue  in  that  case.  While  our  1983 
opinion  cited  the  Stevens  case  for  another 
proposition,  it  did  not,  in  fact,  cite  or  rely  on 
the  language  quoted  by  IRS.  That  language, 
however,  simply  expresses  a  well-established 
general  principle,  and  I  find  it  somewhat 
puzzling  that  IRS  considers  it  so  alarming. 
This  Department's  authority  to  interpret 
federal  Indian  statutes  and  treaties  derives 
from  its  paramount  responsibility  for  Indian 
affairs  within  the  federal  government,  just 
as  the  authority  of  the  IRS  to  interpret  the 
federal  tax  laws  derives  from  its  responsibil- 
ity to  administer  those  laws.  Courts  com- 
monly look  for  guidance  to  federal  agency 
interpretations  of  statutes  wihtin  the  juris- 
diction of  the  agencies. 

These  last  two  points  are  minor  ones,  of 
course.  My  primary  objections  to  the  IRS 
opinion  are,  as  discussed  above,  its  incorrect 
analysis  of  Squire  v.  Capoeman  and  its  fail- 
ure to  address  the  treaties  which  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  issue  under  discussion. 

Prank  K.  Richardson. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2253)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  one  word.  Senator  Heinz  is 
here.  Let  me  indicate  that  as  I  have  in- 


dicated privately  to  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Tennessee,  it  would  be 
my  hope  we  can  dispose  of  the  amend- 
ment that  is  pending  rather  quickly. 
We  are  just  trying  to  go  over  it  one 
quick  time  to  make  certain  there  is 
some  change  that  ought  to  be  made.  I 
am  certain  the  Senators  from  Tennes- 
see would  be  happy  to  look  at  it.  We 
ought  to  have  that  information.  I 
think,  within  the  next  15  minutes. 

Perhaps  in  the  meantime  if  the  man- 
ager has  a  few  other  amendments  we 
could  wipe  out.  it  would  really  be  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  on  the  floor.  Does 
he  have  an  amendment?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  an  amendment  that 
he  wishes  to  offer. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes,  I  do.  but  I  am 
not  ready  to  let  it  go  right  at  this 
minute. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2254 

(Purpose:  To  reestablish  fo<xl  bank  special 
nutrition  projects) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  unanimous  consent  to 
set  the  pending  amendment  aside? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia how  long  he  anticipates  this 
amendment  will  take? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Just  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  has  it  been  cleared  on 
both  sides? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  This  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  would  like  to  get 
some  idea  of  when  we  could  move  back 
on  the  Sasser  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  It  would  be  the  hope  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  we 
would  be  back  on  the  Sasser  amend- 
ment upon  disposition  of  this  amend- 
ment Euid  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  a  very  short  amend- 
ment. I  would  estimate  maybe  10  min- 
utes at  the  most. 


Mr.  SASSER.  I  take  it  this  amend- 
ment will  not  require  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2254. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  FOOD      BANK      SPECIAL      NUTRITION 

PROJECTS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  211(d)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  4004(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  progress  report 
on  July  1.  1983,  and  a  final  report  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"an  annual  report". 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  600  million  pounds  of  cheese  in 
federally-supported  warehouses,  all 
OK  which  could  be  distributed  to  the 
poor  and  to  emergency  feeding  groups 
around  the  country.  It  costs  $48  mil- 
lion per  year  for  the  cheese  to  be 
stored.  At  the  same  time,  a  project 
which  utilizes  the  efficient  distribu- 
tion networks  of  the  Nation's  food 
banks  has  been  allowed  to  lapse,  and 
the  amendment  I  offer  would  simply 
make  a  technical  correction  to  the  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1980  to  restore  exist- 
ing authority  for  food  banks  to  receive 
commodities  under  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 
[TEFAPl.  and  distribute  them 
through  their  network  of  emergency 
feeding  organizations. 

In  1983  and  1984  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ran  the  food  bank 
demonstration  project,  which  success- 
fully used  food  banks  as  distribution 
centers  for  surplus  commodities- 
cheese,  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk,  flour, 
rice,  and  honey.  These  commodities 
are  aU  in  surplus,  and  there  are  msoiy, 
many  residents  of  our  cities  who  need 
them  desperately.  It  strikes  me  as  a 
great  wrong  to  overlook  the  effective 
work  our  food  banks  can  do  for  needy 
Americans. 

I  recognize  that  some  have  raised 
concerns  that  additional  TEFAP  dis- 
tribution would  displace  commercial 
sales— but  I  must  emphasize  that  in 
the  urban  areas  serve<j  by  food  banks 
that  is  just  not  the  case.  These  people 
are  the  truly  needy,  and  their  ability 
to  purchase  these  commodities  is  very 
limited.  The  market  displacement,  it 
appears,  would  be  minimal.  At  the 
same  time,  I  understand  that  the 
USDA  is  concerned  about  additional 
distribution  costs  if  this  amendment  is 
enacted.  I  recognize  that  concern,  but 
must  emphasize  that  $48  million  in 


needless  storage  costs  seems  a  far 
greater  cost  than  that  of  distributing 
the  food  to  those  that  need  it. 

This  amendment  is  very  simple  but 
its  enactment  would  assist  thousands 
of  needy  Americans  to  receive  surplus 
food  and  feed  themselves  and  their 
families.  Food  banks  are  now  unable 
to  provide  TEFAP  commodities  to 
their  feeding  organizations.  My 
amendment  seeks  to  change  that  in- 
equity by  reopening  authority  for  food 
banks  to  receive  those  commodities 
which  are  distributed  through  the 
TEFAP  program.  The  amendment 
simply  deletes  statutory  language  re- 
lating to  the  date  when  a  progress 
report  and  an  annual  report  are  due 
imder  the  1983  demonstration  project, 
and  substitutes  a  requirement  for  an 
annual  report.  The  statutory  require- 
ment for  commodity  distribution  is 
mandatory. 

Some  food  banks  are  able  to  struc- 
ture themselves  to  the  point  where 
they  are  able  to  assist  TEFAP  distri- 
bution. The  nature  of  food  banks, 
however,  is  not  to  distribute  commod- 
ities themselves,  but  to  be  a  center  of 
distribution  for  emergency  feeding  or- 
ganizations. They  are  able  to  provide 
the  management  and  storage  skills 
which  often  have  been  lacking  in  the 
TEFAP  Program.  Let  me  emphasize 
the  importance  of  these  skills.  Last 
December  I  received  a  GAO  study 
which  Senator  Eagleton  and  I  had  re- 
quested. The  study  found  shocking  in- 
cidents where  surplus  cheese  and 
butter  had  been  left  to  rot  in  inad- 
equately managed  warehouses.  Inven- 
tory management  was  inadequate,  and 
some  warehouses  just  had  no  idea 
what  commodities  had  been  received, 
or  where  they  were  to  be  distributed. 
Food  banks  provide  far  superior  com- 
modity management,  and  the  use  of 
their  abilities  would  be  a  real  boon  to 
the  program. 

I  see  no  reason  to  debate  the  amend- 
ment at  length.  It  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  I  am  ready  to  discuss 
the  amendment  if  there  are  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  debat- 
ing here  the  Sasser-Gore  amendment 
to  permit  a  substantial  distribution  of 
a  good  deal  of  commodities  to  farmers 
in  need.  This  amendment,  in  compari- 
son to  what  the  Senate  is  about  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  pass  some  version  of 
that  amendment,  is  small  indeed,  be- 
cause this  amendment  only  deals  with 
making  it  easier,  making  it  possible, 
and  facilitating  the  distribution  of 
some  of  the  surplus  commodities,  spe- 
cifically some  of  the  600  million 
pounds  of  cheese  that  we  have  in  fed- 
erally supported  warehouses  where 
the  taxpayers  are  bearing  the  costs  of 
those  storage  facilities,  which  cheese 
could  be  distributed  to  the  poor  and  to 
emergency  feeding  groups  around  the 
country. 


It  cost  $48  million  a  year  to  store 
that  cheese  and  this  amendment  that 
I  offer  would  make  what  I  could  call 
technical  corrections  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1980  to  restore  existing 
authority  for  food  banks  to  receive 
commodities  under  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program, 
TEFAP,  and  to  distribute  them 
through  their  network  of  the  emer- 
gency food  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  that  the 
minority.  Senator  Long's  staff  have 
examined  this  amendment.  They  have 
indicated  to  me  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  it  on  their  side. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  it  on  our 
side. 

I  move  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2254)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  22SS 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 

Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  charitable  contri- 
bution deduction  to  farmers  who  donate 

agricultural  products  to  assist  victims  of 

natural  disasters) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  the  clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  unanimous  consent 
to  set  aside  the  Sasser  amendment? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  I»resident,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire 
of  my  friend  from  South  Carolina  how 
long  this  amendment  will  take? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  should  not 
take  over  3  or  4  minutes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Will  it  require  a  roll- 
call? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  Sasser  amendment,  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
automatic  under  the  precedents. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond)  for  himself  and  others  proposes 
an  amendment  numt>ered  2255. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SSC  .  CONTUBirnONS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PROP- 
ERTY FOR  VIcnMS  OF  NATURAL  DIS- 
ASTERS. 

(a)  In  GKNBtAL.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  contributions  of  ordinary 
income  and  capital  gain  property)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Spbcial  bulk  por  coimtiBDTioNS  or 

AGRICX7LTURAL  PRODUCTS  POB  VlCmU  OP  NATU- 
RAL oiSAsmts.— 

"(A)  IM  GKNKRAL.— For  purposes  of  this 
Itaragraph.  a  qualified  contribution  means  a 
charitable  contribution  of  an  agricultural 
product  by  a  taxt>ayer  who  produced  such 
agricultural  product,  if  such  taxpayer  is  ac- 
tively and  regularly  engaged  in  the  trade  or 
business  of  farming,  but  only  if— 

"(i)  the  donee  is  a  State,  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  an  agency  of  such  State 
or  political  subdivisions. 

"(ii)  the  agricultural  product  is  to  be  used 
by  the  donee  within  the  3-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  such  contribu- 
tion is  made  for  the  care  of  Individuals  who 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  a  drought. 
flood,  or  other  major  natural  disaster  that 
occurred  during  the  6-month  period  ending 
on  such  date. 

"(iii)  the  agricultural  product  is  not  trans- 
ferred by  the  donee  in  exchange  for  money, 
other  property,  or  services, 

"(iv)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  donee 
a  written  statement  certifying  that  the 
donee's  use  and  disposition  of  the  agricul- 
tural product  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clauses  (11)  and  (iii),  and 

"(V)  in  the  case  in  which  the  agricultural 
product  is  subject  to  regulation  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  such 
product  fully  satisfies  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  such  Act  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  for  180  days  before 
the  date  of  contribution. 

"(B)  Amouht  op  deduction.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  qualified  con- 
tribution (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (A)) 
shaU  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  wholesale 
market  value  of  the  agricultural  product  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  costs  or  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  production  of  such 
product  and  for  which  a  deduction  has  been 
taken  by  the  taxpayer. 

"(C)  DiFiM iTioRs.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(i)  Fair  market  valur.- The  term  "fair 
market  value'  means,  with  respect  to  any 
agricultural  product,  the  lowest  wholesale 
market  price  for  such  product  in  the  region- 
al market  nearest  the  taxpayer  during  the 
month  in  which  the  contribution  is  made. 

"(ii)  Agricultural  product.— The  term 
'agricultural  product'  means  any  hay,  feed, 
crop,  livestock,  poultry,  or  product  thereof, 
which  is  not  subject  to  any  excise  tax  im- 
posed under  chapters  51  and  52.". 

(b)  KppBcnvB  Datr.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  made  after  June  30, 
1986.  in  taxable  years  ending  after  June  30, 
IMS. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  just  take  about  a  minute  and  a 
half  here.  I  think  it  is  all  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  many  farmers  have 
been  donating  hay  and  feed  grains  to 
help    farmers    suffering    from     the 
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impact  of  a  natural  disaster.  Unfortu- 
nately, current  law  does  not  entitle 
these  generous  farmers  the  opportuni- 
ty to  take  a  fair  deduction  for  their 
charity.  Instead  of  receiving  much 
needed  income  for  this  hay,  farmers 
who  have  contributed  the  source  of 
their  livelihood  can  only  deduct  their 
actual  cost  in  the  product. 

This  bill  and  amendment  to  the  debt 
limit  extension  resolution  would  pro- 
vide a  charitable  contribution  to  the 
extent  of  the  lowest  wholesale  market 
price  for  the  agricultural  product.  The 
deduction  would  only  be  available  to 
agricultural  products  donated  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  who  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  drought,  flood, 
or  any  other  natural  disaster.  Farmers 
would  be  able  to  donate  their  products 
to  a  State  agency  which  would  certify 
that  all  reasonable  efforts  would  be 
made  to  distribute  the  products  to 
those  truly  in  need.  The  contribution 
must  be  made  within  6  months  of  the 
natural  disater. 

Mr.  President,  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  are  Senators  Hollings, 
Grassley,  Zorinsky,  Abdnor,  Boren, 
Denton,  Cochran,  Rockefeller. 
Helms.  Nickles,  Quayle.  Simpson, 
Mattingly.  Nunn,  Exon.  Pryor, 
Wallop.  Gore,  Heflin.  Riegle,  Hecht, 
Cohen,  Simon,  Andrews.  Wilson. 
BuRoicK,  and  Hawkins. 

If  any  other  Senators  desire  to  be 
added  I  would  be  glad  for  them  to  be 
added,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  can  add  their  names  any 
time  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senator  Lugar.  Senator 
Trible.  and  Senator  Stevens  be  added 
as  (M>sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  Chairman  Packwood  has 
agreed  to  accept  this  amendment  and 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  has  now  agreed  to  accept 
it,  the  distinguished  Senator  Heinz. 
and  also  Senator  Long  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  has  agreed  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Both  Senator  Packwood  and  I 
have  examined  the  amendment.  It 
does  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  says  it  will  do.  It  en- 
ables the  donation  at  the  lowest  appli- 
cable wholesale  price  of  commodities 
by  those  producers  of  those  commod- 
ities to  help  disaster  victims.  Those 
commodities  would  be  donated  in  a 
carefully  controlled  fashion  through  a 
designated  State  agency. 

Speaking  for  Senator  Packwood  and 
also  for  this  Senator,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 


•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  23.  1986,  the  U.S.  Senate  adopted 
a  resolution  to  commend  those  farm- 
ers who  have  donated  feed  grains  amd 
hay  to  farmers  in  areas  of  the 
drought-stricken  Southeast  so  they 
may  feed  their  livestock.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  a  cosponsor  of  that  resolu- 
tion, and  even  more  proud  to  repre- 
sent in  the  U.S.  Senate  the  over  110 
Indiana  farmers,  and  other  citizens  of 
48  Indiana  counties  who  were  involved 
in  this  relief  effort— Hoosiers  like  Gale 
McFarland  who  donated  the  hay  pro- 
duction of  an  entire  field,  which 
amoimts  to  nearly  2.000  bales.  An- 
other Hoosier,  Bob  Sheets,  trucked  ap- 
proximately 250  bales  of  hay  to  be 
loaded  for  delivery  to  the  Southeast. 
CSX  Transport  of  Greenfield,  IN.  do- 
nated a  train  to  transport  hay  to 
South  Carolina.  Indianapolis  State 
Avenue  Railyard  donated  their  facili- 
ties, and  Superior  Truck  Training 
Service  of  Indianapolis  donated  the 
use  of  50  trucks  to  transport  hay  from 
local  collection  sites  to  the  designated 
pickup  sites,  while  the  Mennonite  Dis- 
aster Services  provided  the  labor 
needed  to  load  the  hay  on  the  rail  cars 
and  trucks.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  of  Indian- 
apolis donated  100  tons  of  hay.  These 
are  just  of  few  of  the  Hoosiers  who 
were  willing  to  help  others  in  the  time 
of  adversity.  T(xlay  it  is  my  privilege 
to  cosponsor  the  ameniiment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  Senator  Thur- 
mond, which  would  allow  farmers  who 
make  such  donations  in  times  of  natu- 
ral disasters  a  tax  deduction  equal  to 
the  wholesale  market  value  of  the  do- 
nated commodities. 

This  amendment  would  afford  farm- 
ers who  donate  agricultural  goods  to 
States  which  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  drought,  flood,  frosts,  or  any 
natural  disaster  equitable  treatment 
imder  the  Tax  Code.  Under  current 
law.  money  contributions  to  charitable 
organizations  who  provide  disaster 
relief  are  tax  deductible  in  most  in- 
stances. Donations  of  ordinary  Income 
property,  however,  are  subject  to  spe- 
cial rules  in  order  to  prevent  fraud  and 
overvaluation.  The  amendment  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor  would  tailor 
these  special  rules  governing  gifts  of 
property  to  accommodate  emergency 
circumstances,  and  would  apply  only 
to  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  farmer 
embodies  the  character  of  persever- 
ance and  generosity  which  has  made 
our  Nation  great.  Our  Nation's  farm- 
ers, although  still  the  most  productive 
in  the  world,  are  in  the  midst  of  dire 
financial  straits.  These  economic  bad 
times  have  been  exacerbated  for  farm- 
ers in  the  Southeast  who  face  the 
worst  drought  In  the  past  100  years- 
spanning  the  period  that  weather 
records  have  been  kept.  Farmers 
throughout  the  Nation  have  rallied  to 
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donate  hay  and  feed  grains  to  South- 
eastern farmers  and  ranchers  so  that 
they  may  feed  their  livestock  which 
would  surely  otherwise  die.  These  do- 
nations certainly  represent  charitable 
giving  and  should  be  treated  as  such 
imder  our  tax  laws.  The  scope  of  this 
amendment  is  limited  strictly  to  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  catastrophic 
emergency  circumstances.  Further- 
more, it  limits  the  deduction  to  the 
lowest  wholesale  market  value  of  that 
commodity  in  the  market  nearest  the 
farmer  at  the  time  of  the  contribution. 
This  amendment  does  not  allow  abu- 
sive tax  avoidance,  but  rather  provides 
a  fair  deduction  like  that  afforded 
others  who  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
fellow  Americans  in  the  face  of  a  dis- 
aster.* 

•  Mr.  Wn^SON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
painfully  evident  that  our  Nation's 
Southeastern  farmers  are  facing  an 
economic  catastrophe  due  to  the 
severe  drought  within  the  region.  In 
the  past  few  weeks,  we  have  heard  of 
the  desperate  conditions  which  have 
already  claimed  an  estimated  700  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  agriculture 
losses.  In  response  to  this  severe  situa- 
tion. Senator  Thurmond  has  intro- 
duced an  amendment,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor,  which  will  pro- 
vide a  glimmer  of  hope  to  address  this 
crisis.  Under  existing  law.  these  unself- 
ish farmers  have  no  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  tax  deduction  for  their  gener- 
osity. If  enacted  this  amendment 
would  provide  a  tax  deduction  for 
farmers  who  donate  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  Individuals  who  have  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  drought,  flood,  or 
any  other  natural  disaster. 

This  legislation  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  protect  against  tax  fraud. 
The  State  departments  of  agriculture 
would  certify  that  the  donated  prcxl- 
ucts  would  actually  go  to  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  truly  in  need.  The  bill 
states  that  farmers  shall  account  for 
their  contributions  based  on  the 
lowest  wholesale  price  at  the  time  of 
donation  and  that  these  donations  are 
limited  to  agricultural  products  donat- 
ed within  6  months  following  a  natu- 
ral disaster. 

In  my  State  alone,  the  State  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  has  coordinated 
an  effort  entitled  "Operation  Haylift." 
which  has  united  the  generous  dona- 
tions from  California  farmers  with 
their  fellow  farmers  throughout  the 
country.  These  California  farmers 
have  donated  over  2.000  tons  of  hay 
representing  a  value  of  over  $150,000 
which  would  normally  be  fed  to  their 
own  livestock  or  sold  to  help  alleviate 
their  own  farm  debts.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  is  providing— at  no 
charge— the  transportation  service  to 
ship  these  donated  commodities  from 
the  west  coast  to  the  Southeast. 

I  believe  the  generous  actions  of  our 
Nation's  farmers  are  very  admirable. 
Currently,  they  are  facing  their  own 


economic  crisis;  however,  these  farm- 
ers are  willing  to  donate  hay  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Southeast  for  their 
livestock  in  order  to  survive  this  devas- 
tating drought.  Although  these  farm- 
ers are  not  asking  to  be  reimbursed  or 
subsidized  for  their  efforts,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  tax  deduction. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  will  tse  an  incen- 
tive for  additional  farmers  to  contrib- 
ute additional  commodities  to  their 
Southeastem  coimterparts. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  for  his  prompt  actions 
to  help  these  drought  stricken  farmers 
throughout  the  Southeast,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  him  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation.* 

CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PARMERS 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  in  support  of  Senator  Thur- 
MOND's  amendment  to  the  debt  limit 
extension  resolution,  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  2255.  This  bill  amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  an  eq- 
uitable charitable  deduction  to  individ- 
uals who  contribute  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  victims  of  a  natural  disaster. 

This  amendment  would  help  those 
generous  Americans  who  are  donating 
hay  and  feed  to  Southeastern  farmers 
whose  livestock  are  starving  because  of 
the  worst  drought  seen  In  over  100 
years. 

I  am  proud  of  the  American  spirit 
and  especially  want  to  recognize  the 
people  in  my  State  of  Wyoming  who 
are  donating  their  agricultural  ptod- 
ucts.  Wyoming,  like  other  States,  has 
experienced  financial  difficulties  in 
the  agricultural  Industry  during  the 
past  year,  but  we  are  not  as  unfortu- 
nate as  Southeastern  farmers  who 
were  hit  with  a  double-barrel— first 
the  financial  crisis  and  then  the 
drought. 

In  this  spirit.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment 
which  is  similar  In  concept  to  the 
charitable  contributions  we  make  to 
our  church,  or  to  preferred  organiza- 
tions, but  current  law  does  not  apply 
when  personal  property  is  the  gift  do- 
nated. This  legislation  has  been  draft- 
ed to  avoid  abuse  of  the  tax  law  as  it 
applies  to  charitable  contributions. 

This  amendment  applies  to  only 
gifts  distributed  by  the  proper  agency 
to  those  persons  who  have  suffered 
misfortune  due  to  a  natural  disaster. 
The  contribution  must  be  made  within 
6  months  of  the  natural  disaster. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2255)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
an  amendment.  I  do  not  know  if  he  is 
as  yet  prepared  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  advised  that 
that  amendment  is  not  yet  ready  to 
go.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

a  1120 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Sasser  amendment  be 
set  aside  for  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  that  I  am  prepared  to 
offer. 

Mr.  SASSEIR.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  how  long  this 
amendment  will  take? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  believe  I  am  very 
accurate  in  saying  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  it  should  take  just  a 
few  minutes.  About  three  Senators  are 
desiring  to  speak.  Further,  the  deter- 
mination of  that  conclusion  is  the  fact 
that  we  had  offered  this  with  relative- 
ly no  controversy  on  the  tax  bill  a 
month  ago.  It  was  controversial  at 
that  time  because  of  the  time  con- 
straints we  were  under.  So  we  were 
promised  to  bring  it  up  on  this  legisla- 
tion.   

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
whether  or  not  this  amendment  will 
require  a  roll(^l  vote? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  This  amendment 
will  not  require  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  amendment 
deals  with  terrorists  in  Libya. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
no  objection  to  temporarily  setting 
aside  our  amendment  to  take  up  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
with  the  stipulation  that  we  return 
immediately  to  our  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3366 

(Purpose:  To  deny  foreign  tax  credits  attrib- 
utable to  activities  conducted  in  foreign 
countries  which  repeatedly  provide  sup- 
port for  acts  of  international  terrorism) 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  Mr.  Orassley,  Mr. 
Lautenberg,  Mr.  Proxmirs,  Mr.  Denton, 
B4r.  Dole.  Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr.  Mattiholt, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2256. 
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Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

SK.  .  DENIAL  OP  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT  FOR 
TAXES  PAID  TO  COUNTRIES  SUPPORT- 
ING INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM. 

(a)  III  Oeneral.— Section  901  (relating  to 
taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  of  possessions 
of  the  United  States)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (i)  as  subsection  (j)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (h)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)  Denial  of  Foreign  Tax  Credit.  Etc. 
With  Respect  to  Countries  Which  Support 
International  Terrorism.— 

"(1)  In  genbrau— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part— 

"(A)  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  (or 
deemed  paid  under  section  902  or  960) 
during  the  taxable  year  to  any  country  iden- 
tified under  paragraph  (2)  as  repeatedly 
providing  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorism,  and 

"(B)  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section 
904  and  sections  902  and  960  shall  be  ap- 
plied separately  with  respect  to  income  for 
such  taxable  year  from  sources  within  any 
country  so  identified. 

"(2)  iDKimncATioii  OP  countries.— Para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  apply  to  countries  which  the 
Secretary  of  State,  pursuant  to  section  6(j) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  as 
amended,  has  designated  as  countries  that 
repeatedly  support  acts  of  international  ter- 
rorism. Notwithstanding  subparagraph 
(2MA).  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  State  determines  and 
certifies  to  Congress  that  a  specific  country 
listed  as  a  terrorist  country  under  6(j)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979,  as 
amended,  no  longer  supports  nor  carries  out 
terrorist  activities. 

"(3)  Pabt-year  rule.— If  an  identification 
under  paragraph  (2)  is  in  effect  for  less  than 
an  entire  taxable  year,  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  applied  by  taking  into  account  only  that 
portion  of  the  taxes  and  income  which  ac- 
crues (as  determined  under  regulations) 
with  respect  to  activities  which  occur  in  the 
portion  of  the  taxable  year  for  which  such 
identification  is  in  effect." 

(b)  ErrECTivE  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxes 
the  liability  for  which  accrues  with  respect 
to  activities  conducted  after  August  1,  1986. 
In  taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 

(2)  ExcEF-noN  POR  sale  for  divestiture  op 
ASSETS.- The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  taxes  the  li- 
ability for  which  accrues  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities— 

(A)  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  divesti- 
ture of  assets  held  by  a  taxpayer  in  a  for- 
eign country  to  which  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply,  and 

(B)  which  are  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment that  was  made— and  I  already  al- 
luded to  it— with  the  leadership  during 
the  consideration  of  the  tax  reform 


bill.  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  legislation  now  under  consider- 
ation, and  I  am  doing  this  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sena- 
tors: Senator  Lautenberg,  Senator 
Proxmire,  Senator  Denton,  Senator 
Harkin.  and  Senator  Dole.  Denton 

D  1130 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
deny  tax  advantages  to  companies  for 
their  operations  in  countries  that  ac- 
tively support  terrorists,  and  there- 
fore, to  require  our  tax  policy  to  con- 
form with  our  foreign  policy  of  com- 
batting terrorism.  Presently,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  designated  the 
countries  of  Libya.  Syria.  Iran,  Cuba, 
and  South  Yemen  as  terrorist  coun- 
tries, under  the  Export  Administration 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  imder  current  U.S. 
tax  laws,  U.S.  corporations  are  permit- 
ted to  credit,  on  a  dollar-for-doUar 
basis,  foreign  taxes  they  pay  against 
U.S.  taxes  that  would  otherwise  be  due 
on  overseas  earnings. 

The  intent  of  these  credits  is  to  pre- 
vent double  taxation  to  those  who 
work  or  invest  abroad,  a  laudable  tax 
policy  for  our  country  to  have.  We  do 
not  question  the  overall  positive  effect 
of  this  policy,  but  we  do  seriously 
question  whether  these  tax  benefits 
should  be  available  to  those  whose  ac- 
tivity provides  bread  and  butter  for 
State  sponsored  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  a  glaring  example  of 
the  unintended  effect  of  these  tax 
credits  can  be  seen  in  Libya,  where 
these  incentives  benefited  terrorists 
more  than  American  citizens.  Last 
year,  taxes  from  American  corpora- 
tions reportedly  amounting  to  $2  bil- 
lion were  paid  to  Qadhafi.  which  he 
used,  I  feel  comfortable  in  saying,  to 
bankroll  his  State-sponsored  terror- 
ism. 

Although  we  have  witnessed  a  pro- 
found decrease  in  Libyan-related  ter- 
rorist acts  since  the  American  bomb- 
ing of  Libya.  Qadhafi  has  vowed  he 
will  strike  again. 

In  addition,  a  potentially  more  seri- 
ous terrorist  threat  can  be  seen  in  the 
country  of  Syria,  which  has  one  of  the 
largest  armed  forces  in  the  Middle 
East.  Just  2  weeks  ago,  British  au- 
thorities directly  implicated  the 
Syrian  Government  for  the  first  time 
in  the  outrageous  attempt  3  months 
ago  to  plant  explosives  on  an  Israeli 
airliner  with  nearly  400  passengers 
aboard. 

We  all  know  there  are  terrorist 
training  camps  in  Syria.  Libya,  and 
other  terrorist  countries.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  can  we  in  Congress  stand  by 
and  allow  American  rcinpanies  and  in- 
dividuals to  help  prop  up  these  terror- 
ist regimes?  I  say  we  cannot  permit 
some  Americans  to  profit  from  reve- 
nues used  to  kill  and  terrify  other 
Americans. 


Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  and  my  fellow  cosponsors  in 
this  bipartisan  effort  to  kick  the  eco- 
nomic crutches  out  from  under  terror- 
ists and  the  cowardly  nations  that  sup- 
port them.  A  vote  for  this  amendment 
is  a  strong  and  clear  vote  against 
world-wide  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  offer  a  modification  to  the 
pending  amendment.  I  offer  this  modi- 
fication to  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Senators  D'Amato,  Chiles,  DeCon- 
ciNi,  and  Hollings  Join  me  as  support- 
ers of  this  modification. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  support  Sena- 
tor Grassley's  amendment,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  goes  far  enough.  My  modi- 
fication not  only  will  eliminate  the 
foreign  tax  credits  for  companies  or 
subsidiaries  doing  business  in  terrorist- 
supporting  nations,  but  it  will  also 
repeal  a  related  tax  credit  that  allows 
U.S.  companies  to  avoid  paying  taxes 
on  profits  earned  by  their  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries operating  in  such  nations. 

This  modification  also  expands  upon 
the  Grassley  amendment  by  including 
nations  we  do  not  recognize  or  with 
whom  we  have  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions as  well  as  the  terrorist  nations. 
In  all.  my  modification  affects  11  na- 
tions: Albania.  Angola,  Cambodia, 
Cuba,  Iran,  Libya,  Mongolia.  North 
Korea,  Southern  Yemen,  Syria,  and 
Vietnam. 

The  provision  repeals  the  tax  credits 
for  U.S.  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
companies  to  continue  to  avoid  taxes 
by  simply  reinvesting  the  profits  in 
other  foreign  ventures  without  the 
profits  ever  being  repatriated  to  the 
parent  company.  Without  this  modifi- 
cation repealing  deferral  on  these 
taxes,  eliminating  the  foreign  tax 
credit  will  really  have  no  teeth.  The 
U.S.  corporations  will  simply  launder 
all  business  profits  through  a  subsidi- 
ary. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  we  support 
such  international  pariahs  through 
our  Tax  Code. 

In  terrorist  nations  which  the  State 
Department  has  designated  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  Libya, 
Iran,  Syria,  Cuba,  and  South  Yemen, 
United  States  companies  operating 
abroad  get  a  1  for  1  tax  credit  for 
every  dollar  of  tax  paid  to  foreign  na- 
tions. Thus,  these  foreign  taxes  cost 
U.S.  companies  nothing,  zero,  but  they 
cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers  plenty. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  many  years, 
our  tax  policies  have  subverted  our 
foreign  policies.  We  should  not  en- 
courage, through  our  Tax  Code,  what 
we  discourage  through  diplomacy.  The 
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trade  impact  of  this  amendment  is  sig- 
nificant. We  are  talking  about  trade 
impact  all  the  time  here.  The  nations 
affected  ran  a  net  trade  surplus  with 
the  United  States  of  more  than  $1.4 
billion  in  Just  1985.  In  effect,  we  are 
encouraging  other  nations  to  levy  high 
taxes  on  U.S.  firms  operating  abroad. 

It  is  wrong,  Mr.  President,  to  use  our 
tax  policies  to  subvert  our  foreign  poli- 
cies. The  United  States  is  leading  the 
battle  against  international  terrorism. 
Our  allies  are  watching  closely  what 
we  do.  Our  allies  may  want  to  Join  us 
in  our  fight,  but  must  be  puzzled  by 
our  contracting  actions  between  our 
foreign  policies  and  our  tax  policies. 

State-sponsored  terrorism  Is  one  of 
the  worst  crimes  against  humanity. 
Nations  that  support  such  malicious 
and  cowardly  acts  are  the  indisputable 
pariahs  of  the  world  and  should  be 
treated  accordingly. 

It  is  difficult  enough.  Mr.  President, 
trying  to  convince  our  allies  to  Join  us 
in  ecconomic  sanctions  against  terror- 
ists, but  to  have  to  worry  whether  U.S. 
companies  are  legally  compromising 
our  efforts  is  something  else. 

Mr.  President.  I  compliment  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his 
amendment. 

I  understand  there  is  no  opposition 
to  my  modification  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  can  modify  his 
own  amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
accept  the  modification. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Chair  has  said,  only  the  author  of  the 
amendment  can  modify  his  amend- 
ment. He  can  modify  it  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  Senator  is 
very  correct.  I  do  so  modify  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Ls  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  .  DENIAL  OF  CERTAIN  TAX  BENEFITS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  ACTIVITIES  IN  CERTAIN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Denial  op  Foreign  Tax  Credit.— Sec- 
tion 901  (relating  to  taxes  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  of  possessions  of  the  United 
States)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (i)  as  subsection  (j)  and  by  Inserting 
after  subsection  (h)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)  Denial  op  Foreign  Tax  Credit,  etc. 
With  Respect  to  Certain  Foreign  Coun- 
tries.— 

"(I)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part- 

"(A)  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  (or 
deemed  paid  under  section  902  or  960) 
during  the  taxable  year  to  any  country  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  and 

"(B)  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section 
904  and  sections  902  and  960  shall  be  ap- 
plied separately  with  respect  to  income  for 


such  taxable  year  from  sources  within  any 
country  so  identified. 

"(2)  Countries  to  which  subsection  ap- 
plies.— 

"(A)  In  general.- This  subsection  shall 
apply  to  any  foreign  country.— 

"(i)  the  government  of  which  the  United 
States  does  not  recognize,  unless  such  gov- 
ernment is  otherwise  eligible  to  purchase 
defense  articles  or  services  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act, 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  which  the  United 
States  has  severed  diplomatic  relations, 

"(iil)  with  respect  to  which  the  United 
States  has  not  severed  diplomatic  relations 
but  does  not  conduct  such  relations,  or 

"(iv)  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has, 
pursuant  to  section  6(j)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  as  amended,  desig- 
nated as  a  foreign  country  which  repeatedly 
provides  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorisms. 

"(B)  Period  por  which  subsection  ap- 
plies.—This  subsection  shall  apply  to  any 
foreign  country  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  during  the  period— 

"(i)  beginning  on  the  later  of— 

"(I)  January  1, 1987.  or 

"(ID  6  months  after  such  country  becomes 
a  country  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
and 

"(ii)  ending  on  the  date  the  Secretary  of 
State  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  such  country  is  no  longer  described 
In  subparagraph  (A). 

"(3)  Part-year  rule.— If  this  subsection 
applies  to  any  foreign  country  for  any 
period  less  than  an  entire  taxable  year, 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by  taking 
into  account  only  that  proportion  of  the 
taxes  and  income  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
for  the  taxable  year  as  the  portion  of  the 
taxable  year  which  includes  such  period 
bears  to  the  entire  taxable  year." 

(b)  Denial  op  Deferral  op  Income.— 

(1)  General  rule.— Section  952(a)  (defin- 
ing subpart  F  income)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  and",  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  income  of  such  corporation  de- 
rived from  any  foreign  country  during  any 
period  during  which  section  904(i)  applies  to 
such  foreign  country." 

(2)  Income  derived  prom  foreign  coun- 
try.—Section  952  (defining  subpart  F 
income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•(e)  Income  Derived  From  Foreign  Coun- 
try.—The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(5),  including  regulations  which  treat 
income  paid  through  1  or  more  entities  as 
derived  from  a  foreign  country  to  which  sec- 
tion 904(i)  applies  if  such  income  was,  with- 
out regard  to  such  entities,  derived  from 
such  country." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1.  1987. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
those  who  might  argue— though  I 
have  not  heard  it  yet— that  somehow 
foreign  policy  issues  of  terrorism  have 
no  business  being  discussed  with  the 
general  subject  of  tax  reform  or  tax 
legislation  in  general,  I  think  miss  a 
very  important  point  in  the  area  of 
foreign  tax  credits  as  applied  to  terror- 
ist countries.   Our  tax  system   is  in 


direct  conflict  with  our  foreign  policy 
interest  of  defeating  terrorism.  For- 
eign policies  and  tax  policies  are  close- 
ly interrelated. 

If  we  are  really  serious  about  getting 
tough  with  the  terrorists,  we  have  to 
strike  at  terrorism  in  every  conceiva- 
ble legitimate  way.  This  surely  in- 
cludes denying  terrorists  indirect  tax 
subsidies. 

D  1140 

Mr.  President,  I  do  see  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  on  the  floor,  who  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation.  I  shall  yield 
the  floor  if  the  Senator  seeks  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
yes,  I  Joined  with  Senator  Grassley  in 
offering  this  amendment  to  deny  for- 
eign tax  credits  to  companies  operat- 
ing in  countries  that  actively  support 
terrorism.  This  amendment  is  similar 
to  S.  2429,  legislation  that  Senator 
Grassley  and  I  introduced  as  the 
Anti-Terrorism  Tax  Act  on  May  8, 
1986.  It  will  save  tax  dollars,  not  spend 
them. 

Our  Tax  Code  currently  permits 
U.S.  corporations  that  do  business  in 
foreign  countries  to  credit  the  taxes 
they  pay  to  foreign  governments 
against  their  U.S.  tax  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  "foreign  tax  credit"  is  to 
prevent  corporations  that  operate 
abroad,  and  those  that  invest  in  them, 
from  being  subject  to  double  taxation. 
That  principle  is  not  at  issue  here. 
The  issue  is  whether  American  tax- 
payers should  subsidize,  even  indirect- 
ly, governments  that  support  and 
sponsor  terrorism.  I  say  they  should 
not. 

To  prevent  that  subsidy,  and  to  en- 
courage companies  to  leave  countries 
that  sponsor  terror,  this  amendment 
would  deny  the  foreign  tax  credit  to 
corporations  that  operate  in  countries 
that  have  exhibited  a  pattern  of  sup- 
port for  terror  as  verified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  his  terrorist  list.  Ini- 
tially, we  started  with  five  coimtries, 
which  particularly  were  listed  because 
of  their  support  of  terrorism.  Of 
course,  that  amendment  has  now  been 
modified  by  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment and  while  we  have  some  con- 
cerns about  whether  or  not  we  invade 
the  province  of  the  foreign  policymak- 
ers in  our  country,  we  believe  that  all 
nations  that  are  identified  with  terror- 
ism should  be  included  on  this  Ust. 

The  one  thing  I  do  not  want  to  do. 
however,  is  get  confused  with  other 
foreign  policy  objectives.  When  we  dis- 
cuss Angola,  it  seems  there  are  other 
sides  of  that  issue  that  include  some 
support  from  the  Government  of 
South  Africa.  Therefore,  while  I  am 
troubled  by  some  parts  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  support  it,  because  I  think  we 
have  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  sup- 
press terrorism  and  not  in  any  way,  di- 
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rectly  or  indirectly,  lend  our  support 
to  it 

Governments  that  support  terror  are 
specifically  defined  by  reference  to  the 
terrorist  list  that  is  kept  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  Right  now.  as  I  said,  there  are 
five  countries  on  that  list— Libya, 
Syria,  Iran,  South  Yemen,  and  Cuba. 
We  prohibit  tax  credits  if  countries 
participate  in  an  international  boy- 
cott; why  should  we  do  less  with  coun- 
tries that  support  terrorism? 

This  amencbnent  will  deny  the  bene- 
fit of  American  tax  dollars  to  coun- 
tries who  practice  terror,  dollars  that 
often  provide  the  financial  support  for 
a  regime  dedicated  to  terror.  Libya  is  a 
case  in  point.  Last  year,  Qadhafi  gar- 
nered $2  billion  in  tax  revenue  from 
the  taxes  of  American  companies  oper- 
ating in  Libya;  $2  billion  used  for  the 
killing  of  innocent  Americans  and 
others  around  the  globe;  $2  billion  to 
train  and  equip  those  who  blow  up  dis- 
cotheques and  airplanes. 

If  we  are  to  destroy  Libya's  ability  to 
foment  terror  around  the  world,  we 
must  undercut  the  oil  revenues  that 
keep  her  afloat  by  making  it  less  prof- 
itable for  American  companies  to 
pump  oU  in  Libya.  How  can  we  expect 
the  cooperation  of  our  allies  in  our 
program  to  isolate  Libya  economically 
and  diplomatically  if  we  ourselves  pro- 
vide tax  benefits  to  companies  operat- 
ing there? 

Although  most  American  companies 
have  now  left  Libya,  this  amendment 
applies  to  all  companies  that  could  op- 
erate there  or  in  any  other  terrorist 
country  in  the  future. 

When  we  introduced  S.  2429,  the 
Anti-Terrorism  Tax  Act.  it  required 
that  the  foreign  tax  credit  be  denied 
to  companies  operating  in  terrorist 
countries  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  For  companies  oper- 
ating in  Libya  who  have  been  under 
orders  to  leave  the  country  for  some 
time,  this  is  not  unfair. 

However.  Mr.  President,  to  give  com- 
panies now  in  Syria,  South  Yemen, 
Iran,  and  Cuba  time  to  leave  without 
selling  their  assets  at  bargain  base- 
ment prices,  we  have  provided  some 
leeway  in  our  amendment.  It  permits 
companies  to  receive  the  foreign  tax 
credit  during  the  time  it  takes  to  sell 
or  divest  themselves  of  assets  In  ter- 
rorist countries,  provided  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  grants  such  an 
exception.  It  will  also  provide  time  for 
companies  operating  in  countries  put 
on  the  terrorist  list  in  the  future  to 
adjust  to  losing  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

Bir.  President,  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready voted  to  deny  tax  benefits  to 
Americans  who  continue  to  work  in 
Libya  in  defiance  of  President  Rea- 
gan's orders.  We  should  do  the  same 
for  corporations  who  operate  in  terror- 
ist countries. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment  to  send  a  message  that 
the  U.S.  Government  will  no  longer 
credit  taxes  paid  to  terrorists  against 
taxes  owed  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  because,  in  this  and  many  other 
areas,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  him.  He  has  been  very  help- 
ful and  I  hope  I  have  been  helpful  to 
him  in  several  areas.  He  has  really 
been  out  in  front  on  this  issue  and  I 
want  to  recognize  that. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I 
share  his  sentiments.  We  have  worked 
on  many  things  and  I  think  they  have 
always  been  fruitful  and  positive.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  in  this  area  as  well. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  modified  amendment:  Sen- 
ators D'Amato.  Chiles.  DeConcini, 
and  HoLLiNGS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  modification  to  Senator 
Grasslet's  amendment  to  eliminate 
certain  tax  preferences  for  U.S.  com- 
panies operating  in  nations  which  we 
do  not  recognize,  with  which  we  do  not 
have  diplomatic  relations,  or  which 
are  supporters  of  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  for  far  too  long,  we 
have  allowed  our  tax  policy  to  subvert 
our  foreign  policy.  It  is  unconscionable 
that  U.S.  companies  operating  in  na- 
tions hostile  to  the  United  States  are 
provided  the  same  tax  preference 
treatment  as  if  they  were  doing  busi- 
ness in  our  closest  allied  nations.  It  is 
unthinkable  for  me  that  we  allow  na- 
tions which  we  do  not  recognize,  with 
which  we  do  not  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, or  which  support  international 
terrorism  against  Americans  to  benefit 
from  our  Tax  Code. 

U.S.  companies  operating  overseas 
are  provided  a  doUar-for-dollar  tax 
credit  against  U.S.  taxes  for  taxes  paid 
abroad.  The  Tax  Code  also  allows  U.S. 
taxes  on  income  earned  abroad  by  for- 
eign subsidaries  of  U.S.  firms  to  be  de- 
ferred until  that  income  is  remitted  to 
U.S.  parent  corporations.  Our  amend- 
ment eliminates  these  tax  breaks  for 
income  earned  in  nations  hostile  to 
the  United  States. 

Only  four  countries— Albania. 
Angola.  Mongolia,  and  North  Korea- 
are  withheld  United  States  diplomatic 
recognition.  Cuba.  Iran.  Cambodia, 
South  Yemen,  and  Vietnam  are  na- 
tions with  which  we  have  severed  rela- 
tions. Under  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  the  State  Department  has 
listed  five  nations  which  support  inter- 
national terrorism:  Libya.  Iran.  Syria. 
Cuba,  and  South  Yemen.  These  11 
pariah  nations  are  eligible  to  benefit 


economically  from  tax  breaks  provided 
by  an  indiscriminate  application  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Code.  This  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  officially  hold  these  hos- 
tile powers  in  the  lowest  regard.  Sur- 
prisingly, some  of  these  nations  also 
enjoy  most-favored-nation  trading 
status  auid.  in  the  case  of  Angola. 
Syria,  and  Iran,  there  is  substantial 
United  States  trade. 

We  believe  the  nations  listed  above 
should  no  longer  benefit  from  this 
preferential  tax  treatment.  We  should 
not  encourage  through  our  Tax  Code 
what  we  discourage  through  diploma- 
cy. We  therefore  propose  that  U.S. 
firms  be  denied  foreign  tax  credits  for 
payments  they  make  to  governments 
we  do  not  recognize,  have  severed  rela- 
tions with,  or  which  are  officially  con- 
sidered sponsors  of  terrorism. 

Presently,  if  a  U.S.  firm  pays  $1  of 
tax  to  any  of  these  hostile  govern- 
ments, it  receives  an  equivalent  $1  re- 
duction in  its  U.S.  corporate  taxes. 
This  arrangement  helps  illegitimate 
and  outlaw  governments,  in  effect,  to 
finance  their  activities  by  drawing  on 
the  resources  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Es- 
sentially, our  tax  policy  is  encouraging 
them  to  set  their  taxes  as  high  as  pos- 
sible. 

To  reduce  the  rewards  to  such  gov- 
ernments and  to  increase  the  taxes 
paid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  our  amend- 
ment will  eliminate  this  tax  credit  for 
firms  doing  business  in  these  nations. 
This  favorable  tax  treatment,  howev- 
er, will  be  restored  once  normal  rela- 
tions are  resumed.  Making  restoration 
contingent  upon  the  reestablishment 
of  normal  relations  will  give  U.S.  firms 
operating  inside  the  borders  of  our  en- 
emies an  increased  incentive  to  work 
toward  reconciliation. 

The  trade  impact  of  this  amendment 
is  significant.  The  naitons  listed  above 
ran  a  net  trade  surplus  with  the 
United  States  of  more  than  $1.4  billion 
in  1985.  Many  argue  that  we  should 
conduct  no  business  with  these  re- 
gimes; here  we  argue  merely  that  we 
should  at  least  not  use  our  Tax  Code 
to  worsen  our  trade  imbalance  with 
these  nations.  A  more  rational  tax 
policy  in  this  instance  will  help  our 
trade  balance,  increase  our  tax  reve- 
nues, create  new  jobs  at  home,  and  im- 
prove our  security. 

To  make  the  foreign  tax  credit 
repeal  truly  effective,  it  also  is  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  a  complementary  tax 
break.  Under  current  law.  cori>orate 
income  earned  in  foreign  coimtries  is 
not  subject  to  U.S.  tax  until  it  is  even- 
tually repatriated  back  to  the  United 
States.  In  many  cases,  this  could  take 
years.  This  provision  is  also  repealed 
for  these  hostile  nations  by  our 
amendment.  Otherwise,  companies 
could  choose  never  to  repatriate  their 
earnings.  Perversely,  this  would  en- 
courage them  to  use  the  profits  earned 
in  these  nations  to  further  expand 
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their  business  operations  in  enemy 
countries. 

Th6  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment is  January  1,  1987;  this  is  suffi- 
cient notice  to  provide  U.S.  firms  with 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  its  impo- 
sition. In  the  future,  our  amendment 
would  provide  a  6-month  grace  period 
before  the  imposition  of  these  restric- 
tions whenever  we  refuse  to  recognize 
or  sever  relations  with  a  nation,  or 
name  that  nation  formally  as  a  spon- 
sor of  terrorism. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
makes  good  sense  economically  and 
politically.  It  is  time  that  we  align  our 
tax  policy  with  our  foreign  policy.  The 
United  States  is  leading  the  battle 
against  international  terrorism  and  to 
isolate  pariah  nations.  Our  allies 
which  may  want  to  Join  us  in  our  fight 
must  be  puzzled  by  our  contradicting 
foreign  and  tax  policy  actions.  It  is  dif- 
ficult enough.  Mr.  President,  trying  to 
convince  our  allies  to  join  us  in  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  outlaw  na- 
tions to  have  to  worry  whether  U.S. 
companies  are.  legally,  compromising 
our  efforts. 

I  urge  strong  Senate  support  for  this 
important  measure.* 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  further  statement  to  make  at 
this  point.  I  hope  that  following  my 
promise  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, we  can  move  to  consideration  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEn/IN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  friend  from  Iowa  for  his 
leadership  and  others  who  have 
worked  on  this.  It  is  obviously  an  im- 
portant contribution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2256).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEKDMKRT  HO.  32B0 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LE^VIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  4 
minutes  as  in  morning  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  TRADE 
POUCY  AND  TRADE  RECORD 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  administration  announced  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  with 
Japan  regarding  semiconductors.  The 
administration  hopes  that  the  agree- 
ment will  limit  the  diunping  into  our 
country  of  subsidized  Japanese  semi- 
conductors while  opening  up  the  Japa- 
nese market  to  our  semiconductors.  I 
hope  so,  too.  But  it  is  too  early  to 
judge  the  effect  of  that  agreement  as 
the  industry  itself  pointed  out  this 
morning. 

It  is  not.  however,  too  early  to  judge 
the  administration's  overall  trade 
policy  and  trade  record.  It  has  been  a 
disaster— and  it  can  lead  to  a  debacle  if 
it  isn't  changed  to  recognize  reality. 

The  President  can  begin  that  process 
when  he  discusses  trade  in  his  Satur- 
day radio  address  to  the  Nation.  In 
that  speech,  he  wUl  need  to  do  more 
than  point  to  a  semiconductor  agree- 
ment whose  value  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined and  whose  alleged  relief  comes 
too  late  to  help  thousands  of  workers 
and  hundreds  of  businesses.  He  cannot 
Just  praise  an  uncertain  futiu-e  while 
we  have  an  all-too-certain  present. 

Two  days  ago.  the  Commerce  De- 
partment announced  that  we  had  a 
negative  trade  balance  of  $14.2  billion 
for  the  month  of  Jime  alone.  That 
gives  us  a  trade  deficit  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1986  of  almost  $84  billion. 
At  this  rate.  1986  will  be  a  banner  year 
for  trade  deficits— we  could  easily 
exceed  last  year's  record  deficit  of 
$148  biUion.  I  hope  the  President  will 
explain  the  threat  the  record-breaking 
trade  deficit  poses  to  our  economy. 
Even  more  importantly.  I  hope  that  he 
will  give  us  an  alternative  to  continu- 
ing in  this  direction— concrete  ways  to 
reduce  the  trade  deficit  substantially. 

That  is  my  hope.  But  my  fear  is  that 
the  President  will  simply  attack  the 
House  of  Representative  as  it  gets 
ready  to  vote  on  an  override  of  his 
veto  of  the  textile  bill  which  Congress 
passed  last  year.  Congress  put  off  an 
override  vote  for  almost  8  months  in 
order  to  give  the  President  time  to  ne- 
gotiate limits  on  the  imports  that  are 
threatening  to  completely  bury  our 
domestic  textile  and  apparel  industry 
in  a  mountain  of  foreign-made  fabric. 
What  we've  gotten  are  several  bilater- 
al agreements  with  some  of  the  major 
foreign  exporters  of  textiles  which 
limit  the  increase  in  the  textiles  they 
may  send  to  the  United  States.  And 
that  is  something  that  those  exporters 
have  pledged  to  do  before— and  failed 
to  do  before.  The  House  will  be  decid- 
ing next  week  whether  they  are  satis- 
fied with  a  strategy  which  simply 
might  slow  down  the  rate  of  increase 
in  imports  and  in  the  trade  deficit— 


but  does  nothing  to  reduce  those  im- 
ports and  that  deficit. 

Rather  than  attacking  the  Congress, 
I  hope  the  President  will  acknowledge 
that  congressional  concern— from  both 
parties— is  evidence  that  his  trade 
policy  isn't  giving  American  workers  or 
American  industry  the  attention  and 
support  they  deserve. 

Finally,  I  hope  the  President  will 
talk  about  the  future  of  the  American 
worker.  About  25.000  American  jobs 
are  lost  for  every  $1  billion  of  our 
trade  deficit.  With  our  deficit  heading 
toward  the  $160  billion  mark  this  year, 
that  translates  into  4  million  Ameri- 
cans who  may  not  be  working  next 
year  because  of  our  trade  imbalance. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent's trade  policy  did  not  work  last 
year,  it  is  not  working  this  year,  and 
unless  some  changes  are  made,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  not  be  working 
next  year  because  of  the  President's 
policy. 

In  his  speech  on  Saturday,  I  hope 
the  President  indicates  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  work  with  Congress  to  fix  what 
is  not  working.  I  hope  he  avoids  the 
temptation  to  merely  condemn  Con- 
gress for  succumbing  to  "special  inter- 
ests" or  for  seeking  to  pass  "kamikaze" 
legislation.  This  land  of  rhetoric  will 
not  reduce  the  trade  deficit.  It  is  going 
to  take  an  aggressive,  activist  trade 
policy,  one  which  goes  after  other 
countries'  unfair  trade  practices,  one 
which  opens  up  markets  in  countries 
that  currently  keep  out  our  goods,  and 
one  which  helps  to  improve  our  coun- 
try's competitiveness  in  the  world 
market. 

While  I  hope  the  President  will  say 
these  things,  I  am  afraid  aU  we  will 
hear  tomorrow  is  lots  of  talk  about  the 
inherent  virtues  of  free  trade  and  next 
to  nothing  about  the  fact  that  free 
trade  only  works  when  everyone  plays 
by  the  same  rules. 

Right  now  the  Congress  understands 
those  rules.  We  understand  that  the 
time  to  play  has  long  since  passed.  We 
should  not  play  imder  unfair  rules; 
they  do  not  work  and  as  a  result  nei- 
ther do  millions  of  Americans.  It  is 
time  for  some  fair  play.  And  that 
means  it  Is  time  to  adopt  a  firm  and 
decisive  policy  designed  to  deal  with 
the  unfair  trading  practices  of  other 
nations  and  the  ineffective  trade 
policy  adopted  by  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
quonmi  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INCREASE  IN  STATUTORY  LIMIT 
ON  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  Senate  continues  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
the  Senate  entered  into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  limiting  debate  on 
the  amendment  proposed  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helms].  I  rise  to  indicate  to  Sena- 
tors with  an  interest  in  this  amend- 
ment that  it  would  be  the  intention  of 
this  Senator  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  lay  aside  the  pending  amendment 
for  the  period  of  1  hour,  which  is  what 
the  Senate  agreed  to,  so  that  we  might 
conclude  debate  on  Senator  Helms' 
amendment.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  has 
asked  protection  until  1  o'clock.  It  is  5 
minutes  to  12  and  it  seems  to  me,  if  we 
took  up  that  amendment,  it  would 
work  to  his  and  the  advantage  of 
many  other  Senators.  The  key  thing 
that  I  want  to  advise  my  colleagues  of 
is  that  there  are  opponents  to  the 
Helms  amendment,  and  I  want  them 
to  be  able  to  be  present  before  I  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request.  I  do 
not  wish  to  in  any  way  preclude  their 
opportunity  to  debate  the  Helms 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  am  not 
going  to  make  that  request.  I  am  going 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  renew  that  re- 
quest in  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1200 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  indicat- 
ed a  moment  ago  that  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
set  aside  the  pending  amendment.  I 
am  still  not  ready  to  do  so,  but  I  want 
to  encourage  the  principal  opponents 
to  Senator  Helms'  amendment.  Sena- 
tor Eagleton  and  Senator  Mathias, 
who  should  be  concluding  at  this  very 
minute  the  business  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  come  to  the 
floor.  The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee can  meet  only  until  noon  today. 
Unanimous  consent  has  not  been  en- 
tered into  for  them  to  continue  past  12 
noon  today.  It  1«  this  Senator's  hope 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  their  hear- 
ing, those  two  Senators  will  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  so  that  we  may 
take  up  the  Helms  amendment. 

We  may  be  forced  to  take  up  the 
Helms  amendment  rather  quickly,  to 
try  to  expedite  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  or  we  may  be  forced  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote  on  the  Sasser  amend- 
ment. 


It  is  the  desire  of  at  least  one  Sena- 
tor, Senator  Dixon,  who  has  a  com- 
mitment to  meet  Father  Jenco,  to  not 
have  a  vote  before  1  o'clock.  I  hope  we 
do  not  put  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  we  have  to  vote  on  any  amend- 
ment before  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  very  cooperative  in  setting  aside 
the  pending  amendment  in  order  to 
take  up  other  amendments  and  to  ac- 
commodate our  colleagues.  We  want  to 
continue  to  do  that. 

We  will  be  agreeable  to  setting  aside 
the  pending  amendment  at  some  junc- 
ture, if  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
so  requests,  to  accommodate  him  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  But 
I  do  wish  to  emphasize  that  following 
disposition  of  the  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, which  I  understand  has  a  time 
agreement  of  1  hour  and  15  min- 
utes  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  agreement  is  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Following  the  expiration  of  the  1 
hour,  or  such  time  shorter  than  that 
which  may  be  required,  I  do  intend  to 
press  for  the  pending  amendment  and 
to  dispose  of  that  expeditiously.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

I  say  that  so  that  my  colleagues  who 
may  be  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
or  in  their  offices  will  know  that  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  sometime  shortly 
following  disposition  of  the  Helms 
amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
his  cooperation.  It  is  quite  true  that 
he  has  been  most  helpful.  He  has  done 
everything  he  can  to  help  expedite  our 
consideration  of  other  business,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
him. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatfield).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMCNDMENT  NO.  3267 

(Purpose:  To  void  D.C.  Law  S-170.) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sume that  it  will  be  In  order  for  me  to 
call  up  the  amendment.  Incidentally,  I 
wish  to  modify  it  or  send  a  new  version 
to  the  desk.  Maybe  the  latter  would  be 
better.  I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  have 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  tempo- 
rarily set  aside  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania had  done  that.  I  do  make 
such  a  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Helms],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Denton,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2257: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following: 

SEC.  .  disapproval  of  action  of  the  dis- 
trict OF  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL. 
The  Congress  disapproves  of  the  action  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  described 
as  follows:  The  Prohibition  of  Discrimina- 
tion in  the  Provision  of  Insurance  Act  of 
1986  (D.C.  Law  6-170):  and.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  D.C.  Law  6-170 
shall  be  null  and  void  effective  from  June  6, 
1986. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require.  Also,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair  to 
notify  me  when  I  have  used  20  min- 
utes of  my  time. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  time 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  on 
the  Helms  amendment  of  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  time  agree- 
ment is  1  hour. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  quite 
wel(K)me. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  a  result  of  an  agreement  I 
have  made  with  about  600  black  minis- 
ters whose  congregations  represent 
150,000  members  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia—a very  fine,  dedicated  group 
of  ministers  who  are  concerned,  and 
rightly  so,  about  an  action  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  City  Council. 

The  D.C.  City  Council  passed  an 
unfair  and  unwise  law— the  number  of 
it  is  D.C.  Law  6-170— and  it  is  identi- 
fied as  the  D.C.  AIDS  law.  Congress, 
of  course,  has  the  authority,  under 
both  the  Constitution  and  the  D.C. 
Home  Rule  Act,  to  veto  this  law. 

I  am  going  to  get  into  the  details  as  I 
move  along,  but  first  let  me  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  ministers  who  are  so  per- 
ceptive about  this  matter.  They  are 
fine,  dedicated  ministers  In  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

The  point,  Mr,  President— and  this 
has  been  emphatically  made  by  the 
ministers— Is  that  D.C.  Law  6-170  dts> 
criminates  In  favor  of  a  special  class  of 
people  whose  lifestyles  places  them  at 
risk  of  developing  AIDS;  and  this  law 
would  require  everybody  else  to  pick 
up  the  tab. 

It  involves  Insurance,  health,  life, 
and  disability  insurance.  Of  course,  as 
we  all  know,  insurance  is,  and  should 


be,  a  matter  of  contract  between  the 
insurer  and  the  insured.  It  has  l>een  a 
longstanding  practice  of  the  insurance 
industry  to  base  premiums  on  individ- 
ual or  group  risk,  and  actuarial  stand- 
ards are  established,  of  course.  Those 
at  higher  risk  of  developing  a  disease, 
whatever  it  may  be,  pay  higher  premi- 
ums. That  is  the  way  it  works.  Those 
who  are  healthy  pay  a  standard  premi- 
um. This  system  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract, without  Government  interfer- 
ence, has  served  the  people  of  this 
country  well,  providing  insurance  at 
fair  rates  for  well  over  a  century.  But 
along  comes  the  D.C.  City  Council, 
Mr.  President,  deliberately  upsetting 
the  apple  cart. 
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The  D.C  AIDS  law  is  an  unfair  law 
because  it  would  suspend  longstanding 
risk  assessment  practices  for  a  rela- 
tively few  individuals  and  would  force 
insurance  companies  to  carry  such  in- 
dividuals at  low  risk  premiums.  It  is  an 
unwise  law,  Mr.  President,  because  it 
will  ultimately  frustrate,  if  not  deny, 
thousands  of  D.C.  citizens  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  life,  health,  and  dis- 
ability insurance.  The  insurance 
simply  will  not  be  available  because  in- 
surers will  have  ceased  doing  business 
in  D.C,  as  some  have  decided  to  do,  or 
the  insurance  will  be  too  costly  to 
obtain.  Either  way,  the  majority  of 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
lose,  and  lose  big,  for  the  sake  of  a  spe- 
cial group. 

That  is  the  case  as  stated  by  the 
hundreds  of  black  ministers  and  the 
150,000  members  of  their  congrega- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  insurance  indus- 
try spent  thousands  of  dollars  lobby- 
ing against  D.C.  law  6-170.  Since  the 
D.C.  council  turned  a  deaf  ear,  the 
fine  black  ministers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  their  congregations 
have  come  together  to  oppose  D.C.  law 
6-170  and  to  support  my  efforts  to 
overturn  this  unjust  law. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  in  detail. 
D.C.  law  6-170.  which  was  passed  on 
May  27.  prohibits  health,  disability 
and  life  insurers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  all  testing  for  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  [AIDSl. 
aids  related  complex  [ARC]  and  the 
HTLV-III  Infection  and  from  using 
any  test  to  deny,  amend,  cancel,  or 
refuse  to  renew  a  policy.  D.C.  law  6- 
170  also  prohibits  an  insurer  from 
asking  an  applicant  his  or  her  occupa- 
tion, sex,  sexual  oreintatlon,  marital 
status,  age  or  similar  factors  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  probabili- 
ty of  his  or  her  contracting  AIDS.  For 
6  years  under  this  D.C.  law.  Insurers 
are  prohibited  from  raising  the  rates 
of  those  who  test  positive  for  the  pres- 
ence of  any  probable  causative  agent 
of  AIDS,  ARC  or  the  HTLV-III  infec- 
tion. Unless  the  applicant  has  been  di- 
agnosed  by   a   licensed   physician   as 


having  AIDS  or  the  applicant  displays 
other  symptoms  to  show  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  developed  AIDS,  the  insur- 
er cannot  conduct  any  AIDS  test  to 
determine  insurance  or  to  set  premi- 
ums. 

If  ever  there  was  a  piece  of  unjusti- 
fied special  interest  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  it.  For  every  other 
disease,  an  insurer  can  use  any  avail- 
able medical  information  and  tests  to 
determine  whether  an  applicant  has  a 
disease  or  is  at  high  risk  of  contracting 
a  disease  or  illness.  The  insurer  can 
test  an  applicant  for  high  blood  pres- 
sure, diabetes,  cancer,  allergies, 
anemia,  alcohol,  drug  abuse,  paralysis, 
and  heart  attacks.  The  insurer  can  nm 
blood  tests  to  determine  the  appli- 
cant's health  status.  The  insurer  can 
consider  if  the  applicant  is  overweight, 
or  if  he  smokes.  The  insurer  can  ask 
the  applicant  about  his  medical  histo- 
ry. The  insurer  can  consider  the  appli- 
cant's occupation.  And  the  list  goes  on 
and  on.  If  the  insurer  determines  that 
the  individual  is  at  high  risk,  he  is 
either  denied  insurance  or  the  appli- 
cant's premiums  are  set  in  accordance 
with  his  individual  risk. 

That  is  the  way  the  game  works  ev- 
erywhere except  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia where  these  people  with  a  life- 
style of  their  own  who  deliberately  put 
themselves  at  risk  in  contracting  AIDS 
are  singled  out  by  the  D.C.  Council 
and  told,  "We  are  going  to  put  you  on 
a  little  bit  of  a  pedestal  and  we  are 
going  to  give  you  preferential  treat- 
ment." 

The  fine  black  ministers  and  their 
congregations  do  not  like  this  and  I  do 
not  blame  them. 

So  if  the  D.C.  AIDS  bUl  takes  effect, 
and  it  will  unless  Congress  does  some- 
thing about  it  or  imless  the  courts  do 
something  about  it,  insurers  will  have 
to  suspend  these  longstanding  prac- 
tices for  those  applicants  who  have 
contracted  the  AIDS  virus  and  are  at 
risk  of  developing  AIDS.  The  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  [CDC]  estimated 
that  5  to  10  percent  of  those  who  are 
infected  with  the  AIDS  virus  will  de- 
velop a  severe  case  of  AIDS  possibly 
within  5  years  and  20  to  30  percent 
will  develop  ARC.  A  July  22,  1986, 
report  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress said  flatly,  "Current  estimates 
are  that  at  least  one-third  of  those 
who  test  positive  will  develop  AIDS." 

Representatives  of  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry have  testified  before  Congress 
opposing  State  laws  forbidding  insur- 
ers from  using  antibody  tests  to  deter- 
mine Insurability. 

On  November  1,  1985,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  held 
hearings  on  the  financing  of  health 
care  costs  associated  with  AIDS.  In  his 
testimony.  Dr.  Donald  Chambers,  vice 
president  and  chief  medical  director  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Co.  testified: 


This  violation  of  sound  underwriting  prin- 
ciples is  one  to  which  the  industry  takes  ex- 
ception, as  it  marks  an  unprecedented  de- 
parture from  an  insurers  traditional  ability 
to  underwrite  with  access  to  all  pertinent 
medical  information.  Legislative  sanctions 
of  this  type  simply  foster  adverse  selection— 
a  process  by  which  a  disproportionate 
number  of  high-risk  individuals  are  given  in- 
centive to  purchase  health  insurance,  result- 
ing in  a  severely  skewed  and  unfair  subsidi- 
zation of  the  high-risk  group  by  the  low-risk 
population.  The  industry  feels  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  as  insurers  of  the  population 
at  large  to  do  all  we  can  to  detect  the  minor- 
ity of  applicajits  who  have  been  infected 
with  the  AIDS  virus.  Testing  applicants  for 
the  presence  of  the  HTLV-III  antibody  does 
indeed  provide  the  underwriter  a  reliable 
tool  on  which  to  base  his  risk  assessment. 

On  July  24  I  received  a  letter  signed 
by  15  independent  D.C.  life  underwrit- 
ers. In  that  letter,  similar  points  were 
reiterated.  They  stated: 

As  professionally  trained  and  experienced 
insurance  underwriters,  we  oppose  D.C.  Act 
6-170's  ban  on  all  forms  of  AIDS  testing  for 
the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Sound  insurance  underwriting  requires 
the  questioning  of  applicants  on  all  factors 
which  would  impact  on  that  applicant's  ex- 
pected mortality.  D.C.  Act  6-170  prohibits 
questioning  on  an  important  aspect  of  an  in- 
surance applicant's  present  and  future 
health. 

(2)  Sound  insurance  underwriting  princi- 
ples require  that  policyholders'  premiums 
cover  the  policyholder's  risk.  By  barring  an 
investigation  of  a  major  risk  factor,  D.C.  Act 
6-170  requires  that  increased  costs  incurred 
by  that  factor  to  be  imt}osed  on  all  other 
policyholders.  Insurance  costs  will  increase 
substantially  as  a  result. 

(3)  Insurance  firms  unwilling  to  assume 
the  burden  of  an  unknown,  vastly  expensive 
risk  may  well  do  not  more  business  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  reducing  the  choices 
available  to  District  residents. 

(4)  Other  high  risk  groups  such  as  victims 
of  hypertension  already  pay  substantially 
higher  premiums.  Those  premiums  must  in- 
crease still  further  to  cover  the  risk  created 
by  AIDS  exposed  policyholders. 

Senator  Helms,  we  urge  you  to  keep  up 
your  fight  to  overturn  D.C.  Act  6-170,  the 
only  law  in  the  nation  which  bans  any  and 
all  forms  of  AIDS  testing  for  insurance  pur- 
poses. 

As  this  letter  indicates,  and  as  I  have 
said  before,  if  D.C.  law  6-170  takes 
effect,  Mr.  President,  one  of  two 
things  will  happen.  The  insurance 
companies  will  cease  doing  business  in 
D.C.  because  it  is  uneconomic,  or  pol- 
icyholders not  at  risk  of  developing 
AIDS  will  be  forced  to  foot  the  bill  for 
the  AIDS  group  in  the  form  of  higher 
premiums,  including  those  policyhold- 
ers who  are  already  paying  higher  pre- 
miums because  they  are  at  risk  of  de- 
veloping another  Illness  such  as  cancer 
or  a  heart  attack,  or  whatever. 

As  this  last  letter  Indicates,  the  In- 
surance Industry  will  not  ultimately  be 
the  one  to  suffer.  Whether  liuurers 
stay  In  the  District  or  leave,  the  ones 
who  will  suffer  will  be  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia.  If  the  Insur- 
ers stay,  the  person  who  works  at  a 
small  company,  who  makes,  let  us  say, 
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I1B.000  a  ytv,  and  who  partloipatM  in 
a  imaU  group  health  Imurano*  plan, 
will  bt  foitwd  to  pay  higher  premlunu 
for  lomeone  elM'i  health  rlik.  And,  of 
coune,  If  the  employer  paya  50  to  60 
percent  of  the  premium,  he  will  have 
to  dish  out  more  money  u  well. 

Or  what  about  a  single  mother 
struggling  to  keep  her  Income  above 
the  poverty  line,  where  every  penny 
coimts?  She  will  be  the  one  forced  to 
pay  for  someone  else's  health  risk. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  three  in- 
surance companies  have  already  decid- 
ed to  pull  out  of  D.C.  In  a  Jime  28. 
1986  Washington  Times  article,  it  was 
reported  that  three  insurance  compa- 
nies—Geico,  Bankers  Security,  and 
Berkshire  Life— intend  to  leave  D.C. 
Another  life  insurance  company- 
Golden  Rule  Life— has  scrapped  its 
plans  to  open  a  regional  marketing 
office  in  the  District  for  health  poli- 
cies. 

It  is  not  coincidental,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  companies  are  pulling  out. 
They  are  packing  up  and  moving  away 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  stay  if 
the  D.C.  AIDS  biU  takes  effect.  In  the 
June  28  Washington  Times  article, 
Berkshire  Life's  president.  Albert  Cor- 
nelio,  is  quoted  as  sajring: 

The  law  essentially  takes  away  our  ability 
to  underwrite  in  a  normal  fashion  as  we 
would  for  any  other  disease.  .  .  .  For  a  com- 
pany such  as  Berkshire,  this  is  a  risk  we  just 
can't  handle. 

Concerned  D.C.  ministers  and  the 
Federation  of  Citizens  Associations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  written 
me  supporting  my  efforts  to  overturn 
the  D.C.  law  6-170. 

The  Reverend  John  G.  Martin, 
founder  and  executive  director  of  the 
Third  World  Assembly,  Inc..  wrote  me 
a  letter  dated  July  30.  1986.  In  the 
letter  he  said: 

The  Third  World  Assembly.  Inc.  domicUed 
in  Washington.  D.C.  and  whose  executives 
mostly  reside  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
support  SJ.  Res.  366  to  disapprove  D.C.  law 
6-170.  ...  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
can  see  the  wisdom  of  your  decision  to  mor- 
ally uphold  their  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  Reverend  Cleveland  B.  Sparrow, 
chairman  of  the  moral  majority  and 
pastor  of  Sparroworld  Baptist  Temple, 
wrote  me  on  July  24.  1986.  In  his  letter 
he  stated: 

I  thank  Ood  continuously  for  your  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  United  States 
Congress  to  repeal  the  poorly  conceived 
D.C.  Act  6-170  and  to  protect  the  citizens  as 
weU  as  the  three  million  annual  visitors  to 
Washington.  D.C.  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  a  shining  star  In  the 
Free  Western  World. 

At  another  point  in  the  letter  he 
states: 

I  urge  you  to  keep  up  your  fight  to  over- 
turn D.C.  Act  6-170.  the  only  law  in  the 
nation  which  bans  any  and  all  forms  of 
AIDS  testing  for  insurance  purposes.  I  have 
been  aanired  that  you  will  receive  additional 
letters  in  support  of  the  position  stated  in 
this  letter. 


On  July  10,  I  raoalvad  a  latur  from 
the  Reverend  John  D,  BuM«y.  In  hU 
letter  he  stated: 

This  comes  to  urge  you  and  to  commend 
you  in  all  the  efforts  you  have  made  and  are 
making  to  overturn  D.C.  Act  6-170,  which 
was  recently  passed  by  the  D.C.  City  Coun- 
cil and  signed  into  law  by  the  Mayor. 

At  another  point  in  the  letter  he 
states: 

The  Baptist  Ministers'  Conference  of 
Washington,  D.C.  and  Vicinity  is  an  organi- 
zation of  Baptist  pastors  and  ministers  with 
a  membership  of  more  than  600.  They  voted 
that  I  should  testify  on  their  behalf  at  a 
regular  meeting  in  June.  The  pastors  who 
are  members  of  this  Conference  represent 
approximately  150,000  members  in  their 
churches. 

I  am  a  pastor  of  long  standing  and  high 
respect  among  the  ministry  and  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  having  been 
Pastor  of  Bethesda  Baptist  Church  for  the 
past  32  years.  We  urge  you.  sir,  to  do  what- 
ever you  can  to  overturn  this  unreasonable 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Reverend  Spar- 
row, Reverend  Martin  or  Reverend 
Bussey,  although  I  hope  that  I  have 
that  opportunity  in  the  near  future.  I 
do  appreciate,  however,  their  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  They,  as  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  as  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  have  done  a  re- 
markable job  in  alerting  District  resi- 
dents to  the  dangers  of  the  D.C.  AIDS 
law. 

The  Federation  of  Citizens  Associa- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  sup- 
ports my  efforts  as  well.  A  letter  from 
the  Federation's  president,  Mabel 
Morris,  stated: 

The  Federation  of  Citizens  Associations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  represents  thou- 
sands of  District  residents  through  their 
memberships  in  neighborhood  citizens  asso- 
ciations concerned  with  all  phases  of  com- 
munity life  such  as  health,  education,  trans- 
portation, public  works,  etc. 

It  does,  through  unanimous  action  of  its 
Executive  Board  in  a  meeting  on  June  10. 
1986.  oppose  D.C.  Act  6-170  known  general- 
ly as  the  AIDS  Insurance  Act. 

It  does  also  support  resolutions  by  Sena- 
tor Helms  and  Representative  Dannemeyer 
urging  Congressional  disapproval  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  mind,  the 
choice  is  simple.  We  can  ignore  the 
concerns  of  the  insurance  industry— 
that  they  will  have  to  raise  premiiuns 
for  everyone,  or  pull  out  of  D.C.  We 
can  ignore  the  D.C.  ministers  and  the 
thousands  of  members  of  their  congre- 
gations who  are  pleading  with  us  to 
overturn  D.C.  law  6-170— or— we  can 
listen  and  exercise  our  constitutional 
power  and  overturn  this  unwise  and 
unjust  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  the  letters  of  Reverend  Sparrow, 
Reverend  Bussey,  Reverend  Martin, 
Reverend  FuUer  and  the  letter  from 
the  15  D.C.  life  underwriters  as  well  as 
the  letter  from  the  Federation  of  Citi- 
.;ens  Associations  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  letters  be  printed  in 


the  RaooRS  at  the  oonolualon  of  my  re* 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SPAMiowoaLO  Baptist  Tbmpli, 

July  24,  1988. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  I  thank  Ood  con- 
tinuously for  your  outstanding  leadership  in 
the  United  States  Congress  to  repeal  the 
poorly  conceived  D.C.  Act  6-170  and  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  as  well  as  the  three  million 
annual  visitors  to  Washington,  D.C,  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
a  shining  star  in  the  Free  Western  World. 

Mayor  Marion  Barry  and  the  D.C.  City 
Council  chaired  by  Mr.  David  Clark  have 
shown  disregard,  if  not  total  contempt  for 
approximately  98  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  that  far  less 
than  2%  of  the  population  have  tested  posi- 
tive for  aids.  This  is  a  blatant  act  of  discrim- 
ination against  innocent  victims  of  cancer, 
cardio-vascular  diseases,  muscular  dystro- 
phy and  other  Illnesses.  This  is  not  only  dis- 
crimination, but  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Provision  of  the  14th 
Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Con- 
gress is  required  to  take  appropriate  action 
when  the  U.S.  Constitution  has  been  violat- 
ed and  the  anticipated  action  is  In  complete 
accord  with  Section  601  of  the  D.C.  Home 
Rule  Act. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  illogical 
action  taken  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council 
when  they  passed  D.C.  Act  6-170.  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  Pastor  of  the  Sparroworld  Baptist 
Temple,  a  father  of  five  children,  a  citizen 
of  Washington.  D.C.  for  30  years  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Washington,  D.C.  Chapter  of 
the  Moral  Majority  I  have  been  made  aware 
of  a  broad  base  effort  to  repeal  D.C.  Act  6- 
170. 

( 1 )  By  copy  of  this  letter,  the  City  Council 
is  again  requested  to  call-back  D.C.  Act  6- 
170. 

(2)  The  Baptist  Ministers  Conference  of 
Washington,  D.C.  and  Vicinity  of  which  I 
am  one  of  approximately  500  Baptist  Minis- 
ters voted  to  condemn  the  bill  because  it 
was  discriminatory. 

(3)  The  D.C.  Board  of  Elections  has  au- 
thorized a  referendum  for  the  4  November 
1986  general  election  and  efforts  are  under- 
way to  obtain  the  required  13.000  signatures 
on  petitions.  It  is  estimated  that  this  effort 
will  cost  the  citizens  of  Washington,  D.C. 
over  $100,000.00  and  would  not  be  necessary 
if  Congress  would  repeal  D.C.  Act  6-170. 

(4)  On  22  July  1986.  Ministers  of  Washing- 
ton united  with  the  Insurance  representa- 
tives to  repeal  D.C.  Act  6-170's  ban  of  AIDS 
testing  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Sound  insurance  underwriting  requires 
the  questioning  of  applicants  on  all  (actors 
which  would  Impact  on  that  applicant's  ex- 
pected mortality.  D.C.  Act.  6-170  prohibits 
questioning  on  an  Important  aspect  of  an  in- 
surance applicant's  present  and  future 
health. 

(2>  Sound  Insurance  underwriting  princi- 
ples require  that  policyholders'  premiums 
cover  the  policyholder's  risk.  By  barring  an 
investigation  of  a  major  risk  factor.  D.C.  Act 
6-170  requires  the  increased  costs  Incurred 
by  that  factor  to  be  imposed  on  all  other 
policyholders.  Insurance  costs  wlU  Increase 
substantially  as  a  result. 

(3)  Insurance  firms  unwilling  to  assume 
the  burden  of  an  unknown,  vastly  expensive 
risk  may  well  do  no  more  business  in  the 
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District  of  Columbia,  r«duotng  the  oholoe* 
ftvallable  to  DUtrlot  riMldentii. 

(4)  Other  high  risk  groups  auch  as  vlotlms 
of  hypertension  already  pay  substantially 
higher  premiums.  Those  premiums  must  in- 
crease still  further  to  cover  the  rUk  created 
by  AXDS  exposed  policyholder!. 

I  urge  you  to  keep  up  your  fight  to  over- 
turn D.C.  Act  6-170,  the  only  law  in  the 
nation  which  bans  any  and  all  forms  of 
AIDS  testing  for  insurance  purposes.  I  have 
been  assured  that  you  will  receive  additional 
letters  in  support  of  the  position  stated  in 
this  letter. 

Thank  you  again  for  what  you  will  do. 

Yours-in -Christ, 
Rev.  Cleveland  B.  Sparrow,  Sr., 

Pastor,  SparrowoTld  Baptist  Temple, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.C.  Moral 
Majority. 

The  third  World  Assembly,  Inc. 

Washington,  DC,  July  30,  1986. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Senator  Helms:  The  Third  World  Assem- 
bly, Inc.  domiciled  In  Washington,  D.C.  and 
whose  executives  mostly  reside  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  support  SJ  Res.  366  to 
dL-  approve  D.C.  Law  6-170. 

After  joining  congressman  Dannemeyer  in 
his  initial  effort  to  overturn  the  deadly  leg- 
islation contained  in  D.C.  Law  6-170,  and 
appearing  in  testimony  before  Hon.  Walter 
E.  Pauntroy.  Chairman  of  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Affairs  and  Health  July  14,  1986.  and 
being  thwarted  by  a  minority  group  on  a 
proposed  D.C.  Referendum  temporarily,  it  is 
a  blessing  from  God  that  we  have  such  men 
as  yourself  morally  persuaded  that  what  is 
good  for  the  nation  Is  good  for  all. 

The  Third  World  Assembly,  Inc.  whole- 
heartedly supports  SJ  Res.  366  which  you 
have  Introduced  In  the  Senate  for  the  good 
of  aU. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  can  see  the 
wisdom  of  your  decision  to  morally  uphold 
their  constitutional  responsibilities. 
Yours  for  a  better  nation. 

Rev.  John  G.  Martin, 
Founder/Executive  Director. 

Federation  op  Citizens 

Associations  op  the 
District  op  Columbia, 

July  16,  1986. 
District  op  Columbia  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 
To  Members  op  the  Committee:  The  Fed- 
eration of  Citizens  Associations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  represents  thousands  of 
District   residents   through   their  member- 
ships In  neighborhood  citizens  associations 
concerned  with  all  phases  of  community  life 
such  as  health,  education,  transportation, 
public  works,  etc. 

It  does,  through  unanimous  action  of  its 
Executive  Board  In  a  meeting  on  June  10, 
1986,  oppose  D.C.  Act  6-170  known  general- 
ly as  the  AIDS  Insurance  Act. 

It  does  also  support  resolutions  by  Sena- 
tor Helms  and  Representative  Dannemeyer 
urging  Congressional  disapproval  of  this 
Act. 

It  hereby  communicates  to  the  Congress 
its  action  and  reasons  therefor  on  the  at- 
tached sheet.  It  further  believes  that  Its 
large  constituency  makes  It  deserving  of  rec- 
ognition at  public  hearings  on  any  matter 
which  It  deems  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Mrs.  Edward  B.  Morris. 

President 


D,C,  Aot  6^170  OPTORlTiON 
ThP  Federstlon  of  Citlsans  Assootattons  of 
the  DUtrlot  of  Columbia  oppoaei  Aot  6-170 
for  a  number  of  reasoiu: 

1.  It  prohibits  Insurora  from  considering 
lifestyle  choices  as  they  do  In  the  case  of 
smoking. 

2.  It  excludes  an  obviously  correlated 
factor,  sexual  lifestyle,  from  basic  under- 
writing decisions. 

3.  It  treats  AIDS  differently  from  other 
insurance  underwriting. 

4.  It  will  increase  the  Insurance  premiums 
of  the  general  population  above  those  In 
surrounding  jurisdictions. 

5.  It  will  price  the  poor  out  of  affordable 
insurance. 

6.  It  will  extend  the  price  regulation  of  in- 
surance into  this  one  unique  area. 

7.  It  will  drive  insurance  companies  from 
the  District,  such  as  Geico. 

8.  It  condones  illegal  acts  such  as  sodomy 
and  drug  use. 

9.  The  D.C.  Council  treats  insurance  as  an 
industry  non  grata  while  giving  favorite 
treatment  to  other  industries  such  as  devel- 
opment and  liquor. 

10.  It  is  slapping  the  Congress  in  the  face 
for  disapproving  the  "sex  act"  five  years 
ago. 

11.  The  AIDS  bUl  Is  mislabeled.  Titled  to 
prohibit  insurance  discrimination,  it  falls  to 
address  many  "discriminations"  of  other 
kinds.  The  description  of  the  bill  talks  about 
testing  and  benefits  but  also  contains  a 
great  deal  more. 

The  Federation  does  not  see  Congression- 
al disapproval  of  the  AIDS  Insurance  Act  as 
being  contrary  to  the  principles  of  home 
rule  which  Include  possible  Congressional 
disapproval  as  part  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

Moreover,  If  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
comes a  mecca  for  persons  Infected  with 
AIDS  and  if  affordable  Insurance  becomes 
scarce,  the  quality  of  life  here  will  deterio- 
rate to  such  an  extent  that  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  government  will  be  Impaired 
due  to  low  morale  and  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing employees,  and  tourists  (Americans 
from  all  over  the  nation  wishing  to  visit 
their  nation's  capital)  will  be  deterred. 

These  Issues  are  germane  to  the  Federal 
Interest  and  merit  disapproval  of  D.C.  Act  6- 
170. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  wish  to  disap- 
prove D.C.  6-170,  it  can  take  action  remand- 
ing the  issue  to  referendum  and  facilitate 
the  local  referendmn  process  by  extending 
the  Congressional  review  period  to  enable 
referendum  sponsors  to  gather  enough  sig- 
natures to  get  the  Issue  on  the  ballot  In  Sep- 
tember or  November. 

The  House  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee should  send  some  sort  of  action  to  the 
House  floor  even  if  a  negative  recommenda- 
tion to  permit  the  duly  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  debate,  amend,  and 
vote  on  the  matter. 

This  Federation  urges  that  the  Congress 
disapprove  D.C.  Act  6-170. 

July  23, 1986. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  We,  the  under- 
signed are  firmly  opposed  to  D.C.  Act  6-170 
and  support  your  efforts  to  overturn  that 
legislation  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

As  professionaly  trained  and  experienced 
life  insurance  experts,  we  oppose  D.C.  Act 
6-170's  ban  on  all  forms  of  AIDS  testing  for 
the  following  reasons: 


( 1 )  Sound  liuuranee  underwritini  requires 
the  questioning  of  appllosnts  on  all  faotora 
which  would  Impact  on  that  appltcant'i  ex' 
pected  mortality.  D.C.  Act  6-170  prohibit* 
questioning  on  an  Important  aspect  of  an  In- 
surance applicant's  current  health. 

(2)  Sound  Insurance  underwriting  princi- 
ples require  that  policyholders'  premiums 
cover  the  policyholder's  risk.  By  barring  an 
Investigation  of  a  major  risk  factor,  D.C.  Act 
6-170  requires  the  Increased  costs  Incurred 
by  that  factor  to  be  Imposed  on  all  other 
policyholders.  Insurance  costs  wlU  Increase 
substantially  as  a  result. 

(3)  Insurance  firms  unwilling  to  assume 
the  burden  of  an  unknown,  vastly  expensive 
risk  may  well  do  no  more  business  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  reducing  the  choices 
available  to  District  residents. 

(4)  Present  practice  of  classifying  risks  is 
non-discriminatory.  Persons  In  higher  risk 
groups,  such  as  victims  of  hypertension  pay 
higher  premiums  than  those  who  are  in 
good  health.  This  bill  is  unfair  because  it 
denies  equal  treatment  to  all  applicants. 

Senator  Helms,  we  urge  you  to  keep  up 
your  fight  to  overturn  D.C.  Act  6-170,  the 
only  law  in  the  nation  which  bans  any  and 
all  forms  of  AIDS  testing  for  Insurance  pur- 
poses. 

Sincerely. 

FiPTEEN  Insurance  Experts. 

Bethesda  Baptist  Church, 
Washington,  DC,  July  30, 1986. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  This  comes  to  urge  you  and  to 
commend  you  In  all  the  efforts  you  have 
made  and  are  making  to  overrun  D.C.  Act  6- 
170,  which  was  recently  passed  by  the  D.C. 
City  Council  and  signed  Into  law  by  the 
Mayor. 

I  recently  spoke  before  Congressman  Dan- 
nemeyer for  the  Baptist  Ministers'  Confer- 
ence and  have  since  then  spoken  before  the 
D.C.  House  Committee  in  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  D.C.  Act  6-170.  Since  that 
time  I  have  organized  a  committee  entitled 
"The  Committee  Against  D.C.  Act  6-170." 
This  Committee  is  In  the  process  now  of 
gathering  signatures  in  an  attempt  to  place 
this  on  the  ballot  in  November  for  the 
people  to  vote  for  or  against. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  testimony  I 
gave  before  the  House  Committee  on  D.C. 
Affairs.  This  will  give  the  reasons  for  our 
opposition. 

The  Baptist  Ministers'  Conference  of 
Washington,  D.C.  and  Vicinity  Is  an  organi- 
zation of  Baptist  pastors  and  ministers  with 
a  membership  of  more  than  600.  They  voted 
that  I  should  testify  on  their  behalf  at  a 
regular  meeting  In  June.  The  pastors  who 
are  members  of  this  Conference  represent 
approximately  150,000  members  in  their 
churches. 

I  am  a  pastor  of  long  standing  and  high 
respect  among  the  ministry  and  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  having  been 
Pastor  of  Bethesda  Baptist  Church  for  the 
past  32  years.  We  urge  you.  Sir,  to  do  what- 
ever you  can  to  overturn  this  unreasonable 
Act. 

Yours  in  Christian  service. 

Rev.  John  D.  Bussey. 

Statement  op  Reverend  John  D.  Bussey 
To  Hon.  Jesse  Helms.  Hon.  William  Danne- 
meyer. 

I  am  pastor  of  Bethesda  Baptist  Church 
of  Washington.  D.C.  and  the  chairman  of 
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the  Committee  Against  D.C.  Act  6-170.  I  am 
speaking  for  the  committee  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Baptist  Ministers  Conference  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  vicinity  of  which  the  Rev- 
erend William  H.  Montgomery  is  president. 

Sirs.  I  urge  you  and  your  committee  to  put 
in  motion  the  necessary  procedures  to  cause 
D.C.  Act  6-170  to  be  overturned  or  repealed 
for  the  following  reasons. 

The  first  ground  is  that  the  measure  is 
anti-business.— 11  forces  the  insurance  in- 
dustry to  cover  persons  who  have  tested 
positive  on  any  test  to  screen  for  the  pres- 
ence of  any  probable  causative  agent  of 
AIDS. 

An  insurer  may  not  use  age,  marital 
status,  geographic  area  of  residence,  sex, 
sexual  orientation  or  any  other  similar  fac- 
tors or  combination  of  factors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  to  predict  whether  any  indi- 
vidual may  in  the  future  develop  AIDS  or 
an  AIDS  related  complex. 

An  insurer  may  not  use  age,  marital 
status,  geographic  area  of  residence,  occupa- 
tion, sex,  sexual  orientation  in  determining 
rates,  premiums,  dues  assessments,  benefits 
covered  or  expenses  reimbursable. 

An  Insiuxr  may  not  require  or  request  any 
individual  directly  or  indirectly  to  take  any 
test  to  screen  for  the  presence  of  any  proba- 
ble causative  agent  of  AIDS  or  AIDS  related 
complex. 

An  insurer  may  not  request  any  individual 
directly  or  indirectly  to  disclose  whether  he 
or  she  h<is  taken  such  test. 

Sirs,  it  is  my  conviction  and  that  of  the 
Committee  Against  D.C.  Act  6-170  and  the 
Baptist  Ministers  Conference,  that  the 
above  mentioned  provisions  of  D.C.  Act  6- 
170  run  blatantly  and  foolhardedly  counter 
to  the  established  and  sound  business  prac- 
tices of  the  insurance  industry.  We  are  con- 
vinced. 

Sirs,  that  a  law  of  this  kind  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  could  very  well  force  every 
major  insurance  company  to  flee  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  Bankrupt  them  if  they 
dare  to  stay.  The  only  other  obvious  alter- 
native for  them  would  be  to  increase  their 
rates  and  premiums  beyond  the  ability  of  all 
but  the  most  affluent  to  afford. 

D.C.  Act  6-170  is  anti-business  in  that  it 
criminalizes  traditionally  sound  business 
practices  of  the  Insurance  industry. 

The  bill  states  that  it  is  illegal  to  discrimi- 
nate because  of  age.  If  such  logic  were  ap- 
plied to  the  automobile  insurance  industry, 
such  insurers  would  be  compelled  to  charge 
every  driver  the  same  rates  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  experienced  and  settled 
senior  citizens  with  no  history  of  accidents 
or  young  teenagers  out  to  bum  up  the  road. 
The  bill  also  states  that  it  is  illegal  to  dis- 
crimination because  of  marital  status.  Once 
again  looking  at  the  automobile  insurers  as 
an  example,  the  bill  would  require  the  in- 
dustry to  charge  a  parent  driving  carefully 
because  his  vehicle  is  loaded  with  his  small 
loved  ones  as  a  single  young  person  who 
cares  about  no  one  but  himself.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  measure  applies  to  auto- 
mobile insurance.  I  cite  these  examples  to 
demonstrate  how  each  of  us  has  been  living 
with  "quote-unquote"  discrimination  by  the 
insurance  industry  for  decades  except  we 
have  long  recognized  the  validity  and  legali- 
ty of  the  logic  supported  by  actuarial  tables. 

The  bill  makes  it  illegal  to  utilize  the  re- 
sults of  any  test  to  determine  the  likelihood 
that  a  person  will  develop  or  actually  has 
AIDS  for  the  next  five  years.  The  logic  is 
that  it  takes  five  years  for  any  test  to  prove 
statistically  reliable.  The  error  with  that 
logic  is  that  is  assumes  that  no  one  in  the 


field  of  medical  science  is  already  in  the 
process  of  developing  a  test  which  will  prove 
accurate  next  year  because  they  started 
four  years  ago  or  two  years  from  now  be- 
cause they  started  two  years  ago  and  so  on. 
The  city  council  and  the  mayor,  in  enacting 
this  legislation,  have  stated  that  it  is  Just 
too  bad  if  such  a  test  is  announced  before 
five  years  is  up!  If  this  act  is  not  repealed, 
any  person  with  stock  in  an  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  district  is  well  advised  to  trade 
it  in. 

D.C.  Act  6-170  is  unreasonable.— This  act 
purports  to  safeguard  AIDS  victims  against 
discrimination  where  insurance  coverage  is 
concerned.  What  this  act  really  does,  sirs  is 
to  blatantly  discriminate  against  every 
other  citizen  in  D.C.  and  eventually  the 
entire  Nation.  It  seeks  to  force,  by  law,  the 
insurers  to  issue  policies  to  many  persons 
who  are  totally  uninsurable.  We  contend 
that  this  is  unwarranted  preferential  treat- 
ment at  the  obvious  expense  of  all  of  us.  E^r- 
eryone  knows  that  family  medical  history  of 
high  blood  pressure,  cancer,  heavy  smoking, 
heart  disease,  sickle  cell  anemia,  stroke,  etc. 
have  long  been  used  by  the  insurance  indus- 
try to  determine  the  insurability  of  an  indi- 
vidual and  the  costs  of  his  premium. 

By  the  enactment  of  this  measure,  the 
city  council  and  the  mayor  have  lead  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be- 
lieve that  the  protections  of  the  act  do  not 
extend  to  persons  who  actually  have  AIEKS 
at  the  time  of  application  for  insurance. 
That  is  not  correct.  Only  persons  who  have 
actually  been  diagnosed  as  having  aids  are 
exempt  from  the  protections  of  the  act. 

If  a  person  has  AIDS,  but  does  not  Imow 
it  or  if  he  knows  he  has  AIDS,  but  he  has 
not  been  to  a  doctor  for  treatment  he  is  pro- 
tected by  the  act— even  though  he  has 
AIDS.  What  rational  reason  can  the  city 
council  give  for  refusing  an  insurer  the  abil- 
ity to  administer  the  test  and  to  require  fur- 
ther diagnosis  by  a  physician  for  a  person 
who  tests  positive?  The  act  simply  goes  too 
far. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  act  possibly  hurts 
the  very  citizens  it  purports  to  protect  by 
prohibiting  the  testing.  Many  individuals 
who  have  aids  unknowingly  would  find  out 
when  they  applied  for  insurance,  tested 
positive  and  followed  up  the  test  with  medi- 
cal diagnosis  by  a  qualified  physician. 

The  citizens  for  whom  I  speak  are  con- 
vinced that  the  unreasonableness  of  D.C. 
Act  6-170  is  enouth  to  recommend  its  repeal 
by  Congress. 

[This  section  addressed  to  Mr.  Pauntroy, 
personally] 

Our  efforts  in  coming  before  you  today  are 
not  anti-homerule.-MT.  Chairman,  we  are 
in  the  process  of  seeking  to  have  this  law  re- 
pealed through  the  referendum  process. 
The  initiative,  referendum  and  recall  proce- 
dures are  part  an  parcel  of  the  ability  of  any 
jurisdiction  to  exercise  homerule.  In  this  ju- 
risdiction, however,  the  referendum  process 
is  fatally  defective.  A  proposer  of  an  initia- 
tive has  180  days  within  which  to  secure  the 
required  number  of  signatures.  We  are  given 
a  mere  thirty  days  that  is  cut  short  by  a  ten 
day  challenge  period  and  cut  further  by  the 
possibility  of  litigation  by  the  opposers  of 
the  referendum. 

By  proposing  a  referendum,  we  are  sub- 
mitting that  the  majority  of  the  voters  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  do  not  favor  the 
'aw.  However,  we  may  not  get  the  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  homerule  and  prove  it  be- 
cause of  the  unreasonably  short  period  of 
time  that  we  have  to  secure  the  necessary 
signatures.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  as  an  out- 


spoken supporter  of  homerule,  believe  that 
Congress  should  let  the  city  decide,  then  we 
challenge  you  to  introduce  a  measure  to 
extend  the  congressional  review  period  on 
this  act  to  afford  district  residents  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  the  matter.  We  are 
really  asking  you  to  give  us  the  necessary 
time  to  exercise  homerule. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Maranatha  Church 

ON  Capitol  Hill, 

July  23,  1986. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  As  a  pastor  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  I  am  opposed  to  D.C. 
Act  6-170.  I  as  a  district  resident  am  embar- 
rassed to  admit  that  our  city  council  showed 
the  neglect  that  they  did  for  the  well  being 
of  the  citizens  of  this  community.  I  thank 
you  for  taking  the  responsible  concern  for 
our  city  that  should  have  been  demonstrat- 
ed by  our  elected  officials. 

In  conclusion  I  am  in  support  of  the  Reso- 
lution of  Disapproval  that  you  are  sponsor- 
ing in  the  Senate. 
Thank  you  for  your  help. 
Sincerely, 

Brett  Puller,  Pastor. 

Assemblies  of  God-Potomac 

District  Council, 
Fair/ax,  VA,  July  IS,  1986. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  As  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  and  an  executive  working  with  thou- 
sands of  our  ministers  and  church  members, 
I  wish  to  express  my  deep  concern  that  your 
influence  and  supixirt  will  be  solidly  behind 
the  House  Bill  dealing  with  AIDS— S.J.  Res. 
366,  the  Resolution  of  Disapproval  of  D.C. 
Act  6-170,  the  AIDS  insurance  legislation.  I 
join  with  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
fellow  citizens  who  have  no  interest  in  subsi- 
dizing an  immoral  life  style  and  who  do  not 
wish  to  see  their  insurance  rates  raised  in 
such  an  arbitrary  manner.  Thank  you  for 
your  consideration  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  Burton  Pierce, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri in  opposing  this  amendment.  I 
appreciate  the  forebearance  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  letting  me 
move  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  strongly  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  As  he  knows, 
beyond  anything  else,  it  is  an  attempt 
to  circumvent  the  work  of  the  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  and  should  not  be  con- 
doned by  the  Senate. 

In  1973  Congress  returned  to  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  right  to  govern  themselves,  a  right 
they  had  lost  nearly  100  years  earlier. 
In  enacting  the  District  of  Columbia 
Self-Govemment  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  also 
known  as  the  Home  Rule  Act,  Con- 
gress recognized  the  disservice  it  had 


done  to  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  century  earlier.  I  said  at  that 
time: 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  restore 
local  self-government  to  the  Capital  and 
would  return  to  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  after  far  too  long  a  time,  the 
basic  democratic  privileges  which  the  citi- 
zens of  every  village,  every  town,  every  city, 
every  county,  every  State  now  enjoy. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  today 
acts  to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  we  act 
to  take  back  that  "local  self-govern- 
ment," the  "basic  democratic  pri- 
vilges"  to  which  every  citizen  of  this 
country— including  every  citizen  of  the 
District— is  entitled.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  allow  this  to  happen. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  home  rule, 
as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will 
recall,  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  "[tlhe  core  and 
primary  purpose  of  the  Home  Rule 
Act  •  •  •  was  to  relieve  Congress  of 
the  burden  of  legislating  upon  essen- 
tially local  matters  'to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  mandate'."  And  that  is 
just  what  home  rule  has  done.  Where 
before  the  Congress  would,  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  concern  itself  with  alley  clos- 
ings and  street  renamings,  regulation 
of  local  industries  and  local  businesses, 
establishing  pay  levels,  benefits  and 
working  conditions  for  local  workers. 
Congress  has  now  been  able  to  step 
back  and  allow  the  local  legislature  to 
make  these  local  decisions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  Congress  delegated  much  of 
its  authority  over  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ations of  the  city  to  a  locally  elected 
government.  However,  Congress  did 
not  relinquish  its  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  the  city  as  set 
out  in  article  1,  section  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution. We  have  retained  the  power  to 
legislate  for  the  District  as  the  Consti- 
tution requires,  and  to  review  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  city  government. 
We  have  established  a  scheme  by 
which  Congress  can  overrule  an  action 
of  the  city  council.  And,  in  fact,  that 
scheme  has  been  utilized,  sparingly, 
when  the  Congress  felt  that  the  coim- 
cil  had  overstepped  its  bounds. 

When  the  council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  enacts  a  measure  and  it  is 
signed  by  the  Mayor,  the  matter  is 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
for  a  30  legislative-day  layover  period, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act.  In  the  Senate,  every 
such  measure  is  referred  to  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  each  is  re- 
viewed based  on  certain  criteria.  The 
subcommittee  reviews  a  measure  to  de- 
termine whether  the  council  has 
stayed  within  the  boundaries  of  its  au- 
thority as  delineated  in  the  Home 
Rule  Act;  whether  the  measure  vio- 


lates the  Constitution:  and,  whether 
the  measure  conflicts  with  some 
strong  Federal  interest. 

And  that,  really,  is  the  process  that 
we  should  be  dealing  with  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Not  an  amendment  on  a  national 
debt  limit  bUl. 

In  fact,  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
was  filed  on  this  matter  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  But  it  has 
not  been  pursued.  The  District  Com- 
mittee volunteered  to  have  a  hearing 
on  it  and  tried  to  make  it  at  a  time 
convenient  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  but  no  such  hearing  has 
been  held.  I  would  renew  the  invita- 
tion to  have  such  a  hearing  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  wishes  to 
have  it,  because  that  is  the  process, 
that  is  the  statutory  way  to  proceed. 

To  continue,  when  a  piece  of  council 
legislation  violates  one  of  the  princi- 
ples that  I  have  outlined,  the  Home 
Rule  Act  provides  for  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  to  be  used  to  keep  the  leg- 
islation from  becoming  law.  Only  twice 
in  the  11-year  history  of  home  rule, 
during  which  time  hundreds  of  meas- 
ures have  been  enacted,  has  Congress 
judged  that  one  of  the  criteria  was  vio- 
lated, necessitating  congressional 
intervention. 

Mr.  President,  council  act  6-170,  the 
Prohibition  of  Discrimination  in  the 
P»rovision  of  Insurance  Act  of  1986, 
does  not  violate  these  criteria;  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  purest  form  of  a  local  legisla- 
ture addressing  a  local  issue.  It  re- 
quires no  interference  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

D.C.  Act  6-170  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  May  27,  1986,  and 
signed  by  the  Mayor  on  the  6th  of 
June.  Its  purpose  is  to  eliminate  a  per- 
ceived discrimination  within  the  city 
in  the  provision  of  insurance.  Based  on 
the  decision  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  citizens  of  the  district  that 
there  is  no  reliable  test  to  screen  for 
the  possible  occurrence  of  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome,  the  bill 
prohibits  an  insurer  from  using  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  test  in  determining 
whether  to  provide  insurance  and  at 
what  rates.  It  does  not  require  insurers 
to  insure  anyone  who  has  AIDS.  It 
merely  freezes  for  5  years  the  current 
insurance  rate  structures  until  suffi- 
cient actuarial  data  can  be  developed 
to  assess  risk  and  determine  rates  for 
those  exposed  to  the  AIDS  virus. 

Mr.  President.  D.C.  Act  6-170  is  a 
purely  local  law  affecting  a  purely 
local  matter— the  regulation  of  insur- 
ance in  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  It  is 
by  no  means  outside  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  Home  Rule  Act  authority  dele- 
gated to  the  coimcil.  It  is  clearly  not 
imconstitutional.  And  there  is  no  over- 
riding Federal  interest  that  must  take 
precedence  over  that  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment and  it  citizens. 

So  I  urge,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  defeat  this  amendment  on  the 


grounds  of  substance  and  on  the 
grounds  of  constitutional  practice  with 
respect  to  home  nile  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  here  on  the  floor 
to  seek  to  debate  and,  once  again,  ex- 
plain home  rule  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  Helms  amendment  would  over- 
turn a  D.C.  bill  that  deals  with  a  civil 
issue.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  must 
vote  to  do  so.  Just  2  weeks  ago  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  voted  to  allow  en- 
actment of  the  city's  law.  Last  week 
the  full  House  refused  to  consider  this 
matter.  Thus,  should  the  Senate  agree 
today  to  support  Mr.  Helms'  amend- 
ment, the  House  will  not  accept  it  and 
the  District  biU  will  become  law.  Thus, 
consideration  of  this  Helms  amend- 
ment is  truly  an  exercise  in  public  re- 
lations. 
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D.C.  Act  6-170,  the  Prohibition  of 
Discrimination  in  the  Provision  of  In- 
surance Act  of  1986,  prohibits  insur- 
ance companies  operating  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  discriminating 
against  individuals  who  test  positive 
for  exposure  to  the  AIDS  virus  by 
either  refusing  coverage  to  such  per- 
sons or  by  increasing  health  insurance 
premiums  to  such  individuals  for  5 
years.  The  measure  has  no  effect  in 
cases  where  AIDS  has  been  diagnosed. 
It  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  insurance 
industry  and  by  those  who  believe 
that  all  individuals  who  test  positive 
for  exposure  to  AIDS  will  move  across 
District  lines  and  become  District  resi- 
dents in  order  to  obtain  insurance  cov- 
erage. 

I  am  not  here  to  debate  the  wisdom 
of  the  D.C.  bill.  I  am  not  here  to 
debate  whether  or  not  insurance  com- 
panies should  be  allowed  to  establish 
premiums  based  on  individual  differ- 
ences, such  as  sex,  age,  health  condi- 
tions, and  habits,  such  as  smoking. 

I  quite  frankly,  am  a  smoker.  I  know 
an  insurance  company  has  the  right  to 
deny  me  and  other  smokers  insurance 
coverage  based  on  the  higher  risk 
posed  by  my  own  self-inflicted  smok- 
ing. I  an  not  arguing  that  substantive 
matter.  I  am  not  here  to  debate  the 
moral  questions  of  whether  those  who 
test  positive  for  AIDS  should  or 
should  not  be  given  special  treatment 
by  society. 

I  am  here  simply  to  state  that  under 
the  D.C.  Self-Govemment  and  Gov- 
ernmental Reorganization  Act  of 
1973— the  Home  Rule  Act— the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  fully  within  its 
rights  and  powers  to  pass  D.C.  Act  6- 
170.  Under  the  Home  Rule  Act,  Con- 
gress has  reserved  for  itself  the  power 
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to  review  all  D.C.  bills  and.  indeed,  to 
overturn  such  legislation.  Since  home 
rule  commenced,  however,  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  exercise  that  power 
only  twice,  once  in  1978,  and  again  in 
1981. 1  personally  approved  of  the  first 
disapproval  because  the  D.C.  Council 
had  exceeded  its  authority  under  the 
home  rule  charter,  usurping  zoning 
powers  that  under  the  home  rule  legis- 
lation belonged  to  the  city's  board  of 
zoning  adjustment  and  zoning  commis- 
sion. The  second  disapproval,  a  crimi- 
nal matter  which  could  be  overturned 
by  a  one-House  vote  at  that  time,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  House.  I  opposed  that 
disapproval  and  would  have  argued 
strenuously  against  it  had  it  come  to 
the  Senate.  So,  let  me  repeat.  Resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  have  been  adopted 
by  Congress  on  only  two  D.C.  acts. 
Since  enactment  of  home  rule.  Con- 
gress has  reviewed  and  allowed  to 
stand  around  1,000  D.C.  acts. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  passage  of  the 
Helms  resolution  of  disapproval  will 
also  let  this  measure  stand,  given  last 
week's  House  action.  And  the  House  is 
right.  Senator  Mathias  and  I  each 
have  served  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee— now  Subcommittee— 
for  18  years.  We  wrote  the  Home  Rule 
Act,  and  by  that  act,  promised  as 
much  self-government  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  we  found  constitution- 
ally allowable.  No  one  today  would  be 
arguing  that  North  Carolina,  or  Geor- 
gia, or  the  State  of  Washington,  or 
California  did  not  have  the  right  to 
pass  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Dis- 
trict regardless  of  how  stupid  that  leg- 
islation might  be. 

During  the  years  we  have  imple- 
mented the  provisions  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  we  have  tried  to  review  D.C. 
bills  by  three  standards:  Is  the  bill 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
home  rule  legislation;  is  the  bill  consti- 
tutional; and  does  the  bill  contain  mat- 
ters of  overriding  Federal  interest  or 
concern.  D.C.  Act  6-170  satisfies  all  of 
the  three  standards  if  not  the  stand- 
ard of  legislative  wisdom. 

Home  rule  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  the  freedom  to  legislate  its 
own  local  destiny.  Included  within 
that  concept  of  freedom  is  the  free- 
dom to  act  stupidly.  Every  State  legis- 
latiu-e  exercises  that  freedom.  The 
U.S.  Senate  exercises  that  freedom  to 
the  fullest.  We  did  so  as  recently  as 
1:30  ajn.  this  morning  when  we  delib- 
erated beyond  meaningful  human 
aciilty. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HKIiMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  appreciate  the  review  of 
the  Home  Rule  Act  by  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  EagletonI. 


Just  for  the  record,  I  was  here  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  a  Senator  in 
1951,  1952.  and  1953  when  the  ques- 
tion of  home  rule  came  up  repeatedly. 
It  did  not  happen  when  I  was  here  at 
that  time.  But  on  July  10,  1973,  the 
Senate  passed  S.  1435,  which  as  Sena- 
tor Eagleton  has  said,  bears  the  title 
"The  District  of  Columbia  Charter 
Act,"  the  home  rule  charter  creating  a 
representative  role  of  government  for 
the  District  by  providing  for  election 
of  major  and  city  council  by  the  voting 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  is  correct,  but  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  very  same  act  recognized 
the  constitutional  powers  vested  in 
Congress  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia affairs,  and  the  charter  provided 
for  a  congressional  veto  of  any  act  of 
the  city  council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

It  is  true  that  since  that  law  was 
passed  the  appropriate  committees  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  con- 
strued their  own  litmus  test.  They  de- 
cided they  will  consider  only  those 
laws  passed  by  the  D.C.  Council  if  the 
D.C.  Council  actions  violate  one  of  the 
three  conditions:  one.  if  there  is  a  Fed- 
eral interest;  two.  if  there  is  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution;  three,  if  there  is  a 
violation  of  the  home  rule  charter.  All 
testimony  is  confined  to  those  three 
issues.  But  that  is  not  what  the  act 
itself  says.  The  act  itself  contains  no 
such  litmus  test.  This  is  a  set  of  pa- 
rameters adopted  by  the  relevant  com- 
mittees. 

House  hearings  were  held  on  July 
15.  and  up  until  the  day  before,  the 
D.C.  ministets  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies were  prohibited  from  testifying 
according  to  what  they  tell  me.  Then. 
Mr.  President,  the  House  committee 
attempted  to  vote  before  the  GEICO 
Insurance  Co.  was  allowed  to  testify. 
Fortunately,  one  Member  objected  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  to  vote 
at  that  time,  and  GEICO  testified.  But 
their  minds  were  made  up.  And  away 
she  went.  Only  two  Members  voted  to 
report  the  bill  out  of  committee. 

I  have  just  been  in  a  conversation 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland,  who  is  my  chairman  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  a  Senator  whom  I 
admire  greatly.  We  had  requested  a 
hearing,  and  he  said  that  we  were  of- 
fered a  hearing,  if  I  understand  my 
conversation  correctly. 
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I  know  of  no  offer,  which  does  not 
imply  whatsoever  that  a  letter  was  not 
sent. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  say  these 
communications  gaps  do  occur. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  aU 
fairness.  I  stand  corrected  up  to  a 
point.  I  did  not  receive  anything  from 
a  staff  member  offering  a  hearing  this 
week.  FYankly.  I  did  not  know  about 
that.  But  there  was  a  time  when  we 
were  dealing  with  subjects  ranging  to 


and  including  South  African  options 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  have  a  hearing. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  and  he  may 
not  know  the  answer  to  it,  about  re- 
ceiving testimony  from  ministers  in 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  have  always  wel- 
comed ministers.  My  door  has  been 
open  as  chairman  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee to  these  ministers.  We  have 
always  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
testify  in  appropriate  cases.  Our  open 
door  policy  operates  in  dealing  with 
them. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  admire  the  Senator 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  operates. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  the  chairman 
himself  knows,  sometimes  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  accommodate  aU  witnesses,  but 
we  make  every  effort  to  do  that.  We 
certainly  do  not  keep  any  group  out. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

There  was  a  communication.  The 
distinguished  Senator  is  exactly  right. 
I  apologize  for  not  being  aware  of  it. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  it  was  a  time 
when  he  and  I  were  both  tied  up  with 
other  matters. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion: Is  my  impression  correct  that 
only  those  laws  passed  by  the  D.C. 
Council  will  be  considered  for  override 
if  they  violate  one  of  three  conditions 
I  set  forth  a  while  ago:  Federal  inter- 
est, violation  of  the  Constitution,  or 
violation  of  the  home  riile  charter.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Well.  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  if  any  one  of  those  condi- 
tions existed,  that  would  be  prima 
facie  grounds  for  overruling  an  action 
of  the  council.  I  would  not  say  that 
those  would  be  the  only  rules  because 
any  man  is  capable  of  very  creative 
mischief  and  it  is  possible  that  other 
things  might  be  considered.  But,  clear- 
ly, those  are  the  prima  facie  grounds 
on  which  an  action  of  the  Council  can 
be  overruled  and  should,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  overruled. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  read  into  the 
Record  an  item  in  the  remainder  of 
my  time  before  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  a  communica- 
tion from  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Morris, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Citizens 
Associations  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, writing  to  me  on  July  16,  1986, 
and  stating: 

The  Federation  of  Citizens  Associations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  represents  thou- 
sands of  District  residents  through  their 
membership  in  neighborhood  citizens  asso- 
ciations concerned  with  all  phases  of  com- 
munity life  such  as  health,  education,  trans- 
portation, public  worlcs,  et  cetera. 

Then  she  goes  on  to  say: 

It  does  aJso  support  resolutions  by  Sena- 
tor Hklms  and  Representative  DAintEianrER 
urging  congressional  disapproval  of  this  act. 

It  hereby  communicates  to  the  Congress 
its  action  and  reasons  therefore  on  the  at- 
tached sheet.  It  further  believes  that  its 
large  constituency  makes  it  deserving  of  rec- 
ognition at  public  hearings  on  any  matter 
which  it  deems  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

Under  a  previous  unanimous-consent 
request,  the  Chair  graciously  author- 
ized me  to  insert  that  and  other  mate- 
rial into  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize 
very  briefly. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Eagleton]  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  any  discrimination  in  favor 
of,  frankly,  a  homosexual  group  who 
placed  themselves  at  risk  through 
their  chosen  lifestyle  is  pertinent. 

As  he  said,  he  had  no  quarrel  with 
the  substance  of  this  amendment.  He 
said  that  he  understood,  and  I  think 
he  said  he  agreed  with,  the  insurer's 
right  to  consider  the  habits  of  citizens, 
such  as  smoking,  overweight,  and 
other  things.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  from  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  FFT-MR  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  Senator,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
basing  his  objection  purely  on  the 
grounds  that  he  considers  it  to  be  an 
invasion  of  the  authority  of  the  D.C. 
City  Council. 

I  would  say  to  him  that  the  Congress 
is  not  only  authorized  but  it  has  the 
duty  to  intervene  when  it  perceives 
such  injustice  as  has  been  outlined  in 
letter  after  letter  by  the  black  minis- 
ters of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

So,  that  is  the  issue.  Should  prefer- 
ential treatment  be  given  to  this 
group,  or  will  they  be  treated  like  all 
other  citizens? 

That  is  all  the  ministers  are  asking 
for.  I  think  that  is  a  good  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has  9 
minutes  remaining  and  the  Senator 


from  Missouri  has  5  minutes  remain- 
ing. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  as  anyone  does  on  a  common- 
sense  basis,  that  insurance  companies 
have  the  right  to  take  into  account  ac- 
tuarial risks,  actuaritd  tables  in  writ- 
ing insuirance.  I  used,  in  my  opening 
remarks,  the  illustration  of  myself  as  a 
lifelong  smoker.  An  Insurance  compa- 
ny can  find  me  an  infinitely  greater 
risk  than  someone  else  of  comparable 
age  who  has  abstained  from  cigarettes 
for  all  of  his  or  her  life.  But  the  issue 
before  us.  as  I  see  it.  is  not  the  wisdom 
or  brilliance  of  the  ordinance  passed 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Council. 
The  issue  is  Home  Rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Are  we  going  to  superimpose  our 
judgment  over  every  bill  or  over  every 
ordinance  that  is  passed  by  the  D.C. 
Council?  Are  we  going  to  become  a 
sort  of  appellate  District  of  Columbia 
Council?  Are  we  going  to  go  back  to 
the  old  days,  when  we  virtually  were, 
in  many  respects,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council? 

We  did  away  with  that  because  we 
thought  that  a  body  of  American  citi- 
zens, those  living  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, were  entitled  to  determine 
their  own  destiny,  to  elect  their  own 
representatives,  to  decide  their  own 
civil  matters  before  an  elected  D.C. 
Council.  If  we  vote  for  the  Helms 
amendment,  we  are  on  the  way  back  to 
the  bad  old  days.  We  are  on  the  way 
back  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  becoming  a  sort  of  super  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  Council. 

Regardless  of  how  one  feels  about 
the  wisdom  or  the  substantive  merits 
of  the  bill  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Council  passed,  the  issue  is.  do  we 
want  to  go  back  to  those  bad  old  days? 
I  suggest  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  9  minutes 
remaining,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
The  question  here  is  a  home  rule  ques- 
tion: Do  we  think  that  we  are  doing 
such  a  great  job  on  legislating  for  the 
Nation  and  the  world  that  we  have 
time  left  over  to  go  back  into  the  busi- 
ness of  being  a  city  council?  Questions 
such  as  whether  we  should  have  dogs 
running  in  heat  on  the  streets  of  the 
District  of  Columbia— that  is  the  kind 
of  thlnjg  that  used  to  be  legislated  on 
here,  before  home  rule. 

There  are  those  myriad  activities 
that  go  on  in  any  modem  urban  center 
that  we  could  be  legislating  on.  Do  we 
want  to  go  back  into  that  business? 
Have  we  done  such  a  splendid  job  on 


the  national  scene  and  have  we  so 
much  time  left  over  that  we  want  to 
become  once  again  a  mimicipal  coun- 
cil? That  is  the  kind  of  question  we  are 
considering  here. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  doubts  that  se- 
rious interests  are  at  stake.  No  one 
doubts  that  there  can  be  honest  differ- 
ences of  views  on  issues  that  come 
before  the  city  coimcil.  But  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  with  home  rule  is 
adopt  a  system  that  is  both  a  matter 
of  political  equity  and  political  fair- 
ness, a  system  which  allows  local  citi- 
zens to  have  local  government  on  a 
democratic  basis.  Do  we  want  to  put 
Congress  back  in  the  mimicipal  busi- 
ness? 

In  the  case  at  hand,  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Act  6-170  is  a  purely  local 
law  affecting  a  purely  local  matter, 
the  regulation  of  insurance  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  is  by  no  means 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Home 
Rule  Act,  the  authority  delegated  to 
the  city  council.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

There  is  no  overriding  Federal  inter- 
est involved  that  might  take  prece- 
dence over  that  of  the  local  govern- 
ment of  local  citizens.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion and  a  procedure  by  which  such 
questions  could  be  legislated  if  Con- 
gress wishes  to  do  so.  That  procedure 
has  not  been  followed.  Instead,  here 
we  are,  on  a  debt  limit  bill,  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  urgency,  with  a  municipal 
ordinance  problem. 

Mr.  I»resident.  I  shall  feel  con- 
strained when  the  time  has  expired  to 
make  a  motion  to  lay  this  amendment 
on  the  table.  In  the  meantime.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. I  shall  be  very,  very  brief. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  issue  raised  by  our  colleague  is 
very  simple:  What  is  the  role  of  the 
Congress  in  legislating  purely  local 
issues  regarding  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? 

To  answer  this  question  we  need 
look  no  further  than  the  opening  lines 
of  the  1973  legislation  which  created 
the  present  form  of  local  government 
for  Washington.  In  granting  home 
rule  to  the  District  we  declared: 

It  is  the  Intention  of  Congress  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  mandate,  to  relieve  Congress 
of  the  burden  of  legislating  upon  essentially 
local  District  matters.' 

If  any  area  of  economic  regulation 
has  been  considered  historically  to  be 
local  in  nature,  it  is  the  regulation  of 
insurance.  Ever  since  the  enactment  of 
the  McCarran-Fergusen  Act  in  1945. 


'  District  of  Columbia  Self -Government  and  Oav- 
emmental  Reorganization  Act,  { 102. 
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the  Congress  has  taken  a  hands-off 
position  with  respect  to  State  and 
local  regulation  of  insurance.  The 
result  is  a  highly  sophisticated  and  ef- 
fective system  of  State  law  and  regula- 
tion governing  our  country's  insurance 
industry. 

That  system  of  State  regulation 
takes  into  account  the  differing  inter- 
ests and  policies  unique  to  each  State. 
For  example,  a  growing  nvunber  of 
States  are  enacting  legislation  similar 
to  that  recently  enacted  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Coimcil.  Both  Cali- 
fornia and  Wisconsin  restrict  the  right 
of  insurance  companies  to  discriminate 
in  coverage  involving  HTLV-3  carriers. 
My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
five  others— New  York.  Illinois.  Cali- 
fornia. Louisiana,  and  Maryland— all 
prohibit  discriminating  in  writing  in- 
surance policies  involving  the  sickle- 
cell  trait.  Illinois.  Maine,  and  New 
York  also  prohibit  special  insurance 
treatment  of  persons  who  have  been 
exposed  to  the  drug  DES. 

The  recently  enacted  legislation  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  is  in 
this  tradition  and  reflects  the  consid- 
ered judgment  of  the  District's  elected 
political  officials  about  what  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  citizens  who  elected 
them. 

Indeed,  the  local  legislation  which 
would  be  overturned  by  Senator 
HsLMs  was  enacted  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  all  13  elected  representatives- 
Republican  and  Democratic— on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council. 

Bftr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no  area 
of  District  government  policy  more  ap- 
propriately covered  by  the  language 
which  I  Just  cited  from  the  1973  Home 
Rule  Act  than  the  regulation  of  insur- 
ance. 

If  we  in  Congress  are  to  begin  second 
guessing  the  District  government  on 
an  issue  as  local  In  nature  as  this,  then 
we  will  be  setting  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  the  business  of  the  Senate  to 
be  interrupted  any  number  of  at- 
tempts to  interfere  in  District  govern- 
ment affairs. 

We  have  far  too  many  serioiis  re- 
sponsibilities which  only  we  in  the 
Senate  can  address,  to  be  distracted 
with  requests  to  function  in  the  place 
of  a  local  city  council. 

Mr.  President,  apart  from  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  violates 
the  mandate  of  the  1973  home  rule 
statute  and  threatens  to  distract  the 
Senate  with  innumerable  local  issues 
in  the  future— I  believe  there  is  an- 
other strong  reason  for  opposing  it. 

The  most  important  reason  is  that  it 
is  simply  wrong  for  us  to  impose  our 
wiU  on  a  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment which  is  unrepresented  in  this 
body. 

The  abolition  of  slavery,  universal 
sufferage— for  men  and  women— the 
principle  of  one  person-one  vote,  have 
Imnight  to  the  governing  of  our  State 


and  local  governments  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness and  equity  not  imaginable  200 
years  ago. 

One  of  the  few  remaining  obstacles 
to  the  perfection  of  democratic  princi- 
ples of  Government  in  the  United 
States  is  the  archaic  status  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

More  than  600,000  of  our  Nation's 
citizens  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  are  all 
Americans.  They  pay  taxes,  they  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  they  attempt  to 
participate  in  local  self-governance,  as 
do  the  citizens  of  every  1  of  the  50 
States.  Yet  they  are  completely  unrep- 
resented by  voting  membership  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  serves  to  highlight 
this  inequity. 

Without  exception,  every  elected  of- 
ficial of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment supports  the  local  legislation 
the  Senator  would  ovemile.  Yet  he 
would  impose  his  own  will  on  them 
and  the  constituents  they  represent. 

I  strongly  believe  that  approval  of 
his  amendment  would  be  a  giant  step 
backward  in  the  development  of  this 
Nation  as  well  as  an  inappropriate  use 
of  the  Senate's  time  and  energy. 

If  we  in  Congress  are  to  concern  our- 
selves with  the  welfare  of  the  citizens 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  we  would 
do  far  better  to  devote  ourselves  to 
seeing  that  they  one  day  can  send  one 
of  their  own  to  this  body  to  speak  for 
them,  and  to  end  the  anachronistic 
system  of  denial  of  basic  democracy 
which  has  blighted  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital for  generations. 

Mr.  President,  13  people  have 
spoken  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Yet  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  all 
the  places  in  the  United  States,  where 
there  are  600,000  of  our  Nation's  citi- 
zens who  pay  Federal  taxes,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Armed  Forces  and  every- 
thing else,  has  no  representation  in 
Congress.  There  is  no  reason  that  sev- 
eral Senators  should  overturn  that  ex- 
pressed will  of  their  elected  body, 
their  elected  officials. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
here  is  not  whether  we  agree  with  the 
decision  of  the  D.C.  City  Council  re- 
stricting certain  insurance  company 
practices  nor  is  it  in  any  way  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  approve  of  AIDS 
or  the  behavior  which  makes  it  likely 
that  someone  may  contract  that  dis- 
ease. In  fact,  I  do  not  agree  with  it. 
Rather  the  issue  is  simply  one  of 
whether  or  not  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  the  right  to  make  its  own  deci- 
sions and  its  own  mistakes. 

Both  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Subcommittee,  people  who  wrote  the 
home  rule  law  and  have  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  it  is  obeyed, 
have  indicated  that  the  D.C.  action 
was  within  the  law.  They  may  not  sup- 
port the  decision  made  by  the  District, 


but  they  do  support  the  rigM  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  make  a  deci- 
sion. So  do  I.  And  that  is  why  I  am 
voting  to  table  this  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WiU  caU  the  roll. 
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Mr.  MATHLAS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  quorum  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pack- 
wood],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Warner],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker], 
are  necessarily  absent.  ^ 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mitch- 
ell] are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  41. 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  174  Leg.] 
YEAS-41 
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Mitchell 
Pack  wood 


Simpson 
Symms 


Wamer 
Weicker 


Andrews 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Baucus 

Evans 

Melcher 

Blden 

Ooldwater 

Metaentwum 

Boschwitz 

Oorton 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Harkin 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

Hart 

PeU 

Burdtck 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Chaiee 

Heinz 

Rlegle 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Stennis 

Durenberger 

Levin 
NAY&-53 

Abdnor 

Oore 

Meaure 

Armstrong 

Oramm 

McConnell 

Bentaen 

GrasBley 

Murkowskl 

Bincaman 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

BroyhUl 

Heeht 

Pryor 

BytxJ 

Henin 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Helms 

Rockefeller 

Danforth 

HolUngB 

Roth 

DeConcini 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Denton 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Dixon 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Domenld 

iMalt 

Tribie 

Exon 

Long 

WaUop 

Ford 

Lugar 

WUaon 

Oam 

Matsunaga 

Zorlnsky 

Olenn 

MatUngly 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  (No.  2257)  was  reject- 
ed. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

1^.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  see 
no  point  in  a  rollcall  on  the  amend- 
ment itself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]. 

The  amendment  (No.  2257)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Sasser].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate? 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order  so  we 
can  hear  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  have  the  attention  of 
the  majority  leader  and  also  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 

■The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  sus- 
pend a  moment  untU  the  Senate  is  in 
order? 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  first 
let  me  indicate  that  I  have  had  a 
number  of  inquiries  about  the  balance 
of  the  day.  I  think  it  wiU  be  as  long  or 
short  as  people  would  like  to  make  it. 

We  still  have  about  15  amendments. 
It  is  my  intention  to  finish  this  bill 
today  or  tomorrow,  with  the  exception 
of— and  I  think  that  would  be  part  of 
the  question— with  the  exception  of 
the  amendments  on  Contra  aid  and 
South  Africa;  in  other  words,  advance 
this  biU  to  third  reading  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  two  amendments— 
they  would  still  be  in  order,  with  a  cer- 
tain date,  so  we  would  not  be  pushed 
up  against  the  recess— and  then  lay 
down  the  DOD  authorization  bill, 
have  opening  statements,  and  then  on 


Monday  we  would  be  on  that  with 
amendments. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
as  the  leader  probably  knows  by  now, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee reported  out,  by  a  vote  of  15  to  2, 
economic  sanctions  on  South  Africa.  I 
believe  that  is  a  very  clear  signal  to 
Pretoria.  I  think  it  is  also  a  clear 
signal  to  the  White  House  about  what 
is  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
debate  and  discussion  on  South  Africa. 

I  wonder,  in  light  of  the  very  strong 
bipartisan  effort  by  the  committee, 
what  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
would  be  in  terms  of  the  scheduling 
action  by  the  Senate  on  South  Africa. 

1  am  aware  of  the  complex  parliamen- 
tary situation  once  we  address  the  sub- 
stance of  the  issue,  but  I  am  just  won- 
dering what  the  leader  might  be  able 
to  tell  us  on  the  schedule. 

The  people  of  South  Africa  should 
have  no  doubt  where  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  stands  on  this  battle 
against  apartheid.  We  stand  firmly 
and  strongly  against  apartheid  and  for 
a  free  South  Africa,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  can  act  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  I  am  just  interested  in  what  the 
majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  can 
tell  us  as  to  when  we  might  be  able  to 
expect  the  debate   on  this  issue   to 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  let  me 
indicate  that  I  first  want  to  commend 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  chairman  for  reporting 
out  a  bill  this  morning.  It  is  an  indica- 
tion, I  think,  to  everyone  that  there  is 
no  game  playing  on  this  issue.  We  are 
just  trying  to  resolve  it. 

I  commend  Senator  Lugar,  Senator 
Pell,  and  others.  After  staying  in  until 

2  o'clock,  they  were  there  at  8  o'clock 
this  morning  to  start  the  markup,  and 
that  is  how  it  was  completed.  So  I  con- 
gratulate the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  only  one 
Issue  left.  If  we  could  complete  all  the 
amendments  on  this  bill,  advance  it  to 
third  residing- 1  am  talking  about  the 
debt  limit  extension— and  lay  down 
the  DOD  authorization  bill  and  hope- 
fuUy  get  an  agreement  to  conclude 
action  on  that  by  Wednesday  evening, 
this  coming  Wednesday,  August  6, 
then  the  only  thing  remaining  would 
be  in  which  order  we  take  the  freedom 
fighters  aid,  the  Contra  aid  and  South 
Africa. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  one  area 
we  need  to  work  out  some  agreement 
on.  We  have  not  given  up  on  that,  I 
might  say.  because  we  had  a  meeting 
on  it  yesterday.  We  are  stiU  working 
on  it  today.  As  soon  as  I  have  any  in- 
formation, I  will  be  happy  to  pass  it  on 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
do  I  understand  that  there  would  have 


to  be  final  disposition  of  this  measure, 
then,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Augiist 
recess? 

Mr.  DOLEL  The  disposition  of  the 
debt  limit  extension? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  debt  limit  ex- 
tension including  an  amendment  on 
South  Africa.  I,  for  one,  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  see  the  anti-apart- 
heid legislation  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  made  the  pending 
business,  either  as  a  free-standing  bill 
or  as  an  amendment  to  the  debt  limit. 
Is  it  the  leader's  understanding  that 
the  debt  limit  has  to  pass  and  we  will 
have  to  resolve  the  South  Africa  issue 
one  way  or  the  other  before  the 
recess? 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  the  issue  on  Contra 
aid,  yes. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  WiU  the  leader  yield 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Madam  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  thank  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  convening  a 
meeting  yesterday  that  was  very  help- 
ful, because  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  involved,  the 
Senator  from  California,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  others  who 
have  been  deeply  interested  in  South 
Africa  legislation.  They  were  willing  to 
aUow  the  committee  process  to  work. 

We  came  in  early,  as  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out.  We  had  good  bipartisan 
activity  and  a  spirit  of  comity  and.  by 
a  vote  of  15  to  2.  reported,  I  think,  a 
good  biU  for  which  the  Senate  wiU 
then  work  its  wiU. 

I  am  going  to  foUow  my  leader  in 
terms  of  priorities  here. 
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I  reaUy  am  very  hopeful  that  we  wiU 
pass  the  Contra  legislation  and  South 
Africa  if  we  somehow  can  come  to 
time  limits,  have  a  good  debate  in 
which  Members  have  a  chance  to  offer 
their  amendments,  and  get  votes  on 
them.  I  think  we  wiU  work  our  wiU 
best  that  way. 

I  congratulate  everybody  for  taking 
the  time  yesterday  to  aUow  us  to  do 
our  work.  We  think  we  have  a  good 
product  to  submit  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
biU.  I  think  it  Is  a  very  fine  beginning. 
I  want  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  to  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Pell,  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  work  that  has  been 
done.  I  think  we  are  off  to  a  very 
strong  start. 

I  thank  the  leader. 
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ULc.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  I  did  not  hear  everything  that 
was  said  because  I  was  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  time  he  began.  But  I 
came  in  when  I  saw  him  on  the  tube. 
He  mentioned  a  number  of  things 
which  I  would  merely  want  to  make  a 
brief  comment  on. 

First,  he  indicates  something  about  a 
Saturday  session.  That  is  fine  with  me. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  Saturday 
session,  I  think  we  ought  to  tell  people 
now  that  we  are  going  to  have  one. 

Perhaps  the  majority  leader  is  in  no 
position  to  say  we  can  complete  action 
on  this  resolution  today  up  to  the 
point  that  there  are  only  two  remain- 
ing issues,  one  being  South  Africa,  and 
the  other  being  Contra. 

In  that  event,  if  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
indicate  that  if  we  do  not  finish  that 
point  today  we  will  be  in  tomorrow, 
then  aU  Senators  will  know.  But  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  some  more 
definite  indication  jts  to  what  we  are 
going  to  do  here.  If  we  do  not  do  it, 
then  what  are  we  going  to  do?  That  is 
No.  1. 

I  will  yield  briefly,  either  at  this 
point  or  in  a  moment  If  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  wishes  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  IXDLE.  I  believe  if  the  Senator 
will  yield,  that  is  precisely  what  I  said. 
I  even  held  up  a  list.  Obviously  I  want 
to  go  home.  If  we  can  complete  at  3:30 
today  we  will  go  home  at  3:30.  If  not,  I 
want  to  try  to  complete  it  because  we 
are  trying  to  accommodate  various 
issues  we  raised  in  a  meeting  yesterday 
which  would  get  us  down  to  those  two 
amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  take  it.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  saying  if  we  do  not  complete 
that  list  today,  we  are  going  to  be  in 
tomorrow.  Is  that  what  he  is  saying? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  that  is  good  for 
all  Senators  because  they  will  luiow 
better  now  to  adjust  their  schedules, 
whether  or  not  to  call  up  their  amend- 
ments and  whether  or  not  they  would 
be  willing  to  enter  into  time  agree- 
ments on  that. 

Second,  may  I  say  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  indicated 
that  he  would  like  to  take  up  DOD 
next.  I  hope  that  will  be  done.  He 
hopes  that  we  can  have  an  agreement 
that  that  will  be  completed  by  the 
close  of  business  next  Wednesday,  I 
believe  he  said. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  that,  too.  But  I 
must  say,  so  that  everybody  will  Icnow 
the  realities  of  the  situation  here,  it  is 
one  thing  to  say  we  are  working  on 
that,  but  it  is  quite  another  to  say  that 
we  will  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
that  as  of  4  o'clock  next  Wednesday, 
or  as  of  4  o'clock  next  Thursday,  we 
want  an  agreement  that  that  biU  will 


be  advanced  to  third  reading  at  that 
point.  We  do  not  luiow  what  amend- 
ments are  going  to  be  called  up.  We  do 
not  have  the  bill  up  yet.  Until  we  get 
the  bill  up  and  know  what  amend- 
ments Senators  are  going  to  offer  or 
want  to  offer,  nobody  on  either  side  of 
this  aisle  will  be  prepared  to  agree 
that  there  will  be  final  action  on  the 
DOD  bill  next  Wednesday  or  next 
Thursday  or  next  Friday  or  next  Tues- 
day. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misimderstood.  I 
want  as  much  as  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  does  to  see  us  achieve 
these  goals  that  we  are  attempting  to 
set  out  here.  The  Record  will  show 
that  for  a  week  I  have  been  standing 
on  this  floor  saying  we  have  got  to  get 
some  action,  we  have  to  get  this  done, 
we  want  to  get  DOD  up,  if  we  are  not 
careful  we  will  be  up  to  the  last 
minute,  have  all  this  work  to  do  and  it 
will  not  be  done. 

I  want  a  realistic  picture  about  this 
DOD  biU.  We  do  not  know  what 
amendments  will  be  called  up.  Maybe 
it  can  be  finished  in  2  days.  I  hope  it 
can  be. 

But  as  to  agreement  right  now  or 
today  that  final  action  wiU  come  on 
that  bill  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
I  seriously  doubt  that  can  be  gotten  on 
either  side.  We  will  try  however  on  our 
side.  Perhaps  the  agreement  does  not 
have  to  be  gotten  today.  I  do  not  think 
the  majority  leader  has  said  that.  But 
it  is  not  going  to  be  as  easy  as  it 
sounds.  We  all  need  to  work  hard  to 
achieve  this. 

Finally,  and  on  that  point,  of  course 
the  managers  can  work  to  try  to  com- 
plete by  a  time  certain.  They  will  do 
that.  I  am  sure. 

Finally,  whatever  agreement  can  be 
worked  out  here  on  these  various 
packages  is  to  some  considerable 
degree  going  to  depend  upon  what  is 
worked  out  on  South  Africa.  We 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  get  into  a  sit- 
uation whereby  South  Africa  is 
pushed  off.  pushed  off,  and  pushed  off 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and  then 
when  it  gets  down  to  the  end  of  the 
period  before  the  recess  we  only  have 
a  little  time  or  we  do  not  have  enough 
time  on  South  Africa. 

So  I  just  should  say,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  acting  to  report  out  a 
measure  today.  That  is  good  news.  It 
should  give  us  all  encouragement.  But 
that  is  a  major  player  in  this  whole 
mix. 

I  am  saying  all  of  that.  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  He 
is  attempting  to  work  out  and  achieve 
the  goals  that  we  discussed  yesterday 
in  his  office.  We.  on  our  side,  want  to 
work  with  him.  But  a  lot  of  these 
things  are  going  to  require  unanimous 
consent  in  order  to  get  them  done.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  amendments 
remain  today.  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  get  consent  on  either  side  that 


we  will  have  final  action  and  set  the 
bill  over  with  only  the  last  two  Issues 
remaining,  they  being  South  Africa 
and  Contra  aid.  I  do  not  luiow.  We  put 
our  hotline  out  on  amendments,  and 
there  are  three  other  amendments 
that  want  to  be  offered. 

So  I  do  not  say  this  to  put  me  in  a 
counter  position  with  the  majority 
leader  on  what  he  is  seeking  to  do.  I 
want  to  help.  But  I  want  Senators  to 
look  at  things  realistically  and  not  get 
their  expectations  raised  too  high 
unless  we  are  willing  in  the  Interim  to 
agree  to  consent  that  there  will  be  no 
more  amendments  and  we  can  finish  it 
by  a  certain  time. 

Otherwise,  I  compliment  the  majori- 
ty leader  on  saying  we  wUl  just  have  to 
plow  ahead  and  get  the  work  done  if 
we  have  to  be  here  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  regret  that 
they  put  out  those  hotlines.  I  regret 
that  they  had  a  response,  I  guess  I  am 
saying.  We  do  not  need  any  more 
amendments.  Some  of  these  the  man- 
agers now  have.  There  will  be  15  that 
will  be  forgotten  by  midaftemoon.  But 
I  guess  some  are  not  controversial. 
The  important  thing  is  after  disposing 
of  the  Sasser  amendment  that  every- 
body who  has  amendments  be  around 
here.  Things  are  going  to  happen 
pretty  fast.  I  have  a  feeling  once  this 
train  starts  rolling  it  will  roll  fairly 
quicldy.  Certainly  I  do  not  want  to  be 
here  tomorrow.  I  am  in  town,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  be  here.  And  I  do  not 
Imow  anyone  else  who  would  like  to  be 
here  tomorrow. 

I  think  we  have  to  when  we  look  at 
the  fact  we  have  10  legislative  days, 
maybe  11,  depending  on  whether  you 
have  a  Saturday  session  next  week  or 
something.  In  addition,  we  have  talked 
about  South  Africa  being  a  priority. 
So  is  Contra  aid  a  priority.  So  we  have 
agreed  to  let  Senator  Boren  talk  about 
a  day  and  a  half  on  political  actions 
committees.  We  have  been  trying  to 
work  with  Senators  Domenici  and 
Chiles  on  reconciliation  which  is  20 
hours  under  the  statute.  There  is  Su- 
perfvmd.  if  the  tax-writing  committees 
can  work  out  how  to  pay  for  it.  That 
may  not  be  available  before  the  recess. 
There  are  two  or  three  nominations  on 
the  Executive  Calendar— Abramowitz. 
Salem.  Carlisle,  and  others  that  I  do 
not  recall. 

I  am  optimistic.  I  do  not  know  why. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield,  I  am  optimistic  too.  Madam 
President.  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  have 
been  around  here  a  long  time.  I  have 
seen  this  place  work.  Oftentimes  when 
we  have  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  before  us,  as  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  says,  some  of 
the  amendments  go  away,  the  thing 
begins  to  roll,  and  it  works  out. 
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If  one  is  not  an  optimist,  you  had 
better  not  seek  this  job  of  being 
leader.  The  majority  leader  is  an  opti- 
mist. I  am  also.  I  can  tell  you  why.  I 
have  seen  it  work.  I  hope  it  will  again. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  Sasser  amendment. 

D  1350 

Madam  President,  I  would  just  like 
to  point  out  very  quickly,  if  I  might,  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  some  of 
the  problems  which  have  been  raised. 
I  think  this  will  concern  whatever  the 
sponsor  wants  to  do,  to  have  a  rollcall 
vote  or  a  voice  vote,  whatever. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  today.  I  had 
the  staff  take  a  look  at  the  amend- 
ment. I  did  not  become  too  involved  in 
it  last  evening. 

There  is  a  problem.  I  am  aware  that 
USDA  has  been  working  on  a  program 
which  has  been  aimounced. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  statement  from  Sec- 
retary Lyng  which  was  issued  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Secretary  Lyng  Expawds  Programs  to  Aid 
Drodght-Stricken  S.E.  Farmers 

Washington.  Aug.  1.— Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Richard  E.  Lyng  today  announced 
significant  new  and  expanded  programs  to 
aid  drought-stricken  farmers  in  Southeast- 
em  states  designated  as  agricultural  disaster 
areas. 

"The  drought  continues  to  devastate 
farms  from  southern  Pennsylvania  to  north- 
em  Florida,"  Lyng  said.  "Today,  at  the 
behest  of  the  President,  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  launching  an  Intensi- 
fied effort  to  help  farmers  who  are  victims 
of  this  national  tragedy." 

Lyng  also  announced  today  that  over  $1 
billion  worth  of  crops— including  peanute 
and  tobacco— in  the  effected  areas  is  cov- 
ered under  USDA's  crop  Insurance  program, 
a  subsidized  federal  program. 

The  following  new  or  expanded  programs 
are  In  effect  immediately: 

Under  the  Peed  Cost-Sharing  Program, 
formerly  known  as  the  Emergency  Feed 
Program,  USDA  will  share  with  livestock 
producers  the  cost  of  purchasing  feedgrains. 
including  hay.  The  cost  share  will  be  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  feed,  not  to  exceed 
5  cents  per  pound— an  increase  from  3  cents 
per  pound— feedgraln  equivalent. 

Lyng  said  the  cost-sharing  payments  will 
be  made  in  generic  certificates.  "Farmers 
will  have  the  flexibility  to  convert  the  cer- 
tificates into  cash  or  to  redeem  them  for 
Community  Credit  Corporation  commod- 
ities." he  said. 

"To  help  make  grain  available  to  live- 
stock." Lyng  said.  "CCC  is  moving  grain 
from  storage  facilities  In  the  Midwest  where 
crops  are  good  to  areas  In  the  Southeast 
where  storage  is  available." 

Lyng  said  drought-stricken  farmers  in  the 
Southeast  who  participated  in  federal  farm 
programs  for  com.  wheat,  cotton  and  rice 
will  be  eligible  for  over  $500  million  worth 
of  1986  crop  deficiency  payments. 

"Because  many  of  these  farmers  need  pay- 
ments now,  I  am  authorizing  a  nationwide, 
across-the-board  10  percent  Increase  in  1986 


advance  deficiency  payments,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1  billion,"  he  said. 

The  1985  Farm  Bill  specifies  that  up  to  50 
percent  of  crop  deficiency  payments  may  be 
paid  in  advance.  Up  to  now.  cotton  and  rice 
producers  received  30  percent;  producers  of 
other  program  crops  received  40  percent. 
With  today's  announcement,  all  farmers,  in 
every  state,  will  receive  an  additional  10  per- 
cent In  generic  certificates. 

According  to  Lyng,  farmers  in  counties 
designated  as  disaster  areas  also  are  Immedi- 
ately eligible  for  the  following  programs: 

Under  the  Emergency  Feed  Assistance 
Program,  eligible  farmers  may  purchase 
feedgrains  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  75  percent  of  the  basic 
county  loan  rate.  The  program  does  not  In- 
clude hay. 

Under  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion's emergency  loan  assistance  program, 
family  farmers  who  cannot  obtain  credit 
elsewhere  are  eligible  for  low-interest  loans. 
The  Interest  rate  is  5  percent  for  loans  up  to 
$100,000.  and  8  percent  for  loans  above 
$100,000.  Loan  amounts  are  limited  to  the 
government's  estimate  of  farmers'  losses. 

Lyng  said  today's  actions  are  In  addition 
to  those  previously  announced,  which  in- 
clude: 

Haying  and  grazing  of  all  crops  is  permit- 
ted on  acreage  set  aside  under  the  Acreage 
Conservation  Reserve  requirements  of  the 
commodity  programs.  Including  cotton. 

Acres  designated  to  be  put  to  a  conserva- 
tion use  under  the  Acreage  Conservation 
Reserve  requirements  may  be  planted  for 
winter  pasture  with  fast-growing  grasses  or 
small  grains  for  grazing. 

Producers  participating  in  federal  farm 
programs  will  still  be  eligible  to  receive  defi- 
ciency payments  on  planted  acreage,  even 
though  the  crop  is  used  for  forage  or  not 
harvested  at  all.  Participating  producers 
who  harvest  their  crops  for  forage  will  be 
permitted  to  retain  their  acreage  bases. 

Designated  counties  are  eligible  for  cost- 
sharing  of  reseedlng,  applying  necessary 
minerals  and  controlling  competitive 
shrubs. 

The  Forestry  Incentive  Program  cost- 
sharing  assistance  is  available  to  re-estab- 
lish stands  of  planted  pine  trees  lost  due  to 
drought  conditions. 

In  addition,  clerical  workers  in  county  of- 
fices wlU  be  shifted  to  the  areas  of  greatest 
need.  Lyng  said. 

Lyng  said  USDA  Is  processing  damage  as- 
sessment reports  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
so  far  has  designated  189  counties  in  Ala- 
bama, Delaware.  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
South  Caroling,  and  Virginia  for  emergency 
relief.  Additional  states  or  parts  of  states 
should  be  designated  in  the  next  few  days, 
he  said. 

"With  all  the  tragedy  the  drought  has 
brought.  I  am  tremendously  Impressed  with 
the  overwhelming  voluntary  response,"  said 
Lyng.  "Every  American  can  be  proud  of  how 
neighbors  are  assisting  neighbors  In  need." 

The  department's  efforts  are  under  the 
guidance  of  Drought  Coordinator  Jim  Boll- 
lot. 

USDA  continues  to  operate  a  toll-free  hot- 
line to  respond  to  farmers'  questions  and  to 
facilitate  drought  relief  efforts,  he  said.  The 
hotline  so  far  has  handled  over  2,200  calls. 
The  national  toll-free  number  is  1-800-433- 
0703;  the  number  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  is  (202)  447-2637. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  will 
try  to  list  some  of  the  concerns  we 
have  because  if  we  go  to  conference,  I 
think  everyone  wants  to  make  certain 


that  we  are  not  going  to  permit  the 
program  to  be  abused.  That  is  certain- 
ly not  the  Intention  of  the  sponsors. 
But  on  some  of  the  questions  raised  by 
some  of  the  technicians— not  the  pol- 
icymakers but  the  technicians  at 
USDA— there  have  been  some  ques- 
tions raised. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  what  we  are 
doing  is  establishing  a  Feed  Donation 
Program.  The  Emergency  Feed  Pro- 
gram now  in  place,  according  to  USDA 
officials,  is  more  efficient  in  getting 
feed  to  those  who  need  it  through  ex- 
isting channels. 

The  Emergency  Feed  Program 
allows  farmers  to  seek  the  best  feed 
purchases  because  it  is  a  Cost-Sharing 
Program.  This  means  there  are  limits 
on  the  prices  farmers  wUl  pay  for  feed. 

Under  the  Sasser  donation  scheme, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
must  transport  feed  into  the  disaster 
area.  Availability  will  be  limited  to 
feeds  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  on  hand.  Feed  donat- 
ed would  reduce  commercial  sales 
from  other  areas  of  the  country  where 
surpluses  exist.  The  surpluses  would 
flow  into  the  Price  Support  Loan  Pro- 
gram and  it  is  estimated  that  the  addi- 
tional loan  activity  would  cost  at>out 
$300  million. 

Transportation  costs  associated  with 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  grain 
donations  could  add  another  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  Department's 
belief  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  new 
donation  program  when  the  Emergen- 
cy Feed  Program  is  already  in  place. 
There  will  be  no  incentives  for  farmers 
to  obtain  the  best  price  for  feed. 

Also,  it  neglects  a  major  need  which 
is  to  provide  hay,  since  donations 
would  be  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration stocics.  There  is  also  no  incen- 
tive to  find  the  most  economical 
means  of  transportation. 

That  is  aU  with  reference  to  section 
3  of  the  Sasser  amendment.  I  believe 
those  who  support  the  amendment 
certainly  do  not  intend  for  anybody  to 
have  a  windfall,  but  I  am  advised  that 
processors,  to  be  specific,  will  reap 
quite  a  windfall  if  this  legislation 
should  become  law. 

With  reference  to  section  4,  accord- 
ing to  USDA  technicians— this  is  not 
those  who  make  policy  or  those  who 
might  be  accused  of  getting  into  poli- 
tics—they have  indicated  to  me  that 
this  introduces  a  complex  and  difficult 
program  that  would  be  very  hard  to 
administer. 

The  first  question  is  what  value  do 
you  assess  a  person  who  raises  their 
own  feed  rather  than  purchasing  it  in 
domestic  markets? 

Second,  which  foreign  buyers  would 
we  base  the  price  on?  Current  export 
prices  vary  under  individual  contracts. 
Under  this  provision,  how  would  we 
determine  if  we  are  fulfilling  the  law? 
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Third,  this  scheme  would  make  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  captive 
to  drought  assistance  measures.  Al- 
ready existing  are  suificlent  restric- 
tions on  the  EEIP. 

This  action  would  also  require  the 
Secretary  to  pay  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  hay  transportation  without  placing 
any  upper  limit  on  the  amount  we 
would  pay.  There  is  no  dollar  limit  per 
ton. 

It  also  implements  an  unworkable 
procedure  requiring  involvement  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  State 
Governors,  and  the  President  in  han- 
dling an  emergency  crisis  situation, 
which  would  bring  a  lot  of  new  paper- 
work into  play. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  section  5, 
that  would  make  disaster  payments 
available  on  1986  program  crops.  It 
does  not  indicate  that  the  Secretary 
could  offset  the  value  of  disaster  pay- 
ments with  the  value  of  deficiency 
payments  currently  within  the  author- 
ity of  the  farm  bill  which,  I  think,  is 
the  m&Jor  problem  USDA  has. 

It  is  likely  that  producers  would  opt 
for  deficiency  pasnnents  since  they 
would  be  greater  than  disaster  pay- 
ments, which  amount  to  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  target  price. 

This  section  also  makes  a  separate 
payment  limitation  of  up  to  $100,000. 1 
raised  this  question  last  evening.  This 
would  worsen  the  ciirrent  situation 
where  producers  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  present  $50,000  payment  limita- 
tion through  reconstitution,  or  divid- 
ing of  farm  imits. 

Madam  President.  I  do  believe  that 
all  of  us  from  farm  States  want  to  be 
very  careful  because  there  is  a  lot  of 
criticism  of  farm  programs.  I  read  a 
wire  story  this  morning  that  they  are 
starting  to  send  out  the  cotton  pay- 
ments and  the  rice  payments,  and 
there  are  already  complaints  coming 
from  other  farmers  who  do  not  receive 
those  large  payments.  In  fact,  this  was 
a  Wichita  area  paper,  where  they  are 
complaining  about  the  rice  and  cotton 
payments,  and  why  are  they  not  re- 
ceiving larger  payments  in  the  State  of 

That  was  the  extent  of  the  article. 

Madam  President,  I  would  hope  this 
amendment  would  pass.  I  think  it  is 
necessary.  I  think  it  sends  a  signal  to 
the  USDA.  But  I  hope  that  if,  in  fact, 
there  is  a  conference  and  if  the 
amendment  siirvives,  it  will  not  upset 
the  sponsors  that  we  should  tighten 
up  the  program  to  make  certain  that 
none  of  these  things  that  have  been 
pointed  out  by  technicians  take  place. 

I  know  the  sponsors  have  only  one 
intention:  to  help  farmers. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  BAlnnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  speak  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sen- 


ator from  Tennessee.  It  is  the  amend- 
ment which,  as  the  majority  leader 
pointed  out,  is  intended  for  farmers 
who  are  in  great  stress  and  farmers 
who  have,  indeed,  come  upon  hard 
times  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

First,  somewhat  historically,  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  we  have 
done  certain  things  in  the  past  and  we 
have  not  done  other  things. 

The  most  recent  large  crisis  in  U.S. 
agriculture  was  in  the  Middle  West  in 
1983  when  there  was  a  drought.  A  bil- 
lion and  a  half  bushels  of  com  were 
lost,  as  well  as  significant  losses  to 
other  crops.  That  would  have  been 
$4.5  biUion  at  $3  a  bushel  of  relief 
which  perhaps  should  have  gone  to 
those  farmers.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
no  relief,  there  was  no  program  at 
that  time,  for  a  disaster  that  was  far 
larger  than  the  disaster  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  Southeast. 

So  there  is  no  precedent  to  react  in 
what  is  really  a  grandiose  way  for  the 
support  of  this  particular  emergency. 

Let  me  say  first  that  section  3,  the 
emergency  feed  donations,  would  pro- 
vide feed  at  no  cost,  no  cost  whatso- 
ever, to  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are 
in  the  drought  disaster  areas.  Of 
course,  that  is  a  good  part  of  the 
Southeast.  These  donations  would  be 
provided  where  there  is  not  enough 
feed  to  take  care  of  livestock  needs  for 
72  hours. 

We  do  not  think  that  72  hours  is 
much  of  a  safeguard.  We  think  that 
feedstuff  supplies  can  be  pretty  well 
jimmied  around  so  that  there  is  not  72 
hours'  worth  of  feed  available  in  a 
given  community.  For  everybody  in 
that  community,  without  exception,  a 
large  or  small  farmer,  whether  he  has 
8,000  cows,  as  one  farmer  does  down  in 
Florida,  or  if  he  has  eight  cows,  or  if 
he  has  a  million  turkeys  or  if  he  has 
fewer,  all  the  feed  is  free. 

What  the  cost  of  that  feed  would  be 
to  the  taxpayers  is  quite  something  to 
behold.  This  is  going  to  be  a  very  ex- 
pensive provision  in  an  amendment 
which  is  well-intentioned.  We  should 
know  that  as  we  vote  on  that  particu- 
lar provision. 

At  no  cost,  surplus  stocks  of  com- 
modities held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  going  to  be 
given,  without  limitation,  to  every 
farmer  who  is  in  this  particular  area  in 
the  event  there  are  no  stoclu  capable 
of  providing  72  hours'  worth  of  feed. 

Madam  I»resident,  that  will  mean,  of 
course,  that  very  few  people  in  the 
Southeast  will  buy  feed  commercially 
during  this  period.  The  program  will 
increase  free  stocks  of  grain  which  will 
depress  markets  throughout  the  coun- 
try, perhaps  throughout  the  world, 
with  the  result  that  deficiency  pay- 
ments could  Increase. 
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So  the  cost  of  this  program  is  not 
Just  a  cost  as  it  applies  to  the  emer- 


gency feed  but  it  also  will  raise  defi- 
ciency costs  on  all  of  the  crops  in  all  of 
the  States. 

Furthermore,  in  the  event  that  feed 
is  not  purchased  and  is  instead  given 
from  CCC  stocks,  certainly,  the  price 
will  fall.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  we 
will  find  that  the  CCC  will  simply  be 
compelled  to  buy  up  more  of  the  crop 
that  is  not  otherwise  needed  because  it 
has  been  displaced  in  the  marketplace 
by  grain  that  has  been  given  away.  As 
CCC  stocks  go  out  the  front  door,  in 
effect,  they  come  back  in  the  back 
door  because  of  this  particular  phe- 
nomenon. 

All  of  the  transportation  costs  will 
be  recovered  as  well.  There  is  no  real 
limitation  in  this  bill  to  cover  or  in 
some  way  limit  transportation  costs, 
which  can  be  very  excessive  and  get 
out  of  hand  very  quickly. 

In  the  event  that  a  community 
would  have  more  than  72  hours'  worth 
of  feed,  then  the  emergency  livestock 
feed  assistance  provisions  would  come 
into  play  where  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  50  percent.  A 
farmer  would  go  out  and  buy  the  feed; 
then  he  would  get  50  percent  of  his 
cost  in  payment  in  kind,  PIK  commod- 
ities. In  other  words,  if  the  com  was 
bought  for  $2,  he  would  get  $1  worth 
of  certificates  that  are  negotiable  and 
could  be  redeemed  for  any  commodity 
owned  by  the  CCC.  That,  too,  would 
transfer  a  great  deal  of  commodities 
from  CCC  Inventories  and  make  them 
Into  free  stocks  which  would  drive 
down  prices  all  over  this  coimtry.  That 
would  increase  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram perhaps  exponentially,  so  there 
is  no  way  to  luiow  what  the  real  upper 
limit  to  the  cost  of  this  program  will 
be. 

In  the  event  that  foreign  purchasers, 
because  of  an  export  enhancement 
program,  were  able  to  buy  feed  grains 
somewhat  cheaper,  then  the  farmers 
assisted  by  this  provision  would  re- 
ceive grain  at  the  same  price.  I  must 
say  I  have  no  argument  with  that  par- 
ticular provision,  but  it,  too,  will  add 
to  the  cost;  80  percent  of  the  transport 
costs  would  be  covered  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Emergency 
Livestock  Feed  Assistance  Program  as 
well. 

The  disaster  payments  program  with 
respect  to  crops  of  wheat  and  feed- 
graJns,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and  soy- 
beans would  be  made  as  an  entitle- 
ment—regardless of  whether  a  farmer 
has  been  cautious  and  gone  out  and 
bought  some  insurance  or  in  some  way 
provided  for  this  eventuality.  The  fact 
that  he  was  cautious,  in  effect,  would 
work  against  him  because  he  would 
lose  the  full  value  of  the  insurance 
premiuim.  If  he  did  not  buy  insurance 
he  will  get  up  to  $100,000  worth  of 
free  commodities.  So  the  farmer  who 
didn't  buy  insurance  will  be  better  off. 
He  gets  the  same  amount  of  Govern- 


ment assistance  and  never  has  to  pay 
for  any  insurance. 

Once  again,  huge  stocks  would  flow 
out  of  CCC  inventory  to  flood  the 
market,  drive  down  prices.  Increase  de- 
ficiency payments  and  other  payments 
for  farmers  in  every  State  of  this 
country,  and  create  enormous  budget- 
ary costs. 

The  disaster  pajmients  programs  is 
available  in  counties  which  are  de- 
clared disaster  areas  due  to  drought, 
the  actual  payment  is  triggered  simply 
at  the  request  of  the  farmer.  That  is 
the  only  condition.  It  is  an  entitle- 
ment. There  is  no  loss  even  required; 
there  is  Just  a  loss  assimied.  In  many 
of  these  disaster  programs  we  have 
had,  at  least  a  farmer  had  to  come  in 
and  show  that  he  lost  a  crop.  There  is 
no  such  provision  in  this  bill  to  the 
best  of  my  reading  of  it  here.  There 
would  Just  be  an  entitlement  for  all  of 
these  producers  and  there  would  be  a 
cap  of  $100,000. 

The  milk  program  part  of  the 
amendment  does  not  look  particularly 
expensive.  The  excusing  of  the  dairy 
assessment  of  40  cents  for  a  3-month 
period  and  then  making  it  up  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1987  would  not  be  so 
costly.  It  should  be  understood, 
though,  that  those  cows  would  be 
eating  free  food  or,  at  most,  feed  that 
costs  the  farmer  50  percent. 

Madam  President,  this  is  an  amend- 
ment that  gives  relief  of  a  scope  that 
Is  very,  very  broad.  It  gives  relief  of  a 
scope  that  we  can  almost  not  measure 
and  that  will  certainly  be  in  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  will  not  only  have  a 
positive  impact  on  farmers  in  the 
Southeast,  but  all  other  farmers  will 
suffer  because  market  prices  will 
surely  go  down  as  this  huge  amount  of 
commodities  is  put  onto  the  market- 
place. 

There  is  no  provision  here  for  natu- 
ral disasters  other  than  drought.  Cer- 
tainly, in  my  State,  there  have  been 
some  natural  disasters— instead  of  too 
little  water,  too  much  water.  I  know  in 
the  surrounding  States  there  have 
been  some  of  those  problems.  No  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  bill  for  farmers 
who  have  been  flooded.  I  suppose,  to 
be  fair  to  farmers  of  our  area,  we 
should  make  provisions  for  them  as 
well.  So  it  will  go,  that  we  continue  to 
make  provisions  one  after  the  other 
and  insure  and  compensate  each 
farmer  for  each  loss. 

Frankly.  Madam  President,  I  find 
this  amendment  by  my  friend  from 
Tennessee  to  be  without  limits,  with- 
out controls,  excessive,  certainly 
having  a  major  impact  on  the  budget, 
and  having  also  a  major  impact  on 
farmers  In  all  States.  So  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 
Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SAS8ER.  liCadam  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  insights 
on  the  pending  Sasser-Gore  amend- 
ment. I  also  express  my  appreciation 


to  the  majority  leader  and  officials 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  their  support  as  stated  in  the 
majority  leader's  remarks  not  long  ago 
here  on  the  floor.  I  have  long  been 
cognizant  of  the  majority  leader's  con- 
cern for  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
and  I  very  much  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  our  distingiiished  majority 
leader  that  this  is  an  amendment  that 
is  needed. 

I  would  say  with  regard  to  the  con- 
cerns that  the  majority  leader  raised, 
that  had  been  expressed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  that  some 
are  legitimate.  But  I  think,  clearly, 
that  they  demonstrate  the  need  for 
the  passage  of  this  amendment.  It  is 
time  now  to  move  past  the  bureaucrat- 
ic phase  of  providing  relief  to  these 
farmers  who  have  been  hard  hit  by 
drought,  and  move  into  a  legislative 
phase  which  will  mandate  that  some 
relief  be  given  to  them. 

The  litany  which  the  majority 
leader  shared  with  us  today  of  the 
concerns  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, I  believe  clearly  demonstrates 
why  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  immobile  and  unresponsive 
to  the  needs  of  these  desperate  farm- 
ers in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

For  my  part,  Madam  President,  I 
welcomed  the  statement  this  morning 
of  the  distinguished  Jimior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattingly]  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment.  The  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
indicated  that  this  amendment  was 
necessary  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Gore] 
and  I  indicated  last  evening  or,  more 
precisely,  early  this  morning.  This 
amendment  is  necessary  because  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  not,  in 
the  past,  exercised  its  discretionary 
authority  to  bring  relief  to  the  hard- 
hit  farmers  in  our  region  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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Certain  discretionary  disaster  au- 
thority has  existed  since  1977.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  its  own 
motion  abandoned  those  programs  to 
bring  relief  in  the  event  of  disaster,  in 
1982.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  amendment  creates  no  new 
programs.  It  creates  no  new  authority. 
It  simply  requires  the  use  of  the  au- 
thority that  already  exists  and  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota  for  his  insight  into 
the  amendment.  I  believe  that  he  has 
furnished  a  valuable  and  fruitful  collo- 
quy. I  am  sure  the  conferees  will  pay 
close  attention  to  the  legislative  histo- 
ry that  has  been  developed  here  and 
that  surroimds  the  proceedings  and 
this  amendment.  It  may  very  well  be 
that  some  of  these  concerns  will  be  ad- 


dressed in  the  conference.  I  suspect 
that  they  will. 

Madam  President,  at  this  time  I  urge 
the  passage  of  this  amendment  and 
yield  to  my  distinguished  junior  col- 
league from  Tennessee. 
(Mr.  GORE  and  Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ 

addressed  the  Chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  point  out  to  my  friend  from 
Tennessee— was  the  Senator  yielding 
to  his  colleague? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  prepared  to  with- 
hold. I  was  going  to  make  a  statement 
but  I  am  content  to  withhold. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression my  junior  colleague  had  a 
question  he  wished  to  ask. 

Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  Was  the  Senator 
yielding  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SASSE31.  I  assimie  he  can  seek 
recognition  in  his  own  right  if  that  is 
what  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  the  emergency 
feed  program  is  new  authority.  I  quite 
agree  that  the  emergency  livestock 
feed  assistance  does  come  under  the 
Pood  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1977  that 
the  Senator  is  speaking  of  and  section 
1105  is  a  50-percent  program,  but  I  do 
believe  that  the  emergency  feed  dona- 
tions are  not  existing  law  but  this 
would  be  new  law.  Those,  of  course, 
are  the  donation  parts  of  the  bllL 
Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  Yes,  I  will  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  FORD.  Last  evening  a  lot  of 
noses  were  out  of  Joint  in  this  Cham- 
ber, if  I  could  use  that  term,  because 
they  thought  somebody  was  getting  an 
amendment  in  before  theirs.  I  heard 
many  statements  on  the  floor  last 
night  saying  that  "this  is  my  amend- 
ment," or  "this  is  my  bill  and  it  Is  in- 
cluded in  here,  and  I  resent  it."  They 
did  not  say  that  exactly. 

Another  Senator  was  saying,  "this 
was  my  amendment  and  I  kind  of 
thought  I  was  going  to  be  first,"  and 
then  the  accusations  were  made  as  to 
who  was  going  to  get  to  the  dais  first 
with  their  bill,  that  it  was  a  race  for 
introduction. 

Now  we  find,  particularly  from  that 
side,  that  neither  one  of  them  is  any 
good,  that  we  do  not  need  these 
amendments.  Something  Is  very 
strange  about  this. 

So  can  the  Senator  explain  to  this 
Senator  why  the  daiimess  has  brought 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel? 

Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  did  not  participate 
in  the  exercise  he  was  Just  talking 
aboutr-of  people  Jockeying  around 
trying  to   get   their  amendments   in 
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first  I  was  not  part  of  that.  I  am  Just 
commenting.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Kentucky,  on  this  whole  program. 

I  would  be  supportive  of  a  program 
that  had  some  limitations  but  ad- 
dressed the  needs.  Clearly,  there  are 
needs.  I  do  not  mean  to  decry  the 
needs  that  exist  in  the  Southeast.  I 
have  no  argument  with  that  at  all. 

However,  I  do  have  an  arg\mient 
with  an  unlimited  entitlement  pro- 
gram that  has  a  cost  not  only  to  the 
Treasury— from  the  standpoint  of  ful- 
filling the  needs  of  the  Southeast— but 
also  has  a  cost  to  the  entire  farm  pro- 
gram. It  may  well  and  probably  will 
cause  the  whole  price  structure  to  de- 
teriorate for  these  commodities. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
we  are  getting  a  filibuster  now. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  We  are  not  fUi- 
bustering. 

Mr.  FORD.  Rather  than  trying  to 
get  this  amendment  up  and  voted  on 
and  do  something  for  the  farmers  and 
let  it  take  its  normal  procedure,  that  it 
would  be  cured  in  conference.  So  I  say 
to  my  colleague  I  hope  that  we  could 
get  on  with  the  vote  on  this  amemd- 
ment. 
(Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair.) 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Ifinnesota  has  the  floor. 
Mr.    BOSCHWITZ.     I    thank    my 
friend  from  Kentucky.  I  was  certainly 
not  filibustering  this  biU.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  was  Just  in  the  process  of 
trying   to   yield   the   floor   when   he 
asked  a  question.  I  see  that  he  is  no 
longer  listening.  But  nevertheless,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  filibuster.  Rather 
I'm  Just  pointing  out  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  bill. 
(Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair.) 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  will  yield  the 
floor  in  a  minute,  I  say  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  But  I  hope 
that  we  would  be  able  to  impose  some 
type  of  reasonable  limitations  on  this 
amendment  with  respect  to  transpor- 
tation costs,  and  with  respect  to  the 
value  of  the  commodities  that  we  are 
going  to  give  away. 
I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CSORE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  CThair  very  much  and  I  appreciate 
the  comments  just  made  to  the  effect 
that  there  will  not  be  a  filibuster  of 
this  amendment.  I  think  we  should 
proceed  expeditiously  to  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

I  would  just  very  briefly  say  that 
there  are  really  two  aspects  to  the 
problem.  One  is  the  emergency  aspect 
of  the  problem  which  under  the  provi- 
sions has  a  72-hour  trigger  for  the  def- 
inition of  need,  and  then  there  is  the 
somewhat  longer  term  problem  of  how 
these  farmers  are  going  to  get  through 
the  winter  after  their  hay  crop  has 
been  completely  used  up  where  they 
normally    rely    on    it    through    the 


winter.  I  do  not  think  there  is  going  to 
be  an  incentive  to  go  from  one  pro- 
gram to  the  other  because  the  emer- 
gency 72-hour  provision  is  just  that, 
and  it  is  designed  to  be  limited  to 
those  circumstances.  It  directly 
reaches  the  regulations  issued  under 
section  1105  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977.  Those  regulations  are 
there  to  be  read  and  people  are  Quite 
familiar  with  them. 

But  standing  back  from  the  details 
of  it  and  looking  at  the  overall  prob- 
lem, we  have  to  address  this  issue  ex- 
peditiously. We  should  do  it  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  I  Join  my  senior  col- 
league from  Tennessee  in  expressing 
appreciation  to  the  majority  leader  for 
his  statement  of  support  earlier  and  to 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
his  support  earlier  and  to  many  other 
Senators,  particularly  our  other  co- 
sponsors  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
get  this  amendment  this  far  along. 

To  put  the  case  very  simply.  Mr. 
President,  our  amendment  is  necessary 
in  order  to  respond  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed emergency.  The  drought  in  the 
Southeastern  part  of  our  country  has 
created  for  farmers  devastating  condi- 
tions which  cry  out  for  a  sensible  re- 
sponse. This  short-term  measure  to  re- 
spond to  that  emergency  is  greatly 
needed.  As  someone  from  the  South- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  I  for  one 
am  very  grateful  to  those  Senators 
from  other  parts  of  the  country, 
whose  areas  have  not  been  hard  hit  by 
this  drought,  for  their  willingness  to 
help.  We  are  one  Nation,  one  people, 
and  when  we  have  an  emergency  of 
this  magnitude  in  one  part  of  our 
country,  then  Americans  pull  together 
and  help  out. 

As  to  the  concerns  that  have  been 
raised,  yes,  some  of  them  can  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  conference  committee. 
Now  is  the  time  to  move  forward  with- 
out further  delay  and  to  pass  this 
amendment.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  vote  yea. 
Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  would  like  to 
make  some  comments.  My  colleague 
will  be  offering  an  amendment  regard- 
ing a  disaster  situation  that  exists 
among  some  farmers  in  our  State  for 
whom  we  would  also  like  consider- 
ation. 

I  think  the  debate  we  have  had  over 
this  disaster  program  has  been  good  in 
the  sense  that  it  shows  the  need  for  a 
uniform  national  disaster  program. 

In  my  State  we  have  had  two  or 
three  severe  droughts  and  have  not 
had  the  same  consideration,  although 
certainly  I  am  not  in  any  way  jealous 
or  saying  that  one  thing  justifies  an- 
other. But  what  I  am  saying  is  I  have 
always  in  my  12  years  in  the  Congress 
been  very  willing  to  help  other  parts 
of  the  country  when  there  was  trou- 
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ble,  and  there  certainly  is  trouble  with 
this  great  drought  that  we  have  heard 
about  in  the  Southeast.  That  is  why 
my  colleague  and  I  have  crafted  an 
amendment  which,  as  I  understand  it. 
imder  the  rules  can  only  be  offered  at 
this  point  by  unanimous  consent.  But 
I  hope  that  that  amendment  would  be 
included  for  these  reasons. 
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We  also  have  very  severe  conditions 
in  our  State.  Farmers,  ranchers,  and 
small  businessmen  have  the  difficulty 
of  the  economic  recession  combined 
with  certain  weather  conditions  which 
my  colleague  will  describe. 

Also,  later  today,  separate  from  this 
bill,  I  shall  offer  a  limitation  on  the 
size  of  some  of  the  payments  that  are 
in  the  farm  program. 

I  express  a  concern  that  I  hope  this 
legislation  is  crafted  in  such  a  way  on 
this  floor  and  in  conference  so  that  we 
do  not  have  scandalous  situations  sv.ch 
as  big  farms  getting  huge  subsidies,  as 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times:  $9 
miUion  for  a  single  dairy  farm,  and  so 
forth. 

I  will  try  to  address  this  later  today, 
in  a  separate  amendment.  I  hope  that 
in  tailoring  this  bill,  we  do  not  read  in 
the  paper  of  things  that  will  outrage 
taxpayers  in  a  few  months  because  of 
loopholes  huge  farms  use  to  get  a  com- 
bination of  payments.  I  sincerely  hope 
we  do  not  see  a  situation  where  some 
individuals  and  some  corporations  &re 
able  to  rip  the  government  off. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, who  will  present  our  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  last  night,  when  this 
amendment  was  offered,  I  stated  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  areas  in  the  United 
States  that  have  been  hit  by  similar 
situations.  I  did  not  know  quite  the 
extent  of  the  amendment,  and  it  was  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  news  trav- 
els fast,  and  out  in  South  Dakota  my 
telephone  has  been  busy  this  morning, 
and  articles  have  appeared  in  the 
paper,  because  in  South  Dakota  we 
have  a  very  similar  situation. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State,  it 
started  a  year  ago.  In  the  simuner.  we 
had  no  rain  whatsoever,  and  it  was  de- 
clared a  disaster  area,  with  the  limited 
programs  they  had.  Then,  to  make 
matters  worse,  in  October,  which  was 
unusual,  they  got  a  foot  of  snow,  and 
the  snow  kept  adding  all  year  long. 

Then  came  the  spring,  when  It  final- 
ly melted,  and  grrass  started  coming, 
and  it  looked  good,  and  calves  started 
coming  for  those  poor  souls,  and  we 
had  one  of  the  worst  blizzards  in  histo- 
ry. It  wiped  out  half  the  crop  and 
many  of  the  cattle. 


These  people  are  still  waiting  to  get 
a  disaster  loan,  let  alone  some  of  the 
other  programs. 

I  do  not  suppose  anyone  ever  heard 
of  a  flood  in  South  Dakota,  except  for 
Rapid  City,  where  several  hundred 
lives  were  sntiffed  out.  but  this  year 
we  have  floods.  I  have  a  news  article 
that  was  sent  to  me  about  a  man  in 
South  Dakota  who  used  to  live  2  miles 
from  Lake  Thompson  and  is  now  2 
blocks  away.  These  people  never  had  a 
chance  to  bring  crops  in. 

I  thought  I  did  a  monumental  thing 
in  approprations— the  Senator  from 
Florida  knows  about  this— where  we 
provided  that  these  people  will  be  able 
to  keep  at  least  the  40-percent  disaster 
payment  they  got  earlier,  and  that  is 
the  best  we  could  do. 

I  was  hoping  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment—he is  the  only  one  who  could  do 
it— would  give  unanimous  consent  to 
allow  me  to  add  this  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  a  modification.  I  wonder  if  he 
would  consider  it.  I  hate  to  put  him  on 
the  spot.  He  has  been  very  nice.  I  have 
been  talking  with  him.  I  wonder  if  he 
would  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
modify  his  amendment  and  to  send  an 
sunendment  to  the  desk,  to  do  these 
very  things.  It  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated and  it  is  much  needed. 

These  people  are  not  in  huge  areas. 
In  South  Dakota  where  this  drought 
existed,  we  take  30  or  40  acres  for  a 
calf.  It  would  be  like  a  drop  of  water  in 
a  glass  to  add  this  to  it.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  is  champing  at  the 
bit.  This  would  only  be  a  small  amount 
and  would  do  the  very  thing  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  As  I  said  last  night,  it  really 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
you  are  drought  stricken  and  flood 
stricken,  1,000  miles  away  from  where 
another  person  is  or  you  are  here.  If 
the  Senator  would  allow  me  to  offer 
this  amendment.  I  would  be  most 
grateful. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  if 

he  would  consider  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  accommodate  my 
distinguished  friend  from  South 
Dakota.  We  would  be  agreeable  to  his 
amendment.  At  least,  this  Senator 
would  not  object.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee standing  there,  and  I  do  not 
luiow  what  his  response  would  be.  I 
think  I  know  what  it  would  be.  But  we 
have  no  objection  to  amending  oiu- 
amendment  to  cover  flood  damage. 

I  do  have  a  problem  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  in 
that  It  is  retroactive  to  June  or  July 
1985,  as  I  recall.  Many  objections  were 
raised  on  the  floor  last  evening  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  this  initiative- 
most  of  them.  I  might  say.  coming 


from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota's  side  of  the  aisle. 

So.  in  order  to  reawaken  that  sleep- 
ing beast,  at  least  at  this  jimcture  on 
this  particular  problem.  I  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  totally.  We  simply 
have  no  cost  figures  on  it,  not  even 
ballpark  figures,  and  that  causes  me 
some  concern^ 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOSC::hwITZ.  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. Does  he  have  a  ballpark  figure  on 
what  the  cost  of  his  amendment  is? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  do.  Indeed.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  indicated  last 
evening  that  the  approximate  cost 
would  be  $300  million.  We  contest 
those  costs,  because  we  think  they  are 
inflated,  due  to  the  CBO's  method  of 
scoring  these  expenditures.  But  the 
projected  cost  is  $300  million. 

If  I  may  answer  the  inquiry  of  the 
Senator,  last  evening  we  received  a 
budget  waiver  Just  as  to  the  Sasser- 
Gore  amendment.  If  we  were  to  go  fur- 
ther now  and  expand  it  to  include 
other  items  which  will  incur  additional 
expenditures,  then  we  would  have  to 
go  back  and  seek  another  budget 
waiver,  and  I  am  very  reluctant  to 
enter  that  thicket  once  again. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  time  to  ask  C:B0  to  furnish 
figures  as  to  the  cost.  This  is  a  matter 
of  whether  people  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness or  stay  in  business,  on  the  same 
basis  and  on  the  same  grounds  as 
something  that  is  happening  in  the 
Southwest. 

I  heard  someone  say  last  night  that 
they  are  only  going  to  get  half  a  hay 
crop  this  year.  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing: You  could  see  every  piece  of  soil 
in  South  Dakota  last  year  before  the 
drought  hit.  We  do  have  programs  on 
the  reservations  for  the  Indians.  They 
got  free  hay  and  were  getting  all  the 
hay  they  wanted,  and  I  was  aU  for 
that.  But  the  ranchers  could  not  get  a 
drop.  They  Ixjrrowed  money,  sold  off 
half  their  herds.  Much  of  their  herds 
were  cut  down.  Add  to  that  the  snow; 
add  to  that  the  fact  that  half  of  their 
crops  were  wiped  out,  and  tell  me  they 
do  not  have  all  the  problems  that  exist 
in  Teimessee  or  Alabama  or  anywhere 
else. 
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I  guess  that  I  would  be  a  very  poor 
Senator  if  I  Just  let  my  State  sit  out  in 
the  cold  and  not  be  treated  equally  on 
this  situation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  Just  for  a  brief 
question.  Is  it  not  a  case  that  after 
this  amendment  is  disposed  of  the 
Senator  would  not  be  within  his  rights 
to  offer  an  amendment  embods^ing  the 


suggestion  he  is  making.  Then  if 
demand  was  made  for  another  budget 
waiver,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
find  sympathetic  reaction. 

But  in  order  to  do  it  by  the  method 
proposed  now,  it  would  void  the 
budget  waiver  which  we  fought  for 
and  received  from  the  Senate  last 
night.  But  the  Senator  could  proceed 
on  his  own  initiative  and  offer  a  sepa- 
rate amendment  immediately  upon 
the  disposal  of  the  one  that  is  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  was  not  trying  to 
get  the  floor  on  this  amendment  but 
let  me  state  to  the  Senator  what  I  was 
trying  to  do. 

I  was  going  to  see  if  we  could  set  the 
amendment  aside  for  a  couple  minutes 
because  Senator  Chiles  and  I  have 
one. 

But  let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  if 
he  will  give  us  the  amendment  we  will 
quickly  try  to  get  a  ballpark  figure- 
that  is  all  we  have  on  any  disaster 
amendment— try  to  get  a  ballpark 
figure  from  CBO  and  we  will  call  them 
right  now  and  see  if  they  can  do  it. 

I  suggest  to  my  friends  from  Tennes- 
see once  we  have  the  number  if  it  is  as 
small  a  number  as  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor Abdnor  then  perhaps  we  could  talk 
about  the  amendment  and  some  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  that  would 
incorporate  the  previous  waiver  and 
wrap  it  around  this  amendment,  too.  I 
am  willing  to  try  that.  But  let  us  try  to 
get  the  doUar  figure  first. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  If  I  could  have  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  I  would  like 
to  say  this:  last  night  before  that 
waiver  vote  was  taken  they  were  not 
talking  about  $300  million.  The  figure 
floating  around  here  was  between  $600 
million  and  $1.5  billion. 

You  carmot  tell  me  if  that  is  the 
kind  of  figures  they  are  talking  about 
voting  for  that  waiver,  $10  million 
keeps  alive  some  of  my  ranchers  and 
helps  some  of  the  people  who  already 
talk  about  going  out  of  business  be- 
cause all  I  could  get  them  was  40  per- 
cent of  the  deficiency  payment  instead 
of  100  percent.  Everybody  else  was 
doing  it.  I  would  be  a  terrible  Senator 
if  I  didn't  do  it. 

If  I  was  asking  for  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions that  would  be  one  thing  but  this 
is  a  lousy  excuse,  if  I  may  say  so,  to 
say  that  $8  to  $10  million  is  going  to 
have  much  of  an  effect  on  that  budget 
waiver. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No,  he  did  not  say 
that.  He  said  that  technically  we  have 
to  get  another  waiver.  That  is  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  The  Senator  means 
this  one  was  that? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  trying  to  ac- 
commodate. If  I  can  get  the  number,  I 
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think  I  can  work  out  something  where 
those  who  lodged  the  objection  might 
And  a  way  to  incorporate  that  amend- 
ment and  there  would  be  no  need  for 
an  additional  waiver. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
will  yield  a  moment,  I  think  that  my 
coUeague  from  Tennessee  lays  out  a 
logical  approach  to  this.  We  have  been 
laboring  over  this  amendment  now  for 
many  hours,  and  I  think  the  majority 
leader  is  wishing  to  push  us  to  dispose 
of  this  particular  amendment.  What  I 
would  suggest  we  do  is  to  lay  aside  this 
amendment  for  2  minutes  In  order 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  could  dispose  of 
a  housekeeping  problem  of  budgetary 
affairs,  and  then  let  us  move  immedi- 
ately to  a  vote  on  the  Sasser-Oore 
amendment  and  then  have  the  amend- 
ment opened  to  amendment  and  allow 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  when  he  receives  his  figures 
from  CBO,  to  propose  the  amendment. 
At  that  time,  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it;  I  would  have  no  standing  to 
object,  but  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  it  and  see  myself  in  a  position  of 
perhaps  supporting  him. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  ask.  I  clear- 
ly do  not  want  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  for  anything  more 
than  5  minutes  to  do  this  amendment 
that  Senator  Chiles  and  I  have.  If  the 
Senator  will  let  us  do  that  I  would  like 
to  continue  to  work  on  the  other  issue. 

B«r.  SASSER.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
set  aside  my  particular  amendment  for 
the  Senator's  amendment  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes,  if  we  could  then 
move  back  on  our  amendment. 

I  am  hopeful  we  can  move  then  to 
dispose  of  this  amendment  and  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Oakota  wishes  to 
amend  it  we  can  proceed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  it 
might  be  possible  to  include  in  that 
unanimous-consent  request  a  request 
that  we  move  to  a  vote  on  the  Sasser- 
Oore  amendment  at  2:45  p.m.? 

Mr.  DOBfENICI.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  am  not  making  that  kind  of 
decision  here.  We  are  Just  trying  to  get 
some  amendments  completed. 

If  you  all  do  not  want  to  let  us  have 
3  or  4  minutes,  we  will  do  it  before  the 
time  passes.  The  leader  is  here. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
vote  at  2:45  pjn.  on  the  Sasser-Oore 
amendment  and  in  the  intervening 
period  of  time  5  minutes  be  set  aside 
for  consideration  of  and  disposal  of  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
Just  reserve  the  right  to  object,  to  see 
if  we  can  dispose  of  the  Sasser  amend- 
ment quickly,  I  do  not  think  it  is  going 


to  take  a  rollcall.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
will  or  not. 

Is  it  possible  to  have  whatever  the 
budget  thing  the  Senator  is  doing  back 
here  in  5  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  were  only 
asking  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EMDLE.  I  do  not  mean  Senator 
DoMENici's  information.  I  mean  the 
information  that  Senator  Abdnor 
would  need. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  think  that 
could  be  done  in  5  minutes.  That  is 
why  I  am  trying  to  work  this  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  both  Senators  have 
been  very  patient  in  laying  their 
amendment  aside  since  11  o'clock  this 
morning.  It  is  now  2:35  p.m.,  and  I 
would  rather  not  object. 

Let  us  do  this.  Let  us  let  them  take 
up  their  amendment  and  see  how 
quickly  we  can  get  the  information.  If 
we  cannot  get  it  in  the  next  10  or  15 
minutes,  we  will  adopt  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
withdraw  the  request.  I  note  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  We 
do  anticipate  a  record  vote  on  the 
amendment  after  all  this  body  has 
been  through  on  it. 

But  I  would  hope  we  could  move  ex- 
peditiously to  a  vote  after  the  disposal 
of  the  amendment  which  will  be  now 
taken  up  and  have  ours  temporarily 
set  aside. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  at  the  appropriate 
time  we  vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays.  If  a 
record  vote  is  going  to  be  demanded,  I 
think  we  might  alert  Members  to  come 
over  and  discuss  it. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  yield  a  moment,  perhaps  I  could 
have  a  moment  to  discuss  that  with 
my  principal  cosponsor.  I  know  the 
majority  leader  expressed  an  Interest 
to  dispose  of  this  amendment  by  way 
of  a  voice  vote.  That  might  be  expedi- 
tious. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  majority  leader 
will  yield  1  minute  more,  following 
this  disposition  of  the  business  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  ranking  member,  I 
presume  we  would  be  in  the  position 
to  go  to  a  vote  on  this?  Is  that  correct? 
I  ask  the  distinguished  leader. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the 
matter  concerning  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
we  will  then  be  back  on  our  amend- 
ment and  it  is  our  hope  at  that  time 
we  can  go  to  final  disposition  of  the 
Sasser-Gore  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  set 
aside  the  pending  amendment  for  no 
more  than  5  minutes  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  a  Domenlci-Chiles  amend- 
ment on  the  fallback  procedure  in 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  and  then  we 
return  to  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMXlfDIIEIlT  NO.  22(8 


(Purpose:  To  modify  the  schedule  under  the 
"fallback"  procedure  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 274(f)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  E>eficlt  Control  Act  of  1985) 
Mr.   DOMENICI.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Chiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
HENici]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Chilxs  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2258. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.        .    MODIFICATION    OF    SCHEDULE    UNDER 
"FALLBACK"  PROCEDURE. 
(a)  In  ODfXRAL.— 

(1)  Section  274  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  (2 
tJ.S.C.  922)  is  amended  by  striking  subsec- 
tion (f)  and  redesignating  subsections  (g) 
and  (h>  as  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Part  E  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  275  as  section  276 
and  inserting  after  section  274  the  following 
new  section: 

-SEC  ns.  ALTERNATIVE  SEQUESTRATION  PROCE- 
DURES. 

"(a)  Reports  to  Jowt  Committix.— In  the 
event  that  any  of  the  reporting  procedures 
described  In  section  251  are  Invalidated, 
then  any  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)(2)  of  section  251 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Speaker")  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  who  shall  refer  the  report  to 
the  Temporary  Joint  Committee  on  Deficit 
Reduction  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Estabushmot  op  Tebipoiiary  Jonrr 
CoionTTSE.— 

"(1)  Upon  the  Invalidation  of  any  such 
procedure,  there  is  established  a  Temporary 
Joint  Committee  on  Deficit  Reduction  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee'), composed  of  the  entire  member- 
ship  of  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  The  Chairmen  of  such  committees 
shall  act  as  Co-Chalrmen  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

"(2)  Actions  taken  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  representing  each  House. 

"(3)  The  purposes  of  the  Joint  Committee 
are  to  receive  any  report  referred  to  it  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  or  (7)  of  subsection 
(c)  and  to  report  (with  respect  to  each  such 
report)  a  Joint  resolution  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (d). 

"(c)  Alternative  Schedule.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  in 
the  event  that  the  reports  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  for  a  fiscal  year  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  pursuant  to  subeection  (a)— 


"(1)  the  Directors  siiall  transmit  the 
report  under  section  251(a)(2)  for  such  fiscal 
year  to  the  Comptroller  General  on  August 
20  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  the  fiscal 
year  begins  (as  provided  in  such  section), 

"(2)  the  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit the  report  under  section  251(b)  for  such 
fiscal  year  to  the  Speaker  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  on  August  25  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  fiscal  year  begins  (as  pro- 
vided in  such  section); 

"(3)  the  Speaker  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  refer  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  section  251(b)  to  the 
Joint  Committee— 

"(A)  on  August  25  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  fiscal  year  begins,  or 

"(B)  if  August  25  of  such  year  falls  during 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  for  a 
period  of  more  than  3  days,  on  the  day  after 
the  last  day  on  which  either  House  of  the 
Congress  stands  adjourned  pursuant  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  providing  for  such  ad- 
journment; 

"(4)  the  President  shall  Issue  an  initial 
order  under  section  252(a)  for  the  fiscal 
year  after  a  joint  resolution  reported  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)(1)  becomes  law  and 
before  the  later  of — 

"(A)  September  2  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  fiscal  year  begins,  or 

"(B)  two  calendar  days  after  the  day  on 
which  the  joint  resolution  becomes  law; 

"(5)  the  Directors  shall  transmit  the 
report  under  section  251(cKl)  for  such  fiscal 
year  to  the  Comptroller  General  on  the 
second  calendar  day  of  the  fiscal  year; 

"(6)  tl-e  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit the  report  under  section  251(cM2)  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  on  the  third  calen- 
dar day  of  such  fiscal  year; 

"(7)  the  Speaker  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  refer  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller Cieneral  under  section  25I(cM2)  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  third  calendar 
day  of  such  fiscal  year;  and 

"(8)  the  President  shall  issue  a  final  order 
under  section  252(b)  for  the  fiscal  year 
within  one  calendar  day  after  a  joint  resolu- 
tion reported  pursuant  to  subsection  (dK2) 
becomes  law. 
"(d)  Joint  Resolution.- 
"(1)  Not  later  than  two  calendar  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Speaker  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  refer  a  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  under  section  251(b)  to 
the  Joint  Committee  (pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (cK3)  of  this  section),  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  report  a  joint  resolution  certify- 
ing the  contents  of  the  report. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  one  calendar  day  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Speaker  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  refer  a  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  under  section  251(c)(2) 
to  the  Joint  Committee  (pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (cK7)  of  this  section),  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  report  a  joint  resolution  certify- 
ing the  contents  of  the  report. 

"(3KA)  In  the  event  that  any  of  the  re- 
porting procedures  described  in  section  251 
are  Invalidated,  the  Joint  Committee  may 
report  a  joint  resolution  affirming  as  law 
any  order  issued  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 252  that  was  rendered  invalid  by  the  in- 
validation of  such  procedures. 

"(B)  Any  joint  resolution  reported  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  shall  provide  that— 

"(1)  the  order  is  affirmed  as  of  the  date  on 
which  the  order  was  Issued,  and 

"(11)  the  joint  resolution  affirming  the 
order  does  not  supersede  any  laws  enacted 
after  the  date  on  which  the  order  was  issued 
and  before  the  date  on  which  the  joint  reso- 
lution becomes  law. 


"(e)  Procxdubxs  for  Consideration  op 
Joint  Resolution.- 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  provisions  of  section  254(a)(4)  shall 
apply  to  considei-ation  of  a  joint  resolution 
reported  pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  joint  resolution 
reported  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  debate 
in  each  House  of  the  Congress  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  two  hours. 

"(BXl)  In  the  case  of  a  joint  resolution  re- 
ported to  a  House  of  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (d),  a 
vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  taken  by  such 
House  on  or  before  the  second  calendar  day 
of  session  after  the  date  on  which  the  joint 
resolution  is  reported  to  that  House. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  joint  resolution  re- 
ported to  a  House  of  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d),  a  vote  on 
final  passage  shall  be  Uken  by  such  House 
within  one  calendar  day  after  the  date  on 
which  the  joint  resolution  is  reported  to 
that  House. 

"(f)  Discharge  of  Joint  Resolutions.— 
Any  joint  resolution  of  the  type  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  that  is 
introduced  in  either  House  of  the  Congress 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee.  If 
the  Joint  Committee  fails  to  report  a  joint 
resolution  under  such  paragraph  by  the  req- 
uisite date,  any  joint  resolution  referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  automatically  dis- 
charged to  the  House  in  which  It  was  intro- 
duced and  shall  be  placed  upon  the  appro- 
priate calendar. 

"(g)  Effect  of  Enactment  of  Joint  Reso- 
lution.—Upon  the  enactment  of  a  joint  res- 
olution under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (d),  such  joint  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  report  received  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (b)  or  (cK2)  of 
section  251  (whichever  is  applicable). 

"(h)  Dates  for  Submission  of  Reports 
AND  Issuance  of  Orders.— The  provisions  of 
section  251(e)  shall  apply  to  reports  submit- 
ted and  orders  Issued  in  accordance  with 
this  section.". 

(3)  The  Uble  of  contents  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 200(b)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2 
U.S.C.  901  note)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
item  relating  to  section  275  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"Sec.  275.  Alternative  sequestration  proce- 
dures. 
"Sec.  276.  Effective  dates.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  some  detailed  talking  points  that 
explain  the  technical  amendments. 

The  theory  underlying  Gramm- 
Rudman  is  that  the  threat  of  automat- 
ic across-the-board  cuts  would  be  so 
politically  galvanizing  as  to  force  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  make  priori- 
tized cuts  beforehand  in  order  to  avoid 
a  sequester  order.  I  believe  that  put- 
ting the  teeth  back  into  sequestration 
by  overcoming  the  constitutional  flaw 
will  help  to  keep  up  that  much-needed 
pressure.  Hopefully  Gramm-Rudman 
will  work  as  intended,  and  we  will  aU 
play  our  parts  on  the  budgetary  stage 
to  reduce  the  deficit. 

However,  I  have  some  ancillary  con- 
cerns that  I  would  like  to  share  with 


you.  While  we  have  taken  every  pre- 
caution to  be  sure  that  Oramm- 
Rudman  II  is  constitutional,  we  need 
to  make  sure  that  the  fallback  oper- 
ates smoothly  in  the  highly  unlikely 
event  that  the  courts  decide  otherwise. 
If  we  don't  fix  it,  or  if  the  fix  is  held  to 
be  imconstitutional  Gramm-Rudman 
will  continue  to  operate  through  the 
fallback  procedures  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 274(f)  of  the  act. 

As  we  saw  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  fall- 
back pr(x%dure  has  some  serious  flaws. 
It  is  intended  to  provide  expedited, 
protected  consideration  of  legislation 
which  provides  across-the-board  se- 
questration. But  in  certain  circum- 
stances, the  procedures  are  ill-timed, 
clumsy,  and  inappropriate. 

Our  amendment  addresses  the  fol- 
lowing major  problems;  First,  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  GAO  participate; 
second,  the  schedule  and  timing  for 
the  fallback  procedure;  third,  the  in- 
ability of  the  temporary  Joint  commit- 
tee to  affirm  a  sequester  that  is  al- 
ready in  place;  and  fourth,  the  confu- 
sion over  whether  the  temporary  Joint 
committee  can  be  discharged  from  In- 
troduced legislation. 

Under  ciurent  law,  the  joint  report 
of  the  Directors  of  OMB  asnd  CBO  is 
the  basis  for  action  by  the  temporary 
Joint  committee.  In  other  words,  GAO 
is  entirely  cut  out  of  the  process  as  it 
now  stands. 

In  my  view,  and  I'm  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  agree,  the  participation  of 
GAO  is  a  necessary  component  of  the 
decisionmalcing  process  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  OMB  and  CBO 
must  necessarily  average  a  host  of  con- 
ceptual and  philosophical  differences, 
so  that  their  report  is,  in  that  sense,  a 
compilation  of  arbitrary  figures.  I  pro- 
pose to  add  GAO  to  the  fallback  pro- 
cedure so  that  the  temporary  Joint 
committee  might  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Comptroller  General's  expertise 
and  opinions. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  schedule.  As 
it  currently  exists,  the  act  provides 
that  OMB  and  CBO  take  their  snap- 
shot of  the  fiscal  year  1987  deficit  on 
August  15  and  send  it  to  the  TJC  on 
August  20.  If  the  Joint  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  TJC  Is  enacted,  the 
President  is  to  Issue  his  initial  order 
on  September  1,  and  it  goes  into  effect 
October  1.  On  October  5.  OMB  and 
CBO  take  their  second  snapshot  and 
send  it  to  the  TJC.  If  the  joint  resolu- 
tion is  enacted,  the  President  issues 
his  final  order  on  October  15,  and  it  is 
effective  immediately. 

The  problems  with  this  schedule  are 
obvious.  It  does  not  mesh  with  the 
normal  August  recess  period.  This 
very  year,  for  example.  Congress  Is  not 
scheduled  to  be  in  session  between 
August  20  and  September  1.  In  fact, 
we  are  not  due  to  return  from  the 
Labor  Day  recess  this  year  until  Sep- 
tember 8.  Even  though  the  TJC  will 
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not  receive  the  OMB/CBO  report 
until  that  date,  and  we  could  enact  a 
joint  resolution  shortly  thereafter, 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  President 
to  issue  the  initial  order  on  any  day 
other  than  September  1.  Moreover, 
the  TJC  is  not  schedule  to  receive  the 
second  OMB/CBO  report  until  Octo- 
ber 5,  while  Congress  is  scheduled  to 
adjourn  sine  die  on  October  3. 

I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  col- 
lapse the  fallback  schedule  significant- 
ly, and  to  change  what  are  currently 
q>ecific  dates  to  floating  requirements, 
so  that  each  step  takes  place  within  a 
certain  length  of  time  after  the  prior 
step,  rather  than  on  a  date  certain. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  OMB 
and  CBO  take  their  first  snapshot  on 
August  IS.  They  transmit  their  report 
to  the  Comptroller  General  on  August 
20.  The  Comptroller  General  trans- 
mits his  report  to  the  TJC  on  Augiist 
25  or  on  the  first  subsequent  day  that 
both  Houses  are  in  session.  The  TJC 
has  2  calendar  days  to  report  the  joint 
resolution.  The  Chambers  must  vote 
on  it  within  2  days  of  session  after  it  is 
reported.  The  President  issues  his  ini- 
tial order  within  2  calendar  days  of 
signing  the  joint  resolution  or  of  our 
veto  override.  The  initial  order  goes 
into  effect  October  1.  OKfB  and  CBO 
take  their  second  snapshot  and  trans- 
mit their  report  to  the  Comptroller 
General  on  October  2.  The  Comptrol- 
ler General  transmits  his  report  to  the 
TJC  on  October  3.  The  TJC  has  1  cal- 
endar day  to  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. The  Chambers  must  vote  on  it 
within  1  calendar  day.  The  President 
issues  his  final  order,  effective  imme- 
diately, within  1  calendar  day  of  enact- 
ment or  veto  override. 

This  revised  schedule  wiU  ensure 
that  the  process  is  completed  by  Octo- 
ber 6.  at  the  latest.  I  suggest  reducing 
the  number  of  dajrs  for  TJC  action 
and  floor  consideration  because  ex- 
tended deliberation  in  the  TJC  is 
made  unlikely  because  we  cannot 
amend  the  report,  and  because  floor 
debate  is  limited  to  2  hours  in  each 
House,  with  no  amendments  in  order. 

I  realize  that  this  collapsed  schedule 
wfll  be  difficult  to  follow  at  certain 
stages.  But  I  believe  it  will  work  more 
efficiently,  particularly  in  election 
years. 

The  second  issue  is  retroactivity.  We 
dealt  with  this  last  week.  The  faUback. 
as  it  currently  exists,  does  not  take 
into  account  a  situation  where  an 
order  is  Issued  pursuant  to  a  mecha- 
nism which  is  later  invalidated.  Last 
week,  the  TJC  faced  the  question  of 
ratifying  an  order  that  had  been  in 
effect  for  over  4  months.  But  the  TJC 
could  not  report  a  joint  resolution  to 
do  this.  The  TJC  could  only  report  a 
joint  resolution  affirming  the  January 
15  report  from  OMB/CBO.  However, 
that  report  did  not  reflect  what  the 
February  1  order  did,  because  of  inter- 
vening changes  made  by  OAO.  Be- 


cause Congress'  desire  was  to  ratify 
the  status  quo,  including  changes 
made  by  laws  enacted  after  February 
1,  we  had  to  pass  a  separate  concur- 
rent resolution  which  directed  the  en- 
rolling clerk  to  change  the  joint  reso- 
lution in  order  to  fulfill  our  intentions. 

This  problem  may  arise  again  if  the 
so-called  Gramm-Rudman  II  fix  is  en- 
acted, resulting  in  a  Presidential  order, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  subsequently 
invalidates  the  new  automatic  proce- 
dure. 

My  amendment  takes  care  of  this 
situation  by  providing  the  TJC  with 
the  authority  to  report  legislation  ret- 
roactively ratifying  a  Presidential 
order. 

Another  Issue  concerns  the  dis- 
charge of  the  TJC  should  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  affirm  the  Directors'  report 
be  introduced  in  either  Chamber  and 
referred  to  it.  In  the  Senate,  such  a 
discharge  is  inferred  because  of  the 
deadline  set  for  the  committee's 
action.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the 
House.  It  seems  to  me  that  Members 
of  both  Chambers  should  be  able  to 
further  the  sequester  process  by  intro- 
ducing legislation  and  ensuring  a  dis- 
charge, so  that  even  if  the  TJC  is  not 
able  to  act,  the  full  Congress  could  ex- 
ercise its  will  and  vote  on  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

My  amendment  takes  care  of  this 
issue  by  inserting  in  the  statute  lan- 
guage which  specifically  provides  for 
such  discharge  in  both  Chambers. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  again 
that  I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
make  sure  that  neither  automatic  se- 
quester procedures  nor  the  fallback 
need  ever  be  used  in  future  years.  But 
since  we  have  these  procedures,  it  Ije- 
hooves  us  to  try  to  make  them  work  as 
they  were  intended. 

And  now  let  me  just  summarize  the 
main  point  of  the  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  that  I 
offer  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, Senator  Chiles,  is  with  reference 
to  dates  and  times.  I  would  almost  call 
it  a  perfecting  amendment.  Basically 
we  have  found  now,  in  wallcing  our 
way  through  the  fallback  process 
under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  I, 
that  there  are  some  difficulties  with 
reference  to  the  time  that  is  allotted 
to  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  to  do 
its  work,  on  the  one  hand:  5  days  is  too 
long  for  them  to  be  off  just  ratifying 
an  order.  It  is  just  a  long  delay.  They 
cannot  amend.  In  the  case  of  the  ini- 
tial sequester  report,  we  changed  that 
to  2  days  instead  of  5.  In  the  case  of 
the  final  sequester  report,  we  changed 
it  to  1  day  instead  of  5. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  calendar 
items  that  we  changed  that  we  think 
make  eminent  sense  because  it  will 
cause  us  to  do  our  work  on  time  and  in 
an  expedited  manner,  and  the  joint 
committee  will  be  discharged  of  the 


joint  committee  if  we  don't  do  our 
work. 

There  is  one  other  thing  we  found  In 
the  fallback  process  that  we  are  fixing 
here.  The  Senate  should  know  that 
there  is  still  an  outside  chance,  and  it 
may  be  very,  very  outside,  that  we  wiU 
be  using  that  fallback  provision  again 
and  that,  in  fact,  we  would  have  adju- 
dicated Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II 
and  it  might  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

In  that  event,  what  we  have  done  is 
make  sure  that  that  joint  committee 
that  meets  to  ratify  the  order  causing 
the  sequester  to  become  operative 
once  signed  by  the  President  in  fact 
can  ratify  an  order  that  is  already  in 
effect,  as  well  as  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred since  the  order  was  Issued. 
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We  were  not  able  to  do  that  last 
time.  And  so  we  are  permitted  now  to 
go  pick  up  those  activities  without 
being  found  to  be  out  of  order  on  the 
privileged  activity  that  we  bring 
before  the  Senate. 

Now,  if  anyone  other  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  understands  any 
of  that  at  this  point,  I  would  be  very 
surprised.  Nonetheless.  I  have  tried 
my  best  to  explain  quickly  what  we 
have  done.  I  assure  Senators  and  other 
than  the  last  one  I  spoke  of,  the  rest 
are  just  dates  and  times  to  make  ev- 
erything work  better. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  in  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  would  say 
this  is  a  provision  that  Senator  Kerry, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, has  been  very  interested  in  and 
has  talked  to  us  about  and  had  a  simi- 
lar provision  like  this  that  he  actually 
was  interested  in  moving. 

So  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent, 
if  he  desires  to  be  a  cosponsor,  that  he 
might  be  made  a  cosponsor.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out  if  he  desires  that 
or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  current 
law  provides  that  the  OMB-CBO 
report  go  directly  to  the  joint  Budget 
Committee  which  has  to  report  it 
without  amendment.  If  OMB  and 
CBO  disagree  on  any  estimate,  then 
they  average  the  automatic  procedure, 
they  must  average.  The  automatic  pro- 
cedure allows  GAO  to  depart  from  the 
average  if  they  feel  either  OMB  or 
CBO  is  off  base. 

This  provision  requires,  under  the 
fallback  procedure  of  legislating  the 
cuts,  that  the  OMB-CBO  report  go  to 
GAO  which  can  change  it  before  it 
comes  to  the  Congress.  No  Constitu- 
tion problem  here,  because  GAO  is  a 
congressional  agency  and  is  reporting 
its  impartial  findings  to  the  Congress. 


I  urge  that  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2258)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  other  Senators  for  permitting  us 
to  have  this  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member. 

AMKNDMEirT  NO.  3360 

(The  following  remarks  occurred 
earlier.) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  the 
pending  amendment  that  would  give 
aid  to  the  drought-stricken  farmers  of 
the  Southeast. 

The  pending  amendment  is  similar 
in  many  respects  to  an  amendment. 
No.  2235,  that  was  submitted  on 
Monday  of  this  week  and  can  be  found 
in  the  Record  for  that  day.  I  am  not 
going  to  quibble  over  pride  of  author- 
ship, I  think  that  is  unimportant.  The 
situation  in  my  State  and  in  neighbor- 
ing States  is  too  serious  for  petty  par- 
tisan politics.  As  I  said  last  night,  a 
starving  cow  does  not  care  whether  a 
bale  of  hay  is  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat. 

There  have  been  questions  raised 
about  this  amendment.  I  believe  they 
can  be  resolved  in  conference.  In  fact, 
I  have  an  amendment  that  contains 
some  language  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  that  we  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  conferees  that  should  satis- 
fy those  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  (aKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  make  available  within  10  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in 
addition  to  any  advance  deficiency  pay- 
ments previously  made  available  to  produc- 
ers in  accordance  with  section  107C(a)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
144Sb-2).  advance  deficiency  payments  to  el- 
igible producers  participating  in  an  acreage 
limitation  program  established  for  any  of 
the  1986  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton  or  rice  under  sections  lOlA,  103A, 
105C  and  107D  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  Such  payments  stiall  be  available  in  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying— 


(A)  the  estimated  farm  program  acreage 
for  the  crop,  by 

(B)  the  farm  program  payment  yield  for 
the  crop,  by 

(C)  10  percent  of  the  projected  payment 
rate,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Advance  deficiency  payments  made  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  in  the  form  of  commodity  certificates 
and  shall  otherwise  be  subject  to  section 
107C  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
n.S.C.  144Sb-2). 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  within  45  days  following  enactment 
of  this  Act,  for  producers  who  are  eligible  to 
participate  In  disaster  or  economic  emergen- 
cy programs  administered  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  due  to  drought  or  ex- 
cessive heat,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  available  to  such  producers  dis- 
aster payments  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
ensure  that  each  such  producer  receives  at 
least  50  percentum  of  the  amount  such  pro- 
ducer would  have  received  from  nonrecourse 
loan  and  purchase  activities  established  for 
the  1986  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
rice  soybeans,  and  peanuts  under  section 
107D,  section  105C.  section  103A.  section 
lOlA,  section  201.  and  section  108B  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  on  an  average  crop 
yield  for  the  farm;  Provided  that: 

(1)  such  payments  shall  be  made  in  the 
form  of  generic,  negotiable  commodity  cer- 
tificates redeemable  from  stocks  of  com- 
modities held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration; and 

(2)  such  payments  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  any  contract  of  insurance  such 
producer  may  have  to  indemnify  against 
crop  losses,  except  when  the  payment  would 
result  in  a  producer  receiving  more  than  1(K) 
percentum  of  the  amount  he  otherwise 
would  have  received  from  nonrecourse  loan 
and  purchase  activities,  in  which  case  the 
disaster  payment  shall  be  reduced  to 
achieve  such  100  percent  level. 

(3)  for  the  1986  crop  year,  the  aggregate 
amount  expended  for  such  disaster  pay- 
ments and  payments  made  under  normal 
nonrecourse  loan  purchases  activities  shall 
not  exceed  the  total  which  the  SecreUry 
would  otherwise  be  obligated  to  expend  for 
nonrecourse  loan  and  purchase  activities  for 
all  program  crops  in  all  counties  having  pro- 
ducers eligible  for  such  disaster  payments,  if 
such  crops  had  produced  an  average  yield; 
and 

(5)  in  determining  a  producer's  average 
yield  for  the  1986  crop  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  average  of  the  past  five  years 
production  on  the  farm,  excluding  the  high 
and  low  years,  or  the  average  of  all  years  if 
production  history  for  the  farm  is  less  than 
five  years. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
within  10  days  following  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  ending  March  31,  1987,  or  the 
date,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  on 
which  the  emergency  created  by  the 
drought  or  excessive  hot  weather  of  1986  no 
longer  exists,  implement  and  conduct  the 
emergency  feed  program  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1105  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2267). 

(2)  Payments  made  to  eligible  persons 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  commodity  cer- 
tificates redeemable  from  surplus  stocks  of 
commodities  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

(3)  Persons  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  program  formulated  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reimbursed  for  not  to  exceed 


50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  food  purchased 
by  such  eligible  persons  but  not  to  exceed  5 
cents  per  pound  feed  grain  equivalent,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  available— 

(1)  cost-share  pajrments  in  accordance 
with  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
to  producers  in  drought  affected  disaster 
areas  in  order  to  prevent  soil  erosion  due  to 
loss  of  vegative  cover,  and 

(2)  cost-share  payments  in  accordance 
with  the  Forestry  Incentive  Program  to 
forest  landowners  in  drought  affected  disas- 
ter areas  for  the  re-establishment  of  stands 
of  pine  or  other  trees  lost  due  to  drought 
conditions. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  share  not  less 
than  50  percentum  of  the  cost  of  such  meas- 
ures or  re-establishment  of  timber  stands. 
Such  payments,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
shall  be  made  in  the  form  of  commodity  cer- 
tificates redeemable  from  the  surplus  stocks 
of  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

(4)  Payments  made  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  in  addition  to, 
and  not  in  lieu  of,  payments  made  under  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  or  the  Cooperative  Forestry  Assistance 
Act  of  1978,  using  funds  appropriated  for 
such  purt>ose8. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
allow  producers  who  are  participating  in 
acreage  limitation  programs  for  the  1986 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton 
or  rice  to  hay  and  graze  acreage  devoted  to 
conserving  uses. 

(6)  Assistance  made  available  to  eligible 
persons  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  available 
during  the  period  beginning  within  10  days 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  It  is  the  Sense  of  Congress  that,  with 
respect  to  the  1986  disaster  caused  by 
drought  and  excessive  heat,  the  President 
should: 

(1)  declare  a  drought  emergency  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5122); 

(2)  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
use  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the 
provide  cost-share  assistance  in  the  form  of 
commodity  certificates  for  the  replacement 
or  deepening  of  existing  water  wells  of  pro- 
ducers of  livestock  or  poultry  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  emergency;  and 

(3)  direct  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  to  reim- 
burse the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Commodity  Oedit  Corporation  for  any  ex- 
[>enses  incurred  in  providing  such  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  is  to  get  something  passed 
immediately.  This  is  a  regional  disas- 
ter. During  the  many  hours  of  effort 
that  went  into  my  amendment,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  some  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  such  as  senior  Sena- 
tors from  Alabama  and  Senator  ZoRiw- 
SKY,  Senator  Rollings,  and  others.  I 
am  willing  to  work  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  trying  to  help  the 
farmers  of  the  Southeast. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should 
do  nothing,  that  today  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  announce  a  pro- 
gram that  will  make  this  legislation 
meaningless.  I  cannot  agree  with  that. 
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It  is  a  terrible  assessment.  Let  me  tell 
you  why,  Mr.  President. 

Most  of  the  actions  mandated  by 
both  my  amendment  and  the  one 
before  us  now  are  currently  within  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I.  along  with  all 
the  other  Senators  from  the  South- 
east. Republican  and  Democrat,  have 
been  urging  immediate  action.  While  I 
welcome  the  announcement  of  the 
Secretary  today,  it  is  late  in  coming 
and  lacks  certainty  for  the  future. 

Over  the  past  week.  I  have  been  in 
practically  nonstop  negotiations  with 
the  Deputment  on  this  matter.  My 
office  has  been  crowded  with  lawyers 
and  accountants  from  USDA  and 
OMB.  We  could  not  reach  any  agree- 
ment that  I  felt  would  go  far  enough 
toward  helping  the  people  who  so  des- 
perately need  our  help. 

There  comes  a  time  when  politics 
and  partisanship  and  bureaucrats  have 
to  be  set  aside.  If  we  wait  until  all  the 
bureaucrats  are  satisfied  with  a  plan 
of  action,  we  shall  be  here  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  The  time  has  come  for 
Congress  to  mandate  or  to  "make"  the 
Department  to  do  what  it  should  have 
done  days  ago.  My  farmers  cannot  sur- 
vive on  promises.  Livestock  cannot  eat 
good  intentions.  Half-way  measures  or 
gestures  will  not  be  enough. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  and  tell  the 
farmers  of  my  State  or  in  the  South- 
east, anyplace  where  they  are  drought 
ridden,  that  the  Government  would 
Uke  to  do  more  but  it  has  accounting 
problems. 

That  is  all  the  argiunent  appears  to 
be  to  me.  With  aU  do  respect,  I  do  not 
want  to  hear  any  more  about  account- 
ing problems.  I  want  some  help  for 
America's  farmers— significant  help 
that  wiU  get  them  through  this  crisis. 
I  have  walked  the  last  mile  with  the 
Department  on  this  matter.  I  have 
given  them  every  chance  in  the  world. 
The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  put 
a  pitchfork  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good. 

Let  us  forget  for  a  moment  partisan- 
ship and  bureaucratic  accounting 
problems  that  can  and  will  be  worked 
out.  Let's  remember  the  human  trage- 
dy that  is  occurring  in  the  South. 

There  was  one  farmer  who  called  my 
office  this  week  and  said  he  had  600 
acres  in  soybeans  and  they  were  gone. 
"If  I  don't  get  some  help,"  he  said, 
"I'm  gone  too  and  so  are  all  of  my 
neighbors."  We  cannot  let  these 
people  down.  We  cannot  let  these 
hardworking  farmers  blow  away  with 
the  dust  on  their  fields. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this 
amendment  and  bring  relief  to  the 
drought-stricken  Southern  farmers 
before  they  are  beyond  the  point 
where  we  can  help  them. 

Just  as  an  example,  BCr.  President.  I 
received  in  my  office  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Georgia  Farm 
Biueau.  It  is  very  interesting.  It  has  a 


few  statistics  from  a  survey  just  fin- 
ished on  July  25:  $533  million  lost  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  over  a  half-bU- 
llon  dollars.  The  summary  is  that  we 
have  had  a  47-percent  decrease  in  com 
production,  a  71 -percent  decrease  in 
soybean  production,  a  51 -percent  de- 
crease in  cotton  production,  a  79-per- 
cent decrease  in  hay  production. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  you  cannot 
see  this,  but  I  hope  my  colleagues  can. 
This  is  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  big- 
gest State  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
red  section  represents  where  there  is  a 
60-percent  and  above  loss  of  crops  in 
the  State  by  this  drought.  It  is  a  natu- 
ral disaster  that  needs  to  be  addressed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  and  accompanying  material 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Georgia  Farm  Bubxaxj  Fkdkration, 

Uacon,  GA,  July  31,  1986. 
Hon.  Mack  Mattinglt. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mack:  Enclosed  are  the  results  of 
the  Georgia  Partn  Bureau  survey  of  the 
drought  damage  and  estimates  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  crop  and  livestock  production  In  the 
state. 

The  map  indicates  the  severity  of  the 
damage  for  all  sections  of  the  state.  The 
dollar  value  was  determined  by  the  percent- 
age of  decrease  in  production  calculated  on 
estimated  acres  planted  and  current  mar- 
kets as  of  July  25,  1986. 

There  are  also  additional  losses  on  other 
commodities,  the  horticultural  and  timber 
industry,  which  have  not  been  determined 
for  lack  of  a  dependable  measure. 

We  appreciate  all  you  are  doing  to  assist 
us  during  these  difficult  times. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Nash,  President 

1986  Georgia  Farm  Bitrsad  Drooght 
StmvEY  Sttmmart 

Broiler— 13%  decrease  in  production  equal 
$3.5  million  loss. 

Egg— 16%  decrease  In  production  equal 
$1.5  million  loss. 

Beef— 28%  decrease  in  production  equal 
$12.6  million  loss. 

Dairy- 17%  decrease  in  production  equal 
$2  million  loss. 

Hogs— 21%  decrease  in  production  equal 
$15  million  loss. 

Com— 47%  decrease  in  production  equal 
$84  million  loss. 

Soybeans— 71%  decrease  in  production 
equal  $127  million  loss. 

Peanuts— 28%  decrease  In  production 
equal  $145  million  loss. 

Pecans— 50%  decrease  in  production  equal 
$36  million  loss. 

Tobacco— 29%  decrease  in  production 
equal  $37  million  loss. 

Cotton— 51%  decrease  in  production  equal 
$36  million  loss. 

Hay— 79%  decrease  in  production  equal 
$34  million  loss. 

Total  loss  equal  $533,600,000.00 

Georgia  Farm  BintEAD  PESERATioif  Drought 
Estimate  Summary  137  Counties  Report- 
ing 

Com:  Dry  land.  64%  reduction:  irrigated. 
36%  reduction. 


Vegetables:  59%  reduction. 

Peanuts:  Dry  land,  60%  reduction:  irrigat- 
ed, 19%  reduction. 

Tobacco:  Dry  land,  34%  reduction:  irrigat- 
ed. 18%  reduction. 

Cotton:  Dry  land.  57%  reducUon;  irrigat- 
ed, 30%  reduction. 

Wheat:  57%  reduction. 

Com  silage:  72%  reduction. 

Broilers:  Number  lost:  1,170,700  head;  per- 
cent decrease  in  production:  13%  reduction; 
increase  In  cost:  10%. 

Layers:  Number  lost:  76,350  head:  percent 
decrease  in  production:  16%  reduction;  in- 
crease in  cost:  17%. 

Soybeans:  Dry  land.  72%  reduction;  irri- 
gated, 36%  reduction. 

Fruits:  58%  reduction  (late  cold  weather 
and  drought). 

Hay:  79%  reduction. 

Pecans:  Dry  land.  66%  reduction;  irrigat- 
ed, 33%  reduction. 

Horticulture  (greenhouse  and  container 
grown  plants)  28%  reduction. 

Blueberries:  75%  reduction. 

Milo:  77%  reduction. 

Beef  cattle:  Number  lost:  654  head;  per- 
cent decrease  in  production:  28%  reduction; 
increase  in  cost:  34%. 

Dairy  cattle:  Number  lost:  288  calves;  per- 
cent decrease  in  production:  17%  reduction; 
increase  in  cost:  18%. 

Hogs:  Number  lost:  2,385  head;  percent  de- 
crease In  production:  21%  reduction:  in- 
crease in  cost:  11%. 

Catfish:  Number  lost:  14,000  lbs.:  percent 
decrease  in  production:  38%  reduction. 

Honeybees:  Number  colonies  lost:  50:  per- 
cent decrease  in  production:  20%  reduction. 

Drought  damage  to  the  state's  agricultur- 
al commodities  has  already  totaled  more 
than  $530  million,  the  Georgia  Farm 
Bureau,  the  state's  largest  farm  organiza- 
tion, said  today  as  it  released  the  results  of 
the  first  detailed  survey  of  drought  damage 
in  the  state. 

In  its  assessment  of  drought  damage  in 
each  county  during  the  period  July  15 
through  25,  the  state  Farm  Bureau  found 
that  the  majority  of  the  state— 106  coun- 
ties—had suffered  farm  conunodity  losses  of 
60  percent  or  more. 

A  belt  of  40  counties  running  from  South- 
west to  Southeast  Georgia,  and  the  extreme 
northeastern  comer  of  the  state,  have  suf- 
fered losses  in  the  40  to  60  percent  range. 
The  southeastern  comer  of  the  state  has 
suffered  the  least  damage  with  losses  of  40 
percent  and  below. 

Although  the  drought's  complete  toll  on 
the  state's  agricultural  sector  will  not  be 
known  until  harvest  time,  the  Farm  Bureau 
decided  to  conduct  a  survey  now  to  provide 
Congressional  and  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture officials  with  accurate,  up-to-date 
information  to  use  in  maldng  decisions 
about  providing  aid  to  the  state's  farmers, 
said  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  President  Bob 
Nash. 

"The  Farm  Bureau's  findings  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Agriculture  Secretary  Richard 
Lyng  and  Georgia's  Congressional  delega- 
tion Immediately,"  said  Nash.  "We  hope  our 
findings  will  spark  some  further  aid  for 
Georgia's  farmers  and  show  federal  officials 
Just  how  severe  the  situation  is,"  he  added. 

Nash  also  said  that  farmers  needed  the 
survey  to  help  them  make  marketing  deci- 
sions this  fall. 

According  to  the  Farm  Bureau  survey,  the 
total  loss  to  the  state's  farm  commodities  as 
of  July  25  was  $533.6  million.  Nash  noted 
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that  there  has  been  some  deterioration  of 
crops  since  then. 

The  Farm  Bureau  survey  found  that  the 
drought  has  already  decreased  broiler  pro- 
duction 13  percent  with  death  losses  of 
poultry  totaling  $2.5  million  and  gross 
Income  losses  to  farmers  of  $1  million. 

Egg  production  has  dropped  16  percent, 
amounting  to  $1.5  million  in  losses. 

As  of  April  1986,  beef  production  had  de- 
clined 28  percent  amounting  to  a  loss  of  21 
million  pounds  or  $12.6  million  and  dairy 
production  had  dropped  17  percent  amount- 
ing to  20  million  pounds  or  $2  million. 

Also  as  of  April,  hog  production  had 
dropped  21  percent  amounting  to  a  $15  mil- 
lion loss. 

Total  loss  to  the  state's  com  crop  U  esti- 
mated at  40  million  bushels  or  $84  million. 

The  state's  soybean  crop  has  suffered  a  71 
percent  loss  totaling  $128  million,  and  the 
peanut  crop  has  already  declined  28  percent 
amounting  to  a  $145  million  loss. 

Tobacco  yields  are  estimated  to  be  of f  2fl 
percent  or  a  $37  million  loss:  cotton  down  51 
percent  with  a  $36  million  loss  and  hay 
down  79  percent  with  a  $34  million  loss. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  just  say  that  the  drought 
damage  to  the  commcxlities  and  agri- 
culture in  my  State  is  devastating.  The 
assessment  they  have  made  between 
July  15  and  July  25  of  this  year  shows 
that  over  106  counties  out  of  159  have 
losses  of  60  percent  or  more.  It  is  a 
devastating  loss.  It  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed, and  it  can  be  addressed.  It  is 
not  good  that  we  try  to  address  it  with 
discretionary  authority  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do.  what  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  are  trying  to 
do  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
trying  to  do  is  take  away  the  discre- 
tionary authority  and  make  it  manda- 
tory authority.  What  that  simply 
means  is  make  them  do  what  is  re- 
quired, take  the  surplus  commodities 
that  we  have,  almost  $10  billion  stored 
in  this  country,  and  use  it  for  a  useful 
piuT>ose:  that  is,  try  to  relieve  the 
drought-stricken  farmer  in  the  South- 
east. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  remarks.) 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Sasser  amendment  on  farm  disas- 
ter relief  has  an  outrageous  provision 
which  would  totally  undercut  the 
intent  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Program  by  providing  in  the  amend- 
ment the  following:  Farmers  whose 
crops  were  lost  in  the  drought  will  re- 
ceive 100  percent  in  deficiency  pay- 
ments plus  whatever  they  had  insured 
the  crop  against  loss.  In  essence,  the 
farmer  who  chose  not  to  insure  the 
crop  will  be  making  a  windfall  as  op- 
posed to  those  who  spent  their  hard 
earned  farm  dollars  to  buy  crop  insur- 
ance. In  light  of  the  continued  efforts 
by  the  Congress  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit,  this  possibility  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable and  unnecessary. 

This  provision  in  the  amendment 
grossly  imdercuts  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Program  which  is  the  very 
agency  charged  with  the  task  of 
coming  to  the  relief  of  the  farmer  who 


wisely  insxued  his  crop  against  nat\u-al 
disasters.  I  am  continually  appalled  by 
the  willingness  of  the  Congress  to 
avoid  the  very  programs  it  created  to 
deal  with  the  public's  need. 

If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  soimd  fiscal 
farm  program,  the  U.S.  Congress 
cannot  act  out  of  an  emotional  state. 
Of  course,  this  is  a  highly  emotional 
time  for  farmers  who  must  watch 
their  crops  and  livestock  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  drought.  Those  of  us  in 
Congress,  however,  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  act  rashly  and  from  those 
same  emotions. 

Elected  officials  are  given  the  public 
trust  to  calmly  determine  policy  and 
to  put  into  motion  those  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  address  such  disas- 
ters. There  are  Federal  farm  programs 
on  the  books  to  protect  the  American 
farmer  from  the  loss  of  farm  pay- 
ments due  to  natiu-al  disasters.  The 
Congress  must  allow  those  programs 
to  be  set  into  motion  as  they  were  de- 
signed. If  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  not  acting  quickly  enough  for 
some.  I  cannot  stress  the  need  strongly 
enough  to  allow  officials  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  formulate 
a  sound  relief  package  with  existing 
programs  and  any  new  measures  this 
current  disaster  requires. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  tre- 
mendous losses  the  farmers  are  experi- 
encing. I  join  my  colleagues  in  wanting 
to  give  them  assistance.  I  am  proud  of 
the  generosity  of  the  American  people 
who  have  donated  their  time,  effort, 
animal  feed,  and  transportation  serv- 
ices to  assist  the  farmers. 

In  closing,  I  have  every  confidence 
there  will  be  tangible  relief  given  to 
the  farmers.  My  only  request  is  to 
allow  the  very  best  relief  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  by  Secretary 
Lyng  before  taking  action  on  the 
pending  amendments.  I  would  like  in- 
serted in  its  entirety  the  annoimce- 
ment  made  by  Secretary  Lyng  this 
morning  on  new  and  significant  ex- 
panded programs  to  aid  drought- 
stricken  farmers. 
The  announcement  follows: 

Secrftary  Lyng  Expands  Programs  To  Aid 
Drodght-Stricken  Southeastern  Farmers 

Washington,  Aug.  1— Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Richard  E.  Lyng  today  announced 
significant  new  and  expanded  programs  to 
aid  drought-stricken  farmers  in  Southeast- 
em  states  designated  as  agricultural  disaster 
areas. 

"The  drought  continues  to  devastate 
farms  from  southern  Pennsylvania  to  north- 
em  Florida,"  Lyng  said.  "Today,  at  the 
behest  of  the  President,  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  launching  an  intensi- 
fied effort  to  help  fanners  who  are  victims 
of  this  national  tragedy." 

Lyng  also  announced  today  that  over  $1 
billion  worth  of  crops— Including  peanuts 
and  tobacco— in  the  affected  areas  is  cov- 
ered under  USDA's  crop  Insurance  program, 
a  subsidized  federal  program. 

The  following  new  or  expanded  programs 
are  in  effect  immediately: 


Under  the  Feed  Cost-Sharing  Program, 
formerly  known  as  the  Emergency  Peed 
Program.  USDA  will  share  with  livestock 
producers  the  cost  of  purchasing  feedgrains, 
including  hay.  The  cost  share  wiU  be  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  feed,  not  to  exceed 
5  cents  per  (>oimd— an  increase  from  3  cents 
per  pKJiuid- f  eedgraln  equivalent. 

Lyng  said  the  cost-sharing  payments  will 
be  made  in  generic  certificates.  "Farmers 
will  have  the  flexibility  to  convert  the  cer- 
tificates into  cash  or  to  redeem  them  for 
Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  commod- 
ities," he  said. 

"To  help  make  grain  available  to  live- 
stock," Lyng  said,  "CCC  Is  moving  grain 
from  storage  facilities  in  the  Midwest  where 
crops  are  good  to  areas  In  the  Southeast 
where  storage  Is  available." 

Lyng  said  drought-stricken  farmers  In  the 
Southeast  who  participated  in  federal  farm 
programs  for  com,  wheat,  cotton  and  ri<» 
will  be  eligible  for  over  $500  million  worth 
of  1986  crop  deficiency  payments. 

"Because  many  of  these  farmers  need  pay- 
ments now,  I  am  authorizing  a  nationwide, 
across-the-board  10  percent  Increase  in  1986 
advance  deficiency  payments,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1  billion,"  he  said. 

The  1985  Farm  Bill  specifies  that  up  to  50 
percent  of  crop  deficiency  payments  may  be 
paid  in  advance.  Up  to  now,  cotton  and  rice 
producers  received  30  percent;  producers  of 
other  program  crops  received  40  percent. 
With  today's  announcement,  aU  farmers,  in 
every  state,  wUl  receive  an  additional  10  per- 
cent in  generic  certificates. 

According  to  Lyng,  farmers  in  counties 
designated  as  disaster  areas  also  are  Immedi- 
ately eligible  for  the  following  programs: 

Under  the  Emergency  Feed  Assistance 
Program,  eligible  farmers  may  purchase 
feedgrains  owned  by  the  Commodity  Oedlt 
Corporation  at  75  percent  of  the  basic 
county  loan  rate.  The  program  does  not  In- 
clude hay. 

Under  the  Farmers  Home  Administrar 
tion's  emergency  loan  assistance  program, 
family  farmers  who  cannot  obtain  credit 
elsewhere  are  eligible  for  low-Interest  loans. 
The  interest  rate  is  5  percent  for  loans  up  to 
$100,000,  and  8  percent  for  loans  above 
$100,000.  Loan  amounts  are  limited  to  the 
government's  estimate  of  farmers'  losses. 

Lyng  said  today's  actions  are  In  addition 
to  those  previously  announced,  which  in- 
clude: 

Haying  and  grazing  of  all  crops  is  permit- 
ted on  acreage  set  aside  under  the  Acreage 
Conservation  Reserve  requirements  of  the 
commodity  programs.  Including  cotton. 

Acres  designated  to  be  put  to  a  conserva- 
tion use  under  the  Acreage  Conservation 
Reserve  requirements  may  be  planted  for 
winter  pasture  with  fast-growing  grasses  or 
small  grains  for  grazing. 

Producers  participating  in  federal  farm 
programs  wlU  stUl  be  eUglble  to  receive  defi- 
ciency payments  on  planted  acreage,  even 
though  the  crop  is  used  for  forage  or  not 
harvested  at  all.  Participating  producers 
who  harvest  their  crops  for  forage  will  be 
permitted  to  retain  their  acreage  bases. 

E>eslgnated  counties  are  eligible  for  cost- 
sharing  of  reseedlng,  applying  necessary 
minerals  and  controlling  competitive 
shrubs. 

The  Forestry  Incentive  Program  cost- 
sharing  assistance  is  available  to  re-estab- 
lish stands  of  planted  pine  trees  lost  due  to 
drought  conditions. 

In  addition,  clerical  workers  In  coimty  of- 
fices will  be  shifted  to  the  areas  of  greatest 
need,  Lyng  said. 
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Lyng  said  USDA  Is  processing  damage  aa-* 
sesament  reports  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
ao  far  has  designated  189  counties  In  Ala- 
bama. Delaware.  Maryland.  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  for  emergency 
relief.  Additional  states  or  parts  of  states 
should  be  designated  in  the  next  few  days, 
he  said. 

"With  all  the  tragedy  the  drought  has 
brought,  I  am  tremendously  Impressed  with 
the  overwhelming  voluntary  response,"  said 
Lyng.  "Every  American  can  be  proud  of  how 
neighbors  are  assisting  neighbors  in  need." 

The  d^jartment's  efforts  are  under  the 
guidance  of  Drought  Coordinator  Jim  Boll- 
lot 

USDA  continues  to  operate  a  toll-free  hot- 
line to  respond  to  farmers'  questions  and  to 
facilitate  drought  relief  efforts,  he  said.  The 
hotline  so  far  has  handled  over  2.200  calls. 
The  naUonal  toll-free  number  Is  1-800-433- 
0703;  the  number  in  the  Washington  metro- 
poUtan  area  is  (202)  447-2637.« 
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Mr.  HEINZ.  Mi.  President.  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  dispose  of  the  pending 
amendment.  Have  the  yeas  and  najrs 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
yeas andnajrs  have  been  ordered. 

BCr.  HEINZ.  BCr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  Senators  from 
Tennessee  as  to  the  need  for  a  rollcall 
vote.  It  is  my  understanding  they  do 
not  seek  such  rollcall  vote,  so  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  vitiated. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  vitiating  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

If  the  Senator  would  yield  for  Just  a 
moment.  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  Senator  Haht  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  vitiated. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2250)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMElfDIfXirT  MO.  33B9 

(Purpoae:  To  modify  the  appUcaUon  of  agri- 
cultural payment  limitations  to  corporate 
stockholders) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consldeiration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei^  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
PaassLxa]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2259. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


SBC  .  APPLICATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PAY- 
MENT LIMFTATIONS  TO  STOCKHOLD- 
ERS. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1001(5)  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C. 
1308(SKB))  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(B)  A  stockholder  of  a  corporation  with 
more  than  a  20  percent  ownership  Interest 
in  the  corporation  shall  not  be  considered  as 
a  separate  person  from  the  corporation  for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  the  corpo- 
ration and  stoclcholder  are  separate  persons 
under  this  section.". 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  would 
change  the  percentage  of  ownership 
an  individual  must  have  in  a  farm  cor- 
poration to  be  considered  a  person  for 
purposes  of  the  payment  limitation. 
The  amendment  is  designed  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  corporations  to  cir- 
cumvent the  individual  $50,000  pay- 
ment limitation. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  would 
change  the  definition  of  a  corporation. 
Currently,  if  an  individual,  including 
his  spouse,  minor  children  and  trusts 
for  children  or  legal  entity,  own  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  stock,  he  or  she 
is  not  considered  a  separate  person  for 
purposes  of  the  $50,000  payment  limi- 
tation. This  allows  a  50-percent  stock- 
holder or  less  in  a  corporation  to  re- 
ceive a  $50,000  payment  as  well  as  the 
corporation.  My  amendment  will 
reduce  the  percent  of  stock  ownership 
uinder  this  provision  to  20  percent. 
Therefore,  any  stocltholder  with  more 
than  20  percent  ownership  will  be  con- 
sidered the  same  as  the  corporation 
for  the  purposes  of  the  payment  limi- 
tations. This  change  will  make  it  much 
more  difficult  for  farm  corporations  to 
circumvent  the  $50,000  payment  limi- 
tation. 

For  many  years  Congress  has  estab- 
lished a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
farm  program  benefits  an  individual 
farmer  may  receive.  The  intent  of  this 
provision  was  to  prevent  the  owners  of 
large  farms  from  receiving  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars  in 
farm  program  benefits.  This  both 
holds  down  farm  program  costs  and  di- 
rects benefits  to  family  size  farmers. 
Unfortunately,  large  corporate  farms 
have  found  creative  means  of  avoiding 
the  payment  limitation.  Multimillion 
dollar  payments  have  gone  to  some 
huge  corporate  farms.  These  huge 
payments  increase  the  cost  of  farm 
programs  and  give  badly  needed  pro- 
grams for  family  farmers  a  bad  reputa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  while  there  are  suffi- 
cient Senators  on  the  floor,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  I  could  finish  my 
opening  statement,  I  would  then  be 


happy  to  yield.  I  wlU  yield  as  much 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
wants  if  I  could  finish  one  more  para- 
graph. 

The  1982  Agriculture  Census  deter- 
mined that  there  were  59.792  corpo- 
rate farms.  These  corporate  farms  ac- 
counted for  23.3  percent  of  all  farm 
revenue.  An  estimated  90  percent  of 
the  farms  with  gross  sales  of  over 
$500,000  were  corporate  farms.  EHlml- 
nating  these  huge  corporations  from 
farm  programs  would  save  millions  of 
dollars.  These  corporations  are  in  the 
least  need  of  these  payments.  In  many 
respects  we  are  financing  the  takeover 
of  the  family  farm  by  the  corporate 
farm  when  we  allow  this  to  continue. 

My  amendment  would  not  totally 
eliminate  the  loophole,  but  would 
make  it  much  more  difficult  for  corpo- 
rations to  use  it.  I  also  considered 
trying  to  change  the  definition  of  a 
farm,  but  that  approach  would  just 
give  the  lawyers  of  huge  corporate 
farms  more  work  in  finding  new  loop- 
holes. After  consulting  with  USDA,  I 
determined  that  changing  the  owner- 
ship percentage  requirement  was  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  method  of 
placing  more  effective  limitations  on 
farm  program  benefits.  As  long  as  we 
have  a  farm  program  with  payment 
limitations,  there  will  be  large  farmers 
trying  to  find  loopholes.  My  amend- 
ment closes  the  largest  loophole.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
New  York  Times  article  dated  Sunday, 
July  27,  1986,  and  entitled  "Big  Farms, 
to  Get  Huge  U.S.  Subsidies,"  and  one 
dated  July  22,  1986. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Yorit  Times.  July  27, 1986] 
Big  Farms  To  Oct  Huge  U.S.  Sitbsidies 

Washiiiotok.  July  26  (AP).— A  single  Cali- 
fornia farming  operation  will  collect  $20 
million  in  Federal  subsidies  this  year,  one  of 
many  multlmillion-doUar  payments  the 
Government  Is  expected  to  make  in  the 
struggle  for  the  United  States  to  regain  its 
former  dominance  in  farm  exports. 

'Multimillion-dollar  payments  In  rice  and 
cotton  will  not  be  uncommon,"  Robert 
Thompson,  the  Agriculture  Department's 
chief  economist,  said  recently.  "It  wUl  get 
obscene." 

Representative  Tony  Coelho,  Democrat  of 
California,  a  member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  which  helped  write  the 
law.  said:  "They're  going  to  be  big,  and  very 
controversial.  We  Icnew  that  when  we  did 
this.  But  the  only  way  to  turn  it  around  is 
to  get  these  big  guys  cooperating  so  we  can 
help  the  family  farmer  as  well." 

Analysts  estimate  the  Oovemment  will 
pay  more  than  $30  billion  in  farm  aid  for 
the  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  apparent  top  recipient  of  subsidies 
under  the  new  farm  law  is  an  agriculture 
business  glaiit,  the  J.Q.  Boswell  Company, 
which   grows   more   than   62,000   acres   of 


cotton  and  30,000  acres  of  wheat  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  near  Fresno,  Calif. 

Figures  computed  by  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service,  the  Ag- 
riculture Department's  subsidy  arm.  show 
that  Boswell  will  collect  nearly  $10.4  million 
in  payments  on  those  crops,  based  on  cur- 
rent prices. 

'IT'S  OOIMG  TO  HIT  ISO  imXION' 

In  addition,  the  operation  may  receive 
that  much  or  more  as  the  marketing  han- 
dler for  its  own  cotton,  said  Bob  Oockett,  a 
crop  program  specialist  for  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  in 
California,  at  Sacramento.  "It's  going  to  hit 
$20  million,  that's  what  we  figure,"  he  said. 

Wes  McAden,  Boswell's  Washington  lob- 
byist, said  economic  uncertainty  forced  the 
farm  to  accept  payments. 

"It's  mandatory  economically,"  Mr. 
McAden  said.  "Tou  don't  know  where  the 
market's  going.  The  only  uncertainty  is  how 
low  it's  going." 

In  recent  years,  Boswell  has  refrained 
from  participating  in  Federal  crop  pro- 
grams. 

This  year's  subsidy  payments  promise  to 
dwarf  those  made  under  the  $10  billion  pro- 
gram in  1983,  which  caused  a  public  outcry 
and  damaged  the  credibility  of  farm  pro- 
grams. 

»•  imXIOH  FOR  DAIRY  PARM 

Another  farming  operation  in  Kings 
County,  Calif.,  Salyer  American,  will  collect 
nearly  $3.4  million  on  its  28,000  acres  of 
cotton,  the  agriculture  agency  said.  Large 
payments  are  certain  to  go  to  other  growers 
of  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  com  and  milk  in 
major  producing  areas  because  of  new  provi- 
sions in  the  1985  farm  law. 

One  large  dairy  producer,  Gerrlt  Degraaf 
of  Riverside  County.  Calif.,  will  receive  $9.8 
million  under  a  Federal  subsidy  to  encour- 
age dairy  herd  slaughter.  Joe  E.  Oonsalves 
of  Kings  County  wUl  be  paid  $8  million  to 
get  out  of  the  dairy  business,  figures  from 
the  agency  show. 

As  in  1983,  the  size  of  the  payments  is 
likely  to  bring  calls  for  changes  in  the  farm 
law,  which  is  designed  as  a  long-term  pro- 
gram to  restore  slumping  export  sales  by 
lowering  prices. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  publicity  disaster,"  said 
Representative  Pat  Roberts,  Republican  of 
Kansas,  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  "We're  in  danger  of  trashing 
this  program  before  it's  had  a  chance  to 
work." 

The  law  producing  the  huge  pajrments 
was  drafted  a  year  ago  in  a  growing  atmos- 
phere of  despair  over  the  decline  in  United 
States  agriculture  exports.  From  a  high  of 
$43.8  billion  in  1981,  overseas  sales  have 
slimiped  and  are  expected  to  be  $27.5  billion 
this  year.  In  May  the  nation  suffered  its 
first  one-month  farm  trade  deficit  in  nearly 
30  years. 

Congress  decided  to  cut  prices  to  attract 
customers.  But  to  soften  the  Impact  lower 
prices  would  have  on  farmers,  suffering 
their  worst  economic  times  since  the  De- 
pression, the  law-makers  built  in  huge  sulxi- 
dies. 

In  past  years  individual  subsidy  payments 
have  been  limited  by  a  $50,000  celling  to  any 
single  producer.  The  new  law  creates  nu- 
merous Intentional  exceptions  to  the  pay- 
ment limit,  however. 

For  example,  cotton  and  rice  farmers 
many  continue  to  borrow  from  the  Oovem- 
ment at  harvest  time  to  pay  their  bills  while 
they  wait  to  seU  their  crops.  But  instead  of 
paying  back  the  full  amount  of  the  loan. 


they  need  only  pay  back  what  the  crops 
bring  on  the  market.  The  farmer  simply 
pockets  the  difference,  expected  to  be 
roughly  half  the  loan  in  the  case  of  rice  and 
about  20  percent  for  cotton. 

For  wheat  and  com  growers,  a  portion  of 
their  income  subsidy  payment  under  the 
new  law  is  exempt  from  the  payment  limit. 
And  a  growing  number  of  subsidized  farm- 
ers are  splitting  up  their  farms  into  smaller 
units,  frequently  parceling  them  out  among 
family  members  or  other  partners,  to  collect 
multiple  subsidy  checks  of  $50,000. 

PROGRAM  ONCE  COST  t4  BILLION 

In  return  for  the  income  guarantees, 
farmers  must  agree  to  cut  the  amount  of 
acreage  they  plant,  by  25  percent  for  cotton, 
35  percent  for  rice,  in  an  attempt  to  curtail 
pnxluction. 

Even  the  Oovemment's  official  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  farm  program  Is  $26  bil- 
lion, which  would  be  a  record.  Just  a  few 
years  ago  the  cost  of  farm  programs  hov- 
ered at  about  $4  billion  a  year. 

But  almost  no  farmers,  particularly  the 
big  operators,  can  afford  to  stay  out  of  the 
Government  crop  program  because  of  the 
uncertainty  of  prices. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  22, 1986] 

Cost  op  Farm  Law  Micrt  Be  Double 

Original  Estimate 

(By  Keith  Schneider) 

Washington,  July  21.— Agriculture  De- 
partment analysts  said  today  that  the  new 
farm  law,  which  represented  an  abrupt 
policy  shift,  might  cost  the  Government 
twice  what  economists  estimated  last  De- 
cember. 

Their  official  cost  estimate  for  farm  pro- 
grams under  the  law  passed  late  last  year  is 
now  $26  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1986,  but 
analysts  aclcnowledged  today  tliat  it  could 
exceed  $31  billion  and  might  soar  to  $35  bil- 
Uon. 

The  program  has  not  succeeded  in  stem- 
ming the  decline  in  overseas  sales  of  agricul- 
tural products,  except  for  cotton  and  rice, 
the  budget  analysts  acknowledged.  As  a 
result,  the  costs  of  talcing  over  and  storing 
surplus  crops  are  mounting  rapidly. 
designed  to  aid  exports 

In  addition,  far  more  farmers  signed  up 
for  the  price-  and  income-support  programs 
than  had  been  expected  when  the  estimates 
were  made. 

The  law,  signed  by  President  Reagan  last 
Decemt>er.  was  designed  to  reverse  the  five- 
year  decline  in  American  agriculture,  by  im- 
proving the  sales  of  farm  products  overseas. 
The  law  drastically  lowered  the  prices  the 
Oovemment  sets  for  wheat,  com,  soybeans 
and  other  major  crops,  to  make  United 
States  farm  products  more  competitive  on 
the  world  market. 

COMPLEX  PACTORS  AT  WORK 

The  law  also  provided  farmers  and  trading 
companies  with  an  array  of  financing  op- 
tions and  subsidy  programs  to  enhance  the 
sale  of  grain  overseas  and  reduce  the  moun- 
tains of  price-depressing  surpluses  filling 
United  States  storage  facilities.  For  exam- 
ple, rice  and  cotton  growers  can  export  their 
crops  at  world-market  prices,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  make  up  the  difference  in  a 
direct  cash  subsidy. 

The  law's  failure  to  affect  most  export 
sales  underscores  the  complex  economic  and 
political  factors  at  work  in  the  global  trade 
of  farm  products.  And  though  leading  farm- 
state  lawmakers  of  both  parties  have  ex- 
pressed dismay  with  the  export  situation 


and  the  continuing  depression  in  agricul- 
ture, they  concede  that  there  are  no  easy  so- 
lutions. 

Last  December,  the  department's  econo- 
mists predicted  the  new  program  would  cost 
$17.5  billion  this  fiscal  year,  and  the  overall 
cost  of  the  five-year  law  would  not  exceed 
$54  billion.  In  January,  the  department  re- 
vised the  estimate  upward  to  $20  billion  and 
$85  billion  over  all. 

Just  last  week,  budget  analysts  at  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  told  President  Reagan 
that  the  fiscal  1986  farm  program  cost 
would  probably  not  exceed  $26  billion.  But 
today,  in  response  to  questions  about  other 
economists'  predictions,  the  officials  said 
the  costs  are  likely  to  soar  well  past  a  record 
$30  billion  this  fiscal  year,  which  would 
exceed  the  cost  overruns  at  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  contributing  to  the  (govern- 
ment's budget  deficit. 

"The  $26  billion  is  an  honest  estimate 
based  on  how  we  normally  project  expendi- 
tures," said  Stephen  B.  Dewhurst,  the  de- 
partment's budget  officer.  "Most  people, 
though,  think  the  number  will  be  much 
higher  t>ecau8e,  that's  the  way  costs  have 
been  going." 

When  Congress  approved  the  new  law  late 
last  year,  economists  said  it  would  be  the 
most  expensive  in  history.  The  prices  farm- 
ers were  receiving  for  their  grain  on  the  do- 
mestic and  world  markets  were  so  low  that 
many  experts  said  record  numl>ers  of  farm- 
ers would  sign  up  to  receive  Government 
loans  and  income  supports  in  exchange  for 
reducing  the  amount  of  land  they  farmed. 
Ekxinomists  said  the  Crovemment  would  be 
offering  the  highest  prices  and  would 
become  the  world's  best  customer  for  grain, 
but  few  expected  the  costs  to  exceed  $30  bU- 
lion  in  the  program's  first  year. 

In  1981,  when  United  States  farm  exports 
reached  a  record  $44  billion,  farm  program 
costs  totaled  $4  billion.  Since  then,  exports 
have  fallen  and  this  year  are  expected  total 
$27.5  billion.  It  is  this  precipitous  drop  in 
exports  that  is  seen  to  be  at  the  root  of  the 
current  farm  crisis. 

Today,  the  Agriculture  Department  said 
that  91  percent  of  the  nation's  rice  growers, 
83  percent  of  the  com  growers,  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  growers  are  participating 
in  Government  farm  programs  this  year,  a 
record  number. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government-owned 
surplus  is  growing  as  foreign  competitors 
undercut  American  prices  and  traders  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  sell  wheat,  com, 
soybeans  and  other  crops  overseas. 

In  May,  the  United  States  Imported  more 
food  than  it  exported  for  the  first  time  since 
August  1971.  And  export  sales  of  farm  prod- 
ucts as  a  percentage  of  total  exports  is  at 
the  lowest  point  since  the  early  1940's. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  has  sent 
memos  to  military  bases,  shippers  and 
others  seeking  storage  space  for  the  more 
than  two  billion  bushels  of  surplus  wheat 
now  in  stock,  a  record.  Stocks  of  surplus 
com  now  total  a  record  four  bUlion  bushels, 
and  the  harvest  is  expected  to  Increase  that 
total  to  well  over  five  billion  early  next 
year. 

"The  increased  participation  means  the 
Oovemment  is  supporting  more  production 
in  all  grain  commodities,"  said  Milton  Hertz, 
acting  administrator  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  the 
agency  that  oversees  the  farm  programs. 

Moreover,  a  recent  analysis  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  income-  and  price-support  pay- 
ments are  going  to  the  largest  and  wealthl- 
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est  fmnnera,  who  are  not  suffering  from  the 
farm  depression  nearly  so  acutely  as  mid- 
sized family  farmers.  Just  18  percent  of 
farm  program  payments  reach  the  neediest 
fanners,  according  to  the  analysis.  The  re- 
mainder Is  paid  to  farmers  with  the  least 
debt. 

sold  SAT  MOHS  ma  IS  RBDKD 

Though  farm  program  regulations  specify 
that  no  farm  is  to  receive  income  support 
payments  exceeding  $50,000,  the  eligibility 
rules  can  be  easily  circumvented,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  thou- 
sands of  farmers  are  receiving  payments  in 
ezoen  of  $600,000. 

"There  are  farmers  in  every  state  that  are 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  subdividing 
their  farms  on  paper  to  Increase  their  pay- 
ments," said  Randy  Russell,  a  private  farm 
consultant  in  Washington  who  was  the 
Reagan  Administration's  coordinator  during 
the  Congressional  debate  last  year  on  the 
farm  law.  "This  is  the  real  issue  In  control- 
ling costs.  We  need  to  decide  as  a  society 
how  much  we  are  willing  to  provide  in  the 
farm  sector." 

He  said  that  the  law  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  show  immediate  improvement 
in  American  farm  sales  overseas.  Admlnls- 
tratloD  officials  also  say  that  the  program 
needs  time  to  show  results. 

But  the  high  costs  of  the  farm  programs, 
and  the  falling  exports,  are  causing  the 
farm  issue  to  be  viewed  with  increasing  ur- 
gency on  Capitol  Hill.  Recently.  Bob  Dole  of 
ictLniatsi  the  leader  of  the  Republican  major- 
ity in  the  Senate,  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  warning  that  unless  more  is  done  to 
use  the  export-enhancing  provisions  of  the 
law  to  Increase  overseas  sales.  Congress 
might  reopen  debate  on  farm  policy  and 
seek  new  legislation. 

Other  observers  said  that  nobody  in  Con- 
gress or  the  Administration  has  a  ready  so- 
lution. "The  program  is  not  working.  Every 
day  we  have  more  evidence  of  their  mal- 
functioning," said  John  Schnittker,  a  pri- 
vate farm  economist  in  Washington.  "The 
law  is  expensive.  The  surpluses  are  getting 
worse.  The  payments  being  made  are  going 
mostly  to  well-off  farmers.  The  situation  is 
completely  out  of  oontroL" 

Bftr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  quote  some  from  the  first  New 
York  Times  article.  I  think  this  is 
what  urban  taxpayers  are  reading  that 
really  upsets  them. 

A  single  California  farming  operation  will 
collect  $20  million  in  Federal  subsidies  this 
year,  one  of  many  multinUlllon-dollar  pay- 
ments the  Government  Is  expected  to  make 
In  the  struggle  for  the  United  States  to 
regain  its  former  dominance  in  farm  ex- 
ports. 

"Multimillion-dollar  payments  in  rice  and 
cotton  will  not  be  uncommon."  Robert 
Thompson,  the  Agriculture  Department's 
chief  economist,  said  recently.  "It  will  get 
obscene." 

And  it  goes  on  to  cite  examples: 

Analysts  estimate  the  Government  will 
pay  more  than  $30  billion  in  farm  aid  for 
the  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  apparent  top  recipient  of  subsidies 
under  the  new  farm  law  is  an  agriculture 
business  giant,  the  J.G.  Boswell  Company, 
which  grows  more  than  62,000  acres  of 
cotton  and  30.000  acres  of  wheat  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  near  Fresno.  Calif. 

Figures  computed  by  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service,  the  Ag- 
riculture Department's  subsidy  arm.  show 


that  Boswell  will  collect  nearly  $10.4  million 
in  payments  on  those  crops,  based  on  cur- 
rent prices. 

"IT'S  OODIG  TO  HIT  tSO  MIIXIOH" 

In  addition,  the  operation  may  receive 
that  much  or  more  as  the  marketing  han- 
dler for  its  own  cotton,  said  Bob  Crockett,  a 
crop  program  specialist  for  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  in 
California,  at  Sacramento,  "It's  going  to  hit 
$20  million,  that's  what  we  figure,"  he  said. 
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It  goes  on  later  talking  about  $9  mil- 
lion for  a  dairy  farm.  It  cites  addition- 
al examples. 

The  point  is  that  when  the  farm  bill 
left  here  there  was  a  feeling  of  a  limit 
of  $50,000  for  deficiency  payments. 
But  that  has  been  circumvented  in  a 
nimiber  of  ways.  Even  after  my 
amendment  passes  it  still  can  be  cir- 
cumvented to  some  extent. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  agreed  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  will 
yield  to  either. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota  for  yielding. 

He  is  speaking  about  rice  and  cotton 
which  is  not  subject  to  a  limitation  as 
far  as  the  marketing  loan  portion  of 
the  deficiency  payment  is  concerned. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  beUeve  that  is 
correct.  My  amendment  addresses  just 
a  portion  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  understand  that. 
But  when  he  reads  the  New  York 
Times  article  he  is  referring  to  rice 
and  cotton  payments.  One  in  particu- 
lar was  named  Boswell.  So  his  amend- 
ment will  not  change  that,  would  it? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  am  not  sure  if  it 
will  change  Boswell  per  se. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Just  on  the  rice  and 
cotton  marketing  loan  payments 
which  can  be  quite  huge— his  amend- 
ment does  not  seek  to  correct  that, 
does  it? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  It  would  depend  on 
how  the  corporations  are  set  up.  Prob- 
ably not.  I  would  agree.  I  said  in  my 
opening  statement  I  was  citing  the 
New  York  Times  article  as  kind  of  an 
article  that  we  are  seeing.  I  am  not 
sure  how  those  corporations  are  set 
up.  If  you  had  a  series  of  people 
owning  1  percent,  you  could  in  an  ex- 
ponent way  expand  greatly.  But  I  be- 
lieve my  colleague  makes  a  very  good 
point. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
would  my  colleague  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Furthermore, 
wheat  and  feed  grains  are  not  subject 
to  marketing  loan  as  rice  and  cotton 
are.  So  therefore  their  payment  limi- 
tations are  clearly  at  $50,000  per  farm. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  You  mean  wheat 
and 

Mr.  MELCHER.  And  feed  grains. 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  It  is  clearly  $50,000 
except  when  they  can  circumvent  it. 
For  example,  I  have  here  examples 
under  current  law  how.  let  us  say.  10 
persons  could  form  45  corporations, 
50-50  stockholders,  also  receive  10  in- 
dividual payments  for  a  total  of  55 
payments.     

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  my  colleague  wlU 
further  yield,  is  it  true  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  must  establish  that 
in  the  case  of  10,  if  there  are  10  indi- 
vidual farms,  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
com,  and  feed  grains  there  can  only  be 
a  $50,000  payment  limitation  per  farm. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  per  farm. 
But  there  is  also  per  individual.  For 
example,  there  are  two  persons  under 
current  law,  one  corporation,  50-50 
ownership,  two  individual  payments, 
there  are  three  total  payments.  So  you 
would  have  $150,000,  as  I  understand 
it.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  Might  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  South  Dakota,  the  Secre- 
tary may  establish  in  each  case  that 
there  is  a  separate  farm.  Is  that  not 
correct?  And  that  the  $50,000  payment 
limitation  for  wheat  and  com  farmers 
and  other  feed  grains  would  then 
apply  to  each  of  those  farms. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  The  farm  would 
qualify  for  one  but  the  two  persons 
would  qualify  for  two.  That  is  one 
each.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  ask  my  friend.  It 
is  my  understanding  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  In  regard 
to  payment  limitations  on  wheat  and 
feed  grain  farmers  it  is  $50,000  per 
farm.  Might  I  ask  my  friend:  Is  my  im- 
derstanding  inaccurate? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  inaccurate  or  I 
am  right? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  There  is  a  $50,000 
payment  limitation  paid  per  larm.  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  and  he 
must  determine  it  for  wheat  and  feed 
grain  producers,  and  therefore  they 
would  not  fit  into  the  Boswell  story, 
would  they? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  have  to  go  to  the  Ju- 
diciary where  they  are  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  Chief  Justice  candidate 
Rehnquist.  I  do  need  to  get  back.  I  am 
interested  in  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  able  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  has  there  been 
any  hearing  held  on  this  type  of 
amendment? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  do  not  know  for 
certain  if  there  have  been  hearings  re- 
cently. I  know  in  the  House  there  have 
been  some  discussions  on  limiting  pay- 
ments. I  hope  there  are  hearings  be- 
cause what  is  happening  is  that  some 
people  are  getting  these  huge  subsi- 
dies, while  the  Intent  of  the  law  is  for 
those  payments  to  go  to  family  farm- 


ers and  ranchers  which  is  being  cir- 
cumvented in  my  view.  I  hope  there 
are  hearings.  I  offered  an  amendment 
similar  to  this.  I  had  the  support  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee when  the  farm  bill  was  up.  My 
amendment  was  defeated. 

But  stories  are  beginning  to  appear 
In  the  papers.  Let  me  say  on  the  Bos- 
well example.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
corporation  or  corporate  structure  was 
set  up  and  how  the  amendment  would 
affect  them.  But  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  if  there  have  not  been 
specific  hearings  there  should  be.  The 
problem  Is  stiU  there  whether  there 
have  been  hearings  or  not.  I  would  cer- 
tainly welcome  hearings. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  The  whole  area  that 
the  Senator  gets  into  may  be  an  area 
that  needs  some  review  and  needs  to 
be  looked  at.  The  limitation  that  goes 
back  really  right  now  about  6  or  7 
years  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  there 
are  a  lot  of  aspects  and  I  point  out 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  deals 
primarily  with  a  stockholder  in  a  cor- 
poration. Intelligent  and  very  smart 
lawyers  can  invent  entities  that  can  do 
various  things.  They  could,  instead  of 
having  stock  in  a  corporation,  Lf  they 
wanted  to  perhaps  have  successors 
that  would  prevent  what  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  do  from  going  into  effect 
by  creating  trusts,  and  by  having  cer- 
tain trust  aspects  involved  here.  Then 
there  are  certain  things,  other  types  of 
partnerships,  and  there  are  subsidiary 
corporations  Involved. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  my  colleagues 
will  yield,  trust  or  not,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  I  hold  the  floor. 

I  yielded  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  My  point  is,  it  needs  to 
go  in  and  be  studied,  because  I  think  it 
is  an  area  that  needs  some  study.  We 
need  to  look  into  the  thing.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  rush  into  it  here  on  a 
debt  limit  bill  on  a  Friday  afternoon 
late  when  we  have  stayed  here  until 
nearly  1:30  last  night  and  many  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  agriculture  are 
involved  in  such  things  as  the  Rehn- 
quist hearings.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
the  type  of  thing  that  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do  which  may  have  merit 
and  if  it  does  have  some  merit  it  needs 
to  be  thoroughly  explored.  I  think  the 
Senator  may  be  approaching  it  based 
on  what  he  may  have  seen  in  a  news- 
paper. 

So  I  really  would  try  to  implore  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakote,  if  he 
could  at  this  time,  to  withhold  his 
amendment  and  get  some  hearings  on 
this  thing  to  see  what  the  conse- 
quences of  his  amendment  might  be. 
Let  us  look  at  the  situation.  It  is  sort 
of  like  a  doctor  diagnosing.  If  a  doctor 
reads  in  the  newspaper  that  there  is 
one  ssmiptom.  there  may  be  other 
symptoms.  I  think  we  need  to  thor- 
oughly explore  this.  I  think  at  this 
particular  time  it  would  be  wise  if  we 
set  this  aside  and  not  act  on  it  until  a 


particular  time.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER,  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  think  his  advice  Is  usually 
very  sound.  He  is  a  good  friend. 
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Let  me  say  that  I  have  been  trying 
to  get  hearings  on  this  subject  for  over 
a  year.  It  is  my  strongest  feeling  that 
one  of  the  great  flaws  in  the  farm  bill 
was  that  it  did  not  have  a  real  limita- 
tion on  payments.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
limitation  of  $50,000  per  farm,  but 
there  are  ways  of  circumventing  that 
with  certain  farming  corporations. 
With  a  good  lawyer,  five  persons  can 
form  at  10  corporations  with  a  50-50 
percent,  calling  for  five  individual  pay- 
ments of  $50,000.  The  10  corporations 
would  each  qualify  as  one  person  for 
10  payments  and  the  five  individual 
payments  so  there  would  be  a  total  of 
15  total  payments  at  $50,000  each. 

That  was  not  the  intent  of  the  law. 
The  intent  of  the  law  was  that  there 
would  be  one  $50,000  payment. 

I  might  say  we  are  talking  about  tax- 
payers' money  here,  but  a  lot  of  people 
get  mad  at  the  farm  program  when 
they  read  and  hear  that  some  are  cir- 
cumventing the  intent  of  the  law.  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  hold  of  this 
problem. 

I  Imow  there  are  a  lot  of  big  farms  in 
a  lot  of  States  and  a  lot  of  big  farm 
corporations  that  are  opposed  to  this. 

Perhaps  I  can  wait  another  year.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  hearings  and  I 
have  been  waiting  for  action.  There- 
fore, I  have  decided  to  force  it  to  a 
vote  if  that  is  possible  this  afternoon. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
compliment  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota  for  bringing  up  this  matter.  I 
think  it  is  very  timely.  I  have  looked 
at  his  amendment  and  if  it  comes  to  a 
vote,  I  will  vote  for  his  amendment,  as 
I  have  indicated  to  him.  I  think  we 
have  just  begim  to  uncover  what  I 
think  is  going  to  be  a  major  national 
disgrace  with  regard  to  the  last  farm 
bill. 

The  objections  that  he  is  raising  now 
are  just  some  of  the  concerns  that  I 
had  when  the  bill  was  up,  and  why  I 
voted  against  it,  although  I  am  a  farm 
State  senator. 

I  would  simply  say  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  unfair  things  going  on  today.  My 
colleague.  Senator  Zorinsky  and  I 
have  had  a  feeling  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  $50,000  limit  on  deficiency 
payments,  whether  it  is  to  go  to  corpo- 
rate farms  or  individual  farms,  has 
been  enforced  imequally  in  the  differ- 
ent States  of  the  United  States,  so 
much  so  that  we  feel  that  in  Nebraska, 
for  example,  the  officials  there  are  en- 
forcing very  strictly  the  $50,000  limit 
and  not  allowing  farms  to  be  "put  up," 
so  that  in  a  fairly  large  operation 
there  wotild  not  be  more  than  one 


$50,000  limit,  which  was  the  basic 
intent  of  the  farm  bill  but  not  well 
spelled  out. 

I  understand  that  other  States  are 
allowing  their  farmers,  whether  they 
are  corporations  or  individuals,  to  split 
up  some  of  the  farm  entities.  There- 
fore, we  are  suggesting  that  any  un- 
evenness  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
provision  is  obviously,  on  its  face, 
unfair. 

Following  up  the  remarks  of  our  col- 
league who  spoke  on  this,  who  had  to 
return  to  the  important  deliberations 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  I  believe  he  has  a 
good  suggestion,  which  I  made  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yesterday. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  withdrawn.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  vote  on  it. 

Could  we  get  a  commitment  that  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Senate 
would  begin  hearings  on  this  matter 
forthwith?  I  do  not  mean  waiting  until 
the  next  calendar  year.  We  are  sup- 
posedly in  a  rush  to  adjournment, 
though  we  are  not  making  very  much 
progress.  But  the  hours,  days,  and 
weeks  tick  by. 

I  am  very  much  concerned,  as  I  have 
expressed  on  this  floor  on  many  occa- 
sions in  the  last  10  days,  with  the  lack 
of  moving  foward  constructively. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  worthy 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  corrects  only  one  por- 
tion of  some  gross  inequities  in  the 
farm  bill,  and  given  the  fact  that  the 
sooner  the  n.S.  Senate  recognizes  its 
obligations  to  make  some  major  re- 
writes of  that  farm  bill,  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  pursue 
a  course  of  action  of  getting  a  commit- 
ment from  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  thereof  from  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  hold  some  hear- 
ings in  1986,  now  and  in  September 
when  we  return,  to  see  if  we  can  come 
up  with  obvious  repairs  that  need  to 
be  made  forthwith. 

It  could  be  said  that  the  form  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  only  piecemeal  and 
only  attacks  part  of  the  problem.  It 
could  be  said  that  it  is  a  mandate,  but 
a  mandate  may  be  better  than  ignor- 
ing the  problem  altogether.  I  think 
that  Is  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  trying  to  point  out. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  simply  say 
that  we  must  not  merely  focus  on  the 
$50,000  payment  limit  per  farm,  per 
corporation  farm,  individual  farm,  or  a 
combination  thereof. 

I  suggest  we  also  have  to  look  at  the 
matter  of  recourse  and  nonrecourse 
loans,  which  mean  much  more  in  total 
income  to  many  of  the  larger  farmers 
and  even  those  receiving  the  $50,000 
payment  limit. 

It  was  this  Senator  who  brought  up 
during  the  discussion  on  the  farm  bill 
last  year  that  in  addition  to  setting  a 
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limit  on  the  deficiency  payment,  we 
should  also  consider  setting  a  limit  on 
the  loan  guarantees  or  crops  pledged 
for  loans  by  these  farmers  over  and 
above  the  $50,000  limit. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
$50,000  limit  in  many  cases  is  only  the 
smallest  part  of  the  subsidy  that  goes 
to  many  of  these  very,  very  large 
fanns,  especially  corporate  farms, 
which  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
farm  bill. 

As  an  editorial  comment.  I  would 
only  say.  Mr.  President,  that  much  of 
this  morass  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
now  with  regard  to  the  farm  bill  was 
brought  about  by  the  faulty  premise 
in  the  farm  bill,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator  who  pointed  that  out  at  the 
Ume  of  debate  on  the  farm  bill,  that 
we  have  structured  a  farm  bill  under 
the  leadership  of  an  administration 
that  believes  that  if  we  force  down 
prices  low  enough,  we  wlU  produce  our 
way  out  of  the  depression  that  we 
have  in  the  Farm  Belt  today. 

I  think  if  that  has  proven  anything, 
it  has  proven  it  is  not  going  to  work. 
By  forcing  prices  down  it  assumes  that 
we  wiU  get  a  larger  share  of  the  inter- 
national market.  I  warned  at  that  time 
and  I  warn  again  now,  Mr.  President, 
that  by  forcing  prices  down  to  a  level, 
for  example,  of  $1.50  a  bushel  for 
com.  even  if  we  could  sell  it  in  the 
international  marketplace,  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  to  date,  but 
even  if  we  are  successful  in  that.  It 
costs  more  than  $2  a  bushel  at  a  mini- 
mum to  raise  com  in  the  Com  Belt 
today. 

I  say  that  this  whole  process  and  the 
whole  thrust  we  are  on  with  the  farm 
bill  is  one  that  is  not  only  going  to 
ruin  farmers  but  balloon  the  cost  of 
the  farm  program  way  out  of  line. 

Would  it  be  possible  that  we  could 
use  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  as  a  lever- 
age to  get  a  commitment  for  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  begin  forthwith 
addressing  not  only  the  shortcomings 
of  the  farm  bill  we  have  Just  enunci- 
ated, but  many  other  items  that  will 
come  up  when  we  get  into  it?  That  is 
my  suggestion. 

Putting  it  another  way,  would  it  not 
be  wise  to  use  the  initiative  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  to  get  a  com- 
mitment to  call  the  Agriciilture  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  back  into  action 
to  take  a  look  at  what  he  is  suggesting 
here,  along  with  many  other  factors 
with  regard  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
farm  bill  that  need  to  be  addressed? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  spokesmen  for  agricul- 
ture in  the  Senate.  He  has  spoken  very 
well  for  agriculture. 

Let  me  say  that  if  there  could  be  an 
agreement  to  have  hearings.  I  would 
not  pursue  a  rollcall  vote  on  this.  We 
have  been  trying  to  check  it  with  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  The  chairman 


of  the  appropriate  subcommittee  is  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

It  is  my  strongest  feeling  that  we  are 
going  to  be  hearing  more  and  more 
about  huge  payments  that  were  not  in- 
tended in  the  farm  program.  I  think 
there  is  going  to  be  a  cry  across  our 
land,  not  Just  from  farmers  but  from 
taxpayers,  to  look  into  this. 

As  my  colleague  from  Nebraska  said, 
this  amendment  is  only  a  beginning. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  other 
issues  and  ways  of  circumventing  this. 
My  amendment  is  a  Band-Aid,  but  a 
Band- Aid  is  certainly  a  start.  If  I  could 
receive  a  commitment  for  hearings  in 
this  area,  loolung  into  this  area— I 
have  several  other  articles  that  I  wish 
to  submit  for  the  Recor]>— I  would  be 
willing  to  forego  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
matter. 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  jrielding  again.  I  think  the  request 
for  hearings  is  not  only  proper  but 
timely.  What  my  friend  is  bringing  up 
is  not  Just  payment  limitations.  He  is 
bringing  up  the  concept  of  what  is 
called  a  marketing  loan.  That  only  ap- 
plies to  rice  and  cotton.  It  does  not 
apply  to  these  other  commodities.  Be- 
cause of  that  provision  just  for  rice 
and  cotton,  there  are  much  larger  pay- 
ments than  the  $50,000.  Whether  that 
is  wise  or  not  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
all  of  us  in  agriculture  and  I  believe  it 
should  be  reviewed. 

The  stories  that  have  been  referred 
to.  particularly  the  New  York  Times 
piece,  were  dealing  with  substantial 
payments  to  rice  and  cotton  producers. 
The  $50,000-pasrment  limitation  is  not 
the  whole  ball  of  wax  there.  Those 
two  commodities  are  subject  to  the 
marketing  loan,  which  is  a  bigger  pay- 
ment. 

I  have  been  on  either  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee  or  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  ever  since  I  have 
been  here— 17,  going  on  18  years.  I 
have  learned  more  about  the  Farm  Act 
than  I  ever  cared  to  learn  about  it. 
Part  of  it  I  learned  Just  by  sitting  at 
hearing  after  hearing  and  markup 
after  markup  and  I  had  to  Just  put  up 
with  all  of  the  intricacies  of  this  1949 
Farm  Act  as  amended.  Every  time  we 
get  a  new  farm  bill,  we  are  amending 
the  old  1949  act. 

There  is  one  problem  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  intends  to  make  worse  under 
his  amendment.  It  has  to  do  with 
family  corporations,  the  so-called 
small  biisiness  corporations.  Let  me 
give  an  example.  A  family  with  three 
sons,  the  farm  was  one  entity.  They 
formed  a  family  corporation  for  all 
kinds  of  reasons.  Some  of  them  were 
reasons  of  inheritance. 


The  three  sons  then— one  stays  on 
the  family  farm  and  the  two  others  ac- 
quire or  lease  or  rent  other  farms,  two 
other  farms.  This  is  a  hypothetical  sit- 
uation, but  it  happens.  It  happens  in 
my  State  and  I'm  sure  it  happens  in 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota— my  former  State,  by  the  way. 

Is  that  family  corporation  then 
caught  up  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment and  the  three  different  farms, 
because  they  are  aU  part  of  the  one 
family  corporation,  does  that  make 
those  three  farms  then  Just  one  farm? 
As  I  read  this  amendment,  that.  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  the  outcome. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield,  it  depends  on  how  they  would 
set  the  corporation  up.  Let  me  say 
that  I  think  my  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana, who  has  been  on  the  Agriculture 
Committees— and  I  served  with  him  in 
the  House— understands  this  very  well. 
Indeed,  I  have  prepared  a  second 
amendment  which  would  place  a  limi- 
tation on  aU  farm  program  payments 
of  $300,000  annually.  I  just  arrived  at 
that  figure  by  talking  to  my  colleague 
from  North  Dakota. 

As  my  colleague  says,  several  farm 
programs  are  excluded  from  the 
$50,000-payment  limitation.  The  limi- 
tation does  not  take  into  account  real 
farm  family  corporations,  as  the  Sena- 
tor said  so  well.  We  thought  of  hook- 
ing the  two  amendments  together,  but 
for  fear  of  not  getting  enough  votes 
we  did  not.  Every  time  we  make  it  a 
little  tougher,  we  probably  lose  some 
votes. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  said  is  cor- 
rect, there  is  a  need  for  us  to  do  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  this;  it  seems  to 
me  the  cap  of  $300,000  on  aU  farm  pro- 
gram payments  would  take  care  of 
many  problems.  The  amendment 
before  the  Senate  at  this  moment  does 
not  have  that  $300,000  cap.  If  I  were 
writing  it  myself,  I  would  have  includ- 
ed that,  but  I  am  told  that  it  would 
cost  us  so  many  votes,  we  would  have 
no  chance  of  passing  it.  My  amend- 
ment merely  addresses  the  situation 
where  people  juggle  around  the  corpo- 
rate structure  to  qualify  for  more  pay- 
ments. As  to  the  example  my  friend 
has  given,  it  depends  on  how  ingenious 
the  family  is  in  setting  up  the  corpora- 
tion and  how  good  a  lawyer  they  have. 
That  would  be  my  judgment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  y\e\A,  I  think  the 
point  is  that  setting  up  this  family  cor- 
poration was  for  a  different  purpose, 
part  of  which  still  remains.  Subse- 
quent to  that  time,  part  of  this  hypo- 
thetical situation  is  two  sons,  two 
brothers,  actually  formed  other  farms, 
either  purchased  or  leased. 

But  because  they  are  still  part  of  the 
family  corporation,  the  Senator's 
amendment,  I  believe  as  I  read  it, 
would  force  the  Secretary  to  treat 
those  three  farms  as  Just  one  entity 


and  therefore  subject  to  just  the  one 
payment  limitation. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Of  course,  when 
they  set  that  up,  they  could  have  real- 
ized there  was  a  $50,000-payment  limi- 
tation. It  would  depend  upon  how  they 
incorporate  it,  I  would  have  to  say  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  These  famUy  corpo- 
rations are  set  up  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. My  hypothetical  example  was 
one  set  up  prior  to  the  actual  time 
when  the  two  brothers  went  on  sepa- 
rate farms. 

I  know  these  problems  exist  because 
we  attempted  to  allow  the  Secretary, 
in  reviewing  that,  to  be  very  practical 
about  it  by  giving  an  exemption  to 
such  a  family  corporation  so  the  Sec- 
retary would  not  be  forced  to  do  the 
impractical  thing  and  say,  well,  even 
though  there  are  three  farms,  it  is 
only  one. 

But  I  believe  that  the  language  that 
the  Senator  has  presented  would  nulli- 
fy that,  would  not  allow  the  Secretary 
to  have  that  discretion. 

I  only  have  one  other  question,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  wiU  continue 
to  yield.  That  is,  would  not  this  apply 
to  the  1986  crop,  which  already  has 
agreements  arrived  at  between  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  indi- 
vidual farm  operators? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  The  answer  to  that 
is  no. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  is  not  intended  to 
apply  to  the  1986  crop? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  No,  it  is  not. 

Let  me  say  that  under  the  three- 
person  example  the  Senator  gave,  it 
could  be  set  up  as  three  corporations 
which  would  get  a  $50,000  pajmient 
each,  plus  three  individual  payments, 
with  a  possibility  of  six  total  payments 
for  $300,000.  as  I  see  it.  unless  we  are 
missing  something. 

D  1520 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  the  current  law  invites  mischief 
in  multiple  farm  payments,  in  multiple 
extension  of  the  $50,000  limit  to 
amounts  far  in  excess  of  that. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota. 

Blr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate having  the  benefit  of  the  diis- 
cussion  between  the  Senators  from 
Montana  and  South  Dakota  about  the 
meaning  of  various  provisions  of  this 
amendment  and  its  impact  on,  among 
other  things,  this  year's  crop. 

We  discussed,  as  I  recall,  during  the 
markup  of  the  1985  farm  bill,  issues 
such  as  the  one  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  and  we  even  had 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  which  were  debated  in  full  and 
carefully  considered  as  we  were  ap- 
proving and  passing  that  legislation. 
These  are  issues  that  have  been  re- 
viewed, were  reviewed  very  carefuUy 
at  that  time  and  disposed  of  one  way 
or  the  other.  I  am  somewhat  con- 


cerned about  the  wisdom  of  coming  in 
at  this  point  while  we  are  debating  the 
debt  limit  extension  and  without 
much  notice  rearguing  or  reexamining 
amendments  that  have  the  effect  of 
rewriting  major  provisions  of  the  1985 
farm  law.  Under  that  law,  advance  de- 
ficiency payments  have  already  been 
made  to  many  producers  of  commod- 
ities covered  by  this  bill. 

The  impact  of  a  change  at  this  point 
in  the  crop  year,  if  it  would  be  consid- 
ered to  have  application  in  tliis  crop 
year,  would  be  economically  disaster- 
ous  for  many  producers,  disrupt  the 
marketplace,  and  make  a  difficult  situ- 
ation in  agriculture  much,  much 
worse. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  consider 
withdrawing  his  amendment,  and  if  he 
will  I  will  be  very  happy,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  production,  marketing 
and  stabilization  of  farm  commodity 
prices,  to  make  a  commitment  that  we 
wiU  have  hearings  at  the  appropriate 
time,  following  the  crop  year,  to  exam- 
ine the  effects  of  these  provisions  on 
the  agriculture  economy,  the  impact 
on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  to  see  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
better  way  to  structure  our  farm  pro- 
grams. I  think  that  such  hearings  are 
in  order  and  they  should  be  held. 

In  the  last  few  days  all  of  us  have 
been  asked  questions  about  these  large 
payments  that  are  projected  to  be 
made  to  some  producers,  some  are  cor- 
porations and  some  are  individuals, 
under  the  programs  in  the  farm  biU.  I 
do  not  know  whether  those  stories  are 
all  true  or  whether  they  are  not,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  find  out.  We  are  not 
going  to  know  the  answers  to  those 
questions  until  after  the  crop  year  is 
over;  or  to  know  how  competitive  we 
have  been  so  we  can  assess  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  export  program  and 
look  at  the  cost  to  our  Government  of 
these  programs.  I  think  aOl  of  that 
ought  to  be  examined,  and  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate role  for  our  committee  to 
fulfill  as  part  of  our  oversight  fimc- 
tion. 

So  for  my  part,  as  subcommittee 
chairman.  I  make  the  commitment  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  now 
that  we  will  have  hearings  to  look  into 
these  problems  and  specifically  the 
problem  described  by  this  amendment, 
the  percentage  of  ownership  by  the 
stockholder  of  a  corporation,  and  the 
likelihood  of  that  being  an  abuse  of 
the  payment  limitation  provision  of 
the  farm  bill.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  is  abusive,  too,  and  to  what 
extent  it  affects  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  think  these  issues  can  more 
properly  be  reviewed  in  the  context  of 
hearings  where  we  really  find  out 
what  the  other  options  are  and  what 
the  effects  of  these  provisions  have 
been.  If  the  Senator  could  consider 
withholding  an  insistence  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote  on  this  amendment,  I 


give  him  the  assurance  that  we  will 
have  those  hearings  that  he  has  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league very  much.  Let  me  say  that  I 
shall  withdraw  my  amendment.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Mississippi, 
who  I  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  and  who  has  been  a 
leading  spokesman  for  agriculture  and 
many  other  things  throughout  the 
years.  I  very  much  appreciate  his  In- 
terest. 

Let  me  say  that  I  also  had  a  second 
amendment,  which  I  shall  not  offer, 
which  would  have  placed  a  limitation 
for  all  farm  program  pajmients  at 
$300,000  annually.  As  my  colleagues 
from  Montana  and  Nebraska  have  elo- 
quently stated,  the  amendment  I  have 
before  the  Senate,  a  $50,000  corpora- 
tion limit,  is  merely  a  Band-Aid,  so  to 
speak.  But  we  are  going  to  be  seeing 
reports  of  abuse,  what  I  call  abuse,  but 
it  is  legal  abuse,  things  that  we  are  al- 
lowing. It  is  very  urgent  the  UJS. 
Senate  look  into  this  and  that  we  take 
corrective  action.  I  know  that  even  if 
an  amendment  were  adopted  on  this 
debt  ceiling,  it  would  probably  be 
dropped  in  conference  so  it  is  probably 
a  futile  effort  at  this  point,  but  I  do 
think  we  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  by  getting  a  commitment  for 
hearings.  I  thank  my  colleague  and  I 
would  say,  unless  others  wish  to  speak 
on  it,  I  intend  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  raising  the  issue,  and  I  think  with- 
drawing the  amendment  with  a  prom- 
ise of  hearings  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  appropriate  action.  Just 
recently  we  had  a  problem  in  our 
State  where  advance  deficiency  pay- 
ments were  withheld  because  there 
was  an  investigation  going  on  of  what 
was  alleged  to  be  widespread  abuse  of 
the  $50,000  limit.  I  do  not  Icnow  how 
extensive  the  abuse  is.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  there  is  some.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  budgetary  impact  of  this  year's  de- 
ficiency payments  are  going  to  be  and 
what  they  would  be  under  this  amend- 
ment. But  I  do  think  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  raised  a  very 
legitimate  issue.  And  we  may  find  that 
the  second  amendment  which  he  de- 
scribed a  moment  ago,  that  is,  to  limit 
all  payments  to  everybody  to  $300,000. 
may  be  a  legitimate  way  to  address  it. 
Maybe  20  percent  holdings  by  a  par- 
ticular stoclcholder,  as  this  amend- 
ment addresses,  is  a  legitimate  way  to 
get  at  it.  There  is  not  any  question  but 
that  these  deficiency  payment  limita- 
tions need  to  be  addressed. 

About  3  years  ago  I  had  a  study  done 
on  the  possibility  of  raising  the  defi- 
ciency    payment     from     $50,000     to 
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$100,000.  Now,  that  would  have  abso- 
lutidy  no  chance  of  passage  here  be- 
cause It  would  be  perceived  as  com- 
pounding the  problem  which  has  been 
described.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
study  that  I  had  done  indicated  that 
the  budgetary  Impact  might  actually 
be  negative  if  you  tightened  the  pro- 
gram up  and  simply  said  only  one  pay- 
ment per  family,  per  corporation,  and 
so  on.  as  had  been  the  custom  in  what 
we  would  call  the  good  old  days. 

I  think  the  chtdrman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Appropriations 
might  want  to  ask  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
that  study  or  an  updated  study.  It 
might  be  that  you  could  eliminate  an 
awful  lot  of  legal  shenanigans  by  rais- 
ing the  limit,  cut  the  actual  outlay  to 
the  Oovemment,  and  probably  help 
the  people  we  are  trying  to  benefit. 

So  I  just  wanted  to  make  those 
points  and  say  I  applaud  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  efforts  in 
bringing  this  to  our  attention  and  soon 
we  wlU  know,  I  think,  as  a  result  of 
some  of  these  investigations  just  how 
widespread  the  alleged  abuses  have 
been,  and  the  subcommittee  on  which 
I  also  sit  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  these. 

D  1530 

I  look  forward,  as  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  to  these  hearings,  to 
see  what  we  can  do  to  improve  this 
program. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  BAr.  President, 
before  withdrawing  my  amendment.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  Mr.  Abdnor  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  second 
amendment,  which  I  am  not  offering, 
be  printed  in  the  Recors.  It  would 
place  a  limitation  for  any  farm  pro- 
gram payment  of  $300,000  annually. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Mississip- 
pi sincerely. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Joint  reso- 
lution, insert  the  following  new  section: 

SIC     .  AGRICULTURAL  PAYMENT  LIMITATIONS. 

Effective  only  for  the  1987  through  1990 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  and  rice,  section 
1001  of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (7 
U,S.C.  1308)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
■erttng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(1)  For  each  of  the  1987  through  1990 
crops,  the  total  amount  of  payments  (ex- 
cluding disaster  payments)  that  a  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under  one  or 
more  of  the  annual  programs  established 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  VS.C. 
1421  et  aeq.)  for  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 


cotton,  extra  long  staple  cotton,  and  rice 
may  not  exceed— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  payments  as  defined  in 
paragraph  OKA),  $50,000;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  payments  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (3KB).  $300,000."; 

"(3)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

"(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  para- 
graph designation; 

"(B)  by  striking  out  "section"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (IXA)"; 

"(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (H)  as  clause  (1)  through  (viii).  re- 
spectively; and 

"(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1KB),  the  term 
"payments"  does  not  include: 

"(1)  loans  or  purchases; 

"(U)  any  part  of  any  payment  that  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
represent  compensation  for  resource  adjxist- 
ment  (excluding  land  diversion  payments) 
or  public  access  for  recreation;  or 

"(iii)  any  benefit  received  as  a  result  of 
any  cost  reduction  action  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  1009.";  and 

"(3)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  A  stockholder  of  a  corjjoration  with 
more  than  a  20  percent  ownership  interest 
in  the  corporation  shall  not  be  considered  as 
a  separate  person  from  the  corporation  for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  the  corpo- 
ration and  stockholder  are  separate  persons 
under  this  section.". 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  figures  on  what  the  antici- 
pated cost  would  be  this  year— the  de- 
ficiency payment? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  $50  million  over 
the  next  3  years  would  be  saved. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Under  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Tes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  My  question  is. 
What  is  the  total  cost  of  the  program 
anticipated  to  be  for  this  crop  year, 
the  total  cost  of  the  farm  program, 
the  crop  year  1986? 

Mr.  PRESSLE31.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  costs  for  1985. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  It  is  much  higher 
than  the  projection.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure  with  me,  but  it  is  extremely 
high. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  One  other  point  I 
would  like  to  get  off  my  chest:  A  cruel 
hoax  was  played  on  our  farmers  re- 
cently. It  was  corrected  before  some  of 
us  almost  knew  it  existed,  but  I 
thought  it  was  cruel  on  the  part  of 
APCS.  They  were  conducting  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  so-called  payment  abus- 
ers. When  we  passed  the  supplemental 
appropriation,  which  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  recall  contained 
the  money  for  the  advance  deficiency 
payments,  they  withheld  that  money 
from  farmers  who  were  hanging  by 
their  thumbs,  because  this  investiga- 
tion  was   going   on.   They   were   not 


about  to  investigate  everybody  in  the 
State.  They  were  targeting  their  inves- 
tigation. Thousands  of  our  farmers 
were  not  under  investigation;  they 
were  not  considered  potential  abusers 
of  the  program.  Still,  their  advance  de- 
ficiency payments  were  withheld,  and 
I  am  not  sure  they  have  gone  out  yet. 
They  were  supposed  to  go  out  this 
week.  I  have  not  checked  in  the  last 
couple  of  days  to  see  whether  they  did 
or  not. 

I  Just  wanted  to  get  that  off  my 
chest. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  his  cooperation  and  for 
bringing  this  important  issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

AMENDMENT  HO.  3242 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  full  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  in  annuities  payable 
from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  and  certain  other  Federal 
benefits  shaU  be  made  in  1987.  1988.  1989. 
1990.  and  1991) 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 

that  it  be  stated.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator     from     Washington     [Mr. 

CtoRTON],  for  himself  and  Senators  Triblb, 

Sarbanes,  Specter,  Warner,  Hawkins,  Mat- 

SUNAOA,  BURDICK.  HECHT.  INOUYE,  BINGAMAR, 

RiEGLE.  Cohen.  Domenici.  Byro,  Bumpers, 
Kennedy,  and  Nickies  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2242. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.       .   C08T.0F-LIVING    ADJUSTMENTS   IN   CER- 
TAIN FEDERAL  BENEFITS. 

(a)  In  General.— Benefits  which  are  pay- 
able in  calendar  year  1987,  1988.  1989,  1990, 
or  1991,  under  programs  listed  in  section 
257(1KA)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Qontrol  Act  of  1985  (Public 
Law  99-177),  inola|Ung  any  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment in  such  benefits,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  modification,  suspension,  or  reduc- 
tion In  such  calendar  yetu-  pursuant  to  a 
Presidential  order  issued  under  such  Act. 

(b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "cost-of-living  adjustment" 
means  any  Increase  or  change  in  the 
amount  of  a  benefit  or  in  standards  relating 
to  such  benefit  under  any  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law  which  requires  such  increase  or 
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change  as  a  result  of  any  change  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (or  any  comiwnent  there- 
of) or  any  other  index  which  measures 
costs,  prices,  or  wages. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  inquire  of 
him  whether  his  amendment  is  going 
to  take  much  time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  This  Senator's  own 
explanation  of  the  amendment  will 
not  take  much  time.  There  are  a 
number  of  cosponsors,  and  I  am  not 
sure  how  many  of  them  wish  to  speak, 
or  whether  anyone  wishes  to  speak  in 
opposition.  So  I  suppose  it  could  take 
anywhere  from  5  minutes  to  a  half- 
hour.  This  Senator  does  not  intend  to 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote.  Some  other  Sen- 
ator might  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  abide  by 
what  is  most  convenient  for  the  Sena- 
tor. I  have  an  amendment  that  I  be- 
lieve will  be  accepted  rather  quickly 
and  requires  little  or  no  explanation. 
Would  it  be  convenient  for  the  Sena- 
tor to  permit  me  to  do  that  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  would  be  delighted  to 
yield.  Just  so  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  allows  my  amendment 
to  come  immediately  after  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SaSO 

(Purpose:  To  disapprove  the  uranium  en- 
richment criteria  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  pursuant  to  section 
161  v.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954) 
Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mr.   President,   I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf    of    myself,    Mr.    Foro,    Mr. 
McCLtntE,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Simpson, 
Bftr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Garn, 
and  Mr.  Bumpers,  and  I  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.   

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
menici]. for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2260. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 161  v.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  the  Congress  disapproves  the  uranium 
enrichment  criteria  submitted  to  Congress 
pursuant  to  such  section  on  July  24,  1986. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Eiiergy 
shall  not  implement  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment criteria  as  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  E>OMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  cosponsors,  I  might  say 
that  the  distinguished  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Energy  Committee, 


the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
JoHNSTOir]  supports  the  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
dtbaum]  supports  the  amendment. 
However,  they  are  not  listed  as  co- 
sponsors. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  disapprove  the  Department  of 
Energy's  proposed  uranlvim  enrich- 
ment criteria  which  were  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  on  July  24,  1986,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
EInergy  Act  of  1954  which  require  that 
these  criteria  be  sent  to  the  Congress. 
While  the  Department  has  called  for 
public  comment  prior  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  these  criteria,  they  clearly 
have  not  taken  the  comments  serious- 
ly. 

Let  me  explain,  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  reasons  why  my  cosponsors 
and  I  believe  that  these  criteria  should 
be  disapproved.  First,  the  criteria 
assume  that  the  unrecovered  costs  of 
the  Enrichment  Program  which  are 
attributable  to  the  commercial  nuclear 
powerplant  customers  is  $3.4  billion. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  received  testi- 
mony from  the  Department  itself 
which  states  clearly  that  the  figure  is 
more  correctly  $350  million.  What  the 
Department  has  done,  with  the  urging 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  is  to  assign  all  of  the  invest- 
ment and  the  Departments  previously 
unrecovered  costs  to  only  one  of  its 
two  customers.  The  other  customer, 
which  it  has  not  assigned  any  costs  to 
is  defense  programs.  The  main  reason 
the  enrichment  plants  were  built  and 
the  reason  the  Department  will  always 
maintain  them  is  because  they  are  es- 
sential to  the  national  defense.  As  the 
testimony  before  my  subcommittee 
makes  clear,  if  the  defense  programs 
were  assigned  their  share  of  the  bill, 
the  civilian  commercial  powerplant  op- 
erators would  only  be  asked  to  pay 
$350  million.  If  there  are  any  Members 
who  are  asking  themselves,  "Why 
should  I  care?"  I  will  tell  you  why.  It 
is  because  the  $3.4  billion  will  be  paid 
by  your  constituents  because  they  are 
ratepayers.  What  is  more,  when  you 
figure  that  this  amount  will  be  paid 
over  time  and  with  interest,  the  total 
your  constituents  will  be  paying  will 
be  $6.5  biUlon. 

If  that  is  not  reason  enough  to  dis- 
approve these  criteria,  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  utilities  are  not  going  to 
stand  still  for  this  kind  of  treatment. 
They  will  stop  working  with  the  De- 
partment because  of  the  Increase  in 
the  price  of  enriched  uranium  and 
they  will  go  elsewhere  for  enrichment 
services.  The  result  wUl  be  that  the 
taxpayer  will  be  left  footing  the  bill 
for  these  facilities  because  we  must 
keep  them  open  for  defense  programs. 
This  would  entail  mothballing  the  fa- 
cility in  Kentucky  at  a  cost  of  between 
$50  and  $100  million  and  an  annual 
operating  budget  of  about  $940  million 


for  keeping  the  facility  in  operation  in 
Ohio. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  the  Department 
will  further  damage  a  destitute  urani- 
um mining  Industry  with  these  crite- 
ria. The  policies  embodied  in  them  are 
directly  detrimental  to  the  mining  in- 
dustry because  of  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral st(x;kpile  and  the  low  price  that 
the  Department  will  be  placing  on 
that  stockpile  uranium.  The  Depart- 
ment is  also  trying  to  affect  pencUng 
litigation  with  uranium  miners.  They 
have  lost  several  points  so  far  and 
they  hope  that  if  the  Congress  allows 
these  criteria  to  stand  they  can  make 
the  case  to  the  court  that  the  Con- 
gress agreed  with  some  of  their  con- 
tentions which  are  included  in  these 
criteria.  Clearly  this  would  not  be  a 
valid  argument  even  if  we  were  to 
agree  with  these  criteria,  on  balance. 
In  this  regard  I  am  forced  to  make  one 
further  comment  because  the  Depart- 
ment continues  to  report  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  some  amendments  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  that  we  made 
in  1982  incorrectly. 

The  Department  claims  that  the 
annual  determination  that  we  required 
the  Secretary  to  make  about  the  via- 
bility of  the  domestic  mining  industry 
was  not  related  to  the  requirement 
contained  in  161(v)  of  the  act  that  the 
Secretary  must  maintain  a  viable  do- 
mestic mining  Industry.  I  have  said  in 
the  past  that  this  is  a  false  Interpreta- 
tion and  I  must,  once  again,  call  their 
attention  to  the  transcripts  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  H.R.  2330.  The 
very  first  time  I  introduced  this  con- 
cept to  the  committee  on  September 
16,  1982,  I  stated  that  the  reason  it 
was  needed  was  because  while  "the 
word  viability;  that  is,  the  viability  of 
the  domestic  industry  is  a  trigger,"  for 
the  Secretary  to  assist  the  Industry, 
"we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  sat- 
isfactory measurement  of  viability, 
and  so  this  provision  would  be  an  ob- 
jective measurement.  *  *  •"  Thus  the 
clear  purpose  of  section  170B  was  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  carried  out 
his  responsibity  under  161(v)  by  re- 
quiring a  review  of  the  viability  of  the 
industry  on  an  annual  basis. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  ura- 
nium enrichment  and  litigation  that 
the  Department  of  Energy  is  involved 
in  over  uranium  enrichment  (X)ntracts, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  it  per- 
tains to  a  viable  uranium  industry  and 
the  suit  they  are  Involved  in  with  ref- 
erence to  it.  both  of  which  are  pend- 
ing. I  do  nothing  to  those  suits. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  attempted  to  promulgate 
regulations  with  reference  to  the 
issues  that  are  before  the  courts  and  is 
attempting  to  establish  the  amount  of 
liability  that  Is  due  from  the  utility 
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company.  The  OMB  figure  was  $3.5 
billion.  That  la  seriously  in  dispute. 

This  amendment,  as  prescribed  by 
law,  would  reject  the  proposed  regula- 
tions to  the  issues  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed, and  thus  leave  the  matter  as  it 
is,  subject  to  further  administrative 
processes  and  activities  of  Congress. 

Both  the  chairman  and  the  ranlLing 
minority  member  of  the  committee  of 
Jurisdiction  support  this  amendment. 
Indeed,  one  of  them  is  a  cosponsor. 

I  misspoke  myself— Senator  Mcr- 
nnutnc  does  not  object,  but  he  does 
not  IntUnte  his  affirmative  support. 

Mr.  RdNZ.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prttMired  to  aecept  the  amendment. 

The  VlkWiDiHO  UFFlt'lL'tt.  la 
th«t*  fttrth«t  fil«t»tt*f  If  mi.  thfe  tjuM- 

Mr    HVmst.  I  movfl  U)  l»y  tn*( 
motion  on  ths  Uiblf. 
Tha  motion  to  lay  on  the  tablt  wm 

aflTMKl  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  for  yielding.  I 
am  most  appreciative. 

AMBIDIfSirT  HO.  8X41 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Ux.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Glkhi*.  D'Amato,  Mathias, 
HoLLiHcs,  Sasser,  and  Abdnor  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Bto.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
thrust  of  this  amendment  is  to  treat 
equally  with  recipients  of  Social  Secu- 
rity and  veterans'  benefits  retirees  de- 
pendent on  other  Federal  retirement 
programs.  Primarily,  of  course,  these 
are  civil  service  retirees  and  military 
retirees,  but  that  term  Includes  tier  2 
railorad  retirees.  Foreign  Service  retir- 
ees, and  those  receiving  Federal  em- 
ployees disability  compensation. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
original  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act. 
Social  Security  recipients  and  recipi- 
ents of  certain  veterans'  benefits  were 
exempted  from  the  automatic  reduc- 
tions called  for  by  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  These  other  retirees  were 
not  so  exempted  and,  in  fact,  have  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  put 
almost  first  in  line,  so  that  even  rela- 
tively modest  sequesters  would  result 
in  the  loss  of  their  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments. 

At  the  time  that  decision  was  made 
by  the  three  distinguished  sponsors  of 
Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs,  we  were 
not  faced  with  the  certainty  the 
almost  certainty,  that  such  sequester 
would  take  place. 


D  1540 

The  original  Senate  version  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  has  no  such 
sequester.  It  was,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say,  the  price  of  those  sponsors  getting 
the  bill  not  only  through  the  Senate 
but  through  the  House  in  a  form  in 
which  it  would  become  law  so  that  the 
$11.7  billion  sequester  which  took 
place  in  March  of  this  year  took  the 
entire  cost-of-living  adjustment  away 
from  this  set  of  disfavored  groups  of 
Federal  retirees,  while,  of  course. 
Social  Security  retirees  and  certain 
veterans'  benefits  received  a  full  cost- 
of-living  adjustment. 

1  certainly  hope  that  congress  will 
do  its  duty.  I  expect  Congress  to  do  Its 
dtiit  tft  tM  ftiiUt«  Mhd  to  si?e  to  It  thttt 
t«  Mit«  in^  dMUH^  With  t\ffp^ti  to 

Iwflwjft  mm  fh»H  mmm  mm 

crlmmt^lon  wniph  ^ooi»  nma  in  \m 
doM  mi  Unm  pl»cti  Id  me  n^i  1017 
through  m\ 

It  granta  the  same  exemption  from 
the  automatic  sequestration  called  for 
as  a  last  resort  by  Oramm-Rudman- 
Holllngs  to  these  various  other  Feder- 
al retirees  as  is  applicable  at  the 
present  time  to  recipients  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  veterans'  benefits. 

Fundamentally,  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  simply  a  matter  of  fairness.  It  does 
not  change  the  goals  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs.  It  does  not  change 
the  fact  of  a  sequester  if  we  fail.  It  af- 
fects only  the  distribution  of  that  se- 
quester in  the  sense  that  it  treats 
equally  all  persons  who  are  dependent 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  certain  Federal 
retirement  programs. 

As  such,  it  applies  to  a  rather  large 
number  of  people.  Even  for  them, 
total  benefits  in  1987  will  be  consider- 
ably less  than  $0.5  biUion  because  of 
our  success  in  controlling  inflation. 

Much  less  important,  however,  Mr. 
President,  than  the  dollar  amount 
which  is  Involved  here  is  the  degree  of 
fundamental  fairness. 

I  know  that  the  sponsors  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  did  not  design  this 
in  any  way  to  be  unfair.  I  emphasize 
once  again  that  the  original  form  in 
which  they  introduced  the  bill  would 
have  made  the  unfairness  academic  at 
best  and  that  it  was  only  when  the 
automatic  sequester  of  March  of  this 
year  was  added  much  later  in  the  proc- 
ess that  the  dramatic  injustice  which 
it  caused  became  evident  across  the 
country. 

To  repair  that  injustice  is  the  design 
of  this  amendment. 

I  am  Immensely  pleased  that  one  of 
its  cosponsors  Is  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  HoL- 
UKOS],  one  of  the  authors  of  the  origi- 
nal Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
broad,  their  generous,  and  their  loud 


approval  to  something  which  greatly 
improves  the  fairness  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  and  without  reduc- 
ing its  efficacy  at  all.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington  for  his  leadership  on 
this  score.  He  has  accurately  described 
the  seriatiun  of  events  In  the  institu- 
tion of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  He 
emphasized  right  on  target  with  no  at- 
tempt whatever  and  In  fact  no  Idea  at 
that  time  there  would  be  an  Inequity. 

The  Senator  now  moves  to  correct 
that  Inequity  and  I  rise  In  support  of 
his  particular  amendment. 

Ml-.  Pt-«f«id«ht,  \  Hse  today  Iti  sut)- 

Btttt  ttf  tH*  btt>t«;tiqrt  df  fcOLA's  M 

ttHd  MtNiif  i»\mmmmm  mi^nm 

People  m»v  Mg  whether  thie  l«  » 
loM  of  dl«clpiiDe-»  etep  back  In  t^e 
battle  against  huge  Federal  deficits.  ) 
would  say  not  at  all.  The  rules  In  the 
act  setting  up  numerous  categories  of 
exempt,  partially  exempt,  and  nonex- 
empt  programs  from  cuts  were  Im- 
posed In  conference  with  the  House. 
Their  goals  were  to  put  special  inter- 
est groups  against  each  other  in  the 
hope  that  the  battle  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion would  be  seriously  diminished  or 
lost— or  to  cause  great  political  embar- 
rassment for  those  who  are  really  seri- 
ous about  balancing  the  budget. 

What  really  occurred,  however,  was 
a  creation  of  a  great  inequity  in  treat- 
ment for  various  groups  of  retirees 
and  the  elderly  who  have  worked  long 
and  hard  for  benefits.  The  issue  is  fair- 
ness and  equity.  The  Government  has 
an  obligation— it  has  commitments  to 
its  military  and  civilian  retirees.  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues,  don't  we  owe 
it  to  our  military  retirees,  who  for 
their  patriotic  service  to  the  country 
were  promised  certain  benefits?  Is  it 
right  to  change  the  rules  after  people 
have  served? 

And  for  the  civilian  retirees,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  worked  for  30 
to  40  years  or  more— usually  at  wages 
below  their  counterparts  in  private  in- 
dustry—shouldn't the  promises  of 
Government  be  honored? 

The  answer,  of  coiuse.  is  yes.  Mr. 
President,  when  I  have  offered  my 
budget-freeze  plans  in  the  past,  a  1- 
year  freeze  in  all  COLA's  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  them.  But  let  me  empha- 
size it  was  a  freeze  in  all  COLA'S 
except  for  the  very  poor  in  our  society. 
I  sought  an  across-the-lx>ard,  shared 
sacrifice;  and  I  rarely,  if  ever,  heard 
disagreement  from  anyone  affected  by 
this  approach.  The  COLA's  for  mili- 
tary and  civilian  retirees  were  not 
granted  in  1986.  It  would  be  a  travesty 
and  a  terrible  injustice  to  continue  it  a 


second  or  third  year  when  others  are 
receiving  a  COLA.  The  provision  to 
protect  the  COLA's  would  ensure  that 
the  inequity  is  corrected  and  fairness 
Is  restored.  Our  citizens  who  earned 
these  benefits  should  receive  them, 
and  they  should  know  now  that  their 
Government  stands  behind  them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  amendment  is  simple.  It  merely 
restores  equity  in  the  treatment  of 
America's  retired  citizens  under  a  se- 
questration order  mandated  under  the 
Oramni-Rudman  Mailings  legislatioh. 

tt  dbM  this  by  exMHtftlht 
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reoipienUi.  we  gi-e  correcting  »  flftw  in 
the  original  Qramm-Rudman-Hollings 
legislation  which  for  all  Intents  and 
purposes  relegated  them  to  second- 
class  cltlaenship. 

The  magnitude  of  the  current  deficit 
situation  makes  a  potential  automatic 
sequester  probable  this  year,  and  all 
but  Inevitable  next  year.  It  Is  increas- 
ingly unlikely  that  projections  of  a 
fiscal  year  1987  deficit,  which  will  be 
released  within  the  next  2  weeks  by 
both  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  will  show  that  we  will  hit  the 
$144  billion  target  outlined  in  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  It  is  further  unlike- 
ly that  we  will  be  able  to  come  under 
the  $10  billion  cushion  allowed  under 
this  same  legislation.  Thus,  an  auto- 
matic sequester  may  l>ecome  a  reaUty. 

If  we  miss  our  deficit  target  by  only 
a  few  billion  dollars,  the  current  law 
calls  for  a  50-50  split  of  the  overage  to 
be  taken  from  defense  spending  and 
certain  domestic  spending  programs. 
Just  a  few  billion  dollars  would  result 
in  the  suspension  of  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  some  retirees  but  not  for 
others,  under  ciurent  law.  These  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  were  legislated 
in  1972  to  protect  retirees  from  the 
ravages  of  inflation.  And  although  in- 
flation has  continued  to  remain  low 
over  the  past  few  years,  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  denying  protection  to 
those  on  fixed  incomes,  even  in  peri- 
ods of  low  inflation,  can  place  severe 
financial  hardships  on  those  depend- 
ent upon  retirement  income. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  the  base  upon 
which  cost-of-living  adjustments  are 
applied  continues  to  shrink,  in  real 
terms,  when  these  COLA's  are  frozen 
or  denied.  In  Tennessee,  this  would 
impact  upon  nearly  55,000  Federal  re- 
tirees and  their  survivors,  and  over 


with  equity. 
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19,000  railroad  retirees  and  their  survi- 
vors. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  this  Sena- 
tor that  it  is  only  fair  that  if  we  are  to 
grant  COLA  protection  to  one  class  of 
retirees,  then  we  ought  to  grant  the 
same  protection  to  all  retirees.  The 
Federal  deficit  is  a  serious  problem 
confronting  our  national  economy,  it 
must  be  effectively  dealt  with  and  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  procedure,  I 
believe.  Is  a  good  one.  However,  we 
must  not  allow  our  sense  of  fairness 
and  equity  to  be  overshadowed  by  our 
zeal  to  temper  our  deficit  dilemma.  We 
must  strive  to  balance  effectiveness 
efficiency  with  fairness, 
reasons  t  support  the 
offei-ed  by  the  flenatof 
ghd  Ufgfe  tttf  tol- 
litffl^.9 

U}U\fi$m[  mu  W  gg/fisl  ggpggfig 
{gf»i  }mt*,  t-ne  CirmmH»mmnQ) 
tinge  iftw  reqniree  gn  gutomtUc  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending  to  bring  the 
deficit  In  line.  Under  the  so-called  se- 
quester process,  the  first  cuts  to  be 
made  are  in  the  automatic  increases  In 
certain  entitlement  programs.  Actual 
cuts  in  programs  below  current  levels 
are  deferred  until  these  inflation  ad- 
justments or  automatic  increases  are 
reduced. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President, 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  treats  vari- 
ous cost-of-living  adjustments 
[COLA's]  for  Federal  retirement  pro- 
grams differently.  Specifically, 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  excludes 
Social  Security  COLA's  from  the  auto- 
matic cuts,  but  subjects  the  retirement 
COLA'S  of  Federal  civilian  and  mili- 
tary retirees  to  Just  such  reductions. 
The  same  is  true  of  COLA's  for  rail- 
road retirees.  This  inequity  in  the  law 
must  be  removed. 

Last  year,  when  I  voted  for  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  I  said  the  new  law 
was  not  perfect.  The  arbitrary  treat- 
ment of  retirement  COLA's  for  Feder- 
al and  railroad  retirees  is  one  example 
of  this  imperfection. 

Sadly,  on  March  1,  1986,  millions  of 
Federal  civilian  and  military  retirees 
and  railroad  retirees  lost  their  sched- 
uled COLA'S,  as  a  result  of  the  $11.7 
billion  in  automatic  cuts  which  oc- 
curred imder  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. 

I  did  everything  I  could  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  those  COLA's.  When  Con- 
gress passed  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
we  committed  ourselves  to  making  the 
tough  choices  to  reduce  the  deficit,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  automatic  cuts 
which  would  occur  if  we  failed  to  act 
responsibly.  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
was  intended  to  force  Congress  to 
come  up  with  alternatives— with  a 
better  way  to  reduce  the  deficit  than 


cutting  programs  arbitrarily,  across 
the  board. 

That  is  why  Senator  Johnston  and  I 
introduced  the  so-called  Johnston- 
Leahy  alternative  budget  plan  last 
February,  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
COLA'S  for  Federal  retirees  in  March 
and  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  $12.8  bil- 
lion, by  making  legislated  and  sensible 
reductions  in  defense  and  domestic 
spending.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
failed  to  consider  our  amendment,  and 
Federal  and  railroad  retirees  were  sin- 
gled out. 

Today,  however,  we  have  a  chance  to 
right  that  wrong  and  provide  a  meas- 
ure of  equity  for  our  retirees.  Senator 
Oofttow's  amendment  will  ensure  that 
Federal  and  rallfoad  retirees  will  netei- 
gggifi  bt  ftttfcfed  to  sftti-lflte  aittttfc  if 
bt^tfOM  fgiifl  ib  itt«  tit^  t»  lt«  mm- 
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g«  gn  ef/ecMve  megfu  of  gti^rgci^ing  t-iie 
most  talented  Americgna  to  eerve  tiieir 
Qovermnent. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  Senator 
Gorton's  amendment. 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  Join  my  colleague,  Senator 
Gorton,  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  amend- 
ment to  ensure  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment equity  In  the  coming  4  years  for 
military  and  civilian  retirees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  will  be  brief  in 
my  remarks. 

This  amendment  exempts  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  Federal  retire- 
ment programs  from  reduction  or 
elimination  as  part  of  Public  Law  99- 
177,  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  def- 
icit reduction  bUl.  It  would  do  so  for 
fiscal  years  1987  through  1991.  This 
amendment  would  guarantee  that 
Federal  retirees  will  not  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  burden  of  any 
sequester  under  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  bill.  It  does  not  prevent  the 
Congress  from  legislating  on  COLA's 
outside  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings process  if  we  can  muster  the  po- 
litical courage  to  do  so.  Thus,  a  vote  in 
support  of  this  amendment  is  not  a 
vote  to  guarantee  full  COLA's  in  the 
next  4  years  but  a  vote  to  guarantee 
COLA  equity  in  the  next  4  years. 

Like  the  chief  sponsor  of  this 
amendment.  Senator  Gorton,  I  am 
one  of  those  who  have  urged  the 
Senate  to  look  at  the  COLA  issue  in  an 
equitable  fashion  in  the  past.  I  have 
voted  for  across-the-board  freezes  in 
Federal  spending,  including  COLA 
programs.  I  have  voted  for  delays  in 
COLA'S  on  an  across-the-board  basis. 
We  do  have  to  deal  with  the  massive 
Federal  deficits  that  we  are  piling  up 
for  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren. But  we  must  do  so  in  an  equita- 
ble fashion.  Federal  retirees  should 
not  be  treated  differently  from  Social 
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■Murltjr  lod  Vttortni'  Admlniatratlon 
btiMfidarlM.  A  voU  for  thii  imwul- 
BMnt  li  a  voU  for  falmMi  In  dcfldt  rt- 
duetlon. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  PrMldent. 
M  a  ooQ>onaor,  I  riie  in  lupport  of  the 
•mendment  offered  by  the  dlitln- 
culshed  Senator  from  Washington. 
[Mr.  QoKTOH]  to  preserve  the  COLA'S 
of  Federal  and  military  retirees  from 
the  ravages  of  Oramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  for  the  duration  of  that  ill-con- 
sidered, tf  well-meaning,  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  opposed  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  when  it  was  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  late  last  year.  I  have 
also  cosponsored  several  measures  to 
repeal  the  act,  one  of  which,  the  Hart- 
Moynihan  amendment,  unfortunately 
failed  of  passage  yesterday.  I  have  op- 
pooed  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  on 
the  grounds  that  the  legislation  was 
inherently  discriminatory,  patently  ir- 
rational, and  an  unfortunate  deroga- 
tion of  congressional  responsibility. 
The  constraints  put  upon  this  body  by 
the  act  could  lead  to  perverse  conse- 
qiimces,  gross  inequities  in  the 
budget,  and  possibly  leave  us  vulnera- 
ble to  recession. 

Mr.  President,  resigned  now  as  I  am 
to  the  inevitability  of  Oramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs.  I  am  resolved  to 
soften  the  blow  of  the  legislation's 
blunt  ax  against  particularly  vulnera- 
ble sectors  of  our  citizenry.  I  speak  of 
course,  about  our  Nation's  Federal  and 
military  retirees  and  their  benefici- 
aries. Mr.  President,  of  all  the  people 
to  whom  this  Government  owes  its 
gratitude,  those  who  served  this  Gov- 
ernment should  deserve  all  due  consid- 
eration. Laudably,  Gramm-Rudman  al- 
ready protects  the  COLA's  of  certain 
veterans,  welfare  recipients,  and  Social 
Security  beneficiaries.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  authors  of  the  bill  recognized 
the  pressing  need  for  these  groups  of 
people  to  be  adequately  protected 
tmta  the  creeping  disease  of  inflation. 
It  is,  however,  emblematic  of  the  arbi- 
trary nature  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
sequesters  that  COLA's  for  Federal 
and  military  retirees  were  not  included 
in  the  list  of  exempted  programs.  This 
lamentable  and  irrational  exclusion  or 
oversight  resulted  in  millions  of  UJB. 
retirees  being  denied  even  the  basic  in- 
flatkm  adjustment  given  to  recipients 
of  protected  programs. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  more  deserv- 
ing of  congressional  preferment  than 
the  Federal  and  military  retirees  who 
labored  in  the  service  of  our  country 
with  the  expectation  not  of  affluent 
private  sector  remuneration,  but  with 
the  avurance  that  upon  retirement, 
their  needs  would  be  adequately  met. 
This  guarantee  was  and  remains  one 
of  the  most  important  ways  we  have  of 
attracting  and  retaining  quality  work- 
en.  who  have  contributed  toward 
making  our  civil  and  military  services 
the  finest  in  the  world. 


Mr.  PfMldtnt,  our  amtndmtnt  MAk* 
to  rtoognlM  thoM  oltlMni  who  for  20, 
SO,  or  40  Y%vc%  labortd  undar  the  dalu* 
slon  that  thair  Oovammant  would 
keep  its  commitment  to  them.  Mr. 
President,  these  retired  public  serv- 
ants are  not  looldng  for  handouts, 
they  are  not  looking  for  freebies,  they 
are  simply  seeking  to  retain  some 
measure  of  control  over  their  lives, 
some  sense  of  security  during  those 
years  when  they  are  less  capable  of 
changing  their  income  levels  dramati- 
cally, if  at  all.  We  are  talking  about  a 
holding  action  to  maintain  a  current 
standard  of  living.  Mr.  President,  in 
hundreds  of  letters  sent  to  me,  my 
constituents  have  expressed  their  frus- 
tration, anger,  outrage,  and  sense  of 
betrayal  this  issue  has  aroused.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  have  received  simi- 
lar letters  from  their  own  constitu- 
ents. Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  re- 
spond affirmatively  to  their  plea  for 
equity  and  simply  Justice. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  adopted 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  GoRTOir]  and  the  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Hxnfzl,  the  first  dealing 
with  the  retirement  benefits  and  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  for  civil  service 
retirees,  black  lung  retirees,  and  mili- 
tary retirees,  and  the  second  amend- 
ment dealing  with  railroad  retirement 
benefits. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  both  these  amend- 
ments, I  believe  the  Senate  has  acted 
today  to  rectify  a  very  serious  deficien- 
cy in  the  way  Congress  chose  to  deal 
with  these  retirees  when  it  enacted 
the  Oramm-Rudman  law  last  year.  As 
all  my  colleagues  know,  I  opposed 
Gramm-Rudman  then,  and  I  remain 
opposed  now.  But  if  we  are  to  have  the 
unnecessary  straitjacket  of  a  Gramm- 
Rudman  procedure,  we  must  act  to 
exempt  from  that  straitjacket  those 
among  our  population  who  should  not 
and  cannot  suffer  the  Oramm-Rudman 
boa  constrictor  known  as  sequestration. 

Our  actions  today  to  protect  these 
retirement  benefits  and  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  civil  service,  military, 
railroad  retirees,  and  for  black  lung 
beneficiaries,  are  fair  and  Just.  These 
people  have  invested  sweat  and  blood, 
and  in  some  cases  have  seriously  en- 
dangered their  lives  and  their  health 
in  the  service  of  their  country— in  ci- 
vilian or  military  capacities.  Their  ben- 
efits, retirement  or  disability,  and 
their  cost-of-living  adjustments  on 
those  benefits,  have  been  earned  and 
should  be  fully  paid.  I  applaud  the 
Senate's  action  today  and  am  proud  to 
have  been  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  do  not  see  anyone  else  on  the 
floor  desiring  to  speak  on  the  issue.  I 
believe,  however,  there  may  be  other 
Members  who  do  wish  to  q>eak.  For 


that  rauon  I  wUl  auf fMt  tha  absanoa 
of  a  quorum  whlla  Mtmban  art  urttd 
if  thty  wlih  to  f paak  on  tlthar  ilda  of 
the  iaaua  to  ooma  to  the  floor. 

I  know  the  majority  leader  and  all  of 
us  would  like  to  proceed  to  other 
amendments  as  quickly  as  possible. 
But  I  do  want  to  leave  that  opportuni- 
ty. 

So  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  I  do  so  to  basically  clarify  what 
the  basic  initial  makeup  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  law  was, 
how  it  dealt  with  COLA's.  and  how  the 
current  system  that  we  have  today 
evolved. 

That  is  a  tall  order  and  I  hope,  since 
I  know  we  are  desirous  of  moving  on 
rapidly.  I  will  try  to  deviate  from  my 
background  as  a  schoolteacher  and  be 
brief. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  put  together 
the  Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  amend- 
ment and  set  out  to  put  into  place  a 
mechanism  to  reduce  spending  to  meet 
an  agreed-upon  target  if  Congress  and 
the  President  failed  to  do  their  Job, 
the  logic  of  that  mechanism  was  a 
simple  one. 

It  first  asked,  if  you  have  to  tighten 
up  and  reduce  spending,  how  do  you 
go  alx>ut  doing  it?  And  we  said,  well, 
first  of  all,  suspend  all  automatic 
spending  increases  in  the  budget  that 
are  tied  to  an  outside  index.  Before 
you  cut  anything,  do  away  with  your 
automatic  spending  increases.  And  the 
t>asic  logic  there  was  do  away  with 
such  increases  that  are  tied,  for  exam- 
ple, to  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Of 
course,  the  most  famous  and  most  po- 
litically controversial  element  is  the 
so-called  cost-of-living  increase. 
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The  amendment  before  us  today 
would  eliminate  a  provision  of  the 
original  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill 
that  sets  up  a  procedure  where,  initial- 
ly, all  automatic  spending  increases 
are  suspended  before  any  programs 
are  cut. 

Let  me  touch  briefly.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  logic  of  that.  If  we  have  adopt- 
ed a  budget  and  set  priorities,  the  logic 
was  that  when  you  are  forced  to  tight- 
en up  and  make  the  difficult  decision, 
should  you  not  stispend  automatic 
spending  increases  first  before  you 
start  cutting  programs?  We  agreed  at 
the  time  to  do  it. 


Olvtn  that  loflo,  Itt  ma  talk  Juat  a 
momant  about  oo8t>of-Uvlnf  Inoraaaaa. 
And  ilnoa  thii  ii  a  polltloaUy  oharg ad 
lasua,  let  ma  try  to  sat  It  in  context. 

The  cost'Of-llving  protection  provid- 
ed to  our  retirees  through  Federal  re- 
tirement programs,  through  Social  Se- 
curity, are  godsends.  They  are  god- 
sends in  the  sense  that  they  have  pro- 
tected our  senior  citizens,  our  retirees, 
against  inflation.  I  want  to  make  a 
point  that  some  people  may  be  a  little 
bit  startled  at,  but  I  want  to  make  it 
anyway. 

Nobody  ever  earned  these  cost-of- 
living  increases.  When  we  are  debating 
these  issues,  whether  we  decide  to 
accept  this  amendment  or  not,  I  am 
not  willing  to  concede  for  a  moment 
that  when  somebody  is  demanding  a 
COLA,  that  they  are  demanding  it  on 
any  basis  whatsoever  other  than  a 
desire  to  receive  a  benefit.  No  one  has 
ever  earned  or  paid  for  a  COLA  under 
any  program  that  I  am  aware  of. 

And  I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  my 
momma  draws  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, a  widow's  pension  because  my 
father  was  in  the  Army,  and  it  has  a 
COLA.  She  draws  Social  Security,  and 
it  has  a  COLA. 

I  remember  back  when  we  were  first 
debating  Social  Security,  my  mother 
called  me  up  and  said,  "I  Just  wish 
they  would  give  me  what  I  paid  into 
it." 

So  I  explained  to  her  the  whole  diffi- 
cult issue,  that  we  were  broke  and  we 
were  not  going  to  be  able  to  send  out 
the  checks  imless  we  addressed  the 
problem.  But  I  decided  to  run  a  com- 
puter printout  on  my  mother's  Social 
Security.  And  it  turned  out,  because  of 
the  cost-of-living  increase— my  mother 
started  working  in  roughly  1939  and 
worked  through  the  mid-1970's  as  a 
practical  nurse— my  mother  was  draw- 
ing out  in  22  months  what  she  and  her 
employer  paid  into  Social  Security. 

So  while  many  people  are  tempted 
to  say,  "I  wish  they  would  give  me 
back  what  I  put  in,"  the  truth  is 
people  are  drawing  far  more  out  than 
they  ever  put  in.  But  my  mother  never 
paid  for  a  cost-of-living  guarantee. 

When  we  set  out  to  guarantee  a 
COLA  in  law,  we  did  not  raise  premi- 
ums to  pay  for  it.  The  people  who  are 
drawing  the  benefit  today  never  paid 
for  that  benefit.  In  fact,  if  you  look  at 
private  retirement  programs,  less  than 
2  percent  of  all  private  retirement  pro- 
grams have  any  COLA  whatsoever, 
and  those  which  do  have  very  margin- 
al coverage. 

When  my  father  entered  the  Army 
in  1915,  he  never  paid  for  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  on  his  retirement  pro- 
gram. But  this  Government,  out  of  its 
concern  for  its  citizens,  has  provided 
that  benefits. 

So  the  point  I  want  to  make  is,  no 
matter  how  we  dispose  of  this  amend- 
ment, let  us  not  get  confused  here.  It 
is  a  critical  benefit  to  people.  It  is  im- 


portant. I  iupport  It.  If  wa  hava  got 
monay,  wa  want  to  pay  for  It.  But  It  If 
not  an  aamad  banaflt.  It  1«  not  a  bana* 
fit  that  anyone  can  aay  thay  aamad  a 
right  to.  And  I  want  to  be  sura  we 
debate  this  in  that  context. 

When  we  introduced  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  we  included  all  of 
the  COLA'S  except  Social  Security  and 
decided  to  vote  on  that  separately. 
And  might  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  voted  for  the  Boren  amendment  to 
treat  all  COLA's  the  same.  I  felt  then 
and  I  feel  now,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
unfair  to  treat  people  separately.  It  is 
inherently  unfair  to  pay  the  cost-of- 
living  increase  to  one  group  and  not  to 
pay  it  to  another.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  making  that  argument, 
and  we  all  luiow  it  is  true. 

Now,  saying  that  it  is  unfair  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  logic  behind  it. 
Something  can  be  unfair  and  have 
logic. 

The  logic  was  that  Social  Security  is 
a  free-standing  trust  fimd.  It  is  in  the 
black.  We  did  raise  Social  Security 
taxes  in  1982.  And  the  logic  of  not 
paying  a  COLA  to  Social  Security  re- 
cipients when  Social  Security  was  in 
the  black  and  had*  the  money  to  pay  it, 
also  did  not  make  sense. 

So  we  ended  up  with  a  dilemma.  The 
Boren  amendment  was  defeated  and 
we  ended  up  with  different  COLA's 
being  treated  differently  under 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Now.  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington  can  argue  that  if 
you  are  not  going  to  withhold  the 
COLA  on  Social  Security,  you  ought 
not  to  withhold  it  on  Federal  retirees. 
And  it  is  hard  for  me  to  argue  with 
that  logic.  I  have  never  been  comforta- 
ble with  it  and  I  have  always  resi}ond- 
ed  by  saying  to  people  back  home, 
"They  did  not  let  me  write  the  law  by 
myself.  We  had  to  build  a  consensus  in 
the  House  and  Senate  and  that  con- 
sensus meant  taking  the  issue  out  of 
the  debate." 

But  I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues  this 
question:  Is  it  any  fairer  to  exempt 
automatic  spending  increases  in  the 
budget  and  at  the  same  time  cut  pro- 
grams in  the  budget? 

The  $11.7  billion  across-the-board 
cut  was  a  4.3  percent  reduction  in  the 
programs  that  lacked  some  degree  of 
protection  or  which  were  not  exempt. 
Now,  if  we  had  included  all  of  the 
COLA'S,  so  that  before  cutting  any- 
thing we  eliminated  all  of  the  auto- 
matic spending  increases,  that  seques- 
ter order,  instead  of  l>eing  4.3  percent, 
would  have  been  2.1  percent.  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  understand  that.  Had 
we  followed  the  logic  of  the  bill  and 
suspended  automatic  increases  before 
we  cut  any  programs,  the  programs 
that  were  actually  cut  would  have 
been  cut  less  than  half  as  much  as 
they  were  cut. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  I  was  bom 
not  long  ago,  but  it  was  not  yesterday. 


It  li  pratty  obvloui  to  ma  wa  ara  toinf 
to  adopt  thii  amandmant. 

Lat  ma  ramlnd  my  ooUaaguai  that  If 
wa  accept  this  amandmant  we  ara  not 
going  to  do  any  great  damage  to 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollinga.  We  are  not 
in  any  real  way,  other  than  the  one 
point  I  want  to  make  when  I  conclude, 
hurting  the  process,  unless  we  open 
the  floodgate  here  for  a  lot  of  other 
things  to  come  through. 

But  I  want  my  colleagues  to  under- 
stand what  they  are  doing.  When  we 
exempted  the  other  COLA's  by  not 
suspending  the  increases  before  we 
started  cutting,  we  doubled  the  cut 
that  was  taken  by  all  the  programs 
that  are  supported  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  by  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try. We  had  a  4.3-percent  cut  instead 
of  a  2.1 -percent  cut  because  we  left  out 
some  of  the  automatic  spending  in- 
creases. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment. 
Gramm-Rudman  will  still  produce  the 
same  result— a  lower  deficit.  Hopeful- 
ly, we  are  going  to  do  our  Job— I  am 
committed  to  that— and  there  will  be 
no  cut  and  COLA  will  be  paid.  I  have 
been  committed  to  that  from  the  be- 
ginning. 
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But  if  there  is  an  across-the-board 
cut  and  you  do  not  suspend  this  auto- 
matic increase,  judging  from  the  1986 
experience,  you  would  have  cut  other 
things  by  nearly  10  percent  more  be- 
cause you  let  this  particular  group  out. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  sum  up.  No.  1, 
there  is  a  lot  of  logic  in  this  amend- 
ment. I  cannot  stand  here  and  say  we 
ought  to  treat  COLA's  differently  for 
different  programs.  I  can  give  you  the 
logic  of  it,  but  I  cannot  justify  it.  That 
is  why,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  have 
kept  them  all  in  or  left  them  all  out. 
But  do  not  get  carried  away  with  the 
logic  here  that  there  is  a  problem 
other  than  unfair  treatment.  There  is 
no  inequity  problem  here.  I  think 
COLA'S  are  good.  That  we  provide 
them,  I  think,  is  an  indication  our  soci- 
ety is  concerned  about  its  senior  citi- 
zens. But  nobody  earned  these 
COLA'S. 

By  taking  the  burden  off  here  and 
correcting  this  one  inequity,  it  means 
if  you  went  to  work  for  the  Federal 
Government  rather  than  the  private 
sector,  you  are  going  to  get  a  COLA 
now  Just  like  Social  Security,  and  I  am 
going  to  be  the  last  person  on  Earth 
arguing  that  ought  not  to  be  the  way 
it  is. 

When  you  are  exempting  these 
COLA'S,  that  means  all  the  other  pro- 
grams from  cancer  research  to  educa- 
tion, to  whatever  is  yoiu-  own  particu- 
lar special  program,  may  be  cut  more. 
So  you  do  deal  with  the  inequity  prob- 
lem when  you  adopt  the  Gorton 
amendment.  But  you  create  another 
problem  of  equity  Just  the  same. 
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A  final  concern  about  the  amend- 
ment: The  Oranun-Rudman-Hollings 
process  works  only  when  every  special 
interest  group  that  together  make  up 
the  public  interest  is  part  of  the  pack- 
age. One  of  the  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  opposed  exemptions  was  that  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  every  interest  group 
had  a  stake  in  Congress  doing  its  Job 
and  therefore  avoiding  the  across-the- 
board  cuts. 

The  danger  of  this  amendment  is 
that,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
over  a  million  people  who  have  a  stake 
in  keeping  our  feet  to  the  fire  and  in 
seeing  us  do  our  Job  no  longer  have 
that  stake.  E>rerytime  we  take  some- 
body else  out  of  the  process  for  what- 
ever reason  we  might  Justify,  we 
reduce  the  number  of  interests  that 
are  in  the  process.  I  am  concerned,  Mr. 
President,  that  If  this  process  goes 
very  far  we  are  going  to  end  up  with 
people  saying,  "Well,  do  not  worry 
about  slashing  and  destroying  these 
other  programs,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
affected  anyway.  E>o  not  make  a  hard 
choice.  Leave  us  out."  In  fact,  carried 
to  some  logical  conclusion  or  extreme 
case,  we  may  end  up  with  only  one 
program,  one  beneficiary  who  is  going 
to  be  the  victim  of  automatic  cuts  if 
we  do  not  control  the  spending  in 
other  areas.  And  everybody  would  say, 
go  ahead  and  cut  it.  If  that  happens, 
we  lose  the  whole  deficit  reduction 
process. 

So  I  simply  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  an  inequity  in  the 
current  bill. 

But  the  real  inequity  I  am  concerned 
about  is  the  inequity  of  us  not  doing 
our  Job,  of  having  an  across-the-board 
cut  go  into  effect,  of  indecision,  of  lack 
of  leadership.  And  the  more  elements 
of  political  interests  that  we  cut  out  of 
the  process,  the  more  likely  that  is  to 
happen. 

This  amendment  does  not  in  any 
way  diminish  the  makeup  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUlngs.  In  my  opinion,  it 
will  not  substantiaUy  affect  its  func- 
tioning. But  I  simply  want  to  raise  a 
red  flag  here  warning:  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  can  only  work  when 
each  Senator  and  each  interest  feels 
they  have  a  stake  in  not  seeing  spend- 
ing cuts  across  the  board.  The  more 
groups  we  exempt  from  the  sequester 
process,  the  less  incentive  there  is  for 
us  to  do  our  Job,  to  make  the  hard  de- 
cisions. I  am  concerned  about  that.  I 
raise  that  concern  here  today. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SARBANES  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment that  is  pending.  I  guess  I  should 
admit  at  the  very  outset  that  unlike 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  have  not 
run  a  computer  printout  on  my  moth- 
er's Social  Secuirity.  I  do  not  think 


that  disqualifies  me  from  speaking  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  three 
points.  First  of  all,  there  clearly  is  an 
inequity.  Only  last  night  this  body 
adopted  an  amendment  to  provide  the 
Social  Security  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment regardless  of  whether  the  price 
or  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  the  re- 
quired 3  percent  over  the  previous  cal- 
endar year. 

So  what  inequity  existed  was  in 
effect  increased  on  yesterday  evening 
with  respect  to  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents and  the  retirees  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  who  are  covered  under  the 
pending  amendment. 

Clearly,  it  makes  logic  to  have  them 
all  in  or  have  them  all  out.  We  went 
even  further  last  night  in  widening  the 
gap  of  that  logic,  and  given  that,  it 
seems  to  me  it  adds  but  another 
reason  why  this  amendment  ought  to 
be  adopted  here  today. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  unless 
these  adjustments  are  made  with  each 
succeeding  year,  you  are  cutting  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  recipients  of 
these  retirement  benefits.  Look  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  hap- 
pening at  the  level  at  which  the 
people  live.  You  have  two  people  living 
side  by  side  in  exactly  the  same  cir- 
cimistances,  one  drawing  a  retirement 
benefit  from  Social  Security  and  the 
other  drawing  from  civil  or  military  re- 
tirement systems  for  their  service. 

One  person  will  receive  the  cost  of 
living  adjustment  each  year,  and  with 
last  night's  amendment  will  in  fact  re- 
ceive it  even  though  the  3-percent  trig- 
ger that  was  formerly  required  is  not 
met.  The  other  person  under  the  cur- 
rent provisions  of  this  law  is  going  to 
be  held  constant.  And  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year  the  gap  in  their  ability  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  living  is 
going  to  widen. 

These  cost  of  living  adjustments  are 
treated  in  a  sense  as  an  increase.  That 
is  true  in  the  amount  of  dollars.  But  it 
is  not  an  increase  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  those  dollars  because  these 
dollars  are  only  adjusted  to  the  extent 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  In  fact,  the  people  lag 
behind  in  that  adjustment  because 
they  do  not  get  it  until  the  year  has 
passed.  So,  for  a  year,  they  have  ab- 
sorbed in  their  standard  of  living 
rising  costs.  The  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment then  comes  along  and  tries  to 
bring  them  back  equal  or  level  with 
the  increase  in  prices  which  they  have 
experienced.  They  do  not  get  an  im- 
provement in  their  standard  of  living. 
In  fact,  unless  they  get  a  cost  of  living 
adjustment,  they  will  have  a  decrease 
in  their  standard  of  living.  They  will 
have  a  worsening  of  their  situation.  In 
effect  over  time  their  ability  to  handle 
their  economic  situation  could  be  cut 
20  percent,  30  percent,  40  percent,  or 
SO  percent  over  time  depending  upon 


the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  over 
that  period  of  time. 

Third,  it  was  argued,  well  other  pro- 
grams are  going  to  be  subjected  to 
cuts.  If  you  do  not  include  these  cost 
of  livings,  the  extent  of  that  cut  under 
this  Gramm-Rudman  is  going  to  be 
higher.  But  one  premise  in  considering 
the  other  programs  Is  that  over  time 
there  are  some  programs  you  wish  to 
do  away  with,  or  cut  back  on  while 
there  are  other  programs  that  come 
on  that  you  wish  to  improve  or  add  to. 
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In  other  words,  there  Is  always  a 
constant  decisionmaking  going  on  with 
respect  to  which  programs  you  ought 
to  have,  which  ones  are  the  most 
viable  and  the  most  valuable,  what  ad- 
justments ought  to  be  made  between 
those  priorities. 

A  retirement  program  is  not  such  a 
program.  A  retirement  program  goes 
on  from  year  to  year  to  year.  The  re- 
tiree must  live  next  year  just  as  the  re- 
tiree had  to  live  this  year,  just  as  the 
retiree  must  live  in  each  succeeding 
year. 

You  do  not  go  along  and  say  to 
someone,  "Well,  we  have  been  looking 
at  the  priorities  of  our  program  and 
we  have  decided  that  we  are  going  to 
do  away  with  your  retirement"  or  "We 
are  going  to  cut  it  in  half"  or  "We  are 
not  going  to  let  it  adjust  to  inflation 
and,  therefore,  it  will  be  cut  in  half 
over  time  automatically." 

Retirement  is  a  program  that,  in 
effect,  stays  with  us.  The  retirees  stay 
with  us.  Hopefully,  they  will  stay  with 
us  a  long  time.  But  if  you  put  these 
economic  pressures  on  them,  they  are 
likely  to  stay  with  us  a  lot  less.  But 
hopefully,  they  will  stay  with  us  a 
long  time.  The  retirement  program  is 
a  program  you  have  from  year  to  year 
to  year  and  a  responsibility  we  need  to 
meet. 

The  argument  that  somehow  it  must 
be  included  in  the  total  pot  and  that 
unless  you  do  that  somehow  you  are 
breaking  down  the  logic  runs  directly 
counter  to  the  fact  that  a  retirement 
program,  once  instituted,  is  with  us 
and  the  retiree  is  with  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Members  to 
support  this  amendment.  There  is  a 
very  basic  question  of  fairness  and 
equity  involved.  There  is  a  very  basic 
question  of  sustaining  our  senior  citi- 
zens with  some  dignity  and  self-re- 
spect in  their  retirement  years.  I 
simply  want  to  underscore  that  the 
failure  to  provide  these  cost-of-living 
adjustments  amounts  in  practice  to  a 
cut  in  the  living  standard  of  our  retir- 
ees. It  is  not  giving  them  more  in 
terms  of  their  living  standard.  It 
amounts  to  a  cut  in  their  living  stand- 
ard. I  do  not  think  that  should 
happen.  I  very  strongly  support  the 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  amendment.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  it.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  encourage  them  to  support  this 
initiative. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  measure  approved 
last  year  specifically  protected  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  provided  for  Social 
Security  and  veterans  benefits.  Special 
provisions  were  included  to  ensure 
that  senior  citizens  and  other  individ- 
uals relying  on  these  programs  would 
not  suffer  any  hardship  under  any  se- 
questration order. 

However,  COLA's  which  are  normal- 
ly provided  under  other  Federal  retire- 
ment and  disability  programs  were  not 
protected.  Military  retirees.  Postal 
Service  retirees,  civil  service  retirees, 
and  others,  some  3.5  million  individ- 
uals in  all,  were  not  provided  the  same 
ii\flation  protection  so  vitally  Impor- 
tant these  days.  COLA's  for  these  re- 
tir«>es  were  subject  to  reduction  or 
elin  ination. 

Mr.  President,  these  retirees  have  al- 
ready felt  the  effects  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion by  having  their  1986  COLA  can- 
celed. Not  only  did  we  leave  these  re- 
tirees—many of  them  senior  citizens 
on  fixed  incomes— subject  to  the 
impact  of  inflation  this  year,  but  the 
loss  of  the  COLA  represents  a  finan- 
cial loss  which  will  compound  year 
after  year. 

We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  defi- 
cit reduction  fairly  and  equitably.  And 
that  is  why  I  support  this  amendment 
to  ensure  that  no  single  group  will 
shoulder  an  unreasonable  share  of  the 
burden  as  we  move  forward  in  this  na- 
tional effort  to  rein  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, to  narrow  the  gap  between  reve- 
nues and  expenditures,  and  ensure  the 
kind  of  dynamic,  growing  economy 
that  is  vital  to  our  future. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  initiative.  I  applaud  the  lead- 
ership of  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton, Senator  Gorton. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  to 
exempt  all  Government  retirement 
cost-of-living  adjustments  from  se- 
quester orders  imder  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  deficit  reduction  act. 

Last  year,  during  the  debate  on  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  resolution,  this 
body  approved  legislation  which  I  co- 
sponsored  requiring  equal  treatment 
of  all  Government  retirement  pro- 
grams. 

By  example,  if  Social  Security  was  to 
be  frozen,  so  too  would  Federal  and 
military  retirement  benefits. 

If  one  was  to  be  marked  for  a  cost- 
of-living  increase,  all  then  should  re- 
ceive one. 


This  policy  was  observed  in  the  final 
version  of  the  fiscal  year  budget  reso- 
lution approved  on  August  1,  1985, 
with  all  Government  retirement  pro- 
grams scheduled  to  receive  a  full  CPI- 
based  COLA  on  January  1, 1986. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  Act  superseded  the 
1986  budget  resolution  and  protected 
COLA'S  for  only  Social  Security  and 
veterans. 

Federal  civilian  retirees,  military  re- 
tirees, and  railroad  retirees  were  all 
left  with  no  Inflation  protection  for 
the  current  year. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Gorton  has 
now  provided  us  with  the  opportunity 
to  retium  to  the  policy  of  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  retirees  embodied  In  last 
year's  budget. 

I  call  on  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
In  this  effort  to  eliminate  a  great  In- 
equity from  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  process. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  this  amendment. 
The  amendment,  of  which  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor,  contains  the  key 
provisions  of  a  bill  I  Introduced  In 
March,  S.  2238,  and  would  guartuitee 
the  COLA  for  fiscal  years  1987-91. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  would  almost  guar- 
antee that  Federal  military,  and  rail- 
road retirees  will  not  receive  cost  of 
living  adjustments  (COLA's)  whenever 
sequestration  is  invoked  for  automatic 
deficit  reductions  to  meet  deficit  goals. 
The  provision  requires  that  these 
COLA'S  be  reduced  until  the  deficit 
target  Is  met  or  until  the  COLA  reduc- 
tion has  contributed  a  maximum  50 
percent  of  the  required  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

This  provision  was  invoked  In  fiscal 
year  1986  and  resulted  In  no  COLA's 
being  awarded  to  these  groups  In  fiscal 
year  1986.  Since  then,  numerous  Penn- 
sylvania retirees,  and  their  organiza- 
tions, have  contacted  me  to  protest 
this  situation. 

Federal  military  and  railroad  retir- 
ees have  been  seriously  injured  by  this 
provision.  While  veterans  and  Social 
Security  recipients'  COLA's  were  cor- 
rectly left  untouched,  the  abovemen- 
tioned  retirees  have  had  their  COLA's 
eliminated. 

I  have  always  maintained  that 
COLA'S  for  retirees  should  be  treated 
equally.  While  I  would  have  preferred 
for  this  amendment  to  reinstate  the 
1986  COLA  that  was  rescinded,  as  In 
my  bill,  basic  fairness  demands  that 
the  Senate  approve  this  amendment  to 
put  us  firmly  on  record  in  support  of 
equal  treatment  for  all  retirees.  Ex- 
empting these  COLA'S  from  sequestra- 
tion In  future  years  is  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senators  Cranston,  Levin, 


Denton,  Broyhill,  Cohen,  Riegle, 
and  QuAYLE  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  typi- 
cally eloquent  statement  of  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  the  State  of  Texas 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  was 
particularly  taken  by  the  fact  that  he 
recognized  the  inequity  in  treating 
various  beneficiaries  of  different  re- 
tirement programs  differently.  He  did, 
however,  argue  that  no  greater  distinc- 
tion exists  between  these  retirees  and 
other  Federal  spending  programs,  or 
between  these  retirees  and  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
to  be  the  case. 

In  my  view,  the  affinity  among  vari- 
ous retirement  programs  is  much 
greater  than  the  similarities  between 
all  retirement  programs  taken  as  a 
whole  and  other  Federal  programs. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland  made  an  eloquent  statement 
as  to  the  impact  on  such  retirees  of  a 
continuous  loss,  of  the  cumulative  loss, 
of  these  cost-of-living  adjustments 
with  which  I  associate  myself. 

I  simply  reiterate  that  this  amend- 
ment Is  fundamentally  in  the  interest 
of  equity  and  equal  treatment  among 
people  of  similar  backgrounds  and 
similar  justified  expectations. 

It  is  Important  that  we  consider 
whether  or  not  the  various  entitle- 
ment programs  should  be  reformed.  In 
fact.  In  the  course  of  the  last  3  years 
we  have  reformed  Social  Security, 
military  retirement,  and  civil  service 
retirement,  almost  all  in  a  prospective 
sense.  That  Is  the  right  way  in  which 
retirement  COLA's  should  be  adopted. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Gorton  to  protect 
the  cost-of-living  adjustments 
[COLA's]  for  Federal  retirees,  both 
military  and  civilian,  from  any  future 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  sequester 
order. 

I  believe  that  COLA's  for  all  retirees 
should  be  treated  the  same.  Social  Se- 
curity COLA'S  are  now  exempt  while 
the  COLA'S  of  Federal  civilian  and 
military  retirees,  railroad  workers  and 
others  can  be  reduced  or  eliminated, 
as  they  were  In  fiscal  year  1986.  This  is 
not  fair  to  the  Nation's  2  million  Fed- 
eral retirees  and  1.5  million  military 
retirees. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  that  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  we  at- 
tempted to  include  Social  Security  in 
the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  seques- 
ter. We  proposed  to  do  that  in  order  to 
treat  all  retirees  equally.  We  failed  to 
achieve  equal  treatment  by  including 
everybody.  Now  we  will  try  to  achieve 
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equal  treatment  by  excluding  all  retir- 
ees* 

Federal  retirees  have  already  con- 
txibuted  significantly  toward  a  lower 
deficit.  In  the  fiscal  year  1986  seques- 
ter their  January  COLA  increase  was 
pemumently  eliminated,  thus  reducing 
the  base  for  future  COLA's.  This  re- 
duction will  continue  to  save  $1.4  bil- 
lion every  year  through  the  life  of  the 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  law. 

til.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
fair  compromise.  Federal  civilian  and 
military  retirees  will  not  get  back  their 
1986  COLA,  and  that  is  a  substantial 
sacrifice.  But  neither  will  we  ask  them 
to  do  more  than  their  fair  share. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late my  good  friend,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  Senator 
OoHTOM,  for  working  so  hard  to  help 
the  Nation's  retirees  get  a  fair  deal  in 
our  effort  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Congress  should  act  immediately  to 
make  sure  that  any  reductions  re- 
quired in  the  future  to  lower  deficits 
will  treat  all  retirees  fairly  and  consist- 
ently. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief.  I  think  what  we  are  about 
to  do  here  has  near  universal  approval 
of  the  body.  Therefore,  all  that  I  will 
say  is  that  when  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  was  initially  brought  forth  upon 
us.  and  since  at  that  time  over  half  of 
the  budget  was  placed  off  limits  to 
cuts,  and  since  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents were  excluded,  as  I  understand 
the  amendment  that  is  being  offered  is 
simply  treating  military  and  civil  serv- 
ice retirees  exactly  as  we  treat  Social 
Security  recipients. 

I  guess  the  best  way  to  say  this  is 
what  is  good  for  the  goose  is  good  for 
the  gander.  Therefore,  although  this 
is  an  additional  expenditure  of  moneys 
for  which  we  do  not  have  the  money 
in  the  budget  to  pay  for  it.  this  is  a 
further  exclusion  and  protection  of 
certain  people  and  certain  programs 
that  I  think  has  been  unfair  under 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  in  the  ini- 
tial instance. 

I  would  simply  say  that  since  Social 
Security  recipients  were  excluded, 
then  I  think  it  is  only  fair  and  proper 
that  we  also  exclude  these  individuals, 
but  I  raise  the  question.  How  are  we 
going  to  pay  for  all  this? 

I  yield  the  floor. 

D  1620 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
WiLSOH].  If  there  is  no  further  debate, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2242)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMZitDiairr  ito.  aasi 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  M.D.B.  Carlisle,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  nomi- 
nation has  been  cleared  by  all  Mem- 
bers on  this  side.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion. We  are  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  M.D.B.  Carlisle,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified that  the  Senate  has  given  its 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  M.D.B. 
Carlisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASE  IN  STATUTORY  LIMIT 
ON  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  intends  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  do  indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 


(Purpose:  To  amend  section  1105(c)  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  President  may  not  recommend  actions 
to  Increase  the  borrowing  authority  of  the 
United  States  or  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  for  a  fiscal  year  by  more  than 
the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  that 
fiscal  year) 

Mr.  GLEINN.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  GtEinc]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2261. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.         .     LIMITATION     ON     RECOMMENDED     IN- 
CREASES IN  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMrf. 

(a)  IH  General.— Section  U05(c)  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "The  President"  the  first 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President". 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(other  than  action  that 
would  require  an  increase  In  the  borrowing 
authority  or  an  Increase  In  the  limit  Im- 
posed by  section  3101(b)  of  this  title  by 
more  than  the  maximum  deficit  amount  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  sub- 
mitted)" after  "action"  the  first  place  It  ap- 
pears, and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "maximum  deficit  amount"  means 
with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year— 

"(A)  the  maximum  deficit  amount  deter- 
mined for  that  fiscal  year  under  section  3(7) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1991.  zero.". 

(b)  Afplicatioi*.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1987. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
keep  this  explanation  brief  as  I  agreed 
to  do  with  the  floor  managers  of  the 
bill.  I  have  been  informed  the  amend- 
ment is  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment that  is  intended  to  improve  the 
underlying  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
legislation  and  which  also  will  serve  as 
a  basis  for  continued  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity long  after  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  expires. 

Let  me  describe  what  my  amend- 
ment does. 

The  amendment  requires  that  when 
the  President  submits  his  budget  to 
Congress,  he  must  either  send  us  a  bal- 
anced budget  or  teU  us  how  to  get  to  a 
balanced  budget.  It  does  this  by 
amending  section  1105  of  title  31  of 
the  United  States  Code,  the  section 
that  tells  us  when  and  how  the  Presi- 


dent must  submit  this  annual  budget. 
At  present,  that  section  requires  the 
President  to  "recommend  in  the 
budget  appropriate  action"  on  how  to 
make  up  any  deficit.  My  amendment 
would  clarify  the  term  "appropriate 
action"  so  that  the  President  cannot 
recommend  additional  borrowing,  or 
more  piling  up  of  the  national  debt,  as 
the  only  way  of  complying  with  law 
that  has  been  inplace  since  1921. 

This  amendment  is  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  Gramm-Rudman.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  improves  Gramm-Rudman.  It 
contains  phase-in  language,  so  that  be- 
tween now  and  1991  the  President  may 
recommend  a  budget  deficit  that  <M>m- 
plies  with  the  Gramm-Rudman  tar- 
gets. 

ULr.  President,  with  one  technical 
difference,  this  amendment  is  identical 
to  the  amendment  I  offered  to  the 
debt  ceiling  legislation  when  it  was  on 
the  floor  last  October.  That  amend- 
ment passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  93 
to  4.  At  that  time  I  noted  that  the  law 
has  always  required  the  President  to 
report  on  ways  to  make  up  for  a 
budget  deficiency.  Over  the  years, 
however,  two  things  have  happened. 
First,  Presidents  have  failed  to  file 
specific  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget.  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  apparent- 
ly believes  that  simply  filing  the 
budget  satisifies  the  requirement  of  a 
section  1105  report;  therefore,  there  is 
no  one  place  in  the  Government  where 
you  can  find  specific  Presidential  rec- 
ommendations on  how  we  are  going  to 
make  ends  meet.  Second,  over  the 
years  Presidents  typically  have  taken 
the  easy  way  out  and  simply  asked  for 
more  borrowing  authority  when  they 
saw  that  revenues  were  going  to  fall 
short  of  outlays. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  a  law  that 
was  designed  to  impose  fiscal  responsi- 
bility but  now  does  absolutely  nothing. 
I  agree  that  we  need  to  restore  fiscal 
responsibility,  but  we  need  to  do  so  by 
starting  where  that  process  must  start: 
with  the  President  himself.  We  are  not 
staffed  or  equipped  at  the  congression- 
al end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  do 
this  Job.  Under  law,  that  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibility. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  this  point,  be- 
cause it  is  important. 

By  law,  the  President  initiates  the 
budget  process  when  he  submits  his 
recommendations  to  Congress  in  Feb- 
ruary each  year.  Then  the  Congress 
works  its  will.  The  final  result  is  the 
13  appropriations  bills  that  the  Consti- 
tution requires  we  pass  before  funds 
can  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  in 
each  of  the  13  areas. 

I  emphasize  that  the  appropriations 
bills  are  the  final  result,  because  I 
want  to  draw  attention  to  the  role 
played  by  Congress  versus  the  role 
played  by  the  President,  for  we  have 
heard  that  it  is  Congress  that  is  irre- 
sponsible in   appropriating  excessive 


amounts  of  money,  and  that  this  is 
why  we  need  to  impose  spending  re- 
straints like  Gramm-Rudman. 

Well,  it  might  come  as  a  surprise  to 
my  colleagues  to  learn  that  during  the 
5  fiscal  years  that  President  Reagan 
has  been  in  office.  Congress  has  actu- 
ally appropriated  $3  billion  less  than 
what  the  President  has  asked  for  in 
his  appropriations  requests.  In  the 
past  2  fiscal  years,  our  record  has  been 
even  better.  For  fiscal  year  1985,  Con- 
gress appropriated  $16.6  biUlon  less 
than  what  the  President  asked  for;  for 
fiscal  year  1986  we  appropriated  $6  bil- 
lion less.  That's  a  grand  total  of  over 
$22  billion— and  that  ain't  exactly 
small  change. 

So  it's  clear  that  the  label  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  cannot  be  tacked  on 
the  door  of  Congress.  Consider  this:  In 
over  200  years,  this  Nation  had  nm  up 
a  national  debt  of  $1  trillion— and  that 
was  the  work  of  every  President  from 
George  Washington  through  Jimmy 
Carter.  But  in  just  bVi  years,  the 
Reagan  administration  ■  has  added  a 
second  trillion  to  that  national  debt. 
In  other  words,  they've  added  as  much 
debt  as  all  the  Presidents  since  George 
Washington  put  together. 

My  amendment  deals  with  these  re- 
alities. In  fact,  if  my  amendment  had 
been  in  effect  earlier,  there  probably 
wouldn't  have  even  been  a  Gramm- 
Rudman  bill.  But  without  my  amend- 
ment, we  are  putting  the  pressure  in 
the  wrong  place— namely,  the  Con- 
gress—when what  we  really  need  is  a 
law  that  forces  the  President  to 
submit  a  balanced  budget. 

As  I  have  said,  this  amendment  Is 
perfectly  compatible  with  Gramm- 
Rudman.  However,  it  goes  further 
than  Gramm-Rudman  in  one  impor- 
tant respect.  Gramm-Rudman  runs 
out  after  fiscal  year  1991.  Apparently 
the  underlying  assumption  is  that 
once  we  have  reached  a  balanced 
budget,  we  no  longer  need  the  disci- 
pline that  got  us  there.  My  amend- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  would 
impose  a  permanent  requirement  for 
fiscal  responsibility,  including  every 
year  following  1991,  for  which  the 
President  would  have  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  or  tell  us  exactly  how  to 
get  there.  If  my  amendment  passes,  no 
President  will  be  able  to  submit  a 
budget  that  is  fat  with  deficits  but 
contains  no  weight  reduction  plan. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
amendment  passed  overwhelmingly,  94 
to  3,  last  fall;  unfortunately  it  was 
dropped  from  the  bill  in  conference. 
Now  the  Senate  has  another  opportu- 
nity to  show  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  how  important  we  believe 
this  issue  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  present  law  requires 
that  when  the  President  submits  his 
budget,  if  that  budget  will  result  in  a 
shortfall,  he  will  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress his  recommendations  for  "appro- 
priate action."  Those  are  the  words  in 


the  United  States  Code.  In  the  fine 
print  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  "ap- 
propriate action"  is  defined.  It  says 
that  there  can  be  new  "taxes,  loans,  or 
other,"  which  defines  appropriate 
action. 

What  Presidents  from  time  immemo- 
rial have  tried  to  do  is  Just  say  we  will 
increase  the  national  debt.  That  is  the 
bill  we  are  on  right  now.  We  will  in- 
crease the  national  debt  as  a  way  of 
taking  ctu-e  of  deficits.  They  have 
never  gone  through  the  hard,  tough 
spadework  that  we  cannot  do  at  this 
end  of  the  avenue,  indeed,  do  not  have 
the  people  to  do  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue.  They  have  not  gone  through 
the  hard,  tough  work  of  recommmend- 
ing  through  their  departments  exactly 
where  the  cuts  would  or  would  not 
(xxur  in  getting  to  a  true,  honest-to- 
g(x>dness  balanced  budget. 

When  Gramm-Rudman  was  being 
considered  by  us  here  some  months 
ago,  I  suggested  with  regard  to  those 
words  "appropriate  action"  we  should 
take  a  look  at  the  fine  print  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  and  say  when  a 
President  submits  to  us  a  budget  that 
is  unbalanced,  of  course  he  can  stiU 
ask  for  an  increase  in  the  national 
debt  but  he  cannot  use  that  as  his 
only  means  of  complying  with  the  law. 
What  he  will  have  to  do  also,  in  addi- 
tion to  ask  for  increases  in  the  nation- 
al debt,  is  indeed  say  that  he  has  a 
plan  and  he  is  submitting  that  plan  to 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  as  to  how  we  are  going 
to  deal  with  that. 

The  President,  the  executive  branch 
is  the  one  that  puts  the  budget  togeth- 
er and  the  President  is  the  one  who 
has  the  thousands  of  people  in  every 
department  to  work  on  the  budget  and 
tell  us  where  they  would  recommend 
that  we  would  pull  back.  They  could 
recommend  we  would  not  be  as  expan- 
sive, say,  in  defense  or  in  social  pro- 
grams or  whatever  the  President 
deemed  he  would  recommend  to  us. 
Then  Congress  would  do  its  traditional 
role  of  working  its  will. 

Too  often,  we  have  had  things  the 
other  way  around.  We  do  not  have  the 
people  at  this  end  of  the  avenue  to  do 
all  of  that  budget  work,  nor  should  we 
be  required  to  have  those  extra  thou- 
sands of  people  to  do  the  work  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  already  charged  with 
doing. 

When  Gramm-Rudman  was  before 
us  last  fall,  I  proposed  an  amendment 
that  the  President,  while  he  may 
submit  a  request  for  increasing  the  na- 
tional debt  as  one  way  of  taking  care 
of  an  imbalance,  he  also,  at  the  same 
time,  must  submit  to  us  his  plan  for 
reaching  a  balanced  budget.  That 
passed  in  this  body  93  to  4.  The  initial, 
procedural  vote  on  my  amendment 
was  tighter,  before  people  saw  what  It 
was  really  all  about,  and  then  a  lot  of 
votes  shifted.  We  won  that  vote  93  to 
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4.  but  it  was  unfortunately  dropped  in 
conference  with  the  House. 

What  I  am  doing  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  submitting  that  same  proposal. 
It  makes  eminent  good  sense,  as  I 
think  was  attested  to  by  the  vote  we 
got  the  last  time  it  was  considered 
here.  Since  we  had  such  an  over- 
whelming vote  before,  that  can  stand 
as  the  test  of  what  the  Senate  thought 
of  it  before.  We  had  that  kind  of  sup- 
port and  I  am  quite  happy  to  have  a 
voice  vote  on  this. 

I  do  believe  it  has  been  accepted  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoifG]  is  not  on  the  floor  right  now. 
but  he  indicated  to  me  a  moment  ago 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  him.  as  did  the  floor  manager 
on  the  majority  side. 

That  is  a  brief  explanation  of  it,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  go 
further. 

Mr.  President.  I  recommend  that  we 
vote  this  out  on  a  voice  vote  of  approv- 
al, so  we  can  put  that  requirement  on 
the  President,  which  is  exactly  where 
it  should  be,  whether  that  President  Is 
a  Republican,  Democrat,  or  whatever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICiai.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2261)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Bdr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Exon 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  floor  managers. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
there  are  Senators  who  say  they  have 
amendments  but  they  are  not  here  on 
the  floor  and  I  hope  they  will  come  to 
the  floor  because  we  want  to  dispose 
of  as  many  amendments  as  we  can  this 
evening.  If  there  are  no  amendments 
proposed  shortly,  we  shall  be  able  to 
move  to  disposition  of  this  legislation. 
I  say  that  to  all  Senators  so  they  will 
be  here  in  order  to  protect  their  rights 
to  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1630 

Bir.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMKNDMZNT  NO.  3363 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985  to  exempt  certain  railroad  retirement 
benefits  from  sequestration  or  reduction 
under  an  order  issued  by  the  President 
under  section  252  of  such  Act) 
Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

HnNz}  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

2262. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  — .  EXEMPT  PROGRAMS  AND  ACTIVmES. 

(a)  In  Oenerai..— Section  255(k)<1)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  905(gHl))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  Compensation  of  the  President  the 
following  new  item:  "Dual  benefits  pay- 
ments account  (60-0111-0-1-601);". 

(b)  Appucation.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1986. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  identical  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Benefits  Protection 
Act,  S.  2253,  which  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year.  This  amendment  will  correct 
an  oversight  by  Congress  in  the  treat- 
ment of  railroad  retirement  vested 
dual  benefits  under  Granun-Rudman- 
Hollings.  Under  the  current  provisions 
of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  this  past 
April  1  saw  rail  retirees  receive  a  7.7 
percent  reduction  in  their  vested  dual 
benefits.  Unless  corrected,  this  over- 
sight could  ultimately  wipe  out  as 
much  as  10  to  20  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits that  over  312.000  retired  rail  work- 
ers have  depended  on  for  years. 

At  the  time  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings was  signed  into  law,  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  in  the  event  of 
a  sequester  caused  by  Congress  failure 
to  meet  the  budget  targets,  retired 
workers  and  their  families  would  be 
affected  only  in  certain  ways.  Like 
other  Americans,  in  the  event  of  such 
a  sequester,  retirees  would  feel  the 
impact  of  the  cuts  in  programs  that 
serve  everyone,  such  as  defense  and 
law  enforcement. 

In  these  circumstances  retirees  were 
also  expected  to  bear  reductions  in 
other  services  such  as  nutrition  and 
home  care  for  the  elderly. 

In  the  area  of  income  security  how- 
ever. Congress  intended  only  a  very 
limited  impact  on  retirees.  Social  Secu- 
rity and  SSI  were  exempted  from  cuts, 
and  military  retirees,  civil  service  retir- 
ees,  and   railroad   retirees   would   at 


most  have  their  benefits  frozen.  Let 
me  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
the  worse  case,  railroad  retirees  were 
going  to  lose  only  their  COLA's.  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  in  Congress 
intended  or  contemplated  reducing 
current  retirement  benefits,  but  unfor- 
tunately, that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened to  rail  retirees  vested  dual  bene- 
fits. 

To  understand  how  this  situation 
came  about,  we  must  examine  some  of 
the  history  and  structure  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system.  The  system 
was  created  in  1935,  at  the  same  time 
as  Social  Security.  The  intent  was  to 
add  social  insurance  features  to  the 
extensive  private  pension  system  that 
the  railroads  had  already  created.  Rail 
workers  paid  taxes  that  were  higher 
than  Social  Security  taxes,  because 
they  expected  to  receive  higher  bene- 
fits. The  basic  system  lasted  imtil 
1974,  when  Congress  created  the 
system  we  have  today.  Most  of  us  be- 
lieve that  the  present  system  pays 
only  two  types  of  benefits,  tier  1  and 
tier  2,  but  it  actually  pays  two  addi- 
tional types,  supplemental  benefits 
and  vested  dual  benefits.  The  benefit 
structure  can  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows. 

Tier  1  benefits  essentially  duplicate 
Social  Security.  f\mding  comes  from 
taxes  paid  by  rail  employers  and  em- 
ployees into  a  trust  fund.  Tier  2  is  in- 
tended to  duplicate  a  private  industry 
pension.  Tier  2  funding  also  comes 
from  rail  employer  and  employee 
taxes  paid  into  a  trust  fund.  Supple- 
mental benefits  are  an  extra  benefit 
provided  to  retirees  with  over  25  years 
of  rail  emplojrment.  This  benefit  is 
supported  by  taxes  paid  into  a  trust 
fimd  by  rail  employers.  Tier  1  and  tier 
2  have  automatic  COLA's,  supplemen- 
tal benefits  have  no  COLA.  VlrtuaUy 
all  of  the  953,000  rail  retirees  receive 
tier  1  benefits  which  average  $536  per 
month,  and  tier  2  benefits  which  aver- 
age $134  per  month.  201,000  retirees 
also  receive  supplemental  benefits 
averaging  $48  per  month. 

Vested  dual  benefits  differ  from  the 
other  benefits  in  several  respects. 
These  benefits  arose  because,  prior  to 
the  restructuring  of  railroad  retire- 
ment in  1974,  persons  with  extensive 
nonrail  employment  qualified  for 
higher  benefits  under  Social  Security 
and  railrotul  retirement  combined 
than  did  persons  who  worked  exclu- 
sively in  rail  employment,  despite  the 
fact  that  rail  employees  paid  more  in 
retirement  taxes.  This  was  a  drain  on 
the  rail  retirement  system  because  all 
of  the  extra  benefits  were  paid  by  the 
rail  system.  Congress  eliminated  these 
dual  benefits  in  1974  for  all  workers 
and  retirees  who  had  not  already 
vested  for  them.  At  the  same  time. 
Congress  created  a  separate  account, 
the  vested  dual  benefits  account,  to 
pay  benefits  to  the  workers  who  had 
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already  vested.  Congress  chose  to  fund 
this  account  out  of  general  revenues 
because  of  the  inequity  of  charging 
rail  workers  for  t>enefits  for  which 
they  no  longer  qualified. 

Mr.  President,  although  these  vested 
dual  benefits  are  essential  to  the  re- 
cipients, they  really  amount  to  a  very 
modest  augmentation  of  tier  I  and  tier 
2  benefits.  Prior  to  Gramm-Rudman, 
they  averaged  only  $104  per  month 
among  the  312,000  retired  workers, 
spouses  and  survivors  who  receive 
them.  They  now  average  only  $96  per 
month.  Since  no  new  vesting  can 
occur,  and  since  there  is  no  COLA  for 
vested  dual  benefits,  the  eligible  popu- 
lation has  been  shrinking  and  outlays 
have  fallen  from  $430  million  in  1983 
to  $390  miUion  in  1986.  The  total 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  cut  in  this 
account  amounted  to  $16.7  million, 
which  works  out  to  an  average  benefit 
reduction  of  $8  per  month,  roughly 
$100  per  year,  with  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts  plus  the  normal  shrink- 
age in  the  program,  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  allocation  stands  at  only 
$364  million. 

Mr.  President,  one  may  ask  how  it 
happened  that  vested  dual  benefits 
were  cut  by  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
I  believe  there  is  no  explanation  for 
this  other  than  that  it  was  quite 
simply  an  oversight  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  Most  of  us,  when  we  think 
of  railroad  retirement,  think  of  only 
tier  1  and  tier  2.  We  knew  that 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  did  not 
affect  tier  1.  and  that  at  most  it  can- 
celled the  tier  2  cola.  So  we  believed 
that  rail  retirees  would  at  the  worst 
suffer  a  freeze  or  a  small  increase  in 
their  benefits.  Congress  failed  to  an- 
ticipate how  vested  dual  benefits 
would  l>e  affected  by  the  fine  print.  As 
it  turns  out,  supplemental  benefits 
were  not  cut  because  those  taxes  and 
benefits  are  processed  through  the 
same  trust  fund  as  the  tier  1  benefits. 
so  they  fortunately  were  exempted 
from  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  It  ap- 
parently was  thought  that  vested  dual 
benefits  were  similarly  exempt.  How- 
ever, because  vested  dual  benefits  are 
processed  through  a  separate  account, 
they  did  not  receive  the  same  protec- 
tion as  supplemental  benefits  and  thus 
became  vulnerable  to  automatic  cuts. 
This  amendment  simply  has  them 
processed  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  remember 
that  these  vested  dual  benefits  are 
more  than  just  some  boold^eeping  ac- 
count that  no  one  cares  about  except 
the  actuaries  at  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board.  There  are  312,000  people 
out  there  who  have  depended  on  these 
benefits  for  years  in  order  to  make 
ends  meet.  The  $8  that  was  cut  out  of 
benefit  checks  may  not  seem  like 
much  to  some  people,  but  for  retirees 
who  often  have  to  make  every  penny 
couint  that  $8  can  mean  a  warmer 
house,  or  several  more  meals  at  the 


end  of  a  month.  In  addition  to  the  loss 
of  their  benefits,  these  312,000  people 
also  have  to  live  in  fear  that  their  ben- 
efits will  be  reduced  in  the  future  in 
an  unspecified  amount  as  the  result  of 
some  automatic  budget  process  that 
they  understand  only  vaguely,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  rectifying  this  situation 
and  eliminating  this  fear  from  the 
lives  of  rail  retirees  by  supporting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  affects  a  very  small  group  of 
people  who  were  unintentional  casual- 
ties of  the  Gramm-Rudman  sequester 
process,  namely  those  railroad  retirees 
who  are  entitled  to  and  who  do  receive 
what  are  called  vested  dual  benefits. 
There  are  about  312,000  of  such  rail- 
road retirees. 

Just  very  briefly,  what  happened  in 
Gramm-Rudman,  when  we  adopted  it 
last  year  and  as  it  stands  today,  is  that 
we  made  a  policy  Judgment  that  where 
retirement  programs  were  concerned, 
to  the  extent  that  they  were  going  to 
be  affected  by  any  sequester,  only  the 
COLA  would  be  affected.  We  Just  had 
an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  which  has  dealt  with 
that,  to  mitigate  what  are  perceived  to 
be  some  very  unfair  effects  of  that. 

When  we  adopted  Gramm-Rudman. 
we  in  fact  did  implement  the  policy  I 
Just  described,  namely,  holding  every- 
thing except  COLA'S  harmless.  We  did 
it  for  what  are  called  the  tier  1  bene- 
fits of  railroad  retirees.  Those  are 
more  or  less  equivalent  to  the  Social 
Security  benefits  that  people  receive, 
and  they  are  financed  by  taxes  on  the 
railroad  employees  and  on  the  railroad 
employers.  Under  Gramm-Rudman, 
since  they  were  like  Social  Security 
benefits,  no  COLA  was  cut. 

The  railroad  retirees  also  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  private  pension  called 
tier  2  benefits,  and  they,  too,  are  fi- 
nanced and  trust  funded  as  are  the 
tier  1  benefits,  paid  for  again  by  em- 
ployer and  employee  dedicated  taxes 
to  that  trust  fund.  Gramm-Rudman 
canceled  that  COLA  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  32.5  percent  of  any  tier  1 
COLA.  Through  an  oversight  of  draft- 
ing in  my  Judgment— and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rudman]  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gramm]— it  would  appear  that  the  lu- 
intended  result  through  this  drafting 
error,  most  people  thinking  that  the 
tier  1  and  tier  2  and  indeed  all  railroad 
retirement  benefits  would  be  subject 
to  Gramm-Rudman  principles,  the  so- 
called  dual  benefit,  because  it  was  in  a 
separate  account— it  was  not  in  this 
trust  fund  account  like  the  tier  1  bene- 
fit and  the  tier  2  benefit  but  within  a 
separate  account— was  in  fact  subject 
to  a  sequester  of  roughly  4.3  percent. 
Over  the  course  of  the  year,  of  course, 
since  that  had  to  be  constrained  to  a  7- 
month  period,  the  result  was  a  larger 


percentage  cut  in  benefits,  and  those 
312,000  railroad  retirees  actually  had 
their  benefits  cut  on  average  $8  a 
month. 

By  the  way,  on  average  they  only 
got  $104  a  month.  That  was  never  the 
intention  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings, and  I  say  that  was  never  the  in- 
tention either  of  the  bUl  or  to  the  best 
of  my  understanding  of  any  of  the 
sponsors. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  WiU  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  say  I  think 
this  amendment  is  in  every  way  con- 
formable with  the  spirit  of  the  Gorton 
amendment.  To  adopt  that  amend- 
ment and  not  adopt  this  amendment,  I 
think,  would  promote  tremendous  un- 
fairness and  inequity  in  the  bill,  and  I 
strongly  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Texas.  I  think  I  have 
explained  the  problem,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  wiU  adopt  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreement  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor,  equally  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  and 
I  am  advised  that  the  Democratic 
leader.  Senator  Byrd,  would  also  like 
to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  I»resident.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1640 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  temporarily  set 
aside.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMKNDKKifT  HO.  2263  "(B)  the  term   debt  issuance  suspension  normal    procedure    in    handling    the 

[Purpose:  To  limit  the  authority  to  Invest  period'  means  any  period  for  which  the  Sec-  fund's  investment  in  two  ways:  First,  it 

and  disinvest  assets  in  the  Ovll  Service  fetary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that  the  delayed   investment   of   fund   receipts 

Retirement  and  Disability  Fundi  s1ff"fXt  to  oS^'conduc!  VhX!^c\S  *"d.  second,  it  prematurely  redeemed 

Mr.  EAGI^ON.  1^    F^ident    I  ^,"p^'^llo"^'^j°jf/^t}^^"|"t^U^^^^  some  of  the  funds  securities.  GAO  es- 

have  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  ^j^^  without  exceeding  the  public  debt  timates    as    a    direct    result    of    that 

the  desk. limit.".  action,  the  fund  lost  tremendous  inter- 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  (b)  Sales  and  Redemptions  by  the  Fund.-  est  earnings, 

amendment  will  be  stated.  Section  8348  of  title  5,  United  states  Code,  j^r  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  amended  by  subsection  (a)    is  (urther  ^^^^  \q  ^ave  printed  in  the  Record  a 

asfoUows:  amendedby  adding  at  the  end  the  following  table  showing  the  figures. 

J??%„?^^.^iJTr  r!^*iir^'?LT^a!frf  "<k)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

^V'AfJ^^;^.  Pn^^^i:^  ;.™  seU   Of  r«le«™  securities,   obligations,   or  was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

tered2M3^"  *'""'**^  *"  amendment  num-  ^^^^^  invested  asseU  of  the  Fund  only  for  Record,  as  follows: 

the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Fund  to  make  intertit  amount  lott 

Mr.   EAGLETON.   Mr.   President.    I  paymenU  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  Fiscal  year 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  this  subchapter  or  chapter  84  of  this  title  or       1934        . $62,221  813 

the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  related  provisions  of  law.  If  the  Fund  holds        jggj — .— ..•.■~.                     79  231 138 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  any  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  the  public  \9wZ''"'''""""Z'"'"'                     *    6056 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^^^  "™"-  »«  ^°^  invested,  the  Secretary                                               : — 

The  amendment  Is  as  foUows:  r^nnS?"!^  n^^ti^l^'VhP  !^Zt"lL^            "^"^ 141.459.007 

demptions  if,  and  only  to  the  extent,  neces-  ^,        wa/~it  ■■nm^-N^T      ■m.r        t»_    jj 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the  sary  to  ensure  that  such  paymenU  are  made  **'"•     EAGIjETON.     Mr.     President, 

following  new  section:  u,  a  timely  manner.".  Treasury  has  restored  $77,774— a  mere 

SEC      CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABIL-  (c)  Reports  Regarding  the  Operation  and  drop  in  the  bucket;  $141,381,233  in  in- 

"^  "'"'*'*•  Status  of  the  Fund.— Section  8348  of  title  5,  terest  belonging  to  civil  service  retir- 

(a)  Investment  and  Restoration  of  the  united  States  Code,  as  amended  by  subsec-  ges  is  lost.  The  Treasury  is  not  entire- 

SSf  if^^di^  hv°LdinAt  [i^nd  t^  "^r  '*l  ^'^  '^J\^  /T^r  '^^"'^'t  "^  ly  to  blame.  The  laws  instructing  the 

^owi^gTewsC^ti^n  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new  subsec-  secretary  of  the  Treasury  regarding 

"(jKl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c)  of  "(iHl)   The   Secretary   of    the   Treasury  trust  funds  and  the  Federal  debt  con- 

thls  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  operation  fllct.  With  our  amendment,  we  clarify 

may    suspend    additional    investment    of  and  status  of  the  Fund  during  each  debt  is-  our   intent— the   money   put   away   in 

amounts  in  the  Fund  if  necessary  to  ensure  suance  suspension  period  for  which  the  Sec-  good  faith  by  retirees  must  be  there  in 

that  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  retary  is  required  to  talie  action  under  para-  full 

does  not  exceed  the  public  debt  limit.  graph  (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (j)  of  this  sec-  The  Duroose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 

"(2)  Any  amounts  in  the  Fund  which,  tion.  The  report  shaU  be  submitted  as  soon  k^Th  J^!J^!°i  nioW?^fhrT,!JH«^I^ 

solely  by  reason  of  the  public  debt  limit,  are  as  possible  after  the  expiration   of  such  both  modify  and  clarify  the  authority 

not  Invested  shall  be  invested  by  the  Secre-  period,  but  not  later  than  the  date  that  is  30  °'   the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  in 

tary  of  the  Treasury  as  soon  as  such  invest-  days  after  the  first  normal  interest  payment  connection  with  his  responsibilities  for 

ments  can  be  made  without  exceeding  the  date  occurring  alter  the  expiration  of  such  investing  the  assets  of  the  civil  service 

public  debt  limit.  period.   The  Secretary   shall  concurrently  retirement  and  disability  fund.  Specif i- 

"(3)  Upon  expiration  of  the  debt  issuance  transmit  a  copy  of  such  report  to  the  Comp-  cally   the  amendment  would  allow  the 

?!^S^°"ch^r'^mii1»f!f^^i^  t  tl!»  troller  General  of  the  United  SUtes.  Secretary  to  temporarily  suspend  addi- 

Treasury   shall    immediately   issue   to   the  "(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  Hnnal  invpstmpnt  nf  thp  fnnrf's  tt.<KPtj! 

Fund  obligations  under  chapter  31.  of  title  ury  determines  that,  by  reason  of  the  public  "onal  investment  Of  the  fund  s  assets 

31  that  (notwithstanding  subsection  (d)  of  debt  Umlt,  the  Secretary  will  be  unable  to  w"en  such  investments  would  other- 

thls  section)  Ijear  such  interest  rates  and  fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sub-  wise   result   In   the   public   debt   limit 

maturity  dates  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  section  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  being  exceeded. 

that,  after  such  obligations  are  issued,  the  shaU  immediately  notify  Congress  of  the  de-  Furthermore,   after  such   a  suspen- 

holdlngs  of  the  Fund  wUl  replicate  to  the  termination.  The  notification  shall  be  made  sion.  the  Secretary  would  be  required: 

!^^)^/J^h^iHTvl*^5'^!nHfSH^S?  inwTitmg.".  First,  to  reimburse  the  fund  for  any 

that  would  be  held  by  the  Fund  if  the  debt  .,     cia/~.t  t»t,an».t  ->>     n_     -j     i.  \.         ^  1     i.                    11.     «  ».»- 

issuance   suspension    period    had    not   oc-  ^'-  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  ear-  investment  lost  as  a  result  of  the  sus- 

curred.  lier  the  Senate  passed  a  Finance  Com-  pension  and.  second,  to  invest  unin- 

"(4)  On  the  first  normal  interest  payment  mittee     amendment     protecting     the  vested  assets  of  the  fund  in  a  manner 

date  after  the  expiration  of  any  debt  issu-  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  from  disin-  which,     to     the     extent     practicable, 

ance  suspension  period,  the  Secretary  of  the  vestment    during    panicky    moments  would  make  the  fund  whole,  as  though 

Treasury  shaU  pay  to  the  Fund,  from  ac-  guch  as  this,  when  the  Government  is.  such  suspension  never  occurred. 

Sf'th^uwt^lutTiot^theJw'tel^DroDri  so  to  speak,  on  the  brink  Of  bankrupt-  Moreover,    the    amendment    would 

ated,  an  amount  determined  by  the  Secre-  *^y-  Senators  Gore.  Levin.  Glenn,  and  allow  the  Secretary  to  disinvest  assets 

tary  to  be  equal  to  the  excess  of—  I    ^^^   offering    an    identical    amend-  of  the  fund  when  the  fund  is  holding 

"(A)  the  net  amount  of  interest   that  ment— protecting  the  civil  service  re-  uninvested  assets  due  to  the  public 

would  have  been  earned  by  the  Fund  during  tirement    and    disability    fund— from  debt  limit,  but  only  when  necessary  to 

such  debt  issuance  suspension  period  if—  hasty    quick-fixes    which    undermine  ensure  timely  payment  of  amounts  au- 

"(i)  amounts  in  the  Fund  that  were  not  in-  the  financial  integrity  and  public  con-  thorized  to  be  made  from  the  fund, 

vested  during  such  debt  issuance  siMpension  fidence  in  Federal  trust  funds.  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  Federal 

uS?hil?Sn^v^"a^d        ""  The  civil  service  retirement  and  dls-  employees  earn,  as  part  of  their  com- 

"(il)  redemptions  and  disinvestments  with  ability  fund,  the  fimd  which  contains  pensation  package,  retirement  benefits 
respect  to  the  Fund  which  occurred  during  Federal  employees'  retirement  contri-  payable  through  the  civil  service  re- 
such  debt  issuance  suspension  period  solely  butions,  has  $126.4  billion  invested  in  tirement  and  disability  trust  fund, 
by  reason  of  the  public  debt  limit  had  not  Treasury  securities.  According  to  the  Like  the  Social  Security  trust  fund. 
o<«urred,  over  General  Accounting  Office,  on  three  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabil- 

"*^  "^^  .1**  ^°y^^  ^*  Interest  actuaUy  occasions  since  1984.  the  Treasury  has  ity  fund  is  a  dedicated  trust  fund  and 

^  „,i^„ilL     H  J*""^  manipulated  the  civil  service  retire-  as  such,  its  assets  may  only  be  used  to 

^5?X"S^^  this  subsection  and  '"^"t  and   disability   fund  by   taking  provide  benefits  to  civU  service  retir- 

subsections  (k)  and  (1)  of  this  section-  "unusual    actions    in    an    attempt    to  ees. 

"(A)  the  term  'public  debt  limit'  means  manage  the  Government's  finances."  That  fund  stands  as  a  strong  symbol 

the  llmiution  imposed  by  section  3101(b)  of  During   fiscal   years    1984,    1985,   and  of  assurance  that  Federal  employee  re- 

tlUe3l:and  1986    the    Treasury    departed    from  tirement  benefits  will  be  paid  when 
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they   become   due.    While   employees  ment  expectations  remain  threatened  At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  committee 

may  not  fully  understand  the  arcane  when  they  see  their  cost-of-living  ad-  amendment,  as  amended,  add  the  following 

interactions  of  Federal  financing  that  Justments  reduced  because  of  budget-  f***  secUon: 

result    in    the    ultimate    dispersal    of  ary    concerns    and    their    retirement  Sec.     .  Not  withstanding  any  other  provl- 

their  annuity  checks,  they  do  recog-  funds  used  to  pay  obligations  other  '  "^^^the'^retary  of  Agriculture  shaU  re- 

nize  when  moneys  that  they  have  con-  than  those  intended.  i^^urse  farmers  or  ranchers  for  the  cost  in- 

tributed  toward  the  f mancing  of  their  Is   it   any   wonder,   then,   that   our  purred  by  such  farmers  or  ranchers  for 

benefits  have  been  used  in  ways  other  <»untry's  present  and  former  employ-  transporting  hay  during  the  period  July  1, 

than     those     intended    or    promised  ees  fear  the  worst.  This  amendment  i985,  to  June  1. 1986,  as  a  result  of  a  natural 

under   the   statute   establishing   that  places   the   Federal   employees'   trust  disaster  caused  by  flood,  excessive  moisture, 

fund.  fund  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Social  or  drought; 

It  was  right  for  them  to  take  offense  Security  trust  fimds,  as  a  backstop  for  <b)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  such 
last  year  when  the  civil  service  fund  the  benefits  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  farmers  or  ranchers  in  an  amount  which 
was  the  first  tapped-even  before  employees.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do.  It  ^'^  "»*  exreed  80  percent  of  the  ctwt  of 
Social  Security  disinvestment-to  keep  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Our  Federal  s^^chjmnsporution  (but  not  to  exceed  $50 
the  Nation  solvent  during  the  1986  workeredeserve  it.  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  (c)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  the  pro- 
debt  ceiling  crisis.  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad-  visions   of   this   through    the   Commodity 

GAO  determined  that  such  raids  by  vised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  credit  Corporation. 

the  Department  of  Treasury  has  lost    amendment  on  this  side.  sbc.     .  Section  22(bKl)  of  Public  Law  99- 

the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabil-  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is  349  is  amended  by  deleting  "40  percent  of 

ity  trust   fund   interest  earnings  be-  there  further  debate  on  the  amend-  the  projected  payment  rate"  and  inserting 

cause  "Treasury  did  not  follow  its  es-  ment?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree-  in  Heu  thereof  "100  percent  of  the  projected 

tablished    fund    management    proce-  ing  to  the  amendment.                                payment  rate".                              ^ 

dures/'     GAG'S    investigation    deter-  Tlie    amendment    (No.    2263)    was  ^^■^^,%,''l^Z^''l^c^^Jiti 

mmed  that  Treasury  delayed  mvest-  »^«^to       ™                  T>,_,H.«f    t  who  were  adversely  affected  by  drought  dls- 

ment  of  fund  receipts,  prematurely  re-  Mr.   EAGLETON.   Mr.   Pr^ident.   I  ^^^^^  j^  ^535  ^^  ^^^^  disaster  in  1985  and 

deemed    some    fund    securities,    and  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  i986_ 

"took  other  unusual  actions  in  an  at-  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  (d  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  ex- 
tempt  to  manage  the  government's  fi-  Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that  ercise  the  authority  provided  under  section 
nances."  motion  on  the  table.  331A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 

The  losses  total  $141  459  007.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  Development  Act  and  instruct  the  Farmers 

.                                .       •       •  agreed  to.  Home  Administration  to  defer  loan  repay- 

i-Tscw  year                                            ^^^  ^^^  ^^  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  ™ents  and  forgo  foreclosures  in  cases  where 

1985:;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;!;;;;;;;;;;;;;      79;23i;i38  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  f"^^  farm  and  ranch  bon-owere  are  up  awe 

1986 6.056  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  ^  J?*^*'**^  payments  in  fuU  due  to  no 

.         ...,«.„  1     1      -11      11  ^i.        11  fault  of  their  own;  and 

The  amendment  that  Senator  Eagle-  clerk  will  caU  the  roU.  (2)  the  lending  institutions  of  the  Farm 
TON  and  I  propose  would  acknowledge.  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro-  credit  System  and  commercial  lending  insti- 
indeed  would  preserve,  the  sanctity  of  ceeded  to  call  the  roll.  tutions  are  encouraged.  Insofar  as  practica- 
those  contributions  that  these  employ-  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  ble,  to  adopt  lenient  lending,  forbearance, 
ees  have  made  toward  their  retire-  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  and  foreclosure  policies,  and  to  the  maxl- 
ment  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  mum  extent  possible  participate  and  cooper- 
By  treating  these  contributions  and  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  ate  with  Federal  and  Stote  lenders  in  asslst- 
the  Government's  share  of  retirement  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  !^'^S™!^!^Hl!.'«nf^^f  ^fr^^'d.I^ir'no 
pension  costs  as  usable  only  for  the  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  ^Z^'l^^ti^^ 
payment  of  civil  service  retirement  unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Hol-  "  *t,t^xt^d  »,  o,  i^^„f  t 
and  disability  benefits,  the  Congress  "ngs  and  Senator  Grasslby  be  added  Mr.  abdnor.  Mr.  President.  1 
will  be  restoring  the  confidence  that  as  cosponsors  to  the  pending  amend-  thmk  both  managers  here  on  the  floor 
has  undergone  severe  strain  over  the  ment  No.  2262.  are  weU  aware  of  this  amendment  I 
past  few  years  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  discussed  it  earher  as  a  possible 
Congress  has  been  active  in  Federal  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  amendment  to  the  Sasser  amendment, 
employee  retirement.  There  have  been  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  It  was  determmed  at  that  tune  to 
a  never-ending  stream  of  proposals  unanimous  consent  that  we  temporari-  propose  my  amendment  as  a  standing 
from  the  administration  to  cut  Federal  ly  lay  aside  the  pending  amendment  to  amendment. 

employee   benefits    particularly   civil  consider  an  amendment  to  be  offered  I  ask  immediate  consideration  of  the 

service  retirement."  In  fact.  Congress  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  amendment. 

has  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  or  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  Let  me  say  this  for  those  who  were 

modify   cost-of-living   adjustments   In  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  not  here:  This  amendment  covers  the 

response  to  serious  fiscal  concerns.  Mr.    ABDNOR.    Mr.    President.    I  drought  in  South  Dakota  during  1985 

New  Federal  employees  have  been  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  flooding  during  1986.  In  terms 

covered  by  Social  Security    an  event  akendment  no.  2264  of  dollars  it  Is  quite  minor, 

that  Federal  retirees  and  employees  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  send  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 

had  long  feared  would  merely  be  a  pre-  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  ing  the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  under- 

text  for  seizing  the  assets  of  the  civil  its  immediate  consideration.  standing  that  the  Senator  from  South 

service  retirement  trust  fund  to  rein-  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The  Dakota  is  offering  an  amendment  that 

force  the  financing  of  Social  Security,  amendment  will  be  stated.  he  discussed  earlier  in  this  day  relative 

Although     it     was     not     Congress'  The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows:  to    drought    specifically    related    to 

intent,    the    Social    Security    amend-  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  CMr.  South  Dakota. 

ments  did  require  Congress  to  develop  Abdhor]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Yes,  and  the  flood  as 

a  complete  new  retirement  plan  for  2264.  well.  It  may  seem  unusual  but  it  is  pos- 

FedCTal  employees.  While  that  work  is  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  sible  In  South  Dakota  to  have  a  flood 

completed,  and  those  of  us  who  par-  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of  in  the  East  and  a  drought  In  the  West, 

ticipated    in    that    development    are  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  Mr.  PRYOR.  Let  me  say  to  my  dls- 

proud  of  that  achievement,   Federal  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  tingulshed  friend  from  South  Dakota 

employees    and    retirees    are    under-  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  it  is  my  understanding  at  this  point 

standably  anxious  that  their  retire-  The  amendment  is  as  follows:  there  are  Members  on  this  side,  or  at 
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least  a  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  wishing  to  express  an  interest  in 
this  matter  or  at  least  ask  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  some  questions  on 
this.    

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  as 
manager  of  the  bill  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  But  it  has  been  discussed  with 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  there  is  no  objection  to  it 
from  either  of  those  committees  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  everyone  was  not  on  the  floor 
when  I  referred  my  amendment  to 
Senator  Sasser  and  at  that  time  ac- 
cepted it.  Then  we  decided  the  best  for 
all  concerned  was  to  keep  my  amend- 
ment separate  from  Senator  Sasser's. 
My  amendment  is  a  little  bit  different 
than  the  context  of  his  bill. 

Ii4r.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  not  implying  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
there  is  opposition  at  this  point  neces- 
sarily to  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
do  know  there  is  at  least  one  Member 
on  our  side  wishing  to  be  heard  rela- 
tive to  this  matter. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Bir.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  I  was  not  on  the  floor  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  offered  the  amendment.  I  just 
now  had  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
handed  to  me.  I  was  not  here  to  listen 
to  the  explanation  of  the  amendment. 
I  understand  it  was  given  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield  to  answer  some 
questions  without  me  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor? 

Bfr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  again  to 
briefly  explain  the  amendment  and 
exactly  what  it  covers  and  what  years 
it  covers. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  explain  the  amendment  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  one 
part  of  my  amendment  allows  farmers 
who  are  prevented  from  planting  to  re- 
ceive 100  percent  of  their  normal  defi- 
ciency payments.  It  simply  deletes  the 
words  "40  percent  of  the  projected 
payment  rate"  and  inserts  in  lieu 
thereof  "100  percent  of  the  projected 
payment  rate." 

This  spring,  on  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  I  attached 
an  amendment  to  allow  flooded  farm- 


ers to  receive  40  percent  of  their  defi- 
ciency payments. 

I  preferred  100  percent  but  I  guess 
we  were  being  conservative  so  I  settled 
for  the  40  percent.  That  40  percent  is 
the  amount  farmers  received  at  farm 
program  signup  time. 

But  last  night  it  became  perfectly 
clear  that  if  we  allow  farmers  in  the 
drought  disaster  areas  of  the  south- 
east to  receive  full  deficiency  pay- 
ments, my  fanners  in  South  Dakota 
should  also  receive  full  deficiency  pay- 
ments. 

My  amendment  certainly  is  not  at 
all  out  of  line  compared  with  the  tre- 
mendously large  Sasser  amendment 
we  passed  not  long  ago  here  on  the 
floor.  His  amendment  was  discussed 
last  night  and,  as  the  good  Senator 
from  Iowa  said  during  the  discussion 
last  night,  there  are  farmers  in  Iowa 
and  South  Dakota  and  everywhere 
else  that  have  been  equally  damaged 
by  national  disasters. 

Last  summer  we  probably  had  a 
greater,  more  severe  drought  in  parts 
of  South  Dakota  among  our  ranchers 
than  the  people  in  the  Southeast  are 
having  today,  taking  nothing  away 
from  them. 

I  have  heard  talk  of  half  a  hay  crop 
in  the  Southeast.  That  was  unheard  of 
last  year  in  South  Dakota.  We  didn't 
have  a  hay  crop  at  all!  My  farmers  not 
only  sold  off  cattle,  mortgaged  every- 
thing they  had  to  buy  hay,  but  they 
also  experienced  deep  snow  from  Octo- 
ber on.  When  we  finally  got  pasture 
coming  in  in  the  spring,  we  had  a 
severe  blizzard  that  wiped  out  half  of 
our  calf  crop  leaving  our  ranchers  vir- 
tually broke  and  others  heavily  in 
debt.  Many  still  have  bills  to  pay  and 
some  still  are  trying  to  obtain  a  disas- 
ter loan  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

It  just  seems  that  in  fairness  that 
my  amendment  should  be  accepted.  If 
we  are  going  to  help  in  the  Southeast 
to  keep  them  in  business,  and  keep 
them  operating,  it  seems  a  great  injus- 
tice to  tell  the  ranchers  of  South 
Dakota  who  have  been  experiencing 
the  very  thing  that  they  cannot  have 
the  same  entitlement  that  we  decided 
to  give  to  Southeastern  farmers  a  few 
hours  ago  when  we  passed  the  Sasser 
amendment. 

D  1700 

(Bfr.  GRAMM  assimied  the  chair.) 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  his  explanation.  Again.  I  am  curi- 
ous as  to  one  part  of  the  amendment 
here.  It  is  section  blank.  It  is  on  the 
bottom  of  the  first  page  of  the  2-page 
amendment.  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  that.  It  says: 

It  ifl  the  sense  of  Congress  that  with  re- 
spect to  (arm  and  ranch  borrowers  who 
were  adversely  affected  by  drought  disaster 
In  1985  or  flood  disaster  In  198S  and  1986— 


(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  ex- 
ercise the  authority  provided  under  section 
331 A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  and  instruct  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  defer  loan  repay- 
ments and  forgo  foreclosures  in  cases  where 
such  farm  and  ranch  borrowers  are  unable 
to  make  loan  payments  in  full  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  Mr.  President, 
could  tell  us  what  that  is  all  about.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  is  familiar  with  how 
important  and  how  much  impact  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  has;  but  it 
simply  instructs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  he  is  to  be  as  lenient  as 
possible  in  situations  such  as  this  and 
that  he  should  try  to  be  as  broadmlnd- 
ed  and  fair  as  he  can  in  the  process.  It 
teUs  him  that  Congress  is  concerned 
about  problems  such  as  drought  and 
flooding. 

I  think  even  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  think  that  is  only  fair. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  in 
regard  to  the  amendment  now  pending 
before  us,  in  the  first  section  of  the 
amendment,  it  sajrs  "The  Secretary 
shall  reimburse."  That  is  not  sugges- 
tive language.  It  is  mandatory  lan- 
guage. 

"The  Secretary  shall  reimburse 
farmers  or  ranchers  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  such  transportation"— of  the  hay,  I 
guess  that  is  what  it  is— "during  the 
period  July  7,  1985,  to  Jime  1.  1986,  as 
a  result  of  a  natural  disaster  caused  by 
flood,  excessive  moisture,  or  drought." 

Is  that  much  of  a  departure  from 
present  law,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  That  is  the  same  Iva- 
guage.  I  might  reply,  as  in  the  Sasser 
language,  only  it  applies  to  the 
drought  that  occurred  in  South 
Dakota  in  1985. 

My  amendment  does  not  include  as 
many  people  as  the  Sasser  amendment 
because  ranchers  in  South  Dakota 
need  20  to  30  acres  Just  to  keep  a  cow 
and  a  calf.  They  are  the  ones  that  ex- 
perienced the  drought:  they  experi- 
enced a  heavy  snow;  they  experienced 
a  blizzard  that  almost  wiped  them  out. 
And  if  anyone  needs  some  help— it  is 
the  ranchers  and  fanners  of  South 
Dakota.  Certainly  we  have  got  to  be 
fair  and  say,  "My  heavens,  this  is  only 
fair  to  give  the  ranchers  of  South 
Dakota  the  same  opportunity  we  are 
giving  to  the  rest  of  the  Southeast." 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  claim- 
ing my  time  again,  I  again  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  what  I  pointed  out  last 
evening,  and  that  is  again  here  we  are 
trying  to  make  a  fix  on  a  disaster.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  was  a  natural  dis- 
aster  in   that   part   of   the   country 


during  that  period  of  time.  Again,  I 
would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
Iowa,  in  1983,  we  stiffered  a  very 
severe  drought.  Many  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  southern  Iowa  had  to  do 
many  of  the  same  things  that  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  had  to  do  in  1985.  Yet.  there 
was  no  fix  made  for  them. 

Yet.  here  we  have  an  amendment 
coming  along  to  fix  one  particulsu-  dis- 
aster, natural  disaster,  that  occurred 
in  one  State  during  one  period  of  time. 
Again.  I  make  the  point,  as  I  made  last 
night,  Mr.  President,  that,  basically, 
we  should  have  disaster  assistance  for 
all  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  suffer  from  natural  disasters.  We 
ought  not  to  be  doing  this  on  a  piece- 
meal basis. 

I  am  Just  rather  curious  as  to  wheth- 
er the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  might  entertain  amend- 
ing his  amendment  Just  to  say,  "All 
farmers  and  ranchers  from  the  period 
beginning,"  let  us  say,  January  1981. 
Well,  I  guess  I  would  have  to  say  1982, 
January  1982,  when  the  1981  farm  bill 
went  into  effect.  If,  from  that  period 
on,  we  could  Just  cover  all  farmers  and 
all  ranchers  in  the  United  States,  re- 
imburse them  for  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  hay.  if  they 
could  somehow  show  they  were  vic- 
tims of  a  natural  disaster  caused  by 
drought,  flood,  or  excessive  moisture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  the  fair 
way  to  do  it.  And  I  am  sure  there  are 
some  farmers  in  Iowa  who  probably 
have  some  old  bills  they  could  drag 
out  of  a  drawer,  or  find  someplace, 
which  they  were  stuck  with  back  in 
1983  for  transporting  hay.  We  might 
have  even  brought  some  from  South 
Dakota  down  to  southern  Iowa  at  that 
time,  yet  I  do  not  know  that  they  got 
reimbursed  for  any  of  their  transpor- 
tation costs. 

But  when  you  open  the  door  like 
this  to  make  a  fix  in  one  area,  then 
there  are  other  areas  that  crop  up 
where  they  have  natural  disasters. 
Again,  it  points  out,  I  think,  the  need 
to  have  a  disaster  program  that  is  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  farmers  all  over 
the  country  and  not  Just  do  this  on  a 
piecemeal  basis,  as  we  are  doing  here 
right  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
about  the  cost,  if  there  has  been  a  cost 
associated  with  this  amendment  and  if 
we  know  how  much  the  cost  has  been 
estimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  lUr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator,  if  I  can  respond. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  First,  let  me  say  that 
obviously  the  Senator  is  right.  He  is 
not  going  to  get  a  quarrel  out  of  me 
over  the  way  disaster  programs  have 
been  handled  in  the  past.  In  1977  and 
1978.  the  transportation  of  hay  was 


paid  for  by  the  Government.  It  had 
been  cut  out  and  now  it  is  back  in.  Ul- 
timately, you  are  probably  right.  We 
need  something  that  is  consistent  and 
applies  to  one  and  all. 

I  appreciate  your  problem  in  Iowa, 
but  that  was  several  years  ago.  You 
probably  know  the  facts  and  figures.  It 
took  me  all  afternoon  to  arrive  at  the 
figures,  calling  back  and  forth  to 
South  Dakota  and  the  CBO.  The  cost 
of  my  amendment  is  $11  million, 
which  is  a  far  cry  from  the  figures  I 
heard  last  night  about  the  cost  of  the 
Sasser  amendment  being  $660  million 
up  to  $1.5  billion.  I  am  talking  about  a 
$11  million  figure  for  my  amendment. 

In  a  sense,  the  ranchers  of  South 
Dakota  are  still  trying  to  work  their 
way  out  of  this.  The  effects  of  this  dis- 
aster are  still  with  them.  Probably 
some  of  those  people,  I  am  sure,  still 
have  impaid  bills,  and  are  hoping  to 
get  a  disaster  loan. 

We  should  have  a  long-term  disaster 
program  for  all  of  agriculture.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  that.  But  that  does  not 
exist  today.  We  would  be  very  poor 
Senators  if  Senator  Pressler  and  I 
were  not  concerned  about  our  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  South  Dakota  who  are 
still  working  their  way  out  of  the  1985 
drought.  Additionally,  farmers  pres- 
ently are  imdergoing  a  flood  in  the 
east,  which  is  a  bit  unusual  for  South 
Dakota,  but  it  occurred.  I  think  it  is 
only  right  that  they  receive  the  same 
consideration  that  this  body  decided 
to  give  to  the  farmers  in  the  many 
States  of  the  Southeast.  I  heard 
people  say  that  farmers  in  the  South- 
east have  one-half  of  a  hay  crop. 
There  was  no  such  hay  crop  in  South 
Dakota.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had 
to  start  buying  hay  last  smnmer.  They 
were  buying  hay  this  spring.  They 
have  plenty  of  problems  from  the 
drought. 

I  certainly  think  South  Dakota's 
ranchers  and  farmers  deserve  the 
same  kind  of  consideration  we  gave  to 
Southern  farmers  a  few  hours  ago. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  agreed  we 
should  vote  for  a  waiver  on  the  Budget 
Act  last  night  to  make  it  possible  to 
implement  anything  up  to— I  heard  a 
figure  of  $300  million,  and  I  have 
heard  as  high  as  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Again.  I  am  still  curi- 
ous as  to  what  the  estimate  of  cost  is 
on  this  amendment.  I  heard  a  figure  of 
$11  million.  Mr.  President,  I  am  curi- 
ous to  find  out  whether  or  not  we  do 
have  indeed  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
this  amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  like  to  find  out  what  the 
cost  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  I 
remind  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
the  Chair  is  not  involved  in  this 
debate.  He  must  inquire  of  a  Member 
through  the  Chair  if  he  seeks  an 
answer. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Bir.  President,  I  am 
addressing  my  inquiries  to  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
through  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  as  per  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  a  re- 
sponse without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
can  answer  that,  I  thought  I  told  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  the  cost  of  my 
amendment.  I  am  a  little  surprised  he 
refuses  to  accept  the  CBO  figiires.  It  is 
$11  million.  That  figure  is  pretty  accu- 
rate. They  have  been  figured  aU  after- 
noon with  the  State  of  South  E>akota, 
and  the  ASCS  office.  That  is  a  lot 
closer  cost  estimate  than  that  for  the 
States  we  were  talking  about  last 
night.  You  voted  for  a  figure  you  did 
not  know  whether  was  $660  million  or 
$1.5  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order.  Senators  should  address  other 
Senators  through  the  Chair  and  not  in 
the  second  person.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
regular  order  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  address  each  other  through 
the  Chair.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
attempted  to  do  since  I  have  the  floor 
is  to  address  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  through  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  who  is  chairing  the 
Senate.  I  had  propounded  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  President,  as  to  what  the  cost 
of  this  amendment  was.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  now  responded  that  CBO's  esti- 
mate is  $11  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  have  another 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  is  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  does  have  additional  costs  of 
$11  million  subject  to  a  point  of  order? 
And  if  so,  under  which  section  of  the 
Budget  Impoundment  Control  Act  is 
this  amendment  a  subject  of  point  of 
order  if  indeed  it  is  a  subject  of  a  point 
of  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  informed  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian that  the  amendment 
calls  for  money  in  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  under  section  311  of  the  Budget 
Act. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Is  it  not  a  subject  of 
point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
might  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
under  section  302,  depending  on 
whether  or  not  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee has  submitted  its  allocations 
pursuant  to  that  section. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry:  This  Sena- 
tor would  like  to  know  if  indeed  it  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  under  sec- 
tion 302.  and  whether  or  not  those  al- 
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locations  have  been  made.  This  Sena- 
tor understands  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  on  which  this  Senator  sits, 
and  also  the  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  has  not 
indeed  made  such  allocations. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  in 
fact  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
not  submitted  its  allocations  under 
section  302(b),  then  a  point  of  order 
would  lie. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry:  Would 
this  point  of  order  lie  under  section 
302(c)? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  would  lie  under  section 
302(c)  if  the  Agriculture  Committee 
has  not  submitted  its  302(b)  alloca- 
tions. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

Bir.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  demand 
regular  order. 

Ui.  HARKIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  demand  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  Regu- 
lar order  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Bdr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  it 
occurs  to  this  Senator  then  that  we 
have  a  situation  here  where  again  we 
are  being  asked,  as  we  were  the  other 
evening,  to  go  beyond  what  is  in  the 
Budget  Act.  In  other  words,  this  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

This  Senator  from  Iowa  earlier  this 
year  offered  an  aunendment  to  provide 
for  payments  of  CCC  loans  to  farmers. 
CBO  at  that  time  said  that  it  would 
not  cost  any  additional  outlays  over  a 
2-year  period  of  time,  but  since  it  was 
shifting  money  for  fiscal  year  1987  to 
fiscal  year  1986.  it  also  was  subject  to 
a  point  of  order.  A  i>oint  of  order  was 
nJsed  at  that  time  against  that 
amendment. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  I  thought  it 
odd  that  those  who  were  so  supportive 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  provi- 
sion who  wanted  to  stick  by  these  allo- 
cations that  now  I  find  are  coming  to 
the  floor  offering  amendments  which 
increase  the  spending  of  the  Federal 
Government.  As  I  said  last  night,  this 
Senator  is  not  opposed  to  that  because 
I  think  the  disasters  where  they  occur, 
natural  disasters,  that  farmers  ought 
to  be  indemnified  for  those  natural 
disasters  whenever  they  occurred  not 
on  a  piecemeal  basis  as  we  are  seeing 
here  now  but  on  a  general  basis  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  may  happen 
in  the  United  States. 

So  this  Senator  finds  it  rather  odd 
that  now  we  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  who  I  un- 


derstand has  been,  unless  the  Sena- 
tor's memory  is  incorrect,  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings measure,  invoking  points  of 
orders  to  hold  spending  in  line  now 
offers  an  amendment  to  increase 
spending  by  $11  million  because  some 
of  his  farmers  were  hurt  in  a  drought 
a  year  ago. 

Well,  some  of  this  Senator's  farmers 
were  hurt  in  a  drought  in  1983.  We  im- 
plored, we  beseeched,  we  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assist  and 
to  help.  You  know  we  were  told  there 
was  Federal  crop  insurance.  Well,  I 
can  only  assimae  that  the  farmers  in 
South  Dakota  also  had  available  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance  last  year  also.  So 
why  do  farmers  in  South  Dakota  need 
another  $11  million? 

Last  evening  we  had  a  point  of  order 
raised  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  A  motion  was  then  made  to 
waive  that  point  of  order. 

This  Senator  supported  that  motion 
to  waive  the  point  of  order  because  I 
said  at  the  time  I  am  not  opposed  to 
farmers,  whether  they  are  in  the 
Southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  or  in  South  Dakota,  from  re- 
ceiving what  I  believe  they  need  in 
order  to  survive.  I  am  not  really  op- 
posed to  this.  But  I  think  when  we  are 
going  to  have  the  rules  here,  when  you 
are  going  to  ask  one  Senator  to  abide 
by  the  rules  and  the  points  of  order 
raised  when  one  Senator  seeks  to  help 
a  portion  of  his  or  her  constituents, 
and  points  of  order  are  raised  on  one 
side  of  the  aisle,  then  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  points  of  order  be  raised  each 
succeeding  time  that  any  Senator 
offers  an  amendment  that  goes 
beyond  the  spending  allocations  or  ex- 
ceeds the  allocation  made  by  the  au- 
thorizing committees. 
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So.  Mr.  President,  that  being  the 
case,  this  Senator  is  prone  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  ABDNOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  also  hasten  to  add 
that  if  a  motion  is  made  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act.  that,  again,  this  Senator 
would  be  prepared  to  vote  with  those 
in  waiving  the  Budget  Act  and  in  pro- 
viding this  kind  of  indemnity  to  the 
farmers  in  South  Dakota.  But  I  think 
it  is  important  that  Senators  once 
again  express  themselves  whether  or 
not  they  do,  in  fact,  want  to  waive 
these  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act  to 
provide  for  this  amount  of  money. 

I  again  would  hope  that  we  might 
Just  amend  it  and  Just  put  in  all  farm- 
ers all  the  way  from  January  1981  on 
and  let  them  partake.  We  have  a  little 
$11  million  amendment  here  to  indem- 
nify some  farmers  in  South  Dakota. 
Again.  I  Just  find  it  curious  that  those 
who  always  are  supposed  to  abide  by 
the  rules  and  raise  points  of  order  now 


are  trying  to  get  an  extra  $11  million 
and  have  those  of  us  remain  silent. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  if, 
indeed,  he  would  be  supportive  of  fur- 
ther amendments  that  would  provide 
this  kind  of  assistance  to  all  the  farm- 
ers who  suffered  from  droughts, 
floods,  or  excessive  moisture  going 
back,  let  us  say,  through  1983.  That 
would  cover  the  farmers  in  Iowa  who 
suffered  from  the  drought  in  1983.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  Senator  re- 
spond to  that  question  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  reply  to  that.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  like  to  sit  down  and  work 
out  a  long-range  program,  I  would  be 
happy  to  be  part  of  it.  I  doubt  that  he 
can  devise  an  amendment  today  that 
would  take  care  of  that.  I  have  clear 
evidence  of  the  disaster  that  occurred 
and  is  occurring  in  both  the  drought 
and  flood  area  in  South  Dakota. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  if  he  is  not  aware  of  it,  that 
there  is  no  crop  insurance  for  hay.  If 
he  will  recall,  there  was  no  prevented 
planting  crop  insurance  available  this 
year  to  the  grain  farmers  in  South 
Dakota.  I  would  like  to  bring  that  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleague  from 
Iowa. 

I  do  not  know  what  occurred  in 
Iowa.  I  guess  the  way  this  has  ap- 
proched  my  amendment  here,  that 
each  State  must  look  out  for  itself.  I 
cannot  speak  for  Iowa. 

If  he  feels  that  something  is  lacking, 
he  should  do  what  I  have  done  here, 
do  a  little  research  and  dig  out  the 
facts,  to  have  the  case  clearly  show 
that  his  farmers  are  deserving  of  as- 
sistance. If  he  has  a  case.  I  would  be 
happy  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  This  Senator  is  curi- 
ous why  last  night  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
who  is  not  present  on  the  floor,  raised 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  provide  drought  assist- 
ance to  farmers  in  the  Southeast.  This 
Senator  is  curious  why  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  is  not  rais- 
ing a  point  of  order  against  this 
amendment. 

I  guess,  Mr.  President,  if  the  amend- 
ment only  provides  $11  million,  no 
point  of  order  would  be  raised.  But  if 
It  provides  for  coverage  to  farmers  all 
over  the  Southeast,  then  I  guess  a 
point  of  order  could  be  raised. 

Again,  I  find  it  very  curious,  really, 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  is  not  raising 
the  point  of  order  about  this  $11  mil- 
lion under  section  302. 


I  raised  that  issue  last  night.  Just  as 
I  did  not  raise  the  point  of  order  last 
night,  I  wiU  not  raise  it  today. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senators  ought  to  be  well-advised  that 
everyone  can  play  this  game  but  it  is 
going  to  be  interesting  to  see  who 
raises  points  of  order  on  what  amend- 
ments and  whether  or  not  we  now  find 
the  Budget  Act  really  is  Just  a  political 
football.  Those  who  may  offer  amend- 
ments like  this  will  not  have  a  point  of 
order  raised.  I  will  not  raise  it  because 
I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  farmers 
of  South  Dakota  who  were  hard  hit  by 
the  drought  of  last  year.  I  am  sympa- 
thetic with  all  farmers  all  over  the 
United  States  who  are  suffering  now 
because  of  low  prices  and  droughts 
and  everything  else  happening  to 
them.  But,  again.  I  find  it  very  curious 
that  we  do  not  see  a  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  Perhaps, 
after  I  yield  the  floor,  such  will 
happen.  If  that  is  so.  I  assume  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
move  to  waive  the  Budget  Act  and  this 
Senator  would  be  prepared  at  that 
point  to  support  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  in  that  motion. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier I  spoke  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  there  has  been  a  need 
indicated  to  review  our  disaster  pro- 
gram. Our  State  of  South  Dakota  has 
suffered  severe  disaster.  My  colleague 
has  done  an  excellent  Job  of  raising 
this  point.  I  support  the  amendment.  I 
will  not  repeat  the  speech  which  I 
gave  earlier  today  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  there  is  no 
further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2264)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Could  I  inquire  of 
the  Senator  from  Peimsylvania  wheth- 
er or  not  he  would  like  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  set  his  aside 
temporarily? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  would  think  that  we 
could  dispose  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, depending  upon  the  time  for 


the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

AMENDHEirT  NO.  a3«a 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoRiNSKY],  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  I  have  a  long  track  record  with 
regard  to  protecting  the  earned  bene- 
fits of  America's  retired  railroaders. 
This  amendment  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Gorton  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  short  time  ago. 

For  the  past  5  years  now,  we  have, 
from  time  to  time,  attempted  to  stave 
off  attacks  on  the  railroad  retirement 
system  by  this  administration.  I  am 
sure  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Pennslyvania  will  recall  our  efforts  in 
1982  on  behalf  of  more  than  1  million 
railroad  retirees  and  dependents. 

In  1982,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution  which  essential- 
ly protected  the  retired  railroaders 
from  unwarranted  benefit  cuts  by  the 
administration.  One  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  my  amendment  protect- 
ed the  vested  dual  benefit  account. 

That  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a 
very  substantial  bipartisan  majority  of 
57  to  41. 

The  Senate  has  already  spoken  on 
this  matter  and  we  should  not  be  here, 
in  my  judgment,  addressing  this 
matter  again. 
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However,  because  of  an  apparent 
oversight  in  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings legislation,  once  again  we  find  it 
necessary  to  protect  those  retirees 
who  were  vested  under  both  Social  Se- 
curity and  railroad  retirement  prior  to 
the  merging  of  these  systems  in  1974. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  complicated 
retirement  program  and  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  to  indulge  me  for  just  a 
few  moments  because  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  fully  understand  it. 
Railroad  retirement  benefits  have  two 
components  that  are  paid  to  all  retir- 
ees: tier  I  benefits,  which  are  equiva- 
lent to  Social  Security:  and  tier  II  ben- 
efits, which  are  essentially  a  railroad 
industry  pension.  However,  prior  to 
the  restructuring  of  the  system  in 
1974,  there  were  persons  with  exten- 
sive nonrail  employment  who  qualified 
for  higher  benefits  under  Social  Secu- 


rity and  railroad  retirement  combined 
than  did  persons  who  worked  exclu- 
sively in  rail  employment.  This  was 
recognized  in  1975  and  the  vested  dual 
benefit  account  was  designed  to  ac- 
commodate this  inequity. 

Now,  this  dual  benefit  account  is 
constantly  shrinking  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  limited  number  of  retirees  and 
dependents  who  qualify  for  it.  In  1983, 
full  funding  for  the  accoimt  was  $430 
million.  Prior  to  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  sequestration  in  March  the 
account  stood  at  $390  million.  Howev- 
er, while  most  programs  subject  to  se- 
questration absorbed  a  4.3-percent  cut 
in  March,  the  dual  benefit  account,  be- 
cause of  a  glitch  in  the  legislation,  re- 
ceived a  7.7-percent  cut.  These  retir- 
ees, of  which  there  are  312,000  nation- 
wide, and  6,500  in  Tennessee  alone,  are 
the  only  group  of  retirees  who  have 
been  asked  to  suffer  a  significant  cut 
in  real  income.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, this  account  does  not  receive  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment.  These  bene- 
fit cuts,  therefore,  represent  a  reduc- 
tion in  actual  real  disposable  income. 

It  is  this  situation  which  we  propose 
to  correct  today  with  our  amendment. 
Our  amendment  ensures  that  there 
will  be  no  further  reductions  in  the 
vested  dual  benefit  account.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  us  in  this  effort 
to  restore  equity  in  the  treatment  of 
railroad  retirees  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2262)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2365 

(Purpose:  To  set  the  loan  rate  for  1986  and 
1987  soybeans  at  $5.02  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  implement  either  a  marketing 
loan  or  a  producer  payment  option  pro- 
gram) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bump- 
ers), for  himself,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Dixon,  and  Mr.  Harkin,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2263. 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  committee 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

SOYBEAN  PRICE  SUPPORT 
Sec.     .  The  Senate  finds  that: 
(a)  Soybean  production  and  processing  are 
two  of  the  fastest  growing  sectors  in  agricul- 
ture,   with    production    having    increased 
seven  fold  over  the  last  thirty  years: 
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(b>  Soybe&ns  rank  number  two  in  value  in 
the  \3&.  for  all  crops  grown,  and  nearly  50 
percent  of  all  soybeans  grown  in  the  U.S. 
are  produced  on  farms  harvesting  50  acres 
or  less; 

(c)  One-fifth  of  all  U^.  cropland  is  plant- 
ed to  soybeans,  and  soybeans  account  for 
over  30  percent  of  all  land  in  production  In 
Appalachia,  over  40  percent  in  the  south- 
east, and  over  SO  percent  in  the  delta  states; 

(d)  The  \3S.  is  the  leading  exporter  of  soy- 
beans. exiMrting  over  40  percent  of  the  soy- 
bean crop  each  year,  and  over  15  percent  of 
the  value  of  all  VS.  agricultural  exports  is 
due  to  the  sale  of  soybeans,  oil.  and  meal: 

(e>  It  is  widely  speculated  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  announce  a  new  for- 
mula price  support  loan  of  $4.77  per  bushel 
for  soybeans  in  August  1986.  and  that  re- 
quired budget  cuts  could  push  actual  loan 
prices  lower  for  1987  soybeans; 

(f )  Trading  of  soybeans  is  currently  hover- 
inc  near  the  $5.02  loan  rate,  USDA  soybean 
acreage  figures  for  1986  were  higher  than 
predicted  by  trade  analysts  thus  putting 
further  pressure  on  prices,  and  export  sales 
are  slow  with  foreign  buyers  anticipating 
lower  soybean  prices  with  the  expected  low- 
ering of  the  loan  rate; 

(g)  D.S.  soybean  stocks  are  likely  to 
remain  near  the  1985-1986  record  level  of  14 
million  metric  tons  (515  million  bushels) 
and  world  soybean  stocks  are  forecast  to 
reach  a  record  23  million  metric  tons,  and 
the  anticipation  of  continued  large  supplies 
led  the  Secretary  to  announce  a  12  month 
extension  of  1985  price  support  loans  in 
order  to  encourage  continued  on-farm  stor- 
age, thereby  relieving  pressure  on  commer- 
cial storage; 

(h)  Although  world  soybean  exports  are 
forecast  to  show  a  slight  gain.  U.S.  soybean 
exports  are  forecast  to  remain  near  current 
levels  during  1986-1987.  and  Brazil  and 
Paraguay  are  expected  to  capture  the  small 
amount  of  projected  gain; 

(1)  Although  drought  conditions  affect 
areas  of  the  south,  currently  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  soybean  production  lies 
within  the  drought  area,  and  this  has  no  sig- 
nificant impact  on  prices: 

(J)  Soyt>eans  are  an  important  crop  grown 
on  550.000  farms  in  the  VS.,  and  a  drop  in 
prices,  whether  brought  on  by  higher  than 
expected  production,  level  exports  sales,  a 
decrease  in  the  loan  rate,  or  a  combination 
of  these,  will  have  a  serious  negative  impact 
on  net  farm  income: 

(k)  In  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985, 
Public  Law  99-198.  under  Section  801.  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  esUblish  the  price 
support  rate  for  soybeans  at  $5.02  per 
bushel  for  1986  and  1987,  and  the  Secretary, 
at  his  discretion,  may  reduce  the  support 
rate  no  more  than  5  percent  per  year  nor 
below  $4.50  per  bushel  in  an  effort  to  main- 
tain domestic  and  export  sales; 

(1)  Under  Section  801  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  use  of  a  marketing  loan  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  "competi- 
tive relationship  of  soybeans  and  domestic 
and  export  markets  *  *  *;  and 

<m)  Under  the  authority  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary has  the  authority  to  implement  for 
soybeans  a  so-called  producer  option  pay- 
ment program,  under  which  the  government 
will  pay  (in  cash  or  certificate)  a  producer 
not  to  put  his  soybeans  into  loan  or  will  pay 
a  producer  who  has  a  loan  to  opt  out  of  the 
loan,  and  in  either  case  the  producer  would 
aell  his  soybeans  at  the  world  price. 

Therefore,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
that: 


(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  in- 
stitute a  marketing  loan  program  for  soy- 
beans as  authorized  in  the  1985  Food  Secu- 
rity Act.  or  a  so-called  producer  option  pay- 
ment program:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  maintain  the  for- 
mula price  support  loan  rate  for  soybeans  at 
$5.02  per  bushel. 

Mr.  BUMPERS,  Mr,  President,  I  can 
describe  this  amendment,  which  is  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution,  which 
ought  to  make  it  fairly  palatable  to 
the  managers  of  this  bill.  It  deals  with 
the  price  of  soybeans. 

The  Secretary  has  announced  a  pro- 
gram for  1986  for  all  other  programs 
except  soybeans.  I  am  very  apprehen- 
sive about  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
soybean  farmers  this  year  and  next.  I 
had  a  conversation  with  the  Secretary 
this  afternoon  and  discussed  several 
options  with  him  as  to  what  he  might 
be  planning.  I  must  say  that  I  was 
rather  pleased  by  the  response, 
though  he  has  not  formulated  his 
final  ideas  on  it  and  will  not.  apparent- 
ly, until  later  in  August.  He  has  all 
this  month  to  decide  what  he  wants  to 
do  with  the  soybean  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  is  very  simple  and  I 
shall  describe  it  concisely  and  answer 
any  questions  anybody  has. 

No.  1,  the  soybean  loan  price  this 
year  for  the  1985  crop  was  $5.02.  Our 
amendment  would  leave  the  price  of 
$5.02  for  the  1986  crop  year  smd  the 
Secretary  would  have  considerable  dis- 
cretion as  to  how  to  implement  that. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  if 
there  is  a  sequester  this  fall  under 
Gramm-Rudman,  whatever  it  might 
amount  to,  obviously,  the  $5.02  loan 
rate  will  be  reduced  by  that  amount, 
but  I  am  hoping  that  there  will  not  be 
a  sequester. 

At  the  $5.02  price,  the  farmer  will 
have  these  options  under  my  amend- 
ment. I  might  say  if  the  Secretary 
chose  to  pick  any  one  of  these  as  the 
exclusive  option  for  soybean  prices,  I 
think  it  would  probably  be  satisfactory 
with  me,  but  I  think  he  might  also 
find  it  to  his  advantage,  to  the  farm- 
er's advantage,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  world  price  of  soybeans  to  com- 
bine the  options. 

The  price  would  be  maintained  at 
$5.02  a  bushel.  The  farmer,  when  he 
harvests  his  1986  crop  chooses,  under 
by  amendment.  He  can  just  go  in  and 
put  his  crop  in  at  $5.02.  But  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  directed  under  this 
amendment  to  establish  a  marketing 
loan  agreement,  which  would  simply 
work  this  way. 

Tou  go  ahead  and  put  your  t)eans  in 
loan  at  $5.02  and  at  any  time  during 
the  9-month  period  until  maturity  of 
the  loan,  the  farmer  could  take  his 
beans  out  of  loan  and  redeem  them 
and  sell  them  on  the  world  market  at 
the  world  market  price.  He  would  then 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  the  differ- 
ence between  that  price  and  $5.02.  But 
the  benefit  is  that  he  would  sell  the 


beans— the  Government  would  not 
store  them.  And  the  price  would  be 
competitive.  This  should  increase  our 
export  potential  rather  dramatically 
without  hurting  the  farmer  financial- 
ly. He  is,  in  effect,  being  allowed  to 
redeem  his  loan  at  the  world  market 
price. 

The  third  option  is,  and  I  think  the 
Secretary  is  going  to  like  this  one,  to 
encourage  people  not  to  put  their 
beans  in  the  loan.  This  is  the  one  that 
the  American  Soybean  Association.  I 
think,  really  prefers.  The  farmer  goes 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  gets  a  certificate  in  value  of  $1  per 
bushel,  either  a  generic  certificate  or 
one  that  is  only  redeemable  in  soy- 
beans at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary. That  is  all  he  ever  gets.  If  he 
sells  the  t>eans  for  $4.50  and  redeems 
the  certificate  for  $1.  he  winds  up  get- 
ting $5.50.  If  you  sell  your  beans  at 
$3.50  you  wind  up  getting  $4.50. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  would 
also  work  to  get  people  who  now  have 
beans  in  the  loan  program  to  take 
them  out.  That  is  about  as  concise  as  I 
can  make  it. 

D  1740 

Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind  that  soy- 
beans do  not  have  a  target  price. 
There  is  no  set  aside.  Any  soybeans 
are  not  eligible  for  any  kind  of  a  defi- 
ciency payment.  Finally,  it  is  the  only 
program  the  Secretary  has  not  an- 
nounced yet. 

AU  we  are  trying  to  say  is  people  are 
not  going  to  rush  to  plant  soybeans  at 
$5.02  or  if  there  were  a  Gramm- 
Rudman  cut  of  25  cents,  they  are  not 
going  to  rush  to  plant  beans  for  sure 
at  $4.77. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  give  the 
Secretary  some  guidance  and  let  him 
know  that  the  Senate  is  very  appre- 
hensive about  the  future  of  soybean 
farmers  of  this  comitry.  I  am  hoping 
that  sometime  this  month— I  under- 
stand it  is  going  to  be  on  August  29— 
the  Secretary  will  make  this  decision, 
and  I  am  hoping  he  will  use  this 
amendment  as  some  guide  in  establish- 
ing the  program.  What  we  are  saying 
here  is  first,  leave  the  price  at  $5.02; 
second,  establish  a  marketing  loan  ar- 
rangement; third,  give  people  a  certifi- 
cate as  an  incentive  to  stay  out  of  the 
loan  program.  The  amendment  directs 
the  Secretary  to  do  these  things,  but  it 
does  not  actually  change  the  law  to  re- 
quire him  to  do  so.  Therefore,  it  has 
no  budget  impact.  I  am  hoping  the 
Secretary  will  use  this  amendment  as 
a  reason  to  implement  this  kind  of 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  floor  man- 
agers would  see  fit  to  accept  this. 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  a  moment?  I 


offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
FoRs,  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  resolution,  and  it  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  up  to  the  point 
where  it  says  that  "Therefore,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that." 

And  then  it  departs  from  the  usual 
way  we  stipulate  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  and  goes  on  to  say  that 
"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  in- 
stitute a  marketing  loan  program  for 
soybeans." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  "The  Secre- 
tary shall  maintain  the  formula  price 
support  loan  rate  in  soybeans  at  $5.02 
per  bushel." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  involved 
with  the  drafting,  as  most  of  us  have, 
of  sense-of-the-Senate  resolutions,  and 
we  have  some  objection  to  that  par- 
ticular drafting  in  the  Senator's 
amendment.  The  ones  that  I  have 
seen— and  I  have  seen  a  good  number 
of  sense-of-the-Senate  resolutions— say 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment in  order  to  obviate  objections  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
assumed,  as  far  as  drafting  was  con- 
cerned, once  you  say  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate,  it  is  not  binding;  it  is  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary 
shall.  But  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  "should"  is  a  better  word,  and  I, 
therefore,  modify  my  amendment  in 
the  first  line  of  item  1,  where  the  word 
"shall"  is  stated,  by  changing  it  to 
"should"  and  in  the  second  item,  the 
Secretary  "shall"  be  changed  to 
"should." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
fobows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  committee 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

SOTBKAM  PRICI  SUPPORT 

Sic.     .  The  Senate  finds  that: 

(a)  Soybean  production  and  processing  are 
two  of  the  fastest  growing  sectors  in  agricul- 
ture, with  production  having  increased 
seven  fold  over  the  last  thirty  years; 

(b)  Soybeans  rank  number  two  in  value  in 
the  U.S.  for  all  crops  grown,  and  nearly  fifty 
percent  of  all  soybeans  grown  in  the  U.S. 
are  produced  on  farms  harvesting  50  acres 
or  leas; 

(c)  One-fifth  of  all  U.S.  cropland  is  plant- 
ed to  soybeans,  and  soybeans  account  for 
over  30%  of  aU  land  in  production  in  Appa- 
lachia. over  40%  In  the  southeast,  and  over 
50%  in  the  delta  states; 

(d)  The  U.S.  is  the  leading  exporter  of  soy- 
beans, exporting  over  40%  of  the  soybean 
crop  each  year,  and  over  15%  of  the  value  of 


all  U.S.  agricultural  expwrts  is  due  to  the 
sale  of  soybeans,  oil,  and  meal: 

(e)  It  is  widely  speculated  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  announce  a  new  for- 
mula price  suptwrt  loan  of  $4.77  per  bushel 
for  soybeans  in  August  1986.  and  that  re- 
quired budget  cuts  could  push  actual  loan 
prices  lower  for  1987  soybeans: 

(f )  Trading  of  soybeans  is  currently  hover- 
ing near  the  $5.02  loan  rate.  USDA  soybean 
acreage  figures  for  1986  were  higher  than 
predicted  by  trade  analysts  thus  putting 
further  pressure  on  prices,  and  export  sales 
are  slow  with  foreign  buyers  anticipating 
lower  soybean  prices  with  the  expected  low- 
ering of  the  loan  rate: 

(g)  U.S.  soybean  stocks  are  likely  to 
remain  near  the  1985-1986  record  level  of  14 
million  metric  tons  (515  million  bushels) 
and  world  soybean  stocks  are  forecast  to 
reach  a  record  23  milUon  metric  tons,  and 
the  anticipation  of  continued  large  supplies 
led  the  Secretary  to  announce  a  12  month 
extension  of  1985  price  support  loans  in 
order  to  encourage  continued  on-farm  stor- 
age, thereby  relieving  pressure  on  commer- 
cial storage; 

"(h)  Although  world  soybean  exports  are 
forecast  to  show  a  slight  gain.  U.S.  soybean 
exports  are  forecast  to  remain  near  current 
levels  during  1986-1987,  and  Brazil  and 
Paraguay  are  expected  to  capture  the  small 
amount  of  projected  gain; 

"(i)  Although  drought  conditions  affect 
areas  of  the  south,  currently  less  than  5%  of 
the  U.S.  soybean  production  lies  within  the 
drought  area,  and  this  has  no  significant 
impact  on  prices; 

"(j)  Soybeans  are  an  important  crop 
grown  on  550.000  farms  in  the  U.S..  and  a 
drop  in  prices,  whether  brought  on  by 
higher  than  expected  production,  level  ex- 
ports sales,  a  decrease  in  the  loan  rate,  or  a 
combination  of  these,  will  have  a  serious 
negative  impact  on  net  farm  income; 

"(k)  In  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985.  P.L. 
99-198.  under  Section  801.  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  establish  the  price  support  rate 
for  soybeans  at  $5.02  per  bushel  for  1986 
and  1987.  and  the  Secretary,  at  his  discre- 
tion, may  reduce  the  support  rate  no  more 
than  5%  per  year  nor  below  $4.50  per  bushel 
in  an  effort  to  maintain  domestic  and 
export  sales; 

"(1)  Under  Section  801  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  use  of  a  marketing  loan  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  "competi- 
tive relationship  of  soybeans  and  domestic 
and  export  markets  .  .  ." 

"(m)  under  the  authority  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary has  the  authority  to  implement  for 
soybeans  a  so-called  producer  option  pay- 
ment program,  under  which  the  government 
will  pay  (in  cash  or  certificate)  a  producer 
not  to  put  his  soybeans  into  loan  or  will  pay 
a  producer  who  has  a  loan  to  opt  out  of  the 
loan;  and  in  either  case  the  producer  would 
sell  his  soybeans  at  the  world  price. 

Therefore.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
that: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  in- 
stitute a  marketing  loan  program  for  soy- 
beans as  authorized  in  the  1985  Food  Secu- 
rity Act.  or  a  so-called  producer  option  pay- 
ment program:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  should  maintain  the  for- 
mula price  support  loan  rate  for  soybeans  at 
$5.02  per  bushel. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Just  to  clarify  for  the 
record  what  the  Senator  has  done,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  resolving 
paragraph    of    the    amendment   now 


reads.  "Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  institute  a  marketing 
loan  program,"  and  so  forth,  and  in 
paragraph  2,  "The  Secretary  should 
maintain  the  formula  price  support 
loan  rate  for  soybeans  at  $5.02  per 
bushel"?    

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  no  objection  to  the  amendment  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  on  this 
side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2265)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RELEASE  OF  FATHER 
LAWRENCE  MARTIN  JENCO 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  at 
the  desk  a  resolution  that  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  It  simply  is  a  resolution 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Mr. 
Simon,  and  myself,  expressing  the  de- 
light of  the  Senate  that  Rev.  Lawrence 
Martin  Jenco  has  been  released;  he  is 
back  on  American  soil,  and  expressing 
the  support  of  the  Senate  for  the  re- 
lease of  Terry  Anderson,  David  Jacob- 
sen.  Thomas  Sutherland,  and  William 
Buckley  as  soon  as  possible,  and  other- 
wise expressing  the  resolve  of  the 
Senate  to  work  for  their  release.  It  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides,  Mr.  I*resi- 
dent.  I  ask  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  be  joined  as  cosponsors  if  they 
are  inclined  and  would  appreciate,  Mr. 
President,  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  his  efforts  in  this  regard, 
and  I  certainly  think  that  all  Senators 
do  indeed  welcome  the  Reverend 
Jenco. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Permsylvania.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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The  clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  457)  to  commemorate 

the  return  of  Reverend  Lawrence  Martin 

Jenco  to  freedom  from  captivity  in  Lebanon. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
happy  task  to  offer  a  resolution  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Simon, 
welcoming  Father  Lawrence  Martin 
Jenco  home. 

Earlier  this  afternoon.  I  had  the 
honor  of  greeting  him  and  his  family 
when  he  stepped  foot  on  American  soil 
for  the  first  time  in  over  18  months. 

It  was  a  deeply  moving  experience, 
one  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

However,  in  our  joy  of  the  return  of 
this  kind  and  gentle  man.  who  has 
been  held  hostage  by  the  Islamic 
Jihad  in  Lebanon,  we  cannot  forget 
those  who  are  still  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  these  terrorists.  The  families 
and  friends  of  Terry  Anderson,  David 
Jacobsen.  Thomas  Sutherland,  and 
William  Buckley  remain  without  their 
loved  ones.  Those  hostages,  who  have 
been  released,  have  all  remained  com- 
mitted to  the  release  of  all  those  who 
were  held  with  them. 

If  we  had  given  up  after  the  release 
of  Rev.  Benjamin  Weir,  we  would  not 
have  welcomed  Father  Martin  home 
today.  And  so  we  must  redouble  our 
efforts  to  see  that  all  of  our  people  are 
returned  to  safety  very  soon. 

Much,  much  more  can  be  accom- 
plished through  humanity  than 
hatred.  Communication  must  continue 
at  all  levels.  The  families  of  the  hos- 
tages have  continued  to  speak  to 
anyone  who  would  listen,  urging  the 
release  of  their  loved  ones.  It  is  my 
belief  that  these  personal,  human 
pleas  have  been  most  effective,  and  it 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  captors 
wiU  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  release 
the  remaining  Americans.  They  must 
be  convinced  that  their  hostility  for 
our  Government  should  not  be  direct- 
ed against  innocent  people. 

Welcome  home.  Father  Martin.  We 
all  wish  you  many  years  in  which  to 
continue  your  important  work  and 
enjoy  your  beautiful  family.  They 
have  been  magnificent  in  their  stead- 
fast faith  that  you  would  return  home. 
You  are  all  an  inspiration  to  me  and 
the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Illinois  in  the  submission  of  this 
resolution. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  to 
welcome  Father  Jenco  home.  For  his 
wonderful  family  it  is  indeed  a  dream 
come  true.  Let  us  continue  our  efforts 
to  make  this  dream  a  reality  for  the 
families  of  the  remaining  hostages  in 
Lebanon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  resolu- 
Uon? 


Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  put  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  on  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor?  The  Reverend  Jenco  was  in  my 
State  2  years,  recently  as  pastor  in  a 
church  in  a  small  town  right  next  to 
my  hometown  of  Albuquerque. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  I  am  delight- 
ed and  honored  to  have  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  as  a  spon- 
sor. I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
proper.  Mr.  President,  to  say  but  if  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  like  to 
be  cosponsors,  I  know  my  colleague 
and  I  would  warmly  welcome  every- 
one. This  is  certainly  a  resolution  ev- 
eryone can  support.  It  simply  ex- 
presses our  joy  that  Father  Jenco  is 
home  and  expresses  our  hope  that  we 
could  work  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
other  hostages.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion occurs  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  The 
preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  457 

Whereas,  the  release  of  the  Reverend 
Lawrence  Martin  Jenco  from  captivity  by 
his  terrorist  kidnappers  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
national celebration; 

Whereas.  Terry  Anderson.  David  Jacob- 
son,  Thomas  Sutherland,  and  William  Buck- 
ley are  still  being  held  captive  in  Lebanon 
by  the  Islamic  Jihad: 

Whereas,  the  Islamic  Jihad,  in  releasing 
Father  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco,  stated  that 
this  was  their  last  humanitarian  gesture; 

Whereas,  the  families  of  those  who 
remain  captive  cannot  fully  share  the  Joy  of 
the  Jenco  family  so  long  as  their  loved  ones 
remain  hostage; 

Whereas  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
with  humanity  than  hatred; 

Resolved,  that  the  nation  welcomes  Rever- 
end Lawrence  Martin  Jenco  home; 

Be  if  further  resolved,  that  we  cannot 
forget  those  who  do  not  yet  enjoy  the  free- 
dom being  celebrated  by  Father  Jenco; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  must  con- 
tinue all  efforts  to  gain  the  release  of  the 
other  hostages; 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  nation  rec- 
ognizes the  efforts  of  all  who  worked  so  dili- 
gently for  his  release  and  that  of  his  fellow 
hostages. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  STATUTORY 
LIMIT  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  take  a  few  minutes  just  to 
talk  about  a  couple  of  things,  and  if 
there  are  further  amendments,  if 
somebody  is  in  a  hurry,  if  they  will 
just  remind  me,  I  will  even  take  less 
time. 

It  has  been  implied  on  the  floor  by 
at  least  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa 


that  I  have  some  sole  and  singular  re- 
sponsibility as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  because  I  occupy  the  position 
as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
to  raise  points  of  order  with  reference 
to  matters  that  are  brought  before  the 
Senate  which  may  or  may  not  affect 
the  budget  of  the  United  States. 

Now.  I  did  not  think  I  had  any  spe- 
cial privileges  aroimd  here,  and  I  did 
not  think  I  had  very  many  singular  re- 
sponsibilities, some  but  not  very  many, 
so  I  went  back  again  before  I  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  for  a  few  minutes 
and  looked  at  the  Budget  Act.  I  think 
the  Senate  understands  this.  I  hope 
my  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa.  does. 

I  do  not  find  any  mention  in  the 
Budget  Act  that  points  of  order  are 
exclusively  within  the  domain  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  even 
mention  him  or  her.  It  merely  says,  "A 
point  of  order  shall  lie."  And  as  I  read 
the  law,  that  means  there  are  100  Sen- 
ators, Democrats  and  Republicans, 
men  and  women.  Any  one  of  them 
have  the  privilege  and  the  right  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  about  the 
Budget  Act  and  any  violation  of  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  they  want  to  do  it, 
there  is  nothing  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  can  do  about  it.  I 
do  not  exercise  my  judgment  or  discre- 
tion about  anyone  raising  a  point  of 
order  on  the  budget.  I  hope  there  are 
no  Senators  who  would  raise  that 
about  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
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If  anyone  is  wondering  why  I  ap- 
proach the  Budget  Act  in  a  nonparti- 
san way,  all  they  have  to  do  is  look  at 
my  record  for  the  last  4  or  5  years.  I 
have  had  my  share  of  battles  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States— and 
he  is  a  Republican— since  I  have  been 
chairman.  I  have  raised  points  of  order 
against  Republican  Senators,  against 
Democratic  Senators.  Whenever  it 
seems,  in  my  judgment,  that  I  should 
do  it  because  it  is  meaningful  with  ref- 
erence to  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
around  here.  I  do  it. 

Last  night,  it  happened  that  I 
thought  perhaps  $1.5  billion  was  very 
meaningful.  Since  we  never  had  this 
case  before,  a  302(c)  situation,  under 
the  Budget  Act— very  technical,  very 
difficult— and  since  the  kind  of  ex- 
penditures were  very  different,  be- 
cause they  were  entitlements  or  direct 
expenditures.  I  thought  I  should  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senate— in  particular, 
my  friend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa— that  I  appreciate  the 
advice  he  has  given  me  over  here— if 
not  directly,  by  implication— as  to 
when  I  should  and  should  not  raise  a 
point  of  order.  I  appreciate  it  greatly, 
although  I  do  not  think  It  will  have  a 
great  deal  of  impact,  because  I  have 


been  doing  this  for  a  long  time.  I  do 
not  think  I  need  any  advice  at  this 
point,  but  I  thank  him  for  it. 

I  also  encourage  any  Senator  who 
worries  about  a  point  of  order  to  do 
what  I  did  and  look  at  the  act.  It  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  chairman  or 
the  ranking  minority  member,  or  ex- 
clusively their  right.  Any  Senator  wor- 
ried about  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  and  the  budget  process  and  bills 
coming  before  us  that  are  outside  the 
prerogatives  and  need  a  waiver— it  is 
their  prerogative  to  raise  the  point  of 
order,  if  they  so  choose. 

I  hope  they  give  me  the  same  kind  of 
prerogative  to  raise  it  when  I  choose.  I 
hope  there  is  no  implication  that  I 
choose  that  as  a  partisan  basis,  be- 
cause I  do  not.  I  have  absolutely  no 
regard  for  that.  If  it  is  meaningful,  in 
my  judgment,  and  it  should  be  done,  I 
doit. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President, 
while  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  just  want  to 
suggest  that  I  think  that  during  the 
next  4  or  5  years,  we  are  about  to 
create  a  new  kind  of  currency  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  does  bother  me.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  look  at  it,  not 
with  reference  to  what  we  have  done 
but  what  we  might  be  about  to  do  over 
the  next  4  or  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  lot  of  grain 
in  storage  in  the  United  States  that  we 
paid  for.  Some  of  it  we  are  paying  for 
with  tax  dollars.  It  has  a  value.  When 
we  want  to  help  people,  we  do  not 
want  to  tell  the  American  taxpayers: 
"We  want  you  to  pay  taxes  to  help 
with  some  program,"  especially  if  it 
breaks  the  budget.  What  we  are  doing 
is  saying  why  do  we  not  give  that 
person,  who  is  entitled  to  something— 
or  we  are  about  to  say  they  are— why 
do  we  not  give  them  some  ownership 
right  in  that  grain?  Why  do  we  not 
say,  "Go  sell  that  ownership  right?" 
And  what  are  they  selling  it  for? 
I^oney.  The  person  to  whom  we  gave 
the  certificate  gets  money  for  it,  and 
somebody  else  now  own  some  grain. 

We  have  so  many  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  it  that  if  we  continue  as  we 
are— as  we  did  with  the  last  disaster 
relief  program,  as  we  did  with  the  pay- 
ment-in-kind program— we  think  we 
are  going  to  perform  some  great  sub- 
terfuge on  the  American  people,  that 
we  can  really  give  money  away  and  it 
will  not  cost  anyone  anything.  I 
submit  that  it  is  costing  somebody 
something. 

First  of  all.  those  who  get  those  cer- 
tificates and  pay  money  for  them 
probably  are  going  to  buy  some  grain 
that  they  otherwise  would  have 
bought.  So.  in  a  sense,  it  is  no  help  at 
all  with  reference  to  the  surplus.  No. 
1. 

No.  2.  if  we  decide  that  this  is  our 
newest  way  to  pay  money  to  people 
and  assimie  it  is  not  costing  anything, 
if  we  indeed  continue  on  that  line, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  people  deal- 


ing with  those  certificates  almost  as 
some  kind  of  new  commodity,  and 
there  will  begin  to  be  discounts  on 
them.  Then  what  is  going  to  happen? 
The  price  of  the  commodity  will 
drop— and  that  will  really  help  the 
farmer.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
prevent  from  happening.  Then  the 
price  in  the  field  is  going  to  drop. 

So  I  took  the  floor  to  say  that  I  hope 
that  every  time  we  find  a  problem  in 
farm  country,  we  do  not  decide  that 
we  have  a  new  kind  of  currency,  that 
we  ought  to  pay  somebody  in  kind  by 
giving  them  an  ownership  right  in  this 
surplus  grain,  which  they  can  sell  for 
dollars,  without  giving  some  thought 
to  it. 

If  we  would  like  to  take  grain  and 
give  it  to  a  foreign  country  as  a  pover- 
ty program,  to  help  them,  they  are  not 
there  as  consumers.  So  presumably 
they  are  going  to  use  the  grain,  and 
there  is  a  new  market  and  not  a  drag 
on  the  market. 

I  have  one  last  observation.  I  think 
the  debt  limit  bill  is  getting  close  to 
seeing  its  day.  I  think  it  is  time  we  give 
serious  thought  to  amending  the 
budget  law  substantively,  to  put  in 
effect  something  like  the  Gephardt 
rule,  which  is  now  part  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  They  do  not 
vote  on  a  debt  limit  unless  we  send 
them  a  debt  limit;  and  if  they  have  to, 
they  figure  out  some  way  not  to  do  it. 
I  used  to  think  it  was  a  giant  avoid- 
ance on  their  part. 

We  have  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
and  the  Budget  Act,  and  we  vote  for  a 
budget  resolution  and  for  appropria- 
tions, and  every  one  of  them  has  to 
have  at  least  a  majority  of  Senators 
present  and  voting.  We  made  the  deci- 
sion to  spend  the  money,  and  then  we 
come  along  each  yesw,  two  or  three 
times,  and  say  we  have  done  that,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  pay  for  it.  Those 
who  do  not  want  to  vote  to  extend  the 
debt  say,  "We  don't  want  to  let  our 
Government  borrow,  but  we  already 
told  them  they  will  have  to  borrow." 
So  we  bring  this  bill  up  every  year, 
sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
to  extend  the  debt  which  we  already 
created,  and  then  we  come  here  for  1 
or  2  weeks  with  all  kinds  of  amend- 
ments; because  it  is  one  of  those 
"must"  bills  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  must  sign.  And  if  he 
does  not,  we  run  out  of  money. 

So  we  think  we  are  saying  to  him: 
"It  is  your  fault  if  we  run  out  of 
money,  so  sign  this  bill  with  anj^hing 
in  it.  Send  your  new  farm  bill  on  it, 
and  you  had  better  sign  it,  or  you  will 
be  responsible  when  we  can't  pay  our 
bills." 

Frankly,  I  hope  he  vetoes  a  couple  of 
them.  I  hope  he  sends  it  back  if  we 
send  all  this  stuff  to  him.  We  just  add 
and  add.  I  think  one  time  we  put  a  for- 
eign aid  bill  on  it  because  we  could  not 
pass  an  authorization  bill  for  5  years. 
We  said  one  time  we  will  put  it  on  and 


sent  it  to  the  President  and  let  him  be 
responsible  for  the  country  going 
broke.  It  was  a  foreign  aid  bill  he  did 
not  want. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  I  do  not 
know  when,  but  I  think  the  time  has 
come  that  we  do  not  have  this  situa- 
tion two  or  three  times  a  year.  From 
my  standpoint,  in  my  own  right,  I  am 
seriously  considering  how  to  get  rid  of 
it.  We  may  have  a  6-week  debate  when 
that  occurs;  but,  sooner  or  later,  we 
will  do  that,  I  hope. 

Then  we  will  take  all  those  other 
votes  as  a  sense  of  our  final  judgment, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  try  to  fool  the 
American  people  by  voting  against  a 
debt  limit  extension  when  we  voted  for 
everything  else  around  here  that 
caused  it. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  will  finish  this  and  make  the 
necessary  amendments  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  effort  and  get  on 
with  getting  ourselves  out  of  a  seques- 
ter possibility. 

WhUe  we  are  nmning  into  the  last 
hours  before  we  get  on  with  a  few  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  deficit,  let  me  make 
a  couple  of  comments  on  sequester.  I 
think  my  friends  in  the  Senate  might 
wonder  about  it. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  say  that  even 
if  we  pass  a  reconciliation  bill  at  $9.2 
billion  outlay  revenue  reduction  and  it 
goes  to  conference  and  the  President 
signs  it,  I  believe  there  still  will  be  a 
sequester,  but  it  will  not  be  very  big. 
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But  nonetheless,  I  believe  there  win 
be  one. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  At  least 
the  preliminary  sequester  order  will  be 
entered.  I  think  we  have  an  outside 
chance  if  we  are  careful  of  it  being  of 
the  dimension  and  size  that  we  can 
take  care  of  in  between  the  August  15 
date  and  the  October  5  date  with  some 
kind  of  congressional  action;  at  least  I 
hope  so. 

If  the  appropriations  bills  do  not 
exceed  the  budget  resolution  by  very 
much  in  their  ciunulative  effect  and 
they  want  to  get  passed  in  between 
there  and  they  will  keep  them  under 
control,  I  think  we  might  have,  let  us 
put  it,  a  probability  of  avoiding  a  se- 
quester before  we  leave  on  October  5 
or  thereabouts  when  we  intend  to  take 
our  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senate 
for  their  indulgence,  and  I  yield  the 
floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

AMENDUENT  NO.  3366 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  increase  the  authorized  level  of  surety 
bond  guarantees) 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment,  sponsored  by  myself. 
Senator  Siupsoh,  Senator  Dakforth, 
Senator    Aitorews,    Senator    Dttrkn- 
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BKSGXR,  Senator  Kasten,  Senator  Pres- 
sixR,  and  Senator  Boschwitz,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator   from   South   Dakota   (Mr. 
Abdmor],    for   hinuelf,   Mr.   Simpsoh,   BCr. 

OAlfFOKTH.  Mr.  AHDKKWS.  Mf.  DiTRXIfBERGKR, 

Mr.  Kastxm,  Mr.  PRKSSLn.  and  Mr.  Bosch- 
WTR  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2266. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Bir.  President,  I  object. 
At  least  let  us  hear  a  little  bit  about 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sac  .  SecUon  20(uK4)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,050,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "$1,200,000,000". 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  brief.  This  amendment  addresses  a 
crisis  which  has  arisen  in  my  State  of 
South  Dakota  and  which  will  soon  be 
a  problem  for  many  Members  of  this 
boidy.  The  problem  has  to  do  with  the 
SBA  Surety  Bond  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram. SBA  has  already  run  up  against 
its  statutory  limit  on  guarantee  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  President,  through  its  Siu-ety 
Bond  Guarantee  Program,  the  SBA  as- 
sists qualified  small  business  contrac- 
tors by  extending  a  guarantee  to  a 
siu-ety  of  up  to  90  percent  against  loss 
in  order  to  make  bonding  more  easily 
obtainable.  Bid  bonds,  as  well  as  pay- 
ment and  performance  bonds,  may  be 
guaranteed  on  contracts  of  up  to  $1 
million. 

Since  its  inception  in  1971.  this  pro- 
gram has  guaranteed  over  166,000 
surety  bonds,  permitting  the  award  of 
over  $12  billion  in  contracts  to  small 
businesses.  Prior  to  its  enactment 
small  and  minority  small  business  con- 
tractors, with  limited  track  records 
and  resources,  foimd  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  bid  on  construction  con- 
tracts requiring  surety  bonds.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  SBA  Surety  Bond 
Program,  small  businesses  are  now 
able  to  obtain  the  surety  bonding  re- 
quired to  bid  on  almost  all  federally 
funded  and  private  construction  con- 
tracts. 

A  crisis  has  arisen  for  many  small 
contractors  who  are  bidding  on 
projects.  With  SBA's  guarantee  au- 
thority near  expiration,  these  contrac- 
tors will  not  be  able  to  secure  a  bond 
and  hence  will  be  precluded  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  bidding  on  projects 
for  which  they  are  qualified. 

The  amendment  calls  for  a  $150-mil- 
lion  increase  in  guarantee  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  SBA  informs  me 


that  an  increase  of  this  amount  will 
allow  continuation  of  the  program 
through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  address 
this  problem  before  the  guarantee  au- 
thority is  completely  exhausted  and 
many  small  businesses  are  left  with  no 
alternative  but  to  forego  viable  busi- 
ness opportunities. 

This  increase  in  guarantee  authority 
is  within  the  constraints  imposed  by 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  CBO  estimates  that  this 
amendment  will  actuaUy  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  outlays  of  $500,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986,  due  to  the  increase  in  fees 
from  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
Ijeen  cleared  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, the  Small  Business  Committee 
Chairman,  Senator  Weicker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  Com- 
merce. State,  and  Justice.  It  has  heen 
cleared  by  Mr.  RxmiiAif. 

I  have  talked  to  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  the  leadership,  and  they  have  all 
agreed  to  it. 
I  urge  its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

E>oes  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The    amendment    (No.    2266)    was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEinniEiiT  no.  aac? 
(Purpose:  To  provide  for  adequate  financing 
of  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Fiscal  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  in  pro- 
viding services  relating  to  the  Federal  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Tnist  Fund 
and  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  and  to  exempt  administrative 
expenses  for  the  program  of  old-age,  survi- 
vors, and  disability  insurance  benefits  es- 
tablished under  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  from  sequestration  and  reduction 
under  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergen- 
cy Deficit  Control  Act  of  1986) 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bvur- 
sxs],  for  himself,  Mr.  Sarbakes,  and  Mr. 
Btbo,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2267. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  Commit- 
tee amendment,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC  .  TIMELY  ISSUANCE  OF  OASDI  BENEFIT 
CHECKS;  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
or  OASDI  TRUST  FUNDS. 

(a)  Exempt  Programs  and  Activities.— 
Section  255(g)(1)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
(2  n.S.C.  905(gHl))  U  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  Exchange  stabili- 
zation fund  the  following  new  items: 

"Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
(20-8007-0-7-650); 

'Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  (20-8006-0-7-650);". 

(b)  Payments  From  OASDI  Trust  Ftnrss 
TO  Fiscal  Service  op  the  Treasury.— Sec- 
tion 201(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  401(g))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(11)"  In  paragraph 
(IHAKli)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(11) 
the  sum  derived  by  adding  (I)  the  amounts 
required  to  be  expended  from  the  Trust 
Funds  for  such  three-month  period  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (5),  and  (II)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Managing  Trustee  is  directed  to 
pay  from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Trust  Fund  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  for  allocation  to  the 
Fiscal  Service  of  such  Department,  the 
amounts  estimated  by  the  Managing  Trust- 
ee which  will  be  expended  by  the  Fiscal 
Service  during  the  three-month  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (lKA)(i)  In  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  title  that  relate  to  such 
Trust  Funds.  Payments  made  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  finally  accounted 
for  in  coordination  with  the  final  account- 
ing provided  for  in  paragraph  (IK A)  and 
shall  be  subject  to  annual  audit.  Proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  to  the  extent  prior  payments 
under  this  paragraph  were  greater  than  or 
less  than  actual  expenditures  by  the  Fiscal 
Service  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title.". 

(c)  Eptectivk  Dates.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall   apply   to   fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1986. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  to  three-month  periods  be- 
ginning after  September  30. 1986. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment  and  I  will 
make  my  statement  in  about  2  min- 
utes. 

It  simply  says  that  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration will  be  exempt  from  auto- 
matic cuts  under  the  Gramm-Rudman 
amendment. 

Last  year  the  GAO  did  a  stirvey  and 
found  that  half  of  the  people  who 
called  Social  Seciuity  offices  had  to 
call  three  and  four  times  before  they 
could  get  anybody  on  the  other  end  to 
help  them. 

That  same  survey  showed  that  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  people  who  went  to 
Social  Security  offices  had  to  wait  for 
more  than  a  half -hour  to  be  served. 


In  spite  of  all  these  deplorable  serv- 
ice circumstances,  last  year  there  was 
an  effort  to  start  a  process  that  could 
have  led  to  the  closing  of  hundreds  of 
Social  Security  offices  across  the  coun- 
try and  it  was  only  an  angry  response 
from  Congress  that  stopped  it. 

There  was  a  proposal  to  cut  17,000 
persons  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration over  a  5-year  period.  That 
would  have  amoimted  to  a  20-percent 
cut  in  personnel,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  how  the  Social  Security 
Administration  could  even  begin  to 
maintain  the  services  that  the  elderly 
are  entitled  to  with  that  kind  of  a  cut. 

Last  year  Congress  told  the  adminis- 
tration that  it  expected  them  to  re- 
store 1,000  positions  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  for  1986,  and 
that  has  not  been  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  this  for  two  rea- 
sons: No.  1,  last  year  there  was  a  pro- 
posal to  shut  a  number  of  Social  Secu- 
rity offices  in  my  State.  Second,  if  you 
have  ever  stood  around  a  Social  Secu- 
rity office  you  have  watched  people 
come  in  for  service  and  have  to  sit  for 
much  too  long,  and  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  personnel  in  the  Social  Security 
office— it  is  because  we  simply  do  not 
have  enough  personnel  to  serve  the  re- 
quirements of  the  elderly.  The  number 
of  people  on  Social  Security  is  going 
up  dramatically  every  year. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
really  be  a  breach  of  faith  not  to  ex- 
clude the  administrative  costs  of  oper- 
ating the  Social  Security  System,  per- 
sonnel, and  so  on.  There  are  roughly 
75,000  people  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration  serving  35  million 
people. 

This  amendment  simply  says,  and  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  it  is  impossible  to  say  precisely 
what  the  budget  impact  of  that  would 
be.  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  terri- 
bly great.  But  at  the  same  time  I  can 
tell  you  the  biu-den  on  the  elderly 
would  be  extensive  and  considerable 
unless  we  do  this. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
be  clear  on  what  this  amendment  does. 

As  I  understand  it,  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  do  is  to  exempt 
the  operation  of  aU  of  the  nontrust 
funded  administrative  practices  said 
services  provided  by  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  from  any  Gramm- 
Rudman  sequester  or  operation:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect.      

Mr.  HEINZ,  lb.  President,  I  was 
afraid  that  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  had  proposed,  liecause 
to  my  mind  it  would  set  a  very  danger- 
ous precedent  for  us  to  start  exempt- 
ing every  bureaucrat  who  worlts  with 
or  administers  the  trust  fund. 

We  are  talking  about  not  Just  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  here  or  the 
Medicare  trust  fund,  but  we  are  talk- 


ing about  the  airport  trust  fund.  We 
are  talking  about  the  highway  trust 
fund.  We  are  talldng  about,  I  suppose, 
the  waterway  trust  fund  in  which  user 
fees  are  deposited.  We  can  think  of 
probably  a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen  trust 
funds. 

By  the  way.  if  in  fact  we  establish 
the  precedent  of  protecting  from  the 
Gramm-Rudman  sequester  those  civil 
servants  who  administer  services  con- 
nected with  a  trust  fund,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  find  a  lot  of  other  agencies 
suddenly  developing  a  trust  f imd. 

Senator  Packwood  proposed  trust 
funding  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
very  much  for  the  reasons  that  are 
suggested  here. 

Some  people  have  proposed  trust 
funding  the  Customs  Service.  Then  all 
the  Ctistoms  people  will  get  special 
protection  at  some  point. 

I  suppose  someone  will  come  along 
and  trust  fund  Congress  and  the  next 
thing  you  Imow  we  will  not  be  able  to 
be  subject  to  Gramm-Rudman. 
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Well.  Mr.  President,  that  principle. 
It  seems  to  me.  is  Just  a  bad  principle. 
If  we  are  serious  about  cutting  the 
Federal  budget,  we  should  not  start 
exempting  one  group  of  civil  servants 
or  one  group  of  bureaucrats  Just  be- 
cause of  some  of  the  functions  they 
perform  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  a  program  that  happens  to 
have  a  trust  fund. 

So  I  move  to  table  the  Bumpers 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Would  the  Senator 
withhold? 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  motion  to  table  that  is  pending 
and  it  is  not  debatable,  the  Senator  Is 
advised. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  2  or  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  BYRD.  He  asked  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  to  with- 
hold the  motion. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  think  if  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  to  be  yielded  2  or  3  minutes, 
there  should  be  at  least  equal  time  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  make  that  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  that  request? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  shall  not. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
clear  on  the  request.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  re- 
quest has  been  made  that  there  be  2 


minutes  to  be  granted  to  the  Senator 
from  Arluuisas  and  2  minutes  to  be 
granted  to  the  other  side. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  people  wanted  to  speak  on 
this,  but  I  recognize  the  time  con- 
straints here  and  everybody  is  wanting 
to  get  going. 

I  want  to  make  this  point.  There  are 
now  36  million  people  on  Social  Secu- 
rity in  this  country  and  the  number  is 
going  up  dramatically  each  year. 

Now,  I  want  somebody  to  explain  to 
me  why  this  is  a  bad  amendment 
when,  obviously,  the  GAO  says  Social 
Security  caimot  even  begin  to  meet 
the  demand  now.  And  If  you  are 
adding  a  million  people  a  year  to  the 
system,  what  do  you  think  the  next 
GAO  report  is  going  to  show? 

I  can  tell  you  that  people  are  going 
great  distances  in  my  State  right 
now— we  are  a  rural  State— just  to 
apply  for  Social  Security,  sitting  there 
anywhere  from  15  minutes  to  2  hours 
to  file  their  application.  And  I  can  tell 
you  that  if  this  amendment  is  defeat- 
ed, they  will  be  sitting  there  for  3  or  4 
hours  and  going  even  greater  dis- 
tances. Because  every  Senator  here 
ought  to  realize  that  there  are  5.000 
Social  Security  offices  in  this  country 
serving  these  people.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  service  is  not  enough.  But 
I  can  tell  you  one  thing:  There  will  be 
a  lot  less  If  this  amendment  Is  not 
adopted,  and  you  can  explain  to  the  el- 
derly why  they  cannot  get  through  on 
the  telephone,  why  they  have  to  sit 
there  for  1  or  2  hours  just  to  file  their 
applications  for  Social  Security.  Five 
years  from  now,  there  will  be  5  million 
more  recipients.  Are  you  going  to  have 
the  same  inadequate  work  force  you 
have  now.  serving  41  million  people? 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration here  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  It. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  to  my  friend,  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  hearings  on  this  If  he 
would  like  to  bring  it  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Let  me  make  three  points.  This  very 
Issue  was  raised  In  the  conference  on 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  between 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House. 
It  was  clearly  understood  that,  so  long 
as  we  were  talking  about  the  adminis- 
trative costs,  which  are  now  $3.5  bil- 
lion, which  are  appropriated  every 
year,  just  like  hundreds  of  other  ac- 
counts, that  It  ought  to  be  treated  like 
all  other  accoimts. 

I  guarantee  you  that  there  were 
horror  stories  about  how  we  were 
imable  to  handle  people  on  the  tele- 
phone under  Social  Security  before 
Gramm-Rudman-HolUngs  was  invent- 
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ed.  and  there  will  be  trouble  with  it 
even  after  it  has  left  the  scene. 

It  is  a  $3.5  billion  appropriated  ac- 
count, just  like  the  other  appropriated 
accounts  of  our  Government,  and  this 
will  stay.  If  this  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, it  is  taken  out  of  the  sequester 
pressure  and  we  do  not  have  anybody 
there  putting  any  pressure  on  us  to 
get  our  budget  under  control,  because 
here  is  another  big  account  that  is 
never  going  to  be  touched. 

We  want  to  pay  Social  Security.  We 
have  exempted  it.  Why  are  we  going  to 
exempt  an  administrative  process  in 
the  administration  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people?  They  ought  to  be 
able  to  find  the  4-percent  savings  if 
there  is  a  sequester,  just  like  the  High- 
way Administration,  just  like  all  the 
other  parts  of  our  Government  that 
are  having  trouble  in  tough  fiscal 
times.  If  this  was  something  that  we 
had  dreamt  up  and  sort  of  hoodwinked 
the  House  into  agreeing  to,  perhaps 
we  ought  to  reconsider  it.  But  they 
know  it  is  in  here  in  conference.  They 
understand  it  and  they  agreed  to  it.  It 
should  not  have  special  treatment.  We 
are  not  trying  to  give  it  any  different 
treatment  than  any  other  account  of 
Government.  They  can  streamline  like 
everyone  else. 

If  I  have  any  further  time,  I  yield  it 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  this  point.  There  has 
been  much  made  about  trust  funds, 
that  if  we  are  going  to  exempt  the 
Social  Security  trust  fimd,  how  about 
the  highway  tnist  fund  and  how  about 
the  airport  trust  fund? 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
anyone  who  does  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  and  the  highway  trust  fund  or 
the  airport  trust  fund  or  any  other 
trust  fund  is  in  big  trouble. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  HxiNZ]  to  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (after  having  voted 
In  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Crak- 
stok].  On  this  vote  I  voted  "yea."  If 
he  were  present  and  voting.  Senator 
Crahston  would  vote  "nay."  There- 
fore, I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen], 


the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amatq],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Danforth],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Evans],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible], 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoYNiHAN],  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
nays  36.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  175  Leg.] 
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Abdnor 

Gorton 

McConnell 

Amutrong 

Gramm 

Melcher 

Bentsen 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Bingaman 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Boschwltz 

Hecht 

Pressler 

Broyhill 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Helms 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Hollings 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Dole 

Kasten 

Stennis 

Domenici 

lAxalt 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Long 

Thurmond 

Exon 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Goldwater 

Mattingly 
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Warner 

Andrews 

Glenn 

Matsunaga 

Baucus 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Harkin 

Mitchell 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Inouye 

RIegle 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Rockefeller 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Denton 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Specter 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Wilson 

Ford 

Mathias 

Zorinsky 
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Cohen 

Hart 

Pell 

Cranston 

Hawkins 

Roth 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Danforth 

McClure 

Symms 

Evans 

Moynihan 

Trible 

Gam 

Packwood 

Welcker 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2267  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  comment  on  this  vote.  I  think 
it  is  an  unfortunate  vote,  and  I  think 
it  is  an  improper  vote.  We  have  tried 
over  a  period  of  time  to  keep  Social 
Security  out  of  the  Federal  budget. 
We  have  acted  to  do  so  so  that  we 
would  not  go  in  and  try  to  chop  up  the 
Social  Security  system,  which  is  fi- 
nanced by  its  own  payroll  taxes.  The 
Social  Security  system  is  in  good  fi- 
nancial condition  as  we  know  it  at  the 
present  time. 

What  is  happening  here  is  that  the 
people  who  do  not  like  Social  Security, 
people  who  consistently  voted  against 
Social  Security  in  terms  of  cuts  in  the 
minimum  benefit,  cuts  in  the  early  re- 
tirement benefit,  cuts  in  the  COLA  ad- 
justments, for  the  most  part  are  the 
people  here  today  who  are  voting  to 
cut  the  ability  of  the  agency  to  act  ad- 
ministratively. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will 
come  to  order. 

D  1640 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
distressed  about  the  fact  that  a  tabling 
motion  was  offered  on  this  issue, 
which  is  a  very  important  issue,  with- 
out there  having  been  a  chance  for 
any  kind  of  meaningful  debate  on  the 
issue.  All  the  money  that  is  used  to 
run  Social  Security  administratively 
comes  out  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds;  it  is  money  that  is  considered  in 
terms  of  the  payroll  tax  contribution 
and  is  there  for  a  purpose.  Those  who 
run  Social  Security  have  to  decide 
what  the  administrative  needs  are.  All 
the  evidence  we  have  shows  that 
Social  Security  is  not  overstaffed.  In 
fact,  more  and  more  people  are  coming 
on  the  Social  Security  rolls.  It  is  be- 
coming more  difficult  to  handle  that 
administrative  load. 

When  people  are  calling  in  to  check 
their  Social  Security  status,  they  are 
finding  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  an- 
swers because  the  people  are  spread  so 
thin  within  the  agency  now  so  that 
citizens  who  have  to  get  answers  are 
having  difficulty  doing  so.  Sometimes 
they  have  to  go  back  several  times  to 
try  to  get  an  answer  or  to  wait  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

Social  Security  offices  across  the 
country  have  either  been  shut  down  or 
are  threatened  by  shutdown  because 
there  is  not  enough  staff  to  manage 
them. 

If  you  look  at  this  vote  total  we  have 
Just  had,  most  of  the  people— not  all 
but  most  of  the  people— that  are  on 
that  tabling  motion  today  are  people 
who  have  consistently  voted  to  cut 


Social  Security  in  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent ways  over  a  period  of  time.  So  I 
do  not  think  anybody  ought  to  be 
misled  about  what  is  going  on  here. 
People  are  trying  to  reach  over  into 
the  Social  Security  system  to  produce 
an  artificial  saving  so  they  can  some- 
how say  that  is  in  effect  reducing  the 
spending  of  Government  in  other  gen- 
eral areas  of  Government,  separate 
and  apart  from  Social  Security.  That 
is  what  is  going  on  here.  We  have  seen 
this  time  and  time  again. 

The  effort  to  cut  the  minimum  bene- 
fit, the  effort  to  cut  early  retirement 
benefits,  to  cut  the  COLA  benefit,  the 
effort  to  squeeze  other  people  out  in 
terms  of  their  Social  Security,  all  have 
been  made  not  to  save  Social  Security 
but  to  create  an  artificial  saving  to 
keep  from  cutting  other  Government 
spending  that  is  clearly  out  of  control. 
That  is  what  is  going  on  here. 

That  is  why  the  tabling  motion  was 
made,  because  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  this  issue  are  afraid  to  debate 
the  issue  before  the  vote.  They  want 
to  vote  first  and  not  have  any  debate. 
Whoever  voted  to  table  this  issue,  is 
going  to  have  this  come  back  to  haunt 
them  and  bite  them  in  the  future  and 
it  should.  It  is  an  attack  on  Social  Se- 
curity and  an  attack  on  Social  Securi- 
ty recipients.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
is. 

If  every  agency  in  the  Government 
were  as  competently  run  today  as  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  we 
would  save  billions  of  dollars.  If  you 
want  to  look  at  administrative  waste, 
go  to  the  Defense  Department.  There 
is  plenty  of  it  there.  Go  to  any  other 
agency  of  Government.  My  experience 
has  been  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  run  quite  efficiently.  Its  ad- 
ministrative cost  levels  are  lower,  by 
and  large,  than  in  other  areas  of  the 
Government. 

When  I  see  people  coming  in  here  to 
arbitrarily  cut  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, where  everybody  that  be- 
longs to  Social  Security  needs  a  timely 
response  and  you  need  administrative 
capabUity  in  order  to  provide  that,  to 
come  in  here  and  target  that  agency 
with  this  kind  of  Gramm-Rudman  cut, 
especially  after  we  have  had  all  the 
sophistry  in  the  past  about  protecting 
Social  Security  from  Gramm-Rudman 
and  then  to  see  them  come  back 
around  and  attack  Social  Security  in 
this  backdoor  fashion.  I  think  is 
wrong. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  and  it  ought  to  be 
unmasked.  I  hope  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity in  the  future  to  vote  on  this 
issue  again  after  we  have  had  a 
lengthy  debate.  I  want  to  see  people 
cast  those  same  votes  when  all  the 
facts  are  out  in  the  light  of  day. 

I  think  many  of  the  people  who 
voted  to  table  today,  if  they  knew  the 
public  was  going  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  vote,  might  think 
twice  about  it  and  vote  the  other  way. 


I  yield  the  floor. 

AMXinMCEI(T  NO.  3368 

(Purpose:  To  change  the  basis  for  computa- 
tion of  emergency  compensation  whenever 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  adjusts  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  the  1986 
crop  of  wheat  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.) 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren], 

for  himself,  and  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Nickles. 

Mr.  Melcher,  and  Mr.  Exon.  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  2268. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  1071X0(1  )(E)(U)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "marketing  year  for  such  crop" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  1986 
crop  and  the  marketing  year  for  each  of  the 
1987  through  1990  crops". 

AOJTTSTIIENT  OF  BASIS  OF  DETERMINATION  OF 
WHEAT  DEFICIENCY  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  modify  the  basis  for 
determination  of  a  portion  of  wheat 
deficiency  payments  for  the  1986 
wheat  crop. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  at  the 
outset,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  1  cent.  Ac- 
cording to  CBO  estimates  received  this 
afternoon,  there  is  no  cost  associated, 
with  the  amendment.  Consequently, 
this  amendment  is  not  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  in- 
cluded a  provision  which  requires  a 
portion  of  the  deficiency  payment  to 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
duced loan  rate  or  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  mar- 
keting year.  In  the  past,  the  entire  de- 
ficiency was  based  on  the  loan  rate  or 
the  average  price  during  the  first  5 
months  of  the  marketing  year.  Under 
previous  law,  producers  could  get  their 
entire  deficiency  payment  5  months 
after  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year.  For  wheat,  that  meant  producers 
received  their  deficiency  payments  in 
November.  Under  the  farm  bill  en- 
acted in  December,  producers  can  get 
a  portion  of  their  deficiency  payment 
in  November,  but  must  wait  until  June 
or  July  of  the  next  year  to  receive  the 
balance. 

The  1985  farm  bill  provides  for  two 
deficiency  payments,  in  essence.  The 
regular  deficiency  payment  is  based  on 
the  difference  between  the  target 
price  and  the  statutory  loan  rate  or 
the  average  market  price  during  the 


first  5  months  of  the  marketing  year, 
whichever  is  higher.  The  Secretary 
has  the  authority  under  the  law  to 
reduce  the  loan  rate  by  up  to  20  per- 
cent. If  the  Secretary  uses  this  author- 
ity, which  he  has  for  the  1986  wheat 
crop,  the  producer  is  then  entitled  to 
another  deficiency  payment.  This  pay- 
ment is  based  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  statutory  loan  rate  and  the 
new  loan  rate  or  the  average  market 
price  during  the  entire  marketing 
year. 

The  1986  program  for  wheat  pro- 
vides for  a  target  price  of  $4.38  per 
bushel.  The  statutory  loan  rate  is  $3, 
providing  for  a  maximum  deficiency 
payment  of  $1.38.  The  Secretary  did 
use  his  authority  to  drop  the  loan  rate 
to  $2.40  thereby  providing  for  a  second 
deficiency  pajmient  with  a  maximum 
rate  of  60  cents.  It  is  this  deficiency 
payment  which  is  determined  by  using 
the  market  price  for  the  entire  mar- 
keting year.  As  the  law  stands  now. 
farmers  must  wait  until  June  or  July 
1987  to  receive  this  second  payment  on 
a  crop  that  is  harvested,  in  Oklahoma, 
in  May  1986.  For  wheat,  the  marketing 
year  ends  in  May  the  year  after  the 
crop  is  harvested.  When  this  provision 
was  included,  obviously  little  thought 
was  given  as  to  the  effect  this  would 
have  on  producers'  income  and  their 
ability  to  pay  their  operating  loans  or 
their  ability  to  cash-flow. 

American  farmers  are  having  a  very 
difficult  time  generating  enough  cash 
to  meet  their  current  expenses  right 
now.  If  they  cannot  get  all  of  their  de- 
ficiency payment  until  the  summer  of 
1987,  many  will  be  unable  to  raise 
enough  cash  to  put  in  the  1987  crop 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  produce  a  financial  statement 
which  cash-flows  this  year.  Farmers 
need  to  receive  their  payments  in  a 
prompt  manner;  they  cannot  afford  to 
wait  an  entire  year  to  be  paid  for  their 
crop.  Creditors  will  be  hesitant  to  pro- 
vide a  farmer  money  for  the  1987  crop 
if  the  farmer  cannot  pay  off  his  loan 
for  the  1986  crop. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  is  very 
serious.  There  could  be  many  produc- 
ers forced  out  of  business  simply  be- 
cause of  the  provision  contained  in  the 
1985  act. 

It  is  true,  we  adopted  the  same  pro- 
vision in  the  farm  bill  for  com.  Howev- 
er, com  producers  are  not  faced  with 
the  problem  encoimtered  by  wheat 
producers.  A  com  farmer's  balance 
sheet  and  his  ability  to  cash-flow  will 
not  l>e  changed  if  he  receives  the  bal- 
ance of  his  deficiency  payments  12 
months  after  the  marketing  year 
begins  or  5  months  after.  This  is  be- 
cause the  marketing  year  for  com 
begins  on  September  1  and  ends  on 
August  31.  If  the  payment  is  based  on 
the  first  5  months  of  the  marketing 
year,  they  get  their  payment  in  Febru- 
ary. If  the  payment  is  based  on  the 
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full  12  months  of  the  marketing  year, 
they  get  the  payment  7  months  later, 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  The  com 
farmer's  cash-flow  statement  remains 
the  same  for  that  calendar  year. 

Wheat  producers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  affected  because  the  wheat 
marketing  year  begins  on  June  1  and 
ends  on  May  31.  This  means  that  if 
the  payment  is  based  on  a  5-month  av- 
erage, the  producer  gets  the  money  in 
November  of  tliis  year.  If  the  payment 
is  based  on  a  12-month  average,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  producer  will  not  get 
the  payment  until  July  of  the  next 
year.  This  creates  a  shortfall  for  the 
current  year.  For  wheat  producers, 
unlike  com  producers,  there  is  a  cash- 
flow problem. 

The  amendment  we  are  considering 
today  will  correct  this  problem  by  re- 
quiring that  all  deficiency  pasrments 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age market  price  received  during  the 
first  5  months  of  the  marketing  year 
instead  of  the  entire  marketing  year. 
This  modification  would  only  affect 
the  1986  wheat  crop.  The  amendment 
does  not  modify  the  farm  bill  with  re- 
spect to  future  crops. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  amendment 
wiU  not  cost  the  Federal  Government 
1  cent.  Without  its  adoption,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  place  a  tremendous 
burden  on  the  wheat  farmers  of  our 
Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  once 
again.  Mr.  President,  that  this  amend- 
ment will  not  cost  the  taxpayers.  Ac- 
cording to  a  CBO  estimate  received 
this  afternoon,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
cost  at  all  associated  with  this  amend- 
ment. Consequently,  the  amendment 
is  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Let  me  explain  very  briefly.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  farm  bill  we 
passed,  there  are  two  deficiency  pay- 
ments. One  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
normal  statutory  loan  rate  and  the 
target  price.  The  other  is  under  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  reduce  the  loan  rate  from  $3 
down  to  $2.40.  That  additional  80  cent 
deficiency  payment,  according  to  the 
way  the  farm  biU  was  drafted,  would 
not  be  paid  until  aft^i  the  end  of  the 
marketing  year  and  would  be  based 
upon  a  12-month  average  price.  In  the 
past,  we  have  always  based  a  deficien- 
cy payment  on  the  average  of  the  first 
5  months'  prices.  That  would  mean, 
ironically,  that  while  the  farmers  are 
being  pressed  so  hard  right  now  in 
terms  of  their  cash-flow,  the  second 
deficiency  payment  would  not  be  paid 
until  after  that  entire  marketing  year. 
This  would  create  cash-flow  problems. 

Bir.  President,  by  shifting  this  for  1 
year  only,  given  the  fact  that  the 
market  price  is  now  below  the  loan 
rate  for  both  the  $3  and  the  $2.40, 
there  is  no  cost  at  all  associated  in  al- 
lowing the  farmers  to  have  the  usual  5 


months'  average  and  be  able  to  be  paid 
within  the  same  calendar  year  that 
they  have  harvested  the  crops.  It  is 
very  important  because  when  they  go 
to  the  bank,  they  need  to  be  able  to 
show  that  cash-flow  to  get  their  loans 
to  plant  the  crop  for  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  defer  further 
explanation  in  light  of  the  time  con- 
straints on  my  colleagues.  I  believe  it 
is  understood  by  those  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
amendment  might  be  accepted. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate and  compliment  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  my  friend 
and  colleague  [Mr.  Boren].  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  and  a 
sponsor  of  the  earlier  legislation  that 
did  the  same  thing. 

Basically,  by  moving  this  up  from 
July  to  November  or  Decemljer,  this 
would  allow  farmers  to  receive  defi- 
ciency payments  in  the  same  time 
period  they  have  received  them  for 
the  last  several  years.  With  wheat 
prices  being  as  low  as  they  are,  it 
would  make  sense.  To  say  they  are 
having  cash-flow  problems  would  be 
an  understatement. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  can  agree  to  it. 
I  hope  we  can  do  it  by  voice  vote.  It  is 
a  positive  amendment,  a  good  amend- 
ment for  wheat  farmers.  It  will  not 
have  any  impact  on  the  budget. 

Basically,  we  are  talking  about 
moving  it  up  in  the  fiscal  year,  but  al- 
lowing the  wheat  farmer  to  have  the 
payments  in  the  same  calendar  year. 
That  is  the  way  they  have  had  it  in 
the  past,  that  is  the  way  it  will  be  this 
year  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to.  I 
hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
.question? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  Just  apply  to  wheat? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  and 
for  this  year.  We  are  in  a  difficult  situ- 
ation and  we  want  to  move  the  pay- 
ment date  this  year  for  wheat  only  be- 
cause of  the  price  situation,  according 
to  the  CBO  estimates,  without  having 
any  budgetary  impact  at  all.  So  for 
wheat  farmers,  when  they  have  har- 
vested that  wheat,  let  us  say  in  May  or 
June  of  this  year,  instead  of  having  to 
wait  until  July  of  the  following  year  to 
get  their  payment,  they  would  get 
their  payment  in  November. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  understand  that  part 
of  it.  I  just  want  to  know  if  anybody 
else  is  taken  care  of.  It  appears  we  are 
reaching  all  the  way  back  to  1982,  or 
trying  to,  to  pay  for  flood  and  other 
disasters,  droughts,  and  I  think  before 
this  night  is  over,  I  may  have  a  little 
1983  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Budget  Committee  that 


this  is  budget  neutral.  I  am  advised 
there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  I 
Icnow  of  no  objections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  may  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  be  privileged  to 
add  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

D  1850 

Is  there  further  debate?  Is  there  fur- 
ther debate  on  the  amendment? 

The  amendment  (No.  2268)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2369 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  adequate  financing 
of  costs  incurred  by  the  Fiscal  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  in  provid- 
ing services  relating  to  the  social  security 
trust  funds) 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 

there  further  amendments? 
Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     California     [Mr. 

Wilson],  for  himself,  Mr.  Lcgar,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Hkinz,  and  Mr.  Triblc,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  2269. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  l>e  dispensed 

with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment, add  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Subsection  (g)  of  section  201  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401(g))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (l)(A)(ii),  by  inserting 
after  "(ii)"  the  following:  "the  sum  derived 
by  adding  (I)  the  amounts  required  to  be  ex- 
pended from  the  Trust  Funds  for  such 
three-month  period  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(5),  and  (II)".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subsection 
the  following: 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Managing  Trustee  is  directed  to 
pay  from  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  for  allocation 


to  the  Fiscal  Service  of  such  Department. 
the  amounts  estimated  by  the  Managing 
Trustee  which  will  be  expended  by  such 
Service  during  the  three-month  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (IKlKi)  in  connection 
with  the  non-personnel  costs  of  administra- 
tion of  title  II  relating  to  such  Trust  Funds. 
Payments  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  finally  accounted  for  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  final  accounting  provided  for 
in  paragraphs  (IKA)  and  shall  be  subject  to 
annual  audit.  Proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  in  payments  subsequently  made  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  to  the  extent  prior 
payments  were  greater  than  or  less  than 
actual  expenditures  by  such  Service.". 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
have  established.  Social  Security  pay- 
ments have  been  protected  from  se- 
questration under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law,  but  the  moneys 
necessary  to  print  and  mail  the  Social 
Security  checks  are  subject  to  seques- 
tration. Now,  that  I  think  is  unintend- 
ed and  it  is  simply  a  function,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  fact  that  rather  than 
having  the  funds  paid  for  directly 
from  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
itself  there  is  a  roundatiout  procedure 
employed.  The  Financial  Management 
Service,  which  is  within  the  Treasury 
Department,  is  the  agency  actually  re- 
sponsible for  issuing  and  mailing  all 
Social  Security  benefit  checks.  But  in- 
stead of  its  being  reimbursed  directly 
from  the  trust  fund,  it  currently  works 
in  a  different  fashion.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Fund  instead  makes  pay- 
ment to  the  general  fund.  The  FMS 
within  Treasury  receives  an  appropria- 
tion and  thereby,  of  course,  is  subject 
to  sequestration. 

Now,  the  point  very  simply  stated  is 
that  if  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
itself  directly  mailed  and  printed  the 
checks,  there  would  be  no  question  be- 
cause sequestration  would  never  come 
into  play.  So  what  we  are  seeking  to 
do  very  simply  is  to  achieve  just  about 
that  same  effect  without  amending 
Gramm-Rudman  and  without  amend- 
ing the  budget. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  wn^SON.  Yes.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  for  yield- 
ing. I  would  like  to  know,  if  the  Senate 
were  to  adopt  his  amendment,  were  it 
to  become  law,  whether  it  would  in 
any  way  prevent  a  sequester  from 
going  into  effect  that  would  cut,  for 
example,  any  kind  of  controllable  ex- 
pense in  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration? Controllable  expenses  typical- 
ly are  such  expenses  as  personnel  pay, 
those  kinds  of  costs.  Or  does  his 
amendment  only  affect  the  kinds  of 
costs  that  must  be  incurred  every  time 
the  Social  Security  check  is  mailed, 
that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  paper  for  the 
check,  the  cost  of  printing  the  check, 
the  cost  of  postage,  which  are  literally, 
I  think,  within  the  commonsense 
meaning  of  the  world  "uncontrolla- 
ble"? 


Are  there  any  controllable  costs  that 
would  be  exempted  from  Gramm- 
Rudman  sequestration? 

Mr.  WnSON.  No,  there  are  not. 
They  are  uncontrollable  expenses. 
They  are  the  paper,  they  are  the  post- 
age, they  are  the  cost  of  printing,  and 
the  mailing. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  answer.  Mr.  President,  the  reason  I 
make  that  point  is  that  there  is,  at 
least  on  the  surface,  similarity  be- 
tween this  amendment  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Bumpers].  Senator  Bump- 
ers' amendment,  however,  would  have 
exempted  $3.5  billion  worth  of  ex- 
penses, most  of  which,  if  not  all  of 
which,  were  in  the  common  parlance 
"controllable"  expenses.  And  so  I 
think  we  have  established  for  the 
record  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
California  has  made  clear  that  these 
kinds  of  costs  which  he  has  referred  to 
in  his  amendment,  which  his  amend- 
ment covers,  would  but  for  an  over- 
sight that  was  made  at  some  point  in 
the  past  normally  have  been  costs  that 
would  have  been  borne  by  the  Social 
Security  trust  tund.  My  understanding 
is  in  fact  the  trust  fund  will  bear  those 
costs. 

Mr.  WII^SON.  That  is  correct.  The 
only  change,  the  simple  change  Is  that 
they  will  make  reimbursement  directly 
to  the  Financial  Management  Service. 
It  does  not  amend  Gramm-Rudman. 
It  does  not  amend  or  change  the 
Budget  Act.  It  does  not  affect  costs 
except  in  the  sense  that  what  it  will  do 
is  allow  the  Financial  Management 
Service  to  gain  full  reimbursement  re- 
quired in  order  to  make  timely  deliv- 
ery of  the  checlis. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  on  this 
side. 
Mr.  RIEGLE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  what  this  amendment  does 
and  I  gather  that  it  is  designed  to 
affect  Social  Security  in  a  way  that  I 
think  is  probably  going  to  hurt  it. 
Now,  as  I  understand  it,  in  listening  to 
the  Senator— and  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  California  will  persuade  me  to 
the  contrary— the  thrust  of  his  amend- 
ment is  to  see  to  it  that  there  would  be 
no  cuts  in  administrative  service  costs 
with  respect  to  sending  out  the  Social 
Security  checks.  Am  I  right  in  think- 
ing that? 

Mr.  WILSON.  It  is  designed  and 
would  achieve  the  effect  of  allowing 
the  agency  that  has  the  responsibility 
for  printing  and  mailing  the  checks  to 
receive  full  direct  reimbursement  from 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund. 

It  thereby  eliminates  the  possibility 
of  sequestration  and  the  reduction  of 
the  funding  necessary  for  full  cost  re- 
imbursement, for  the  cost  of  printing 
and  mailing. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  What  areas  of  Social 
Security,  may  I  ask,  would  be  affected 
by  Gramm-Rudman  cuts,  then? 

Mr.  WILSON.  By  Gramm-Rudman 
costs? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  By  sequester  tinder 
the  Gramm-Rudman  law?  What  area 
of  Social  Security  then,  administrative 
activity  would  be  cut? 

Mr.  WILSON.  None. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  None  whatsoever? 

Mr.  WILSON.  No,  because  this 
would  avoid  any  appropriation.  The 
point  is  that  if  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  itself  were  directed  to 
print  and  mail  the  checks,  obviously 
there  would  be  no  sequestration.  But 
because  instead  we  employ  an  office 
within  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, that  Department  and  that  office 
now  receive  an  appropriation  and 
therefore  are  subject  to  sequestration. 
So  what  this  would  do  is  achieve  the 
effect  of  a  direct  payment  from  the 
Social  Security  trust  fimd  to  FMS  and 
thereby  eliminate  any  problem  with 
there  being  less  than  full  costs  being 
reimbursed. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  I  would  yield  for 
a  question  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  checks  that  go  out  to  Social 
Security  recipients  each  month,  the 
manual  labor  and  the  printing  of  the 
checks,  the  envelopes,  the  postage,  all 
of  that,  is  done  by  Treasury,  not  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  the  money  that 
we  appropriate  to  Treasury  is  actually 
used  for  this  purpose.  So  what  the 
Senator  is  doing— and  I  am  going  to 
support  the  Senator,  I  am  going  to 
support  this  amendment— is  exempt- 
ing that  part  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's appropriation  that  they  use  for 
the  mailing,  for  the  printing,  whatever 
that  costs,  the  printing,  postage,  and 
everything  it  takes  to  get  these  checks 
out  every  month.  Is  that  not  a  fair 
statement? 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  is  a  fair  state- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
correct  because  what  he  is  really 
sajring,  and  this  is  the  fact.  Is  that  this 
amendment  will  result  in  funds  from 
the  Social  Security  trust  fimd  which 
are  being  used  to  pay  for  the  printing 
and  mailing  not  going  through  the 
roundabout  procedure  of  going  into 
the  general  fimd  through  an  appro- 
priation which  is  sequesterable. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield?  I  can  give  you  the  num- 
bers that  nail  down  the  coffin  on  this. 
The  Financial  Management  Service 
within  the  Department  of  Treasury 
performs  a  number  of  services,  includ- 
ing a  mail  house  function  for  a  variety 
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of  Government  agencies— Social  Secu- 
rity, VA  benefits,  IRS  refunds  and 
civil  service  checks.  It  works  like  this. 
Plfty-one  million  dollars  in  expense  is 
incurred  this  year  for  check  mailing 
by  Social  Security,  so  the  Financial 
Management  Service  technically 
spends  the  $51  million  necessary  to 
send  out  these  checks,  and  then  sends 
a  bill  to  Social  Security.  Social  Securi- 
ty pays  it.  Now,  when  a  sequester 
order  comes  in  and  the  $51  million  is 
cut,  the  necessary  check  mailing  serv- 
ices would  be  reduced.  Social  Security 
is  not  affected.  The  services  are  affect- 
ed. So  all  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  is  doing  here  is  struc- 
turing the  system  just  as  if  Social  Se- 
curity mailed  the  checks  themselves. 

D  1900 

What  we  are  doing  is  making  an  ac- 
counting change  for  bookkeeping  pur- 
poses, just  as  if  Social  Security  mailed 
the  checks  themselves  rather  than 
pairing  the  Financial  Management 
Service  to  do  this.  It  is  a  simple,  rea- 
sonable amendment— no  hidden  trap- 
doors. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  should  like  to 
make  this  point:  As  I  understand  it,  it 
is  a  very  graphic  description  of  what 
happens.  What  Social  Security  does,  in 
effect,  is  that  they  are  contracting 
with  financial  services  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  perform  this  function 
for  them,  and  they  reimburse  them 
for  that  fimction.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Without  this 
amendment,  if  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  were  to  take  effect  and  there  was 
a  sequester  order,  the  $51  million  that 
the  Senator  just  mentioned  would  be 
subject  to  a  sequester  order,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  So  the  difference  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  simply  one 
of  degree. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  will  respond. 

In  this  situation,  we  are  talking 
about  postal  charges  that  are  paid  ul- 
timately to  the  Postal  Service  and 
what  is  in  essence  a  Government  mail 
house  that  sends  the  checks.  In  the 
case  of  the  distinguished  Senator's 
amendment,  we  were  talking  about 
$3.7  billion.  We  were  talking  about 
78,000  employees.  We  were  talking 
about  a  number  of  activities  within  an 
agency  that  last  year  gave  back  $100 
million,  the  year  before  gave  back  $100 
million,  the  year  before  that  gave  back 
$70  million.  That  is  the  difference,  and 
it  is  a  very  significant  one  indeed. 

Bftr.  BUMPERS.  As  I  say.  it  is  just  a 
matter  of  degree. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  this  is  not  just  postage.  This  is 


manpower  for  the  printing,  manpower 
for  operating  the  mailing  machines— 
the  whole  9  yards;  $51  million. 

If  there  were  a  10  percent  sequester 
order,  that  $51  million  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  $5.1  million  sequester. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  I  intend 
to  support  the  amendment.  But  to  sug- 
gest that,  somehow  or  other,  this 
amendment  has  no  effect  on  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  we  are  not  amending  the 
Gramm-Rudman  Jaw  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  not 
having  yielded  the  floor,  let  me  ask 
this  question  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia: What  would  the  effect  of  this 
be  on  district  offices? 

Mr.  WILSON.  It  would  have  no 
effect  on  district  offices  because  it 
does  not  relate  to  them.  It  relates 
purely  to  the  printing  and  processing 
and  mailing  of  the  checks. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  what  a  sequester  order  under 
Gramm-Rudman  would  do  to  district 
offices  of  Social  Security? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Yes,  but  that  would 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  this. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
California  tell  me  what  that  would  be? 
My  understanding  is  that  if  we  have  a 
sequester  under  Gramm-Rudman,  the 
administrative  moneys  available  that 
nm  the  district  offices  of  Social  Secu- 
rity will  be  cut.  Is  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia? 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  administrative? 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  How  about  those 
people  who  work  on  the  administra- 
tive side  of  Sociaa  Security,  who  have 
the  job  of  registering  new  benefici- 
aries? If  there  is  a  sequester  under 
Gramm-Rudman,  would  that  person 
not  also  be  cut? 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  administrative 
services  would  be  subject  to  sequester, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  So  they  would  be  cut 
as  well. 

How  about  people  in  Social  Security 
who  provide  basic  services— answer  the 
phones  and  deal  with  citizens  who 
walk  into  local  offices  to  check  on  the 
status  of  their  Social  Security  ac- 
count? If  there  is  a  Gramm-Rudman 
sequester,  those  personnel  would  also 
be  cut,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Administrative  serv- 
ices would  be  subject  to  the  sequester. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  Senator  this  is  that,  for  some 
reason,  he  is  making  a  differentiation 
and  saying  that  the  people  who  mail 
out  the  checks  should  be  protected 
from  sequester  cuts,  but  the  rest  of 
the  Social  Security  functions  that  are 
carried  out  by  these  other  people— 
those  who  run  the  district  offices,  who 
register  new  beneficiaries,  who  answer 
inquiries  of  people  about  their  Social 
Security  accounts— you  do  not  make 
any   provisions   for   them,   and   they 


would     be    subject     to     cuts     under 
Gramm-Rudman. 

Mr.  WILSON.  This  relates  purely  to 
the  processing  and  mailing  of  the 
checks. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Why  does  the  Senator 
make  that  differentiation?  Why  is  it 
more  important  to  exempt  that  group 
of  employees  that  is  mailing  out  the 
checks  than  it  is  to  not  exempt  the 
employees  who  are  figiiring  out  who 
the  checks  should  be  mailed  to  and 
what  the  amounts  are?  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  difference— why  you  can 
make  a  differentiation  and  exempt 
one  group  but  not  exempt  another 
group  that  is  equally  vital  in  getting 
the  right  amounts  to  people. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
just  made  that  distinction.  But  I  think 
the  real  answer  to  the  question  is  that 
these  are  uncontrollable  costs.  There 
is  nothing  the  Social  Security  trust 
fund  can  do  about  the  cost  of  postage. 
It  costs  them  the  same  as  you  and 
me— I  take  that  back.  It  costs  them  a 
good  deal  more.  There  is  nothing  they 
can  do  about  the  cost  of  printing. 
Those  are  uncontrollable. 

The  Senator  is  talking  about  mini- 
mal personnel  costs  in  this  amend- 
ment. Knowing  that  he,  and  I  think 
probably  everybody  else  on  this  floor, 
does  not  wish  to  create  a  situation, 
particularly  through  inadvertence, 
where  we  have  risked  the  untimely  de- 
livery or  the  delivery  to  less  than  all 
the  recipients  of  the  funds  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  I  would  urge  that  we 
cure  this  existing  defect,  and  we  can 
do  it  very  simply. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  explain? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Just  a  minute.  I  say  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

This  is  precisely  the  problem.  You 
have  taken  out  a  very  small  part  of 
the  total  administrative  effort  of 
Social  Security.  You  have  taken  out 
only  the  mailing  of  the  checks.  But.  in 
a  sense,  everything  that  comes  before 
that  is  actually,  in  many  respects,  even 
more  important,  because  that  deter- 
mines who  gets  the  check,  when  they 
should  get  the  check,  what  the 
amount  of  the  check  should  be;  if 
there  is  a  mistake,  how  it  should  be 
cleared  up,  and  so  forth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  have 
done  with  your  amendment  is  that  you 
are  leaving  the  entire  rest  of  the 
Social  Security  administrative  area 
subject  to  these  cuts.  You  are  going  to 
let  the  sequester  come  in  and  slice 
down  those  areas  where  we  know  we 
have  problems,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  have  carved  out  this  one  narrow 
area  which  has  to  do  only  with  mailing 
out  the  checks,  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong,  and  saying  that  that  area  Is 
more  important  and  there  should  be 
no  automatic  sequester  cut  in  that 
area. 
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What  I  want  to  understand  before 
we  finish  discussing  this— because 
there  was  no  debate  before,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
abruptly  and  improperly  cut  off 
debate  on  this  amendment  when  it 
was  offered  by  Senator  Bttmfers  earli- 
er, in  his  full-scale  effort  to  protect 
the  administrative  aspect  of  Social  Se- 
curity. So  I  want  to  understand  why 
we  are  exempting  one  part  of  the  ad- 
ministrative effort  to  Social  Security 
but  we  are  not  at  the  same  time  ex- 
empting the  rest  of  Social  Security  for 
precisely  the  same  reasons.  I  have  not 
heard  any  answer  to  that  yet.  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  an  answer. 

Mr.  WILSON.  One  answer  is  that  we 
are  talking  in  this  case  about  funds 
coming  directly  from  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  All  the  funds  come  di- 
rectly from  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund.  All  the  administrative  efforts 
that  are  paid  for  by  Social  Security, 
that  carry  out  the  Social  Security 
function,  are  paid  for  out  of  the  Social 
Security  Triist  Fund.  It  is  a  self-fi- 
nancing operation.  They  pay  their 
own  bills.  I  do  not  understand  what 
the  differentiation  is  that  you  are 
making. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  I  answer  the 
question,  with  the  Senator's  permis- 
sion? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Senator  is  will- 
ing to  take  a  try  at  it. 

Mr.  WII£ON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

D1910 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  see  if  I  could  explain  to  the  Senate 
how  this  works  and  why  the  Senator 
from  California  has  done  this  precise- 
ly in  the  right  manner. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan, if  you  take  the  FMS,  Federal  Mail 
Service,  it  is  a  department  of  Govern- 
ment. It  does  a  lot  of  things  by  way  of 
service  for  the  Government.  One  thing 
it  does  is  mail  out  Social  Security 
checks.  What  happened  under 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  is  that 
under  current  law  without  this  change 
there  was  a  sequester  of  FMS.  FMS 
got  sequestered.  It  got  its  3.4-percent 
cut  so  it  did  what  it  could  to  save 
money  within  Its  hundreds  of  person- 
nel, even  though  it  had  charge  of  mail- 
ing out  mail  for  all  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  Social  Security's  $51  million  was 
not  cut.  They  did  the  service  for  Social 
Security  in  total.  That  was  current 
law. 

All  this  amendment  is  saying  is  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  that,  that  is 
the  way  it  will  be. 

FMS  will  take  a  sequester  but  in  no 
event  will  they  sequester  the  Social 


Security  funds  that  come  directly  to  it 
from  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  explanation,  and  I  understand 
that  with  respect  to  the  mailing  costs. 
But  is  it  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  as  it 
relates  to  the  other  administrative 
costs  of  Social  Security,  the  people 
who  run  the  district  offices,  the  people 
who  process  the  claims,  the  people 
who  ariswer  the  phones,  deal  with 
walk-in  traffic  of  people  who  are  in 
asking  questions  about  their  Social  Se- 
curity accounts,  all  those  functions  as 
I  understand  it  will  be  cut  if  there  is  a 
Gramm-Rudman  sequester. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  there  is  a 
Gramm-Rudman  sequester  the  overall 
administrative  functions  of  the  $3.7 
billion  agency  called  Social  Security, 
which  some  years  adds  offices,  some 
years  closes  offices,  some  years  adds 
hundreds  of  employees,  some  years  is 
frozen,  yes,  it  will  take  the  same  kind 
of  cut  as  all  the  rest  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Government. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  Is  precisely  my 
concern. 

So  in  the  other  areas  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  there  will  be 
the  automatic  cuts  in  the  administra- 
tive levels  if  there  is  a  sequester  under 
Gramm-Rudman.  So  those  areas  will 
have  to  shave  down.  But  for  some 
reason  the  Senator  is  differentiating 
out  the  part  that  has  only  to  do  with 
the  mailing  of  the  checks;  the  Senator 
protects  that  part. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  What  about  all  those 

things  that  lead  up  to 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Determining  how 
much  money  is  properly  in  a  person's 
account,  what  the  amount  of  the 
check  should  be,  when  the  check 
should  go  out,  when  the  person  is  eli- 
gible. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is 
right.  We  want  to  make  sure  they  get 
their  checks  and  they  will  get  their 
checks  and  the  agency  will  have  to  ac- 
conmiodate  like  every  other  agency  of 
Government. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  is  going 
to  happen  and  why  they  were  right  in 
tabling  the  previous  amendment. 

To  have  it  any  other  way  is  to  take 
the  $3.8  billion  agency  that  adminis- 
ters Social  Security,  take  it  out  and 
say  the  rest  of  Government  takes  its 
cut,  all  of  the  rest  of  Government 
takes  its  cut,  half  of  the  cut  comes  out 
of  defense,  and  half  comes  out  of  edu- 
cation, half  comes  out  of  agriculture, 
and  the  Senate  just  decided  they  were 
not  going  to  do  that.  That  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  debate  that  the  Senator 
wants  to  bring  up  again  that  we  fin- 
ished. 

We  did  not  try  to  move  quickly.  We 
did  not  even  know  the  amendment  was 
coming  up.  That  is  for  sure.  We  had 
lists  of  amendments  around  here  for 


days  and  we  did  not  even  know  it  was 
coming  up.  It  came  up.  We  debated  it 
and  we  tabled  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  think  when  we  originally  handled 
Gramm-Rudman  on  the  floor  there 
was  a  real  fight  on  the  issue  of  Social 
Security.  Steps  were  taken  to  protect 
Social  Security,  to  put  Social  Security 
to  the  side. 

But  what  I  think  is  happening  here 
is  that  we  are  seeing  a  back-door  at- 
tempt to  reach  in  and  in  effect  to  cut 
into  the  effectiveness  of  Social  Securi- 
ty. 

Social  Security  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficiently run  agencies  within  our  Fed- 
eral Government  system  with  respect 
to  the  percentage  of  costs  that  goes 
for  administrative  activity.  It  is  one  of 
the  lowest.  It  is  much  lower  than  we 
find  in  the  Pentagon.  It  is  much  lower 
than  we  find  in  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  not  heard  anybody  make  an 
argument  that  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration today  is  poorly  managed, 
is  overstaffed,  is  a  sloppy  operation  in 
terms  of  lots  of  extra  people  sitting 
around  doing  nothing. 

The  picture  that  I  have  and  the  re- 
ports I  have  gotten  are  to  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  an  agency  that  is 
spread  very  thin  and  more  and  more 
people  are  coming  on  to  Social  Securi- 
ty all  the  time. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  will  have  net 
addition  of  people  to  the  Social  Securi- 
ty system— I  am  talking  about  people 
who  will  be  entitled  to  receive  Social 
Security  benefits  and  require  process- 
ing and  so  forth— in  the  amount  of  a 
million  people  a  year.  So  the  workload 
to  service  the  people  of  the  country  is 
growing  in  Social  Security. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  time  when  we 
want  to  come  tdong  with  automatic 
cuts,  and  I  do  not  think  frankly  we 
have  the  capacity  here  in  the  Senate 
to  have  the  knowledge  to  say  that  this 
is  the  place  where  we  ought  to  be 
going  out  and  cutting  costs  on  an  auto- 
matic basis  in  an  agency  separately 
fimded,  which  is  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

I  just  do  not  think  we  can  make  the 
case  that  says  we  should  do  that.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  think  we  should  do  that. 
I  think  it  has  a  separate  administra- 
tion of  people  who  oversee  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  system,  and 
they  are  in  a  position  to  decide  what 
the  level  of  administrative  personnel  is 
that  they  require. 

But  what  we  are  finding  is  that  the 
Social  Security  offices  aroimd  the 
country  are  being  shut  down.  People 
are  finding  that  if  they  caU  into  a 
Social  Security  office  to  try  to  get 
needed  information  about  their  Social 
Security  account  status  they  are  not 
getting    timely     answers,     they     are 
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having  difficulty  getting  through  be- 
cause the  workload  is  so  heavy  with 
the  existing  base  of  personnel. 

And  so  to  come  in  here  now  with  an 
amendment  that  exempts  the  mailing 
costs,  that  somehow  says  the  mailing 
cost  is  more  important  than  the  proc- 
essing cost,  figuring  out  how  much  a 
person  is  entitled  to  receive,  when 
they  are  eligible,  when  their  checks 
ought  to  start  and  whether  adjust- 
ments are  needed  in  their  checks.  To 
■ay  we  are  not  going  to  protect  that 
put  of  the  administrative  effort  so 
they  really  know  what  we  are  doing  in 
Social  Security,  we  are  going  to  have 
the  automatic  cuts  there,  but  we  are 
going  to  turn  around  and  say,  "But  we 
are  not  going  to  have  any  cuts  when 
we  send  the  checks  out,  we  are  going 
to  send  the  checks  out  whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong,  let  us  get  the 
checks  out." 

Well,  we  do  need  to  get  the  checks 
out  but  it  is  very  important  that  at  the 
same  time  we  provide  the  protection 
for  the  check  writers  and  the  check 
senders  that  we  provide  the  same  pro- 
tection for  the  people  who  have  to  do 
the  important  arithmetic  calculations 
to  decide  who  is  eligible,  when  they 
are  eligible,  what  the  amounts  of  their 
benefits  are  going  to  be,  especially 
when  the  people  who  contribute  to 
Social  Security  are  paying  this  biU 
anyway. 

This  money  is  not  coming  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Government.  This  Is 
coming  out  of  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Funds.  It  is  coming  from  peo- 
ple's own  contributions  to  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

I  mean  how  can  we  say  that  part  is 
leas  Important  and  slice  those  people 
out,  let  us  have  the  automatic  cuts 
there,  we  cannot  protect  the  calcula- 
tion of  benefit,  but  once  it  has  been 
calculated  even  if  it  is  wrong,  let  us 
make  sure  we  send  it  right  on  out 
there.  That  does  not  make  any  sense. 
We  should  protect  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  Social  Security. 

When  I  get  around  the  country  and 
around  my  State  what  I  hear  the 
people  saying  is  this;  they  say  "Keep 
your  cotton-picking  hands  off  the 
Social  Security  System."  Every  time 
Congress  tries  to  fool  with  it  we  make 
it  worse,  especially  since  the  Reagan 
administration  hit  town.  It  has  been  to 
come  in  here  and  try  to  cut  It.  shave  it, 
cripple  it  in  multiple  ways. 

In  fact,  there  have  even  been  cases 
that  had  to  be  taken  to  court  to  stop 
some  of  the  abuses  that  have  been 
going  on. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  somehow  has  a  par- 
ticular concern  about  those  employees 
who  send  out  the  checks,  but  he  does 
not  have  any  concern  about  the  em- 
ployee who  has  to  calculate  how  much 
is  supposed  to  be  out  in  the  check- 
that  does  not  make  any  sense— or  the 
employee  hwo  has  to  calculate  wheth- 


er  a   person    has   received    the    full 
amount  that  he  is  eligible  to  receive. 

The  people  who  run  that  agency  are 
a  lot  more  competent  to  run  it  than  we 
are  with  the  amendments  we  are  offer- 
ing late  in  the  day  on  a  Friday  after- 
noon, especially  when  there  are  not 
any  supporting  docimients  on  the 
other  side  on  this  issue. 

That  is  why  when  the  Bumpers 
amendment  was  offered  before  which 
was  designed  to  protect  the  whole 
Social  Security  Administrative  system 
there  was  a  move  to  table  it  immedi- 
ately and  why  was  that,  because  there 
was  a  desire  to  prevent  debate  on  the 
issue. 

The  only  reason  we  are  getting 
debate  now  is  that  we  have  a  second- 
ary amendment  that  really  is  very 
anemic,  that  addresses  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  problem  and  in  a 
sense  I  think  is  misleading. 

I  do  not  say  It  is  the  intent  to  be  mis- 
leading but  the  fact  will  be  it  is  being 
misleading  because  if  it  is  passed,  it 
will  give  the  impression  that  we  are 
solving  the  problems  within  the  ad- 
ministrative side  of  Social  Security 
when  in  fact  we  are  not. 

I  must  say  I  detect  an  eagerness  on 
the  part  of  some  to  want  to  get  in 
there  and  Just  cut  right  into  that 
Social  Security  Administration,  and 
there  is  an  interesting  connection  be- 
tween the  people  who  appear  to  have 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  that  who 
are  the  people  that  time  and  time 
again  have  come  to  the  floor  to  try  to 
cut  Social  Security  itself,  to  try  to 
make  deep  cuts  in  it. 

D  1920 

Social  Security  is  not  contributing 
one  dime  to  the  Federal  deficit  at  this 
time.  In  fact,  the  system  is  in  surplus 
and  it  ought  not  be  subjected  to  any 
kind  of  a  sequester. 

That  is  one  of  the  defects  of 
Oramm-Rudman.  it  ought  to  have  ab- 
solutely no  way  to  get  its  hand  in  any 
way.  shape  or  form,  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity System.  Not  one  fingerprint 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  in  there. 

But,  In  fact,  that  is  one  of  the  major 
defects  of  Gramm-Rudman,  is  it  is  de- 
signed so  it  can  go  in  and  cut  Social 
Security  benefits,  though  it  pretends 
and  says  it  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Now.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  have  sat 
here  very  quietly  and  listened  to  the 
Senator's  speech,  which  he  has  every 
right  to  give.  He  is  my  friend.  I  respect 
him. 

But  let  us  stop  it  right  here.  Let  us 
just  take  the  last  statement.  State- 
ment: Gramm-Rudman  was  designed 
to  find  a  way  to  cut  Social  Security 
benefits.  That  is  what  the  transcript 


says.  I  would  like  the  Senator  to  either 
withdraw  that  statement  or  correct  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Well,  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  feel  that,  in  this  provision, 
the  one  we  are  talking  about  right 
now 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  We  are  talking  about 
benefits.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
said.  My  question  was  benefits.  The 
Senator  used  the  word  benefits.  That 
is  all  I  am  talking  about.  The  Senator 
can  say  anything  else  he  wants  to  say. 
but  the  word  "benefits"  ought  to  be 
explained  or  stricken  from  the 
Rbcoro.  because  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  knows  that  "ain't"  so. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  restate  his  belief  about  it. 
and  my  position  is  this:  What  the 
Gramm-Rudman  sequester  allows  is 
for  the  automatic  cutting  mechanism 
to  reach  into  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  to  make  cuts.  Now.  I 
think,  when  we  had  the  debate  origi- 
nally, the  assertion  was  being  made 
that  somehow  Social  Security,  in  its 
entirety,  was  going  to  be  exempt  from 
any  kind  of  Gramm-Rudman  cut.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  way 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  No;  I  do  not  at  the 
moment.  I  am  talking  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  do  not  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  When  I 
finish  responding  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  am  not  finished,  if  I 
may  say. 

I  think  at  the  time  the  Social  Securi- 
ty protections  under  Gramm-Rudman, 
as  they  were  crafted,  gave  the  impres- 
sion—and I  think  were  designed  to 
give  the  impression— that  Social  Secu- 
rity was  going  to  be  exempt,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel  from  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  No;  I  will  not  yield  at 
this  time,  but  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

I  think  the  impression  was  given 
that  the  Gramm-Rudman  procedure, 
under  any  basis,  even  including  the  se- 
quester cuts,  would  not  reach  in  and  in 
any  way  affect  Social  Security;  that 
Social  Security,  as  a  separate  entity, 
would  be  exempt.  And  I  think  many 
people  ended  up  feeling  somewhat 
more  comfortable  about  Gramm- 
Rudman,  whether  they  supported  it  or 
not,  simply  because  there  was  the  im- 
pression that  Social  Security  was 
being  held  harmless.  It  was  being  set 
to  the  side. 

What  I  am  saying  in  this:  It  is  not 
being  held  harmless.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  the  sequester  order  will  cut 
benefits,  per  se.  I  do  not  want  that  im- 
pression given. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  appreciate  that. 
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That  was  not  my  in- 
that.  so  let  me  clear 


Mr.  RIEGLE. 
tention  to  say 
that  point  up. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  But  I  wiU  say  to  the 
Senator  that  if  the  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities that  have  to  be  carried 
out  within  Social  Security  itself 
cannot  be  carried  out  adequately,  if 
there  are  not  enough  people  to  do  the 
job  and  to  do  it  right,  if  mistakes  are 
made,  if  they  are  late  in  calculating 
benefits,  if  they  calculate  benefits  im- 
properly, we  could  end  up  sending 
somebody  a  check,  but  it  may  come 
later  than  it  should,  it  may  be  for  a 
lesser  amount  than  it  should  be.  So,  if 
we  are  not  administering  the  agency 
properly,  we.  in  a  sense,  handicap  its 
ability  to  function  properly  and  there 
are  going  to  be  mistakes  made  and 
people  are  going  to  be  hurt  as  a  result 
of  it. 

I  do  not  think  we.  in  all  our  wisdom 
in  designing  an  automatic  cut  mecha- 
nism, ought  to  reach  over  into  a  sepa- 
rate trust  fund  area,  privately  and  sep- 
arately financed,  and  try  to  tell  those 
people  what  is  the  level  of  proper  ad- 
ministrative activity. 

I  wiU  say,  because  I  do  not  think  this 
has  been  said  in  the  debate  thus  far. 
the  administrative  costs  of  Social  Se- 
curity run  about  2  i>ercent  of  the  total 
expenses  of  that  operation.  They  are 
about  2  percent.  Now.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  agencies  in  Government, 
certainly  major  agencies  with  the  kind 
of  enormous  administrative  burden 
that  one  sees  In  Social  Security,  with 
massive  record  keeping— you  have  got 
almost  everybody  in  the  population 
that  has  to  be  handled  through  their 
administrative  system— I  am  frank  to 
say  I  do  not  know  of  another  agency 
of  Government  whose  administrative 
costs  as  a  percent  of  their  total  activi- 
ty Is  as  low  as  that.  Maybe  somebody 
can  give  me  some  examples.  But  if 
there  are  other  examples,  I  think  they 
are  very  few  in  number  and  I,  frankly, 
do  not  know  of  any. 

So  my  point  is  this:  You  have  a  very 
well-run  agency,  in  my  view,  at  the 
moment,  although  I  think  they  are 
straining  under  the  increased  load  of 
people  coming  onto  Social  Security  to 
be  able  to  go  ahead  and  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities. This  is  not  the  time,  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  come  in  and  have  automatic 
cuts  hit  into  the  administrative  side  of 
Social  Security. 

The  very  same  argument  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  uses  with  respect 
to  the  mailing  costs,  to  say  that  it  is 
important  we  not  tamper  and  interfere 
with  the  mailing  costs,  applies  Just  as 
importantly,  if  not  more  importantly, 
to  say  we  should  not  tamper  with  the 
administrative  side  that  leads  up  to 
calculating  who  gets  the  checks  and  in 
what  amounts  and  when  they  ought  to 
be  sent. 


What  sense  is  there  in  protecting 
the  mailing  side  if  the  checks  are 
wrong?  We  want  to  make  siu-e  the 
checks  are  right  and  that  they  are 
going  out  on  a  timely  basis.  So  why 
not  protect  the  whole  process? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  RUDBiAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  clarification, 
because  I  think  we  all  understand  now 
it  was  not  designed  to  cut  benefits. 

As  far  as  the  Senator's  comments, 
very  thoughtful  comments,  about  the 
system  itself,  I  might  just  point  out  to 
my  friend  from  Michigan,  the  reason 
this  amendment  is  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  because  some 
bureaucrat  down  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment issued  the  classic  Washing- 
ton Monument  syndrome  statement 
after  the  first  Gramm-Rudman  se- 
quester. 

He  said:  "We  have  got  the  checks, 
but  we  may  not  have  enough  money  or 
equipment  to  mail  them  out."  And.  on 
inquiry.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  could 
handle  the  processing,  even  with  the 
sequester,  but  there  might  be  a  prob- 
lem with  the  mailing.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  fix.  I  will  not 
debate  the  rest  of  the  issue  with  the 
Senator. 

I  thank  him  for  his  clarification. 

The  only  point  I  wanted  to  make 
was  that  never  on  this  floor  have  we 
discussed,  when  this  was  passed,  that 
we  were  going  to  cut  Social  Security 
benefits.  That  was  my  only  reason  for 
rising.  If  I  seemed  intemperate.  I 
apologize.  But  the  Record  ought  to  be 
clear. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  question: 
Is  my  memory  right  that,  in  the  origi- 
nal version  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings.  Social  Seciirity  was  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  original  version  under  the 
cutting  mechanism,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  that,  as  it  was  brought  to 
the  floor,  it  was  excluded. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  that,  as  it  was  brought  to 
the  floor,  it  was  excluded. 

If  the  question  was:  Were  other 
things  discussed?  A  lot  of  other  things 
were  discussed.  When  it  came  to  the 
floor  as  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs.  it 
was  excluded.  And  we  are  judged  here 
on  our  records,  not  on  our  conversa- 
tions, even  those  that  took  place  yes- 
terday, let  along  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Let  me  just  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  Hampshire,  I 
think  he  knows,  as  I  do,  that  the  origi- 
nal version  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings,  as  it  surfaced  and  was  debated 
and  so  forth,  in  fact  did  contemplate 
cuts  in  Social  Security.  In  fact,  there 
was  quite  a  battle,  as  I  understand. 


that  went  on  among  both  the  original 
sponsors  and  others  who  later  became 
sponsors  that  brought  about  a  change 
in  that.  In  fact.  Senator  Hollings  and 
I  have  appeared  on  national  television 
shows  in  which  he  said  he  insisted 
that  change  be  made  before  he  would 
be  willing  to  come  aboard  to  get  to  the 
final  version. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  There  were  discus- 
sions; the  Senator  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Ronald  Reagan,  told  the  sponsors  that 
they  had  better  forget  that  idea  be- 
cause he  would  protect  Social  Security 
at  all  costs.  When  the  President 
speaks,  we  listen. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes;  well,  you  know,  it 
is  interesting,  I  would  say  Just  in  addi- 
tion to  my  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  President  said  a  lot  of  differ- 
ent things  on  Socisd  Security.  He  was 
for  protecting  it,  then  he  was  for  cut- 
ting it;  then  he  was  for  protecting  it, 
and  then  he  was  f  o/  cutting  it.  And 
now  he  is  for  protecting  it  again  and  I 
am  delighted  he  is.  I  hope  we  can  keep 
him  in  this  position  for  at  least  2Vi 
years,  because  we  cannot  afford  any 
cuts  in  Social  Security. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Texas  was 
asking  that  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  wait  to  speak  on 
my  own  time. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
might  prefer  to  do  that. 

I  will  conclude  in  this  fashion,  Mr. 
President,  and  that  is  this:  I  think 
what  we  have  here  Is  a  situation  where 
it  is  one  thing  to  go  ahead  and  to  pro- 
tect one  small  and  important  part,  but 
a  small  part  of  the  administrative 
effort  of  Social  Security,  and  that  Is 
the  mailing  out  of  the  checks  to  the 
recipients.  We  want  those  checks  to  go 
out  and  we  want  them  to  go  out  on  a 
timely  basis. 


But 


D  1930 
I  think  we  misled  people  if  at 


the  same  time  we  are  willing  to  allow 
automatic  cuts  to  be  made  in  the  ad- 
ministrative side  of  Social  Security 
that  has  to  do  with  all  of  the  work 
that  must  go  on  to  decide  who  gets  the 
checks  and  how  much  they  should  get 
and  when  they  should  get  them.  In 
fact,  if  we  allow  that  side  of  Social  Se- 
curity to  break  down  because  there  is 
not  enough  administrative  personnel 
or  because  automatic  cu^  are  made  in 
the  levels  of  personnel  that  are 
needed,  we  can  find  that,  in  fact,  more 
mistakes  wUl  be  made.  We  do  not 
know  how  many,  and  we  do  not  know 
who  the  persons  might  be.  across  the 
country,  that  are  the  ones  that  have 
the  mistakes  made  with  respect  to 
what  they  received— but  even  the  abili- 
ty to  go  back,  check  it  out.  and  find  it 
out  who  is  going  to  be  impaired  if  we 
see  these  automatic  cuts  taking  place 
on  the  administrative  side  of  all  of  the 
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necessary  responsibilities  of  keeping 
the  records,  for  virtually  everybody  in 
the  American  population. 

Because  the  record  has  shown  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  has 
been  well  ruji  with  a  very  low  adminis- 
trative cost  percentage-wise,  one  of 
the  lowest  in  the  Government.  If  we 
could  ever  get  the  Pentagon  to  get  its 
administrative  costs  down  to  the  level 
we  see  in  Social  Security,  we  could,  in 
fact,  save  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars. That  would  really  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  deficit. 

But  what  these  automatic  cuts 
under  Gramm-Rudman  do  in  terms  of 
administrative  personnel  and  adminis- 
trative effort  is  that  the  automatic  se- 
quester mechanism  reaches  bacic 
around.  It  maltes  a  cut  of  those  admin- 
istrative people  and  functions  in  Social 
Security.  They  do  it  blindly.  They  do 
it  without  any  measurement  of  what 
the  needs  are  within  Social  Security. 
They  do  not  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  population  is  rising— I  am 
told  roughly  a  million  new  people  a 
year  have  to  be  handled  within  the 
Social  Security  recordkeeping  system. 
That  does  not  take  into  account  any  of 
those  considerations  or  the  need  of 
people  to  call  to  get  information  and 
clarification  about  their  records  to 
keep  their  records  straight. 

It  says,  if  a  Gramm-Rudman  cut 
comes  in.  we  are  going  to  reach  right 
on  in  and  cut  the  Social  Security  ad- 
ministrative capability  just  like  we  cut 
everything  else.  We  are  going  to  do 
that  even  though  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  providing  one  penny  to 
Social  Security.  That  is  the  self-fi- 
nancing operation  with  people  them- 
selves, citizens  and  their  employers  ac- 
tually sending  the  money  in  to  run  the 
Social  Security  system,  to  provide  the 
money  to  do  so.  In  fact,  it  is  in  surplus. 
In  fact,  it  is  well  managed.  It  has  its 
own  administrative  personnel  at  a 
senior  level  that  are  there  to  manage 
the  administrative  side  of  that  func- 
tion. 

So,  it  is  not  as  if  no  one  is  in  charge 
and  they  need  to  have  the  U.S.  Senate 
or  the  Congress  through  an  automatic 
cutting  mechanism  decide  how  this 
ought  to  be  done.  They  have  a  way  of 
doing  it.  They  are  competent  at  doing 
it.  and  much  more  competent  at  doing 
it  than  we  are. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  to  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  California  that 
I  think  his  amendment  addresses  one 
part  of  the  problem.  I  think  it  is  fine 
to  address  one  part  of  the  problem. 
But.  if  you  do  not  address  the  remain- 
der of  the  problem.  I  think  you  are 
misleading  people  into  believing  that 
we  are  really  protecting  Social  Securi- 
ty I  think  we  are  misleading  people 
into  thinking  that  we  are  protecting 
Social  Security  from  Gramm-Rudman 
cuts  because  clearly  we  will  not,  and 
the  administrative  side  of  Social  Secu- 
rity wIU  feel  the  effect  of  Gramm- 


Rudman  cuts.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  in  any  way  mislead  people  into 
thinking  that  their  problems  are  going 
to  be  more  efficiently  handled  when 
they  go  to  Social  Security.  In  fact,  if 
these  automatic  cuts  hit  Social  Securi- 
ty when  soembody  has  a  problem, 
they  go  to  a  Social  Security  office  or 
they  write  in  or  call,  they  are  going  to 
get  worse  service  even  though  they  are 
paying  the  full  dollar  for  good  service. 

I  will  conclude  with  this  final 
thought;  that  is.  the  reason  this  is 
happening,  the  reason  some  people 
want  to  reach  in  through  this  auto- 
matic Gramm-Rudman  cutting  mecha- 
nism and  cut  some  of  the  administra- 
tive costs  out  of  Social  Security,  I 
think  ,is  really  for  two  reasons.  Some 
people  just  do  not  like  Social  Security. 
They  would  like  to  disbamd  it,  harm  it. 
and  they  would  like  to  do  what  they 
could  to  eliminate  it  if  they  could  do 
so. 

There  are  others  who  want  to  create, 
in  a  sense,  an  artificial  surplus  that 
could  then  be  offset  against  loaded 
spending  in  other  parts  of  the  Federal 
Government  because,  if  you  can  some- 
how squeeze  down  the  cost  of  Social 
Security  by  squeezing  down  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  Social  Security, 
under  the  way  we  calculate  our 
budget,  you  can  then  turn  around  and 
give  more  money  to  some  other  agency 
of  Government.  You  can  end  up 
spending  more  say  in  the  E>efense  De- 
partment under  the  way  we  do  the  ac- 
counting and  still  reach  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets  if  you  go  over  here 
into  Social  Security  and  somehow 
make  a  cut  that  squeezes  down  the 
cost  of  Social  Security. 

That  is  what  is  going  on  here.  That 
is  what  some  people  want  to  do.  They 
want  to  create  that  saving  in  Social 
Security. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  Senator 
name  these  people? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  wait.  The  Sena- 
tor was  concluding  several  times.  I  will 
wait  until  he  concludes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Senator  has  a 
question,  I  would  certainly  be  happy 
to  answer  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  be  long.  There  are  several  points  I 
want  to  make.  It  is  late  and  no  one  is 
probably  paying  attention  to  this 
debate.  It  is  a  good  thing  because  any 
one  paying  attention  would  be  wasting 
his  time. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  is  awake 
luiows  what  occurred  when  we  debated 
the  Social  Security  issue— and,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  go  back  and  look  at 
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the  record,  look  at  the  debate,  look  at 
the  conference.  We  made  it  very  clear. 
Beneficiaries,  yes.  bureaucrats,  no.  We 
are  not  going  to  have  two  governments 
in  this  country.  Government  employ- 
ee-Social Security,  Government  em- 
ployee-non-Social  Security.  What  kind 
of  system  would  that  be?  Quite  frank- 
ly. I  think  when  people  discuss  these 
sinister  plots  regarding  Social  Securi- 
ty, they  ought  to  state  precisely  who 
they  are  talking  about. 

In  terms  of  what  we  are  doing  here, 
the  paradox  is  that  this  amendment 
really  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  Social  Security.  Let  me  explain 
very  simply  because  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  understand  how  Social  Se- 
curity has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  It  was  simply  a  way  of 
trying  to  help  out  an  agency  that  was 
affected  when  the  sequester  order 
went  into  effect  not  because  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  but  because  the 
U.S.  Congress  did  not  meet  the  budget 
it  broke,  a  budget  for  which  I  did  not 
even  vote.  When  that  cut  went  into 
effect  a  little  agency  of  the  Treasury— 
I  say  little,  only  $244.6  million— called 
the  Financial  Management  Service 
had  a  4.3-percent  across-the-board  cut. 

They  were  doing  work  for  Social  Se- 
curity with  a  $51  million  mailing  cost 
to  Social  Security.  We  did  have  some- 
one, as  indicated  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  tell  us  in  a  typical 
proposition  13  fashion  that  govern- 
ment may  not  be  able  to  mail  out  the 
checlcs.  Even  though  you  are  paying 
for  the  checlcs,  government  may  not 
be  able  to  mail  them  out.  There  was 
$244.6  million  in  the  account.  Mr. 
President,  the  Financial  Management 
Service  could  have  mailed  almost  five 
times  the  number  of  checks  that  they 
actually  mailed. 

The  problem  was  not  that  Social  Se- 
curity was  cut  by  Gramm-Rudman.  or 
that  postage  was  cut  by  Gramm- 
Rudman.  It  was  not.  The  Financial 
Management  Service  paid  the  postage 
on  the  Social  Security  checlcs  but  be- 
cause of  this  expense  the  rest  of  the 
account  got  cut  even  more. 

This  amendment  simply  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  Social  Secu- 
rity checks.  This  amendment  states 
that  for  accounting  purposes,  since 
Social  Security  is  paying  for  the  serv- 
ice, this  payment  does  not  count 
toward  the  allocation  of  the  financial 
management  services— so  that  other 
accounts  do  not  get  cut  even  more  rel- 
ative to  this  account. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  if  you  do  not 
want  the  administrative  function  of 
Social  Security  cut— if  you  honestly 
believe  this  is  an  agency  that  is  so  well 
run  that  there  is  not  a  nickel,  not  a 
penny  that  they  could  do  without, 
even  though  they  only  gave  $100  mil- 


lion back  last  year,  and  gave  $100  mil- 
lion back  the  year  before,  and  $70  mil- 
lion the  year  before  that— then  you 
can  prevent  such  a  cut.  You  can  pre- 
vent a  cut  from  ever  going  into  effect 
by  adopting  a  real  budget,  and  enforce 
it  every  single  day.  That  is  all  you 
have  to  do.  It  is  easy.  That  way  you 
can  go  home  and  say.  I  have  never  cut 
Social  Security.  I  will  never  cut  Social 
Security.  There  are  those  who  would, 
with  their  black  hearts,  but  I  have 
never  cut  Social  Security. 

Let  me  say  this  to  my  colleagues 
who  do  not  want  to  cut  Social  Securi- 
ty, let  us  meet  the  targets  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  and  therefore  guar- 
antee that  this  will  never  happen. 

Mr.  WILSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
all  participants  in  this  lively  debate.  I 
particularly  thank  my  friend  from 
Michigan  for  his  compelling  argument 
in  favor  of  my  amendment.  I  knew 
that  he  and  others  when  they  under- 
stood would  realize  how  important  it  is 
for  Social  Security  recipients  to  re- 
ceive their  checks  on  time. 

D  1940 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do,  neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  need  apologize  for. 
to  simply  remove  the  procedural  road- 
blocks which  threaten  Social  Security 
recipients  with  not  receiving  their 
checks.  I  would  urge  all  Senators  who 
wish  timely  delivery  in  mailing  to  sup- 
port this  amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2269)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WnSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

AMENDMEMT  NO.  2370 

(Purpose:  To  direct  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  treatment 
of  offsetting  receipts  under  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS]  and  ask  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  for  Mr.  Matrias,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2270. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment 
insert  the  following: 


(a)  Congress  finds: 

(1)  that  U.S.  competitiveness  depends  on 
the  productivity  and  creativity  that  is  pro- 
moted and  protected  by  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  patent,  copyright,  and  trademark 
laws. 

(2)  that  the  user  fees  paid  by  those  apply- 
ing for  patents  and  registering  claims  for 
copyrights  and  trademarks  are  an  important 
source  of  revenue  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  Intellectual  property  laws. 

(3)  that  under  the  current  interpretation 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  statute 
user  fees  are  included  in  the  baseline  for 
purposes  of  sequestration. 

(4)  that  this  interpretation,  by  reducing 
taxpayer  support  as  patent,  copyright  and 
trademark  user  fees  increase,  may  discour- 
age use  of  the  intellectual  property  law 
system,  and  have  adverse  effects  on  creativi- 
ty and  innovation. 

(b)  The  General  Accounting  Office  is  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  study  of  the  budgetary 
treatment  of  user  fees  in  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  and  Copyright  Office, 
and  report  to  Congress  within  six  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  to  show  how  such 
budgetary  treatment  and  user  fee  policy 
may  affect  the  proper  administration  of 
patent,  copyright  and  trademark  laws. 

(c)  The  General  Accounting  Office  is  fur- 
ther directed  to  include  in  such  way  an  ex- 
amination of  offsetting  collections  credited 
to  appropriation  accounts,  offsetting  re- 
ceipts, and  governmental  receipts  dedicated 
to  trust  funds  under  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
The  study  shall  identify  the  amount  of 
spending  that  is  supported  by  such  collec- 
tions and  receipts  and  discuss  the  treatment 
of  such  spending  under  a  sequester  order. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  668  to  require  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  study  the  treat- 
ment of  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
and  Copyright  Office  user  fees  for  the 
purposes  of  sequestration  orders  or 
resolutions  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  statute.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  modified  version  of  amend- 
ment No.  2233,  which  I  submitted  on 
July  28. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  appear  that 
this  amendment  addresses  a  minor 
issue  of  interest  only  to  bookkeepers. 
That  appearance  is  deceptive.  This 
amendment  addresses  issues  that  are 
important  to  America's  position  in 
competitive  world  markets. 

It  is  widely  aclinowledged  in  this 
Chamber  that  improving  our  industri- 
al competitiveness  is  a  very  high  prior- 
ity. While  there  is  disagreement  as  to 
how  to  promote  U.S.  competitiveness 
in  the  world,  all  agree  that  strong  in- 
tellectual property  standards  are  a  key 
component.  Our  competitiveness  is 
closely  tied  to  innovations  which  are 
prompted  and  protected  by  strong 
laws  on  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade- 
marks. 

However,  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  statute  threatens  to  undermine 
our  efforts  to  promote  and  protect  in- 
tellectual property  by  imposing  on 
both  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
and  the  Copyright  Office  more  than 
their   fair  share  of   across-the-board 


budget  cuts.  The  ultimate  effect  is  to 
impose  a  surcharge  on  the  innovators 
and  creators  who  use  the  patent,  copy- 
right, and  trademark  systems. 

Most  agencies  and  programs  receive 
the  vast  bulk  of  their  funding  from 
the  taxpayer  through  appropriations. 
But  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
and  Copyright  Office  also  rely  heavily 
on  user  fees  to  pay  for  agency  activi- 
ties. Both  taxpayers  and  users— those 
applying  for  patents  and  registering 
claims  for  copyrights  and  trade- 
marlts— are  essential  sources  of  reve- 
nue for  the  efficient  administration  of 
our  intellectual  property  laws.  In  addi- 
tion, user  fee  revenue  allows  these 
agencies  to  maintain  and  expand  their 
contributions  to  technological 
progress  and  artistic  expression— and 
to  our  national  economy  and  securi- 
ty—without continual  pressure  for  in- 
creased deficit  spending. 

But  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law,  as  currently  interpreted,  impedes 
these  goals.  When  the  fiscal  year  1986 
sequestering  order  was  prepared,  both 
appropriated  funds  and  offsetting  re- 
ceipts or  user  fees  were  included  in  the 
baseline  against  which  the  across-the- 
board  reduction  is  assessed.  Of  course, 
the  reduction  was  actually  taken  only 
from  appropriated  funds;  the  user  fees 
charged  were  not  reduced.  As  a  result. 
for  both  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  and  the  Copyright  Office,  tax- 
payer-funded appropriations  were  re- 
duced by  a  much  larger  percentage 
than  other  nondefense  accounts. 

Out  of  the  total  fiscal  year  1986  non- 
defense  sequesterable  baseline  of  $240 
billion,  removing  these  user  fees  would 
have  caused  a  reduction  of  only  $125 
million,  or  about  fifty-two  thou- 
sandths of  1  percent.  However,  while 
the  overall  budget  impact  is  small,  the 
effect  of  including  user  fees  in  the 
baseline  on  these  agencies  can  be  dev- 
astating. Sixty  percent  of  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  revenue  comes  from 
those  applying  for  patents  and  trade- 
marks. SimUarly,  the  Copyright  Office 
receives  40  percent  of  its  funding  from 
user  fees. 

As  a  result  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  se- 
questration order,  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office's  taxpayer-funded 
appropriation  was  reduced,  not  by  4.3 
percent,  but  by  10.5  percent,  more 
than  twice  the  across-the-board  per- 
centage of  other  nondefense  accounts. 
In  the  case  of  the  Copyright  Office 
the  sequestration  cut  7  percent  of  its 
taxpayer  dollars. 

The  inequitable  treatment  of  the  in- 
tellectual property  agencies  should 
disturb  all  who  care  about  American 
innovation,  creativity,  and  competi- 
tiveness. As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Copyrights  and 
Trademarks,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  prevailing  interpreta- 
tion of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  In 
an  effort  to  address  this  problem  ad- 
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mlnistratively,  I  Joined  with  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Kastenmeier.  chair- 
man of  the  counterpart  subcommittee 
in  the  other  body,  to  write  to  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office,  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  We  asked 
them  to  justify  their  interpretation  of 
the  statute,  and  if  possible  to  reconsid- 
er it.  We  learned  that,  while  CBO  ini- 
tially agreed  that  offsetting  receipts 
should  not  be  included  in  the  seques- 
terable  baseline,  in  the  final  analysis 
all  the  agencies  agreed  to  include  user 
fees.  Congress  alone  can  correct  the 
problem  that  Congress,  in  its  haste  to 
craft  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
law,  has  inadvertently  created.  For  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Directors  of  OMB 
and  CBO  on  this  subject  was  reprinted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  from 
July  28.  at  page  17845. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  striking 
down  the  sequestration  process  does 
not  help  to  solve  the  problem.  Unless 
Congress  acts,  the  same  interpretation 
of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  used  to 
calculate  the  fiscal  year  1986  sequester 
wiU  govern  the  preparation,  by  OMB 
and  CBO,  of  any  deficit-cutting  resolu- 
tion presented  to  the  temporary  Joint 
budget  committee  established  by  the 
fallback  provisions  of  the  statute. 
Similarly,  if  Congress  decides  to  revive 
the  sequestration  power  by  assigning 
it  to  an  executive  branch  agency,  that 
authority  will  probably  follow  the 
same  accounting  rules  that  were  used 
for  this  fiscal  year,  unless  Congress  in- 
structs it  to  do  otherwise. 

Congress  has  asked  creators  and  in- 
novators to  shoulder  part  of  the 
burden  of  running  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  and  the  Copyright 
Office  by  paying  for  the  services  they 
use.  But  now  Congress,  under  the  pre- 
vailing interpretation  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings,  penalizes  creators 
and  innovators.  The  more  they  use  the 
system,  the  more  they  invent  and 
create,  the  more  will  be  slashed  from 
the  taxpayer  support  for  these  agen- 
cies. 

Both  the  President  and  Congress 
wanted  to  avoid  an  automatic  tax  in- 
crease as  a  means  of  meeting  deficit 
targets.  That's  why  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  law  is  limited  to 
spending  cuts.  But  the  prevailing  in- 
terpretation of  this  law  implicitly  im- 
poses a  tax  on  creativity  and  iimova- 
tion.  This  not  only  places  greater  bur- 
dens on  those  who  must  pay;  it  also 
Jeopardizes  the  efficient  administra- 
tion of  intellectual  property  laws  that 
are  so  important  to  our  economic  pros- 
perity. 

I  believe  this  is  neither  fair  nor  good 
policy.  In  my  view,  if  automatic  cuts 
are  to  be  made,  only  spending  funded 
by  the  taxpayer  should  be  counted. 
Services  that  are  paid  for  by  the  users 
of   the   Patent   and   Trademark   and 


Copyright  Offices  should  not  be  in- 
cluded. Equity  calls  for  such  treat- 
ment, and  American  competitiveness 
would  benefit  from  it. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  shared  with  me 
his  concern  about  the  amendment  I 
originally  submitted,  which  would 
have  amended  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings to  exclude  user  fee  revenue  from 
the  sequesterable  base  for  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  and  Copyright 
Office.  He  is  concerned  about  the 
precedent  that  enactment  of  that 
amendment  might  set,  since  other 
agencies  that  receive  user  fees  might 
also  argue  for  similar  treatment.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  inteUectual  property 
agencies  are  readily  distinguishable 
from  these  other  agencies,  both  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  depend  on  user 
fees  for  revenue,  and  in  the  relation- 
ship of  their  missions  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  American  competitiveness. 
However,  I  recognize  the  legitimacy  of 
Senator  E>okenici's  concern.  It  may  be 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
can  recommend  some  method  for  more 
equitable  treatment  of  user  fee  reve- 
nue of  these  agencies,  and  that  is  what 
this  modified  version  of  the  amend- 
ment directs  GAO  to  study. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
study  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2270)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor  so  that  I  might  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  if  there 
will  likely  be  any  more  rollcall  votes 
tonight? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  reserves  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, this  last  amendment  is  a 
study  and  there  was  no  objection  to  it. 
There  is  one  other  technical  amend- 
ment, I  assume,  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

ORDER  OP  PROCXDURK 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  I  would  hope  to  do 
is  to  get  a  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment which  has  been  circulated, 
though  I  am  not  certain  whether  it 
has  been  agreed  to,  which  would 
permit  us  to  move  off  the  debt  exten- 


sion bill  and  lay  down  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill— the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  been 
patiently  waiting  for  several  hours — 
and  probably  not  make  any  statements 
on  that  but  at  least  lay  it  down  to- 
night so  it  will  be  pending  on  Monday. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  also  here.  If  they  want  to 
make  statements,  obviously,  we  can  be 
prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
to  the  majority  leader,  I  do  not  antici- 
pate, unless  the  chairman  wishes,  that 
statements  would  be  made  on  the 
DOD  bill.  We  can  lay  it  down  with  the 
committee  amendment  pending  and 
make  our  statements  on  Monday 
morning. 

We  are  hoping  we  can  get  amend- 
ments over  here  early,  and  perhaps 
even  take  up  SDI  on  Monday.  Hope- 
fully, there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  and 
maybe  conclude  that  important  ele- 
ment of  the  bill  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  anticipate 
opening  statements  tonight.  We  can 
do  that  early  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiD  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  the  ma- 
jority leader  said  is  exactly  what  we 
have  agreed  to.  We  would  like  to  get 
on  with  our  business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  would,  too. 

I  wonder  if  the  unanimous-cr  nsent 
request  has  been  agreed  to,  if  "/e  are 
in  a  position  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  would  requirf;  some 
clarification. 

If  the  distinguished  majoritj  leader 
would  like  to  proceed  with  tlie  next 
amendment,  perhaps  we  can  put  in  a 
quorum  call  and  see  if  certain  Sena- 
tors will  be  available  to  discuss  this. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
there  will  be  no  more  votes  tonight 
unless  we  can  reach  an  agreement.  If 
Senators  have  amendments,  they 
should  be  prepared  to  offer  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
this  agreement  needs  clarification. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  just  suggesting  if 
there  are  other  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  I  am  also  saying 
that  this  request,  as  it  is  written,  is 
going  to  need  some  changes  or  some 
understandings  for  clarification.  I 
want  to  make  that  clear.  There  is  no 
disposition  on  my  part  to  say  that  I 
object  to  the  request.  I  hope  we  can 
work  it  out.  I  believe  we  can.  But  it 
does  have  some  problems. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  suggest  until  we  do  that,  all  I  am 
saying  is  we  cannot  announce  there 
will  be  no  additional  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Surely. 

TTTLX  II— FURTHER  MODIPICATION 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  II  of  the 
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committee  amendment,  as  previously 
modified,  be  further  modified.  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  appropriate  modifica- 
tion. 

May  I  say  that  this  modification  pro- 
vides simply  technical  changes  and 
corrections  to  the  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  relating  only  to 
disinvestment  of  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  any  of  the  amendments  adopt- 
ed—Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  II,  or 
any  of  the  other  amendments.  It  Is 
simply  a  technical  amendment  which 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  urumimous-con- 
sent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania?  Without  objection,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed 
to. 

The  substitute  (modification)  to  the 
committee  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  title  II  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  inserted,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

SEC  201.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Funds  Management  Act  of 
1986". 

SEC.    Mt     INVESTMENT    AND    RESTORATION    OF 
TRUST  FUNDS. 

(a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  201  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401(d))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)  on  original  issue" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  on  original 
issue", 

(2)  by  striJUng  out  "(2)  by  purchase",  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  by  purchase": 

(3)  by  strilting  out  "It  shall  be"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(I)  It  shall  be",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  If- 

"(A)  any  amounts  in  the  Trust  fimds  have 
not  been  invested  solely  by  reason  of  the 
public  debt  limit,  and 

'(B)  the  taxes  described  in  clause  (3)  or 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  which 
such  amounts  were  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Funds  have  actually  been  received 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

such  amounts  shall  be  invested  by  the  Man- 
aging Trustee  as  soon  as  such  investments 
can  be  made  without  exceeding  the  public 
debt  limit  and  without  jeopardizing  the 
timely  payment  of  benefits  under  this  title 
or  under  any  other  provision  of  law  directly 
related  to  the  programs  established  by  this 
title. 

"(3KA)  Upon  expiration  of  any  limit 
impact  period,  the  Managing  Trustee  shall 
immediately— 

"(i)  reissue  to  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  ob- 
ligations under  chapter  31  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  that  are  identical,  with  respect 
to  interest  rate  and  maturity,  to  public  debt 
obligations  held  by  such  Trust  fund  that— 

"(I)  were  redeemed  during  the  debt  limit 
Impact  period,  and 

"(II)  as  determined  by  the  Managing 
Trustee  on  the  basis  of  standard  investment 
procedures  for  such  Trust  Fund  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  on  which  the  debt 
limit  Impact  period  began,  would  not  have 
been  redeemed  if  the  debt  limit  impact 
period  had  not  occurred,  and 

"(11)  issue  to  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  obli- 
gations under  chapter  31  of  title  31,  United 


States  Code,  that  are  identical,  with  respect 
to  interest  rate  and  maturity,  to  public  debt 
obligations  which— 

"(I)  were  not  issued  during  the  debt  limit 
impact  period,  and 

"(II)  as  determined  by  the  Managing 
Trustee  on  the  basis  of  such  standard  in- 
vestment procedures,  would  have  been 
issued  if  the  debt  limit  impact  period  had 
not  occurred. 

"(B)  Obligations  issued  or  reissued  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  substituted  for 
obUgaUons  that  are  held  by  the  Trust  Fund, 
and  for  amounts  In  the  Trust  Fund  that 
have  not  been  Invested,  on  the  date  of 
which  the  debt  limit  impact  period  ends  in  a 
manner  that  will  ensure  that,  after  such 
substitution,  the  holdings  of  the  Trust  Fund 
will  replicate  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable the  obligations  that  would  be  held  by 
such  Trust  Fund  If  the  debt  limit  impact 
period  had  not  occurred. 

"(C)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  obligations  that  would  be 
held  by  a  Trust  Fund  if  the  debt  limit 
impact  period  had  not  occurred,  any 
amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  which  have  not 
been  invested,  and  any  amounts  required  to 
be  invested  under  paragraph  (2).  shall  be 
treated  as  amounts  which  were  required  to 
be  invested  upon  transfer  to  the  Trust 
Fund. 

"(4)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  pay.  on 
the  first  normal  interest  payment  date  that 
occurs  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  any 
debt  limit  Impact  period  ends,  to  each  of  the 
Trust  Funds,  from  amounts  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Managing  Trustee  to  be 
equal  to  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  net  amount  of  interest  that 
would  have  been  earned  by  such  Trust  Fund 
during  such  debt  limit  impact  period  if — 

"(i)  amounts  in  such  Trust  Fund  that 
were  not  invested  during  such  debt  limit 
impact  period  solely  by  reason  of  the  public 
debt  limit  had  been  invested,  and 

"(ii)  redemptions  and  disinvestments  with 
respect  to  such  Trust  Fund  which  occurred 
during  such  debt  limit  impact  period  solely 
by  reason  of  the  public  debt  limit  had  not 
occurred,  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  net  amount  of  interest  actually 
earned  by  such  Trust  Fund  during  such 
debt  limit  impact  period,  plus 

"(ii)  the  total  amount  of  the  principal  of 
all  obligations  issued  or  reissued  under  para- 
graph (3KA)  at  the  end  of  such  debt  limit 
impact  period  that  is  attribuUble  to  interest 
that  would  have  been  earned  by  such  Trust 
Fund  during  such  debt  limit  impact  period 
but  for  the  public  debt  limit. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(A)  The  term  public  debt  limit'  means 
the  limitation  imposed  by  subsection  (b)  of 
section  3101  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(B)  The  term  'debt  limit  impact  period' 
means  any  period  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  determines  that  the  issu- 
ance of  obligations  of  the  United  States  suf- 
ficient to  orderly  conduct  the  financial  op- 
erations of  the  United  States  may  not  be 
made  without  exceeding  the  public  debt 
limit.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  201  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"All  amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  imme- 
diately available  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
for  which  amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  are 
specifically  made  available  under  this  title 
or  under  any  other  provisions  of  law  direct- 


ly related  to  the  programs  established  by 
this  tiUe.". 

SEC.  XOl.  REPEAL  OF  NORMALIZED  TAX  TRANS- 
FERRED. 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  201  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  matter  following  clause  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
amounts  appropriated  by  clauses  (3)  and  (4) 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  and  the  amounts  appropriated 
by  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Federal  Disability  Insur- 
ance Trust  Fund,  upon  receipt  by  the  gener- 
al fund  of  taxes  specified  in  clauses  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection  (as  estimated  by  the 
Secretary).  Proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  in  amounts  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  extent  amounts  previously  trans- 
ferred were  In  excess  of.  or  were  less  than, 
the  taxes  specified  in  such  clauses  (3)  and 
(4).  All  amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  im- 
mediately available  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund 
are  specifically  made  available  under  this 
title  or  under  other  provisions  of  law  direct- 
ly related  to  the  programs  established  by 
this  tiUe.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  take  effect  on  July  1. 1990. 

SEC  204.  FAFTHFUL  EXECUTION  OF  DUTIES  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
OF  TRUST  FUNDS. 

Section  201(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  the  following:  "A  person  serving 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  (including  the 
Managing  Trustee)  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  a  fiduciary,  but  each  such  person  shall 
faithfully  execute  the  duties  imposed  on 
such  person  by  this  section.  A  person  serv- 
ing on  the  Board  of  Trustees  (Including  the 
Managing  Trustee)  shall  not  be  personally 
liable  for  actions  taken  in  such  capacity 
with  respect  to  the  Trust  Funds.". 

SEC  205.  REPORTS  REGARDING  THE  OPERA'HON 
AND  STATUS  OF  THE  TRUST  FUNDS. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "once"  in  the  fourth  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "twice". 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 

(2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  respective- 
ly. 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3).  (4), 
and  (5)  as  subparagraphs  (D),  (E),  and  (F). 
res[jectlvely. 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (B)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion) the  following: 

"(C)  Report  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  not  later  than  the  date  that  is 
30  days  after  the  first  normal  Interest  pay- 
ment date  occurring  on  or  after  the  date  on 
which  any  debt  limit  impact  period  for 
which  the  Managing  Trustee  is  required  to 
take  action  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of 
subsection  (d)  ends,  on— 

"(i)  the  operation  and  status  of  the  Trust 
Funds  during  such  debt  limit  Impact  period, 
and 

"(ii)  the  actions  taken  under  paragraphs 

(3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (d)  with  respect  to 
such  debt  limit  impact  period;", 

(5)  by  striking  out  "in  paragraph  (2) 
above"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  sub- 
paragraph (B)  above", 

(6)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)",  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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"(2)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  report 
monthly  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  concern- 
ing the  operation  and  status  of  the  Trust 
Funds  and  shall  report  to  Congress  and  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  not  less  than  15  days 
prior  to  the  date  on  which,  by  reason  of  the 
public  debt  limit,  the  Managing  Trustee  ex- 
pects to  be  unable  to  fully  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (dXl),  and 
shall  Include  in  such  report  an  estimate  of 
the  expected  consequences  to  the  Trust 
Funds  of  such  inability.". 

SBC  nc.  EUMINATION  OF  UNDUE  DISCRETION  IN 
THE  INVESTMENT  OF  TRUST  FUNDS. 

(a)  Section  201(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended,  in  the  first  sentence- 
CD  by  inserting  "immediately"  after  "to 
invest";  and 
(2)  by  striking  ".  in  his  Judgment.". 
(bXl)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  201(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  added  by  section 
202  of  this  Act.  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  If  any  amount  in  either  of  the  Trust 
Funds  is  not  invested  solely  by  reason  of  the 
public  debt  limit,  such  amount  shall  be  in- 
vested as  soon  as  such  investment  can  be 
made  without  exceeding  the  public  debt 
limit  and  without  jeopardizing  the  timely 
payment  of  benefits  under  this  title  or 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  directly  re- 
lated to  the  programs  established  by  this 
Utle.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  take  effect  on  July  1, 1990. 

SBC    tn.    SALES    AND    REDEMPTIONS    BY    TRUST 
FUNDS. 

Section  201(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(e)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2MA)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  effect 

any  such  sale  or  redemption  with  respect  to 
either  Trust  Fund  only  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  such  Trust  Fund  to  make  pay- 
ments authorized  by  this  title  or  under  any 
other  provisions  of  law  directly  related  to 
the  programs  established  by  this  title.  If 
either  of  the  Trust  Funds  holds  any 
amounts  which  are  not  invested  by  reason 
of  the  public  debt  limit,  the  Managing 
Ttustee  is  nevertheless  directed  to  make 
such  sales  and  redemptions  if,  and  only  to 
the  extent,  necessary  to  assure  timely  pay- 
ment of  benefits  and  other  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  title  or  by  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law  directly  related  to  the  programs 
established  by  this  title,  but  the  principal 
amount  of  obligations  sold  or  redeemed  pur- 
suant to  this  sentence  shall  not  exceed  the 
principal  amount  of  obligations  that  would 
have  been  sold  or  redeemed  under  normal 
operating  procedures  in  order  to  make  such 
payments.". 

SEC  M8.  EFFECnVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  title. 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

PRoncmic  THX  iirrECRiTr  or  social 

SEUUHlXy  TRUST  FUNDS 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  an  amendment  before  us  today 
which  contains  some  significant  provi- 
sions affecting  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds.  Specifically,  this  commit- 
tee amendment  will  require  more  ef- 
fective management  of  the  trust  funds 
and  ensure  payment  of  Social  Security 
benefits  when  the  Government 
reaches  the  debt  ceiling. 


We  all  remember  the  crisis  that  re- 
sulted when  the  Govenunent  bumped 
up  against  the  debt  ceiling  limit  last 
year.  First,  millions  of  elderly  and  dis- 
abled Americans  were  threatened  with 
the  prospect  of  not  receiving  their 
benefit  checks.  Then  we  learned  that 
the  tnist  funds  were  used  to  carry  the 
Government  through  the  debt  crisis, 
and  that  millions  of  dollars  in  tru^t 
fund  interest  were  lost  as  a  result  of 
this  action. 

Fortunately,  benefits  were  paid  and 
Congress  restored  the  interest  lost  to 
the  trust  funds.  But,  unless  we  take 
further  action,  beneficiaries  will  face 
the  same  imcertainties  and  we  will 
leave  the  trust  funds  at  risk  each  time 
the  Government  reaches  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. I  believe  that  Congress  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  this  doesn't 
happen. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
before  us  includes  a  number  of  provi- 
sions that  will  protect  the  integrity 
and  stability  of  the  Social  Security 
Program  when  the  Government 
reaches  the  debt  limit: 

First,  the  amendment  allows  tempo- 
rary disinvestment  of  the  trust  funds 
in  a  debt  crisis  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  Social  Security  benefits 
and  administrative  expenses.  This  will 
ensure  continued  benefit  payments 
when  we  reach  the  debt  ceiling,  but  it 
will  prohibit  the  use  of  the  trust  funds 
to  keep  the  rest  of  the  Government 
afloat. 

Second,  it  provides  a  permanent  ap- 
propriation to  immediately  restore  the 
trust  funds  of  the  amount  disinvested 
plus  interest  lost  once  the  debt  ceiling 
is  raised.  This  will  protect  the  trust 
funds  from  undue  losses  by  requiring 
that  they  are  returned  to  the  same  fi- 
nancial condition  they  would  have 
been  in  had  no  debt  ceiling  constraints 
been  encountered. 

Third,  it  requires  that  Social  Securi- 
ty payroll  taxes  be  invested  as  soon  as 
r(x>m  is  available  under  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. This  prevents  the  Government 
from  using  Social  Security  funds  to 
pay  for  other  Government  obligations. 
There  Is  also  reinforcing  language  lim- 
iting the  use  of  Social  Security  funds 
exclusively  to  pay  benefits  and  admin- 
istrative costs. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  in- 
creases the  number  of  trustee  reports 
to  Congress  on  the  status  of  the  trust 
funds  from  once  a  year  to  twice  a  year. 

Finally,  the  amendment  eliminates 
the  normalized  tax  transfer  in  1990. 
This  accounting  mechanism  credits 
the  tnist  funds  with  anticipated  reve- 
nues at  the  beginning  of  each  month, 
allowing  investment  of  fun<js.  Now 
that  the  trust  funds  are  healthy,  we 
don't  need  this  transaction.  Instead, 
trust  funds  will  be  credited  on  a  daily 
basis  as  revenues  come  in. 

I  support  these  changes  to  protect 
the  Social  Security  system  during  a 
debt  limit  impasse,  and  I  commend  the 


members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
for  their  efforts  to  address  this  com- 
plex issue. 

As  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee are  aware,  I  introduced  a  bill  earli- 
er this  year  to  protect  the  Social  Secu- 
rity trust  funds  and  ensure  benefit 
payments  in  a  debt  limit  situation.  Al- 
though our  means  to  resolve  this  issue 
have  differed  at  times,  both  my  bill 
and  the  committee's  amendment  now 
achieve  the  same  goal— protecting  the 
trust  funds  and  providing  a  failsafe  for 
Social  Security  benefits  in  a  debt 
crisis. 

I  believe  the  committee  amendment 
is  a  significant  improvement  over 
other  disinvestment  proposals  consid- 
ered by  Congress  which  leave  benefits 
in  Jeopardy  during  a  debt  crisis,  and  I 
thank  the  committee  for  addressing 
my  concerns  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  goes 
a  long  way  toward  restoring  public 
confidence  in  the  independence  and 
stability  of  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  to  free  Social  Securi- 
ty as  a  political  hostage  of  the  debt 
limit. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  First,  I 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his  sup- 
port of  the  committee  amendment. 
But  above  all,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  efforts  to  address 
the  Social  Security  disinvestment  Issue 
and  for  his  involvement  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation.  I  know  last 
year's  Social  Security  disinvestment 
has  been  an  ongoing  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  appre- 
ciate his  continued  efforts  to  find  a 
workable  alternative  for  future  debt 
showdowns.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin's  contributions  have  helped 
us  shape  an  acceptable  solution  to  this 
complex  problem. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUND 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  provisions  of  the 
modified  Finance  Committee  Amend- 
ment to  the  debt  ceiling  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund.  These  provisions  were  authored 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan].  They  are 
intended  to  remove  Social  Security 
from  the  political  turmoil  surrounding 
the  legislative  brinksmanship  often  as- 
sociated with  the  debt  ceiling  legisla- 
tion. 

Last  year.  Social  Security  was 
dragged  into  the  political  fray  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  divested 
long-term  trust  fund  Investments  in 
efforts  to  avoid  exceeding  the  debt 
limit  while  the  proponents  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  tied  up  passage 
of  the  debt  ceiling  legislation.  Al- 
though Congress  acted  swiftly  to  re- 
quire that  the  trust  fund  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  interest  lost  as  a  result 


of  those  actions  as  well  as  for  interest 
lost  as  when  a  similar  divestment  took 
place  in  1984,  it  is  clear  that  unless 
Congress  acts  to  protect  Social  Securi- 
ty in  future  debt  ceiling  crisis  situa- 
tions, the  program  will  continue  to  be 
manipulated  during  similar  debt  ceil- 
ing legislative  maneuvers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  the  problem  being  ad- 
dressed is  not  merely  stopping  the  pre- 
mature divestment  of  Social  Security 
investments  during  a  debt  ceiling 
crisis,  but  the  necessity  of  removing 
Social  Security  from  that  debate  en- 
tirely. The  Social  Security  system  is 
and  should  be  independent  from  the 
unified  budget.  I  helped  lead  the  ef- 
forts last  year  to  bring  about  that  sep- 
aration from  the  unified  budget. 
Social  Security  is  fimded  by  a  sepa- 
rate, dedicated  pajrroll  tax  and  it 
should  not  be  dragged  into  the  debates 
over  how  to  deal  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  deficit  in  general  reve- 
nues. 

Unlike  the  General  Treasury,  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  is  fiscally 
in  balance  and  running  a  surplus. 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  shouldn't 
have  to  go  through  the  armual  emo- 
tional turmoil  of  wondering  whether 
their  checks  are  going  to  arrive  in  the 
mailbox  on  time  because  the  debt  limit 
for  the  general  spending  hasn't  been 
dealt  with  in  a  timely  fashion.  We 
need  to  put  an  end  to  the  cruel  prac- 
tice of  holding  S(x;ial  Security  benefits 
hostage  while  other  battles  are  being 
fought  out  on  the  debt  ceiling  meas- 
ure. 

We  took  a  major  step  forward  last 
year  in  protecting  Social  Security 
from  political  manipulation  when  the 
trust  fimd  was  removed  from  the  uni- 
fied budget.  Today,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  another  step  to  protect 
the  commitment  to  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  that  they  will  receive  the 
benefits  they  are  entitled  to  receive  on 
time.  Social  Security  is  too  important 
to  the  well-being  and  survival  of  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  to  allow  it  to 
continue  to  be  a  pawn  in  the  aimual 
political  chess  game  we  engage  in 
when  we  debate  the  debt  limit  legisla- 
tion. We  need  to  assure  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  that  future  debt  ceiling 
crises  will  not  jeopardize  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits.  These  provisions  are  in- 
tended to  help  achieve  that  goal  and 
should  be  enacted.* 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUNDS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  the  legislation 
we  are  considering  today  contains  a 
provision  that  is  essential  to  ensuring 
the  sanctity  of  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds.  This  provision  bars  the 
Treasury  Department  from  using  the 
Social  Security  trust  fund  to  pay  the 
Government's  bill  when  the  public 
debt  ceiling  is  reached.  Social  Security 
recipients  of  this  coimtry  need  this  as- 


surance that  the  trust  fund  Is  there 
for  Social  Security  and  nothing  else. 

The  bill  says  that  the  trust  funds 
can  only  be  used  exclusively  for  Social 
Security.  Social  Security  is  a  solemn 
trust,  and  Social  Security  recipients 
deserve  to  know  that  it  is  being  admin- 
istered properly.  People  pay  into 
Social  Security  with  a  view  that  the 
system  will  be  there  for  them  when 
they  retire.  That  is  the  promise  we  are 
making  to  the  American  people,  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  keep  it.  With  this  legis- 
lation, we  are  living  up  to  our  duty.  I 
have  Icffig  advocated  that  Social  Secu- 
rity be  put  off  limits  for  other  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Senate  is  taking  that  action. 

When  Social  Security  was  created  in 
1935,  it  was  founded  on  the  principle 
that  special  taxes  on  wages  would  be 
used  to  pay  for  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity benefits.  And  so  it  was  adminis- 
tered for  nearly  the  first  50  years. 
Only  in  the  most  recent  crisis  sur- 
rounding the  unprecedented  national 
deficit  have  the  trust  funds  been 
tapped.  I  am  a  strong  proponent  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  will  ensure 
that  the  trust  funds  will  not  be  tapped 
again. 

When  Treasury  cashed  in  $28  bQlion 
Social  Security  trust  long-term  securi- 
ties last  fall  to  cover  the  Government's 
checks,  I  was  outraged.  I  was  pleased 
to  have  cosponsored  an  amendment  at 
that  time  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Moynihan,  requiring 
that  this  money  be  immediately  re- 
stored to  the  trust  fund  with  interest. 

I  also  was  an  original  cosponsor  of  a 
bill  (S.  2542)  Senator  Moynihan  intro- 
duced permanently  to  prevent  the 
trust  funds  from  being  cashed  in  to 
pay  the  Government's  bills.  The  gist 
of  that  bill  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  legislation  we  are  considering.  I 
have  been  concerned  about  trust  fund 
management  all  along,  and  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senate  is  finally  con- 
sidering this  worthy  proposal. 

For  too  long,  the  citizens  of  this 
coimtry  have  viewed  Social  Security 
with  skepticism.  The  financial  crises 
Social  Security  faced  from  1975 
through  1983  have  eroded  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  that 
Social  Security  will  be  there  for  them 
when  they  retire.  That  lack  of  confi- 
dence is  no  longer  warranted.  The 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1977  and  1983  have  restored  the 
trust  funds  to  financial  health. 

Despite  continuing  fears  that  Social 
Security  would  go  broke,  most  experts 
agree  that  the  surplus  in  the  funds  is 
enough  to  meet  growing  demands  for 
at  least  the  next  25  years.  This  year, 
for  example,  the  trust  fimds  will  have 
a  positive  balance  approaching  $50  bil- 
lion. 

The  Social  Security  actuaries  esti- 
mated in  their  last  report  that  by  1994 
the  old  age  survivors  and  disability  in- 
surance [OASDI]  trust  fund  will  have 


a  surplus  of  over  $480  billion.  This 
yields  a  trust  fund  ratio  of  121  per- 
cent—enough of  a  surplus  to  keep  the 
program  going  for  an  entire  year  with- 
out any  tax  receipts.  The  actuaries 
further  think  that  the  75-year  outlook 
is  "secure."  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  by 
Robert  Hey  on  the  financial  integrity 
of  the  trust  funds  that  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  Social  Security  trust  fimd  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  we  are  considering 
should  further  reassure  the  American 
people  that  the  tnist  fimds  are  being 
administered  properly.  This  bill  elimi- 
nates certain  discretionary  decisions 
by  the  Treasury  Secretary,  and  re- 
quires him  to  invest  Social  Security 
tax  receipts  in  guaranteed  Govern- 
ment securities.  Most  importantly,  it 
prevents  disinvestment  of  the  Social 
Security  trust  funds  except  in  a  month 
where  Social  Security  tax  receipts  are 
less  than  expenditures.  It  does,  howev- 
er, allow  for  disinvestment  of  the  trust 
funds  in  the  event  of  a  debt  limit  crisis 
so  that  Social  Security  benefits  can  be 
paid.  This  assures  that  Social  Security 
recipients  will  get  their  checks  if  the 
Government's  debt  limit  is  reached. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  provision.  I 
would  further  note  that  the  House  has 
recently  passed  a  broader  Social  Secu- 
rity legislation  that  includes  the  disin- 
vestment provisions,  but  would  also 
create  an  Independent  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  Social  Security  program. 
I  have  cosponsored  legislation  in  the 
Senate  (S.  122)  to  create  such  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  and  the  time  is  ripe  to 
grive  Social  Security  the  proper  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate,  in  conferring  with  the  House 
on  this  legislation,  will  adopt  an  inde- 
pendent agency  proposal. 

Once  again,  let  me  state  that  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Social  Security  recipi- 
ents of  this  country  will  be  assured 
that  Social  Security  wiU  not  be  used 
for  anything  else  but  to  pay  benefits.  I 
am  proud  to  play  a  part  in  strengthen- 
ing the  laws  that  will  protect  the  bene- 
fits they  worked  hard  to  earn. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

Experts:  Social  SBCURmr  Strong 

(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Washington.— It  is  widely  expected  here 
that  the  retired  Americans  who  receive 
social  security  checks  each  month  will  get  a 
cost-of-living  raise  this  year.  In  this  election 
year  neither  Congress  nor  the  administra- 
tion is  likely  to  refuse  to  provide  a  raise  to 
the  35  miUion  recipiente.  even  though  under 
current  law  inflation  has  not  been  high 
enough  to  justify  a  hike  in  benefits. 

But  a  more  basic  public  concern  continues 
to  hover  over  the  social  security  system: 
Will  the  system  run  out  of  money  in  a  few 
years,  despite  the  improvements  Congress 
and  the  President  three  years  ago  made  in 
social  security's  finances? 
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A  poll  Imst  year  by  Yankelovlch.  SkeUy  & 
White  reported  that  M  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans between  4S  and  81  think  It  U  either 
very  likely  or  somewhat  likely  that,  when 
they  retire,  social  security  payments  will  no 
longer  be  provided.  The  concern  is  greatest 
amoog  the  young:  75  percent  of  those  polled 
between  35  aixl  34  expressed  this  doubt. 

Virtually  all  experts  agree  there  is  no  real- 
istic reason  for  such  concern  in  this  century. 
Moat  add  that  social  security  is  financially 
sound  at  least  untU  about  2015.  when  the 
last  of  the  post  World  War  n  baby-boomers 
are  expected  to  retire. 

Social  security  expert  Robert  M.  Ball 
notes  that  even  the  system's  own  actuaries 
ronsfaW  that  it  is  in  close  actuarial  balance 
untfl  3068,  which  is  as  far  ahead  as  they 
have  looked.  Mr.  Ball  was  social  security  ad- 
ministrator from  1962  to  1973  and  was  a 
member  of  the  '83  commission  that  put  the 
system  on  sound  economic  footing.  He  says 
the  concern  that  social  security  may  not  be 
economically  sound  "is  not  a  real  issue,  but 
it  is  an  issue  of  education"  and  public  per- 
ception. 

WUbur  Cohen,  another  former  social  secu- 
rity administrator,  agrees.  He  says  he  is 
"concerned  over  the  extent  of  the  unneces- 
sary anxiety  about  the  financing  of  the 
aodal  security  system,  especially  by  young 
people." 

Sen.  John  Heinz  (R)  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  says  he  thinks  the  1983  adjustments 
to  social  security's  finances  fixed  the  sys- 
tem's economic  base  for  75  years.  Tet  he 
says  public  confidence  in  the  system  re- 
mains so  fragile  that  it  would  be  under- 
mined if  Congress  did  not  grant  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  this  year.  He  believes  they 
would  conclude,  mistakenly,  if  there  were 
DO  incKaae  that  social  security  was  in  finan- 
cial trouble  again. 

Such  public  concern  is  a  legacy  of  social 
security's  1981-82  fiscal  problem,  when  the 
system  was  so  low  on  funding  that  retirees 
were  concerned  for  good  reason  that  It 
would  run  out  of  money  and  their  checks 
would  stop  coming.  But  the  President's  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform  recommended  far-reaching  improve- 
ments in  its  financing.  As  a  consequence, 
social  security  now  is  salting  money  away  in 
its  trust  fund  against  the  time  when  the 
baby-boomers  do  retire,  and  there  are  fewer 
Americans  working  relative  to  the  number 
retired. 

According  to  most  projections,  by  the  year 
3015  social  security  should  have  enough 
money  to  pay  almost  five  years  worth  of 
benefits.  That  wlU  be  important,  because 
about  then  it  will  begin  to  decrease  as  the 
members  of  the  baby-boom  generation  enter 
retirement.  Further,  the  buildup  until  2015 
is  intended  to  help  pay  for  the  retirement  of 
Americans  too  young  today  to  work.  When 
they  begin  their  professional  lives  there  will 
be  relatively  fewer  Americans  worldng  com- 
pared with  the  number  retired. 

Whether  the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund 
actually  will  wind  up  with  this  much  money 
depends  on  the  accuracy  of  projections 
about  the  economy  and  the  numbers  of 
future  retirees  and  workers. 

Experts  agree  that  the  most  important  as- 
sumption is  the  economic  projection.  If  the 
ecotwniy  docs  not  perform  as  well  over  the 
next  few  decades  as  forecast,  there  would  be 
lea  money  in  the  fund  than  is  currently 
pfojected. 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  voted  in  support  of  a  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the 


Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hkucs],  which  would  overturn  recent- 
ly approved  legislation  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  prohibit  insurers  from 
denying  or  increasing  the  cost  of  cov- 
erage to  persons  who  test  positive  for 
exposure  to  the  AIDS  virus.  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  my  vote  to  table  the 
Helms  amendment  is  not  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  recent  legislation  here  in 
the  District.  To  the  contrary,  Mr. 
President,  I  belle\e  this  is  an  unwise, 
counterproductive  law. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post,  at  least  four  life  and 
health  Insurance  companies  have  de- 
cided to  stop  doing  business  in  the  Dis- 
trict rather  than  comply  with  this  leg- 
islation. After  all,  risk  assessment  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness. Whether  we  agree  with  this  law 
is  not  the  issue  raised  in  my  mind  by 
the  Helms  amendment.  The  real  issue, 
Mr.  President,  is  whether  this  body 
wants  to  sit  in  Judgment  as  the  final 
abriter  of  laws  enacted  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Once  we  start  down  this  path,  I  fear 
where  it  may  lead.  I  consistently  have 
supported  home  rule  for  the  citizens 
of  Washington,  DC,  and  believe  that 
in  this  and  other  cases  the  redress  lies 
with  the  people  through  the  usual  po- 
litical channels.  Otir  attention  here 
should  be  focused  more  appropriately 
on  providing  support  for  both  a  cure 
and  assistance  to  the  victims  of  this 
dreaded  virus.* 

■UMUIATIOH  OP  THX  SOCIAL  SfUKlTY  TRIGGER 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Hawkims  to  elimi- 
nate the  3-percent  trigger  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  to  Social  Security 
benefits. 

Under  present  law,  Social  Security 
benefits  are  increased  for  inflation 
only  if  the  inflation  rate  is  3  percent 
or  more.  Benefits  for  railroad  retire- 
ment, supplemental  security  income, 
and  veterans  pensions  are  controlled 
by  the  same  provision.  Economists 
now  believe  that  the  inflation  rate  will 
be  less  than  3  percent  this  year.  It  is 
more  likely  to  be  less  than  2  percent. 

Although  2  percent  doesn't  sound 
like  much  of  an  increase,  we  must  re- 
member that  many  of  these  people  are 
living  on  the  edge  of  poverty.  Unless 
we  take  action,  millions  of  elderly  and 
disabled  people  will  not  be  protected 
against  inflation  by  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment next  January.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  Mexico,  there  are  more 
than  230,000  people  in  these  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  policy 
was  not  intended  to  save  money.  It  was 
designed  for  administrative  conven- 
ience, to  eliminate  the  time-consuming 
task  of  making  small  changes  in  the 
benefit  structure.  Benefits  are  adjust- 
ed in  the  second  year  to  catch  up  to 
the  full  amoimt  of  the  inflation.  Since 
the  trigger  was  put  in  place.  Improved 


automation  has  simplified  the  task  of 
implementing  rate  changes.  Also,  we 
have  noticed  problems  and  inequities 
which  arise  from  the  complex  interac- 
tions among  the  various  trust  fund 
and  other  Income  security  programs. 

As  a  side  effect  of  the  way  benefits 
and  wages  are  indexed,  people  who 
retire  in  1987  would  receive  a  windfall. 
Their  benefits  would  be  adjusted  for  2 
years'  worth  of  inflation,  even  though 
they  have  experienced  only  1  year  of 
retirement.  This  could  cost  as  much  as 
$600  million  over  5  years. 

Because  of  this  windfall,  failure  to 
eliminate  the  trigger  may  actually  cost 
money  in  the  long  run.  If  the  COLA  is 
1  percent,  which  is  possible,  SSA's  ac- 
tuary projects  a  5-year  cost  of  $200 
million  if  we  do  not  remove  the  trig- 
ger. 

Finally,  many  income  security  pro- 
grams are  not  affected  by  the  Social 
Security  trigger.  Federal  civilian  and 
military  retirees  receive  cost-of-living 
adjustments  regardless  of  the  rate  of 
Inflation.  Why  should  their  benefits 
be  protected  in  this  way,  when  those 
of  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled— par- 
ticularly SSI  recipients— are  not? 

The  budget  resolution  passed  last 
month  assumes  that  there  will  be  a 
COLA  in  January  1987.  I  agree  with 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  when  it  said  "Social  Security 
and  Federal  pensions  should  be  adjust- 
ed to  reflect  inflation,  no  more,  no 
less."  There  is  no  reason  for  37  million 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  to  wait  a 
year  to  receive  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  because  of  an  outdat- 
ed technical  provision.  I  believe  that 
we  should  act  quickly  to  assure  that  it 
will  happen.* 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  cosponsor 
and  to  support  the  amendment  disap- 
proving the  new  uranium  enrichment 
criteria  released  by  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

Section  161(v)  of  the  Atomic  EMergy 
Act  specifies  a  number  of  important 
contraints  on  DOE's  actions.  These 
contraints  are  vital  to  the  protection 
of  the  public  interest.  First,  the  act  re- 
quires DOE  to  limit  enrichment  of  for- 
eign uranium  intended  for  domestic 
end-use  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  a  viable  do- 
mestic uraniiun  industry.  Second,  the 
act  requires  DOE  to  recover  its  costs. 
But  DOE's  new  criteria,  in  a  fashion 
evidently  designed  to  protect  the  agen- 
cy's current  policies— which  have  been 
criticized  by  GAO— do  not  limit  en- 
richment of  foreign  uranium  even 
though  DOE  admits  that  the  domestic 
uranium  industry  is  non-viable  and 
even  though  thousands  of  New  Mexico 
uranium  miners  are  unemployed. 
Moreover,  DOE  purports  to  write  off 
over  $4  billion  of  Its  costs.  Translated, 
this  means  taxpayers  must  pick  up 
this  financial  burden.  While  a  write 


off  may  be  Justified,  this  required  a 
change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  DOE  claims  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  do  as  it  is  doing 
because  domestic  utilities  will  other- 
wise abandon  EMDE  and  go  abroad  for 
enrichment  services.  But  the  agency 
has  never  substantiated  this.  First, 
U.S.  utilities  prefer  the  security  of  a 
domestic  enrichment  source.  Second, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  available  for- 
eign enrichment  capacity  by  1990. 
Third,  DOE  and  NRC  enjoy  the  power 
under  existing  law  to  require  use  of 
domestic  enrichment  facilities  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  includ- 
ing those  of  section  161(v).  Finally. 
and  in  any  event,  the  law  is  the  law 
and  DOE  should  act  in  accordance 
with  it. 

Mr.  President,  to  a  large  extent 
DOE'S  criteria  appear  to  be  an  end-run 
around  some  litigation  which  the 
agency  faces.  But  it  is  an  end-nm 
which  itself  violates  the  law.  Unless 
and  untU  DOE  brings  itself  into  line 
with  applicable  legal  requirements, 
the  litigation  can  only  be  expected  to 
continue  and,  despite  the  agency's  nu- 
merous efforts  at  delay,  ultimately  to 
result  in  orders  requiring  DOE  compli- 
ance.* 

URANIUll  ERRICHMXirT 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  language  of 
disapproval  of  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment criteria  recently  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Energy.  Under  section 
161(v)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  those 
criteria  must  be  submitted  to  Congress 
for  at  least  45  days  of  review  prior  to 
becoming  effective. 

Mr.  President,  DOE's  new  criteria  do 
not  comply  with  the  substantive  re- 
quirements of  the  Atomic  Elnergy  Act. 
Let  me  elaborate  on  one  specific  exam- 
ple. The  act  requires  DOE,  in  manda- 
tory terms,  to  limit  enrichment  of  for- 
eign-source uranium  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  maintenance  of  a 
viable  domestic  uranium  Industry. 
Such  assurance  Is  necessary  to  protect 
U.S.  national  security  and  energy  inde- 
pendence, as  well  as  to  maintain  a 
vital  domestic  industry  in  the  face  of 
foreign  subsidies  and  other  unfair 
trading  practices.  By  DOE's  own  ad- 
mission, our  domestic  uranium  Indus- 
try is  nonviable.  This  situation  is 
keenly  witnassed  in  Utah,  where  the 
uranium  Industry  is  in  deep  depression 
with  hundreds  of  workers  unem- 
ployed. DOE  has  unlawfully  failed  to 
implement  section  161(v).  DOE's  new 
criteria  continue  to  fail  to  encompass 
enrichment  limits. 

To  take  another  example,  section 
161(v)  requires  DOE  to  recover  all  its 
costs,  yet  DOE  is  purporting  to  write 
off  over  $4  billion  in  taxpayer  invest- 
ment. A  write-off  of  this  or  some  other 
amount  may  well  be  appropriate,  but 
that  is  for  Congress,  and  not  DOE.  to 
decide. 


Finally,  the  criteria  vest  open-ended 
discretion  in  the  agency  to  do  what- 
ever it  wants  when  it  wants.  This 
makes  oversight  extremely  difficult. 
In  addition,  it  does  not  auger  well  for 
the  privately  owned  portions  of  the 
nuclear  industry. 

Whether  we  legislate  on  this  score  or 
not  in  the  few  legislative  dajrs  remain- 
ing this  term,  the  fact  renudns  that 
the  revised  criteria  violate  the  law. 
While  this  issue  wiU  likely  be  deter- 
mined in  the  courts  whether  we  act  or 
not,  we  owe  it  to  the  public  to  at  least 
try  to  sort  out  this  mess.  Any  effort  to 
check  E>OE's  violation  of  the  law  thus 
merits  our  strong  support.* 

ASSORAMCE  THAT  SOCIAL  SBCURTTY  CHBCKS 
WIIX  SB  MAILKD 

•  Mr.  wnJSON.  Mr.  F>resldent,  the 
Senate  is  on  record  many,  many  times 
in  support  of  Social  Security,  its  finan- 
cial Integrity,  and  the  maintenance  of 
benefit  levels.  We  have  most  recently, 
and  perhaps,  most  significantly,  ex- 
empted Social  Security  payments  from 
cuts  tmder  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe 
that,  while  voting  to  strengthen  Social 
Security  and  maintain  benefits,  we 
would  want  to  effectively  prevent 
beneficiaries  from  receiving  their 
monthly  payments. 

Unfortimately.  the  interplay  of 
Gramm-Rudman  and  the  way  that  the 
processing  of  checks  is  paid  for  will 
lead  to  a  failure  to  get  Social  Security 
payments  into  the  hands  of  our  senior 
citizens — unless  we  do  something 
before  the  start  of  the  1987  fiscal  year. 

As  I  have  said.  Social  Security  pay- 
ments have  been  protected  from  se- 
questration orders  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  law. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  moneys  nec- 
essary to  print  and  mall  these  very 
same  Social  Security  benefit  checks 
are  subject  to  sequestration.  The  prob- 
lem, Mr.  President,  Is  inherent  In  the 
current  process  by  which  the  Finan- 
cial Management  Service  receives  Its 
funds,  and  It  can  easily  be  corrected. 
All  we  need  to  do  Is  perform  a  simple 
accounting,  or  technical,  adjustment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Financial  Man- 
agement Service,  which  is  within  the 
Treasury  Department,  is  responsible 
for  actually  Issuing  aU  Social  Security 
benefit  checks.  These  costs  Include 
printing,  storage,  and  mailing  of  the 
checks.  FMS  later  "bills"  the  Social 
Security  trust  fimds,  managed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  its  ex- 
penses related  to  the  checks. 

As  only  the  Federal  accounting 
system  might  devise,  however,  rather 
than  the  trust  fimds  reimbursing  FMS 
directly,  it  makes  a  payment  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

So,  where  does  FMS  get  the  money 
needed  to  pay  for  the  costs  associated 
with  processing  and  mailing  Social  Se- 
curity checks?  It  gets  It  through  an 
annual  appropriation— which  makes  it 
sequesterable  under  Gramm-Rudman. 


Mr.  President,  this  makes  no  sense. 
If  Social  Security  processed  and 
mailed  benefit  checks  on  its  own.  we 
would  not  have  this  problem.  Howev- 
er, because  it  uses  the  centralized  serv- 
ices of  the  Treasury— the  Financial 
Management  Service— Social  Security 
can  be  prevented  from  getting  benefits 
to  its  beneficiaries.  As  I  said,  this 
makes  no  sense. 

FMS  is  simply  providing  a  service, 
on  a  "reimbursable"  basis.  I  believe 
that  these  operations,  these  service  ac- 
tivities, should  not  be  affected;  rather, 
sequestration  should  only  affect  the 
administrative  accoimt  of  the  benefit- 
ing agency— in  this  Instance,  Social  Se- 
curity. 

To  solve  this  problem,  I  introduced 
legislation,  S.  2600,  which  would  do  no 
more  than  change  the  peculiar  process 
that  I  outlined.  After  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Treasury.  I 
have  revised  my  proposal  and  offer  it 
today  as  a  solution. 

My  amendment  will  permit  the 
Social  Security  tnist  funds  to  directly 
reimburse  the  Financial  Management 
Service  for  processing  and  mailing 
costs,  rather  than  having  them  make 
payments  to  the  general  fimd.  This 
will  guarantee  that  FMS  will  be  able 
to  mail  all  benefit  checks  on  time- 
without  fear  that  a  sequestration 
order  will  shortchange  the  agency  and 
as  a  result  shortchange  Social  Security 
recipients. 

If  we  do  not  adjust  the  process  for 
the  costs  necessary  to  issue  and  mail 
all  benefit  checks,  the  Financial  Man- 
agement Service  will  be  faced  with  a 
no-win  situation— It  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  mail  out  all  checks,  but  is 
faced  with  a  possible  postage  rate  in- 
crease and  the  virtual  certainty  being 
shortchanged  by  receiving  less  than 
the  full  amoimt  required  to  meet  the 
full  costs  timely  mailing  of  Social  Se- 
curity checks  to  their  recipients. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  clear 
that  there  is  one  thing  that  my 
amendment  would  not  do:  It  would  not 
amend  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  and 
establish  a  new  account  that  cannot  be 
sequestered;  it  would  not  Increase  Fed- 
eral budget  authority;  It  would  not  in- 
crease budget  outlays;  In  short,  it 
would  have  no  budgetary  Impact  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
simply  allow  the  Financial  Manage- 
ment Service  to  continue  to  receive  all 
the  moneys  necessary  for  it  to  provide 
its  vital  service  to  all  Social  Security 
benefit  recipients.  It  will  let  all  Ameri- 
cans know,  unequivocally,  that  they 
can  rest  assured— all  benefit  checks 
wUl  continue  to  be  processed  and 
mailed  on  time.* 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
reached  that  point,  as  far  as  I  know, 
where  there  are  no  additional  amend- 
ments on  either  side  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill.  What  has  been  circulated  is 
the  unanimous  consent  request  that 
gets  us  from  the  debt  ceUing  to  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  with  an  agree- 
ment to  come  back  to  the  debt  ceiling 
if  we  have  not  completed  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  by  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Thursday.  August  7. 

The  reason  for  that  is  because  we 
have  Members  who  wish  to  do  two 
things:  Some  have  suggested  if  we 
cannot  work  out  some  agreement  be- 
tween now  and  Thursday  on  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  and  South  Africa, 
they  will  want  to  put  those  amend- 
ments on  the  debt  ceiling. 

As  I  understand  from  the  meeting 
we  had  yesterday,  that  is  precisely 
what  this  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment does. 

We  had  one  agreement  drafted  that 
covered  everything,  when  we  would 
finish  EKDD.  when  we  would  finish  aid 
to  the  Contras.  when  we  would  finish 
South  Africa. 

But  we  determined  very  early  that 
that  was  not  going  to  be  agreed  to.  It 
was  my  understanding,  unless  I  did 
not  hear  it  correctly  in  the  meeting 
yesterday,  that  this  would  get  us  to 
the  DOD  authorization  bill  and  give  us 
a  couple  or  3  days  to  see  if  we  could 
work  out  South  Africa  and  Contra  aid. 
If  we  could  not,  we  are  right  back 
where  we  are,  without  any  prejudice 
to  anyone,  on  Thursday  next.  Then  we 
could  debate  both  issues  on  the  debt 
ceiling. 

What  I  propose  to  do  with  this 
agreement  is  advance  the  bill  to  third 
reading  with  the  exception  of  those 
two  matters  and  if  we  have  not  com- 
pleted the  DOD  authorization— lay 
down  the  DOD  authorization  tonight. 
Both  Senator  Goldwater  and  Senator 
NtJKH  are  here.  They  have  been  anx- 
iously waiting. 

If  that  is  not  completed  by  Thurs- 
day, August  7,  then  we  will  provide 
that  on  the  DOD  authorization  bill, 
there  would  be  no  amendment  dealing 
with  either  South  Africa  or  Contra 
aid.  If  they  have  not  completed  final 
action  on  the  DOD  authorization  at 
the  close  of  business  on  Thursday,  we 
would  resume  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  668.  which  is  the 
debt  ceiling  extension. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  contro- 
versy there.  It  seems  to  me  that  gives 
us  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  to  try  to  work  out  how  we 


are  going  to  handle  aid  to  the  Contras 
and  South  Africa. 

Yesterday,  the  concern  was  getting 
the  bill  out  of  committee.  There  was  a 
lot  of  suspicion  that  was  not  going  to 
happen.  It  happened.  The  bill  has 
been  reported  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I  am  prepared  either  to  start  debat- 
ing Contra  aid  on  the  debt  ceiling  or 
South  Africa  on  the  debt  ceiling,  but  I 
would  prefer,  as  I  understood  most 
Members  did— I  think  every  Member 
in  the  meeting— that  we  would  work 
out  some  arrangement  where  we  could 
move  the  DOD  authorization  and  try 
to  work  out  the  other  two  issues,  then 
come  back  to  the  debt  ceiling  and 
debate  the  issues  there  if  we  cannot 
reach  an  agreement  between  now  and 
Thursday.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  majority 
leader  be  good  enough  to  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  talk  with  the  leader  in 
the  past  few  days  and  with  others 
about  the  schedule  and  how  to  com- 
municate the  interests  of  various  Sen- 
ators. The  strong  vote  in  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  today. 
15  to  2,  is  a  strong  indication  of  bipar- 
tisan support  for  important  and  signif- 
icant economic  sanctions  against 
South  Africa.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  there  will  be  less  difficul- 
ty in  disposing  of  the  South  African 
issue  than  the  Contra  issue,  although 
there  may  be  those  who  differ  with 
that  assessment. 

I  would  not  object  to  the  plan  out- 
lined by  the  majority  leader  if  we  had 
assiu^mce  that  we  would  have  a  final 
vote  on  the  South  Africa  sanctions  no 
later  than  Friday,  Augiist  15. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  give  that  assur- 
ance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  object,  Mr.  President.  But  I 
am  quite  ready  to  agree  on  a  reasona- 
ble way  to  deal  with  both  South  Africa 
and  Contra  aid.  But  I  shall  insist  that 
we  have  that  opportunity  to  vote  on 
South  Africa,  and  I  will  voice  an  objec- 
tion. 

If  the  majority  leader  is  not  pre- 
pared to  give  any  agreement  either  on 
taking  up  the  South  Africa  measure  or 
final  disposition  before  the  day  we  ad- 
journ, then  I.  I  would  object  to  this 
proposed  agreement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  not  propounded 
the  request  yet.  I  just  say  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  agreement  we  had  in  my 
office  yesterday.  Now  the  Senator 
wants  to  change  it.  It  is  precisely  the 
agreement,  the  first  half  of  the  agree- 
ment. We  said  OK.  let  us  go  ahead,  let 
us  take  all  the  amendments  on  the 
debt  ceiling  except  the  two  so  that  ev- 
erybody is  going  to  be  protected,  then 
go  on  to  the  E>OD  authorization.  I  was 
going  to  ask  every  day  this  week,  part 
of  last  week,  about  getting  the  DOD 
authorization.  Let  us  do  that,  lay  it 


down.  If  it  is  not  completed  by  Thurs- 
day, we  are  right  back  in  the  same  po- 
sition where  we  are  now  and  nobody 
has  lost  any  rights. 

That  was  the  understanding.  I  did 
not  draft  this.  I  asked  the  Parliamen- 
tarian to  do  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  leader  was 
there.  Other  Members  on  the  floor 
now  were  there.  My  reconunendation 
at  that  meeting  was  that  we  would  file 
cloture  on  the  Defense  authorization. 

On  Contra  aid.  and  on  South  Africa 
as  necessary,  and  be  prepared  to  deal 
in  a  timely  fashion  with  all  three  of 
those  issues  in  the  remaining  2  weeks. 
That  was  my  recommendation  at  that 
meeting. 

I  do  not  want  my  position  distorted 
by  the  majority  leader.  That  was  my 
reconunendation.  I  am  prepared  to 
proceed  in  any  way  that  would  permit 
those  three  issues  to  be  resolved. 

Clearly,  that  is  not  the  desire  of  the 
majority  leader  at  this  time.  If  we 
cannot  reach  agreement  for  a  fair  dis- 
position of  the  South  Africa  issue 
prior  to  the  recess.  I  will  have  to  pro- 
tect my  rights  to  offer  the  amendment 
by  whatever  means  are  available  on 
other  vehicles. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  not  stated  precisely 
what  was  agreed  on  in  that  meeting.  It 
was  I  who  made  the  proposal  that 
there  be  1  day  of  debate  on  South 
Africa;  that  a  cloture  motion  be  intro- 
duced on  that  day;  that  it  be  a  full  day 
of  debate,  not  just  an  hour,  not  just  2 
hours.  As  I  remember,  I  said  we  have 
been  going  from  9  o'clock  until  7 
around  here,  so  let  us  have  a  full  day 
of  debate,  have  the  cloture  motion  in- 
troduced, then  have  the  second  day.  a 
full  day  of  debate  again.  And  during 
the  debate,  there  could  be  amend- 
ments called  up  and  disposed  of.  Then 
on  the  third  day  under  rule  22,  have 
the  cloture  vote.  If  cloture  was  in- 
voked, that  is  it.  But  drop  the  30 
hours. 

Then  I  said  we  should  have  the  same 
thing  on  Contra  aid.  I  did  not  say 
which  would  come  first,  but  I  said  we 
would  have  the  same  proposal  with  re- 
spect to  both,  that  there  be  a  full  day 
of  debate,  a  cloture  motion  entered 
that  day,  a  second  full  day  of  debate, 
and  then,  on  the  third  day.  have  the 
cloture  vote. 

That  is  what  was  said.  That  is  what 
we  kind  of  tentatively  agreed  to.  I 
made  the  proposal.  So  if  we  are  going 
to  talk  about  what  went  on  in  the 
meeting  yesterday,  let  us  just  air  it. 

That  is  not  included  here.  That  is 
not  what  we  are  saying  here.  That  was 
not  all  of  it. 

We  indicated  also  that  we  would  try 
to  complete  action  on  the  debt  limit 
extension  up  to  the  two  remaining 


Issues,  South  Africa  and  the  Contras; 
put  that  over  then  until  sometime 
next  week;  in  the  meantime,  go  to 
DOD.  take  it  up.  try  to  dispose  of  it. 
But  we  would  leave  the  debt  limit  res- 
olution train  at  the  station  out  there 
so  that  if  we  could  not  resolve  these 
other  two  matters  in  the  meantime— 
at  that  time,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  not  reported  out  the 
South  Africa  measure  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  had  not,  at  that 
time— has  not  yet— reported  out  the 
MilCon  appropriations  bill  on  which 
the  Contra  aid  legislation.  I  believe,  is 
attached. 

That  was  the  understanding.  What 
we  have  here  is  a  proposal  to  put  the 
debt  limit  extension  measure  over 
until  a  future  date.  In  the  meantime, 
we  go  with  DOD  and  if  passage  of 
DOD  does  not  occur  by  the  close  of 
business  on  next  Thursday,  then  the 
Senate  would  resume  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  on  the  debt  limit 
until  disposed  of. 

D  2000 
That  is  not  what  we  agreed  to  yes- 
terday. I  think  we  can  work  this  out  if 
there  is  a  willingness  on  both  sides  to 
do  it.  But  I  would  have  a  number  of 
questions.  No.  1,  suppose  DOD  is  dis- 
posed of  before  next  Thursday?  And  I 
doubt  that  will  happen.  But  this  does 
not  say  that  if  DOD  is  disposed  of 
before  next  Thiu^day,  the  Senate  will 
immediately  resume  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 668.  the  debt  limit  extension. 
Furthermore,  it  does  not  provide  for  a 
final  disposition  by  cloture  of  either  of 
those  two  key  items.  South  Africa  and 
Contra  aid.  That  was  what  we  talked 
about  yesterday,  and  I  specifically  said 
in  that  meeting  the  reason  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  cloture  vote  is  because 
we  would  shut  out  then  all  nonger- 
mane  amendments,  we  would  shut 
them  out,  we  get  a  cloture  vote  and 
then  forget  about  the  30  hours.  That 
is  not  provided  for  in  here.  I  would 
like  to  see  that  provided.  That  is 
within  the  power  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  He  could  assure  the 
Senate  that  we  will  have  a  cloture  vote 
no  later  than  Thursday,  a  week  from 
next  Thursday.  I  do  not  have  to  go 
into  a  lengthy  speech  to  describe  how 
that  would  be  done  but  he  can  do  that, 
and  he  can  also  assure  himself  that  he 
will  have  a  cloture  vote  on  Contra  aid, 
even  prior  to  that  as  far  as  that  Is  con- 
cerned. But  I  think  we  have  to  have  a 
very,  very  definite  agreement  that  as- 
sures those  two  specifics. 

That  is  what  we  were  talking  about 
yesterday,  and  I  hope  that  we  would 
try  to  reach  an  accord  to  that  end. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any  quar- 
rel with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  or  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, but  I  would  indicate  there  was 
also  recited  at  that  meeting  that— 
there  were  6  or  7  of  us  there  and  there 
are  93  out  here  who  were  not  in  the 


meeting.  We  had  a  lot  of  ideas.  We 
were  waiving  the  30  hours  of  debate  if 
you  get  cloture.  I  asked  the  question, 
if  you  do  not  get  cloture  the  first  day 
on  Contra  aid,  will  we  have  a  second 
cloture  vote?  I  assume  you  could  have 
a  third  cloture  vote,  and  sooner  or 
later  you  would  have  to  pull  it  down. 
We  talked  in  a  general  way.  Then  I 
asked  to  be  drafted  some  provision 
that  we  might  start  circulating,  and  I 
learned  very  quickly  that  we  were  not 
going  to  get  that  far. 

I  think  everybody  agreed  had  we 
been  able  to  put  that  agreement  to- 
gether, we  would  have  been  in  pretty 
good  shape,  and  I  would  have  been  for 
it,  the  minority  leader  would  have 
been  for  it,  everybody  in  that  meeting, 
I  guess,  would  have  been  for  it.  But  I 
think  there  were  93  Senators  who 
were  not  in  that  meeting;  92. 

Now,  let  me  repeat,  as  far  as  I  know 
there  are  no  more  amendments  to  the 
debt  ceiling.  The  question  now  is 
whether  I  am  going  to  offer  Contra 
aid  and,  if  I  do,  will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  move  to  recommit,  with 
South  Africa,  and  will  I  add  amend- 
ments to  authorize  Contra  aid  and  we 
are  right  back  where  we  started.  That 
is  question  No.  1. 

Question  No.  2,  since  we  have  com- 
pleted our  work  on  the  debt  ceiling 
with  those  two  exceptions,  what  do  we 
lose  by  permitting  Senators  who  are 
here,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
chairman  and  ranking  member,  to  pro- 
ceed to  lay  down  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion, which  they  can  do,  if  not  com- 
plete, get  very  close  to  completion,  by 
Thursday?  If  they  do  not  complete  it 
by  Thursday,  we  are  right  back  where 
we  are  right  at  this  moment. 

I  have  not  lost  any  of  my  rights,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  lost 
none  of  his  rights,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  are  doing  something  because 
if  we  are  not  going  to  take  up  DOD  I 
assume  we  are  just  going  to  try  to 
work  out  an  agreement  the  next  2  or  3 
days  on  South  Africa  and  Contra  aid. 
As  I  look  at  the  calendar,  there  are 
precisely  10  legislative  days  left  be- 
tween now  and  August  15,  maybe  11  if 
we  meet  on  a  Saturday,  which  is  not 
likely.  Now,  maybe  somewhere  along 
the  line— there  is  no  guile,  there  is  no 
effort  to  deceive  anyone.  I  am  just 
trying  to  get  some  work  done  in  the 
Senate,  and  again  I  would  say  the 
Record  will  reflect  that  every  day  on 
this  floor  the  last  few  days  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  minority  leader,  when 
are  we  going  to  get  to  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill.  I  want  to  get  to  the 
DOD  authorization  bill.  I  agree  with 
the  minority  leader.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  It  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

I  think  I  recollect  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  on  this  floor  the  last 
couple  of  days,  maybe  we  ought  to 
take  a  day  or  two  to  concern  ourselves 


about  the  American  interests.  And  this 
is  a  big,  big  piece  of  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  loses.  He  just  does 
not  gain  anything.  I  think  we  are  all  in 
this  together.  I  am  certainly  willing  to 
work  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  of  next  week  to 
reach  some  fair  agreement  on  the  dis- 
position of  those  two  big  issues.  If  we 
cannot  reach  an  agreement,  we  have 
not  lost  a  thing.  We  are  right  where 
we  are  at  this  very  moment  where  I 
have  the  floor  and  I  can  send  to  the 
desk  the  amendment  on  Contra  aid, 
which  I  have. 

I  do  not  want  to  do  that.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
wants  to  put  South  Africa  on  this  bill 
either  because  there  has  been  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  has  not  yet 
reached  the  floor.  It  was  approved  by 
a  15-to-2  vote.  I  am  not  certain  which 
bill  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  offer,  but  I  am  certainly  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  anyone  loses. 
There  was  no  way  we  could  have 
gotten  what  we  all  would  like  to  have 
gotten  in  that  session  we  had  yester- 
day. 

So  I  decided  if  you  are  not  going  to 
get  the  whole  loaf,  you  better  take 
half  a  loaf,  you  better  do  what  you  can 
on  the  debt  ceiling  and  you  better  get 
Senators  Goldwater  and  Nunn  start- 
ed on  DOD  authorization  and  in  that 
4-day  period  myself.  Senator  Lugar, 
Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Byrd,  Sen- 
ator Weicker,  and  others  who  have  an 
interest  in  South  Africa  and  Contra 
aid  will  try  to  reach  some  agreement. 

If  we  do  not,  we  are  precisely  where 
we  are  at  this  moment,  right  back  with 
me  standing  here,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  standing  there;  I  will 
have  this  amendment  at  the  close  of 
business  Thursday  and,  if  we  cannot 
work  out  an  agreement,  then  it  will 
probably  be  offered. 

It  was  also  my  understanding  in  that 
meeting  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut wants  a  freestanding  vote  on 
South  Africa.  It  is  an  important  issue. 
We  have  30-some  amendments  flying 
aroimd  on  the  debt  ceiling  extension. 
It  should  not  have  any.  You  are  going 
to  clutter  it  up  with  South  Africa  and 
I  will  clutter  it  up  with  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  or  Contra  aid,  and  I  do 
not  think  we  have  really  achieved  any- 
thing. 

But  I  am  not  certain  I  can  stand 
here  now  and  say  without  any  doubt 
that  on  a  certain  day  next  week  we  are 
going  to  be  prepared  to  vote  on  either 
the  freedom  fighters  or  South  Africa. 
But  I  want  to  complete  South  Africa 
before  August  15.  I  want  to  complete 
freedom  fighters  before  August  15.  I 
do  not  believe  I  have  given  any  indica- 
tion otherwise.  I  hope  that  we  would 
just  proceed,  let  the  DOD  bill  come 
up.  We  have  a  cloture  motion  ready  to 
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file  on  the  DOD  authorization,  signed 
by  16  Members.  If  that  is  complete,  all 
we  have  to  decide  is  which  comes  first, 
freedom  fighters  or  South  Africa. 

BIr.  KENNEDY.  WiU  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 

til.  BYRD.  I  want  to  point  out  the 
problem  with  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  says.  The  consent  pro- 
posal does  not  definitely  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  the  South  Africa  meas- 
ure or  Contra  aid. 
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I  read  from  the  second  paragraph: 

If  final  passage 

meaning  the  DOD  authorization 

does  not  occur  by  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday.  Augijst  7,  the  Senate  will  resume 
H.J.  Res.  668  and  remain  on  the  Joint  reso- 
lution until  disposed  of. 

Now.  suppose  we  go  back  to  the  debt 
limit  extension.  What  assurance  is 
there  that  some  Senator— and  Sena- 
tors other  than  the  majority  leader 
can  offer  cloture  motions.  What  assur- 
ance is  there  that  a  Senator— let  it  be 
the  majority  leader;  it  might  be  minor- 
ity leader,  it  might  be  any  Senator- 
might  offer  a  cloture  motion  on  this 
debt  limit  extension?  If  that  cloture  is 
invoked.  South  Africa  is  not  a  ger- 
mane, and  South  Africa  could  not  be 
offered  to  that  debt  limit  extension; 
and  Contra  aid  is  not  germane. 

That  is  what  is  wrong  with  the 
agreement,  and  that  is  what  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  intention  and  under- 
standing. I  think,  of  everybody  there. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  think  that  was 
ever  even  discussed.  Not  in  the  meet- 
ing I  attended  yesterday.  Maybe  there 
was  another  meeting.  But  not  that 
particuiiu-  scenario. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  are  many  scenar- 
ios that  could  happen. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  only  play  one  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  can  only  play  one  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  not  any  assur- 
ance. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  trying  to  help  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  had  a  Uttle  agreement 
drafted  here  that  I  thought  would  suit 
everyone.  Just  let  me  read  it.  I  will  be 
happy  to  try  one  tonight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  debt 
limit  bill.  HJ.  Res.  668.  be  read  a  third  time 
no  later  than  the  close  of  business  today, 
provided,  that  amendments  dealing  with 
South  Africa  and  aid  to  freedom  fighters  be 
In  order  when  it  is  resumed,  no  later  than 
Monday.  August  11;  provided  that  the  DOD 
authorization  bill.  S.  2638,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  on  tomorrow  and  proceeded  with 
until  concluded,  no  later  than  close  of  busi- 
ness Tuesday  next; 

We  might  even  slip  that  to  Wednes- 
day. 


and  that  on  Wednesday  next  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  Military  Construction  Bill, 
H.R.  5052,  at  10:00  a.m.  and  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed with  that  bill  until  concluded  no  later 
than  the  close  of  business  Thursday  next: 
and  further  that  on  Friday  next  at  10  a.m. 
the  Senate  proceed  to  a  bill  to  be  called  up 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar] 
dealing  with  South  Africa  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  on  that  bill  until  concluded, 
no  later  than  the  close  of  business  that  day. 

If  I  could  have  that  agreement,  we 
might  even  leave  before  the  15th  of 
August;  but  I  doubt  that  I  can  get  that 
agreement  because  some  do  not  want 
to  vote  on  freedom  fighters.  They 
want  to  filibuster  freedom  fighters. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  to  yield  for  a  moment? 

We  did  not  discuss  that  scenario, 
either,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  take  a 
look  at  that. 

What  I  am  saying  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  that  if  he 
would  simply  write  into  this  agree- 
ment that  a  cloture  vote  would  occur 
not  later  than  Thursday,  a  week  from 
next  Thursday,  on  South  Africa,  and 
then  he  could  put  his  own  provision, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  to  the 
date  when  Contra  aid  would  be  voted 
on  by  cloture,  perhaps  we  could  agree 
on  this. 

But  there  is  no  assurance,  I  say  once 
again,  most  respectfully,  to  the  majori- 
ty leader— there  is  no  assurance  in  this 
agreement  right  here,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  tallcing  about.  We  are  talking 
about  agreements.  We  are  talking 
about  orders  of  the  Senate  that  will  be 
entered  on  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  There  is  nothing  here  that 
assures  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
South  Africa  getting  a  vote  on  that. 
There  is  nothing  to  assure  Senators 
who  want  a  vote  on  Contra  aid  that  a 
cloture  motion  will  not  be  entered  on 
the  debt  limit  extension  and  they  will 
be  heard  out. 

Another  scenario  we  have  not  dis- 
cussed, but  a  possibility  and  a  good 
reason  why  Senators  will  want  to 
make  sure  the  agreement  is  clear  and 
that  it  specifically  states  these  things 
so  that  everybody  will  be  protected— 
another  scenario  could  be  like  this: 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
or  any  other  Senator  could  offer  a 
cloture  motion  on  Contra  aid;  cloture 
could  be  invoked;  Contra  aid  would  be 
voted  on;  and  then,  before  anybody 
could  offer  an  amendment  on  South 
Africa  and  a  cloture  motion  on  that 
measure,  a  motion  to  invoke  cloture 
could  be  offered  on  the  debt  limit  ex- 
tension. So  that  Contra  aid  is  in. 
Those  who  want  to  vote  on  Contra 
aid— I  do  not  mind  having  a  vote  on 
Contra  aid— would  get  their  vote, 
would  get  their  cloture,  would  get  that 
provision  in  the  debt  limit  extension; 
and  then  slap  a  cloture  motion  on  the 
debt  limit  extension  itself,  invoke  clo- 


ture; and  no  nongermane  amendments 
could  come  in  under  cloture,  and 
South  Africa  is  out. 

That  is  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  concerned 
about.  I  think.  That  is  certainly  what  I 
am  concerned  about. 

If  we  can  do  that,  then  I  think  we 
will  be  moving  in  accordance  with  the 
understanding  we  had  yesterday. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  I  cannot  do.  I  do  not  need 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement.  I 
may  have  to  wait  until  Monday  to  get 
the  votes  to  move  to  the  DOD  authori- 
zation. I  can  do  that  right  now.  I  do 
not  need  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  all  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  are  we  arguing 
about? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  not  arguing  about 
anything.  I  am  trying  to  help  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  get  an 
agreement  that  wUl  see  the  Senate  act 
on  DOD.  I  have  no  objection  to  going 
to  DOD.  But  I  would  hope  we  could 
work  out  an  agreement  whereby  we 
would  take  up  these  measures  in  an  or- 
derly fashion,  so  that  those  who  want 
a  vote  on  South  Africa  will  get  it  and 
those  who  want  a  vote  on  Contra  aid 
will  get  it,  and  we  will  get  action  on 
DOD. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  conclusion,  I  just 
want  to  state  my  position.  It  has  been 
represented  in  a  way  that  does  not  ac- 
curately reflect  my  intention. 

I  am  not  interested  in  preventing  the 
Senate  from  considering  the  defense 
authorization  bill.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear.  I  am  prepared  to  move  to  that 
bill  at  the  present  time.  I  think  it  is 
important.  There  are  a  number  of 
matters  in  it  which  I  would  like  to 
debate,  and  I  supported  the  bill  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member  are  here,  prepared  to  begin 
the  debate.  So  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  move  to  that  legislation. 

It  is  also  essential  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  work  its 
will  on  both  South  Africa  and  Contra 
aid. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr. 
Leader,  you  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  the  votes  on  Contra  aid.  I  believe 
that  we  do,  with  regard  to  South 
Africa.  Because  you  do  not  Imow 
whether  you  have  the  votes  on  it,  you 
are  holding  South  Africa  hostage  to 
Contra  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  address  the  Chair  and  not 
address  another  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Who  was  I  address- 
ing? 
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Mr.  E>OLE.  Me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Excuse  me. 

The  fact  is,  the  majority  leader  is 
not  sure  whether  he  has  the  votes  on 
Contra  aid.  and  so  he  is  holding  South 
Africa  hostage  to  Contra  aid.  That  is 
the  fact.  The  leader  may  call  it  by  an- 
other name,  but  that  is  the  fact  of  the 
matter. 

Furthermore,  as  a  strong  supporter 
of  sanctions  against  South  Africa,  I 
am  prepared  to  offer  the  South  Afri- 
can amendment  on  the  debt  limit  bill, 
although  I  prefer  that  we  have  a  free- 
standing measure  as  outlined  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  ban  a  cloture  vote.  We  are 
prepared  to  see  it  go  back  to  the 
House  on  the  debt  limit  bUl. 

D  2020 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority 
leader  is  so  sure  whether  he  wants 
Contra  aid  to  go  back  to  the  House  on 
the  debt  limit.  The  House  might  take 
another  look  at  it.  But  let  us  not  mis- 
lead the  Senate  that  it  is  a  question  of 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee,  South 
Africa  and  Contra  aid.  It  is  going  to  be 
much  more  difficult  for  the  majority 
leader  to  pass  Contra  aid  than  for  us 
to  pass  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 
We  can  dispose  of  the  South  Africa 
issue  in  4  days  at  the  most,  if  we  need 
two  cloture  votes  on  the  debt  limit, 
one  on  the  amendment,  and  one  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill.  If  the  oppo- 
nents do  not  require  us  to  have  a 
second  cloture  vote,  we  could  dispose 
of  it  in  2  days. 

On  the  merits,  the  South  African 
issue  could  be  disposed  of  in  1  day. 

But  unless  we  are  able  to  obtain 
some  assurance  about  a  fair  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  on  South  Africa,  we  will 
have  to  exercise  whatever  parliamen- 
tary rights  we  have,  so  that  the  Senate 
can  express  itself  on  this  issue. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
view  we  have  two  important  issues. 

I  think  many  of  us  who  supported 
sanctions  on  South  Africa  last  Septem- 
ber are  prepared  to  do  so  again.  This  is 
not  the  question. 

I  would  guess  on  that  issue  there  is 
not  much  division  in  this  Senate.  I 
hope  not.  It  is  bipartisan,  nonpartisan, 
whatever,  as  it  should  be. 

But  there  is  another  issue  where  the 
Senate  is  closely  divided.  It  is  an  issue 
in  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  feels  very  strongly,  and  that  is 
Contra  aid. 

I  have  some  responsibility  to  the 
President  as  leader  of  the  Senate, 
whether  I  am  majority  leader,  minori- 
ty leader,  or  whatever. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  sit  down 
and  work  out  some  agreement  that  is 
fair  and  above  board,  the  only  kind  we 
are  going  to  have  in  this  body;  the 
only  Jdnd  we  ever  had  as  far  as  this 
Senator  luiows. 


But  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  OK  we 
will  take  care  of  South  Africa  and 
then  you  Just  do  the  best  you  can  on 
Contra  aid. 

We  passed  Contra  aid  in  this  body  in 
March,  a  bipartisan  vote.  In  my  view, 
there  is  no  reason  that  we  should  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  it  up 
again.  Whether  or  not  we  have  the 
votes  on  cloture  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar 713,  S.  2638,  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOLE  and  Mr.  NUNN  addressed 
the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  indicated  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  he  did  not  mind  going  to 
the  EKDD  authorization  bill.  That  is 
what  I  was  attempting  to  do. 

But  I  will  move  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  that  in  a  minute  and  see  if  we  can 
accommodate  some  of  our  colleagues 
on  an  issue  I  thought  was  of  some  in- 
terest and  that  is  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bUl. 

But  the  facts  are  unless  we  can  do  it 
one  way  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  at 
all.  That  is  what  I  hear  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WUl  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  suggestion,  I  guess  in  the  form 
of  an  inquiry. 

I  look  at  the  situation  we  have  right 
now  with  the  debt  limit  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  country,  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance to  our  country. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
at  all  but  the  people  in  South  Africa 
loiow  that  this  Congress  is  going  to 
vote  sanctions.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  of  that. 

Now,  on  Contra  aid  there  may  be 
some  question  on  that,  but  we  are  not 
interested  I  think  at  the  moment  in 
South  Africa.  I  am  Just  wondering  if 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts,  and  I 
think  he  has  to  feel  the  same  way  as  I 
do  relative  to  this  sanctions  vote,  con- 
siders it  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
have  the  vote  on  the  sanctions  next 
week?  Could  we  not  put  that  off,  say, 
until  we  come  back  from  the  recess  be- 


cause we  do  have  these  very,  very  im- 
portant bills,  the  debt  limit  and  our 
Armed  Services  authorization  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  worked  so  hard  on  with  all  of 
us? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  respond  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Does  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  let  me 
just  say  it  is  not  necessary  to  vote  next 
week  on  sanctions  against  South 
Africa.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  essential, 
though,  that  we  vote  on  them  prior  to 
the  August  recess.  We  may  need  two 
cloture  votes,  and  I  would  hope  we 
could  take  up  the  issue  to  have  the 
second  clotiue  vote,  if  necessary,  on 
Friday,  August  15,  the  day  that  we 
t>egin  the  recess.  There  is  no  reason  we 
have  to  vote  next  week  on  it,  but  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  vote  before 
the  August  recess  begins. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  Just  have 
the  majority  leader's  attention  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  the  floor.  I  am  happy  to 
yield.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  withdraw  my  ear- 
lier objection.  I  did  not  intend  to 
oppose  moving  to  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill,  but  I  wanted  to  make  my 
position  clear  on  the  South  Africa 
issue.  In  argument,  we  have  the  option 
to  add  that  onto  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  if  we  are  not  able  to  reach 
some  other  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Chair  understand  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  with- 
drawn the  objection  to  the  majority 
leader's  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  To  move  to  the  de- 
fense authorization. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  renew  my  re-, 
quest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  713,  S.  2638,  the  DOD 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  NOTJN.  I  would  like  him  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Could  we  have  the  cleric 
report  the  bill? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2638)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
persoimel  levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise  and  improve  mili- 
tary compensation  programs,  to  improve  de- 
fense procurement  procedures,  to  authorize 
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cert&in  construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  a  brief  ques- 
tion? 

JAr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  still  another.  We  are  not  going 
to  solve  the  whole  problem  tonight.  It 
is  obvious  we  are  not  going  to  solve  the 
Contra  problem  in  terms  of  getting 
that  up.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  the 
South  Africa  problem. 

There  is  another  problem  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  be  able  to  solve  and  help 
the  majority  leader  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  help  the  body.  That  is  close  off  the 
amendments  to  the  debt  ceiling  other 
than  those  two  matters. 

The  way  this  unanimous  consent  is 
drafted— and  I  would  ask  the  majority 
leader  to  make  sure  he  follows  this 
closely,  it  may  be  that  he  has  some 
reason  that  would  be  opposed  to  this 
particular  suggestion— there  are  four 
paragraphs  in  this  uiumimous-consent 
agreement. 

Paragraph  1  basically  says  that  no 
other  business  except  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters  and  South  Africa  can  be 
in  order  on  this  debt  ceiling. 

Paragraph  2  goes  to  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  and  states  that  if  final 
passage  does  not  occur  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  debt  ceiling  bill. 

Paragraph  3  forecloses  any  amend- 
ment on  South  Africa  or  Contra  aid  to 
the  military  authorization  bill. 

And  paragraph  4  goes  back  to  the 
debt  limit  extension  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  important 
tonight  if  it  is  possible  to  close  off 
amendment  to  this  bill  other  than  the 
Contra  aid  and  South  Africa. 

If  you  struck  paragraph  3  it  seems  to 
me  that  then  we  would  be  right  where 
we  are  now  because  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  can  offer  to  this  DOD 
authorization  bill,  which  is  now  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate,  the 
South  African  resolution,  the  majority 
leader  can  offer  the  Contra  resolution; 
so  the  DOD  authorization  bill  has  al- 
ready got  that  exposure. 

I  would  hope  neither  of  those  would 
be  offered  on  that  bill. 

If  you  struck  paragraph  3  you  would 
foreclose  any  further  amendment  to 
the  debt  ceiling.  You  would  put  us  in  a 
position  we  are  no  worse  off  than  we 
are  right  now  on  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill,  but  you  would  protect  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
majority  leader's  right  to  offer  the 
Contra  or  the  South  Africa  resolution 
to  either  the  DOD  authorization  bill 
or  the  debt  ceiling  bill. 

What  that  would  do  it  would  leave 
everyone  where  they  are  now  but  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  and  majority  leader 


I  think  would  be  much  better  off  be- 
cause you  would  not  have  other 
amendments  that  could  be  proposed  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill  over  the  weekend. 

We  may  come  back  here  Monday 
morning  and  have  50  more  amend- 
ments to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  and  then 
instead  of  making  progress  we  are 
going  to  be  behind  the  eight  ball. 

So  it  seems  to  me  if  we  struck  para- 
graph 3  and  pose  that  same  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  everyone 
would  be  as  well  off  but  we  would  not 
have  that  kind  of  exposure  and  no  one 
would  be  losing  their  opportunity,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

D  2030 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  on  his  con- 
structive suggestion;  even  if  we  would 
only  agree  to  the  first  paragraph,  just 
the  first  paragraph. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion is  a  constructive  one  and  I  would 
support  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  I  understood  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia,  he  is 
suggesting  that  the  agreement  that 
was  presented  be  presented  again— 
that  agreement  was  not  entered  into— 
be  presented  again,  but  without  para- 
graph 3. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  para- 
graph 3  is  not  what  gave  this  Senator 
any  problem  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  understand  that,  but 
the  problems  posed  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  be.  it  seems 
to  me,  answered  by  striking  paragraph 
3,  because  then  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  South  African  reso- 
lution, and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
could  pose  their  amendments  to  the 
DOD  bill,  as  well  as  the  debt  ceiling 
bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
add.  I  think  I  know  the  concern  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has.  and 
we  could  add  to  that  another  para- 
graph, which  asks  unanimous  consent 
that,  regardless  of  cloture  being  in- 
voked on  the  debt  limit  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolution  668.  that  the  germa- 
ness  provisions  of  rule  XXII  not  pro- 
hibit the  offering  of  amendments  on 
the  two  issues  dealing  with  aid  to  Con- 
tras.  freedom  fighters,  and  South 
Africa.  Would  that  take  care  of  it? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suppose 
I  have  worked  out  more  time  agree- 
ments in  this  Senate  than  any  other 
Senator  in  the  history  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  be  happy,  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  wanted  to.  to 
put  in  a  quorum  call  and  let  us  see 
what  we  are  talking  about,  let  us  see  it 
in  writing,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is 
something  we  could  agree  on. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  do  that,  because  I  think  the 


Senator  from  Georgia  could  be  cor- 
rect. I  mean,  we  could  get  back  here 
on  Monday  and  there  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional 10  or  20  amendments  on  the 
debt  ceiling,  and  that  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  getting  that 
passed. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding,  then,  that  essentially 
we  have  in  writing  the  entirety  of  the 
proposed  UC  in  paragraphs  1,  2.  and  4. 

Three  would  be  taken  out  and  in  its 
place  would  be  the  paragraph  that  has 
just  been  propounded  with  respect  to 
the  germaneness  issue  as  to  South 
Africa  and  Contra  assistance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  satisfac- 
tory with  me. 

Mr.  KERRY.  It  would  be  a  four 
paragraph  UC,  with  the  addition  of 
the  new  paragraph. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Either  that,  or  we  could 
just  add  what  I  just  read  to  paragraph 
1,  eliminating  the  present  unnum- 
bered paragraph  3. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3271 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  amounts  authorized  to 

reflect  inflation  and  fuel  savings,  and  to 

correct  technical  errors) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
because  we  are  now  in  the  position  of 
having  had  the  defense  bill  brought 
up  and  there  are  more  problems  to 
solve,  I  would  like  to  get  some  of  my 
troops  home. 

I  would  like  to,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. It  is  a  technical  amendment.  I 
will  explain  it  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2271. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out 
"$2,985,600,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,793,700,000". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  out 
"$2,354,900,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,198,200,000". 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out 
"$4,101,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,794,900,000". 

On  page  3.  line  7,  strike  out 
"$2,342,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,283,300,000". 
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On  page  3.  line  8.  strike  out 
"$5,559,300,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,365,900,000". 

On  page  4.  line  9.  strike  out 
"$10,552,070,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$9,903,070,000". 

On  page  4.  line  11.  strike  out 
"$5,905,890,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$5,557,490,000". 

On  page  4.  line  12.  strike  out 
'$9,914,600,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'$9,323,800,000". 

On  page  4,  line  13.  strike  out 
"$6,121,657,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,934,057,000". 

On  page  4.  line  17.  strike  out 
""$1,477,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""$1,382,700,000". 

On  page  6.  line  18.  strike  out 
"$17,484,904,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$16,383,104,000". 

On  page  6,  line  19,  strike  out 
"$8,611,400,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$8,116,200,000". 

On  page  6,  line  20,  strike  out 
"$47,374,848,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$10,068,348,000". 

On  page  7.  line  18,  insert  the  following: 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  (a), 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  subsection  If  $454,300,000'". 

On  page  7,  line  23,  strike  out 
■'$1,477,500.000"'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""$1,431,300,000'. 

On  page  10,  line  24,  strike  out 
"•$4,939,469,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$4,815,669,000". 

On  page  11.  line  2.  strike  out 
•$9,490,978,000"'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"  •$9,265,378,000". 

On  page  11,  line  3.  strike  out 
'"$15,301,673,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""$14,908,873,000". 

On  page  11,  line  4,  strike  out 
""$7,507,074,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""$7,310,974,000". 

On  page  20,  line  1,  strike  out 
"•$20,664,070,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$20,602,870,000". 

On  page  20,  line  2.  strike  out 
•$24,275,960,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$24,016,760,000". 

On  page  20.  line  3.  strike  out 
"$1,834,100,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$1,830,300,000". 

On  page  20,  line  4,  strike  out 
"$19,418,371,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$19,036,071,000". 

On  page  20,  line  6,  strike  out 
••$778.300,000 "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$776,100,000". 

On  page  20.  line  7.  strike  out 
•"$906,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
••$887,400,000". 

On  page  20,  line  8.  strike  out  ■'$63,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$62,800,000"'. 

On  page  20,  line  9,  strike  out 
"$907,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$887,100,000". 

On  page  20,  line  10.  strike  out 
"$1,722,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,714,800,000". 

On  page  20.  line  11,  strike  out 
"$1,774,700,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$1,727,900,000". 

On  page  241.  line  7.  strike  out 
■$3,050,606,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$2,950,806,000". 

On  page  242.  line  17.  strike  out  ■$6,000,000 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$5,500,000". 

On  page  242,  line  17.  insert  the  following: 

■■(8KA)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 


(1M6)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  purposes  described  in  such 
paragraphs  is  $1,326,910,000. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection,  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  subsection  for  the 
purposes  described  In  such  subparagraphs  is 
$1,618,396,000.". 

On  page  256,  line  7,  strike  out 
"'$2,236,843,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,161,343,000"'. 

On  page  257,  after  line  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"■(8XA)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(1M6)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  purposes  described  in  such 
paragraphs  is  $1,437,160,000. 

'■(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection,  the  total  amount  authorized  by 
this  subsection  for  the  pun>oses  described 
by  such  subparagraphs  is  $724,183,000.". 

On  page  268,  line  9,  strike  out 
■$2,229,899,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$2,148,689,000". 

On  page  269,  after  line  13,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■'(7KA)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(l)-(5)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  purposes  described  In  such 
paragraphs  is  $1,313,280,000. 

■■(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection,  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  described 
by  such  subparagraphs  is  $835,409,000."'. 

On  page  275,  line  9,  strike  out 
■■$587,490,000""  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$568,500,000". 

On  page  275,  line  25.  strike  out 
"$31,950,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$30,760,000". 

On  page  276.  after  line  18.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(10)  Nothwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(l)-(8)  of  this  subsection  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  purposes  described  by  such 
paragraphs  is  $550,900,000.". 

On  page  278,  line  5.  strike  out 
■■$247,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■■$239,000,000". 

On  page  278.  line  19.  strike  out 
■■$121,100,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$118,700,000". 

On  page  278,  line  20.  strike  out 
■■$86,700,000'"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■■$83,200,000". 

On  page  278,  line  22.  strike  out 
■$44,500,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■■$43,800,000"'. 

On  page  278,  line  25,  strike  out 
"$140,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$137,000,000". 

On  page  279.  line  1,  strike  out 
"$58,900,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$55,400,000". 

On  page  30,  line  11,  insert  ■■and  shaU" 
after  ■'subsection  (a),". 

On  page  83,  line  4,  strike  out  "which"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "that"". 

On  page  106,  beginning  on  line  14,  strike 
out  '(using"  and  aU  that  foUows  through 
■fiscal  year)""  on  line  16. 


On  page  107,  beginning  on  line  10.  strike 
out  "(using'"  and  aU  that  foUows  through 
■■fiscal  year)"  on  line  11. 

On  page  111.  line  4,  insert  "of  this  Act" 
after  "701  and  702"". 

On  page  118,  line  23,  strike  out  '■part"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""title"'. 

On  page  120,  line  22,  Insert  "of  this  Act"' 
after  "section  808"'. 

On  page  122,  line  23,  strike  out  "■to  an  of- 
fense" and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  '■only  to  of- 
fenses". 

On  page  125.  line  7,  insert  "of  this  Act"' 
after  "806". 

On  page  203,  line  22,  strike  out  "struc- 
tures" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  '■structure". 

On  page  235,  strike  out  lines  23  and  24. 

On  page  236,  line  2,  strike  out  '$4,240,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$5,120,000  ". 

On  page  236,  line  4,  strike  out  ■$2,640,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,800,000". 

On  page  236,  line  6,  strike  out  •$1,320,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,400,000". 

On  page  236,  line  8,  strike  out  "$1,320,000" 
and  msert  In  Ueu  thereof  ■'$1,400,000". 

On  page  236,  line  10.  strike  out 
■■$5,610,000""  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$5,950,000"". 

On  page  236,  line  11,  strike  out  "■$60,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■■$69,000"". 

On  page  236,  line  12,  strike  out  ■■$330,000'" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■■$350,000". 

On  page  236,  line  14,  strike  out 
■■$4,753,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
""$6,000,000". 

On  page  306,  after  line  6,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  2l8«a.  MUL"nFlJEL  SOURCES  FOR  NEW  HEAT- 
ING SYSTEMS  AT  MILfTARY  INSTALLA- 

■noNs. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2690  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§2690.  Multifuel  BourcM  for  new  heating  lyi- 

tenu 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b>, 
each  new  heating  or  cogeneratlon  system 
which  Is  instaUed  or  constructed  at  any  miU- 
tary  installation  located  on  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  military  department  and 
which  requires  100  mlUion  British  thermal 
units  Input  per  hour  or  more  shaU  have 
multiple  fuel  capabUity.  The  primary  and 
secondary  fuel  capabUlty  of  any  such 
system  shaU  be  a  fuel  from  the  solid  fuel 
group  or  the  liquid  and  gas  hydrocarbon 
group  (petroleum  and  natural  gas).  The  fuel 
capabUlty  of  a  new  heating  or  cogeneratlon 
system  shaU  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
life  cycle  costs  and  avaUabllity  of  fuels. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  local  restrictions 
or  costs  make  the  installation  or  construc- 
tion of  solid  or  dual  fuel  equipment  infeasi- 
ble,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  waive  the 
requirement  of  subsection  (a),  but  such 
waiver  shall  not  become  effective  untU  after 
the  Secretary  concerned  has  notified  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  In  writing 
of  the  waiver  and  the  reasons  for  exercising 
such  waiver  authority. 

■■(c)  In  this  section,  the  term  'multiple 
fuel  capabUlty'  means  the  capabUlty  of 
using  two  or  more  types  of  fuel.". 

(b)  CONTORMING    AMENDMENT.— The    table 

of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  159 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
term  relating  to  section  2690  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlnr- 

■'2690.  Multifuel  sources  for  new  heating 
systems."'. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  this  committee  amend- 
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ment  is  to  reduce  the  overall  authori- 
zation totals  included  in  the  original 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  to  re- 
flect additional  Inflation  and  fuel  sav- 
ings identified  and  validated  after  the 
committee  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  correct  a  number  of 
purely  technical  errors  appearing  in  S. 
2638. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendment  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purposes  of  further 
amendment.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Senator's  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO,  as  follows: 


The  committee  amendment  makes 
changes  to  the  reported  bill  in  three  areas: 
inflation  funding  adjustments,  reductions 
for  fuel  savings,  and  minor  technical  amend- 
ments. 

The  budgetary  impact  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  reduce  the  authorization  bill  as  report- 
ed by  $6.8  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
approximately  $2  billion  in  outlays.  The  au- 
thorization bill  will  total  $294.8  bUlion  in 
budget  authority  and  $286  billion  in  outlays. 

IirPLATION 

The  amendment  reduces  the  budget  au- 
thorizations in  the  bill  by  approximately  $6 
billion  due  to  reestimates  of  inflation  for 
Fiscal  Years  1985-1987.  The  impact  on  the 
FY  1987  outlay  estimate  is  a  reduction  of 
approximately  $1.4  billion. 

In  iU  letter  of  May  29.  1986.  DOD  identi- 
fied $581  million  in  available  funds  resulting 
from  actual  end-of-year  inflation  experience 
for  FY  1985.  Based  on  committee  staff  as- 
sumptions of  inflation  estimates  for  Fiscal 
Years  1986  and  1987.  DOD  has  identified  an 
additional  $6.4  billion  savings  which  could 
result  from  reestimates  of  inflation  for  FY 
1986  and  FY  1987. 

The  authorization  bill  as  reported  already 
includes  $1  billion  In  reductions  in  the  O&M 

SUMMARY  Of  FUNDS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  AUTHORIZATION 
[In  OMMBjnds  of  doivs] 


and  procurement  accounts  which  are  based 
on  Inflation  adjustments.  Therefore,  the 
committee  amendment  reduces  the  reported 
bill  by  only  $6  billion  in  additional  inflation 
savings. 

rUKL  SAVINGS 

In  its  letter  of  May  29.  1986.  DOD  identi- 
fied $664  million  in  savings  resulting  from 
lower  fuel  prices  In  FY  1986,  and  the  report- 
ed bill  takes  these  savings  into  account. 
More  recent  informal  estimates  from  DOD 
Indicate  that  an  additional  $800  million  may 
be  available  in  FY  fuel  savings. 

The  committee  amendment  reflects  the 
reduction  of  an  additional  $800  million  from 
the  O&M  accounts  for  fuel  savings.  The 
impact  on  the  FY  1987  outlay  estimate  is  a 
reduction  of  approximately  $640  million. 

TECKN ICAL  AMENDMENTS 

This  portion  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment consists  of  corrections  of  typographi- 
cal and  other  minor  errors  in  the  printing  of 
S.  2638,  as  well  as  corrections  required  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  committee  at  the 
time  it  ordered  the  bill  reported. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing business  is  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  DOD  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  will  be  pending  on 
Monday?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And,  as  I  understand  it, 
on  Monday,  the  managers  will  make 
their  opening  statements.  I  have  also 
learned  that  on  Monday  there  will  be 
a  full  debate  of  SDI.  I  think  there  are 
some  10  or  13  speakers  prepared  to  ad- 
dress that  issue. 

Unless  there  are  other  statements 
the  manager  wishes  to  make,  I  would 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun  so  we 
might  see  if  we  can  work  out  at  least  a 
portion    of    this    unanimous-consent 


agreement  that  protects  us  from  fur- 
ther amendments  on  the  debt  limit  ex- 
tension. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  2140 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alaska,  rescinds  the 
quorum  call. 

RECESS  STTaJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF  THE  CRAIR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wiU  stand  in  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Thereupon,  at  9:44  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  12:19  a.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Stevens]. 


D  0020 

[The  following  proceedings  occurred 
after  midnight:] 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Presiding  Officer 
for  his  patience.  I  must  say,  as  I 
waited  for  Senator  Byrd,  I  thought 
there  cannot  be  anything  complicated 
about  this.  Then  he  showed  it  to  me. 
He  started  raising  a  lot  of  questions. 

What  we  are  trying  to  maintain  is 
neutrality,  and  at  the  same  time  cut 
off  a  lot  of  amendments  being  filed 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  on 
the  debt  ceiling  that  would  prevent 
action  on  anything,  on  that  or  South 
Africa. 

I  believe  what  we  both  want  to  do, 
and  I  think  the  Record  should  reflect 
that,  is  we  would  like  to  work  out  some 
agreement. 

We  are  going  to  try  that  Monday, 
Tuesday,    and    Wednesday.    We    are 
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going  to  do  it  in  good  faith.  We  will 
make  a  gentleman's  agreement.  We 
have  had  to  deal  with  other  people. 
The  two  of  us  can  probably  work  out 
an  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  very  impor- 
tant issues.  I  cannot  recall  any  time 
since  I  have  been  around  here  where 
you  had  a  situation  like  this. 

What  we  would  hope  to  do,  and 
what  I  believe  the  principals  would 
like  to  do  in  each  case,  would  be  to 
have  free-standing  proposals  where 
there  can  be  a  vote — Contra  aid.  South 
Africa,  getting  away  from  the  debt 
ceiling,  not  a  very  attractive  vehicle— 
and  then  go  to  conference. 

I  am  not  certain  what  would  happen. 
The  E>OD  authorization  is  not  an  at- 
tractive vehicle  for  either  of  us.  The 
Contra  aid  would  tie  it  up  in  confer- 
ence for  weeks. 

I  believe  there  is  a  strong  feeling  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
each  issue  that  we  ought  to  resolve 
these  issues  before  the  August  15 
recess.  That  is  the  feeling  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  that  is 
the  feeling  of  the  majority  leader.  I 
guess  the  only  difference  is  how  we  re- 
solve it.  I  would  like  to  resolve  both  in 
a  positive  way,  which  would  mean 
passing  each:  others  that  resolving 
would  be  to  pass  one  and  kill  the 
other.  I  am  not  saying  which  would  be 
the  case. 

In  any  event.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
patience  and  assistance. 

OTIAiriMOUS-CONSKNT  AGRKEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  pro- 
pound the  following  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Provided,  that  no  further  amend- 
ments be  in  order  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 668,  other  than  those  dealing 
with  South  Africa— front  line  States— 
and  those  dealing  with  Central  Amer- 
ica—Contra aid— neither  of  which  can 
be  offered  to  the  other; 

Provided,  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  be  deemed  agreed 
to; 

Provided,  that  no  call  for  regular 
order  will  serve  to  bring  back  House 
Joint  Resolution  668  prior  to  the  close 
of  business  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object.  I  simply  rise  to  state  that  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska,  for  his  patience 
and  his  assistance  in  helping  to  arrive 
at  the  language  that  we  are  agreeing 
to  this  evening.  It  is  now  12:25  in  the 
morning,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Saturday 
morning. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  pa- 
tience and  his  assistance  in  working 
out  the  language  that  we  are  agreeing 
to  this  evening. 


Mr.  President,  I  should  state  for  the 
Record  that  since  we  stopped  and 
walked  away  to  begin  our  attempts  at 
working  out  an  agreement  several 
hours  ago.  we  have  spent  all  of  that 
time  working  on  this  agreement. 

We  have  not  reached  an  agreement 
on  the  whole  package  yet.  When  we 
left  here  today,  prior  to  that  moment 
we  were  talking  about.  I  believe,  four 
paragraphs.  I  simply  state  here,  as  I 
stated  then,  those  four  paragraphs 
contained  a  great  number  of  problems. 
Now  we  see  that  indeed  that  was  the 
case. 

Part  of  that  overall  proposal  at  that 
time  I  think  has  noW  been  worked  out 
with  the  request  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  propound- 
ed. I  think  I  need  say  no  more.  This  at 
least  accomplishes  something. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  I  will  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  majority  leader 
is  agreed  to  and  the  three  pending 
amendments  will  fall. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
H.J.  Res.  668.  the  Debt  Limit  Extension  Bill, 
no  other  amendments  be  in  order,  except 
South  Africa/FYont  Line  States  and  CentnU 
America/Contra  aid  amendments,  neither 
of  which  can  be  offered  to  the  other:  that 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate,  be  considered  agreed  to:  and 
that  no  call  for  the  regular  order  shall  serve 
to  bring  back  the  unfinished  business,  H.J. 
Res.  668.  prior  to  the  close  of  business  on 
Wednesday.  August  6.  1986. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  comments  be  in- 
cluded with  those  I  made  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thanked 
various  Senators  earlier  with  respect 
to  our  efforts  to  work  out  the  partial 
agreement  that  we  reached  this 
evening. 

I  should  also  thank  the  staff  auid  in 
thanking  the  staff  I  compliment  Sena- 
tor £>OLE  on  his  magnificent  staff. 
They  are  very  dedicated  and  extreme- 
ly helpful  in  working  out  agreements. 

I  am  also  extremely  proud  of  my 
own  floor  staff  who  are  equally  help- 
ful and  dedicated,  and  I  think  without 
their  outstanding  services  this  evening 
we  would  have  had  to  labor  longer. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  certainly  want  to  share  those  re- 
marks. On  both  sides  staff  help  has 
been  invaluable. 

I  think  we  all  are  very  candid  about 
what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  that 
made  it  much  easier.  We  are  trying  to 
keep  a  measure  of  neutrality  while  we 
worked  out  the  larger  agreement. 


I  certainly  appreciate  all  their  sug- 
gestions. 

Again  I  thank  the  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer.  I  knew  he  had  other 
plans  this  evening.  It  is  a  little  late. 
But  we  appreciate  very  much  his  pa- 
tience and  assistance. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12:35  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mrs.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  F»resident  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  Committee  on  Finance  was  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  following  bill;  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  1655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unfair  Com- 
petition Act  of  1916  and  Clayton  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  private  enforcement  of  the  Unfair 
Competition  statute  in  the  event  of  unfair 
foreign  competition,  and  to  amend  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  pri- 
vate enforcement  of  the  Customs  fraud  stat- 
ute. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3559.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  the  Depart- 
ment with  flexibility  to  adjust  the  produc- 
tion rate  of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3560.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  decision  to 
convert  the  grounds  maintenance  function 
at  Reese  AFB,  Texas,  to  performance  under 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


EC-3561.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  Fish- 
ery Conservation  and  Management  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3562.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Comprehensive  Ocean  Thermal 
Technology  Application  and  Market  Devel- 
opment Plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3563.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  the  rescheduling  of  a  postponed 
hearing  on  a  change  in  collect  on  delivery 
service;  to  the  Committee  of  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3564.  A  conmiunication  from  the  Ben- 
efits Administrator  of  the  Seventh  Farm 
Credit  District,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  repwrt  of 
the  District  disclosing  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Retirement  Okan  for  the  Em- 
ployees: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3565.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Revenue  Report  for  April 
1986":  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3566.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
vision of  systems  of  records  relative  to  the 
Privacy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3567.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3568.  A  communication  from  the  Em- 
ployee Benefits  and  Risk  Manager,  Farm 
Credit  Banks  of  Louisville,  KY.  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  financial  report  on 
farm  credit  institutions  In  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict: to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3569.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Low  Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1985:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3570.  A  conununication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  EEOC  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Commission's  inter- 
agency coordination  activities:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3571.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3572.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  con- 
fidential report  on  a  foreign  military  assist- 
ance sale  to  the  Netherlands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3573.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  1985  Annual 
Report  of  the  Exlmbank;  to  the  ConmUttee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3574.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
GAO's  unqualified  opinion  relative  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corpo- 


ration's fiscal  year  1985  financial  state- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3575.  A  communication  from  the  As 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit 
ting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
royalty  management  and  collection  activi 
ties;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and  Natu 
ral  Resources. 

EC-3576.  A  communication  from  the  Ex 
ecutive  Secretary  of  the  FDIC  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3577.  A  communication  from  the  Plan 
Administrator  for  the  Eighth  Farm  Credit 
District,  Omaha,  NE,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  GAO  report  for  the  employee 
benefit  trust  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3578.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
new  computer-matching  program  relating  to 
State  Medicaid  agencies:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-821.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

•'Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  40 

"Whereas,  Agriculture  is  a  vital  sector  of 
the  United  States  economy,  particularly  in 
California  where  it  accounts  for  nearly  15 
biUion  dollars  in  gross  receipts  from  the  pro- 
duction of  250  different  crops  and  livestock: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  prosperity  of  California 
agriculture  depends  directly  upon  healthy 
export  markets  which  account  for  25  per- 
cent of  California  agricultural  sales  and 
nearly  one-third  of  the  state's  farm  acreage: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  preservation  and  develop- 
ment of  export  markets  is  necessary  in 
order  for  California  to  utilize  its  long-term 
comparative  advantage  in  the  production  of 
food  and  fiber  for  world  markets;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  has 
imposed  food  and  trade  embargoes  as  a  po- 
litical weapon  against  unfriendly  nations; 
and 

"Whereas,  Unilateral  embargoes  have 
typically  been  ineffective  because  the  tar- 
geted nations  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
alternative  suppliers  in  other  countries:  and 
"Whereas,  Embargoes  have  placed  an 
unfair  and  disproportionate  burden  on  the 
trade  and  agricultural  sectors  and  have 
damaged  the  reputation  of  the  United 
States  as  a  reliable  supplier  on  world  mar- 
kets: and 

"Whereas.  The  ability  of  agriculture  in 
the  United  States  and  California  to  compete 
effectively  in  world  export  markets  in  the 
long  run  depends  critically  upon  developing 
its  repuUtion  as  a  reliable  supplier:  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  California.  joinUy,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  refrain 
from  using  food  embargoes  as  a  unilateral 
sanction  against  unfriendly  nations  when 
such  an  action  would  be  likely  to  cause 


harm  to  the  agricultural  and  trade  sectors 
of  the  United  States  and  California,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  action  has  wide- 
spread, multilateral  support  which  will  pre- 
clude the  offending  nation  from  simply 
turning  to  alternative  suppliers  in  other 
countries  and  causing  a  further  deteriora- 
tion in  the  reputation  of  United  States  agri- 
culture as  a  reliable  supplier  of  food  and 
fiber  products  to  world  markets,  or  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  such  an  embargo  is  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate,  to  each  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

POM-822.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Eighteenth  Guam  Legislature:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

"Resolution  No.  403  (IS) 

'Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  au- 
thorized a  panel  to  study  the  termination  of 
the  Power  Pool  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  Navy  and  the  Guam  Power 
Authority:  and 

""Whereas,  this  panel  is  comprised  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Navy,  the 
Guam  Power  Authority  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior:  and 

""Whereas,  upon  completion  of  an  inde- 
pendent study  by  the  firm  of  Ernst  and 
Whinney,  recommendations  will  be  submit- 
ted to  the  United  States  Congress  on  the 
question  of  termination  of  said  Power  Pool 
Agreement:  and 

'Whereas,  the  Guam  Power  Authority 
and  the  Department  of  Interior  have  shown 
a  reluctance  to  apprise  the  Legislature  of 
the  progress  made  on  such  study  or  details 
of  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Power  Pool  Agreement;  and 

""Whereas,  the  question  of  terminating  the 
Power  Pool  Agreement  is  perhaps  the  single 
greatest  issue  facing  the  people  of  Guam; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  is  the  chief 
policy  making  body  of  the  territory  of 
Guam;  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
Legislature  be  kept  informed  about  the  pos- 
sible termination  of  the  Power  Pool  Agree- 
ment so  that  local  policies  regarding  devel- 
opment and  utilities  can  be  properly  de- 
signed and  implemented:  and 

"Whereas,  during  the  week  of  July  21, 
1986,  representatives  of  Ernst  and  Whinney 
will  be  on  Guam  to  brief  members  of  the 
Guam  Power  Authority  Board  of  Directors, 
as  well  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  Guam:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Guam  Power  Authority  and  the  Public  Util- 
ities Commission,  as  well  as  the  Governor, 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  completed  independent  study  prior  to 
Its  f  Inalizatlon  and  submission  to  the  United 
States  Congress:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  has  not  been 
extended  an  invitation  to  said  briefing;  and 
"Whereas,  the  Guam  Power  Authority 
and  the  Department  of  Interior  have  re- 
fused to  provide  copies  of  the  Interim  report 
by  Ernst  and  Whinney  to  the  Legislature; 
now  therefore,  be  it 
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"Resolved,  that  the  Eighteenth  Guam 
Legislature  request  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  direct  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  Invite  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  briefings  to  be  held  on  Guam 
by  Ernst  and  Whlnney  during  the  week  of 
July  21.  1986,  relative  to  discussing  the  com- 
pleted study  on  terminating  the  Power  Pool 
Agreement;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eighteenth  Guam 
Legislature  request  Ernst  and  Whinney  and 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  provide  the 
Legislature  with  a  copy  of  all  reports  as 
they  come  out;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Legislature  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  said  study, 
and  that  its  comments  be  included  in  the 
submittal  of  such  study  to  the  United  States 
Congress:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  Richard  Montoya, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Territorial  Affairs, 
Department  of  Interior,  to  Nancy  Boone. 
Department  of  the  Interior;  to  all  members 
of  the  study  panel;  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives;  to 
Congressman  Ben  Blaz:  to  Senator  James 
McClure;  to  Congressman  Morris  Udall;  to 
Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnston:  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Guam  Power  Au- 
thority; to  Guam  Power  Authority  Acting 
General  Manager  Tom  Ada:  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Guam." 

POM-823.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Sknatk  Joutt  Resolution  No.  48 

"Whereas,  Santa  Monica  Bay  is  a  state 
and  national  treasure,  where  the  beaches 
are  among  the  most  popular  in  the  country, 
and  the  water  provides  a  variety  of  recre- 
ational and  commercial  activities  to  resi- 
dents and  tourists  of  the  state  and  country; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  dumping  of  DDT,  cyanide, 
polychloronated  biphenyls  (PCBs).  and 
other  hazardous  wastes  into  Santa  Monica 
Bay  has  created  a  potentially  hazardous 
health  and  environmental  problem  to  the 
citizens  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles  area:  and 

"Whereas,  Reports  of  the  contamination 
of  Santa  Monica  Bay  have  been  verified  by 
the  health  officials  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  CalLfomia  Regional  Water 
Quality  Board  (Los  Angeles  Region),  and 
the  State  Department  of  Health  Services; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response.  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  Sec.  9601  et  seq.) 
provides  that  those  hazardous  substance  re- 
lease sites  placed  on  its  priority  list  will 
qualify  for  federal  cleanup  funds  to  quickly 
alleviate  these  problems;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  imperative  to  assess  the 
contamination  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  and  the 
potential  health  consequences  and  to  act  as 
soon  as  possible  to  correct  this  contamina- 
tion which  could  affect  the  public  health  of 
the  large  population  of  the  greater  Los  An- 
geles area;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  supports  and  endorses  the  effort 
by  the  Representatives  from  California  in 
Congress  to  place  SanU  Monica  Bay  on  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  "Na- 
tional Priorities  List"  for  removal  and  reme- 
dial action  funding  pursuant  to  the  Compre- 


hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  and  thus 
expedite  the  cleanup  of  Santa  Monica  Bay. 
and  also  supports  and  endorses  the  agree- 
ment by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  conduct  a  preliminary  assessment 
of  the  condition  of  Santa  Monica  Bay:  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-824.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Rlsoldtion  No.  63 

"Whereas.  Federal  disaster  assistance  to 
supplement  state  and  local  efforts  is  avail- 
able under  Public  Law  93-288,  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974:  and 

•Whereas,  Since  1976,  20  of  the  38  states 
of  emergency  in  California  caused  by 
storms,  fires,  floods,  earthquakes,  and  other 
natural  calamities  received  declarations  of 
disaster  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  thus  warranted  federal  aid  for 
losses  to  public  property:  and 

•Whereas,  Under  Public  Law  93-288,  fed- 
eral aid  of  $288.7  million  in  these  20  disas- 
ters helped  cushion  the  total  public  loss  of 
$775  million  to  state  and  local  government; 
and 

'Whereas,  New  regulations  proposed  by 
the  Federal  Einergency  Management 
Agency  to  implement  Public  Law  93-288  will 
impose  a  financial  burden  on  California  and 
local  governments  by  increasing  the  local 
percentage  of  the  cost-sharing  ratio;  and 

"Whereas,  Under  the  proposed  regula- 
tions for  capability  indicators  for  assistance 
based  on  per  capita  income  and  damage  li- 
ability, California  must  first  incur  damages 
of  $30  million  before  any  federal  assistance 
can  become  available;  and 

•'Whereas,  This  level  of  loss  would  have 
made  state  and  local  governments  totally  re- 
sponsible for  losses  incurred  in  10  of  the  20 
presidentially-declared  disasters  since  1976: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  eligibility  of  local  govern- 
ments for  federal  assistance  will  also  be  se- 
verely curtailed  under  the  capability  indica- 
tors established  by  the  proposed  regula- 
tions; and 

"Whereas,  Restrictions  of  eligibility  per- 
taining to  special  districts  are  intentionally 
discriminatory  and  are  unacceptable  be- 
cause of  fiscal  or  insurance  consequences: 
and 

"Whereas,  Other  restrictions  in  the  pro- 
posed regulations  would  subject  individual 
local  governments  or  the  state  to  unreason- 
able financial  commitments  and  would  not 
finance  corrective  measures  meant  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  problems:  and 

"Whereas,  The  proposed  regulations  inter- 
fere with  state  autonomy  by  requiring  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  to  impose  ad- 
ditional mandates  on  local  governments  in 
order  to  qualify  for  federal  assistance;  and 

"Whereas,  In  imposing  those  require- 
ments and  adopting  capability  indicators 
based  on  per  capita  income,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment fails  to  recognize  the  state  consti- 
tutional limits  on  public  expenditures  and 
revenue  collection  by  both  state  and  local 
governments:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California  memo- 


rializes the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  changes  in  44  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations  Part  205  pertaining  to  the  dis- 
aster declaration  process,  public  assistance 
eligibility,  public  assistance  program  admin- 
istration, and  hazard  mitigation  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  volume  51, 
No.  75,  April  16,  1986;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  further  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  convene 
oversight  hearings  on  the  proposed  changes 
in  regulations  governing  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  in 
order  to  properly  evaluate  the  need  to  the 
federal  government  and  the  Impact  to  the 
states  and  local  governments  of  the  propos- 
als: and  be  it  further. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. " 

POM-82S.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mono  County,  CA,  Board  of  Supervisors  op- 
posing planned  changes  in  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  as  proposed  by  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

POM-826.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Kings  County,  CA,  Board  of  Supervisors  rel- 
ative to  federal  disaster  assistance:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

POM-827.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Sena'te  Resolution  No.  45 

"Whereas,  Congress  is  currently  consider- 
ing a  tax  reform  bill  which  could  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  lives  and  pocketbooks  of 
millions  of  Americans:  and 

••Whereas,  As  part  of  its  deliberations  on 
this  tax  reform  bill,  the  Congress  is  weigh- 
ing various  proposals  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  individual  retirement  accounts 
(IRA's)  under  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue 
Code;  and 

••Whereas,  According  to  a  recent  study  28 
million  American  families  are  currently 
taking  advantage  of  the  deduction  for  IRA 
contributions  and  the  deferral  of  taxation 
on  interest  earned  by  IRA's,  which  are 
available  to  them  pursuant  to  existing  laws; 
and 

•Whereas,  Statistics  indicate  that  ap- 
proximately 65%  of  the  households  with 
IRA's  have  annual  incomes  of  $40,000  or 
less;  and 

"Whereas,  Another  recent  study  indicates 
that  IRA  contributions  have  significantly 
increased  the  amount  of  savings  deposited 
in  financial  institutions,  and  a  higher  rate 
of  savings  helps  to  stimulate  the  economy 
by  keeping  money  in  productive  circulation; 
and 

•'Whereas,  The  current  treatment  of 
IRA's  under  the  federal  tax  laws  has  proved 
to  be  beneficial  both  for  a  large  number  of 
individual  taxpayers  and  for  the  economy  as 
a  whole;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, That  the  Congress  and  President  of 
the  United  States  are  respectfully  memori- 
alized to  maintain  the  current  availability  of 
the  deduction  for  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts in  any  tax  reform  statute  which  they 
may  enact;  and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker,  and  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Chairperson  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  France  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  each  Senator  and  Respresentative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

POM-828.   A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
Senate  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois; to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Senate  Resolution  No.  902 

"Whereas.  Terrorism  is  on  the  rise 
throughout  the  world,  and  Americans  are 
the  target  in  many  instances;  and 

'"Whereas,  The  countries  that  sponsor  and 
encourage  the  terrorist  acts  of  their  citizens 
need  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  practical  sense, 
one  that  will  hurt  the  stability  of  their 
nation;  and 

'Whereas.  Military  retaliation  is  a  reac- 
tion to  terrorism,  while  economic  sanctions 
such  as  the  ban  of  imports  from  terrorist 
allied  countries  would  make  it  harder  for 
countries  to  promote  and  support  terrorist 
attacks;  therefore,  be  it 

'Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. That  we  urge  Illinois  businesses  to 
boycott  the  importation  of  goods  from  Iran, 
Libya  and  Syria:  and  that  we  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  ban  the  impor- 
tation of  such  goods  into  the  United  States; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  to  publicize  this  urgent  message 
with  the  hope  that  businesses  throughout 
the  State  will  feel  the  necessity  to  comply 
with  the  request;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  President  Ronald  W.  Reagan, 
Governor  James  R.  Thompson,  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  the  Members  of  the  Illinois 
Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-829.  A  joint  re.solution  adopted  by 
■the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  65 

"Whereas.  Twelve  years  have  passed  since 
the  Turkish  invasion  and  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem remains  one  of  denied  redress;  and 

"Whereas,  The  humanitarian  crisis  involv- 
ing two  hundred  thousand  refugees  and  two 
thousand  missing  persons  grows  increasing- 
ly more  desperate;  and 

••Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Cyprus  rendered  substantive  as- 
sistance to  our  wounded  marines  in  Lebanon 
while  Turkey  refused  to  do  so  though  re- 
quested; and 

■•Whereas,  President  Reagan  has  declared 
that  human  rights  shall  be  the  hallmark  of 
United  States  foreign  policy;  and 

•Whereas,  By  the  illegal  use  of  United 
States  supplied  military  weapons  in  viola- 
tion of  the  United  States  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Sales  Acts,  and  in  violation  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
Turkey  has  attacked,  seized  and  continues 
to  occupy  38%  of  the  territory  of  the  inde- 
pendent nation  of  Cyprus;  and 

•'Whereas,  Turkey  is  currently  the  recipi- 
ent of  financial  and  military  assistance  ap- 
proaching $1  billion  per  annum;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 


Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  urges 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes: 

••1.  To  assist  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  in  finding  a  solution  to  the  Cyprus 
problem  based  on  the  Charter  and  the  rele- 
vant resolutions  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
international  guarantees  for  the  unity,  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Cyprus; 

"2.  to  stop  subsidizing,  through  its  aid  to 
Turkey,  the  illegal  occupation  of  Cyprus 
until  a  mutually  acceptable  solution  is 
found: 

■"3.  To  exert  their  best  efforts  with  Turkey 
to  effectuate,  prior  to  a  final  agreement, 

"a.  The  return  of  the  FAMAGUSTA-VAR- 
OSHA  and  MORPHOU  regions  under 
Greek  Cypriot  control: 

"b.  The  removal  of  the  35,000  turkish  oc- 
cupation troops  and  60,000  colonizers  from 
the  island; 

"c.  To  restore  to  the  people  of  Cyprus  ma- 
jority rule  with  minority  rights  guaranteed, 
freedom  of  movement,  freedom  of  settle- 
ment and  the  right  to  own  property  any- 
where in  the  republic:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Members  urge  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  give  generous 
support  to  the  Cypriot  refugees:  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  urge  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  review  the 
current  policies  of  Turkey  regarding  its 
treatment  of  the  ethnic  and  religious  mi- 
norities residing  In  Turkey,  in  the  light  of 
President  Reagan's  repeated  expressions  of 
concern  for  human  rights;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  to  each  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-830.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

""Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America 
was  founded  on  the  fundamentals  of  human 
liberty,  including  the  freedom  of  speech,  the 
right  to  justice,  and  the  equality  of  all 
people:  and 

••Whereas,  the  maintenance  of  those 
rights  for  all  people  has  dictated  our  actions 
with  all  the  countries  of  the  world  through- 
out the  history  of  this  great  nation:  and 

•'Whereas,  insuring  the  maintenance  of 
these  fundamental  human  rights  must  in- 
clude the  implementation  of  strict  sanctions 
against  those  nations  which  vehemently  and 
consistently  deny  the  human  dignity  which 
God  gives  to  every  human  being;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
utilizing  a  racially  discriminatory  system  of 
apartheid,  is  a  nation  deserving  such  sanc- 
tions: and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  has  taken  no  decisive 
action  toward  the  realization  that  minority 
rule  and  majority  suppression  cannot  exist 
in  modem  society:  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  answers  the  pleas  of  po- 
litical leaders  through  exile;  imprisonment, 
as  is  the  case  of  Nelson  Mandela:  or  death, 
as  was  the  case  of  Steven  Biko:  and 

•Whereas,  Nelson  Mandela  has  been  im- 
prisoned for  twenty-four  years  for  attempt- 


ing to  exercise  the  same  freedoms  that 
Americans  actively  practice  daily;  and 

•'Whereas,  Eu:hieving  the  freedom  of 
Nelson  Mandela  is  imperative  to  the  foster- 
ing of  peaceful  change  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  is  quite  capa- 
ble of  stringent  sanctions,  since  nearly  a 
half  billion  American  dollars  are  spent  an- 
nually on  the  purchase  of  South  African 
Krugerrands  which  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately fifty  percent  of  their  sales:  and 

"Whereas,  technological  sanctions  and  the 
granting  of  asylum  to  political  refugees  are 
two  other  means  by  which  the  United 
States  could  influence  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  into  initiating  a  change  that 
wiU  not  result  in  further  discrimination  and 
human  rights  violations;  and 

••Whereas,  the  black  majority  in  South 
Africa  is  seeking  not  to  dominate,  but  to  live 
in  democratic  equality  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  our  own  Founding  Fathers:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  must  aban- 
don its  present  failing  policy  of  'constructive 
engagement'  to  pursue  a  more  stringent 
policy  that  will  bring  about  a  change  that 
will  result  in  justice  for  all,  since  means 
used  to  date  have  not  proven  successful: 
Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana does  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  in  particular  the 
members  of  the  Louisiana  congressional  del- 
egation to  impose  more  stringent  sanctions 
against  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  in 
hopes  of  achieving  the  release  of  Nelson 
Mandela  and  the  abandonment  of  apartheid 
rule  in  that  nation,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Louisiana  congressional  delegation." 

POM-831.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  45 

"Whereas,  The  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Wartime  Relocation  and  Interment 
of  Civilians,  established  by  the  federal  Com- 
mission on  Wartime  Relocation  and  Intern- 
ment of  Civilians  Act,  describe  the  circum- 
stances of  the  evacuation,  relocation,  and  In- 
ternment of  in  excess  of  110,000  United 
States  citizens  and  permanent  resident 
aliens  of  Japanese  ancestry  during  World 
War  II  pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No. 
9066  issued  by  President  Roosevelt  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1942;  and 

"Whereas,  The  evacuation,  relocation,  and 
internment  of  individuals  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry was  carried  out  notwithstanding  that 
there  were  no  documented  acts  of  espionage 
or  sabotage,  or  other  acts  of  disloyalty  by 
any  citizens  or  permanent  resident  aliens  of 
Japanese  ancestry  on  the  west  coast;  and 

"Whereas,  There  was  no  military  or  secu- 
rity reason  for  the  evacuation,  relocation, 
and  internment;  and 

"'Whereas,  The  evacuation,  relocation,  and 
internment  of  the  individuals  of  Japanese 
ancestry  was  caused  by  racial  prejudice,  war 
hysteria,  and  a  failure  of  political  leader- 
ship: and 

"Whereas,  The  excluded  individuals  of 
Japanese  ancestry  suffered  enormous  dam- 
ages and  losses,  both  material  and  intangi- 
ble, and  there  were  incalculable  losses  In 
education  and  job  training,  all  of  which  re- 
sulted in  significant  human  suffering  for 
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which  full  and  appropriate  compensation 
has  not  been  made:  and 

"Whereas,  The  basic  civil  liberties  and 
constitutional  rights  of  those  individuals  of 
Japanese  ancestry  interned  were  fundamen- 
tally violated  by  that  evacuation  and  intern- 
ment: now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  FYesident  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
House  Resolution  442.  the  "Civil  Liberties 
Act  of  198S."  which  would,  among  other 
things,  acknowledge  the  fundamental  injus- 
tice of  the  evacuation,  relocation,  and  in- 
ternment of  United  States  citizens  and  per- 
manent resident  aliens  of  Japanese  ances- 
try: apologize  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  evacuation,  relocation, 
and  internment  of  such  citizens  and  perma- 
nent resident  aliens:  provide  for  a  public 
education  fund  to  finance  efforts  to  inform 
the  public  about  the  internment  of  those  in- 
dividuals so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
any  similar  event:  and  make  restitution  to 
those  individuals  of  Japanese  ancestry  who 
were  interned;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolr^d,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-832.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  23  Oftereo 
BT  Senator  Sam  M.  Vadalabene 

"Whereas,  The  freedom  and  peace  we 
enjoy  in  our  country  today  are  in  large  part 
due  to  the  valiant  efforts  of  those  brave 
heroes  of  the  American  armed  forces  who 
were  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  their  nation 
and  their  fellowman;  and 

"Whereas,  To  fittingly  and  properly 
honor  these  valiant  men  and  women,  the 
first  Memorial  Day  was  established  by  Gen- 
eral Order  Number  11  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  in  Washington,  O.C.,  on 
BCay  5.  1868,  to  be  May  30,  1868:  and 

"Whereas.  It  has  been  noted  that  several 
federal  holidays  have  been  changed  from 
traditional  dates  to  Mondays  in  order  to 
create  three-day  weekend  holidays;  and 

"Whereas.  The  date  of  May  30  remains 
significant  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many 
citizens  of  this  great  Republic  and  holds 
special  significance  to  the  members  of  the 
various  veterans  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try, including  the  American  Legion;  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  nii- 
noi*,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein.  That  we  join  with  the  American 
Legion,  adl  veterans  organizations  and  con- 
cerned veterans  and  citizens  of  this  country 
in  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  reestablish 
the  date  of  May  30  of  each  year  to  be  ob- 
served as  the  Memorial  Day  holiday  in  com- 
memoration of  the  countless  brave  heroes 
who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  valiant  service 
to  our  country:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  each  Member  of  the  Illi- 
nois Congressional  Delegation." 


POM-833.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  42 

"Whereas.  For  17  years,  the  Mission  Hills 
Little  League.  Inc.,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration have  carried  out  a  cooperative 
agreement  which  allows  the  league  to  use 
perimeter  areas  of  the  Sepulveda  Veterans' 
Hospital  facility  to  maintain  playing  fields 
for  which,  in  exchange,  the  league  adminis- 
ters, operates,  and  maintains  the  fields  as 
well  as  a  nine-hole  golf  course  located  on 
the  same  grounds  for  use  by  convalescing 
patients  and  the  public:  and 

"Whereas,  Under  recent  federal  legisla- 
tion mandating  reductions  in  government 
expenditures,  the  United  States  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  recommended  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  dispose  of  what  is 
referred  to  as  "excess  land"  which  directly 
threatens  the  use  by  Mission  Hills  Little 
League.  Inc..  of  the  land  on  which  these 
playing  fields  are  situated:  and 

"Whereas,  Mission  Hills  League,  Inc.,  has 
been  operating  quality  programs  for  youth 
since  1957,  the  backbone  of  which  are  in- 
volved with  these  playing  fields  operated 
under  the  agreement  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: and 

"Whereas,  The  program  operated  by  Mis- 
sion Hills  Little  League,  Inc..  is  financially 
self-sustaining  through  donations,  fund  rais- 
ing activities,  local  business  sponsors,  tmd 
snackbar  revenues  with  administration  and 
operation  of  the  league  accomplished  entire- 
ly by  volunteers:  and 

"Whereas,  All  girls  and  boys  ages  six  to  IS 
are  eligible  to  play  little  league  ball  since  no 
one  is  ever  turned  away  by  Mission  Hills 
Little  League,  Inc.,  because  of  inability  to 
pay.  unlike  most  private  organizations:  and 

"Whereas.  In  the  29  years  since  its  begin- 
ning, approximately  12,000  youths  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  Little  League  program  oper- 
ated by  Mission  Hills  Little  League,  Inc., 
and  while  attaining  the  physical  skills  and 
fitness  benefits  of  a  baseball  program,  the 
children  are  learning  other  important  skills 
such  as  social  interaction,  sportsmanship, 
teamwork,  community  pride,  and  responsi- 
bility, and  these  benefits  far  outweigh  the 
value  of  one-time  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
the  acreage  on  which  the  fields  are  situated: 
and 

"Whereas.  There  is  no  feasible  alternative 
site  for  these  playing  fields  in  the  densely- 
populated  Mission  Hills  area,  so  that  this 
popular  program  which  is  so  important  and 
constructive  for  the  development  and  well- 
being  of  our  young  people  is  threatened 
with  curtailment  if  these  fields  are  no 
longer  available  for  use;  now.  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  ur- 
gently memorializes  the  President,  Con- 
gress, and  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
do  everything  possible  to  preserve  the  right 
of  Mission  Hills  Little  League.  Inc..  to  con- 
tinue to  use  the  playing  fields  on  the  Sepul- 
veda Veterans'  Hospital  facility  pursuant  to 
that  agreement  which  has  worked  so  well 
and  has  been  a  benefit  t>oth  to  the  Little 
League  and  the  hospital  for  17  years;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 


gress  of   the    United   States,   and    to   the 
United  States  Veterans'  Administration." 

POM-834.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana; ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  243 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  currently  considering  Senate  Bill 
1567  and  House  Resolution  6  in  conference 
committee;  and 

"Whereas,  this  legislation  is  known  as  the 
"Water  Resources  Authorization  Bill";  and 

"Whereas,  this  legislation  authorizes 
many  new  construction  projects  in  this 
country  and,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
impose  cost  sharing  by  local  interests  on 
many  previously  approved  projects;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1928.  as 
amended,  approved  the  Mississippi  River 
and  Tributaries  Project  without  cost-shar- 
ing provisions:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Mississippi  River  and  Trib- 
utaries Project  drains  forty-one  percent  of 
the  lands  in  the  United  States  and  two  prov- 
inces in  Canada  and  is  of  such  magnitude 
that  the  entire  nation  benefits  from  both 
the  flood-control  and  navigation  aspects  of 
the  project. 

"Whereas,  several  upstream  states  have 
completed  their  portions  of  the  project;  and 

"Whereas,  the  remaining  features  to  be 
accomplished  are  located  in  Louisiana,  and 
this  state  has  participated  in  the  project  to 
a  substantial  degree:  and 

"Whereas,  Senate  Bill  1567  and  House 
Resolution  6,  as  amended,  would  impose 
cost  sharing  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Tributaries  Project  and  would  cause  an 
untold  amount  of  delay  in  the  completion  of 
this  significant  and  important  national 
flood-control  project. 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  Louisiana  does  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  remove 
the  Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries 
Project  from  the  cost-sharing  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  6. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Louisiana  congressional  dele- 
gation." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  567:  A  bill  to  convey  Forest  Service  land 
to  Flagstaff.  Arizona  (Rept.  No.  99-353). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1819:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  to  designate  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River  and  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River  in 
Colorado  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  System  (Rept.  No. 
99-354). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1888:  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
cleanup  and  maintenance  on  Federal  public 


lands,  national  parks,  recreation  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  99-355). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  E]nergy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1911:  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  release,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  certain  conditions  and 
reservations  contained  in  a  conveyance  of 
land  to  the  SUte  of  Utah  (Rept.  No.  99- 
356). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1946:  A  bill  to  designate  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Farmington  River  as  a  study 
area  for  inclusion  in  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  99-357). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2091:  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
public  lands  (Rept.  No.  99-358). 

H.R.  850:  A  bill  to  modify  the  boundary  of 
the  Himiboldt  National  Forest  In  the  State 
of  Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  99-359). 

H.R.  934:  A  bill  to  provide  certain  author- 
ity to  reduce  erosion  within  the  Cuyahoga 
Valley  National  Recreation  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  99-360). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendment: 

H.R.  1343:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  from  rental  of  floating  drydock  and 
other  marine  equipment  to  support  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Museum  In  San  Francisco. 
California  (Rept.  No.  99-361). 

H.R.  1390:  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
long-term  leases  In  the  El  Portal  administra- 
tive site  adjacent  to  Yosemite  National 
Park.  California,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  99-362). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  1963:  A  bill  to  increase  the  develop- 
ment celling  at  Allegheny  Portage  Railroad 
National  Historic  Site  and  Johnstown  Flood 
National  Memorial  in  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
other  purposes  and  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  interpretation  of  the  Johns- 
town Flood  Museum  in  the  Cambria  County 
Library  Building.  Pennsylvania  (Rept.  No. 
99-363). 

H.R.  3212:  A  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust  of 
the  Reno  Sparks  Indian  Colony  (Rept.  No. 
99-364). 

H.R.  3556:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
change of  land  for  the  Cape  Henry  memori- 
al site  in  Fort  Story.  Virginia  (Rept.  99-365). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  2397.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1987  (Rept.  No.  99-366). 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  2708.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  atmos- 
pheric and  satellite  programs  and  functions 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  require 
certain  Information  to  be  filed  In  registering 
the  title  of  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Specter): 
S.  2710.  A  bill  to  address  the  problem  of 
human  exposure  to  radon  through  indoor 
accumulation  by  directing  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  establish  and  co- 
ordinate a  nationwide  program  of  research 
dissemination  of  information  to  the  public: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2711.  A  bin  to  restrict  procurement  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  of  ball  bearings 
and  roller  bearings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Harkin): 
S.J.  Res.  384.  A  joint  resolution  Instruct- 
ing the  U.S.  Ex^utive  Directors  of  Multilat- 
eral Institutions  to  vote  against  loans  to 
Chile;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By    Mr.    RIEGLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  DeCokcini.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 

ROCKEFElXfR.       Mr.       NiCKLES,       Mr. 

ExoN,  Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 

Hatch.    Mr.    Gore.   Mr.    Pell.    Mr. 

Moynihan.  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Lau- 

tenberg.     Mr.     Quayle.     and     Mr. 

Levin): 
S.J.  Res.^385.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate October  23,  1986  as  "National  Hungari- 
an Freedom  Fighters  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mrs.  Hawkins: 
S.  Res.  456.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  a  new  Interna- 
tional convention  on  drug  trafficking;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Simon,   Mr.   Domenici,   Mr.   Binga- 
MAN.  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.  Res.  457.  A  resolution  to  commemorate 
the  return  of  Reverend  Lawrence  Martin 
Jenco  to  freedom  from  captivity  In  Lebanon: 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  Hatfield: 
S.  Res.  458.  A  resolution  referring  the  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Spalding  and  Son,  Inc.  to 
the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  2708.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
atmospheric  and  satellite  programs 
and  functions  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 


on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  AOMINIS- 
TRA-nON  ATMOSPHERIC  AND  SATELLITE  PRO- 
GRAM AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize fiscal  year  1987  appropriations  for 
the  atmospheric  and  satellite  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  [NOAA]. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $640.9 
million  in  new  budget  authority  for 
NOAA.  The  current  level  of  funding 
for  these  programs,  after  reductions 
made  pursuant  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  legislation,  is  $663.2 
million.  I  would  like  to  describe  for  my 
colleagues  the  activities  which  are  au- 
thorized by  this  bill,  the  assumptions 
which  I  have  used  to  build  the  subac- 
tivity  authorization  figures,  and  some 
of  the  major  funding  issues  within  the 
scope  of  this  legislation. 

NOAA's  atmospheric  and  satellite 
programs  fall  into  five  budget 
subactivities.  The  following  table  con- 
tains the  current  funding  level,  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1987  request, 
and  the  authorization  level  in  my  bill 
for  each  subactivity. 


[In  millioRS  of  dobn) 

Fiscal  year 
1986 


RcQuest 


1987 
auttwaatnn 


Pubkjanimt  and  fwecBl 277.8           274  5  317.0 

Atmosohcnc  and  hydratafical  n- 

search 64J            60.3  643 

Satdite  stnizs 69.3             72.4  69.3 

Satehte  systems 229.8           168.2  ■  190i 

Data  and  mlonnatioi  serwces 22.1 23J 22_I 

ToU 6632           589  5  6629 

S22  iniai  ateatfy  autlwued  by  Pubic  Um  99-62 


PUBLIC  WARNING  AND  FORECAST  SERVICES 

This  subactivity  includes  the  collec- 
tion, processing,  and  dissemination  of 
meteorological,  hydrologic.  an  oceano- 
graphic  information  by  the  National 
Weather  Service. 

Mr.  President,  NOAA  has  for  several 
years  been  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  next  generation  weather 
radar  [Nexrad]  program.  Nexrad  is 
being  developed  by  NOAA,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  [FAA],  and 
the  Air  Force  to  replace  outdated  Fed- 
eral weather  radars.  Nexrad  will  be  a 
Dopplar  radar  system,  and  will  im- 
prove significantly  forecasts  of  severe 
storms,  aviation  hazards,  and  flash 
floods. 

NOAA's  share  of  Nexrad  funding 
has  come  out  of  the  public  warning 
auid  forecast  subactivity.  The  adminis- 
tration has  proposed,  however,  to  fund 
NOAA's  fiscal  year  1987  share  of 
Nexrad— $47.5  million— out  of  the 
FAA's  aviation  trust  fund.  The  Con- 
gress has  shown  no  inclination  to  use 
the  aviation  trust  fund  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  House  has  passed  an  ap- 
propriations bill  which   includes   $42 
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million  in  the  public  warning  and  fore- 
cast subactlvity  for  Nexrad. 

My  biU  specifies  that  at  least  $42.5 
million  of  the  $317  million  authorized 
for  the  subactlvity  is  authorized  only 
for  Nexrad  development.  Nexrad  is  a 
high  administration  priority  for  fiscal 
year  1987  because  long  lead  part  pro- 
curement must  be  completed  in  1987 
to  maintain  the  schedule  for  full-scale 
Nexrad  production  in  upcoming  years. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  a 
funding  level  of  at  least  $42.5  million 
for  Nexrad  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  bill  tracks  the  President's  re- 
quest for  the  other  programs  within 
the  subactlvity;  In  fact,  the  authoriza- 
tion level— $317  million— is  equal  to 
the  requested  level— $274.5  million- 
plus  the  Nexrad  authorization— $42.5 
million. 

ATMOSPHERIC  AITD  HYDROLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

The  purpose  of  NOAA's  atmospheric 
and  hydrological  research  is  to  develop 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
processes  and  conditions  which  cause 
environmental  changes.  The  knowl- 
edge gained  by  these  programs  helps 
NOAA  develop  technologies  and  tech- 
niques to  improve  envlrormiental  mon- 
itoring and  weather  forecasting. 

The  authorization  level  in  my  bill 
for  this  subactlvity  is  $64.3  million, 
which  is  the  1986  level  after  reduc- 
tions made  pursuant  to  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  The  authorization 
level  is  about  $4  million  higher  than 
the  administration's  request,  and  is  in- 
tended to  restore  proposed  reductions 
in  meteorological  research,  including 
mesoscale  convective  system  research 
and  the  Program  for  Regional  Observ- 
ing and  Forecasting  Services 
[PROPS]. 

SATXLUTE  SERVICES 

The  Satellite  Services  subactlvity  in- 
cludes the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  NOAA's  satellite  systems  and  asso- 
ciated ground  equipment.  NOAA  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  of  three 
satellite  systems:  the  geostationary 
operational  environmental  satellites 
[GOES],  polar-orbiting  environmental 
satellites,  and  land  remote  sensing  sat- 
ellites [Landsat]. 

My  bill  authorizes  $69.3  million  for 
this  subactlvity.  This  level  is  the  same 
as  the  1986  post-Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
llngs  level,  and  no  changes  in  services 
are  intended. 

SATKLLTR  STBRXS 

This  subactlvity  consists  of  the  pro- 
curement of  NOAA's  satellite  systems. 
I  believe  that  the  most  important 
issues  in  this  bill  are  within  this  subac- 
tlvity because  all  of  NOAA's  satellite 
systems  are  at  critical  points  in  their 
procurement  schedules  and  because 
the  administration  has  proposed  to 
reduce  fimdlng  for  satellite  systems  by 
more  than  $60  million.  I  would  like  to 
describe  the  status  of  each  of  the  sat- 
ellite  systems   and   the   assumptions 


which  I  have  used  in  authorizing  this 
subactlvity. 

The  geostationary  satellite,  or 
GOES,  system  is  NOAA's  primary  sat- 
ellite system  for  weather  forecasting. 
The  satellite  photographs  which  are 
used  on  television  weather  forecasts 
are  from  GOES. 

NOAA  normally  operates  two 
GOES,  but  the  premature  failure  of  a 
GOES  satellite  in  1984  and  the  loss  of 
its  replacement  in  the  Delta  launch 
failure  earlier  this  year  have  left 
NOAA  with  only  one  healthy  satellite 
in  orbit  and  one  more  to  be  launched 
before  the  end  of  the  decade.  NOAA  is 
developing  a  new  generation  of  GOES 
satellites  which,  if  adequately  funded, 
will  be  prepared  for  launch  by  1990. 

The  administration  requested  a 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriation  of 
$118.5  million  for  procurement  of  the 
new  GOES  satellites.  I  had  thought 
that  this  funding  level  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress  without  contro- 
versy, but  the  House  appropriations 
bill  has  cut  $40  million  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  My  bill  assumes  that 
the  entire  $118.5  million  will  be  avail- 
able for  GOES  procurement,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
full  ftmding  for  GOES. 

The  polar-orbiting  satellite  system 
supplements  the  GOES  system  for 
weather  forecasting  suid  provides  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  an  international 
search-and-rescue  satellite  program. 
NOAA  operates  two  polar  orbiters, 
which  each  provide  global  coverage 
every  12  hours.  The  administration 
has  proposed  to  cut  funding  for  polar- 
orbiter  procurement  from  $85  million 
to  less  than  $25  million,  and  to  reduce 
NOAA's  system  to  a  single  satellite. 

My  bill  directs  NOAA  to  continue  to 
laimch  satellites  into  two  complemen- 
tary polar  orbits,  but  does  not  add 
money  to  the  administration's  request. 
The  requested  level  of  $25  million  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  two-satellite 
system  because  NOAA  has  not  spent 
about  $65  million  in  previous  appropri- 
ated money,  which  is  intended  to 
begin  procurement  of  three  new  polar 
orbiters.  NOAA  did  not  begin  the  pro- 
curement because  of  uncertainty  over 
the  design  and  launch  of  the  new  sat- 
ellites. The  development  of  these  sat- 
ellites, known  as  NOAA,  K,  L,  and  M, 
is  well  behind  schedule  and  I  hope 
that  NOAA  will  expedite  the  arrange- 
ments for  procurement  of  NOAA,  K, 
L.  and  M. 

NOAA's  third  satellite  system.  Land- 
sat,  is  not  used  for  weather  forecasting 
but  for  revealing  features  of  the 
Earth's  surface.  Landsat  data  have 
many  commercial  applications,  includ- 
ing oil  and  mineral  exploration,  car- 
tography, hydrology,  and  agricultural 
monitoring.  The  Congress  authorized 
the  phased  commercialization  of  Land- 
sat in  1984,  and  last  year  authorized  a 
subsidy  of  $295  million  to  fund  the  de- 
velopment of  a  system  to  follow  the 


current  Landsat  system;  $125  million 
of  this  authorization  has  been  appro- 
priated; the  authorization  extends 
through  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  administration  has  proposed  to 
terminate  the  subsidy  for  the  Landsat 
commercialization  contract.  This  pro- 
posal effectively  would  end  United 
States  involvement  in  land  remote 
sensing  and  would  leave  the  growing 
market  for  remote  sensing  data  to 
other  nations,  notably  France,  which 
launched  its  SPOT  satellite  earlier 
this  year. 

My  bill  states  that  at  least  $22  mil- 
lion of  the  funds  authorized  for  satel- 
lite systems  is  authorized  only  for 
Landsat  commercialization.  This  is  not 
a  new  authorization,  but  a  require- 
ment that  the  satellite  systems  appro- 
priation Include  some  of  the  funds  al- 
ready authorized  for  Landsat  commer- 
cialization. The  Landsat  commercial- 
ization contract  calls  for  a  fiscal  year 
1987  appropriation  of  $87  million,  but 
budgetary  restraints  cause  us  to  think 
in  more  modest  terms.  NOAA  hopes  to 
combine  any  appropriated  funds  with 
funds  from  other  sources,  including 
the  Department  of  Defense  and 
NASA.  I  hope  that,  rather  than  aban- 
don a  commitment  of  15  years  and 
over  $1  billion,  the  Congress  will  see 
that  the  Landsat  Program  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  private  sector,  as  pro- 
posed by  Presidents  Carter  and 
Reagan,  and  as  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

My  bill  authorizes  $190.2  million  for 
satellite  systems.  The  authorization  is 
intended  to  track  the  administration 
requests  for  GOES  and  the  polar  or- 
biters—$168.2  million— and  to  add  at 
least  $22  million  for  Landsat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  includ- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Consrress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  Atmos- 
pheric and  Satellite  Program  Authorization 
Act  of  1986". 

TITLE  I-ATMOSPHERIC  PROGRAMS 

PUBLIC  WARMING  AND  FORECAST  SERVICES 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
public  warning  and  forecast  service  duties 
under  law.  $317,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorization shall  be  used  to  fund  those 
duties  relating  to  public  warning  and  fore- 
cast specified  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and 
to  transfer  the  Weather  Service  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture",  approved  October 
1,  1890  (15  U.S.C.  et  seq.),  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  define  the  functions  and  duties 
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of  the  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Survey,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  6,  1947 
(33  U.S.C.  883a  et  seq.).  and  by  any  other 
law  Involving  such  duties.  Such  duties  In- 
clude meteorological,  hydrological,  and 
oceanographic  public  warnings  and  fore- 
casts. 

(b)  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
$42,500,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
only  for  activities  related  to  the  Next  Gen- 
eration Weather  Radar  Program.  Such  ac- 
tivities may  include  site  surveys,  prepara- 
tion for  production  radars,  limited  radar 
production,  initial  operational  test  and  eval- 
uation of  radars,  training  of  personnel,  re- 
lease of  long  lead  items  for  full  production, 
award  of  the  production  contract,  and  land 
acquisition  for  radar  sites. 

ATMOSPHERIC  AND  HYDROLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

Sec.  102.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atoms- 
pheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its  at- 
mospheric and  hydrological  research  duties 
under  law.  $64,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
Moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  au- 
torization  shall  be  used  to  fimd  those  duti^ 
relating  to  atmospheric  and  hydrological  re- 
search specified  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  increase  the  efficiency  and  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and 
to  transfer  the  Weather  Service  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture",  approved  October 
1,  1890  (15  U.S.C.  311  et  seq.,).  and  by  any 
other  law  Involving  such  duties.  Such  duties 
include  research  for  developing  improved 
prediction  capabilities  for  atmospheric  and 
hydrological  processes. 

TITLE  II— SATELLITE  PROGRAMS 

SATELLITE  SERVICES 

Sec.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  satel- 
lite services  duties  under  law.  $69,300,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  Moneys  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall  be  used 
to  fund  those  duties  relating  to  satellite 
services  specified  by  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather  Service 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture",  ap- 
proved October  1.  1890  (15  U.S.C.  311  et 
seq.).  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Act,  1985.  ap- 
proved July  16.  1984  (Public  Law  98-361;  98 
Stat.  422).  and  by  any  other  law  involving 
such  duties.  Such  duties  include  satellite 
maintenance  and  operations  and  satellite 
data  analysis. 

SATELLITE  SYSTEMS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
satellite  systems  duties  under  law, 
$168,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  by  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  purchase, 
launch  and  operate  the  most  reliable  polar- 
orbiting  meteorological  satellite  system  that 
is  feasible,  including  a  full  complement  of 
all  present  instruments  in  the  afternoon 
orbit  and  a  backup  capability  for  additional 
reliability  In  the  morning  orbit.  In  addition, 
such  moneys  shall  be  used  to  fund  those 
duties  relating  to  satellite  systems  specified 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  and  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  to  transfer 


the  Weather  Service  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture",  approved  October  1.  1890  (IS 
U.S.C.  311  et  seq.).  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization 
Act.  1985.  approved  July  16.  1984  (Public 
Law  98-361;  98  SUt.  422).  and  by  any  other 
law  Involving  such  duties.  Such  duties  in- 
clude spacecraft  procurement,  launch,  and 
associated  ground  station  system  changes 
involving  polar-orbiting  and  geostationary 
environmental  satellites. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  expended  until  not  less  than 
$22,000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
the  Act  entitled.  "An  Act  to  provide  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  activities  under 
the  land  Remote-Sensing  Commercializa- 
tion Act  of  1984".  approved  July  11.  1985 
(Public  Law  99-62;  99  Stat.  118)  have  been 
expended. 

DATA  AND  INTORMATION  SERVICES 

Sec.  203.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  data 
and  information  services  duties  under  law. 
$22,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursaunt  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  data  and  information  services  specified 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  to  transfer 
the  Weather  Service  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture",  approved  October  1.  1890  (15 
U.S.C.  311  et  seq.),  and  by  any  other  law  in- 
volving such  duties.  Such  duties  include  en- 
vironmental data  and  information  products 
and  services  In  the  atmospheric,  marine, 
solid  earth,  and  solar-terrestrial  sciences.* 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  to  require  certain  information  to 
be  filed  in  registering  the  title  of 
motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

UNIFORM  TITLE  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  will  in- 
crease the  penalties  for  odometer  tam- 
pering. I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  Senator  Exon,  for  in- 
troducing and  getting  passed  in  this 
body  an  excellent  odometer  tampering 
bill,  S.  475.  However,  I  believe  that 
even  stiffer  penalties  than  are  con- 
tained in  S.  475  are  required.  We  need 
a  penalty  that  wiU  put  an  end  to  a 
crime  that  costs  the  Nation's  consum- 
ers $2  billion  aimually  according  to 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration.  My  bill  addresses  the 
problem  of  repeat  offenders  who  are 
major  perpetrators  of  this  crime. 

S.  475  increases  the  maximum  penal- 
ty for  odometer  tampering  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000  and  the  maximum  jail  sen- 
tence from  1  year  to  3  years.  Two 
thousand  dollars  may  be  enough  for  a 
first  offender,  but  a  repeat  offender 
should  be  more  severely  punished.  In 
the  legislation  that  I  propose,  second- 
time  offenders  would  receive  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $5,000  per  car  and  third- 
time  offenders  would  receive  a  maxi- 


mum penalty  of  $10,000  per  car,  up  to 
a  maximum  fine  of  $100,000  for  any 
related  series  of  violations. 

The  major  odometer  tampering  of- 
fenders reportedly  are  fleets  with  late 
model  luxury  cars  that  have  high 
mileage.  The  Pennsylvania  Independ- 
ent Automobile  Dealers  Association 
(PIADA)  provided  an  example  of  the 
economics  of  odometer  fraud.  They 
stated  that  a  typical  fleet  car  with  30 
to  40  thousand  actual  miles  has  an  in- 
creased resale  value  of  $4,000  with 
only  5  to  10  thousand  miles  showing 
on  its  odometer.  Even  if  we  catch 
these  offenders,  the  maximum  fine  is 
only  $2,000,  which  means  a  profit  of 
$2,000  in  the  above  example.  They  cor- 
rectly pointed  out  that  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  deterrent  and  that  fines 
should  be  increased  to  reduce  the 
would-l)e  criminal's  preceived  profit. 

The  jail  sentences  must  also  be  In- 
creased. S.  475  accomplishes  increasing 
the  pensJty  under  current  law  from  a 
misdemeanor  with  a  1-year  maximum, 
to  a  felony  with  a  3-year  maximum 
sentence.  To  deter  would-be  repeat  of- 
fenders, my  bill  provides  a  3-year  man- 
datory jail  term  for  third  time  offend- 
ers. 

I  am  aware  of  the  overcrowding  in 
our  jails,  however,  I  feel  that  the 
threat  of  a  mandatory  jail  sentence 
will  end  odometer  fraud  once  and  for 
all  without  a  significant  increase  in 
our  jail  population. 

A  summary  comparison  of  the  legis- 
lation that  I  am  introducing  versus  S. 
475  follows: 
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S.  475  also  re<;luires  States  to  use  the 
bank  intaglio  process  on  car  registra- 
tions. This  process  includes  the  use  of 
a  special  paper,  that  shows  alterations, 
and  requires  the  use  of  special  equip- 
ment. State  officials  claim  that  pur- 
chasing this  equipment  would  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  additional  adminis- 
trative costs. 

My  bill  will  allow  states  to  come  up 
with  their  own  alternatives  to  the 
bank  intaglio  process,  as  long  as  they 
offer  similar  protection  against  alter- 
ations. These  alternatives  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  The  flexibility  in 
my  bill  would  save  the  States  money 
and  give  them  discretion  in  decision- 
making, while  still  protecting  the 
public.  I  would  just  like  to  add  that 
this  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Independent  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  [PIADA]. 
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I  feel  that  my  bill  will  significantly 
deter  odometer  fraud  and  save  Ameri- 
cans billions  of  dollars,  and  I  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  support  it.« 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Specter): 
S.  2710.  A  bUl  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  human  exposure  to  radon 
through  indoor  accumulation  by  di- 
recting the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  establish  and  coordinate  a 
nationwide  program  of  research  dis- 
semination of  information  to  the 
public;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

IKDOOR  RAOOH  RESEARCH  AHD  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  legislation  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Specter  which 
would  designate  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  the  lead  Federal 
agency  in  addressing  the  serioiis  na- 
tional radon  contamination  problem. 

The  bill,  called  the  "Indoor  Radon 
Research  and  Assistance  Act  of  1986", 
will  give  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  the  statutory  authority 
to  conduct  and  coordinate  Federal  ef- 
forts to  research  the  problem  of  radon 
gas  contamination.  This  bill  has  been 
introduced  as  H.R.  5202  by  Congress- 
man Yatron  in  the  other  body  where 
it  has  44  cosponsors. 

This  legislation  is  needed  because 
nothing  in  our  laws  gives  any  entity  of 
the  Federal  Government  the  explicit 
authority  to  take  actions  to  alleviate 
indoor  radon  hazards  and  provide 
guidance  and  leadership  to  States  and 
the  private  sector  in  addressing  indoor 
radon. 

Radon  contamination  is  the  health 
threat  of  the  decade:  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  estimate  that  5,000  to 
20,000  people  die  each  year  of  radon 
induced  lung  cancer.  This  compares 
with  100,000  lung  cancer  overall  each 
year. 

And  radon  contamination  is  not  lim- 
ited to  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Although  the  magnitude  of  the  indoor 
radon  problem  is  not  yet  known,  exist- 
ing radon  testing  data  show  some  high 
radon  levels  in  nearly  every  State,  in- 
dicating that  indoor  radon  contamina- 
tion is  a  national  problem. 

No  overall  Federal  strategy  exists  to 
address  the  indoor  radon  issue.  Howev- 
er, various  Federal  agencies  are  in- 
volved in  radon-related  efforts.  For  ex- 
ample, the  EPA  is  currently  conduct- 
ing research  on  the  extent  of  radon 
contamination  in  the  United  States 
and  providing  technical  assistance  to 
the  States  while  the  Department  of 
Energy  (DOE)  conducts  other  types  of 
research.  EPA  and  DOE  plan  to  spend 
$10.8  million  during  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986  on  radon  related-research.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  although  the 
Federal  agencies  reviewed  in  the  GAG 
report  all  appear  to  have  sufficient 
statutory  authority  to  conduct  their 
ongoing  radon  efforts,  these  efforts 


are  being  conducted  at  the  discretion 
of  each  individual  agency.  None  of  the 
enabling  statutes  reviewed  by  the 
GAG  explicitly  mandates  or  requires 
that  radon  research,  technical  assist- 
ance, guidance  or  other  assistance  be 
provided. 

In  addition,  all  the  radon  activities 
of  the  various  Federal  agencies  are 
being  conducted  autonomously.  Desig- 
nating the  EPA  as  lead  agency  will 
insure  that  Federal  radon  research  ef- 
forts do  not  overlap,  that  radon  re- 
search is  conducted  on  the  most  signif- 
icant issues  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  operating  under  and  rec- 
ommending consistent  radon  policies 
and  guidance.  The  Congress  should 
designate  the  EPA  as  the  lead  Federal 
agency  regarding  radon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prudent  oversight  and  clear  ac- 
countability. 

At  this  time  no  clear  statutory 
authority  or  responsibility  exists  for 
federally  regulating  radon  or  for  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  alleviate 
indoor  radon  hazards.  As  the  Federal 
role  in  addressing  the  radon  problem 
increases,  it  is  only  proper  that  citi- 
zens have  the  expertise  and  leadership 
of  one  Federal  agency  to  rely  on 
rather  than  several. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  Sen- 
ator Specter  and  I  introduce  will  make 
the  EPA  the  lead  agency  but  does  not 
compel  the  EPA  to  take  a  regulatory 
response  to  the  radon  problem.  While 
the  EPA  would  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  States,  the  EPA  would 
not  pay  for  the  actual  remediation  of 
homes  of  radon.  The  cost  of  radon  re- 
moval at  this  time  must  be  borne  by 
residents.  Since  the  costs  of  radon 
mitigation  can  rim  as  high  as  $15,000, 
I  fully  support  extending  the  current 
medical  deduction  to  taxpayers  who 
make  efforts  to  rid  their  homes  of  the 
cancer  inducing  radon  gas.  I  plan  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  to  ensure 
that  the  current  medical  deduction  is 
extended  to  radon  costs  this  year  as 
part  of  the  final  tax  reform  bill. 

This  bill  is  acceptable  to  the  EPA 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
Senator  Spector  and  I  in  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  Senate  companion 
bill  to  Congressman  Yatron's  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  which 
will  provide  the  statutory  authority 
for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  address  one  of  the  foremost 
health  dangers  in  America  today- 
radon  gas  contamination  in  residential 
housing.  Radon  is  a  colorless,  odorless 
gas  that  emanates  from  decaying  natu- 
ral uranium  deposits  and  seeps  into 
homes  from  air  and  water.  Radon  is  a 
leading  cause  of  lung  cancer  and  may 
be  responsible  for  up  to  20.000  deaths 
each  year  nationwide. 

This  legislation  will  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  establish  and  coordi- 


nate a  nationwide  program  of  research 
and  development,  technical  assistance 
to  the  States  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation to  the  public. 

The  Pennsylvania  Congressional 
Delegation  recently  requested  a  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  study  of  the 
Federal  efforts  to  address  the  radon 
problem.  The  GAG  investigation  re- 
vealed that  while  EPA  has  taken  a 
lead  role,  numerous  Federal  agencies 
are  involved  in  addressing  the  radon 
problem.  This  bill  provides  EPA  with 
the  explicit  authority  to  lead  the  fight 
against  radon  contamination  by  co- 
ordinating efforts  among  all  agencies 
involved  and  expanding  its  present  ac- 
tivities. 

During  debate  on  the  Superfund  re- 
authorization. Senators  Lautenberg 
and  Mitchell  successfully  offered  an 
amendment  which  I  cosponsored,  di- 
recting the  EPA  Administrator  to  con- 
duct a  broad  program  of  indoor  air 
quality  research.  While  the  value  of 
that  measure  cannot  be  doubted,  it  is 
my  sense  that  additional  legislation  is 
necessary  for  several  reasons.  First, 
this  bill,  on  the  basis  of  the  GAG's 
findings,  specifically  addresses  radon 
contamination,  not  the  broader  and 
more  general  problem  of  indoor  air 
quality.  Second,  much  has  happened 
since  the  adoption  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Superfund  amendment  in  Sep- 
tember 1985.  This  bill  will  include  es- 
sential programs  that  were  excluded 
from  the  Superfund  amendment,  such 
as  technical  assistance  to  the  States. 
Third,  the  Superfund  amendment 
does  not  provide  sufficient  funding  for 
an  effective  radon  program.  Rather 
than  the  $6  million,  2-year  authoriza- 
tion in  the  Superfund  measure,  this 
legislation  will  provide  a  $5  million  au- 
thorization for  each  of  the  next  5 
fiscal  years. 

Last,  and  not  the  least  of  concerns, 
the  conference  conmiittee  on  Super- 
fund  has  been  struggling  for  some 
time  to  complete  its  work.  With  no 
guarantee  that  the  Superfund  confer- 
ence will  be  concluded  in  the  near 
future,  or  that  the  indoor  air  amend- 
ment will  be  part  of  the  final  package, 
it  is  essential  that  the  Senate  have  an- 
other, stronger  radon  mitigation  vehi- 
cle with  which  to  work  over  the 
coming  weeks. 

The  need  for  statutory  authority  to 
address  radon  is  clear.  The  radon 
threat  began  to  receive  national  atten- 
tion some  20  months  ago  when  Mr. 
Stanley  Watras  of  Boyertown,  PA.  a 
construction  engineer  for  the  Limerick 
Nuclear  Power  Plant,  wadked  into  his 
workplace.  To  his  suprise  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  fellow  workers, 
Mr.  Watras  set  off  the  plant's  radi- 
ation alarms,  signalling  that  he  had 
been  contaminated  by  radiation 
beyond  the  level  of  safety.  Mr.  Watras 
subsequently  requested  a  radiation 
level  check  at  his  home  a  few  miles 
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from  the  plant.  Air  samples  taken  at 
the  Watras  home  revealed  an  extraor- 
dinary concentration  of  radon  gas. 

Mr.  Watras'  home,  we  have  discov- 
ered, lies  along  the  "Reading  Prong," 
a  stretch  of  land  beginning  outside 
Reading  and  running  northeast  into 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  even  into 
New  England.  In  recent  visits  to 
homes  in  the  Boyertown  area,  I  wit- 
nessed the  recording  of  dangerously 
high  levels  of  radon  contamination 
and  discussed  this  problem  on-site 
with  EPA  officials.  Clearly,  this  is  a 
health  danger  with  which  local.  State 
and  Federal  Governments  must  come 
to  grips  immediately. 

Mr.  President,  the  wide  geographic 
scope  of  the  radon  problem  and  the 
unknown  extent  of  radon  gas'  effects 
clearly  necessitate  the  implementation 
of  a  statutory,  nonregulatory  program 
within  the  Federal  Government.  Rec- 
ognizing that  indoor  radon  contamina- 
tion is  a  national  problem,  the  coordi- 
nation of  efforts  among  States  and 
Federal  agencies  is  necessary  to  dis- 
seminate information,  identify  danger- 
ous radon  concentrations  and  facili- 
tate mitigation  efforts.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
bill  so,  that  we  can  expedite  remedial 
action  for  this  important  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2710 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
section  I.  short  TrrLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indoor 
Radon  Research  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1986". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  radon  may  accumulate  indoors  in  such 
a  way  as  to  increase  the  risk  of  developing 
lung  cancer  in  humans; 

(2)  evidence  indicates  that  high  levels  of 
radon  have  been  found  indoors  throughout 
the  United  States: 

(3)  an  adequate  information  base  on 
indoor  radon  problems  does  not  exist  and 
such  an  information  base  should  be  devel- 
oped by  the  Federal  Government; 

(4)  reliable  and  Inexpensive  technologies 
and  methods  to  detect,  prevent,  and  abate 
human  exposure  to  radon  through  indoor 
accumulation  do  not  exist  and  such  technol- 
ogies and  methods  should  be  developed  by 
the  Federal  (jovemment; 

(5)  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  this 
Act,  Federal  indoor  radon  research  pro- 
grams are  fragmented  and  underfunded; 

(6)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's efforts  to  conduct  research,  provide 
technical  assistance,  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation to  the  public  concerning  exposure  to 
radon  through  indoor  accumulation  has 
been  hindered  by  a  lack  of  clear  statutory 
authority:  and 

(7)  the  CJeneral  Accounting  Office  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  EInvironmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  be  assigned  the  overall  respon- 
sibility of  directing  and  coordinating  Feder- 


al activities  addressing  indoor  air  quality 
problems,  especially  exposure  to  radon 
through  indoor  accumulation. 

SEC.  3.  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  PRO- 
TECTION AGENCY  TO  ESTABLISH. 
conduct,  and  coordinate  NATION- 
WIDE STUDY  OF  HUMAN  EXPOSURE 
TO  RADON  THROUGH  INDOOR  ACCU- 
MULATION. 

(a)  Establish  or  Program;  Assessment 
Within  1  Year.— The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall— 

(1)  establish  a  research  and  development 
program  with  respect  to  human  exposure  to 
radon  through  indoor  accumulation:  and 

(2)  complete  a  nationwide  statistical 
survey  of  the  sources  and  levels  of  radon 
within  1  year  after  funds  are  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Program  Requirements.— In  carrying 
out  the  program  described  in  subsection  (a), 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  do  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Conduct  and  coordinate  Federal  re- 
search efforts.— Conduct  and  coordinate 
Federal  research  efforts  relating  to  the 
causes,  effects,  extent,  prevention,  and 
abatement  of  indoor  accumulation  of  radon. 

(2)  Technical  assistance  to  States.— En- 
courage, cooperate  with,  and  render  techni- 
cal assistance,  training,  and  guidance  to  rel- 
evant State  agencies  and  other  appropriate 
public  or  private  agencies,  institutions,  orga- 
nizations, and  individuals  to  help  such  enti- 
ties gain  expertise  and  the  capacity  to  effec- 
tively respond  to  the  problems  posed  by 
human  exposure  to  radon  through  indoor 
accumulation. 

(3)  Collection  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation.—In  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  and  with 
other  public  or  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  having  related  re- 
sponsibilities— 

(A)  collect  information  on— 

(i)  the  short-  and  long-term  health  effects 

of  varying  degrees  of  human  exposure  to 

radon, 
(ii)  the  sources  and  levels  of  radon,  and 
(iii)  ways  to  prevent  or  abate  the  indoor 

accumulation  of  radon,  or  avoid  exposure  to 

radon;  and 

(B)  disseminate  such  information  to  the 
public. 

(4)  Develop  reliable  and  inexpensive 
mitigation  techniques.— Develop  reliable, 
inexpensive,  and  easy  to  implement  process- 
es, methods,  and  devices  to  detect,  prevent, 
control,  and  reduce  the  indoor  accumulation 
of  radon. 

(5)  Develop  model  certification  pro- 
crams.— In  consultation  with  State  govern- 
ments, develop  model  certification  programs 
for  contractors  engaged  in  radon  detection 
and  abatement. 

.  (6)  Develop  model  building  codes.— In 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  develop  model 
building  codes  designed  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  radon  in  housing. 

<c)  Radon  Defined.— As  used  in  this  Act, 
the  term  "radon"  means  radon  gas  and  the 
decay  products  of  radon  gas. 

(d)  Reports.— The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall  an- 
nually submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  activities  carried  out  under  this  section. 

(e)  Construction  of  Section.— This  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  or 
require  any  regulatory  program  or  activity 
other  than  the  activities  specified  in  this 
section.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  affect  the  regulatory  authority  of  any 


other    agency    or    instrumentality    of    the 
United  States.  ' 

SEC.  4.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987.  1988, 
1989,  1990,  and  1991. 


By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  2711.  A  bill  to  restrict  procure- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
ball  bearings  and  roller  bearings,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

BALL  AND  ROLLER  BEARING  IMPORT  RELIEF  ACT 
OF  1986 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
18  of  this  year  the  Joint  Logistics 
Commanders  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  issued  a  very  important 
report  on  the  state  of  the  ball  bearing 
industry  in  this  country  and  its  critical 
importance  to  our  national  defense 
and  security.  The  Joint  Logistics  Com- 
manders Bearing  Study  contains  a 
number  of  very  troubling  conclusions 
and  poses  a  series  of  options  available 
to  the  United  States  to  redress  the 
problems  confronting  the  industry. 

Among  other  things,  this  report 
found  that  "the  industry  is  at  risk  and 
will  experience  a  dramatic  contraction 
if  nothing  is  done"  to  reverse  the  ero- 
sion of  this  industry  which  has  result- 
ed from  a  trend  of  increasing  import 
penetration.  I  might  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  industry  has  already 
lost  one-third  of  its  domestic  market 
to  foreign  firms.  As  plant  after  plant 
has  closed  its  doors,  10,000  American 
workers  have  lost  their  jobs.  More- 
over, the  report  concluded  that  if  we 
do  not  soon  take  action  to  reverse 
these  trends,  we  may  find  ourselves 
with  a  domestic  industry  which  is  in- 
capable of  meeting  our  defense  re- 
quirements at  the  very  time  that 
peace  may  be  threatened.  The  bearing 
industry  is  a  very  important  industry 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  to  the 
more  than  20  other  States  where  the 
industry  has  factories.  Not  only  does 
this  industry  provide  components  to 
our  aerospace  and  weapons  industries, 
but  to  almost  every  other  industry  in 
the  economy  in  which  moving  parts 
are  an  element  in  the  final  product. 

Since  1980,  Connecticut  alone  has 
lost  nearly  3,000  jobs  as  imports  have 
replaced  domestic  sales.  Comparable 
losses  have  also  occurred  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States.  What  has  occurred 
in  Cormecticut  and  elsewhere  has 
made  it  clear  to  me  that  we  can  no 
longer  let  this  situation  continue.  The 
time  has  come  to  act  to  save  our  do- 
mestic bearing  industry,  and  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  goals,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  "Ball  and  Roller 
Bearing  Import  Relief  Act"— a  bill 
which  I  hope  will  lead  to  the  revital- 
ization  of  an  industry  so  critical  to  our 
national  defense.  This  bill  would  re- 
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quire  that,  for  a  period  of  5  years,  all 
Department  Of  Defense  procurement 
of  ball  and  roller  bearings  be  from  do- 
mestic companies,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  able  to  certify  that 
a  specific  type  of  bearing  is  not  avail- 
able domestically,  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty. I  believe  that  this  provision  will 
guarantee  the  industry  a  minimum 
level  of  sales.  Without  sufficient  sales 
to  restore  profitability  to  the  industry, 
funds  will  be  unavailable  for  the  in- 
vestments that  are  required  Lf  the  in- 
dustry is  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
technology. 

Defense  procurement  alone  may  not 
generate  sufficient  funds  required  by 
the  industry,  since  defense  sales  repre- 
sent only  15  percent  of  the  industry's 
sales.  A  healthy  share  of  the  nonde- 
fense  market  is  also  essential  to  the 
survival  of  the  industry.  Therefore, 
tariffs  and  quotas  may  also  be  neces- 
sary in  the  short  term  to  ensure  the 
survival  of  the  industry  and  to  meet 
our  national  seciu-ity  interests.  For 
that  reason,  I  have  also  included  provi- 
sions for  the  expedited  consideration 
of  any  request  by  the  industry  for 
tariff  or  quota  protection  pursuant  to 
the  national  security  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962.  Finally,  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
reopen  all  of  the  factories  which  have 
closed  their  doors  since  the  mid-1960's 
when  imports  first  began  to  flood  our 
markets,  I  have  also  included  proce- 
dures for  expedited  consideration  of 
petitions  by  workers  or  firms  in  this 
industry  for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  It  is 
my  hope  that  in  a  small  way  this  may 
ease  their  painful  transition  to  other 
employment  and  business  activities. 

This  bill  is  just  the  first  step  along 
the  long  road  to  restoring  the  domes- 
tic ball  and  roller  bearing  industry  to 
health.  However,  it  is  a  crucial  first 
step  and  one  we  must  take  quickly  if 
the  United  States  is  to  preserve  this 
industry  and  if  we  are  to  protect  our 
long  term  national  security  interests. 
Mr.  President,  T  would  ask  that  the 
text  of  my  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Record.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2711 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Consrress  assembled, 

Sectioii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Ball  and  Roller  Bearing  Import  Relief  Act 
of  1986". 

Sic.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  a  healthy  domestic  ball  and  roller 
bearing  industry  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "industry")  Is  of  critical 
importance  to  a  sound  domestic  industrial 
base  in  the  United  States: 

(2)  the  Industry  has  a  broad  role  in  the 
supply  of  essential  components  to  other  in- 
dustries representing  the  core  of  a  modem 
Industrial  economy; 


(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  previous- 
ly recognized  the  importance  of  the  indus- 
try to  the  defense-related  Industrial  base  of 
the  United  States  by  requiring  that  certain 
bearings  purchased  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada: 

(4)  the  United  States  market  for  this  in- 
dustry has  been  increasingly  penetrated  by 
imports  over  the  past  decade,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  reductions  in  capacity,  employ- 
ment, and  abandorunent  of  certain  markets 
by  domestic  producers  in  the  industry;  and 

(5)  the  industry  is  under  a  state  of  siege, 
caught  between  an  eroding  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market  and  rising  imports  of  bearing- 
containing  finished  goods  that  compete 
with  the  industry's  domestic  customers. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
not  procure  ball  bearings  or  roller  bearings 
which  have  been  manufactured  outside  the 
United  States  (including  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States). 

(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
that— 

(A)  any  kind  of  ball  or  roller  bearings 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States;  or 

(B)  any  kind  of  ball  or  roller  bearings 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
prohibition  prescribed  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  contract 
for  the  pr(x:urement  of  such  kind  of  ball  or 
roller  bearings,  as  the  case  may  be.  which  is 
awarded  pursuant  to  a  procurement  solicita- 
tion issued  during  the  period  beginning  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  certifica- 
tion is  received  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  ending  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  that  the  certified 
condition  has  terminated. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1).  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  not  conduct  a 
procurement  with  respect  to  which  a  certifi- 
cation has  been  made  under  such  paragraph 
if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  disagrees  with 
the  findings  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(with  respect  to  a  condition  described  in 
such  paragraph)  contained  in  the  certifica- 
tion and  notifies  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  writing,  of  the  disagreement  within  30 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  certifica- 
tion is  received  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(d)  This  section  shall  apply  to  procure- 
ment solicitations  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  the  5-year  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1,  1987. 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  232  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C. 
1862(b))  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Upon  request"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Upon  request", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(aXA)  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
shall  give  expedited  consideration  to  any  ap- 
plication submitted  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  imports  of  ball  bearings  or  roller 
bearings. 

■(B)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  any  determination 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
that  imports  of  ball  bearings  or  roller  bear- 


ings threaten  to  Impair  the  national  securi- 
ty.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  223  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2273)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  give  expedited 
consideration  to  any  petition  filed  under 
section  221  on  behalf  of  workers  of  a  firm, 
or  subdivision  of  a  firm,  that  produces  ball 
bearings  or  roller  bearings  if  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  has  determined  under  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  at 
any  time  during  the  3-year  period  preceding 
the  date  of  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a),  that  imports  of 
ball  bearings  or  roller  bearings  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security.". 

(b)  Section  251  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2341)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  give  expedited 
consideration  to  any  petition  filed  under 
subsection  (a)  on  behalf  of  a  firm  that  pro- 
duces ball  bearings  or  roller  bearings  if  the 
Secretary  has  determined  under  section  232 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  at  any 
time  during  the  3-year  period  preceding  the 
date  of  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
under  Subsection  (c),  that  imports  of  ball 
bearings  or  roller  bearings  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security.". 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Harkin): 
S.J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolution  in- 
structing the  U.S.  Executive  Directors 
of  Multilateral  Institutions  to  vote 
against  loans  to  Chile;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

PROHIBITING  U.S.  SUPPORT  FOR  LOANS  TO  CRILE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  joint  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
urge  its  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate.  It  instructs  the 
U.S.  Executive  Directors  of  multilater- 
al financial  institutions  to  vote  against 
loans  to  Chile  until  Congress  deter- 
mines that  the  Government  has  ended 
its  abhorrent  human  rights  abuses, 
has  agreed  to  extradite  the  killers  of 
Orlando  Letelier  and  Ronni  Moffit. 
and  has  brought  to  justice  those  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  the  brutal 
murder-by-fire  of  Rodrigo  Rojas. 

Darkness  has  descended  upon  the 
people  of  Chile.  Hope  for  an  early  and 
peaceful  return  to  democracy  is 
fading.  The  virulent  repression  and  in- 
humanity of  the  Chilean  regime 
lenows  no  bounds.  From  the  day  Gen- 
eral Pinochet  seized  power  in  1973, 
through  the  assassination  of  Orlando 
Letelier  on  the  streets  of  Washington 
and  now  to  the  fiery  execution  of  Rod- 
rigo Rojas— a  student  at  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School  in  Washington- 
General  Pinochet's  reign  of  terror  con- 
tinues. 

The  violence  and  repression  grow 
with  each  passing  day  as  students, 
housewives,  physicians  and  lawyers 
are  beaten  and  arrested  on  the  streets 
of  Santiago. 

For  too  long,  this  administration  has 
kept  General  Pinochet  afloat  by 
voting  to  approve  $2  billion  in  loans  to 
the  Government  of  Chile.  These  votes 


have  been  in  direct  violation  of  section 
701  of  the  International  Financial  In- 
stitutions Act. 

Shortly  after  Orlando  Letelier  and 
Ronni  Moffitt  were  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Washington  in  1976,  Con- 
gress cut  off  all  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  Chile.  Congress  also  en- 
acted into  law  section  701  of  the  Inter- 
national Financial  Institutions  Act 
which  directs  the  U.S.  Executive  Di- 
rectors of  multilateral  financial  insti- 
tutions to  oppose  loans  to  coiuitries 
whose  governments  engage  in  a  pat- 
tern of  gross  violations  of  internation- 
ally recognized  human  rights.  For  13 
years,  the  Government  of  Chile  has 
engaged  in  such  a  pattern  but  the 
Reagan  administration  has  yet  to 
oppose  a  single  multilateral  interna- 
tional loan  to  Chile  on  the  human 
rights  grounds  stipulated  in  section 
701. 

President  Ford  voted  no;  President 
Carter  voted  no;  but  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  voted  in  favor  of  $2.2 
billion  in  loans  to  Chile.  This  is  not 
only  unconscionable;  it  is  iUegal. 

Continued  U.S.  support  of  multilat- 
eral loans  to  Chile  violates  section  701 
of  the  International  Financial  Institu- 
tions Act.  The  statute  is  clear:  the  U.S. 
Executive  Directors  are  instructed  to 
oppose  any  loan  to  countries  whose 
governments  engage  in  a  pattern  of 
gross  violations  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights,  such  as  torture 
or  cruel,  inhumane,  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment,  prolonged 
detention  without  charges,  or  other 
flagrant  denial  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
security  of  person.  The  law  does  not 
allow  for  a  pattern  of  improvements  in 
human  rights,  nor  does  it  allow  for  ab- 
stentions on  votes.  Under  the  law,  if 
the  Government  engages  in  a  pattern 
of  gross  human  rights  violations,  the 
United  States  must  vote  no.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  discretion;  it  is  a 
matter  of  law. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  been 
consistent  for  13  years;  it  has  system- 
atically and  routinely  violated  funda- 
mental human  rights.  Let  me  just  take 
note  of  two  specific  examples  of  this 
record.  The  Government  of  Chile  mur- 
dered Orlando  Letelier  on  our  streets; 
it  murdered  Rodrigo  Rojas  de  Negri 
who  was  a  resident  of  Washington. 
More  generally,  the  State  Depart- 
ment's 1985  Human  Rights  Report 
states  5,401  instances  of  detention,  564 
kidnapings  and  72  political  killings. 
According  to  America's  Watch  Com- 
mittee during  just  March  and  April  of 
1986  the  Government  of  Chile  was  re- 
sponsible for  5  violent  deaths.  22  at- 
tempted homicides,  1,610  detentions 
for  political  activities,  4  expulsions,  13 
threats  and  Intimidations,  and  141 
cases  of  torture,  cruel,  inhumane  or 
degrading  treatment.  Between  April  29 
and  May  15,  the  Government  raided 
39  shanty  towns  and  rounded  up  over 
94,000  individuals,  yet  of  that  group  of 


94.000,  only  5  individuals  were  charged 
with  crimes.  These  shanty  town  raids 
are  clearly  a  method  of  intimidation 
used  by  the  Government.  Rodrigo 
Rojas  was  visiting  one  such  shanty 
town  to  show  solidarity  with  its  people 
when  the  Chilean  soldiers  raided  the 
town  and  set  him  on  fire. 

Voting  no  on  more  international 
loans  to  Chile  would  do  more  than 
send  a  clear  signal  to  Pinochet  that 
the  United  States  was  seriously  com- 
mitted to  opposing  human  rights 
abuses;  it  would  also  have  a  severe  eco- 
nomic impact  on  Chile.  Chile's  foreign 
debt  is  estimated  to  be  around  $20  bil- 
lion; its  annual  interest  payments  are 
nearly  $2  billion,  roughly  half  of  its 
annual  export  earnings.  Yet  in  1985, 
Chile  received  $1.1  billion  in  multilat- 
eral bank  loans  which  then  facilitated 
a  major  debt  rescheduling  package 
worth  nearly  $2  biUion.  These  loans 
have  enabled  Pinochet  to  maintain  his 
gcKxl  standing  with  the  international 
financial  community— and  his  tight 
grip  on  power. 

While  the  United  States  alone  does 
not  control  sufficient  votes  in  the  mul- 
tilateral institutions  to  stop  the  loans, 
our  policies  have  strong  influence  not 
only  with  the  direction  other  countries 
chose  to  vote,  but  also  in  the  niunber 
and  amount  of  loans  which  are 
brought  up  for  consideration  in  the  in- 
stitutions. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  puts 
itself  clearly  on  the  side  of  democracy 
and  decency  in  Chile  and  distanced 
itself  from  the  Pinochet  regime.  Or- 
lando Letelier,  Rodrigo  Rojas,  and 
countless  others  whose  names  we  do 
not  know  have  died  at  the  hands  of 
Pinochet  and  his  henchmen.  It  is  time 
for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  repudiate  the 
Pinochet  regime  and  state  its  un- 
equivocal support  for  immediate  resto- 
ration of  democracy  in  Chile.  And  the 
place  to  begin  is  with  the  resolution 
before  us  today. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  im- 
portant Resolution. 


By   Mr.   RIEGLE   (for   himself, 

Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 

Rockefeller,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 

ExoN,      Mr.      Hollings,      Mr. 

Dixon,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Gore, 

Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 

Grassley,  Mr.  Lautenberg.  Mr. 

Quayle.  and  Mr.  Levin): 
S.J.  Res.  385.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate October  23,  1986  as  "National 
Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM  FIGHTERS  DAY 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  the  bipartisan  support  of 
16  cosponsors,  I  am  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  designating  October  23, 
1986  as  "National  Hvmgarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Day".  A  companion  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  657  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 


atives by  Congressman  Frank  Horton 
of  New  York. 

This  year,  October  23  will  mark  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  failed  attempt 
by  the  Hungarian  people  to  free  them- 
selves from  Soviet  domination.  On 
that  date  three  decades  ago,  imiversity 
students  in  Budapest  organized  to  ex- 
press their  solidarity  with  striking 
workers  in  Poland,  and  to  vent  their 
frustration  with  the  intransigence  of 
the  Hungarian  dictatorship  headed  by 
Matyas  Rakosi.  They  marched  to  the 
radio  building  to  express  their  dissatis- 
faction through  a  broadcast.  Within 
minutes,  dozens  of  them  lay  dying 
from  wounds  inflicted  by  the  bullets 
of  the  Hungarian  police  forces. 

The  following  day,  the  Hungarian 
Politiburo  consented  to  the  students' 
demands  and  elected  Imre  Nagy  to  the 
premiership.  He  proceeded  to  an- 
nounce Hungary's  neutrality,  its  with- 
drawal from  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  the 
intention  to  hold  free  multiparty  elec- 
tions. 

Within  hours,  what  began  as  a 
humble  movement.  Initiated  by  a 
number  of  disenchanted  students  and 
supported  by  Imre  Nagy,  had  gained 
the  support  of  a  vast  number  of  Him- 
garian  citizens,  united  in  their  desire 
to  be  liberated  from  Soviet  oppression. 

Two  days  after  Hungary  was  de- 
clared an  independent  state,  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  moved 
into  Budapest  and  crushed  the  brave 
attempt  by  the  freedom  fighters  to 
regain  their  sovereignty.  Despite  cou- 
rageous efforts  by  scores  of  Hungar- 
ians to  retain  their  freedom,  hundreds 
of  Hungarian  citizens  were  murdered 
and  thousands  were  injured  in  the  in- 
vasion. A  tragic  signal  was  sent  around 
the  world  that  the  Soviet  Communists 
would  not  tolerate  dissent  within  their 
empire,  and  that  all  Eastern  European 
nations  would  remain  subject  to 
Moscow  as  long  as  the  Communist 
Party  reigns. 

This  message  would,  unfortunately, 
be  repeated— in  Czechoslovakia  in 
1968,  in  Afghanistan  during  the  last 
days  of  1979  and  in  Poland  in  1970  and 
again  in  1981.  The  Hungtuian  freedom 
fighters  are  only  some  of  the  more  ob- 
vious victims  of  arbitrary  Soviet  tyran- 
ny. 

Commemoration  of  Himganan  Free- 
dom Fighters  Day  gives  us  occasion  to 
reflect  on  a  world  much  changed  by 
the  effects  of  World  War  II.  Hungary 
is  but  one  of  the  many  countries 
which  fell  prey  to  Soviet  domination, 
imprisoned  behind  a  curtain  which  has 
divided  Europe— East  and  West. 

While  the  Hungarian  uprising  was 
easily  put  down  by  the  Soviet  forces, 
the  spirit  of  those  who  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  that  effort  continues  to  bum 
in  the  hearts  of  those  still  striving  for 
liberty.  Recalling  the  Hungarian  expe- 
rience gives  us  a  new  and  greater  ap- 
preciation for  the  freedoms  we  enjoy 
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»Dd  «r»f)t«  u«  the  onpQrmnHy  to  imp 
port  the  e/rort«  of  thoM  for  whom  the 
struggle  continues  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  RBcoiio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Ricoiu),  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  38S 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas,  the  antidemocratic  Government 
of  Hungary  was  installed  and  is  supported 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas,  on  October  23.  1956.  freedom 
fighters  in  Hungary  attempted  to  establish 
a  coalition  government  and  free  the  people 
of  Hungary  from  oppression  by  ending  the 
political  and  economic  domination  of  the 
people  of  Hungary  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Dnion; 

Whereas,  the  continued  oppression  of  the 
people  of  Hungary  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  the  Yalta  Agreement  of 
1945.  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  of  which  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  or  under  which 
such  Government  is  otherwise  obligated: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  supports  the  ef- 
forts of  the  people  of  all  nations  to  assert 
the  right  of  self-determination:  and 

Whereas.  October  23.  1986.  is  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  uprising  of  the  people  of 
Hungary  against  the  antidemocratic  Gov- 
ernment of  Hungary:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  October  23. 
1986,  is  designated  "National  Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters  Day",  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  853 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  WncKER]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  853.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  allow  watches  to  be  des- 
ignated as  eligible  articles  for  purposes 
of  the  generalized  system  of  prefer- 
ences. 

8.  loae 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKowsKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  1026,  a  bill  to  direct  the  coopera- 
tion of  certain  Federal  entities  in  the 
linplementation  of  the  Continental 
■eientlfic  Drilling  Program. 

i.  till 

At  tht  rgquflit  of  Mr.  BeMmg,  the 
nuM  of  thg  lomtor  from  OUahomg 
(Mr.  NiOKMW]  WM  added  m  a  eoapon- 
■or  of  8.  IMB,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  cleanup  and  maintenance 
on    Federal    public    lands,    national 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kknnedy,  the 

names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Wilson]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2345,  a  bill  to  improve 
counseling,  education,  and  services  re- 
lating to  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome. 

S.  2489 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2489,  a  bill  to  improve 
the  training  of  physicians  in  geriatrics. 

S.  3536 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2536,  a  bill  to  provide  for  block 
grants  to  States  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
immunosuppressive  drugs  for  organ 
transplant  patients. 

S.  2649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2649.  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  strengthen 
and  improve  Medicaid  services  to  low- 
income  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3650 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2650,  a  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  strengthen 
and  improve  Medicaid  services  to  preg- 
nant women  and  infants,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2665 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Syhms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2665.  a  bill  to  amend  the  national 
maximum  speed  limit  law. 

S.  2668 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2668,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  temporarily  suspend  the  duties  on 
Jacquard  cards. 

S.  2669 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  LAtTTENBBRo]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  2669,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  8€heduleB  of  the  United  States 
to  temporarily  guapend  the  duties  on 
oortaln  weavlni  mMhInery. 
i.  lift 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brntshn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansaji 
[Mr.  BuMPRRs]  wa«  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  8.  2678,  a  bill  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive national  oil  security  policy. 


At  the  reauest  of  Mr.  Thukimonr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2680.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  chari- 
table contribution  deduction  to  farm- 
ers who  donate  agricultural  products 
to  assist  victims  of  natural  disasters. 

S.  2695 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoRiNSKY]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2695,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
an  additional  district  court  judge  for 
the  judicial  district  of  Nebraska. 

S.  3701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  TribleJ  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2701,  a  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive policy  for  the  United  States  in 
opposition  to  the  system  of  apartheid 
in  South  Africa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

senate  JOINT  RESOLOTION  349 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKixs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  249.  a 
joint  resolution  to  proclaim  October 
23,  1986.  as  "A  Time  of  Remembrance" 
for  all  victims  of  terrorism  throughout 
the  world. 

senate  joint  resolution  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClure]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  338,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  November  18, 
1986,  as  "National  Community  Educa- 
tion Day". 

senate  joint  resolution  348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
348.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  November  24.  1986,  as 
"National  Family  Caregivers  Week". 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
94,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  declare  a  State  of  na- 
tional emergency  with  respect  to  ter- 
rorist acts  committed  against  nationals 
of  the  United  States, 

HHttATti  MgaoLOTtON  410 

At  the  reoupHt  of  Mr.  Ohiui  the 
nftme  of  the  lenator  from  MmsmHU' 
setts  (Mr,  KrrrvI  wm  added  as  a  eo- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  490,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  regarding  prompt  payment  of 
Medicare  claims. 


At  the  request  of  Mr  Qokton.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  VIr 
ginia  [Mr.  Bvao],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  BunrERs],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ribolk],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quayle), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  NicKLEsl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattingly]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment 
No.  2242  proposed  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 668,  a  joint  resolution  increas- 
ing the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt. 

amendment  no.  2250 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Hart]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Amendment  No.  2250  proposed  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  668,  a  Joint 
resolution  increasing  the  statutory 
limit  on  the  public  debt. 


Uimmii  l^rei^ty  spuiht  by  this  reip 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  456-RELA- 
TrVE  TO  A  NEW  INTERNATION- 
AL CONVENTION  ON  DRUG 
TRAFFICKING 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Res.  456 
Whereas  trafficking  in  illegal  drugs  is  in- 
creasingly undertalien  by  criminal  organiza- 
tions with  multinational  dimensions: 

Whereas  law  enforcement  and  demand  re- 
duction measures  must  also  assume  multina- 
tional dimensions  effectively  to  combat  traf- 
f  idling  and  use  of  illegal  drugs: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Division  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  is  currently  worliing  on  a 
draft  of  a  new  international  convention  on 
drug  trafficking  at  the  direction  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs:  and 

Whereas  this  draft  convention  will  be  one 
of  the  matters  discussed  at  the  1987  World 
Conference  on  Drug  Abuse  to  be  held  In 
Vienna.  Austria,  In  July  1987:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  Senate  hereby 
strongly  urges  the  President  to  give  high 
priority  and  complete  support  to  these  new 
multinational  Initiatives  against  drug  traf- 
ficking, 
(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 
( 1 )  the  President  should  name  as  the  head 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  1987 
World  Conference  on  Drug  Abuse  the  most 
appropriate  represpntatlve  with  at  least 
Cabinet-level  rank:  and 

(8)  (He  PfMldfiit  Mhould  Ihstruet  th« 
UHitpd  matpti  dplpnal  ion  to  nueh  CohfpfPHPp 
uj  uf«p  ihp  adopiien  of  liip  followmn  pIp 
m#nui  In  any  n#w  Internatienal  ranvcntien 
against  druH  traffleliinii 

(A)  A  0»ntral  provision  should  9statill8H 
the  prlnclplP  of  unlverial  jurisdiction  over 


Mit>  imm^m  uw\i^^m  utmm  tiisi  win 
l)e  ppvured  by  1^1)*=  ppnvenMon.  »)n>ll»r  t» 
ti)»t  accorded  to  the  offen«e  of  air  piracy  Dy 
the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Un- 
lawful Beisure  of  Aircraft. 

(B)  Any  drug  trafflcliing  should  be  an  ex- 
traditable offense  in  any  extradition  agree- 
ment, and  the  political  offense  exemption 
should  not  be  applicable  to  any  extradition 
request  Involving  such  an  offense. 

(C)  The  sUtute  of  limitations  for  drug 
trafficking  offenses  and  forfeiture  provi- 
sions related  to  drug  trafficking  should  be 
removed  or  extended  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extent. 

(D)  An  appropriate  level  of  Import  and 
export  control  of  precursor  and  essential 
chemicals  for  controlled  and  illicit  drugs 
should  be  Instituted,  similar  to  the  control 
required  for  the  drugs  themselves. 

(E)  The  failure  of  parties  to  the  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  and  the  Psy- 
chotropic Covention  to  enforce  the  control 
and  antidrug  trafficking  measures  In  free 
ports  should  be  seriously  addressed. 

(P)  Laws  and  International  agreements 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  tracing  and  for- 
feiture of  financial  and  other  assets  of  drug 
traffickers  should  be  refined  to  reach  such 
assets  passing  through  fiduciaries. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion urging  the  President  to  incorpo- 
rate specific,  tough  elements  into  the 
U.S.  negotiating  stance  on  the  U.N.'s 
new  International  Convention  on 
Drug  Trafficking.  This  resolution 
flows  from  the  work  of  the  Senate 
Caucus  on  International  Narcotics 
Control,  which  I  chair. 

The  caucus  held  hearings  on  this 
general  subject  in  June  where  we  took 
testimony  from  our  U.N.  Ambassador 
Vernon  Walters,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Customs,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 
This  Drug  Trafficking  Convention  is 
currently  being  drafted  at  the  U.N.'s 
Division  of  Narcotics  Drugs  in  Vienna. 
A  preliminary  draft  should  be  circulat- 
ed for  comment  to  member  nations 
some  time  this  month.  Comments 
from  nation  states  on  this  preliminary 
draft  will  be  sought  before  October  31. 
1986.  The  draft  treaty  will  then  be  dis- 
cussed in  depth  at  the  U.N.'s  February 
1987  Vienna  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  Drugs. 

By  getting  the  views  of  the  Senate  in 
on  the  ground  floor,  we  should  be  in  a 
better  position  to  affect  the  actual  lan- 
guage of  the  new  drug  trafficking  con- 
vention. 

In  essence,  this  resolution  seeks  the 
same  no  nonsense  and  expedited  pro- 
cedures for  apprehension  and  prosecu- 
tion of  drug  traffickers  as  has  been  se- 
cured in  international  law  for  airplane 
hU»cker«,  Universal  juriBdlctlon  over 
druK  trftffleking  offeiwos  would  ftllow 
tht>  lottg  ftrm  of  U.S.  Iftw  eftforeement 
to  reMh  out  wherever  drug  (riffloken 
a^pli  reifuge, 
Other  specific  elements  for  the  drug 


Expedite  exir»ditiop  of  drug  trtf- 
flckersi 

Removal  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  drug  trafficking  offenses  and 
asset  forfeiture  laws  by  member  na- 
tions; 

Establishment  of  an  appropriate 
regime  of  international  controls  for 
precursors  and  essential  chemicals 
needed  for  drug  production. 

Tighten  surveillance  and  improved 
cooperation  in  free  ports,  many  of 
which  are  currently  considered  major 
trafficking  transshipment  hubs  by  law 
enforcement  officials: 

Improved  money  laundering  and 
asset  forfeiture  laws  which  anticipate 
and  deal  with  the  various  ruses  and 
dodges  of  drug  traffickers  and  their 
witting  and  unwitting  agents. 

This  is  in  no  way  intended  as  an  ex- 
clusive list  of  suggestions  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  simply  a  compilation  of 
some  key  elements  which  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Caucus. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to 
Join  me  in  this  worthwhile  initiative, 
which  is  intended  to  be  helpful  to  our 
treaty  negotiators.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  457— COM- 
MEMORATING THE  RETURN 
TO  FREEDOM  OF  REVEREND 
LAWRENCE  MARTIN  JENCO 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Bingamah.  and  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  457 

Whereas  the  release  of  the  Reverend  Law- 
rence Martin  Jenco  from  captivity  by  his 
terrorist  kidnappers  Is  a  matter  of  Interna- 
tional celebration: 

Whereas.  Terry  Anderson.  David  Jacob- 
son,  Thomas  Sutherland,  and  William  Buck- 
ley are  still  being  held  captive  In  Lebanon 
by  the  Islamic  Jihad: 

Whereas,  the  Islamic  Jihad,  In  releasing 
Father  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco,  stated  that 
this  was  their  last  humanitarian  gesture: 

Whereas  the  families  of  those  who  remain 
captive  cannot  fully  share  the  joy  of  the 
Jenco  family  so  long  as  their  loved  ones 
remain  hostage: 

Whereas  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
with  humanity  than  hatred: 

Resolved,  that  the  Nation  welcomes  Rev- 
erend Lawrence  Martin  Jenco  home: 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  cannot 
forget  those  who  do  not  yet  enjoy  the  free- 
dom being  celebrated  by  Father  Jenco: 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  we  must  con- 
linup  all  effort*  to  sain  the  rplewie  of  the 
ethpr  he«t»gpii:  and  „^  ,  ,^    ».  ..  - 

§P  it  /vfthpf  pp»e<wA  That  th«  Natlen 
repeinlsw  the  efforu*  of  all  who  worlied  m 
diligently  (or  hitt  releH«e  and  that  of  his 
fellow  hostages, 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  458— TO 
REFER  THE  BILL  S.  249  TO  THE 
COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  HATFIELD  subm'tted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  458 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  249)  for  the 
relief  of  Spalding  and  Son,  Inc.  of  Grants 
Pass,  Oregon,  together  with  all  accompany- 
ing papers,  is  hereby  referred  to  the  United 
States  Claims  Court  pursuant  to  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  tiUe  28,  United  States 
Code.  The  Claims  Court  shall  proceed  expe- 
ditiously with  the  same  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  said  sections,  and  report  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim  legal  or  equitable  against 
the  United  States,  and  the  amount,  if  any. 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  Spalding  and  Son,  Inc. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


STATUTORY  INCREASE  IN 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 


BRADLEY  (AND  EVANS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2253 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
E>rAiis)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668)  increas- 
ing the  statutory  limit  on  the  public 
debt:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  INDIAN  nSHING  RIGHTS. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

(1)  income  derived  by  an  Indian  from  fish- 
ing, whether  for  commercial  or  subsistence 
purposes,  shall  not  be  subject  to,  or  taken 
Into  account  in  determining,  any  income  tax 
imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  by  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law, 
or  by  any  law  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  and 

(2)  any  activities  conducted  by  any  Indian 
in  connection  with  fishing  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  tax  imposed  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  by  any  other  Federal 
law,  or  by  any  law  of  a  SUte  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State, 

if  the  rights  of  such  Indian  to  fish  are  pro- 
vided for,  or  secured  by,  any  treaty  or  other 
provision  of  Federal  law,  regardless  of 
whether  such  rights  are  limited  to  subsist- 
ence or  commercial  fishing. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law  that  may  be  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
unless  such  subsequent  provision  of  Federal 
law  specif  icaUy  cites  this  section. 


HEINZ  AMENDMENT  NO.  2254 
Mr.  HEINZ  proposed  an  amendment 

to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668). 

supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


SEC  FOOD      BANK      SPECIAL      NUTRITION 

PROJECTS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  211(d)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  4004(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  progress  report 
on  July  1,  1983.  and  a  final  report  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"an  annual  report". 


THURMOND  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2255 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LoGAR,  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Cochran. 
Mr.    Rocketeller.    Mr.    Helms.    Mr. 

NiCKLES,    Mr.     QUAYLE.     MT.    SUfPSON. 

Mr.  Mattingly.  Mr.  Nuira.  Mr.  EIxon, 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Hecht, 
Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Andrews. 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, and  Mr.  Stevens)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
H.J.  Res.  668.  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC  .  CONTRIBDTIONS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PROP- 
ERTY  FOR  VICTIMS  OF  NATURAL  DIS- 
ASTERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  contributions  of  ordinary 
income  and  capital  gain  property)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Special  ritle  for  contribotions  op 
agricultural  proddctts  for  victims  of  natu- 
ral disasters.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  a  qualified  contribution  means  a 
charitable  contribution  of  an  agricultural 
product  by  a  taxpayer  who  produced  such 
agricultural  product,  if  such  taxpayer  is  ac- 
tively and  regularly  engaged  in  the  trade  or 
business  of  farming,  but  only  if— 

"(i)  the  donee  is  a  State,  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  an  agency  of  such  State 
or  political  subdivision, 

"(U)  the  agricultural  product  is  to  be  used 
by  the  donee  within  the  3-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  such  contribu- 
tion is  made  for  the  care  of  individuals  who 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  a  drought, 
flood,  or  other  major  natural  disaster  that 
occurred  during  the  6-month  period  ending 
on  such  date, 

"(iii)  the  agricultural  product  is  not  trans- 
ferred by  the  donee  in  exchange  for  money, 
other  property,  or  services, 

"(iv)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  donee 
a  written  statement  certifying  that  the 
donee's  use  and  disposition  of  the  agricul- 
tural product  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clauses  (ii)  and  (iii),  and 

"(v)  in  the  case  in  which  the  agricultural 
product  is  subject  to  regulation  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  such 
product  fully  satisfies  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  such  Act  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  for  180  days  before 
the  date  of  contribution. 

"(B)  Amount  of  deduction.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  qualified  con- 
tribution (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (A)) 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  wholesale 
market  value  of  the  agricultural  product  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  costs  or  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  production  of  such 


product  and  for  which  a  deduction  has  been 
taken  by  the  taxpayer. 

■(C)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph— 

"(i)  Fair  market  value.— The  term  'fair 
market  value'  means,  with  respect  to  any  ag- 
ricultural product,  the  lowest  wholesale 
market  price  for  such  product  in  the  region- 
al market  nearest  the  taxpayer  during  the 
month  in  which  the  contribution  is  made. 

"(11)  Agricultural  product.— The  term 
'agricultural  product'  means  any  hay,  feed, 
crop,  Uvestock,  poultry,  or  product  thereof, 
which  is  not  subject  to  any  excise  tax  im- 
posed under  chapters  51  and  52.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  made  after  June  30, 
1986,  in  taxable  years  ending  after  June  30, 
1986. 


GRASSLEY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2256 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself.  Mr, 
Ladtenberg,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Mattingly.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Chiles. 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Hollings,  and  Mr. 
Levin)  proposed  an  amendment,  which 
was  subsequently  modified,  to  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668).  supra: 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC  .  DENIAL  OF  CERTAIN  TAX  BENEFITS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  ACTIVI-nES  IN  CERTAIN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

(a)  Denial  of  Foreign  Tax  C:redit.— Sec- 
tion 901  (relating  to  taxes  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  of  possessions  of  the  United 
States)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (i)  as  subsection  (j)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (h)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)  Denial  of  Foreign  Tax  (Credit,  Etc 
With  Respect  to  Certain  Foreign  Coun- 
tries.— 

'(1)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part— 

"(A)  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  (or 
deemed  paid  under  section  902  or  960) 
during  the  taxable  year  to  any  country  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  and 

"(B)  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section 
904  and  sections  902  and  960  shall  be  ap- 
plied separately  with  respect  to  income  for 
such  taxable  year  from  sources  within  any 
country  so  identified. 

"(2)  Countries  to  which  subsection  ap- 

PUES.— 

"(A)  In  general.— This  subsection  shall 
apply  to  any  foreign  country— 

"(1)  the  government  of  which  the  United 
States  does  not  recognize,  unless  such  gov- 
ernment is  otherwise  eligible  to  purchase 
defense  articles  or  services  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  which  the  United 
States  has  severed  diplomatic  relations, 

"(iii)  with  respect  to  which  the  United 
States  has  not  severed  diplomatic  relations 
but  does  not  conduct  such  relations,  or 

"'(iv)  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has, 
pursuant  to  section  6(J)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979,  as  amended,  desig- 
nated as  a  foreign  country  which  repeatedly 
provides  support  for  acts  of  international 
terrorisms. 
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"(B)  Period  for  which  subsection  ap- 
plies.—This  subsection  shall  apply  to  any 
foreign  country  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  during  the  period— 

"(i)  beginning  on  the  later  of— 

"(I)  January  1, 1987,  or 

"(II)  6  months  after  such  country  becomes 
a  country  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
and 

"(ii)  ending  on  the  date  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  such  country  is  no  longer  described 
in  subparagraph  (A). 

■•(3)  Part-year  rule.— If  this  subsection 
applies  to  any  foreign  country  for  any 
period  less  than  an  entire  taxable  year, 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by  taking 
into  account  only  that  proportion  of  the 
taxes  and  income  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
for  the  taxable  year  as  the  portion  of  the 
taxable  year  which  includes  such  period 
bears  to  the  entire  taxable  year." 

(b)  Denial  of  Deferral  of  Income.— 

(1)  General  rule.  —Section  952(a)  (de- 
fending subpart  F  income)  is  amended  by 
strildng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  and",  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  income  of  such  corporation  de- 
rived from  any  foreign  country  during  any 
period  during  which  section  904(1)  applies  to 
such  foreign  country." 

(2)  Income  derived  from  foreign  coun- 
try.—Section  952  (defining  subpart  F 
income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Income  derived  from  foreign  coun- 
try.—The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sut)section 
(a)(5),  including  regulations  which  treat 
income  paid  through  1  or  more  entities  as 
derived  from  a  foreign  country  to  which  sec- 
tion 904(i)  applies  if  such  income  was,  with- 
out regard  to  such  entities,  derived  from 
such  country." 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1987. 


HELMS  (AND  DENTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2257 

Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Denton)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668), 
supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following: 

SEC  — .   DISAPPROVAL  OF   ACHON  OF  THE   DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL. 

The  Congress  disapproves  of  the  action  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  described 
as  follows:  The  Prohibition  of  Discrimina- 
tion in  the  Provision  of  Insurance  Act  of 
1986  (D.C.  Law  6-170);  and,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  D.C.  Law  6-170 
shall  be  null  and  void  effective  from  June  6. 
1986. 


; 


DOMENICI  (AND  CHILES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2258 


Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chilis)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668), 
supra:  as  follows: 

.  At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment, 
as  amended,  add  the  following  new  section: 


SEC    — .    MODinCA'nON    OF    SCHEDULE    UNDER 
"FALLBACK"  PROCEDURE. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Section  274  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  922)  is  amended  by  striking  subsec- 
tion (f)  and  redesignating  subsections  (g) 
and  (h)  as  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Part  E  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  275  as  section  276 
and  inserting  after  section  274  the  following 
new  section: 

"SEC  275.  ALTERNATIVE  SEQUESTRA'HON  PROCE- 
DURES. 

"(a)  Reports  to  Joint  Committee.— In  the 
event  that  any  of  the  reporting  procedures 
described  in  section  251  are  Invalidated, 
then  any  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)(2)  of  section  251 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Speaker')  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  who  shall  refer  the  report  to 
the  Temporary  Joint  Committee  on  Deficit 
Reduction  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Establishment  of  Temporary  Joint 
Committee.— 

"'(1)  Upon  the  Invalidation  of  any  such 
procedure,  there  Is  established  a  Temporary 
Joint  Conunittee  on  Deficit  Reduction  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Joint  Com- 
mittee'), composed  of  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  The  Chairmen  of  such  committees 
shall  act  as  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee. 

"(2)  Actions  taken  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  members  representing  each  House. 

"(3)  The  purposes  of  the  Joint  Committee 
are  to  receive  any  report  referred  to  It  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  or  (7)  of  subsection 
(c)  and  to  report  (with  respect  to  each  such 
report)  a  joint  resolution  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (d). 

"'(c)  Alternative  Schedule.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  In 
the  event  that  the  reports  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  for  a  fiscal  year  are  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  and  the  President  of 
the  Senate  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  the  Directors  shall  transmit  the 
report  under  section  251(a)(2)  for  such 
fiscal  year  to  the  Comptroller  General  on 
August  20  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  the 
fiscal  year  begins  (as  provided  In  such  sec- 
tion), 

"(2)  the  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit the  report  under  section  251(b)  for  such 
fiscal  year  to  the  Speaker  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  on  August  25  of  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  fiscal  year  begins  (as  pro- 
vided In  such  section): 

"(3)  the  Speaker  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  refer  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  section  251(b)  to  the 
Joint  Committee— 

"(A)  on  August  25  of  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  fiscal  year  begins,  or 

'"(B)  if  August  25  of  such  year  falls  during 
an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  for  a 
period  of  more  than  3  days,  on  the  day  after 
the  last  day  on  which  either  House  of  the 
Congress  stands  adjourned  pursuant  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  providing  for  such  ad- 
journment: 

"(4)  the  President  shall  issue  an  Initial 
order  under  section  252(a)  for  the  fiscal 
year  after  a  joint  resolution  reported  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)(1)  becomes  law  and 
before  the  later  of— 


"(A)  September  2  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  fiscal  year  begins,  or 

"(B)  two  calendar  days  after  the  day  on 
which  the  joint  resolution  becomes  law; 

"'(5)  the  Directors  shall  transmit  the 
report  imder  section  2Sl(c)(l)  for  such  fiscal 
year  to  the  Comptroller  General  on  the 
second  calendar  day  of  the  fiscal  year; 

'"(6)  the  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit the  report  under  section  251(c)(2)  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  on  the  third  calen- 
dar day  of  such  fiscal  year; 

""(7)  the  Speaker  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  refer  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  section  25 1(c)(2)  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  third  calendar 
day  of  such  fiscal  year;  and 

'"(8)  the  President  shall  issue  a  final  order 
under  section  252(b)  for  the  fiscal  year 
within  one  calendar  day  after  a  joint  resolu- 
tion reported  pursuant  to  sutjsection  (d)(2) 
becomes  law. 

"(d)  Joint  Resolution.- 

""(1)  Not  later  than  two  calendar  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Speaker  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  refer  a  report  of  the 
Comptroller  GenersJ  under  section  251(b)  to 
the  Joint  Committee  (pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)(3)  of  this  section),  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  report  a  joint  resolution  certify- 
ing the  contents  of  the  report. 

""(2)  Not  later  than  one  calendar  day  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Speaker  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  refer  a  report  of  the 
Comptroller  CJeneral  under  section  251(c)(2) 
to  the  Joint  Committee  (pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)(7)  of  this  section),  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  report  a  joint  resolution  certify- 
ing the  contents  of  the  report. 

""(3)(A)  In  the  event  that  any  of  the  re- 
porting procedures  described  In  section  251 
are  invalidated,  the  Joint  Committee  may 
report  a  joint  resolution  affirming  as  law 
any  order  Issued  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 252  that  was  rendered  invalid  by  the  In- 
validation of  such  procedures. 

"(B)  Any  joint  resolution  reported  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  shall  provide  that— 

"(i)  the  order  is  affirmed  as  of  the  date  on 
which  the  order  was  Issued,  and 

"(li)  the  joint  resolution  affirming  the 
order  does  not  supersede  any  laws  enacted 
after  the  date  on  which  the  order  was  Issued 
and  before  the  date  on  which  the  joint  reso- 
lution becomes  law. 

"(e)  Procedures  fob  Consideration  of 
Joint  Resolution.— 

'"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  provisions  of  section  254(aK4)  shall 
apply  to  consideration  of  a  joint  resolution 
reported  pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

"■(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  joint  resolution 
reported  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  debate 
in  each  House  of  the  Congress  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  two  hours. 

""(B)(i)  In  the  case  of  a  joint  resolution  re- 
ported to  a  House  of  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (d),  a 
vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  taken  by  such 
House  on  or  before  the  second  calendar  day 
of  session  after  the  date  on  which  the  joint 
resolution  is  reported  to  that  House. 

"(ID  In  the  case  of  a  joint  resolution  re- 
ported to  a  House  of  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d),  a  vote  on 
final  passage  shall  be  taken  by  such  House 
within  one  calendar  day  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Joint  resolution  is  reported  to 
that  House. 

"(f)  Discharge  of  Joint  Resolutions.— 
Any  joint  resolution  of  the  type  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  that  Is 
Introduced  In  either  House  of  the  Congress 
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shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee.  If 
the  Joint  Committee  fails  to  report  a  Joint 
resolution  under  such  paragraph  by  the  req- 
uisite date,  any  Joint  resolution  referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  automatically  dis- 
charged to  the  House  in  which  it  was  Intro- 
duced and  shall  be  placed  upon  the  appro- 
priate calendar. 

"(g)  EiTBCT  OP  Enactment  op  Joint  Reso- 
LDTiON.— Upon  the  enactment  of  a  joint  res- 
olution under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (d).  such  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  report  received  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (b)  of  (c)<2)  of 
section  251  (whichever  is  applicable). 

"(h)  Dates  por  Submission  op  Reports 
AND  Issuance  op  Orders.— The  provisions  of 
section  251(e)  shall  apply  to  reports  submit- 
ted and  orders  issued  in  accordance  with 
this  section.". 

(3)  The  table  of  contents  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 200(b)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2 
U.S.C.  901  note)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
item  relating  to  section  275  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"Sec.  275.  Alternative  sequestration  proce- 
dures. 
"Sec.  276.  Effective  dates.". 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 


PRESSLER  (AND  ABDNOR) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2259 

Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Abdnor)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668), 
supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SBC  .  APPLICATION  OP  AGRICULTURAL  PAY- 

MENT limitations  to  stockhold- 
ers. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  1001(5)  of 
the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985  (7  U.S.C. 
1308(5KB))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  A  stockholder  of  a  corporation  with 
more  than  a  20  percent  ownership  interest 
in  the  corporation  shall  not  be  considered  as 
a  separate  person  from  the  cort>oration  for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  the  corpo- 
ration and  stockholder  are  separate  persons 
under  this  section.". 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2260 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PoRD,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  McCXure,  Mr.  Bingaman, 
Mr.  Garn.  and  Mr.  Bumpers)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  668).  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sac.  .  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  161  v.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  the  Congress  disapproves  the  uranium 
enrichment  criteria  submitted  to  Congress 
pursuant  to  such  section  on  July  24.  1986. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
shall  not  implement  the  uranium  enrich- 
ment criteria  as  submitted  to  the  Congress. 


GLENN  (AND  EXON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2261 

Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ExoN)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668),  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.        .     UMITATION     ON     RECOMMENDED     IN- 
CREASES IN  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1105(c)  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "The  President"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President", 

(2)  by  inserting  "(other  than  action  that 
would  require  an  increase  in  the  borrowing 
authority  or  an  increase  in  the  limit  im- 
posed by  section  3101(b)  of  this  title  by 
more  than  the  maximum  deficit  amount  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  sub- 
mitted)" after  "action"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears, and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'maximimi  deficit  amount'  means  with 
respect  to  a  fiscal  year— 

"(A)  the  maximum  deficit  amount  deter- 
mined for  that  fiscal  year  under  section  3(7) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1991,  zero.". 

(b)  Application.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1987. 


HEINZ  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2262 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  2jORInsky, 
and  Mr.  Pryor)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
668),  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Committee  amendment, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  — .  EXEMPT  PROGRAMS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

(a)  In  General.— Section  255(g)(1)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  905(g)(1))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  Compensation  of  the  President  the 
following  new  item: 

"Dual  benefits  payments  account  (60-0111- 
0-1-601):". 

(b)  Application.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  Septemt>er  30.  1986. 


EAGLETON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2263 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gore,  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Glenn)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  668).  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

sec.    .  civil  service  retirement  and  disabiu 
ity  fund. 

(a)  Investment  and  Restoration  op  the 
Pdnd.— Section  8348  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J Ml)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


may  suspend  additional  investment  of 
amounts  in  the  Fund  if  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
does  not  exceed  the  public  debt  limit. 

"(2)  Any  amounts  in  the  Fund  which, 
solely  by  reason  of  the  public  debt  limit,  are 
not  invested  shall  be  invested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  soon  as  such  invest- 
ments can  be  made  without  exceeding  the 
public  debt  limit. 

"(3)  Upon  expiration  of  the  debt  issuance 
suspension  period,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  Immediately  issue  to  the 
Fund  obligations  under  chapter  31  of  title 
31  that  (notwithstanding  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section)  bear  such  interest  rates  and 
maturity  dates  as  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that,  after  such  obligations  are  issued,  the 
holdings  of  the  Fund  will  replicate  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  the  obligations 
that  would  be  held  by  the  Fund  if  the  debt 
issuance  suspension  period  had  not  oc- 
curred. 

"(4)  On  the  first  normal  interest  payment 
date  after  the  expiration  of  any  debt  issu- 
ance period,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  to  the  Fund,  from  amounts  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
equal  to  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  net  amount  of  interest  that 
would  have  been  earned  by  the  Fund  during 
such  debt  issuance  suspension  period  if — 

"(i)  amounts  in  the  Fund  that  were  not  in- 
vested during  such  debt  issuance  suspension 
period  solely  by  reason  of  the  public  debt 
limit  had  been  invested,  and 

"(ii)  redemptions  and  disinvestments  with 
respect  to  the  Fund  which  occurred  during 
such  debt  issuance  suspension  period  solely 
by  reason  of  the  public  limit  had  not  oc- 
curred, over 

"(B)  the  net  amount  of  interest  actually 
earned  by  the  Fund  during  such  debt  issu- 
ance suspension  period. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsections  (k)  and  (1)  of  this  section— 

"(A)  the  term  'public  debt  limit'  means 
the  limitation  imposed  by  section  3101(b) 
and  title  31;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'debt  issuance  suspension 
period'  means  any  period  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determines  that  the 
issuance  of  obligations  of  the  United  States 
sufficient  to  orderly  conduct  the  financial 
operations  of  the  United  States  may  not  be 
made  without  exceeding  the  public  debt 
limit.". 

(b)  Sales  and  Redemptions  by  the  FVnd.— 
Section  8348  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(k)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
sell  or  redeem  securities,  obligations,  or 
other  invested  assets  of  the  Fund  only  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Fund  to  make 
payments  authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
this  subchapter  or  chapter  84  of  this  title  or 
related  provisions  of  law.  If  the  I^nd  holds 
any  amounts,  which,  by  reason  of  the  public 
debt  limit,  are  not  invested,  the  Secretary 
may  nevertheless  make  such  sales  and  re- 
demptions if,  and  only  to  the  extent,  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  such  payments  are  made 
in  a  timely  manner.". 

(c)  Reports  Regarding  the  Operation  and 
Status  op  the  Fund.— Section  8348  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b).  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 
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"(1)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  operation 
and  status  of  the  Fund  during  each  debt  is- 
suance suspension  period  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary Is  required  to  take  action  under  para- 
graph (3)  or  (4)  of  subsection  (j)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  report  shall  be  submitted  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  but  not  later  than  the  date  that  is  30 
days  after  the  first  normal  interest  payment 
date  occurring  after  the  expriation  of  such 
period.  The  Secretary  shall  concurrently 
transmit  a  copy  of  such  report  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury determines  that,  by  reason  of  the  public 
debt  limit,  the  Secretary  will  be  unable  to 
fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  Immediately  notify  Congress  of  the  de- 
termination. The  notification  shall  be  made 
in  writing.". 


ABDNOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2264 

Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pressler)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668), 
supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SECTION     . 

Not  withstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law. 

(a)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  re- 
imburse farmers  or  ranchers  for  the  cost  in- 
curred by  such  farmers  or  ranchers  for 
transporting  hay  during  the  period  July  1. 
1985.  to  June  1.  1986,  as  a  result  of  a  natural 
disaster  caused  by  flood,  excessive  moisture, 
or  drought: 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  such 
farmers  or  ranchers  in  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
such  transportation  (but  not  to  exceed  $50 
per  ton); 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  through  the  Commodity 
C^redit  Corporation. 

SEcnoN    . 

Section  22(b)(1)  of  Public  Law  99-349  is 
amended  by  deleting  "40  percent  of  the  pro- 
jected payment  rate"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "100  percent  of  the  projected  pay- 
ment rate". 

SECTION      . 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  with  re- 
spect to  farm  and  ranch  borrowers  who 
were  adversely  affected  by  drought  disaster 
in  1985  or  flood  disaster  in  1985  and  1986— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  ex- 
ercise the  authority  provided  under  section 
331A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  and  instruct  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  defer  loan  repay- 
ments and  forgo  foreclosures  in  cases  where 
such  farm  and  ranch  borrowers  are  unable 
to  make  loan  payments  in  full  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own:  and 

(2)  the  lending  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  conmiercial  lending  insti- 
tutions are  encouraged,  insofar  as  practica- 
ble, to  adopt  lenient  lending,  forbearance, 
and  foreclosure  policies,  and  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  participate  and  cooper- 
ate with  Federal  and  State  lenders  In  assist- 
ance programs,  with  respect  to  such  borrow- 
ers who  are  under  financial  stress  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own. 


BUMPERS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2265 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr. 
Harkin)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668). 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  committee 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

SOYBEAN  PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.     .  The  Senate  finds  that: 

(a)  Soybean  production  and  processing  are 
two  of  the  fastest  growing  sectors  in  agricul- 
ture, with  production  having  increased 
seven  fold  over  the  last  thirty  years; 

(b)  Soybeans  rank  number  two  in  value  in 
the  U.S.  for  all  crops  grown,  and  nearly  fifty 
percent  of  all  soybeans  grown  in  the  U.S. 
are  produced  on  farms  harvesting  50  acres 
or  less; 

(c)  One-fifth  of  all  U.S.  cropland  is  plant- 
ed to  soybeans,  and  soybeans  account  for 
over  30%  of  all  land  In  production  in  Appa- 
lachia.  over  40%  in  the  southeast,  and  over 
50%  in  the  delta  states; 

(d)  The  U.S.  is  the  leading  exporter  of  soy- 
beans, exporting  over  40%  of  the  soybean 
crop  each  year,  and  over  15%  of  the  value  of 
all  U.S.  agricultural  exports  is  due  to  the 
sale  of  soybeans,  oil.  and  meal; 

(e)  It  is  widely  speculated  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  announce  a  new  for- 
mula price  support  loan  of  $4.77  per  bushel 
for  soybeans  in  August  1986.  and  that  re- 
quired budget  cuts  could  push  actual  loan 
prices  lower  for  1987  soybeans; 

(f)  Trading  of  soybeans  is  currently  hover- 
ing near  the  $5.02  loan  rate.  USDA  soybean 
acreage  figures  for  1986  were  higher  than 
predicted  by  trade  analysts  thus  putting 
further  pressure  on  prices,  and  exp>ort  sales 
are  slow  with  foreign  buyers  anticipating 
lower  soybean  prices  with  the  expected  low- 
ering of  the  loan  rate; 

(g)  U.S.  soybean  stocks  are  likely  to 
remain  near  the  1985-1986  record  level  of  14 
million  metric  tons  (515  million  bushels) 
and  world  soybean  stocks  are  forecast  to 
reach  a  record  23  million  metric  tons,  and 
the  anticipation  of  continued  large  supplies 
led  the  Secretary  to  announce  a  12  month 
extension  of  1985  price  support  loans  in 
order  to  encourage  continued  on-farm  stor- 
age, thereby  relieving  pressure  on  commer- 
cial storage; 

(h)  Although  world  soybean  exports  are 
forecast  to  show  a  slight  gain.  U.S.  soybean 
exports  are  forecast  to  remain  near  current 
levels  during  1986-1987.  and  Brazil  and 
Paraguay  are  expected  to  capture  the  small 
amount  of  projected  gain; 

(i)  Although  drought  conditions  affect 
areas  of  the  south,  currently  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  soybean  production  lies 
within  the  drought  area,  and  this  has  no  sig- 
nificant impact  on  prices; 

(j)  Soybeans  are  an  important  crop  grown 
on  550.000  farms  in  the  U.S..  and  a  drop  in 
prices,  whether  brought  on  by  higher  than 
expected  production,  level  expwrts  sales,  a 
decrease  in  loan  rate,  or  a  combination  of 
these,  will  have  a  serious  negative  impact  on 
net  farm  income; 

(k)  In  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985.  P.L. 
99-198.  under  Section  801.  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  establish  the  price  support  rate 
for  soybeans  at  $5.02  per  bushel  for  1986 
and  1987.  and  the  Secretary,  at  his  discre- 
tion, may  reduce  the  support  rate  no  more 
than  5  percent  per  year  nor  below  $4.50  per 
bushel  in  an  effort  to  maintain  domestic 
and  export  sales; 


(1)  Under  Section  801  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  use  of  a  marketing  loan  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  "Competi- 
tive relationship  of  soybeans  and  domestic 
and  export  markets  .  .  ." 

(m)  Under  the  authority  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary has  the  authority  to  Implement  for 
soybeans  a  so-called  producer  option  pay- 
ment program,  under  which  the  government 
will  pay  (in  cash  or  certificate)  a  producer 
not  to  put  his  soybeans  into  loan  or  will  pay 
a  producer  who  has  a  loan  to  opt  out  of  the 
loan;  and  in  either  case  the  producer  would 
sell  his  soybeans  at  the  world  price. 

Therefore,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
that: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  in- 
stitute a  marketing  loan  program  for  soy- 
beans as  authorized  in  the  1985  Food  Secu- 
rity Act,  or  a  so-called  producer  option  pay- 
ment program;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  should  maintain  the  for- 
mula price  support  loan  rate  for  soybeans  at 
$5.02  per  bushel. 


ABDNOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2266 

Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr.  BLasten,  Mr. 
Pressler,  and  Mr.  Boschwitz)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  668),  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  .  Section  20(u)(4)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"■$1,050,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$1,200,000,000". 


BUMPERS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2267 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Byrd.  and  Mr.  Sarbanes)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  668),  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Commit- 
tee amendment,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  .  "nMELY  ISSUANCE  OF  OASDI  BENEFIT 
CHECKS:  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
OF  OASDI  TRUST  FUNDS. 

(a)  Exempt  Programs  and  Activities.— 
Section  255(g)(1)  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
(2  U.S.C.  905(g)(1))  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  Exchange  stabili- 
zation fund  the  following  new  items: 

"Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
(20-8007-0-7-650); 

"Federal  Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  (20-8006-0-7-650);". 

(b)  Payments  From  OASDI  Trust  Funds 
TO  Fiscal  Service  op  the  Treasury.— Sec- 
tion 201(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  401(g))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(ii)  in  paragraph  (l)(AKii) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  (ii)  the  sum  de- 
rived by  adding  (I)  the  amounts  required  to 
be  expended  from  the  Trust  Funds  for  such 
three-month  period  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(5).  and  (II)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Managing  Trustee  is  directed  to 
pay  from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Dis- 
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ability  Insunmce  Trust  Fund  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  for  allocation  to  the 
Fiscal  Service  of  such  Department,  the 
amounts  estimated  by  the  Managing  Trust- 
ee which  will  be  expended  by  the  Fiscal 
Service  during  the  three-month  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (IHAKi)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  title  that  relate  to  such 
Trust  Funds.  Payments  made  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  finally  accounted 
for  in  coordination  with  the  final  account- 
ing provided  for  in  paragraph  (IK A)  and 
shall  be  subject  to  annual  audit.  Proper  ad- 
justments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  to  the  extent  prior  payments 
under  this  paragraph  were  greater  than  or 
less  than  actual  expenditures  by  the  Fiscal 
Service  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title.", 
(c)  EiTBcnvB  Dates.— 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall   apply   to  fiscal   years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1986. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(b)  shall  apply  to  three-month  periods  tte- 
ginning  after  September  30, 1986. 


suant  to  this  paragraph  to  the  extent  prior 
payments  were  greater  than  or  less  than 
actual  expenditures  by  such  Service.". 


BOREN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2268 

Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ah- 
DREWs,  Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
ExoN,  and  Mr.  Abdnor)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  668),  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment. 
add  the  following  new  section: 

Sbc.  .  Section  107D(cMlKE)(ii)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "marketing  year  for  such  crop" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  1986 
crop  and  the  marketing  year  for  each  of  the 
1987  through  1990  crops". 


WILSON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2269 

Mr.  WII^ON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Heinz,  and 
Mr.  Trible)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668), 
supra:  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Subsection  (g)  of  section  201  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401(g))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IKAHii),  by  inserting 
after  "(ii)"  the  following: 

"the  sum  derived  by  adding  (I)  the  amounts 
required  to  be  expended  from  the  Trust 
Funds  for  such  three-month  period  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (S).  and  (II)".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subsection 
the  following: 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Managing  Trustee  is  directed  to 
pay  from  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  to  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  for  allocation 
to  the  Fiscal  Service  of  such  Department, 
the  amounts  estimated  by  the  Managing 
Trustee  which  will  be  expended  by  such 
Service  during  the  three-month  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (IMlKi)  in  connection 
with  the  non-personnel  costs  of  administra- 
tion of  title  II  relating  to  such  Trust  Funds. 
Payments  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  be  finally  accounted  for  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  final  accounting  provided  for 
in  paragraphs  (IK A)  and  shall  be  subject  to 
annual  audit.  Proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  in  payments  subsequently  made  pur- 


MATHIAS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2270 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  Mr.  Mathias)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  668),  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

(a)  Congress  finds: 

(1)  that  U.S.  competitiveness  depends  on 
the  productivity  and  creativity  that  is  pro- 
moted and  protected  by  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  patent,  copyright,  and  trademark 
laws. 

(2)  that  the  user  fees  paid  by  those  apply- 
ing for  patents  and  registering  claims  for 
copyrights  and  trademarks  are  an  important 
source  of  revenue  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  intellectual  property  laws. 

(3)  that  under  the  current  interpretation 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  statute 
user  fees  are  included  in  the  baseline  for 
purposes  of  sequestration. 

(4)  that  this  interpretation,  by  reducing 
taxpayer  support  as  patent,  copyright  and 
trademark  user  fees  increase,  may  discour- 
age use  of  the  intellectual  property  law 
system,  and  have  adverse  effects  on  creativi- 
ty and  innovation. 

(b)  The  General  Accounting  Office  is  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  study  of  the  budgetary 
treatment  of  user  fees  in  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  and  Copyright  office,  and 
report  to  Congress  within  six  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  to  show  how  such  budg- 
etary treatment  and  user  fee  policy  may 
affect  the  proper  administration  of  patent, 
copyright  and  trademark  laws. 

(c)  The  General  Accounting  Office  is  fur- 
ther directed  to  include  in  such  a  way  an  ex- 
amination of  offsetting  collections  credited 
to  appropriation  accounts,  offsetting  re- 
ceipts, and  governmental  receipts  dedicated 
to  trust  funds  under  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Energency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
The  study  shall  identify  the  amount  of 
spending  that  is  supported  by  such  collec- 
tions and  receipts  and  discuss  the  treatment 
of  such  spending  under  a  sequester  order. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATON  ACT 


GOLDWATER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2271 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2638)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise  and  Improve 
military  compensation  programs,  to 
improve  defense  procurement  proce- 
dures, to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  national  security  programs  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  line  3.  strike  out 
"$2,985,600,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,793,700,000". 


On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out 
"$2,354,900,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,198,200,000". 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out 
"$4,101,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,794,900,000". 

On  page  3,  line  7,  strike  out 
"$2,342,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,283,300,000". 

On  page  3.  line  8.  strike  out 
"$5,559,300,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,365,900,000". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  out 
"$10,552,070,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$9,903,070,000". 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  out 
"$5,905,890,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,557,490,000". 

On  page  4,  line  12,  strike  out 
"$9,914,600,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$9,323,800,000'. 

On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  out 
•■$6,121,657,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$5,934,057,000". 

On  page  4,  line  17,  strike  out 
••$1,477,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,382,700,000". 

On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  out 
"$17,484,904,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""$16,383,104,000". 

On  page  6,  line  19,  strike  out 
••$8,611,400,000"'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•"$8,116,200,000"". 

On  page  6,  line  20,  strike  out 
••$10,374,848,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""$10,068,348,000"'. 

On  page  7,  after  line  18,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  (a), 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  subsection  is  $454,300,000". 

On  Page  7,  line  23,  strike  out 
'"$1,477,500,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,431,300,000". 

On  Page  10,  line  24,  strike  out 
"$4,939,469,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$4,815,669,000". 

On  Page  11,  line  2,  strike  out 
"$9,490,978,000"  and  inseri  in  lieu  thereof 
"■$9.265.378.0O0'". 

On  Page  11,  line  3,  strike  out 
"•$15,301,673,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$14,908,873,000". 

On  Page  11,  line  4,  strike  out 
""$7,507,074,000 "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""$7,310,974,000". 

On  Page  20,  line  1,  strike  out 
"$20,664,070,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$20,602,870,000". 

On  Page  20,  line  2,  strike  out 
"$24,275,960,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$24,016,760,000". 

On  Page  20,  line  3,  strike  out 
""$1,834,100,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$1,830,300,000". 

On  Page  20,  line  4,  strike  out 
•$19,418,371,000"'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"'$19,036,071,000"". 

On  Page  20,  line  6,  strike  out 
""$778,300,000""  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""$776,100,000". 

On  Page  20,  line  7,  strike  out 
"$906,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"•$887,400,000"". 

On  Page  20.  line  8,  strike  out 
"$63,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■"$62,800,000". 

On  Page  20,  line  9,  strike  out 
"$904,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$887,100,000"". 

On  Page  20,  line  10,  strike  out 
"$1,722,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,714,800,000"". 
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On  Page  20,  line  11,  strike  out 
"$1,774.700.0<M)"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$1,727,900,000". 

On  Page  241,  line  7,  strike  out 
"$3,050,606,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,950,806,000". 

On  Page  242,  line  17,  strike  out 
"$6,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,500,000". 

On  page  242,  after  line  17,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""(8KA)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(l)-(6)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  punxwes  described  in  such 
paragraphs  is  $1,326,910,000. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  subsection  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  such  paragraphs  is 
$1,618,396,000."-. 

On  page  256,  line  7,  strike  out 
"$2,236,843,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,161,343,000". 

On  page  257,  after  line  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(8KA)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(l>-(6)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  purposes  described  in  such 
paragraphs  is  $1,437,160,000. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  total  amount  authorized  by  this 
subsection  for  the  pun>oses  described  by 
such  subparagraphs  is  $724,183,000.". 

On  page  268,  line  9,  strike  out 
"$2,229,899,000 "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
""$2,148,689,000". 

On  page  269,  after  line  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"'(7KA)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(l)-(5)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  purposes  described  in  such 
paragraphs  is  $1,313,280,000. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection,  the  total  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  purposes  described  by 
such  paragraphs  is  $835,409,000.". 

On  page  275,  line  9,  strike  out 
"$587,490,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$568,500,000". 

On  page  275,  line  25,  strike  out 
""$31,950,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$30,760,000". 

On  page  276,  after  line  18,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(10)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(l>-(8)  of  this  subsection  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  purposes  described  in  such 
paragraptis  is  $550,900,000. 

On  page  278.  line  S.  strike  out 
"$247,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$239,000,000". 

On  page  278,  line  19,  strike  out 
"$121,100,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$118,700,000"". 

On  page  278,  line  20,  strike  out 
"•$86,700,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
-•$83,200,000". 

On  page  278,  line  22,  strike  out 
"$44,500,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$43,800,000". 


On  page  278,  line  25,  strike  out 
"$140,0(K),000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$137,000,000". 

On  page  279,  line  1,  strike  out 
"$58,900,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$55,400,000". 

On  page  30,  line  11,  insert  "and  shall" 
after  "subsection  (a),". 

On  page  83,  line  4,  strike  out  "which"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  -'that". 

On  page  106,  beginning  on  line  14,  strike 
out  "(using"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"fiscal  year)"  on  line  16. 

On  page  107,  beginning  on  line  10,  strike 
out  "(using"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"fiscal  year)"  on  line  11. 

On  page  111,  line  4,  insert  "of  this  Act" 
after  "701  and  702". 

On  page  118.  line  23,  strike  out  "part"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  -'title". 

On  page  120,  line  22,  insert  "of  this  Act" 
after  "section  808". 

On  page  122,  line  23,  strike  out  "to  an  of- 
fense" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "only  to  of- 
fenses". 

On  page  125,  line  7,  insert  '"of  this  Act" 
after  "806". 

On  page  203,  line  22,  strike  out  "struc- 
tures" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "structure". 

On  page  235,  strike  out  lines  23  and  24. 

On  page  236,  line  2,  strike  out  "$4,240,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,120,000". 

On  page  236,  line  4,  strike  out  "$2,640,000"" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,800,000". 

On  page  236,  line  6,  strike  out  '"$1,320,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,400,000". 

On  page  236,  line  8,  strike  out  "$1,320,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,400,000". 

On  page  236,  line  10,  strike  out 
"$5,610,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,950,000". 

On  page  236,  line  11,  strike  out  "$60,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$69,000". 

On  page  236,  line  12,  strike  out  "$330,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$350,000". 

On  page  236,  line  14,  strike  out 
"$4,753,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$6,000,000". 

On  page  306,  after  line  6,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  2lgte.  MUL'HFUEL  SOURCES  FOR  NEW  HEAT- 
ING SYSTEMS  AT  MILITARY  INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2690  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§2690.  Multifuel  aources  for  new  heating  sys- 
tems 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
each  new  heating  or  cogeneration  system 
which  is  installed  or  constructed  at  any  mili- 
tary installation  located  on  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  military  department  and 
which  requires  100  million  British  thermal 
units  input  per  hour  or  more  shall  have 
multiple  fuel  capability.  The  primary  and 
secondary  fuel  capability  of  any  such 
system  shall  be  a  fuel  from  the  solid  fuel 
group  or  the  liquid  and  gas  hydrocarbon 
group  (petroleum  and  natural  gas).  The  fuel 
capability  of  a  new  heating  or  cogeneration 
system  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
life  cycle  costs  and  availability  of  fuels. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  local  restrictions 
or  costs  make  the  installation  or  construc- 
tion of  solid  or  dual  fuel  equipment  infeasi- 
ble,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  waive  the 
requirement  of  subsection  (a),  but  such 
waiver  shall  not  become  effective  until  after 
the  Secretary  concerned  has  notified  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  in  writing 
of  the  waiver  and  the  reasons  for  exercising 
such  waiver  authority. 


"(c)  In  this  section,  the  term  'multiple 
fuel  capability'  means  the  capability  of 
using  two  or  more  types  of  fuel.".  i 

(b>  CoNTORMiNG  AMENDMENT.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  159 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2690  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"2690.  Multifuel  sources  for  new  heating 
systems.". 


NATIONAL      SCIENCE      FOUNDA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT 


HATCH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2272 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Hatch,  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
HoixiNGS,  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr. 
RiEGLE)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  2184)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Science  Foimdation  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987 ". 

authorization  or  appropriations 
Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, for  fiscal  year  1987,  the  sums  set  forth 
in  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences, 
$489,870,000. 

(2)  Engineering,  $172,470,000. 

(3)  Biological,  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sci- 
ences, $270,500,000. 

(4)  Geosciences,  $289,150,000. 

(5)  Scientific,  Technological,  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  $47,030,000. 

(6)  Computer  and  Information  Science 
and  Engineering,  $122,980,000. 

(7)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment, $78,000,0(K). 

(8)  United  States  Antarctic  Program, 
$117,000,000. 

(9)  Science  and  Engineering  Education, 
$89,000,000. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  from  the  amount  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  not  less  than  $33,430,000  is  authorized 
only  for  purposes  of  the  Social  and  Econom- 
ic Sciences  Division; 

(2)  not  less  than  $49,870,000  is  authorized 
only  for  purposes  of  the  Behavioral  and 
Neural  Sciences  Division; 

(3)  not  less  than  $89,060,000  is  authorized 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  Astronomical 
Sciences  Division;  and 

(4)  not  less  than  $11,500,000  is  authorized 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  College  Science 
Instrumentation  Program. 

AVAILABILITY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Appropriations  made  under  au- 
thority provided  in  sections  2  and  5  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  for  periods 
specified  in  the  Acts  making  the  appropria- 
tions. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  the  total  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  program  activities 
specified  in  this  Act  is  less  than  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  activities  under  this  Act.  all  such  au- 
thorized amounts  for  such  activities  or  their 
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subactivities  shall  be  reduced  proportional- 
ly. 

OmCIAI.  EXPEMSBS 

Sec.  4.  From  appropriations  made  under 
authorizations  provided  in  this  Act,  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  fiscal  yeair  1986  may  be 
used  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  determination  of 
the  Director  will  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

PORKIGIf  CURHXNCT  AtTTHDIUZATION 

Sec.  S.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
by  section  2,  not  more  than  $700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  expenses  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  incurred  outside  the  United 
States,  to  be  drawn  from  foreign  currencies 
that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

TRANSFERS  AUTHORIZED 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Funds  may  be  transferred 
among  the  categories  listed  in  section  2(a), 
so  long  as  the  net  funds  transferred  to  or 
from  any  category  do  not  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  amount  authorized  for  that  category 
in  section  2. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  may  propose  transfers  to  or 
from  any  category  exceeding  10  percent  of 
the  amount  authorized  for  that  category  in 
section  2.  An  explanation  of  any  such  pro- 
posed transfer  must  be  transmitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committees  on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources and  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate,  and  the  Commitee 
on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  proposed  transfer  may 
be  made  only  when  30  calendar  days  have 
passed  after  submission  of  the  written  ex- 
planation. 

MISCELLAJfEOnS  AMENDMENTS 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Section  3(aM6)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C. 
1862(aK6))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
the  collection,  interpretation,  and  analysis 
of  data  on  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
sources to  provide  a  source  of  information 
for  policy  formulation  by  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government;  and". 

(bHl)  Section  6  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1864a)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  after  the  section 
designation;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant 
Directors,  National  Science  Foundation 
(4).". 

(c)  Section  10  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1869)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  within  the  limits 
of  funds  made  available  specifically  for  such 
purpose  pursuant  to  section  16,". 

(d)  Section  11  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  UJS.C.  1870)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (i); 

(2)  by  strikW  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (J)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(k)  during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National 


Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987,  to  indemnify  grantees, 
contractors,  and  subcontractors  associated 
with  the  Ocean  Drilling  Program  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2354  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  all  approvals  and  certifi- 
cations required  by  such  indemnification 
made  by  the  Director.". 

TASK  FORCE  ON  WOMEN,  MINORITIES,  AND  THE 
HANDICAPPED  IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  establish  a  task  force  on  women,  minori- 
ties, and  the  handicapped  in  science  and 
technology  to— 

(1)  examine  the  current  status  of  women, 
minorities,  and  the  handicapped  in  science 
and  engineering  positions  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  federally  assisted  re- 
search programs; 

(2)  coordinate  existing  Federal  programs 
designed  to  promote  the  employment  of 
women,  minorities,  and  the  handicapped  in 
such  positions; 

(3)  suggest  cooperative  interagency  pro- 
grams for  promoting  such  employment; 

(4)  identify  exemplary  State,  local,  or  pri- 
vate sector  programs  designed  to  promote 
such  employment;  and 

(5)  develop  a  long-range  plan  to  advance 
opportunities  for  women,  minorities,  and 
the  handicapped  in  Federal  scientific  and 
technical  positions  in  federally  assisted  re- 
search, and  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
participating  agencies  with  the  Committee 
on  Equal  Opportunities  in  Science  and  Elngi- 
neering  established  by  section  36  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization 
and  Science  and  Technology  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities Act  (42  U.S.C.  1885c),  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  task  force  established  by 
this  section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"participating  agency"  means— 

( 1 )  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(2)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(3)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration; 

(4)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 

(5)  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(6)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(7)  the  Department  of  Education; 

(8)  the  Department  of  Energy; 

(9)  the  Department  of  Commerce;  and 

(10)  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(cKl)  The  task  force  on  women,  minori- 
ties, and  the  handicapped  in  science  and 
technology  shall  be  composed  of  individuals 
appointed  by  participating  agencies  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  head  of  each  participating  agency 
shall  appoint  two  individuals  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  task  force.  If  an  appointed 
member  is  unable  to  serve  for  the  duration 
of  the  task  force,  the  head  of  the  participat- 
ing agency  who  appointed  that  member 
shall  appoint  another  individual  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

(3)  Task  force  members  may  be  appointed 
from  private  business,  academia.  profession- 
al associations,  or  nonprofit  foundations. 

(d)  The  task  force  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  on  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  head  of  each  participating  agency 
not  later  than  December  31, 1989. 

(e)  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  shall  call  the  first  meeting  of  the 
task  force  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  ensure 
that  each  participating  agency  has  appoint- 
ed two  members,  and  shall  assist  the  task 
force  to  meet  its  objectives. 


(fKl)  Members  of  the  task  force  not  oth- 
erwise employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
task  force. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  shall  make  provision  for  admin- 
istrative support  of  the  task  force,  and  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  heads  of 
other  participating  agencies  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  task  force. 

(g)  The  task  force  shall  terminate  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  1990. 

GREENHOUSE  EFFECT  REPORT 

Sec  9.  The  President  shall,  at  the  earliest 
practical  date  (but  not  later  than  August  1. 
1987),  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
any  action  taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  resiject  to  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Year  of 
the  Greenhouse  Effect  to  occur  in  calendar 
year  1991.  Such  report  shall  include  descrip- 
tions of  possible  international  missions  and 
related  research  and  educational  activities, 
and  other  such  activities  as  the  P>resident 
may  consider  appropriate. 

COBCPUTER  NETWORK  STUDY 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Office")  shall  undertake  a  study  of 
critical  problems  and  current  and  future  op- 
tions regarding  communications  networks 
for  research  computers,  including  supercom- 
puters, at  universities  and  Federal  research 
facilities  in  the  United  States.  The  study 
shall  include  an  analysis  of— 

(1)  the  networking  needs  of  the  Nation's 
academic  and  Federal  research  computer 
programs,  including  supercomputer  pro- 
grams, over  the  period  which  is  fifteen  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  in- 
cluding requirements  in  terms  of  volume  of 
data,  reliability  of  transmission,  software 
compatibility,  graphics  capability,  and 
transmission  security; 

(2)  the  benefits  and  opportunities  that  an 
improved  computer  network  would  offer  for 
electronic  mail,  file  transfer,  and  remote 
access  and  conununications  for  universities 
and  Federal  research  facilities  in  the  United 
States;  and 

(3)  the  networking  options  available  for 
linking  academic  and  other  federally  sup- 
ported research  computers,  including  super- 
computers, with  a  particular  emphasis  on 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  if  any,  of 
fiber  optic  systems. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  a  report  on  findings 
from  the  study  undertaken  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  needs  and  options 
regarding  communications  networks  for  uni- 
versity and  Federal  research  supercom- 
puters within  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  a  report  on  findings 
from  the  study  undertaken  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  needs  and  options 
regarding  communications  networks  for  all 
research  computers  at  universities  and  Fed- 
eral research  facilities  in  the  United  States. 

REPEAI. 

Sec.  11.  Title  IX  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1959  (42  U.S.C.  1876  et 
seq.)  is  repealed. 
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RULES       COMMITTEE       ALLOCA- 
TIONS   OP    THE    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 
FOR  1987 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at- 
tached is  a  report  recjuired  by  section 
302(b)   of   the   Congressional   Budget 
Act. 

The  report  sets  forth  the  Rules 
Committee's  alI(X»tions  among  pro- 
grams within  the  committee's  direct 
spending  jurisdiction  of  the  amounts 
allocated  to  the  committee  in  the  joint 
statement  of  managers  accompanying 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  120. 
I  submit  the  report  for  the  Record: 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION  ALLO- 
CATIONS PURSUANT  TO  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 120,  99TH  CONGRESS 
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HELSINKI  ACCORDS 
ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  11  years 
ago,  on  August  1.  1975.  35  nations 
signed  the  Final  Act  of  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  widely  known 
as  the  Helsinki  accords.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  anni- 
versary of  that  agreement  and  in  call- 
ing for  renewed  commitment  by  the 
signatory  nations  to  the  rights  and 
ideals  it  enshrines. 

The  Helsinki  accords  represent  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  interna- 
tional relations  and  individual  human 
rights.  Their  precise  application,  inter- 
pretation and  significance  has  been 
greatly  disputed  over  the  past  11 
years,  but  they  remain  a  positive  state- 
ment of  guidelines  which  demand  the 
respect  of  the  governments  and  na- 


tions of  the  world  in  their  conduct  of 
their  own  and  other  peoples. 

The  Final  Act  of  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  sets  out  principles 
to  be  observed  by  the  participating  na- 
tions in  respect  of  Etiropean  security: 
economic,  scientific,  technological,  and 
environmental  cooperation;  and  hu- 
manitarian, cultural,  and  educational 
links  between  different  countries.  In 
doing  so,  it  draws  attention  to  the  in- 
creasing need  for  international  com- 
munication and  exchange,  to  further 
world  progress  and  harmony. 

The  provisions  of  the  accords  in  re- 
spect of  human  rights— for  example, 
the  guarantees  of  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience  and  religion,  and  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples—have a  particular  importance  in 
the  right  of  the  consistent  denial  of 
such  rights  by  both  signatories  and 
nonsignatories  to  the  accords:  the 
abuses  of  the  apartheid  regime  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  repression  of  re- 
ligious minorities,  such  as  Jews,  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  instances  which 
spring  immediately  to  mind.  I  call 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  governments  of  all 
countries  to  review  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords this  week  and  to  make  whatever 
alterations  in  their  policies  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  tenets  of  the 
accords  do  not  go  unobserved. 

Governments  work  on  behalf  of  citi- 
zens. We  in  the  United  States  and  gov- 
ernments elsewhere  have  a  duty  to 
strive  to  ensure  that  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  people  of  our  own  and 
other  nations  are  protected.  We  pride 
ourselves  on  our  Nation's  history  of  re- 
spect for  the  freedoms  of  the  individ- 
ual. We  have  a  moral  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  those  rights  remain 
upheld  and  to  work  toward  achieving 
an  equal  level  of  liberty  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  rights  of  individuals 
are  continually  violated  and  ignored. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  been 
involved  in  working  on  behalf  of  our 
neighbors  in  every  way  we  can,  to  seek 
to  attain  from  their  governments  con- 
cern and  respect  for  their  fundamen- 
tal rights  as  human  beings  amongst 
other  human  t)eings.  Often  we  call  for 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  The  accords  offer  a 
common  standard  for  nations  of  many 
different  kinds,  and  many  different 
aims,  to  observe. 

The  power  of  governments  to  pro- 
tect their  citizens  and  to  work  toward 
promoting  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation  among  different  peoples  is 
immense.  Equally,  that  power  may  be 
used  negatively  to  restrain  the  liberty 
and  creativity  of  individuals.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  the  Helsinki 
accords  are  a  noble  and  necessary  at- 
tempt to  encourage  moral  responsibil- 
ity in  the  governments  of  the  world,  so 
that  nations  can  work  together  toward 
meeting  fundamental  human  needs. 


May  this  11th  anniversary  of  the  ac- 
cords signify  a  renewed  dedication  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  toward 
achieving  universal  respect  for  basic 
human  rights.* 


HELSINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  11th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  In 
Europe,  popularly  known  as  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  As  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  371,  designating 
August  1,  1986,  as  "Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day,"  I  rise  to  commemorate 
this  important  date. 

On  August  1,  1975.  33  West  and  East 
European  States,  with  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  signed  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  That  act  provides  for: 

First,  equal  rights  and  self-determi- 
nation of  people,  and  guarantees  of 
fundamental  freedoms  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion  or  belief; 

Second,  improving  economic,  scien- 
tific, and  environmental  cooperation; 
and 

Third,  improving  cooperation  in  hu- 
manitarian fields,  such  as  supporting 
the  freer  movement  of  people,  ideas, 
and  information,  between  signatory 
States. 

In  light  of  our  special  focus  on 
human  rights  today,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  his  recent  Moscow 
summit  with  Francois  Mitterrand, 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  resurrected  de 
Gaulle's  vision  of  a  Europe  stretching 
"from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals,"  im- 
plying that  it  was  time  to  set  the  stage 
for  a  new  era  of  cooperation  among 
European  States.  "It  is  necessary," 
said  Gorbachev,  "to  get  rid  of  political 
thinking  that  views  EXirope  as  a  thea- 
ter of  operations.  Europe  must  set  an 
example  of  coexistence  among  sover- 
eign, different  but  peaceful  countries, 
countries  aware  of  their  interdepend- 
ence and  building  their  relations  on 
trust."  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ready  for 
"international  cooperation  on  humani- 
tarian problems." 

Despite  Mr.  Gorbachev's  call  for  a 
new  Soviet  emphasis  on  humanitarian 
concerns  and  European  cooperation, 
the  record  of  the  Eastern  bloc,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  particular,  in  imple- 
menting the  human  rights  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  accords,  leaves  much  to 
be  desired. 

Examples  of  East  bloc  violations  of 
the  Helsinki  accords  are  niunerous. 
Primary  among  them,  is  the  persecu- 
tion suffered  by  citizens  in  the  Blast 
bloc  countries  who  organized  to  moni- 
tor the  compliance  of  their  govern- 
ments with  the  agreement.  The  Hel- 
sinki Committee  in  Poland,  charter  77 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  monitoring 
groups  in  Armenia,  Lithuania. 
Ukraine,   and   Georgia,   placed   great 
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faith  in  the  auxords.  But  many  of  their 
members  were  punished  with  harsh 
prison  terms  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere, 
simply  for  exercising  the  civil  rights 
guaranteed  in  the  final  act.  Oleksy 
Tykhy.  Yuri  Lytvyn,  Vasyl  Stus.  Rev. 
Bronius  Laurinavicius,  and  others, 
have  paid  with  their  lives  for  their  in- 
volement  in  the  public  monitoring 
process  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  some  may  criticize  the 
Helsinki  accords  for  their  lack  of  ef- 
fectiveness, I  strongly  believe  that  the 
regular  process  of  reviewing  interna- 
tional compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  has  provided  us  with 
an  important  fonmi  for  discussing  in- 
dividual liberties  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Equally  important,  the  United  States, 
by  promoting  civil  liberties  and  hirnian 
rights  around  the  world,  demonstrates 
its  own  commitment  to  the  pursuit  of 
hunuui  rights  for  all  people  in  all  na- 
tions. By  our  examples  we  can  hope  to 
influence  other  governments  to  honor 
the  rights  of  their  own  citizens. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  those  who, 
at  great  personal  risk  to  themselves, 
continue  the  struggle  for  human 
rights  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
American  people,  our  Government, 
and  our  media,  all  have  a  very  impor- 
tant role  to  play  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  human  rights  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  throughout  the  world.  As 
we  mark  this  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day,"  let  us  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  human  rights,  and  to  working 
toward  the  full  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BEN  COLE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
often  that  one  man  makes  such  an  im- 
pression on  Washington.  Ben  Cole  is 
one  such  man.  Since  July  1949  Ben 
Cole  has  covered  Indiana  politicians 
and  their  role  in  Washington  politics. 
For  42  years  Ben  has  served  as  bureau 
chief  of  the  Indianapolis  Star.  That 
Xtaper  has  been  well  served.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  the  Washington  scene 
without  Ben  Cole  at  each  press  confer- 
ence and  important  committee  meet- 
ing, reporter's  notebook  in  hand,  I 
have  counted  so  heavily  upon  his  pres- 
ence and  his  supporting  comments 
that  it  will  be  difficxilt  to  hold  these 
events  without  him. 

And  Ben  Cole  has  been  a  very  spe- 
cial friend.  Long  before  I  came  to 
Washington.  Ben  had  established  a 
reputation  for  comprehensive  cover- 
age of  national  politics.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  with  each  member  of  the 
Indiana  congressional  delegation  for 
decades  and  a  regular  participant  in 
the  life  of  Hoosier  congressional  of- 
fices. 

I  have  been  honored  by  Ben's  intro- 
ductions to  his  many  friends  in  the 
Washington  Press  Corps  and  by  his  es- 
pecially generous  personal  coverage  of 
my   work.   His   institutional   memory 


has  been  a  source  of  reference  for  me 
and  his  general  counsel  has  offered  ex- 
cellent guidelines  for  thoughtful  and 
prudent  activity. 

His  retirement  is  richly  deserved  but 
surely  he  will  find  time  for  a  few  more 
articles  of  reminiscence  and  good 
advice.  In  the  end  the  U.S.  Senate 
owes  Ben  Cole  its  respect  and  warmest 
congratulations. 

I  submit  for  the  Recoro  an  article  by 
Ben  Cole: 

An  Assignment  Spanning  Eight 

Presidencies  Comes  to  Close 

(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washington.— The  Indianapolis  Star  is 
one  of  my  earliest  memories  and  has  been  a 
major  part  of  my  life. 

Long  before  I  could  read,  I  knew  about 
Roger  Bean  and  Jiggs.  the  only  two  comic 
strips  in  the  paper  back  in  1919.  My  mother 
used  to  read  me  the  Edna  Wallace  Hopper 
ads  ["Don't  Walt  "Til  You  Look  Like 
Sixty"],  and  we  would  laugh  together.  I  had 
no  idea  what  Mrs.  Hopper's  facial  products 
did,  but  it  was  funny  to  a  tot. 

My  dad  wrote  advertising  for  a  furniture 
store  on  East  Washington  Street  in  Indian- 
apolis [a  handy  place  to  watch  the  circus 
parades].  In  1921,  when  I  was  about  S  years 
old,  he  took  me  with  him  on  a  Sunday  night 
while  he  made  last-minute  corrections  in 
one  of  his  ads. 

I  was  fascinated  by  the  linotype  machine, 
the  big  page  forms  on  the  steel  trucks  and 
all  the  hubbub  in  the  composing  room  as 
the  Monday  morning  paper  was  being  read- 
ied. 

One  of  the  printers  set  my  name  on  the  li- 
notype—36-point  Cheltenham  on  an  8-point 
base.  I  kept  that  slug  well  into  adulthood. 
Whatever  happened  to  it  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  miss  it.  That  piece  of  typemetal  sealed  my 
fate  forever.  Unknown  to  me,  printer's  ink 
had  been  infused  into  my  blood. 

I  saw  all  the  Thomas  Meighan  movies  and 
longed  to  be  a  smart-talking  reporter  who 
wore  his  hat  in  the  house  and  solved  crimes 
right  and  left. 

In  a  way.  though,  it  was  printing  that  was 
the  lure  of  newspapering.  In  Junior  high 
school  in  Terre  Haute,  where  my  family 
lived  for  a  time.  I  spent  as  many  hours  as 
FKJssible  in  the  print  shop.  The  printer's 
trade  wm  beyond  me.  however  Only  print- 
ers' sons  needed  apply. 

My  senior  year  in  high  school,  a  counselor 
urged  me  to  abandon  dreams  of  low-paying 
work  in  the  writing  business  and  become  a 
doctor.  So.  that's  what  I  intended  to  be 
when  I  enrolled  in  Butler  University. 

Ultimately,  however,  ink  prevailed  over 
antiseptics  and.  with  a  lot  of  help  from  my 
dad  and  some  of  his  newspaper  friends.  I  got 
a  toe-hold  job  writing  business  news  for  the 
Terre  Haute  papers. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  suddenly 
reduced  hours  to  40  a  week,  and  there  was  a 
job  for  a  general  assignment  reporter.  No 
more  blurt>s  about  local  businesses.  (Iron- 
ically, at  this  late  date  a  federal  judge  in 
New  Hampshire  has  ruled  that  reporters  are 
professionals  and  not  subject  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.) 

Early  in  World  War  II,  I  had  an  assign- 
ment to  cover  a  meeting  of  business  leaders 
organizing  the  Indiana  war  bond  effort.  The 
speaker  was  the  state  war  bond  chairman. 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 

He  was  then  in  his  mid-40s.  a  dynamic 
man  with  a  brisk,  businesslike  and  convinc- 
ing manner  of  speaking.  Somewhere  during 


the  evening  I  thought,  "I'd  like  to  work  for 
him." 

After  the  army  refused  to  let  me  get  into 
uniform,  I  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Indianapo- 
lis and  The  Star- the  paper  of  my  dreams. 
The  late  James  A.  Stuart,  who  was  manag- 
ing editor  and  then  editor  of  The  Star,  gave 
me  a  job  as  a  copy  reader. 

A  month  after  I  started  to  work  on  The 
Star,  it  was  bought  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 
Suddenly,  I  was  indeed  working  for  the  man 
who  impressed  me  so  greatly  that  night  in 
Terre  Haute. 

Robert  P.  Early,  then  city  editor,  asked 
me  to  work  for  him  on  my  days  off  and 
cover  a  United  States  Senate  field  hearing 
on  small  business.  I  was  overjoyed  to  be  re- 
porting again.  The  stories  caught  Mr.  Pul- 
liam's  eye. 

Just  before  V-E  day.  Early  rescued  me 
from  the  copy  desk  forever  and  I  was  as- 
signed to  cover  the  Statehouse.  Thus  began 
a  stormy,  tense,  absorbing  three  years  of  re- 
porting state  government  and  Indiana  polit- 
ical news. 

Early  was  promoted  to  managing  editor, 
meantime.  And  when  my  friend,  Charlie 
Griffo.  was  about  to  go  to  work  temporarily 
in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  Early  asked  me  to  return 
to  the  city  room  and  take  his  place  as  assist- 
ant city  editor.  I  demurred,  but  then  I 
seldom  won  an  argument  with  Bob  Early. 

During  the  summer  of  1948,  Mr.  Pulliam 
confided  during  a  trip  to  Lake  Wawasee 
that  he  was  about  to  merge  The  Star  and 
77ic  News.  "I  think  you'd  better  go  to  Wash- 
ington," he  said. 

The  idea  fell  out  of  my  mind  however,  and 
in  the  fall,  when  the  papers  were  at  last 
brought  under  single  ownership.  Eugene  S. 
Pulliam,  the  city  editor  of  The  Star,  left  to 
become  managing  editor  of  The  News. 

I  was  unexpectedly  promoted  to  city 
editor,  a  Job  I'd  dreamed  of  and  which,  once 
I  got  it,  turned  out  to  be  far  more  difficult 
and  never-wracking  than  I  ever  suspected. 
Nonetheless,  it  was  a  great  job  and  I  began 
to  get  the  hang  of  it,  when  Mr.  Pulliam  re- 
membered that  he  wanted  me  to  go  to 
Washington. 

In  June  1949.  we  set  out  for  Washington. 
D.C..  with  our  two  babies  in  an  old  Chevro- 
let. The  car  overheated  and  stranded  us 
overnight  in  St.  Clairsville.  Ohio,  but  at  last 
we  reached  our  destination  on  the  hottest 
day  of  the  year. 

When  our  furniture  eventually  arrived,  we 
moved  into  a  tiny  brick  salt  box  house  in 
Falls  Church.  Va.  My  then-partner  from 
The  News  was  the  late  Gene  Dawson,  and 
the  two  of  us  went  to  work  July  5.  1949,  on  a 
long  table  in  a  tiny  one-room  bureau. 

The  first  Christmas  in  Washington 
brought  us  desolating  homesickness,  but 
after  another  year,  we  were  thoroughly  ac- 
climated. 

I  have  only  one  complaint  about  the  37 
years  spent  covering  eight  presidents.  18 
Congresses,  countless  Supreme  Couri  cases, 
federal  bureaus,  departments  and  assorted 
special  events,  plus  16  national  political  con- 
ventions [two  each  election  year  except  1956 
and  1984  when  I  was  assigned  only  to  one]. 
The  time  sped  all  to  fast. 

Writing  this  column  has  been  a  37-year  as- 
signment. It  began  one  Friday  in  1949  when 
I  gathered  up  a  bunch  of  little  items  and 
strxing  them  together  under  a  title.  Hoosiers 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Pulliam  thought  it  was 
a  great  idea  and  ordered  it  continued  indefi- 
nitely. Bob  Early  said  it  should  have  a  dis- 
tinctive title.  I  came  up  with  Ripples  from 
the  Potomac.  Early  changed  it  to  Washing- 


ton Ripples.  The  boss  may  not  always  be 
right,  but  he  is  always  the  boss. 

Now,  as  the  Fisk  ads  used  to  say,  it's  time 
to  retire.  My  love  affair  with  The  Star  that 
began  when  I  was  still  in  rompers  is  still 
very  much  alive,  and  it  will  continue  as  long 
as  I  live.  It  has  brought  me  much  happiness, 
many  headaches,  countless  friends  and  (I 
suppose)  a  smattering  of  enemies. 

I'm  told  this  little  column  has  many  fol- 
lowers. It  is  difficult  to  tell  them  goodby, 
but  I  do  so  now  with  full-hearted  thanks  for 
their  patience  and  their  continued  inter- 
est.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BEN  COLE 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
personal  privilege  but  also  my  sad 
duty  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
end  of  an  historic  era  in  Indiana  jour- 
nalism. On  July  31,  the  dean  of  the 
Hoosier  press  corps,  Benjamin  Richa- 
son  Cole— Ben  to  his  many  friends  and 
admirers— retired  after  48  years  as  a 
newspaperman,  including  42  years 
with  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  37 
years  as  the  chief  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  Indiana's  largest  dally. 

A  native  of  Indianapolis,  Ben  grad- 
uated from  Arsenal  Technical  High 
School  in  1934,  and  he  attended  Butler 
University  in  1934-35,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College  in  1938  and  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  Columbia 
University  in  1948. 

Ben  launched  his  career  in  journal- 
ism in  1938  as  a  reporter  for  the  Terre 
Haute  Tribime-Star  Publishing  Co.  He 
first  went  to  work  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star  on  March  27,  1944,  as  a  copy 
editor,  and  in  subsequent  years,  he 
won  steady  promotions  to  statehouse 
reporter,  1945-48;  assistant  city  editor 
1948;  and  city  editor,  1949.  He  has 
served  as  the  Star's  Washington  corre- 
spondent since  July  5,  1949.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, he  has  also  filed  regular  dis- 
patches for  the  Muncie  Star  and  Vin- 
cennes  Sun-Commercial,  which,  along 
with  the  Star  and  Indianapolis  News, 
are  owned  by  Central  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Since  1955,  Ben  has  also  served  as 
Washington  correspondent  of  another 
Central  Newspapers  daily,  the  Arizona 
Republic. 

A  past  president  of  the  Indianapolis 
Press  Club,  Ben  has  been  honored  by 
both  his  peers  and  his  public  through- 
out his  career.  He  is  a  member  and 
past  president,  1982,  of  the  prestigious 
Washington  Gridiron  Club.  Ben  also 
has  won  election  to  the  Washington 
Hall  of  Fame  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
and  he  has  received  the  Hanson  H.  An- 
derson Award  for  Public  Service  and 
been  named  Hoosier  Man  of  the  Year 
by  the  Indiana  Society  of  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  Ben  Cole  has  been 
fair,  objective,  and  accurate  in  his  re- 
porting throughout  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career.  He  is  a  reporter's  re- 
porter who  has  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
about  their  iimer  workings  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  but  he  has  never  forgot- 
ten his  Indiana  roots.  Ben  is  also  a 


gifted  writer  who,  in  news  reports,  col- 
umns, and  book  reviews,  has  demon- 
strated graceful  mastery  of  a  demand- 
ing craft.  His  professionalism  and 
strong  sense  of  civic  responsibility 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
inspiration  to  generations  of  Hoosier 
journalists. 

Ben  Cole  has  retired  from  the  daily 
grind  of  journalism,  but  I  am  certain 
he  will  remain  busy  in  the  coming 
years.  I  understand  that  he  and  his 
wife,  E^athleen,  plan  to  travel,  and  I 
know  he  looks  forward  to  spending 
more  time  with  his  three  children  and 
four  grandchildren.  I  also  know  that 
Ben  has  purchased  a  personal  comput- 
er, a  clear  sign  he  intends  to  continue 
writing  columns  and  book  reviews.  I 
venture  Ben  has  the  makings  of  an  im- 
pressive book  or  two  in  him,  as  well.  I 
wish  him  Godspeed,  great  happiness, 
and  good  health  for  many  years  to 
come. 

During  his  37  years  here  in  Wash- 
ington, Ben  Cole  wrote  a  weekly 
column  called  "Washington  Ripples" 
for  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Star.  A 
collection  of  stories  about  Hoosiers 
working  and  living  in  the  Nation's 
Capital— and  of  Ben's  reminiscences 
about  the  eight  Presidents,  18  Con- 
gresses, irmumerable  Supreme  Court 
cases  and  16  national  political  conven- 
tions he  has  covered— "Ripples"  has 
been  one  of  the  paper's  most  popular 
features  for  years.  With  Ben's  retire- 
ment, "Ripples"  will  be  stilled,  but  his 
remarkable  legacy  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  story 
about  Ben  Cole  by  Doug  McDanlel 
that  was  published  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star  on  July  27  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Star's  Ben  Cole  Retiring  After  37  Years 
IN  Washington 
(By  Doug  McDaniel) 

Washington.— When  Benjamin  R.  Cole 
first  came  to  the  nation's  capital  to  serve  as 
bureau  chief  of  The  Indianapolis  Star, 
Harry  S.  Truman  was  president. 

Since  that  hot  July  day  in  1949,  Cole  has 
watched,  reported  on,  and  mingled  with  the 
seven  other  presidents  who  have  sat  in  the 
Oval  Office. 

Now  after  48  years  as  a  newspaperman,  42 
of  them  with  The  Indianapolis  Star,  the 
dean  of  the  Indiana  press  corps  will  retire 
July  30. 

He  takes  with  him  a  multitude  of  honors 
from  his  print  colleagues  and  a  host  of  acco- 
lades from  those  he  has  covered  for  so  many 
years. 

"Ben  has  been  fair,  objective,  and  exceed- 
ingly accurate  in  his  reporting  throughout 
his  long  and  distinguished  career.  Ben  Cole 
is  a  reporter's  reporter  who  has  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  about  the  inner  workings  of  the 
nation's  capital."  said  Sen.  Dan  Quayle.  R- 
Ind..  who  was  a  newspaperman  himself 
l>efore  entering  Congress  in  1977. 

Among  Cole's  honors  are  membership  In 
the  prestigious  Washington  Gridiron  Club, 
which  elected  him  president  in  1982;  the 
Hanson  H.  Anderson  Public  Service  award; 
the  1979  Indiana  "Man  of  the  Year"  award 


from  the  Indiana  Society  of  Washington; 
and  the  1986  'alumnus  of  the  year"  award 
by  Arsenal  Technical  High  School. 

A  past  president  of  the  Indianapolis  Press 
Club.  Cole  is  also  a  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists  and  is 
listed  in  Who's  Who  in  America. 

It  may  be  unknown  to  many,  but  Cole  also 
served  as  correspondent  for  the  Muncie 
Star,  the  Vlncennes  Sun-Commercial,  and 
the  Arizona  Republic  at  the  same  time  he 
filed  dispatches  for  the  Indianapolis  Star. 
Those  papers  are  part  of  Central  Newspa- 
pers Inc..  which  also  is  the  holding  company 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianap- 
olis News. 

Sen.  Richard  G.  Lugar,  R-Ind..  who  was 
mayor  of  Indianapolis  before  coming  to 
Congress,  has  long  followed  the  work  of 
Cole. 

"Long  before  I  came  to  Washington.  Ben 
had  established  a  reputation  for  compre- 
hensive coverage  of  national  politics  ...  it 
will  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  Washington 
scene  without  Ben  Cole  at  each  press  con- 
ference and  important  committee  meetings, 
reporter's  notebook  in  hand,"  said  Lugar. 

Cole  first  knew  he  wanted  to  make  Jour- 
nalism his  profession  while  attending  Butler 
University  in  1935.  He  landed  a  job  as  a  sub- 
station newspaper  carrier  manager  for  the 
Indianapolis  Times.  One  of  the  carriers  he 
supervised  was  a  lad  named  Ted  Stevens, 
who  later  became  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

The  two  Indianapolis  natives  still  joke 
about  their  carrier  days  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods around  44th  Street  and  College 
Avenue.  At  one  recent  Capitol  Hill  lunch- 
eon. Cole  was  introduced  as  Stevens'  "first 
boss." 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  The  Indi- 
anapolis Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News, 
described  Cole  as  a  great  newspaperman. 

"I  was  proud  to  work  with  him  and  proud 
of  what  he  did  for  the  paper.  I  count  him  as 
a  good  friend,"  I*ulliam  said. 

Cole  began  his  newspaper  career  in  ear- 
nest as  a  reporter  for  the  Terre  Haute  Trib- 
une-Star in  1938.  He  joined  The  Indianapo- 
lis Star  as  a  copy  editor  in  1944  and  worked 
his  way  through  the  ranks  to  sUtehouse  re- 
porter, assistant  city  editor  and,  finally  city 
editor  in  1949. 

Once  in  Washington,  he  developed  his 
widely  read  "Ripples"  column,  consisting  of 
anecdotal  tales  about  Hoosiers  living  and 
working  in  Washington.  Besides  his  daily 
news  articles,  Cole  also  contributed  edito- 
rials and  book  reviews  for  The  Star. 

One  of  his  favorite  stories  happened 
shortly  after  Cole  arrived  in  Washington. 

It  involved  a  reporter  for  the  Kansas  City 
Star  who,  as  Cole  later  found,  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  better  drinker  than  journal- 
ist. This  reporter  was  passing  along  a  hot 
news  tip  to  his  colleagues:  President 
Truman  was  going  to  fill  a  vacancy  at  the 
Supreme  Court  by  naming  Sherman  Minton 
of  Indiana. 

No  other  reporter  but  Cole  used  the  story. 
"In  my  innocence  and  youth  I  looked  at  him 
as  a  wise  old  oracle.  Fortunately,  the  story 
turned  out  to  be  true  and  The  Indianapolis 
Star  was  credited  nationwide  for  breaking 
the  story."  Cole  recalled. 

Al  Cromley,  bureau  chief  of  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  has  known  Cole  since  1953. 

"Ben  has  the  fantastic  ability  to  express 
himself  beautifully,  using  Hoosier  allusions 
and  humor  •  •  •no  matter  what  the  topic, 
he  always  had  an  Indiana  anecdote  to  illus- 
trate his  point,"  c:romley  said. 
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"He  never  lost  his  roots." 

Although  Cole  is  retiring  from  daily  re- 
porting, he  still  plans  to  keep  active.  He  has 
bought  a  persona]  computer  and  will  fre- 
quently contribute  editorials  and  book  re- 
views. 

He  is  also  planning  to  travel  with  his  wife. 
Kathleen,  and  is  thinking  about  writing  a 
book  or  two. 

Lugar  perhaps  best  summed  up  the  feel- 
ings of  Cole's  colleagues  and  friends. 

"His  retirement  is  richly  deserved  but 
surely  he  will  find  time  for  a  few  more  arti- 
cles of  reminiscence  and  good  advice."* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  TAMMY 
GIORDANO 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
Tammy  Giordano  of  Shelbyville,  IN, 
who  is  visiting  Washington  this  week- 
end to  receive  the  International  Youth 
Award  given  by  the  Sertoma  organiza- 
tion during  their  annual  convention. 
Sertoma  is  an  acronym  for  "service  to 
mankind,"  a  lofty  ideal  which  Tammy 
personifies. 

Tammy's  list  of  achievements  is  im- 
pressive, especially  when  one  considers 
her  yoimg  age  of  17.  She  has  helped 
with  the  St.  Jude  Bike-A-Thon  to  ben- 
efit terminally-ill  children;  volun- 
teered with  Head  Start,  filling  in  until 
staff  were  available;  volunteered  with 
preparing  and  delivering  food  supplies 
with  the  Shelby  County  Pood  Pantry; 
and  donated  hours  of  her  time  in  visits 
to  nursing  homes,  a  children's  home 
and  local  youth  shelter.  She  has  also 
been  a  leader  in  her  high  school  activi- 
ties, including  the  volleyball  team. 
Home  Economics  Club  and  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  She  worked  with 
school  officials  to  establish  local  chap- 
ters of  Students  Against  Drunk  Driv- 
ing and  Teenagers  Against  Drunk 
Drivlitg. 

Tammy  is  also  one  of  Shelbyville's 
most  visible  youth  activities  in  drug 
and  alcohol  prevention  programs.  It  is 
this  dedication  which  especially  com- 
mands our  admiration.  Tammy  herself 
came  from  a  background  of  abuse  and 
neglect  which  led  to  delinquent  behav- 
ior both  at  home  and  in  school.  By  the 
age  of  14.  Tammy  had  run  away  from 
a  youth  shelter  and  was  incarcerated 
in  jail.  Her  salvation  came  in  the  form 
of  a  loving  family,  the  Giordanos.  who 
adopted  Tammy  and  another  young 
woman  and  took  them  into  their 
family.  With  the  love  and  guidance  of 
the  Giordanos,  Tammy's  case  workers, 
two  dedicated  police  officers  and 
Tammy's  self  determination,  she  has 
turned  her  life  around.  Tammy  now 
dedicates  much  of  her  time  to  helping 
others  and  is  being  so  honored  by  the 
Seratoma  service  organization,  select- 
ed from  among  nominees  from 
throughout  the  United  States  and  sev- 
eral foreign  countries. 

Tammy  and  her  sister  Tina  were 
adopted  as  difficult,  older  children. 
They  have  publicly  shared  their  expe- 
rience in  order  to  recruit  foster  fami- 


lies and  secure  adoptive  homes  for 
older,  hard  to  reach  children. 
Tammy's  story  is  one  which  offers 
hope  and  courage  to  many  other 
youth  who  face  similar  odds  and  one 
which  kindles  a  profound  respect  for 
Tammy  and  the  Giordanos. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  success 
story  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  offer  my  resounding  approval 
to  the  selection  of  Tammy  Giordano 
by  the  Bertoma  club  for  their  Interna- 
tional Youth  Award.  My  best  wishes 
go  with  Tammy  and  her  family  for 
continued  success  and  happiness. 
Their  story  is  one  which  inspires  hope 
and  reinforces  dedication  to  others. 

I  ask  that  the  context  of  Tammy's 
acceptance  speech  given  when  she  was 
selected  as  a  regional  award  winner,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 
Acceptance  Speech— Sertoma  Youth  Award 
(Tammy  E.  Giordano) 

I'm  very  nervous  about  giving  this  speech 
and  talking  to  strange  people  although  I  vis- 
ited the  Canada  House  last  night  and  I  am 
sure  you  don't  remember  me  but  I  remem- 
ber some  of  you. .  .  . 

I  wouldn't  be  standing  here  today  if  it 
weren't  for  my  family  and  the  people  from 
my  community.  There  were  people  who 
wanted  me  to  make  it  and  who  believed  in 
me.  It  seems  like  centuries  ago  that  I  was 
the  scrawny  kid  that  Karen  described  to 
you  earlier  who  was  headed  no-where.  I  was 
lucky  and  blessed  by  God  because  I  had  a 
whole  lot  of  people  from  my  community 
who  cared  for  me  but  I  didn't  understand 
why. 

I  myself,  can't  believe  I  am  standing  here 
now  accepting  such  an  honorable  award. 
People  who  I  thought  were  my  enemies 
were  really  my  friends  trying  to  help  me. 
Charlie  and  Dan  were  policemen.  They 
picked  me  up.  They  influenced  my  life  be- 
cause they  really  cared  about  me.  Charlie 
has  always  been  here  for  me  whenever  I 
needed  him.  If  there  has  ever  been  anything 
special  in  my  life,  he  is  always  there  to  see 
me  do  it.  He  got  on  me  a  few  times  but  he 
encouraged  me  a  lot.  He  really  has  influ- 
enced my  life  and  knowing  how  much  he 
cares  about  me  makes  me  feel  really  good. 
He  will  always  be  a  special. 

My  case  workers  at  home  are  Vickie  and 
June.  They  are  two  terrific  ladies  and  I 
know  they  are  my  friends  for  life.  They  put 
up  with  a  lot  of  stuff  in  the  beginning  when 
I  first  came  to  them.  They  were  also  always 
there  when  something  special  was  going  on 
in  my  life.  They  never  gave  up  on  me  or 
stopped  believing  in  me. 

The  seven  most  important  men  in  my  life 
are  my  dad  and  my  brothers.  They  helped 
me  to  grow  up  and  to  see  that  life  was  fun. 
They  helped  me  become  a  stronger  person. 
They  expected  more  of  me  than  I  was  giving 
and  I  wanted  to  live  up  to  their  expecta- 
tions. Also,  their  friend  and  coach.  Mr.  Brat- 
tain,  said  lots  of  nice  things  about  them.  I 
wanted  people  to  say  things  like  that  about 
me.  They  also  showed  me  that  there  were 
different  ways  of  doing  things  than  what  I 
had  been  doing. 

My  best  friend  is  also  my  sister.  Her  name 
is  Tina.  She  gave  me  the  strength  to  keep 
going  when  things  were  new  and  the  tough- 
est. She  was  my  crutch.  Just  sharing  our 
lives  gave  me  strength  when  I  was  down  but 
needed    to   go   on.    Our   relationship    will 


always  be  special  because  of  what  we  have 
come  thru  together. 

The  most  special  person  in  my  life  hap- 
pens to  be  my  mother.  She  Uught  me  to 
have  confidence  and  to  believe  in  myself. 
She  taught  me  how  important  it  is  to  be 
proud  of  what  you  are.  Another  thing  she 
Uught  me  was  to  hold  my  head  up  and  walk 
proudly.  She  stUl  gets  on  me  about  that 
sometimes.  She  taught  me  about  respect  for 
myself  and  for  others.  And  I  had  never 
given  it  before  but  she  taught  me  about  love 
and  how  to  give  it  to  others.  She  still  gets 
on  me  about  my  posture  but  I  tell  her  every 
teenager  goes  thru  this. 

There  are  countless  others  who  have 
helped  me.  These  people  are  a  part  of  me 
and  they  live  inside  of  me.  I  also  want  to 
thank  Tri-County  Sertoma  and  La  Sertoma. 
I  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you.  Sure.  I 
have  done  a  lot  of  things  but  without  all  the 
people  I  have  mentioned  I  would  have  never 
made  it.  Part  of  the  person  that  I  am  is 
made  up  of  all  the  love  and  support  that  all 
of  you  have  given  to  me. 

When  I  leave  here  today  I  will  take  my 
award  with  me  and  I  will  be  a  much  strong- 
er person  because  I  will  know  that  all  of  you 
are  behind  me.  You  have  given  me  so  much. 
I  want  to  be  the  very  best  person  I  can  be 
and  I  want  to  work  to  make  the  world  an 
even  better  place  to  live.  That  will  be  my 
gift  back  to  all  of  you.  Thank  you.* 


THE  ELEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  HELSINKI  FINAL  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  Uth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  [CSCE],  giving  birth  to  the 
Helsinki  process.  With  participation 
by  35  nations,  including  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  proc- 
ess has  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able debate  here  and  abroad.  Hailed 
by  supporters,  denounced  by  critics, 
and  dismissed  by  others,  it  neverthe- 
less remains  a  reality  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  While  it  was  conceived  by 
the  Soviets  during  the  1950's,  our  ex- 
perience with  the  Helsinki  process 
shows  it  held  substantial  advantages 
for  the  West  and  still  contains  consid- 
erable potential  for  employment  in 
the  service  of  United  States  interests, 
especially  our  dedication  to  human 
rights.  In  this  11th  year  of  the  Helsin- 
ki process,  we  must  dedicate  oiu-selves 
to  the  determined,  focused,  and  co- 
ordinated effort  necessary  to  realize 
the  process'  great  remaining  potential. 
Containing  provisions  concerning  se- 
curity, trade,  and  human  rights,  the 
Pinal  Act  is  unique  in  that  it  estab- 
lished a  standard  against  which  the 
behavior  of  participating  States  can  be 
judged.  This  is  particularly  significant 
in  the  area  of  human  rights,  an  area 
which  had  long  been  considered 
purely  a  matter  of  internal  affairs. 
While  the  Pinal  Act  represents  a 
sweeping  move  forward  in  this  regard, 
its  value  must  ultimately  be  deter- 
mined by  the  willingness  of  the  signa- 
tories to  comply  with  the  commitment 
created  by  their  adherence  to  it.  Mere 


words  are  not  sufficient.  They  must  be 
followed  by  concrete  deeds. 

As  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  has  noted. 
"The  whole  point  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords is  mutual  monitoring,  not 
mutual  evasion  of  difficult  problems." 
This  concept  was  further  elaborated 
by  another  Soviet  dissident.  Natan 
Shcharansky.  In  testimony  before  the 
Helsinki  Commission,  which  I  chair. 
Shcharanksy  observed: 

I  often  hear  the  question,  ...  If  it  Is 
worth  it  to  continue  the  United  States  of 
America's  participation  in  the  Helsinki  proc- 
ess. My  opinion  Is  that  the  mistake  wasn't  in 
signing  the  Act.  The  mistake  is  not  to 
demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  fulfill  aU  of 
its  obligations  under  the  Final  Act. 

Both  of  these  men  have  paid  dearly 
for  their  commitment  to  human  rights 
and  the  Helsinki  process.  Sakharov,  an 
outspoken  critic  of  Soviet  human 
rights  violations,  was  banished  to  the 
closed  city  of  Gorky  in  1980.  He  and 
his  wife.  Dr.  Elena  Bonner,  a  founding 
member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Group,  continue  to  be  harassed  by  the 
Soviet  secret  police.  There  has  been  no 
word  of  the  couple's  well-being  since 
Bonner  returned  to  internal  exile  in 
early  June.  Shcharansky,  also  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  Moscow  Group, 
spent  more  than  9  years  in  the  Soviet 
gulag  because  of  his  activism,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  Jewish  emigra- 
tion. Despite  these  hardships,  they 
remain  steadfast  in  their  defense  of  in- 
dividual human  rights. 

Regrettably,  their  cases  are  not  iso- 
lated Instances  of  abuse.  Rather,  they 
symbolize  the  brutal  nature  of  the 
Soviet  regime  and  its  contempt  for 
those  who  seek  the  very  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  Thou- 
sands have  been  consigned  to  psychiat- 
ric hospitals,  while  others  serve  long 
terms  in  prisons,  labor  camps,  or  inter- 
nal exile  because  of  their  dissent. 
Churches  are  closed  or  destroyed, 
their  members  persecuted  by  the  au- 
thorities. Millions  are  denied  their  na- 
tional and  ethnic  rights,  the  victims  of 
a  brutal  policy  of  russification.  an  at- 
tempt to  strip  them  of  their  rich  cul- 
ture and  heritage.  Those  who  seek  to 
emigrate  are  treated  as  traitors;  they 
are  often  fired  from  their  jobs,  denied 
access  to  educational  institutions,  and 
ostracized  by  the  State. 

An  estimated  400,000  Soviet  Jews 
have  indicated  their  desire  to  join 
their  families  in  the  West.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Soviet  Government  main- 
tains that  all  Jews  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate have  been  allowed  to  do  so.  Yet 
when  Ida  Nudel.  an  activist  in  the 
Jewish  emigration  movement,  hung  a 
sign  reading  "KGB  give  me  my  visa" 
from  the  window  of  her  apartment, 
she  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  4 
years  internal  exile.  Fifteen  years 
after  filing  to  emigrate,  she  remains 
separated  from  her  family  residing  in 
the  West. 


Such  human  rights  violations  are 
not  limited  to  the  Soviet  Union,  how- 
ever. Millions  of  East  Europeans 
suffer  a  similar  fate.  The  people  of 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germa- 
ny, Hungary,  Poland,  and  Romania 
are  denied  basic  human  rights  by  the 
repressive  regimes  in  those  countries. 
Despite  the  suspension  of  martial  law 
in  Poland,  hundreds  of  political  pris- 
oners remain  behind  bars.  Just  last 
week,  the  Romanian  Government  de- 
stroyed the  last  Sephardic  temple  in 
that  country.  Members  of  the  Hungar- 
ian minority  in  Romania  are  persecut- 
ed. Bulgaria  maintains  virtually  total 
control  over  the  life  of  its  people  and 
has  engaged  in  a  campaign  of  forcible 
assimilation  aimed  at  the  Turkish  mi- 
nority. Czechoslovakia  continues  to 
persecute  members  of  charter  '77  and 
VONS,  Committee  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Unjustly  Persecuted.  East  Germa- 
ny enforces  a  restrictive  emigration 
policy.  Hungary  continually  harasses 
those  who  publish  or  possess  unoffi- 
cial writings. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
human  rights  violations  which  are 
taking  place  today  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  continuation  of  these  abuses,  in 
violation  of  provisions  of  the  Pinal 
Act,  jeopardize  the  future  of  the 
entire  Helsinki  process. 

The  credibility  of  the  Helsinki  proc- 
ess rests  upon  compliance  in  all  areas 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  including 
human  rights.  The  further  develop- 
ment of  security  and  cooperation,  key 
objectives  of  the  CSCE,  must  be  based 
upon  trust.  While  it  is  true  that  we 
should  not  expect  trust  to  develop 
overnight,  11  years  have  passed  since 
the  signing  of  the  Pinal  Act  with  limit- 
ed progress  in  this  direction. 

As  we  prepare  for  the  opening  of  the 
Vienna  Review  Meeting  in  November, 
we  look  not  for  wide-ranging  new  pro- 
posals but  compliance  with  existing 
commitments.  As  President  Gerald 
Ford  noted  when  he  signed  the  Final 
Act  11  years  ago  today,  "History  will 
judge  this  conference  not  by  what  we 
say  here  today,  but  by  what  we  do  to- 
morrow—not only  the  promises  we 
make  but  by  the  promises  we  keep." 


worked  as  a  physicist,  was  forced  to 
retire  from  his  job  and  isolated  from 
the  scientific  community.  Now,  despite 
his  years  of  training  and  brilliant 
work,  he  can  only  try  to  work  at  home 
away  from  advancements  and  new 
theories. 

Inna  is  seriously  ill  with  cancer.  She 
urgently  requires  medical  treatment 
only  available  in  the  West.  The  Sovi- 
ets could  offer  a  wonderful  humanitar- 
ian gester  by  allowing  her  an  exit  visa 
so  she  may  obtain  treatment,  yet  they 
have  refused  her  pleas. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  further 
aggravated  the  Meimans'  situation  by 
disconnecting  their  telephone,  confis- 
cating their  mail,  and  ransacking  their 
apartment. 

The  Meimans  are  a  good  and  caring 
couple  who  have  suffered  needlessly 
because  they  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviets  have  denied  Naimi  and  Inna 
their  basic  human  rights  for  far  too 
long.  I  strongly  urge  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities to  allow  Naum  and  Inna  the 
right  to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


NAUM  &  INNA  MEIMAN: 
STRUGGUNG  AS  REFUSENIKS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Naum 
and  Inna  Meiman  are  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  been  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  several  times.  The  Mei- 
mans are  an  elderly,  ailing  couple 
whose  wish  is  only  to  seek  proper  med- 
ical treatment  for  Inna  and  to  see 
their  daughter,  Olga,  who  lives  in  the 
West.  The  Meimans  have  done  noth- 
ing illegal  nor  are  they  of  any  use  to 
the  Soviet  Government,  yet  officials 
have  repeatedly  refused  their  requests. 
As  refusenilts  Naum  and  Inna  have 
had  to  endure  many  years  of  strain. 
Since  his  first  application,  Naimi,  who 


HELSINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  pride  in  our 
Government's  recognition  of  this  day. 
August  1,  1986.  as  Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day.  It  was  on  this  day  11 
years  ago  that  35  nations,  including 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  joined  together  in  signing  the 
Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  often 
referred  to  as  the  Helsinki  accords. 

At  Helsinki  the  signatory  nations 
pledged  to  the  world  that  they  would 
"respect  hiunan  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion,  or 
belief."  At  Helsinki  the  signatory  na- 
tions agreed  to  deal  in  a  positive  and 
humanitarian  spirit  with  the  freer 
movement  of  people,  ideas,  and  infor- 
mation. It  has  been  over  a  decade 
since  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ment, and  in  those  years  the  whole 
world  has  seen  Soviet  action  to  be  in 
direct  contravention  to  Soviet  commit- 
ments. 

Democratic  nations  cheered  when 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  walked  across  a 
Berlin  bridge  to  freedom.  Free  men  ev- 
erywhere cheered  when  he  told  a  New 
York  crowd:  '"All  the  resources  of  a  su- 
perpower cannot  isolate  a  man  who 
hears  the  voice  of  freedom."  But  for 
every  Anatoly  Shcharansky  who  walks 
across  a  bridge  to  freedom,  there  are 
hundreds  more  whose  names  and  cases 
have  gone  unreported.  For  every  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky  there  are  himdreds 
of  Soviet  citizens  who  continue  to  be 
followed,  watched,  searched,  arrested, 
beaten,  sent  to  psychiatric  hospitals, 
or  banished  to  Siberia  to  hard  labor 
camps. 
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Yes;  we  rejoice  in  the  release  of  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky  after  10  years  in 
Soviet  prisons  and  labor  camps.  Yes; 
we  rejoice  in  the  recent  Kremlin 
promise  to  reunite  more  than  200  of 
its  citizens  with  relatives  here  in  the 
United  States.  Yet;  we  cannot  forget 
that  there  are  thousands  of  Soviet  citi- 
zens whose  basic  human  rights  contin- 
ue to  be  blatantly  violated. 

We  must  continue  to  send  a  message 
loud  and  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that,  while  we  welcome  East- West  Co- 
operation, such  cooperation  must  in 
IMJ-t  be  conditioned  on  Soviet  human 
rights  performance.  We  must  continue 
to  send  a  message  loud  and  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  there  will  be  no 
significant  improvement  in  relations 
between  our  two  nations  unless  they 
keep  the  commitment  they  pledged  at 
Helsinki. 

Three  times  I've  traveled  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  met  with  refuseniks 
whose  only  crime  is  applying  for  a 
visa.  And  once  the  authorities  discover 
that  someone  has  applied  for  an  exit 
visa,  the  persecution  begins.  We  all 
know  the  scenario.  Jobs  are  taken 
away,  apartments  searched,  phones 
disconnected,  mail  seized,  arrests  made 
on  trumped-up  charges. 

I've  met  with  Brezhnev,  with  Andro- 
pov, and  with  Gorbachev  on  the  issue. 
I  pray  that  I  am  wrong,  but  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev's negative  response  last 
summer  did  not  give  me  much  reason 
for  hope.  He  made  it  very  clear  that 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
none  of  our  business.  They  believe  it 
to  be  solely  an  internal  issue  and  do 
not  look  favorably  on  outsiders  who 
try  to  intervene. 

On  that  same  trip  I  visited  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Lemer  for  the  second  time.  I 
first  met  that  distinguished  scholar  in 
November  1978.  Professor  Lemer  has 
been  waiting  for  14  years  to  join  his 
daughter  in  Israel.  And  he  has  paid 
the  price.  The  end  of  his  professional 
career.  Difficulties  passed  on  to  his 
children— the  arrest  of  his  son  who  ap- 
plied for  a  visa. 

Professor  Lemer  talked  about  the 
KGB  crackdown  on  Jews  who  insist  on 
practicing  their  religion  or  who  teach 
Hebrew.  "Unfortunatley."  he  told  us, 
"the  situation  in  Jewish  life  here 
became  worse  than  before;  many  are 
jailed— arrested,  sentenced— for  noth- 
ing, practically.  Some  of  them  are 
Hebrew  teachers  but,  of  course,  they 
cannot  officially  be  accused  of  study- 
ing Hebrew,  so  they  are  accused  of 
many  other  things." 

Yuli  Edelstein  is  one  of  those 
Hebrew  teachers.  He  was  accused  of  il- 
legal possession  of  drugs  which  were 
allegedly  found  by  the  KGB  on  a  wln- 
dowsill.  The  problem  is,  the  flat  where 
they  were  found  has  no  windowsills. 
Because  he  refused  to  stop  practicing 
his  religion.  Yuli  Edelstein  is  now  serv- 
ing a  3-year  term  in  a  Siberian  labor 
camp. 


There  are  stories  with  happy  end- 
ings. I  pray  that  one  day  there  will  be 
more.  Last  summer  my  wife  Susan  and 
I  met  a  young  couple  in  Kiev— Sandy 
and  Aleksei  Lodisev.  Sandy,  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen, is  Jewish.  Aleksei,  a  Soviet  citizen, 
is  not.  Their  only  fault  was  falling  in 
love.  They  met  while  she  was  on  a  stu- 
dent fellowship  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  married,  and  Aleksei  resigned 
from  his  position  with  a  computer 
company.  He  feared  his  classified  job 
would  Jeopardize  any  chance  he  had  to 
get  a  visa.  For  4  years  his  fears  proved 
to  be  correct. 

When  I  met  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  last 
September  I  spoke  to  him  about 
Sandy  and  Aleksei.  I  don't  know  how 
much  of  an  impact  that  talk  had.  But 
the  good  news  is  that  Aleksei  Lodisev 
received  an  exit  visa. 

Yes;  Yelena  Bonner  was  allowed  to 
receive  medical  treatment  in  the  West. 
But  Dr.  Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonner 
continue  to  endure  a  terrifying  regime 
of  isolation  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
authorities. 

In  the  Kremlin  religious  believers 
continue  to  suffer  harassment  and 
persecution,  with  more  than  350  activ- 
ists of  all  faiths  either  in  prison  or  in- 
ternal exile.  The  flow  of  information, 
which  is  the  foundation  for  any  free 
society,  has  been  obstructed  at  every 
tum  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  recent 
nuclear  reactor  tragedy  in  the  USSR  is 
yet  another  reminder  of  Soviet  indif- 
ference to  its  own  citizens,  its  satellite 
nations  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Purely  and  simply,  the  Soviets  made 
himian  rights  and  humanitarian  com- 
mitments in  Helsinki.  The  West  needs 
continually  to  hold  them  to  their 
promise. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  for  their 
overwhelming  support  of  my  resolu- 
tion which  proclaims  this  day  as  Hel- 
sinki Human  Rights  Day.  I  would  par- 
ticularly like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Helsinki 
Commission,  Senator  D'AMATO,  and 
the  cochairman.  Congressman  Hoyeh, 
for  their  leadership  and  persistence  in 
striving  to  achieve  full  implementation 
of  the  human  rights  and  humanitarian 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  the 
words  of  the  social  reformer  Jacob 
Riis:  "When  nothing  seems  to  help," 
he  says.  "I  go  and  look  at  a  stonecut- 
ter, hammering  away  at  his  rock  per- 
haps a  hundred  times  without  a  crack 
showing  in  it.  Yet  at  the  hundred  and 
first  blow  it  will  split  in  two.  and  I 
know  it  was  not  that  blow  that  did  it 
but  all  that  had  gone  before." 

Jacob  Riis  was  talking  about  persist- 
ence. He  was  talking  about  fighting 
the  good  fight.  He  was  talking  about 
the  kind  of  work  all  of  us  must  do  to 
ensure  basic  human  freedom  through- 
out the  world.* 
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A  FORMULA  FOR 
GENERATIONAL  EQUITY 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  IVi  years  I  have  chaired  a 
small  educational  organization  called 
Americans  for  Generational  Equity. 
AGE  was  founded  to  promote  the 
time-honored  American  tradition  of 
passing  on  to  our  children  and  grand- 
children a  better  life  than  we  inherit- 
ed. It  is  a  tradition  that  is  in  danger  of 
dying. 

Upward  mobility  has  been  the  es- 
sence of  the  American  dream.  Yet. 
today's  affluence  is  the  bjrproduct  of 
generations  of  self-sacrifice.  We  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  these  past 
sacrifices  were  the  expression  of  old 
American  values:  Thrift,  hard  work, 
self-reliance,  individual  initiative,  and 
mutual  support  through  the  institu- 
tions of  the  family,  the  church,  and 
the  community.  It  is  our  value  system, 
not  our  affluence,  that  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  American  dream.  And 
as  these  values  have  eroded,  so,  too, 
has  our  ability  to  keep  the  dream 
alive. 

The  statistical  profile  of  the  new 
downward  mobility— spelling  the  end 
of  the  American  dream  for  many  of 
our  young— has  become  a  familiar 
staple  of  social  commentary.  The  baby 
boom  generation  is  worse  off  than  its 
parents.  Today's  30-year-olds  now  earn 
an  average  25  percent  less  than  their 
counterparts  did  in  1973.  Today's  chil- 
dren are,  on  average,  considerably 
worse  off  than  the  baby  boomers. 
Almost  half  of  all  Americans  living  in 
poverty  are  children. 

These  trends  didn't  just  happen. 
They  were  the  result  of  a  sea  change 
in  American  values.  In  the  1960's  and 
early-1970's  America  transformed  into 
the  entitled  society.  We  reduced  our 
commitment  to  saving  and  investing, 
preserving  our  marriages,  nurturing 
our  children,  and  sacrificing  for  the 
future.  We  became  a  society  geared  to 
milking  the  here  and  now. 

Already,  the  dividends  of  this  shift 
are  painfully  clear.  Yet.  current  Gov- 
ernment priorities  remain  firmly 
rooted  in  the  new  ethos  of  entitle- 
ment. Unless  we  rediscover  the  old 
values.  I  fear  our  young  and  future 
generations  will  know  far  more  down- 
ward mobility  in  the  future  than  we 
have  seen  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in  this 
assessment.  Dr.  Donald  Kennedy  is 
president  of  Stanford  University  and  a 
valued  colleague  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Americans  for  Generational 
Equity.  His  recent  speech  to  the  Bohe- 
mian Grove  illustrates  a  growing  con- 
cern among  our  top  educators  that 
America  is  not  living  up  to  its  self- 
image  as  an  investing  society.  In  it,  he 
concludes  that  "scientific  and  techno- 
logical decay,  political  neglect  of  edu- 
cation and  the  schools,  and  the  juven- 
alization  of  poverty  are  all  related;  all 
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form  a  trend  in  America's  political 
economy  that  could,  if  we  do  not 
arrest  it,  become  a  death  spiral." 

Dr.  Kennedy  calls  for  a  series  of 
steps  by  the  Federal  Government  that 
I  think  are  long  overdue:  Tax  treat- 
ment to  encourage  investment,  par- 
ticularly in  research  and  other  ven- 
tures that  yield  future  benefits.  In- 
creasing federal  investment  in  the 
young.  A  new  kind  of  instrument  for 
evaluating  how  each  national  policy 
affects  the  welfare  of  different  age 
groups.  A  Federal  capital  budget. 
Strengthening  Federal  support  for 
university-level  research  and  educa- 
tion at  all  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy's most  forward-looking  and  in- 
sightful remarks.* 


CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
LABOR  LAW  AMENDMENTS 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand through  recent  conversations 
with  my  colleagues  that  the  Senate 
will  shortly  be  considering  S.  2181,  the 
construction  industry  labor  law 
amendments,  as  an  amendment  to 
other  "must  pass"  legislation.  A  recent 
Washington  Post  article  lays  out  many 
of  the  issues  before  us  on  this  bill,  and 
I  think  it  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  30.  1986] 
A  Senate  Test  op  Labor's  Strength 
(By  Peter  Peri) 

For  15  years,  McDowell  Contractors  Inc. 
signed  contracts  with  the  Operating  Engi- 
neers union,  agreeing  to  provide  union 
wages,  benefits  and  pension  contributions  in 
exchange  for  a  steady  supply  of  skilled 
labor  from  the  union  hall  in  Birmingham. 

But  in  1980,  all  that  changed.  As  members 
of  Engineers  Local  312  prepared  to  start 
work  on  an  airport-paving  job  that 
McDowell  had  won.  the  company  told  the 
union  that  McDowell  Contractors'  workers 
would  not  be  doing  the  job. 

Instead.  McDowell  Materials  Corp.,  a 
newly  formed  company,  would  be  perform- 
ing the  airport  work.  McDowell  had  gone 
"double-breasted"  by  creating  a  nonunion 
spinoff  firm,  and  the  union  members  were 
out  of  luck. 

In  one  of  the  sharpest  labor-management 
congressional  battles  of  recent  years,  the 
Senate  is  expected  to  consider  this  week  a 
highly  controversial  bill  that  would  outlaw 
such  double-breasted  construction  firms. 
The  House  approved  the  measure  229  to  173 
on  April  17,  but  its  outcome  in  the  Senate  is 
uncertain. 

Business  lobbyists  were  caught  by  surprise 
when  the  APL-CIO  succeeded  in  pushing 
the  bill  through  the  House,  winning  what 
was  considered  the  first  major  legislative 
victory  for  labor  in  the  last  several  years. 
The  Senate  vote  is  now  shaping  up  as  a 
major  test  of  strength  between  a  declining 
labor  movement  and  an  aggressive  business 
coalition. 

Labor  union  lobbyists  and  sponsors  of  the 
bill  describe  it  as  a  simple  matter  of  fair- 
ness. "We  believe  the  law  should  not  permit 


employers  to  avoid  collective  bargaining 
contracts  by  playing  corporate  shell  games," 
said  Robert  Georgine,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. 

But  a  broad  coalition  of  business  groups 
and  their  Senate  supporters  is  strongly 
fighting  the  bUl.  Sen.  Orrln  G.  Hatch  (R- 
Utah),  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee,  has  called  it  an  "ob- 
scene measure"  that  would  trample  the 
rights  of  employers  and  employees,  who 
Hatch  said  could  be  forced  to  join  unions 
against  their  will.  Hatch  has  offered  100 
amendments  and  threatened  a  filibuster  to 
slow  the  bill's  progress. 

Sen.  Alfonse  M.  D'Amato  (R-N.Y.),  who 
has  strong  support  from  New  York's  power- 
ful construction  unions,  is  a  prime  sponsor 
of  the  bill  and  plans  to  increase  its  chances 
by  trying  to  attach  It  to  the  pending  resolu- 
tion on  defense  authorization  or  to  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  federal  debt  ceiling. 

Both  sides  have  run  intense  lobbying  cam- 
paigns aimed  at  key  Senate  Republicans,  es- 
pecially those  seeking  reelection,  and  both 
sides  claim  to  have  at  least  50  votes. 

The  so-called  double-breasting  bill  is  an 
attempt  to  reverse  the  dramatic  decline  In 
union  membership  among  the  nation's  5 
million  construction  workers.  Unions  repre- 
sented roughly  75  percent  of  construction 
workers  In  the  1960s,  but  that  share  has 
fallen  to  about  30  percent,  in  part  because 
of  the  growth  of  double-breasted  operations, 
which  are  now  common  in  major  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  instance, 
two  leading  construction  firms,  offshoots  of 
the  same  parent  firm,  are  a  prime  example 
of  double-breasting.  The  George  Hyman 
Construction  Co..  founded  In  1922,  has  oper- 
ated as  a  union  shop  for  decades.  In  1977, 
Hyman's  parent  company  set  up  a  nonunion 
arm,  Omni  Construction,  which  has  became 
a  leading  builder  in  the  region.  Both  are 
controlled  by  the  Clark  Construction 
Group,  based  in  Bethesda. 

The  bill  would  alter  the  Hyman-Omnl 
setup  by  amending  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  redefine  such  companies  as  a 
"single  employer."  The  House-passed  bill 
says  that  any  two  construction  firms 
"having  any  direct  or  Indirect  common  own- 
ership, management,  or  control"  would  be 
bound  to  honor  any  union  contract  Involv- 
ing either  firm. 

"You  would  force  employers  to  go  either 
all-union  or  all-nonunion  routes,  and  you 
would  force  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
workers  into  unions,  without  their  ever 
having  a  vote,"  said  Mark  A.  DeBemardo. 
manager  of  labor  law  for  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  has  lobbied  heavily 
against  the  bill,  along  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  the  Associated 
General  Contractors,  and  dozens  of  other 
trade  groups  and  corporations.  Labor  Secre- 
tary William  E.  Brock  also  opposes  it. 

"This  is  very,  very  bad  legislation  .  .  .  and 
it  took  awhile  for  the  Industry  to  come 
awake  to  how  bad  it  is."  said  Richard  Get- 
singer,  senior  vice  president  of  Hyman.  He 
said  the  bill  could  force  Clark  to  choose  be- 
tween nonunion  and  union  operations,  and 
said  the  bill  could  "backfire"  on  unions  by 
forcing  some  firms  to  abandon  union  oper- 
ations. 

Getslnger  said  labor  law  already  prohibits 
union  firms  from  creating  "sham"  compa- 
nies specifically  to  evade  an  existing  union 
contract.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  cited  dozens  of  companies  for  Ille- 
gal double-breasting  In  recent  years,  but 


unions  contend  that  loopholes  in  the  law 
allow  most  companies  to  avoid  NLRB  sanc- 
tions. 

Critics  said  a  hidden  danger  of  the  bill  Is 
that  it  would  legalize  "common  situs"  pick- 
eting. In  which  workers  striking  one  subcon- 
tractor could  shut  down  an  entire  construc- 
tion site.  Such  picketing  Is  now  Illegal.  Crit- 
ics also  said  that  if  the  owner  of  a  nonunion 
firm  In  Texas  with  500  workers  bought 
stock  In  a  unionized  firm  In  Maryland  with 
10  workers,  the  500  workers  would  be  In- 
stantly unionized  against  their  will. 

But  these  arguments  are  dismissed  as  "red 
herrings  and  scare  tactics"  by  former  repre- 
sentative Leo  C.  Zeferettl  (D-N.Y.)  now  the 
APL-CIO's  chief  lobbyist  on  the  bUl.  "This 
has  been  the  most  ridiculous  campaign  of 
nonsense  and  rhetoric  ever,"  said  Zeferettl, 
who  said  the  bill  has  been  debated  and 
amended  in  the  House  so  that  it  is  clearly 
aimed  only  at  requiring  "both  sides  to  live 
up  to  their  contracts."  When  nonunion 
workers  are  compelled  to  join  unions,  he 
said,  they  are  free  to  vote  to  decertify  the 
union. 

"It  Is  a  classic  unlon-versus-contractor  dis- 
pute." said  a  Republican  Senate  staff 
member.  "Some  of  the  unions  have  made  It 
their  life-and-death  number  one  priority, 
and  the  businesses  are  now  working  hard  to 
mobilize  opposition  and  have  finally  started 
screaming."* 


MAJ.  GEN.  ALFRED  F.  AHNER'S 
CAREER  AND  RETIREMENT 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  retirement  on  July  1 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Alfred  F.  Ahner,  adju- 
tant general  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

General  Ahner  served  as  adjutant 
general  of  the  State  of  Indiana  for 
some  16  years.  His  career  of  military 
service  began  in  August  1942.  when  he 
enlisted  in  what  was  then  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps.  He  served  on  active 
duty  throughout  World  War  II,  and 
was  commissioned  in  1945.  Released 
from  active  duty  in  1946.  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Officer's  Reserve  Corps, 
and  then  appointed  to  the  Indiana 
Army  National  Guard  in  1948. 

In  the  Guard,  his  efforts  and  abili- 
ties were  recognized.  After  serving  in  a 
variety  of  posts,  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant adjutant  general  in  1957.  and 
promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel.  Gen- 
eral Ahner  was  temporarily  appointed 
adjutant  general  in  1959.  when  a  va- 
cancy in  the  post  occurred,  and  pro- 
moted to  brigadier  general.  General 
Ahner  was  appointed  adjutant  general 
in  1972,  and  promoted  to  major  gener- 
al in  1974.  He  has  served  as  adjutant 
general  continously  since  then.  The 
State  of  Indiana  has  greatly  benefited 
from  his  conscientious  service  and 
hard  work  over  the  years. 

I  have  a  long  professional  and  per-^ 
sonal  relationship  with  General 
Ahner.  Beyond  having  served  under 
him  during  my  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  National  Guard.  I  am 
privileged  to  now  count  him  as  a 
friend.  I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  Join 
me  in  congratulating  General  Ahner 
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on  his  years  of  service  to  our  country 
and  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  in  ex- 
tending to  him  our  best  wishes  for  the 
future.* 


NATIONAL    WHITE    HOUSE    CON- 
FERENCE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
remind  my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  the  National  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business  will  be 
meeting  here  in  Washington,  DC, 
August  17-21,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  show  the  conference  delegates  we 
appreciate  the  vital  role  they  are  play- 
ing in  the  American  economy. 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  delegates 
to  the  1980  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business  issued  their  final 
report,  they  predicted  that  we  were 
entering  into  a  new  age  of  entrepre- 
neurship.  Today,  with  small  business 
having  contributed  5  of  the  7  million 
new  jobs  created  during  this  recovery, 
we  can  see  just  how  accurate  that  pre- 
diction was. 

After  the  doldrums  of  the  seventies, 
the  American  entrepreneur  has  re- 
gained his  place  in  the  world's  imagi- 
nation. Through  innovation  and  risk- 
taking,  small  business  owners  are 
showing  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
still  bums  brightly  in  this  country  and 
is  still  the  best  way  to  bring  people 
jobs  and  a  better  way  of  life. 

Next  month's  conference  will  pro- 
vide the  small  business  community 
with  an  opportunity  to  gather  and 
evaluate  the  impact  of  the  Federal 
Government  upon  the  entrepreneur. 
What  they  will  produce  is  a  list  of 
their  top  40  recommendations  for  Gov- 
enunent  action.  This  will  serve  as  an 
agenda  to  guide  the  President  and 
Congress  as  they  consider  the  issues 
which  affect  this  important  sector  of 
our  economy. 

The  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  will  also  provide  all  of 
us  with  a  chance  to  join  in  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  called  "a  celebration 
of  the  age  of  the  entrepreneur."  These 
men  and  women  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  their  communities  and  this 
country.  It  is  important  that  they 
return  from  this  conference  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  appreciate  their 
importance  in  fulfilling  the  American 
dream.* 


ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE:  OIL 
IMPORT  FEE  NEEDEHD 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  greatly  concerned  about  two  issues; 
the  lack  of  a  national  energy  policy, 
and  the  resulting  impact  on  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  and  the  entire 
Nation. 

BACKGROUND 

The  United  States  has  enjoyed  a 
period  of  relative  energy  stability 
largely  because  of  drilling  and  explora- 


tion between  1973  and  1982,  and  suc- 
cessful conservation  efforts.  However, 
the  domestic  oil  industry  today  is 
faced  with  rapidly  declining  prices, 
oversupply,  and  increased  competition 
from  lower  priced  imports  of  crude 
and  petroleum  products.  The  industry 
also  has  had  to  restructure  to  meet 
the  demands  of  merger  activity  and 
now  faces  the  uncertainty  of  proposed 
changes  in  our  tax  laws. 

These  factors  are  undercutting  our 
exploration  and  production  efforts  in 
the  United  States.  Since  1981  nearly 
346,000  jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  oil 
and  gas  industry.  Although  almost 
82,000  wells  were  drilled  in  1984,  the 
rig  count  and  other  indicators  point  to 
a  significantly  lower  number  in  1985. 
The  past  2  months  have  seen  a  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  drilling  permits, 
down  37  percent  from  1985  levels.  Just 
as  the  industry  responded  to  the  need 
for  more  drilling  in  the  1970's  and 
early  1980's,  oversupply  and  weak 
prices  are  now  forcing  the  industry  to 
cut  back  its  activity.  Action  by  major 
producers  such  as  Arco.  Tenneco,  Phil- 
lips, and  Amoco  in  the  past  few 
months  to  slash  capital  spending  for 
exploration  and  development  prove 
this  point. 

As  the  United  States  faces  reduced 
drilling,  production  and  exploration, 
lower  refinery  capacity  and  increased 
imports  of  crude  and  product,  the  in- 
evitable result  in  the  U.S.  industry  will 
be  a  return  to  foreign  dependence.  In 
only  1  year  since  1970  has  the  Nation 
found  as  much  oil  as  it  produced.  That 
was  in  1980.  and  since  then  domestic 
reserves  have  declined  to  27.8  billion 
barrels,  the  lowest  level  since  1951.  As 
the  rate  of  drilling  drops  as  a  result  of 
lower  oil  prices,  the  shrinkage  of  these 
reserves  would  accelerate.  That  will 
make  the  United  States  more  depend- 
ent on  foreign  sources  of  oil.  Without 
any  exploratory  program,  the  Nation's 
reserves  could  drop  by  half  by  1990, 
with  production  likely  to  decline  as 
well.  The  Energy  Information  Agency 
predicts  a  doubling  of  imports  by  1995. 
This  scenario  is  based  on  a  per  barrel 
price  of  oil  of  $25.  Given  the  current 
situation,  the  level  of  imports  will  cer- 
tainly increase. 

IMPORT  nx 

Clearly,  the  Nation  would  benefit 
most  from  long-term  stability  in  the 
oil  market,  which  would  in  turn  ensure 
the  preservation  of  a  strong,  constant 
level  of  drilling  in  this  coimtry. 

There  are  several  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  to  impose  an  oil 
import  fee.  However,  there  has  been 
little  support  for  such  a  fee  at  this 
time.  This  is  unfortunate,  but  our 
energy  independence  is  already  threat- 
ened. 

Last  night  we  considered  a  bill  which 
would  establish  a  $10  fee  on  every 
barrel  of  crude  oil  or  petroleum  prod- 
uct imported  into  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  although  I  voted  for  it. 


it  was  roundly  defeated.  A  fee  would 
serve  to  raise  the  price  of  imported  oil 
from  the  levels  determined  by  an  un- 
stable market.  A  fee  would  be  applied 
to  imports  of  refined  and  crude  oil 
products  in  order  to  prevent  importa- 
tion of  these  products  to  circumvent 
the  crude  oil  fee.  The  existence  of 
such  a  variable  fee  would  establish  a 
floor  for  domestic  oil  prices  and  help 
stabilize  the  world  oil  price. 

Furthermore,  a  fee  would  ensure 
that  foreign  producers  pay  a  fair  tax 
on  oil  that  flowed  into  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  a  price  drop.  The 
extremely  low  tariff  imposed  on  im- 
ported oil  at  present  in  effect  enables 
imports  to  be  subsidized  by  the  taxes 
paid  in  domestic  production.  A  fee 
would  also  preserve  the  value  of  the 
Nation's  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve, 
on  which  nearly  $13.5  billion  has  been 
spent  since  1977.  A  fee  would  discour- 
age import,  while  encouraging  domes- 
tic production,  and  thus  enable  the 
United  States  to  avoid  a  return  to  dan- 
gerous levels  of  foreign  dependence. 

NATIONAL  SECTTRITT 

Most  important,  an  oil  import  fee 
would  help  ensure  that  our  national 
security  is  not  threatened.  Without  a 
fee  to  stabilize  oil  prices,  the  potential 
threats  are  significant. 

REDUCKD  STRIPPER  OIL  PRODDCTION 

A  drop  in  prices  could  eliminate  over 
half  of  the  Nation's  production  from 
low-volume  stripper  wells,  making  nec- 
essary an  additional  $4.6  billion  per 
year  in  imports.  There  are  over 
441,000  stripper  wells,  and  they 
produce  an  average  of  only  3  barrels 
per  day,  or  a  daily  total  of  about  1.3 
million  barrels.  Many  operate  on  a 
margin  of  only  a  few  dollars  per 
barrel. 

As  oil  prices  decline,  large  numbers 
of  strippers  become  uneconomic  and 
have  to  be  shut  in.  Once  production 
from  a  well  ends,  most  States  require 
that  the  wells  be  plugged  and  aban- 
doned. The  United  States  could  thus 
lose  perhaps  7  to  8  percent  of  its  total 
domestic  production.  Furthermore, 
since  stripper  wells  comprise  three- 
fourths  of  the  Nation's  wells,  they 
drive  much  of  the  oil  well  servicing 
support  industry,  which  has  itself 
been  in  depression.  Although  stripper 
wells  produce  little  individually,  collec- 
tively they  are  a  major  resource  for 
the  Nation. 

THE  END  OF  ALASKAN  EXPLORATION 

Alaska  provides  1.1  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  day.  roughly  20  percent  of  total 
domestic  production.  Alaska  holds 
nearly  a  third  of  the  Nation's  known 
oil  reserves,  and  is  estimated  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  to  contain  up 
to  a  quarter  of  the  Nation's  undiscov- 
ered recoverable  reserves.  A  drop  in  oil 
prices  would  preclude  the  chance  that 
other  Alaskan  oil  fields  could  be  found 
and  put  on  stream.  Eliminating  Alas- 
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ka's  rich  potential  would  mortgage  the 
Nation's  energy  future. 

REDUCED  DCS  EXPLORATION 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  esti- 
mates that  a  third  of  the  Nation's  re- 
maining undiscovered  recoverable  re- 
serves of  oil  lie  under  the  waters  of 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  A  fall  in 
prices  makes  the  deeper  waters  of  the 
OCS  uneconomic  and  ensure  that 
much  of  the  Nation's  potential  would 
remain  locked  away  for  years. 

REDUCED  NATURAL  GAS  DEMAND 

Virtually  all  of  the  power  plant  ca- 
pacity and  45  percent  of  the  U.S.  in- 
dustrial load  can  switch  to  residual 
fuel  oiL  If  oil  prices,  and  therefore 
fuel  oil  prices,  continue  to  drop,  the 
gas  bubble  may  not  end  until  the  mid- 
1990's. 

Clearly  some  action  must  be  taken 
and  I  think  an  oil  import  fee  must  be 
further  considered. 

OPPOSITION 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  arguments 
against  an  import  fee  from  the  impact 
it  would  have  on  our  friendly  trading 
partners,  such  as  Mexico  and  Canada, 
to  the  lost  opportunity  for  economic 
growth  because  of  falling  prices  and 
the  potential  for  inflated  prices  in 
other  sectors  of  the  economy.  I  believe 
the  concerns  for  our  neighbors  to  the 
north  and  south  are  somewhat  over- 
stated. I  would  think  that  both  na- 
tions would  benefit  from  a  more  stable 
world  oil  market— which  is  whai.  this 
fee  is  intended  to  encourage.  However, 
I  would  suggest  that  any  short-term 
losses  to  our  economy  would  not  com- 
pare with  the  devastating  impact  of  a 
collapse  of  our  domestic  energy  indus- 
try. 

ADMINISTRATION'S  RULE 

It  is  true  that  the  President  current- 
ly has  the  authority  to  impose  an  oil 
import  fee  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  but  has  been  unwilling  to 
recognize  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  do  so.  Unfortimately,  the  ad- 
ministration seems  oblivious  to  the  po- 
tential consequences  of  declining 
prices.  Secretary  of  Energy  Herring- 
ton,  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee several  weeks  ago  said:  "Energy 
is  no  longer  a  destabilizing  force  in  our 
economy."  I  believe  that  statements 
such  as  this  show  little  understanding 
of  the  seriousness  of  our  energy  situa- 
tion, and  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
short-term  perspective  that  has  come 
to  characterize  Federal  Government 
policy  on  energy. 

SUMMARY 

The  Congress  must  take  the  lead  In 
recognizing  the  importance  of  our 
energy  needs.  If  enacted,  an  oil  import 
fee  would  prevent  the  United  States 
from  returning  to  greater  dependency 
on  foreign  sources  of  energy.  It  would 
enable  the  domestic  industry  to 
remain  a  viable  source  of  energy  in  the 
future.  And  it  would  preserve  govern- 


mental tax  revenues  in  the  event  of  a 
fall  in  world  oil  prices,  and  stop  the 
tax  subsidization  of  imported  oil.  Most 
important  the  Nation  would  benefit 
most  from  long-term  stability  in  the 
oU  market,  which  would  in  turn  ensure 
the  preservation  of  a  strong,  constant 
level  of  drilling  and  exploration  and  a 
viable  domestic  industry.  We  must  end 
the  complacency  that  currently  clouds 
our  energy  future  and  realize  the 
growing  threat  to  oiu-  Nation's  desire 
for  energy  independence.  An  oil 
import  fee  can  help  move  us  in  that  di- 
rection. 

I  am  disappointed  the  Hart  oU 
import  fee  was  defeated  last  night,  but 
I  luiow  it  will  be  considered  again  and 
I  intend  to  support  it  again.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  support.* 


HEI^SINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  Uth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  better  known  as  the  Helsinki 
accords.  Congress  has  marked  the  oc- 
casion by  declaring  August  1,  1986,  as 
'Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day." 

We  all  know  that  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords have  not  brought  an  end  to 
human  rights  violations  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Eastern  European 
coutries.  In  fact,  there  has  not  been 
any  discernible  decrease  in  these  viola- 
tions over  the  past  11  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  existence  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  gives  us  a  regular  fonmi  in 
which  to  raise  questions  of  human 
rights  with  these  countries,  pointing 
out  where  they  have  violated  specific 
portions  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  The 
followup  conferences  in  Belgrade  and 
Madrid  have  also  given  us  opportuni- 
ties to  raise  specific  human  rights 
cases  with  the  governments  concerned, 
and  the  upcoming  review  conference 
in  Vienna  will  provide  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  hope  that  at  Vierma  our  delegates 
will  bring  up  the  case  of  Abe  Stolar 
and  his  family.  Abe  Stolar  is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  whose  immigrant  parents 
moved  back  to  Russia  when  he  was  a 
boy.  The  Stolars  have  been  trying  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  since  before 
the  Helsinki  accords  were  signed  in 
1975.  They  have  been  granted  permis- 
sion to  leave  several  times  before,  only 
to  have  their  hopes  cruelly  dashed  at 
the  last  moment.  Last  November,  the 
day  before  President  Reagan  met  Sec- 
retary General  Gorbachev  in  Geneva, 
the  Soviets  informed  the  United 
States  Government  that  a  number  of 
Soviet  refuseniks  would  be  allowed  to 
emigrate.  The  Stolars  were  on  that 
list.  Nine  months  later,  the  rest  of  the 
people  on  that  list  have  departed,  and 
the  Stolars  are  still  there. 

Abe  Stolar  recently  sent  me  a  copy 
of  an  open  letter  he  wrote  to  former 


Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Anatoly  Dobrynln,  in  which  he 
asks  Mr.  Dobrynln  to  use  his  influence 
to  end  the  Stolars'  long  wait.  He  ap- 
peals to  Mr.  Dobrynln  as  someone  who 
has  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  and  who  understands 
how  Soviet  human  rights  violations 
harm  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

Not  long  ago.  I  spoke  to  Abe  Stolar 
on  the  telephone.  I  have  corresponded 
with  him  for  many  years  now.  His 
courage  and  perseverance  continue  to 
amaze  me.  After  all  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  past  11  years,  he  remains 
undiscouraged.  Abe  Stolar  has  little 
reason  to  be  optimistic  and  yet  he  still 
believes  that  "reason  and  common 
sense"  will  prevail.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  as  inspired  as  I  was  by 
his  letter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Abe  Sto- 
lar's  letter  to  former  Ambassador  Do- 
brynln appear  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

An  Open  Letter 

Mr.  Dobrtnin:  Since  I  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed not  to  receive  any  reply  to  the 
letter  I  wrote  you  on  April  11.  I  am  com- 
pelled to  once  again  call  your  attention  to 
my  case  through  this  Open  Letter. 

I  am  an  American  citizen  who  was 
stripped  of  former  Soviet  citizenship  11 
years  ago.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  out  of 
the  Soviet  Union  with  my  family  since  then. 
Neither  my  son  nor  my  wife  are  Soviets. 

To  recapitulate  my  story:  After  ten  years 
of  my  fight  to  be  released,  the  Soviets  final- 
ly in  March  1985  allowed,  even  pressured, 
part  of  my  family  to  get  out,  but  insisted 
that  we  abandon  my  daughter-in-law,  Julia 
Shurukht,  In  Riissia.  The  chief  of  the  na- 
tional Visa  Office.  R.A.  Kuznetsov.  made  it 
clear  that  this  would  not  be  a  temporary 
separation:  my  son  and  his  wife  would  never 
see  each  other  again. 

The  day  before  President  Reagan's  meet- 
ing with  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  in 
Geneva  last  November,  the  Soviets  officially 
informed  the  United  States  government 
that  my  family  of  four,  including  my  daugh- 
ter-in-law, was  being  allowed  out.  We  were 
on  a  list  of  ten  families  that  the  Soviets 
were  letting  out.  The  other  nine  have  long 
left,  but  my  family  is  still  here. 

This  February  my  daughter-in-law  gave 
birth  to  a  baby.  Now  the  fight  is  to  get  all 
five  of  us  out. 

The  Visa  Office  demands  that  my  daugh- 
ter-in-law produce  a  written  renunciation  of 
financial  claims  from  her  mother.  The 
mother  had  submitted  such  a  waiver  of  fi- 
nancial claims,  but  it  was  not  notarized,  so 
the  Visa  Office  demands  a  new  one,  which 
the  mother  refuses  to  give  since  she  has 
maintained  no  relations  with  her  daughter 
for  many  years. 

The  command  to  let  my  family  go  must 
come  from  someone  higher  up  in  authority, 
like  you.  We  appeal  to  you,  a  man  who  has 
been  in  the  closest  contact  with  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  for  many  years,  and  who  can 
appreciate  more  than  regular  Soviet  leaders 
the  damage  being  done  to  the  Soviet  image 
by  our  prolonged  detention  here  without 
rights  and  in  unnatural  clrcimistances.  You 
witnessed  demonstrations  outside  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington  and  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion in  New  York. 
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We  hope  that  in  your  person,  a  man  of 
coounon  sense  and  reason  has  come  into  a 
position  to  put  an  end  to  the  shameful 
treatment  my  family  is  being  subjected  to 
till  this  very  day. 

We  hope  you  will  finally  put  an  end  to 
this  deplorable  situation,  which  benefits  no 
one,  and  causes  nothing  but  harm.  We  hope 
you  will  see  that  my  whole  family  of  five 
people  can  leave  the  Soviet  Union  without 
further  delays. 

AbeStolar, 
M03COV).  June  17,  1986. 


HEiaiNKI  ACCORDS 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  the  11th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Helsinki  final  act.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  an  anniversary  more 
in  the  breech  than  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  act's  goals.  E>espite  being  a  sig- 
natory, the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
violate  the  precepts  concerning  ele- 
mental human  rights  in  the  accords. 

The  Helsinki  accords  were  designed 
to  be  a  balanced  package  of  principles 
to  provide  a  framework  for  improving 
cooperation  in  many  areas,  including 
security,  trade,  environment,  culture, 
and  human  rights.  If  the  accords  have 
allowed  some  improvement  in  rela- 
tions with  the  East,  Europe,  we  must 
still  insist  upon  a  more  vigorous  appli- 
cation of  the  Helsinki  accords  which 
guarantees  to  each  of  our  citizens  free- 
dom of  movement,  religion,  and  cul- 
tural expression,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
emigrate. 

The  issue  of  human  rights  must  con- 
tinue at  the  top  of  our  list  as  we  look 
toward  the  upcoming  simimit  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  struggle  for  family 
reunification,  approval  of  visas,  and 
famUy  visits,  which  are  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  simply  ignored  by  the 
Soviets,  must  not  be  sacrificed  in  order 
to  improve  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. 

Today  is  the  11th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  Let  us 
acknowledge  the  day,  while  recogniz- 
ing that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  declaring  a  victory  in  the  war 
to  preserve  human  rights.* 


ELEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  HELSINKI  FINAL  ACT 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  commemoration  of 
the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  final  act  on 
August  1.  1975.  On  that  day,  the  lead- 
ers of  33  nations  of  Western  and  East- 
em  Europe.  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  placed  respect  for  fundamental 
human  rights  squarely  within  the 
framework  of  East- West  relations. 

The  final  act  addressed  a  broad 
range  of  international  concerns— the 
environment,  national  security,  trade, 
human  rights,  and  exchanges  in  the 
areas  of  science  and  technology,  cul- 
ture, and  education.  By  observing  the 
final  act's  standards  for  humane  and 
responsible  international  behavior,  sig- 


natory states  agreed  to  work  toward 
mutual  trust  and  cooperation. 

For  many  Helsinki  observers,  these 
11  years  have  been  disheartening.  In 
1976,  the  "Moscow  Helsinki  Group" 
was  formed  to  oversee  the  Soviet 
Union's  implementation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  final  act.  The  Group  dis- 
banded after  several  years  of  harsh  re- 
pression. Forty-two  members  of  other 
Soviet  Helsinki  monitoring  groups  are 
currently  in  prison,  labor  camps  or  in- 
ternal exile.  We  must  have  faith  that 
they  will  someday  join  Natan  Shchar- 
ansky,  who  after  9  years  of  imprison- 
ment, this  year  crossed  the  Glienicke 
Bridge  to  freedom. 

In  1975,  we  committed  ourselves  to 
adhere  to  certain  standards  in  our  re- 
lations with  other  nations.  We  reaf- 
firm that  commitment  today.  The 
record  of  the  Eastern  European  na- 
tions has  been  profoundly  disappoint- 
ing. Tens  of  thousands  of  their  citizens 
look  to  us  to  continue  to  set  the  exam- 
ple, and  we  likewise  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  them. 

We  all  are  hopeful  that  in  the  next 
decade,  relations  between  East  and 
West  will  reach  a  new  level  of  mutual 
acceptance  and  cooperation.  That  was 
the  goal  of  each  of  the  leaders  who 
signed  the  final  act,  and  that  is  what 
the  people  of  our  countries  long  for. 
Today  we  renew  our  pledge  to  do  all 
we  can  to  make  that  a  reality. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  AUGUST 
4.  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday,  August  4. 
1986.  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with,  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar be  dispensed  with,  and,  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
special  orders  in  favor  of  the  following 
Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each:  Senator  Proxmire  and  Senator 
Boren;  to  be  followed  by  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  12  noon,  with  Senators  permit- 
ted to  speak  therein  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each;  provided  further,  that 
the  morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have 
expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
pass  any  of  the  following  calendar 
items:  Calendar  No.  736,  Calendar  No. 
737,  Calendar  No.  739.  and  Calendar 
No.  740. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  items 
that  have  been  identified  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leaider  have  been 
cleared  by  all  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  and  we  are  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  calendar  items  identified 
be  considered  and  passed  en  bloc,  that 
all  committee-reported  amendments 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  Dohenici  be  inserted 
following  S.  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE  OF         CERTAIN 

LANDS  TO  THE  NEW  MEXICO 
INSTITUTE  OF  MINING  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1963)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
interests  in  lands  in  Socorro  County, 
NM,  to  the  New  Mexico  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Technology,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  In  italics.) 
s.  1963 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatir>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TRANSFER  OF  LANDS 

(a)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
except  as  provided  in  section  3,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  convey  to  the  New  Mexico 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Insti- 
tute"), Socorro.  New  Mexico,  at  fair  market 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  all 
rights,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  public  lands  aggregat- 
ing approximately  [S.SOl.SSJ  8,501.55  acres 
in  Socorro  County,  New  Mexico,  as  general- 
ly depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "New  Mexico 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology  Land 
Transfer,  Socorro,  New  Mexico"  dated  1985, 
to  be  used  for  research  and  education. 

(b)  The  conveyance  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  occur  only  after  the  Institute  per- 
forms and  provides  to  the  Secretary  a 
survey  of  the  archeological  resources  of  the 
area  which  identifies  the  mitigation  meas- 
ures, if  any,  that  the  Institute,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  State  of  New  Mexico  Historic 
Preservation  Office,  will  implement  follow- 
ing the  conveyance  and  shall  be  conditioned 
on  the  implementation  of  such  mitigation 
measures. 

MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  LANDS 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  submit  a  map 
and  legal  description  of  the  public  lands  des- 
ignated in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
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on  Agriculture  and  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Such  map  and  legal  de- 
scription shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act,  except  that 
any  clerical  or  typographical  errors  in  such 
map  or  legal  description  may  be  corrected. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  place 
such  map  and  legal  description  on  file,  and 
make  them  available  for  public  inspection, 
in  the  Office  of  the  Director.  New  Mexico 
State  Office,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico. 

RESERVATION  OF  RIGHTS 

[Sec.  3.  There  are  reserved  to  the  United 
States  all  minerals  that  may  be  found  In  the 
lands  described  in  the  first  section,  together 
with  the  right  of  the  United  States,  its  per- 
mittees, lessees,  or  grantees,  at  any  time,  to 
prospect  for,  mine,  and  remove  such  miner- 
als.] 

Sec.  3.  There  are  reserved  to  the  United 
States  all  minerals  that  may  be  found  in  the 
lands  described  in  the  first  section.  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  such  lands,  except  for 
valid  existing  rights,  shall  not  be  available 
for  location  and  patent  under  the  United 
States  Mining  Law.  Act  of  May  10,  1872  (17 
Stat  91;  30  U.S.C.  22.  28,  28b). 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  for  fair  market 
value  approximately  8,502  acres  of 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  land  in 
Socorro  County,  NM.  to  the  New 
Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Tech- 
nology. 

The  land  that  will  be  conveyed  in 
this  bill  is  necessary  so  that  valuable 
educational  research  and  testing  work 
at  the  terminal  effects  research  and 
analysis  group  at  the  institute  can 
continue.  The  institute's  present  field 
laboratory  does  not  have  enough  use- 
able space  for  these  activities.  If  the 
institute's  present  field  laboratory  is 
not  expanded,  a  very  important  com- 
ponent of  our  Nation's  defense-related 
research  and  testing  capabilities  will 
be  put  in  jeopardy.  Therefore,  this  leg- 
islation is  not  only  very  important  for 
the  institute  and  for  New  Mexico,  but 
for  the  Nation  as  well. 

NEW  MEXICO  INSTITUTE  OP  MINING  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Technology,  or  New  Mexico  Tech  as 
we  New  Mexicans  call  it.  is  located  in 
the  city  of  Socorro,  NM.  which  lies  ap- 
proximately 75  miles  south  of  Albu- 
querque in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 
Foimded  as  the  New  Mexico  School  of 
Mines  when  New  Mexico  was  still  a 
territory.  New  Mexico  Tech  has 
become  a  highly  regarded  college  and 
research  center.  It  has  gained  interna- 
tional prominence  for  the  work  it  has 
conducted  in  the  areas  of  petroleimi 
recovery,  explosive  technology,  and 
military  hardware  research. 

New  Mexico  Tech  encompasses  a 
small  college— approximately  1,300  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  students- 
plus  three  other  divisions:  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Mineral  Resources,  the  New  Mexico 
Petroleum  Recovery  Research  Center, 
and  the  Research  and  Development 


Division.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  the 
official  State  agency  responsible  for 
original  investigations  and  recommen- 
dations concerning  the  development  of 
New  Mexico's  considerable  mineral 
and  energy  resources.  The  Petroleum 
Recovery  Research  Center  is  the 
newest  of  New  Mexico  Tech's  divi- 
sions. Since  its  establishment  in  1975, 
the  center  has  gained  wide  recognition 
for  its  studies  on  new  and  improved 
methods  of  recovering  oil  and  gas.  The 
Research  and  Development  Division 
supports  research  throughout  New 
Mexico  Tech  and  operates  a  number 
of  geophysical  laboratories,  including 
a  new  Center  for  Explosives  Technolo- 
gy Research  and  the  Terminal  Effects 
Research  and  Analysis  group. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  a  recent 
poll  of  residents  of  Socorro  County, 
NM.  where  New  Mexico  Tech  is  locat- 
ed, shows  overwhelming  support  for 
New  Mexico  Tech  and  its  research 
projects.  Sixty-one  percent  of  respond- 
ents stated  that  they  believe  that  the 
relationship  between  Tech  and  the 
conmiunity  are  very  good  or  excellent. 
Sixty-eight  percent  of  respondents 
supported  New  Mexico  Tech's  at- 
tempts to  attract  private  industry  to 
construct  research  facilities  on  the 
campus.  Ninety  percent  of  respond- 
ents expressed  the  belief  that  New 
Mexico  Tech  helps  the  economy  of  the 
region. 

TERMINAL  EFFECTS  RESEARCH  AMD  ANALYSIS 
CROOP 

In  1949.  New  Mexico  Tech  estab- 
lished the  Terminal  Effects  Research 
and  Analysis  [TERA]  group.  TERA 
conducts  research  on  defense  system 
components  intended  for  use  by  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces.  This  work  involves 
large  explosive  charges,  rocket  propel- 
lants.  and  long-range  gtm  firings,  all  of 
which  require  large  expanses  of  land 
for  purposes  of  safety  and  security. 
Accordingly.  TERA  includes  a  10- 
square-mile  field  lal)oratory  on  State 
land  for  these  defense-related  research 
and  testing  projects.  The  activities  of 
this  laboratory  have  steadily  increased 
to  a  level  of  more  than  $3  million  an- 
nually. The  customer  list  of  the  labo- 
ratory includes  all  three  military  serv- 
ices and  most  major  defense  contrac- 
tors. 

TERA  evolved  from  ordnance  re- 
search projects  during  World  War  II. 
Over  the  years,  TERA's  combination 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  special- 
ized test  facilities,  fast  turnaround, 
and  reasonable  cost  have  served  to 
make  it  a  very  important  defense  re- 
lated research  center.  The  expertise  of 
TERA  centers  on  experimental  devel- 
opment, evaluation,  and  analysis  of  de- 
fense system  components. 

The  group's  personnel  design,  fabri- 
cate, test,  and  evaluate  a  wide  variety 
of  defense-related  materials  and  com- 
ponents. Primarily  known  for  original 
work  in  the  fields  of  aircraft  vulner- 
ability,   antiaircraft    missile    warhead 


design,  and  warhead  evaluation,  TE31A 
has  also  been  involved  in  the  design 
and  evaluation  of  gim-fired  projectiles 
for  similar  targets.  The  group  was 
deeply  involved  in  the  pioneering 
design,  test,  and  evaluation  effort  for 
the  Talos.  Tartar,  and  Terrier  war- 
head systems  and  has  been  more  re- 
cently involved  in  projects  with  the 
Sea-Sparrow.  Phoenix,  standard  mis- 
siles-2,  AMRAAM.  Chaparral,  and 
Roland  missile  systems.        

A  number  of  products  of  TERA's  re- 
search and  development  efforts  are 
considered  to  be  original  concepts. 
These  include  the  continuous  rod  war- 
head, the  metallic-fuel-enhanced  fo- 
cused gas  warhead,  the  wrap-aroimd 
warhead,  and  the  HIBAL  warhead. 

Although  major  emphasis  has  been 
on  work  with  defense  systems  under 
U.S.  Navy  contracts,  TERA  has  carried 
out  many  projects  for  other  branches 
of  the  military  and  Government  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Departments  of 
Energy  and  State,  and  for  many  pri- 
vate concerns  as  well.  U.S.  defense  lab- 
oratories for  whom  TERA  has  con- 
ducted work  include:  Naval  Surface 
Weapons  Center/Dahlgren  Laborato- 
ry; Naval  Civil  Engineering  Laborato- 
ry; Naval  Ship  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command;  Army  Ballistic  Re- 
search Laboratory;  Picatinny  Arsenal: 
Redstone  Arsenal;  Eglin  Air  Force 
Base;  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base;  Air 
Force  Armament  Test  Laboratory;  Air 
Force  Ballistic  Missile  Office;  Air 
Force  Technical  Director;  Rock  Island 
Arsenal;  Army  Tank  and  Automotive 
Command;  Army  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Command;  and  Naval  Weap- 
ons Center. 

The  TERA  field  laboratory  is  situat- 
ed in  mountainous  terrain  on  New 
Mexico  Tech  land,  just  10  minutes 
from  the  main  campus.  The  current  44 
test  facilities  and  associated  equip- 
ment provide  for  an  unusually  self- 
contained  and  self-sufficient  system 
for  conducting  research,  development, 
and  analysis.  Within  this  field  labora- 
tory are  a  variety  of  gnm  ranges,  ord- 
nance storage  and  loading  facilities,  a 
large  machine  shop,  complete  con- 
struction and  equipment-service  shops, 
extensive  salvage  material  reserves, 
and  an  office  complex  with  computer 
facilities. 

At  TERA,  there  is  unusually  close 
interplay  between  the  components  of 
ordnance  development  that  frequently 
are  isolated  from  each  other.  For  in- 
stance, computer  analysis  and  weap- 
ons design  activities  are  carried  out 
within  a  few  steps  of  a  machine  shop 
where  weapon  components  under 
study  are  fabricated  for  field  testing, 
which  is  carried  on  only  2  miles  from 
the  back  door.  TERA  csoi  fabricate 
weapon  components  under  study,  pro- 
vide a  field  laboratory  for  testing 
these,  and  perform  sophisticated  com- 
puter analyses  of  test  results.  This 
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close-knit  Interaction  permits  theoreti- 
cal analysis,  practical  experience,  fab- 
rication, and  field  testing  to  blend  in  a 
remarkably  productive  and  cost-effec- 
tive manner. 

TERA  maintains  a  full-time  staff  of 
approximately  200  individuals.  Of  this 
number.  52  are  research  professionals 
and  technical  assistants.  The  remain- 
der of  the  staff  is  comprised  of  instru- 
mentation, camera,  and  ordnance 
crews,  machinists,  field  construction 
personnel,  mechanics,  office  staff,  and 
guards. 

One  of  the  greatest  resources  avail- 
able to  the  research  effort  is  the  capa- 
bility of  the  student  body— both  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate.  Student  as- 
sistants  can  be  found  in  all  phases  of 
the  TERA  effort.  Approximately  45 
students  will  be  working  at  TERA  at 
any  given  time.  New  Mexico  Tech  fac- 
ulty and  staff  are  also  available  on  a 
proportional  time  basis. 

THE  NEKD  POK  Alf  EXPANDED  FACILITY 

In  recent  years,  the  spread  of  civil- 
ian population  centers  has  made  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  Federal  labora- 
tories and  project  offices  to  carry  out 
certain  tjrpes  of  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  at  their  facilities.  As  a 
consequence,  all  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary are  looking  to  TERA  to  assume 
more  of  the  testing  work  which  is  re- 
quired to  fulfill  their  explosive  testing 
obligations.  For  instance.  New  Mexico 
Tech  is  currently  conducting  negotia- 
tions with  the  military  for  such 
project  requests  as  a  5-kilometer— 3 
mile— gun  range  to  test  120mm  ammu- 
nition for  the  M-1  Abrams  tank,  an 
area  for  testing  10,000-pound  explosive 
charges  against  blast  barriers  for  U.S. 
embassies  abroad,  and  a  5-kilometer 
range  for  a  testbed  electromagnetic 
rail  gun.  This  work,  by  its  very  nature, 
involves  large  explosive  charges, 
rocket  propellants,  and  long-range  gun 
firings,  all  of  which  require  large  ex- 
panses of  land  for  purposes  of  safety 
and  security. 

The  current  emphasis  on  economic 
development,  particularly  through  the 
Rio  Grande  Research  Corridor  initia- 
tive, also  is  resulting  in  an  increased 
demand  for  TERA's  facilities.  To  meet 
these  demands,  the  field  laboratory 
will  have  to  expand  beyond  its  current 
boundaries.  However,  all  the  usable, 
meaning  horizontal,  land  available 
within  the  current  TERA  facility  is  oc- 
cupied. 

There  currently  is  land  available  for 
the  expansion  of  the  laboratory  facili- 
ties. This  land  lies  south  and  west  of 
the  present  field  laboratory  and  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  present  laboratory 
boundaries.  The  land  is  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

It  is  this  land  which  S.  1963  seeks  to 
transfer  to  New  Mexico  Tech  for  use 
as  part  of  the  TERA  laboratory.  This 


arrangement  would  allow  TERA  to 
continue  its  vital  work  and  would 
permit  TERA  to  make  timely  commit- 
ments to  |X)tential  customers,  particu- 
larly private  industry  customers  whose 
inflexible  schedules  usually  require 
their  receiving  on-the-spot,  guaranteed 
agreements  for  facilities. 

The  land  proposed  to  be  transferred 
meets  several  requirements.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  is  contiguous  to  the 
present  laboratory  and,  thus,  is  well 
situated  for  security  purposes.  It  also 
meets  both  line-of-site  and  safety  re- 
quirements. Additionally,  the  land  will 
allow  for  economies  of  operation  that 
might  otherwise  not  exist  in  a  location 
further  removed  from  the  existing  fa- 
cility. Finally,  the  expanded  facilities 
will  also  provide  TERA  with  certain 
capabilities  which  do  not  now  exist— a 
longer  range,  an  ability  to  do  larger 
tests,  less  down  time,  and  thereby 
greater  efficiency. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  TERA's  use 
of  this  land  would  be  carried  on  with 
the  highest  possible  standards  of 
safety  and  security.  For  37  years,  this 
group  has  been  doing  explosives  test- 
ing and  research  on  lands  in  this  area. 
The  research  does  not  consist  of  drop- 
ping bombs  or  shooting  missiles,  either 
of  which  could  land  unexploded. 
Rather,  the  research  consists  of  the 
explosion  of  individual  ordnance  and 
the  firing  of  individual  rounds  of  vari- 
ous types  of  ammunition  under  ex- 
tremely controlled  conditions  that  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  having  unex- 
ploded ordnance.  There  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  contaminating  the  land  to  be 
transferred  with  unexploded  ordnance 
of  other  hazardous  materials. 

S.  1963 

S.  1963  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  three  parcels  of 
land  totaling  8,501.55  acres,  more  or 
less,  to  New  Mexico  Tech.  This  land  is 
specifically  designated  for  use  for  edu- 
cational and  research  purposes,  and  it 
is  intended  that  the  land  be  used  by 
the  TERA  group  to  expand  its  field 
laboratory.  New  Mexico  Tech  will  pay 
fair  market  value  for  the  land,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  about  $75  an  acre,  or 
a  total  of  approximately  $640,000.  The 
university  intends  to  use  State  general 
obligation  bonds  to  purchase  this  land. 
A  measure  providing  these  funds  has 
been  approved  by  the  New  Mexico 
State  Legislature  and  the  Governor 
and  now  awaits  approval  by  the  voters. 

The  transfer  of  the  land  is  subject  to 
all  valid  existing  rights.  There  are  cur- 
rently three  geothermal  leases— com- 
prising approximately  3,000  acres— and 
nine  mining  claims  on  the  subject 
lands.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  these 
rights  would  be  exercised,  but  New 
Mexico  Tech  is  prepared  to  work  out 
agreements  with  the  possessors  of 
these  rights  if  the  possessors  decide  to 
develop  these  resources.  There  also 
are  two  grazing  permittees  on  the  sub- 
ject lands.  New  Mexico  Tech  has  nego- 


tiated agreements  with  these  permit- 
tees which  will  allow  the  joint  use  of 
these  lands.  The  mineral  rights  of  the 
land  to  be  conveyed  are  reserved  to 
the  United  States  under  the  bill,  but 
the  lands  would  not  be  open  for  pro- 
specting and  patenting  under  the 
Mining  Act  of  1872. 

Prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  land. 
New  Mexico  Tech  must  undertake  a 
survey  of  the  archeological  resources 
of  the  land.  New  Mexico  Tech  is  obli- 
gated to  work  with  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  Historic  Preservation  Office  to 
develop  measures  which  will  mitigate, 
to  the  extent  possible,  any  damage  to 
these  resources.  The  conveyance  of 
the  land  is  conditioned  upon  the  im- 
plementation of  the  mitigation  meas- 
ures identified. 

It  should  be  noted  that  alternatives 
to  this  land  transfer,  such  as  leasing,  a 
land  swap,  a  conveyance  pursuant  to 
the  Federjd  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act.  or  transfer  under  the  Recre- 
tation  and  Public  Purposes  Act,  were 
explored  and  rejected  as  either  not 
permitted  under  the  law  or  unwork- 
able. It  was  determined  that  this  stat- 
utory land  transfer  was  the  most 
proper  and  effective  way  to  proceed. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  a  lot 
of  worthwhile  activity  is  going  on  with 
the  TERA  group  at  New  Mexico  Tech. 
This  bill  will  guarantee  the  continu- 
ation of  the  research  and  development 
activities  at  TERA  which  are  so  vital 
to  our  national  interest. 

S.  1963  will  provide  New  Mexico 
Tech  with  the  additional  land  to  fulfill 
TERA's  defense-related  commitments. 
This  land  meets  all  the  requirements 
for  safe  and  efficient  operations.  The 
Federal  Government  will  receive  fair 
market  value  for  the  land.  Existing 
rights  to  the  land  and  the  archeologi- 
cal resources  of  the  property  will  be 
adequately  protected.  I,  therefore, 
hope  that  this  measure  will  have  the 
support  of  each  Member  of  this 
body.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1963 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TRANSFER  OP  LANDS 

(a)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
except  as  provided  In  section  3,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  convey  to  the  New  Mexico 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Insti- 
tute"), Socorro.  New  Mexico,  at  fair  market 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  and  to  the  public  lands  aggregating  ap- 
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proximately  8.501.55  acres  in  Socorro 
County,  New  Mexico,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "New  Mexico  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Technology  Land  Transfer,  So- 
corro. New  Mexico"  dated  1985,  to  be  used 
for  research  and  education. 

(b)  The  conveyance  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  occur  only  after  the  Institute  per- 
forms and  provides  to  the  Secretary  a 
survey  of  the  archaeological  resources  of 
the  area  which  Identifies  the  mitigation 
measures,  if  any,  that  the  Institute,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  SUte  of  New  Mexico 
Historic  Preservation  Office,  will  Implement 
following  the  conveyance  and  shall  be  con- 
ditioned on  the  Implementation  of  such 
mitigation  measures. 

MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OP  LANDS 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  submit  a  map  and 
legal  description  of  the  public  lands  desig- 
nated In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  Conunittee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Such  map  and  legal  de- 
scription shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  If  Included  in  this  Act.  except  that 
any  clerical  or  typographical  errors  in  such 
map  or  legal  description  may  be  corrected. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  place 
such  map  and  legal  description  on  file,  and 
make  them  available  for  public  inspection, 
in  the  Office  of  the  Director,  New  Mexico 
State  Office.  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Santa  Pe.  New  Mexico. 

RESERVATION  OP  RIGHTS 

Sec.  3.  There  are  reserved  to  the  United 
States  all  minerals  that  may  be  found  in  the 
lands  described  in  the  first  section:  Provid- 
ed, however.  That  such  lands,  except  for 
valid  existing  rights,  shall  not  be  available 
for  location  and  patent  under  the  United 
SUtes  Mining  Law.  Act  of  May  10,  1872  (17 
Stat.  91:  30  U.S.C.  22.  28.  28b). 


DESIGNATION  OF  CUMBERLAND 
TERMINUS  OF  THE  CHESA- 
PEAKE AND  OHIO  CANAL  IN 
HONOR  OF  J.  GLENN  BEALL, 
SR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1766)  to  designate  the 
Cimiberland  terminus  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Park 
in  honor  of  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Sr.,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
with  an  amendment. 

On  page  2.  strike  lines  18  and  19,  and 
Insert  the  following: 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated up  to  $25,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1766 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Cumberland  terminus  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historic 
Park  is  hereby  dedicated  to  J.  Glenn  Beall. 
Sr.  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing efforts  to  preserve  and  protect  the  canal 
and  towpath  from  development. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 


thorized and  directed  to  provide  such  identi- 
fication by  signs,  including  changes  in  exist- 
ing signs,  materials,  maps,  markets,  or  other 
means  as  will  appropriately  inform  the 
public  of  the  contributions  of  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  Sr. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  he 
erected  and  maintained,  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Cumberland  terminus  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park,  an  appropriate  memorial  to 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Sr.  Such  memorial  shall  be 
of  such  design  and  be  located  at  such  place 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated up  to  $25,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1766 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Cumberland  terminus  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical 
Park  is  hereby  dedicated  to  J.  Glenn  Beall, 
Sr.  In  grateful  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing efforts  to  preserve  and  protect  the  canal 
and  towpath  from  development. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  provide  such  identi- 
fication by  signs.  Including  changes  In  exist- 
ing signs,  materials,  maps,  markers,  or  other 
means  as  will  appropriately  Inform  the 
public  of  the  contributions  of  J.  Glenn 
BeaU.  Sr. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be 
erected  and  maintained,  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Cumberland  terminus  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park,  an  appropriate  memorial  to 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Sr.  Such  memorial  shall  be 
of  such  design  and  be  located  at  such  place 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated up  to  $25,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  was  agreed  to. 


RELEASE  OF  REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST  IN  CERTAIN  LANDS 

The  bill  (H.R.  1740)  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  release  a 
reversionary  interest  in  certain  lands 
in  Orange  County,  FL.  which  were 
previously  conveyed  to  Orange 
County,  FL,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 

The  bill  (H.R.  1795)  to  exempt  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
from  a  restriction  set  forth  in  the  act 
of  April  21,  1806,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

D  0030 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  vari- 
ous bills  were  passed. 


JAPANESE  TECHNICAL 
LITERATURE  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1073. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1073)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act 
of  1980  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
availability  of  Japanese  science  and  engi- 
neering literature  In  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes",  do  pass  with  the  follow- 
ing amendments: 

(1)  Page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  [1985".],  and 
Insert:  1986". 

Page  2.  lines  14  and  15.  strike  out  [busi- 
nesses and  professional  societies],  and 
insert:  businesses,  professional  societies,  and 
libraries 

(3)  Page  3,  line  1,  after  "translate,",  insert: 
index, 

(4)  Page  4,  line  10,  strike  out  [1985,1,  and 
insert:  1986, 

(5)  Page  4,  strike  out  lines  14-17,  inclusive, 
and  Insert: 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  6  of  last  year  Senator  Rockefel- 
ler and  I  introduced  S.  1073,  the  Japa- 
nese Technical  Literattire  Act.  Sena- 
tors Gorton,  Gore,  Inouye,  and 
BiNGAHAN  became  cosponsors.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  on  November  23, 
1985,  and.  with  slight  revisions,  passed 
the  House  on  June  23  of  this  year.  I 
rise  to  urge  its  final  adoption  by  the 
Senate  today. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  why  this  leg- 
islation is  necessary. 

America  faces  a  trade  crisis.  We  all 
know  the  statistics.  Oiu-  international 
competitors  are  beating  the  daylights 
out  of  us,  and  our  trade  deficit  is  grow- 
ing larger  each  month.  For  every  2 
dollars'  worth  of  U.S.  goods  going  out, 
3  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  goods  are 
coming  in. 

An  important  cause  of  our  declining 
competitiveness  is  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices.  This  subject  has  received  a 
lot  of  attention  in  this  Chamber,  as  it 
should. 

But  increased  market  access  won't 
be  enough  to  solve  our  overall  trade 
problem  with  Japan  or  anyone  else. 

Our  fundamental  challenge  is  to  in- 
crease America's  competitiveness  in 
the  world  economy.  In  the  end,  we 
have  to  produce  our  way  out  of  the 
trade  deficit,  by  increasing  our  produc- 
tivity. The  plain  fact  is  that  Japan  and 
others  are  catching  up.  From  1977  to 
1983,  Japan's  manufacturing  produc- 
tivity grew  four  times  as  fast  as  ours; 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France  were  way 
ahead  of  us  too.  EJven  Britain,  which 
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we  sometimes  think  of  as  an  empire  in 
decline,  increased  its  productivity 
faster  than  we  did. 

We  have  to  reverse  this  trend  and  in- 
crease our  productivity  growth  rate. 
Otherwise,  we  won't  be  able  to  provide 
decent  economic  opportunities  for  our 
children. 

Increasing  America's  competitive- 
ness and  productivity  growth  requires 
many  changes.  It  requires  improving 
the  inputs  into  our  economy:  educa- 
tion, training,  capital,  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  management. 

Perhaps  more  fundamentally,  it  re- 
quires a  change  of  habits  and  outlook: 
A  recognition  that  we  will  not  remain 
economically  dominant  automatically, 
but  only  through  hard  work  and  con- 
stant innovation. 

Among  other  things,  this  means  that 
we  must  be  willing  to  learn  from 
others,  as  they  have  benefited  by 
learning  from  us. 

An  important  first  step  is  to  improve 
the  flow  of  Japanese  scientific  and 
technical  literature  to  United  States 
researchers  and  industries.  As  Harvard 
professor  E^ra  Vogel  writes  in  his  new 
book  "Comeback": 

The  nation  most  successful  in  adapting 
to  .  .  .  worldwide  economic  changes  is 
Japan.  To  respond  more  effectively,  we 
Americans  need  to  acknowledge  the  scope  of 
its  success  and  learn  how  the  Japanese 
achieved  it. 

One  reason  for  Japan's  postwar  eco- 
nomic miracle  is  Japan's  ability  to  ac- 
quire and  incorporate  American  tech- 
nology. This  did  not  happen  acciden- 
tally. Japan  sends  13,000  undergradu- 
ates to  American  universities  each 
year;  we  send  about  700  to  Japan.  Jap- 
anese companies  use  university  affili- 
ate programs,  endowed  chairs,  and 
university-based  research  to  get  early 
access  to  United  States  technical  de- 
velopments. And  since  1957,  the  Japa- 
nese Prime  Minister's  Office  has  oper- 
ated the  "Japanese  Information 
Center  of  Science  and  Technology," 
which  gathers,  abstracts,  and  trans- 
lates information  from  around  the 
world  and  makes  it  available  to  Japa- 
nese business  and  government  re- 
searchers. 

Americans,  in  contrast,  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  Japanese  tech- 
nical developments.  At  one  time,  this 
may  have  been  justified  by  the  Ijelief 
that  the  Japanese  were  imitators,  not 
innovators.  But  even  if  that  belief  was 
justifiable  once,  it  isn't  now.  Japan 
ranks  third  in  scientific  research,  just 
behind  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Japanese  semiconductor, 
teleconmiimications,  fiberoptics,  bio- 
technology, and  robotics  technology 
compete  directly  with  ours.  And 
Japan's  "Fifth  Generation"  artificial 
Intelligence  project  is  designed  to 
achieve  a  profound  breakthrough  in 
computer  technology. 

Plenty  of  published  materials  de- 
scribes  these   developments.   Anyone 


who's  visited  Japan  and  seen  the  book- 
stores on  almost  every  streetcomer 
knows  that  the  Japanese  are  prolific 
writers  and  voracious  readers.  In  fact, 
the  Japanese  publish  about  10,000 
technical  journals,  from  "Advances  in 
Biophysics"  to  "World  of  Steel." 

Unfortunately,  we  don't  monitor 
Japanese  technical  literature  closely. 
Japanese  is  a  difficult  language;  ac- 
quiring and  translating  Japanese  tech- 
nical documents  is  very  expensive,  es- 
pecially for  small  companies.  But 
whatever  the  reason,  the  result  is  that 
we  know  very  little  about  Japanese  in- 
ventions. Says  D.  Bruce  Merrifield,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Productivity,  Technology,  and  Innova- 
tion: "We  are  not  doing  an  adequate 
job  of  translating,  much  less  monitor- 
ing." 

To  address  this  problem,  we  intro- 
duced the  Japanese  Technical  Litera- 
ture Act  tJTLA].  As  the  committee 
report  says. 

The  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  create  a  pro- 
gram within  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  Japanese  technical 
literature  within  the  United  States. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  build  upon 
several  existing  private  sector  and 
Government  programs. 

Specifically,  the  bill  directs  the  Com- 
merce Department  to  do  four  things: 

First,  it  directs  the  Department  to 
establish  a  program  to  monitor  Japa- 
nese technical  information  and  trans- 
late selected  Japanese  technical  docu- 
ments. 

Second,  it  directs  the  Department  to 
prepare  an  annual  report  describing 
important  Japanese  technical  develop- 
ments. 

Third,  it  directs  the  Department  to 
make  existing  Government  transla- 
tions more  widely  available  to  U.S. 
businesses,  primarily  by  publishing  an 
annual  index  of  Government  transla- 
tions. 

Finally,  it  directs  the  Department  to 
encourage  more  United  States  compa- 
nies and  trade  associations  to  review 
Japanese  technical  literature. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Rockefeller 
and  I  worked  hard  to  design  a  program 
that  would  help  U.S.  businesses  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  and  I  think  that 
we  succeeded.  I  was  delighted  that  our 
bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
Electronics  Industry  Association- 
Telecommunications  Group,  the  Semi- 
conductor Industry  Association,  and 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics.  Letters  of  support 
from  these  organizations  were  reprint- 
ed in' the  Novemt>er  23,  1985  Congres- 
sional Record,  on  page  33487. 

After  passing  the  Senate,  S.  1073 
was  referred  to  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Conunittee.  That  commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  favorably,  with 
four  minor  changes.  First,  the  spend- 
ing authorization  is  changed  from 
fiscal  1986  to  fiscal  1987.  Second,  the 


authority  for  administering  the  pro- 
gram is  moved  from  the  Office  of  Pro- 
ductivity, Technology,  and  Innovation 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary.  Third, 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  consult 
about  information  needs  not  only  with 
business  and  professional  societies,  but 
also  with  libraries.  Fourth,  the  author- 
ization is  increased  from  $500,000  to  $1 
million;  however,  the  House  report 
reconunends  that  this  money  come 
largely  from  reprogramming  existing 
Commerce  Department  funds.  Each  of 
these  changes  improves  the  bill,  and  I 
urge  that  we  adopt  them  by  passing  S. 
1073  as  amended  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  in  one  sense  this  is  a 
modest  bill.  It  won't  erase  our  trade 
deficit  or  increase  our  productivity 
overnight.  But  in  other  sense  it  is  pro- 
found, because  its  passage  would  be 
one  of  the  first  signs  that  Congress  is 
beginning  to  focus  on  the  fundamental 
issue  of  the  next  decade:  increasing 
U.S.  international  competitiveness. 

Before  we  vote,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  important  contribution 
of  Senator  Rockefeller.  We  worked 
together  to  develop  this  bill,  and  his 
steady  hand  guided  it  through  the 
Commerce  Committee.  I  also  would 
like  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  BoEHLERT,  and  Mr.  Lun- 
DiNE  in  the  House.  Finally,  I  would 
like  to  acluiowledge  the  efforts  of  the 
Democratic  counsel  to  the  Commerce 
Committee's  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space  Subcommittee,  Pat  Windham, 
whose  creativity  and  technical  sldlls 
have  been  crucial  to  the  development 
of  this  legislation  during  every  stage 
of  the  process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.* 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Montana  [Mr.  Baucus]  as 
the  Senate  completes  action  on  S. 
1073,  the  Japanese  Technical  Litera- 
ture Act  of  1986.  In  my  view,  the 
breadth  of  support  for  the  measure  in 
the  Congress— and  the  prompt  consid- 
eration of  it  by  both  Houses  over  the 
past  14  months— signals  a  strong  com- 
mitment on  our  part  to  helping  Ameri- 
can industries  and  researchers  learn 
more  about  technological  advances  by 
Japan. 

The  bill  would  coordinate  and 
expand  upon  existing  efforts  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  acquire,  trans- 
late, and  disseminate  Japanese  scien- 
tific and  technical  publications.  The 
Japanese  themselves  provided  the 
model  for  this  legislation:  For  years, 
they've  made  vigorous,  systematic  ef- 
forts to  learn  everything  they  could 
from  us.  Their  scientists  and  engineers 
comb  our  professional  journals,  track 
our  research  and  inventions,  visit  our 
companies  and  laboratories,  and  con- 
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suit  widely  with  those  in  the  forefront 
of  particular  fields.  All  this  informa- 
tion-gathering has  been  of  tremendous 
value  to  Japanese  industry  in  develop- 
ing new  products  and  producing  them 
with  dazzling  efficiency. 

We  fully  recognize  that  the  language 
barrier  makes  a  parallel  effort — on  our 
part— much  more  difficult.  But  the 
competition  is  proving  that  we  really 
have  no  choice.  The  Japanese  have  ex- 
celled as  researchers— and  pushed  rap- 
idly ahead  in  such  areas  as  ceramics, 
fiberoptics,  and  various  aspects  of 
computer  technology.  American  schol- 
ars and  industrialists  could  clearly 
leam  a  great  deal  from  their  counter- 
parts in  Japan— and  won't  stay  in  the 
forefront  of  their  field  unless  they  do 
so. 

At  stake,  I  am  convinced,  are  our 
hopes  of  remaning  a  vital  economic 
power.  A  special  report  in  Business 
Week  a  few  months  ago  offered  a 
shoclcing  description  of  the  condition 
of  our  industrial  landscape.  As  our  in- 
dustries—one after  another— lose  their 
competitive  advantage  to  foreign  com- 
petitors, we  risk  becoming  a  nation  of 
"hollow  corporations"  whose  manufac- 
turing operations  have  been  moved 
abroad.  We  may  continue  to  excel  as 
inventors,  designers,  marketers,  and 
distributors,  while  our  production  line 
is  obliterated.  E^ven  Japanese  execu- 
tives, according  to  the  article,  are 
amazed  that  the  United  States  would 
stand  by  and  let  this  happen  to  its 
economy. 

Obviously,  this  cannot  be  our  vision 
of  the  future.  But  to  prevent  it,  we 
must  innovate— develop  new  products 
and  processes  with  at  least  the  same 
intensity  as  our  competitors.  Only 
then  can  we  count  on  retaining  the 
strong  base  in  manufacturing  that  has 
supported  rising  standards  of  living  in 
this  country  for  more  than  a  century. 

Our  legislation  will  help  American 
businesses  and  researchers  gain  access 
to  information  they  must  have  if  this 
country  Is  to  return  to  its  rightfully 
dominant  place  in  international  trade. 
Compared  to  the  size  of  the  informa- 
tion gap— and  the  difficulty  of  the 
Japanese  language,  which  makes  the 
availability  of  translated  material  a 
necessity— the  program  we're  propos- 
ing is  truly  a  modest  one.  Our  bill 
cannot  match  what  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment now  does  in  the  way  of  col- 
lecting and  translating  scientific  and 
technical  material  from  other  coun- 
tries, but  it  represents  a  good  start. 
The  resources  devoted  to  this  program 
by  the  Commerce  Department  can 
make  a  visible  difference— and  comple- 
ment what  the  private  sector  can  do  to 
make  Japanese  technical  information 
more  widely  available. 

Admittedly,  this  country  is  likely  to 
face  a  shortage  of  people  qualified  to 
do  this  kind  of  translation  for  some 
years  to  come.  Relatively  few  Ameri- 
cans with  backgrounds  in  specialized 


scientific  fields  are  fluent  in  both  Eng- 
lish and  Japanese.  Private  organiza- 
tions have  testified  that  they  prefer— 
from  the  standpoint  of  American 
users— to  have  the  translations  done 
by  people  whose  native  language  is 
English.  S.  1073  does  not  directly  ad- 
dress this  problem,  but  we  plan  with 
subsequent  legislation  to  explore  ways 
of  dealing  with  this  Ijottleneck  by  en- 
couraging American  science  and  engi- 
neering students  to  become  proficient 
in  technical  Japanese. 

The  measure  before  us,  as  my  col- 
league explained,  differes  in  only  a 
few  minor  respects  from  the  one 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate  last 
November.  We  are  pleased  that  the 
bill  emerged  from  the  House  in  essen- 
tially the  same  form,  and  are  deeply 
grateful  to  the  principal  House  spon- 
sors—Representatives Mineta,  Wal- 
gren, LtJNDiNE,  and  Boehlert— ifor  pro- 
ducing that  result.  We  also  welcome 
the  willingness  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  reprogram  existing  funds, 
which  we  hope  will  enable  the  pro- 
gram to  be  operated  at  close  to  the 
level  authorized  by  the  bill. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  program  for 
1  year,  during  which  the  level  of  tech- 
nical information-gathering  activity  by 
Commerce  and  other  Federal  agencies 
will  be  thoroughly  reviewed.  In  par- 
ticular, we  are  counting  on  the  depart- 
ment to  upgrade  its  presence  in  this 
area  in  Japan,  to  strengthen  its  con- 
tacts with  Japanese  Government  agen- 
cies and  research  institutions  and  be  in 
a  better  position  to  identify  and  ac- 
quire pertinent  technical  documents. 
Clearly,  information  from  potential 
users  of  the  material— and  their  pro- 
fessional organizations— will  be  vital  to 
the  department  in  shaping  this  pro- 
gram and  determining  what  material 
to  obtain.  But  we  see  a  continuing  role 
for  the  department,  beyond  acquaint- 
ing potential  users  with  private 
sources  of  Japanese  technical  informa- 
tion. The  aim  of  the  program  should 
be  to  add  to  the  flow  of  usable  infor- 
mation al>out  Japanese  research.  And 
if  the  program  succeeds  in  increasing 
awareness  among  businesses  and  re- 
searchers of  the  need  for  this  informa- 
tion, it  should  encourage  more  activity 
by  both  private  services  and  govern- 
ment agencies. 

In  short,  the  legislation  heiore  us 
represents  just  the  kind  of  construc- 
tive alliance  between  government  and 
industry  that  can  improve  our  stand- 
ing in  international  competition.  With 
an  increased,  visible  effect  by  the 
Commerce  Department  to  gather  and 
make  translated  material  on  Japanese 
technology  available  to  a  broader  seg- 
ment of  our  industries  and  research  in- 
stitutions, we  can  start  to  meet  the 
urgent  need  for  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion. As  we  send  this  legislation  for- 
ward to  the  White  House,  we  have 
hopes  that  the  program  will  be  imple- 
mented   with    enthusiasm— and    that 


the  investment  in  technological  infor- 
mation-gathering will  pay  off  to  our 
industries  the  way  it  has  in  Japan.* 

D  0030 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  . 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was    * 
agreed  to.  3 


^ 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
734,  S.  2184  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2184)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  has  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic 
and  reported  from  the  Conrniittee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion with  amendments  (omit  the  mate- 
rial printed  in  bold  brackets  and  insert 
the  part  printed  in  bold). 

S.  2184 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I 
Short  Title 
Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional  Science   Foundation   Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  im". 

A  UTHORIZA  TION  OF  APPROPRIA  TIONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion $1,685,000,000  for  thefUcaX  year  1987. 

<b)  Funds  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987  toiU  be  available  for  the  following  cate- 
gories: 

<1)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences, 
$489,870,000. 

(2)  Engineering,  $172,470,000. 

13)  Biological,  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sci- 
ences, $270,500,000. 

(4)  Geosciences,  $298,150,000. 

(5)  Scientific  Technological,  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  $47,030,000. 

<6)  Computer  and  Information  Science 
and  Engineering,  $122,980,000. 

17)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment, $78,000,000. 

(8)  United  States  Antarctic  Program, 
$117,000,000. 
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191  Science  and  Bngineenng  Education. 
$89,000,000. 

A  VAILABIUTY 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Approriationa  made  under  au- 
thority provided  in  sections  102  and  105  shall 
remain  available  for  obligations  for  periods 
specified  in  the  Acts  making  the  appropria- 
tions. 

(b)  To  the  Client  that  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated to  emiTj  out  program  activities  ipecified 
in  this  title  is  less  than  the  total  amount  author- 
■xed  to  be  appropriated  for  such  activities  under 
this  title,  all  such  authorized  amounts,  including 
floors  and  ceilings,  for  such  activities  or  their  su- 
bactivitica  shall  be  reduced  proportionally. 

OFFICIAL  EXPENSKS 

Skc.  104.  From  appropriations  made  under 
authorizations  provided  in  this  title,  not 
more  than  tS.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1987  may  be 
used  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extmordinary  expenses  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  Foundation. 
The  determination  of  the  Director  roill  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  Government 

FOREIGN  CVRXEMCY  A  VTHORIZA  TION 

Sac.  105.  In  addition  to  the  sums  author- 
ized by  section  102,  not  more  than  $700,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  expenses  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  incurred  outside  the 
United  States,  to  be  drawn  from  foreign  cur- 
rencies that  the  Treasury  Department  deter- 
mines to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

THAMSFOtS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Funds  may  be  transferred 
among  the  categories  listed  in  section  102(b), 
to  long  as  the  net  funds  transferred  to  or 
from  any  category  do  not  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  amount  authorized  for  that  category 
in  section  102. 

(bf  The  Director  of  the  Foundation  may 
propose  transfers  to  or  from  any  category  ex- 
ceeding 10  percent  of  the  amount  authorized 
for  that  category  in  section  102.  An  explana- 
tion of  any  such  proposed  transfer  must  be 
transmitted  in  writing  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Committees  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  and  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolgy  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  proposed 
transfer  may  be  made  only  wlien  30  calendar 
days  have  passed  after  submission  of  the 
written  explanation. 

(CJ  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  <b),  the  Director  shall  allo- 
cate from  funds  available  to  the  Foundation 
an  additional  $4,000,000  to  the  activity  de- 
scribed in  section  102(bX9)  for  the  College 
Science  Irutrumentation  Program,  and  an 
additional  $3,000,000  to  the  activity  de- 
scrilted  in  section  102(bN3)  for  behavioral 
and  social  sciences. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  (b).  the  Director  shall  allocate  from 
fnnds  available  to  the  Foundation  an  additional 
$4,000,000  to  the  activity  described  in  section 
102(b)(1)  for  astronomical 


AttEMDHEMTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  ACT  OF  l»SO 

8mc.  107.  (aJ  Section  3(a)(6)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  19S0  (42  U.S.C. 
1862(a)(6))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
the  collection,  interpretation,  and  analysis 
of  data  on  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
sources and  to  provide  a  source  of  informa- 
tion for  policy  formulation  by  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government:  and". 


(b)(1)  Section  6  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  i;.S.C.  18«4a)  U 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  after  the  section 
designation;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant 
Directors,  National  Science  Foundation 
(4)". 

(C)  Section  10  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1869)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  within  the  limits  of  funds 
made  available  specifically  for  such  purpose 
pursuant  to  section  16, ". 

TASK  FORCE  ON  WOMEN,  MINORITIES,  AND  THE 
HANDICAPPED  IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOQV 

Sec.  108.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  establish  a  task  force  on  xoomen,  mi- 
norities, and  the  handicapped  in  science 
and  technology  to— 

(1)  examine  the  current  status  of  women, 
monorities,  and  the  handicapped  in  science 
and  engineering  positions  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  federally  assisted  re- 
search programs; 

(2)  coordinate  existing  Federal  programs 
designed  to  promote  the  employment  of 
women,  minorities,  and  the  handicapped  in 
jucA  positions; 

(3)  suggest  cooperative  interagency  pro- 
grams for  promoting  such  employment; 

(4)  identify  exemplary  State,  local,  or  pri- 
vate sector  programs  designed  to  promote 
such  employment'  and 

(5)  develop  a  long-range  plan  to  advance 
opportunities  for  women,  minorities,  and 
the  handicapped  in  Federal  scientific  and 
technical  positions  in  federally  assisted  re- 
search, and  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
participating  agencies  with  the  Committee 
on  Equal  Opportunities  in  Science  and  En- 
gineering established  by  section  36  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Authorization 
and  Science  and  Technology  Equal  Opportu- 
nities Act  (42  U.S.C.  1885c),  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  task  force  established  by  this 
section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"participating  agency"  means— 

(1)  the  National  Science  Foundation; 

(2)  the  National  Institutes  of  Health; 

(3)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration; 

(41  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency; 

(5)  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(6)  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(7)  the  Department  of  Education; 

(8)  the  Department  of  Energy; 

(9)  the  Department  of  Commerce;  and 

(10)  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(c)(1)  The  task  force  on  women,  minori- 
ties, and  the  handicapped  in  science  and 
technology  shall  be  composed  of  indimduals 
appointed  by  participating  agencies  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  head  of  each  participating  agency 
shall  appoint  two  individuals  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  task  force.  If  an  appointed 
memt>er  is  unal>le  to  serve  for  the  duration 
of  the  task  force,  the  head  of  the  participat- 
ing agency  who  appointed  that  member 
shall  appoint  another  individual  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

(3)  Task  force  meml>ers  shall  t>e  appointed 
from  private  business,  academia,  profession- 
al associations,  or  nonprofit  foundations. 

(d)  The  task  force  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  on  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  head  of  each  participating  agency 
not  later  than  December  31,  1989. 

(e)  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  shall  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  task 


force  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  ensure  that 
each  participating  agency  has  appointed 
tU)o  members. 

(f)(1)  Members  of  the  task  force  not  other- 
wise employed  by  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  task 
force. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  shall  make  provision  for  adynin- 
istrative  support  of  the  task  force,  and  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  heads  of 
other  participating  agencies  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  task  force. 

(g)  The  task  force  shall  terminate  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1990. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  109.  Title  IX  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1959  (42  U.S.C.  1876  et 
seq.)  is  repealed. 

Greenhouse  Effect  Report 
Sec.  110.  The  President  shall,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  (but  not  later  than  August  1, 
1987),  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  any 
action  taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  an  International  Year  of 
the  Greenhouse  Effect  to  occur  in  calendar  year 
1991.  Such  report  shall  include  descriptions  of 
possible  international  missions  and  related  re- 
search and  educational  activities,  and  such  other 
activities  as  the  President  may  consider  appropri- 
ate. 

TITLE  II 
Short  Tith> 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Super- 
computer Network  Study  Act  of  1986". 

Findings 
Sec.  202.  The  CU>ngress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Federal  Government  has  established  su- 
percomputer facilities  at  United  States  universi- 
ties and  within  Federal  research  facilities  in 
order  to  make  supercomputer  services  widely 
available  to  the  academic  and  reserch  communi- 
ties; 

(2)  these  supercomputer  services  play  a  central 
role  in  the  advancement  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neering knowledge  in  the  United  States,  and  will 
become  even  more  important  to  research  in  the 
years  to  come: 

(3)  new  research  projects  and  new  efforts  to  im- 
prove communications  among  government,  uni- 
versities, and  industry  in  order  to  promote  the 
Nation's  future  competitiveness  will  require 
greater  transmissions  of  data  among  institutions: 

(4)  universities  around  the  Nation  are  connect- 
ed to  these  academic  and  Federal  supercomputer 
facilities  through  a  network  of  telecommunica- 
tions links  that  soon  may  be  unable  to  handle  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand  from  researchers: 

(5)  given  the  explosive  growth  in  supercom- 
puter activities  in  the  United  States,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  data  handling  protocols,  and  the  potential 
inability  of  current  networking  arrangements  to 
handle  this  growing  amount  of  communications, 
the  Federal  Government  must  ensure  the  develop- 
ment of  a  supercomputer  networking  policy  to 
meet  the  Nation's  current  and  future  needs; 

(6)  as  compared  with  traditional  telecommuni- 
cations technologies,  new  systems  such  as  fiber 
optic  technologies  appear  to  offer  remarkable  ad- 
vantages, including  much  higher  data  transmis- 
sion capacities,  lower  operating  expense,  greater 
reliability,  and  greater  security; 

(7)  a  fiber  optic  networking  system  for  academ- 
ic and  Federal  supercomputers  might  greatly  ben- 
efit both  the  research  community  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  United  States  communications 
technologies: 
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(8)  a  high  speed  networkis  likely  to  provide 
most  institutions  of  higher  learning  with  more 
equal  access  to  the  currently  limited  number  of 
United  States  supercomputer  centers;  and 

(9)  the  Congress  and  the  academic  community 
would  benefit  from  a  study  of  options  for  the 
future  networking  of  such  supercomputers  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Study  by  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"(>ffice")  shall  undertake  a  study  of  critical  prob- 
lems and  current  and  future  options  regarding 
communications  networks  for  supercomputers  at 
universities  and  Federal  research  facilities  in  the 
United  States.  The  study  shall  include  an  analysis 
of— 

(1)  the  networking  needs  of  the  Nation's  aca- 
demic and  Federal  research  supercomputer  pro- 
grams over  the  period  which  is  15  years  after  the 
ate  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  including  require- 
ments in  terms  of  volume  of  data,  reliability  of 
transmission,  software  compatibility,  graphics  ca- 
pability, and  transmission  security; 

(2)  the  benefits  and  opportunities  that  an  im- 
proved computer  network  would  offer  for  elec- 
tronic mail,  file  transfer,  and  remote  access  and 
communications  for  universities  and  Federal  re- 
search facilities  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  the  networking  options  available  for  linking 
academic  and  other  federally  supported  super- 
computers, with  a  particular  emphasis  on  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  if  any,  of  fiber  optic 
systems. 

(b)  The  Office  shall,  within  1  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  report  to  the  Ongress 
on  the  findings  from  the  study  undertaken  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Office  may,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such  hearings 
and  consult  with  such  representatives  in  academ- 
ic institutions,  the  business  community.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, associations,  and  individuals  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  considers  advisable. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instrumental- 
ity of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, including  independent  agencies,  shall 
furnish  to  the  Office,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office,  any  information  or  assist- 
ance the  Director  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  study  undertaken  in  accordance  with  this 
title. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee-reported  amend- 
ments be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
withdrawn. 

AIOENDMENT  NO.  2273 

(Purpose:  To  make  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute) 

Mr.  ENDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  in  behalf  of  Senators 
Hatch,  Danforth,  Kennedy,  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Gorton,  and  Riegle,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  for 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Gorton,  and  Mr.  Riegle, 
proposes  an  amendment  niunbered  2272. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987". 

AnTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, for  fiscal  year  1987.  the  sums  set  forth 
in  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 
$489,870,000. 

(2)  Engineering,  $172,470,000. 

(3)  Biological,  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sci- 
ences. $270,500,000. 

(4)  Geosciences,  $298,150,000. 

(5)  Scientific,  technological,  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  $47,030,000. 

(6)  Computer  and  Information  Science 
and  Engineering,  $122,980,000. 

(7)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment, $78,000,000. 

(8)  United  States  Antarctic  Program, 
$117,000,000. 

(9)  Science  and  Engineering  Education. 
$89,000,000. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  from  the  amount  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  not  less  than  $33,430,000  is  authorized 
only  for  purposes  of  the  Social  and  Econom- 
ic Sciences  Division; 

(2)  not  less  than  $49,870,000  is  authorized 
only  for  purposes  of  the  Behavioral  and 
Neural  Sciences  Division: 

(3)  not  less  than  $89,060,000  is  authorized 
only  for  purposes  of  the  Astronomical  Sci- 
ences Division;  and 

(4)  not  less  than  $11,500,000  is  authorized 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  College  Science 
Instrumentation  Program. 

AVAILABILITY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Appropriations  made  under  au- 
thority provided  in  sections  2  and  5  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  for  periods 
specified  in  the  Acts  making  the  appropria- 
tions. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  the  total  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  program  activities 
specified  in  this  Act  is  less  than  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  activities  under  this  Act,  all  such  au- 
thorized amounts  for  such  activities  or  their 
subactivities  shall  be  reduced  porportional- 
ly. 

OFFICIAL  EXPENSES 

Sec.  4.  From  appropriations  made  under 
authorizations  provided  in  this  Act,  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  may  be 
used  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  determination  of 
the  Director  will  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
by  section  2.  not  more  than  $700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  expenses  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  incurred  outside  the  United 
States,  to  be  drawn  from  foreign  currencies 
that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States. 


TRANSFERS  AITTHORIZED 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Funds  may  be  transferred 
among  the  categories  listed  in  section  2(a). 
so  long  as  the  net  funds  transferred  to  or 
from  any  category  do  not  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  amoimt  authorized  for  that  category 
in  section  2. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  may  propose  transfers  to  or 
from  any  category  exceeding  10  percent  of 
the  amount  authorized  for  that  category  in 
section  2.  An  explanation  of  any  such  pro- 
posed transfer  must  be  transmitted  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committees  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  proposed  transfer  may 
be  made  only  when  30  calendar  days  have 
passed  after  submission  of  the  written  ex- 
planation. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  3(a)(6)  of  the  National 
Science  Poimdation  Act  of  1950  (42  XSS.C. 
1862(aK6))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
the  collection,  interpretation,  and  analysis 
of  data  on  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
sources and  to  provide  a  source  of  informa- 
tion for  policy  formulation  by  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government;  and". 

(bKl)  Section  6  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1864a)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  after  the  section 
designation;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(2)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'Assistant 
Directors.  National  Science  Foimdation 
(4).". 

(c)  Section  10  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1869)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  within  the  limits 
of  funds  made  available  specifically  for  such 
purpose  pursuant  to  section  16.". 

(d)  Section  11  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  UJS.C.  1870)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (i); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(k)  during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987,  to  indemnify  grantees, 
contractors,  and  subcontractors  associated 
with  the  Ocean  Drilling  Program  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2354  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  all  approvals  and  certifi- 
cations required  by  such  indemnification 
made  by  the  Director.". 

TASK  FORCE  ON  WOMEN.  MINORITIES.  AND  THE 
HANDICAPPED  IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  establish  a  task  force  on  women,  minori- 
ties, and  the  handicapped  In  science  and 
technology  to— 

(1)  examine  the  current  status  of  women, 
minorities,  and  the  handicapped  in  science 
and  engineering  positions  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  In  federally  assisted  re- 
search programs; 

(2)  coordinate  existing  Federal  programs 
designed   to   promote   the  employment  of 
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women,  minorities,  and  the  handicapped  in 
such  positions; 

(3)  suggest  cooperative  interagency  pro- 
grams for  promoting  such  employment; 

(4)  identify  exemplary  State,  local,  or  pri- 
vate sector  programs  designed  to  promote 
such  employment:  and 

(5)  develop  a  long-range  plan  to  advance 
opportunities  for  women,  minorities,  and 
the  handicapped  in  Federal  scientific  and 
technical  positions  in  federally  assisted  re- 
search, and  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
participating  agencies  with  the  Committee 
on  Equal  Opportunities  in  Science  and  Engi- 
neering established  by  section  36  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization 
and  Science  and  Technology  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities Act  (42  U.S.C.  1885c),  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  task  force  established  by 
this  section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"participating  agency"  means— 

( 1 )  the  National  Science  Foundation: 

(2)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(3)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration; 

(4)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

(5)  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

(6)  the  Department  of  Defense: 

(7)  the  Department  of  Education: 

(8)  the  Department  of  Energy: 

(9)  the  Department  of  Commerce:  and 

(10)  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(cKl)  The  task  force  on  women,  minori- 
ties, and  the  handicapped  in  science  and 
technology  shall  be  composed  of  individuals 
appointed  by  participating  agencies  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  head  of  each  participating  agency 
shall  appoint  two  individuals  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  task  force.  If  an  appointed 
member  is  unable  to  serve  for  the  duration 
of  the  task  force,  the  head  of  the  participat- 
ing agency  who  appointed  that  member 
shall  appoint  another  individual  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

(3)  Task  force  members  may  be  appointed 
from  private  business,  academia,  profession- 
al associations,  or  nonprofit  foundations. 

(d)  The  task  force  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  on  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  head  of  each  participating  agency 
not  later  than  December  31.  1989. 

(e)  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  shall  call  the  first  meeting  of  the 
task  force  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  ensure 
that  each  participating  agency  has  appoint- 
ed two  members,  and  shall  assist  the  task 
force  to  meet  its  objectives. 

(fXl)  Members  of  the  task  force  not  oth- 
erwise employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred 
by  them  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
task  force. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  shall  make  provision  for  admin- 
istrative support  of  the  task  force,  and  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  heads  of 
other  participating  agencies  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  task  force. 

(g)  The  task  force  shall  terminate  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  1990. 

GKIZITHODSE  BmCT  REPORT 

Sk.  9.  The  President  shall,  at  the  earliest 
practical  date  (but  not  later  than  August  1. 
1987).  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
any  action  taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Year  of 
the  Greenhouse  Effect  to  occur  In  calendar 


year  1991.  Such  report  shall  include  descrip- 
tions of  possible  international  missions  and 
related  research  and  educational  activities, 
and  other  such  activities  as  the  President 
may  consider  appropriate. 

COMPUTER  NETWORK  STUDY 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Office")  shall  undertake  a  study  of 
critical  problems  and  current  and  future  op- 
tions regarding  conununications  networks 
for  research  computers,  including  supercom- 
puters, at  universities  and  Federal  research 
facilities  in  the  United  States.  The  study 
shall  include  an  analysis  of— 

(1)  the  networking  needs  of  the  Nation's 
academic  and  Federal  research  computer 
programs,  including  supercomputer  pro- 
grams, over  the  period  which  is  fifteen  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding requirements  in  terms  of  volume  of 
data,  reliability  of  transmission,  software 
compatibility,  graphics  capability,  and 
transmission  security: 

(2)  the  benefits  and  opportunities  that  an 
improved  computer  network  would  offer  for 
electronic  mail,  file  transfer,  and  remote 
access  and  communications  for  universities 
and  Federal  research  facilities  in  the  United 
States:  and 

(3)  the  networking  options  available  for 
linking  academic  and  other  federally  sup- 
ported research  computers,  including  super- 
computers, with  a  particular  emphasis  on 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  if  any,  of 
fiber  optic  systems. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  a  report  on  findings 
from  the  study  undertaken  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  needs  and  options 
regarding  communications  networks  for  uni- 
versity and  Federal  research  supercom- 
puters within  the  United  States:  and 

(2)  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  a  report  on  findings 
from  the  study  undertaken  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  needs  and  options 
regarding  communications  networks  for  all 
research  computers  at  universities  and  Fed- 
eral research  facilities  in  the  United  States. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  11.  Title  IX  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1959  (42  U.S.C.  1876  et 
seq.)  is  repealed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  (No.  2272)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  recommend  passage  of 
this  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Nation's  lead 
agency  for  guartmteeing  the  health 
and  progress  of  our  American  scientif- 
ic enterprise.  Since  1950,  NSF  has  sup- 
ported the  kind  of  basic  research  in 
science  and  engineering  which  is  a  cru- 
cial first-step  to  the  development  and 
implementation  of  new  technologies. 


Last  year  NSF  awarded  12,000  grants 
and  contracts  for  research  in  all  scien- 
tific and  engineering  disciplines  in 
more  than  2,000  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, nonprofit  institutions,  and  small 
businesses  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  accounting  for  about  28  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  support  for  re- 
search in  colleges  and  tiniversities,  the 
NSF  also  plays  a  major  role  in  the 
education  and  training  of  the  next 
generation  of  American  scientists  and 
engineers. 

NSF  is  also  a  large  part  of  our  total 
national  effort  to  improve  science  and 
mathematics  education  in  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  Activities 
such  as  teacher  institutes,  materials 
development,  and  sponsorship  of  Na- 
tional Science  Week  have  already  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  science  and  math  teaching  as 
well  as  to  the  public's  understanding 
of  the  key  role  science  plays  in  our  so- 
ciety today. 

In  short,  this  measure  authorizes 
$1,685  billion  for  the  research  and 
education  programs  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  level  represents  an  increase 
of  8.4  percent  over  the  fiscal  1986  pre- 
sequestration  level.  This  increase  in 
the  NSF  budget  for  basic  research  is 
especially  critical  now  as  the  United 
States  is  fighting  to  maintain  its  lead- 
ership in  science  and  technology  as 
well  as  in  the  world  economy. 

In  the  post-World  War  II  decades, 
new  technology  has  been  responsible 
for  nearly  half  of  all  productivity 
gains.  And.  while  productivity  in  the 
United  States  remains  high  in  abso- 
lute terms,  it  has  declined  relative  to 
that  of  Britain,  France.  West  Germa- 
ny, Japan,  and  Korea.  In  order  for  us 
to  compete  internationally,  we  must 
continue  to  support  the  basic  research 
and  education  activities  of  the  NSF. 
We  must  guarantee  the  base  for 
future  iimovation  and  development  as 
well  as  the  supply  of  qualified  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  time  to  stop 
funding  research,  and  we  can't  afford 
to  be  too  cheap  despite  the  pull  and 
tug  of  other  governmental  priorities. 
The  investment  we  make  in  basic  re- 
search and  science  education  in  the 
1980's  will  yield  substantial  dividends 
as  we  turn  into  the  year  2000.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  right  to  emphasize  sci- 
ence and  technology  as  key  not  only  to 
our  prosperity  as  Americans,  but  also 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
people  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2184  has  received 
considerable  scrutiny  and  has  been  fa- 
vorably reported  by  two  Senate  com- 
mittees. I  hope  all  Senators  will  join 
us  in  supporting  this  measure.  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Labor  Committee  and 
on  the  Commerce  Committee  for  their 
assistance  in  bringing  to  the  Senate 
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what  I  consider  to  be  an  excellent  bill. 
There  was  a  great  collegial  spirit  at 
work  on  this  bill  that  extended  beyond 
partisan  or  committee  lines.  I  might 
also  point  out  that  this  spirit  reached 
as  fsj-  as  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  we  consulted  with  members  of  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee during  our  discussions.  I  at- 
tribute this,  in  large  part,  to  oiu- 
shared  belief  in  the  importance  of 
NSF's  mission. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
measure  without  further  amend- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  bUl  to  au- 
thorize the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1987.  The  National 
Science  Foundation's  support  for  long- 
term  fimdamental  research  contrib- 
utes to  the  strength  and  well-being  of 
the  Nation  in  many  ways.  The  Nation 
benefits  from  significant  advances  in 
the  field  of  science  and  engineering, 
and  these  advances  contribute  to 
progress  in  many  important  areas  of 
Federal  responsibility,  such  as  health, 
environmental,  and  agricultural  re- 
search, national  defense,  and  our 
Space  Program. 

More  importantly,  however,  basic  re- 
search is  the  founclation  upon  which 
our  technologically  advanced  economy 
is  built.  Basic  research,  and  the  train- 
ing of  technology  personnel,  improves 
the  ability  of  American  industry  to  de- 
velop and  market  products  successful- 
ly in  the  international  marketplace. 
University  laboratories  are  the  source 
of  fundamental  understanding  and 
new  ideas  which  underlie  all  Impor- 
tant new  technology,  and  of  the  new 
scientists  and  engineers  we  need  to 
solve  important  national  problems. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  on  re- 
porting an  authorization  bill  at  the 
President's  request.  On  sequential  re- 
ferral to  the  Commerce  Committee, 
there  were  very  few  amendments  to 
the  bill.  I  sponsored  one  which  directs 
the  Director  to  allocate  an  additional 
$4  million  to  astronomical  sciences. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  rec- 
tify some  of  the  unfortunate  repercus- 
s\or\s  on  astronomical  research  of  the 
accident  involving  the  space  shuttle 
Challenger.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  funds  ground-based  as- 
tronomers, many  of  whom  also  con- 
duct research  funded  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
on  spaced-based  instruments.  The 
ChaMenger  accident  has  caused  a 
lengthy  delay  in  astronomers'  ability 
to  use  instruments  such  as  the  Hubble 
space  telescope,  which  was  to  have 
been  launched  in  the  fall  of  1986.  but 
which  now  will  not  be  launched  until 
at  least  mid- 1988.  These  astronomers 
must  continue  their  work  on  ground- 
based  instruments,  and  the  additional 
$4  million  is  intended  to  help  fund  this 
research. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4184.* 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues 
from  the  Commerce  and  Labor  Com- 
mittees in  proposing  this  substitute. 

It  is  a  good  proposal.  The  substitute 
authorizes  NSF's  fiscal  year  1987  oper- 
ations at  the  level  requested  by  the 
President.  Both  Senate  conmiittees  ap- 
proved that  request  in  our  respective 
versions  of  the  NSF  bill,  and  the 
figure  is  in  line  with  the  basic  assiunp- 
tions  of  the  budget  resolution.  I 
strongly  support  that  proposed  budget 
level  and  the  increases  it  includes. 
Never  before  have  NSF's  research  and 
education  programs  been  so  important 
to  our  country's  technological  com- 
petitiveness and  economic  future. 

Mr.  President,  until  last  year  we  en- 
countered tremendous  difficulty  in  en- 
acting an  NSF  authorization.  The  bill 
last  year  and  this  bill  before  us  today 
are  the  products  of  many  months  of 
negotiation  and  compromise  between 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee. The  procedure  that  we  have  estab- 
lished meets  aU  of  our  needs,  and  to- 
gether we  have  drafted  a  bill  that  well 
serves  the  needs  of  the  entire  scientif- 
ic commimity. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation, 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  and  hope  that  Congress  com- 
pletes action  and  sends  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  very  timely  way.« 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  support  the  pro- 
posed National  Science  Poimdation 
Authorization  Act. 

Within  this  bill  I  have  two  amend- 
ments, the  computer  network  study 
and  the  greenhouse  effect  report.  The 
first  amendment  was  originailly  intro- 
duced with  Senator  Gorton  as  S.  2594. 
It  calls  for  a  2-year  study  of  the  criti- 
cal problems  and  current  and  future 
options  regarding  communications 
networks  for  research  computers.  The 
second  amendment  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on 
the  actions  taken  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Year  of  the  Greenhouse 
Effect. 

Both  of  these  amendments  seek  new 
information  on  critical  problems  of 
today.  The  Computer  Network  Study 
Act  is  designed  to  answer  critical  ques- 
tions on  the  needs  of  computer  tele- 
communications systems  over  the  next 
15  years.  For  example,  what  are  the 
future  requirements  for  computers  in 
terms  of  quantity  and  quality  of  data 
transmission,  data  security,  and 
softwear  compatibility?  What  equip- 
ment must  be  developed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  high  transmission  rates  of- 
fered by  fiber  optic  systems? 

Both  systems  designed  to  handle  the 
special  needs  of  supercomputers  and 
systems  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
smaller  research  computers  will  be 
evaluated.    The   emphasis   is   on   re- 


search computers,  but  the  users  of  all 
computers  will  benefit  from  this  study. 
Today,  we  can  bank  by  computer,  shop 
by  computer,  and  send  letters  by  com- 
puter. Only  a  few  companies  and  indi- 
viduals use  these  services,  but  the 
number  is  growing  and  existing  capa- 
bilities are  limited. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  explosion 
of  computer  use  in  the  country,  we 
must  look  to  new  ways  to  advance  the 
state-of-the-art  in  telecommunica- 
tions—new ways  to  increase  the  speed 
and  quality  of  the  data  transmission. 
Without  these  improvements,  the  tele- 
communication networks  face  data 
bottlenecks  like  those  we  face  every 
day  on  our  crowded  highways. 

The  private  sector  is  already  aware 
of  the  need  to  evaluate  suid  adopt  new 
technologies.  One  promising  technolo- 
gy is  the  development  of  fiber  optic 
systems  for  voice  and  data  transmis- 
sion. Eventually  we  will  see  a  system 
of  fiber  optic  systems  being  installed 
nationwide. 

America's  highways  transport  people 
and  materials  across  the  country.  Fed- 
eral freeways  connect  with  State  high- 
ways which  connect  in  turn  with 
coimty  roads  and  city  streets.  To 
transport  data  and  ideas,  we  will  need 
a  teleconmiunications  highway  con- 
necting users  coast  to  coast.  State  to 
State,  city  to  city.  The  study  required 
in  this  amendment  will  identify  the 
problems  and  opportunities  the  Nation 
will  face  in  establishing  that  highway. 

The  second  amendment  provides  for 
a  Presidential  study  of  a  possible  inter- 
national year  of  the  greenhouse  effect. 
As  you  know,  the  buildup  of  atmos- 
pheric (»rbon  dioxide,  chlorofluoro- 
carbons.  and  other  trace  gases  is  caus- 
ing a  global  warming  that  could  have 
disastrous  results  on  sea  level,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  climate.  Rapid  deforest- 
ation around  the  world  is  compound- 
ing the  problem. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  slow  down 
and  stave  off  the  potentially  devastat- 
ing impact  of  the  greenhouse  effect. 
We  can  move  quickly  to  increase  re- 
search into  this  global  problem  by  es- 
tablishing an  international  year  of  the 
greenhouse  effect. 

The  concept  of  establishing  a  year  of 
study  to  focus  on  a  special  issue  or 
problem  brought  great  success  with 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  in 
1957.  That  year  led  to  the  measure- 
ment of  atmospheric  concentrations  of 
carbon  dioxide  which  continues  to  this 
day. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdation  Authorization  Act  of 

1987.«  

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  here  today  in  strong  sup- 
port of  S.  2184.  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
1987.  I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  will  view  this  legislation 
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with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  interest 
as  those  of  us  who  have  served  in  its 
authorizing  committees. 

In  an  era  of  budgetary  constraints 
and  economic  austerity  it  becomes  par- 
ticularly important  to  define  our 
spending  priorities  and  allocate  our  re- 
sources wisely.  In  my  view,  investing  in 
our  country's  future,  in  our  technolog- 
ical and  scientific  base,  is  not  only 
wise,  it  is  essential. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  independent 
Federal  agency,  NSP  has  the  unique 
responsibility  for  insuring  the  national 
health,  prosperity,  and  welfare  by  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  science  and  en- 
gineering. The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation accomplishes  this  mission 
through  the  support  of  research  and 
education  in  all  fields  of  science  and 
engineering  at  more  than  2,000  col- 
leges and  universities  across  the 
United  SUtes. 

Although  its  effort  is  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  national  effort  in  re- 
search and  development,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  is  the  primary 
source  of  support  for  these  activities 
in  our  Nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. This  community  is  the  principal 
performer  of  basic  research  in  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences  that  is 
the  basis  for  the  entire  R&D  enter- 
prise. In  fact,  research  funded  by  NSF 
not  only  provides  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel training  needed  by  industry 
and  academia.  but  has  led  to  many  de- 
velopments such  as  new  and  improved 
materials,  the  revolution  in  areas  of 
communications  and  microelectronics. 
advanced  computing  and  biotechnol- 
ogy. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  the  crit- 
ical responsibility  of  ensuring  that  our 
children  be  educated  in  science  and 
mathematics  at  an  early  age  so  that 
they  may  become  our  future  scientists 
and  engineers,  and  of  supporting  a 
steady  stream  of  graduate  students  in 
science  and  engineering  so  that  our 
technological  excellence  be  main- 
tained. 

For  those  of  us  who  consider  re- 
search and  education  among  our  top 
priorities,  it  was  particularly  pleasing 
to  note  that  the  administration  had 
requested  a  13-percent  increase  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Indeed, 
the  authorization  bill  before  us  today 
is.  in  my  opinion,  a  well  balanced  and 
fair  request  which  will  allow  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  fulfill  its 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2184  has  several 
important  features,  among  them  is  a 
slated  increase  of  $4  million  in  redi- 
rected funds  for  astronomy.  As  many 
of  us  know,  this  program  is  the  breed- 
ing ground  for  much  of  our  space-re- 
lated basic  research  and  it  also  fi- 
nances the  National  Radio  Astronomy 
Observatories,  lilce  the  one  in  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  at  Greenbank. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  my  colleagues  in  the  Labor 
and  Hmnan  Resources  Committee  for 
their  excellent  work  in  support  of  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  education.  Sen- 
ators Hatch,  Kerry,  and  Matsunaga 
have  all  paid  special  attention  this 
year  to  a  subject  that  is  of  great  inter- 
est to  me  as  well  as  to  them— the  sub- 
ject of  technology  educa'tion  and  pre- 
paring young  people  to  deal  with  an 
ever  more  technological  society.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  devote  even  more 
attention  in  the  future  to  this  impor- 
tant issue.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  Calendar  No.  717,  H.R. 
4184,  the  House  companion  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  4184)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  text  of  S.  2184,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  4184),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2184  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if 
he  is  in  a  position  to  confirm  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar: 

Calendar  No.  895,  George  R.  Salem; 
Calendar  No.  940,  William  F.  Ryan; 
Calendar  No.  941.  J.  Michael  Dorsey; 
Calendar  No.  942.  Manuel  H.  Johnson; 
Calendar  No.  943.  Donna  Pope;  Calen- 
dar No.  944.  Richard  H.  Francis;  Cal- 
endar No.  948,  Charles  R.  Simpson  III; 
Calendar  No.  949.  John  A.  Smietanka; 
Calendar  No.  950.  Robert  G.  Ulrich; 
Calendar  No.  951.  Lincoln  C.  Almond; 
Calendar  No.  953.  Reginald  Bartholo- 
mew; Calendar  No.  954,  Julian  Martin 
Niemczyk;  and  Calendar  No.  955.  John 
Hubert  KeUy. 

D  0050 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  beg  the 
distinguished  majority  leader's 
pardon.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  clearly 
understood  one  or  two  of  the  calendar 
order  numbers.  Would  he  kindly 
repeat  that  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  were  Calendar  Nos. 
895.  940.  941.  942.  943.  944.  948,  949, 

950.  951. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  go  back  to  948.  please? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  Calendar  No.  948, 
Charles  R.  Simpson  III;  949,  John  A. 
Smietanka;  950.  Robert  G.  Ulrich;  951, 
Lincoln  C.  Almond;  953,  Reginald  Bar- 
tholomew; 954.  Julian  Martin  Niemc- 
zyk; 955.  John  Hubert  Kelly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  that  the  majority 
leader  and  I  are  tracking  each  other 
precisely.  I  should  like  to  respond  in 
this  manner.  Of  the  calendar  orders 
stated  by  the  majority  leader,  the  fol- 
lowing are  agreeable  on  this  side  with 
respect  to  confirmation:  895,  940.  941, 
942,  943,  944.  945— no— 948.  949,  950, 

951.  That  is  as  far  as  I  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  in  doubt  about  945. 

Mr.  BYRD.  945  I  called  by  mistake. 
It  is  cleared  on  this  side,  but  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  did  not  call 
it  up. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  So  that  Cal- 
endar Nos.  953,  954.  and  955  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asks  the  clerk  if  there  is  any 
question  about  the  nominations 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  just  identified 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  confirmed  by  the  majority  leader. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Departhknt  op  Labob 

George  R.  Salem,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Solici- 
tor for  the  Department  of  Labor,  vice  Fran- 
cis X.  Lilly,  resigned. 

EXPORT-IlfPORT  BAKK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

William  F.  Ryan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
First  Vice  President  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  January  20,  1989, 
vice  John  A.  Bohn,  Jr. 

Depaktment  op  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

J.  Michael  Dorsey,  of  Missouri,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  vice  Warren  T.  Undquist,  re- 
signed. 

Federal  Reserve  System 

Manuel  H.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Preston  Martin,  resigned. 
Department  op  the  Treasury 

Donna  Pope,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Mint  for  a  term  of  5  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank 

Richard  H.  Francis,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
President  of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank,  vice  Joseph  S. 
Bracewell. 

The  Judiciary 

Charles  R.  Simpson  III,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  vice  Charles  M.  Allen. 
Department  op  Justice 

John  A.  Smietanlu,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment) 

Robert  G.  Ulrich,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment) 

Lincoln  C.  Almond,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Rhode 
Island  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint- 
ment) 

NOMINATION  OP  GEORGE  SALEM 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  George  Salem  to  be  the  Solicitor 
of  Labor.  Mr.  Salem  is  an  excellent 
candidate  for  this  position,  and  al- 
ready has  an  enviable  record  as  the 
Acting  Solicitor. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  held  a 
hearing  on  Mr.  Salem's  nomination. 
Although  Mr.  Salem  has  been  involved 
in  literally  tens  of  thousands  of  issues 
while  serving  as  the  Acting  Solicitor  of 
Labor,  one  issue  caught  the  attention 
of  one  member  of  the  committee— the 
Labor  Department's  handling  of  the 


ERISA  Advisory  Council's  Task  Force 
on  Terminations.  Questions  were 
raised  about  whether  any  laws  had 
been  violated,  and  accusations  were 
made  that  Mr.  Salem  might  have  run 
afoul  of  the  Department's  own  regula- 
tions by  granting  conflict-of-interest 
waivers  to  the  task  force  members  and 
allowing  the  task  force  to  meet  in  pri- 
vate. 

Testimony  received  at  the  hearing 
demonstrated  quite  clearly  that  Mr. 
Salem  had  properly  complied  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  in  the  is- 
suance of  the  waivers  and  in  allowing 
the  meetings  to  be  closed.  In  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics,  the  Director  of  that 
office  indicated  that  Mr.  Salem  had 
acted  properly,  responsibly,  and  com- 
mendably  in  the  handling  of  the 
matter.  In  fact,  the  Ethics  Office  went 
on  to  state: 

We  would  hope  more  agencies  would  assist 
their  advisory  group  members  In  under- 
standing the  appropriate  parameters  of 
their  actions  as  has  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Salem  was  unani- 
mously reported  from  the  committee  on 
June  25. 

Despite  the  glowing  review  by  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  and  the 
more  than  adequate  responses  provid- 
ed by  Mr.  Salem,  a  request  was  made 
for  an  investigation  of  this  matter  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  GAO  report  is  now  in,  and  it 
vindicates  Mr.  Salem  on  all  but  one 
count.  According  to  the  report,  the 
Task  Force  on  Terminations  was  not 
subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee Act  and  therefore  the  task 
force  was  not  required  to  comply  with 
the  balance  and  public  access  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  The  report  also  con- 
cluded that  once  the  Department  of 
Labor  decided  to  treat  the  task  force 
members  as  special  Government  em- 
ployees, the  Department's  actions,  in- 
cluding the  granting  of  waivers,  were 
appropriate.  The  report  also  notes, 
however,  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  should  have  resolved  the  em- 
ployee status  of  the  task  force  mem- 
bers and  addressed  the  conflict-of-in- 
terest issues  before  the  task  force  was 
allowed  to  begin  meeting,  instead  of 
during  the  meeting  process. 

While  the  delay  in  resolving  these 
issues  may  not  have  satisfied  totally 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics 
guidelines,  let's  be  fair  to  Mr.  Salem. 
Mr.  Salem  was  not  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol the  fact  that  the  task  force  began 
to  meet  before  he  became  involved. 
Those  of  lis  familiar  with  the  issue  all 
know  that  considerable  pressure  was 
placed  on  the  Department  by  some 
Members  of  this  body  for  an  expedited 
study  of  pension  plan  asset  reversions, 
and  the  Department  was  attempting 
to  do  all  it  could  to  satisfy  this  con- 
gressional directive. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Salem's  credit  that  de- 
spite this  pressure,  he  actually  stopped 


the  task  force  from  continuing  to  meet 
at  one  point  until  the  ethical  issue 
could  be  resolved.  In  addition,  the 
GAO  report  states  that  the  determina- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Salem  with  regard 
to  the  employment  status  and  confiiiA- 
of-interest  issues  were  correct,  despite 
the  delay. 

Mr.  Salem  has  performed  admirably 
as  Acting  Solicitor  of  Labor  since  last 
E>ecember.  He  has  provided  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  valuable  insight  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  that  have  been 
assigned  to  him.  On  the  basis  of  his 
performance  and  the  [>ositive  results 
of  what  has  become  a  very  thorough 
investigation  of  his  actions,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  voting  to 
confirm  his  nomination. 

NOMINATION  OP  VIOLLIAM  P.  RYAN 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  support  the  nomination  of  William 
F.  Ryan  to  be  First  Vice  President  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  Ryan,  a  resident  of  New  Jersey, 
brings  to  the  Bank  significant  experi- 
ence and  expertise  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national finance  acquired  during  a  dis- 
tinguished and  successful  career  in  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  Ryan  served  as  a  vice  president 
for  finance  for  Gulf  +  Western  Indus- 
tries. Before  joining  Gulf  -t-  Western, 
Mr.  Ryan  was  chief  of  international  fi- 
nance at  what  was  then  luiown  as  the 
Allied  Chemical  Corp.  His  career  in 
the  private  sector  commenced  with  the 
Irving  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ryan's  appointment  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  would  mark  a 
return  to  public  service  that  he  began 
as  a  foreign  service  officer  in  the  State 
Department.  Mr.  Ryan  served  here  at 
home  and  in  posts  in  Australia  and 
England. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  to  encourage 
American  exports,  and  to  combat  sub- 
sidized credit  granted  by  our  trade 
competitors.  I  think  Mr.  Ryan  will 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
Bank's  effort. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Ryan  will  bring 
to  Government  experience,  intelli- 
gence, and  wisdom.  It  is  heartening  to 
see  that  an  individual  of  Mr.  Ryan's 
status  is  wUling  to  leave  a  successful 
post  in  the  private  sector  to  serve  the 
Government  and  to  offer  to  the  public 
the  value  of  his  slulls. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  his 
nomination. 

NOMINATION  OP  RICHAKD  H.  PRANCIS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  30,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  0.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sounds reported  the  nomination  of 
Richard  H.  Francis  to  be  president  of 
the  Solar  Energy  and  Eiiergy  Conser- 
vation Bank  at  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Dr.  Francis  has  served  as  manager  of 
the  bank  since  June  1982.  He  had  pre- 
viously held  senior  positions  in  educa- 
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tional  and  housing  organizations  be- 
ginning in  1971,  and  prior  to  that  date 
he  served  for  20  years  as  an  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Dr.  Francis  is  a 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
and  he  received  his  masters  degree 
from  Yale  University  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  Solar  Energy  and  BMergy  Con- 
servation Bank  provides  loans  to  eligi- 
ble persons  through  the  States  and,  in 
some  instances,  through  local  commu- 
nities under  State  auspices.  These 
loans  may  be  used  for  solar  energy  or 
energy  conservation  projects. 

In  his  statement  before  the  commit- 
tee during  his  nomination  hearing.  Dr. 
Francis  described  his  implementation 
of  the  Bank's  program  during  the  past 
4  years.  He  said: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  program  I  have 
developed  has  restilted  in  a  very  effective  ec- 
onomical operation  which  has  precluded 
fraud,  waste  and  mismanagement,  thus  di- 
recting maximum  funding  toward  program 
objectives.  I  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, each  member  of  this  committee  and 
the  entire  Congress  that  I  have  attempted 
to  act  in  the  best  interest  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  whom  we  all  serve  to  imple- 
ment this  program  in  a  fair  and  effective 
manner  in  accordance  with  all  the  govern- 
ing statutes. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Francis  has  fully 
complied  with  the  committee's  rules 
requiring  submittal  of  a  financial  dis- 
closure report  and  a  detailed  informa- 
tion statement.  On  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, I  recommend  Senate  approval 
of  Dr.  Francis'  nomination. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

D  0040 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ABRAMOWrrZ  NOMINA^nON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
before  resuming  legislative  session,  it 
will  be  my  hope  that  we  could  confirm 
the  nomination  of  Morton  I. 
Abramowitz,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  We  had 
debate  and  vote  on  that  last  week. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Senator  Hzlms,  would 
permit  me  to  act  on  that  this  week. 
Maybe  I  misunderstood  the  Senator, 
but  I  would  hope  that  early  next  week 
we  could  dispose  of  this  nomination. 

There  are  others  we  may  not  be  able 
to  dispose  of  but  I  hope  we  can  do  that 
one. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M.. 
MONDAY,  AUGUST  4.  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  a.m.,  on  Monday,  August  4, 
1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
12:39  a.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  August  4.  1986.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  August  1.  1986: 

Department  op  Depemse 

Richard  P.  Godwin,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition, 
new  position. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Edward  A.  Burkhalter,  Jr.,  423- 
20-4762/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5148(b).  to  be  assigned  as  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of  the  Navy: 

Rear  Adm.  Hugh  D.  Campbell,  455-64- 
5114/2500  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Richard  M.  Dunleavy,  026-24- 
7148/1320,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  P.  Dunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Diego  E.  Hernandez,  349-28- 
5411/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  R.  Larson,  505-42- 
6639/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 


The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Paul  P.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  030-24- 
9234/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Edward  H.  Martin,  255-36- 
1526/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  (lower  half)  Paul  D.  Miller, 
XXX-XX-XXXX/1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  711,  to  be  reassigned  in  his  current 
grade  to  be  senior  Navy  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  a  position  of  importance  and  res[>on- 
sibility  designated  by  the  President  under 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  601: 

Vice  Adm.  Henry  C.  Mustin,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  593  and  8379,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Promotions  made  under 
section  8379  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
under  section  593  shall  bear  an  effective 
date  established  in  accordance  with  section 
8374,  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  (ef- 
fective dates  in  parenthesis): 

LINE  OP  the  air  PORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

MaJ.  Frederick  J.  Barratt,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (3/ 
27/86). 

Maj.  Harvey  R.  Chapman,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (5/ 
13/86). 

Maj.  Douglas  J.  Cossentine,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(5/27/86). 

Maj.  Richard  Drolet,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (4/5/ 
86). 

Maj.  Pat  C.  Fragile,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (5/7/86). 

Maj.  Stephen  W.  Groves,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (4/ 
6/86). 

Maj.  Melvin  N.  Hanna,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (5/1/ 
86). 

Maj.  Barney  L.  Hitt  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (4/1/ 
86). 

Maj.  Richard  A.  Kertz.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (4/19/ 
86). 

Maj.  Willima  E.  Mancini,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (4/ 
13/86). 

Maj.  Frank  J.  Romaglia.  XXX-XX-XXXX  (4/ 
9/86). 

Maj.  Walter  S.  Stashkiw,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (5/ 
3/86). 

Maj.  Kenneth  J.  Stromquist,  Jr.,  469-50- 
6182  (4/17/86). 

Maj.  Jackie  W.  Vaughn,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (4/6/ 
86). 

Maj.  Kenneth  E.  Voelker,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (5/ 
18/86). 

Maj.  Douglas  B.  Weber,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (5/6/ 
86). 


Maj.  Wynne  P.  Williams,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (4/ 
25/86). 

chaplains 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Gerald  A.  Puncheon,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (4/ 
29/86). 
Maj.  Larry  M.  Kirk,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (4/5/86). 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  James  R.  Caldwell,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (4/3/ 
86). 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Margaret  A.  Woods,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (5/ 
8/86). 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nonination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  1.  1986: 

Department  op  Depense 

M.  D.  B.  Carlisle,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 


spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  2.  1986: 

Department  op  Labor 

George  R.  Salem,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Solici- 
tor for  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Export-Import  Bank  op  the  United  States 

William  F.  Ryan,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
First  Vice  President  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  January  20,  1989. 

Department  op  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
J.  Michael  Dorsey,  of  Missouri,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Federal  Reserve  System 
Manuel  H.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  four 
years. 


Department  of  the  Treasury 

Donna  Pope,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Director  of 
the  Mint  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conservation 
Bank 

Richard  H.  Francis,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
President  of  the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy 
Conservation  Bank. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 

Charles  R.  Simpson  III,  of  Kentucky,  to 
be  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Western  District  of  Kentucky. 

Department  op  Justice 

John  A.  Smietanka.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Robert  G.  Ulrich,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

Lincoln  C.  Almond,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of 
Rhode  Island  for  the  term  of  four  years. 
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CONRAIK-  NOW  OR  NEVER 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  issues  which  remains  unresolved 
before  the  Congress  is  the  proposed  sale  of 
Corvail.  Much  has  been  written  in  recent 
months  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Govern- 
ment-owned freight  railroad,  and  I  would  like 
to  call  to  tfie  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  in  the  July  28  Barron's  which  suc- 
cinctly arxj  accurately  suggests  that  sellir>g 
Conrail  through  a  public  offering  Is  the  best 
and  only  route  available.  As  the  author  Robert 
Bleiberg  points  out,  such  a  plan  promises  to 
"keep  an  extraordinanly  farsighted  manage- 
ment at  the  tfwottle,  skirt  any  anticomp)etitive 
pitfalls  arxJ  in  the  end  probably  raise  more 
mor>ey  for  the  Federal  Treasury." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  goals  I  believe 
this  Congress  and  this  administration  should 
be  seeking  in  the  sale  of  Conrail,  and  I  fully 
agree  with  the  following  commentary  that  time 
is  running  out  for  making  real  and  meaningful 
progress  on  this  Issue.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  editorial  and  to  conskjer 
tf>e  warning  It  serxjs  if  we  fail  to  take  action. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Barron's.  July  28,  1986] 
ComtAiL's  PnTXJRK  Unless  thb  Line  Gets 

Out  of  Government  Hands,  It  Will  Have 

None 

(By  Robert  M.  Bleiberg) 
Bear  with  us  a  moment  while  we  quote 
from  our  favorite  source.  Five  weeks  ago,  on 
this  page,  some  sage  wisely  observed:  "The 
trend  is  your  friend,  as  they  run  around  pro- 
claiming in  the  commodities  pits,  but 
friends  can  t)e  fickle  .  .  .  the  greatest 
market  tides  have  eddies  and  ebbs." 

Accurate  in  terms  of  the  stock  market,  as 
we  have  seen  since  early  July,  the  point 
seems  to  hold  equally  true  of  other  sweep- 
ing tides  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Take  the 
global  toward  denationalization  (or  privat- 
ization) of  state-owned  companies  and  in- 
dustries, a  marvelous  idea  whose  time,  as  we 
repeatedly  have  told  our  readers,  has  finally 
come.  Here  and  there,  however.  Ixjth  at 
home  and  abroad,  it  apparently  has  hit  a  bit 
of  a  snag.  Thus,  in  Prance  a  lame-duck  So- 
cialist president,  briefly  at  least,  has  balked 
the  plans  of  the  newly  elected  center-right 
premier,  who  is  seeking  to  restore  the  com- 
mercial banking  business,  among  others,  to 
private  hands.  Similarly,  the  Anglo-Prench 
consortium  that  aims  to  finance  and  build  a 
tunnel  under  the  English  Chaimel  has 
deemed  it  expedient  to  postpone  until  fall  a 
proposed  $200-million-pound  international 
flotation  of  equity  in  the  project. 

The  biggest  roadblock  has  been  thrown  in 
the  path  of  the  proposed  divestiture  by  the 
U.S.  government  of  its  85%  stake  In  the 
Consolidated  Rail  Corp.  (or  Conrail.  as  the 
carrier  is  known  far  and  wide).  Last  winter. 


the  Senate,  by  a  sizable  majority,  approved 
the  sale  of  Conrail  to  the  Norfolk  Southern 
Corp.,  chosen  instrument  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  its  hard-driving 
Secretary,  Elizabeth  Dole.  However,  in  late 
spring,  while  making  its  tortuous  way 
through  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
proposed  transaction  ran  into  the  rigid  op- 
position of  Congressman  John  Dingell. 
Michigan  Democrat  who  heads  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  and.  for 
the  time  being,  has  been  derailed. 

Other  man-made  hazards  lately  have  sur- 
faced. Last  week,  for  example.  Sen.  John 
Danforth,  Missouri  Republican  who  runs 
the  Senate  Commerce,  Science  and  Trans- 
portation Committee,  jolted  Conrail  and  its 
management  by  proposing  to  divert  nearly 
half  of  its  ready  cash  into  a  program  to  pay 
some  of  the  bills  of  the  hard-pressed  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, a  legally  doubtful  move  that  would 
have  depleted  the  carrier's  finances  and  un- 
dercut its  plans  for  the  future.  Though 
cooler  heads  swiftly  prevailed,  the  hare- 
brained scheme,  by  no  means  the  first  (or 
probably  last)  of  its  kind,  remains  a  threat. 
Warned  Sen.  Danforth:  "It  could  be  a  race 
to  see  who  can  get  their  hands  on  the  cash 
first." 

If  the  sale  of  Conrail  falls  through,  the 
fault  will  lie  not  with  Congressman  Dingell. 
whose  position  (for  a  change)  strikes  us  as 
sensible,  but  rather  at  DOT's  door.  For  rea- 
sons that  might  have  looked  good  at  the 
time.  Secretary  Dole  two  years  ago  chose 
Norfolk  Southern  over  several  competitors 
in  a  bidding  contest  for  Conrail.  In  so-doing 
however,  she  rode  roughshod  over  the  pro- 
tests of  Conrail 's  management,  which,  after 
bringing  the  carrier  from  the  brink  of  ruin 
to  recovery,  naturally  wants  to  remain  in 
charge.  She  also  ignored  the  objections  of 
other  railroads  and  shippers,  which  view  the 
proposed  merger  as  a  blow  to  competition. 
Worst  of  all.  she  shrugged  off  a  rival  bid  for 
Conrail  made,  with  management's  blessing 
on  behalf  of  a  group  of  individual  and  insti- 
tutional investors  by  Morgan  Stanley,  which 
proposes  a  public  offering  of  Conrail's 
common  stock. 

Congressman  Dingell  (who  had  to  be  sold 
on  the  idea  of  privatization)  now  endorses 
such  an  approach.  Organized  labor,  manage- 
ment and  most  of  the  industry  also  have 
climbed  aboard,  leaving  Secretary  Dole  (and 
the  Reagan  Administration,  which  is  deeply 
l>eholden  to  another  Dole,  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader)  uncomfortably  on  the  freight. 

Too  bad.  After  weighting  the  pros  and 
cons,  this  publication  many  months  ago  con- 
cluded that  a  public  offering  was  the  right 
route  to  take.  Among  other  advantages,  it 
promised  to  keep  an  extraodinarily  farsight- 
ed management  at  the  throttle,  skirt  any 
anti-competitive  pitfalls  and  in  the  end 
probably  raise  more  money  for  the  federal 
treasury. 

Since  then,  the  case  for  going  public  has 
grown  stronger.  Despite  the  slowdown  in 
U.S.  business  activity.  Conrail  has  extended 
its  fine  operating  record— one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  by  the  way— another  year  or 
two,  thereby  undercutting  DOT  claims 
about  its  lack  of  viability.  Just  last  week. 


moreover,  in  a  decision  that  rocked  the  in- 
dustry and  jolted  Wall  Street,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  rejected  the  merger 
of  the  Santa  Pe  and  Southern  Pacific  as  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade:  a  decision 
that  casts  fresh  doubt  on  the  linkage  of 
Conrail  and  Norfolk  Southern.  More  than 
ever,  a  sale  of  stock  to  the  public  looks  like 
the  way  to  go. 

With  respect  to  divestiture,  the  going  (as 
noted)  to  date  has  l)een  tough.  DOT  and 
Conrail's  chief  executives  never  have  seen 
eye-to-eye:  Years  ago.  the  Department  un- 
successfully sought  to  break  up  the  road 
and  sell  it  as  scrap,  while  in  1984.  when  the 
bidding  got  serious,  management  went 
public  with  its  plan  for  a  public  offering, 
thereby,  in  effect,  cooly  defying  its  own 
l>osses. 

More  recently  the  lines  have  hardened.  A 
senior  executive  of  Norfolk  Southern  has 
branded  Morgan  Stanley's  consortium— an 
electric  group  of  nonprofit  institutions, 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  venture 
capitalisU,  money  managers  and  Sylvester 
Stallone,  who  is  listed  as  an  "entertainer"— 
a  bunch  of  "fast-buck  artists. "  while  Conrail 
has  settled  for  denouncing  the  opposition  as 
"opportunists. "  In  a  dazzling  display  of 
hardball.  Secretary  Dole  blocked  the  reap- 
pointment to  CoruTiirs  board  of  a  director 
who  seemed  to  be  siding  with  management. 
Now.  of  course,  the  deal  has  been  side- 
tracked in  the  House. 

What  will  get  the  stalled  transaction 
moving  again  remains  to  be  seen.  Norfolk 
Southern  can't  be  pleased  al>out  the  ICC 
ruling  on  Santa  Pe-Southem  Pacific,  which 
will  only  make  its  uphill  legislative  struggle 
harder.  In  turn,  the  White  House,  for  which 
the  divestiture  of  Conrail  has  become  a  key 
element  in  its  highly  touted  privatization 
drive,  reportedly  has  turned  more  receptive 
to  a  public  offering. 

What's  clear  is  that  divestiture  is  now 
overdue  and  that  time  may  be  running  out. 
On  the  first  count.  Secretary  Dole's  long- 
standing assertion  that  Conrail  needs  a 
strong  merger  partner  because  the  carrier 
can't  make  it  on  its  own  has  all  but  col- 
lapsed. In  1985  (after  adjustment  for  wage 
concessions  in  effect  the  previous  year), 
Conrail,  despite  lackluster  business  activity, 
actually  made  more  money  than  in  1984.  a 
skein  of  profitability  that  has  stretched 
through  the  first  six  months  of  1986  as  well. 
In  tacit  acknowledgement  of  its  progress— 
10  years  ago,  it  inherited  the  wreckage  of 
half-a-dozen  bankrupt  railroads  in  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest— bidders  have 
upped  the  ante  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Prom  day  one,  moreover.  Conrail  has  been 
in  the  van  of  the  move  toward  railroad  de- 
regulation. As  a  spokesman  once  told  a 
Senate  committee:  "Since  its  inception.  Con- 
rail has  taken  the  lead  in  making  the  rail  in- 
dustry more  competitive  and  responsive  to 
shipper  needs.  In  1980,  Conrail  led  the  fight 
for  the  Staggers  Act  and  ever  since  has  l)een 
aggressive  in  its  efforts  to  enhance  the  com- 
petition the  act  sought  to  bring  to  the  rail 
industry.  In  1981.  Conrail  withdrew  from 
the  rate  bureau  in  which  rates  had  been  set 
collectively  for  over  one  hundred  years.  To 
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this  day.  it  remains  the  only  railroad  to 
have  done  so. 

"In  1981.  Conrail  began  its  challenge  to 
the  'equalized  joint  rate"  system  under 
which  every  route  between  two  points,  re- 
gardless of  cost  or  efficiency,  is  priced  the 
same.  Against  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
those  who  l)enefit  from  this  anticompetitive 
scheme.  Conrail  has  fought  for  the  right  to 
price  its  services  independently  and.  there- 
fore, competitively.  Today.  Conrail  leads  the 
industry  in  developing  computer  technology 
to  facilitate  such  Independent  pricing. "  And 
to  judge  by  its  award-winning  ways— L. 
Stanley  Crane,  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  has  just  l)ecome  the  first  rail- 
road man  ever  to  receive  a  shippers' 
"Coruiie  Award"— transrwrtation-wise  it 
continues  to  break  fresh  ground. 

If  the  roadblocks  aren't  removed,  such 
progress  will  be  at  grave  risk.  Por  one  thing. 
Conrail's  failure  to  return  to  the  private 
sector  by  Dec.  31,  1986.  will  push  it  into 
hard  bargaining  with  organized  lalx)r  over 
three  years'  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  back  pay.  Por  another,  to 
judge  by  Sen.  Danforth's  move  to  tap  the 
company  till  (and  equally  abortive  and  ill- 
advised  earlier  raids),  protracted  delay  is 
bound  to  trigger  further  grabs.  (Some  televi- 
sion clown  has  even  suggested  that  Conrail 
fund  the  federal  war  on  drugs.)  In  which 
case  the  railroad  stands  in  danger  of  re- 
maining a  permanent  ward  of  the  federal 
government,  and.  sooner  or  later,  reverting 
to  a  physical  and  financial  wreck.  Let's  not 
turn  back  the  clock. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HERMAN  BROTMAN 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15,  a  na- 
tionally known,  valued  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
gerontology  and  a  long  time  friend  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Aging  Committees  passed 
away.  Herman  Brotman  died  at  the  age  of  75 
leaving  behind  a  beloved  wife,  a  multitude  of 
close  friends  and  associates  and  a  legacy  of 
his  life's  work  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  elderly 
population. 

As  an  original  member  of  the  House  Select 
Ck>mmittee  on  Aging,  I  have  had  the  direct 
and  indirect  benefit  of  Herman's  expertise 
when  he  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  com- 
mittee. However,  Herman's  interest  in  and 
concern  about  our  older  populatkjn  started 
back  in  1935,  when  as  a  young  man  in  his 
twenties,  he  was  assigned  to  work  on  the 
preparation  of  the  research  materials  for  what 
ultimately  became  the  Social  Security  Act. 

After  serving  in  the  United  States  Army 
during  World  War  II  in  Austria  and  receiving 
the  Army's  Award  for  Meritorious  Civilian  Serv- 
ice, Herman  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
late  1952  and  was  soon  involved  with  the 
problems  of  the  aged  through  special  studies 
and  by  joining  the  small  Special  Staff  on 
Aging  attached  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW,  Arthur  F.  Flemming. 

When  the  Administration  on  Aging  was 
formed  to  replace  the  special  staff.  Herman 
stayed  with  it  and  eventually  became  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  of  AOA.  During  these 
years,  one  of  his  many  notable  accomplish- 
ments was  the  authorship  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
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cans  Act,  first  enacted  in  1965.  This  act  liter- 
ally humanized  a  variety  of  services  for  the  el- 
derly. Other  achievements  focused  on  produc- 
ing publications  and  statistical  studies  and 
analyses  which  quk:kly  became  the  basic  liter- 
ature for  stu(ients  and  for  practicing  profes- 
sionals in  the  field  of  gerontology. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  Federal  service  in 
1973,  Mr.  Brotman  became  even  more  in- 
volved and  professionally  active  in  all  aspects 
of  gerontology.  He  served  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Senate  and  House  (Committees  on  Aging, 
and  to  several  major  research  companies, 
such  as  Mitre,  who  were  interested  in  various 
aspects  of  the  field  such  as  technological  aids 
for  the  aged,  and  housing  and  health  require- 
ments. In  addition,  he  served  on  advisory 
boards  for  such  governmental  groups  as  Area 
Agencies  on  Aging,  and  the  Virginia  Office  for 
the  Aging  in  Richmond.  He  lectured  at  various 
universities  throughout  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  elsewhere,  he  served  on  the  boards  of 
many  of  the  organizations  in  the  field  of  aging, 
and  wherever  there  was  a  need  for  his  first- 
hand knowledge.  His  professional  organiza- 
tion, the  Gerontological  Society,  recognizing 
his  tireless  and  dedicated  work,  voted  unani- 
mously to  give  him  their  first  Kent  Award. 
Among  the  last  special  tasks  he  agreed  to  un- 
dertake was  serving  on  the  task  force  author- 
ized by  the  Fairfax  County  Board  of  Supen^i- 
sors  to  prepare  projections  and  offer  recom- 
mendations for  essential  services  for  the 
county's  growing  aged  population.  Mr.  Brot- 
man, unfortunately,  passed  away  before  this 
undertaking  was  completed. 

Herman  Brotman  was  a  remarkable  man  in 
many,  many  ways.  His  background  was  one 
that  spoke  of  an  intense  desire  to  help  the 
aging  in  our  society,  but  his  personal  qualifica- 
tions were  what  made  him  so  loved  and  ad- 
mired. Herman  Brotman  provided  invaluable 
aid  to  me  in  my  capacity  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Services  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging.  His  coun- 
sel in  the  initial  development  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  was  part  of  the  reason  the  act 
has  been  an  unqualified  success  story  for  the 
past  20  years.  Herman's  guidance  and  advice 
was  key  in  the  development  of  almost  every 
piece  of  aging  legislation  to  come  out  of  the 
committee,  but  his  contributions  were  always 
presented  in  a  quiet,  subtle  way.  He  was  that 
type  of  man— low-key,  but  so  very  effective. 

The  loss  of  Herman  Brotman  is  felt  intense- 
ly by  all  those  who  were  honored  to  know  and 
work  with  him.  His  legacy  of  senrice  and  com- 
mitment to  the  elderiy  of  our  Nation  will 
endure  for  years  to  come.  He  blended  a  keen 
sense  of  foresight  with  practical  sense  of 
toaay's  world  in  his  woric  on  behalf  of  policy. 
As  we  approach  the  1987  reauthorizatran  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  we  will  often  pause 
to  reflect  on  how  far  we  have  come  with  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  When  we  make  this 
pause  we  will  also  reflect  on  the  singular  and 
vital  contributions  Herman  Brotman  made  to 
this  landmark  law  and  we  would  pay  no  great- 
er tribute  to  him  than  to  keep  this  t)ill  intact 
and  allow  it  to  grow  to  meet  the  increasing 
numt)er  of  seniors  who  need  its  services. 

Let  me  at  this  point  express  my  deepest 
condolences  to  his  devoted  wife  Sylvia  who 
was  his  partner  for  52  memorable  years.  We 
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share  her  k)ss  t>ut  assure  her  ttiat  his  was  a 
full  and  prcxjuctive  life  of  service  to  his  Nation. 


COST  OP  COMPLIANCE  WITH 
THE  PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENT  OP  1985 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
economk:  impact  study  recently  completed  t)y 
the  Department  of  Labor  [DOL]  estimating  the 
costs  State  and  local  governments  will  Incur 
as  a  result  of  compliance  with  tt>e  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1985  enacted  last 
fall. 

As  you  may  recall,  during  consideration  of 
H.R.  3530,  many  municipal  leaders  expressed 
concern  over  the  cost  of  the  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  requirements  act  Many  local 
government  associations  seemed  to  grossly 
overestimate  the  costs  and  created  a  furor 
which  made  reasonable  legislation  difficult 
There  were  some  claims  that  the  cost  of  com- 
plying with  the  act  would  run  into  billions  of 
dollars.  In  fact.  Secretary  of  Labor  William 
Brock  added  panic-stricken  fuel  to  tfie  fire 
when  he  cited  estimates  "as  high  as  $4  billkjn 
a  year"  in  testimony  t>efore  the  Senate  Lat)or 
Committee. 

Throughout  the  debate  last  fall,  I  maintained 
that  these  projections  were  exaggerated  and 
that  we  could  preserve  the  protections  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  [FLSA]  for  local  gov- 
ernment workers  while  easing  the  burden  on 
local  government's  budgets  and  giving  them 
greater  flexibility  in  managing  their  affairs.  In 
addition,  Secretary  Brock  was  repeatedly 
asked  to  provide  a  complete  and  quantifiable 
analysis  of  the  cost  issue.  It  was  regrettable, 
with  the  considerable  reputation  and  re- 
sources of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  that 
decisions  on  this  major  labor  statute  had  to  be 
made  without  definitive  information  from  the 
Secretary  of  Lat)or. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  DOL  has  at  long  last  coni- 
pleted  such  a  study,  providing  us  with  empiri- 
cal data  that  would  have  been  most  useful  8 
months  ago.  Nevertheless,  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  DOL  study  validates  the  con- 
clusions made  last  fall.  The  costs  of  FLSA 
compliance  for  local  governments  has  been 
manageable  and  reasonable. 

According  to  the  economic  impact  study, 
approximately  1 3.8  million  State  and  local  em- 
ployees were  brought  under  coverage  of  the 
FLSA  by  the  Garcia  decision.  But  as  a  resuH 
of  the  1985  FLSA  amendnf>ents.  whkih  permit- 
ted the  continued  use  of  compensatory  time, 
the  actual  cost  of  provkjing  State  and  l<xal 
government  employees  with  basic  labor  pro- 
tections is  estimated  by  the  DOL  study  to  be 
only  $216  million  for  the  first  year. 

Moreover,  the  DOL  concluded  that,  even 
without  the  1985  amendments,  the  FLSA's 
overtime  provisions  would  have  only  cost 
State  and  local  governments  an  estimated 
$733  million.  These  projectkjns  remain  far 
below  those  which  were  offered  last  year  by 
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local  government  associations  and  Secretary 
Brock. 

In  crafting  this  Important  legislation,  we 
sought  to  balance  the  interest  costs  of  both 
State  and  local  government  workers  and  tax- 
payers. Given  tfie  modest  costs  cited  in  the 
DOL  study,  we  have  accomplished  our  goal. 
We  fiave  extended  basic  latxjr  projections  to 
13.8  million  employees  while  saving  the  tax- 
payers over  $500  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  OOL's  ecorusmic  impact 
study  can  be  found  in  the  July  16  Federal 
Register  at  page  25710.  I  respectfully  submit 
a  summary  of  this  DOL  study  as  a  reminder 
that  basic  labor  protections  can  be  secured 
for  all  workers  without  burdenir>g  either  tfie 
taxpayer  or  the  employer. 

Department  or  Labor 

WAGE  AND  HOUR  DIVISION 

[29  CPR  Part  553] 
Application  of  the  Fair  LalK>r  Standards  Act 
to  Employees  of  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments 

Background 

After  the  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  Garcia  v.  San  Antonio  Metropoli- 
tan Transit  Authority  et  oL  iGarciaJ,  105  S. 
Ct.  1005  (February  19,  1985),  holding  that 
the  FLSA  may  constitutionally  be  applied  to 
State  and  local  governments,  representa- 
tives of  many  State  and  local  government 
employer  and  employee  organizations  iden- 
tified several  areas  in  which  they  believed 
they  would  be  adversely  affected  by  applica- 
tion of  the  FLSA.  On  November  13,  1985, 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1985  were  enacted  into  law.  These  amend- 
ments changed  certain  provisions  of  the 
FLSA  as  they  relate  to  employees  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  1985  Amendments  responded  to  many 
of  these  concerns  by  including  special  provi- 
sions in  the  FLSA  which  apply  only  to  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments. 
SummaTy 
The  1985  PI£A  Amendments  reduced  the 
fiscal  impact  on  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernments. The  fiscal  impact '  is  summarized 
as  follows: 

Overtime  Payroll  Costa 
Cost  of  Garcia  Decision  (1984  date 

reference) $733 

Savings  resulting  from  1985  Amend- 
ments ( 1985  data  reference) 517 

Remaining  Cost 216 

Table  111.— Estimated  schedule  of  fiscal  pay- 
ments to  meet  overtime  standards  for  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  toith  banking  of 
compensatory  hours  provided  under  the 
19SS  amendments 

[Millions  of  1985  dollmrsl      Pavment ' 

1986: 

April-June 119 

July-September 218 

October-December 237 

1987: 

January-March 289 

Estimated  fiscal  payments— April 

1986-March  1987 «  216 

April-June „ . 310 

July-September 310 
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October-Deceml)er 316 

1988: 

January-March 316 

Estimated  fiscal  payments— April 
1986-March  1988 '  313 

Projected  annual  cost  for  subse- 
quent years 332 

Projected  annual  savings  for  sub- 
sequent years »401 

Source:  Current  Population  Survey. 

'  Constant  person- hours  assumed. 

'  From  April  1986  through  March  1987  approxi- 
mately $216  million  will  be  paid  in  overtime  premi- 
um payment:  (rom  April  1987  through  March  1988, 
approximately  $313  million  will  be  paid  in  overtime 
premium  payments. 

» The  estimate  for  the  Gorcta  decision  was  $733 
million.  The  projected  annual  savings  estimate  as- 
sumes that  state  and  local  governments  did  not 
change  any  of  their  employment  practices  to  ac- 
commodate the  overtime  costs  associated  with  the 
decision. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND 
BANKRUPTCY  CODE 


■  The  1885  FLSA  Amendments  did  not  change  the 
status  of  minimum  wage  workers  in  relation  to  the 
Garxna  decision  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
use  of  volunteers.  Therefore,  there  is  no  minimum 
wage  payroll  cost  impact  estimated  for  the  1985 
FLSA  Amendments.  The  estimated  minimum  wage 
impact  of  the  Garcia  decision  for  calendar  year 
1M4  was  1396  mlUlon. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  17, 
LTV  Steel  Ck).  filed  for  bankruptcy.  On  July  17. 
thousands  of  LTV  employees  and  retirees, 
and  fcxmer  employees  on  disability,  had  their 
hospitalization  and  health  benefits  arfoitranly 
terminated. 

Chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  is  not 
just  being  used  for  legitimate  business  reorga- 
nization. Clearly,  It  is  t>eing  used  as  a  weapon 
to  take  away  the  t)enefits  of  the  working 
people  of  America.  Benefits  that  are  contract- 
ed in  good  faith— benefits  that  are  earned 
through  hard  work  and  loyalty  by  employees— 
these  are  benefits  that  should  be  protected 
during  reorganization;  Instead,  they  are  unfair- 
ly cast  aside.  As  a  result  of  the  LTV  situation, 
tfiousands  of  workers  in  my  district  found 
themselves  without  health  and  hospitalization 
coverage  simply  because  the  company  chose 
not  to  abide  by  a  contract  that  was  made  in 
gcxx)  faith.  Fortunately,  the  company  has 
made  arrangements  for  workers  to  receive 
health  and  hospitalization  coverage  through 
private  insurance  companies— but  at  an  in- 
creased cost  to  the  employee.  In  my  view,  the 
company  should  have  never  been  permitted 
to  cut  off  these  benefits  in  the  first  place. 
That's  why  I  am  intrcxjucing  legislation  which 
wouW  amend  title  1 1  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
to  prevent  companies  from  rejecting  hospitali- 
zation and  health  benefits  for  current  or 
former  employees.  These  employees  contrib- 
uted to  these  plans  and  they  should  be  treat- 
ed separately  and  these  benefits  as  sacred. 

With  10  of  the  top  12  steel  companies 
having  underfunded  pension  plans  and  the  fi- 
nancial ability  to  hire  $500-an-hour  lawyers, 
there  is  no  question  that  they  will  attempt  to 
change  compelling  existing  law  with  a  prece- 
dence-setting decision  of  a  Federal  judge. 
This  legislation  would  make  such  attempts 
futile  and  moot. 

In  closir>g,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  very 
leary  of  the  concentration  of  power  of  Federal 
judges  orKe  said:  "A  powerful  judge  c^n  take 
the  Constitution  and  mold  it  as  clay  in  his 
hand.  Thank  God  for  juries." 


August  1,  1986 

Dear  colleagues,  don't  leave  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  people  in  the  hands  of  one 
judge.  We  must  work  together  to  make  the 
policy  affecting  health  and  hospitalization  ben- 
efits crystal  clear.  On  behalf  of  the  American 
worker,  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  this  effort. 

H.R. 5298 
A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prevent  the  rejection  of  executory 
contracts  that  provide  hospitalization  and 
health  benefits  to  current  or  former  em- 
ployees of  the  debtor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 365  of  title  II.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "and 
(d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(d),  and 
(n)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

■(n)  No  executory  contract  that  provides 
for  hospitalization  or  health  benefits  for 
current  or  former  employees  of  the  debtor 
may  be  rejected. ". 


August  1,  1986 


MEXICO-A  NEIGHBOR  IN  CRISIS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  12th  In 
a  series  of  articles  that  I  have  submitted  over 
the  course  of  the  past  several  weeks  to  illus- 
trate the  current  crisis  in  Mexico. 

I  feel  it  is  critically  important  to  remember 
that  Mexico  is  not  some  distant  trouble  spot, 
but  rather,  our  friend  and  valued  neighbor  to 
the  south. 

In  today's  article,  Warren  Strobel  expresses 
concern  over  the  effect  of  Mexico's  problems 
on  United  States  foreign  policy.  Citing  eco- 
nomic problems  due  to  the  drop  in  oil  prices 
and  potential  political  turmoil  from  reported 
corruption  in  the  ruling  Institutional  Revolution- 
ary Party,  he  says  that  the  United  States  is 
underestimating  the  future  problems  that 
Mexico  can  cause  for  the  United  States.  In 
the  article,  Lawrence  Eagleburger,  an  ex-State 
Department  official,  calls  for  a  more  long-term 
United  States  foreign  policy  on  Mexico  and 
the  entire  Central  American  region  rather  tfian 
attempts  to  solve  short-term  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  July  28, 
1986] 
Mexico  to  Top  U.S.  Problem  List  By  Year 
2000.  Eagleburger  Warns 
(By  Warren  Strobel) 
Mexico  will  pose  the  United  States'  great- 
est foreign  policy  dilemma  before  the  year 
2000,  but  the  danger  is  largely  unrecognized 
by  U.S.  analysts,  a  former  state  department 
official  said. 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger.  former  under- 
secretary of  state  for  political  affairs  in  the 
Reagan  administration,  said  the  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  establishment  has  underestimat- 
ed not  only  Mexico's  growing  turbulence 
but  evolving  threats  to  the  NATO  alliance 
as  well. 


T  am  now  firmly  convinced  that  Mexico 
will  be  our  single  most  serious  foreign  policy 
problem"  by  the  end  of  the  century  or 
before,  said  Mr.  Eagleburger.  "It  is  a  cotin- 
try  that  Is  coming  apart  at  the  seams. 

T  can't  think  of  any  single  issue  that 
could  more  affect  the  way  we  look  at  the 
rest  of  the  world  than  growing  instability 
immediately  on  our  border,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  see  in  Washington  or  much  of 
anywhere  else  any  very  clear  thinking  on 
the  subject, "  he  said.  "I  don't  see  anybody 
looking  at  this  whole  as  a  major  strategic 
problem  for  the  United  States. " 

Mr.  Eagleburger,  president  of  Kissinger 
Associates  Inc.,  made  his  remarks  in  a 
luncheon  meeting  Friday  with  reporters  and 
editors  of  The  Washington  Times. 

He  said  Mexico's  internal  problems  have 
resulted  not  only  from  a  sharp  drop  in  its  oil 
revenues  and  a  corresfMjnding  debt  crisis, 
but  from  corruption  in  the  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party,  known  as  PRI,  which 
has  ruled  the  nation  for  57  years. 

Mr.  Eagleburger  said  there  is  a  "clear  rela- 
tionship" between  Mexico  and  Central 
America  where,  in  Nicaragua,  U.S.-backed 
resistance  forces  are  fighting  the  Marxist 
Sandinista  government. 

Although  the  rebels  are  unlikely  to  defeat 
the  Soviet-  and  Cuban-backed  Sandinistas 
in  the  near  term,  it  is  important  to  maintain 
pressure  on  Managua  to  blunt  that  govern- 
ment's expansionist  aims,  Mr.  Eagleburger 
said. 

U.S.  foreign  policy,  however,  suffers  from 
an  apparent  inability  to  be  consistent  and 
take  a  long-term  view.  Instead,  it  views 
problems  in  "snippets,"  he  said. 

This  short-range  policy  perspective  also 
imperils  the  U.S.  alliance  with  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  in  a  greater,  and  more 
unrecognized,  danger  than  ever  before,  said 
Mr.  Eagleburger,  who  joined  the  State  De- 
partment in  1957. 

While  the  United  States  takes  a  necessari- 
ly global  view  of  foreign  policy,  "Europe 
more  and  more  is  found  contemplating  its 
navel,  less  and  less  concerned  about  what 
takes  place  outside  the  confines  of  Europe," 
he  said. 

"We  are  seeing  the  beginnings,  more  than 
the  beginnings,  of  a  deterioration  in  the 
trans-Atlantic  relationship,  which  over  time 
can  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  way  we 
do  our  foreign  policy  business, "  Mr.  Eagle- 
burger said. 


THE  PERES-HASSAN  SUMMIT 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1986 
Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
Middle  East  is  a  different  place  than  It  was 
last  week:  a  region  more  hospitable  to  the 
seeds  of  peace  that  have  been  cultivated  so 
carefully  by  King  Hassan  of  Morocco  and 
Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  of  Israel.  Their 
historic  2-day  summit  meeting  is  a  signal 
event  that  demonstrates  the  vast  potential  for 
diplomacy  and  cooperation  that  tnily  exists  for 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors.  Courage,  con- 
viction, and  determination  can  transform  that 
potential  into  the  most  forceful  reality. 

The  Hassan-Peres  discussions  are  signifi- 
cant in  several  respects.  The  dream  realized 
by  the  (Damp  David  accords  and  the  peace 
treaty  between  Israel  and  Egypt  remains  very 
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much  alive— indeed,  for  6  years  It  has  steadily 
defied  the  consistent  efforts  by  the  enemies 
of  peace  to  kill  it. 

Second,  there  is  but  one  path  toward  peace 
in  the  region:  direct,  face-to-face  negotiations. 
Only  through  dialog  can  progress  be  made; 
only  through  discussions  can  legitimate  differ- 
ences tje  bridged;  only  with  diplomacy  can 
pr(}gress  be  achieved.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
example  set  by  King  Hassen— recognizing  the 
utility  and  wisdom  of  meeting  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel— will  encourage  leaders  from 
other  countries  to  meet  with  Israel's  leader- 
ship. 

Third,  there  is  growing  support  for  the 
forces  of  moderation  in  the  Middle  East.  King 
Hassan's  bold  initiative  was  strongly  endorsed 
by  President  Mubarak  of  Egypt— a  particularty 
welcome  statement- and  received  support 
from  both  Palestinian  leaders  on  the  West 
Bank  and  King  Hussein  of  Jordan.  There 
appear  to  be  encouraging  signs  that  momen- 
tum from  the  Peres-Hassan  summit  can  lead 
to  joint  undertakings,  on  other  fronts,  with 
those  who  truly  want  to  wage  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

For  all  its  real  and  symbolic  significance, 
the  Hassan-Peres  summit  remains  a  new  and 
fragile  endeavor  in  the  region.  The  immediate 
and  hostile  reaction  of  some  nations  highlights 
the  profound  difficulties  in  sustaining  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East.  Syria,  for 
example,  continues  to  resist  efforts  for  peace 
at  every  step  of  the  way.  It  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  King  Hassan  felt  it  necessary  to 
resign  his  post  as  President  of  the  21  nation 
Arab  League  as  a  result  of  this  pressure.  The 
United  States  can  play  a  critical  role  in 
strengthening  this  delicate  process.  Consist- 
ent and  effective  diplomatic  efforts  on  our  part 
with  other  Arab  nations  can  help  cement  the 
initiative  started  last  week.  This  goal  should 
be  an  important  ingredient  in  our  dialog  with 
other  Arab  States  and  African  countries  that 
have  shown  an  openness  to  negotiations  and 
peace  in  the  region. 

This  is  also  a  moment  of  triumph  for  Prime 
Minister  Peres.  Mr.  Peres  has  once  again 
demonstrated  the  lengths  to  which  Israel  will 
go  to  obtain  that  most  cherished  and  intangi- 
t>le  objective  of  his  people:  acceptance  by  Is- 
rael's nelghlrors.  At  every  opportunity  the 
Prime  Minister  has  made  clear  his  determina- 
tion to  forge  a  better  future  for  Israeli  and 
Arab  alike.  His  leadership  is  an  Inspiration  to 
all  people  of  goodwill. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  result  from  this 
extraordinary  summit  meeting.  But  we  do 
know  that  a  dramatic  step  has  been  taken  by 
the  allies  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  This  is 
a  moment  for  commitment  and  rededication 
by  all  Involved  in  this  dynamic  process. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THOSE  WHO 
FOUGHT  DISEASE— AND  DIS- 
CRIMINATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  and 
homxed  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  millions  of 
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persons  in  this  Nation  with  a  cancer  history 
who  have  fought  both  the  disease — and  em- 
ployment discrimination.  These  brave  and 
c:ourageous  men  and  women  throughcxit  this 
Nation  have  had  to  endure  the  battle  against 
cancer,  only  to  be  subject  to  the  susequent 
fight  against  employment  discrimination.  It  is  a 
national  outrage  that  cannot  be  alk)wed  to 
continue. 

For  almost  3  years,  I  have  been  involved  In 
the  fight  to  outlaw  this  grievous  Injustice. 
During  this  time,  I  have  received  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  phone  calls  and  letters  from 
people  across  the  entire  country  wfio  fiave 
shared  their  own  personal  story  with  me.  At 
this  time,  I  wish  to  share  just  a  few  of  tfiese 
stories  with  my  colleagues. 

Barbara  Serviss  is  25  years  old.  At  the  age 
of  18,  she  was  diagnosed  as  having  Hodg- 
kins's  disease.  She  was  treated  successfully 
and  has  been  disease  free  since  that  time — 
over  6  years.  Barbara  Serviss  was  denied  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department.  She  received  a  score  of  over  90 
percent  on  her  written  exam,  and  passed  both 
the  medical  and  agility  tests.  Yet,  she  was 
denied  a  job  solely  on  the  t>asis  that  she  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  on(»  had  cancer, 
and  lucky  enough  to  have  conquered  it. 

James  K(X)pman  was  fired  from  his  jcjb  as 
president  of  the  Phoenix  Forging  Co.,  after 
t)eing  diagnosed  as  having  pancreatic  cancer. 
He  had  an  impeccable  work  and  performance 
record  during  his  many,  many  years  of  serv- 
ice. Yet,  he  was  fired  because  the  company 
did  not  want  "a  president  who  was  going  to 
die."  That  was  almost  4  years  ago. 

Gary  Wells  was  demoted  and  then  forced 
into  disability  retirement  from  a  company  he 
wishes  to  have  remain  anonymous  because 
he  still  receives  some  payments  from  them.  In 
April  1984,  Mr.  Wells  was  diagnosed  as 
having  Hodgkins  disease.  He  began  chemo- 
therapy treatments,  but  scheduled  them  on 
Fridays  after  work,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
his  job.  Two  months  later,  he  was  demoted 
without  warning  from  the  vice  presidency  of 
the  company,  to  the  job  of  a  division  manager. 
In  January  1985,  he  was  given  an  ultimatum 
from  his  company— either  retire  earty  on  dis- 
ability, or  you  will  be  fired.  Ironically,  Mr.  Wells 
was  not  eligible  for  Social  Security  disability 
because  his  doctor  does  not  consider  him  dis- 
abled. 

This  represents  a  mere  snapshot  of  tfie 
people  who  have  contacted  me  to  tell  me  of 
their  bout  with  cancer,  and  subsequent  fight 
against  employment  discriminatkjn.  Yet,  I  be- 
lieve  these  stories  adequately  portray  the 
plight  of  the  cancer  survivor  with  respect  to 
our  Natk>n's  workplace. 

One  out  of  every  five  persons  with  a  cancer 
history  face  employment  discrimination.  Obvi- 
ously, this  is  not  an  isolated  or  hypothetical 
problem.  It  Is  a  natkjnal  tragedy,  a  grievous 
violatkjn  of  civil  and  human  rights,  that  must 
be  eliminated. 

And  so,  it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
recognize  the  spirit,  the  determination,  and  the 
courage  of  persons  with  a  t^ncer  histcxy — 
who  often  must  fight  both  the  disease  and  so- 
ciety's prejudice,  discrimination,  and  miscon- 
ceptk>ns.  These  people  truly  sen^e  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all. 


r>    n^9f\rf\ 
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If  I  have  learned  only  one  fact  since  my  in- 
volvement In  the  fight  to  outlaw  employment 
discrimination  against  persons  on  the  basis  of 
cancer  history,  it  is  this — it  is  imperative  that 
we  permit  arvj  encourage  these  people  to 
remain  fully  Integrated,  productive,  and  active 
members  of  society,  and  tfie  workplace. 


CUTTING  BLACK  YOUTH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  JiUy  31,  1986 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  wkJely 
known  that  black  male  youths  have  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  rate  of  unemployment  than  white 
youths  in  our  society.  Although  many  reasons 
have  been  offered  for  this  wide  disparity,  gov- 
ernment offk:ials  are  still  searching  for  a  solu- 
tk>n  to  this  problem. 

In  an  attempt  to  obtain  some  answers  as  to 
wtiy  this  situation  exists,  the  National  Bureau 
of  EcorK>mk:  Research  conducted  a  survey  of 
young,  inner-city  black  men  living  in  economi- 
cally distressed  areas  In  Boston.  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  Their  findings  were  analyzed  by 
researchers  from  several  universities  and  the 
results  were  presented  in  a  report  "The  Black 
Youth  Employment  Crisis,"  published  this 
month  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  overview  of  the  report 
appeared  in  the  July  20,  1986  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  I  bring  this  article  to  the  at- 
tentkjn  of  my  colleagues  for  their  information 
and  consideration. 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  20.  1986] 

Cutting  Black  Yodth  Unemployment- 
Create  Jobs  That  Pay  as  Well  as  Crime 
(By  Richard  B.  Preeman) 

The  United  States  has  an  enviable  record 
for  increasing  employment  in  the  past  15 
years  for  most  groups  of  workers,  but  not 
for  young  black  men. 

Lacking  skills  and  facing  a  desperate 
shortage  of  jolw  with  career  prospects, 
many  young  black  men  consider  street  life 
an  attractive  and  rational  alternative  to  the 
normal  working  world.  Many  have  serious 
drug  and  drinking  problems,  and  are  deeply 
involved  in  crime— in  1980,  according  to 
Census  Bureau  figures,  more  than  4  percent 
of  black  men  aged  20  to  29  were  in  jail. 
Many  more  simply  waste  their  youth  hand- 
ing around  street  comers. 

Despite  some  recent  improvement,  black 
youth  employment  remains  at  disastrous 
levels.  In  1985.  with  economic  recovery  in 
full  swing,  only  36  percent  of  black  male 
youths  aged  18  and  19  and  60  percent  of 
those  aged  20  to  24  were  employed,  com- 
pared with  51  percent  of  18-  and  19-year- 
olds  and  77  percent  of  20-  to  24-year-olds  15 
years  earlier.  Nearly  one-half  of  16-  to  24- 
year-old  black  men  had  no  work  experience 
at  all  in  1984.  Even  compared  with  Europe- 
an countries  with  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, such  as  Britain  or  Belgium,  jobless- 
ness among  young  black  Americans  is  stag- 
gering and  shows  no  signs  of  improving. 

What's  wrong?  What  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  situation? 

To  try  to  answer  these  central  and  diffi- 
cult questions,  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  developed  a  survey  to  illu- 
minate the  economic  lives  of  young,  inner- 
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city  black  men  living  in  poverty  areas  in 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  The 
survey  was  conducted  in  1979  and  1980  by 
Mathematica  Inc.,  a  private  survey  research 
company.  Initial  worries  that  the  youths 
would  l>e  uncooperative  and  in  some  cases 
dangerous  proved  false:  83  percent  of  those 
contacted  gave  detailed  answers  al)out  what 
they  did  with  their  time,  their  work  experi- 
ence and  goals,  family  background,  church- 
going,  participation  in  crime  and  other  sen- 
sitive activities.  Researchers  from  several 
universities  analyzed  the  data  and  the  re- 
sults have  just  been  presented  in  "The 
Black  Youth  Employment  Crisis."  published 
this  month  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

While  the  research  did  not  uncover  a 
"magic  policy  bullet."  it  did  provide  an  in- 
sight into  the  policies  and  programs  that 
probably  would  or  would  not  make  a  signifi- 
cant dent  in  the  problem  of  black  youth  job- 
lessness. Perhaps  the  most  important  find- 
ing was  that  there  is  no  single  cause  of  the 
problem  and  fence  no  single  solution. 
Rather,  joblessness  among  young  black  men 
is  part-and-parcel  of  other  social  patholo- 
gies that  go  beyond  the  labor  market,  in- 
cluding youth  crime,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  residual  employer  discrimination  and 
performance  on  the  job.  particularly  atwen- 
teeism. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  the  bulk  of  the  youths  are  serious 
about  seeking  jobs.  Indeed,  they  want  the 
same  kinds  of  jol>s  at  the  same  wages  that 
other  young  persons  receive.  But  they  have 
trouble  getting  those  jobs. 

For  example,  we  asked  youths  "How  will- 
ing are  you  to  take  a  job  at  different  levels 
of  pay?"  and  "Would  you  take  a  full-time 
job  not,  if  it  were  as  a  laborer  in  a  factory 
at—?"  Various  hourly  wage  levels  were  sug- 
gested in  the  latter  question,  beginning  at 
$2.50  and  rising  until  the  respondent  indi- 
cated an  acceptable  wage. 

Their  answers  showed  that  young  black 
men  from  the  inner  city  are  as  willing  to 
work  at  given  levels  of  pay  as  are  white 
youths— the  average  unemployed  youth  said 
he  would  work  for  $4.47  an  hour,  compared 
with  $4.59  an  hour  for  the  average  unem- 
ployed white  youth.  However,  when  they 
held  a  job,  the  same  black  youths  were  paid 
an  average  of  $4  an  hour,  compared  with 
$4.75  for  the  white  youths. 

While  they  are  willing  to  work  at  jolw  and 
wages  comparable  to  those  of  white  youths, 
they  are  generally  unwilling  to  take  worse 
or  lower-paying  jol)s  despite  higher,  unem- 
ployment. Indeed,  the  major  difference  be- 
tween black  and  white  youth  employment 
experiences  is  in  the  ability  to  obtain  work 
rather  than  the  ability  to  hold  a  job  once  it 
is  found.  Black  youths  were  half  as  likely  to 
find  work  in  a  two-week  period  than  were 
white  youths.  When  out  of  work,  moreover, 
the  typical  inner-city  black  youth  was  more 
likely  to  spend  his  time  hanging  out  or 
watching  TV  than  engaging  in  activities 
likely  to  enhance  job  prospects. 

An  important  alternative  to  work  for 
youths  in  general,  and  for  black  youths  in 
particular,  is  crime.  In  the  N.B.E.R.  survey, 
32  percent  of  the  youths  thought  they  could 
earn  more  from  criminal  "street"  activity 
than  from  legitimate  work.  In  addition.  21 
percent  of  the  youths  admitted  to  drug 
usage  l)eyond  marijuana  and  16  percent  to 
drinking  significant  amounts  of  alcohol. 

Youths  who  committed  crimes,  who  used 
drugs  or  drank,  who  saw  crime  as  a  relative- 
ly lucrative  alternative  to  work  and  who 
perceived  the  risk  and  the  penalties  of  l>eing 
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caught  as  modes,  had  markedly  lower 
chances  of  being  in  school  or  of  holding  a 
job.  As  a  policy  matter,  these  other  social 
problems  must  also  be  addressed  in  any 
major  effort  to  come  to  grips  with  the  black 
youth  unemployment  problem. 

We  also  found  that  youth  joblessness  is 
connected  to  the  family's  welfare  status. 
Black  youths  from  welfare  homes  with  the 
same  family  income  and  otherwise  compara- 
ble to  youths  from  non-welfare  homes  had  a 
much  worse  experience  in  the  job  market. 
Youths  living  in  public  housing  projects  also 
did  less  well  than  youths  living  in  private 
housing.  Thus,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  19-  to  24-year-old  who  received  no 
public  assistance  and  who  did  not  live  in 
public  housing  was  28  percent  in  1979. 
Among  those  from  families  on  welfare,  the 
unemployment  rate  rose  to  43.8  percent. 
And  among  those  whose  families  collected 
welfare  and  lived  in  public  housing,  the  un- 
employment rate  soared  to  52  percent. 

Clearly,  the  current  welfare  system— lack- 
ing programs  or  incentives  to  promote  em- 
ployment—is doing  nothing  to  correct  job- 
lessness. And.  evidently,  isolating  the  poor 
in  the  noisy,  chaotic  and  crime-ridden  envi- 
ronment of  public  housing  projects  is  just  as 
harmful  for  youth  employment.  Lake  the 
very  worst  inner-city  neighborhoods,  the 
projects  l)ecome  magnets  for  the  most  vio- 
lent and  crime-prone  youths,  who  have  al- 
ready been  kicked  out  of  school  and  alien- 
ated from  society.  It  is  not.  to  say  the  least, 
an  atmosphere  in  which  middle-class  values 
about  work  can  take  hold. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  research  found 
that  a  significant  proportion  of  black 
youths  were  taking  steps  to  escape  from 
their  proverty  status.  These  youths  tended 
to  go  to  church  more  often  than  others 
(though  their  professed  religious  beliefs 
were  not  markedly  different  from  others) 
and  they  tended  to  have  greater  occupation- 
al aspirations  than  others. 

Also  youths  from  families  in  which  other 
members  worked  also  tended  to  do  better, 
though  it  is  unclear  whether  this  represents 
an  improved  ability  to  find  jobs  because  of 
lietter  information  or  "connections"  or 
merely  a  stronger  work  ethic  instilled  by  the 
family  experience.  Whatever  the  answer, 
factors  that  raise  job  holding  and  family 
stability  among  black  adults  may  offer  an 
important  "indirect"  approach  for  improv- 
ing the  job  chances  of  black  youths. 

The  survey  results  demonstrate  clearly 
that  some  popular  policy  initiatives,  particu- 
larly 'enterprise  zones"  that  would  attract 
businesses  to  distressed,  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods, do  not  appear  likely  to  raise  black 
youth  employment  significantly.  The  study 
found  that  black  youths  living  in  Chicago 
close  to  factories  and  jol>s  had  only  margin- 
ally better  employment  experience  than 
those  living  far  away  from  jobs.  At  the  bor- 
derline between  the  black  and  white  areas 
of  the  city,  moreover,  the  white  youths  got 
the  jobs,  suggesting  that  race,  education 
and  cultural  factors  not  space,  are  what 
count. 

Another  oft-mentioned  policy  initiative,  a 
youth  subminimum  wage,  does  not  look 
much  more  promising.  The  minimum  wage 
has  fallen  markedly  relative  to  average 
wages  in  recent  years  without  any  noticea- 
ble ameliorative  effect.  Employers  are  more 
interested  in  whether  a  youth  will  work 
hard  and  show  up  on  time  than  in  saving  20 
or  30  cents  an  hour. 

Even  the  "trickle  down  "  effect  of  creating 
more  jotw  is  unlikely  to  be  the  cure  that 
some  would  like  to  t>elieve.  One  of  the  sur- 
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prising  findings  of  the  survey  was  that  71 
percent  of  the  youths  who  were  not  em- 
ployed and  not  in  school  thought  they  could 
obtain  a  minimum-wage  job  either  very  or 
somewhat  easily.  The  problem  is  not  one  of 
creating  jobs,  but  of  creating  jobs  that  offer 
career  opportunities  that  dominate  alterna- 
tive opportunities,  such  as  crime. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the 
market  is  not  a  major  determinant  of  youth 
joblessness.  In  the  survey,  inner-city  black 
youths  in  Boston,  a  city  with  a  relatively 
strong  labor  market,  had  an  employment 
rate  some  10  points  higher  than  the  rate  for 
their  counterparts  in  Chicago  or  Philadel- 
phia, and  Boston  youths  appear  to  be  doing 
even  better  than  that  in  the  current  Boston 
l>oom.  However,  while  economic  expansion 
can  raise  black  youth  employment  signifi- 
cantly it  will  not,  by  itself,  bring  about  full 
employment  for  them. 

The  overall  picture  of  the  black  youth  em- 
ployment situation  that  emerges  from  this 
research  effort  is  one  in  which  black  youth 
clearly  want  to  work,  but  only  at  jobs  and 
with  wages  that  are  comparable  to  those  re- 
ceived by  their  white  counterparts.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  increased  job  market  competi- 
tion from  women  and  other  groupw.  and  an 
increasingly  disadvantageous  family  back- 
ground, black  youths  have  had  trouble  ob- 
taining such  jolw.  Many  have  been  led  into 
alternative  ways  of  obtaining  money  "on 
the  street "  and  have  l>een  involved  in  crime, 
drugs  and  other  activity  that  will  not  get 
them  back  on  track.  The  growth  of  welfare 
households  in  which  no  adults  work  seems 
also  to  have  exacerbated  the  problem, 
either  liecause  of  its  effect  on  contacts  and 
information  or  its  effect  on  attitudes  and 
"work  ethic." 

If  there  is  one  theme  that  emerges,  it  is 
that  a  broad  range  of  public  and  private  ac- 
tivities are  needed,  along  with  a  strong  job 
market,  to  improve  black  youth  employ- 
ment. While  the  research  suggests  that 
black  youths,  like  others,  respond  rapidly  to 
market  incentives,  changing  the  incentives 
will  require  much  more  than  traditional  job 
training  programs  and  antidiscrimination 
activity.  And  major  progress  will  not  l)e  pos- 
sible without  a  strengthening  of  public  and 
private  social  institutions,  ranging  from 
schools,  churches  and  community  organiza- 
tions to  the  welfare  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS  ACT 
OF  1986 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I,  along 
vwth  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  [Mr. 
Fish],  am  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
give  teeth  to  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
national agreements  ever  entered  into  by  the 
United  States.  The  formal  name  of  that  agree- 
ment is  the  "(Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of 
the  Development,  Production  and  Stockpiling 
of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction."  It  is  also 
refened  to  as  the  "Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention," and  as  both  names  imply,  its  pur- 
pose has  been  to  ensure  that  the  horrors  of 
biological  warfare  will  never  be  visited  upon 
mankind. 
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By  way  of  background,  the  United  States,  in 
1969,  unilaterally  renounced  the  use  of  biolog- 
ical weapons  and  pledged  to  destroy  its  exist- 
ing stockpile.  Coterminously,  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  were  drafting  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention.  In  1 972,  the  administra- 
tion endorsed  the  convention,  and  by  the  time 
the  convention  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  in  1975,  the  United  States  had  de- 
stroyed all  biological  weapons  in  its  posses- 
sion. This  policy  of  renunciation  remains  the 
official  policy  of  the  United  States.  In  1984, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
stated. 

The  United  States  does  not  and  will  not 
possess  biological  or  toxin  weapons.  We  will 
not  develop  such  weapons  nor  assist  others 
to  do. 

The  purpose  of  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention  is  to  prohibit  the  development, 
prcxJuction,  stockpiling,  acquisition  or  retention 
of  first,  biological  agents  or  toxins  of  types 
and  in  quantities  that  have  no  justification  for 
peaceful  purposes,  and  second,  weapons, 
equipment  and  means  of  delivery  designed  to 
use  such  agents  or  toxins  for  hostile  pur- 
poses. 

The  convention,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
102  nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  spe- 
cifically requires  each  party  to  take  all  meas- 
ures necessary  to^  prevent  and  prohibit  within 
its  territory,  under  its  jurisdiction,  or  under  Its 
control  anywhere,  the  activities  proscribed. 

The  Carter  administration  submitted  legisla- 
tion to  this  end,  which  I  introduced  in  1980. 
Regrettably,  this  administration  has  not  seen 
fit  to  submit  similar  legislation.  Because  we 
are  convinced  that  this  matter  should  not  and 
cannot  admit  of  further  delay,  we  have  crafted 
a  bill,  modeled  closely  on  the  1980  bill,  to 
bring  the  United  States  into  conformity  with  its 
international  obligation. 

Our  legislation  would  subject  to  stiff  fines 
and  potential  life  imprisonment  anyone— 
whether  a  private  individual,  a  corporation,  or 
a  government  official— who  knowingly  devel- 
ops, produces,  stockpiles,  transfers,  acquires, 
retains  or  possesses  any  agent,  toxin  or  deliv- 
ery system  for  the  purpose  of  causing  mass 
destruction,  or  who  assists  a  foreign  state  or 
international  organization  to  manufacture  or 
otherwise  acquire  any  agent,  toxin  or  a  deliv- 
ery system  for  such  purpose.  This  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  legislation.  Remari<ably,  there 
presently  is  no  Federal  statute  that  directly 
prohibits  and  punishes  those  who  would  use 
biological  weapons  to  wreak  devastation  on 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
definitions  of  the  various  technical  terms,  au- 
thorizes the  Attorney  General  to  seize  and  de- 
stroy biological  agents,  toxin  and  weapons 
and  to  obtain  Injunctions  against  those  plan- 
ning to  produce  or  use  such  contrat)and.  Fi- 
nally, and  very  importantly,  our  bill  makes 
clear  that  the  use  of  biological  entities  for 
peaceful  purposes  is  not  prohibited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  biological  weapons  are  fully 
the  equal  of  nuclear  weapons  in  terms  of  the 
horrors  they  can  cause.  The  rapid  advances 
recently  made  in  gene-splicing  technology 
gives  science  the  ability  to  create  super  orga- 
nisms that  combine  the  most  deadly  features 
of  a  variety  of  organisms.  And  t>ecause  deadly 
biologcal  agents  can  be  carried  in  a  container 
as  small  as  a  test-tube,  and  therefore  can 
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easily  be  hidden,  tMOlogical  weapons  can  be 
smuggled  into  the  United  States  more  easily 
than  any  other  type  of  weapon  of  mass  de- 
struction. In  that  sense,  they  are  a  terrorist's 
dream. 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Louria,  chairman  of  tfie  De- 
partment of  Preventative  Medicine  and  Com- 
munity Health  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical 
School,  has  written  about  what  could  happen 
if  an  E.  coli  bacterium  were  combined  with,  for 
example,  aconitine  (a  toxin  derived  from  cer- 
tain plants)  and  tetradotoxin  (produced  by 
puffer  fish)  to  produce  a  deadly  new  bacteri- 
um: 

The  following  could  be  a  realistk:  scenario 
for  1990:  A  foreign  agent  or  a  terrorist  dumps 
a  vial  containing  billions  of  these  bacteria  into 
the  water  supply,  so  that  the  drinking  water  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  contains  a 
small  number  of  tfiese  vicious  bacteria  per 
quart.  Their  adherence  capacities  will  alkjw 
them  to  displace  the  benign  E.  coli  bacteria 
normally  in  the  gut.  Victims  will  not  necessarily 
exhibit  any  dianhea  or  other  intestinal  mani- 
festations. As  far  as  the  intestines  are  con- 
cerned, this  organism  will  be  accepted  as  part 
of  the  normal  bacterial  flora.  Even  if  recog- 
nized, the  new  E.  (X>li  will  be  resistant  to  anti- 
biotics. Once  it  grows  in  numt)er,  silently  but 
relentlessly,  it  will  start  to  produce  toxins  in 
significant  amounts— not  one  toxin,  but  two  or 
perhaps  three  or  more,  each  capable  of  caus- 
ing disability  or  death.  Its  ability  to  colonize 
the  the  intestines  will  make  it  able  to  spread 
from  person  to  person. 

The  result— catastrophe  rivaling  the  black 
plague  or  cholera  or  the  1918  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza. Millions  would  die  and  medical  sci- 
ence would  be  helpless.  The  development  of 
antidotes,  vaccines,  or  new  antibiotics  might 
take  years.  Even  if  a  vaccine  were  developed, 
the  terrorists  could  introduce  another  orga- 
nism with  new  toxins. 

Dr.  Louria's  grim  scenario  is  anything  but  far 
fetched.  Even  without  using  recombinant  DNA 
techniques,  a  variety  of  mrcro-organisms  al- 
ready exist  in  nature  that  can  be  used  to 
produce  frightening  biological  weapons. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  must  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  prevent  the  use  of  biological 
weapons.  Even  if  the  United  States  had  never 
ratified  the  biol(jgical  weapons  convention  our 
duty  to  outlaw  these  repugnant  instruments  of 
destructkjn  would  be  clear.  That  we  also  have 
an  international  obligation  under  the  terms  of 
the  Convention  presents  an  equally  powerful 
reason  for  moving  forward  in  this  area  without 
further  delay. 


TOUGHER  TRADE  POLICIES 
NEEDED 


HON.  WES  WATKINS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 
Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  is 
in  desperate  need  of  an  effective  trade  policy. 
This  able  body  has  approved  a  comprehen- 
sive trade  package  that  takes  a  step  in  the  di- 
rection that  is  needed  to  establish  a  policy 
that  will  mean  export  enhancement,  employ- 
ment and  growth  in  the  ecorwmy. 
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Let  not  the  people  of  this  country  be  de- 
ceived when  ttwy  hear  of  sporadic  agree- 
ments being  reached  prior  to  a  crucial  veto 
override  ttiat  could  force  the  administration  to 
look  at  this  issue.  The  administration  is  lead- 
ing the  American  public  down  a  path  of  de- 
ception by  canrHxiflaging  the  trade  Issue  with 
false  hopes  of  agreements  with  Hong  Kong, 
Korea,  arxj  Taiwan.  Most  of  its  agreements 
are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
written.  In  fact,  the  information  that  I  have  in- 
dicates tf>e  agreement  reached  with  Hong 
Kong,  a  major  supplier  of  textile  and  apparel 
imports,  is  significantly  more  generous  to 
Hong  Kong  than  the  current  agreement.  Is  this 
the  trade  policy  of  this  country?  Every  Ameri- 
can should  be  outraged  at  an  administration 
that  will  by  trade  weaken  this  country  one 
segment  at  a  time. 

Every  day  that  passes  without  a  tougher, 
consistent  trade  policy  means  a  continued 
erosion  of  the  U.S.  industrial  base  and  a  de- 
cline in  the  standard  of  living  for  future  gerv 
erations. 

It  is  embanassing  for  the  President  to  sup- 
port trade  reform  after  the  policies  he  imple- 
mented have  resulted  in  our  country  increas- 
ing its  trade  deficit  from  $36.3  billion  in  1980 
to  $148.5  billion  in  1985  and  our  Nation  be- 
coming a  debtor  nation  for  the  first  time  since 
1914.  Furttwr,  we  are  not  only  a  debtor  nation 
but,  \t\e  vwrld's  largest  debtor  nation. 

The  time  is  now  for  the  President  to  initiate 
an  oil  import  fee  to  save  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry but  not  wait  and  time  such  action  to 
elect  Republicans  to  the  Senate.  It's  ironic, 
ttiat  the  administration  advocates  a  huge  mili- 
tary budget  at  the  price  of  our  standard  of 
living  but  has  pushed  trade  policies  that  very 
well  may  make  United  States  defenseless  if 
we  must  depend  on  foreign  oil  to  support  the 
military.  The  fact  is  that  if  our  forces  were  nrK>- 
bilized  today  that  we  woukln't  have  the  oil 
production  or  refining  capacity  to  carry  out  our 
mission  for  any  extended  period  of  time.  Since 
1981,  domestic  refinery  capacity  has  plunged 
in  tt>e  United  States  while  imports  of  refined 
products  have  escalated  to  an  all-time  high. 
Just  this  morning,  the  petroleum  trade  defrcit 
figures  released  by  the  Ck)mmerce  Depart- 
mertt  for  tfie  month  of  June  confirm  tfiat  con- 
tinued trend. 

Tfie  Jur>e  trade  figures  indk:ated  orKe  more 
the  Natk)n  had  imported  more  agriculture 
products  than  had  been  exported.  In  May,  the 
United  States  became  an  Importer  of  agriculture 
products  for  the  first  time  in  20  years.  Agricul- 
ture f»ad  t)een  the  only  consistent,  positive 
figure  to  offset  the  deficit.  The  administration's 
approach  to  the  trade  problem  has  changed 
the  one  remaining  arnJ  sustaining  factor.  No 
action  indicates  to  me  that  this  administration 
may  not  consider  a  trade  deficit  a  problem.  I 
hope  that  is  not  the  case. 

The  Presklent  needs  to  lead,  not  stand  kJly 
by  unilaterally  disarming  our  Nation  wtttKiut  a 
trade  policy.  Our  natwnal  security  and  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  Americans  are  at  stake.  Mr. 
President  a  $170  billion  trade  deficit  projected 
for  1986  if  tfie  trend  continues  is  a  reason  for 
a  firm  polk:y  in  trade.  The  only  polk:y  exhibited 
so  far  is  one  of  unemployment  guaranteed  for 
the  people  of  Anierica.  Stop  the  rhetoric  and 
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help  pass  a  comprehensive  trade  package 
before  the  end  of  the  Congress. 


August  I  1986 


August  1.  1986 


A  WARM  WELCOME  FOR 
CONGRESSMAN  ALTON  WALDON 


CONTRADICTIONS 


HON.  JIM  MOODY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  JtUy  31,  1986 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us,  at 
one  time  or  another,  have  come  across  an 
editorial,  a  letter,  or  heard  a  speech  that 
synthesises  our  own  thoughts  so  clearty  that 
we  observe,  "I  couldn't  have  said  it  better 
myself."  The  editorial  in  today's  New  York 
Times  is  such  an  item  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  31,  1986] 
Contradictions 

When  the  Supreme  Court  recently  upheld 
the  right  of  the  states  to  regulate  private 
sexual  conduct,  it  inflamed  people  who  l)e- 
lieve  in  privacy,  gratified  people  who  dislike 
homosexuals— and  gave  new  force  to  some 
striking  contradictions  in  American  atti- 
tudes. 

These  can  l>e  framed  as  questions: 

Why  is  it  that  the  people  most  outraged 
when  government  puts  its  hand  in  your 
pocket  for  taxes  are  often  the  people  quick- 
est to  applaud  when  government  sticks  its 
nose  into  your  bedroom? 

Why  is  it  that  the  people  who  believe 
most  fiercely  in  capital  punishment  are 
often  the  same  people  who,  proclaiming  the 
right  to  Ufe.  most  bitterly  oppose  alwrtion? 

Why  is  it  that  the  people  most  opposed  to 
giving  welfare  assistance  to  distraught 
young  mothers  are  often  those  who  fight 
hardest  against  providing  sex  education  and 
contraception  to  poor  teen-agers? 

The  answer  in  each  case  is  that  these  may 
not  be  contradictions  at  all.  For  what  they 
demonstrate  best  is  not  inconsistency  about 
life  but  consistency  about  punishment. 

In  this  view,  crime  attsolutely  must  not 
pay.  The  state  should  kill  murderers,  no 
matter  that,  oh  dear,  it  sometimes  kills  the 
wrong  man.  Sin  must  not  pay.  The  careless 
teen-age  girl  should  t>ear  the  badge  and 
burden  of  her  shame,  no  matter  how  little 
she  really  knows  atwut  sex  and  no  matter 
how  incapable  she,  a  child,  is  of  raising  a 
baby.  To  those  of  this  Puritan  persuasion, 
government  has  a  sol)€r  duty.  Par  from  get- 
ting off  people's  backs,  it  should  impose  a 
strict  moral  harness. 

Others  of  us  are  left  to  believe  that  it  is 
barljarous  for  the  state,  prone  to  error,  to 
kill.  We  are  left  to  believe— to  know— that 
thousands  of  babies  are  conceived  out  of  pa- 
thetic ignorance  or  a  misguided  hunger  to 
be  taken  seriously.  And  when  it  comes  to 
sexual  conduct  between  consenting  adults  in 
their  own  homes— well,  if  that's  not  privacy, 
what  is? 

Government  often  must  legislate  and  en- 
force morality,  but  whenever  it  does,  it  tilts 
inescapably  toward  conformity  and  venge- 
ance. Yet  when  the  very  definition  of  life, 
liberty  and  happiness  is  In  dispute,  it  is  gov- 
ernment's duty  to  tilt  Instead  toward  diver- 
sity and  compassion. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  great 
pride  that  I  introduced  Alton  R.  Waldon,  Jr., 
to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  June 
29.  I  have  a  deep  personal  respect  for  Al, 
and  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  joined  us  as  a 
colleague  and  a  fellow  lawmaker. 

We  are  a  nation  which  for  the  most  part 
offers  great  opportunity  to  those  who  work 
long  enough  and  hard  enough  to  make  it. 
Only  in  this  country  is  it  possible  to  rise  up 
from  humble  t)eginnings  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  of  success.  When  this  happens,  we 
can  all  take  pride,  because  it  is  evidence  that 
hope  need  never  be  in  vain,  that  the  future  is 
ours  to  make. 

Al  Waldon  grew  up  in  the  melting  pot  of 
Queens,  NY.  His  old  neighborhood  was  a 
hard-working  community  made  up  of  people 
from  every  corner  of  the  world.  Immigrants 
who  traveled  from  Europe  settled  in  Queens 
with  the  dream  of  building  a  new  life  in  Amer- 
ica. They  were  joined  by  black  Americans, 
Hispanics  and  people  from  the  islands  of  the 
Caribt)ean.  When  Al  was  growing  up,  he 
could  walk  down  the  street  on  a  given  day 
and  hear  a  dozen  languages  being  spoken. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty  might  as  well  have  been 
located  in  his  old  neighborhood. 

Al's  beginnings  were  humble.  His  father 
worked  hard,  and  his  mother  raised  three 
sons.  They  knew  the  hard  reality  of  poverty, 
but  a  strong  family  structure  brought  them  sta- 
bility and  a  high  sense  of  values.  The  Waldon 
boys  grew  up  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  at- 
tended public  schools,  and  were  imbued  with 
a  deep  t>elief  in  achievement.  It  is  this  kind  of 
background  that  made  Al  Waldon  what  he  is 
today.  He  is  a  good  man  who  has  never  for- 
gotten where  he  comes  from. 

Al  Waldon  is  a  man  who  loves  people,  and 
his  career  is  one  of  dedicated  sen/ice  to  the 
public.  He  rose  up  the  ranks  from  a  police  offi- 
cer to  police  captain.  He  was  commissioner  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  and  was  counsel  to  the  Office  of 
Mental  Retardation  and  Developmental  Dis^ 
ability.  Al  eventually  ran  successfully  for  a 
seat  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  and 
served  for  two  terms.  He  has  a  sincere  sensi- 
tivity for  people  that  is  very  rare  these  days. 

While  Al  Waldon  is  a  man  of  energy  and 
hope,  he  knows  that  a  great  deal  of  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  He  has  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  how  young  people  need  role  models  to 
look  up  to.  He  knows  that  the  scourge  of 
drugs  is  a  seductive  temptation  to  youngsters 
who  see  little  opportunity  in  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. And  he  cries  inside  when  children 
abandon  their  schools  and  take  to  the  streets 
because  no  one  has  pointed  the  way  out  of 
tfie  streets. 

The  people  of  New  York's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  will  be  ably  represented  by  Con- 
gressman Waldon.  They  will  have  a  7-day-a- 
week  Representative  wtio  will  work  compas- 
sionately and  diligently  on  their  behalf.  He  is  a 


product  of  American  hope,  and  he  is  living 
proof  that  the  American  Dream  still  exists.  I 
welcome  Al  Waldon,  and  I  wish  him  the  best 
of  luck. 


U.S.  NEEDS  TO  RATIFY  TREATY 
TO  PREVENT  INTERNATIONAL 
CHILD  ABDUCTIONS 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  inter- 
national child  abductions  has  developed  into  a 
serious  problem  here.  Over  the  past  3  years, 
the  number  of  such  kidnapings  known  to  the 
State  Department  has  risen  from  677  to 
2,184,  an  alarming  increase.  There  have  been 
two  such  tragic  cases  in  my  own  Ninth  Con- 
gressk>nal  District  in  California.  Unfortunately, 
the  State  Department  does  not  have  authority 
to  compel  the  return  of  the  child  from  a  non- 
custodial parent  outside  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  has  already  agreed  to  provide 
safety  for  our  youngsters  on  the  domestic 
front.  We  have  passed  both  the  Parental  Kid- 
naping Prevention  Act  and  the  Missing  Chil- 
dren's Assistance  Act.  The  time  has  come  to 
focus  on  protecting  American  children  on  the 
international  level. 

Within  the  United  States,  if  a  child  is  taken 
from  his  noncustodial  parent  to  another  State, 
the  courts  located  in  tfie  State  where  the  child 
has  tteen  taken  cannot  overturn  the  original 
custody  decree  and  grant  custody  rights  to 
the  noncustodial  parent.  However,  once  a 
child  is  taken  to  a  foreign  country,  that  country 
can  exercise  independent  jurisdiction  based 
upon  the  child's  presence  in  their  territory. 
The  foreign  country  can  overturn  American 
court  orders  and  grant  custody  rights  to  the 
parent  who  currently  has  the  child.  Thus,  child 
custody  dispute  settlements  are  not  necessar- 
ily valid  outskie  the  United  States. 

On  October  24,  1980,  after  4  years  of  con- 
sideration, the  Hague  Convention  was  unani- 
mously adopted  at  the  14th  session  of  the 
Hague  Conference  on  Private  International 
Law.  The  convention  t>asically  provides  that 
upon  application  by  an  aggrieved  parent  to 
the  central  authority  of  the  country  to  which 
the  child  has  been  taken,  a  wrongfully  re- 
moved child  is  to  be  promptly  returned  to  the 
country  of  its  habitual  reskJence,  thus  restor- 
ing the  status  quo  before  the  abduction  took 
place.  The  convention  stipulates  that  each 
participating  country  is  required  to  establish  a 
national  central  authority  responsible  for  re- 
ceiving and  processing  parental  requests. 

The  Hague  Convention  was  developed  to: 
First,  secure  the  prompt  return  of  children 
wrongfully  removed  to  or  retained  in  any  con- 
tracting state;  and  second,  ensure  that  rights 
of  custody  and  of  access  under  the  law  of 
one  contracting  state  are  effectively  respected 
In  the  other  contracting  states. 

Unfortunately,  the  convention  is  currently  in 
force  in  just  five  countries:  Canada,  Portugal, 
France,  Switzeriand,  and  Hungary.  Some  of 
the  other  countries  that  originally  signed  the 
treaty  but  have  yet  to  ratify  It  are  the  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Spain,  and 
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Greece.  The  Department  of  State  claims  that 
atx>ut  one-half  of  the  requests  for  assistance 
in  finding  children  taken  from  the  United 
States  Involve  atxjuctions  to  countries  whk:h 
participated  in  the  Hague  Convention  but  have 
not  formally  ratified  the  treaty.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  statistics  show  that  Germany, 
which  has  not  signed  the  treaty,  is  the  most 
popular  country  for  child  abductors. 

Why  has  the  United  States  not  ratified  the 
Hague  Convention?  Ratifying  the  convention 
would  extend  our  domestk;  principles  regard- 
ing protection  of  children  and  custodial  de- 
crees. In  George  Shultz'  October  4,  1984, 
statement  supporting  the  convention,  he 
stated  that,  "By  promptly  restoring  the  status 
quo  ante,  subject  to  express  requirements  and 
exceptions,  the  convention  seeks  to  deny  the 
abductor  legal  advantage  in  the  country  to 
whH:h  the  child  has  t>een  taken,  as  the  courts 
of  that  country  are  under  a  treaty  obligation  to 
return  the  child  without  conducting  legal  pro- 
ceedings on  the  merits  of  the  underiying  con- 
flicting custody  claims." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  on  October  30, 
1985,  President  Reagan  requested  ratification 
of  the  Hague  Convention.  The  President 
stated  that,  "The  convention  is  designed  to 
secure  the  prompt  return  of  children  who  have 
been  abducted  from  their  country  of  habitual 
residence  or  wrongfully  retained  outside  that 
country.  It  also  seeks  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  visitation  rights  across  international  bor- 
ders. The  convention  reflects  a  woridwide 
concern  at)Out  the  harmful  effects  on  children 
of  parental  kidnaping  and  a  strong  desire  to 
fashion  an  effective  deterrent  to  such  con- 
duct." 

In  1980  we  agreed  to  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion. Five  years  passed  until  the  treaty  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  in  1 985.  It  is  now  July 
1986  and  we  still  have  not  ratified  the  treaty. 

Because  of  the  growing  rise  in  international 
child  abductions,  and  the  fact  that  consular  of- 
ficers of  the  Department  of  State  cannot  take 
custody  or  force  the  return  of  the  child  to  the 
deprived  parent  in  the  United  States,  it  seems 
that  the  Hague  Convention  is  our  best  solution 
to  this  problem  of  child  abduction.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senate  has  a  busy  schedule  for 
the  rest  of  the  sesskjn,  but  given  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
ratify  the  Hague  Convention  in  order  to  reduce 
the  problem  of  international  child  abductions. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  VESSEL  LI- 
ABIUTY  AND  SAFETY  ACT  OP 
1986 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  over  a  year  now,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  has  been  working 
on  two  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
the  Nation's  commercial  fishing  industry.  On 
the  one  hand,  insurance  costs  have  gone 
through  the  ceiling.  On  the  other,  fishing  ves- 
sels were  coming  under  widespread  critk:ism 
tiecause  of  a  lack  of  safety  or  survival  stand- 
ards. 
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There  is  an  obvious  link  between  these 
problems.  After  several  hearings,  including 
two  in  Seattle,  after  hearing  from  hundreds  of 
witnesses  and  reading  thousands  of  pages  of 
documents,  I  t}elieve  the  committee  has  craft- 
ed a  good  bill  which  addresses  these  prob- 
lems. 

On  July  23.  the  committee  approved  and 
sent  to  the  full  House,  H.R.  5013  "The  Com- 
mercial Fishing  Vessel  Liability  and  Safety  Act 
of  1986."  This  bill  addresses  the  problems  of 
skyrocketing  insurance  costs  by  establishing  a 
new  system  for  compensating  injured  crew 
members.  The  new  formula  is  fair  to  the  in- 
jured crew  memt>er  and  to  the  vessel  owner. 
And  perhaps  most  importantly,  it  sends  a 
clear  message  to  the  insurance  companies 
that  Congress  can  set  clear  limits  on  liability 
exposure  to  protect  an  Important  industry. 

I  was  partk;ulariy  interested  in  making  sure 
this  legislation  set  realistic  and  effective  safety 
and  survival  standards  for  commercial  fishing 
vessels.  Mr.  Speaker,  commercial  fishing  is 
hazardous  work.  The  industry  has  the  highest 
mortality  rates  of  any  profession  in  the  Natron. 
The  great  majority  of  vessel  owners  know  and 
respect  the  sea.  There  is,  however,  a  small 
fraction  who  think  they  are  lucky  and  it  will  be 
the  other  guy's  boat  which  sinks.  These  are 
the  people  who  need  to  be  polk:ed  by  the  pro- 
visions in  this  bill. 

Almost  a  year  ago.  Congressman  Mike 
LowRY  and  I  introduced  legislation  whroh  in- 
cluded what  we  believed  were  effective  safety 
and  survival  standards  for  commercial  fishing 
vessels.  I  am  delighted  to  report  tfiat  the  full 
committee  has  incorporated  all  of  our  bill's 
major  safety  provisions  in  the  final  legislation. 

H.R.  5013  says  if  you  want  affordable  insur- 
ance you  must  comply  with  the  safety  stand- 
ards to  get  the  protection  of  the  new  liability 
limits.  These  safety  standards  include  require- 
ments that  all  fishing  vessels  cany  safety 
equipn>ent  including  emergency  position  indi- 
cating radio  tjeacons  [EPIRB's],  life  rafts,  ex- 
posure suits,  visual  distress  signals,  and  radio 
equipment.  Additionally,  vessels  built  after  De- 
cember 31,  1987,  or  substantially  altered  after 
that  date  to  enter  a  new  fishery,  would  have 
to  undergo  stability  testing.  A  civil  penalty  of 
up  to  $5,000  could  be  assessed  for  violations 
of  the  safety  provisions.  Finally,  the  bill's  liabil- 
ity limitations  are  waived  if  an  injury  occurs 
because  any  of  the  safety  standards  were  not 
met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I've  talked  about  what  H.R. 
5013  will  do.  Let  me  share  with  my  colleagues 
what  the  commercial  fishing  industry  is  doing 
to  police  itself.  The  North  Pacific  Fishing 
Vessel  Owner's  Association  is  working  with 
the  Coast  Guard  to  develop  a  full  complement 
of  training  materials  to  make  fishing  vessels 
around  the  country  a  little  safer.  They  have  an 
excellent  training  program  which  includes 
courses  in  navigation,  fire  fighting,  and  first 
aid.  They  have  just  published  a  safety  manual 
which  will  become,  I  hope,  a  regularty  used 
reference  book  for  every  boat.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  are  now  getting  ready  to 
produce  a  set  of  video  tapes  to  help  teach 
more  and  more  crew  members  that  safety 
comes  first  if  you  want  to  come  home. 

Other  assoaations  are  putting  together  in- 
surance pools  and  poteing  their  membership 
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by  making  sure  that  vessels  have  the  right 
equipment  for  where  ttiey  fish  and  are  stable 
in  high  seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fishing  industry  is  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation  and  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  my  district  and  to  my  State.  The  fishing 
industry  in  Washington  State  is  Ihe  largest  in 
the  United  States,  employir>g  over  17,000 
people  as  crew  numbers  and  another  6,000 
in  processing.  Fish  landed,  processed,  and 
distributed  from  Washington's  fleet  is  worth  an 
estimated  $1 .2  billion.  Many  of  the  people  em- 
pk>yed  in  the  fishing  industry  are  young  col- 
lege students  wfK>  go  to  work  on  troller,  purse 
seiner,  or  long  liner,  to  earn  enough  money  to 
continue  their  education.  All  the  people  who 
go  to  sea  deserve  the  t>est  protection  we  can 
give  them.  H.R.  5013  will  protect  crew  mem- 
bers who  are  injured.  It  protects  vessel 
owners  from  runaway  insurance  costs.  And, 
most  Important,  it  will  help  prevent  injury  and 
k>ss  of  life  t)ecause  of  inadequate  safety  and 
survival  equipment. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  promptly  consider 
this  bill  and  pass  it.  And  I  fiope  the  President 
signs  it  into  law.  This  is  carefully  crafted,  re- 
sponsive legislation  and  It  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 


H.R.  5297  STUDENT  DRUG  AND 
ALCOHOL  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
AND  INTERVENTION  DEMON- 
STRATION PARTNERSHIP 
GRANTS  INTRODUCED 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  whk:h  I  believe  will  be  a 
strong  attack  on  the  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
problem  that  Is  growing  so  rapidly  among  stu- 
dents in  our  Nation's  schools.  I  believe  this 
will  be  an  effective  piece  of  legislation  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  a  review  of  the  research 
literature  in  drug  abuse  and  on  detailed  dis- 
cussions with  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  preven- 
tion professionals.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  re- 
flects the  advice  gleaned  from  the  literature 
and  from  professionals  regarding  programs 
that  are  effective  in  drug  abuse  prevention, 
early  intervention,  and  rehabilitation  services 
In  the  school  setting. 

In  designing  this  bill,  I  wanted  to  find  a  way 
to  make  the  best  use  not  only  of  resources  di- 
rected at  schools  and  colleges  but  also  of 
other  resources  available  in  the  community. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  bill  requires  that  appli- 
cations for  grants  available  under  the  act  be 
made  through  substance  abuse  prevention, 
early  intervention,  and  rehabilitation  boards. 
These  boards  are  constituted  either  by  local 
education  agencies  or  colleges.  The  Important 
feature  of  the  t>oards  is  that  they  brmg  togeth- 
er all  relevant  sectors  of  the  community.  That 
is,  the  board  must  obtain  health  care,  mental 
health  care,  and  social  service  professionals 
as  well  as  school  personnel,  parents,  and  law 
enforcement  officials.  Through  the  boards,  the 
communities  tfiat  experience  drug  abuse  prot>- 
lems  will  have  a  mechanism  for  poolirtg  re- 
sources and  for  creating  comprehensive  pro- 
grams to  address  ttie  atxjse  problem. 
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Our  background  research  showed  that  the 
war  against  drugs  in  schools  needs  to  be 
fought  on  three  fronts.  The  major  thrust  must 
be  at  the  level  of  prevention.  The  greatest 
return  for  the  least  proportional  expenditure  of 
resources  can  be  had  by  stopping  the  prob- 
lem before  it  starts.  The  next  point  of  attack  is 
at  the  point  where  children  are  just  beginning 
to  experiment  with  drugs  and  alcohol.  The 
professk>nals  call  this  "early  intervention."  By 
the  time  children  get  to  high  school,  many  of 
\he  prevention  and  early  intervention  pro- 
grams are  too  late.  Addiction  has  already  oc- 
curred in  a  shocking  number  of  cases.  Our  bill 
provides  funds  that  would  help  the  schools  to 
link  students  with  addictions  to  service  provid- 
ers in  the  community.  The  same  programs  are 
available  through  this  bill  at  the  college  level. 

The  interest  that  is  now  being  taken  by  the 
Congress  in  the  problem  of  substance  abuse 
is  timely  and  crucially  Important  to  the  future 
health  of  our  country.  If  we  use  funds  effec- 
tively now,  we  may  be  able  to  stem  this  wave 
of  abuse  before  all  hope  of  control  is  lost.  Al- 
ready, the  problem  robs  children  of  education, 
causes  millions  of  dollars  to  be  lost  through 
theft,  results  in  thousands  of  hours  of  work 
time  lost,  costs  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  increased  social  service  and  law  enforce- 
ment costs,  and  literally  consumes  the  lives  of 
those  taken  into  its  clutches.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  throw  their  full  hearted  support 
behind  the  overall  effort  to  end  substance 
abuse,  and  I  urge  them  to  support  H.R.  5297, 
which  will  be  an  effective  means  for  curtailing 
substance  abuse  in  our  schools. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DE  la  GARZA 
PRAISES  KENNEMER  BROTH- 
ERS FOR  THEIR  UNSELFISH 
AND  HUMANITARIAN  EFFORTS 
TO  ASSIST  DROUGHT-STRICK- 
EN SOUTH  CAROLINA  FARM- 
ERS 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  tell  you  and  my  colleagues  about  two 
young  men  from  my  district  who  represent  the 
best  that  is  America. 

Dean  Kennemer,  age  16,  and  Don  Ken- 
nemer,  age  1 4,  the  sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Kennemer  of  Alice,  TX,  heard  about  the 
drought  conditions  affecting  farmers  in  the 
Southeast,  and  on  their  own,  volunteered  to 
help  do  something  about  it.  These  two  young 
men  donated  hay  which  they  themselves  had 
grown  to  go  to  farmers  in  South  Carolina  who 
were  in  desperate  need.  I  did  not  want  this 
unselfish  act  to  go  unheralded,  and  in  a  time 
when  some  of  our  young  people  get  such  a 
bad  reputation  for  drugs  and  other  misdeeds,  I 
want  you  to  know  just  what  these  fine  young 
men  are  doing  with  their  lives. 

Dean,  who  attends  Alice  High  School,  and 
Don,  who  attends  William  Adams  Junior  High 
School,  are  both  active  members  of  ibe  Jim 
Wells  County  Cattle  Club,  a  part  of  the  4-H 
Program.  Dean  is  raising  Santa  Gertrudis 
show  heifers  and  Don  is  raising  Chianina  and 
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Limousin  crossbred  commercial  steers.  These 
young  men  are  not  only  talking  about  staying 
in  the  cattle  business,  they  have  for  the  most 
part  taken  over  the  lead  roles  In  their  family 
commercial  cattle  operation  even  at  their 
young  ages. 

Dean  and  Don  Kennemer  have  as  a  sec- 
ondary 4-H  project  range  management  whwh 
includes  raising  their  own  hay,  oats  and  wfieat 
for  feed,  and  it  is  from  these  stocks  raised  by 
their  own  hands  that  they  donated  over  50 
tons  of  hay  which  went  to  South  Carolina. 

Recognizing  that  the  future  of  successful 
cattle  operations  must  include  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial insemination,  both  of  the  boys  have  been 
trained  in  and  have  become  extremely  profi- 
cient in  everyday  use  of  artificial  insemination 
of  their  project  cattle  and  the  family's  com- 
mercial herd.  The  boys  recently  gave  a  4-H 
project  domonstration  on  artificial  Insemina- 
tion, which  included  an  actual  artificial  insemi- 
nation, at  Texas  A&M  University  and  were 
awarded  ninth  place  in  the  statewide  competi- 
tion. Also,  at  the  Junior  National  Santa  Gertru- 
dis Heifer  Show,  held  at  Kingsville,  TX,  Dean 
gave  a  speech  detailing  his  artificial  insemina- 
tion program  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
third  place  prize  on  a  national  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  young  men  are  not  only 
planning  and  studying  for  their  future,  they  are 
the  living  emtKxJiment  of  what  we  mean  when 
we  talk  about  the  family  farm.  I  hope  you  will 
join  me  in  saluting  Dean  and  Don  Kennemer 
and  their  family  as  they  look  to  a  future  that 
we  hope  will  allow  them  to  continue  providing 
the  food  and  fiber  the  Nation  and  the  workj  so 
badly  need. 


DRUGS  EPIDEMIC 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
today  three  bills  to  combat  the  insidious  epi- 
demic of  drugs  that  is  sweeping  across  our 
Nation,  leaving  tragedy  and  devastation 
behind. 

For  years  this  epidemic  has  been  growing  in 
our  midst  but  in  the  last  few  months  it  has 
erupted  in  a  new,  more  virulent  outbreak. 
Neariy  pure  forms  of  heroin  and  cocaine- 
black  tar  and  crack— are  t>eing  circulated  in 
our  cities.  These  drugs  are  so  potent  that  they 
can  wreck  the  lives  of  users  after  the  briefest 
experimentation.  Crack,  in  fact,  is  powerful 
enough  to  become  addictive  after  even  a 
single  use. 

The  treachery  of  these  drugs  isn't  limited  to 
their  users.  Our  communities  are  also  being 
ravaged.  Crime  is  going  up  dramatically  as  a 
new  group  of  addicts  turns  to  illegal  activities 
to  finance  their  drug  use.  Law  enforcement 
personnel  say  these  criminals  are  engaged  in 
a  frenzy  of  stealing.  In  Florida  law  enforce- 
ment officials  predict  that  serious  crime  will  in- 
crease substantially  in  1986  compared  to 
1985  when  It  jumped  14  percent.  That  is  a 
truly  alarming  projection  for  tf\e  people  and 
law  enforcement  personnel  in  r^' State.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  statistics,  robberies 
are  up  17  percent,  burglaries,  15.5  percent; 
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motor  vehicle  theft,  27.5  percent  and  violent 
crime,  12.2  percent. 

This  problem  isn't  limited  to  Florida.  The 
National  Cocaine  Hotline  estimates  that  1  mil- 
lion Americans  in  25  States  have  experiment- 
ed with  crack.  There  Is  growing  use  in  Boston. 
Detroit,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  and 
San  Francisco.  As  the  number  of  users  in- 
crease, so,  too,  will  crime.  Drugs  and  crime 
are  inextricably  linked.  Studies  report  that  80 
percent  of  the  criminals  now  in  our  jails  have 
used  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bills  t)eing  introduced 
today  approach  the  drug  problem  from  two  di- 
rections, that  of  law  enforcement  and  of  drug 
abuse  treatment,  both  of  which  are  essential 
to  bring  it  under  control. 

The  first  tiill,  the  Local  Law  Enforcement 
Personnel  Act  of  1986,  provides  money  for 
local  governments  to  hire  new  police  officers 
so  they  can  expand  their  efforts  to  combat  se- 
rious crime.  The  money  would  be  targeted 
where  it  can  do  the  most  good  nationwide. 

The  bill  would  offer  funds  to  cities  with  pop- 
ulations over  100,000  which  are  major  entry 
points  for  illegal  drugs  and  which  are  experi- 
encing increases  in  violent  crime  of  at  least 
10  percent.  In  selecting  ttie  cities,  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  be  required  to  consider  the 
volume  and  seriousness  of  illegal  drugs  in  a 
particular  locality.  With  these  two  criteria,  the 
bill  accomplished  several  objectives.  Cities 
that  are  beleaguered  by  drug-related  crime 
would  be  helped  and  by  putting  more  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment, it  would  help  stop  the  spread  of  drugs 
through  interstate  commerce. 

The  bill  authorizes  $250  million  In  fiscal 
years  1987  to  1989.  A  total  of  15  cities  could 
be  eligible  to  receive  money  through  this  pro- 
gram. Depending  on  the  cities  selected,  all  the 
authorized  money  might  not  be  needed.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  contains  a  cap  on  the  number 
of  new  personnel  to  be  hired,  limiting  the  offi- 
cers to  500  or  a  number  sufficient  to  establish 
a  ratio  of  3  police  officers  per  1 ,000  residents. 

The  second  bill  permits  the  Department  of 
Justice  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund  to  be  used  to 
assist  State  education  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. The  money  in  the  funds  comes  from 
ttie  sale  of  assets  of  convicted  drug  traffick- 
ers. Therefore,  a  wise  use  of  this  money 
would  be  for  programs  that  can  reduce  the 
number  of  potential  customers. 

The  final  bill  permits  the  Customs  Forfeiture 
Fund  which  is  similar  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment fund  to  be  used  to  increase  the  numt>er 
of  Customs  officers  and  also  the  canine  en- 
forcement programs.  Both  an  increase  in  per- 
sonnel in  ttiese  two  programs  should  generate 
enough  revenue  from  drug  seizures  to  pay  fo 
themselves.  It  would  also  be  a  signal  to  drug 
smugglers  that  we  are  determined  to  stop  ille- 
gal trafficking. 


FAIRNESS  IN  COMPETITION  ACT 
OP  1986 
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est  steelmaker,  to  seek  protection  from  Its 
creditors  by  filing  for  reorganization  In  bank- 
ruptcy is  one  more  stark  example  of  the  vul- 
nerability American  producers  experience  in 
the  face  of  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  "Fairness  in 
Competition  Act  of  1986."  a  bill  whk:h  I  be- 
lieve will  greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  corporations,  and  unions  to 
combat  the  unfair  trade  practices  of  foreign 
governments  subsidizing  products  for  export 
to  the  United  States. 

Specifically,  suits  could  be  brought  to  t>ar 
imports  subsidized  by  foreign  governments. 
The  test  under  a  new  section  27(a)(2)  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  would  t>e  whether  the  subsidy  (A) 
"causes  or  threatens  material  injury  to  an  in- 
dustry or  to  labor  in  the  United  States,"  (B) 
"prevents  the  establishment  or  modernization 
of  any  industry"  inside  the  United  States  or 
(C)  results  in  monopoly  or  restraint  of  trade. 

Under  this  tijll,  suits  could  be  brought 
against  foreign  governments,  foreign  corpora- 
tions, and  any  other  relevant  defendant  for 
treble  damages  and  injunctive  relief.  The  bill 
contains  language  In  section  27(b)(1)  making 
it  clear  that  s  subsidy  by  a  foreign  government 
is  to  be  considered  a  "commercial  activity" 
under  the  Foreign  Sovereign  Immunities  Act  of 
1976—28  U.S.C.  sections  1602-1611— so  that 
a  foreign  government  woukj  be  unable  to 
avoid  U.S.  court  jurisdiction  by  arguing  that  a 
subsidy  was  an  "act  of  state,"  that  is,  a  politi- 
cal rather  than  a  commercial  decision. 

In  addition,  the  definition  of  subsidy  would 
be  amended  to  include  any  "rebate,  repay- 
ment or  offset  of,  or  credit  against,  any  tax  or 
tax  liability  levied  or  assessed  on  the  value  of 
articles,  If  such  rebate,  repayment,  offset,  or 
credit  is  made  by  reason  of  the  exportation  of 
those  articles."  This  section  would  address 
the  common  practice  of  rebating  the  "value 
added  tax"  on  products  for  export. 

In  this  time  of  large  trade  deficits  and  re- 
peated allegations  of  unfair  trade  practices  for 
which  there  are  inadequate  remedies.  I  be- 
lieve workers  and  unions  should  have  a  mech- 
anism, in  addition  to  that  used  by  corpora- 
tions, which  will  enable  them  to  assert  their 
right  to  a  level  trading  plane. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
not  only  provide  a  genuine  enforcement 
remedy  against  unfair  trade  practices,  but  will 
send  a  clear  signal  to  our  trading  partners  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  illegal  subsidization  of 
products  for  export  to  the  United  States. 


SPANISH  CAPTIONING  SERVICE 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  de- 
ciskjn  of  LTV  Corp..  the  Nation's  second  larg- 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recentfy 
learned  of  an  innovative  and  extremely  impor- 
tant project  being  developed  by  the  National 
Captioning  Institute  [NCI]  that  would  caption 
prime  time  and  and  other  programs  in  Spanish 
in  order  to  foster  greater  English  competency 
across  America.  This  Spanish  Captioning 
Service  would  provide  a  tremendously  benefi- 
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clal  servk;e  to  the  approximately  18  millk>n 
Hispanic  Americans  currently  living  in  the 
United  States,  comprising  America's  largest 
minority  language  group.  More  than  4  millk>n 
of  these  people  understand  little  or  no  Eng- 
lish, and  thus  have  no  access  to  America's 
news,  political,  educational,  or  entertainment 
programming.  Furthermore,  the  servk:e  will 
give  access  to  that  programming  to  tfie  ap- 
proximately 500,000  Hispank:  deaf  or  hearing 
impaired  persons  in  this  country. 

The  Spanish  Captioning  Service  will  enable 
Hispanic  Americans  to  watch  news,  educa- 
tional and  entertainment  programming  in  Eng- 
lish, while  simultaneously  reading  a  written 
translatkjn  in  Spanish.  The  service,  by  cap- 
tioning in  Spanish  those  programs  tliat  are 
broadcast  in  English,  would  provide  an  Invalu- 
able Instructional  tool  for  non-English  speak- 
ing Hispanics  as  well  as  those  who  want  to 
improve  their  competency  in  English. 

Besides  tieing  a  tremendous  educatkinal 
tool,  the  Spanish  Captioning  Service  v/ill  meet 
a  crucial  social  need  by  helping  Hispank^  to 
more  easily  assimilate  into  our  communities 
and  be  more  successful  in  our  workplaces. 
The  service  will  thereby  assist  the  American 
business  community  by  helping  to  familiarize 
Hispanics  with  English  as  well  as  American 
customs  and  values,  while  still  enabling  His- 
panics to  maintain  their  own  culture  and  tradi- 
tions. As  such,  the  service  will  provide  an  es- 
sential integrating  force  for  communities,  es- 
pecially those  with  large  Hispanic  populatk}ns. 

The  basic  technology  for  ibe  service  al- 
ready is  in  existence.  It  would  use — with  minor 
modifications— the  closed  captkjning  technol- 
ogy which  NCI  presently  uses  to  enable  hear- 
ing impaired  viewers  to  read  captions  at  the 
bottom  of  their  televisksn  screens.  Further,  the 
service  offers  a  unk^ue  way  to  make  all  types 
of  television  programming  available  to  a 
broader  audience,  without  incurring  significant 
capital  costs  or  tying  up  existing  broadcast  or 
nonbroadcast  capacities. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  support  and 
commend  the  efforts  of  NCI  to  develop  ttie 
Spanish  Captioning  Servrce  on  a  nationwkle 
basis.  I  hope  that  my  House  colleagues  will 
also  lend  their  active  support  to  ensure  that 
this  extremely  important  public  service  be- 
comes a  reality. 


MEDICARE  BENEFITS  DELAYED 


HON.  MICHAEL  BILIRAKIS 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  11  at 
the  request  of  Congressman  Pepper.  I  was  in- 
vited to  participate  In  a  hearing  of  ttie  Aging 
Committee's  Health  and  Long-Term  Care  Sub- 
committee to  examine  a  matter  I  have  been 
concerned  atx)ut  for  sometime. 

The  issue  is  the  delay  that  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries are  experiencing  in  receiving  reim- 
bursement on  Medicare  claims— some  for  as 
long  as  4  or  5  months.  The  hearing  was  a 
very  effective  and  informative  one  and  we 
were  given  assurance  tfiat  HCFA's  polk:y  of 
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deliberately  clelaying  reimbursement  for  the 
purpose  of  accumulating  interest  on  the  funds 
would  be  reversed. 

During  the  House  Energy  and  Comnf>erce 
Committee's  markup  on  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion bill  last  week,  I  expressed  my  continued 
concern  over  this  matter  and  have  requested 
that  language  reflecting  this  cor^em  be  In- 
cluded in  the  report.  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  today  considering  appropriations  for 
HCFA  and  I  want  the  record  to  clearly  show 
my  concern  over  HCFA's  policy  on  reimburse- 
ment. Hundreds  of  my  constituents  have  told 
me  how  the  reimbursement  expected  from  a 
Medicare  claim  Is  necessary  to  pay  rent,  utili- 
ties, taxes,  arKJ  even  food.  I  don't  want  the 
Federal  budget  balarKed  at  the  expense  of 
our  ekJerty  citizens  and  the  practice  of  using 
their  money  to  accumulate  interest  is  repre- 
hensible to  say  the  least.  I  hope  HCFA  gets 
my  message. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  JACK  B.  GOUNDER 


August  1,  1986 


August  1,  1986 


EAGLE  SCOUT  ROBERT  W. 
MURRAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OF  IIXINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  brir>g  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  achievements  of  a  fine 
young  man  In  my  district,  Robert  Murray.  Soon 
Robert  will  be  honored  for  achieving  the  high- 
est rank  in  Scouting,  that  of  Eagle  Scout. 

The  path  of  Eagle  Scout  is  truly  a  long  and 
diffknjit  one.  It  requires  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  dedk:ation  and  determination  not 
usually  seen  in  youths  of  this  age.  The  tasks 
which  must  be  completed  to  become  an  Eagle 
Scout  cover  virtually  every  realm  of  human  ex- 
perience. Some  require  intellectual  and  cre- 
ative al}ilities  while  others  call  for  physical 
agility  arxj  strength.  Some  tasks  help  integrate 
the  young  man  Into  society  through  communi- 
ty action  that  benefits  his  neighborhood  and 
work).  Still  other  acts  are  performed  alone  In- 
tended to  develop  internal  growth  and  maturi- 
ty. Always,  however.  Is  the  challenge  to  set 
ar>d  strive  for  goals  through  initiative  and  dili- 
gence. 

Young  men  like  Robert  are  leaders.  The 
achievement  of  Eagle  Scout  Is  likely  to  be 
only  the  beginning  of  a  future  full  of  accom- 
plishments for  this  young  man  has  shown  that 
he  can  perform  exceptionally  well  without  a 
compelling  hand  of  autfrarity  over  him.  I  say 
this  not  to  downplay  the  Importance  of  the  en- 
couragement he  received  from  his  family  and 
Scout  leaders  but.  rather,  to  assert  the  Inde- 
pendence and  self-motivation  he  has  already 
shown. 

Your  achievement  of  t>ecoming  an  Eagle 
Scout  is  praised  and  applauded.  It  is  with  sin- 
cere pleasure  that  I  commend  you,  Robert 
Murray,  before  my  felk>w  Members  in  Con- 
gress. 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Jack  B. 
Gounder.  On  Saturday.  August  23,  1986,  Jack 
will  be  installed  as  president  of  the  Mid-Atlan- 
tic Shrine  Association  [MAS. A.]  at  the  Fall 
Shrine  Convention  in  Pittsburgh. 

This  is  Indeed  a  well-deserved  honor  for 
Jack.  He  has  dutifully  served  with  the  Shriners 
for  a  number  of  years,  many  of  these  spent  in 
Important  leadership  positions.  In  1978,  Jack 
was  elected  Potentate  of  the  Rajah  Temple  in 
Reading,  PA.  In  1 983,  In  recognition  of  his  fine 
work  at  Rajah  Temple,  he  was  elected  to  third 
vice  president  of  M.A.S.A.  He  continued  to  ad- 
vance through  the  vice  president  position  and 
will  serve  as  M.A.S.A.  president  for  the  year 
1986-87. 

As  president.  Jack  will  head  an  association 
of  23  Shrine  Temples  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  his  position,  Jack  will  help 
oversee  the  many  charitable  and  community 
service  activities  of  the  Shriners.  Knowing  of 
Jack's  dedication  and  commitment,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  he  will  be  up  to  the  task.  He  can  be 
justifiably  proud  of  this  great  honor.  I  know 
tfiat  my  colleagues  will  want  to  join  me  In  con- 
gratulating Jack  Gounder  and  wishing  him 
continued  success  and  good  fortune. 


THE  27TH  MEETING  OF  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  EUROPEAN  PAR- 
LIAMENT AND  OF  THE  U.S. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


JOHN  DALTON,  FORMER 
GOVERNOR  OF  VIRGINIA 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  John  Dalton  in  RichnDond,  VA,  this  week 
grieves  Virginians  from  all  walks  of  life. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  was 
the  last  Republican  Goverrror  of  Virginia,  John 
Dalton's  career  reached  back  into  his  youth. 
His  father,  Ted  Dalton,  who  led  the  rebirth  of 
the  Republk:an  Party  In  Virginia,  kindled  his 
son's  interest  In  politics,  and  John  fulfilled  the 
dreams  of  his  father. 

Yet  John  Dalton's  life  was  not  so  narrow  as 
to  be  totally  consumed  by  political  affairs.  A 
devoted  family  man.  he  will  be  remembered 
by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  humanitarian 
spirit,  whk:h  transcer>ded  party  boundaries. 
Atx}ve  all,  we  will  rememt>er  his  love  for  Vir- 
ginia and  his  energy  in  bringing  prosperity  to 
its  people.  John  Dalton  worked  tirelessly  when 
he  was  Governor  to  bring  Investment  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  to  enhance  the  education 
of  its  people  and  thus  achieve  for  all  Virgin- 
ians the  promise  of  a  t>etter  life. 

Struck  down  at  a  time  when  most  of  us  are 
at  our  most  productive,  John  Dalton's  loss  Is 
particulariy  tragic,  txjt  he  will  live  In  our  memo- 
ries and  our  hearts  as  an  Inspiration.  It  Is  the 
legacy  of  John  Dalton  that  will  never  die. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  27th  meet- 
ing between  Memt>ers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  delegation  of  the  European 
Parliament  was  held  in  Santa  Fe,  NM  on  June 
20-23,  1986.  The  U.S.  delegation  was  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lantos] 
and  cochaired  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilman].  European  delegation  was 
chaired  by  Pleter  Dankert  of  the  Netheriands, 
a  past  president  of  the  European  Parilament. 
Representatives  from  nine  European  political 
party  groups  participated  In  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  continued  to  be 
good.  However,  the  close  political  relationship 
the  United  States  has  enjoyed  with  Western 
Europe  has  been  confronted  with  a  set  of 
challenges  which  if  left  unattended  could 
weaken  the  close  bonds  between  us.  The 
United  States  and  European  Community  are 
involved  In  a  series  of  trade  disputes  which 
have  drawn  much  attention.  In  1985,  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  with  the  European  Community 
was  $23  billion,  a  figure  which  Is  part  of  a 
much  larger  deficit  the  United  States  faces 
worldwide.  The  United  States  and  the  Europe- 
an Community  have  had  disputes  before,  t)ut 
unlike  previous  ones  this  occurs  at  a  time 
when  the  U.S.  position  is  comparatively 
weaker.  The  discussion  of  this  matter  at  Santa 
Fe  showed  that  both  sides  recognize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  and  the  need  to  cor- 
rect It  for  t)oth  economic  and  political  reasons. 

Another  challenge  the  United  States  and 
Europe  face  Is  international  terrorism.  In  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  United  States  air 
strikes  in  Libya,  there  was  widespread  dismay 
with  Europe  in  the  United  States.  The  U.S. 
delegation  explained  this  to  their  European 
colleagues.  However,  this  meeting  also  found 
that  the  European  and  U.S.  positions  on  ter- 
rorism have  come  closer  together  since  then, 
and  the  exchange  of  views  Identified  areas 
where  additional  cooperation  could  occur. 

This  series  of  meetings  with  the  European 
Parilament  Is  an  effective  reminder  of  the 
many  areas  of  common  concern  the  United 
States  and  Europe  share.  Whether  the  ques- 
tion involved  finding  agreement  on  arms  con- 
trol policies  or  the  divisk)n  of  defense  costs 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  there 
Is  a  strong  conviction  on  both  skJes  that  solu- 
tions must  be  found  jointly.  Agreement  on 
other  issues,  such  as  the  control  of  narcotics 
trafficking  or  the  establishment  of  environmen- 
tal regulations,  are  cases  where  agreement  Is 
more  quickly  reached. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  of  the  27th  meeting  Is 
printed  below.  I  strongly  commend  this  report 
to  my  colleagues  because  I  believe  it  gives  a 
comprehensive  portrait  of  the  many  Issues 
which  affect  U.S.  relations  with  Western 
Europe. 

The  report  follows: 


CoMMiTTix  ON  Foreign  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  July  30,  1986. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fasceix. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  respectfully 
submit  our  report  on  the  27th  meeting  be- 
tween a  delegation  from  the  United  States 
Congress  and  a  delegation  of  the  European 
Parliament  held  in  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico 
from  June  20-23.  1986.  Representative  Tom 
Lantos  (D-Calif)  chaired  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion; Representative  Benjamin  A.  Gilman 
was  the  co-chairman.  Other  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  included  Representatives 
Bill  Prenzel  (R-Minn).  J.J.  Pickle  (D-Tex). 
William  M.  Thomas  (R-Calif).  William  P. 
dinger  (R-Penn).  Douglas  K.  Bereuter  (R- 
Neb).  John  F.  Seiberling  (D-Ohio).  Bill 
Richardson  (D-NM),  and  Esteban  Torres  CD- 
Calif).  The  European  delegation  was 
chaired  by  Mr.  Pieter  Dankert  of  the  Neth- 
erlands; Mr.  Rene  Piquet  of  Prance  served 
as  co-chairman. 

This  meeting  occurred  during  a  troubled 
period  in  U.S.-EC  trade  relations.  Conse- 
quent to  the  accession  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal to  the  EC.  the  EC  on  March  1st  had 
placed  into  effect  restrictions  affecting  im- 
ports of  U.S.  oilseeds,  soybeans,  and  wheat 
into  Portugal  and  com  and  sorghum  into 
Spain.  Up  to  $1  billion  of  U.S.  exports  could 
be  affected  by  these  measures.  On  May 
15th,  the  President  announced  a  series  of 
quantitative  restrictions  on  EC  products  en- 
tering the  United  States.  Those  intended  to 
respond  to  the  Portuguese  measures  entered 
into  effect  on  May  19.  The  remaining  steps 
were  to  take  effect  on  July  1st.  pending  the 
outcome  of  negotiations  between  U.S.  and 
EC  officials.  These  developments  were  the 
latest  of  a  series  of  commercial  disputes  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  EC.  However,  the  large 
amount  of  trade  at  stake  has  made  this  par- 
ticular dispute  more  troublesome  than  most 
trade  disagreements.  Commentators  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  warned  that  a 
trade  war  could  damage  close  U.S.-European 
political  ties  as  Well  as  harm  export  trade  at 
a  time  when  it  is  especially  important  for 
economic  growth. 

POLITICAL-SECURITY  ISSUES 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  pri- 
mary political  issue  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  EC  has  been  how  to  deal  with  the 
threat  of  international  terrorism.  This  topic 
had  l)een  discussed  extensively  at  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  in  Dublin,  during  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  imposed  economic  sanctions  on 
Libya.  The  June  meeting  continued  this  dis- 
cussion in  light  of  the  U.S.  air  strikes 
against  Libya  and  sulisequent  actions  by 
both  the  EC  and  U.S.  There  was  agreement 
among  most  of  the  delegation  that  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  the  movement  of 
Libyan  officals  on  April  14  and  21  by  the  EC 
Council  of  Ministers  had  brought  the  EC 
and  U.S.  positions  closer  together. 

Representative  Lantos  pointed  out  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  American  people  had 
supported  the  President's  decision  to  retali- 
ate against  Libya  for  its  involvement  in  a 
)}ombing  of  a  West  Berlin  disco  which  took 
two  American  lives  and  that  of  a  West 
Berlin  civilian.  Several  American  delegates 
asked  alx>ut  the  Implementation  of  EC 
measures  against  Libya,  particularly  the  re- 
ported unwillingness  of  Greece  to  expel 
Libyan  diplomats.  Representative  Gilman 
stressed  the  International  nature  of  present- 
day  terrorism  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
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1970's  and  urged  the  Europeans  to  imple- 
ment economic  sanctions. 

Several  Europeans,  expeclally  Mr.  Blu- 
menfeld.  agreed  that  prior  implementation 
of  joint  economic  sanctions  might  have 
made  the  U.S.  air  strikes  on  Libya  unneces- 
sary. Mr.  Blumenfeld  said  that  the  U.S.  and 
EC  countries  should  press  for  stricter  en- 
forcement of  the  Vienna  Convention  or  its 
revision,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  diplomatic  privileges  by  countries  sup- 
porting terrorism.  Yet,  the  European  dele- 
gation was  largely  uncomfortable  with  the 
unilateral  nature  of  the  U.S.  action  against 
Libya.  Some  stressed  the  importance  of 
fighting  terrorism  without  resorting  to 
means  which  appear  extralegal  or  undemo- 
cratic—lessons which  had  been  learned  from 
Europe's  struggle  against  terrorists  during 
the  1970's.  Finally,  the  relationship  Ijetween 
the  decline  in  U.S.  tourism  in  Europe  and 
the  issue  of  terrorism  was  of  concern  to  sev- 
eral on  the  European  delegation,  and  they 
urged  their  American  colleagues  to  take 
action  to  reverse  this  development. 

The  second  item  on  the  political-security 
agenda  was  the  incident  at  the  Chernobyl 
nuclear  reactor  in  the  Ukraine.  Both  delega- 
tions appeared  to  agree  that  Cherrobyl  was 
less  an  issue  of  East-West  relations  than  a 
question  of  how  to  manage  the  complex 
techologies.  Representative  Richardson 
noted  several  of  the  implications  of  the 
Chernobyl  incident  and  then  turned  to  steps 
that  could  be  explored  to  prevent  such  inci- 
dents or  provide  better  means  of  immediate 
communication  about  them.  Strengthening 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  the  technical  asssitance  capabilities  of 
both  the  U.S.  and  EC  were  among  the  pro- 
posals discussed  by  the  delegations.  As  part 
of  the  review  of  the  impact  of  Chernobyl. 
Representative  Seiberling  urged  increased 
international  cooperation  on  a  wide-range  of 
environmental  issues.  This  proposal  was  fa- 
vorably received  by  several  members  of  the 
U.S.  and  European  Parliament  delegations. 

The  two  delegations  also  discussed  the 
present  status  of  arms  control  efforts.  Rep- 
resentative dinger  explained  the  factors 
which  led  to  President  Reagan's  announce- 
ment on  May  27th  that  in  the  future  he 
would  no  longer  feel  compelled  to  make 
arms  control  decisions  along  the  limits  set 
in  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  (Representatives 
dinger.  Bereuter,  and  Gilman  presented 
prepared  texts  in  the  meeting  which  are  on 
file  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East).  He  noted  that  there  was 
general  understanding  of  the  factors  under- 
lying the  President's  decision  although 
many  Members  of  Congress  might  have 
struck  a  different  balance  between  the  ad- 
vantages of  continuing  compliance.  Al- 
though many  in  the  Congress  opposed  the 
President's  decision.  Representative  dinger 
noted  there  was  a  general  understanding  on 
why  he  had  so  decided.  The  Soviets  had  vio- 
lated provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  under  it 
an  arms  buildup,  rather  than  a  reduction, 
had  occurred.  Speaking  from  a  more  critical 
vantage  point.  Representative  John  Seil)er- 
ling  criticized  the  Reagan  Administration's 
record  on  arms  control  and  warned  that 
President  Reagan's  decision  could  give  the 
Soviets  an  opportunity  to  increase  their 
strategic  forces  sutjstantially.  The  European 
delegation  lauded  the  passage  in  the  Con- 
gress of  a  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
hold  to  the  SALT  II  limits.  Mr.  Segre  ob- 
served that  President  Reagan's  remarks  at 
Glassboro.  New  Jersey  on  East-West  rela- 
tions and  arms  control  created  a  more  favor- 
able climate  for  UJS.-Soviet  negotiators.  A 
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common  theme  of  several  European  speak- 
ers, especially  Messrs.  Brok  and  Penders, 
was  that  arms  control  discussions  should 
not  overlook  conventional  issues,  such  as 
those  under  discussion  in  the  Stockholm 
Conference  on  Disarmament  In  Europe. 

The  European  concern  about  conventional 
forces  provided  a  link  with  the  next  topic  on 
the  agenda— Atlantic  Alliance  issues  and 
burdensharing.  Representative  Bereuter 
surveyed  the  last  40  years  of  the  U.S.  role  In 
NATO  and  concluded  that  it  was  time  for 
the  Europeans  to  assume  a  greater  responsi- 
bility for  their  defense.  The  European  allies 
have  the  financial  resources  to  do  so.  and 
the  United  States  may  have  to  redeploy 
some  of  its  forces  elsewhere,  as  had  been  il- 
lustrated by  the  U.S.  air  strike  against 
Libya.  Representative  Bereuter  stressed 
that  such  alliance— wide  changes  should  t>e 
done  cooperatively.  Some  in  the  United 
States,  he  noted,  might  find  it  difficult  to 
accept  a  larger  European  voice  in  NATO, 
but  in  the  longrun  it  would  serve  both  U.S. 
and  European  interests.  Although  some  in 
the  European  delegation  questioned  specific 
figures  on  NATO  burdensharing  cited  by 
Representative  Bereuter.  there  was  agree- 
ment with  his  judgment  that  Europe  should 
and  could  do  more.  Mr.  Penders  referred  to 
the  new  generation  of  conventional  weap- 
ons—the so-called  "emerging  technol- 
ogies"—as  an  area  where  Europe  could 
better  coordinate  its  endeavors  and  do  more 
for  its  defense.  However,  as  Mr.  Dankert 
commented.  Europe's  capability  to  formu- 
late a  unified  position  In  NATO  continued 
to  be  hindered  by  differing  views  within 
Europe  as  to  what  its  political  role  should 
be. 

Two  regional  issues— Central  America  and 
South  Africa— were  also  discussed  in  the 
meeting.  Representative  Richardson  ex- 
plained the  division  within  the  Congress 
over  the  President's  request  for  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras  opposing  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  government  in  Nicaragua.  Representa- 
tive Richardson  cited  policies  and  conditions 
within  Nicaragua  which  have  caused  alarm 
as  well  as  the  anti-democratic  tendencies 
within  the  Contra  organizations  and  their 
relative  ineffectiveness.  The  European  dele- 
gation reflected  the  high  Importance  which 
the  European  Conununity  has  placed  on  the 
Contadora  Process.  Besides  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Contadora  Process,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Community  had  also 
stressed  regional  economic  cooperation  as 
another  path  that  could  lead  to  a  solution 
of  the  Central  American  situation. 

The  discussion  on  South  Africa  occurred 
only  three  days  after  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  voted  In  support  of  a  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  firms  and  Investments  and  a 
cessation  of  trade  with  South  Africa.  Repre- 
sentative Lantos  stressed  that  the  House's 
vote  was  a  Congressional  signal  of  alarm 
and  frustration  with  the  deteriorating  situa- 
tion In  South  Africa.  Although  the  Senate 
probably  would  not  support  the  House 
measure,  he  remarked  that  many  in  the 
House  and  Senate  believed  it  is  time  for  the 
United  States  to  Impose  tougher  sanctions 
than  those  announced  by  President  Reagan 
In  September  1985.  The  European  delega- 
tion shared  the  strong  dislike  of  apartheid 
and  the  policies  of  the  South  African  gov- 
ernment expressed  by  the  Americans,  but 
there  was  some  division  within  them  over 
the  value  of  sanctions.  Mr.  Gllnne  remarked 
that  the  measures  announced  by  the  EC  the 
previous  September  were  fuU  of  loopholes. 
He  cited  the  strict  measures  against  trade 
with  South  Africa  announced  by  Denmark. 
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Ireland,  and  the  Netherlands  as  examples.  A 
more  critical  view  of  sanctions  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Blumenfeld  and  Mr.  Cervetti,  who 
pointed  out  opposition  to  sanctions  by  some 
sectors  of  the  black  community  and  warned 
against  additional  repressive  measures  by 
the  South  African  government. 

TRADE  AND  INTERMATIONAL  ECONOMIC  ISSUES 

The  discussion  on  trade  issues  occurred 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  U.S.-EC  dispute 
after  the  entrance  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
into  the  European  Conununity.  Both  dele- 
gations expressed  their  concern  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  present  dispute  and  said 
they  were  hopeful  that  negotiators  could 
find  a  solution  before  the  U.S.  imposed  a  set 
of  retaliations  against  the  EC  on  July  1. 
Representative  Prenzel  said  both  sides 
would  get  through  the  present  difficulties 
simply  because  they  had  little  other  choice 
but  to  do  so.  Yet  the  U.S.  delegation,  par- 
ticularly Representatives  Bereuter  and 
Thomas,  stressed  the  United  States  would 
hold  firm  in  its  position  that  EC  policies  af- 
fecting select  U.S.  agricultural  imports  into 
Spain  and  Portugal  violate  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  that 
the  U.S.  would  continue  to  seek  compensa- 
tion along  GATT  guidelines. 

Delegates  on  both  sides  acknowledged 
that  protectionism  had  become  a  problem  in 
their  trade  policies  and  that  programs 
aimed  at  limiting  agricultural  production 
were  not  that  successful.  The  European  Par- 
liament delegation  argued  that  EC  policies 
were  not  as  restrictive  as  many  in  the  U.S. 
think.  Mr.  Marques  Mendes  claimed  that 
the  new  set  of  EC  tariffs  on  industrial  prod- 
ucts would  be  lower  than  present  levels— a 
claim  disputed  by  the  U.S.  delegation.  As  to 
agriculture.  U.S.  delegates  pointed  out  that 
the  U.S.  had  been  forced  to  emulate  the 
policies  of  the  Conunon  Agriculture  Policy 
(CAP)  in  order  to  compete  with  subsidized 
European  exports.  An  example  was  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  for  cotton 
and  rice.  Mr.  Clinton  referred  to  recent 
price  freezes  in  the  EC  which  are  intended 
to  discourage  overproduction  and  added 
that  the  European  Commission  and  the  EC 
agriculture  ministers  were  exploring  other 
steps  to  handle  the  problems  posed  by  sur- 
plus production. 

Possible  steps  to  resolve  U.S.-EC  trade  dis- 
putes may  be  found  in  the  next  multilateral 
trade  round,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
meeting  of  ministers  from  the  GATT  coun- 
tries in  September.  There  was  general 
agreement  between  the  delegations  on  what 
issues  should  be  discussed  in  a  new  trade 
round  but  doubt  that  some  of  the  trouble- 
some issues  will  actually  be  resolved.  Repre- 
sentative Frenzel  remarked  that  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the  GATT  had  eroded.  Therefore, 
it  was  even  more  urgent  for  the  new  GATT 
round  to  establish  a  regimen  which  would 
restore  U.S.  confidence.  Mr.  Welsh  identi- 
fied several  areas  which  needed  attention  in 
the  trade  discussions— dispute  settlements, 
safeguards,  market  access,  and  agriculture. 
But  potential  problems  exist.  Mr.  Welsh 
said  the  EC  was  willing  to  discuss  agricul- 
ture in  the  new  round  but  that  this  did  not 
include  CAP  mechanisms— a  major  source  of 
disagreement  with  the  United  States  and 
others. 

The  delegations  also  discussed  the  present 
thrust  of  international  economic  policy  and 
the  ongoing  problem  of  international  in- 
debtedness. Unlike  discussions  of  two  or 
three  years  ago.  when  the  dollar  was  high, 
speakers  quickly  agreed  on  many  observa- 
tions. Representative  Torres  said  the  initia- 
tive of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James 
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Baker  to  bring  down  the  dollar  was  impor- 
tant but  asked  whether  it  was  enough.  He 
recommended  that  additional  steps  be  taken 
to  create  a  stable  framework  for  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  and  that  the 
major  developed  countries  act  to  keep  their 
markets  open  to  imports  from  developing 
countries.  FYom  the  European  side  Mr.  Gau- 
tier  observed  that  fuller  European  use  of 
the  European  Monetary  System  would  move 
Europe  toward  support  of  an  international 
monetary  conference.  Mrs.  Hoff  examined 
several  options  to  promote  a  solution  of  the 
international  debt  crisis,  including  reduction 
of  interest  rates,  greater  flexibility  on 
export  credits,  and  more  coordination  of 
policies  by  the  EC.  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 

INTERNATIONAL  DRUG  TRAFFICKING  AND 
NARCOTICS 

The  discussion  on  drug  trafficking  and 
narcotics  was.  in  part,  an  update  of  the  situ- 
ation since  the  last  meeting  in  Dublin.  Rep- 
resentative Gilman  stated  that  the  situation 
had  worsened  and  that  the  situation  "is  to- 
tally out  of  control."  Representative  Gilman 
cited  evidence  showing  that  the  survival  of 
several  Latin  American  nations  was  threat- 
ened by  the  activities  of  drug  traffickers.  He 
cited  a  number  of  measures  which  should  be 
taken  to  combat  drug  traffickers  and  the  in- 
creased use  of  drugs:  increased  funding  for 
the  UN  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control,  the 
formulation  of  comprehensive  regional  and 
global  strategies,  the  use  of  the  military  to 
assist  law  enforcement  authorities  where 
possible,  and,  specifically  for  the  European 
Parliament,  the  continuation  of  the  Parlia- 
ment's Drug  Inquiry  Committee.  Respond- 
ing for  the  European  delegation.  Mr.  Brok 
agreed  with  Mr.  Oilman's  recommendations 
and  assured  him  that  presentation  of  the 
report  by  the  Drug  Inquiry  Committee 
would  not  end  its  work.  Several  delegates 
encouraged  efforts  to  control  the  overseas 
investment  of  money  acquired  through  drug 
trafficking. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  UPDATE  ON  VISA 
RECIPROCITY 

The  two  delegations  were  in  agreement 
over  the  continued  violation  of  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet 
failure  to  honor  the  terms  of  the  Helsinki 
Accord.  Mr.  Penders  referred  to  the  relative 
lack  of  progress  with  the  Soviets  in  recent 
years  on  this  issue:  yet.  he  stated  he  be- 
lieved the  document  negotiated  at  the 
recent  meetings  in  Bern.  Switzerland  with 
the  Soviets  had  made  some  minimal  gains. 
Along  with  Lord  Bethell.  Mr.  Penders  dis- 
agreed with  the  U.S.  decision  not  to  sign  it. 
In  his  statement  to  the  Europeans,  Repre- 
sentative Gilman  also  reviewed  the  poor 
Soviet  record  on  human  rights.  Although 
the  Soviets  had  taken  some  steps  since  the 
Reagan-Gorbachev  summit  in  Geneva,  he 
believed  that  these  actions  had  acted  as 
window-dressing  to  divert  attention  from 
the  continued  infringements  on  human 
rights  made  in  many  areas  of  Soviet  life. 
Several  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  also 
discussed  the  role  of  the  Jackson-Vanik 
Amendment  in  U.S.  human  rights  policy 
and  its  effectiveness  in  influencing  human 
rights  policies  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe.  In  closing,  both  delegations 
agreed  that  there  is  a  need  to  focus  on 
human  rights  abuses  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  besides  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Lord  Bethell  and  Mr.  Glinne  briefly  raised 
visa  reciprocity  with  the  U.S.  delegation. 
For  several  years  the  European  Community 
has  urged  the  United  States  to  end  its  visa 
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requirement  for  citizens  of  EC  countries 
who  come  to  the  U.S.  for  tourist  or  business 
purposes.  Representative  Seiberling  ex- 
plained that  the  immigration  bill  currently 
before  the  Congress  contains  a  three  year 
waiver  program  which  would  be  an  experi- 
ment for  visa  reciprocity.  If  the  immigration 
bill  failed  to  pass  the  Congress  this  year,  he 
said  he  would  press  for  consideration  of  sep- 
arate legislation.  Representative  Thomas 
agreed  on  the  need  to  consider  this  question 
separately  in  the  absence  of  an  Immigration 
bill. 

Since  U.S.-EC  relations  have  been  strained 
by  a  serious  trade  dispute  and  differing 
views  on  how  to  handle  international  terror- 
ism, this  meeting  occurred  at  an  opportune 
time.  The  three  days  of  discussions  showed 
the  many  areas  of  agreement  which  the 
United  States  has  with  the  twelve  members 
of  the  European  Conununity.  Common 
views  on  issues  were  more  frequent  than 
was  disagreement.  The  U.S.  delegation  be- 
lieves the  EC  is  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
the  U.S.  in  as  many  areas  as  possible  affect- 
ing both  U.S.-European  relations  as  well  as 
in  outside  areas.  The  meetings  of  the  dele- 
gation of  the  U.S.  Congress  with  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  delegation  have  created  an 
open  environment  to  explore  many  areas  of 
cooperation.  We  look  forward  to  meeting 
with  the  European  delegation  again  in  Jan- 
uary to  continue  to  examine  those  issues 
where  U.S.-European  cooperation  can  help 
find  solutions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tom  Lantos. 

Chairman, 

U.S.  Congressional  Delegation, 
Benjamin  A.  Gilman, 
Cochairman, 

U.S.  Congressional  Delegation. 
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CHAIRMAN  VOLCKER'S  RE- 
SPONSE TO  REPRESENTATIVE 
LaFALCE  concerning  THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  STATUS  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

BOARD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  Chair- 
man Volcker's  February  19,  19i86  appearance 
before  the  House  Banking  Committee  con- 
cerning the  semiannual  review  of  monetary 
policy.  I  asked  Chairman  Volcker  to  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  General  Counsel 
prepare  a  legal  memorandum  discussing  the 
Federal  Reserve's  status  as  an  executive,  leg- 
islative, or  independent  agency  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  As  one  of  the  12  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  chal- 
lenged the  constitutionality  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act— 
the  Gramm-Rudman  Act — I  was  keenly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  status  of  independent 
agencies  under  the  U.S.  Constitution  was 
called  into  question— at  least  indirectly- by 
the  Gramm-Rudman  lawsuit. 

As  the  public  debate  continues  on  this 
questk>n,  I  thought  my  colleagues,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and  public,  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Fed's  analysis  as  to  its  own 
status  in  the  structure  of  our  government  Ac- 


cordingly, I  am  sharing  with  you  Chairman 
Volcker's  letter  and  the  Fed  General  Coun- 
sel's memorandum  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tions I  posed  to  Chairman  Volcker. 

Generally,  the  Fed  concludes  that  it  is  an 
irKlependent  agency  established  by  Congress 
to  carry  out  a  specified,  but  limited,  scope  of 
delegated  functions.  Citing  the  Supreme  Court 
case  of  Humphrey's  Executor  decided  in 
1935,  as  well  as  the  recent  Gramm-Rudman 
Supreme  Court  decision,  the  Fed  asserts  that 
independent  agencies  are  operating  within  the 
scope  of  well-accepted  constitutional  princi- 
ples. 

F'EDERAL  Reserve  System, 
Washington.  DC,  Jtdy  21,  1986. 
Hon.  John  J.  LaPalce. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  Now  that  we  have  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  case  and  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  it,  we  are  in  a  position  to  respond 
to  your  request  during  my  last  monetary 
policy  review  testimony.  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  as 
well  as  the  concurring  opinion  by  Justice 
Stevens  and  the  dissenting  opinions  by  Jus- 
tices Blackmun  and  White  were  generally 
supportive  of  the  position  of  independent 
agencies.  Mike  Bradfield's  memorandum  re- 
views the  Court's  opinion  as  well  as  the 
background  on  the  development  of  our 
status  in  the  overall  governmental  frame- 
work. 

In  addition,  I  thought  it  would  be  useful 
to  bring  to  your  attention  a  case  brought  by 
Senator  Melcher  against  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  presi- 
dents serving  on  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee.  The  effect  of  holding  these  ar- 
rangements unconstitutional  would  under- 
mine the  regional  structure  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  which  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  its  independence  as  envisioned  by 
the  Framers  of  the  Act. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  fur- 
ther questions  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Paul. 
Enclosure. 

July  18, 1986. 
Memorandum 
To:  The  Honorable  John  J.  LaFalce. 
From:  Michael  Bradfield. 
Subject:  Status  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
You  asked  Chairman  Volcker,  during  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee during  its  Semi-Annual  Hearing  on 
Monetary  Policy,  for  a  memorandum  from 
me  on  the  status  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  within  the 
structure  of  government  established  by  the 
Constitution.  It  is  clear  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  as  it  has  been  amended  from 
time  to  time,  that  Congress  has  made  the 
judgment  that  the  functions  of  the  central 
bank  can  most  effectively  be  carried  out 
through  an  agency  that  has  a  certain  degree 
of  independence  from  transitory  political 
pressures  that  may  be  transmitted  through 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive.  Three 
major  tools  have  been  used  to  carry  out  this 
objective— removal  of  members  only  for 
cause,  extended  terms  of  office  for  members 
and  budgetary  independence  for  the  System 
as  a  whole. 

This  independence  was  originally  struc- 
tured and  emphasized  through  reliance  on 
regional  reserve  banks,  extended  terms  for 
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Board  members,  and  removal  only  for  cause. 
As  Congress  gained  experience,  it  decided, 
in  the  period  from  1933  to  1935.  to  strength- 
en the  Board's  position  in  four  important 
ways.  First,  it  removed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency from  the  Board  because  they  exerted 
undue  executive  branch  influence.  Second, 
Congress  centralized  greater  authority 
within  the  System  in  the  Board  by  creating 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee  with 
the  seven  Board  members  as  regular  partici- 
pants. Third,  the  terms  of  service  of  mem- 
bers were  lengthened  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years.  Finally,  the  Congress  provided  that 
the  Board's  funds,  which  were  initially  con- 
sidered to  be  public  monies,  "shall  not  t>e 
construed  to  be  public  funds  or  appropri- 
ated monies." 

For  almost  a  century,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  independent  federal 
agency— the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion—in 1887,  Congress  has  used  this  vehicle 
to  accomplish  the  goal  of  applying  a  combi- 
nation of  technical  expertise  and  objective 
judgment,  fortified  by  a  degree  of  independ- 
ence from  transitory  political  pressures,  as  a 
solution  to  dealing  with  certain  limited  but 
complex  problems  facing  the  government. 
Congress  has  sought,  through  this  institu- 
tional device,  to  deal  not  only  with  banking 
and  financial  issues,  but  also  regulatory 
problems  arising  from  such  widely  diverse 
activities  as  nuclear  energy  (the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Conunission),  labor  relations 
(National  Labor  Relations  Board),  and 
transportation  safety  (the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board). 

A  recent  compilation  submitted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  connection  with  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  litigation  lists  26 
independent  agencies  now  carrying  out  dele- 
gated functions,  all  with  members  having 
specific  and,  in  most  cases,  lengthy  terms  of 
office.  Fifteen  of  these  agencies  have  mem- 
bers that  can  be  removed  only  for  cause, 
and  fourteen  are  specifically  designated  by 
Congress  as  "independent"  agencies.  Judg- 
ing from  this  widespread  use  of  the  inde- 
pendent agency  concept.  Congress  appears 
to  have  clearly  recognized  both  the  utility 
and  desirability  of  a  specific  category  of 
agencies,  established  with  a  certain,  and 
varying,  degree  of  independence  from  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress,  and  carrying 
out  a  limited,  but  quite  diverse  scope  of  del- 
egated functions. 

You  have  also  asked  under  what  circum- 
stances and  under  what  conditions  ques- 
tions as  to  the  Board's  status  could  arise.  As 
you  are  aware,  the  issue  of  the  status  of  in- 
dependent agencies  was  recently  highlight- 
ed in  the  litigation  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  1985  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  (the 
•Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act"). 

The  Constitutional  foundation  for  inde- 
pendent agencies  was  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Humphrey's  Ex- 
ecutor. 295  U.S.  602  (1935).  In  that  case  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  President 
could  not  remove  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion member  at  will.  The  decision  in  Hum- 
phrey's Executor  is  fundamentally  based  on 
the  Court's  acceptance  of  a  distinction  be- 
tween agencies  exercising  "any  executive 
function— as  distinguished  from  executive 
power  in  the  constitutional  sense."  At  p. 
628.  Under  this  distinction,  officers  who  do 
not,  for  example,  exercise  the  President's 
foreign  affairs  powers,  who  are  instead  sub- 
ject to  control  of  the  law  as  established  by 
Congress,  and  not  to  the  exclusive  direction 
of  the  President,  are  within  the  group  of  of- 
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ficials  who  are  not  removable  at  will  by  the 
President.  Citing  the  particular  facts  of  the 
FTC's  delegated  authority  to  exercise  quasi- 
judicial  and  quasi-legislative  functions,  the 
Court  held  that  arrangements  that  set  a 
term  and  put  limits  on  removal  do  not  vio- 
late the  separation  of  powers  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Court  said  that  "The 
authority  of  Congress  in  creating  quasi-leg- 
islative or  quasi-judicial  agencies,  to  require 
them  [commissioners]  to  act  in  discharge  of 
their  duties  independently  of  executive  con- 
trol cannot  well  be  doubted,  and  that  au- 
thority includes,  as  an  appropriate  incident, 
power  to  fix  the  period  during  which  they 
will  continue  in  office  and  to  forfeit  their 
removal  except  for  cause."  Based  on  the  de- 
cision in  Humphrey's  Executor,  the  Third 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  has  recent- 
ly reviewed  the  debate  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  independent  agencies,  stated 
"We  note  that  the  constitutionality  of  inde- 
pendent agencies  has  been  settled  for  half  a 
century."  Ameron,  Inc.  v.  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Nos.  85-5226  and  85-5377  (3rd 
Cir.  Mar.  27,  1986). 

Even  more  recently,  in  holding  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  unconstitutional  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Comptroller  General's  role 
in  implementing  that  legislation  violated 
the  Constitutional  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  because  the  Comptroller  is  a  part  of 
the  legislative  branch  but  exercises  execu- 
tive powers  under  that  Act,  the  Supreme 
Court  cited  Humphrey's  Executor  and  im- 
plicitly endorsed  the  statutes  establishing 
independent  agencies.  Bowsher  v.  Synar,  No. 
85-1377  (July  7.  1986).  A  concurring  opinion 
by  Justices  Stevens  and  Marshall  even  more 
strongly  endorsed  the  concept  of  independ- 
ent agencies  noting  that  "it  is  entirely 
proper  for  Congress  to  specify  the  qualifica- 
tions for  an  office  that  it  has  created.  .  .  ." 
(concurring  opinion  at  5)  Dissents  by  Jus- 
tices White  and  Blackmun  also  endorsed  in- 
dependent agencies.  Justice  White,  while 
disagreeing  with  the  Court's  decision,  noted 
that  the  holding  "is  fully  consistent  with 
the  Court's  longstanding  recognition  that  it 
is  within  the  power  of  Congress  under  the 
Necessary  and  Proper'  Clause,  Art.  I,  Sec.  8, 
to  vest  authority  that  falls  within  the 
Court's  definition  of  executive  power  in  offi- 
cers who  are  not  subject  to  removal  at  will 
by  the  President  and  are  therefore  not 
under  the  President's  direct  control." 
(White  dissent,  at  3)  Finally.  Justice  Black- 
mun's  dissent  noted.  "Furthermore.  I  think 
it  is  clear  under  Humphrey's  Executor  v. 
United  States  .  .  .  that  executive'  powers  of 
the  kind  delegated  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral under  the  Deficit  Control  Act  need  not 
be  exercised  by  an  officer  who  serves  at  the 
President's  pleasure.  .  .  ."  (Blackmun  dis- 
sent at  102)  Thus,  while  differing  on  the 
constitutional  issue  raised  in  Bowsher,  all 
nine  Justices  agreed  that  Congress  may  es- 
tablish agencies  to  perform  executive  func- 
tions that  operate  independently  of  the 
direct  control  of  the  President. 

It  seems  clear  that  independent  agencies 
are  operating  within  the  scope  of  well-ac- 
cepted constitutional  principals.  I  would 
sum  up  the  law  as  follows: 

The  Constitutional  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers  does  not  require  three  branches 
of  government  hermetically  sealed  from 
each  other,  with  separate  labels— executive, 
legislative.     Judicial— attached     to     each.' 


■  See  Buckley  v.  Valeo.  424  O.S.  1.  at  121  ■But 
they  (the  framersl  liliewise  saw  that  a  hermetic 
sealing  off  of  the  three  branches  of  Government 
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Rather,  it  requires  that  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances built  into  the  Constitution  be  com- 
plied with  in  the  exercise  of  governmental 
power.  Agencies  whose  members  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution,  but  who  are  removable  by 
the  President,  but  only  in  accordance  with 
specified  standards,  and  who  exercise  limit- 
ed powers  that  do  not  usurp  the  "executive 
power  of  the  President  in  the  Constitutional 
sense,"  fall  clearly  within  the  permissible 
constitutional  boundaries. 

The  question  of  the  Board's  status  also 
arises  on  occasion  in  connection  with  the 
application  of  specific  statutes.  Although 
the  Board  is,  for  example,  clearly  subject  to 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  and  other  statutes 
concerning  the  exercise  of  governmental 
power,  it  is  generally  not  subject  to  statutes 
concerning  only  the  administration  of  the 
executive  branch.  For  example,  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  provides,  as  noted 
above,  not  only  that  the  System  funds  are 
not  to  be  considered  government  monies, 
but  also  that  the  Board  has  the  authority  to 
determine  the  manner  in  which  its  obliga- 
tions shall  be  incurred  and  paid  and  that 
the  personnel  expenses  of  the  Board  "shall 
be  governed  solely  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act."  It  is,  however,  in  the  context,  of  apply- 
ing statutes  of  general  application  that  the 
issue  of  whether  the  System  is  considered  to 
be  in  the  Executive  Branch  may  arise.  Cases 
considering  the  Board's  and  the  Reserve 
Bank's  status  under  legislation  affecting  the 
government  heve  treated  the  System  differ- 
ently under  different  statutes.  Where  a  de- 
cision holds  that  s[>ecific  statutes  apply  to 
the  Board,  such  as  those  affecting  historic 
buildings,  it  is  only  determining  that  such 
provisions  are  generally  applicable  to  inde- 
pendent as  well  as  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INITIATIVES 
AGAINST  DRUG  TRAFFICKING 
AND  ABUSE 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  concern  over 
drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  Is  nothing 
new.  But  from  time  to  time,  events  such  as 
the  drug-induced  death  of  a  famous  person  or 
the  indkrtment  of  an  apparently  model  citizen 
on  charges  of  drug  traff)ckir>g  cause  that  con- 
cern to  be  heightened  to  the  point  where  citi- 
zens, including  legislators,  ask  what  Is  being 
done  and  wtiat  more  can  be  done. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  It  takes  tragedies  like 
the  recent  deaths  of  University  of  Maryland 
basketball  player  Len  Bias  and  Cleveland 
Browns  football  player  Don  Rogers  to  stimu- 
late legislative  efforts  like  that  announced  last 
week  by  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  to  enact 
legislatk>n  and  provide  funding  for  efforts  to 
deal  with  both  the  supply  of  drugs  and  the 
demand  for  drugs.  The  timing  and  estimated 
cost  of  this  legislatk}n  have  caused  some  of 
my  colleagues  to  suspect  that  ttie  Speaker 
was  prompted  more  by  partisan  motives  than 


from  one  another  would  preclude  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nation  capable  of  governing  itself  effec- 
tively." 
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by  genuine  concern  over  drug  trafficking  and 
drug  abuse. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
more  could  and  should  be  done  to  deal  with 
the  trafficking  In  and  abuse  of  drugs.  As  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  a  Government  Oper- 
ations subcommittee,  I  have  been,  for  the 
past  4%  years,  overseeing  our  efforts  to  ef- 
fectively utilize  the  resources  of  our  military 
services  to  assist  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies In  their  efforts  against  drug  trafficking. 
And,  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
I  have  worked  on  legislation  to  make  it  easier 
for  our  law  enforcement  agencies  to  success- 
fully investigate  and  prosecute  drug  traffickers 
and  their  organizations. 

The  proper  Involvement  of  the  military  In  the 
so-called  drug  war  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy for  some  time.  Legislation  was  en- 
acted in  1981  to  clarify  the  ways  In  which  the 
military  could  properly  assist  civilian  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Since  that  time,  we  have 
transferred  military  equipment  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  including  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  for  use  against  drug  smugglers. 
Meanwhile,  the  threats  to  our  southern 
border — drugs.  Illegal  Immigration,  hostile  gov- 
ernments, and  terrorism — have  increased. 

In  hearings  before  our  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  last  year,  we  learned  of 
the  extent  of  the  connections  between  drug 
traffickers  and  guerillas  and  terrorists  In  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Given  the  proven  abil- 
ity of  these  traffickers  to  penetrate  our  bor- 
ders—not to  mention  the  debilitating  effect  of 
drugs  on  our  people — it  Is  not  difficult  to  con- 
clude that  narcotics  traffk:klng  poses  a  threat 
to  our  national  security  as  great  If  not  greater 
than  that  posed  by  Soviet  strategic  forces. 

The  recent  involvement  of  United  States 
military  forces  In  Bolivia  revealed  the  prob- 
lems inherent  In  direct  Involvement  of  United 
States  forces  in  antidrug  efforts.  But,  I  like 
nrost  of  my  colleagues,  applauded  PreskJent 
Reagan  for  his  recent  decision  to  recognize 
the  threat  to  our  national  security  posed  by 
drug  trafficking  and  to  order  more  direct  in- 
volvement by  the  military  services  in  assisting 
civilians  law  enforcement  agencies  In  their 
antidrug  trafficking  efforts 

So  far.  Congress  has  made  limited  de- 
mands on  the  military  to  lend  equipment  such 
as  aircraft,  radars,  and  helicopters  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies — and  provide  the  neces- 
sary training  and  maintenance  for  their  use. 
But  there  Is  widespread  belief  that  the  military 
can  and  should  provide  more  and  that  that 
would  provide  law  enforcement  agencies  with 
a  HDore  effective  deterrent  to  smuggling  of 
drugs  as  well  as  other  contraband. 

Yesterday,  legislation  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored  was  introduced  to  authorize  the  provi- 
sion of  more  military  equipment  to  our  civilian 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Among  other 
things,  that  legislation  would: 

Provide  the  United  States  Customs  Sen/Ice 
with  879  new  personnel,  military  aircraft,  com- 
mand centers,  secure  radk)  communications 
equipment,  and  operation  and  maintenance 
funds  for  the  Customs'  air  and  maritime  inter- 
dk:tion  programs  as  well  as  a  joint  United 
States-Bahamian  drug  interdiction  task  force; 

ProvkJe  the  Coast  Guard  with  1.500  new 
personrwl  and  secure  radk>  commurvcations 
equipment; 
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Provide  the  Department  of  Justice  with  600 
new  agents  for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration—100  to  be  posted  overseas— secure 
radio  communications  equipment,  and  an  un- 
specified number  of  additional  assistant  U.S. 
attorneys;  and 

Provide  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
funds  to  replace  and  modify  aircraft,  helicop- 
ters, and  radar  for  use  by  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment agencies. 

The  justification  for  these  proposals  can  be 
found  In  the  testimony  I  heard  during  the 
many  days  of  oversight  hearings  held  by  our 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee  over 
the  past  4  '/2  years. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  previously 
indicated  its  support  for  some  of  these  pro- 
posals; it  can  be  expected  to  offer  construc- 
tive alternatives  to  some  of  the  others.  For  ex- 
ample, some  feel  that  we  may  be  providing 
more  to  the  Customs  Service  than  it  can  pru- 
dently use  and  that  we  are  not  providing  suffi- 
cient equipment  to  the  Coast  Guard.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  are  open  to  considering 
those  alternatives  before  acting  upon  this  leg- 
islation in  September. 

This  legislation  will  In  no  way  "solve"  the 
problems  of  drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse. 
We  must  also  bolster  our  efforts  at  education 
and  treatment  so  to  discourage  the  use  and 
thereby  reduce  the  demand  for  drugs.  And, 
we  must  continue  to  encourage  our  neighbors 
to  combat  drug  cultivation  and  trafficking  in 
their  countries.  The  experience  of  countries 
like  Columbia  and  Bolivia  demonstrate  the 
threat  to  national  security  posed  by  the  traf- 
fickers of  narcotics. 

Some  have  become  cynical  atxsut  all  of 
these  efforts.  I.  too.  have  been  frustrated  by 
the  Increase  in  drug  use  and  abuse  even  as 
we  have  increased  our  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts against  drug  trafficking.  But,  the  threat  Is 
too  great  to  our  society;  we  must  defend  our- 
selves, whether  that  means  an  Air  Force  sur- 
veillance plane  flying  along  the  southern 
border  looking  for  smugglers  or  giving  our 
young  people  the  widsom  and  the  confidence 
to  say  "no  "  to  drugs. 
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THE  GOLD  HILL  INN 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 
Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Colorado  is  home 
to  many  unique  and  lovely  places,  and  I  would 
like  to  bring  one  of  them,  the  Gold  Hill  Inn.  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Gold  Hill,  CO.  Is  a  town  of  fewer  than  150 
people  on  top  of  Horsfal  Mountain,  atiout  10 
miles  outside  of  Boulder.  There.  Frank  and 
Barbara  Finn  run  a  charming  restaurant  and 
hotel  with  the  help  of  their  children  and  son- 
in-law.  Built  In  1872.  the  Inn  may  or  may  not 
be  haunted  by  Its  original  txjilder,  and  ghosts 
aside.  It's  a  lovely  place  to  eat  or  spend  the 
night. 

The  Denver  Post  ran  an  artrcle  on  July  8 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  our  col- 
leagues. The  article,  reprinted  below,  captures 
the  mstic  glory  of  the  Gold  Hill  Inn. 


Thk  Blue  Bird  Lodge— Right  Next  Door  to 

Gold  Hill  Inn 

(By  David  McQuay) 

Gold  Hill.— One  night  Frank  Finn  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  someone  sawing 
wood.  He  says  he  walked  into  the  next  room 
and  found  the  light  on  but  no  one  there.  He 
went  back  to  sleep,  woke  up  again  to  the 
sawing,  and  couldn't  find  anyone.  The  light 
was  on  again.  The  next  day  he  woke  up  and 
went  into  the  room.  Sawdust  was  on  the 
floor. 

Feel  a  little  like  Rod  Serling.  Frank? 

He  thinks  it  was  the  ghost  of  the  hotel's 
builder.  Tim  Walter.  Well.  hey.  the  Finns 
are  building  a  deck  out  back:  maybe  they 
can  put  the  old  boy  to  work. 

Finn  and  his  wife.  Barbara,  run  the  Gold 
Hill  Inn  with  help  from  their  children  and 
son-in-law.  It's  in  the  middle  of  nowhere, 
and  they're  expanding.  The  saloon  and  the 
restaurant  are  the  largest  industries  in  the 
town  of  maybe  150  people,  and  next  door 
the  Finns  have  just  reopened  the  old  Went- 
worth  House,  one  of  the  oldest  hotels  in 
Colorado,  and  christened  it  the  Blue  Bird 
Lodge,  in  honor  of  a  group  of  Chicago  ladies 
called  The  Bluebirds  who  used  the  hotel  as 
a  vacation  spot  in  the  '20s. 

First  you  have  to  find  Gold  Hill.  It's  about 
10  miles  and  half  a  century  from  the  out- 
skirts of  Boulder.  You  take  Mapleton 
Avenue  or  Four  Mile  Canyon  Drive  and 
keep  ascending  Horsfal  Mountain,  even 
after  you  think  you  have  passed  all  civiliza- 
tLPii  .ii'.d  are  about  to  turn  back  to  douse 
your  defeat  at  Tom's  Tavern.  Suddenly,  on 
a  stretch  of  dirt  road  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  the  few  log  homes  and  the  Gold 
Hill  Inn  appear  like  apparitions  out  of  an 
old  Henry  Fonda  film.  Gold  Hill  is  a  town 
made  of  wood  and  dirt.  Only  a  couple  of 
families  have  moved  here  in  a  quarter-cen- 
tury. 

The  Wentworth  House  started  as  a  hotel 
in  1872.  built  during  the  Gold  Hill  gold 
rush.  Barbara  Finn  says  this  was  the  first 
permanent  mining  camp  in  Colorado.  The 
town  was  swollen  with  a  thousand  people 
and  who  knows  how  many  saloons.  Then 
the  rush  was  over,  and  Gold  Hill  quieted 
down.  In  1921.  Jean  Sherwood,  a  Chicago 
art  patron  and  founder  of  the  Boulder  Art 
Association,  txiught  the  Wentworth  and 
turned  it  into  the  Bluebird  Lodge.  She  mar- 
keted it  as  a  vacation  spot  for  ladies  who 
wanted  a  taste  of  mountain  air  and  a  little 
bird  watching.  They  called  themselves  the 
Bluebirds. 

There  was  a  skating  rink  across  the  street, 
but  it  was  closed  after  a  Bluebird  became 
smitten  with  a  local  miner  she  met  there. 
This  was  scandalous.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  good 
girls  were  not  supposed  to  associate  with 
swarthy  Colorado  miners.  The  rink  stayed 
closed. 

The  poet  and  newspaperman  Eugene  Field 
used  to  stay  at  the  lodge— it's  surprising 
that  Mrs.  Sherwood  would  let  a  poet  or  a 
newspaperman  near  her  Bluebirds— and 
Field  wrote  several  poems  here,  including 
"Casey's  Table  d'Hote. "  Legend  has  it  that 
Clarence  Darrow  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
lodge  and  recited  "Casey's  Table  d'Hote"  to 
a  swarm  of  admiring  Bluebirds. 

In  the  late  '50s  the  idea  of  a  vacation  in 
Gold  Hill,  with  or  without  skating  rink,  no 
longer  appealed  to  the  Bluebirds.  Then 
came  the  Finns  in  1959.  Tired  of  the  East 
Coast,  they  moved  to  Boulder  and  helped 
start  the  YMCA.  but  decided  that  their 
daughter,  Deborah,  should  attend  a  small 
grade  school.  They  enrolled  her  in  Gold 
Hill's  one-room  schoolhouse,  which  is  now  a 
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two-roomer,  and  worked  as  caretakers  on 
the  Trojan  Ranch.  During  their  first  winter 
there  "we  had  three  feet  of  snow  and  not  a 
stick  of  wood."  Frank  Finn  says. 

Then  the  Gold  Hill  Inn  went  up  for  sale, 
and  until  the  Finns  were  able  to  t)orrow 
$12,000  to  buy  it,  Barbara  would  send  over 
the  pet  donkey.  Twinkle,  to  nip  at  prospec- 
tive buyers  looking  at  the  property. 

They  ran  it  as  a  hotel  in  the  late  '60s,  but 
this  was  more  than  a  decade  before  America 
went  bonkers  over  old  hotels  and  the  bed- 
and-breakfast  idea,  and  the  Firms  turned 
the  inn  into  a  variety  of  things,  including  a 
home  for  troubled  juveniles  and  foster  chil- 
dren. The  Finns  did  this  for  free. 

The  hotel  has  nine  rooms  ($35  for  a  single 
or  double,  includes  breakfast),  and  plenty  of 
rough  old  charm,  avoiding  t>ed-and-break- 
fast  cutesiness.  Here  we  have  commodes, 
floral  wallpaper  that  was  around  during  the 
Bluebirds'  reign,  the  door  of  the  old  Gold 
Hill  post  office,  a  Victrola  in  the  sitting 
room,  an  oil  of  the  huntress  Diana  with 
duck  and  dog  in  the  dining  room. 

Gary  Millennor,  the  hotel  manager  and 
the  Finns'  son-in-law,  sleeps  with  the  ghosts 
upstairs  in  what  used  to  be  the  Bluebirds'; 
dance  hall.  Business  is  slow  at  the  hotel,  but 
the  restaurant  is  often  packed.  The  Finns 
knew  nothing  about  running  a  restaurant  25 
years  ago.  "She's  a  chemist,  I'm  a  social 
worker  and  our  first  cook  was  a  cab  driver 
from  Chicago."  Finn  says. 

Now  the  cook  is  their  son  Christopher,  the 
maitre  d"  son  Gary.  For  $17.50  plus  tax  you 
can  gorge  yourself  with  a  six-course  meal  in- 
cluding appetizer,  soup,  salad,  an  entree 
such  as  smoked  stuffed  trout  or  fresh 
salmon  steak  with  fresh  vegetables,  dessert, 
and  cheese  and  fruit.  They  are  sometimes 
very  busy,  and  reservations  are  requested. 
You  never  know  who  will  show  up;  one  time 
it  was  Senator  Fulbright.  another  time  75 
Jesuits  getting  loose  after  a  theology  confer- 
ence. 

Two  of  the  priests  walked  up  to  a  nun  in 
the  bar  and  said,  "Sister,  how  about  swing- 
ing from  the  rafters?" 

Before  she  had  time  to  consider  this  re- 
quest, the  Jesuits  hoisted  her  up  for  a  swing 
and  left  her  up  there.  "There's  nothing  like 
75  Jesuit  priests,  singing  'There's  Nothing 
like  a  Dame,'  "  Frank  says. 

In  the  restaurant  is  a  rebuilt  Venus  de 
Milo  which  a  hermit  namned  Snowbound 
Charlie  used  to  keep  chained  to  a  tree  for 
some  reason,  and  on  a  wall  is  an  old  picture 
of  a  bison  used  as  an  advertisement  for  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  artist  was  never 
paid,  so  he  added  a  profile  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific president  on  the  bison's  rump. 

Whatever  the  success  of  the  hotel,  it  is 
doubtful  that  hordes  of  tourists  will  invade 
Gold  Hill.  "This  is  the  only  business  in 
town,  except  for  a  shop  or  two."  Millenor 
says.  "I'd  still  like  to  see  that  dirt  road. 
That's  what  we  like  about  Gold  Hill." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ERNEST  E. 
LATSHA 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times  I 
have  come  to  the  fl<x)r  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  praise  the  accomplishments  of 
my  constituents.  At  this  tinr>e  I  would  like  to 
tKing  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
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work  of  a  man  who  has  unselfishly  spent  the 
past  28  years  of  his  life  dedicated  to  publk: 
service.  The  man  to  which  I  refer  Is  Mr.  Ernest 
E.  Latsha.  who  will  be  finishing  his  term  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Dauphin  County 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Authority  on 
August  26,  1 986. 

Under  Mr.  Latsha's  leadership,  many  Inno- 
vative housing  programs  have  been  Initiated, 
resulting  in  a  great  Improvement  In  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  residents  of  Dauphin  County.  Not 
only  has  Mr.  Latsha  been  a  staunch  supporter 
of  new  housing  programs,  he  also  has  bieen  a 
supporter  of  home  ownership,  property  Im- 
provements, and  new  private  housing  devel- 
opment, and  has  advocated  the  authorities'  is- 
suance of  tax-exempt  revenue  txjnds  to  foster 
such  improvements. 

Because  of  this  man,  thousands  of  Dauphin 
Ck>unty  reskjents  now  have  safe,  decent,  af- 
fordable living  accomm(xlatk>ns.  In  fact.  In  the 
28  years  of  his  Involvement  In  the  redevelop- 
ment and  housing  programs,  a  total  of  54 
housing  and  community  Improvement  projects 
were  undertaken,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$111,181 .729.  Truly  a  great  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  hope  that  more  Ameri- 
cans will  follow  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Emest 
Latsha.  and  devote  some  of  their  time  to 
public  service.  I  truly  believe  that  our  quality  of 
life  would  only  Improve  further.  Allow  me  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  Ernest  Latsha  for 
many  jobs  well  done.  I  am  honored  to  have  an 
Individual  like  him  living  in  my  district. 


YURI  DRUZHNIKOV 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
participate  In  the  (Congressional  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  this  year  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Yuri 
Druzhnikov.  It  was  the  sister  of  Mr.  Druzhni- 
kov,  now  residing  in  my  district,  who  first 
brought  the  plight  of  her  brother  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

Yuri  Druzhnikov  Is  a  well-known  Russian 
novelist,  playwright,  and  author  of  short  sto- 
ries for  children.  He  has  been  a  refusenik  for 
9  years  and  has  t)een  denied  over  10  re- 
quests to  emigrate.  After  his  first  applic:atk>n 
for  an  exit  permit  was  submitted,  he  was  im- 
mediately expelled  from  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Writers,  allegedly  for  "having  chosen  the  road 
of  betrayal  to  his  country."  His  books  were  re- 
moved from  libraries  and  bookstores,  his 
name  was  deleted  from  artKles  In  professK>n- 
al  literary  journals,  magazines,  and  newspa- 
pers. His  books  accepted  for  publrcation  by 
Moscow  publishing  houses  were  prohibited  by 
censorship. 

One  of  his  plays  which  had  a  successful  run 
of  some  1,000  performances  was  closed 
down  without  notice.  His  other  plays  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  Ministry  of  Culture.  His  voice, 
which  had  sounded  regulariy  In  a  radk}  pro- 
gram for  parents  about  the  problems  of  their 
children,  grew  silent. 

In  October  1982,  a  group  of  MInnesotans 
participation  In  the  Friendship  Force's  trip  to 
the  Soviet  Union  visited  Yuri  Druzhnikov  and 
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other  refuseniks.  These  new  friends  of  Mr. 
Oruzhnikov  tell  me  that  after  that  erKOunter, 
his  mail  was  completely  cut  off. 

I  am  told  tfiat  ttie  original  reason  given  for 
the  dental  of  Mr.  Oruzhnikov's  visa  was  that 
his  wife,  Galina,  heki  a  position  as  an  engi- 
neer ttiat  was  allegedly  a  security  risk.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oruzhnikov  have  been  divorced  for  6 
years  now  and  his  former  wife  is  not  seeking 
permission  to  emigrate.  However,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  the  nature  of  Galina's  job  is 
still  being  given  as  the  reason  to  deny  Yuri  his 
right  to  an  exit  visa. 

In  the  past  years,  Yuri  Oruzhnikov  had 
chosen  a  path  of  quiet  diplomacy  and  avoid- 
ar>ce  of  political  demonstratk>ns  or  protests. 
But  now  after  9  years  as  a  refusenik,  life  In 
the  Soviet  Unk>n  has  become  intolerable. 

I  know  that  Yuri  Oruzhnikov  Is  hopeful  that 
all  those  Indivkluals  sympathetic  to  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jews  will  hear  his  plea  and  join  in 
and  appeal  to  tfie  Soviet  authorities  on  his 
behalf. 


BURSHTEIN  FIGHTS  SOVIETS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1986 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
introduce  my  colleagues  to  a  brave  young 
man,  Albert  (Chaim)  Burshtein,  a  20-year-old 
citizen  of  Leningrad.  In  his  20  years,  Chaim 
has  witr>essed  continuous  persecution  of  his 
family  and  friends,  has  experienced  constant 
harassment,  and  has  been  a  victim  of  harsh 
anti-Semitk:  policy  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
authorities. 

Chaim  is  a  man  of  strong  will  arid  determi- 
nation and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Soviets 
to  txeak  his  spirit,  he  is  ready  to  challertge  the 
officials  that  are  out  to  destroy  him.  Chaim,  al- 
though suffering  from  a  detnlitating  disease  of 
his  shintxjne  which  has  left  him  an  invalid,  has 
not  given  up  his  fight  to  live  In  Israel. 

In  tf>e  past  year  fie  was  arrested  for  "stub- 
bornly demanding  an  exit  visa  to  Israel,"  and 
for  planning  a  work  strike  to  protest  the  refus- 
al of  his  family's  exit  visas.  He  then  went  on  a 
hunger  strike  to  protest  his  arrest  from  No- 
vember 6  to  13.  In  Oecember  1985,  Chaim 
also  partk:ipated  in  the  hur>ger  strike  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  plight  of  Leonkj  Volvovsky. 

In  an  effort  to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of 
separated  families,  Cfiaim  was  a  signatory  to 
a  letter  sent  to  the  27th  Communist  Party 
Congress  in  February.  Since  that  time  Chaim 
has  t)een  receiving  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
from  the  KGB  at  his  job,  t)ecause  of  all  his  ac- 
tivities. His  telephone  at  work  was  also  dis- 
connected. 

Within  the  last  2  nrx>nths  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties have  cracked  down  on  Chaim.  On  May 
25,  Cfiaim  was  with  a  group  of  friends  near  a 
metro  station.  When  he  walked  away  from  the 
group,  they  were  surrounded  by  KGB  agents 
and  were  taken  away.  Chaim  toltowed,  trying 
to  ask  questk}rfs  but  he  too  was  taken  away 
by  force.  While  he  continued  to  yell  at  the 
KGB,  ttie  group  was  finally  released. 

In  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  Cfiaim  was  fired 
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from  his  job  after  extreme  pressure  was  exert- 
ed on  his  boss  by  the  KGB.  Chaim  has 
become  a  target  of  persecution  and  atMJse  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  until  fie  gives  up  his  determinatkjn  to  live  in 
Israel  or  until  his  voice  is  silenced  by  the 
KGB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chaim  will  not  give  up  his  de- 
termination and  his  voice  will  not  be  silenced 
unless  he  is  allowed  to  repatriate  to  Israel.  He 
is  determined  to  fight  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  him  in  his  fight.  Chaim  is  pres- 
ently involved  in  a  law  suit  against  the  Soviet 
authorities  pertaining  to  his  Illegal  dismissal 
from  his  employment.  I  am  honored  to  be 
named  in  the  suit  to  represent  Chaim,  and  I 
would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue 
to  pressure  the  Soviets,  so  that  the  continued 
persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  stops. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Record  the 
documentation  of  the  case  that  Albert  (Chaim) 
Burshtein  is  bringing  against  the  Soviet  offi- 
cials, so  that  my  colleagues  can  understand 
the  fight  that  he  Is  waging  against  a  system 
that  is  determined  to  break  him. 

[Prom  Chicago  Action  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
Highland  Park,  IL] 

To:  The  Court  of  Dzerzhinsky  District  of 

Leningrad. 
Prom:  Albert  Burshtein. 

APPLICATION 

Based  on  Article  3  of  the  Civil  Procedural 
Code  of  the  RSFSR.  The  Right  to  Appeal  a 
Trial:  and  Article  15,  The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court.  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  question  of 
my  illegal  dismissal  from  my  job,  based  on 
Article  33  of  the  Labor  Code  of  the  RSPSR, 
"for  shirking  work  on  the  March  25  and 
March  26,  1986." 

My  "shirking  of  work  at  my  job"  for  two 
days  was  circulated  by  those  present  at 
work  despite  the  fact  that  on  March  18. 
1986,  I  suffered  from  an  unprecedented  ex- 
acerbation of  my  illness.  This  was  proved  by 
the  Sick  Leave  Certificate  which  required  a 
home  treatment  regime.  On  March  19,  1986, 
despite  my  poor  health  condition.  I  went  to 
the  trial  of  my  friend.  Vladimir  Lifshitz.  a 
citizen  of  Israel.  He  was  accused  under  Arti- 
cle 190  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  RSPSR. 
"slander  defaming  the  Soviet  Regime."  De- 
spite proof  introduced  by  the  accused  and 
his  attorney,  who  persuasively  proved  that 
the  incriminated  materials  were  not  slander- 
ous, the  court  acknowledged  Lifshitz  to  be 
guilty. 

On  March  19.  under  a  non-medical  direc- 
tive. Polyclinic  No.  88  of  Kirovsk  District 
sent  a  medical  staff  five  times  to  my  home 
in  order  to  prove  my  absence  and  for  break- 
ing the  home  regime.  As  a  result,  on  March 
24.  my  Sick  Leave  Certificate  was  stopped 
mainly  tiecause  of  breaking  the  home 
regime  despite  my  disablement  and  the  ex- 
acerbation of  my  illness.  I  would  like  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  often  having  the  exac- 
erbation four  or  five  times  a  year,  even  of  a 
lighter  form,  would  be  proved  by  an  ambu- 
lance regime  but  not  a  home  regime. 

[Editor's  note:  "Ambulance  regime"  is 
when  a  patient  is  able  to  move  about  and 
"home  regime"  is  when  the  patient  is  re- 
quired to  stay  at  home.] 

I  have  had  a  Sick  Leave  Certificate  for  20- 
30  days  but  now  it  was  stopped  in  five  days. 
Being  disabled  for  work  this  very  day. 
March  25.  I  invited  a  doctor  over.  He  came 
and  confirmed  the  fact  of  my  illness  and 
then  confessed  that  he  refused  to  give  me  a 
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Sick  Leave  Certificate  from  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Polyclinic.  On  March  25  and 
March  26.  I  appealed  to  the  Polyclinic 
where  not  a  single  doctor  or  administration 
staff  person  doubted  the  existance  of  my 
disease  but  all  refused  to  give  me  a  Sick 
Leave  Certificate  or  any  form  to  confirm 
the  valid  reason  for  my  at>sence  from  my 
job.  So  for  those  two  days.  I  was  dismissed 
despite  my  explanation  of  the  reason  and 
the  labor  law.  namely.  Article  33  of  the 
Labor  Code  that  states:  One  of  the  reasons 
for  cancelling  a  labor  contract  may  l)e  the 
shirking  of  a  job  without  valid  reason.  How- 
ever, Clause  29  of  the  Commentaries  to 
Labor  Laws  of  U.S.S.R.  sUtes:  The  shirking 
of  a  job  is  not  considered  if  the  person  is 
atjsent  tiecause  of  valid  reasons  such  as,  ill- 
ness, helping  the  Ul,  etc.  On  April  15,  1986, 
the  Primal  Court  of  RSPSR  for  legal  cases 
stated  that  the  absence  of  a  Sick  Leave  Cer- 
tificate cannot  serve  as  a  reason  for  dismis- 
sal from  work,  if  it  is  proved  that  the  al)- 
sence  was  due  to  illness. 

Por  the  sake  of  proving  that  the  real 
reason  of  my  at>sence  from  work  on  March 
25  and  26  was  illness  based  on  my  right  ac- 
cording to  Articles  49,  57  and  64  of  the  Civil 
Procedural  Code  of  the  RSPSR,  I  ask  you  to 
obtain  the  necessary  documents  as  an  end 
to  my  appeal: 

1.  The  explanation  handed  to  the  Admin- 
istration of  my  job  by  me  on  March  27. 
1986. 

2.  Sick  Leave  Certificate  for  March  18  to 
March  24. 

3.  To  extract  from  the  Polyclinic  the  ma- 
terials deUiling  the  frequency,  time  and  du- 
ration of  my  illness,  and  the  regime  of  treat- 
ment for  the  last  two  years. 

4.  To  extract  from  the  Registration  Jour- 
nal of  the  Polyclinic  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  I  invited  a  doctor  to  my  home  on 
March  25. 

5.  Based  on  my  right  confirmed  by  Arti- 
cles 51.  57,  and  31  I  ask  that  you  obtain  and 
add  to  the  case  the  testimony  of  two  Profes- 
sors of  the  Cincinnati  Ohio  University,  who 
stayed  with  me  on  March  25  and  who  are 
able  to  confirm  all  facts:  Benny  Krause. 
1828  Crestfield.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45237;  and 
Jonathon  Samer,  2644  Rasaniville.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio  45237. 

Thus,  in  accordance  with  Article  49  of  the 
Civil  Procedural  Code  the  valid  reason  for 
my  shirking  work  during  March  25  and  26 
would  clearly  t)€  proved  as  will  the  illegal 
dismissal  from  my  work  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  would  like  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
this  dismissal  is  the  last  step  in  the  long 
process  of  pressure  on  me  by  the  Ambulance 
Car  Garage  Administration  with  the  aim  of 
firing  an  inconvenient  worker.  The  facts  of 
the  illegal  official  reproofs,  all  signing  and 
preparing  of  materials,  resulted  in  my  arrest 
for  15  days  for  announcing  on  Novemtier  7, 
a  work  strike  to  demand  that  the  violations 
of  human  rights  In  the  U.S.S.R.  he  stopped. 

Based  on  my  rights  confirmed  by  Articles 
43.  44.  and  433.  I  ask  that  Attorneys.  Con- 
gressman John  Porter  and  Mr.  Carlos 
Rizowy  of  the  United  States,  participate  in 
my  trial.  Based  on  Article  9  regarding  pub- 
licity of  a  trial,  I  ask  you  to  introduce  a  hall 
containing  more  than  50  people  for  the  real- 
ization of  my  relatives  and  friend's  rights.  I 
ask  you  to  protest  my  illegal  dismissal  from 
my  job. 


THE  MIKE  MONRONEY 
AERONAUTICAL  CENTER 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  EOWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
eariier  this  month,  we  celebrated  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Nation's  air  traffic  control 
system.  Often  overlooked  is  the  critical  role  of 
the  FAA's  Training  Center  in  Oklahoma  City, 
where  air  traffic  controllers  leam  their  profes- 
sion. 

The  Mike  Monroney  Aeronautical  Center 
conducts  a  numt>er  of  critical  FAA  activities.  In 
addition  to  training  air  traffic  controllers,  the 
Center  trains  FAA  employees  in  airport  securi- 
ty, flight  standards,  logistics,  airway  facilities, 
and  aviation  inspection. 

The  Center  also  contains  the  Civil  Aero- 
medical  Institute,  which  conducts  aerospace 
medical  research,  and  the  FAA  depot,  which 
maintains  an  inventory  of  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion in  supplies,  and  supports  the  National  Air- 
space System  and  14,200  installations  around 
the  world. 

In  a  speech  several  weeks  ago.  James  E. 
Richardson,  Director  of  the  Center,  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  the  facility  to  our  Nation's 
airport/ airways  system  and  the  economy  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

I  commend  Mr.  Richardson's  remarks  to  my 
colleagues. 
Speech  by  James  E.  Richardson.  Director. 

Mike   Monroney   Aeronautical   Center. 

Dedication  of  the  PAA  Exhibit.  Oklaho- 
ma Air  Space  Museum 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  and  distinguished 
guests. 

It's  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  repre- 
sent the  over  2.000  employees  of  the  Mike 
Monroney  Aeronautical  Center  in  this  dedi- 
cation ceremony.  The  display  signifies  a 
token  of  our  appreciation  to  the  people  of 
Oklahoma,  to  the  Oklahoma  City  communi- 
ty, the  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  and  count- 
less others  who  have  supported  the  PAA 
and  the  Aeronautical  Center  over  the  past 
40  years. 

Simply  put.  it  is  our  way  of  saying  thanks 
to  all  of  you. 

The  display  is  centered  around  an  air  traf- 
fic control  environment  and  that  is  appro- 
priate this  year  because,  as  most  of  you 
know,  we  are  celebrating  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  air  traffic  control  system  in  the 
United  States.  However,  the  display  also  in- 
cludes video  disks  that  depicit  not  only  air 
traffic  control  but; 

A  history  of  aviation. 

A  simulated  flight  from  Oklahoma  City  to 
Dallas  showing  the  interaction  l>etween  the 
pilot  and  controller. 

An  overview  on  careers  in  aviation  and 
more— there  are  six  subjects  in  all. 

The  surrounding  psinels  also  depict  the 
many  other  services  we  provide  at  the  Aero- 
nautical Center  . . .  such  as: 

Our  PAA  Depot,  which  has  an  inventory 
of  over  $200  million  in  supplies  and  supports 
the  National  Airspace  System  and  14.200 
PAA  installations  around  the  world. 

Our  Data  Services  Division,  which  pro- 
vides administrative  data  processing  and 
payroll  services  for  the  entire  Department 
of  Transportation. 

Our  Airmen  and  Aircraft  Registry,  which 
maintains  records  of  more  than  2.8  million 
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airmen  and  more  than  290,000  aircraft  in 
the  United  States. 

Our  Procurement  Division,  which  buys 
supplies  and  services  in  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Airspace  System  and  spends  more 
than  $100  million  a  year,  much  of  it  here  in 
Oklahoma. 

Our  PAA  Academy,  the  Agency's  principal 
source  of  technical  training. 

The  Civil  Aeromedical  Institute,  which  is 
involved  in  all  types  of  aerospace  medical  re- 
search projects  using  world-renowned  ex- 
perts in  various  fields. 

The  Transportation  Safety  Institute, 
which  deals  with  training  in  airport  security 
fields  and  promotes  safety  across  all  trans- 
portation modes. 

The  Coast  Guard  Institute,  which  admin- 
isters a  major  training  program  in  100  dif- 
ferent courses. 

The  display  was  designed  and  built  by  our 
own  people  and  that  in  itself  signifies  the 
quality  of  people  we  have  and  their  commit- 
ment to  their  organization  and  this  commu- 
nity. 

Virtually  every  facet  of  aviation  in  the 
world  touches  the  aeronautical  center  in 
some  way  and  I  am  not  sure  very  many 
Oklahomans  recognize  the  important  role 
we  play.  Por  instance,  I'm  sure  few  are 
aware  that  our  scope  of  work  involves  thou- 
sands of  foreign  nationals  who  leam  their 
skills  or  hone  their  abilities  at  our  Center's 
Technical  School.  More  than  6,000  from 
over  100  countries  have  trained  in  various 
disciplines  including  what  might  be  the  hot- 
test topic  of  all  right  now— airport  security. 
Moreover,  we  support  over  250  international 
agreements  through  which  we  provide  tech- 
nical and  logistics  support  to  international 
aviation. 

I  would  also  like  to  highlight  for  you  some 
of  our  other  major  programs  currently  In 
place  and  some  of  the  major  things  planned. 

We  have  a  $30  million  renovation  project 
currently  underway  to  update  our  physical 
facilities  and  to  get  them  ready  for  the 
future.  We  have  been  in  Oklahoma  City  for 
40  years  and  this  project  will  rehabilitate 
our  buildings  to  last  40  more.  Economically, 
this  project  will  result  in  100  new  joljs  a 
year  for  the  next  4  years. 

We  are  automating  our  warehouse  at  a 
cost  of  over  $13  million.  This  facility  sup- 
plies parts  and  equipment  throughout  the 
world,  on  demand,  and  usually  in  just  a  few 
hours.  We  will  have  drones  working  the 
parts  bins  at  60  miles  an  hour,  just  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  sophistication  of  the 
project. 

We  are  plaiming  an  extensive  office  auto- 
mation project  that  will  be  ongoing  and  pro- 
ductive. It  will  result  in  increased  efficiency, 
and  will  enable  us  to  bring  new  workloads 
into  the  Center.  In  turn,  this  will  increase 
our  importance  to  Government  and  hopefully 
bring  more  business  to  Oklahoma. 

The  Agency  is  in  the  middle  of  a  $10  to 
$11  billion  National  Airspace  System  expan- 
sion program  over  the  next  5  to  10  years 
which  will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
things  we  do.  The  Center  will  play  a  major 
role  in  providing  the  necessary  support,  pri- 
marily in  the  area  of  logistic  support 
through  the  depot  and  in  technical  training 
in  the  Academy. 

With  regard  to  technical  training  in  the 
Academy,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  significant  increase  in 
our  daily  student  population  next  year.  We 
are  projecting  an  increase  of  approximately 
3,000  additional  students  starting  in  Octolier 
with  enrollment  going  from  12,000  to  nearly 
15,000  students.  In  air  traffic  control  train- 
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ing  alone,  we  will  experience  a  growth  of 
116  percent  over  what  we  have  done  this 
year.  In  addition  to  this,  students  will  stay 
longer.  "Student-weeks"  at  the  Academy 
will  increase  almost  70  percent,  going  from 
63,000  to  104.000  'Student-weeks." 

These  figures  do  not  include  approximate- 
ly 50  to  75  new  instructors  who  must  be 
hired  to  handle  the  influx  of  students  in  all 
disciplines  at  the  Academy,  including  in- 
structor training,  air  traffic  control,  airway 
facilities,  flight  standards,  and  airport  and 
logistics. 

What  does  this  all  mean? 

Pirst,  a  new  surge  In  activity  at  the 
Center. 

Second,  an  additional  $16  million  in 
"hard"  money  will  go  into  the  Oklahoma 
City  economy,  and  these  figures  are  based 
on  percentages  of  funds  students  will  spend 
here.  Student  expenditures  will  go  from  $25 
million  to  $41  million  next  year. 

And  third,  to  handle  these  increases,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  increase  our  overall 
budget  request  from  $192  million  this  year 
to  approximately  $217  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 

The  resulting  economic  impact  will  go 
across  the  lioard- from  hotels,  motels,  and 
apartments  to  food  stores  and  entertain- 
ment facilities.  At  any  given  time  of  the 
year,  we  will  have  approximately  2.000  stu- 
dents in  residence  at  the  Center  and  living 
in  Oklahoma  City  and  the  metro  area. 

These  are  impressive  numl)ers  and  I  am 
pleased  to  give  them  to  you  today  as  we 
dedicate  this  fine  showpiece  from  the 
people  of  the  Mike  Monroney  Aeronautical 
Center.  We  want  it  to  be  a  reminder  of  the 
40  years  of  progress  at  the  Center  and  the 
50  years  of  dedication  in  the  Air  Traffic 
Control  System. 


IMPROVING  QUALITY  OP 
ACADEMIC  LIPE 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  [X)WDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  privilege  for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  remarks  of  my  friend.  Dr. 
James  A.  Hefner,  president  of  Jackson  State 
University.  The  speech  was  delivered  at  a 
gathering  at  the  Vista  Hotel  in  Washington, 
OC,  to  celebrate  an  exciting  endeavor  involv- 
ing Jackson  State  University,  the  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Lat)oratory,  and  the  Ana  G.  Mendez 
Educational  Foundation.  I  know  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  join  me  in  congratulating  Or. 
Hefner  and  the  others  who  worked  to  make 
this  unique  idea  a  reality. 
Introductory  Remarks  by  James  A. 
Hefner,  President.  Jackson  State  Uni- 
versity 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  delighted  to 
welcome  you  to  this  historic  celebration.  We 
are  here,  as  you  know,  to  celebrate  a  unique 
arrangement  comprising  Jackson  State  Uni- 
versity, the  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory, 
and  the  Ana  G.  Mendez  Educational  Foim- 
dation. 

Let  me  pause  and  thank  all  of  you  for 
coming  to  celebrate  this  joyous  occasion 
with  us.  Without  the  support  of  Congress- 
man Jamie  Whitten.  Senator  Mark  Hatfield, 
Senator  John  Stennis,  Senator  Thad  Coch- 
ran, Congressman  Wayne  Dowdy,  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  delegation  In  general,  Congresswom- 
an  Lindy  Boggs.  Congressman  Louis  Stokes. 
Congressman  Mickey  Leland,  Congressman 
Bill  Richardson,  and  Dr.  Margaret  Seagears 
we  would  not  be  here  this  evening.  I  wish  to 
thank  all  of  you  including  my  colleagues  at 
the  Department  of  Energy,  Lawrence  Berke- 
ley Laboratory,  particularly  Harold  Wilson 
and  Walt  Hartsough.  as  well  as  alumni  and 
friends  of  Jackson  State  University.  I  realize 
that  these  occasions  are  not  self -generating, 
that  a  number  of  individuals  contributed  to 
the  Consortium  and  special  funding  that  we 
are  receiving  for  research  and  faculty  devel- 
opment. So  let  me  thank  in  a  very  special 
way  Ms.  Miriam  Cruz,  President  of  the 
Equity  Research  Corporation.  This  charm- 
ing and  hard  working  young  lady  has  been 
the  glue  that  has  kept  this  whole  enterprise 
together.  She  has  indeed  helped  institution- 
alize the  Consortium. 

You  should  all  know  that  the  Jackson 
State  University/Lawrence  Berkeley  Labo- 
ratory/Ana G.  Mendez  Educational  Founda- 
tion Consortium  is  dedicated  to  improving 
the  quality  of  research  and  instruction  at 
Jackson  State  and  the  Mendez  institutions. 
The  original  bilateral  arrangement  which 
was  established  in  1981  between  Jackson 
State  and  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory 
was  designed  to  enhance  research  in  the 
natural  sciences.  The  bilateral  relationship 
was  expanded  in  1983  to  include  the  Ana  G. 
Mendez  Educational  Foundation.  Thanks  to 
Dr.  Margaret  Seagears.  President  Mendez 
and  his  institutions  were  invited  to  enter 
into  a  unique  arrangement  with  Jackson 
State  and  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory.  I 
say  unique  because  this  is  the  first  instance 
that  I  am  aware  of  where  a  formal  relation- 
ship among  an  historically  black  university, 
an  Hispanic  organization,  and  a  major  re- 
search laboratory  have  united  to  improve 
the  quality  of  academic  life  at  their  respec- 
tive institutions,  and  thus  the  entire  nation. 

I  say  the  entire  nation  because  our  Con- 
sortium is,  in  my  judgement,  a  marvel  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Some  of  us  may 
recall  that  President  Ronald  Reagan  cited 
the  Jackson  State/Lawrence  Berkeley  Labo- 
ratory cooperative  arrangement  in  Execu- 
tive Order  12320  as  the  definitive  model  in 
the  country.  The  Presidents  Executive 
Order  praised  the  unique  arrangement  be- 
tween Jackson  SUte,  a  major  Black  institu- 
tion, and  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory,  a 
major  research  lab,  as  the  kind  of  example 
that  he  wished  to  see  replicated. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  can  clearly  see  why 
we  are  pleased  and  excited  about  this 
evening  and  the  future.  We  are  confident 
that  this  Consortium  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  our  institutions  and 
America.  We  urge  you  to  support  and  work 
with  us  as  we  strive  to  educate  young  men 
and  women— the  future  leaders  of  this 
nation. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  for  join- 
ing us  this  evening. 


TAX  BREAK  FOR  FARMERS 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OF  SOnTH  CAROLINA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1986 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Caroli- 
na and  several  other  States  in  the  Southeast- 
em  area  of  the  United  States  are  presently 
facing  difficult  times  as  record-breaking  heat 
and  the  lowest  level  of  rainfall  In  decades 
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dries  up  our  agricultural  base.  This  drought 
has  left  thousands  of  farmers  without  the  abili- 
ty to  feed  their  livestock  as  their  feedcrops 
wither  away. 

Recently,  these  southern  farmers  have  had 
firsthand  experience  with  the  real  generosity 
of  the  American  people.  As  we  all  krrow,  farm- 
ers throughout  this  land  have  gone  through 
some  difficult  times  but  despite  their  prob- 
lems, their  generosity  to  their  southern  neigh- 
txjrs  has  been  heartwarming.  Last  week  two 
Air  Force  C-141  transport  planes  delivered 
the  first  shipments  of  hay  from  the  farmers  of 
Illinois.  Since  that  time  farmers  from  New 
York,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
others  have  contributed  thousands  of  tons  of 
hay  to  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
North  Carolina. 

And  the  kindness  and  munificence  of  our 
Nation  has  not  stopped.  South  Carolina  has 
received  offers  from  Maine,  California,  and 
others.  Railroad  cars,  trucks,  and  planes  have 
Ijeen  donated  and  people  have  given  up  their 
time  to  load,  deliver,  and  unload  these  gifts  of 
hay  and  feed.  To  quote  from  an  editorial  in 
one  of  South  Carolina's  newspapers,  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier: 

No  guitars,  recording  stars,  T-shirts  or 
hyped-up  radio  and  television  productions 
were  involved  in  this  grassroots  farm-aid 
effort.  The  ongoing  haylift— which  is 
coming  from  Midwestern  farms  by  trains, 
trucks  and  planes— is  the  l)est  example  of 
Americans  helping  Americans  we've  seen  in 
a  long  time. 

The  crisis  is  still  with  us  and  the  work  must 
continue  and  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
these  problems  will  develop  again  wherever 
and  whenever  natural  disasters  occur.  There- 
fore a  more  long-range  solution  to  ease  future 
crises  should  be  developed.  One  step  we 
should  take  is  to  insure  that  farmers  who  do 
contribute  receive  fair  and  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment for  their  generosity.  Under  current  law 
these  public-spirited  farmers  are  not  allowed 
the  same  tax  treatment  other  taxpayers  re- 
ceive when  they  contribute  goods  or  money  to 
a  charitable  organization  or  a  State.  However 
there  are  special  rules  under  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  apply  to 
gifts  of  property 

The  charitable  deduction  for  contributions  of 
ordinary  income  property  is  limited  to  the 
owner's  adjusted  basis  which  is  usually  his  or 
her  investment  the  property.  For  example,  if  a 
painter  donates  one  of  his  works  to  a 
museum,  he  would  only  be  able  to  deduct  his 
basis  in  the  painting.  This  would  amount  to 
the  actual  cost  of  producing  the  painting.  This 
reason  for  this  valuation  is  to  eliminate  fraud 
and  abuse  that  would  occur  from  the  overval- 
uation of  the  property  donated. 

In  my  view,  the  current  emergency  circum- 
stances require  different  remedies  that  are 
more  equitable. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
fairly  considers  the  circumstances  and  offers 
a  limited  exception  to  the  rule  in  these  emer- 
gency situations. 

This  legislation  would  allow  equitable  chari- 
table contributions  to  farmers  who  donate  ag- 
ricultural products  for  the  benefit  of  individuals 
who  have  t>een  adversely  impacted  by  floods, 
droughts,  or  any  other  natural  disaster.  The 
donee  of  the  agricultural  product,  for  instance 
a  State  agricultural  department,  would  certify 
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that  all  reasonable  efforts  would  be  made  to 
distribute  the  product  to  farmers  truly  in  need. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  more  favorable  deduc- 
tion the  donor  must  contribute  the  product 
within  a  6-month  period  from  the  time  of  the 
natural  disaster.  The  recipient  of  the  product 
must  also  certify  that  the  contribution  has 
been  made  during  this  time  period. 

In  order  to  assure  certainty  in  the  value  of 
the  product,  the  charitable  contribution  would 
be  limited  to  the  wholesale  market  price  for 
such  product  in  the  regional  market  nearest 
the  farmer  during  the  month  in  which  the  con- 
tribution is  made.  Furthermore,  this  exception 
Is  limited  to  agricultural  products,  which  are 
specifically  defined  in  the  bill. 

This  legislation  has  been  carefully  drafted 
with  the  policy  of  the  current  law  in  mind.  It 
provides  certainty  in  determining  the  value  of 
a  product.  It  applies  only  to  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. It  is  only  applicable  to  a  limited  period  of 
time  following  a  natural  disaster.  It  provides 
necessary  assurances  that  the  products  will 
benefit  only  those  people  who  desperately 
need  them. 

As  a  matter  of  law,  it  is  tailored  to  avoid 
abuse.  As  a  matter  of  general  fairr>ess,  it 
allows  farmers  to  have  the  benefit  of  their 
hard  work  when  they  contribute  products  to 
States  devastated  by  natural  disaster.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  windfall  to  farmers.  It  is  a  fair  de- 
duction necessitated  by  emergency  condi- 
tions. 
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THE  DISTINGUISHED  CAREER 
OF  RICHARD  WARDEN 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1986 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years 
Richard  D.  Warden  has  been  a  visible  and 
active  political  figure  in  Washington,  CX;.  He 
has  steadily  worked  on  behalf  of  a  wide  range 
of  labor  Issues  and  in  the  process  has  earned 
the  respect  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  con- 
gressional staffs,  and  colleagues  with  whom 
he  has  worked  so  closely.  His  commitment  to 
important  latwr  issues  and  his  insight  into  the 
legislative  process  have  earned  Dick  Warden 
a  key  role  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  our  colleagues  an  article 
from  the  July  14,  1986,  edition  of  the  National 
Journal  which  profiles  the  accomplished 
career  of  this  very  distinguished  idlvidual.  The 
article  Is  repnnted  t}elow. 

UAW's  Voice  Against  Imports 
As  a  classic  Washington  Careerist,  Rich- 
ard D.  Warden  has  performed  effectively  In 
several  posts  during  a  quarter-century  on 
the  liberal  flank.  His  Issues  and  coalitions 
have  changed,  depending  on  the  views  of 
the  reigning  Washington  powers  and  the 
needs  of  his  own  clients,  but  his  operating 
methods  have  remained  the  same. 

"One  advantage  in  being  here  a  long  time 
is  that  I  know  a  lot  of  people  from  spending 
time  on  the  Hill  at  committees,  off  the 
House  and  Senate  floors,  in  meetings,"  he 
said.  "I  perfer  to  deal  with  Members  direct- 
ly, although  that  sometimes  is  hard  *  *  *. 


As  frustrating  as  Congress  is,  it  still  has  a 
fascination  for  me." 

Warden,  54,  is  best  known  as  the  legisla- 
tive director  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
(UAW),  a  post  he  has  held  since  1975, 
except  for  a  1977-79  stint  as  assistant 
Health  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  sec- 
retary for  legislation  and  seven  suljsequent 
months  at  an  AFL-CIO  post.  In  recent 
years,  he  has  spent  much  of  his  time  push- 
ing legislative  steps  to  reduce  automobile 
Imports.  But  he  has  remained  a  major 
player  on  broader  issues  such  as  domestic 
spending,  consumerism  and  civil  rights. 

"We  have  had  to  fight  like  hell  with  this 
Administration  to  preserve  what  we  had  on 
things  like  deregulation,  budget  cuts,  social 
security  and  judgeship  nominations,"  he 
said.  "People  in  this  town  frequently  don't 
recognize  the  tough  times  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  where  people  are  really  hurt- 
ing." 

His  skills,  according  to  those  who  have 
worked  with  Warden,  include  legislative 
savvy  and  a  willingness  to  understand  dif- 
fering viewpoints.  "Pew  people  I've  seen  are 
as  perceptive  in  anticipating  congressional 
reaction  to  events  and  have  his  network  of 
contacts,"  said  Richard  Cotton,  a  Washing- 
ton attorney  who  served  as  executive  assist- 
ant to  HEW  Secretary  Joseph  A.  Califano 
Jr.  during  Warden's  tenure  there.  "His  intel- 
ligence about  the  Hill  was  always  accurate 
and  detailed." 

"Dick  is  intellectually  stronger  than  most 
lobbyists  and  can  broaden  his  perspective  on 
issues."  said  Alvin  From,  a  former  congres- 
sional and  White  House  aide  who  is  now  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Democratic  Leader- 
ship Council.  "I  may  disagree  with  him  on 
issues  like  trade,  but  unlike  some  in  labor, 
he  has  been  willing  to  talk  to  us  about  prob- 
lems like  competition  and  the  cost  of  labor." 
The  UAW  focus  on  what  critics  call  pro- 
tectionism might  jar  some  of  Wardens  long- 
time liberal  friends,  but  he  said  that  the 
debate  really  centers  on  "whether  it  is 
healthy  for  the  nation  to  lose  our  industrial 
base." 

Warden  has  worked  on  a  host  of  trade 
proposals,  including  the  "domestic  content" 
bill  restricting  imports  of  automobile 
parts— which  the  House  passed  in  1982  and 
1983— a  controversial  measure  sponsored 
last  year  by  Rep.  Richard  A.  Gephardt,  D- 
Mo.,  that  would  have  imposed  a  25  per  cent 
surcharge  on  goods  from  countries  having  a 
large  trade  imbalance  with  the  United 
States  and  a  less  sweeping  Gephardt  propos- 
al that  would  force  a  10  per  cent  cut  in  im- 
ports from  certain  nations,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  trade  bill  that  was  recently 
passed  by  the  House. 

Warden  "is  always  there  when  we  need 
him,"  said  Michael  R.  Wessels,  Gephardts 
chief  legislative  aide.  "Members  trust  him. 
He  wants  to  win  and  not  to  just  have  an 
issue  and  go  down  in  flames."  Warden  has 
aided  Gephardt's  presidential  ambitions  by 
securing  an  invitation  for  him  to  appear  last 
February  at  the  AFL-CIO  executive  coun- 
cil's annual  meeting  in  Bal  Harbour,  Pla. 

Other  Democratic  congressional  aides  said 
that  Warden  is  among  a  handful  of  labor 
leaders  whom  they  can  depend  on  to  contact 
Meml)ers  on  an  issue  and  get  results.  Many 
senior  labor  officials— including  some  in  the 
AFL-CIO  hierarchy— spend  too  much  time 
pursuing  lost  causes,  they  said,  or  lecturing 
lawmakers  about  what  should  be  done. 
House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  D- 
Mass.,  reportedly  complained  at  a  leader- 
ship meeting  with  union  representatives 
early  this  year  about  their  diminishing  ef- 
fectiveness. 
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One  source  of  Warden's  effectiveness  has 
been  his  willingness  to  work  with  other  lob- 
byists, in  the  latwr  community  and  else- 
where, on  Issues  that  may  not  directly 
affect  the  UAW.  "He  doesn't  always  call  in 
his  chits,  but  he  has  done  a  lot  for  other 
people,"  said  a  congressional  aide.  "This 
helped  him  get  results  on  the  domestic  con- 
tent bin,  for  example." 

Warden's  two-and-a-half  years  In  the 
Carter  Administration  were  a  mixed  bless- 
ing because  of  the  strains  between  the 
White  House  and  Califano  and  the  problems 
on  the  Hill  on  issues  such  as  health  cost 
contairmient.  "The  Issues  we  were  working 
on  were  right,  but  the  execution  was  not  as 
good,"'  Warden  said.  ""But  I  learned  a  lot— 
al>out  the  power  of  Industry,  for  example— 
and  It  was  an  exhilarating  experience." 

In  addition  to  his  tenure  as  HEW"s  chief 
lobbyist.  Warden  served  from  1967-69  as 
congressional  liaison  and  as  deputy  director 
in  the  department "s  civil  rights  office,  where 
he  worked  on  school  desegregation  compli- 
ance. His  lengthy  resume  also  Includes  jobs 
In  two  congressional  offices  and  with  a 
public-Interest  group.  He  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  1961  as  part  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association"s  congressional  feUow 
program,  having  previously  been  a  reporter 
for  the  Great  Palls  (Mont.)  Tribune.— Rich- 
ard E.  Cohen 
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FARM  GROUPS  OPPOSE  TEXTILE 
BILL  OVERRIDE 


RECEIVES  BOY  SCOUT  EAGLE 
AWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31.  1986 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like 
to  recognie  the  achievement  of  Ryan  E.  Klln- 
gaman  of  Selinsgrove,  PA,  who  will  receive 
the  Boy  Scout  Eagle  Award  on  August  10, 
1986.  To  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  pres- 
tigious award  Ryan  successfully  raised  money 
for  the  Sunbury  Community  Hospital  at  their 
fair  in  1985.  The  presentation  of  the  award  is 
an  opportunity  to  recognize  this  man's  dedica- 
tion to  his  community  and  country. 

Ryan,  a  member  of  Scout  Troop  419,  began 
the  Scouting  program  as  a  Cub  Scout  in  1975 
and  became  a  Boy  Scout  in  1979.  Throughout 
his  years  of  Scouting  Ryan  has  served  as 
scrilje,  patrol  leader,  assistant  senior  patrol 
leader,  and  as  a  memt)er  of  the  leadership 
corps,  he  was  initiated  into  the  Order  of  the 
Arrow  in  1982  and  was  a  member  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Council  Contingent  to  the  National 
Boy  Scout  Jamboree  in  1985.  Ryan  has  also 
shown  his  enthusiasm  at  Selinsgrove  High 
School  as  a  member  of  the  chorus,  the  varsity 
football  team,  and  as  a  participant  in  the 
school  play,  he  has  also  served  his  church  as 
acolyte  and  as  an  usher. 

Ryan  has  demonstrated  excellent  service 
and  leadership  capabilities  through  his  work 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  and  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  earning  this  very  distinguished  award. 
I  am  honored  to  have  an  individual  like  Ryan 
in  my  district  and  wish  him  luck  and  great  suc- 
cess in  his  future  endeavors. 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  printed  below 
is  a  press  release  and  a  letter  from  many  farm 
groups  which  discuss  the  danger  of  retaliation 
against  ag  exports  If  the  textile  bill  veto  Is 
overridden.  I  commend  their  wise  advice  to 
my  colleagues. 

[Press  release  from  the  National  Grange, 
July  30.  1986] 

Ag  Groups  Oppose  Override  Challenge 

Washington,  DC.— '"If  Congress  overrides 
President  Reagan"s  veto  of  the  textile 
Import  restriction  bill,  we  can  expect  a  fur- 
ther decline  in  American  farm  exports," 
warned  Edward  Andersen,  Master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange.  Andersen  said  the  Grange 
and  10  other  national  agricultural  organiza- 
tions have  contacted  Congressmen  encour- 
aging them  not  to  override  the  Presidents 
veto.  The  override  challenge  is  scheduled 
for  Aug.  6. 

Andersen  said  the  President  recognized 
the  threat  to  American  farmers  when  he 
originally  vetoed  the  bill  last  year.  He  said 
there  are  more  appropriate  solutions  to  deal 
with  the  serious  problems  of  the  domestic 
textile  Industry.  He  said  the  Grange  and  the 
other  agricultural  groups  support  a  strong 
negotiating  stance  through  voluntary 
imijort  restraints  plus  measures  to  assist  un- 
employed textile  workers  and  businesses 
which  have  been  hurt  by  unfair  or  excessive 
growth  of  textile  and  apparel  Imports. 

"Unwise  unilateral  protectionist  steps 
Induce  retaliation,""  said  Andersen.  '"Relief 
for  the  textile  Industry  should  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  farmer  who  can  ill 
afford  further  export  cutbacks, '"  he  de- 
clared. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Grange,  other 
groups  opposing  the  override  challenge  are 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mil- 
lers" National  Federation,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers,  National  Coopera- 
tive Business  Assn..  National  Grain  Trade 
Council,  National  Soybean  Processors  Assn., 
National  Turkey  Federation,  North  Ameri- 
can Export  Grain  Assn.,  U.S.A.  Poultry  & 
Egg  Export  Council.  Inc.  and  United  Fresh 
Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association. 

July  30.  1986. 
Hon.  Bill  Frenzel, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Frenzel:  American 
farmers  and  agricultural  exporters  continue 
to  fear  a  further  decline  in  farm  exports  If 
world  trade  disruption  causes  an  even  great- 
er drop  In  the  purchasing  power  of  develop- 
ing country  customers,  or  if  the  United 
States  takes  unwise  unilateral  protectionist 
steps  which  Induce  retaliation. 

The  textile  import  restriction  bill  (H.R. 
1562),  which  is  now  scheduled  for  an  August 
6th  House  "override"  challenge,  represents 
such  a  threat,  as  President  Reagan  properly 
recognized  when  he  vetoed  it  last  year. 

We  continue  to  support  a  strong  negotiat- 
ing stance  by  the  Administration  to  deal 
with  the  serious  problems  of  the  domestic 
textile  Industry  through  voluntary  import 
restraints  and  through  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  assist  unemployed  textile  workers 
and  businesses  which  have  been  hurt  by 
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unfair  or  excessive  growth  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports. 

American  fanners  would  be  unfairly  pe- 
nalized if  the  needed  relief  for  the  United 
States'  textile  industry  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  arbitrary  and  GATT-violative 
approach  of  H.R.  1562.  We  urge  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  to  find  more 
appropriate  solutions  for  this  problem 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  negotia- 
tions within  the  framework  of  the  Multi- 
Plber  Agreement  and  the  upcoming  major 
GATT  trade  negotiating  round. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mil- 
lers' National  Federation.  National  A^ocia- 
tion  of  Wheat  Growers,  National  Coopera- 
tive Business  Association,  National  Grain 
Trade  Council,  National  Grange.  National 
Soybean  Processors  Association,  National 
Turkey  Federation,  North  American  Export 
Grain  Association,  U.S.A.  Poultry  and  Egg 
Export  Council,  Inc.,  and  United  Fresh 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SHOULD 
APPREHEND  INTERNATIONAL 
TERRORISTS  ABROAD  FOR 
TRIAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OF  AHIZONA 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1986 
Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years 
the  number  arxj  severity  of  terrorist  incidents 
abroad  directed  at  U.S.  officials.  Installations, 
and  citizens  has  increased  dranrtatlcally.  In  re- 
sponse, the  United  States  Government  has 
begun  actively  to  defend  American  Interests 
abroad  against  international  terrorists  and 
states  which  support  them,  as  the  recent  de- 
fensive United  States  air  stnkes  on  Libyan 
military  installations  show.  With  the  efforts  of 
the  Congress  to  enact  laws  with  extratemtorial 
applrcation  to  punish  terrorist  acts  against 
Americans  abroad,  the  role  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  In 
the  war  against  terrorism  will  Increase. 

Lt  David  L  Abney.  U.S.  Navy,  of  the  Office 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy  In 
San  Diego,  has  explored  U.S.  law  as  It  applies 
to  the  apprehension  of  International  terrorists 
abroad  for  return  to  the  United  States  for  tnal. 
Lieutenant  Abney's  artk:le  in  the  June  30, 
1986,  National  Law  Journal  makes  clear  that. 
In  appropriate  circumstances,  the  United 
States  may  appreherxj  a  terrorist  abroad  and 
bring  him  to  the  United  States  for  trial  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  constitutkxial  processes.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  Lieutenant 
Abney's  article  and  its  positive  implkations  for 
the  war  against  intematk>nal  terrorism. 

(Prom  the  National  Law  Journal.  June  30, 
1986] 
ABDUcnifG  Terrorists  To  Try  in  United 
Statxs:  a  Sanctioned  Way  to  Fight  the 

FOK? 

(By  David  L.  Abney) 
The  United  SUtes  is  now  the  prime  target 
of  international  terrorists.  Assassins  have 
killed  American  citizens  while  tmmbs  and 
flames  have  destroyed  American  property 
around  the  globe.  Hampered  by  uncertainty 
about  the  identity,  motives,  support  and  lo- 
cation of  the  terrorists,  the  U.S.  government 
has  not  managed  to  cnish  the  elusive  foe. 
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Infiltration  of  the  terrorist  groups  is  a  te- 
dious and  dangerous  task,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  defend  each  potenial  target 
without  unduly  burdening  the  rights  of  in- 
nocent citizens.  Military  reprisal  actions  risk 
the  deaths  of  foreign  nationals  uninvolved 
in  terrorist  activities  and  alienate  interna- 
tional public  opinion.  Selective  murder  of 
known  terrorists  is  also  politically  unattrac- 
tive and  violates  fundamental  American 
concepts  of  justice. 

Since  the  root  causes  of  terrorism  will 
never  be  eradicated  in  our  very  imperfect 
world,  the  United  States  must  devise  an  ef- 
fective method  to  combat  terrorism  and 
limit  the  damage.  It  is  time  to  institute  a 
full-scale  program  to  abduct  known  interna- 
tional terrorists  by  bounty  or  direct  govern- 
ment action,  and  then  bring  them  to  trial  in 
our  federal  courts.  One  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  the  suspect  would  be 
prosecuted  while  enjoying  all  the  rights  ac- 
corded each  criminal  defendant.  Although 
some  nations  would  protest  a  self-help  ap- 
proach, the  terrorists  themselves  would 
have  a  better  chance  than  most  of  their  in- 
tended and  past  victims.  This  tactic  is  cer- 
tainly more  in  keeping  with  our  notions  of 
decency  and  fair  play. 

If  the  federal  government  can  overcome 
the  difficult  problems  of  locating  and  cap- 
turing suspected  terrorists,  and  weather  the 
storm  of  selective  international  outrage,  the 
question  will  arise  concerning  the  legality  of 
the  personal  jurisdiction  over  the  defend- 
ants. The  answer  appears  to  be  that  person- 
al criminal  jurisdiction  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  legal,  absent  outrageous 
mistreatment  of  the  defendant  in  the  ab- 
duction process. 

The  general  rule  is  that  U.S.  courts  will 
not  deny  personal  jurisdiction  over  an  ac- 
cused merely  because  he  was  abducted  or  il- 
legally arrested  by  the  government. '  This  is 
true  whether  the  defendant  is  a  citizen  or 
an  alien  and  whether  the  apprehension 
occurs  within  or  beyond  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.'  This  rather  wide-open  judi- 
cial attitude  is  known  as  the  "Ker-Frisbie" 
rule,  taking  its  name  from  a  pair  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions.' 

In  the  1886  ruling  of  ifer  v.  Illinois.*  a  fed- 
eral agent  executing  an  Illinois  arrest  war- 
rant kidnapped  an  embezzlement  suspect  in 
Peru  and  returned  him  against  his  will  for 
trial  in  Cook  County.  Although  he  had  full 
extradition  papers  in  due  form,  the  appre- 
hending officer  apparently  thought  it  was 
easier  to  shanghai  Frederick  Ker  and  hustle 
him  out  of  Peru  without  further  ceremony.' 
Following  Mr.  Ker's  conviction  in  state 
court,  he  asserted  on  appeal  that  his  abduc- 
tion and  trial  had  deprived  him  of  due  proc- 
ess of  law.  The  defense  theory  centered  on 
non-compliance  with  the  applicable  extradi- 
tion treaties  and  on  the  unlawful  arrest 
methods.  • 

Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller  was  unmoved  by 
the  appellant's  position.  As  far  as  the  fail- 
ure to  follow  a  correct  extradition,  he  sum- 
marily dismissed  Mr.  Kers  argument: 

There  is  no  language  in  this  treaty,  or  in 
any  other  treaty  made  by  this  country  on 
the  subject  of  extradition,  of  which  we  are 
aware,  which  says  in  terms  that  a  party  flee- 
ing from  the  United  States  to  escape  pun- 
ishment for  crime  t>ecomes  thereby  entitled 
to  an  asylum  in  the  country  to  which  he  has 
fled;  indeed,  the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion would  at  once  prevent  the  making  of  a 
treaty  of  that  kind.'  Similarly,  the  improper 
abduction  technique  was  not  a  source  of  ju- 
dicial relief. 

The  question  of  how  far  his  forcible  sei- 
zure in  another  country,  and  transfer  by  vi- 
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olence,  force  or  fraud  to  this  country,  could 
be  made  available  to  resist  trial  in  the  state 
court,  for  the  offense  now  charged  upon 
him  is  one  which  we  do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  decide,  for  in  that  transaction  we  do  not 
see  that  the  Constitution,  or  laws,  or  trea- 
ties, of  the  United  States  guarantee  him  any 
protection.  There  are  authorities  of  the 
highest  respectability  which  hold  that  such 
forcible  abduction  is  no  sufficient  reason 
why  the  party  should  not  answer  when 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
which  has  the  right  to  try  him  for  such  an 
offense,  and  presents  no  valid  objection  to 
his  trial  in  such  court.' 

The  Supreme  Court  explicitly  reaffirmed 
the  vitality  of  the  Ker  rationale  in  the  1952 
opinion  of  Frisbie  v.  Collins." 

Although  both  Ker  and  Frisbie  involved 
state  court  cases,  the  doctrine  has  uniform- 
ly been  followed  in  federal  criminal  trials.'" 
In  fact,  American  law-enforcement  person- 
nel have  directly  or  indirectly  obtained  the 
abduction  of  suspects  from  all  over  the 
world,  including  from  such  countries  as 
Canada,"  Mexico."  Turkey."  Marti- 
nique,'* the  Dominican  Republic  "  and  Sen- 
egal.'«  Most  federal  illegal  seizures  from 
overseas  have  been  connected  with  narcot- 
ics," and  espionage  offenses,'"  although  the 
crimes  have  ranged  from  mail  fraud,"  to 
bail  jumping.'"  Interestingly,  the  Ker-Fris- 
bie rationale  is  accepted  by  most  nations  in 
the  conduct  of  their  own  criminal  justice 
system." 

The  only  theoretical  exception  to  the  Ker- 
Frisbie  rule  has  been  suggested  by  the  2d 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  U.S.  v.  Tos- 
canino.^'  In  that  case,  the  defendant  al- 
leged that  he  had  been  kidnapped  in  Uru- 
guay by  American  agents  and  repeatedly 
tortured  before  his  forcible  return  to  the 
United  States.  If  the  defendant's  story  had 
been  true,  the  appellate  court  would  have 
held  that  evolving  due  process  concepts  had 
made  an  incursion  on  Ker-FVisbie: 

Accordingly  we  view  due  process  as  now 
requiring  a  court  to  divest  itself  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  person  of  a  defendant  where  it 
has  been  acquired  as  the  result  of  the  gov- 
ernment's deliberate,  unnecessary  and  un- 
reasonable invasion  of  the  accused's  consti- 
tutional rights.  This  conclusion  represents 
but  an  extension  of  the  well-recognized 
power  of  the  federal  courts  in  the  civil  con- 
text to  decline  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  a 
defendant  whose  presence  has  been  secured 
by  force  or  fraud." 

The  purported  "Toscanino  exception"  is 
still  only  a  theory  at  this  point.  On  remand, 
the  District  Court  could  find  no  credible  evi- 
dence of  any  participation  by  United  States 
agents  in  any  of  the  illegalities  supposedly 
perpetrated  on  the  accused."  The  2d  Cir- 
cuit has  indicated  in  subsequent  cases  that 
any  exception  to  the  Ker-Frisbie  rule  would 
be  allowed  only  if  the  defendant  were  the 
victim  of  "cruel,  inhuman  and  outrageous" 
maltreatment  of  government  agents."  How- 
ever, no  2d  Circuit  case  to  date  had  denied 
criminal  jurisdiction  based  on  the  abduction 
of  the  defendant  from  a  foreign  country." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  apparently  no 
reported  federal  case  in  which  the  Toscan- 
ino exception  has  actually  been  applied." 
In  those  instances  in  which  there  has  been 
outrageous  mistreatment,  of  the  defendant, 
American  authorities  have  l)een  able  to 
shift  the  blame  onto  foreign  officials  not 
acting  under  the  direction,  control  or  insti- 
gation of  the  United  States."  Courts  have 
allowed  American  agents  themselves  to  go 
so  far  as  to  incapacitate  suspects  and  trans- 
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port    them    at    guni>oint    to    the    United 
SUtes." 

The  Toscanino  lack-of-due-process  type  of 
defense  has  proved  to  be  of  no  avail  to  sus- 
pects illegally  transported  to  the  United 
States.  Other  defenses  also  have  failed. 
Courts  have  dismissed  out  of  hand  the  claim 
that  an  illegal  arrest  automatically  voids 
criminal  jurisdiction.'"  Judges  have  likewise 
refused  to  fashion  an  exclusionary  rule 
mandating  the  release  of  a  defendant 
brought  before  the  court  through  a  court- 
sponsored  abduction  under  a  Fourth 
Amendment  analysis." 

Kidnapping  and  forcible  transportation  of 
suspects  from  the  territory  of  other  nations 
may  lead  to  diplomatic  difficulties  and  en- 
gender a  lack  of  respect  for  the  sovereign  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  States  itself."  Courts 
are  definitely  sensitive  to  the  possible  inter- 
national ramifications  of  unilateral  Ameri- 
can action.  But  the  law  is  clear  that  such  al- 
truistic concerns  are  a  matter  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  resolve,  not  the  judiciary." 
In  any  event,  under  international  law,  it  is 
the  offended  sovereign  nation  that  has  the 
right  to  complain  and  seek  redress  for  any 
violation  of  international  custom,  law  and 
treaty.  The  abducted  defendant  has  no 
right  to  assert  the  violation  himself.'* 

As  suggested  in  Ker,  the  defendant  may  be 
able  to  sue  the  arresting  officer  in  tort  for 
false  imprisonment  and  related  wrongs." 
Extradition  by  the  foreign  government  for  a 
kidnapping  committed  within  its  territory  is 
a  definite  possibility.  It  has  happened  in 
several  cases  of  alKluctions  from  Canada 
and  Mexico  into  the  United  States." 
Whether  extradition  of  law-enforcement 
personnel  would  l)e  allowed  to  a  hostile  gov- 
ernment, or  following  an  operation  sanc- 
tioned by  the  proper  authorities,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  an  intuitive  negative  answer. 
By  precedent  it  is  clear  that  civil  and  crimi- 
nal action  against  the  abductors  will  not  vi- 
tiate criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of 
the  original  defendant,  although  it  may  pro- 
vide some  moral  solace." 

Since  the  abduction  of  international  ter- 
rorists may  well  involve  the  use  of  American 
military  forces,  there  is  a  real  concern  that 
the  posse  comitatus  law  may  be  violated.'" 
That  law  forbids  the  use  of  the  military  to 
enforce  the  criminal  civilian  laws  of  the  U.S. 
government  absent  specific  congressional  or 
constitutional  mandate. 

Despite  the  posse  comitatus  statute,  the 
military  has  indeed  apprehended  criminals 
in  the  past  for  prosecution  in  federal  courts. 
In  fact,  there  was  a  rash  of  such  military  ar- 
rests following  World  War  II  as  American 
traitors  and  turncoats  were  rounded  up  by 
American  military  investigators."  Once 
again,  the  remedy  would  not  t)e  release  of 
the  defendant  even  if  the  posse  comitatus 
law  was  breached,  but  rather  some  sort  of 
action  against  the  military  and  executive  of- 
ficers in  charge  of  the  action.  Whether  any 
sanctions  would  be  forthcoming  is,  of 
course,  highly  unlikely.*"  If  Congress  were 
concerned  about  the  prospects,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  posse  comitatus  law  could  easily 
t>e  made. 

International  terrorists  are  now  having 
their  day  of  bloody  glory  and  fear.  Unless 
we  are  to  sink  to  their  level,  our  response 
must  be  more  measured,  deliberate  and  con- 
fined than  their  angry  acts.  We  must 
punish,  as  far  as  possible,  only  the  guilty, 
and  only  in  keeping  with  our  highest  tradi- 
tions. One  good  way  to  ensure  that  only  the 
criminals  are  punished  is  to  abduct  them 
whenever  and  wherever   they   are   found. 
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transport  them  to  the  United  SUtes,  and 
give  them  a  full  and  proper  criminal  trial.* ' 
This  method  should  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  all  other  practical  methods,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  useful  idea,  and  one  apparently  al- 
ready sanctioned  by  well-defined  American 
law. 
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PAUL  J.  BURNSKY  AND  BILL 
PHILLIPS  FIGHT  FOR  A 
STRONGER  MERCHANT 

MARINE 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
tritxite  of  two  men  who  have  remained  pas- 
sionately committed  to  the  revitalization  of  our 
Nation's  merchant  marine.  I  speak  of  Paul  J. 
Bumsky,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  Metal 
Trades  Department,  and  Bill  Phillips,  legisla- 
tive consultant  for  the  AFL-CIO  Metal  Trade 
Department,  who  have  eloquently  and  repeat- 
edly defended  the  rebirth  of  our  merchant 
marine  in  the  name  of  national  security  and 
improved  domestic  ecornsmic  conditions. 

Irxieed,  it  would  be  prudent  to  listen  closely 
to  Paul  Bumsky's  plea  that  we  not  foresake 
donrtestic  shiptxiilders  in  favor  of  cheaper  for- 
eign competition.  While  free-market  principles 
suggest  the  advantages  of  competition,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  must  first  acknowledge,  in 
Paul  Bumsky's  words,  "that  the  overriding  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  should  de- 
termine otir  shipbuilding  and  maritime  poli- 
cies." What  is  clearty  in  the  long-range  inter- 
est of  our  Nation  is  a  policy  that  protects  the 
domestic  shipbuilding  industry  and  not,  as  the 
present  administration  proposes,  one  that  pro- 
motes incentives  for  the  acquisition  and  main- 
tenance of  ships  from  foreign  nations. 

Historically,  two  criteria  have  served  for  as- 
sessing the  value  of  our  merchant  marine.  In 
general  terms,  these  are  the  industry's  com- 
mercial viability  and  its  capability  for  serving 
as  a  naval  or  military  auxiliary  in  times  of 
enr>ergency  However,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's maritime  strategy,  as  embodied  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  Amendments  of  1986 
(H.R.  4024  and  H.R.  3141),  disregards  nation- 
al security  and  domestk:  economic  concerns. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  attainment  of 
PreskJent  Reagan's  proposed  600-ship  Navy 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  Navy  that  can 
carry  out  tfie  missions  assigned  to  it.  There  is 
certainly  no  questkjn  that  achieving  this  goal 
will  require  continuing  large  shipbuilding  pro- 
grams. But  support  for  naval  ship  construction 
programs  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  strong  natksnal  maritime  posture.  The  mari- 
time interests  of  our  country  require  tfiat  we 
maintain  a  strong  merchant  marine,  with 
modem  ships  manned  by  skilled  American 
crews,  and  a  strong  shipbuilding  and  repair  in- 
dustry to  support  both  the  Navy  and  the  mer- 
chant marine. 

Accordingly,  it  is  important  that  we  ask  our- 
selves wtiether  tf>e  United  States  could  fur- 
nish ttie  requisite  number  and  variety  of  ships 
to  sustain  a  long-term  sealift  should  a  pro- 
tracted conflrct  occur.  The  answer  to  that  is, 
firmly,  rx).  The  ir>escapable  cor>clusion  of  any 
survey  of  our  present  sealift  resources  is  that 
ttiere  exists  no  surplus  of  military  useful  ves- 
sels. This  is  not  any  less  true  after  taking  into 
account  the  additkin  to  these  resources  that 
may  corT>e  from  encouraging  the  repatriation 
of  foreign-flag  vessels.  Given  this  situation, 
any  polk:y  threatening  to  liquklate  our  ship- 
yards takes  on  the  appearance  of  the  absurd. 
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Should  such  a  policy  in  fact  have  this  effect, 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  soon  add 
ships  and  components  to  its  list  of  strategic 
imports.  Not  only  will  we  not  be  a  reliable  mili- 
tary ally,  we  will  not  even  be  military  self-suffi- 
cient. 

I  share  with  Paul  Burnsky  and  Bill  Phillips  an 
unwillingness  to  concede  the  commercial  via- 
bility of  a  U.S.  merchant  marine.  Cleariy,  its 
possible  and  desirable  that  a  way  be  found  to 
bring  a  greater  percentage  of  our  cargo  under 
our  own  flag.  This  must  be  the  foundation  of 
any  plan  that  will  preserve  the  shipbuilding 
components  of  our  merchant  marine.  But  this 
alone  will  not  assure  the  prosperity  of  U.S. 
shipyards  and  their  suppliers.  Mr.  Speaker, 
beyond  cargo  preference  legislation,  two  addi- 
tional elements  are  essential  to  a  revitalized 
merchant  marine:  One,  a  thoughtful  and  effec- 
tive alternative  upon  which  a  comprehensive, 
long-range  policy  can  be  constructed  that 
comes  from  the  industries  themselves;  and 
two,  and  perhaps  most  significantly,  their  mes- 
sage must  find  a  safe  harbor  in  the  Congress 
where  it  may  be  delivered  time  and  time 
again. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly  salute  Paul  J. 
Burnsky  and  Bill  Phillips,  for  their  contributions 
toward  the  revitalization  and,  indeed,  the  sur- 
vival of  America's  shipbuilding  industry. 
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personal  best  wishes  to  Dr.  Russell  for  the 
distinguished  service  he  has  renderd  to  our 
local  community.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  this  selfless  humanitarian. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WENDELL  P. 
RUSSELL 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1986 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  outstanding  community  service  of  my 
longtime  friend.  Dr.  Wendell  P.  Russell,  pastor 
of  the  Matthews  Memorial  Baptist  Church  lo- 
cated in  Washington,  DC. 

On  Saturday,  August  2,  1986,  the  Shaw 
Community  Center  Food  Committee  will  honor 
Dr.  Wendell  P.  Russell  because  of  his  unself- 
ish commitment  and  diligent  work  in  raising 
funds  for  Thanksgiving  food  baskets  which  are 
distnbuted  to  needy  families  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  He  is  also  being  recognized  for  his 
various  contributions  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  educator,  community  activist,  civic 
leader,  and  college  president.  In  addition  to 
his  pastoral  responsibilities  at  the  Matthews 
Memorial  Baptist  Church,  he  serves  as  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  DC.  Occupational  Infor- 
mation Coordinating  Committee,  an  innovative 
program  designed  to  improve  national  commu- 
nications and  planning  in  the  field  of  manpow- 
er. 

Dr.  Russell's  sincere  efforts  to  help  others 
as  a  volunteer  with  the  Shaw  Community 
Center  Food  Committee  is  a  reflection  of  his 
love  for  people,  his  dedication  to  a  worthwhile 
community  project  and  his  devotion  to  charity 
In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote: 
"*  *  *  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothing"— I  Corinthians  13:2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  both  pleased  and  hon- 
ored to  have  the  opportunity  to  extend  my 


IMPROVEMENT  NEEDED  IN 
DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS 


HON.  ROBIN  TALLON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  epi- 
demic of  hunger  in  the  United  States.  Recent- 
ly, the  Harvard-based  Physician  Task  Force 
on  Hunger  in  America  concluded  that  a  mini- 
mum of  20  million  Americans  experience 
hunger  each  month.  And  the  numbers  of  the 
hungry  continue  to  grow  despite  our  enor- 
mous rate  of  agricultural  production;  despite 
Government  food  assistance  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  adequate  food  and  nutrition 
to  every  American;  and  despite  the  charitable 
intentions  and  concern  exhibited  across  the 
Nation.  The  tragic  fact  remains  that  hunger  is 
eroding  our  Nation's  future  strengtti  and  capa- 
bility. 

Yet,  as  poverty  and  hunger  have  increased, 
food  stamp  coverage  has  not.  Something  is 
wrong.  In  1980,  68  Americans  received  food 
stamps  for  every  100  in  poverty.  By  last  year 
that  number  had  dropped  to  59  for  every  100 
in  poverty.  Today,  4  million  more  people  live  in 
poverty  than  in  1980.  In  other  words,  as  pov- 
erty has  increased,  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
sen/es  fewer  people  rather  than  more. 

Programs  first  launched  during  the  New 
Deal  in  the  1930's  and  then  greatly  expanded 
in  the  1 960's  actually  had  some  success  in  re- 
ducing poverty  rates  and  lifting  some  of  the 
poor  into  the  middle  class.  But  there  were 
also  enough  failures  to  give  Government  inter- 
vention a  bad  name.  Inflation  has  eaten  away 
the  value  of  anitpoverty  aid.  During  the 
Reagan  administration,  we  have  witnessed 
deep  cuts  in  programs  providing  job  training 
and  public-service  employment,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  food  stamps,  compensatory 
education  and  nutrition  for  children.  And  this 
reduction  in  Government  assistance  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  devastating  increase  in  the 
number  of  poor  and  hungry  in  America.  In  the 
latest  Federal  count  there  were  35.3  million 
poor— 1  American  in  7.  And  the  most  tragic 
statistic  of  all  says  that  one-fourth  of  all  chil- 
dren under  age  6  live  in  poverty. 

The  statistical  picture  for  the  poor  is  as  grim 
now  as  in  any  recent  time.  And  behind  the 
statistics  are  real  people.  Hardworking  people, 
striving  to  maintain  a  family  of  four  on  a  salary 
of  $10,000.  Elderiy  people  who  live  on  pota- 
toes, beans,  a  little  bacon  and  a  few  onions. 
Countless  infants  who  die  because  their  moth- 
ers did  rrot  eat  well  during  pregnancy  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  saw  a  doctor. 

Mr.  Reagan  contends  that  if  hunger  in 
America  really  does  exist,  it  is  due  to  igno- 
rance or  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  needy.  I 
believe  just  the  reverse  is  true:  an  important 
cause  of  hunger  in  America  is  a  national  igno- 
rance or  disbelief  that  hunger  is  a  tragic  reality 
for  a  growing  number  of  Americans  and  that 
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our  existing  programs  for  hunger  are  not  work- 
ing. 

Hands  Across  America  demonstrated  that 
America  has  the  desire  and  capacity  to  end 
hunger.  But  it  takes  organized  leadership  on  a 
national  level  to  formulate  the  solid,  effective 
program  that  can  translate  that  desire  into  re- 
ality. 

The  Hunger  Relief  Act  of  1986  can  provide 
us  with  such  a  program.  This  is  a  multifaceted 
proposal  that  seeks  to  improve  domestic  food 
assistance  programs.  It  establishes  no  new 
programs  but  strengthens  nutrition  and  food 
assistance  programs  that  are  already  in  place 
by  improving  benefits,  enhancing  program  eli- 
gibility and  assuring  better  and  more  efficient 
use  of  these  vital  resources.  This  legislation, 
which  affects  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  the 
School  Lunch  and  Breakfast  Programs,  the 
Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
[WIC],  Elderiy  Nutrition  Programs,  and  Nutri- 
tion Education  and  Monitoring  Programs,  is 
designed  to  help  ensure  that  recipients  re- 
ceive an  adequate  diet,  to  enhance  work  in- 
centives, and  to  improve  nutrition  education. 
The  comprehensive  changes  proposed  in  this 
bill  add  less  than  $1  billion  to  the  cost  of 
these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

This  program  addresses  pockets  of  neglect 
which  have  limited  the  effectiveness  of  our 
hunger  programs  for  the  elderiy,  school  lunch 
recipients,  the  working  poor.  The  bill  would 
gradually  base  food  stamp  benefits  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  low-cost  food  plan 
rather  than  the  thrifty  food  plan.  The  low-cost 
plan  is  an  average  low-cost  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet;  the  thrifty  plan  provides  an  ade- 
quate diet  only  if  the  shopper  has  substantially 
more  nutritional  knowledge  than  average. 

To  address  the  "heat  or  eat"  dilemma 
faced  by  many  recipients,  the  cap  on  the  de- 
duction for  shelter  costs  would  be  raised  from 
$147  to  $175.  The  medical  deduction  for  the 
elderly  also  would  be  more  flexible,  setting  the 
threshold  at  5  percent  gross  income  or  $35, 
whichever  is  less. 

Asset  limits  would  be  raised  to  $2,250  for 
nonelderiy  households  and  $3,500  for  elderiy 
households.  As  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance,  the 
limit  for  an  automobile  would  be  raised  to 
$5,500. 

"The  t>ill  would  defray  rising  school  meal 
costs  by  increasing  the  reimbursement  rate  by 
5  cents  for  all  school  breakfasts  and  by  an 
additional  5  cents  for  schools  serving  a 
"severe  need"  population.  The  reimbursement 
rate  for  breakfasts  in  day  care  centers  and 
family  and  group  day  care  homes  would  also 
be  increased  by  5  cents. 

The  working  poor  would  be  aided  by  in- 
creasing Federal  reimbursement  for  reduced 
price  lunches  and  breakfasts,  lowering  the 
maximum  price  children  pay  from  40  cents  to 
25  cents  for  lunches  and  from  30  cents  to  15 
cents  for  breakfasts. 

Funding  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
[WIC]  Program  would  be  raised  enough  to 
allow  participation  to  increase  by  280,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  It  is  estimated  that  millions 
more  are  in  need  of  the  assistance  but  are 
not  served  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Funding  for  Elderiy  Nutrition  Programs,  in- 
cluding Congregate  and  Home  Delivered 
Meals  and  NutritK>n  Education,  would  be  in- 
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creased  as  well  as  funding  for  the  major  nutri- 
tional and  education  programs. 

I  believe  the  comt)ined  effects  of  all  of 
these  steps  will  go  far  toward  addressing  the 
severe  pockets  of  hunger  in  our  Nation.  Amer- 
icans are  a  generous  people.  Faced  with  natu- 
ral disasters,  time  after  time,  Americans  come 
to  the  aid  of  those  who  have  been  devastat- 
ed. We  need  to  realize  that  poverty  is  our  big- 
gest national  disaster.  The  poor  need  and  de- 
serve the  same  spirit  of  sharing  today.  I  urge 
your  support  for  this  important  measure. 


A  LETTER  TO  ORTEGA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing open  letter  to  Nicaraguan  leader  Daniel 
Ortega,  which  was  published  by  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  29,  1986.  The  letter  is  written 
by  Violeta  Chamorro,  owner  of  the  closed 
newspaper  La  Prensa,  and  widow  of  Pedro 
Joaquin  Chamorro,  whose  assassination  in 
1978  led  to  the  downfall  of  Nicaraguan  Dicta- 
tor Anastasio  Somoza.  The  publication  of  Mrs. 
Chamorro's  letter  coincided  with  Daniel  Orte- 
ga's presence  in  New  York  to  seek  United  Na- 
tions action  against  the  United  States  for  its 
policies  against  Nicaragua  and  for  U.N.  sup- 
port of  the  worid  court  ruling  against  the 
United  States.  As  Mrs.  Chamorro  so  eloquent- 
ly writes.  Ortega  propagates  so  many  lies,  as 
is  the  case  in  other  countries  under  Commu- 
nist dictatorship,  that  no  one  would  believe 
him  if  he  ever  said  anything  true. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  29,  1986] 
A  Letter  to  Ortega 
(By  Violeta  Barrios  de  Chamorro) 

I*resident  Ortega, 

As  chairman  of  the  t>oard  of  directors  of 
La  Prensa,  I  was  not  greatly  astonished  to 
hear  your  recent  statement  that  I  deserve  to 
be  sentenced  to  30  years  in  jail  after  l)eing 
tried  by  the  people's  anti-Somocista  tribu- 
nals. 

I  say  that  1  listened  to  these  words  with- 
out surprise,  liecause  I  am  now  accustomed 
to  hearing  you  speak.  Your  expression  is 
confused  and  contradictory,  full  of  the 
kinds  of  passion  not  befitting  a  head  of 
state. 

If  you  so  desire.  I  will  happily  turn  myself 
in  to  the  authorities,  so  that  they  may 
apply  the  jail  sentence  with  which  you  are 
threatening  me.  In  this  way.  I  will  be  proud- 
ly following  the  example  of  my  husband, 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Cardenal.  Impris- 
onment was  the  only  way  the  previous  dicta- 
torship, led  by  Gen.  Anastasio  Somoza  De- 
bayle.  could  deal  with  him. 

If  perhaps  my  age  or  the  precarious  state 
of  my  health  do  not  permit  me  to  serve  the 
30-year  sentence  you  want  for  me  then  you 
can  easily  follow  the  example  set  for  the 
American  spy  who  betrayed  his  country, 
which  you  mentioned  in  your  speech,  and 
apply  two  life  sentences  plus  50  or  60  years, 
if  that  appeals  to  you. 

How  quiclcly  you  have  forgotten  my 
strong  nationalist  position.  Rememl)er  that 
in  1979,  in  San  Josfe,  Costa  Rica.  I  was  the 
only  one  who  opposed  any  resolution  of  the 
Nicaraguan  problem  that  included  the  In- 
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volvement  of  foreign  countries.  What  I  said 
then  I  say  now:  the  grave  crisis  afflicting 
Nicaragua  must  be  resolved  among  ourselves 
the  Nicaraguans.  without  the  interference 
of  Cubans,  Soviet  or  Americans. 

You  will  never  convince  anyone  that  I  am 
a  traitor  to  my  country,  nor  that  I  received 
money  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  nor  that  I  am  part  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  terrorist  plan.  These  false- 
hoods have  been  repeated  so  often  that  now 
nobody  l)elieves  them.  Commander  Ortega, 
the  same  thing  is  happening  here  in  Nicara- 
gua as  in  other  countries  under  Communist 
dictatorship:  kiecause  there  are  so  many  lies 
every  day.  no  one  will  believe  you  on  the 
day  when  you  say  something  true. 

I  also  heard  in  your  speech  that  you  seem 
to  like  the  idea  of  doing  with  me  what  the 
Americans  did  with  citizens  of  Japanese  de- 
scent during  the  greatest  armed  conflict  in 
history:  imprison  everyone  who  is  slightly 
suspicious  in  concentration  camps. 

This  is  already  under  way.  Commander 
Ortega,  by  means  of  repression  and  the  ban- 
ning of  all  contradictory  opinion.  Your  San- 
dinista  party  has  already  created  a  great 
concentration  camp  in  Nicaragua.  But  the 
Nicaraguan  people  are  not  losing  their  liber- 
ating spirit  and  will  never  lose  it  even  in  the 
worst  of  the  gulags  your  mind  is  able  to  con- 
ceive. 


THE  45TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
June  30  marks  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
restoration  of  Ukrainian  independence.  The 
day  commemorates  the  heroic  actions  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  who  defied  both  the  Soviet 
and  Nazi  armies  in  1941  to  proclaim  the  free- 
dom of  their  nation. 

The  Ukrainian  liberation  movement  took 
control  of  the  radio  station,  called  a  national 
assembly  and  established  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment. Although  the  Nazi  response  was 
swift  and  brutal— the  leaders  of  the  Ukrainian 
Government  were  imprisoned  or  murdered 
and  countless  citizens  were  massacred— the 
Ukrainian  resistance  fought  on.  It  was  a  criti- 
cal factor  in  Hitler's  final  defeat.  At  the  end  of 
Worid  War  II,  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army 
was  the  third  leading  military  power  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  Ukrainian  struggle  helped  to  ensure  the 
allied  victory  in  World  War  II  but  it  dW  not  win 
freedom  for  Ukraine.  Soviet  rule  meant  forced 
collectivization,  outlaw  of  the  Catholk:  church, 
suppression  of  the  Ukrainian  language  and 
the  harshest  repression  by  the  KGB.  Yet  the 
Ukrainian  resistence  continued,  and  continues 
even  to  this  day. 

The  call  for  independence  that  was  sound- 
ed on  June  30,  1941  lives  on.  It  is  symbolized 
by  the  unflagging  spirit  and  the  suffering  of 
Ukrainian  Catholic  activist  losyf  Terelia  who, 
after  years  of  KGB  persecution,  was  sen- 
tenced in  Feboiary  1985,  to  12  years  of  incar- 
ceration and  was  told  he  would  never  leave 
prison  alive.  The  struggle  of  Ukraine  was 
brought  home  to  the  American  people  by  the 
determination  of  seaman  Miroslav  Medvid  to 
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seek  freedom  in  the  United  States.  Alttraugh 
Medvid  was  cruelly  returned  to  the  Soviets, 
the  American  people  must  not  forget  his  fate 
nor  that  of  his  countrymen  and  women. 


IMMIGRATION  POUCY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
keys  to  creating  additional  new  jobs  in  the 
United  States  lies  in  our  atMlity  to  entice  for- 
eign companies  to  open  or  expand  manufac- 
\unng  operations  in  this  country. 

Many  States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Michigan,  have  made  this  a  top  priority 

A  major  problem  in  achieving  that  goal  lies 
in  the  orderly  and  expeditious  granting  of 
visas  to  the  top  professional  staffs  of  those 
companies  who  are  needed  to  setup  and  op- 
erate these  job-creating  facilities.  Existing 
piants  movirfg  to  high  technology  nKXJerniza- 
tion  fiave  incurred  similar  problems. 

A  recent  article  in  "Federal  Focus",  which  I 
commerxj  to  my  colleagues,  suggested  a 
rHjmber  of  measures  to  help  speedup  the 
process. 

Immigration  Poucy— A  Tool  roR  Creating 

U.S.  Jobs 

(By  Brion  Sas&ki  and  Michael  Volpe) 

Both  a  record  trade  deficit  and  high  for- 
eign imports  threaten  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  jot>s.  Although  the  Ad- 
ministration is  taking  an  increasingly  tough- 
er stand  against  unfair  trade  practices  of 
other  nations.  Congress  wants  to  go  even 
further. 

But  an  Important  tool  to  improve  our 
trade  position  has  l>een  overlooked— stream- 
lining U.S.  immigration  laws  to  attract  for- 
eign companies  to  build  manufacturing 
plants  here,  eventually  creating  more  jobs 
for  Americans  and  adding  tax  revenues. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice (INS),  working  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Lat>or  Department,  processes  the 
paperwork  for  foreign  corporate  personnel 
transferred  to  U.S.  operations.  The  over- 
worked immigration  staffs  must  direct  their 
limited  resources  first  toward  issuing  tourist 
and  student  visas,  processing  naturalized 
citizens,  and  restricting  illegal  aliens. 

To  its  credit,  the  INS  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  facilitating  multinational  trans- 
fers and.  in  the  May  21.  1986  Federal  Regis- 
ter, proposed  changes  to  ease  the  entry  of 
key  international  business  personnel.  It  has 
also  instituted  an  experimental  computer 
project  to  speed  visa  processing. 

Separately,  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
tnlttee  will  hold  hearings  on  legislative  pro 
posals  for  a  special  nonimmigrant  visa  rlass 
spMirically  for  employees  of  muHltiatlonai 
btifl|h«fH«fl. 
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(4)  Acting  immediately  in  promulgating 
new  and  streamlined  INS  and  State/Labor 
Department  regulations  to  reduce  unneces- 
sary paperwork  and  delays. 

With  continuing  high  demand  for  foreign 
products,  the  real  question  is  not  whether 
Americans  buy  such  products,  but  where 
they  are  produced.  By  expediting  U.S.  entry 
of  key  foreign  business  personnel,  the  INS 
will  be  a  key  player  in  U.S.  job  creation  and 
economic  development,  while  reducing  reli- 
ance on  imported  goods. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31.  1986 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
death  in  my  family  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  Washington  during  the  past  2  days,  and 
missed  a  numt)er  of  recorded  votes  that  took 
place  in  the  House.  If  I  had  been  present  for 
those  votes  I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall,  No.  254,  "no." 

Rollcall.  No.  255.  "aye." 

Rollcall,  No.  256,  "aye." 

Rollcall.  No.  257.  "no." 

Rollcall.  No.  258  "present." 

Rollcall,  No.  259,  "aye." 

Rollcall,  No.  260,  "no." 

Rollcall,  No.  261,  "no." 

Rollcall.  No.  262.  "no." 

Rolteall,  No.  263,  "no." 

Rollcall,  No.  264,  "no." 

Rollcall.  No.  265,  "aye." 

Rollcall,  No.  266,  "no." 

Rollcall.  No.  267,  "aye." 

Rollcall.  No.  268,  "no." 

Rollcall,  No.  269,  "aye." 

Rollcall,  No.  270,  "aye." 


DRUG  TESTING  WON'T  WORK 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1986 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tfie  drug  problem  has  become  a  top  national 
priority.  The  House  is  currently  developing  a 
massive  legislatrve  program  to  address  all  as- 
pects of  the  problem— interdiction,  enforce- 
ment, education,  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation.  The  President,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  come  up  with  yet  another  simplistic, 
proposal— mandatory  drug  testing  for  Federal 
employees  Drug  tests  are  Inaccurate  and  very 
likely  unconstitutional.  And  they  will  do  nothing 
to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  itilo  this  couh- 
ity   Out  C0ll«fl9U«  QMf  ACK^RMAN  his  «vtit- 

l»H  a  ta^hi  iHMn  oh  fhg  sub|«tf,  «»hith  gp- 
Hiifid  iH  IH«  July  4iS«  iMui*  tff  >H«  fimmi\ 
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m  nl\  mt  hmmm  ih  m  IIhhm 
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two  problem*  »rti  clunely  linked,  urganliied 
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Each  of  these  evils  threatens  countless 
lives,  we  all  agree.  Disagreements  arise, 
however,  over  what  should  be  done  to  curb 
them.  On  March  3,  1986.  the  President's 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime  issued  a 
report  entitled  "America's  Habit:  Drug 
Abuse,  Drug  Trafficking,  and  Organized 
Crime."  One  of  the  Commission's  proposals 
touched  off  a  firestorm  of  controversy.  That 
recommendation  was: 

■'The  President  should  direct  the  Heads  of 
all  Federal  agencies  to  formulate  immedi- 
ately clear  policy  statements,  with  imple- 
menting guidelines,  including  suitable  drug 
testing  programs,  expressing  the  utter  unac- 
ceptability  of  drug  abuse  by  Federal  em- 
ployees." 

The  report  praised  private  businesses 
which  drug-test  their  employees,  and  went 
on  to  say  that  government  contractors,  as 
well  as  state  and  local  governments,  should 
also  "implement  drug  program,  including 
suitable  drug  testing." 

The  Commission's  reasoning,  apparently, 
was  that  curtailing  drug  use  would  also  cur- 
tail a  major  source  of  income  for  organized 
crime,  and  that  Federal  employees  should 
set  an  example  by  submitting  to  drug  tests. 
The  Commission  claimed  that  its  recom- 
mendations "have  not  l)een  reached  care- 
lessly"  and  resulted  from  "months  of  con- 
certed research  and  analysis. "  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Resources,  which  I  Chair, 
has  oversight  responsibilities  for  privacy 
rights  of  Federal  employees,  and  on  March 
18  we  held  a  hearing  to  consider  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation.  That  hearing  re- 
vealed that  the  recommendation  is  fraught 
with  problems. 

What  is  "suitable  drug  testing?"  The  Com- 
mission never  defined  that  term.  The  most 
common  test  is  urinalysis,  so  we  focused 
first  on  the  accuracy  of  such  tests.  We 
learned  that  urinalysis  can  make  certain 
harmless  sut)stances  register  as  something 
illegal;  poppyseeds.  for  example,  can  register 
as  opium.  We  also  heard  at>out  an  Air  Force 
laboratory  in  Texas  which  had  reported  an 
unusual  numt>er  of  positive  tests  for  mari- 
juana. Investigators  determined,  however, 
that  most  of  these  were  "false  positives," 
caused  by  the  fact  that  lab  workers  had 
used  latraratory  ovens  to  heat  tacos  for 
lunch,  and  the  test  had  mistaken  loco 
grease  as  marijuana  residue. 

Even  if  the  tests  themselves  were  100  per- 
cent accurate,  test  results  depend  upon  the 
abilities  of  testers.  There  are  documented 
cases  where  specimens  have  l)een  switched 
or  mislat>eled.  or  the  specimens  have  l)een 
contaminated.  The  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol recently  surveyed  thirteen  private  lab- 
oratories, which  performed  urinalyses  to 
test  for  barbituates.  amphetamines,  metha- 
done, cocaine,  codeine,  and  morphine.  As  re- 
ported In  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association,  that  survey  found  that  the 
laboratories  .suffered  from  serious  short- 
coming.'!" In  quality  control,  lacked  common 
operating  .<!tsndttrd.i,  and  had  error  rates  m 
hiRh  as  99  fierefMt.  Another  iHvMtlgation  of 
«h  Atm  tub  foiiHd  (hut  91  pf^cphi  of  IM 
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Ap»n  frum  the  urublem  uf  litapeurate  teiti. 
reitulU,  there  U  the  lamer  que«llon  of  em- 
ployee privacy.  The  Fourth  Amendment  to 
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the  Constitution  protects  "The  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures"  and  establishes  the 
principle  of  "probable  cause. "  Drug  tests 
can  be  unreasonably  instrusive  and  humi- 
liating. The  Defense  Department's  regula- 
tions, for  example,  require  that  urine  sam- 
ples must  be  "collected  under  the  direct  ob- 
servation of  a  designated  individual  of  the 
same  sex.  .  .  ."  In  addition,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's tests  are  conducted  randomly, 
without  any  reasonable  suspicion  of  drug 
abuse.  (In  effect,  random  tests  require  the 
individual  to  prove  his  or  her  innocence, 
which  completely  reverses  the  traditional 
principle  that  one  is  presumed  innocent 
until  proven  guilty.) 

While  Federal  courts  have  not  yet  ruled 
on  the  constitutionality  of  mandatory  drug 
testing  of  Federal  employees,  there  have 
been  decisions  that  the  extraction  of  bodily 
fluids  involves  a  "search"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Several 
cases  are  now  pending,  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  courts  will  rule  that  mandatory  tests  are 
unconstitutional  unless  there  is  reasonable 
suspicion,  based  on  objective  facts,  that  the 
employee  is  using  drugs. 

Another  privacy  issue  concerns  the  tradi- 
tional confidentiality  of  medical  records. 
Urinalysis  can  be  used  to  identify  a  variety 
of  medical  conditions,  including  urinary 
tract  infections,  epilepsy,  veneral  disease, 
and  pregnancy.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
fear  that  the  Federal  government,  at  some 
future  time,  could  become  Big  Brother  and 
use  urinalysis  as  a  means  of  developing  med- 
ical and  social  files  on  every  employee. 

A  third  question  raised  by  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  is  the  cost  of  univer- 
sal drug-testing.  The  Commission  did  not 
address  that  question,  but  our  Subcommit- 
tee received  testimony  that  universal  testing 
could  cost  up  to  $100  million.  In  a  time  of 
shrinking  budgeU.  any  Federal  manager 
could  find  a  better  use  for  such  a  sum. 

Finally,  our  hearing  found  at>solutely  no 
evidence  that  drug  abuse  is  a  problem 
within  the  Federal  workforce:  therefore, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  drug-testing  them 
would  have  any  impact  on  organized  crime. 
With  little  to  be  gained  toward  the  Commis- 
sion's goal  of  cutting  off  income  to  orga- 
nized crime,  why  should  we  single  out  Fed- 
eral employees  for  tests  which  are  embar- 
rassing, intrusive,  and  often  unreliable? 

Obviously,  there  are  many  unsettling 
questions  raised  by  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation. Not  surprisingly,  most  of  those 
who  testified  at  our  hearing  strongly  op- 
posed the  recommendation.  These  included 
Members  of  Congress,  spokesmen  of  Federal 
employee  unions,  and  even  a  toxicologist 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  quality  control 
for  drug  tests  by  the  armed  forces.  We  did 
receive  testimony  from  a  proponent  of  drug- 
testing,  the  Deputy  Executive  Director  of 
the  Presidents  Commission.  But  when  1  re- 
quested that  he,  as  a  Federal  employee,  un- 
dergo a  urinalysis  instead  of  belne  sworh  in. 
h*  dftlltiH,  Oh  the  grounds  thai  1  had  m 
■Mti^tM^  egiis^  ■  «hH  hftd  gi»t-n  hitti  no  «d 

kum  titfflHli  i  fhlHJt  hl«  ft-ftlMl  H«tl{l»"fjf 

U  {((•♦♦'frifff'  hm  mim  miiim  Hhi»  min. 

A«  It  ffiiiiri  Hf  HiiF  Hf ttflHij;  1  m  h^^»mf 

mlm  hmmH  wimj  *hhw  »tJ  fMint- 

iiM»(»  Hft  mmn  Hm  \mm  hi  mm^^lm 

ulu^PHU  Tlium  lll»V  •Hlj  IjV  UMM  wUufn 
ri^liduiii  drug  tenMiiil  ul  Fedt'lg  umumnvx 
wuuld  be  (ummmMti  (mi  vuMwm.  when  pu 
NltluM*  liivuUe  imlluiiHl  utmumv  ur  pMbllt-' 
itafety  But,  outnide  uf  kuch  puKltiohN,  teNtk 
ihould  be  bwted  on  » reuoniible  KUKpiclan  uf 
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drug  abuse.  I  also  l>elieve  that  managers 
should  take  no  personnel  action  against  an 
employee  solely  l)ecause  of  one  drug  test, 
and  that  our  priority,  after  discovering  an 
instance  of  drug  abuse,  should  be  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  employee. 

Some  of  the  other  recommendations  by 
the  President's  Commission  have  genuine 
merit— the  stricter  enforcement  of  drug 
laws.  t>etter  drug  education  in  our  schools, 
and  greater  international  cooperation  to 
stop  drug  trafficking.  Those  steps,  rather 
than  random  testing  of  dedicated  employ- 
ees, are  the  best  and  fairest  ways  to  reduce 
the  demand  for  drugs. 


SUPPORT  FOR  APARTHEID 
MUST  END 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  actions  by 
the  South  African  Government  make  It  clear 
that  they  will  pursue  their  brutal  racist  policies 
within  South  Africa  while  playing  the  role  of 
marauder  in  the  whole  of  southern  Africa.  It  is 
clear  that  South  Africa  does  not  plan  to  stop 
its  savage  attacks  on  its  neighbors  or  its  own 
people.  It  is  time  for  the  administration  to  act 
and  impose  a  total  embargo  on  South  Africa 
while  insisting  that  there  be  complete  divest- 
ment. 

A  call  for  sanctions  responds  to  the  unam- 
biguous appeals  of  South  Africa's  black  major- 
ity. "Our  country  is  burning  and  bleeding", 
said  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  on  April  2  in  his 
call  for  punitive  sanctions.  "We  face  a  catas- 
trophe in  this  land  and  only  the  action  of  the 
international  community  by  applying  pressure 
can  save  us." 

The  forcefulness  and  unanimity  of  these 
pleas  cannot  be  ignored.  Nonetheless,  some 
Americans  who  should  behave  more  responsi- 
bly have  joined  with  the  white  minority  and 
those  who  profit  from  apartheid  in  cautioning 
against  sanctions.  Satisfied  with  the  breadth 
of  the  President's  Executive  order  last  Sep- 
tember, they  argue  that  it  has  resulted  in  posi- 
tive developments  within  South  Africa.  They 
assert  that  stronger  action  now  would  only 
punish  a  government  struggling  to  implement 
reforms. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Botha's  ostensible  reforms  are  merely  a  ruse 
designed  to  stifle  the  growing  clamor  for  ef- 
fective sanctions.  Meanwhile,  apartheid  has 
been  further  entrenched,  and  its  opponents 
have  been  hunted  down  with  added  ruthless- 
ness.  President  Botha's  announcement  of  the 
repeal  of  the  pass  laws  was  coupled  with  an 
assufance  that  the  government  will  continue 
the  ptactice  of  ficiw  classification,  teplacing 
the  passes  tcith  othet  identrt*  doeuffi«fHt« 
wfiieh  ihdieate  mn  Mbtepvei,  tH»s«  thiH^M 
Mflll  m  mt\  tftWM  BKWllt  t*H«  hwi,  bi«H 
pMIMftUrf  IH  m^*W^  IH^|lffiHt<l|Hf  ftHHIII 
km    I/I  HllWI   •»•»•  Hi  ^Hi/Ill   AllIM    »)• 

mm  AfMH  Af>i  m  hnmm  \h  nmm  llm 
»Muiiu«tiMn  Ml  rwidvnitil  mw 

Tnii  li  yNt  anplhiif  ivtrciM  in  ifii  ripiclt- 
•flinfl  ol  iptfthiid,  11  in  Iha  pa»l,  Mch  an- 
daavori  ara  daalgnad  (o  ditfupt  iha  intarna- 
iional  conaaniut  in  favor  of  comprahanwva 
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sanctions,  to  buttress  the  arguments  of  ttiose 
wtio  continue  to  counsel  leniency  in  our  rela- 
tions virith  Pretoria,  to  alleviate  the  pressures 
on  the  minority  government  and  to  buy  tinie 
for  tfie  white  regime  to  devise  new  strategies 
for  the  perpetuation  of  Its  racist  rule.  The  an- 
nouncement was  also  timed  to  divert  attention 
from  the  introduction  of  dangerous  and  draco- 
nian  new  security  legislation  whk:h  will  give 
Law  and  Order  Minister  Louis  Le  Grange 
sweeping  new  powers  and  place  his  (Jepart- 
ment  above  the  law. 

However,  we  should  not  t)ecome  confused 
by  the  various  legal  labels  given  to  South  Afri- 
can lavre  tiecause  they  all  end  up  providing  for 
the  arbitrary  and  brutal  enforcement  of  apart- 
heid. For  example,  the  recently  ended  State  of 
Emergency  merely  added  two  additional  re- 
pressive measures.  The  first  was  the  advar>ce 
grant  to  immunity  to  all  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, government  ministers  and  state  offi- 
cials f(x  acts  "committed  in  good  faith."  The 
second  was  a  more  free  attitude  toward  acts 
which  were  permissible  including  rarKlom 
shooting  into  crowds,  extensive  use  of  tear 
gas  and  random  use  of  whips  against  groups 
including  children.  One  has  to  wonder  how 
one  can  "in  good  faith"  randomly  fire  into  a 
cr(}wd. 

Although  the  state  of  emergency  permitted 
all  law  enforcement  personnel  to  arrest  arxj 
detain  anyone  without  charges  for  14  days, 
this  can  hardly  be  seen  as  new.  The  preexist- 
ing Internal  Security  Act,  section  28,  permitted 
preventative  detention  orders  which  could  be 
renewed  indefinitely  as  well  as  detention  for 
inten-ogation  under  section  29.  Many  of  these 
arrested  under  the  state  of  emergency  were 
held  over  the  14  days  by  simply  changing 
their  status  to  Internal  Security  Act  detainees. 
Now  that  the  state  of  emergency  has  been 
ended,  the  Internal  Security  Act  is  used  in- 
stead. Some  progress! 

The  issue  of  immunity  for  the  polk:e  and 
other  officials  remains  de  facto  after  tfie  end 
of  the  state  of  emergency.  Complaints  must 
be  filed  against  the  police  within  6  months 
after  the  act  which  forms  the  basis  for  the 
complaint.  Since  detainees  under  the  Internal 
Security  Act  are  held  incommunicado  by  tt>e 
police,  as  opposed  to  being  placed  in  tt>e 
prison  system,  they  have  been  prevented  from 
tiling  timely  complaints  in  many  cases  arxJ 
their  claims  have  been  denied  by  the  police  in 
the  balance  of  the  cases.  Courts  have  gener- 
ally accepted  the  police  denials  as  satisfactory 
evidence. 

We  must  not  again  fall  victim  to  the  cynical 
device  of  renaming  the  apartheid  apparatus. 
Botha's  hollow  reforms  do  not  even  begin  to 
address  the  fundamental  demands  of  South 
Aftica's  people.  Mass  organisations  are  still 
bannwf  and  popuiat  leaders  remain  impns- 
dHifd  «f  in  e«ile  One  pstson,  one  Mn  is  not 
iwuH  diifctiiwd  H«  «H«wpl  hi«  bi»H  widi 
to  Hiifft«HllP  Ifta  \mm\  Meifuft  mi^t^. 
Tmm  hHftliniia  (h  h>-»>iiw  I'la  Nldf-k  l»Wfl- 
gliif^g  lliH  lalwiiiiigl  hhIi^In*  h\  Ilia  aHMf|lW(^ 
mimi\mH\  iiad  mn  »«nl  gHifia  \m  mm 
fnan,  wofnan  and  childfan  ip  tfiair  oravaa  In 
March  maM  raformi  claimad  171  livai, 
making  il  Itia  bloodiaai  pariod  ainca  iha 
praaani  wava  of  raballion  bagan  80  moniha 
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ago— all  in  spite  of  the  lifting  of  the  State  of 
Emergency  on  March  7. 

Increasingly,  the  Annencan  people  are  regis- 
tering their  distaste  for  apartheid.  To  date,  1 7 
States,  more  than  45  cities  and  counties,  and 
over  75  colleges  and  universities  have  divest- 
ed more  than  $12  billion  in  firms  doing  busi- 
r>ess  in  South  Africa.  Despite  this  growing 
public  outcry,  U.S.  firms  are  formulating  new 
justifications  for  their  South  African  holdings  in 
an  attempt  to  deflect  calls  for  disinvestment. 
General  Motors,  for  example,  recently  an- 
nourKed  that  is  will  help  to  defend  people 
charged  with  the  violation  of  Port  Elizabeth's 
tjeach  apartheid  laws.  This  has  been  billed  as 
a  Significant  challenge  to  apartheid,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  GM  continues  to  supply  nearly 
1.000  vehicles  per  year  to  the  South  African 
security  forces  for  the  enforcement  of  the  very 
laws  which  GM  professes  to  oppose.  No  pro- 
gram of  handouts  to  South  Africa's  Black  pop- 
ulation, no  matter  how  wide-ranging,  can 
offset  the  economic,  technological,  and  psy- 
chological ber>efits  which  the  apartheid  regime 
gains  from  continued  U.S.  investment. 

Meanwhile,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
made  it  clear  to  New  'Vork  City  that  they  will 
not  be  permitted  to  require  bidders  for  con- 
tracts involving  Federal  funds  to  be  free  of 
South  African  involvement.  In  short,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  made  it  clear  that  although  they 
say  that  they  oppose  apartheid,  they  insist 
that  municipalities  which  refuse  to  deal  with 
those  who  profit  from  apartheid  will  be  penal- 
ized. How,  we  might  ask,  can  you  oppose  the 
evil  of  apartheid  while  feeding  it  with  federal 
moneys? 

The  time  to  rally  behind  an  effective  legis- 
lated boycott  of  South  Africa  has  more  than 
come.  Our  Nation's  present  conduct  is  both 
hypocritical  and  self  defeating.  We  must  un- 
derstand that  maionty  rule  will  come  to  South 
Africa.  We  are  simply  Increasing  the  cost  of 
that  eventually— a  cost  being  paid  in  the  blood 
of  South  Africans  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
forget  who  made  that  price  higher. 

Decerx:y  and  justice  require  a  boycott  of  all 
inferactkjn  with  South  Africa.  Beyond  decerrcy 
and  justice,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
tfiat  our  current  hypocritrcal  policies  are  not  in 
our  Nation's  best  interest.  Rational  self-inter- 
est is  sufficient  justification  to  end  American 
support  of  apartheid. 


TAX  REFORM 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1986 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud 
of  one  of  my  colleagues  and  classmates,  Don 
Pease.  As  a  memt)er  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  arxl  a  conferee  on  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  ttie  tax  reform  bill,  H.R. 
3838,  Don  has  done  an  exemplary  job  not 
only  for  his  constituents  but  for  the  Nation. 

Congressman  Pease's  contributions  are  not 
only  recognized  by  those  of  us  who  serve  with 
htm,  but  his  outstanding  work  has  recently 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  in  an  artk:le  vyhich  I  am  submitting  for 
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tfie  Record.  I  commerxj  it  to  my  colleagues 
attpntkx). 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  (OH)  Plain  Dealer, 

July  27.  19861 

Tax  Retorm  Thrusts  Pease  Into  Limelight 

(By  Tom  Diemer) 

Washiwcton.— Inside  the  Capital  Beltway, 
the  match-up  l}etween  House  and  Senate 
tax  reform  conferees  is  viewed  as  the  Super 
Bowl  of  the  legislative  season,  which  ex- 
plains why  Rep.  Donald  J.  Pease,  the  sur- 
prise starter  for  the  House  team,  has  gained 
instant  celebrity  status  here. 

Pease.  I>-13,  of  Oberlin.  is  a  well-respect- 
ed, junior  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  who  wins  a  few.  but  loses  some, 
too.  and  rarely  finds  his  name  in  headlines 
or  his  office  flooded  by  lobbyists.  All  of  that 
changed  over  the  last  10  days. 

The  former  Oberlin  newspaper  publisher 
and  state  legislator  has  been  himself  de- 
scribed in  the  national  media  as  an  "old- 
style  liberal."  soft-spoken  and  extremely 
conscientious,  and  an  ardent,  hardworking 
supporter  of  genuine  tax  reform.  All  true, 
though  Pease,  54.  isn't  tickled  with  the 
phrase  "old-style." 

"I  was  very  pleased  for  the  recognition 
that  it  brought  to  me  in  my  district,  but  es- 
pecially within  the  Beltway  (the  expressway 
circling  Washington),"  Pease  said  in  an 
interview.  Polks  inside  my  district  have 
heard  a  lot  about  me,  but  people  inside  the 
Beltway  have  not  heard  so  much.  I  think  I 
have  been  a  very  good,  effective  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  all  the 
adjectives  are  hopefully  deserved." 

Ways  and  Means  Chairman  Don  Rosten- 
kowski.  D-Ill..  thought  they  were  deserved. 
By  all  accounts,  he  named  Pease  as  a  House 
member  of  the  joint  conference  committee 
because  of  his  enthusiasm  for  unfettered 
tax  reform,  his  hard  work  and  his  loyalty  to 
the  chairman  from  Illinois. 

Pease,  who  has  been  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  only  six  years,  leap- 
frogged eight  more  senior  members  for  a 
spot  on  the  House-Senate  panel  that  will 
decide  new  tax  rates  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  corporate  world,  too.  The  task 
of  the  joint  committee  is  to  reconcile  hun- 
dreds of  differences,  many  minor,  between 
the  two  tax  bills. 

Pease  is  firmly  committed  to  Rostenkow- 
skis  vision  of  tax  reform  and  has  told  lobby- 
ists he  will  not  sponsor  any  amendments 
that  would  significantly  alter  the  House  bill. 

Lobbyists?  Only  al>out  10  times  the  aver- 
age numlier  poured  into  Peases  office  last 
week,  according  to  his  legislative  director. 
Steve  Bailey. 

That  would  be  more  than  100  visits  to  dis- 
cuss everything  from  accounting  procedures 
imposed  by  a  new  tax  structure  to  the  tax 
situation  of  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Pease  was  lobbied  on  Tuesday  by  Ohio 
Gov.  Richard  P.  Celeste  and  on  Thursday 
by  Cleveland  Mayor  George  V.  Voinovich. 
both  inquiring  about  the  status  of  tax-free 
bond  financing  for  the  domed  stadium 
project.  It  is  in  the  House  bill,  thanks  to 
Pease,  but  not  in  the  Senate  version. 

After  10  years  in  the  trenches,  the  serious, 
unflappable  former  Pulbright  scholar  seems 
just  a  little  taken  back  by  it  all.  He  sounded 
almost  breathless  in  a  column  written  for 
newspapers  in  his  Lorain  County  district. 

"The  longest  five  minutes  of  my  life  began 
last  Wednesday  when  a  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  staff  member  told  me  that  the 
chairman.  Dan  Rostenkowski.  wanted  to  see 
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me  in  his  private,  hideaway  office  in  the 
Capitol."  Pease  wrote.  'The  summons  could 
mean  only  one  of  two  things:  either  I  was  to 
be  appointed  to  the  tax  reform  conference 
conmiittee  or  I  was  to  be  gently  informed 
that  I  was  not  being  appointed." 

Pease  knew  he  was  a  long  shot.  "Still  I 
had  hopes."  he  said.  When  he  was  chosen: 
"Bingo!  I  would  be  one  of  a  handful  of 
House  and  Senate  memljers  who  would 
write  the  final  version  of  the  most  impor- 
tant tax  bill  in  decades." 

He  is  the  only  Ohioan  on  a  22-member 
panel  that  met  through  the  weekend  in  a 
bid  to  fashion  a  bipartisan  product  for 
President  Reagan's  signature  by  October. 

"I  rely  very  much  on  knowledge  of  the 
issues."  Pease  said,  assessing  his  doggedly 
low-key  style.  "I'm  not  much  for  blowing  my 
own  horn  or  giving  fiery  speeches.  E^ential- 
ly.  I  am  an  inside  legislator  who  believes  in 
getting  things  done  (through)  knowledge  of 
the  issues  and  of  the  process. 

Tve  never  shrunk  from  the  adjective  lib- 
eral.' even  in  1980  and  1982  when  Reagan 
was  riding  high.  I  would  prefer  to  be  called 
a  traditional  liberal.  I  refer  to  myself  in 
election  time  as  a  common-sense  congress- 
man, a  common  sense  liberal." 

As  such.  Pease,  the  Ux  negotiator,  can  be 
expected  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  or- 
ganized labor,  seek  a  third  tax  bracket 
above  the  Senate's  27%  ceiling,  and  be 
tough  on  corporations  currying  special 
treatment.  He  will  press  for  better  treat- 
ment for  middle-class  taxpayers  and  restora- 
tion of  full  deductibility  for  investments  in 
Individual  Retirement  Accounts. 

The  lobbying  these  days  is  deferential, 
low-pressure.  It  is.  after  all.  late  in  the 
game. 

"Sometimes  they  ask  how  you  feel  at>out 
an  issue.  Most  of  them  won't  even  do  that. " 

Because  of  the  horde  awaiting  his  arrival 
each  morning.  Pease  has  slipped  in  a  back 
entrance  to  his  Capitol  Hill  office,  which 
happens  to  be  right  down  the  hall  from 
where  the  conference  committee  meets. 

Since  he  was  the  surprise  pick,  the  lobby- 
ists have  had  to  play  catch-up  with  a  quiet 
guy  some  of  them  had  ignored  in  favor  of 
more  veteran  meml>ers  of  Rostenkowski's 
powerhouse  committee. 

Steve  Bailey.  Pease's  legislative  director, 
runs  interference  with  the  lobbyists  and 
tries  to  maintain  the  same  even  keel  as  his 
boss.  "It  is  part  of  the  job. "  he  said. 

Gary  Palle.  a  Washington-based  lobbyist 
for  Celeste,  specializing  in  tax  matters,  said 
Pease  "give  the  state  of  Ohio  all  the  time  we 
need." 

"He  is  not  a  star  because  he  doesn't  push 
himself  to  be  a  star. "  Palle  said.  'He  didn't 
get  on  the  conference  committee  by  pushing 
himself.  He  did  that  by  being  a  good  con- 
gressman." 


JUSTICE  FOR  LTV  RETIREES 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  17, 
1 986,  LTV  Corp.,  the  second  largest  manufac- 
turer of  steel  in  the  United  States,  filed  for 
bankruptcy  under  chapter  11  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  (^ode. 
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LTV  Corp.  is  a  major  American  company.  It 
is  or>e  of  the  50  largest  corporations  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  major  defense  contractor.  It 
employs  tens  of  thousands  of  workers,  and  it 
has  over  75.0(X)  retirees. 

LTV  now  joins  a  host  of  other  American 
companies  that  have  been  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy in  recent  years. 

Let  no  one  doubt  how  serious  this  action  is. 
By  filing  a  chapter  11  bankruptcy,  LTV  has 
taken  the  extraordinary  step  of  halting  the 
payment  of  over  $4  billion  to  more  than 
20,000  creditors.  More  shockingly,  in  direct 
violation  of  every  standard  of  decency  and 
compassion,  and  with  a  callousness  that  bor- 
ders on  the  criminal,  LTV  canceled,  by  execu- 
tive fiat,  their  negotiated  commitment  of  health 
and  pension  benefits  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
retirees — decent,  hard-working  men  and 
women  who  had  built  the  company  through 
their  hard  labor  and  who  had  negotiated  in 
good  faith  for  benefits  that  they  have  every 
right  to  expect. 

The  bankruptcy  of  LTV  Ck»rp.  brings  into 
sharp  focus  the  complete  failure  of  the 
Reagan  administration  in  fashioning  a  coher- 
ent, cohesive,  and  competent  economic 
policy.  Where  we  need  a  clear  statement  of 
policy,  we  are  offered  only  a  policy  of  failure, 
a  policy  of  inaction,  a  policy  that  Invites  Indus- 
trial dislocation  and  economic  defeat. 

The  American  people  deserve  more  than 
this.  The  American  people  demand  more  than 
this.  The  United  States  Is  a  robust,  competi- 
tive, productive  and  innovative  Nation.  We 
have  led  the  worid  for  decades.  We  are  the 
largest  exporting  and  the  largest  importing 
country  In  the  history  of  humankind.  We  have 
met  great  challenges  and  conquered  them. 
We  have  endured. 

Now,  however,  we  are  burdened  by  the 
largest  international  trade  deficit  in  history. 
Our  industrial  base  is  declining.  Our  workers 
are  losing  heart,  ar>d  our  industrial  preeml- 
ner)ce  is  at  risk. 

Just  yesterday,  we  heard  more  bad  news. 
Despite  the  administration's  continued  rosy 
forecasts,  America's  trade  deficit  has  contin- 
ued to  skyrocket.  In  June,  as  in  May,  the 
United  States  purchased  over  $14  billion  more 
from  foreign  countries  than  we  sold  to  them. 
The  trade  deficit,  which  has  already  cost  our 
country  millions  of  manufacturing  jobs,  is  now 
headed  for  an  astounding  $170  billion. 

This  House  has  consistently  urged  that  the 
administration  take  action  to  avert  catastro- 
phe. We  have  proposed  tough  policies  to 
open  foreign  markets  to  American  products. 
We  have  proposed  strong  policies  to  foster 
free  trade.  We  have  proF)osed  fair  policies  to 
ensure  that  our  Industrial  companies  have  an 
opportunity  to  compete  and  expand.  We  have 
proposed  rational  policies  to  enable  our  work- 
ers to  retrain  for  jobs  that  will  be  created  in 
the  changing  marketplace  of  a  world  econo- 
my. We  have  proposed  sound  policies  that  will 
halt  the  exodus  of  hardworking  Americans 
from  their  assembly  lines  Into  unemployment 
lines. 

The  Ijankruptcy  of  LTV  is  one  more  indica- 
tion that  we  must  do  more  than  propose  new 
policies.  We  must  fight  to  pass  them.  We  must 
tell  the  administration  that  we  have  waited  t(X} 
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long,  that  too  many  American  companies  are 
goir>g  under,  that  tcx)  many  American  workers 
are  remaining  idle,  that  too  many  lives,  and 
the  future  of  t(X)  many  families  are  at  stake. 
We  need  action  to  secure  our  position  as  an 
economic  leader,  and  we  need  that  action 
now. 

The  LTV  bankruptcy,  the  largest  bankruptcy 
in  U.S.  history,  will  help  us  focus  more  closely 
on  the  need  for  progressive  policies  that 
ensure  economic  growth,  future  prosperity  and 
a  vibrant,  competitive  America. 

While  LTV's  case  cannot  be  seen  (Xitside  of 
the  context  of  the  wider  economic  and  trade 
fallings  of  the  Reagan  administration,  there  Is 
one  aspect  of  LTV's  conduct  that  cannot  be 
excused,  explained  or  rationalized  away.  I  am 
referring,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  cold  and  calcu- 
lated decision  to  abrogate  their  contractual 
obligation  to  tens  of  thousands  of  retirees. 
This  action  was  unprecedented.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  a  gutless  attempt  to  use  the  bank- 
ruptcy laws  to  cancel  a  commitment  made  to 
78,500  men  and  women  who  had  made  a 
good  faith  agreement  with  LTV. 

The  corporation  claims  that  it  was  obligated 
to  terminate  their  health  and  life  insurance 
promises  to  retirees.  This  Is  fatuous  non- 
sense. The  law  prohibits  it.  The  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  of  1984  supports  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  It  mandates  that  a  compa- 
ny filing  for  bankruptcy  honor  its  collective 
bargaining  agreements. 

LTV  unilaterally,  without  consultation  with, 
or  consideration  for  its  agreements,  rejected 
Its  responsibilities  to  its  retirees.  It  unilaterally 
terminated  the  health  benefit  coverage.  It  uni- 
laterally placed  tens  of  thousands  of  retirees, 
30,000  of  whom  live  in  and  around  Cleveland, 
into  a  state  of  fear.  This  act  of  corporate  an^o- 
gance  is  appalling.  More  than  half  of  the  retir- 
ees who  relied  on  LTV  to  keep  tfieir  word,  to 
keep  their  part  of  an  agreement  that  was 
made  in  good  faith,  are  under  65,  under  the 
age  of  eligibility  for  Medicare.  As  a  result,  they 
are  in  danger.  The  price  of  Insurance  cover- 
age is  very  expensive,  too  expensive  tor  most 
of  the  retirees  to  afford.  LTV's  decision  to 
cancel  Its  retirees  health  benefits  will  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  unconscionable  corporate  ac- 
tions of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gratified  that  action  was 
taken  yesterday  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  New  York  City.  The 
Senate  rapidly  passed  legislation,  which  I 
have  cosponsored  in  the  House,  to  require 
LTV  to  obey  the  law  and  fulfil  Its  obligations  to 
its  retirees.  In  New  York,  Bankruptcy  Judge 
Barton  Lifliand  ordered  that  LTV  restore  the 
benefits  in  full  for  the  next  6  months.  For  retir- 
ees who  have  been  living  in  the  dark  shacjow 
of  LTV's  outrageous  decision  on  benefits,  yes- 
terday's actions  are  a  small  ray  of  light  cutting 
through  the  darkness.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  can  add  to  the  ray  of  light  and  of  hope 
by  acting  with  a  degree  of  urgency  on  the  leg- 
islation that  has  been  brought  fonward  by  sev- 
eral members  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  c^risis 
facing  LTV  in  particular  and  American  industry 
in  general. 
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PRANK  DOEZEMA  OF  SHELBY- 
VILLE.  MI,  INDUCTED  INTO 
MICHIGAN  FARMERS'  HALL  OF 
FAME 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  acknowledge  Mr. 
Frank  Doezema  of  Sfielbyville,  Ml,  and  his  in- 
duction this  month  into  the  Michigan  Farmers' 
Hall  of  Fame.  The  Michigan  Farmers'  Hall  of 
Fame,  located  in  Delton,  Ml,  was  founded  in 
1982  to  horror  farmers  for  their  contributkjns 
to  their  local  communities  and  to  Michigan's 
agricultural  industry. 

Induction  Into  the  Hall  of  Fame  is  truly  an 
honor,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  many 
others  In  recognizing  the  exemplary  contribu- 
tions of  Doezema  and  the  Doezema  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Frank  Doezema  has  spent  his 
entire  life  in  the  west  Mkrhigan  area.  He  was 
Ijorn  on  October  25,  1903,  In  Grand  Rapids, 
Ml.  In  the  eariy  years  of  his  life  he  lived  arxj 
worked  on  his  parent's  dairy  farm,  which  is 
now  part  of  the  Kent  (Dounty  International  Air- 
port. On  July  9,  1924,  he  married  Jennie  Bel- 
f(X)rt  and  took  over  the  operation  of  his  par- 
ents farm.  Eleven  years  later  he,  his  wife,  and 
his  four  children  moved  some  20  miles  south 
to  Martin,  Ml,  with  a  team  of  horses,  six  cows, 
a  Fordson  tractor  and  a  few  farm  Implements. 

A  year  later  they  moved  to  nearby  Hopkins, 
Ml,  where  they  farmed  130  acres  and  milked 
about  two  dozen  cows.  As  was  customary  in 
those  days,  the  entire  family  worked  sicie  by 
side  milking  ows  and  picking  com  by  hand. 
In  1943,  the  Frank  Doezema  family  again 
moved  a  few  miles,  this  time  to  ttie  present 
farm  near  Shelbyville,  Ml.  Here  the  Doezema 
farm  operation  grew  to  36  milk  cows,  200 
acres  of  land  and  additional  rented  land.  In 
the  eariy  sixties,  Frank  formed  a  partnership 
with  Willis,  one  of  his  sons  who  chose  to  con- 
tinue the  family  farm  operation.  Together  they 
milked  80  cows,  made  numerous  capital  im- 
provements to  the  farm,  and  expanded  to  600 
acres  of  land. 

Now  officially  retired  from  the  partnership, 
Frank  still  drives  and  spends  many  long  hours 
in  the  field.  Along  vinth  building  a  solid  fanii 
operation,  Mr.  Doezema  has  been  involved  in 
building  a  strong  community  through  his  long 
involvement  in  local  affairs.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  East  Martin  Christian  Re- 
formed Church  for  more  than  40  years,  and 
served  en  Its  consistory,  men's  society,  arxl 
on  the  Christian  school  board.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Allegan  (Dounty  Farm  Bureau 
for  many  years.  Frank  is  also  still  active  visit- 
ing with  other  farmers  at  auctions  and  "solv- 
ing the  worid's  problems"  in  the  local  coffee 
shop. 

Frank  and  his  wife  Jennie,  who  died  in  No- 
vember 1984,  had  seven  children.  Willis  now 
operates  the  home  farm  in  Shelbyville.  Bob  is 
an  independent  truck  driver;  Bruce  a  fertilizer 
salesman.  One  of  their  daughters,  Glora  Van- 
Goor  is  a  housewife  and  school  bus  driver. 
Ardith,  the  other  daughter.  Is  employed  at  the 
Upjohn  Pharmaceutical  Co.  Another  son  Leon, 
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now  deceased,  was  a  dairy  farmer.  Arnj  their 
youngest  son,  Frank  Jr..  gave  his  life  for  his 
country  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  in  January 
1968.  Frank  enjoys  the  32  grandchildren  and 
27  great-grar>dchikjren  he  now  has. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  fitting  that  Frank 
Doezema,  his  family,  and  the  contributions  he 
has  made  to  Michigan  agriculture  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  on  the  shoulders  of  people  of  steadiness, 
faith,  and  commitment,  that  the  communities 
of  our  great  country  have  tieen  built  and  have 
bound  us  together.  Families  like  the  Doeze- 
ma's  bind  us  all  together.  For  that  we  are 
proud  and  thankful. 


THE  TAX  BILL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
July  30,  1986,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

The  Tax  Bill 

Congress  is  in  the  final  stages  of  resolving 
differences  l)etween  tax  bills  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  writing  the  most 
sweeping  overhaul  of  the  federal  tax  code  in 
its  70-year  history.  I  find  Hoosiers  increas- 
ingly interested  in  how  these  changes  will 
affect  them. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  work,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  if  tax  reform  will  occur,  but  how 
it  will  look.  The  bills  have  more  similarities 
than  differences.  Both  reduce  individual 
rates  and  cut  taxes  for  most  taxpayers. 
Both  increase  corporate  taxes.  Both  trim, 
but  do  not  end,  tax  breaks  and  create  a 
fairer  system  allowing  taxpayers  in  similar 
cases  to  pay  similar  taxes.  Both  remove 
about  6  million  working  poor  from  the  tax 
rolls. 

Nonetheless,  countless  differences  sepa- 
rate the  3.379-page  House  bill  from  the 
1.489-page  Senate  version,  differences  too 
wide  to  bridge  easily.  In  general,  the  ques- 
tion is  who  pays  for  rate  reductions,  and 
who  gets  the  largest  share  of  the  t>enefits. 
The  Senate  bill  cuts  rates  more,  but  it  also 
puts  more  restrictions  on  individual  tax 
breaks.  The  House  bill,  despite  its  higher 
rates,  offfers  larger  tax  cuts  to  individuals, 
regardless  of  income.  It  pays  for  these  cuts 
largely  by  eliminating  corporate  tax  prefer- 
ences. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  ms^jor  issues: 

Individual  rates:  One  big  difference  in  the 
two  plans  is  rates  for  individuals.  The 
Senate  plan  has  only  two  rates,  15%  and 
27%,  with  a  temporary  third  rate  of  32%  for 
upper-income  taxpayers.  The  House  bill  has 
a  more  progressive  rate  structure:  15,  25,  35 
and  38%.  Because  it  trims  fewer  individual 
tax  breaks,  the  House  bill  gives  larger  indi- 
vidual tax  cuts  than  the  Senate  bill  at  every 
income  level.  The  average  individual  cut  is 
9%  under  the  House  bill.  6.4%  under  the 
Seiuite  bill. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  what  top  rate 
will  be  adopted.  The  President  insists  a  27% 
top  rate  is  an  essential  trade-off  for  lost  tax 
breaks.  Many  members  agree  that  the  top 
rate  can  be  lower  than  the  House's  38%,  but 
argue    that    more    progressive    rates    are 
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needed.  In  the  end,  the  top  rate  may  depend 
on  how  many  revenue- losing  preferences  are 
added  back  to  the  bill. 

Deductions:  Both  plans  keep  the  most 
popular  itemized  deductions  in  current 
law— mortgage  interest  and  state  and  local 
income  and  property  taxes— but  the  Senate 
plan  cuts  back  other  widely-used  deductions. 
The  Senate  bill  sharply  limits  the  deduction 
for  state  and  local  sales  taxes,  ends  most 
miscellaneous  deductions,  trims  medical  ex- 
pense deductions,  disallows  consumer  inter- 
est deductions,  and  restricts  the  charitable 
deduction  to  those  who  itemize.  The  House 
bill  keeps  or  expands  most  of  these  deduc- 
tions. 

Individual  retirement  accounts  (IRAs): 
The  most  controversial  part  of  the  Senate 
plan  is  its  proposal  to  end  deductions  for 
contributions  to  IRAs.  The  proposal  allows 
IRA  deductions  for  those  not  covered  by 
employer  pension  plans.  All  taxpayers  could 
make  nondeductible  contributions  to  IRAs 
and  defer  taxes  on  income  earned  by  IRAs. 
Trimming  IRAs  raises  $25  billion  and  is  a 
key  way  the  Senate  bill  funds  rate  cuts.  The 
House  bill  keeps  the  current  IRA  deduction 
largely  intact.  I  expect  the  final  bill  to  keep 
some  IRA  deduction. 

Capital  gains:  The  Senate  bill  taxes  cap- 
ital gains  at  the  same  rates  as  ordinary 
income  instead  of  at  preferred  rates. 
Though  the  amount  of  money  raised  is  ar- 
guable, the  provision  is  critical  to  keep  the 
bill's  benefits  from  favoring  the  rich.  More 
than  half  the  capital  gains  tax  benefits  go 
to  taxpayers  making  more  tlian  $200,000  a 
year.  The  House  plan  ups  the  top  capital 
gains  rate  from  20%  to  22%.  If  the  top  rate 
on  ordinary  income  stays  under  30%.  capital 
gains  will  probably  not  get  special  treat- 
ment. Otherwise,  a  capital  gains  rate  under 
30%  will  probably  be  approved. 

Minimum  tax:  Tax  reform  has  been  fueled 
partly  by  stories  of  wealthy  people  and  cor- 
porations using  tax  breaks  to  avoid  paying 
any  taxes.  Both  plans  have  tough  new  "min- 
imum taxes"  to  prevent  this.  The  House 
minimum  tax  raises  more  revenue  from  indi- 
viduals. The  Senate's  minimum  tax  raises 
much  more  from  corporations,  largely  be- 
cause the  House  plan  ends  many  corporate 
tax  breaks  and  raises  the  revenue  through 
the  regular  tax  system. 

Tax  shelters:  The  Senate  bill  virtually 
ends  tax  shelters  by  preventing  most  tax- 
payers from  using  investment  losses  to 
offset  other  income  for  tax  purposes.  These 
provisions  hurt  the  real  estate  industry,  but 
the  House  is  likely  to  accept  the  Senate  bill 
more  or  less  intact. 

Business  taxes:  Perhaps  the  sharpest  dif- 
ference l)etween  the  bills  is  how  the  tax 
burden  is  split  between  businesses  and  indi- 
viduals. Both  bills  lower  corporate  rates, 
and  both  increase  total  business  taxes  by 
ending  tax  breaks  like  the  investment  tax 
creidt.  Overall,  the  House  bill  increases  busi- 
ness taxes  about  $40  billion  more  than  the 
Senate.  All  sides  agree  that  business  taxes 
should  not  weaken  economic  growth.  But 
how  big  an  increase  is  a  burden,  and  which 
industries  bear  that  burden,  is  one  of  the 
most  divisive  issues,  especially  since  the  size 
of  the  business  tax  increase  determines  the 
extent  to  which  popular  personal  deduc- 
tions can  be  saved. 

Depreciation:  Business  depreciation  allow- 
ances have  been  a  major  battleground  in 
the  tax  overhaul  debate,  both  because  they 
represent  a  large  pool  of  money,  and  be- 
cause many  smokestack  industries  rely  on 
them.  Partly  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
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the  investment  tax  credit,  the  Senate  bill 
allows  depreciation  write-offs  more  gener- 
ous than  current  law.  Depreciation  allow- 
ances in  the  House  bill  are  less  generous 
than  current  law. 

Industry-specific  breaks:  Big  fights  are 
also  expected  over  some  industry-specific 
tax  benefits.  The  House  bill  substantially 
reduces  tax  breaks  for  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try, the  timber  industry,  defense  contractors 
and  large  banks.  The  Senate  bill  leaves  most 
of  these  tax  breaks  in  place. 

In  my  judgment,  both  bills  improve  cur- 
rent law.  My  hope  is  that  negotiators  will 
combine  the  best  of  the  individual  reforms 
in  the  S«nate  bill  with  the  best  of  the  corpo- 
rate reforms  in  the  House  bill  to  make  a  law 
stronger  than  either. 

I 


IN  PRAISE  OF  HELSINKI  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  31,  1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day.  It  is  a  day  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  human  rights  throughout  the 
world. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly's Civilian  Affairs  Committee,  I  have  a 
special  interest  in  human  rights  and  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  My  committee  has  a  special 
subcommittee,  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Free 
Flow  of  Information  and  People,  that  concerns 
itself  with  the  Helsinki  accords  within  an  East- 
West  framework.  Twice  a  year,  the  subcom- 
mittee issues  reports  on  human  rights  and  the 
accords.  In  addition,  it  issues  a  quarterly  publi- 
cation entitled  the  Bulletin  that  reports  on 
human  rights  violations. 

This  past  May  at  a  miniplenary  session  of 
the  Assembly,  the  subcommittee  issued  a 
report  entitled  "Restrictions  on  Human  Con- 
tacts." It  discussed  the  "links  t>etween  people 
and  not  just  relations  between  states  *  *  * 
draw(ing)  up  an  inventory  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  commitments  entered  into  at  Hel- 
sinki by  the  Warsaw  Pact  states."  I  would  be 
happy  to  make  available  to  my  colleagues  a 
copy  of  the  report.  It  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  kind  of  work  being  done  by  the  commit- 
tee and  the  entire  Assembly. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Assembly's 
subcommittee  is  only  one  example  of  the 
human  rights  activities  and  organizations  that 
the  Helsinki  accords  have  spawned.  America's 
Watch  and  Helsinki  Watch  are  two  other  ex- 
amples of  fine  organizations  that  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  the  accords. 

As  part  of  my  statement  recognizing  August 
1  as  Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day,  I  am  includ- 
ing excerpts  from  the  latest  report  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly's  subcommittee  deal- 
ing with  the  accords.  I  want  to  comnr>end  the 
subcommittee's  rapporteur/author,  Spanish 
Member  of  Parliament,  Ludivina  Garcia  Arias, 
for  her  fine  work. 
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North  Atlantic  Assembly.  Subcommittee 
ON  the  Free  Plow  of  Information  and 
People 

(By  Mme  Ludivina  Garcia  Arias) 

IHTRODUCTION 

While  it  is  true  that  some  progress  was 
made  in  the  years  inunediately  following 
the  signing  of  the  Pinal  Act,  the  situation 
has,  if  anything,  deteriorated  since  1979. 
both  as  regards  emigration  and  as  regards 
internal  legislation,  although  the  situation 
varies  from  one  Warsaw  Pact  country  to  an- 
other. One  thing  that  has  certainly  l)ecome 
clear  is  the  existence  of  a  linlc  between  im- 
provement in  East-West  relations  in  all 
fields,  and  the  state  of  human  relations.  It 
should  also  l)e  remembered  that  the  Euro- 
pean countries  have  a  particular  interest  in 
developing  commercial,  economic  and  politi- 
cal contacts,  because  they  take  a  greater  in- 
terest in  traditional  historical  and  cultural 
ties  which  constitute  the  basic  texture  of 
European  relations,  and  by  the  humanitari- 
an questions  which  follow  therefrom.  The 
division  of  Germany  is  the  clearest  example 
of  this.  On  the  other  hand  in  establishing  a 
link  between  greater  Western  flexibility  and 
an  improvement  in  human  conditions  the 
Soviets  are  hoping  to  be  able  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  by  also  fostering  dif- 
ferences between  the  Western  countries. 
These  attempts  have  so  far  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. Human  rights  questions  have  in- 
stead produced  co-ordinated  positions  on 
the  part  of  the  various  countries  of  the  Alli- 
ance, which  are  also  often  supported  by  the 
neutral  and  non-aligned  countries. 

Parliamentarians,  acting  in  their  respec- 
tive countries,  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play,  not  only  by  bringing 
out  into  the  open  the  things  that  need  to  be 
known,  but  also  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  Alliance  governments  to  violations  of 
the  human  rights  clauses  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  All  too  often,  governments  and 
diplomats  tend  to  look  on  these  questions  as 
more  or  less  accessory  to  "serious",  in  other 
words  traditional,  diplomacy.  Parliamentar- 
ians, whose  function  is  to  represent  people 
and  not  to  administer  them,  constitute  a 
key  factor  in  this  process. 

In  closing,  the  Rapporteur  would  like  to 
make  one  personal  remark.  All  govern- 
ments, and  of  course,  most  especially  all  dic- 
tatorial and  totalitarian  governments,  tend 
to  invoke  the  principle  of  "non-interfer- 
ence" to  prevent  foreign  citizens  and  states 
drawing  attention  to  the  violations  of 
human  rights  which  they  commit.  Quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  CSCE  process 
distinguishes  between  non-interference  and 
non-intervention,  and  hence  encourages 
each  of  the  signatory  states  to  comment  on 
what  is  happening  in  its  partner  countries, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  citizens  of  the 
countries  in  which  freedom  of  expression 
does  not  exist,  and  where  the  rights  of  man 
are  violated,  are  desperately  anxious  for  in- 
ternal intervention.  Intervention,  both 
public  and  private,  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  the  state  to  infringe  the  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens, who  do  not  care  if  their  country  is  the 
"victim"  of  interference  or  intervention. 
Having  lived  through  a  situation  where  free- 
dom of  expression  was  banned,  the  Rappor- 
teur begs  to  remind  her  colleagues  that  the 
free  countries  have  not  only  the  right  but  a 
duty  to  intervene  in  favour  of  the  defence  of 
human  rights  and  the  freedom  of  men  and 
women. 
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THE  BOLIVIAN  DRUG  RAIDS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1986 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  on- 
going Bolivian  drug  rakJs,  aided  by  United 
States  military  personnel,  deserves  greater  at- 
tention and  consideration  by  all  Americans  in- 
terested in  seeing  international  drug  traffickir>g 
stopped.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  Oxnard 
Press-Courier,  a  prominent  newspaper  in  my 
district,  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this 
joint  Bolivian-United  States  operation,  and 
states  that,  along  with  an  earlier  effort  in  the 
Bahamas,  "these  joint  operations  represent  a 
dramatic  step  in  the  Reagan  administratksn's 
campaign  to  staunch  the  flood  of  drugs  that 
menace  the  United  States.  I  commend  the 
editors  of  the  Press-Courier  for  their  thoughtful 
and  incisive  analysis,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  carefully  the  importance 
of  using  all  available  resources  to  fight  the 
drug  war  we  face. 

[From  the  Oxnard  Press-Courier.  July  21. 

1986] 

Strike  Force  in  Dikty  War 

The  Reagan  administration's  campaign  to 
stem  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  from  Latin 
America  began  in  earnest  last  week  as  six 
U.S.  Army  Black  Hawk  helicopters  swept 
into  the  jungles  of  eastern  Bolivia.  The  air- 
craft, flown  by  U.S.  pilots,  carried  Bolivian 
anti-drug  forces  that  are  raiding  50  of  that 
nation's  clandestine  cocaine  lat>s. 

The  bold  joint  operation,  which  is  expect- 
ed to  last  two  months,  is  designed  to  destroy 
the  facilities  in  Bolivia  that  produce  most  of 
the  100  tons  of  cocaine  that  are  shipped 
abroad  each  year  by  Bolivian  drug  barons. 
This  staggering  figure  accounts  for  25  per- 
cent of  the  world  supply  and  nearly  30  per- 
cent of  the  cocaine  coming  into  the  United 
States  each  year. 

Although  cocaine  is  the  largest  single 
component  of  Bolivia's  $3  billion  economy, 
the  new  Bolivian  govenunent  seems  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  this  deadly  trade. 
Last  April.  President  Victor  Paz  Estenssoro 
requested  U.S.  assistance  in  the  drug  raids. 
That  request,  it  should  l)e  noted,  was 
prompted  by  a  recent  U.S.  decision  to  cut 
off  a  large  share  of  American  aid  to  Bolivia 
so  long  as  that  government  refused  to  eradi- 
cate a  significant  portion  of  the  country's 
coca  crop. 

The  timely  strike  is  the  first  to  be  carried 
out  under  a  directive  signed  April  8  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  that  declared  drug  trafficking 
to  l>e  a  national-security  threat.  But  this  is 
not  the  first  time  U.S.-manned  helicopters 
have  assisted  an  anti-drug  effort  by  another 
country.  Operation  Bahamas  has  seen 
American  pilots  transport  Bahamian  troops 
throughout  that  Caribbean  country  during 
the  last  three  years. 

More  encouraging  still,  U.S.-supported  as- 
saults against  cocaine  facilities  in  Peru  and 
Colombia  are  under  consideration.  These 
operations,  which  could  begin  as  early  as 
next  month,  would  be  more  limited  than  the 
Bolivian  strike.  Agents  from  the  U.S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  would  assist 
local  troops  and  police  in  raids  against  co- 
caine-producing areas. 

Taken  together,  these  joint  operations 
represent  a  dramatic  step  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's   campaign    to    staunch    the 
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flood  of  drugs  that  menace  the  United 
States.  Granted,  the  use  of  U.S.  personnel 
in  these  raids  presumes  the  possibility  of 
American  casualties.  Indeed,  the  soliders 
have  the  green  light  to  defend  themselves  if 
fired  upon.  But  the  attendant  risk  seems 
completely  justified,  given  the  grim  toll  of 
death  and  suffering  that  cocaine  causes 
each  year  in  this  country. 

That  sentiment  was  generally  reflected  on 
Capitol  Hill,  where  the  operation  received 
strong  bipartisan  support.  Such  support 
began  to  surface  six  years  ago,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  use  its  military  resources  to  supple- 
ment law-enforcement  efforts  in  the  war 
against  international  drug  dealers. 

This  strategy  has  already  paid  dividends 
off  the  coast  of  South  Florida,  where  the  il- 
licit drug  traffic  was  dramatically  reduced 
by  the  use  of  Navy  patrol  boats  and  surveil- 
lance aircraft.  President  Reagan's  recent  ex- 
ecutive order  allows  the  military  freer  rein 
to  undertake  drug-enforcement  missions  for 
their  own  sake  without  working  them  into 
existing  missions. 

Which  isn't  to  suggest  that  American 
paratroopers  will  be  dropping  into  Panama 
in  the  near  future  to  disrupt  Gen.  Noriega's 
drug  deals.  Or  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  will 
be  conducting  surgical  strikes  against  Co- 
lombia's cocaine  factories.  But  it  does  in- 
crease the  risks  to  the  international  drug 
traffickers  as  they  ply  their  deadly  trade. 
And  that  lx>des  well  for  the  United  States  to 
gain  some  ground  in  this  dirty  war. 


POLITICAL  DECISIONS  JEOPARD- 
IZE SEARCH  FOR  NUCLEAR 
WASTE  SITE 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 
Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of 
how  to  safely  dispose  of  the  Nation's  growing 
Stockpile  of  high-level  nuclear  waste  is  one  of 
the  most  controversial  issues  of  nuclear  age. 
The  Department  of  Energy  recently  made  res- 
olution of  the  issue  even  more  difficult  when  it 
selected  the  Hanford  Nuclear  Reservation  in 
south-central  Washington,  despite  its  known 
shortcomings,  as  one  of  three  finalist  sites 
and  abandoned  the  search  for  the  secorxJ  re- 
pository in  the  Eastern  States  required  by  ttie 
Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982.  It  appears 
that  both  of  these  decisions  were  based  more 
on  politics  than  on  science. 

The  Department  of  Energy  [DOE]  proposes 
to  sF>end  several  years  and  over  $1  billion  to 
study  Intensively  the  Hanford  site  for  suitatHlity 
as  the  Nation's  first  high-level  nuclear  waste 
repository.  Two  other  sites,  in  Texas  arxl 
Nevada,  will  also  be  characterized.  Because 
of  Hanford's  geologic  and  hydrologic  complex- 
ity, and  its  proximity  to  the  Columbia  River,  it 
was  last  among  the  five  sites  on  DOE's  short 
list,  and  I  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  eliminat- 
ed as  a  candidate.  It  is  also  troubling  that 
DOE  has  indefinitely  postponed  the  search  for 
the  second  repository  in  the  East.  Although 
this  may  tie  politically  expedient,  it  destroys 
the  delkate  balance  of  ttie  Nuclear  Waste 
Polk:y  Act  and  ignores  the  fact  that  over  80 
percent  of  the  Natkjn's  nuclear  waste  is  gen- 
erated in  Eastern  States. 
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Confidence  in  the  process  has  been  so 
badly  damaged  by  DOE  that  strong  corrective 
steps  are  needed  to  get  it  back  on  track.  I 
support  the  recommendation  of  Washington 
State's  Governor,  Booth  Gardner,  that  we 
temporarily  halt  the  selection  process,  extend 
the  deadlir>es  in  the  act,  ensure  ttnat  outside 
experts  oversee  the  selection  process,  reini- 
tiate the  characterization  selection,  and  review 
the  need  for  a  second  repository.  Early  con- 
struction of  a  monitored  retrievable  storage 
(MRS]  facility  is  essential  for  safe  storage  of 
nuclear  wastes  until  a  final  solution  is  In  place. 
In  addition,  research  Into  such  promising  alter- 
natives to  deep  geologic  disposal  as  sub- 
seabed  disposal  should  t>e  stepped  up,  rather 
than  cut  back. 

With  some  15,000  metric  tons  of  high-level 
civilian  reactor  wastes  already  generated,  the 
need  for  a  safe  disposal  plan  is  urgent.  But 
because  this  waste  will  remain  deadly  for  mll- 
lenia,  we  owe  it  to  future  ger>erations  to  base 
our  decisions  relating  to  nuclear  waste  dispos- 
al on  technical  merit,  not  politics. 

To  counter  DOE's  apparent  belief  that  Han- 
ford  offers  the  path  of  least  political  resist- 
ance, the  Washington  State  Legislature  has 
proposed  a  special  session  to  put  the  issue 
before  ttie  voters  in  the  form  of  a  referendum. 
As  Ted  Natt,  editor  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  win- 
ning Longview  Daily  News,  states  in  the 
"Views  of  the  News"  that  follow,  "it  isn't  hard 
to  predk:t  how  the  vote  will  go  on  such  a 
measure." 

[Prom  the  Longview  <WA)  E>aily  News,  July 

14,  1986] 

Views  op  the  News— Saying  No 

(By  Ted  M.  Natt) 

Governor  Gardner  and  the  legislative 
leadership  have  agreed  on  a  one-day  special 
session  to  put  a  referendum  on  the  ballot  on 
Hanford  becoming  the  Nation's  nuclear  gar- 
bage pit. 

It  isn't  hard  to  predict  how  the  vote  will 
go  on  such  a  measure.  The  Tri-Cities  area 
would  support  it  while  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  state  will  say  "no  thanks  "  with  empha- 
sis. 

Some  of  the  strongest  opposition  to  Han- 
ford as  a  nuclear  waste  site  will  come  from 
those  of  us  who  live  along  the  Columbia 
River,  downsteam  from  Hanford.  We  are 
the  ones  who  have  had  to  live  with  Han- 
ford's  radiation  leaking  Into  the  river  and 
getting  into  aquatic  life. 

Too  many  people  in  both  Washington  and 
Oregon  depend  on  the  Columbia  for  drink- 
ing water,  recreation  and  fishing  to  have  it 
contaminated  by  toxic  nuclear  wastes.  Han- 
ford's  experts  on  nuclear  matters  haven't 
been  able  to  keep  the  existing  quantities  of 
nuclear  wastes,  mostly  low  level  varieties, 
from  leaking.  It  stretches  credibility  l)eyond 
the  breaking  point  to  suppose  they  will  t>e 
able  to  guarantee  the  public  that  the  highly 
toxic  wastes  involved  in  the  national  pro- 
gram will  be  contained  safely  forever. 

Some  of  the  high  level  wastes  will  t>e 
deadly  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  citizens  here  do  not  want  nor  will 
they  tolerate  Hanford  t>ecoming  the  Na- 
tion's nuclear  wastes  pit.  The  risks  are  too 
great. 

The  advantage  in  having  a  referendum  on 
the  matter  is  it  is  a  statewide  vote  and  the 
Nation's  first  on  the  subject.  A  statewide 
vote  saying  no  thanks  to  the  nuclear  waste 
idea  will  not  l>e  something  this  administra- 
tion or  any  future  one  can  ignore.  It  will 
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also  give  our  congressional  delegation  some 
leverage  with  their  colleagues. 

The  l>est  thing  that  could  happen  in  the 
wake  of  the  vote  in  this  state  would  be  for 
Oregon  to  put  a  similar  referendum  on  its 
ballot,  too. 
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TEXTILE  AND  GARMENT 
INDUSTRY  NEEDS  HELP 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach 
the  critical  vote  in  which  we  attempt  to  over- 
ride President's  Reagan's  unfortunate  veto  of 
the  garment  and  textile  bill,  an  act  I  hope  we 
will  take  so  that  we  can  provide  some  help  to 
many  hardworking  men  and  women  in  this 
country  whose  jobs  are  in  jeopardy,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  members  two  recent  ex- 
cellent editorials  on  this  subject  from  the  Fall 
River  Herald  News. 

The  Herald  News,  as  is  appropriate  for  a 
newspaper  which  serves  a  community  in 
which  the  garment  and  textile  industries  are 
important,  has  been  a  constant  source  of  solid 
and  reasonable  argument  In  favor  of  Federal 
action  to  help  the  garment  and  textile  indus- 
tries survive.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Herald  News  is  a  newspaper  which  is  often 
quite  sympathetic  to  President  Reagan  and 
his  goals,  and  Indeed,  even  in  these  editorials 
there  are  arguments  that  reflect  many  of  the 
goals  which  the  President  espouses.  I  believe 
that  the  sentiments  vok:ed  by  the  Herald 
News  in  this  context  are  important.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  President  has  not  taken  the  kind  of 
advice  that  is  offered  in  these  editorials  atxjut 
the  need  to  rewrite  our  trade  agreements,  and 
I  believe  that  this  is  one  further  reason  why 
the  vote  to  override  the  veto  on  August  6  Is 
the  proper  vote. 

Textile  Industry  Needs  Help 

The  International  Trade  Commission  is 
conducting  negotiations  for  a  new  agree- 
ment about  textiles. 

The  trade  conference  is  being  held  in 
Geneva,  and  more  than  50  countries  have 
sent  representatives  to  what  is  certain  to  be 
a  difficult  series  of  meetings. 

The  present  agreement,  known  as  the 
Multifil)er  Arrangement,  is  scheduled  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Some  of  the  50  countries  represented  at 
the  Geneva  conference  are  seeking  a  renew- 
al of  the  agreement,  more  or  less  as  it 
stands.  Others  will  be  looking  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  they  are  permitted  to 
send  abroad. 

The  United  States  is  seeking  considerable 
changes,  especially  in  terms  of  the  numl)er 
of  textile  imports  that  can  be  shipped  into 
this  country. 

During  the  years  between  1976  and  1985 
the  imports  of  cloth  and  clothing  by  the 
United  States  more  than  doubled,  increas- 
ing from  approximately  4  billion  square 
yards  to  8.4  billion  square  yards. 

This  immense  increase  in  textile  imports 
has  evidently  had  a  deplorable  effect  on  the 
textile  industry  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  reason  for  this  calamitous  effect  is 
obvious.  The  countries  sending  textiles  here 
for  the  most  part  can  produce  the  goods 


they  sell  at  a  far  lower  rate  than  is  true  of 
companies  here  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  distinct  conflict  of  legitimate 
interests  between  the  textile  firms  in  this 
country  and  those  producing  textile  goods 
abroad. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  is  seeking  a 
major  revision  of  the  Multifil)er  Arrange- 
ment that  will  put  much  stricter  limits  on 
the  volume  of  textile  imports  into  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  hard  indeed  to  see  how  it  can  do  oth- 
erwise. 

To  accept  a  simple  renewal  of  the  present 
agreement  Would  be  equivalent  to  accepting 
the  destruction  of  the  textile  industry  in 
this  country. 

It  would  also  amount  to  an  invitation  to 
Congress  to  pass  protectionist  legislation,  in 
spit  of  President  Reagan's  opposition. 

The  principal  exporters  of  textile  goods 
must  try  to  understand  that  the  domestic 
industry  is  still  important  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  is  being  crowded  out  of 
existence. 

The  easiest  and  liest  way  out  of  a  difficult 
situation  is  for  the  countries  represented  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  to  impose  realistic 
quotas  on  the  textile  goods  they  ship 
abroad. 

If  this  solution  proves  unacceptable  to  the 
major  textile  exporters,  then  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Congress  will  do  what  it  can  to 
protect  the  domestic  industry. 

Free  trade  is  right  in  principle,  but  it  must 
be  conducted  realistically.  Textile  imports 
that  have  doubled  in  a  single  decade  are 
clearly  unrealistic  unless  free  trade  is  to 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  right  of 
one  nation  to  destroy  the  industry  of  an- 
other. 


Rewrite  Trade  Agreements 

President  Reagan  has  blasted  a  measure 
passed  by  the  House  which  includes  a 
number  of  provisions  intended  to  help  this 
country's  industries  compete  with  foreign 
imports. 

The  President  called  the  bill  protectionist 
and  claimed  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  an 
international  trade  war. 

There  is  considerable  justice  to  the  Presi- 
dent's view  of  the  House  bill.  Even  if  the 
word  protectionist  is  avoided,  the  purpose  of 
the  measure  is  clearly  to  twister  domestic 
industries  at  the  expense  of  their  foreign 
competitors. 

It  is  also  true,  as  he  pointed  out,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill,  if  put  into 
effect,  will  precipitate  a  trade  war. 

The  President  referred  to  Canada's  retal- 
iation when  he  imposed  a  relatively  minor 
tariff  on  shingles  and  shakes. 

That,  as  he  suggested,  is  only  an  unimpor- 
tant example  of  what  this  country  can 
expect  if  it  imposes  protectionist  tariffs  and 
duties  on  a  wide  range  of  imports. 

The  outcome  would  be.  as  he  indicates,  an 
international  trade  war.  which  apart  from 
the  economic  damage  it  would  do,  would 
also  harm  the  good  relations  between  this 
country  and  its  allies. 

The  President  remains  a  strong  advocate 
of  free  trade,  as  he  has  been  all  along,  and  it 
is  hard  not  to  feel  that  in  principle  he  is 
right. 

The  trouble  is  that  many  industries  in  this 
country  are  really  in  a  bad  way  tiecause  of 
the  flood  of  imports  pouring  in  from  over- 
seas. 

They  are  naturally  turning  to  Washington 
for  help,  and  feel  with  some  justice  that  the 
administration's  attempts  to  improve  their 


situation  have  not  been  decisive  enough  to 
make  much  difference. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  existing  trade 
agreements  were  drawn  up  when  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  were  in  a  very  different 
relationship  from  the  one  they  are  in  now. 

They  were  drawn  up  when  this  country 
was  incontestably  the  industrial  leader  of 
what  was  then  called  the  FVee  World.  Now 
several  of  its  allies,  notably  Japan  and  West 
Germany,  have  forged  ahead,  and  it  is 
aljsurd  that  agreements  that  favor  them  be- 
cause of  their  weak  condition  should  still  be 
in  force  when  they  are  actively  and  success- 
fully competing  with  the  United  States. 

The  existing  trade  agreements  must  be 
overhauled,  and  rewritten  in  terms  of  the 
realities  of  today's  world. 

The  administration  knows  this  and  is 
moving  in  that  direction,  but  perhaps  with 
less  force  than  it  should. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  administration  to 
oppose  protectionism,  but  if  it  expects  Con- 
gress and  the  public  to  accept  its  guidance, 
then  it  must  offer  something  better  than 
the  maintenance  of  trade  agreements  that 
should  be  scrapped  as  obsolete. 


WRANGLER 


HON.  ALTON  R.  WALDON,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  WALDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  edition 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News  contains  a  cen- 
terpiece article  entitled,  "Wrangler,"  which 
chronicles  a  day  in  the  legislative  life  of  our 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Charles  B. 
Rangel. 

This  article,  which  was  written  by  Lee 
Rainey  of  the  News'  Washington  bureau,  de- 
tails a  typical  18-hour  day  for  the  Representa- 
tive from  New  York's  16th  District.  As  the  arti- 
cle shows,  Charlie  Rangel  is  a  fighter  who 
knows  how  to  deliver  for  his  constituents,  for 
the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  and  for  mil- 
lions of  low-  and  middle-income  citizens 
across  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  brief  tenure  in  this 
body,  Charlie  Rangel  has  been  of  immense 
assistance  to  me.  I  am  fortunate  to  have  him 
as  a  colleague,  and  I  value  his  counsel.  Be- 
cause I  believe  this  article  clearly  shows  how 
hard  Charlie  Rangel  works,  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant to  share  it  with  my  colleagues,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article  re- 
printed in  the  Record  at  this  point 
Wrangler 

Twenty-two  men  hold  the  most  coveted 
legislative  jol)s  in  Washington  this  summer: 
the  conferees  molding  a  final  tax  reform 
bill.  They  are  the  most  besieged  folks  in 
town— by  lobbyists,  by  reporters  and  by 
other  legislators. 

Daily  News  correspondent  Harrison  Rainy 
spent  a  day  l)ehind  the  scenes  with  one  of 
the  chosen.  Rep.  Charles  Rangel  <D-Man- 
hattan). 

8:28  a.m.— Rangel  lumbers  into  his  House 
office,  grabs  a  handful  of  messages  from  the 
receptionist  Brenda  Swygert  and  is  off  to 
the  races.  He  phones  officials  at  New  York 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  telling  them  he 
thinks  he  has  stopped  the  threat  to  their 
tax-exempt  status.  Next,  he  tells  officials  at 
New  York  and  Columbia  universities  that 
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he's  working  on  their  request  to  keep  tax 
breaks  for  charitable  donations  as  liberal  as 
possible. 

His  tax  aide,  Jon  Sheiner.  and  chief  of 
staff,  George  Dalley,  brief  Rangel  on  lobby- 
ists they  have  held  at  bay  for  the  past  hour. 

Rangel,  who  represents  Harlem,  a  poor 
district,  has  the  problems  of  doctors  and 
lawyers  on  his  mind,  too.  They  fear  they 
will  be  forced  to  pay  back  taxes  t>ecause  the 
Senate  bill  would  retroactively  kill  their  tax 
shelters.  Rangel  agrees  to  argue  their  case, 
though  he  frets,  "That  may  be  too  heavy 
for  me  to  lift." 

He  tells  Sheiner  to  get  more  data  from 
New  York  developers  to  help  make  the  case 
for  tax  breaks  for  building  low-income  hous- 
ing. 

9:15  a.m.-Noon— A  private  session  of 
House  Democratic  conferees.  Rangel  scores 
"for  my  people  "—winning  support  for  gen- 
erous tax  credits  to  the  working  poor. 

12:15  p.m.— The  group  breaks  for  a  vote  on 
the  House  floor.  Reporters  surround  Rangel 
when  he  leaves  the  caucus  room.  Lobbyists 
are  on  the  prowl,  and  Rangel  is  buttonholed 
by  Rep.  Charles  Rose  (D-N.C),  who  intro- 
duces him  to  a  "friend"  who  is  an  insurance 
industry  lobbyist.  Rangel  tells  the  lobbyist 
he  thinks  the  industry  won't  be  hit  too 
hard. 

12:18  p.m.— Rangel  greets  Roliert  McGlot- 
ten,  chief  AFL-CIO  lobbyist,  and  tells  him 
things  look  tough  for  Rangel's  campaign  to 
protect  thousands  of  fledging  actors  and  ac- 
tresses. They  will  probably  have  to  pay  tax 
for  the  first  time  on  unemployment  benefits 
and  Rangel  is  not  confident  he  can  get  them 
more  lit>eral  tax  treatment  for  such  ex- 
penses as  costumes  and  props. 

12:31  p.m.— Rangel  eats  an  Italian  hero 
from  the  House  cafeteria  at  his  desk.  "This 
is  killing  me!"  he  exclaims  as  he  removes  a 
leg  brace  he  wears  because  of  the  strain  of 
walks  to  and  from  the  Capitol. 

1:05  p.m.— He  walks  into  his  outer  office 
to  find  it  filled  with  housing  developers. 
■"You're  not  going  to  get  everything,  but  I've 
protected  low-income  housing  as  best  I  can." 
he  says. 

1:13  p.m.— He  walks  with  one  of  his  favor- 
ite lobbyists,  his  former  tax  aide.  Bill 
Signer,  who  is  pressing  him  to  give  retroac- 
tive tax  relief  to  employers  who  hire  the 
poor.  "You've  gotta  get  a  stronger  argu- 
ment." he  tells  Signer. 

1:30-6  p.m.— At  the  Democrats'  afternoon 
private  session,  Rangel  prevails  in  his  bid  to 
help  New  York  savings  banks  by  allowing 
them  long-term  writeoffs  of  business  losses. 
He  also  fights  to  a  draw  on  the  doctors'  tax 
shelters. 

6:13  p.m.— A  meal  break.  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski 
(D-Ill.)  orders  takeout— chicken,  sandwich- 
es, burgers.  The  lawmakers  sit  at  the 
"adults"  table  and  staffers  at  the  "kids" 
table,  swapping  stories  alwut  their  t>osses. 

6:49  p.m.-12:07  a.m.— A  marathon  session. 
Rangel  seems  to  sway  most  to  New  York 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield's  case  to  stay  tax- 
exempt.  He  convinces  the  Democrats  they 
should  lift  a  Ux  break  lid  threatening  city 
hospital  building  programs.  He  saves  his 
"actors  and  actresses"  speech  for  last.  It's 
the  one  time  he  really  gets  worked  up— but 
it  fails. 

12:32  a.m.— Rangel  tells  his  staff  good 
night,  and  says,  "All  in  all,  it  wasn't  a  bad 
day." 


18843 

IN  RECOGNITION  OP  11th  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  HEI^INKI  AC- 
CORDS 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of 
the  Human  Rights  Caucus,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  recognition  of  August  1  as  the  11th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act  of 
the  Conference  on  Security  aruj  Cooperatksn 
in  Europe,  generally  known  as  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. The  signing  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in 
1975  set  forth  tfie  principles  which  have 
helped  establish  human  rights  as  a  legitimate 
Issue  of  international  concern  and  discussion. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act,  which  was  signed  by 
Vhe  heads  of  33  European  countries,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada  represents  a 
framework  for  the  participating  states  to  work 
to  resolve  the  humanitarian,  economic,  politi- 
cal and  military  issues  that  divide  Europe.  The 
goals  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  are  to  strength- 
en security,  expand  cooperation,  build  mutual 
confidence,  and  promote  human  rights. 

I  regret  that  on  this  anniversary  we  cannot 
also  celetxate  adherence  to  the  Helsinki  Act 
by  all  signatory  nations.  The  overall  record  of 
compliance  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
leaves  much  to  t>e  desired. 

Section  VII  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  re- 
quires, "respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  including  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion  or  be\iei,"  The 
repression  of  basic  religious  and  human  free- 
doms of  the  Soviet  Union,  Romania,  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations  contravene  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  other  international  agreements 
such  as  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  the  Declaration  Against  Religious 
Intolerance,  documents  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  without 
objection  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  July  1985,  I  traveled  to  Romania  with  my 
House  colleagues  Tony  Hall  and  Chris 
Smith  to  investigate  reports  of  human  rights 
vk>lations  and  religious  repression  in  that 
country.  It  was  clear  then,  arid  it  remains  clear 
now,  that  religious  freedom  is  suppressed  in 
Romania.  I  believe  that  continued  economk: 
ties  between  our  two  countries  hinge  on  Im- 
provements in  Romania's  record  of  human 
rights  and  religious  freedoms. 

In  previous  statements  and  letters,  I  have 
expressed  my  concern  about  many  human 
rights  abuses  including  the  use  of  slave  latxx 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  persecution  of  Vladimir 
Khailo,  a  Soviet  Baptist  evangelist  from 
Krasny  Luch,  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  continued  per- 
secution of  Soviet  Jews.  I  have  also  support- 
ed legislative  initiatives  and  other  efforts  to 
bring  an  end  to  these  situatrons.  As  human 
rights  abuses  continue,  we  must  remain  firm  in 
our  resolve  to  speak  out  against  them  and 
support  principled  efforts  to  end  such  abhor- 
rent treatment  of  our  fellow  man.  America  and 
other  nations  of  the  free  worid  must  continue 
to  seek  justice  and  respect  for  basic  human 
rights,  including  freedom  of  speech,  religkjn 
and  emigration  worldwide  as  embodied  in  tfie 
Helsinki  accords. 
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TOUGHER  PENALTIES  FOR 
COCAINE 
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INSURANCE  OP  ELDERLY 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Augtist  1,  1986 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced 
the  Anti-Cocaine  Amendments  Act  of  1986 
(H.R.  5195)  as  a  result  of  reviewing  our  cur- 
rent legislation  pertaining  to  cocaine.  I  was 
more  ttian  shocked  wtien  I  realized  that  the 
enharKed  penalties  provisions  did  not  come 
into  play  for  cocaine  until  the  amount  import- 
ed, held,  or  sold  was  10  times  greater  than 
the  requirements  for  enhanced  penalties  for 
"  heroin.  Why  did  cocaine  get  this  special,  more 
lenient  treatment?  It  seems  clear  that  at  tf>e 
time  \t\e  law  was  enacted  the  dangers  of  co- 
caine were  less  apparent  and  that  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  many  considered  cocaine  to  be 
a  "recreational"  drug  whk:h  posed  Httle  threat 
to  Amencans. 

Today,  we  are  unfortunately  aware  of  the 
very  real  dangers  of  cocaine  in  its  various 
fonris.  It  is  a  stimulant  which  causes  the  user 
to  erigage  in  aggressive  and  dangerous  t>e- 
havior.  When  inhaled  through  the  use  of 
"crack,"  it  can  enter  the  body  swiftly  in  lethal 
doses.  Ironically,  tfrase  wtx>  are  in  the  best 
shape  and  have  the  highest  functioning  of  tfie 
pulmonary  and  cardiac  systems  get  the  high- 
est doses  which  result  in  cardiac  arrest  and 
death.  Death  comes  quk:kly  and  there  is  no 
way  that  it  can  be  prevented  In  Vne  absence 
of  trained  medical  personnel  with  ttie  appro- 
priate equipment.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
a  heroin  overdose  where  antkJotes  are  avail- 
able and  there  is  a  period  of  time  wt>en  it  is 
possitile  to  reverse  the  situation  and  save  ttie 
life  of  the  victim. 

Ttie  Anti-Cocaine  Amendments  Act  not  only 
removes  tf>e  preferential  treatment  for  co- 
caine, but  decreases  tt>e  anrtount  which  will 
subject  ttie  importer  and  pusher  to  enhanced 
penalties  of  20  years  and  a  $250,000  fine  for 
the  first  offense  and  40  years  and  a  $500,000 
fine  for  a  subsequent  offense.  The  current 
level  is  100  grams  for  heroin  and  I  have  pro- 
posed a  level  of  5  grams  for  cocaine.  I  believe 
that  this  approach  is  necessary  in  light  of  the 
dangers  of  cocaine.  We  must  make  it  perfectly 
dear  that  we  view  this  drug  as  highly  danger- 
ous and  ttiat  we  will  not  tolerate  its  importa- 
tion, possession,  or  sale  This  is  a  poison  that 
people  use  because  of  its  reported  "high." 
We  have  an  obligation  to  recognize  the  dan- 
gers that  it  poses  and  we  have  an  obligation 
to  make  it  dear  that  we  will  not  tolerate  its 
sale  in  our  communities. 

The  deaths  from  cocaine  in  New  York  City 
have  increased  almost  twentyfold  from  1983 
to  1985.  These  are  our  children  and  young 
peopte  wtK)  are  dying.  We  cannot  do  anything 
about  the  lives  that  have  been  lost  so  far,  but 
we  can  assert  a  poik:y  that  makes  it  dear  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  the  furttier  importation, 
possession,  or  sale  of  cocaine.  We  owe  that 
much  to  ttx)se  wtio  have  died  and  to  their 
families.  We  owe  that  much  to  all  of  our 
peopte  who  are  at  risk  from  this  newest 
plague  in  our  midst 

I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  in  cosponsoring 
the  Anti-Cocaine  Amendments  Act  of  1986. 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  American  steel  industry.  Ameri- 
can steel  is  struggling  for  its  life  and  needs 
our  help.  Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  will,  with  the  help  of  the  conferees,  pro- 
vide both  security  for  the  steel  workers  and  a 
boost  to  rTKxternize  an  aging  and  ailing  indus- 
try. 

The  Senate  Tax  Reform  Act  contains  a 
transitk>n  rule  allowing  the  steel  companies  to 
carry  tiack  ttieir  unused  tax  credits  for  15 
years  and  so  receive  large  tax  refunds.  My 
legislation  would  require  the  steel  companies 
to  choose  between  eittier  putting  this  money 
into  a  special  fund  to  provide  health  and  life 
insurance  coverage  for  employees  and  retir- 
ees in  the  event  of  bankruptcy  or  reinvest  the 
moneys  in  Its  steel  facilities.  The  steel  compa- 
nies and  their  employees  need  these  invest- 
ment tax  credits  and  I  implore  my  colleagues 
to  support  their  inclusion  in  the  final  tax 
reform  product. 

The  steel  industry's  position  recently  took  a 
deep  plunge.  On  July  17,  1986.  the  LTV 
Corp.,  this  country's  second  largest  steel  pro- 
ducer, filed  for  chapter  1 1  reorganization— the 
largest  such  filing  ever. 

The  drastic  action  taken  t)y  LTV  has  omi- 
nous overtones  for  the  rest  of  this  country's 
steel  producers,  its  workers,  suppliers,  and 
sunounding  communities.  A  bankruptcy  filing 
of  this  magnitude  reaches  into  every  sector  of 
our  economy.  Every  district  that  Is  home  to 
any  of  LTV's  90,000  active,  defened  and 
actual  retirees  and  workers  or  their  depend- 
ents and  relatives  will  feel  its  effect.  The  filing 
will  influence  ttie  business  decisions  of  count- 
less vendors  and  creditors  of  LTV  who  have 
counted  on  the  business  of  their  No.  1  cus- 
tomer, who  will  now  not  only  be  unable  to 
meet  its  cunent  obligatkjns.  but  will  not  be  re- 
ordering. 

Yes,  the  plight  of  the  steel  industry  affects 
us  all.  The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  will 
give  ttie  steel  companies  the  flexibility  and  op- 
portunity they  need  to  invest  in  their  workers 
as  effectively  as  possible.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
companies  to  do  what  is  tiest  for  their  employ- 
ees and  the  steel  industry. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 
CLAYTON  ACT 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce a  compankjn  bill  to  S.  2687,  which  Sen- 
ators Glenn  and  Metzenbaum  introduced  in 
the  Senate  last  week. 

This  bill  woukJ  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to 
ensure  that  States  and  workers  are  given  a 
voice  in  the  divestitures  that  occur  during  cor- 
porate mergers.  Under  current  antitrust  law,  it 
is  all  too  easy  for  corporations  involved  in 
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mergers  to  slough  off  smaller  subsidiaries 
witttout  considering  ttieir  Independent  surviv- 
ability or  even  the  competence  of  their  buyers. 
The  merging  corporations  may  fatten  up  their 
k>alance  sheet,  but  their  smaller  subsidiaries 
are  often  lost  in  the  paper  shuffle  and  left  to 
wither  away. 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  scenario.  There  are 
700  unemployed  steel  workers  in  Massillon, 
OH  who  can  attest  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem.  During  the  merger  of  LTV  and  Re- 
public Steel,  the  Enduro  plant  was  given  over 
into  questionable  financial  hands,  and  the 
result  was  a  rapid  decline  that  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  almost  700  jobs.  And  Enduro's  shut- 
down is  only  symptomatic  of  the  larger  prob- 
lem. 

Like  most  of  the  other  States  in  the  north- 
ern tier,  Ohio  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
having  been  at  the  heart  of  one  of  the  wortd's 
prime  manufacturing  regions.  Since  1979, 
Ohio  has  lost  259.000  manufacturing  jobs, 
both  to  foreign  competition  and  to  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Its  manufacturing  employment 
since  that  time  has  declined  19.9  percent, 
compared  with  a  decline  of  8.4  percent  for 
manufacturing  jobs  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
For  these  reasons,  Ohio  and  similarly  situated 
States  cannot  survive  the  current  trend  of 
companies  divesting  themselves  of  entities 
which  are  not  capable  of  succeeding  financial- 
ly when  independent.  That  trend  has  resulted 
only  in  perpetuating  the  problem  of  declining 
industries,  and  in  throwing  even  more  people 
out  of  work. 

My  bill  will  help  to  reverse  this  trend  by 
making  a  crucial  change  in  Federal  antitrust 
law.  As  it  now  stands,  a  court  must  decide 
whether  the  divestiture  of  a  certain  entity  is  in 
the  public  interest,  but  those  with  the  most  to 
lose— the  workers— are  given  little  say  about 
what  the  public  interest  is.  Neither  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  nor  the  divesting  company 
have  sufficient  motivation  to  ensure  that  a  di- 
vested company  will  be  able  to  compete  in 
the  marketplace  or  that  its  buyer  Is  reputable. 

The  workers  do.  This  bill  would  expand  their 
role  in  the  consent  decree  proceedings,  and, 
as  an  added  safeguard,  it  would  allow  the 
State  attorney  general  to  participate  as  well. 
This  bill  recognizes  that  consent  decrees  have 
the  greatest  impact  on  the  workers  and  on  the 
States  where  divestitures  take  place.  Our  na- 
tional antitrust  law  should  reflect  this  fact  and 
make  sure  that  local  concerns  are  not  disre- 
garded. 

The  viability  of  American  corporations  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  the  face  of  today's  trade 
situation.  I  doubt  that  anyone  will  disagree 
that  we  need  to  implement  legislation  that  will 
permit  and  promote  the  growth  of  Amerrcan 
industries.  Yet  we  are  doing  anything  but  that 
when  we  allow  the  divestiture  and  failure  of 
money  making  businesses  such  as  Enduro. 
We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock  for  the  Enduro 
workers,  but  we  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  make  sure  there  are  no  more  En- 
dures. This  legislation  is  an  important  first 
step. 

H.R. - 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  regarding 

consent  judgments 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Clayton  Act  is  amended  by  adding  between 
section  7A  and  section  8  the  following: 

"CONSENT  AGREEMENTS  AND  DECREES  AND 
ORDERS  IN  ACQUISITIONS 

"Sec.  7B.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  acquisi- 
tion— 

"(1)  no  Commission  consent  agreement, 

"(2)  no  consent  decree  proposed  to  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiciton  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  the  Attorney  General,  and 

••(3)  no  order  issued  by  either  the  Commis- 
sion or.  in  the  case  of  an  action  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General,  a  court  which  pro- 
vides for  the  divestiture  of  any  part  of  the 
assets  of  a  party  to  such  acquisition  shall 
become  final  liefore  the  required  divestiture 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commission  or 
the  court.  If  the  divestiture  required  by  a 
consent  agreement,  consent  decree,  or  order 
is  not  approved,  such  agreement,  decree,  or 
order  may  lie  rescinded  by  the  Commission 
or  court  and  the  Commission  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  petition  the  court  for  fur- 
ther relief  or,  if  appropriate,  initiate  an 
action  or  proceeding  to  consider  the  legality 
of  the  acquisition  and  the  need  for  further 
relief. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  consent  decrees 
proposed  by  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Commission  and  consent  agreements  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission  shall  lie  enforcea- 
ble, consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment or  proposed  decree,  after  agreement 
by  the  persons  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  consent  decree  or  agreement,  in  accord- 
ance with  procedures  authorized  by  law  for 
enforcement  of  final  orders  and  decrees. 

"(c)  No  divestiture  shall  lie  deemed  an  ac- 
ceptable remedy  for  an  acquisition  which 
substantially  lessens  competition  unless  the 
divestiture  fully  restores  competition  lost  as 
a  result  of  the  acquisition  and  there  is  a 
substantial  likelihood  that  any  buyer  of  di- 
vested assets  will  t>e  a  viable  competitor  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  In  approving  divesti- 
tures, the  Attorney  General,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  or  the  court,  as  appro- 
priate, shall  insure  that  reasonable  steps  are 
taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  affected 
employees  and  to  preserve  employment  con- 
sistent with  the  full  restoration  of  competi- 
tion.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(f)  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  16(f))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Where  any 
merger  proposed  by  the  Justice  Department 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  provides 
for  divestiture  of  one  or  more  enterprises  or 
facilities  which  collectively  employ  more 
than  100  full-time  employees  in  a  State,  the 
attorney  general  of  such  State  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  interested  party  and  may 
intervene  as  of  right  in  any  proceeding 
under  sulisection  (e).". 


ELTON  AND  LYNDE  SMITH  IN- 
DUCTED INTO  MICHIGAN 
FARMERS'  HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  acknowledge 
Elton  and  Lynde  Smith  of  Caledonia,  Ml.  and 
their  inductkjn  on  August  29  into  the  Michigan 
Farmers'  Hall  of  Fame.  The  Michigan  Farm- 
ers' Hall  of  Fame,  located  in  Delton,  Ml,  was 
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founded  in  1982  to  honor  farm  families  for 
their  contributions  to  their  local  communities 
and  to  Michigan's  agricultural  industry.  Induc- 
tion into  the  hall  of  fame  is  truly  an  honor,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  many  otfiers  in  rec- 
ognizing the  exemplary  contributions  of  Elton 
and  Lynde  Smith  to  their  community  and  to 
Michigan's  and  the  Nation's  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  name  Elton  Smith  is  a  fa- 
miliar one  to  many  of  my  colleagues,  especial- 
ly those  on  the  Agriculture  Cksmmittees,  whic:h 
oversee  Federal  farm  polk:y.  As  a  vk:e  presi- 
dent of  the  American  f^arm  Bureau,  Elton  has 
t)een  directly  involved  in  bringing  the  farmer's 
message  to  Washington.  And  Elton  speaks 
with  authority,  for  as  he  has  become  increas- 
ingly Involved  in  national  and  international  ag- 
ricultural issues,  he  has  never  forgotten— 
indeed  he  has  never  left— ttie  life  of  the  Amer- 
ican family  farmer.  Elton  Smith  is  recognized 
by  his  neighbors  and  by  people  throughout 
Michigan  and  the  Nation  as  being  an  out- 
standing farmer.  He  has  served  agriculture 
through  his  activities  in  cooperatives,  within 
the  Farm  Credit  System,  and  in  public  seroice 
through  the  Farm  Bureau  and  many  other 
farm  organizations.  He  holds  the  high  distinc- 
tion of  being  nominated  by  four  Preskjents  of 
the  United  States  to  work  on  issues  related  to 
foreign  trade. 

The  awards  Elton  has  received  are  too  nu- 
merous to  list.  But  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent include  the  Distinguished  Service  to  Agri- 
culture Award  and  the  Outstanding  Dairyman 
Award  from  Michigan  State  University.  FFA. 
National  Star  Farmer.  4-H  Foundation  Award, 
and  numerous  soil  conservatkjn  awards. 

Elton  still  remains  active  in  his  own  farm  op- 
eration. Starting  more  than  50  years  ago  on 
120  acres  of  land  rented  from  an  uncle. 
Elton's  good  stewardship  has  allowed  him  to 
increase  his  operation  to  900  acres  of  land, 
specializing  in  a  Red  and  White  Holstein  dairy 
operation.  Throughout  the  years,  Elton  has 
aciopted  new  and  improved  methcxJs  of  tech- 
nology to  increase  the  efficienc:y  of  his  oper- 
ation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that  behind  every 
g(X)d  man  is  a;  better  woman.  If  that  is  true, 
then  Elton's  wife  Lynde  is  among  the  best. 
Lynde  Smith  has  been  active  in  several  com- 
munity organizations,  in  activities  chiefly  relat- 
ed to  agriculture  and  the  local  church. 
Throughout  the  years,  Lynde  has  done  many 
chores  on  the  farm.  For  many  years,  as  the 
herd  size  was  expanding,  she  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  feeding  the  newtxjrn  calves.  Like 
many  farm  wives,  she  is  the  accountant  for 
the  operation,  keeping  the  books  and  other  fi- 
nancial records  of  the  farm.  Long  before  it 
was  popular,  Lynde  would  host  farm  tours  for 
schoolchildren.  And  each  child  that  visited  the 
farm  would  take  home  a  farm  coloring  book 
Lynde  had  created.  It  is  these  multitude  of 
"little  touches"  that  has  made  Lynde  such  an 
outstanding  partner  to  her  husband  Elton. 
There  is  probably  no  woman  in  Michigan  who 
has  warmed  up  more  meals,  stayed  up  more 
late  nights  until  her  husband  returned  from 
meetings,  answered  more  phone  calls,  and 
supported  her  husband  more  than  Lynde 
Smith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  recognize  the 
contributHsns   Elton  and   Lynde  Smith   have 
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made  to  agriculture  and  to  their  community.  I 
am  personally  grateful  for  ttie  kindnesses  they 
have  shown  and  the  advk%  they  have  given 
to  me.  Thank  you. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
MEXICO 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
Insert  my  foreign  affairs  newsletter  for  July 
1 986  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
The  United  States  and  Mexico 

Most  Americans  take  Mexico  for  granted, 
and  know  very  little  atxiut  it  despite  our 
shared  2,000  mile  border.  But  Mexico's  prob- 
lems are  increasingly  our  problems.  Its  sta- 
bility will  rank  second  only  to  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  significance  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  U.S.  and  Mexico  have  enjoyed  close, 
friendly  and  coooperative  relations  for 
many  years.  Our  relations  with  the  80  mil- 
lion Mexicans  are  diverse  and  complex,  and 
involve  daily  contacts  at  every  governmen- 
tal, business,  social,  and  cultural  level. 
Mexico  is  our  third  largest  trading  partner 
after  Canada  and  Japan,  and  our  chief 
source  of  oil  imports.  Over  7  million  UJS. 
citizens  are  of  Mexican  descent. 

In  recent  years  U.S.  attention  has  focused 
on  illegal  immigration  and  drug  trafficking, 
but  Mexico's  internal  problems  are  the  real 
time  bomb  on  our  southern  l>order.  Despite 
sixty  years  of  political  stability,  Mexico  has 
extremes  of  wealth  and  pKDverty  and  50%  of 
the  work  force  is  unemployed  or  under-em- 
ployed. Every  Mexican  politicisin  is  aware 
that  i>olitical  instability  is  a  possibility,  if 
not  a  probability. 

The  economic  outlook  for  Mexico  is  grim. 
Inflation  is  85%  and  Mexico  has  a  $97.4  bil- 
lion foreign  debt.  Plummeting  prices  for  oil, 
the  source  of  50%  of  Mexico's  foreign  ex- 
change earnings,  raise  the  possibility  of  a 
susF)ension  in  Mexico's  debt  payments. 
Nearly  $74  billion  of  this  debt  is  owed  to 
commercial  banks,  including  $24.4  billion  to 
U.S.  banks.  Mexico's  debt  payments  last 
year  of  $14.1  billion,  equal  to  6%  of  GNP, 
made  it  a  net  exporter  of  capital.  This  is  un- 
healthy for  a  developing  economy.  Resolv- 
ing this  problem  will  be  critical  for  l)oth  the 
U.S.  banking  system  and  Mexico's  future 
growth. 

The  roots  of  the  present  crisis  date  from 
the  1970s  oil  boom,  when  commercial  banks 
eagerly  extended  credits  to  Mexico.  Then  in 
1982.  world  recession,  steeply  rising  interest 
rates,  and  a  decline  in  oil  prices  caught 
Mexico  in  a  cash  squeeze.  Tough  austerity 
measures  plus  new  credits  provided  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  (IMP),  the 
U.S.,  and  commercial  banks  enabled  Mexico 
to  stabilize  its  finances.  But  stabilization 
had  costs.  A  two-thirds  cut  in  imports  meant 
Mexico  could  not  acquire  capital  goods  and 
raw  materials  to  increase  and  diversify  ex- 
ports. Mexico's  ability  to  earn  foreign  ex- 
change remained  tied  to  the  price  of  oiL 
Sharp  cuts  in  the  government  budget 
(equal,  in  U.S.  terms,  to  a  $300  billion  cut  in 
one  year)  meant  that  other  important 
reform  measures  t>ecame  difficult  to  imple- 
ment. Accelerating  inflation  and  dismal 
growth,  coupled  with  the  Mexico  City  earth- 
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quake  of  September  1985  and  related  de- 
cline in  tourist  revenues,  left  Mexico  vulner- 
able when  oil  prices  dropped  50%  in  early 
1986. 

Coming  after  four  harsh  years,  the  cur- 
rent economic  crisis  puts  the  Mexican  politi- 
cal system  under  greater  stress.  It  confronts 
the  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party 
(PRI),  which  has  ruled  in  Mexico  since  1929. 
with  a  severe  challenge.  Foreign  creditors 
are  demanding  a  radical  overhaul  of  Mexi- 
co's economy  if  it  is  to  receive  new  credits. 
But  if  the  Mexican  economy  is  shuffled  too 
much  the  PRI's  strong  hold  over  the  coun- 
try's political  and  economic  life,  already 
under  attack,  could  be  disrupted.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  PRI  can  ride  out  the 
storm.  The  U.S.  holds  no  special  brief  for 
the  PRI.  but  it  has  an  urgent  interest  in 
helping  prevent  social  and  economic  chaos 
which  may  spill  across  the  border. 

How  can  this  be  done?  The  fundamental 
problem  for  Mexico  is  simply  that  it  spends 
more  than  it  earns.  This  was  true  when 
Mexican  crude  oil  was  fetching  $24  a  barrel: 
today  with  crude  oil  in  the  $15  range  the  sit- 
uation is  acute. 

There  is  remarkable  agreement  about 
what  Mexico  needs  to  do.  It  needs  to  move 
boldly  to  cut  subsidies  and  the  budget  defi- 
cit, eliminate  money-losing  state  enter- 
prises, reduce  the  government  work  force, 
liberalize  trade  and  investment,  and  relax 
exchange  controls.  Mexico's  future  growth 
will  depend  less  on  financial  patchwork  ar- 
rangements than  on  its  ability  to  export. 
This  latest  crisis  may  force  the  PRI  toward 
more  market-oriented  policies. 

Mexico,  however,  will  resist  strongly  for- 
eign domination  of  the  economy.  It  is  good 
news  therefore  that  Mexico  has  signed  a 
$1.6  billion  rescue  agreement  with  the  IMP 
which  does  not  impose  onerous  terms,  even 
as  it  signals  to  creditors  that  Mexico  is 
taking  serious  steps  to  address  its  problems 
and  create  the  climate  for  future  economic 
growth.  The  IMF  pact  has  triggered  a  prom- 
ise of  $2  billion  in  World  Bank  loans  and  in- 
tensified pressure  on  commercial  banks  to 
provide  $6  billion  in  new  money  to  help 
Mexico. 

New  funds  for  Mexico  in  conjunction  with 
economic  reform  is  consistent  with  the 
"Baker  Plan  "  put  forward  by  Treasury  Sec- 
retary James  Baker  in  October  1985.  Critics, 
however,  label  this  approach  a  palliative. 
They  say  Mexico  is  paying  interest  on  old 
loans  with  new  loans  which  only  increases 
its  debt.  Another  suggested  approach  to 
Mexico's  debt  problem  is  to  cut  interest 
rates  and  forgive  some  portion  of  the  princi- 
pal on  previous  loans.  This  approach  would 
involve  large  loan  losses  but  the  argument  is 
that  it  would  improve  the  quality  of  remain- 
ing loans.  In  addition,  changes  in  U.S.  bank- 
ing regulations  could  ease  the  impact  on 
commercial  banks. 

The  U.S.  needs  to  craft  a  coherent  policy 
on  an  urgent  basis  because  the  outlook  for 
Mexico  remains  troubling.  Ek:onomic  condi- 
tions in  Mexico  are  unlikely  to  improve  over 
the  next  several  years.  Economic  depend- 
ence on  the  D.S.  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  PRI  are  likely  to  increase. 

Relations  with  Mexico  in  coming  years 
will  take  an  increasingly  large  share  of  U.S. 
policymakers'  time.  While  we  can  choose 
our  friends,  we  caimot  choose  our  neigh- 
bors. Americans  must  learn  that  what  in- 
jures Mexico  does  damage  to  U.S.  interests 
as  well.  We  must  be  able  to  live  together 
with  civility  and  understanding. 
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HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OF  ««ASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  spoke 
during  special  orders  on  the  effort  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  distort  the  plain  meaning 
of  section  504  so  as  to  deny  protection 
against  discrimination  to  people  with  AIDS  or 
AIDS  antibodies.  I  mentioned  at  that  time  the 
courageous  and  forthright  position  taken  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Justice  Department's  gravely  mis- 
taken view. 

I  recently  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
amicus  curiae  brief  submitted  by  the  AMA  in 
the  case  of  Nassau  County  versus  Ariine. 
While  that  case  deals  with  an  individual  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis,  an  illness  quite  different 
in  communicability  in  most  instances  from 
AIDS,  there  are  some  points  in  which  the  ar- 
guments are  related.  And  in  the  course  of  that 
brief,  counsel  for  the  AMA  analyzed  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  opinion  and  pointed  out 
how  plainly  erroneous  it  is  from  both  a  legal 
and  medical  standpoint. 

I  am  including  the  section  of  the  AMA 
amicus  curiae  brief  pointing  out  the  grave 
errors  in  the  Justice  Department's  opinion  on 
section  504. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States 
October  Term,  1985 
No.  85-1277 
School  Board  of  Nassau  County,  Florida 
and  Graig  Marsh,  Individually  and  as  Su- 
perintendent    of     Schools     Of     Nassau 
County,  Florida,  I*etitioners, 

V. 

Gene  H.  Arline,  Respondent. 
On  V/rit  of  Certiorari  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eleventh  Circuit 

BRIEF  OF  the  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

AS  AMICUS  CURIAE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  PETITIONERS 

III.    THE    JUSTICE    DEPARTMENTS    FRAMEWORK 

FOR  APPLYING  SECTION   504   TO  EMPLOYMENT 

DECISIONS  REGARDING  THOSE  HANDICAPPED  BY 

A  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  IS  INCORRECT 

In  a  recent  opinion,  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Justice  set 
forth  a  different  approach  to  the  applica- 
tion of  Section  504  to  employment  decisions 
affecting  those  with  communicable  diseases 
in  general  and  AIDS  in  particular."  With 
respect  to  the  statutory  definition  of  a 
"handicapped  individual, "  the  DoJ  Opinion 
makes  a  crucial  distinction  between  (a)  the 
disabling  effects  of  a  communicable  disease 
on  its  victims,  which  qualify  as  handicaps, 
and  (b)  the  ability  of  the  victims  to  spread 
the  disease  to  others,  which  "is  not  itself  a 
handicap."  DoJ  Opn.  at  27.  The  Opinion 
then  concludes  that,  l)ecause  the  ability  of 
the  victims  of  a  communicable  disease  to 
spread  the  disease  is  not  a  "handicap,"  Sec- 
tion 504  "simply  does  not  reach  decisions 
based  on  fear  of  contagion— whether  reason- 


able or  not .  . ."  Thus,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion, if  an  employer  discharged  an  employee 
based  solely  on  a  fear  of  the  risk  of  a  dis- 
ease's communicability,  rather  than  a  rea- 
sonable medical  judgment  al)out  that  risk, 
there  would  be  no  "discrimination "  in  a 
statutory  sense,  "solely  on  the  basis  of 
handicap.  "  Id.  at  29-32. 

This  proposed  framework  does  violence  to 
the  fundamental  Congressional  purpose  of 
Section  504  of  protecting  handicapped  indi- 
viduals from  decisions  based  on  fear,  preju- 
dice or  stereotype.  See,  e.g..  S.  Rep.  No. 
1297,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  (1974).  It  also 
does  violence  to  the  statutory  language  and 
to  the  decisions  of  this  Court. 

First,  and  most  fundamentally,  the  Justice 
Department  opinion  misconstrues  the  statu- 
tory meaning  of  a  "handicap. "  Section  504 
applies  to  "handicapped  individuals"  and 
Section  7(7)(B)  defines  "handicapped  indi- 
viduals" as,  inter  alia,  "any  person  who  (i) 
has  a  physical  or  mental  impairment  which 
substantially  limits  one  or  more  of  such  per- 
sons' major  life  activities. "  The  implement- 
ing regulations  define  "physical  impair- 
ment'  as  any  "physiological  disorder  or  con- 
dition .  .  .  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  .  .  . 
body  systems  ..."  45  C.P.R.  84.3(j)(2)(i). 
When  Section  504,  Section  7(7  KB)  and  the 
implementing  regulations  are  read  together, 
it  is  clear  that,  for  Section  504  purposes,  a 
handicap  is  an  impairment  that  causes  cer- 
tain limiting  effects  on  life  activities.  But  it 
is  the  impairment,  not  just  the  effects  of 
the  impairment  on  the  afflicted  individual, 
that  is  the  "handicap,"  in  the  statutory 
sense.  This  plain  reading  of  the  statute  and 
the  regulations  is  borne  out  by  the  analysis 
of  HEW  that  accompanied  the  1977  general 
Section  504  regulations." 

Thus,  if  a  disease  like  tuberculosis  sub- 
stantially limits  a  person's  major  life  activi- 
ties, then  tuberculosis  is  the  impairment  or 
handicap,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
effects  of  that  disease.  In  those  circum- 
stances, a  federal  fund  recipient  could  not, 
therefore,  discriminate  against  an  individual 
"solely  on  the  basis  of"  the  disease  of  tul)er- 
culosis  (including  the  effects  of  the  disease 
on  the  victim  and  on  third  parties),  unless 
that  individual  were  not  "otherwise  quali- 
fied" for  employment."  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment's distinction  between  the  effects  of  an 
impairment  on  the  individual  and  the  ef- 
fects on  third  parties  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining what  is  a  handicap  thus  does  not 
find  support  in  the  legislative  purpose  or 
language  or  in  the  relevant  regulatory  histo- 
ry. 

Second,  the  Justice  Department's  ap- 
proach sweeps  much  too  broadly.  Many 
handicapped  individuals  may  pose  a  degree 
of  danger  to  others,  either  by  virtue  of  a 
communicable  disease  or  for  other  reasons. 
See    Southeastern    Community    College    v. 


'•  "Application  of  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilatlon 
Act  to  Persons  with  AIDS.  AIDS-Related  Complex, 
or  Infection  with  the  AIDS  Virus,"  June  20.  1986 
[hereafter  DoJ  Opn.""l.  This  opinion  has  been 
lodged  with  the  Court  by  petitioners. 


'•See  45  C.P.R.  Pt.  84.  App.  A.  at  310  (1985)  (the 
"impairment"'  is  the  "handicap"",  not  just  the  ef- 
fects of  that  impainnent)  and  311  (alcoholism  and 
drug  addiction  are  diseases;  diseases  are  impair- 
ments: drug  addiction  or  alcoholism,  not  just  their 
effects,  may  be  considered  handicaps). 

'"  A  person  who  has  no  symptoms  of  a  communi- 
cable disease  but  nonetheless  carries  it  may  not  be 
handicapped  within  the  statutory  definition  be- 
cause being  a  pure  carrier  may  not,  depending  on 
medical  evaluations  and  legal  Judgments,  signifi- 
cantly limit  the  carrier"s  major  life  activities.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  a  person  who  is  ill  with  the  dis- 
ease and  who  meets  the  statutory  definition  of 
"handicapped  individual""  enacted  by  the  Congress 
may  be  irrationally  discriminated  against  because 
of  one  of  the  effects— communicability— of  the  dis- 
abling disease.  C/.  DoJ  Opn.  at  29-32. 


Davis.  422  U.S.  at  407  (hearing  disability  in 
nurse  could  pose  danger  to  patients).  But, 
rather  than  allowing  employers  to  act  irra- 
tionally toward  such  handicapped  individ- 
uals based  on  a  fear  of  a  perceived  danger  to 
third  parties,  the  better  course,  as  set  forth 
in  Southeastern  Community  College,  is  to 
focus  on  the  issue  of  whether  the  handi- 
capped individual  is  "otherwise  qualified." 

Indeed,  this  Court  has  stated  that  "the 
question  of  who  is  "otherwise  qualified"  and 
what  actions  constitute  "discrimination' 
under  [Section  504]  would  seem  to  be  two 
sides  of  a  single  coin;  the  ultimate  question 
is  the  extent  to  which  a  grantee  is  required 
to  make  reasonable  modifications  in  its  pro- 
grams for  the  needs  of  the  handicapped." 
Alexander  v.  Choate,  105  S.  Ct.  at  720,  n.l9. 
Rather  than  focusing,  as  the  DoJ  Opinion 
does,  on  different  effects  of  a  single  handi- 
cap and  allowing  irrational  discrimination 
with  respect  to  one  of  those  effects  not 
deemed  a  "handicap. "  the  better  approach, 
mandated  by  Davis  and  Alexander  and 
urged  by  the  AMA  in  this  brief,  is  to  require 
federal  fund  recipients  to  take  reasonable, 
but  not  fundamental,  steps  or  modifications 
in  accommodating  handicapped  individuals. 
In  the  context  of  this  case,  of  course,  that 
means  federal  fund  recipients  may  make 
employment  decisions  that  are  reasonably 
related  to  reasonable  medical  judgments 
about  the  risks  to  third  parties  posed  by  in- 
dividuals with  communicable  diseases— no 
more  is  required  but  also  no  less.*' 

CONCLUSION 

Accordingly,  the  AMA  respectfully  sub- 
mits that  the  framework  set  forth  in  this 
brief  for  analyzing  the  application  of  Sec- 
tion 504  to  employment  decisions  by  federal 
fund  recipients  comports  with  the  statute 
amd  fairly  resolves  the  statutory  tension  be- 
tween protecting  individuals  who  suffer 
from  a  handicapping  communicable  disease 
and  protecting  third  parties  exposed  to  risk 
by  those  with  such  a  disease.  For  the  limit- 
ed reasons  stated  above,  the  judgment  of 
the  court  of  appeals  should  be  vacated  and 
the  case  remanded  for  further  proceedings. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Of  Counsel 

Kirk  B.  Johnson,  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, 535  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60610  (312)  645-4600. 

Benjamin  W.  Heineman,  Jr..*  Carter  G. 
Philips,  Sidley  &  Austin.  1722  Eye  Street. 
N.W..  Washington  D.C.  20006  (202)  429- 
4000. 

Attorneys  for  the  Amicus  Curiae. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE VIGIL  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWRY 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for 
me  to  participate  in  the  1986  Congressional 
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Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  vigil  will  serve  as  a  reminder 
to  the  Soviet  Government  that  we  in  the 
United  States  continue  to  expect  them  to 
abide  by  the  Helsinki  accords  and  other 
human  rights  d(x;uments  of  which  they  are  a 
signatory.  Unfortunately,  as  well  as  being  a 
signatory  of  these  documents,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  also  a  violator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jewish  life  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  dominated  by  determined,  state-sanctioned 
propaganda  and  harassment  activities.  In  fact, 
the  few  freedoms  which  have  been  accorded 
other  religious  minorities  are  not  extended  to 
Jews.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  the  annihilation  of  Jewish  culture.  Be- 
cause Jews  are  denied  the  right  to  pass  on 
most  of  their  rituals  and  traditions  to  younger 
generations,  the  Jewish  religion  may  well  face 
extinction  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Over  350,000  Jews  have  shown  an  interest 
in  emigrating  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  many 
are  unable  to  begin  the  process  due  to  innu- 
merable and  clever  bureaucratic  obstacles. 
Harassment,  discouragement,  and  illness 
caused  by  the  stresses  of  refusenik  life  pre- 
vent thousands  from  ever  tjeginning  the  proc- 
ess of  emigration,  which  takes  years,  if  per- 
mission to  leave  is  granted  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  end  anti-Semitic  practices  and  to 
ease  restrictions  on  emigration.  The  Soviet 
Union  must  understand  that  this  situation  Is  in- 
tolerable to  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  too  speak  on 
behalf  of  Gennady  Feldman,  who  has  been 
applying  to  emigrate  since  1976.  He  hopes  to 
join  his  sister  and  elderly  parents  who  now 
live  in  Israel.  His  parents  are  ill,  and  only  want 
to  live  to  see  their  son. 

Gennady,  because  he  applied  to  emigrate, 
now  lives  the  tragic  life  of  a  refusenik.  He 
cannot  find  work,  he  has  no  place  to  live  and 
depends  on  friends  for  shelter,  and  he  has 
been  beaten  by  auxiliary  police.  The  Soviet 
Government  punishes  Gennady  for  a  desire  to 
be  reunited  with  his  family  by  assuring  that  he 
is  an  outcast  in  Soviet  society  and  by  denying 
him  the  right  to  leave. 

I  call  upon  the  Soviet  Government  to  grant 
Gennady  the  basic  human  right  of  emigration. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  ELEVENTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SIGN- 
ING OF  THE  HELSINKI  AC- 
CORDS 


' '  Employment  decisions  about  AIDS  victims,  like 
decisions  about  anyone  handicap[>ed  by  a  communi- 
cable disease,  should  thus  be  based  on  reasonable 
medical  judgments  atxiut  their  handicap  and  their 
risk  to  others  and  not.  as  the  DoJ  opinion  would 
allow,  on  irrational  fear  of  tihe  handicapped  individ- 
ual"s  ability  to  communicate  the  disease. 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATiyES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the  11th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. As  chairman  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly's Committee  on  Civilian  Affairs,  I  have 
a  special  interest  in  the  accords  and  the 
achievements  that  have  come  about  as  a 
result  of  their  implementation,  or  in  too  many 
cases,  their  lack  of  implementation. 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  the  world  is  not 
now  free  of  human  rights  abuses  because  of 
the  accords,  tfie  progress  achieved  as  a  result 
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of  their  signing  is,  nonetfieless,  significant. 
The  Civilian  Affairs  Committee  has  a  subcom- 
mittee, the  Subcommittee  on  the  Free  Flow  of 
Information  and  People,  that  monitors  East- 
West  human  rights  problems.  The  very  fact 
that  siich  a  subcommittee  exists,  ar)d  that  so 
many  other  excellent  (xganizatrens  set  up  to 
monitor  the  accords  also  exist,  is  a  tribute  to 
the  struggle  for  human  rights  that  their  signing 
represents. 

In  honor  of  this  special  anniversary,  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  an  article  from 
today's  New  York  Times  on  the  importance  of 
the  Helsinki  pr(x:ess.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
Warren  Zimmermann,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Vienna  review  meeting  of 
the  Helsinki  accords,  which  are  scheduled  to 
begin  in  November.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  moment  to  read  Mr.  Zimmermann's 
fine  essay. 

Making  Moscow  Pay  the  Price  for  Rights 
Abuses 

(By  Warren  Zimmermann) 

Washington.— Eleven  years  ago  today,  in 
Helsinki,  35  cotmtries  signed  the  closest 
thing  we  will  ever  have  to  a  post-World  War 
II  peace  settlement— the  Pinal  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe.  In  the  United  States,  that  docu- 
ment has  l>ecome  less  imderstood  even  as  it 
has  grown  more  controversial. 

The  Helsinki  Final  Act  established  the 
only  forum  in  which  all  the  key  East-West 
issues  can  be  discussed  by  all  the  European 
states  as  well  as  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  continues  to  l)e  a  major  force  in 
the  policies  of  all  of  our  European  allies. 
And  it  remains  a  Magna  Carta  to  those  cou- 
rageous people  who  are  fighting  for  their 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe.  These  factors  alone  entitle  it  to 
more  attention  in  this  country  than  it  gets. 

When  President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  General 
Secretary  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  and  33  other 
leaders  gathered  in  the  great  Finnish  archi- 
tect Alvar  Aalto"s  Finlandia  House,  they 
constituted  the  most  important  collection  of 
statesmen  to  meet  on  pan-European  themes 
since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  As  at 
Vienna,  they  had  differing  reasons  for  t>eing 
there,  and  the  six  languages  in  which  the 
Pinal  Act  was  signed  testified  to  the  diversi- 
ty of  the  motives  and  aspirations  of  those 
who  signed  it. 

For  its  part,  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  a 
World  War  II  peace  treaty  that  would  make 
permanent  their  own  postwar  frontiers  and 
those  of  their  Eastern  European  satellites. 
But  the  Helsinki  document,  while  recogniz- 
ing the  "inviolability  of  frontiers, "  also  con- 
tained an  important,  and  often  overlooked, 
provision  that  frontiers  could  be  changed 
"by  peaceful  means  and  by  agreement"— for 
example  if  there  were  an  agreement  to  re- 
unify Germany. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  failed  to  get  the 
peace  treaty  it  wanted  out  of  Helsinki:  the 
document  was  oddly  called  the  "Final  Act" 
so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  a  legal  instru- 
ment and  to  emphasize  that  it  was  political- 
ly but  not  legally  binding.  In  addition,  the 
Russians  wanted  the  document  to  embody 
their  vague  and  propagandistic  security  pro- 
posals, which  have  Ijeen  such  imhelpful  ad- 
ditions to  the  European  debate  since  the 
Khrushchev  era.  Again,  their  success  was 
minimal:  the  security  elements  of  the  Final 
Act  occupy  only  five  pages  in  a  58-page  doc- 
ument devoted  mainly  to  human  rights  and 
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contacts,  economic  relations  and  other 
issues. 

The  Soviet  Union's  Eastern  European 
allies  had  an  agenda  quite  different  from 
Moscow's.  They  saw  and  still  see  Helsinki  as 
an  opportunity  to  Increase  their  ties  with 
the  West  under  cover  of  a  document  the 
Soviet  Union  had  signed.  There  has  since 
been  a  dramatic  increase  in  both  individual 
and  official  ties  between  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Europe,  but  the  real  fulfillment  of  this 
aspiration  sadly  remains  potential.  Still,  the 
Final  Act— with  its  insistence  that  each  par- 
ticipating state  is  sovereign  and  with  its 
multiple  incentives  to  East-West  contacts- 
remains  a  unique  framework  for  the  day 
when  political  conditions  permit  a  healing 
of  Europe's  division. 

For  the  United  States  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  alliance, 
Helsinki  meant  the  opportunity  to  subject 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  to  rigorous 
human  rights  criteria.  In  retrospect,  the 
Final  Act  is  extraordinary  in  its  commit- 
ments to  individual  liberties  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  pressured  to  accept.  Through  the 
yeatTo.  the  security  aspects  of  Helsinki  have 
been  balanced  by  equal  attention  to  the 
human  dimension— to  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience  and  religion;  to  access  to  infor- 
mation: and  to  the  reunification  of  families. 
The  West  continues  to  insist  on  this  vital 
balance,  believing  that  a  country  that 
threatens  its  own  citizens  is  also  an  inherent 
threat  to  those  beyond  its  borders. 

The  Helsinki  summit  conference  created 
not  just  a  document  but  also  a  process. 
First,  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia 
and  elsewhere,  spontaneous  groups  of  moni- 
tors sprang  up  with  the  aim  of  holding  their 
government  to  the  commitments  they  had 
assumed.  The  founder  of  the  Soviet  group 
was  Yuri  P.  Oriov;  charter  members  includ- 
ed Anatoly  B.  Shcharansky  and  Yelena  G. 
Boimer,  the  wife  of  Andrei  D.  Sakharov. 

Second,  the  signing  of  the  Helsinki  docu- 
ment was  succeeded  by  two  major  review 
meetings,  in  Belgrade  and  Madrid,  at  which 
the  Soviet  human  rights  record  was  subject- 
ed to  intensive  and  well-publicized  scrutiny. 
A  third  review  meeting  will  begin  in  Vienna 
this  autumn. 

In  addition,  "experts'  meetings"  prolifer- 
ated between  review  meetings:  in  Ottawa  on 
human  rights,  in  Budapest  on  cultural  co- 
operation, in  Bern  on  human  contacts,  and 
in  Stockholm  on  reducing  the  dangers  of 
surprise  attack. 

The  Soviet  human  rights  record  since  Hel- 
sinki has  been  abysmal.  Mr.  Oriov,  Mr. 
Shcharansky  and  Miss  Bonner  were  reward- 
ed for  their  championship  of  the  Final  Act 
with  long  sentences  of  prison  or  internal 
exile.  Many  others,  less  well  known  were 
similarly  punished. 

Those  human  rights  violations  by  the 
Soviet  Union  have  led  some  oljservers  of  the 
Helsinki  process  to  argue  that  the  United 
States  should  abandon  it  altogether.  That 
argument  is  wrong.  It  is  akin  to  scrapping 
the  criminal  code  because  there  are  people 
who  break  the  law.  While  the  Helsinki  proc- 
ess has  not  corrected  the  Soviet  abuse  of  in- 
dividual liberties,  Moscow  has  paid  a  price 
for  that  abuse  through  a  sharp  drop  in 
Soviet  popularity  and  credibility  in  Europe. 
The  period  of  the  Madrid  meeting— 1980  to 
1983— witnessed  a  dramatic  decline  of  the 
pro-Soviet  left  in  France,  a  West  German 
decision  to  deploy  American  nuclear  missiles 
on  German  soil,  and  sustained  popular  sup- 
port in  Britain  and  Italy  for  Governments 
that  believed  in  a  strong  security  tie  with 
the  United  States. 
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The  Helsinki  process  must  and  will  contin- 
ue. At  the  Vienna  review  meeting,  the 
United  States  delegation  will  insist  on  com- 
pliance with  commitments  and  will  rigorous- 
ly draw  the  balance  between  promises  made 
and  promises  kept.  President  Ford  said  at 
Helsinki,  "Mere  assertions  of  good  will,  pass- 
ing changes  in  the  political  mood  of  govern- 
ments, laudable  declarations  of  principles, 
are  not  enough. "  The  Soviet  Union  must 
now  realize  this.  Its  intransigence  has  not 
paid  off.  Its  new  leaders  should  find  it  in 
their  own  interest  to  honor  the  commit- 
ments their  Government  already  undertook 
on  Aug.  1,  1975. 


August  1,  1986 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  A  PEACEFUL 
SOLUTION  TO  CRISIS  IN  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA  CONTINUES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr,  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
search  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis  in 
Central  America  continues,  with  the  principal 
parties  affected  by  that  crisis  carrying  out  fur- 
ther negotiations  and  consideration  of  the 
latest  Contadora  peace  document.  At  a  meet- 
ing in  San  Salvador,  which  concluded  July  26, 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica  met  to  dis- 
cuss ways  to  achieve  peace  through  democ- 
racy. Costa  Rican  Foreign  Minister  Madrigal 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  Nicaragua  was 
at>sent  from  the  meeting  because  the  four 
countries  that  attended  the  2-day  meeting 
"are  trying  to  achieve  peace  through  democ- 
racy, and  Nicaragua,  on  several  occasions, 
has  said  that  it  does  not  believe  In  this  de- 
mocracy," A  full  report  on  that  meeting  fol- 
lows: 

[From  Central  America,  July  1986] 

Costa  Rican  Minister  on  Regional 

Meeting 

(By  Ricardo  Chacon) 

San  Salvador,  26  Jul  (ACAN-EPE).— The 
meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica 
to  analyze  the  last  version  of  the  Contadora 
peace  document  ended  today  in  San  Salva- 
dor amid  total  silence,  [Passage  ommitted.l 

Before  returning  to  his  country,  Costa 
Rican  Foreign  Minister  Rodrigo  Madrigal 
Nieto  gave  an  exclusive  interview  to  ACAN- 
EPE.  Minister  Madrigal  Nieto  said  that  the 
meeting  was  "cordial "  and  that  with  this 
meeting  they  were  not  attempting  to 
"create  a  bloc  to  oppose  Nicaragua."  [Pas- 
sage omitted.] 

"It  was  a  highly  positive  meeting  during 
which  we  discussed  matters  of  a  broader 
perspecflve  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  pesu^ 
in  the  area,  how  to  get  financing  for  our 
countries,  and  how  to  advance  in  the  fields 
of  technology  and  culture, "  the  Costa  Rican 
foreign  minister  added.  However,  Madrigal 
hinted  that  the  foreign  ministers  had  dis- 
cussed more  specific  matters  like  the  Cen- 
tral American  parliament,  Contadora,  and 
the  position  of  the  four  countries  regarding 
Nicaragua.  [Passage  omitted.] 

Madrigal  said  that  Nicaragua  was  at)sent 
from  the  meeting  because  the  four  coun- 
tries that  attended  the  2-day  meeting  "are 
trying  to  achieve  peace  through  democracy, 
and   Nicaragua,   on   several   occasions   has 


said  that  it  does  not  believe  in  this  democra- 
cy." 

"Nicaragua  has  described  democracy  in 
Central  America  as  decrepit;  therefore  it 
was  not  invited  to  attend  the  meeting.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  not  sit  down  and 
talk  with  Nicaragua  some  day,  especially 
the  day  when  the  brother  people  of  Nicara- 
gua achieve  democracy,"  Madrigal  added 
calmly. 

The  first  of  these  meetings  was  held  in 
Honduras  on  17  July.  Guatamala  was  not 
present  at  that  meeting.  Guatemala  was 
present  at  the  San  Salvador  meeting,  and 
Madrigal  said  that  it  is  "important  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vinicio  Gerezo  govern- 
ment attend  these  meetings  because  we 
want  the  democratic  countries  to  be  united 
and  work  together. " 

"Guatemala  plays  an  important  role,  and 
without  Guatemala  we  would  not  be  able  to 
adopt  a  more  vigorous  stance  in  Central 
America.  Guatemala's  participation  has 
been  very  positive,"  Foreign  Minister  Madri- 
gal said.  [Passage  omitted,] 

[Panama  City  ACAN  in  Spanish  at  0048 
GMT  on  28  July  1986  transmits  a  Ricardo 
Chacon  report  on  statements  by  Costa 
Rican  Foreign  Minister  Rodrigo  Madrigal 
Nieto  made  shortly  before  leaving  El  Salva- 
dor after  attending  the  Central  American 
foreign  ministers'  meeting.  The  report  says: 

['The  Costa  Rican  foreign  minister  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  "democratic  alliance' 
among  the  Central  American  countries, 
from  which  Nicaragua  would  be  excluded." 

["•  "We  proposed  the  creation  of  a  demo- 
cratic alliance  a  long  time  ago;  apparently  it 
is  something  that  has  been  adapting  to  cir- 
cumstances,' the  Costa  Rican  foreign  minis- 
ter told  ACAN-EFE  before  leaving  El  Salva- 
dor. 

("This  democratic  alliance,"  Madrigal 
noted,  "must  l>e  achieved  through  broad  par- 
ticipation, where  democracy  Is  viewed  as  a 
fundamental  value  for  resolving  the  prob- 
lems of  Central  America." 

[  "According  to  the  foreign  minister,  the 
alliance  would  seek,  among  other  things,  'to 
establish  greater  ties  with  Europe,  especial- 
ly the  EEC.  so  they  can  move  closer  and 
become  familiar  with  our  positions.'  " 

['Madrigal  Nieto  added  that  his  country 
will  not  participate  in  the  attempts  to  make 
the  Central  American  Defense  Council 
(Condeca)  reemerge.  The  Condeca  is  a  re- 
gional institution  created  in  the  seventies  at 
Nicaraguan  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza's  ini- 
tiative to  fight  against  the  isthmus"  incipi- 
ent guerrilla  movements," 

["  "Costa  Rica  cannot  participate  in  the 
new  CONDECA  l)ecause  our  countrys  Con- 
stitution bans  armies.  In  any  event,  we 
would  participate  as  mere  observers,"  Madri- 
gal Nieto  explained."] 


IMPACT  OF  COMPREHENSIVE 
MONEY  LAUNDERING  PREVEN- 
TION ACT  OP  1986 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 
Mr,  DREIER  of  California,  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
July  27,  the  House  Banking  Committee  unani- 
mously reported  out  H.R,  5176,  the  Compre- 
hensive Money  Laundering  Prevention  Act  of 
1966,  If  enacted,  this  measure  would  make 
significant  changes  to  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
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[BSA],  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act,  and 
other  laws  affecting  the  control  of  financial  in- 
stitutions, 

I  reluctantly  supported  H,R,  5176  because  I 
feel  strongly  that  something  must  t)e  done  to 
address  the  growing  problem  of  drug  sales 
and  the  use  of  our  banking  Institutions  to  laun- 
der profits  from  this  dangerous  and  Illegal 
trade.  H.R,  5176  goes  a  long  way  to  address 
this  problem.  However,  I  t)elieve  that  some  of 
Its  provisions  are  extreme  in  that  they  will  set 
a  precedent  for  thp  prosion  of  our  Nation's  fi- 
nancial privacy  laws. 

For  instance,  section  8  of  the  bill  would  vir- 
tually result  In  the  repeal  of  the  Financial  Pri- 
vacy Act  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury broad  authority  to  Investigate  all  transac- 
tions in  excess  of  $3,000,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  any  law  which  gives  the  Federal 
Government  unrestricted  access  to  the  most 
Intimate  financial  affairs  of  private  citizens, 

H,R,  5176  also  raises  other  substantive 
concerns.  According  to  the  Institute  for  Strate- 
gy Development  [ISD],  a  consulting  firm  spe- 
cializing In  regulation  and  legislation  affecting 
the  banking  industry,  "the  impact  of  H,R.  5176 
on  all  financial  institutions,  their  employees, 
and  their  customers  raises  substantive  oper- 
ation, privacy,  and  strategic  concerns,"  An  ob- 
jective analysis  of  H.R.  5176  was  recently 
published  in  the  July  28  issue  of  the  institute's 
Bank  Regulation  &  Legislation  Review,  In  it, 
the  institute  described  the  impact  of  H.R. 
5176  as  follows: 

Impact  or  H.R.  5176 

Some  of  the  implications  of  the  legislation 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  regula- 
tions it  authorizes  are  issued.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  given  broad  authority  to 
determine  who  shall  report  and  what  should 
be  reported  by  financial  institutions  on  a 
world-wide  basis,  whether  or  not  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen is  involved  in  the  transaction,  as  long  as 
the  institution  involved  has  an  office  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Similarly,  the  authority  granted  to  the 
regulators  under  the  change  in  control  pro- 
visions is  very  broad.  The  regulators,  under 
this  bill,  would  have  the  obligation  to  inves- 
tigate the  background  of  persons  filing  no- 
tices to  acquire  banks  and  thrifts.  This  au- 
thority could  be  used  to  thwart  attempts  by 
foreign  governments  to  acquire  indirect  con- 
trol of  U.S.  Institutions. 

A  potential.  If  unintended,  consequence  of 
the  change-in-control  provisions  could  con- 
found the  efforts  of  non-financial  corpora- 
tions to  use  those  provisions  to  acquire 
banks  for  their  financial-service  networks 
(as  they  have  done  in  the  past).  Indeed,  the 
provisions  could  even  l>e  interpreted  as  re- 
quiring regulators  to  deny  acquisitions  by 
banks  which  have  had  any  BSA  violations— 
a  prohibition  which  would  affect  financial 
institutions  across  the  country  which  have 
paid  BSA  fines. 

Other  effects  of  the  bill  are  more  Immedi- 
ately quantifiable.  The  standards  of  knowl- 
edge or  intent  necessary  to  commit  a  viola- 
tion of  the  reporting  requirements  of  the 
BSA  would  be  reduced.  Thus,  the  protec- 
tions against  civil  and  criminal  liability  cur- 
rently afforded  by  law  would  be  reduced. 
Concurrently,  H.R.  5176  would  raise  the 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  BSA.  Finan- 
cial institutions  could  thus  be  exposed  to 
sulwtantial  penalties  for  even  the  most 
minor  and  most  innocent  clerical  errors. 

Additionally,  the  increased  reporting  and 
record-keeping   requirements   will   Increase 
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instances  in  which  BSA  violations  are  possi- 
ble. Similarly,  the  requirement  that  finan- 
cial institutions  certify  BSA  exemptions  to 
the  Secretary  would  expose  the  institutions 
to  greater  potential  liability  and  require 
l>ank  examinations  of  customer  activities. 

The  additional  record-keeping  and  report- 
ing requirements  imposed  on  financial  insti- 
tutions could  be  extremely  costly,  burden- 
some, and  difficult  to  meet.  Some  of  these 
increased  requirements  would  be  specifically 
mandated  by  the  bill,  while  others  could 
result  from  Treasury  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  measure's  requirements. 

The  summons,  seizure,  and  forfeiture  au- 
thorities of  the  Treasury  Secretary  may  also 
prove  very  costly  to  financial  institutions. 
The  seizure  and  forfeiture  provisions  could 
mean  that  innocent  lien-holders  would  not 
be  protected  in  all  situations  where  the  Sec- 
retary could  seize  an  interest  in  property 
traceable  to  a  monetary  instrument  that 
was  derived  from  illegal  sources. 

The  financial  privacy  rights  of  financial- 
institution  insiders— directors,  officers,  em- 
ployees and  controlling  shareholders— who 
are  suspected  of  violating  the  BSA  or  any 
law  relating  to  crimes  against  financial  insti- 
tutions would  no  longer  be  protected  by  the 
Right-to-Pinancial-Privacy  Act.  To  a  lesser 
degree,  the  financial-privacy  rights  of  other 
persons  would  also  be  reduced  by  the  excep- 
tions H.R.  5176  would  make  to  the  RFPA, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective ways  to  control  drug  trafficking  Is  to 
deny  those  who  engage  In  this  illegal  activity  a 
safe  haven  to  hide  their  profits.  However,  I 
raise  these  concerns  because  I  believe  it's  im- 
portant that,  in  our  efforts  to  stop  criminal  ele- 
ments in  our  society,  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  trample  the  rights  of  Innocent  citizens.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  these  problems  can  be  resolved 
during  subsequent  legislative  consideration  of 
this  Issue, 


THE  NATIONAL  QUALITY  IM- 
PROVEMENT AWARD  ACT  OF 
1986 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
Ifl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  will  promote  American 
competitiveness  In  the  global  marketplace  by 
creating  a  National  Quality  Improvement 
Award  Program, 

The  fact  that  America  is  facing  a  competi- 
tiveness crisis  is  no  secret.  Evidence  demon- 
strating our  trade  collapse  has  been  gathering 
for  two  decades  and  culminated  in  1985— a 
year  which  saw  the  United  States  become  a 
r»et  debtor  nation  for  the  first  time  in  its  histo- 
ry. This  same  competitiver>ess  problem  has 
cost  America  2  million  manufacturing  jobs 
since  1981  and  has  led  to  a  trade  deficit  of 
over  $160  billion  annually.  Although  this  prob- 
lem has  many  root  causes,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  America's  loss  of  quality  manage- 
ment. As  Dr.  J(}seph  Juran,  an  internationally 
recognized  expert  on  quality  management, 
testified  to  the  Science,  Research  and  Tech- 
nology Subcommittee  last  month. 

Until  several  decades  ago,  we  in  the  U.S.A. 
were  among  the  world  leaders  in  quality. 
That  leadership  provided  us  with  a  broad 
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market  for  our  products  in  exports,  as  well 
as  domestically.  In  turn  the  marketability  of 
our  products  created  jol)s.  It  also  contribut- 
ed to  favorable  trade  balances. 

In  an  effort  to  regain  the  quality  edge  we 
lost  to  Japan  and  several  European  nations, 
many  experts  have  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
national  quality  award  to  stimulate  the  quality 
management  prcx^ess  In  American  industries. 
Such  an  award  would  parallel  the  Deming 
prize  awarded  annually  In  Japan  for  exemplary 
quality  improvement  Ironically,  tfie  Japanese 
prize  was  set  up  t}y  an  American,  Edward 
Deming,  In  an  effort  to  put  Japanese  industry 
back  on  its  feet  after  the  destruction  of  Worid 
War  II,  The  experiment  worked  and  tcxlay  Dr. 
Demlng's  name  is  synonymous  with  efficient 
production  and  high  quality  products  for  mil- 
lions of  Japanese  consumers. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today,  entitled  the 
"National  Quality  Improvement  Award  Act," 
empowers  the  Secretary  of  (Commerce  to  des- 
ignate an  appropriate  entity  to  oversee  the 
awarding  of  a  national  quality  prize  to  enter- 
prises In  four  categories:  Individuals,  (x>mpa- 
nles,  company  divisions,  and  nonprofit  organl- 
zafions.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  award,  an 
enterprise  will  have  to  undergo  a  rigorous 
evaluation  of  Its  business  operations,  Award- 
ees  will  also  be  obliged  to  fielp  other  Ameri- 
can enterprises  Improve  their  quality  manage- 
ment. In  return  for  the  service  they  will  provide 
less  successfully  managed  businesses,  the 
award  winners  will  be  allowed  to  publicize 
their  victory  In  advertising. 

The  award  itself  will  be  accompanied  by  an 
Information  and  Technology  Transfer  Program 
which  will  disseminate  pertinent  information 
on  successful  quality  improvement  strategies 
to  all  program  participants.  Furthemrore,  my 
bill  anticipates  that  the  cost  of  this  program 
will  be  borne  by  the  private  sector.  My  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Comrrierce  to  accept 
gifts  from  public  ancj  private  sources  and,  If 
necessary,  to  impose  fees  upon  applicants  so 
as  to  make  the  program  completely  self-fund- 
ing. 

In  developing  and  drafting  this  legislation,  I 
have  worked  closely  with  the  American  Socie- 
ty for  Quality  Control  and  the  Juran  Founda- 
tion, two  leading  quality  associations;  Myron 
Tribus,  an  expert  on  America's  competitive- 
ness decline;  and  John  J.  Hudiburg,  CEO  and 
president  of  Florida  Power  and  Light, 

By  Implementing  an  Innovative  three  phase 
quality  management  program,  Florida  Power 
and  Light  [FPL]  has  shown  that  an  effective 
quality  management  program  can  be  built  up 
fairty  quickly  here  in  America,  Learning  from 
visits  he  made  to  Japanese  businesses,  Hudi- 
burg guided  his  company  through  tfie  circle, 
policy  development,  and  quality  In  daily  work 
phases  of  a  Quality  Improvement  Program. 
Today,  more  than  60  percent  of  FPL's  em- 
ployees have  dedicated  themselves  to  Improv- 
ing operations  by  joining  quality  teams.  The 
result  has  been  vastly  Improved  service  for 
FPL's  customers  and  a  valuable  lesson  for  all 
of  American  Industry. 

Although  this  single  bill  will  not  sofve  our 
worsening  competitiveness  crisis,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  It  will  do  much  to  focus  the  neces- 
sary attention  on  our  Nation's  quality  manage- 
ment failure.  Once  this  attention  Is  correctly 
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directed,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  beiore  our 
industries  regain  their  position  as  global  qual- 
ity leaders. 


GETTING  THE  TAXPAYER  OFF 
THE  HOOK  FOR  WESTLANDS 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  House  of  Representatives  for  its 
action  yesterday  on  Representative  George 
Miller's  amendment  to  prohibit  the  Interior 
Department  from  settling  out  of  court  the 
Westlands  versus  United  States  lawsuit  on  irri- 
gation water.  Our  action  was  the  first  step  in 
preventing  the  activation  of  a  settlement  that 
fails  to  protect  the  American  taxpayer,  the  en- 
vironment, and  the  public  interest  in  general. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
a  long-standing  opponent  of  environmentally 
unsound,  outrageously  expensive  Federal 
boorKJoggles.  I  must  express  my  deep  con- 
cern at)out  this  settlen^nt.  Our  past  battles  to 
kill  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  and  the 
Synfuels  Corporation  have  only  confirmed  the 
central  Importance  of  stopping  these  wasteful 
and  dangerous  projects  in  their  tracks.  As  we 
struggle  to  meet  a  S144  deficit  target  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  there  can  be  no  doubt  In 
anyone's  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  eliminat- 
ing unfair,  wasteful  spending.  Clearly  the 
Westlands  agreement  qualifies  in  both  these 
categories. 

In  direct  violation  of  the  1982  Reclamation 
Reform  Act,  this  settlement  entitles  a  group  of 
wealthy  Westland  agricultural  interests  to  ex- 
panded water  rights  at  a  fraction  of  their 
actual  cost.  Furthermore,  it  lets  Westlands  off 
the  hook  for  the  disastrous  environmental 
damage  this  project  creates. 

Westlands  irrigation  water  has  already  con- 
taminated lt\e  Kesterton  Wildlife  Refuge,  cre- 
atir>g  one  of  the  worst  environmental  crises  in 
the  West,  which  will  cost  about  $500  million  to 
clean  up.  The  settlen>ent  not  only  releases 
Westlands  from  responsibility  for  this  problem, 
txit  in  fact  encourages  further  such  problems 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  cheap  water 
available  to  the  Westlands  area. 

Ar>d  for  wtrom  are  we  so  heavily  burdening 
tfie  publk:  treasury,  endangering  our  natural 
resources  and  violating  the  law?  Some  of  the 
wealthiest  agricultural  businesses  in  the  coun- 
try. The  average  "farnrer"  in  Westlands  owns 
over  3,500  acres  of  land,  among  these  "farm- 
ers" are  such  corporate  interests  as  Standard 
Oil,  Southern  Pacifk;,  and  Tenneco.  One 
Westlands  interest,  the  Boswell  Co.,  is  the 
largest  cotton  grower  in  the  country  and  will 
receive  $20  million  in  Government  cotton  and 
wtieat  subsidies  alone. 

It  defies  comprehension  that  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Hodel  would  propose  a  billion- 
dollar  giveaway  to  these  corporations  now 
when  family  farmers  throughout  the  Mklwest 
are  engaged  in  a  life  or  death  struggle  simply 
to  make  ends  meet.  In  a  period  of  Fiscal  aus- 
terity, it  is  our  responsit)ility  as  legislators  to 
ensure  that  scarce  Federal  resources  are  tar- 
geted toward  those  who  are  truly  in  need.  I 
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am  deeply  encouraged  by  the  -nessage  the 
House  sent  Mr.  Hodel  yesterday  about  the 
paramount  importance  of  meeting  this  respon- 
sibility. Now,  it  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  follow 
suit.  The  Congress  only  has  a  30-day  review 
period  in  which  to  express  its  opinion  of  the 
court  settlement.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
quickly  within  this  time  period  to  express  its 
own  disapproval  of  the  settlement  as  well  so 
that  we  may  bring  an  end  to  this  dangerous, 
wasteful  proposal. 


FARMERS  NOT  GETTING  THEIR 
LOANS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  will  require  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  carry  out  its  original 
purpose  of  loaning  money  directly  to  farmers. 
The  bill  I  have  introduced  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  transfer  up  to  25  percent 
of  the  funds  from  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Pro- 
gram to  the  Direct  Operating  Loan  Program. 
This  bill  will  require  the  Secretary  to  fund  the 
loan  applications  which  await  approval  solely 
because  funds  do  not  exist  in  the  direct  oper- 
ating loan  program. 

My  bill  is  directed  toward  saving  farmers 
who  qualified  for  loans  but  because  of  Gov- 
ernment foot-dragging  have  not  been  fi- 
nanced. Farmers  Home  Administration  is  drag- 
ging its  feet  seemingly  unwilling  to  fulfill  its  re- 
sponsibility, so  we  in  Congress,  must  ensure 
that  our  farmers  are  served  by  their  Govern- 
ment and  those  institutions  established  to 
assist  farmers  doing  their  job. 

During  these  depression  days  on  the  farm. 
Government  should  be  offering  a  helping  hand 
to  farnrters  facing  serious  financial  stress.  In- 
stead Farmers  Home  Administration  has  made 
it  even  harder  for  farmers  to  obtain  operating 
loans  and  carry  out  their  business  of  farming. 

Since  June,  even  if  a  farmer  does  qualify  for 
a  direct  operating  loan  fund  is  completely  ex- 
hausted. In  Arkansas,  Farmers  Home  is  short 
$4  million  leaving  73  farmers  without  funding. 
This  situation  exists  in  almost  all  farm  States. 

Funding  is  available  however.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Administrator  of  Farm- 
ers Home  is  authorized  to  replenish  the  fund 
but  have  chosen  not  to  do  so.  The  1985  farm 
bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  dis- 
cretion to  transfer  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  fund  to  the  direct  operating 
loan  fund. 

The  original  allocation  for  direct  operating 
loans  of  $2.2  billion  was  depleted  in  early 
June.  However,  the  guaranteed  loan  fund  still 
has  $453  millkjn  out  of  $1,710  billion  in  its 
pool  and  according  to  FmHA  this  will  be  more 
than  enough  to  cover  any  additk>nal  guaran- 
tees. 

The  Administration  has  cfwsen  to  push  the 
guaranteed  operating  loan  program  onto 
t)ankers  and  farmers.  Bankers  are  already 
over-extended  in  agricultural  lending  and  must 
guard  their  assets  closely.  Also  the  guranteed 
loan  program  has  had  a  bad  reputation  among 
bankers   as   requiring   too  much   paperwork. 
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Even  with  the  recent  changes  in  tfie  program, 
these  two  facts  added  to  tfie  current  dismal  fi- 
nancial condition  in  agriculture  make  bankers 
naturally  cautous  about  trying  something  dif- 
ferent. 

The  guaranteed  loan  program  does  serve  a 
purpose;  however,  this  is  not  the  time  to  force 
it  upon  the  agriculture  lending  community.  The 
administration  tried  to  do  this  by  refusing  to  al- 
locate direct  operating  loan  money  to  the 
States'  Farmers  Home  Administration  offices 
until  they  had  made  as  many  guaranteed 
loans  as  possible.  Now,  the  administration 
keeps  pushing  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
and  refuses  to  transfer  funds  to  the  direct  op- 
erating loan  fund. 

But  while  the  administration  is  trying  to  con- 
vince bankers  to  lend  money  with  a  guaran- 
tee, farmers  are  not  getting  their  loans.  The 
purpose  of  Farmers  Home  is  to  assist  farmers 
who  can  not  txjrrow  from  commercial  banks 
not  to  convince  bankers  to  loan  farmers 
money. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  HELP 
ECONOMY  OF  HAITI 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 
Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  former  Hai- 
tian President  Jean-Claude  Duvalier  fled  his 
country  5  months  ago,  he  left  behind  a  legacy 
of  national  poverty  and  unemployment.  At  the 
present  time,  the  unemployment  rate  there  is 
over  50  percent,  and  rising.  Another  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  the  labor  force  is  under- 
employed. Haiti's  annual  per  capita  income  of 
$300  and  an  illiteracy  rate  of  80  to  90  percent, 
make  it  one  of  the  poorest  and  least-devel- 
oped countries  in  the  worid,  and  the  poorest 
country  in  our  hemisphere. 

Most  of  the  economic  chaos  of  the  country 
can  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  Francois  and 
Jean-Claude  Duvalier.  Their  29-year  dynasty 
left  Ijehind  a  corrupt,  ineffective  government, 
a  ravaged  economy,  and  an  unequal  econom- 
ic status  quo.  Recent  figures  show  that  the 
richest  5  percent  of  the  people  in  Haiti  own 
and  control  about  50  percent  of  the  country's 
GNP.  The  vast  majority  of  the  population  live 
in  the  countryside  and  are  engaged  in  cash- 
crop  agriculture  based  on  cheap  labor.  For 
decades  the  Duvalier  government  has  helped 
Haiti's  small  minority  of  rich  landowners  main- 
tain their  privileged  position  and  has  allowed 
them  to  exploit  the  country's  rural  citizens. 

In  order  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  Haitian 
people,  the  Government  of  Haiti  needs  to  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  Haitian  people 
and  to  effectively  set  national  economic  goals 
and  priorities.  The  upcoming  elections  in  Haiti 
must  be  open  and  fair  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  new  government  has  ttie  trust  and  respect 
of  the  Haitian  people.  Such  a  democratically 
elected  government  and  private  industry  in 
Haiti  will  need  to  work  together  to  devise  new 
strategies  for  the  improvement  of  trade,  manu- 
facturing, and  agriculture.  There  is  a  need  for 
an  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  tariffs 
and  for  improved  structuring  of  the  nation's 
economy  to  ensure  a  higher  standard  of  living 
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for  the  majority  of  the  poverty-stricken  Hai- 
tians. 

Improving  the  economic  situation  in  Haiti 
will  be  the  foremost  challenge  of  a  new  demo- 
cratic government.  This  economic  develop- 
ment process  can  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
United  States.  We  can  provkje  financial  re- 
sources, technical  assistance,  special  import 
considerations,  and  political  support  for  the 
new  government.  America  has  the  opportunity 
to  truly  assist  a  country  which  has  suffered  a 
great  deal  under  the  oppressive  Duvalier  gov- 
ernment. We  in  Congress  have  the  ability  to 
initiate  this  cooperative  process,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  political  and 
economic  reconstruction  of  Haiti. 


A  SPECIAL  APPEAL  FOR  VETER- 
ANS EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  America's  28 
million  veterans  served  their  country  proudly 
and  well,  often  during  times  of  great  peril. 
They  offered  their  lives  to  protect  freedom, 
and  we  owe  them  that  protection  and  care  in 
return. 

Of  particular  concern  are  veterans'  educa- 
tional benefits.  Many  veterans  sacrificed  their 
traditional  college  years  to  faithfully  serve  the 
Nation.  They  did  so  with  the  promise  that  we 
would,  in  return,  help  them  afford  the  educa- 
tion they  postponed.  Now,  when  these  men 
turn  to  us  to  fulfill  our  end  of  the  deal,  they 
discover  that  the  administration  wants  to 
renege  on  its  promise  to  help  pay  the  high 
cost  of  a  college  education. 

The  plight  of  American  veterans  seeking  an 
education  is  eloquently  and  poignantly  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Richard 
J.  Seeger,  one  of  my  constituents.  I  strongly 
support  his  views  and  ask  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Rocky  River,  OH. 

March  18.  1986. 
Congressman  Edward  F.  Peighan, 
1223  Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Concressuan  Peighan,  Please 
permit  me  to  introduce  myself.  I  am  a  veter- 
an, a  full  time  student,  a  father  of  three 
children,  a  registered  voter,  and  thirty-four 
years  old.  I  have  given  up  my  first  career 
two  years  ago  so  as  to  go  back  to  college  and 
pursue  an  education.  I  now  work  only  part 
time  to  help  defray  living  expenses  and  to 
afford  myself  proper  time  for  my  studies. 

I  have  recently  tieen  the  victim  of  veter- 
an's educational  l>enefit  cuts  and  my  accept- 
ance of  this  has  t>een  less  than  honorable.  I 
have  served  my  country  in  its  time  of  need, 
1971  to  1979  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  now 
when  I  am  in  need  my  country  says,  so 
what,  sorry  al>out  that. 

I  have  heard  Governor  Celeste's  speech 
and  campaign  against  illiteracy,  and  fight  to 
house  the  homeless  "street  people",  and 
now  a  cut  in  educational  benefits.  The  three 
of  these  in  one  sentence  sound  hypocritical 
to  me.  I  think  someone's  priorities  are  a 
little  backwards.  If  we  a£  a  state  and  a 
nation  wish  to  do  anything  alx>ut  balancing 
a  budget,  helping  out  this  country  economi- 
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cally,  housing  the  homeless,  training  the  il- 
literate, cutting  down  on  crime,  lowering  un- 
employment, or  talking  peace,  the  last  place 
the  budget  should  l)e  cut  is  education.  Cut- 
ting educational  funds  may  be  a  short  term 
cure  at  best,  but  the  effects  are  very  long 
term. 

Approximately  one  year  ago  the  veterans 
administration  was  granted  a  rate  increase. 
This  increase  was  the  first  increase  in  years 
and  was  long  overdue.  Today  that  overdue 
Increase  was  taken  away  while  tuition  con- 
tinued to  increase.  In  September  1985,  my 
tuition  went  up  7%  which  was  about  forty 
dollars,  today  my  educational  t>enefits  went 
down  7.8%  which  was  alx>ut  forty-seven  dol- 
lars per  month  or  one  hundred  twenty  one 
dollars  ($121.00)  per  quarter.  I  have  made 
all  my  personal  budget  cuts  when  I  gave  up 
my  career  to  pursue  an  education.  My 
family  has  given  up  much  more  than  they 
deserve  so  I  would  he  able  to  go  to  school.  I 
counted  on  the  government  for  aid  which  I 
earned.  My  next  budget  cut  will  make  me  a 
statistic  as  a  homeless  "street  person"  the 
governor  campaigned  to  help.  I  can  not  cut 
my  budget  any  lower. 

I  ask  you  for  help.  This  8.7%  cut  back  in 
veterans  educational  t>eneflts  should  have 
never  l>een  made. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Richard  J.  Seeger. 
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THE  WRONG  WAY  TO  HELP 
AMERICA'S  FARMERS 


•CHALLENGER"  MEMORIAL 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

or  new  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor 
of  having  within  my  district,  three  eighth  grade 
students  who  are  gaining  national  recognition 
in  their  efforts  to  remember  and  commemo- 
rate the  teacher  Christa  McAuliffe  for  her 
bravery  and  courage. 

These  students,  Nikos  Pavlides,  Ako  Robin- 
son, and  Anthony  Battista  were  so  inspired 
with  the  bravery  and  courage  shown  by  Ms. 
McAulliffe,  that  they  felt  a  memorial  should  be 
erected  in  her  honor  and  to  serve  as  a  symbol 
of  these  characteristics  for  future  generations. 
These  three  txjys  designed  a  model  of  a  me- 
morial— a  transparent  globe  with  a  bronze 
shuttle  being  launched  from  Its  surface.  Inside 
this  transparent  globe  will  t>e  the  thousands  of 
letters  received  from  school  children  in  sup- 
port and  memory  of  Christa  McAuliffe. 

Once  the  idea  of  the  Challenger  memorial 
was  conceived,  the  boys  set  out  on  the  chore 
of  finding  support  and  bringing  their  dream  to 
reality.  They  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  Just  2 
weeks  ago,  tt>e  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  of  whk:h  Mrs.  McAuliffe  was  a 
member,  invited  the  boys  to  tie  guest  speak- 
ers at  tfie  federation's  national  convention  in 
Chicago.  After  the  t)oys  presented  their  idea 
for  a  memorial,  the  2,700  delegates  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  endorse  the  project  and  to 
house  the  memorial  at  its  Washington  head- 
quarters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  these  students  for 
their  initiative  and  thank  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  for  its  assistance  in  furthering 
the  boys'  goal. 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA      ''■ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Times  ran  an  editorial  today  discussing  a  t>ill 
passed  last  week  in  the  Senate  requiring  tfie 
President  to  subsidize  wheat  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China.  The  editorial  criticizes 
the  bill  saying  that  it  could  damage  relations 
with  Australia. 

It  could  also  damage  relations  with  Argenti- 
na. While  I  do  not  want  to  undermine  any  at- 
tempts to  aid  our  t>eleaguered  farmers.  I, 
nonetheless,  agree  with  the  gist  of  the  Times 
editorial,  suggesting  that  the  bill  be  dropped 
not  only  In  the  interest  of  helping  Argentina 
and  Australia,  but  as  the  editorial  points  out,  in 
the  interest  of  helping  our  own  farmers  as 
well. 

But  getting  back  to  Argentina,  that  nation 
has  been  struggling  with  severe  economk: 
problems  for  several  years.  It  is  important  to 
rememtjer  that  those  problems  were  not  the 
result  of  policies  undertaken  by  the  present 
Argentine  Government.  They  are  problems 
that  President  Alfonsin  inherited  from  the  pre- 
vious military  government.  If  we  expect  Argen- 
tina  to  continue  to  build  its  democracy,  we 
must  do  what  we  can  to  help  it  along  eco- 
nomically. Dropping  the  subsidy  bill  is  a  step 
in  that  direction. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  Times  editorial: 

Against  Australia's  Grain 

The  farm  web  grows  more  tangled.  Des- 
perate to  unload  America's  surplus  gi*aln, 
the  Senate  last  week  passed  a  bill  requiring 
President  Reagan  to  subsidize  wheat  ex- 
ports to  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Aus- 
tralia, a  wheat  grower  that  does  not  sutisi- 
dize  sales,  is  furious.  Canl>erra  threatens  un- 
specified retaliation. 

The  answer  to  this  spat  t>etween  allies  is 
to  drop  the  subsidy  bill.  It's  foolish  to 
damage  relations  with  Australia  for  the 
questionable  benefits  from  selling  food  at 
bargain  prices  to  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the 
larger  issue,  how  to  control  the  rising  use  of 
export  subsidies  for  farm  products,  can't  be 
so  readily  buried.  America  and  the  Europe- 
an Community,  the  principal  offenders, 
grow  ever  more  desperate  for  ways  to  dump 
farm  surpluses. 

Farm  law  now  gives  the  Administration 
the  option  of  sweetening  private  export 
deals  with  Iwnuses  from  Government  stock- 
piles. This  sutjsidy  has  tieen  used  to  rid  the 
larder  of  some  rice,  sugar  and  grain.  But  the 
biggest  potential  customers  for  wheat. 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  ineligible, 
having  been  designated  "unfriendly "  coun- 
tries by  President  Reagan.  That  is  why 
grain  belt  legislators,  led  by  Rot>ert  Dole, 
the  Senate  majority  leader,  want  to  force 
the  President's  hand. 

It  is  far  from  clear  that  selling  food  Ijelow 
cost  to  the  Russians  serves  America's  strate- 
gic interests.  But  the  folly  of  this  case  is  evi- 
dent. Sul>sidizing  grain  exports  would  slam 
the  Australian  economy,  already  suffering 
from  the  depression  in  commodity  prices. 
Besides,  the  sulisidies  could  harm  American 
farmers.  Their  gain  in  market  share  might 
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be  more  than  offset  by  the  resulting  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  wheat  exported  without 
subsidy. 

The  broader  policy  issue  isn't  so  simple. 
America  subsidizes  some  farm  exports.  But 
it's  a  minor  sinner  compared  with  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  Europe's  generous  price 
support  system  has  created  mountainous 
surpluses  of  grain,  sugar  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts—and with  them,  pressure  to  export  the 
surpluses  for  whatever  the  market  will 
bring.  Ten  years  ago,  these  surpluses  might 
have  been  absort>ed  by  food-importing  coun- 
tries. Today,  thanks  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  in  China  and  India, 
world  markets  are  choked  and  prices  are 
chronically  depressed. 

As  a  policy,  dumping  food  is  senseless. 
Export  subsidies  are  far  more  costly  than 
compensating  farmers  directly,  with  cash. 
And  in  the  few  months  since  the  American 
program  was  authorized,  subsidies  have  cre- 
ated bitter  conflicts  with  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines  as  well  as  Australia. 

The  single  logical  argument  for  American 
export  subsidies  is  to  impel  Europe  to  bar- 
gain. Thus  far  it  hasn't  worked.  Britain 
would  happily  agree  to  end  food  dumping, 
but  conservative  Governments  in  Prance 
and  West  Germany  remain  too  dependent 
on  their  farm  votes  to  accept  economic  ra- 
tionality. This  leaves  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration with  the  job  of  pressing  the  Europe- 
ans for  concessions  without  committing 
America  to  the  self-defeating  course  of  com- 
petitive subsidy.  That  is  no  easy  task.  Nei- 
ther is  any  sensible  reform  of  agricultural 
policy. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL MEDICAL  INSURANCE 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IH  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
expand  Medicare  by  offering  its  beneficiaries 
two  additional  Supplementary  Medical  Insur- 
ance options.  This  tnll  is  primarily  designed  to 
protect  the  elderly  from  risir>g  cost  sharing  re- 
quirements that  have  increased  rapidly  over 
the  past  decade.  This  proposal  not  only  will 
reduce  oot-of-pocket  costs  for  the  elderly  and 
eliminate  much  of  the  confusion  for  both  con- 
sumers and  providers,  but  will  not  result  in  any 
additional  costs  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  first  option  would  allow  beneficiaries  to 
purchase  more  comprehensive  coverage  of 
services  under  Medicare  parts  A  and  B.  The 
secorKi  option  would  permit  beneficiaries  to 
purchase  coverage  for  outpatient  perscription 
drugs  used  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
illnesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  our  Nation  celebrated 
ttie  20th  anniversary  of  the  Medicare  Program. 
Enacted  in  1 965  to  alleviate  the  serious  health 
care  financing  problems  faced  by  growing 
rajmbers  of  older  persons,  Medicare  has 
emerged  as  the  premiere  Federal  health  pro- 
gram in  this  country.  At  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage, the  cost  of  basic  health  care  was 
beyond  tfie  reach  of  many  okler  Americans. 
On  average,  the  elderly  were  paying  a  sub- 
stantial percent  of  their  income  for  health 
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care,  and  their  ability  to  maintain  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  was  slowly  eroding. 

Without  question,  Medicare  has  been  of  im- 
mense assistance  to  older  persons  over  the 
past  two  decades.  Since  its  enactment.  Feder- 
al spending  for  Medicare  has  risen  from  S7 
billion  in  1966  to  an  estiamted  $75  billion  in 
outlays  projectkjns  for  1986.  Despite  this  tre- 
mendous growth,  health  care  expenditures  not 
paid  by  the  program  have  been  rising  steadily 
as  a  percent  of  the  average  older  person's 
income.  By  1984,  health  spending  not  paid  by 
Medicare  again  equaled  1 5  percent  of  the  av- 
erage older  persons  income— almost  equal  to 
the  share  paid  by  the  elderly  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Medicare  Program.  Translated 
to  actual  dollars,  direct  out-of-pocket  health 
care  expenses  averaged  $1,575  per  person  in 
1984,  even  with  Medicare.  For  all  too  many 
Medicare  beneficiaries,  the  cost  of  an  acute 
and  serious  illness  has  once  again  become 
catastrophic. 

Not  only  has  the  financial  burden  for  the  el- 
deriy  increased,  but  the  tremendous  growth  of 
Medicare  expenditures  in  the  last  decade  has 
placed  severe  strain  on  the  Federal  tMJdget. 
Figures  released  this  week  revealed  that 
today  spending  for  health  care  In  the  United 
States  rose  8.9  percent  last  year,  5  percent 
higher  than  the  overall  Consumer  Price  Index 
of  3.9  percent.  By  contrast,  benefit  payments 
under  the  Medicare  Program  increased  faster 
than  overall  health  spending.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Medicare  payments  rose  12.2  percent  last 
year.  Inflationary  health  costs  and  mounting 
pressures  for  deficit  reductions  have  made 
Medicare  a  prime  target  for  budget  cuts. 

Originally  intended  to  cover  80  percent  of 
the  elderiy's  medical  expenses.  Medicare  cur- 
rently pays  less  than  half  of  older  Americans' 
health  care  bill.  The  elderly  must  pay  a  variety 
of  deductibles,  coinsurance,  and  physician 
charges  in  excess  of  what  Medicare  considers 
reasonable  in  the  case  of  unassigned  claims. 
In  order  to  deal  with  this  "gap"  in  coverage,  a 
piecemeal  system  of  private  Insurance  has  de- 
veloped to  help  pay  for  expenses  not  reim- 
bursed by  the  existing  Federal  program. 

Currently,  about  two-thirds  of  Medicare 
beneficiaries  have  enrolled  in  private  "medi- 
gap"  insurance.  Although  these  supplemental 
insurance  programs  have  helped,  the  cost  of 
this  protection  is  often  very  high  and  the 
extent  of  coverage  can  vary  tremendously. 

Over  the  years,  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  has  examined  various  "medi- 
gap"  programs,  and  has  generally  determined 
that  such  private  Insurance  can  help  to  insu- 
late individuals  from  health  costs  not  covered 
by  Medicare.  Unfortuantely,  the  committee 
also  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the  elderly 
population  is  confused  at>out  various  types  of 
supplementary  health  Insurance,  and  often 
purchase  policies  that  are  duplicative  or  of 
little  use  when  actually  needed. 

In  the  past  I  have  authored  and  actively 
supported  legislation  to  expand  Medicare  t>en- 
efits  and  reduce  costsharing.  Yet,  the  current 
climate  of  fiscal  restraint  renders  such  propos- 
als diffkjult— if  not  impossible.  Thus,  if  we 
cannot  expand  ktenefits  the  least  we  can  do  is 
ensure  that  Medicare  t}eneficiaries  get  the 
best  coverage  they  can  for  the  money  they 
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have  to  sper>d.  This  is  the  central  purpose  of 
my  bill.  Its  specific  provisions  are  as  follows. 

First,  each  individual  that  chooses  to  enroll 
in  the  SMI,  or  part  B  program,  would  t)e  given 
the  opportunity  to  voluntarily  select  additional 
insurance  coverage  for  most  costsharing  re- 
quirements under  both  parts  A  and  B.  This 
medigap  coverage  would  Include  all  but  the 
first  hospital  deductible  in  a  given  year,  all  co- 
payments  for  hospital  care  above  the  60th 
day,  and  all  hospital  care  beyond  the  60th  life- 
time day.  All  complicated  spell  of  illness  re- 
quirements would  be  eliminated.  In  addition, 
the  20  percent  part  B  coinsurance  require- 
ment would  be  covered  up  to  the  reasonable 
charge  level  allowed  by  Medicare.  Enrollee 
premiums  for  this  optional  comprehensive  in- 
surance coverage  would  be  calculated  by 
Medicare  actuaries  to  reflect  the  actual  cost 
of  coverage.  No  new  payroll  tax  or  Federal 
general  revenues  would  t>e  required.  The  pri- 
mary advantage  to  the  t>eneficiary  would  be 
the  low  cost  of  the  premium,  better  coverage, 
and  less  confusion  about  their  benefits.  If  im- 
plemented immediately,  the  cost  of  the  com- 
prehensive coverage  option  would  t>e  about 
$20  per  month— an  amount  considerably 
lower  than  medigap  insurers  charge  for  similar 
coverage. 

The  second  part  of  this  legislation  would 
allow  each  individual  who  chooses  to  enroll  in 
the  SMI  program  a  one-time  opportunity  to 
voluntarily  select  coverage  of  outpatient  drugs 
used  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  illnesses.  As 
with  the  first  option,  enrollee  premiums  would 
be  calculated  by  the  actuaries  to  reflect  the 
actual  cost  of  coverage.  A  restricted  drug  ben- 
efit formula  would  t>e  developed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  as  well  as 
a  prospective  payment  rate,  and  claim  proc- 
essing system  In  which  druggists  would  t>e  re- 
quired to  take  assignment  for  the  payment  of 
covered  drugs.  This  SMI  drug  option  would 
afford  important  protection  against  the  heavy 
costs  of  long-term  disease.  We  estimate  that 
the  premium  would  be  about  $9.40  per  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tielieve  this  legislation  offers 
substantial  advantages  to  both  consumers 
and  providers  of  health  care.  Clearly,  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would  save  Medicare 
benefrciaries  money.  Additionally,  the  proposal 
would  also  be  easy  to  administer  because 
Medicare  already  collects  premiums  and  pays 
bills.  Hospitals  would  no  longer  need  to  be  tiill 
collectors  in  their  efforts  to  collect  deductibles 
and  copayments.  Finally,  physicians  who  take 
assignment  would  have  all  SMI  benefits  co- 
ordinated by  Medicare,  thus  eliminating  some 
of  their  administrative  costs  and  difficulties. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  I  do  not  view  my 
bill  as  a  solution  to  the  health  care  financing 
problems  facing  our  Nation's  elderly.  The 
costsharing  burden  placed  on  older  persons 
under  the  present  program  is  intolerable  and 
must  be  removed.  The  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  has  already  begun  an 
initiative  to  study  optkins  for  catastrophic 
medrcal  insurance.  In  the  next  few  months  the 
HHS  task  force  will  be  submitting  their  find- 
ings and  recommendations  for  conskleration.  I 
look  forward  to  examining  this  report  carefully. 

In  the  meantime,  my  legislation  is  designed 
to  ease  the  finaricial  problems  faced  by  older 
citizens  in  meeting  their  basic  daily  needs.  It  is 
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one  way  that  we  can  act  to  guarantee  that  the 
gains  they  have  made  will  not  be  eroded.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 


NATIONAL  ARTS  WEEK 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  Mr.  Coelho,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  which  would  designate  the 
week  of  November  16,  1986  as  National  Arts 
Week.  National  Arts  Week  was  first  held  last 
Septemt)er,  in  conjunction  with  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  to  celebrate  the  arts  in  America,  and  it  is 
important  that  we  continue  this  effort.  During 
this  week,  many  special  events  and  perform- 
ances are  held  to  celebrate  America's  rich 
and  diverse  artistic  heritage,  to  focus  attention 
on  the  importance  of  the  arts  to  our  way  of 
life,  and  to  encourage  corporate  and  individual 
investment  in  artistic  activities. 

The  arts  in  America  give  expression  to  our 
national  identity  and  contribute  to  our  national 
mental  health.  If  we  examine  the  spectrum  of 
Individual  and  group  artistic  expression  in  the 
United  States,  we  find  we  are  glimpsing  our 
past  and  our  present;  we  are  viewing  the  soul 
of  our  Nation,  with  its  wonderful  ethnic  and 
social  diversity.  In  fact,  the  sum  of  this  expres- 
sion is  America.  The  arts  let  us  stand  apart 
from  the  sometimes  grim  realities  of  life,  to 
escape  and  to  refresh  our  spirit.  Paradoxically, 
the  arts  also  allow  us  an  increased  under- 
standing of  the  human  condition. 

In  its  first  year,  National  Arts  Week  1985 
was  very  successful;  more  than  800  public 
arts  events  took  place  in  each  of  the  50 
States,  with  100  proclamations  from  Gover- 
nors and  mayors  across  the  country.  This 
year,  we  hoF>e  for  even  greater  support,  and 
plan  to  focus  particular  attention  to  arts  on  the 
local  level,  in  cities  and  towns  as  large  as 
New  York  City  and  as  small  as  Petaluma,  CA. 
By  doing  so,  we  can  help  create  a  permanent 
base  of  community  support  for  the  arts  which 
can  sustain  them  in  this  era  of  decreasing  na- 
tional funding. 

The  entire  U.S.  arts  community  has  joined 
to  support  National  Arts  Week  1986,  in  a 
public/private  partnership  that  encompasses 
Federal  and  State  arts  agencies,  a  special 
Corporate  Committee,  national  arts  groups, 
arts  services  organizations,  and  especially 
local  arts  groups. 

The  Corporate  Committee,  which  articulates 
the  support  of  American  business  for  the  arts, 
is  headed  by  Paul  Elicker,  chainnan  of  SCM 
Corp.  The  Corporate  Committee  is  very  signifi- 
cant, as  it  represents  a  firm  commitment  from 
the  private  sector. 

Also  vitally  important  is  the  existing  support 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  with- 
out which  National  Arts  Week  could  not  take 
place.  We  can  also  count  on  the  participation 
of  two  other  major  public  arts  groups,  the  Na- 
tranal  Association  of  State  Arts  Agencies  and 
the  National  Associatk>n  of  Local  Arts  Agen- 
cies, to  make  the  week  a  success.  In  addition. 
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members  of  the  Committee  of  National  Arts 
Service  Organizations  will  be  promoting  this 
effort. 

Well-known  artists,  from  many  diverse  disci- 
plines, are  already  involved  as  members  of  a 
Committee  of  Artists.  The  committee,  chaired 
by  Leonard  Bernstein,  includes  musical  lumi- 
naries such  as  Isaac  Stern,  Beveriy  Sills,  Ella 
Fitzgerald,  and  Cab  Calloway;  stars  of  stage 
and  screen  such  as  Helen  Hayes,  Theodore 
Bikel,  and  Clint  Eastwood;  writers  such  as 
James  Michener,  Ralph  Ellison,  and  Eudora 
Welty;  and  designers  such  as  I.M.  Pel  and 
Isamu  Noguchi,  to  name  only  a  few. 

By  showing  our  support  for  National  Arts 
Week  1 986,  we  can  give  additional  imp>etus  to 
the  celebration,  thereby  not  only  promoting 
private,  State,  and  local  artistic  activities,  but 
also  encouraging  corporate  and  individual  in- 
vestment in  the  arts  as  well.  I  urge  you  to  join 
with  me  in  this  effort  by  cosponsoring  this  im- 
portant legislation. 


THE  SUBMERGED  LANDS 
UNCERTAINTY  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  is  intended 
to  clarify  authorities  for  submerged  lands  con- 
veyances in  the  State  of  Alaska  pursuant  to 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  and  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  Both  of  these 
statutes  provide  the  acreage  entitlements  for 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  Alaska  Native  Corpo- 
rations. Unfortunately,  uncertainty  arose  some 
time  ago  over  the  profjer  survey  methodology 
used  to  determine  the  chargeability  of  sub- 
merged lands  acreages  against  total  acreage 
entitlements. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will  resolve 
this  uncertainty  by  requiring  the  application  of 
survey  rules  which  are  applicable  to  all  States. 
These  rules  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  are  following  the  procedures  outlined  in 
a  memorandum  of  agreement  executed  in 
March  1984. 

In  addition  to  specifying  the  use  of  survey 
rules,  the  legislation  also  repeals  a  statute  of 
limitations  contained  in  the  Alaska  National  In- 
terest Lands  Conservation  Act  which  man- 
dates the  time  limits  for  the  filing  of  certain 
actions  between  the  State  of  Alaska  and 
Alaska  Native  Corporations. 

Under  section  901,  the  State  of  Alaska  is 
required  to  file  civil  actions  challenging  land 
conveyances  to  Alaska  Native  villages  where 
the  ownership  of  lands  underiying  navigable 
waters  remains  in  dispute. 

Due  to  continued  uncertainty  over  naviga- 
bility determinations  in  Alaska,  the  State  of 
Alaska  has  indicated  it  intends  to  file  multiple 
lawsuits  against  each  of  the  180  villages  in 
Alaska.  The  purpose  of  the  suits  would  be 
solely  to  meet  the  statute  of  limitations  re- 
quirements of  section  901,  which  requires 
suits  to  be  filed  to  preserve  rights  claimed  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  vwthin  6  years  from  con- 
veyance. 
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Last  year.  President  Reagan  signed  into  law 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  statute  of  limitatk>ns 
contained  in  Anilca.  I  had  sought  the  exten- 
sion to  provkJe  more  time  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive resolution  of  the  submerged  lands 
substantive  issues.  I  t)elieve  this  legislation  re- 
solves those  issues  justly  and  falriy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  supported  by 
the  State  of  Alaska,  the  Department  of  ttie  In- 
terior, and  Alaska  Native  Corporations.  It  is 
quite  similar  to  legislation  pending  in  the  other 
body  which  has  been  introduced  by  Senators 
MuRKOwsKi  and  Stevens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  establish  a  con- 
gressional mandate  which  resolves  the  sub- 
merged lands  uncertainty  in  Alaska.  There 
have  been  extensive  discussions  on  resolu- 
tions of  this  issue  by  the  staff  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  Justk;e  and 
fairness  dictate  that  Congress  live  up  to  the 
acreage  entitlements  stated  in  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  and  the  Alaska  Nativf  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  especially  where,  as  nere,  we 
can  do  so  merely  by  applying  the  rules  which 
are  applied  to  all  other  States.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islatkjn. 


THE  GOALS  OF  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ground- 
swell  of  congressional  support  for  and  interest 
in  tax  reform  has  been  based  on  an  expecta- 
tion that  any  comprehensive  measure  would 
achieve  three  goals:  to  reduce  tax  rates 
across  the  board,  take  a  substantial  number 
of  the  working  poor  off  the  tax  rolls,  and  pro- 
vide incentives  for  economic  growth  and  job 
creation. 

The  Senate  plan,  the  starting  point  for  the 
House/Senate  conference,  certainly  reduces 
tax  rates  and  would  remove  the  tax  burden  of 
an  estimated  6  million  low-income  individuals. 
However,  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Home  News 
of  central  New  Jersey  accurately  points  out 
the  dangerous  possibility  that  conferees  may 
neglect  incentives  for  economic  expansion  in 
their  attempt  to  Insure  fairness  for  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers.  Particularty  insightful 
is  the  newspaper's  observation  that  the  lag 
between  the  effective  date  for  certain  new 
rules  and  the  lower  tax  rates  could  actually 
raise  some  people's  taxes.  The  decline  in  the 
rate  of  growth  now  being  projected  for  tfie 
coming  year  would  only  be  exacerbated  by 
the  $23  billion  in  additional  taxes  the  time-lag 
would  produrs.  Its  a  dirty  trick  to  play  on  the 
American  taxpayers  and  will  be  counterpro- 
ductive for  our  efforts  to  promote  economic 
growth.  The  Home  News  editorial  follows: 
Growth  is  the  Watchword 

As  the  Senate  and  House  tax  conferees 
get  down  to  work  today,  the  promise  on 
almost  everyone's  lips  is  that  the  final  tax- 
overhaul  bill  will  contain  greater  tax  relief 
for  the  middle  class  than  the  Senate  bill, 
without  any  significant  increase  in  the 
Senate  bill's  two  individual  tax  rates.  Re- 
warding middle-income  Americans  (however 
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middle-income  is  ultimately  defined)  and 
protecting  the  Senate's  15  percent  and  27 
percent  tax  rates  have  become  the  comer- 
stones  of  this  historic  tax-reform  initiative. 
But  it  is  vital  that  the  conferees  not  give 
short  shrift  to  a  third  element— promoting 
economic  growth. 

"We  don't  want  to  fall  into  this  trap  of 
playing  to  the  audience  to  such  a  degree 
that  we  hurt  economic  growth."  Treasury 
Secretary  James  Baker  warned  this  weelt. 
"We  don't  want  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg." 

It  could  happen  all  too  easily. 

This  year's  economic  growth  figures  al- 
ready are  about  two  percentage  points 
below  the  Reagan  administration's  January 
forecast,  and  the  economy's  sluggishness  is 
making  economists  and  investors  nervous. 
It's  also  forcing  the  government  to  revise- 
upward— its  deficit  projections  for  fiscal 
1987. 

A  remarkably  pessimistic  Budget  Director 
James  Miller  conceded  this  week  that  Uncle 
Sam  could  end  the  current  fiscal  year  with 
yet  another  record  deficit— this  time  in  "the 
neighborhood  of  (220  billion. "  And  in  that 
neighborhood,  all  bets  are  off  about  the 
willingness  of  Congress  and  the  president  to 
accept  budget  cuts  necessary  to  meet 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  targets. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  this  cloudier- 
with-chance-of-storms  economic  forecast, 
the  tax  conferees  need  to  keep  a  weather- 
eye  on  the  impact  of  their  tax-changes  on 
businesses.  Treasury  Secretary  Baker,  for 
example,  worries  that  additional  tax-relief 
for  the  middle  class  may  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  stingier  rules  on  corporation  depre- 
ciation write-offs,  which  would  discourage 
business  investment  and  economic  growth. 
And  there's  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
need  to  make  both  the  new  tax  rules  and 
the  new  tax  rates  effective  on  the  same 
date,  instead  of  holding  off  the  new,  lower 
tax  rates  until  six  months  after  the  new  de- 
duction-eliminating rules  go  into  effect. 

New  Jersey  Sen.  Bill  Bradley,  who  will  be 
one  of  the  key  players  in  the  tax  confer- 
ence, wants  to  change  the  rule/rate  time-lag 
that  would  result  in  a  tax  increase  next  year 
for  many  people.  "You  want  this  tax  over- 
haul to  be  popular,"  he  says.  "You  want 
people  to  say.  This  is  terrific'  So  you've  got 
to  be  sure  that  the  first  tax  bill  shows  your 
best  face,  not  your  worst." 

And  more  than  that,  the  tax  writers  have 
to  make  sure  they  don't  add  to  the  econo- 
my's slowdown  with  the  drag  of  a  $23  billion 
tax  increase  that  the  time-lag  would 
produce. 

The  tax  conferees  have  a  historic  opportu- 
nity to  clean  up  a  preference-laden  tax  code 
and  institute  rules  that  are  fairer  and  sim- 
pler. But  they  also  must  make  certain  that 
the  tax  overhaul  encourages  economic 
growth. 


DRUG  TRADE  ELIMINATION  ACT 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IK  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
news  on  increased  cooperation  between  Bo- 
livia and  the  United  States  on  Bolivia's  co- 
caine trafficking  has  shed  much  needed  light 
on  an  issue  of  critical  importance  to  our 
Nation — eliminatir>g  illegal  drugs  and  narcotics 
at  their  source. 
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Ongoing  efforts  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  have  been  made  to  eradi- 
cate poppy  plants,  marijuana  plants,  and  coca 
leaves  overseas,  but  much  more  remains  to 
be  done.  Despite  attempts  to  eliminate  drug 
imports  into  this  country,  they  are  still  largely 
uncontrolled— Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  Pakistan 
are  just  a  few  countries  reported  to  have  in- 
creased drug  crops. 

Stronger  action  must  t>e  taken  with  Con- 
gress becoming  a  more  and  more  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  process,  which  is  why  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Drug  Trade  Elimination  Act.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  tie  most-fa- 
vored-nation and  preferential  trade  treatment 
to  progress  made  by  other  countries  to  elimi- 
nate their  involvement  in  producing,  process- 
ing and  transporting  illicit  drugs.  I  am  sure  that 
once  countries  realize  the  devastating  impact 
of  losing  these  valuable  trade  benefits,  they 
will  implement  the  necessary  tough  measures 
to  stop  the  exporting  of  illicit  drugs  into  our 
country. 
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country  the  importance  of  finding  a  cure  for 
Crohn's  disease.  Through  the  Meyer  Blinders 
of  the  world,  we  will  be  able  to  do  this. 


CROHN'S  DISEASE 


HON.  HARRY  REID 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  suffer 
needlessly  because  of  a  common,  but  not  well 
known  disease.  Often  misdiagnosed  as  ano- 
rexia, ulcers,  or  psychosomatic  problems,  it  at- 
tacks the  intestines,  producing  diarrhea, 
cramps,  weight  loss,  pain  and  fever. 

The  most  frequent  victims  are  young 
people,  often  in  their  twenties.  It  retards  the 
growth  of  many  of  the  10,000  children  it  at- 
tacks, and  is  linked  to  various  forms  of  arthri- 
tis. 

The  name  of  the  disease  is  Crohn's.  There 
is  no  cure. 

A  Crohn's  patient  will  go  through  periods  of 
remission.  There  is,  of  course,  the  fear  that 
the  painful  symptoms  could  return  at  any  time. 
Medications  can  control  the  symptoms,  but 
the  disease  can  destroy  the  gastrointestinal 
tract  to  the  point  that  the  body  can  no  longer 
absorb  nourishment. 

Crohn's  is  often  treated  by  surgery;  but 
even  after  successful  medical  and  surgical 
therapy  the  relapse  rate  is  75  to  80  percent. 

Very  little  has  been  done  to  find  a  cure  for 
Crohn's.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Meyer 
Blinder  of  Denver,  CO,  scientists  are  now  pro- 
gressing toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  Blinder,  the  president  of  the  investment 
banking  firm  Blinder,  Robinson  and  Co.,  has 
pledged  $1  million  to  eradicate  this  dread  dis- 
ease. Of  the  amount  pledged,  $850,000  has 
already  been  given  to  UCLA  where  work  is 
currently  t}eir)g  done  to  find  a  cure. 

Known  for  this  and  other  philanthropic  en- 
deavors, Mr.  Blinder  has  developed  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  charity.  The  researchers  at 
UCLA  opine  that  he  had  done  more  to  eradi- 
cate Crohn's  disease  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world. 

As  representatives  of  our  various  congres- 
sional districts,  we  should  thank  Mr.  Meyer 
Blinder  for  his  selfless  efforts.  We  should  also 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this 


A  RESOLUTION  COMMEMORAT- 
ING 'NATIONAL  HOUSING 
WEEK" 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  pleasure 
today  to  introduce  a  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  October  19-26,  1986,  as  "National 
Housing  Week." 

It  is  no  secret  that  a  strong  housing  industry 
is  a  critical  building  block  in  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. Since  World  War  II,  the  housing  industry 
has  led  our  country's  economic  recovery  from 
each  recession.  Initial  jobs  opening  in  the 
lumber  and  construction  industries  have  set 
off  a  wave  of  market  needs  in  the  appliance, 
real  estate,  and  furniture  industries.  And  today 
the  housing  industry  maintains  its  leading  role 
toward  recovery  with  new  jobs,  new  wages, 
and  community  pride. 

Housing  is  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to 
the  health  and  vitality  of  the  Nation's  econo- 
my. In  calendar  year  1985  alone,  the  value  of 
all  new  housing  was  $113.5  billion,  resulting  in 
an  estimated  2.5  million  man-years  of  direct 
employment.  In  turn,  those  workers  paid  $1 7.6 
billion  in  Federal  income  taxes  and  $3  billion 
in  State  and  local  taxes.  It  is  estimated  that 
housing-related  industries  contributed  approxi- 
mately $171.5  billion  to  the  Nation's  econo- 
my—compnsing  about  5  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  [GNP]  in  1985. 

Housing  and  homeownership  are  fundamen- 
tal to  the  character  of  our  Nation  and  our  eco- 
nomic system.  To  provide  decent  and  afford- 
able housing  is  to  provide  access  to  the 
American  dream  for  millions  of  families  across 
the  country.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  allows 
the  families  the  opportunity  to  get  a  piece  of 
the  rock.  Homeownership— and  the  ability  to 
achieve  that  goal— is  fundamental  to  our  na- 
tional character  and  the  foundation  of  our 
communities. 

When  housing  prospers,  America  prospers. 
Yet,  housing's  strength  continues  to  be  threat- 
ened by  uncontrolled  Federal  budget  deficits. 
The  housing  industry  and  America's  homebuy- 
ers  have  shared  my  concern  about  the  need 
for  immediate  action  to  reduce  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  Indeed,  slashing  the  deficit  is 
perhaps  the  most  productive  thing  we  can  do 
to  recognize  housing  and  all  that  it  stands  for. 

For  4  years  now,  these  deficits  have 
sapped  the  underlying  strength  of  our  econo- 
my, stifled  investment  and  damaged  housing. 
Housing  has  willingly  borne  its  fair  share— and 
more — of  the  cuts  in  domestic  spending  to 
bring  the  deficit  under  control.  While  there's 
no  question  that  we  must  address  the  deficit 
crisis  if  we  are  to  avoid  arrother  round  of  dam- 
agingly  high  interest  rates,  we  must  not 
delude  ourselves  into  believing  that  the  de- 
struction of  productive  housing  programs — 
that  help  generate  revenues— is  the  answer. 

The  passage  of  this  resolutksn  commemo- 
rating "National  Housing  Week"  is  an  appro- 
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priate  time  to  reaffirm  our  historical  commit- 
ment to  housing  and  homeownership  and  to 
recognize  the  economic  opportunities  created 
by  a  vibrant  housing  market 


STOP  THE  VISITOR  TAX 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONTANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  repeal  the  month  old  au- 
thority of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to  charge 
special  user  fees  for  passengers  and  commer- 
cial vehicles  entering  the  country.  My  bill 
would  repeal  the  authority  to  charge  and  col- 
lect certain  port  of  entry  custom  fees. 

The  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1985  contained  provisions  au- 
thorizing the  U.S.  Customs  Sen/ice  to  charge 
user  fees  to  cover  expenses  incun-ed  by  proc- 
essing arrivals  at  ports  of  entry.  Since  July  7 
fees  are  being  assessed  on  the  arrival  of 
commercial  vessels  over  100  net  tons  ($397), 
trucks  ($5),  trains  ($5  per  car),  private  yachts, 
boats,  and  general  aviation  ($25  per  year)  and 
on  passengers  arriving  on  commercial  aircraft, 
trains,  and  vessels  ($5  for  countries  other 
than  Canada,  Mexico,  and  adjacent  islands). 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  fees  assessed  to 
private  vessels  and  aircraft  and  to  passengers 
arriving  via  commercial  carrier.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  estimates  that  approxi- 
mately $180  million  will  be  picked  from  the 
pockets  of  visitors  arriving  in  the  United 
States.  Why  should  an  extra  $180  million  be 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  these  people? 

Charging  customs  fees  is  an  irresponsible 
and  precedent-setting  law.  These  fees  penal- 
ize the  individual  and  make  him  carry  the 
burden  of  what  should  be  a  sen/ice  of  the 
United  States.  The  users  of  the  customs  sen/- 
ices  are  the  citizens  who  are  entitled  to  border 
protection.  Border  inspection  is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility not  a  special  service. 

If  we  are  going  to  control  deficits,  we  must 
cut  spending.  We  shouldn't  resort  to  custom 
fees  as  a  backdoor  revenue-raising  tactic  to 
balance  the  budget. 

I  urge  you  to  cosponsor  my  bill  and  to  voice 
your  opF>osition  to  these  fees. 
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Michael  Daniel  Rudess,  husband  of  Nicky 
Rudess,  proud  father  of  Melinda  Rudess,  and 
son  of  Sharon  arnj  Rot)ert  Rudess  of  Oregon, 
OH,  was  19  years  old,  well  on  his  way  to  a 
distinguished  career  in  the  military.  I  know  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives join  me  in  saluting  Michael  Daniel 
Rudess  for  his  brave  service  to  our  country. 
We  share  in  the  grief  his  family  is  experienc- 
ing. 

This  is  especially  painful  for  me  t>ecause  of 
my  close  personal  friendship  with  Michael's 
family.  On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  people  of  Ohio's  Ninth  Dis- 
trict, I  extend  the  Nation's  heartfelt  condo- 
lences to  the  family  of  Michael  Rudess.  We 
hope  that  the  sorrow  soon  passes  and  is  re- 
placed with  bright  memories  of  a  truly  gifted 
and  special  young  man  who  served  his  coun- 
try in  one  of  its  most  distinguished  branches, 
the  Airborne  Rangers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  DANIEL 
RUDESS 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  us  has 
a  profound  respect  for  those  who  serve  our 
Nation  in  the  military.  We  take  pride  in  their 
accomplishments.  We  are  saddened  when 
tragedy  occurs.  This  week,  Sp4c.  Michael 
Daniel  Rudess,  from  my  district,  was  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  as  an  Airtxjrne  Ranger,  during 
the  U.S.  Army  Desert  Warfare  Exercise  at  the 
Dugway  Provirig  Grounds  in  Utah.  Specialist 
Fourth  Class  Rudess  was  killed  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  his  military  service  to  our 
Nation. 


RULE  ON  H.R.  3810,  THE  IMMI- 
GRATION CONTROL  AND  LE- 
GALIZATION AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSia 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  inform  my  colleagues  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on 
Wednesday,  July  30,  1986,  favorably  ordered 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
H.R.  3810,  the  Immigration  Control  and  Legal- 
ization Amendments  Act  of  1 986. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice,  pursuant  to  the  rules 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  that  I  have  been 
instructed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation  with  regard  to 
those  provisions  under  its  jurisdiction  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  M. 
SKURLA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  George  M.  Skurta,  president  of 
the  Goimman  Corp.,  who  retired  yesterday 
after  42  years  of  service  to  tfie  corporation. 

Mr.  Skuria,  a  resident  of  Woodbury  in  Long 
Island's  Third  Congressional  District,  rose 
through  a  series  of  engineering  and  operation- 
al posts  to  the  presidency  of  Grumman.  He 
became  president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.  in  1974,  was 
elected  to  the  Goimman  ciorp.  board  and 
became  the  parent  company's  president  last 
year. 

Like  so  many  others  who  have  served  with 
Goimman,  Mr.  Skuria  had  an  instrumental  role 
in  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  inspiring  chap- 
ters in  our  Nation's  history.  In  1965,  as  direc- 
tor of  operatkjns  for  Grumman  at  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center,  he  led  a  1,600-member  team 
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through  its  paces  as  the  final  pre-flight  tests 
for  the  Apollo  Lunar  Excursion  Module  were 
conducted.  This  spacecraft,  of  course,  took 
men  to  the  lunar  surface  for  the  first  time  in 
1969  and  many  subsequent  times  thereafter. 
The  Lunar  Excursion  Module  was  desigr>ed 
and  developed  by  the  Grumman  Corp. 

But  t}eyond  his  accomplishments  within 
Grumman,  Mr.  Skuria  also  has  t>een  an  out- 
standing member  of  his  community,  holding 
memberships  in  various  professional  societies 
and  civic  organizations.  He  has  received  nu- 
merous awards  as  a  distinguished  citizen  and 
respected  member  of  his  fiekl. 

I'm  sure  my  colleagues  join  with  me  today 
in  wishing  Mr.  Skuria  a  long  aruj  happy  retire- 
ment after  years  of  dedicated  service  to  a  cor- 
poration which  stands  as  a  cornerstone  of 
economic  prosperity  on  Long  Island. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
IVA  KISOR-REED 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  honor  here 
today  Iva  Kisor-Reed— a  longtime  public  serv- 
ant who  is  now  retiring  after  1 1  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Federal  Information 
Center. 

Ms.  Kisor-Reed  is  a  native  of  Arkansas  and 
the  mother  of  three  children.  Her  career  with 
the  Federal  Government  has  spanned  through 
three  decades,  beginning  in  1964  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Shortly  thereafter,  she 
took  a  position  with  the  2034th  Communica- 
tions Squadon  at  Mather  Air  Force  Base  and 
3  years  later  became  a  career  Federal  em- 
ployee. 

In  1975,  Ms.  Kisor-Reed  accepted  a  job 
with  the  Federal  Information  Center.  That  po- 
sition offered  what  she  considered  to  be  the 
perfect  environment  for  service  to  the  public. 
An  example  of  the  dedication  with  which  she 
approached  her  work  can  be  seen  in  her  ef- 
forts to  continue  taking  classes  throughout  her 
tenure  with  the  Government  in  areas  applica- 
ble to  her  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  regret  the  loss  of  such 
a  truly  dedicated  public  servant,  I  offer  Ms. 
Kisor-Reed  only  the  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
retirement  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  her  years 
of  service. 


SHEILA  BROWNLEE.  AN 
OUTSTANDING  COACH 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  wouW  like  to  reflect  on  the  outstanding 
job  Sheila  Brownlee  has  done  as  a  high 
school  cheerieading  coach  in  Michigan. 

Sheila  Brownlee  began  her  coaching  career 
in  1971  at  St.  Clair  Shores  Lakeview,  where 
she  was  once  a  cheerieader.  During  the  next 
10  years  she  led  the  team  to  numerous  victo- 
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ries.  In  both  1978  and  1979,  the  team  finished 
first  runner  up  to  the  National  Grand  title.  The 
followtrtg  year,  Coach  Brownlee's  team  cap- 
tured its  first  National  Grand  title  and  went  on 
to  capture  the  title  again  in  1981.  The  team 
soon  achieved  national  attention  by  perform- 
ing at  Disr>eyworid,  at  tf>e  Tangenne  Bowl  in 
1980.  and  at  the  Detroit  Lions  football  games 
from  1978  to  1981. 

In  recognition  of  her  dedication  and  strong 
commitnwnt  to  exceilence  in  teacfiing  arnj 
coaching  cfieerleading,  the  Lakeview  team 
nominated  Sheila  to  tfie  National  Cheerlead- 
ing  Hall  of  Fame.  She  was  chosen  to  receive 
this  great  honor  and  was  inducted  in  1981. 

After  taking  a  year  off  Ms.  Brownlee  re- 
sumed coaching  at  Utica  Ford.  She  led  tfie 
team  to  become  the  first  runr>er  up  in  the 
World  Championships.  The  following  year. 
Coach  Brownlee  accepted  a  position  at  Ponti- 
ac  Catfwiic.  This  job  was  definitely  a  new 
challenge  as  this  team  had  already  won  the 
State  championship  for  the  last  5  years. 
Sheila  continued  to  work  hard,  always  stnving 
for  perfection  and  always  encouraging  every 
member  on  the  team.  She  upheld  the  long- 
standing tradition  of  excellence  and  the  team 
rtmalned  State  champions  for  the  next  3 
years.  This  fine  schlevemeni  inspired  her  to 
meet  further  challenges  as  she  led  the  Ponti- 
ac  Catholic  team  to  win  the  United  States 
Cheeneading  Association  Triple  Crown,  the 
greatest  aocompllshnoent  in  the  world  of  high 
school  cheerteading,  by  winning  the  top  three 
places  at  the  Ail-American,  Natk)nal.  and 
Grand  National  Champtonships. 

Sheila  Brownlee.  a  talented  and  dedicated 
coach,  consistently  upheld  the  standards  of 
cheerteading.  Now  after  14  successful  years 
as  an  outstanding  cheerieading  coach.  Sheila 
is  retinng.  Although  she  will  continue  to  be  in- 
volved with  cheerieading  as  histonan  for  the 
Michigan  Cheerleadir>g  Coaches  Association, 
we  will  certainly  miss  her  dynamic  coaching 
and  ttie  excellent  leadership  that  she  has  dis- 
played. I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
commending  Coach  Sheila  Brownlee  on  the 
outstanding  job  she  has  done  as  a  coach  and 
leader  for  our  young  people. 


SALUTE  TO  OLD  BRIDGE.  NJ: 
BICENTENNIAL  COMMUNITY 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1,  1986 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  great  pieasure  to  inform  the  Congress 
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that  Old  Bridge,  NJ,  has  t)een  recognized  as 
one  of  the  first  15  "Designated  Bicentennial 
Communities"  in  the  Nation.  This  honor  was 
conferred  upon  Old  Bridge  Township  on  June 
21.  1986.  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Offk:ial  designation  can  only  be  conferred 
upon  a  community  after  its  elected  officials 
have  authorized  a  commission.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  outstanding  local  leaders  such  as 
Old  Bridge  Mayor  Russell  Azzarello  and  the 
members  of  the  township  council,  such  a 
commission  was  organized.  This  honor  is  a 
tribute  to  the  work  of  these  dedicated  local  of- 
ficials. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  role  tfiat  my  district 
will  be  playing  in  the  celebration  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  Constitution.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  local  governments  such  as  Old 
Bridge  will  be  active  in  educating  our  citizens 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  our  Nation,  and 
more  specifically,  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
our  unique  form  of  Government.  The  aware- 
ness of  young  Americans  regarding  our  herit- 
age and  our  system  of  Government  is  crucial 
to  the  survival  of  the  goals  of  the  Constitution. 

Working  together,  the  U.S.  Bicentennial 
Commission  and  local  communities  such  as 
Old  Bridge,  are  certain  to  produce  a  com- 
memoration of  the  Constitution  that  Is  memo- 
rable as  well  as  educationally  rewarding.  Once 
again.  I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  township  of  Old  Bridge  will  be 
making  to  this  experience. 


STANLEY  A.  PRONE 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  1.  1986 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, a  very  able  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Stanley 
A.  Frone.  was  lakl  to  rest  in  the  Calverton, 
NY.  Natk}nal  Cemetery.  Stanley's  untimely 
death  occurred  as  a  result  of  a  boating  acci- 
dent during  a  fishing  trip  with  a  friend,  who, 
unfortunately,  lost  his  life  as  well. 

Stanley  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  our  committee.  He  was  a 
Vietnam-era  veteran.  He  came  to  the  commit- 
tee about  18  months  ago  following  8  years  of 
service  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  During  his 
service  Stanley  was  awarded  the  Battle  "E" 
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Ribbon,  Sea  Service  Deployment  Ribbon,  and 
the  Good  Conduct  Medal  with  one  star. 

Stanley  was  a  key  member  of  the  commit- 
tee staff,  having  developed  an  expertise  in 
word  processing  and  computer  programming. 
His  extensive  computer  knowledge  has  greatly 
assisted  not  only  our  committee  but  all  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  He  played  a  major  role 
in  a  project  between  our  committee  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  that  will  improve  efficiency 
in  the  printing  of  committee  hearings  and  re- 
ports. His  efforts  will  lead  to  great  monetary 
savings  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Stanley  is  survived  by  his 
mother.  Barbara  Wright  of  Norfolk,  VA;  one 
sister,  Barbara  Frone,  and  two  brothers.  Vadis 
and  Jason  Frone. 

We  shall  miss  him. 


August  I  1986 
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ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OP  THE 
McCONAGHY  HOUSE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  KOUIt  or  RKPREfCNTATIVia 

FHday.  August  1, 1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  23,  Is  a 
special  day  for  the  residents  of  Hayward,  CA. 
The  McConaghy  House  "a  majestic  sampling 
of  yesteryear '  will  be  celebrating  its  100th  an- 
niversary. This  occasion  is  one  of  historical 
and  civic  pride. 

The  McConaghy  Estate  is  a  classic  Victori- 
an mansion,  stark  white  with  blue  trim  and 
tree-lined  walks,  reflecting  the  character  and 
times  of  the  late  19th  century.  Neal  McCon- 
aghy, who  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1848  from  Ireland,  built  the  estate  in  1886.  He 
prospered  in  his  country  through  business  in- 
vestments and  farming.  John  McConaghy,  the 
youngest  of  Neal  McConaghy's  children,  left 
the  estate  to  the  San  Francisco  Shriners. 

In  order  to  capture  its  past  beauty  the  citi- 
zens of  Hayward  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Hayward  Area  Recreation  Department  re- 
stored the  McConaghy  House.  The  Hayward 
Area  Recreation  Society  has  proceeded  to  es- 
tablish a  museum  in  the  estate,  complete  with 
furnishings  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  us  all  to  recognize 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  McConaghy 
Estate  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Hayward  who 
have  put  forth  such  efforts  to  preserve  our 
past  for  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 


The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Bless  all  those,  O  gracious  God,  who 
labor  in  this  place  and  who  use  their 
gifts  and  talents  in  the  service  of  Gov- 
ernment. May  their  devotion  to  their 
tasks,  their  long  hours  of  labor,  their 
commitment  and  concern  find  appre- 
ciation from  those  who  benefit  from 
their  dedication.  May  each  of  us  in  all 
we  do,  ever  seek  to  do  justice,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  You. 
Amen. 


lands  in  Socorro  County.  NM.  to  the  New 
Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  eligible  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  mcMage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  paased  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1740.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  release  a  reversionary  in- 
terest In  certain  lands  in  Orange  County. 
Florida,  which  were  previously  conveyed  to 
Orange  County.  PL;  and 

H.R.  1795.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  a  restriction 
set  forth  In  the  Act  of  April  21.  1806. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1073)  "An 
act  to  amend  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  availabil- 
ity of  Japanese  science  and  engineer- 
ing literature  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  armounced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  aunend- 
ment  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4184.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  annourired  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1766.  An  act  to  designate  the  Cumber- 
land terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  in  honor  of 
J.  Glenn  Beall.  Sr.;  and 

S.  1963.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  interests  in 


JOHN  W.  BRICKER  BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4555) 
to  designate  the  Federal  building  at 
Spring  and  High  Streets  in  Columbus, 
OH,  as  the  "John  W.  Bricker  Build- 
ing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  4555 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

MKCriON  1.  DEHKilSATION. 

The  Federal  Building  located  at  200  Worth 
High  Street.  Columbua,  Ohio,  li  designated 
SJi  the  "John  W.  Bricker  Building." 
MKC,  i.  KKI'KKKNCK, 

Any  refttrence  In  a  law,  map.  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  Stated  to  that  building  Hhall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "John  W, 
Bricker  Building." 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SECTION  1.  DESIGNATION. 

The  Federal  Building  located  at  200  North 
High  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio,  is  designated 
as  the  "John  W.  Bricker  Federal  Building." 

SEC.  2.  REFERENCE. 

Any  reference  in  a  law.  map.  regulation, 
document,  record,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  to  the  building  referred  to  In 
section  1  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  "John  W.  Bricker  Federal  Building." 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4555,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  Federal  building  at  Spring  and  High 
Streets  in  Columbus,  OH,  as  the  "John  W. 
Bricker  Federal  Building." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  all  21  Members  of  the  Ohio  del- 
egation and  honors  the  recently  deceased 
forr?er  U.S.  Senator  from  Columbus,  OH,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  Bricker,  who  admirably 
served  the  citizens  of  Ohio  in  the  Senate  from 
January  3,  1947,  to  January  3,  1959. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4555,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Federal  building  at  Spring  and  High  Streets  in 
Columbus,  OH.  as  the  "John  W.  Bricker  Fed- 
eral Building." 


Mr.  Speaker,  John  William  Bricker  was  bom 
on  a  farm  near  Mount  Steriing,  Madison 
County,  OH,  on  September  6,  1893.  He  at- 
tended the  county  schools  and  Mount  Steriing 
High  School.  He  graduated  from  the  Ohk> 
State  University  at  Columbus,  A.B.,  1916  and 
from  its  law  department  LL.B.,  1920,  and 
LLD.,  1940.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1917  and  commenced  practice  in  Columbus, 
OH,  in  1920.  During  the  First  Worid  War,  John 
Bricker  served  as  first  lieutenant  and  chaplain 
in  the  U.S.  Army  in  1917  and  1918.  He  was 
solicitor  for  Grandview  Heights,  OH,  1920-28; 
and  assistant  attorney  general  of  Ohio,  1923- 
27.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Ohio  1929-32  and  again  was 
attorney  general  of  Ohio  1933-37. 

The  Honorable  John  Bricker  was  elected 
Governor  of  Ohio  in  1939  and  served  in  this 
capacity  until  1945.  He  was  a  Republican  can- 
didate for  Vice  President  in  1944  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tions from  1936  to  1968,  except  1944.  John 
Bricker  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1946  and  served  admirably 
from  January  3,  1047,  to  January  3,  1950. 
During  his  tenure  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator 
Bricker  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  col- 
leagues, 

In  view  of  his  outstanding  record  of  public 
service,  It  is  most  fitting  and  appropriate  to 
name  the  Federal  building  at  Spring  and  High 
Streets  in  Columbus,  OH,  as  the  "John  W. 
Bricker  Federal  Building." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  designate  the 
Federal  Building  at  Spring  and  High 
Streets  in  Coliunbus.  Ohio,  as  the 
•John  W.  Bricker  Federal  Building'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HUMAN       RIGHTS       VIOLATIONS 
HAVE  NO  IDEOLOGICAL 

BOUNDARIES 
(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.) 


:^ 
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Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
only  in  America  would  a  repressive  dic- 
tator Daniel  Ortega  get  favorable  pub- 
licity. As  Ortega  tries  to  rally  support 
for  his  cause,  here  is  one  Member  of 
Congress  who  votes  against  aid  to  the 
Contras,  but  who  is  singularly  unim- 
pressed with  Mr.  Ortega's  commitment 
to  peace  and  democracy.  I  am  sure  I 
am  not  alone. 

I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Ortega  out  of 
office  by  the  ballot  box.  but  not  by 
force,  and  not  by  the  Contras.  The 
prospects  for  this  are  dim.  because  in 
Nicaragua  the  ballot  box  is  a  form  of 
electoral  freedom  that  is  not  terribly 
important. 

And  while  we  chastise  repressive 
right-wing  dictators  like  Pinochet  in 
Chile  and  Botha  in  South  Africa,  let 
us  not  forget  the  left-wing  despots  like 
Ortega  and  Fidel  Castro.  Recently  an 
account  came  out  of  Cuba  by  a  politi- 
cal prisoner  named  Valladares  who 
spoke  about  Castro's  torture  chambers 
and  repression.  If  his  accounts  are  cor- 
rect, Castro  makes  all  despots  look  like 
Peter  Pan  in  comparison. 

Let  us  not  forget  political  prisoners 
around  the  world  who  are  suffering. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  human  rights 
violations  have  no  ideological  bound- 
aries. Both  parties  should  not  overlook 
their  weaknesses:  Republicans  winking 
at  rightwingers.  and  Democrats  wink- 
ing at  the  left.  Let  us  work  together 
standing  up  for  peace  and  freedom 
and  democracy  around  the  world,  re- 
gardless of  ideological  ties. 


HE  WHO  HAS  THE  WITS  METES 
OUT  THE  WHACKS 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  prank- 
ster by  the  name  of  Till  Eulenspiegel. 
who  made  it  his  business  to  help 
people  make  fools  of  themselves.  One 
day  he  went  to  the  fair  riding  a  mag- 
nificent horse,  where  a  crafty  horse 
trader  wanted  to  dupe  him  in  making 
him  an  offer  to  trade.  Till  said:  "Al- 
right. I  will  give  you  the  deal  of  your 
life  and  turn  the  horse  over  to  you 
free  and  clear,  after  I  have  given  you 
three  good  lashes  with  my  whip."  The 
horse  trader  decided  that  the  indignity 
of  being  whipped  in  public  was  a 
cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  dream 
horse.  His  only  condition  was  that  the 
transaction  be  witnessed  by  the  mayor 
and  the  elders  of  the  town.  "Indeed," 
Till  replied,  "and  by  the  rest  of  the 
town  as  well!"  When  the  town  folk  as- 
sembled, he  smartly  laid  his  whip 
across  the  back  of  the  horse  trader 
twice,  and  then  put  it  away.  "Ouch!" 
yelled  the  man.  "Hurry  up  and  let's 
get  this  thing  over  with!"  But  Till 
mounted  his  horse  and  said:  "That's 
all  for  now.  According  to  our  agree- 


ment, the  horse  stays  with  me  until  I 
have  given  you  the  third  lash.  And  I 
am  in  no  hurry  to  give  you  the  third 
lash— no  hurry  at  all,"  and  he  rode 
away,  leaving  the  covetous  horse 
trader  sputtering  with  rage,  and  the 
town  folk  chuckling  with  glee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  en- 
treaties of  Treasury  Secretary  Baker, 
the  latter-day  German  and  Japanese 
"Eulenspiegels"  refuse  to  administer 
the  third  whack  to  the  dollar,  and  so 
the  chance  to  export  what  Uncle  Sam 
has  been  promised  remains  a  dream. 
The  moral  for  the  Secretary  is  that  it 
takes  more  than  covetousness  and 
masochism  to  develop  export  markets. 
Above  all,  it  takes  a  dollar  with  a  fixed 
gold  content  which  cannot  be 
whacked,  abused,  and  ridiculed  by  any- 
body with  impunity,  in  plain  view  of 
the  whole  world. 


LET  US  NOT  COLLECT  MONEY 
ON  PHONY  ISSUES 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  amazing  fund-raising  effort 
going  on  by  the  Republicans  that  I 
must  say  I  think  is  fraudulent.  They 
are  out  trying  to  raise  money  to  repeal 
the  22d  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  amendment  says  no  third 
term,  and  they  are  out  there  trying  to 
peddle  Ronald  Reagan's  popularity  by 
saying  if  you  send  in  your  money, 
maybe  they  can  repeal  it  and  maybe 
we  can  have  him  for  a  third  term. 

They  are  really  all  wrong,  because  if 
you  remember,  the  persons  who  intro- 
duced the  22d  amendment  happened 
to  be  Republicans,  and  the  reason 
they  happened  to  do  it  was  because  of 
Roosevelt  and  Roosevelt's  popularity. 
So  they  do  not  have  any  real  beef  with 
the  Democrats.  I  think  the  Democrats 
would  like  to  repeal  the  22d  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  that  those  of  us  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  could  move  that 
repeal  very  rapidly  just  as  soon  as  Vice 
President  Bush,  Jack  Kemp,  and  Sena- 
tor Dole  bring  the  bill  over  to  us.  I 
guarantee  you  we  will  have  hearings 
and  we  will  have  it  out  here. 

So  let  us  get  serious  about  this  and 
let  us  not  collect  money  from  people 
on  phony  issues. 


U.S.  TAXPAYERS  SHOULD  NOT 
PAY  FOR  ILLEGAL  ALIENS  TO 
ATTEND  COLLEGE 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
America's  taxpayers  pay  to  send  illegal 
aliens  to  college? 


Well,  that's  what  the  House's  re- 
write of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
would  do. 

The  House  bill  makes  students  eligi- 
ble for  all  Federal  student  aid  if  they 
are  citizens,  or  permanent  residents,  or 
have  received  a  diploma  from  an 
American  secondary  school. 

Since  our  secondary  schools  are 
under  court  order  to  educate  children 
of  illegal  aliens,  and  since  many  other 
foreign  students  in  scholarship  and  ex- 
change programs  receive  U.S.  diplo- 
mas, there  could  be  large  numbers  of 
aliens  qualifying  for  taxpayer-fi- 
nanced grants  and  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  ridiculous?  The 
U.S.  taxpayer  should  not  be  forced  to 
send  illegal  aliens  to  college!  We  must 
get  rid  of  this  provision! 

The  Higher  Education  reauthoriza- 
tion is  already  in  conference  with  the 
Senate.  As  a  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee,  I'm  going  to  fight  for 
the  interests  of  the  taxpayers. 
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WE  NEED  A  STRONGER  SMALL 
BUSINESS  SET-ASIDE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  COOPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  of  this  body  are  proud  of  the 
small  business  set-aside  program  be- 
cause of  the  way  it  helps  small  busts'^ 
ness  get  its  fair  share  of  Government 
procurement  contracts. 

I'm  proud  of  the  program  and  I  want 
to  see  it  stronger,  not  weaker. 

That's  why  I  am  concerned  about  a 
small,  unnoticed  section  of  the  upcom- 
ing defense  authorization  bill.  This 
section.  911  (a)  and  (e),  would  have  a 
radical  and  devastating  impact  on  the 
entire  small  business  set-aside  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  everyone  who  is  listening  to 
examine  closely  these  two  small  sec- 
tions of  the  massive  DOD  bill. 

They  affect  all  Government  procure- 
ment, not  just  DOD.  They  affect  all 
small  businesses  in  every  congressional 
district.  The  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
is  on  record  opposing  such  proposals. 

How  did  they  get  into  the  DOD  bill? 
No  one  seems  to  know.  But  to  help 
small  business  in  your  district,  vote  for 
the  Cooper  amendment  to  strike  these 
sections  from  the  bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I.  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  today  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 


ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
jected  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  August  6, 
1986. 


DIRECT  REIMBURSEMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  HEALTH  CARE  PRO- 
VIDERS 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4825)  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
authority  for  the  direct  payment  or  re- 
imbursement of  certain  additional 
types  of  health  care  professionals;  to 
clarify  certain  provisions  of  such  chap- 
ter with  respect  to  coordination  with 
State  and  local  law;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4825 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  ALTHORITY  TO  PAY  OR  REIMBl'RSE 
CERTAIN  AODITIUNAL  HEALTHCARE 
PROFESSIONALS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  8902(k)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "except 
if.  or  to  the  extent  that,  any  such  supervi- 
sion or  referral  is  required  under  State  or 
local  law.  or  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
as  described  in  subsection  (m)(l)(B))"  after 
"practitioner"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  as  paragraphs  (3)  and  (5),  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following: 

'(2)(A)  When  a  contract  under  this  chap- 
ter requires  payment  or  reimbursement  for 
services  which  may  be  performed  by  a 
health  practitioner  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  an  employee,  annuitant,  family 
member,  or  former  spouse  covered  by  the 
contract— 

"(i)  shall  be  free  to  select,  and  shall  have 
direct  access  to,  such  a  health  practitioner 
without  supervision  or  referral  by  another 
health  practitioner  (whether  of  a  type  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (B)  or  otherwise), 
except  if,  or  to  the  exent  that,  any  such  su- 
pervision or  referral  is  required  under  State 
or  local  law.  or  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der, as  described  in  subsection  (mXlKB); 
and 

"(ii)  shall  be  entitled  under  the  contract 
to  have  payment  or  reimbursement  made  to 
him  or  on  his  behalf  for  the  services  per- 
formed. 

"(B)  This  paragraph  applies  with  respect 
to— 

"(Da  chiropractor; 

"(ii)  a  qualified  clinical  social  worker,  as 
defined  by  section  8901(11)(A)  of  this  title; 

"(ill)  a  marriage  and  family  therapist;  and 

"(iv)  a  nurse  midwife,  nurse  practitioner, 
and  any  other  nurse: 

who  is  licensed  or  certified  as  such  under 
Federal  or  State  law,  as  applicable. ": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3)  (as  so  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2))— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "as  defined  by  section 
8901(11  KB)  of  this  title,"  after  "qualified 
clinical  social  worker,";  and 

(B)  by  striking  "As"  and  inserting  "Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (mXlKB),  as"; 


(5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  (as  so 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (2))  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4)  When  a  contract  under  this  chapter 
requires  payment  or  reimbursement  for 
services  of  a  health  practitioner  covered  by 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3).  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions governing  such  payments  or  reim- 
bursements shall  (except  to  the  extent  oth- 
erwise permitted  under  paragraph  (3KA))  be 
the  same  as  the  terms  and  conditions  gener- 
ally applicable  under  contracts  under  this 
chapter  requiring  payments  or  reimburse- 
ments for  services  of  health  practitioners 
covered  by  paragraph  (1).";  and 

(6)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  (as  so  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2))  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  prepayment  plans  de- 
scribed in  section  8903(4)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Statement  of  Congressional  Intent.— 
It  is  the  intent  of  Congress— 

(1)  that  nothing  in  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  interfere  with  appli- 
cable institutional  anesthesia  practice  rules, 
or  State  or  local  law.  governing  supervision 
of  a  certified  registered  nurse  anesthetist  by 
another  health  practitioner:  and 

(2)  that  such  amendment,  as  it  relates  to  a 
certified  registered  nurse  anesthetist,  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  a  certified  regis- 
tered nurse  suiesthetist  who  is  self-employed 
and  licensed  or  certified  under  Federal  or 
State  law.  as  applicable. 

(c)  Implementing  Reculai ions.— Regula- 
tions or  instructions  issued  to  carry  out  the 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
reflect  the  statement  of  congressional 
intent  set  forth  in  subsection  (b). 

SEC.  Z.  COORDINATION  WITH   STATE  AND  UKAI. 
LAW. 

Section  8902(m)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (1)  as 
paragraph  (IKA): 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)(A)  (as  so  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)) 
the  following: 

•(B)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  nor  in  the 
provisions  of  any  contract  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  considered  to  sup>ersede  or  pre- 
empt any  State  or  local  law,  or  any  regula- 
tion issued  thereunder,  which  relates  to  li- 
censing or  certification  to  practice  medicine, 
nursing,  or  another  health  profession.":  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (2)(A)  to  read  as  follows:  "In  applying 
this  paragraph  with  respect  to  a  qualified 
clinical  social  worker  under  section 
8901(11  MB)  of  this  title,  any  provision  of  a 
contract  relating  to  the  condition  described 
in  subsection  (k)(3)(A)  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  considered.". 

SEC  3.  EKFEtTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  with  respect  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  or  renewed  for  calendar  years  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms. 
Oakar]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Giluan]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  consider  H.R. 
4825,  the  Federal  Employees'  Health 
Care  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  of  1986. 
This  legislation  will  guarantee  enroU- 
ees  in  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Program  [FEHBP]  access  to 
licensed,  qualified  headth  providers  of 
their  choice. 

H.R.  4825  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  espe- 
cially Congressmen  Young,  Myers, 
Leland,  and  Solarz,  for  their  enthusi- 
astic support  of  this  bill.  Additionally, 
I  commend  the  32  Members  who  have 
cosponsored  this  legislation.  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  bipartissin  support  for 
this  bill,  and  for  the  principles  of 
choice  and  expanded  access  to  health 
care. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  a  hallmark  of 
the  FEHBP.  As  the  largest  employer- 
sponsored  group  health  program  in 
the  world,  the  FEHBP  includes  almost 
300  plans,  offering  employees  a  wide 
range  of  options  for  meeting  their 
health  insurance  needs. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  important 
within  plans,  as  well.  However,  those 
Federal  employees  enrolled  in  fee-for- 
service  plans  do  not  always  have  direct 
access  to  the  qualified  health  provid- 
ers of  their  choice.  Currently,  FEHBP 
plans  may  refuse  to  reimburse  a  li- 
censed professional  who  provides  a 
health  care  service,  simply  because 
that  professional  is  not  a  physiciaCn. 

H.R.  4825  requires  FEHBP  plans  to 
directly  reimburse  qualified  nurses, 
nurse  practitioners,  nurse  anesthetists, 
clinical  social  workers,  marriage  and 
family  therapists,  and  chiropractors 
for  covered  services  rendered  to  Feder- 
al enrollees.  In  order  to  be  reimbursed, 
these  professionals  must  be  licensed  or 
certified  as  qualified  providers  under 
State  law. 

Expanded  access  to  health  providers 
increases  the  likelihood  that  FEHBP 
enrollees  will  be  able  to  find  the 
health  care  they  need.  This  is  especial- 
ly crucial  in  areas  of  mental  health 
care  and  primary  care,  in  which  Feder- 
al employees'  health  needs  may  not 
always  be  met.  In  addition,  a  greater 
choice  among  providers  will  also  pro- 
mote cost  effectiveness  within  the 
FEHBP.  Often,  nonphysician  provid- 
ers charge  fees  lower  than  those  of 
physicians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  acted 
before  to  expand  access  to  nonphysi- 
cian providers  under  the  FEHBP.  Last 
year.  Congress  passed  H.R.  3384,  a  bill 
which  I  authored  to  make  a  number  of 
improvements  in  the  FTHBP,  includ- 
ing mandatory  direct  access.  However, 
H.R.  3384  was  vetoed  by  President 
Reagan.  The  President  stated  that  the 
issue  warranted  further  study,  includ- 
ing congressional  hearings.  He  also 
cautioned  that  a  direct  access  policy 
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might  be  contrary  to  State  laws  regu- 
lating the  practice  of  health  care. 

Following  the  President's  veto.  Con- 
gress responded  with  further  action  on 
the  direct  access  issue.  First,  we  en- 
acted Public  Law  99-251,  directing  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
[OPM]  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
direct  reimbursement  for  nonphysi- 
cian  providers  and  report  to  Congress 
no  later  than  April  1. 

In  its  study,  the  OPM  reported  that 
it  independently  encourages  FEHBP 
insurance  carriers  to  allow  direct 
access  to  a  variety  of  qualified  health 
care  providers.  Currently,  a  number  of 
FEHBP  plans  already  permit  such 
access  to  nurse-midwives,  clinical 
social  workers,  chiropractors,  and 
other  providers.  Furthermore,  the 
OPM  study  noted  the  successes  of  the 
medically  underserved  areas  experi- 
ment, in  which  direct  access  to  non- 
physician  providers  was  guaranteed. 
This  program  was  important  for  assur- 
ing that  quality  health  care  would  be 
available  in  medically  underserved 
areas.  OPM  concluded  that,  based  on 
this  experiment,  direct  access  would 
not  increase  program  costs. 

Second,  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation and  Employee  Benefits, 
which  I  chair,  held  hearings  on  direct 
access  and  the  OPM  report.  Witnesses 
representing  physician  and  nonphysi- 
cian  providers  testified  on  a  direct 
access  policy  under  the  FEHBP. 

All  witnesses  agreed  that  a  Federal 
law  should  not  conflict  with  State 
statutes  licensing  health  care  provid- 
ers and  regulating  the  practice  of  med- 
icine. These  laws  protect  the  quality  of 
health  care  by  ensuring  that  providers 
practice  according  to  accepted  guide- 
lines and  meet  professional  standards. 

As  a  result  of  this  testimony.  I  in- 
cluded language  in  H.R.  4825  which  re- 
states and  strengthens  current  policy 
that  Federal  law  governing  the 
FEHBP  shall  not  override  State  or 
local  laws  which  relate  to  the  licensing 
or  certification  to  practice  medicine, 
nursing,  or  another  health  profession. 

FEHBP  insurance  plans  may  not. 
however,  impose  their  own  require- 
ments on  practitioners  in  addition  to 
those  mandated  by  law.  To  do  so  re- 
stricts freedom  of  choice,  inhibits  com- 
petition, and  denies  Federal  employees 
access  to  health  care  providers. 

Finally,  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  requested  a 
report  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  determine  the  cost  of  H.R. 
4825.  The  CBO  reported  that  enact- 
ment would  have  no  significant  impact 
on  the  Federal  budget.  In  addition,  the 
budgets  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments would  not  be  directly  affected. 
CBO  confirmed  our  premise  that  the 
provision  of  direct  reimbursement  will 
not  raise  costs. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  H.R.  4825  mandates  ex- 
panded access  to  providers,  but  does 


not  require  expanded  coverage  for 
health  services.  I  realize  that  some  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  have  charged  oth- 
erwise. In  addition,  opponents  have 
implied  that  expanding  access  to  non- 
physician  providers  will  raise  costs  or 
lower  the  quality  of  health  care. 

Clearly,  the  public  hearing  record, 
the  CBO  report,  the  OPM  report,  and 
other  documentation  supporting  this 
legislation  indicate  otherwise.  By  pass- 
ing H.R.  4825  today,  we  will  incresise 
freedom  of  choice  for  P^HBP  enroll- 
ees  and  broaden  their  access  to  quality 
health  care,  without  raising  costs.  This 
bill  represents  an  important  improve- 
ment in  the  Federal  Health  Insurance 
Program,  especially  in  medically  un- 
derserved areas,  where  insufficient 
access  and  choice  have  threatened  the 
quality  of  health  care. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation has  been  developed  very  care- 
fully to  expand  freedom  of  choice  and 
promote  cost  effectiveness  while  pro- 
tecting the  quality  of  health  care.  A 
clear  public  record  supports  this  initia- 
tive. The  role  of  States  in  regulating 
health  care  standards  and  practices  is 
respectfully  recognized.  H.R.  4825  has 
strong  bipartisan  support.  I  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes"  for  this 
important  reform. 

D  1220 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4825.  legislation  to  amend  title  5.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  provide  authority  for 
the  direct  payment  or  reimbursement 
of  certain  health  care  professionals:  to 
clarify  existing  law  with  respect  to  co- 
ordination with  State  and  local  law; 
and  for  other  purposes  and  I  commend 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  her 
leadership  and  sponsorship  of  this  vital 
measure. 

With  the  current  emphasis  on  cost- 
effective  health  care,  consumer  rights 
and  improved  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices, direct  reimbursement  for  certain 
health  care  practitioners  becomes  an 
important  consideration  for  consumers 
and  health  care  systems  alike. 

In  addition  to  making  health  care 
more  available  to  the  consumer 
through  the  presence  of  alternative  re- 
imbursable providers,  this  legislation 
provides  consumers  with  choices  re- 
garding both  the  kind  of  health  care 
provider  they  need  and  want,  and  the 
kind  of  health  care  they  desire. 

Currently,  there  is  a  need  to  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  practices  which 
allow  for  reimbursement  for  the  same 
services  by  some  providers  and  not  by 
others,  and  to  provide  reimbursement 
to  those  already  providing  care  but 
currently  forced  to  bill  under  an  ap- 
proved name,  often  at  higher  rates. 

Direct  reimbursement  to  nurse  prac- 
titioners,    for    example,     will     allow 


nurses  who  are  qualified  health  care 
providers  to  be  viewed  as  credible  and 
economic  participants  in  our  changing 
health  care  system,  eligible  in  their 
own  right  to  be  reimbursed  for  provid- 
ing health  care  services. 

In  summary,  direct  reimbursement: 
First,  provides  for  consumer  choice  of 
health  care  provider  and  services  best 
suited  for  his/her  health  care  needs: 
Second,  provides  for  greater  access  of 
the  consumer  to  health  care  promot- 
ing prevention  and  early  detection  and 
treatment,  thus  reducing  more  expen- 
sive care  associated  with  late  diagnosis 
and  hospitalization:  and  third,  pro- 
vides high  quality  cost-effective  alter- 
natives in  health  care  to  the  consumer 
and  the  insurer. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
fully  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  wanted  to  add 
that  I  would  like  to  pay  my  respect 
and  gratitude  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  John 
Paul  Hammerschmidt,  who  were  due 
to  be  recognized  first  but  out  of  cour- 
tesy to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  Oilman,  and  myself  allowed  us  to 
precede  them  only  on  this  bill.  We 
want  to  thank  them  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
hallmark  with  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation that  we  give  access  to  all  Fed- 
eral employees,  to  all  the  different 
types  of  licensed  health  practitioners. 
When  we  do  this,  I  think  we  are  going 
to  maintain  the  quality  care  that  we 
would  like  to  have  with  respect  to  all 
Americans  and  at  the  same  time  possi- 
bly lower  the  cost.  I  think  that  is  what 
it  is  all  about.  What  we  are  saying 
today  is  that  we  respect  all  the  health 
providers  of  this  country,  whether 
they  are  physicians  or  people  in  the 
social  work  area  or,  in  particular,  some 
of  my  favorite  people,  the  nurses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cooper).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  4825. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


include   extraneous   matter,   on   H.R.- 
4825.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 


VETERANS'  COMPENSATION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5299)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  2-per- 
cent increase  in  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion and  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  [DICl  paid  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5299 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE:  REFERENCES  TO  TITLE 
M.  INITED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Veterans'  Compensation  Amend- 
menU  of  1986". 

(b)  References.— Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  whenever  in  this  act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be 
considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other 
provision  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

TITLE  I-RATE  INCREASES 
SEC.  l«l.  DISABILITY  COMPENSATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  314  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$68"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$69"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$126"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$129  "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  '$191'  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$195"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$274  "  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$279": 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$388  "  in  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$396  "; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$489"  in  subsection  (f ) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$499"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "$617  "  in  subsection  (g) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$629": 

(8)  by  striking  out  ■$713"  in  subsection  (h) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$727  "; 

(9)  by  striking  out  ""$803"  in  subsection  (i) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$819"'; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$1,362"  in  subsection 
(j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$1,362": 

(11)  by  striking  out  "$62",  ""$1,659".  and 
'"$2,325"  in  subsection  (k)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""$63",  ""$1,692".  and  ""$2,372", 
respectively; 

(12)  by  striking  out  ""$1,659  "  in  subsection 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$1,692"; 

(13)  by  striking  out  "$1,829"  in  subsection 
(m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,866"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  ■■$2,080"  in  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$2,122"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  ""$2,325"'  in  each  place 
it  appears  in  subsections  (o)  and  (p)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ""$2,372"; 

(16)  by  striking  out  ""$998"  and  ""$1,487"  in 
subsection  (r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""$1,018"  and  "$1,517",  respectively: 

(17)  by  striking  out  ""$1,404"  in  subsection 
(s)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,524"; 
and 

(18)  by  striking  out  ""$289"  in  subsection 
(t)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$295". 


-^b)  Special  Rule.— The  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  adjust  administrative- 
ly, consistent  with  the  increases  authorized 
by  this  section,  the  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation payable  to  persons  within  the 
purview  of  section  10  of  Public  Law  85-857 
who  are  not  in  receipt  of  compensation  pay- 
able pursusmt  to  chapter  11  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.    102.    ADDITIONAL    COMPENSATION    fOR    DE- 
PENDENTS. 

Section  315(1)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '$81"  in  clause  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$83"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$136"  and  ""$43"  in 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•$139"  and  ""$44"",  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""$56""  and  ""$43"  in 
clause  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""$57""  and  "$44",  respectively; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$66"  in  clause  (D)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$67": 

(5)  by  striking  out  ""$147""  in  clause  (E) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$150";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  ""$124"  in  clause  (P) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$126". 

SEC.    103.    CU>THINC;    ALLOWANCE    KOR   CERTAIN 
DISABLED  VETERANS. 

Section  362  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$360"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$367". 

SEC.  101.  DEPENDENCY   AND  INDEMNITY  COMPEN- 
SATION KOR  SI  RVIVIN(;  SPOISES. 

Section  411  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  table  in  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


Pay  grade 
E-1 

Monthly 

rate 

$501 

515 

•Pay  grade 

Monthly 
rate 
$717 

E-2 

Q-1 

Q-2 

Q-3 

Q-4 

Q-5 

Q-6 

Q-7 

Q-8 

Q-9 

Q-10 

633 

E-3 

528 

653 

E-4 

E-5 

563 
577 

700 
740 

E-6   

590 

815 

E-7 

619 

918 

E-8    ..  . 

653 

992 

E-9 

'  682 

1.088 

W-1 

W-2 

W-3 

633 
658 
677 

1.168 
..   '  1.280 

" '  If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major  of  the 
Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the  Navy,  chief 
master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force,  sergeant  major 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  master  chief  petty  officer 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  at  the  applicable  time  desig- 
nated by  section  402  of  this  title,  the  surviving 
spouse's  rale  shall  be  $736. 

■ '  If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force.  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard,  at  the  applicable 
time  designated  by  section  402  of  this  title,  the 
surviving  spouse's  rate  shall  be  $1,372.": 

(2)  by  Striking  "$57  "  in  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$58"; 

(3)  by  striking  '"$147  "  in  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$150";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "■$72"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$73". 

SEC.  ICV  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPEN- 
SATION  KOR  CHILDREN. 

Section  413  is  amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  out  ""$247"  in  clause  ( 1 )  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$252"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$356"  in  clause  (2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$363"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$460  "  in  clause  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$469":  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  ""$460"  and  ""$93"  in 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""$469"  and  "$95",  respectively. 

SEC.  106.  SUPPLEMENTAL  DEPENDENCY  AND  IN- 
DEMNITY COMPENSATION  KOR  CHIU 
DREN. 

Section  414  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "$147"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$150"": 


(2)  by  striking  out  "$247"  in  subsection  (b> 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$252";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  ""$126"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$129". 

SEC.  107.  EKFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  RATE  INCREASES. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  December  1.  1986. 

TITLE  II-MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC.  201.  DISCM>S11RE  OF  FINANCIAL  INFORMA- 
TION BY  FEDERAL  FIDl'CIARIES. 

Section  3202(b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Administrator  may,  as  a  part 
of  the  accounting  process,  require  the  fidu- 
ciary to  disclose  any  additional  financial  in- 
formation concerning  the  beneficiary  that  is 
within  the  fiduciary's  knowledge.". 

SIX.  202.  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  VETERANS"  PRO- 
CRAMS  CNDER  BALANCED  BUDGET 
AND  EMERCiENCY  DEFICIT  CONTROL 
ACT  OK  l9H.i. 

(a)  Service-Connected  Programs.— (1) 
Chapter  1  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"6113.  Treatment  of  certain  profrrams  under  ae- 

questration  procedures 

"'(a)  The  following  programs  shall  be 
exempt  from  inclusion  in  any  joint  report  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  from  inclusion  in  any  presiden- 
tial order,  under  part  C  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.): 

"(1)  Benefits  under  chapter  21  of  this 
title,  relating  to  specially  adapted  housing 
for  disabled  veterans. 

"(2)  Benefits  under  chapter  907  of  this 
title,  relating  to  burial  benefits  for  veterans 
who  die  as  the  result  of  a  service-connected 
disability. 

"(3)  Assistance  under  chapter  31  of  this 
title,  relating  to  training  and  rehabilitation 
for  veterans  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities. 

"(4)  Benefits  under  chapter  35  of  this 
title,  relating  to  educational  assistance  for 
survivors  and  dependents  of  certain  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities. 

"(5)  Benefits  under  chapter  39  of  this 
title,  relating  to  automobiles  and  adaptive 
equipment  for  certain  disabled  veterans  and 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

"(b)  The  following  accounts  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  shall  be  exempt  from 
inclusion  in  any  joint  report  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  from  inclusion  in  any  presiden- 
tial order,  under  part  C  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.): 

""(1)  The  following  life  insurance  accounts: 

"(A)  The  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Fund  authorized  by  section  720  of  this  title. 

"(B)  The  Service-Disabled  Veterans  Insur- 
ance Fund  authorized  by  section  722  of  this 
title. 

"(C)  The  Veterans  Special  Life  Insurance 
Fund  authorized  by  section  723  of  this  title. 

"(D)  The  Veterans  Reopened  Insurance 
Fund  authorized  by  section  725  of  this  title. 

"(E)  The  United  States  Government  Life 
Insurance  Fund  authorized  by  section  755  of 
this  title. 

"(P)  The  Veterans  Insurance  and  Indem- 
nity appropriation  authorized  by  section  719 
of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  following  revolving  fund  ac- 
counts: 
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"(A)  The  Veterans'  Administration  Special 
Therapeutic  and  Rehabilitation  Activities 
Fund  established  by  section  618(c)  of  this 
title. 

"(B)  The  Veterans"  Canteen  Service  re- 
volving fund  authorized  by  section  4204  of 
this  title. 

"(CMI)  A  benefit  under  section  901.  902. 
903,  906.  or  908  of  this  title  that  is  subject  to 
reduction  under  a  sequestration  order  or  se- 
questration law  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  rates  determined  under  the  seques- 
tration order  or  law  (if  any)  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  death  of  the  veteran  concerned. 

"(2)  A  benefit  paid  to.  or  on  behalf  of,  an 
eligible  veteran  for  pursuit  of  a  program  of 
education  or  training  under  chapter  30.  34. 
or  36  of  this  title  that  is  subject  to  a  seques- 
tration order  or  a  sequestration  law  shall  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  rates  deter- 
mined under  the  sequestration  order  or  law 
(if  any)  in  effect  during  the  period  of  educa- 
tion or  training  for  which  the  benefit  is 
paid. 

"(d)  In  computing  the  amount  of  new 
budget  authority  by  which  a  budget  account 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  to  be  re- 
duced for  a  fiscal  year  under  a  joint  report 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  or  under  an  order  of  the 
President  under  part  C  of  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985,  the  base  from  which  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  for  such  account  is  deter- 
mined shall  be  established  without  regard  to 
any  amount  of  new  budget  authority  avail- 
able in  such  account  for  any  of  the  pro- 
grams listed  in  sutisection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'sequestration'  means  a  re- 
duction in  spending  authority  and  loan 
guarantee  commitments  generally  through- 
out the  Government  pursuant  to  law  under 
the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.)  or 
any  other  law. 

"(2)  The  term  'sequestration  law"  means  a 
law  enacted  with  respect  to  a  sequestration 
under  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2  U.S.C.  901  et 
seq.)  or  any  other  law  (under  the  procedures 
specified  in  that  Act  or  otherwise). 

"(3)  The  term  'sequestration  order'  means 
an  order  of  the  President  issued  under  part 
C  of  such  Act. '. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"113.  Treatment  of  certain  programs  under 
sequestration  procedures.". 

(b)  Etfective  Date.— (1)  Except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (2),  section  113  of  title  38, 
United  States  Ccxle.  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  sequestra- 
tion order  issued,  or  a  sequestration  law  en- 
acted, for  a  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1986. 

(2)  Such  section  applies  with  respect  to  a 
sequestration  law  enacted  for  fiscal  year 
1986  insofar  as  that  law  otherwise  applies  to 
veterans'  life  insurance  accounts  listed  in 
subsection  (bK  1 )  of  such  section. 

(c)  Certain  Housing  Programs.— ( 1 )  Sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  37  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"S 1831.   Excmptioii   from  certain   proviiions  of 
law 

"The  housing  loan  programs  provided  in 
this  chapter  shall  be  exempt  from  reduction 
under  any  sequestration  order  or  any  se- 
questration law  (as  such  terms  are  defined 
in  section  113(e)  of  this  title).". 


(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  to  fiscal  year  1986  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  items  for  subchapter  III  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"1831.  Exemption  from  certain  provisions  of 

law.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
mintues  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Hammerschmidt]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter, 
on  H.R.  5299.  and  also  on  H.R.  5047. 
H.R.  4333.  and  H.R.  4623.  the  three 
other  veteran  bills  that  will  follow  this 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  the  very  able  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation, Pension  and  Insurance,  Mr.  Ap- 
PLECATE,  is  to  be  commended  for  bring- 
ing this  bill  to  the  committee  and  to 
the  floor  for  consideration.  Last  year 
we  exempted  the  compensation,  DIC 
and  pension  COLA's  for  veterans  from 
sequestration;  however,  we  later  found 
that  some  programs  for  severely  dis- 
abled veterans,  many  who  were  dis- 
abled due  to  combat  injuries,  were  ad- 
versely affected  by  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  Doug  Applegate  and  Jerry 
Solomon,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  immedi- 
ately moved  to  correct  the  situation. 

Veterans  throughout  the  country 
are  grateful  for  the  priority  given  to 
the  programs  contained  in  this  bill 
and  I  want  to  acknowledge  their  good 
work  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  usual,  the  subcom- 
mittee had  the  complete  attention  and 
cooperation  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt], the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  committee.  I  have 
often  said  this,  but  it  needs  to  be  said 
again.  Veterans  have  no  better  friend 
in  the  Congress  than  the  gentleman 


from  Arkansas.  He  has  helped  write 
practically  every  law  in  place  for  veter- 
ans during  the  past  20  years.  I'm 
grateful,  as  are  all  members  of  the 
committee,  for  the  work  of  John  Paul 
Hammerschmidt. 

I  would  now  like  to  briefly  summa- 
rize this  bill  for  my  colleagues.  H.R. 
5299  provides  for  2  percent  COLA  for 
service-connected  veterans.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposed  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  request  submitted  earlier 
this  year  recommended  a  3.7-percent 
cost-of-living  allowance  [COLA]  for 
the  service-cormected  disability  com- 
pensation and  DIC  programs.  At  that 
time,  the  3.7-percent  rate  adjustment 
represented  the  increase  that  was  an- 
ticipated for  the  indexed  nonservice- 
connected  pension  program,  based  on 
the  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  [CPI]  from  the  third  quarter  of 
calendar  year  1985  to  the  third  quar- 
ter of  calendar  year  1986. 

In  its  report  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget— February  27,  1986— the 
committee  recommended  that  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  contain 
new  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
a  3.7-percent  increase  effective  Decem- 
ber 1,  1986.  The  resolution,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  included  a  3.4-percent 
increase  based  on  the  then  current 
economic  assumptions.  The  conference 
agreement  on  the  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  adopted  by  both 
Houses,  limited  all  Federal  COLA's  to 
not  more  than  2  percent. 

The  amended  bill  would  also  exempt 
from  sequestration  in  fiscal  year  1987 
and  later  the  following  programs  relat- 
ing to  service-connected  veterans,  if  in 
fact  we  do  have  such  cuts: 

First,  wheelchair  homes  for  service- 
connected  paraplegic  veterans: 

Second,  service-connected  burial  al- 
lowance for  veterans  who  die  of  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities; 

Third,  vocational  training  benefits 
for  service-connected  veterans; 

Fourth,  educational  benefits  for  de- 
pendents and  survivors  of  totally  dis- 
abled service-connected  veterans;  and 

Fifth,  automobile  allowance  and 
adaptive  equipment  for  service-con- 
nected amputees. 

The  bill  would  further  exempt  all 
VA  administered  insurance  programs, 
the  VA  special  therapeutic  and  reha- 
bilitation activities  fund  and  the  veter- 
ans' canteen  service  revolving  fund, 
and  the  VA  Home  Loan  Guaranty  Pro- 
gram from  any  ceiling  on  its  credit  au- 
thority. 

For  other  programs  not  exempted 
from  cuts,  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  reduction  of  a  t)enefit  next  year, 
triggered  by  sequestration,  would  be 
governed  by  the  date  of  the  entitling 
event  rather  than  by  the  date  of  VA's 
administrative  action  on  the  claim. 

The  bill  would  also  require  a  fiduci- 
ary for  an  incompetent  or  minor  Vet- 
erans'  Administration   beneficiary   to 


provide  information  to  the  agency 
which  is  necessary  to  establish  the  eli- 
gibility of  the  beneficiary  to  be  bene- 
fits. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
[CBO]  says  the  first-year  cost  of  the 
bill  will  be  $173  million  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $156  in  outlays,  which  is 
within  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation. 

There  follows  background  as  well  as 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  bill: 
Compensation  and  Dependency  and 
Indemnity  Compensation 
background 
There  were  2,228.619  veterans  receiving 
disability  compensation  as  of  July  1.  1986. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  expenditures 
for  disability  compensation  for  fiscal  year 
1986  is  expected  to  be  $8.4  billion. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  disability  com- 
pensation program,  throughout  its  history, 
has  been  one  of  providing  a  measure  of 
relief  from  the  impaired  earning  capacity  of 
veterans  disabled  as  the  result  of  their  mili- 
tary service.  The  amount  of  compensation 
payable  varies  according  to  the  degree  of 
disability,  which,  in  turn,  is  required  by  law 
to  represent,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the 
average  impairment  in  earning  capacity  re- 
sulting from  such  disability  or  combination 
of  disabilities  in  civil  occupations. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  disability  compen- 
sation a  veteran  must  have  contracted  a  dis- 
ease, suffered  an  injury  which  is  not  the 
result  of  willful  misconduct,  or  aggravated 
an  existing  disease  or  injury  in  the  line  of 
duty  during  active  duty  service  and  have 
been  discharged  under  other  than  dishonor- 
able conditions. 

The  responsibility  for  determining  a  ver- 
teran's  entitlement  to  service  connection  for 
a  disability  rests  solely  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  This  determination  is  based 
upon  the  service  medical  records  or  other 
evidence  which  may  be  presented  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  by  the  veteran. 
The  law  provides  that  if  a  veteran  had  serv- 
ice of  90  days  or  more  during  time  of  war  or 
after  December  31,  1946.  and  develops  a 
chronic  or  tropical  disease  to  a  degree  of  10 
percent  or  more  within  1  year  of  his  dis- 
charge from  such  service,  service  connection 
may  be  granted  by  presumption.  Service 
connection  may  l)e  granted  by  presumption 
for  active  tuberculosis  or  Hansen's  disease 
(leprosy)  which  becomes  manifest  to  a 
degree  of  10  percent  or  more  within  3  years 
of  a  veteran's  discharge  from  such  service 
and  for  multiple  sclerosis  becoming  mani- 
fest to  a  10-percent  degree  within  7  years  of 
a  veteran's  discharge  from  such  service.  In 
cases  of  prisoners  of  war,  diseases  related  to 
nutritional  deficiencies  or  anxiety  states  or 
psychosis  which  become  manifest  to  a 
degree  of  10  percent  or  more  at  any  time 
after  service,  may  be  granted  service  connec- 
tion on  a  presumptive  basis. 

When  a  claim  for  service-connected  dis- 
ability benefits  is  received  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  that  agency  obtains  the 
service  medical  records  and  the  issue  of 
service  connection  is  generally  decided 
based  upon  such  records.  If  the  service  med- 
ical records  do  not  establish  that  the  disabil- 
ity was  incurred  in  service,  the  veteran  may 
submit  evidence  to  substantiate  the  conten- 
tion. Generally,  this  may  be  by  statements 
from  persons  with  whom  the  veteran  served 
relating  knowledge  of  the  veteran's  injury 
or  disease.   The   Veterans'   Administration 


also  would  consider  the  question  of  entitle- 
ment to  service  connection  by  presumption 
if  the  disabililty  is  a  chronic  disease  becom- 
ing manifest  within  the  prescribed  period  of 
time.  If  a  veteran  is  granted  service  connec- 
tion, the  percentage  of  disability  is  general- 
ly based  upon  the  findings  of  a  VA  examina- 
tion. If  a  veteran  with  a  service-connected 
disability  should  feel  in  some  later  year  that 
the  disability  has  increased  in  severity,  evi- 
dence of  this,  usually  a  statement  of  recent 
medical  treatment,  may  be  presented  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  request  reevalu- 
ation  of  the  disabililty.  Should  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  deny  service  connection 
or  deny  a  request  for  an  increased  rating, 
the  veteran  may  appeal  the  denial  decision 
to  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  provided 
the  veteran  notifies  the  agency  of  his  or  her 
disagreement  with  the  decision  within  1 
year  of  the  date  of  notification  of  the  deci- 
sion. 

The  law  provides  that  a  case  involving  a 
complex  or  controversial  medical  issue  may 
be  referred  to  a  medical  specialist  outside  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  an  adviso- 
ry opinion.  The  law  also  provides  that,  if 
service  connection  for  a  veteran's  disability 
has  been  in  existence  for  10  or  more  years, 
service  connection  may  not  be  severed 
except  in  the  case  of  fraud.  The  law  further 
provides  that  a  disability  rated  continuously 
at  or  above  an  evaluation  for  20  or  more 
years  shall  not  thereafter  be  rated  at  a 
lesser  evaluation. 

The  percentage  of  disability  for  a  specific 
disability  is  assigned  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. That  agency  has  established  a 
"schedule  for  rating  disabilities "  which  is 
used  as  the  guideline  for  the  measuring  of 
the  degree  of  disability.  Compensation  is 
paid  for  disabilities  at  ratings  of  10  percent, 
20  percent,  30  percent,  and  so  forth  up  to 
100  percent.  The  amount  of  compensation 
payable  for  each  percentage  of  disability  is 
established  by  law.  Additional  compensation 
is  payable  for  the  loss  of  a  limb,  blindness, 
and  other  severe  disabilities.  Additional  de- 
pendency allowance  is  payable  to  veterans 
with  a  rating  of  30  percent  or  more  for  a 
spouse,  minor  children,  or  dependent  par- 
ents. 

dependency   and   indemnity   compensation 
for  survivors  of  veterans  who  have  died 
of  service-connected  causes 
As  of  July  1986,  there  are  261.345  spouses 
and  50,911  children   receiving  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  [Did.  These 
are  the  survivors  of  more  than  300,000  vet- 
erans who  either  died  in  service  or  who  died 
of  service-connected  causes.  Over  $2.0  bil- 
lion is  expected  to  he  paid  in  fiscal  year  1986 
to  the  survivors.  Widows  and  children  of 
veterans  who  died  of  causes  determined  to 
be  service-connected  are  entitled  to  receive 
monthly  DIC. 

The  purpose  of  this  benefit  is  to  provide 
partial  compensation  to  the  designated  sur- 
vivors for  the  loss  in  financial  support  sus- 
tained as  the  result  of  the  service-connected 
death.  Income  and  need  are  not  factors  in 
determining  a  surviving  spouse's  or  child's 
entitlement  since  the  Nation  assumes,  in 
part,  the  legal  and  moral  obligation  of  the 
veteran  to  support  the  spouse  and  children. 
PaymenU  of  DIC  for  surviving  spouses  are 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  veteran's 
service  pay-grade  and  range  from  $491  for 
the  surviving  spouse  of  an  E-1  to  $1,255  for 
the  surviving  spouse  of  an  0-10.  Surviving 
spouses  are  entitled  to  an  additional  $57  for 
each  child. 

There  is  an  additional  allowance  of  $147 
monthly  which  is  payable  to  eligible  surviv- 


ing spouses  who  are  patients  in  a  nursing 
home  or  who  are  in  need  of  the  regular  aid 
and  attendance  of  another  person. 

Surviving  spouses  qualified  for  DIC  who 
are  not  so  disabled  as  to  request  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person  but 
who,  due  to  disability,  are  permanently 
housebound,  may  be  granted  a  special  allow- 
ance of  $72  monthly  in  addition  to  the  DIC 
rate  otherwise  payable. 

If  there  is  no  surviving  spouse  receiving 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
benefits  but  there  is  a  surviving  child,  the 
child  is  entitled  to  $247  monthly  with  addi- 
tional benefits  for  other  children. 

When  a  service-connected  disability  Is 
found  to  be  the  principal  or  contributory 
cause  of  death,  such  death  is  considered  to 
be  service  connected.  These  determinations 
swe  made  on  a  very  liberal  basis.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  disabilities  which  by  their 
very  nature  are  so  overwhelming  that  even- 
tual death  can  be  anticipated  irrespective  of 
coexisting  condition.  Even  though  such  a 
disability  is  nonservice-connected  and  is  the 
primary  cause  of  death,  consideration  is 
given  to  whether  the  coexisting  service-con- 
nected conditions  were  of  such  severity  as  to 
have  been  a  material  influence  in  accelerat- 
ing death.  Where  death  had  been  so  acceler- 
ated, it  will  be  considered  service  connected. 
The  death  of  any  veteran  whose  service-con- 
nected disabilities  were  the  primary  cause  of 
death  or  contributed  materially  in  produc- 
ing death  would,  of  course,  render  the  survi- 
vor basically  eligible  for  service-connected 
death  benefits. 

The  same  benefits  provided  for  those  enti- 
tled to  DIC  are  also  payable  to  surviving 
spouses  or  children  of  certain  veterans 
whose  deaths  are  not  service-connected  but 
who,  at  death,  had  l)een  in  receipt  of  total 
(100  percent)  ratings  for  service-connected 
disabilities.  It  is  necessary  for  entitlement 
under  this  provision  that  the  100-percent 
rating  has  been  In  effect  continuously  for  at 
least  10  years  at  death:  or  continuously 
since  service  and  for  at  least  5  years.  A  sur- 
viving spouse  must  have  been  married  to  a 
veteran  for  at  least  2  years  at  the  time  of 
death  before  entitlement  exists. 

Historically,  the  Congress  has  Increased 
compensation  rates  whenever  there  has 
l>een  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  cost-of- 
living  index,  since  the  rates  are  not  Indexed 
to  the  consumer  price  index  by  law.  This  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  inflation  does  not 
erode  the  purchasing  power  of  those  receiv- 
ing compensation  and  DIC  benefits. 

Should  the  proposed  rate  increase  be  en- 
acted, the  changes  in  compensation  and 
DIC  rates  effective  December  1,  1986.  would 
be  as  follows: 


hcmse 
(moHlMy  rate) 

Fnan      To 


P(roefitig(  ol  dBjMty  ot  subsectioa  undo  Nladi  plyncnt  s 
authonnd 
(A)  10  pncnl_ 


(B)  n  tttiM.. 

(C)  30  ( 
(D)40( 

(E)  SOpaonl. 

(F)  eOpetccRl.. 
|G)  70  peicoil.. 
(H)  10  pocnl.. 
(I)  90  pcfCdil- 
(J)  100  I 


$68 

126 
191 
274 

3n 

489 
617 
713 
803 
1J35 


$69 
129 
195 
279 
396 
499 
629 
727 
819 
1.362 
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Increisc 
(mgntNy  rite) 

From       To 


Hfhn  stitutory  wards  for  certwi  imltigle  itniMtin 
(K)  (I)  Aitttaul  monlMy  luyment  lor  nMmcM 
tos$.orliBSotu»ot.  wyol  ttcst  ofgans  One 
tot  one  hud,  bMness  «  one  eye  (Iwrmg  hgnt 
petoiition  orif).  (M  Of  mre  creative  organs  Hod) 
buRodu,  gr|MC  wIlMii  (wlti  constanl  maMity  to 
caMHKak  by  9Mck),  dcalness  ot  botli  en 
(kM«|  abave  ol  ar  ad  bone  conduction) — For 


(2)  Innt  lor  veterans  rtrxrvmg  Dayments  unto  (A) 
Id  (J)  abow  

(3)  Limt  lor  veterans  lecervitii  I>enelits  under  (L) 
to(N)bilw 

(I)  WMicil  iossortooluseotbollileet.  one 
tMl  ■<  IK  baad.  bbndness  m  botti  eyes  (S/KO 
<mt  anJIy  or  less),  permanently  bedridden  ot  so 
bekkH  as  ll  rapre  aid  and  attendance 

(■)  Malonacal  loss  or  loss  ol  use  ol  twii  liand.  or  of 
bolb  le(s.  at  a  level  preventing  natural  knee  aclnn 
wtti  prasNiesis  in  place  »  ol  one  arm  and  one  leg 
at  a  level  preventing  natural  Mae  or  «bo«  acba 
witb  prosltiesis  in  place  or  bM  ■  balk  qcs,  (Hbar 
win  light  perception  only  or  mdBini  vMeian  so 

bbipless  as  lo  ier|u»e  aid  and  attendance 

ol  disaMty  or  siiseclm  under  ahrch  payment  is 


1.659 
2.325 


63 
1.S92 
2.372 


I.6J9    1.692 


1J29    l.S6e 


(N)  takaacal  loss  ol  both  eyes  or  |}lindness  oith  no 
tfbt  peravlon  or  kss  ol  use  ol  both  arms  al  a 
kwl  prevenlmg  natural  Hbmt  action  wtti  prosthesis 
n  place  or  analonncal  loss  ol  tnth  legs  so  near  h« 
as  to  prevent  use  a  prosthesis,  or  anatomical  loss  ol 
OM  arm  and  one  leg  so  near  shoulder  and  h(i  to 
MMliKOl  prosthesis 

(0)  DaabiHir  under  condrtnns  enliltmg  veterans  to  IM 
or  BM  ol  Ike  rale  provided  m  (L)  through  |N). 
M  cortioi  bciai  oonatood  l«nce  n  the  delermina- 
bKOiMKSS  riM  at  60  percent  ormn 
(i^oinMl  of  oilhv  of  bitti  ears  servrce-camocM) 
■  CM«Mboi  ■»  Mil  Hndness  (5/2t»  ngl 
acaly  or  less)  or  deafness  lated  at  40  percent  or 
total  dealness  m  one  ear  dRipainnent  ol  either  or 
both  ears  service-connected)  in  combmation  wtb 
tIadMSS  bavmg  light  petceplai  only  or  anatomical 
kB  of  bok  arms  so  near  the  shoulder  as  to  prevent 
MOfprnaesis 

(P)  (I)  R  dsabMes  eiceed  requirements  ol  any  rales 
msatfei.  Wnanstiator  ol  VA  may  allow  neit 
M|ber  rate  or  an  mtomeitate  late.  but  m  no  case 


2.0W    2.122 


2.325    2.3/2 


;?r 


(2)  lii*oss  M  bolk  eyes  (ntti  5/200  visual 
aailir  «  less)  toKlkci  ««  (A)  bUateral  deal 
•BS  rated  at  A  percent  a  more  drsaUing 
(iaioinient  of  eitfeer  or  both  ears  servct-con 
nocM)  neit  higher  rate  is  payable,  or  |B) 
total  deafness  ol  one  ear  or 
loss  or  loss  ol  use  of  an 
oert  MicnMiiale  rale  is  payable. 
bol  ■  io  OHM  oay  ooMHabon  eacecd 
(3IIMIII  oolk  M«  i|M  peicqban  or  less  unth 
MMl  deafness  (hearing  mpairment  in  either 
OM  or  bolb  ears  is  service-connected)  rated  at  10 
or  20  loranl  dBabUng.  the  neit  inlermedule  rate 
IS  nible.  but  in  no  event  may  compensation 


2.325    2.372 


2.325     2.372 


(4)  Anabncal  loss  or  ol  use  of  three  eilrenabes. 
the  not  higher  rate  in  paragraphs  (I)  b)  (N) 

but  in  no  event  m  eicess  ol  

Pwailapof  ibsabdity  or  subsection  under  aMi  iiayment  is 


2.325 
2.325 


2.372 
2.372 


(Q)  (TbB  subsection  repealed  by  PubOc  La»  90-4931    . 

(1)  (1)  If  veinai  wbtM  to  oompensaton  under  (0) 
ot  to  Ibo  wmmm  rak  oodv  (P).  v  at  the  rale 
beboon  litiiCtMi  (N)  aad  (0)  and  under  subsec- 
tion (K).  and  IS  in  need  of  renlat  aal  aad 
attendance,  he  shall  recerve  a  special  atnoKt  of 
the  amounl  mtcated  at  nght  lor  aid  aad  aftaadan 
Ml  adtbon  to  socb  rates 

(2)  If  dto  veteran,  n  addMi  lo  need  lor  regutai 
ari  mt  alkadan.  is  m  need  ol  a  higher  level  ol 
eac  a  vnf  afewance  ol  the  amount  indcaled 


(S) 


998    l.OU 


aDMsnaUenadAticnto  (0)  or  (P)  rale      1.487     1.517 
Oisabiily  rated  as  tola,  olus  adibhonal  dKabbty 


ratable  at  60  pemni  or  over. 


(T)  Adttanal  monthly  aboarance  lor  a  veteran  ai 
rectvl  ol  compensabon  tor  a  disability  not  evaboW 
more  thai  90  percent  (tsaUnf  atn  has  suftend  a 
servn^anecled  loss  or  loss  a  M  d  an 
evabiated  not  less  than  40  i 
a  non-seiYicc-connected  loss  or  Iw  of  on  of  Ibo 
pared  eitienaty  evabiated  at  oof  kss  Ikai  40 
percent  


1.494     1.524 


289       295 


In  addition  to  basic  compensation  rates 
and/or  statutory  awards  to  which  the  veter- 
an may  be  entitled,  dependency  allowances 
are  payable  to  veterans  who  are  rated  at  not 
less  than  30  percent  disabled.  The  rates 
which  follow  are  those  payable  to  veterans 
while  rated  totally  disabled.  If  the  veteran  is 
rated  30,  40.  50,  60.  70.  80  or  90  percent  dis- 
abled, dependency  allowances  are  payable  in 


an  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  specified  below  as  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability bears  to  total  disability.  For  example, 
a  veteran  who  is  50  percent  disabled  receives 
50  percent  of  the  amounts  which  appear 
below. 


H  aid  while  veteran  s  rated  totally  disabled  mk 

Has  a  spouse 

Has  a  spouse  and  chU „ _.. 

Has  no  spowe.  one  cbAI 

For  eadi  adtitional  diiU .. 


Inaease 

(monthly  rate) 

From 

lo 

Ul 

$83 

IJfc 

139 

5« 

57 

43 

44 

56 

57 

124 

126 

147 

150 

For  eack  dependent  parent 

For  each  cb*l  age  18-22  attending  school 

Has  a  spouse  n  nwsaig  home  or  severely  dsaUed 


The  following  increases  are  provided  for 
surviving  spouses  of  deceased  veterans 
whose  deaths  are  service-connected  and  who 
are  receiving  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  [DIC]  payments. 


Pay  grate 


From         To 


E-1 

E-2 

t-3.„ 
M__ 
I-i... 

£-»... 
t-4.... 


W-3.... 

W-4 

0-1-... 
0-2.-... 
0-3— 
(M... 

0-5 

0-6.._. 
0-7  ...... 


0-ie 


.      S491  S50I 

,       505  515 

518  528 

.       552  563 

566  577 

.       578  590 

607  619 

640  653 

.    '669  '682 

.       621  633 

645  658 

664  677 

703  717 

.      621  633 

.      640  653 

686  700 

.       725  740 

799  815 

900  918 

973  992 

.     1.067  1.088 

.     1.145  1.168 

»  1,255    '  1,280 


'  II  the  wteian  served  as  sergeant  mam  of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted 
advisor  ol  the  Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force  sergeant  nu;oi  ot 
the  Mame  Corps,  or  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  (xasi  Guard  at  the 
apphcabte  lime  designated  by  section  402  ol  this  title,  the  surviving  spouse  s 
rate  shall  be  J736 

-  If  the  veteran  served  as  chairnian  ol  the  Jont  (Suets  ol  Staff  Oief  ol 
Staff  of  Uie  Army,  Ctoel  of  Naual  Operahons.  Ooef  of  Staff  of  the  An  Force 
commaidant  of  Ibe  Mno  Oniii  or  cooomnM  of  fte  Ooost  (^aid.  at  the 
appbcabk  bme  desitnatad  by  socbon  402  of  tliis  Mk.  tbo  smmng  spouse  s 
rate  slial  be  Jl.OT 

When  there  is  no  surviving  spouse  receiv- 
ing dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, payment  is  made  in  equal  shares  to  the 
children  of  the  deceased  veteran.  These 
rates  are  increased  as  follows: 


OnecbiB 

Twodubten 

infw  cmnrcn 

Exh  additional  cMd 


Increase 
(nonthly  rate) 

From 

To 

J247 
356 
460 
93 

J252 
363 
469 
95 

LIMITATIONS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  9»-17T 

At  the  time  that  the  legislation,  subse- 
quently enacted  as  Public  Law  99-177.  was 
under  consideration  in  the  House,  provi- 
sions were  inserted  to  exempt  programs  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  from  se- 
questation.  Specifically,  compensation  for 
service-incurred  disabilities  was  given  the 
same  exemption  as  that  afforded  Social  Se- 
curity beneficiaries. 

Subsequent  to  enactment,  the  sequestra- 
tion order  required  a  number  of  ancillary 
benefits  for  severely  disabled  service-con- 
nected veterans  to  be  reduced  for  the  t>eriod 


of  March  1,  1986  through  September  30. 
1986.  These  included  housing  benefits  for 
wheelchair  homes,  the  burial  allowance  pay- 
able for  veterans  who  die  of  service-connect- 
ed causes,  the  automobile  and  adaptive 
equipment  allowance  for  veterans  with  serv- 
ice-connected amputations,  vocational  train- 
ing for  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities which  produce  pronounced  voca- 
tional handicacis,  and  the  educational  pro- 
gram for  dependents  of  totally  disabled 
service-connected  veterans  and  survivors  of 
those  veterans  who  die  of  service-connected 
causes.  The  committee  believes  that  these 
programs,  which  are  only  available  to  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  disabilities  or  to 
their  spouses  or  children,  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  compensation  which  a  grateful 
Nation  makes  available  to  these  individuals. 
They  should  be  afforded  the  same  protec- 
tion against  across-the-board  cuts  which  was 
given  to  the  underlying  compensation  bene- 
fit. 

The  sequestration  order  also  created  a 
ceiling,  imposed  for  the  first  time  by  that 
sequestration  order,  limiting  VA  home  loan 
commitments.  As  a  result  of  the  improving 
economy  and  the  lowering  of  interest  rates 
which  produced  an  unprecedented  increase 
in  VA  home  loans,  the  agency  twice  this  cal- 
endar year  faced  a  shutdown  of  the  Home 
Loan  Program.  Each  time,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved legislation  to  increase  the  ceiling  to 
permit  the  program  to  continue  operation. 
The  committee  has  concluded  that  the  se- 
questration process  should  not  apply  to  the 
VA  Home  Loan  Programs  since  loan  guaran- 
tees require  no  direct  Federal  outlays.  A  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  loans  will  not 
result  in  any  deficit  reductions.  The  actual 
result  of  limiting  the  number  of  home  loans 
would  be  to  decrease  revenue  generated  by 
the  1  percent  user  fee  required  of  all  veter- 
ans who  do  not  have  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

The  sequestration  order  also  placed  a  limi- 
tation on  the  loans  veterans  can  obtain  on 
their  GI  insurance  policies.  Those  veterans 
who  choose  to  request  policy  loans  are 
merely  borrowing  their  own  funds. 

The  sequestration  order  limited  the  use  of 
the  special  therapeutic  and  rehabilitation 
activities  fund  and  the  veterans'  canteen 
service  revolving  fund.  These  are  self-sup- 
porting funds  which  require  no  outlays. 

The  committee  has  been  made  aware  of 
unfair  and  inequitable  results  on  other  ben- 
efit programs  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion resulting  from  sequestration.  As  imple- 
mented by  the  VA.  Public  Law  99-177. 
which  required  reduction  in  outlays,  made 
reductions  in  the  rate  of  veterans'  benefits 
dependent  on  the  date  of  the  Agency's  ad- 
ministrative action  to  pay  the  benefit, 
rather  than  on  the  date  of  the  entitling 
event.  For  example,  if  a  veteran  died  in  Jan- 
uary 1986  from  a  nonservice-connected  dis- 
ease or  injury,  the  full  payment  of  $300  was 
made  if  authorized  prior  to  March  1,  1986. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  VA  was  unable  to 
process  the  payment  until  after  February 
28.  payment  was  made  at  less  than  100  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

In  addition  to  the  unfairness  of  this,  it 
also  presents  an  opportunity  for  mischief  on 
the  part  of  the  Agency.  Although  the  com- 
mittee is  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  ma- 
nipulation on  the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, it  could  have  scheduled  its 
work-load  in  February  to  process  payments 
not  subject  to  sequestration,  leaving  pay- 
ments subject  to  sequestration  until  March 
so  as  to  pay  less  than  the  statutory  rate. 
Similarly,   as   the   end   of   September   ap- 
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proaches,  the  Agency  could  concentrate  on 
paying  all  of  the  sequestered  claims,  leaving 
non-sequestered  benefit  payments  until  Oc- 
tober when  payments  may  be  due  at  the  full 
rate. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  the  rate  of 
payment  for  a  benefit  affected  by  sequestra- 
tion would  be  based  on  the  date  of  entitle- 
ment, rather  than  when  payment  was  made. 
The  effect  of  this  particular  provision  would 
be  to  realize  the  savings  required  by  Public 
Law  99-177  for  these  programs;  however, 
the  savings  would  be  spread  over  a  slightly 
different  period.  This  is  simple  fairness  and 
equity.  The  committee  believes  such  cuts 
should  be  made  on  a  logical  and  fair  basis 
and  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  manipula- 
tion of  case  loads  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

D  1230 

Mr,  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume,  and  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  today  con- 
sidering three  bills  of  intense  interest 
to  those  to  whom  our  Nation  owes  so 
much— our  Nation's  veterans. 

The  bill,  H.R.  4333,  introduced  by 
our  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  would  improve  veterans'  benefits 
for  former  prisoners  of  war  suffering 
from  organic  residuals  of  hypother- 
mia, from  spastic  colon,  and  from  ar- 
thritis due  to  trauma.  It  also  reduces 
from  6  months  to  90  days  the  period  of 
time  a  former  POW  must  have  been 
held  captive  to  qualify  for  VA-fur- 
nished  treatment  for  a  dental  condi- 
tion or  disability. 

As  vice  chairman  of  our  House  Task 
Force  on  POW's  and  MIA's  in  South- 
east Asia,  we  on  the  task  force  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  interview 
many  of  our  brave  Americans  who  haid 
been  held  captive.  Thus,  we  know  that 
our  former  POW's  certainly  deserve 
every  consideration  that  our  Nation 
can  give  them.  This  legislation  is  long 
overdue  and  I  am  hopeful  that  our  col- 
leagues will  join  with  us  in  adopting  it. 
I  am  so  pleased  to  have  cosponsored 
H.R.  4623,  which  allows  the  VA  to  au- 
thorize either  in-home  or  private  com- 
munity respite  care  for  veterans  suf- 
fering from  chronic  long  term  illnesses 
or  confined  to  VA  nursing  homes. 

Our  medical  experts  report  that 
home  care  is  in  many  cases  the  most 
effective  means  to  obtain  a  full  recov- 
ery. For  this  reason,  and  because  of 
the  many  other  long  overdue  clarifica- 
tions and  rectifications  of  VA  policy,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  4623. 

The  third  legislation,  H.R.  5299,  au- 
thorizes a  2-percent  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment [COLA)  in  disability  com- 
pensation and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  rates  for  veterans 
and  their  survivors.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
vetersuis  have  given  their  all  so  that 
our  Nation  may  be  free.  It  would  truly 
be  Ironic  if  we  allowed  inflation  to  un- 
dermine the  firm  foundation  of  grati- 


tude we  had  built  for  our  veterans 
over  the  years. 

Accordingly.  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  all  of  these  needed  veterans 
bills  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  support. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  5299,  the  veterans'  compensation 
amendments  of  1986.  This  measure 
would  provide  a  2-percent  cost-of- 
living  atijustment  for  veterans'  service- 
connected  disability  compensation  and 
for  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  veterans'  families.  ALso, 
the  bill  would  exempt  certain  veter- 
ans' benefits  and  programs  from  se- 
questration. 

As  long  as  there  is  going  to  be  a 
COLA,  though  a  small  one,  veterans 
should  share  in  it.  For  that  reason,  I 
support  the  bill. 

The  bill  also  contains  some  exemp- 
tions from  sequestration  which,  in  my 
view,  are  fair  and  equitable.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  take  this  step  lightly. 
Many  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
voted  for  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
and  strongly  believe  in  deficit  reduc- 
tion. 

Benefits  for  severely  disabled  serv- 
ice-connected veterans  have  been  cut 
by  sequestration.  These  cuts  are  in 
benefits  to  amputees,  blinded  veter- 
ans, paraplegics,  and  quadraplegics, 
most  of  whom  were  injured  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. The  Congress  should  not 
allow  their  benefits  to  be  reduced.  The 
moral  obligation  the  Nation  owes 
these  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans goes  beyond  deficit  reduction,  im- 
portant as  it  is. 

Benefits  for  survivors  of  veterans 
who  died  from  service-connected 
causes  should  be  treated  similarly. 
These  situations  are  quite  self-evident. 

There  are  other  VA  programs  ad- 
dressed by  H.R.  5299.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  these  programs,  sequestra- 
tion does  not  serve  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. The  first  of  these  is  the  ceiling  on 
the  Home  Loan  Guarantee  Program. 
This  Congress  has  already  had  to  raise 
the  ceiling  twice  to  keep  the  program 
going.  Applying  sequestration  to  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Program  has  no 
direct  relationship  to  reducing  the  def- 
icit. No  savings  can  be  attributed  to 
the  sequestration— it  only  establishes 
an  artificial  limit  on  program  activity. 

Life  insurance  funds  administered 
by  the  VA  also  should  not  be  seques- 
tered. Again,  sequestration  saves  no 
money  and  only  artificially  limits  ac- 
tivity. With  loans  on  the  cash  value  of 
VA-held  life  insurance  policies,  the 
Government  is  not  saving  its  money 
when  it  sequesters,  it  is  holding  back 
the  veteran's  own  money!  Clearly,  this 
is  wrong. 

Certain  VA  revolving  fund  accounts 
do  not  require  appropriations,  and  ap- 
plying sequestration  against  them 
does  not  save  1  red  cent. 


A  problem  has  been  pointed  out  to 
the  committee  regarding  the  point  in 
time  at  which  sequestration  is  applied. 
As  the  law  is  now  being  interpreted  by 
the  VA,  if  an  education  or  training 
benefit  for  which  retroactive  pay- 
ments are  due  is  processed  after  the 
date  the  sequestration  order  becomes 
effective,  the  back  benefits  are  also  se- 
questered, even  though  they  accrued 
before  the  date  of  sequestration. 

I  have  even  heard  of  one  case  in 
which  the  VA  sequestered  a  veteran's 
benefits  which  had  accrued  before 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  was  en- 
acted. We  should  not  permit  this  kind 
of  unfairness  to  occur  through  quirks 
in  administration.  The  problem  is 
easily  remedied  by  a  provision  of  this 
legislation  which  allows  sequestration 
only  for  education  and  training  l)ene- 
fits  due  during  the  period  of  seques- 
tration and  not  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5299  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  hard  work  of  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation,  Pension  and  Insur- 
ance; of  Mr.  Solomon,  the  subcommit- 
tee's ranking  member;  and  of  Mr. 
Montgomery,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Each  of 
these  gentlemen  is  a  true  veterans'  ad- 
vocate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  vote  favorably  on  this 
significant  legislation  for  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  the  ranking 
member  on  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me.  As  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation, Pension,  and  Insurance,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  our  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Applegate,  for 
the  expeditious  manner  with  which  he 
has  moved  on  this  vitally  needed  legis- 
lation. 

I  wish  also  to  thank  our  distin- 
guished committee  chairman,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  and  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican, Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  for  making 
this  legislation  a  top  priority.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  2-percent  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  provided  in  this  bill 
is  essential  to  the  continued  financial 
well-being  of  our  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families. 

In  his  fiscal  year  1987  budget  pro- 
posal for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, President  Reagan  recommended 
a  COLA  for  disabled  veterans  to  offset 
the  effects  of  inflation  on  their  fixed 
incomes.  The  budget  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  Congress  includes  authority  for 
this  increase. 

With  this  bill  today,  we  are  continu- 
ing the  tradition  of  making  certain 
that  disabled  veterans  do  not  lose  in 
the  battle  against  inflation.  Fortunate- 
ly the  rate  of  inflation  has  slowed  dra- 
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matically  in  the  past  5  years,  but  the 
action  we  talce  today  will  once  again 
show  our  concern  for  those  who 
fought  our  Nation's  battles. 

We  are  also  faced  with  adjustments 
necessary  because  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
As  we  are  not  attempting  to  say  that 
all  VA  programs  are  exempt  from  the 
efforts  to  control  the  Federal  deficits. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  owe  spe- 
cial consideration  to  our  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans. 

I  am  certain  that  these  men  and 
women  who  never  hesitated  to  step 
forward  when  their  Nation  needed 
them,  will  in  turn  be  appreciative  that 
we  have  acted  forthrightly  in  support- 
ing this  important  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith], 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5299  which  provides  a  2-percent 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  drawing 
compensation  payments  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  [VA]. 

Although  H.R.  5299  was  reported 
out  by  the  Compensation,  Pension  and 
Insurance  Subcommittee,  it  contains 
an  important  provision  regarding  the 
VA  Home  Loan  Program  which  falls 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Memorial  Af- 
fairs. As  the  ranking  Republican  on 
that  subcommittee,  I  wanted  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  express  my  support  for 
the  provision  exempting  the  Home 
Loan  Program  from  sequestration 
under  Public  Law  99-177,  the  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  become  apparent  that 
this  particular  program  should  not 
have  been  subject  to  sequestration. 

For  many  veterans,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Home  Loan  Program  is  the  only  VA 
benefit  they  will  ever  use.  Because  of 
the  dramatic  drop  in  interest  rates, 
record  numbers  of  veterans  are  seek- 
ing first-time  loans  or  refinancing  ex- 
isting loans.  Twice  this  year,  record- 
breaking  loan  volume— which  will 
exceed  400,000  loans  by  year  end— has 
forced  Congress  to  raise  the  loan  guar- 
anty ceiling,  most  recently  to  $38.3  bil- 
lion. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  apply  a  long- 
term  remedy  to  the  program's  situa- 
tion and  exempt  it  from  sequestration. 
The  ceiling  on  the  loan  guaranty  does 
not  reduce  the  deficit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  we  can  all  agree  was  the  point 
of  Public  Law  99-176.  In  fact,  limiting 
program  participation  may  even  raise 
the  deficit  by  reducing  receipts  of  the 
1-percent  user  fee  veterans  pay  to  the 
VA. 

I  also  have  problems  with  the  formu- 
la  for   calculating   the   ceiling.    The 


number  used  for  determining  this 
figure  is  only  a  potential  future  liabil- 
ity. The  program  only  costs  the  VA 
money  if  a  veteran  forecloses  on  his 
loan.  Historically,  this  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence. It  is  almost  impossible  to  accu- 
rately forecast  the  VA's  actual  liability 
or  the  savings  which  could  result  from 
the  ceiling. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  VA 
Home  Loan  Program  is  an  entitlement 
for  eligible  veterans.  By  law,  seques- 
tration cannot  result  in  a  person  being 
denied  eligibility  for  a  benefit. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  see  the 
logic  of  imposing  an  artificial  ceiling 
on  the  program  which  would  prevent 
veterans  from  refinancing  a  high  in- 
terest rate  to  a  low  interest  rate.  Refi- 
nancing may  prevent  foreclosures  by 
lowering  the  veteran's  monthly  pay- 
ments. Nearly  half  of  the  current 
home  loan  activity  is  refinancing. 

Exempting  the  Home  Loan  Program 
from  Gramm-Rudman  should  not  add 
to  our  Federal  deficit  and  indeed  may 
result  in  savings.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  5299. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  Montgomery],  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt], 
for  their  leadership  in  this  legislation 
and  for  all  the  bills  that  are  before  the 
VA  today. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Darden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  5299— the  Veterans' 
Compensation  Amendments  of  1986. 
There  are  approximately  28.2  million 
living  veterans  and  54  million  survi- 
vors and  dependents  of  veterans. 
These  groups  comprise  35  percent  of 
the  U.S.  population.  Many  of  these 
men  and  women  bear  physical  scars  of 
their  service  in  the  defense  of  our 
Nation. 

H.R.  5299  would  provide  a  2.0-per- 
cent increase  in  the  rates  of  compensa- 
tion and  of  dependence  and  indemnity 
compensation  [Did  paid  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors  or  depend- 
ents. 

This  modest  increase  will  allow  each 
disabled  veteran  to  retain  purchasing 
power  which  would  otherwise  be  lost 
to  inflation.  The  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation are  consistent  with  the  as- 
sumptions passed  by  this  body  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

In  addition,  provisions  of  H.R.  5299 
specify  that  benefit  programs  that 
make  homes  accessible  to  wheelchairs 
for  paraplegic  veterans,  burial  allow- 
ances and  certain  other  programs  for 
severely  disabled  veterans  would  be 
exempt  from  future  sequestration  cuts 
under  Gramm-Rudman. 


I  agree  that  we  must  balance  the 
budget  and  reduce  our  national  deficit. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can, 
in  good  conscience,  achieve  that  bal- 
ance by  withholding  this  type  of  funds 
from  American  veterans. 

We  can  take  great  pride  in  the 
maimer  in  which  this  Nation  has  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  our  veterans. 
We  must  maintain  this  proud  tradition 
by  protecting  and  improving  veterans' 
programs  through  responsible  legisla- 
tion authored  and  nurtured  with  sensi- 
tivity and  concern.  I  believe  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  5299  is  one  step  in  accom- 
plishing this  goal  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  ask  the  Members  to  support  this 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5299. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENDER- 

DISTINC- 

UNITED 


ELIMINATION  OF 

BASED      LANGUAGE 
TIONS     IN     TITLE     38, 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5047)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
gender-based  language  distinctions  in 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  to 
make  technical  corrections  in  that 
title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  5047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKITIUN  1.  ELIMINATION  OF  GENDER-BASED  LAN- 
(U'ACE  DISTINCTIONS  IN  TITLE  M. 

Title  38.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(IMA)  Section  102  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b): 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "(l)"  after  "(a)"; 

(iii)  by  striking  out  ■(2)"  before  "Depend- 
ency" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b)": 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  "(B)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)"  and  "(2)",  re- 
spectively, and 

(V)  by  striking  out  "(3)  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion,". 

(B)  The  heading  of  section  102  and  the 
item  relating  to  that  section  in  the  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  1  are 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
the  last  word. 

(2)  Section  103  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 


(i)  by  striking  out  "woman  as  the  widow " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "person  as  the 
widow  or  widower"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "she "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  person"; 

(Hi)  by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  veteran"; 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  veteran's";  and 

(V)  by  striking  out  "legal  widow"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "legal  widow  or  wid- 
ower"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out 
"widow"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
viving spouse"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"woman  is  or  was  the  wife"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "person  is  or  was  the  spouse": 

(D)  in  subsection  (d)(1).  by  striking  out 
"widow  of  a  veteran  shall  not  bar  the  fur- 
nishing of  benefits  to  her  as  the  widow  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "surviving  spouse  of 
a  veteran  shall  not  bar  the  furnishing  of 
benefits  to  such  person  as  the  surviving 
spouse"; 

(E)  in  subsection  (d)(2)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "widow"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
viving spouse":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "her "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  person";  and 

(P)  in  subsection  (d)(3)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "widow"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
viving spouse"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "man"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "person "; 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "herself  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "himself  or  herself": 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "his  wife "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "that  person's  spouse ': 
and 

(v)  by  striking  out  "her"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "that  person". 

(3)  Section  104(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "him"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator". 

(4)  Section  105  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his "  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  per- 
son's": and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "him"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
person":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "serv- 
ice, or  by  absenting  himself"  in  clause  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "service  or  by 
absenting  himself  or  herself". 

(5)  Section  106  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)(2),  by  striking  out 
"his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  per- 
son's"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "that  individual"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "that  individual's":  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "that  individual";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "by  him  "  in  clause  (2); 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "he "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  individual";  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the". 

(6)  Section  107(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  member's". 

(7)  Section  108(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  both  places  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "that  individual's". 


(8)  Section  109(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "he"  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  person". 

(9)  Section  210  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator": 

(B)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "He" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Adminis- 
trator"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)(3)(A),  by  striking  out 
"widow"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
viving spouse";  and 

(D)  in  subsection  (c)(3HB).  by  striking  out 
"him"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator". 

(10)  Sections  212(a),  215.  and  217(b)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator". 

(U)  Section  213  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he "  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator's". 

(12)  Section  219(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator". 

(13)  Section  230(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator". 

(14)  Section  233  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Adminis- 
trator": and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out 
"when  he  determines"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "upon  determining". 

(15)  Section  235  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
President's". 

(16)  Section  236  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator's ". 

(17)  Section  241  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  veteran's": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he"  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Adminis- 
trator". 

(18)  Section  242(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator". 

(19)  Section  244(5)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator's". 

(20)  Section  602  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his". 

(21)  Section  704  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  in- 
sured's": and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  in- 
sured": and 

(B)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  insured's";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  'he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator  ". 

(22)  Section  705  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his  "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "him  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  insured". 

(23)  Section  707  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  in  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  insured's". 
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(24)  Section  708  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
insured's". 

(25)  Section  712  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  in- 
sured's"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""the  insured". 

(26)  Section  713  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '"the". 

(27)  Section  716(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'the 
insured's". 

(28)  Section  725  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""such 
person": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "him"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'the  ap- 
plicant"; and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  subsection 
(d)(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator's". 

(29)  Section  742  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (b)— 
(i)  by  striking  out  "his" 

lieu  thereof  ""the  insured's" 
(ii)  by  striking  out  ""he" 
lieu  thereof  ""the  insured" 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)— 
(i)  by  striking  out  "he" 

lieu  thereof  "'the  insured": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "his  term"  and  insert* 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "the  term  "; 
(iii)  by  striking  out  "his  failure  ":  and 
(iv)  by  striking  out  "'his  control"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'the  insured's  con- 
trol". 

(30)  Sections  743,  744(b),  745,  746.  747,  and 
748  are  amended  by  striking  out  "his "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  insured's". 

(31)  Section  750  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "in  his  lifetime  or  by  his  last  will  and 
testament"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"while  alive  or  by  last  will". 

(32)  Section  752  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '"his"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the". 

(33)  Section  759(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  applicant's  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  applicant". 

(34)  Section  760(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
guardian's". 

(35)  Section  765  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (5)(B),  by  striking  out 
"he '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
person";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (9)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his  minority "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  child's  minori- 
ty": and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "his  adoption"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '"the  child's  adop- 
tion". 

(36)  Section  766  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"him"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator"'; and 

(B)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the  Adminis- 
trator". 

(37)  Section  767  is  amended— 
(A)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "him "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  member"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
member";  and 
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(iii)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  member's":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  member's";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "he "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  member". 

(38)  Section  768  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(2)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his":  and 
(ii)  by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  member"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)(3)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ""his";  and 
(ii)  by  striking  out  "him  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""the  member";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "his" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the". 

(39)  Section  769  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1).  by  striking  out 
""his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the 
member's"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)(3),  by  striking  out 
"him"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the 
member"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (a)(4)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "him"  both  places  it  apt- 
pears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
member":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  member's"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Adminis- 
trator"; 

(E)  in  sut>section  (d)(3),  by  striking  out 
"his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the  Ad- 
ministrator's"; and 

(P)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Adminis- 
trator". 

(40)  Section  770  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  '"his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  sut>section  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '"the  insured's":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  subsection  (e) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  mem- 
ber's". 

(41)  Section  774  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator". 

(42)  Section  776  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "him"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"the 
Administrator". 

(43)  Section  777  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
person's":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  person"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ""he"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the 
Administrator";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "he"  the  second  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  member  or  former  member"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out  "his" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  per- 
son's"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out  ""he" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'the  insured"; 
and 

(E)  in  subsection  (g)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  insured's";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator". 

(44)  Section  781(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""such  person";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'such  person's". 


(45)  Section  783  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
beneficiary's". 

(46)  Section  784(g)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  both  places  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  insured's". 

(47)  Section  787  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""himself  or  any  other"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""any". 

(48)  Section  801(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '"he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator"". 

(49)  Section  806  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his"'  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  veteran's": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  veteran": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"the  veteran's"; 

(D)  in  subsection  (g)— 
(i)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the  Ad- 
ministrator"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "his  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator"s":  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "him"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator"; 

(ii)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  veteran": 
and 

(iii)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out 
"him"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator";  and 

(E)  in  subsection  (h)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the  Ad- 
ministrator's"; and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  vet- 
eran's". 

(50)  Section  901(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the 
veteran's". 

(51)  Section  904  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""the  veteran's". 

(52)  Section  1000(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "servicemen"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "servicemembers"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "To  assist "  and  all  that 
follows  through  "the  Administrator"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "The  Administrator". 

(53)  Section  1001  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'the 
Administrator". 

(54)  Section  1002  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
member":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "wife,  husband."  in 
paragraph  (5). 

(55)  Section  1004  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out  "he" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  veteran"; 

(B)  in  subsections  (b).  (e).  and  (g).  by 
striking  out  ""he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "'the  Administrator";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator's". 

(56)  Section  1005  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  sut>section  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Adminis- 
trator's"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "He"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Adminis- 
trator". 

(57)  Section  1006  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the 
Administrator". 


(58)  Section  1007  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "He"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Administrator". 

(59)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
1780(d)(2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "serv- 
iceman" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"person". 

(60)  Section  2024(g)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the". 

(61)  Section  3001(b)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "widow  or"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "surviv- 
ing spouse  or". 

(62)  Section  3006  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the 
Administrator". 

(63)  Section  3010(b)(1)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""the  veteran's". 

(64)  Section  3012(b)(6)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  payee's". 

(65)  Section  3020  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""the  payee's"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  payee";  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "him  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'the  payee";  and 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  person"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "widow "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""surviving  spouse"; 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "she"  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the 
surviving  spouse""; 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "to  her "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "to  the  surviving  spouse"; 
and 

(v)  by  striking  out  "by  her"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""by  the"'. 

(66)  Section  3021(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""his";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "'His"  in  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B).  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  veteran's". 

(67)  Section  3022  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
payee's". 

(68)  Section  3101  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his  or  her"  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '"a"':  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  beneficiary's". 

(69)  Section  3102  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""his"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  veteran's"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Administrator's". 

(70)  Section  3103  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  person";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "his "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '"such  officer's"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ""his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'a  person's": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "any  person"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "that  person";  and 


(iii)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""such  person"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  ""his"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"the  indi- 
vidual's": and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  individual":  and 

(D)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(e)(2),  by  striking  out  ""his  or  her"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the". 

(71)  Section  3104  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""such 
person's"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "widow"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "surviving 
spouse"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "his""  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  per- 
son's"; and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "he  or  she"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
person":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any  person's  "; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "to  any  person"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "to  such  person":  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""such  person". 

(72)  Section  3105  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  person":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "'such  person"s". 

(73)  Section  3106  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the". 

(74)  Section  3108(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""the  Administrator's;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  dependent". 

(75)  Section  3109  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""such  person's";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he "  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  person". 

(76)  Section  3202  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "he" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Adminis- 
trator"': 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his  trust"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
trust  of  such  guardian,  curator,  conservator, 
or  other  person": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "his  duly"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator's": 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  the  second 
and  third  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Administrator's";  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "himself"  in  the  third 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  vet- 
eran's"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  ben- 
eficiary's": and 

(iii)  in  the  fourth  sentence— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "him  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  beneficiary  ": 

(II)  by  striking  out  "he "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  beneficiary";  and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "his  "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  ben- 
eficiary's ";  and 


(D)  in  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out  ""his". 

(77)  Section  3203(e)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  veteran's". 

(78)  Section  3303  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
veteran's". 

(79)  Section  3401  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""such 
individual"". 

(80)  Section  3404(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""he""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"'the  Administrator". 

(81)  Section  3405  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "him""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""to 
the  claimant  or  beneficiary". 

(82)  Section  3501  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
claimant's":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his"  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  fiduciary's". 

(83)  Section  3503  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  veteran's"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (d)(2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator". 

(84)  Section  3504(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator"s":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""he"'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  dependent". 

(85)  Section  4005  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the 
claimant"s";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '"the  claimant  or  legal  guardi- 
an". 

(SB)  Section  4106(b)  is  amended— 

ifjf)  by  striking  out  "him"'  and  inserting  in 

liey  thereof  "such  person":  and 
(fe)  by  striking  out  ""he""  and  inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  "such  person". 

(87)  Section  4107(e)(5)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "her"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  narse's ". 

(88)  Section,  4 110  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  his  own  choosing '" 
in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""chosen  by  such  person"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "He "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""The  Administrator"':  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""the  Administrator";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""the  Administrator". 

(89)  Section  5101  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""his"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""the". 

(90)  Section  5102  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the  Ad- 
ministrator'"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator's";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "He"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "The  Administrator". 

(91)  Section  5103  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"'  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""the". 

(92)  Section  5104  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his "  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator's". 


(93)  Section  S201(a)(l)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""such  person's". 

(94)  Section  5202  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)- 

(i)  by  striking  out  ""his  last"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
person's  last": 

(ii)  by  inserting  ""has  personal  property 
situated  on  such  facility  and"  before  "shall 
have  designated": 

(iii)  by  striking  out  ""to  whom  he  desires 
his  personal  prop>erty  situated  upon  such  fa- 
cility to  be  delivered,  upon  the  death  of 
such  veteran"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"to  receive  such  property  when  such  veter- 
an, dependent  or  survivor  dies,";  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator"; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "by  the  veteran"'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""by  such  veteran,  de- 
pendent, or  survivor"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ""if  he  has'"; 

(iii)  by  striking  out  ""his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""the  Administrator"s": 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "as  provided  in  this 
subchapter,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"in  writing  delivered  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration"; and 

(V)  by  striking  out  "child,  grandchild, 
mother,  father,  grandmother,  grandfather, 
brother  or  sister""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""children,  grandchildren,  parents, 
grandparents,  siblings"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (b); 

(D)  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)- 

(i)  by  striking  out  "his  designee  may  in 
such  case  select  the  one  to  receive  such  pos- 
session,"' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator's  designee  may  in  such  case 
deliver  the  property  either  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately in  equal  values,  to  those  equally  enti- 
tled thereto";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  ""in  his  discretion"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  or  the  Administrator's 
designee":  and 

(E)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "his"" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Adminis- 
trator's". 

(95)  Section  5203  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
person"s"'. 

(96)  Section  5204  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  person's". 

(97)  Section  5206  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""the 
owner's". 

(98)  Section  5207  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator's  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "by  him  promulgated" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "prescribed  by 
the  Administrator". 

(99)  Section  5220  is  amended— 
(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "surviving  him  any" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  surviv- 
ing"': 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  de- 
cedent's"; 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  person";  and 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "owned  by  him"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "owned  by  such 
person"':  and 
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(B)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "his" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  per- 
son's". 

(100)  Section  5221  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "he"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
person". 

(101)  Section  5222  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "he"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator's". 

(102)  Section  5223  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  decedent's". 

(103)  Section  5224  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Ad- 
ministrator's"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "him"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator". 

(104)  Section  5225  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Administrator's". 

(105)  Section  5226  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "himself"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  person"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "his"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
veteran's"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  'he "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Administrator";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "his  authorized"  each 
place  it  appears,  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  Administrator's  authorized". 

SEC  2.  GENERAL  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

Title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  101  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "Army"  before  "National 
Guard"  in  paragraphs  (22)(C).  (23),  and 
(27)(P);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  the  "  in  paragraph 
(31)  and  all  that  follows  through  "widower". 

(2)  Section  233(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subparagraph  (4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection". 

(3)  Section  235  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Admin- 
istrator"; 

(B)  by  indenting  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(7)  two  ems; 

(C)  by  inserting  "Service"  in  paragraph 
(5)  after  "Foreign"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "The  foregoing  au- 
thority" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(b) 
The  authority  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion"; and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "titles  5  and  22"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  5  and  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  3901  et 
seq.)". 

(4)  Section  241  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "The  Administrator 
shall"  after  "( 1 )"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "eligible  and.  in  carry- 
ing" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eligible. 
In  carrying"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "release;"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""release."; 

(D)  by  inserting  "The  Administrator 
shaU"  after  "(2)"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "veterans;  and"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "veterans."; 

(F)  by  inserting  "The  Administrator 
shall"  after  "(3)";  and 

(G)  by  striking  out  "clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
above"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section". 

(5)  Section  612(j)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "under"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(voluntarily  request- 
ing" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "who  vol- 
untarily request"; 


(C)  by  striking  out  the  parenthesis  after 
"immunizations"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "facility,  utilizing  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "facility.  Any  such 
immunization  shall  be  made  using"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "Administration,"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "to  provide"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Administration.  For 
such  purpose,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  may  pro- 
vide"; and 

(F)  by  striking  out  "cost  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""cost.  Section". 

(6)  Section  612A(h)(3)(A>(i)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"'December  3,  1985, ". 

(7)  Section  801(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "vet- 
eran" the  first  place  it  appears;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""title,  based  on  service 
after  April  20.  1898, "  smd  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "title". 

(8)  Section  1411(a)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing a  comma  after  ""of  this  section"  in  the 
matter  preceding  clause  ( 1 ). 

(9)  Section  1841  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "per  centum  "  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "per- 
cent"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "one  hundred  and 
eighty  days"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "180  days". 

(10)  Section  1842  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "per  centum"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "percent". 

(11)  Section  1849  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Effective  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal 
years  thereafter,  there"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "There". 

(12)  The  item  relating  to  section  4106  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  73  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"4106.    Period    of    appointments;    promo- 
tions.". 

(13)  Section  4202(11)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  without  regard"  and  all  that 
follows  through  •(7  U.S.C.  2240), ". 

(14)  Section  4204  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  amounts  heretofore  appropriated  to 
carry  out  Public  Law  636,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,". 

(15)  Section  5010(a)(1)  is  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  and  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "125,000  and  not  less  than  100,000'"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "ninety  thousand" 
both  places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "90,000  ". 

(16)  Section  5073(a)(2)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "twelvemonth  "  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""12-month";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "per  centum"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""percent". 

(17)  Each  subchapter  heading  is  amended 
so  as  to  be  printed  in  all  capital  letters  and 
in  light-face  type. 

(18)  The  table  of  parts  at  the  beginning  of 
title  38  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1501  "  in 
the  item  relating  to  part  III  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1401". 

SEC.  3.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  T<)  PROVISIONS 
ENA<TKI)  BY  VETERANS"  BENEFITS 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OE  l»M. 

(a)  AMEMDMEirrs  to  Public  Law  98-543.— 
(1)  Section  105  of  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Im- 
provement Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  543)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "413"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "413(a)". 


(2)  Section  111(c)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(c)(1)(B)". 

(b)  Amendments  to  Title  38.— (1)  Section 
524  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)"  in  sub- 
section (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""subsection  (b)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(1)"  in 
subsection  (b)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ""subsection  (a)";  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Notwithstanding  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  525  of  this  title,  a  vet- 
eran" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "A  veter- 
an"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)(1)";  and 

(iii)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "without  regard  to  the 
date  on  which  the  veteran's  entitlement  to 
pension  is  terminated.". 

(2)  Section  525(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "under  section  521  of  this 
title". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  section  524  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
15  of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting 
"program  of"  after  "Temporary". 

(c)  ErrecTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  if 
included  in  the  Veterans'  Benefits  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  98-543). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hamherschhidt] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5047  is  the  result 
of  several  years  of  work  to  eliminate 
gender  references  in  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  which  contains  all 
of  the  laws  providing  benefits  to  veter- 
ans. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  thankless  task  to 
review  this  entire  title  and  identify 
gender  references.  However,  some  day 
there  will  be  a  woman  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs.  When  that  day 
comes,  there  will  not  be  a  sentence  in 
title  38  which  says  that  "he  is  appoint- 
ed with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate." 

Instead,  it  will  read  "the  Administra- 
tor is  appointed  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate." 

This  bill  does  not  make  any  substan- 
tive change  in  any  of  the  provisions 
which  it  amends.  The  changes  are 
only  technical,  there  is  absolutely  no 
intrent  to  change  the  purpose  of  any 
current  laws. 

I  would  like  to  express  the  commit- 
tee's appreciation  for  the  efforts  of 
the  staff  of  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  particularly 
Mr.  Tom  Dodson,  and  the  staff  of  the 


Legislative  Counsel's  Office,  particu- 
larly Mr.  Bob  Cover.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  similar  review  of  an  entire 
title  has  been  undertaken  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  eliminating  gender  based 
distinctions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  yield- 
ing time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is 
indeed  correct.  I  stand  here  as  the 
dean  of  the  women  in  the  House,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  for  doing  this. 

I  would  just  like  to  put  it  in  perspec- 
tive and  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  that  I  am  sure  that  George 
Washington  would  be  proud  of  him, 
too,  because  one  part  of  our  history 
that  we  forget  is  that  even  in  Revolu- 
tionary War  we  had  some  women  vet- 
erans. Many  of  them  cut  their  hair  off 
and  fought  alongside  the  soldiers. 
Often  their  gender  was  not  discovered 
until  they  were  injured. 

There  was  a  great  crisis  in  the  Con- 
gress afterward  because  many  people 
did  not  want  to  extend  to  these  women 
these  benefits  because  supposedly 
they  were  not  to  be  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War. 

George  Washington  was  the  one 
who  intervened  and  said  no,  no,  no,  if 
they  fought,  they  should  be  treated 
that  way. 

The  only  Revolutionary  War  veteran 
buried  at  West  Point  is  a  woman. 

The  fight  for  getting  this  gender- 
free  recognition  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time  started  by  the  Father  of 
our  Coimtry.  So  I  am  very  pleased 
that  over  200  years  later  we  finally 
find  this  coming  about. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  long  task.  We 
smile  about  it.  but  it  is  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult task  to  go  through  these  titles 
and  make  this  change,  and  I  think 
that  that  is  why  there  has  always  been 
something  else  to  do,  something  more 
pressing.  And  yet  I  really  salute  the 
committee  for  doing  it.  I  think  that  it 
is  very  important  that  it  is  done,  and 
congratulations. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5047,  a  technical  bill  to  eliminate 
gender-based  langruage  distinctions  in 
title  38,  which  is  the  title  of  the 
United  States  Code  on  veterans'  bene- 
fits. At  one  time,  the  military  services 
were  viewed  as  a  "man's  world,"  and  as 
a  result,  veterans'  programs  and  bene- 
fits were  legally  described  in  terms 
which  applied  to  men.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  in  fact  women  have  for  a 
long  time  been  making  very  important 
contributions  as  members  of  the  mili- 
tary services,  even  though  until  more 


recently,  there  was  in  some  quarters  a 
lack  of  recognition. 

Well,  with  this  legislation  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  women  are 
equally  veterans,  in  word  as  well  as  in 
deed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  deserves  the 
credit  for  this  fine  bill,  and  I  commend 
him  for  it.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
H.R.  5047,  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Mont(k>mery]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5047. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


IMPROVED  BENEFITS  FOR 
FORMER  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4333)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  veter- 
ans' benefits  for  former  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4333 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    I.    IMPROVED    BENEEITS    FOR    FORMER 
PRISONERS  OK  WAR. 

(a)  Presumption  of  Service  CoNNE<rriON 
FOR  Certain  Disabilities.— Section  312(b) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  clause  (10)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(11)  organic  residuals  of  hypothermia, 
particularly  frozen  hands  and  feet. 

"(12)  spastic  colon,  tft 

""(13)  arthritis  due  to  trauma,",      i' 

(b>  Internment  Period  Required 'por  VA 
Dental  Care.— Section  612(b)(l)(G)^of  such 
title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "six 
months "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "90 
days". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1,  1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes  and  the  gentlemaji 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  good  work  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Ap- 
plegate,  and  the  very  able  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subconunittee, 
Mr.  Solomon  of  New  York,  for  the  at- 
tention they  have  given  over  the  years 
to  our  Nation's  veterans  who  were  cap- 
tured and  held  prisoners  of  war.  They 
have  initiated  several  bills  during  the 
past  decade  and  ex-POW's  are  benefit- 
ing from  their  good  work. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  friend,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  for 
his  leadership  and  hard  work  in  behalf 
of  ex-POWs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4333  is  a  POW  biU 
which  would  provide  service-cormected 
benefits  for  former  POW's  for  frost- 
bite, traumatic  arthritis,  and  spastic 
colon.  It  would  also  reduce  from  6 
months  to  90  days  the  period  of  cap- 
tivity required  for  continuing  dental 
care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  expensive 
bill,  less  than  $1  million  per  year,  but 
it  will  assist  a  very  limited  number  of 
former  POW's  who  have  had  difficulty 
in  having  VA  accept  their  claims.  I 
urge  approval  of  the  bill. 

D  1250 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4333.  a  bill  to  improve  certain 
benefits  for  former  prisoners  of  war. 
The  bill  would  extend  presumptions  of 
disability  to  three  additional  health 
problems  associated  with  the  POW  ex- 
perience. These  are  hypothermia,  usu- 
ally in  the  form  of  frozen  hands  and 
feet;  arthritis  due  to  trauma;  and  spas- 
tic colon.  Additionally,  the  bill  would 
reduce  from  6  months  to  90  days  the 
period  of  captivity  required  to  qualify 
for  treatment  of  dental  conditions  and 
disabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  long  had  a  special 
concern  for  prisoners  of  war.  We  know 
that  many  of  the  POW's  from  WWII, 
Korea  and  Vietnam  had  experiences 
too  horrible  to  describe.  Indeed,  many 
of  them  did  not  survive  the  abuse  and 
neglect  imposed  upon  them.  Those 
who  did  survive  deserve  our  special 
consideration. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Compensa- 
tion, Pension,  and  Insurance  led  by  its 
able  chairman,  Mr.  Applegate,  and  by 
its  able  ranking  member,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon, has  been  carefully  considering 
for  some  time  the  need  for  additional 
presumptive  disabilities.  The  excellent 
result  is  H.R.  4333. 

As  is  well  known,  POW's  were  often 
not  provided  adequate  clothing  and 
shelter  during  the  winter  and  suffered 
from  frozen  extremities.  Even  though 
frozen  extremities  can  often  be  saved, 
they  can  cause  life-long  physical  prob- 
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lems.  The  beatings  and  torture  of 
POW's  is  equally  well  established,  and 
unquestionably  can  result  in  arthritic 
conditions  years  later  in  the  joints  of 
the  body.  Spastic  colon  is  known  to  be 
associated  with  the  severe  psychologi- 
cal stresses  of  being  a  prisoner  of  war, 
such  as  fear,  anxiety,  and  uncertainty. 

Also,  the  bill  would  reduce  the 
length  of  time  of  captivity  to  qualify 
for  dental  benefits.  Dental  health  de- 
teriorates very  rapidly  when  nutrition 
is  poor  and  hygiene  is  not  possible.  A 
period  of  90  days  is  reasonable. 

In  recent  subcommittee  hearings,  we 
learned  that  many  POW's,  when  they 
were  repatriated,  did  not  receive  ade- 
quate discharge  physical  examina- 
tions, or  passed  up  the  chance  for 
them  in  their  understandable  hurry  to 
return  to  their  homes.  Consequently, 
there  are  no  medical  records  to  estab- 
lish their  disabilities,  and  presump- 
tions are  necessary. 

In  my  view,  the  disabilities  covered 
by  this  legislation  should  be  granted  a 
presumption  in  order  to  dispense  with 
the  need  for  proof  of  service  cormec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  the  bill  is 
very  modest,  less  than  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  this  is  something  we  certain- 
ly owe  our  veterans  who  were  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, for  expeditiously  moving  this  leg- 
islation through  the  committee  and  to 
the  floor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
measure  to  benefit  former  prisoners  of 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Montgomery  again  for  this  bill,  as 
well  as  the  ranking  Member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt],  the  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Apple- 
gate],  and  as  well  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Chris  Smith],  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Task  Force  on 
POW's-MIA's  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Task  Force  on  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  have 
held  numerous  hearings  in  recent 
months  in  which  former  POW's  have 
recounted  the  horrors  of  their  time  in 
captivity.  This  testimony  highlights 
our  obligation  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  those  who  endured  captivity,  tor- 
ture, and  extreme  conditions  in  service 
to  their  Nation. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  im- 
proves the  benefits  offered  prisoners 
of  war  by  adding  three  more  specific 
medical  conditions  to  the  list  of  those 
presumed     to    be    service-connected. 


These  include  frostbite,  arthritis  as  a 
result  of  trauma,  and  spastic  colon.  All 
three  conditions  are  commonly  found 
among  the  ailments  that  POW's  suffer 
as  the  result  of  the  conditions  of  cap- 
tivity. 

Adding  these  three  ailments  will 
continue  the  VA  tradition  of  giving 
every  consideration  to  those  who  were 
prisoners  of  war  in  service  to  their 
country.  We  can  never  thank  our 
POW's  enough  for  their  sacrifice,  but 
we  can,  in  some  small  way,  see  to  it 
that  they  receive  fair  treatment  and 
good  medical  care. 

I  wholeheartedly  urge  passage  of 
this  meritorious  bill. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  Mr.  Buddy  Darden. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
yielding  me  this  time,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Before  I  go  into  my 
remarks  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
here  to  pay  tribute  to  this  fine  chair- 
man and  this  fine  committee.  We  in 
Congress  often  feel  like  we  have  to 
look  over  the  shoulders  of  our  commit- 
tees sometimes  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
in  a  proper  way.  But  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  of  no  committee  in  the  Congress 
which  takes  a  more  active  role  of  lead- 
ership and  looking  out  for  the  needs  of 
our  veterans  than  this  committee  does. 
I  want  to  say  a  personal  word  of  trib- 
ute and  thanks  and  congratulations 
for  their  outstanding  committee  and 
its  outstanding  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  4333— which  would 
provide  improved  procedures  for  secur- 
ing benefits  by  former  prisoners  of 
war.  There  are  over  85,000  former 
POW's  from  World  War  II.  and  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts. 

For  the  POW.  wartime  internment 
did  not  cause  damage  to  his  spirit  or 
his  belief  in  America— however,  the 
trauma  of  that  internment  has  result- 
ed in  special  health  conditions  which 
continue  to  plague  the  POW  after  re- 
lease from  the  armed  services. 

The  inclusion  of  the  ailments  of 
frostbite  residuals,  spastic  colon,  and 
arthritis  due  to  trauma,  to  the  existing 
disabilities  provided  in  the  Former 
Prisoner  of  War  Benefits  Act  of  1981, 
will  go  a  long  way  in  resolving  many  of 
the  POW's  medical  care  problems. 

The  former,  prisoner  of  war  is  a  very 
special  veteran  and  deserves  special  at- 
tention and  concern.  During  wartime, 
the  POW's  responsibility  was  to 
defend  and  protect  this  great  Nation— 
our  Nation's  responsibility  now  is  to 
provide  the  medical  care  and  benefits 
that  the  POW  so  justly  deserves.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
and  support  this  very  important  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Darden]  for  his  kind  words  about  the 
committee.  It  certainly  is  nonpartisan, 
and  our  total  goal  is  to  see  that  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents  are  properly 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  4333. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


VETERANS'  HEALTH-CARE 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1986 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4623)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  read- 
justment counseling  for  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4623 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE:  RErEREMES  TO  TITLE 
38.  IMTED  STATES  CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Veterans'  Health-Care  Amendments 
of  1986". 

(b)  References  to  Title  38.— Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to.  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  2  t-<»VERA<;E  OF  RESPITE  ('ARE. 

(a)  Authority  to  Provide  Inpatient  Res- 
pite Care.— (1)  Section  61(Xa)(l)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  respite  care"  after  "nursing 
home  care". 

(2)  Section  610(a)(2)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(including  such  care  provided  Eis  part  of 
a  program  of  respite  care)"  after  "nursing 
home  care"  both  places  it  appears. 

(3)  Section  610(f)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Hospital  care  or  nursing  home  care 
furnished  as  part  of  a  program  of  respite 
care  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection  as  hospital  care  or  nursing  home 
care  furnished  under  this  section.". 

(b)  AirrHORiTY  To  Provide  Outpatient 
Respite  Care.— Subsections  (a)(2)  and  (f)(2) 
of  section  612  are  each  amended  by  adding 
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at  the  end  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Home  health  services  furnished  under  this 
paragraph  may  include  hospital-based  home 
care  furnished  as  part  of  a  program  of  res- 
pite care.". 

(c)  Respite  Care  Defined.- Section  601  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (9) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  The  term  'respite  care'  means  hospi- 
tal care,  nursing  home  care,  or  hospital- 
based  home  care  furnished  on  an  intermit- 
tent or  temporary  basis  to  a  veteran  who 
has  been  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  a 
chronic  illness  and  who  is  receiving  care— 

"(A)  in  the  individual's  home;  or 

"(B)  in  a  hospice  program  which  has  en- 
tered into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  provide  appro- 
priate care  for  the  veteran.". 

sec.  3.  EXTENSION  OF  INDEPENDENT  STATl'S  OF 
READJl'STMENT  COl  NSELINC  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Section  612A(g)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30,  1988".  "October  1. 
1988".  "April  1.  1987  ",  and  "July  1.  1987" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1989",  "October  1.  1989'.  "April  1.  1988". 
and  "July  1.  1988  ",  respectively. 

SEC.  4.  EXTENSION  OF  AITHORITY  TO  PROVIDE 
MEDICAL  CARE  IN  THE  REPl'BLIC  OF 
THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Section  632  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1986" 
in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1989  ":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  each  fiscal  year 
during  the  period  beginning  on  October  1, 
1981,  and  ending  on  September  30.  1986."  in 
subsection  (b)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  and 
1989". 

SEC.  5.  DISCIPLINARY  BOARDS  FOR  MEDICAL  PER- 
SONNEL. 

(a)  Authority  or  Disciplinary  Boards.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  4110  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Administrator  may  appoint 
boards  to  be  known  as  disciplinary  boards. 
Each  such  board  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  five  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Medicare  and  Surgery 
who  are  senior  in  grade. 

"'(2)  A  disciplinary  board  shall  determine 
charges  in  a  covered  disciplinary  action 
brought  against  a  person  employed  in  a  po- 
sition providea  in  section  4104(1)  of  this 
title.  A  determination  by  a  board  shall  be 
made  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing. 

■•(3)  The  majority  of  the  members  of  a  dis- 
ciplinary board  shall  be  employees  in  the 
same  category  of  position  as  the  employee 
who  is  the  subject  of  the  charges. 

•■(4)  The  appointment  of  disciplinary 
boarcis  shall  be  made  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'covered  disciplinary  action'  means 
a  disciplinary  action— 

"(A)  arising  from  performance  or  conduct 
of  duties  during  a  person's  tenure  with  the 
Veterans"  Administration;  and 

"'(B)  proposing  that  the  person  involved 
be  removed,  sus[>ended  for  more  than  14 
days,  or  given  a  demotion  involving  the  loss 
of  grade  or  pay. ". 

(b)  Determinations  of  the  Board.— Sub- 
section (d)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "suitable"  and  all  that  follows 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "that  the  proposed  disciplinary 
action  be  sustained  or  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator."'. 


(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— ( 1 )  Subsec- 
tion (c)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '"the  Chief  Medical  Director"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""the  Administrator'". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section'" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "i^ 
pealed  from"". 

SEC  S.  REPORTING  PERIOD  FOR  REPORTS  ON  SPE- 
CIAL PAY  K-OR  VCTERANS-  AD.MINIS- 
TRATION  PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS. 

Section  4118(g)(C)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""once  every  two  years"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""each  four  years"". 

SEC.  7.  RECaONAL  MEDICAL  EDICATION  CENTERS. 

(a)  Status  of  Program.— Section  4121(a)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""pilot"";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  geographically  dis- 
persed areas  of  the  United  States"". 

(b)  Program  Flexibility.— Section 
4121(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in-residence"";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  '"medical  and  health"". 

(c)  Sharing  of  Training  Programs.— Sec- 
tion 4123  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"'  before  "The  Chief 
Medical  Director""; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  facilities  are  avail- 
able, medical  and  health  personnel  from 
outside  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  may.  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  be 
provided  training  in  the  Centers.  Such  reim- 
bursement may  include  reciprocal  training 
of  medical  and  health  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  provided 
under  sharing  arrangements  entered  into  by 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  and  the  heads  of 
the  entities  providing  such  reciprocal  train- 
ing. Any  amounts  received  by  the  United 
States  as  reimbursement  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  credited  to  the  applicable  Vet- 
erans" Administration  Medical  Appropria- 
tion."". 

SEC.  H.  PERIOD  OF  OKLICATED  SERVICE  I'NDER 
SCHOLARSHIP  PR(M:RAM. 

Section  4142(e)(l)(B)(iv)(I)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  parenthetical  phrase  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(or,  in  the  case  of 
a  participant  who  is  a  part-time  student,  six 
months  for  each  calendar  year,  or  part  of  a 
calendar  year,  for  which  the  participant  was 
provided  a  scholarship,  with  an  academic  se- 
mester or  quarter  to  be  counted  in  only  one 
calendar  year). 

SEC.  9.  ANNl'AL  REPORT  ON  FACILITES  CONSTRIC 
TION. 

Section  5007(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "Administrator""  both  places  it  appears 
the  following:  "'based  on  the  facility  plans 
and  recommendations  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director"'. 

SEC.  10.  REVISION  OF  STATE  HOME  CONSTRl'CTION 
CRANT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  5033  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  for  grants 
under  this  section  amounts  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  sum  of  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

"(B)  The  sum  of  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988. 

"(C)  The  sum  of  $65,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
IBM. 


"(2)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  submit 
each  year  to  the  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  concerning  the  operation 
of  this  section  during  the  preceding  and  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Each  such  report  shall  include— 

"(i)  a  Ust  of  those  States  that  have  sub- 
mitted materials  to  the  Administrator  that 
the  Administrator  considers  to  be  a  preap- 
plication  for  a  grant  under  this  subchapter 
and  for  which  a  grant  has  not  been  made; 
and 

"'(11)  the  Administrator"s  recommendations 
as  to  the  relative  priority  to  be  given  to  each 
project  for  which  such  a  preapplication  had 
been  received. 

"(2)  Each  report  under  this  subsection  for 
a  fiscal  year  shall  be  submitted  at  the  same 
time  that  the  President"s  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  is  submitted  to  Congress.". 

(b)  Priority  of  Grants.— Section  5035(b) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

""(3)  In  considering  applications  under  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  accord  pri- 
ority for  approval  to  an  application  from  a 
Stete— 

"'(A)  that  has  made  sufficient  funds  avail- 
able for  construction  (or  acquisition)  of  the 
State  home  facility  for  which  the  grant  is 
requested  so  that  such  construction  or  ac- 
quisition may  proceed  upon  approval  of  the 
grant  without  further  action  required  by 
the  State  to  make  such  funds  available  for 
such  purpose;  or 

"(B)  that  does  not  have  a  State  home  fa- 
cility constructed  (or  acquired)  with  assist- 
ance under  this  subchapter  (or  for  which 
such  a  grant  has  been  made)."'. 

(c)  Repeal  of  Limit  on  Grants  to  Any 
State.— Section  5035(d)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)"";  and 

(2y  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(d)  "Technical  Amendment.— Section  5031 
is  amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a), 
(b),  (c),  and  (d)  as  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3), 
and  (4),  respectively. 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1986. 

SEC.  II.  lONIZINC  radiation  REGISTRY. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Registry.— The  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans"  Affairs  shall  main- 
tain a  special  record  to  be  known  as  the 
"Ionizing  Radiation  Registry"  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Regis- 
try""). 

(b)  Content  of  Registry.- The  Registry 
shall  include  the  following  information: 

(DA  list  containing  the  name  of  each  vet- 
eran who  was  exposed  to  ionizing  radiation 
under  the  conditions  described  in  section 
610(e)(1)(B)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and— 

(A)  who  has  applied  for  hospital  or  nurs- 
ing home  care  from  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration under  such  title; 

(B)  who  has  filed  a  claim  for  compensa- 
tion under  chapter  11  of  such  title  on  the 
basis  of  a  disability  which  may  be  associated 
with  the  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation;  or 

(C)  who  has  died  and  is  survived  by  a 
spouse,  child,  or  parent  who  has  filed  a 
claim  for  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation under  chapter  13  of  such  title  on 
the  basis  of  the  exposure  of  such  veteran  to 
ionizing  radiation. 

(2)  Medical  data  relating  to  each  veteran 
listed  in  the  Registry,  including— 

(A)  the  veteran's  medical  history,  latest 
health  status  recorded  by  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
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ministration,  physical  examinations,  and 
clinical  findings:  and 

(B)  a  statement  describing  birth  defects,  if 
any,  in  the  natural  children  of  the  veteran. 

(3)  Data  on  claims  for  the  compensation 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  including  deci- 
sions and  determinations  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  relating  to  such  claims. 

(4)  An  estimate  of  the  dose  of  radiation  to 
which  each  veteran  listed  in  the  Registry 
was  exposed  under  the  conditions  described 
In  section  610(e)(1)(B)  of  such  title. 

(C)  CONSOUDATION    OF    EXISTING    InPORMA- 

TiOM.— For  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  Registry,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  compile  and  consolidate— 

(1)  relevant  information  maintained  by 
the  Department  of  Vetersuis'  Benefits  and 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration, 

(2)  relevant  information  maintained  by 
the  E>efense  Nuclear  Agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  and 

(3)  any  relevant  information  maintained 
by  any  other  element  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(d)  DEPARTMEirT  OF  DEFENSE  INFORMA- 
TION.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Administrator  such  information 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  the  administrator  considers  necessary  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  Registry. 

(e)  Outreach.— The  Administrator  (in  co- 
operation and  consultation  with  appropriate 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions)  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  seek  out  veterans  who  par- 
tici[)ated  in  the  testing  of  atomic  and  nucle- 
ar weapons  or  devices,  as  well  as  those  who 
participated  in  the  occupation  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  Japan,  and  provide  them  with 
information  regarding  the  Registry. 

(f)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "veteran"  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  101(2)  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  includes  a  person 
who  died  in  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air 
service. 

(g)  EiTEcrrivE  Date.— The  Registry  shall 
be  established  not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  12.  PILOT  PR(M;RAM  ON  HOSPITAL  MANAiiC- 
MENT  EKFICIENC'Y. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Program.- The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  carry  out  a  pilot  program 
to  determine  the  effect  of  the  authorities 
provided  by  this  section  on  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  management  of  Veter- 
ans' Administration  medical  centers. 

(b)  Designation  of  Medical  Centers.— 
The  Administrator  shall  designate  five  med- 
ical (inters  to  participate  in  the  pilot  pro- 
gram. The  Administrator  shall  consult  with 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  before 
making  such  designation. 

(c)  Management  Efficiency.— The  Direc- 
tor of  a  medical  center  designated  under 
subsection  (b)  may  waive  or  alter  such  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  the  manage- 
ment and  administration  of  the  medical 
center  (insofar  as  such  laws  and  regulations 
apply  to  such  medical  center)  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Administrator  in  order  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  such 
medical  center. 

(d)  Preservation  of  Facility  Budget.- 
The  Administrator  shall  ensure  that  a  medi- 
cal center  designated  under  subsection  (b) 
does  not  incur  a  reduction  in  its  budget 
during  the  period  of  the  pilot  program  due 
to  any  improved  efficiency  or  economy  of 
operation  achieved  by  the  director  of  the 


medical  center  attributable  to  the  authority 
provided  such  director  under  this  section. 

(e)  Reports.— The  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 
pilot  program  under  this  section. 

(f)  Duration  of  Program.— The  pilot  pro- 
gram under  this  section  shall  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1989. 

SEC.  13.  PROHIBITION  ON  nK('I.AKiN(i  CERTAIN 
VETERANS'  AOMIMSTRATION  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  BE  EX(  ESS. 

(a)  Prohibition.— The  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  not  declare  as  excess 
as  needs  to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  or 
otherwise  take  any  action  to  dispose  of.  the 
real  property  described  in  subsection  (b).  If 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
any  such  property  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  other 
than  the  Veterans'  Administration,  such 
property  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

(b)  Description  of  Property.— The  prop- 
erty referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  certain 
land  and  improvements  as  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center.  West  Los  An- 
geles. California  (consisting  of  approximate- 
ly 80  acres)  and  at  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Medical  Center.  Sepulveda,  Califor- 
nia (consisting  of  approximately  31.8  acres), 
and  more  particularly  described  in  letters 
(and  enclosed  maps)  transmitted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
section  5022(2)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  in  June  1986. 

SEC.  IL  REPEAL  OE  CERTAIN  VtrTERANS'  ADMINIS- 
TRATION REPORT  REUI  IRE.MENTS. 

(a)  Contract  Dental  Care  Justifica- 
tion.—Section  612(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (4). 

(b)  Exchange  of  Medical  Information 
Program.— Section  5057  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "separate  reports "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  report":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sections  5053  and  5054 
of  this  subchapter,  each  report  to"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  5053  of  this 
title.  Each  such  report  shall". 

SE( .  I.V  tI':chnical  amendment. 

Section  610(a)(1)(C)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "who 
is  in  receipt  of.  or"  after  "veteran". 

SEC.  I«.  Ol'TPATIENT  CLINIC.  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  establish  and  operate,  as  part  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  an  outpatient 
clinic  in  central  or  southern  New  Jersey. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoifTGOMERY]  Will  be  recognizcd  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  HammerschuidtI  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania,  the  very  able 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  Mr.  Edgar, 
for  getting  this  measure  to  the  House 
floor  for  consideration.  Under  his  dy- 
namic leadership  for  the  past  several 
years,  veterans'  health  care  has  been 
improved  substantially.  Due  to  his  un- 
tiring efforts,  bill  after  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  enacted 
into  law  providing  benefits  for  many 
years  to  come  for  many  deserving, 
needy  veterans.  Bob  Edgar  cares  for 
veterans  and  he  has  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  his  commitment 
to  their  health  and  well-being.  I  know 
of  few  Members  in  the  House  who 
have  helped  veterans  more  than  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Edgar].  He  has  protected  the  health 
care  budget,  he  has  demanded  that  fa- 
cilities be  kept  up-to-date  and  he  has 
insisted  that  our  veterans'  hospitals  be 
at  the  forefront  in  providing  quality 
health  care.  I  am  grateful  for  the  lead- 
ership he  has  provided  for  the  past 
several  years  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt],  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee. 
The  quality  of  health  care  provided 
veterans  would  not  be  what  it  is  today 
without  the  good  work  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Lane  Evans 
of  Illinois,  Dr.  Roy  Rou^land  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  for  their 
outstanding  leadership  and  hard  work 
provided  on  behalf  of  veterans  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiation.  This  bill 
reflects  the  work  of  many  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  I  am  grateful  to 
all  of  them. 

In  general,  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
are  intended  to  aid  the  VA  in  achiev- 
ing more  efficiency  from  its  resources 
while  maintaining  the  high  quality  of 
health  care  that  is  delivered  for  our 
veterans. 

The  several  provisions  contained  in 
this  bill  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
report  accompanying  it.  I  will  not  take 
up  the  time  of  my  colleagues  to  de- 
scribe them  all  now.  However,  there 
are  a  few  items  that  I  would  like  to 
stress. 

First,  this  bill  would  again  this  year 
provide  clear  statutory  authority  for 
the  VA  to  furnish  respite  care  in  VA 
health  facilities  on  a  prearranged  basis 
to  chronically  ill  veterans  in  order  to 
provide  brief  periods  of  rest  to  care- 
givers in  the  veteran's  household.  This 
is  the  same  provision  that  we  passed 
last  year  in  the  committee  and  in  the 
House.  However,  it  was  lost  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate.  It  is  a  good  idea 
and  we  need  to  try  again  with  our 
Senate  colleagues. 

This  bill  would  make  permanent  the 
VA's  regional  medical  education  pro- 
gram. During  its  9  years  of  operation. 
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this  continuing  medical  education  pro- 
gram has  clearly  demonstrated  its 
value  in  meeting  the  education  and 
training  needs  of  the  VA  medical  staff. 
The  changes  in  this  program  would 
allow  the  VA  to  use  modern  technolo- 
gy and  allow  such  ideas  as  "remote" 
classes  for  geographically  isolated  VA 
medical  staff. 

This  bill  would  also  prohibit  the  VA 
from  declaring  as  excess  real  property 
at  the  West  Los  Angeles  and  Sepulve- 
da VA  Medical  Centers.  Testimony  at 
committee  hearings  and  visits  by  mem- 
bers and  staff  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  by  members  of 
the  California  congressional  delega- 
tion have  all  provided  no  evidence  to 
support  the  notion  of  disposing  of  this 
land.  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
not  manufacturing  any  more  land  in 
our  country.  We  need  to  be  cautious  in 
changing  the  uses  of  the  land  we  have. 
We  need  to  carefully  think  about  the 
future  uses  of  the  land  based  on  valid 
and  compelling  factors. 

The  measure  before  us  would  extend 
the  Psychological  Readjustment 
Counseling  F>rogram  (Outreach  cen- 
ters) 1  additional  year.  It  would  move 
the  expiration  date  from  fiscal  year 
1988  to  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  bill  would  require  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  establish  a  registry 
for  veterans  exposed  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation. 

The  last  provision  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  concerns  the  State  Veter- 
ans' Home  Program.  The  bill  would 
extend  for  3  years  the  authority  to 
provide  grants  to  States  for  State  vet- 
erans' homes.  This  is  a  popular  and 
cost  effective  way  to  provide  nursing 
homes  and  domiciliaries  for  veterans. 
It's  good  for  the  State  since  the  State 
shares  the  cost  with  the  VA.  It's  good 
for  the  VA.  It's  good  for  our  veterans. 
My  own  State  of  Mississippi  is  getting 
its  first  State  veterans'  home  this 
year.  The  bill  would  give  priority  for 
grants  to  other  States  which  have  no 
State  home  and  it  would  give  priority 
for  grants  to  States  which  have  appro- 
priated the  State  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  State  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  more  than  ever, 
we  need  to  get  as  much  out  of  each 
dollar  as  possible.  This  bill  contains 
provisions  that  will  help  the  VA  to  do 
just  that  and  continue  providing  care 
of  the  highest  quality  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  for  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  supporting  this  measure. 

D  1300 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Beilenson]. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoNTGOBJERY]  for  his  untiring  efforts 
on   behalf   of    the   veterans   of   this 


Nation  and  more  specifically  today  to 
thank  him  on  behalf  of  the  residents 
of  the  23d  Congressional  District  in 
Los  Angeles,  whom  I  represent,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  veterans  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Included  in  H.R.  4623,  as  the  gentle- 
man earlier  said,  is  a  provision  that 
would  block  the  sale  of  80  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  land  around  the  VA  Med- 
ical Center  in  Westwood,  Los  Angeles, 
a  sale  that  the  Reagan  administration 
unwisely  recommended  in  its  1987 
budget  as  a  way  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit. 

Mr.  Montgomery  realized  immedi- 
ately the  serious  impact  this  sale 
would  have  on  the  increasing  number 
of  veterans  who  will  need  care  in  the 
future,  and  introduced  legislation,  co- 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  several  others  also  from  the 
State  of  California,  to  block  the  sale. 
He  called  hearings  so  that  Federal, 
State,  and  local  representatives  could 
testify  about  the  impact  of  the  sale  on 
the  area.  In  fact,  Westside  and 
Westwood  residents  and  their  govern- 
ment representatives  stand  in  united 
opposition  to  the  proposed  sale  be- 
cause the  loss  of  this  land  would  be  so 
detrimental  to  both  the  veterans 
themselves  and  the  community  in 
whose  midst  these  deserving  men  and 
women  are  cared  for. 

The  people  of  Los  Angeles  are  grate- 
ful to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  for  working  to 
save  this  land  for  future  VA  expansion 
and  to  retain  this  open  space  in  the 
heart  of  a  fast-growing  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  gentleman's  legislation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4623,  and  urge  its  passage  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  and  matters  re- 
lated to  it  have  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive consideration  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

H.R.  4623  is  designed  to  improve  the 
Veterans  Administration  Medical  Pro- 
gram. One  of  its  principal  provisions 
gives  VA  clear  authority  to  provide 
respite  care  to  seriously  ill  patients. 
Thus,  those  who  have  been  caring  for 
the  veteran  in  a  noninstitutional  set- 
ting would  have  occasional  periods  of 
relief  from  the  stress  and  strains  of 
giving  such  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  previ- 
ously acted  on  this  question  and  we  do 
so  again  in  the  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  will  join 
with  us  in  a  timely  worthwhile  endeav- 
or. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  chairman  has  ex- 
plained the  provisions  of  the  entire 
bill  before  us,  and  I  need  not  repeat 


the  details  of  it.  Just  briefly  then,  the 
bUl: 

Extends  authority  for  medical  care 
in  the  Philippines  for  3  years. 

Strengthens  VA's  internal  proce- 
dures for  certain  disciplinair  actions. 

Improves  procedures  for  VA's  re- 
quired study  of  pay  comparability. 

Improves  VA's  regionaJ  Medical  Edu- 
cation Program  and  its  Health  Profes- 
sional Scholarship  Program. 

Improves  VA's  sharing  endeavor 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
changes  certain  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  State 
homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  provision  of 
H.R.  4623  is  deserving  of  special  com- 
ment. Chairman  Montgomery  and  I 
have  sponsored  the  idea  of  VA  con- 
ducting a  test  program  designed  to  de- 
termine if  selected  directors  of  VA 
medical  facilities  can  manage  those  fa- 
cilities more  efficiently  and  effectively 
if  they  are  left  at  least  partially  unfet- 
tered by  voluminous  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  idea  is  generally  approved 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  and  it 
is  something  we  need  to  try  and  I  am 
pleased  to  heartily  endorse  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  speaks  to 
the  proposed  disposal  of  certain  land 
at  VA  medical  centers  in  California 
and  would  prohibit  the  disposal.  Our 
committee  has  often  looked  askance  at 
such  proposals  because  we  believe  that 
such  land  ought  to  stay  in  VA's  hands 
for  possible  future  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  key  provision 
of  H.R.  4623  concerns  the  establish- 
ment of  a  VA  outpatient  clinic  in  cen- 
tral or  southern  New  Jersey.  Such  a 
clinic  has  long  been  on  the  drawing 
board  at  VA,  but  never  seems  to  quite 
get  off  the  ground.  It  is  vitally  needed 
and  has  been  amply  justified.  In  this 
connection,  I  comment  our  colleagues, 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Florio  of  New 
Jersey  who  have  exercised  great  dili- 
gence with  respect  to  this  matter. 

On  other  specific  mention  needs  to 
be  made  about  one  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions. It  requires  the  VA  to  establish 
and  maintain  for  possible  later  use  a 
centralized  register  of  names  of  veter- 
ans who  have  filed  claims  associated 
with  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation 
during  World  War  II  or  during  the 
tests  conducted  thereafter.  This  is  a 
noteworthy  amendment  to  H.R.  4623 
which  is  deserving  of  our  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  other 
matters  that  are  included  in  H.R.  4623. 
They  are  each  proposed  in  the  spirit 
of  improving  VA  medical  care  for  vet- 
erans. 

The  bill  is  very  modest  in  cost.  It  has 
been  carefully  crafted  after  much 
study  and  deliberation.  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Mr.  Montgomery,  for 
his  work  on  the  bill,  and  I  conmiend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Edgar,  for  his  excellent  stewardship 
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on  the  bill  in  his  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill. 

D  1310 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dean  of  the 
California  delegation  and  also  the 
dean  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  his  gra- 
cious introduction. 

We  in  California,  that  is  all  45  of  us, 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  are  very 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  Hahmer- 
scHMiDT,  and  indeed  the  staff  and  all 
the  Members  who  participated  in  this 
saving,  for  California  and  for  Califor- 
nia veterans,  of  this  80  acres  of  valua- 
ble grounds  in  Los  Angeles,  in  the  con- 
gressional district  of  our  colleague  and 
distinguished  Member,  Mr.  Beilenson, 
from  being  sold  and  someday  having 
to  buy  it  back. 

It  would  be  a  very  unwise  thing  to 
do,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  sell  any  property 
owned  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
in  Los  Angeles  or  in  any  urban  area  of 
California  and  indeed  of  any  other 
State.  We  are  going  to  need  that  land. 
We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  who  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  care  in  the  future,  and  this  land 
and  the  land  elsewhere  in  the  country 
is  very  important;  and  I  really  compli- 
ment the  committee  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  committee  for  taking  the 
initiative  and  putting  this  important 
restriction  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Montgomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  is  also  another 
piece  of  land  in  California,  that  is  pre- 
cluded from  being  sold,  another  36 
acres.  So  certainly,  two  pieces  of  valua- 
ble land  on  veterans  hospital  grounds 
are  being  anticipated  being  sold,  and 
we  certainly  hope  this  legislation  will 
be  passed  in  the  Senate  and  then 
signed  by  the  President,  which  would 
block  the  sale  of  this  valuable,  valua- 
ble land  in  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
thank    the    chairman.    And    I    say 


"amen"  to  whatever  he  said.  The  gen- 
tleman offers  splendid  leadership  in 
the  committee.  This  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  the  fine  things  that  this  com- 
mittee does. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  a  very 
valuable  member  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith}. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
4623.  I  believe  this  legislation  will 
greatly  improve  the  delivery  of  health- 
care services  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  as  well. 

I  believe  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT  havc  ably  explained 
the  reasons  for  the  reforms  H.R.  4623 
seeks  to  enact.  I  too  believe  these 
amendments  will  make  needed  im- 
provements in  the  VA's  ability  to  carry 
out  its  mission  to  treat  our  veterans. 

I  would  simply  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  explain  section  16  of  the 
bill  which  requires  the  VA  to  establish 
and  operate  an  outpatient  clinic  in 
central  or  southern  New  Jersey. 

The  inclusion  of  this  provision  in 
H.R.  4623  which  I  offered  during 
markup  in  committee  is  the  product  of 
more  than  3  years  of  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  availability  of  medical  care 
to  veterans  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey.  In  its  assessment  of  its  health 
care  delivery  system  in  VA  Medical 
District  IV,  Ocean  County,  NJ. 
emerged  as  the  No.  1  priority  for  es- 
tablishing a  satellite  outpatient  clinic. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  proposal  to 
establish  this  clinic  has  since  received 
level  III  approval  by  the  VA. 

Such  a  clinic  Mr.  Speaker  would  pro- 
vide minor  surgery,  fill  pharmaceuti- 
cal needs  and  provide  local  diagnostic 
services  for  veterans  in  Ocean,  Mon- 
mouth, Burlington,  Mercer,  and  Atlan- 
tic Counties.  In  1984,  the  VA  estimat- 
ed an  Ocean  County  satellite  outpa- 
tient clinic  would  receive  approximate- 
ly 52,000  service-connected  disabled 
patients  per  year.  This  study  carefully 
documented  the  need  for  better  access 
to  medical  care  for  the  New  Jersey  vet- 
eran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  elderly  or  severe- 
ly disabled  veterans  have  infirmities 
which  prohibit  them  from  driving  or 
finding  suitable  public  transportation 
to  travel  to  obtain  medical  treatment 
at  the  other  VA  facilities  in  my  State. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  veterans 
must  travel  long  distances  to  receive 
outpatient  care  at  the  VA  hospitals  lo- 
cated at  E^ast  Orange,  Lyons,  Philadel- 
phia or  the  VA  clinic  in  Newark. 

Veterans  in  central  and  south  Jersey 
must  travel  some  2  hours  each  way  to 
utilize  veterans  services.  That  means  2 
hours  of  travel  time,  followed  by  a  3- 
to  6-hour  wait  at  the  clinics,  and  then 


the  long  drive  home  again.  The  veter- 
an loses  an  entire  day  by  seeking  treat- 
ment at  a  VA  facility.  Because  of  age, 
disabilities  and  distance  from  VA  fa- 
cilities, many  veterans  are  simply 
having  to  turn  elsewhere  for  health 
care. 

Over  100,000  veterans  live  within  the 
Ocean  and  Monmouth  County  area 
fully  30  percent  of  the  population  of 
Ocean  County  is  comprised  of  senior 
citizens.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  famil- 
iar by  now  with  the  VA  report  on 
caring  for  the  aging  veteran.  We  know 
that  the  population  of  veterans  over 
65  who  will  be  eligible  for  free  VA 
medical  care  will  double  in  the  next  5 
years. 

If  we  are  unable  to  meet  the  current 
health  needs  of  these  veterans,  how 
will  we  deal  with  an  even  greater 
number  of  eligible  veterans  5,  10,  or  15 
years  down  the  road? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  lies  within 
H.R.  4623.  A  satellite  outpatient  clinic 
in  central  or  southern  New  Jersey  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  VA's 
obligation  to  provide  quality,  accessi- 
ble health  care  to  veterans,  particular- 
ly those  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities. 

This  legislation  was  approved  by  our 
committee  not  just  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent unmet  demand  for  VA  medical 
services,  but  to  prepare  for  the  future. 
The  dollars  we  spend  to  establish  this 
clinic  will  provide  valuable  health  care 
to  a  most  distinguished  group  of 
Americans,  our  veterans. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, for  his  leadership  and  com- 
mitment to  our  veterans.  In  1985,  Mr. 
Montgomery  visited  New  Jersey  where 
many  of  our  veterans  expressed  their 
frustration  with  the  lack  of  adequate 
VA  medical  care.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
ranking  Republican  on  our  committee, 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  who  has  backed 
me  up  on  the  need  for  the  clinic  time 
and  time  again  and  I  thank  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Edgar,  for  his 
support  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  H.R.  4623. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  EEX5AR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  4623.  It  has  several  provisions  which 
are  intended  to  aid  the  VA  in  carrying  out  the 
delivery  of  medical  services  in  an  effective 
and  efficient  way.  In  these  days  of  special 
fiscal  awareness,  we  here  in  this  body  and 
those  dedicated  civil  servants  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  must  take  care  to  deliver  the 
highest  quality  service  with  the  dollars  that  are 
devoted  to  VA  medical  care.  I  t)elieve  this  bill 
will  be  of  help  In  those  endeavors. 

First,  the  bill  would  provide  clear  statutory 
authority  to  furnish  respite  care  in  VA  health 
facilities  on  a  prean^anged  basis  to  chronically 
ill  veterans  in  order  to  provide  brief  periods  of 
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rest  to  caregivers  in  the  veteran's  household. 
This  is  the  same  provision  that  we  passed  last 
year  in  the  committee  and  in  the  House.  How- 
ever, it  was  lost  in  conference  with  the 
Senate.  It  is  still  a  good  idea  and  we  need  to 
try  again  with  our  Senate  colleagues. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  extend  the 
authority  to  provide  grants  to  States  for  the 
construction,  renovation,  or  acquisition  of 
State  veterans  home  facilities.  The  State 
home  program  is  a  good  one.  We  have  State 
homes  in  Pennsylvania  that  are  serving  veter- 
ans In  a  great  way.  This  program  is  good  for 
the  States  and  it  is  good  for  the  VA  as  well. 
We  all  talk  alot  about  the  demand  for  ex- 
tended care  beds  for  our  aging  veterans.  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  provides  them  in  a 
very  cost  effective  way.  In  addition  to  extend- 
ing the  program,  it  would  authorize  up  to  $50 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987,  up  to  $60  million  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  and  up  to  $65  million  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  In  addition,  it  would  remove 
the  restriction  that  no  one  State  may  receive 
in  any  fiscal  year  more  than  one-third  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  that  fiscal  year  for 
grants.  It  would  give  priority  for  grants  to 
States  that  have  appropriated  their  share  of 
the  project,  such  as  Pennsylvania.  It  would 
also  give  priority  for  grants  to  States  that  have 
no  State  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  would  extend  by  1 
year,  from  October  1,  1988,  to  October  1, 
1989,  the  date  for  transition  of  readjustment 
counseling  from  a  program  operating  primarily 
in  vet  centers  to  a  program  operating  primarily 
in  traditional  VA  facilities.  The  vet  center  pro- 
gram, as  you  know,  has  been  a  successful 
program  of  providing  psychological  counseling 
for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  and  these 
services  have  been  provided  at  locations  in 
the  community  and  away  from  the  other  VA 
medical  facilities. 

At  the  subcommittee  markup  on  June  19. 

1986,  a  proposal  to  extend  the  transition  date 
by  2  years  was  defeated  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. However,  I  believe,  together  with  my  col- 
league Mr.  Thomas  Ridge  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  the  reasons  for  extending  the  program  in 
its  current  configuration  are  so  compelling  to 
have  justified  again  raising  the  issue  at  the  full 
committee  markup.  The  full  committee  passed 
this  measure  for  the  following  reasons. 

The  $3  million  readjustment  study  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  due  to  be  completed  this 
fall  has  been  delayed  for  about  a  year.  This  is 
the  study  that  our  committee  approved  and 
the  Ckjngress  mandated  to  be  conducted  to 
survey  the  readjustment  needs  of  the  Vietnam 
veteran  population.  The  law  is  very  specific  in 
requiring  the  VA  to  use  the  results  of  this 
study  in  its  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
all  readjustment  counseling  services.  This 
evaluation  is  required  to  be  completed  and 
sent  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  April  1, 

1987.  The  readjustment  study  is  also  required 
by  law  to  be  used  in  a  report  on  the  transition 
of  vet  centers  which  is  due  to  the  Congress 
by  July  1,  1987. 

Without  the  results  of  the  readjustment 
study  of  Vietnam  veterans  neither  the  adminis- 
trator nor  our  committee  can  or  should  make 
any  recommendation  about  the  future  of  the 
vet  centers.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  extend- 
ing both  of  the  reporting  datas  I  mentioned 
previously  and  the  transition  date  for  the  vet 


center  program,  from  fiscal  year  1 988  to  fiscal 
year  1989  is  justified.  The  committee  also  be- 
lieved this  provision  to  be  justified  and  I  hope 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  support  it  in  this  bill. 
The  bill  would  also  establish  a  pilot  program 
to  improve  hospital  management  efficiency  by 
authorizing  the  waive  of  certain  laws  and  regu- 
lations applicable  to  the  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  medical  centers.  The  report  ac- 
companying the  bill  goes  into  some  detail 
about  this  pilot  program.  There  are  some 
other  observations  at}out  the  intent  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  regarding 
this  bill. 

Specifically,  the  committee  does  not  intend 
to  foreclose  the  careful  review  of  other  provi- 
sions to  gauge  the  merits  of  waiving  or  alter- 
ing restrictions  under  this  legislation.  By  way 
of  illustration,  this  legislation  is  drafted  to 
permit  the  waiver  of  such  provisions  as  the  re- 
striction in  section  409  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1986  (Public 
Law  99-160).  That  section  states  that  no  part 
of  any  appropriation  contained  in  the  act  for 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits  shall  be 
available  for  other  object  classifications.  This 
limitation  has  its  genesis  in  past  actions  in- 
volving a  pattern  of  expenditures  which  the 
Appropriations  Committee  viewed  as  impru- 
dent. This  committee  understood  the  basis  for 
imposing  that  restriction  and  for  the  need  to 
impose  safeguards  against  unwarranted  ex- 
penditures. In  weighing  the  merits  of  authoriz- 
ing this  pilot  program,  the  committee  believes 
medical  center  directors  should  be  given  the 
pilot  authority  to  waive  this  restriction— and  re- 
lieve those  facilities  from  FTEE  controls— in 
the  interest  of  examination  of  the  efficiency 
and  economy  so  as  to  permit  medical  center 
directors  to  exercise  sound  judgment  regard- 
ing the  use  of  personnel  dollars  for  other 
medical  care  needs.  The  committee  under- 
scores its  intent,  however,  that  medical  center 
directors  participating  in  this  pilot  project 
would  keep  a  careful,  detailed  accounting  of 
how  moneys  are  spent.  Thus,  while  such 
waivers  would  free  participants  of  certain  con- 
straints, this  pilot  does  not  envision  a  free- 
wheeling, uncontrolled  venture.  Participating 
directors  will  necessarily  be  tasked  to  exercise 
the  utmost  care  and  prudence,  and  to  justify 
the  soundness  of  their  decisionmaking. 

The  committee  anticipates  that  the  directors 
would  also  wish  to  consider  waiving  certain 
other  appropriation  act  limitations,  such  as 
section  401  of  that  act,  which  provides  that 
expenditures  for  travel  expenses,  other  than 
travel  performed  directly  in  connection  with 
the  provision  of  VA  care,  may  not  exceed  the 
amounts  set  forth  for  that  purpose  in  the 
budget  estimates  submitted  for  the  appropria- 
tions. The  committee  generally  shares  the 
judgment  that  there  is  a  particular  need  to 
control  the  expenditure  of  dollars  devoted  to 
agency  travel.  Nevertheless,  that  limitation 
may  result  in  VA's  incurring  unanticipated,  un- 
necessary additional  costs.  For  example,  with 
modern  medicine's  growing  dependence  of 
high  technology  equipment  has  come  the 
need  to  expend  moneys  on  maintenance  and 
repair.  Although  VA  medical  centers  have  bio- 
medical engineers  on  staff,  in  most  cases 
such  personnel  must  undergo  specialized 
training  to  learn  to   maintain  complex  new 


equipment.  Stringent  travel  limitations  can 
make  it  impossible  to  arrange  such  training, 
and  have  the  effect  of  forcing  a  medical 
center  to  enter  into  a  very  costly  maintenance 
contract  instead.  Conversely,  having  the  flexi- 
bility to  authorize  such  valuable  employee 
travel,  pursuant  to  the  exercise  of  waiver  au- 
thority, can  greatly  reduce  VA's  contracting 
costs. 

Under  section  404  of  that  act,  no  part  of  the 
medical  care  appropriation  may  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  beyorxJ  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Further  section  1502  of  title  31  generally 
requires  that  an  appropriation  limited  for  obli- 
gation to  a  definite  period  is  available  only  for 
the  payment  of  expenses  property  incurred 
during  that  period  unless  authorized  by  law  for 
expenditures  during  a  longer  period.  This  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  the  nature  of  a  1-year 
budget  and  limitations  on  fourth-quarter 
spending  create  certain  disincentives  to  sound 
fiscal  management.  For  example,  rational 
managers  under  the  current  system  may  find 
it  necessary  to  stockpile  essential  supplies 
such  as  x-ray  film  in  the  third  quarter  of  a 
fiscal  year.  In  light  of  the  potential  for  such 
management  practices,  the  directors  may  wish 
to  provide  a  mechanism  based  on  program 
need  rather  than  time  constraints.  These  med- 
ical centers  could  then  purchase  supplies,  for 
example,  when  needed,  and  avokj  tying  up 
moneys  in  inventory.  Thus,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  experiment,  the  committee  tjelieves  there 
is  merit  to  a  limited  waiver  of  the  application 
of  section  404  of  the  act  and  section  1502  of 
title  31.  Thus,  the  committee  would  see  merit 
in  permitting  some  limited  percentage  of  funds 
which  had  been  made  available  to  each  of  the 
five  participating  medical  centers  from  the 
medical  care  appropriation  and  whkih  are  un- 
spent at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  by  each  of  the  five 
medical  centers  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Such  a  waiver  would  permit  medk:al  centers 
to  make  decisions  on  the  basis  of  program 
need. 

The  reported  bill  is  intended  to  grant,  to 
medical  centers  involved  in  the  pilot  project, 
greater  flexibility  in  their  use  of  the  funds  nor- 
mally made  available  to  them  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  committee 
does  not  intend  that  the  op>erations  of  the 
pilot  medical  centers  will  be  funded  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  DM&S  facilities  or  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  pilot  project  will  require  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  medical  care  appropriation 
for  any  fiscal  year.  Moreover,  the  pilot  project 
authority  is  not  intended  to,  and  would  not, 
waive  the  Antideficiency  Act  to  tfw  extent  that 
it  prohibits  agency  expenditures  in  excess  of 
its  total  medical  care  appropriation.  Currently, 
however,  under  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Offwe  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  VA,  funds  from  the 
medical  care  appropriation  are  apportioned  to 
the  agency  and  allotted  to  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  under  limitations  per- 
taining to  amount,  time,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, purpose.  Pursuant  to  the  regulations, 
any  violation  of  such  apportionment  or  allot- 
ment limitatk>ns  is  treated  as  a  violation  of  the 
Antideficiency  Act.  The  waiver  authority  would 
excuse  the  pilot  centers  from  compliance  with 
these  types  of  limitations.  In  the  niedical  cen- 
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ters'  exercise  of  their  greater  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  furxJs  available  to  them  during  the  year, 
they  may.  for  example,  cause  the  agerKy  to 
exceed  a  particular  apportionment  or  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  quarter,  while  not  caus- 
ing the  VA  to  obligate  an  amount  in  excess  of 
the  total  amount  available  in  Vne  medical  care 
appropriation.  For  this  reason,  ttie  committee 
jnterxjs  that  the  exceeding  of  a  particular  ap- 
portionnr)ent  or  allotment  limitation  urKJer  title 
31  wf)ich  Is  attributable  to  the  pilot  project 
medical  centers  shall  not  be  deemed  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Antideficiency  Act. 

At  tfie  same  time,  the  committee  inter>ds 
that  the  pilot  medical  centers  should  not  incur 
a  reduction  In  their  budget  allocations  during 
the  period  of  Vne  program  due  to  any  im- 
proved efficiency  or  ecorxxny  of  operation 
achieved  by  tfie  director  attributable  to  ttie  au- 
ttxxity  provided  such  director  under  this  sec- 
tion. Tfie  reported  bill  contemplates  the  waiver 
of  procedural  regulations,  as  well  as  laws,  in 
ttie  pilot  project.  In  providing  such  authority, 
ttie  committee  does  not  intend  that  the 
agency  would  be  required  to  publish  such 
waivers  under  ttie  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  including  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Indeed,  requiring  ttie  publication  of  such 
waiver  would  tend  to  frustrate  the  flexit>illty 
necessary  to  the  pilot  project. 

In  addition,  the  committee  anticipates  tfiat 
the  pilot  directors  would  examine  constraints 
on  medical  center  management  which  are  not 
based  on  eitfier  law  or  regulation.  Including 
waiving  procedural  limitations  set  by  other 
agencies. 

In  a  related  area,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees have  long  directed  the  VA  to  achieve 
an  assigned  FTEE  level  Although  this  direc- 
tive does  not  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law, 
ttie  VA  has  respected  the  directive  and  inter- 
nally fias  required  medical  centers  to  meet  as- 
signed ceiling  levels.  For  purpose  of  this  pilot 
program,  however,  the  VA  would  be  freed 
from  full  adherence  to  the  assigned  FTEE 
level  to  the  extent  that  the  five  pilot  medical 
centers  would  be  freed  from  meeting  assigned 
ceiling  levels. 

In  ordering  ttie  bill  reported,  the  committee 
underscores  its  intent  that  the  purpose  of  this 
pilot  program  Is  to  test  whether  increased 
management  flexitiility  would  Improve  ttie  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  the  operatKjn  of  VA 
medical  centers.  This  measure  Is  intended  to 
autfiorize  the  establishment  of  a  decisionmak- 
ing environment  for  the  period  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram within  wfiich  VA  managers  improve  pro- 
ductivity and  achieve  efficiences  to  enable 
them  to  provide  better  service  to  VA  patients. 

Tfie  committees  Intend  that  tfie  program 
should  t>e  monitored  on  an  ongoing  basis  tiy 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  with 
annual  status  reports  provided  to  the  commit- 
tees. In  addition,  tfie  Administrator  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  final  evaluation  report  to 
the  committees  wittiin  120  days  of  completion 
of  the  pilot  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  woukj  authorize  the  ex- 
tension of  tfie  authority  to  provide  medical 
care  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  3 
years  until  September  30,  1989.  The  policy 
underlying  this  authority  began  in  1948. 

The  bill  would  extend  from  2  years  to  4  the 
interval  for  tfie  VA  report  on  pay  comparability 
for  VA  physicians  and  dentists.  Collection  and 


analysis  of  data  for  the  report  takes  so  long 
that  2  years  does  not  allow  enough  time  to  file 
ttie  report  in  a  timely  way. 

The  bill  would  make  permanent  tfie  VA's  re- 
gional medical  education  program.  During  the 
9  years  of  Its  operation,  this  continuing  medi- 
cal education  program  has  clearty  demonstrat- 
ed its  value  in  meeting  the  diverse  education 
and  training  needs  of  the  VA. 

The  bill  woukJ  also  change  the  metfiod  for 
calculating  the  period  of  obligated  service  re- 
quired of  certain  participants  in  the  VA's 
health  professional  scholarship  program.  This 
Is  a  technical  change  that  would  only  affect 
participants  who  attend  school  on  a  part-time 
tiasis  and  would  require  6  months  of  service 
as  a  full-time  employee  for  each  calendar  year 
or  part  of  a  calendar  year  in  which  tfie  partici- 
pant received  scfiolarship  supp)ort. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  the  VA  from  declar- 
ing as  excess  or  taking  any  other  action  to 
dispose  of  real  property  at  the  West  Los  An- 
geles VA  Medical  Center  and  the  Sepulveda 
VA  Medical  Center.  The  bill  would  repeal  tfie 
statutory  requirements  for  reports  to  justify 
contract  dental  expenditures  and  to  review  the 
exctiange  of  medical  Information  program. 
These  programs  are  so  small  that  the  ex- 
pense of  report  preparation  are  no  longer  jus- 
tified. 

The  bill  would  require  the  VA  to  establish 
and  operate  an  outpatients  clinic  In  central  or 
southern  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Edgar  and  also  Mr.  Ham- 
MERscHMiDT  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  hard  work, 
and  I  ask  full  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
on  the  majority  leader's  table  here 
there  are  blue  sheets  that  explain  in 
further  detail  and  in  full  the  bills 
which  we  are  acting  on  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The 
the  motion  offered  by 
from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4623.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yesis  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


tempore  (Mr. 
question  is  on 
the  gentleman 

Montgomery] 


CHILDREN'S  JUSTICE  AND 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  140)  to  amend  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  to  establish  a  program  to  en- 
courage States  to  enact  child  protec- 
tion reforms  which  are  designed  to  im- 
prove legal  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings regarding  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  the  child  abuse 
cases,  especially  child  sexual  abuse 
cases,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  140 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  short  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Children's 
Justice  and  Assistance  Act  of  1986  ". 

TITLE  I— CHILDREN'S  JUSTICE 
SEC.  lei.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Children's 
Justice  Act". 

SEC.  102.  CHILDRE.N-S  JISTICE  GRANT. 

(a)  Grant  Authorization.— Section  4  of 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
Act  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
"the  Act")  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d),  (e). 
(f).  and  (f)  (the  second  time  such  designa- 
tion appears),  as  sutisections  (e),  (f ),  (g),  and 
(h),  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■•(d)(1)  The  Secretary  (acting  through  the 
Center  and  in  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General)  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
States  in  developing,  establishing,  and  oper- 
ating programs  designed  to  improve  (A)  the 
handling  of  child  abuse  cases,  particularly 
cases  of  child  sexual  abuse.  In  a  manner 
which  limits  additional  trauma  to  the  child 
victim,  and  (B)  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  cases  of  child  abuse,  particularly 
child  sexual  abuse. 

"(2)  In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify  for  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection,  such  State 
shall- 

"(A)  fulfill  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (b)(2)  and  (4)  or  receive  a  waiver  of 
such  requirements  under  subsection  (b)(3): 

"(B)  establish  a  task  force  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3): 

"(C)  fulfill  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(4):  and 

"(D)  submit  an  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  time  and  containing  such  Infor- 
mation and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary,  including  an  assurance 
that  the  State  will  make  such  reports  to  the 
Secretary  as  may  reasonably  be  required 
and  will  maintain  and  provide  access  to 
records  relating  to  activities  under  this  sub- 
section. 

"'(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  a  SUte  requesting  assistance 
under  this  subsection  shall  establish  or  des- 
ignate a  multldlsciplinary  task  force  on  chil- 
dren's justice  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"the  task  force")  composed  of  professionals 
with  knowledge  and  experience  related  to 
the  criminal  Justice  system  and  Issues  of 
child  abuse.  The  task  force  shall  include  in- 
dividuals representing  the  law  enforcement 
community,  judicial  and  legal  officers  (In- 
cluding Individuals  involved  with  the  de- 
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fense  as  well  as  the  prosecution  of  such 
cases),  child  advocates,  health  and  mental 
health  professionals,  individuals  represent- 
ing child  protective  service  agencies,  individ- 
uals experienced  in  working  with  handi- 
capped children,  parents,  and  parents 
groups. 

"(B)  As  determined  by  the  Secretary,  a 
commission  or  task  force  established  after 
January  1.  1983,  with  substantially  compa- 
rable meml>ership  and  functions,  may  tie 
considered  the  task  force  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  Before  a  State  receives  assistance 
under  this  subsection,  the  task  force  shall 
(i)  review  and  evaluate  State  investigative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  handling  of 
cases  of  child  abuse,  particularly  child 
sexual  abuse,  and  (li)  make  recommenda- 
tions in  each  of  the  categories  described  in 
paragraph  (4).  The  task  force  may  make 
such  other  comments  and  recommendations 
as  are  considered  relevant  and  useful. 

•(4)(A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B).  the  State  shall  adopt  recom- 
mendations of  the  task  force  in  each  of  the 
following  categories: 

'"(1)  investigative,  administrative,  and  judi- 
cial handling  of  cases  of  child  abuse,  par- 
ticularly child  sexual  abuse  cases.  In  a 
manner  which  reduces  the  additional 
trauma  to  the  child  victim  and  which  also 
ensures  procedural  fairness  to  the  accused: 

"(11)  experimental,  model,  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  testing  innovative  ap- 
proaches and  techniques  which  may  im- 
prove the  rate  of  successful  prosecution  or 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative action  in  child  abuse  cases,  par- 
ticularly child  sexual  abuse  cases,  and  which 
also  ensure  pr(x;edural  fairness  to  the  ac- 
cused: and 

"(iii)  reform  of  State  laws,  ordinances,  reg- 
ulations, and  procedures  to  provide  compre- 
hensive protection  for  children  from  abuse, 
particularly  sexual  abuse,  while  ensuring 
fairness  to  all  affected  persons. 

"(B)  As  determined  by  the  Secretary,  a 
State  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  this  paragraph 
If- 

"(1)  the  State  adopts  an  alternative  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  task  force,  which 
carries  out  the  purposes  of  this  sulisection. 
In  each  of  the  categories  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  which  the  task  force's  recom- 
mendations are  not  adopted;  or 

"(ii)  the  State  is  making  substantial 
progress  towards  adopting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  task  force  or  a  comparable  al- 
ternative to  such  recommendations. 

"(5)  For  grants  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  amount  authorized 
by  section  1404A  of  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1984."'. 

(b)  Crime  Victims  Fund.— (1)  Section 
1402(cHl)  of  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1984  (42  U.S.C.  10601(c)(1))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$100  million"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$110  million". 

(2)  Section  1402(d>(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Fund  shall  be  available  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  Of  the  first  $100,000,000  deposited  in 
the  Fund  in  a  particular  fiscal  year— 

"(i)  49.5  percent  shall  l>e  available  for 
grants  under  section  1403; 

"(11)  45  percent  shall  be  available  for 
grants  under  section  1404(a): 

"(Hi)  1  percent  shall  be  available  for 
grants  under  section  1404(c):  and 

"(Iv)  4.5  percent  shall  lie  available  for 
grants  as  provided  in  section  1404A. 


•(B)  The  next  $5,500,000  deposited  in  the 
Fund  in  a  particular  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  grants  as  provided  in  section 
1404  A. 

"(C)  Any  deposits  in  the  Fund  in  a  par- 
ticular fiscal  year  In  excess  of  $105,500,000 
shall  be  available  for  grants  under  section 
1404(a).". 

(3)  The  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1984  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  1404  the 
following  new  section: 

"CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 
GRANTS 

"Sec.  1404A.  Amounts  made  available  by 
section  1402(d)(2)  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  obligated  and  expended  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices for  grants  under  section  4(d)  of  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act. 
Any  portion  of  an  amount  which  Is  not  obli- 
gated by  the  Secretary  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  funds  are  made  avail- 
able for  allocation,  shall  be  reallocated  for 
award  under  section  1404(a),  except  that 
with  respect  to  funds  deposited  during  fiscal 
year  1986  and  made  available  for  obligation 
during  fiscal  year  1987,  any  unobligated  por- 
tion of  such  amount  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  until  September  30,  1988.'". 

(4)  Section  1404(c)  of  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1984  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(c)" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "The  Federal 
Administrator  shall—"  in  paragraph  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•"(c)(1)  The  Attorney  General,  acting 
through  the  Assistant  Attorney  CSeneral  for 
the  Office  of  Justice  Programs,  shall  make 
grants— 

••(A)  for  training  and  technical  assistance 
services  to  eligible  crime  victim  assistance 
programs;  and 

"(B)  for  the  financial  support  of  services 
to  victims  of  Federal  crime  by  eligible  crime 
victim  assistance  programs. 

•■(2)  Of  the  amount  available  for  grants 
under  this  sulisection- 

•(A)  not  less  than  50  percent  shall  be  used 
for  grants  under  paragraph  (1)(A):  and 

••(B)  not  more  than  50  percent  shall  be 
used  for  grants  under  paragraph  (1KB). 

••(3)  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Office  of  Justice  Programs  shall—". 

(5)  Section  1404(a)(1)  of  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1984  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••not  used  for  grants  under  section  1403'^ 
and  all  that  follows  through  "subsection 
(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•made 
available  by  section  1402(d)(2)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  grants  under  this  sulisection.  or  for 
the  purpose  of  grants  under  section  1403 
but  not  used  for  that  purpose". 

SEC.  103.  THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  ON  CHILD  ARISE 
AND  NE(;LEtT. 

(a)  Studies  and  Reports.— Section  2(b)  of 
the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2).  (3), 
(4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4). 
(6).  (7),  (8),  and  (9),  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  compile,  evaluate,  publish,  and  dis- 
seminate to  each  State  such  materials  and 
Information  as  may  assist  the  States  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  section  4(d),  in- 
cluding an  evaluation  of  various  methods 
and  procedures  for  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  child  phyiscal  and  sexual 
abuse  cases  and  resultant  psychological 
trauma  of  the  child  victim;"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  (as  so 
redesignated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(5)  develop  and  disseminate,  to  appropri- 
ate State  and  local  officials,  model  training 
materials  to  assist  in  training  law  enforce- 


ment, legal,  judicial,  medical,  mental  health, 
and  child  welfare  personnel  in  appropriate 
methods  of  Interacting  during  Investigative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  proceedings 
with  children  subjected  to  child  abuse;"; 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (7)  (as  so  re- 
designated) to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  conduct  research  on  the  causes,  pre- 
vention, identification,  and  treatment  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect,  and  on  appropriate 
and  effective  Investigative,  administrative, 
and  judicial  procedures  in  cases  of  child 
abuse:":  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (9)  (as  so 
redesignated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

••(10)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
first  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  obligat- 
ed under  section  1404A  of  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act  of  1984,  the  Secretary  shall— 

••(A)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  assisted 
programs  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  sec- 
tion 4(d);  and 

'•(B)  submit  a  report  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  of  such  evalua- 
tion and  of  technical  assistance  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  such  section  provided  to 
the  States  through  the  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.". 

(b)  Dissemination  Reouirement.- Infor- 
mation and  materials  under  sections  2(b)(2) 
and  2(b)(5)  of  the  Act  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  appropriate  State  officials  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

SEC.  104.  COORDINATION  OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 
CONCERNING  CHILD  ARISE. 

Section  6(a)  of  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
•'The  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  least 
every  six  months.'^:  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  inserting  ••in 
order  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of 
such  programs,  to  ensure  efficient  alloca- 
tion of  resources,  and  to  assure  that  pro- 
grams effectively  address  all  aspects  of  the 
child  abuse  problem"  after  •Board". 

SEC.  105.  ACQL'ISITION  OF  STATISTICAL  DATA. 

(a)  Data  Ac«uisrriON  por  1987  and  1988.— 
The  Attorney  General  shall  acquire  from 
criminal  justice  agences  statistical  data,  for 
the  calendar  years  1987  and  1988,  about  the 
incidence  of  child  abuse,  including  child 
sexual  abuse,  and  shall  publish  annually  a 
summary  of  such  data. 

(b)  Modification  of  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
porting I»ROGRAM.— (1)  As  soon  as  practica- 
ble, but  in  no  case  later  than  January  1. 
1989,  the  Attorney  General  shall  modify  the 
uniform  crime  reporting  program  In  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  Include 
data  on  the  age  of  the  victim  of  the  offense 
and  the  relationship,  if  any,  of  the  victim  to 
the  offender,  for  types  of  offenses  that  may 
Involve  child  abuse.  Including  child  sexual 
abuse. 

(2)  The  modification,  once  made,  shall 
remain  In  effect  until  the  later  of — 

(A)  10  years  after  the  date  it  Is  made:  or 

(B)  such  ending  date  as  may  be  set  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

SEC.  I0«.  A.MENDMENT  OF  PUHLIC  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE ACT. 

(a)  Section  523.— Section  523(e)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  290dd- 
3(e))  Is  amended  by  adding  after  and  below 
paragraph  (2)  the  following:  "The  prohibi- 
tions of  this  section  do  not  apply  to  the  re- 
porting under  State  law  of  incidents  of  sus- 
pected child  abuse  and  neglect  to  the  appro- 
priate State  or  local  authorities.". 

(b)  Section  527,— Section  527(e)  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  290ee-3(e))  is  amended  by 
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adding  after  and  below  paragraph  (2)  the 

following:  "The  prohibitions  of  this  section 

do  not  apply  to  the  reporting  under  State 

law  of  incidents  of  suspected  child  abuse 

and  neglect  to  the  appropriate  State  or  local 

authorities.". 

TITLE    II— TEMPORARY    CHILD    CARE 

FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDERN  AND 

CRISIS  NURSERIES 
SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Temporary 
Child  Care  for  Handicapped  Children  and 
Crisis  Nurseries  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  2«t.  FINDINGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  demonstration  programs  of  grants 
to  the  States  to  assist  private  and  public 
agencies  and  organizations  provide:  (A)  tem- 
porary non-medical  child  care  for  children 
with  special  needs  to  alleviate  social,  emo- 
tional, and  financial  stress  among  children 
and  families  of  such  children,  and  (B)  crisis 
nurseries  for  children  who  are  abused  and 
neglected,  at  risk  of  abuse  or  neglect,  or  who 
are  in  families  receiving  child  protective 
services. 

SEC.  ma.  TE.MPORARY  CHILD  CARE  FOR  HANDI- 
CAPPED AND  CHRONICALLY  ILL  CHIL- 
DREN. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  establish  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  States  to  assist  private 
and  public  agencies  and  organizations  to 
provide  in-home  or  out-of-home  temporary 
non-medical  child  care  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  children  with  chronic  or  terminal 
illnesses.  Such  care  shall  be  provided  on  a 
sliding  fee  scale  with  hourly  and  daily  rates. 

SEC.  2«H.  CRISIS  Nl  RSERIES. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  establish  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  States  to  assist  private 
and  public  agencies  and  organizations  to 
provide  nurseries  for  children  who  are 
abused  and  neglected,  are  at  high  risk  of 
abuse  and  neglect,  or  who  are  in  families  re- 
ceiving child  protective  services.  Such  serv- 
ice shall  be  provided  without  fee  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  30  days  in  any  year.  Crisis  nurseries 
shall  also  provide  referral  to  support  serv- 
ices. 

SEC.  2*5.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Applications.— 

(1)  Any  State  which  desires  to  receive  a 
grant  under  section  203  or  204  shall  submit 
an  application  to  the  Secretary  in  such  form 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. Such  application  shall— 

<A)  describe  the  proposed  State  program, 
including  the  services  to  be  provided,  the 
agencies  and  organizations  that  will  provide 
the  services,  and  the  criteria  for  selection  of 
children  and  families  for  participation  in 
projects  under  the  program: 

(B)  contain  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping, implementing,  and  evaluating  the 
State  program: 

(C)  set  forth  the  plan  for  dissemination  of 
the  results  of  the  projects:  and 

(D)  specify  the  State  agency  designated  to 
administer  programs  and  activities  assisted 
under  this  title  and  the  plans  for  coordinat- 
ing interagency  support  of  the  program. 

(2)  Such  application  shall  contain  assur- 
ances that— 

(A)  not  more  than  5  percent  of  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  will  be  used 
for  State  administrative  costs: 

(B)  projects  will  be  of  sufficient  size, 
scope,  and  quality  to  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  program: 

(C)  in  the  distribution  of  funds  made 
available  under  section  203.  a  State  will  give 


priority  consideration  to  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations with  experience  in  working  with 
handicapped  and  chronically  ill  children 
and  their  fsunilies  and  which  serve  commu- 
nities with  the  greatest  need  for  such  serv- 
ices; 

(D)  in  the  distribution  of  funds  made 
available  under  section  204.  the  State  will 
give  priority  consideration  to  agencies  and 
organizations  with  experience  in  working 
with  abused  or  neglected  children  and  their 
families,  and  with  children  at  high  risk  of 
abuse  and  neglect  and  their  families,  and 
which  serve  communities  which  demon- 
strate the  greatest  need  for  such  services: 
and 

(E)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and.  to  the  extent  practicable,  increase  the 
amount  of  State  and  local  funds  that  would 
in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be 
made  available  for  the  uses  specified  in  this 
title,  and  in  no  case  supplant  such  State  or 
local  funds. 

(b)  Award  or  Grants.— 

(1)  In  reviewing  applications  for  grants 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  consid- 
er, among  other  factors,  the  equitable  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  grants. 

(2)  In  the  award  of  temporary  non-medi- 
cal child  care  demonstration  grants  under 
section  203.  the  Secretary  shall  give  a  pref- 
erence to  States  in  which  such  care  is  un- 
available. 

(3)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 206.  one-half  shall  be  available  for 
grants  under  section  203  and  one-half  shall 
be  available  for  grants  under  section  204. 

(c)  Evaluations.— States  receiving  grants 
under  this  title,  shall  annually  submit  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  evaluating  funded 
programs.  Such  report  shall  include  infor- 
mation concerning  costs,  the  number  of  par- 
ticipants, impact  on  family  stability,  the  in- 
cidence of  abuse  and  neglect,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(d)  Definitions.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
title— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services: 

(2)  the  term  "handicapped  children"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
602(a)(1)  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act: 

(3)  the  term  "crisis  nursery"  means  a 
center  providing  temporary  emergency  serv- 
ices and  care  for  children:  and 

(4)  the  term  "non-medical  child  care" 
means  the  provision  of  care  to  provide  tem- 
porary relief  for  the  primary  caregiver. 

SEC.  20«.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988.  Such  sums  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

SEC.  207.  EFFE(TIVE  DATE. 

This  title  shall  take  effect  October  1,  1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out Objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bartlett]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  address  a  very  serious 
health  and  safety  problem  affecting 
our  children.  The  problem  is  child 
sexual  abuse.  This  problem  is  not  new. 
What  is  new  is  the  recognition  by  the 
public  of  the  seriousness  and  complex- 
ity of  the  problem  and  the  fact  that 
our  social  service  agencies,  our  police, 
and  our  courts  are  not  successfully 
dealing  with  the  crisis. 

On  January  31.  1974,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  identifica- 
tion, prevention,  and  treatment  of 
child  abuse— including  child  sexual 
abuse— and  neglect.  This  legislation, 
despite  some  serious  implementation 
problems,  is  having  a  positive  effect  on 
States'  efforts  to  identify,  prevent,  and 
treat  child  abuse. 

Unfortunately,  the  existing  law  has 
not  brought  about  material  improve- 
ment in  an  extremely  important 
aspect  of  the  problem;  namely,  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  child 
abuse  cases,  particularly  child  sexual 
abuse  cases.  Currently,  many  child  vic- 
tims are  being  traumatized  unneces- 
sarily by  the  process.  In  addition,  child 
sexual  abuse  cases  that  should  be  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  are  being  dropped 
or  lost  because  of  certain  State  poli- 
cies, practices,  or  procedures. 

Today,  we  have  before  us  the  vehicle 
to  correct  these  deficiencies— the 
House  substitute  to  S.  140,  the  Chil- 
dren's Justice  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1986.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  crucial  legislation.  S.  140  was 
originally  introduced  by  Senator  Haw- 
kins  and  reflects  amendments  made 
by  Senators  Cranston  and  Dodd.  The 
bill  amends  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  to  authorize 
grants  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting them  in  developing,  establish- 
ing, and  operating  programs  designed 
to  improve:  First,  the  handling  of 
child  abuse  cases,  particularly  cases  of 
child  sexual  abuse,  in  a  manner  which 
limits  additional  trauma  to  the  child 
victim,  and  second,  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  cases  of  child 
abuse,  particularly  child  sexual  abuse. 

The  House  substitute  reflects  the 
critical  input  of  Mr.  Sikorski,  who  in- 
troduced H.R.  3858;  Mr.  DioGuardi, 
who  introduced  H.R.  2999  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Sikorski;  Mr.  Edwards  and 
Mr.  Miller,  who  introduced  H.R.  2791. 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
RoDiNO,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Madigan, 
among  others.  As  you  can  see,  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  is  truly  a  biparti- 
san effort. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  title  I  of 
the  substitute  amendment  was  drafted 
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with  the  assistance  of  Senators  Haw- 
kins, Denton,  Cranston,  Grassley, 
and  Dodd  and  has  their  full  support. 

Title  I  of  the  substitute  amends  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  to  authorize  grants  to  States 
for  the  same  purposes  described  above. 
Funding  for  these  grants  will  be  from 
fines,  penalty  assessments,  and  other 
moneys  deposited  into  the  crime  vic- 
tims fund  by  criminals  and  persons 
who  forfeited  appearance  bonds  and 
bail  bonds.  Congress  is  not  asked  to 
appropriate  any  additional  funds. 

In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify  for 
this  grant,  it  must  meet  all  of  the  re- 
quirements currently  applicable  to 
child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention 
and  treatment  programs  funded  under 
section  4(b)  of  the  act.  The  State  must 
also  establish  a  multidisciplinary  task 
force  which  will  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  State;  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary;  and  adopt  rec- 
ommendations of  the  task  force  in 
each  of  three  categories  specified  in 
the  bill,  or  adopt  an  alternative  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  task  force  in 
each  of  the  categories,  or  make  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  adopting  the 
recommendations  of  the  task  force  or 
a  comparable  alternative. 

Title  I  of  the  substitute  also  speci- 
fies new  functions  to  be  performed  by 
the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect;  improves  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  programs  concerning 
child  abuse;  enhances  the  acquisition 
of  data  concerning  child  abuse,  includ- 
ing child  sexual  abuse  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation; and  amends  the  confiden- 
tiality provisions  in  the  Public  Health 
Act  which  deals  with  federally  funded 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention 
treatment  programs  to  clarify  that  the 
Federal  confidentiality  statutes  do  not 
supersede  the  application  of  State 
laws  requiring  the  reporting  of  sus- 
pected incidences  of  child  abuse  by 
State  or  local  authorities. 

Title  II  of  the  substitute  creates  two 
new  programs:  First.  Temporary  Child 
Care  for  Handicapped  Children;  and 
second.  Crisis  Nurseries.  The  gentle- 
man from  California,  George  Miller, 
will  describe  these  programs  in  greater 
detail. 

Under  the  Temporary  Child  Care  for 
Handicapped  Children  Program,  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  demonstration  program  of 
grants  to  States  to  assist  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  to 
provide  in-home  or  out-of-home  tem- 
porary nonmedical  child  care  for 
handicapped  children  with  chronic  or 
terminal  illnesses.  The  care  may  be 
provided  on  a  sliding  scale  with  hourly 
and  daily  rates.  The  authorization 
level  is  set  at  "such  sums." 

Under  the  Crisis  Nurseries  Program, 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  is  authorized  to 
establish  a  demonstration  program  of 
grants  to  States  to  assist  private  and 


public  agencies  and  organizations  to 
provide  crisis  nurseries  for  children 
who  are  abused  and  neglected,  are  at 
high  risk  of  abuse  and  neglect,  or  who 
are  in  families  receiving  child  protec- 
tive services.  Such  service  shall  be  pro- 
vided without  fee  for  a  maximum  of  30 
days  in  any  year.  Crisis  nurseries  shall 
also  provide  referral  to  support  serv- 
ices. The  authorization  level  is  set  at 
"such  sums." 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record,  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  those  aspects  of  the  substitute 
which  impact  most  directly  on  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act.  legislation  which  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Select  Education,  which  I  chair. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
critical  legislation.  Victims  of  child 
abuse,  particularly  child  sexual  abuse, 
deserve  our  support. 
Subcommittee  on  Select  Education.  Com- 
mittee ON  Education  and  Labor.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Chairman 

DESCRIPTION  of  THE  PROVISIONS  RELATED  TO 
THE  CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION  AND  TREAT- 
MENT ACT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  AMENDMENT  IN 
THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  TO  S.  J  40.  THE 
CHILDREN'S  JUSTICE  ACT 

The  Senate  recently  passed  S.  140.  the 
Children's  Justice  Act.  Today,  the  House  is 
considering  an  Amendment  in  the  Nature  of 
a  Substitute  to  S.  140  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "the  bill").  The  purpose  of  this  de- 
scription is  to  explain  the  intent  of  various 
provisions  in  the  bill  that  are  related  to  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act"). 
/.  Relationship  between  the  hill  and  the  act 

Section  2  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  program 
to  the  Act  (new  section  4(b)).  Under  the  new 
program,  the  Secretary  (acting  through  the 
Center  and  in  consultation  with  the  Attor- 
ney General)  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them 
in  developing,  establishing,  and  operating 
programs  designed  to  improve:  (1)  the  han- 
dling of  child  abuse  cases,  particularly  cases 
of  child  sexual  abuse,  in  a  manner  which 
limits  additional  trauma  to  the  child  victim, 
and  (2)  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
cases  of  child  abuse,  particularly  child 
sexual  abuse. 

Four  aspects  of  this  new  program  are 
noted:  the  applicability  of  current  law;  the 
relationship  to  existing  programs  designed 
to  accomplish  similar  objectives;  the  stand- 
ards for  allocating  funds  among  the  States: 
and  the  source  of  the  funds. 

A.  Applicability  of  Current  Law. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  grant  added  by 
the  bill,  a  State  must,  among  other  things, 
satisfy  the  same  requirements  or  secure  the 
same  waiver  that  is  currently  applicable  to 
all  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  funded  under  section 
4(b)  of  the  Act. 

B.  Supplement  Not  Supplant  Existing  Ef- 
forts. 

Under  the  authority  set  out  in  the  Act. 
the  Secretary,  through  the  National  Center 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.  U  currently 
funding  some  programs  that  are  designed  to 
accomplish  objectives  that  are  the  same  or 
similar  to  the  objectives  in  the  bill.  Nothing 
in  the  bill  should  be  construed  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  continue  the 
funding  of  these  or  additional  programs  au- 


thorized under  the  provisions  in  current 
law.  In  fact,  it  is  expected  that  current  ef- 
forts will  continue. 

C.  Allocations  of  Fun()s. 

Funds  made  available  under  the  bill  must 
be  allocated  among  the  States  and  territo- 
ries in  the  same  manner  as  the  State  grants 
distributed  under  the  Act. 

D.  Source  of  Funds. 

Funding  for  programs  added  by  the  bill  is 
authorized  uneler  section  1404A  of  the  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1984.  which  is  added  by 
this  bill. 

Under  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1984.  a 
Crime  Victims  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  Fund")  is  established  in  which  there 
is  deposited:  fines  that  are  collected  from 
persons  convicted  of  offenses  against  the 
United  States  (with  certain  exceptions):  cer- 
tain prescribed  penalty  assessments:  the 
proceeds  of  forfeited  appearance  bonds,  bail 
bonds  and  collateral  collected  pursuant  to 
Federal  law:  and  any  money  ordered  to  be 
paid  into  the  Fund  pursuant  to  Federal  law. 

Under  existing  law.  during  a  particular 
fiscal  year,  the  deposits  may  not  exceed 
$100  million,  with  the  excess  being  deposit- 
ed in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  Cur- 
rently, money  in  the  Fund  is  used  for  crime 
victims  compensation  program  and  crime 
victims  assistance  programs.  Under  current 
law,  the  Attorney  General  may  in  any  fiscal 
year  deduct  from  the  amounts  available  for 
the  crime  victim  assistance  programs  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
amount  in  the  Fund  and  expend  the 
amount  so  deducted  to  provide  services  to 
victims  of  Federal  crimes  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  reimburse  other  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  government  oth- 
erwise authorized  to  provide  such  services. 

The  bill  amends  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act 
of  1984  in  several  ways.  First,  the  maximum 
amount  that  may  be  deposited  is  increased 
from  $100  to  $110  million  by  the  bill.  During 
fiscal  year  1985.  some  $68  million  was  depos- 
ited in  the  Fund,  and  the  Attorney  General 
set*  aside  5%  of  that  amount  for  federal 
cririie  victim  assistance  purposes.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  Administration 
sought  to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  that 
money.  Justice  Management  Division.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  FY  1987  Budget 
Summary  49  (January  1986).  The  Adminis- 
tration also  sought  an  even  greater  cut-back 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  collected 
during  fiscal  year  1986,  proposing  to  limit 
expenditure  of  that  money  to  $35  million. 
Id. 

We  believe  not  only  that  the  proposed  re- 
ductions for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987 
should  not  be  implemented,  but  also  that 
the  Fund  should  be  increased.  Section 
102(b)(1)  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  therefore  raises  the  ceiling  on 
the  Crime  Victims  Fund  to  $110  million. 
This  action  ensures  that  all  money  deposit- 
ed in  the  Fund  during  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986  (up  to  $110  million)  will  be  expended. 

Second,  of  the  first  $100  million  deposited 
into  the  fund  in  a  particular  fiscal  year, 
4.5%  must  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
for  children's  justice  grants.  The  next  $5.5 
million  deposited  in  the  fund  (between  $100 
million  and  $105.5  million)  must  also  be 
used  for  children's  justice  grants. 

It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  all  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  children's  justice 
graqts  be  obligated  by  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
in  ajn  expeditious  fashion.  Abused  children 
canf ot  be  permitted  to  suffer  the  adverse 
consequences  of  the  Secretary's  failure  to 
obligate  these  funds. 
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However,  should  any  portion  of  the 
mmount  set-aside  for  children's  justice 
grants  not  be  obligated  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  such  amounts  must  be  reallo- 
cated to  the  Attorney  General  for  making 
program  assistance  grants,  except  that  with 
respect  to  all  funds  deposited  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  (October  1,  1985-Septem- 
ber  30,  1986)  and  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion during  fiscal  year  1987.  any  unobligated 
portion  of  such  amount  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  until  September  30,  1988. 
//.  Agencies  authorized  to  apply  for 
assistance 

The  bill  authorizes  "a  State"  rather  than 
a  particular  agency  within  a  State  to  apply 
for  assistance.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  House 
that  funds  under  this  new  authority  may  be 
awarded  to  Statewide  law  enforcement 
agencies  along  with  social  service  agencies 
currently  receiving  grants  under  section  4(a) 
of  the  Act.  The  treatment  of  victims  of  child 
sexual  abuse  should  not  be  regarded  solely 
or  primarily  as  a  matter  for  social  service 
agencies:  law  enforcement  agencies  should 
also  be  involved  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances if  meaningful  reform  is  to  occur. 
///.  Significance  and  functions  of  the 
multidisciplinary  task  force 

In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  under 
the  new  grant  program  established  by  the 
bill,  a  State  must,  among  other  things,  es- 
tablish a  multidisciplinary  task  force  on 
children's  justice.  The  composition  and 
functions  of  the  task  force  are  specified  in 
the  bill.  A  coRunission  or  task  force  estab- 
lished after  January  1,  1983  with  substan- 
tially comparable  membership  and  func- 
tions (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  may 
be  considered  the  "task  force." 

The  task  force's  responsibilities  include  re- 
viewing and  evaluating  State  investigative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  handling  of 
cases  of  child  abuse,  particularly  child 
sexual  abuse  and  making  recommendations 
to:  reduce  the  trauma  to  child  victims  of 
abuse:  improve  the  chances  of  successful 
prosecution  against  child  abuse  cases:  and 
improve  procedures  for  protecting  children 
from  abuse.  The  Task  Force  may.  of  course, 
make  such  other  comments  and  recommen- 
dations as  it  considers  appropriate. 

The  most  significant  reforms  within  a 
State  may  not  require  statutory  or  even  ad- 
ministrative change.  Therefore,  the  task 
force  may  consider  making  recommenda- 
tions which  may  be  accomplished  by  admin- 
istrative or  judicial  order  or  by  improve- 
ment which  can  be  achieved  by  better  en- 
forcement or  implementation  of  existing 
laws  or  procedures. 

IV.  Obligation  of  the  State  regardng  the  task 
force's  recommendations 

With  respect  to  the  task  force's  recom- 
mendations, the  State  must:  (1)  adopt  rec- 
ommendations of  the  task  force  in  each  of 
the  three  categories  described  below:  or  (2) 
adopt  an  alternative  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  task  force  which  carries  out  the 
purposes  in  each  of  the  categories  for  which 
the  task  force's  recommendations  are  not 
adopted. 

For  example,  where  the  task  force  makes 
five  recommendations  under  category  1.  six 
recommendations  under  category  2.  and 
seven  recommendations  under  category  3, 
the  State  is  considered  in  compliance  with 
this  requirement  if  it  adopts  one  of  the  five 
recommendations  under  category  1,  adopts 
none  of  the  recommendations  under  catego- 
ry 2  but  adopts  an  alternative,  and  adopts 
three  of  the  seven  recommendations  under 
category  3. 


In  addition,  the  State  is  considered  to  be 
in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  if  it  is 
making  substantial  progress  towards  adopt- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  task  force 
or  a  comparable  alternative  to  such  recom- 
mendations in  each  of  the  categories. 

V.  Categories  of  reforms 
The  bill  sets  out  three  categories  of  re- 
forms. Under  each  category,  the  task  force 
(in  making  recommendations)  and  the  State 
(in  adopting  the  recommendations  or  alter- 
native) are  required  to  focus  on  the  needs  of 
the  child  victim  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
specting the  constitutional  and  other  rights 
of  the  accused.  Thus,  while  this  bill  recog- 
nizes that  sexually  abused  children  consti- 
tute a  special  class  of  victims  and  witnesses 
deserving  of  special  protections  and  treat- 
ment, the  rights  of  the  accused  must  also  be 
protected. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  regarding 
which  of  the  three  categories  a  particular 
reform  fits  under.  This  decision  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  task  force  and  the  State. 

A.  Category  1— Reducing  Trauma  to  the 
Child  Victim. 

The  first  category  includes  the  investiga- 
tive, administrative,  and  judicial  handling  of 
cases  of  child  abuse,  particularly  child 
sexual  abuse  cases,  in  a  manner  which  re- 
duces the  additional  trauma  to  the  child 
victim  and  which  also  ensures  procedural 
fairness  to  the  accused. 

Examples  include:  coordinating  child  pro- 
tection or  civil  protection  order  proceedings 
with  criminal  proceedings:  improving  tech- 
niques for  and  coordinating  the  interview- 
ing of  children:  training  law  enforcement 
personnel  and  prosecutors  in  how  to  relate 
to  children:  providing  a  victim-witness  advo- 
cate or  guardian-ad-litem  to  represent  the 
child's  interests  during  all  legal  proceedings: 
insuring  that  one  prosecutor  is  assigned 
throughout  the  legal  proceedings  when  pos- 
sible: and  giving  priority  to  court  docketing 
and  avoiding  unnecessary  delays. 

Additional  examples  include:  developing 
interagency  coordinated  approaches  to  han- 
dling cases:  establishing  training  centers:  in- 
stituting special  prosecution  programs  for 
repeat  child  abusers  (including  assignment 
of  highly  qualified  investigators  and  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  of  caseloads  for  prosecu- 
tors): enhancing  the  child's  communication 
skills  through  dolls,  artwork,  and  simplified 
vocabulary:  modifying  the  physical  environ- 
ment by  providing  a  small  chair  for  the 
child,  having  the  judge  sit  on  a  level  with 
the  child  or  wear  business  clothes  instead  of 
a  robe;  preparing  child  victims  before  their 
courtroom  appearances  by  briefing  them  on 
the  roles  of  people  in  the  courtroom,  intro- 
ducing them  to  the  judge,  taking  them  for  a 
tour  of  the  courtroom,  and  allowing  them  to 
sit  in  the  witness  chair  and  speak  into  the 
microphone. 

Some  of  the  examples  set  out  below  under 
category  2  are  also  designed  to  reduce  the 
trauma  to  the  child  victim. 

B.  Category  2— Improving  the  Chances  of 
Successful  Prosecution. 

The  second  category  includes  experimen- 
tal, model,  and  demonstration  programs  for 
testing  innovative  approaches  and  tech- 
niques which  may  improve  the  rate  of  suc- 
cessful prosecution  or  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  judical  and  administrative  action  in 
child  abuse  cases,  particularly  sexual  abuse 
cases,  and  which  also  ensure  procedural 
fairness  to  the  accused.  Examples  include 
experimental,  model  and  demonstration 
programs  that  rely  on  modifications  to  rules 
pertaining    to    competency,    corroboration. 


and  procedures  for  receiving  the  testimony 
of  the  child  abuse  victim. 

In  making  recommendations  and  testing 
innovative  approaches  under  this  category, 
it  is  of  particular  importance  that  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  accused  not  be  abro- 
gated. Researchers  have  found  that  many  of 
the  reforms  recently  enacted  by  State  legis- 
latures, particularly  those  pertaining  to 
competency  and  procedures  for  receiving 
testimony  of  child  abuse  victims,  are  not 
being  used  because  of  serious  questions 
about  their  constitutionality. 

C.  Category  3— Improving  Procedures  for 
Protecting  Children  Prom  Abuse. 

The  third  category  includes  reforms  of 
State  laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures to  provide  comprehensive  protec- 
tion for  children  from  abuse,  particularly 
sexual  abuse,  while  ensuring  fairness  to  all 
affected  persons. 

Examples  include:  prevention  and  educa- 
tion programs:  civil  protection  orders  requir- 
ing that  the  abuser  vacate  the  household 
and  refrain  from  contact  with  the  child: 
treatment  and  counseling  programs  for  vic- 
tims of  child  sexual  abuse:  treatment  and 
support  programs  for  families  of  victims: 
and  treatment  and  counseling  programs  for 
child  molesters. 

D  1320 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  DioGuardi], 
but  before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  leadership  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dio- 
Guardi], has  displayed  on  this  issue. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  intro- 
duced the  original  legislation.  The 
gentleman  saw  a  need  and  set  out  to 
be  a  part  of  the  solution.  The  gentle- 
man has  pushed  and  pulled,  motivated 
and  encouraged,  and  cultivated  this 
legislation.  We  bring  this  legislation 
here  today  in  large  part  because  of  the 
leadership  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  displayed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dio- 
Guardi]. 

Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  original  House  sponsor  of  the 
Children's  Justice  Act,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  bill's  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  people 
in  our  Nation  who  must  rely  on  our 
Government  to  protect  their  rights 
and  well-being.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  segment  of  our  society 
is  more  dependent  upon  this  protec- 
tion than  our  children.  Without  a 
doubt,  children  are  the  most  vulnera- 
ble individuals  among  us.  Our  chil- 
dren's survival  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  an  adult  world  that  must  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter  them.  While  many 
will  say  that  these  responsibilities 
should  fall  upon  the  parents  of  these 
children,  a  great  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  our  children 
from  malicious  abuse  and  exploitation 
must  be  assumed  by  our  Government. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Congress 
has  had  a  successful  history  in  fulfill- 
ing this  obligation.  Many  of  our  first 
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laws  designed  to  promote  positive 
social  changes  were  ones  to  protect 
children's  rights,  such  as  strong  laws 
prohibiting  the  abusive  use  of  child 
labor.  Unfortunately,  new  problems 
have  confronted  our  Nation  with 
regard  to  the  protection  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  problem  we  address  this  after- 
noon is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  hei- 
nous crimes  in  our  society,  the  sexual 
abuse  of  children,  which  is  increasing 
every  day.  In  fact,  after  I  introduced 
the  Children's  Justice  Act,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  of  a  major  child 
abuse  scandal  within  my  own  district 
in  the  city  of  Mount  Vernon,  where 
the  operators  of  a  day  care  center 
were  accused  of  sexually  abusing  chil- 
dren for  profit  and  were  charged  with 
several  counts  of  rape  and  sodomy. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  make  specific 
comments  on  this  case,  which  is  now 
under  trial,  young  children  were  alleg- 
edly held  down  by  the  operator  of  the 
center  while  an  employee  raped  them, 
and  photographs  were  taken.  Other 
children  in  my  district  have  fallen 
victim  to  AIDS  as  a  result  of  sexual 
abuse. 

These  are  not  isolated  incidents.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  their  18th  birthday, 
1  in  10  males,  and  incredibly,  4  out  of 
every  10  females  will  be  sexually 
abused. 

If  these  numbers  are  not  troubling 
enough,  what  should  be  is  that  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  a  sexually 
abused  child  does  not  end  with  the 
crime  itself,  but  is  extended  through 
our  entire  judicial  process  from  the 
moment  the  case  is  reported,  to  the 
trial  in  the  courtroom.  Some  children 
may  never  recover  from  the  crime. 

It  is  sickening  enough  to  hear  stories 
about  the  rape  of  a  3-year-old  child. 
What  sickens  and  angers  me  more, 
however,  is  hearing  of  that  3-year-old 
child  being  put  on  a  witness  stand  and 
subjected  to  increased  pain  and 
trauma  by  a  defense  attorney  who 
knows  that  by  simply  confusing  that 
child,  the  chances  of  successfully  pros- 
ecuting his  client  become  virtually 
nonexistent.  More  than  90  percent  of 
all  persons  accused  of  child  sexual 
abuse  will  go  off  scot-free  and  of  the 
10  percent  who  are  convicted,  less 
than  5  percent  will  serve  time  in 
prison.  This  is  a  shameful  record. 

The  purpose  of  the  Children's  Jus- 
tice Act  is  to  encourage  States  to  enact 
reforms  that  will  improve  their  han- 
dling of  child  sexual  abuse  cases.  The 
areas  we  wish  to  focus  upon  are  the  re- 
duction of  trauma  a  child  must  endure 
as  a  result  of  abuse,  and  the  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  of  child  abuse 
cases. 

To  qualify  for  assistance  under  this 
act,  each  State  is  required  to  establish 
a  multidisciplinary  task  force  com- 
posed of  professionals  in  the  area  of 
children's  justice  and  representing  a 
broad   occupational   spectrum   which 


may  be  involved  with  cases  of  child 
sexual  abuse. 

An  important  feature  of  this  bill  is 
that  it  does  not  mandate  any  reforms. 
Rather  it  provides  the  States  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  their  own  proce- 
dures for  handling  child  sexual  abuse 
and  to  implement  changes  which  best 
meet  the  needs  of  their  individual 
State.  New  York  and  Montana  may 
discover  that  their  needs  require  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  meet  the  goals  of 
the  act.  This  bill  allows  them  the 
flexibility  to  address  their  specific 
needs.  In  addition,  the  very  establish- 
ment of  a  task  force  will  represent  a 
positive  step  for  those  States  that 
have  yet  to  closely  examine  this  issue. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Chairman  Williams  for  the 
fine  work  he  and  his  subcommittee 
have  done  on  this  bill.  His  efforts  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  I  also  want  to  extend  my  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  SiKORSKi  who  intro- 
duced the  Children's  Justice  Act  with 
me  and  to  Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Sen- 
SENBRENNER  for  their  work  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
aspects  of  this  bill  has  been  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  bipartisanship 
which  has  been  displayed  on  behalf  of 
our  children. 

Many  of  us  are  parents  and  would  be 
horrified  if  one  of  our  children  were 
sexually  abused.  Let's  take  the  lead  in 
helping  to  combat  this  crime  and 
adopt  S.  140. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  Judiciary  Committee  also 
has  maintained  an  active  jurisdiction 
over  this  bill,  and  specifically  the  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  has  jurisdiction  over  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee  and  a 
leader  on  this  issue  in  the  United 
States,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  S.  140,  the  Chil- 
dren's Justice  Act.  This  legislation  is 
further  evidence  of  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  addressing  the  tragic  prob- 
lem of  child  abuse. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  Children's 
Justice  Grants  and  crisis  care  pro- 
grams, this  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  will  accomplish  three 
reforms  recommended  by  a  panel  on 
child  abuse  convened  by  the  California 
attorney  general,  John  Van  de  Kamp, 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  this  area. 
Three  of  the  recommendations  issued 
by  his  panel  were  contained  in  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  last  year  as  H.R. 
2791,  which  was  referred  to  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  those  provisions  were  included  in 
S.  140.  They  are,  first,  to  expand  the 
responsibilities  of  the  National  Center 


on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect;  second,  to 
require  the  collection  of  statistical 
data  on  the  incidence  of  child  abuse, 
and  to  include  such  data  in  the  uni- 
form crime  reporting  system  main- 
tained by  the  FBI:  and  third,  to  clarify 
the  balance  between  the  confidential- 
ity of  patient  records  at  federally  as- 
sisted drug  and  alcohol  abuse  treat- 
ment programs  and  the  mandatory  re- 
porting of  suspected  cases  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect,  to  make  it  clear 
that  such  programs  can  report  sus- 
pected child  abuse  cases. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  the  result  of  a  year  of  bi- 
partisan work,  involving  several  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education.  Mr. 
Williams,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  for  the  fine  work  he 
and  his  staff  did  to  improve  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  They  worked  close- 
ly with  Senators  Grassley  and 
Denton,  with  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league from  California,  Senator  Cran- 
ston, and  with  the  originator  of  S.  140, 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins. I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
ranking  member  of  my  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support 
this  balanced  package  and  the  long 
overdue  reforms  it  will  help  bring 
about.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

I  would  like  to  stress  several  points 
with  respect  to  section  102,  on  chil- 
dren's justice  grants,  and  to  describe 
in  some  detail  sections  105  and  106  of 
the  biU. 

CHILDREN'S  JUSTICE  GRANTS 

Child  abuse  presents  a  unique  chal- 
lenge for  the  criminal  justice  system. 
An  abused  child  suffers  extreme 
trauma  from  the  offense  itself,  yet  in- 
sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  the  child 
victim  during  the  investigation  and  ad- 
judication of  an  abuse  case  can  result 
in  additional  trauma.  Moreover,  fail- 
ure to  respond  to  the  psychological 
pressures  on  the  child  can  jeopardize 
the  success  of  a  prosecution,  for  exam- 
ple, if  a  child  is  so  frightened  or  em- 
barrassed once  he  reaches  the  court- 
room that  he  recants  or  refuses  to  tes- 
tify. 

Many  States  have  already  begun  to 
consider  innovative  techniques  for 
handling  child  abuse  cases  in  order  to 
overcome  such  problems.  They  have 
begtm  to  look  for  ways  to  minimize 
the  additional  trauma  to  the  child 
victim  and  improve  the  chances  of  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  child  abuse 
cases.  This  bill  is  intended  to  provide 
Federal  support  for  these  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  debate 
and  commentary  on  child  abuse  has 
focused  on  a  perceived  conflict  be- 
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tween  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
accused  and  the  successful  prosecution 
of  child  sexual  abuse  cases.  This  legis- 
lation, which  provides  that  recommen- 
dations adopted  under  it  must  ensure 
procedural  fairness  to  the  accused, 
should  help  focus  law  reform  efforts 
on  alternative  measures  that  can  bring 
sensitivity  and  compassion  to  the  trial 
of  child  abuse  cases  without  limiting 
due  process  rights.  This  makes  good 
sense  from  a  criminal  justice  stand- 
point, since  procedural  fairness  serves 
to  guarantee  confidence  in  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  outcome  and  thus  in  the 
credibility  of  the  process. 

The  notion  of  "procedural  fairness" 
comprehends  at  a  minimum  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  due  process, 
including  the  sixth  amendment  rights 
of  confrontation  and  cross  examina- 
tion. These  essential  rights  can  be 
overridden,  but  only  in  certain  narrow- 
ly defined  circumstances.  While  it 
would  of  course  be  inappropriate  for 
States  to  adopt  recommendations  that 
videotaped  testimony  be  used  in  lieu  of 
live  testimony  in  all  child  abuse  cases 
or  the  hearsay  rule  be  waived  across 
the  board  for  child  victims.  States 
should  explore  these  issues  and  may 
choose  to  specify  the  circumstances,  to 
be  applied  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
under  which  use  of  videotaping  or 
closed  circuit  television  or  hearsay 
statements  are  consistent  with  consti- 
tutional protections  of  the  rights  of 
the  accused. 

The  plight  of  child  victims  in  the 
courtroom  has  generated  the  most 
concern  regarding  the  application  of 
standard  criminal  justice  procedures 
to  child  abuse  cases.  Recent  studies 
suggest,  however,  that  modem  tech- 
nologies such  as  videotaping  and 
closed-circuit  television,  or  modifica- 
tions to  the  hearsay  rule  or  rules  of 
competency,  are  relevant  in  only  a 
small  fraction  of  child  abuse  cases,  and 
that  there  are  other,  less  drastic  and 
less  constitutionally  problematic  meas- 
ures for  achieving  similar  effects.  Re- 
forms focused  on  the  trial  experience 
benefit  only  those  few  children  whose 
cases  go  to  trial.  The  trial  is  only  the 
culmination  of  a  long  series  of  stress- 
ful and  possibly  traumatic  events  that 
the  child  endures  as  a  case  is  investi- 
gated. Multiple  interviews  conducted 
by  insensitive  and  untrained  police 
and  other  goverrmient  agents  can  do 
at  least  as  much  damage  to  children 
and  to  the  prosecution's  case  as  a 
court  appearance  by  the  child.  This 
legislation  directs  the  States  to  focus 
on  the  overall  handling  of  child  abuse 
cases,  not  only  on  the  trial,  and  to  look 
for  ways  to  improve  pretrial  proce- 
dures and  investigative  practices, 
which  do  not  implicate  the  procedural 
protections  the  Constitution  accords 
to  defendants  at  trial,  so  that  children 
will  be  traumatized  less  during  the 
early  stages  of  a  case. 


Among  the  measures  that  may 
ensure  sensitive  treatment  of  the  child 
throughout  the  criminal  justice  proc- 
ess are  the  following: 

Establishing  interdisciplinary  teams 
for  handling  child  abuse  cases,  consist- 
ing of  specially  trained  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  prosecutors,  child 
protective  service  workers,  medical 
personnel,  family  counselors,  and 
mental  health  professionals: 

Providing  special  training  for  policy 
and  prosecutors  relating  to  child  psy- 
chology and  the  dynamics  of  child 
abuse: 

Providing  a  support  person  to  ac- 
company the  child  victim  prior  to  and 
during  the  course  of  all  interviews, 
court  appearances,  medical  examina- 
tions and  other  proceedings; 

To  avoid  repeated  interviews,  direct- 
ing law  enforcement  officers,  social 
service  agencies,  and  prosecutors  to 
conduct  joint  investigations  using  a 
single  trained  interviewer. 

With  respect  to  trial  procedures, 
measures  can  be  taken  to  make  the 
courtroom  and  court  personnel  less  in- 
timidating, thereby  enhancing  the  ac- 
curacy and  reliability  of  the  child  vic- 
tim's recall  abilities.  Possible  reforms 
include: 

Enhancing  the  young  child's  commu- 
nication skills  through  dolls,  artwork, 
and  simplified  vocabulary: 

Modifying  the  physical  environ- 
ment—providing a  small  chair  for  the 
child,  having  the  judge  sit  on  a  level 
with  the  child  or  wear  business  clothes 
instead  of  a  judicial  rot>e:  and 

Preparing  child  victims  before  their 
courtroom  appearances  by  briefing 
them  on  the  roles  of  people  in  the 
courtroom,  introducing  them  to  the 
judge,  taking  them  for  a  tour  of  the 
courtroom,  and  allowing  them  to  sit  in 
the  witness  chair  and  speak  into  the 
microphone. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  model  program  bill.  The  chil- 
dren's justice  grants  could  be  used  to 
strengthen  ongoing  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, rape-crisis  centers,  many  of 
which  currently  provide  services  to 
child  victims  of  sexual  abuse,  might  be 
eligible  for  grants  under  this  bill. 

ACQUISITION  OF  STATISTICAL  DATA 

The  substitute  for  S.  140  includes  a 
number  of  provisions  that  I  introduced 
last  year  as  H.R.  2791,  the  proposed 
Child  Abuse  Reporting  and  Clearing- 
house Improvements  Act  of  1985. 
These  provisions  grew  out  of  a  series 
of  recommendations  issued  by  a  panel 
convened  by  the  California  attorney 
general,  John  Van  de  Kamp. 

One  of  the  proposals  addressed  the 
fact  that,  despite  all  the  public  atten- 
tion that  has  been  devoted  to  the 
problem  of  child  abuse,  there  are  still 
no  firm  statistical  data  on  the  number 
of  child  abuse  victims.  To  correct  this 
deficiency,  section  105  of  the  bill  re- 
quires the  Attorney  General  to  collect 
statistical   data   on   the   incidence   of 


child  abuse,  including  child  sexual 
abuse. 

Subsection  105(a)  mandates  the  col- 
lection of  data  for  calendar  years  1987 
and  1988.  The  subsection  does  not 
create  any  new  authority.  Rather,  it 
directs  the  Attorney  General  to  use 
existing  data  collection  authority  to 
focus  on  the  incidence  of  child  abuse. 
The  subsection  directs  the  Attorney 
General  to  collect  data  specifically 
from  criminal  justice  agencies,  al- 
though other  additional  sources  of 
data  may  also  be  used  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  preparing  the  annual  sum- 
maries required  by  the  subsection.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  data  collected  may 
not  be  entirely  complete,  but  it  was 
considered  imperative  to  begin  the 
data  collection  process  immediately. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  bill  accom- 
plishes a  longer  term  goal— and  one 
that  should  guarantee  the  collection 
of  reliable  statistics— by  requiring  the 
Attorney  General  to  modify  the  classi- 
fication system  used  by  the  FBI's  uni- 
form crime  reporting  [UCR]  system  to 
include  data  on  child  abuse.  This 
change  was  recommended  not  only  by 
the  California  Attorney  General's 
commission  on  child  abuse  laws,  but 
also  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's 
Task  Force  on  Family  Violence. 

The  FBI  and  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  have  prepared  a  'Blueprint 
for  the  Future  of  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  Program."  The  blueprint 
recommends,  among  other  changes, 
that  the  UCR  be  modified  to  include 
data  on  the  age  of  the  victim  and  the 
victim-offender  relationship  for  a 
number  of  crimes,  including  those  that 
may  involve  child  abuse.  Section  105 
requires  that  this  recommendation  of 
the  blueprint  be  implemented  with  re- 
spect to  crimes  that  may  involve  child 
abuse,  but  it  is  intended  to  allow  the 
FBI  to  make  the  required  modification 
as  part  of  the  broader  changes  called 
for  by  the  blueprint.  Therefore,  the 
modification  is  delayed  for  over  2 
years,  until  January  1989,  to  allow  the 
FBI  time  to  plan  and  implement  the 
blueprint  changes.  If  the  FBI  decides, 
however,  not  to  go  forward  with  the 
blueprint,  it  will  still  be  required  by 
subsection  (b)  to  modify  the  UCR  to 
include  the  specified  data  on  child 
abuse. 

REPORTING  OP  SUSPECTED  INCIDENTS  OF  CHILD 
ABUSE 

Section  106  of  the  bill  responds  to 
another  deficiency  in  child  abuse  laws 
identified  by  the  California  attorney 
general.  It  amends  sections  523  and 
527  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  provisions  re- 
quiring confidentiality  of  patient 
records  for  participants  in  federally  as- 
sisted alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment programs  do  not  supersede  State 
laws  mandating  the  reporting  of  sus- 
pected incidents  of  child  abuse  smd  ne- 
glect. 
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The  amendment  is  necessary  be- 
cause some  child  protection  agencies 
and  some  providers  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  treatment  services  have 
misconstrued  the  extent  to  which  sec- 
tions 523  and  527  and  their  imple- 
menting regulations  restrict  the  re- 
porting of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 
The  amendment  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  make  it  clear  that  federally  as- 
sisted alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment programs  can  report  suspected 
incidents  of  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
and  to  eliminate  real  or  perceived  bar- 
riers to  such  reporting. 

The  amendment  clarifies  the  bal- 
ance that  should  be  struck  between 
patient  confidentiality  and  child  pro- 
tection. It  recognizes  that  there 
should  be  a  concern  for  confidentiality 
even  in  cases  involving  suspected  child 
abuse.  It  simply  makes  it  clear  that 
the  interest  of  confidentiality  does  not 
preclude  child  abuse  reporting  as  re- 
quired by  State  law.  The  amendment 
is  not  intended  to  relieve  treatment 
providers  of  the  continued  responsibil- 
ity of  ensuring  that  the  interests  of 
patient  confidentiality  are  protected 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

The  amendment  should  be  applied 
so  it  does  not  dissuade  persons  from 
coming  forward  for  drug  or  alcohol 
abuse  treatment,  especially  since  the 
children  of  untreated  substance  abus- 
ers are  among  the  most  common  vic- 
tims of  child  abuse.  The  amendment  is 
not  Intended  to  suggest  that  substance 
abuse  by  itself  is  a  condition  that  must 
be  reported  as  child  abuse  or  neglect. 
As  under  current  practice,  there  must 
be  some  reason  to  suspect  actual  or 
imminent  harm  to  the  child.  The 
amendment  does  not  affect  subsection 
(c)  of  sections  523  and  527,  requiring  a 
court  order  before  records  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  of  sections  523  and 
527  may  be  used  to  initiate  or  substan- 
tiate any  criminal  charges  against  a 
patient  or  to  conduct  any  investigation 
of  a  patient. 

CRIME  VICTIMS  FUND 

Members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  have  drafted  a  compromise 
funding  mechanism  that  will  allow 
these  children's  justice  grants  to  be 
funded.  The  other  body,  of  course, 
participated  in  this  effort. 

In  deciding  how  to  finance  the  new 
program  authorized  by  section  102(a) 
of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  we  considered  carefully  the 
approach  taken  in  S.  140,  which  is  to 
use  appropriated  funds.  We  decided, 
however,  that  a  better  method  would 
be  to  utilize  money  from  the  crime  vic- 
tims fund  because  that  money  comes 
from  Federal  criminals,  rather  than 
from  Federal  taxpayers. 

The  crime  victims  fund  was  set  up 
by  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of  1984 
Public  Law  No.  98-473,  title  II,  chapter 
14,  98  Stat.  2170-78  and  gets  its  money 
from    persons    convicted    of    Federal 


crimes  through  collection  of  fines, 
penalty  assessments,  and  special  for- 
feitures of  collateral  profits  of  crime. 
The  fund's  ceiling  is  $100  million,  and 
any  money  from  the  three  sources  in 
excess  of  that  is  deposited  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  Attor- 
ney General  makes  grants  from  the 
fund  to  aid  State  crime  victim  compen- 
sation programs  and  to  aid  crime 
victim  assistance  programs.  The  crime 
victim  compensation  portion  of  the 
fund— 50  percent— is  used  to  reimburse 
States  with  eligible  crime  victim  com- 
pensation programs  for  35  percent  of 
the  compensation  they  pay  to  crime 
victims.  Any  money  in  the  crime 
victim  compensation  portion  that  is 
left  over  after  all  reimbursements 
have  been  made  is  added  to  the  crime 
victim  assistance  portion  of  the  fund. 

The  crime  victim  assistance  portion 
of  the  fund  is  used  to  aid  crime  victim 
assistance  programs  in  the  various 
States,  but  the  Attorney  General  may 
set  aside  a  part  of  this  portion  (up  to  5 
percent  of  the  total  in  the  fund)  to  be 
used  for  Federal  crime  victim  assist- 
ance purposes.  The  Attorney  General 
distributes  the  money  in  the  fund 
available  for  crime  victim  assistance 
purposes  to  the  chief  executive  of 
each  State  using  a  formula  that  gives 
each  State  $100,000  plus  a  share  based 
on  the  State's  population. 

Money  that  is  deposited  in  the  fund 
during  a  fiscal  year  is  normally  avail- 
able for  expenditure  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  so  that  money  deposited  in  the 
fund  during  fiscal  year  1985  is  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  There  are  circum- 
stances, however,  when  money  depos- 
ited in  the  fund  during  a  fiscal  year 
may  be  expended  during  that  fiscal 
year.  (See  130  Congressional  Record 
H12087  n.8  (daily  ed.),  Oct.  10,  1986, 
remarks  of  Mr.  Rodino.) 

During  fiscal  year  1985,  some  $68 
million  was  deposited  in  the  fund,  and 
the  Attorney  General  set  aside  5  per- 
cent of  that  amount  for  Federal  crime 
victim  assistance  purposes.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  administration 
sought  to  prevent  the  expenditure  of 
that  money.  Justice  Management  Divi- 
sion, U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  fiscal 
year  1987  Budget  Summary  49  (Jan. 
1986).  The  administration  also  sought 
an  even  greater  cut-back  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  money  collected 
during  fiscal  year  1986,  proposing  to 
limit  expenditure  of  that  money  to  $35 
million.  Id. 

We  considered  carefully  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  when  we  drafted 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. Federal  financial  aid  to  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  crime  began  only  re- 
cently, after  many  years  of  bipartisan 
effort,  so  the  administration's  propos- 
al is  particularly  dismaying.  The  dras- 
tic cuts  it  is  seeking  would,  if  carried 
out,  significantly  diminish  Federal  ef- 
forts to  help  crime  victims. 


We  concur  with  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General,  which, 
after  noting  the  "beneficial  impact 
that  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  is  al- 
ready having  to  help  rehabilitate  vic- 
tims," and  pointing  out  that  the  "mas- 
sive cut"  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion "will  severely  damage  the  major 
reforms  engendered  by  the  Victims  of 
Crime  Act,  and  will  significantly  de- 
moralize the  growing  network  of  serv- 
ice providers  and  volunteers,"  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  opposing 
any  reduction  in  expenditures  from 
the  fund. 

We  believe  not  only  that  the  pro- 
posed reductions  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  should  not  be  implemented, 
but  also  that  the  fimd  should  be  in- 
creased. Section  102(b)(1)  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute therefore  raises  the  ceiling  on  the 
crime  victims  fund  to  $110  million. 
This  action  ensures  that  all  money  de- 
posited in  the  fund  during  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1986— up  to  $110  million- 
will  be  expended. 

Because  the  amendment  uses  the 
crime  victim  fund  to  finance  the  new 
program  authorized  in  section  102(a), 
we  were  forced  to  adjust  the  allocation 
of  the  fund.  The  fund  presently  is  di- 
vided equally  between  State  crime 
victim  compensation  grants  and  crime 
victim  assistance  grants.  The  State 
crime  victim  assistance  portion  of  the 
fund  is  distributed  by  reimbursing  eli- 
gible State  crime  victim  compensation 
programs  for  35  percent  of  the  com- 
pensation they  pay  to  crime  victims. 
Any  money  remaining  after  the  eligi- 
ble State  programs  are  reimbursed  is 
added  to  the  crime  victim  assistance 
portion  of  the  fund. 

The  crime  victim  assistance  portion 
of  the  fund  is  used  to  make  grants  to 
States  under  a  formula  that  gives  each 
State  $100,000  plus  a  share  based  upon 
population.  In  addition,  however,  the 
Attorney  General  may  deduct  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  fund 
to  finance  Federal  crime  victim  assist- 
ance programs. 

After  much  deliberation,  we  conclud- 
ed that  the  allocation  for  Federal 
crime  victim  assistance  purposes— 5 
percent  of  the  total  fund— could  be  re- 
duced to  1  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  by  removing  the  Attorney 
General's  discretion  not  to  allocate 
any  money  for  Federal  crime  victim 
assistance  purposes,  we  ensured  that 
that  money  from  the  fund  would  be 
used  each  year  for  such  purposes. 

The  amendment  allocates  the  saving 
resulting  from  this  reduction  to  the 
new  program  authorized  in  section 
102(a)  of  the  bill.  The  amendment  also 
makes  other  adjustments  in  the  alloca- 
tion formula  so  that  when  the  fund 
reaches  its  ceiling,  the  amount  avail- 
able for  grants  for  the  new  program 
authorized  by  section  102(a)  is  $10  mil- 
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lion,  the  amount  by  which  the  amend- 
ment increases  the  ceiling  on  the  fund. 
The  amendment  establishes  a  three- 
part  formula  for  allocating  money  in 
the  fimd.  Of  the  first  $100  million  de- 
posited in  the  fund,  49.5  percent  is  to 
be  available  for  State  crime  victim 
compensation  grants;  45  percent  is  to 
be  available  for  grants  to  States  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  crime  victim  as- 
sistance programs;  1  percent  is  to  be 
available  for  Federal  crime  victim  as- 
sistance purposes;  and  4.5  percent  is 
available  for  grants  for  the  new  pro- 
gram authorized  in  section  102(a)  of 
the  amendment.  All  of  the  next  $5.5 
million  deposited  in  the  fund  is  to  be 
available  for  grants  for  the  new  pro- 
gram, and  all  money  in  the  fund  in 
excess  of  $105.5  million  is  to  be  avail- 
able for  grants  to  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  crime  victim  assistance 
programs. 

D  1330 

B&r.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

llr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
140,  the  Children's  Justice  Act.  This 
legislation  authorizes  grants  to  States 
under  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  to  improve  the  handling 
and  prosecution  of  cases  of  child  abuse 
and  specifically  child  sexual  abuse.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  work 
and  interest  of  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  Chairman  Pat 
WiixiAMS  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
lect Education  for  the  bipartisan  and 
cooperative  spirit  with  which  he  has 
approached  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  in- 
terest of  Congressmen  Jim  Jeftords. 
Joseph  DioGuardi,  Gerry  Sikorski, 
George  Miller,  Dan  Coats,  James 
Sensenbrenner,  Don  Edwards,  Henry 
Waxman.  John  Conyers,  Peter 
RoDiNO,  and  Edward  Maoigan.  This 
legislation  cuts  across  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  ntunber  of  committees  and  has 
proven  to  be  a  complex  initiative  to  de- 
velop. It  has  taken  the  good  will  and 
sincere  interest  of  members  in  the  wel- 
fare of  victims  of  child  sexual  abuse  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  this  important 
legislation. 

Funding  for  title  I  of  this  legislation 
will  be  drawn  from  the  victim's  com- 
pensation fund  and  will  not  require 
new  Federal  appropriations. 

S.  140  is  a  logical  extension  of  the 
Child  Abuse  and  Treatment  Act.  By 
providing  grants  to  States  to  facilitate 
prosecution  and  ease  trauma  of  vic- 
tims, the  number  of  convictions  will 
increase  and  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
the  victims  will  be  eased.  This  legisla- 
tion will  also  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grams and  improve  statistical  informa- 
tion that  will  contribute  to  State  and 
local  agencies  making  sound  policy  de- 
cisions regarding  child  sexual  abuse. 

I  would  also  like  to  indicate  my  sup- 
port of  the  concepts  of  title  II  of  the 


legislation  establishing  demonstration 
grants  for  temporary  child  care  for 
handicapped  children  and  crisis  nurs- 
eries. The  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Children,  Youth,  and  Fami- 
lies, and  specifically  Congressmen 
Miller  and  Coats  have  provided  this 
legislation  with  a  preventive  compo- 
nent that  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
Providing  parents  with  a  child  care 
option  while  dealing  with  a  crisis  or 
the  difficult  task  of  caring  for  a  handi- 
capped or  chronically  ill  child  is  good 
social  policy,  and  in  the  case  of  the  po- 
tentially abusive  parent  may  prevent 
that  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  child  sexual  abuse  is  a 
social  nightmare.  I  support  S.  140  be- 
cause it  will  lead  to  improved  prosec- 
tion  of  child  sexual  abuse  cases  and 
reduce  the  trauma  of  victims.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Williams]  if  he  would  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  WILIJAMS.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
join  with  my  friend  from  Texas  in  a 
colloquy. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  S.  140,  as 
passed  by  the  other  body,  includes  a 
provision  which  states  that  within  1 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Children's  Justice  Act,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  report  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  actions 
carried  out  by  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  programs  in- 
volving child  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
House  substitute  does  not  contain  this 
provision. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct  in 
his  understanding  of  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  substitute. 

It  is  my  position  that  coordination  of 
programs  involving  child  abuse,  that 
is,  coordination  among  the  Federal 
agencies,  is  essential.  Thus,  I  agree 
with  the  objectives  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  140,  but  I  believe  it  can  best  be 
achieved  if  the  study  is  conducted  and 
the  report  submitted  by  the  independ- 
ent agency,  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Than  would  the 
gentleman  join  me  in  requesting  that 
the  GAO  conduct  such  a  study  and 
then  submit  its  findings  to  Congress? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes;  I  would  be 
pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  in  such 
a  request. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  several  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  other  body  share  our  concerns 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  could  jointly 
submit  such  a  request  to  the  GAO. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further.  I  agree  with  the 


gentleman  and  believe  that  a  joint 
letter  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
way  of  proceeding.  Therefore,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  join  the  gentleman  in 
that  endeavor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  understanding  in  the  col- 
loquy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Edwards]  if  he  would  engage  me 
briefly  in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  in 
a  colloquy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  funds  deposit- 
ed into  the  trust  fund  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  be  used  to  support 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That 
is  correct,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  although  title  I  of  the 
bill  takes  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, it  is  our  understanding  that  4.5 
percent  of  funds  deposited  into  the 
fund  between  October  1,  1985,  and 
September  30.  1986,  must  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  Children's  Justice  Act  pro- 
grams; not  simply  4.5  percent  of  the 
funds  deposited  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I 
concur  with  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  Children's  Justice  Act. 
This  legislation  is  a  valiant  effort  to  amplify  the 
soft  cries  of  abused  children  across  America. 

The  problem  of  child  atxjse  isn't  going 
away.  America  has  experienced  a  650-percent 
increase  in  reports  of  child  sexual  abuse  since 
1976.  In  Minnesota,  1  chiM  in  50  was  a  re- 
ported victim  of  abuse  or  neglect  in  1984,  and 
the  upward  surge  in  the  number  of  reports 
continues. 

State  and  local  service  agencies  are  des- 
perately understaffed  and  overworked.  An  arti- 
cle in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  Illustrates 
one  family's  tragic  experience  with  the  after- 
math of  child  sexual  abuse.  I  have  irKluded  it 
as  part  of  my  statement. 

In  my  home  State  of  Minnesota,  Carol  An- 
derson, a  county  caseworker,  says  that  most 
families  caught  up  in  chikJ  abuse  need  to  be 
visited  at  least  once  a  week,  but  despite  work- 
ing 45  to  50  hours  a  week,  she  can  only  visit 
or>ce  a  month  or  less.  She  says  "We  have  to 
spend  the  time  on  the  ones  tfuit  really  need 
help — and  we  have  to  pick  just  a  few  " 

Tf>e  Child  Welfare  League  of  Anr>ehca  just 
published  a  report  that  vividly  illustrates  the 
problem  and  the  need  for  this  legislation.  The 
study  states  that  in  spite  of  the  huge  increase 
in  child  sexual  abuse  reports  since  1976.  staff 
and  services  have  not  increased  ar)d  in  many 
cases  have  decreased.  Many  States  suffered 
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severe  cutbacks  2  years  ago  in  their  programs 
to  protect  children,  and  these  shortfalls  have 
f^d  drastic  consequences.  All  State  agencies 
are  required  by  State  law  to  investigate  abuse 
and  neglect  reports  within  1  or  2  days,  but 
one-third  of  the  States  admit  they  can't  inves- 
tigate within  tf>e  required  time. 

Some  agencies  have  been  forced  to  priori- 
tize reports  of  abuse  and  neglect,  and  a  large 
number  of  reports  are  given  a  low  priority  for 
investigation.  The  child's  age  is  sometimes  a 
factor.  According  to  tf>e  study,  if  tfie  child  is 
over  a  certain  age— 10  or  12,  for  example— it 
is  sometimes  presumed  that  he  or  she  can 
eitfier  run  away  or  fight  back.  This  case  is 
then  not  given  the  same  attention  as  one  in- 
volvir)g  a  3-  or  4-year-old  who  is  more  immedi- 
ately vulnerable  and  "too  young  to  run." 

It's  not  the  fault  of  the  social  wori<er.  They 
are  on  the  front  liries  of  this  battle.  They  have 
to  make  the  decisions  about  wlx>  can  wait 
and  wtx}  can't,  and  the  psychological  toll  on 
them,  as  they  try  to  fill  the  hole  in  the  dike 
with  their  compassion,  their  hearts,  their  very 
lives,  is  incredible.  And  we  are  still  not  reach- 
ing all  the  children  and  families  that  need  pre- 
vention and  treatment  services. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  I  held  a  statewide 
hearing  in  Minnesota  to  hear  from  experts  in 
the  judicial,  legal,  and  psychological  profes- 
sions—and from  victims  themselves— about 
what  could  be  done.  They  all  said  the  extent 
of  enrational  damage  to  child  victims  Is  as 
much  dependent  on  what  occurs  after  the 
abuse  as  from  the  incident  Itself.  Our  legal 
system,  designed  by  adults  and  for  adults,  is 
ill  equipped  to  deal  with  the  special  and  deli- 
cate needs  of  children.  The  Children's  Justice 
Act  addresses  this  problem. 

The  Children's  Justk:e  Act  offers  incentives 
to  States  to  look  at  their  child  sexual  abuse 
prevention  programs  and  make  improvements 
where  they  deem  appropriate.  It  encourages 
reforms  which  would  reduce  trauma  to  the 
child,  enhance  the  chances  of  successful 
prosecution  of  child  molesters,  and  protect 
children  from  further  sexual  abuse.  Funds  for 
additional  assistance  to  the  States  will  come 
from  fines  and  penalties  paid  into  the  CrirT>e 
Victims  Fund  by  the  criminals  themselves. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  hard  work 
and  concern  and  strongly  urge  them  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
help  protect  child  sexual  abuse  victims  from 
further  harm.  The  children  of  Minnesota  and 
the  rest  of  our  Nation  shouldn't  have  to  wait 
any  longer.  The  partial  remedy  is  in  our  hands 
today. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  3,  1986) 

Mv  Molested  Children  Were  Abused  by 

THE  System,  Too 

(By  Suzanne  Rhodes) 

Last  year,  our  four  lx>ys— then  6.  4,  2  and 
1— slowly  and  mysteriously  l>ecame  different 
children  from  those  we  had  kjiown.  Like 
pendulums,  their  moods  shifted  back  and 
forth,  from  giggles  one  moment  to  tears  the 
next.  They  had  nightmares,  and  we  soothed 
their  fears  by  letting  them  sleep  with  us. 
The  word  "hate "  replaced  normal  feelings 
of  anger.  Play  l)ecame  much  more  physical 
and  emotional,  and  hitting  and  angry  words 
became  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
Scolding  seemed  to  bring  on  unwarranted 
depression  and  tears.  Mealtimes  became  un- 
pleasant; we  constantly  had  to  remind  the 


children  to  eat.  We  t>ecame  referees  rather 
then  parents. 

We  sought  help.  The  boys  were  treated  by 
doctors,  speech  therapists,  hearing  thera- 
pists, food  alergists  and  even  spiritual  advis- 
ers all  over  Pairfax  County.  But  no  one  had 
a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  We  oc- 
casionally noticed  small  bruises,  but  we 
thought  they  were  ordinary  childhood 
bumps.  When  one  boy  complained  of  a 
chafed  scrotum,  we  thought  it  was  caused 
by  his  winter  underwear. 

We  were  diagnosed  as  the  all-American 
family  and  told  not  to  worry.  It  was  only  a 
phase  the  children  were  going  through. 

Then  suddenly,  one  evening  in  Pebruary 
under  the  most  ordinary  circumstances,  we 
learned  the  answer.  Our  family  was  gath- 
ered around  the  kitchen  table  eating  dinner. 
My  husband  and  I  were  going  out  for  a  few 
hours  to  a  twokstore— a  bit  of  time  for  our- 
selves. Our  babysitter— a  15-year  old  l>oy. 
seemingly  a  model  child  from  a  middle-class 
family  much  like  our  own— would  soon  be 
there. 

We  asked  the  children  to  please  finish  so 
the  table  could  be  cleared.  We  always 
bathed  and  fed  the  children  and  had  the 
house  in  order  when  the  babysitter  was  to 
come.  I  went  over  the  last-minute  rules: 
They  could  sleep  downstairs  and  they  could 
watch  a  Mickey  Mouse  tape,  but  first  they 
had  to  finish  eating.  This  is  when  it  hap- 
pened—as quickly  as  the  snuffing  of  a 
brightly  burning  candle. 

Out  5-year-old's  head  was  bowed,  and  he 
stared  at  his  restless  hands.  His  voice  was  so 
quiet  that  I  had  to  ask  him  to  repeat  what 
he  had  just  said.  Taking  a  deep  breath,  he 
turned  his  head  up  to  me.  I  rememl)er  the 
pain  as  I  heard  his  shakey  words.  "Monuny. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  hit  anymore.  Will  you 
stay  home  tonight,  please?  " 

Tears  stained  his  cheeks.  The  torment  he 
could  bear  no  more  was  being  released. 
Almost  in  disbelief.  I  asked  his  older  broth- 
er. "Is  this  true?"  But  then  my  3-year-old 
blurted  out.  "Me  too.  mommy,  me  too"— and 
I  knew  my  worst  nightmare  had  come  true. 

The  three  boys  poured  out  the  details  of 
how  they— and  their  baby  brother— had 
been  sexually  and  physically  abused  by  the 
babysitter  during  the  past  year.  They  were 
disrol>ed  and  spanked.  They  were  forced  to 
pull  down  their  pants  and  bend  over.  They 
were  fondled  and  rublied.  Their  hands  were 
grabbed  and  they  were  pulled  up  the  stairs 
on  their  stomachs.  They  were  made  to 
watch  and  listen,  waiting  for  the  abuser  to 
summon  them  to  their  turn.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  cry  out.  and  if  they  did  the  beat- 
ings would  be  worse. 

I  listened  in  shock.  at>sorbing  my  chil- 
dren's anguish,  holding  my  baby  closely.  In 
five  days  we  would  celebrate  his  second 
birthday.  Por  half  of  his  life,  he  had  been 
abused. 

We  stayed  home  that  night  and  told  the 
babysitter's  parents  of  our  discovery.  The 
next  morning  we  notified  social  services, 
who  contacted  the  police. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  tormenting  ex- 
perience. And  our  story  is  not  singular. 
There  are  over  half  a  million  reported  cases 
of  child  abuse  a  year,  according  to  the 
American  Association  for  Protecting  Chil- 
dren, which  compiles  such  statistics  on  for 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

Por  seven  years,  we  had  known  the  joy  of 
creating  a  loving  and  growing  family.  Now, 
within  moments  that  evening,  we  had  been 
robbed  of  all  of  our  efforts  and  stripped  of 
our  joy.  Rage  flushed  my  face.  Why  my  in- 


nocent children?  I  felt  someone  grasp  my 
hand  and  turned  to  meet  my  husband's 
eyes.  He  had  been  on  the  same  journey. 

I  wanted  to  hit  something  hard.  But  my 
husband  and  I  knew  we  must  stay  calm,  for 
the  children  were  watching  and  listening 
and  I  realized  their  healing  process  had  al- 
ready l}egun.  We  must  be  the  rational  par- 
ents they  could  trust.  It  was  important  now 
to  hold  them  close,  to  make  them  feel  safe, 
to  assure  them  that  their  ordeal  was  over. 

I  sang  to  them  softly  and  read  them  a 
story  and  we  tucked  them  into  t>ed.  As  they 
drifted  off  to  sleep.  I  placed  my  hand  gently 
upon  them  and  prayed. 

I  was  exhausted,  but  sleep  wouldn't  come. 
My  mind  played  back  the  children's  lives 
like  motion  pictures  on  a  screen.  There  was 
no  mercy  from  my  memories  and  no  unplug- 
ging the  machine:  "My  God,  how  alx>ut  all 
the  times  I  lost  my  patience  with  them,  not 
knowing  I  was  compounding  their  burden?" 
My  eyes  filled  with  tears  but  I  was  afraid 
that  if  I  started  crying,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 
stop.  Where  was  a  mother's  intuition  that 
protects  her  innocent  young? 

Pive  months  have  passed  since  then.  The 
babysitter  ended  up  pleading  guilty  to  four 
counts  of  aggravated  sexual  abuse  of  two  of 
our  sons  and  two  daughters  of  a  neighbor- 
ing family,  thus  avoiding  a  trial.  He  prob- 
ably will  l>e  put  on  prot)ation  and  receive 
therapy.  But  the  abused— our  children- 
may  have  lifetime  sentences.  This  is  what 
has  happened  to  each  of  them: 

Our  7-year-old.  Our  oldest  child  has  cere- 
bral palsy.  We  had  put  him  in  a  private 
school  until  the  second  grade  to  give  him 
more  time  to  mature  emotionally,  to  \x 
l)etter  able  to  handle  his  physical  limita- 
tions. We  did  not  want  cerebral  palsy  to 
t>ecome  an  excuse  not  to  join  in  and  try. 

The  years  of  loving,  nurturing  and  costly 
therapy  had  helped  him  develop  consider- 
able self-confidence.  But  in  a  matter  of 
months,  our  babysitter  did  exactly  the  crip- 
pling damage  to  him  that  we  had  t>een 
avoiding.  Por  the  first  time,  our  son  thought 
of  his  limitations  in  a  negative  way.  Por  the 
first  time,  he  felt  the  loneliness  of  being  vul- 
nerable, the  loss  of  self-respect,  and  the 
shame  of  not  being  able  to  defend  himself 
or  his  brothers. 

Out  of  frustration  he  started  to  twist  his 
brothers'  arms  and  squeeze  their  hands  and 
pinch  them.  We  sent  him  to  his  room  aa 
punishment  and  showed  him  how  he  was 
hurting  his  brothers,  not  knowing  until 
later  that  he  was  doing  to  them  exactly 
what  had  been  done  to  him.  He  expressed 
fear  about  trying  new  things  and  became 
preoccupied  with  danger  and  death.  We 
learned  later  that  the  babysitter,  playing  a 
horrible  mind  game,  had  talked  about  fear 
and  death  with  our  sons. 

Worst  of  all,  our  oldest  son  started  to  use 
cerebral  palsy  as  an  excuse  for  not  complet- 
ing jolK  and  joining  in  family  fun.  When  we 
refused  to  accept  his  excuses,  he  became 
solemn  and  his  hands  would  shake  as  if  he 
were  in  a  trance,  trying  to  escape  from  this 
world. 

We  were  exasperated  and  filed  with  anxie- 
ty; we  had  no  answers. 

Our  5-year-old.  If  you  know  people  who 
cry  happily  at  parades  or  are  stirred  by 
Hallmark  commercials,  then  you  know  our 
5-year-old— an  extremely  sensitive  child  who 
shows  his  feelings  openly  and  spontaneous- 
ly. 

No  wonder  his  stomach  was  in  knots  and 
always  hurting,  that  his  mood  swung 
abruptly  from  being  too  exuberant  to  t>eing 
too  melancholy.   His  fear  of  darkness  of 
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being  left  alone  had  him  in  our  bed  every 
night.  In  his  sleep  he  would  grit  and  grind 
his  teeth.  His  drawings  left  out  details,  and 
his  humans  became  stick  people  without 
faces. 

The  babysitter  told  our  son  he  was  hitting 
him  so  he  would  know  what  "it"  would  feel 
like  when  he  grew  up.  So  he  decided  to  stop 
growing  up.  We  knew  his  reversion  to  baby 
talk  was  a  special  cry  to  us  for  help,  and  we 
spent  additional  time  alone  with  him.  But 
we  knew  the  therapists,  the  food  allergists 
and  all  our  techniques  had  failed  when  he 
started  to  put  on  diapers. 

Our  3-year-old.  Each  morning.  I  had  the 
joy  of  peering  into  big  blue-green  eyes  of  my 
3-year-old  son  as  he  pressed  his  nose  against 
mine  and  said,  "I  love  you  Mommy."  He  is 
my  love  child.  So  when  he  started  to  use  the 
word  "hate."  we  became  alarmed.  Hitting 
replaced  his  cool  patience,  and  food  did  not 
interest  him  anymore.  A  flood  of  tears 
would  trickle  down  his  cheeks  for  the  sim- 
plest of  scoldings.  He  went  to  excess  to  tell 
you  how  sorry  he  was.  and  he  needed  a  lot 
of  hugging.  He  would  panic  with  fear  if  he 
was  left  alone,  and  he  had  to  touch  me  to  be 
able  to  go  to  sleep  at  night.  He  had  not 
talked  well  since  he  was  2,  but  three  months 
after  the  abuse  stopped  he  was  not  only 
talking  but  he  had  an  opinion  about  every- 
thing. 

Our  baby,  now  2.  There  is  no  certain  way 
of  knowing  what  happened  to  our  youngest. 
The  abuse  did  not  leave  physical  scars— only 
unseen  emotional  scars.  Our  baby  was  a 
year  old  when  his  nightmare  began.  Did  he 
bite  because  he  is  aggressive  or  because  he 
was  afraid  of  people  coming  too  close?  Did 
he  cry  from  normal  separation  anxiety  or 
because  he  sensed  that  something  was 
wrong?  Did  he  nurse  for  two  years  because 
he  wanted  to  or  because  he  was  finding  reas- 
surance that  life  was  okay  and  he  was  safe? 

The  horror  for  the  parent  of  an  abused 
small  child  is  that  you  never  know  the 
truth.  It  is  a  guessing  game,  and  you  have  to 
stop  trying  to  figure  it  out  or  it  will  drive 
you  crazy. 

When  I  woke  up  the  morning  after  learn- 
ing of  their  abuse,  one  question  kept  repeat- 
ing itself  in  my  mind.  "Why  didn't  the  chil- 
dren tell  us?"  The  boys  had  l)een  told  about 
okay  and  not-okay  touches.  We  had  dis- 
cussed with  them  the  dangers  of  keeping 
harmful  secrets.  I  had  purchased  books, 
records,  tapes  and  coloring  books,  and  all 
had  been  used.  When  we  returned  from 
going  out,  we  always  asked  the  boys  if  ev- 
erything had  gone  all  right  with  the  sitter. 
They  knew  they  could  come  to  us  for  help. 

As  simple  as  it  may  sound,  all  It  took  to 
keep  the  boys  from  telling  was  the  threat  of 
losing  the  babysitter's  friendship.  He  was  a 
playmate,  their  first  older  friend,  and  he 
has  brought  them  toys  and  Christmas  gifts. 
My  children  chose  to  withdraw  and  suffer 
the  humiliation  of  child  abuse  rather  than 
risk  a  friendship. 

Even  today,  people  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  we  didn't  suspect  child  abuse.  Friends, 
neighbors,  our  own  parents— they  keep 
asking  why  we  didn't  know.  They  indirectly 
blame  us.  There  must  have  been  signs,  they 
say.  If  you  had  been  a  good  mother,  the 
tone  of  their  voice  suggests,  you  would  have 
known.  Why  didn't  we  know?  I  have  no 
answer.  We  did  our  best  to  find  out  what 
was  happening  to  our  children.  But  I  can 
see  the  judgment  in  others'  eyes  that  we 
failed.  That  creates  a  tremendous  amount 
of  guilt  when  you  are  already  asking  your- 
self those  questions.  People  need  to  be 
aware  that  when  children  are  victimized,  so 


are  the  parents.  But  we  find  little  compas- 
sion. 

The  babysitter  gave  a  full  confession 
when  we  informed  his  parents,  and  later  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to  us.  We  extended 
our  understanding  to  his  parents.  We  were 
all  civil.  The  babysitter  is  now  waiting  for  a 
court  date  to  be  sentenced. 

Thus  the  system  seems  to  have  worked. 
But  it  is  not  that  simple. 

The  system  is  frustratingly  slow.  The 
babysitter  was  free  for  two  months  before 
charges  were  filed.  During  those  two 
months,  we  had  to  meticulously  prepare  our 
children  to  testify  in  court;  if  we  had  not 
been  willing  to  press  charges  and  put  our 
children  on  the  witness  stand,  we  were  told, 
no  trial  would  occur.  Thus,  our  entire  family 
became,  in  effect,  the  victim  of  child  abuse. 
In  part,  this  was  because  of  a  Fairfax 
County  legal  and  judicial  system  that  at 
times  seems  inept,  unfeeling,  frustratingly 
slow  and  overly  concerned  with  the  rights  of 
the  abuser  at  the  expense  of  the  abused. 

Five  months  have  passed  and  even  though 
a  trial  turned  out  not  to  be  necessary,  the 
case  is  still  not  concluded.  There  are  too 
many  cases,  too  much  paperwork,  too  few 
qualified  people,  too  much  stress.  We  have 
been  interviewed  and  assessed  by  a  social 
worker,  a  child  therapist,  a  criminal  investi- 
gator and  a  prosecutor.  I'm  sure  they  are 
committed  to  helping  humanity.  But  they 
can  be  cold  and  arrogant,  possibly  because 
they  have  seen  too  many  horrors  to  become 
as  personally  involved  as  you. 

Worse  than  being  merely  slow  and  unfeel- 
ing, the  legal  processd  seems  so  stacked  in 
favor  of  the  abuser  and  against  the  victim 
that  you  want  to  take  justice  into  your  own 
hands.  Consider: 

If  the  15-year-old  babysitter  had  been 
three  years  older,  he  could  have  served  20 
years  in  prison  on  each  of  the  four  counts  of 
abuse.  But  except  for  the  worst  offenders, 
juveniles  are  usually  put  on  probation  and 
ordered  to  undergo  therapy  in  the  hope  of 
rehabilitating  them.  Unfortunately,  statis- 
tics tell  us  that  within  two  years,  a  juvenile 
abuser  is  likely  to  commit  the  same  offense 
and  serve  time  in  prison.  I  feel  strongly  that 
therapy  is  needed  for  juveniles  to  help  them 
gain  control  of  their  actions.  But  as  impor- 
tant as  therapy  is.  there  must  be  some  way 
other  than  prison  to  punish  the  offender  for 
what  he's  done— lengthy  community  service, 
for  example. 

Before  the  babysitter  pleaded  guilty,  we 
had  to  assume  that  my  5-year-old  and  7- 
year-old  would  have  to  testify  in  front  of 
him  and  be  cross-examined  by  his  lawyer  in 
a  trial— an  ordeal  that  many  adults  are  not 
up  to.  Like  any  other  defendant,  accused 
child-abusers  are.  of  course,  innocent  until 
proven  guilty  and  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  confront  their  accusers.  But  we 
found  it  almost  too  painful  to  think  that 
our  children,  on  top  of  what  they  had  al- 
ready suffered,  would  be  subjected  to  the 
strain  of  being  confronted  by  demanding, 
strange  adults  in  the  twilight  zone  of  a 
courtroom.  In  this  high-tech  age.  why  can't 
we  use  video  communication  to  gather  infor- 
mation from  the  children?  Why  can't  more 
use  be  made  of  anatomical  dolls  and  chil- 
dren's drawings  of  their  abuse?  I  understand 
the  need  for  our  constitutional  protections, 
but  what  justice  is  there  in  allowing  the 
system  to  rip  open  the  healing  wounds  of  in- 
nocent children? 

The  family  of  the  victim,  not  that  of  the 
abuser,  has  to  pay  the  bills— which  in  our 
case  will  include  psychiatric  therapy  for 
four  children.  Most  abused  children  go  with- 


out such  help  because  their  parents  cannot 
afford  it.  We  consulted  six  attorneys  about 
filing  a  civil  suit  to  recover  damages  from 
the  babysitter's  parents.  But  we  were  told 
by  all  of  them  that  it  would  be  costly  and 
the  process  would  likely  take  two  or  three 
years.  We  decided  our  family's  emotional 
stability  was  more  important. 

We  received  only  a  minimum  of  help  from 
the  authorities,  some  of  distressing  quality. 
Though  tangible  evidence  and  an  evaluation 
by  investigators  are  crucial  in  helping  small 
children  present  their  case  under  cross-ex- 
amination, we  had  only  one  visit  from  a  po- 
liceman and  two  from  a  social  worker.  I.  not 
they,  thought  to  have  the  children  make 
drawings  depicting  their  abuse— a  powerful 
form  of  evidence. 

We  were  given  material  on  gathering  evi- 
dence and  preparing  for  trial  by  the  county, 
but  it  was  so  inadequate  that  we  have  pre- 
pared our  own  manual  and  have  offered  it 
to  the  county  social  services  authorities  for 
their  use. 

Great  attention  needs  to  be  focused  on 
these  injustices.  I'm  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  am  a 
voter.  Are  there  no  creative  legislators  in 
Richmond  who  could  find  a  better  legal 
middle  ground  between  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused and  the  abused?  Right  now,  I  find  my 
pursuit  of  justice  an  exercise  in  outrage. 

We  do  not  intend  to  hide  the  truth  from 
our  boys  nor  the  pain  they  suffered  nor  the 
sorrow  they  felt.  Their  experience  will  not 
become  a  dark  shameful  secret  kept  in  a 
"closet."  Secrets  always  surface  and,  when 
they  do.  they  become  tragedies.  We  even 
have  made  a  tape  recording  for  each  boy  of 
all  the  details  of  his  case.  It  is  sealed  with 
instructions  in  our  will  as  to  when,  in  case 
of  our  deaths,  it  is  to  be  opened  by  each  boy 
or  his  guardian  and  how  the  guardian 
should  handle  the  information.  At  the  age 
of  21— or  earlier  if  necessary— each  boy  will 
receive  his  sealed  packet  to  read  in  private 
and.  if  he  wishes,  to  discuss  with  us.  a 
friend,  or  medical  and  legal  authorities. 

The  package  serves  another  grim  purpose. 
It  is  a  terrible  fact  that  victims  of  child 
abusers  sometimes  become  abusers  them- 
selves. If  we  were  to  die.  and  the  children 
had  future  emotional  problems,  they  would 
receive  better  medical  help  by  having  accu- 
rate information  about  their  past. 

We  want  them  to  know  that  we  immedi- 
ately pressed  charges  and  carefully  kept 
records.  We  want  them  to  know  that  writing 
about  our  tragedy  and  keeping  a  Journal 
helped  put  our  family's  lives  back  in  order. 
We  want  them  to  know  that  we  didn't  think 
they  might  merely  forget  as  the  years 
passed.  We  want  them,  above  all,  to  realize 
that  we  tried  to  understand  their  suffering 
and  nurture  them  back  with  love  and  pa- 
tience. 

As  the  months  have  passed,  we  have  tried 
to  learn  from  the  lessons  of  nature.  A  sev- 
ered limb  will  alter  a  tree's  shape,  we  know, 
but  the  tree  does  not  need  to  die.  Until  the 
tender  shoots  have  reached  the  safety  of 
maturity,  they  will  be  sensitive  and  vulnera- 
ble. But  one  day  you  have  again  a  magnifi- 
cent tree  that  brings  joy  and  serenity  to  all 
who  gaze  upon  its  outstretched  beauty. 

Our  children,  we  pray,  will  experience  this 
miracle  one  day. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  In  sup- 
porting the  Children's  Justice  Act. 

Over  the  past  decade,  we  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
tragic   problem   of  child   abuse,   and 
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have  adopted  protective  measures  at 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 
Yet,  our  criminal  justice  system  all  too 
often  remains  poorly  equipped  to  deal 
with  these  cases.  Child  sexual  abuse 
victims  are  often  further  traumatized 
by  an  enforcement  process  insensitive 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  a 
young  child  witness. 

The  Children's  Justice  Act  provides 
an  opportunity  to  reverse  this  unac- 
ceptable situation.  The  bill  provides 
incentives  to  States  to  promote  legal 
reforms,  consistent  with  constitutional 
principles  of  due  process,  that  will 
reduce  further  trauma  to  child  victims 
of  sexual  abuse.  Other  key  provisions 
strengthen  the  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect's  ability  to 
help  States  to  adopt  reforms,  provide 
for  inclusion  of  child  abuse  data  in  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  System,  and 
clarify  the  obligation  of  health  care 
professionals,  including  those  involved 
in  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  pro- 
grams, to  comply  with  child  abuse  re- 
porting laws. 

Funding  for  these  grants  will  be 
from  fines  and  penalties  paid  into  the 
crime  victims  fund  by  criminals.  Con- 
gress is  not  asked  to  appropriate  any 
additional  funds. 

In  addition  to  these  important  provi- 
sions, the  House  version  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Justice  Act  enhances  child 
abuse  prevention  efforts  by  fostering 
two  proven,  cost-effective  prevention 
models  sponsored  by  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies;  Crisis  nurseries  and 
temporary,  nonmedical  child  care  serv- 
ices for  families  with  disabled  or 
chronically  ill  children. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
critical  opportunity  to  both  prevent 
child  sexual  abuse  and  protect  its  vic- 
tims. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  in  demanding  the  yeas  and  nays  on  S. 
1 40  as  amended. 

While  I  support  many  of  the  features  of  the 
Children's  Justice  Act,  I  am  distressed  that 
the  proposal  in  front  of  us  seeks  to  fund  that 
act  by  using  moneys  designated  to  support  a 
program  of  assistance  to  victims  of  Federal 
crime.  That  program  mandated  by  the  Victims 
of  Crime  Act  [VOCA]. 

In  fact,  90  percent  of  the  funding  sought  for 
the  Children's  Justice  and  Assistance  Act 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  that  Federal  as- 
sistance program,  reducing  its  share  from  5 
percent  of  the  crime  victims  fund  to  an  almost 
meaningless  1  percent. 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  di- 
verting these  funds  is  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment this  year  chose  first  to  extract  its  maxi- 
mum share  out  of  VOCA's  crime  victims 
funds— a  share  totaling  $3.5  million — and  then 
chose  not  to  spend  it,  effectively  impounding 
tt>e  money  as  a  budget-cutting  gesture. 
Hence,  it  has  been  argued  there  is  no  reason 
to  continue  to  make  such  funds  available  for 
victims  of  Federal  cnme  if  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  simply  going  to  return  the  money  to 
the  Treasury. 


I  agree  with  those  who  thoroughly  disap- 
prove of  the  Justice  Department's  conduct  in 
regard  to  VOCA.  However,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  way  to  express  that  disapproval  is  to  abol- 
ish the  program.  As  the  old  sayir>g  goes,  that 
method  "throws  the  baby  out  with  the  bath- 
water." I  believe,  instead,  that  we  must  adopt 
reforms  that  ensure  the  institution  of  an  active 
and  much-needed  Federal  program. 

Curiously,  the  amended  version  of  S.  140 
before  us  contains  those  needed  reforms. 
They  include: 

First,  making  the  Federal  program  mandato- 
ry instead  of  discretionary.  This  reform  dimin- 
ishes the  possibility  that  future  funds  will  be 
left  unspent. 

Second,  putting  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram under  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Justice  Programs,  thereby  matching  authority 
over  administering  the  act  with  the  responsibil- 
ities already  given  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. This  reform  is  a  step  toward  ensuring 
that  the  fund  will  no  longer  be  maladminis- 
tered  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  year,  for  it  is  In 
that  branch  of  the  Justice  Department— and 
perhaps  in  that  branch  alone — that  crime  vic- 
tims have  found  strong  and  constant  advo- 
cates of  their  cause. 

Third,  making  explicit  that  the  Federal  pro- 
gram will  give  needed  back-up  support,  with 
training  and  technical  assistance,  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  recipients  cf  VOCA  grant 
funds.  This  reform  is  in  keeping  with  other 
Federal  grant  programs  and  with  the  Federal 
Government's  leadership  role  in  this  field. 
When,  as  a  result  of  congressional  action, 
new  public  services  are  instituted  and  old  pro- 
grams expanded,  particularly  in  an  area  where 
volunteers  are  so  heavily  utilized,  it  is  simply 
imperative  to  provide  the  individuals  delivering 
those  services  with  up-to-date  information  and 
training.  Using  half  the  Federal  share  of  the 
VOCA  fund,  or  2.5  percent  of  the  total,  is  the 
minimum  funding  level  to  meet  the  need  for 
such  a  program. 

Fourth,  and  the  bill  tightens  the  authority  to 
operate  a  Federal  Victim  Assistance  Program 
so  that  it  is  cleariy  focused  on  victims  of 
crime.  This  reform  will  require  of  those  operat- 
ing a  Federal  Victim  Assistance  Program  that 
they  meet  the  same  standards  of  eligibility 
that  VOCA  already  imposes  on  local  programs 
receiving  funds  out  of  their  State  allotment. 

These  are  all  worthy  reforms  that  will  curb 
the  abuses  in  the  Federal  program,  and  I 
commend  the  authors  of  the  bill  for  including 
them. 

There  is  additional  merit  to  the  proposal  in 
front  of  us.  It  strengthens  congressional  intent 
in  respect  to  the  revenues  coming  into 
VOCA's  crime  victims  fund  by  rejecting  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Department  of  Justice  that  there 
be  a  S35  million  spending  limit  placed  on  the 
fund. 

There  is  no  interest  in  Congress  in  lowering 
the  current  ceiling  from  $100  million  to  $35 
million,  and  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  know  that. 
But  defiantly,  these  agencies  are  prepared  to 
impose  their  $35  million  cap  administratively 
unless  Congress  expressly  reaffirms  its  intent 
that  no  such  ceiling  should  be  placed  on  the 
crime  victims  fund. 

This  bill  does  that.  And  I  applaud  its  authors 
for  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  assert  once 


more  that  it  is  the  Congress,  not  the  executive 
branch,  that  controls  the  purse  strings  of  Gov- 
ernment 

So  important  is  this  reassertion  of  legislative 
authority  that  I,  for  one,  might  be  tempted  to 
vote  for  this  bill,  flaws  and  all,  were  it  the  only 
vehicle  for  us  to  stop  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's raid  on  the  crime  victims  fund.  But  the 
fact  is  that  we  will  soon  t>e  given  another  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  VOCA  ceiling  when  a 
bill  containing  technical  amendments  to  the 
VOCA  statute  comes  before  us. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  use  that  opportu- 
nity to  prevent  the  decimation  of  the  crime 
victims  fund,  if  the  need  to  act  is  still  urgent, 
just  as  I  am  confident  of  our  t>eing  given  an- 
other opportunity  to  vote  on  a  Children's  Jus- 
tice Act  if  the  present  version  is  not  agreed  to. 

Still,  son^  might  ask  of  me,  if  I  support  the 
reform  to  the  Federal  program  and  appreciate 
the  r>eed  to  reaffirm  our  original  intent  for  the 
crime  victims  fund,  why  then  am  I  seeking  to 
have  S.  1 40  rejected? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  quite  simple. 
While  the  amended  version  of  S.  140  does 
nominally  enact  a  set  of  needed  reforms  in 
the  administration  of  the  Federal  share  of  ttie 
Victim  Assistance  Program,  those  statutory 
changes  are  little  more  than  rhetoric  wfien  ttie 
statute  deprives  the  Federal  program  ade- 
quate funding. 

By  leaving  only  1  percent  of  the  crime  vic- 
tims fund  for  use  in  the  reformed  Federal  pro- 
gram, the  entire  Federal  Victim  Assistance 
Program  for  the  Nation  would  receive  about 
the  same  amount  of  help  from  VOCA  that  the 
State  of  Maine  received  this  past  year. 

Specifically,  with  revenues  running  about 
20-percent  lower  this  year  than  last.  There 
may  be  only  $56  million  in  the  entire  crime 
victims  fund  for  spending  next  year.  At  1  per- 
cent, that  would  give  the  Federal  program 
$560,000  in  all— $280,000  for  an  assistance 
effort  and  $280,000  for  training  and  technical 
assistance. 

For  two  programs  with  responsibilities  of  a 
nationwide  scale,  those  are  less  than  anemic 
resources — they  are  virtually  meaningless. 

Hence  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we  take  a 
second  look  at  the  amended  version  of  S. 
140.  There  are  without  question  alternative 
ways  to  fund  the  Childrens  Justice  Act  which 
would  leave  the  Federal  program  intact— 
indeed,  the  other  body  has  already  passed 
not  one  but  two  alternatives,  neither  of  which 
does  violence  to  the  Federal  Victim  Assist- 
ance Program  we  established  when  we  first 
enacted  VOCA. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  delaying  a  vote  on 
this  proposal  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then 
by  ser>ding  back  to  committee,  as  I  hope  we 
will  do,  we  will  avoid  enacting  hastily  drawn 
and  ill-conceived  legislation.  In  its  place,  we 
will  surely  t)e  given  a  chance — perhaps  as 
eariy  as  next  week — to  vote  on  a  Children's 
Justice  Act  that  will  do  honor  to  its  intentions 
and  no  dishonor  to  the  original  intent  of 
VOCA. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  Senate  bill  140,  arxj  the 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  of- 
fered by  Chairman  Williams  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Select  Education. 
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S.  140,  The  Children's  Justice  Act,  provides 
incentrves  to  States  to  promote  legal  reforms 
to  assist  children  vvho  are  victims  of  sexual 
abuse. 

This  legislation  has  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  both  the  hkxise  and  Senate,  reflectirig 
increased  concern  over  the  growing  numbers 
of  child  abuse  cases  comlr)g  before  our 
courts,  which  are  frequently  not  equipped  to 
deal  with  young  child  victims.  The  Children's 
Justice  Act  recognizes  and  addresses  this 
problem.  It  will  also  help  us  close  critical  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  about  cnmes  against  chil- 
dren. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  S.  140,  while 
enhancing  law  enforcement  efforts  in  abuse 
cases,  also  contains  important  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  child  at>use. 

Str)ce  1 974,  when  Congress  first  passed  Vne 
(MM  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act, 
the  Federal  Government  has  assumed  a  lead- 
ership role  in  comt>atting  child  abuse.  Our  role 
was  reaffirn>ed,  and  strer>gthened  when  Con- 
gress reauthonzed  the  Federal  child  abuse 
programs  18  months  ago. 

We  are  indeed  doing  much  more  today  to 
combat  child  abuse.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, of  the  need  to  do  more.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  our  society  is  undergoing  enormous 
change. 

As  tfte  Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth 
and  Families  has  seen,  changes  in  ttie  work- 
place, in  family  structure  and  In  the  economy 
have  placed  more  families  under  stress,  at  the 
same  time  they  are  becoming  more  socially 
isolated.  These  are  tfie  essential  Ingredients 
wtiich  place  children  at  risk  of  abuse,  both  at 
fxjme  and  outside  the  home. 

The  Children's  Justrce  Act  recognizes  the 
iix^eased  risk  and  IrKidence  of  abuse,  and 
the  problems  courts  face  in  dealir>g  with  it. 
UrMJer  tfiis  legislation: 

States  wnll  receive  grants  to  improve  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecutk}n  of  child  abuse 
cases  and  to  reduce  additional  trauma  to  child 
victims. 

The  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  will  be  required  to  evaluate  Investiga- 
tion arxj  prosecution  methods  In  child  sexual 
atxjse  cases  to  find  ways  to  reduce  trauma  to 
chiWren,  and  disseminate  this  information  to 
States:  artd  train  criminal  )ustk:e  and  child  wel- 
fare personr>el  to  deal  with  child  sexual  abuse 
victims. 

The  FBI  will  be  required  to  modify  its  crime 
reporting  to  permit  collection  of  statistics  on 
child  abuse  crimes.  While  we  have  been  col- 
lecting national  statistics  on  child  abuse  that 
occurs  within  the  family,  we  do  not  have  stal- 
ks on  cases  handled  through  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

Child  atHJSe  reporting  requirements  will  re- 
ceive priority  over  Federal  confidentiality  laws. 
Eariier  this  year,  ttie  California  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Commission  on  the  Enforcement  of 
Child  Abuse  Laws  recommended  that  State 
child  abuse  reporting  requirements  take  prec- 
edence. This  applies  in  cases  vytiere  Individ- 
uals are  receiving  treatment  for  drug  or  alco- 
hol abuse  through  federally  funded  programs. 

This  last  provision  Is  extremely  important. 
Testimony  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
ChikJren,  Youth,  and  Families  suggests  very 
dearly  ttiat  chikj  abuse,  and  other  forms  of 
family  violence,  often  occur  in  families  wt>ere 


substance  abuse  Is  a  problem.  For  these  fami- 
lies, failure  to  report  child  abuse  means  they 
and  their  children  will  not  receive  the  help 
ttiey  so  desperately  need. 

These  measures  will  strengthen  our  fight 
against  chikJ  abuse,  particularly  on  the  legal 
front 

But  tfie  legislation  before  this  t>ody  today 
will  also  enhance  efforts  to  prevent  the  abuse 
from  occurrir»g  in  the  first  place. 

Title  II  of  S.  140  will  make  federal  demon- 
station  grants  available  to  States  to  assist  pri- 
vate and  public  agencies  to  develop  tempo- 
rary child  care  for  handicapped  children,  and 
crisis  nurseries. 

Last  year,  the  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families  devoted  much  of  its 
time  to  reviewing  child  care  policy  in  America. 
As  we  travelded  across  the  country,  one  of 
the  findings  which  emerged  concerned  the 
strong  role  that  child  care  can  play  In  alleviat- 
ing the  stress  that  so  many  families  now  face, 
stress  which  Is  often  a  precursor  to  abuse. 

Two  kinds  of  prevention  programs  in  par- 
ticular emerged  as  effective  In  dealing  with 
families  at  risk  of  abusing  their  children.  They 
are: 

Crisis  nurseries  which  provide  sfwrt-term, 
24-hour  care  to  Infants  and  young  children 
who  are  potential  victims  of  abuse  or  neglect, 
and  provide  support  services  to  their  parents; 
and 

Respite  care  temporary  non-medical  child 
care  services,  both  in-home  and  out-of-home, 
for  families  with  handicapped  or  chronically-ill 
children.  These  families  face  the  same 
stresses  as  other  families,  but  also  carry  the 
additional  stress  of  caring  for  a  special  needs 
child. 

In  my  own  district  of  Contra  Costa  County, 
CA,  Sister  Ann  Weltz  has  been  a  pioneer  In 
helping  to  prevent  child  abuse  by  providing 
crisis  nursery  services.  I  have  watched  this 
program  grow  from  the  beginning,  and  have 
seen  it  prevent  abuse  from  ever  occurring. 

Sister  Ann's  Bay  Area  Crisis  Nursery  served 
more  than  850  children  in  Its  first  3  years,  and 
helped  their  families  cope  with  stress  brought 
on  by  poverty,  long-term  unemployment,  isola- 
tion or  illness.  These  families  recognize  their 
inat)ility  to  cope.  They  voluntarily  seek  tempo- 
rary care,  and  are  provided  the  time  to  seek  a 
solution  to  the  protilems  causing  the  stress. 

Similar  programs  In  Denver,  CO,  New  Yori< 
City  and  Hawaii  have  demonstrated  effective- 
ness of  these  services  in  reducing  child  abuse 
and  preventing  foster  care  placements. 

Handicapped  and  chronically  III  children 
comprise  a  group  that  Is  at  especially  high  risk 
for  abuse  and  neglect: 

Two  recent  surveys  of  children  with  cerebral 
palsy  Indrcated  from  11  to  20  percent  had 
tieen  abused  or  were  suspected  to  be 
abused. 

A  1 980  study  of  respite  care  users  reported 
tfuit  30  percent  of  families  surveyed  said  they 
might  not  have  been  able  to  cope  If  respite 
care  had  rrat  been  available. 

In  addition,  the  select  committee  heard  per- 
sonal stories  from  parents  with  disabled  chil- 
dren who  provide  dally  continuous  care  for 
their  children  at  home. 

In  order  to  continue  to  keep  their  children  at 
home,  rattier  than  institutionalizir>g  them,  how- 
ever, these  parents  and  advocates  told  us 


that  they  require  temporary  child  care  services 
for  critical  support. 

The  type  of  care  that  this  legislation  would 
provide  is  of  the  type  families  say  they  most 
often  need — nonmedical  child  care  provided 
on  a  temporary  t)asis  so  that  families  can  tend 
to  the  needs  of  other  family  memt>ers,  go 
shopping,  or  simply  take  a  break  from  the 
dally  stresses  of  caring  full-time  for  a  chikj 
with  special  needs. 

Pioneering  respite  care/child  care  programs 
in  San  Antonio,  New  Orieans,  Washington, 
DC,  California,  and  Nebraska  use  a  broad 
range  of  workers  to  provide  these  services. 
Workers  could  be  specially  trained  high  school 
or  college  students,  family  day  care  providers, 
nonmedical  personal  care  attendants,  special 
education  teacfiers,  or  even  parents  of  dis- 
abled children  who  have  formed  a  parent  co- 
operative or  established  their  own  respite  care 
program. 

Despite  growing  evidence  that  crisis  nurser- 
ies and  temporary  child  care  services  are 
cost-effective  approaches  to  child  abuse  pre- 
vention, most  at  risk  families  lack  access  to 
these  critical  services.  Even  in  California, 
where  such  services  are  most  readily  avail- 
able than  in  most  other  States,  one  parent 
told  the  select  committee  that  she  had  to  use 
up  2  months  of  her  respite  care  allotment  just 
to  tesify  at  our  hearing. 

Chairman  Williams'  substitute  for  S.  140 
will  help  make  these  Important  preventive 
services  more  widely  available  to  the  families 
that  need  them. 

I  commend  Chaimnan  Williams  for  his  lead- 
ership In  bringing  this  legislation  before  this 
body  today.  I  congratulate  my  colleagues  who 
have  worked  long  and  hard  for  Its  enactment, 
especially  Representatives  Don  Edwards 
and  Gerry  Sikorski.  I  urge  the  rest  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  vote  their  commit- 
ment to  help  the  millions  of  abused  and  ne- 
glected children  in  our  country  and  their  trou- 
bled families. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  little  need  to  build  the  case  that  child  abuse 
is  a  major  tragedy  in  this  country.  Research 
presented  at  the  National  Conference  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  Chicago  last  No- 
vember indicates  that  at  least  a  million  chil- 
dren are  physically  abused  each  year.  One  es- 
timate suggests  as  many  as  5,000  of  these 
will  die  as  a  direct  resutt.  When  we  Include 
children  who  are  sexually  abused  or  who  are 
neglected,  estimates  run  as  high  as  3  million. 

As  If  this  suffering  is  not  appalling  enough, 
many  abused  children  are  additionally  trauma- 
tized by  legal  proceedings.  Crafty  and  formida- 
ble criminal  defense  lawyers,  who  are  skilled 
at  disorienting  even  expert  witnesses,  are  al- 
lowed to  intimidate,  confuse,  and  badger  child 
victim  witnesses.  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  a 
child  victim  witness  to  function  emotionally 
after  such  an  intimidating  process. 

The  Children's  Justice  Act  seeks  to  provide 
some  balance  In  our  judicial  system  by  en- 
couraging States  to  implement  protective  re- 
forms for  the  Investigation  and  adjudication  of 
child  abuse  cases.  Such  reforms  would  mini- 
mize the  additional  trauma  to  the  child  victim 
and  improve  the  chances  of  successful  crimi- 
nal prosecution  or  legal  action. 


Under  the  act,  the  level  of  the  Crime  Vic- 
tim's Fund  would  be  increased  by  $10  million 
to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  provide 
modest  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  Implement  programs  and  procedures 
established  by  previously  enacted  State  stat- 
utes which  minimize  additional  trauma  to  the 
child  victim  arxJ  Improve  the  cfiances  of  suc- 
cessful prosecution  or  legal  action. 

Extensive  bipartisan  efforts  have  contribut- 
ed to  a  strong  bill  that  I  think  will  allow  the 
special  needs  of  physically  and  sexually 
abused  children  to  be  addressed  effectively. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  140,  the  Children's  Justice 
Act.  This  important  legislation  is  long  overdue 
and  I  am  glad  it  Is  before  the  Congress. 

Children  have  a  need  and  a  right  to  adult- 
hood without  suffering  sexual  or  physical 
abuse  or  neglect.  This  is  a  basic  right  few 
would  contest.  However,  this  right  is  not  being 
protected  for  many,  many  children,  and  horri- 
fying numbers  of  our  children  are  molested 
and  abused  each  year.  Accurate  statistics  on 
this  crime  are  difficult  to  find,  but  approximate- 
ly 1  out  of  4  giris  and  1  out  of  7  boys  are 
abused  before  reaching  adulthood.  Our  legal 
system  has  been  unprepared  to  meet  this 
newly  acknowledged— but  very  old — crisis. 
The  Children's  Justice  Act  contains  Important 
provisions  to  provide  the  protections  our  chil- 
dren need. 

S.  140,  as  amended,  includes  several  key 
provisions  for  addressing  child  abuse,  includ- 
ing the  three  provisions  that  Senator  Cran- 
ston, and  Congressmen  Edwards,  Miller, 
Coats,  and  I  introduced  eariier  this  year  In  S. 
1320  and  H.R.  2791. 

Tfiese  three  provisions,  first,  require  the  FBI 
to  keep  statistics  on  child  abuse  Incidents  as 
part  of  the  unified  crime  report,  providing  na- 
tional documentation  and  providing  more  ac- 
curate statistics  on  child  abuse  crimes; 
second,  require  the  National  Center  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  to  provide  State  officials 
throughout  the  country  with  materials  to  assist 
them  in  combating  child  abuse.  The  materials 
will  report  on  successful  investigation  and 
prosecution  techniques,  and  on  ways  to 
reduce  the  trauma  and  stress  for  the  child  as- 
sociated with  testifying  in  court;  and,  third, 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  clarify 
the  responsibility  of  health  care  practitioners 
in  federally  funded  drug  and  alcohol  treatment 
programs  to  report  suspected  child  abuse 
cases.  This  provision  will  strengthen  the 
State's  rights  to  require  reporting  of  suspected 
child  abuse  incidents.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
these  important  provisions  are  t)eing  Incorpo- 
rated Into  S.  140. 

Additionally,  provisions  in  S.  140  call  for 
grants  to  be  made  to  States  to  establish  pro- 
grams for  dealing  with  child  abuse.  The  pro- 
grams will  seek  to  improve  the  handling  of 
child  abuse  cases  to  reduce  additional  trauma 
to  the  child,  and  improve  Investigation  and 
prosecution  of  child  abuse  cases.  To  qualify 
for  these  grants,  S.  140  directs  the  States  to 
estat>lish  task  forces  Including  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  individuals  involved  both  in 
prosecuting  and  defending  child  abuse  cases, 
health  and  mental  health  practitioners,  child 
protective  service  agency  staff,  handicapped 
child  care  professionals,  and  parents  and 
parent   groups.   The   State   task  forces  will 


review  the  Investigative,  administrative,  and  ju- 
dicial handling  of  cases  of  child  abuse  within 
the  State,  and  make  recommendations  for 
procedures  for  child  abuse  cases  that  reduce 
additional  trauma  to  the  child  victim,  while  en- 
suring fairness  to  the  accused.  Additionally, 
the  task  forces  will  be  charged  with  makir>g 
recommendations  for  establishing  experimen- 
tal, model,  and  demonstration  programs  for 
testing  techniques  to  improve  the  rate  of  suc- 
cessful prosecution  while  ensuring  the  rights 
of  the  accused,  and  finally,  with  making  sug- 
gestions to  reform  State  laws  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  children  while  ensuring  fairness  to 
all  affected  parties. 

Child  at>use  is  a  heinous  crime  against  inno- 
cent and  helpless  victims.  These  important 
provisions  provide  Federal  support  for  mean- 
ingful and  strong  solutions  to  child  abuse.  And 
strong  solutions  are  needed. 

In  my  district  2  years  ago,  the  owner,  family 
members,  and  past  and  present  employees  of 
a  respected  and  long  established  day  care 
center  and  preschool  were  charged  with  more 
than  200  counts  of  felony  child  molesting. 
These  crimes  may  have  occurred  over  a 
period  of  10  years,  victimizing  over  a  hundred 
children,  some  as  young  as  2  years  old. 
Throughout  the  long,  painful,  frustrating  pros- 
ecution of  this  case,  we've  discovered  that 
our  justice  system  isn't  prepared  to  deal  with 
this  heinous  crime  against  young  and  fright- 
ened victims. 

Laws  must  be  passed  to  provide  relief  from 
torment  for  the  helpless  victims  of  child 
abuse.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  now  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Williams]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill,  S.  140, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  States  to  enact 
child  protection  reforms  which  are  de- 
signed to  improve  legal  and  adminis- 
trative proceedings  regarding  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  child 
abuse  cases,  particularly  child  sexual 
abuse  cases,  and  to  establish  demon- 
stration programs  of  temporary  child 
care  for  handicapped  children  and 
crisis  nurseries." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  523  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  4428. 

D  1339 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HR.  4428)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement,  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  for 
working  capital  funds,  to  prescribe 
personnel  strengths  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  90  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Whitehurst] 
will  be  recognized  for  90  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Procurement 
and  Military  Nuclear  Systems,  I  would 
like  to  highlight  some  of  the  commit- 
tee's major  actions  concerning  the  de- 
fense procurement  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

n  1340 

As  has  already  been  indicated  in  the 
House  on  Friday,  we  are  operating  in  a 
somewhat  unusual  environment. 
Today  we  are  going  to  be  carrying  out 
general  debate,  and  then  on  tomorrow 
there  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Defense  Department 
and  amendments  to  that  item  will  be 
in  order. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
subcommittee  has  one  of  the  major  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  because  to  a  very  large 
extent  our  bill  involves  the  greatest 
outlay  of  funds,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Procurement 
and  Military  Nuclear  Systems,  I  want 
to  highlight  some  of  the  committee's 
major  actions  concerning  defense  pro- 
curement in  fiscal  year  1987. 

As  the  outset,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  great  lady  from  Maryland,  Mrs. 
Holt,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
subcommittee  for  her  leadership  and 
cooperation.  Representative  Holt  will 
be  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  Congress. 
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Her  valued  friendship,  counsel,  and 
strong  advocacy  for  national  defense 
will  be  sorely  missed.  Also,  I  want  to 
thank  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee for  their  work  and  contri- 
bution. 

As  you  can  appreciate,  our  job  this 
year  was  not  an  easy  one.  Based  on 
the  committee's  guidance,  the  $95.8 
billion  procurement  request  had  been 
reduced  by  some  14.6  percent. 

As  Chairman  Bennett  noted,  the 
$16.9  billion  seapower  portion  of  the 
procurement  request  has  been  reduced 
by  some  $2.5  billion.  The  remaining 
$78.8  billion  procurement  request  that 
is  under  the  Procurement  Subcommit- 
tee has  been  reduced  by  $11.5  billion. 
All  told,  procurement  has  been  cut  by 
$14  billion,  the  largest  cut  ever  made 
to  the  Defense  procurement  request 
by  the  committee. 

In  making  this  massive  reduction,  we 
attempted  to  support  existing  pro- 
grams, maintain  the  balance  between 
strategic  and  conventional  programs, 
and  protect  readiness  and  sustainabil- 
ity.  New  program  starts  and  ramp  ups 
have  been  deferred,  programs  have 
been  reduced  that  have  execution 
problems  or  raise  policy  concerns  and 
financing  adjustments  have  been 
made. 

As  a  result.  Army  procurement  pro- 
grams have  been  cut  by  $2.4  billion. 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  programs 
other  than  seapower  reduced  by  $2.2 
billion.  Air  Force  programs  cut  by  $7.3 
billion,  and  Defense  Agencies  reduced 
by  some  $82  million.  Admittedly,  if 
budgetary  conditions  were  different, 
some  of  these  cuts  would  not  have 
been  made.  In  all  likelihood,  they  will 
produce  production  inefficiencies  and 
added  costs  in  the  long  run. 

In  terms  of  major  program  actions, 
the  committee  is  recommending  the 
following  for  the  Army: 

A  reduction  of  $523  million  in  air- 
craft procurement,  primarily  through 
contract  savings,  prior  year  adjust- 
ments and  reductions  to  the  AH-64 
and  AHIP  helicopter  programs. 

Under  Army  weapons  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  the  committee  recom- 
mends: 

Authorization  of  $830  million  to  pur- 
chase 593  Bradley  fighting  vehicles— a 
reduction  of  277  vehicles  or  almost 
$300  million  from  the  budget  request. 
The  committee  also  recommends  de- 
ferral of  the  proposed  modifications  to 
the  Bradley  until  completion  of  the 
live-fire  testing.  Section  121  of  the  bill 
establishes  a  set  of  detailed  require- 
ments for  the  development  of  the  test 
plan  and  the  conduct  of  the  live-fire 
testing  program.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  required  to  certify  the  suit- 
ability and  realism  of  the  test  plan. 

The  committee  recommends  three 
major  changes  in  Army  other  procure- 
ment as  follows: 

Denied  the  request  of  $204  million 
for  the  SINCGARS  Program; 


Denied  the  request  of  $117.7  million 
for  the  Aquila  RPV  Program;  and 

Deferred  the  request  for  Joint  Stars 
ground  terminals,  thus  saving  $63.4 
million. 

NAVY 

In  the  Navy,  the  committee  took  the 
following  major  actions: 

Reduced  requested  PA-18  procure- 
ment from  120  to  96  aircraft  and  ad- 
justed the  FA- 18  advance  procure- 
ment from  132  to  102  aircraft  for  next 
year  for  a  savings  of  $565.5  million; 

Denied  the  request  for  nine  P-3C 
Orion  ASW  patrol  aircraft  for  a  sav- 
ings of  $312.4  million;  and 

Reduced  the  E-6A  TACAMO  request 
from  3  to  1  aircraft  for  a  savings  of 
$227.7  million. 

AIR  FORCE 

In  the  Air  Force,  the  committee  took 
the  following  major  actions: 

Approved  12  of  the  21  MX  missiles 
requested  for  savings  of  $300  million; 

Recommended  procurement  of  135 
or  260  AMRAAM  missiles;  established 
a  program  cost  cap  of  $7.0  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984  dollars  for  24,000  mis- 
siles and  restricted  obligation  of  funds 
until  flight  test  data  demonstrates  the 
missile's  performance  and  design  sta- 
bility; 

Reduced  the  F-15E  request  of  48  air- 
craft to  36  and  required  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  to  make  a  decision  on 
whether  to  buy  the  F-15E  or  the  ad- 
vanced tactical  fighter; 

Adjusted  the  production  rate  of  F- 
16's  to  180  aircraft  as  compared  to  the 
request  for  216  and  restricted  obliga- 
tion of  funds  until  a  DOD  decision  is 
made  on  the  acquisition  plan  for  the 
P-16; 

Authorized  $200  million  in  prior  year 
unobligated  funds  for  a  strategic 
bomber  contingency  fund  that  could 
be  used  for  long  lead  components  for 
continuation  of  the  Bl-B  program;  de- 
velopment of  alternative  sources  for 
the  ATB;  or  rescinded; 

Approved  $180  million  for  the  C-17 
airlift  aircraft  program,  but  restricted 
obligation  of  the  funds  until  the  com- 
mittee receives  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  report  on  the  program;  and 

Recommended  12  T-46A  trainer  air- 
craft; but  required  the  program  to  be 
recompeted  if  the  cost  cap  is  breached. 

CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

For  chemical  weapons,  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  $58.3  million  for 
the  155-mm  artillery  round  and  $10 
million  for  the  Bigeye  bomb.  The 
funds  for  the  Bigeye  may  not  be  obli- 
gated until  all  operational  tests  are 
concluded,  the  tests  monitored  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
performance  of  the  system  certified. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  directed  to  study  the  military  advan- 
tages of  Bigeye  as  compared  to  long- 
range  standoff  weapons. 

In  addition  $120.1  million  was  au- 
thorized for  chemical  demilitarization. 


RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

In  terms  of  National  Guard/Reserve 
initiatives,  in  addition  to  approving 
most  of  the  requested  items,  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  some  $509.1 
million  in  new  authorization  and  ear- 
marking major  equipment  for  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  The  equipment  is 
designed  to  strengthen  readiness,  sus- 
tainability,  and  combat  support. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Language  items  include: 

Authorization  of  2  multiyear  con- 
tract requests,  provided  at  least  12-per- 
cent savings  are  realized  and  options 
are  negotiated  for  the  Patriot  and 
Stinger  missile  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my 
statement.  The  committee's  action  on 
the  procurement  request  represents  a 
balanced  and  equitable  approach 
toward  meeting  our  objectives.  I  urge 
the  House  to  support  the  committee's 
recommendations. 

D  1350 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  comments  in  general  about 
this  year's  Defense  authorization  bill, 
as  well  as  some  particular  comments 
concerning  the  operations  and  mainte- 
nance area  contained  in  title  III. 

Let  me  begin  by  reemphasizing  a 
point  which  I'm  sure  most  of  my  col- 
leagues understand  concerning  this 
year's  Defense  authorization  bill.  H.R. 
4428  as  reported  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  $28  billion  below  the 
$320  billion  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. If  I'm  not  mistaken,  that's  the 
largest  reduction  our  committee  has 
ever  made  to  an  administration's  De- 
fense request. 

Circumstances  we  all  understand 
and  appreciate  loom  large  in  the  back- 
ground. The  need  to  reduce  the  Feder- 
al deficit  and  to  get  our  financial 
house  in  order  has  never  been  as  criti- 
cal as  it  is  today.  And  which  of  us  can 
forget  the  cloud  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  as  it  hangs  over  every  piece  of 
legislation  which  contains  funding  au- 
thorization or  appropriation? 

I  want  to  assure  my  fellow  Members 
of  this  House  that  our  committee  was 
very  keenly  aware  of  today's  budget 
realities  as  we  went  about  the  business 
of  crafting  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation today.  I  also  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  our  committee,  per- 
haps more  so  than  most,  is  also  very 
keenly  aware  of  the  national  security 
factors  which  drive  the  requirements 
behind  this  bill.  I  believe  it's  a  good 
bill  and  one  that  will  not  only  help  to 
maintain  a  strong  national  defense, 
but  that  will  also  allow  a  substantial 
defense  contribution  to  reducing  the 
deficit  problem  and  keep  us  on  that 
road  to  getting  our  financial  house  in 
order. 
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I'd  like  to  turn  to  an  area  of  the  bill 
which  I  consider  to  be  extremely  im- 
portant—if not  the  most  important. 
Title  III  of  division  A  contains  the  au- 
thorization details  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  account,  as  well  as 
for  the  working  capital  funds.  You 
may  be  more  familiar  with  that  par- 
ticular area  of  the  DOD  budget  under 
its  more  common  name— "readiness." 

Last  year.  I  discussed  our  commit- 
tee's deliberate  efforts  to  protect  the 
O&M  or  readiness  account.  We  have 
used  a  similar  approach  in  marking 
our  bill  this  year.  The  $82.8  billion 
that  the  committee  is  recommending 
for  operation  and  maintenance  is  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request  of  $86.5  billion.  Even 
though  almost  every  member  of  our 
committee  acknowledges  the  need  to 
protect  readiness,  we  were  still  forced 
to  make  a  $3.7  billion  O&M  reduction 
as  part  of  the  overall  reduction  to  the 
defense  request.  There  was  simply  no 
other  logical  and  reasonable  way  to 
structure  an  authorization  bill  that 
would  comply  with  the  defense  budget 
authority  figure  included  in  the 
Budget  Resolution  guidance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  one  of  our 
Readiness  Subcommittee  hearings  in 
early  1985,  I  shared  a  story  with  my 
subcommittee  colleagues.  I'd  like  to 
repeat  that  story  again  today.  As  you 
may  know  it  is  said  that  Gen.  George 
Washington  seldom  indulged  in  a  joke 
or  sarcasm,  but  when  he  did,  he 
always  made  a  hit.  It  has  been  related 
that  he  was  present  in  Congress 
during  the  debate  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Army  when  a 
Member  offered  a  resolution  limiting 
the  Army  to  3.000  men.  Upon  hearing 
this.  Washington  suggested  to  another 
Member  that  he  offer  an  amendment 
providing  that  no  enemy  should  ever 
invade  the  country  with  more  than 
2.000  soldiers. 

Sometimes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
the  Congress  really  could  legislate  the 
parameters  of  war.  Unfortunately,  we 
can't.  And,  therefore,  it  is  in  our  decid- 
ed best  interest  to  be  as  ready  as  we 
can  be  for  any  eventuality.  The  readi- 
ness of  our  Armed  Forces  is  the  key  to 
winning  in  any  conflict.  But  more  im- 
portantly, readiness  is  also  the  key  to 
an  effective  deterrence. 

I  know  each  of  us  understands  that 
our  military  services  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  their  levels  of  read- 
iness in  the  last  several  years.  Our 
country  has  the  best  trained,  best 
equipped,  best  supported,  and  bright- 
est young  men  and  women  in  the  mili- 
tary that  we  have  ever  had.  The  equip- 
ment and  support  facilities  that  we  in 
the  Congress  have  authorized  and 
funded  is  the  best  that  modem  tech- 
nology can  provide.  Each  of  us  should 
be  confident  in  telling  our  constituents 
that  our  Armed  Forces  are  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  carry  out  their  as- 
signed missions. 


This  brings  me  to  an  important 
point  which  I  want  to  stress  as  we 
begin  consideration  of  this  year's  De- 
fense authorization  bill.  Many  of  us 
can  remember  the  long  and  tortuous 
discussions  in  this  body  during  the 
late  1970's  regarding  the  so-called 
hollow  Army.  We  should  never  forget 
that  there  was  a  period  when  some  of 
our  ships  could  not  put  out  to  sea  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  personnel  or  a 
lack  of  repair  parts,  that  many  of  our 
troops  were  severely  handicapped  be- 
cause they  lacked  equipment  and  am- 
munition, and  that  some  of  our  air- 
craft sat  on  runways  instead  of  flying 
their  training  missions  because  of  fuel 
shortages. 

Fortunately,  those  lamentable  times 
are  largely  behind  us.  But  you  know, 
my  fellow  colleagues,  I  have  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  we  may  yet  face 
similar  situations.  Just  a  moment  ago  I 
made  some  very  positive— and  accurate 
I  believe— remarks  about  the  current 
state  of  readiness  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  Why  then  is  Whitehurst 
uneasy  you  might  ask? 

I'll  tell  you  why.  During  the  Readi- 
ness Subcommittee's  hearings  this 
past  spring,  we  began  to  hear  rum- 
blings of  a  problem  that  is  only  today 
beginning  to  come  into  focus.  As  fiscsil 
year  1986  begins  to  draw  to  a  close,  the 
full  impact  of  the  first  round  of 
Gi«mm-Rudman-Hollings  defense  cuts 
is  being  felt.  While  cuts  in  procure- 
ment are  obvious  right  up  front,  the 
effects  in  the  world  of  operation  and 
maintenance  take  longer  to  be  felt. 

Without  going  into  the  detailed  me- 
chanics of  how  one  account  works 
versus  another  account,  let  me  give 
you  a  couple  of  quick  examples.  I  re- 
cently learned  that  one  way  many  unit 
and  installation  commanders  are  being 
forced  to  deal  with  O&M  cuts  is  by 
drawing  down  on  supply  inventories. 
Not  serious  at  this  point,  but  poten- 
tially disastrous  if  continued  over  a 
long  run.  Important  maintenance  and 
overhaul  work  is  being  deferred  until 
next  fiscal  year.  Again,  not  serious  at 
this  point,  but  that  procedure  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  the  kind  of  mainte- 
nance backlogs  which  it  has  taken  us 
the  last  6  years  or  so  to  eliminate. 
Some  kinds  of  less  critical  training  are 
being  curtailed.  No  serious  impact  yet, 
but  that  is  a  dangerous  trend  which 
should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible. 
These  examples  represent  the  first  in- 
roads to  the  proper  state  of  readiness 
which  we  all  know  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate. 

H.R.  4428  is  a  good  bill— not  perfect 
and  not  as  good  in  some  areas  as  each 
of  us  would  like.  However,  given  the 
budget  constraints  of  these  days  and 
times,  it  is  a  bill  worthy  of  your  sup- 
port. I  hope  each  of  us  listens  and  par- 
ticipates in  the  debate  and  discussion 
on  the  bill.  And  if  we  must  disagree  on 
some  points,  so  be  it.  But  let's  also 


make  sure  that  the  final  outcome  is  a 
Defense  authorization  bill  that  will 
strengthen  our  national  defense  pro- 
gram, maintain  critical  readiness,  and 
keep  us  the  great  Nation  we  are. 

My  fellow  colleagues,  I  urge  your 
support  for  H.R.  4428. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgomery],  other- 
wise known  as  General  Montgomery. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrield- 
ing  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  kind  remarks  that  he 
made  about  the  Reserves  and  National 
Guard,  and  also  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Holt],  whom  I 
see  on  the  floor  today.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Whitehurst]  will 
certainly  be  missed.  It  will  be  his  last 
time  of  helping  handle  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  happy  times  and  good  times 
that  we  have  had  working  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  will  do  what  I  can 
to  implement  the  committee  report 
that  came  out  on  the  bill. 

In  our  committee  I  try,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  concentrate  on  certain  areas- 
personnel  matters  of  the  military,  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves,  and 
military  construction.  In  this  bill,  let 
me  say.  personally,  that  we  have  had 
some  successes,  and  we  have  had  some 
disappointments. 

First,  let  me  talk  about  the  disap- 
pointments of  the  armed  services  bill. 
Some  Members  here  today,  for  exam- 
ple, Mrs.  Holt,  know  about  this  disap- 
pointment about  the  availability  of 
health  care  personnel  on  the  battle- 
field for  our  young  men  that  would  be 
called  up— we  really  do  not  have  the 
health  care  professionals  to  take  care 
of  these  young  people.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  by  a  House  committee 
report  that  only  3  out  of  10  Americans 
who  would  be  wounded  in  a  battle  in 
Europe  would  get  proper  medical  care. 

I  introduced  legislation  that  would 
require  certain  health-care  profession- 
als to  register  with  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  This  passed  the  subcom- 
mittee, but  it  took  a  pretty  heavy 
defeat  in  the  full  committee.  Certain 
health-care  groups  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion. They  know  who  they  are.  Mrs. 
Holt  felt  very  strongly  about  it.  We 
have  talked  to  people  on  the  commit- 
tee. We  hope  to  have  hearings  in  the 
next  few  months  to  strengthen  our 
health-care  professionals. 

If  we  have  a  shortage  in  personnel, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  health-care  pro- 
fessionals. We  do  not  have  the  doctors, 
nurses,  and  other  professionals  to  take 
care  of  our  military.  Let  us  face  it.  the 
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health-car  professionals  in  the  Active 
Forces  now  are  geared  to  take  care  of 
retirees,  and  they  are  geared  to  take 
care  of  dependents.  This  is  a  serious 
situation.  It  should  be  corrected,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  will  help  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

On  commissary  privileges  for  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves,  there 
was  also  a  disappointment.  I  had  an 
amendment  that  was  defeated  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Readiness  that 
would  give  reservists  the  privilege— 
and  their  families— of  going  to  com- 
missaries once  each  month,  and  spread 
it  over  a  12-month  period.  The  Nation- 
al Guard  and  Reserves  do  have  com- 
missary privileges  now,  but  they  can 
only  use  these  privileges  when  they 
are  on  their  active  duty  for  training.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  take  an- 
other look  at  this  situation. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Stratton  and  also  to 
Mrs.  Holt  and  other  members  of  the 
Procurement  Subcommittee,  we  made 
great  strides  in  getting  better  equip- 
ment to  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serves. Our  committee  has  really  done 
it  along  with  the  help  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Mouse. 
We  still  have  not  Rone  far  enough,  and 
the  Defense  Department  must  request 
more  for  reMrvldtii  on  equipment. 

Wf  ire  Retilni  lem  tHMh  1)  uefeefit 
for  till  for  eouiiimefit  for  the  NmIIoh 
ii  tlURrH  %m  Reiiervef  We  ure  MetUfiii 
jew  fhdM  1  ne^f'eMl  Hf  fhe  »HllI  fllfiH 
iHi  for  mllMd^*  f«M»lH<HlMH,  WMrJllMi 
WifhMt   MN  i  i>M«  nmH  Mr  NiKIMMNri 


M«lN  Mil   M«»^  MM   ID   )^»Vi-¥\\\   Hi   » 

mlljMify  um\tHf»m»i\  Mt»>  nnmnn  mt 
in  \m  will  h»vit  I'M  \h>  i)»rm»ri»i*(l  fur 
Iht  R«MrvM  »nd  Mfttiantl  Quwii. 

Talklni  about  the  pluttKii  In  thii  bill, 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to  mention  the 
8-percent  pay  raise  for  military  per- 
sonnel. There  is  modest  growth  in  end 
strengths  for  the  reservists.  The  De- 
fense Department  is  doing  the  right 
thing  in  turning  more  missions  over  to 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserves. 
Having  more  of  these  missions  go  to 
the  Reserves  is  a  good  buy  for  the  tax- 
payers. 

Let  me  talk  briefly  about  a  subject 
that  my  colleagues  know  I  am  familiar 
with— the  new  GI  bill.  In  effect,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  should  be  said  here  today 
that  the  new  GI  bill  has  saved  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  In  the  shortage  of 
persoimel  that  we  are  now  begiiming 
to  face  of  high  quality  young  men  and 
women  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
the  new  GI  bill  has  filled  the  gap.  It  is 
working  so  well. 

Members  of  the  House  should  take 
credit  for  this.  They  voted  for  the  new 
GI  bill  on  several  occasions,  and  it  was 
a  unanimous  vote.  The  new  GI  bill  is 
going  to  both  Active  Forces  and  to  the 
Reserves. 


The  Army  reported  to  us  that  it  is 
their  bread  and  butter  for  keeping  up 
their  strength  levels  in  the  Army;  85 
percent  of  the  new  persons,  men  and 
women,  coming  into  the  Army  Active 
Forces  are  signing  up  for  the  new  GI 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  talk  about 
TRIMIS.  What  is  TRIMIS?  It  is  the 
Tri-Service  Medical  Information 
System.  You  say,  why  do  you  even 
bring  it  up?  What  it  means  is  that  the 
services  will  be  putting  all  their  pa- 
tient medical  records  in  their  hospitals 
and  clinics  on  computers.  We  bring  it 
up  because  the  Defense  Department  is 
getting  ready  to  waste  about  $2  billion, 
and  our  committee  is  concerned  about 
that.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
is  concerned  about  it. 

What  we  are  trying  to  get  the  De- 
fense Department  to  do  is  to  look  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  com- 
puter systems.  They  have  software  in 
the  VA  that  they  will  give  to  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  Defense  De- 
partment is  looking  at  a  Cadillac  when 
they  may  only  need  a  Ford  or  a  Chev- 
rolet as  far  as  computer  systems  are 
concerned. 

It  would  be  shameful  If  they  move 
ahead  and  Implement  these  very  ex- 
pensive computer  systems  when  we  are 
ready  to  give  It  to  them  from  the  VA 
Mygtem. 

l/et  me  »thlff  nearN  lo  meHlfal  care 


NharlftH  tiMt-ffttifMn  helweeM  Hie  Vel 
ffnm  Mh\\h\nnn\ihh  Mid  milllarif 
liHNHilNln  We  liNve  a  law  HNNNeM  n 
mh  aMH  IH  Nliare  ef(iilHH|eN(  NfiH 
Ml  fief  »»jeMleal  fMHi|f»<e«  Wun,  mill 
m¥  hi(M»'mU  hikH  MH  JMlH  I  Me  VelefNHN' 
AHMiliiUUallHM  (ihmhIInI'Ii  mhh  ym 
WMM  II  Dave*  a  ImI  Mf  mihmkv  m  Ilia 
laauavttrii  auM  wp  are  aluM  NalllMM 
UttUvr  (iare  lur  mr  HallenU,  Dulli  In 
ilie  VA  tiytil^em  and  alNO  In  tne  mlll- 
lary.  In  fact.  In  New  Maaloo,  rather 
than  construct  a  new  facility,  the  Air 
Force  will  share  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  working  well. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  there  is 
some  research  money  in  the  bill  to  be 
transferred  from  the  military  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  re- 
search people  in  the  Army  and  mili- 
tary hospitals.  There  is  not  a  shortage 
in  the  VA. 

We  are  going  to  transfer  some 
money  in  this  bill  that  would  give  the 
VA  the  opportunity  to  look  at  gunshot 
wounds,  to  look  at  prosthetics,  to  look 
at  blood  transfusions  that  will  help 
the  military  at  a  later  date. 

As  a  whole,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  this  is  a  workable  bill,  and  I  cer- 
tainly rise  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Holt]. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Procure- 


ment Subcommittee,  I  want  to  add  my 
views  to  those  expressed  by  the  sub- 
committee chairman  regarding  the  ac- 
tions recommended  for  defense  pro- 
curement in  fiscal  year  1987. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton],  for  the  cooperation  and 
support  that  he  has  given  me  through 
the  years.  I,  certainly,  also  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Montgomery]  for  his  kind  words 
and  for  the  leadership  that  he  has 
provided.  I  know  of  no  more  dedicated 
Member.  He  has  almost  singlehanded- 
ly,  in  the  14  years  that  I  have  been  on 
the  committee,  provided  the  improve- 
ment that  we  have  seen  in  capability 
in  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

We  plan  to  hold  hearings  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  to  try  to  find  the  an- 
swers to  the  health-care  shortfall 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  sought  so  sincerely  to  correct. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  the  out- 
standing staff  for  all  their  efforts  as 
well,  I  genuinely  value  and  will  surely 
miss  my  association  with  this  great 
committee. 

As  the  aentleman  from  Virginia  said, 
this  In  turnlni  out  to  be  a  v^tif,  very 
difficult  year  for  defenne  proeurement, 
and  I  Juiil  want  to  make  a  couple  of 
ttoiHli  In  thai  reiard,  i  cerfainlr 
reMrel  I  lie  fliieal  eHvTfHHmeMi  Himi  Haa 
mtiMhii  iiMHreceHcMleH  ^ftinHUmn  fht 
Hefe/iie  I  flilMk  llial  we  N^e  ciilllfii 
Ihn  m  afjM  IHN  m^  m  n  feaNHiieH  nhh 
nmm  tinmm  MeeHMH  Mi  mi^  mmMi  hHi 
Ilia  mmiim  ^uttHmmmim  Hwaa 
(ml  ffinm  wlial  I*  neeMxM  m  tinlmnn^ 
We  all  anww  w  lal  llie  IMreal  In,  mm  I'M 
nfiUv  lur  anv  le»«  Utan  lit  naaaiNNiry  li 
curlainlv  Nliurtaliililad  In  my  vlaw. 
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Instead,  our  recommendation  repre- 
sents M  equitable  and  balanced  a 
package  as  we  could  put  together, 
given  the  unrealistic  fiscal  restraints 
and  competing  priorities  and  interests. 

Finally,  although  there  is  no  binding 
requirement  to  do  so,  we  have  made 
the  tough  decisions  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  budget  authority 
guidance  provided  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  House  to 
support  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion and  to  resist  proposals  that  would 
reduce  the  fiscal  year  1987  defense 
program  further. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DellumsI. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  brings  to  the  floor 
H.R.  4428,  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Di- 


vision B  of  H.R.  4428  would  provide    however,  I  have  included  in  my  state- 
$8.6   billion   in   military   construction    ment   a   summary    of    those   actions 
authorization  and  related  authority  in    which  are  more  fully  explained  in  the 
support  of  the  military  departments,    committee  report, 
the  Defense  agencies,  the  reserve  com- 
ponents, and  the  NATO  Infrastructure  ^^  „„„5,^  ^  ,y^, 

Program.  

Before  I  proceed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Fraiyeat     (;^^„„       Total 

want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  *'""»  nemrtnwii         "'1^*"     changes     '^^H^ 

to   my   distinguished   colleague   from    

Colorado,   Mr.    Kramer,   the   ranking    t^i         3.445,216      432,156     3ji3.060 

Republican  member  of  the  Subcom-    N»vy___ 2.5M.293      377.610     2.210.683 

mittee  on  Military   Installations  and    S(  aSc," TI" — "_     692 2M      mw      siliJo" 

Facilities,  for  his  leadership  and  assist-    NMoTjita^- 24j.ooo  0      w.ooo 

ance  during  extensive  hearings  on  the    "^'"^ —^^^ ?— !^ 

militory  construction  portion  of  the  t°" »"''^     '■^'■"^     '■"<■"* 

legislation  before  this  body  today. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  Some  of  the  major  reductions  made 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  by  the  committee  included:  A  $232  mil- 
on  Military  Installations  and  Facilities  Hon  from  the  $502  million  request  for 
for  their  extraordinary  diligence,  par-  facilities  in  Alaska  and  Fort  Drum,  NY 
ticularly  at  a  time  when  we  face  severe  in  support  of  the  Army's  newly  cre- 
budgetary  constraints  and  difficult  ated  light  infantry  divisions.  The  com- 
choices.  The  16  members  of  the  sub-  mittee  questioned  both  the  require- 
committee  deserve  public  commenda-  ment  for  and  the  cost  of  stationing  a 
tlon  for  their  courageous  decision  not  Ught  infantry  division  in  Alaska, 
to  approve  any  unbudgeted  items  for  a  $133  million  reduction  from  the 
fiscal  year  1987.  It  was  a  difficult  $187  million  requested  for  the  first  2 
choice,  but  they  stood  tall  and  held  of  the  Navy's  proposed  13  homeports 
the  line  In  the  face  of  tremendous  for  the  Strategic  Homeporting  Pro- 
pressure  from  both  colleagues  and  gram:  the  committee  approved  $84.4 
constituents.  Because  of  their  hard  million  of  the  $93  million  requested 
work,  the  legislation  before  you  today  for  construction  at  fltaten  Island,  NY. 
represents  a  balanced  effort  to  meet  The  entire  •fl»,4  million  fpqtiesled  for 
bofh  the  fisMil  cofislralnls  that  face  us    Bverett,  WA  was  deferred  because  of 

uhresotved  envlronmeMlal  problems. 
UheerfalNlles  ahoiii  flhanclal  comtttli- 
menls  fo  lite  nroiiram  hy  (he  M  afe 
aHH  Iocs  I  MMverMMtehla,  and  hummn 
aNHiM  I  Me  eNllmaleH  hHn\  Hi  defefiNe 
aeeess  fHads 
A   mh  mllllMfi   fediiMiMM   Mi   I  Me 

(NMlllV  llHMKlMtt  H| IIIIIM  aM'HUMi  IH  fe 

Imj  ktmiMini^  Im  «avlMi|»t 

ITU  4  mllilMM  leMiiMlMMs  hi  Ilia  flral 
uhaaa  uf  a  mw  IHOO  miIIIImm  naval  baaa 
the  Navy  proRnsaN  lo  hulM  at  Niplas. 
Ilalv. 

And  finally,  the  committee  approved 
the  following  general  provlslona: 

Three  fair  market  value  land  ex- 
changes, one  land  conveyance,  and  one 
land  easement; 

A  provision  authorizing  the  use  of 
$200,000  in  planning  and  design  funds 
for  community  planning  at  Fort 
Drum,  NY: 

A  provision  authorizing  private  de- 
velopment on  Navy-owned  land  in  San 
Diego,  CA  in  exchange  for  free  or 
below  market  value  administrative 
space;  and 

A  provision  prohibiting  the  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  of  NATO  infra- 
structure funds  in  fiscal  year  1988 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sub- 
mits a  comprehensive  5-year  master 
plan  for  acquisition  of  air  and  ground 
defense  for  U.S.  bases  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  believes  that  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4428  represents  a  bal- 
anced program  that  deserves  favorable 
consideration  by  the  House. 


and  lo  respond  to  the  mosl  presslna 
COfislrucMoM  reoulremenls  of  I  Me  mill 
lary  debarimehfj. 
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m  Qin  \ft>hm  of  ihe  mm^m,  f 
WNiild  ilie  IM  Hrlefly  review  (iie  devel 
HHwenl  hI  IIiIn  leKlllallHH  'iMe  ieere 
\hf/  HI  Oelense  feHuesleM  new  niMMio 
wariHM  m  |»tilils>v  wm)»(»i(»<((mm  aiiM 
family  liHiislna  In  iMn  mum  hI  llfl 
Wll MM  mjlmivm  I«d7  mm  .funa  64 
afia  Hm  M.  md,  llia  VmimHimt  un 
Armed  iarvleeH  approved  My  yuiuu  vote 
the  leglilatlon  heforii  you  today  which 
provides  $B  6  billion  In  auihorlKailon 
for  the  new  fiscal  year.  This  amounl  U 
$1.3  billion  or  about  16  percent  below 
the  President's  budget  request  and 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 

To  achieve  the  necessary  reductions, 
the  committee  agreed  to  defer  all 
projects  where  there  was  not  a  clear 
requirement  in  fiscal  year  1987  be- 
cause of  low  design,  cancelled  or  modi- 
fied mission  requirements,  and  ques- 
tionable scope  and/or  cost  estimates. 
The  committee  also  deferred  all  new 
starts  unless  there  was  a  clear  require- 
ment to  meet  national  defense  needs. 
Additional  projects  that  otherwise  met 
all  the  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the 
budget  request  were  deferred  because 
of  budget  constraints. 

Furthermore,  in  a  sharp  departure 
from  past  years,  the  subcommittee 
denied  all  requests  to  add  unbudgeted 
projects  to  the  bill. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  not 
detail  the  individual  actions  taken  by 
the  committee.  For  your  convenience. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  move  to 
the  second  part  of  my  responsibUity  in 
my  capacity  as  chairperson  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Installations 
and  Facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  brings  to  the  House 
H.R.  4428,  the  National  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
Title  III  of  Division  C  would  authorize 
$126.6  million  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  requested  authorization 
of  $126.6  million  for  civil  defense  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  On  Jime  24,  1986  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  unani- 
mously approved  the  full  amount  re- 
quested. 

To  put  the  committee's  action  in 
perspective,  it  should  be  noted  that 
compared  to  the  enacted  fiscal  year 
1986  appropriation  of  $130  million,  the 
administration's  budget  request  of 
$126.6  million  represents  a  reduction 
of  3  percent. 

The  fiscal  year  1987  budget  request, 
as  submitted  and  approved,  would 
maintain  the  status  quo  pending  final 
action  within  the  administration  on  a 
review  of  civil  defense  policies,  objec- 
tives, and  programs  which  was  man- 
dated by  the  fiscal  year  IflSfl  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Defense  Authtirlaa- 
iloH  Act.  A  portion  of  the  report  on 
the  review  was  received  hv  the  com- 
Mil  lee  MM  .fur)*  1,  \m:  however,  IMe 
Malinnal  seMirilv  decision  direejive, 
WHieM  l»  I  Ma  msMeMls  pnll^v  Mirae 
llva  mi  hum  Hvll  i{¥linm  Hmtm$i 
WM  MNl  MiHinleM  Ml  Ilia  ml^knn  MM  IM 
si  III  m/iMm  fevlew  wllMlM  ma  intwmvn 
mumi  f 'uitenlly.  (Mere  is  mm  nmf  Im 
mnniim  of  when  iMe  HMllfjy  mpmya 
will  Me  at^uruved  My  IMe  Presidenl^  and 
made  available  i^u  the  Conarasa. 

For  this  reason,  l-he  committee  rao- 
ommends  the  approval  of  $130.0  mil- 
lion which  would  provide  no-growth  In 
the  civil  defense  function  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  few  remaining 
moments  I  have  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  couple  of  other  issues.  I  have 
now  discharged  my  responsibilities  as 
the  chairperson  of  the  subcommittee 
bringing  the  military  construction 
budget  to  the  floor. 

I  am  also  a  Member  that  represents 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  in 
California.  In  that  regard,  I  would  like 
to  alert  my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  during  the  course  of  the  debate  I 
will  be  bringing  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  floor. 

First  of  all,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  that  would 
delete  all  Department  of  Defense 
funds  for  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, a  program  that  we  euphemistical- 
ly refer  to  as  star  wars.  That  would 
delete  all  funds  for  the  SDI  testing 
and  demonstration  program. 
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It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  this 
gentleman  that  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative is  an  unnecessary  and  dangerous 
development  that  we  do  not  need,  and 
at  the  apropriate  point  I  will  be  at- 
tempting to  malce  as  cogent  an  argu- 
ment as  I  can  in  support  of  that  posi- 
tion. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeoer],  she 
and  I  will  offer  an  amendment  that 
proposes  an  alternative  military 
budget  with  budget  authority  of 
$255.4  bUlion  and  outlays  of  $265  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1987. 
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The  amendments  have  numerous 
changes,  make  numerous  changes  in 
defense  spending,  and  I  would  not  go 
into  those  specifics.  At  the  appropriate 
point  during  the  debate,  we  will  at- 
tempt to  assert  our  concerns. 

The  point  there  is  simply  that  If  we 
begin  to  address  the  policies  upon 
which  our  military  budget  is  based, 
that  we  can  move  away  from  such  a 
heavy  reliance  on  militarism  to  prop 
up  our  role  in  the  world  and  certainly 
no  need  to  spend  nearly  $300  billion  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  simply  like  to 
point  out  that  in  addition  to  the 
amendment  on  star  wars  and  the  sub- 
stitute that  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  I  will  be  providing,  I  would 
also,  along  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]  will  be  offering,  finally,  an 
amendment  to  bar  payment  of  any 
funds  authorized  by  the  bill  to  firms 
or  groups  that  conduct  any  business 
with  either  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment or  any  business  establishment  in 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  bring  an  end  to 
apartheid  in  South  Africa  is  one  of  the 
great  moral  issues  of  our  time.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  those  of  us  who 
feel  strongly  have  a  responsibility  to 
raise  this  issue  on  every  appropriate 
vehicle  that  we  can. 

The  Federal  largesse  of  this  country 
that  goes  forward  as  contracts  to 
many  of  our  corporations  should  be 
limited  in  their  capacity  to  allow  those 
contracts  to  go  forward  as  long  as  they 
see  fit  to  be  in  bed  with  perhaps  the 
most  racist  and  repressive  regime  on 
the  face  of  the  Elarth. 

That  concludes  my  report,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  generosi- 
ty. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  18  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  the  upcoming  defense  debate  we 
will  be  starting  today  and  going  into 
next  week,  perhaps  2  weeks. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  spend 
a  couple  of  minutes  talking  about  the 
bill;  in  particular  some  of  the  work  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Some  of  the  things  I  may  agree 
with,  some  of  the  things  I  really  do 
not  agree  with. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  year  because 
we  have  cut  more  from  the  request 
this  year  than  any  other  year  that  I 
can  remember  in  almost  8  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  I  think, 
going  back  looking  at  the  history 
books,  we  have  cut  more  in  the  request 
of  this  administration  in  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Department  of  Defense 
than  any  other  administration  since 
the  beginning  of  this  country. 

It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  and  I 
think  an  unfortunate  thing  that  we 
had  to  do. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  focus 
Members'  attention  on  the  small  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile,  SICBM, 
the  small  mobile,  single-warhead  mis- 
sile that  we  have  been  working  on. 
There  is  a  request  which  is  in  the  bill 
which  I  don't  disagree  with;  in  fact, 
disagree  with,  and  that  is  to  increase 
the  permissible  weight  of  this  mobile 
single-warhead  missile  from  33,000 
pounds  to  37,000  pounds. 

As  everybody  will  recall,  last  year 
this  Congress  put  a  limit  on  the  level 
or  the  weight  of  that  particular  mis- 
sile: the  theory  being  that  if  it  gets  too 
heavy,  it  will  be  difficult  being  mobile 
and  therefore  do  not  make  it  too 
heavy. 

So,  we  restricted  its  weight  to  33.000 
pounds  and  then  upon  further  obser- 
vation, analysis  and  research,  we 
found  out  that  with  the  increasing 
spread  and  deployment  of  Soviet  de- 
fensive systems,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  this  single-warhead  missile  to  be 
able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air  space,  and 
therefore  have  any  capability  of  deter- 
ring conflict,  unless  there  are  counter- 
measures  put  on  it;  unless  there  are 
some  penetration  aids,  so  to  speak. 

So,  we  decided  to  increase  its  permis- 
sible weight  from  33.000  to  37.000 
pounds  to  allow  the  placing  of  pene- 
tration aids,  which  I  support. 

There  was  also  another  interesting 
debate  in  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  and  in  the  full 
committee  on  the  single-warhead 
mobile  missile,  and  that  was  on  the 
logical  question  of  whether  we  should 
continue  this  thing  as  a  single-war- 
head missile,  or  should  we  do  the  type 
of  examination  and  studies  to  deter- 
mine whether  you  have  the  same 
degree  of  deterrence,  the  same  type  of 
weapon  by  having  two  or  perhaps 
three  warheads;  thusly  increasing  its 
weight  to  a  degree. 

The  theory  being,  of  course,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  as  great  a 
difficulty  in  jeopardizing  and  making 
not  survivable  a  two-  or  three-warhead 
missile  that  was  survivable  as  a  one- 
warhead  missile,  because  the  Soviets 
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would  have  to  target  the  same  number 
of  square  miles.  It  is  called  the  barrage 
attack. 

Some  would  argue  that  a  three-war- 
head heavier  missile  could  act  as  the 
same  deterrent,  would  confuse  the  So- 
viets as  much,  would  require  the  same 
degree  of  Soviet  effort  for  striking 
that  missile  if  you  had  about  one-third 
the  number  and  three  warheads 
rather  than  one. 

Regrettably,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  R«&D  committee 
and  the  full  committee,  took  the  posi- 
tion that  we  do  not  want  to  delay  for  1 
month  or  for  6  months  or  9  months 
the  research  and  development  and 
testing  in  this  small  missile  in  order  to 
give  us  that  valuable  information. 

I  think  that  was  a  mistake;  I  think 
we  need  the  information  because  if  we 
find  out,  pursuant  to  the  studies,  that 
a  two-warhead  or  a  three-warhead 
mobile  missile  will  give  us  the  same 
type  of  deterrence  and  the  same  level 
of  survivability  as  a  single-warhead 
missile,  we  would  be  saving  approxi- 
mately $18  to  $20  billion.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  keep  those  numbers  in 
mind  because  we  are  so  interested  in 
saving  dollars. 

So,  I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  not 
delaying  the  small  Midgetman  missile 
just  a  few  months  in  order  to  get  the 
results  back  of  that  particular  study. 

Also,  I  thought  there  was  a  particu- 
lar nefarious  amendment  that  was 
placed  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment subcommittee  with  respect  to 
the  linkage  of  the  small  mobile  missile 
with  the  10- warhead  silo-based,  fixed- 
base  MX  missile. 

As  everybody  knows,  there  was  a  lot 
of  effort  in  the  past  number  of  years, 
more  debate  than  we  would  like  to 
think  about  and  remember,  about  the 
possibility  of  us  having  finally  a 
modernized,  land-based  leg  of  our 
triad.  President  after  President  tried; 
this  body  successful  in  the  past  couple 
of  years,  decided  to  go  ahead  and  au- 
thorize money  for  the  development  of 
50  MX  missiles. 

The  amendment  in  the  R&S  sub- 
committee which  was  approved  by  the 
full  committee  reduced,  in  essence,  the 
10  or  the  50  MX  missiles  that  we  final- 
ly got  through  this  Congress,  down  to 
10  unless  we  reached  certain  goals 
with  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
single  warhead  mobile  missile;  but 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  we  will  be 
able,  in  the  timeframe  set  out  in  that 
amendment,  to  achieve  the  deploy- 
ment, achieve  the  research  and 
achieve  full  engineering  development 
of  the  small  mobile  missile  in  time, 
and  therefore,  what  we  have  basically 
is  now  a  reversal  of  what  this  Congress 
did  in  the  past  2  and  3  and  4  years. 

That  is  we  have  now  gone,  because 
of  this  linkage,  from  50  MX  missiles 
down  to  10,  and  I  just  want  to  alert 
this  body  that  I  think  that  is  going  in 


the  wrong  direction  and  not  the  right 
direction. 

Second,  there  was  also  an  effort,  suc- 
cessfully in  the  committee  which  I 
regret,  of  deleting  all  money  for  hard- 
ening of  the  basing  mode  for  the  10 
warhead  MX  missile. 

The  argument  people  made  year 
after  year  after  year  on  this  floor  was 
the  fact  that  MX  was  not  a  good 
weapon  because  it  wasn't  survivable; 
and  with  having  10  warheads  and  lack- 
ing in  survivability,  it  would  be  a  very 
attractive  target  for  a  first  strike  on 
the  Soviet  side;  therefore,  an  increased 
instability. 

Those  people  that  were  arguing 
against  MX  were  saying  "We  cannot 
build  MX  because  it's  not  survivable." 
Now,  when  it  comes  to  doing  research 
and  development  to  increase  the  hard- 
ening of  the  silos  to  make  it  surviv- 
able, the  Armed  Services  Committee 
decided  to  eliminate  all  funding  for 
hardening. 
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So,  it  is  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 
Obviously,  MX  is  not  survivable  at  the 
present  time  in  its  Midgetman  3  silos. 
The  money  in  order  to  determine 
whether  we  can  make  it  survivable  was 
deleted,  so  we  are  going  to  guarantee 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  survivable. 
So,  those  people  who  vote  against  it 
will  say,  "I  am  against  it  not  because 
of  the  missile  but  because  it  is  not  sur- 
vivable," when  they  themselves  took 
out  the  research  dollars  to  make  an 
effort  to  find  out  whether  in  fact  it 
could  be  survivable.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  foolish  type  of  approach,  and  I 
hope  that  in  the  conference  we  can 
rectify  that  problem. 

I  thought  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  had  an  excellent 
amendment  with  regard  to  antisatel- 
lite  weapons.  That  also  was  an  issue  of 
interesting  and  divisive  debate  on  this 
House.  She  crafted— now  I  do  not 
know  why  it  takes  so  long  for  some 
people  to  think  of  the  perfect  amend- 
ment; I  think  she  had  the  perfect 
amendment.  I  give  her  a  great  deal  of 
credit.  She  said  that  we  cannot  go  for- 
ward with  our  own  Asat  Program  if 
the  Soviets  eliminate  their  asat  pro- 
gram. We  will  not  have  one,  they  will 
not  have  one,  but  we  can  continue 
with  ours  as  long  as  they  continue 
theirs  in  a  deployed  level.  I  think  that 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense,  and  I 
would  urge  my  friends  on  boths  sides 
of  the  aisle  the  logic  of  parity  when  it 
comes  to  antisatellite  weapons  is  logi- 
cal between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  We  will  forgo  all  rights 
providing  the  Soviet  Union  eliminate 
their  fielded  existing  system.  What 
seems  to  be  fair  and  right  and  proper 
for  the  Soviet  Union  in  developing 
their  capability  should  at  least  apply 
to  ourselves. 

So.  I  think  that  was  a  good  effort  by 
the   gentlewoman   from   Maryland.    I 


think  it  is  one  that  should  receive  a 
great  deal  of  support  by  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  commit- 
tee proceeded  without  the  type  of 
debate  that  I  would  like  with  regard  to 
a  new  transport  cargo  plane,  the  C-17. 

The  long-term  goals,  the  Air  Force 
has  over  200  of  those  things  at  a  cost 
of  $37.5  billion.  I  think,  very  frankly, 
that  with  a  mix  of  the  C-5B's  as  well 
as  the  C-141's  and  the  C-130's  that  we 
can  fulfill  the  type  of  air  cargo  re- 
quirements without  spending  that 
type  of  money.  In  other  words,  this  is 
another  area  that  my  vote  would  go 
toward  saving  money,  not  expending 
money;  the  same  way  with  regard  to 
reducing  the  number  of  small  missiles, 
keeping  them  mobile.  I  think  this 
body  and  this  Congress  could  save  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  the  defense 
budget  just  on  those  two  items,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee did  not  see  this  issue  exactly 
the  same  way  I  did. 

The  bill  this  year,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  debating  this  tomorrow,  I  under- 
stand, Tuesday,  is  somewhat  different 
than  the  bills  in  other  years.  There 
was  a  hyphenated  rule.  We  passed  one 
rule,  we  have  not  yet  passed  the 
second  rule.  The  first  rule  which  we 
passed  is  going  to  allow  us  to  debate 
the  issues  of  the  reorganization 
reform  inside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  acquisition  and  procure- 
ment reform  inside  the  Department  of 
Defense  tomorrow. 

Those  are  very,  very  important  ini- 
tiatives. Some  I  think  are  extremely 
valuable  and  good,  some  of  which  do 
not  do  a  great  deal  of  good  or  harm 
and  I  think  some  particularly  with 
regard  to  a  couple  of  the  proposed  ac- 
quisition reforms  we  may  be  finding 
ourselves  going  downstream  rather 
than  upstream,  making  no  progress 
rather  than  making  progress. 

So,  when  we  have  a  debate  tomor- 
row, particularly  the  2  hours  of  debate 
on  acquisition  reform,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind,  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  that  there  is  a 
choice,  that  both  efforts,  the  Mav- 
roules,  the  Nick  Mavroules  amend- 
ment, which  contains  a  number  of  re- 
forms, is  mostly  good;  but  there  is 
going  to  be  a  substitute,  I  believe,  sup- 
ported by  most  of  the  ranking  people, 
most  of  the  subcommittee  chairmen, 
that  makes  some  small  modifications 
and  is  in  fact  an  improvement  over  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

So,  I  would  hope  during  the  debate 
tomorrow  my  colleagues  do  not  get 
confused.  It  is  going  to  be  a  little  bit 
complicated;  so  keep  your  eyes  open. 
The  two  sides  are  not  that  far  apart. 
We  think  there  is  a  more  responsible 
way  to  go. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  just  spend 
the  last  couple  of  minutes  talking 
about  two  general  macroissues  when  it 


comes  to  defense  spending.  One  is  the 
Soviet  threat,  and  the  second  is  trying 
to  answer,  in  a  very  quick  way,  the 
charge  that  we  get  all  the  time,  "We 
just  spend  too  much  money  on  defend- 
ing America." 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
threat:  There  is  nothing  that  I  have 
read,  there  is  nothing  I  do  not  think 
that  anybody  who  is  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  read 
that  would  indicate  that  the  threat 
has  diminished,  that  the  Soviets  have 
become  non-Marxist-Leninist  in  their 
ideology,  that  have  become  more 
Moscow-oriented  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  so  covetous  of  different  areas 
of  the  world. 

In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  some  statistics  and, 
of  course,  some  people  can  say  statis- 
tics can  do  anything.  I  defy  you  to 
bring  up  statistics  that  really  undo  the 
statistics  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  ca- 
pabilities versus  United  States  capa- 
bilities, the  ones  I  am  going  to  read. 

From  1974  to  1985,  the  Soviets  built, 
that  is  fielded,  not  just  doing  a  little 
research— not  just  drawing  papier- 
mache  reproductions  of  hardware- 
built  and  deployed  3  times  as  many 
strategic  missiles  as  the  United  States, 
10  times  as  many  surface-to-air-mis- 
siles as  the  United  States,  50  times  as 
many  bombers,  strategic  bombers  as 
the  United  States.  That  is  not  five 
more  or  two  more;  50  times  as  many. 
Two  times  as  many  combat  fighters  as 
the  United  States,  three  times  as 
many  military  helicopters  as  the 
United  States,  twice  as  many  military 
submarines  as  the  United  States,  ten 
times  as  many  artillery  pieces  as  the 
United  States. 

Also,  from  a  strategic  area  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  mind  that  there  is 
not  parity  in  many  areas  and  particu- 
larly this  area.  The  Soviets  have  in 
their  strategic  arsenals  twice  the  de- 
structive power,  that  is  twice  the  yield, 
twice  the  megatonnage  as  does  the 
United  States  in  our  strategic  arsenal. 

That,  I  think,  should  be  an  issue  in 
Geneva.  I  cannot  imagine  the  United 
States  wanting  to  negotiate  an  arms 
control  agreement  giving  the  Soviet 
Union  twice  the  yield,  the  destructive 
power  in  their  arsenal  as  the  United 
States. 

They  also  have  four  times  the 
throw-weight  in  their  strategic  arsenal 
than  the  United  States,  4  times  the  de- 
livery capability  in  their  strategic  arse- 
nal than  the  United  States  has  in  our 
strategic  arsenal. 

Those  are  important  numbers  to 
keep  in  mind.  In  the  past  5  years  even 
with  the  Ronald  Reagan  buildup,  if 
you  want  to  call  it  that,  the  Soviets 
have  produced  twice  as  many  fighter 
aircraft  than  the  United  States,  four 
times  as  many  helicopters  as  the 
United  States,  5  times  as  many  artil- 
lery pieces  than  the  United  States.  12 
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times  as  many  ballistic  missiles  as  the 
United  States,  and  50  times  as  many 
bombers  as  the  United  States. 

In  1985  the  Soviets  produced  100 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  we 
none;  100  sea-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles, we  74;  twice  the  number  of  sub- 
marines that  launch  ballistic  missiles 
than  the  United  States;  20  interconti- 
nental bombers,  the  United  States  2; 
700  combat  aircraft,  the  United  States 
320;  2,700  tanks,  the  United  States 
half  that;  2,500  infantry  combat  vehi- 
cles, the  United  States  655. 

Now,  that  is  the  threat.  I  ask  the 
question,  is  that  less?  Is  it  diminished? 
Is  it  smaller  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  5 
years,  8  years  ago? 

Simply,  it  is  not. 

Very  quickly,  in  my  last  remaining 
60  seconds:  I  would  like  to  spend  noth- 
ing for  defense;  I  would  like  to  spend 
just  as  much  as  we  simply  have  to  pro- 
tect ourselves,  to  deter  conflict  and 
preserve  our  lives,  our  freedom,  and 
our  country. 

It  is  important  as  well  to  keep  in 
mind  that  Ike  Eisenhower  in  1961,  I 
believe  it  was,  made  the  statement 
that  we  have  to  be  careful  of  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex.  People  will 
say.  "Since  then  we  have  really  done 
it." 

The  United  States  is  spending  45 
percent  less  of  our  wealth  on  defend- 
ing America  than  we  did  when  Eisen- 
hower made  that  warning. 

So  in  essence,  we  followed  his  warn- 
ing. In  the  1960's  we  were  spending 
about  9  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  on  defense,  about  6V^  to  7  per- 
cent today;  about  50  percent  then  of 
Federal  spending  was  on  defense,  that 
is  down  to  about  30  to  33  percent 
today. 

D  1440 

So  during  this  debate,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  those  statistics, 
and  remember  that  we  have  an  awe- 
some responsibility.  The  responsibility 
is  to  answer  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er in  competition  with  the  totalitarian 
regime  that  does  not  have  a  free  press, 
that  does  not  have  a  Congress,  that 
does  not  have  a  Senate,  can  a  free  soci- 
ety do  those  things  necessary  to  pro- 
tect itself  and  to  protect  freedom? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
follow  outstanding  speakers  like  the 
one  I  just  heard,  and  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  a  desire  to  have  a  strong- 
er national  defense.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
serve  on  some  of  the  subcommittees 
with  the  gentleman,  a  very  thoughtful 
person. 

It  certainly  is  true  that  we  need  a 
stronger  national  defense.  The  only 
difference   occurs   as   to  where   that 


money  should  be  placed  and  what 
strengths  should  be  given.  I  agree  with 
the  basic  statistics  the  gentleman 
cited.  I  do  feel  we  have  a  tremendous 
redundancy  in  nuclear  weapons,  and 
that  we  should  channel  some  of  this 
money  into  conventional  weapons 
where  I  think  we  are  much  more  in 
danger. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4428,  as  amend- 
ed, would  authorize  $9,153.9  million 
for  the  construction  of  15  ships  and 
the  conversion  of  2  ships.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  construction  of 
four  Los  Angeles-c\?iss  attack  subma- 
rines, three  Ticonderoga-class  cruisers, 
two  Arleigh  Burke-class  guided  missile 
destroyers,  two  SURTASS  surveillance 
ships,  two  modern  fleet  oilers,  one  fast 
combat  support  ship,  and  one  oceano- 
graphic  research  ship.  The  bill  would 
also  authorize  the  conversion  of  two 
crane  ships. 

As  compared  to  the  President's  re- 
quest, the  bill  would  authorize  $1,892.3 
million  less  than  the  $11,046.2  million 
requested.  The  committee  action  in 
recommending  authorization  for  Navy 
shipbuilding  was  constrained  by  the 
budget  resolution  which  provided  $292 
billion  for  the  national  defense  func- 
tion, a  reduction  of  $28  billion  from 
the  President's  request  and  a  decision 
to  avoid  large  reductions  in  the  fund- 
ing for  military  personnel  and  readi- 
ness related  accounts.  As  a  result,  the 
funding  for  shipbuilding  was  cut  by 
more  than  17  percent. 

Ships  that  were  requested  by  the 
President  but  not  included  in  the  rec- 
ommended authorization  are  a  Trident 
ballistic  missile  submarine,  four  mine- 
sweepers that  were  deleted  because  of 
difficulties  in  the  program,  a  destroy- 
er, a  SURTASS  surveillance  ship,  and 
the  conversion  of  one  oiler. 

The  committee  faced  difficult  deci- 
sions in  deciding  how  a  cut  of  nearly 
$1.9  billion  could  be  implemented 
while  minimizing  the  impact  of  the  na- 
tional defense.  The  decision  to  recom- 
mend that  the  requested  authorization 
for  the  14th  Trident  submarine  be 
denied  was  carefully  considered  in 
light  of  the  many  important  defense 
missions  that  are  conducted  by  the 
Navy.  The  committee  decision  to 
delete  the  Trident  was  heavily  influ- 
enced by  three  factors: 

First.  Because  of  SALT  II  limita- 
tions on  numbers  of  strategic  systems, 
Poseidon  ballistic  missile  submarines 
are  presently  being  retired  even 
though  they  are  still  militarily  useful. 
The  committee  recognized  that  an  ad- 
ditional Trident  submarine  would  only 
exacerbate  that  situation. 

Second.  The  Navy  is  critically  short 
of  modem  surface  combatants  that 
would  be  required  to  support  the  sea 
lines  of  communication  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  during  a 
NATO  war.  A  decision  to  authorize  a 
Trident  submarine  this  year  within 
the  imposed  budget  limitations  would 


have  required  the  reduction  of  at  least 
two  other  ships.  The  ships  that  would 
have  been  displaced  would  have  in- 
cluded surface  combatants  and/or 
attack  submarines.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee's judgment  that  such  reductions 
would  have  a  greater  impact  on  the 
national  defense  than  the  deletion  of  a 
Trident  submarine. 

Third.  The  Navy  is  presently  seeking 
to  bring  a  second  shipbuilder  into  the 
construction  of  Trident  submarines  to 
gain  the  benefits  of  competition.  The 
Navy  will  not  be  able  to  offer  the  ship 
for  competitive  procurement  until 
fiscal  year  1988.  The  deferral  of  the 
Trident  submarine  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1987  may  allow  the  opportunity 
for  the  forces  of  competition  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  the  vessel  next  year. 

The  committee  recommendation 
would  also  restructure  the  procure- 
ment of  Aegis  cruisers  and  destroyers. 
In  1982  the  Navy  brought  a  second 
shipbuilder  into  the  construction  pro- 
gram for  Aegis  cruisers.  The  existence 
of  competition  in  the  Aegis  cruiser 
program  has  been  reported  to  result  in 
significant  savings  in  acquisition  costs. 
The  President's  budget  request  includ- 
ed only  two  cruisers— a  number  that 
would  effectively  end  the  competition 
for  the  construction  of  these  ships. 
The  President's  budget  also  included 
three  Aegis-equipped  destroyers— even 
though  the  first  ship  of  that  class  is 
only  now  beginning  construction,  and 
there  is  only  one  builder.  In  order  that 
competition  may  be  maintained  in  the 
Aegis  cruiser  program,  the  committee 
recommends  that  authorization  be 
provided  for  three  cruisers  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  In  order  to  stay  within 
budget  constraints  and  consistent  with 
the  construction  status  of  the  destroy- 
er program,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  budget  request  for 
three  destroyers  be  reduced  to  two 
ships  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  committee 
recommendations  for  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  management  and  oper- 
ation of  the  national  strategic  stock- 
pile. 

For  the  past  40  years,  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  has  been  to 
maintain  a  national  defense  stockpile. 
The  purpose  of  the  stockpile  is  to  pro- 
vide materials  to  supply  the  military, 
industrial,  and  essential  civilian  needs 
for  national  defense  purposes  and  to 
preclude  a  dangerous  and  costly  de- 
pendence by  the  United  States  on  for- 
eign sources  for  supplies  of  such  mate- 
rials in  times  of  national  emergency. 

Current  national  defense  stockpile 
policy  originated  out  of  the  experi- 
ences of  World  War  I.  World  War  II. 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 

On  July  8.  1985,  the  administration 
proposed  a  new  national  defense  stock- 
pile policy,  including  the  sale  of  $2.5 
billion  of  strategic  assets  and  the  re- 
duction of  stockpile  goals  from  $16  bil- 


lion—May 1985  prices— to  $6.6  billion. 
Materials  proposed  for  sale  included 
chromium,  cobalt,  manganese,  and 
platinum,  all  of  which  are  primarily 
supplied  by  South  Africa  or  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  response  to  the  committee's  re- 
quest for  an  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
posed policy,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  their  letter  of  June  6.  1986. 
concluded  that  the  study  conducted  by 
the  National  Security  Council  was  not 
based  on  sound  national  security  plan- 
ning assumptions.  The  GAO  letter 
stated: 

Thus,  while  our  conclusion  is  qualified  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  completed  our  analy- 
ses and  still  require  additional  data  from 
NSC  and  the  agencies  to  do  so,  our  prelimi- 
nary assessment  is  that  the  NSC  study  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  set- 
ting stockpile  goals  or  as  a  basis  for  other 
U.S.  mobilization  planning. 

During  the  past  2  fiscal  years,  the 
administration  has  completely  ignored 
congressional  direction  regarding 
stockpiles.  The  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
proposal  to  transfer  moneys  from  the 
national  defense  stockpile  transaction 
fund  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  an  example  of  such  disregard. 
Such  a  transfer  would  evade  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Stock  Piling  Act  which  pro- 
hibits the  disposal  of  material  from 
the  stockpile  if  the  disposal  would 
result  in  an  unobligated  balance  in  the 
stockpile  transaction  fund  in  excess  of 
$250  million.  The  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  dispose  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  materials  from  the  stockpile  is 
another  example. 

How  stockpile  goals  are  developed 
within  the  executive  branch  is  unclear, 
as  is  the  basis  for  executive  decisions 
that  are  made  under  existing  law  for 
the  operation  of  the  stockpile  and 
which  affect  the  quantity,  quality,  or 
form  of  materials  to  be  included  in  the 
stockpile. 

As  a  result,  it  is  clear  that  steps 
must  be  taken  to  bring  about  stability 
and  rationality  to  the  stockpile  pro- 
gram. To  that  end  H.R.  4428  includes 
legislation  that  would  establish  stock- 
pile levels  in  law.  This  would  alleviate 
the  manipulation  of  those  levels  for 
economic,  budgetary,  or  any  other 
reason  and  prevent  the  purchase  of 
unneeded  materials  due  to  pressure 
from  producers  or  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  the  stockpile  program 
should  be  consolidated  imder  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  rectify  the 
long  recognized  management  deficien- 
cies and  has  included  legislation  to 
achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion, since  it  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  my  preceding  remarks,  that  I  cer- 
tainly strongly  favor  the  idea  of  cut- 
ting down  on  the  proposed  SDI  fund- 


ing, not  because  it  is  not  worthy,  but 
because  there  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  in  my  amendment  which  I 
introduced,  for  what  is  needed  to  be 
done  this  year. 

There  is  no  need  to  flood  this  pro- 
gram with  money.  We  are  in  short 
supply  with  regard  to  money  for  con- 
ventional weapons.  We  are  in  a  very 
long  supply  with  regard  to  even  re- 
search in  SDI.  So  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  cut  that  down  to  $3.1 
billion.  That  is  not  a  very  deep  cut,  a 
less  than  $1  billion  cut,  from  the  com- 
mittee's amount  of  money,  a  very  sub- 
stantial reduction,  however,  from  the 
overall  request. 

Next  I  will  be  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  back  on  some  of  the  MX 
funds  to  make  some  of  those  funds 
available  for  conventional  weaponry 
instead. 

Finally.  I  have  introduced  in  the 
committee,  but  not  accepted  there,  an 
excess  funds  amendment.  I  may  not 
offer  this  particular  amendment,  be- 
cause it  may  be  adjusted  otherwise  in 
the  bill.  When  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment in  the  committee,  I  was  told  to 
put  forth  a  freestanding  bill,  which  I 
have  done.  But  I  read  in  the  press  that 
perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee will  offer  an  excess  funding 
amendment  too.  Therefore,  I  expect  to 
offer  mine  also,  which  I  think  will 
close  off  this  $40  billion  or  whatever  it 
is  that  is  supposed  to  be  floating 
around  that  ought  to  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  have  ad- 
dressed primarily  the  naval  functions 
in  this  bill  and  I  would  like  to  bring  at- 
tention to  the  committee  to  the  things 
that  I  have  also  discussed,  the  amend- 
ments which  I  personally  will  be  offer- 
ing. 
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Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spence]. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4428,  the  fiscal  year  1987  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill, 
and  will  address  primarily  those  as- 
pects of  the  bill  related  to  seapower.  A 
recent  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  magazine  summed  up  the 
President's  5-year  naval  recovery  pro- 
gram rather  well:  the  cover  reads, 
"Tough  New  Navy."  The  lead  story 
headline  says,  "Rust  to  Riches:  The 
Navy  is  Back." 

This  recent  article  sums  up  what 
those  of  us,  who  have  been  working 
for  many  years  to  improve  the  Navy, 
already  know:  that  the  U.S.  Navy  has 
enjoyed  a  rejuvenation  over  the  past  5 
years  that  has  paid  great  dividends  in 
the  quality  of  our  people,  the  readi- 
ness of  our  equipment,  and  the  numer- 
ical growth  of  the  fleet  toward  the 
600-ship  Navy. 


The  press  has  been  full  of  accoimts 
of  where  the  Navy  has  been  this  year: 
supporting  operations  at  the  South 
Pole,  fighting  terrorism  in  the  air  over 
the  Mediterranean,  and  exploring  2V4 
miles  beneath  the  ocean  surface  on 
the  wreck  of  the  Titanic. 

But  nowhere  has  our  Nation's  in- 
vestment in  a  strong  Navy  and  mari- 
time superiority  paid  off  more  this 
year  than  last  April  in  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra  and  over  Tripoli  and  Benghazi. 
Here  the  skill  and  bravery  of  our 
pilots,  the  readiness  of  their  aircraft 
and  ships,  and  careful  planning  and 
mission  execution  helped  to  put  the 
world's  terrorists  on  notice  that  terror- 
ism would  not  be  tolerated  by  free 
people. 

The  President  and  the  Congress 
have  worked  together  to  bring  the 
Navy  back  from  the  doldrums  of  the 
1970's  to  the  position  of  strength  it 
enjoys  today.  We  have  provided 
enough  support  to  reach  a  600-ship 
Navy  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  and 
funded  the  spare  parts  and  personnel 
initiatives  to  keep  this  growing  fleet 
from  becoming  a  hollow  fleet. 

But  we  now  seem  to  be  at  a  cross- 
roads as  we  try  to  keep  this  momen- 
tum going.  The  bill  before  us  today 
would  cut  nearly  9  percent  from  the 
President's  national  defense  request, 
and  more  than  10  percent  from  the 
Navy's  procurement  budget.  The  com- 
mittee's shipbuilding  recommendation 
would  trim  the  President's  request  by 
over  $1.8  billion,  nearly  17  percent.  So 
at  best,  the  17  ships  in  the  committee 
bill  are  a  bare  minimum  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  maritime  superiority  our 
country  needs  for  its  survival. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  specifics  of 
the  committee's  shipbuUding  recom- 
mendation. The  recommended  pro- 
gram includes  three  ricondcro<;a-class 
Aegis  cruisers;  two  Arleigh  Burke-class 
guided  missile  destroyers;  four  Los  An- 
geles-cl&ss  nuclear  attack  submarines; 
long-lead  funds  for  the  next  genera- 
tion attack  submarine,  the  Seawolf- 
class;  a  fast  combat  support  ship;  and 
seven  other  support  ships  of  various 
types. 

The  Ticonderoga-cXzss  guided  missile 
cruisers,  with  their  Aegis  weapon  sys- 
tems, continue  to  perform  well  above 
expectations;  they  are  truly  a  revolu- 
tionary step  in  naval  warfare.  No- 
where was  this  more  in  evidence  than 
in  the  Libyan  antiterrorist  raid  in 
April  of  this  year.  Aegis  cruisers  pro- 
vided a  picture  of  the  aerial  situation 
of  unprecedented  clarity  and  preci- 
sion, contributing  tremendously  to  the 
overall  success  of  the  operation.  In 
recommending  three  of  these  ships 
this  year  the  committee  also  seeks  to 
continue  the  benefits  of  competitive 
procurement  in  this  program  that 
have  continued  to  drive  the  cost  of 
these  ships  down,  year  by  year. 
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The  committee  bill  also  recommends 
two  Arleigh  Burke-c\ajss  guided  missile 
destroyers.  Also  equipped  with  the 
Aegis  system,  these  smaller,  more  ver- 
satile and  less  expensive  ships  will  re- 
place older  destroyers  that  are  reach- 
ing the  end  of  their  planned  lifetimes. 
With  two  of  these  ships  in  the  bill  the 
Navy  can  begin  the  competitive  pro- 
curement process  for  these  ships  that 
will  ultimately  keep  their  cost  down. 

The  four  Los  Angeles-class  SSN-688 
attack  submarines  in  the  committee 
bill  are  a  vital  step  in  reaching  the 
Navy's  force  goal  of  100  nuclear  attack 
submarines  by  1990.  The  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  outbuild  us  in  nuclear 
submarines  at  the  rate  of  3  to  1;  they 
are  also  getting  better  at  incorporating 
the  technologies  that  have  traditional- 
ly given  the  United  States  an  adge  in 
submarine  warfare.  The  ships  in  this 
year's  bill  will  do  three  things  to  re- 
dress this  situation:  First,  they  will 
help  to  make  up  for  the  dangerously 
low  attack  submarine  building  rate  of 
the  late  1970's;  second,  they  will  incor- 
porate a  series  of  modifications  to  the 
ships'  earlier  design  that  will  make 
them  the  world's  quietest  nuclear  sub- 
marines, capable  of  performing  multi- 
ple missions  in  a  superb  manner;  and 
third,  they  will  provide  an  orderly 
transition  in  both  numbers  and  tech- 
nology to  the  next  generation  of 
attack  submarine,  the  Seawolf. 

The  committee  bill  would  also  au- 
thorize the  initial  procurement  of 
components  for  the  Seawolf  attack 
submarine.  Seawolf  will  be  a  quantum 
leap  from  the  current  generations  of 
nuclear  submarines,  both  United 
States  and  Soviet.  It  will  be  capable  of 
sustained  quiet  tactical  operations  at 
faster  speeds  than  any  submarine  in 
the  world.  It  will  also  be  able  to  store 
and  deliver  a  larger  number  of  a  wider 
variety  of  weapons  than  any  oper- 
ational submarine  today. 

Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
committee  bill  authorizes  a  fast 
combat  support  ship,  the  first  in  many 
years.  This  type  of  ship  is  vitally 
needed  to  supply  our  carrier  battle 
groups  at  sea,  and  will  help  to  redress 
a  shortfall  that  could  ultimately 
hinder  our  ability  to  operate  our  Navy 
worldwide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee's shipbuilding  recommendations 
strike  a  proper  balance  within  the 
tough  fiscal  constraints  of  the  budget 
resolution.  We  can't  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  continue  to 
expand  and  improve  their  fleet,  out- 
building us  in  surface  combatants  and 
submarines  consistently,  year  after 
year.  The  Soviets  have  obviously  de- 
cided that  they  are  willing  to  spend 
whatever  is  necessary  to  gain  leverage 
over  the  United  States  at  sea. 

But  added  to  our  previous  gains,  this 
year's  bill  will  help  the  United  States 
to  regain  control  of  the  seas.  I  strongly 


urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  and  I  would  like  to 
make  some  brief  remarks  on  an 
amendment  which  I  expect  to  offer  to- 
morrow to  the  military  authorization 
bill. 

The  amendment  addresses  the  most 
revolutionary  reform  of  the  Defense 
Department  structure  since  the  De- 
fense Department  was  created  follow- 
ing World  War  II.  I  should  add  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
has  been  laboring  on  defense  reform 
now  during  the  past  three  Congresses 
and  last  year  we  passed,  by  a  substan- 
tial margin,  a  bill  reforming  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  has  been  pretty 
much  adopted  in  the  Senate  reauthor- 
ization bill  passed  earlier  this  year. 
Our  committee  has  held  numerous 
hearings  on  the  subject  and  has  heard 
from  109  different  witnesses  in  33  days 
of  hearings  and  have  accumulated 
better  than  2,000  pages  of  testimony 
on  this  subject.  Our  bill  makes  a 
number  of  landmark  changes  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  Pentagon  would 
function  and  goes  far  beyond  the  bill 
recently  enacted  on  a  unanimous  vote 
in  the  other  body. 

Senators  Goldwater  from  Arizona 
and  NuNN  from  Georgia  deserve  con- 
siderable credit  for  the  strong  congres- 
sional backing  they  have  provided  on 
the  Senate  side  and  our  bill  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  Goldwater/Nunn 
reform  package.  Likewise,  the  Packard 
Commission  deserves  substantial 
credit  for  their  strong  support  on 
reform  legislation. 

The  theme  of  our  bill  is  to  provide 
more  authority  for  those  elements  of 
the  military  responsible  for  actually 
fighting  a  war  and  we  are  confident 
that  our  legislation  serves  to  place  na- 
tional security  over  the  interests  of 
the  individual  services. 

Three  of  the  many  significant 
changes  contained  in  the  bill  are: 

First,  the  development  of  a  joint  spe- 
ciality: For  the  first  time  in  history, 
officers  would  be  specifically  selected 
and  trained  to  serve  in  assignments 
that  deal  with  joint,  multiservice  oper- 
ations. The  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee took  testimony  showing  that  many 
officers  working  in  joint  assignments 
have  been  pressured  to  make  decisions 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  their  own 
service.  The  legislation  would  insulate 
joint  officers  from  such  service  pres- 
sure by  giving  joint  officers  and  the 
chairman  of  the  JCS  a  say  in  such 
things  as  promotions. 

The  amendment  would  also  increase 
the  authority  of  the  CINC's.  Incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seem,  the  officers  who 
would  command  troops  in  a  war  have 


limited  authority  now  to  hire  and  fire 
their  subordinates,  organize  their  com- 
mands as  they  see  fit,  specify  the 
chain  of  command  under  them,  or 
even  employ  subordinate  forces  as 
they  feel  best.  These  are  the  com- 
manders in  chief  [CINC's]  of  the  10 
unified  and  specified  commands— for 
example,  the  Atlantic  Command,  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Command.  For  decades,  these  10 
CINC's  have  been  the  men  tasked  with 
actually  fighting  a  war.  The  service 
chiefs  are  charged  with  recruiting, 
training,  and  equipping  forces,  but 
have  not  commanded  forces  since  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  created  in 
1947.  The  bill  gives  the  CINC's  full 
command,  as  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower recommended  30  years  ago,  and 
in  doing  so  gives  the  CINC's  authority 
commensurate  with  the  vast  responsi- 
bilities. 

Our  amendment  would  also  consoli- 
date the  military  and  civilian  staffs  of 
each  service:  The  bill  would  end  the 
often  duplicative  civilian  and  military 
bureaucracies  and  require  a  15-percent 
cut  in  headquarters  personnel  upon 
consolidation.  Each  service  now  has  a 
staff  under  the  civilian  secretary  and 
another  staff  under  the  military  chief 
of  staff.  The  bill  provides  for  a  single 
staff.  Where  there  is  now  a  civilian  as- 
sistant secretary  for  manpower  and  a 
military  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  per- 
sonnel, the  bill  would  allow  only  one 
manpower  office.  The  secretary  would 
retain  civilian  control  as  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee 
has  labored  long  and  hard  over  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment which  we  will  offer  tomorrow.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  this  legislation 
would  increase  the  authority  of  those 
combat  commanders  in  the  field  of  the 
10  unified  and  specified  commands 
who  would  have  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility of  conducting  military  oper- 
ations in  the  event  we  go  to  war.  Now 
when  you  strengthen  that  individual— 
that  commander  in  chief,  the  addition- 
al authority  that  you  give  him  obvi- 
ously has  to  come  from  a  higher 
source  and  for  that  reason  I  must  tell 
you  in  all  honesty  that  many  of  the 
admirals  and  generals  in  the  Pentagon 
object  to  some  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  legislation.  But  the  bill 
is  not  my  bill,  but  is  the  consensus  of 
the  testimony  we  have  taken  from 
former  secretarys  of  defense,  national 
security  advisers,  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  field  com- 
manders who  strongly  advocate  the 
changes  we  are  suggesting. 

I  have  made  every  attempt  to  work 
with  our  friends  in  the  Pentagon  at 
the  very  highest  levels  and  as  one 
whose  service  in  the  Congress  has 
been  marked  by  supporting  a  strong 
defense,  I  regret  that  we  have  differ- 
ences and  there  will  no  doubt  be  ef- 


forts made  to  weaken  the  bill,  which  I 
hope  the  House  will  reject. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  time  afford- 
ed me  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
tomorrow  and  I  earnestly  and  sincere- 
ly solicit  your  support  in  passage  of 
same. 

D  1500 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  year  we  are 
going  to  have  a  very  interesting  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  a  bill  which  is  fiscally 
responsible,  which  reduces  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war,  which  provides  us  with  a 
mighty  defense,  and  which  reflects  the 
beliefs  and  desires  of  the  people 
beyond  the  Pentagon. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  a  number  of 
excellent  features,  but  it  spends  too 
much  money  on  unproven  hardware 
and  does  not  address  the  single  most 
important  national  defense  issue- 
arms  control. 

A  number  of  members,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  have  been 
working  to  develop  sound  amendments 
which  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  people 
beyond  the  Pentagon.  Who  are  these 
people? 

They  are  enlisted  soldiers  with  ele- 
mentary schoolchildren  in  Germany 
who  do  not  want  to  be  ordered  home 
In  the  middle  of  the  school  year  to 
save  money  which  can  then  be  put 
into  an  SDI  contractors  pocket. 

They  are  church  goers  in  Denver 
who  cannot  understand  why  President 
Reagan  refuses  to  join  the  Soviet  mor- 
atorium on  nuclear  weapons  testing 
and  seems  eager  to  abandon  the  two 
arms  control  agreements  which  have 
already  been  negotiated. 

They  are  retirees  who  do  not  want 
their  Social  Security  benefits  slashed 
to  reduce  the  gapping  Federal  defict 
which  is  caused  by  profligate  defense 
spending. 

They  are  hard-working,  tax-paying 
Americans  who  get  angry  when  they 
see  their  money  being  stolen  by  greedy 
and  dishonest  defense  contractors, 
who  the  Pentagon  is  not  interested  in 
patrolling. 

They  are  freedom-loving  Americans 
who  do  not  understand  why  their  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  cozy  up  with  the 
racist  government  in  South  Africa. 

Amendments  will  be  offered  to  ad- 
dress the  concerns  of  these  people 
beyond  the  Pentagon.  And.  if  we  meet 
those  concerns,  we  will  have  a  defense 
bill  of  which  all  Americans  can  be 
proud.  We  will  have  served  the  people 
in  our  districts,  rather  than  the  people 
in  the  Pentagon. 


Perhaps  the  most  important  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  is  one  to  prohibit 
American  testing  of  nuclear  devices 
above  1  kiloton  in  yield  during  calen- 
dar year  1987  if  the  Soviets  do  not  test 
and  permit  us  to  place  seismic  moni- 
toring stations  on  Soviet  soil.  This 
amendment  will  establish  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  nuclear  testing  morato- 
rium. We  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
Soviet  cheating  because  we  will  have 
accurate  monitors  near  Soviet  testing 
facilities.  And.  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  Soviets  leapfrogging 
our  sizable  lead  in  weapons  technolo- 
gy, because  the  Soviets  have  not  been 
testing  for  the  last  year. 

Another  important  arms  control 
amendment  would  require  the  United 
States  to  continue  living  under  the 
SALT  II  regime,  which  we  have  been 
following  for  the  past  8  years.  While 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
forced  President  Carter  to  withdraw 
the  treaty  from  Senate  consideration, 
the  United  States  has  been  well  served 
by  compliance  with  the  limitations 
contained  in  SALT  II.  The  President's 
decision  to  repudiate  SALT  II  is  pro- 
vocative and  counterproductive  to 
American  interests.  We  must  set 
American  policy  aright. 

An  amendment  will  be  offered  and 
should  be  adopted  to  restore  this  bill 
to  appropriate  spending  levels.  The 
budget  resolution  was  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  congressional  numbers  cooking. 
The  budget  conferees  set  budget  au- 
thority high,  to  look  strong  on  de- 
fense, and  set  outlays  low,  to  reduce 
the  deficit  pursuant  to  Gramm- 
Rudman.  The  majority  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  doesn't  seem 
to  know  how  to  say  no  to  the  Penta- 
gon, voted  to  mark  up  the  bill  to  the 
inflated  budget  authority  level,  pro- 
ducing actual  spending  of  $7  to  $10  bil- 
lion higher  than  contemplated  in  the 
budget  resolution.  This  bill,  more  than 
any  other,  may  determine  whether  se- 
questration occurs  next  month.  If  we 
adopt  the  Aspin-McCurdy-Spratt 
amendment  to  reduce  outlays  to  $279 
billion,  we  can  have  a  strong  national 
defense  and  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman 
targets  at  the  same  time. 

Another  key  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Dellums.  It  will  prohibit 
the  Department  of  Defense  from 
doing  business  with  any  firm  which 
does  business  with  South  Africa.  In  a 
free  enterprise  system,  we  should  not 
tell  companies  with  whom  they  can 
and  cannot  do  business.  But,  it  is  per- 
fectly appropriate  for  us  to  tell  a  com- 
pany that  it  has  to  choose:  either  do 
business  with  the  fascist  regime  of 
South  Africa  or  do  business  with  the 
United  States  Defense  Department. 

I  will  be  offering  an  amendment  to 
restore  about  one-half  of  the  $600  mil- 
lion in  cuts  made  to  the  budget  for 
permanent   changes   in   duty   station 


[PCS]  moves.  I  think  everybody  now 
thinks  we  went  too  far  in  bleeding  this 
account  for  savings.  My  amendment  is 
not  a  transfer  amendment,  because  I 
want  the  issue  to  be  solely  the  need 
for  adequate  funding  of  PCS  moves.  I 
believe  that  the  House  wiU  trim  the 
SDI  Program  and  other  programs; 
hence,  there  will  be  adequate  funds 
made  available  to  fund  this  restora- 
tion. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  number  of  key 
amendments  which  the  House  should 
adopt.  Let  me  talk  about  some  good 
features  of  the  bill  as  reported.  The 
conunittee  slashed  the  chemical  weap- 
ons request  by  56  percent.  I  hope  the 
remainder  will  be  taken  out  on  the 
floor.  Similarly,  the  committee  cut  the 
President's  strategic  defense  initiative 
by  29  percent.  Again,  a  further  cut  on 
the  floor  is  likely  and  desirable. 

The  committee  bill  held  the  readi- 
ness and  persormel  accounts  relatively 
immune  from  the  budget  knife.  The 
small  cut  in  operations  and  mainte- 
nance can  be  made  up  from  the  re- 
duced world  price  of  oil.  In  i>ersonnel, 
the  committee  provided  a  3-percent 
pay  raise  in  January.  I  hope  and 
expect  that  the  same  pay  raise  will  be 
provided  to  both  civilian  and  military 
people  this  year.  The  committee  bill 
continues  to  permit  DOD  to  operate  to 
a  budget,  without  the  sort  of  micro- 
management  personnel  ceilings  which 
used  to  exist.  It  is  fascinating  to  me 
that  those  who  cry  loudest  for  Gov- 
ernment to  act  like  the  private  sector 
insist  on  making  Government  ineffi- 
cient and  different  from  the  private 
sector  through  the  imposition  of  per- 
sonnel ceilings. 

The  committee  report  focuses  the 
attention  of  the  Pentagon  on  spouse 
employment,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  on  child  care  plans, 
and  on  relocation  assistance.  Each  of 
these  matters  is  of  high  importance  if 
we  are  going  to  retain  a  skilled  and 
motivated  cadre  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  small, 
yet  significant,  changes  in  the  package 
of  benefits  for  survivors  and  former 
spouses  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
services.  One  of  these  changes  con- 
forms the  age  termination  of  the  pen- 
sion cutoff  for  remarriage  to  the  civU 
service.  Now,  under  each  system,  re- 
marriage after  age  55  does  not  result 
in  loss  of  benefits. 

The  committee  bill  contains  an  im- 
portant title  on  procurement  reform. 
Contained  in  this  section  are  two 
strong  whistle-blower  protection  provi- 
sions, one  for  members  of  the  military 
and  one  for  employees  of  contractors. 
Both  are  based  on  the  notion  that  it  is 
the  employees  working  on  a  project 
who  know  best  whether  there  is  waste, 
fraud,  or  illegality.  As  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy,  these  sections  encourage 
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workers  to  come  forward  without  fear 
of  reprisal.  An  omnibus  amendment 
wiU  be  offered  to  this  title  by  Mr. 
Mavrottles.  In  a  number  of  ways,  this 
amendment  strengthens  the  procure- 
ment reforms  already  contained  in  the 
biU. 

I  wiU  be  offering  an  amendment  con- 
cerning troop  levels  abroad.  In  1982, 
there  was  vibrant  congressional  discus- 
sion over  whether  our  allies,  both 
NATO  partners  and  Japan,  were  con- 
tributing their  fair  share  to  the 
common  defense.  Since  that  time,  the 
contributions  of  our  allies  have  de- 
clined, our  allies  have  been  hesitant  in 
the  war  against  terrorism,  and  our 
budget  deficit  has  continued  to  mush- 
room. I  believe  it  is  time  to  raise  this 
issue  again.  I  am  not  talking  about 
abandoning  Europe  and  Japan. 
Rather,  I  do  not  believe  our  allies  will 
not  pull  their  own  weight  if  we  contin- 
ue to  do  all  the  pulling  for  them. 

The  House  may  this  year  have  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  pass  a 
strong,  reasonable,  risk  reducing  de- 
fense bill.  I  hope  we  will  do  so. 

D  1510 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  additional  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Darden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chaimrvan,  I  rise  today  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4428,  the  fiscal  year 
1987  Departrr>ent  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  want  to  compliment  each  of  my 
colleagues  wfK)  serve  on  the  committee  for  a 
job  well  done.  I  specificalty  want  to  commend 
the  chairman,  tf>e  ranking  minority  member, 
and  Vne  subcommittee  cfiairmen  wtx)  guided 
this  tNll  tfwough  the  committee. 

Tfits  bill  represents  a  long,  hard  effort  by  our 
committee.  We  began  writing  tfiis  legislation 
back  in  February,  wtien  hearings  by  sutxx>m- 
mittees  were  hekj  on  virtually  every  element 
and  cortcept  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  accepted  outright  most  of  tfie 
DOD's  requests,  txjt  we  also  made  significant 
cuts  in  areas  we  believed  not  critical  to  ttie 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

I  might  also  add  that  this  bill  has  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  our  committee.  No  mem- 
ber received  everything  he  or  she  wanted,  nor 
was  any  single  member  able  to  delete  pro- 
grams he  or  she  opposed.  This  legislation  is  a 
product  of  47  Members  of  Ckxigress  coming 
together  to  produce  the  t)est  available  product 
for  defending  our  Nation  at  an  affordable  cost 

\M.  Chairman,  most  of  my  time  was  spent  in 
service  on  ttie  Subcommittee  on  Research  and 
Development  Ttvs  subcommittee  reviewed 
more  than  900  R&D  programs,  incorporating 
almost  1,700  major  projects  and  ttK}usands 
more  minor  or>es.  The  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  recommended  auttioriza- 


tion  of  over  $35.7  billktn,  whk:h  is  more  than  six 
times  the  annual  budget  of  my  home  State  of 
Georgia,  65  percent  of  all  R&D  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  V't  times  the  Feder- 
al R&D  funding  for  health  and  energy,  com- 
bined. 

A  vigorous,  dynamic  military  research  and 
development  program  is  absolutely  vital  to  na- 
tional security.  However,  our  R&D  effort  today 
is  hamstrung  by  a  lack  of  coordination,  plan- 
ning, and  critical  evaluation,  resulting  in  the 
inefficient  use  of  increasingly  limited  funds. 

There  is  a  strong,  growing  public  perception 
in  this  country  that  military  R&D  is  one  area 
wtiere  top  return  is  not  being  obtained.  Mr. 
Cfiairman,  my  experience  as  a  memt>er  of  tf>e 
Research  and  Development  Subcommittee  has 
convinced  me  that  this  perception  is  correct. 

Tfie  bottom  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  Too 
many  programs  are  yielding  too  few  results — 
and  at  too  high  a  cost.  This  is  best  exemplified 
by  numerous  cases  of  program  duplication 
among  ttie  services. 

The  Research  and  Development  sutx;om- 
mittee  discovered  during  our  hearings  that 
there  are  currently  12  separate  programs  to 
develop  a  remotely  piloted  vehicle  [RPV],  fo- 
cusing on  missions  only  slightly  different  from 
each  other.  We  slKJuld  develop  one  RPV 
design,  then  modify  it  to  suit  specialized  mis- 
sions. H.R.  4288  deletes  all  funding  for  the 
most  controversial  of  these  programs  and  in- 
sists on  a  master  plan  for  the  entire  proposed 
family  of  RPV's. 

Arx5ther  area  of  concern  is  the  Navy's  pro- 
posed advanced  tactical  aircraft  [ATA]  and 
the  Air  Force's  advanced  tactical  fighter 
(ATF].  Although  the  former  has  an  air-to- 
ground  mission  and  the  latter  an  air-to-air  mis- 
sion, it  seems  logical  that  an  airfrarrie  and 
engine  design  suitable  for  both  could  t>e  de- 
veloped in  a  single,  less-costly  effort.  Our 
committee  strongly  supports  the  ATF/ATA 
menrorandum  of  understanding  by  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  for  the  cross  service  utiliza- 
tion of  ttiese  two  aircraft. 

Continuation  of  ongoing  research  efforts 
which  already  show  little  or  no  hope  of  suc- 
cess constitutes  another  drain  on  our  defense 
dollars.  Certainly,  all  research  carries  the  po- 
tential for  some  financial  loss;  the  quest  for 
knowledge  is  one  of  trial  and  error,  and  those 
errors  fiave  their  cost.  However,  each  ongoing 
R&D  project  should  be  more  closely  moni- 
tored by  Congress  to  ensure  that  it  retains  the 
potential  to  counter— at  a  reasonable  cost— 
ttie  threat  which  prompted  its  authorization.  If 
riot,  we  should  cut  our  losses  and  halt  the 
program  tiefore  valuable  funds  are  wasted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  legislation,  tfie  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee  has 
addressed  the  critical  problems  our  Nation  is 
facing  in  ttie  military  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts.  However,  it  is  crucial  that  we 
recognize  the  problems  we  experience  in  re- 
search and  development  spring  from  the  lack 
of  a  comprefiensive,  k)ng-range  policy  at  the 
Pentagon.  The  Department  of  Defense  re- 
fuses to  assign  priorities  among  tfie  multitude 
of  R&D  projects. 

Without  firm,  long-range  policies  and  prior- 
ities from  ttie  Pentagon.  Congress  is  forced  to 


micro-manage  defense  affairs.  The  Pentagon 
must  accept  its  responsibility  for  setting  prior- 
ities in  all  Defense  programs,  including  R&D. 
Ttien,  it  will  t>e  up  to  Congress  to  make  sure 
funds  are  provided  for  those  truly  vital  national 
security  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4428  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
a  bill  that  is  conscious  of  budgetary  concems. 
As  a  committee,  we  realized  that  full  funding 
was  not  possible  in  an  era  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  As  a  memt)er  who  has  sup- 
ported a  strong  national  defense  since  my 
election  to  Congress,  I  could  not  support  leg- 
islation that  is  fiscally  and  politically  unrealis- 
tic. This  t>ill,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
can  be  considered  to  weaken  our  defensive 
posture.  I  am  convinced  the  funding  levels  of 
H.R.  4428  will  meet  the  requirement  of  main- 
taining and  enhancing  our  defenses. 

Finally,  I  urge  each  Memt>er  to  sfiow  reluc- 
tance and  restraint  in  randomly  and  radically 
seeking  to  amend  this  bill.  Historically,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill  has 
t)een  the  vehicle  for  numerous  amendments 
that  literally  clutter  the  issue  of  national  secu- 
rity and  eventually  raise  the  cost  of  defending 
our  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  long-term  effect  on  the  stability  of  our  leg- 
islative process  before  jumping  to  support 
amendments  that  radically  alter  H.R.  4428. 

I  look  forward  to  a  lengthy  and  spirited 
debate  during  the  next  two  weeks  and  want  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  my  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss various  defense  issues  with  them  during 
the  upcoming  debate. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee  bill  as 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  take  a  moment  if  I 
may  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee  for  their  direction  and 
certainly  their  consideration  and  coop- 
eration with  other  members  in  the  de- 
lil}erations  on  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend,  since  I 
see  him  here  on  the  floor  today,  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Whitehurst],  who  has  always 
been,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  ardent 
and  outspoken  advocates  of  continuing 
to  improve  our  readiness  posture  of 
our  military  personnel  and  our  mili- 
tary forces.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  when 
he  retires  from  this  august  body,  and 
we  certainly  appreciate  his  efforts  and 
his  valuable  input  over  the  years. 

I  think  to  a  large  extent  this  bill  re- 
flects many  of  the  concems  and  provi- 
sions and  direction  that  Mr.  White- 
hurst has  advocated,  and  that  is.  we 
attempted  in  this  bill  to  establish  for, 
I  think,  one  of  the  first  times  the  rele- 
vant priorities  of  the  defense  budget 
and  the  defense  policy,  and  that  is,  we 
tried  to  protect  as  best  we  could  the 
operations  and  maintenance  accounts. 
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those  basic  readiness  issues,  and  the 
personnel  levels,  with  the  intent  of  en- 
suring that  what  hardware  is  there 
works,  and  what  people  are  there  are 
trained  and  qualified  and  prepared  to 
do  their  jobs. 

The  disappointment  that  I  have  had 
in  the  committee  process,  however, 
arose  not  from  the  establishment  of 
these  priorities,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  Budget  Conunittees  and  the 
budget  conference  reported  levels  to 
the  committee  that  I  think  are  incon- 
sistent. The  conference  report  gave  us 
a  budget  authority,  which  is  basically 
the  sticker  price  on  what  the  defense 
bill  is,  and  an  outlay  figure  which  do 
not  match.  The  $292  billion  budget  au- 
thority figure  corresponds  to  the  $279 
billion  figure  for  outlays,  that  money 
which  actually  can  be  spent  during  the 
year. 

Now  some  people,  our  constituents 
and  people  sitting  at  home,  may 
wonder  how  in  the  world  can  you  say 
that  we  are  only  going  to  spend  $279 
billion,  but  you  are  going  to  say  that 
you  have  the  authority  to  go  out  and 
buy  $292  billion  worth  of  hardware? 
That  is  a  good  question.  It  is  one  that 
I  think  this  body  has  to  come  to  grips 
with. 

In  the  environment  today  of 
Gramm-Rudman  we  have  to  consider 
the  outlays,  what  is  actually  going  to 
be  spent,  what  actual  tax  dollars  are 
going  to  be  consumed  in  this  budget. 
The  Budget  Committee  has  told  us 
that  it  has  to  be  $279.2  billion.  What 
we  have  continued  to  do  in  the  past  6 
years  is  to  have  an  increasing  amount 
of  investment  accounts  at  the  expense 
of  actual  outlays,  and  I  think  the  read- 
iness functions. 

There  will  be  an  amendment  offered 
on  the  floor  to  bring  the  levels  of  out- 
lays within  the  budget  levels,  within 
budget,  so  as  not  to  be  faced  with  an 
amendment  by  someone  not  on  the 
committee  who  would  try  to  cut  across 
the  board.  I  think  that  both  sides  are 
looking  at  amendments  and  substi- 
tutes, and  that  the  Members  should 
look  at  those  very  carefully. 
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I  would  hope  that  the  amendment 
that  is  adopted,  if  one  is  adopted, 
would  maintain  the  priorities  of  pro- 
tecting our  readiness  capabilities. 

When  the  Gramm-Rudman  hit  in 
March  the  sequestration,  many  of  our 
military  facilities,  such  as  mainte- 
nance facilities,  in  my  district  at 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  received  dra- 
matic and  drastic  cuts.  I  think  that  it 
affects  our  overall  military  standing 
and  capability  to  fight. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  in  this 
bill  that  I  believe  though  are  very  im- 
portant. I  believe  that  the  work  done 
by  the  Investigations  Sul>conunittee, 
chaired  by  the  able  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols],  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 


was  an  absolutely  incredible  piece  of 
legislation,  one  that  took  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  to  develop.  We 
had  a  numt>er  of  witnesses,  and  I 
think  that  the  final  product  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces 
of  legislation  to  come  out  of  this  body 
in  some  time. 

I  think  that  procurement  reform 
package  that  came  out  of  the  procure- 
ment panel,  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules], 
is  a  good  consensus  document,  one 
that  addresses  many  of  the  concems 
that  we  have  in  ensuring  that  we  get 
our  money's  worth  out  of  our  defense 
dollars. 

The  other  areas  that  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed are  in  two  priority  areas  for 
myself.  One  is  that  of  increasing  our 
airlift  capability.  I  notice  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter],  earlier  made  a 
comment  about  the  C-17  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCur- 
dy] has  expired. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Could  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton] 
yield  additional  time? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
could  just  give  the  gentleman  one 
more  minute. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Whitehurst]  have 
additional  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  White- 
hurst] has  yielded  back  his  time.  The 
gentleman  can  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  regain  some  of  that  time. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCur- 
dy] have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCurdy]  is  recognized  for  5  addition- 
al minutes. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Whitehurst]  for  his  consider- 
ation. 

As  to  the  C-17,  the  operators  in  the 
field,  the  men  and  women  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  ensuring  that  our  Na- 
tion's needs  are  met  through  airlift 
are  virtually  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  modernization  of  our  air- 
lift wings. 

Many  people  have  attacked  the  C-17 
based  upon  cost,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  annual  operations 
and  support  costs  for  the  C-17  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  current  fleet 
of  C-5-B's.  In  point  of  record,  the  C-17 
annual  cost  is  $49.3  million  to  operate 
that  aircraft,  based  on  the  estimate  in 


equal  training  per  crew  as  compared 
with  $70.8  million  for  the  C-5-B. 

Also,  since  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  having  an  airlift  base  in  my  district, 
and  becoming  familiar  with  the  needs 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command,  we  have  found  that  the 
operational  costs  of  the  C-5  have  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  the  projec- 
tions, in  all  honesty,  are  extremely 
high  and  I  think  they  are  going  to  put 
a  continued  crimch  on  our  operations 
budget  in  the  out  years. 

It  is  important  that  we  go  forward 
with  the  modernization  to  increase  the 
reliability  and  the  maintainability  and 
the  availability  of  airlift  in  the  future, 
which  I  think  is  provided  by  the  C-17. 
It  has  met  the  airlift  fleet  capabilities 
requirements  of  long  range.  It  is  an 
oversized  and  bulk  outsized  cargo  ca- 
pacity. It  has  on-off  loading  drive  ca- 
pability. It  can  land  in  a  small  area, 
small  airfield,  which  the  C-5  is  limited. 
It  can  make  aerial  delivery,  and  it  cer- 
tainly has  the  flexibility,  and  the 
combat  flexibility  to  do  the  job. 

I  think  the  committee  bill,  by  pro- 
tecting the  research  and  development 
moneys,  and  providing  some  procure- 
ment moneys  for  procurement  of  the 
C-17  was  a  wise  investment,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to 
handle  any  issues  regarding  that  on 
the  floor,  and  certainly  in  conference. 

The  other  two  issues  I  would  like  to 
address  very  quickly  are  that  of  the 
SDI  and  the  small  mobile  missile,  the 
small  mobile  missile  being  dubbed 
Midgetman. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  modernize  the  land  leg  base  of 
our  strategic  triad.  It  is  important  that 
we  have  a  land  leg.  I  think  it  provides 
the  flexibility.  It  has  certainly  met 
historical  tests  of  maintaining  our  de- 
terrent posture.  I  feel  that  the  Soviet 
price  to  knock  out  the  small  mobile 
missile  is  such  that  it  places  incredible 
burden  on  their  defense  budget  and 
needs,  and  that  the  mobility  and  flexi- 
bility of  this  missile  can  continue  to 
provide  a  stable  deterrent,  a  nuclear 
deterrent  to  the  future.  I  would  hope 
that  the  committee  would  continue 
and  the  House  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  small  mobile  missile,  which  I 
think  is  a  much  more  stable  system 
than  currently  in  the  inventory. 

The  last  conunent  I  would  make  is 
about  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 
Since  I  serve  on  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee,  we  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  imder  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Price],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  the 
ranking  minority  member,  in  looking 
at  the  SDI  requirements. 

The  administration  asked  for  a  con- 
siderable increase  this  year  in  SDI 
funding,  nearly  an  84-percent  increase. 
We  felt  on  the  subcommittee  that  that 
was  too  much  of  an  increase  in  1  year, 
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that  it  was  more  prudent  to  stretch 
that  fxmding  out  over  a  period  of  years 
and  to  provide  an  increase,  but  not  at 
the  level  that  the  administration  had 
requested. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  SDI  has 
a  role  to  play,  that  we  should  continue 
the  research  and  development  and  the 
limited  testing  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative.  I  think  the  administration 
has  had  a  change  of  position  over  the 
past  couple  of  years  since  its  an- 
nouncement and  is  looking  at  different 
options  other  than  just  population  de- 
fense. I  believe  that  the  SDI  has  very 
valuable  arms  control  possibilities. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Weaver]. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton]  and  the  ranking 
member,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Whitehurst],  both 
of  whom  I  hold  in  the  highest  respect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  bill  concerns  me 
more  that  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  than  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  Each  year  I 
study  its  provisions  carefully.  I  exam- 
ine our  Nation's  weaponry  and  de- 
fenses very  carefully. 

But  I  find  it  impossible  to  enter  into 
the  debate  in  terms  of  whether  40  or 
50  MX's  is  the  proper  number,  or 
whether  we  need  8  or  11  Trident  sub- 
marines when  one  Trident  submarine 
can  destroy  every  city  in  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  size  of  a  city  in  my  dis- 
trict, Springfield,  with  a  population  of 
40.000. 

I  feel  that  we  are,  based  on  good  in- 
tentions perhaps,  hurtling  toward  hol- 
ocaust, that  we  simply  must  stop  and 
understand  where  we  are  going. 
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So  not  wanting  to  debate  numbers,  I 
turned  to  the  last  Book  of  the  Bible, 
the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  St. 
John,  and  I  read  a  few  versus  from  its 
apocalyptic  writing,  because  these 
verses  struck  me  so  deeply. 

The  seven  angels  are  sounding  and 
we  are  with  the  third  angel,  chapter  8, 
verse  10: 

And  the  third  angel  sounded,  and  there 
fell  a  great  star  from  heaven,  burning  as  it 
were  a  lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part 
of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of 
waters: 

And  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  Worm- 
wood: And  the  third  part  of  the  waters 
became  wormwood:  and  many  men  died  of 
the  waters,  because  they  were  made  bitter. 

I  have  just  discovered  that  the  word 
wormwood  in  Russian  is  Chernobyl— 
the  name  of  the  town  in  which  the  nu- 
clear plant  exploded  and  spread  radio- 
activity throughout  the  world. 

So  I  went  on  to  read  further  verses 
in  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
St.  John,  and  I  read  this: 


And  the  fifth  angel  sounded,  and  I  saw  a 
star  fall  from  heaven  unto  the  earth:  and  to 
him  was  given  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit. 

And  he  opened  the  bottomless  pit:  and 
there  arose  a  smoke  out  of  the  pit,  as  the 
smoke  of  a  great  furnace:  and  the  sun  and 
the  air  were  darkened  by  reason  of  the 
smoke  of  the  pit. 

Now  we  know  now  that  a  nuclear 
war  would  cause  nuclear  winter;  dark- 
ening the  sky,  and  the  radioactivity 
throughout  the  world  could  cause 
people  to  die  slowly  and  in  great  pain. 
And  so  we  read  in  chapter  9,  verse  6: 
And  in  those  days  shall  men  seek  death, 
and  shall  not  find  it:  and  shall  desire  to  die. 
and  death  shall  flee  from  them. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Procurement  and 
Military  Nuclear  Systems,  it  is  also  a 
privilege  to  present  title  I  of  Division 
C  of  H.R.  4428.  This  title  contains  the 
fiscal  year  1987  authorization  of  seven 
Department  of  Energy  defense  pro- 
grams that  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  committee  is  recommending  an 
authorization  of  $7.6  billion  for  De- 
partment of  Energy  defense  programs, 
a  reduction  of  $540  million  from  the 
President's  request  of  $8.1  billion.  The 
recommended  authorization  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  $126  million  from 
the  authorization  enacted  last  year. 
The  reduction  of  $126  million  repre- 
sents a  5.7-percent  real  reduction  after 
adjustment  for  inflation  from  last 
year's  authorized  level. 

The  military  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  comprise  about 
2.5  percent  of  the  national  defense 
budget  and  provide  essential  elements 
of  the  defense  forces  of  the  Nation. 
The  cornerstone  of  defense  strategy 
continues  to  be  strong  nuclear  deter- 
rent forces  to  counterbalance  very 
substantial  numerical  superiority  of 
Soviet  forces.  All  aspects  of  the  devel- 
opment, construction,  testing,  and  re- 
tirement of  nuclear  weapons  is  funded 
within  this  relatively  small  component 
of  the  national  defense  budget.  In  ad- 
dition, the  development  of  naval  reac- 
tors that  power  the  strategic  and 
attack  submarines,  as  well  as  many 
surface  combatant  ships  of  the  Navy 
and  scientific  and  technical  capability 
for  verification  and  monitoring  arms 
control  agreements,  including  nuclear 
testing  and  nuclear  nonproliferation 
treaties,  are  funded  within  the  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

While  the  overall  recommendation  is 
$126  million  less  than  authorized  last 
year,  the  committee  has  reconunended 
increases  in  a  number  of  high  priority 
areas.  Programs  for  which  funding 
would  increase  include: 

First,  nuclear  safeguards  and  securi- 
ty would  increase  from  $59.9  million  to 
$64.9  million  (8.3  percent): 


Second,  operating  expenses  of  waste 
and  byproduct  management  would  in- 
crease from  $395  million  to  $431  mil- 
lion (9.1  percent); 

Third,  materials  production  would 
increase  from  $1,875  billion  to  $1.96 
billion  (4.5  percent);  and 

Fourth,  naval  reactors  development 
would  increase  from  $564  million  to 
$583  million  (3.4  percent). 

The  recommendations  would  author- 
ize $371  million  for  research  related  to 
the  strategic  defense  initiative.  The 
fiscal  year  1986  authorization  did  not 
separately  address  SDI  activities.  How- 
ever, a  total  of  $270  million  is  being 
applied  to  these  activities  during  fiscal 
year  1986.  The  recommended  level 
would  provide  for  an  increase  of  $101 
million  (37  percent)  and  is  commensu- 
rate with  the  increase  recommended 
for  SDI  research  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  another  portion  of  the 
bill. 

The  committee  has  also  included  a 
provision  that  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  transfer  up  to  $200 
million  of  funds  authorized  for  SDI  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  nu- 
clear related  SDI  work.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  inform  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  30  days  in 
advance  of  the  exercise  of  the  author- 
ity to  make  a  transfer.  The  provision 
would  allow  a  reallocation  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  SDI  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  but  would  not  allow  the  total 
amount  of  funds  for  SDI  to  be  in- 
creased. The  committee  believes  that 
the  provision  is  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  providing  flexibility  to 
pursue  individual  technologies  within 
legislatively  determined,  funding  ceil- 
ings. 

The  recommendation  would  author- 
ize $540  million  for  operating  expenses 
associated  with  nuclear  testing,  main- 
taining testing  activities  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  funding  level  as  last 
year.  The  recommendation  represents 
a  reduction  of  $94  million  from  the 
President's  request.  The  reduction 
stems  primarily  from  a  slowing  of  SDI 
related  testing  and  is  a  part  of  the 
$165  million  overall  reduction  from 
the  request  for  Department  of  Energy 
SDI  programs. 

The  committee  continues  to  believe 
that  nuclear  testing  is  essential  to 
maintain  a  high  confidence  nuclear  de- 
terrent force  and  has  recommended 
funding  adequate  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary test  program.  The  testing  pro- 
gram that  would  be  conducted  during 
fiscal  year  1987  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  retain  high  confidence  in  the 
safety,  reliability  and  survivability  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  deployed  with 
military  forces. 

The  necessity  of  testing  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times  and  in 
many  ways  but  there  are  always  those 
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who  would  raise  the  issue  anew.  I  want 
to  speak  briefly  to  those  that  would 
seek  to  change  existing  test  practices 
which  are  limited  to  underground 
tests  of  less  than  150  kilotons. 

Existing  test  practices  have  allowed 
the  maintenance  of  high  confidence  in 
our  nuclear  deterrent  forces  and  have 
avoided  any  release  of  radiation  that 
could  endanger  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  public.  If  present  practices  are  to 
be  changed,  the  burden  of  proof  that 
the  changes  will  not  adversely  affect 
our  present  high  confidence  in  the  nu- 
clear deterrent  force  should  be  on  the 
proponents  of  the  change. 

In  another  section  of  the  bil  there  is 
a  provision  that  would  require  that 
each  major  weapon  system  be  subject- 
ed to  live  fire  testing.  Proponents  of 
that  provision  point  to  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  as  the  example  that 
proves  the  need  for  realistic  testing  of 
weapon  systems.  Tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles have  been  produced  since  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  century  and  have  been 
used  extensively  in  combat.  Notwith- 
standing that  extensive  experience  it 
is  almost  universally  agreed  that  there 
is  a  need  to  realistically  test  new  and 
existing  systems  to  have  high  confi- 
dence that  they  will  work  as  intended. 
Similarly,  automobiles  have  been  pro- 
duced for  nearly  a  century  and  tens  of 
millions  of  automobiles  are  produced 
around  the  world  each  year.  Yet  it  is 
still  necessary  to  test  automobiles.  It 
would  be  surprising  if  live  testing  were 
not  also  necessary  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, which  have  been  in  existence  for 
about  40  years,  have  been  produced  in 
numbers  that  total  tens  of  thousands, 
and  which  have  been  used  in  combat 
in  only  two  instances. 

D  1540 

This  is  relevant  to  the  point  that 
was  made  a  short  time  before  in  the 
well  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do that  we  should  stop  any  testing  of 
weapons  until  and  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  is  found  to  have  resumed  their 
testing.  But  the  conunittee  as  a  whole 
does  not  approve  of  that  attitude.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  recommendations  for 
the  defense  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  represent  a  balanced 
program  that  will  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  confidence  nu- 
clear deterrent.  The  overall  funding 
level  has  been  constrained  within  the 
authorization  levels  consistent  with 
the  budget  resolution  and  should  be 
supported  along  with  the  remainder  of 
H.R. 4428. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  commend  our  chairman,  Mr.  Price,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  for  tfieir  efforts  on  this 
portion  of  the  Defense  authorization  bill.  We 
were  not  given  an  easy  task.  The  administra- 
tion requested  $42  billion  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation,  more  than  $8  bil- 
lion over  last  year's  level.  The  committee  bill 
recommends  a  $2  billion  increase  over  last 


year.  The  S6  billion  reduction  in  RDT&E  repre- 
sents some  very  difficult  decisions,  decisions 
that  we  must  make  in  this  year  of  constrained 
Federal  spending.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  going 
to  debate  a  numt>er  of  issues  in  this  account, 
as  we  should. 

The  No.  1  R&D  issue  continues  to  be  the 
Strategic  [Defense  initiative  [SDI]  Program. 
The  $4.8  billion  request  represents  a  S2  billion 
increase  over  last  year's  approved  program. 
The  committee  recommends  $3.4  billk^n.  a 
level  that  provides  for  reasonable  growth  and 
is  adequate  to  support  the  stated  SDI  goal  of 
a  vigorous  research  and  technology  program 
to  support  program  decisions  in  the  early 
1990's.  The  committee  is  concerned  about  ef- 
ficient use  of  these  precious  R&D  dollars  and 
believes  that  the  S3.4  billion  level  will  provide 
a  strong  incentive  to  the  SDI  management  to 
execute  this  very  important  program  in  an  effi- 
cient manner.  I  am  aware  that  there  will  be  a 
number  of  amendments  to  both  reduce  and 
increase  SDI  authorization  and  of  course, 
there  will  be  lively  debate  on  the  merits  of 
each  position.  I  do  t)elieve  the  committee  po- 
sition of  $3.4  billion  is  the  right  level  of  author- 
ization. 

The  ASAT  (antisatellite  program)  is  sure  to 
be  a  major  issue.  The  committee  position  rep- 
resents a  reasonable  compromise  between 
the  administration's  desires  to  continue  testing 
and  deployment  versus  a  position  taken  last 
year  by  (Ziongress  to  halt  all  testing  of  this 
system  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  committee  believes  that  a  scaled  down 
program  is  in  order.  This  would  provide  limited 
funding  to  complete  a  few  more  R&D  tests 
but  denies  funds  for  any  production  or  prep>ro- 
duction  verification  of  the  ASAT  system.  The 
one  very  successful  test  last  year  does  not 
give  us  the  confidence  we  need  to  verify  the 
viability  of  our  system.  A  few  more  tests 
would,  and  would  leave  us  in  a  stronger  nego- 
tiating position  with  the  Soviets,  who  have  in 
place  a  deployed  system.  A  complete  test 
moratorium.  I  believe,  is  not  in  our  best  inter- 
est. The  committee  proposal  is  a  good  one, 
one  that  does  not  tie  the  administration's 
hands  but  continues  to  provide  congressional 
control  over  deployment  of  this  system. 

In  another  area,  the  committee  recom- 
mends full  support  for  the  national  aerospace 
plane  program.  This  program,  funded  both  In 
[X)D  and  NASA,  provides  the  means  to  trans- 
late the  aeronautical  science  develop>ed  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's  into  the  technology  essen- 
tial to  maintain  U.S.  preeminence  in  aero- 
space for  military  applications  and  space 
transportation  into  the  21st  century. 

Another  issue  I  would  like  to  raise  has  to  do 
with  the  university  research  program.  The 
committee  is  concerned  about  past  congres- 
sional efforts  to  earmark  defense  research 
and  development  funds  for  specific  university 
research  and  research  facilities  projects.  Last 
year  about  $65  million  was  specifically  allocat- 
ed to  10  universities.  DOD  and  university  offi- 
cials vigorously  oppose  this  practice  on  the 
grounds  that  it  threatens  to  weaken  the  effec- 
tive, efficient,  merit-based  means  of  allocating 
national  research  resources.  The  committee 
strongly  agrees  with  this  view.  The  committee 
urges  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  future 
health  of  our  university  research  and  training 
base  to  resist  engaging  in  the  practice  of  ear- 


marking funds  for  university  research  arKi  re- 
search facilities  projects. 

In  closing,  I  would  ask  your  support  on  the 
actions  taken  in  the  R&D  portion  of  this  bill. 
This  is  the  largest  reduction  we  have  ever 
made  to  an  R&D  request  but  the  bill  will  pro- 
vkje  for  the  largest  R&D  program  to  date. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  all  but  10  minutes  of  the  re- 
maining time,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  reclaim  10  minutes  of  the  re- 
maining time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Weaver]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  the  Chairman 
pro  tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4428)  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4428)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  the  Armed  Forces  for  pro- 
curement, for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  for  working  capital 
funds,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  4428. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weaver).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TWO  CENTURIES  OF 
PROTECTIONISM  IS  ENOUGH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  9. 
1985,  I  rose  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  H.R.  1562,  ttie  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985,  a  bill  that 
would  Institute  drastic,  unilateral  rollbacks  in 
imports,  I  sought  to  emhasize  that  supporting 
this  draconian  legislation  meant  agreeing  once 
again  to  providing  further  relief  to  tf>e  most 
protected  of  our  domestk:  industries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  wide  range  of  other  U.S.  industries. 
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as  well  as  our  national  economic  and  strategic 
interests. 

Two  months  later,  the  House  again  jumped 
at  the  opportunity  to  pass  a  modified,  but 
equally  objectionable,  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Because  the  President  wisely  vetoed  it, 
we  are  now  faced  with  the  final  showdown  on 
this  bill.  It  has  t>ecome  even  more  apparent  in 
the  past  year  how  harmful  this  legislation 
would  be  if  ertacted  Into  law.  I  hope  tf>e 
House  will  support  the  President  in  his  efforts 
to  maintain  a  trade  policy  that  serves  the 
Nation,  not  just  special  sectoral  interests. 

Unless  tf^  President  prevails,  we  will  not  t>e 
able  to  move  forward  Internationally  to 
achieve  agreements  on  market  access,  dis- 
pute settlement,  intellectual  property  rights, 
agriculture,  and  services.  There  will  be  no  new 
GATT  round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations. 
Progress  and  fair  competition  will  be  sacrificed 
to  ttie  insatiable  demands  of  Vt\e  textile  indus- 
try, an  industry  wivsse  overall  profits  rose  by 
more  than  100  percent  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1986. 

For  nearly  two  centuries,  the  Congress  has 
sought  to  sate  the  protectionist  appetite  of  the 
domestic  textile  and  apparel  industries.  As  a 
result  according  to  a  recent  study  released  by 
the  Institute  for  International  Economics,  con- 
sumers now  pay  an  additional  $27  billion  per 
year  to  protect  the  dontestic  industries.  This 
bill  is  hkely  to  add  at  least  an  additional  $9  bil- 
lion to  this  hkiden  price  tag  in  the  next  2  years 
ak}ne.  Before  we  rush  to  saddle  the  consum- 
ers of  this  country  with  such  a  tnjrden,  I 
tivxjght  my  colleagues  would  welconrte  a 
review  of  prior  efforts  to  protect  these  indus- 
tries from  legitimate  foreign  competition. 

In  1816.  when  ttie  U.S.  tariff  schedules 
were  substantially  rewritten  for  the  very  first 
time,  ttie  domestk:  cotton  textile  industry  in 
^4ew  England  obtained  special  protection  from 
imports:  a  25-percent  duty  applied  to  expen- 
sive cotton  imports,  coupled  with  a  "minimum 
valuation  provision"  applied  to  cheaper  im- 
ports. Thus  began  the  tong  and  consistent  his- 
tory of  unparalleled  import  protection  for  the 
domestic  textile  and  apparel  Industries. 
Ttwoogh  this  ongoirig  process,  "temporary" 
assistance  has  t>een  transformed  into  perma- 
nent institutionalized  protection. 

The  modem  origins  of  the  existing  U.S.  reg- 
ulatory system  limiting  trade  In  textiles  and  ap- 
parel can  be  traced  to  the  1930's.  Under  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  Congress  raised  tariffs 
substantially  on  Imported  products,  including 
textiles  and  apparel.  Other  nations  responded 
in  kind  by  raising  their  own  barriers  to  imports 
of  U.S.  products.  I  need  not  remlr>d  my  col- 
leagues of  the  consequences  of  Vnose  ac- 
tions. 

Later  in  the  decade,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion investigated  the  impact  of  rising  Japa- 
nese cotton  ckith  Imports.  Eventually,  trade 
associations  from  the  United  States  and 
Japan  entered  into  a  2-year  "gentleman's 
agreement"  (subsequently  extended  through 
1940)  wtiereby  Japan  "voluntarily"  limited  its 
export  shipnients  to  ttie  United  States  market. 
(Since  ttien,  of  course,  such  "voluntary" 
agreements  have  tiecome  a  common  arrow  in 
the  protectionist  quiver,  having  been  used  re- 
centty  to  restrict  other  products  such  as  steel 
and  autos.) 


Following  World  War  II,  the  domestic  textile 
Industry  began  facing  stiff  foreign  competition 
from  Japan  with  respect  to  cotton  blouses, 
velveteens,  and  ginghams.  Moreover,  chang- 
ing demand  patterns,  the  emergence  of  indig- 
enous textile  industries  in  Latin  America 
(which  had  been  a  traditional  U.S.  export 
maritet),  and  rising  Imports  of  manmade  fibers, 
particularly  rayon,  tiecame  increasingly  com- 
petitive with  cotton  textiles.  Not  surprisingly, 
efforts  were  undertaken  to  limit  legitimate 
import  competition. 

Given  its  commitment  to  trade  expansion 
under  the  GATT  and  its  publicly  stated  oppo- 
sitkjn  to  the  use  of  quantitative  restrictions  for 
purely  protective  purposes,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment initially  was  reluctant  to  use  tariffs  and 
quotas  to  limit  imports.  Instead,  It  considered 
other  alternatives  to  assist  the  domestic  textile 
industry.  Japan,  whose  entrance  into  the 
GATT  had  been  facilitated  by  the  United 
States,  provided  a  temporary  answer  in  1955 
by  instituting  a  series  of  internal  restrictions  on 
exports  of  certain  cotton  products. 

Throughout  the  mid-1950's,  calls  for  new 
policies  to  deal  with  foreign  competition  in- 
creased. In  April  1 955,  for  example,  the  cotton 
textile  industry  urged  the  Senate  to  block  pro- 
posed tariff  cuts  on  textile  products.  These 
amendments  alone,  it  was  nonetheless 
claimed,  '"wouldn't  give  the  protection  we  will 
need  in  ttie  future."  High  tariffs  apparently 
were  not  enough;  quantitative  restrictions 
were  needed  to  protect  the  domestic  indus- 
tries from  "imminent"  collapse. 

In  1956,  Congress  gave  the  President  the 
authority  to  negotiate  limits  with  exporting 
countries,  as  well  as  to  take  unilateral  action, 
in  order  to  further  limit  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports. In  connection  with  the  passage  of  this 
legislation,  in  a  theme  we  hear  yet  today.  Sen- 
ator Payne  (of  Maine)  stated: 

The  textile  industry  does  not  seek  favors. 
But  does  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  ever-increasing  imports  not 
be  added  to  its  other  troubles.  The  industry 
seeks  a  chance  to  adjust,  to  work  out  its 
problems,  so  that  once  again  it  can  stand 
strong  against  all  competition  from  what- 
ever source. 

Early  in  1957,  Japan,  once  again  under 
pressure,  agreed  to  restrain  exports  "voluntar- 
ily" to  the  United  States.  That  same  year,  Italy 
also  announced  that  it  woukJ  restrain  Its  ex- 
ports of  velveteen  to  the  United  States  to  a 
specific  level.  Both  the  Japanese  and  Italian 
restrictions  went  into  effect  without  a  finding 
of  injury  as  required  under  United  States  law. 
Although  exports  from  Japan  declined,  im- 
ports from  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong  in- 
creased. As  a  result,  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry continued  to  press  for  additional,  more 
far-reaching  import  restnctions. 

Late  in  1960,  the  Inter-Agency  Committee 
on  Textile  Problems  issued  a  report,  rejecting 
the  industry's  requests  for  more  quotas: 

The  imposition  of  textile  quotas  would  be 
a  far-reaching  departure  from  our  foreign 
trade  policy  of  the  last  25  years.  It  is  consid- 
ered that  import  restrictions  should  lie  im- 
posed on  individual  products  only  when  the 
detailed  facts  of  the  situation  show  clearly 
that  they  are  required  to  safeguard  the  do- 
mestic producers  of  specific  products.  As  the 
[Pastore  Subcommittee}   report  so  clearly 


recognizes,  imports  are  not  the  sole  cause  of 
textile  ills. 

Notwithstanding  this  temporary  setback,  the 
push  for  relief  continued  unabated. 

In  newspaper  ads,  the  industry  warned  the 
Nation  about  ""[t]he  influence  of  uncontrolled 
textile  imports  on  our  economy."  For  those 
with  doubts,  the  industry  asserted  that  "'[t]he 
continuing  growth  of  foreign  imports  consti- 
tutes a  threat  to  the  future  of  American  jobs. 
Today  *  *  *  textiles  *  *  *  face  an  immediate 
problem  as  a  result  of  these  uncontrolled  im- 
ports." 

Following  pledges  made  during  the  1960 
Presidential  campaign,  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced a  seven-point  program  of  assistance 
for  the  textile  industry.  The  President  pro- 
posed, among  other  things,  that  a  conference 
between  exporters  and  importers  of  cotton 
textile  products  be  convened  to  find  a  way  to 
encourage  trade  without  causing  undue  dis- 
ruption to  the  established  industries  of  the  im- 
porting countries.  As  a  result  of  this  initiative, 
premised  on  the  assumption  that  these  indus- 
tries should  be  accorded  special  treatment, 
two  forerunners  to  the  MFA  were  negotiated: 
the  Short-Term  Arrangement  Regarding  Inter- 
national Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles  [STA]  in 
1961  and  the  Long-Term  Arrangement  Re- 
garding International  Trade  in  Cotton  Textiles 
(LTAJin  1962. 

These  two  arrangements  established  the 
right  of  importing  countries  to  negotiate  re- 
strictions on  low-cost  cotton  textile  imports. 
Perhaps  not  surprisingly,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute described  the  STA  as  merely  a  "first 
step  toward  a  solution"  and  called  for  the 
future  inclusion  of  wool,  silk,  and  manmade 
fillers  in  the  agreement  and  tough  administra- 
tion of  the  pact. 

The  Kennedy  administration  remained  reluc- 
tant to  expand  the  protection  afforded  the  do- 
mestic industry.  Warren  Christopher,  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  that  negotiated  the 
STA,  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times 
on  November  20,  1961  (in  words  still  relevant 
today): 

The  textile  industry  is  not  threatened  by 
extinction  *  *  *. 

The  policy  of  the  Administration  is  ...  to 
help  the  textile  industry  to  modernize  and 
adjust  to  foreign  competition  *  •  *. 

The  future  of  the  United  States  lies  in 
producing  and  selling  the  goods  it  makes 
t)est.  .  .  .  Competition  from  abroad  .  .  .  will 
constantly  compel  United  States  producers 
to  innovate  in  design  and  advanced  produc- 
tion methods.  This,  not  protection,  is  the 
path  of  progress. 

Under  the  LTA,  the  United  States  negotiat- 
ed bilateral  cotton  textile  and  apparel  restraint 
agreements  with  31  leading  exporting  coun- 
tries and  unilaterally  imposed  limits  on  imports 
from  countries  with  which  it  had  not  negotiat- 
ed such  comprehensive  agreements.  Notwith- 
standing the  scope  of  protection  afforded  by 
these  bilateral  agreements,  they  were  dis- 
missed t>y  the  domestk:  industries  as  one- 
sided. 

Not  surprisingly,  throughout  the  1960's,  fur- 
ther industry  efforts  to  restrict  imports  contin- 
ued. As  the  1 968  Presidential  electkin  neared, 
new  opportunities  to  capitalize  on  the  political 
process  were  pursued  by  the  domestic  textile 
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industry.  Late  in  1967,  shortly  after  the  Kenne- 
dy Round  textile  tariff  cuts  had  been  agreed 
upon,  legislation  was  introduced  to  mandate 
quotas  on  textile  and  apparel  products  of  all 
fibers. 

In  1968,  Presidential  candidate  Richard 
Nixon  made  a  campaign  promise  to  "promptly 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  extend  the  con- 
cept of  international  trade  agreements  to  all 
other  textile  articles  involving  wool,  manmade 
fibers  and  blends."  By  October  1971,  the 
United  States  had  concluded  bilateral  agree- 
ments covering  trade  in  wool  and  manmade 
fiber  textile  and  apparel  products  with  the  four 
largest  exporters— Japan,  Hong  Hong, 
Taiwan,  and  South  Korea— and  Malaysia,  a 
small  supplier.  The  U.S.  Government  then 
sought  international  acceptance  for  these  new 
agreements. 

In  July  1972,  the  GATT  Working  Parly  on 
Textiles  called  for  a  new  international  anange- 
ment  covering  cotton,  manmade  fibers,  and 
wool  textile  and  apparel  products.  This  led  to 
the  negotiation  of  the  Multifik)er  Arrangement 
(MFA),  which  was  signed  by  approximately  50 
countries  and  went  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1974.  Of  course,  political  dynamics  subse- 
quently had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  evolution  of 
the  MFA,  as  the  protectionist  net  was  cast 
even  wider. 

By  eariy  1985,  when  Congress  was  asked 
to  conskJer  the  textile  quota  bill,  internatranal 
trade  in  textiles  and  apparel  was  subject  to 
more  regulations,  special  arrangements,  and 
volume  restraints  than  trade  in  any  other  in- 
dustrial sector.  Despite  the  increased  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  MFA,  the  domestk:  indus- 
tries have  clamored  for  more  relief.  Over  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  they  not  only  have  dis- 
torted the  terms  of  the  MFA,  but  have  casti- 


Throughout  this  period,  the  administration 
also  took  significant  steps  to  improve  the 
technical  administration  of  the  textile  quota 
program.  It  made  substantial  new  investments 
in  computer  technology  and  training,  enabling 
it  to  track  the  flow  of  imports  more  quickly  and 
accurately.  It  revised  import  documentation  re- 
quirements to  make  it  easier  to  correlate 
import  data.  Through  the  Customs  Servrce,  it 
significantly  expanded  its  enforcement  pro- 
gram and  implemented  the  ""trip-wire"  pro- 
gram in  an  effort  to  detect  fraud  in  the  import 
process. 

These  efforts  have  substantially  complicat- 
ed the  importing  process  for  retailers,  but 
have  been  dismissed  by  textile/apparel  repre- 
sentatives as  too  little  too  late.  Through  the 
textile  quota  bill,  they  now  seek  to  add, 
among  other  things,  an  import  licensing 
scheme  to  this  already  burdensome  system, 
allegedly  to  augment  enforcement  of  the  lex- 
tile  quota  program.  Their  goal  can  only  be  to 
further  complicate  the  efforts  of  retailers  to 
import  the  products  their  customers  demand. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  in  an  effort  to 
ascertain  the  validity  of  industry  complaints 
about  fraud  and  import  growth.  President 
Reagan,  in  his  veto  message,  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ""to  investigate  the 
import  levels  of  textiles  and  apparel  to  deter- 
mine if  these  imports  have  exceed  those  limits 
agreed  upon  in  international  agreements.'"  In- 
dustry claims  were  flatly  rejected  in  the  report 
prepared  by  Treasury  Secretary  Baker,  as 
Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Council: 

The  growth  of  imports  has  not  l)een  the 
result  of  imports  allowed  in  excess  of  estab- 
lished quotas  (emphasis  in  original). 

Mr.   Chairman,   textiles  and  apparel   have 


and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Fremzel,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel.  for  60  minutes,  on 
August  5. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes, 
on  Augiist  7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


gated  the  Reagan  administration  as  well  for  its     been  accorded  special  treatment  for  nearty 


alleged  failure  to  property  enforce  the  agree- 
ment and  the  bilaterals  negotiated  pursuant  to 
it.  Industry  representatives  continue  to  assert 
that  the  textile  quota  bill  is  merely  an  ""en- 
forcement measure,"  needed  to  ensure  that 
imports  are  substantially  reduced  to  a  level 
equal  to  the  level  of  growth  in  U.S.  production. 

Industry  claims  aside,  the  administratkjn  has 
vigorously  assisted  the  domestic  industries  in 
myriad  ways.  In  1981,  for  example,  in  addition 
to  extending  and  strengthening  the  MFA,  the 
administration  renegotiated  the  ""Big  Three" 
bilateral  restraint  agreements  with  Taiwan, 
Korea,  and  Hong  Kong,  limiting  import  growth 
generally  to  less  than  1  percent  for  most 
products  subject  to  quotas.  In  the  past  month, 
the  administratkjn  renegotiated  the  agree- 
ments with  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan,  placing 
even  broader  limits  on  growth. 

The  administratkjn  also  steadily  expanded 
the  coverage  of  import  quotas  for  other  coun- 
tries through  its  program  of  "calls"  for  consul- 
tations. In  1981,  it  established  additkjnal 
quotas  in  18  separate  instances  on  five  sup- 
plying countries.  In  1982,  it  imposed  38  new 
quotas  in  8  supplying  countries,  only  to  top 
that  in  the  following  2  years  by  imposing  221 


two  centuries.  The  recurring  requests  for  more 
and  more  import  protection  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue, notwithstanding  the  breadth  of  protec- 
tion already  available  and  the  robust  health  of 
many  facets  of  the  textile  and  apparel  sector. 
There  is  simply  no  justification  for  further  ex- 
panding this  special  protection,  especially  in 
the  face  of  the  additional  costs  it  will  impose 
on  American  retailers,  consumers,  and  export- 
ers and  the  harm  it  will  inflict  on  the  broader 
interests  of  U.S.  international  trade  policy. 

After  two  centuries,  I  would  have  hoped  that 
the  domestic  textile  and  apparel  industries 
would  have  learned  to  walk  without  the  aid  of 
a  Government  cmtch.  I  would  have  hoped  as 
well  Congress  would  have  developed  the 
courage  to  say  ""no."  The  time  has  come  to 
offer  these  industries  some  intensive  physk»l 
therapy.  We  can  start  by  having  the  courage 
to  say,  ""Enough  is  enough." 

H.R.  1562  richly  deserved  "no"  vote  when 
we  saw  it  last,  as  does  the  effort  to  ovemde 
the  President's  veto. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

„■»  ,v„.„„...    -    ^ By  unanimous  consent,  permission 

riw  quotas  on"  23  supplying  countries,  includ-    to  address  tY\e^  House,  /°1^°*'^^|^^ 
ing  five  countries  not  prevkjusly  subject  to  the    '     =•----  — •  ■*    ""••   «"»'»/"«> 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitehurst)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  KoLBE. 

Mr.  Shumway. 

Mr.  McCain. 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instjmces. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 


import  controls.  In  1985,  the  administration 
made  122  "calls"  on  20  suppliers.  Over  this 
entire  period,  the  administration  made  a  total 
of  399  calls. 


legislative   program   and   any   special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1766.  An  act  to  designate  the  Cumlier- 
land  terminus  of  the  Cheseapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  in  honor  of 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Sr.;  to  the  Conunittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1963.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  Interests  in 
lands  in  Socorro  County.  NM,  to  the  New 
Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  August  5,  1986,  at 


quest  of  Mr.  Whitehurst)  to  revise    noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3991.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  on  the  feasibili- 
ty of  converting  Poseidon-class  submarines 
into  SSN-type  or  SSCN-type  submarines, 
and  the  feasibility  of  using  Poseidon-class 
submarines  as  training  platforms,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  99-145,  section  143S(a)  (99 
Stat.  756):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

3992.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  regulations  re- 
garding final  priorities  for  rehabilitation 
long-term  training  workshop  and  facilities, 
pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)<i);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3993.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  regulations  re- 
garding final  priorities  for  experimental  and 
innovative  training,  pursuant  to  20  U.S.C. 
1232(dKl):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

3994.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  regulations  re- 
garding final  Priorities  for  rehabilitation 
long-term  training— Rehabilitation  Counsel- 
ors, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(dKl):  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

3995.  A  letter  from  the  Director  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Army's 
intent  to  issue  letter<s)  of  offer  to  sell  cer- 
tain defense  articles  and  services  to  Greece 
(transmittal  No.  86-49).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

3996.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  a  new  Federal 
records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S52a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

3997.  A  letter  from  the  BenefiU  Adminis- 
trator, Trustees  of  the  Seventh  Farm  Credit 
District  Employees  Benefits  Program,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  on  the  retirement 
plan  for  the  employees  of  the  Seventh  Farm 
Credit  District,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
9503(aKlKB);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

3998.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Immigration 
Judge,  Executive  Office  for  Immigration 
Review.  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  suspension  of  det>orta- 
tion  of  certain  aliens  of  good  character  and 
with  required  residency  when  deportation 
causes  hardship  under  section  244(a),  Inuni- 
gration  and  Nationality  Act,  pursuant  to  8 
U.S.C.  1254(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

3999.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  entitled  "Financial  Audit— Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation's  Financial 
Statement  for  1985  and  1984, "  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  719(cK3):  jointly,  to  the  Conunit- 
tees  on  Government  Operations  and  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

4000.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  increase  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  take  necessary  ac- 
tions to  collect  on  loans  extended  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  and  section  254  of  Trade  Act  of 
1974;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant    to   the   order  of  the   House   on 

August  1,  1986  the  follotoing  reports  were 

filed  on  August  2,  19861 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  5288.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  adverse- 
ly affected  by  this  year's  drought  and  exces- 
sively hot  weather:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  99-737).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  5242.  A  bill  to  enhance  exports  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept  99-736  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 
(Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  H.  Res.  523. 

the  following    supplemental    report    was 

filed  on  Aug.  4.  1986] 

Mr.    PEPPER:   Committee   on   Rules.    H. 
Res.  523.  Supplemental  Report.  (Rept  99- 
732,  Pt.  II).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
ISubmitted  August  4.  1986] 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Report  pursu- 
ant to  section  302(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  (Rept  99-738).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Supplemental  report 
■Counting  all  the  Jobless:  Problems  with 
the  Official  Unemployment  Rate.  "  (Rept. 
99-661,  Pt  II).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  5333.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  from  obligating  or  expending 
certain  excess  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
445.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  18th  Legislature  of  Guam,  relative  to 
termination  of  the  power  pool  agreement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  471:  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Wise. 
H.R.  693:  Mr.  Cooper. 
H.R.  2836:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 
H.R.  3357:  Mr.  Latta. 
H.R.  3654:  Mr.  Coughlin. 
H.R.  4014:  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi. 
H.R.  4155:  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Lowery  of 
California 
H.R.  4433:  Mr.  Stallings  and  Mr.  Craig. 


H.R.  5157:  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Kolbe, 
and  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  5283:  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Bosco,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
HiLER.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Kah- 
jorski,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.J.  Res.  438:  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
California. 

H.J.  Res.  594:  Mr.  de  la  Garza  and  Mr. 
Traficant. 

H.J.  Res.  602:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Livingston. 
Mr.  CouRTER,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr. 
Mack.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Watkins.  Mrs.  Long. 
Mr.   Gordon.   Mr.   Hefner,  and   Mr.   Pasr- 

AYAN. 

H.J.  Res.  615:  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  KosTMAYER,  Mrs.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Manton.  Mr.  Boner  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Busta- 
mante,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Sisi- 
sky,  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Lott.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  619:  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Kolbe,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.J.  Res.  684:  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Chapbian. 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Fu«ua,  Mr.  Fusteh. 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Graoison,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Henry,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Kaw- 
JORSKI,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
McGrath.  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sundquist.  Mr.  Trafi- 
cant, Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.  Con.  Res.  355:  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
California,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Byron.  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.  Res.  347:  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ray,  and  Mr.  Blaz. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

450.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
stated  clerk.  Synod  of  the  Northeast,  Syra- 
cuse, NY,  relative  to  Libya;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

451.  Also,  petition  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Simferopol  Town 
Soviet  People's  Deputies,  relative  to  extradi- 
tion of  Nazi  war  criminals;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

452.  Also,  petition  of  the  stated  clerk. 
Synod  of  the  Northeast,  Syracuse,  NY.  rela- 
tive to  a  declaration  of  sanctuary;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


453.  Also,  petition  of  the  tribal  secretary, 
Lummi  Indian  Business  Council,  Belllngham. 
WA,  relative  to  the  imposition  of  Federal 
income  taxes  on  tribal  commercial  fisher- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 4428 
By  Mr.  COURTER: 
[20]— Page  81.  after  line  17,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (and  redesignate  the 
succeeding  subsections  accordingly): 

(b)  Waiver  Authority.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  waive  subsection  (a)  in 
a  particular  circumstances  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  implementation  of  such 
subsection  in  the  circumstance  involved 
would  endanger  United  States  Armed 
Forces  by  causing  a  failure  of  necessary 
supply  of  petroleum  products. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  makes  such  a  determi- 
nation, the  Secretary  shall  notify  Congress 
of  such  determination,  and  the  reasons  for 
such  determination,  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  any  purchase  of  petroleum 
products  authorized  by  such  waiver. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON: 
[21]— Page  77.  strike  out  lines  1  through  25 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"§2488.  Sale  of  alcoholic  beveraices  on  military 

installations 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that  alcoholic  beverages  procured  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  (including  its 


nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities) 
with  appropriated  or  nonappropriated  funds 
for  resale  on  a  military  installation  located 
in  a  State  shall  be  procured  in  the  State  in 
which  the  installation  is  located.  If  a  mili- 
tary installation  is  located  in  more  than  one 
State,  procurement  of  alcoholic  beverages 
may  be  made  in  any  State  in  which  the  in- 
stallation is  located. 

"(b)  In  this  section,  the  term  'State' 
means  each  of  the  several  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.". 

Page  78.  after  line  11  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding subsection  accordingly): 

(d)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  6  of 
the  1951  Amendments  to  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
473)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
2683(c) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tions 2683(c)  and  2488". 

Page  78.  in  the  matter  following  line  14 
strike  out  the  item  relating  to  section  2488 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"2488.  Sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  mili- 
tary installations.". 
[22]— At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  V 
(personnel  policy)  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

SEC.      .  EXTENSION  OF  MANDATORY  RETIREMENT 
AGE  FOR  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  1251  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Unless  retired  or  separated  earlier, 
each  regular  officer  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force  who  is  a  medical  officer  shall  be 
retired  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 


ing the  month  in  which  the  officer  becomes 
67  years  of  age.", 
(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 
(1)  Section  1251(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "a  medical  officer  or"  after 
"other  than". 

(2)(A)  Chapter  36  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  636  the  following 
new  section: 

"§6368.  Exception  to  mandatory  retirement  for 

medical  officers 

"Sections  633.  634,  635,  and  636  of  this 
title  do  not  apply  to  medical  officers.". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  III  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
item: 

"636a.  Exception  to  mandatory  retirement 
for  medical  officers.". 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
[23]— At  the  end  of  title  X  of  division  A 
(page  239,  after  line  5),  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  1033.  REIMBl'RSEMENT  FOR  INCIDENTAL  EX- 
PENSES INCURRED  WHILE  PROVIDING 
VOLUNTARY  SERVICES. 

Section  1588  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  incidental  expenses  which  are  in- 
curred by  a  person  providing  voluntary  serv- 
ices under  subsection  (a)  as  an  ombudsman 
or  for  a  family  service  center  program.  Such 
Secretary  shall  determine  which  expenses 
are  eligible  for  reimbursement  under  this 
subsection. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

/  toiU  extol  thee,  my  God,  O  king; 
and  I  iDiU  bless  thy  name  for  ever  and 
ever.  Every  day  voill  I  bless  thee;  and  I 
wiU  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever. 
Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be 
praised;  and  his  greatness  is 
unsearchable.  *  *  *  I  will  speak  of  the 
glorious  honour  of  thy  majesty,  and  of 
thy  wondrous  works.  •  •  •  The  Lord  is 
gracious,  and  full  of  compassion;  slow 
to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy.  The  Lord 
is  good  to  all:  and  his  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works.  •  •  •  Thy  king- 
dom is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and 
thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all 
generations.  •  •  •  The  Lord  is  right- 
eous in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his 
VDorks.  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them 
that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call 
upon  him  in  truth.  He  will  fulfil  the 
desire  of  them  that  fear  him.-  he  also 
unll  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save 
them.  •  •  •  My  mouth  shall  speak  the 
praise  of  the  Lord:  and  let  all  flesh 
bless  his  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever.— 
Psalms  145:1-3,  5.  8.  9,  13.  17.  18.  19. 
and  21. 

Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  and  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Robert  Dole,  of 
Kansas,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer,  Senator 
Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina,  the 
President  pro  tempore. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  indicate 
that  under  the  standing  order,  the 
leaders  have  10  minutes  each,  and 
then  there  are  special  orders  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each  for  Senator 
Proxmire  and  Senator  Boren. 

There  will  be  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
12  noon  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  2638,  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  indicate  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  that  this  will  be 


another  very  busy  week.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  will  be  votes  on 
Friday.  I  think  that  is  a  forgone  con- 
clusion. We  will  be  doing  business  on 
Friday. 

Let  me  also  indicate  that  there  are  a 
number  of  issues  to  come  before  the 
Senate  this  week.  The  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  a  very  big,  massive  piece  of 
legislation  with  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  involved,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  issues  that  will  be  debated. 
For  examples,  there  is  the  SDI,  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  and  I  un- 
derstand there  are  13  speakers  who 
wish  to  be  heard. 

It  is  hopeful  that  we  can  come  to 
vote  on  the  SDI  amendments  say  by  2 
o'clock  tomorrow.  That  is  just  one 
issue  on  that  massive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  that,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  work  late  tomorrow  night, 
and  the  following  evening.  Then  we 
might  be  within  the  ballpark  of  wrap- 
ping this  bill  up. 

I  get  different  reports  from  different 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  managing 
that  bill.  With  some  luck,  and  with 
Senators  willing  to  come  to  the  floor, 
offer  their  amendments,  and  do  their 
talking  so  that  we  are  not  interrupted 
with  long  quorum  calls,  we  might  be 
able  to  dispose  of  that  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 

We  still  have  the  pending  debt  limit 
extension.  It  is  not  pending  right  now. 
but  after  close  of  business  Wednesday, 
if  somebody  calls  for  regular  order.  It 
will  be  back  before  us.  It  is  not  subject 
to  any  further  amendments,  except, 
amendments  dealing  with  South 
Africa  or  Central  America  Contra  aid. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  have  some 
agreement  on  those  two  issues  prior  to 
that  time.  It  seems  to  me  the  best  way 
to  dispose  of  the  South  Africa  matter 
would  be  through  a  freestanding  meas- 
ure, and  the  same  for  the  Contra  aid. 
If  we  can  work  out  some  agreement, 
that  is  still  possible. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  those  two  matters 
this  week. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  veto  over- 
ride in  the  House  of  the  so-called  tex- 
tile bill.  If  that  veto  is  overridden,  that 
is  a  highly  privileged  matter,  and  it 
would  come  to  the  floor. 

I  would  assume  there  would  be  some 
debate  on  that.  I  am  not  certain  how 
much.  But  that  is  another  matter  that 
could  crop  up  before  the  week  is  out. 

I  have  not  been  advised  but  I  under- 
stand I  will  be  advised  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  as  to 
what  he  would  like  to  do  along  with 
Senator  Chiles  insofar  as  the  budget 


reconciliation  matter  is  concerned. 
That  is  under  a  statutory  time  agree- 
ment of  20  hours.  If  we  used  all  of 
that  time,  we  are  talking  about  2  good 
days. 

So,  there  we  are,  just  with  the  bare- 
bones  matters  we  need  to  do,  and 
there  must  be  added  to  that  a  little 
item  which  I  momentarily  forgot. 
Hopefully,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
we  will  be  able  to  consider  the  Boren 
amendment  on  political  action  com- 
mittees, and  amendments  that  might 
be  offered  to  that  general  package. 

That  will  take  a  day-and-a-half.  So  I 
do  not  know  how  many  days  that  is.  I 
am  certain  it  is  more  than  the  10  or  11 
days  we  have  before  the  so-called 
Labor  Day  recess  which  will  com- 
mence at  the  close  of  business  on  the 
15th  of  August. 

So,  I  would  just  put  all  of  my  col- 
leagues on  notice.  I  do  not  know  if 
there  will  be  any  votes  today.  That 
will  be  up  to  the  managers.  There  are 
a  number  of  speeches.  There  is  no 
agreement  not  to  have  votes.  So,  there 
could  be  votes.  I  assume  there  will  be 
votes  tomorrow,  and  throughout  the  3 
or  4  days  it  takes  on  the  DOD  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  the 
matter  of  the  trial  in  respect  to  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  Claiborne. 
That  matter  ought  to  be  handled 
during  the  remaining  few  weeks  that 
the  Senate  is  in  session.  I  think  the 
sooner  we  do  that,  the  better. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
do  not  believe,  mentioned  that  in  his 
statement  of  the  problem  areas  that 
have  to  be  taken  up.  Also,  there  are 
several  appropriation  bills,  one  of 
which  is  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill  the  so-called  MilCon 
bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  will  yield  on  the  point  on 
the  trial,  I  was  called  by  the  Speaker  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  was  told  the  House 
would  not  be  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  trial  until  after  the  recess.  I  read 
some  account  in  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing that  the  House  Members  are  angry 
at  the  Senate.  I  am  a  bit  puzzled  since 
we  were  only  responding  to  the  Speak- 
er by  saying,  "Look,  we  can't  do  it 
before  the  recess.  We  will  do  it  after- 
wards." 

I  assume  they  would  like  to  deliver 
whatever  they  will  deliver.  Apparent- 
ly, I  believe,  we  can  work  that  out 
sometime  this  week.  But  as  I  under- 
stand they  will  not  be  ready  for  the 
proceedings  until  after  the  recess.  At 


least  that  is  what  the  Speaker's  mes- 
sage was  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  the  House  has  al- 
ready sent  its  message  over  to  the 
Senate,  only  to  have  it  turned  back. 

Mr.  DOLE.  They  are  not  ready  for 
the  trial. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  know  nothing  about 
that— whether  they  are  ready  or  not. 
But  the  Senate  under  its  rules  and 
practices  should  have  been  ready 
when  the  House  message  came  over  to 
proceed. 
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I  have  a  resolution  of  my  own  which 
I  wiU  probably  submit  today.  I  want  to 
talk  to  Senate  counsel  about  it.  I  will 
be  talking  to  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  also  in  reference  to  that 
measure. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  also  had  a  discus- 
sion with  the  Parliamentarian  with 
regard  to  that  matter. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


SALE  OF  UNITED  STATES 
WHEAT  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Friday.  President  Reagan  made  a  deci- 
sion to  offer  United  States  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  at  world  market 
prices,  a  first  step  that  will  help  make 
us  more  competitive  in  world  markets. 
I  would  guess  it  was  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion to  make  given  the  realities  of  the 
international  scene.  But  the  President 
made  the  right  decision. 

While  we  recognize  the  sincerity  of 
the  arguments  both  here  and  abroad 
against  the  Soviet  grain  offer,  there  is 
no  question  America  has  taken  a  first 
step  forward  in  dealing  with  some  seri- 
ous problems  in  the  farm  bill:  too 
much  product  already  in  storage:  an- 
other bumper  crop  ready  for  harvest; 
and  nowhere  to  sell  any  of  this 
bounty,  especially  in  the  face  of  subsi- 
dized or  unbridled  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

I  read  with  interest  a  newspaper 
story  today  about  the  Canadians  being 
upset  with  the  President's  grain  offer 
to  the  Soviets.  And  I  have  read  with 
interest  stories  about  the  Australians 
being  upset.  What  I  did  not  read  in 
either  story  is  how  much  of  our  mar- 
kets they  have  been  taking  over 
during  the  past  several  years.  In  each 
of  these  countries  they  have  a  wheat 
board,  the  Canadian  wheat  board  and 
the  Australian  wheat  board,  which 
they  use  to  aggressively  pursue  oppor- 
tunity for  their  produce.  They  have 
been  systematically  able  to  undersell 
us  and  to  match  the  subsidized  mar- 
kets of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and.  the  bottom  line  is.  we 
have  been  the  loser.  We  have  been 
watching  our  foreign  markets  disap- 
pear during  the  years  because  of  indi- 
rect and  direct  subsidies  from  foreign 
competitors.  In  my  view,  the  Presi- 
dent's grain  offer  is  not  a  subsidized 
sale  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  1985  farm  bill,  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President,  contains  a  provision  giving 
the  administration  the  authority  to 
offer  commodity  bonuses  to  our  tradi- 
tional trading  partners.  One  of  those 
partners  is  the  Soviet  Union.  But  some 
critics  say,  "Don't  trade  with  the  Sovi- 
ets!" Again.  I  submit  if  this  adminis- 
tration or  the  Congress  wants  to  vote 
on  having  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
let  us  have  that  vote.  I  would  guess 
that  the  vote  would  be.  yes,  let  us 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Let  us 
not  sell  them  any  high  tech  or  any 
strategic  material,  obviously,  or  any 
weapons  systems.  But  let  us  trade. 
That  helps  to  warm  up  our  other  rela- 
tionships. 

I  am  again  reminded  of  President  Ei- 
senhower's comment  about  we  will  sell 
them  anything  they  cannot  shoot  back 
at  us,  and  I  might  add  the  comments 
of  Hubert  Humphrey  who  for  so  many 
years  repeated  Ike's  phrase  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

So,  I  would  just  suggest  we  have 
made  the  first  step  toward  regaining 
some  of  our  lost  markets,  and  the  first 
step  is  a  correct  step. 

We  are  talking  about  a  very  limited 
step,  I  must  say.  It  is  not  across  the 
board.  It  is  limited  to  the  Soviet's  ful- 
filling their  obligation  under  the 
wheat  agreement,  the  long-term  trade 
agreement.  They  have  already  ful- 
filled their  obligation  on  the  com  side, 
but  they  have  not  done  it  on  the 
wheat  side. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  the  first 
step  and  now  we  ought  to  go  across 
the  board  and  be  competitive  on  all 
our  commodities. 

Wheat  may  be  our  biggest  grain 
burden  now.  but  we  are  going  to  have 
a  larger  burden  when  the  com  crop  is 
harvested. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  we  make 
an  early  effort  to  find  a  home  for  all 
the  com  and  feed  grains  we  are  going 
to  have  pouring  in  during  the  next  few 
months.  I  have  suggested,  as  have 
other  Senators,  steps  that  the  admin- 
istration might  take  that  would  not  be 
costly  or  as  costly  as  some  of  the  pro- 
posals we  have  been  hearing  about. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  some 
of  my  farm  State  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  meeting  with  a  delegation  from 
Australia.  We  are  pleased  to  meet  with 
our  Australian  friends.  We  recognize 
problems  of  international  trade  and 
we  can  empathize  with  their  concern. 
But  let  us  face  it.  the  name  of  the 
game  is  competition.  For  too  long  the 
United  States  just  has  not  been  much 
of  a  player.  Other  countries  have  not 
been  shy  about  jumping  into  our  mar- 
kets, challenging  us  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  of  them  have  not  been 
shy  about  how  they  have  done  it, 
either.  They  have  done  it  through  sub- 
sidies. While  we  were  the  only  country 
cutting  back  production,  other  coun- 
tries were  turning  up  their  production 


machine  a  few  notches  to  artificially 
lower  prices  to  push  Uncle  Sam  out  of 
the  ring. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  need  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with 
our  friends,  whether  Canadians, 
whether  Australians,  whether  the  Eu- 
ropean community.  But  we  are  also 
talking  about  the  livelihood  and  the 
survival  of  farmers  in  rural  America. 

We  are  now  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  believe  the  administration 
has  heard  our  message,  that  we  are 
going  to  insist  in  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  will  be  competitive. 
If  we  are  not  going  to  be  competitive, 
we  are  not  going  to  export. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
taken  a  small  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  hope  this  is  only  the  begiiming 
not  only  insofar  as  the  Soviet  Union  is 
concerned  but  with  all  the  other  coun- 
tries, many  of  whom  are  our  friends. 
That  is  why  we  see  such  a  close  vote,  I 
believe,  coming  up  on  the  override  of 
the  textile  bill  in  the  House.  There  is  a 
lot  of  frustration. 

There  are  a  number  of  Members  in 
both  parties  in  the  House  and  I 
assume  in  the  Senate  who  believe  that 
one  way  to  send  a  message  would  be  to 
vote  to  override  the  so-called  textile 
bill.  That  will  be  brought  up  in  the 
House  on  Wednesday,  as  I  said  earlier. 
If  it  is  overridden  in  the  House,  then  it 
will  be  on  our  legislative  agenda  very 
soon. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  COSTS  FOR 
EMPLOYEES  AND  RETIRED  EM- 
PLOYEES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
380  for  the  second  time. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  380)  directing 
the  Conferees  on  the  Act  entitled  the  "Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986"  (H.R.  3838)  to  require 
that  any  amount  refunded  under  section 
212  of  the  Tax  reform  Act  of  1986  to  steel 
companies  filing  bankruptcy  petitions  in 
1986  or  thereafter  be  dedicated  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  company-paid  health  insurance 
costs  for  employees  and  retired  employees. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
this  business  wait  until  after  the  order 
recognizing  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  minority 
leader  is  recognized. 


SOVIET  SOLDIERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  Wash- 
ington Post  report  of  July  15,  1986  de- 
scribes recent  revelations  that  Soviet 
party  officials  have  pulled  strings  to 
keep  their  sons  out  of  Afghanistan. 
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The  fact  that  the  Soviet  press  ac- 
knowledges such  practices  suggests 
that  they  are  very  widespread,  and 
have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  general 
public. 

The  Washington  Post  account  de- 
scribes a  rising  tide  of  Soviet  casual- 
ties—possibly well  beyond  State  De- 
partment estimates  of  10,000  dead  and 
more  than  20,000  wounded.  It  specu- 
lates also  on  the  impact  of  Soviet  Reli- 
ance on  Moslem  troops  from  within 
the  Soviet  Union— an  issue  I  raised 
several  times  in  the  past. 

Prior  to  the  Senate  July  4  recess,  I 
sponsored  a  resolution  regarding  Af- 
ghanistan which  called,  in  part,  for  ap- 
propriate assistance  to  the  Afghan 
people,  a  vigorous  public  information 
campaign  to  make  the  world  aware  of 
events  in  that  sad  country,  and  a  de- 
termination by  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  to  whether  Soviet  activity  in  Af- 
ghanistan constitutes  the  crime  of 
genocide  under  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. The  Senate  adopted  that  resolu- 
tion and,  in  so  doing,  made  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  most  sweeping  congression- 
al statement  to  date  concerning  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  Washington  Post  story  indicates 
that  the  war  in  Afghanistan  is  taking 
its  toll  on  the  Soviet  people,  as  well  as 
the  Afghans.  Soviet  self-interest  de- 
mands a  reevaluation  of  this  brutal 
policy  that  has  been  pursued  in  Af- 
ghanistan for  more  than  6  years.  The 
current  Soviet  approach  is  simply  too 
expensive— in  the  price  it  exacts  in 
human  life,  in  the  cost  to  Soviet  pres- 
tige, and  in  the  barriers  it  erects  to  im- 
proved United  States-Soviet  relations. 

If  the  Gorbachev  regime  is  serious 
about  modernizing  the  vast  Soviet  so- 
ciety, it  must  make  a  start  by  discard- 
ing a  policy  in  Afghanistan  that  is  a 
relic  of  the  middle  ages.  A  continu- 
ation of  the  war  on  the  Afghan  people 
casts  a  shadow  over  whatever  other 
image  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to 
project— a  shadow  that  darkens  the 
lives  of  the  Soviet  people  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  of  July  12, 
1986  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Some  Soviet  Officials  Shield  Sons  Prom 

ArcHAif  War 

(BY  Martin  Walker) 

Moscow.  July  U.— In  a  story  that  reflects 
growing  social  and  military  tensions  over 
the  Afghan  war.  a  Soviet  military  journal 
today  exposed  a  scandal  of  senior  officials 
using  their  influence  to  keep  their  sons,  who 
have  been  drafted  into  the  Soviet  Army, 
from  being  sent  to  Afghanistan. 

The  report,  in  the  Defense  Ministry  news- 
paper Red  Star,  focused  on  the  special 
treatment  given  to  some  well-connected  con- 
scripts in  the  Uzbekistan  military  district. 

Uzbekistan  is  one  of  the  traditionally 
Moslem  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
which  borders  Afghanistan,  and  is  one  of 


the   main   military  staging  areas  for  the 
Afghan  war. 

A  number  of  senior  officials  were  named 
for  protecting  their  sons  in  this  way.  includ- 
ing the  editor-in-chief  of  the  main  official 
newspaper.  SovieUky  Uzbekistan;  the  chair- 
man of  the  Uzbek  state  committee  on  prices; 
and  the  head  of  mess  hall  services  of  the 
Uzbek  military  command.  A  number  of 
senior  officers  in  the  region  were  criticized 
by  name  for  "lack  of  principles  and  compla- 
cency toward  negative  events." 

The  decision  to  expose  the  scandal,  which 
must  have  been  made  at  a  high  level  in  the 
Defense  Ministry,  follows  a  new.  tough 
policy  on  conscription,  designed  to  ensure 
that  even  the  sons  of  the  well-connected 
should  do  their  military  service. 

Until  recently,  university  students  and 
those  attending  the  elite  research  and  train- 
ing institutes  were  deferred  from  military 
service  until  they  had  their  diplomas,  and 
they  could  then  count  on  becoming  officers. 
But  students  in  their  first  and  second  years 
at  the  prestigious  Institute  of  International 
Relations  in  Moscow  now  have  been  con- 
scripted into  the  ranks. 

This  reflects  not  so  much  the  heavy  losses 
in  Afghanistan,  and  the  need  for  more  man- 
power, as  an  attempt  to  dampen  complaints 
that  Afghan  service  is  reserved  for  the  sons 
of  ordinary  Russians. 

There  is  a  widespread  public  belief  that 
conscripts  from  the  Moslem  republics  are 
being  kept  out  Afghanistan  for  fear  of  their 
political  loyalty,  and  that  the  sons  of  the 
powerful  are  also  being  spared  the  war. 

In  the  regional  cities,  people  claim  that 
even  sons  of  Muscovites  are  being  kept  out 
of  the  war.  But  this  seems  no  longer  to  be 
true,  if  ever  it  was.  The  cemeteries  of 
Moscow  are  increasingly  dotted  with  head- 
stones for  those  who  fell  "doing  their  social- 
ist international  duty."  Recently,  some  be- 
reaved parents  erected  a  tall  obelisk  to  their 
Afghan  war  victims  beside  Boris  Pasternak's 
grave  at  Peredelkino.  the  writers'  colony 
just  outside  Moscow. 

There  are  no  official  figures  on  the  Rus- 
sian casualties,  but  informed  Soviet  sources 
have  said  that  U.S.  Department  estimates  of 
10.000  dead  and  more  than  20.000  wounded 
are  much  too  low.  During  the  Geneva 
summit  press  conference  last  November. 
Soviet  spokesmen  said  openly  that  the  casu- 
alties were  rising,  as  the  guerrillas  received 
better  weapons,  and  were  causing  real  con- 
cern. 

The  quality  of  the  troops  from  the  tradi- 
tionally Moslem  areas  is  also  a  growing 
problem.  The  higher  birth  rate  of  the 
Moslem  areas  means  that  every  third  Red 
Army  conscript  will  soon  come  from  a 
Moslem  background,  and  there  have  lieen 
repeated  reports  from  Afghanistan  of  such 
troops  selling  or  even  giving  their  weapons 
to  the  guerrillas. 

One  Soviet  newspaper  last  month  report- 
ed that  most  of  the  recruits  from  Turkmen- 
istan were  not  fit  enough  to  pass  the  basic 
Army  entrance  physical.  Most  could  not 
swim,  and  only  one  in  20  could  pass  the 
standard  running  test. 


August  4,  1986 


FORMER  TOP  NATIONAL  SECU- 
RITY OFFICIALS  OUTLINE  POS- 
SIBLE IMPACTS  OF  PRESI- 
DENT'S SALT  NON-COMPU- 
ANCE  POUCY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  would  be  bound  by 


the  limits  of  past  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements  has  caused  great  con- 
cern in  the  Senate  and  among  our 
NATO  allies.  That  decision  could  have 
major  implications  for  prospects  for  a 
productive  summit,  for  the  future  of 
arms  control,  and  for  future  defense 
budget  requirements. 

I  asked  three  of  our  Nation's  most 
respected  national  security  experts- 
former  Defense  Secretaries  Harold 
Brown  and  James  R.  Schlesinger,  and 
retired  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scow- 
croft— to  share  with  me  and  the 
Senate  their  thoughts  about  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  ramifications  of  the 
President's  decision  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

The  responses  from  these  former  top 
defense  officials  in  previous  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  administrations, 
raise  disturbing  questions  about  the 
President's  policy,  and  they  indicate 
clearly  that  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  would  be  less  secure— not  more— 
if  the  President's  announced  policy  is 
implemented  later  this  year.  Having 
recently  received  these  responses,  I 
wanted  to  share  them  with  the  Senate 
as  soon  as  possible. 

All  three  former  defense  officials 
agree  that,  should  the  United  States 
abandon  SALT  limits  and  the  Soviets 
respond  similarly,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  in  a 
much  better  position  to  increase  its 
production  and  deployment  of  strate- 
gic weapons  in  the  next  3  to  5  years. 

Dr.  Brown  predicted  that  the  net 
effect  would  he  "an  increase  of  over 
5,000  accurate  ICBM  warheads  beyond 
what  would  probably  be  the  Soviet  in- 
ventory in  the  early  1990's  under  the 
SALT  II  limits, "  and  that  'the  United 
States  would  be  in  no  position  to  re- 
spond at  least  before  the  early  1990's." 

Both  former  Defense  Secretaries 
and  General  Scowcroft,  a  former  Pres- 
idential National  Security  adviser,  fur- 
ther highlighted  the  serious  political 
as  well  as  military  risks  to  the  United 
States  from  a  U.S.  noncompliance 
policy.  Secretary  Schlesinger  said 
there  is  "a  very  clear  political  disad- 
vantage" to  the  policy,  and  he  de- 
scribed the  negative  response  to  the 
President's  announcement  by  our 
NATO  allies  and  other  nations  as  a 
"political  windfall"  for  the  Soviets. 

Dr.  Brown  said  that  "if  the  United 
States  takes  the  initiative  in  abandon- 
ing the  SALT  II  numerical 
limits  •  •  •  The  Soviet  Union  could 
both  carry  out  a  massive  addition  to 
the  forces  that  the  current  and  previ- 
ous administrations  have  regarded  as 
most  dangerous  to  the  United  States, 
its  accurate  land-based  ballistic  missile 
warheads,  while  at  the  same  time 
blaming  the  United  States  for  aban- 
doning arms  control  limits  on  such 
systems." 

Former  Secretary  Schlesinger  dis- 
counted the  military  value  of  the 
President's     stated     mechanism     for 
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breaching  SALT'S  central  numerical 
limits— deployment  of  the  13 1st  B-52 
bomber  equipped  to  carry  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  [ALCM'sl.  He  also 
warned  against  another  "probably 
highly  negative"  ramification  of  an  ac- 
celerated strategic  arms  competition 
caused  by  the  administration's  policy. 

Given  likely  future  limits  on  Federal 
spending,  "any  expansion  of  spending 
on  strategic  forces  will  mean  a  shrink- 
age of  spending  on  theater  and  con- 
ventional forces,"  Mr.  Schlesinger 
said.  "On  balance,  I  do  not  believe 
that  would  be  in  the  interest  of  our 
overall  defense  posture,"  he  conclud- 
ed. 

General  Scowcroft  said  the  adminis- 
tration's SALT  noncompliance  policy 
approach  "is  far  from  clear."  However, 
he  projected  that,  if  the  United  States 
exceeded  the  SALT  II  limits  later  this 
year  with  the  131st  ALCM-bomber, 
"the  Soviets  would  respond  in  kind,  by 
exceeding  the  launcher  limits  and, 
perhaps,  the  limits  on  warheads  per 
launcher  as  well,  especially  on  their 
heavy  ICBM's." 

The  general  rejected  out  of  hand  the 
two  major  administration  arguments 
against  such  a  Soviet  reaction:  That 
the  Soviet  economy  cannot  afford  to 
increase  military  spending,  and  that 
the  Soviets  already  have  enough  war- 
heads to  cover  American  targets.  He 
said  that  the  likely  Soviet  response 
"would  not  be  particularly  burdenson" 
economically,  and  he  said  there  were 
both  political  and  military  reasons 
why  the  Soviets  would  add  warheads 
in  response  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  also  contradicted 
the  ultimate  validity  of  a  major  justifi- 
cation by  administration  supporters 
that  its  policy  has  a  tactical  purpose- 
to  stimulate  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  in 
the  ongoing  arms  talks.  He  said  the 
"odds  are  against"  the  administra- 
tion's being  willing  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments '"unavoidable  in  the  negotiating 
process"  which  could  make  its  tactical 
move  advantageous. 

Finally.  Dr.  Brown  stated  that 
United  States  concerns  about  Soviet 
compliance  with  SALT  limits  should 
be  pursued  by  a  policy  which  does  not 
undercut  the  treaty,  and  that  "it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  the  United 
States  to  exceed  any  of  the  numerical 
limits  as  a  reaction  to  Soviet  behavior 
so  far." 

These  are  thought-provoking  judg- 
ments from  these  national  security  ex- 
perts, and  the  Senate  and  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  wise  to  consider  them 
carefully.  They  raise  a  very  large  cau- 
tion signal  about  the  President's  SALT 
noncompliance  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  and  the  responses 
that  I  received  from  Dr.  Schlesinger. 
Dr.  Brown,  and  General  Scowcroft  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Democratic  Leader, 

Washington,  DC,  July  9,  1986. 
Dr.  James  Schlesinger, 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
ies, Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Dr.  Schlesinger:  As  you  know,  the 
Senate  soon  will  be  considering  the  Fiscal 
1987  Defense  Authorization  Act,  and  it  is 
expected  that  arms  control  issues  will  be  a 
major  focus  of  our  deliberations.  Your  in- 
sights in  the  past  on  national  security  mat- 
ters have  been  of  great  assistance  to  me  per- 
sonally, and  to  many  other  Senators,  and  I 
know  we  would  find  your  guidance  very 
helpful  again  during  the  upcoming  floor 
action. 

If  it  is  not  too  burdensome,  I  would  be 
most  Interested  in  obtaining  your  views, 
which  I  hope  you  would  permit  me  to  share 
with  my  colleagues,  about  the  following 
issues: 

(1)  Is  it  in  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests—or against  them— if  the  United  States 
chooses  to  exceed  the  central  numerical 
sublimits  of  the  SALT  agreements  later  this 
year,  by  deploying  the  131st  bomber 
equipped  with  air  launched  cruise  missiles 
(ALCM),  and  why? 

(2)  Which  nation— the  U.S.  or  the 
U.S.S.R.— is  in  a  better  position  to  increase 
its  production  and  deployment  of  strategic 
weapons  in  the  next  3-5  years  in  the  ab- 
sence of  SALT  constraints? 

(3)  What  are  other  positive  or  negative 
ramifications  for  the  national  security  of 
the  U.S.  and  its  allies  if  the  U.S.  chooses  to 
exceed  the  central  numerical  sublimits  of 
the  SALT  agreements  later  this  year  by  de- 
ploying the  131st  ALCM-equipped  bomber? 

Should  you  be  able  to  share  your 
thoughts  with  me  in  the  near  future.  I 
would  appreciate  it  greatly,  since  our  delib- 
erations on  such  matters  may  begin  as  early 
as  July  21.  My  thanks  in  advance  for  your 
consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Byrd. 

James  R.  Schlesinger, 
Washington,  DC.  July  28,  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Office  of  the  Democratic  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  These  brief  com- 
ments are  in  response  to  your  letter  of  July 
9.  I  trust  that  they  will  be  of  use  in  illumi- 
nating for  you  and  your  colleagues  the 
issues  that  you  posed. 

At  a  general  level,  the  chief  advantage 
that  might  be  embodied  in  the  Administra- 
tion's announcement  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  bound  by  the  restraints  of  SALT 
II  is  that  the  SovieU  might  become  more 
eager  to  negotiate— and  thereby  hypotheti- 
cally  improve  the  outcome  at  the  bargaining 
table  from  our  perspective.  Of  course,  in 
order  to  exploit  this  potential  advantage  in 
the  Administration's  announcement  we  our- 
selves must  be  prepared  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously. Thus,  the  principal  justification  for 
the  action  taken  by  the  Administration  can 
only  be  diplomatic  tactics:  putting  pressure 
upon  the  Soviets. 

Offsetting  this  advantage  are  a  very  clear 
political  disadvantage  and  a  possible  mili- 
tary disadvantage.  On  the  political  front, 
the  Administration's  move  caused  consider- 
able concern  amongst  our  allies  and  other 
parties  in  the  outside  world  regarding  what 
it  was  taken  to  imply  about  the  American 


attitude  towards  arms  control  and  about  the 
nature  of  the  American  decision  process. 
(The  timing  of  the  announcement,  which 
was  unfortunate,  was  determined  solely  by 
when  the  opponents  of  SALT  II  could  win  a 
decision  rather  than  by  any  development  on 
the  international  scene.)  The  allies'  dissatis- 
faction was  reflected  immediately  in  the 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in 
which  the  United  States  was  isolated.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  Soviets  have  been  moving  to 
exploit  what  they  see  as  a  propaganda  wind- 
fall. 

On  the  military  front,  there  is  greater  un- 
certainty. However,  if  the  Soviet  Union  does 
regard  this  as  a  pretext  for  further  expand- 
ing its  own  strategic  forces,  it  is  in  a  better 
position  to  compete  short-term  than  is  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  under  those 
conditions  the  short-term  military  balance 
would  move  to  our  disadvantage.  Of  course, 
if  the  Soviets  were  to  do  so.  they  would  for- 
feit much  of  the  political  windfall  that  has 
now  come  their  way.  I  think  therefore  that, 
for  the  obvious  political  motive,  the  Soviets 
will  exercise  restraint  in  order  to  maintain 
their  propaganda  offensive  on  the  arms  con- 
trol issue.  In  my  judgment,  the  political  con- 
sequences are  more  significant  by  far  than 
the  military  consequences. 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  background  to  your 
s[}ecific  questions. 

(1)  In  my  judgment  whether  the  United 
States  proceeds  to  deploy  the  131st  bomber 
equipped  with  ALCMs  at  yearend  is  less  im- 
portant than  the  original  announcement 
that  we  would  no  longer  be  bound  by  SALT 
II.  although  it  will  probably  not  even  then 
be  in  the  national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  political  damage 
would  already  have  been  sustained.  Since 
the  United  States  has  ample  weapons 
against  Soviet  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
would  provide  little  In  the  way  of  military 
advantage. 

(2)  Since  the  Soviet  Union  has  greater 
throw-weight  in  its  missile  force  and  since  it 
maintains  a  warmer  production  base  than 
the  United  SUtes,  I  believe  that  there  Is 
little  question  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  in- 
crease its  production  and  deployment  of 
strategic  weapons  more  than  the  United 
States  can  near-term. 

(3)  The  other  ramification  of  a  reinforced 
competition  In  strategic  arms  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  budgetary— and  probably  high  negative 
from  our  standpoint.  Given  the  magnitude 
of  the  budget  deficit,  and  the  goal  of  deficit 
reduction  (either  within  or  without  the 
framework  of  Gramm-Rudman),  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  real  resources  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  be  at  best  stable 
and  are  likely  to  decline.  Consequently,  any 
expansion  of  spending  on  strategic  forces 
win  mean  a  shrinkage  of  spending  on  thea- 
ter and  conventional  forces.  On  balance,  I 
do  not  believe  that  would  be  in  the  Interest 
of  our  overall  defense  posture. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  the  dramatic 
move  by  the  Administration  represents  a 
stimulus  to  the  Soviets  to  negotiate.  If  the 
Administration  Is  willing  to  make  the  ad- 
justments unavoidable  In  the  negotiating 
process,  this  move  could  prove  to  be  advan- 
tageous. On  balance.  I  think  that  the  odds 
are  against  such  an  outcome. 
Respectfully  yours. 

James  R.  Schuesinger. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Foreign 
Policy  iNSTiTtrrE.  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies. 
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July  14.  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Democratic  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wathington,  DC. 

DXAR  Senator  Byro:  You  have  asked  for 
my  views  about  how  to  proceed  with  respect 
to  SALT.  Specially  there  la  the  Administra- 
tion's announced  Intention  no  longer  to  be 
bound  by  the  ceilings  in  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. They  apparently  expect  to  exceed  a 
central  numerical  sublimit  of  the  SALT 
agreement  later  this  year  by  deploying  the 
131st  bomber  equipped  with  air  launched 
cruise  missiles.  This  would  exceed  the  1200 
sublimit  on  MIRVed  ballistic  missiles  plus 
bombers  equipped  with  air  launched  cruise 
missiles. 

There  are  legitimate  concerns  about 
Soviet  observance  of  the  SALT  agreements, 
which  both  sides  have  hitherto  announced 
they  would  not  do  anything  to  undercut.  In 
particular.  Soviet  practices  on  encryption  of 
telemetry  appear  to  me  to  undercut  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  even  though  its  language 
may  not  be  precise  enough  to  sustain  un- 
equivocally a  charge  of  violation.  Moreover, 
there  are  real  questions  about  whether  the 
SS-25  missile  characteristics  and  testing 
practices  meet  the  limits  that  define  a  new 
missile  and  SALT  lis  lower  limit  on  war- 
head weight  as  a  fraction  of  missile  throw- 
weight. 

In  my  view,  however,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take for  the  U.S.  to  exceed  any  of  the  nu- 
merical limits  as  a  reaction  to  Soviet  behav- 
ior so  far. 

The  numerical  limits  are  much  less  equiv- 
ocal, and  an  avowed  U.S.  breach  in  any  of 
them  would  certainly  give  the  Soviets  an 
excuse  to  breach  all  of  the  rest.  The  Soviets 
are  clearly  in  a  much  better  position  for  the 
next  three  to  five  years  than  the  U.S.  to 
take  advantage  of  an  abandonment  of  those 
numerical  limits. 

To  begin  with,  their  modernization  pro- 
gram over  that  period  would  in  the  normal 
course  of  events  require  them  to  retire  hun- 
dreds of  existing  missiles  in  order  to  stay 
within  the  SALT  II  numerical  limits.  By  not 
retiring  them,  they  could  at  relatively  low 
cost  increase  the  threat  to  U.S.  forces  over 
what  would  otherwise  be  the  base.  By 
merely  continuing  production  from  their 
present  production  lines  along  with  imple- 
menting their  present  plans  for  introduc- 
tion of  modernized  missiles  they  could  prob- 
ably increase  their  expected  number  of  war- 
heads by  several  thousand.  The  U.S.,  as  a 
result  of  the  present  schedule  for  introduc- 
tion of  new  systems  and  the  likely  flatten- 
ing or  decrease  in  U.S.  real  defense  budgets, 
would  be  hardly  able  to  increase  correspond- 
ing numbers  at  all.  let  alone  match  the 
Soviet  increases. 

Moreover,  once  any  of  the  numerical 
limits  are  breached,  the  Soviets  might  be  ex- 
pected to  ignore  the  limits  on  warhead  frac- 
tionation in  their  larger  missiles.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, they  were  to  go  from  10  to  25  war- 
heads on  the  SS-18  (which  would  take  them 
several  years)  and  from  6  to  12  on  the  SS- 
19,  this  could  give  them  another  six  or  seven 
thousand  warheads  of  high  accuracy.  The 
SS-19  would  in  any  event  probably  be  re- 
placed by  the  10-warhead  SS-24,  but  at  a 
later  time.  Even  so.  the  net  effect  would  be 
an  increase  of  over  five  thousand  accurate 
IC3M  warheads  beyond  what  would  prob- 
ably be  the  Soviet  inventory  in  the  early 
1990s  under  the  SALT  II  limits.  Again,  the 
U.S.  would  be  in  no  position  to  respond  at 
least  before  the  early  1990s. 

We  cannot  with  any  confidence  say  this 
set  of  actions  would  t>e  the  Soviet  response. 


But  it  is  a  response  that  would  be  available 
to  them.  How  they  would  combine  it  with  a 
political  posture  that  would  place  the  onus 
for  the  end  of  restrictions  on  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  on  the  United  States  for 
having  breached  the  SALT  II  numerical 
limits  can  also  not  be  predicted.  But  they 
would  be  In  a  position  to  do  both.  If  the  U.S. 
takes  the  initiative  in  abandoning  the  SALT 
II  numerical  limits.  In  other  words,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  both  carry  out  a  massive 
addition  to  the  forces  that  the  current  and 
previous  administrations  have  regarded  as 
most  dangerous  to  the  U.S..  Its  accurate 
land-based  ballistic  missile  warheads,  while 
at  the  same  time  blaming  the  United  States 
for  abandoning  the  arms  control  limits  on 
such  systems. 

U.S.  allies  and  much  of  the  American 
public.  lx>th  of  which  bodies  have  come  to 
regard  arms  control,  however  imperfect  and 
limited  in  its  effects,  as  an  evidence  of  seri- 
ousness on  the  part  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  lead- 
ers in  trying  to  avoid  nuclear  war.  would 
react— and  indeed  have  reacted— critically  to 
a  U.S.  breach  of  the  SALT  II  numerical 
limit.  Mrs.  Thatcher  is  clearly  in  domestic 
political  trouble  for  other  reasons,  but  the 
charge  that  she  has  been  misled  on  this 
matter  by  the  Reagan  Administration  and 
has  been  unable  to  influence  it  to  continue 
to  observe  the  SALT  II  limits  is  damaging 
her  further.  Relations  with  the  U.S..  and 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  are  generally  not  a 
major  issue  in  European  elections,  but  there 
are  signs  that  U.S.  arms  control  policy,  and 
specifically  SALT  II  observance,  may  be  an 
exception  not  only  in  England  but  else- 
where In  the  alliance. 

Domestically,  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed five-year  program  for  defense  already 
is  almost  certain  to  be  deeply  slashed  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  massive 
Soviet  expansion  in  offensive  forces  in  re- 
sponse to  an  abandonment  of  the  SALT  II 
numerical  limits  would  prompt  a  change  in 
U.S.  public  and  Congressional  opinion  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  support  for  defense. 
But  encouraging  such  Soviet  behavior  does 
not  seem  to  me  the  optimal  strategy  for  im- 
proving the  U.S.  defense  posture.  In  any 
event.  I  doubt  that  the  Congress  or  the 
public  would  react  by  supporting  increases 
either  in  U.S.  strategic  offensive  forces  or 
strengthening  support  for  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  to  such  Soviet  behavior,  at 
least  for  several  years. 

What.  then,  should  be  the  U.S.  policy  with 
respect  to  SALT  II.  given  Soviet  behavior 
and  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  security  interest? 
My  view  is  that  the  policy  should  be  to  con- 
tinue not  to  undercut  the  Treaty.  Response 
to  Soviet  transgressions  should  begin  by 
pursuing  route  of  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission.  Where  the  results  of  that  ap- 
prosu;h  are  unsatisfactory,  the  adequacy  of 
programmed  U.S.  forces  should  be  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  such  Soviet  actions.  The  ex- 
pected effect  on  Soviet  behavior  of  political 
responses  and  of  new  force  structure  re- 
sponses should  be  weighed.  Any  force  struc- 
ture responses  should  be  measured,  and 
should  be  such  as  on  balance  to  enhance  the 
U.S.  security  position.  They  should  general- 
ly <but  need  not  always)  fall  within  the 
SALT  II  limits,  and  could  be  either  an  accel- 
eration of  planned  programs  or  programs 
that  we  might  not  otherwise  have  done. 

(a)  Concerns  about  Soviet  violations  or 
evasions  of  the  ABM  Treaty  that  do  not 
greatly  change  the  U.S.  reUliatory  capabil- 
ity should  be  met  with  permitted  U.S.  offen- 
sive force  changes.  Including  a  more  vigor- 
ous penetration  aids  program. 


(b)  SS-25  deployment  should  be  countered 
by  Mldgetman  development  (which  does  not 
violate  SALT  II).  If  no  follow-on  agreement 
Is  reached  by  deployment  date  (In  the  early 
1990s)  it  should  be  deployed  anyway,  even 
though  SALT  II  in  present  form  would  not 
allow  Mldgetman  deployment.  Soviet  SS-25 
behavior  strengthens  the  case  for  Midget- 
man. 

(c)  sec  should  be  employed  to  pursue 
concerns  about  telemetry  encryption  (one 
interpretation  that  should  be  pressed  is  a 
limitation  to  the  encryption  level  that  pre- 
vailed when  SALT  II  was  signed),  launcher 
numbers,  and  other  compliance  issues. 

(d)  To  preserve  a  response  option  if  Sovi- 
ets continue  to  deploy  additional  (and  new) 
ICBMs.  keep  the  M-X  line  open. 

(e)  Dismantle  Poseidon  boats  as  needed  to 
remain  within  SALT  II  restrictions  through 
1987.  by  cutting  out  missile  compartments. 
The  boats  themselves  should  be  preserved 
for  possible  future  decision  on  conversion  to 
other  uses. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  Browm. 

Brent  Scowcroft. 
Bethesda,  MD.  July  22.  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  July  8th  for  my 
thoughts  about  how  the  country  should  pro- 
ceed with  respect  to  the  SALT  agreements. 

The  fundamental  point  of  departure  on 
this  subject  has  to  be  the  issue  of  Soviet 
compliance.  Having  formally  accused  the 
Soviet  Union  of  violating  arms  control 
agreements,  the  Administration  had  no 
choice  but  to  take  some  action.  Not  to  have 
acted  after  formally  charging  violations 
would  have  sent  the  worst  possible  signal  to 
the  Soviets.  Under  the  circumstances,  some 
sort  of  action  was  clearly  required;  the  only 
real  question  is  whether  the  Administra- 
tion's response  was  the  proper  or  best  one. 

As  a  general  matter,  we  are  badly  in  need 
of  some  thoughtful  attention  to  our  strate- 
gic concepts.  In  this  particular  case,  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe  likely  responses  if  the  Ad- 
ministration approach  is  followed  because 
that  approach  is  far  from  clear.  The  Admin- 
istration has  said,  as  I  understand  where  we 
are.  that  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  t>ound 
by  SALT  II.  but  has  not  said  that  we  will 
necessarily  violate  the  SALT  II  numbers. 

But.  for  the  purposes  of  your  letter,  let  us 
assume  that  the  United  States  exceeds  the 
SALT  II  limit  later  this  year  with  further 
deployments  of  B-S2's  armed  with  cruise 
missiles.  I  would  assume  that,  other  circum- 
stances remaining  roughly  the  same,  the  So- 
viets would  respond  in  kind,  by  exceeding 
the  launcher  limits  and.  perhaps,  the  limits 
on  warheads  per  launcher  as  well,  especially 
on  their  heavy  ICBMs.  Assuming  current 
Soviet  policies,  they  would  do  this  for  politi- 
cal objectives,  and  therefore  would  try  to 
appear  to  be  acting  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger.  Their  diplomatic  position  could  well 
be  that  they  deplore  the  US  action  but  in 
view  of  it  they  have  no  choice  but  to  protect 
Soviet  national  security  in  the  face  of  this 
new  threat.  They  might  say  they  would  be 
happy  to  stop  wherever  we  do  but  they  will 
not  allow  us  to  succeed  in  what  they  will 
claim  are  our  efforts  to  achieve  strategic  su- 
periority. Their  objective  would  be  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility on  the  US  and  to  turn  the  Euro- 
peans and  the  Congress  against  the  Admin- 
istration. 
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The  usual  arguments  against  the  Soviets 
behaving  In  this  manner  are  twofold.  The 
first  argument  is  that  the  Soviet  economy  Is 
in  such  dire  straits  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  Increase  military  spending.  This  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  likely  Soviet  response 
would  not  be  particularly  burdensome.  They 
already  have  several  missile  and  bomber 
programs  under  way.  with  much  of  the  de- 
velopment costs  already  expended.  In  addi- 
tion, a  more  highly  MIRVed  front  end  for. 
say.  the  SS-18  may  already  have  been  de- 
signed. The  marginal  cost  for  the  Soviet  de- 
fense budget  as  a  whole  of  a  significant  es- 
calation in  warheads  would  scarcely  consti- 
tute an  unmanageable  problem. 

The  other  usual  argument  against  a 
Soviet  escalatory  response  is  that  they  al- 
ready have  ample  warheads  to  cover  the  US 
target  system.  They  therefore  have  no  need 
for  more  weapons  and  we  should  not  be  con- 
cerned about  a  warhead  Increase.  This  argu- 
ment overlooks  two  points,  one  political  and 
one  military.  The  political  point  is  that  the 
Soviet  building  program  in  this  circum- 
stance would  probably  be  advertised  solely 
as  a  necessary  reponse  to  a  US  decision  to 
speed  up  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Its  political 
objective  would  be  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Administration.  The  military  consideration 
is  that  if  the  United  States  should  decide  to 
deploy  a  strategic  defense  or  a  mobile  mis- 
sile system,  the  number  of  Soviet  offensive 
warheads  with  which  those  systems  would 
have  to  deal  would  become  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

The  reaction  domestically  and  by  our 
allies  to  this  tyi>e  of  scenario  is  likely  to  be  a 
function  of  the  degree  of  Soviet  success  in 
portraying  the  United  States  as  the  initiator 
of  a  new  and  limitless  arms  race.  In  terms  of 
relative  overall  capability  under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  is  little  doubt  that  the  US 
could  out-deploy  the  USSR  over  the  long 
run.  though  the  Soviets  would  have  a  clear 
advantage  over  the  short  term  (3-5  years). 
The  real  question,  however,  is  not  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  but  our  political  ability 
to  sustain  such  a  competition.  Would  the 
Congress  be  prepared  to  fund  a  strategic 
program  of  increase  magnitude,  especially  if 
the  Soviets  succeed  in  appearing  as  the  ag- 
grieved party?  You  are  in  a  much  better  po- 
sition than  I  to  answer  that  question. 

In  conclusion,  however,  it  may  be  prema- 
ture to  assume  or  predict  any  particular 
consequences  from  the  highly  ambiguous 
actions  thus  far  taken  by  the  President.  And 
it  does  seem  obvious,  certainly,  that  the  So- 
viets need  to  be  brought  to  recognize  that 
their  cavalier  attitude  toward  compliance 
creates  very  serious  problems  for  the  whole 
arms  control  process. 
Sincerely. 

Brent  Scowcroft. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL  IS 
VERY  DEAD.  INDEED:  THE 
RECORD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
first,  it  is  a  pleasure,  an  honor,  and  a 
great  advantage,  considering  what  I 
am  talking  about,  to  follow  the  distin- 


guished minority  leader  [Mr.  Byro]  in 
talking  about  SALT  II. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  has  as- 
serted from  time  to  time  that  arms 
control  is  now  dead.  The  administra- 
tion has  finally  succeeded  in  killing  it 
and  burying  it.  There  Is  literally  noth- 
ing left.  I  have  made  that  assertion.  I 
have  cited  certain  treaties  that  have 
breathed  their  last.  But  I  have  made 
no  comprehensive,  complete  docimien- 
tation  of  how  thorough  the  devasta- 
tion of  arms  control  at  the  hands  of 
the  administration  has  been.  Today,  I 
intend  to  do  that. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  treaties  de- 
signed to  restrain  the  superpower 
buildup  of  nuclear  weapons.  There 
were  two  such  treaties  until  very  re- 
cently. The  first  was  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty,  known  as 
SALT  I.  SALT  I  was  signed  in  1972.  It 
expired  in  1977.  But  it  had  been  ad- 
hered to  by  both  sides  until  last 
Wednesday.  On  Thursday,  July  31,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that  at  an 
acrimonious  session  between  the  su- 
perpowers in  Geneva,  the  United 
States  informed  the  Russians  that  it 
had  no  intention  of  abiding  any  more 
by  SALT  I. 

The  second  treaty  designed  to  re- 
strain offensive  nuclear  weapons  was 
the  second  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty  or  SALT  II.  That  treaty  was 
signed  by  President  Carter  in  1979.  It 
expired  at  the  end  of  1985.  President 
Reagan  kept  it  alive  by  Executive 
order  until  last  May. 

In  that  same  New  York  Times  article 
last  Thursday,  Bernard  Gwertzman  re- 
ported that  the  United  States  delega- 
tion told  the  Soviet  side  that  the  deci- 
sion by  President  Reagan  on  May  27 
to  repudiate  SALT  II  later  this  year, 
was  final.  So  what  significant  arms 
control  restraints  remain  on  offensive 
nuclear  arms?  The  answer  is  none. 

How  about  nuclear  defenses?  In 
1972,  after  6  years  of  painful  and  de- 
tailed negotiations,  the  United  States 
finally  convinced  the  Soviet  Union  to 
agree  to  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty.  The  United  States  had  argued 
that  if  the  Soviet  built  and  deployed  a 
system  to  defend  their  nuclear  deter- 
rent and  their  cities  against  American 
attack,  we  would  be  constrained  to 
build  an  offensive  missile  system  to 
overwhelm  and  penetrate  it.  And  we 
would  succeed.  So  the  antimissile 
system— the  Russian  SDI  or  star 
wars— would  provoke  a  superoffensive 
missile  arms  race.  After  6  years  of  ne- 
gotiations, the  Russians  finally  agreed. 
Both  nations  signed  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Both  nations  ratified  that  treaty.  The 
United  States  ratification  swept 
through  the  Senate  89  to  2  in  1972. 

Now  the  President  has  made  his  top 
military  priority  the  construction  of 
the  precise  star  wars  or  antimissile 
system  which  the  ABM  Treaty  was  ex- 
pressly designed  to  prohibit.  The 
President  is  now  proposing  that  both 


sides  repudiate  the  ABM  arms  control 
treaty  after  a  period  of  7  years.  At 
that  point,  the  ABM  Treaty  would  be 
dead. 

In  1963  and  again  in  1974,  the  super- 
powers negotiated  a  treaty  placing 
limits  on  nuclear  weapons  test  explo- 
sions. The  1963  treaty  confined  such 
explosions  to  the  underground.  The 
1974  treaty  limited  the  explosions  to 
150  kilotons.  The  1963  treaty  was 
strictly  an  environmental  protection 
measure.  Underground  tests  would 
provide  virtually  the  same  essential 
data  to  advance  new  and  more  devas- 
tating nuclear  weapons  as  above 
ground  tests.  The  1974  treaty  limita- 
tion on  the  size  of  explosions  posed  no 
serious  threat  to  the  development  and 
advancement  of  increasingly  more 
lethal  nuclear  weapons.  But  in  both 
treaties,  both  superpowers  promised  to 
negotiate  a  mutual,  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty  that  would  prevent  any 
further  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

Such  a  treaty— as  yet  not  negotiat- 
ed—is quintessential  to  effective  arms 
control.  Here's  why:  The  development 
of  more  and  more  destructive  and 
lethal  nuclear  weapons  not  only  re- 
quires years  of  research  by  topflight 
scientists,  it  also  must  have  testing 
and  repetitive  testing.  Stop  the  testing 
and  you  stop  the  onrush  of  the  newer, 
more  dangerous  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology. The  administration  has  flatly 
and  emphatically  refused  to  negotiate 
any  such  agreement.  It  is  now  clear 
that  it  never  will  engage  in  such  nego- 
tiations. 

What  does  that  leave  of  arms  con- 
trol? Mr.  President,  let  me  list  the  pa- 
thetic remnant: 

We  have  the  treaty  prohibiting  bac- 
teriological warfare.  Here's  a  treaty 
with  an  excellent  purpose,  but  it  has 
totally  worthless  provisions.  It  pro- 
vides for  no  verification  whatsoever. 
Needless  to  say,  without  verification, 
the  Russians  have  violated  it. 

Second,  we  have  the  Antarctic 
Treaty.  That  treaty  keeps  military 
weapons  and  military  establishments 
out  of  the  Antarctic.  This  a  great 
treaty  if  you  are  a  penguin.  It  makes 
Opus  happy. 

Third,  we  have  the  treaty  for  the 
prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Latin  America.  No  one  can  knock  it. 
But  it  has  small  value  for  those  not 
living  in  Latin  America. 

Fourth,  we  have  the  treaty  on  the 
placement  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
seabed  and  the  ocean  floor.  Again,  this 
is  a  great  arms  control  treaty  if  you 
are  a  fish. 

There  is  one  remaining  arms  control 
treaty  of  substance  and  significance.  It 
provides  for  a  communications  link  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  two  su- 
perpowers. This  could  be  critical  in  the 
event  the  superpowers  come  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war.  In  this  danger- 
ous nuclear  age,  this  one  remaining 
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fragment  of  arms  control  is  not  much. 
But  it  is  all  we  have. 

D  1130 
I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BOREN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  is  recognized 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  rise  this  morning  to  dis- 
cuss the  progress  or  lack  of  progress 
which  is  occurring  in  the  conference 
committee  between  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  the  so-called  tax  reform 
legislation. 

Frankly,  I  am  alarmed  about  the 
press  reports  which  I  have  been  read- 
ing about  the  conference  committee.  It 
seems  to  me  a  mentality  is  developing 
that  we  must  have  a  bill.  I  have  seen 
that  mentality  developed  on  many 
subjects  in  this  body.  Legislation  is 
proposed.  We  lose  sight  of  the  goals. 
We  lose  sight  of  the  national  need 
that  is  meant  to  be  served  by  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation.  And  those  involved 
on  the  responsible  committees  begin 
to  believe  that  they  have  to  produce  a 
bill  no  matter  what. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  does  not 
need  just  more  legislation.  This  coun- 
try needs  to  have  the  real  economic 
problems  that  are  before  us  addressed. 
We  all  know  we  suffer  in  our  society 
from  too  much  consumption.  We  are 
living  beyond  our  means.  We  are  living 
off  the  shelf  and  not  replenishing  the 
inventory.  We  are  in  a  situation  in 
which  we  are  living  beyond  our  means 
in  terms  of  governmental  services.  We 
are  spending  about  $1  on  Government 
services  but  only  paying  approximate- 
ly 80  cents.  We  are  living  beyond  our 
means  in  terms  of  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  running  trade  imbal- 
ances that  are  breaking  all  records. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  know  that 
this  means  that  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  is  going  to  have  a  dimin- 
ished standard  of  living  if  we  do  not 
turn  around  this  trade  imbalance. 
Other  nations  are  not  going  to  allow 
us  to  continue  month  after  month, 
year  after  year  to  live  beyond  our 
means  and  never  pay  them  back  the 
funds  which  they  are  loaning  to  us. 

The  bills  one  of  these  days  are  going 
to  come  due  and  the  real  standard  of 
living  for  the  generation  of  Americans 
that  is  going  to  have  to  pay  those  bills 
is  going  to  be  diminished.  And  so  there 
are  real  economic  problems  which 
need  to  be  addressed. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  reports  coming  out  that  the 
conferees  are  considering  proposals 
made  largely  in  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives which  would  further  change 
the  tax  bill  to  encourage  more  con- 
sumption at  the  expense  of  saving,  in- 
vestment, and  capital  formation  that 
are  so  badly  needed  to  repair  the  abili- 
ty of  the  United  States  to  compete  in 
world  markets.  We  do  not  need  more 
spending  on  consumer  goods.  We  need 
more  saving  in  this  country.  We  need 
to  be  plowing  more  back  into  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  plant  and  equipment, 
more  into  research  and  technology  so 
that  we  can  compete  with  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  in  the 
midst  of  an  economy  that  is  already 
very  fragile,  to  further  slow  the  rate  of 
investment  and  further  decrease  our 
ability  to  compete. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  my  colleagues 
the  economic  figures.  We  have  had  81 
bank  failures  in  the  United  States  just 
this  year,  which  indicates  just  how 
fragile  our  economy  is.  We  have  had 
20  in  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma  in 
just  the  past  20  months  alone.  We 
know  what  is  happening  in  agricul- 
ture. We  know  what  is  happening  in 
heavy  manufacturing.  We  know  what 
is  happening  in  the  domestic  energy 
industry.  It  has  caused  the  economy  of 
the  entire  country  to  slow  down. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  projected  that 
our  economy  would  grow  at  a  rate  of  4 
percent  this  year.  According  to  the 
latest  figures,  it  is  only  going  to  grow 
approximately  1.1  percent  in  the 
second  quarter.  We  have  seen  marked 
instability  in  the  stock  market  in 
recent  days  with  record  losses  and 
plunges  in  a  24-hour  period. 

This  is  not  the  time,  Mr.  President, 
to  further  imbalance  the  economy 
when  it  is  already  fragile.  Just  because 
the  tax  bill  passed  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  a  vote  of  97  to  3,  just 
because  it  passed  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  by  a  vote 
of  20  to  0,  does  not  mean  that  those  of 
us  in  this  body  or  on  that  committee 
were  giving  a  blank  check  to  the  con- 
ferees to  simply  produce  any  old  bill  in 
the  name  of  tax  reform. 

We  have  a  higher  responsibility.  Mr. 
President,  and  as  one  Senator  I  want 
to  serve  notice  that  if  the  conference 
committee  produces  a  bill  which  fur- 
ther severely  damages  the  ability  of 
this  Nation  to  compete  in  world  mar- 
kets, that  further  discourages  saving, 
that  further  discourages  investment, 
this  Senator  will  not  hesitate  to  do 
anything  he  can  and  anything  open  to 
him  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to 
make  sure  that  that  measure  is  thor- 
oughly investigated  and  stopped  if  it 
does  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  to  think  not 
only  of  our  current  enjoyment  of  con- 
suming and  having  everything  we 
want  in  this  country.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  think  about  the  next  genera- 
tion. We  have  an  obligation  to  put 
something  aside,  to  save,  to  plow  back, 


to  make  certain  the  standard  of  living 
in  this  country  is  not  decimated.  Every 
generation  of  Americans  has  passed  on 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  a  better 
quality  of  life  to  the  generation  that 
succeeds  them.  This  generation  of 
Americans  wants  to  be  no  different. 
We  want  to  sacrifice.  We  want  to  give 
something  back.  We  want  to  enhance 
the  heritage  which  has  been  passed  on 
to  us  and  hand  it  on  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. We  do  not  want  to  be  known 
as  the  generation  that  in  seeking  its 
own  pleasure  overconsumed.  bought 
more  from  the  rest  of  the  world  than 
it  was  able  to  sell,  lived  beyond  its 
means  in  terms  of  governmental  serv- 
ices, and  did  not  think  enough  about 
the  next  generation  to  stop  that  prac- 
tice and  handed  on  the  burdens  of  a 
nation  on  a  downhill  course  to  the 
next  generation. 

Fairness  is  important.  I  want  to  see 
us  have  tax  reform.  I  want  to  see  us 
have  true  reform.  But  this  Senator  is 
not  ready  under  any  circumstances  to 
have  a  bill  just  for  the  sake  of  having 
one.  to  vote  for  a  bill  just  because  it 
has  in  its  title  "tax  reform,"  if  that  bill 
is  going  to  discourage  the  very  things 
that  this  country  needs.  I  think  all  of 
my  colleagues  understand  the  serious- 
ness. It  would  be  highly  irresponsible 
for  this  Congress  and  this  President  to 
enact  a  law  right  now  with  the  insta- 
bility in  the  stock  market,  with  the 
slow  rates  of  economic  growth,  with 
the  serious  problems  that  we  are 
having  in  the  banking  industry  across 
this  country,  with  severe  dislocations 
in  entire  regions  of  the  country  includ- 
ing my  own,  which  are  already  in  the 
midst  of  what  can  only  be  called  a 
severe  recession  bordering  on  a  depres- 
sion. For  us,  with  those  circumstances 
prevailing,  to  enact  irresponsible  legis- 
lation that  will  slow  down  the  rate  of 
investment,  that  will  further  slow  the 
economy,  that  will  further  cause  un- 
certainty in  the  midst  of  this  situation 
would  be  highly  irresponsible,  as  I 
have  said,  Mr.  President.  We  must  not 
allow  it  to  happen. 

I  only  hope  the  conferees  will  under- 
stand that  as  this  Senate  and  as  the 
Finance  Committee  by  overwhelming 
votes  sent  a  message  that  we  want  true 
tax  reform,  we  want  the  loopholes 
closed,  we  want  fairness  in  the  system, 
we  want  the  American  people  to  see 
that  our  tax  system  is  so  fair  that  they 
will  want  to  voluntarily  comply  with 
it,  we  did  not  say  to  the  conferees  we 
want  a  bill  at  any  cost.  We  understand 
there  are  other  serious  problems  in 
this  economy,  there  are  other  goals 
that  must  be  met.  We  must  have  a  bill 
that  adequately  encourages  saving,  in- 
vestment, and  capital  formation  to  re- 
build the  economic  strength  and  com- 
petitive ability  of  this  country. 

So  I  want,  Mr.  President,  to  deliver  a 
very  simple  message  that  as  one  Sena- 
tor I  intend  to  look  very,  very  careful- 
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ly  at  the  final  product  which  emerges 
from  the  conference  committee.  I  ap- 
plaud those  on  the  Senate  side  who  re- 
jected very  forcefully  the  latest  pro- 
posal by  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  would  simply  transfer  $140  bil- 
lion from  the  crucial  investment  that 
we  need  for  the  future  of  this  country 
onto  the  side  of  consumption  so  that 
we  can  have  a  little  pleasure  today 
without  taking  care  of  the  future  and 
the  next  generation.  This  Senator  cer- 
tainly intends  to  do  everything  he  can 
within  his  power  under  the  rules  as  al- 
lowed by  the  Senate  rules  and  proce- 
dures to  make  sure  that  if  such  a  pro- 
posal were  ever  accepted,  we  would  do 
everything  possible  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  law. 

D  1140 

If  need  be.  we  would  even  have  to 
start  over  in  trying  to  find  a  bill  that 
is  true  tax  reform  and  bring  the  fair- 
ness we  need,  without  crippling  the 
economy  and  snapping  the  very  fragile 
sectors  of  this  economy  at  a  time  when 
it  would  imperil  the  economic  well- 
being  of  all  the  people  across  this 
country. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
paying  careful  attention  to  what  is 
going  on  in  the  conference  committee 
and  will  send  a  similar  message  to  our 
conferees.  What  we  need  is  true  tax 
reform;  what  we  need  is  a  bill  that  will 
look  to  the  future  well-being  of  the 
economy  of  this  country;  what  we 
need  is  a  bill  that  will  look  to  the  next 
generation,  and  not  simply  a  bill  for 
the  sake  of  delivering  and  passing  a 
bill  that  is  entitled  "tax  reform."  even 
if  it  is  one  that  is  flying  under  false 
colors. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  12  noon,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  Democratic  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


ABM  TREATY 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  several  of 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  been 
seeking  increased  Senate  access  to  the 
ABM  Treaty  negotiating  record  to  de- 
termine the  validity  of  the  administra- 
tion's treaty  reinterpretation  and  that 
new  theory's  relationship  to  the  SDI 
Program. 

The  administration's  refusal,  so  far. 
to  provide  adequate  access  could 
threaten  the  Senate's  constitutional 
role  as  a  coequal  in  the  treaty  process, 
and  the  reinterpretation  has  serious 
implications  for  the  size  and  pace  of 


the  SDI  Program,  and  for  the  future 
of  arms  control. 

Last  week.  Senators  Nunn.  Pell. 
Hart,  and  I  met  in  my  office  with  the 
State  Department  legal  advisor.  Judge 
Abrahsim  Sofaer,  to  pursue  this  re- 
quest. We  had  a  very  frank  and  direct 
discussion  in  which  we  expressed  great 
dissatisfaction  with  the  administra- 
tion's lack  of  cooperation  on  this 
matter,  and  with  its  delays  in  respond- 
ing to  our  request. 

I  told  Judge  Sofaer  that  the  histori- 
cal precedents  clearly  supported  the 
Senate's  constitutional  right  to  access 
to  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiating  record, 
and  that  we  wanted  that  access  to 
decide  for  ourselves  about  the  validity 
of  the  administration's  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty,  especially  as  it  re- 
lated to  SDI. 

I  said  we  would  cooperate  in  trying 
to  reach  a  reasonable  access  agree- 
ment, but  that,  ultimately,  if  the  ad- 
ministration refused  to  cooperate,  we 
intend  to  pursue  a  legislative  remedy. 
Sometime  during  the  consideration  of 
the  defense  bill,  this  week,  we  may  be 
compelled  to  pursue  this  remedy. 

I  think  we  made  progress  at  the 
meeting,  because  Judge  Sofaer  eventu- 
ally indicated  that  administration 
would  be  receptive  to  our  renewing  our 
request,  with  only  minor  modifica- 
tions, in  a  way  which  may  provide  ade- 
quate access  for  all  Senators  to  certain 
relevant  documents. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  White  House  will  accept  the  ap- 
proach we  agreed  to  pursue  with  the 
representative  it  sent  here. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Senate  is  in  morning  business,  and 
before  morning  business  is  closed,  I 
wonder  if  the  majority  side  would  wish 
to  have  Senate  Joint  Resolution  380, 
directing  conferees  on  the  Tax  Reform 
Act,  read  the  second  time  and  then  ob- 
jected to  with  reference  to  further 
proceeding,  in  order  that,  under  rule 
XIV.  it  might  go  on  the  Legislative 
Calendar. 

For  the  moment.  I  yield  the  floor, 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1200 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Harriman.  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
outstanding  statesmen. 

Governor  Harriman  was  an  Ameri- 
can in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
devoted  his  life  and  career  to  public 
service.  He  was  an  able  diplomat  and 
Governor,  yet  his  curriculum  vitae 
does  not  adequately  reflect  what  he 
did  for  this  country.  One  must  go 
beyond  his  diplomatic  successes  to  see 
a  gentleman  who  possessed  tremen- 
dous wisdom  and  great  interpersonal 
skills.  Moreover,  he  had  the  ability  to 
keep  abreast  of  changing  times  and 
render  service  to  his  country  through- 
out much  of  the  20th  century. 

The  influence  Averell  Harriman  had 
on  this  Nation  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  immeasurable.  I  grieve  with 
his  wife,  children,  and  grandchildren. 
Averell  Harriman  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  a  benevolent  man  jifted 
with  superior  ability  who  dedicated  his 
life  to  providing  future  generations 
with  a  better  world  in  which  to  live. 


DEATH  OF  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  marking  with 
great  sorrow  the  passing  of  W.  Averell 


SENATOR  MARGARET  CHASE 
SMITH  OF  MAINE 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  today  carried  a  fea- 
ture article  on  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  remarkable  and  most  admirable 
citizens,  the  former  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Maine,  Margaret  Chase 
Smith. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  on  June  1, 
1951,  Senator  Smith  delivered  on  the 
Senate  floor  her  "Declaration  of  Con- 
science." against  a  member  of  her  own 
political  party,  at  a  time  when  such  a 
declaration  demanded  not  only  person- 
al courage,  but  the  willingness  to  risk 
an  entire  political  career. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  entire 
Nation  knew  what  the  people  of  Maine 
had  been  fortunate  to  know  for  dec- 
ades before:  The  Senator  from  Maine 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  public 
servants  our  State  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  to  Washington. 

Senator  Smith  served  our  State  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  with 
an  unfaltering  and  enduring  concern 
for  the  national  interest.  She  was  a 
vigorous  proponent  of  a  strong  Amer- 
ica in  her  work  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

But  she  was  an  equally  strong  propo- 
nent of  an  America  that  remained  true 
to  its  principles— the  principles  of  hon- 
esty in  political  debate,  the  principle 
of  open  debate  of  differences,  and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  respect  for 
individual  rights. 

Senator  Smith  knew  that  the  United 
States  can  be  defeated  by  inner  disuni- 
ty far  more  surely  than  by  any  exter- 
nal threat.  She  reminded  the  Nation 
of  that  fact  at  a  time  when  rancor  and 
bitterness  in  politics  had  reached  a 
fever  pitch. 

Her  characteristically  modest  hope, 
as  reported  in  the  Post,  that  her  state- 
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ment  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  witch  hunting,  underestimates  the 
profound  effect  her  words  had  at  that 
time.  It  underestimates  as  well,  I  be- 
lieve, the  enduring  value  of  her  state- 
ment. 

Because  the  wisdom  of  Senator 
Smith  is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  35 
years  ago,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  her  re- 
marks be  reproduced  today  in  the 
Ricoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trk  Orowmg  CoNrusioN:  Need  For 

Patriotic  Thinking 

(By  Mrs.  Marg&ret  Chase  Smith) 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  and  simply 
about  a  serious  national  condition.  It  is  a 
national  feeling  of  fear  and  frustration  that 
could  result  In  national  suicide  and  the  end 
of  everything  that  we  Americans  hold  dear. 
It  is  a  condition  that  comes  from  the  lack  of 
effective  leadership  either  in  the  legislative 
branch  or  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. That  leadership  is  so  lacking  that 
serious  and  responsible  proposals  are  being 
made  that  national  advisory  commissions  be 
appointed  to  provide  such  critically  needed 
leadership. 

I  speak  as  briefly  as  possible  because  too 
much  harm  has  already  been  done  with  irre- 
sponsible words  of  bitterness  and  selfish  po- 
litical opportunism.  I  speak  as  simply  as 
possible  because  the  issue  is  too  great  to  be 
obscured  by  eloquence.  I  speak  simply  and 
briefly  in  the  hope  that  my  words  will  be 
taken  to  heart. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  a  Republican.  I 
speak  as  a  woman.  I  speak  as  a  United 
States  Senator.  I  speak  as  an  American. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  long  en- 
joyed world-wide  respect  as  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world.  But  recently 
that  deliberative  character  has  too  often 
been  debased  to  the  level  of  a  forum  of  hate 
and  character  assassination  sheltered  by  the 
sheild  of  congressional  immunity. 

It  is  ironical  that  we  Senators  can  in 
debate  in  the  Senate,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  any  form  of  words,  impute  to  any  Ameri- 
can who  is  not  a  Senator  any  conduct  or 
motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming  an  Ameri- 
can—and without  that  non-Senator  Ameri- 
can having  any  legal  redress  against  us— yet 
If  we  say  the  same  thing  in  the  Senate 
about  our  colleagues  we  can  be- stopped  on 
the  grounds  of  being  out  of  order. 

It  is  strange  that  we  can  verbally  attack 
anyone  else  without  restraint  and  with  full 
protection,  and  yet  we  hold  ourselves  above 
the  same  type  of  criticism  here  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Surely  the  United  States 
Senate  is  big  enough  to  take  self-criticism 
and  self-appraisal.  Surely  we  should  be  able 
to  take  the  same  kind  of  character  attacks 
that  we  "dish  out"  to  outsiders. 

I  think  that  it  is  high  time  for  the  United 
States  Senate  and  its  members  to  do  some 
real  soul  searching  and  to  weigh  our  con- 
sciences as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
performing  our  duty  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  using  or 
abusing  our  individual  powers  and  privi- 
leges. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  remem- 
bered that  we  have  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
remembered  that  the  Constitution,  as 
amended,  speaks  no  only  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  but  also  of  trial  by  jury  instead  of 
trial  by  accusation. 


Whether  it  be  a  criminal  prosecution  in 
court  or  a  character  prosecution  in  the 
Senate,  there  is  little  practical  distinction 
when  the  life  of  a  person  has  been  ruined. 

Those  of  us  who  shout  the  loudest  about 
Americanism  in  making  character  assassina- 
tions are  all  to  frequently  those  who,  by  our 
own  words  and  acts,  ignore  some  of  the 
basic  principles  of  Americanism— 

The  right  to  criticize. 

The  right  to  hold  unpopular  beliefs. 

The  right  to  protest. 

The  right  of  independent  thought. 

The  exercise  of  these  rights  should  not 
cost  one  single  American  citizen  his  reputa- 
tion or  his  right  to  a  livelihood  nor  should 
he  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  reputation  or 
livelihood  merely  because  he  happens  to 
know  some  one  who  holds  unpopular  be- 
liefs. Who  of  us  does  not?  Otherwise  none  of 
us  could  call  our  souls  our  own.  Otherwise 
thought  control  would  have  set  in. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
being  afraid  to  speak  their  minds  lest  they 
be  politically  smeared  as  Communists  or 
Fascists  by  their  opponents.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  in  America. 
It  has  been  so  abused  by  some  that  it  is  not 
exercised  by  others. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  innocent  people  smeared  and  guilty 
people  whitewashed.  But  there  have  been 
enough  proved  cases,  such  as  the  Amerasia 
case,  the  Hiss  case,  the  Coplon  case,  the 
Gold  case,  to  cause  nation-wide  distrust  and 
strong  suspicion  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing to  the  unproved,  sensational  accusa- 
tions. 

As  a  Republican,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  Republican 
Party  faces  a  challenge  today  that  is  not 
unlike  the  challenge  which  it  faced  back  in 
Lincoln's  day.  The  Republican  Party  so  suc- 
cessfully met  that  challenge  that  it  emerged 
from  the  Civil  War  as  the  champion  of  a 
united  nation— in  addition  to  being  a  party 
which  unrelentingly  fought  loose  spendmg 
and  loose  programs. 

Today  our  country  is  being  psychological- 
ly divided  by  the  confusion  and  the  suspi- 
cions that  are  bred  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  spread  like  cancerous  tentacles  of 
"know  nothing,  suspect  everything"  atti- 
tudes. Today  we  have  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration which  has  developed  a  mania  for 
loose  spending  and  loose  programs.  History 
is  repeating  itself— and  the  Republican 
Party  again  has  the  opportunity  to  emerge 
as  the  champion  of  unity  and  prudence. 

The  record  of  the  present  Democratic  ad- 
ministration has  provided  us  with  sufficient 
campaigrn  issues  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
soriing  to  political  smears.  America  is  rapid- 
ly losing  its  position  as  leader  of  the  world 
simply  because  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion has  pitifully  failed  to  provide  effective 
leadership. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  com- 
pletely confused  the  American  people  by  its 
dally  contradictory  grave  warnings  and  opti- 
mistic assurances,  which  shows  the  people 
that  our  Democratic  administration  lias  no 
idea  of  where  it  is  going. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  great- 
ly lost  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  by  its  complacency  to  the  threat  of 
communism  here  at  home  and  the  leak  of 
vital  secrets  to  Russia  through  key  officials 
of  the  Democratic  administration.  There  are 
enough  proved  cases  to  make  this  point 
without  diluting  our  criticism  with  un- 
proved charges. 

Surely  these  are  sufficient  reasons  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  American  people  that  it 


is  time  for  a  change  and  that  a  RepubUcan 
victory  is  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
country.  Surely  it  is  clear  that  this  Nation 
will  continue  to  suffer  so  Icng  as  it  is  gov- 
erned by  the  present  ineffective  Democratic 
administration. 

Yet  to  displace  it  with  a  Republican 
regime  embracing  a  philosophy  that  lacks 
political  integrity  or  intellectual  honesty 
would  prove  equally  disastrous  to  the 
Nation.  The  Nation  sorely  needs  a  Republi- 
can victory.  But  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Re- 
publican Party  ride  to  political  victory  on 
the  Four  Horsemen  of  Calumny— fear,  igno- 
rance, bigotry,  and  smear. 

I  doubt  if  the  Republican  Party  could  do 
so,  simply  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  will  uphold  any  pohtical 
party  that  puts  political  exploitation  above 
national  interest.  Surely  we  Republicans  are 
not  so  desperate  for  victory. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Republican  Party 
win  that  way.  While  it  might  be  a  fleeting 
victory  for  the  Republican  Party,  it  would 
be  a  more  lasting  defeat  for  the  American 
people.  Surely  it  would  ultimately  be  suicide 
for  the  Republican  Party  and  the  two-part 
system  that  has  protected  our  American  lib- 
erties form  the  dictatorship  of  a  one-party 
system. 

As  members  of  the  minority  party,  we  do 
not  have  the  primary  authority  to  formu- 
late the  policy  of  our  Government.  But  we 
do  have  the  responsibility  of  rendering  con- 
structive criticism,  of  clarifying  issues,  of  al- 
laying fears  by  acting  as  responsible  citi- 
zens. 

As  a  woman,  I  wonder  how  the  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  feel  about  the 
way  in  which  members  of  their  familes  have 
been  politically  mangled  in  Senate  debate— 
and  I  use  the  word  "debate"  advisedly. 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  I  am  not 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  the  Senate  has 
been  made  a  publicity  platform  for  irrespon- 
sible sensationalism.  I  am  not  proud  of  the 
reckless  abandon  in  which  unproved  charges 
have  been  hurled  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  am  not  proud  of  the  obviously  staged,  un- 
dignified countercharges  which  have  been 
attempted  in  retaliation  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  do  not  like  the  way  the  Senate  has  been 
made  a  rendezvous  for  vilification,  for  self- 
ish political  gain  at  the  sacrifice  of  individ- 
ual reputations  and  national  unity.  I  am  not 
proud  of  the  way  we  smear  outsiders  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  hide  behind  the 
cloak  of  congressional  immunity  and  still 
place  ourselves  beyond  criticism  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

As  an  American,  I  am  shocked  at  the  way 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are  play- 
ing directly  into  the  Communist  design  of 
"confuse,  divide,  and  conquer."  As  an  Amer- 
ican, I  do  not  want  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration whitewash  or  coverup  any  more 
than  I  want  a  Republican  smear  or  witch 
hunt. 

As  an  American.  I  condemn  a  Republican 
Fascist  just  as  much  as  I  condenm  a  Demo- 
crat Communist.  I  condemn  a  Democrat 
Fascist  just  as  much  as  I  condemn  a  Repub- 
lican Communist.  They  are  equally  danger- 
ous to  you  and  me  and  to  our  country.  As  an 
American.  I  want  to  see  our  Nation  recap- 
ture the  strength  and  unity  it  once  had 
when  we  fought  the  enemy  instead  of  our- 
selves. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  that  I  have 
drafted  what  I  call  a  Declaration  of  Con- 
science. I  am  gratified  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Tobey),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator 


from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ives),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Thye),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hendrickson)  have  con- 
curred In  that  declaration  and  have  author- 
ized me  to  announce  their  concurrence. 
The  declaration  reads  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OP  SEVEN  REPUBLICAN  SENATORS 

1.  We  are  Republicans.  But  we  are  Ameri- 
cans first.  It  is  as  Americans  that  we  express 
our  concern  with  the  growing  confusion 
that  threatens  the  security  and  stability  of 
our  country.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  have  contributed  to  that  confusion. 

2.  The  Democratic  administration  has  ini- 
tially created  the  confusion  by  its  lack  of  ef- 
fective leadership,  by  its  contradictory  grave 
warnings  and  optimistic  assurances,  by  its 
complacency  to  the  threat  of  communism 
here  at  home,  by  its  oversensitiveness  to 
rightful  criticism,  by  its  petty  bitterness 
against  its  critics. 

3.  Certain  elements  of  the  Republican 
Party  have  materially  added  to  this  confu- 
sion in  the  hopes  of  riding  the  Republican 
Party  to  victory  through  the  selfish  politi- 
cal exploitation  of  fear,  bigotry,  ignorance, 
and  intolerance.  There  are  enough  mistakes 
of  the  Democrats  for  Republicans  to  criti- 
cize constructively  without  resorting  to  po- 
litical smears. 

4.  To  this  extent.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike  have  unwittingly,  but  undeniably, 
played  directly  into  the  Conununist  design 
of  "confuse,  divide,  and  conquer." 

5.  It  is  high  time  that  we  stopped  thinking 
politically  as  Republicans  and  Democrats 
about  elections  and  started  thinking  patri- 
otically as  Americans  about  national  securi- 
ty based  on  individual  freedom.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  all  stopped  being  tools  and  vic- 
tims of  totalitarian  techniques— techniques 
that,  if  continued  here  unchecked,  will 
surely  end  what  we  have  come  to  cherish  as 
the  American  way  of  life. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  declares  that  morning  business 
is  now  closed. 

(Mr.  DOMENICI  assumed  the 
chair.) 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2638)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise  and  improve  mili- 
tary compensation  programs,  to  improve  de- 
fense procurement  procedures  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
report  to  the  Senate  on  the  action 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  on  S.  2638,  the  National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

This  is,  Mr.  President,  the  last  de- 
fense authorization  bill  in  which  I  will 
participate  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  That  will  come  as  a  relief  to 
some,  but  let  me  assure  all  my  col- 
leagues that  so  long  as  we  continue 
the  practice  of  making  defense  the 
scapegoat  in  our  efforts  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
quietly. 

Before  I  explain  the  details  of  our 
bill,  I  would  like  to  pay  brief  tribute  to 
a  former  Member  of  our  committee. 
Senator  John  East  served  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  3V4 
years.  During  that  period  we  aU  bene- 
fited from  his  extraordinary  intellect, 
good  humor,  and  sincere  friendship. 
He  served  nobly  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances  and  we  will  miss 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  approach  my  task  as 
the  floor  manager  of  this  bill  with 
mixed  emotions.  First  of  all,  it  has 
been  a  great  honor  to  serve  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  associating  with  so  many  truly 
distinguished  individuals  as  those  who 
make  up  our  committee.  Senator 
NuNN,  our  ranking  member,  has  done 
an  exceptional  job  sharing  the  com- 
mittee's leadership  responsibilities.  I 
am  indebted  to  him  for  his  wise  coun- 
sel, sincere  friendship,  and  the  biparti- 
san spirit  in  which  he  has  helped 
guide  the  committee.  Next,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  very  important 
contributions  by  each  of  our  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers: Senator  Thurmond  and  Senator 
BiNGAMAN  on  military  construction; 
Senator  Warner  and  Senator  Hart  on 
strategic  and  theater  nuclear  forces; 
Senator  Humphrey  and  Senator 
Dixon  on  preparedness;  Senator 
Cohen  and  Senator  Exon  on  sea  power 
and  force  projection;  Senator  Wilson 
and  Senator  Glenn  on  manpower  and 
personnel;  and  Senator  Quayle  and 
Senator  Levin  on  defense  acquisition 
policy.  I  would  also  like  to  recognize 
the  contributions  of  Senator  Denton 
and  Senator  Gramm  whose  expertise 
and  commitment  to  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity have  become  invaluable  to  our 
committee.  Mr.  President,  to  these 
Senators  and  all  the  members  and 
staff  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. I  extend  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  their  dedication  and  hard  work  in 
producing  this  bill.  I  am  immensely 
proud  of  their  achievements.  Finally, 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  publicly 
welcome  our  newest  committee 
member.  Senator  Jim  Broyhill. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill,  as  reported, 
assumes  an  authorization  for  appro- 
priations of  new  budget  authority  of 


$301.6  biUion  and  outlays  of  $288  bU- 
lion.  Those  familiar  with  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  will  note 
that  those  amounts  exceed  even  the 
upper  limit  of  the  budget  resolution 
by  several  billion  dollars.  The  reason 
for  that  is  simple:  Our  bill  was  report- 
ed out  of  committee  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  budget  resolution  con- 
ference. The  committee  amendment, 
which  has  now  been  agreed  to,  brings 
the  budget  authority  level  within  the 
upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  budget 
resolution;  however,  we  still  exceed 
the  outlay  by  $4  to  $7  billion. 

Some  Members  may  ask  why  we  did 
not  reduce  our  budget  authority  and 
outlay  totals  to  the  lower  limits  of  the 
budget  resolution  instead  of  coming 
out  in  the  middle.  The  answer  is 
rather  simple:  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  expected  to  prcxluce  a  bUl 
which  is  actually  below  the  lowest 
budget  resolution  target  for  budget 
authority.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  contin- 
gency fund  in  the  resolution  which 
will  put  us  in  a  more  favorable  negoti- 
ating position  in  the  joint  conference. 
I  expect  to  emerge  from  that  confer- 
ence with  a  bill  that  fully  meets  the 
budget  resolution  targets. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill,  as  amended, 
would  make  total  reductions  from  the 
President's  request  of  $25.4  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $10.7  billion  In 
outlays.  It  is  my  opinion  that  these  re- 
ductions are  excessive  and  imprudent 
given  the  current  state  of  world  af- 
fairs. We  make  these  recommenda- 
tions not  because  we  think  defense 
spending  should  be  dramatically  re- 
duced, but  rather  to  comply  with  a 
very  arbitrary  budget  process. 

D  1210 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  the 
blunt  truth:  This  bill  does  not  provide 
auiequate  funding  for  the  defense  of 
our  Nation.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
admit  that— since  this  is  my  last  de- 
fense bill— but  it  is  true.  In  attempting 
to  comply  with  the  budget  resolution, 
we  have  cut  too  deeply  into  the  R&D 
accounts,  thereby  jeopardizing  our 
technological  lead  over  the  Soviets;  we 
have  reduced  production  rates  which 
will  stretch  out  programs  and  raise 
unit  costs;  and  we  have  cut  too  much 
from  the  operations  and  maintenance 
accounts  thereby  increasing  mainte- 
nance backlogs  and  jeopardizing  many 
of  our  improvements  in  readiness. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  dangerous 
trends.  And  I  hope,  and  pray  that  I 
can  help  make  the  Congress  under- 
stand it  and  help  begin  to  alert  the 
American  people  about  what  we  are 
doing. 

With  this  budget  we  are  going  back- 
ward not  forward,  and  we  are  under- 
cutting the  bipartisan  achievements  of 
the  last  5  years.  This  budget,  Mr. 
President,  represents  the  second  year 
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of  negative  growth  in  defense  spend- 
ing. The  1986  defense  budget  was  3.6 
percent  smaller  than  the  1985  budget, 
and  the  1987  budget  resolution  would 
put  defense  2.9  percent  below  the  1986 
level.  And  this  from  a  Congress  that 
promised  just  2  years  ago  to  provide  3 
consecutive  years  of  3  percent  real 
growth  each  year— 3-3-3— and  just  1 
year  ago  promised  to  maintain  a  0-3-3 
percent  3-year  growth  rate  for  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year,  I 
asked  Admiral  Crowe,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  provide 
his  assessment  of  the  impact  on  na- 
tional security  of  a  zero  real  growth 
and  a  zero  nominal  growth  defense 
budget  over  the  next  5  years.  His 
answer  was  quite  sobering.  In  it.  he 
said  such  an  approach  would  be  "ex- 
tremely harmiul."  He  said  further 
that  "the  credibility  of  Western  deter- 
rence would  be  shaken,  and  there 
could  be  no  guarantee  of  success  in  a 
major  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
America  could  not  truly  honor  her 
global  commitments."  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  opinion  of  our  Nation's 
senior  military  officer.  I  would  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  we  are  now 
below  the  levels  Admiral  Crowe  de- 
scribed as  "extremely  harmful". 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  I  have  referred  to  from  the 
Chairman  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors.  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Chairiian. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Washington.  DC.  March  26.  1986. 
Hon.  Barhy  Golowatek. 
Chairman,  Armed  Services  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  19 
February  1986  asked  for  my  assessment  of 
the  impact  on  national  security  If  Congress 
were  to  adopt  a  zero  real  growth  or  a  wro 
nominal  growth  budget  over  the  next  5 
years.  I  have  discussed  your  request  and  my 
response  with  Secretary  Weinberger.  We 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  indeed  irresponsi- 
ble to  endorse  or  reject  any  defense  budget 
level  without  first  clearly  understanding 
what  the  impact  would  be  on  our  military 
capability.  Adjustments  of  the  magnitude 
noted  in  your  letter,  particularly  if  applied 
for  several  years,  would  have  an  extremely 
harmful  effect  on  the  nation's  defense  pos- 
ture. Quite  simply,  the  credibility  of  West- 
em  deterrence  would  be  shaken,  and  there 
could  be  no  guarantee  of  success  in  a  major 
conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union.  America 
could  not  truly  honor  her  global  commit- 
ments. 

I  recognize  the  pressures  faced  by  staunch 
advocates  of  a  strong  defense,  such  as  your- 
self. I  am  also  the  first  to  admit  that  I  am 
neither  a  sociologist  nor  an  economist,  and  I 
would  not  presume  to  advise  you  in  those 
areas  of  concern.  But  as  a  military  profes- 
sional for  more  than  40  years  with  recent 
command  experience  in  NATO  and  the  Pa- 
cific, and  now  as  the  Senior  military  advisor 
to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  find  the  thought  of  major  defense 
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reductions  very  perplexing  and  dangerous 
when  I  consider  the  growth  threat  I  have 
seen  around  the  world.  During  the  decade  of 
the  1970s,  our  defense  budgets  did  not  in- 
crease in  real  terms  and  as  a  result  we  found 
ourselves  falling  seriously  behind.  Thus  in 
the  decade  of  the  1980s  we  have  had  to  play 
catch-up  to  help  compensate  for  the  $500 
billion  more  the  Soviets  spend  on  defense 
investments.  Our  defense  must  depend  upon 
stable  budget  growth  over  time.  If  the  de- 
fense portion  of  the  President's  budget  suf- 
fers the  kind  of  significant  decrements  your 
letter  suggests,  our  defense  posture  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviets  will  be  profoundly  and  adversely 
altered  for  at  least  a  decade  or  more  into 
the  future. 

Based  upon  the  agreed-to  position  of  zero 
real  growth  in  FY  86.  the  magnitude  of  the 
suggested  reductions  range  from  almost 
$220  billion  to  $380  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  If  the  current  appropriated  position 
is  the  baseline,  these  reductions  range  from 
almost  $300  billion  to  $450  billion  when 
compared  with  the  Presidents  FY  87 
budget.  I  have  enclosed  illustrative  funding 
levels  for  zero  real  growth  and  for  zero 
nominal  growth  reductions  for  the  next  5 
years  given  the  FY  86  enacted  level.  Addi- 
tionally. I  have  enclosed  some  charts  which 
graphically  display  many  of  the  points  I  am 
making. 

I  cannot  discuss  the  future  without  a  look 
at  the  past.  In  1980,  we  were  not  strong 
enough  to  guarantee  victory  in  a  major  en- 
gagement with  the  Soviets.  The  Services 
could  not  meet  their  recruiting  or  retention 
goals.  A  large  percentage  of  recruits  who 
came  to  serve  were  in  the  lower  mental  cate- 
gories and  were  non-high  school  graduates. 
Many  Services  personnel  were  receiving 
food  stamps  and  living  in  sub-standard 
housing.  We  had  a  critical  shortage  of  non- 
commissioned officers.  Much  of  our  strate- 
gic nuclear  deterrent  was  based  on  the  1950s 
and  1960s  technology  which  could  not  hold 
Soviet  hard  targets  at  risk.  We  had  little 
warning  against  the  air  breathing  threat 
except  for  the  DisUnt  Early  Warning 
System  (DEW  Line)  dedicated  in  1957  by 
President  Eisenhower.  Our  Ballistic  Missile 
Early  Warning  System  (BMEWS)  was  of 
vacuum  tube  technology  and  could  not  pro- 
vide needed  information  to  the  National 
Command  Authorities.  Our  ground  forces 
depended  on  20-year  old  tanks  and  armored 
personnel  carriers.  Our  tactical  air  forces 
consisted  of  early  Vietnam  era  aircraft,  and 
our  Navy  had  only  479  ships,  many  of  which 
were  obsolete.  Adding  to  this  hollowness 
and  lack  of  quality,  our  readiness  levels 
were  almost  rock  bottom  and  our  forces  vir- 
tually unsustainable.  We  had  ships  that 
could  not  sail  because  we  could  not  man 
them,  aircraft  that  could  not  fly  because  we 
did  not  have  spare  parts,  and  we  had  insuffi- 
cient munitions  and  spares  to  support  a  war 
in  either  Europe  or  the  Pacific.  In  short,  we 
were  headed  toward  a  day  of  reckoning,  but 
we  caught  ourselves  in  time  and  turned 
around. 

By  contrast,  today  we  have  the  highest 
caliber  of  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
airmen  I  have  seen  during  my  40  years  of 
service.  Recruiting  and  retention  successes 
have  been  phenomenal.  Over  90  percent  of 
our  recruits  are  high  school  graduates, 
fewer  than  10  percent  are  in  the  lower 
mental  category,  and  retention  has  been  up 
across  the  board.  Better  people  given  better 
care  have  vastly  improved  the  quality  of  the 
total  force  and  our  ability  to  keep  the  peace 
or  wage  war.  But.  personnel  readiness  is  a 
very  fragile  commodity  that  without  con- 


stant attention  could  easily  slip  from  our 
grasp. 

Today,  our  strategic  modernization  pro- 
grams are  producing  convincing  results.  We 
are  procuring  100  B-ls  which  can  penetrate 
Soviet  defenses.  We  have  procured  54  hard 
target  capable  PEACEKEEPER  missiles. 
The  TRIDENT  D-5  program  not  only  helps 
solve  the  SLBM  accuracy  and  payload  prob- 
lems, but  gives  the  nation's  most  survivable 
leg  of  the  Triad  a  weapon  with  significant 
capability  against  essentially  the  full  spec- 
trum of  high  value  Soviet  installations.  The 
upgraded  BMEWS  will  provide  a  quantum 
jump  in  our  ability  to  acquire  and  track  in- 
coming missiles,  to  determine  raid  size,  and 
to  forecast  damage  assessment.  The  entire 
DEW  Line  is  being  replaced  with  the 
modem  North  Warning  System  (NWS) 
which  can  track  aircraft  penetrating  at  very 
low  altitudes.  We  are  deploying  the  Over- 
the-Horizon-Backscatter  (OTH-B)  radar  off 
our  coasU  and  in  Alaska.  Over  3.000  MlAl 
Abrams  battle  tanks  are  in  the  field.  Cou- 
pled with  almost  2.000  Bradley  Fighting  Ve- 
hicles, the  armored  and  mechanized  forces, 
so  equipped,  can  move  twice  as  fast  as  in  the 
1970s.  Today  the  Navy's  542  ships  include 
two  reactivated  battleships,  significantly 
faster  and  quieter  Los  Angeles  class  attack 
submarines,  and  the  new  AEGIS  cruiser. 
One  AEGIS-equipped  cruiser  possesses  the 
firepower  of  a  squadron  of  older  cruisers. 
Our  Navy  is  well  underway  to  15  carrier 
battle  groups.  Tactical  air  forces  are  being 
modernized  with  the  F-15.  P-16.  and  F/A- 
18.  Our  intertheater  airlift  capability  to  de- 
liver combat  power  has  doubled,  and  the  C- 
17  is  the  key  to  reaching  future  airlift  goals. 

Readiness  has  improved  across  the  board. 
Since  1980,  when  sustainabllity  was  unac- 
ceptably  low.  replenishment  spares  funding 
has  doubled  in  real  terms,  and  depot  main- 
tenance funding  and  munitions  sustainabll- 
ity funding  have  increased  in  real  terms 
over  100  percent  and  200  percent,  respec- 
tively. Together  with  the  modernization  ef- 
forts, the  Army  now  has  some  mechanized 
divisions  that  are  55  percent  more  capable 
to  fight  than  in  1980.  The  Air  Force  is  83 
percent  more  able  to  support  wartime  sortie 
generation.  The  Navy's  logistics  support 
readiness  in  its  aviation  squadrons  is  four 
times  greater,  twice  as  good  for  surface 
ships,  and  one  and  one  half  times  better  for 
submarines.  We  do  train  more,  fly  more,  and 
operate  better  than  during  the  1970s.  Our 
adversaries  understand  this  strength.  We 
cannot  expect  the  Soviets  to  stay  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  and  negotiate  if  we  unilateral- 
ly grant  them  concessions  through  whole- 
sale budget  cuts  to  our  so  recently  improved 
defense  posture. 

Even  though  we  have  improved,  we  are 
only  midstream  in  what  we  set  out  to  do. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  ensure  we 
can  provide  consistent  leadership  to  the  free 
world,  deter  the  threat,  or  meet  it.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Soviet  investment 
in  military  strength  will  not  continue  un- 
checked. We  must,  therefore,  complete  our 
strategic  modernization  program  or  once 
again  possess  a  less  than  credible  strategic 
deterrent.  Fiscal  year  1987  is  the  first  year 
of  procurement  of  the  TRIDENT  D-5  mis- 
sile. We  have  completed  procurement  of  the 
NWS  long-range  radars,  but  we  are  only 
now  developing  the  prototypes  for  the 
short-range  radars  critical  to  tracking  low 
altitude  penetrating  aircraft.  Funds  are  still 
required  to  complete  the  West,  Central,  and 
Alaska  portions  of  the  OTH-B.  The  modern- 
ization of  our  conventional  ground  and  air 
forces  so  vital  to  Central  Europe  is  far  from 


complete.  Few  people  realize  only  one-third 
of  the  tank  battalions  are  equipped  with  the 
Abrams  and  only  one-fourth  of  the  mecha- 
nized battalions  have  the  Bradley.  Only 
one-fifth  of  our  units  are  equipped  with  the 
new  PATRIOT  air  defense  missile.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Air  Force's  tactical  fighter 
squadrons  have  F-15s,  F-16s,  and  A-lOs. 
The  C-17  will  not  enter  the  inventory  until 
1991.  Only  one-half  of  our  naval  fighter/ 
attack  squadrons  are  equipped  with  the  F- 
14  and  F/A-18.  Only  one-third  of  the  Navy's 
submarine  force  Is  operating  with  the 
newest  688-class  submarine.  Only  four  of 
our  battle  groups  have  the  AEGIS  system, 
and  we  still  need  to  procure  one  TRIDENT 
and  about  20  surface  ships  per  year  just  to 
maintain  the  fleet.  Nor  have  we  reached  our 
stockage  objective  for  war  reserve  munitions 
and  other  critical  materiel.  The  threat  com- 
pels us  to  go  on.  We  simply  must  not  re- 
trench and  dilute  what  we  all  have  achieved 
in  our  defense  efforts. 

I  believe  the  all-volunteer  force  is  the 
single  most  powerful  facet  of  our  defense 
posture,  but  it  is  going  to  be  tougher  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  good  people  in  the  future. 
Our  personnel  are  more  apprehensive.  Pay 
continues  to  lag  the  civilian  sector.  Families 
still  face  major  out-of-pocket  moving  ex- 
penses. Military  retirement  reductions  are  a 
source  of  major  concern.  We  have  the  best 
personnel  in  the  world  serving  In  our  armed 
forces,  and  we  need  to  keep  them.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  the  gains  we  have 
made  in  the  caliber  and  care  of  our  people. 
The  impact  on  readiness  and  overall  capa- 
bility would  be  unacceptable.  There  are  al- 
ready indications  that  desired  levels  of  re- 
tention may  be  dropping  off. 

The  President's  Budget  provides  a  fiscally 
realistic  rosidmap  to  safeguard  our  national 
security  objectives  and  honor  our  commit- 
ments. But  the  alternatives  you  present  in 
your  letter  would  require  the  nation  to 
return  to  the  "hollow  forces"  of  the  late 
1970s  or  scale  back  force  structure  and 
reduce  end  strength  to  unacceptable  and 
dangerous  levels.  We  have  never  attempted 
to  match  the  Soviets  one  for  one  in  people 
or  weapons,  nor  should  we.  But  we  must 
never  place  our  young  men  and  women  in  a 
position  to  fight  outmanned,  inadequately 
trained,  insufficiently  sustained,  and  Ill- 
equipped.  There  is  no  alternative  in  my 
mind  to  finishing  the  job.  The  security  of 
these  young  men  and  women  and  the  nation 
they  protect  Is  at  stake. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget.  From  my  perspective  as  the 
nation's  senior  military  advisor,  the  need  for 
sustained  real  growth  for  defense  is  both 
compelling  and  essential.  Don't  the  citizens 
of  the  richest,  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world  deserve  an  abiding  sense  of  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  defend  themselves 
and  all  that  they  hold  dear? 

The  question  of  affordability  is  muted  by 
all  of  this.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  alterna- 
tives suggested  would  severely  shake  my 
confidence  if  they  came  to  pass.  I  ask  for 
your  continued  support  to  provide  the 
sound  defense  our  nation  needs. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Crowe,  Jr., 

Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Packard  Commission  recently 
completed  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  comprehensive  analyses  of  de- 
fense management  and  organization 
that  has  ever  been  conducted.  One  of 


the  very  first  recommendations  of 
that  report  is  that  we  establish  a 
stable,  predictable,  long-term  budget- 
ing process  for  defense.  I  am  afraid, 
Mr.  President,  that  today  we  are  a  far 
cry  from  that  objective.  By  slashing 
more  than  $25  billion  from  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  request  we  are  provid- 
ing less  stability— not  more— and  we 
are  only  adding  to  the  ultimate  cost  of 
defense. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already  said, 
this  bill  does  not  provide  adequately 
for  defense.  Nevertheless,  in  this  budg- 
etary environment,  it  may  be  the  best 
we  can  do.  Therefore,  despite  my  con- 
cerns that  we  are  rapidly  unraveling 
the  best  defense  posture  we  have  had 
in  decades,  I  will  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Here  are  highlights  of  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations: 

strategic  and  theater  NtlCLEAR  FORCES 

The  administration's  request  for  the 
programs  under  the  purview  of  the 
Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee  totaled  $44.7  billion,  a 
reduction  of  8  percent  from  the  re- 
quest in  fiscal  year  1986.  The  commit- 
tee gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress 
regarding  the  priority  he  attaches  to 
the  Strategic  Modernization  Program, 
and  fully  supported  those  aspects  of 
the  program  that  will  deploy  before 
1990.  Driven  primarily  by  budgetary 
constraints,  the  committee  recom- 
mended a  reduction  of  $2.38  billion 
from  the  request  for  research  and  de- 
velopment; $582  million  from  the  pro- 
curement request;  and  $673  million 
from  the  request  for  the  Department 
of  Energy  national  security  programs. 
The  committee  made  the  following 
recommendations  on  major  programs: 

ICBM  modernization 

The  committee  recommended  full 
funding  of  $1.42  billion  for  the  pro- 
curement of  21  Peacekeeper  missiles 
and  $322.3  million  for  associated  re- 
search and  development.  The  conmiit- 
tee  recommended  by  $700  million  the 
small  ICBM  Development  Program  re- 
quest, and  a  $188  million  reduction  in 
the  request  for  follow-on  basing  re- 
search. Bill  language  was  adopted 
fencing  some  of  the  funding  author- 
ized for  these  purposes  until  the  ad- 
ministration reports  their  findings  re- 
garding small  ICBM  and  follow-on 
basing  options. 

strategic  defensive  initiative 

The  committee  supported  an  aggres- 
sive Strategic  Defense  Initiative  ESDI] 
Program  and  recommended  authoriza- 
tion of  $3.6  billion,  a  reduction  of  $1.2 
billion.  The  $450  million  of  the  SDI  re- 
duction was  applied  to  a  conventional 
technology  initiative.  The  committee 
still  believes  the  development  of  inter- 
mediate deployment  options  should  be 
a  high  priority.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee identified  up  to  $50  million 
within  the  SDI  Program  for  the  joint 


development  of  an  antitactical  ballistic 

missile  [ATBM]  system  with  our  allies. 

bomber  modernization 

The  committee  authorized  full  fund- 
ing for  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  tATB]  and  advanced  cruise 
missile  programs.  The  committee  also 
authorized  $255  million  in  procure- 
ment funding  for  modifications  to  the 
B-52  twmber  fleet,  a  reduction  of  $158 
million  from  the  request. 

sea-based  deterrent 

The  committee  approved  the  pro- 
curement of  one  Trident  strategic  mis- 
sile submarine,  and  21  Trident  II— D- 
5— submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  $1.63  billion  for  associated  re- 
search and  development. 

ASAT 

The  committee  approved  $28.5  mil- 
lion for  advanced  procurement  of  the 
Minature  Homing  Vehicle  Antisatel- 
lite  [ASAT]  Program,  and  fully 
funded  the  request  for  research  and 
development.  In  addition,  the  conmiit- 
tee  adopted  a  legislative  provision  re- 
pealing the  existing  moratorium  on 
ASAT  testing  against  objects  in  space. 

CHEMICAL  deterrent  PROGRAM 

The  committee  authorized  $1.12  bil- 
lion for  the  Chemical  Deterrent  Pro- 
gram, a  reduction  of  $10  million.  This 
authorization  included  continued  pro- 
curement of  the  155mm  binary  artU- 
lery  shell  and  initial  production  of  the 
Bigeye  air-delivered  bomb.  The  com- 
mittee is  satisfied  that  the  technical 
issues  identified  in  the  Bigeye  Test 
Program  are  being  addressed. 

department  OF  ENERGY  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 

In  view  of  budgetary  constraints,  the 
committee  recommended  a  reduction 
of  $673  million  from  the  request,  in- 
cluding a  reduction  of  $178  million 
from  the  $534  million  request  for  nu- 
clear directed  energy  research  associ- 
ated with  the  SDI  Program. 

civil  DEFENSE 

The  committee  authorized  $121  mil- 
lion for  civil  defense  purposes  under 
the  Federal  ESnergency  Management 
Agency,  a  reduction  of  $15  million 
from  the  request. 

ARMS  CONTROL 

The  conmiittee  approved  sense  of 
the  Senate  legislative  provisions  re- 
garding voluntary  compliance  with 
SALT  II  sublimits  and  on  compliance 
with  agreements  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated. 

MANPOWER  AND  PERSONNEL 

In  manpower  and  personnel,  the 
committee  approved  an  increase  of 
6,850  active  duty  personnel  out  of  a  re- 
quested growth  of  13,730.  Additionally, 
the  committee  recommended  freezing 
selected  Reserve  average  strengths 
and  full-time  Reserve  end  strengths  at 
the  fiscal  year  1986  levels.  These  re- 
ductions from  the  request  were  re- 
quired because  of  budgetary  restric- 
tions and  continuing  conunittee  con- 
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cem  about  the  use  of  Reserve  person- 
nel in  providing  full-time  support  to 
the  Reserve  components. 

The  committee  imposed  an  end 
strength  on  Department  of  Defense  ci- 
vilian personnel  of  1.084.836  and  limit- 
ed the  funds  which  can  be  expended 
during  fiscal  year  1987  for  such  per- 
sonnel. These  provisions  resulted  pri- 
marily from  the  committee's  concern 
about  the  failure  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  meet  either  its  hiring  or 
budgetary  targets  for  civilian  person- 
nel during  fiscal  year  1985.  the  first 
year  the  Department  operated  with- 
out civilian  end  strengths.  It  appears 
the  Department  is  failing  to  meet 
either  of  those  targets  again  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

The  committee  approved  the  re- 
quested 4-percent  pay  raise  for  all 
military  personnel.  Additionally,  the 
committee  approved  modest  improve- 
ments in  several  special  and  incentive 
pays.  The  committee  also  approved 
provisions  which  will  enable  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  continue  to 
pursue  alternatives  to  CHAMPUS  for 
providing  health  care  for  military 
beneficiaries. 

PREPAREDNESS 

The  committee  recommended  $87.3 
billion  for  those  areas  reviewed  by  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee.  The 
President  had  requested  $93  billion. 
The  committee  recommended  $80.4 
billion  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  amount  is  $800  million  less 
than  the  amount  authorized  last  year 
for  the  fiscal  year  1986  program.  The 
President  has  proposed  $85.8  billion,  a 
5.7-percent  increase  in  operation  and 
maintenance  funding. 

The  commitee  approved  the  request- 
ed increases  in  flying  hours  for  all 
services.  Army  battalion  training  days. 
Navy  steaming  days,  and  other  pro- 
grams directly  related  to  military  ca- 
pability and  readiness.  The  fiscal  year 
1987  ammunition  request  was  $300 
million  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1986 
level.  The  committee  approved  the 
entire  amount  requested  and  added 
nearly  $100  million  to  ammunition  ac- 
counts. 

The  committee  also  recommended 
funding  for  a  2-percent  pay  raise  for 
civilian  workers  beginning  January  1. 
1987.  The  amounts  requested  for  re- 
volving and  management  funds  and 
RDT4(E  for  bMe  support  were  re- 
duo«d  by  6  p«ro«nt. 

TAeTieAL  WAHPAM 

The  oommttt«i'i  rteommondiitiorM 
will  continue  to  mod«rnlM  convention- 
al foroM,  although  %i  %  slower  pace 
than  requested.  Wherever  possible, 
the  committee  preserved  efficient  pro- 
duction rates  so  as  to  hold  down  unit 
costs.  There  were,  however,  instances 
where  production  rates  were  requested 
in  order  to  comply  with  congressional- 
ly  mandated  budget  levels. 


The  committee  recommended  ap- 
proval for  the  administration's  request 
for  the  procurement  of  the  M-1 
Abrams  main  battle  tank.  UH-60 
Blackhawk  helicopter.  Navy  A-6E/F 
attack  aircraft,  the  EA-6B  electronic 
jamming  aircraft,  and  the  Air  Force's 
F-15E  fighters. 

Major  reductions  were  recommended 
for  the  Army's  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 
cles (-150  vehicles),  the  Navy's  F/A- 
18  Strikefighter  (-24  aircraft),  and 
the  Air  Force's  F-16  Fighters  ( -24  air- 
craft). These  reductions  were  based  on 
budgetary  constraints.  The  committee 
also  recommended  termination  of  the 
Air  Defense  Aircraft  Program  because 
in  an  austere  budget,  new  aircraft  for 
the  air  defense  mission  are  not  justi- 
fied. 

In  the  munitions  accounts,  a  special 
effort  was  made  to  maintain  efficient 
production  rates.  All  Army  missiles— 
Chapparal,  Patriot,  Stinger,  Laser 
Hellfire,  TOW  II  and  MLRS— were 
recommended  for  approval  at  the 
levels  requested.  Similarly,  all  Navy 
missiles— Sidewinder,  Sparrow.  Phoe- 
nix, and  Harm— except  Harpoon  were 
fully  supported.  An  increase  of  $11.5 
million  was  recommended  for  Harpoon 
to  increase  production  rates  and  lower 
unit  cost.  Except  for  the  Infrared 
Maverick,  all  Air  Force  missiles  were 
recommended  for  approval.  The  Infra- 
red Maverick  was  reduced  from  4,700 
to  3,600  missiles,  because  of  anticipat- 
ed delays  in  increasing  the  production 
rate  of  the  missile. 

Consistent  with  the  overall  effort  to 
reduce  congressional  micromanage- 
ment.  the  committee  made  a  minimal 
number  of  specific  reductions  in  the 
research  and  development  accounts 
and  applied  large  undistributed  reduc- 
tions instead  to  achieve  the  necessary 
outlay  savings.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Air  Force  precision 
location  strike  system  [PLSS],  and  the 
Air  Force  T-46  trainer  aircraft  be  ter- 
minated. Continued  development  of 
the  Aquila  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle 
Program  was  approved,  but  the  com- 
mittee prohibited  the  expenditures  of 
funds  for  Aquila  procurement  until 
the  system  demonstrates  it  can  meet 
all  operational  requirements. 

SEA  POWER  AND  FORCE  PROJECTION 

The  committee  approved  $24  million 
for  Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection 
Programs,  a  reduction  of  $2.4  billion 
from  the  request. 

In  shipbuilding,  19,9  billion  wm  aU' 
thorlK«d  to  procure  16  new  ships,  a 
eonverilons,  and  a  (tcqulMltlons.  Thi 
reduotlons  Included  one  mutilproduot 
auxlllftry  ship  CAOK],  and  four  MflH-1 
ooMtiil  mlnehunters,  The  Navy  has  r1< 
ready  announced  cancellation  of  the 
M8H  Program. 

New  construction  ships  approved  In- 
cluded: One  Trident  submarine— dis- 
cussed previously;  four  SSN-688  class 
submarines;  two  Ticonderoga  class 
Aegis   cruisers,    three   Arleigh   Burke 


class  Aegis  destroyers,  two  fleet  oilers, 
and  three  Tagos  ocean  surveillance 
ships.  The  committee  also  authorized 
acquisition  of  up  to  two  minehunting 
ships  from  an  allied  nation  using 
funds  appropriated  for  the  MSH  Pro- 
gram in  prior  years. 

A  total  of  33  antisubmarine  warfare 
aircraft  were  authorized.  Fimds  were 
approved  as  requested  for  17  Lamps 
Mark  III  helicopters.  7  SH-60P  CV 
ASW  helicopters,  and  9  P-3C  maritime 
patrol  aircraft.  Funds  were  denied  for 
6  Lamps  Mark  I  helicopters  and  the 
committee  recommended  termination 
of  that  production  line;  4  MH-53E 
minesweeping  helicopters  and  10  of 
the  CH-53E  cargo-carrying  version 
were  also  fully  funded. 

Most  naval  surface-to-air  missiles 
and  all  antisubmarine  torpedoes  were 
funded.  The  committee  recommended 
termination  of  the  Rolling  Airframe 
Missile  [RAM].  The  committee  termi- 
nation of  the  recommended  termina- 
tion of  the  Penguin,  an  antiship  cruise 
missile  to  be  launched  from  helicop- 
ters. 

The  Navy's  research  and  develop- 
ment account  was  reduced  by  10  per- 
cent overall.  Most  of  this  change  was 
in  the  form  of  an  undistributed  reduc- 
tion to  be  allocated  by  the  service. 
Similarly,  the  Navy  other  procure- 
ment account  was  reduced  by  a  single 
undistributed  reduction  of  6  percent. 

In  strategic  airlift,  the  committee 
funded  the  final  year  of  procurement 
for  C-5B  Galaxy  airlifters  and  KC- 
lOA  advanced  tanker/cargo  aircraft. 
Believing  the  C-17  aircraft  was  the 
most  economical  way  to  achieve  airlift 
goals,  the  committee  supported  fund- 
ing the  new  airlifter.  All  $217.3  million 
requested  for  advance  procurement 
and  $547.3  million  of  the  $612.3  mil- 
lion requested  for  continued  develop- 
ment was  developed. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

The  committee  authorized  $8.5  bil- 
lion for  military  construction  out  of  a 
budget  request  of  $10  billion.  Funds 
were  included  for  new  Navy  bases  at 
Staten  Island.  NY.  and  Everett,  WA, 
and  a  light  infantry  division  in  Alaska. 
Continued  work  on  the  light  infantry 
division  at  Fort  Drum,  NY,  was  also 
authorized.  Because  of  severe  budget 
constraints,  the  committee  deferred 
many  projects  that  would  have  im- 
proved the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
our  military  bases  worldwide. 

Several  new  leitlslatlve  provlalona 
w«re  Included  In  the  bill.  For  Instaneci, 
minor  conslruotlon-^proJectN  13  mil- 
lion and  under— were  authorised  on  a 
lump-sum  basis  rather  than  by  line 
Item.  Another  provision  repealed  last 
year's  legislation  that  prohibited  U.S. 
installations  in  Europe  from  convert- 
ing from  U.S.  coal,  even  where  it 
would  have  been  cost  effective.  Final- 
ly, a  Presidential  Commission  was  es- 


tablished to  develop  base  closure  rec- 
ommendations. 

DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  POLICY 

The  members  of  the  committee 
agreed  to  include  the  Defense  Acquisi- 
tion Reorganization  and  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1986  as  provisions  of  the 
defense  authorization  bill.  This  title 
embodies  a  number  of  the  recent  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Blue 
Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Man- 
agement. The  bill  also  establishes  the 
duties  of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense— Acquisition— which 
was  created  in  the  Barry  Goldwater 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1986.  The  committee  also 
agreed  to  the  creation  of  defense  en- 
terprise programs  within  the  military 
departments.  Program  managers  of  de- 
fense enterprise  programs  would  have 
increased  management  authority  and 
responsibility  and  would  operate 
under  an  acquisition  milestone  fund- 
ing authorization. 

The  committee  agreed  to  a  provision 
which  would  remove  senior  Presiden- 
tial appointees  with  significant  acqui- 
sition responsibilities  from  conflict-of- 
interest  situations.  The  members  also 
agreed  to  a  provision  removing  bar- 
riers and  unnecessary  paperwork  bur- 
dens for  commercial  manufacturers 
and  suppliers  who  wish  to  sell  prod- 
ucts to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  committee  also  agreed  to  repeal 
section  917  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  which  requires  contractors  to 
maintain  certain  types  of  cost  and 
pricing  data. 

In  addition,  the  committee  approved 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
authority  to  establish  alternative  cost- 
neutral  personnel  systems  to  improve 
the  professionalism  of  scientific,  tech- 
nical, and  acquisition  employees. 

Finally,  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee would  give  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  authority  to  deny  contracts 
to  companies  in  cases  where  the  award 
of  a  contract  would  be  inconsistent 
with  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  interests. 

OTHER  ITEMS  OP  INTEREST 
CONVENTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY  INITIATIVE 

The  committee  authorized  $453  mil- 
lion to  strengthen  the  defense  technol- 
ogy base  and  to  fund  research  on  ad- 
vanced conventional  defense  technol- 
ogies In  DOD.  This  initiative  is  de- 
signed to  restore  funding  to  these  im- 
portant areas,  which  have  been  declin- 
ing In  recent  years,  The  funding  for 
this  purpoH8  was  allocated  out  of  the 
raduotlon  made  to  the  8DI  Proiram. 
In  addition.  194  million  of  DOE  fundi 
were  allocated  to  support  this  Inltla- 
live,  for  a  total  of  1487  million. 

ALLIIO  OOOPIIUTION 

The  committee  approved  a  number 
of  initiatives  which  will  further  U.S. 
cooperation  with  key  friends  and 
allies.  Specifically,  the  committee: 


Provided  new  authority  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  cooperative 
weapons  logistics  arrangements  within 
NATO. 

Extended  the  authorities  contained 
in  the  NATO  Mutual  Support  Act  to 
allow  the  exchange  of  logistical  sup- 
port and  services  with  the  Armed 
forces  of  other  key  friends  and  allies. 

Extended  the  authority  contained  in 
section  1102  of  the  1986  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act  to  allow 
the  President  to  enter  into  agreements 
for  cooperative  armaments  projects 
with  other  friendly  foreign  countries. 

Set  aside  $40  million  in  research  and 
development  funds  for  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  projects  with 
major  non-NATO  allies. 

Provided  new  authority  for  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  conduct  humanitari- 
an and  civic  assistance  activities  within 
foreign  countries. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Gold- 
water,  in  starting  the  debate  on  S. 
2638,  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

This  is  the  fourth  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  brought  before  the  Senate 
this  year.  The  President  has  already 
signed  into  law  the  Military  Retire- 
ment Reform  Act  of  1986  which  in- 
cluded as  a  separate  title  the  commit- 
tee's fiscal  year  1986  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill. 

So  those  are  two  major  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. The  Senate  has  passed  our 
version  of  the  landmark  defense  reor- 
ganization legislation,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  considering 
its  own  reorganization  bill  this  week  as 
a  part  of  their  authorization  bill. 

We  hope  to  have  the  conference 
report  on  the  reorganization  legisla- 
tion in  early  September.  I  might  add 
in  my  own  opinion  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant legislation  on  defense  matters 
we  have  considered  in  at  least  the  last 
10  years,  perhaps  many  more  years 
than  that. 

Hopefully,  the  Senate  will  complete 
action  on  this  authorization  bill  before 
the  August  recess.  And  I  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  bring  back  a  conference 
report  on  this  legislation  in  Septem- 
ber, We  have  a  full  platter.  Our  com- 
mittee will  have  to  be  the  conferees  on 
both  th^  reorganlKatlon  bill  which  Is  a 
major  and  very  complex  piece  of  legli- 
latlon.  and  also  the  authorisation  bill 
that  we  will  be  debating  for  the  next 
several  days  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

So,  we  would  like  to  urge  all  of  our 
colleagues  at  the  outset  of  this  debate 
to  please  bring  your  amendments  over 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  know  the  Sen- 


ator from  Louisiana,  Senator  John- 
ston, is  prepared  to  debate  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  amendment 
today.  I  am  hoping  we  will  have  some 
roUcall  votes  today.  I  do  not  know 
that,  but  I  am  hoping  we  will.  I  am 
hoping  we  can  complete  that  strategic 
defense  initiative  debate  either  today 
or  early  tomorrow.  That  is  certainly 
one  of  the  major  debates  we  will  have 
during  the  course  of  deliberations  on 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  the  substantial  legis- 
lative achievements  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  this  year  are  due 
in  large  part  to  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership of  our  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  The  Senate  and  the 
country  are  fortunate  to  have  a  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
as  experienced,  icnowledgeable,  and 
committed  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense as  is  Senator  Goldwater. 

Chairman  Goldwater's  long  experi- 
ence in  the  committee,  coupled  with 
his  firsthand  knowledge  of  just  about 
every  military  system,  is  invaluable 
and  I  would  say  irreplaceable. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  last  annual 
defense  authorization  bill  that  Chair- 
man Goldwater  will  manage  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of 
my  colleagues  when  I  say  this  is  a 
milestone  we  would  rather  not  reach.  I 
might  say,  though,  in  some  degree  of 
jest  that  Senator  Goldwater  went 
through  all  of  these  testimonials  back 
in  1964;  he  left  the  Senate;  he  had  all 
the  praise  given  him  that  he  was  due 
at  that  stage.  He  struck  out  on  a  bold 
adventure.  I  cannot  quite  remember 
what  it  was  in  1964.  But  then  he  came 
back.  So,  we  may  find  him  coming 
back  in  about  2  to  4  years  here  in  the 
Senate. 

But  I  would  say  that  we,  in  all  seri- 
ousness, are  very  grateful  for  the  out- 
standing leadership  which  Chairman 
GoLDWATFR  has  rendered  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  I  think  the 
Senate. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  provides  au- 
thorization for  almost  all  of  the  major 
functions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
committee  including  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  which  is  the  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  the  annual  mili- 
tary construction  budget. 

The  committee  reported  this  bill 
before  there  was  a  final  conference 
agreement  on  the  1987  fiscal  year 
budget  resolution.  And  as  the  Chair  so 
well  knows,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the  Budftt 
Committee,  we  were  Kulded  durlni  our 
markup  on  this  bill  by  the  Senate- 
passed  budget  resolution  because  at 
the  time  of  our  markup  we  had  not  re- 
ceived word  on  the  conference  report. 

The  total  amount  authorized  for  de- 
fense appropriations  in  the  1987  fiscal 
year  in  this  bill  as  reported  is  $242.9 
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billion.  When  the  personnel  levels  au- 
thorized by  the  committees  as  well  as 
the  remaining  elements  of  the  nation- 
al defense  functions  are  included  as 
they  must  be  for  scorekeeping  pur- 
poses of  the  committee  bill,  it  results 
in  a  total  of  $301.6  billion  in  budget 
authority  for  the  national  defense 
function  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

This  is  very  close  to  the  $301  billion 
in  national  defense  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  1987  provided  for  in  the  1987 
budget  resolution  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Since  the  committee  reported  this 
bill,  of  course,  the  Congress  has  adopt- 
ed the  conference  report  on  the  fiscal 
1987  budget  resolution.  This  confer- 
ence report  provides  a  basic  level  of 
$292.2  billion  in  national  defense 
budget  authority  in  fiscal  1987  and 
$299  billion  if  the  so-called  contingen- 
cy requirements  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion are  triggered,  and  I  am  sure  that 
at  some  point  during  this  debate  we 
are  going  to  need  to  have  a  dialog  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Conunittee, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  the 
ranking  member  about  that  so-called 
contingency  fund  because  it  will  be 
very  relevant  not  only  to  this  debate 
on  the  budget  numbers  but  it  will  also 
be  relevant  in  conference,  and  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  relevant  in  the  appro- 
priations process. 

D  1220 

Chairman  Goldwater  and  I  offered 
a  committee  amendment  which  was 
adopted  just  after  the  Senate  began 
considering  this  bill  on  Friday.  This 
amendment  reduced  the  fiscal  year 
1987  authorization  in  the  bill  by  $6.8 
billion.  These  reductions  were 
achieved  through  additional  financing 
savings  from  revised  inflation  assump- 
tions that  can  now  be  more  accurately 
predicted.  This  amendment  brought 
the  total  national  defense  function 
budget  authority  down  to  $294.8  bil- 
lion. This  is  still  $2.6  billion  above  the 
budget  authority  level  in  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  resolution.  However, 
we  need  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility 
in  conference  with  the  House,  and  this 
position  will  help  make  our  case  in 
conference  that  we  should  provide  an 
authorization  of  $292.2  billion  for  na- 
tional defense  in  fiscal  year  1987 
which  is  the  ceiling,  rather  than  leav- 
ing some  of  this  needed  money  in  con- 
ference because  of  a  tactical  position. 

We  have  every  intention  of  bringing 
back  a  conference  report  to  the  Senate 
at  the  budget  authority  level  provided 
in  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  outlay  situation  is  different,  Mr. 
President. 

I  know  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  who  is  presiding  at  the 
moment,  understands  this  very  well. 

According  to  CBO.  this  bill  will 
result  in  national  defense  outlays  of 


$288  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987.  Our 
committee  amendment  will  bring  this 
down  to  $286  billion,  but  this  is  still 
above  the  $282.2  billion  figure  in  the 
budget  resolution  with  the  contingen- 
cy and  the  $279.2  billion  figure  with- 
out the  contingency. 

We  could  not  provide  the  budget  au- 
thority that  the  Budget  Committees 
of  the  House  suid  Senate  felt  was 
needed  in  defense,  $292.2  billion,  and 
still  provide  $279.2  billion  in  outlays. 
Those  two  figures  are  mutually  incom- 
patible, in  my  view.  We  chose,  as  most 
would  have  expected  us  to,  to  go  for 
the  budget  authority  figure  because 
we  felt  that  much  money  was  vitally 
needed,  at  least  that  much  money  for 
our  defense  budget. 

The  fact  is  that  the  committee  just 
could  not  meet  both  the  $292.2  billion 
budget  authority  figure  and  the  $279.2 
billion  outlay  figure.  The  budget  reso- 
lution targets  would  require  us  to  cut 
$28  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$17.5  billion  in  outlays  from  the  Presi- 
dent's original  budget  request. 

Before  the  conference  is  over,  we 
will  make  that  budget  authority 
number,  but  I  have  grave  reservations 
about  whether  we  will  make  the 
outlay  number. 

This  ratio  of  budget  authority  and 
outlay  reductions  would  require  us  to 
get  63  cents  in  outlays  out  of  every  $1 
of  budget  authority  we  cut.  This  is  to- 
tally unrealistic.  To  legitimately  meet 
this  outlay  target,  the  committee 
would  have  either  had  to  cut  much 
deeper  in  the  faster  spending  person- 
nel and  readiness  accounts  than  we 
did,  or  we  would  have  had  to  cut  the 
overall  National  Defense  budget  au- 
thority much  lower  than  $292.2  bil- 
lion. 

Many  people,  even  those  who  have 
been  here  for  a  long  time,  do  not  quite 
understand  the  difference  between 
budget  authority  and  outlays  in  the 
defense  function.  Here  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  in  amy  other  part  of  the 
budget,  though  it  comes  into  play  ev- 
erywhere. I  would  have  ot  say  it  is  to- 
tally unrealistic  for  us  to  have  these 
two  numbers  as  our  mandate. 

All  of  us  on  the  committee  realize 
that,  because  of  Gramm-Rudman,  the 
$279.2  billion  outlay  figure  will  be 
binding  in  the  appropriations  process. 
This  is  going  to  require  us  to  make 
some  painful  choices  not  yet  made. 
These  choices  will  have  to  be  made 
either  during  the  debate  of  this  bill  or 
in  conference  or  in  the  appropriations 
process.  Senator  Goldwater  and  I  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  later 
in  the  debate. 

I  might  emphasize  that  the  outlay 
number  is  the  actual  number  of  dol- 
lars spent  each  year.  The  budget  au- 
thority number  is  the  authority  for 
contract  authority  or  consent  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  budget  authority 
number  not  only   controls  spending. 
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apportions  the  spending,  in  this  fiscal 
year,  but  controls  spending  in  the  out- 
years.  The  outlay  number  is  the  actual 
dollars  expended  in  the  fiscal  year  and 
that  is  based  not  simply  on  budget  au- 
thority this  year,  though  that  is  part 
of  it.  but  more  importantly  it  is  based 
on  the  budget  authority  in  previous 
years. 

Those  previous  years'  number  gave 
the  Defense  Department  the  right  to 
enter  into  contracts.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  predict  exact  outlays  because  it  de- 
pends on  contractors,  subcontractors, 
delivery  of  equipment,  and  on  time 
schedules  for  thousands  indeed  tens  of 
thousands  of  separate  weapons  pro- 
grams that  are  very  difficult  to  predict 
with  precision. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Goldwater 
has  already  provided  a  significant 
amount  of  detail  on  the  contents  of 
the  bill,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  du- 
plicate what  he  has  already  covered.  I 
would  like,  however,  to  provide  my 
views  on  some  of  the  highlights. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  point  out 
during  the  debate  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  direction  we  are  going 
in  terms  of  the  impact  on  Defense  on 
what  I  call  a  budget  impasse  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Congress.  I 
think  that  impact  is  going  to  be  felt 
this  year  and  I  think  if  this  impasse 
continues  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Congress  on  budget  matters, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  very  severe  and 
detrimental  impact  on  our  national  se- 
curity over  the  next  3  to  5  years.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  hope  that  impasse  is 
broken.  So  far  the  signs  are  rather 
dismal  in  that  respect. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  interrupt  my 
speech  at  any  point  to  get  debate 
going  on  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive amendment.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  others  who  will  be 
speaking  on  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative and  the  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed this  afternoon  will  come  over 
because  when  they  do  arrive  I  will  be 
delighted  to  refrain  from  my  remarks 
and  take  up  where  I  left  off  at  a  later 
point.  I  do  not  want  to  in  any  way 
impede  debate  on  that  very  important 
amendment. 

IMPROVING  CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT  OP 
DEFENSE  PROGRAMS 

During  the  committee's  work  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  reorganization 
legislation.  Senator  Goldwater  and  I 
spoke  of  the  need  to  substantially  re- 
order and  improve  the  way  Congress 
carries  out  its  oversight  responsibil- 
ities for  national  defense  programs. 
We  pointed  out  that,  in  our  opinion. 
Congress  spends  too  much  time  in  re- 
dundant review  of  the  details  of  na- 
tional defense  programs,  focuses  too 
much  on  accounting  type  consider- 
ations, and  spends  too  little  time  on 
major  policy  issues. 

I  am  delighted  that  today  we  are 
going  to  start  debate  on  the  strategic 


defense  initiative  because  that  is  rele- 
vant to  our  bill.  It  is  a  major  part  of 
the  defense  research  budget.  It  is  a 
policy  issue.  It  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant element  in  arms  control.  It  is  an 
extremely  important  element  in  terms 
of  our  vulnerability  in  future  years 
and  is  exactly  the  kind  of  debate  we 
ought  to  be  stimulating  as  policymak- 
ers. 

In  reporting  out  this  bill,  the  com- 
mittee made  some  immediate  changes 
in  the  way  we  have  conducted  our 
work  in  the  past,  and  we  are  recom- 
mending some  new  provisions  to 
streamline,  strengthen,  and  shift  the 
focus  of  congressional  oversight  of  de- 
fense programs  in  the  future. 

For  example,  in  an  effort  to  get  out 
of  the  details  of  the  day-to-day  man- 
agement of  defense  programs,  the 
committee  reduced  the  number  of  re- 
ports required  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment during  fiscal  year  1987  by  almost 
50  percent  compared  to  last  year. 

That  is  a  very  sizable  number  of 
man-hours  that  will  be  saved  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  the  De- 
fense reorganization  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  earlier  this  year  repealed  two- 
thirds  of  the  permanent  statutory  re- 
porting requirements  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  committee  also  made  a  con- 
scious effort  to  limit  the  number  of 
line  items  or  programs  which  we  ad- 
justed to  avoid  micromanaging  the 
Pentagon.  This  year  the  committee  ad- 
justed only  77  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  out  of  912,  which  is  57 
percent  fewer  changes  than  last  year. 
We  did  the  same  thing  in  the  procure- 
ment accounts.  Excluding  the  Army 
ammunition  account,  where  the  Army 
requested  a  budget  amendment  for  the 
account,  the  committee  altered  only  74 
procurement  programs  out  of  1,623,  or 
some  4.5  percent.  For  purposes  of  com- 
parison, last  year  Congress  adjusted  a 
total  of  over  1,800  individual  procure- 
ment programs. 

To  meet  the  deep  cuts  required  by 
the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolution, 
the  committee  made  a  large  number  of 
so-called  undistributed  reductions. 
These  are  cuts  which  are  not  levied 
against  any  individual  program  but  are 
left  to  DOD  managers  to  distribute 
among  various  programs.  In  taking 
this  approach,  the  committee  made  a 
conscious  attempt  to  limit  individual 
program  adjustments  only  to  pro- 
grams where  the  committee  had  a  spe- 
cific programmatic  reason  for  impos- 
ing changes.  Because  the  budget  re- 
strictions necessitated  deeper  reduc- 
tions, the  committee  decided  to  grant 
the  maximum  degree  of  flexibility  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  allocate 
those  reductions  to  programs  which 
they  considered  to  be  of  lowest  priori- 
ty from  the  standpoint  of  military  ef- 
fectiveness. 


Over  the  longer  term,  the  committee 
reaffirmed  our  commitment  to  a  very 
important  and  sweeping  change  to 
begin  next  year,  the  2-year  budget 
process  for  the  Defense  Department. 

Under  current  law.  the  President 
must  submit  a  2-year  budget  for  the 
Defense  Department  to  the  Congress 
next  year. 

I  proposed  this  amendment  which 
was  adopted  in  the  authorization  bill 
last  year  and  that  amendment  will 
begin  to  be  implemented  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  This  is  the  fiscal  year  we  will  get 
the  President's  budget  on  early  next 
year. 

D  1230 

Implementing  a  2-year  budget  will 
help  Congress  move  away  from  the  de- 
tailed and  repetitive  annual  budget  re- 
views and  provide  more  time  for  broad 
policy  oversight.  The  committee  in- 
tends to  work  very  hard  next  year  to 
make  2-year  budgeting  for  the  Defense 
Department  a  reality. 

But  we,  of  course,  are  going  to  have 
to  get  a  lot  of  support  to  make  it  work. 
We  have  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  we  have  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee does  not  necessarily  have  to 
follow  us  on  every  aspect  of  it,  but  we 
all  have  to  work  together  because  ap- 
propriation and  authorization  both 
have  to  occur  before  we  have  a  com- 
pleted budget  cycle. 

The  committee  bill  also  contains  the 
legal  framework  for  a  new  form  of  au- 
thorization for  defense  programs 
called  milestone  authorizations. 

This  is  a  very  important  concept. 
The  Packard  Commission  endorsed 
this  concept.  It  is  one  I  have  talked 
about  for  several  years.  Senator 
Quayle.  Senator  Levin,  and  others 
have  put  the  authority  in  for  us  to 
begin  on  what  I  think  is  a  very  impor- 
tant concept.  It  would  be  a  change 
from  the  way  we  now  operate.  Rather 
than  authorizing  a  year-to-year  incre- 
ment of  activity  for  each  and  every 
program  as  we  do  now,  programs  may 
be  authorized  under  this  milestone  au- 
thorization procedure  for  an  entire  ac- 
quisition phase.  For  example,  DOD 
can  request  authorization  for  the 
entire  fullscale  development  of  a  new 
weapons  system,  even  if  that  takes  3 
or  4  years,  so  long  as  they  manage  the 
program  consistent  with  the  goals  set 
out  for  the  program.  This  milestone 
authorization  concept  should  provide 
a  greater  degree  of  stability  for  de- 
fense weapons  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these 
changes  are  a  clear  indication  of  the 
committee's  strong  commitment  to  im- 
proving congressional  oversight  of  na- 
tional defense  programs. 

strategic  FORCES 

In  the  area  of  strategic  forces,  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  redirects  some  of  the  resources 


that  were  requested  for  the  Presi- 
dent's strategic  defense  initiative.  We 
shall  be  debating  this  in  a  few  minutes 
in  detail.  I  might  say,  in  summary,  I 
support  a  vigorous  SDI  Research  Pro- 
gram because  it  serves  a  number  of 
valid  U.S.  national  security  purposes. 
However.  I  believe  that  SDI  should  be 
but  one  part— albeit  an  important 
part— of  a  broad-based,  balanced  tech- 
nology initiative  that  addresses  the 
entire  range  of  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional deficiencies  in  our  defense  pos- 
ture. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  con- 
cerned that  the  administration's  cur- 
rent and  projected  funding  levels  for 
SDI  threaten  to  absorb  an  inordinate 
proportion  of  defense  dollars  allocated 
to  research  and  development.  Since 
1981,  basic  research  and  development 
of  new  technologies  for  conventional 
normuclear  warfare  applications  have 
declined  from  16  percent  of  the  De- 
fense Departments  research,  develop- 
ment, testing  and  evaluation  funds,  to 
8.7  percent  in  the  administration's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
This  decline  coincides  with  the  build- 
up of  the  SDI  Program.  The  proposed 
funding  level  for  SDI  next  year  is 
larger  than  the  entire  R&D  budget  for 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  I  believe 
that  the  administration's  SDI  funding 
profile  in  the  current  5-year  defense 
plan  is  excessive  in  light  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  basic  system  design  for  this 
program  and  in  light  of  some  disturb- 
ing indications  of  basic  disagreements 
within  the  administration  as  to  the 
program's  goals.  Those  goals  are  very 
important  in  terms  of  how  the  money 
is  allocated  and  spent. 

During  the  committee  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  year  1987  defense  budget, 
Senator  Cohen,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  I  sponsored  a  propos- 
al to  limit  the  SDI  Program's  growth 
to  a  20-percent  increase  in  lieu  of  the 
administration's  requested  73  percent 
increase  over  last  year's  level.  This 
meant  a  reduction  of  $1,619  billion, 
which  was  $684  million  below  the  level 
recommended  by  the  subconunittee 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warner],  with  the  ranking 
member  being  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

As  part  of  this  proposal,  we  advocat- 
ed a  specific  concept  for  a  balanced 
technology  initiative  and  recommend- 
ed that  $684  million  of  the  President's 
SDI  budget  request  be  applied  to  re- 
search in  specified  conventional  de- 
fense enhancement  programs.  In  a 
subsequent  amendment,  the  commit- 
tee added  back  $253  million,  for  a  total 
DOD  and  DOE  combined  SDI  funding 
of  $3,953  billion  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

This  is  the  begirming  of  our  debate, 
the  $3.9  billion  proposal.  This  is  the 
level  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
today. 
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I  believe  that  the  program  needs  re- 
focusing  if  it  is  to  serve  valid  national 
security  needs,  and  if  it  is  to  enjoy  the 
kind  of  bipartisan  support  that  will  be 
essential  to  see  it  through  over  a 
period  of  years.  If  making  this  propos- 
al, I  recognize  the  advantages  SDI 
offers  in  enhancing  our  society. 

First,  SDI  continues  to  represent  an 
important  response  to  the  threat  to 
United  States  national  security  posed 
by  the  Soviet  Union's  activities  in  stra- 
tegic defense  research,  development, 
and  deployment.  SDI  research  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  understand  better 
the  nature  and  pace  of  Soviet  research 
on  strategic  defenses,  especially  re- 
search on  "exotic"  technologies. 

Second,  SDI  is  very  important  in  de- 
velopment options  for  near-term  de- 
ployments, both  as  a  hedge  against 
the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  ABM  Treaty 
"breakout"  and  for  its  potential  con- 
tribution—should both  our  arms  con- 
trol efforts  and  our  own  unilateral 
strategic  modernization  programs 
prove  inadequate— to  enhancing  the 
survivability  of  our  strategic  retaliato- 
ry forces  and  their  supporting  com- 
mand and  control  structure.  While  I 
believe  that  the  potential  ability  of 
ballistic  defenses  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive, nationwide  population  protec- 
tion should  continue  to  be  explored- 
we  do  not  have  to  dismiss  that  as  a 
possibility,  and  I  would  not  counsel 
that  we  dismiss  it— the  major  empha- 
sis within  the  SDI  should  be  dedicated 
to  developing  survivable  and  cost-ef- 
fective defensive  options  for  enhanc- 
ing the  survivability  of  U.S.  retaliatory 
forces. 

I  believe  that  is  a  very  important 
premise  of  the  redirection  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  clarification  of  the  pro- 
gram that  I  hope  will  be  endorsed  by 
the  Senate  during  this  debate. 

In  this  regard,  I  note  that  negotiat- 
ing leverage  is  sometimes  a  perishable 
commodity.  If  we  are  to  capitalize  on 
the  historic  opportunities  in  arms  con- 
trol created  in  part  by  SDI,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  consider  adjustment  to 
the  pace  and  scope  of  SDI  if— and  this 
is  the  big  "if"— the  Soviet  Union 
agrees  to  significant,  stabilizing  and 
verifiable  reductions  in  strategic  offen- 
sive forces. 

Third,  I  support  a  robust  SDI  re- 
search program  for  the  leverage  it  pro- 
vides to  our  negotiations  in  Geneva. 

I  think  that  leverage  is  real,  it  exists, 
and  it  is  important.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  it  necessary  to  fund  the  Presi- 
dent's entire  request  for  SDI  to  main- 
tain our  leverage  at  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations. In  my  view,  leverage  in  arms 
control  negotiations  comes  only  from 
real  defense  programs  which  are 
aimed  at  realistic  objectives,  are  ade- 
quately funded,  and  enjoy  the  support 
of  a  broad  bipartisan  consensus.  Our 
negotiators  in  Geneva  would  be  well- 
served  by  a  robust,  but  better  focused. 


and  better  defined  SDI  research 
effort. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  of- 
fense and  defense  and  that  relation- 
ship has  to  be  considered  in  any  exam- 
ination of  either  our  SDI  Program  or 
the  relationship  as  it  pertains  to  arms 
control. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
adopted  the  basic  thrust  of  the  bal- 
anced technology  initiative  sponsored 
by  Senator  Cohen  and  myself,  and  has 
authorized  $300  million  for  initiatives 
designed  to  leapfrog  serious  deficien- 
cies in  our  conventional  warfare  capa- 
bilities, together  with  $153  million  for 
partial  restoration  of  the  defense  tech- 
nology base  activities.  These  alloca- 
tions represent  an  important  first  step 
in  exploiting  America's  comparative 
advantage  in  technology  for  a  variety 
of  purposes:  To  offset  the  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  pact  quantitative  edge  in 
tanks,  artillery,  artillery  tubes,  heli- 
copters and  other  weapons  systems;  to 
provide  leverage  for  a  new  and  differ- 
ent approach  to  conventional  arms 
control— a  much  neglected  subject  in 
our  own  overall  arms  control  thrust— 
and  to  revitalize  American  commercial 
know-how  through  spinoffs  from  a 
broadly  based  balanced  technology  ini- 
tiative. 

Finally,  in  this  area,  I  commend  the 
Strategic  Subcommittee  leaders— Sen- 
ator Hart  and  Chairman  Warner— for 
their  diligent  hard  work. 
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CONVENTIONAL  FORCES 

In  the  conventional  forces  area,  the 
committee  amended  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  request  based 
on  very  clear  cut  and  explicit  prior- 
ities. In  reviewing  the  budget,  the 
committee  concluded  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  made  deep  cuts 
in  spare  parts  and  munitions  accounts 
prior  to  sending  the  budget  to  Con- 
gress. This  led  the  committee  to  award 
the  highest  priority  to  munitions  and 
spare  parts.  Except  for  several  trou- 
bled programs,  all  sophisticated  muni- 
tions programs— air-to-air  missiles,  tor- 
pedoes, surface-to-air  missiles,  and  so 
forth— were  funded  at  the  requested 
level  by  the  administration.  The  com- 
mittee also  gave  preferential  treat- 
ment to  spare  parts.  Spare  parts  were 
funded  largely  at  the  requested  level. 

This  necessitated  selective  reduc- 
tions in  production  rates  of  major  pro- 
grams. Specifically,  the  committee 
voted  reductions  in  F-16,  F/A-18,  and 
AH-64  combat  aircraft.  I  should  note 
that  the  reduction  in  the  F-16  and  F/ 
A- 18  were  against  plans,  not  current 
production  rates.  Only  the  AH-64  is 
proposed  for  funding  at  a  production 
rate  lower  than  the  current  rate. 

These  stretchouts  are,  however,  a 
matter  of  serious  concern.  The  chair- 
man has  already  alluded  to  the 
stretchouts  that  occur  and  continue  to 
occur.    In    my    opinion,    we    produce 


major  systems  at  far  too  inefficient  a 
rate  already,  and  these  stretchouts  re- 
inforce that  inefficiency.  I  should 
mention  that  while  we  cut  back  on 
programs  currently  in  production,  we 
continued  to  fund  the  major  new 
starts  requested  in  the  budget.  I  am 
convinced  we  cannot  afford  all  these 
programs,  even  though  individually 
they  have  merit. 

You  can  examine  each  one  on  its 
merits;  one  by  one  they  can  be  defend- 
ed. The  cumulative  total  of  the  pro- 
grams we  have  underway  today  and 
the  total  number  of  new  starts  that  do 
not  cost  much  today  but  have  inordi- 
nate and  very  serious  expenditure  pro- 
files down  the  road,  that  combination 
cannot  be  jstified  as  a  whole.  There  is 
simply  not  enough  room  for  all  of 
these  programs  within  the  budget 
levels  we  have  in  this  bill  and  the 
budget  levels  that  are  likely  in  the 
future.  We  are  going  to  have  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  very  serious  funding 
profile  problem. 

Senator  Bingaman  and  I  have 
worked  for  about  a  year  and  a  half 
now  on  an  initiative  in  this  area.  We 
plan  to  discuss  that  initiative  on  the 
floor  during  this  bill,  and  I  am  hoping 
that  we  will  cast  some  light  on  the  di- 
lemma we  face  between  existing  pro- 
duction lines  which  are  too  inefficient 
and  new  starts  which  are  going  to 
cause  the  problem  to  be  worse  in  the 
future. 

Sometime  later  during  consideration 
of  the  authorization  bill  I  will  spend 
more  time  outlining  this  problem  but  I 
do  want  to  commend  Senator  Kenne- 
dy and  Senator  Goldwater  for  their 
leadership  in  the  conventional  area. 

operation  and  maintenance 
In  the  important  area  of  operations 
and  maintenance,  the  conmiittee  bill 
includes  reductions  of  approximately 
$4.6  billion.  With  the  additional  $800 
million  reduction  contained  in  the 
committee  amendment,  the  fiscal  year 
1987  authorization  for  operations  and 
maintenance  will  be  over  6  percent 
below  the  original  budget  request. 

A  large  part— 75  percent— of  the  sav- 
ings in  the  O&M  area.  Mr.  President, 
were  in  the  area  of  financing  adjust- 
ments—principally lower  anticipated 
inflation  and  lower  fuel  prices.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  past  several  years 
strongly  suggests  that  these  financing 
savings  can  be  made  without  any 
impact  on  the  programs  funded  in  the 
O&M  accounts. 

In  fact,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  what  O&M  programs  were  not 
cut  to  meet  the  conmiittee's  budget 
target.  This  reflects  the  committee 
priorities,  of  course,  in  this  area.  The 
committee  did  not  make  any  reduc- 
tions to  the  operating  tempos— flying 
hours,  streaming  time,  or  field  train- 
ing exercises— requested  by  the  serv- 
ices. We  did  not  reduce  the  budget  re- 
quest for  depot  maintenance  and  we 
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did  not  make  any  cuts  in  the  area  of 
real  property  maintenance.  Of  course, 
if  it  turns  out  that  we  have  overesti- 
mated the  savings  from  our  reesti- 
mates  of  inflation  and  fuel  prices, 
then  some  of  these  readiness  programs 
could  be  cut.  However,  that  does  not 
appear  likely  at  this  point. 

I  think  the  committee  did  a  good  job 
of  meeting  our  budget  target  without 
cutting  any  important  readiness  pro- 
grams in  the  O&M  accounts.  Senators 
Dixon  and  Humphrey  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  this  achievement. 

DEFENSE  MANPOWER 

In  the  area  of  Defense  manpower, 
the  committee's  recommendations  re- 
flect our  continuing  effort  to  hold 
down  the  growth  of  Defense  manpow- 
er in  nonessential  support  functions. 
The  committee  bill  approves  only  half 
of  the  requested  13,730  increase  in 
active  duty  military  strength. 

The  committee  approved  about  a 
6,800  increase  over  the  current  level. 
The  request  was  for  13,000  over  the 
current  level.  So  we  are  somewhere  be- 
tween the  current  level  and  the  re- 
quest. 

Most  of  this  increase  will  go  to  the 
Navy  to  man  new  ships  coming  into 
the  fleet. 

Reserve  personnel  strengths,  both 
part-time  and  full-time  strengths,  were 
frozen  at  the  current  fiscal  year  1986 
levels. 

The  committee  bill  reimposes  an  end 
strength  on  Department  of  Defense  ci- 
vilian personnel  which  is  approximate- 
ly 29,800  below  the  requested  level, 
and  placed  a  limitation  on  the  total 
funds  that  can  be  used  to  pay  DOD  ci- 
vilian personnel  during  fiscal  year 
1987.  These  provisions  resulted  pri- 
marily from  the  committee's  concern 
over  the  fact  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment substantially  exeeded  both  its 
own  hiring  and  budgetary  targets  for 
civilian  personnel  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
which  is  the  first  year  the  Department 
operated  without  civilian  end  strength 
controls.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985,  for  example,  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  44,300  civilian  employ- 
ees more  than  they  had  projected  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1985. 

We  have  been  asked  year  after  year 
after  year  to  remove  the  end  strength 
ceiling  on  civilian  personnel.  We  final- 
ly went  along  with  the  Department  of 
Defense.  They  told  us  they  could 
manage  it,  and  we  wake  up  to  the  fact 
a  year  later  they  were  44,300  people 
above  what  they  expected  to  have  and 
what  they  told  us  they  would  have. 

It  appears  that  the  Department  will 
exceed  both  their  end  strength  and 
budgetary  targets  for  civilian  employ- 
ment again  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  have  both  worked  long 
and  hard  on  this  particular  matter  and 
I  know  we  will  be  hearing  more  about 
it  during  the  course  of  this  debate. 


The  committee  approved  the  4-per- 
cent pay  raise  for  military  pesormel  on 
October  1  requested  in  the  budget. 
However,  only  modest  improvements 
in  special  and  incentive  pays  were  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  because  of 
the  affordability  problem.  The  bill 
also  includes  legislative  authority 
which  will  enable  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  continue  to  pursue  alterna- 
tives to  the  current  CHAMPUS  system 
for  providing  health  care  for  military 
beneficiaries. 

Finally,  the  committee  bill  includes 
a  provision  addressing  the  large,  dis- 
proportionate growth  in  the  size  of 
the  Military  Services'  Officers  Corps 
over  the  last  5  years.  During  testimony 
this  year,  the  committee  learned  that 
the  size  of  the  Officer  Corps  in  each  of 
the  military  services  has  increased  at  a 
much  greater  rate  than  the  overall 
strength  of  the  military  services  over 
the  last  5  years.  For  the  Defense  De- 
partment as  a  whole,  the  size  of  the 
total  Active  Duty  Force  grew  by  just 
under  5  percent  from  fiscal  year  1980 
to  fiscal  year  1985,  but  the  size  of  the 
Officer  Corps  increased  by  over  1 1  per- 
cent, over  twice  as  much  as  the  overall 
size  of  the  military. 

In  my  view,  the  growth  in  the 
strength  of  the  Officer  Corps  in  the 
last  5  years  is  less  the  result  of  hard, 
documented  manpower  requirements 
and  more  simply  a  reflection  of  im- 
proved retention. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  improved  re- 
tention but  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  to  manage  this  manpower 
resources.  They  have  to  manage  the 
number  of  officers.  The  number  of  of- 
ficers cannot  simply  be  the  product  of 
retention.  The  number  of  officers  has 
to  reflect  the  overall  need  and  the  size 
of  the  military. 

Undocumented  and  unjustified 
growth  in  the  size  of  the  Services  Offi- 
cer Corps  is  very  expensive,  and.  con- 
tributes to  the  proliferation  of  redun- 
dant headquarters  and  overgrown 
staffs  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  also  contributes  to  a  very 
grave  frustration  among  the  Officer 
Corps,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  have  command  responsibility 
for  very  many  positions.  We  have  a 
number  of  officers  that  almost  never 
have  any  opportunity  to  commend  and 
that  problem  is  growing  worse  with 
the  increasing  size  of  the  Officer 
Corps. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  the 
committee  adopted  a  provision  which 
would  reduce  the  size  of  the  total  com- 
missioned officer  corps  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  by  2  percent  per  year 
for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
This  total  reduction  is  to  be  allocated 
among  the  military  services  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  based  on  his  as- 
sessment of  the  relative  priorities  of 
the  military  services.  In  addition,  the 
bill  includes  a  provision  requiring 
annual  authorization  of  the  size  of  the 


commissioned  officer  corps  in  each  of 
the  military  services  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Senator 
Glenn  and  Senator  Wilson  for  their 
customary  excellent  work  as  ranking 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Manpow- 
er and  Persormel  Subcommittee. 

DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  POLICY 

As  we  did  last  year,  the  committee 
adopted  a  number  of  legislative  provi- 
sions to  strengthen  the  management 
of  the  Defense  acquisition  system  rec- 
ommended by  our  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Acquisition  Policy.  These  pro- 
visions are  included  in  a  separate 
title— title  IX— of  the  committee  bill. 

D  1250 

The  committee  bill  includes  provi- 
sions designed  to  implement  a  number 
of  the  recent  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission 
on  Defense  Management,  the  so-called 
Packard  Conmiission.  For  example, 
the  bill  further  delineates  the  duties 
of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  which  was 
created  by  statute  earlier  this  year. 
Creation  of  this  position  was  one  of 
the  top  priorities  of  the  Packard  Com- 
mission. 

The  committee  also  agreed  to  the 
creation  of  defense  enterprise  pro- 
grams within  the  military  depart- 
ments along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
Packard  Commission.  Managers  of 
these  enterprise  programs  within 
DOD  would  have  increased  manage- 
ment flexibility  and  authority  to 
manage  their  programs,  and  could  op- 
erate under  the  milestone  authoriza- 
tion concept  that  I  discussed  earlier  in 
my  statement. 

Finally,  the  committee  bill  includes 
a  section  giving  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  authority  to  establish  alter- 
native personnel  systems  to  improve 
the  professionalism  and  retention  of 
the  scientific,  technical,  and  acquisi- 
tion or  procurement,  civilian  work 
force  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  alternative  personnel  manage- 
ment system  authority  is  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  Packard  Commission. 

Senator  Levin  and  Senator  Quayle 
have,  as  usual,  worked  tirelessly 
during  the  last  year  as  ranking 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Subcommittee  in  putting 
together  this  section  of  the  committee 
bill. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  President,  I 
again  want  to  salute  the  leadership  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Conunittee,  Senator  Goldwater.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  persistent  advocates  of  a  strong 
national  defense  of  this  body.  This  has 
been  a  consistent  part  of  his  overall 
career  since  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1952. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  as  the 
ranking    member    of    the   conunittee 
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under  Chairman  Golowater's  leader- 
ship during  the  99th  Congress,  and  I 
look  forward  to  continued  close  coop- 
eration with  him.  to  work  with  him  on 
the  challenges  we  have  within  the 
next  few  months.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  this  year,  but  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go,  as  the  chairman 
knows. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Golowater  has  introduced 
his  last  defense  authorization  bill.  Al- 
though I  have  only  been  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
a  short  time,  I  will  always  remember 
our  distinguished  chairman  for  the 
leadership  he  has  provided  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  to  our 
great  country.  We  will  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  report 
the  fiscal  year  1987  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  to  the  floor,  even  though 
we  are  in  excess  of  the  authorizing 
level. 

The  Senate  budget  resolution  re- 
quired a  reduction  in  outlays  from 
$296.7  billion  to  $282  billion.  We  did 
not  reach  this  target.  We  are  short  by 
approximately  $6.8  billion. 

During  the  debate  on  this  bill,  our 
chairman  and  our  ranking  member, 
Senator  Nunn,  will  discuss  the  outlay 
problems,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
reach  the  $282  billion  level.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion, because  many  very  hard  decisions 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  next  few 
days. 

During  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee hearing  prior  to  marking  up  this 
year's  authorization  bill,  I  pointed  out 
that  our  recent  gains  in  readiness  and 
sustainability  had  been  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy by  the  President's  1987  defense 
budget.  I  felt  that  the  President's  re- 
quest disproportionately  emphasized 
procurement  of  new  weapons  systems 
and,  seriously  underfunded  spare 
parts,  repair  parts,  and  munitions  nec- 
essary to  make  these  new  weapons  ca- 
pable of  sustained  operations  in  time 
of  war. 

At  my  urging,  the  committee  made  a 
great  effort  to  protect  the  operations 
and  maintenance  accounts,  and  those 
other  accounts  dealing  with  spare 
parts  and  ammunition.  The  services 
are  still  operating  at  inadequate  fund- 
ing levels— however,  we  did  manage  to 
find  additional  money  for  these  impor- 
tant programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  overall  deficit  that 
we  face.  As  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  recognize  that 
our  military  budget  must  deal  with  the 
serious  Soviet  military  buildup— but 
we  must  always  be  mindful  of  our  seri- 
ous budget  deficit.  There  awe  still  some 
programs  we  can  do  without,  or  cut 
further.  I  intend  to  study  all  amend- 
ments offered  to  this  bill.  I  will  oppose 
any  amendments  which  I  feel  will 
harm  the  military's  readiness  and  sus- 


tainability. I  will  support  those 
amendments  which  strengthen  the  bill 
from  the  standpoint  of  fiscal  prudence 
without  doing  harm  to  a  strong  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to  con- 
gratulate our  distinguished  chairman 
and  our  distinguished  ranking  minori- 
ty member  for  the  outstanding  work 
they  did  on  this  bill. 

D  1300 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  2638,  the  National 
Defense  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER  and  the  ranking  member. 
Senator  Sam  Nunn,  for  the  work  that 
they  have  done  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor.  I  would  like  to  raise  several 
points.  First,  at  the  adjournment  of 
the  99th  Congress,  Barry  Goldwater, 
a  man  that  I  have  worked  with  for 
more  than  three  decades,  will  retire 
from  the  Senate.  He  has  been  called 
the  "grandfather"  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  "godfather"  of  conserv- 
atism, and  I  am  proud  to  call  him 
friend.  We  will  all  miss  his  intellect, 
candor,  and  wit,  and  we  are  all  grate- 
ful for  his  service  to  the  Nation. 

Also.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  fine 
work  contributed  to  this  legislation  by 
the  late  Senator  John  East.  He  served 
with  distinction  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  despite  ill  health, 
and  we  all  benefited  from  his  insight 
about  the  importance  of  our  national 
defense  and  the  role  of  our  Nation  in  a 
turbulent  world. 

The  final  point  for  my  concern  is 
quite  simple:  we  are  not  authorizing 
enough  money  to  meet  our  defense 
commitments.  For  the  second  year  in  a 
row,  the  Congress  has  forced  a  de- 
crease in  real  terms  in  the  defense 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Senate  for  more  than  30  years, 
and  I  have  watched  without  fail  the 
roller-coaster  approach  that  Congress 
has  taken  to  defense  spending.  The 
Congress  has  refused  to  follow  the 
warning  that  defense  spending  cannot 
be  compared  to  domestic  spending  pri- 
orities; it  must  be  sufficient  to  keep 
our  country  strong  enough  militarily 
to  defend  our  interests  and  maintain 
our  position  as  a  viable  world  power. 

The  Congress  has  already  allowed 
military  compensation  to  fall  behind 
the  private  sector  to  its  lowest  point  in 
comparability  since  the  beginning  of 
the  All-Volunteer  Force,  and  this  is 
during  an  era  when  the  pool  of  avail- 
able manpower  is  shrinking  rapidly. 

Additionally,  to  meet  congressionally 
mandated  budget  cuts,  we  have  had  to 
reduce  our  expenditures  for  research 
and  development.  These  reductions  do 
nothing  but  help  the  Soviets  shorten 
our  technological  lead  even  more.  Ac- 


cording to  the  testimony  of  our  com- 
batant commanders,  previous  budget 
cuts  have  started  a  downward  spiral  in 
our  readiness  and  sustainability.  Fur- 
ther cuts  in  these  accounts  will  force 
reductions  in  flying  hours,  steaming 
hours,  and  training  days,  thus  lower- 
ing even  further  our  preparedness  to 
fight. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  debate  the 
levels  of  our  defense  spending  and  the 
costs  of  our  international  commit- 
ments, the  Soviets  are  continuously 
expanding  their  ability  to  project 
power  around  the  world.  The  Soviets 
now  use  Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  Vietnam  as 
a  forward  naval  staging  base  and  are 
becoming  increasingly  capable  of  pro- 
jecting power  into  a  region  that  was 
once  the  sole  domain  of  the  U.S.  7th 
Fleet. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee reported  out  a  bill  that  reduced 
the  President's  request  by  $19.2  billion 
to  $301  billion.  Now  that  the  Congress 
has  adopted  a  budget  resolution,  we 
must  further  reduce  our  defense  ex- 
penditures to  a  ceiling  of  about  $292 
billion  in  the  authorization  process. 
Should  the  Approriations  Committees 
follow  recent  precedent,  we  can  expect 
the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1987  will  fall  far  short  of  $292  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  to  many  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  defense  spending,  this  may 
not  sound  like  very  severe  reductions, 
but  I  must  remind  my  colleagues  that 
we  may  also  be  facing  a  sequester 
order  this  fall  to  further  reduce  Feder- 
al outlays.  Should  the  sequester  order 
involve  a  conservative  estimate  of  $20 
billion,  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  have  to  absorb  an  additional  $10 
billion  reduction  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  To  reach  that  additional 
$10  billion  in  outlays,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  budget  authority  by  $30 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  quite  simply,  this 
means  that  we  may  be  setting  in 
motion  events  that  will  reduce  the 
President's  budget  request  by  19  per- 
cent. If  these  events  take  place,  we  will 
seriously  impair  our  ability  to  defend 
our  interests.  To  do  this  will  only  en- 
courage the  Soviets  toward  more  ad- 
venturism. As  we  debate  this  defense 
budget,  I  urge  all  of  colleagues  to  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  our  commit- 
ments and  interests  are  global  in 
nature  and  not  hemispheric,  and  that 
as  such,  we  must  maintain  levels  of  de- 
fense expenditures  consistent  with 
these  commitments  and  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Danforth).  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
some  14  months  ago  I  stood  on  the 
floor  on  the  question  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative,  pointing  out  at  that 
time  that  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
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tive,  as  stated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  that  famous  speech 
in  March  1983.  created  a  situation  that 
was  inconsistent  with  reality  or  with 
science. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  as  proposed  by 
the  President  was  more  hope  than 
hype,  that  it  was  a  vision  that  did  not 
square  with  reality,  that  as  a  defense 
budget  matter  it  was  like  a  black  hole 
that  soaked  up  all  the  funds  or  threat- 
ened to  soak  up  all  of  the  discretion-, 
ary  funds  that  the  whole  Department 
of  Defense  would  have  if  it  were  prop- 
erly funded. 

I  paid  tribute  at  that  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  ability  to  basically  and 
fundamentally  change  the  rhetoric, 
the  ground  rules,  the  attitudes,  and 
the  whole  posture  of  defense  spending 
in  this  country. 

Only  a  man  who  is  truly  a  great 
communicator  is  capable  of  that  kind 
of  fundamental  change  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  American  public. 

I  recall  at  that  time,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  and  I  had  a  long 
colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
discussing  how  in  my  mind  and  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say  in  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  our  views  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  were  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  reality  to  pursue 
what  was  called  at  that  time  the  astro- 
dome which  most  scientists  did  not  be- 
lieve and  if  it  was  inconsistent  that  a 
new  set  of  goals,  a  new  set  of  prior- 
ities, a  new  set  of  initiatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
should  be  pursued. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  study,  a  great  deal  of 
time,  a  great  deal  of  thought  has  gone 
into  the  question  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative.  There  is  no  question 
facing  the  American  public,  facing  the 
defense  community,  certainly  not 
facing  this  bill  which  is  even  close  in 
importance  to  this  question  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

Those  who  favor  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  in  its  present  form 
point  out  that  it  can  make  no  nuclear 
weapons  impotent  and  obsolete,  that  it 
gives  us  a  defense  posture  that  is  more 
moral  than  one  based  upon  retaliation, 
which  is  in  effect  based  upon  the 
threat  to  kill  the  entire  population  of 
the  other  side  or  at  least  a  very  signifi- 
cant portion  of  them,  and  that  it  will 
bring  us  closer  to  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  are  more 
skeptical  about  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  point  out  that  even  if  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  will  work 
that  during  the  many  years  prior  to  its 
deployment  and  indeed  after  its  de- 
ployment it  will  constitute  a  destabiliz- 
ing element  even  if  it  works  because 
what  its  ultimate  effect  will  be  is  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  that  party  that 


has  the  SDI,  it  will  enhance  their  first 
strike  capability. 

And  the  perception  of  a  first  strike 
capability  in  the  other  side  or  the  per- 
ception that  the  other  side  is  about  to 
get  a  first  strike  capability  in  times  of 
crisis,  in  times  of  fatigue,  fear,  excite- 
ment, and  danger,  such  as  we  have  in  a 
time  of  crisis,  can  lead  the  other  side, 
those  who  do  not  have  the  strategic 
defense  initiative,  to  entertain  perhaps 
the  use  of  a  first  strike  themselves. 

It  is  a  classically  destabilizing  ele- 
ment, so  say  critics  of  SDI. 

They  also  point  out  that  it  could 
trigger  a  new  arms  race  with  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars,  creating  a  new, 
as  I  say,  black  hole  in  the  defense 
budget.  It  cannot  work  as  advertised. 
It  simply  cannot  make  nuclear  weap- 
ons impotent  and  obsolete  no  matter 
what  you  believe  about  the  technology 
because,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  used 
against  bombers  and  cruise  missiles 
and  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
warheads  that  can  be  dropped  by 
bombers  and  by  cruise  missiles.  Obvi- 
ously you  do  not  make  a  weapon  obso- 
lete if  thousands  of  them  can  be  used. 

Then  there  are  those  who  believe  it 
will  not  work. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  out- 
lines of  a  classic  debate  setup  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  between  those 
who  think  that  peace  is  attainable, 
that  nuclear  weapons  can  be  made  im- 
potent and  obsolete  and  those  against 
who  believe  it  is  destabilizing,  it  is  dan- 
gerous, it  can  use  up  all  the  funds  in 
the  defense  budget,  and  that  it  will 
not  work. 

Mr.  President,  surely  this  issue 
ought  to  get  the  attention  of  every 
Senator,  not  just  for  a  few  moments, 
but  for  as  much  time  and  as  much  in- 
terest as  the  issue  requires. 

D  1310 

The  American  public  ought  to  focus 
on  this  very  important  and  dramatic 
and  basic  issue,  because  in  this  issue  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative,  we  can 
have  not  only  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  tied  up,  but  the  very  safety  of 
the  country,  either  in  having  it  or  not 
having  it,  as  your  point  of  view  goes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  later  does  not  take 
either  one  of  these  strong  polls.  It 
does  not  say  flatly  that  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  will  not  work  and 
therefore  scrub  it  from  the  defense 
budget.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
clear,  or  at  least  we  are  very  clear  in 
believing  that  it  cannot  be  an  astro- 
dome over  the  United  States  rendering 
nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obso- 
lete. In  effect,  what  we  will  be  propos- 
ing, Mr.  President,  is  a  robust  research 
and  development  program  into  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  but  one 
which  we  can  afford,  one  that  is  likely 
to  lead  to  something  that  will  increase 
and  enhance  the  defense  posture  of 
this  Nation. 


Mr.  President,  since  that  last  debate 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  some 
14  months  ago,  two  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  have  commissioned  a  60-page 
report  published  this  spring  which  has 
reported  on  the  progress  of  SDI.  We 
have  had  hearings  in  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  with 
Harold  Brown,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense;  Robert  McNamara,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense;  General 
Abrahamson,  in  both  classified  and 
unclassified  session,  and  I  and  other 
colleagues  have  been  to  Lawrence 
Livermore  Labs  and  to  other  national 
labs  around  the  country.  We  have  co- 
missioned  studies  by  the  GAO,  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  and 
have  been  exposed  to  a  constant  diet 
of  star  wars  reports  and  articles  and 
speeches. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  situation 
is  much  clearer  now  than  it  was  when 
star  wars  burst  upon  the  consciousness 
of  people  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  across 
America. 

The  first  question  I  think  we  sought 
to  ask,  Mr.  President,  is:  How  did  it 
come  about?  How  do  we  find  ourselves 
today  debating  the  question  of  the 
level  of  funding  of  star  wars,  debating 
this  new  issue  about  whether  we  make 
nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obso- 
lete? Did  it  begin  with  a  group  of  our 
best  scientists  who  came  up  with  this 
great  idea  or  did  it  start  somewhere 
else? 

Interestingly,  Mr.  President,  star 
wars  began  not  with  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  not  with  DARPA.  or  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Assistant 
Secretaries,  or  with  the  scientists  at 
Lawrence  Livermore  Lab  or  elsewhere. 
Star  wars  began  with  Ronald  Reagan. 
Mr.  President,  on  March  4,  1985, 
Newsweek  did  an  interview  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  They 
asked  him  where  star  wars  came  from. 
The  President  said: 

It  kind  of  amuses  me  that  everybody  is  so 
sure  I  must  have  heard  about  it,  that  I 
never  thought  of  it  myself.  And  the  truth  is, 
I  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  like  President 
Reagan.  The  American  public  likes 
President  Reagan.  I  think  he  is  the 
most,  for  whatever  else  you  can  say 
about  President  Reagan,  he  is  the 
most  personally  successful  President, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  this  coim- 
try;  if  not  the  greatest  communicator, 
then  he  ranks  up  there  with  Roosevelt 
in  the  two  or  three  best  commimica- 
tors  we  have  ever  had.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  principle  and  ideology  and 
there  are  a  lot  of  other  things  you  can 
say  about  President  Reagan  that  are 
good,  much  of  which  I  agree  with. 

But,  Mr.  President,  anybody  who 
says  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  noted  for  his  technological 
process,  for  his  ability  to  understand 
and  make  judgments  in  weapons  sys- 
tems,   if    that    man    is    here    in    this 
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Senate  then  I  would  like  to  see  him 
and  hear  him  and  talk  to  him.  I  have 
never  heard  that  charge  or  that  accu- 
sation made.  And  yet  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent himself  who  made  this  great  deci- 
sion about  star  wars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  full  text  of  the  News- 
week interviewer's  questions  and  the 
President's  answers  on  this  point  of 
where  st&r  wars  came  from. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view wja  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Newsweek  Interview 

Question.  There's  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
when  you  first  thought  about  or  heard 
about  this  idea.  When  was  that? 

The  President.  I  know  and  it  kind  of 
amuses  me  that  everybody  is  so  sure  I  must 
have  heard  about  it,  that  I  never  thought  of 
it  myself.  And  the  truth  is.  I  did.  Oh,  there's 
been  talk— I  think  there's  a  general  conver- 
sational talk  about  things  of  this  kind— 
about  what  I  said  earlier  that  every  weapon 
has  a  defensive  weapon— and  then,  of 
course,  the  antiballistic  missile,  some  years 
ago.  came  on  the  scene  and  was  ruled  out. 

I  know,  too,  that  some  of  our  scientists 
were  thinking  in  terms  of  a  nuclear  re- 
sponse in  which  nuclear  explosions  from 
here  that  would  then  prevent  the  others 
from  coming  through.  And  in  one  of  my  reg- 
ular meetings  with  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I 
brought  up  this  subject  about  a  defense 
weapon  and  that  every  other  weapon  had 
always— there  had  been  a  defensive  weapon. 
And  I  asked  them— I  said:  Isn't  it  possible 
that  our  modem  technology  today  and  all 
that  we  have  been  able  to  develop,  that  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  see  if  we  could  not 
develop  a  weapon  that  could  perhaps  take 
out,  as  they  left  their  silos,  those  nuclear 
missiles.  And  the  Joint  Chiefs  said  that  such 
an  idea,  they  believed,  was  worth  research- 
ing. 

QuestioTL  Yes.  But  you  had  supposedly 
been  thinking  about  this  before  you  became 
President,  even  when  you  were  Governor  of 
California? 

The  President.  No.  This  idea— this  latter 
idea  came  after  I'd  heard  the  other  things 
and,  as  I  say.  had  been  called  upon  by  some 
of  the  scientists  who  were  thinking  in  terms 
of  nuclear  explosions  to  destroy  a  nuclear 
explosion.  And  this  came  to  me— actually, 
the  first  time  I  ever  voiced  it,  I  think,  was  in 
that  room— in  the  Cabinet  Room  in  there- 
after we'd  had  the  meeting— it  was  coming 
toward  the  end  of  the  meeting.  And  when 
they  so  much  did  not,  you  know,  look 
aghast  at  the  idea  and  instead  said  yes,  they 
believed  that  such  a  thing  offered  possibili- 
ty and  should  be  researched,  and  I  gave  the 
order— I  said  "Go.  ".—Interview  with  News- 
week Magazine,  March  4,  1985. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  he 
thought  up  the  basic  concept  but  with 
whom  did  he  consult  in  writing  the 
momentous  star  wars  speech,  the 
speech  that  launched  a  thousand  con- 
tracts? 

Now,  Richard  Perle,  the  top  nuclear 
strategist  in  the  Pentagon,  heard 
about  it  2  days— 2  days— before  it  was 
televised.  Paul  Nitze,  the  chief  arms 
control  adviser,  learned  of  the  speech 
the  very  day  it  was  given.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  President,  was  not 


consulted  at  all.  George  Keyworth, 
the  chief  science  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent, received  5  days'  warning.  We  are 
told  that  Keyworth  would  have  gotten 
less  notice  but  someone  cautioned: 
"How  can  the  President  go  on  the  tube 
directing  a  major,  high-technology  ini- 
tiative and  tell  his  science  adviser 
nothing?"  based  upon  which  he  re- 
ceived 2  days'  notice. 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  received  2  days'  notice  of  the 
star  wars  speech— the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  Pentagon's  chief  scientist. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
RDT&E,  Dick  DeLauer,  learned  of  the 
speech  9  hours  before  it  was  delivered. 

The  reporter  who  interviewed  the 
participants  noted:  "Both  proponents 
and  opponents  of  star  wars  agree  that 
it  was  not  carefully  considered." 

George  Keyworth,  the  President's 
Science  Adviser,  described  his  immedi- 
ate reaction  to  notice  of  the  impend- 
ing speech  in  these  words.  If  I  may 
quote,  this  is  the  President's  Science 
Adviser  George  Keyworth: 

Give  me  time.  It's  big.  Give  me  time. 

Most  people  saw  the  speech  very  close  to 
[the  time  of]  delivery,  and  most— myself  in- 
cluded, incidentally— had  the  same  reaction: 
"My  god,  let's  think  about  this  some  more. 
Let's  think  about  the  implications  for  the 
allies.  Lets  think  about  what  the  Soviets 
are  going  to  think.  Lets  think  about  whafs 
technically  feasible.  Lets  think  about  what 
the  scientists  are  going  to  think.  Lets  think 
about  the  command  and  control  problems." 

But,  then,  of  course,  Mr.  President, 
there  was  not  time,  when  George 
Keyworth  was  given  only  a  couple  of 
hours,  the  Joint  Chiefs  only  2  days, 
Dick  DeLauer  no  notice  at  all,  and  so 
it  goes,  there  simply  was  not  time.  The 
strategy,  Mr.  President,  was  very 
simple:  Most  top  officials  would  not 
learn  of  the  proposal  until  they  had 
no  choice  but  to  support  it. 

What  it  came  down  to,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  if  you  supported  President 
Reagan,  you  supported  SDL  And  if 
you  did  not,  you  did  not  support  SDL 
which  meant  you  would  not  be  around 
in  the  administration.  So,  it  has  been 
very  clear,  Mr.  President,  that  star 
wars  came  down  as  a  proposal  full- 
blown, risen  from  the  ashes  of  quick 
consideration  and  was  presented  to 
those  in  the  administration  on  the 
basis  of  ""take  it  or  leave  it." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  news  account 
detailing  the  early  days  surrounding 
the  birth  of  star  wars.  The  article  is 
entitled  "Out  of  the  Blue:  How  Stars 
Wars'  Was  Proposed,"  By  Frank 
Greve,  which  was  published  in  the  No- 
vember 13,  1985.  edition  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Otrr  or  the  Blue:  How  "Star  Wars"  Was 
Proposed 

(By  Prank  Greve) 
Washington.- Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  was  livid.  He  had  just  learned  that 
President  Reagan  would  announce  in  two 
days  a  stunning  change  in  the  nation's  nu- 
clear warfare  policy. 

It  was  a  change  that  would  Immediately 
and  unalterably  be  nicknamed  "Star  Wars," 
a  change  Shultz  opposed  as  dangerous  and, 
on  technical  grounds,  impossible. 

But  Shultz  had  not  even  been  consulted. 
He  had  simply  been  delivered  a  copy  of  Rea- 
gan's intended  speech— an  "eyes  only"  copy 
that  Shultz  could  not  even  share  with  Paul 
Nitze.  the  President's  arms  control  adviser. 
Nitze  learned  about  Star  Wars  at  11  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  the  speech,  March  23,  1983. 

Like  Shultz,  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  got  two  days'  warning,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  origin  of  Star  Wars  reveals.  So 
did  the  Defense  Department's  top  nuclear 
strategist.  Assistant  Secretary  Richard  N. 
Perle.  who  was  so  enraged  at  being  blindsid- 
ed.  according  to  an  aide,  that  he  "nearly  fell 
on  his  sword." 

Undersecretary  Richard  D.  DeLauer,  the 
chief  Pentagon  scientist,  learned  of  the  big- 
gest, most  ambitious  weapons  research  pro- 
gram in  history  nine  hours  before  its  public 
announcement.  Fred  C.  Ikle,  undersecretary 
of  defense  for  policy,  notified  at  the  same 
time,  pleaded  vainly  for  a  chance  to  give 
NATO  leaders  advance  notice. 

And  so  it  went  throughout  the  highest 
echelons  of  the  Reagan  administration.  The 
Star  Wars  proposal,  which  pushed  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  toward  the 
bargaining  table  in  Geneva  and  which  now 
is  the  principle  obstacle  to  new  arms  control 
agreements— a  system  so  expensive  it  has  no 
price  tag.  so  complicated  it  has  no  due 
date— came  as  bolt  from  the  blue. 

That  plan  to  knock  out  Incoming  Soviet 
ballistic  missiles,  conceived  almost  casually 
in  early  1983,  has  become  the  biggest  of  the 
many  differences  between  Reagan  and  Gor- 
bachev on  the  eve  of  their  Geneva  summit. 
Whether  strike  weapons  will  make  it  to 
outer  space  or  be  barred  from  it  is  an  all-im- 
portant question. '■  the  Soviet  leader  said 
last  week.  "The  answer  to  it  is  decisive  to 
the  course  of  developments  in  the  world  for 
many  years  ahead." 

Yet  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI), 
as  Star  Wars  is  officially  named,  was  not  a 
decision  arrived  at  "after  careful  consulta- 
tion with  my  advisers."  as  Reagan  said  when 
he  announced  the  plan  on  national  televi- 
sion. Rather,  it  was  a  decision  made  by 
Reagan  and  kept  secret  by  him  and  a  half- 
dozen  National  Security  Council  staff  mem- 
bers from  nearly  everyone  else,  particularly 
the  doubters,  the  detailed  examination 
found. 

The  germ  of  the  Star  Wars  idea  appeared 
first  in  the  1980  presidential  campaign,  was 
promoted  by  Reagan's  "kitchen  cabinet"  , 
and  appealed  to  Reagan  so  powerfully  that 
even  small  suggestions  of  support  from 
some  staunchly  conservative  scientists  and 
military  leaders  fueled  his  enthusiasm.  The 
idea  gathered  appeal  in  1983,  when  the 
growth  of  the  nuclear  freeze  movement  and 
political  troubles  encountered  over  the  de- 
ployment of  offensive  missiles  prompted 
Reagan  to  reach  for  something  new  and 
positive. 

Many  of  the  generals,  aides,  scientists,  bu- 
reaucrats and  appointees  who  know  about 
the  beginning  of  Star  Wars  now  have  re- 
tired. Some  now  consider  it  such  a  success 
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that  they  are  eager  to  chronicle  its  history 
and  perhaps  stake  small  claims  to  paternity. 
Others  say  they  are  appalled  at  what  they 
consider  a  folly's  progress. 

With  significant  exceptions.  Star  Wars 
participants  still  in  government  asked  not  to 
be  identified,  a  request  that  has  been  hon- 
ored. All  details  provided  by  sources  who  are 
not  identified  were  confirmed  by  at  least 
one  other  participant. 

the  basic  strategy 

The  basic  strategy,  under  a  plan  carried 
out  by  Rober  C.  McFarlane.  then  the  Presi- 
dent's deputy  national  security  adviser  and 
now  his  chief  national  security  adviser,  was 
to  skirt  Congress,  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
press.  They,  given  half  a  chance,  would 
smother  the  radical  Star  Wars  idea  in  its 
crib,  proponents  reasoned. 

Hence,  most  top  officials  would  not  learn 
of  the  proposal  until  they  had  no  choice  but 
to  back  their  txiss,  according  to  many  of  the 
principals.  ""If  you  supported  Reagan,  you 
supported  SDI,"  one  insider  recalled  recent- 
ly. 

In  actuality,  many  insiders— including  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  whom  Reagan  singled 
out  twice  in  his  speech  as  influential  sup- 
porters—had reservations  about  Star  Wars' 
technology,  timing  and  cost.  Nearly  all  of 
Reagan's  official  advisers  considered  fanci- 
ful his  suggestion  that  the  new  technologies 
might  '"give  us  the  means  of  rendering  these 
nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obsolete."" 

•"Those  of  us  who  knew  what  was  really 
going  on  couldn"t  support  that,"  said  De- 
Lauer, now  a  private  consultant.  'It  was  an 
overstatement  with  regard  to  how  it  would 
protect  cities  and  the  assertion  that  the  pro- 
tection would  be  leak-proof."" 

"We  recognized  that  SDI  was  not  a  pana- 
cea"" against  nuclear  threats  of  all  kinds, 
said  retired  Army  Gen.  John  W.  Vessey  Jr.. 
then  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
In  fact,  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  urged  the 
President  to  consider  strategic  defense,  but 
they  had  no  specific  plan  in  mind,  simply 
considering  it  a  concept  worth  careful  study. 

Both  proponents  and  opponents  of  Star 
Wars  agree  that  it  was  not  carefully  consid- 
ered. 

For  example,  nuclear  physicist  George  A. 
Keyworth  2d.  chief  scientific  adviser  to  the 
President,  received  five  days"  warning  of  the 
Star  Wars  decision.  He  might  have  gotten 
less,  according  to  a  National  Security  Coun- 
cil member,  "had  not  we  asked  ourselves, 
"How  can  the  President  go  on  the  tube  di- 
recting a  major  high-technology  initiative 
and  tell  his  science  adviser  nothing?" "' 

So  McFarlane  called  Keyworth  in  on 
March  19,  1983,  and  asked  one  crucial  ques- 
tion: Could  Keyworth  support  stepped-up 
strategic  defense  research?  Keyworth,  with- 
out significant  hesitation,  said  yes  and  was 
told  to  help  draft  the  speech  and  build  sup- 
port within  the  scientific  community. 

His  immediate  reaction  to  the  Star  Wars 
idea  was,  ""Give  me  time.  It"s  big.  Give  me 
time,"'  Keyworth  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

"'Most  people  saw  the  speech  very  close  to 
[the  time  of]  delivery,  and  most— myself  in- 
cluded, incidentally— had  the  same  reaction: 
"My  God,  let's  think  about  this  some  more. 
Let's  think  about  the  implications  for  the 
allies.  Lets  think  about  what  the  Soviets 
are  going  to  think.  Lets  think  about  whats 
technically  feasible.  Let's  think  about  what 
the  scientists  are  going  to  think.  Let's  think 
about  the  command  and  control  problems.'  " 
formidable  concerns 

They  are  formidable  concerns.  Under  the 
system  Reagan  proposed,  several  layers  of 


speed-of-light  weapons,  either  space-based 
or  with  their  beams  reflected  off  space- 
based  mirrors,  would  fire  upon  Soviet 
ICBMs  as  they  rose  off  their  launch  pads 
and  arced  through  space  toward  the  United 
States  or  Western  Europe. 

In  a  Soviet  first-strike  attack,  the  system 
would  have  to  destroy  thousands  of  war- 
heads within  half  an  hour  of  their  launch- 
many  within  the  first  minute.  In  each  in- 
stance, the  beam  would  have  to  be  aimed  so 
precisely.  DeLauer  said,  that  it  would  be  like 
spotlighting,  from  Earth,  a  basketball  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon. 

A  key  White  House  analyst  involved  in 
the  decision  was  asked  recently  whether 
such  technical  problems  had  been  examined 
before  Reagan's  speech. 

"'That  was  not  an  issue,"  he  replied.  "'The 
idea  was  to  make  a  decision  and  then  make 
it  happen." 

What  about  whether  Star  Wars,  if  it 
worked,  would  contribute  to  a  sound  mili- 
tary strategy? 

"That  wasn't  considered,  either." 

What  about  the  likelihood  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  consider  Star  Wars  threaten- 
ing? 

'"As  best  I  could  tell,  none  of  that  was 
really  thought  through,  either."" 

What  about  the  system"s  relation  to  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty,  which  bans  weapons  in 
space,  and  the  ABM  (anti-ballistic  missile) 
treaty,  which  limits  defenses  against  ballis- 
tic missiles? 

""That  was  never  considered 

"None  of  the  things  you  assume  would  be 
considered  were  considered  at  all,"  the 
White  House  analyst  said.  "People  just 
don't  believe  that  the  President  could  make 
such  a  momentous  decision  so  impulsively. 
They  think  we  must  have  thought  through 
what  it  would  do  to  the  treaties  and  how  it 
might  work  as  a  bargaining  chip  in  Geneva, 
and  so  on,  but  I  can't  find  it. 

■'Neither  can  anybody  else  who's  under- 
taken a  history  of  SDI,  and  the  reason  is,  it 
isn't  there." 

Another  participant  said  the  decision  was 
made  "with  little  more  consideration  than 
you  give  to  the  jacks  before  you  bounce  the 
ball." 

TOP-DOWN  leadership 

A  third  source,  marveling  at  how  Reagan 
slipped  the  fetters  of  his  bureaucracy,  said, 
"It  was  fabulous  study  of  top-down  leader- 
ship." 

Another  took  a  more  critical  view.  "You"d 
think  that  if  the  President  proposed  some- 
thing absolutely  off  the  wall,"  he  said, 
"'there'd  be  someone  who  would  stand  up 
and  say.  That's  screwy! 

"Well,  there  wasn't." 

What  there  was.  by  the  consensus  of  three 
eminent  scientists  who  have  briefed  Reagan, 
was  a  president  with  the  scientific  acumen 
of  the  average  man  on  the  street.  They  are 
not  surprised  that  Reagan  has  muffed  some 
basic  strategic  facts,  appearing  on  one  occa- 
sion to  be  unaware  that  the  Soviets  rely 
heavily  on  land-based  missiles,  and  on  an- 
other occasion  describing  mobile  missiles, 
which  are  designed  to  evade  an  enemy 
attack,  as  possible  first-strike  weapons. 

The  scientists  add.  however,  that  Reagan 
is  quicker  than  most  top  business  executives 
to  recognize  the  implications  of  scientific 
advances.  And  they  say  that  Reagan,  more 
than  anyone  else  in  his  administration,  is 
optimistic  that  scientific  research  can  solve 
national  security  problems. 

SEEING  the  problem 

Reagan  vividly  encountered  the  strategic 
defense  problem  during  a  1979  presidential 


campaign  visit  to  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  Command  headquarters  in  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

After  observing  NORAD  radars  tracking 
thousands  of  objects  in  space,  including,  he 
would  later  recall,  an  astronaut's  glove, 
Reagan  asked  commanding  Gen.  Jim  Hill 
what  NORAD  could  do  to  stop  an  incoming 
Soviet  missile. 

"The  answer  was  Nothing,' "  recalled 
Martin  Anderson,  an  economic  adviser  who 
had  accompanied  Reagan. 

So  Anderson  drafted  a  campaign  memo  in 
August  1979  suggesting  that  Reagan  pro- 
pose construction  of  a  protective  missile 
shield  against  Soviet  ICBMs,  perhaps  ex- 
ploiting laser  beam  technologies. 

A  senior  campaign  adviser,  Michael  K. 
Deaver,  said  no.  Deaver.  who  later  would 
t)ecome  deputy  White  House  chief  of  staff, 
liked  the  idea  but  not  the  timing.  He  feared 
his  candidate  might  look  like  a  radical  hawk 
if  he  proposed  sharp  changes  in  traditional 
nuclear  doctrine. 

Under  that  doctrine,  called  Mutually  As- 
sured Destruction  (MAD),  the  superpowers 
have  maintained  nuclear  peace  by  restrict- 
ing defensive  weapons  and  leaving  them- 
selves virtually  naked  to  nuclear  attack.  The 
theory  has  been  that  the  threat  of  retalia- 
tion produces  a  deterrent. 

Reagan  has  never  liked  this  idea,  calling 
it,  privately,  ""a  Mexican  stand-off."' 

"He  said  it  was  like  two  men  with  nuclear 
pistols  pointed  at  each  other's  heads,  and  if 
one  man's  finger  flinches,  you're  going  to 
get  your  brains  blown  out"  recalled  retired 
Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  Graham,  a  de- 
fense adviser  to  Reagan  in  1976  and  1980. 
■"He  said  it  didn't  make  any  sense  to  him." 

Graham,  a  snowy-haired,  abrupt  former 
head  of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  fa- 
vored space-based  defense.  As  he  explained 
in  an  October  1980  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  interview,  ""The  kind  of  superiority 
we  should  seek  is  technological  superiority— 
that  is,  to  have  some  of  our  military  capa- 
bilities in  an  area  where  the  Soviets,  with 
inadequate  technology,  cannot  challenge  us. 
...  If  we  challenge  them  In  a  technical 
way— such  as  with  a  space-borne  defense 
system— and  make  them  face  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent military  equation,  we  can  quickly  re- 
store the  balance.'" 

After  the  election,  Graham  founded  High 
Frontier,  a  Washington-based  think  tank,  to 
promote  space-based  defenses  against  Soviet 
ICBMs. 

Four  members  of  the  President's  kitchen 
cabinet  initially  were  financial  contributors 
to  Graham's  effort:  brewer  Joseph  Coors. 
68:  paper  products  magnate  Karl  Bendetsen, 
78:  investor  and  rancher  William  A.  Wilson, 
71,  and  food  magnate  Jacquelin  Hume,  80. 
All  are  influential  supporters  not  only  of 
Reagan,  but  of  Stanford  University's 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and 
Peace,  the  nation's  premier  conservative 
think  tank. 

In  1981,  a  senior  scientist  from  the  Hoover 
Institution  approached  science  adviser 
Keyworth  and  said  he  wanted  to  offer  his 
technical  expertise  to  the  Presidents  well- 
meaning  friends. 

The  scientist  was  nuclear  physicist 
Edward  Teller,  77,  father  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  and  Keyworth's  mentor.  Teller,  whom 
Keyworth  described  in  an  interview  as  ""my 
father,"  had  pushed  Keyworth  for  the  sci- 
ence adviser  job. 

Like  Reagan,  Teller  has  the  gravest  fear 
of  Soviet  intentions.  Like  Reagan,  he  consid- 
ers the  ABM  treaty,  which  limits  defensive 
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weapons  against  ICBMs.  a  mistake  that  has 
undermined  U.S.  security. 

Teller  l)elieves  that  "the  old  MAD  policy 
of  mutual  assured  destruction  is  nonsense" 
and  that  "MAO  is  not  only  morally  bank- 
rupt, it  is  rapidly  getting  technically  bank- 
rupt." 

Guided  by  Teller,  the  four  kitchen  cabinet 
members  split  from  Gen.  Graham  and  High 
FYontier.  Thereafter  they  used  their  influ- 
ence to  promote  four  meetings  between 
Reagan  and  Teller  before  the  Star  Wars 
speech.  Teller  would  not  comment  on  the 
sessions.  "If  the  President  will  tell  you.  then 
I  comment  on  it,"  he  said. 

Teller  proposed  to  build  an  X-ray  laser 
powered  by  a  nuclear  detonation.  Called 
"Excalibur,"  the  device  would  pick  off 
Soviet  ICBMs  with  twwerful  X-ray  beams 
created  by  a  controlled  bomb-scale  explo- 
sion in  the  weapon's  core.  It  might  be  fired 
from  a  space- based  platform  or  from  a 
ground  station,  its  beams  reflected  off  orbit- 
ing mirrors. 

In  a  Sept.  14.  1982  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent, according  to  two  sources  who  were 
present.  Teller  warned  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  developing  an  X-ray  laser 
weapon  similar  to  Excalibur.  "Because  the 
Soviets  are  doing  it.  by  now  it  Is  a  question 
of  life  or  death."  he  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view. 

Like  Graham,  Teller  was  not  thinking  of 
the  weapon  in  strictly  defensive  terms.  Ex- 
calibur, he  promised  the  President  in  a 
letter  not  long  after  the  Star  Wars  speech, 
"would  end  the  MAD  era  and  commence  a 
period  of  assured  survival  on  terms  favor- 
able to  the  Western  alliance." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  Reagan  had 
heard  such  an  appeal  and  warning.  In  Janu- 
ary 1982.  kitchen  cabinet  members  Coors. 
Hume  and  Bendetsen  had  proposed  an  ABM 
system  using  directed-energy  weapons,  such 
as  lasers.  Accounts  of  that  meeting  reveal 
much  of  Reagan's  thinking  about  strategic 
defense. 

Reagan  wondered,  for  example,  whether 
the  system  should  be  designed  to  protect 
missUe  silos  on  populations.  (Protecting 
hardened  silos  is  a  relatively  easy  task  called 
"point  defense":  protecting  cities  and  civil- 
ians is  a  much  more  demanding  job  called 
"area  defense.") 

SECRECY  SO0GHT 

"Bendetsen  told  him  that  if  you  could  do 
one.  you  could  do  the  other,  but  that  the 
cost  and  time  would  be  very  different,"  re- 
called a  source  present  at  the  meeting.  "He 
said  it  was  a  question  which  was  not  answer- 
able by  thinking  of  cost  alone,  and  said  that, 
if  he  had  the  President's  permission  and  it 
were  up  to  him.  whatever  the  answer,  it 
should  be  secret. 

"What  ever  the  case,  Bendetsen  said,  it 
was  too  early  to  make  a  distinction  between 
city  protection  and  silo  protection  and  we 
ought  to  get  on  with  it." 

The  President  answered,  "You're  right," 
said  the  source,  whose  account  was  inde- 
pendently confirmed. 

The  question  of  how  to  deal  with  existing 
ABM  and  space  treaties  was  quickly  dis- 
missed. Reagan  appeared  satisfied  when 
Bendetsen  said,  "So  many  people  on  your 
staff  and  State  and  committees  on  the  Hill 
will  be  endlessly  involved  in  those  questions 
that  it  is  more  constructive  for  you  to 
pursue  the  means  that  are  involved." 

Bendetsen,  retired  chairman  of  Champion 
International  Corp..  was  an  undersecretary 
of  the  Army  between  1946  and  1952.  He  rec- 
ommended that  Reagan  announce  in  a  na- 
tionwide speech  a  quest,  like  the  1942  Man- 


hattan Project  that  produced  the  atomic 
bomb,  to  develop  new  speed-of-light  weap- 
onry for  strategic  defense. 

To  do  that,  Reagan  replied,  he  would  need 
that  recommendation  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

"Sir,"  Said  Bendetsen,  "if  it  is  going  to 
come  from  the  secretary  of  defense,  you're 
going  to  have  to  talk  him  into  it." 

In  February  1983.  Gen.  Vessey  had  the 
kind  of  good  news-bad  news  problem  that 
sometimes  befalls  chairmen  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  and  Reagan  got  on  so 
well  that  the  President  had  recently  insti- 
tuted monthly  meetings  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  Now  the  problem  was.  Vessey 
couldn't  decide  what  to  talk  about.  He 
called  the  chiefs  to  his  office  on  a  Saturday 
morning. 

"We  decided  we  didn't  want  to  just  tell 
him  readiness  was  up  and  so  forth,"  a  par- 
ticipant recalled  recently.  "We  wanted  to 
bring  the  President  something  new.  differ- 
ent and  exciting." 

Adm.  James  Watkins.  chief  of  naval  oper- 
ations, had  an  idea.  Reading  from  notes. 
Watkins  told  the  chiefs  that  it  was  time  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  new  technol- 
ogies would  make  it  possible  to  defend 
against  a  Soviet  ICBM  attack. 

Gradually  in  careful  consultation  with 
NATO  allies,  the  United  States  should 
pursue  the  weapons  technology  advantage  it 
had  over  the  Soviet  Union,  Watkins  suggest- 
ed, according  to  notes  that  survived  the  ses- 
sion. 

A  devout  Catholic  deeply  involved  at  the 
time  in  the  church's  nuclear  ethics  debate. 
Watkins  said  it  was  more  moral  to  protect 
Americans  from  nuclear  attack  than  to  hold 
them  hostage  to  Soviet  intentions  under  the 
MAD  doctrine. 

'Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  save  lives  than  to 
avenge  them?"  he  asked. 

And  where  had  Watkins'  idea  come  from? 
"If  there  was  a  father  of  the  idea  in  Adm. 
Watkins'  mind,  it  was  Dr.  Teller, "  said  a  key 
aide. 

SEVERAL  MEETINGS 

Between  October  1982  and  January  1983. 
Teller  and  Watkins  had  met  "a  number  of 
times. "  the  aide  said.  "And  it  was  Dr.  Teller 
who  brought  the  technical  information  to 
Watkins  which  got  him  so  interested  in 
SDI." 

Teller  confirmed  the  exchange  but 
stressed  that  Watkins  had  initiated  it.  Wat- 
kins declined  to  be  interviewed.  In  the  same 
1982-83  period,  according  to  several  sources, 
Watkins  had  also  met  informally  with 
McFarlane. 

Still,  on  Feb.  11,  1983,  when  the  Joint 
Chiefs  met  in  the  Roosevelt  Room  with  the 
President,  their  strategic  defense  idea  was 
vague  and  philosophic  in  tone.  They  did  not 
distinguish  between  protecting  cities  and 
protecting  missile  silos  or  between  space- 
based  and  ground-based  defenses.  They  put 
the  subject  low  on  their  agenda,  considering 
it  worthy,  someday,  of  further  study. 

"Our  recommendation  was  that  we  move 
into  the  defensive  in  the  long  run,"  Vessey 
recalled  recently. 

"The  next  step,  we  figured,  would  be  to 
put  a  group  togther  and  see  what  was  feasi- 
ble and  what  the  alternatives  were."  former 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  E.C.  "Shy"  Meyer 
said  in  an  interview. 

Administration  accounts  of  the  session  say 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  polled  on  the 
feasibility  of  strategic  defense,  that  they 
concurred,  and  that  Reagan  drew  the  deter- 
mination to  act  from  their  counsel. 


Vessey  and  Meyer,  in  recent  interviews, 
could  not  recall  such  a  polling.  Neither 
could  others  present. 

As  far  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  concerned, 
the  session  with  Reagan  had  gone  well,  par- 
ticularly when  he  "perked  up, "  as  one  par- 
ticipant put  it,  for  Watkins'  strategic  de- 
fense briefing. 

Reagan's  recollection  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. '"Well,  the  whole  thing  started  right  in 
our  cabinet  room,"  he  told  U.S.  News  St 
World  Report  interviewers  recently.  "That 
was  when,  meeting  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  I  brought  up  the  question  that  nucle- 
ar weapons  were  the  first  weapons  in  the 
history  of  man  that  had  not  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  defense  system  to  protect  against 
them.  I  asked  if  it  was  worthwhile  looking 
into  this.  Is  it  possible  to  come  up  with  a  de- 
fense? They  were  all  tigreed  it  was.  And 
right  there,  the  program  was  given  birth." 

Reagan,  it  appears,  seized  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs'  strategic  defense  idea  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  his  own  leanings.  He  plainly  fell  for 
Watkins'  rhetorical  question,  "Wouldn't  it 
be  better  to  save  lives  than  to  avenge 
them?  "  But  when  Reagan  used  the  line  in 
his  Star  Wars  speech  six  weeks  later,  it  had 
an  expanded  meaning.  He  meant  to  use 
spacebased  weapons  that  would  protect 
cities  as  well  as  missile  silos. 

Unknown  to  the  chiefs,  within  hours  after 
they  met  with  Reagan.  McFarlane  assigned 
three  National  Security  Council  staff  mem- 
bers, all  senior  Air  Force  officers,  to  think 
about  strategic  defense. 

McFarlane  "told  them  he  had  the  seeds  of 
something,  could  they  pull  something  to- 
gether on  strategic  defense,"  according  to  a 
well-placed  source. 

They  were  to  propose  various  options  for 
strategic  defense  and  weigh  for  each  of 
them  "the  implications  for  the  President's 
MX,  B-1.  Trident  2  and  Pershing  programs; 
probable  international  reactions:  where  sup- 
port might  come  from." 

According  to  one  source  close  to  the  delib- 
erations, McParlane's  request  was  so  "con- 
tent-free" that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
NSC  analysts  to  thoroughly  focus  on  any 
particular  strategic  defense  option. 

What  led  Reagan  to  act,  at  that  moment, 
remains  a  mystery.  McFarlane  makes  it  a 
practice  not  to  discuss  his  dealings  with  the 
President,  and  Reagan  has  said  only  that  "I 
made  the  decision."  What  he  liked  most 
about  the  Star  Wars  idea,  he  has  said,  was 
that  It  provided  "a  vision  of  the  future  that 
offers  hope." 

He  needed  that  in  March  1983.  One  em- 
battled offensive  missile,  the  MX,  couldn't 
find  a  site:  his  promised  deployment  of  Per- 
shing 2  and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
in  Europe  had  helped  spawn  an  intimidating 
peace  movement  at  home  and  abroad:  U.S. 
Catholic  bishops,  who  had  tentatively  found 
nuclear  warfare  immoral,  threatened  to 
make  the  anti-nuclear  movement  a  main- 
stream crusade. 

Congress,  to  make  matters  worse,  ap- 
peared ready  to  cut  by  half  the  growth  of 
the  defense  budget,  and  a  popular  nuclear 
freeze  resolution  loomed. 

Reagan  had  contribute  to  the  clamor,  at- 
tacking communism  as  "the  focus  of  evil  in 
the  modern  world"'  in  an  address  March  8  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  Pending  nuclear  freeze  pro- 
F>osals,  he  said,  ignored  "the  aggressive  im- 
pulses of  an  evil  empire." 

Shortly  after  the  Orlando  speech,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  staffers  working  on 
the  6tar  Wars  concept  got  new  orders.  They 
were  to  provide  the  content  for  the  last  five 
minutes  of  a  speech  Reagan  planned  to  de- 
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liver  on  March  23  to  promote  his  embattled 
10  percent  increase  in  the  defense  budget. 

Specifically,  the  staffers  were  to  provide 
some  unlift.  "The  President  wanted  legiti- 
mately to  offer  some  long-range  hope  be- 
cause the  rest  of  the  speech  was  to  be  about 
the  bucks  required  for  his  defense  buildup," 
an  informed  source  recalled. 

"He  wanted  to  say  that,  long-range,  there 
was  a  prospect  of  real  peace,  and  that  the 
shift  toward  defensive  systems  offered  us 
the  possibility  of  resolving  the  nuclear  di- 
lemma." 

The  NSC  staff  members  worked  in  the 
highest  secrecy  on  a  speech  insert  they  nick- 
named "The  Annex. "  Scrap  paper  and 
drafts  went  into  bum  bags  for  disposal.  No 
contact  was  permitted  with  speechwritcrs  of 
the  rest  of  the  President's  address,  let  alone 
anyone  outside  the  White  House.  Defense 
Department  experts  were  excluded  because 
"they  leak  over  there,"  one  Star  Wars  ana- 
lyst explained. 

ADVISERS  EXCLUDED 

Outside  scientific  advisers  were  excluded, 
too,  Keyworth  said,  "because  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  gone  outside  the  White  House  to 
solicit  people  for  opinions,  you've  got  to 
admit  we  would  have  had  the  leak  of  the 
month,  to  say  the  least." 

Had  they  not  been  excluded,  the  Presi- 
dent might  have  heard  daunting  news. 

A  panel  of  experts  from  the  White  House 
Science  Council  had  produced  for  Keyworth 
in  January  1983  a  highly  classified  report  on 
exotic  weapwns  technologies.  The  report 
was  characterized  by  several  sources  as  du- 
bious about  the  military  applicability  of  all 
of  the  potential  weapons,  including  chemi- 
cal lasers  and  particle  beams.  The  advisers 
deemed  Teller's  X-ray  laser  project  to  be 
the  most  promising  technology,  but  still 
very  remote  from  weapons  applications. 

"The  report  never  went  beyond  Dr. 
Keyworth  "  in  the  formative  period  of  SDI 
deliberations,  according  to  an  authoritative 
source,  Keyworth  said,  in  an  interview,  that 
all  he  believed  the  President  to  be  proposing 
was  a  further  examination  of  new  technol- 
ogies that  might  be  useful  in  strategic  de- 
fense. 

Meanwhile,  within  the  NSC  and  the 
White  House  Situation  Room,  efforts  to 
draft  the  Star  Wars  speech  ran  into  vague- 
ness and  confusion. 

"The  language  of  the  drafts  fluctuated 
from  urgency  to  leisure  in  intent."  accord- 
ing to  one  participant.  "It  ranged  from  "It 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  begin  thinking 
about  ..."  to  As  of  tonight.  I  have  directed 
.  .  .'  followed  by  the  High  Frontier  ap- 
proach. On  the  one  side  they  were  saying, 
we  have  the  answer  today,  and  on  the  other 
they  were  trying  to  stuff  that  widget  back 
in  the  box." 

This  seesawing  back  and  forth  intensified 
in  the  final  days  as  selected  officials  re- 
ceived drafts,  and  then  weighed  in  with  pro- 
tests and  amendments  to  McFarlane  and 
Reagan.  In  several  instances,  the  protests 
produced  important  changes  in  the  final 
speech. 

For  example,  arms  control  expert  Richard 
Perle  managed  to  narrow  the  focus  of  the 
strategic  defense  concept  to  protection 
against  a  Soviet  ballistic  missile  attack.  Oth- 
erwise. Soviet  bombers  and  cruise  missiles 
would  have  been  included,  dramatically  in- 
creasing the  complexity  and  cost  of  a  strate- 
gic defense  for  the  United  States,  let  alone 
Western  Europe. 

Continued  vulnerability  to  Soviet  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles  is  often  cited  as  the  flaw 
in  Reagans  pledge  that  strategic  defense 


would  ""give  us  the  means  of  rendering  these 
nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obsolete. 

Once  they  finally  learned  of  the  Star 
Wars  decision,.  Perle.  phoning  from  a 
NATO  conference  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  and 
Shultz,  in  two  hastily  arranged  meetings 
with  Reagan,  argued  that  his  speech  was 
unduly  provocative.  According  to  authorita- 
tive sources,  they  foresaw  the  instant  new 
Soviet  nightmare  that  a  U.S.  first  strike 
might  destroy  most  Soviet  ICBM's  and  a 
Star  Wars  defense  would  prevent  retaliation 
from  the  remainder. 

ASSURANCE  GIVEN 

Their  arguments  led  to  Reagan's  assur- 
ance that  "I  clearly  recognize  that  defensive 
systems  have  limitations  and  raise  certain 
problems  and  ambiguities.  If  paired  with  of- 
fensive systems,  they  can  be  viewed  as  fos- 
tering an  aggressive  policy,  and  no  one 
wants  that."' 

Perle  also  sought  to  reassure  NATO  allies. 
He  knew  what  the  speechwritcrs  had  over- 
looked: that  Western  Europe  lies  within  six 
minutes  of  Soviet  missiles,  giving  NATO 
allies  a  different,  tougher  strategic  defense 
problem  than  the  United  States  faces. 

This  produced  some  soothing  phrases  and 
this  awkward  sentence  in  Reagan's  speech: 
"Tonight,  consistent  with  our  obligations 
under  the  ABM  treaty  and  recognizing  the 
need  for  closer  corsultation  with  our  allies. 
Tm  taking  an  important  first  step." 

That  first  step,  as  Reagan  phrased  it,  was 
"a  comprehensive  and  intensive  effort  to 
define  a  long-term  research-and-develop- 
ment  program  to  begin  to  achieve  our  ulti- 
mate goal  of  eliminating  the  threat  posed 
by  strategic  nuclear  missiles."  If  that  ap- 
peared vague,  it  was  a  reflection  of  the  un- 
certainty among  the  Star  Wars  advisers  and 
speechwritcrs. 

The  speech  also  reflected  the  concerns  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  that  Star  Wars  not  inter- 
fere with  their  acquisition  of  new  offensive 
strategic  or  conventional  hardware.  Their 
influence  appeared  more  powerful  the  fol- 
lowing day  when  White  House  briefers  ex- 
plained that  Star  Wars  would  be  a  consoli- 
dation of  existing  research  programs,  not  a 
Manhattan  Project,  and  that  no  new  out- 
lays for  research  were  foreseen  in  1983  and 
1984. 

"So  they  were  talking  about  the  out 
years. "  concluded  Gen.  Meyer,  then  the 
Army's  chief  of  staff.  "I've  always  thought 
that  was  funny  money."  Not  on  his  watch 
would  Star  Wars  hurt  the  Army. 

Meyer  has  since  had  his  doubts,  he 
admits,  whether  the  system  would  work. 
""Whether  Star  Wars  is  naive  or  not,  I  don't 
know,"  said  Meyer.  "It's  naive  to  critics,  but 
Reagan  did  what  a  leader  does.  He  waves 
toward  the  horizan  instead  of  toward  the 
ground." 

Then-Soviet  Premier  Yuri  V.  Andropov 
disagreed.  He  warned  of  a  new  arms  race 
and  concluded.  "The  issues  of  war  and  peace 
must  not  be  treated  so  flippantly."" 

Teller  first  learned  of  the  President's  deci- 
sion when  the  speech  was  piped  in  to  a 
White  House  dinner  to  which  he.  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  leading  scientists  had  been  invit- 
ed. 

Teller's  delight  faded  some  weeks  later 
when  the  administration  dropped  space- 
based  X-ray  lasers  into  a  low  priority  in  its 
strategic  defense  plans. 

Among  administration  officials,  only  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger— 
who  was  notified  by  phone  in  Lisbon.  Portu- 
gal, on  March  19,  1983— had  backed  Star 
Wars  from  the  start.  "Anything  the  Presi- 


dent wants  is  OK  with  Weinberger,"  de- 
fense scientist  DeLauer  asserted  recently. 

But  Weinberger  was  to  make  an  unset- 
tling discovery. 

One  day,  as  they  headed  toward  a  Star 
Wars  congressional  hearing,  Weinberger 
turned  to  DeLauer  and  asked  about  the  X- 
ray  laser:  "Is  it  a  bomb?" 

"I  had  to  tell  him,"  DeLauer  recalled  re- 
cently. "That's  how  you're  going  to  get  the 
X-ray.  You're  going  to  have  to  detonate  a 
nuclear  bomb  in  space." 

Weinberger  appeared  disappointed.  He  re- 
peated his  question:  ""It's  not  a  bomb,  is  it?" 

DeLauer,  tactfully,  said  no,  it  would  be  a 
""nuclear  event." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  commend  Mr. 
Grove  for  a  really  excellent  position 
on  this  very  important  issue  of  how  it 
came  about. 

D  1320 

This  account  of  the  genesis  of  the 
star  wars  speech  was  confirmed  by  a 
second  article.  It  is  entitled  "Star 
Wars,  a  Program  in  Disarray,"  written 
by  Robert  Scheer,  which  appeared  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  September 
22,  1985.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  placed  in  the  Record  as 
well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Star  Wars:  A  Program  in  Disarray 

(By  Robert  Scheer) 

Washington.— Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultz  was  perplexed  and  turned  to  the 
aerospace  executive  next  to  him  to  ask  what 
the  President  was  talking  about.  Shultz  said 
the  President's  plan  sounded  worrisome. 
The  executive  wasn't  quite  sure  just  what 
the  President  had  in  mind,  but  he  assured 
Shultz  that  it  would  never  get  off  the 
ground. 

They  were  guests  at  a  hastily  arranged 
and  secret  White  House  dirmer  gathering  of 
about  50  top  government  officials,  weapons 
contractors  and  scientists  dramatically  sum- 
moned on  very  short  notice  from  through- 
out the  country  to  be  briefed  on  a  speech 
the  President  would  soon  by  making  to  the 
nation. 

Between  their  main  course  and  dessert, 
the  President  left  them  to  face  the  televi- 
sion cameras  to  speak  of  ""changing  the 
course  of  human  history"  with  a  bold  new 
program  aimed  at  rendering  "nuclear  weap- 
ons impotent  and  obsolete." 

A  scientist  in  attendance  that  night  re- 
ports that  most  of  his  colleagues  were 
stunned  by  the  President's  pitch,  ""except 
Edward  (Teller)— he  was  just  beaming.  This 
is  his  baby.  He's  been  pushing  defense  for 
years,  but  everybody  else  I  talked  to 
thought  the  speech  was  just  off  the  wall." 

So  it  went,  back  in  March  of  1983.  when 
Reagan— in  what  is  ifost  commonly  referred 
to  as  his  "Star  Wars"  speech— proposed 
building  a  defensive  system  that  would  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  attack  by  in- 
tercontinential  ballistic  missiles.  It  was  a 
flyer,  a  gambit,  an  impulse  totally  outside 
mainstream  thinking  on  national  defense. 
There  was  even  something  pixieish  about 
how  the  President  just  stuck  it  into  the  end 
of  a  speech  calling  for  more  spending  on  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons,  such  as  the  MX 
missile. 
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■'I've  been  having  this  idea,"  the  President 
explained  at  a  press  conference  a  few  days 
after  the  speech.  "It's  been  liicking  around 
in  my  mind  for  some  time  here  recent- 
ly. ..  .  And  since  we  don't  luiow  how  long  it 
will  take  ...  we  have  to  start." 

Now.  the  whole  world  is  discussing  what  is 
officially  termed  the  President's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI),  a  name  that  sug- 
gests a  carefully  conceived,  well-thought-out 
and  meticulously  planned  proposal.  It  is 
none  of  those  things,  and  Administration  in- 
siders concede  that  the  program  it  spawned 
is  in  disarray. 

"There  was  no  one  in  the  Administration 
who  had  thought  through  the  conse- 
quences,"  a  key  White  House  scientific  con- 
sultant told  The  Times,"  and  so  it  was  natu- 
ral when  that  bombshell  hit  for  people  to 
scramble  around  and  figure  out  what  they 
are  going  to  do  next." 

The  consultant,  who  requested  anonymi- 
ty, still  works  on  the  project  but  expressed 
concern  that  the  office  set  up  in  the  Admin- 
istration to  nm  this  program  is  "in  a  sham- 
bles .  .  .  everyone's  scrambling  for  con- 
tracts, but  it's  not  at  all  clear  what  we're 
after." 

But  shambles  or  not,  "Star  Wars"  has 
become  a  major  fact  of  life  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  Last  week,  a  senior  White  House 
official  said  Reagan  plans  to  make  his  initia- 
tive the  focus  of  next  month's  summit  meet- 
ing with  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  S.  Gorba- 
chev. The  President  reportedly  will  attempt 
to  shift  the  discussion  away  from  traditional 
arms  control  and  onto  defensive  strategy. 
The  senior  official  was  quoted  as  saying 
Reagan  will  tell  the  Soviets  that  "there  is  a 
new  technology  that  may  give  us  a  new  way 
of  doing  things  better." 

Both  sides  agree  that  efforts  to  construct 
defensive  weapons  are  a  serious  obstacle  to 
reaching  agreement  on  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty,  a  ban  on  weapons  in  space 
and  perhaps  any  arms  control  at  all.  In  his 
news  conference  last  Tuesday,  the  President 
said  he  would  not  halt  development  and 
testing  of  a  "Star  Wars"  system  in  exchange 
for  deep  cuts  in  the  number  of  Soviet  offen- 
sive missiles. 

However,  despite  its  immediate  impact, 
one  point  about  the  "Star  Wars"  debate  can 
be  made  bluntly;  Neither  side  seems  to  know 
exactly  what  they  are  talking  about.  As  yet. 
neither  superpower  has  even  the  recogniz- 
able beginning  of  a  defensive  system  that 
could  render  nuclear  weapons  "impotent"  as 
the  President  has  proposed. 

Most  experts  agree  that  this  particular 
goal  will  never  be  met.  Thus,  most  propo- 
nents of  SDI  are  resigned  to  accomplishing 
something  far  less  significant,  and  the  talk 
in  the  trade  is  now  most  often  about  new 
anti-satellite  weapons  of  some  increased 
measure  of  protection  for  missile  silos.  And 
even  "Star  Wars"  most  enthusiastic  boost- 
ers never  claimed  that  the  system  could 
thwart  attack  by  nuclear-armed  cruise  mis- 
siles, manned  bombers  or  low-trajectory 
missiles. 

However,  that  night  in  March,  Reagan 
clearly  had  more  in  mind.  For  years  before 
he  became  President,  he  had  been  getting 
enthusiastic  briefings  from  members  of  the 
political  right— such  as  physicist  Edward 
Teller  and  retired  Army  Lt.  Gen.  Daniel  O. 
Graham— urging  development  of  a  defensive 
shield  to  protect  America  against  incoming 
missiles.  Theoretically,  this  shield  would 
protect  civilians,  as  well  as  missile  silos. 

Like  Teller,  Graham  and  other  members 
of  their  circle.  Reagan  had  opposed  the 
Richard  M.  Nixon  Administration's  treaty 


with  the  Soviets  limiting  deployment  of 
anti-ballistic  missiles  and  other  defensive 
systenms.  Like  them,  Reagan  looks  with  dark 
suspicion  upon  what  they  all  see  as  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty's  aftermath— 
an  unwarranted  Soviet  buildup  permitted 
by  the  flawed  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaties  (SALT)  negotiated  by  the  Nixon, 
Gerald  R.  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter  adminis- 
trations. 

In  the  months  preceding  the  President's 
speech,  this  lobbying  had  intensified,  but- 
tressed by  selective  leaks  to  the  media  about 
alleged  technological  breakthroughs.  But 
few  members  of  the  defense  Establish- 
ment—Republicans or  Democrats— were 
converted  to  the  concept  of  defensive 
shields. 

In  fact,  according  to  White  House  insiders, 
the  President  deliberately  avoided  the 
normal  channels  for  clearing  a  new  defense 
program  because  he  anticipated  that  his 
government's  own  experts  would  summarily 
reject  the  proposal.  Reagan  wrote  the  rele- 
vant portions  of  the  speech  himself,  while 
at  Camp  David,  consulting  only  Robert  C. 
MacFarlane,  his  national  security  adviser, 
and  George  A.  Keyworth  II,  his  chief  sci- 
ence adviser. 

No  advise  concerning  the  speech  was 
asked  for  or  received  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  State  or  Defense  departments. 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
who  was  traveling  in  Europe  the  week  of 
the  speech,  had  to  be  told  by  phone  that 
something  big  was  up. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  the  President's 
impulsive  proposal  was  a  response  to  some- 
thing other  than  strategic  or  technical  ne- 
cessity. That  impression  was  confirmed  by 
Gerold  Yonas,  the  project's  chief  scientist 
and  acting  deputy  director,  who  recalled 
that,  during  those  months,  the  White  House 
felt  increasingly  under  siege: 

"The  opposition  to  MX  and  the  freeze 
movement  were  very  close  to  succeeding: 
(there  was)  the  Catholic  bishops'  pastoral 
letter,  which  at  one  point  said  nuclear  weap- 
ons were  immoral.  All  of  us  working  in  the 
weapons  game  were  aware  of  that  whole 
business,  including  the  anti-nuclear  move- 
ment in  Europe.  There  was  a  lot  of  frustra- 
tion." 

According  to  Yonas.  there  also  wsis  con- 
cern over  public  response  to  the  television 
movie  "The  Day  After. "  which  graphically 
portrayed  the  effects  of  nuclear  war. 

The  factors  Yonas  cited  have  all  but  faded 
from  the  scene,  and  even  critics  now  con- 
cede that  "Star  Wars"  has  been  an  enor- 
mous political  achievement  for  the  Presi- 
dent, permitting  him  to  capture  the  moral 
high  ground  at  a  time  when  his  defense 
buildup  was  under  increasing  attack. 

While  "Star  Wars"  the  speech  was  an  im- 
mediate political  success,  even  SDI  propo- 
nents agree  that  "Star  Wars"  the  program 
has  proved  at  best  to  be  vague  and  contra- 
dictory. 

The  speech  was  a  mixture  of  "hope  and 
hype"  says  George  C.  Smith,  an  expert  on 
nuclear  war  fighting  at  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National  Laboratory— one  of  two  fa- 
cilities where  America's  nuclear  weapons  are 
developed— and  a  strong  critic  of  the  pro- 
gram. "The  hope  is  getting  rid  of  nuclear 
weapons,  which  we  all  want.  The  hype  is 
thinking  it  can  be  done  with  these  new 
exotic  weapons." 

What  originally  caught  the  public's  imagi- 
nation was  the  President's  notion  of  an  um- 
brella that  could  prevent  nuclear  missiles 
from  hitting  this  country's  population  as 
well  as  its  military  targets. 


"Let  me  share  with  you  a  vision  of  the 
future  which  offers  hope.  .  .  ."  Reagan  said 
that  night.  "What  if  free  people  could  live 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their  security 
did  not  rest  upon  the  threat  of  instant  U.S. 
retaliation  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack,  that  we 
could  intercept  and  destroy  strategic  ballis- 
tic missiles  before  they  reached  our  own  soil 
or  that  of  our  allies?" 

As  James  R.  Schlesinger,  who  served  as 
defense  secretary  in  two  previous  Republi- 
can administrations  and  as  an  arms  control 
adviser  to  this  one,  said  recently.  "The 
heart  of  that  speech  was  the  promise  that 
some  day.  American  cities  might  be  safe 
from  nuclear  attack.  .  .  .  That  is  the  politi- 
cal appeal.  That  is  what  the  American 
public  hopes  is  going  to  occur.  .  .  .  (But 
there  is)  no  realistic  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  ever  again  to  protect  American  cities." 

The  President  himself  soon  learned  that 
there  was  hardly  anyone  around  who 
thought  such  a  goal  realistic  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

Certainly  not  William  Perry,  a  hard-liner 
who.  as  undersecretary  of  defense  in  the 
Carter  Administration,  presided  over  a  $1- 
billion-per-year  defensive  weapons  research 
program.  "I  was  incredulous. "  Perry  told 
The  Times.  "My  first  question  was  who  in 
the  world  was  advising  him  (Reagan)  on 
this.  It's  a  very  attractive  idea.  Too  bad  it's 
a  fantasy. "  Perry  added  that  "there  were  no 
breakthroughs  in  technology  nor.  in  my 
opinion,  in  the  (Soviet)  threat"  to  warrant 
an  expanded  SDI  program. 

That  view  was  echoed  by  Richard  D.  De- 
lauer.  Reagan's  former  undersecretary  of 
defense  for  research  and  engineering.  "They 
were  going  to  make  nuclear  weapons  ot>so- 
lete."  Delauer  said.  "But  those  of  us  who 
knew  what  was  really  going  on  couldn't  sup- 
port that." 

"Nobody  believes  in  100%  leak-proof  de- 
fense."  SDI  chief  scientist  Yonas  told  The 
Times.  "Nobody  believes  in  100%  anything 
that's  ever  worked  on  military  systems." 

His  view  was  echoed  by  another  SDI  pro- 
ponent. Paul  S.  Brown.  Livermore's  assist- 
ant associate  director  for  arms  control: 
"When  you  consider  what  the  President  in- 
tended, which  was  a  leakproof  umbrella," 
Brown  said,  "I  think  that  that's  something 
that  very  few  scientists  think  is  going  to  be 
possible." 

Yet  there  has  been  no  shortage  of  scien- 
tists lining  up  to  attempt  the  impossible. 
The  SDI  office  recently  reported  that  it  has 
a  stack  of  1,000  proposals  from  universities 
hoping  to  work  on  "Star  Wars. "  Major  aero- 
space contractors  already  have  been  given 
substantial  commitments  for  research. 

Even  SDI's  critics  have  doubts  about  halt- 
ing a  program  that  has  developed  such  a 
substantial  constituency  of  scientists  and 
contractors.  "There's  a  tipping  point  on  any 
weapons  system, "  notes  physicist  Sidney  D. 
Drell,  deputy  director  of  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center.  "Once  a  certain 
amount  of  money  is  committed,  even  if  the 
weapon  makes  no  sense,  it's  not  going  to  be 
easy  to  change  course. 

"What's  happening  now  is  that  all  of  the 
industries  and  many  scientists  are  being 
brought  into  this,  and  that  creates  a  con- 
stituency of  support  that,  up  the  road,  be- 
comes impossible  to  turn  off." 

The  Soviets'  shrill  criticism  of  "Star 
Wars,"  which  Drell  regards  as  hypocritical 
in  light  of  similar  programs  in  that  country, 
has  also  served  to  confuse  the  debate. 

"Once  the  Russians  started  bleeding  so 
much  about  this,  it  made  it  easy  to  lump 
criticism  of  SDI  with  being  soft  on  the  Rus- 
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sians,  which  I  am  not,"  Drell  said.  "This  is 
just  not  a  good  way  to  defend  the  country. 
There  are  l)etter,  more  workable  and  cheap- 
er ways  to  improve  our  defenses.  In  fact,  it's 
distracting  us  from  real  problems  we  have 
on  defense." 

One  of  the  most  distracting  things  about 
SDI  is  that  even  its  most  fervent  proponents 
are  divided  over  what  they  are  proposing. 

Even  before  the  President's  sp>eech,  for  ex- 
ample. Teller  and  Graham— who  had  influ- 
enced Reagan  to  make  his  proposal— had 
fallen  out  over  just  what  it  meant.  Teller 
had  resigned  from  the  advisory  board  of 
Graham's  High  Frontiers  organization, 
which  lobbies  for  defensive  weapons,  be- 
cause they  are  committed  to  diametrically 
opposed  solutions  to  the  problem. 

Graham  and  his  group  favor  using  what 
he  claims  is  existing,  off-the-shelf  technolo- 
gy that  could  be  deployed  rather  swiftly  and 
relatively  cheaply.  Graham  also  looks  to 
non-nuclear  weapons. 

Teller,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  a  mas- 
sive, high-tech  research  program  that  would 
take  at  least  a  decade,  require  massive  fund- 
ing and  feature  work  on  a  device  called  a  nu- 
clear pumped  X-ray  laser  under  his  sponsor- 
ship at  Livermore. 

Reagan's  speech  appeared  to  favor  Tell- 
er's approach  in  stressing  the  long-term  re- 
search aspect  of  the  program.  But  a  month 
later,  reports  from  the  White  House  indicat- 
ed that  the  program  was  to  be  non-nuclear, 
which  would  cut  out  Teller's  pet  project. 

Nor  was  the  matter  made  any  clearer  ear- 
lier this  year,  when  Energy  Secretary  John 
S.  Herrington  whose  department  funds 
Livermore.  issued  a  joint  statement  with 
Weinberger  stating  that  the  program  would 
be  non-nuclear,  although  research  on  the 
nuclear  part  would  continue  as  a  backup  if 
all  else  failed. 

More  significant  is  the  Administrations 
broad  retreat  on  the  stated  purposes  of  the 
program.  The  emphasis  now  is  increasingly 
on  adding  to  deterrence  rather  than  replac- 
ing it  as  a  national  strategy.  In  the  process, 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  has  come  to 
look  more  and  more  like  an  expanded  ABM 
program. 

Abandoning  the  goal  of  a  nuclear  shield 
could  prove  politically  costly.  Some  erosion 
of  public  support  for  the  project  was  indi- 
cated in  July's  ABC  News/Washington  Post 
poll,  which  reported  that  53%  of  those  ques- 
tioned oppose  SDI.  while  41%  approve  of  it. 
When  asked  if  they  would  support  SDI  if  it 
turns  out  to  violate  the  ABM  treaty,  only 
26%  said  yes.  while  66%  were  in  opposition. 

Confused  though  the  program's  objectives 
may  be.  the  Administration  plans  to  spend 
$26  billion  on  it  over  the  next  five  years. 
During  the  program's  first  year,  the  money 
could  not  be  spent  fast  enough  to  use  up  the 
yearly  appropriation. 

The  size  of  such  funding  requests  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  Delauer,  who  until  recently 
was  Weint)erger's  top  assistant  on  weapons 
technology.  He  is  a  weary  veteran  of  lobby- 
ing efforts  by  Teller,  Graham  and  other 
proponents  of  a  crash  program  on  SDI,  and 
he  feels  that  they  seriously  underestimate 
the  cost  of  eventually  deploying  a  system. 

"Ehrerybody  still  underestimates  the  cost. 
The  secretary  (Weinberger)  gets  mad  at  me 
about  that.  I  was  never  against  SDI.  I  just 
said  it  was  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and 
it  wasn't  going  to  do  what  everybody 
thought.  But  I  didn't  think  it  had  to." 

Delauer's  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  produced  the 
$26-billion  price  tag  for  the  program  over 
the  next  five  years,  a  figure  that  Delauer 


now  says  he  just  pulled  out  of  the  air.  al- 
though it  was  used  by  the  Administration  as 
a  realistic  projection. 

As  Delauer  remembers  it,  his  improvisa- 
tion came  under  pressure  from  the  Senate 
committee's  ranking  Democratic  member:  ""I 
tried  to  figure  out  what  the  hell  we're  talk- 
ing about.  Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.)  wanted  a 
number  and  kept  insisting  on  having  a 
number  .  .  .  OK  .  .  .  first  year  was  $2.4  bil- 
lion, and  I  figure.  OK,  best  we  could  handle 
is  maybe  a  20-25%  per  year  growth. 

"It's  not  small  potatoes,"  ventured  De- 
lauer with  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to 
shopping  markets  where  items  are  routinely 
rounded  out  to  the  nearest  million  and 
sometimes  billion  for  convenience  of  calcu- 
lation. Moreover,  he  emphasizes  that  his 
cost  estimates  are  for  research  only  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  expense  of  ac- 
tually deploying  a  "Star  Wars"  system,  if 
one  eventually  is  developed. 

Serious  proponents  of  SDI  tend  to  prom- 
ise nothing  and  instead  focus  on  the  desir- 
ability of  research.  After  all,  something  may 
work,  they  say,  and  anyway,  we  have  to  be 
certain  that  the  Soviets  do  not  surpass  us 
with  any  surprise  successes. 

In  this  scenario,  all  problems  raised  by  the 
program's  critics  become  opportunities  for 
research.  What  has  been  called  the  techno- 
logical imperative  for  change  has  driven  all 
modem  weapons  programs,  but  it  is  particu- 
larly powerful  in  pushing  SDI  because  the 
science  and  engineering  involved  are  so  com- 
plicated and  undeveloped. 

William  Lowell  Morgan,  a  Livermore 
physicist  working  on  the  X-ray  laser 
weapon,  has  grave  doubts  about  the  possibil- 
ity and  wisdom  of  deploying  SDI  but  con- 
cedes that  the  science  is  "very  interesting. " 
This  is  particularly  true  in  comparison  to 
""just  going  on  building  warheads  for  mis- 
siles, which  had  gotten  very  predictable  and 
boring." 

While  the  vast  majority  of  the  project's 
scientific  proponents  tend  to  be  similarly 
cautious  in  their  hopes,  a  sense  of  adventure 
often  seems  to  overwhelm  them. 

Yonas,  for  example,  was  somewhat  eu- 
phoric as  he  ticked  off  the  proposal's  chal- 
lenges: ""Look,  we  don't  have  a  guarantee  at 
this  point.  This  is  still  a  risky  venture.  And 
we're  going  to  continue  to  bill  it  as  a  re- 
search program.  .  .  .  There's  an  awful  lot  of 
program  breakthroughs  we  have  to  make  if 
we're  going  to  do  it. 

"What  we're  doing  in  the  SDI. "  Yonas 
concluded,  "is  trying  to  make  the  21st  Cen- 
tury happen  a  lot  faster  than  it  would  have 
ordinarily.  We're  going  to  pull  it  forward  by 
making  a  technology  thrust." 

Yonas  would  not  rule  out  any  of  the  tech- 
niques that  have  been  proposed,  except  to 
note  lightly  that  "we've  dropped  all  empha- 
sis on  the  crossbow— trying  to  pull  that 
string  tight  is  really  a  bitch,  particulary 
when  you're  under  attack." 

One  hears  jokes  like  that  all  the  time 
from  proponents  and  critics  of  the  program, 
suggesting  that  they  are  not  quite  sure  what 
they  are  looking  for,  but  it's  fun  getting 
there. 

"I  think  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
lab's  technical  people  view  the  President's 
speech  as  somewhat  off  the  wall  and  the 
progrstms  being  proposed  as  being,  in  the 
end,  intrinsically  rather  foolish."  notes 
Livermore  physicist  Hugh  E.  DeWitt.  "But, 
obviously,  the  lab  is  benefitting  right  now 
and  will  continue  to  benefit,  and  every- 
body's rather  happy  with  the  marvelous 
new  work." 

However,  other  scientists  have  resisted 
the  temptation.  In  June,  computer  scientist 


David  L.  Pamas  quit  an  appointment  that 
paid  him  $1,000  a  day  for  service  on  a  high- 
level  advisory  panel  convened  by  the  SDI 
organization  to  evaluate  the  computer  part 
of  the  system's  battle  management. 

"Most  of  the  money  spent  will  be  wasted: 
we  wouldn't  trust  the  system  if  we  did  built 
it,"  charged  Pamas,  a  professor  who  previ- 
ously worked  full-time  at  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory  on  computer  applications 
to  weapons  systems. 

Pamas  said  he  had  no  ideological  objec- 
tion to  the  defense  weapons  program  but 
had  concluded  that  a  computer  program  of 
such  complexity  and  accuracy  could  not  be 
completed. 

Citing  the  challenge  of  the  President's 
speech  asking  scientists  to  work  toward 
making  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obso- 
lete, Pamas  wrote  to  the  SDI  organziation. 
""it  is  our  duty,  as  scientists  and  engineers, 
to  reply  that  we  have  no  technological 
magic  that  will  accomplish  that.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  public  should  know  that." 

Pamas,  who  will  continue  with  the  Navy 
on  other  weapons,  conceded  in  his  report 
that  "I  am  quite  certain  that  you  will  be 
able  to  find  software  experts  who  disagree 
with  my  conclusions."  He  also  noted  that 
other  scientists  and  defense  contractors  see 
SDI  as  a  "pot  of  gold  just  waiting  to  be 
tapped." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Scheer  wrote: 

No  advice  concerning  the  speech  was 
asked  for  or  received  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  State  or  Defense  Departments. 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
who  was  traveling  in  Europe  the  week  of 
the  speech,  had  to  be  told  by  phone  that 
something  big  was  up. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  to  be 
told  by  telephone  that  something  big 
was  up.  Mr.  President,  the  fact  is 
Ronald  Reagan  himself  says  that  he 
conceived  of  the  star  wars  concept, 
and  he  wrote  the  speech  without  con- 
sulting with  the  normal  channels  for  a 
new  defense  program.  His  minions  and 
his  experts  were  not  asked  for  advice. 
They  were  told  to  get  in  line. 

Mr.  President,  just  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  star  wars?  If  there  was  ever  a 
study  in  confusion,  this  is  it  with 
cross-questions  and  crooked  answers. 
The  confusion  about  SDI  is  worse  now 
than  it  was  14  months  ago  when  I  was 
last  involved  in  the  debate  here.  Yet, 
in  this  rising  confusion  of  facts  and 
figures,  the  President  continues  stead- 
fastly to  hold  to  his  original  vision, 
making  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and 
obsolete,  and  placing  a  shield  over 
America.  You  have  all  seen  those  car- 
toons on  television  drawn  by  the  chil- 
dren. There  is  a  roof  and  it  protects  all 
the  missiles.  It  is  very  appealing.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  is  appealing  to  think  we 
can  somehow  be  safe.  But  is  it  realis- 
tic? 

He  did  not  sell  SDI  to  the  American 
people  by  claiming  it  would  be  only  95 
percent  effective,  that  it  would  only 
allow  460  Soviet  weapons  to  annihilate 
our  cities,  that  latter  figure  being 
based  upon  a  particular  study  done  in 
this  Government.  He  did  not  sell  it  as 
a  means  of  protecting  our  missiles,  our 
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bombers,  our  generals,  the  Pentagon, 
the  MX  missile,  or  whatever.  He  said 
SDI  would,  and  let  me  give  you  what 
he  says,  Mr.  President,  on  March  23, 
1983.  The  President  said  it  would 
"render  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and 
obsolete."  On  October  31,  1985,  he  said 
it  would  "make  it  virtually  impossible 
for  these  missiles  to  reach  their 
target." 

On  February  26,  1986,  he  said  it 
would  "free  all  from  the  prisons  of  nu- 
clear terror."  On  June  19,  1986.  Mr. 
President,  he  said  it  would  be  "a  shield 
that  missiles  could  not  penetrate." 
Again,  on  June  19,  1986,  just  weeks 
ago,  he  said  that  it  was  "a  shield  that 
could  protect  us  from  nuclear  missiles 
just  as  a  roof  protects  a  family  from 
rain." 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  very  clear  on 
the  floor  here  of  the  Senate.  President 
Reagan,  who  invented  this  concept, 
has  promoted  it  to  the  American 
people,  not  just  once,  not  just  in  the 
original  speech  but  over  a  period 
stretching  from  March  23,  1983 
through  July  19,  1986  as  being  an  im- 
penetrable shield  rendering  nuclear 
weapons  impotent  and  obsolete,  and 
that  it  will  make  it  impossible  for  mis- 
siles to  reach  their  target  just  as  a 
roof  protects  the  family  from  rain. 
That  is  the  vision.  That  is  how  it  has 
been  sold;  not  once  but  many  times, 
and  that  is  aparently  what  its  propo- 
nents believe. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that 
when  you  buy  a  new  roof  you  get  a 
guarantee  that  it  will  not  leak  for  15 
or  20  years.  It  just  depends  on  what 
you  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Now  the 
generals  in  the  Pentagon  must  have 
cringed  when  they  heard  about  this 
family  roof  because  it  is  patently 
absurd.  SDI  seeks  defense  insurance 
against  ballistic  missiles  but  it  cannot 
be  used  against  bombers  and  cruise 
missiles  as  I  have  pointed  out  earlier, 
and  that  is  the  fastest  growing  ele- 
ment of  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat. 

These  weapons  and  terrorist  bomb- 
ers as  well  may  pass  freely,  beneath 
the  so-called  peace  shield. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  understand 
how  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  make  these  fantastic, 
absurd  claims  to  the  American  public 
over  and  over  again  when  by  definition 
it  cannot  be  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  quotes  from  high  ad- 
ministrative officials  on  SDI's  value  as 
an  impenetrable  shield. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SDI  Quotes 

(a)  "We're  researching  for  something  that 
could  make  it.  as  I  say.  virtually  impossible 
for  these  missiles  to  reach  their  targets."— 
Ronald  Reagan,  October  31. 1985. 

(b)  "The  defensive  systems  the  President 
is  talking  about  are  not  designed  to  be  par- 


tial. What  we  want  to  try  to  get  is  a  system 
.  .  .  that  is  thoroughly  reliable  and  total.  I 
don't  see  any  reason  why  that  can't  be 
done."— Secretary  Weinberger.  NBC  "Meet 
the  Press."  27  March  1983. 

(c)  "It  means  instead  of  placing  ...  a 
shield  over  America,  it  .  .  .  represents  a  lid 
over  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  '—George 
Keyworth,  Presidents  Science  Advisor. 
Washington  Times.  3  January  1986. 

(d)  "Even  now  we're  performing  research 
as  part  of  our  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
that  might  one  day  enable  us  to  put  in  space 
a  shield  that  missiles  could  not  penetrate,  a 
shield  that  could  protect  us  from  nuclear 
missiles  just  as  a  roof  protects  a  family  from 
T»m."— Ronald  Reagan,  June  19.  1986. 

(e)  "The  aim  of  the  SDI  is  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  a  thoroughly  reliable  de- 
fense against  Soviet  strategic  and  shorter- 
range  missiles."— SD/  Report  to  Congress, 
June  26.  1986. 

(f)  "The  purpose  of  the  SDI  has  been 
steadfast  since  its  inception— to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  enhancing  deterence  through 
defense  systems  which  could  destroy  ballis- 
tic missiles  before  they  could  reach  any  of 
their  targets. "  (Emphasis  added).— Secreiarv 
Weinberger.  Letter  to  all  Members.  June  26. 
1986. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  may  believe  in  this  impen- 
etrable shield  but  his  administration 
or  at  least  very  important  elements  in 
his  administration  do  not  believe  in 
the  leakproof  family  roof.  If  I  may 
quote  just  a  few  of  the  highlights. 
General  Abrahamson  himself,  the  di- 
rector of  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive office,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
stated,  "Nowhere  have  we  stated  that 
the  goal  of  the  SDI  is  to  come  up  with 
a  leakproof  defense." 

General  Abrahamson  says  nowhere 
have  we  said  it  when  the  President  is 
repeating  it  and  saying  it  over  and 
over  again  for  a  period  of  years.  Again, 
General  Abrahamson  quoted  in  Sci- 
ence magazine  says  "A  perfect  astro- 
dome is  not  a  realistic  thing."  Dr. 
James  Fletcher  who  headed  the  team 
of  50  scientists  who  laid  out  the  plans 
for  the  SDI  research  program  said 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  nuclear 
umbrella." 

Mr.  President,  so  much  for  the  leak- 
proof  guarantee  on  the  family  roof. 
Just  what  are  we  defending?  Richard 
Perle,  who  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
Pentagon's  top  nuclear  strategist,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
just  yesterday  was  referred  to  in 
Parade  Magazine  as  "the  most  power- 
ful man  in  the  Pentagon,"  more  pow- 
erful than  Secretary  Weinberger,  said 
this  about  the  goal  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative.  Richard  Perle  says: 

It  is  not  the  defense  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  not  of  every  city  and  every  person  in 
it,  but  the  defense  of  America's  capacity  to 
retaliate. 

Perle,  we  are  told,  sees  the  SDI's 
mission  as  guarding  "our  critical  de- 
fense installations,  ballistic  missiles, 
command  and  control  facilities." 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States  saying  "leakproof 


and  impenetrable  shield."  Here  is  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  Pentagon, 
according  to  some,  and  clearly  one  of 
the  most  influential  people  in  the  Pen- 
tagon, who  says  it  is  not  the  goal  of 
SDI  to  defend  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
or  its  cities  or  its  people,  but  our  ca- 
pacity to  retaliate.  It  is  our  critical  de- 
fense installations,  ballistic  missiles, 
command  and  control  facilities,  which 
Richard  Perle  says  is  the  subject  of  de- 
fense under  SDI.  It  does  not  much 
sound  like  the  family  roof,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  confu- 
sion also  abounds  about  how  SDI  is 
supposed  to  fit  into  our  strategic 
policy.  For  several  decades  we  have 
avoided  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviets 
because  they  believe  that  we  have  the 
capacity  to  inflict  unacceptable 
damage  on  them  through  a  retaliation 
should  they  strike  first.  That  is  not 
just  a  policy.  That  is  a  fact.  And  it  is  a 
fact  that  has  worked  since  World  War 
II. 

D  1330 

But  in  selling  SDI,  the  President 
told  the  American  people  that  all  of 
that  policy  is  inmioral.  He  also  called 
on  the  Nation  to  leave  behind  the  "de- 
fense policy  of  mutual  assured  de- 
struction." 

He  further  said.  "How  long  can  the 
American  people  stand  still  for  a  strat- 
egy that  threatens  so  many  innocent 
lives?" 

It  has  a  great  appeal,  Mr.  President, 
to  say  that  mutually  assured  destruc- 
tion, threatening  as  it  does  the  de- 
struction of  millions  of  people,  could 
be  substituted  for  by  one  that  threat- 
ens no  irmocent  lives. 

Secretary  Weinberger  made  the 
same  pitch,  arguing  that  SDI  is  based 
upon  a  "different  philosophy  of  deter- 
ring war." 

If  there  is  anything  that  real  mili- 
tary experts  in  this  country  bitterly 
resent,  it  is  the  shameless  talk  of  the 
immorality  of  deterrence.  What  is  of- 
fered in  the  place  of  deterrence?  A  re- 
search program?  A  concept  that  even 
its  advocates  agree  cannot  be  fully 
operational  for  another  two  decades? 
A  program  by  which  there  is  neither 
an  agreement  nor  a  plan  for  making  it 
operational? 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  1986 
SDI  report  to  the  Congress  from  Gen- 
eral Abrahamson  appeared  at  least  in 
part  to  set  the  record  straight.  The 
report  says: 

The  SDI  represents  no  change  in  our  com- 
mitment to  deterring  war  for  the  coming 
year.  Offensive  nuclear  forces  and  the  pros- 
pect of  nuclear  retaliation  remain  the  key 
element  of  nuclear  deterrence. 

So  the  President  may  be  saying  that 
we  are  going  to  scrap  all  our  nuclear 
weapons,  but  General  Abrahamson  is 
saying  absolutely  not,  that  the  key  ele- 
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ment  of  nuclear  deterrence  is  nuclear 
retaliation. 

Nevertheless,  confusion  continues  in 
the  administration  over  whether  SDI 
will  be  a  substitute  for  or  an  adjunct 
to  nuclear  retaliation. 

Will  SDI  be  nonnuclear?  The  answer 
is  probably  not,  at  least  not  with  re- 
spect to  the  chief  work  that  is  being 
done  in  Lawrence  Livermore  Laborato- 
ry. 

In  calendar  year  1985  alone,  the 
President  described  SDI  as  being  non- 
nuclear  on  at  least  17  different  occa- 
sions. Yet  the  x-ray  laser,  which  is 
often  touted  as  an  SDI  superweapon, 
is  set  off  by  a  nuclear  bomb.  That  nu- 
clear explosion  is  now  being  referred 
to  euphemistically  as  a  nuclear  event. 

The  B  weapons  envisioned  for  de- 
ployment in  space  will  most  likely  be 
powered  by  a  large  nuclear  reactor  in 
space,  one  of  perhaps  200  megawatts 
in  size,  or  in  that  order  of  priority,  far 
larger  by  a  factor  of  many,  many  times 
than  anything  the  Soviets  or  we  have 
launched  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
the  report  which  they  have  filed.  SDI 
was  obviously  hastily  conceived  by  a 
nonscientist,  that  is,  the  President 
himself.  It  was  advertised  and  sold  to 
the  American  people  as  making  nucle- 
ar weapons  impotent  and  obsolete,  an 
impossible  objective,  though  the  Presi- 
dent to  this  day  clings  to  it.  Mean- 
while, the  administration  cannot  agree 
on  the  real  objectives  of  his  multibil- 
lion  dollar  program.  Fortunately,  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  rec- 
ognizes the  confusion  and  the  limita- 
tions on  what  can  realistically  be 
achieved  in  SDI. 

On  page  182  of  the  committee  report 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee they  discuss  why  SDI  cannot  make 
nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obso- 
lete. In  short,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  effect  rejects  the 
President's  central  goal  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

On  page  180  of  their  report  they  ex- 
plicitly recognize  the  "continuing  indi- 
cations of  basic  disagreement  within 
the  administration  as  to  the  program's 
goals." 

In  fact,  the  committee  calls  for  a 
change  in  the  major  emphasis  of  SDI. 
The  committee  says  that  instead  of 
trying  to  build  an  astrodome  over  the 
United  States,  SDI  should  emphasize  a 
more  limited  defense  of  missiles, 
bombers,  and  command  centers, 
indeed  much  as  Richard  Perle  has  said 
has  already  been  adopted  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  its  goal. 

Finally,  on  pages  180  and  181  the 
committee  eloquently  stated  their  con- 
cern over  the  current  and  projected 
cost  of  star  wars.  They  even  profess 
their  desire  to  reduce  the  rate  of  fund- 
ing growth  for  SDI. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
commend  the  Senate  Armed  Services 


Committee  for  having  the  wisdom  and 
courage  to  say  what  needed  to  be  said 
about  star  wars.  But  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  saying  all  the  right  things, 
the  committee  did  the  wrong  thing. 
After  saying  that  the  program  is  grow- 
ing too  fast,  they  said,  "We  need  an- 
other 30-percent  increase." 

How  could  they  reject  the  program's 
central  objective,  criticize  SDI's  goals, 
its  current  and  projected  funding 
levels,  and  call  for  a  radical  reduction 
in  the  scope  of  what  SDI  is  primarily 
trying  to  defend  and  then  recommend 
adding  another  $1  billion  or  a  30-per- 
cent increase  in  funding?  How,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  know.  I  shudder  for 
the  deficit  when  I  think  what  might 
have  been  the  committee's  action  had 
they  uniformly  liked  SDI. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the 
committee  product.  I  think  we  have 
one  little  difficulty— arithmetic.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  said  a  30-per- 
cent growth.  My  figures  indicate  a  28- 
percent  growth  from  last  year's  level. 

What  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
did  not  say  was  that  the  committee 
cut  the  President's  request  by  $1.3  bil- 
lion. To  give  a  little  history,  I  believe 
the  figure  was  even  for  a  75-percent 
growth  rate  in  SDI.  The  subcommit- 
tee, chaired  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virginia,  came  back  with 
about  a  50-percent  growth  rate. 

The  committee  voted  twice  on  the 
funding  levels.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  and  I  had  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  a  20-percent  growth  rate 
over  last  year.  That  passed  by  one 
vote.  Then  another  amendment  was 
offered  later  in  the  process  which 
came  back  and  offered  a  28-percent 
growth  from  last  year. 

What  we  have  here  is  the  President's 
request,  if  you  start  at  last  year's  re- 
quest, almost  a  doubling  of  the  budget. 
The  subcommittee  rejected  that  and 
came  with  about  a  50-percent  increase 
and  the  full  committee  has  about  a  28- 
percent  increase  over  last  year.  I  know 
the  Senator's  point  is  that  that  is  too 
high.  But  this  Senator  should  point 
out  that  that  is  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion. 

The  Senator  is  correct,  I  might  add, 
in  saying  that  the  committee  report 
has  basically  made  an  effort  to  refocus 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Pro- 
gram and  have  realistic  goals  and  ob- 
jectives, to  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth,  to  continue  to  work  on  a 
population  protector  as  a  possibility 
but  not  a  probability.  It  is  not  a  proba- 
bility, and  we  say  in  this  report  that 
population  protection,  a  comprehen- 
sive shield,  making  nuclear  weapons 
completely  obsolete,  impotent,  all  of 
those  words  that  the  President  has 
used  and  some  of  his  spokesmen  have 
used,  is  not  a  possible  outcome  for 
SDI.  We  think  the  priority  should  be 


on  making  certain  that  we  have 
enough  defenses.  If  the  Soviets  contin- 
ue to  build  and  we  continue  to  be 
threatened  by  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
should  have  enough  defenses  to  be 
able  to  survive  and  retaliate.  That  is 
an  entirely  different  thing  from 
having  total  population  protection. 
The  Senator  is  also  correct  that  the 
administration  continues  to  have  a 
very  wide-flung  public  description  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Pro- 
gram which  is  totally  inconsistent. 

I  agree  with  part  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said,  and  we  disagree  on  the 
bottom  line  number.  We  wanted  to 
recognize  that  there  are  certain  valua- 
ble purposes.  It  has  an  arms  control 
leverage.  It  has  valid  purposes  in 
terms  of  being  a  hedge  against  a 
Soviet  breakout  in  the  antiballistic 
missile  area.  It  has  valued  purposes  in 
terms  of  being  a  hedge  against  the 
arms  control  failures  and  our  being 
able  to  find  a  basing  mode  for  our  own 
land-based  system,  which  so  far  has  es- 
caped this  Nation. 

For  all  those  reasons  we  think  the 
SDI  Program  is  valid,  but  we  think  it 
has  to  be  described  in  realistic  terms. 
We  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  for  his  comments. 

D  1340 

One  reason  I  think  this  debate  on 
SDI  will  be  so  important  is  that  we 
will  develop  ideas  about  SDI  and  its 
goals  in  a  rational  way.  I  very  much 
welcome  what  always  are  construc- 
tive—not only  constructive,  but  great 
leadership— comments  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  As  I  read  his  report 
on  SDI,  I  do  not  think  I  can  disagree 
with  a  single  word  of  it.  It  is  totally 
consistent  with  what  we  want  to  do. 

The  Senator  is  correct  that  his 
amendment  or  that  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  a  20-percent 
real  increase  in  SDI.  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably something  like  32-percent  nomi- 
nal increase.  I  just  took  the  30-percent 
figure  as  sort  of  Kentucky  windage. 
But  he  is  correct,  it  is  20  percent. 

The  amendment  we  will  soon  intro- 
duce calls  for  a  3-percent  real  increase 
or  a  7-percent  nominal  increase.  So, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  process  of  devel- 
oping this  debate,  I  hope  it  will  be 
clear  when  the  debate  is  finished  that 
the  goals  as  outlined  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  I 
thoroughly  and  totally  endorse— and  I 
agree  with  everything  he  says  about 
the  goals  in  SDI— our  amendment  is 
sufficient  to  accommodate  those  goals. 
What  we  are  talking  about  and  the  dif- 
ference in  this  debate  is  a  difference  of 
some  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
between  our  amendment  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  amend- 
ment; a  difference  between  a  3  percent 
and   a    28-percent    increase.    So,   Mr. 
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President,  I  look  forward  to  this  being 
a  very  good  debate. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  concludes,  I  wonder  if  I 
may  make  a  brief  observation. 

He  mentioned  the  goals  of  SDI  and  I 
hope  that  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
today,  he  will  touch  on  that  goal 
which  I  think  is  paramount;  namely, 
the  importance  of  SDI  to  the  ongoing 
negotiations  in  Geneva.  I  am  anxious 
to  hear  how  the  Senator's  proposed 
amendment  of  3  percent  vice  the 
action  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  28  percent— how  he  cor- 
relates those  two  figures  in  these 
talks,  which  are  vital  not  only  to  this 
Nation  but  to  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  bringing  up  that  point.  I  shall 
touch  on  that  and  my  colleagues  will 
also  touch  on  that.  Then  I  hope— I 
know— we  will  have  a  chance  further 
to  discuss  that  issue,  because  I  agree 
that  is  a  paramount  issue.  Whatever  it 
takes  to  get  a  good  arms  control  agree- 
ment, if  we  could  spend  an  extra  bil- 
lion dollars  and  get  a  great  arms  con- 
trol agreement.  I  would  say  let  us  do 
it.  But  as  I  shall  point  out  in  just  a 
moment.  I  think  our  figure  is  really 
better  for  that  purpose.  But  I  shall  get 
to  that  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  I  said  it  was 
surreal,  that  it  was  unreal,  that  it  was 
ridiculous  for  the  Senate  to  increase 
the  SDI  budget  by  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars when  we  all  know  what  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
now  says  is  true:  That  is,  that  the  pro- 
gram was  chasing  an  illusion  of 
making  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and 
obsolete.  But  this  year,  are  we  going  to 
say  openly  in  the  committee  report 
what  we  knew  secretly  was  true  last 
year  and  still  increase  star  wars  by  yet 
another  billion  dollars?  That  is  the 
basic  question.  Mr.  President. 

We  all  know  we  do  not  have  this 
money  to  spend.  The  committee,  as  I 
understand  it.  is  still  some  $2.6  billion 
over  the  budget  request— I  am  told 
that  the  committee  is  $2.6  billion  over 
the  budget  authority  and  some  almost 
$7  billion  over  in  outlays.  It  is  rapidly 
changing  landscape,  because  there  has 
been  a  new  amendment  introduced,  I 
think,  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  that  we  have  not  fully  stud- 
ied. But  I  think  we  are  in  the  order  of 
magnitude  which  is  correct,  which  is 
we  are  already  some  $7  billion  over  in 
outlays.  Yet  we  are  talking  about  in- 
creasing this  program  by  yet  another 
billion  dollars.  That  is  the  question, 
Mr.  President. 

•Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  expressing  my 
deep  personal  gratitude  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER.  for  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  to  all  of  us  on  the  committee, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Nation. 
We  are  all  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  last  defense  authorization 


bill  over  which  Senator  Goldwater 
will  preside,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
studied  the  issues  and  problems  of  our 
national  defense  during  Senator  Gold- 
water's  tenure  will  miss  him  greatly; 
especially  his  patience,  his  guidance, 
and  his  knowledge. 

The  chairman  has  experienced  a 
year  of  extraordinary  achievement. 
Not  only  has  he  kept  the  members  of 
this  committee  working  together  at  a 
time  of  sharp  debate  and  division  over 
the  nature  and  scope  of  our  Nation's 
defenses,  but  he  has  presided  over 
landmark  legislation.  The  Barry 
Goldwater  DOD  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986  will  stand  as  a  lasting  tribute 
to  his  wise,  thoughtful,  and  coura- 
geous leadership  of  this  committee 
and  of  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  in  favor  of  re- 
porting the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's version  of  the  1987  defense  au- 
thorization bill  to  the  Senate  floor  be- 
cause I  feel  that,  on  balance,  it  repre- 
sents a  thoughtful  and  sound  ap- 
proach to  our  defense  priorities.  I  do, 
however,  have  serious  reservations 
about  certain  parts  of  the  bill. 

First,  in  the  area  of  strategic  de- 
fense, I  believe,  that  the  $3.95  billion 
amount  approved  in  committee  for 
DOD  and  DOE  research  on  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  is  excessive;  the 
committee  rejected  my  motion  to 
freeze  the  SDI  budget  at  its  current 
level  of  $3  billion.  I  plan  to  cosponsor 
an  amendment  by  Senators  Johnston. 
Evans,  and  Proxmire.  to  increase  SDI 
funding  at  a  more  prudent  rate  of  3- 
percent  real  growth  in  1987.  Funding 
for  SDI  has  been  increasing  at  an  un- 
acceptable rate.  Moreover,  a  greater 
and  greater  percentage  of  these  ex- 
penditures is  now  being  allocated  to 
questionable  demonstrations,  includ- 
ing many  in  areas  of  technology  that 
have  been  down  selected. 

I  support  the  concept  of  a  balanced 
technology  initiative  adopted  by  the 
committee.  In  essence,  this  concept 
would  transfer  funds  from  SDI  to 
other  neglected  areas  of  advanced  con- 
ventional weapons  R&D.  This  worth- 
while effort  reflects  the  committee's 
concern  that  excessive  funding  levels 
for  SDI  are  having  a  severe  impact  on 
research  and  development  into  ways  to 
improve  our  conventional  defense  pos- 
ture. 

In  addition.  I  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  adminstration's  ef- 
forts to  evade  the  ABM  Treaty's  limits 
on  the  development  and  testing  of  cer- 
tain, types  of  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents through  its  "reinterpretation" 
of  the  treaty's  provisions.  I  will  contin- 
ue to  press  the  administration  to 
structure  SDI  research  in  order  to 
remain  within  the  strict— and  the  only 
correct— interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

I  strongly  support  the  thrust  of  the 
committee's  report  language  on  SDI; 
this  language  is  an  important  message 


to  the  President  and  to  the  American 
people  that  SDI  is  moving  in  too  many 
directions  without  coherency. 

The  report  notes  the  many  technical 
challenges  the  program  faces;  compre- 
hensive defense  of  populations  is.  at 
best,  far  off  in  the  future.  I  agree  with 
the  committee's  appraisal  of  the  dubi- 
ous long-term  feasibility  of  population 
defense,  and  I  believe  that  an  objec- 
tive an.alysis  of  more  limited  options- 
such  as  the  defense  of  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces— will  find  such  options 
to  be  wanting  as  well. 

Most  important,  the  committee  has 
recognized  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
fund  the  President's  full  request  for 
SDI  in  order  to  maintain  our  negotiat- 
ing leverage  in  Geneva.  While  the 
degree  if  any,  of  such  leverage  is  de- 
batable, the  committee  correctly  notes 
that  whatever  leverage  exists  in 
waning,  and  that  we  should  be  willing 
to  limit  the  scope  of  SDI  in  exchange 
for  "significant,  stabilizing,  and  verifi- 
able reductions  in  strategic  offensive 
forces." 

The  committee  also  adopted  an 
amendment,  which  I  strongly  support- 
ed, urging  the  President  to  continue  to 
abide  by  the  central  numerical  subli- 
mits of  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments. The  administration's  recent  an- 
nouncement that  it  intends  to  repudi- 
ate the  SALT  agreements  is  one  of  the 
worst  decisions  of  the  Reagan  Presi- 
dency and  it  is  strongly  opposed  by 
the  Congress,  our  allies,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  SALT  limits  are  far  from  per- 
fect, but  they  represent  the  only  exist- 
ing restraints  on  the  Soviet  nuclear 
buildup.  Ironically,  the  President  is 
discarding  SALT  just  when  it  will 
begin  to  bind  the  Russians  most.  To 
stay  within  the  SALT  limits  between 
now  and  the  end  of  1987.  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  to  dismantle  over  300 
missiles  and  bombers,  while  the 
United  States  will  have  to  dismantle 
less  than  30.  To  stay  within  the  limits 
through  1990,  the  Soviets  will  have  to 
dismantle  over  600  missiles  and  five 
additional  submarines,  many  from 
among  their  newest  systems.  Abandon- 
ing SALT  now  will  take  the  lid  off  the 
arms  race  and  could  doom  any  chance 
for  progress  at  the  nuclear  and  space 
talks  in  Geneva. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  cut  back 
too  drastically  on  funding  for  the 
small  ICBM  or  Midgetman  missile, 
failing  to  adopt  my  motion  to  restore 
$450  million  necessary  to  keep  Midget- 
man  on  schedule.  The  effect  of  the  cut 
will  be  to  delay  initial  flight  testing 
and  deployment  of  the  Midgetman 
missile  and  could  well  have  the  long- 
term  effect  of  killing  the  program. 
This  decision  makes  no  strategic  sense 
and  is  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces— the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission—which urge  us  to  move  away 
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from  MIRV'd  systems  toward  less  lu- 
crative targets  in  order  to  reduce  the 
incentives  to  strike  first  in  a  crisis.  It 
makes  far  more  sense  to  spend  funds 
on  strategic  systems  that  enhance  sur- 
vivability and  stability  rather  than  on 
weapons,  such  as  the  MX,  which  do 
neither.  The  Midgetman  Program  is 
well  managed  and  is  proceeding  satis- 
factorily. Air  Force  Secretary  Aldridge 
has  stated  that  "the  small  ICBM  is 
truly  an  Air  Force  success  story."  We 
should  not  be  slashing  it  as  it  comes  to 
fruition. 

In  the  area  of  conventional  weapons, 
the  committee  once  again  expressed 
its  strong  support  for  the  JTACM's, 
JSTAR's,  and  Joint  Tactical  Fusion 
Programs.  These  programs  are  impor- 
tant efforts  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  our  conventional  military  de- 
terrent in  the  1990's,  and  they  deserve 
the  full  support  of  the  Congress. 

The  committee  also  correctly  moved 
to  restore  full  funds  for  various  spare 
parts  accounts.  In  deciding  on  prior- 
ities within  the  defense  budget,  the 
question  the  Congress  must  ask  itself 
is:  "What  will  we  need  most  if  we  have 
to  go  to  war  tomorrow?"  Items  like 
spare  parts  must  not  be  cut  to  the  det- 
riment of  overall  combat  capability, 
even  in  this  time  of  severe  budgetary 
constraints.  It  makes  no  sense  to  con- 
tinue to  purchase  $40  million  aircraft 
if  we  do  not  also  maintain  stockpiles  of 
spare  parts  to  keep  those  aircraft 
flying. 

On  the  issue  of  pay  and  benefits  for 
our  military  personnel,  I  was  pleased 
to  see  that  the  pay  raise  will  be  pre- 
served and  that  the  GI  bill  test  pro- 
gram will  be  protected.  The  committee 
has  correctly  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  such  benefits  for  the  reten- 
tion and  morale  of  our  military  forces. 

Finally,  it  is  disappointing  that  the 
committee  has  disregarded  committee 
jurisdictional  rules  by  including  issues 
properly  in  the  province  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee. 

It  is  erroneous  for  the  majority  to 
accept  that  the  David-Bacon  and  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  provisions  can  proper- 
ly be  dealt  with  by  this  committee  be- 
cause they  only  apply  to  defense  con- 
tracts. Had  these  measures  been  intro- 
duced as  freestanding  legislation,  they 
would  have  been  referred  to  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee,  and 
the  Parliamentarian  has  so  ruled. 

The  action  of  the  committee  is  par- 
ticularly inexplicable  in  light  of  the 
recent  bipartisan  stand  taken  by  the 
committee  in  defending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
against  the  intrusions  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  By  legislating 
sweeping  changes  of  labor  law  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  major- 
ity has  greatly  weakened  its  own  right 
to  protect  its  rightful  jurisdiction 
against  future  intrusions.  Moreover, 
the  background,  legislative  history, 
and  workplace  realities  which  led  Con- 


gress to  enact  and  maintain  the  pre- 
vailing wage  standards  protecting  pri- 
vate-sector employees  performing  on 
Government  contracts  are  beyond  the 
experience  and  expertise  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Both  the  Davis-Bacon  and  Service 
Contract  Acts  ensure  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  use  its  purchasing 
power  to  depress  area  wages.  This  fun- 
damental premise  is  as  valid  today  as 
when  Congress  first  enacted  these 
statutes.  Government  contracts  should 
not  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  exploi- 
tation nor  should  wage  exploiters  be 
awarded  with  lucrative  Government 
contracts. 

I  will  propose  an  amendment  to 
overturn  this  committee  action,  which 
would  remove  these  protections  for  a 
vast  number  of  working  men  and 
women  performing  services  for  the 
Government  and  return  us  to  the  cut- 
throat wage  exploitation  which  exist- 
ed in  Government  contracting  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  these  statutes. 

Mr.  President,  that  completes  my 
opening  statements.* 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2273 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  funds  for  the  SDI 
Program) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  Mr.  President,  on 
my  behalf  and  also  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor Evans,  Senator  Proxmire,  Senator 
Chafee,  Senator  Mathias.  Senator 
Kerry.  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
Kassebaum,  Senator  Simon,  Senator 
Leahy,  Senator  Gore,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  a  considerable  number  of 
other  Senators.  I  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston], for  himself  and  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Prox- 
mire, Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Gore,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2273. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold  that?  I 
would  like  to  hear  it  read.  It  is  not 
very  long. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  line  4,  strike  out 
'•$7,310,974,000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$6,665,974.000.". 

On  page  15.  line  15,  strike  out 
•$3,597,000,000'"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$2,952,000,000". 

On  page  330,  line  5,  strike  out 
••$7,425,225,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$7,358,225,000". 

On  page  330.  line  13,  strike  out 
■■$356,000,000 "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$289,000,000'. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  to  my  colleagues  what  this 
amendment  does.  If  you  take  the  level 
as  funded  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, it  cuts  a  total  of  $712  million; 


$645  million  is  taken  from  the  portion 
of  the  defense  agency  which  fimds 
SDI  and  $67  million  is  taken  from  the 
DOE  portion.  Or,  to  look  at  it  in  an- 
other way.  if  you  take  last  year's  level, 
it  increases  last  year's  level  by  3  per- 
cent real  or  7-percent  nominal,  or  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars- 
well,  a  $225  million— increase  over  last 
year's  level. 

There  is  no  debate  over  whether  we 
need  a  robust  research  program  for 
SDI.  For  those  who  say  that  we  are 
against  SDI,  the  figures  which  are 
contained  in  this  amendment  most  elo- 
quently show  that  this  is  not  an  anti- 
SDI  amendment.  To  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  largest  research  program  in  the 
whole  Department  of  Defense.  There 
is  a  $225  million  increase  after  this 
amendment.  So  this  is  a  very  robust 
research  program. 

If  you  look  at  it  in  terms  of  where 
we  started  when  the  President  made 
his  speech  in  March  of  1983.  at  that 
time,  the  research  program  was  slight- 
ly less  than  a  billion  dollars.  So  this  is 
three  times  the  size  of  the  program  it 
was  when  we  started.  The  real  issue  is, 
what  funding  level,  what  pace  is  ade- 
quate to  the  task? 

The  administration  is  seeking  a 
crash  program  for  star  wars.  A  crash 
program  may  be  needed  if  you  are 
going  to  build  an  astrodome,  a  leak- 
proof  shield;  but,  Mr.  President,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  does  not 
believe  an  astrodome  or  a  leakproof 
shield  is  a  practical  thing,  a  practical 
goal,  an  achievable  end  to  be  met. 

Only  the  President's  rhetoric  states 
that.  Indeed,  General  Abrahamson,  as 
I  previously  quoted,  does  not  believe 
that.  Richard  Perle  does  not  believe 
that.  So  a  crash  program  to  fund  a 
leakproof  shield  is  not  what  is  called 
for.  That  crash  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  dead  unless  you  think  that  the 
Congress  will  appropriate  the  adminis- 
tration's request  of  $5.4  billion  for  star 
wars  this  year  and  their  anticipated 
request  of  $6.3  billion  next  year.  Of 
course  we  will  not. 

D  1350 

The  Armed  Services  Committee.  Mr. 
President,  did  our  country  a  great 
service  in  confirming  that  the  goals  of 
SDI  were  in  disarray.  This  program 
has  been  running  in  six  different  di- 
rections at  once,  and  it  is  time  it 
paused  long  enough  to  catch  its  breath 
and  figure  out  what  it  is  trying  to  do. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  another  mas- 
sive infusion  of  funds,  another  billion- 
dollar  increase.  The  amendment  which 
we  are  offering  is  aimed  at  providing 
for  a  robust  research  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  $3.24  billion  is  adequate  to 
the  task  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  this  amendment  continues  fund- 
ing for  ballistic  missile  defense  re- 
search at  more  than  three  times  what 
it  was  before  the  President's  March  23, 
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1985,  speech.  Incidentially,  6  days 
after  his  star  wars  speech.  President 
Reagan  told  the  press  that  unlike  the 
Manhattan  project,  "This  is  not  a 
crash  program."  Asked  if  he  wanted 
the  funding  for  star  wars  research 
doubled  or  tripled,  the  President  re- 
sponded, "I  don't  see  any  need  for 
that,  no." 

So  the  architect,  the  beginner  of  the 
program,  stated  there  was  no  need  for 
that  tripling  of  the  program  but  the 
program  has  already  been  tripled,  and 
on  top  of  that  tripling,  our  amend- 
ment adds  another  $225  million  for 
good  measure. 

This  amendment,  coupled  with  prior 
fimding  increases  in  the  program,  as  I 
stated,  more  than  triples  the  program. 

Second,  this  amendment  would 
result  in  an  average  annual  increase  in 
SDI  funding  of  48  percent  for  each  of 
the  past  3  years  on  an  average  basis. 
That  Is  a  48-percent  increase  com- 
pounded for  each  of  the  last  3  years. 
We  have  heard  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown  say  that  when 
you  are  already  at  a  multi-billion- 
dollar  level,  "You  are  almost  assuring 
inefficlenclea  and  management  defi- 
ciencies if  you  grow  much  faster  than 
25  percent  per  year." 

On  another  occasion,  he  used  a  10- 
to  20-percent  figure.  Former  Secretary 
James  Schlesinger  used  the  figure  of 
30  percent  as  the  upper  limit  for  fund- 
ing increases  for  research  programs  if 
waste  is  to  be  avoided.  Mr.  President, 
no  one  has  insinuated  that  a  research 
program  can  efficiently  absorb  more 
than  a  48-percent  increase  per  year. 

If  I  may  digress  for  just  a  moment, 
Mr.  President,  some  of  us  who  have 
been  critical  of  this  program  have 
pointed  out  the  different  purposes  for 
which  these  funds  are  spent.  The  most 
recent  example  is  a  grant— and  this  is 
really  good.  Mr.  President.  I  read  in 
Gerontology  News  from  August  of 
1986  on  page  5: 

The  Institute  of  Gerontology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  recently  was  funded  as 
part  of  the  new  federal  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  to  pursue  basic  research  on  the  bi- 
ology of  aging.  Dr.  Ari  Gafni.  associate  pro- 
fessor of  biological  chemistry,  in  collabora- 
tion with  Dr.  Duncan  Steel,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physics  and  engineering,  were 
awarded  approximately  $150,000  to  pur- 
chase a  laser  apparatus  designed  to  probe 
the  structure  of  altered  enzyme  molecules 
which  accumulate  during  aging. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  many  of  us  who 
are  getting  to  be  of  a  certain  age 
would  applaud  the  fact  that  we  would 
like  star  wars  to  gear  the  process  of 
aging  along  with  putting  an  astrodome 
over  the  United  States,  but  I  think,  at 
a  time  when  we  have  budget  deficits  in 
excess  of  $220  billion,  at  least  if  we  are 
going  to  fund  aging  and  gerontology  it 
ought  to  be  under  the  name  of  aging 
and  gerontology  and  senior  citizens 
and  all  those  things  which  we  support 
and  not  under  the  rubric  of  star  wars. 


In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  as  Sec- 
retary Schlesinger  and  Secretary 
Brown  and  a  whole  host  of  others 
have  pointed  out,  when  you  increase  a 
program  as  rapidly  as  this  one  has 
been  increased,  it  makes  for  monu- 
mental waste.  That  is  only  one  in  a 
whole  plethora  of  examples  of  money 
that  has  been  wasted  in  the  Star  Wars 
Program,  or  at  least  misspent  under 
the  wrong  label. 

Now.  third.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  cut  the  current 
program  but  increases  it  by  some  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars.  Fourth,  the  ad- 
ministration provides  $740  million 
more  than  what  this  administration 
told  the  Congress  it  would  need  in 
fiscal  year  1987  for  a  robust  ABM  re- 
search program.  Just  prior  to  the 
President's  star  wars  epiphany  in  1983, 
the  administration  gave  the  Congress 
a  6-year  projection  of  their  funding  re- 
quest for  ABM  research.  The  planned 
request  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  ABM 
research  in  total  was  $2.5  billion.  That 
is  $740  million  less  than  what  this 
amendment  provides.  Now.  that  $2.5 
billion  figure  is  what  this  administra- 
tion wanted  for  research  before  we 
heard  about  the  astrodome,  but  I 
think  we  can  be  confident  that  it  rep- 
resents a  reasonable  research  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  this  funding  amendment 
will,  first,  hedge  against  a  Soviet 
breakout  from  the  ABM  Treaty; 
second,  protect  the  United  States  from 
technological  surprises  from  the  Sovi- 
ets: third,  enable  us  to  maintain  an 
array  of  strategic  options;  fourth,  keep 
us  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  requisite 
technologies;  fifth,  enable  us  to  take 
advantage  of  the  spinoffs  which  can 
be  significant  from  new  technological 
developments;  and  perhaps  most  of  all. 
Mr.  President,  deliberateness  or  lack 
of  haste  will  probably  be  a  good  thing 
for  this  program  rather  than  a  bad 
thing.  It  will  probably  enhance  the 
quality  of  research,  bring  us  closer  to 
technologies  that  we  can  really  use 
rather  than  try  to  run  pellmell  into  a 
program  making  premature  decisions 
in  the  early  1990's. 

Now,  finally.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  has 
stated.  "Well,  what  about  Geneva? 
What  does  this  amendment  do  to  the 
President's  initiatives  at  Geneva?" 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Virginia  it  does  precisely  the 
same  thing  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  did  when  it  cut 
the  President's  program  by  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  I  am  sure  that  argument 
was  made  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, that  if  you  cut  1  cent  from  the 
President's  program  how  it  will  under- 
mine the  President  in  negotiating  at 
Geneva.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee did  not  buy  that  argument  because 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  thinks, 
and  properly  stated,  that  we  ought  to 
redefine  the  goals  of  SDI.  And  I  think 


the  committee  did  that  in  a  very  excel- 
lent way  and  without  hesitation  cut 
the  billion  dollars. 

So,  Mr.  President,  our  amendment, 
which  increases  SDI  over  last  year's 
level  by  $712  million,  hardly  cuts  out 
the  ground  under  the  President  at 
Geneva. 

Mr.  President,  an  important  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  about  negotiation  with 
the  Soviets  at  either  Geneva  or  at  the 
summit  level:  From  what  we  read  in 
the  paper,  from  everything  that  I 
know  about  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  has  been  no  talk 
at  all  about  bargaining  away  research 
into  star  wars. 

D  1400 

The  kind  of  discussion  we  have  is 
about  deployment  and  testing.  Today's 
paper  talks  about  the  7'/i-year  delay. 
It  is  a  little  vague  as  to  when  the  7V4- 
year  period  starts.  But  apparently,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  would  have  to  be 
a  notice  given  if  the  Soviet  proposal  is 
accepted,  and  IVt  years  would  elapse 
before  it  could  be  deployed. 

Our  side  would  undoubtedly  like  less 
than  1V»  years;  but.  in  any  event,  there 
is  no  talk,  no  discussion,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  about  cutting  the  research 
program.  That  is  not  on  the  table. 

It  Is  not  a  bargaining  chip,  either  at 
the  summit  or  in  Geneva.  What  is  a 
bargaining  chip,  and  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  a  bargaining  chip,  is  test- 
ing—in effect,  violating  the  ABM 
Treaty,  VELNON,  or  deployment  of 
the  SDI.  Those  are  the  things  being 
talked  about  in  Geneva. 

It  hardly  makes  sense  to  say  that 
something  which  is  not  a  bargaining 
chip  should  not  be  used  to  undercut 
the  President  on  star  wars.  A  $712  mil- 
lion increase  in  star  wars  is  hardly  un- 
dercutting him  at  Geneva. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
our  amendment  gives  a  much  more 
credible  funding  level  to  SDI  than 
that  sought  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  because  it  can  be  sustain- 
able year  after  year— sustainable  at  a 
time  of  tough  budget  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union, 
whatever  else  we  say  about  them,  has 
excellent  intelligence.  They  under- 
stand what  the  situation  is  with  our 
budget  deficits  and  they  understand 
that  the  President's  program  of  $5.4 
billion  and  $6.7  billion  or  $6.8  billion 
next  year— that  those  levels  cannot  be 
sustained.  Those  levels  are  unrealistic. 
Our  amendment,  which  provides  for  a 
real  increase  of  3-percent,  a  $712  mil- 
lion increase,  can  and  ought  to  be  sus- 
tainable for  all  the  reasons  we  say. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  apologies  to 
my  colleagues  for  having  spoken  so 
long,  I  commend  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  directing,  in  a  very  ex- 
cellent way,  the  ideas  of  star  wars  and 
its  goals  and  what  can  be  achieved; 
and  I  thank  them  for  the  opportunity 


to  really  have  what  I  think  will  be  an 
educational  debate  for  the  American 
public  and  for  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  the  committee  bill, 
which  is  before  us,  we  have  already 
gone  over  the  numbers,  and  I  think  I 
understand  the  numbers  as  to  where 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  going. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  going 
to  3-percent  real  growth  rate.  The 
committee  has  a  28-percent  real 
growth  rate.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  a  3-percent 
real  increase. 

I  am  sorry,  I  misspoke  myself.  I  said 
a  $712  million  increase.  It  is  a  $225 
million  increase  over  last  year,  but 
$712  million  less  than  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  our 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  most  important  part 
of  what  the  committee  did— and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  already  al- 
luded to  It— is  that  we  tried  to  put  SDI 
on  a  sound  basis.  We  tried  to  describe 
the  program  in  a  way  that  was  realis- 
tic and  sustainable.  It  may  not  be  as 
exciting  or  as  encompassing  or  as  po- 
litically palatable,  but  It  will  be  sus- 
tainable over  a  period  of  time.  Every- 
one knows  that  this  program  will  have 
to  last  10  or  12  years. 

The  other  thing  the  committee  did. 
which  was  proposed  by  me  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  was  that  we  went 
into  a  different  concept  for  the  use  of 
our  technology,  at  least  an  altered 
concept.  We  call  it  the  balanced  tech- 
nology initiative.  The  balanced  tech- 
nology initiative,  under  the  committee 
plan,  includes  SDI  as  a  very  important 
part,  but  also  included  a  major  thrust 
toward  improving  our  conventional  ca- 
pabilities. 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  say 
again,  that  I  think  nothing  can  be 
more  important  in  the  defense  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  than  finding  a 
way  to  kill  a  tank.  We  talk  about 
knocking  down  a  missile  and  about 
knocking  down  thousands  of  missiles, 
and  that  is  important.  But  I  think  it  is 
just  as  important,  in  terms  of  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation,  that  we  have 
something  that  will  compensate  for 
the  huge  advantage  the  Soviet  Union 
has  in  tank  warfare,  and  that  is  the 
area  where  we  have  more  than  likely  a 
chance  of  confrontation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  on  that  point.  I 
strongly  agree  with  him.  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more. 

The  fact  is  that  to  the  extent  we  put 
money  increases  into  SDI.  it  is  likely 
to  take  money  from  those  kinds  of 
technologies  which  the  Senator  has 
described— about  how  to  kill  a  tank. 


We  do  not  have  the  money  we  need 
or  would  like  in  defense.  We  cannot 
continue  to  create  money  out  of  noth- 
ing or  out  of  the  deficit.  I  think  it  is 
much  more  important  to  use  some  of 
that  additional  $712  million,  if  the 
armed  services  can  find  it,  on  those 
purposes  that  the  Senator  has  just  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  a  question.  Does  his  amend- 
ment touch  the  money  we  shifted 
from  SDI  into  what  we  call  the  bal- 
anced technology  initiative?  By  that  I 
mean  specifically  the  money  allocated 
to  conventional  defense  technology  en- 
hancement. We  shifted  $300  million 
into  that  area,  and  shifted  about  $153 
million  into  what  we  call  the  technolo- 
gy base  area,  which  is  the  area  of  re- 
search that  developed  radar,  which  is 
the  area  of  research  that  developed 
the  Stealth  Programs.  Those  are  the 
areas  that  we  think  are  extremely  im- 
portant. 

Does  the  Senator's  amendment 
touch  those  funds? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  amendment 
does  not  Include  those  funds.  In  effect. 
It  does  touch  those  funds,  but  It  Is  not 
the  Intent  of  our  amendment  to  be 
anti  those  funds  at  all.  To  the  con- 
trary. I  am  for  those  programs.  The 
reason  we  did  not  Include  those  pro- 
grams Is  that  we  think  that  ought  to 
be  handled  separately  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Really,  the  question  is,  do  you  have 
that  money?  If  we  have  the  money,  I 
would  certainly  vote  for  it,  or  I  will 
take  it  from  something  else.  But  to 
seek  to  change  it  from  the  President's 
unrealistic  request  and  act  as  though 
it  is  money  instead  of  deficit,  we 
thought  was  unrealistic.  So  I  hope  we 
will  find  a  way  to  serve  both  pur- 
poses—that is,  to  cut  SDI  and  in  some 
separate  proposal  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  other  technologies. 

The  Senator  is  correct:  We  do  not 
provide  for  those  additional  funds. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senate  is  amending  the  bill 
we  have  before  us.  and  the  Senator  is 
amending  the  SDI  section;  but  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  amendment 
does  not  alter  the  committee's  alloca- 
tion of  those  funds.  So  you  are  not 
touching  those  funds.  At  least,  that  is 
my  understanding  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  I  may  correct 
myself:  I  am  advised  by  the  staff  that 
we  do  not  touch  the  other  earmarked 
funds,  that  we  touch  only  the  SDI 
funds. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  that  the  $300  million 
which  would  go  into  the  balanced 
technology  initiative  and  the  $153  mil- 
lion which  would  go  into  our  technolo- 
gy base  is  not  being  affected  by  the 
Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  am  sorry— I  misspoke  myself. 
We  touch  only  the  SDI  funds.  I 
thought    at    first    that    those    were 


wrapped  up  in  the  Balanced  Technolo- 
gy Initiative  Program,  but  we  do  not 
touch  the  Balanced  Technology  Initia- 
tive Program. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  talking 
about  tanks.  Last  year,  the  Defense 
Science  Board  came  out  with  a  report 
that  concluded  that  the  United  States 
is  10  years  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in 
tank  capabilities  and  in  antitank 
armor  capabilities. 

Of  course,  that  is  where  the  real 
action  would  occur  if  we  had  any  kind 
of  war  in  Europe  or  the  Persian  Gulf. 
That  is  not  the  whole  thing,  but  it  is 
part  of  what  we  are  trying  to  redirect 
these  efforts  toward. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator's 
bottom  line.  I  am  not  for  his  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  think  that  the  SDI 
funding  has  begim  to  squeeze  these 
other  programs  so  intensely  that  the 
areas  where  we  have  the  most  likeli- 
hood of  conflict  are  being  squeezed 
right  out  of  the  picture. 
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And  the  areas  where  we  have  the 
most  likelihood  of  having  an  over- 
whelming Soviet  advantage  are  not 
being  addressed  with  the  same  kind  of 
priorities  that  the  SDI  Program  Itself 
has. 

So,  I  would  really  say  to  the  Senator 
I  am  delighted  that  his  amendment 
has  not  affected  that  initiative  which  I 
will  discuss  more  In  a  few  moments. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton probably  would  like  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  just  conclude  by.  first  of  all. 
thanking  my  principal  distinguished 
coauthor,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Evans]  for  being  so  patient. 

Let  me  describe  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  this  debate  from  our  stand- 
point. 

Senator  Evans  will  discuss  this  sub- 
ject in  general.  Senator  Proxmire.  an- 
other principal  coauthor,  will  zero  in 
on  the  cost  of  SDI. 

Senator  Gore  will  talk  about  SDI  in 
strategic  stability  which  is,  after  all, 
the  real  goal  of  both  sides,  the  stated 
goal  to  have  more  stability. 

Senator  Kerry  will  talk  about  the 
history  of  ABM  development  and 
ABM  arms  control  and  how  SDI  will 
deal  with  that  subject. 

Senator  Simon  will  speak  about  sci- 
entists and  the  SDI,  skewing  science  to 
SDI,  that  is,  the  extent  to  which  the 
scientific  community  has  reacted. 
There  has  been  some  attempt  to  co-op 
the  scientific  community  and  what 
their  response  has  been,  which  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  find  very  interest- 
ing. 

Senator  Kennedy  will  talk  about  the 
x-ray  laser,  about  the  air  defense  initi- 
ative, the  air  defense  Initiative  being  a 
new  Initiative  which  some  would  de- 
scribe as  a  half  trillion  dollars  In  size 
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which,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  leak- 
proof  shield  for  antiballistic  missiles 
with  SDI,  then  you  need  a  leakproof 
shield  with  an  air  defense  initiative  for 
cruise  missiles  and  bombers,  and  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  will  speak  about  that. 

Senator  Mathias  will  speak  about 
SDI  national  security.  Senator  Chafee 
will  talk  about  the  ABM.  Senator 
BiDEN  will  speak  in  general  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  there  may  be  a  few  others. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  take  a  very  com- 
plex and  complicated  issue  and  divide 
it  up  into  meaningful  segments. 

I  hope  they  are  not  as  long  and 
prolix  as  mine  has  been,  but  at  least  to 
zero  in  on  these  great  areas  of  con- 
cern, such  as  cost,  such  as  scientific 
feasibility,  and  we  hope  that  in  the 
process,  Mr.  President,  this  debate  will 
elevate  the  knowledge  of  both  Sena- 
tors and  the  American  public  and  will 
bring  us  closer  to  a  defense  policy  in- 
sofar as  it  relates  to  SDI  that  will  en- 
hance our  defense  and  security  rather 
than  the  opposite. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  like 
to  be  heard  at  this  juncture,  I  will 
yield  the  floor  for  that  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  response 
and  describe  the  committee  position 
which  has  not  yet  been  described 
which  will  take  approximately  3  or  5 
minutes  because  we  are  now  talking 
about  amending  the  committee  posi- 
tion and  yet  the  conversation  is  really 
about  amending  the  President's  pro- 
gram, and  they  are  two  different 
things. 

The  committee  has  a  different  set  of 
assumptions,  a  different  set  of  prior- 
ities. The  committee  has  a  different 
number  and,  in  fact,  the  committee 
has  a  different  concept. 

I  think  for  the  debate  to  proceed  in 
an  orderly  way  we  should  at  least  have 
a  brief  foundation  laid  about  the  com- 
mittee position  on  SDI.  So  I  would 
leave  it  up  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  defer  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  it  very  brief  and  cut  my  remarks 
short.  But  I  think  it  would  be  useful  at 
this  point  for  the  concept  which  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  approved 
for  the  balanced  technology  initiative 
to  be  laid  out  at  least  in  overall,  broad 
form  and  we  can  get  into  details  later. 

First  and  foremost,  the  SDI  pro- 
gram—and I  must  say  again  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  but  I  do  agree 
with  much  of  his  critique  of  the 
present  description  of  the  program. 
The  SDI  program  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  be  brought  down  to 
Earth  and  focused  on  the  pursuit  of 
those   technologies   which   offer   the 


best  hope  for  enhancing  the  United 
States  and  our  allies'  strategic  deter- 
rence. 

Second,  the  funding  for  the  SDI 
would  still  be  allowed  to  grow,  we  pro- 
pose in  the  range  of  20  to  30  percent  a 
year,  a  rate  which  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown,  one  of  our 
foremost  experts  in  technology,  has 
said  is  more  than  adequate  to  tackle 
technological  challenges  in  this  pro- 
gram while  preserving  our  arms  con- 
trol leverage  in  Geneva. 

The  exact  amount  provided  would 
depend  on  whether  the  Pentagon  es- 
tablishes a  credible  architecture  for 
this  program.  I  want  to  speak  at  some 
length  later  in  the  debate,  not  now, 
about  the  lack  of  an  architecture  be- 
cause the  lack  of  architecture  is  the 
word  they  use  to  describe  the  overall 
plan  for  the  program. 

We  have  been  asking  for  it  now  for 
2V4  to  3  years.  We  do  not  have  it  yet. 
And  I  saw  the  other  day  where  a  study 
came  out  with  the  description  of  how 
much  the  SDI  program  was  going  to 
cost  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
rebuttal  was  how  do  they  know  how 
much  it  is  going  to  cost  because  they 
do  not  know  what  the  program  is? 
That  is  exactly  right.  No  one  else 
knows  what  the  program  is  because 
the  Department  of  Defense  does  not 
have  the  architecture.  If  you  do  not 
have  maybe  four  different  optional  ar- 
chitectures, you  cannot  price  the  pro- 
gram out. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  a  catch-22. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  reason  they  do  not 
have  the  architecture  is  that  the  ele- 
ments that  it  would  take  to  make  it 
work  have  not  yet  been  invented.  For 
example,  one  of  the  chief  things  they 
have,  and  I  was  out  at  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  Labs  last  month,  is  a  device 
called  the  free  electron  laser  which 
they  hope  will  be  able  to  get  enough 
energy  with  as  little  divergence  or  that 
is  brought  together  in  a  beam  that  can 
destroy  missiles.  They  are  talking 
about  this  order  of  magnitude  about 
having  something  like  200  megawatt 
power  stations.  You  know  these  big 
ones  like  Three  Mile  Island  are  about 
1,000  megawatts.  They  are  talking 
about  something  a  little  smaller  than 
Three  Mile  Island  and  having  some- 
thing like  20  to  30  of  those  depending 
upon  how  much  divergence  they  can 
have  in  this  beam,  but  they  have  not 
gotten  the  free  electron  laser  to  work, 
they  have  not  invented  the  power  sta- 
tion and  sure  do  not  have  a  way  to  get 
a  200-megawatt  power  station  up  in 
space. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  cannot  even 
get  a  man  in  space  until  1988  and  we 
hope  we  can  redesign  our  shuttle. 

So  the  reason  they  do  not  have  the 
architecture  is  they  do  not  know  that 


these  things  will  work.  Maybe  they 
will  work.  But  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  you  can  figure  out  how  to 
get  these  orbiting  power  stations  at 
200  megawatts— I  mean  how  many 
tons  would  that  be  in  space?  Would 
that  be  5,000  tons?  Or  what  would  it 
be  per  station?  But  in  any  event,  they 
have  not  invented  it  yet  and  the 
chances  of  them  being  able  to  invent  it 
at  an  affordable  cost  are  pretty 
remote,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  the  archi- 
tecture for  the  plan  does  not  require 
that  all  the  technical  parts  be  state  of 
the  art.  It  does  not  require  that  they 
have  invented  all  of  that.  But  at  least 
a  plan  is  what  we  have  been  looking 
for  that  will  say  if  we  can  develop  this, 
this,  and  this,  then  we  can  go  to  this 
basic  plan.  But  they  have  not  given  us 
that  yet  because  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er they  do  not  have  it  or  they  do  not 
want  anybody  to  cost  it  out. 

But,  nevertheless,  it  is  awfully  hard 
to  keep  coming  up  and  asking  for  75 
and  100  percent  increases  in  the  pro- 
gram that  is  already  in  the  multibil- 
lion  dollar  range  when  you  do  not 
have  a  plan,  not  only  do  not  have  a 
plan,  but  you  do  not  have  plan  1,  or  an 
option  2,  or  an  option  3  or  option  4,  so 
you  cannot  really  get  your  hands  on 
this  thing.  It  is  just  an  amorphous 
amount  of  tremendous  expenditures  in 
a  research  area. 

I  am  convinced  some  of  the  research 
areas  are  going  to  be  very  worthwhile, 
and  they  are  going  to  really  pay  off, 
maybe  not  in  the  kind  of  technology 
that  would  even  apply  to  ballistic  mis- 
siles, maybe  in  some  other  form  of 
technology,  but  the  problem  is  we  are 
being  asked  to  fund  in  major  amounts 
a  program  that  does  not  have  a  plan, 
an  architecture  and  the  amounts  re- 
quired for  this  funding  are  beginning 
to  have  serious  impact  on  what  some 
might  not  find  as  exciting  research, 
but  which  is  very  important  research 
into  making  up  for  a  considerable 
number  of  deficiencies  we  have  in  the 
nonnuclear  area. 
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And  that  is  where  I  think  our  great- 
est danger  lies  in  terms  of  Soviet  con- 
frontation. 

Let  me  go  ahead  and  complete  this 
brief  outline  on  where  the  committee 
came  down  on  this.  I  might  say,  I  am 
not  portraying  this  as  a  unanimous 
committee  position.  There  was  a  lot  of 
discussion.  We  had  several  different 
votes.  And  most  of  the  votes  were  de- 
cided by  only  one  vote,  so  this  was  a 
small  majority  on  the  committee  and 
we  are  going  to  hear  other  views  from 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
would  have  different  views  as  we  go 
forward. 

On  the  committee  position,  though, 
I  have  enumerated  the  first  two  prem- 


ises. The  third  premise  is  the  re- 
sources that  would  be  freed  up  by 
abandoning  the  more  grandiose  and 
unrealistic  SDI  objectives  should  be 
redirected  to  advanced  technology 
projects  which  have  been  underfund- 
ed, especially  in  conventional  defense 
application. 

And  to  give  some  examples  of  what  I 
mean  by  "exotic"  approaches,  that 
means  approaches  to  killing  tanks  and 
downing  attack  aircraft,  the  hyperve- 
locity  missiles  for  groimd  combat  use, 
the  defenses  against  antiship  missiles, 
"smart"  mines,  for  both  land  and 
naval  warfare,  lightweight  air-trans- 
portable vehicles  with  antiarmor  capa- 
bilities for  use  in  remote  areas,  where 
we  can  deploy  our  forces  in  remote 
areas  in  a  brief  period  of  time  and  still 
have  some  chance  to  survive  against 
armor,  improved  conventional  antisub- 
marine warfare  munitions,  and 
"smart"  standoff  munitions  for  air- 
craft delivery  outside  lethal  air  de- 
fense ranges.  This  is  not  an  exclusive 
list  of  technologies  that  we  are  direct- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  under- 
take, but  this  is  a  representative  list  of 
those  that  we  think  are  very,  very  im- 
portant. 

The  goal  of  this  conventional  de- 
fense technology  enhancement  pro- 
gram would  be  twofold:  First,  to  use 
our  technological  advantage  to  com- 
pensate for  our  quantitative  deficien- 
cies in  major  weapons  systems 
through  increased  performance  levels 
of  subsystems  and  munitions,  and, 
second,  to  exploit  our  technological 
prowess  to  reduce  unit  costs,  thereby 
allowing  us  to  compete  better  in  terms 
of  quantity. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  get  to  the 
stage  where  we  understand  that  tech- 
nology, whether  it  is  technology  in  the 
strategic  area  or  whether  it  is  in  the 
conventional  area,  it  cannot  simply  be 
used  just  to  get  the  most  sophisticated 
weapons  systems,  we  also  have  to  have 
the  technology  utilized  to  have  sys- 
tems that  are  avoidable,  systems  that 
can  be  maintained,  and  systems  that 
can  be  bought  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  able  to  be  competitive.  "The  use  of 
those  are  important  uses  of  technolo- 
gy. People  debate  sometimes  whether 
we  need  technology  or  do  not  need 
technology,  whether  we  are  going  too 
much  with  technology. 

It  would  be  my  view  that  is  not  the 
proper  question.  The  proper  question 
is  how  technology  is  going  to  be  uti- 
lized. And  it  cannot  be  utilized  in  a 
prudent  way  if  we  simply  go  for  the 
most  sophisticated  systems.  That  is 
not  always  the  best  way  to  use  tech- 
nology. 

This  effort  should  be  paralleled  by  a 
new  and  much  more  innovative  ap- 
proach to  conventional  arms  control. 
This  is  not  part  of  our  committee  bill, 
but  it  is  my  view  of  why  it  is  so  impor- 
tant that  we  have  some  real  break- 
throughs in  conventional  technology. 


We  all  know  that  even  with  the  13- 
year-old  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
duction talks,  known  as  MBFR,  in 
Vienna,  that  those  talks  have  grown 
stale  and  are  increasingly  irrelevant  to 
real  military  concerns  in  Europe. 
Rather  than  concentrating  on  modest 
manpower  reductions— and  in  those 
talks,  that  is  what  we  are  doing— we 
should  put  our  effort  into  achieving 
deep  cuts  in  Soviet  armor  and  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  warning  time  we 
might  expect  before  the  Soviets  could 
credibly  launch  an  attack.  But  we 
have  little  bargaining  leverage  for 
those  kinds  of  talks— we  have  little 
bargaining  leverage  for  our  overall 
conventional  initiative  in  arms  con- 
trol—because we  are  afraid  to  reduce 
the  forces  we  now  have  in  NATO  sig- 
nificantly, and  we  have  little  else  to 
trade  because  we  are  really  not  setting 
our  mind  in  terms  of  using  our  tech- 
nology to  our  advantage,  both  for  de- 
fense and  for  arms  control  leverage  in 
the  conventional  area. 

In  both  the  strategic  and  the  con- 
ventional arena,  the  pace  and  scope  of 
our  technology  programs  could  be  ad- 
justed were  the  Soviets  to  accept 
meaningful  arms  control  constraints. 

Lastly,  high-tech  spin-offs  from  the 
balanced  technology  initiative  would 
be  used  to  help  make  America  com- 
petitive again. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  alluded 
to  that. 

Other  technological  gains  might  find 
application  in  other  ways,  but  we  have 
got  to  use  our  technology  that  is  devel- 
oped with  the  very  large  expenditures 
we  are  making  in  the  defense  arena, 
we  have  got  to  utilize  that  technology 
to  spinoff  to  commercial  application  so 
our  economy  can  again  become  com- 
petitive and  so  our  research  efforts  in 
defense  can  be  cross-walked  to  our 
commercial  purposes. 

I  do  not  have  any  legislative  pre- 
scription for  that,  but  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  intelligent  man- 
agement by  those  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. I  would  like  to  see  a  sepa- 
rate section  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  would  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  taking  technology 
that  is  not  vital  in  terms  of  secrecy 
and  spinning  that  off  for  maximum 
commercial  application. 

The  bill  reported  by  our  committee 
incorporates  only  a  portion  of  this 
total  concept.  We  cannot,  for  example, 
in  a  committee  bill  or  in  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation, legislate  conventional  arms 
control  initiatives.  It  also  is  not  going 
to  be  easy  to  create  a  structure  for 
spinoffs  into  the  commercial,  arena, 
but  we  have  got  to  start  thinking 
about  it.  These  efforts  are  more  ame- 
nable to  action  by  the  executive 
branch  in  terms  of  initiative  than  to 
legislative  fiat.  This  amendment,  that 
was  passed  and  is  part  of  this  bill,  and 
our  committee  bill  is  only  a  first  step 
in  what  will  have  to  be  a  multiyear  en- 


deavor. It  is  not  a  one-short  deal  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

The  question.  I  guess,  for  this 
Senate  and  for  our  country  is  can  we 
find  the  requisite  enthusiasm  for  a 
modified  strategic  defense  initiative 
that  contains  at  least  some  of  the  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  balanced  tech- 
nology initiative  that  is  in  this  bill.  I 
do  not  know  the  answer  to  that,  be- 
cause everyone  wants  to  come  out.  the 
newspapers,  the  television,  all  of  our 
public  attention  is:  Are  you  for  SDI  or 
are  you  against  SDI?  That  is  not  the 
question  here. 

I  think  most  people  who  have 
thought  about  it  are  for  a  vigorous  re- 
search program.  The  question  is  the 
fimding  level;  the  question  is  the  pur- 
pose to  which  we  apply  that  technolo- 
gy. So  when  someone  asks  that  ques- 
tion, I  think  it  is  a  rather  uninformed 
question. 

I  happen  not  to  be  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  program  that  the  President 
has  given.  I  happen  not  to  believe  that 
that  is  a  realistic  description.  I  happen 
not  to  believe  that  that  is  a  description 
that  can  enjoy  a  strong  bipartisan 
type  support.  I  happen  not  to  believe 
that  that  kind  of  support  can  be  gen- 
erated over  enough  years  to  really 
bring  that  program  into  fruition  or  to 
have  the  kind  of  continuity  needed  for 
arms  control  leverage. 

But  I  am  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  re- 
search program,  not  just  in  the  strate- 
gic arena,  but  also  in  the  conventional 
arena. 

America  must  use  our  technology 
wisely.  We  must  use  our  technology  to 
improve  our  defense  forces.  We  must 
use  our  technology  to  improve  the  ca- 
pability of  the  people  in  the  field  to 
maintain  the  equipment.  We  must  use 
our  technology  in  an  intelligent  way  to 
drive  down  the  per  unit  cost  of  the 
systems  that  are  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  terms  of  costs.  We  have  got 
to  have  affordable  systems.  We  have 
got  to  have  maintainable  systems.  We 
have  got  to  make  up  for  the  quantita- 
tive advantage  that  our  adversaries 
have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  with  a 
smart  and  intelligent  and  consistent 
use  of  technology. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  important, 
before  we  get  into  a  debate  about  the 
funding  level— and  we  are  going  to 
have  a  debate  on  that;  and  it  is  very 
relevant— but  before  we  do  that,  I 
think  we  ought  to  recognize  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
taken  a  major  initiative  and  that  the 
President's  program  has  been  changed 
by  this  bill.  It  has  been  changed  in  a 
major  direction.  It  has  been  changed 
in  amount.  So  we  are  no  longer 
amending  simply  the  President's  pro- 
gram, we  are  amending  the  committee 
biU. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the 
Senate  from  Louisiana  has  recognized 
that.  I  will  not  agree  with  him  on  the 
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funding  level  because  I  do  think  we 
need  a  robust  program.  My  definition 
of  that  is  somewhere  in  the  20-  to  30- 
percent  range.  I  am  not  sure  we  have 
the  precise  amount  correct  in  our  com- 
mittee bill,  but  I  think  going  down  to  3 
percent  at  this  stage  is  not  the  best 
way  to  have  that  development  in  that 
program. 

But  I  do  believe  it  is  very,  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  recognize  that  this 
committee  has  departed  from  last 
year's  bill.  We  have  departed  from  the 
President's  concept.  We  have  a  new 
major  initiative.  It  involves  a  broad 
use  of  American  technology.  It  in- 
volves the  use  of  American  technology 
in  the  defense  arena  across  the  whole 
array  of  threats  that  we  face  and  not 
simply  the  threat  of  ballistic  missiles. 

I  do  not  diminish  the  importance  of 
having  a  way  of  stopping  ballistic  mis- 
siles. I  think  it  is  important  technical- 
ly if  we  are  not  able  to  make  a  break- 
through in  arms  control  and  if  we  are 
not  able  to  make  a  breakthrough  in 
t*ie  way  we  deploy  our  systems  so  they 
are  survivable. 

But  I  do  believe  it  is  a  very  bad  mis- 
take to  focus  so  much  of  our  precious 
dollars  and  so  much  of  our  overall  re- 
sources into  one  limited  part,  albeit  an 
important  part,  of  the  threat.  The 
threat  is  not  simply  ballistic  missiles. 
The  threat  is  not  simply  surviving  an 
attack  in  terms  of  those  missiles.  The 
threat  is  much  broader  than  that. 

The  threat  is  terrorism.  The  threat 
is  the  overall  strength  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  in  Europe.  The  threat  is  the 
threat  to  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  which 
has  the  greatest  deal  of  oil  known  to 
man  and  yet  we  are  7.000  or  8.000 
miles  from  that  area  and  we  have  a 
very  hard  time  even  contemplating 
how  we  would  defend  that  area. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  begin  to 
look  at  a  balanced  kind  of  approach  in 
terms  of  how  we  utilize  our  technolo- 
gy. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  we  are  able  to 
have  this  kind  of  debate  on  policy.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  bringing  up  this  debate.  I  will  not 
agree  with  the  funding  level  of  their 
amendment,  but,  who  knows,  perhaps 
out  of  all  of  this  in  the  next  day  or 
two  we  can  come  to  a  much  broader 
consensus  in  this  body  about  how  we 
should  use  our  technology,  not  simply 
in  the  strategic  arena  but  how  we 
should  use  it  overall. 
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I  hope  we  will  begin  to  stimulate 
some  minds  about  how  we  spin  that 
technology  off  in  the  commerce  arena 
also  because  our  country— let  us  face 
it.  We  are  no  longer  competing  very 
successfully  in  a  broad  area  of  manu- 
facturing in  terms  of  the  world  compe- 
tition. We  simply  have  to  find  ways  to 
use  our  technology  intelligently  in  the 
commerce  arena,  too,  and  so  much  of 


our  overall  Nation's  effort  is  going 
into  the  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment which  I  think  is  necessary,  but 
we  have  to  find  a  way  to  crosswalk 
that  defense  research  into  the  com- 
iTi6rc6  &r6ii& 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
take  seriously,  by  the  way.  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  that  he  is  going  to 
spin  this  SDI  technology  over  to  the 
Soviet  Union  when  it  is  developed? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  keep  saying  that  the 
President  must  know  something  about 
that  transfer  that  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
keep  having  great  skepticism  about 
the  description.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  can  spinoff  a  part  of  a  technology 
which  would  be  designed  against  de- 
fensive ballistic  missiles  or  give  that, 
or  share  or  sell  that  to  the  Soviet 
Union  because  that  technology  is 
going  to  involve  not  simply  shooting 
down  missiles.  It  is  going  to  involve 
sensors,  it  is  going  to  involve  commu- 
nications, it  is  going  to  involve  intelli- 
gence, and  it  is  going  to  involve  the 
most  sophisticated  softwear  that  man- 
kind has  ever  known.  It  is  going  to  in- 
volve all  sorts  of  military  applications 
that  will  apply  not  simply  to  shooting 
down  missiles  but  defending  against 
tanks  and  defending  against  terrorism. 

We  would  have  to  have  a  major 
breakthrough  in  political  relationships 
before  I  think  that  would  even  be  on 
the  horizon  of  reality,  and,  frankly, 
when  the  President  makes  that  kind 
of  statement— I  know  he  is  doing  it 
sincerely— I  wonder  who  is  advising 
him.  I  wonder  where  he  is  getting  that 
kind  of  advice  about  being  able  to  turn 
this  technology  over  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  wonder  what  other  kind  of 
advice  he  is  getting,  and  who  his  advis- 
ers are  in  this  very  important  arena.  I 
take  him  seriously.  I  think  he  is  sin- 
cere. But  I  am  very  puzzled  by  it,  and  I 
must  say  I  am  perplexed  by  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator  also 
saying  he  would  have  to  have  a  break- 
through in  human  nature  as  well 
before  that  could  be  done? 

Mr.  NUNN.  You  would  have  to  have 
a  breakthrough  and  a  massive  change 
in  human  nature,  the  biggest  change 
in  human  nature  we  would  have  ever 
had.  I  am  not  sure  we  want  to  share 
all  of  this  technology  even  with  our 
closest  friends,  let  along  our  prime  ad- 
versary. 

Mr.  EVANS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

We  are  in  debt  as  usual  to  the  long- 
range  thinking  and  the  excellent  anal- 
ysis of  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
agree  that  the  committee  has  taken  a 
long  and  important  step  toward  the 
needed  focus,  a  refocus  on  the  pro- 
gram. Before  getting  into  my  remarks. 


I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments on  this  brief  explanation  of  the 
committee's  view  as  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration's view  of  this  subject. 

In  a  former  life  I  had  some  opportu- 
nity to  spend  time  in  engineering,  and 
dealt  primarily  with  architects.  I  think 
the  term  of  art  to  develop  an  architec- 
ture is  very  well  taken.  That  is  precise- 
ly what  is  needed  now.  Architects, 
before  they  get  even  to  the  initial 
plans  much  less  the  detailed  plans  and 
specifications  of  any  project,  are  in- 
volved in  sketches,  concepts,  in  ideas, 
in  understanding  of  materials,  and  all 
the  individual  elements  that  are  neces- 
sary to  know  before  they  can  develop 
an  architecture,  and  before  they  can 
get  even  to  the  point  where  detailed 
plans  and  specifications  may  be  laid 
out. 

I  think  that  is  precisely  where  we 
are  in  SDI  today.  There  is  no  better 
reason  for  us  to  take  this  year,  with 
still  a  modest  increase  to  develop  our 
ideas,  and  to  understand  how  close  we 
are.  I  am  not  sure  at  this  point  how 
close  we  really  are  to  being  able  to  set 
forth  an  architecture  for  the  future  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  and  its 
research. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  commit- 
tee and  with  the  observation  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  we  need  to 
free  up  those  resources  for  conven- 
tional research.  I  would  only  say  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  agree,  would  free  up 
even  more  resources  potentially  for 
that  purpose  or  for  other  needed  pur- 
poses in  our  military  budget  which  will 
be  squeezed.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  it.  it  will  be 
squeezed  this  year. 

Finally,  the  concept  of  high-technol- 
ogy spinoffs  from  the  military  to  the 
civilian  may  well  be  in  the  process  of 
being  reversed.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  National  Competitiveness 
just  last  year  pointed  out  that  we  are 
getting  to  the  point  where  in  more  and 
more  cases  it  is  the  research  being 
done  at  the  civilian  or  private  level 
that  is  leading  to  spinoffs  which  then 
can  turn  out  to  be  valuable  and  are 
being  utilized  by  our  military. 

So  it  is  not  a  one-way  street.  We  may 
find  in  fact  that  under  current  circum- 
stances we  will  tilt  even  more  toward 
the  spinoffs  from  civilian  research 
back  into  useful  military  uses. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  begin  by  talk- 
ing, talking  about  the  strategic  policy 
debate  in  this  country  today  is  colored 
principally  by  events  which  took  place 
during  2  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1983. 
First  was  the  President's  SDI  speech, 
in  which  he  set  forth  his  vision  of  a 
world  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  nucle- 
ar war,  a  vision  which  all  of  us  would 
join  in.  Second  was  the  release  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  report.  Now, 
more  than  3  years  later,  at  a  time 
when  we  should  be  building  a  consen- 
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sus  on  strategic  policy,  we  are  becom- 
ing balkanized. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  the 
Scowcroft  recommendations  and  SDI 
are  meant  to  fulfill  similar  objectives: 
making  our  land-based  deterrent  less 
vulnerable.  While  the  recommenda- 
tions set  forth  in  1983  are  not  neces- 
sarily contradictory,  the  programs 
which  have  evolved  are  in  competition. 

In  part,  the  problem  is  a  definitional 
one.  How  big  should  Midgetman  be? 
What  are  our  goals  for  SDI?  In  part, 
the  problem  is  one  of  less  than  fully 
thought  through  policy.  Can  we  en- 
hance stability  by  adding  a  defensive 
overlay,  or  are  we  just  adding  fuel  to 
arms  race  fires?  Does  it  make  sense  to 
put  our  newest,  most  accurate,  most 
threatening  missiles  in  extremely  vul- 
nerable silos?  Regardless  of  the  an- 
swers to  these  and  related  questions, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  high  time 
we  turn  our  attention  to  generating  a 
genuine  consensus  in  strategic  policy. 
In  no  other  area  is  it  as  important 
that  the  United  States  speak  as  a  good 
chorus  sings,  in  step  and  in  tune.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  neither  at  this 
point. 

While  it  is  ultimately  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  to  develop  a  co- 
herent strategic  policy,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility  to  take  a  bi- 
partisan approach  to  generating  the 
consensus  necessary  to  successfully 
implement  that  policy.  I  believe  in  the 
past  there  have  been  failures  on  each 
side.  In  fact,  the  rift  between  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  over  strate- 
gic policy  seems  to  be  getting  worse.  In 
recent  months  it  seems  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  have  had  a 
worse  relationship  than  Winston 
Churchill  and  Lady  Astor. 

The  principal  manner  in  which  Con- 
gress is  able  to  influence  strategic 
policy  is  through  its  control  over  fund- 
ing of  major  strategic  programs.  It  is 
because  I  am  concerned  about  where 
we  are  headed  with  SDI  that  I  am 
seeking  to  hold  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  SDI  budget  to  a  reasonable  level. 
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In  a  large-scale  research  program  of 
this  type,  the  program  manager  has 
two  basic  choices  when  faced  with  a 
spending  cut:  Reduce  the  scope  of  the 
program,  or  stretch  it  out.  General 
Abrahamson  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  is  determined  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development  decision  in  the  early 
1992-93  timeframe.  As  a  result  of  con- 
gressional action  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  program  to  merely  as- 
tronomical levels  last  year,  the  general 
has  made  what  he  terms  disappointing 
and  premature  decisions  to  deempha- 
size  certain  technologies  which  prelim- 
inary research  has  identified  as  pre- 
senting greater  technical  challenges 
than  other,  more  promising  technol- 
ogies. It  troubles  me  greatly  that  deci- 


sions to  eliminate  concepts  are  being 
made  at  this  very  early  stage  of  the  re- 
search program,  particularly  when  the 
performance  of  the  favored  technol- 
ogies must  be  improved  by  several 
orders  of  magnitude  to  be  even  mar- 
ginally useful. 

The  most  careful  proponents  of  SDI 
characterize  it  as  a  broad-based  re- 
search program,  carried  out  within  the 
limits  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  aimed  at  de- 
veloping effective,  survivable,  and 
cost-effective  defensive  systems.  Such 
a  program  is  warranted,  they  claim, 
both  because  Soviet  efforts  in  the 
BMD  area  present  a  risk  of  breakout 
or  creepout  from  ABM  Treaty  limits 
and  that  it  is  immoral  and  uncivilized 
to  make  peace  dependent  on  continued 
subjection  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  to  the  risk 
of  annihilation;  vulnerable  to  super- 
power irrationality. 

On  a  more  detailed  and  esoteric 
plane,  the  more  sophisticated  propo- 
nents point  out  that  growing  numbers 
of  increasingly  accurate  Soviet  war- 
heads place  United  States  land-based 
ICBM's  at  considerable  risk.  A  multi- 
layered  defense  system  could,  they 
argue,  at  the  very  least  complicate 
Soviet  targeting  strategy  while  provid- 
ing some  residual  protection  to  United 
States  population  centers.  We  are  told 
that  our  research  effort  should  pro- 
ceed at  a  technology  limited  pace  be- 
cause a  world  in  which  the  Soviets  pos- 
sess both  a  first-strike  capability  and 
an  effective  nationwide  defense  system 
would  be  a  world  of  even  greater  insta- 
bility in  the  superpower  relationship. 
If,  on  top  of  that,  the  Soviets  devel- 
oped the  means  to  monitor  and  de- 
stroy our  ballistic  missile  submarines, 
we  would  have  no  choice  but  to  acceed 
to  Soviet  demands. 

I  do  not  deny,  and  I  am  confident 
my  colleague  from  Louisiana  does  not 
deny,  there  are  reasons  to  conduct  a 
robust  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Re- 
search Program.  The  letter  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  chairman 
and  ranking  member  I  initiated  with 
Senator  Johnston  and  with  Senators 
Chafee,  Chiles,  Mathias,  and  Prox- 
MiRE— and  which  is  supported  by  at 
least  42  of  our  colleagues— states: 

We  support  a  vigorous  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  Research  Program  which  conducts 
research  into  innovative  technologies.  Such 
a  program  is  necessary  to  hedge  against 
Soviet  breakout  from  the  ABM  Treaty,  to 
protect  the  U.S.  from  technological  surpris- 
es, and  to  maintain  an  array  of  strategic  op- 
tions including  strategic  defense. 

But  we  will  be  unable  to  conduct  a 
responsible,  realistic  program  in  stra- 
tegic defense  research  if  our  efforts 
are  animated  by  either  dreams  or 
nightmares— or  both.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  we  are  spending  lots  of 
money  in  many  other  areas  to  accom- 
plish many  of  the  same  objectives  we 
are  pursuing  with  SDI.  We  either  have 
begun  to  deploy,  or  will  soon  deploy. 


several  systems  to  mitigate  the  threat 
of  Soviet  breakout.  Fifty  new  MX  mis- 
siles will  add,  net,  350  new,  highly  ac- 
curate warheads  to  our  strategic  arse- 
nal. We  are  in  the  process  of  deploying 
100  Bl-B  penetrating  bombers  which 
published  accounts  indicate  have  one- 
hundredth  the  radar  cross-section  of 
our  B-52's.  We  plan,  within  the  next  6 
to  10  years,  to  deploy  the  advanced 
technology  bomber  and  the  advanced 
cruise  missile,  each  of  which  is  expect- 
ed to  be  nearly  invisible  to  current  and 
next  generation  radar.  We  have  dou- 
bled the  funding  for  the  Advanced 
Strategic  Missile  Systems  Program 
which  is  developing  decoys,  advanced 
radar  chaff,  maneuverable  reentry  ve- 
hicles, and  other  penetration  aids,  as 
well  as  technologies  such  as  the  Earth 
penetrating  warhead  as  a  counter- 
measure  to  Soviet  superhardened  silos. 
That  is  a  long  and  impressive  list. 

Second,  while  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  techni- 
cal surprise,  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  there  is  much  chance  of  a 
revolutionary  Soviet  discovery  that 
will  pose  a  national  security  threat. 
According  to  DOD's  annual  report  to 
Congress,  the  United  States  is  at  least 
equal  to  or  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  20  technology  areas  defined  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  having 
greatest  national  security  significance. 
According  to  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment: 

In  terms  of  basic  technological  capabili- 
ties, the  United  States  clearly  remains 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  key  areas  re- 
quired for  advanced  BMD  systems,  includ- 
ing sensors,  signal  processing,  optics,  micro- 
electronics, computers,  and  software.  The 
United  States  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the 
Soviets  in  other  relevant  areas  such  as  di- 
rected energy  weapons  and  power  sources. 

Both  public  and  classified  CIA  as- 
sessments support  these  conclusions. 

Third,  while  we  may  be  uncomfort- 
able in  a  world  in  which  security  rests 
on  the  threat  of  retaliation,  I  submit 
that  it  is  neither  immoral  nor  uncivi- 
lized to  deploy  the  means  to  prevent 
nuclear  war.  If  deterrence  requires  of- 
fensive forces,  so  be  it. 

What  would  be  immoral  and  uncivi- 
lized would  be  to  force  both  superpow- 
ers onto  the  potentially  shifting  sands 
of  a  mismanaged  transition  to  a  de- 
fense dominant  strategic  balance  be- 
cause the  resulting  instabilities  could, 
particularly  in  a  crisis,  be  fatal. 

My  concern  is  that  we  are  proceed- 
ing not  at  a  pace  designed  to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  make  decisions  about 
strategic  defense  in  the  future,  but  at 
a  pace  which  implies  that  the  deci- 
sions have  already  been  made.  Clearly, 
there  is  no  consensus  about  SDI.  The 
vision  of  an  unbrella  protecting  us 
from  strategic  missiles  persists.  Now, 
the  Air  Force  is  weighing  in  with  plans 
for  the  raincoat— the  air  defense  initi- 
ative—to protect  us  against  those  air 
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breathing  systems  against  which  our 
SDI  umbella  would  be  ineffective. 

Yet,  military  systems  must  be  de- 
signed to  fulfill  missions,  not  visions. 
We  need  to  begin  now  to  define  where 
we  expect  to  go  with  SDI.  Are  we  in- 
terested in  developing  a  thin,  point  de- 
fense to  possibly  enhance  deterrence? 
Or  are  we  committed  to  making  an  all- 
out  effort  to  emasculate  nuclear  weap- 
ons? These  two  goals,  which  might 
represent  nearly  opposite  ends  of  a 
spectrum  of  strategic  defense  possibili- 
ties, would  probably  not  be  served  best 
by  programs  of  the  same  size,  direc- 
tion, or  pace. 

For  example,  a  program  aimed  at 
pursuing  the  vision  of  an  impenetrable 
shield  would  have  to  be  broad  In  scope. 
Because  such  a  goal  could  be  realized, 
If  ever,  only  in  the  distant  future,  our 
approach  to  funding  such  a  program 
should  be  consistent  with  the  need  to 
ensure  that  more  time-urgent  and  re- 
alistic programs  are  not  compromised. 
Moreover,  because  the  success  of  such 
a  program  would  depend  entirely  on 
whether  appropriate  technologies 
could  be  developed,  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  set  arbitrary  deadlines  or  to 
proceed  at  a  pace  inconsistent  with 
doing  high  quality  research.  Alterna- 
tively, if  our  goal  is  to  identify  tech- 
nologies for  some  form  of  terminal  de- 
fense only,  it  is  not  clear  that  it  makes 
sense  to  expend  huge  sums  in  an  accel- 
erated effort  to  assess  exotic  space  and 
ground-based  directed  energy  weap- 
ons. 

Prom  my  perspective,  it  seems  that 
part  of  the  problem  is  that  we  are  pur- 
suing each  of  these  goals  at  the  same 
time.  While  the  goals  I  have  identified 
are  not  necessarily  incompatible,  pur- 
suing them  concurrently,  rather  than 
consecutively,  will  inevitably  lead  to 
confusion  and  inefficient  resource  allo- 
cation. While  we,  in  this  country,  are 
enamored  with  the  possibility  of  revo- 
lutionary discoveries,  history  suggests 
that  an  evolutionary  path  is  the  most 
stable  one. 

If  we  are  able  to  develop  relatively 
low-cost  nonnuclear  intercept  missiles 
along  with  related  ground-based  and 
airborne  radars  and  sensors,  we  might 
then  be  in  a  position  where  serious  dis- 
cussion of  active  terminal  defense 
would  be  appropriate.  Some  of  the 
technologies  of  such  a  system  would 
no  doubt  be  applicable  to  development 
of  an  effective  antitactical  ballistic 
missile  for  use  by  ourselves  and  our 
allies.  As  long  as  we  took  care  to  main- 
tain a  clear  distinction  between 
ATBM's  and  ABM's,  we  would  avoid 
ABM  treaty  compliance  problems  and 
help  deal  with  a  real  current  threat. 
This  is  just  one  possibility.  Whatever 
course  we  pursue  should  take  into  ac- 
count not  just  the  prospects  for  the 
development  of  technologies  for  active 
defense,  but  how  all  our  strategic  pro- 
grams fit  together. 


It  is  also  important  for  us  to  remem- 
ber a  little  of  our  recent  defense  histo- 
ry, recall  our  recent  trip  down  the 
strategic  defense  path.  About  a  decade 
ago,  we  dismantled  the  Safeguard 
system  which  we  built  to  help  protect 
some  of  our  ICBM  silos.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  found  that  when  the  Soviets 
adopted  MIRV  technology  as  a  coun- 
termeasure  to  our  defenses— the  step 
we  took  when  the  Soviets  deployed 
their  system— the  Safeguard  system 
proved  essentially  worthless. 

In  fact,  the  history  of  the  arms  race 
suggests  that  there  is  still  validity  to 
the  theory  that  limitations  on  defense 
are  a  necessary  precondition  to  obtain- 
ing limits  on  offensive  forces.  Meas- 
ures inevitably  beget  countermeasures. 
We  responded  to  Soviet  defenses  by 
developing  MIRV  technology.  We  re- 
sponded to  Soviet  air  defenses  by  de- 
veloping cruise  missiles  and  low  obser- 
vables  technology.  The  Soviets  are  not 
going  to  sit  idly  by  and  allow  us  to  de- 
velop high-technology  defenses  with- 
out making  an  effort  to  counteract  our 
advances.  And  we  must  remember  that 
they  will  begin  to  respond  now,  not 
after  we  have  deployed  our  system. 
These  new  offensive  systems,  with 
countermeasures  built  in,  will  inevita- 
bly be  more  expensive  than  current 
systems  and  present  a  larger  obstacle 
to  arms  control  in  the  future. 

Our  recent  experience  with  defense 
and  the  relative  stability  of  the  cur- 
rent strategic  balance  point  to  taking  a 
cautious  approach  to  ballistic  missile 
defense  research.  Yet  we  are  acting  as 
if  we  are  facing  the  sort  of  national 
emergency  which  justified  the  Man- 
hattan project  in  our  approach  to 
funding  SDI.  My  purpose  is  to  have  us 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  where  we  have 
been  and  to  define  more  clearly  where 
we  want  to  go  before  we  flood  this  pro- 
gram with  money.  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  impact  of  an  acceler- 
ated SDI  effort  on  our  ability  to  con- 
duct responsible  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense research.  And  the  impact  there 
will  have  repercussions  for  our  re- 
search efforts  in  other  defense  and 
non-defense  areas  as  well. 

For  fiscal  year  1987,  Congress  is 
being  asked  to  spend  as  much  on  SDI 
as  we  have  spent  for  the  last  3  years.  I 
can  conceive  of  no  reasonable  justifi- 
cation for  such  an  increase.  While  the 
proponent  of  an  accelerated  program 
might  point  to  the  Apollo  program  or 
the  Manhattan  project  as  precedents 
for  adding  $2.4  billion  to  the  SDI 
budget,  I  point  out  that  there  is  noth- 
ing close  to  the  degree  of  consensus  on 
SDI  that  we  had  for  those  two  pro- 
grams of  national  priority. 

I  am  very  much  aware,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  pointed  out,  that 
the  committee  itself  did  not  buy  that 
request  but  trimmed  it  rather  substan- 
tially. It  is  only  after  we  have  clearly 
decided  the  objective  that  we  can 
expect  to  generate  the  sort  of  consen- 


sus necessary  to  sustain  an  effort  of 
this  magnitude. 

Already  the  SDI  effort  is  expensive, 
both  in  absolute  terms  and  in  terms  of 
opportunity  cost.  As  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  noted  in  their  report 
on  this  bill,  "(r)esearch  and  develop- 
ment on  basic  new  technology  and  on 
technology  for  conventional  warfare 
has  suffered  greatly  in  recent  years:  In 
1981,  over  16  percent  of  RDT&E  funds 
were  invested  in  the  defense  technolo- 
gy base,  but,  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  request,  only  8.7  percent  was 
allocated  to  the  technology  base.  In 
real  terms,  the  technology  base  fund- 
ing has  declined  every  year  since  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  sharpest  decrease  coin- 
cides precisely  with  the  buildup  of  the 
SDI  program.  Indeed,  the  funding 
level  proposed  for  SDI  next  year  will 
be  larger  than  the  entire  research  and 
development  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army." 

It  concerns  me  greatly  that  we  are 
headed  down  a  path  in  which  we  will 
be  spending  an  ever-increasing  share 
of  our  defense  budget  for  systems  that 
are  the  least  likely  to  be  used.  Clearly, 
we  must  maintain  an  effective  deter- 
rent, but  I  don't  believe  our  current 
course  is  fiscally  prudent.  Along  with 
our  significant  effort  in  SDI,  we  are 
actively  modernizing  all  three  legs  of 
our  strategic  triad.  As  a  result,  our 
conventional  forces  suffer.  Today  or 
tomorrow,  we  will  have  a  spirited 
debate  about  whether  we  should  take 
what  I  believe  is  a  responsible  step  to 
build  some  new  ports  to  disperse  our 
growing  fleet.  And  I  look  forward  to 
that  debate  because  homeporting  is  an 
important  issue  that  requires  our  at- 
tention. But  I  am  concerned  that  in 
the  national  security  area  particularly, 
we  spend  too  much  time  looking  at  the 
trees  and  not  enough  time  looking  at 
the  forest.  We  need  to  spend  less  time 
debatng  specific  programs  like  home- 
porting,  and  more  time  debating  our 
overall  national  strategy. 

We  continue  to  decry  the  conven- 
tional force  imbalance  in  Europe,  and 
we  are  pursuing  negotiations  aimed  at 
rectifying  that  very  serious  problem. 
But  it  is  clear  that  there  are  gaps  in 
the  logic  of  our  strategy  to  achieve  an 
overall  more  stable  military  balance. 
On  one  hand,  we  argue  that  we  must 
build  up  our  offensive  nuclear  forces  if 
we  are  going  to  achieve  an  agreement 
limiting  or  reducing  them.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  we  are  allowing  the  conven- 
tional force  balance— which  must  be 
viewed  as  establishing  the  nuclear 
threshold— to  deteriorate  to  our  detri- 
ment. So,  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
build  up  to  build  down  for  nuclear 
weapons  and  build  down  and  negotiate 
for  conventional  weapons.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  either  approach  is 
wholly  appropriate. 

We  are,  to  be  sure,  attempting  to 
make  up  for  quantitative  inferiority 


with  qualitative  superiority.  But,  as  an 
adversary,  Lenin,  said:  "Quantity  has  a 
quality  all  its  own."  I  tend  to  think 
that  our  guiding  priciple  should  be: 
"(Q)uality  is  superior  to  Quantity,  par- 
ticularly when  purchased  in  large 
numbers."  If  we  are  serious  about  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  convention- 
al systems,  as  we  must  be,  we  must  al- 
locate resources  specifically  for  that 
purpose.  While  I  do  not  believe  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  went  far 
enough  in  reducing  the  rate  of  growth 
for  SDI  funding,  I  am  pleased  that 
they  took  the  initiative  to  provide 
funding  for  a  so-called  "balanced  tech- 
nology initiative"  to  focus  funding  on 
conventional  weapons  research. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  amendment  we 
now  have  in  front  of  this  body  is 
adopted,  there  could  be  even  more 
money  for  that  important  purpose. 

This  does  not  mean  that  SDI  fund- 
ing cannot  enjoy  some  priority.  While 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  short- 
change conventional  weapons  R&D 
programs  to  benefit  SDI.  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  allow  SDI  some  growth  so 
that  we  do  not  dilute  its  diplomatic 
value.  With  the  budget  we  are  propos- 
ing for  SDI.  we  allow  the  program  to 
grow  at  a  somewhat  faster  rate  than 
the  rate  of  increase  in  Department  of 
Defense  R&D  generally.  Where  SDI 
accounted  for  roughly  8.5  percent  of 
total  DOD  funding  last  year,  our 
budget  would  account  for  more  than  9 
percent  of  DOD  R&D  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

Of  course  the  opportunity  costs  of 
SDI  must  be  assessed,  not  just  from 
the  perspective  of  its  impact  on  con- 
ventional weapons  programs,  but  from 
the  perspective  of  its  impact  on  our 
national  research  strategy  as  we  head 
into  the  21st  century.  Is  pursuing  stra- 
tegic defense  aggressively  consistent 
with  our  desires  to  maintain  a  leader- 
ship role  in  space  exploration?  Is  it 
consistent  with  our  need  to  become 
more  competitive  in  commercial  mar- 
kets or  to  find  technical  solutions  to 
our  energy  vulnerability  problems? 

We  in  Congress  are  likely  to  be 
asked  to  make  some  important  deci- 
sions in  the  near  future  about  Federal 
research  spending  that  will  have  dra- 
matic implications  for  our  future  role 
in  the  world.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Space  recently  reported  to  the 
President  its  recommendations  for, 
among  other  things,  building  a 
manned  lunar  outpost  by  2004.  This  is 
to  be  made  possible  by  our  agreement 
to  fund  a  space  station  to  be  built  by 
1995.  Such  a  program  would  require 
an  estimated  $15  billion  NASA  budget 
by  1995  and  a  $25  billion  budget  by 
the  year  2000. 

D  1500 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  told  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Industrial 
Competitiveness  that: 


(T)he  United  States  is  losing  its  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets.  We  are  still  the 
world's  strongest  economy.  However,  the 
question  we  must  answer  is  where  we  will  be 
tomorrow,  not  just  where  we  stand  today. 

I  submit  that  we  will  not  remain  the 
world's  strongest  economy  unless  we 
begin  to  devote  a  larger  share  of  our 
Federal  research  dollars  to  commer- 
cially relevant  research.  Just  as  is  the 
case  with  conventional  weapons, 
hoping  for  commercial  spinoffs  is  not 
good  enough.  First,  any  dramatic  new 
breakthroughs  will  be  highly  classi- 
fied. I  do  not  think  we  would  share 
them  with  either  the  Soviets  or  with 
our  industrial  firms. 

Second,  it  is  more  likely  these  days 
that  SDI  will  benefit  from  commercial 
spinoffs  than  vice  versa.  The  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Industrial  Com- 
petitiveness states: 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II.  fed- 
erally funded  RdcD  projects  were  Important 
catalysts  to  commercial  Industries  such  as 
aircraft  and  electronics.  Today,  the  roles 
have  been  reversed  in  many  technologies. 
Industry  is  the  principal  initiator  of  techno- 
logical advances— such  as  state-of-the-art 
very  large-scale  integration  electronics— and 
Government  is  a  net  user. 

We  should  take  the  Commission's 
overall  conclusion  to  heart: 

In  order  to  make  technology  a  continuing 
competitive  advantage  for  the  United 
States,  we  need  to  *  *  *  create  a  solid  foun- 
dation of  science  and  technology  that  Is  rel- 
evant to  commercial  uses  *  *  •  (and)  apply 
advances,  in  knowledge  to  commercial  prod- 
ucts and  processes 

We  have  serious  competitive  prob- 
lems now  and  it  makes  little  sense  to 
attempt  to  justify  spending  $3.  $4.  $5. 
or  $10  billion  a  year  in  research  on  an 
unfocused,  poorly  defined  program  on 
the  grounds  we  may  get  some  deriva- 
tive commercial  benefits  20  years  from 
now. 

In  fact,  I  believe  we  gain  some  dra- 
matic national  security  benefits  from 
research  directed  not  at  developing 
new  weapons  systems  but  toward  de- 
veloping energy  self-sufficiency. 
Today,  it  seems  our  most  dramatic  po- 
tential national  security  threat  is 
having  our  oil  supply  line  severed.  We 
would  do  well  to  heed  the  advice  given 
by  Jim  Schlessinger  last  year  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  subject  of  strategic 
policy.  He  stated  that  we  would  likely 
derive  more  strategic  benefits  from  re- 
search directed  at  rendering  oil  im- 
ports obsolete  than  from  research  di- 
rected at  making  nuclear  missiles  obso- 
lete. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  do  believe 
there  are  good  reasons  to  conduct  a 
robust  strategic  defense  research  pro- 
gram. But  robust  should  mean  lean 
and  flexible,  not  wasteful  and  myopic. 
We  must  be  wary  about  the  potential- 
ly negative  impact  of  an  uncontrolled 
SDI  on  our  overall  Federal  research 
effort.  We  need  also  be  mindful  of  the 


potential  impacts  of  SDI  on  the  arms 
control  process. 

A  stated  goal  of  the  SDI  program  is 
to  develop  and  deploy  a  defensive 
system  to  protect  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Deploying  such  a  system  would 
be  squarely  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  which  proscribes  na- 
tionwide defenses  or  systems  designed 
to  protect  more  than  the  national  cap- 
ital area  or  a  selected  missile  site.  Al- 
though near-term  research  is  designed 
to  be  treaty  compliant,  even  now 
money  is  being  spent  to  develop  major 
demonstration  projects  which  will 
within  the  next  5  years  pose  signifi- 
cant ABM  Treaty  questions. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  believe 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant arms  control  agreement  cur- 
rently in  force.  While  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  Impose  important  but  limited 
obligations  on  the  superpowers  re- 
stricting their  strategic  modernization 
efforts,  it  is  not  clear  that  offensive 
limits  win  be  negotiable  unless  we 
maintain  limits  on  defense. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  one  important 
limitation  that  we  should  move  away 
from  only  after  we  have  developed  a 
better,  negotiated  framework  for  con- 
trolling strategic  defenses.  But  we 
need  to  abide  by  additional  restrictions 
if  we  expect  to  develop  defense  sys- 
tems that  enhance  stability.  Certainly 
the  Nitze  criteria  should  continue  to 
be  the  guiding  principle  for  our  re- 
search. Our  systems  must  be  surviv- 
able,  feasible,  and  cost-effective  at  the 
margin  if  they  are  truly  going  to  serve 
as  "disincentives  to  attempts  to 
counter  them  with  additional  offen- 
sive forces." 

In  the  near  term,  we  must  guard 
against  an  expansion  of  offensive 
forces,  a  failure  to  achieve  effective 
arms  control,  and  a  resulting  decrease 
in  strategic  stability.  It  is  not  clear 
that  it  makes  sense  to  expect  the  Sovi- 
ets to  embrace  the  United  States  con- 
cept of  reducing  offensive  systems 
while  deploying  nonnuclear  defensive 
systems.  This  would  force  the  Soviets 
to  compete  in  an  area  where  they  have 
a  disadvantage  and  not  compete  in  of- 
fensive forces  where  they  have  open 
production  lines. 

It  is  during  any  transition  toward  a 
defense  dominant  world  that  potential 
instabilities  could  arise.  As  former  Na- 
tional Security  Advisor  Robert  McFar- 
lane  said  in  an  interview  last  yeas: 

There  is  a  relationship  between  reductions 
of  offensive  forces  and  the  integration  of 
defensive  systems  because  of  the  potentially 
destabilizing  effect  of  either  side  achieving 
a  first-strike  capability  through  possession 
of  both.  So  our  policy  must  be  to  first  estab- 
lish agreement  between  ourselves  and  the 
Russians  on  the  value  of  defensive  systems. 
Once  we  have  reached  agreement  on  that, 
we  must  establish  a  path  for  the  integration 
of  these  defensive  systems  into  the  force 
structure  that  will  be  stable. 
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Such  agreement  on  moving  toward 
area  defenses  is  critical  and  will  likely 
be  difficult  to  achieve.  That  is  yet  an- 
other reason  for  proceeding  carefully 
with  SDI.  An  unrestrained  SDI  effort 
will  probably  precipitate  Soviet  offen- 
sive countermeasures  which  will  serve 
as  an  additional  impediment  to  en- 
hanced stability  and  security. 

There  are,  almost  certainly,  diplo- 
matic advantages  from  SDI.  Most 
analyses  of  the  current  talks  indicate 
that  SDI  is  a  subject  of  serious  con- 
cern to  the  Soviets.  To  some  extent, 
the  fact  they  are  concerned  about  it 
means  that  we  are  doing  something 
right.  But  it  is  easy  to  overstate  the 
true  value  of  SDI  in  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations. For  one,  we  will  not— and 
should  not— terminate  the  program. 
The  rationale  for  conducting  BMD  re- 
search that  is  operative  today  will  per- 
sist for  some  time.  Moreover,  the 
President  has  stated  repeatedly  that 
while  he  may  agree  to  certain  deploy- 
ment timetables  and  related  limita- 
tions, he  does  not  view  SDI  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip. 

Furthermore,  a  research  program 
like  SDI  is  not  like  an  MX  missile.  Na- 
tional technical  means  cannot  be  used 
to  ascertain  the  progress  achieved  by  a 
research  program  even  if  the  general 
level  of  effort  is  known.  In  fact,  uncer- 
tainly is  the  most  valuable  aspect  of 
SDI  for  our  negotiators.  That  uncer- 
tainty can  be  leveraged  significantly  if 
we  play  our  cards  right.  But  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  we  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  BMD  leverage.  It 
was  largely  the  leverage  obtained  from 
our  deployed  ABM  system  that  en- 
abled us  to  convince  the  Soviets  to  join 
with  us  in  the  ABM  Treaty.  But  the 
leverage  of  defense  was  used  to  obtain 
an  agreement  on  defense.  It  is  not 
clear  that  we  can  use  it  to  assist  in 
reaching  agreement  on  offensive  sys- 
tems. 

In  short,  SDI  research  is  an  area 
where  we  can  afford  to  move  ahead 
with  more  caution.  Not  only  is  it  not 
clear  that  an  aggressive  research  pro- 
gram is  valuable  from  an  arms  control 
standpoint,  it  is  not  clear  that  such  an 
approach  is  valuable  from  the  stand- 
point of  conducting  responsible  re- 
search. The  program  is  already  funded 
at  a  level  that  will  allow  for  a  robust 
and  vigorous  program.  Our  amend- 
ment would  allow  the  SDI  organiza- 
tion to  spend  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  more  than  $200  million  above 
what  they  will  spend  this  year.  We 
should  provide  for  no  more  than  that 
given  today's  fiscal  and  strategic  reali- 
ties. 

D  1510 

Mr.  President,  before  closing,  let  me 
express  once  again  my  gratitude  for 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  remarkable  efforts  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 


Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]. 

We  are  engaged  in  what  I  believe  is  a 
critical  debate,  an  important  debate, 
the  kind  of  debate  the  Senate  ought  to 
be  involved  in.  Too  often,  we  get 
caught  up  in  the  minor  leagues;  we  are 
in  the  nit-picking  details  of  what 
ought  to  be  management  rather  than 
policy.  But  this  is  the  major  leagues. 
We  are  going  to  make  some  important 
decisions,  and  it  deserves  the  best  in 
the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  the  next  several  days  and  the  most 
conscientious  effort  of  each  Senator  to 
cast  a  reasonable  vote  when  this 
amendment  comes  to  a  vote. 

(Mr.  MATHIAS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
My  remarks  will  be  very  brief,  but  I 
suspect  that  not  many  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  be  sup- 
porting this  amendment,  and  probably 
even  less  will  be  vocal  on  the  floor  in 
support  of  this  amendment,  so  I 
should  like  to  make  known  very  clear- 
ly the  reason  for  my  position. 

I  want  to  echo  the  words  just  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, who  expressed  his  appreciation 
for  the  contributions  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  every  member,  and  I 
see  many  of  them  on  the  floor,  appre- 
ciate the  substantial  contribution  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  in  the  past,  and  par- 
ticularly this  time  in  the  committee. 

I  supported  the  amendment  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  in  the  committee,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  substantial  improvement  over 
the  original  DOD  authorization  bill 
proposal.  But  I  remind  Senators  that 
we  are  talking  about  a  question  of  pri- 
orities—priorities in  the  whole  budget 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  we  do 
this  year,  in  view  of  the  fiscal  con- 
straints, and,  beyond  that,  a  sense  of 
priorities,  at  least  in  the  view  of  this 
Senator,  of  what  we  do  in  the  DOD 
authorization  bill. 

I  am  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee.  I 
know  that  I  express  the  frustration  of 
every  member  of  the  committee,  cer- 
tainly the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  and  others, 
when  I  say  that  it  has  been  a  very  dif- 
ficult year  in  all  cases  we  had  to  un- 
derstand what  were  the  priorities 
when  we  dealt  with  funding  this  year. 

I  supported  so-called  full  funding  of 
SDI  last  year.  That  was  a  minority  po- 
sition on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  But  I 
thought  that  it  was  appropriate  in  the 
context  of  what  was  done  last  year. 


Let  us  talk  about  the  budget  this 
year.  In  this  year  we  have  very  serious 
fiscal  constraints  that  we  must  meet 
under  the  directives  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings.  The  administration, 
notwithstanding  all  the  cuts  that  took 
place  everywhere  in  the  budget, 
sought  a  funding  increase  for  SDI  of 
78  percent— a  78-percent  increase  for 
SDI,  72  percent  after  inflation,  when 
we  were  cutting  almost  everything 
else;  an  increase  from  $3,041  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1987  to  the  requested 
amount  of  $5,415  billion  in  fiscal  1987. 
That,  of  course,  includes  funds  for  the 
Department  of  Energy  programs. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  again  largely 
through  the  contribution  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  was  to  reduce  the 
sum  to  a  28-percent  increase,  increas- 
ing the  $3,014  billion  to  $3,953  billion 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  28  percent  or,  as  I  calculated, 
about  23  percent  after  inflation.  I 
would  argue,  Mr.  President,  that  that 
is  still  too  much. 

I  say  this— and  I  hope  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  will  not  take  exception 
when  I  say  it— but  I  think  the  number 
he  is  advocating  here  is  unlikely  to 
emerge  as  the  number. 

I  think  the  increase  of  28  percent  is 
simply  too  much.  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  includes  $3,708 
billion.  That  is  a  22-percent  increase,  a 
17-percent  increase  after  inflation. 

I  am  supporting  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  that  advocating  this 
lower  number  will  at  least  reduce  to 
some  extent  the  amount  in  the  bill  as 
a  product  of  the  committee's  efforts. 

I  want  to  point  this  out  to  the  mem- 
bership: Since  fiscal  year  1984.  fund- 
ing for  SDI  has  tripled.  In  that  period, 
believe  it  or  not,  the  total  defense 
budget  has  grown  only  about  8  per- 
cent. This,  I  think,  underscores  the  ar- 
gument I  made  earlier,  that  it  is  a 
question,  in  my  view,  of  priorities- 
how  we  ought  to  spend  this  money. 

Senator  Johnston's  amendment 
calls  for  spending  at  the  level  of  $3.24 
billion  this  year.  That  is  a  3-percent 
increase  above  inflation  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  over  this  year's  level. 

I  should  like  to  make  these  two 
points,  in  conclusion:  We  have  spent  a 
lot  of  time  in  cutting  back  a  great 
many  things  in  this  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Some  will  not  remember  this, 
but  many  on  the  floor  will  remember 
that  we  had  a  long  fight  a  month  or  so 
ago  on  military  pensions.  I  took  the 
unpopular  position  that  several  of  us 
took  to  meet  the  budget  goal  we  had 
this  year  on  savings  on  military  pen- 
sions, and  Senators  will  recall  that  we 
rejected  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  who  were 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member    of    the    subcommittee    that 


worked  on  the  military  pension  reform 
bill,  and  made  a  further  reduction  to 
meet  the  fiscal  constraints  imposed 
upon  us  in  last  years  defense  authori- 
zation legislation. 

So  we  cut  pensions.  We  held  down 
salary  increases.  We  cut  back  on  major 
weapons  systems.  For  example,  we  had 
to  cut  24  P-16's  and  24  F-18's;  two  ex- 
cellent fighter  planes  that  can  provide 
a  defense  of  this  country  now. 

So  in  almost  every  conventional  pro- 
gram we  have  had  major  cutbacks. 

Finally.  I  want  to  say  this,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee:  When  we 
had  our  testimony  by  all  the  impor- 
tant service  chiefs  this  year,  they 
showed  us  the  graphs  on  what  was 
happening  with  respect  to  spare  parts. 

a  1520 

Mr.  President,  if  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  could  have  seen  that  they 
would  have  shared  the  concerns  of 
this  Senator  because  the  line  on  acqui- 
sition of  spare  parts  which  was  repre- 
sented to  be  100  percent  for  this  fiscal 
year  is  a  downward  line  on  the  graph 
over  the  next  5  years,  straight  down. 
So  that  the  acquisition  of  spare  parts 
and  the  acquisition  of  ammunition, 
the  two  things  that  we  positively  must 
have  that  are  vital,  are  being  cut  back 
every  year  for  the  next  5  years. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  we  are  denying 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country  the 
necessary  things  for  readiness  and  sus- 
tainability  of  our  respective  services, 
and  while  we  are  doing  that,  we  are 
here  on  the  floor  in  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill  suggesting  while  all  these 
cuts  are  taking  place  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  28-percent  increase  in  SDI. 

I  do  not  think  the  Americaui  people 
would  agree  with  that.  I  support  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  but  I  want 
to  read  a  sentence  out  of  this  report 
that  I  supported  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  On  the 
bottom  of  page  182  of  the  report  of 
the  committee,  the  top  of  page  183, 
here  is  a  direct  quote  from  our  com- 
mittee: 

Indeed  the  funding  level  proposed  for  SDI 
next  year— 

This  forthcoming  fiscal  year- 
will  be  larger- 
Will  be  larger— 
than  the  entire  research  and  development 
budget  for  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

So  here  we  are,  Mr.  President,  argu- 
ing SDI.  Most  of  us  do  not  even  imder- 
stand  it  to  a  great  extent.  But  we  are 
arguing  for  an  increase  insofar  as  this 
DOD  authorization  bill  is  concerned,  a 
28-percent  increase,  while  we  are  cut- 
ting salaries,  while  we  are  eliminating 
major  weapon  systems,  while  we  are 
absolutely  devastating  the  acquisition 
of  spare  parts  and  ammunition  over 
the  next  5  years.  We  are  advocating  a 
28-percent  increase  in  SDI. 

So  I  just  want  to  say  Mr.  President, 
that  I  do  not  have  any  sense  of  illu- 


sion about  this  thing.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  adopt— I  do  not  say 
this  offensively— I  am  going  to  vote  for 
it— I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
adopt  my  friend's  amendment  here, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

But  I  think  he  is  making  an  impor- 
tant contribution  because  he  is  calling 
to  the  attention  of  this  Senate,  and 
hopefully  through  this  Senate  to  the 
country,  the  outrageous  increase  in 
programs  of  this  kind  while  our  con- 
ventional systems  that  are  absolutely 
vital  to  the  readiness  capability  of  this 
country's  military  are  being  absolutely 
decimated.  I  think  there  is  a  message 
in  that. 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion— I  voted; 
some  did  and  some  did  not,  but  I  did— 
I  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
There  has  been  some  criticism  of  me 
on  that  vote.  I  said  when  I  went  home 
that  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  I  am  concluding  my  first 
term,  in  the  sixth  year,  every  year  we 
slash  ail  the  domestic  programs  and 
stack  on  more  and  more  and  more  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  much 
of  that  I  thought  was  necessary. 

I  said  now  under  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  we  are  going  to  have  to  treat 
it  all  kind  of  equal  and  that  is  going  to 
be  good  for  the  country.  We  are  doing 
that  by  dealing  with  priorities  on  the 
DOD  authorization  bill,  and  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  preparedness 
I  dealt  with  that.  The  distinguished 
chairman  here  on  the  floor  said  here 
are  the  bogies;  we  have  to  meet  these; 
and  we  do  and  we  cut  and  we  are  cut- 
ting things  we  ought  not  to  be  cutting. 
That  is  the  point  I  simply  make.  We 
are  cutting  things,  things  we  ought 
not  to  be  cutting  to  throw  money  at 
the  sophisticated  programs  that 
people  do  not  even  understand.  There 
is  a  28-percent  increase  in  a  program 
and  when  we  are  cutting  everything 
else,  my  friends,  cutting  pensions  for 
the  foot  soldiers,  cutting  salaries  for 
the  foot  soldiers,  cutting  major  sys- 
tems that  I  know  work  because  I  have 
seen  them  work,  and  spare  parts.  How 
can  you  fly  an  airplane  or  run  a  tank 
without  a  spare  part?  How  can  you 
shoot  a  gun  without  ammunition? 
That  is  the  kind  of  stuff  we  are  cut- 
ting for  this  program. 

So  I  was  compelled  to  come  here, 
Mr.  President,  and  make  this  talk 
simply  because  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  at  least  calling  our 
attention  to  this  problem,  and  I  would 
hope  that  what  we  ultimately  do  is  cut 
SDI  some  more,  not  down  under  last 
year— a  little  increase  would  be  in 
order,  continue  the  research,  yes,  con- 
tinue the  research— it  is  important— 
the  Soviets  are  doing  it;  we  should  be 
doing  it— but  not  throw  money  at  SDI 
while  we  need  money  so  vitally  for 
other  substantially  important  conven- 
tional programs  to  defend  the  interest 
of  this  great  country  of  ours. 


I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  offering  the 
amendment  so  we  can  excite  this  kind 
of  discussion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
first  of  all,  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
a  very  lucid  and  persuasive  presenta- 
tion. 

Really  what  we  are  talking  about,  as 
he  points  out  so  well,  is  a  question  of 
priorities. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Exactly  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  is  no  free 
money. 

Mr.  DIXON.  No. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  You  just  do  not 
take  this  money  out  of  air;  you  take  it 
from  something  else. 

On  this  question  of  priorities  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  heard  me  in  my 
initial  presentation  where  I  was  talk- 
ing about  really  what  amounts  to  the 
misuse  of  SDI  money?  They  are  fund- 
ing everything  out  of  the  SDI  office. 
There  was  even  an  indication  that  in 
August  of  1986  they  are  fimding  a  pro- 
gram in  gerontology,  not  that  that  is 
not  worthwhile  to  study  the  aging 
process,  but  they  are  taking  SDI 
money,  defense  money  to  fund  re- 
search in  aging  and  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Gerontology  which  shows  how 
far  we  have  gone  from  prioritizing  de- 
fense dollars. 

So,  I  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
excellent  presentation.  I  hope  we  can 
keep  our  eye  on  the  ball. 

One  final  point  I  want  to  make.  The 
Senator  said  we  may  not  have  the 
votes  for  this  amendment.  You  never 
know  where  the  votes  on  a  really  im- 
portant issue  like  this  are. 

I  would  point  out  to  him  that  we 
had  some  48  signatories  on  a  letter 
supporting  this  very  amendment  at 
this  precise  fimding  level  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  we 
stated  at  the  time  that  we  thought  we 
had  other  signatories  had  we  had  time 
to  get  them. 

So,  while  I  am  not  certain  we  will 
pass  the  amendment,  I  think  the 
chances  of  its  passage  are  quite  good, 
at  least  judged  by  those  who  signed 
the  letter  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Louisiana.  He  is  making  an  important 
contribution  here  and  I  am  hopeful 
this  amendment  will  pass  and  I  sup- 
port it. 

But  I  have  seen  those  votes  kind  of 
evaporate  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  an  interest  on  a  lot 
of  things  like  the  AWAC's  sale  and  the 
resolution  of  disapproval  on  the  sale 
recently  to  the  Saudis,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things.  I  suspect  you  will  see 
some  miracles  take  place  when  this 
vote  takes  place  on  this  particular 
amendment. 
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But  I  wish  my  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana well.  I  was  delighted  to  express 
my  supportive  point  of  view  for  the 
very  important  contribution  he  is 
making. 

It  was  no  criticism,  may  I  say  of  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  who  has 
done  great  work  and  great  service  and 
we  will  miss  him  as  he  leaves  us  after 
this  year,  or  the  important  contribu- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  but 
I  think  this  number  should  come  down 
some  more.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
There  are  other  priorities  more  impor- 
tant in  my  view  than  expanding  28 
percent  research  on  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  and  some  of  the  things 
they  do  imder  that  nomenclature. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  President,  that  while 
I  will  not  vote  for  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  do  not  agree  with  his  conclu- 
sion about  it,  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
what  he  said  is  absolutely  valid.  His 
views  were  reflected  in  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Illinois  spon- 
sored in  the  committee  to  bring  the 
subcommittee  level  down  from  50  to  28 
percent  growth,  which  is  the  level  of 
funding  in  the  bill. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  number  of  things 
being  cut.  Of  course,  what  we  did  with 
the  money  that  the  committee  took 
out  of  SDI,  with  the  help  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  was  to  put  it  into  the 
very  type  research  that  would  help  ad- 
dress these  deficiencies  the  Senator 
has  enumerated,  particularly  in  terms 
of  conventional  deficiencies.  So  we  are 
in  sync  on  the  concepts.  The  vote  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  impor- 
tant in  committee,  was,  in  fact,  abso- 
lutely essential  since  we  won  by  only 
one  vote  on  several  key  matters. 

I  will  not  support  the  Johnston 
amendment.  I  do  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  the  comments  he  made 
and  also  for  the  tremendous  work  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  done  on  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  where  he 
is  a  real  leader;  we  appreciate  his  good 
work. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  could  only  say  once 
again  his  contribution  in  the  commit- 
tee is  a  great  one.  What  he  has  done  is 
significantly  important. 

My  difference  is  only  I  would  like  to 
cut  a  little  more  and  get  a  little  closer 
to  the  figure  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  I  think  in  a  year  when  we 
have  these  priority  problems  that  is 
justifiable,  but  I  certainly  am  indebted 
as  all  Americans  are,  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  on  what  he  has  done  in 
this  committee  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Johnston-Evans 
amendment  to  set  the  overall  funding 
level  for  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive at  $3.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  can  accuse 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana of  being  a  dove.  He  is  as  strong  a 
champion  of  a  really  strong,  vigorous, 
effective  military  program  as  anybody 
in  this  body.  I  have  served  with  him 
ever  since  he  came  here,  and  he  has 
always  been  a  champion  of  a  strong 
military  force. 

I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  fine 
speech— I  heard  much  of  it— of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  heard  all  of 
the  speech  by  Senator  Dixon.  I  think 
Senator  Dixon  made  a  very  valid 
point— that  the  enormous  increases 
that  we  have  had  in  SDI  have  not 
helped  our  national  defense;  they  have 
hurt  our  national  defense.  I  think 
Alan  Dixon  made  that  point  very, 
very  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  go  on,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  has  been  a 
great  honor  for  this  Senator  to  have 
served  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Senator  Gold- 
water.  I  understand  this  is  the  last  au- 
thorization measure  that  the  Senator 
will  sponsor  on  the  floor.  He  has  done 
a  superb  job  for  our  national  defense 
throughout  the  years.  Anybody  who 
thinks  Senator  Golowater  is  a  blind 
follower  of  whatever  the  Defense  De- 
partment calls  for  is  wrong.  He  and  I 
have  worked  together  to  cut  waste  in 
flight  training,  helicopter  training, 
and  in  many  other  areas.  I  think  he 
has  been  as  concerned  with  the  waste 
in  the  military  as  anybody  in  this 
body,  and  he  has  probably  done  more 
than  anybody  now  in  the  body  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Mr.  President,  in  March  and  June  of 
this  year,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  produced  a  detailed  analysis  of 
SDI's  finances  for  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1987. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  investigated  the  space  transporta- 
tion requirements  SDI  will  need  when 
it  is  called  upon  to  put  tons  of  equip- 
ment into  orbit  if  we  follow  through 
with  SDI.  That  investigation,  so  far, 
has  disclosed  the  crisis  we  currently 
face  in  our  space  launch  capabilities. 
That  crisis  will  slow  down  SDI 
progress  in  the  early  1990's. 

At  a  far  lower  funding  level  than 
what  the  administration  is  proposing 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  we  could  have  a 
much  more  balanced  and  measured  re- 
search program.  And  if  the  Congress 
adopts  the  pending  Johnston  amend- 
ment, what  happens?  Let  me  specify 
quickly. 

First,  the  funding  would  still  serve 
as  a  hedge  against  the  Soviet  breakout 
from  the  ABM  Treaty.  Second,  it 
would  still  protect  the  United  States 


from  technological  surprise.  Third,  it 
would  still  maintain  an  array  of  strate- 
gic options  for  the  President. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  come  to 
this  same  conclusion.  In  a  series  of  let- 
ters to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
beginning  in  May,  48  Senators  ex- 
pressed their  deep  concern  over  the 
funding,  the  pace,  and  the  direction  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative.  Forty- 
eight  Senators  questioned  whether  the 
program's  budget  should  grow  by  more 
than  3  percent  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  principal  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment has  stated  that  we  have  a  good 
chance  of  enacting  this  amendment, 
and  I  would  agree.  After  all,  48  Sena- 
tors is  pretty  close  to  a  majority.  And, 
as  he  said,  there  were  a  number  of 
other  Senators  who  might  very  well 
join  us. 

I  am  pleased  to  see,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
shares  the  concerns  expressed  by 
those  48  Senators. 

In  its  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1987 
DOD  bill,  the  committee  agreed  that 
the  administration's  funding  request 
for  SDI  was  "excessive." 

The  committee  agreed  that  the 
President's  vision  of  making  nuclear 
weapons  impotent  and  obsolete  was  a 
"very  complex"  and  "uncertain"  un- 
dertaking. 

The  committee  agreed  that  SDI 
should  be  part  of,  and  I  quote: 

A  broad-based  and  balanced  U.S.  technolo- 
gy initiative  that  addresses  the  entire  range 
of  nuclear  and  conventional  deficiencies  in 
our  defense  posture. 

And  the  committee  agreed  that  the 
administration's  huge  funding  request 
for  SDI  threatened  to,  and  again  I 
quote: 

Absorb  an  inordinate  proportion  of  de- 
fense dollars  allocated  to  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

What  our  amendment  does,  Mr. 
President,  is  set  a  spending  level  for 
SDI  that  addresses  the  concerns  the 
committee  has  raised  and  addresses 
the  concerns  the  48  Senators  who 
signed  the  letter  have  raised. 

In  fiscal  year  1985,  SDI  funding  in- 
creased 40  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  In  fiscal  year  1986  SDI  funding 
jumped  about  90  percent  over  fiscal 
year  1985. 

These  were  staggering  increases  for 
this  program,  Mr.  President.  The  SDI 
funding  levels  had  become  as  large  as 
the  technology  based  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  of  all  the  armed 
services. 

In  a  nutshell,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
thrown  too  much  money  at  this  pro- 
gram too  quickly.  And  it  is  racing 
ahead  aimlessly  and  out  of  control. 

That  is  what  thousands  of  scientists 
and  engineers  arcoss  this  country  have 
been  telling  the  Congress. 

And  that  is  what  two  of  this  Nation's 
most  respected  experts  on  defense- 
former    Defense    Secretaries    Harold 


Brown  and  James  Schlesinger— have 
been  telling  the  Congress.  They  have 
testified  that  a  research  program  like 
SDI  can  reasonably  absorb  no  more 
than  a  25-  to  30-percent  increase  annu- 
aUy. 

Dr.  Brown- and,  incidentally.  Dr. 
Brown  was  head  of  the  Livermore  Lab, 
as  well  as  having  been  a  distinguished 
Defense  Secretary  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicists  in  the  world— Dr. 
Brown  specifically  told  our  Defense 
Subcommittee  that  if  the  SDI  budget 
grows  each  year  by  much  more  that  25 
percent,  "you  are  almost  assuring  inef- 
ficiencies and  management  deficien- 
cies." 

In  other  words,  if  you  throw  too 
much  money  at  SDI,  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past  2  years,  you  are  just  throw- 
ing that  money  away. 

That  is  why  we  are  offering  this 
amendment  today.  This  amendment 
attempts  to  set  a  more  balanced  and 
ev  en  pace  for  the  SDI  Program. 

The  $3.24  billion  funding  level  that 
we  are  proposing  in  this  amendment 
would  result  in  an  average  annual  in- 
crease in  SDI's  budget  for  the  last  3 
years  of  48  percent  per  year. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  should  be 
under  the  slightest  delusion  that  fund- 
ing SDI  at  $3.24  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1987  represents  any  type  of  cut  in  this 
program. 

Funding  SDI  at  $3.24  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1987  represents  a  tripling— as  was 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois— a 
threefold  increase  in  this  budget  since 
this  program  was  launched. 

So  how  much  will  the  President's 
vision  cost  this  Nation  before  we  fully 
deploy  it?  How  much  would  it  cost  the 
United  States  to  try  to  erect  a  full- 
scale  comprehensive  defense  system? 

Recently,  the  Johns  Hopkins  For- 
eign Policy  Institute  presented  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  report  that  esti- 
mated star  wars  would  cost  $770  bil- 
lion. 

But  the  institute  admitted  that  even 
its  estimate  was  based  on  very  optimis- 
tic projections  about  what  we  could 
produce  and  what  the  Soviets  would 
do  in  response  to  our  system. 

Former  Defense  Secretaries  Brown 
and  Schlesinger  have  estimated  that 
star  wars  would  cost  about  $1  trillion. 

The  respected  scientific  journal. 
Physics  Today,  has  estimated  that  star 
wars  could  end  up  costing  $2  trillion.  I 
repeat,  $2  trillion  is  the  estimate  from 
this  higher  research  source. 

Are  those  estimates  excessive?  Mr. 
President  in  all  of  the  29  years  of  ex- 
perience this  Senator  has  had  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  have  yet  to  see  a  major 
military  project  that  has  come  in 
under  its  estimates.  Usually  they  have 
exceeded  the  estimates,  often  they 
have  greatly  exceeded  their  estimates. 
What  are  the  most  common  character- 
istics of  military  project  that  exces- 
sively exceed  their  estimates?  There 


are  two.  No.  1,  costs  are  likely  to 
exceed  estimates  by  big  margins  when 
the  technology  is  new  and  especially 
when  it  is  developing.  No.  2,  the  ulti- 
mate costs  turn  far  ahead  of  estimates 
when  the  project  is  highly  controver- 
sial and  hotly  opposed  by  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  oppose  the  program 
in  part  because  of  its  cost. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  these 
criteria,  prepare  for  one  colossally 
costly  project.  Has  this  Nation  ever 
undertaken  to  build  a  total  weapon 
system  with  a  technology  as  complex 
and  different  and  controversial  and 
costly  as  this?  Here  is  a  project  that 
will  cost  $1  trillion  or  more  to  build, 
$100  billion  or  $200  billion  or  more  in 
1986  dollars  forever  after  to  maintain 
and  modernize. 

How  do  we  reach  these  colossal  fig- 
ures? Just  look  at  the  laundry  list  of 
missiles  and  space  hardware  we  would 
have  to  deploy. 

On  the  ground,  we  will  need  thou- 
sands of  interceptor  missiles.  The  SDI 
organization  wants  to  get  the  cost  of 
these  missiles  down  to  $1  million  a 
copy,  but  if  history  is  any  guide,  they 
will  probably  cost  $5  million  a  copy 
and  we  will  have  to  deploy  thousands 
of  them. 

What  will  the  interceptor  missiles 
cost  in  total?  Reasonable  estimate— 
$40  billion,  perhaps. 

Also  on  the  ground,  we  may  have 
dozens  of  ground-based  laser  systems, 
at  $2  billion  or  more  a  copy.  Total  cost 
for  these?  Roughly  $35  billion. 

We  will  also  have  to  have  dozens  of 
ground-based  radars  located  around 
the  country  to  track  warheads,  each 
costing  anywhere  from  $20  million  to 
$200  million  depending  on  what  kind 
of  economies  of  scale  we  can  achieve. 
Total  cost?  About  $4  billion. 

To  supplement  the  ground-based 
radar,  we  will  need  as  many  as  40  air- 
borne trackers  like  the  airbone  optical 
adjunct  SDI  is  researching.  Total  cost? 
From  $3  to  $10  billion. 

Also  on  the  ground,  you  would  need 
battle  management  centers  to  coordi- 
nate the  defense.  Their  total  cost 
might  run  as  much  as  $3  billion. 

Now,  when  you  get  into  space,  the 
figures  become  even  more  staggering. 

The  frontline  boost-phase  defense 
the  SDI  organization  envisions  is 
thousands  of  space-based  battle  sta- 
tions that  fire  rockets,  or  kinetic  kill 
vehicles,  at  the  Soviet  missiles  as  they 
leave  their  silos. 

These  space-based  battle  systems 
could  cost  anywhere  from  $100  million 
to  $500  million  a  copy  depending  on 
how  much  equipment  they  carry. 
Total  cost?  Well,  possibly,  conceivably, 
but  unlikely  $100  billion,  but  more 
likely  as  high  as  $700  billion  for  that 
one  item. 

We  will  need  about  100  sophisticated 
surveillance  and  battle  management 
satellites  to  track  Soviet  missiles  and 
warheads.  Cost?  From  $200  million  to 


$500  million  apiece,  for  a  total  cost  of 
more  than  $50  billion. 

The  SDI  organization  has  also  said 
that  we  will  need  interactive  discrimi- 
nation lasers  or  particle  beams  to  pick 
out  Soviet  warheads  from  decoys.  We 
will  need  about  10  of  these  discrimina- 
tors in  space  at  a  total  cost  of  about 
$10  billion. 

Our  tab  has  gone  so  far,  and  I  am 
not  through  totaling  by  any  means,  is 
up  to  more  than  $850  billion.  Do  we 
stop  totaling  here?  No  way. 

We  still  have  to  deploy  a  massive  air 
defense  system  to  protect  against 
cruise  missiles  and  bombers  costing 
roughly  $100  billion  or  more. 

We  have  to  lift  20  million  to  200  mil- 
lion pounds  of  hardware  into  space 
and  SDI's  own  figures  estimate  that 
could  cost  as  much  as  $200  billion. 

Once  we  get  this  massive  amount  of 
hardware  in  space  and  deployed  on 
the  ground,  we  are  not  just  going  to 
let  it  sit  there  unattened  while  the  So- 
viets figure  out  a  way  to  defeat  it.  Not 
on  your  life. 

We  will  have  to  be  continuously 
maintaining  and  modernizing  the 
equipment,  and  Harold  Brown  estimat- 
ed in  our  Defense  Subcommittee  hear- 
ing that  the  annual  cost  of  deploying, 
maintaining  and  modernizing  star 
wars  could  run  $100  to  $200  billion 
every  single  year. 

So,  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues,  it  is 
time  to  start  totaling  up  the  tab.  It  is 
time  to  start  asking  what  star  wars 
will  cost  this  Nation. 

When  you  do,  the  question  you  will 
start  asking  yourself  is  not  whether 
star  wars  will  cost  $1  trillion,  but 
rather  how  far  over  a  trillion  dollars 
will  the  price  tag  go? 

Now  I  am  well  aware  of  all  econo- 
mies of  scale  and  management  effi- 
ciencies the  SDI  organization  claims  it 
can  achieve. 

SDI's  program  managers  and  their 
own  studies  have  said  that  in  order  for 
star  wars  to  be  cost  effective,  SDI  will 
have  to  have  a  revolution  in  the  way 
the  aerospace  industry  does  business,  a 
revolution  in  the  way  NASA  does  busi- 
ness, and  a  revolution  in  the  way  the 
Pentagon  does  business  in  research 
and  development. 

Can  SDI  achieve  this  economic  revo- 
lution and  drive  the  costs  of  these 
weapons  systems  down  by  phenomenal 
amounts? 

SDI  says  it  can  achieve  these  amaz- 
ing management  efficiencies.  Where  is 
the  evidence? 

The  Director  of  SDI  told  Congress  in 
1984  that  the  program  could  be  run 
with  a  lean  staff  of  80  in  his  headquar- 
ters. In  1986  they  have  called  for  226 
people  for  his  headquarters  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  plus  another  200  for  a  so- 
called  think  tank. 

We  have  a  $100  million  cost  overrun 
in  the  airborne  optical  adjimct  project 
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surfacing  in  just  one  year  after  the 
contract  was  signed. 

The  GAO  reports  that  the  SDI  orga- 
nization's executing  agencies  are  bill- 
ing it  or  trying  to  bill  it  for  projects 
that  have  no  business  being  paid  for 
out  of  R&D  funds— like  $100,000  for 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  $3.5 
million  for  a  passenger  car  ferry. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  a  revolu- 
tionary defense  program  on  Its  way  to 
achieve  these  Incredible  economies  of 
scale. 

It  is  a  typical  defense  program  that 
will  hftvp  all  the  traditional  Inefflclen- 
«i«8  d«fpnsp  proRi-anifl  have. 

»«  no  onp  can  fonvlMfp  tHI«  ftPMHtwf 

ihii  11  IMlllOH  lA  iOM  HImH  H  PM^«<  (km 
m  «(r»f  WiM;  Ai  thlA  MUlHl  l(  lA  mki\i 

Wow  m«Fit  In  Qnn  »Mti«r  wrv  Imnflr 
Mint  (|u»«Mon  wo  null  \\%y»  m\  purmid 
«r«d  In  luoklnH  ftl  ^\Mi  w%^  of  Niar  w»rii 
How  would  we  evar  pay  for  a  II  tril- 
lion system? 

Just  to  put  tl  trillion  In  perspective 
consider: 

For  tl  trillion,  we  can  buy  16  air- 
craft carrier  battle  groups,  52  wings  of 
F-15  fighters,  and  28  armored  divi- 
sions. 

In  1987  dollars,  $1  trillion  is  about 
what  we  have  paid  in  Medicare  for  the 
last  20  years  and  the  Federal  highway 
system  the  last  30  years. 

So  how  would  we  pay  the  $1  trillion 
star  wars  would  cost? 

We  could  raise  individual  income 
taxes  by  an  average  $1,000  per 
person— not  family  but  person— annu- 
ally and  pay  for  star  wars  over  a  10- 
year  period. 

We  could  close  down  HUD.  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  Department  of 
Justice.  Department  of  Education.  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Department 
of  Energy,  and  the  State  Department 
for  10  years. 

Or  we  could  carve  the  money  out  of 
the  Defense  Department  budget.  But 
that  would  mean  creating  a  fourth 
branch  of  the  service  for  10  years  with 
an  annual  budget  equal  to  that  of 
Navy. 

Now,  none  of  these  choices  by  itself 
sounds  too  appealing.  Mr.  President. 
More  likely,  if  we  tried  to  erect  a  star 
wars  shield,  we  would  have  to  choose 
from  a  combination  of  these  options  to 
pay  for  it. 

But  the  combination  of  choices  will 
not  be  any  less  painful. 

Let  us  face  it.  Mr.  President.  The 
cost  of  star  wars— the  cost  of  building 
a  leaky  shield  that  would  never  pro- 
tect us  completely  from  the  devasta- 
tion of  a  nuclear  conflict— that  cost 
would  be  staggering. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  by 
Senator  Johnston  to  limit  the  author- 
ization for  SDI  research  may  succeed 
in  saving  SDI  from  itself.  I  mean  that. 
It  is  true  that  the  amendment  sharply 
reduces  the  amount  of  SDI  funding 
the  President  has  requested.  It  is  also 


true  that  the  increase  in  funding 
would  be  limited  to  a  modest  3  percent 
plus  inflation  for  1987.  But  it  would 
permit  an  average  increase  in  funding 
of  this  new  research  program  from 
less  than  $1  billion  in  1984  to  more 
than  $3  billion  for  fiscal  1987. 

Few  if  any  major  research  programs 
have  ever  approached  this  remarkable 
Increase  in  funding  in  such  a  short 
time.  This  modest  Increase  provided  In 
the  Johnston  amendment  for  1  year 
will  permit  a  consolidation  of  the  all- 
out,  pell-mell  rush  to  pour  more  and 
more  resources  Into  this  Immensely 
cottipjp*  project,  ft  will  foffP  the  p^o 
if-iini  HitthHi^fs  io  niMk^  Ihp  kind  or  cf- 

Flflf«HC.V  eHHl«*M  Ihm  M*>  lHip^'^>l(lV♦^  Io 
MHV    Wfll    hlH    M^HMMftl:    AMV    MAH*'H 

¥)wm\  Simmt»>»\m\\  wi  I  IkII  ¥m  ilml  \\\ 
illHM  WllKH  ltl«  MUMlntiM  I*  M»n<d»ifl 
wIM)  «M(JPM«  and  ranld  firtt  Hrowih,  he 
lixpands  staff  wlihoui  i\\»  palitstaklnii 
concern  he  should  apply  to  ihe  selec- 
tion of  new  personnel.  He  buys  what- 
ever equipment  and  materials  he  can 
get  his  hands  on,  cutting  quality 
standards  to  get  production  volume. 
Costs  go  out  of  sight.  Productivity 
falls. 

And  what  changes  all  this?  Answer: 
Hard  times.  When  sales  drop,  when 
volume  drops  efficiency  begins.  The 
business  manager  has  to  lay  off  per- 
sonnel. He  has  to  ration  his  equipment 
purchases.  He  only  buys  equipment 
that  will  pay  for  itself  promptly,  and 
pay  for  itself  even  if  prices  fall.  He  has 
to  cut  inventory.  So  what  happens  to 
his  operation?  Inefficiencies  disappear. 
Productivity  sharply  improves.  Costs 
fall.  An  extravagant,  fat,  sloppy  oper- 
ation becomes  lean  and  tough  and  effi- 
cient. Any  experienced  business  man 
who  has  been  through  periods  of 
boom  and  recession  will  tell  you  that  a 
recession  greatly  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  business.  This  free  enter- 
prise system  of  ours  has  suffered 
through  many  a  depression  and  reces- 
sion. No  one  likes  it.  But  there  is  no 
element  of  our  system  that  has  suf- 
fered greater  blame  and  brought  more 
unrecognized  strength  and  efficiency 
and  long  time  success  than  the  disci- 
pline forced  by  economic  adversity. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is 
not  calling  for  adversity  for  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative.  This  amendment 
would  not  bring  even  a  momentary  re- 
duction in  funding.  The  pending 
amendment  will  permit  the  program 
to  continue  to  grow.  In  1987  it  will  be 
one  of  the  few  programs  that  will  grow 
faster  than  inflation.  But  the  rapid 
fire,  anything— goes  growth  that  fea- 
tured SDI  in  the  past  2  or  3  years  will 
slow  down.  Mr.  President,  I  predict 
that  if  this  amendment  is  enacted  the 
efficiency  of  the  SDI  Program  will 
greatly  improve.  SDI  managers  will 
still  operate  what  will  be  far  and  away 
the  biggest  research  program  in  the 
Defense  Department.  They  will  he 
able  to  command  the  resources  of  our 


commercial  and  university  research 
laboratories  as  well  as  the  great  Gov- 
ernment research  laboratories,  as  no 
other  military  program  can.  SDI  fund- 
ing will  not  decrease.  It  will  increase. 
More  of  our  scientific  genius  than  ever 
will  go  into  this  program  even  with 
the  Johnston  amendment.  But  It  will 
not  rush  ahead  at  such  a  grossly  Inef- 
ficient pace.  It  will  not  rob  other  es- 
sential military  programs  of  so  much 
of  the  technological  expertise  they 
must  have  to  maintain  our  critical 
military  technological  advantage  In 
many  othei-  afeas  ovef  the  flotint 
Onion. 
M^.  ^^^>•lld^'hf,  how  chh  w*"  fo««<l 

IHUl  \\\¥  t^OHM^MA  WIIM  HHPMllJ*  WllHlH 

\\w  MFMmm  HiiMHmM  MolliMMN  Pf- 
ti^FaiMMV  Mmw  Mai)  wp  ffuiMi  Mml^  in 
ihn  \m  fHMdlMK  vnar  wh»n  ihlti  an- 
thorlitatlon  will  have  muPh  of  its 
Impact  we  must  cut  the  deficit  $60  or 
$60  billion  to  comply  with  the  law  that 
this  Congress  has  passed?  What  does 
that  mean?  That  means  we  must 
reduce  most  of  our  spending  programs. 
So  what  do  we  do  about  the  strategic 
defense  Initiative?  The  Johnston 
amendment  is  not  asking  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  this  SDI  Program.  It  Is  simply 
asking  for  a  moderate  increase. 
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SDI  after  3  years  of  the  most 
breathtaking  increases  in  any  Federal 
program,  military  or  nonmilitary,  is 
being  asked  to  take  a  more  modest  in- 
crease, not  a  cut,  a  somewhat  more 
modest  increase  this  year.  It  will  make 
the  SDI  program  far  more  efficient 
than  it  would  be  if  the  program  con- 
tinues to  rush  ahead,  and  would  make 
a  modest  and  reasonable  contribution 
to  a  responsible  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  McCONNELL  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  First,  I  commend 
the  Senator  for  an  excellent  state- 
ment, the  usual  standard  which  he  ad- 
heres to  In  helping  this  body  with 
facts  on  any  matter.  I  also  commend 
his  excellent  staff  man,  Doug  Waller, 
who  has  done  such  excellent  work  in 
preparing  the  staff  report,  which  I 
consider  to  be  a  definitive  piece. 

I  then  want  to  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  He  pointed  out  the  cost  of 
paying  for  a  trillion-dollar  program 
over  a  10-year  period.  I  think  he  stated 
that  the  cost  of  such  a  program  would 
be  about  $1,000  per  person  per  year  or 
about  $4,000  apiece  for  a  family  of 
four. 

The  Senator  did  not  add  into  that 
cost  that  $100  billion  to  $200  billion 
annual  maintenance  cost  for  operating 
and  maintaining  the  program,  did  he? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  absolutely 
correct.  If  you  add  that  in,  of  course.  It 
doubles  it.  and  it  is  permanent.  We  go 
on  with  that  forever  and  ever. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Nor  did  he  add  in 
the  cost  of  the  air  defense  initiative 
which  might  cost,  I  think  Secretary 
Schlesinger  said,  a  half  trillion  dollars 
itself.  The  Senator  did  not  add  in  that 
cost  either,  did  he? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  add  in 
that  cost. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  If  this  program  worked  and 
were  funded  at  the  levels  contemplat- 
ed, that  It  might  well  result  In  a  dou- 
bllhi  of  the  ppfflonttl  Income  ta*  of  It 
mlifil  Indppo  fcotiif-p  «  doubllni  of  the 
pi'MiohHl  \whh\¥  («*''  I  do  not  think 
VHti  »'Miil»l  \im  AHf'h  a  iiip»*th-f<  \m^  hh 
IhP  fiMMF  of  ih»«  «i«iiai<«  i«vi*M  If  fr*iMi 
d»<Mt  Htiw^m  wfFit  \m  MutFtt  (^m  vitl-H 
sMt-'h  a  tnfaauFii' 

Hut  those  are  the  orders  of  mavni- 
liide  that  we  are  talkinK  about,  are  we 
nui,  like  a  doubling  of  the  personal 
ini:  ime  tax? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  was 
right.  What  I  was  talking  about  was 
1986  dollars.  If  you  allow  for  inflation, 
the  cost  would  rise.  If  you  take  the 
cost  every  year  and  the  cost  also  of 
building  the  SDI  system— and  frankly 
I  do  not  think  this  is  an  exaggeration 
at  all,  but  a  conservative  statement 
based  on  all  of  our  experience  with 
new  technology— I  think  the  doubling 
of  the  personal  income  tax  might  very 
well  l)e  the  result.  I  would  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  fund  SDI  at  a  combined  level  for 
DOD  and  DOE  of  $3.24  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  as  contrasted  to  the 
$3.95  billion  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Before  speaking  to  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment its  sponsor  for  making  possible 
what  I  believe  is  and  hope  will  be  seen 
as  an  extremely  important  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and,  as  others 
have  noted,  the  kind  of  debate  which 
we  should  have  more  frequently  in 
this  body;  the  kind  of  debate  which 
cam  help  to  shape  national  policy  on 
far-ranging  topics  like  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative. 

I  would  also  like  to  offer  my  compli- 
ments to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  bill  they  have  brought  to 
the  floor,  and  particularly  to  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  the  tremendous  amount 
of  work  that  they  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  put  into 
this  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment 
them  on  the  changes  which  have  thus 


far  been  made  on  that  section  of  the 
bill  and  the  report  which  deal  with  the 
strategic  defense  initiative.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  changes  go 
far  enough.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
am  standing  to  support  the  proposed 
amendment.  I  want  to  discuss  it  in 
some  detail  in  a  moment. 

I  previously  have  taken  the  floor  on 
14  occasions,  Mr.  President,  to  deliver 
speeches  on  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative. I  think  this  program  Is  in  deep 
trouble.  It  is  surrounded  by  confusion 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been 
pushing  It  forward,  and  t  think  that 
this  year's  debate  Is  going  to  play  a 
critical  role  in  shaping  the  future  of 
thlsproMrum, 

thp  commllleen  recoftiHieHdfd  ftJHd- 
\m  l>'v»<l  Hlr^Nri.^  r^t4FiiNi<H(;i|  ft  vjvw 
ihai  ihx  afhHiHiMFaiJHH'N  m\  m  M'fl 
hlllhin  IN  w»k'  mv  in  imw  of  ihf  rfo 
(iram'H  r^al  nafda  and  Feal  meritii. 
mde0d,  the  committee's  report  lan- 
guage on  SPI  tells  us  that  the  pro- 
gram, as  we  have  known  It,  no  longer 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

A  call  to  place  major  emphasis  on 
developing  defense  for  U.S.  retaliatory 
forces  is  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the 
President's  stated  objective;  that  is.  a 
nearly  perfect  defense  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country. 

So  what  we  have  as  of  this  moment 
is  not  one  SDI.  not  two  SDI's.  but 
really  three  competing  conceptions  of 
what  SDI  is  all  about. 

The  first  conception,  as  we  all  know, 
is  the  President's  vision  of  a  revolu- 
tionary system  designed  to  make  nu- 
clear weapons  impotent  and  obsolete. 

The  second  version  of  SDI  is  an  im- 
perfect version  of  a  space-based  de- 
fense system,  totally  incapable  of  de- 
fending the  population  of  the  United 
States,  but  seeking  only  to  add  enough 
uncertainty  to  Soviet  calculations  to 
discourage  a  first  strike.  This  second 
version  of  SDI  files  under  false  colors. 
It  pretends  to  be  something  that  it  is 
not. 

Now  we  have  a  third  version  of  SDI, 
one  presented  with  total  candor, 
which  I  commend,  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  as  a  defensive  technol- 
ogy specifically  adopted  to  the  defense 
of  missiles  and  command  and  control 
centers.  Although  the  committee  does 
not  clearly  state  that  this  version  of 
SDI  would  not  have  space-based  com- 
ponents, it  would  most  likely  evolve  in 
a  way  that  would  rule  out  space-based 
elements  of  the  system,  simply  be- 
cause a  system  optimized  for  the  de- 
fense of  missile  silos  and  command 
and  control  centers  would  most  likely 
be  ground  based  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  speak  a 
little  bit  more  in  a  moment  about 
these  three  different  versions  of  SDI 
and  the  implications  of  each  for  stabil- 
ity, but  the  point  I  want  to  make  at 
this  juncture  is  that,  clearly,  the  com- 
mittee's     funding      recommendation 


should  not  be  regarded  as  a  precisely 
calibrated  sum  appropriate  to  an 
agreed  objective.  Rather,  it  is  a  com- 
promise, not  fully  satisfactory  to  any 
party,  nor  truly  reflecting  the  level  of 
dissatisfaction  and  doubt  within  the 
committee  at>out  the  program's  objec- 
tives. 

We  here,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
are  able  to  try  again  to  find  a  level  of 
funding  that  more  accurately  ex- 
presses the  real  needs  of  this  program 
in  Its  present  state  of  confusion  within 
the  administration,  and  given  the 
strong  challenge  mounted  by  the  com- 
mittee Itself  to  Its  basic  premises. 

In  my  opinion,  the  9-pereent  growth 
rule  implied  by  the  fiiture  proposed  in 
(;He  peHdiHM  ameHdmeHl  e«preMiN 
WH^fc  we  a^'itiNlly  Mre  m  Nf  I  hit* 
m^miint"  'I'hai  Ia,  we  aFe  ^fum*^  i-n 
KxpROFt  Hi)l  FeseafPhi  \iuV  unpertain 
and  divided  a«  to  wh«ra  l-hli  nroiram 
is  really  meant  to  go.  hoi  us  have,  in- 
stead, a  reasonable  rate  of  growth  in 
spending,  focused  on  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  a  pause  before  we 
make  a  decision  on  exactly  what  archi- 
tecture Is  going  to  be  chosen  for  exact- 
ly which  of  the  competing  purposes 
put  forward  for  SDI. 

It  is  a  message  from  the  Senate 
which  says,  in  effect,  we  are  prepared 
to  keep  this  entire  project  moving  for- 
ward as  a  hedge  against  Soviet  pro- 
grams, as  an  incentive  to  negotiate, 
and  for  other  reasons,  but  we  want  to 
see  it  move  forward  at  a  measured 
pace. 

That  is  all  the  more  important,  Mr. 
President,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty 
in  other  areas  of  nuclear  moderniza- 
tion and  arms  control. 

The  first  line  of  defense  against  the 
vulnerability  of  land-based  missiles,  if 
that  is  our  principal  objective,  is  the 
Midgetman  Program.  According  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
report  for  this  bill: 

The  findings  that  have  been  reported  to 
the  Congress  indicate  that  the  small  ICBM 
in  hardened  mobile  launchers  will  be  surviv- 
able  against  current  and  future  Soviet 
threats. 

D  1600 

So  if  our  objective  is  the  survivabil- 
ity of  our  land-based  missiles,  we  have 
confirmation  from  the  conunittee 
itself  that  there  is  another  way  to 
achieve  that  objective.  Midgetman,  in 
combination  with  arms  control,  is 
what  the  overwhelming  body  of  in- 
formed opinion  in  the  coimtry  sees  as 
a  solution  to  those  rancorous  issues 
about  stability  that  have  disrupted  our 
country's  approach  to  both  arms  con- 
trol and  modernization.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration has  allowed  that  program 
to  drift  toward  the  rocks  by  first  al- 
lowing a  hundred  flowers  to  bloom 
when  it  comes  to  the  missile's  design; 
second,  by  proposing  in  Geneva  that 
such  missiles  be  banned  altogether.  If 
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Midge tman  does  not  succeed,  then  the 
entire  future  of  our  land-based  mis- 
siles would  be  in  doubt.  So,  too,  would 
be  the  President's  conception  of  SDI 
because,  under  those  circumstances, 
overwhelming  pressure  will  develop  to 
concentrate  on  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense for  ICBM's  and  fixed  silos. 

Until  the  administration's  own  prior- 
ities in  this  matter  are  finally  made 
clear,  the  objectives  of  SDI  must  also 
be  considered  unclear.  This,  again,  Mr. 
President,  argues  for  a  funding  level  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year  which  allows 
for  steady  work  on  the  basics  in  SDI. 
but  at  a  rate  which  expresses  a  sense 
of  uncertainty  about  the  future  of  the 
program.  The  proposed  funding  level 
of  $3.24  billion  conveys  that  sense  of 
where  we  are. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  elaborate  just 
a  little  bit  on  this  problem  of  defining 
SDI  and  relating  SDI  to  our  overall 
objective  of  stability.  Stability  is  one 
objective  that  we  can  pursue  in  our 
strategic  policy.  It  is  not  the  only  pos- 
sible objective  and.  indeed,  we  have,  at 
times  past,  pursued  others.  Broadly 
speaking,  there  are  three  possible  stra- 
tegic goals.  The  first  is  superiority. 
The  second  is  equality,  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  parity.  The  third  is  stability. 

Mr.  President,  for  much  of  the  nu- 
clear age's  history,  we  have  pursued 
the  goal  of  superiority.  But  even  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  in  endorsing  the  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  Party,  which 
itself  resulted  from  some  thoughtful 
debate,  has  excised  the  goal  of  superi- 
ority from  our  strategic  purposes.  It  is 
a  wise  leader  who  recognizes,  as  the 
President  does  now,  that  in  the  age  of 
the  weapons  we  now  have,  where  each 
superpower  is  capable  of  leapfrogging 
the  other  with  a  new  generation  of 
technology  and  where  both  superpow- 
ers have  a  sufficient  level  of  nuclear 
weaponry  to  completely  destroy  the 
other  many  times  over,  in  that  kind  of 
age,  the  goal  of  superiority  does  not 
make  sense. 

The  second  possibility  is  the  goal  of 
equality  and,  implicitly,  we  have  been 
pursuing  the  goal  of  equality  or  parity 
for  quite  some  time.  But  we  have 
learned,  particularly  in  the  wake  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission's  report, 
that  the  goal  of  equality  is  by  itself 
not  sufficient  because,  when  both  ar- 
senals are  replete  with  highly  accurate 
multiple  warhead  missiles,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  two  superpowers  to  be  in  a 
state  of  equality  and  nevertheless 
have  an  unstable  relationship  because 
equal  forces  can  still  confer  an  advan- 
tage to  the  side  which  strikes  first. 

For  all  those  who  have  said  repeat- 
edly that  a  first  strike  is  so  wildly  im- 
probable as  to  be  deserving  of  removal 
from  our  calculations  about  nuclear 
strategy,  I  would  say  that  on  one  level, 
I  agree,  but  on  another  level,  one  must 
admit  that  even  theoretical  first-strike 
advantages  have  played  an  extremely 
important  role  in  destabilizing  the  po- 


litical relationship  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  driving 
the  arms  race  forward  on  both  sides. 

As  a  result,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  vi- 
tally important  to  aim  toward  the  goal 
of  stability  defined  as  follows:  Restruc- 
ture the  relationship  between  the  ar- 
senals in  a  way  that  removes  the  abili- 
ty of  either  superpower  to  gain  even  a 
theoretical  first-strike  advantage.  How 
does  the  SDI  program  fit  into  this 
goal?  It  depends  upon  which  SDI  we 
are  discussing. 

The  first  version  of  SDI,  the  one 
proposed  by  President  Reagan,  fits 
into  it  in  a  completely  radical  way. 
The  President  says  that  we  need  this 
new  technology  to  make  nuclear  weap- 
ons themselves  impotent  and  obsolete. 
Many  have  said  that  is  a  completely 
impossible  goal.  Let  me  also  add  that 
the  attempt  to  achieve  that  goal  would 
itself  produce  a  very  destabilizing 
result. 

But  let  me  focus  now  on  the  second 
version  of  SDI  and  how  it  would  fit 
into  the  pursuit  of  stability  in  our  na- 
tional strategy. 

The  second  version  of  SDI  is  billed 
as  an  effort  to  complicate  Soviet  calcu- 
lations about  gaining  a  first  strike  ad- 
vantage. There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
"bait  and  switch"  involved  in  this 
matter,  with  some  of  the  advocates  of 
the  second  version  of  SDI.  of  SDI-II. 
not  being  candid  about  their  objective. 
They  content  themselves  to  leave  the 
President's  definition  out  before  the 
country  because  it  is  more  politically 
popular,  because  it  has  a  seductive 
vision  of  a  future  that  is  not  burdened 
with  the  fear  of  nuclear  destruction, 
but  then  they  are  really  pursuing  an 
effort  to  complicate  Soviet  first-strike 
calculations. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  the  asser- 
tion that  SDI  can  play  this  role?  Mr. 
President,  what  frustrates  some  in  this 
debate  is  that  this  point  has  been 
argued  before.  There  was.  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  from  the  year  1969  to 
the  year  1972,  a  very  long,  a  very  spir- 
ited, a  very  meaningful  debate  about 
the  role  of  limited  defenses  in  the  pur- 
suit of  strategic  stability.  A  conclusion 
was  reached  during  that  debate. 

The  conclusion  embodied  in  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  as  follows:  If  one  su- 
perpower tries  to  complicate  the  first- 
strike  calculations  of  the  other  by  de- 
ploying a  limited  defensive  system, 
then  the  other  superpower  will  feel  in- 
credible pressure  to  overcome  that 
limited  defense  by  greatly  increasing 
the  number  of  offensive  missiles  tar- 
geted upon  the  offensive  forces  of  that 
nation  deploying  limited  defenses.  The 
result  is  a  double  arms  race,  an  arms 
race  in  offensive  missiles  and  a  second 
arms  race  in  defensive  systems.  That  is 
the  likely  result  of  the  second  version 
of  SDI.  SDI  poses  a  challenge,  there- 
fore, to  the  very  concept  of  deterrence. 

The  President's  version  is  a  radical 
challenge  to  the  notion  of  deterrence. 


a  challenge  which  comes  not  from  the 
left,  which  has,  on  many  occasions, 
said  that  the  whole  regime  of  deter- 
rence is  flawed  and  that  what  we  need 
is  just  a  unilateral  halt  to  the  arms 
race.  The  far  left  has  said  that.  This 
time,  the  radical  challenge  to  the  con- 
cept of  deterrence  comes  from  the 
right  with  the  assertion  that  once 
again,  an  investment  of  hope  in  tech- 
nology will  enable  us  to  free  ourselves 
from  this  burden  called  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

If  we  pursue  instead  a  strategy  de- 
signed to  remove  the  fear  of  a  first 
strike  by  removing  any  theoretical  ad- 
vantages that  can  be  gained  from  a 
first  strike,  I  believe  we  have  a  real 
hope  of  not  only  maintaining  deter- 
rence, but  creating  the  conditions 
which  will  make  possible  a  dramatic 
improvement  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  superpowers. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  the 
third  version  of  SDI,  the  one  that  is 
promoted  by  the  committee  report,  is 
far  superior  to  the  second  version  of 
SDI  that  is  advocated  by  such  think- 
ers as  Richard  Perle  in  the  Pentagon. 
But  the  committee's  version  of  SDI 
also  poses  problems,  in  my  view,  be- 
cause it  could  develop,  if  it  is  robustly 
funded  for  a  period  of  years,  into  a  de 
facto  assault  on  the  ABM  Treaty;  a  so- 
phisticated, well-funded,  powerful 
effort  that  would  have  as  its  major 
effect  the  inevitable  erosion  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  what  it  has  meant  to 
the  maintenance  of  deterrence  and 
stability. 

One  should  only  consider  the  com- 
mittee's version  of  SDI  if  an  effort  to 
resolve  the  issue  of  stability  by  way  of 
Midgetman  and  arms  control  had  to- 
tally failed,  and  even  then  in  full  rec- 
ognition that  the  status  quo  might  be 
better  off  for  us  overall  than  SDI  in 
any  of  its  versions. 

Now  let  me  briefly  describe  why  I 
believe  the  combination  of  Midgetman 
and  arms  control  is  better  than  SDI.  If 
you  take  either  SDI-II  or  SDI-III.  and 
look  at  the  principal  goal  of  complicat- 
ing a  Soviet  first  strike  on  our  land- 
based  missiles,  you  can  measure  the 
success  or  failure  of  that  effort  in 
terms  of  the  cost-to-attack  imposed  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  other  words,  how 
many  missile  warheads  are  you  going 
to  force  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  in 
order  to  target  effectively  our  land- 
based  retaliatory  forces. 

If  a  version  of  SDI  is  20  percent  ef- 
fective or  30  percent  effective,  or  50 
percent  effective,  you  can  make  the 
calculation  of  how  many  extra  war- 
heads the  Soviet  Union  will  have  to 
use  in  order  to  knock  out  our  retaliato- 
ry missiles. 

Midgetman,  combined  with  a  degree 
of  arms  control  no  greater  than  that 
which  we  have  now  in  the  unratified, 
yet  still  observed  SALT  II  Treaty— 
Midgetman  itself— raises  the  cost-to- 
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attack  United  States  retaliatory  mis- 
siles to  a  level  above  the  number  of 
warheads  now  owned  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  again,  if  this  is  our  objec- 
tive, we  have  a  better  way  to  pursue 
that  objective. 

But  there  is  a  yet  more  basic  ques- 
tion that  we  have  to  address  and 
answer  before  we  make  a  decision 
about  SDI  and  the  appropriate  fund- 
ing levels  for  SDI,  and  that  is.  Do  we 
want  arms  control  with  the  Soviet 
Union?  What  is  our  goal  in  our  overall 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

If  we  believe  that  our  overall  goal  is 
to  arrive  at  some  modus  Vivendi,  some 
working  relationship  that  keeps  deter- 
rence in  place,  that  recognizes  pro- 
found differences  between  our  two  sys- 
tems but  also  recognizes  that  we  have 
in  common  an  aversion  to  suicide  and 
we  have  in  common  a  hope  that  a 
better  relationship  might  be  arrived  at 
in  the  future,  then  arms  control  is  nec- 
essary and  essential.  Some,  however— 
those  characterized  as  ultra-hard- 
liners, some  of  them  in  positions  of 
prominent  influence  within  this  ad- 
ministration I  might  say— argue  that 
the  only  satisfactory  conclusion  in  our 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
dramatic  transformation  in  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  regime  and  that  our 
strategy  should  be  to  apply  as  much 
pressure  as  possible  in  hopes  of  induc- 
ing that  radical  transformation  sooner 
rather  than  later.  It  is  within  the  con- 
text of  that  larger  goal  which  one 
must  see  the  more  expansive  versions 
of  SDI.  It  really  is  an  effort  to  turn  up 
the  pressure  to  as  high  a  level  as  possi- 
ble in  order  to  stress  the  Soviet 
system,  in  order  to  make  them  buckle 
under  the  funding  pressure,  to  fall  in 
the  face  of  the  competition. 

If  one  is  pursuing  that  kind  of  basic 
goal,  one  would  not  be  interested  in 
arms  control  because  arms  control  re- 
lieves pressure  on  them  as  well  as  on 
us,  and  so  it  is  no  accident,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  SDI  are  simultaneously  the 
most  vocal  critics  of  any  kind  of  arms 
control  effort.  The  vote  on  this 
amendment  is  in  part  a  symbolic  ex- 
pression by  the  Senate  on  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  turn  up  the  dials  on 
SDI  as  high  as  it  is  politically  feasible 
to  turn  them,  in  an  effort  to  put  as 
much  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  as 
possible,  or  whether,  instead,  we  want 
to  have  a  more  reasoned  and  modulat- 
ed attempt  to  answer  the  research  and 
development  questions,  pursue  the 
technology  and  see  what  its  capabili- 
ties might  be,  but  do  it  in  a  careful 
way  that  is  not  destructive  to  arms 
control  and  not  destructive  to  deter- 
rence, and  in  a  way  that  leaves  open 
the  possibility  of  improving  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  superpowers 
and  building  a  better  future. 

If  we  choose  the  former  course  of 
action  and  discard  such  arms  control 
constraints  as  now  exist  while  simulta- 


neously moving  forward  as  quickly  as 
we  possibly  can  with  SDI,  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
sending  a  very  powerful  message  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  tell  them  we 
are  not  interested  in  keeping  SALT  II 
in  place,  that  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  talk  in  Geneva  but  we  may  not  be 
interested  in  talking  about  real  conces- 
sions on  SDI,  and  then  at  the  same 
time  we  turn  up  the  funding  level  as 
high  as  we  can  to  build  a  defensive 
system  capable  of  complicating  their 
ability  to  target  missiles  on  ours,  the 
combined  message  of  those  two  strate- 
gies can  be  summarized  in  one  word- 
build,  build,  build,  build  offensive  mis- 
siles and  deploy  them  as  quickly  as 
you  can.  That  would  be  the  message, 
that  is  the  message,  unless  this  Senate 
acts  responsibly,  as  the  committee  has 
already  begun  to  do,  unless  this 
Senate  says,  "Turn  the  dial  back  a 
little  bit,  let's  be  more  reasoned  in  our 
approach  to  this  issue." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  I 
believe  it  is  critically  important  to 
define  the  focus  of  SDI.  I  also  believe 
that  it  is  critically  important  to  look 
carefully  at  the  role  that  SDI  will  play 
with  respect  to  arms  control  and  with 
respect  to  our  national  security. 

I  want  to  make  another  point  right 
here.  The  President's  vision  of  a  world 
without  nuclear  weapons  has  struck 
many  as  wildly  implausible.  I  think  it 
probably  is,  too.  But  it  is  a  noble 
vision.  It  is  one  which  should  not  be 
discarded  out  of  hand. 

D  1620 

I  also  argue.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
barely  conceivable  that  with  arms  con- 
trol accomplishing  deep  cuts  in  offen- 
sive missiles,  at  some  point  in  the  dis- 
tant future  we  might  actually  be  able 
to  reach  the  kind  of  relationship  that 
the  President's  vision  outlines.  But 
those  who  are  pushing  the  second  ver- 
sion of  SDI  ironically  reject  arms  con- 
trol as  a  part  of  the  overall  strategy. 
They  want  no  part  of  arms  control. 
They  want  just  to  go  forward  pell- 
mell,  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  the 
technology,  even  in  the  absence  of 
arms  control. 

I  want  to  make  special  note  of  the 
committee's  reference  to  the  relation- 
ship between  SDI  and  arms  control. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  read  one  sen- 
tence from  the  report,  first,  and  then  I 
will  be  delighted  to  yield. 

The  committee  says  on  page  182  of 
the  report: 

If  we  are  to  capitalize  on  the  historic  op- 
portunities in  arms  control  created  in  part 
by  SDI,  we  should  be  prepared  to  consider 
adjustments  to  the  pace  and  scope  of  SDI  if 
the  Soviet  Union  agrees  to  significant,  stabi- 
lizing, and  verifiable  reductions  in  strategic 
offensive  forces. 


I  commend  the  committee  for  that 
statement  and  commend  it  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

As  I  was  listening  carefully  to  the 
Senator's  statements,  I  ran  a  few  cal- 
culations. The  basic  difference  be- 
tween the  amendment  and  where  the 
committee  is  now  is  roughly  $700  mil- 
lion, which  represents  a  mere  13-per- 
cent of  the  request. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
simple  13-percent  addition  in  funding 
would  suddenly  drive  this  whole  situa- 
tion into  the  extremes  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Tennessee  rep- 
resented here  a  few  minutes  ago.  He 
represents,  in  essense,  that  this  13-per- 
cent increase  would  render  the  whole 
arms  control  process  a  shattering  ex- 
perience and  the  Soviets  would  begin 
to  build  defensive  weapons. 

Where  is  the  equation  that  gives  the 
Senator  this  foundation  to  argue  that 
a  mere  13  percent  would  bring  about 
such  dire  results? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  be  glad  to  respond. 

I  do  not  wish  to  place  the  entire 
burden  for  the  impact  of  SDI  on  arms 
control  or  the  strategic  relationship 
between  the  superpowers  at  the  door- 
step of  the  committee.  I  realize  and 
recognize  that  the  committee  had  re- 
duced the  outlandish  request  made  by 
the  administration.  But  in  doing  so, 
the  committee  is  adding  on  a  sizable 
sum  to  the  already  large  expenditures 
which  were  programmed  into  last 
year's  budget. 

I  think  we  have  a  basic  choice  in  this 
amendment:  Are  we  going  to  have 
modest,  reasonable  growth  of  3  per- 
cent above  last  year's  robust  spending 
level,  or  are  we  going  to  go  to  the  max- 
imum level  that  advocates  of  SDI  be- 
lieve is  feasible,  given  the  constraints 
of  the  political  and  budget  processes? 

That  is  why  I  said  earlier,  in  prefac- 
ing my  remarks  in  that  portion  of  my 
speech,  that  it  was  in  part  a  symbolic 
vote.  Are  we  going  to  go  to  the  maxi- 
mum that  is  militarily  and  budgetarily 
possible,  or  are  we  going  to  modulate 
that  increase  and  hold  it  to  a  more 
reasonable  3-percent  increase?  I  think 
the  message  is  a  very  powerful  one.  Do 
we  go  pell-mell  as  far  as  we  can,  or  do 
we  hold  it  back  to  a  3-percent  increase 
in  real  spending? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  just  draw  the 
simple  conclusion  that  I  cannot  find 
any  justification  for  the  statement 
that  a  mere  13  percent  difference  be- 
tween where  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  comfortable  and  the  figure  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  would 
topple  everything  into  the  ditch. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Strategic 
Subcommittee,  whose  work  I  compli- 
ment and  to  whom  I  am  grateful  for 
allowing  me  to  participate  in  his  sub- 
committee's proceedings  on  this  ques- 
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tion.  that  if  he  sees  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sums  as  relatively  trivi- 
al  

Mr.  WARNER.  I  did  not  say  trivial.  I 
gave  the  facts. 

Mr.  GORE  [continuing].  That 
should  make  it  easier  for  him,  and  per- 
haps others,  to  support  the  cutback.  I 
do  not  see  it  as  a  trivial  difference. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  listened  carefully 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I 
weigh  his  remarks  with  great  care,  be- 
cause I  think  he  makes  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  these  debates.  But  when  I 
look  at  the  actual  figure,  just  13  per- 
cent in  terms  of  the  overall  request, 
and  that  13  percent  suddenly  topples 
the  whole  arms  control  process,  versus 
the  Soviets  going  into  a  large  accelera- 
tion of  their  offensive  weapons,  I  find 
the  logic  faulty. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  think  he  may  be  inadvertently 
setting  up  a  straw  man. 

I  am  saying  that  the  overall  strategy 
of  SDI  over  a  number  of  years,  funded 
at  robust  levels  toward  deeply  con- 
fused goals,  inconsistent  with  arms 
control  goals  and  with  the  require- 
ments of  stability,  taken  as  a  whole, 
threatens  the  very  dire  consequences 
that  I  have  outlined  In  my  remarks. 

This  particular  vote  is  one  of  a  series 
of  decisions  along  the  way  which  we 
have  to  make  in  choosing  between  two 
courses  of  action:  Either  we  are  going 
to  continue  this  pell-mell  rush  toward 
a  radical  challenge  to  a  regime  of  sta- 
bility, represented  by  SDI,  or  we  are 
going  to  confine  the  program  to  more 
reasonable  and  rational  goals— that  is, 
finding  out  the  capabilities  of  the 
technologies  involved,  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  kind  that  is  consist- 
ent with  hedging  against  a  Soviet 
breakout,  and  giving  encouragement 
to  arms  control.  So  I  see  the  decision 
on  this  amendment  as  an  important 
one.  But  I  would  not,  as  the  Senator 
suggests,  say  that  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  funding  levels  is,  by 
itself,  the  difference  between  two  po- 
tential outcomes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor made  that  clear,  because  it  is  a  log- 
ical inference  one  could  make  when 
listening  to  the  debate. 

So,  what  the  Senator  is  saying  is 
that  if  the  Senate  were  to  support  the 
position  of  the  3-percent  amendment, 
there  would  still  have  to  be  other 
action  taken  by  Congress  in  order  to 
prevent  the  dire  consequences  he  por- 
trays. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senate  chose  to 
adopt  the  pending  amendment,  it 
would  be  a  message  from  the  Senate 
that  we  are  prepared  to  see  research 
on  SDI  go  forward  at  a  reasonable 
pace,  and  it  would  send  a  message  that 
in  subsequent  years  we  are  going  to 
apply  similar  scrutiny  to  the  budget 
requested  for  SDI,  and  we  are  going  to 
look  very  carefully  at  its  impact  on 
stability  and  totals. 


By  contrast,  if  the  amendment 
failed,  the  Senate,  and  Congress  as  a 
whole,  may  not  send  this  message  at 
the  end  of  the  process;  but  the  Senate 
would  be  saying  that  we  have  a  thin 
majority  in  favor  of  turning  up  the 
dial  for  SDI  as  high  as  we  can,  given 
the  constraints  of  the  political  process, 
and  as  soon  as  we  find  a  way  to 
remove  those  political  constraints,  we 
are  going  to  go  even  higher  and  spend 
the  maximum  amount  possible. 

While  the  difference  between  the 
amount  in  the  amendment  and  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee may  not  seem  large  to  the  Senator, 
it  is  in  fact  over  $700  million. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  gave  the  figures.  I 
do  not  quantify  it  as  large  or  small.  I 
simply  gave  the  percentage.  I  pointed 
out,  as  I  listened  to  the  Senator's 
points,  that  13  percent  would  topple 
everything.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
now  made  it  clear  that  this  would  just 
be  one  in  a  series  of  actions,  if  Con- 
gress desired,  which  would  be  required 
for  the  results  to  come  about  which 
the  Senator  has  portrayed. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  just  about  to  ad- 
dress the  Nitze  criteria.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  is  quite  familiar  with 
them.  I  know  that  the  Senator  was 
present  and  chairing  the  session  when 
I  entered  into  a  colloquy  with  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Richard  Perle  about  the 
criterion  of  cost  effectiveness. 

D  1630 

Ambassador  Paul  Nitze,  perhaps  the 
most  distinguished  strategic  thinker  in 
this  administration,  has  said  we 
should  not  go  forward  with  SDI  unless 
it  proves  to  be  cost-effective  at  the 
margin.  I  take  that  to  mean  unless  it  is 
cheaper  to  deploy  an  increment  of  de- 
fense than  it  is  to  deploy  an  increment 
of  offense  necessary  to  overwhelm 
that  increment  of  defense. 

I  used  in  my  questioning  of  Secre- 
tary Perle  a  hypothetical  example  and 
said  "If  the  Soviet  Union  could  over- 
whelm SDI  by  spending  80  percent  as 
much  as  we  had  spent  to  deploy  SDI 
in  the  first  place,  would  you  agree  that 
we  should  not  go  forward  with  it 
under  those  circumstances?" 

His  response,  as  the  transcript  will 
show,  was  yes.  we  should  go  forward 
notwithstanding  the  fact  they  could 
moot  it  and  overwhelm  it  by  spending 
only  80  percent  as  much. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  Strategic 
Subcommittee  agree  with  Secretary 
Perle's  response  to  that  hypothetical? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  do  not  have  a  spe- 
cific recollection  of  the  Perle  response. 
I  do,  however,  have  a  specific  recollec- 
tion of  Ambassador  Nitze's  criteria, 
and  I  fully  support  his  logic  and  rea- 
soning as  applied  to  the  SDI  program. 

I  still  believe  that  there  is  funda- 
mental advantage  to  this  Nation  to 
have  research  being  perfomed  on  capa- 
bilities to  incorporate  in  our  deter- 
rence a  measure  of  defense  against  in- 


coming ballistic  missiles.  Whether 
that  is  cost-effective  and  on  the 
margin  remains  to  be  seen,  and  we 
really  cannot  make  that  determination 
until  a  considerable  amount  of  re- 
search is  to  be  completed  in  the 
future.  Whether  it  is  80  percent.  90 
percent.  I  would  subscribe  that  Mr. 
Nitze's  formula  said  it  should  be  a 
tradeoff,  which  means  just  as  much  to 
have  offense  as  it  would  to  have  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  it  should  be  cheaper  to 
deploy  a  defense  than  for  deploying  an 
offensive  countermeasure  capaole  of 
overwhelming  that  defense. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  should  be  no  more 
expensive  to  have  a  defense  than  it 
would  to  create  an  offense  to  over- 
come it.  That  is  the  optimum. 

Again,  we  may  have  to  pay  a  penalty 
in  early  stages  of  SDI  where  SDI  could 
be  projected  to  be  somewhat  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  offense  because  it  is 
the  initial  stages,  and  as  the  Senator 
recognizes  any  new  program  on  the  be- 
ginning of  the  learning  curve  is  often 
more  expensive  than  it  is  as  time 
passes  auid  we  are  more  skillful  as  to 
how  to  develop  the  systems. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  how  does  that  leave 
us  then  on  the  question  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness? Should  it  be  viewed  as  a  bar 
to  the  deployment  if  it  is  cheaper  to 
overwhelm  an  SDI  defense  with  an  of- 
fensive increment  or  not? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  think  we  should 
remain  for  the  present  time  on  the 
Nitze  formula,  and  it  should  be  at  the 
margin,  be  hopefully  equal  and  not 
greater. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  it  is  cheaper  to  over- 
whelm a  defensive  deployment  in  the 
early  stages  of  that  deployment,  does 
the  Senator  entertain  any  doubt  what- 
soever that  the  Soviet  Union  would  in 
fact  deploy  additional  offensive  mis- 
siles and  moot  the  defensive  installa- 
tion report? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  do  not  think  this 
Senator  or  any  other  can  opine  or 
project  with  accuracy  what  the  Soviets 
may  or  may  not  do.  I  am  hopeful  this 
matter  will  be  resolved  in  forthcoming 
arms  control  talks  and  we  will  reach 
an  understanding  as  to  what  can  be 
done  within  the  ABM  Treaty  and  both 
sides  will  settle  down  and  sign  an 
agreement  which  will  bring  about  the 
stability  that  both  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  I,  and  others,  desire. 

But  in  the  meantime  I  just  wish  to 
make  the  point  that  I  felt  that  the 
Senator  was.  if  I  may  say  with  respect, 
slightly  exaggerating  the  effect  of  a 
13-percent  growth  over  the  3  percent 
the  amendment  has  just  dumping  the 
ox-cart  into  the  ditch. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  take  the  occasion 
to  ask  one  other  question. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  hasten  to  point  out 
that  two  of  our  colleagues  are  patient- 
ly waiting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 


and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
will  be  on  this  floor  for  the  next  3 
days— night  and  day— and  I  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  continue  our  col- 
loquy at  a  time  which  may  not  be  dis- 
ruptive to  our  other  Senators. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  just  want  to  briefly  ad- 
dress the  other  of  the  two  Nitze  crite- 
ria. I  do  not  think  it  will  take  long. 

Nitze  also  says  that  SDI  should  not 
be  deployed  unless  the  resulting  defen- 
sive system  is  survivable. 

Would  the  Senator  also  agree  with 
that  assertion  that  it  should  be  surviv- 
able? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Again  I  think  the 
Nitze  criteria  is  a  sound  formula  on 
which  we  should  proceed.  That  meas- 
ure of  survivability  remains  to  be  seen 
after  we  perform  the  necessary  re- 
search. 

But  I  represent  to  the  Senator  that  I 
stand  firmly  behind  Ambassador 
Nitze's  criteria  as  it  applied  to  the  SDI 
program  but  it  is  difficult  to  quantify 
that  criteria  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's response. 

In  response  to  his  earlier  question, 
let  me  just  simply  reiterate  that  in  of- 
fering my  analysis  of  the  effect  SDI 
could  have  on  the  strategic  relation- 
ship on  stability  and  on  deterrence,  I 
am  discussing  what  I  believe  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  is  likely  to  do  if  it  is 
continued  in  the  fashion  outlined  in 
the  committee's  recommendations  to 
the  Senate.  The  increment  of  differ- 
ence in  1  year's  funding  will,  of  course, 
not  by  itself  make  all  that  difference 
between  the  two  possible  outcomes  in 
our  strategic  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  if  we  make  the 
wrong  decision  this  year,  we  are  set- 
ting out  on  a  path  that  leads  to  the 
dire  consequences  which  I  believe 
would  follow.  If  we  reject  arms  con- 
trol, if  we  reject  deterrence,  if  we  go 
forward  with  the  maximum  funding 
for  SDI  that  is  possible  in  the  current 
political  environment,  I  think  would 
be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  my 
remarks  here  because,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  has  noted,  there 
are  others  who  wish  to  speak.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  as  a  country  have  arrived 
at  a  moment  of  truth,  not  just  because 
of  this  bill  which  is  before  us  today 
and  the  remainder  of  this  week  but 
also  because  of  events  that  may  take 
place  toward  the  end  of  this  year. 

We  have  the  possibility  of  a  second 
summit  meeting  in  December.  We 
have  pending  a  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  whether  or  not  we  will  contin- 
ue abiding  by  the  restraints  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty.  And  we  have  before 
us  an  offer  in  Geneva,  put  forward  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  extend  the  terms 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  for  15  to  20  years. 

What  happens  in  the  next  5  months 
will  be  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


I  believe  this  Senate  has  a  role  to 
play  during  this  crucial  moment  in  our 
history. 

If  we  as  a  country  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  inherent  in 
the  current  set  of  circumstances,  we 
risk  great  damage  to  whatever  domes- 
tic consensus  remains  on  strategic 
policy,  we  risk  great  damage  to  our  re- 
lationship with  our  allies  in  NATO 
and,  beyond,  we  risk  losing  one  of  the 
best  opportunities  we  have  ever  had 
for  a  dramatic  breakthrough  in  arms 
control  and  in  the  pursuit  of  strategic 
stability. 

If  our  objective  is  stability,  and  if 
this  Senate  wishes  to  contribute 
toward  the  achievement  of  strategic 
stability,  we  will  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment because  a  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment says  we  support  SDI  research, 
we  support  an  increase  above  last 
year's  generous  funding  level,  but  we 
have  serious  questions  about  the  advis- 
ability of  going  full  speed  ahead  in 
light  of  all  the  confusion  about  SDI 
goals,  in  light  of  all  the  uncertainties 
in  the  relationship  between  SDI  and 
our  national  security  and  in  light  of 
the  competition  for  funding  for  other 
priorities  in  the  defense  bill. 

So  I  will  conclude  by  urging  my  col- 
leagues in  the  strongest  possible  terms 
to  vote  for  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
almost  3'/2  years  have  passed  since  the 
President  gave  the  "Star  Wars"  speech 
that  launched  the  SDI  program.  But 
despite  the  passage  of  time  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars,  the 
SDI  continues  to  be  a  program  in 
search  of  a  clear  justification.  Indeed, 
as  time  goes  by.  the  objective  of  the 
program  seems  to  grow  more  rather 
than  less  confused. 

The  cause  of  much  of  the  confusion 
can  be  traced  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  star  wars  decision  was  made.  An 
article  entitled  "Out  of  the  Blue— How 
Star  Wars  Was  Proposed."  chronicles 
the  decisionmaking  process— or  lack 
thereof— which  preceded  the  star  wars 
speech. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  that  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  article  is  printed 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
major  policy  shift  with  long-term  im- 
plications was  unveiled  apparently 
without  any  extensive  deliberation 
within  the  administration. 

George  Keyworth.  then  Presidential 
Science  Adviser,  received  5  days  warn- 
ing of  the  star  wars  decision.  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz  learned  of  the  speech 
just  2  days  before  it  was  delivered. 
Richard  Delauer.  then  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Research  and  En- 
gineering, was  informed  of  the  speech 
only  the  day  before  it  was  given.  And 
Ambassador   Nitze.   whose   name   has 


been  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  learned  about  the  star  wars 
speech  9  hours  before  it  was  delivered. 
As  a  White  House  participant  in  the 
effort  has  said,  "none  of  the  things 
you  assume  would  be  considered  were 
considered  at  all." 

My  purpose  here  is  not  to  give  a  de- 
tailed review  of  the  history  of  the  star 
wars  decision,  but  to  observe  that  the 
decisions  we  face  today  are  shaped  by 
the  decisions  of  the  past.  And  today 
we  are  still  suffering  the  consequences 
of  a  decison  too  hastily  made.  Over 
the  past  3Vi  years,  the  Congress  has 
allowed  the  star  wars  budget  to  triple. 
Despite  this  huge  infusion  of  re- 
sources, more  questions  have  been 
raised  than  answers  given.  No  clear  ra- 
tional for  the  SDI  program  has 
emerged.  And  I  think  the  debate  that 
we  have  heard  today  is  an  indication 
of  that. 

What  we  have  instead  is  a  number  of 
often  contradictory  rationales  that 
have  been  made  in  support  of  SDI. 
The  President  envisions  a  huge  defen- 
sive bubble  that  will  replace  deter- 
rance  ■by  protecting  all  Americans 
from  a  Soviet  attack.  Other  Reagan 
administration  officials  concede  that  a 
more  likely  outcome  of  SDI  would  be  a 
limited  defense  that  will  supposedly 
enhance  deterrance  by  protecting 
weapons,  not  people,  from  destruction. 
Some  see  SDI  as  a  bargaining  chip 
that  can  be  traded  for  deep  cuts  in 
Soviet  offensive  forces,  while  others 
refuse  to  bargain.  Some  administra- 
tion officials  have  stressed  that  SDI  is 
a  reasearch  program,  while  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  testified  that  he 
wants  to  deploy  the  system.  Some  be- 
lieve that  strategic  defenses  are  only 
worthwhile  if  the  Soviets  cooperate  in 
a  transition  toward  a  "defense  domi- 
nant world,"  while  others  want  to 
push  ahead  unilaterally  regardless  of 
how  the  Soviets  react.  Some  see  SDI 
as  a  means  to  engage  the  Soviets  in  a 
technology  race  that  will  drive  them 
to  economic  ruin,  while  the  President 
says  he  wants  to  share  SDI  technology 
with  the  Russians. 

Given  these  often  conflicting  ration- 
ales and  visions  that  are  used  to  justi- 
fy the  SDI  program,  the  armed  serv- 
ices was  charitable  in  concluding  that 
there  "continue  to  be  basic  disagree- 
ments within  the  administration  as  to 
the  program  goals."  That  is  indeed  a 
most  diplomatic  understatement.  I 
submit  that  until  we  have  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  exactly  what  those 
goals  are,  we  should  not  be  investing 
the  huge  sums  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration or  even  the  somewhat 
lesser  amount  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Why  should  we  stay  the  budget  ax 
for  this  program  when  so  many  de- 
serving programs  are  taking  the 
blows?  Why  should  a  program  that  re- 
ceive so  little  scrutiny  before  it  was 
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launched,  receive  so  much  funding 
now  that  it  is  underway?  Why  is  there 
so  much  urgency  about  getting  there, 
when  we  don't  even  know  where  it  is 
we  are  going? 

In  posing  these  questions,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  we  fiuid  the  pro- 
gram at  a  level  consistent  with  clearly 
identifiable  goals.  I  think  we  can  all 
agree,  for  example,  that  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  do  research 
into  strategic  defense.  That  is  a  pro- 
gram which,  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia knows,  has  been  ongoing  for 
many,  many  years;  before  the  begin- 
ning of  this  administration,  in  fact. 
Such  research  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  provides  a  hedge 
against  a  Soviet  breakout  from  the 
treaty.  And  I  fully  support  funding 
such  an  effort.  That  objective  can  be 
comfortably  met  at  a  funding  level  of 
$3.2  billion.  That  still  represents  a  3- 
percent  real  increase  over  last  year  at 
a  time  when  most  programs  are  being 
cut  or  frozen.  Therefore  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  support  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  just  for  a  moment,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motiom 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  2638.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 

Senators  Warren  Rudman.  Barry  Gold- 
water,  Slade  Gorton.  Bob  Dole.  Pete 
V.  Domenici.  Thad  Cochran,  Dan 
Quayle.  Chic  Hecht,  James  Abdnor. 
Paul  Laxalt,  Jake  Gam.  Pete  Wilson, 
Phil  Granun,  J.A.  Denton.  Don  Nick- 
les,  Jesse  Helms,  Ted  Stevens,  and 
John  Warner. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield  for  a  comment  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  yield  for  a  comment 
on  this  question  at  this  time? 

hit.  MATHIAS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  for  a  com- 
ment without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  subject  of  the  cloture  motion,  it 
was  just  filed  on  the  bill  itself.  That  is 
not  a  cloture  motion  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  know  the  Senator  did  not  have 
reference  to  this  amendment,  neces- 
sarily, with  that  cloture  motion. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  I,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  have 
discussed  the  pending  SDI  amend- 
ment. It  is  our  hope  that  much  or 
most  of  the  debate  can  be  concluded 
this  afternoon  and  in  the  morning 
hours  of  tomorrow,  so  that  we  could 
have  a  vote  close  to  the  noon  hour,  or 
maybe  very  shortly  thereafter. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  the  debate 
thus  far  has  been  not  only  an  excel- 
lent debate  and  not  one  marked  by 
delay  at  all,  but  has  moved  without 
lost  space  at  all.  So  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  that  want  to  speak  on  this 
matter  to  come  over  this  afternoon,  if 
they  can,  and,  if  not,  we  will  start,  I 
am  sure,  fairly  early  in  the  morning, 
probably  9:30  or  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct  in 
his  representation.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
a  good  debate  and  has  moved  along  in 
a  timely  and  expeditous  manner  and  I 
anticipate  it  will  go  for  some  time  this 
evening. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that 
this  debate  can  continue  in  the  morn- 
ing at  an  hour  to  be  established  by  the 
leadership,  but  in  all  likelihood  by 
9:30,  and  that  a  vote  will  occur  some- 
where in  midday.  I  anticipate  the  lead- 
ership will  advise  us  after  consultation 
with  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

D  1650 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  would  like  to  briefly  ad- 
dress the  policy  dilemmas  SDI  poses 
for  our  allies.  If  the  goals  of  SDI  seem 
obscure  to  those  who  formulate  U.S. 
defense  policy,  imagine  the  puzzle- 
ment of  our  allies.  Despite  the  far- 
reaching  implication  star  wars  has  for 
the  Alliance,  none  of  the  allies  were 
consulted  in  advance.  It  was  that  fail- 
ure in  communication  that  created  an 
immediate  confusion,  and  what  I  have 
to  conclude  is  a  lingering  skepticism. 
Questions  have  been  raised  that 
remain  unanswered.  Does  star  wars  re- 
flect the  resurgence  of  a  "go  it  alone," 
fortress  America  attitude?  Will  a  de- 
fensive shield  against  nuclear  weapons 
make  the  world— and  Western  Europe 
in  particular— safe  for  conventional 
war?  Will  the  Soviets  respond  to  SDI 
by  building  their  own  defenses  that 
render  the  smaller  independent  arse- 
nals of  some  of  our  allies  impotent  and 
obsolete?  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
questions  that  remain  to  be  answered. 

To  its  credit  the  administration 
moved  quickly  to  limit  the  misunder- 
standings generated  by  its  star  wars 
surprise  and  has  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing cautious  support  for  the  program 
among  some  of  the  allies.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  whatever 
support  exists  has  been  conditioned  on 


continued  U.S.  observance  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  That  linkage  was  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  last  October 
in  San  Francisco.  That  is  why  there 
was  an  uproar  in  the  Alliance  last  Oc- 
tober when  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  it  has  conveniently  rein- 
terpreted the  ABM  Treaty  in  a  way 
that  would  allow  the  United  States  to 
fully  develop  and  test  a  star  wars 
system.  I  was  at  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  at  the  time  and  the  reaction 
from  the  allies  was  heated.  It  was  only 
after  Secretary  Shultz  came  to  San 
Francisco  and  assured  the  Assembly 
that  we  would  continue  to  conduct  the 
SDI  Program  in  -a  maimer  consistent 
with  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  that  the  allies  were 
ready  to  accept  a  resolution  that  gave 
conditional  support  for  our  research 
efforts. 

The  reason  for  our  allies'  insistence 
on  continued  adherence  to  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  simple.  They  are  leery  about 
becoming  entangled  in  a  defensive 
arms  race  that  will  provoke  a  corre- 
sponding offensive  arms  race  that  will 
increase  superpower  tensions— ten- 
sions that  are  often  most  keenly  felt  in 
Europe.  If  we  want  the  support  of  our 
allies  in  this  and  other  endeavors  we 
must  lie  consistent  about  our  inten- 
tions and  consult  with  them  at  every 
turn.  Policy  zig-zags  such  as  the 
sudden  announcement  of  star  wars 
and  the  spurious  reinterpretation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  only  create  resent- 
ment and  misunderstanding.  Now  that 
we  have  embarked  on  an  SDI  Re- 
search Program  we  should  proceed  at 
a  measured  pace  within  the  confines 
of  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  All  our  allies  understand 
the  need  to  conduct  research  on  stra- 
tegic defense  as  a  hedge  against  Soviet 
developments  in  this  area.  But  they 
fail  to  see  why  we  must  devote  huge 
amounts  of  money  to  strategic  defense 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  The  Al- 
liance would  be  best  served  by  a 
steady,  but  measured  program.  The 
funding  level  proposed  in  this  amend- 
ment will  serve  those  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
support  of  this  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  on 
this  matter.  I  add  I  am  pleased  par- 
ticularly to  be  joined  by  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Dixon,  who  is  a 
new  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  has  been  doing  solid  work 
there,  and  who  also  feels  that  this 
amendment  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense. 

Let  me  add  the  committee  itself,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  reduced 
the  appropriation  from  $5.4  to  $3.95 


billion,  which  in  itself  was  a  signifi- 
cant step.  And  here  I  think  we  have  to 
give  credit  particularly  to  Senator  Sam 
NuNN,  our  colleague,  who  has  been 
doing  exemplary  work  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

Let  me  just  take  2  minutes  to  talk 
about  the  big  picture,  and  then  just  a 
very  few  minutes  to  talk  about  the  im- 
portance of  this  amendment  in  one 
specific  area.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
careful  when  we  get  into  massive  allo- 
cations of  funds.  The  former  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Jim  Schlesinger,  says  this 
is  going  to  cost  $700  to  $800  billion; 
the  total  project,  not  the  research 
part.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  says  $1  trillion.  The 
committee  of  scientists  have  said  $1.3 
trillion.  I  do  not  know  who  is  right.  I 
do  not  want  to  find  out.  But  the  costli- 
est project  in  the  history  of  humanity 
up  to  this  point  is  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  We  have  spent  on  the 
Interstate  Highway  System  on  initial 
construction— this  is  not  maintenance, 
but  initial  construction— $123  billion. 

You  zxe  talking  about  something 
that  is  many  times  as  costly  as  the 
Interstate  Highway  System.  How  do 
we  pay  for  it?  My  friends,  there  are 
only  three  ways  of  paying  for  it.  One 
is  you  cut  back  on  education  programs, 
other  defense  programs,  farm  pro- 
grams, programs  for  the  Port  of  New 
Orleans,  programs  to  help  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  programs  that  have  an 
impact  on  all  of  our  States.  That  is 
one  possibility.  A  second  possibility  is 
you  massively  increase  taxes,  or  the 
third  is  that  we  have  even  greater  defi- 
cits and  runaway  inflation.  Those  are 
the  only  three  possibilities. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  heard  the  excellent  presenta- 
tion by  Senator  Proxmire  who  point- 
ed out  that  the  orders  of  magnitude 
we  are  talking  about  here  would  re- 
quire, if  these  cost  estimates  are  what 
we  think  they  are,  something  like  dou- 
bling the  personal  income  income  tax 
over  a  period  of  many,  many  years  in 
order  to  pay  for  this  SDI. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  our  colleague  from  Wisconsin.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  what 
he  was  talking  about  made  sense.  But 
the  program  does  not  make  sense. 
What  we  clearly  have  to  do  is  to  take  a 
look  at  where  we  are  going. 

I  heard  some  discussions  about  the 
difference  between  a  defensive  and  an 
offensive  weapons  program.  My 
friends,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virginia,  Senator  Warner, 
and  Senator  Nunn  know  this  area 
much  better  than  I,  but  it  is  a  very 
fine  line  between  what  is  defensive 
and  what  is  offensive.  And  if  we  get 
into  a  runaway  arms  race,  what  we  do 
know  is  no  one  wins.  That  is  why  I 


have  appreciated,  I  might  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Virginia,  the  very  prac- 
tical suggestions  that  he  has  made  to- 
gether with  Senator  Nunn  to  take 
some  confidence  building  steps.  But  I 
think  this  SDI  thing  is  not  one  of 
those  confidence  building  steps. 

A  group  of  scientists,  7,000  of  them, 
have  sent  a  letter  to  us  urging  that  we 
adopt  this  amendment.  That  includes 
16  Nobel  laureates.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  scientists  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois were  the  leaders  in  this.  I  would 
like,  Mr.  President,  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  enter  this  letter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jin.Y  25. 1986. 

Dear  Senator  Simon:  We  are  writing  as 
representatives  of  a  large  and  unprecedent- 
ed movement  of  scientists  and  engineers 
boycotting  the  present  SDI  program.  Over 
6.900  U.S.  academic  scientists  and  engineers 
have  joined  the  boycott.  Our  numbers  in- 
clude majorities  in  109  relevant  research  de- 
partments. 57%  of  the  total  faculty  at  the 
Nation's  top  twenty  physics  departments 
have  joined.  Sixteen  active  Nobel  Laureates 
are  among  the  signers.  A  typical  boycott 
pledge  is  enclosed. 

The  overriding  reason  for  our  boycott  is 
that  SDI  will  increase  the  chance  of  nuclear 
war  and  will  offer  only  imaginary  protection 
from  its  consequences.  Vulnerable  comput- 
er-controlled rapid-strike  space  weapons 
may  be  easily  used  to  attack  other  such  sys- 
tems without  warning.  They  would  begin  to 
offer  illusory  hope  of  defense  against  a 
small,  ragged  retaliation  long  before  anyone 
could  believe  that  they  could  defend  against 
a  first  strike.  Thus  they  both  threaten  and 
invite  a  first  strike.  Possession  of  such  space 
weapons  systems  by  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  inexorably  lead  to  nuclear  war. 

Given  the  level  of  destruction  that  would 
be  caused  by  leakage  of  even  a  few  percent 
of  the  warheads,  both  sides  would  have 
little  to  look  forward  to  but  annihilation 
unless  their  shields  worked  almost  perfect- 
ly. No  responsible  technical  study  holds  out 
any  hope  for  such  a  near-perfect  shield. 

The  fallback  defense  for  Star  Wars— that 
it  is  a  means  to  enhance  deterrence— is  in 
complete  contradiction  to  the  scope,  pace, 
and  detailed  technical  content  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Even  at  the  current  level.  SDI  officials  are 
claiming  that  anything  short  of  a  33% 
budget  increase  will  fail  to  meet  commit- 
ments to  dependent  contractors.  As  the  pro- 
gram grows,  these  commitments  will  only 
become  more  irreversible  and  less  tied  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  SDI  approach.  This  mas- 
sive program,  aimed  at  breaking  out  of  all 
arms  control  agreements  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, is  already  precipitating  a  new  arms  race, 
which  will  then  be  used  to  justify  both  SDI 
and  other  offensive  weapons  programs. 

The  proposal  of  48  Senators  to  hold  SDI 
to  a  3%  real  funding  increase  would  keep 
Congressional  options  open  while  technical 
information  and  strategic  arguments  are  de- 
veloped and  become  known  to  the  public. 
The  present  committee  recommendations 
for  a  24%  to  31%  budget  increase  are  not 
justified  by  the  real  needs  of  a  research  pro- 
gram. These  increases  reflect  a  concession 
to  those  wishing  to  use  the  SDI  budget  to 
lock  the  country  into  a  new  and  dangerous 
strategic  posture.  We  understand  that  Con- 


gress this  year  is  not  considering  actually 
pulling  back  from  the  SDI  folly.  We  urge 
that  you  at  least  do  not  plunge  farther  into 
it. 

John  Kogut. 
Michael  Weissmam. 
For  the  Scientists'  Boycott  of  Star  Wars. 

Mr.  SIMON.  But  one  of  the  points— 
this  is  the  point  I  want  to  touch  on 
very  briefly— is  we  are  concentrating 
research  in  this  SDI  area,  and  inevita- 
bly as  you  concentrate  research  in  one 
area  it  draws  it  away  from  another. 

So  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  de- 
fense, I  do  not  think  this  makes  sense, 
and  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  overall 
economy  it  does  not  make  sense.  The 
request  for  research  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  again  it  has  been  cut  back, 
initially  made  for  SDI  for  this  next 
fiscal  year  was  approximately  five 
times  the  research  request  for  cancer 
research.  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  get  things  out  of 
whack.  And  I  also  think  we  have  to  be 
looking  at  what  we  are  doing  to  the 
overall  economy. 

I  just  saw  the  statement— maybe 
some  of  you  did  too  in  the  newspapers 
last  week  or  maybe  the  week  before— 
where  at  MIT  one-third  of  the  gradu- 
ates are  going  into  military  research. 
When  they  go  into  military  research, 
that  is  a  drain  on  our  future. 

In  Japan  they  are  doing  some  mili- 
tary research  but  primarily  on  televi- 
sion sets,  refrigerators,  and  they  are 
doing  the  research  on  things  that  sell. 
And  it  should  not  surprise  you  that  we 
have  the  $50-billion-trade  deficit  with 
Japan. 
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I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  we  look  at  this  whole  matter  care- 
fully. We  want  research.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  move  ahead  in  research.  We 
are  slipping,  particularly  relative  to 
Japan  and  West  Germany,  on  nonmili- 
tary  research.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of 
this  administration  only,  because  this 
has  been  going  on  for  some  years. 

I  think  without  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment,  we  have  greater  slippage. 
The  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Louisiana  is  one  that 
makes  eminent  good  sense.  It  means 
that  there  will  be  a  modest  increase  in 
research.  Frankly,  I  think  we  could 
even  freeze  it  or  even  lower  it  a  little 
and  not  do  any  harm  to  the  defense  of 
our  country.  But  certainly  this  modest 
request  is  one  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  support. 

I  commend  him.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  He  puts  his  finger  on  a 
very  critical  point.  That  is  the  techno- 
logical slippage  of  this  coimtry  in 
areas  other  than  military.  There  are 
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only  so  many  scientists,  there  is  only 
so  much  talent,  there  are  only  so 
many  dollars.  If  all  those  dollars  are 
chjising  free  electron  lasers  and  battle 
management  systems,  we  do  not  have 
enough  left  for  television  sets,  artifi- 
cial intelligence,  computers,  and  all 
this  vast  array  of  technology  that  we 
are  slipping  in.  Then,  indeed,  the  trade 
deficit  which  the  Senator  described  as 
$50  billion  with  Japan— I  think  the  fig- 
ures have  gone  up  since  he  last  took  a 
fix  on  that,  I  think  it  has  gone  up  sig- 
nificantly  

Mr.  SIMON.  It  was  $50  billion  last 
year. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  But  it  continues  to 
go  up. 

Mr.  SIMON.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  we  put  all  of  our 
eggs  in  this  one  basket,  or  maybe  not 
all  of  our  eggs,  we  are  now  spending 
right  now  more  in  SDI  research  than 
the  whole  Department  of  the  Army 
spends  on  its  research.  It  is  the  biggest 
R&D  program  in  the  whole  DOD.  Yet 
here  the  committee,  whose  rhetoric  is 
perfect,  whose  definition  of  the  pro- 
gram is  perfect,  from  my  standpoint, 
that  is,  they  say  we  are  not  building 
an  astrodome  we  are  doing  something 
less,  guarding  a  breakout  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, that  same  committee  wants  to 
stack  another  28-percent  increase  in 
this  program  on  top  of  an  increase 
which  last  year  I  believe  was  60  per- 
cent. It  has  averaged  a  48-percent  in- 
crease over  the  last  3  years,  a  size  of 
increase  we  cannot  accommodate 
either  with  the  size  of  the  deficit  nor 
can  we  accommodate  it  without  exac- 
erbating that  problem  of  the  brain 
drain  which  we  already  have. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  bring- 
ing out  that  excellent  and  very  central 
point  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague.  I 
would  point  out  one  other  thing.  He 
mentioned  Japan. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  last  year 
Nissan  Motors  got  more  patents  from 
the  U.S.  Patent  Office  than  General 
Motors  and  Ford  combined.  We  are 
winning  the  war  on  Star  Wars  re- 
search; we  are  losing  the  war  on  car 
wars  research.  We  better  be  paying  at- 
tention to  some  of  these  civilian  re- 
search areas,  not  putting  too  many 
eggs  into  one  basket,  both  on  the  mili- 
tary and  on  the  civilian  side.  I  again 
commend  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  the  level  of 
debate  on  this  subject. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  very  hopeful 
for  a  summit  between  President 
Reagan  and  the  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Mr.  Gorbachev.  I  think  the 
entire  world  stands  waiting  for  such  a 
meeting.  Indeed,  the  arms  talks  in 
Geneva,  in  my  view,  have  reached  the 
stage  where  they  are  waiting  for  a 


meeting  between  the  two  leaders.  All 
the  diplomatic  machinery  of  the  world 
has  emphasized  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  summit.  One  has  not  yet  been  ar- 
ranged. 

I  think  if  we  trace  back  over  the  past 
few  years,  the  chief  reason  that  the 
Russians  were  willing  to  come  to  the 
bargaining  table  was  the  existence  of 
something  called  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  been  some- 
what of  a  skeptic  on  parts  of  the  SDI, 
and  I  still  am.  I  authored  a  small  book, 
with  a  foreword  by  James  Schlesinger, 
in  which  I  stated  that  Congress  ulti- 
mately would  play  the  largest  role  in 
deciding  what  becomes  of  SDI.  This 
debate  today  illustrates  that  is  indeed 
true. 

An  underpinning  of  this  Senator's 
thinking  on  SDI  is  its  impact  on  the 
ability  to  get  us  to  another  summit.  I 
believe  the  existence  of  the  SDI 
caused  the  Soviets  to  come  back  to  the 
bargaining  table.  There  was  a  time,  we 
will  remember,  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  sit  down 
with  us.  This  Senator  believes  that  the 
key  reason  they  did  return  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  was  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  SDI.  The  Soviets  seem  to 
be  afraid  of  the  SDI.  Very  frankly,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  as  much  to  it  as 
they  seem  to  think.  Maybe  there  is. 
But  it  has  been  a  terrific  negotiating 
tool.  The  European  leaders  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting,  or  reading 
about,  seem  to  believe  that  the  Soviets 
are  obsessed  with  the  SDI.  or  that  the 
Soviets  believe  U.S.  scientists  will 
come  up  with  something  as  they  did 
with  nuclear  weapons  in  the  1940's.  It 
is  said  that  Gromyko  was  a  young  dip- 
lomat here  in  Washington  in  the 
1940's  and  has  never  gotten  over  the 
surprise  of  the  United  States  develop- 
ing the  bomb  in  the  time  that  we  did. 
They  believe  that  our  scientific  and  in- 
telligence community  might  come  up 
with  something  that  would  be  a  sur- 
prise. Although  they  are  skeptics 
about  it,  it  has  brought  them  back 
into  the  negotiating  world.  They  have 
sent  teams  to  Paris,  they  have  sent 
teams  to  London,  talking  about  it, 
criticizing  it.  It  has  brought  them  alive 
in  terms  of  a  dialogue  on  arms,  which 
did  not  exist  before  SDI. 

So  I  congratulate  President  Reagan. 
I  think  he  is  right.  I  am  one  who  be- 
comes a  true  believer  slowly,  but  he 
has  done  this  correctly.  He  has  gotten 
the  Soviets  back  to  the  bargaining 
table.  If  there  is  a  summit,  it  should 
not  be  from  the  American  President's 
point  of  weakness.  If  he  does  go  to  the 
summit,  the  strongest  card  will  be  the 
SDI. 

Earlier  this  year  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  invited  me  to 
sign  a  letter,  and  I  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly declined,  because  I  am  kind  of 
in  between.  But  I  think  it  is  such  a 
trump  card  for  the  President  of  the 


United  States  that  I  am  reluctant  to 
vote  at  this  time  for  what  would  be 
perceived  as  a  reduction  in  funding. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  allow  me  to 
inject.  I  thank  him  for  his  very  percep- 
tive comments  on  this  subject.  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  has  followed  events 
with  respect  to  the  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  I,  in  my  capacity  as  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  in  the  observa- 
tion group  having  gone  to  Geneva  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  and  having 
talked  on  a  firsthand  basis  with  our 
negotiators  working  on  the  arms  con- 
trol program,  can  say  each  supports 
the  statements  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  Indeed,  the  strength 
with  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  give  to  the  overall  modern- 
ization program  of  strategic  deter- 
rence, particularly  SDI.  threatens 
their  hand  at  the  negotiating  table. 
We  are  now  at  a  critical  point  in  those 
negotiations.  As  I  said  the  other  day. 
it  is  either  go  or  no  go.  We  have  just  a 
short  framework  of  time  in  which  to 
perfect  that  foundation  on  which  the 
summit  in  December  hopefully  will 
take  place  and  a  successful  summit  the 
next  year  leading  to  arms  control. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  My  colleague  has 
been  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
has  dealt  with  this.  He  will  recall  we 
had  a  closed  session  here  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  I  believe  the  last  closed  sub- 
ject we  had  was  on  the  subject  of  SDI. 
The  Senator  and  I  have  not  always 
agreed  on  all  amendments  to  SDI.  But 
I  have  become  a  believer  in  the  con- 
cept that  it  is  the  most  central  thing 
in  negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  his  leadership. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by 
saying  that  this  particular  Senator's 
position  in  voting  on  SDI  during  this 
Defense  bill  will  be  very  much  weight- 
ed toward  the  view  of  encouraging  a 
summit  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Mr.  Gorbachev. 
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It  is  going  to  be  very  much  weighted 
toward  what  happens  or  might  happen 
at  the  arms  control  talks  in  Geneva.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  be  a  part  of 
the  observers  group  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions. President  Reagan  has  the 
ability  to  play  a  trump  card— he  is 
playing  it  probably  better  than  any- 
body else  has  played  it.  I  would  not 
have  believed  he  could  play  it  the  way 
he  has  been  playing  it,  quite  frankly. 
It  proves  his  judgment  is  probably 
better  than  mine  would  have  been. 

He  has  done  an  excellent  job  of 
using  the  SDI  to  bring  the  Soviets  to 
the  bargaining  table.  I  would  not  want 
to  send  him  to  a  meeting  with  Gorba- 
chev with  a  signal  that  his  trump  card 


was  being  taken  away  from  him  at 
home. 

(Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  assumed  the 
chair. ) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  compliment 
my  friend  from  Louisiana,  because  I 
have  predicted  that  the  fate  of  SDI 
would  be  decided  eventually  by  Con- 
gress. I  think  his  work  in  this  area  has 
been  very  good.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
able  to  sign  his  letter,  and  I  am  sorry  I 
will  not  be  able  to  support  his  amend- 
ment. It  is  only  because  of  the  desire 
for  a  summit  meeting.  If  it  were  not 
for  that  meeting.  I  think  I  would  have 
been  on  his  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor speaks  to  what  I  think  is  a  very  sa- 
lient and  important  point  here.  I 
thank  him  for  elucidating  on  that 
Geneva  arms  talk.  But  let  me  speak  to 
the  question  of  the  bargaining  chip 
and  giving  away  something  in  SDI.  In 
other  words,  giving  the  President  a 
strong  hand  to  go  in  and  bargain  and 
the  question  of  this  amendment  are  on 
two  totally  different  tracks. 

When  the  President  speaks  of  bar- 
gaining with  respect  to  SDI,  he  is  talk- 
ing now  about  a  delay  between  some 
declaration  or  notice  and  the  time  of 
deployment.  Our  administration  is 
talking  about  IVz  years  as  one  figure 
for  that;  the  Soviet  Union  would  prob- 
ably be  talking  about  a  longer  period 
of  time.  But  at  no  point  are  they  talk- 
ing about  bargaining  with  respect  to 
the  level  of  funding  of  research.  I 
think  the  reason  for  that  is  that  re- 
search is  really  not  susceptible  of  arms 
control.  You  cannot  measure  what  re- 
search is  going  on.  You  can  measure 
generally  deployments  and  weapons 
tests,  but  you  simply  cannot  measure 
how  much  work  is  going  on  in  the  lab. 

What  our  amendment  does  by  in- 
creasing the  star  wars  budget  by  about 
$225  million  is  not  to  seek  to  cut  back 
the  program;  to  the  contrary,  it  in- 
creases it.  It  allows  for  that  robust  re- 
search program.  But  that  is  a  com- 
pletely different  question  from  the 
question  of  negotiation  at  Geneva. 

The  President's  hand  will  be  no 
more  weakened  by  our  amendment 
than  it  was  weakened  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  amendment.  Both 
amendments  have  cut  the  President's 
request  down.  The  reason  we  have  cut 
the  President's  request  down  is  that 
we  believe  a  crash  program  to  build  an 
astrodome  over  the  United  States,  a 
leakproof  defense,  is  not  a  reasonable 
goal,  certainly  in  the  near  term.  That 
is  what  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  report  explicitly  says.  We 
adopt  its  explicit  language. 

That  in  no  way  takes  away  from  or 
weakens  the  President's  hand  in  the 
negotiation,  because  the  level  of  fund- 
ing of  research  in  no  event  would  be 
the  subject  of  negotiations  at  Geneva. 
Rather,  it  would  be  the  question  of 


testing  and  deployment  and  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield.  I  recall  about  2  years  ago  when 
my  colleague  gave  a  splendid  speech 
on  the  SDI.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana gave  an  excellent  speech  raising 
questions  about  the  SDI.  I  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  best  speeches  on  SDI 
that  I  had  heard.  But  would  not  my 
colleague  agree  that  the  SDI.  however 
flawed  it  is  or  whatever  it  is  and  how- 
ever much  one  might  agree  with  it. 
has  changed  the  whole  negotiating  at- 
mosphere with  the  Soviets?  Does  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana  believe  that 
the  Soviets  would  have  come  back  to 
the  bargaining  table  in  Geneva  if  the 
SDI  had  never  been  thought  of  or  the 
President  had  never  given  his  SDI 
speech  or  embarked  on  this  research? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  SDI  research  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  the  idea  of  a  new  arms  race  in 
space  is  very  disquieting  to  them  and 
consequently,  it  will  be  one  of  the  cen- 
tral issues  talked  about  in  the  summit 
and  in  Geneva.  I  hope  the  President  is 
able  to  talk  about  some  cooling-off 
period  between  the  time  of  decision  to 
deploy  and  the  time  of  actual  deploy- 
ment or  some  ban  on  testing  or  some 
agreement  to  stick  to  the  ABM  Treaty. 
But  those  are  the  ways  in  which  the 
SDI  will  be  negotiated.  It  will  not  be 
negotiated  on  the  question  of  the  level 
of  funding. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  level  of 
funding  ought  to  be  an  issue  that  Con- 
gress deals  with  based  on  our  interest. 
In  other  words,  what  is  a  sustainable 
level  of  funding?  What  is  the  level  of 
funding  which  will  allow  us  to  accom- 
plish the  goals  we  have  in  mind;  the 
goals,  indeed,  which  were  explicitly  set 
out  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee? 

I  think  their  disposition  on  the  ques- 
tion of  these  goals  is  really  quite  good 
and  I  think  it  sums  up  very  logically 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  SDI.  It 
talks  about  guarding  against  the 
Soviet  breakout;  it  talks  about  spinoffs 
from  our  technology.  It  is  an  excellent 
statement  of  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing. 

The  question,  I  think,  presented  on 
this  floor  is  what  is  the  proper  level  of 
funding  to  achieve  that  goal  if  we  do 
agree  that  that  is  the  proper  goal  of 
SDI?  Both  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment are  in  no  way  designed  to  under- 
cut the  President  at  Geneva  or  at  the 
summit  and,  indeed,  that  is  not  our 
purpose  at  all. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  came  to 
work  with  a  level  in  the  twenties  and 
the  Senator's  level  is  at  3.  He  would 
limit  it  to  3.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Our  amendment 
allows  for  a  3  percent  real  increase. 


which  is  $225  million.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  increases  it 
28  percent,  which  is  an  increase  of 
something  over  $1  billion. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  So  the  percentage 
of  one  is  28  and  the  other  is  3.  My 
trouble  at  this  time  with  that  level 
again  goes  back  to  the  negotiations. 
Again,  this  Senator  comes  at  this  from 
maybe  a  different  perspective.  I  am  as 
skeptical  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana expressed,  I  think  2  years  ago  or 
Vh  years  ago,  when  the  Senator  gave 
his  excellent  speech  that  raised  some 
of  the  questions  again  raised  today. 
My  problem  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  on  the  verge  of  going 
to  a  summit.  Even  if  we  technically  are 
not  negotiating  this,  it  would  send  the 
wrong  signal.  Congress  ultimately  will 
decide  the  SDI.  even  though  that  may 
not  be  the  impression  one  gets  from 
watching  TV.  Congress  ultimately  will 
decide  the  SDI.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  3-percent  amendment  would  be  a 
signal  or,  more  than  a  signal,  it  would 
be  a  sign  that  Congress  does  not  really 
believe  we  ultimately  will  go  forward 
with  SDI.  It  would  take  away  from  the 
President  the  very  strong  case  he  has 
in  talking  to  the  Soviets. 
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I  think  the  Soviets  may  be  as  capa- 
ble of  building  the  SDI  as  we  are.  The 
negotiating  tool  is  working  to  some 
extent.  They  are  back  in  Geneva. 
They  came  back,  I  think,  strictly  be- 
cause the  SDI  exists.  If  the  summit 
occurs,  the  President's  strongest  hand 
is  going  to  be  played  with  SDI  cards.  I 
wish  that  there  were  a  level  between 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has  ad- 
vocated, but  my  thinking  is  influenced 
by  the  negotiating  possibilities. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  seeking  rec- 
ognition. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  Senator  seeking  recogni- 
tion, I  would  simply  like  to  speak  for  a 
few  moments,  while  we  are  waiting  for 
one  of  our  proponents  to  arrive,  about 
some  of  the  extraordinary  difficulties 
with  the  technology  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  have  briefings  at  some  of  our  na- 
tional labs,  particularly  at  Lawrence 
Livermore,  where  the  principal  re- 
search is  going  on,  as  well  as  to  read 
their  nonclassified  papers  and  to  read 
a  great  deal  on  this  subject. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  speak  in 
terms  of  star  wars  or  SDI  as  if  it  will 
work  or  it  will  not  work,  and  really 
that  is  not  the  question  because  it  is  a 
whole  collection  or  array  of  technol- 
ogies which  may  work  in  some  applica- 
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tions  and  may  not  work  in  other  appli- 
cations. But  I  think  we  ought  to  keep 
in  mind  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the 
problem  that  we  are  having  to  solve. 

What  they  tell  us,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  if  you  are  going  to  have  even  a 
90-percent  effective  SDI,  which  allows 
for  a  leak-through  of  hundreds  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  key  is  to  get  the 
rockets  in  their  boost  phase  and  if  you 
do  not  get  the  rockets  in  their  boost 
phase  when  they  have  that  bright  sig- 
nature, that  strong  heat  and  light 
which  is  easily  discernible  from  an  or- 
biting satellite,  then  you  only  get  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
weapons. 

Now,  in  order  to  get  them  at  their 
boost  phase,  Mr.  President,  you  must 
have  really  one  of  two  things.  You 
must  have  either  an  orbiting  satellite 
or  a  pop-up  satellite,  both  of  which 
have  their  own  particular  problems.  In 
order  for  an  orbiting  satellite  to  be 
able  to  get  a  rocket  in  its  boost  phase, 
Mr.  President,  if  you  have  those  which 
are  fairly  close  to  the  ground,  that  is, 
at  a  low  altitude  of  orbit,  you  must 
have  a  great  many  of  those  orbiting 
satellites.  If  you  are  talking  about,  say, 
a  200-mile  elevation  above  the  Elarth, 
which  is  a  fairly  low  orbit,  then  you 
would  have  to  have  literally  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  orbiting  satel- 
lites in  order  to  have  enough  over  the 
target  at  the  time  when  the  rocket 
boosts  off,  because  obviously  the  lower 
the  altitude  the  higher  the  number  of 
orbiting  statellites  that  would  be  re- 
quired. Most  experts  reject  the  idea 
that  we  would  be  able  to  afford  having 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  orbiting  sat- 
ellites, each  armed  with  its  own 
weapon,  in  order  to  knock  down  these 
satellites. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  they  tell  us 
is  that  you  would  probably  require  sat- 
ellites of  a  higher  orbit  so  that  you 
could  have  fewer  of  those  satellites  or- 
biting. 

Now,  the  problem  with  going  to  a 
higher  orbit,  Mr.  President,  is  that  as 
a  laser  beam  is  propagated  over  a 
period  of  many  hundreds  of  miles,  it 
suffers  from  a  scientific  phenomenon 
known  as  diffusion,  and  the  further 
away  you  get  the  beam  tends  to  spread 
out.  Now.  to  be  sure,  there  is  better  co- 
herence in  a  laser  beam  than  in  any 
other  form  of  light  since  before  the 
laser  beam  was  invented.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  diffusion  of 
that  beam  as  it  goes  over  a  certain  dis- 
tance. The  longer  the  distance,  the 
more  power  the  laser  beam  must  have. 
They  are  able  to  measure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  electric  power  that  is  neces- 
sary to  propagate  a  beam  of  given  in- 
tensity, and  when  they  measure  the 
requirements  in  terms  of  electricity, 
that  translates  into  brightness,  that 
translates  into  the  distance  it  will 
propagate  a  given  amount  of  energy. 

Now,  the  problem  is.  Mr.  President, 
that  as  you  go  higher,  you  have  fewer 


of  these  orbiting  satellites  but  you 
must  have  a  greater  amount  of  power. 
They  have  not  yet  invented  a  directed 
energy  t>eam  which  can  yet  be  used.  A 
number  are  being  looked  at— the  free 
electron  laser  is  a  source  of  a  great 
deal  of  study;  the  excimer  laser  is 
hoped  to  be  one  that  will  be  promising 
in  future  years;  the  neutron  particle 
beam  is  another  one  which  has  its  own 
particular  characteristics  because  it 
can  penetrate  through  an  outer  shield- 
ing whereas  the  laser  beam  must  in 
effect  operate  on  the  surface  by  burn- 
ing through.  But  all  of  these  different 
kinds  of  lasers.  Mr.  President,  require 
electric  power  and  a  fairly  predictable 
amount  of  electric  power. 

Now,  what  they  are  talking  about  in 
terms  of  magnitude  is  if  you  are  going 
to  reduce  the  number  of  orbiting  satel- 
lites to  deal  with  the  boost  phase  and 
if  you  hope  to  have  as  few  as  perhaps 
20  to  40  orbiting  satellites,  then  the 
order  of  magnitude  required  for  elec- 
tric power  is  100  to  200  megawatts.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  never  produced  an 
orbiting  satellite  with  a  powerplant 
that  has  one-thousandth  of  that 
power,  not  one  ten-thousandth  of  that 
power.  We  have,  in  fact,  and  the  Sovi- 
ets have,  in  fact,  put  nuclear  power- 
plants  in  space  but  they  are  nuclear 
powerplants  that  produce  energy  in 
terms  of  kilowatts,  not  in  terms  of 
megawatts. 

Now.  to  be  sure,  there  are  specific 
problems  in  having  orbiting  nuclear 
powerplants.  One  of  the  problems  is 
pollution.  We  all  remember  when  the 
Russian  nuclear  powerplant  unexpect- 
edly crashed  in  Canada,  spewing  nu- 
clear debris  over  a  large  area  of  land. 
Luckily,  it  was  in  the  far  north  of 
Canada,  uninhabited,  but  that  was  a 
very  small  powerplant.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  No.  1  problem  of  having  these 
huge  nuclear  powerplants  in  space  is 
pollution,  but  anyone  who  thinks  that 
a  100-  to  200-megawatt  nuclear  power- 
plant  is  a  small  concern  in  terms  of 
the  Chernobyl  effect  has  not  bothered 
to  look  at  the  amount  of  fissionable 
products  that  would  be  required  to  be 
put  in  space. 

The  principal  problem  I  think— I  say 
the  principal  problem.  At  this  point, 
one  of  the  almost  insurmountable 
problems  is  how  you  get  a  powerplant 
with  100  or  200  megawatts  in  space. 
Even  if  it  is  going  to  work,  even  if  you 
can  manage  it,  even  if  you  can  direct 
its  beam,  the  size  of  that  is  monumen- 
tal. We  already  know  what  difficulties 
we  are  having  with  our  space  shuttle 
in  lifting  thin^  into  orbit.  Why.  the 
space  shuttle.  Mr.  President,  could  not 
lift  one-tenth,  probably  not  one-hun- 
dredth of  the  amount  of  weight  it 
would  take  to  get  a  powerplant  this 
size  up  in  space. 

It  would  take  probably— well,  we 
know  it  would  take  some  new  kind  of 
technology— probably  the  new  Orient 
Express.  The  President  spoke  in  one  of 


his  speeches  before  the  Congress 
about  the  Orient  Express,  saying  we 
are  going  to  have  this  new  technology 
that  would  get  us  to  Tokyo  in  30  min- 
utes, or  whatever  it  was.  Well,  the  real 
thrust  for  research  in  the  Orient  Ex- 
press is  to  deal  with  this  question  of 
the  need  of  being  able  to  lift  huge 
amounts  of  weight  into  space  at  a 
more  reasonable  cost. 
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On  a  per  pound  basis.  Mr.  President, 
it  would  probably  cost  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  lift  these  kinds  of 
satellites,  if  they  would  work,  to  power 
these  kinds  of  laser  beams. 

Mr.  President,  assume  that  you 
could  get  the  satellite  up.  Assume  that 
you  envision  the  Orient  Express,  some 
huge  monolith  of  a  space  glider  that 
can  be  lifted  off  at  reasonable  expense 
and  developed  in  budgetary  frame- 
works which  would  be  reasonable, 
which  is  almost  preposterous  on  its 
face.  Once  you  get  it  up  there,  how  do 
you  defend  it?  The  answer  is,  there  is 
no  known  technology;  there  is  no 
known  way  to  defend  these  huge 
plants.  You  would  have  to  make  your- 
self into  a  whole  battle  station  itself. 

What  do  you  do  about  space  mines? 
Let  us  say  there  is  a  nuclear  power- 
plant  powering  the  free  electron  laser 
that  costs  billions  of  dollars  to  put 
into  space.  A  small  space  mine— that 
is,  an  orbiting  satellite  with  a  very 
small  nuclear  device,  rather  cheap — 
could  trail  that  and  be  ready  to  ex- 
plode on  a  moment's  notice;  or,  for 
that  matter,  it  could  be  operating  in  a 
counterorbit,  so  that  it  comes  by  that 
nuclear  powerplant  every  so  many 
minutes. 

Just  how  do  you  defend  against 
those  things,  Mr.  President?  Nobody 
knows.  The  scientists  at  Lawrence 
Livermore  have  written  about  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  virtually  insoluble  prob- 
lem. Indeed,  some  of  the  scientists  at 
Livermore  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  you  cannot  solve  the  problem  of 
space  mines  or  of  defense  of  your  own 
SDI  satellites  unless  you  have  a  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  estab- 
lishes rules  of  the  road. 

Can  you  imagine  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  abominate  star  wars,  entering 
into  a  treaty  with  us  and  saying,  "We 
won't  shoot  your  satellites  down"? 
That  is  precisely  what  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  scientists  at  Liver- 
more tells  us.  All  of  them  say  that 
there  is  no  technology  on  the  horizon 
at  this  point  to  defend  against  attacks 
upon  your  orbiting  satellites. 

If  you  can  get  the  satellite  up,  100  or 
200  megawatts,  if  you  are  pursuing  the 
laser  technology— that  is  not  the  only 
technology,  but  that  seems  to  be  the 
principal  technology— if  you  get  it  up 
there  and  can  defend  it,  which  is  very 
much  subject  to  debate,  then  you  have 
the  question  of  battle  management. 


How  do  you  pick  out  the  ICBM's  as 
they  are  coming  over?  How  do  you  dis- 
criminate between  that  which  is  a  sat- 
ellite and  that  which  is  a  decoy?  We 
are  told  that  each  ICBM  coming  over 
from  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  tens 
or  maybe  even  hundreds  of  decoys.  In 
other  words,  once  it  gets  into  outer 
space,  it  could  deploy  hundreds  of 
small  balloons.  They  think  they  would 
probably  be  made  of  mylar.  But  these 
balloons  would  not  do  as  balloons  do 
in  the  atmosphere  and  be  slowed  down 
by  the  air  but,  rather,  would  come  out 
at  the  same  speed  as  the  ICBM's  are 
coming  over;  and  to  the  radar,  they 
would  appear  as  an  ICBM.  How  do  you 
deal  with  the  problem  of  determining 
what  you  have  shot  down  in  the  boost 
phase?  How  do  you  distinguish  that 
from  an  orbiting  satellite?  How  do  you 
battle  manage  all  of  this  with  sensors 
and  radars  and  computers? 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  David  Pamas, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  SDI  panel 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
computer  experts  in  the  country,  says 
that  the  real  Achilles'  heel  of  the 
whole  system  is  in  the  software— that 
is  to  say,  in  the  design  of  computer 
program  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
distinguish  between  all  these  orbiting 
satellites— to  track  and  control  all  of 
them  as  they  approach  the  country. 

He  says  it  would  take  a  computer 
program  many,  many  times— perhaps 
hundreds  of  times— more  complicated 
and  more  difficult  than  the  most  diffi- 
cult computer  program  which  has  ever 
been  designed. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  comput- 
er tells  us,  and  that  is  that  in  any  set 
of  software,  it  never  works  right  the 
first  time.  It  must  be  debugged  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  If, you  think  that 
debugging  is  not  a  problem,  look  at 
those  of  us  who  deal  with  the  Federal 
Government  and,  in  effect,  write  let- 
ters to  computers;  and  the  computer 
will  come  back  wrong  the  first  time, 
wrong  the  second  time,  and  you  feel  as 
though  you  are  not  getting  through 
at  all. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  not  all  the 
problems  of  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative; but  while  we  were  waiting  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas to  come  to  the  floor,  I  thought  I 
would  mention  them.  As  this  debate 
proceeds,  we  will  talk  about  other  very 
technical  problems  of  technology  with 
the  strategic  defense  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  ready,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  watched  and  listened  to  the 
debate  this  afternoon  on  this  very  im- 
portant amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  Senator  Johnston. 

I  must  say  I  have  never  heard  Sena- 
tors of  this  body  reflect  more  genuine 
concern  and  thoughtfulness  than  I 
have  heard  reflected  this  afternoon. 

This  is  indeed  an  important  measure 
for  reasons  that  go  right  to  the  heart 


of  the  amendment,  and  that  is  how 
much  money  are  we  going  to  spend  on 
research  and,  second,  is  this  whole 
thing  a  wise  course  for  the  future  of 
mankind. 

Those  are  very  weighty  subjects.  We 
have  a  tendency  in  politics  to  say 
these  things  almost  cavalierly  and 
whimsically.  But  in  this  particular 
case  they  are  true  and  I  like  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  very  somber  and 
thoughtful  attitude  in  this  body  about 
this  issue,  and  the  debate  this  after- 
noon reflects  that  this  is  the  case. 

We  are  here  to  debate  today  not 
whether  we  are  going  to  deploy  SDI, 
not  whether  or  not  we  think  that  ulti- 
mately this  research  is  going  to  make 
such  a  system  feasible. 

□  1750 

We  are  here  today  simply  to  debate 
the  amount  that  we  now  choose  to 
spend  in  research  on  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  the  size  of  it  and  the 
pace  at  which  we  intend  to  pursue  it. 
Now  the  size  of  it  is  relevant  for  two 
reasons.  It  is  relevant  because  some 
feel  we  must  go  at  this  on  something 
like  a  crash  basis.  But  the  second  issue 
on  this  particular  problem  is,  can  this 
money,  in  plain  commonsense  terms, 
be  spent  wisely  at  the  rate  we  have 
been  appropriating  it? 

I  am  quite  sure  that  some  of  the 
things  I  say  here  will  be  repetitious, 
but  for  our  own  edification,  for  1984 
we  appropriated  $990  million.  That  is 
almost  $1  billion  and,  as  W.C.  Fields 
used  to  say,  "That  ain't  bean  bag." 

But  that  was  just  for  openers.  For 

1985,  we  increased  it  to  almost  $1.4  bil- 
lion;  a  40-percent  increase.   And  for 

1986,  this  year,  we  increased  it  to 
$2,750  billion,  a  100-percent  increase. 
And  the  administration  asks  in  their 
original  budget  for  a  75-percent  in- 
crease to  $4.8  billion. 

I  talked  not  long  ago  to  a  physicist,  a 
person  who  used  to  be  very  high-rank- 
ing in  the  Defense  Department  and  a 
man  whose  opinions  I  respect  im- 
mensely. He  said,  "Anytime  you  throw 
that  much  money  that  fast  at  any 
project,  you  can  rest  assured  that  a 
very  significant  amount  of  it  is  going 
to  be  wasted. " 

I  do  not  want  to  bring  up  old  issues 
or  lance  old  boils.  But  when  we  accel- 
erated our  military  buildup  in  this 
country  in  1981  and  went  from  rough- 
ly $150  billion  a  year  to  $300  billion  a 
year,  $9,000  stepladders  were  absolute- 
ly predictable;  $7,400  coffeepots,  or 
whatever  they  were,  were  absolutely 
predictable.  And  that  is  not  to  point 
the  finger  at  anybody.  But,  as  often 
has  been  said,  to  turn  a  child  loose  in  a 
department  store  with  a  credit  card 
means  that  some  foolish  purchases  are 
going  to  be  made. 

We  have  continued  for  the  past  6 
years  to  debate  the  wrong  question  on 
defense,  and  that  is  how  much  money 
are  we  going  to  give  this  year.  Seldom 


do  you  hear  a  generic  debate  around 
here  about  what  kind  of  defense  we 
are  going  to  have.  It  is  always:  Will  we 
give  3  percent,  6  percent,  or  10  percent 
in  real  grovrth? 

Nobody  much  ever  points  out  the 
fact  that  we  have  only  a  50-day  supply 
of  ammunition  in  case  of  a  conflict  in 
Western  Europe.  Nobody  points  out 
that  we  have  a  serious  shor^e  of  am- 
munition, rifles,  trucks,  mortars,  how- 
itzers, artillery.  It  is  always,  "How 
much  money  are  we  going  to  give 
them  this  year?"  And  so  it  is  with  SDI. 

Now  there  is  not  a  question  but  that 
we  have  and  will  continue  to  receive 
significant  technological  benefits  from 
this  research.  Nobody  could  say  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  what  that  re- 
search would  cost  if  we  had  simply  put 
out  these  grants  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  find  a  technology  for  us. 
Maybe  it  is  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10.  If  we 
would  have  just  given  one-tenth  of 
this  amount  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to  find  the  same  kinds  of  technol- 
ogy they  are  finding  in  the  develop- 
ment of  SDI,  we  could  have  done  it  for 
10  percent  of  what  it  is  costing. 

But  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
not  asking  the  U.S.  Senate  to  acqui- 
esce in  a  torpedoing  of  this  research 
project.  Indeed,  my  guess  is  that  there 
are  100  Senators  who  want  to  continue 
research  in  SDI.  We  are  not  here  to 
debate  that. 

We  are  here  to  debate  whether  or 
not  this  $225  million  increase  for  1987 
over  1986  is  adequate.  And  I  say  it  is. 
Those  who  disagree  with  it  say.  "No, 
we  need  roughly  another  $700  mil- 
lion." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  reflect  for  just  a  moment 
on  what  is  being  done  with  the  money 
we  have  already  appropriated.  Seven- 
ty-five percent  of  the  money  we  appro- 
priated for  SDI  in  1984  has  been  obli- 
gated and  60  percent  of  the  money  has 
been  spent.  Now  you  think  about  that 
for  a  moment.  Only  60  percent  of  the 
money  we  appropriated  for  this  2 
years  ago  has  been  spent.  And  in  1985, 
last  year.  93  percent  of  that  money 
has  been  obligated  but  only  58  percent 
of  it  has  been  spent.  And  believe  you 
me,  they  have  been  putting  out  con- 
tracts on  a  crash  basis. 

I  do  not  want  to  denigrate  the  way 
they  are  doing  this,  but  I  would  say  to 
every  college  and  university  president 
in  this  country,  if  you  do  not  have  an 
SDI  contract,  you  better  check  your 
hole  card.  They  are  putting  those 
things  out  like  you  would  not  believe. 

And  for  1986,  the  year  we  are  in 
right  now,  71  percent  of  the  money  we 
gave  them  for  1986  has  been  obligated 
and  5  percent  has  been  spent.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  2  months  from  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  and  5  percent  of 
the  $2,750  billion  we  gave  them  last 
year  has  been  spent.  And  here  we 
stand  today  debating  about  whether 
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we  shall  give  them  $3,950  billion  next 
year  or  $3,250  billion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  heard  me  earlier 
when  I  quoted  from  the  Augiist  1986 
Gerontology  News  which  pointed  out 
that  the  Institute  of  Gerontology  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  was  funded 
as  a  part  of  the  new  strategic  defense 
initiative  to  pursue  basic  research  on 
the  biology  of  aging. 

Now,  I  am  glad  they  are  using  lasers 
to  help  us  combat  aging.  I  think  now 
that  I  am  of  a  certain  age  I  am  very 
glad  they  are  doing  that.  But  I  find  it 
a  bit  strange  that  they  must  find  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  as  the  re- 
pository for  dollars  to  work  on  aging.  I 
think  it  underscores  the  Senator's 
point  that  they  are  spreading  these 
dollars  around  the  universities  and  re- 
search projects  as  if  cost  were  no 
object. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  And.  indeed,  cost 
has  not  been  an  object. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Cost  has  not  been 
an  object,  as  far  as  SDI  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  to  look  through  all  of 
those  contracts. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  to  his 
admonition  to  those  university  presi- 
dents who  have  not  gotten  an  SDI 
contract  to  check  their  hole  card,  just 
so  the  confidence  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  our  university  presidents 
will  be  boosted,  I  have  an  article  that 
shows  the  Pentagon  received  nearly 
1,000  university  research  initiative 
proposals,  totaling  initially  $6  billion 
in  research  funding  over  the  3-  to  5- 
year  period  from  175  universities.  So  I 
would  say  that  most  of  those  universi- 
ties are  checking  their  hole  card. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor. I  just  want  to  know  one  thing:  Is 
the  University  of  Arkansas  on  that 
list? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  see  it;  maybe 
you  had  better  check. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
talking  about  giving  another  $3.25  bil- 
lion for  1987,  which  begins  in  less  than 
2  months,  when  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  money  we  gave  them  last  year  has 
been  expended. 

Now,  let  me  proceed  and  simply  say 
that  I  believe  the  physicist  that  I 
talked  to,  and  in  whom  I  have  great 
confidence,  gave  me  good  advice  when 
he  said  that  the  rate  at  which  we  are 
expending  money  for  SDI  guarantees 
an  inefficient  use  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  that  program. 
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So,  Mr.  President,  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  proposing  is  emi- 
nently sensible.  It  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayers  in  this  coun- 
try. I  can  tell  you  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  measures,  which  is 
roughly  $700  million.  Instead  of  giving 
contracts  to  study  the  aging  process  in 
space,  the  people  of  my  State  who  are 
over  65  would  like  very  much  to  see 
the  copayment  on  Medicare  reduced 
instead. 

(Mr.  WILSON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  I*resident,  to  continue  on  this 
whole  proposition.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  open-minded.  But  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  jury  is  out,  and  will 
remain  out  for  a  long  time.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  probably  the  next  10  years. 

No.  1,  the  people  of  this  country 
should  not  believe  that  this  is  going  to 
protect  population  centers.  It  was  not 
really  designed  and  the  present  plan  is 
not  to  protect  population  centers 
though  Daniel  Graham,  General 
Abrahamson,  and  perhaps  other  pro- 
ponents of  this  say  that  can  be  done. 
But  that  was  really  not  the  primary 
reason  for  the  beginning  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  was  to  protect  our  strategic 
forces  and  command  and  control  cen- 
ters in  this  country.  And  should  this 
system  protect  Alaska  and  Hawaii?  I 
presume  the  answer  is  yes,  though  it 
won't  be  easy  when  Alaska  is  almost 
within  rifle  shot  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  I  have  not  heard  anybody  say 
that.  Should  it  protect  our  NATO 
allies?  After  all,  they  have  their  own 
nuclear  deterrent.  We  and  our  NATO 
allies  are  all  in  this  boat  together.  And 
the  linchpin  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
has  always  been  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  her 
NATO  partners.  And  I  might  also  say 
that  the  President's  decision  to  scrap 
SALT  II  could  not  have  been  a  greater 
coup  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  their  ef- 
forts to  drive  a  wedge  between  us  and 
our  NATO  allies  because  not  one 
single  NATO  ally  agrees  with  the 
President  in  that  decision.  And  it  is  a 
very  big  proposition  with  them. 

So  what  we  are  developing  here  is 
what  the  French  would  call  a  Maginot 
Line  mentality,  not  just  a  technologi- 
cal Maginot  Line  in  space,  but  a  Magi- 
not Line  in  mentality  which  keeps 
cropping  up  and  has  throughout  our 
history. 

You  know  the  Trojan  horse  pene- 
trated the  Trojan  defenses.  The  for- 
tress at  Troy,  which  the  Greeks  could 
not  penetrate  to  rescue  Helen  of  Troy, 
was  penetrated  by  a  simple  political 
trick  of  building  a  wooden  horse.  And 
you  know,  Barbara  Tuchman,  one  of 
the  greatest  American  historians,  says 
beginning  with  the  Trojan  war  down 
to  Vietnam,  for  4,000  years  man  has 
t)een  trying  to  govern  himself,  and  de- 
spite saner,  clearer  voices  to  the  con- 
trary, man  keeps  doing  things  against 
his  own  best  interests. 


The  wise  Trojan  citizen  Laocoon. 
said.  "Do  not  open  the  gate.  It  is  a 
Greek  trick."  So  they  opened  the 
gates,  and  it  was  a  Greek  trick.  Eisen- 
hower said  do  not  ever  get  bogged 
down  in  a  land  war  in  Asia.  So  we  get 
bogged  down  in  a  land  war  in  Asia,  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  paying  a  very 
heavy  price  for  it  for  years  and  years 
to  come.  It  was  a  terrible  mistake. 

So  as  we  continue  research  on  star 
wars,  please,  my  dear  colleagues,  keep 
your  options  open  and  your  mind  open 
about  the  desirability  of  a  Maginot 
Line  in  the  sky  because  for  4,000  years 
Maginot  Lines  have  not  worked. 

Paul  Nitze  is  a  truly  outstanding 
scholar  in  the  field  of  arms  control 
and  strategic  weaponry,  and  a  man 
whom  I  openly  confess  today  that  I 
have  just  in  the  past  few  years  devel- 
oped a  grudging  admiration  for  be- 
cause I  have  watched  him.  I  have  read 
him.  and  he  continues  to  make  sense. 
He  said  do  not  start  into  this  program 
unless.  No.  1,  it  is  survivable,  and.  No. 
2,  that  it  is  cost-effective.  Will  it  be 
survivable?  Well,  that  will  depend  on 
what  the  Soviet  Union  does.  What  if 
the  Soviet  Union  builds  one  exactly 
like  it?  What  if  we  deploy  it  and  the 
President  or  his  successor  carries  on 
with  his  promise  to  share  the  technol- 
ogy with  the  Soviet  Union  which  I 
must  say  makes  about  as  little  sense  to 
me  as  anything  I  ever  heard. 

But  if  they  had  the  same  system, 
neither  system  would  be  survivable. 
All  the  apparatus  of  SDI  is  just  as  vul- 
nerable to  another  system  like  it  as 
are  the  missiles  it  is  designed  to  de- 
stroy. 

So  then  you  talk  about  a  hairtrigger 
situation.  They  have  their  SDI.  we 
have  our  SDI,  and  whoever  pushes  the 
red  button  first  and  destroys  the  other 
SDI  system  leaves  that  other  nation 
wide  open  and  vulnerable  to  attack. 

Then  Paul  Nitze  said  SDI  should  be 
cost  effective,  which  means  if  the 
other  side  can  defeat  it.  destroy  it.  or 
overwhelm  it  for  less  than  it  is  going 
to  cost  us  to  deploy  it,  it  is  not  a  good 
proposition.  Who  could  argue  with 
that?  One  gets  the  impression  that 
Paul  Nitze  is  saying  what  all  of  us 
ought  to  be  saying,  and  that  is  proceed 
with  caution  here.  Go  ahead  with  the 
research.  It  would  be  naive  not  to. 

But  in  talking  to  another  arms  con- 
trol expert.  I  asked  the  question  if  you 
were  General  Secretary  Gorbachev's 
chief  military  adviser,  and  you 
thought  the  United  States  had  made 
an  irrevocable  decision  to  not  only 
build  but  also  deploy  the  star  wars 
system,  and  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev called  you  in  and  says  the  United 
States  is  putting  this  thing  up  in 
space,  what  is  your  recommendation? 
And  this  expert  said  that  if  he  were  a 
Soviet  adviser,  he  would  say:  "I  would 
start  building  intercontinental  bomb- 
ers on  a  massive  scale. 


"No.  2,  I  would  start  building  mis- 
siles with  as  many  warheads  on  them 
as  I  could  get  on  them. 

"No.  3,  I  would  put  chaff  and  decoys 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  on  all  of 
our  missiles. 

"No.  4,  I  would  build  cruise  missiles 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  I  would  deploy 
them  on  surface  platforms  at  sea  and 
put  them  up  and  down  both  coasts  of 
the  United  States  because  the  cruise 
missile  is  not  vulnerable  to  this 
system.  Nor  are  the  bombers." 

Finally,  this  arms  control  expert 
told  me,  you  can  depress  the  trajecto- 
ry on  your  missiles  to  keep  them  from 
going  too  far  into  space  and  therefore 
greatly  reduce  their  vulnerability  to 
SDI. 

"And.  finally."  he  said.  "I  would  say 
to  Secretary  Gorbachev  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  the  clandestine  introduc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  into  the 
United  States."  How  ominous  a 
thought.  You  tell  me  in  your  wildest 
imagination  what  can  you  think  of 
that  would  be  more  destabilizing  and 
which  would  almost  certainly  guaran- 
tee what  Barbara  Tuchman  called  the 
ultimate  march  of  folly;  that  is,  the 
nuclear  holocaust. 

If  we  cannot  keep  tons  and  tons  of 
marijuana  from  coming  into  this  coun- 
try, how  do  we  think  we  could  keep  a 
suitcase-sized  nuclear  weapon  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union  chose  to  put  all  over 
the  United  States  to  be  detonated 
from  space? 

That  is  a  horrible  thought.  But 
those  are  just  some  things  that  we 
need  to  be  thinking  about,  in  case  the 
Soviet  Union  decides  that  they  cannot 
overwhelm  this  system,  or  that  we 
really  do  have  a  first-strike  on  our 
mind. 

And  if  it  is  only  going  to  be  90  per- 
cent effective,  which  is  the  highest 
range  I  have  heard  for  the  system,  if 
we  break  out  of  SALT  II  and  the 
Soviet  Union  has  25.000  strategic  nu- 
clear warheads  by  the  year  2000.  and 
this  system  is  in  place,  and  it  is  going 
to  work  even  though  it  has  never  been 
tested  for  the  first  time,  which  it 
cannot  be,  and  if  it  works  to  the  very 
highest  perfection  that  anybody 
claims  for  it,  that  means  2.500  nuclear 
warheads  are  going  to  penetrate  and 
hit  the  United  States. 
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That  is  enough  to  ruin  your  whole 
day.  We  will  have  spent  a  trillion  dol- 
lars to  start  the  nuclear  winter. 

That  does  not  count  whether  this 
system  can  deal  with  decoys— and  I 
have  heard  reports  of  millions  of 
decoys  the  Soviets  could  put  on  their 
missiles.  I  am  not  going  to  conjecture 
here.  Maybe  some  of  this  information 
is  classified  if  we  got  into  it.  But  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say.  because  I  have 
seen  it  in  public  print,  that  we  are 
talking  about  hundreds  of  thousands 


of  decoys  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
put  on  their  missiles  and  that  does  not 
include  2,500  cruise  missiles  which  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  by  1995,  accord- 
ing to  the  CIA.  with  our  without 
SALT  II.  that  are  invulnerable  to  this 
system.  Or  all  the  bombers  or  all  the 
other  things  I  just  discussed  which 
this  thing  is  absolutely  inoperative 
against. 

The  other  thing,  which  a  military 
adviser  might  say  to  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev is.  "Mr.  Secretary,  lasers  are 
nothing  but  an  intensive  beam  of 
light."  It  is  the  same  thing  that  we 
used  to  use  when  we  were  children  in 
the  summertime  when  we  would  steal 
a  magnifying  glass  from  our  grand- 
mother's house  and  go  out  in  the  sun- 
shine and  get  a  paper  and  put  the 
magnifier  in  that  hot  suntuner  Sun 
over  the  paper  and  watch  it  catch  on 
fire. 

It  is  the  same  thing. 

So  this  military  adviser  to  Secretary 
Gorbachev  would  explain  to  him  that 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about,  a 
ray  of  light  so  hot  that  it  will  destroy 
these  missiles  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  called  the  boost 
phase  or  the  thrust  phase,  before  they 
escape  from  the  atmosphere. 

He  would  say  then,  "Mr.  Secretary,  I 
will  tell  you  some  things  we  can  do  be- 
cause they  are  designing  a  system  to 
destroy  our  existing  missiles." 

He  would  say.  "In  the  future,  we  can 
double  or  even  triple  the  thickness  of 
the  skins  on  our  missiles,  and  that  is 
going  to  require  a  lot  more  energy  for 
the  Americans'  star  wars  system  to  de- 
stroy our  missiles.  No.  2,  we  can  rifle 
our  missiles.  Instead  of  having  our 
gyros  keyed  so  that  the  missile  just 
goes  straight  up,  we  can  fix  our  gyros 
so  that  when  that  missile  takes  off.  it 
will  slowly  rotate.  With  a  rotating  mis- 
sile, with  a  skin  two,  three  or  four 
times  thicker  than  they  are  right  now, 
the  Americans  will  have  to  have  a  lot 
more  energy  for  their  system  to 
work." 

You  know,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  said 
one  of  these  systems— and  it  is  very 
technical;  I  do  not  know  why  it  is— 
could  require  as  much  as  a  65-percent 
increase  in  the  electrical  generating 
capacity  that  exists  in  the  country 
right  now.  Can  you  imagine  us  build- 
ing that  much  energy  in  this  country 
and  keeping  it  operating  for  24  hours  a 
day  so  that  it  could  be  in  use  for  that 
2V^  minutes  for  the  ultimate  day  that 
it  may  have  to  be  used? 

The  people  in  my  State  think  utility 
bills  are  high  now.  As  taxpayers,  they 
will  be  paying  a  pretty  hefty  utility 
bill  to  keep  that  system  in  operation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  head  of  the 
French  Atomic  Energy  Conunission. 
Jacques  Chevalier,  has  said  that  SDI 
can  be  overcome  at  low  cost  "by  diver- 
sionary tactics  and  penetration  aids, 
varying  the  trajectories  of  the  missiles 


and  through  improved  warheards."  He 
said  that  SDI  was  more  pernicious 
than  France's  failed  Maginot  Line. 
And  3  months  later,  the  French  Minis- 
try of  Defense,  in  a  study  done  on 
their  options  for  responding  to  a 
Soviet  SDI  to  maintain  the  French  of- 
fensive deterrent,  concluded  that 
"Properly  conducted,  such  a  counter- 
measures  planning  effort  should  allow 
us"— referring  to  the  French— "to 
maintain  in  the  foreseeable  future  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrence  force  in 
the  face  of  improved  antimissile  de- 
fense systenfis  or  radically  new  systems 
which  we  can  envision  today." 

They  concluded  that  even  a  medium- 
power  like  France  could  probably  ac- 
quire the  means  to  partially  neutralize 
a  space  defense  system  sufficiently  to 
ensure  the  penetration  of  its  ballistic 
missiles. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  here  today 
to  debate  how  much  money  we  are 
going  to  spend  on  research,  and  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  there  have 
been  times  in  the  past  when  rational 
voices  were  drowned  out  by  a  thunder- 
ing herd  instinct. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  the 
test  which  Secretary  Weinberger 
proudly  displayed  on  the  evening  news 
a  few  weeks  ago  turned  a  lot  of  heads. 
But.  you  know,  those  of  us  who  have 
served  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee have  gone  out  to  the  desert  and 
watched  one  of  our  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles fire  at  a  target  when  the  engi- 
neers knew  precisely  when  it  would  be 
fired  and  at  what  altitude  it  was  at 
and  it  was  easily  destroyed.  Those 
tests  almost  always  are  successful,  a 
particularly  when  there  are  a  couple 
of  Senators  watching. 

But,  you  know,  it  has  not  been  too 
many  years  ago  when  we  were  testing 
the  experimental  Nike-Zeus  missile  de- 
fense system.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia remembers  well  the  Nike  Zeus 
system,  and  it  had  10  successes  out  of 
14  tests,  and  there  was  a  clamor  in  this 
country  to  build  that  system. 

But  saner  heads  prevailed  and  we 
did  not  do  it  because  the  tests  were 
almost  meaningless.  They  were  totally 
unrealistic.  Then  we  opted  for  the  Safe- 
guard system.  I  guess  that  was  in  North 
Dakota.  The  Spartan-Sprint  missile  de- 
fense system  was  decided  by  one  vote  in 
1969  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  embark  on  a 
$6  billion  antiballistic  missile  system- 
one  vote,  though  a  lot  of  people  stood 
here  and  said  "This  system  will  be  obso- 
lete before  it  is  built." 

I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1975  and  one 
of  the  first  votes  I  cast  was  to  disman- 
tle that  system  almost  immediately 
upon  its  completion  because  it  was  in- 
effective. The  only  problem  was  $6  bU- 
lion  was  gone. 

In  1983,  pursuant  to  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  this  body  voted  I  guess  it 
was  about  54  to  44  to  build  100  MX 
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missiles.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  was  on 
the  losing  side.  It  never  made  any 
sense  to  put  an  expensive  missile  in  a 
static,  fixed-based  silo. 

And  last  year,  to  the  external  credit 
of  this  body.  I  believe  78  Senators  said, 
"This  was  a  mistake."  And  we  said  in 
the  Senate,  "Only  50  and  no  more." 
Fiiudly,  both  bodies  said,  "Fifty  and 
no  more." 

The  only  problem  is,  as  is  wont  to  be 
said  around  here,  the  cost  per  copy 
was  about  80  percent  more  by  just 
buUding  50  than  it  would  have  been  if 
we  built  100.  But  I  was  happy  to  help 
stop  a  system  that  should  never  have 
been  built  in  the  first  place.  It  was  and 
is  a  fine  missile,  but  a  terrible  way  to 
base  it.  Think  of  the  money  that  was 
wasted,  though  there  were  44  Senators 
saying  "This  is  a  mistake"  in  the  be- 
ginning and,  "Let  us  not  do  it." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  weighty 
times.  They  only  deal  with  the  fate  of 
man,  whether  he  is  going  to  survive  or 
not;  whether  civilization  is  going  to 
survive. 

Some  people  sit  around  waiting  for 
the  depression  and  the  economic 
apocalypse.  Others  sit  around  waiting 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  blow  this  planet  apart. 

Our  job,  dear  colleagues,  is  to  make 
sure  that  neither  one  of  those  things 
happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Before  the  distin- 
guished Senator  departs  I  wonder  if  he 
might  go  back  into  history  and  think 
in  terms  of  the  Safeguard  system  and 
how  that  system  led  the  Soviets  to  ne- 
gotiate the  ABM  Treaty,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  pillars  we  have  in  the 
arms  control  arrangements  today. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  it  was  my  understanding 
that  under  the  ABM  Treaty  as  it  was 
originally  agreed  to  both  sides  were 
originally  entitled  to  two  antiballistic 
missile  systems. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  correct.  We 
dropped  one. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  dropped  our 
one.  We  built  ours  in  North  Dakota, 
the  one  I  alluded  to  a  moment  ago. 
They  still  have  theirs  around  Moscow, 
although  nobody  doubts  we  still  have 
the  ability  to  incinerate  Moscow. 

If  I  were  an  adviser  to  Secretary 
Gorbachev,  I  would  say,  "You  sure  do 
waste  a  lot  of  money  on  antiaircraft 
defenses."  They  have  spent  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  on  air  defense  and 
it  hasn't  done  them  any  good.  Right 
now  they  are  trying  to  figure  out  some 
way  to  defeat  the  B-IB  and  the 
Stealth  bomber. 
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And  they  are  trying  to  complete  an 
absolutely  impenetrable  defense.  And 
you  loiow  something?  They  cannot  do 
it.  They  never  will  be  able  to  do  it  de- 
spite spending  hundreds  of  billions. 
Yet  for  reasons  best  known  to  them. 


they  continue  to  use  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  their  resources  building  an 
air  defense  system  that  can  never 
defeat  us.  So  while  we  opted,  under 
the  ABM  treaty,  for  one  system,  we 
had  the  good  sense  to  know  that  it  was 
not  going  to  work  and  we  have  disman- 
tled it  almost  from  the  day  it  was  com- 
pleted. Only  we  are  $6  billion  poorer. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  I 
have  never  heard  the  President  say 
this  was  a  bargaining  chip  that  he  is 
willing  to  bargain  away.  He  said  this  is 
something  we  need  to  make  nuclear 
war  impossible.  And  I  must  say,  that  is 
a  strange  piece  of  logic  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  First,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senators  Stafford, 
Bumpers,  and  Levin  be  added  as  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
begin— and  I  expect  my  statement 
might  take  15  or  20  minutes— I  want  to 
congratulate  Senators  Nunn  and 
Warner  of  the  committee  on  the  di- 
rection they  have  taken  us  relative  to 
SDL  They  have  reduced  the  request  of 
the  President  significantly— not 
enough  for  my  taste,  because  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  but  the 
request  of  the  President  has  been  re- 
duced. It  was  an  outlandishly  large  in- 
crease he  requested.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, under  the  leadership  of  Senators 
Nunn  and  Cohen,  particularly,  the 
effort  has  been  made  to  recast  this 
program  into  something  which  is  more 
realistic  and  something  which  is  far 
more  achievable  than  the  rhetoric  of 
the  President  would  suggest. 

While  the  committee  has  made  some 
reduction  in  this  program,  it  has  not 
gone  far  enough.  This  program  needs 
a  modest  increase  and  the  only  way 
that  one  could  say  that  the  committee 
recommendation  is  modest  is  by  com- 
parison to  the  original  request.  The 
issue  that  this  country  will  soon  face, 
probably  before  the  end  of  this 
decade,  is  whether  to  continue  to 
abide  by  the  ABM  Treaty  restrictions 
which  prohibit  the  testing  and  devel- 
opment of  space-based,  air-based,  sea- 
based,  and  mobile  land-based  compo- 
nents of  a  ballistic  missile  defense. 

Some  who  believe  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  has  served  us  well— and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  majority  of  Americans 
and  the  majority  of  our  constituents- 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  research  is 
permitted  under  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
that  the  SDI  Program  is  still  in  the  re- 
search phase  and  does  not  yet  involve 
such  components.  But  we  also  know 
that  the  administration  intends  to  get 
to  the  testing  and  development  stages 
just  as  quickly  as  it  can.  The  Congress 
has  wisely  been  reluctant  to  tear  up 


the  ABM  Treaty  and  its  restrictions 
on  defensive  systems.  Congress  knows 
the  treaty  has  prevented  a  defensive 
arms  race— a  second  arms  race  which 
would  be  just  as  costly,  perhaps  even 
more  so.  as  the  arms  race  in  offensive 
nuclear  weapons. 

Congress  has  been  reluctant  to  make 
a  headlong  dash  to  no-man's  land,  an 
uncontrolled  race  to  acquire  defenses 
against  nuclear  weapons,  without  first 
knowing  what  that  landscape  would 
look  like.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
simply  foolhardy  to  abrogate  or  aban- 
don the  ABM  Treaty  without  sut>stan- 
tial  assurances  that  a  world  of  strate- 
gic defenses  is  indeed  a  safe  world  and 
that  we  have  a  clear  way  of  getting  to 
that  world. 

The  administration  acts  as  though 
the  ABM  Treaty  prohibitions  on  test- 
ing and  development  are  not  there. 
The  Senate  ratified  that  treaty  and  we 
know  those  prohibitions  are  there. 
Only  by  ignoring  the  ABM  Treaty  can 
we  confront  the  Soviets  with  a  unilat- 
eral development  and  deployment  of 
defensive  systems. 

What  would  the  United  States  do  if 
we  were  confronted  by  such  a  develop- 
ment; listen  to  what  Caspar  Weinberg- 
er says  we  would  do.  He  wrote: 

Even  a  probable  territorial  defense  (by  the 
Soviets)  would  require  us  to  increase  the 
number  of  our  offensive  forces  and  their 
ability  to  penetrated  Soviet  defenses  to 
assure  that  our  operational  plans  could  be 
executed. 

Mr.  President,  the  headlong  rush  to 
develop  SDI  presents  a  triple  threat  to 
American  security.  First,  it  threatens 
the  ABM  Treaty,  which  prohibits  such 
development.  Second,  it  threatens 
future  arms  control  and  the  goal  of 
achieving  deep  cuts  in  defensive  nucle- 
ar weapons  since  the  Soviet  reaction 
would  be  to  increase  offensive  forces 
in  order  to  overwhelm  our  defense. 
And  third,  most  ironically,  and  per- 
haps tragically,  such  a  headlong  dash 
to  develop  SDI  threatens  the  success 
of  SDI  itself.  That  is  true  because  SDI 
is  likely  to  be  feasible  only  in  a  world 
which  has  effective  limits  on  the 
number  of  warheads  poised  to  attack 
the  defensive  shield.  Without  such 
limits,  SDI  would  face  overwhelming 
saturation  attacks.  And  what  an  irony. 
The  prospect  of  unilateral  SDI  deploy- 
ment, by  threatening  arms  control  and 
the  deep  cuts  it  could  achieve  in  offen- 
sive weapons,  threatens  the  success  of 
SDI  itself. 

Yes,  if  we  move  precipitately  or  uni- 
laterally toward  defenses,  we  are  de- 
stroying the  possibility  of  achieving 
them. 

The  President's  course  of  threaten- 
ing unilateral  deployment  of  SDI,  as 
represented  by  his  headlong  rush  to 
develop  it,  is  more  than  ironic.  It  is 
tragic  because  the  world  would  indeed 
be  safer  if  we  and  the  Soviets  found  a 
way  to  move  jointly  to  defensive  sys- 


tems and  away  from  reliance  on  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons.  A  coiu-se  of 
action  which  destroys  that  possibility 
is  one  to  which  we  must  not  contrib- 
ute. 

Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
point  where  I  began:  the  future  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  which  is  so  cast  in  doubt 
by  the  a.ssumptions  and  rhetoric  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  sig- 
nals a  sudden  reversal  of  the  painstak- 
ingly forged  strategic  consensus  re- 
flected in  the  ABM  Treaty.  This  con- 
sensus in  which  the  views  and  voice  of 
this  Senate  were  fully  involved,  deter- 
mined that  no  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles  should  be  attempted,  not  only 
on  technical  grounds,  but  particularly 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  mutual  de- 
terrence. And  beyond  the  possibility  of 
dispute,  SDI  contemplates  an  antibal- 
listic missile  system  of  precisely  the 
type  prohibited  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  ABM  Treaty,  as  amended  by  its 
1974  protocol,  restricts  deployment  of 
any  ABM  system  to  one  site  only;  the 
SDI  is  intended  to  defend  more  than  a 
single  U.S.  silo  field. 

The  ABM  Treaty  bans  the  develop- 
ment testing  or  deployment  of  space- 
based  components,  yet  the  KKV  or  ki- 
netic kill  vehicle  is  proposed  for  orbit- 
ing battle  stations  with  the  specific 
purpose  of  attacking  warheads  in  their 
midcourse  trajectory.  Air  based  com- 
ponents are  also  banned;  yet  the  air- 
borne optical  adjunct  [AOA],  to  be 
tested  before  the  end  of  this  decade  if 
SDIO's  plans  procede,  is  a  tracking  tel- 
escope mounted  on  a  jumbo  aircraft 
which  will  fly  over  our  silo  fields  and 
attempt  to  track  incoming  MIRV's. 

Sea-based  ABM  components  are  also 
banned,  yet  the  pop-up  nuclear  x-ray 
laser  would  in  all  probability  be  based 
on  a  submarine  on  station  near  the 
Soviet  mainland  for  early  booster 
intercept.  And  land-based  mobile  com- 
ponents are  also  banned,  yet  the  ter- 
minal imaging  radar,  TIR,  also  part  of 
the  SDI  office's  request  this  year,  will 
probably  be  a  mobile-based  radar  to 
enhance  its  survivability.  And  these 
are  just  a  few  specific  examples  of 
what  a  strategic  defense  would  entail. 
We  are  clearly  threatening  an  antici- 
patory breach,  of  the  ABM  treaty,  to 
use  SALT  negotiator  Gerard  Smith's 
term. 
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The  breach  may  soon  be  real  and 
not  just  anticipatory.  A  variety  of  field 
tests  contemplated  by  the  SDI  office 
may  breach  the  ABM  Treaty,  possibly 
before  we  are  even  marginally  confi- 
dent that  a  strategic  defense  is  at  all 
feasible  and  possibly  before  the  end  of 
this  decade. 

Equally  distressing,  Mr.  President, 
the  administration  has  come  forward 
with  a  radical  new  interpretation  of 
well-settled  treaty  language  which  it 
claims  is  justfied  in  the  secret  negoti- 


ating record  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  This 
caimot  help  but  raise  suspicions  as  to 
U.S.  intentions.  Further,  it  has  raised 
certain  suspicions  in  the  Senate,  as 
these  secret  documents  have  yet  to  be 
released  to  us,  despite  repeated  re- 
quests by  many  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Conmiittee. 

The  essence  of  the  matter  is  how  to 
read  article  V  of  the  treaty  along  with 
its  agreed  statement  D.  Article  I  of  the 
treaty  outlines  its  general  goal,  to 
limit  systems  to  a  few  sites,  and  pre- 
vent territorial  defense.  Article  II 
clearly  defines  what  an  ABM  system  is 
by  a  functional  approach,  and  adds 
that  such  a  system  currently  consists 
of  launchers,  radars,  and  interceptor 
missiles.  Articles  III  sharply  restricts 
these  system  deployments  to  two  sites 
for  each  party.  Article  IV  limits  test- 
ing to  currently  agreed  test  ranges.  Ar- 
ticle VI  also  limits  testing  and  the 
placement  of  future  radars.  So  the 
entire  structure  of  the  treaty  speaks  to 
a  desire  to  limit  to  a  very  few  sites 
ABM  deployment,  and  to  limit  most 
testing  and  future  development. 

Article  V,  the  critical  passage,  says: 
"Each  party  undertakes  not  to  devel- 
op, test  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
components  which  are  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based  or  mobile  land- 
based."  What  could  be  more  clear,  or 
more  clearly  consistent  with  the  over- 
all purpose  of  the  ABM  Treaty?  It  was 
drafted  by  seasoned  professional  diplo- 
mats and  international  lawyers.  It 
means  what  it  says.  And  it  does  not 
say  "except  future  systems."  That 
would  be  a  simple  thing  to  add,  and 
they  did  not  do  so. 

Now,  the  administration  claims 
agreed  statement  D  has  just  this 
effect.  This  agreed  statement  says  it  is 
added  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  article 
III,  which  sharply  restricts  ABM  de- 
ployment to  two  sites.  It  continues  to 
say  that  any  systems  "based  on  other 
physical  principles"  would  be  subject 
to  discussions  of  "specific  limitations" 
in  the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion. Nowhere  does  this  agreed  state- 
ment D  intimate  that  article  V  restric- 
tions do  not  apply  to  future  systems; 
again,  had  this  been  the  intent,  it 
surely  could  have  been  drafted  to  indi- 
cate this  intent.  It  does  not.  Clearly, 
this  agreed  statement  was  intended  as 
a  simple  statement  that  future  sys- 
tems or  exotics  could  not  be  deployed, 
even  in  a  fixed  land-based  mode,  the 
only  mode  allowed  by  articles  III  and 
V.  without  consultations. 

This  traditional,  common  sense, 
plain  English  reading  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  amply  supported  in  the  rati- 
fication record.  Let  me  cite  some  ex- 
amples. Senator  Thurmond  made  the 
following  statement  during  the  ratifi- 
cation debate:  "It  also  prevents  us 
from  developing  new  kinds  of  systems 
to  protect  our  population.  The  most 
promising  type  appears  to  be  the  laser 
type,  based  on  entirely  new  princi- 


ples." And  General  Palmer,  speaking 
for  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  responding  to 
a  question  from  Senator  Jackson  as  to 
what  the  Chiefs  understood  when 
they  gave  their  approval  to  the  treaty, 
said:  "We  can  look  at  futuristic  sys- 
tems as  long  as  they  are  fixed  and 
land  based."  In  a  recent  House  hear- 
ing. Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  our 
chief  negotiator  for  the  ABM  Treaty 
had  this  to  say  about  the  new  inter- 
pretation: "The  puzzling  thing  •  •  •  is 
that  it  bans  development  of  traditional 
technology  but  permits  development 
of  futuristic  technology,  and  that 
strikes  me  as  an  absurdity."  It  is  an 
absurdity,  but  the  administration, 
while  insisting  it  is  the  legally  correct 
interpretation,  won't  give  us  their 
secret  proof. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  us  are 
pressing  to  obtain  the  documents  to 
which  I  have  referred,  including  the 
negotiating  record  and  consultants'  re- 
ports relative  thereto,  and  I  will  vigor- 
ously support  the  efforts  to  amend 
this  bill  to  force  the  administration  to 
make  those  documents  available  if  no 
agreement  is  reached  relative  to  the 
release  of  those  documents  to  us.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  incredible  that  the 
administration  is  taking  clear  treaty 
language  which  prohibits  the  develop- 
ment of  space-based  defense  systems, 
has  ignored  the  settled  understanding 
of  the  parties,  and  concocts  a  new  in- 
terpretation to  justify  its  decision  to 
develop  such  systems. 

Indeed,  until  last  year,  the  adminis- 
tration itself,  in  its  own  arms  control 
impact  statement  filed  with  this  Con- 
gress, said  that  the  ABM  Treaty  "bans 
the  development,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment of  all  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents that  are  sea-based,  air-based, 
space-based  or  mobile  land-based." 

The  administration's  own  statement 
year  after  year  said  that  "the  ABM 
Treaty  prohibition  on  development, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  space- 
based  ABM  systems  or  components  for 
such  systems  applies  to  directed 
energy  technology  or  any  other  tech- 
nology used  for  this  purpose." 

But  as  I  said,  even  more  objection- 
able than  the  administration's  new  in- 
terpretation, its  sudden  new  and  radi- 
cal interpretation  and  departure  from 
past  practice  and  accepted  use,  is  the 
fact  that  for  months  the  administra- 
tion has  found  excuses  to  refuse  us  the 
negotiating  record  that  it  relies  on  so 
heavily  for  that  sudden  reversal  of  its 
own  position  and  the  position  of  prior 
administrations.  That  its  new  position 
is  specious  is  cogently  set  forth  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  by  Prof.  Abram  Chayes  and 
Antonia  Handler  Chayes,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  others 
who  will  support  this  amendment 
argue  that  implementation  of  an  SDI 
program  would  be  on  a  scale  of  eco- 
nomic effort  nearly  unprecedented  in 
our  Nation's  history.  Already  the  SDI 
portion  of  the  defense  authorization 
eclipses  all  other  research  programs. 
Mere  comparison  to  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram or  the  Manhattan  project  severe- 
ly understates  the  situation.  In  truth, 
Mr.  President,  no  credible  estimate  of 
total  SDI  implementation  costs  can  be 
arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  present 
knowledge. 

Given  the  central  responsibility  of 
Congress  for  defense  spending  which 
is  embedded  in  the  Constitution,  the 
authority  to  raise,  support,  and  main- 
tain our  army  and  navy,  we  are  par- 
ticularly accountable  to  the  American 
people  to  be  certain  that  we  do  not 
embark  on  an  open-ended  strategic  de- 
fense program  which  might  bankrupt 
the  Treasury  while  still  not  providing 
an  adequate  defense.  And  no  deference 
to  the  Executive's  acknowledged  au- 
thority in  the  defense  area  can  acquit 
us  of  this  fiduciary  responsibility  to 
the  American  people. 

The  financial  costs  are  immense;  at 
the  same  time,  the  aims  of  this  pro- 
gram are  contradictory.  The  adminis- 
tration represents  to  the  American 
people  that  the  eventual  goal  of  SDI  is 
population  defense.  Witness  the  Presi- 
dent's initial  pledge  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  "impotent  and  obsolete."  De- 
fense Secretary  Weinberger  reiterated 
this  population  defense  rationale  only 
a  few  months  ago.  But  the  community 
of  experts,  including  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, says  that  SDI  is  more  realistically 
aciuiowledged  as  a  potential  silo  de- 
fense project  as  a  way  of  enhancing 
deterrence. 

The  administration  argues  that  SDI 
is  a  mere  research  endeavor  at  this 
juncture,  and  who  can  possibly  be  op- 
posed to  research,  that  native  Ameri- 
can genius?  Yet  all  of  us  realize  that 
this  applied  as  opposed  to  basic  re- 
search is  directed  toward  a  specific  de- 
cision and  that  the  imperatives  of  de- 
fense politics  may  well  convert  a  deci- 
sion about  actual  SDI  implementation 
into  an  agonizing  incremental  commit- 
ment of  the  very  sort  our  Nation  has 
learned  to  beware  of. 

A  large  increase  in  SDI  is  more  than 
a  headlong  plimge  into  wasteful 
spending  for  an  uncertain  system.  A 
large  increase  represents  a  huge  in- 
creased investment  in  a  project  whose 
parameters  are  unknown.  A  large  in- 
crease in  this  bill  still  reflects  some  of 
the  thinking  that  security  for  the 
United  States  will  come  from  new  nu- 
clear weapons  technology,  whereas  the 
world  surely  knows  by  now  that  the 
response  to  new  technology  is  newer 
technology. 


I  am  one  who  believes  that  a  modest 
research  program  in  SDI  makes  sense 
as  a  hedge  against  a  Soviet  breakout 
from  the  ABM  Treaty  and  because  we 
may  some  day  want  to  move  jointly 
with  the  Soviets  away  from  the  regime 
of  mutual  terror  based  on  massive  re- 
taliatory strikes. 

But  that  research  must  be  done  in  a 
sensible  and  a  moderate  way.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  put  massive  resources  in 
SDI  because  of  the  uncertainty  that 
we  will  never  be  able  to  move  mutually 
to  defense  systems,  because  such  ex- 
penditures drain  billions  of  dollars 
from  other  needed  programs  and  be- 
cause large  increases  in  this  program 
reflect  or  presume  or  communicate  a 
likelihood  that  we  will  develop  or 
deploy  SDI  unilaterally. 

Again,  the  prospect  of  our  unilateral 
deployment  of  SDI  would  result  in  the 
Soviets  increasing  the  numbers  of 
their  offensive  weapons  in  order  to 
overwhelm  our  defense,  thereby  de- 
stroying any  hope  for  negotiating  deep 
cuts  in  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles  and 
dashing  any  hope  for  the  success  of 
SDI  itself. 

D  1840 

The  move  to  defensive  systems  is  po- 
tentially too  important  to  world  secu- 
rity to  jeopardize  it  with  false  assump- 
tions and  overblown  rhetoric.  Like  it 
or  not,  we  cannot  unilaterally  achieve 
security  in  a  nuclear  world.  "The  Sovi- 
ets will  not  let  us,  just  as  we  will  not 
let  them.  The  level  of  funding  sought 
for  this  system  shows  that  we  are  still 
ignoring  that  sad  fact  of  life. 

I  share  the  dream  of  President 
Reagan  of  a  nuclear  weapons-free 
world,  and  I  also  believe  that  systems 
to  defend  against  incoming  nuclear 
missiles  might  someday  help  us 
achieve  a  nuclear-free  world,  provid- 
ed—and this  is  a  key  proviso— that  we 
and  the  Soviets  move  simultaneously 
to  develop  such  systems. 

The  alternative  which  the  adminis- 
tration offers  to  a  modest  research 
program  is  a  headlong  rush  to  unilat- 
eral development,  a  commitment  to 
untold  financial  outlays,  and  a  journey 
into  the  highly  uncertain  world  of  un- 
constrained offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  deployments.  Such  a  journey 
would  only  be  begun  by  the  formal  or 
per  se  abrogation  of  a  bulwark  of  arms 
control,  the  ABM  treaty.  No  one  in 
the  administration  can  tell  us  where 
that  path  might  ultimately  lead. 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  we  will  all  heave  a 
long,  grateful  sigh  of  relief,  if  this 
road  of  unilateral  reliance  on  specula- 
tive technologies  and  high-technology 
hubris  remains  a  road  not  taken. 


Exhibit  1 


[Commentaries] 

Testing  and  Development  or  "Exotic"  Sys- 
tems Under  the  ABM  Treaty:  The  Great 
Reinterpretation  Caper 

(By  Abram  Chayes  and  Antonia  Handler 
Chayes) 

In  October  1985.  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion proposed  a  sweeping  new  interpretation 
of  the  Treaty  between  the  tJnited  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile  Systems  (the  ABM  Treaty).' 
Under  this  new  dispensation,  the  ABM 
Treaty  would  permit  the  development  and 
testing  of  anti-ballistic  missile  weapons 
based  in  space  and  using  lasers,  particle 
beams,  and  other  novel  technologies.  The 
new  interpretation  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  position  taken  by  the  United  States 
since  1972,  when  the  Treaty  was  signed. 

The  issue  is  not  simply  a  lawyer's  quarrel 
or  an  academic  exercise  in  textual  analysis. 
The  ABM  Treaty  is  the  only  bilateral  arms 
control  agreement  in  full  force  and  effect 
between  the  two  superpowers.  It  is  central 
to  the  present  strategic  arms  control 
regime.  Its  demise  would  end  the  era  of 
arms  limitation  by  agreement,  for  if  this 
treaty  collapses,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  either 
country  would  want  to  enter  another  one. 

The  new  interpretation  must  be  seen  in 
the  context  of  President  Reagan's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI).  On  March  23. 
1983.  the  President  launched  this  new  pro- 
gram, challenging  American  science  and 
technology  to  devise  a  defensive  shield  that 
would  protect  the  nation  against  strategic 
nuclear  missiles— that  would  render  such 
weapons  "impotent  and  obsolete."*  Until 
October  1985.  the  SDI  had  been  defended 
by  government  lawyers  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  confined  to  "research."  which  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  Treaty.'  The  proposed  re- 
interpretation  would  insulate  SDI  from  the 
ban  of  the  Treaty  beyond  the  research 
phase,  through  the  stages  of  development 
and  testing.  The  Treaty  would  by  this  inter- 
pretation prohibit  only  the  actual  deploy- 
ment of  a  space-based  system.  Such  a  read- 
ing is  a  gross  distortion  of  both  the  lan- 
guage and  purpose  of  the  Treaty. 

I.  THE  treaty  text 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  real- 
ization of  the  goal  set  by  President  Reagan 
is  prohibited  by  the  Treaty.  In  article  1(2). 
"Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory  of  its 
country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for  such  a 
defense  .  .  .  ."  Indeed,  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  Treaty  is  to  prevent  the  parties  from 
ever  acquiring  the  capability  to  establish 
the  nationwide  defense  against  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  that  the  President  seeks.  The 
question  is  how  closely  a  party  can  ap- 
proach that  goal  without  fatally  rupturing 
the  Treaty. 

A.  Article  II  and  V 

Article  V(l)  of  the  Treaty  bans  the  test- 
ing, development,  and  deployment  of  all 
ABM  systems  other  than  fixed  land-based 
systems.  It  states:  "Each  Party  undertakes 
not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems 
or  components  which  are  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based." 
The  comprehensiveness  of  this  prohibition 
is  confirmed  by  the  equally  sweeping  defini- 
tion of  ABM  systems  in  article  II  of  the 
Treaty:  "For  the  purpose  of  this  Treaty  an 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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ABM  system  is  a  system  to  counter  strategic 
ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight 
trajectory,  currently  consisting  of:  (a)  ABM 
interceptor  missiles,  .  .  .  (b)  ABM  launch- 
ers, .  .  .  :  and  (c)  ABM  radars,  .  .  .".* 

Despite  the  clarity  of  these  provisions,  the 
new  interpretation  asserts  that  the  United 
States  can  develop  and  test  space-based 
anti-baUistic  missile  systems  without  violat- 
ing the  Treaty  provided  they  are  based  on 
"other  physical  principles"'  (such  as  lasers 
or  particle  beams)  than  those  employed  by 
the  systems  in  use  when  the  Treaty  was 
concluded  in  1972. 

By  what  legerdemain  can  the  straightfor- 
ward prohibition  of  article  V(l)  be  convert- 
ed into  a  limited  ban  on  development  and 
testing  of  1970's  technology  only?  The  State 
Department  Legal  Adviser  sought  to  accom- 
plish this  result  by  turning  the  comprehen- 
sive definition  of  ABM  systems  contained  in 
Article  IKl)  into  a  limiting  definition,  con- 
fined to  systems  comprising  the  three  con- 
ventional components:  missiles,  launchers, 
and  radars.  According  to  the  Iiegal  Adviser's 
testimony:  "[Article  III  can  more  reason- 
ably be  read  to  mean  that  the  systems  con- 
templated by  the  treaty  are  those  that  serve 
the  functions  described  and  that  currently 
consist  of  the  listed  components."* 

Article  II  is  on  its  face  a  functional  defini- 
tion. It  defines  the  prohibited  systems  on 
the  basis  of  performance,  not  technology. 
The  word  "and"  does  not  appear  in  the 
Treaty  text.  Even  if  it  did,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  it  would  convert  the  language  of  sub- 
paragraph (a),  (b),  and  (c)  into  words  of  lim- 
itation. The  natural  reading  of  the  phrase 
"currently  consisting  of"  makes  the  system 
description  that  follows  illustrative,  not  lim- 
iting. 

The  legislative  history  supports  this 
conunon-sense  interpretation.  When  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent,  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  detailed  "Report  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  to  President 
Nixon  on  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Agreements." '  Statements  made  by  the 
President  and  his  senior  officials  in  present- 
ing the  Treaty  to  the  Senate  have  particular 
weight  on  questions  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  treaty.  The  Senate's  understanding  of 
the  treaty  on  which  it  acts  depends  on  the 
interpretations  provided  by  the  President, 
who  negotiated  the  treaty.  Such  interpreta- 
tions are  decisive  with  respect  to  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  the  United  States.* 

The  report  of  Secretary  Rogers  expressly 
and  unambiguously  affirms  the  functional 
character  of  the  Article  II  definition:  "Arti- 
cle IK  1 )  defines  an  ABM  system  in  terms  of 
lt«  function  as  'a  system  to  counter  strategic 
ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight 
trajectory.'  noting  that  such  systems  'cur- 
rently' consist  of  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers,  and  ABM  radars."'  This 
passage  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  report  entitled  "Future  ABM  Sys- 
tems, "  and  obviously  is  intended  to  explain 
the  applicability  of  the  Treaty  to  such 
future  systems.  The  quoted  passage  directly 
contradicts  the  contention  of  the  Legal  Ad- 
viser that  the  definition  is  limited  to  sys- 
tems using  conventional  technology.  Secre- 
tary Rogers'  report  makes  clear  that  the 
enumeration  of  the  components  is  an  illus- 
trative reference  to  systems  currently  in 
use,  not  a  limitation  of  the  coverage  of  the 
Treaty. 

The  Legal  Adviser  is  able  to  adduce  no 
support  for  his  position  that  article  II  Is  a 
limiting  definition,  either  in  the  legislative 
history  or  in  contemporaneous  or  later  ac- 


counts by  officials  associated  with  the  nego- 
tiating or  ratification  process.  In  fact,  as  Dr. 
Raymond  Garthoff,  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary and  a  Senior  Adviser  in  the  United 
States  delegation  that  negotiated  the 
Treaty,  tells  us:  "the  word  "currently"  was 
deliberately  inserted  into  a  previously 
adopted  text  of  Article  II  at  the  time  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  the  future  systems 
ban  in  order  to  have  the  very  effect  of  clos- 
ing a  loophole  to  the  ban  on  futures  in  both 
Articles  III  and  V  (and  several  others)."  "> 

If  the  draftsmen  had  wanted  a  limiting 
definition,  they  had  it  in  the  "previously 
adopted  text"  to  which  Dr.  Garthoff  refers. 
We  know  from  his  account  that  this  penulti- 
mate text  defined  an  ABM  system  as  "a 
system  to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
...  in  flight  trajectory,  consisting  of  .  .  . 
missiles,  .  .  .  launchers,  .  .  .  and  radars." 
There  could  be  no  conceivable  reason  for  de- 
liberately inserting  the  word  "currently" 
into  that  sentence  if  the  intention  had  been 
to  maintain  a  limiting  definition.  As  the  dis- 
cussion below  of  the  negotiating  history 
shows,  the  purpose  of  this  drafting  change 
was  to  ensure  the  comprehensive  coverage 
of  future  systems  by  means  of  the  definition 
of  the  term  "ABM  systems,"  instead  of  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  by  special  language  in 
the  substantive  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  as 
had  been  originally  sought  by  the  United 
States. 

Once  the  ftmctional  character  of  the  arti- 
cle II  definition  is  established,  the  reading 
of  article  V  to  ban  development  and  testing 
of  space-based  systems  using  future  technol- 
ogy is  inescapable.  This  reading  is  also  fully 
supported  by  the  legislative  history.  The 
Rogers  report  itself  does  not  state  expressly 
that  article  V  applies  to  "exotic"  as  well  as 
conventional  systems.  But  other  key  admin- 
istration witnesses  testified  categorically 
that  it  does  so  apply.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird,  for  example,  in  a  written  response  to 
a  question  from  Senator  Goldwater  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  concern- 
ing "development  of  a  boost-phase  intercept 
capability  or  lasers,"  replied: 

There  is  ...  a  prohibition  on  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  or  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems which  are  space-based,  as  well  as  sea- 
based,  air-based,  or  mobile  land-based.  The 
U.S.  side  understands  this  prohibition  not  to 
apply  to  basic ,  and  advanced  research  and 
exploratory  development  of  technology 
which  could  be  associated  with  such  sys- 
tems, or  their  components. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  develop- 
ment of  lasers  for  fixed,  land-based  ABM 
systems.  The  sides  have  agreed,  however, 
that  deployment  of  such  systems  .  .  .  shall 
be  subject  to  discussion  in  accordance  with 
article  XIII  .  .  .  and  agreement  in  accord- 
ance with  article  XIV  .  .  .  ." 

This  is  an  explicit  confirmation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  article  V  does 
prohibit  development  and  testing  of  space- 
based  systems  embodying  new  physical  prin- 
ciples, such  as  lasers.  It  is  not  cited  by  the 
Legal  Adviser  in  his  testimony  and  memo- 
randum in  support  of  the  reinterpretation. 
Dr.  John  Poster,  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  E^ngineering,  the  official  in  the 
Defense  Department  directly  responsible 
for  all  research  on  exotic  ABM  systems,  also 
confirmed  this  interpretation  of  article  V.'" 

The  Senate  fully  understood  the  Import 
of  these  statements  by  high-ranking  admin- 
istration witnesses.  Senator  Thurmond  sup- 
ported the  Treaty,  but  mentioned  among 
his  reservations:  "It  also  prevents  us  from 
developing  new  kinds  of  systems  to  protect 
our  population.  The  most  promising  type 


appears  to  be  the  laser  type,  based  on  en- 
tirely new  principles.  Yet  we  forgo  forever 
the  ability  to  protect  our  people."  '»  Senator 
Buckley,  one  of  the  two  who  voted  against 
the  Treaty,  was  even  more  specific: 
"[Alrticle  V  of  the  ABM  treaty  .  .  .  would 
have  the  effect ...  of  prohibiting  the  devel- 
opment and  testing  of  a  laser  type  system 
based  in  space  ....  The  technological  possi- 
bility has  been  formally  excluded  by  this 
agreement."  '•• 

There  is  not  a  single  positive  statement  in 
the  legislative  history  interpreting  article  V 
as  limited  to  current  technology.  Secretary 
Rogers  does  not  mention  exotic  systems  in 
describing  that  article,  but  he  does  express- 
ly adopt  a  functional  reading  of  the  article 
II  definition  of  ABM  systems.  That  reading 
necessarily  entails  that  the  ban  on  develop- 
ment and  testing  in  article  V  apply  compre- 
hensively to  all  space-based  ABM  systems, 
whether  composed  of  1972-type  components 
or  using  other  physical  principles.  Witnesses 
sometimes  referred  to  the  ban  on  deploy- 
ment of  exotic  ABM  systems  without  men- 
tioning the  limitations  on  development  and 
testing.  But  whenever  the  Senate  expressly 
addressed  the  issue  of  future  systems,  sul- 
ministration  witnesses  stated  unequivocally 
that  such  systems  were  covered  by  article  V. 

B.  Article  III  and  Agreed  Statement  D 

Although  articles  II  and  V  are  the  most 
directly  relevant  to  the  present  controversy, 
two  other  provisions,  article  III  and  Agreed 
Statement  D,  are  also  closely  involved.  Arti- 
cle III  contains  the  only  explicit  exception 
to  the  Treaty's  sweeping  prohibitions.  It 
I>ermits  deployment  of  fixed  land-based  sys- 
tems at  two  sites— one  around  a  party's  na- 
tional capitsJ  and  one  at  a  missile  field— and 
it  circimiscribes  in  detail  the  type  and  quan- 
tity of  allowable  components."  Agreed 
Statement  D  is  one  of  a  set  of  Agreed  State- 
ments initialed  by  the  heads  of  the  two  dele- 
gations and  appended  to  the  Treaty.  The 
statements  were  used  as  a  drafting  device  to 
clarify  specific  points  or  remove  possible 
ambiguities  in  more  general  language  in  the 
body  of  the  Treaty.  They  were  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  Treaty.'* 
Agreed  Statement  D  provides: 

In  order  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  the 
obligation  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and 
their  components  except  as  provided  in  Arti- 
cle III  of  the  Treaty,  the  Parties  agree  that 
in  the  event  ABM  systems  based  on  other 
physical  principles  and  including  compo- 
nents capable  of  substituting  for  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles.  ABM  launchers,  or  ABM 
radars  are  created  in  the  future,  specific 
limitations  on  such  systems  and  their  com- 
ponents would  be  subject  to  discussion  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  XIII  [establishing  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission]  and 
agreement  in  accordance  with  Article  XIV 
[the  amending  article]  of  the  Treaty." 

The  Legal  Adviser  argues  that  because 
Agreed  Statement  D  is  the  only  part  of  the 
Treaty  that  specifically  mentions  future 
technologies.  It  must  be  taken  as  setting 
forth  the  rules  that  govern  their  treatment. 
Thus,  as  to  systems  "based  on  other  physi- 
cal principles,"  only  deployment  is  prohibit- 
ed. This  argument  assumes  the  validity  of 
the  interpretation  of  article  II  as  a  limiting 
definition,  embracing  only  conventional 
ABM  systems  and  excluding  aU  exotic  sys- 
tems from  the  prohibitions  on  testing  and 
development  in  article  V.  The  Legal  Adviser 
denies  that  the  prohibition  in  Agreed  State- 
ment D  is  addressed  to  fixed  land-based  sys- 
tems only:  "Nothing  In  that  statement  sug- 
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Kests  that  it  applies  only  to  future  systems 
that  are  fixed  land  based  .  .  .  ."  '* 

But  the  Agreed  Statement  does  indicate 
that  it  is  confined  to  fixed  land-based  sys- 
tems. The  inducing  clause  recites  that  its 
purpose  is  to  "insure  the  fulfillment  of  the 
obligation  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  and 
their  components  except  as  provided  In  Arti- 
cle in  of  the  Treaty."  And  as  we  have  seen, 
the  deployments  permitted  under  article  III 
are  fixed  land-based  systems  using  1970s- 
type  technology.'* 

The  Legal  Adviser  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Agreed  Statement,  tacked  on  at  the 
end  of  the  Treaty,  imposed  a  new  and  far- 
reaching  substantive  prohibition  on  the  de- 
ployment of  exotic  systems  not  found  else- 
where in  the  instrument.  The  statement's 
role  is  much  more  modest,  however,  and 
much  more  appropriate  to  the  character  of 
such  statements.  As  suggested  in  the  induc- 
ing clause,  it  clarifies  and  strengthens  the 
obligations  of  article  III.  In  that  article,  the 
limits  on  deployments  at  the  permitted  sites 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  missiles,  launch- 
ers, and  radars,  the  components  of  systems 
then  in  use.  Because  article  III  begins  with 
an  undertaliing  "not  to  deploy  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  except"  as  provided  in 
the  article,  the  implication  is  that  only  sys- 
tems using  such  components,  that  is,  con- 
ventional technology,  could  be  deployed. 
Agreed  Statement  D  makes  this  implicit 
limitation  explicit  by  stating  expressly  that 
deployment  of  systems  based  on  exotic  tech- 
nology is  prohibited  by  the  obligations  un- 
dertaken in  Article  III. 

There  is  a  further  special  reason  for  a 
statement  emphasizing  the  prohibition  on 
the  development  of  fixed  land-based  exotics. 
As  noted  above,  article  III  establishes  strict 
limitations  on  the  firepower  and  targeting 
capabilities  of  systems  deployed  at  the  per- 
mitted ABM  sites.  These  limitations  are  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  deployments  at  those 
sites  could  not  function  as  systems  for  the 
defense  of  national  territory  or  as  a  base  for 
such  systems,  in  violation  of  article  I.  The 
constraints  were  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
then-current  technology— primarily  as 
quantitative  ceilings  on  the  number  of  mis- 
siles, launchers,  and  radars.'"  These  quanti- 
tative restrictions  would  have  no  meaning  in 
relation  to  systems  "based  on  other  physical 
principles."  If  such  systems  were  "created  in 
the  future,"  therefore,  the  parties  would 
have  to  discuss  how  or  even  whether  compa- 
rable restrictions  on  firepower  and  capabil- 
ity of  the  new  technology  could  be  devised. 

Finally,  the  Legal  Adviser's  reading  of 
Agreed  Statement  D  makes  an  absurdity  out 
of  the  text  of  the  Treaty  proper.  In  his 
analysis,  the  body  of  the  Treaty  would  not 
prohibit  deployment  of  exotic  systems 
unless  they  were  fixed  land-based.  But  for 
Agreed  Statement  D,  he  says,  the  Treaty 
would  prohibit  deployment  of  such  systems 
only  where  conventional  deployment  was 
permitted,  and  allowed  deployment  in  all 
environments  where  conventional  systems 
were  prohibited.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a 
treaty  text,  hammered  out  over  two  years  of 
arduous  negotiations  and  review,  would 
mandate  such  an  absurdly  self-contradicto- 
ry result,  to  be  rescued,  and  then  only  par- 
tially, by  the  device  of  an  Agreed  State- 
ment, appended  at  the  last  moment? 
C.  The  Purpose  of  the  Treaty 

The  interpretation  of  aolem  obligations  af- 
fecting the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world  demands  more  than  playing 
word  games  with  the  text  to  see  what  mean- 
ings it  can  be  made  to  bear.  The  fundamen- 
tal reason  why  the  reinterpretation  of  the 


treaty  is  unacceptable  is  that  it  reflects  no 
intelligible  policy  or  purpose. 

The  essential  assurance  each  side  sought 
in  the  ABM  Treaty  was  that  the  other  was 
not  worliing  to  achieve  an  effective  territori- 
al defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  For  this 
purpose,  a  simple  prohibition  on  deploy- 
ments was  not  enough.  If  only  deployment 
were  prohibited,  one  side  might  bring  a 
system  through  the  process  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  testing  to  the  very  brink  of 
deployment— and  then  escape  the  treaty 
constraints  by  withdrawal  (permitted  on  six 
months  notice  under  article  XV(2))  or 
simply  by  repudiation. 

The  United  States  was  particularly  con- 
cerned to  guard  against  this  "breakout"  pos- 
sibility. It  sought  positive  limitations  to  in- 
crease the  lead-time  between  the  moment 
when  a  party  might  decide  to  try  for  an 
ABM  system  and  the  time  when  it  could 
achieve  one.  Expanding  this  lead-time  itself 
reduced  any  incentive  for  noncompliance, 
because  it  meant  that  the  United  States 
would  have  time  to  respond  to  a  breakout 
attempt  before  the  Soviets  could  capitalize 
on  it.  Many  of  the  detailed  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  reflect  this  concern." 

There  is  simply  no  basis  for  distinguishing 
between  conventional  and  exotic  technol- 
ogies in  terms  of  danger  of  breakout.  It 
would  have  made  no  sense  at  all  to  spend 
four  years  in  painful  negotiation  to  ensure 
against  breakout  from  the  Treaty  with  con- 
ventional systems,  while  at  the  same  time 
permitting  free  testing  and  development  of 
"future"  systems,  as  to  which  the  uncertain- 
ties were  very  much  greater,  right  up  to  the 
point  of  deployment.** 

Consistent  with  these  interests  and  con- 
cerns, many  U.S.  officials,  as  noted  below, 
initially  wanted  a  complete  ban  on  futuristic 
systems.'*  The  bureaucratic  muscle  of  the 
Army,  which  had  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  for  fixed  ground-based  lasers 
under  way,  was  strong  enough  to  prevent 
this  comprehensive  solution."  The  final 
U.S.  position  reflected  an  internal  compro- 
mise: development  and  testing  in  the  fixed 
land-based  mode  but  not  otherwise,  and  no 
deployment  at  all.  According  to  U.S.  partici- 
pants in  the  negotiations,"  that  was  the  po- 
sition that  ultimately  prevailed.  The  limited 
compromise  made  sense  given  the  configura- 
tion of  domestic  bureaucratic  and  political 
forces.  To  have  accepted  a  treaty  that  se- 
verely limited  conventional  technologies  but 
let  exotics  run  free,  however,  would  have 
negated  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  ne- 
gotiation was  begun  in  the  first  place. 

In  summary,  the  basic  aim  of  the  Treaty 
is  to  bar  defense  of  the  national  territories 
of  the  parties  against  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles. It  thus  embodies  the  strategic  theory 
of  mutual  deterrence  based  on  assured  retal- 
iatory capacity  of  each  side.  In  addition,  it 
would  reduce  the  impetus  for  an  upward 
spiral  in  offensive  arms,  which  was  to  be 
controlled  by  the  companion  Interim  Agree- 
ment on  the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offen- 
sive Arms.** 

Accordingly,  the  definition  of  ABM  sys- 
tems in  article  II  is  cast  in  terms  of  system 
function  rather  than  system  technology, 
and  covers  future  as  well  as  "current"  sys- 
tems. It  follows  that  the  article  V  prohibi- 
tion against  testing,  development,  and  de- 
ployment of  aU  but  fixed  land-based  sys- 
tems applies  to  systems  based  on  exotic  as 
well  as  1972-type  technologies.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  these  prohibitions  is  the  testing 
and  development  at  agreed  test  ranges  and 
deployment  of  fixed  land-based  systems  at 
two  sites  (now  one),  subject  to  strict  quanti- 


tative and  qualitative  limitations,  as  provid- 
ed in  articles  III  and  IV.  The  limits  in  arti- 
cle III  refer  to  missiles,  laiuichers,  and 
radars,  thus  implicitly  confining  deploy- 
ment to  systems  using  conventional  technol- 
ogy. Agreed  Statement  D  clarifies  article  III 
by  making  explicit  this  prohibition  against 
replacing  any  or  all  of  the  permitted  deploy- 
ments by  exotic  fixed  land-based  systems, 
except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
party. 

II.  THX  NIGOTIATIin:  RXCOKO 

The  Legal  Adviser  asserts  that  the  reinter- 
pretation is  supported  by  the  classified  ne- 
gotiating record.  "The  parties,"  he  says, 
"did  not  agree  to  ban  development  and  test- 
ing of  such  systems  or  components,  whether 
on  land  or  in  space." '^  He  contends  that  al- 
though U.S.  negotiators  tried  to  obtain  a 
ban  on  development  and  testing  of  future 
systems,  "the  record  of  the  negotiations 
fails  to  demonstrate  that  they  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  their  objective  .  .  . 
[Tlhey  failed  to  obtain  the  ban  they 
sought.  ..."**  In  a  recent  address  to  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law,  he 
stated  that  the  Soviets  refused  to  accept 
language  proffered  by  the  American  delega- 
tion (presumably  as  a  part  of  what  became 
article  V)  prohibiting  development  and  test- 
ing of  "future  devices."** 

Because  the  record  is  secret,  these  state- 
ments cannot  be  directly  contradicted.  But 
contemporaneous  accounts,  the  recollec- 
tions of  participants  in  the  negotiations, 
and  on-the-record  statements  of  officials 
with  access  to  the  classified  materials  pro- 
vide glimpses  of  the  negotiating  history.  Ac- 
cording to  the  recollections  of  Ambassador 
Gerard  C.  Smith,  the  head  of  the  delega- 
tion, and  other  delegation  members  no 
longer  in  government,  the  Soviets  under- 
stood and  accepted  article  V  as  a  ban  on  de- 
velopment and  testing  of  future  exotic  sys- 
tems and  components.*" 

No  doubt  there  were  disagreements  be- 
tween the  two  sides  over  language  and 
draftsmanship.  Such  semantic  battles  are 
conunon  in  long  and  hard-fought  negotia- 
tions. In  the  end,  as  Dr.  Oarthoff  stated 
before  the  present  controversy  arose,"  they 
were  resolved  by  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"currently"  into  the  definition  of  ABM  sys- 
tems in  article  II  to  ensure  that  systems 
using  new  technologies  and  composed  of  dif- 
ferent components  would  be  covered  by  the 
ban  on  testing  and  development  in  article  V. 

John  Newhouse.  in  his  authoritative  book 
Cold  Dawn,  gives  an  account  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  negotiating  position.  He 
tells  us  that  at  first  U.S.  officials  favored  a 
complete  ban  on  exotic  systems.  On  July  2, 
1971,  it  was  proposed  "to  ban  exotics  by 
specifying  that  everything  not  allowed  in  a 
SALT  agreement  was  forbidden."  »*  The 
proposal  was  the  subject  of  debate  within 
the  U.S.  government.  The  controversy  was 
resolved  by  National  Security  Decision 
Memorandum  127  that  "Baruied  everything 
other  than  research  and  development  on 
fixed  land-based  exotics."  **  When  the  posi- 
tion was  presented  in  Geneva,  there  was  at 
first  some  hesitation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
But,  Newhouse  relates,  "toward  the  end  of 
January  .  .  .  the  Soviets  accepted  the  U.S. 
position  on  exotic  systems."  '* 

If,  as  the  Legal  Adviser  asserts,  "the  Sovi- 
ets refused  to  go  along,  and  no  such  agree- 
ment was  reached."  *•  established  State  De- 
partment procedures  would  have  required 
the  delegation  to  send  a  reporting  telegram 
explicitly  stating  that  they  had  failed  to 
carry  out  their  instructions  on  that  Issue. 


Indeed,  the  delegation  could  not  have 
agreed  to  a  text  that  rejected  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  such  an  important  point  without  ex- 
press permission  from  Washington.  Such  a 
telegram  would  be  a  part  of  the  negotiating 
record.  The  Legal  Adviser's  theory  of  an  un- 
documented "failure  to  agree"  is  simply  im- 
plausibe  to  anyone  familiar  with  State  De- 
partment procedures. 

Moreover,  the  practice  in  the  SALT  I  ne- 
gotiations when  the  Soviets  refused  to 
accept  a  major  U.S.  position  was  not  simply 
to  walk  away  in  silence.  A  special  device,  the 
unilateral  statement,  was  used  to  deal  with 
such  situations.  These  statements  acknowl- 
edge that  the  parties  have  failed  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  point  of  particular  Interest 
to  the  United  States  and  assert  in  substance 
that  the  United  States  will  regard  conduct 
inconsistent  with  the  U.S.  position  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  agreement.'* 

The  unilateral  statement  technique  was 
used  in  the  Interim  Agreement  with  respect 
to  land-mobile  missiles.*^  In  that  case,  the 
Soviets  refused  an  explicit  prohibition  on 
mobility  that  had  been  a  major  U.S.  negoti- 
ating objective.  The  unilateral  statement 
put  the  U.S.  position  on  the  public  record  so 
that  the  Soviets  would  have  no  doubt  about 
it.  If  that  format  was  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  the  disagreement  over  land-mobile 
ICBM  launchers,  why  not  as  to  testing  and 
development  of  exotic  ABM  systems? 

Finally,  the  Legal  Adviser's  reliance  on 
the  still-classified  negotiating  record  raises 
an  issue  of  principle  that  is  not  affected  by 
the  actual  content  of  that  record."  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee have  requested  access  to  the  negotiating 
record,  so  far  unsuccessfully.**  The  Senate, 
under  the  Constitution,  is  a  full  partner  in 
the  treaty-making  process.  Is  it  consistent 
with  the  constitutional  structure  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive, more  than  a  decade  after  the 
Treaty  was  ratified,  to  advance  an  interpre- 
tation, based  on  secret  materials  that  were 
not  before  the  Senate  when  it  gave  its 
advice  aind  consent  and  are  not  now  avail- 
able to  it?  More  broadly,  is  such  a  procedure 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  ac- 
countability in  a  democratic  polity? 

If  the  Legal  Adviser  continues  to  rely  for 
his  conclusion  on  an  admittedly  arguable 
reading  of  the  negotiating  record,  it  seems 
to  us  that  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  make 
the  relevant  portions  public.  If  that  is  im- 
possible because  of  the  requirements  of  con- 
fidentiality in  international  negotiations, 
then  interpreUtion  of  the  Treaty  must  be 
based  solely  on  the  text  and  the  public 
record. 

III.  SUBSEqUEKT  INTERPRETATION 

As  a  matter  of  United  States  law  and 
under  international  canons  of  construction, 
consistent  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
an  enactment  by  the  administrative  bodies 
charged  with  its  implementation  is  entitled 
to  very  great  weight.'"  The  consistent  inter- 
pretation of  article  V  by  U.S.  agencies-sup- 
ports the  traditional  interpretation. 

Each  year  since  1978,  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  has  been  required 
by  law  to  prepare  an  Arms  Control  Impact 
Statement  for  presentation  to  Congress.*' 
Through  fiscal  year  1985,  each  of  these 
statements,  without  exception,  including 
those  prepared  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, explicitly  endorses  the  traditional  In- 
terpretation.** The  latest  such  statement 
for  fiscal  1985  says:  "The  ABM  Treaty  pro- 
hibition on  development,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  space-based  ABM  systems,  or 
components  for  such  systems,  applies  to  di- 


rected energy  technology  (or  any  other 
technology)  used  for  this  purpose."*' 

Moreover,  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Organization  (SDIO),  the  entity  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  vith  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Star  Wars  program,  has 
heretofore  operated  on  the  assumption  that 
the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
applies  to  the  program.  In  its  1985  report  to 
Congress  on  the  compliance  status  of  the 
program,  it  acknowledges  that: 

The  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  of  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components  that  are  space-based, 
air-based,  sea-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 
However,  that  agreement  does  permit  re- 
search short  of  field  testing  of  a  prototype 
ABM  system  or  component.  This  is  the  type 
of  research  that  will  be  conducted  under  the 
SDI  program.** 

The  report  then  justifies  each  of  the  fif- 
teen tests  or  exp>eriments  proposed  through 
fiscal  year  1988  as  falling  into  one  of  three 
categories,  none  of  which,  it  contends,  are 
prohibited  by  the  Treaty:  (I)  "research,"  (2) 
development  of  "subcomponents."  or  (3) 
anti-satellite  weapons  testing.**  Although 
these  justifications  can  be  challenged  on 
their  own  terms,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  whatever  for  this  elaborate  legal  anal- 
ysis in  the  SDIO  report  if  the  Legal  Advis- 
er's reinterpretation  were  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  law. 

CONCLUSION 

A  dozen  years  after  the  United  States  un- 
dertook in  the  ABM  Treaty  'not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory 
of  its  country,"  the  current  U.S.  Administra- 
tion has  decided  that  it  wants  to  do  just 
that  if  it  can.  From  this  perspective,  it  is  not 
hard  to  deduce  the  origin  of  the  reinterpre- 
tation. Although  the  SDI  test  program 
through  1988  might  be  plausibly  defended 
under  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty,  subsequent  stages  cannot.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Richard  Perle  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  we  cannot 
"make  an  intelligent  decision  [on  whether 
to  develop  an  SDI  system]  on  the  basis  of 
the  kind  of  testing  permitted  under  the  re- 
stricted [interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty)."**  The  Administration  seeks  to 
escape  this  difficulty  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  reinterpreting  the  Treaty  to  read  out 
the  constraints,  always  assumed  to  be  part 
of  the  Treaty,  on  development  and  testing 
of  space-based  exotic  systems. 

Such  a  procedure  has  a  number  of  disturb- 
ing implications.  Treaties  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  They  are  not  made  by  the 
President  alone,  but  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Al- 
though the  Executive  Branch  has  always 
contended  that  the  President  can  unilateral- 
ly terminate  a  treaty,  even  the  State  De- 
partment has  never  argued  that  he  can 
modify  or  alter  a  treaty  obligation  without 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.*'  Moreover,  trea- 
ties are  not  only  the  law  of  this  land.  They 
also  represent  a  solemn  engagement  be- 
tween nations,  binding  at  international  law. 
The  terms  of  that  engagement  cannot  be  al- 
tered by  one  of  the  parties  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other. 

The  interpreUtion  of  treaties,  like  the  In- 
terpretation of  statutes  and  contracts,  is  the 
business  of  lawyers.  In  our  system,  lawyers 
represent  clients,  and  the  Canons  of  Ethics 
impose  an  obligation  of  zealous  representa- 
tion of  the  client's  interest,  to  the  subordi- 
nation of  almost  all  other  considerations.** 
The  extent  of  that  obligation  has  been  ques- 


tioned even  in  the  context  of  the  represen- 
tation of  private  clients  by  private  law- 
yers.*' But  nobody  has  ever  supposed  that  it 
applied  in  anything  like  its  full  force  to  gov- 
ernment lawyers.  Attorney  General  William 
D.  Mitchell  is  reputed  to  have  said,  "The 
government  wins  when  justice  is  done." 

Government  lawyers  whose  field  Is  inter- 
national law— State  Department  lawyers- 
labor  under  an  even  heavier  constraint. 
Many  of  the  questions  they  are  asked  to 
consider  are  nonjusticiable.  Their  zeal  on 
behalf  of  their  client  cannot  be  reviewed 
and,  if  necessary,  righted  by  a  neutral  tribu- 
nal. They  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  final 
responsibility  for  the  integrity  of  the  inter- 
national legal  system  in  which  they  work. 

That  responsibility  has  a  special  force 
when  the  questions  at  issue  implicate  arms 
control  treaties.  Some  significant  part  of 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  globe  depends 
on  a  regime  of  good  faith  compliance  and 
action  under  such  treaties,  on  both  sides.  It 
is  a  f  raigile  skein,  easily  torn  and  not  quickly 
mended.  To  maintain  and  foster  that  regime 
is  a  prime  responsibility  of  international 
lawyers,  outside  of  government  or  in.  It  is  a 
responsibility  equal  in  dignity  to  the  one  we 
owe  our  clients.  It  invokes  the  highest  duty 
of  the  lawyer— fidelity  to  the  law  itself. 

The  administration's  proposed  reinterpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  Treaty  does  not  meet 
these  standards. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the 
Limitation  of  Antl-Balllstic  Missile  Systems.  May 
26.  1972.  23  U.S.T.  3435.  T.I.A.S.  No.  7503  [herein- 
after cited  as  ABM  Treaty).  On  October  16.  1985. 
Robert  McFarlane,  Assistajit  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  said  during  a  television 
interview:  "[The  terms  of  the  ABM  Treaty]  make 
clear  that  on  research  involvlns  new  physical  con- 
cepts, that  that  activity,  as  well  as  testing,  as  well 
as  development,  indeed,  are  approved  and  author- 
ized by  the  treaty.  Only  deployment  is  fore- 
closed. ..."  85  Dep't  op  Stati  Bull.  No.  2105.  at 
32-33  (Dec.  1985).  On  October  8.  1985,  this  position 
was  affirmed  at  a  White  House  background  brief- 
ing. Wash.  Post,  Oct.  17.  1985.  at  A4.  But  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  1985.  Secretary  of  SUte  Shulta  told  a  gath- 
ering of  NATO  officials  that  President  Reagan  had 
decided  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  abide  by  the  tradi- 
tional Interpretation  of  the  treaty,  although  the 
new  Interpretation  was  "fully  Justified."  Id. 

'  Address  of  President  Reagan  to  the  Nation  on 
Defense  and  National  Security.  Ptn.  Papcss  437. 
443  (Mar.  23.  1983). 

'  Dep't  op  Depchse.  Report  to  Cohcrsss  or  the 
Strategic  Depehse  iRrruTrvB  1985.  app.  B. 

•  ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  1,  art.  II,  23  U.S.T.  at 
3439.  T.I.A.S.  No.  7503.  at  5  (emphasis  added). 

>  ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  1,  Agreed  Statement  D, 
23  VIS.T.  at  3456,  T.lJiS.  No.  7503,  at  22. 

•ABM  Treaty  Interpretation  Dispute:  Hearing 
Before  the  Sutxomm.  on  Arms  Control  Inti  Securi- 
ty and  Science  of  the  House  Comm.  on  Foreign  AH., 
99th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  4,  13  (1985)  (statements  of 
Abraham  D.  Sofaer,  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of 
State)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Hearings  on  Interpreta- 
tion}. Following  his  testimony,  the  Legal  Adviser 
presented  to  the  committee  a  memorandum  he  had 
prepared  for  Ambassador  Nitze  entitled  "Analysis 
of  United  States  and  Soviet  Postnegotlatlon  Public 
SUtements  Interpreting  the  ABM  Treaty's  Applica- 
tion to  Future  Systems."  Id.  app.  15,  at  200  [herein- 
after cited  as  Sofaer  Memorandum]. 

'67  Dep't  op  State  Bull.  3  (1972)  [hereinafter 
cited  as  Report  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers]. 

•See  RESTATEMnrr  (Revised)  op  Foreicr  Rsla- 
TiORS  Law  op  the  Uhited  States  (326(1)  &  com- 
ments a  4e  b  (Tent.  Draft  No.  6)  (1985). 

•  Report  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  supra  note 
7,  at  6  (emphasis  added). 

'•  iHT'i  Security,  Summer  1977,  at  107,  108  (re- 
plying to  a  letter  to  the  editor  which  commented  on 
an  article  written  by  Dr.  Oarthoff  entitled  Negoti- 
ating with  the  Rtasiaru:  Some  Lessons  from  SALT, 
Iirr'L  SacuRmr,  Spring  1977,  at  S). 
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■  ■  MUHayy  Implicationt  of  the  Treaty  on  Limita- 
tUnu  of  Anti-BaUUtic  MUsile  Syatema  and  the  In- 
terim Agreement  on  Limitation  of  Strategic  Of/en- 
tive  Arms:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Armed  Services,  92nd  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  40-41  (1972) 
(herelnm/t«r  cited  as  Hearings  on  Military  Implica- 
tion*}. At  the  time  the  Army  had  a  fixed  land-based 
laser  research  and  development  program  to  which 
it  and  its  supporters  in  the  Senate  attached  great 
importJince.  See  id.  at  30-31.  Thus,  the  colloquy 
quoted  in  the  text  is  designed  to  establish  that  de- 
spite the  sweeping  prohibitions  on  testing  and  de- 
plojrment  of  space-based  exotics,  the  Treaty  pro- 
tects the  Army  program.  The  reference  in  the  testi- 
mony to  "basic  and  advanced  research  and  explora- 
tory development"  is  to  standard  Pentagon  budget 
categories  and  excludes  field  testing  and  develop- 
ment. 

■■The  following  dialogue  took  place  between  Dr. 
Poster  and  Senator  Jackson  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee: 

Senator  Jackson.  .  .  .  does  the  SALT  agreement 
prohibit  land-baaed  laser  development? 

Dr.  Posm.  No  sir  it  does  not.  (Deleted.!  .  .  . 

Senator  Jacksok.  .  .  .  Article  5  says  each  party 
undertakes  not  to  develop  and  test  or  deploy  ABM 
systems  or  components  which  are  sea  based,  air 
based!.]  sp«u;e  based  or  mobile  land  based. 

Dr.  Fosim.  Yes  sir:  I  understand.  We  do  not  have 
a  program  to  develop  a  laser  ABM  system. 

Senator  Jacxsoh.  If  it  is  sea  baaed,  air  based, 
space  baaed,  or  mobile  land  based.  If  it  Is  a  fixed 
land-based  ABM  system,  it  is  permitted:  am  I  not 
correct. 

Dr.  PorroL  That  Is  right. 

Hearings  on  Military  Implications,  supra  note  II. 
at  274-75. 

■•  118  Cone.  Rac.  28.700  (1973). 

•«  Id.  at  28.703. 

'•The  number  of  permissible  sites  was  later  re- 
duced to  one  by  a  protocol  adopted  in  1974.  Proto- 
col on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-BallisUc  Missile  Sys- 
tems, July  3,  1974.  art  I,  27  U-S.T.  1645.  1648, 
T.I.AA  No.  8276.  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  provides 
detailed  limitations  on  the  area  of  a  permitted 
ABM  system  site  (a  radius  of  150  kUometers).  the 
number  of  missiles  and  launchers  (100  each),  and 
the  number  of  radars  that  may  be  deployed  at  each 
permitted  site.  ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  1,  art.  III. 
23  VJ8.T.  at  3440.  T.IJLS.  No.  7503.  at  6.  In  addi- 
tion, under  article  TV.  testing  of  fixed  land-based 
ABMs  Is  severely  restricted.  See  id.,  art.  tV.  23 
OAT.  at  3441,  T.I.A.S.  No.  7503,  at  7. 

'•  See  Report  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  supra 
note  7.  at  4  (explaining  transmittal  of  Agreed  State- 
ments with  Treaty  text). 

■'  ABM  Treaty,  nipra  note  1,  Agreed  SUtement 
D,  33  UAT.  at  3458.  T.IJLS.  No.  7503.  at  22. 

'*  Hearings  on  Interpretation,  supra  note  8.  at  8. 
Note  that  Agreed  Statement  D  itself,  contrary  to 
the  Legal  Adviser's  position,  uses  the  term  of  art 
"ABM  systems"  when  referring  to  systems  using 
exotic  technology.  ABM  Treaty,  tupra  note  1, 
Agreed  Statement  D.  23  VS.T.  at  3456,  T.IJLS.  No. 
7503.  at  22. 

"See  infra  p.  1981  &  note  15. 

"See  ntpra  note  15.  There  are  qualitative  limita- 
tions as  weU.  See  ABM  Treaty,  nipra  note  1.  art. 
V(2)  33  UAT.  at  3441.  T.IJLS.  No.  7503.  at  7  (pro- 
hibiting development,  testing,  and  deployment  of 
multiple  warhead  ABM  missiles  or  rapid-reload 
launchers). 

"'  See,  eg.,  ABM  Treaty,  supra  note  1.  arts.  III.  IV 
St  V  (limiting  development  and  testing):  art.  Ill  (re- 
stricting deployment  in  permitted  areas);  art.  V<2) 
(prohibiting  rapid-reload  launchers  and  multiple 
warhead  missiles):  art.  VI(a)  (attempting  to  limit 
the  posaibility  of  "up-grading"  anti-aircraft  systems 
and  prohibiting  "testing  in  an  ABM  mode"):  art. 
VI(b)  (limiting  radar  deployment). 

"  Moreover,  although  the  discussion  of  the  rein- 
terpretatlon  has  focused  to  date  on  its  application 
to  space-based  systems.  It  would  necessarily  apply 
as  well  to  mobile  land-based  ABMs.  which  are  also 
covered  in  article  V.  In  1972,  U.S,  worries  about 
mobile  land-based  systems  were  particularly  acute, 
as  they  are  today.  A  provision  permitting  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  such  systems  if  they  employed 
exotic  but  not  conventional  technologies  would 
have  raised  serious  verification  problems. 

"  See  infra  pp.  1968-87  A  notes  32-33. 

**  See  supra  note  11. 

••  See  infra  p.  1966  Sc  note  30. 

"See,  e.g.,  HeaHngs  on  Military  Implications, 
supra  note  11,  at  288  ("The  treaty,  by  permitting 
only  a  small  deployment  of  ABMs,  tends  to  break 


the  offense/defense  action  and  reaction  spiral  in 
strategic  arms  competition.")  (statement  by  Ambas- 
sador Gerald  C.  Smith):  77ie  Jlfojcoic  Summit  New 
Opportunities  in  U.S.-Soviet  Relations.  Address  by 
President  Nixon  to  the  Congress.  68  Dtr'T  or  State 
Bull.  855.  857  (1972)  ( "tTlhe  [ABMl  agreements 
forestall  a  major  spirallng  of  the  arms  race  .  .  .  ,"). 

"  Hearings  on  Interpretation,  supra  note  6.  at  7. 

>•  Id.  at  8. 

"Speech  by  Abraham  D.  Sofaer.  Legal  Adviser. 
Dep't.  of  State.  American  Society  of  International 
Uiw  Annual  Meeting,  in  Washington.  D.C.  (Apr.  11. 
1986)  (tape  on  file  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  Li- 
brary). 

"See  Reagan  Team  Justifies  Star  War  Plan  By 
Claiming  Loopholes  in  ABM  Treaty.  Wall  St.  J..  Oct 

22.  1985.  at  64.  col.  I.  For  example.  John  Rhine- 
lander,  the  Legal  Adviser  to  the  delegation,  writing 
shorily  after  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty,  lays  out  in 
detail  the  traditional  interpretation  of  articles  III 
and  V  and  Agreed  Statement  D: 

The  future  systems  ban  applies  to  devices  which 
would  be  capable  of  substituting  for  one  or  more  of 
the  three  basic  ABM  components,  such  as  a  "killer" 
laser  or  a  particle  accelerator.  Article  III  of  the 
treaty  does  not  preclude  either  development  or 
testing  of  fixed  land-based  devices  which  could  sub- 
stitute for  ABM  components,  but  does  prohibit 
their  deployment.  Article  V,  on  the  other  hand, 
prohibits  development  and  testing,  as  well  as  de- 
ployment, of  air-based,  sea-based,  space-based,  or 
mobile  land-based  ABM  systems  or  components, 
which  include  "future  systems"  for  those  kinds  of 
environments.  The  overall  effect  of  the  treaty, 
therefore,  is  to  prohibit  any  deployment  of  future 
systems  and  to  limit  their  development  and  testing 
to  those  in  a  fixed  land-based  mode. 

SALT:  Tm>  Moscow  Acnamams  and  Beyoho  128 
(M.  Willrich  &  J.  Rhinelander  eds.  1974).  reprinted 
in  Hearings  on  Interpretation,  supra  note  6.  app. 

23.  at  247.  250.  On  November  21.  1985,  Mr.  Rhine- 
lander  confirmed  this  account  in  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nucle- 
ar Weapons  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. 

"  See  supra  note  10  and  accompanying  text. 

"  J.  NrwHousE,  Cold  Dawn:  Thb  Story  or  SALT 
230(1973). 

"Id.  at  231.  For  a  discussion  of  the  Importance 
the  Army  attached  to  its  fixed  land-based  laser  pro- 
gram, see  note  1 1  above. 

"•  J.  Newhoose.  supra  note  32.  at  237. 

"  Hearings  on  Interpretation,  supra  note  8.  at  7. 

'•  UwiTED  States  Ajims  Coktrol  ahd  Disahma- 
Mnrr  Agekcy.  Arms  Coktrol  ahd  Disarmameht 
Agrekherts  146-47.  156-57  (1980).  This  technique 
was  used  with  respect  to  the  definition  of  "tested  in 
an  ABM  mode"  within  the  meaning  of  article  VI. 
increases  in  the  defenses  of  Soviet  early  warning 
radars,  the  definition  of  "heavy"  ICBM's.  and  de- 
ployment of  land-mobile  ICBM  launchers.  The 
latter  two  unilateral  statements  are  appended  to 
the  Interim  Agreement  on  Limitation  of  Strategic 
Offensive  Arms,  concluded  simultaneously  with  the 
ABM  Treaty.  The  unilateral  statements  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  along  with  the  Treaty. 

"  The  unilateral  statement  on  land-mobile  ICBM 
launchers  in  the  companion  Interim  Agreement  on 
strategic  offensive  weapons  is  as  follows: 

(Iln  the  interest  of  concluding  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment the  U.S.  Delegation  now  withdraws  its  pro- 
posal that  Article  I  or  an  agreed  statement  explicit- 
ly prohibit  the  deployment  of  mobile  land-based 
ICBM  launchers.  I  have  been  instructed  to  inform 
you  that.  ...  the  U.S.  would  consider  the  deploy- 
ment of  operational  land-mobile  ICBM  launchers 
during  the  period  of  the  Interim  Agreement  as  in- 
consistent with  the  objectives  of  that  Agreement. 

Id.  at  158. 

"■  See  Case  Concerning  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Commission  of  the  Danube.  1927  P.C.I.J.. 
ser.  B.  No.  14.  at  32  (Dec.  8,  1927)  (refusal  by  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  to  con- 
sider "confidential"  negotiating  record). 

"National  Campaign  to  Save  the  ABM  Treaty, 
Pact  Sheet  No.  5:  Legal  Issues  Relating  to  Reinter- 
preting the  Anti  Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  4. 

"See  RssTATnuHT  (Secoud)  or  Foreign  Rela- 
noHS  Law  or  the  United  States  i  152  (1985):  see 
oZso.  eg..  Factor  v.  Laubenhelmer,  290  U.S.  278. 
394-98  (1933)  (noting  that  executive  interpreUtlon 
of  a  treaty  provision  is  entitled  to  considerable 
weight).  For  the  position  at  international  law.  see 
Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  or  Treaties,  art. 
31(3Kb).  at  49  (1978)  and  14  M.  WHiTiMAn.  Digest 
or  iHTEBliATioiiAi.  LAW  399-403  ( 1970). 


<'  See 22  US.C.  i  2590  (1982). 

*'The  first  such  statement,  for  fiscal  year  1979. 
reads  as  follows:  Article  V  .  .  .  prohibits  the  devel- 
opment, testing  or  deployment  of  all  tyjjes  of  ABM 
systems  or  their  components  that  are  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based.  .  .  .  Arti- 
cle II  defines  an  ABM  system  as  a  'system  to 
counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their  elements 
in  flight  trajectory'  and  describes  current  systems 
as  consisting  of  ABM  interceptor  missiles.  ABM 
launchers  and  ABM  radars.  Idpletedl  [sic]  Thus, 
[particle  beam  weapons]  used  for  (ballistic  missile 
defense]  which  are  fixed  land-based  could  be  devel- 
oped and  tested  but  not  deployed  without  amend- 
ment of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  the  development, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  such  systems  which  are 
other  than  fixed  land-based  is  prohibited  by  article 
V  of  the  treaty. 

Fiscal  Year  1979  Arms  Control  Impact  SUte- 
ments.  9Sth  Cong..  2d  Sess.  231  (1978)  (footnotes 
omitted). 

"Fiscal  Year  1985  Arms  Control  Impact  State- 
ments. 98th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  252  (1984);  accord 
Fiscal  Year  1984  Arms  Control  Impact  Statements, 
98th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  266-67  (1983):  Fiscal  Year  1983 
Arms  Control  Impact  Sutements.  97th  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  321  (1982):  Fiscal  Year  1982  Arms  Control 
Impact  Statements,  97th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  393-94 
(1981):  Fiscal  Year  1981  Arms  Control  Impact 
SutemenU.  96th  Cong..  2nd  Sess.  453  (1980);  Fiscal 
Year  1980  Arms  Control  Impact  Statements.  96th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  100  (1979). 

•<  Dep't  or  Detcnse.  supra  note  3,  app.  B  at  B-2. 

"  Id.  app.  B  at  B-4  to  B-9. 

"SDl  Testing  Is  Revietoed  in  Light  of  Treaty 
Terms.  Wash.  Post.  Mar.  26.  1988.  at  6,  col.  5. 

•'  See  Treaty  TerminatioiL-  Hearings  Before  the 
Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations.  96th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  214  (1979);  see  also.  e.g..  Coplin  v.  United 
States.  6  Ct.  CI.  115.  144-45  (1984)  (holding  that  the 
President  cannot  unilaterally  modify  a  treaty  obli- 
gation on  the  basis  of  documents  not  approved  by 
the  full  Senate),  rev'd  on  other  grounds,  761  F.2d 
688  (Fed.  Cir.  1985). 

••Canons  or  PaorESSioNAL  Ethics  Canon  15 
(1952);  see  Model  Rules  or  PaorESsioNAL  Conddct 
Rule  1.3  (1983):  Model  Code  or  PRorESSiORAL  Re- 
sponsibility Canon  7.  EC  7-1  (1980). 

"See.  e.g..  J.  Aderbach.  Unequal  Justice  (1974): 
President  of  Harvard  BrantLs  Legal  System  Costly 
and  Complex.  N.Y.  Times.  Apr.  22.  1983.  at  Al.  col. 
6  (criticism  of  the  adversary  system  by  President 
Derek  Bok  of  Harvard  University). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  First  of  all.  Mr. 
President,  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
for  a  very  lucid  and  persuasive  state- 
ment. I  congratulate  him  particularly 
on  the  question  of  treaties  and  what 
this  might  mean  for  stability. 

I  point  out  that  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
was  in  my  office  about  10  days  ago.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  he  is  a  very  strong 
proponent  of  SDI.  I  asked  the  doctor: 
"Suppose  the  Russians  were  on  the 
threshold  of  developing  SDI  and  we 
were  not?  Would  you  feel  threat- 
ened?" 

He  said:  "Oh.  yes." 

I  said:  "Well,  why  is  that?" 

He  said:  "Well,  because  if  the  Rus- 
sians had  an  SDI.  even  though  it  were 
a  leaky  SDI,  it  would  enhance  their  ca- 
pability for  a  first  strike." 

I  did  not  engage  the  good  doctor— 
whom  I  consider  to  be  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  who  has  contributed  great 
things  to  the  defense  of  this  country 
in  other  areas,  particularly  in  the 
thermonuclear  bomb — in  an  argument. 
But  I  could  well  have  argued  with  him. 
"Why  don't  you  think  the  Soviet 
Union  would  feel  also  threatened  by 
us.  if  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  devel- 


oping an  SDI,  because  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  good  defense,  it  clearly  enhances 
the  capability  to  make  a  first  strike, 
and  the  ability  to  have  a  first-strike 
capability  is  the  most  destabilizing 
thing  we  could  possibly  do?" 

I  think  the  Senator  was  making  that 
point  in  talking  about  the  ABM  treaty. 
Does  the  Senator  not  agree  that  that 
is  indeed  quite  destabilizing? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Not  only  do  I  agree,  but 
also,  we  are  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars right  now  to  defeat  a  Soviet  SDI. 
This  is  not  well  known  to  the  public, 
although  it  is  not  classified.  It  has  not 
been  particularly  well  publicized  in 
the  media.  If  we  are  so  sure  that  SDI 
will  produce  a  mutually  secure  world, 
why  is  it  that  we  are  spending  so  much 
money  to  defeat  their  SDI? 

Why  is  it,  as  Caspar  Weinberger  has 
said  publicly,  that  in  response  to 
Soviet  SDI,  an  SDI  in  their  hands,  our 
reaction  would  be  to  increase  our  of- 
fensive weapons?  We  would  never  tol- 
erate the  Soviets  having  an  SDI  or 
threatening  to  proceed  unilaterally  to 
deploy  an  SDI.  We  would  not  tolerate 
it  for  1  minute.  We  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  it.  We  are  going  to  defeat  it, 
and  we  are  spending  money  to  defeat 
it  or  we  are  going  to  overcome  it. 
Weinberger  says  we  would  spend 
money  to  overcome  it  by  increasing 
our  offensive  weapons,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  they  are  going  to  do. 

That  is  why  I  have  said  that  defen- 
sive potentially  could  save  this  planet, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  for  a  modest  re- 
search program.  We  may  jointly  want 
to  move  with  the  Soviets  to  defensive. 

I  honestly  believe  that  Reagan's 
vision  is  the  correct  vision,  that  some- 
day we  may  want  to  find  a  way  to  get 
rid  of  nuclear  weapons  in  this  world, 
and  that  defensive  may  be  the  only 
way  to  do  it;  but  the  only  way  we  will 
get  there  is  if  we  do  it  mutually  and 
right  now. 

With  this  level  of  funding  and  at 
this  level  of  rhetoric,  what  we  are 
doing  is  threatening  unilateral  deploy- 
ment of  SDI. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out,  first,  that  the  amount  of 
money  allowed  in  this  amendment  is 
more  than  a  modest  research  program. 
It  is  over  $3  billion  in  scope— $3.24  bil- 
lion, to  be  precise— which  constitutes, 
in  turn,  about  $225  million  increase 
over  last  year,  which,  over  a  3-year 
period,  constitutes  a  48-percent  per 
year  increase  in  SDI,  far  more  than  a 
modest  program. 

So  that  if  we  adopt  this  amendment, 
we  are  not  saying  no  to  SDI;  we  are 
saying  a  loud,  resounding  yes.  But  we 
are  saying  let  us  not  make  it  a  crash 
program  that  might  end  in  some  kind 
of  nuclear  crash  for  the  country. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 


Senator  Johnston  of  Louisiana.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
already  cut  the  SDI  account  by  $1.37 
billion.  This  represents  a  reduction  of 
26  p>ercent  from  the  President's  re- 
quest for  SDI  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  President,  in  March  1983,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  his  historic  speech 
about  the  need  for  SDI.  His  vision  for 
the  future  was  a  regime  where  deter- 
rence would  be  based  on  concepts  of 
defense  rather  than  mutual  suicide.  As 
the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment  has  pointed  out,  it  was  a 
message  of  hope. 

It  is  our  responsibility  in  the  Con- 
gress to  fund  the  national  defense. 
The  Commander  in  Chief  has  indicat- 
ed that  SDI  is  his  No.  1  priority  for 
our  Nation,  not  only  for  our  future  de- 
fense, but  as  leverage  for  arms  control. 

The  Soviets  know,  as  do  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  that  it  will  take 
nearly  $4  billion  for  SDI  in  fiscal  year 
1987  simply  to  continue  with  contrac- 
tual obligations  undertaken  in  previ- 
ous years.  This  funding  level  will  not 
permit  the  SDI  organization  to  initiate 
promising  new  areas  of  research.  Such 
restrictions  on  the  program  will  be  an 
incentive  to  the  Soviets  to  dig  in  their 
heels  on  arms  control  at  the  very  point 
in  time  that  we  need  maximum  lever- 
age in  our  negotiations. 

Mr.  President,  last  autumn  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union 
and  meet  with  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev, and  I  can  assure  you  he  is  not 
a  skeptic  about  the  possibility  of  SDI 
working.  In  his  remarks  to  the  Senate 
delegation,  he  repeatedly  stated  that 
we  should  give  up  SDI.  In  return,  he 
promised  large  reductions  in  Soviet  of- 
fensive missiles.  By  adopting  this 
amendment,  we  will  be  giving  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev exactly  what  he  wants  without 
exacting  any  concessions  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Federation  of  American  Scientists, 
one  of  the  most  active  anti-SDI  orga- 
nizations in  the  United  States,  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense portion  of  the  SDI  account  be 
funded  at  $3.3  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  The  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists recommend  providing  DOD 
with  $300  million  more  for  SDI  than 
the  Department  would  receive  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  have  the  following 
effect  on  various  programs  with  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative: 

The  Boost  Surveillance  and  Track- 
ing System  Program  would  be  delayed 
and  descoped,  and  the  flight  experi- 
ment of  the  infrared  sensor  could  be 
delayed  indefinitely.  The  boost  surveil- 
lance and  tracking  system  is  the 
follow-on  to  our  current  early  warning 
satellite  system.  A  requirement  for 
this  system  existed  before  the  SDI 
Program  was  formed. 


The  Space  Surveillance  and  Track- 
ing System  Program  would  be  delayed 
and  descoped.  The  flight  experiment 
would  continue,  but  integration  work 
to  validate  the  results  would  be  de- 
ferred. Like  boost  surveillance  and 
tracking  system,  this  program  existed 
before  SDI  was  formed.  This  system 
was  being  designed  to  provide  U.S.  sat- 
ellites with  warning  of  hostile  threats 
to  enable  them  to  take  defensive  ac- 
tions. 

The  free-electron  laser  experiment 
would  be  delayed,  and  the  initiation  of 
construction  at  White  Sands  during 
fiscal  year  1987  would  be  deferred. 
The  free-electron  laser  is  an  important 
hedge  against  Soviet  responsive 
threats  like  short-bum  boosters. 

The  Neutral  Particle  Beam  Program 
will  be  delayed  by  more  than  1  year. 
The  planned  flight  experiment  of  the 
neutral  particle  beam  will  demonstrate 
our  ability  to  do  interactive  discrimi- 
nation. Critics  of  SDI  argue  that  you 
cannot  do  discrimination,  and  by  de- 
laying the  Neutral  Particle  Beam  Pro- 
gram, this  will  become  a  self-fulfilling 
prophesy. 

Kinetic  energy  weapons  activities  to 
protect  near-term  options  will  be  de- 
layed and  descoped.  Many  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  spoken  of  the  impor- 
tance of  near-term  options  to  deter  or 
respond  to  a  Soviet  ABM  Treaty 
break-out.  or  to  provide  options  to  en- 
hance the  survivability  of  our  military 
forces.  Specifically,  the  Space-Based 
Kinetic  Kill  Vehicle  Program  will  be 
delayed  by  6  months  to  1  year. 

Battle  management  and  command 
control,  and  communications  activities 
will  be  delayed.  Formation  of  the  na- 
tional test  bed,  which  is  being  devel- 
oped to  test  and  validate  battle  man- 
agement and  command  control  and 
communications  capabilities,  will  slip 
by  6  months  to  1  year.  Critics  of  SDI 
argue  that  the  battle  management 
software  problems  are  insurmount- 
able. Delaying  the  test  bed  will  ensure 
that  our  efforts  to  answer  these  issues 
are  delayed. 

In  general,  efforts  to  reduce  the  SDI 
Program  below  the  $3.95  billion  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill  will  cause 
delays  in  activities  that  are  vital  to  the 
program.  The  planned  early  1990's  de- 
cision point  will  be  delayed  until  the 
midnineties  or  even  later.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 
'  In  my  judgment  it  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  national  defense.  It  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  our  country.  It 
is  opposed  by  the  President.  It  is  op- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
And  I  feel  it  is  important  that  this 
amendment  not  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  give  my  full  support 
to  the  effort  to  keep  the  strategic  de- 
fense Initiative  a  realistic  and  a  cost- 
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effective  research  project.  The  efforts 
of  Senators  Johnston,  Evans,  Prox- 
MiRE,  and  many  others  to  bring  some 
commonsense  analysis  to  SDI  have 
been  impressively  successful.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  working  with  them  to 
bring  SDI,  as  it  were,  back  to  Earth. 

The  clearest  evidence  of  the  success 
of  our  bipartisan  work  is  found  in  the 
words  and  the  deeds  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Rather 
than  granting  the  administration  its 
request  for  a  total  SDI  budget,  and 
the  figures  I  give  include  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  portion  of  this,  in- 
stead of  giving  the  administration  its 
request  for  $5.3  billion,  a  77-percent 
increase  over  this  year's  appropriation, 
the  committee  settled  on  a  32-percent 
increase. 

Now  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  still  ex- 
cessive and  many  others  agree  with  me 
on  this  subject.  That  is  why  we  are 
here  in  this  amendment. 

Nonetheless,  I  do  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  congratulate  the  committee 
and  especially  its  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  for  his  work  in  peel- 
ing back  the  administration's  request, 
although  as  I  say,  I  do  not  think  it 
went  back  far  enough. 

Extremely  important  it  seems  to  me 
is  what  the  committee  wrote  in  the 
section  of  its  report  that  deals  with 
the  strategic  defense  initiative.  SDI. 
The  report  notes  the  administration 
request  is  "excessive  in  light  of  the  ab- 
sence of  basic  architectures  for  this 
program  and  continuing  indications  of 
basic  disagreements  within  the  admin- 
istration as  to  the  program  goals." 

Clearly,  on  this  point  the  committee 
took  seriously  the  point  of  view  that  I 
and  46  other  Senators  expressed  in 
our  May  22  letter  to  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

What  we  said  in  that  letter  was  that 
we  were  deeply  concerned  that  the 
growth  of  the  SDI  budget  should  not 
outpace  the  progress  of  technology,  or 
endanger  the  fiscal  well-being  of  other 
important  defense  research  efforts. 
We  did  not  want  to  see  all  the  re- 
search money  poured  into  this  pro- 
gram. There  are  other  important  re- 
search efforts  that  need  money  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  committee  report  contains  an- 
other statement  that  succinctly  ex- 
presses my  personal  point  of  view  on 
SDI  fimding  which  is  that  we  should  , 
support: 

SDI  ml  a  robust  but  measured  level  con- 
sistent with  the  ABM  Treaty  until  such 
time  as  progress  in  defining  appropriate  and 
realistic  architectures,  and  determining  the 
technical  feasibility,  survivability  and  cost 
effectiveness  at  the  margin  of  potential  SDI 
systems  warrants  further  growth  in  fund- 
ing. 

To  me  that  means  "commonsense 
SDI,"  which  is  what  I  support.  This 
program  has  far  too  many  question 


marks,  and  far  too  many  serious  impli- 
cations for  arms  control,  to  be  taken 
lightly.  I  would  like  to  highlight  sever- 
al of  those  question  marks,  and  then 
focus  for  a  few  minutes  on  my  special 
concern  about  SDI's  inevitable  colli- 
sion with  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  almost  everyone 
seems  to  have  heard  about  SDI,  often 
by  its  familiar  star  wars  label,  but  no 
one  seems  clear  about  the  goals  of  the 
program.  Is  it  to  create  the  fabled 
"perfect  astrodome"  over  the  United 
States  and  its  allies,  a  100-percent  ef- 
fective shield  against  Soviet  ballistic 
missiles?  Although  that  is  the  popular 
view  of  star  wars,  based  in  large  part 
on  the  President's  initial  statements, 
others  say  that  such  a  shield  is  una- 
chievable, and  what  SDI  researchers 
are  really  working  for  is  a  point  de- 
fense to  protect  our  key  defense  capa- 
bilities. There  is  also  significant  dis- 
agreement on  the  cost  parameters  of 
SDI,  whether  we  should  adhere  to 
Ambassador  Nitze's  "cost-effectiveness 
at  the  margin,"  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense's  "affordability"  criterion. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  policy 
questions,  there  are  serious  scientific 
and  technical  doubts  about  the  viabili- 
ty of  a  ballistic-missile  defense  system. 
Although  they  have  made  progress  in 
the  laboratory,  SDI  researchers  have 
had  no  major  breakthroughs.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  Nation's  leading  Govern- 
ment and  university  scientists  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  that  the  pro- 
gram is  trying  for  too  much  too  soon. 
Important  advances  still  must  be  made 
in  boost-phase  and  midphase  defense, 
and  in  the  development  of  software 
for  battle  management,  before  one 
should  even  talk  about  deployment. 
Perhaps  most  troubling  of  all  to  me  is 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  sophisticat- 
ed, space-age  weaponry  envisioned 
under  SDI  will  ever— because  of  the 
nature  of  space  war— be  tested  under 
realistic  conditions. 

And  of  course,  there  is  the  issue  of 
cost.  A  recent,  well-publicized  Johns 
Hopkins  study  estimates  a  10-year  cost 
of  at  least  $600  billion  for  a  full- 
fledged  SDI  system.  That  astounding 
figure,  quite  possibly  an  underesti- 
mate, speaks  volumes  about  the 
wisdom  of  rushing  into  this  endeavor 
before  we  are  sure  where  we  are 
headed. 

My  principal  concern  with  SDI  is 
that  we  are  headed  on  a  collision 
course  with  the  most  important  and 
effective  arms  control  agreement  we 
have,  the  ABM  Treaty.  Accurately 
called  the  Magna  Carta  of  arms  con- 
trol, the  ABM  Treaty  has  for  14  years 
worked  to  prevent  a  spiraling  arms 
race  on  defensive  space  weapons. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
once  SDI  moves  beyond  the  research 
stage  it  will  represent  a  clear  violation 
of  articles  I  and  V  of  that  treaty. 

Now,  mind  you.  there  is  no  question 
that  we  can  have  research  on  the  SDI. 


No  one  is  arguing  with  that.  It  is  what 
do  you  do  when  you  complete  your  re- 
search? I  think  it  is  clear  when  we 
move  beyond  the  research  and  toward 
deployment  that  we  get  into  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

This  is  such  an  important  matter, 
that  I  would  like  to  take  the  liberty  of 
directly  quoting  from  those  key  provi- 
sions of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Article  I. 
section  2  says: 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory 
of  its  country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for 
such  a  defense,  and  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems for  defense  of  an  individual  region 
except  as  provided  for  in  Article  III  of  the 
Treaty. 

Article  V.  Section  1:  Each  Party  under- 
takes not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM 
systems  or  components  which  are  sea-based, 
air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land-based. 
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These  provisions  could  not.  to  my 
mind,  be  any  clearer.  Yet  there  are 
some  who  have  attempted  to  contrive 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  an 
interpretation  which  twists  its  mean- 
ing, and  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  current  SDI  technologies 
were  unknown  when  the  treaty  was 
signed  in  1972.  This  reinterpretation 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  expressed 
intent  of  the  ABM  negotiators,  and  of 
more  than  a  decade  of  careful  inter- 
pretation. This  campaign  against  the 
ABM  Treaty  seems  to  be  based  on  the 
belief  that  you  adhere  to  a  treaty  until 
its  gets  in  your  way.  at  which  time  you 
put  a  new  spin  on  the  language.  As 
Elliot  Richardson  has  written  on  an- 
other treaty  issue: 

Ultimately  the  choice  faced  by  the  United 
States  is  starkly  simple:  we  abide  by  our 
treaties  or  we  don't  *  *  *  [and]  to  throw  our 
legal  commitments  to  the  winds  is  to  invite 
others  to  do  the  same  or.  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  condone  their  having 
done  so. 

I  think  that  this  statement  is  par- 
ticularly apt,  since  we  have  had  our 
problems  with  Soviet  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  No  question  about  that. 
The  Krasnoyarsk  radar  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  experts,  a  clear  violation.  Yet  our 
discussion  of  this  violation  loses  its 
force  when  we  begin  indiscriminately 
to  pour  billions  of  dollars  into  a  pro- 
gram that,  if  it  ever  reaches  its  goal, 
will  be  a  much  clearer  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  than  even  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar.  If  we  respect  our  treaty 
obligations,  we  should  follow  the  same 
behavior  we  demand  of  the  Soviets- 
adherence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
all  arms  control  agreements  that  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  interests  of  world 
peace. 

The  ABM  Treaty  has  prevented  the 
two  superpowers  from  falling  into  a 
dangerous,  action-reaction  style  arms 
race,  and  I  am  for  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  agreement.  The  best 
way  to  do  that  is  to  pursue  Soviet  vio- 
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lations  in  the  body  established  for 
that  purpose;  namely,  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission,  and  keep 
SDI  as  a  prudently  funded,  research- 
only  program.  This  amendment  will 
achieve  the  latter;  that  is.  a  prudently 
funded  research-only  program.  It  will 
hold  the  SDI  budget  to  a  3-percent 
growth  after  inflation.  In  other  words, 
we  allow  for  inflation  and  3  percent  on 
top  of  that,  a  total  of  a  7-percent  in- 
crease over  the  current  year,  which 
means  a  reasonable  level  of  $3.24  bil- 
lion. 

Let  us,  then,  review  the  various  re- 
quests. These  are  the  total  requests. 
The  President  asked  for  $5.3  billion,  or 
77  percent  above  this  year.  The  com- 
mittee gave  $3.95  billion,  or  32  percent 
over  the  current  year.  And  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  efforts  in  that  regard. 

What  we  propose  here  is  to  have  the 
growth  7  percent  over  this  year— not 
32  percent,  but  7  percent— which  is 
$3.24  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  President 
Reagan  when  he  states  that  his  inten- 
tion with  SDI  is  to  enhance  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States,  and  even 
reduce  our  reliance  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons. And  I  am  firmly  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing—to use  the  committee's 
word— a  "robust"  SDI  research  pro- 
gram that  will  serve  as  a  hedge  against 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  defenses.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Soviets  are  doing  research 
in  this  matter.  Certainly,  we  have  got 
to  keep  pace  with  them.  And  we  can 
keep  pace  with  them  with  this  order  of 
funding.  This  amendment  will  do  just 
that,  and  is  consistent  with  the  com- 
mittee's commendable  philosophy  of 
pursuing  balanced  technology  develop- 
ment, including  enhancement  of  con- 
ventional defenses.  And  I  do  commend 
the  committee  for  its  efforts  to  in- 
crease our  conventional  defenses. 

Finally,  I  would  add  that  under  this 
amendment,  SDI  can  continue  to  play 
a  positive  role  in  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions. It  appears  that  the  program 
helped  bring  the  Soviets  back  to  the 
table,  and  now  it  is  possible  that  it  will 
play  a  leading  role  in  a  "grand  com- 
promise" in  arms  control.  This  possi- 
ble compromise  would  involve  arms  re- 
ductions and  a  clarifying  reaffirmation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  I  would  gladly 
welcome  such  an  agreement,  Mr. 
President.  In  fact,  I  began  pressing  for 
just  such  an  arrangement  last  Octo- 
ber, when,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World,  in 
London,  I  said: 

In  return  for  deep  and  stabilizing  cuts  in 
offensive  weapons.  I  believe  the  President 
should  agree  to  no  testing  or  deployment  of 
exotic  strategic  defenses  by  either  side. 

And  to  me  that  would  be  a  goal 
worthwhile  achieving,  to  take  deep 
cuts  in  offensive  weapons  and  we 
would  agree  to  no  testing  or  deploy- 
ment of  the  SDI. 


I  hope  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
reaching  this  kind  of  an  agreement 
with  oiu-  adversaries.  In  my  view,  the 
best  way  to  protect  ourselves  from  the 
nuclear  Sword  of  Damocles  is  through 
workable,  effective  arms  control,  and 
not  through  a  costly,  exotic,  arms  race 
in  space.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
share  this  view,  and  I  urge  them  to 
support  this  amendment. 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator,  who  has  been 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment and  a  long-time  toiler  in  the 
vineyard  on  this  most  important  issue. 
I  think  his  statement  was  excellent.  I 
hope  Senators  heard  it  and  will  act 
upon  it.  I  hope  the  American  public, 
through  the  medium  of  televised 
Senate  proceedings,  also  heard  it.  I 
thought  it  was  an  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
those  kind  remarks,  because  he  has 
carried  the  lead  oar  in  this  matter.  I 
wish  to  thank  him  very  much  for  what 
he  has  done  and  for  marshaling  the 
forces.  He  has  summoned  up  a  very 
substantial,  not  only  number  of  speak- 
ers for  his  amendment,  but  a  very  sub- 
stantial total  number  of  Senators.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  in  all,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  were  47  that  signed  that 
letter  to  the  Armed  Services  Conunit- 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Forty-eight  Sena- 
tors signed  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Forty-eight  in  aU. 
Hopefully,  we  can  pick  up  some  more. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
first  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  do  not  agree  with  his 
final  conclusion,  because  I  think  we 
need  a  higher  dollar  mark.  But  I  do 
think  that  some  of  the  points  he 
made,  particularly  in  relationship  be- 
tween offensive  and  defensive  systems, 
the  relationship  between  SDI  and  the 
ABM  Treaty,  and  the  importance  of 
this  whole  area  of  arms  control,  are 
very  valid  points. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana that  I  think  we  have  had  a  good 
debate  today.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
could  finish  this  SDI  portion  of  the 
defense  bill.  Senator  Goldwater  and  I 
have  talked  about  finishing  this  SDI 
amendment  as  early  as  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
we  may  not  be  coming  in  imtil  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  would 
assume  the  Senator  has  several  more 
speakers. 

Could  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
give  me  some  indication  about  how 
much  more  debate  he  sees  is  necessary 
on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  requests  from  Senator 
BiDEN,  who  indicates  he  would  take 
about  10  minutes.  Senator  Kerry  has 


asked  for  1  hour.  Senator  Chiles  has 
not  specified  the  time,  but  he  is  usual- 
ly very  succinct.  Senator  Levin  has 
finished.  Senator  Hart  needs  10  to  15 
minutes.  Senator  Kennedy,  I  believe 
he  stated  he  needs  about  15  minutes. 
And  I  would  want  to  do  a  short  sum- 
mary. 

These  may  not  be  all  of  the  speak- 
ers. These  are  the  ones  who  have  con- 
tracted me.  But  my  guess  is  we  could 
finish  those  speakers  within  2  or  2V^ 
hours,  at  most. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  just  been  given  a 
note  that  the  majority  leader  may 
very  well  be  requesting  that  we  con- 
vene about  9:15  and  we  start  on  this 
bill  at  10  o'clock.  That  would  give  us 
considerably  more  time. 

I  would  pose  this  to  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader:  If  we 
have  not  finished  most  of  the  debate, 
short  of  perhaps  summaries  on  both 
sides,  by  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow, 
when  we  would  normally  break  for  the 
caucuses,  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
continue  this  debate  until  1  o'clock. 
Those  Senators  who  need  to  go  to  the 
caucus  can  go  to  the  caucus  and  those 
that  have  not  completed  their  state- 
ments could  continue. 

D  1910 

That  would  give  us  3  solid  hours  in 
the  morning.  It  sounds  to  me  as  if  we 
are  going  to  have  that  long  of  a 
debate,  and  maybe  even  longer.  That 
way  we  could  push  this  amendment 
through  to  conclusion  shortly  after 
the  caucuses  break  up  at  2  o'clock,  per- 
haps as  early  as  3  o'clock.  If  we  do 
that,  then  we  can  move  on  to  other 
business. 

Perhaps  we  can  handle  another  two 
or  three  major  elements  of  the  defense 
debate  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
evening.  I  foresee  substantial  progress 
on  this  bill  as  absolutely  necessary  to- 
morrow if  we  have  any  hope  of  finish- 
ing Wednesday  night.  So  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  cooperate 
with  us. 

But  in  light  of  this,  if  the  Senator 
could  notify  his  side  of  this  particular 
amendment  that  the  debate  will  start 
at  10  o'clock  and  as  soon  as  they  could 
be  here,  any  of  those  speakers  who  are 
yet  to  speak,  we  would  be  delighted  to 
have  them  make  their  presentations. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
mentioned  someone  had  an  hour;  1 
hoiu-?  Is  that  one  individual  speaking 
for  an  hour  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Senator  Kerry. 
who  has  long  been  interested  in  this 
issue,  has  asked  for  an  hour.  Perhaps  a 
little  less  time  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Perhaps  he  could  read 
the  Record  tonight  and  see  how  thor- 
oughly it  has  already  been  covered, 
and  then  maybe  he  would  not  dupli- 
cate what  has  already  been  said.  If  he 
could  do  that,  we  would  be  able  to  cut 
it  down  somewhat. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  share 
the  goal  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
in  pushing  this  bill  along  because  I 
know  how  short  time  is.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  he  will,  and  indeed  he 
has  stated  here  on  the  floor,  that  this 
debate  on  both  sides  has  been  I  think 
very  elucidating,  the  kind  of  debate 
that  the  Senate  really  ought  to  have. 
This  has  been  the  grand  debate  in  the 
great  style.  I  think  it  has  been  helpful 
to  us  all.  There  has  been  no  delay  at 
all.  and  I  think  they  have  been  excel- 
lent in  their  statements  today. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  This  is  probably  the 
most  important  debate  we  will  have  on 
the  defense  bill  this  year.  So  I  think 
the  time  has  been  well  spent.  What  we 
are  faced  with  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  a  very  squeezed  sched- 
ule. We  are  faced  with  a  notice  that 
we  will  leave  this  bill  on  Wednesday 
evening  whether  we  are  through  with 
it  or  not,  and  at  that  stage  we  will  go 
back  to  the  debt-ceiling  bill.  At  that 
stage  who  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen.  We  have  the  Contra  amend- 
ment, we  have  the  South  Africa 
amendment,  and  we  may  very  well  be 
on  that  bill  for  some  time.  Whether 
we  will  get  back  to  this  authorization 
bill  before  the  August  break  is  the 
question  we  face. 

If  we  do  not  get  back  to  it  before  the 
August  break,  we  may  very  well  be  in 
the  situation  where  we  do  not  have 
time  to  get  a  Defense  bill  at  all  this 
year.  I  think  that  would  be  injurious 
to  our  national  security.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  orderly 
process  of  how  we  spend  this  money. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  to  sum  up  as  far 
as  the  schedule  is  concerned,  we  will 
do  our  very  best  to  have  our  Senators 
on  our  side  of  the  amendment  here  to 
start  the  debate  at  10  o'clock.  I  hope 
we  can  go  through  1  o'clock,  the  first 
hour  of  the  caucus  time.  That  would 
give  us  3  full  hours.  I  urge  Senators  on 
our  side  to  be  here  by  10  o'clock.  We 
will  give  them  notice  of  that  so  that 
our  goal  would  be  to  vote  on  this 
shortly  after  the  caucuses,  maybe  with 
time  to  sum  up  briefly  and  vote  short- 
ly thereafter.  I  think  that  is  an  appro- 
priate goal,  and  we  will  work  toward 
that  goal. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER,  Will  also  appreciate 
very  much  the  splendid  cooperation.  I 
must  say  to  get  as  many  speakers  here 
and  to  have  the  kind  of  debate  we  did 
on  Monday  demonstrates  a  good  deal 
of  interest  in  this  subject  but  also  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  did 
a  great  deal  to  stimulate  that  presence 
today. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
briefly  congratulate  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  for  his  effort  here  today.  He 


has  put  his  finger  on  a  very  critical 
issue.  He  has  done  it  in  his  usual 
thoughtful  way.  I  also  would  like  to 
again  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  his  efforts  in  committee  in  this 
lu'ea.  While  I  happen  to  be  supportive 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  again  let  me  say  that 
the  committee  made  progress,  I  be- 
lieve, in  putting  the  SDI  Program  on  a 
rational  basis.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  the  Senator  from  Maine  in 
particular  were  responsible  for  the  re- 
fashioning of  the  SDI  Program  so  that 
it  can  be  put  on  a  basis  which  knowl- 
edgeable and  thoughtful  people  in  this 
area  can  support. 

As  I  have  indicated.  I  am  one  that 
supports  a  modest  research  program 
for  the  reasons  which  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  outlined  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon,  by  the  way.  He  out- 
lined three  or  four  reasons  why  we 
should  engage  in  a  modest  research 
program  for  SDI. 

I  happen  to  share  those  reasons. 
But,  again,  a  lot  of  accolades  belong  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  because 
he  is  making  a  very  important  effort 
to  get  this  to  a  modest  level  in  my 
veiw,  but  progress  was  made  toward 
reaching  that  level  in  committee.  And 
a  lot  of  progress  was  made  toward 
fashioning  this  program  in  a  much 
more  logical  and  thoughtful  way  as 
some  of  the  rhetoric  has  indicated  up 
to  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  think  from  his 
statement  we  have  the  makings  of 
compromise.  If  we  could  take  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  numbers  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  think  we  would  have  an 
appropriate  balance. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  we  ought  to 
break  open  the  champagne. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  kind  remarks; 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  a  great 
supporter  of  this  new  concept  on  SDI. 
We  call  it  now  a  balanced  technology 
initiative  which  encompasses  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative,  but  it  is  much 
broader.  The  concept  is  all  imporant. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  enor- 
mously important,  and  I  think  the 
funding  level  is  important.  I  do  not 
support  the  funding  level  being  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment.  I  do  believe 
we  are  now  beginning  slowly  perhaps 
to  come  to  some  conclusions  about  the 
direction  of  the  program. 

I  know  everyone  is  not  going  to 
agree  with  the  committee  report.  We 
had  a  close  vote  in  committee.  We 
passed  it  by  only  one  vote.  We  will 
probably  hear  tomorrow  from  those 
who  have  different  views  on  this  sub- 
ject—completely different  views.  But  I 
do  believe  we  are  on  the  threshold  at 
least  of  forming  a  consensus  about 
how  the  program  should  be  described, 
and  the  basic  goals  of  the  program. 
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Of  course,  the  money  difference  is 
important.  But  I  think  the  conceptual 
basis  here  is  even  more  important 
than  the  exact  funding  level  for  this  1 
fiscal  year  because  without  a  concep- 
tual basis  that  makes  sense,  and  with- 
out a  conceputal  bfisis  that  is  headed 
in  a  realistic  direction  and  can  be  sup- 
ported by  both  sides  of  the  aisle  we 
are  not  going  to  have  a  long-term  SDI 
Program  at  all. 

It  has  been  torn  at  the  seams  intel- 
lectually. The  stitching  job  to  get  it 
back  into  a  position  where  it  can  be  a 
vital  part  of  our  national  security  and 
also  an  appropriate  leverage  in  arms 
control  is  enormously  important  to 
the  security  of  our  country. 

So  progress  is  being  made.  I  think 
the  debate  today  has  helped  further 
that  overall  progress. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  yield  for  a  question 
while  he  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  notice  there  has  been 
a  cloture  petition  filed  on  this  bill.  I  do 
not  know  if  the  person  who  filed  the 
petition  made  a  statement  at  the  time, 
I  gather  not,  as  to  the  purpose  of  that 
petition.  It  is  rather  unusual,  I  believe, 
that  a  cloture  petition  is  filed  on  a  bill 
where  there  is  no  filibuster  proceed- 
ing. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  whom  I  do  not  believe  is  a 
signatory,  might  be  privy,  or  maybe 
was  here  when  the  petition  was  filed, 
or  perhaps  could  illuminate  us  or  the 
Senate  as  to  the  reasons  why  this  peti- 
tion might  have  been  filed  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  did  not  encourage  that 
cloture  petition  being  filed.  I  ex- 
pressed some  skepticism  about  it  al- 
though I  know  the  purpose  is  to  accel- 
erate the  bill  itself  and  perhaps  rule 
out  nongermane  amendments.  It 
would  not  rule  out  amendments  like 
the  Johnston  amendment  we  have  de- 
bated today  because  that  is  germane 
to  the  bill.  The  hope  of  those  who  file 
this  petition  is  we  will  be  able  acceler- 
ate the  bill  itself  and  be  able  to  com- 
plete it  Wednesday  night.  Frankly,  I 
think  without  a  good  deal  of  coopera- 
tion with  or  without  cloture  we  are 
not  going  to  finish  this  bill  Wednesday 
night.  It  will  take  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  cooperation  and  good  will 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  do  that.  I 
am  not  sure  the  cloture  petition  will 
further  that. 

I  think  everyone  involved  with 
amendments,  or  who  has  an  amend- 
ment filed,  for  their  own  protection 
needs  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  clo- 
ture rules  to  make  sure  their  amend- 
ments are  germane  and  make  sure 
they  are  filed  in  a  timely  fashion.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  cloture  vote  will 
come  out  when  it  is  voted  on.  But  it  is 
essential  that  people  who  have  legiti- 
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mate  amendments  take  care  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  because  we  could 
vote  on  that  cloture  petition  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1920 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  8  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  SENATOR 
STENNIS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
bustle  of  issues  that  crowd  the  Senate 
agenda,  we  sometimes  overlook  some 
small  personal  courtesies— an  over- 
sight that  the  press  of  business  usual- 
ly renders  forgivable. 

Yesterday,  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished Members  passed  a  milestone, 
and  I  believe  all  of  us  would  want  to 
pause  and  note  it. 

On  August  3,  1901,  Senator  John 
Stennis  was  bom,  and  yesterday  Sena- 
tor Stennis  and  his  loved  ones  marked 
his  85th  birthday.  Senator  Stennis 
was  first  elected  to  represent  Missis- 
sippi in  the  Senate  in  1947.  I  know 
that  all  of  our  colleagues  want  to  join 
me  in  wishing  our  most  senior  col- 
league the  happiest  birthday. 

I  am  certain  that  most  of  us  could 
recount  occasions  over  the  years  when 
we  have  been  recipients  of  Senator 
Stennis'  special  brand  of  graciousness 
and  courtliness.  None  of  us  has  failed 
to  be  moved  and  inspired  by  Senator 
Stennis'  courage  and  energy  and  his 
strong  sense  of  duty  in  the  face  of  per- 
sonal struggles  in  recent  years.  In 
every  respect.  Senator  Stennis  has 
served  his  colleagues  as  a  model  of 
gentlemanliness,  strength,  and  charac- 
ter. 

But  in  addition  to  those  personal 
qualities  of  greatness  that  commend 
Senator  Stennis  to  us  as  a  man,  all  of 
us  recognize  and  applaud  John  Sten- 
nis' attributes  as  a  Senator  and  as  a 
dedicated  patriot  and  public  servant, 
without  fear  of  contradiction. 

Senator  Stennis  is  one  of  the  most 
respected  and  most  trusted  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  his  contribu- 


tions to  the  Senate  and  to  our  country 
over  his  long  career  are  incalculable. 

So.  again  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of 
our  colleagues  in  wishing  Mr.  John 
Stennis  the  happiest  85th  birthday 
possible  and.  although  it  was  yester- 
day, yesterday  being  a  Sunday,  we  all 
today  join  in  expressing  to  him  our 
wishes  for  many  more  birthdays  to 
come. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
allow  me  to  yield  at  the  moment  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  responses  from 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
bringing  this  event  to  our  attention. 

Senator  Stennis  was  on  the  floor  all 
morning  this  morning  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  afternoon  paying  very  careful 
attention  to  this  debate. 

He  has  not  only  been  chairman  of 
our  committee,  he  is  now  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  has  been  a  stal- 
wart supporter  of  the  national  securi- 
ty of  our  country  for  years  and  years. 
I  do  not  know  anyone  who  has  sur- 
passed his  record  in  upholding  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  and  the  men  and 
women  who  have  fought  and  been  pre- 
pared to  fight  and  die  for  our  country. 
He  did  it  during  the  period  of  time 
when  it  was  the  hardest  period  prob- 
ably since  World  War  II  to  carry  that 
more  lonesome  torch  during  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

He  is  truly  a  patriot.  We  have  been 
talking  this  afternoon  about  a  robust, 
strategic  defense  program,  an  effective 
program,  a  lean  program,  and  a  flexi- 
ble program. 

I  use  all  of  those  adjectives  to  de- 
scribe our  senior  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi. He  is  still  energetic,  he  is 
robust,  he  is  innovative,  and  he  is 
truly  in  my  book  a  Senator's  Senator. 

So  I  know  all  of  our  colleagues 
would  like  to  join  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  in  wishing  our  colleague 
from  Mississippi  a  very  happy  85th 
birthday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  I  know 
Senator  Stennis  will  appreciate  those 
remarks  from  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia whom  we  all  respect  as  being  one 
of  the  leading  experts  on  our  national 
defense  and,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  indicated.  Sena- 
tor Stennis  has  likewise  over  the 
years  been  one  of  the  foremost  of  all 
Senators  in  pressing  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  for  whatever  purposes 
other  Senators  wish  to  engage  each 


other  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
yield  to  just  a  short  comment,  I  would 
like  to  also  commend  him  for  bringing 
to  our  attention  Senator  Stennis'  85th 
birthday. 

We  have  talked  a  lot,  as  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  did  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  did,  about  Senator 
Stennis  and  his  inestimable  contribu- 
tions to  this  country  and  its  national 
defense  and  others. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  think  Senator  Stennis  has 
distinguished  himself  as  much  by 
traits  of  personal  character  as  by 
things  he  has  stood  for. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  came  here  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  includes  every 
sitting  Senator,  as  we  looked  around 
this  body  for  a  role  model,  I  think 
John  Stennis  of  Mississippi  has  epito- 
mized what  all  of  us  would  like  to  be 
able  to  achieve  in  terms  of  those  quali- 
ties of  courage,  character,  integrity, 
that  we  all  aspire  to  and  do  not  quite 
reach  that  goal  as  Senator  Stennis 
has. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
our  attention  and  I  wholly  endorse  the 
sentiments  which  he  has  stated. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  his  fine  statement  with  respect 
to  the  attributes  of  Mr.  Stennis  and  I 
am  sure  that  Senator  Stennis  will  ap- 
preciate greatly  those  comments. 

With  the  same  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Chadr's  protection  of  the  Senator's 
right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

I  join  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
commending  my  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader.  He  always  seems  to  have 
that  personal  touch.  There  is  no  aisle 
when  it  comes  to  matters  of  this 
nature.  He  looks  upon  all  of  us  in 
terms  of  our  personal  life  and  being 
one  in  the  body.  I  thank  him. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  those  of  Mr.  Nunn  and 
those  of  Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  like  to 
go  on. 

I  have  an  old  saying  when  in  doubt 
check  with  Senator  Stennis,  and  I  do 
frequently. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
Armed  Services  on  which  Senator 
Stennis  has  served  so  long  and  so  well, 
and  I  am  sure  that  Senator  Stennis 
will  be  gratified  upon  reading  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senators 
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from  Virginia  of  whom  he  is  so  fond 
and  with  whom  he  has  such  a  very 
fine  working  relationship. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  for  his 
characteristic  courtesy  and  patience. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  before  speaking  on 
the  matter  at  hand  I  would  like  to  add 
my  comments  to  those  that  have  al- 
ready been  made  by  my  colleagues  re- 
garding our  revered  and  esteemed  col- 
league. Senator  Stennis.  He  is  not 
only  revered  and  esteemed  by  every 
single  one  of  his  colleagues,  but  that 
reverence  for  him  is  richly  earned. 

He  is  a  man  of  power,  intellectual 
power  and  discipline  and  he  has  been  a 
role  model  for  all  of  us.  All  of  us  who 
have  sat  in  private  with  him  in  the 
caucuses  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate  have  never— I  suspect  I  can  say 
for  myself  and  all  others  who  have 
served  with  him  and  now  serve  with 
him— seen  Senator  Stennis  conduct 
himself  in  any  but  the  very  highest 
ethical  standards  in  both  public  and 
private,  never  reflected  anything  but 
the  very  highest  credit  on  the  great 
people  of  Mississippi. 

We  all  admire  him  for  his  discipline, 
for  his  tenacity,  for  his  stoic  attitude 
about  his  health  condition  as  it  oc- 
curred a  few  years  ago  and  the  great 
strenth  he  has  demonstrated  to  all  of 
us  in  overcoming  that. 

We  all  wish  him  a  happy  birthday 
and  many  more. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Could  I  just  interrupt 
the  Senator  briefly  to  thank  him  as 
well  as  I  have  thanked  other  Senators 
for  his  kind  comments  concerning  the 
birthday  of  our  illustrious  colleague. 
Senator  Stennis. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  remarks 
and  I  am  confident  Senator  Stennis 
will  value  these  remarks  coming  as 
they  do  from  this  fine  knowledgeable 
Senator  from  Arkansas  who  is  also  a 
close  neighbor  of  Senator  Stennis  in 
the  neighboring  State  of  Mississippi. 

I  know  that  Senator  Stennis  will  be 
grateful. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator. 

Btr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  our  distin- 
guished leader. 

BISTHSAY  GREETINGS  TO  SENATOR  STENNIS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
Join  all  my  colleagues  in  wishing  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi.  Sena- 
tor Stennis,  a  most  happy  85th  birth- 
day. 

Senator  Stennis  holds  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  Senator.  But 
more  important,  he  is  certainly  one  of 
the  wisest.  His  knowledge  of  this  body, 
its  history  and  what  will  be  its  legacy. 
Is  second  to  none. 

He  is  a  gentleman  in  the  finest  sense 
of  the  word.  John  Stennis  represents 
the  best  traditions  of  the  Senate— hon- 
esty, integrity,  and  dedication— tradi- 
tions that  those  of  us  more  junior 


Members   should   certainly   strive   to 
emulate. 

Senator  Stennis'  presence  in  this 
Chamber  is  a  ever-present  reminder  of 
what  true  service  to  the  Senate,  to  this 
country  is  all  about.  I  want  to  wish 
him  the  very  best  for  the  coming  year, 
and  extend  the  hope  that  he  will  keep 
reminding  us  of  what  we  should  all  be 
about. 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  come  to  the  floor  to  address 
the  issue  of  the  Johnston  amendment. 
But  inasmuch  as  I  have  followed  a 
number  of  speakers  who  have  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  SDI,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  one  Senator  who  is  troubled 
by  the  apparent  offer  of  the  President 
to  put  SDI  on  the  bargaining  table  at 
Geneva. 

This  Senator  was  among  the  earliest 
supporters,  I  think,  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  back  when  the  mere 
mention  of  the  acronym  brought  guf- 
faws and  sneers,  back  we  were  more 
often  ridiculed  than  praised  for  our 
support  of  that  important  system. 

We  supported  that  first  of  all  be- 
cause we  believed  in  it  and  believed  in 
the  ability  of  the  American  people  to 
achieve  whatever  they  can  conceive  in 
a  technological  sense  anyway.  We  sup- 
ported that  because  of  our  faith  in  the 
American  people  and  the  faith  that  a 
free  country  has  certain  advantages 
over  totalitarian  states,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  research  and  production. 

We  supported  it  ultimately  in  the 
faith  that  the  President  was  serious 
when  he  said  that  SDI  is  not  a  bar- 
gaining chip:  that  SDI  is  not  on  the 
table  and  will  never  be  on  the  table. 

Lo  and  behold,  if  press  accounts  are 
accurate,  SDI  is  now  on  the  table  by 
virtue  of  a  letter  the  President  has 
sent  to  Mr.  Gorbachev.  We  do  not 
know  precisely  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  so  we  cannot  come  to  precise 
conclusions.  But  it  certainly  looks  as 
though  SDI  is  on  the  table  contrary  to 
all  the  assurances  ^iven  supporters  in 
the  last  several  years. 

I  guess  I  will  withhold  judgment  on 
the  ultimate  wisdom  of  this  decision 
and  this  move  until  I  find  out  precise- 
ly what  has  been  proposed  and  have  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  details. 

But  I  must  say.  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  speak  on  behalf  of, 
others  in  my  position,  that^  we  are 
very,  very  worried.  Indeed,  we  are 
upset.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  even 
a  little  bit  angry  and  feeling  betrayed. 


"INFORMED  CONSENT"  LETTERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  recent  Thomburgh  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  struck,  among  other  pro- 
visions, a  provision  of  Pennsylvania 
law   requiring   women   contemplating 


abortion  be  informed  of  the  medical 
risks  of  abortion  and  the  state  of  de- 
velopment of  their  unborn  children.  A 
noted  columnist  has  appropriately 
dubbed  this  ludicrous  Court  decision  a 
guarantee  of  a  woman's  "right  not  to 
know."  And  in  a  sense  it's  true:  As  of 
this  moment,  as  of  the  Thomburgh 
decision  a  few  weeks  ago,  women  not 
only  have  the  right  to  have  an  abor- 
tion, they  also  have  the  right  to  know 
nothing  about  the  procedure,  nothing 
about  the  aftereffects  of  abortion  on 
their  health,  both  physical  and  psy- 
chological, and  to  know  nothing  about 
the  development  of  the  unborn  child 
destroyed  by  abortion. 

However,  Mr.  President,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  the  Court  did 
not  completely  close  the  door  to  in- 
formed consent.  In  its  decision,  the 
Court  recognized  "a  requirement  that 
the  woman  give  what  is  truly  a  volun- 
tary and  informed  consent,  as  a  gener- 
al proposition,  is,  of  course,  proper  and 
is  surely  not  unconstitutional."  In 
other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  Court 
has  left  open  the  door  to  carefully 
constructed  laws  requiring  women  be 
provided  information  about  abortion 
so  they  might  give  a  truly  informed 
consent  to  the  procedure. 

I  believe  the  State  legislatures  will 
now  try  to  write  such  requirements 
into  law  that  can  be  held  constitution- 
al. In  addition,  I  intend  shortly  to  in- 
troduce legislation  in  the  Senate  re- 
quiring recipients  of  Federal  funds 
who  perform  abortions  to  ensure  that 
consent  to  abortion  is  in  fact  informed 
consent. 

I  want  to  t>e  clear  about  what  I  mean 
by  informed  consent.  I  am  not  talking 
about  parental  consent  or  parental  no- 
tification. The  latter  two  concern  the 
involvement  of  parents  in  the  abortion 
decision.  They  are  important  matters, 
but  they  are  not  what  I  am  addressing. 
Rather.  I  am  talking  about  the  in- 
forming of  the  woman  contemplating 
abortion  about  the  abortion  proce- 
dure, possible  complications  of  the 
abortion,  alternatives  to  abortion,  and 
information  about  the  unborn  child 
who  is  about  to  be  destroyed. 

Providing  for  informed  consent  is 
standard,  professional  procedure  with 
any  other  serious  medical  procedure. 
Physicians  are  expected  to  conscien- 
tiously and  professionally  inform  their 
patients  about  an  operation,  the  dan- 
gers and  the  alternatives.  But,  as  I 
have  noted,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled,  at  least  in  Thomburgh.  that  re- 
quiring a  woman  to  be  so  informed 
about  that  operation  known  as  abor- 
tion may  be  deemed  unconstitutional. 

As  of  the  Thomburgh  decision  in 
the  case  of  abortion,  physicians  may 
not  be  required  by  law  to  explain  mat- 
ters to  their  patients  in  such  a  way  as 
to  assure  informed  consent  to  the  sur- 
gery. This  despite  the  fact  that  man^ 
women  facing  an  unplanned  pregnan- 
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cy  are  not  only  distressed,  but  may 
face  external  pressures  which  push 
them  into  a  rash,  uninformed  abortion 
decision.  This  despite  the  fact  that  an 
abortion  can  affect  the  patient  phys- 
ically and  psychologically  for  many 
years  and  in  some  cases  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  This  despite  the  obvious 
fact  that  abortion  will  destroy  the 
unborn  child  she  is  carrying  in  her 
womb.  And  let  us  remember  that 
under  Roe  versus  Wade  and  its  proge- 
ny women  can  obtain  abortions  at  any 
time  during  pregnancy,  even  during 
the  last  week  of  term,  if  two  physi- 
cians agree  that  an  abortion  is  needed 
even  if  only  for  emotional  health. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
thousands  of  late  term  abortions  are 
performed  every  year  in  this  country, 
and  even  in  these  cases,  as  in  all  abor- 
tion cases,  women  need  not  grant  in- 
formed consent  to  the  procedure,  ac- 
cording to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  easily  speak 
every  day  about  the  need  for  informed 
consent  legislation.  Instead,  I  propose 
to  let  women  who  consented  to  abor- 
tions on  an  uninformed  or  misin- 
formed basis  and  who  later  regretted 
it  speak  in  my  place.  Accordingly,  I 
have  compiled  scores  of  letters  from 
women  around  the  Nation  detailing 
the  horrors,  the  sorrows,  the  fears,  the 
pain,  and  the  regret  that  each  has  felt 
as  a  result  of  not  being  informed,  or 
being  misinformed,  about  the  abortion 
decision. 

Beginning  tomorrow.  I  will  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  letter 
from  one  State  each  day,  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  by  State.  I  encourage  the 
Senators  from  each  State  to  read  the 
letter  from  their  constituents.  I  think 
my  colleagues,  and  others  who  may 
read  these  intensely  personal  and  emo- 
tional letters,  will  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  informed  consent  in  the 
matter  of  abortion. 

In  addition,  of  course,  to  these 
women  who  sent  letters  which  they 
have  consented  to  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  there  are  addition- 
al thousands  and  thousands  of  women 
privately  suffering  as  a  result  of  the 
abortions  they  now  regret.  And  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  seriously  con- 
sider cosponsoring  my  informed  con- 
sent language,  guaranteeing  all  women 
the  respect  and  dignity  of  making  an 
informed  choice  in  matters  that  can 
seriously  affect  their  own  health  and 
well-being,  and  that  of  their  children 
and  families. 

I  have  letters  from  each  of  the  50 
States  lamenting  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion or  the  misinformation  given  to 
women  by  abortionists.  Women  discuss 
physical  ailments  such  as  subsequent 
premature  births,  cervical  weakness, 
periodic  or  complete  sterility,  and  mis- 
carriages. They  discuss  emotional  ail- 
ments such  as  eating  disorders,  night- 
mares, depression,  and  suicidal  tenden- 
cies. They  discuss  guilt  and  anger,  ob- 


session with  the  dead  child  and  a  re- 
sulting failure  to  relate  emotionally  to 
the  spouse  and  other  children.  They 
discuss  turning  to  alcohol  and  drugs. 

D  1930 

There  is  an  almost  universal  agree- 
ment in  these  letters  the  abortionists 
served  them  poorly.  The  letters  relate 
expedience  on  the  part  of  doctors  and 
thfL  apparent  profit  motive  in  the 
abortion  industry.  The  women  often 
report  that  they  were  required  to  pay 
before  they  had  any  services  rendered, 
and  they  suggest  that  remuneration  is 
uppermost  in  the  abortionists,  minds. 
Many  of  the  women  say  they  felt 
scarcely  any  human  relationship  to 
the  physician  who  performed  the 
abortion. 

Almost  all  of  the  letters  plead  that 
physicians  be  required  to  give  informa- 
tion about  the  development  of  the 
fetus.  In  this  area  women  felt  most 
cheated  and  misinformed.  Many  of 
them  say  they  were  informed  abortion 
involved  only  a  blob  of  tissue.  Two 
women  reveal  that  in  the  operating 
room,  they  looked  into  the  jar  fitted 
onto  the  vacuum  aspirator  and  saw 
pieces  of  their  babies  floating  there. 

The  letters  come  from  both  married 
and  single  women:  some  with  children 
and  others  without:  women  of  various 
ages,  educational,  and  economic  back- 
grounds. Some  of  the  women  were 
pressured  by  their  parents,  others  by 
boyfriends  or  husbands,  still  others  by 
friends  or  by  society  in  general.  All  say 
that  informed  consent  could  help  to 
protect  women  from  well-meaning  but 
ignorant  friends,  and  from  self-inter- 
ested parties  pressuring  for  the  abor- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  authors  of  all 
these  letters  agree  that  they  needed 
full  information  and  were  denied  it. 
One  woman  comments:  "Since  abor- 
tion is  a  surgical  procedure,  women 
have  a  right  to  know  what  may 
happen  to  them  during  and  following 
the  abortion." 

Another  says.  "A  woman  should  be 
made  aware  of  all  the  options  and  all 
the  possible  consequences  of  abortion 
before  she  consents  to  having  one.  I 
believe  women  have  a  right  to  know, 
and  when  the  truth  is  not  made 
known  to  them  they  are  being^^tlSen 
advantagejif." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  this: 
Of  what  use  is  a  right,  if  the  informa- 
tion to  use  it  wisely  is  withheld?  What 
good  is  a  right  to  do  something,  with- 
out the  right  to  information  which 
allows  prudent  exercise  of  that  right? 
A  choice  made  on  an  uninformed  or 
misinformed  basis  is  no  choice  at  all. 
Where  there  is  no  information  or  mis- 
information, there  is  really  no  con- 
sent. 

Accordingly,  I  intend  to  offer  in- 
formed consent  legislation  similar  to 
S.  2420,  which  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year.  The  bill  will  require  that  an  indi- 


vidual who  receives  Federal  funds  for 
the  provision  of  health  services,  and 
who,  within  the  scope  of  his/her  em- 
ployment, performs  an  abortion  on  a 
woman,  first  ensure  the  patient  has  re- 
ceived information  necessary  for  her 
to  give  informed  consent.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  the  pregnant  woman,  prior 
to  an  abortion,  be  provided  with  infor- 
mation necessary  to  enable  her  to  in- 
telligently exercise  her  judgment  with 
"respect  to  the  abortion. 

Failure  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment will  result  in  termination  of  all 
Federal  funds  for  the  provision  of 
health  services.  Any  woman  injured  by 
the  failure  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quirement will  be  entitled  to  bring  a 
cause  of  action  for  appropriate  relief 
in  Federal  court. 

I  stated  earlier  that  despite  the  im- 
pressions left  by  Thomburgh,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  not  closed  the  door 
to  laws  requiring  informed  consent.  In- 
stead, the  Court  in  77iom6ursr/i  im- 
plied certain  principles  for  legislation, 
which,  if  met,  may  stand  up  under 
Court  scrutiny. 

First,  the  information  must  be  rele- 
vant to  the  consent,  thus  advancing  a 
legitimate  interest.  The  law's  intent 
may  not  be  to  dissuade  a  woman  from 
having  an  abortion.  Instead,  it  must 
further  a  State's  legitimate  interest  in 
promoting  the  health  of  the  woman. 

Second,  the  informed  consent  provi- 
sions may  not  require  a  rigid  body  of 
information  be  provided  to  the 
woman.  The  physician  must  have 
flexibility  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  the  woman,  and  may  not  be  re- 
quired to  present  what  she  considers 
extraneous  information. 

Finally,  the  informed  consent  proc- 
ess must  not  make  the  physician  an 
agent  of  the  Government,  by  requiring 
that  he  or  she  distribute  printed  infor- 
mation, even  upon  the  request  of  the 
woman. 

In  drafting  my  informed  consent 
bill,  Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  into 
account  these  criteria  which  seem  to 
have  been  laid  down  in  the  Thom- 
burgh decision.  I  believe  the  bill  will  be 
found  constitutional  when  tested  as 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  further  that 
the  State  legislatures  will  now  move 
for  their  part  to  enact  informed  con- 
sent legislation  at  the  State  level, 
which  will  be  held  constitutional.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  we  moved,  for  our 
part  in  Congress,  at  the  Federal  leveL 
.  In  conclusion,  I  want  now  to  read 
into  the  Record  just  a  few  of  the  let- 
ters that  have  come  to  me  from 
women  across  the  country  who  have 
had  abortions  who  feel  that  they  were 
not  properly  informed  of  the  nature  of 
abortion  and  who  now  regret  it  and 
suffer  pain  and  sorrow  as  a  conse- 
quence. These  are  women  who  are 
willing  to  be  known  publicly  by  name 
as  women  who  have  undergone  abor- 
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tions  and  are  willing  to  let  others 
learn  by  their  mistakes  in  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  be  stimulated  to 
pass  the  kind  of  legislation  which  I 
have  introduced,  or  which  I  shall  In- 
troduce shortly. 

I  shall  just  read  these  letters.  I  shall 
not  read  the  name  of  the  correspond- 
ent. That,  of  course,  will  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  but  I  see 
no  point  in  reading  it  on  the  floor  of 
the'Sefrtte. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  When  I  had  an 
abortion  14  years  ago.  I  feel  that  I  was  not 
told  the  truth  about  abortion  itself  or  its 
aftermath.  I  was  told  that  the  baby  was  just 
a  piece  of  tissue  and  would  not  feel  any  pain 
during  the  procedure.  I  was  also  assured 
that  the  abortion  would  not  have  any  ad- 
verse effects  on  any  future  pregnacies.  The 
truth  is  that  this  so  called  "tissue"  is  a  live 
baby  who  feels  pain  and  fights  to  live. 

The  truth  is  that  it  took  a  year  for  me  to 
become  pregnant  with  my  first  child,  who 
was  bom  six  weeks  prematurely.  After  that 
my  tubes  were  closed  completely  and  re- 
quired major  surgery  to  open  them  again. 
At  this  time  I  am  carrying  my  second  child. 
My  doctors  prognosis  is  that  this  one  will  be 
bom  prematurely  also. 

The  consequences  are  serious  and  it  is  not 
a  decision  to  be  made  lightly.  Had  I  been 
told  the  truth  I  don't  think  I  would  have 
gone  through  with  the  abortion  and  I 
wouldn't  have  to  live  with  the  guilt  and 
shame  of  It.  I  wouldn't  have  to  cry  every 
time  I  realize  that  a  child  I've  come  to  know 
and  love  is  the  same  age  my  child  would  be, 
if  I  had  let  my  baby  live. 
Sincerely, 

y  Wendy  Vaineo, 

niinoii. 

CooLESKiLL.  NY,  June  7,  1986. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  When  I  waS  six- 
teen and  a  junior  in  high  school  I  became 
pregnant.  My  parents  offered  abortion  to 
me  as  an  option.  Not  knowing  any  more 
about  abortion  than  they  did.  I  h^  the 
abortion.  I  am  telling  you  this  because  I 
want  to  express  my  support  of  the  current 
Informed  consent  legislation  before  you. 

When  a  woman  is  faced  with  a  crisis  preg- 
nancy as  I  was,  what  is  foremost  in  her 
mind  are  all  the  negative  aspects.-  Maybe 
she's  young  and  single  as  I  was.  needing  to 
finish  high  school  and  looking  ahe^S-to  col- 
lege. Maybe  she  has  small  children  already 
and  can't  practically  handle  another  one  on 
her  own.  There  are  scores  of  reasons  and 
circumstances  that  tend  to  make  the  situa- 
tion look  impossible.  The  point  is  this— she 
may  have  many  reasons  why  she  should 
have  an  abortion.  b*t  none  why  not  to.  It's 
just  harder  to  see  the  latter  than  the 
former  at  a  crisis  time,  but  it  doesn't  mean 
there  aren't  any  viable  reasons  why  not  to. 
Unfortunately,  she  would  usually  find  out 
after  it's  too  late  that  there  are  very  good 
reasons  why  she  shouldn't  have  aborted. 

I  believe  if  there  was  an  informed  consent 
law,  it  would  prevent  this  from  happening. 
A  woman  would  have  to  be  made  aware  of 
all  the  options  and  all  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  abortion  before  she  consents  to 
having  one.  I  believe  women  have  a  right  to 
know  and  when  the  truth  is  not  made 
known  to  them  they  are  being  taken  advan- 
tage of. 

If  I  knew  then  what  I  know  now  about  the 
lasting  effects  of  an  abortion,  I  would  have 
given  my  baby  life  and  saved  myself  a  lot  of 
heartache. 


Thank  you  for  your  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely. 

Lisa  Murray. 

Auburn,  WA,  June  6,  1986. 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern:  At  the  age  of 
19  I  found  myself  pregnant  and  all  alone. 
Scared,  embarrassed,  and  desperate,  I  went 
to  the  medical  professionals  (doctors)  for 
help.  When  asked  what  I  intended  to  do 
about  the  situation  I  had  gotten  myself  in,  I 
said,  "I  want  an  abortion."  I  didn't  even 
know  what  an  abortion  was.  All  I  knew  is 
that  it  would  get  me  out  of  the  predicament 
I  was  in.  The  doctor  advocated  it  thorough- 
ly considering  my  age.  parental  authority, 
relationship  with  my  boyfriend  and,  most 
importantly,  my  financial  status. 

I  was  offered  all  the  reasons  for  why  I 
should  have  an  abortion,  but  not  one  reason 
for  why  I  might  consider  an  alternative.  If 
this  doctor  would  have  told  me  I  would 
practically  destroy  myself  physically  and 
emotionally,  I  would  never  have  made  the 
choice  that  I  did.  He  not  only  offered  no  in- 
formation regarding  the  physical  and  psy- 
chological complications  I  might  suffer,  but 
said  nothing  about  the  development  of  my 
growing  child.  He  spoke  only  of  "pregnancy 
tissue"  which  was  inside  my  being. 

Informed  consent  is  so  desperately  needed 
in  the  country.  Women  are  fighting  for 
their  rights  every  day,  yet  they  seem  to 
overlook  the  right  to  knowledge  in  all  as- 
pects of  their  physical  and  psychological 
health.  I*art  of  our  rights  as  women  i»  to  be 
informed  regarding  the  possible  oj*tcome  of 
all  surgical  procedures,  regardless  of  how 
safe  and  simple  they  may  be. 

It  is  tnV  sincere  prayer  that  you  will  do  all 
you   caA   »o   help   preserve   life,   not   make 
human  fcewigs  an  endangered  species, 
ReW:tfully, 

Marsha  Palmer. 

Another  fronTWashington  State. 

D  1940 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  just  two  more  letters  to 
read. 

June  6,  1986. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I'm  writing  this 
letter  today  concerning  informed  consent.  If 
we  were  not  living  in  a  day  and  age  in  which 
deception  and  double  standards  are  over- 
running our  legal  system,  I  would  not  have 
to  write  this  letter  today.  You  see,  I'm  a 
victim  of  abortion  and,  even  if  it  takes  until 
my  last  breath.  I  must  be  heard. 

When  I  was  17  I  found  myself  in  a  crisis 
pregnancy.  I  was  afraid  of  what  everyone, 
including  my  family,  would  think.  My  boy- 
friend pressured  me  to  have  an  abortion. 
When  I  went  to  the  local  family  planning 
clinic,  I  sought  guidance  and  wanted  to 
know  what  I  could  do  about  my  situation.  I 
wanted  a  helping  hand.  When  I  walked  into 
the  clinic,  I  trusted  the  nurses  and  doctors 
and  thought  they  werS  concerned  about  my 
health  enough- to  help  me  make  a  decision, 
not  make  my  decision  for  me. 

Only  one  solution  was  strongly  recom- 
mended that  day.  When  I  questioned  the 
development  of  my  baby.  I  was  told  that  it 
wasn't  a  baby  yet  and  that  it  looked  like  a 
tadpole.  Since  that  day  I  have  learned  dif- 
ferently. God  forgive  them  for  trying  to 
keep  me  ignorant.  I  was  told  that  abortion 
was  simple  and  safe  and  that  I  coujd  go  on 
and  live  the  rest  of  my  life  and  have  chil- 
dren when  I  was  in  a  position  to  provide  for 
them.  I  heard  no  scientific  facts  that  day, 
only  biased  opinions.  I  was  not  told  what 


abortion  itself  could  do  to  me  in  the  years  to 
come,  only  that  it  was  "safe  and  simple."  I 
was  not  told  that  I  would  abuse  myself  with 
alcohol,  try  to  kill  myself,  develop  an  eating 
disorder  and  have  terrible  dreams.  Worst  of 
all.  I  was  not  told  that  I  might  never  have 
another  chilclj^It  has  been  14  years  since  my 
"safe  and  simple"  abortion  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  have  another  child. 

If  I  knew  then  what  I  know  now  about  the 
developing  baby  in  my  womb  and  the  severe 
physical  and  psychological  effects  which 
abortion  could  have  on  me,  I  would  never 
have  taken  the  step  that  I  took  that  day. 
You  see.  the  decision  is  irreversible  and  I 
will  have  to  live  with  the  pain  for  the  rest  of 
my  life. 

Please    stop    the    lies    and    help    protect 
young  women  like  myself  so  that  we  can  be 
assured  the  right  to  be  informed. 
Sincerely, 

Sue  Liuienberg, 

Washington. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  letter  from 
a  woman  in  Kansas: 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  There  are  no 
words  to  express  my  deepest  sincere  support 
of  an  informed  consent  bill.  Being  a  woman 
who  experienced  an  abortion.  I  can  tell  you 
that  withholding  information  from  women 
that  may  affect  them  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  is  both  dangerous  and  demeaning.  E>oc- 
tors  may  explain  more  to  their  patients 
about  tonsillectomies  or  appendectomies 
than  they  do  about  abortions.  I  really  be- 
lieve that  if  I  had  been  fully  informed,  both 
medically  and  as  to  my  options,  I  would 
have  chosen  not  to  abort  my  baby. 

I  was  given  a  saline  abortion  at  four 
months  and  I  never  once  was  told  of  the 
pain  involved  during  the  injection  of  the 
saline  solution  into  my  womb.  Neither  was  I 
told  of  the  pain  involved  in  labor,  nor  even 
that  my  body  would  go  into  labor  to  reject 
the  struggling,  dying  baby  that  was  being 
burned  alive  in  my  uterus.  Over  four  hours 
after  the  injection,  I  gave  birth  to  my  dead 
son.  I  know  he  was  my  son  because  I  asked 
the  nurse  what  it  was  as  she  removed  the 
bedpan  and  she  said,  "It's  a  boy." 

Then  began  the  horror  that  I  have  lived 
with  for  years  afterward,  the  horror  of  the 
certainty  that  I  had  killed  by  own  son  in  a 
moment  of  confusion  and,  I  believe,  the 
omission  of  basic  information  that  would 
have  changed  the  course  of  my  life.  I  was 
twenty-one  years  old  then.  My  son  would 
now  be  fourteen. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Rosemarie  Gaston 

Wichita.  KS 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


•  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mrs.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


August  4,  1986 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  WHALING  ACTIVI- 
TIES OF  NORWAY-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  163 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  the  Pelly  amendment  to  the 
Fishermen's  P»rotective  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1978(b)),  I  am  re- 
porting to  you  following  certification 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
Norway  has  conducted  whaling  activi- 
ties that  diminished  the  effectiveness 
of  the  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion (IWC)  conservation  program. 

Under  the  Pelly  amendment,  when 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  deter- 
mines that  a  foreign  country  is  con- 
ducting a  fishing  operation  that  di- 
minishes the  effectiveness  of  an  inter- 
national fishery  conservation  program, 
he  will  certify  this  determination  to 
the  President.  After  receiving  a  certifi- 
cation, the  President  may  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  embargo 
the  offending  country's  fishery  prod- 
ucts to  the  extent  sanctioned  by  the 
General  Afereement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Within  60  days  following  the 
certification,  the  President  is  required 
to  notify  the  Congress  of  any  action 
taken  under  the  certification. 

On  June  9.  1986.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Malcolm  Baldrige  certified  that 
Norway  has  conducted  whaling  oper- 
ations that  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  the  IWC  conservation  program.  Sec- 
retary Baldrige  based  his  determina- 
tion on  the  following:  (1)  the  Norwe- 
gian harvest  of  minke  whales  in  the 
N<frth  Atlantic  was  from  two  stocks 
for  which  the  IWC  had  established 
zero  quotas  and  (2)  there  had  been  no 
indication  that  Norway  intended  to 
comply  with  IWC  standards. 

Norway  had  objected  to  the  IWC  de- 
cision which  resulted  in  the  setting  of 
zero  quotas  and,  additionally,  to  the 
IWC  classification  of  the  primary 
stock  whales  as  a  "protection  stock" 
which  by  definition  prohibits  commer- 
cial whaling.  By  objecting,  Norway  is 
not  bound  by  these  IWC  decisions 
under  international  law.  Even  though 
the  objections  release  Norway  from 
any  treaty  obligation  to  observe  the 


zero  quotas,  the  taking  of  more  minke 
whales  than  permitted  imder  quotas  is 
inconsistent  with  the  international 
conservation  standard  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  remedial  or  mitigative  ac- 
tions, diminishes  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Commission  and  its  conservation 
program. 

The  Government  of  Norway  an- 
nounced on  July  3,  1986,  that  it  would 
suspend  commercial  whaling  after  the 
1987  coastal  whaling  season  and  would 
reduce  the  domestic  quota  for  1987 
from  the  total  quota  of  400  animals 
planned  in  1986.  Because  the  founda- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  IWC 
conservation  program  remains  the  vol- 
untary compliance  of  member  govern- 
ments, and  the  Norwegian  decision 
contemplates  compliance,  even  though 
delayed,  with  IWC  zero  quotas,  I  am 
not  imposing  sanctions  upon  Norway 
at  this  time. 

I  am  making  this  decision  on  the 
premise  that  Norway  will  not  allow 
the  resumption  of  any  commercial 
whaling  after  the  1987  season  unless 
the  IWC  takes  affirmative  action  to 
authorize  such  a  resumption.  Secre- 
tary Baldrige  will  continue  his  certifi- 
cation of  Norway  until  the  (jovem- 
ment  of  Norway  withdraws  its  objec- 
tions to  the  IWC  decisions  mentioned 
above  or  the  IWC  authorizes  the  re- 
sumption of  commercial  whaling  on 
stocks  of  interest  to  Norway. 

I  have  therefore  directed  Secretary 
Baldrige,  in  cooperation  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  Shultz,  to  moni- 
tor developments  relating  to  Norwe- 
gian whaling  carefully  during  the 
period  of  this  certification.  I  will 
expect  to  receive  any  additional  rec- 
ommendations as  may  be  warranted 
under  the  certification,  and  I  will  at 
that  time  reassess  my  position  and 
take  necessary  action.  I  will  send  to 
the  Congress  a  supplemental  report  at 
such  time. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  August  4,  1986. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:26  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one'  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  3113)  providing  for  the  co- 
ordinated operation  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  and  the  State  water 
project  in  California:  it  asks  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Cheney,  and  .Mr.  Pasha yan  as  manag- 
ers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate:    . 


H.R.  5205.  An  Act  making  appropriations 
tor  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septemt>er  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing joint  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  I,  1986,  as  "Helsinki  Human  RlghU 
Day." 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  5205.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR  -^ 

The  following  joint  resolution  ^as 
read  the  second  time  and  placed  on 
the  calendar: 

S.J.  Res.  380.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  conferees  on  the  Act  entitled  the  "Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986"  (H.R.  3838)  to  require 
that  any  amount  refunded  under  section 
212  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  steel 
companies  filing  bankruptcy  petitions  in 
1986  or  thereafter  be  dedicated  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  company-paid  health  insurance 
costs  for  employees  and  retired  employees. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  introduced,  read  the  firsl 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 

S.   2712.  A  bill  to  extend  the  effective 
period  of  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1980  until  October  1,  1989:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM: 

S.  2713.  A  bill  to  amend  title  408  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ensure  the 
preservation  of  employee  seniority  rights  in 
airline  mergers  and  similar  transactions:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation.  a  , 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mo-yNiHAN,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nunn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  ability  of  States  to 
provide  drug  abuse  prevention,  educa- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation, 
and  for  otlier  purposes,  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  level  of  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment of  State  laws  relating  to  produc- 
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tion,  illegal  possession,  and  transfer  of 
controlled  substances. 

S.  20T3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCLiniE.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Johnston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2073,  a  bill  to  encourage 
the  standardization  of  nuclear  power- 
plants,  to  improve  the  nuclear  licens- 
ing and  regulatory  process,  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2269 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laittenberg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  BoscHWiTz]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2269,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  wear, 
under  certain  circumstances,  items  of 
apparel  not  part  of  the  official  uni- 
form. 

^  At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Grasslet]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2269,  supra. 

S.  2331 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 

name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  addetf  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2331,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assure  the  quality  of  inpatient  hospi- 
tal services  and  posthospital  services 
furnished  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2S39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
ROdman]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2539,  a  bill  to  consolidate  and  im- 
prove provisions  of  law  relating  to  ab- 
sentee registration  and  voting  in  elec- 
tions for  Federal  office  by  members  of 
uniformed  services  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  reside  overseas. 

S.  2SS8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinskt],  and  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Cran- 
ston] were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2588,  a  bill  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thorization for  White  House  Confer- 
ences on  Small  Business. 

S.  26S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2654,  a  bill  to  permit 
States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States  to  enforce  State  or  local  antia- 
partheid  laws  with  respect  to  contracts 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  328 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegls,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from 


South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattingly], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Moynihan],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HoixiNtfs],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorinsky],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chafee],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini], 
tbe  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
THURMOND],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwitz],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Denton], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Heflin],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  T4Lautenberg],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  D&kota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  328,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning May  4,  1986,  as  "National  Cor- 
rectional Officers  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RESOLUTION  352 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
352,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  September  7,  1986,  as 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  359,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  March  17, 
1987,  as  "National  Chiha-Burma-India 
Veterans  Association  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3  SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chiles],  the  .Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford], the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinsky],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews], the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Nonn],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hoi^ings],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Durenberger], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Riecle],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon],  the  Se'nator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  368,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1986,  as  "National  Spina  Bifida 
Month." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  147,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the-^on- 
gress  that  the  monkeys  knov^as  the 
Silver  Spring  Monkeys —should  be 
transferred  from  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  the  custody  of  Pri- 
marily Primates,  Inc.,  animal  sanctu- 
ary in  San  Antonio,  TX. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  435  ' 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford]  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  435,  a 
resolution  to  recognize  Mr.  Eugene 
Lang  for  his  contfTbutions  to  the  edu- 
cation and  the  lives  of  disadvantaged 
young  people. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 


JOHNSTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2273 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
Levin,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  2638)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  DQ; 
fense  and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise  and  improve 
military  compensation  programs,  to 
improve  defense  procureriient  proce- 
dures, to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
-year  1987,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: . 

On  page  11.  line  4.  sttMcv  out 
•$7,310,974,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  ^l'hfe^eof 

$6,665,974,000".  V^^ 

On  page  15,  line  15.  strike  out 
"$3,597,000,000  '  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•$2,952,000,000". 

On  page  330.  line  5,  strike  out 
••$7,425,225,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••$7.358,225,000'. 

On  page  330,  line  13.  strike  .  out 
•$356,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$289,000,000". 


McCONNELL  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2274 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     McCONNELL     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proi>osed 


by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

(1)  No  chemical  weapons,  agents,  or  com- 
ponents used  in  chemical  weapons  may  be 
shipped  by  any  means  to  the  Lexington- 
Bluegrass  Depot  In  Rich;nond,  Kentucky, 
for  any  purpose,  including  disposal; 

(2)  Following  disposal  of  chemical  weap- 
ons stockpile  stored  at  the  Lexington-Blue- 
grass  Depot,  as  required  by  Public  Law  99- 
145,  the  facility  may  not  be  used  for  assem- 
bly, construction,  testing,  storage,  or  dispos- 
al of  any  chemical  or  biological  weapon. 


MITCHELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  2275 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      MITCHELL      submitted      an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as 
follows: 

strike      out 
lieu  thereof 


On      page      20,      line      1, 
'$20,664,070,000  "  arid  insert  in 
'$20.657,270.000'. 

On      page      20,      line      2, 
$24.275.960,000 '■  and  insert  in 
$24,269,160,000". 

On     page     20,     line     4, 
$19,418,371,000  "  and  insert  in 
■$19,411,671,000". 

On  page  20.  line  17. 
$370,600,000'  and  insert  in 
$385,900,000". 

On  page  276.  line  6. 
"$16,400,000""  and  insert  in 
-$21,400,000". 


strike      out 
lieu  thereof 

strilce      out 
lieu  thereof 

strike     out 
lieu   thereof 

strike      out 
lieu    thereof 


INDIAN  HEALTH  CARE 
AMENDMEjrrS 


ANDREWS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2276 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ANDReWs  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  277)  to  reauthor- 
ize and  amend  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  IftW  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


SHORT  title;  table  of  contents 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1986"'. 

-     table  or  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title;  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  References. 

TITLE  I-INDIAN  HEALTH  MANPOWER 

Sec.    101.    Health    professions   recruitment 
program  for  Indians. 

Sec.    102.    Health    professions    preparatory 
scholarship  prqgram. 

Sec.  103.  Indian  health  service  extern  pro- 
grams. " 

Sec.  104.  Indian  health  professions  scholar- 
ship program. 

Sec.   105.  Native  Hawaiian  health  profes- 
sions scholarship  program. 

Sec.    106.    .Community    health    representa- 
tives. • 
'title  II-HEALTH  SERVICES 

Sec.    201.    Improvement   of   Indian   health 
status. 

Sec.  202.  Catastrophic  health  program. 

Sec.  203.  Health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention. 

Sec.   204.    Reimbursement   of  certain   ex- 


penses. 
TITLE  III-HEALTH  PACIUTIES 

•Sec.  301.  Consultation;  closure  of  facilities; 
reports. 

Sec.  302.  Safe  water  and  sanitary  waste  dis- 
posal facilities. 

Sec.  303.  Use  of  non-Service  funds  for  ren- 
ovation. 

TITLE  rV-ACCESS  TO  HEALTH 

SERVICES 

Sec.  401.  Grants  and  contracts  with  tribal 

organizations. 
Sec.  402.  Medicare  provisions. 
Sec.  403.  Medicaid  provisions. 
Sec.  404.  Demonstration  program. 

TITLE  V— URBAN  INDIAN  HEALTH 
SERVICES 
Sec.  501.  Revision  of  program. 
Sec.  502.  Urban  Indian  organization. 

TITLE  VI— ORGANIZATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Sec.  601.  Management  information  system. 
TITLE  VIl-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  701.  Health  education. 
Sec.  702.  Arizona  as  a  contract  health  serv- 
ice delivery  area. 
Sec.  703.  Eligibility  of  California  Indians. 
Sec.  704.  California  as  a  contract  health 

service  delivery  area. 
Sec.  705.  Contract  health  facilities. 
Sec.  706.  National  Health  Service  Corps. 
Sec.  707.  Health  services  for  ineligible  per- 
sons. 
Sec.   708.   Infant  and   maternal   mortality; 

fetal  alcohol  syndrome. 
Sec.  709.  Contract  health  services  for  the 

Trenton  Service  Area. 
Sec.  710.  Use  of  new  resource  allocation 

methods. 
Sec.  711.  Severability. 

references 
Sec.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  a  repeal  of.  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act  (25  U.S.C.  1601.  et  seq.). 
TITLE  I-INDIAN  HEALTH  MANPOWER 
health  professions. recruitment  program 

for  indians 
Sec.  101.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  102  (25 
U.S.C.  1612  (O)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section— 

"(1)  $650,000  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
"(2)  $700,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
"(3)  $750,000  for  fiscal  year  1989."". 
health  professions  preparatory 

SCHOLAIt^HIP  program 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  103  (25  U.S.C.  1613)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (Q)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  deny  scholar- 
ship assistance  to  an  eligible  applicant 
under  this  section  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
applicant's  scholastic  achievement  If  such 
applicant  has  been  admitted  to.  or  main- 
tained good  standing  at.  an  accredited  insti- 
tution. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section—  * 

"( 1 )  $5,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
"(2)  $6,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
'"(3)  $6,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 


;;! 


(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  103  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "expenses"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "expenses  of  a  grantee  while 
attending  school  full  time". 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE  EXTERN  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  103.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  105  (25 
U.S.C.  1614)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section— 
"(1)  $400,000  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
"(2)  $450,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
"(3)  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1989."". 

INDIAN  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
338G(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  254r(a))  is  amended- 

(!)  by  striking  out  ""section  765(a)""  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  338P(a)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '"$5,450,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1978, 
$6,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1979.  $7,200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1980.  $9,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981.  $10,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.  $11,800,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983.  and 
$13,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1984.""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""$8,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987.  $9,234,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1988, 
and  $10,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1989,"";  and        ' 

(3)  by  inserting  "psychologists."'  after 
""pharmacists.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  338G  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
254r(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  , 

•"(2)  The  active  duty  service  obligation 
prescribed  in  the  written  contract  entered 
into  under  this  subpart  shall  be  met  by  a  re- 
cipient of  an  Indian  Health  Scholarship  by 
service— 

"(A)  In  the  Indian  Health  Service; 

"■(B)  in  a  program  conducted  under  a  con- 
tract entered  into  under  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination  and  Education  Assistance  Act; 

'"(C)  in  a  program  assisted  under  title  V  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act; 
or 

,  "(D)  in  the  private  practice  of  the  applica- 
ble profession  if.  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, in  accordance  with  guidelines  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  such  practice  is 
situated  in  a  physician  or  other  health  pro- 
fessional shortage  area  suid  addresses  the 
health  care  needs  of  a  substantial  number 
of  Indians. 

""(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  deny  scholar- 
ship assistance  to  any  eligible  applicant 
under  this  section  solely  upon  the  basis  of 
the  applicant's  scholastic  achievement  If 
such  applicant  has  been  admitted  to  an  ac- 
credited educational  institution  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study  described  in  subsection  (a)."". 

(c)  Subsectiort  (c)  of  section  338G  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
254r(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  term  Indian"  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  section  4(c)  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  and 
includes  the  individuals  described  in  clauses 
(1)  through  (4)  of  section  4(c)  of  such  Act."". 

NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  105.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  201,  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  insert- 
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ing  after  section  338G  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  IMH.  NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  HEALTH  SCH<t{.AR- 
SHIPS. 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
appropriated  under  the  authority  of  subsec- 
tion <d).  the  Secretary  shall  provide  scholar- 
ship assistance  to  students  who— 

"(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
338A(b).  and 

"(2)  are  Native  Hawaiians. 

"(b)  The  scholarship  assistance  provided 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  provided  under 
the  same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same  con- 
ditions, regulations,  and  rules  that  apply  to 
scholarship  assistance  provided  under  sec- 
tion 338A. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'Native  Hawaiian'  means  any  individual  who 
is— 

"(Da  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 

"(2)  a  descendant  of  the  aboriginal  people 
who,  prior  to  1778,  occupied  and  exercised 
sovereignty  in  the  area  that  now  constitutes 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  as  evidenced  by— 

"(A)  genealogical  records, 

"(B)  Kupuna  (elders)  or  Kama'aina  (long- 
term  community  residents)  verification,  or 

"(C)  birth  records  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  for  the  purpose 
of  funding  the  scholarship  assistance  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (a).". 

COMIfUNITY  HEALTH  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec.  106.  Title  I  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"COimUNITY  HEALTH  REPRESENTATIVE 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Under  the  authority  of  the 
Act  of  November  2,  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13),  pop- 
ularly luiown  as  the  Snyder  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  maintain  a  Community  Health 
Representative  Program  under  which  the 
Service— 

"(1)  provides  for  the  training  of  Indians  as 
health  paraprofessionals.  and 

"(2)  uses  such  paraprofessionals  in  the 
provision  of  health  care  to  Indian  communi- 
ties. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Community  Health  Representative  Program 
of  the  Service,  shall— 

"(1)  provide  a  high  standard  of  parapro- 
fessional  training  to  Community  Health 
Representatives  to  ensure  that  the  Commu- 
nity Health  Representatives  provide  quality 
health  care  to  the  Indian  communities 
served  by  such  Program, 

"(2)  in  order  to  provide  such  training,  de- 
velop a  curriculum  that— 

"(A)  combines  education  in  the  theory  of 
health  care  with  supervised  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  provision  of  health  care, 

"(B)  provides  instruction  and  practical  ex- 
perience in  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention  activities,  particularly— 

"(1)  nutrition, 

"(11)  physical  fitness, 

"(Hi)  weight  control, 

"(iv)  cessation  of  tobacco  smoking, 

"(V)  stress  management, 

"(vi)  control  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  (in- 
cluding prevention  of  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome), 

"(vii)  control  of  high  blood  pressure, 

"(vUi)  prevention  of  lifestyle-related  acci- 
dents, 

"(ix)  prevention  and  management  of  hear-, 
ing  and  vision  problems,  and 

"(X)  prevention  of  diabetes,  and 

"(C)  provides  instruction  in  the  latest  and 
most  effective  social,  educational,  and  be- 


havioral approaches  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  good  health  habits. 

"(3)  develop  a  system  which  identifies  the 
needs  of  Community  Health  Representa- 
tives for  continuing  education  in  health 
care,  health  promotion,  and  disease  preven- 
tion and  develop  programs  that  meet  the 
needs  for  such  continuing  education. 

"(4)  develop  and  maintain  a  system  that 
provides  close  supervision  of  Community 
Health  Representatives. 

"(S)  develop  a  system  under  which  the 
work  of  Community  Health  Representatives 
is  reviewed  and  evaluated,  and 

"(6)  ensure  that  the  provision  of  health 
care,  health  promotion,  and  disease  preven- 
tion activities  are  .consistent  with  the  tradi- 
tional health  care  practices  and  cultural 
values  of  the  Indian  tribes  served  by  such 
Program.".  ^ 

TITtE  II-HEALTH  SERVICES       ^ 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  INDIAN  HEALTH  STATUS 

Sec  201.  (a)  Section  201  (25  U.S.C.  1621)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"IMPROVEMENT  OF  INDIAN  HEALTH  STATUS 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  expend  funds  which  are  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (j).  through  the 
Service,  for  the  purposes  of— 

"(1)  raising  the  health  status  of  Indians  to 
zero  health  resources  deficiency. 

"(2)  eliminating  backlogs  in  the  provision 
of  health  care  services  to  Indians. 

"(3)  meeting  the  health  needs  of  Indians 
in  arx  efficient  and  equitable  manner,  and 

"(4)  augmenting  the  ability  of  the  Service 
to  meet  the  following  health  service  respon- 
sibilities: 

"(A)  clinical  care  (direct  and  indirect)  in- 
cluding clinical  eye  and  vision  care; 

"(B)  preventive  health: 

•■(C)  dental  care  (direct  and  indirect): 

"(D)  mental  health,  including  community 
mental  health  services,  inpatient  mental 
health  services,  dormitory  mental  health 
services,  therapeutic  and  residential  treat- 
ment centers,  and  training  of  traditional 
Indian  practitioners; 

""(E)  emergency  medical  services; 

"'(P)  treatment  and  control  of,  and  reha- 
bilitative care  related  to,  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse  (including  fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome) among  Indians; 

'"(G)  home  health  care; 

"(H)  community  health  representatives; 
and 

"(I)  maintenance  and  repair. 

"(b)(1)  Any  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (j)  shall  not  be  used  to  offset 
or  limit  any  appropriations  made  to  the 
Service  under  the  Act  of  November  2,  1921 
(25  U.S.C.  13),  popularly  known  as  the 
Snyder  Act,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"(2)  Funds  which  are  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (j)  may  be  allocated  to,  or 
used  for  the  benefit  of,  any  Indian  tribe 
which  has  a  health  resources  deficiency 
level  at  level  I  or  II  only  if  a  sufficient 
amount  of  funds  have  been  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (j)  to  raise  all  Indian 
tribes  to  health  resources  deficiency  level  II. 

"(3)(A)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (j)  may  be  all(x;ated  on  a  service 
unit  basis  but  such  allocation  shall  be  made 
in  a  manner  which  ensures  that  the  require- 
ment of  paragraph  (2)  is  met.  The  funds  al- 
located to  each  service  unit  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  used  by  the  service  unit 
(in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2))  to  raise 
the  deficiency  level  of  each  tribe  served  by 
such  service  unit. 

"(B)  The  apportionment  of  funds  allocat- 
ed to  a  service  unit  under  subparagraph  (A) 


among  the  health  service  responsibilities  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(4)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Service  in  consultation  with 
the  affected  Indian  tribes. 

"(c)  For  purpose^^  this  section— 

"(1)  The  health  resburces  deficiency  levels 
of  an  Indian  tribe  are  ^  follows: 

"(A)  level  I— 0  to  2(j  percent  health  re- 
sources deficiency; 

"(B)  level  11—21  to  40  percent  health  re- 
sources deficiency; 

"(C)  level  III— 41  to  60  percent  health  re- 
sources deficiency; 

"(D)  level  IV-61  to  80  percent  health  re- 
sources deficiency;  and 

"(E)  level  V— 81  to  100  percent  health  re- 
sources deficiency. 

"(2)  The  term  "health  resources  deficien- 
cy' means  a  percentage  determined  by  divid- 
ing— 

""(A)  the  excess,  if  any,  of— 

"'(i)  the  value  of  the  health  resources  that 
the  Indian  tribe  needs,  over 

■"(ii)  the  value  of  the  health  resources 
available  to  the  Indian  tribe,  by 

""(B)  the  value  of  the  health  resources 
that  the  Indian  tribe  needs. 

■"(3)  The  health  resources  available  to  an 
Indian  tribe  include  health  resources  pro- 
vided by  the  Service  as  well  as  health  re- 
sources used  by  the  Indian  tribe,  including 
services  and  financing  systems  provided  by 
any  Federal  programs,  private  insurance, 
and  programs  of  State  or  local  governments. 

"(4)  Under  regulations,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  which  allow  any 
Indian  tribe  to  petition  the  Secretary  for  a 
review  of  any  determination  of  the  health 
resources  deficiency  level  of  such  tribe. 

"■(dKl)  Programs  administered  by  any 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization  under  the 
authority  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (j)  on  an  equal  basis  with  programs 
that  are  administered  directly  by  the  Serv- 
ice. 

"(2)  If  any  funds  allocated  to  a  tribe  or 
service  unit  under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion are  used  for  a  contract  entered  into 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act.  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  such  funds  may  be  used  for  health 
planning,  training,  technical  assistance,  and 
other  administrative  support  functions. 

"(e)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service,  shall  expend  directly  or  by  contract 
not  less  than  1  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  (j)  for  re- 
search in  the  areas  of  health  service  respon- 
sibilities set  out  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (H)  of  subsection  (a)(4).  Indian 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations  contracting 
with  the  Service  under  the  authority  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  shall  be  given  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  compete  for.  and  receive,  such 
research  funds. 

"(f)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1986, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  current  health  services  priority  system 
report  of  the  Service  for  each  Indian  tribe 
or  service  unit,  including  newly  recognized 
or  acknowledged  tribes.  Such  report  shall 
.  set  out— 

""(1)  the  methodology  then  in  use  by  the 
Service  for  determining  tribal  health  re- 
sources deficiencies,  as  well  as  the  most 
recent  application  of  that  methodology; 

"(2)  the  level  of  health  resources  deficien- 
cy for  each  Indian  tribe  served  by  the  Serv- 
ice; 


"(3)  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to 
raise  all  Indian  tribes  served  by  the  Service 
below  health  resources  deficiency  level  II  to 
health  resources  deficiency  level  II; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to 
raise  all  tribes  served  by  the  Service  below 
health  resources  deficiency  level  I  to  health 
resources  deficiency  level  I; 

"(5)  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to 
raise  all  tribes  served  by  the  Service  to  zero 
health  resources  deficiency:  and 

■'(6)  an  estimat^jif— 

"(A)  the  amountof  health  service  funds 
appropriated  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act,  or  any  other  Act.  including  the  amount 
of  any  funds  transferred  to  the  Service,  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  which  is  allocated 
to  each  service  unit.  Indian  tribe,  or  compa- 
rable entity; 

""(B)  the  number  of  Indians  eligible  for 
health  services  in  each  service  unit  or 
Indian  tribe;  and 

"(C)  the  number  of  Indiaip  using  the 
Service  resources  made  available  to  each 
service  unit  or  Indian  tribe. 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service  and  in  conjunction  with  each  Indian 
tribe,  shall  annually  update  the  tribal  spe- 
cific health  plans  which  were  developed  as 
part  of  the  plan  required  under  section  703. 
The  updating  of  such  plans  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  methodology 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  subsection 
(f).  as  modified  through  consultation  with 
the  Indian  tribe  to  which  such  plan  relates. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  on  the  health  serv- 
ices priority  system  of  the  Service  by  no 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  the  Presi- 
dent submits  to  the  Congress  the  budget  re- 
quired under  section  1105  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.  1987.  Such  report  shall 
be  based  on  the  updated  tribal  specific 
health  plans  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and 
shall  include  informatifm  on  any  change  in 
the  methodology  used  ay  the  Service  since 
the  submission  of  the  report  required  under 
subsection  (f)  or  since  the  previous  submis- 
sion of  the  report  required  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(h)(1)  The  President  shall  include  with 
the  budget  submitted  under  section  1105  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  for  each  fiscal 
year  a  separate  statement  which— 

"(A)  specifies  the  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(B)  specifies  the  total  amount  obligated 
or  expended  in  the  most  recently  completed 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  subsection  (g)  and  to 
carry  out  each  of  the  subparagraphs  of  sub- 
section (a)(4). 

"(2)  Funds  appropriated  under  authority 
of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  base  budget  of  the  Service  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  appropriations 
under  this  section  in  subsequent  fiscal 
years. 

"(i)  Nothing  in  this  section  is  intended  to 
diminish  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Service  to  eliminate  existing  backlogs  in 
unmet  health  care  needs,  nor  are  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  intended  to  discourage 
the  Service  from  undertaking  additional  ef- 
forts to  achieve  parity  among  Indian  tribes. 

"(j)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section— 

"(1)  $28,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(2)  $46,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and 

"(3)  $46,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989. 
Any  funds  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  subsection  shall  be  designated  as 


the  "Indian  Health'  Care  Improvement 
Fund'.". 

(b)  Section  4  (25  U.S.C.  1603)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (i),  (j),  and  (k). 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(i)  'Area  office'  means  an  administrative 
entity  including  a  program  office,  within 
the  Indian  Health  Service  through  which 
services  and  funds  are  provided  to^the  serv- 
ice units  within  a  defined  geographic  area. 

"(j)  'Service  unit'  means— 

"(1)  an  administrative  entity  within  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  or 

'"(2)  a  tribe  or  tribal  organization  operat- 
ing health  care  programs  or  facilities  with 
funds  from  the  Service  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act. 

through  which  services  are  provided,  direct- 
ly or  by  contract,  to  the  eligible  Indian  pop- 
ulation within  a  defined  geographic  area.". 

CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  202.  Title  II  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  EMERGENCY  FUND 

"Sec  202.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished an  Indian  Catastrophic  Health  Emer- 
gency Fund  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Fund")  consisting  of— 

"(A)  the  amounts  deposited  under  subsec- 
tion (d),  and 

"(B^)  the  amounts  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (e). 

"(2)  The  Fund  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  central 
office  of  the  Service,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  extraordinary  medical  costs 
associated  with  the  treatment  of  victims  of 
disasters  or  catastrophic  illnesses  who  are 
within  the  responsibility  of  the  Service. 

"(3)  The  Fund  shall  not  be  allocated,  ap- 
portioned, or  delegated  on  a  service'  unit, 
area  office,  or  any  other  basLs. 

"(4)  No  part  of  the  Fund  or  its  administra- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  contract  or  grant 
under  any  law,  including  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination and  Education  Assistance  Act. 

■"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  through  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section— 

"(1)  establish  a  definition  of  disasters  and 
catastrophic  illnesses  for  which  the  cost  of 
treatment  provided  under  contract  would 
qualify  for  payment  from  the  Fund: 

"(2)  provide  that  a  service  unit  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
treatment  from  the  Fund  until  its  cost  of 
treating  any  victim  of  such  catastrophic  ill- 
ness or  disaster  has  reached  a  certain 
threshold  cost  which  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish at  not  less  than  $10,000  or  not  more 
than  $2^,000; 

"(3)  establish  a  procedure  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  portion  of  the  costs  in- 
curred by— 

"(A)  service  units  or  facilities  of  the  Serv- 
ice, or 

"(B)  whenever  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  Service,  non-Service  facilities  or  provid- 
ers. 

in  rendering  treatment  that  exceeds  such 
threshold  cost; 

"(4)  establish  a  procedure  for  payment 
from  the  Fund  in  cases  in  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  medical  circumstances  warrant 
treatment  prior  to  the  authorization  of  such 
treatment  by  the  Service;  and 

"(5)  establish  a  procedure  that  will  ensure 
that  no  payment  shall  be  made  from  the 
Fund  to  any  provider  of  treatment  to  the 
extent  that  such  provider  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive payment  for  the  treatment  from  any 


other  Federal.  State,  local,  or  private  source 
of  reimbursement  for  which  the  patient  is 
eligible. 

"(c)  Funds  appropriated  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  not  %e  used  to  offset  or  limit  appro- 
priations made  to  the  Service  under  author- 
ity of  the  Act  of  November  2,  1921  (25 
U.S.C.  13),  popularly  known  as  the  Snyder 
Act,  or  any  other  law. 

"(d)  There  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
Fund— 

"'(1)  all  reimbursements  to  which  the 
Service  is  entitled  from  any  Federal,  State, 
local,  or  private  source  (including  third 
party  insurance)  by  reason  of  treatment 
rendered  to  any  victim  of  a  disaster  or  cata- 
strophic illness  who  is  within  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Service,  and 

"(2)  all  funds  recovered  under  the  author- 
ity of  Public  Law  87-693  (42  U.S.C.  2651.  et 
seq.),  popularly  known  as  the  Medical  Care 
Recovery  Act.  by  reason  of  such  treatment. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section— 

"(1)  $9,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 

"(2)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989,  such  sums  may  be  necessary  to  restore 
the  Fund  to  a  level  of  $9,000,000  for  such 
fiscal  year. 

Funds  appropriated  under  the  authority  of 
this  subsection  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.'". 

HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND  DISEASE  PREVENTION 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion activities  will— 

(A)  improve  the  health  and  well  being  of 
Indians,  and 

(B)  reduce  the  expenses  for  medical  care 
of  Indians. 

(2)  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion activities  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  Federal.  State,  local, 
and  tribal  governments,  and 

(3)  in  addition  to  the  provision  of  primary 
health  care,  the  Indian  Health  Service 
shoilTa  provide  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention  services  to  Indians. 

(b)  Section  4  (25  U.S.C.  1603),  as  antended 
by  section  201(b)  of  this  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

■"(k)  'Health  promotion'  includes— 

"( 1 )  cessation  of  tobacco  smoking. 

"(2)  reduction  in  the  misuse  of  alcohol 
and  drugs. 

"(3)  improvement  of  nutrition, 

"(4)  improvement  in  physical  fitness. 

"(5)  family  planning,  and 

"(6)  control  of  stress. 

"(1)  "Disease  prevention'  includes— 

"(1)  immunizations. 

"(2)  control  of  high  blood  pressure. 

"(3)  control  of  sexually  transmittable  dis- 
eases. 

"(4)  prevention  and  control  of  diabetes, 

"(5)  pregnancy  and  infant  care  (including 
prevention  of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome), 

"(6)  control  of  toxic  agents, 

"(7)  occupational  safety  and  health, 

"(8)  accident  prevention, 

"(9)  fluoridation  of  water,  and 

","(10)  control  of  infectious  agents.". 

(c)  "ntle  II  (25  U.S.C.  1621.  et  seq.).  as 
amended  by  sectioir  202.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

'"HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND  DISEASE  PREVENTION 
SERVICES 

"Sec  203.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Service,  shall  provide  health 
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promotion  and  disease  prevention  services 
to  Indians. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  each 
report  which  is  required  under  section 
201(g)  an  evaluation  of— 

"(1)  the  health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention needs  of  Indians  identified  in  tribal 
specific  health  plans, 

"(2)  the  health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention activities  which  would  best  meet 
such  needs, 

"(3)  the  internal  capacity  of  the  Service  to 
meet  such  needs,  and 

"(4)  the  resources  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  enable  the  Service  to  undertake 
the  health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion activities  necessary  to  meet  such  needs. 

"(c)  Under  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall 
require  that  each  Indian  tribe  include 
within  any  tribal  specific  health  plan  that 
such  tribe  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  comprehensive  plan  develop)ed  by 
such  tribe  for  health  promotion  and  disease 
prevention  among  members  of  such  tribe. 

"(d)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  1 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  of  1986, 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Service, 
shall- 

"(1)  develop  from  tribal  specific  health 
plans  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  provi- 
sion by  the  Service  of  health  promotion  and 
disease  prevention  services  to  Indians,  and 

"(2)  establish  a  schedule  for  the  provision 
of  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention 
services  by  the  Service. 

"(eKl)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  at 
least  1  demonstration  project  (but  no  more 
than  4  demonstration  projects)  to  determine 
the  most  effective  and  cost-efficient  means 
of- 

"(A)  providing  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevention  services, 

"(B)  encouraging  Indians  to  adopt  good 
health  habits, 

"(C)  reducing  health  risks  to  Indians,  par- 
ticularly the  risks  of  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  diabetes,  anxiety,  depression,  and 
lifestyle-related  accidents, 

"(D)  reducing  medical  expenses  of  Indians 
through  health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention activities. 

"(E)  establishing  a  program— 

"(i)  which  trains  Indians  in  the  provision 
of  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention 
services  to  members  of  their  tribe,  and 

"(ii)  under  which  such  Indians  are  avail- 
able on  a  contract  basts  to  provide  such 
services  to  other  tribes,  and 

"(F>  providing  training  and  continuing 
education  to  employees  of  the  Service,  and 
to  paraprofessionals  participating  in  the 
Community  Health  Representative  Pro- 
gram, in  the  delivery  of  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  services. 

"(2)  The  demonstration  project  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  include  an  analysis  of 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  organizational 
structures  and  of  social  and  educational  pro- 
grams that  may  be  useful  in  achieving  the 
objectives  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(3KA)  The  demonstration  project  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( I )  shall  be  conducted 
in  association  with  at  least  one— 

"(i)  health  profession  school, 

"(ii)  allied  health  profession  or  nurse 
training  institution,  or 

"(iii)  public  or  private  entity  that  provides 
health  care. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with,  or  make  grants  to,  any 
school  of  medicine  or  sch(X)l  of  osteopathy 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  demon- 
stration project  described  in  paragraph  (1). 


"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'school  of  medicine'  and  'school  of  os- 
teopathy' have  the  respective  meaning  given 
to  such  terms  by  section  701(4)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  292a(4)). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  final  report  on  the  demonstration 
project  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  within  60 
days  after  the  termination  of  such  project. 

"(5)  The  demonstration  project  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  established  by  no 
later  than  the  date  that  is  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1986  and  shall  termi- 
nate on  the  date  that  is  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  such  Amendments. 

"(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $500,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  such 
sum  to  remain  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation. 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  as  a  demonstration 
project,  a  Native  Hawaiian  Program  for 
Health  Promotion  and  Disease  Prevention 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  ways  to  meet 
the  unique  health  care  needs  of  Native  Ha- 
waiians. 

"(2)  The  demonstration  program  that  is  to 
be  established  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall— 

"(A)  provide  necessary  preventive-oriented 
health  services,  including  health  education 
and  mental  health  care, 

"(B)  develop  innovative  training  and  re- 
search projects, 

"(C)  establish  cooperative  relationships 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Native  Hawaiian 
community,  and 

"(D)  ensure  that  a  continuous  effort  is 
made  to  establish  programs  which  can  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  other  Native  American 
people. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  Native  Hawaiian  organi- 
zations for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Sec- 
retary in  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  dem- 
onstration program  that  is  to  be  established 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  status  and 
accomplishments  of  the  program  during 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  and  1989. 

"(5)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  any 
contract  which  the  Secretary  enters  into 
with  any  Native  Hawaiian  organization 
under  this  subsection  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  ensure  that 
the  objectives  of  such  contract  are  achieved. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  proce- 
dures to  evaluate  compliance  with,  and  per- 
formance of,  contracts  entered  into  by 
Native  Hawaiian  organizations  under  this 
subsection. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
annual  onsite  evaluation  of  each  Native  Ha- 
waiian organization  which  has  entered  into 
a  contract  under  this  subsection  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  compliance  of  such 
organization  with,  and  evaluating  the  per- 
formance of  such  organization  under,  such 
contract. 

"(D)  If,  as  a  result  of  the  evaluations  con- 
ducted under  subparagraph  (C),  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  a  Native  Hawaiian  or- 
ganization has  not  complied  with  or  satis- 
factorily performed  a  contract  entered  into 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall, 
prior  to  renewing  such  contract,  attempt  to 
resolve  the  areas  of  noncompliance  or  un- 
satisfactory performance  and  modify  such 
contract  to  prevent  future  occurrences  of 
such  noncompliance  or  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance. If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  noncompliance  or  unsatisfactory  per- 


formance cannot  be  resolved  and  prevented 
in  the  future,  the  Secretary  shall  not  renew 
such  contract  with  such  organization  and  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  under 
this  subsection  with  another  Native  Hawai- 
ian organization  that  serves  the  same  popu- 
lation of  Native  Hawaiisuis  which  is  served 
by  the  Native  Hawaiian  organization  whose 
contract  is  not  renewed  by  reason  of  this 
subparagraph. 

"(E)  In  determining  whether  to  renew  a 
contract  entered  into  with  a  Native  Hawai- 
ian organization  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall— 

"(i)  review  the  records  of  the  Native  Ha- 
waiian organization,  and 

"(ii)  shall  consider  the  results  of  the 
onsite  evaluations  conducted  under  subpara- 
graph (C). 

"(F)  All  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  Federal  contracting  laws 
and  regulations  except  that,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  such  contracts  may  be 
negotiated  without  advertising  and  need  not 
conform  to  the  provision  of  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1935  (40  U.S.C.  270a.  et  seq.). 

"(G)  Payments  made  under  any  contract 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  in  advance,  by  means  of  reimburse- 
ment, or  in  installments  and  shall  be  made 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(H)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may.  at  the  request  or 
consent  of  a  Native  Hawaiian  organization, 
revise  or  amend  any  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Secretary  with  such  organization 
under  this  subsection  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  except 
that  whenever  such  organization  requests 
retrocession  of  any  contract  entered  into 
under  this  subsection,  such  retrocession 
shall  become  effective  upon  a  date  specified 
by  the  Secretary  that  is  not  more  than  120 
days  after  the  date  of  the  request  by  such 
organization  or  at  such  later  date  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  organization. 

"(I)(i)  For  each  fiscal  year  during  which  a 
Native  Hawaiian  organization  receives  or  ex- 
pends funds  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered 
into  under  this  subsection,  such  organiza- 
tion shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  quarter- 
ly report  on— 

"(I)  activities  conducted  by  the  organiza- 
tlon  under  the  contract. 

"(II)  the  amounts  and  purposes  for  which 
Federal  funds  were  expended,  and 

"(III)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  request. 

"(ii)  The  reports  and  records  of  any 
Native  Hawaiian  organization  which  con- 
cern any  contract  entered  into  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  allow  as  a  cost  of 
any  contract  entered  into  under  this  subsec- 
tion the  cost  of  an  annual  private  audit  con- 
ducted by  a  certified  public  accountant. 

"(K)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  contracts  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  to  the  extent,  and  in  amounts,  pro- 
vided for  in  appropriation  Acts. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  The  term  'Native  Hawaiian'  means 
any  individual  who- 
'd) is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"(ii)  is  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
and 

"(iii)  is  a  descendant  of  the  aboriginal 
people  who,  prior  to  1778,  occupied  and  ex- 
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ercised  sovereignty  in  the  area  that  now 
constitutes  the  State  of  Hawaii,  as  evi- 
denced by— 

"(I)  genealogical  records, 

"(II)  Kupuna  (elders)  or  Kama'aina  (long- 
term  community  residents)  verification,  or 

"(III)  birth  records  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

"(B)  The  term  'Native  Hawaiian  organiza- 
tion' means  any  organization— 

"(i)  which  serves  and  represents  the  inter- 
ests of  Native  Hawaiians, 

"(ii)  which  is  recognized  by  the  Office  of 
Hawaiian  Affairs  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
E  Ola  Mau  for  the  purpose  of  planning,  con- 
ducting, or  administering  programs  (or  por- 
tion of  programs)  authorized  under  this  Act 
for  Native  Hawaiians.  and 

'"(iii)  in  which  Native  Hawaiian  health 
professionals  significantly  participate  in  the 
planning,  management,  monitoring,  and 
evaluation  of  health  services. 

"•(7)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1987.  1988,  and  1989,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.". 

REIMBtntSEMEirr  OF  CERTAIN  EXPENSES 

Sec.  204.  Title  II.  as  amended  by  section 
203(c),  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"REIMBURSEMENT  FROM  CERTAIN  THIRD 
PARTIES  OF  COSTS  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  recover  the  reasonable  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  provid- 
ing health  services,  through  the  Service,  to 
any  individual  to  the  same  extent  that  such 
in(lividual,  or  any  nongovernmental  provid- 
er of  such  services,  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive reimbursement  or  indemnification  for 
such  expenses  if— 

"(1)  such  services  had  been  provided  by  a 
nongovernmental  provider,  and 

"(2)  such  individual  had  been  required  to 
pay  such  expenses  and  did  pay  such  ex- 
penses. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  provide  a  right  of 
recovery  against  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  only  if  the  injury,  ill- 
ness, or  disability  for  which  health  services 
were  provided  is  covered  under— 

"(1)  workers'  compensation  laws,  or 

"(2)  a  no-fault  automobile  accident  insur- 
ance plan  or  program. 

"(c)  No  law  of  any  State,  or  of  any 'politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State,  and  no  provision 
of  any  contract  entered  into  or  renewed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1986.  shall  pre- 
vent or  hinder  the  right  of  recovery  of  the 
United  States  under  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  No  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  right  of  recovery  provided 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  affect  the  right  ol 
any  person  to  any  damages  (other  than 
damages  for  the  cost  of  health  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  through  the  Serv- 
ice). 

"(e)  The  United  States  may  enforce  the 
right  of  recovery  provided  under  subsection 
(a)  by—  /■ 

"(1)  intervening  or  loining  in  any  civil 
action  or  proceeding  brought- 

"(A)  by  the  individual  for  whom  health 
services  were  provided  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"(B)  by  any  representative  or  heirs  of 
such  individual,  or 

"(2)  instituting  a  separate  civil  action, 
after  providing  to  such  individual,  or  to  the 
representative  or  heirs  of  such  individual, 
notice  of  the  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  institute  a  separate  civil  action. 

\ 


"CREDITING  OF  REIMBURSEMENTS 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  law  other  than  this  section,  all  funds 
received  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  provision  of  health 
services  by  the  Service,  including— 

"(1)  amounts  paid  under  section 
713(b)(1)(B).  and 

"(2)  recoveries  made  under— 

"(A)  section  204,  or 

"(B)  Public  Law  87-693  (42  U.S.C.  2651,  et 
seq.),  popularly  known  as  the  Medical  Care 
Recovery  Act, 

shall  be  credited  to  the  reimbursable  ac- 
count of  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
amounts  described  in  section  202(d). ". 
TITLE  III-HEALTH  FACILITIES 
consultation;  closure  of  facilities; 

REPORTS 

Sec.  301.  Section  301  (25  U.S.C.  1631)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"consultation;  closure  of  facilities; 

REPORTS 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Prior  to  the  expenditure  of, 
or  the  making  of  any  firm  commitment  to 
expend,  any  funds  appropriated  for  the 
planning,  design,  construction,  or  renova- 
tion of  facilities  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 2,  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13),  popularly 
known  as  the  Snyder  Act,  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Service,  shall— 

"(1)  consult  with  any  Indian  tribe  that 
would  be  significantly  affected  by  such  ex- 
penditure for  the  purpose  of  determining 
and,  whenever  practicable,  honoring  tribal 
preferences  concerning  size,  location,  type, 
and  other  characteristics  of  any  facility  on 
which  such  expenditure  is  to  be  made,  and 
S.  2276 

"(2)  ensure,  whenever  practicable,  that 
such  facility  meets  the  standards  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals by  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  construction  or  renovation  of 
such  facility  is  completed. 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law  other  than  this  subsection,  no  Service 
hospital  or  other  outpatient  health  care  fa- 
cility of  the  Service,  or  any  portion  of  such 
a  hospital  or  facility,  may  be  closed  if  the 
Secretary  has  not  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress at  least  1  year  prior  to  the  date  such 
hospital  or  facility  (or  portion  thereof)  is 
proposed  to  be  closed  an  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  such  proposed  closure  which 
specifies.  In  addition  to  other  consider- 
ations— 

"(A)  the  accessibility  of  alternative  health 
care  resources  for  the  population  served  by 
such  hospital  or  facility; 

"(B)  the  cost  effectiveness  of  such  closure; 

"(C)  the  quality  of  health  care  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  population  served  by  such  hos- 
pital or  facility  after  such  closure; 

"(D)  the  availability  of  contract  health 
care  funds  to  maintain  existing  levels  of 
service;  and 

"(E)  the  views  of  the  Indian  tribes  .served 
by  such  hospital  or  facility  concerning  such 
closure. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
temporary  closure  of  a  facility  or  of  any 
portion  of  a  facility  if  such  closure  is  neces- 
sary for  medical,  environmental,  or  safety 
reasons. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  include  with  the 
budget  submitted  under  section  1105  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  and  1989,  program 


5 formation  d(x:uments  for  the  construction 
10  Indian  health  facilities  which— 

"(1)  comply  with  applicable  construction 
standards,  and 

"(2)  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  which  sets 
forth- 

"(A)  the  current  health  facility  priority 
system  of  the  Service, 

"(B)  the  planning,  design,  construction, 
and  renovation  needs  for  the  10  top-priority 
Inpatient  care  facilitLes  and  the  10  top-prior- 
ity ambulatory  care  facilities  (together  with 
required  staff  quarters), 

"(C)  the  justification  for  such  order  of  pri- 
ority, 

"(D)  the  projected  cost  of  such  projects, 
and 

"(E)  the  methodology  adopted  by  the 
Service  In  establishing  priorities  under  its 
health  facility  priority  system. 

"(2)  The  first  report  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  submitted  by  no  later 
than  the  date  that  is  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1986  and.  beginning  in  1987, 
each  subsequent  annual  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  date  that  is  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  President  submits  the 
budget  to  the  Congress  under  section  1105 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  In  preparing  each  report  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  (other  than  the  initial 
report),  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  consult  with  Indian  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  including  those  tribes  or  tribal 
organizations  operating  health  programs  or 
facilities  under  any  contract  entered  into 
with  the  Service  under  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination  and  Education  Assistance  Act, 
and 

"(B)  review  the  needs  of  such  tribes  and 
tribal  organizations  for  inpatient  and  outpa- 
tient facilities,  including  their  needs  for  ren- 
ovation and  expansion  of  existing  facilities. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall,  in  evaluating  the  needs  of 
facilities  operated  under  any  contract  en- 
tered into  with  the  Service  under  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act,  use  the  same  criteria  that  the  Sec- 
retary uses  in  evaluating  the  needs  of  facili- 
ties operated  directly  by  the  Service. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
planning,  design,  construction,  and  renova- 
tion needs  of  Service  and  non-Service  facili- 
ties which  are  the  subject  of  a  contract  for 
health  services  entered  into  with  the  Serv- 
ice under  the  Indian  SeU-Determin&tion. 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  are  fuHy  and 
equitably  integrated  into  the  development 
of  the  health  facility  priority  system.". 

safe  water  and  sanitary  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
V  FACILITIES 

Sec  302.  Section  302  (25  U.S.C.  1632)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""SAFE  WATER  AND  SANITARY  WASTE  DISPOSAL 
FACILITIES 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that— 

""( 1 )  the  provision  of  safe  water  supply  sys- 
tems and  sanitary  sewage  and  solid  waste 
disposal  systems  is  primarily  a  health  con- 
sideration and  function; 

"'(2)  Indian  people  suffer  an  inordinately 
high  incidence  of  disease.  Injury,  and  illness 
directly  attributable  to  the  absence  or  inad- 
equacy of  such  systems; 

"(3)  the  long-term  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  treating  and  curing  such  disease, 
injury,  and  illness  is  substantially  greater 
than  the  short-term  cost  of  providing  such 
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systems  and  other  preventive  health  meas- 
ures: 

"(4)  many  Indian  homes  and  communities 
still  lack  safe  water  supply  systems  and  san- 
itary sewage  and  solid  waste  distx)sal  sys- 
tems; and 

•'(5)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  that  all  Indian  communities  and 
Indian  homes,  new  and  existing,  be  provided 
with  safe  and  adequate  water  supply  sys- 
tems and  sanitary  sewage  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems as  soon  as  possible. 

"(b)(l>  In  furtherance  of  the  findings  and 
declarations  made  in  subsection  (a).  Con- 
gress reaffirms  the  primary  responsibility 
and  authority  of  the  Service  to  provide  the 
necessary  sanitation  facilities  and  services 
as  provided  in  section  7  of  the  Act  of  August 
5.  1954  <42  U.S.C.  2004a). 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Service,  is  authorized  to  provide  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  of  August  5.  1954  (42 
U.S.C.  2004a)— 

"(A)  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
Indian  tribes  and  communities  in  the  estab- 
lishment, training,  and  equipping  of  utility 
organizations  to  operate  and  maintain 
Indian  sanitation  facilities; 

"(B)  ongoing  technical  assistance  and 
training  in  the  management  of  utility  orga- 
nizations which  operate  and  maintain  sani- 
tation facilities;  and 

"(C)  operation  and  maintenance  assist- 
ance for,  and  emergency  repairs  to.  tribal 
sanitation  facilities  when  necessary  to  avoid 
a  health  hazard  or  to  protect  the  Federal  in- 
vestment in  sanitation  facilities. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  is  authorized  to  transfer  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C. 
5301,  et  seq.)  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and 
"(B)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
^^ — -Services  is  authorized  to  accept  and  use 
such  funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
sanitation  facilities  and  services  for  Indians 
under  section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  5,  1954 
(42  U.S.C.  2004a). 

"(c)  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Service,  shall  de- 
velop and  begin  implementation  of  a  10-year 
plan  to  provide  safe  water  supply  and  sani- 
tation sewage  and  solid  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties to  existing  Indian  homes  and  communi- 
ties and  to  new  and  renovated  Indian 
homes. 

"(d)  The  financial  and  technical  capability 
of  an  Indian  tribe  or  community  to  safely 
operate  and  maintain  a  sanitation  facility 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  provision 
or  construction  of  sanitation  facilities  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  diminish  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  Indian  family,  community,  or  tribe  to 
establish,  collect,  and  utilize  reasonable  user 
fees,  or  otherwise  set  aside  funding,  for  the 
purpose  of  operating  and  maintaining  sani- 
tation facilities. 

"(f)  Programs  administered  by  Indian 
tribes  or  tribal  organizations  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for- 

"(1)  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (h),  and 

"(2)  any  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  water  supply  or  sewage 
disposal  services. 


on  an  equal  basis  with  programs  that  are  ad- 
ministered directly  by  the  Service. 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  which  sets 
forth- 

"(A)  the  current  Indian  sanitation  facility - 
priority  system  of  the  Service; 

"(B)  the  methodology  for  determining 
sanitation  deficiencies; 

"(C)  the  level  of  sanitation  deficiency  for 
each  sanitation  facilities  project  of  each 
Indian  tribe  or  community; 

"(D)  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to 
raise  all  Indian  tribes  and  communities  to  a 
level  I  sanitation  deficiency;  and 

"(E)  the  amount  of  funds  necessary  to 
raise  all  Indian  tribes  and  communities  to 
zero  sanitation  deficiency. 

"(2)  The  first  report  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  submitted  by  no  later 
than  the  date  that  is  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1986  and.  beginning  in  1987, 
each  subsequent  annual  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  date  that  is  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  President  submits  the 
budget  to  the  Congress  under  section  1105 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  In  preparing  each  report  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  (other  than  the  initial 
report),  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
Indian  tribes  and  tribal  orgsmizations  (in- 
cluding those  tribes  or  tribal  organizations 
operating  health  care  programs  or  facilities 
under  any  contract  entered  into  with  the 
Service  under  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion and  Education  Assistance  Act)  to  deter- 
mine the  sanitation  needs  of  each  tribe. 

"(4)  The  methodology  used  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  determining  sanitation  deficiencies 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  to  all  Indian  tribes  and  com- 
munities. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
sanitation  deficiency  levels  for  an  Indian 
tribe  or  community  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  level  I  is  an  Indian  tribe  or  communi- 
ty with  a  sanitation  system— 

"(i)  which  complies  with  all  applicable 
water  supply  and  pollution  control  laws,  and 

"(ii)  in  which  the  deficiencies  relate  to 
routine  replacement,  repair,  or  maintenance 
needs; 

"(B)  level  II  is  an  Indian  tribe  or  commu- 
nity with  a  sanitation  system— 

"(i)  which  complies  with  all  applicable 
water  supply  and  pollution  control  laws,  and 

"(ii)  in  which  the  deficiencies  relate  to 
capital  improvements  that  are  necessary  to 
improve  the  facilities  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  such  tribe  or  community  for  do- 
mestic sanitation  facilities; 

"(C)  level  III  is  an  Indian  tribe  or  commu- 
nity with  a  sanitation  system  which— 

"(i)  has  an  inadequate  or  partial  water 
supply  and  a  sewage  disposal  facility  thst 
does  not  comply  with  applicable  water 
supply  and  pollution  control  laws,  or 

"(ii)  has  no  solid  waste  disposal  facility: 

"(D)  level  IV  is  an  Indian  tribe  or  commu- 
nity with  a  sanitation  system  which  laclis 
either  a  safe  water  supply  system  or  a 
sewage  disposal  system;  and 

"(E)  level  V  is  an  Indian  tribe  or  communi- 
ty that  lacks  a  safe  water  supply  and  a 
sewage  disposal  system. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
Indian  tribe  or  community  that  lacks  the 
operation  and  maintenance  capability  to 
enable  its  sanitation  system  to  meet  pollu- 
tion control  laws  may  not  be  treated  as 
having  a  level  I  or  II  sanitation  deficiency. 

"(h)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987. 


1988.  and  1989,  (5,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  funds  necessary  to  implement  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Service  described  in 
subsection  (b)(2). 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  amount  authorized 
under  paragraph  (1).  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  and  1989.  $850,000  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  30  new  full-time 
equivalents  for  the  Service  which  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Service  descrilsed  in  subsection  (b)(2).". 

USE  OF  NON-SERVICE  FUNDS  FOR  RENOVATION 

Sec  303.  (a)  Section  305  (25  U.S.C.  1634)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EXPENDITURE  OF  NON-SERVICE  FUNDS  FOR 
RENOVATION 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  accept  any  major  renovation  or  modern- 
ization by  any  Indian  tribe  of  any  Service 
facility,  or  of  any  other  Indian  health  facili- 
ty operated  pursuant  to  a  contract  entered 
into  under  the  Indian  Self-E)etermination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act,  including— 

"(1)  any  plans  or  designs  for  such  renova- 
tion or  modernization,  and 

"(2)  any  renovation  or  modernization  for 
which  funds  appropriated  under  any  Feder- 
al law  were  lawfully  expended, 
but  only  if  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)  are  met. 

"(b)  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
are  met  with  respect  to  any  renovation  or 
modernization  if  the  renovation  or  modern- 
ization— 

"( 1 )  does  not  require  or  obligate  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  any  additional  employees  or 
equipment. 

"(2)  is  approved  by  the  appropriate  area 
director  of  the  Service,  and 

"(3)  is  administered  by  the  Indian  tribe  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
construction  or  renovation  of  Service  facili- 
ties. 

"(c)  A  renovation  or  modernization  shall 
not  be  authorized  by  this  section  if  such 
renovation  or  modernization  would  require 
the  diversion  of  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Service  from  any  project  which  has  a  higher 
priority  under  the  health  facility  priority 
system  of  the  Service. 

"(d)  If  any  Service  facility  which  has  been 
renovated  or  modernized  by  an  Indian  tribe 
under  this  section  ceases  to  be  used  as  a 
Service  facility  during  the  20-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  such  renovation  or  mod- 
ernization is  completed,  such  Indian  tribe 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  United 
States  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  value  of  such  facility  at  the 
time  of  such  cessation  as  the  value  of  such 
renovation  or  modernization  (less  the  total 
amount  of  any  funds  provided  specifically 
for  such  facility  under  any  Federal  program 
that  were  expended  for  such  renovation  or 
modernization)  bore  to  the  value  of  such  fa- 
cility at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  such 
renovation  or  modernization.". 

(b)  The  paragraph  relating  to  administra- 
tive provisions  of  the  Health  Services  Ad- 
ministration under  the  heading  "Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services"  in 
title  II  of  the  matter  contained  in  section 
101(c)  of  Public  Law  98-473  (98  Stat.  1863)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  sixth  proviso. 


TITLE  IV-ACCESS  TO  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  WITH  TRIBAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  404  (25  U.S.C.  1622)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there^ 
of  "or",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "shall  include,  but^re 
not  limited  to,"  in  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "may  include,  as  appro- 
priate,", and 

(3)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)(3). 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  404  (25  U.S.C. 
1622(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section- 
ed) $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
"(2)  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
"(3)  $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.". 

MEDICARE  PROVISIONS 

Sec  402.  (a)  Section  1880  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "A 
hospital  or  skilled  nursing  facility"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "A  provider  of  serv- 
ices or  a  rural  health  clinic"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "hos- 
pitals or  skilled  nursing  facilities  (as  the 
case  may  be)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"facilities  of  that  type"; 

(3)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "a 
hospital  or  skilled  nursing  facility"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  provider  of  serv- 
ices or  a  rural  health  clinic": 

(4)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "hos- 
pitals or  skilled  nursing  facilities  (as  the 
case  may  be)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"facilities  of  that  type"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "any 
hospital  or  skilled  nursing  facility"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "any  provider  of  serv- 
ices or  rural  health  clinic": 

(6)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  oilt  "hos- 
pitals and  skilled  nursing  facilities"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
in  each  instance  "providers  of  services  and 
rural  health  clinics":  and 

(7)  in  sut>section  (d).  by  striking  out  "hos- 
pitals and  skilled  nursing  facilities"  and 
"hospitals  and  facilities",  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  in  each  instance  "providers  of 
services  and  rural  health  clinics". 

(b)  Section  1880(c)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "In  making  payments  from 
such  fund,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that 
each  service  unit  of  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice receives  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
amounts  to  which  the  providers  and  rural 
health  clinics  of  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
for  which  such  service  unit  makes  collec- 
tions, are  entitled  by  reason  of  this  section, 
if  such  amount  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  making  improvements  in  such  providers 
and  rural  health  clinics  in  order  to  achieve 
compliance  with  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  this  title.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "The  preceding  sen- 
tence" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "This 
subsection". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  services  performed  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

MEDICAID  PROVISIONS 

Sec  403.  (a)  Section  1911  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
skilled  nursing  facility"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  each 


instance  "skilled  nursing  facility,  or  any 
other  type  of  facility  which  provides  serv- 
ices of  a  type  otherwise  covered  under  the 
State  plan". 

(b)  Section  1911  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  TAe  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  State  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  reimbursing  such  agency  for 
health  care  and  services  provided  in  Service 
facilities  to  Indians  who  are  eligible  for 
medical  assistance  under  the  State  plan. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  payments  to  which  any  facility  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  (including  a  hos- 
pital, intermediate  care  facility,  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility,  or  any  other  type  of  facility 
which  provides  services  of  a  type  otherwise 
covered  under  the  State  plan)  is  entitled 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  this  title 
by  reason  of  this  section  shall  be  placed  in  a 
special  fund  to  be  held  by  the  Secretary  and 
used  by  him  (to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts)  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  making 
any  improvements  in  the  facilities  of  such 
Service  which  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
compliance  with  the  applicable  conditions 
and  requirements  of  this  title.  In  making 
payments  from  such  fund,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  each  service  unit  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  receives  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  amounts  to  which  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  for  which 
such  service  unit  makes  collections,  are  enti- 
tled by  reason  of  this  section,  if  such 
amount  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
making  improvements  in  such  facilities  in 
order  to  achieve  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  this  title.  This 
subsection  shall  cease  to  apply  when  the 
Secretary  determines  and  certifies  that  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  health  facilities  of  such 
Service  in  the  United  States  are  in  compli- 
ance with  such  conditions  and  require- 
ments.". 

(c)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  402 
of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1396J.  note)  are  repealed. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  services  performed  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM 

Sec  404.  Title  IV  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"DEMONSTRATION  PROGRAM  FOR  DIRECT  BILLING 
OF  MEDICARE.  MEDICAID.  AND  OTHER  THIRD 
PARTY  PAYORS 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  demonstration  program  under  which 
Indian  tribes,  tribal  organizations,  and 
Alaska  Native  health  organizations,  which 
are  contracting  the  entire  operation  of  an 
entire  hospital  or  cl'nic  of  the  Service  under 
the  authority  of  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion and  Education  Assistance  Act.  shall  di- 
rectly bill  for.  and  receive  payment  for, 
health  care  services  provided  by  such  hospi- 
tal or  clinic  for  which  payment  is  made 
under  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(medicare),  under  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (medicaid),  or  from  any 
other  third-party  payor.  The  Federal  medi- 
cal assistance  percentage  under  the  medic- 
aid program  shall  continue  to  be  100  per- 
cent for  purposes  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)(1)  Each  hospital  or  clinic  participat- 
ing in  the  demonstration  program  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  reimbursed  direct- 
ly under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 


grams for  services  furnished,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  1880(c)  and 
1911(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  sec- 
tion 713(b)(2)(A)  of  this  Act,  but  all  funds 
so  reimbursed  shall  first  be  used  by  the  hos- 
pital or  clinic  for  the  purt>ose  of  making  any 
improvements  in  the  hospital  or  clinic  that 
may  be  necessary  to  achieve  or  maintain 
compliance  with  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments applicable  generally  to  facilities  of 
such  type  under  the  medicare  or  medicaid 
program.  Any  funds  so  reimbursed  which 
are  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
achieve  or  maintain  such  conditions  or  re- 
quirements shall  be  used— 

"(A)  solely  for  improving  the  health  re- 
sources deficiency  level  of  the  Indian  tribe, 
and 

"(B)  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Service  applicable  to  funds  provided  by 
the  Service  under  any  contract  entered  into 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

"(2)  The  amounts  paid  to  the  hospitals 
and  clinics  participating  in  the  demonstra- 
tion program  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  subject  to  all  auditing  requirements 
applicable  to  programs  administered  direct- 
ly by  the  Service  and  to  facilities  participat- 
ing in  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  monitor  the  per- 
formance of  hospitals  and  clinics  participat- 
ing in  the  demonstration  program  described 
in  subsection  (a),  and  shall  require  such  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  to  submit  reports  on  the 
program  to  the  Secretary  on  a  quarterly 
basis  (or  more  frequently  if  the  Secretary 
deems  it  to  be  necessary). 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  sections  1880(c)  and 
1911(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  no  pay- 
ment may  be  made  out  of  the  special  fund 
described  in  sections  1880(c)  or  1911(d>  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  benefit  of 
any  hospital  or  clinic  participating  in  the 
demonstration  program  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  during  the  period  of  such  participa- 
tion. 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  be  considered  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  demonstration  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  a  hospital  or  clinic 
must  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
which  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that— 

"(A)  the  Indian  tribe  or  Alaska  Native 
health  organization  contracts  the  entire  op- 
eration of  the  Service  facility; 

"(B)  the  facility  is  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
under  sections  1880  and  1911  of  the  Social 
Security  Act; 

"(C)  the  facility  meets  any  requirements 
which  apply  to  programs  operated  directly 
by  the  Service;  and 

"(D)  the  facility  is  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of^ospitals. 
or  has  submitted  a  plan,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  for  achieving  such 
accreditation  prior  to  October  1, 1987. 

"(2)  From  among  the  qualified  applicants, 
the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  October  1,  1986, 
select  no  more  than.  4  facilities  to  partici- 
pate in  the  demonstration  program  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a).  The  demonstration 
program  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
begin  by  no  later  than  October  1.  1988,  and 
end  on  September  30.  1992. 

"(d)(1)  Upon  the  enactment  of  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1986.  the  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Service,  shall 
commence  an  examimtion  of— 

"(A)  any  administTBtive  changes  which 
may  be  necessary  to  allow  direct  billing  and 
reimbursement  under  the  demonstration 
program  described  in  subsection  (a),  includ- 
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Ing  any  agreements  with  States  which  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  such  direct  bill- 
ing under  the  medicaid  program:  and 

"(B)  any  changes  which  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  participants  in  such  demonstra- 
tion program  to  provide  to  the  Service  medi- 
cal records  information  on  patients  served 
under  such  demonstration  program  which  is 
consistent  with  the  medical  records  infor- 
mation system  of  the  Service. 

"(2)  Prior  to  the  ccwnmencement  of  the 
demonstration  program  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Secretary  shall  implement  all 
changes  required  as  a  result  of  the  examina- 
tions conducted  under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

•'(3)  Prior  to  October  1.  1987.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  any  accounting  infor- 
mation which  a  participant  in  the  demon- 
stration program  described  in.subsection  (a) 
would  be  required  to  report. 

"(e>  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  final 
report  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1992.  on  the 
activities  carried  out  under  the  demonstra- 
tion program  described  in  subsection  (a) 
which  shall  include  an  evaluation  of  wheth- 
er such  activities  have  fulfilled  the  objec- 
tives of  such  program.  In  such  report  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  a  reconunendation. 
based  upon  the  results  of  such  demonstra- 
tion program,  as  to  whether  direct  billing 
of.  and  reimbursement  by.  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  and  other  third-party 
payors  should  be  authorized  for  all  Indian 
tribes  and  Alaska  Native  health  organiza- 
tions which  are  contracting  the  entire  oper- 
ation of  a  facility  of  the  Service. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
retrocession  of  any  contract  entered  Into  be- 
tween a  participant  in  th«  demonstration 
program  described  in  subsection  (a)  and  the 
Service  under  the  authority  of  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assist- 
ance Act.  All  cost  accounting  and  billing  au- 
thority shall  be  retroceded  to  the  Secretary 
upon  the  Secretary's  acceptance  of  a  retro- 
ceded  contract.". 


TITLE  V- 


URBAN  INDIAN  HEALTH 
SERVICES 


REVISION  OP  PROGRAM 

Sbc.  501.  Title  V  (25  U.S.C.  1651.  et  seq.)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•TITLE  V-HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR 

URBAN  INDIANS 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  programs  in 
urban  centers  to  make  health  services  more 
accessible  to  urban  Indians. 

"COimtACTS  WITH  URBAN  INDIAN 

ORGANIZATIONS  ^ 

"Sec.  502.  Under  authority  of  the  Act  of 
November  2.  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13).  popularly 
known  as  the  Snyder  Act.  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Service,  shall  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  urt>an  Indian  organizations  to 
assist  such  organizations  in  the  establish- 
ment and  administration,  within  the  urban 
centers  in  which  such  organizations  are  situ- 
ated, of  programs  which  meet  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  this  title.  The  Secretary, 
through  the  Service,  shall  include  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary 
to  effect  the  purpose  of  this  title  in  any  con- 
tract which  the  Secretary  enters  into  with 
any  urt>an  Indian  organization  pursuant  to 
this  tiUe. 

"CONTRACTS  FOR  THE  PROVISION  OF  HEALTH 
CARE  OR  REFERRAL  SERVICES 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  Under  authority  of  the  Act 
of  November  2.  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13).  popular- 
ly known  as  the  Snyder  Act,  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Service,  shall  enter  into  con- 


tracts with  urban  Indian  organizations  for 
the  provision  of  health  care  or  referral  serv- 
ices for  urban  Indians  residing  in  the  urban 
centers  in  which  such  organizations  are  situ- 
ated. Any  such  contract  shall  include  re- 
quirements that  the  urban  Indian  orgaMza- 
tion  successfully  undertake  to — 

"(1)  determine  the  population  of  urban 
Indians  residing  in  the  urban  center  in 
which  such  organization  is  situated  who  are 
or  could  be  recipients  of  health  care  or  re- 
ferral services; 

"(2)  determine  the  current  health  status 
of  urban  Indians  residing  in  such  urban 
center; 

"(3)  determine  the  'current  health  care 
needs  of  urban  Indians  residing  in  such 
urban  center: 

"(4)  identify  all  public  and  private  health 
services  resources  within  such  urban  center 
which  are  or  may  be  available  to  urban  Indi- 
ans: 

"(5)  determine  the  use  of  public  and  pri- 
vate health  services  resources  by  the  urban 
Indians  residing  in  such  urban  center; 

"(6)  assist  such  health  services  resources 
in  providing  services  to  urban  Indians: 

"(7)  assist  urban  Indians  in  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  and  utilizing  such  health  serv- 
ices resources; 

"(8)  provide  basic  health  education,  in- 
cluding health  promotion  and  disease  pre- 
vention education,  to  urban  Indians: 

"(9)  establish  and  implement  manpower 
training  Ibrograms  to  accomplish  the  refer- 
ral and  eoucation  tasks  set  forth  in  clauses 
(6)  througn  (8)  of  this  subsection: 

"(10)  \dgni\ty  gaps  between  unmet  health 
needs  or  urbaji  Indians  and  the  resources 
available  to  meet  such  needs: 

"(111  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  Federal.  State,  local,  and  other  re- 
source agencies  on  methods  of  improving 
health  service  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  urban  Indians;  and 

"(12)  where  necessary,  provide,  or  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  provision  of.  health 
care  services  for  urban  Indians. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Service, 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the  criteria  for 
selecting  urban  Indian  organizations  to 
enter  Into  contracts  under  this  section.  Such 
criteria  shall,  among  other  factors,  include— 

"(1)  the  extent  of  unmet  health  care 
needs  of  urban  Indians  in  the  urban  center 
involved: 

"(2)  the  size  of  the  urban  Indian  popula- 
tion in  the  urban  center  involved: 

"(3)  the  accessibility  to.  and  utilization  of. 
health  care  services  (other  than  services 
provided  under  this  title)  by  urban  Indians 
in  the  urban  center  involved; 

"(4)  the  extent,  if  any.  to  which  the  activi- 
ties set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  would  dupli- 
cate— 

"(A)  any  previous  or  current  public  or  pri- 
vate health  services  project  in  an  urban 
center  that  was  or  is  funded  in  a  manner 
other  than  pursuant  to  this  title;  or 

"(B)  any  project  funded  under  this  title: 

"(5)  the  capability  of  an  urban  Indian  Or- 
ganization to  perform  the  activities  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  and  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(6)  the  satisfactory  performance  and  suc- 
cessful completion  by  an  urban  Indian  orga- 
nization of  other  contracts  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title: 

"(7)  the  appropriateness  and  likely  effec- 
tiveness of  conducting  the  activities  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  in  an  urban  center; 
and 

"(8)  the  extent  of  existing  or  likely  future 
participation  tn  the  activities  set  forth  in 


subsection  (a)  by  appropriate  health  and 
health-related  Federal.  State,  local,  and 
other  agencies. 

"CONTRACTS  FOR  THE  DETERMINATION  OF 
UNMET  HEALTH  CARE  NEEDS 

"Sec.  504.  (a)  Under  authority  of  the  Act 
of  November  2.  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13).  popular- 
ly known  as  the  Snyder  Act.  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Service,  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  urban  Indian  organizations  situ- 
ated in  urban  centers  for  which  contracts 
have  not  been  entered  into  under  section 
503.  The  purpose  of  a  contract  under  this 
.section  shall  be  the  determination  of  the 
matters  described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  in 
order  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  assessing  the 
health  status  and  health  care  needs  of 
urban  Indians  in  the  urban  center  involved 
and  determining  whether  the  Secretary 
should  enter  into  a  contract  under  section 
503  with  the  urban  Indian  organization  with 
which  the  Secretary  has  entered  into  a  con- 
tract under  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  contract  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  include  re- 
quirements that— 

"(1)  the  urban  Indian  organization  suc- 
cessfully undertake  to— 

"(A)  document  the  health  care  status  and 
unmet  health  care  needs  of  urban  Indians 
in  the  urban  center  involved:  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  urban  Indians  in  the 
urban  center  involved,  determine  the  mat- 
ters described  in  clauses  (2),  (3).  (4).  and  (8) 
of  section  S03(b):  and 

"(2)  the  urban  Indian  organization  com- 
plete performance  of  the  contract  within 
one  year  after  the  date  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary and  such  organization  enter  into  such 
contract. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  not  renew  any 
contract  entered  into  under  this  section. 
"evaluations;  ckjntract  renewals 

"Sec  505.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Service,  shall  develop  procedures  to  evalu- 
ate compliance  with,  and  performance  of, 
contracts  entered  into  by  urban  Indian  orga- 
nizations under  this  title.  Such  procedures 
shall  include  provisions  for  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  Service, 
shall  conduct  an  annual  onsite  evaluation  of 
each  urban  Indian  organization  which  has 
entered  into  a  contract  under  section  503 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  compliance 
of  such  organization  with,  and  evaluating 
the  performance  of  such  organization 
under,  such  contract. 

"(c)  If.  as  a  result  of  the  evaluations  con- 
ducted under  this  section,  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  an  urban  Indian  organization 
has  not  complied  with  or  satisfactorily  per- 
formed a  contract  under  section  503.  the 
Secretary  shall,  prior  to  renewing  such  con- 
tract, attempt  to  resolve  with  such  organiza- 
tion the  areas  of  noncompliance  or  unsatis- 
factory performance  and  modify  such  con- 
tract to  prevent  future  occurrences  of  such 
noncompliance  or  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
noncompliance  or  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance cannot  be  resolved  and  prevented  in 
the  future,  the  Secretary  shall  not  renew 
such  contract  with  such  organization  and  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  under 
section  503  with  another  urban  Indian  orga- 
nization which  is  situated  in  the  same  urban 
center  as  the  urban  Indian  organization 
whose  contract  is  not  renewed  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  In  determining- "Whether  to  renew  a 
contract  with  an  urbai)  Indian  organization 
under  section  503.  or  whether  to  enter  into 


a  contract  with  an  urban  Indian  organiza- 
tion under  section  503  which  has  completed 
performance  of  a  contract  under  section 
604,  the  Secretary  shall  review  the  records 
of  the  urban  Indian  organization,  the  re- 
ports submitted  under  section  507.  and.  in 
the  case  of  a  renewal  of  a  contract  under 
section  503.  shall  consider  the  results  of  the 
on-site  evaluations  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 

"OTHER  CONTRACT  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  506.  (a)  Contracts  with  urban  Indian 
organizations  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  be  in  accordance  with  all  Federal 
contracting  laws  and  regulations  except 
that,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  such 
contracts  may  be  negotiated  without  adver- 
tising and  need  not  conform  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935. 

"(b)  Payments  under  any  contracts  pursu- 
ant to  this  ytle  may  be  made  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  and  in  such  in- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  may.  at  the 
request  or  consent  of  an  urban  Indian  orga- 
nization, revise  or  amend  any  contract  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  with  such  orga- 
nization under  this  title  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  except 
that  whenever  an  urban  Indian  organization 
requests  retrocession  of  the  Secretary  for 
^WT5«teontract  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
title,  such  retrocession  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  request  by  the  or- 
ganization or  at  such  later  date  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
organization. 

"(d)  In  connection  with  any  contract  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary may  permit  an  urban  Indian  organiza- 
tion to  utilize,  in  carrying  out  such  contract, 
existing  facilities  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  within  the  Secretary's  jurisdic- 
tion under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  for  the  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  facilities. 

"(e)  Contracts  with  urban  Indi^  organi- 
zations and  regulation»»dPt|^ecL^rsuant  to 
this  title  shall  include  provisions  to  assure 
the  fair  and  unifonn  provision  to  urban  In- 
dians of  services  and  assistance  under  such 
contracts  by  such  organizations. 

"REPORTS  AND  REIJQRDS 

"Sec  507.  (a)  For  each  fisc^  year  during 
which  an  urban  Indian  organi^tion  receives 
or  expends  funds  pursuant  to  a  contract  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  this  title,  such  orga- 
nization shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
quarterly  report  including— 

"( 1 )  in  the  case  of  a  contract  under  section 
503,  information  gathered  pursuant  to 
clauses  (10)  and  (11)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section; 

"(2)  information  on  activities  conducted 
by  .the  organization  pursuant  to  the  con- 
tract; 

"(3)  an  accounting  of  the  amounts  and 
purposes  for  which  Federal  funds  were  ex- 
pended: and 

•'(4)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  request. 

"(b)  The  reports  and  records  of  the  urban 
Indian  organization  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tract under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  allow  as  a  cost  of 
any  contract  entered  into  under  section  503 


the  cost  of  an  annual  private  audit  conduct- 
ed by  a  certified  public  accountant. 

"LIMITATION  ON  CONTRACT  AUTHORITY 

•'Sec  508.  The  authority  of  the  SecreUry 
to  enter  into  contracts  under  this  title  shall 
be  to  the  extent,  and  in  an  amount,  provid- 
ed for  in  appropriation  Acts.". 

URBAN  INDIAN  ORGANIZATION 

Sec  502.  Subsection  (h)  of  section  4  (25 
U.S.C.  1603(h))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"urban  or  off-reservation"  after  ••governed 
by  an". 

TITLE  VI-ORGANIZA-nONAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 

management  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

Sec  601.  (a)  Title  VI  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
•TITLE  VI-INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

"BIANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM;  ACCESS 
TO  PATIENT'S  RECORDS 

'Sec  601.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  automated  management  information 
system  for  the  Service. 

•'(2)  The  information  system  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  financial  management  system. 

••(B)  a  patient  care  information  system  for 
each  area  served  by  the  Service, 

••(C>  a  privacy  component  that  protects 
the  privacy  of  patient  information  held  by, 
or  on  behalf  of.  the  Service,  and 

"(D)  a  services-based  cost  accounting  com- 
ponent that  provides  estimates  of  the  costs 
associated  with  the  provision  of  specific 
medical  treatments  or  services  in  each  area 
office  of  the  Service. 

"(3)  By  no  later  than  September  30.  1987. 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress setting  forth— 

"(A)  the  activities  which  have  been  under- 
taken to  establish  an  automated  manage- 
ment information  system. 

'•(B)  the  activities,  jf  any.  which  remain  to 
be  undertaken  to  complete  the  implementa- 
tion of  an  automated  management  informa- 
tion system,  and 

"(C)  the  amount  of  funds  which  will  be 
needed  to  complete  the  implementation  of  a 
management  information  system  in  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  each  patient  shall  have  reasonable 
access  to  the  medical  or  health  records  of 
such  patient  which  are  held  by.  or  on  behalf 
of.  the  Service.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VII-MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Sec  701.  (a)  Section  706  (25  U.S.C.  1676)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••HEALTH  EDUCATION 

••Sec  706.  (a)(1)  By  no  later  than  the  date 
that  is  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1986,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  to  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  I>epartment  of  the  Interi- 
or and  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  in  health  promotion,  dis- 
ease prevention,  and  health  education 
among  Indian  youth. 

"(2)  The  agreement  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall— 

••(A)  establish  minimum  health  outcome 
objectives  for  schools  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  schools  oper- 


ated under  contract  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs, 

'•(B)  provide  for  special  emphasis  on  the 
identification  and  coordination  of  available 
resources  and  programs  to  combat  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  among  Indian  youth 
through  education,  counseling,  and  referral 
services, 

••(C)  provide  authority  for  personnel  of 
the  Service  to  conduct  training  seminars  on 
health  promotion,  disease  prevention,  and 
health  education  for  teachers  in  such 
schools, 

••(D)  recognize  the  role  of  tribally  con- 
trolled community  colleges,  departments  of 
health  education  at  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  schools  of  the  health  professions 
in  providing  training  on  health  promotion, 
disease  prevention,  and  health  education  to 
teachers  in  such  schools,  and 

■•(E)  provide  for  inclusion  of  tribal  repre- 
sentatives in  such  training. 

"(3)  A  memorandum  of  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  by  no  later 
than  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  such  agreement  is  entered  into  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

••(b)(1)  The  health  outcome  objectives 
that  are  required  to  be  established  under 
the  agreement  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  shall  serve  as  guidelines  for  the 
development  of  health  education  programs 
in  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  in  schools  operated  under  con-  . 
tract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Such  health  outcome  objectives  and  guide- 
lines shall  prescribe  the  minimum  objectives 
that  such-programs  must  achieve. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  es- 
tablish critical  job  elements  for  personnel 
employed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  condition  the  continued  employment 
of  such  personnel  on  achievement  of  specif- 
ic objectives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
health  education  programs  designed  to 
meet,  at  a  minimum,  the  health  outcome 
objectives  established  under  the  agreement 
entered  into  under  subsection  (aKl)  are  in- 
corporated into  the  curricula  of  schools  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
schools  operated  under  contract  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

••(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  encourage  the  involvement  of 
parents  of  Indian  youth,  and  other  interest- 
ed members  of  Indian  tribes,  in  training  , 
seminars  on  health  promotion,  disease  pre- 
vention, and  health  education  that  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  pursuant  to  the  agreement 
entered  into  under  subsection  (a)(1)  by  pro- 
viding timely  notice  of  such  seminars  to 
schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  to  schools  operated  under  con- 
tract with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

••(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  elect  to  include  in  contracts 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices enters  into  with  urban  Indian  health 
care  programs  a  requirement  that  such  pro- 
grams provide  health  promotion,  disease 
prevention,  and  health  education  to  the 
Indian  communities  served  by  auch  pro- 
grams. ^ 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  may  elect  to  include  in  contracts 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices enters  into  with  any  tribal  organization 
under  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termination and  Education  Assistance  Act  a 
requirement   that   the   tribal   organization 
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provide  health  promotion,  disease  preven- 
tion, and  health  education  to  the  communi- 
ties served  by  the  tribal  organization.". 

(b)  Section  4  (25  U.S.C.  1603).  as  amended 
by  section  203(b)  of  this  Act.  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(m)  'Health  education'  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to— 

"(1)  personal  health. 

"(2)  mental  and  emotional  health. 

"(3)  consumer  health. 

"(4)  environmental  health, 

"(5)  community  health. 

"(6)  dental  health,  and 

"(7)  education  in— 

"(A)  the  cessation  of  smolcing. 

"(B)  the  hazards  of  smolcing. 

"(C)  the  hazards  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse. 

"(D)  nutrition. 

"(E)  safety  and  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents, 

"(F)  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease, 
and 

"(G)  family  life  matters.". 

ARIZONA  AS  A  CONTItACT  HEALTH  SERVICE 
DELIVERY  AREA 

Sec.  702.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  708 
(25  U.S.C.  1678  (a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1984"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1989".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Indians  in  such  State  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""members  of 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribes  of  Arizo- 
na". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  708  (25  U.S.C. 
1678(c) >  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

Sec.  703.  Section  709  (25  U.S.C.  1679)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EUGIBILITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

"Sec.  709.  (a)  The  following  California  In- 
dians shall  be  eligible  for  health  services 
provided  by  the  Service: 

"'(1)  Any^ember  of  a  federally  recognized 
Indian  tribe. 

"'(2)  Any  descendant  of  an  Indian  who  was 
residing  in  California  on  June  1.  1852,  but 
only  if  such  descendant— 

"(A)  is  living  in  California, 

"(B)  is  a  member  of  the  Indian  communi- 
ty served  by  a  local  program  of  the  Service, 
and 

"(C>  is  regarded  as  an  Indian  by  the  com- 
munity in  which  such  descendant  lives. 

"(3)  Any  Indian  who  holds  trust  interests 
in  public  domain,  national  forest,  or  Indian 
reservation  allotments  in  California. 

"(4)  Any  Indian  in  California  who  is  listed 
on  the  plans  for  distribution  of  the  assets  of 
California  rancherias  and  reservations 
under  the  Act  of  August  18.  1958  (72  Stat. 
619).  and  any  descendant  of  such  an  Indian. 

""(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued as  expanding  the  eligibility  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians  for  health  services  provided 
by  the  Service  beyond  the  scope  of  eligibil- 
ity for  such  health  services  that  applied  on 
May  1,  1986. 

"(c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  after  September  30.  1988.". 

CALIFORNIA  AS  A  CONTRACT  HEALTH  SERVICE 
DEUVERY  AREA 

Sec.  704.  Section  710  (25  UJS.C.  1680)  is 
antended  to  read  as  follows: 


"CALIFORNIA  AS  A  CONTRACT  HEALTH  SERVICE 
DELIVERY  AREA 

"Sec.  710.  The  State  of  California,  exclud- 
ing the  counties  of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa. 
Los  Angeles.  Marin.  Orange.  Sacramento. 
San  FYancisco.  San  Mateo.  Santa  Clara. 
Kern.  Merced.  Monterey.  Napa.  San  Benito. 
San  Joaquin.  San  Luis  Obispo.  Santa  Cruz, 
Solano.  Stanislaus,  and  Ventura  shall  be 
designated  as  a  contract  health  service  de- 
livery area  by  the  Service  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  contract  health  services  to  Indi- 
ans in  such  State.". 

CONTRACT  HEALTH  PACILITIl 

Sec.  705.  Title  VII  is  amenjtoa  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  paTtoviing  new  sec- 
tion: 

"CONTRACrr  HEiyTTH  FACILITIES 

"Sec.  711.  The  Service  shall  provide  funds 
for  health  care  programs  and  facilities  oper- 
ated by  tribes  and  tribal  organizations 
under  contracts  with  the  Service  entered 
into  under  the  Indian  SelM^termination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act— 

""(1)  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
clinics  owned  or  leased  by  such  tribes  or 
tribal  organizations. 

""(2)  for  employee  training. 

""(3)  for  cost-of-living  increases  fof  em- 
ployees, and 

"(4)  for  any  other  expenses  relating  to  the 
provision  of  health  services, 

on  the  same  basis  as  such  funds  are  provid- 
ed to  programs  and  facilities  operated  di- 
rectly by  the  Service."". 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 

Sec.  706.  Title  VII.  as  amended  by  section 
705  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 

"Sec.  712.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  may  remove  a  member  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  from  a 
health  facility  operated  by  a  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  under  a  contract  with  the  Serv- 
ice entered  into  under  the  Indian  Self-De- 
termlnation  and  Education  Assistance  Act 
only  if  the  Secretary  has  provided  written 
notice  of  such  removal  or  withdrawal  to 
such  trilie  or  tribal  organization  at  least  60 
days  before  the  date  on  which  such  contract 
is  entered  into  or  renewed.". 

HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  INELIGIBLE  PERSONS 

Sec.  707.  (a)  Title  VII.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 706  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  hew 
section: 

"HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  INELIGIBLE  PERSONS 

"Sec.  713.  (aKl)  Any  individual  who— 

'"(A)  has  not  attained  19  years  of  age. 

"'(B)  is  the  natural  or  adopted  child,  step- 
child, foster-child,  legal  ward,  or  orphan  of 
an  eligible  Indian,  and 

"(C)  is  not  otherwise  eligible  for  the 
health  services  provided  by  the  Service, 
shall  be  eligible  for  all  health  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Service  on  the  same  basis  and 
subject  to  the  same  rules  that  apply  to  eligi- 
ble Indians  until  such  individual  attains  19 
years  of  age.  The  existing  and  potential 
health  needs  of  all  such  individuals  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Service  in 
determining  the  need'for.  or  the  allocation 
of.  the  health  resources  of  the  Service.  If 
such  an  individual  has  been  determined  to 
be  legally  incompetent  prior  to  attaining  19 
years  of  age.  such  individual  shall  remain  el- 
igible for  such  services  until  one  year  after 
the  date  such  disability  has  been  removed. 


"(2)  Any  spouse  of  an  eligible  Indian  who 
is  not  an  Indian,  or  who  is  of  Indian  descent 
but  not  otherwise  eligible  for  the  health 
services  provided  by  the  Service,  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  such  health  services  if  all  of  such 
spouses  are  made  eligible,  as  a  class,  by  an 
appropriate  resolution  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  the.>«ligibre 
Indian.  The  health  needs  of  persons  made 
eligible  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Service  in 
determining  the  need  for,  or  allocation  of. 
7  its  health  resources. 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  SecreUry  is  authorized  to 
provide  health  services  under  this  subsec- 
\tion  through  health  facilities  operated  di- 

etly  by  the  Service  to  individuals  who 
reside  within  the  service  area  of  a  service 
unit  and  who  are  not  eligible  for  such 
health  services  under  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section  or  under  any  other  provision 
of  law  if— 

""(i)  the  Indian  tribe  (or.  in  the  case  of  a 
multi-tribal  service  area,  all  the  Indian 
tribes)  served  by  such  service  unit  requests 
such  provision  of  health  services  to  such  in- 
dividuals, and 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  and  the  Indian  tribe  or 
tribes  have  jointly  determined  that— 

"■(I)  the  provision  of  such  health  services 
will  not  result  in  a  denial  or  diminution  of 
health  services  to  eligible  Indians,  and 

""(II)  there  is  no  reasonable  alternative 
health  facility  or  services,  within  or  without 
the  service  area  of  such  service  unit,  avail- 
able to  meet  the  health  needs  of  such  indi- 
viduals. 

"'(B)  In  the  case  of  health  facilities  operat- 
ed under  a  contract  entered  into  under  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act.  the  governing  body  of  the 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization  providing 
health  services  under  such  contract  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  whether  health  serv- 
ices should  be  provided  under  such  contract 
to  individuals  who  are  not  eligible  for  such 
health  services  under  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section  or  under  any  other  provision 
of  law.  In  making  such  determinations,  the 
governing  body  of  the  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  shall  take  into  account  the 
considerations  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)(ii). 

■"(2)(A)  Persons  receiving  health  services 
provided  by  the  Service  by  reason  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  liable  for  payment  of 
such  health  services  under  a  fee  schedule 
prescribed '  by  the  Secretary  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary,  results  in  reim- 
bursement in  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
actual  cost  of  providing  the  health  services. 
Notwithstanding  section  1880(c)  or  1911(d) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  fees  collected  under  this  sub- 
section, including  medicare  or  medicaid  re- 
imbursements under  titles  XVIII  and  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  shall  be  credited 
to  the  account  of  the  facility  providing  the 
service  and  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  pro- 
vision of  health  services  within  that  facility. 

"(B)  Health  services  may  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary  through  the  Servicp  under 
this  subsection  to  an  indigent  oereon  who 
would  not  be  eligible  for  sucjriiealth  serv- 
ices but  for  the  provisions  qt  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
only  if  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
with  a  State  or  local  government  under 
which  the  State  or  local  government  agrees 
to  reimburse  the  Service  for  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Service  in  providing  such 
health  services  to  such  indigent  person. 

"(3)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  service  area  which 
serves  only  one  Indian  tribe,  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  provide  health  services 


under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  terminate  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  governing  body  of 
the  Indian  tribe  revokes  its  concurrence  to 
the  provision  of  such  health  services. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  multi-tribal  service 
area,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide health  services  under  paragraph  (1)(A) 
shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
succeeding  the  fiscal  year  in  which'  at  least 
51  percent  of  the  nurtlber  of  Indian  tribes  in 
the  service  area  revoke  their  concurrence  to 
the  provision  of  such  health  services. 

"(c)  The  Service  may  provide  health  serv- 
ices under  this  subsection  to  individuals  who 
are  not  eligible  for  health  services  provided 
by  the  Service  under  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section  or  under  any  other  provision 
of  law  in  order  to— 

"(1)  achieve  stability  in  a  medical  emer- 
gency, 

"(2)  prevent  the  spread  of  a  communicable 
disease  or  otherwise  deal  with  a  public 
health  hazard, 

'(3)  provide  care  to  non-Indian  women 
pregnant  with  an  eligible  Indian's  child  for 
the  duration  of  the  pregnancy  through  post 
partum.  or 

"(4)  provide  care  to  immediate  family 
members  of  an  eligible  person  if  such  care  is 
directly  related  to  the  treatment  of  the  eli- 
gible person. 

"(d)  Hospital  privileges  in  health  facilities 
operated  and  maintained  by  the  Service  or 
operated  under  a  contract  entered  into 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  may  be  extended 
to  non-Service  health  care  practitioners  who 
provide  services  to  persons  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b).  Such  non-Service  health 
care  practitioners  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
purposes  of  section  1346(b)  and  chapter  171 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
Federal  tort  claims)  even  if  such  practition- 
ers provide  services  to  eligible  persons  as  a 
part  of  the  conditions  under  which  such 
hospital  privileges  are  extended. 

"■(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'eligible  Indian'  means  any  Indian  who  is  el- 
igible for  health  services  provided  by  the 
Service  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section.". 

INFANT  AND  MATERNAL  MORTALITY;  FETAL 
ALCOHOL  SYNDROME 

Sec  708.  Title  VII,  as  amended  by  section 
707  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"INFANT  AND  MATERNAL  MORTALITY;  FETAL 
ALCOHOL  SYNDROME 

"Sec.  714.  (a)  By  no  later  than  January  1. 
1988.  the  Secretary  shall  develop  and  begin 
implementation  of  a  plan  to  achieve  the  fol- 
lowing objectives  by  January  1,  1992: 

'"(1)  reduction  of  the  rate  of  Indian  infant 
mortality  in  each  area  office  of  the  Service 
to  the  lower  of— 

"(A)  twelve  deaths  per  one  thousand  live 
births,  or 

"(B)  the  rate  of  infant  mortality  applica- 
ble to  the  United  States  population  as  a 
whole; 

"(2)  reduction  of  the  rate  of  maternal 
mortality  in  each  area  office  of  the  Service 
to  the  lower  of — 

"(A)  five  deaths  per  one  hundred  thou- 
sand live  births,  or 

"(B)  the  rate  of  maternal  mortality  appli- 
,  cable  to  the  United  States  population  as  a 
whole;  and 

"(3)  reduction  of  the  rate  of  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  and  fetal  alcohol  effect  associated 


with  maternal  consumption  of  alcohol  to 
the  lower  of— 
"(A)  one  per  one  thousand  live  births,  or 
"(B)  the  rate  of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome 
and  such  fetal  alcohol  effect  applicable  to 
the  United  States  population  as  a  whole. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  include  with  the 
budget  submitted  under  section  1105  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  for  each  fiscal  year 
a  separate  statement  which  specifies  the 
total  amount  obligated  or  expended  in  the 
most  recently  completed  fiscal  year  to 
achieve  each  of  the  objectives  described  in 
subsection  (a).". 

CONTRACT  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  THE  TRENTON 
SERVICE  AREA 

Sec.  709.  Title  VII.  as  amended  by  section 
708  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

""CONTRACT  HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  THE  TRENTON 
SERVICE  AREA 

""Sec.  715.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Service,  is  directed  to  provide 
contrsict  health  services  to  members  of  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
that  reside  in  the  Trenton  Service  Area  of 
Divide,  McKenzie.  and  Williams  counties  in 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Richland,  Roosevelt,  and 
Sheridan  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

""(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued as  expanding  the  eligibility  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  for  health  services  provided 
by  the  Service  beyond  the  scope  of  eligibil- 
ity for  such  health  services  that  applied  on 
May  1.  1986.". 

USE  or  NEW  resource  ALLOCATION  METHODS 

Sec  710.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  method  of  allocating 
funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  fiscal  year  1985— 

(1)  among  area  offices  or  service  units  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  or 

(2)  among,  or  under,  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Indian  tribes  or  tribal  organiza- 
tions under  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act.  may  differ 
from  the  method  used  in  allocating  such 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  only 
if  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b)  are  sat- 
isfied with  respect  to  such  differing  method. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
are  satisfied  with  respect  to  a  method  of  al- 
locating funds  only  if  the  SecreUry  of 
Health  and  Human  Services— 

(1)  prescribes  regulations  setting  forth 
such  method. 

(2)  publishes  the  preliminary  form  of  such 
regulations  in  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
180  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  such 
method  is  to  be  applied. 

(3)  consults  with  Indian  tribes  and  tribal 
organizations  on  the  implementation  of 
such  method  before  the  final  form  of  such 
regulations  is  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

(4)  submits  to  the  Congress,  before  the 
final  form  of  such  regulations  is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  a  report  which— 

(A)  fully  describes- 

(i)  what  the  final  form  of  such  regulations 
will  be.  and 

(ii)  the  effects  of  the  implementation  of 
such  method. 

(B)  states  the  schedule  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  such  method. 

(C)  sets  forth  the  comments  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices  concerning   the   preliminary    form   of 


^ch  regulations  and  the  responses  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
such  comments. 

(D)  describes  the  consultations  undertak- 
en to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3),  and 

(E)  states  whether  all  the  data  required  to 
implement  such  method  is  available  and,  if 
not,  the  time  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  obtain  such 
required  data,  and  *    ^ 

(5)  publishes  the  final  form  of  suet)  regu- 
lations in  the  Federal  Register  at  leitst  90 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  such  method  is 
to  be  applied. 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec.  711.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  any 
amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  or  amendment  to 
any  person  or  circumstances  is  held  to  be  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  Act,  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  and  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  to  which  it  is  held 
invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  S.  277,  a 
bill  to  reauthorize  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  of  1976.  In  the 
last  Congress,  the  President  vetoed  a 
similar  bill  on  the  basis  of  provisions 
that  are  not  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment. Over  the  past  6  months,  the 
committee  has  consulted  closely  with 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  address  a  number  of  other  ^ 
concerns  of  the  administration.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  addresses  most 
of  the  Department's  concerns  without 
diminishment  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
legislation.  This  bill,  with  the  amend- 
ment I  am  submitting  today,  repre- 
sents a  comprehensive  response  to  the  \ 
serious  health  problems  that  this  Na- 
tion's first  Americans  continue  to 
suffer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bUl. 
with  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  be -brought  up  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.* 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  Senator 
Andrews,  for  accepting  my  amend- 
ment to  clarify  language  in  section  V 
of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improve- 
ment Act  dealing  with  health  services 
for  urban  Indians. 

The  term  "urban  Indian  health"  can 
be  somewhat  misleading.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  this  program  is  based 
in  areas  other  than  large  metropolitan 
cities  and  it  has  played  a  major  part  in 
improving  the  health  status  of  native 
Americans  in  South  Dakota.  I  should 
also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
iterate my  strong  support  for  the 
Urban  Indian  Health  Program.* 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
the  Indian  Health  Service  has  been  in 
the  process  of  limplementing  a  new 
method  of  distributing  its   funds  to 
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Indian  health  care  providers.  This  new 
funding  process  known  as  the  resource 
allocation  methodology  [RAM]  is  an 
attempt  by  the  Indian  Health  Service 
to  distribute  funds  on  a  more  equita- 
ble basis. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  the 
Indian  Health  Service's  general  at- 
tempt to  more  equitably  distribute 
funds  I  have  concerns  about  several 
aspects  of  the  process.  RAM  would 
make  a  number  of  radical  changes  in 
current  IHS  policy,  all  of  which  need 
to  be  studied  carefully  prior  to  imple- 
mentation. For  example,  IHS  proposes 
to  offset  90  percent  of  Medicaid  and 
Medicare  collections  against  funding 
allocations  for  service  units  and  areas, 
even  where  the  costs  of  collection 
greatly  exceed  10  percent.  Another  ex- 
ample is  the  proposal  to  distribute  as 
much  as  30  percent  of  IHS  funds  ac- 
cording to  a  health  status  indicator 
that  is  often  criticized  as  severely 
flawed. 

In  an  attempt  to  better  Inform  tribes 
and  tribal  organizations  about  RAM 
and  to  seek  tribal  input,  the  Indian 
Health  Service  recently  conducted  a  4- 
day  workshop  on  how  RAM  would  be 
implemented.  However,  at  that  work- 
shop the  Indian  Health  Service  un- 
veiled a  version  of  RAM  that  was  radi- 
cally different  from  the  one  described 
in  previous  meetings.  To  illustrate  how 
radical  the  change  was  I  will  share 
some  comparisons  of  how  various  serv- 
ice imits  would  fare  under  the  April 
RAM  and  the  RAM  that  was  present- 
ed at  the  workshop.  Alaska,  along  with 
California  and  Oklahoma,  for  example 
would  experience  significant  changes 
in  funding  levels  under  the  April  RAM 
as  compared  to  the  July  RAM.  While 
the  IHS  is  attempting  to  seek  tribal 
input,  the  tribes  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  the  resource  allocation  of 
today  will  be  anything  like  the  meth- 
odology 4  months  from  now. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments. 
and  of  many  discussions  with  Alaska 
Native  groups.  I  have  become  firmly 
convinced  that  implementation  of 
RAM  must  be  postponed  until  the 
tribes  and  tribal  organizations  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  and  comment 
on  the  proposed  components  of  RAM 
which  must  be  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register.  Also,  Congress  must  have 
the'  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the 
methodology  and  to  evaluate  IHS'  ef- 
forts to  address  the  concerns  of  the 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people. 

At  my  urging,  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded section  710  which  would  accom- 
plish all  of  these  requirements.  It 
would  require  IHS  to  publish  regula- 
tions on  RAM.  allow  the  opportunity 
for  comment,  and  actively  consult 
with  tribes  and  tribal  organizations. 

Again.  I  emphasize  that  while  I  fully 
support  the  Indian  Health  Service's  ef- 
forts to  distribute  funds  on  an  equita- 
ble basis  I  believe  that  it  is  pretAature 
to  implement  RAM  without  adequate 


consultation  with  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  health  providers.* 


DAMATO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2277 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Lautemberg,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Grass- 
ley,  Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  and  Mr.  Kerry) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  S. 
2638.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  59.  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

sec.  SI2.  WEARINO  RELMiHH  S  APPAREL  NOT  PART 
OF  THeOFKIliAL  UNIPORM 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  45  to  title  10^ 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1 )  by  redesignating  section  774  as  section 
775:  and 

(2)  inserting  after  section  773  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"S  774.  Wearing  religious  apparel 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  may  wear  an 
item  of  religious  apparel  if— 

"(1)  the  wearing  of  the  item  of  apparel  is 
part  of  the  religious  observance  of  the  reli- 
gious faith  practiced  by  the  member:  and 

"(2)  the  item  of  apparel  is  neat,  conserva- 
tive, and  unobtrusive. 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  prohib- 
it a  member  from  wearing  an  item  of  reli- 
gious apparel  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  wearing  of  such  item  significantly 
interferes  with  the  performance  of  the 
memlier's  military  duties.". 

"(b)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendments.— The  table 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such  chap- 
ter is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  item  relating  to 
section  774  as  775:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  below  the  item  relating  to 
section  773  the  following  new  item: 

"774.  Wearing  religious  apparel.". 


servation  Act  of  1980  to  clarify  the 
treatment  of  submerged  lands  and 
ownership  by  the  Alaskan  Native  Cor- 
poration; S.  1330.  to  amend  section  504 
of  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  to  allow  expanded 
mineral  exploration  of  the  Admiralty 
Island  National  Monument  in  Alaska. 
S.  2065.  to  amend  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  to  proved 
Alaska  Natives  with  certain  options 
for  the  continued  ownership  of  lands 
and  corporate  shares  pursuant  to  the 
act  and  for  other  purposes;  and  S. 
2370ri:Q  allow  the  Francis  Scott  Key 
Foundauon.  Inc..  to  erect  a  memorial 
in  the  district  of  Columbia. 
""■'TH**  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
armounce  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
meet  on  Thursday.  August  7.  1986.  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  SR-332.  to  continue 
the  markup  of  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act. 

Please  contact  the  committee  staff 
at  224-2035  if  further  information  is 
needed. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS,  RESERVED 
WATER,  AND  RESOURCE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  Reserved 
Water  and  Resource  Conservation  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  August  4.  to  hold  a  hearing 
to  consider:  S.  485.  to  amend  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  JUSTICE 
REHNQUIST  TO  BE  CHIEF  JUS- 
TICE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  editorial  is  as 
balanced  and  sensible  a  reflection  on 
the  dilemma  which  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  face  as  any  I  have  read. 

The  cloud  should  be  cleared.  And 
this  administration  should  be  doing 
everything  it  can  to  get  rid  of  that 
cloud. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  one  place 
where  there  should  be  no  question  in 
the  public  mind  about  our  dedication 
to  truth  and  justice.^     ^-....y 

I  ask  that  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  3,  19861 
The  Past  in  Mr.  Rehnquist's  Fitture 

An  embarrassing  thing  has  happened  to 
William  Rehnquist  on  his  way  to  confirma- 
tion as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
His  testimony  has  been  contradicted,  and 
his  credibility  severely  undermined,  by  a 
highly  effective  witness  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Ordinarily,  even  a  distinguished  lawyer's 
word  would  be  no  contest  against  that  of  a 
sitting  Supreme  Court  justice.  Ordinarily, 
too,  a  minor  confrontation  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  would  have  little  bearing 
on  a  nominee's  present  qualifications.  But 
the  clash  is  such  that  senators  can  no  longer 
address  the  nomination  without  resolving  a 
long- festering  question  about  Mr.  Rehn- 
quist's behavior  with  voters  in  Phoenix  in 
November  1962— and  his  present  representa- 
tion of  it. 

Accused  of  harassing  black  and  Hispanic 
voters  when  he  was  a  young  Republican 
campaigner.  Justice  Rehnquist  has  repeat- 
edly denied  even  legally  challenging  any 
prospective  voter.  But  James  Brosnahan,  a 
former  Federal  prosecutor,  now  testifies 
that  he  saw  Mr.  Rehnquist  acting  as  a  chal- 
lenger among  highly  agitated  voters  at  a 
Phoenix  polling  station  in  1962.  So  have 
some  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Brosnahan,  an  experienced  trial 
lawyer,  was  the  most  effective  witness,  for 
what  he  didn't  say  as  well  as  what  he  did. 
He  emphasized  that  he  did  not  personally 


see  Mr.  Rehnquist  challenge  a  voter.  He 
said  he  and  an  F.B.I,  agent  were  summoned 
to  a  largely  Democratic  district  by  citizens 
complaining  that  Mr.  Rehnquist  was  annoy- 
ingly  challenging  their  right  to  vote.  Mr. 
Brosnahan  said  Mr.  Rehnquist  defended  his 
conduct,  but  never  denied  that  he  had  chal- 
lenged voters. 

This  is  no  ordinary  conflict  of  testimony. 
Democratic  opponents  of  Mr.  Rehnquist's 
appointment  as  Chief  Justice  consider  the 
Phoenix  episode  part  of  a  pattern  of  undi- 
minished hostility  toward  minority  rights, 
as  subsequently  recorded  in  the  Justice's 
rulings.  And  they  also  question  his  veracity 
on  other  issues.  Mr.  Rehnquist  was  con- 
fronted with  a  1952  memorandum  that  he 
drafted  to  defend  the  "separate  but  equal" 
doctrine  in  race  relations.  He  has  clung  to 
the  discredited  claim  that  he  was  not  ex- 
pressing his  views  but  those  of  his  boss,  the 
late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  Jackson. 

All  this  would  appear  as  only  momentary 
and  partisan  commotion  if  Justice  Rehn- 
quist's own  testimony  to  the  committee  had 
made  him  appear  a  distinguished  candidate 
for  America's  leading  judge.  He  might  have 
disarmed  the  skeptics  with  masterful  read- 
ings of  the  Constitution,  as  did  Sandra  Day 
O'Cormor  five  years  ago.  But  when  asked 
his  number  one  goal  for  the  judiciary,  he  re- 
hashed the  languishing  proposal  of  retiring 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  for  a  new 
court,  a  junior  Supreme  Court  to  settle 
questions  not  important  enough  for  the  Jus- 
tices themselves. 

Asked  to  demonstrate  some  new  sensitivi- 
ty to  civil  rights,  he  gave  only  cramped  in- 
terpretations of  his  backward-looking  deci- 
sions in  that  field.  Asked  about  his  previous 
sworn  testimony  about  challenging  Voters, 
he  was  evasively  technical. 

President  Reagan  has  not  helped  his  can- 
didate by  invoking  executive  privilege  to 
deny  the  committee  the  memorandums  on 
civil  liberties  that  Mr.  Rehnquist  wrote  as 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  the  Nixon 
Administration.  Justice  Rehnquist  did  not 
object  to  their  disclosure,  but  someone  must 
fear  it. 

Justice  Rehnquist's  confirmation  as  Chief 
is  no  longer  so  certain  that  arguments 
against  him  can  be  braz^nh(^  evaded.  The 
doubts  now  raised  should  be  embarrassing 
to  Americans.  Both  the  nominee  and  the 
Senate  should  want  these  factual  disputes 
cleanly  resolved.  A  Chief  Justice  can  be  less 
than  inspiring  or  less  than  an  ardent  civil 
libertarian,  but  he  cannot  be  less  than  a 
champion  of  truth.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RACHEL  SNYDER 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  courageous 
young  woman  from  Lake  Orion.  MI. 
Rachel  Snyder  took  her  own  life  when 
she  jumped  in  front  of  a  van  with 
three  children  inside  to  prevent  it 
from  rolling  into  the  lake. 

Rachel  Snyder  was  an  inspiration  to 
her  community  as  she  often  looked 
after  the  children  of  friends  as  «)ell  as 
delivering  medicine-^  the  sick  or 
shopping  at  gara^  sal«sto  buy  used 
clothes  for  the  needy.  - — ^ 

To  Ms.  Snyder%  family.  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  warmest  sympathy  and 
condolences.  In  addition,  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  following  article  about 
Rachel  Snyder  which  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  News  on  July  25,  1986. 


The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News.  July  25,  1986] 

Hard-Luck  Lake  Orion  Family  Grieves  for 
Heroic  Baby -Sitter 

(By  Robert  E.  Roach) 

Rachel  Snyder  loved  children,  but  none 
more  than  the  three  children  of  a  hard-luck 
Lake  Orion  couple  she  befriended  two  years 
ago. 

"She  simply  loved  our  kids  as  if  they  were 
her  own."  25-year-old  Robert  Clemens  said 
Thursday  in  the  driveway  where  Miss 
Snyder,  19.  died  beneath  her  fathers  van. 
She  had  run  into  the  vehicle's  path  to  stop 
it  after  it  started  to  roll  downhill  toward  the 
lake  with  Clemens'  children— ages  4  months 
to  2W  years— inside. 

"She  became  the  sister  I  never  had,"  said 
Clemens'  wife,  Cindy.  "She  would  often  stop 
by  and  watch  the  kids,  just  to  let  us  get  out 
of  the  house. 

"We  would  go  to  Meijer's  grocery  shop- 
ping and  she'd  take  care  of  the  kids,  putting 
then  on  the  (mechanical)  horse.  She'd  take 
me  to  the  doctor  or  run  us  to  the  grocery 
store.  She  took  us  anyplace  we  needed. 

"She  would  go  out  of  her  way  to  make  us 
happy.  And  just  last  week  we  talked  of  her 
becoming  a  godparent  to  the  children.  She 
wanted  to  let  us  know  she  would  take  care 
of  them  if  something  ever  happened  to  us." 

The  accident  occurred  about  10:15  a.m. 
Wednesday,  an  hour  after  Miss  Snyder 
drove  Clemens  to  St.  Joseph  Mercy  Hospital 
in  Pontiac  to  visit  his  wife.  After  a  weekend 
of  dizziness  and  nausea,  Mrs.  Clemens  was 
hospitalized  Tuesday  for  testing  and  treat- 
ment for  possible  spinal  meningitis. 

Clemens,  who  works  part-time  as  a  tree 
trimmer,  doesn't  drive  because  of  an  eye  dis- 
ability. His  wife  met  Miss  Snyder  in  night 
school  two  years  ago. 

Miss  Snyder  would  visit  the  Clemens' 
modest  home  in  Rustic  Cabins,  an  aging 
lakefront  resort  on  South  Broadway  in  the 
Lake  Orion  business  district. 

"Rachel  just  took  over  the  whole  family 
like  it  was  her  own,"  said  Shirley  Jenkins, 
the  Clemens'  landlady. 

Religion  played  a  major  role  in  Miss  Sny- 
der's life,  according  to  family  and  friends. 
When  Lake  Orion  teachers  went  on  strike  at 
the  beginning  of  her  junior  year  in  high 
school,  she  enrolled  in  the  Indianwood 
Christian  Academy  in  Oxford,  where  she 
improved  academically  and  developed  a 
close  relationship  with  Christ,  said  her 
father,  David  Snyder. 

"Through  all  of  this,  there  is  absolutely 
no  question  where  she  is  right  now,"  he 
said.  "We  know  she  is  with  the  Lord." 

Cheryl  Cooper,  former  youth  director  at 
New  Hope  Bible  Church  in  Clarkston,  said 
Miss  Snyder  cared  about  people,  especially 
children. 

"She  was  our  assistant  and  whenever  we 
had  something  for  the  little  kids,  Rachel 
was  always  there— making  calls,  organizing 
and  seeing  that  everyone  knew  what  money 
or  food  to  bring."  she  said. 

The  van  was  owned  by  Miss  Snyder's 
father.  The  woman  had  parked  it  about  75 
feet  from  the  lake  and  police  estimate  it 
traveled  no  more  than  15  feet  before  stop- 
ping. 

'It  probably  would  have  hit  a  couple  of 
trees  and  not  gone  in  the  lake,  but  Rachel 
didn't  know  that  and  tried  to  stop  it,"  said 
James  Leach,  Lake  Orion  police  chief. 

There  were  no  witnesses,  but  police  said 
one  of  the  children  might  have  shifted  the 
van's  transmission  out  of  park. 


In  addition  to  her  parents.  Miss  Snyder  is 
survived  by  a  brother  and  four  sisters,  three 
grandparents  and  her  great-grandfather. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  by  the  Harold 
R.  Davis  Funeral  Home  in  Auburn  Hills. 
Visitation  hours  are  from  3  to  5  p.m.  and  7 
to  9  p.m.  today  in  the  funeral  home.  Service 
will  be  at  1 1  a.m.  tomorrow  at  the  New  Hope 
Bible  Church  in  Clarkston.* 


UNITED  STATES-CANADLAN 
TRADE 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  2'/!  years.  I  have  attempted  to 
highlight  major  problems  in  United 
States-Canadian  trade.  In  efforts  to 
secure  fair  trade  in  lumber  with 
Canada,  I  have  met  with  top  officials 
of  both  governments,  sponsored  legis- 
lation calling  for  a  tariff  on  Canadian 
lumber  and  cosponsored  a  bill  redefin- 
ing natural  resource  subsidies.  I  sup- 
ported the  initiation  of  negotiations 
with  Canada  to  establish  a  free  trade 
zone  between  the  two  coimtries,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  free  trade 
would  also  be  fair.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal trade  irritants  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  been  the 
deluge  of  Canadian  softwood  lumber 
in  the  American  market.  I've  consist- 
ently maintained  that  this  deluge  is 
fueled  by  a  Canadian  stimipage  subsi- 
dy. 

The  evidence  is  so  persuasive  that 
the  Coalition  for  Fair  Lumber  Imports 
in  May  initiated  action  to  obtain  a 
countervailing  duty  on  Canadian 
softwood  lumber.  This  action  is  pro- 
gressing. The  International  Trade 
Commission  has  returned  a  prelimi- 
nary finding  that  the  American  indus- 
try has  suffered  injury.  It  is  now  up  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  de- 
termine if  a  subsidy  exists.  If  there 
has  been  any  doubt  that  a  subsidy 
exists,  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Van- 
couver Sim  should  help  clear  up  those 
doubts.  These  articles,  written  by  Mr. 
Don  Whitely.  the  Sun's  business 
writer,  speaks  frankly  about  "Sympa- 
thetic Administration".  "Sympathetic 
Administration"— which  has  been  in 
effect  for  the  past  5  years— means  that 
the  Canadian  Government  has  pur- 
posefully bent  its  rules  to  benefit  the 
industry  by  allowing  less  valuable 
wood  to  be  left  to  rot,  permitting 
larger  areas  to  be  clear-cut  and  relax- 
ing required  forestry  practices.  Such 
policies  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians 
give  overwhelming  proof  that  they 
intend  to  push  their  lumber  produc- 
tion at  the  expenses  of  the  U.S. 
lumber  industry.  It  also  shows  that 
this  is  an  issue  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  forming  task  forces  for  dis- 
cussions with  the  Canadians.  To  pro- 
tect its  own  interests,  the  United 
States  must  strictly  enforce  its  trade 
agreements.  I'm  delighted  that  this 
administration  has  adopted  a  realistic, 
aggressive  portion  in  its  dealings  with 
Canada. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  arti- 
cles explaining  Canadian  timber  policy 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

Forestry  Rules  Were  Bent  to  Aid 
imddstry 

(By  Don  Whiteley) 

For  five  years  now.  the  provincial  forests 
ministry  has  been  systematically  bending  its 
rules  and  regulations  to  keep  the  economi- 
cally devastated  forest  industry  from  col- 
lapsing. 

The  policy,  called  "sympathetic  adminis- 
tation"  by  some  and  "the  velvet  glove"  by 
others,  has  been  hailed  by  industry  as  a 
savior  and  criticized  by  others  as  merely 
saving  the  existing  corporate  players  while 
at  the  same  time  jeopardizing  B.C.'s  timber 
supplies. 

Forests  Minister  Jsw;k  Heinrich  insists  the 
economic  downturn  justified  the  approach, 
but  he  is  equally  adamant  that  continuation 
of  the  policy  makes  him  "uncomfortable." 

"The  recession  hit  us  like  a  ton  of  bricks." 
said  Don  Lanskail.  former  president  of  the 
B.C.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  and  leader 
of  the  industry's  campaign  to  get  relief.  "We 
looked  collectively  and  individually  for 
whatever  means  there  was  to  survive. 

Les  Reed.  UBC  forestry  professor  and 
former  federal  assistant  deputy  minister  in 
charge  of  the  Canadian  Forest  Service, 
doesn't  quarrel  with  that. 

"But  five  years  is  too  long.  It  was  only 
supposed  to  last  six  months. 

The  forest  management  system  in  B.C.  is 
based  in  part  on  a  philosophy  of  "use  it  or 
lose  it."  To  keep  a  forest  license,  the  compa- 
ny must  use  the  wood  at  ministry-mandated 
volumes  and  rates. 

In  the  last  five  years  of  sympathetic  ad- 
ministration, critics  argue,  some  companies 
have  neither  used  the  resource,  nor  have 
they  lost  their  rights  to  retain  it. 

The  key  components  in  sympathetic  ad- 
ministration are: 

Utilization  standards.  Rules  governing 
what  types  of  trees  must  be  harvested  in 
what  proportion,  how  big  the  stump  can  be. 
what  diameter  trees  must  be  cut— all  aimed 
at  ensuring  that  the  maximum  volume  of 
wood  is  harvested  and  the  minimum  is 
wasted— have  been  eased  in  favor  of  eco- 
nomic considerations. 

In  simple  terms,  companies  were  allowed 
to  leave  more  inferior  wood  behind,  whereas 
in  the  past  they  had  to  process  it. 

Logging  regulations.  Rules  govern  the  rate 
at  which  timber  in  a  given  area  is  harvested, 
how  large  a  piece  of  land  can  be  clear  cut, 
and  how  long  the  logged  land  must  be  left 
before  the  licensee  can  go  back  and  harvest 
adjacent  stands  of  trees.  These  too.  have 
been  eased  so  that  the  industry  can  cut  a 
higher  proportion  of  timber  on  its  first  pass, 
clear  cut  bigger  pieces  of  land,  and  return  to 
the  area  for  a  second  pass  much  sooner. 

The  effect  of  this  relaxation  was  to  sacri- 
fice esthetics  in  favor  of  economics. 

Cut  control  regulations.  Companies  were 
allowed  to  harvest  volumes  significantly 
below  what  was  required  over  a  five-year 
harvesting  period. 

This  measure  effectively  side-stepped  the 
■'use  it  or  lose  it"  philosophy  that  is  sup- 
posed to  govern  a  company's  right  to  retain 
its  forest  licences.  They  didA't  use  it,  and 
they  didn't  lose  it.  j 

Sympathetic  administration  was  applied 
in  some  of  the  province's  eight  forest  re- 
gions more  than  in  others,  and  much  of  the 
nuts  and  bolts  of  what  was  permissible  and 


what  wasn't  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  dis- 
tinct managers  and  field  staff. 

Mike  Apsey.  president  of  the  B.C.  Council 
of  Forest  Industries,  was  deputy  forests 
minister  at  the  time  the  policy  was  imple- 
mented. 

"Forest  management  procedures  are  not 
enshrined  in  law.  they  are  developed  by  the 
forest  service,"  he  said.  "They  had  discre- 
tion within  limits.  , 

"If  markets  were  so  bakl,  why  were  we 
asking  them  to  pick  up'  material  off  the 
forest  floor  and  haul  it  ^ome  place  at  a  hell 
of  a  cost  when  there'SHip  market  for  it." 
Apsey  said.  "That  kind  of  ciove.  simply  t>e- 
cause  a  policy  is  there,  is  goofy." 

Apsey  said  nothing  done  in  the  cause  of 
sympathetic  administration  contravened 
any  laws,  and  nothing  compromised  good 
forest  management  practices^ 

Critics  don't  deny  the  need,  but  suggest 
that  one  of  the  prices  of  five  years  of  sym- 
pathetic administration  might  be  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  amount  of  wood  avail- 
able for  harvest  in  the  future. 

"At  the  time,  it  had  to  be  done."  said  Bill 
Young,  who  was  the  province's  chief  forest- 
er when  the  policy  was  implemented.  "But 
carrying  it  on  for  five  years  means  new  as- 
sumptions will  have  to  be  made  when  calcu- 
lating future  annual  allowable  cuts.  They 
will  have  to  reflect  what  was  actually  har- 
vested rather  than  what  they  assumed  ini- 
tially would  be  harvested." 

Les  Reed  is  blunter. 

"They  are  allowing  high  grading  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner."  he  said.  "The  AAC 
is  based  on  the  volume  in  the  watershed. 
When  you  go  through  the  watershed  and 
high-grade,  you  leave  pockets  of  unusable 
stuff.  When  you  compromise  the  system, 
damage  is  done." 

Don  Lanskail  defends  the  approach. 

"It  was  well  understood  the  industry  was 
in  desperate  shape."  he  said. 

Gerry  Burch.  vice-president  at  B.C.  Forest 
Products,  estimates  that  sympathetic  ad- 
ministration has  saved  the  industry  S5  a 
cubic  metre  in  wood  costs,  and  he  makes  no 
apology  for  that. 

"The  big  companies  would  probably  have 
survived  without  it.  but  the  medium  and 
little  companies  wouldn't.  I  don't  like  the 
term  sympathetic  administration  because  it 
infers  some  weakness.  What  they  did  was 
just  plain  common  .sens^." 

Bob  Williams,  the  NDP's  forestry  critic, 
doesn't  see  it  that  way.  He  argues  that  all 
the  sympathetic  management  approach  has 
done  is  W2iste  wood  that  should  have  been 
processed  rather  than  left  to  rot,  and  pre- 
serve the  existing  cast  of  characters  in  the 
forest  industry. 

Rather  than  protect  existing  forest  ten- 
ures held  by  existing  companies,  Williams 
wants  to  see  the  tenures  offered  to  others 
who  want  an  opportunity  to  try  to  do 
better. 

Heinrich,  who  has  been  minister  for  less 
than  six  months,  says  the  relaxed  guidelines 
are  completely  justified  in  light  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  faced  by  the  industry. 

"Why  make  them  cut  wood  there's  no 
market  for?"  he  asked. 

While  Heinrich  defends  the  five-year  time 
period,  he  makes  it  clear  it  won't  last  for 
much  longer. 

Apsey  concedes  there's  a  limit  to  how  long 
standards  can  be  relaxed  without  causing 
problems. 

"Sympathetic  administration  was  not 
something  that  was  intended  to  go  on  and 
on,"  he  said.  "It  was  intended  to  be  in  place 
for  the  term  of  the  recession.  I  had  no  idea 


how  long  it  would  last.  I  was  hoping  it 
would  be  short  lived,  but  the  cycle  has  out- 
guesed  a  lot  of  people. " 

Heinrich  is  also  determined,  he  says,  to 
get  back  to  the  utilization  standards  that 
maximized  the  commercial  use  of  the  wood. 

"It's  not  a  problem  in  the  Interior,  but  on 
the  coast  we  need  to  have  more  barkers  and 
chippers  installed  (to  make  use  of  the  wood 
now  being  left  behind)  and  a  market  for 
those  products,"  he  said.  "We  must  get  back 
to  close  utilization." 

The  poorer  quality  wood  Heinrich  is  refer- 
ring to  is  generally  used  for  pulp  and  paper 
production. 

BCFP's  Burch  thinks  there  shouldn't  he  a 
return  to  the  strict  standards  of  the  70s  and 
early  80s. 

"It  was  all  done  in  repsonse  to  the  envi- 
ronmental movement.  No  research  was 
done."  Burch  said.  "Logging  was  supposed 
to  be  creating  damage  to  soil,  wildlife,  fish. 
None  of  the  rules  had  an  economic  impact 
put  on  them.  We  went  along  with  it  as  long 
as  we  could  pay  for  it." 

And  Burch  has  no  problem  with  accusa- 
tions that  the  relaxed  standards  result  in 
highgrading  the  forest— taking  only  the  best 
and  leaving  the  rest. 

"Yes,  we've  high  graded  and  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned  there's  nothing  wrong  with  it," 
he  said.  ' 

Wes  Cheston,  assistant  deputy  forests 
minister,  said  all  forest  regions  have  been 
asked  to  assess  the  impact  of  sympathetic 
administration  and  that  review  is  now  un- 
derway. 

He  emphasized  that  forest  management 
was  not  sacrificed  because  of  relaxed  rules. 

"We  never  compromised  silviculture,  be- 
cause it  wouldn't  make  any  sense  to  allow 
things  that  would  just  add  to  the  costs  of 
tree  planting,"  he  said. 

Former  chief  forester  Young  says  the  big- 
gest concern  with  sympathetic  administra- 
tion, now  that  it  has  been  in  effect  for  five 
years,  is  the  Impact  on  the  annual  allowable 
cut. 

Each  forest  license  has  an  AAC  set  by  the 
chief  forester  every  five  years,  and  it  lasts 
for  a  five-year  period. 

According  to  Young,  an  AAC  is  calculated 
using  a  wide  range  of  factors. 

"It's  not  just  the  waste,  it's  species  cut,  ac- 
cessibility, environmental  sensitivity— they 
all  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
setting  the  AAC  for  the  next  five  years,"  he 
said. 

Young  said  if  stands  aren't  cut,  or  volumes 
are  left  behind  because  of  relaxed  utiliza- 
tion standards,  they  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  AAC. 

Heinrich  sees  Young's  point:  "I'm  very 
aware  of  the  problem.  I'm  going  to  have  to 
look  at  it." 

Forest  Firms  Get  Warning  on  Harvests 
(By  Don  Whiteley) 

To  help  the  forest  industry  through  tough 
times,  the  forest  ministry's  books  were 
cooked. 

Forests  Minister  Jack  Heinrich  doesn't 
dispute  that  fact,  and  indeed  he  agrees  he 
has  the  authority  to  do  even  more  cooking 
if  he  chooses. 

For  three  years,  the  provincial  ministry  of 
forests  offered  the  forest  industry  artificial- 
ly inflated  timber  harvest  numbers  to  keep 
them  from  technically  violating  regulations 
governing  their  forest  licences. 

Despite  the  assistance,  two  forest  compa- 
nies that  benefited  have  received  letters  ad- 


vising them  their  licences  are  in  some  trou- 
ble. 

Heinrich  explains  the  situation: 

"The  allegation  was  made  that  the  books 
were  cooked.  Is  this  true?  I  asked  my  deputy 
(deputy  forests  minister  Al  MacPherson) 
and  he  said  yes,  it's  true,  but  it's  not  unusu- 
al." 

In  the  three-year  period  1981-83,  compa- 
nies that  didn't  cut  the  required  minimum 
SO  per  cent  of  the  annual  allowable  cut  on 
their  licences  were  credited  with  a  "book 
entry"  of  50  per  cent  anyway. 

Not  all  companies,  and  not  all  regions, 
needed  the  help.  Among  those  that  did  were 
Doman  Industries  Ltd.  and  B.C.  Forest 
Products  Ltd.  in  the  midcoast  district  of  the 
Vancouver  Forest  Region. 

Companies  are  given  harvesting  rights  on 
the  understanding  that  they  actually  cut 
the  wood.  If  they  don't,  the  Forest  Act  gives 
the  minister  the  authority  to  take  away  the 
license  in  whole  or  in  part. 

At  the  end  of  a  five  year  f>eriod,  a  licensee 
must  have  harvested  a  volume  of  timber 
within  10  per  cent  of  the  accumulated 
annual  volumes.  Within  that,  the  licensee 
can  cut  as  little  as  50  per  cent  or  as  much  as 
150  per  cent  in  any  one  year. 

In  tough  times,  the  50  per  cent  minimum 
became  impossible  to  attain.  When  the  re- 
cession hit  the  forest  industry  in  1981.  the 
then-deputy  forests  minister  Mike  Apsey 
sent  out  a  memo  authorizing  cut  control  re- 
laxations that  effectively  allowed  the  indus- 


try to  cut  less  than 
Apsey,    currentlj 


the  regulations  required, 
president    of    the    B.C. 


Council  of  Forest  Industries,  defends  the  de- 
cision: 

"Why  would  you  force  a  company  to  cut 
wood  if  there's  no  market?  You'd  be  making 
them  cut  not  only  the  poor  quality  wood, 
but  the  good  quality  wood,  just  to  satisfy  a 
rule.  That  rule  didn't  work  during  the  reces- 
sion, so  what  do  you  do?  Cause  goofiness?" 

Heinrich  agrees,  but  he  recognizes  he's 
going  to  have  a  problem  with  at  least  one  of 
those  licenses. 

Doman  Industries  Ltd.  licence  A 168-45  in 
the  midcoast  district  has  an  annual  allow- 
able cut  of  414,610  cubic  metres,  according 
to  documents  in  the  Vancouver  Forest 
Region  offices  in  Bumaby. 

The  five-year  cut  control  period  on  that  li- 
cense extends  from  1982  through  1986. 

In  1982,  the  documents  show  that  Doman 
cut  only  29  per  cent  of  the  required  volume. 
The  relaxed  policy  gave  Doman  a  50-per- 
cent credit  anyway. 

The  next  year,  Doman  effectively  didn't 
operate,  reporting  only  25  cubic  metres  of 
harvest.  Again,  the  company  got  credit  for 
SO  per  cent  in  keeping  with  the  relaxed 
policy. 

In  1984  Doman's  cut  was  141,728  cubic 
metres,  or  38.4  per  cent  of  the  AAC,  and  the 
ministry  estimates  that  the  1985  cut  (offi- 
cial figures  are  not  yet  available)  will  be 
about  48  per  cent. 

With  only  one  year  to  go,  and  a  maximum 
annual  harvest  limited  to  150  per  cent  of 
the  AAC.  Doman  will  be  hard  pressed  to  end 
up  with  a  cut  much  higher  than  86  per  cent 
of  the  total  five-year  volume.  The  minimum 
is  supposed  to  90  per  cent. 

Heinrich  confirms  that  it  is  within  his  au- 
thority to  give  Doman  that  90  per  cent,  if  he 
chooses,  not  withstanding  the  two  years  of 
"cooked"  50  per  cent  entries  Doman  has  al- 
ready received. 

The  ministry  has  already  sent  a  letter  to 
Doman,  which  claims  it  has  lost  more  than 
$3  million  in  the  area,  warning  the  company 
the  cut  on  its  A168-45  midcoast  licence  puts 
its  AAC  "at  risk. " 


John  Howe,  timber  officer  in  the  Vancou- 
ver Forest  Region,  says  Doman's  midcoast 
licence  is  not  the  only  one  in  some  danger, 
but  it's  probably  the  worst  example. 

B.C.  Forest  Products,  too,  has  been  sent  a 
letter  (May  31,  1985)  warning  the  company 
that  its  midcoast' licence  A168-42  is  in  some 
danger. 

Between  1982  and  1984  the  company  has 
cut  between  50  and  56  percent  of  the  AAC 
each  year,  and  that  includes  one  year.  1983, 
when  one  of  the  ministry's  "cooked"  figures 
was  allowed. 

Gerry  Burch.  BCFP's  woodlands  vice- 
president,  recognizes  the  company's  prob- 
lems in  the  midcoast. 

"There  were  some  units  there  where  every 
operator  was  down  under  50  percent,"  he 
said.  "They're  all  (the  five-year  cut  control 
periods)  drawing  to  a  close  now.  and  they're 
tightening  up." 

Heinrich  said  none  of  the  specific  licenses 
has  yet  been  drawn  to  his  attention,  but 
while  he  said  the  decision  to  "cook  the 
books"  was  justified  in  light  of  economic 
conditions,  he  agrees  he'll  have  some  tough 
decisions  to  make. 

""I  understand  this  area  in  the  Kimsquit 
(in  one  of  Doman's  licences)  was  aut-horized 
on  the  basis  it  would  provide  wood  for  a 
pulp  mill,"  he  said. 

Heinrich  is  referring  to  a  commitment 
made  by  Doman  in  the  early  1980s  to  con- 
struct a  pulp  mill.  In  exchange  for  the  com- 
mitment. Doman  got  the  rights  to  cut  cer- 
tain volumes  of  timber. 

■"It  (the  pulp  mill)  hasn't  been  delivered." 
Heinrich  said.  '"In  addition  there"s  a  massive 
undercut.  It's  an  issue  I'm  going  to  have  to 
resolve.  How.  I'm  not  sure." 

Forest  Union  Advises  Reason 
(By  Don  Whiteley) 

A  negotiated  settlement  with  the  U.S.  on 
lumber  imports  could  cost  jobs,  according  to 
a  spokesman  for  the  International  Wood- 
workers of  America. 

But  the  impact  won't  be  severe,  and  it 
may  be  Canada's  best  chance  to  prevent  the 
much  more  onerous  impact  of  a  tariff  im- 
posed by  U.S.  trade  regulators. 

""We  don't  think  it  will  be  as  bad  as  every- 
one thinks  it  will  be."  said  Doug  Smyth,  the 
IWA's  research  director.  ""Jack  (IWA  Re- 
gional president  Jack  Munro)  has  been 
frank  with  local  officials.  They  are  accept- 
ing it  very  well.  It's  a  question  of  short  term 
pain  for  long  term  gain." 

Smyth  said  anything  that  lessens  the 
amount  of  wood  now  crossing  the  t>order 
will  have  an  impact  on  employment. 

"But  there  are  various  aspects  of  employ- 
ment,"" he  said.  "'The  number  of  employees 
is  one  dimension,  but  another  is  the  numl)er 
of  hours  worked." 

Smyth  said  he  couldn't  produce  any  hard 
numbers  on  the  volume  of  B.C.  timber  pro- 
duction that  is  tied  to  overtime  work. 

""But  some  plants  and  companies  are  doing 
very  well,  and  perhaps  they  don't  have  to  go 
all  that  full  out,"  he  said. 

Smyth  stressed  that  the  IWA  is  commit- 
ted to  helping  Canada  make  as  strong  a  case 
as  possible  before  U.S.  regulatory  authori- 
ties now  considering  a  countervailing  duty 
position. 

"I  don't  think  there's  ever  been  any  ques- 
tion the  IWA  feels  we  must  make  an  all-out 
defense."  he  said.  "We  have  never  believed 
there  was  a  large  sut>sidy  in  the  B.C.  stump- 
age  system  and  we've  never  said  there  is." 

But  he  points  out  that  the  ""rightness"  of 
Canada's  cause  doesn't  necessarily  sway  the 
Americans. 


"The  problem  is  we  continue  to  increase 
shipments  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  to  the 
Americans  it's  an  untenable  situation."  he 
said.  "We  don't  think  we  can  do  that  with- 
out discussing  it  with  them. " 

Smyth  said  he  didn't  think  the  series  of 
U.S.-Canada  lumber  meetings  earlier  this 
year  produced  what  they  could  have. 

"As  far  as  we  know,  the  Canadians  didn't 
move  an  inch— and  thats  the  crux  of  the 
problem.  We  wouldn't  be  facing  a  counter- 
vailing duty  petition  if  they  had." 

While  the  IWA  is  participating  fully  in 
the  battle  against  the  countervailing  duty,  it 
wants  to  see  some  negotiations  between  the 
two  countries. 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN: 
DANGEROUSLY  ILL 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  recently 
my  friends  Naum  and  Inna  Meiman 
joined  with  two  other  refuseniks  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  are  also  stricken 
with  cancer,  Tatyana  Kheifetz-Bogo- 
molnaya  and  Benjamin  Chamy,  to 
publicly  plead  for  medical  treatment. 

Inna,  like  Tatyana  and  Benjamin, 
has  been  ill  for  some  time  and  is  in 
critical  condition.  Inna  has  been 
through  four  hazardous  operations, 
and  remains  in  constant  pain  as  the 
tumor  in  her  neck  continues  to  grow 
and  her  condition  continues  to  deterio- 
rate. Soviet  doctors  have  said  there  is 
nothing  more  they  can  do  for  her  and 
have  left  her  to  her  sad  fate. 

Each  one  of  these  cancer  victims  has 
had  to  suffer  additionally  because  of 
the  terrible  strain  on  their  lives  as  re- 
fuseniks. They  have  been  subject  to 
senseless  torment  just  because  they 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  emi- 
grate. Soviet  authorities  have  even  dis- 
connected the  Meimans'  phone,  leav- 
ing Inna  without  a  means  to  call  an 
ambulance  in  an  emergency.  This  is  a 
complete  abuse  of  human  rights  and 
an  outrage. 

It  )s  the  only  hope  of  these  victims 
that  the  Soviets  would  allow  them  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  proper  treat- 
ment available  through  technological 
breakthroughs  in  the  West.  Soviet  re- 
fusal to  let  them  receive  treatment 
abroad  is  repulsive. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  letter  from  these 
refuseniks  which  poignantly  describes 
their  plight. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  allow  the  Mein^^ns  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel. 

The  letter  follows: 

We,  Inna  Kitrosskaya-Meiman,  Tatjana 
Kheifetz-Bogomolnaya,  Benjamin  Chamy 
and  members  of  our  families  have  joined  in 
a  group  to  make  people  of  the  world  aware 
of  our  grave  situation  and  to  plead  with 
them  for  help. 

We  are  refuseniks,  who,  while  waiting  for 
many  years  for  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  for  reunification  with  our  families 
were  striken  with  <»ncer. 

All  pain  and  suffering  that  we  have  to 
bear  because  of  our  disastrous  illness  is  ag- 
gravated by  multiple  stresses  of  our  life  as 
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refusenlks.  After  applying  for  emigration 
visas  all  of  us  lost  jobs,  we  are  separated 
from  our  Immediate  relatives  living  now  in 
Israel.  USA  and  Canada.  Some  of  us  have 
gone  through  all  Icinds  of  harassment,  such 
as  searches,  house  arrests,  shadowing,  inter- 
rupted telephone  and  post  communication. 

Our  health  is  in  such  a  state  that  we  have 
been  officially  recognized  as  invalids.  Each 
of  us  has  repeatedly  appealed  to  the  OVIR 
and  other  Soviet  organizations  requesting 
them  to  take  our  dangerous  illness  into  con- 
sideration when  deciding  our  fate.  Two  of  us 
have  written  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  earlier 
to  his  predecessors,  but  to  no  avail.  We 
know  that  several  years  ago  refuseniks,  di- 
agnosed as  having  cancer  were  granted  the 
permission  to  leave  together  with  their  fam- 
ilies in  conformity  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  Helsmlu  Final  Act  about  the  human  ap- 
proach to  reunification  of  families  with 
ailing  family  members.  The  fact  that  we  are 
still  denied  visas  is  incompatible  with  the  as- 
sertion by  M.S.  Gorbachev  at  the  XXVII 
Congress  of  CPSU  that  reunification  of 
families  should  be  approached  in  humane 
and  positive  spirit. 

Two  remarkable  breakthroughs  in  cancer 
therapy  have  occurred  in  the  United  States. 
One  involves  a  substance  called  tumor  ne- 
crosing factor,  and  the  second,  a  complex 
procedure  in  which  the  white  blood  cells  of 
the  patient  with  cancer  are  removed,  incu- 
bated with  a  cancer  killing  substance  and 
reinfused  into  the  patient.  Both  these  ap- 
proaches are  highly  experimental  but  would 
offer  Inna  Kitrosskaya-Meiman  some  hope 
in  curing  this  cancer. 

We  appeal  for  help  to  Heads  of  Govern- 
ments who  signed  the  Helsinki  Accord  in 
1975.  to  the  Parliaments  of  these  countries, 
to  oncologists  and  physicians  for  whom  the 
Hippocratic  oath  is  not  an  empty  phrase,  to 
international  medical  community,  to  cancer 
patients  who  are  familiar  with  all  pain  and 
fear,  to  people  of  good  will  all  over  the 
world  Reunification  of  our  families,  elimina- 
tion of  stress  and  peace  of  nflnd  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  for  us. 

Inna  Kitrosskaya- 
Meiman. 

Naum  Meiman, 

Tatjana  Kheipttz- 
bogomolnaya 

Benjamin  Bogomolny. 

Benjamin  Charny. 

Yaowiga  Charny. 

Anna  Charny.* 


BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the  first 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  report  shows  the  cur- 
rent revenue,  spending,  public  debt, 
and  credit  levels  based  on  completed 
congressional  action  as  of  this  time, 
and  compares  those  amounts  to  the 
levels  contained  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
120.  This  report  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide information  on  fiscal  year  1986 
until  its  expiration  on  September  30. 

This  report  is  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  in  response 
to  section  308(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This 
report  also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping 
report  for  the  purposes  of  section  311 


of  the  Budget  Act.  The  staff  of  the 
Budget  Committee  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  inquires  regarding  this 
report,  or  to  provide  further  details. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Optice. 
Washington.  DC,  August  4,  1986. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  attached  report 
shows  the  effects  of  congressional  action  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
The  estimated  totals  of  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  revenues  for  each  fiscal  year 
are  compared  to  the  appropriate  or  recom- 
mended levels  contained  in  the  most  recent 
budget  resolutions.  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 32  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  120  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  report  meets  the  requirements 
for  Senate  scorekeeping  of  section  5  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33  and  is  cur- 
rent through  August  1.  1986.  The  report  is 
submitted  under  section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of 
section  311  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  as  amended. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  my  last 
report  on  fiscal  year  1986.  This  is  my  first 
report  on  fiscal  year  1987. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

PH  G.  Penner,  Director. 
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TEXTILES  AND  LUMBER 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
week,  the  Congress  once  again  will 
vote  on  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
E3nforcement  Act.  I  voted  against  this 
unwise  legislation  last  year  and  will 
vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto  if 
the  bill  is  brought  before  this  body. 


A  number  of  our  colleagues  have 
given  speeches  on  this  floor  in  recent 
monttts  on  the  need  for  our  basic  in- 
dustries to  become  more  competitive. 
While  some  have  argued  for  the  erec- 
tion of  trade  barriers,  I  continue  to 
support  the  efforts  of  those  who  advo- 
cate improved  productivity  and  a 
"Yankee  trader"  spirit  of  negotiation 
as  the  best  ways  to  fight  our  way  out 
of  our  huge  trade  deficits. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion today  how  one  Oregonr  lumber 
mill  has  set  a  standard  for  competing 
in  difficult  economic  times.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  an  editorial  entitled 
"Efficient  Mill  Bucks  Industw  Trend" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian.  July  14, 
1986] 

Efticient  Mill  Bucks  Industry  Trend 

(By  Russell  Sadler) 

EuciOfE.— Some  20  percent  of  the  saw-mills 
in  the  Northwest  have  closed  In  the  last  six 
years— most  permanently.  The  Western  ply- 
wood Industry  has  lost  22  percent  of  its  ca- 
pacity since  1979.  Employment  in  Northwest 
wood  product  mills  has  plunged  25  percent 
in  that  time— in  Oregon,  that  means  about 
16.000  fewer  people  are  working  in  the  in- 
dustry. Eugene  and  Springfield  have  been 
among  the  hardest  hit  by  this  decline  in 
timber  industry  employment. 

Late  last  fnonth,  Aaron  Jones,  the  presi- 
dent of  Seneca  Sawmill  Co.,  announced  he 
would  spend  $7  million  to  build  a  new  saw- 
mill adjacent  to  his  two  existing  mills  in 
Eugene.  Jones'  competitors  fear  he  knows 
something  they  don't  or  has  gone  nuts. 

"Since  the  economic  boat  went  over  the 
waterfall."  said  Jones,  describing  the  onset 
of  the  recession,  "Seneca  has  not  had  a 
losing  month.  Our  operation  is  actually 
more  profitable  in  hard  times  because  log 
prices  are  lowe*." 

A  ruthless  preoccupation  with  efficiency 
is  the  secret  to  Seneca's  success,  according 
to  some  of  Jones'  competitors.  The  ad- 
vanced technology  in  his  mills  gets  more 
boards  put  of  smaller  logs  then  nearly 
anyone  in  the  business.  This  preoccupation 
is  evident  in  the  planning  for  the  new  mill. 

The  new  mill  will  produce  25.000  board 
feet  of  8-foot  2-by-4  studs  every  hour,  or 
about  200.000  board  feet  in  an  eight-hour 
shift— well  above  the  p  industry  average. 
After  consultation  with  many  employees, 
the  new  mill  machinery  is  being  custom- 
manufactured  according  to  Seneca  specifica- 
tions. 

"We  are  planning  a  package-type  mill  that 
we  can  franchise  and  sell  all  over  the  coun- 
try." Jones  said.        ' 

Seneca's  present  mill  cuts  boards  up  to  24 
inches  wide  and  28  feet  long^  about  600.000 
board  feet  in  two  shifts  a  da^ 

All  Jones'  mills  handle  small  logs,  but  the 
new  mill  is  designed  to  handle  the  smallest 
logs. 

"We  are  aiming  a  the  small  woodlot  owner 
and  the  farmer  market."  Jones  said.  "Be- 
tween Eugene  and  Nbti.  for  example,  there 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  sound  young 
timber  growing  on  private  property.  We  will 
cater  to  the  family  trade.  A  farmer  can  cut 
the  small  trees,  buck  them  to  8-foot  lengths, 
bring  them  to  our  mill  on  his  farm  truck. 
We'll  scale  them  and  hand  him  a  check.  He 
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can  go  into  town  and  buy  his  groceries  with 
the  money." 

Paper  mills  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
successfully  buy  pulpwood  this  way.  accord- 
ing to  Jones,  and  he  wants  to  develop  a  simi- 
lar log  supply  here  so  his  mill  is  less  depend- 
ent on  federal  timber  and  unpredictable  bid- 
ding cycles. 

Jones'  advanced  technology  is  so  efficient 
with  so  little  waste  that  he  gets  two  or  three 
more  boards  from  a  12-inch  log  than  less  ef- 
ficient mills.  The  money  from  these  extra 
boards  is  the  money  Jones  takes  to  the 
bank.  And  Jones  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  the 
bank.  He  is  financing  Seneca's  new  mill  en- 
tirely out  of  cash  reserves. 

"They  called  from  the  lottery  and  offered 
to  loan  me  money  when  they  heard  about 
the  mill."  Jones  said.  "They  told  us  they 
could  loan  it  to  us  cheaper  than  the  bank.  I 
couldn't  get  it  through  their  heads  we 
weren't  going  to  borrow  from  the  bank." 

All  this  emphasi^^on  efficiency  has  a  price. 
"Our  success  requires  employees  who  work 
in  lockstep  with  no  variations.  We're  just 
like  the  supermarket.  We  stick  to  the  for- 
mula," Jones  said.  "We  are  playing  to  a 
volume  market.  The  margins  are  thinner, 
but  weinake  money." 

Production  technology  in  Seneca's  new 
mill  will  be  years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

"The  worst  thing  you  can  say  about  it  is 
that  it  will  be  so  efficient  it  will  provide 
very  few  jobs."  Jones  said.  It  will  take  only 
20  more  workers  per  shift  to  produce 
200.000  board  feet  of  2-by-4s.  Jones  thinks 
the  mill  may  indirectly  support  another  100 
jobs  in  logging  and  road  building  and  among 
suppliers. 

"Those  numbers  tell  you  a  lot  about  what 
has  happened  to  this  business  over  the 
years."  Jones  said.  "When  I  first  went  to 
work  in  a  mill  in  1940.  Booth-Kelly  em- 
ployed 1.100  workers  who  produced  less 
than  half  the  lumber  I  do  today  with  160 
workers." 

Why  don't  competitors  follow  Jones'  suc- 
cessful formula?  Jones  blames  lack  of  fore- 
sight and  the  tax  laws. 

"You  are  looking  at  an  industry  that  is  ba- 
sically bankrupt."  said  Jones.  "Many  compa- 
nies have  mortgaged  their  fee  timberlands 
to  expand,  but  they  built  bigger,  not  better. 
They  have  to  shut  these  monster  mills  down 
when  the  price  of  timber  gets  high  because 
the  mills  are  so  expensive  to  run.  they  can't 
make  a  profit  at  today's  log  prices." 

Jones  is  buying  timber  from  private  com- 
panies today— Weyerhaeuser.  Bohemia  Inc. 
and  International  Paper— because  the  com- 
panies cannot  afford  to  run  their  logs 
through  their  own  mills. 

"These  people  are  looking  at  losses.  They 
sell  logs  to  me  because  the  money  I  pay 
helps  minimize  their  losses,"  Jones  said. 

The  tax  system  also  is  a  factor.  Prior  to 
the  1981  tax  changes,  the  tax  rate  on  ordi- 
nary income  ranged  as  high  as  70  percent  to 
90  percent,  while  the  capital  gains  rate 
ranged  from  22  to  35  percent.  Jones  said. 

"This-  spread  in  the  tax  rate  encourages 
the  industry  to  put  everything  into  capital 
gains  recovery.  They  buy  a  stand  of  timber, 
turn  around  and  sell  it  in  a  few  years  and 
pay  22  cents  on  the  dollar,  instead  of  paying 
70  cents  on  ordinary  income  that  should  be 
invested  in  building  a  more  efficient  mill." 
he  said. 

"Call  it  luck  or  whatnot,  we  didn't  get  into 
chasing  capital  gains.  We  didn't  have  the 
money  to  get  into  fee  timber,  so  we  put  our 
money  into  modernizing  production." 

With  opinions  like  these,  one  can  under- 
stand why  Jones  is  not  universally  loved  in 


the  timber  business.  But  he  has  his  competi- 
tors' respect.  Blind  luck  or  perceptive  judg- 
ment. Jones  has  a  winning  formula.  In  the 
middle  of  the  worst  recession  since  the 
Great  Depression,  Jones  is  building  a  $7  mil- 
lion mill  with  cash  reserves  while  his  com- 
petitors struggle  to  stay  afloat. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
Aaron  Jones  is  not  alone  in  his  effort 
to  meet  competition  head-on.  Whether 
that  competition  comes  from  domestic 
lumber  mills  or  foreigners  operating 
legally  under  existing  laws,  he  knows 
that  the  best  way  to  survive  in  Ameri- 
can industry  is  to  fight. 

Samuel  Slater  knew  the  same  thing 
when  he  established  this  country's 
first  textile  mill  in  Pawtucket.  RI  in 
1791.  Instead  of  accepting  the  estab- 
lished order  or  complaining  about  cur- 
rent conditions,  men  like  Jones  and 
Slater  have  seen  opportunities  for  in- 
novation and  have  moved  our  Nation 
forward. 

There  are  problems  facing  America's 
textile  and  lumber  industries  today 
but  those  problems  will  not  be  solved 
by  erecting  artificial  barriers  to  com- 
petition. Those  barriers  will  only  pro- 
vide temporary  relief  and  result  in  a 
trade  war  with  some  of  our  strongest 
allies.  This  Nation  needs  businessmen 
who  are  willing  to  meet  competition 
squarely  and  use  American  technology 
to  our  advantage.* 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Senate  June  24  regarding  the  plight  of 
those  of  our  missing  servicemen  and 
women,  who  remain  unaccounted  for 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Th^  Pennsylvania  Senate  resolution 
calls  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  to  take  ag- 
gressive action  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  our  POW's.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
goal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  and 
pledge  to  work  with  the  President  for 
the  release  of  all  the  POW's  currently 
held  captive  or  those  who  are  cqpsid- 
ered  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia.. 

President  Reagan  has  declared  the 
issue  of  accounting  for  our  missing 
service  personnel  a  matter  of  high  na- 
tional priority.  I  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  every  action  should  be  taken 
to  reach  an  accord  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Kampu- 
chea on  the  return  of  missing  service- 
men and  the  remains  of  war  casualties. 

The  United  States  currently  lists 
2,436  Americans  service  personnel  still 
missing  in  action  or  otherwise  unac- 
counted for  in  Indochina.  In  February 
1985,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  indicat- 
ed to  the  United  States  that  it  was  in- 
terested in  normal  relations.  Several 
recovery  expeditions  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  new  information 
on  missing  servicemen  killed  in  action. 


At  this  time.  Pennsylvania  has  125 
servicemen  officially  listed  as  unac- 
counted for  in  Southeast  Asia.  For  the 
families  of  these  missing  servicemen, 
the  President  and  all  elected  officials 
should  make  every  effort  to  determine 
the  status  of  all  missing  servicemen 
and  women. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Senate  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Senate  Resolution  No.  180 

Whereas.  The  12  years  after  the  Vietnam 
War  has  witnessed  the  triumphant  return 
of  566  military  and  25  civilian  prisoners  of 
war  from  Southeast  Asia;  there  currently 
remain  more  than  2.436  Americans  still 
missing  or  otherwise  unaccounted  for  in 
Indochina:  and 

Whereas.  The  families  of  servicemen  and 
civilians  missing  in  Indochina  still  suffer 
untold  grief  and  uncertainty  due  to  lack  of 
an  adequate  accounting;  and 

Whereas.  The  President  has  declared  the 
issue  of  America's  missing  or  otherwise  un- 
accounted for  in  Indochina  a  matter  of  high 
national  priority  and  has  high  level  dialogue 
with  the  governments  of  the  Lao  Peoples' 
Democratic  Republic  and  the  Socialist  Re- 
public Vietnam  on  this  issue;  and 

Whereas.  The  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, in  February  1984.  promised  to  acceler- 
ate the  resolution  of  this  humanitarian 
issue  and.  in  February  1985.  indicated  it  was 
interested  in  normal  relations  with  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas.  There  is  a  growing  body  of  evi- 
dence that  Americans  continue  to  be  held 
captive  in  Indochina;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  support  the 
President's  pledge  of  high  national  priority 
to  resolve  the  status  of  more  than  2.436 
Americans  still  missing  and  unaccounted  for 
in  Indochina;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  strongest  signal  that 
can  be  sent  to  the  governments  of  Vietnam 
and  Laos  is  the  united  voice  of  the  American 
people,  demanding  that  the  United  States 
Government  and  Congress  take  more  deci- 
sive and  aggressive  action  to  secure  the  free- 
dom of  our  POW's;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  urge  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  ensure  that  this  issue  remains  one  of 
highest  national  priority  and  to  accelerate 
efforts  in  every  possible  way  to  obtain  the 
immediate  release  of  Americans  who  are 
still  being  held  captive  in  Indochina;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Ronald 
Reagan.  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  presiding  officers  of  each  house  of  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
50  states.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
KAPPA  ALPHA  PSI 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
75th  aruiiversary  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi, 
Inc.,  which  originated  in  my  State  of 
Indiana.  The  achievement  and  distinc- 
tion that  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  has 
brought  to  Indiana  and  to  this  Nation 
should  be  commended. 


Kappa  Alpha  Psi  was  founded  at  In- 
diana University  on  January  5,  1911, 
to  encourage  black  achievement  on 
college  campuses  by  bringing  men  of 
culture,  patriotism  together  for 
mutual  support. 

The  fraternity  now  has  over  75,000 
members.  They  provide  housing, 
scholarships,  loans,  and  job  placement 
as  well  as  social  interaction  for  its  col- 
legiate members.  The  credo  of  the  fra- 
ternity achievement  in  every  field  of 
endeavor  is  illustrated  by  the  founders 
of  this  great  fraternity:  Elder  Watson 
Diggs,  Dr.  Guy  L.  Grant,  Byron  L. 
Armstrong,  Edward  G.  Irvin,  Dr.  Ezra 
D,  Alexander,  Paul  W.  Caine,  attorney 
Henry  T.  Asher,  George  Edmunds, 
John  M.  Lee,  and  Dr.  Marcus  P.  Blake- 
more.  Each  Kappa  provides  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. Some  of  the  prominent 
members  include  U.S.  Congressmen 
John  Conyers,  George  Crockett,  Jr.. 
Mervin  Dymally,  Walter  Pauntroy, 
and  Louis  Stokes;  Mayors  Tom  Brad- 
ley, Johnny  Ford,  and  Carl  Officer; 
Michigan  Secretary  of  State  Richard 
Austin,  OIC  founder  Dri  Leon  Sulli- 
van; tennis  pro  Arthur  Ashe,  pro  foot- 
ball player  Gale  Sayers;  basketball 
players  Bill  Russell  and  Indiana's 
Oscar  Robertson;  Deputy  Mayor  Joe 
Slash;  Indianapolis  businessmen  Jesse 
Carter,  John  Bailey,  and  Bill  Mays, 
and  many  many  more. 

Indiana  is  proud  that  such  a  worth- 
while organization  was  founded  in  our 
great  State  and,  on  this  occasion,  I 
wish  the  very  best  to  Kappa  Alpha  Psi 
and  all  its  members  as  they  celebrate 
their  75th  anniversary.* 


D  1950 

REPORT  ON  A  MARRIAGE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps I  could  take  a  moment  to  express 
a  personal  item. 

Let  me  share  with  you  that  I  have 
had  a  nearly  perfect  recent  record  on 
voting  in  this  place.  I  think  I  missed 
one  vote  in  2  years.  Then  this  weekend 
I  went  off  to  participate  in  the  mar- 
riage of  my  oldest  son.  Bill.  At  the 
bachelor  party  Thursday  night,  I  was 
contacted  and  told  I  had  missed  six 
roUcall  votes.  I  thought  there  should 
be  cheerier  news  for  me  on  an  occasion 
like  that.  The  next  day,  I  think  I 
missed  two  roUcall  votes. 

So  I  have  fallen  from  grace  and  I  re- 
gretted that,  but  not  really  too  much. 

It  was  a  delightful  experience  as  we 
celebrated  that  remarkable  time  in  his 
life,  I  knew  I  would  fall  prey  to  some 
emotion  if  my  daughter  were  to  do 
that,  but  surely  not  my  oldest  son.  It 
was  a  moving  and  lovely  experience 
and  a  delightful  new  chapter  in  the 
life  of  the  Simpsons.  I  wish  him  and 
his  dear  wife,  Debbie,  all  of  God's 
grace  and  blessings. 

I  wanted  to  share  that,  not  with  ^y 
constituents  for  they  will  find  out 
soon  enough;  but  to  say  what  an 
agreeable  happening,  and  a  very 
moving  one,  it  was. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 


SENATOR  STENNIS'  85TH 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  whjjp 
we  await  the  opportunity  to  conclude, 
let  me  just  note  that  indeed  yesterday 
was  the  birthday  of  our  colleague, 
Ser^^tor  John  Stennis— his  85th  birth- 
day—and it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  take  a  moment  to  acknowledge  that. 
This  remarkable  gentleman  served 
with  my  father  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
then  became  later  the  chairman  of  the 
Milward  L.  Simpson  Chair  of  Political 
Science  at  the  University  of  Wyoming 
and  serves  unselfishly  there  in  that  ca- 
pacity to  this  day.  As  I  think  of  all  the 
Members  of  this  Senate,  I  feel  this 
man  seems  to  epitomize  the  respect 
and  admiration  that  we  should  have 
for  one  another.  He  is  one  who  enjoys 
the  greatest  degree  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues.  He  has 
been  immeasurably  courteous  to  me,  a 
man  of  stately  kindness  and  genuine 
love  and  compassion;  he  is  our  guide 
and  our  counsel,  and  I  want  to  just 
add  my  deep  and  rich  admiration  and 
regard  for  Senator  John  Stennis.  I 
wish  him  a  very  happy  birthday. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  380 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
380  for  a  second  time. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  380)  directing 
the  conferees  on  the  act  entitled  the  "Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1986"  (H.R.  3838)  to  require 
that  any  amount  refunded  under  section 
212  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  to  steel 
companies  filing  bankruptcy  petitions  in 
1986  or  thereafter  be  dedicated  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  company-paid  health  insurance 
costs  for  employees  and  retired  employees. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
object  to  further  consideration  of  that 
measure  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion has  been  heard  to  further  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
380,  and  it  will  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9:15 
A,M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr,  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  9:15  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  Augtist  5,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  J  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  there 
be  special  orders  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  each:  Senators  Hawkins, 
Proxmire,  Gore.  Gorton.  Hefun, 
Melcher,  and  Levin. 

The  ^'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

order  for  routine  morning  business 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
following  the  special  orders  just  iden- 
tified, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  inoming  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  10  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minates  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr,  President,  at  10 
a.m..  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
resume  debate  on  S.  2638.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 
Pending  is  the  Johnston  amendment 
No.  2273. 

order  for  recess  between  12  noon  and  2 

P.M.  tomorrow 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  between  12 
noon  and  2  p.m.  tomorrow,  in  order  for 
the  weekly  party  caucuses  to  meet, 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Would  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader  [Mr. 
Simpson]  consider  recessing  the 
Senate  from  1  until  2,  rather  than 
from  12  until  2? 

I  make  that  request  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Nunn  would  like  to  have 
as  much  debate  ensue  as  possible,  so 
that  we  would  not  have  to  stay  so  late 
tomorrow  evening,  or  at  least  more 
debate  would  transpire. 

There  is  a  second  problem,  and,  of 
course,  this  one  can  be  handled  in  an- 
other way  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  permit— that  is,  that  Senators 
should  have  until  1  p.m.  tomorrow  to 
file  amendments  in  the  first  degree  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  a  cloture  motion  having  been 
filed  today.  That  problem  could  be 
taken  care  of  if  the  acting  leader 
would  provide  that  notwithstanding 
that  the  Senate  goes  into  recess  at  12 
noon  tomorrow  until  2  p.m..  Senators 
might  have  until  1  p.m,  tomorrow  to 
file  their  first-degree  amendments. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
share  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
after  checking  with  the  staff  in  order 
that  we  might  properly  protect  our 
people,  that  I  can  certainly  agree  to 
the  filing  of  whatever  may  be  required 
prior  to  the  time  of  1  o'clock  because 
of  the  cloture  motion,  but  as  to  the 
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delay  there.  I  cannot  clear  that  at  this 
time  and  will  make  inquiry  at  the 
moment  as  to  whether  fehat  might  be 
able  to  be  done. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  sure  that  to- 
morrow we  would  have  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  certainly 
satisfactory  with  me.  On  tomorrow 
that  could  be  changed  if  the  Republi- 
can leader  or  the  acting  Republican 
leadership,  by  then  determine  on  the 
basis  of  checking  with  his  colleagues 
on  that  side,  that  it  could  be  done. 

In  the  meantime,  then,  if  the  acting 
leader  would  provide  that  first-degree 
amendments  could  be  filed  up  until  1 
p.m.  tomorrow,  notwithstanding  the 
recess  at  12  noon,  that  would  protect 
those  Senators  who  wish  to  file  first- 
degree  amendments  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request 
be  so  modified. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  leader  and  I 
remove  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
at  2  p.m.  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  S.  2638,  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill.  Votes 
can  be  expected  throughout  the  day 
and  a  late  session  is  expected  in  order 
to  make  some  progress  on  this  bill. 

We  have  as,  the  Democratic  leader 
knows,  a  heavy  agenda  and  a  recess 
period  or/district  work  period,  as  it  is 
known,  Which  is  unprecedented  in  an 
election  vear,  ihat  he  helped  craft  and 
fashion  /along  with  the  Republican 
leadership  which  was  very  serious,  yet 
leaves  us  less  time  than  usual. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
further  business  that  I  would  suggest 
to  the  acting  Republican  leader.  I 
thank  him  for  his  characteristic  cour- 
tesy. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  reciprocate  that. 


The  Democratic  leader  has  been 
very  patient  and  instructive  with  me 
in  my  duties  and  I  appreciate  that. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  then  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9:15  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  August  5, 
1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
7:58  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  August  5,  1986,  at 
9:15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  August  4.  1986: 

Department  or  Energy 

Martha  O.  Hesse,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  October  20,  1987,  vice  Raymond  J. 
O'Connor  resigned. 
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DRUG  TESTING  IN  THE 
WORKPLACE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1986 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
told  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  favors  widespread  drug  testing  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  that  almost  25  percent  of 
Fortune  500  companies  test  applicants  or  em- 
ployees for  drug  use.  What  we  are  not  told 
about  are  the  rates  of  error  in  drug  testing 
technology,  the  violations  of  privacy  and  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  the  cost  to  both  employ- 
er and  employee  as  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  spent  on  capital  investment  or  law  en- 
forcement are  instead  channeled  to  drug  test- 
ing companies. 

The  American  Civil"  Liberties  Union  address- 
es some  of  these  issues  in  a  question-and- 
answer  format.  I  hope  my  colleagues  find  the 
attached  article  as  Instructive  as  I  did. 
What  ACLU  Has  to  Say  About— Droc 
Testing  in  the  Workplace 

The  American  Civil  Liljerties  Union  op- 
poses indiscriminate  urine  testing  because 
we  believe  it  is  unfair  and  unreasonable  to 
force  millions  of  American  workers  who  are 
not  even  suspected  of  using  drugs,  and 
whose  job  performance  is  satisfactory,  to 
submit  to  degrading  and  intrusive  urine 
tests  on  a  regular  basis.  It  is  unfair  to  treat 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty  alike. 

Here  are  some  frequent  questions  posed 
by  memt>ers  of  the  public  about  our  stand 
on  drug  testing: 

Question.  If  you  don't  use  drugs,  you  have 
nothing  to  hide.  Why  object  to  testing? 

Answer.  Innocent  people  do  have  some- 
thing to  hide:  their  privacy.  This  "right  to 
t>e  left  alone"  is,  in  the  words  of  the  emi- 
nent Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  Brandeis, 
"the  most  comprehensive  of  rights  and  the 
right  most  valued  by  civilized  men."  Urine 
tests  are  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy. In  addition  to  evidence  of  illegal  drug 
use,  the  tests  can  disclose  numerous  other 
details  about  one's  private  life.  Urinalysis 
can  tell  a  company  whether  an  employee  or 
job  applicant  is  being  treated  for  a  heart 
condition,  depression,  epilepsy,  dial>etes  or 
schizophrenia.  It  can  also  reveal  whether  an 
employee  is  pregnant. 

Innocent  people  also  have  reason  to  be 
concerned  because  the  method  of  urinalysis 
most  commonly  used  in  drug  testing  (the 
"EMIT  kit")  is  inherently  unreliable.  The 
EMIT  kit  gives  a  false  positive  result  at 
least  10  percent  and  possibly  as  much  as  30 
percent  of  the  time. 

Companies  that  manufacture  EMIT  kits 
warn  employers  to  follow  up  any  positive 
result  with  additional,  more  sophisticated 
confirmatory  tests.  But  such  confirmatory 
tests  are  expensive,  and  in  practice  many 
employers  do  not  use  them.  Millions  of 
people  across  the  country  risk  not  being 
hired  or  losing  their  jobs  and  their  reputa- 
tions because  of  the  EMIT  kit  test. 


Question.  Still,  isn't  indiscriminate  testing 
the  l)€st  way  to  catch  the  users? 

Answer.  It  may  l>e  the  easiest  way  to  iden- 
tify drug  users,  but  it  is  also  by  far  the  most 
un-American.  There  is  a  long  tradition  in 
the  United  States  that  general  searches  of 
innocent  people  are  unfair.  This  tradition 
began  in  colonial  America,  when  King 
George's  soldiers  searched  everyone  indis- 
criminately in  order  to  uncover  those  few 
who  were  committing  offenses  against  the 
Crown.  These  general  searches  were  deeply 
hated  by  the  early  Americans,  and  were  a 
leading  cause  of  the  Revolution.  After  the 
Revolution,  and  fresh  from  the  experience 
of  the  unfairness  of  indiscriminate  searches, 
the  Fourth  Amendment  was  passed.  It  says 
that  you  cannot  search  everyone,  innocent 
and  guilty  alike,  to  find  a  few  who  are 
guilty.  You  must  have  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect a  particular  person  before  subjecting 
him  or  her  to  intrusive  and  degrading  body 
searches. 

But  mandatory,  general  drug  testing  pro- 
grams threaten  to  turn  these  traditional 
principles  upside  down.  Compulsory  blood 
and  urine  tests  are  Imdily  searches,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  lower 
courts  have  already  struck  down  mandatory 
testing  programs  in  several  government 
workplaces  as  violative  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  t>ecause  they  were  not  based  on 
particularized  suspicion.  And  although  the 
Fourth  Amendment  doesn't  legally  limit  the 
power  of  private  employers,  the  same  princi- 
ples of  fairness  ought  to  apply.  Tests  should 
be  limited  to  those  workers  who  are  reason- 
ably suspected  of  using  drugs  (including  al- 
cohol) in  a  way  that  impairs  job  perform- 
ance. 

Question.  Aren't  there  exceptions  to  the 
rule?  Shouldn't  workers  such  as  airline 
pilots,  who  can  endanger  the  lives  of  others 
if  they  aren't  functioning  properly,  be  sub- 
ject to  drug  testing? 

Answer.  Obviously  people  who  hold  the 
lives  of  other  people. in  their  hands  should 
be  held  to  a  higher  standard  of  job  perform- 
ance. But  urine  testing  won't  do  that.  Uri- 
nalysis cannot  measure  current  impairment 
or  intoxication.  It  would  be  far  more  mean- 
ingful to  require  all  airline  pilots  to  undergo 
a  brief  neurological  exam  for  impaired 
visual  acuity  or  motor  coordination  before 
stepping  into  the  cockpit.  No  one  could 
object  to  that.  But  urine  testing  is  simply  ir- 
relevant to  the  issue  of  job  impairment,  and 
people  in  high  risk  occupations  should  be 
subjected  to  urinalysis  on  the  same  basis  as 
anyone  else— only  to  confirm  a  reasonable 
suspicion,  based  on  ol>servation,  that  a  par- 
ticular individual  is  job  impaired  because  of 
drug  abuse. 

Question.  What  atwut  the  high  economic 
costs  to  industry  of  drug  use?  Shouldn't  em- 
ployers be  permitted  to  institute  drug  test- 
ing as  a  way  to  protect  their  investment? 

Answer.  The  economic  costs  to  industry  of 
drug  use  are  cited  to  justify  mass  drug  test- 
ing in  the  workplace.  Billions  of  dollars,  we 
are  told,  are  lost  through  low  productivity 
and  aljsenteeism.  Some  experts  question 
these  estimates  as  extrapolations  and  pro- 
jections that  have  no  convincing  data  base. 
Moreover,  the  economic  costs  of  alcoholism 


and  heavy  cigarette  smoking  are  without 
doubt  higher,  since  so  many  more  people 
use  alcohol  and  smoke.  But  no  one  has  yet 
suggested  tests  to  discover  the  extent  to 
which  workers  are  drinking  or  smoking  in 
the  evenings  or  on  weekends. 

The  people  who  most  often  cite  the  high 
economic  costs  to  industry  caused  by  drug 
use  are  the  same  people  who  are  reaping 
huge  profits  from  urine  testing— manufac- 
turers of  the  urine  test,  chemical  laborato- 
ries and  professional  drug  abuse  consult- 
ants. Their  pronouncements  ought  to  be 
viewed  with  skepticism. 

Question.  If  urine  testing  is  out,  is  there 
anything  left  that  can  be  done  about  the 
drug  "epidemic"? 

Answer.  Urine  testing  doesn't  prevent 
drug  use,  or  cure  addiction.  Education  and 
voluntary  rehabilitation  are  the  only  ap- 
proaches that  do.  A  well-funded,  well-co- 
ordinated public  education  effort,  such  as 
the  anti-smoking  campaign,  would  do  more 
to  bring  drug  use  under  control  than  the 
most  massive  program  of  testing.  Such  ef- 
forts work.  Since  1965,  the  proportion  of 
Americans  who  habitually  smoke  cigarettes 
has  gone  down  from  43  percent  to  32  per- 
cent. Those  who  have  studied  this  decline 
attribute  it  to  public  education.  Certainly,  it 
cannot  be  attributed  to  forced  testing  or  em- 
ployer sanctions. 

Question.  Have  any  courts  ruled  that 
mandatory  urine  testing  of  government  em- 
ployees is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution? 

Answer.  Virtually  every  court  that  has 
heard  a  constitutional  challenge  to  testing 
by  government  agencies  and  employers  has 
found  that  some  degree  of  individual  suspi- 
cion is  necessary.  These  courts  have  prohib- 
ited programs  that  included  "random"  or 
"blanket"  drug  testing.  A  state  court  judge 
in  New  York  ruled  that  a  local  board  of  edu- 
cation could  not  subject  all  teachers  being 
considered  for  tenure  to  urinalysis  because 
"an  invasive  tiodily  search  may  be  constitu- 
tionally made  only  when  based  upon  reason- 
able suspicion  based  on  supportable  objec- 
tive facts."  A  federal  judge  in  Iowa  ruled 
that  random  tests  of  prison  guards  were  un- 
constitutional unless  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  "reasonable  suspicion." 

Question.  But  if  the  Constitution  doesn't 
apply  to  private  employees,  how  can  the  pri- 
vacy rights  of  private  employees  be  protect- 
ed? ^ 

Answer.  Only  by  special  federal  or  state 
laws  or  by  union  contracts.  At  this  time  em- 
ployees pf  private  companies  have  virtually 
no  protection  against  the  mandatory  drug 
testing  programs  that  have  now  been  adopt- 
ed by  25  percent  of  the  Future  500  compa- 
nies. The  ACLU  believes  it  is  grossly  unfair 
that  government  workers  are  protected  in 
their  rights  to  privacy  while  their  counter- 
parts in  private  industry  are  not.  Labor 
unions  should  push  to  include  a  ban  on 
blanket  testing  in  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  and  the  rights  of  non-union  , 
employees  can  only  be  protected  by  pressing 
for  the  passage  of  federal,  state  or  local  leg- 
islation. 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  the  ACLU  and 
other  concerned  organizations,  the  City  of 
San  Francisco,  for  example,  has  enacted  a 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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model  law  which  protects  workers  In  private 
Industry  from  indiscriminate  drug  testing. 
The  new  law  says  that  no  employer  doing 
business  In  San  Francisco  "may  demand,  re- 
.  quire,  or  request  employees  to  submit  to,  to 
take  or  to  undergo  any  blood,  urine,  or  en- 
cephalographlc  test  In  the  body  as  a  condi- 
tion of  continued  employment"  unless  three 
conditions  are  met: 

1.  the  employer  has  reason  to  believe  the 
employee's  faculties  are  Impaired  on  the 
job: 

2.  the  employee's  impairment  presents  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  his  own  safety 
or  the  safety  of  others; 

3.  the  employer  gives  the  employee  the 
opportunity,  at  the  employer's  expense,  to 
have  the  sample  tested  by  an  independent 
laboratory  and  gives  the  employee  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rebut  or  explain  the  results. 

This  law  strikes  thel  delicate  balance  t>e- 
tween  an  employee's/fundamental  right  to 
privacy,  and  the  legitimate  business  needs 
of  the  employer. 


BURS 


IN  FIGHTS  SOVIETS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4.  1986 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
introduce  my  colleagues  to  a  brave  your>g 
man,  Albert  (Chaim)  Burshtein,  a  20-year-old 
citizen  of  Lenirtgrad.  In  his  20  years,  Chaim 
has  witnessed  continuous  persecution  of  his 
family  arxj  friends,  has  expenenced  constant 
harassment  and  has  been  a  victim  of  harsh 
anti-Semitic  policy  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
auttiorities. 

Chaim  Is  a  man  of  strong  will  and  determi- 
natnn  and  despite  tfte  efforts  of  the  Soviets 
to  break  his  spirit,  he  is  ready  to  challenge  the 
officials  that  are  out  to  destroy  him.  Chaim,  al- 
though suffering  from  a  debilitating  disease  of 
his  sNnbone  which  has  left  him  an  Invalid,  has 
not  given  up  his  fight  to  live  in  Israel. 

In  ttw  past  year  he  was  arrested  for  "stub- 
bornly demanding  an  exit  visa  to  Israel,"  and 
for  planning  a  work  strike  to  protest  tfie  refus- 
al of  his  family's  exit  visas.  He  then  went  on  a 
hur)ger  strike  to  protest  his  arrest  from  No- 
vember 6  to  November  13.  In  December 
1985,  Chaim  also  participated  In  ttie  hunger 
strike  in  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  Leonid  Vol- 
vovsky. 

In  an  effort  to  call  attentxMi  to  the  plight  of 
separated  families,  Chaim  was  a  signatory  to 
a  letter  sent  to  the  27th  Communist  Party 
Congress  in  Fet)ruary.  Since  that  time  Chaim 
has  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
from  the  KGB  at  his  job,  because  of  all  his  ac- 
tivities. His  telephone  at  work  was  also  dis- 
connected. 

Within  the  last  2  nwnths  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties have  cracked  down  on  Chaim^On  May 
25,  Chaim  was  with  a  group  of  friends  near  a 
metro  statkxi.  When  he  walked  away  from  the 
group,  they  were  surrounded  by  KGB  agents 
and  were  taken  away.  Chaim  followed,  trying 
to  ask  questk}ns  but  he  too  was  taken  away 
t>y  force.  While  he  continued  to  yell  at  the 
KGB,  the  group  was  finally  released. 
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In  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  Chaim  was  lired 
from  his  job  after  extreme  pressure  was  exert- 
ed on  his  boss  by  the  KGB.  Chaim  has 
become  a  target  of  persecution  and  abuse  by 
the  Soviet  authorities  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  until  he  gives  up  his  determination  to  live  In 
Israel  or  until  his  voice  Is  silenced  by  the 
KGB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chaim  will  not  give  up  his  de- 
termirution  and  his  voice  will  not  be  silenced 
unless  he  is  allowed  to  repatriate  to  Israel.  He 
Is  determined  to  fight  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  |oin  him  In  his  fight.  Chaim  Is  pres- 
ently involved  in  a  law  suit  against  the  Soviet 
authorities  pertaining  to  his  illegal  dismissal 
from  his  employment  I  am  horKxed  to  be 
named  in  the  suit  to  represent  Chaim.  and  I 
woukj  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue 
to  pressure  the  Soviets,  so  that  the  continued 
presecution  of  Soviet  Jews  stops. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  Record  the 
documentation  of  the  case  that  Albert  (Chaim) 
Burshtein  is  bringing  against  the  Soviet  offi- 
cials, so  that  my  colleagues  can  understand 
the  fight  that  he  is  waging  against  a  system 
that  Is  determined  to  break  him: 

To:  The  Court  of  Dzerzhinsky  District  of 

Leningrad. 
Prom:  Albert  Burshtein. 

Application 

Based  on  Articles  3  of  the  Civil  Procedural 
Code  of  the  RSPSR.  The  Right  to  Appeal  a 
Trial:  and  Article  15.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court.  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  question  of 
my  illegal  dismissal  from  my  job.  based  on 
Article  33  of  the  Labor  Code  of  the  RSPSR. 
"for  shirking  work  on  the  March  25  and 
March  26.  1986. " 

My  "shirking  of  work  at  my  job"  for  two 
days  was  circulated  by  those  present  at 
work  despite  the  fact  that  on  March  IS. 
1986.  I  suffered  from  an  unprecedented  ex- 
acerbation of  my  Illness.  This  was  proved  by 
the  Sick  Leave  Certificate  which  required  a 
home  treatment  regime.  On  March  19.  1986. 
despite  my  poor  health  condition.  I  went  to 
the  trial  of  my  friend.  Vladimir  Lifshitz.  a 
citizen  of  Israel.  He  was  accused  under  Arti- 
cle 190  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  RSPSR. 
"slander  defaming  the  Soviet  Regime."  De- 
spite proof  introduced  by  the  accused  and 
his  attorney,  who  persuasively  proved  that 
the  incriminated  materials  were  not  slander- 
ous, the  court  acknowledged  Lifshitz  to  be 
guilty. 

On  March  19.  under  a  non-medical  direc- 
tive. Polyclinic  No.  88  of  Klrovsk  District 
sent  a  medical  staff  five  times  to  my  home 
in  order  to  prove  my  al)sence  and  for  break- 
ing the  home  regime.  As  a  result,  on  March 
24.  my  Sick  Leave  Certificate  was  stopped 
mainly  because  of  breaking  the  home 
regime  despite  my  disablement  and  the  ex- 
acerbation of  my  illness.  I  would  like  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  often  having  the  exac- 
erbation four  or  five  times  a  year,  even  of  a 
lighter  form,  would  be  proved  by  an  ambu- 
lance regime  but  not  a  home  regime.  (Edi- 
tors note:  "Ambulance  regime"  is  when  a 
patient  is  able  to  move  about  and  "home 
regime"  is  when  the  patient  is  required  to 
stay  at  home.) 

I  have  had  a  Sick  Leave  Certificate  for  20- 
30  days  but  now  it  was  stopped  in  five  days. 
Being  disabled  for  work  this  very  day. 
March  25.  I  invited  a  doctor  over.  He  came 
and  confirmed  the  fact  of  my  Illness  and 
then  confessed  that  he  refused  to  give  me  a 
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Sick  Leave  Certificate  from  the  Aasistant 
Chief  of  the  Polyclinic.  On  March  25  and 
March  26.  I  appealed  to  the  Polyclinic 
where  not  a  single  doctor  or  administration 
staff  person  doubted  the  existance  of  my 
disease  but  all  refused  to  give  me  a  Sick 
Leave  Certificate  or  any  form  to  confirm 
the  valid  reason  for  my  absence  from  my 
job.  So  for  those  two  days,  I  was  dismissed 
despite  my  explanation  of  the  reason  and 
the  lal)or  law,  namely.  Article  33  of  the 
Labor  Code  that  states:  One  of  the  reasons 
for  cancelling  a  labor  contract  may  be  the 
shirking  of  a  job  without  valid  reason.  How- 
ever. Clause  29  of  the  Commentaries  to 
Labor  Laws  of  USSR  states:  The  shirking  of 
a  job  is  not  considered  if  the  person  Is 
atisent  t>ecause  of  valid  reasons  such  as,  ill- 
ness, helping  the  ill,  etc.  On  April  15,  1986. 
the  Primal  Court  of  RSFSR  for  legal  cases 
stated  that  the  absence  of  a  Sick  Leave  Cer- 
tificate cannot  serve  as  a  reason  for  dismis- 
sal from  work,  if  it  is  proved  that  the  ab- 
sence was  due  to  illness. 

Por  the  sake  of  proving  that  the  real 
reason  of  my  absence  from  work  on  March 
25  and  26  was  illness  based  on  my  right  ac- 
cording to  Articles  49.  57  and  64  of  the  Civil 
Procedural  Code  of  the  RSPSR.  I  ask  you  to 
obtain  the  necessary  documents  as  an  end 
to  my  appeal: 

1.  The  explanation  handed  to  the  Admin- 
istration of  my  job  by  me  on  March  27. 
1986. 

2.  Sick  Leave  Certificate  for  March  18  to 
March  24. 

3.  To  extract  from  the  Polyclinic  the  ma- 
terials detailing  the  frequency,  time  and  du- 
ration of  my  illness,  and  the  regime  of  treat- 
ment for  the  last  two  years. 

4.  To  extract  from  the  Registration  Jour- 
nal of  the  Polyclinic  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  I  invited  a  doctor  to  my  home  on 
March  25. 

5.  Based  on  my  right  confirmed  by  Arti- 
cles 51.  57.  and  311  ask  that  you  obtain  and 
add  to  the  case  the  testimony  of  two  Profes- 
sors of  the  Cincinnati  Ohio  University,  who 
stayed  with  me  on  March  25  and  who  are 
able  to  confirm  all  facts:  Benny  Krause. 
1828  Crestfield.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45237:  and 
Jonathon  Samer.  2644  Rasaniville.  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio  45237. 

Thus,  in  accordance  with  Article  49  of  the 
Civil  Procedural  Code,  the  valid  reason  for 
my  shirking  work  during  March  25  and  26 
would  clearly  be  proved  as  will  the  Illegal 
dismissal  from  my  work  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  would  like  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
this  dismissal  is  the  last  step  in  the  long 
process  of  pressure  on  me  by  the  Ambulance 
Car  Garage  Administration  with  the  aim  of 
firing  an  inconvenient  worker.  The  facts  of 
the  illegal  official  reproofs,  all  signing  and 
preparing  of  materials,  resulted  in  my  arrest 
for  15  days  for  announcing  on  Novemt>er  7, 
a  work  strike  to  demand  that  the  violations 
of  human  rights  in  the  USSR  l>e  stopped. 

Based  on  my  rights  confirmed  by  Articles 
43,  44,  and  433,  I  ask  that  Attorneys,  Con- 
gressman John  Porter  and  Mr.  Carlos 
Rlzowy  of  the  United  States,  participate  in 
my  trial.  Based  on  Article  9  regarding  pub- 
licity of  a  trial,  I  ask  you  to  Introduce  a  hall 
containing  more  than  50  people  for  the  rell- 
zation  of  my  relatives  and  friend's  rights.  I 
ask  you  to  protest  my  illegal  dismissal  from 
my  job. 


August  4,  1986 

KIDNEY  DISEASE  [ESRD]  PRO- 
GRAM AND  THE  BUDGET  REC- 
ONCILIATION BILL 


; 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  are  re- 
ceiving letters  from  constituents  concerned 
about  the  End  Stage  Renal  Disease  [ESRD] 
Program.  Many  of  these  constituents  either 
have  or  have  a  relative  who  has  kidney  dis- 
ease. They  are  understandably  concerned 
at}Out  any  changes  in  this  program,  since  it  is 
a  financial  lifeline,  enabling  thousands  to 
afford  treatment  against  this  otherwise  deadly 
disease. 

I  believe  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  included  in  title  X  of  the  budget  recon- 
ciliation bill  a  series  of  changes  in  this  pro- 
gram that  will  help  improve  patients'  rights 
and  the  quality  of  care  under  this  program. 
We  have  also  made  some  cuts  in  the  rate  of 
facility  and  physician  reimbursement,  but 
those  cuts  are  based  on  data  from  the  admin- 
istration and  the  GAG  which  Indicates  that  the 
cuts  should  not  impact  on  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care. 

To  help  Members  respond  to  the  Inquiries 
they  have  received  on  this  Issue,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  portion  of  the  committee's  report 
language  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Payment  Rates  for  Renal  Services  and  Im- 
provements   IN    Administration   of    End 
Stage  Renal  Disease  Networks  and  Pro- 
gram 

(Section  10233  of  the  bill) 
present  law 

(a)  Composite  rates  for  dialysis  treat- 
ment—End Stage  Renal  Disease  (ESRD)  fa- 
cilities receive  a  "composite"  payment  rate 
for  each  dialysis  treatment  furnished.  It  is 
based  on  a  weighted  average  of  facility  mix 
(hospital-based/free-standing)  and  a  weight- 
ed average  of  in-facility  and  home  dialysis. 
Free-standing  facilities  are  currently  paid 
on  average  $127  per  treatment  and  hospital- 
based  facilities  receive  on  average  $131  per 
treatment.  Exceptions  to  the  composite  rate 
are  provided  if  it  is  determined  that  a  facili- 
ty'is  an  isolated  essential  facility.  The  Ad- 
ministration, in  proposed  regulations,  is 
planning  to  reduce  the  composite  payment 
rate  for  each  treatment  by  approximately 
$11.00(9%). 

(b)  Payment  for  physicians'  services— Phy- 
sicians are  paid  a  monthly  capitated  pay- 
ment for  routine  services  provided  to  outpa- 
tient maintenance  dialysis  patients  (ESRD). 
The  rate  of  approximately  $187  per  patient 
per  month  is  based  on  an  assumption  that 
tpe  physician  provides  one  brief  visit  per  di- 
alysis session  and  one  intermediate  visit  per 
month  to  the  average  ESRD  patient.  The 
fee  is  adjusted  for  the  proportion  of  home 
and  facility  patients  treated.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  issued  a  final  notice,  effective 
August  1,  1986,  to  reduce  the  monthly  capi- 
tated payment  by  approximately  $14  (8%). 

(c)  Reorganization  of  ESRD  network 
areas  and  vganizations— The  Secretary  is 
required  to  establish  network  organizations 
to  assure  effective  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  ESRD  program.  The  32  network 
organizations  are  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing and  evaluating  ESRD  services  provided 
within  assigned  geographic  areas.  Under  the 
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bonsoUdated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1986,  the  Secretary  may  consoli- 
date the  network  areas  to  not  less  than 
fourteen.  The  Secretary  is  proposing 
through  regulation  to  reduce  the  number  of 
networks  to  14  and  modifying  the  functions 
of  the  networks. 

EXPLANATION  OF  PROVISION 

(a)  Composite  rates  for  dialysis  treat- 
ment—The facility  composite  rate  would  be 
reduced  by  approximately  $5.50  per  treat- 
ment (4.5%)  based  upon  more  recent  cost 
audits,  data  on  facility  treatment  mix,  and 
home/in-facllity  dialysis  mix.  The  base  rate 
for  free  standing  ESRD  facilities  could  be 
no  lower  than  $117.50  and  for  hosplUl 
based  facilities.  $121.50.  This  proposal  over- 
rides the  Administration's  proposed  rule 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  May 
13.  1986. 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  about  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed regulation  to  reduce  the  ESRD  facili- 
ty composite  rate  by  approximately  $11.00 
per  treatment.  As  a  result,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  was  asked  to  critique 
the  Administration's  proposed  reduction, 
considering  the  data  and  methodology  used 
by  HHS  to  compute  the  proposed  rates. 
GAO  responded  in  a  report  dated  July  22. 
1986.  that  the  most  recent  data  available  to 
develftp  the  proposed  rates  was  used  and 
used  appropriately.  GAO  added  that  an  ex- 
ceptions process  for  facilities  where  the 
costs  exceed  the  composite  rate  for  reasons 
beyond  their  control  would  be  appropriate. 

Because  of  a  concern  that  quality  of  care 
and  access  to  care  could  be  jeopardized  by 
the  $11.00  reduction  in  the  composite  rate 
proposed  by  the  Administration,  the  Com- 
mittee bill  provides  only  half  of  the  rate  re- 
duction proposed  by  the  Administration. 
Further,  the  Committee  is  concerned  at>out 
access  to  quality  care  in  rural  and  isolated 
areas.  The  Committee  expects  HCFA  to  im- 
prove the  exceptions  process  for  facilities 
with  costs  higher  than  those  reflected  in 
the  composite  rate.  Specifically.  HCFA 
shoulddefine  the  term  "isolated  essential 
{AcjMf^  to  reduce  the  data  requirements  so 
thA  more  facilities  deserving  an  exception 
to  the  composite  rate  will  be  able  to  success- 
fully apply  for  such  status. 

■The  Committee  bill  provides  for  the  ap- 
peals process  to  be  streamlined  so  that  an 
exception  would  be  deemed  to  be  approved 
unless  the  Secretary  disapproved  it  by  not 
later  than  45  working  days  from  the  date 
the  application  was  filed  with  the  interme- 
diary. The  Committee  intends  that  the 
fiscal  intermediaries  will  complete  within  15 
working  days  their  recommendations  so 
that  HHS  will  have  30  working  days  to 
make  its  decisions.  If  the  isolated  essential 
facility  status  is  granted  the  facility  would 
receive  reimbursement  based  upon  its  re- 
quest from  the  date  it  filed  for  the  excep- 
tion. 

(b)  Payment  for  physicians'  services— The 
monthly  capitated  payment  (MCP)  rate  for 
physicians  treating  ESRD  patients  would  be 
reduced  by  approximately  $14  (8%)  to  re- 
flect the  shorter  period  of  time  spent  on  pa- 
tients who  receive  their  care  at  home.  In 
1983.  the  MCP  rate  was  computed  by  HHS 
based  on  the  averaige  estimated  physician 
involvement  with  ESRD  patients,  weighted 
by  the  national  average  percentage  of  pa- 
tients who  dialyze  at  home  and  at  facilities. 
Generally,  physicians  have  less  involvement 
with  home  patients  than  with  facility  pa- 
tients. GAO  has  determined  that  physicians 
could  treat  3.9  home  patients  for  every  facil- 
ity patient,  a  ratio  of  3.9  to  1  rather  than  a 
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1.4  to  1  ratio  used  to  established  the  1983 
rates.  The  Committee  bill  provides  for  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  provide  for  an  adjust- 
ment tn  the  home/facility  physician  treat- 
ment ratio  (used  in  establishing  such  pay- 
ment rates)  from  1.4  to  1  In  order  to  reduce 
by  approximately  $14  the  avQiilKe  MCP  rate 
for  physician  services  to  maintenance  dialy- 
sis patients. 

To  better  monitor  the  rate  reductions,  the 
Committee  bill  provides  for  the  Secretary  to 
contract  with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence's Institute  of  Medicine  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  the  proposed  physician  and  facili- 
ty rate  reductions  to  determine  if  access  to 
care  or  quality  of  care  is  l)eing  effected.  A 
report  to  Congress  on  the  results  of  the 
study  is  to  be  made  by  January  1,  1988. 
Once  the  study  is  completed  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Committee  to  review  the  proposed 
rates. 

(c)  Reorganization  of  ESRD  network 
areas  and  orgtuiizations— The  Committee 
bill  provides  for  a  network  program  with  a 
funding  source  that  would  better  meet  the 
needs  of  medicare  ESRD  beneficiaries.  The 
bill  would. override  the  proposed  rule  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  April  15, 
1986. 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish  at 
least  17  ESRD  networks.  The  SecreUry  is  to 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  professional  and 
patient  organizations,  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mining the  geographic  area  for  each  net- 
work. In  order  to  better  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  networks  in  the  future  and  to 
establish  the  reorganized  networks,  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  establish  standards,  cri- 
teria and  procedures  for  evaluating  net- 
works. The  Conmiittee  intends  that  HHS 
will  designate  existing  networks  or  a  combi- 
nation of  existing  networks  in  first  estat>- 
Ushing  the  new  network  organizations.  The 
Committee  hopes  that  existing  networks 
will  voluntarily  combine  and  request  being 
designated  as  the  network  in  their  geo- 
graphic area.  Once  a  network  administrative 
organizatidn  agreement  has  l>een  estab- 
lished it  may  not  be  terminated  by  the  Sec- 
retary unless  it  fails  to  meet  the  established 
standards  gxid  criteria.  At  least  one  patient 
representative  is  to  serve  on  each  network 
council  and  medical  review  board. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  networks  are  to 
include:  (1)  collecting,  validating  and  evalu- 
ating patient  and  facility  data,  (2)  develop- 
ing quality  assurance  standards,  (3)  con- 
ducting reviews  and  evaluations  of  the  deliv- 
ery of  ESRD  services,  (4)  conducting  on-site 
review  of  the  medical  care  provided  benefici- 
aries in  facilities  when  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary by  a  medical  review  board  or  the  Secre- 
tary, (5)  providing  recommendations  to 
ESRD  facilities  for  improvements  in  ESRD 
care,  (6)  implementing  a  procedure  for  eval- 
uating and  resolving  patient  grievances,  and 
(7)  working  with  patients  and  facilities  in 
encouraging  participation  in  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs. 

In  order  for  the  networks  to  perform  the 
functions  required  and  to  place  the  net- 
works on  a  sound  financfal  basis  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  each  composite  rate  payment  for 
each  treatment  by  50  cents  and  provide  for 
payment  of  such  amounts  to  each  network. 
Traditionally,  home  dialysis  treatments  are 
provided  three  times  a  week,  thus  $1.50  per 
week  would  be  transferred  to  the  area  net- 
work. The  Committee  understands  that 
some  existing  and  emerging  tectinologies 
may  require  the  equivalent  of  more  or  less 
than  three  dlalyses  per  week.  It  is  the  intent 
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,    of  this  legislation  that  an  ESRD  patient  be 
.  t    considered  to  have  three  dialyses  per  weeic 
,  and  that  $1.50  per  week  be  transferred  to 
li  the  area  network.  Each  networic  would  re- 
ceive the  total  amount  withheld  from  facili- 
ties in  that  network's  geographic  area.  If 
the  new  networks  are  not  operational  by 
Janaury  1,  1987,  it  is  the  Intent  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  Secretary  is  to  fully  fund 
the  existing  networks  from  this  source  of 
revenue. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  estab- 
lish a  national  end  stage  renal  disease  regis- 
try from  data  reported  by  ESRD  network 
organizations,  transplant  centers  from  other 
sources.  This  data  should  cover  on  all  ESRD 
patients  to  assist  the  Congress  and  the  med- 
ical community  in  dealing  with  ESRD  relat- 
ed issues.  The  Secretary  is  to  coordinate 
data  collection  activities  and  determine  the 
appropriate  location  of  the  registry.  A 
report  on  the  progress  made  in  establishing 
the  registry  is  due  by  January  1.  1987.  and 
the  registry  is  to  be  established  by  January 
1.  1988. 

Because  of  the  controversy  over  the  safety 
of  reusing  dialyzer  filters,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  establish  by  no  later 
than  January  1.  1988.  protocols  on  stand- 
ards and  conditions  for  the  reuse  of  dialyzer 
filters  for  those  facilities  and  providers 
which  reuse  such  filters.  The  Secretary  is 
also  directed  to  report  by  January  1,  1988. 
on  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  establishing  protocols  on  standards 
and  conditions  for  the  reuse  where  appro- 
priate of  other  dialysis  supplies.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  Incorporate  proto- 
cols established  by  this  bill  into  the  facili- 
ties' conditions  of  participation.  Failure  of  a 
facility  to  follow  an  established  protocol 
would  subject  the  facility  to  denial  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  medicare  program  and  to 
denial  of  payment  for  dialysis  treatment. 

EITBCTIVE  DATB 

TTie  amendment  applies  to  facility  rates  as 
of  Octot>er  1.  1986.  for  physician  rates 
August  1,  1986.  for  network  organizations 
January  1,  1987. 


A  TRJBUTE  TO  CHARLES  A. 
'"'^       KNOWLES 
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HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

OP  AKIZONA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4. 1986 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  memory  of  a  good 
friend,  a  dedicated  advocate  for  the  rights  of 
the  eiderty.  and  a  fine  human  t>eing,  Mr. 
Chartes  A.  Knowles,  who  passed  away  July 
13. 

Chartes  was  bom  in  Maiden,  MA,  In  1905. 
He  studied  electrical  er>gineerir>g  at  Northeast- 
em  Univefsity  in  Boston  arxJ  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  New  York  City.  He  was  a  telephor>e 
company  executive  arxj  hekj  management  po- 
sitions with  companies  in  New  York  and  New 
j©rs©y. 

What  makes  the  life  of  Charles  Knowles 
special  is  what  happened  after  he  retired  and 
moved  to  Tucson  15  years  ago.  He  dedicated 
his  retirement  years  to  a  tireless  can>paign  to 
get  legislators  on  the  State  and  national  levels 
to  acknowledge  this  country's  aging  popula- 
tion and  to  give  t)>em  the  attention  they  merit. 
He  and  his  wife,  Catherine,  sat  on  many  com- 
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missions  and  have  been  honored  both  within 
Arizona  arKl  the  NatKin  (or  ttteir  work  with  the 
eiderty. 

Mr.  Knowles  shared  a  1978  Jefferson 
Award  with  his  wife  (or  outstanding  community 
service.  This  is  the  highest  award  an  indrvidual 
can  receive  (or  community  service.  Together, 
tfiey  spent  60  to  80  hours  each  week  working 
on  community  affairs.  I  know  that  to  be  the 
case,  because  I  served  in  the  Arizona  Senate 
for  6  years,  when  both  of  these  dedicated  in- 
dividuals were  working  to  Improve  the  lives  of 
ttie  eiderty.  Catherine  and  Chartes  Knowles 
were  (amiliar  (igures  in  the  halls  o(  the  legisla- 
ture. Much  of  the  time  Catherir^e  was  confined 
to  a  wheelchair  and  Chartes  pushed  her  up 
and  down  the  mall  (rom  the  house  to  the 
senate,  all  the  while  buttonholding  members 
of  the  legislature  on  behalf  of  the  eiderty. 

The  memory  of  Mr.  Krxjwles  t)rings  to  mind 
a  favorite  verse  from  the  Bible:  "Iron  shar- 
penth  iron,  thus  a  man  sharpenth  the  conten- 
ance  of  another."  Havir^  a  man  like  Chartes 
Krxjwies  In  our  midst,  a  man  with  a  spirit  as 
strong  as  iron,  sharpens  the  spirit  and  critical 
abilities  of  all  of  us  who  came  Into  contact 
with  him.  I  know  Chartes  sharpened  my  own 
spirit,  making  me  aware,  In  his  own  indomita- 
ble (ashlon,  o(  the  dynamic  contribution  senior 
citizens  t>ring  to  our  communities.  In  the  words 
o(  Arizona  Governor  Bruce  Babbitt:  'He  re- 
fused to  be  satisded  with  letting  others  do  the 
work  while  he  sat  Idly  by." 

Sitting  Idly  by  was  certainly  not  Chartes' 
style.  Folkiwing  his  retirement,  he  participated 
at  the  kx:al  and  State  levels  In  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  chaired  the  Utili- 
ty Rate  Study  Committee  of  the  Arizona  Coun- 
cil (or  Senior  Citizens,  served  on  the  Gover- 
nor's Task  Force  on  Retirement  and  Aging, 
arxl  was  a  memt)er  o(  the  Governor's  Over- 
sight Committee  on  Aging. 

His  energy  seemed  boundless,  as  he  was 
also  a  memt)er  o(  the  executive  board  of  the 
Pima  CourKil  on  Aging,  a  charter  member  of 
KirKJ  Community  Hospital  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  the  first  senior  citizens  to  t>ecome  a 
member  of  the  Westem  Gerontological  Socie- 
ty 

He  was  president  o(  the  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  Organizations  o(  Pima  County  (or  the 
past  15  years,  reliriquishing  the  post  a  month 
t>efore  he  died.  He  also  donated  his  time  as  a 
member  of  the  Sabbar  Shrine  Temple  and  the 
Jerusalem  Daylight  Masonic  Lodge. 

I  wish  to  share  the  memory  o(  Chartes 
Knowles  with  my  colleagues  that  we  might 
recall  the  contribution  he  made  to  Arizona  and 
this  Nation.  He  served  as  an  example  of  the 
vitality  o(  senior  citizens,  and  as  a  reminder  o( 
the  value  o(  volunteerism.  We  will  miss 
Charles  Krxmles,  one  who  gave  so  (reefy  of 
himself.  In  order  to  make  this  wortd  better  (or 
us  all,  young  and  old  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  an  editorial 
from  the  Arizona  Dally  Star  o(  July  16,  1986, 
about  the  life  and  contritxjtions  of  Chartes 
Knowles. 

[FYom  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  July  16, 

1986] 

A  Rare  Advocate  por  the  Aging 

Charles  A.  Knowles,  a  local  champion  for 
rights  of  the  elderly  for  the  past  decade  and 
a  half,  died  last  weekend  at  the  age  of  81. 
But  for  the  538.000-some  older  people  in  Ar- 
izona, he  will  not  easily  l>e  forgotten. 
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Knowles  turned  his  own  retirement  Into 
15  years  of  advocacy.  He  Challenged  legisla- 
tors and  local  and  indusuial  leaders,  work- 
ing for,  among  other  things,  the  at>olition  of 
food  tax  and  for  politlgsn  representation  for 
the  elderly. 

One  of  the  main  thrusts  of  his  work  was 
to  get  legislators  to  acknowledge  the  coun- 
try's aging  population  and  to  serve  it  accord- 
ingly. He  participated  at  state  and  local 
levels  in  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  and  served  in  numerous  other 
groups,  including  the  governor's  Task  Force 
on  Retirement  and  Aging,  the  Pima  Council 
on  Aging,  and  the  Pima  County  Council  at^ 
Senior  Citizens  Organizations.  /\ 

Knowles.  a  telephone  executive  who  re^ 
tired  after  a  major  heart  attack,  also  was 
the  first  senior  citizen  to  become  a  memlier 
of  the  Western  Gerontological  Society. 

Knowles  and  his  wife.  Catherine,  worked 
as  a  team,  and  have  been  nationally  recog- 
nized for  their  efforts— which  extended  to 
working  for  the  rights  of  children,  the  "el- 
derly of  the  future." 

■We've  found  that  by  working  for  things 
that  help  the  entire  community,  we  help 
ourselves."  he  once  said. 

Both  the  elderly  and  the  "elderly  of  the 
future"  will  continue  to  l)enefit  from  that 
generous  way  of  looking  at  the  world. 


THE  IITH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  HELSIN- 
KI FINAL  ACT 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1986 

Mr.  SMITH  o(  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday 
marked  the  1 1  th  anniversary  o(  the  signing  of 
an  important  human  rights  document,  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  The  35  signatories— the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  included— agreed 
to  respect  fundamental  human  rights  and  to 
allow  emigration  for  (amily  reunldcation. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  exhibited 
a  disregard  for  and  denial  of  human  rights  and 
igrrared  their  commitment  to  humanity  as  a 
signatory  to  these  accords.  Since  1979. 
Jewish  emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union  has 
dropped  dramatically,  from  51,000  in  1979,  to 
1,140  in  1985.  This  is  by  no  means  due  to  a 
decrease  In  emigration  applications  which 
numlaer  in  the  tens  of  thousands.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  stepped  up  its  actions  in  its  quest 
to  eradicate  the  Jewish  religion  and  heritage. 
Soviet  Jews  wanting  to  emigrate  are  har- 
assed. Intimidated  and  subjected  to  continuing 
abuse. 

Soviet  violations  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  do 
not  stop  at  the  persecution  o(  Soviet  Jews. 
There  is  r>o  (reedom  o(  religion,  press,  in(or- 
matlon,  or  movement  In  Soviet  society.  There 
have  t>een  constant  violations  o(  human  rights 
In  the  Soviet  Union  including,  imprisonment  of 
sane  people  in  psychiatric  hospitals,  some 
never  being  heard  from  again,  and  the  Impris- 
onment of  people  (or  political  reasons. 

We  must  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  signatories  who  have  seriously  violated 
the  provisions  o(  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  to 
comply  to  th^  Intent  o(  these  accords  and  to 
make  human  rights  a  primary  policy  o(  their 
government. 
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Today,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on  the 
Importarwe  o(  this  document  to  interrfational 
human  rights  and  security.  I  hope  that  through 
our  constant  and  consistent  efforts,  be  it 
through  writing  letters,  signing  petitions,  and 
speaking  out  publicly  that  our  frustration  with 
human  rights  violations  will  soon  t>e  turned 
Into  praise  for  adherence  to  the  accords. 

Every  person  Is  a  citizen  worthy  of  basic 
human  rights,  and  therefore,  deserves  the  fun- 
damental rights  that  all  human  t>eings  enjoy. 
We  must  not  betray  the  people  o(  this  wortd 
who  are  being  denied  their  basic  human 
rights,  and  we  must  utilize  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  to  continuously  pressure  countries  like  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  do  not  adhere  to  its  prin- 
ciples. 


PET  RESCUE  AND  ADOPT-A-PET: 
HUMANITARIAN  SOLUTION  TO 
A  GROWING  PROBLEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1986 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
wanted and  stray  animals  are  a  growing  prob- 
lem in  virtually  every  part  o(  the  country.  Hun- 
dreds o(  thousands  o(  dogs  and  cats  without 
owners  or  homes  are  destroyed  by  local  gov- 
ernments each  year,  and  millions  more  roam 
through  our  cities,  towns  and  countryside.  It  is 
a  problem  that  is  not  getting  any  better. 

In  Dade  County,  FL  however,  two  nonprofit 
groups  are  helping  to  make  pets  out  of  these 
unwanted  animals.  Pet  Rescue  and  Adopt-a- 
Pet  obtain  dogs  ar>d  cats  from  the  county 
animal  shelter,  spay  or  neuter  them  and  care 
(or  them  until  they  are  placed  in  homes  where 
they  will  receive  good  care.  The  benedt  to  the 
county  and  to  the  animals  is  obvious,  as  are 
the  smiles  and  excitement  o(  the  many  boys 
and  girts  who  receive  their  first  pets  from 
these  fine  organizations. 

The  Miami  Herald  recently  printed  an  article 
on  Pet  Rescue  and  Adopt-a-Pet,  and  I  wanted 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Two  Groups  to  Help  County  Find  Homes 

FOR  Pits 

(By  Celia  W.  Dugger) 

Metro-Dade  County  killed  24.866  dogs  and 
cats  last  year,  many  of  them  because  no  one 
adopted  them  in  time. 

On  any  given  day.  the  cages  at  the  county 
pound  are  packed  with  howling,  mewing, 
pacing,  panting  animals. 

Two  non-profit  groups  now  want  to  help 
the  county  place  those  pets  in  homes.  Metro 
would  give  the  dogs  and  cats  to  the  groups 
at  no  charge,  and  in  exchange,  the  groups 
would  spay  or  neuter  the  pets  and  care  for 
them  until  they  were  adopted. 

The  lucky  animals  taken  in  by  Adopt-a- 
Pet  or  Pet  Rescue  would  get  a  permanent 
reprieve  from  their  death  sentence  at  the 
pound. 

"We  would  keep  them  until  they  were 
adopted  or  passed  away  from  natural 
causes, "  said  Gardnar  MuUoy,  Pet  Rescue, 
vice  president. 

The  two  groups  will  take  as  many  of  the 
county's  animals  as  they  can  handle.  MuUoy 
said  his  group  had  placed  2,000  pets  in 
homes  last  year.  But  sometimes  the  group's 
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shelter  at  3440  NW  191st  St.  has  space  for 
more  animals. 

"Our  effort  Is  humanitarian,"  he.^said. 
"We  check  homes  to  make  sure  they  do  not 
go  to  brutal  homes." 

Betty  Plass.  recording  secretary  for 
Adopt-a-Pet  in  Goulds,  said  her  group  often 
has  space  for  small  dogs,  which  are  more 
popular  than  larger  animals.  They  keep  the 
animals  at  11900  SW  232nd  St.  Until  some- 
one takes  them  home.  In  the  last  year  they 
have  placed  atMut  250  animals. 

"We  just  keep  plugging  away,  and  eventu- 
ally you  find  somebody."  she  said. 

Vaughn  Garbarek,  director  of  Dade 
Animal  Services  said  he  hopes  the  groups 
will  help  reduce  the  number  of  animals  the 
county  puts  to  sleep.  He  said  he  hopes  the 
public  remembers  that  animals  can  t>e 
adopted  at  the  pound,  too.  It  is  at  7401  NW 
74th  St. 

A  county  ordinance  requires  that  animals 
be  held  for  five  days.  After  that,  their  fate 
is  up  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  running 
the  pound. 

"We  always  have  surplus  animals  l>ecause 
we  don't  have  unlimited  space.  They  could 
be  adopted  out  if  they  could  be  held 
longer,"  he  said. 


RETURN  OF  THE  TEXTILE  BILL 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1986 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
the  controversial  issue  of  protectionism  con)es 
t}e(ore  us  as  the  House  prepares  to  vote  on 
overriding  a  Presidential  veto.  As  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  editorialized,  the  bill  in  ques- 
tiorr  is  both  atrocious  and  vindictive,  and  it  will 
do  nothing  to  help  our  own  textile  industry.  I 
commend  the  editorial  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention, and  I  am  In  particular  agreement  with 
its  closing  summary:  "To  increase  its  exports, 
the  United  States  needs  open  markets 
abroad.  Qosing  Its  own  markets  further  with 
this  vindictive  textile  bill  would  t>e  a  poor  way 
to  begin." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Return  of  the  Textile  Bill 

Last  December  Congress  passed  an  atro- 
cious bill  to  push  down  imports  of  textiles, 
at  great  cost  to  consumers.  President 
Reagan  wisely  vetoed  it.  Now  the  bill  is 
back.  On  Wednesday  the  House  is  to  take  a 
vote  on  overriding  the  veto— a  date  chosen 
by  the  bill's  supporters  eight  months  ago.  In 
the  hope  that  proximity  to  the  election 
would  overcome  members'  l)etter  judgment. 

But  if  the  American  textile  industry  is  in 
as  much  trouble  as  it  claims,  you  can  only 
conclude  that  more  protection  can't  help. 
This  industry  has  l>enefited  from  steadily 
broadened  import  protection  for  30  years, 
and  it  says  it  still  can't  compete. 

South  Africa  has  t>ecome  part  of  this 
debate.  A  number  of  congressmen  angrily 
denounced  the  agreement  that  the  adminis- 
tration negotiated  in  June  permitting  a  4 
percent  increase  in  South  African  textile  ex- 
ports to  this  country.  Why  a  new  agreement 
with  South  Africa?  Because  textile  Imports 
from  South  Africa  more  than  doubled  last 
year,  and  the  administration  got  this  agree- 
ment to  cap  the  surge.  The  4  percent  expan- 
sion that  it  permits  is  relatively  small  for 
this  kind  of  deal  and  is  the  price  of  the  cap. 
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But  the  bill  doesn't  hurt  South  Africa.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  items  that  it  covers,  the 
new  agreement  sets  quotas  for  South  Africa 
substantially  smaller  than  those  in  the  tex- 
tile bill.  The  bill  is  broader;  you  can't  say 
with  assurance  that  it  would  actually  be 
l>etter  for  the  South  Africans.  But  It 
wouldn't  be  worse.  The  congressman  who 
wishes  to  express  his  outrage  toward  South 
Africa  will  need  to  find  another  occasion. 
This  bill  expresses  only  neutrality  toward 
South  Africa.  It's  aimed  mainly  at  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea.  That's  the 
kind  of  offensive  anomaly  that  Congress 
always  creates  when  it  tries  to  write  dis- 
criminatory country-by-country  quotas  into 
trade  bills. 

In  Geneva  on  Friday  the  world's  trading 
nations  put  into  effect  a  broader  and  strong- 
er revision  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement, 
the  international  rule  t>ook  of  commerce  in 
textiles.  The  MFA  is  not  ideal.  It's  a  protec- 
tionist system.  But  at  least  it  has  some  l>al- 
ance  and  sophistication,  unlike  the  vetoed 
bill. 

The  congressmen  who  denounce  the  ad- 
ministration for  letting  too  much  imported 
textiles  into  the  country  are  frequently  the 
same  congressmen  who  also  denounce  it  for 
failing  to  increase  this  country's  exports— 
particularly  farm  exports.  To  increase  its 
exports,  the  United  States  needs  open  mar- 
kets abroad.  Closing  its  own  markets  fur- 
ther with  this  vindictive  (extile  bill  would 
t>e  a  poor  way  to  begin. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1986 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  20-26 
marks  tt>e  28th  commemoration  of  Captive 
Nations  Week.  It  Is  chance  to  reflect  upon  the 
plight  01  all  ttvsse  living  under  totalitarian  nile 
that  leaves  them  without  the  basic  freedoms 
to  express  themselves  culturally,  religiously, 
politically,  or  nationally. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  chance  to  renew 
our  efforts  on  t>ehalf  of  individuals  such  as 
Balys  Gajauskas,  a  Uthuanian  national  who 
fought  Soviet  occupying  forces  during  Wortd 
War  II  and  has  spent  34  o(  the  years  foltowing 
the  war  In  Soviet  prisons.  We  must  also  re- 
memlser  Yuri  Shukhevych,  a  Ukrainian,  first  ar- 
rested in  1 946  at  the  age  o(  1 5  f or  refusing  to 
denour)ce  his  (ather  who  had  been  the  com- 
mander-in-chle(  of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army.  Each  time  he  nears  the  end  o(  a  prison 
sentence  new  charges  are  thought  against 
him.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  think  of  Constantin 
Sfatcu,  a  Romanian  convicted  o(  attempting  to 
murder  a  policeman.  The  charges  were 
brought  after  his  car  containing  Bibles  and 
other  religious  literature  was  stopped.  Basic 
human  rights  that  we  consider  fundamental  to 
our  lives  are  systematically  denied  to  those 
wt)o  reside  In  captive  nations.  Let  us  recog- 
nize Captive  Nations  Week  by  horraring  our 
own  freedom  and  working  for  the  freedom  of 
ottiers. 


/ 
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TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  CHARLES 
HERBERT  POGGIE 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THI  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
III  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1986 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  no 
small  measure  of  elation  and  honor  that  I  rise 
in  this  noble  Chamt)er  to  salute  the  contribu- 
tions and  achievements  of  one  of  America's 
most  devoted  and  unique  religious  and  civic 
leaders,  Bishop  Charles  Herbert  Foggie  of  the 
Third  Episcopal  District  of  the  African  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Zion  Church.  I  am  especially 
honored  to  offer  ttiese  words  of  tribute  be- 
cause 1986  marks  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  his  50th  year  in  ordained  ministry 
as  well  as  his  assumption  of  the  presidency  of 
the  board  of  bisfjops  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

The  record  of  human  history  makes  clear 
the  conclusion,  that  the  litmus  test  for  great- 
ness that  erxlures  in  the  hearts  of  endless 
generations,  is  that  quality  of  servanthood  and 
selfless  giving  that  leaves  to  the  future  a 
world  better  than  the  past.  By  this  measure, 
Bishop  Foggie  is  a  giant. 

As  a  scholar,  he  has  sought  to  release 
human  kind  from  the  tyranny  of  ignorance  by 
a  ministry  of  teachir^  that  has  caused  thou- 
sands to  claim  the  rich  liberty  that  comes  from 
God  and  to  pursue  the  talents  and  vocations 
God  has  blessed  them  to  perfect. 

In  an  age  of  compromise  and  capitulation, 
as  a  civil  rights  leader  and  voice  for  the  right, 
he,  like  the  prophets  of  ancient  days,  dared  to 
challenge  Injustice  and  remind  those  who  had 
forgotten,  that  God  in  the  act  of  creation  had 
not  created  a  world  of  caste  but  of  communi- 
*ty,  where  every  person  witfraut  reference  to 
pigment,  was  to  share  Earth's  bounty  as 
brothers  and  sist^. 

Finally,  in  a  tiiite  when  human  needs  have 
gone  unaddressed,  as  a  bishop  in  the  church 
of  Christ,  fie  has  done  pioneering  work  in 
bringing  good  news  to  tfie  people  of  South 
America.  The  Caribtiean  and  has  proven  a 
force  for  secunng  justice  and  progress  for  the 
last  ttie  k>st  and  least  of  America. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  today  to 
*  salute  Bishop  Charles  Herbert  Foggie:  pastor, 
teacfier,  prophet,  and  friend  to  the  young,  for 
giving  in  his  life  of  sharing,  a  brilliant  and  scin- 
tillating personification  of  the  profound  reli- 
gious tradition  that  has  made  our  Nation  great. 

The  great  theologian  Dr.  Howard  Thurman 
had  this  to  say  of  those  who  seek  to  scale  the 
mountain  of  vision  and  duty: 

A  religion  that  places  l>efore  men  goals 
that  can  be  reached  and  ends  that  can  l>e 
completely  satisfied  is  a  bad  religion.  The 
glory  of  religion,  even  as  of  life,  is  the  fact 
that  when  men  have  utilized  their  powers  to 
the  full,  there  remain  stretching  out  t>efore 
them  vast  reaches  of  the  yet  unexplored.  At 
their  best,  men  are  willing  to  settle  for  the 
highest:  anything  less  than  that  at  long  last 
merely  contributes  to  their  delinquency  and 
snatches  from  their  hands  the  bracing  vigor 
of  infinite  development  and  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  time  when  compromise, 
ir>ditferer>ce  and  mediocnty  have  rendered  too 
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many  ears  and  hearts  delinquent  to  the  sum- 
mons of  compassion,  justice  and  community,  I 
salute  a  great  Christian  leader  for  t>eing  used 
by  his  Creator  to  point  men  to  the  mountain  of 
God's  great  expection. 

America  is  thankful  for  its  Charles  Foggies. 
May  God  be  praised  for  him. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PROHIBIT  DIS- 
CRIMINATION AGAINST 
SINGLE  PARENTS  IN  NATIONAL 
GUARD  AND  RESERVES  RE- 
CRUITMENT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  amendment 
that  Representative  Schroeder  and  I  plan  to 
offer  to  the  defense  authorization  bill.  The 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  Reserves  from 
disqualifying  an  aspinng  recruit  because  that 
person  is  a  single  parent.  In  addition.  It  would 
require  that  single  parents  seeking  to  join  the 
Reserves  receive  treatment  with  respect  to 
parenthood  equivalent  to  the  treatment  of  a 
member  of  the  Reserves  who  becomes  a 
single  parent  while  enlisted. 

Currently,  single  parents  are  prohibited  from 
joining  the  Reserves  unless  they  go  through  a 
court-ordered  permanent  transfer  of  custody 
of  their  children.  This  requirement  Is  expen- 
sive, burdensome,  and  traumatic;  in  some 
States  a  person  must  be  declared  an  unfit 
parent  as  pari  of  a  permanent  custody  trans- 
fer. It  is  also  not  necessary.  If  a  person  is  al- 
ready a  member  of  the  Reserves  and  be- 
con>es  a  single  parent,  that  person  can  work 
out  a  child  care  agreement  with  the  com- 
manding officer  and  a  third  party  tfiat  agrees 
to  care  for  the  child  while  the  reservist  is  on 
duty.  By  all  accounts,  this  arrangement  has 
worked  out  well.  It  should  be  extended  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  enlisted. 

The  different  treatment  strikes  us  as  Illogical 
and  unfair.  A  potential  recruit  Is  presumed  to 
be  Incapable  of  handling  the  joint  responsbili- 
tles  of  parenthood  and  Reserve  duty  but 
someone  already  in  the  Reserves  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  things  out.  Our  amend- 
ment would  offer  potential  recruits  the  same 
treatment  accorded  to  members  of  the  Re- 
serves. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  amend- 
ment is  justified.  Single  parent  families  are  no 
longer  unusual  In  our  society.  In  1985,  22.2 
percent  of  all  families  were  headed  by  a 
sirigle  parent;  87  percent  of  those  single  par- 
ents were  women.  In  1960,  only  9  percent  of 
families  were  led  by  a  single  parent;  in  1970.  it 
was  still  only  11  percent.  Only  8  percent  of 
the  National  Guard  today  are  single  parents. 
As  large  numbers  of  single  parents  become 
commonplace,  we  adapt  to  accommodate  this 
change.  Companies  ar<^  becoming  more  le- 
nient in  granting  leave '^or  parents  and  are 
providing  child  care  facilities,  schools  are  of- 
fering   after    school    programs    for    chiMren 
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whose  parents  work  late,  families  are  increas- 
ingly called  upon  to  babysit.  Certainly,  our 
Armed  Forces  could  also  adjust. 

This  amerxlment  applies  only  to  tfie  Re- 
serves, not  to  active  duty  service  personnel. 
Reserves  are  only  on  duty  one  weekend  a 
month  plus  2  weeks  per  year.  Unlike  active 
duty  soldiers,  they  live  in  their  own  communi- 
ties with  support  systems  of  family  and 
friends.  They  are  not  transferred  around  tfie 
worid  every  year.  The  burdens  of  Reserve 
duty  are  not  more  difficult  than  those  of  work- 
ing for  a  private  corporation  that  requires 
some  travel.  Many  single  parents  do  that  now. 
We  t>elieve  they  could  also  handle  Reserve 
duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  has  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  recruiters  I  have  talked 
to.  They  work  hard  to  fill  their  ranks  with  the 
high  quality  soldiers  we  expect  and  they  feel 
unnecessarily  hamstrung  by  this  restriction. 
They  see  how  well  other  single  parents  who 
are  already  enlist^  handle  tfieir  duties  and 
wonder  why  they  can't  offer  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  otf>er  people  who  would  also  like  to 
join.  We  should  listen  to  the  opinions  of  the 
people  In  the  field  on  this  Issue. 

Clearly  there  are  reasonable  alternatives  to 
the  current  requirements.  A  three-party  agree- 
ment among  the  recruit,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer and  the  people  agreeing  to  take  care  of 
the  children  when  necessary  should  t>e  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Reserves. 
The  amendment  that  Representative  Schroe- 
der and  I  will  offer  will  help  Reserve  recruit- 
ing, strengthen  the  ranks  of  our  Reserves  and 
provide  a  valuable  opportunity  to  single  par- 
ents wfK)  want  to  serve  their  country  and  pro- 
vide for  their  families.  We  urge  our  colleagues 
to  support  it. 

Amendment  to  H.R.  4428 

SEC.  .  TREATMENT  OF  SINULE  PARENTS  ENLI8T- 
IN(;  IN  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  OF 
THE  AR.MED  FORCES. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Section  510  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sul)sec- 
tion: 

••(e)(1)  In  determining  whether  a  person  is 
qualified  for  enlistment  as  a  Reserve  of  an 
armed  force,  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
not  disqualify  the  person  because  the 
person  is  a  single  parent. 

••(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pro- 
vide that  treatment  of  a  single  parent  apply- 
ing to  enlist  as  a  Reserve  shall  t>e  equivalent 
with  respect  to  parenthood  to  the  treatment 
of  a  meml)er  enlisted  as  a  Reserve  who  be- 
comes a  single  parent  during  the  term  of 
the  members  enlistment.  Such  equivalent 
treatment  may  include  a  requirement  for  a 
written  agreement  with  respect  to  child 
care. 

••(3)  In  this  sut>section,  the  term  'single 
parent'  means  a  person  who  is  not  married 
and  who  has  custody  of  a  child  under  the 
age  of  18  pursuant  to  a  court  order.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  510(e)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
sut>section  (a),  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  ENERGY/ 
TAIWAN  POWER  CO.  JOINT 
AGREEMENT 


HON.  JOHN  McCain 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1986 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  years 
have  t>een  difficult,  if  not  catastrophic,  for  the 
U.S.  mining  arKJ  energy  minerals  industry. 
From  a  leader  in  the  production  of  copper, 
molybdenum,  uranium,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources, the  United  States  has  fallen  to  the 
status  of  an  also-ran.  That  has  been  tough  on 
the  Nation  and  tough  on  the  economy  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Why  has  this  (jccurred?  A  sicjw  worid  econ- 
omy has,  of  course,  contributed  to  the  down- 
turn. Yet  vastly  increased  foreign  competition 
is  perhaps  the  key  reason.  In  some  cases  de- 
veloping nations,  rich  in  natural  resources  but 
with  little  other  economic  strength,  have  flood- 
ed worid  markets  with  raw  materials  and 
energy  minerals,  sometimes  sold  at  prices 
bel(}w  cost  simply  to  obtain  foreign  currency. 
In  other  cases,  developed  nations  with  higher 
grade  deposits  have  simply  and  legitimately 
undersold  us. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  report  some  good 
news  about  our  mining  industry  and  the  suc- 
cess of  one  company  in  finding  a  willing  for- 
eign client. 

On  July  16,  here  in  Washington,  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  tietween  Rocky  Mountain 
Energy,  the  mining  subsidiary  of  Union  Pacific 
Corp.,  and  Taiwan  Power  Co.,  the  Republic  of 
China's  leading  utility,  to  explore  for  and  de- 
velop uranium  reserves  in  the  United  States. 
The  agreement  is  important  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First,  it  will  result  in  a  substantial  equity  con- 
tribution by  the  Republic  of  China  in  a  United 
States  mineral  exploration  project.  This  brings 
back  to  U.S.  shores  trade  dollars  we  have 
t>een  sending  to  the  Pacific  Rim  area  In  in- 
creasing amounts  over  the  past  1 5  years. 

Second,  the  agreement  is  a  reaffirmation  of 
Taiwan's  commitment  to  "Buy  American" 
wherever  possible.  It  Is  another  step  in  a  new 
trade  program  by  the  Republic  of  China  de- 
signed to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the 
trade  Imbalance  between  our  nations. 

Third,  this  unique  joint  venture  is  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  Republic  of  China  that  the  United 
States  uranium  industry  can  guarantee  securi- 
ty of  supply  to  a  degree  greater  than  any 
otfier  energy  expNsrtIng  country.  Unless  we  all 
have  forgotten  the  lessons  of  the  past  few 
years,  this  Is  a  point  other  nations  should  con- 
sider carefully  when  deciding  which  country  is 
to  supply  their  fuel  needs. 

Fourth,  the  type  deposit  targeted  by  this  ex- 
ploration program  is  a  low-cost,  high-grade 
ore  which  If  found  in  sufficient  quantities  can 
contribute  to  increased  U.S.  competitiveness 
on  world  uranium  markets.  Finally,  this  agree- 
ment may  lead  to  new  markets  for  United 
States  uranium  on  Taiwan  and  t>eyond. 

For  my  State,  which  contains  the  rich  urani- 
um deposits  of  the  Arizona  strip,  this  agree- 
ment will  provi(Je  new  economic  benefits  to 
local  businesses  even  during  the  exploration 
phase.  If  development  and  production  are  Initi- 
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ated,  Icxal  economic  growth  and  local  and 
State  tax  revenue  Increases  could  be  signifi- 
cant. 

Of  course  the  economic  benefits  of  such  a 
program  must  be  accompanied  by  a  strong 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  mining  compa- 
ny to  conduct  their  activities  in  an  environ- 
mentally sound  manner.  The  natural  resources 
of  this  State  include  what  Is  under  the  ground 
but  also  what  lives  on  the  ground  and  above 
it.  All  must  be  protected.  I  have  confidence 
that  the  activities  defined  in  this  special  trade 
agreement  will  be  conducted  properiy  and  in 
accordance  with  all  our  environmental  protec- 
tion laws. 

A  strong  domestic  energy  industry  is  good 
for  the  people  of  Arizona  and  the  Nation.  The 
U.S.  uranium  Industry  has  a  long  way  to  go 
t>efore  It  can  again  be  considered  a  viable  in- 
dustry, t>ut  this  agreement  Is  at  least  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  congratulate  both  Rocky  Mountain  Energy 
and  Taiwan  Power  Co.  on  this  new  trade 
agreement. 


RULE  ON  H.R.  5300,  THE  OMNI- 
BUS RECONCILIATION  ACT  OF 
1986 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1986 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  Inform  my  colleagues  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  July 
23,  1986,  transmitted  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee recommendations  for  reducing  the  budget 
deficit  pursuant  to  the  reconciliation  instruction 
contained  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
120. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice,  pursuant  to  the  rules 
of  the  Democratic  caucus,  that  I  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  title  X  of  H.R.  5300,  the  Om- 
nibus Reconciliation  Act  of  1 986  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  CHESTER 
KNIGHT 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  4,  1986 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  member  of  my  com- 
munity, Mr.  Chester  Knight.  Mr.  Knight  will  join 
the  Wilmont  High  School  class  of  1 961  in 
celebrating  their  25th  reunion.  Cf>ester  Knight 
was  the  class  counselor  for  the  graduating 
class  of  1961. 

Chester  Knight  taught  and  served  as  assist- 
ant principal  at  Wilmont  High  from  1957  to 
1965.  In  that  time  he  proved  himself  to  be  a 
dedicated  and  effective  teacher. 

We  have  all  had  at  one  time  or  another 
someone  we  could  call  a  go<xi  teacher,  a 
teacher  who  Inspired  us  to  question  and  from 
whom  we  learned  a  great  deal.  It  is  rare,  how- 
ever, to  come  across  a  teacher  wfio  is  a  great 
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educator  and  more.  It  is  rare  to  fiave  a  teach- 
er who  cares  enough  to  get  to  really  know  his 
students  and  t>ecome  a  real  friend.  This  is  this 
kind  of  teacher  who  canrrat  only  teach  a  sub- 
ject successfully  but  has  a  positive  impact  on 
his  or  her  students'  futures.  This  is  the  kind  of 
teacher  who  can  actually  help  a  student  turn 
around  his  or  her  life  when  witfxjut  this  influ- 
ence they  might  be  headed  for  failure.  This  is 
the  kind  of  teacher  that  Chester  Knight  was. 

Chester  Knight's  tireless  efforts  in  working 
to  make  the  class  of  1961  a  successful  and 
well-educated  qroup  have  S(4cceeded.  The 
members  of  this  class  have  gone  on  to  suc- 
cessful and  fulfilling  careers. 

Chiester  Knight  is  currently  retired  and  lives 
In  New  Lisbon,  Wl.  He  is  an  avid  rower  and 
has  rowed  in  the  Badger  game  races.  He  is 
the  proud  father  of  four  and  the  equally  proud 
grandfather  of  five  grandchildren. 

I  am  delighted  and  honored  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  and  the  WHmont  High  Schiool  class 
of  1961  to  thank  Chester  Knight  for  his  fine 
work  and  to  pay  him  the  highest  compliment- 
he  made  a  difference. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  =  IV  Of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
conunittees.  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
ule<l,  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senaife  Daily 
Digest  will  pjiepare  this  information 
for  printing  m  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement,  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
August  5,  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

AUGUST  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Lat>or  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  meet  in  open  and  closed 
sessions,  to  discuss  pending  business 
matters. 

Room  to  l>e  announced 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Sulxjommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2660,  to  restrict 
unfair  trade  practices  in  the  interna- 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaources 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-3e6 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1225,  to 

revise  certain  provisions  of  the  Atomic 

Energy  Act  of  1954  regarding  liability 

of  nuclear  accidents. 

SD-406 

Judiciary 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 

of  Antonin  Scalla.  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 

Associate    Justice    of    the    Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States. 

SD-106 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2504.  to  provide 
for  the  exchange  of  certain  lands  be- 
tween the  Pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  and 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and 
H.R.  3214,  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  to  the 
Crow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indians 
held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

SI>-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  Hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
James  E.  Colvard,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  Mary  F.  Wlese- 
man.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Special  Coun- 
sel of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board,  and  Janet  D.  Steiger,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

SD-342 
2:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1965,  to  revise  certain  provisions 
and  to  authorize  funds  for  programs 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SD-562 

AUGUST  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1871,  relating  to 

imports  which  threaten  to  impair  the 

national  security  (incorporated  in  S. 

1860  as  Title  X). 

SD-215 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2647,  to  create 
the  Corporation  for  Small  Business  In- 
vestment. 

SR-428A 
Special  on  Aging 
To    hold    hearings    to    review    retiree 
health  benefits. 

SD-628 
Joint  Economic 

Investment,  Jobs,  and  Prices  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  and  review  health  and 
safety  standards  relating  to  hospital 
disinfectants. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
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Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  Antonin  Scalla,  of  Virginia,  lo  be  an 
AMOciate    Justice    of    the    Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

SD-ioe 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  impact  of 
drug  education. 

SD-430 
2:30  p.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2539,  to  consoli- 
date and  improve  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating   to    absentee    registration    and 
voting  in  elections  for  Federal  office 
by  members  of  uniformed  services  and 
citizens    of    the    United    States    who 
reside  overseas. 

SR-301 
4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

SH-219 

AUGUST  8 
2:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1965.  to  revise  certain  provisions 
and  to  authorize  funds  for  programs 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

SD-562 

AUGUST  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2635,  to  protect 
the  integrity  and  quality  of  certain 
reaches  of  the  Henry's  Fork  of  the 
Aaake  River,  Idaho. 
^  SD-366 

10.00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  S. 
2676,  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
water  rights  claims  of  the  La  Jolla, 
Rincon.  San  Pasqual,  Puama,  and  Pala 
Bands  of  Mission  Indians  in  San  Diego 
County,  California. 

SD-562 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
on  S.  2676,  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  water  rights  claims  of  the  La 
Jolla,  Rincon.  San  Pasqual,  I*uama, 
and  Pala  Bands  of  Mission  Indians  in 
San  Diego  County,  California. 

SD-562 

AUGUST  12 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To   resume   hearings   on   the   reported 
sightings   of   live    military    personnel 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

SR-325 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2083,  to 
promulgate  regulations  for  asbestos 
hazard  abatement  in  the  Nation's 
schools.  S.  1696,  to  establish  a  Federal- 
ly-declared floodway  for  the  Colorado 
River.  S.  740,  to  authorize  funds 
through  fiscal  year  1995  to  promote 
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the  conservation  of  migratory  water- 
fowl and  to  offset  or  prevent  the  seri- 
ous loss  of  wetlands  and  other  essen- 
tial habitat,  and  other  pending  calen- 
dar business. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  reau- 
thorization   provisions   of   the   Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 

AUGUST  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.J.  Res.  17,  to  con- 
sent to  an  amendment  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
the  Hawaiian  Home  Commission  Act. 
1920. 

SD-366 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  Agresto,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Archivist  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1804,  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  provide  development 
and  incentive  grants  to  States  for  en- 
acting medical  malpractice  liability  re- 
forms. 

SD-430 

AUGUST  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  William  H.  Rehnquist,  of 
Virginia,  to  t>e  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Antonin  Scalia,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 

SD-226 

SEPTEMBER  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment    and    Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  graduate 
medical  education  in  anil^ulatory  set- 
tings. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  on  drug  research  smd 
space  technology. 

SD-430 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaoureei 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business, 

SD-366 

SEPTEMBER  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
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iUPTIilMBBR  II 
10:00  A.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resourcn 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


SEPTEMBER  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


mil 


BEPTflMBiR  8i 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

6D-366 

OCTOBER  I 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

OCTOBER  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.*  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Almighty  God,  we  reach  out  in  this, 
our  prayer  for  all  people,  with  any 
need.  We  especially  remember  those 
who  are  near  and  dear  to  us  who  are 
111  and  who  look  to  You  for  strength 
and  peace.  May  Your  healing  power  be 
manifest  in  the  lives  of  all  who  know 
You  as  Creator  and  may  Your  spirit 
abide  with  each  one  of  us  this  day  and 
all  our  days.  In  Your  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


STEVEN  McKENNA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (MR.  1598) 
for  the  relief  of  Steven  McKenna. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


MODIFICATION  TO  COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE 
OP  A  SUBSTITUTE  TO  H.R.  4428. 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  H.R.  4428  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  now 
printed  in  the  bill,  be  modified  by  the 
amendment  I  have  placed  at  the  desk, 
to  be  considered  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  subsequent  amendment 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  under 
the  5-minute  rule  pursiiant  to  House 
Resolution  523. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 


Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  so  that  he 
might  explain  briefly  the  purpose  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request  and 
advise  us  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
cleared  with  the  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  this 
amendment  would  correct  errors  in 
the  reported  bill  in  order  to  reflect  the 
actions  taken  during  deliberations  in 
the  committee.  The  amendment 
would— 

First,  correct  certain  inadvertently 
unadjusted  dollar  figures  in  sections 
3011  and  SOipTVelating  to  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  xlef ense  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Energy; 

Second,  correct  the  unintentional 
omission  of  a  report-and-wait  require- 
ment in  section  3024.  relating  to  trans- 
fer authority;  and 

Third,  correct  the  unintentional 
omission  of  a  distinction  between  en- 
listments before  and  after  fiscal  year 
1987  in  section  651.  relating  to  reen- 
listment  bonuses. 

These  are  technical  corrections  that 
have  been  cleared  with  both  sides. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  modification  offered 
by  Mr.  Montgomery  is  as  follows: 

Page  118.  line  8,  insert  "with  respect  to 
reenlistments  and  extensions  of  enlistments 
after  September  30.  1986."  after  "under 
such  section". 

Page  317,  line  4.  strike  out 
"$3,246,454,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,327,454,000". 

Page  317.  line  7,  strike  out  "$854,200,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$895,200,000". 

Page  317,  line  9,  strike  out  "$517,800,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$539,800,000". 

Page  317,  line  11,  strike  out 
"$1,815,604,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,833,604,000". 

Page  318,  line  4.  strike  out 
"$1,555,990,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,565,990,000". 

Page  318.  line  6.  strike  out  "$170,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$176,000,000". 

Page  318.  line  13.  strike  out  "$489,830,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$493,830,000". 

Page  318.  line  18,  strike  out  "$422,050,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$431,050,000". 

Page  318,  line  20,  strike  out  "$308,345,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$314,345,000". 

Page  318.  line  22.  strike  out  "$72,205,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$75,205,000". 

Page  323.  line  15.  strike  out  "$17,220,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$27,220,000". 

Page  333.  line  11.  insert  after  "Energy." 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  authority 


granted  in  this  subsection  may  not  be  exer- 
cised until— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  notifies  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  intent  of  the  Secretary  to 
exercise  such  authority;  and 

"(2)  a  period  of  30  days  passes  after  such 
Committee  receive  such  notification.". 


PROVIDING  CONDITIONS  FOR 
CONSIDERATION  OF  AMEND- 
MENTS RELATING  TO  PRO- 
CUREMENT REFORM  ON  H.R. 
4428,  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  during 
the  consideration  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  of  amendments  to  the  Mav- 
roules  amendment— and  to  the  substi- 
tute thereto— relating  to  procurement 
reform  on  H.R.  4428.  the  Chair  put 
the  question  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment or  amendments,  without  further 
debate  or  amendment,  after  3  hours  of 
debate  on  perfecting  amendments, 
rather  than  after  3  hours  of  consider- 
ation of  such  amendments  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  523. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object, 
but  I  did  want  to  give  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain what  this  unanimous  consent  is 
and  how  important  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  523  is  the  rule  imder 
which  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
will  consider  procurement  reform 
issues  on  H.R.  4428.  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  Three  hours  are  allot- 
ted for  consideration  of  perfecting 
amendments  to  the  procurement 
reform  amendment  and  substitute 
made  in  order  under  the  rule. 

In  light  of  the  number  of  amend- 
ments published  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  however,  it  has  become  clear 
that  excluding  the  time  spent  on  votes 
and  quorum  calls  from  the  time  allot- 
ted for  procurement  reform  amend- 
ments would  better  ensure  the  fair 
and  orderly  resolution  of  those  issues 
by  the  House.  My  request,  therefore, 
is  that  we  do  just  that:  agree  that  3 
hours  shall  be  available  for  debate  on 
these  matters. 


/ 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  take  it 
this  issue  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  and  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CourterI 

Mr.    MAVROULES.    It    has    been 

cleared  with  the  minority  side,  and 

\     with   the   gentleman   from   Alabama 

[Mr.  Dickinson]  and  the  gentleman 

from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  also. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE 
PRIVILEGED  REPORT  ON  A 
BILL  MAKING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE AND  RELATED  PRO- 
GRAMS. 1987 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight,  August  5,  1986.  to  file  a 
privileged  report  on  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1987.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CONTE  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  This  tymbol  represenu  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 


NEW  OFFENSIVE  AGAINST 
DRUGS 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  both  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  are  taking  steps  to 
begin  a  major  offensive  against  drugs. 
The  drug  abuse  that  continues  to 
plague  our  Nation  is  of  great  concern 
to  most  Americans.  Parents  of  school- 
age  children  are  particularly  aware  of 
this  tremendous  problem. 

Peer  pressure  is  a  major  factor  in 
the  increasing  use  of  drugs  by  teen- 
agers. Because  of  greater  emphasis  on 
how  peer  pressure  contributes  to  the 
drug  abuse  problem,  "Just  Say  No" 
clubs  are  being  formed  in  schools  all 
across  America.  These  clubs  are  de- 
signed to  help  prepare  elementary  and 
junior  high  students  to  take  a  stand 
against  the  pressure  to  experiment 
with  and  use  drugs. 

Not  to  be  excluded  from  the  midst  of 
this  epidemic  are  young  adults.  Stud- 
ies show  that  the  use  of  cocaine 
among  college  students  has  increased 
at  an  alarming  rate.  There  are  reports 


of  between  3  million  and  5  million  reg- 
ular cocaine  users  nationwide.  Since 
1981.  the  number  of  drug-related 
deaths  and  emergency-room  visits  has 
tripled.  We  don't  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  tragic  deaths  of  two  young  ath- 
letes on  the  verge  of  successful  ca- 
reers. 

This  body  needs  to  fully  support  the 
efforts  of  the  joint  House-Senate  om- 
nibus drug  bill.  It  would  require  the 
executive  branch  to  utilize  its  vast  re- 
sources to  stop  the  introduction  of 
narcotics  into  the  United  States.  I  also 
urge  this  body  to  take  steps  to  deploy 
radar,  aircraft,  and  military  personnel 
by  expanding  the  role  of  the  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  in  the  war  on  drugs.  We 
must  take  action  to  rid  America  of  the 
infestation  of  drugs  and  make  our  soci- 
ety drug-free. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
DROUGHT-STRICKEN  SOUTH 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)     

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend.  I  pitched  in  a  helping  hand, 
so  to  speak,  up  in  my  district  as  farm- 
ers from  western  Massachusetts 
loaded  hay  onto  boxcars  and  tractor- 
trailers  for  donation  to  drought-strick- 
en farmers  in  Anderson.  SC. 

This  project,  coordinated  by  Sonny 
Williams  and  Silvio  Rottie  in  my  dis- 
trict, continues  the  old  New  England 
tradition  of  helping  a  neighbor  in 
times  of  need.  And  whether  that 
neighbor  is  just  across  the  street  or 
1.000  miles  away,  this  weekend's  vol- 
unteer effort  shows  that  the  tradition 
continues. 

This  weekend,  we  shipped  260  tons 
of  hay  down  South,  with  100  tons 
more  waiting  to  be  shipped. 

For  my  part.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  drove  a 
forklift  with  hay  from  Chapin  Farms 
in  Sheffield.  MA. 

I  also  unloaded  square  bales  of  hay. 
donated  by  Tim  Johnson's  farm  in 
West  Stockbridge.  from  a  flatbed 
truck  and  into  railroad  cars,  which,  in- 
cidentally, were  donated  by  ConRail. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  demonstration  of 
American  generosity  at  its  finest  de- 
serves our  recognition. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  names  of  those  who  donat- 
ed hay  or  who  assisted  in  last  week- 
end's effort. 

The  names  follow: 

DONATIONS  OP  HAT 

Sormy  Williams.  Dan  Galusha.  William 
Dudley,  Leona  Butler,  George  Noble,  Jr., 
Silvio  Rottie,  Fred  Balawender,  Everett 
Martin.  Jonas  Zieminski.  Donald  Leab.  Fred 
Scace.  Robert  Wirtes.  J.W.  Kelly.  Crane 
Farm,  Bruce  Lilie,  Robert  Chapin,  Sodo 
Spring  Farm,  Sunset  Farm. 

Four  Brook  Farm,  Frank  Carrington, 
Ralph  Rotondo,  Lani  Sattler,  Timothy 
Johnson,   Russell   Clark.   Under  Mountain 


Farm,  James  Larkin,  James  Iwanowicz, 
Henry  Eggenberger,  CJerald  Reder,  Edwin 
Clairmont,  Leo  Choqquette,  Russell  Smith. 
Charles  Proctor,  Richard  Tryon,  Sydney 
Curtiss,  Great  Barrington  Fair,  Raymond 
Scace,  Bruce  Andrews. 

VOLUNTEERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

Lamori  Trucking,  Biaglnni  Trucking.  Pe- 
tricca  Construction,  Agway,  J.  Taylor 
Trucking.  Berkshire  Chemical  Haulers.  Inc.. 
Nelson  Freightways,  Crate  Csu-tage,  B.S.G. 
Transport.  Diesel  Dan,  Dalton  Tractor, 
Wilson  Williams  Company.  Donald  CHark. 
Jr.,  Al  Canali,  Art  Gregory,  Nelson  Cande, 
Undermountain  Truck  Sales,  Peter  Cachat. 
Pratt  and  Whitney. 


a  1210 

HOUSE  AND  SENATE  CONFEREES 
ON  SUPERFUND  REACH  FINAL 
AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  addres  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
late  Thursday  last,  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  on  Superfund 
reached  final  agreement  after  6 
months  of  very  difficult,  controversial, 
and  convoluted  negotiations.  The 
result  is  a  $9  billion  comprehensive 
overhaul  of  the  current  Superfund 
program  that  will  mean  more,  better, 
and  faster  cleanups  for  the  hazardous 
wastesites  across  the  Nation. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
mandatory  stringent  cleanup  stand- 
ards; an  enforceable  cleanup  schedule, 
greatly  expanded  health  protection 
authorities  and  public  participation  re- 
quirements. In  addition,  a  comprehen- 
sive community  right-to-know  provi- 
sion and  a  new  program  for  cleaning 
up  leaking  underground  storage  tanks. 

Further,  an  aggressive  program  for 
cleaning  up  our  Federal  facilities,  and 
reform  of  unfair  State  procedural  stat- 
utes which  have  kept  citizens  from 
having  their  day  in  court. 

Today.  I  will  circulate  to  all  House 
Members  an  important  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  summarizing  in  detail 
these  and  other  provisions  in  the 
agreement.  Now  the  bill  moves  to  the 
financing  provisions,  but  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  relating  to  the  en- 
forceable and  necessary  cleanups  of 
the  Nation's  hazardous  wastesites  is  fi- 
nally concluded. 


DEMORALIZING  TRADE  AND 
PRODUCTION 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
^or  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Benjamin  M.  Anderson  was  one  of  the 
greatest  monetary  scientists  of  this 
country.  He  witnessed  the  deliberate 
debasement  of  the  dollar  in  1933-34 
and  commented  as  follows: 
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When  men  are  dealing  with  sound  money, 
when  they  trust  money  and  their  minds  are 
on  the  value  of  their  products,  rather  than 
on  the  vicissitudes  of  fluctuating  or  depreci- 
ating currencies,  then  a  rise  In  prices  is  a 
stimulant  to  trade  and  production.  When, 
however,  prices  are  rising  merely  because 
money  is  failing,  and  because  men  distrust 
money,  speculation  overtakes  trade  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  distinction  between  rising  goods  and 
tailing  soODey  is  one  which  Is  forced  prompt- 
ly upo©  the  attention  of  all  those  engaged 
ki  exportii«  and  importing,  by  the  daily 
fliiciuations  of  the  exctiange  rates.  Export 
£m^  is  badJy  d€moraa»d  by  carreney  de- 
preciation. When  men  trust  their  money,  as 
under  the  goid  standard,  an  adverse  balance 
of  payments  gives  a  meaningful  stimulus  to 
exports  and  it  meaningfully  inhibits  im- 
ports. When,  however,  exchange  is  depreci- 
ating because  of  deliberate  debasement  and 
through  distrust  in  the  value  of  money,  the 
reverse  takes  place.  Exporters  reason  that 
they  should  not  hurry  to  export  because 
they  can  get  still  more  domestic  currency 
for  their  export  at  a  later  time;  importers 
reason  that  they  must  hasten  to  import  all 
they  can  because  the  foreign  exchange,  in 
which  they  pay  for  their  imports,  will  cost 
more  in  domestic  currency  next  week,  next 
month,  next  year. 

There  is  nothing  wholesome  in  economic 
life  that  results  from  a  rise  in  prices  which 
is  due  simply  to  currency  debasement. 


this  a  key  business  vote  of  the  year.  I 
would  lu^e  the  Members  to  support 
my  amendment  to  strike  the  provision 
from  the  blU. 


IMPORTANT  VOTE  PENDING  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS  SET-ASIDE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  COOPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  of  the  House  think  that  they 
are  doing  all  they  possibly  can  this 
week  for  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try by  voting  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  the  textile  biU. 

There  is  a  little-known  vote  today 
that  could  have  a  far  more  important 
impact  for  those  textile  and  apparel 
firms.  Today,  we  will  be  voting  not  on 
the  threat  of  foreign  imports  to  our 
small  textUe  firms  but  to  the  threat 
posed  by  oiu"  own  Government. 

A  little-noticed  provision  in  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  section  911  (a) 
and  (e)  would  radically  alter  the  exist- 
ing SmaU  Business  Set-aside  Program 
and  I  feel  affect  it  for  the  worst. 

This  provision  would  not  only  affect 
all  small  business  set-asides  but  every 
Federal  agency:  not  just  E>OD.  How 
will  it  affect  your  district?  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  can  only  tell  you 
to  guess.  For  the  textile  industry,  the 
DOD  bill  will  lower  the  current  maxi- 
mum size  standard  from  500  employ- 
ees to  about  250  employees.  I  have  a 
firm  in  my  district  with  450  employ- 
ees. That  is  telling  that  firm  to  lay  off 
200  people  or  to  give  up  their  small 
business  status. 

The  Small  Business  Committee 
voted  against  a  similar  proposal  this 
winter,  NFIB,  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,   is  making 


CRITICAL  LEGISLATION  ON 
MONEY  LAUNDERING  AND  DE- 
SIGNER DRUGS  SHOULD  BE 
CONSIDERED  SOON 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.} 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  wake  of  the  tragic 
death  of  Len  Bias  and  the  increased 
public  awareness  of  drug  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse  in  our  country,  yoii 
called  upon  us  to  form  a  bipartisan 
package  of  legislation  in  order  to  fight 
the  drug  war  in  this  coimtry  in  a  re- 
newed effort. 

I  applaud  that  fact  and  I  am  a  par- 
ticipant in  creating  the  legislation  that 
we  hope  is  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  the  date  you  specified  of 
September  10  for  a  vote.  However,  It 
concerns  me  that  we  are  now  within 
less  than  6  weeks  of  the  final  session, 
final  day  of  the  session,  this  time  of 
our  Congress,  and  that  by  the  time  we 
have  the  vote  on  this  package  we  will 
be  within  less  than  4  weeks  of  the 
final  dayJ 

We  have  a  couple  of  bills  that  al- 
ready haKe-cafheout  of  committee 
that  are  critical  t6~"nte-fi6ht  on  the 
war  on  drugs,  and  I  would  hope  that 
those  bills  on  money  laimdering  from 
the  Judiciary  and  Banking  Commit- 
tees and  designer  drugs  out  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  have  been 
long  in  the  process  and  are  not  at  all 
new  and  being  created  Just  for  this 
package.  I  would  hope  that  they  would 
be  moved  and  that  you  would  allow 
them  to  be  moved  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  so  that  in  the  allotted  time 
we  have  got,  we  can  go  to  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  their  legislation 
that  they  are  moving  over  there  in  the 
other  body,  and  that  we  can  work  out 
something  without  having  to  wait  on  a 
package. 

I  want  to  see  the  package  but  I  do 
not  want  to  see  good  legislation,  criti- 
cal legislation  like  money  laimdering 
and  designer  drugs,  caught  up  in  it.  So 
I  urge  the  leadership  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  press  the  issue  and  let  us 
have  these  two  bills  out  on  suspension 
within  the  next  week. 


stituents  needed  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  help  in  trying  to  re- 
place or  repair  houses  and  businesses. 
The  complex  forms  and  long  delays 
from  the  SBA  left  those  constituents 
confused,  frustrated,  and  hurt. 

That  Is  why  I  introduced  the  Disas- 
ter Loan  Efficiency  Act  which  would 
transfer  authority  to  make  and  admin- 
ister disaster  loans  from  the  SBA  to 
private  financial  institutions.  Local  fi- 
nancial institutions  understand  the 
communities  they  serve.  They  make 
and  service  loans  every  day.  They  can 
do  a  better  Job  at  less  cost. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  who  have 
had  natural  disasters  will  Join  in  this 
effort.  I  ask  all  Members  to  consider 
cosponsoring  the  Disaster  Loan  Effi- 
ciency Act. 


weekend  that  they  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  executed. 


DISASTER  LOAN  EFFICIENCY 

Acrr 

(Mr.  OLIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  I 
inti-oduced  the  Disaster  Loan  Efficien- 
cy Act.  After  a  devastating  flood  in 
November  1985.  thousands  of  my  con- 


MEMBERS  URGED  TO  SIGN 
LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  ASSAD 
COMMENDING  HIM  FOR  ROLE 
IN  HOSTAGE  RELEASE 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  might  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoELHO],  I  wpuld  like  Mr.  Coelho  to 
Join  me  on  a  letter  to  President  Assad, 
as  the  majority  leader  Jih  Wright  did 
last  month,  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  his  help  in  getting  Father  Jenco 
back. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Joliet, 
IL.  at  the  invitation  of  the  Jenco 
family  and  ride  in  the  parade  welcom- 
ing their  beloved  native  son  back  to  Il- 
linois. It  was  the  longest  parade  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life.  Mile  after  mile 
were  curbs  lined  by  all  the  citizens  of 
Joliet.  including  a  bride  and  groom  on 
their  wedding  day.  as  well  as  the  20  or 
so  grand  nieces  and  nephews  of  Father 
Jenco. 

The  only  dark  cloud  over  that  explo- 
sion of  love  by  the  city  of  Joliet 
toward  their  returned  hostage  was  the 
fact  that  he  has  left  behind  three 
brothers,  as  he  calls  them;  Mr.  Suther- 
land, Mr.  Jacobson  from  a  district  ad- 
jacent to  mine  in  California,  and  Terry 
Anderson,  the  head  of  AP  in  Beirut, 
was  captured  1  year  ago  March. 

I  believe  that  if  we  express  the 
proper  gratitude  to  President  Assad, 
despite  the  differences  between  our 
two  nations,  that  he  will  redouble  his 
efforts  to  bring  out  our  remaining 
three  hostages. 

There  are  181  current  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  not  signed  my 
second  letter  to  Assad  asking  him  to 
work  hard,  and  if  we  get  that  letter 
over  to  him  showing  unanimous  spirit 
in  this  House  of  gratitude  for  some- 
thing that  was  positive.  I  think  we  will 
see  our  other  hostages  returned  home 
soon  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  this 
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GARMENT  AND  TEXTILE  WORK- 
ERS  WOULD  BENEFIT  BY 
OVERRIDE  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
VETO 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  will  take  a  very  important 
vote.  It  is  a  vote  that  will  have  a  very 
significant  impact  on  the  ability  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  working 
men  and  women  right  away  to  contin- 
ue to  earn  a  living.  We  are  going  to  be 
voting  on  the  override  of  the  Presi- 
dent's imfortunate  veto  of  a  bill  to 
provide  some  help  to  the  garment  and 
textile  industries. 

We  have  coimtries  in  the  world 
which  reject  whole  categories  of  Amer- 
ican goods,  objecting  to  our  effort  to 
provide  some  help  against  unfairly 
subsidized  imports  to  Americans  who 
are  occupied  in  the  garment  and  tex- 
tile industries. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  high-wage  in- 
dustries in  America  being  the  cause  of 
our  problems.  That  is  a  gravely  over- 
stated point,  and  if  we  look  at  the 
wages  in  the  garment  and  textile  in- 
dustries, we  know  they  have  never 
been  high-wage  industries.  We  are 
talking  about  hard-working  men  and 
women  trying  to  do  their  best,  and 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  they 
find  their  livelihoods  threatened  by 
unfairly  subsidized  imports  from  over- 
seas. We  are  not  asking  to  shut  them 
all  out;  we  are  asking  for  a  little  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  insensi- 
tivity  in  that  veto  was  appalling.  I 
hope  the  House  will  respond  by  over- 
riding it. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FIRM  CITED 
FOR  ITS  WORK  ON  STATUE  OF 
LIBERTY  RESTORATION 

(Mr.  McDADE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  firm  from  my  district 
which  served  as  the  prime  architectur- 
al and  engineering  company  for  the 
restoration  of  America's  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  memory  of  the 
recent  centennial  celebration  in  honor 
of  "Lady  Liberty"  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. 

For  years  to  come  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty will  stand  as  a  symbol  of  freedom 
because  of  the  generous  outpoiuing  of 
money  and  talent  which  came  during 
the  recent  restoration  project.  And  the 
talent  to  rebuild  our  Great  Lady  came 
from  companies  like  GSGSB,  that 
have  grown  under  the  blanket  of  free- 


dom and  prosperity  which  the  statue 
represents. 

During  the  centennial  celebration 
we  paid  respect  to  the  statue's  sculp- 
tor, Bartholdi.  and  to  poet  Emma  Laz- 
arus for  their  contributions  to  Lady 
Liberty  as  we  know  her  today.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  also  appropriate  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  John  i»atrick  Gllboy,  Mr.  E. 
Lawrence  Bellante,  and  their  entire 
group  for  their  modem-day  efforts  to 
ensure  that  the  Statue  of  liberty  will 
stand  for  another  100  years. 

This  firm  and  many  others  like  it 
demonstrated  the  strength,  and  skill, 
and  discipline,  developed  over  the  dec- 
ades of  freedom,  which  we  have  en- 
Joyed  under  the  light  from  the  torch 
of  our  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Well  done. 


THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
ABANDONING  SALT 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
during  consideration  of  the  Defense 
authorization  bill  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asfin],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasceix].  to 
preserve  the  strategic  force  limits  in- 
cluded in  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

One  aspect  of  abandoning  the  treaty 
has  not  received  as  much  attention  as 
it  deserves.  This  is  the  fact  that  such 
an  action  would  blind  the  United 
States  to  Soviet  force  developments. 
The  anxieties  that  would  result  from  a 
loss  of  provisions  that  are  designed  to 
improve  verification  of  force  levels 
could  fuel  an  accelerated  arms  race. 

These  implications  were  recently  ad- 
dressed by  former  CIA  Director  Wil- 
liam Colby  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Wednesday.  July  2.  1986.  I  am  having 
his  explanation  included  in  the 
Record  so  that  the  House  can  be 
aware  of  this  important  aspect  of  the 
SALT  issue: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  2, 1986] 

To  Abaitdoii  salt  Is  To  Bund  the  UJS. 

(By  William  E.  Colby  and  Robert  D. 

English) 

Washiwgton.— So  far,  most  critics  of 
President  Reagan's  decision  to  abandon 
SALT  II  have  focused  on  the  near-term 
prospect  of  a  renewed  arms  race.  Nearly  as 
troubling  is  the  possibility  that  our  ability 
to  gather  intelligence  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  strategic  forces  will  be  severely 
handicapped.  This  could  prove  to  be  as  dan- 
gerous to  national  security  as  the  arms  race 
itself. 

Central  to  SALT  and  other  arms  control 
treaties  is  a  carefully  crafted  framework  of 
verification  provisions  that  help  each  side 
keep  track  of  the  other's  nuclear  weapons. 
For  the  most  part,  both  have  observed  these 
rules.  This  is  an  unheralded  triumph  of  the 
arms  control  process. 

One  provision  Is  the  nonconcealment,  non- 
interference rule.  The  Soviet  Union  may  not 


hide  its  silos  and  mobile  missiles,  for  exam- 
ple. Neither  may  It  interfere  with  our  recon- 
naissance satellites.  Second  are  "cooperative 
measures."  One  says  that  a  cruise-missile- 
carrying  bomber  must  have  observable  dif- 
ferences between  it  and  a  similar  bomber 
that  cannot  carry  subh  missiles.  Another  re- 
quires prior  notification  of  missile-test 
flights  and  confines  them  to  a  few  agreed 
sites.  When  a  missile  or  a  submarine  Is  re- 
tired, its  silo  or  launch  tubes  must  sit  open 
for  our  satellites  to  inspect. 

Third,  there  are  the  weapons  limits  of  the 
treaty  itself  that  channel  future  Soviet 
forces  in  relatively  predictable  directions. 
This  helps  our  intelligence  gathering  and 
eases  fears  alx>ut  sudden  "breakouts," 

On  the  whole,  the  verification  framework 
has  helped  stabilize  the  strategic  balance. 
When  we  know  what  the  Russians  are  up  to, 
we  can  tailor  our  forces  accordingly  and  be 
confident  that  our  deterrent  is  robust. 
When  we  don't  know,  we  worry.  Without  re- 
liable Information,  the  most  dire  predictions 
can  be  taken  as  fact.  Priorities  are  skewed, 
money  wasted  and  the  strategy  balance  de- 
stabilized. The  bomber  and  missile  "gaps"  of 
the  1950's  and  eaMy  1960's  are  two  examples 
of  this  syndrome. 

Consider  what  could  happen  without 
SALT.  The  Soviet  Union  might  decide  that, 
with  an  arms  race  starting.  It  would  prefer 
for  us  to  know  as  little  as  possible  about  Its 
strategic  weapons  programs.  Silos  would  be 
covered,  mobile  missiles  camouflaged.  The 
Russians  might  also  choose  to  interfere 
with  our  spy  satellites;  short  of  direct 
attack,  this  could  be  done  by  Jamming  or 
temporarily  "blinding"  tHfem.  Unannounced 
missile  tests  might  be  conducted  over  unfa- 
miliar ranges,  further  hampering  our  ability 
to  gather  important  data.  And  these  data 
might  be  even  more  heavily  coded— "en- 
crypted"—than  they  already  are. 

Our  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  almost 
certainly  will  prompt  Moscow  to  expand  its 
inventory  of  strategic  warheads.  This  could 
be  done  quickly  by  loading  the  huge  SS-18 
with  20  warheads  or  more.  More  deviously, 
the  Kremlin  could  simply  test  launch  an 
SS-18  and  simulate  the  release  of  20  war- 
heads. This  might  force  us  to  conclude  that 
all  SS-18's  carry  20  warheads,  whether  they 
really  do  or  not.  And  should  Moscow  con- 
clude that  we  are  preparing  for  protracted 
nuclear  war,  it  might  decide  to  secretly 
stockpile  numerous  spare  missiles  near  silos 
or  mobile  launchers.  Such  stockpiling  Is  Ille- 
gal under  SALT  II  because  the  arms  would 
be  impossible  to  monitor. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  steps  Moscow 
might  take.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
others.  The  worry  is  not  that  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  the  dark  overnight.  Our  intelli- 
gence is  good  and  we  know  a  great  deal 
about  Soviet  nuclear  forces.  But  as  these 
forces  change  over  time,  we  will  know  less 
and  less.  New  missile  "gaps"  will  suddenly 
appear  and  our  deterrent  will  be  twisted  to 
counter  inflated  or  nonexistent  threats. 

The  SALT  process  has  seen  the  Soviet 
Union  take  reluctant  steps  toward  a  slight 
opening  of  its  tightly  closed  society.  A 
Soviet  officer  commented  in  Vienna  in  1978, 
as  he  delivered  the  SALT  Il-requlred^ listing 
of  nuclear  forces,  that  his  step  reversed  400 
years  of  Russian  history.  That  small  step  In 
the  right  direction  might  now  be  replaced 
by  a  run  in  the  other,  toward  secrecy. 

(WiUiam  E.  Colby,  v>ho  is  former  Director 
0}  Central  Intelligence,  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  for  NatioruU  SeeuHty,  on  organi- 
zation   concerned     with     defense    policy. 
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Robert  D.  English  u  tenior  Soviet  analyst 
for  the  committee). 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  STRATEGIC 
HOMEPORTING 

(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  the  difficult  process  of  deter- 
mining our  Nation's  defense  priorities, 
it  is  important  that  we  consider  strate- 
gic homeporting  to  be  among  those 
priorities. 

The  Navy  is  continuing  toward  Its 
goal  of  a  600-shlp  fleet.  New  facilities 
must  be  built  to  accommodate  these 
vessels.  Disp>ersing  these  facilities  will 
cost  $846  million,  while  concentrating 
them  will  cost  $629  million.  In  short, 
we  gain  an  important  tactical  advan- 
tage by  dispersing  the  fleet  for  a  cost 
of  $217  million. 

The  strategic  advantage  to  dispers- 
ing our  Navy  vessels  are  clear.  Gulf 
coast  ports  will  put  some  of  our  ships 
closer  to  potential  hotspots  in  the  Car- 
ibbean. Northwest  ports  move  us  2Vi 
days  closer  to  the  protection  of  Alaska 
and  vital  oil  shipping  routes.  North- 
east ports  place  us  closer  to  the  North 
Atlanta  sealanes  so  critical  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Europe  and  our  NATO  allies 
in  a  conventional  war. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  from  Mid- 
western States  opposed  the  strategic 
homeporting  concept  during  its  initial 
consideration  in  June,  fearing  negative 
economic  consequences  for  that  area. 
However,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  given 
his  assurance  that  facilities  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  are  considered  crit- 
ical to  the  future  growth  of  the  Navy, 
and  that  they  wiU  continue  to  func- 
tion with  full  support.  Facilities  in  the 
Midwest  have  not  been  and  will  not  be 
sacrificed  for  strategic  homeporting. 

Given  the  clear  strategic  benefits 
and  the  Secretary's  assurance  that 
Midwestern  States  will  not  be  hurt.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Navy,  and  support  the  strategic  home- 
porting  concept. 


ANOTHER  GREAT  RUSSIAN 
GRAIN  ROBBERY 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you 
remember  the  great  Russian  grain  rob- 
bery? Our  own  Government,  under  the 
blind  leadership  of  Earl  Butz.  who 
knew  the  Russian  crop  had  been  dev- 
astated by  drought,  let  the  Russians 
buy  out  our  grain  stocks  on  the  cheap 
without  telling  our  farmers  how  des- 
perately they  needed  our  food.  After 
our  farmers  sold  their  grain  and  the 
Russians  were  stuffed  with  cheap 
food,    the   price   suddenly    went   up. 


cheating  our  farmers  from  profits  that 
should  have  been  theirs  and  making 
the  American  consumers  pay.  It  was  a 
swindle  of  mammoth  proportions. 

Another  such  swindle  is  about  to 
take  place.  The  American  taxpayer  is 
about  to  subsidize  the  Russians  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
allow  them  once  again  to  buy  cheap 
food  from  our  farmers.  No  one  will 
benefit  but  the  Russians. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  WORLD 
CEREAL  GRAINS  CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
President's  decision  to  spend  $52  mil- 
lion subsidizing  wheat  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  have  fired  one  more 
shot  in  what  could  become  a  full- 
blown world  agricultural  trade  war. 
Our  friends  in  Thailand  were  already 
complaining  bitterly  because  we  have 
been  dumping  rice  in  the  world 
market.  Now  our  friends  in  Australia 
and  elsewhere  are  seeing  the  wheat 
market  further  trampled.  We're  bank- 
rolling our  enemy  and  bankrupting 
our  allies. 

But  the  problem  is  broader  than 
that,  for  many  other  countries  are  en- 
gaged in  predatory  pricing  activities. 
In  fact,  the  entire  world  market  for 
cereal  grains  is  in  a  mess  and  the  situ- 
ation is  deteriorating.  It's  time  for  a 
world  cereal  grains  conference  at 
which  all  the  major  producing  nations 
could  get  together  and  at  least  talk 
about  what  is  going  on.  Maybe  we 
could  get  some  agreements  to  move 
toward  a  less  predatory,  more  market 
driven  system.  Today  I  am  writing  to 
the  President  asking  him  to  call  for 
such  a  conference,  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort. 


FATHER  JENCO  IS  NOT  A  LIAR 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  an  aside,  the  two  previous  speakers 
will  be  happy  to  know  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  just  report- 
ed the  grain  transaction  bill  negatively 
by  a  vote  of  26  to  2.  and  there  is  good 
bipartisan  support  for  doing  away 
with  this  atrocious  idea.  % 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  person  in  this 
country  who  honestly  believes  that 
Father  Jenco  is  a  liar,  but  that  is  just 
what  has  been  said  by  the  Islamic  ban- 
dits, the  Islamic  murderers  who  had 
been  holding  him  in  captivity  for 
almost  19  months.  He  came  home  and 
he  told  the  Pope  that  they  had  given 
him  a  message  to  deliver,  and  he  deliv- 
ered it.  He  told  the  Archbishop  of 
'  Canterbury  the  same  thing,  and  he  de- 


livered the  message.  He  told  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  same 
thing,  and  he  delivered  the  message. 
Now  those  rotten  murderers  have  told 
the  world  that  Father  Jenco  is  a  liar, 
that  he  did  not  deliver  any  messages 
from  them  at  all  because  they  did  not 
give  him  one  to  deliver. 

What  nonsense.  What  stupidity. 
Why  do  we  not  believe  what  we  see 
with  our  own  eyes?  These  people  are 
nothing  more  than  terrorists,  murder- 
ers, and  bandits,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  if 
we  do  not  hold  those  countries  that 
control  those  territories,  that  control 
their  actions,  like  Syria,  to  account,  we 
are  never  going  to  do  away  with  ter- 
rorism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  administra- 
tion to  protest  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  the  place  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good,  to  Syria,  and  to  other  nations 
like  Syria  which  harbor  and  control 
terrorists,  and  tell  them  if  they  do  not 
give  back  the  American  hostages, 
America  is  going  to  act. 


BARBARA  VUCANOVICH  SUP- 
PORTS THE  NEVADA  LAND 
TRANSFER  BILL 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  ' 
last  week  a  bill,  H.R.  5277,  was  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague.  Mr.  Reid.  and 
I  to  facilitate  a  land  transfer  in  the 
State  of  Nevada.  The  land  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  to  the  Forest  Service. 

H.R.  5277  is  the  result  of  careful  ne- 
gotiations and  cooperation  between 
the  State  of  Nevada,  the  BLM,  and  the 
Forest  Service.  The  parties  involved  in 
this  transfer  reached  an  agreement 
and  are  satisfied  with  this  bill. 

The  land  to  be  transferred  will  be 
added  to  the  Humboldt,  Toiyabe,  and 
Inyo  National  Forests  and  will  come 
under  the  skilled  management  of  the 
Forest  Service.  This  is  a  cost-effective 
measure  and  will  improve  the  manage- 
ment efficiency  of  the  forests.  The 
people  of  Nevada,  as  well  as  visitors  to 
our  great  State,  will  be  the  benefici- 
aries of  this  management. 

This  is  a  noncontroversial  bill.  <It  is  a 
Nevada  bill  and  has  the  support  of  the 
entire  Nevada  delegation.  The  people 
in  Nevada  are  very  anxious  for  this 
transfer  to  occur  and  I  urge  its  rapid 
passage. 
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COOPER  AMENDMENT  TO  DE- 
FENSE AUTHORIZATION  BILL 
TO  HELP  SMALL  BUSINESS  DE- 
SERVES SUPPORT 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  during  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4428.  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  Congressman  Jim 
Cooper  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
repeal  language  that  would  adversely 
affect  small  businesses.  H.R.  4428 
would  change  the  small  business  set- 
aside  size  standards  for  Government 
contracts.  Such  actions  would  adverse- 
ly affect  many  manufacturers,  includ- 
ing those  manufacturers  of  military 
clothing. 

We  should  support  the  Cooper 
amendment  to  this  bill  because  his 
amendment  will  help  small  business. 
The  military  clothing  industry  is  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  small  businesses 
and  the  language  in  the  bill  would 
impact  them  directly.  They  will  have 
two  choices  if  this  language  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  bill:  they  will  either 
have  to  reduce  their  workforces  or 
they  will  have  to  get  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment contract  business  altogether. 
There  is  no  other  option  for  these 
businesses. 

The  textile  industry  has  been  hurt 
enough  by  foreign  imports.  We  in  Con- 
gress should  not  contribute  to  its  fur- 
ther demise.  We  should  be  trying  to 
help  these  small  businesses  keep  their 
employees.  We  cannot  afford  to  have 
any  more  of  our  textile  manufacturers 
go  out  of  business. 

I  hope  you  will  support  the  Cooper 
amendment  to  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  today.  It  will  be  a  vote  of  sup- 
port for  the  small  businesses  of  our 
Nation  and  for  their  employees. 


LLABILITY  INSURANCE,  THE 
CRISIS  CONTINUES 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
deluge  of  appropriations  bills,  in  the 
hectic  scheduling  of  late  summer,  it  is 
very  easy  to  ignore  the  continuing 
crisis  in  liability  insurance.  The  hur- 
ried action  of  many  State  legislatures 
to  cap  personal  liability  awards  is  like 
using  flour  paste  to  cover  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

Action  has  been  temporary  in  some 
States,  not  uniform  for  all  50  States^ 
in  a  country  where  interstate  com- 
merce is  a  way  of  life  and  a  base  of  our 
business  success. 

Product  liability  insurance,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  continuation  of  any 
kind  of  manufacturing  in  this  country, 
is  still  not  being  addressed.  A  spate  of 
legislation  on  this  Hill  would  handle 
each  sector  of  industry  and  product 
differently. 

What  a  bureaucratic,  paper  chase 
nightmare  we  are  constructing  if  we 
follow  that  route.  And  yet,  in  despera- 
tion, many  manufacturers  are  asking 


for  support  for  their  own  industries' 
bills.  I  am  cosponsor  on  at  least  one. 

We  are  being  backed  into  patchwork 
solutions  and  the  problem  and  the 
country  deserve  better  than  that.  We 
need  to  provide  a  better  way. 


VOTE  TO  OVERRIDE  VETO  OF 
TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Frank]. 

The  administration's  trade  repre- 
sentatives have  strained  mightily  to 
convince  us  and  the  American  public 
that  it  has  reestablished  orderly  mar- 
kets for  textiles  and  apparel,  but  their 
claims  simply  are  not  valid.  The  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  Hong  Kong 
and  Taiwan,  and  conclusion  of  MFA 
last  Friday,  all  permit  a  continuing, 
consistent  expansion  of  imports  to  the 
American  market  beyond  any  reasona- 
ble definition  of  domestic  market 
growth. 

Many  of  us  believed  that  a  retreat  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  against  foreign 
currencies  would  provide  a  measure  of 
relief,  but  this  too  has  proved  not  to 
be  the  case.  Certainly  it  would  have 
seemed  to  make  sense  that  as  foreign 
products  became  more  expensive  here, 
shoppers  would  turn  to  American  gar- 
ments and  fabrics. 

Unfortunately,  the  countries  against 
whose  currencies  the  dollar  has  fallen 
represent  only  a  small  portion  of  tex- 
tile imports.  It  is  true  our  exports  to 
Western  Europe  may  pick  up  some- 
what, but  this  will  have  little  effect  on 
imports.  Western  Europe  accounts  for 
less  than  3  percent  of  all  apparel  ship- 
ments to  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  countries  which 
represent  the  source  of  greatest 
import  activity  continue  to  maintain 
an  exchange  rate  which  is  favorable  to 
them.  Taiwan— the  major  supplier- 
has  tied  its  currency  fluctuations  di- 
rectly to  the  dollar.  The  People's  Re- 
public of  China  and  South  Korea 
deliberately  manipulate  their  ex- 
change rates  so  that  their  currencies 
have  actually  continued  to  weaken 
against  the  dollar. 

A  weakened  dollar  will  not  stanch 
the  flood  of  imported  fabric  and  ap- 
parel; the  recently  negotiated  agree- 
ments legitimize  it. 

These  additional  [>oints  should  be 
made. 

Those  who  oppose  H.R.  1562  con- 
tend that  retaliation  against  agricul- 
tural products  will  result.  If  that  is  so, 
why  are  so  many  farm  groups  support- 
ing the  override? 

It  is  also  contended  that  the  con- 
sumer will  be  adversely  affected.  A  de- 


signer shirt  made  in  Boston  or  in  Hong 
Kong  has  the  same  price  on  the  retail 
store  shelf. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why 
the  President's  veto  should  be  overrid- 
den. 

Indeed,  we  have  no  choice,  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  textile  industry  ade- 
quate to  our  needs  and  I  urge  that  all 
of  you  who  care  about  a  strong,  jobs- 
sustaining  industrial  community  to 
vote  "yes"  on  this  override. 


THE  BRADLEY  FIGHTING 
VEHICLE 

(Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  support  of  the  Brad- 
ley Fighting  Vehicle.  This  system  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Army's  combined 
arms  team.  It  meets  the  requirements 
defined  by  the  Army's  leadership  and 
fulfills  its  mission  satisfactorily  on  the 
battlefield. 

Certainly  if  we  review  the  evidence, 
we  find  that  the  Bradley  is  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  tested  and  proven 
systems  that  the  Army  has  intrOQuced 
in  the  last  20  years.  The  -Congress  has 
challenged  the  program  at  every  step 
of  its  development. 

Of  all  existing  lightly  armored  fight- 
ing vehicles,  the  Bradley  is  the  best.  It 
is  less  vulnerable,  more  agile,  and  it 
has  more  offensive  firepower  than  any 
other  fighting  vehicle  in  the  world. 
The  Bradley  has  been  successfully  de- 
ployed in  our  active  divisions  at  home 
and  in  Europe— earning  only  the  high- 
est praise  and  acclaim  by  the  toughest 
critic  of  all— the  U.S.  infantryman. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  Bradley's 
opponents  at  home,  like  its  opponents 
on  the  battlefield,  would  avoid  making 
frontal  assaults  on  it— they  know  they 
would  lose.  Instead  they  resort  to 
flanking  attacks  of  which  the  live  fire 
tests  issue  is  only  the  latest — distort- 
ing those  results  to  imply  that  the 
Bradley  is  not  survivable,  and  the  pro- 
gram should  be  killed.  The  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  is  a  fine  piece  of 
equipment  that  our  Army  needs.  It 
has  proven  its  worth.  I  trust  that  we 
will  reaffirm  our  support  of  this  pro- 
gram this  week. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington,  DC, 

August  4, 1986. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
TJie  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  5,  Rule  III  of  the 
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Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
I  h»ve  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  4:40 
pjn.  on  Monday.  August  4,  1986  and  said  to 
contain  a  message  from  the  President  re- 
porting on  Norwegian  Mlnke  whaling  activi- 
Ues. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 

BmJAMIM  J.  GnTRKIK. 

CUrk,  Houte  of  Repreaentativea. 


REPORT  ON  WHALING  ACTIVI- 
TIES  OF  NORWAY-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESroENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
99-251) 

The  SPEAKE31  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Monday,  August  4,  1986,  at 
page  18981. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1400,  GENERAL  REVE- 
NUE SHARING  PROaRAM  AU- 
THORIZATION EXTENSION 

Bftr.  BEILENSON,  trdm  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-740)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  527)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R.  1400)^ 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  general  revenue  sharing  for  5 
years,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1426,  INDIAN  HEALTH 
CARE  AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mr.  BEILENSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  <Rept.  No.  99-741)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  528)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R.  1426)  to 
reauthorize  and  amend  the  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to  under  clause  4  or  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  vote,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  August  6, 
1986. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  5081,  PHILIPPINES  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP  1986 

Bftr.  BEILENSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-739)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  526)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5081)  to  ^ 
authorize  additional  economic  and 
military  assistance  for  the  Philippines, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
DROUGHT  RELIEF 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5288)  to  provide  emer- 
gency assistance  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers adversely  affected  by  this  year's 
drought  and  excessively  hot  weather, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  5288 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  emergency  disaster  assistance 
available,  as  provided  in  this  act.  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  natural  disaster  areas. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sbc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "natural  disaster  areas"  in- 
cludes any  area  in  the  United  States  in 
which  farming  and  ranching  operations 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  a  drought 
or  excessively  hot  weather  disaster,  or  a 
flood  disaster,  occurring  in  calendar  year 
1986.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, such  that  assistance  is  available  in 
the  area  under  subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  for 
such  disaster,  and 

(2)  the  term  "livestock"  includes  all  class- 
es of  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine. 

EMEKGENCY  FEED  DONATIONS 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
each  natural  disaster  area,  at  no  cost,  sur- 
plus stocks  of  commodities  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (in  the  area,  in 
the  State  in  which  the  area  is  located  or  an 
adjoining  State,  or  in  a  storage  deficient 
area  (as  described  in  section  9<b)  of  this 
Act)),  for  the  purpose  of.  and  under  the  con- 
ditions set  out  in,  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(bKl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  com- 
modities available,  in  any  natural  disaster 
area  in  which  the  Secretary  determines 
there  is  a  critical  need  for  livestock  or  poul- 
try feed,  in  amounts  necessary  to  preserve 
livestock  herds  and  poultry  flocks  in  the 
area.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
phrase  "critical  need  for  livestock  or  poultry 
feed"  means  that  (A)  the  total  supply  of 
feed  grains  and  forage  available  to  livestock 
and  poultry  producers  in  the  area  involved 
is  insufficient  to  cover  the  combined  feed 
needs  of  such  producers  for  more  than  72 
hours  or  such  other  period,  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  reasonably  needed  for  sup- 


plies of  feed  to  arrive  in  the  area  for  com- 
mercial use  from  feed  surplus  areas,  which- 
ever is  a  longer  period;  and  (B>  as  a  result  of 
such  deficient  supply  levels,  it  reasonably 
can  be  expected  that,  without  the  assistance 
made  available  under  this  section,  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  the  area  will  suffer  signifi- 
cant losses  of  livestock  or  poultry  due  to 
mortality. 

(2)  Subject  to  section  9(c),  the  Secretary 
shall  cover  any  costs  involved  in  transport- 
ing such  surplus  commodities  to  the  natural 
disaster  area,  using  the  funds,  facilities,  and 
authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  such  purposes. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  make 
commodities  available  under  this  section 
until  there  no  longer  is  a  critical  need  for 
livestock  or  poultry  feed,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(4)  In  determining  the  feed  needs  of  pro- 
ducers in  an  area  and  the  amount  of  com- 
modities to  be  made  available  in  the  area 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  regulations  issued  under  section  1105  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7 
CFR  1475.52(n)  and  1475.S5(fKl)(1986))  and 
comparable  rules  for  poultry. 

(5)  Donations  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  during  the  period  beginning 
3  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  March  31.  1987.  or  the  date, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  on  which 
the  emergency  created  by  the  drought,  ex- 
cessively hot  weather,  or  flood  no  longer 
exists,  whichever  is  earlier. 

EMERGENCY  UVESTOCK  FEED  ASSISTANCE 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  emergency  livestock  and  poultry  feed 
assistance  under  section  1105  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  natural  disaster  areas.  Reim- 
bursement for  purchased  feed  provided  to 
such  farmers  and  ranchers  under  section 
1105  shall  be  made  in  kind,  as  provir  d  in 
section  9(a)  of  this  Act.  using  surplus  iXtcks 
of  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Whenever,  under  any 
export  development  program  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  feed  grain  or 
other  commodity  used  for  animal  feed  is 
made  available  to  foreign  purchasers  at 
prices  less  than  the  average  domestic 
market  price  for  the  commodity,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  reimbursement 
under  this  paragraph  for  purchases  of  such 
commodity  shall  be  made  at  a  level  in  excess 
of  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  purchased 
commodity  if  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
net  cost  to  the  producer  for  such  commodity 
(taking  into  account  the  reimbursement 
under  this  paragraph)  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
average  price  at  which  the  commodity  is 
made  available  to  foreign  purchasers  under 
such  development  program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
permit  any  producer  of  the  1986  crop  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice 
(A)  who  is  participating  In  the  program 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  such 
crop,  and  (B)  whose  farm  is  located  in  a  nat- 
ural disaster  area,  to  devote  acreage  on  the 
farm  diverted  from  the  production  of  the 
crop  under  such  program  to  hay  or  grazing 
without  regard  to  limitations  on  when 
haying  or  grazing  may  take  place  otherwise 
imposed  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

(3HA)  In  carrying  out  any  emergency  as- 
sistance program,  for  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  a  natural  disaster  area  under  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974,  subject  to  subparagraph 
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(B),  the  President  shall  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  implement  an  emergency 
hay  program  to  assist  such  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  obtaining  hay  to  feed  their  live- 
stock. Under  such  program,  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  section  9(c).  shall  pay  80  percent 
of  the  cost  of  transporting  hay  from  areas 
in  which  hay  is  in  plentiful  supply  to  the 
area  in  which  the  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
located. 

(B)  The  President  shall  take  the  action  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  only  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  reports  to  the 
President  that— 

(1)  as  a  result  of  the  drought,  excessively 
hot  weather,  or  flood  disaster,  the  amount 
of  hay  readily  available  to  such  farmers  and 
ranchers  at  reasonable  prices  to  feed  their 
livestock  is  substantially  below  the  amount 
normally  available;  and 

(ii)  the  assistance  to  be  made  available 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  haying  or  grazing 
permitted  under  paragraph  (2)  together  will 
be  insufficient  to  prevent  substantial  losses 
of  livestock  or  liquidation  of  herds  by  such 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  such  area. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  conditions  described  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (B)  exist 
for  each  natural  disaster  area,  and  if  such 
conditions  exist  so  report  to  the  President, 
within  30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  at  reasonable  Intervals  of 
time  thereafter. 

(D)  Prior  to  making  any  determination 
under  subparagraph  (B),  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  consult  with  the  Oovemor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (or  compa- 
rable official)  of  the  State  involved,  and  give 
due  consideration  to  the  views  of  such  per- 
sons. 

(4)  Paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  (3)  shall  become  ef- 
fective 15  days  after  the  date  of  enactment; 
and  assistance  under  such  paragraphs  shall 
be  available  until  March  31,  1987.  or  the 
date,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, on  which  the  emergency  created 
by  the  drought,  excessively  hot  weather,  or 
flood  no  longer  exists,  whichever  is  earlier. 

(b)  Effective  October  1.  1986.  section  1105 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2267)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)  If- 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes 
emergency  livestock  or  poultry  feed  assist- 
ance available  to  producers  in  a  county 
under  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949;  but 

"(2)  surplus  commodities  of  adequate  nu- 
tritive value  are  not  made  available  under 
such  authority  for  distribution  to  such  pro- 
ducers within  ten  days  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  program  under  such  authority 
for  such  county, 

the  Secretary  shall  make  assistance  avail- 
able to  such  producers  under  this  section 
until  such  time  as  surplus  commodities  are 
made  available  under  the  announced  pro- 
gram.". 

DISASTER  PAYMENT  PRCXSRAM 

Sk.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  disaster  payments  available,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  producer,  on  the  1986  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and 
soybeans  and  peanuts  under  sections 
107D<cK2KD),  105C(c)(2)(D),  103A(c)- 
(2>(D).  101A(c>(2)(D),  and  201(k)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949,  respectively,  to  pro- 
ducers located  In  natural  diJsaster  areas. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
conditions        set        out        in        sections 


107D(cH2)(DKi),  105C(C)(2)(D)(i), 

103A(cK2)(D)(i),  and  101A(cK2KDKi)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  met. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  in  kind,  as  provided  In  section  9(a)  of 
this  Act,  using  surplus  stocks  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corp>oration. 

(d)  The  total  amount  of  in  kinds  payments 
that  a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for 
the  producer's  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  and  soybeans 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  of  commodities  of  a  combined  value 
of  more  than  $100,000. 

(e)  In  making  payments  to  persons  for  a 
crop  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  ensure  that  each  person  that 
has  entered  into  a  crop  insurance  contract 
covering  such  crop  under  the  Federal  Oop 
Insurance  Act  receives  payment  under  this 
section  without  any  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  the  payment  to  take  into  account 
the  indemnity  received  by  the  person  under 
the  crop  insurance  contract  for  the  crop, 
except  that  no  such  person  shall  receive  a 
payment  under  this  section  on  a  portion  of 
the  person's  normal  production  that  com- 
bined with  the  indemnity  under  the  per- 
son's crop  insurance  contract  will  cause 
such  person  to  receive  payments  under  both 
on  more  than  100  per  centum  of  the  per- 
son's normal  production,  as  determined  by"^ 
the  Secretary.  » 

MILK  PROGRAM  PRODUCER  ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law: 

(a)  At  the  option  of  the  producer,  no  re- 
ductions in  the  price  received  by  producers 
for  milk  marketed  for  commercial  use  under 
section  201(d>(2KA)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  shall  be  made  on  milk  produced  by 
producers  in  natural  disaster  areas  and  mar- 
keted for  commercial  use  during  the  period, 
beginning  October  1,  1986.  and  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1986. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the 
price  received  by  each  producer  in  a  natural 
disaster  area,  if  the  producer  exercises  the 
option  for  a  suspension  of  reductions  under 
subsection  (a),  for  milk  produced  aind  mar- 
keted by  such  producer  for  commercial  use 
under  section  201(d)(2)(A)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  during  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1,  1987,  and  ending  September 
30,  1987,  by  an  amount  that  will  ensure 
that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  reductions  applicable  to 
milk  of  such  producer  for  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1.  1986.  and  ending  September 
30,  1987,  will  be  the  same  aggregate  amount 
of  reductions  that  would  have  been  made  if 
the  susi>ension  of  reduction?  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  had  not  been  In  force  for  such  pro- 
ducer. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  QUOTA  AND  ALLOTMENT 
HOLDERS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Effective  only  for  the  1986  crop 
of  peanuts,  section  358a(k)(l)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  added 
effective  for  the  1986  through  1990  crops  of 
peanuts.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi-  . 
sions  of  this  paragraph,  because  of  the 
severe  drought  conditions  In  many  1986 
peanut  production  areas  and  because  pro- 
ducers of  the  1986  crop  were  not  timely  no- 
tified of  their  farm  poundage  quotas,  includ- 
ing any  increase  therein  for  undermarket- 
Ings  of  quota  peanuts  from  previous  years, 
the  Secretary  shall  waive  the  requirement, 


with  respect  to  any  1986  farm  poundage 
quota,  that  a  lease  of  the  quota  may  be  en- 
tered Into  during  the  fall  or  after  the 
normal  planting  season  only  if  the  quota 
has  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which 
the  quota  is  leased,  as  provided  In  the  fol- 
lowing two  sentences.  The  Secretary  shall 
waive  such  requirement  at  the  request  of 
the  owner,  or  the  #t>erator  with  permission 
of  the  owner,  of  the  farm  if  the  county  com- 
mittee established  under  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  determines  and  certifies  that  such 
owner  or  operator  made  a  good  faith  effort 
to  plant  and  produce  the  1986  quota  on  such 
farm.  For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, a  person  may  establish  that  the 
person  made  a  good  faith  effort  to  plant  the 
crop  by  showing  that  the  person  did  not  In- 
tentionally fall  to  plant  or  that  the  person 
was  not  provided  with  timely  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  1986  quota  for  the 
farm.". 

(b)  Section  316(a)(l)(A)(ii)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  That  be- 
cause of  the  severe  drought  conditions  in 
many  1986  production  areas,  such  prohibi- 
tion on  lease  and  transfer  shall  become  ef- 
fective beginning  with  the  1988  crop  If  the 
holder  of  record  of  the  allotment  or  quota 
to  be  leased  or  transferred— 

"(1)  is  age  55  or  older  and  receives  at  least 
one-half  the  person's  income  from  the  allot- 
ment or  quota:  or 

"(2)  is  blind  or  disabled;  or 

"(3)  is  a  single  head  of  household  and  re- 
ceives at  least  one-haU  of  the  person's 
income  from  the  allotment  or  quota. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  proviso  to  the  pro- 
ceding  sentence,  when  there  are  more  than 
one  holder  of  record  of  the  allotment  or 
quota,  if  one-half  or  more  of  such  holders 
meet  one  or  more  of  the  criteria  under  such 
proviso,  such  proviso  shall  apply  to  the  al- 
lotment or  quota.". 

COST   SHARING   FOR    SOIL   CONSERVATION   MEAS- 
URES AND  TIMBER  STAND  RESEEDING  EXPENSES 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  available— 

(1)  cost-share  payments  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  to  producers  in 
natural  disaster  areas  for  conservation 
measures  designed  to  prevent  anticipated 
soil  erosion  due  to  loss  of  vegetable  coven 
and 

(2)  cost-share  payments  under  the  forest- 
ry Incentives  program  to  forest  landowners 
In  natural  disaster  areas  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  stands  of  pine  trees  lost  to  drought 
conditions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  share  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  meas- 
ures or  reestablishment  of  timber  stands; 
and  such  cost-share  payments  shall  be  made 
in  kind,  as  provided  in  section  9(a)  of  this 
Act,  using  surplus  stocks  of  commodities 
held  by  the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation. 

(c)  Payments  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of, 
payments  made  under  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  or  the  Cooper- 
ative Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978  using 
funds  appropriated  for  such  purposes. 

(d)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  to  persons  In  natural  disas- 
ter areas  during  the  period  beginning  15 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  March  30, 1987. 
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Sk.  9.  Notwithstandlns  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law: 

(aXl)  In  making  in-Und  payments  under 
section  4(aKl).  5,  or  8.  or  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may— 

(A)  acquire  and  use  commodities  that 
have  been  pledged  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  security  for  price  support 
loans  under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  in- 
cluding loans  made  to  producers  under  sec- 
tion 110  of  such  Act:  and 

(B)  use  other  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  in-kind  pay- 
ments by— 

(A)  if  requested  by  the  producer,  delivery 
of  the  commodity  to  the  producer  at  a  ware- 
house or  other  similar  facility,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary;  or 

<BXi)  the  transfer  of  negotiable  ware- 
house receipts: 

til)  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  redeem  for  a  commodity  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

(iii)  such  other  methods  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  to  enable  the  pro- 
ducer to  receive  such  payments  in  an  effi- 
cient, equitable,  and  ext>editious  manner  so 
as  to  ensure  that  the  producer  receives  the 
same  total  return  as  if  the  payments  had 
been  made  in  cash. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  section  and  section 
3,  the  Secretary,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  shall  use  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  commodities  stored  in  storage 
deficient  areas  such  as  the  midwestem 
United  States. 

(c)  Transportation  cost  payments  made 
under  section  3(b)(2)  or  4(aK3)  of  this  Act 
may  be  made  in  kind,  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  using  surplus  stocks  of  commodities 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
or  in  cash. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
assist  recipients  of  in-kind  payments  in  mar- 
keting warehouse-  receipts,  certificates,  or 
other  doctmients  representing  such  in-kind 
payments. 

CHEDn  PORBKAKAlfCE 

Sbc.  10.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
with  respect  to  farm  borrowers  who  are  ad- 
versely affected  by  natural  disaster  condi- 
tions in  calendar  year  1986— 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  ex- 
ercise the  authority  provided  under  section 
331 A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  and  instruct  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  defer  loan  repay- 
ments and  forgo  foreclosures  in  cases  where 
such  farm  borrowers  are  unable  to  make 
loan  payments  in  full  due  to  no  fault  of 
their  own;  and 

(2)  the  lending  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  commercial  lending  insti- 
tutions are  encouraged,  insofar  as  practica- 
ble, to  adopt  lenient  lending,  forbearance. 
and  foreclosure  policies,  and  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  participate  and  cooper- 
ate with  Federal  and  State  lenders  in  assist- 
ance programs,  with  respect  to  such  borrow- 
ers who  are  under  financial  stress  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

COOKDUIATIOH  OP  ASSISTAHCE  EPPORTS 

Smc.  11.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that, 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  natural 
disaster  areas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  take  steps  immediately  to— 


( 1 )  establish  an  overall  coordinating  mech- 
anism within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  ensure  that  the  assistance  provided 
by  each  agency  within  the  Executive 
Branch  is  coordinated  with,  and  comple-f^ 
ments,  the  assistance  provided  by  other 
agencies; 

(2)  ensure  that  government  and  voluntary 
agencies,  and  the  farmers  and  ranchers,  in 
each  natural  disaster  area  are  provided  a 
single  contact  person  or  unit  for  Federal  as- 
sistance, and  that  a  similar  such  Federal 
contact  person  or  unit  is  provided  for  gov- 
ernment and  voluntary  agencies,  farmers 
and  ranchers,  and  other  persons  outside 
natural  disaster  areas  who  wish  to  contrib- 
ute additional  assistance  to  natural  disaster 
areas;  and 

(3)  consult  with  the  Governor.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (or  comparable  official),  and 
the  State  disaster  relief  agency  in  each 
State  in  which  a  natural  disaster  area  is  lo- 
cated, on  the  disaster  assistance  needs  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  located  in  the  State. 

BUDGET  PROVISION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  To  ensure  that  no  outlays,  as 
defined  in  the  Budget  Act  of  1974.  are  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
this  Act  that  will  cause  the  public  debt  to  be 
increased,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
under  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  sell  notes  held  in  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Insurance  Fund  created  by  sec- 
tion 309A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  in  such  amounts  as 
to  realize  net  proceeds  of  not  less  than 
$230,000,000  from  such  sales  during  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987. 

(b)  Section  309A(e)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1929a(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
".  including  sale  on  a  nonrecourse  basis.  The 
Secretary  and  any  subsequent  purchaser  of 
such  notes  sold  by  the  Secretary  on  a  nonre- 
course basis  shall  be  relieved  of  any  respon- 
sibilities that  might  have  been  imposed  had 
the  borrower  remained  indebted  to  the  Sec- 
retary.". 

(c)  Any  sale  of  notes,  as  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  shall  not  alter  the  rights  or  obli- 
gations of  the  borrower  specified  in  the 
note,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, prior  to  sale,  shall  ensure  that  such 
notes,  as  sold,  contain  no  terms  for  gradua- 
tion of  the  borrower  to  any  other  source  of 
credit. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  institution  of  the  Farm  Oedit 
System  shall  be  eligible  to  purchase  notes 
held  in  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund  and  to  service  (Including  the  exten- 
sion of  additional  credit  and  all  other  ac- 
tions necessary  to  preserve,  conserve,  or  pro- 
tect the  institution's  interest  in  the  pur- 
chased notes),  and  collect  and  dispose  of 
such  notes,  subject  only  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  purchasing  in- 
stitution and  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  MAOIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Madigan]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  have  heard  of 
the  terrible  impact  of  the  abnormal 
weather  conditions  in  the  Southeast 
and  Middle  Atlantic  States  are  going 
through  and  the  possibility  that  it 
may  continue.  The  drought  has  been 
of  such  magnitude  that  it  has  caused 
tremendous  devastation  throughout 
the  area. 

I  would  like,  before  proceeding,  to 
commend  all  who  have  offered  their 
assistance.  From  practically  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Nation,  hay.  ice.  and 
other  things  have  been  sent.  From 
prayers  to  hay  and  everything  in  be- 
tween that  could  help  has  been  sent 
by  volunteers,  the  railroads,  and  the 
trucking  Industry. 

The  administration  has  offered  some 
assistance  administratively.  What  we 
have  today  is  an  initiative  of  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Agriculture  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  add  to  wh^t  we 
feel  would  be  the  Federal  involvement 
in  this  endeavor.  We  know  th^  con- 
straints that  we  have  on  the  budget. 
There  was  a  cost  attached  to  the,  as- 
sistance rendered  by  CBO,  some^of 
which  is  involved  in  what  the  admini^ 
tration  has  done  with  existing  law 
through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  balance,  which  would  accrue 
to  what  we  do  today,  we  provide  in  the 
amendment,  the  necessary  amount  to 
offset  the  possible  cost,  and  that  will 
be  done  through  the  budget  process. 
Therefore,  the  cost  would  not  be  an 
added  burden  on  the  budget,  it  would 
not  exceed  the  302  function,  but 
rather  we  have  provided  the  necessary 
amount  to  transfer  to  cover  the  ex- 
penditure that  could  possibly  be 
reached  if  we  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  this  legislation. 

Basically  what  we  try  to  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  utilize  some  of  the  sur- 
plus commodities  which  we  have  on 
hand  that  are  already  causing  a  prob- 
lem from  another  direction  in  that  we 
do  not  have  enough  storage  for  the 
new  crop  coming  in.  We  felt  that  some 
of  this  could  be  moved  into  the 
drought-stricken  areas.  It  will  be 
moved.  Apparently,  though,  I  have 
some  basic  disagreement  with  it  per- 
sonally, but  I  accept  the  CBO's  posi- 
tion that  this  will  in  part  displace 
some  that  could  have  been  sold.  That 
would  entail  some  of  it  going  into  the 
loan,  and  this  is  where  the  cost  comes 
from.  My  south  Texas.  Main  Street 
opinion  is  that  if  it  is  there,  it  is 
bought   and   paid   for,    it   is   costing 
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money  to  store,  then  we  might  as  well 
move  it  out  and  do  some  good  with  it 
and  utilize  it  to  help  those  that  are  in 
very  difficult  circumstances. 

We  have  a  provision  for  the  crop  in- 
surance, because  we  have  a  Crop  In- 
surance Program,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  in  fact  tamper  with  that  because  we 
want  it  to  expand  and  to  grow,  and 
hopefully  someday  to  get  away  from 
disaster  payment  as  such,  but  rather 
work  it  through  the  crop  insurance, 
and  let  the  farmer  protect  himself. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  situation, 
and  we  are  not  at  the  stage  yet  where 
everyone  has  crop  insurance,  but  we 
do  not  want  this  to  be  a  precedent.  It 
is  not  intended  for  this  to  be  a  prece- 
dent. These  are  extraordinary  times, 
and  this  is  an  extraordinary  measure, 
and  hopefully  we  will  go  back  to  the 
crop  insurance  as  it  is  intended  by  the 
law  on  the  books,  and  I  mention  that 
because  part  of  the  amendment  deals 
with  that. 

You  cannot  say  enough  about  what 
has  been  done  by  the  private  sector. 
Then  you  might  add,  "Well,  why  then 
Federal  involvement?"  The  private 
sector  can  only  do  so  much.  Volunta- 
rism can  only  go  so  far.  This  is  what 
we  are  concerned  with,  that  the 
drought  will  be  beyond  the  time  that 
the  trucking  industry  can  contribute, 
longer  than  the  railroads  can  contrib- 
ute, than  individuals  can  contribute 
hay,  for  example.  Soon  you  will  run 
out.  and  therefore  you  have  to  have  in 
hand  so  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion for  the  farmers  that  were  already 
in  very  dire  straits  without  the 
drought,  you  now  have  an  added  prob- 
lem. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  from 
throughout  the  United  States  help  has 
come,  but  if  I  might  be  forgiven  for  a 
provincial  mention,  I  tl^nk  that  this  is 
exemplary.  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, two  young  men.  Dean  and  Don 
Kennemer,  who  are,  I  think,  14  and  16 
years  old,  raised  hay  for  a  4-H  project. 
Working  with  their  father,  they  do- 
nated all  the  hay  from  that  project 
that  is  coming  into  South  Carolina 
into  the  district  of  our  colleague.  Mr. 
Butler  Derrick.  This  is  the  kind  of 
activity  that  I  applaud  here  and  that 
we  are  so  grateful  and  thankful  for 
like  these  two  young  men  from  outside 
Alice,  TX.  who  took  it  on  their  own 
initiative  to  volunteer.  Then  it  was 
moved  by  railroad. 

I  do  not  want  to  single  out  any  rail- 
roads, but  the  one  that  comes  from 
Laredo  to  Corpus  Christi,  and  then 
from  Corpus  Christi  up  on  another 
railroad. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  really 
an  attempt  within  the  constraints  of 
the  budget,  within  the  limitations  that 
we  have  as  far  as  new  legislation,  uti- 
lizing the  existing  legislation  to  the 
fullest,  availing  ourselves  of  what  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  already  done,   we   feel 


that  we  need  this  added  measure  to 
really  complement  the  needs  of  those 
that  are  suffering  through  the  South- 
east and  the  Middle  Atlantic. 

I  would  hope  that  our  colleagues 
support  this  endeavor  and  imprint  the 
knowledge  and  the  interst  of  the  Con- 
gress on  what  we  do  for  those  that  are 
suffering  at  this  time. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  Member  of  this 
C^ongress  or  an  American  citizen  that  is  not 
aware  of  the  devastating  drought  that  has 
caused  an  estimated  $2  billion  in  damage  to 
crops  and  livestock  across  the  Southeast  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States. 

The  farmers  of  these  regions  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  citizens,  businesses,  and  Government 
employees  who  have  given  freely  of  their 
time,  talent,  and  energy  to  deliver  thousands 
of  tons  of  hay  to  drought-stricken  livestock 
producers  in  these  regions. 

One  shining  example  of  this  voluntarism  can 
be  found  in  my  Congressional  district  in 
Texas,  where  Dean  and  Qor\  Kennemer,  two 
4-H  Club  members,  donated  50  tons  of  hay 
that  as  we  speak  is  en  route  to  farmers  in 
South  Carolina. 

The  contributions  that  iridividual  citizens  like 
ttie  Kennemers  have  made  to  minimize  the 
damage  from  the  drought  exmplify  the  best 
that  is  An>erica.  But  the  disaster  is  too  large 
for  volunteers  to  har>dle  on  their  own. 

Volunteers  in  hay  distribution  centers  in 
drought-stricken  States  cannot  continue  to 
work  18-hour  days,  6  days  a  week  without  pay 
for  very  long.  Railroads,  airiines,  and  tnx;kir>g 
firms  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  free 
transportation  indefinitely. 

It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
spond quickly,  decisively,  and  compassionate- 
ly to  assist  the  victims  of  the  worst  droiight  in 
the  Soutf)east  in  over  a  century. 

In  response  to  tfie  many  requests  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultrue  received  from  farm  fam- 
ilies State  offic^ls,  and  Memt>ers  of  Corigress 
to  assist  those  that  live  in  the  areas  hardest 
hit  by  the  drought,  the  committee  reported 
H.R.  5288. 

H.R.  5288,  as  reported,  will  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  emergency  disaster 
assistance  available  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
adversely  affected  by  natural  disasters  in 
1986. 

For  the  wosX  part,  the  bill  uses  the  authori- 
ties of  existing  law  to  provide  emergency  feed 
and  other  assistance  to  livestock,  dairy,  and 
poultry  producers,  and  to  make  disaster  pay- 
ments to  the  producers  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
upland  cotton,  rice,  soyt>eans,  and  peanuts  in 
1986. 

The  tiiW  provkles  for  payments  in  kind  for 
cxisX  sharing  of  Sfy\  conservation  measures 
arvj  f(x  the  reseeding  of  timber  stands  lost 
due  to  1986  drought  cor>ditions. 

In  addition,  the  tMll  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  encouraging  lenders  not  to  fore- 
close on  farmers,  and  instructir>g  tf>e  Federal 
Government  to  streamline  its  current  disaster 
assistance  efforts. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  a  permanent  change 
In  tfie  law  to  improve  Vne  operatk}n  of  emer- 
gency feed  programs  f(x  livestock  arxj  poultry 
producers. 


The  Congressional  Budget  Office  projects 
tt>e  cost  of  the  programs  in  H.R.  5288  to  total 
$530  million  in  fiscal  year  1987.  However,  be- 
cause sonf>e  of  these  programs  have  already 
been  initiated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  bill  will  result  in  additional  costs  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  only  $230  million. 
This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  alleviate  tt)e 
more  than  $2  billion  in  losses  caused  by  the 
drought.  Yet,  tfie  substitute  we  are  consider- 
ing will  even  offset  the  additional  costs.  The 
House  has  before  it  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee substitute.  The  substitute  betore  the 
House  does  not  delete  any  provision  from  the 
committee-reported  bill.  It  singly  adds  three 
important  new  provisions  as  follows: 

First,  It  adds  a  new  section  12  to  provide  f(x 
the  sale  of  certain  FmHA  loan  assets  to  cover 
the  $230  million  in  additional  outlays  conrtect- 
ed  with  the  bill. 

Secor>d,  it  adds  a  new  subsection  (e)  to 
sectkjn  5  to  clarify  that  fiolders  of  crop-insur- 
ar)ce  policies  will  not  be  penalized,  under  the 
bill's  disaster  payments  program,  for  buying 
crop  insurance. 

Third,  it  adds  a  new  section  7  to  the  bill  to 
provide  more  flexibility  in  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  peanut  and  tobacco  programs,  in  view 
of  the  adverse  effects  of  this  year's  drought 
on  many  peanut  and  tobac(X)  areas. 

The  floor  substitute  also  makes  several 
technical  and  conforming  cfvanges. 

The  assistance  this  legislation  provkies  to 
producers  wfK}  have  suffered  from  drought  or 
floods  in  1986  will  not  only  help  these  farm 
families,  txrt  will  also  help  small  txjsinesses, 
rural  communities,  and  the  economies  of 
these  States  as  a  whole. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  rne  in  support- 
ing Vne  swift  approval  of  H.R.  5288. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset.  I  think 
that  it  is  important  to  underline  or 
emphasize,  if  I  may,  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la 
Garza]  with  regard  to  the  marvelous 
outpouring  of  support  for  farmers  in 
the  Southeast  that  has  been  forth- 
coming from  farmers  in  other  regions 
of  the  country.  Farmers  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  country  faced  with  severe 
financial  difficulties  themselves  have 
been  voluntarily  giving  up  and  ship- 
ping to  farmers  in  the  Southeast  hay 
and  other  materials. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  elevators  in  my 
district  last  week  sent  several  himdred 
bushels  of  com  to  the  Southeast.  I 
think  that  this  outpouring  of  neigh- 
borliness  on  the  part  of  farmers  and 
others  for  their  brethren  in  the  South- 
east is  an  extremely  impressive  thing 
which  we  cannot  say  enough  good. 

I  think  that  it  is  also  Important  to 
acknowledge  the  friendship  for  the 
farmers  in  the  Southeast  that  has 
been  demonstrated  by  several  U.S. 
companies,  railroads,  trucking  compa- 
nies, and  others,  that  have  made  their 
equipment  available  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  much-needed  assistance  to 
these  people  in  the  drought-stricken 
regions  of  the  country. 
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But  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not 
also  mention  the  employees  of  those 
trucking  lines,  railroads,  and  other 
firms  who  have  given  voluntarily  of 
their  time  to  make  that  transportation 
a  reality.  And  certainly  it  is  important 
to  acknowledge  the  activities  of  P>resi- 
dent  Reagan  in  this  regard,  who  has 
ordered  that  American  aircraft,  mili- 
tary aircraft,  be  made  available  for  air- 
lifting supplies  to  people  in  the  South- 
east. 

The  administration  has  gone  for- 
ward with  the  emergency  feed  pro- 
gram, and  both  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Lyng  certainly  need  to  be  re- 
spected and  to  have  their  work  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Members  of  this 
House  as  we  consider  this  bill  this 
afternoon. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  more  initia- 
tives to  come  from  the  President  and 
from  Secretary  Lyng  as  we  move  on 
through  this  crop  year.  But  it  is  their 
ambition.  I  understand,  to  do  things  in 
a  timely  fashion,  to  supply  the  emer- 
gency feed  assistance  now,  as  they  are 
doing,  to  supply  the  row  crop  assist- 
ance later  in  the  year  after  several  of 
the  pot^  {{Unions  associated  with 
this  klJid  of  effort  have  iseen  an- 
swered. 

One  of  th<se,  the  question  of  how 
Fos  deal  with  people  who  ixjtight  crop 
li^ursms^  versus  people  ^ho  iiii  not 
imy  crop  irsarssse  is  of  i^uticular 
«^®ers  both  to  Secretary  l^Y^%  said  to 
Vt^  S^jt^^^  fTom  Te^^^ee  IMr, 
Joi^l,  «ho  ^  i^t  5^^^s&  of  OS? 

:s^&e  sf  J&s^  Jissss-ii^^  ^msssrss  is 

t^iss^  of  s  «s^tl$ate  that  will  he 
ti^en  ap  as  we  deliberate  this  hill, 

l^ls  bill,  ss  It  comes  lo  the  floor  of 
&e  Souse.  iiS£  a  CBO  estimated  cost 
of  «i»se  ism  miiijon.  Soughly  $3S0 
^^k^  of  th&t  &raoi£5t  has  already* 
Ise^  aBsc^^  or  expended  Is  &  sense 
^  ^se  acSlosE  iisai  Ijstve  s^r^tdy  &ees 
^sitsi  hy  Ifee  Fttsldesi  asd  ^y  tise  See- 
rets?  §f  A^iic^iitare.  The  other  or  re- 
sa^^^  t^$  mllllos  ^^  fiEEOclated 
f^t^  t^^  ef f<srt  ^  ts  be  i^&is^s&i  in 
tfee  c^Bs^tt/^  aises^^est  by  an  off- 
«ett^^  »ie  of  some  loans  that  we  have 
that  we  cssj  sell  «5d  thus  generate  the 
rerenue  at  a  profit  to  the  Government 
for  doing  that,  making  the  hill  we  are 
conitidering  a  revenue-neutral  item 
this  afternoon. 

This  is  a  bill  that  is  very  good  for 
the  southeastern  region  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  very  good  for  the  mid- 
western  region  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  very  important  to  have  this  bill 
moving  as  a  possible  vehicle  for  fur- 
ther amendment  as  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  get  further  into 
dealing  with  this  terrible  problem  and 
see  what  other  activities  may  be 
needed  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 


So  I  would  recommend  this  bill  to 
the  Members  of  this  assembly  meeting 
this  afternoon  to  consider  this  impor- 
tant question  and  urge  that  they  all 
support  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glim]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5288,  the  ernergency  drought 
relief  bill.  Having  just  returrted  from  a  weekend 
during  whk:h  I  traveled  through  eight  of  the 
nine  counties  in  my  district,  five  of  which  are 
rK>w  eligible  for  Federal  drought  assistarKe,  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  tfiat  the  drought  in 
the  Southeast  is  severe  and  that  the  farmers 
need  more  than  just  the  promise  of  low-inter- 
est disaster  loans.  They  are  not  lacking 
debt— they  are  lacking  rain;  ttiey  are  lacking 
feed  for  their  animals. 

We  can't  make  it  rain,  but  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  crafted  a  t)ill  that  offers 
more  than  just  an  additior>al  burden  of  debt.  It 
provides  free  gram  to  those  livestock  and 
poultry  producers  who  have  a  critical  need, 
v^x)  are  vwthin  72  hours  of  running  out  of  food 
for  tns«  animals.  It  offers  kjw-cost  grain  out  of 
Goverr»nw«-ow»>ed  surplus  to  help  farmers 
wtx>  wil  be  forced  to  tnji  grain  this  year  wtien 
ft»y  ofdinarify  would  have  raised  thetr  own.  It 
prowdes  ffafjsponalion  assistance  to  get  hay 
rriio  the  bought  areas,  after  the  generous  and 
greatfy  ai^ecsated  deflations  of  our  neightxxs 
tsavs  tieer^  exhausted  ar>d  farmers  are  facir>g 
a  t^eaJs  w»?te»  of  empty  barns  and  sttos  Tfve 
s^jgj^ee  ^so  ©Ka^ages  ^5e  D^sartment  of 
f^k^H&xs  fe  wortf  w^  8?e  Feder^  Emergeo- 
Sf  ^^^g^nee^t  AgKtcy  in  giving  tran^XKta- 
lis«5  2SSis^?C8  lof  8?6  fRoverTsent  of  feed 
grafts  k'k'to  3^  Soi^iesst 

One  ^sm  s*  p»1ka^r  irr^jortarK®  to  me  is  8 
|3ro«ts«on  S^  cornmisee  ad<^ied  that  ssst^es 
^sat  Gig  Isomers  in  the  Sou^wast  who  are 
btQi^^g  feed  ^atns  will  be  subsidized  at  least 
as  much  as  ouf  export  custonfwrs  ar  being 
si&ssdszed  to  t>uy  CKsr  grain.  It  would  be  inde- 
?e!nsS^  f Of  i»  to  be  otfenr>9  cax  international 
$s^  partners  a  better  deal  on  grain  than 
we  »«  w8Ssf^  to  offer  our  own  drought-rav- 
^ed  f^n^fs  in  9»s  country. 

Ano§»r  pro)^s«on  which  benefits  many  dairy 
prockiceFS  m  $»  Sou^^ast  is  the  postporw- 
m«iX  of  assessments  to  firvarwe  the  wttole- 
herd  buyout.  Daify  farmers'  mi^  checks  are 
fsow  being  reduced  by  52  cer«s  for  every  100 
pour>ds  of  mik  marketed  in  order  to  buM  up 
tfw  pooi  to  pay  farmers  to  go  out  of  the  dairy 
buainMS  tw  5  years  The  committee  recog- 
nizes that  dairy  fsirmers  staying  in  tjusiness 
wilt  need  every  penny  of  available  cash  to  buy 
feed  this  fall  to  keep  tfwir  herds  in  production 
through  the  winter.  Postponing  the  collection 
of  that  assessment  for  3  montfts  will  mean  a 
lot  to  tf)e  farmer. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that  wt^en  faced 
with  the  choice  of  eittier  feedir)g  his  animals 
or  keeping  up  payments  on  his  loans,  a 
farmer  will  opt  for  the  welfare  of  his  livestock. 
The  bill  encourages  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  use  tfie  authority  available  to  him  in 
times  of  economic  emergency  to  instruct  VOB 


Farmers  Home  Administration  to  defer  loan 
repayntents  and  forgo  foreclosures  in  in- 
stances where  tfie  tx>rrower's  inat>ility  to  make 
payments  is  due  to  no  fault  of  his  own. 

This  bill  has  a  great  deal  of  merit;  I'm 
pleased  to  tw  a  cosponsor.  At  a  time  wfien 
our  farmers  desperately  need  our  help,  we  are 
ready  to  help  The  crisis  is  real.  The  need  is 
urgent.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  re- 
sponding to  that  need  by  passing  H.R.  5288. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation  and  Credit,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Teiuiessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  support  for  this  emer- 
gency disaster  relief  legislation.  Agri- 
cultural producers  throughout  the 
Southeast  and  Mid-Atlantic  States  are 
barely  hanging  on  while  the  worst 
drought  and  heat  wave  in  this  century 
continues  to  ravage  the  farm  economy. 

There  has  been  an  extraordinary 
outpouring  of  good  will  from  all  over 
the  Nation  through  private-sector  do- 
nations of  hay  and  feed  and  transpor- 
tation assistance.  Federal  and  State 
governments  have  provided  important 
relief  measures,  but  more  must  be 
done. 

The  emergency  feed  and  financial 
assistance  provided  in  this  legislation 
is  the  least  we  can  do  in  this  time  of 
such  anguish.  Time  is  running  out  for 
many  farm  families  and  the  drought 
so  far  is  unyielding.  We  must  act 
firmly  and  quickly  if  we  are  to  avoid  a 
repeat  of  the  hmnan  tragedy  and  eco- 
nomic disaster  of  the  1930's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  agriculture  disaster 
which  has  prompted  this  legislation  is 
but  another  prime  example  of  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  we  do  all  we  can  to 
promote  and  improve  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Program.  We  have  in- 
cluded provisions  in  this  legislation 
that  recognize  and  address  the  poten- 
tial adverse  impact  of  disaster  pro- 
grams on  the  future  sales  of  crop  in- 
surance. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  those  fanners 
who  did  protect  themselves  with  crop 
Insurance  to  now  set  up  a  situation 
where  they  receive  any  less  assistance 
because  they  made  a  prudent  business 
decision.  It  would  also  be  unfair  to 
send  a  signal  to  fanners  everywhere 
that  they  need  not  insure  themselves 
in  the  future. 

It  clearly  has  been  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  our  goal  is  a  nationwide, 
self-help  disaster  protection  program 
of  crop  Insurance  rather  than  reliance 
on  emergency  measures  such  as  this.  I 
remain  strongly  committed  to  that 
longstanding  goal,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues share  this  desire. 

An  affordable  and  sound  crop  insur- 
ance program  makes  good  budget 
sense.  It  makes  good  business  sense. 
And  it  is  the  only  fair  solution  to  a 
problem  that  will  continue  to  plague 
farmers  as  long  as  they  till  the  land. 


Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spence],  who  has  been 
very  active  in  this  effort. 

Kir.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  5286.  the  EmergerKy  Assistance  for 
Oought  Relief  Act. 

We  are,  unfortunately,  faced  today  with  a 
severe  crisis  in  farm  America.  The  Soutf>east- 
ern  drought  and  heat  wave,  by  some  accounts 
tf)e  worst  since  1711  and  certainly  as  devas- 
tating as  tt)e  conditions  existirtg  during  Vne 
thirties,  fuve  destroyed  crops  arid  left  live- 
stock sfHXt  of  feed.  On  the  other  harnj,  MkJ- 
'westem,  Nortf>em,  and  otf^er  regional  farmers 
have  t>een  blessed  with  bumper  crops  and 
fuve  overflowir>g  silos  whrch  carmot  further 
accommodate  their  anticipated  harvest.  This, 
in  combination  with  internatk>nal  market  cor>di- 
tions,  will  result  in  crop  prices  well  below  the 
cost  of  F>roduction.  Consequently,  our  farmers 
across  the  Nation  face  foreclosure,  loss  of 
livellfioods  and  tf>e  disappearance  of  a  way  of 
life  which  ftas  t>een  the  traditional  foundation 
of  our  Amencan  society. 

There  is  rKi  one  solution  or  easy  set  of  solu- 
tions to  ttwse  diffknjities.  Additionally,  no 
farmer  has  to  be  reminded  that  the  wheels  of 
government  often  turn  pretty  sk>wly  and  are, 
unfortunately,  sometinws  st^ject  to  tfw  winds 
of  political  posturing. 

Our  efforts  must  Ije  a  coordir>ated  approach 
devoki  of  political  grandstanding.  All  of  us— 
[^mocrats.  Republicans  or  what  fiave  you— 
are  in  this  togettier.  [>ought  knows  r>o  politi- 
cal party.  I  sincerely  tielieve  that  the  t}ill  which 
Chaimian  OE  la  Garza  has  escorted  through 
tfie  committee  in  so  expeditious  a  fashion  is 
such  an  effort. 

White  the  administration  already  has  several 
programs  at  its  disposal  to  as»st  U)ose  in 
need,  tt>is  present  cnsis  is  so  severe  as  to  re- 
quire more  innovative  and  far-reaching  irrta- 
tives  on  our  part.  The  tiipartisan  bill  t>efore  us 
today  is  a  fittirtg  governmental  outgrowth  of 
the  heartwarming  and  generous  response  of 
the  people  to  people  help  citizens  from  aft 
over  tfte  country  fiave  t>een  exter>ding  to  the 
farmers  of  my  district.  State,  and  region. 

Furttier,  let  me  also  recommend  to  my  coi- 
leagues  related  legislation  which  i  arxi  other 
Members  have  introduced;  specifically,  lan- 
guage to  grant  tax  credits  to  farmers  who 
have  given  commodities  in  this  effort,  propos- 
als to  expand  our  agricultural  export  markets, 
and  a  bill  to  extend  the  corx^ept  of  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  to  our  own  citizens  i;y 
authorizing  the  outright  donation  of  commod- 
ities to  farmers  in  designated  disaster  areas 
Low  interest  loans  are  fine  but  currently  many 
of  our  farmers  are  in  debt  to  the  limit  as  a 
result  of  several  successive  and  unabated 
farm  disaster  years.  Also,  knowing  full  well 
ttut  a  sigrvficant  number  of  farmers  cannot 
repay  tfte  debt  wfiich  they  already  carry,  I  feel 
tfiat  a  nxxatorium  on  farm  foreckTSures  by 
goverr>ment  agencies  would  t>e  an  appropriate 
arxi  prudent  measure  to  salvage  family  farm 
operations  anA  the  communities  which  are  so 
fieavily  dependent  upon  tfiem. 

I  have  talked  to  men  and  women  involved  in 
every  aspect  of  farming,  arxi  one  single  theme 


rings  tr\ie;  rumely,  tfiey  have  got  to  have  fielp 
right  now.  The  need  is  great,  the  hour  is  short, 
the  opportunities  and  alternatives  are  set 
before  us,  rtow  is  tfw  time  to  act. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thomas],  a  member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  comes  from  one 
of  the  States  and  areas  that  has  been 
dramatically  affected  by  this  devastat- 
ing drought,  perhaps  the  worst  in  all 
of  recorded  history,  I  come  here  today 
to  say  that  the  people  that  I  visit  with 
across  the  farm  lands  and  across  the 
rural  communities  of  the  Southeast 
are  not  criticizing  what  we  do  here, 
they  are  looking  to  us  for  hope,  the 
last  source  perhaps  for  hope  that  is 
available. 

But  I  think  the  important  thing  to 
remember  is  today  we  are  talking  more 
about  just  those  farm  families  and  ac- 
tually farmers  who  live  on  the  land, 
that  a  drought  of  this  magnitude,  oc- 
curring at  the  time  that  it  has  oc- 
curred, with  the  stage  already  set  for 
economic  hardship  unparalleled  in  our 
history,  that  our  entire  rural  fabric  of 
the  rural  Southeastern  United  States 
and  the  rural  part  of  ovtr  country  In 
that  area  stands  to  be  devsst&t^ 
unless  there  is  help  that  com^  fit>m 
the  Federal  area. 

What  we  are  doing  today  Is  within 
our  budgetary  means.  It  makes  seise 
and  it  is  compassionate.  It  is  a  tiling 
that  should  be  done,  this  Congre^  re- 
sponding to  an  emergency  In  which 
situations  are  beyond  the  m^ms  of 
iiiose  impacted  by  it  to  cope  on  tbeir 
own. 

So  I  encourage,  as  we  have  wsr^'^ 
acr<^  the  lfe«s  Is  the  i^s^^Vm^ 
Coeamlttee  to  hrij^  thfe  hiil  to  the 
House  floor  today,  and  there  has  iseen 
a  great  deal  of  support  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisie.  I  encour^e  the  Members 
of  this  body  at  large  to  support  this 
legislation  as  It  com^  before  the 
House. 

Q  13^ 

Mr.  MADIGAH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ?leld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  a  dis- 
tinguished memter  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  fKjm 
Michigan  [Mr,  ScHUiiiti. 

Mr.  SCHUiTl-ii;.  Mr.  Spesi^er,  tfee 
drought  in  the  Southeast  has  cau^d 
terrible  devastation  to  farmers  in  that 
part  of  our  Nation.  Their  plight  has 
aroused  the  concern  and  compassion 
of  all  Americans,  especially  of  those 
who  are  a  part  of  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural community. 

In  the  best  American  tradition  of 
volunteerlsm,  people  all  over  our  coun- 
try have  pulled  together  to  help  their 
neighbors  in  the  drought-stricken 
Southeast.  The  response  to  their 
plight  by  the  farmers  and  others  of 
mid-Michigan  has  been  overwhelming. 
I  have  been  using  my  district  offices  to 


help  coordinate  these  efforts.  Farmers 
who  are  anxious  to  donate  their  sur- 
plus hay,  truckers  who  are  willing  to 
haul  it,  and  many  others  have  banded 
together  to  help  those  in  the  South- 
east who  have  seen  their  land 
scorched  and  withered  by  drought.  Al- 
though mtmy  of  these  farmers  are 
themselves  facing  hard  times,  this  has 
done  nothing  to  stop  their  enthusiasm 
for  helping  a  fellow  farmer  in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  In  supporting  the  efforts  of 
these  Americans  to  help  their  fellow 
Americans.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  5288. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  I  minute  to  our  distinguished 
coUeague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Dyson}. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  come 
from  one  of  the  States  that  has  been 
declared  a  disaster  area.  I  would  like 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
ricultiire  to  know  that  the  Federal 
task  force  was  in  Maryland  this  past 
weekend,  and  as  delighted  as  the  farm- 
ers are  with  the  declaration  of  emer- 
gency by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, they  are  more  happy  with  this 
pisGs  si  legislation. 

So  I  si^ute  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  lUifiois  CMr,  Masicak}  and  in 
particular  my  good  friend.  Ed  Johss 
from  Tennessee,  who  has  been  a  good 
friend  to  the  farmers  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  and  has  been  a  good  friend  in 
our  nssi  ei^tne  «>operat iv^, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ur^e  my  colleagues  to 
^ippert  this.  1  wouM  like  to  express 
ssy  ^^sappoistment  ob  hearing  that 
the  s^fesmfetTatloB  ^  not  sapporting 
it- 

^.  %@^e^,  ^d^  I  mo  «5  m^ess  m^ 
^i%^  m^pon  sj  ^^  le^stJoo.  I  w^  to 
ir^orm  ^  sSs&j^^^  cfimrra^  ihai  the 
f8?mefB  m  m^  <Ssirict  are  more  t)app^  with  tfws 
txece  of  fegi^fton  than  tf»ey  are  with  the  Sec- 
fsi^y  of  A^o^tisre's  disaster  declaration,  i 
sak^e  ^%  s^ssrman,  ^»  ^en^man  from  ilK- 
?^m  ^.  M«S2*J<J,  «?d  m  pai^cular  m^ 
^?«5d.  £s  Jos£S  of  T«?o9SQe9,  who  has 
bs«?  s  good  &«8od  to  85e  timers  of  the  East- 
em  ^K^e  and  to  oat  ruraf  elec&ic  ooopera- 
fe(^.  TM  A^JG^^e  Corr»7»aee  deaerve* 
^Tisrki  for  e:^e^r)Q  lim  in^x»1ant  (e(^B(atk>n 
to  958  ftoof-  Tbs  exfteme  fwst  anti  drought 
ist^dt  i^as  deva^atad  8%  Mid-ASar^  and 
Sou^^east  regions  requires  immediate  relief 
measures,  and  i  believe  that  this  bill  address- 
es many  of  these  needs. 

In  recent  days,  I  have  t>een  in  contact  with 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard  Lyng  and  he 
has  reacted  positively  to  my  request  for  a 
drought  task  force.  Also,  he  has  dectared 
most  of  Maryland  a  disaster  area  But  tf)e  iS" 
nol  enough.  Tf>e  last  thing  many  of  these 
farmers  need  is  anotfier  loan,  even  with  low- 
interest  rates.  Tfiey  are  already  having  trout>le 
repaying  tt>eir  current  debts.  Our  farmers  are 
reeling  from  k)w  prices  for  comnrKXiities,  an 
ever-decreasing  sfiare  of  the  world  market,  a 
decrease  in  land  value,  unfair  competition 
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from  foreign  countries,  and  surptuses  that 
result  from  them  being  the  most  efficient  pro- 
ducers in  the  world. 

I  cannot  explain  the  frustration  I  felt,  know- 
ing that  all  of  tf>e  farmers  will  not  t)enefit  from 
the  Secretary's  disaster  declaration.  I  am  fur- 
ther disappointed  to  hear  that  \t\e  administra- 
tion «vill  not  support  tftis  legislation.  Agriculture 
has  been  replaced  t>y  agnbuainess,  and  agh- 
business  is  arwther  word  for  survival.  The 
family  farmer  has  been  replaced  by  the  corpo- 
ration arxi  many  farmers  now  find  employment 
away  from  the  fields  they  once  plowed.  Our 
Qovemment  must  provide  tt>e  emergency  as- 
aManoe  that  can  only  be  adequately  supplied 
through  the  reaourcM  and  expertise  of  the 
USOA. 

Although  21  of  JMaryland's  23  counties  were 
dedarad  disaater  area*  lata  last  wek.  the 
damage  done  is  Irreversible  and  it  has  trag- 
ically affected  the  Hvea  of  many  good  farmers. 
The  total  damage  to  Maryland  is  over  $110 
mWion,  and  the  tosses  to  the  Eastern  Shore 
and  to  southern  Marytarxl,  wtiich  I  represent, 
are  approximately  $70  million.  Unfortunately. 
Vne  losses  in  terms  of  human  suffering  Is  in- 
calculable and  carmot  t)e  adequately  compen- 
sated even  by  these  emergency  relief  meas- 
ures. 

Many  States  ftave  felt  the  unmerciful  fury  of 
Mother  Nature  since  last  sprir>g  wtien  Vnese 
areas  dried  up.  spreadir)g  human  despair 
ttvoughout  Vne  area.  Even  farmers  wtw  are 
considered  unaffected  by  the  drought  be- 
cause of  irrigalion,  are  painfuHy  aware  of 
family  and  friends  wtx>  are  suffering  severe  fi- 
nandai  losses.  We  must  not  ignore  their  cries 
for  help. 

Last  Fhday.  I  escorted  a  USOA  task  force 
to  the  t)eautiful  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
this  rural  area  has  suffered  tfie  greatest 
knses  from  the  drought.  We  visited  Caroline 
County,  wtiere  estimates  have  placed  tf)e  ex- 
pected toss  in  yieMs  at  50  percent  for  com 
and  soybeans  and  30  percent  for  vvtieat.  In 
dollars,  tfte  prelimirMU>  losses  are  estintated  at 
$12  miltion.  We  saw  the  stunted  and  burned 
com.  nfHich  of  wtiich  had  already  wittiered  up 
from  lack  of  rain,  and  we  heard  farmers  tell  us 
that  tfiey  may  t>e  driven  out  of  farming  as  a 
result  of  tt>e  keses  they  will  suffer  from  tfie 
drought  It  is  difficult  to  express  my  feelings  of 
kMS  to  see  America's  proud,  hard-working 
fanners  crushed  and  njined  by  events  which 
they  have  no  control  over. 

Even  with  all  the  problems  our  farmers  are 
forced  to  contend  with,  tfieir  values  continue 
to  be  rooted  in  strong  t)or)ds  to  family  and 
their  own  self-sufficierKy.  T)>ese  values  have 
aNowed  ttiem  to  continue  to  feed  our  great 
country  and  much  of  tf>e  world.  Tfiese  are 
truly  the  Herculean  efforts  of  a  special  class 
of  American  heroes.  It  is  time  that  the  admin- 
istration recognize  their  contrltxjtkxis  to  our 
great  country  and  give  ttiem  ttie  assistarx» 
they  so  desperately  need. 

Mi.  IdADIGAN.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  a 
most  distinguished  and  effective 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
RoBZBT  F.  Smith]. 

Mr.  ROBERT  P.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation 


and  I  urge  the  Members  to  join  me  in 
voting  for  its  passage. 

There  can  be  no  one  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  disas- 
trous affects  of  the  widespread 
drought  in  our  Nation's  Southeast.  It 
has  robbed  ranchers  in  the  Southeast 
of  their  most  precious  commodity:  life- 
giving  water. 

This  bill  extends  the  helpful  hand  of 
Government  to  those  ranchers  whose 
livestock  are  dying  because  of  a  lack  of 
adequate  feed  in  the  wake  of  the 
drought. 

Less  publicized,  but  Just  as  debilitat- 
ing, ranchers  in  the  American  North- 
west are  suffering  also  from  a  lack  of 
feed  because  of  an  imbalance  of  natu- 
ral water  supplies. 

There  is  but  one  difference:  ranchers 
in  the  Southeast  have  too  little  water; 
in  the  Northwest,  we  have  too  much  of 
It. 

Oregon  and  other  areas  of  the  West 
have  suffered  for  the  3  straight  years 
with  feed-killing  floods.  Too  much 
water  kills  crops  and  drowns  grazing 
lands.  Just  as  surely  as  too  little  water 
parches  them. 

Certainly,  nature  is  fickle  in  her  dis- 
tribution of  water,  and  her  choice  of 
disasters.  But  today,  both  drought  and 
flood  jeopardize  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  head  of  livestock. 

Without  feed,  livestock  die,  regard- 
less of  nature's  choice  of  destruction. 

Last  week  I  added  to  this  bill  a  provi- 
sion to  broaden  emergency  feed  assist- 
ance to  include  Western  ranchers  who 
will  lose  stock  because  floods  have  cre- 
ated a  lack  of  feed. 

I  am  thankful  that  the  committee 
saw  fit  to  approve  that  provision, 
making  this  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  sensible  agricultural  disas- 
ter assistance  bills  I've  seen  before  us 
in  a  long  time. 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  passage  of 
this  comprehensive  and  highly  benefi- 
cial Emergency  Peed  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Shelby]^^ 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5288  which  provides 
emergency  drought  relief  assistance  to 
farmers  and  cattlemen  in  Alabama 
and  throughout  the  Southeast.  The 
Southern  States  have  experienced  the 
worst  drought  in  over  100  years,  and 
I  commend  Chairman  de  la  Garza  for 
bringing  this  emergency  measure  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  such  an  ex- 
peditious manner. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
5288,  I  strongly  support  this  legisla- 
tion which  reaffirms  the  administra- 
tion's existing  authority  and  grants 
new  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture for  emergency  drought  relief. 
The  overall  best  aspect  of  the  bill  is 
that  it  provides  cost-sharing  and  feed, 
instead  of  offering  our  farmers  the 
last  thing  they  need— more  debt. 


However,  I  am  concerned  about  a 
technical  aspect  in  the  administration 
of  our  emergency  feed  program  which 
makes  a  world  of  difference  to  our 
farmers.  As  I  understand  it,  under  the 
emergency  feed  programs,  farmers  are 
required  to  use  the  feed  within  a 
period  of  90  days.  This  presents  a 
problem  for  the  farmers  because  their 
livestock  simply  caimot  eat  the 
amount  of  feed  available  in  that  short 
amount  of  time.  I  wonder  if  this  emer- 
gency bill  would  be  Implemented  In 
the  same  manner.  If  that  is  the  case,  I 
would  urge  that,  in  the  conference,  we 
extend  the  amount  of  time  during 
which  farmers  can  use  the  feed  under 
this  emergency  program.  I  am  not  ar- 
guing that  farmers  get  more  feed.  Just 
that  they  be  able  to  use  the  same 
amount  of  feed  over  a  longer  period  of 
time— perhaps  for  an  additional  90  or 
120  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  (iis- 
tinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  de  la  Garza]  to  re- 
spond to  my  inquiry. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  state  to  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  that  time  limitation  is  not 
in  law,  and  is  not  in  our  bill  but  rather 
in  the  regulations,  and  we  certainly 
would  be  very  happy  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  either  in  conference  or 
working  with  the  Department  to  see  if 
the  added  time  would  be  feasible  and 
what  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem, should  there  be  a  problem. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  I  hope  that 
that  will  not  be  a  problem:  but  I 
wanted  to  raise  it  here  in  the  debate 
on  the  bill,  because  this  is  how  you 
eradicate  it. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding 
me  the  time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  committee  that  we 
are  talking  about  giving  away  grain 
that  is  already  owned  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation:  that  was  paid 
for  in  prior  years  in  previous  budget 
cycles;  that  the  conunittee  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  make  this  legisla- 
tive initiative  revenue  neutral,  party 
t)ecause  some  of  the  expense  contem- 
plated here  has  already  been  incurred 
by  the  administration  and  partially  be- 
cause some  $230  million  of  that  cost 
will  be  offset  by  provisions  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

It  is  wrong  to  assume  that  there  is 
not  a  cost  to  the  Government  if  we  do 
nothing.  If  we  do  nothing  there  will  be 
a  cost  to  the  Government  through  de- 
faults by  farmers  to  the  Parm  Credit 
Administration,  defaults  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, defaults  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration:    and    that    does    not 
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count  the  agribusiness  failures  that 
might  occur  in  the  Southeast  if  farm- 
ers in  the  Southeast  are  not  given 
some  ability  or  some  assistance  in 
paying  their  bills. 

We  avoid  those  defaults;  we  reach 
out  to  help  people  that  are  the  victims 
of  the  most  serious  drought  in  record- 
ed history  in  the  Southeastern  region 
of  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  thing  we  do, 
which  is  the  most  important  thing 
that  this  body  traditionally  can  do,  is 
to  give  people  hope  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  hope.  That  is  a  very 
important  thing  for  us  to  try  to  do  this 
afternoon;  and  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  others,  I  urge  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  vote  for 
this  bill,  and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
his  cooperation  and  for  the  fine  state- 
ment, with  which  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  tf>e  Emergency  [)rought  Relief 
Act 

Just  wtien  you  think  it  can't  get  any  worse 
on  tfte  farm,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gets  worse.  Tfie 
Anterican  farmer  has  been  kicked  around  by 
tfie  worid  economy.  He  has  been  cut  adrift  by 
a  low-price  Government  farm  policy.  Ar>d  rK>w, 
in  much  of  this  country,  he  is  being  crushed 
by  Mother  Nature. 

I  wonder  If  my  colleagues  have  been 
through  the  countryside  In  time  of  drought?  I 
have,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  let  me  say  that  to 
someone  like  myself  wf>o  grew  up  on  tf>e  farm 
ttiere  Is  not  a  more  depressing  sight. 

Soyt>ean  fiekls  ought  to  be  a  lush  green  at 
tf>is  time  of  year,  t>ursting  with  t>looms  ttut  will 
turn  into  a  bountiful  yield.  Instead,  ttie  plants 
across  much  of  ttie  Natton  are  low,  with  a  few 
blooms,  and  in  tfie  hardest-hit  areas  the  fields 
liave  kirxj  of  a  sickly  yellow  color. 

Cotton  fields  at  harvest  time  are  supposed 
to  t>e  seas  of  cotton  balls,  with  specks  of 
wfiite  as  far  as  tfie  eye  can  see  just  waiting  to 
be  gattiered  In.  In  my  home  county,  the 
county  extension  agent  says  that  ttiere  will  be 
20  to  30  percent  fewer  white  specks  in  those 
fiekls  to  be  harvested. 

Com,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
pressing sights  of  all.  My  brottier  and  I  grew 
roasting  ears  wtien  I  was  growing  up.  I  know 
very  well  tfiat  com  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
supposed  to  tie  about  as  high  as  my  head. 
But,  Mr  Speaker,  in  many  places  across  the 
South  the  com  is  atxxjt  4  feet  high,  the  ears 
are  stunted,  and  ttie  shucks  are  a  burnt  brown 
and  so  dry  they  almost  crumble  wtien  you 
touch  ttiem. 

Ttiere  are  fiekls  in  ttie  South,  Mr.  Speaker, 
wfiere  if  you  didn't  know  better  you'd  think 
some  invading  army  fiad  marcfied  through  and 
taken  a  t>k>vytorch  to  tfie  land. 

There  are  places  wtiere  we're  fighting  the 
drought  successfully,  but  even  tfien  ttiere  are 
costs  tieyond  tfiose  quantifiable  in  dollars. 
We've  saved  some  of  our  crops  in  eastern  Ar- 


kansas,  where  the  drought  hasn't  been  as 
long  as  it  has  tieen  elsewhere,  by  running  the 
irrigatton  pumps  24  hours  a  day. 

But  much  of  our  water  in  the  Arkansas 
countryskJe  comes  from  wells.  The  drought 
just  sends  tfie  water  tat>te  tfiat  much  tower,  tf 
you  have  to  send  ail  tfie  water  out  into  the 
fieMs,  that  means  your  family  doesn't  fiave 
water  to  drink,  or  bathe,  or  do  laundry. 

For  better  or  worse,  Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  farm 
policy  now  in  place  in  this  country  encourages 
overproduction.  At»ut  the  only  way  a  farmer 
can  survive  these  days  is  to  try  and  make  up 
in  volume  what  he  loses  in  low  prices.  Now, 
for  many  of  our  farmers,  even  that  possibility 
has  gone  by  the  wayskie. 

As  Andy  Vangllder  of  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas Cooperative  Extension  Servica  In 
Craighead  County,  AR  told  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette: 

I  think  we  could  lose  lome  farmers  be- 
cause of  this  weather.  They  Just  cannot  sur- 
vive In  drought  conditions  like  these.  These 
are  farmers  that  need  to  have  the  maximum 
crop  possible  this  year  to  stay  in  business, 
and  they  aren't  going  to  get  it. 

In  sfiort,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  drive  through 
the  countryside  you  can  see  the  livelihoods  of 
men  and  women  blow  away  like  so  much  dust 
from  the  parched  Earth. 

We  make  a  lot  of  noise  in  this  House  aixxjt 
the  family  farmer.  If  we  are  really  that  con- 
cerned with  the  survival  of  tfie  family  farmer  in 
much  of  America,  it  is  now  time  that  we  put 
up  or  shut  up.  This  bill  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee has  brought  us  is  vitally  needed. 

It  wouki  require  USOA  to  make  disaster 
payments  with  surplus  commodities  to  wheat, 
feed  grain,  soytiean,  cotton  and  rice  produc- 
ers. It  encourages  farm  lenders,  txith  Federal 
and  commercial,  to  adopt  a  policy  of  fortjear- 
ance  rattier  than  foreclosure  toward  financially 
strapped  farm  borrowers  wfio  are  hurt  by  the 
drought.  It  also  contains  provisions  to  help 
dairymen  and  livestock  producers. 

Tfie  first  role  of  Government  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  to  fielp  tfie  people  wfien  tfiey  are  harmed 
by  circumstances  beyond  their  control.  That's 
wfiat  we're  fiere  for  today.  I  urge  the  swift 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  bill.  The  Southeast  United  States  is  suf- 
fering the  worst  drought  conditions  ever  re- 
corded in  its  fiistory.  As  we  enter  the  "dog 
days"  of  August  traditionally  tfie  fiottest 
period  of  tfie  summer,  there  appears  to  be 
little  fiope  for  rain. 

Even  If  ¥ve  coukj  fiope  for  rain,  it  woukj  t>e 
too  late  to  save  crops.  Farmers  have  already 
started  ptowing  under  their  fields,  and  many 
farms  with  livestock  populations  are  critk^ally 
threatened  without  some  assistance  to  feed 
those  animals  I  commend  those  farmers  wfio. 
In  the  true  American  spirit,  tiave  donated  hay 
or  feed  to  assist  those  affected  by  this  disas- 
ter. Equally  important  are  those  who  gener- 
ously assisted  in  getting  surpluses  to  those 
areas. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  crop  and  live- 
stock damage  to  the  region  due  to  the 
drought  will  exceed  $2.3  billton. 

In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  our  Gover- 
nor fias  applied  for  disaster  assistance  for 
nearty  20  counties,  most  of  wfiich  are  in 
soutfiem  middle  Tennessee  and  east  Tennes- 


see. Three  of  tfiose  counties  comprise  almost 
one-half  of  my  district.  , 

We  all  know  agriculture  is  a  fiigh  risk  txjsi- 
ness  in  tfie  t>est  of  times,  tfie  famrars  are 
being  asked  to  shoulder  more  and  more  of 
tfie  risk  themselves.  This  risk  is  already  fiigh 
just  depending  on  normal  weatfier.  However, 
wfien  we  don't  fiave  normal  weatfier,  we  are 
all  at  risk.  A  very  basic  necessity  is  threat- 
ened: food  supplies — everyone's  food  sup- 
plies. 

We  must  pass  this  emergency  legislation. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  tpro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  T^xas  [Mr.  di  la 
Oakza]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  S288,  u 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


a  1310 

WELCOMING  FATHER  LAW- 
RENCE JENCO  BACK  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  524)  welcoming  Father 
Lawrence  Jenco  back  to  the  United 
States  after  18  months  in  captivity,  en- 
couraging those  who  assisted  in  secur- 
ing his  release  to  help  in  securing  the 
release  of  the  remaining  hostages  in 
Lebanon,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAK^ai  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  BLOOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  at  this  time 
I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Europe,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton],  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  524,  welcoming 
Father  Lawrence  Jenco  back  to  the 
United  States  after  18  months  in  cap- 
tivity and  encouraging  those  who  as- 
sisted in  securing  his  release  to  help  in 
securing  the  {-elease  of  the  remaining 
hostages  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  of  the  civil 
war  in  Lebanon  has  preoccupied  all  of 
us  at  one  time  or  another  over  the  last 
few  years.  The  hostage  issue  has  been 
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among  the  most  important  matters  we 
have  followed  in  Lebanon. 

Since  January  8,  1985,  when  Father 
Jenco  was  taken  hostage  and  several 
other  Americans  were  taken  hostage 
in  subsequent  months,  few  issues  have 
united  this  Congress  more  than  sup- 
port for  efforts  to  obtain  the  early  re- 
lease of  the  hostages.  Over  the  many 
months,  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  have  met  frequent- 
ly with  the  families  of  the  hostages 
and  have  urged  the  United  States  to 
step  up  diplomacy  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  the  hostages. 

Those  efforts  must  continue  even  as 
we  celebrate  the  return  of  Father 
Jenco  of  Joliet,  IL.  And  today,  there 
would  be  no  happier  man  than  former 
Congressman  George  O'Brien,  who 
worked  so  vigorously  and  persistently 
on  behalf  of  Father  Jenco's  release. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoRMAH]  for  this  resolution.  I  also 
want  the  families  of  all  the  remaining 
hostages  to  know  that  we  will  contin- 
ue, through  private  diplomacy  and  all 
other  means  available,  to  work  for  the 
early  release  of  their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  House  Resolution  524,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  further  the  right  to  object.  I 
yield  to  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
resolution,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoRMAM],  who  has  done  so 
much  to  seek  the  release  of  Father 
Jenco. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

There  are  still  three  hostages  re- 
maining in  Lebanon,  and  I  thank  my 
chainnan  for  his  kind  words  about  my 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  hostages;  but 
In  spite  of  our  elation  over  Father 
Jenco's  return,  this  dark  cloud  hangs 
over  us.  Three  hostages,  all  of  whom 
have  been  there  for  more  than  a  year, 
must  be  fully  aware  that  one  of  their 
numbers  has  probably  died— Bill  Buck- 
ley—although we  still  hold  out  the 
hope  of  hopes  that  he  is  alive. 

I  know  they  must  also  know  that  an- 
other hostage  held  by  a  totally  differ- 
ent group  that  has  never  identified 
themselves  by  name,  did  brutally 
murder  the  librarian  from  our  Ameri- 
can University  in  Beirut  on  April  17, 
dumping  his  body  in  an  alleyway  in 
Beirut;  Mr.  Peter  Kilbum. 

The  saddest  thing  about  the  remain- 
ing three  hostages  is  that  for  over  a 
year  they  were  in  special  company 
with  two  men  of  God.  Father  Jenco 
and  Benjamin  Weir.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  ever  been  a  prisoner  in  his- 
tory where  there  was  a  relationship  of 
chiu>lains  to  prisoners  of  2  to  3,  al- 
though the  chaplains  were  themselves 
hostages.  But  with  the  release  of  Rev. 
Benjamin  Weir  last  September  and 


the  release  of  Father  Jenco  on  July  26, 
a  few  days  ago,  these  three  hostages 
have  now  lost  their  two  men  of  God, 
and  continue  to  languish  in  the  their 
dungeon  without  the  chaplains  there 
to  give  them  solace. 

These  must  be  very  dark  days  for 
David  Jacobsen  and  for  Thomas  Suth- 
erland, both  men  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity in  Beirut:  The  former  being 
the  director  of  the  hospital.  God 
knows,  no  nation  on  Earth  needs  hos- 
pital care  more  than  the  torn  citizens 
of  Beirut.  Tom  Sutherland  was  there 
as  the  acting  director  of  the  agricul- 
ture department  to  give  some  of  our 
American  skills  in  agronomy  to  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East. 

Terry  Anderson's  bracelet  that  I 
now  wear,  was  given  to  me  by  his  sister 
on  Friday  when  we  were  all  enjoying 
Father  Jenco's  company.  He  is  there 
merely  to  report  the  news,  as  the  AP 
bureau  chief. 

So  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity, Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Broom- 
piELD,  to  thank  President  Assad  of 
Syria.  We  have  serious  and  tense  dif- 
ferences between  our  two  govern- 
ments, but  I  believe  as  one  Member 
that  Mr.  Assad  was  sincere  when  he 
said  he  would  redouble  his  efforts  to 
get  our  hostages  out.  He  told  me  that 
personally  in  his  offices  on  June  30. 
To  prove  the  point  I  will  remind  you 
that  when  Father  Jenco  was  released. 
President  Assad  sent  a  message  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Greece.  I  have  that 
confidential  communique  right  before 
me. 

He  said  there  were  two  things  that 
caused  Sjrrla  to  intensify  its  efforts  to 
get  our  hostages  out.  One  was  the  visit 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  Papandreou,  the 
wife  of  the  head  of  state  of  Greece, 
who  is,  as  we  all  know,  an  American 
citizen,  and  the  second  reason  was  a 
letter  signed  by  260  Congressmen.  Un- 
fortunately they  counted  doubles.  You 
see.  I  was  so  vigorous  around  the  floor 
that  I  got  nine  double  signatures.  It 
was  251.  in  reality  but  still  is  a  signifi- 
cant letter. 

They  did  leave  out  in  the  letter  the 
trip  of  Mr.  George  O'Brien  last  August 
10  through  12  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  referred  to. 

But  1  would  like  to  say  something 
about  George's  trip  right  now. 

When  the  Syrians  received  Father 
Jenco  last  July  26,  before  they  turned 
him  over  to  our  Ambassador,  who  is 
doing  a  superb  job.  Mr.  Bill  Eagleton. 
and  his  great  team  of  diplomats  there 
in  Damascus,  they  brought  in,  to  meet 
Father  Jenco,  Mrs.  Peggy  Say.  She  is 
the  sister  of  AP  bureau  chief  Terry 
Anderson,  one  of  the  hostages,  and  let 
her  have  a  private  moment  with 
Father  Jenco.  We  saw  the  initial  em- 
brace and  tears,  and  then  they  had  a 
private  moment. 

Then  they  brought  in  and  intro- 
duced to  Father  Jenco,  and  I  think 
this  is  stunning,  two  Syrian  diplomats. 


what  we  would  call  FSO's.  Foreign 
Service  officers.  President  Assad  told 
Father  Jenco  that  after  George 
O'Brien's  visit  a  year  ago  next  week, 
he  assigned  two  members  of  his  for- 
eign embassy  to  do  nothing  but  work 
the  Jenco  case.  That  is  what  one  Con- 
gressman. George  O'Brien  was  able  to 
do  with  one  trip  on  his  own.  His  staff 
told  me  over  the  weekend  that  he  was 
discouraged  from  making  that  trip  to 
speak  out  for  one  of  his  constituents. 

So  I  express  my  gratitude  to  Presi- 
dent Assad,  and  I  tell  him.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, press  on,  get  the  other  three 
Americans  back,  and  the  South 
Korean,  and  the  Irishman,  and  the 
Englishman,  and  the  four  French- 
men—maybe there  are  five  Frenchmen 
there  now— to  get  all  these  people 
back.  You  referred  to  them.  President 
Assad,  as  "innocents,"  and  that  they 
certainly  are.  I  am  sending  you  an- 
other letter  signed  by  House  Members, 
hopefully  the  rest  of  our  leadership 
together  with  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Mi- 
chael, and  Mr.  Broomfielo,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton,  who  are  all  on  the  first 
letter.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  remove 
the  suffering  innocents  from  this 
agony  that  we  see  before  us  In  Beirut." 

I  truly  thank  both  of  my  colleagues 
for  their  efforts  in  expediting  this 
greeting.  I  only  wish  that  they  had 
been  there  with  me  and  George 
O'Brien's  widow  in  the  longest  parade 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  4  or  5  miles 
through  the  streets  of  Joiliet  with  a 
bride  and  groom  standing  on  the  curb 
waiting  to  run  into  the  street  to  grab 
Father  Jenco's  hands;  to  see  Father 
Jenco's  little  grand-nephews  and 
nieces,  in  little  yellow  T-shirts,  15  or 
20  of  them  that  said,  "Welcome  home. 
Great  Uncle."  And  as  I  told  Father 
Jenco,  that  T-shirt's  saying  had  a 
double  meaning  because  aside  from 
being  a  great  uncle,  he  has  been  a 
great  man.  He  has  been  particularly 
outstanding  in  the  dignity  with  which 
he  accepted  the  suffering  and  the 
cross  that  God  meted  out  to  him. 

I  want  to  see  three  other  parades, 
one  in  Huntington  Beach,  CA,  one 
somewhere  in  Colorado,  and  I  forgot 
to  ask  Peggy  Say  where  she  and  her 
brother  were,  possibly  in  upstate  New 
York.  We  need  those  other  parades. 
We  need  our  innocent  American  citi- 
zens back. 

So  thank  you.  President  Assad.  Press 
on.  I  will  be  circulating  that  letter  in 
the  House  in  the  next  few  days.  Thank 
you.  Chairman  Broomfield,  it  is  an 
honor  to  serve  with  you. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
just  merely  want  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dornan]  for  all  the  work  he 
has  done  and  to  the  chairman  of  our 
committee.  I  also  want  to  join  In 
saying,  "Welcome  home.  Father 
Jenco." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all  overjoyed 
to  receive  the  news  that  Father  Law- 
rence Jenco  was  released  after  18 
months  in  captivity  in  Lebanon's 
Bekaa  Valley.  Our  colleague  from 
California,  Mr.  Dornan,  introduced 
the  resolution  we  are  now  considering 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  for  his  at- 
tention to  this  important  event. 

American  hostages  ruthlessly  kid- 
naped in  Lebanon  are  all  the  innocent 
victims  of  terrorism  fostered  by  the 
political  and  religious  turmoil  in  that 
battered  country.  This  resolution  ex- 
presses the  elation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  release  and 
homecoming  of  Father  Jenco.  It  also 
restates  the  firm  commitment  of  this 
body  to  securing  the  safe  release  of 
the  remaining  hostages  held  by  the  Is- 
lamic Jihad.  Last,  it  expresses  the 
gratitude  of  the  House  to  all  govern- 
ments and  individuals  involved  in  se- 
curing the  release  of  Father  Jenco  and 
encourages  their  continued  assistance 
toward  a  full  resolution  of  the  hostage 
situation. 

This  measure  is  an  important  state- 
ment of  our  joy  during  the  homecom- 
ing of  Father  Jenco  and  our  continued 
concern  that  all  other  Americans  held 
hostage  in  Lebanon  be  released.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  wi.oleheartedly 
in  support  of  this  rPjvjUTio'  . 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  St>eal(er.  '  nse  in  support 
of  this  very  appropriate  <'e-  jiution,  welcoming 
Father  Lawrence  Jenco  Back  to  the  United 
States. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  note  at  this  point 
those  Memt}ers  who  have  been  devoting  their 
time  and  efforts  in  a  special  way.  to  tf)e  plight 
of  the  American  hostages  in  Lebanon.  First 
and  forerrK>st,  was  our  beloved  friend  and  col- 
league, the  late  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Con- 
gressman George  O'Brien.  The  effort  to  gain 
tfie  release  of  his  friend,  Father  Jenco,  was  a 
major  preoccupation  of  George  O'Brien  over 
ttie  many  months  of  Ns  final  illness.  It  is  a 
tragedy  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  tf>e  fruition 
of  his  efforts— tfie  release  of  Fatfier  Jenco. 

Ottwrs  prominently  involved  in  this  effort 
have  been  Vne  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoflNAN],  wtK>  has  traveled,  at  risk  to  his 
fiealth,  to  Syria,  trying  to  move  tfie  Syrians  to 
use  their  influence  in  this  effort.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  {Mr.  Dymally]  has  also 
been  involved  in  trying  to  focus  the  attention 
of  tfie  Congress  and  tf>e  administration  on  this 
matter.  We  sfxHjId  also  acknowledge  the  pro- 
found interest  in  ttte  fate  of  the  hostages  evi- 
derKed  by  tfie  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell]  the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfieu)].  and  the 
chairman  of  tf>e  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  and  of  ttie  Select  Committee 
on  IntelligerKe.  ttie  gentienrtan  from  lr>diana 
[Mr.  Hamilton].  These  Members  have  t>een 
active  in  informal  "task  force"  monitoring  ef- 
forts to  free  our  hostages 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  continue  to  exert 
every  effort,  and  seize  every  op>portunity,  to 
work  for  the  reiease  of  the  rentaintng  hos- 


tages, and  indeed,  to  work  for  peace  in  Leba- 
non, bearing  in  mind  that  we  should  not  advo- 
cate steps  which  wouki  compromise  our  urv 
deriying  policies  or  whk:h  would  lead  to  further 
violence.  We  canrrot  let  the  killers  of  our  diplo- 
matic staff  in  Kuwait,  for  example,  go  unpun- 
ished. I  want  to  commend  the  work  of  our 
State  Department,  and  Indeed,  the  leadership 
of  ttie  President  &nti  Vne  Vice  PreskJent  on 
this  issue.  Finding  Vne  right  levers  to  move  in 
a  case  like  this  one  is  excruciatingly  difficult. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  East  and 
South  Asian  Affairs,  Rnhard  Murphy,  has 
been  hard  at  work  on  this  issue,  as  has  Am- 
bassador Oakley,  the  coordinator  of  antiterror- 
ism affairs  at  tf>e  [department,  ar>d  I  know  that 
Secretary  Shultz  has  taken  a  personal,  active 
interest  in  the  resolution  of  this  case. 

It  is  with  warm  hearts  and  great  joy  that  we 
welcome  Father  Jenco  back  to  the  United 
States.  Let  us  now  rededrcate  ourselves  to 
the  return  of  the  remaining  hostages  in  safety 
and  dignity. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  524 

Whereas  Father  Lawrence  Jenco  was  re- 
leased on  July  26,  1986.  after  18  months  in 
captivity  in  Lebanon's  Bekaa  Valley: 

Whereas  at  least  four  Americans— Terry 
Anderson  (chief  Middle  East  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  'Press),  Thomas  Suther- 
land (Dean  of  Agriculture  at  American  Uni- 
versity In  Beruit.  Lebanon),  David  Jacotisen 
(Administrative  Director  of  American  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  Beruit,  Lebanon),  and 
William  Buckley  (United  States  diplomat)— 
are  still  being  held  hostage  by  the  pro-Irani- 
an terrorist  organization  calling  itself  Islam- 
ic Jihad: 

Whereas  David  Jacobsen  was  allowed  to 
appeal  by  videotape  to  the  United  States 
Government  to  intensify  its  efforts  to 
secure  the  safe  release  of  the  remaining 
hostages;  and 

Whereas  the  American  hostages  taken  in 
Lebanon  have  all  been  the  irmocent  victims 
of  political  and  religious  turmoil  and  are 
suffering  unjustly  at  the  hands  of  extrem- 
ists: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

(1)  on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  ex- 
presses elation  at  the  return  of  Father  Law- 
rence Jenco  after  18  months  of  captivity  in 
Lebanon; 

(2)  restates  its  firm  commitment  to  secur- 
ing the  safe  release  of  the  remaining  hos- 
tages; 

(3>  condemns  the  act  of  taking  hostages, 
and  any  other  act  of  terror,  as  a  means  of 
influencing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States; 

(4)  urges  a  full  accounting  of  the  well- 
being  of  United  States  diplomat  William 
Bucldey.  to  be  followed  by  his  return  to  his 
relatives  as  soon  as  possible;  and 

<5)  expresses  gratitude  to  all  govenmients 
and  individuals  involved  in  securing  the  re- 
lease of  Father  Jenco  and  encourages  their 
continued  assistance  toward  a  full  resolu- 
tion of  the  hostage  situation. 


amendmkrt  ofterkd  At  mr.  Hamilton 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  ,Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment. ' 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Haxxltoit  In 
the  text  of  the  resolution,  strike  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  <4);  strike  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (S)  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and  after 
paragraph  (5),  Insert  the  following: 

(6)  condemns  all  those  governments  and 
individuals  who  have  control  over  areas  In 
which  kidnapers  and  other  terrorists  oper- 
ate, or  who  have  the  ability  to  influence 
those  who  exercise  such  control,  and  who  by 
their  actions  or  inactions  allow  acts  of  ter- 
rorism directed  against  United  States  citi- 
zens or  others,  and  calls  upon  them  to 
comply  with  their  international  obligations 
to  act  to  prevent  acts  of  international  ter- 
rorism. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1320 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  523  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4428. 

n  1320 

IK  THE  COMMITTEE  OT  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4428)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  for  working  capital  funds, 
to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
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and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Ros- 
TZIVKOW5KI  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Monday. 
August  4,  1986,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Strattoh]  had  10  min- 
utes of  general  debate  remaining  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
I>i(^imsom1  had  10  minutes  of  general 
debate  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from^  New  York  [Mr.  StrattonL 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr,  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  conclude  our 
debate  on  this  very  momentous  bill,  I 
do  have  a  few  observations  I  would 
like  to  make. 

First,  this  is  probably  the  most  com- 
plicated Defense  authorization  bill  to 
ever  come  to  the  floor,  in  that  there 
are  so  many  facets  and  ramifications 
to  it  and  so  many  people  have  gotten 
in  on  the  act. 

We  started  out  with  a  simple  De- 
f«ise  authomation  bill,  as  we  do  every 
year,  and  then  as  the  number  of 
people  have  expressed  interest  and  as 
has  been  the  history  over  the  past  few 
years,  we  have  more  and  more  people 
who  offer  policy  amendments  to  it. 
When  this  bill  is  considered,  most  any- 
thing can  be  germane  to  it  when  it  Is 
offered  as  an  amendment. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  and  has 
been  pointed  out  on  this  floor,  we  used 
to  offer  this  bill  and  perhaps  get  the 
entire  Defense  authorization  bill 
through  in  3  days.  It  has  grown  every 
year  to  the  point  where  last  year  it 
took  two  weeks,  with  the  interest  ex- 
pressed by  Members  and  procurement 
reform  and  policy  issues  such  as  SDI, 
such  as  SALT,  such  as  limitations  on 
the  \3se  of  chemical  and  biological 
we^x>ns.  and  on  and  on.  It  was  quite 
obvious  that  we  would  not  complete 
this  bill  in  under  2  weeks.  And  looking 
at  the  calendar  and  computing  the 
time  available  to  us  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  bill  this  year,  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  we  do  a  radical  change 
in  the  way  the  bill  is  presented,  and 
seek  two  rules,  as  has  been  pointed 
out. 

We  have  ^proved  the  first  half  of 
the  rule  which  allowed  us  to  come  to 
the  floor  yesterday  and  today,  and  in 
tJje  next  few  minutes  I  will  be  meeting 
with  the  chairman  of  the  fuU  commit- 
tee. Mr.  AsFXK,  to  see  if  we  can  agree 
on  the  shape  and  the  size  and  the 
effect  of  the  second  half  of  the  rule 
that  would  allow  the  balance  of  the 
bill  to  come  to  the  floor  from  tomor- 
row on. 

Tiis  is  a  very  broad,  very  comprehen- 
sive bai,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  we 
conclude  the  authorization  portion  of 
tJiis  bill,  which  will  probably  be  early 
next  week,  even  If  we  work  late  in  the 


evening  all  this  week  including  Friday 
afternoon,  that  by  Tuesday,  perhaps 
Wednesday  at  the  latest,  we  can  con- 
clude and  then  we  will  be  followed  di- 
rectly then  by  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  which  will  come  on  heels  of 
this  bill  and  be  finished  next  week 
before  the  House  goes  into  its  August 
recess. 

So  having  put  it  in  that  timeframe, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  have  some 
agreements  and  some  constraints  on 
amendments  that  can  be  offered.  It  is 
for  that  reason  we  are  put  in  the  un- 
usual posture  of  having  to  agree  to  the 
unusual  presentation  of  the  bills  as 
they  come  to  the  floor.  You  say  who 
may  offer  an  amendment,  and  then 
you  have  to  decide  who  will  go  first, 
who  will  get  the  last  shot  at  it,  who 
will  offer  the  last  amendment,  what  is 
the  more  strategically  advantageous 
position  to  take.  That  is  the  debate  we 
are  involved  in  now. 

As  to  specifics  of  the  bill,  today  we 
will  be  discussing,  first,  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Joint  Chiefs,  which  I  support. 
Second,  we  will  be  going  into  matters 
dealing  with  procurement  reform.  The 
committee  itself  came  up  with  a  pack- 
age of  10  different  amendments  which 
will  be  offered  by  Mr.  Mavroules  en 
bloc,  which  the  committee  supported. 
Then  there  will  be  an  additional  pack- 
age of  10  amendments  that  have  not 
been  acted  on  or  even  considered  by 
the  committee.  This  will  bring  about  a 
considerable  amount  of  discussion  this 
afternoon.  It  is  anticipated  we  will  t>e 
here  until  10  or  1 1  o'clock  tonight. 

Let  me  talk  specifically  about  some 
of  the  things  dealing  with  research 
and  development,  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve  as  the  ranking  member. 

One  of  the  big  issues  that  we  wiU  be 
faced  with  today,  before  the  bill  is  con- 
cluded at  least,  will  be  SDI,  what  will 
be  adequate  funding  for  the  strategic 
defense  initiatives.  This  is  a  matter 
that  is  very  important  to  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  very  important  to  the 
American  people,  for  that  matter.  And 
we  are  looking  today  not  whether  or 
not  we  shall  have  a  SDI,  but  at  what 
level  of  funding. 

There  was  a  figure  offered  of  $4.8 
billion  advocated  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  one  was  offered  in  committee 
to  reduce  it  to  SI  billion.  We  will  ht 
discussing  today  the  full  range  of  any- 
where from  S4.8  billion  to  a  reduction 
to  $1  billion.  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  Members,  the  full  House,  sup- 
port the  committee  position  which  we 
feel  is  a  very  fair  and  reasonable 
amount  of  $3.4  billion.  It  is  not  what 
the  administration  asked.  It  reduces  it 
by  $1.4  billion.  It  is  more  than  what 
we  had  last  year.  We  think  it  repre- 
sents a  fair  compromise. 

I  think  we  have  done  the  best  we 
could  in  the  time  given  to  us.  We  have 
met  the  targets  that  were  given  to  us 
by   the   Budget   Committee.    I   think 


that  the  product  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing today  is  a  very  defensible  product. 
We  have  done  the  task  that  has  been 
set  to  us  in  terms  of  dollars,  and  we 
have  done  the  best  we  could.  We  have 
come  in  on  the  spending  levels  as- 
signed to  us. 

Let  me  just  point  out  one  problem 
that  we  have  though,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  research  and  development. 
Last  year,  about  $65  million  was  spe- 
cifically allocated  for  university  re- 
search. It  was  anticipated  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  go  into  the 
private  sector  and  deal  with  universi- 
ties that  had  whatever  capability  that 
was  required  and  give  them  research 
grants  to  work  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

We  authorized  this,  but  a  furmy 
thing  happened  before  we  were  fin- 
ished with  it.  Before  it  got  out  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  they  had 
earmarked  all  of  the  funds,  $65  mil- 
lion, for  10  specified  universities  that 
just  happened  to  be  in  the  districts  of 
10  of  the  members  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  It  is  a  bad  way  to  au- 
thorize and  spend  Defense  money.  The 
Department  of  Defense  opposes  it.  I 
personally  oppose  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  would  hope 
that  this  year  in  this  bill,  in  authoriz- 
ing research  and  development  dollars 
for  defense  purposes,  that  we  will  not 
set  up  a  vehicle  where  everybody  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  who 
has  a  college  back  home  that  wants  to 
get  into  the  business  will  not  have  i 
amount  of  dollars  earmarked  for  their 
alma  mater  to  the  detriment  of  those 
universities  across  the  country  that 
are  not  so  represented  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

O  1330 

By  and  large,  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill 
and  I  support  it.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
going  to  take  a  long  time  to  bring  in 
the  extraneous  matters  that  will  be 
brought  in,  but  I  do  not  know,  under 
our  system,  of  any  different  way  of 
doing  it. 

Mr  Chairman,  t  wooW  like  to  commend  our 
chairman,  Mr.  Price,  arKl  the  other  members 
of  the  Research  and  Development  Sutx»nv 
mittee  for  tl>eir  efforts  on  ttiis  portion  of  the 
Defense  authorization  bdl.  We  were  not  given 
an  easy  task.  The  administration  requested 
$42  tMllton  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation,  more  than  $8  twilion  over  last 
year's  level.  The  committee  txll  recommends 
a  $2  billion  increase  over  last  year  The  $6  bil- 
lion reduction  in  RDT&E  represents  some  very 
difficult  decisions,  decisions  that  we  must 
make  in  this  year  of  constrained  Federal 
spending.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  going  to 
debate  a  number  of  issues  in  this  account,  as 
we  ^KXiM. 

The  f>to.  1  R&D  issue  contirtues  to  t>e  the 
strategtc  defense  initiative — SDI  program.  The 
$4  8  biffoR  request  represents  a  $2  billion  in- 
crease over  last  year's  approved  program. 
The  committee  recommends  $3.4  billion,  a 
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level  ^t  provides  for  reasor^abie  grovvth  artd 
IS  adequate  to  support  the  stated  SDI  goal  of 
a  vigorous  research  and  techr>o)ogy  program 
to  support  program  decisions  in  the  early 
t990's.  The  committee  is  cofwemed  about  ef- 
ficient use  of  these  precious  R&D  dollars  ar)d 
tielteves  ttwt  ttte  $3.4  billion  level  will  provide 
a  strong  incentive  to  the  SDI  management  to 
execute  tfiis  very  important  program  in  an  effi- 
cient manrter.  I  am  aware  ^t  there  w^l  be  a 
number  of  amendments  to  bott>  reduce  any  in- 
crease SDI  authorization  ar>d  of  course,  there 
will  be  tiveiy  debate  on  the  merits  of  each  po- 
sition. I  do  believe  the  committee  position  of 
$3.4  billion  is  the  ngjnX  lev^  of  authorizaUon. 

The  Asat  fantisate>)(te  pro^amj  *s  sure  to 
be  8  major  issue.  1^  comrrottee  posiUon  rep- 
resents a  reasonable  con^omise  between 
tf>e  administration's  desires  to  continue  testing 
and  deployment  versus  a  position  taken  last 
year  by  Congress  to  tiatt  all  testing  of  tt>is 
system  for  the  rentainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  committee  believes  that  a  scaled-down 
program  is  in  order.  This  would  provide  limited 
furxJing  to  complete  a  few  more  R&D  tests 
t>ut  denies  funds  for  any  productk>n  or  ptepto- 
duction  verification  of  the  Asat  system.  The 
one  very  successful  test  last  year  does  rtot 
give  us  tt>e  confidence  we  need  to  verify  tf>e 
viatxtity  of  our  system.  A  few  more  tests 
would,  arKJ  would  leave  us  in  a  stronger  nego- 
tiating positksn  «nth  tfie  Soviets,  tvho  have  in 
place  a  deptoyed  system.  A  compiete  test 
rrxxatorium,  I  believe,  is  not  in  our  t}est  inter- 
est. The  committee  proposal  ts  a  good  one, 
one  tfwt  does  not  tie  tfw  administratioo's 
hands  but  continues  to  provide  cofjgressKjrvat 
control  over  depkjyment  of  this  system. 

In  anotfier  area,  tt>e  committee  recom- 
mer>ds  full  support  for  the  rational  aerospace 
plane  program.  This  program,  funded  both  in 
DOD  arxi  NASA,  pro>^des  the  means  to  ^ans- 
late  tf>e  aeronauticat  science  developed  in  '&\e 
1960's  and  I970's  into  the  techrwtogy  essen- 
tial to  maintain  U.S.  preeminence  in  aeronau- 
tics for  military  applicattons  arxJ  space  trans- 
portation into  the  21st  century. 

Anottier  issue  I  wouk]  like  to  raise  has  to  do 
¥«th  the  university  research  program.  The 
committee  is  concerned  about  past  congres- 
sional efforts  to  earmark  defense  research 
and  devetopment  funds  for  specific  uraversity 
research  arxi  research  fadiities  ^{#ct5.  Last 
year  about  $65  m^on  was  speciftcatly  allocat- 
ed to  10  universities.  DCO  and  university  of^ 
ciats  vigorously  oppose  this  practice  on  tt>e 
grounds  ttiat  it  threatens  to  weaken  the  effec- 
tive, efficient,  merit-tjased  means  of  allocating 
n&MonaS  research  resources.  The  committee 
strongly  agrees  with  this  view.  The  committee 
urges  ait  wfio  are  concerned  wi^  tfve  future 
he^th  of  our  university  research  and  trainirtg 
t>ase  to  resist  er^gaging  in  the  pracbce  of  ear- 
marking fur)ds  for  university  resear<^  and  re- 
search facilities  projects. 

In  ck>sing,  t  wouki  ask  your  vappcxi  on  9)e 
actions  taken  in  H>e  R&O  portion  of  this  bill. 
This  is  the  largest  reduction  we  have  ever 
made  to  an  R&D  request  but  the  bill  will  pro- 
vxle  for  the  largest  B&D  program  to  date. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  that 
has  come  t>efoi«  the  House  in  connec- 


tion with  the  reorganization  of  the 
military  services  has  provoked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  provide  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  his  own  feelings 
and  views  with  respect  to  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  that  since  the  reorganiza- 
tion legislation  is  of  significance  and 
importance,  we  should,  before  voting 
on  this  legislation,  to  at  least  under- 
stand the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Weinberger. 

In  a  letter  that  the  Secretary  has  di- 
rected to  me,  he  says  there  are  three 
basic  provisions  that  lie  at  the  heart  of 
our  concern.  The  integration  of  the 
departmental  headQuarters  staff,  the 
development  of  an  elitist  cadre  of  Joint 
staff  specialists,  and  the  introduction 
of  new  terms  relating  to  the  operation- 
al command  authority  of  the  combat- 
ant commanders. 

The  integration  of  the  service  Secre- 
tariat and  military  staffs  as  proposed 
in  title  IV  of  H.R.  43?0  would  weaken 
the  effective  muiagement  of  our  de- 
fense effort  by  blurring  the  distinct,, 
unique,  and  vital  roles  of  the  service 
Secretary  and  the  service  Chief.  It 
would  weaken  civilian  oversight  by 
elimiimting  the  objective  views  of  a 
separate  staff,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
would  diminish  the  ability  of  the  serv- 
ice Chief  to  provide  independent 
advice  which  wouid  t>e  particularly  sig- 
nificant with  respect  to  the  service 
Chief's  function  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Moreover,  on  a  less  momentus  but 
still  important  note,  it  wouid  reduce 
the  service  Chief  to  little  more  than  a 
senior  military  assistant  to  the  service 
Secretary  thereby  sulstantially  weak- 
ening the  authority,  responsibility, 
and  stature  of  the  service  Chief  with 
the  attendant  Impact  on  morale  and 
leadership. 

I  think  that  nothing  today  would 
bring  out  precisely  what  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  saying  than  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  D.S.  Navy 
today  is  operating  extremely  effective- 
ly and  has  grown  from  a  400-ship  Navy 
to  a  800-ship  Navy  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  whose  picture  ^  on  the  cover  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  John 
Leiunan. 

That  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  done 
a  magnificent  job  in  revitalizing  the 
Navy,  in  inspiring  the  Navy,  and  in  de- 
veloping a  Navy  that  is  now  operating 
with  great  skill  and  aplomb  around 
the  world. 

The  legislation  that  the  committee 
has  brought  forth  wouid  weaken  the 
Secretary,  it  would  downgrade  the 
Secretary,  and  at  the  same  time,  wouid 
downgrade  the  chief  uniformed  officer 
in  each  of  the  services. 

The  outstanding  performance  of 
Secretju-y  Lehman  Is  quite  clear,  but 
the  same  problem  would  follow  with 
respect  to  the  other  services  as  well.  I 
think  at  a  time  when  we  want  to  main- 
tain the  importance  of  civilian  l^tder- 


ship  in  our  jmiit^ry  fo?c«E,  for  as  to 
dowi^rade  the  Secretariat  sisd  the 
service  Chiefs  Is  a  very  serious  blow  ts 
the  kind  of  military  morale  that  Is  ex- 
tremely necessary  for  a  jnOitary  sejr- 
ice  to  function. 

The  second  complaist  of  tfee  Ssk^^ 
tary  of  Defense  addr^^ss  Itself  Ss  SiSle 
III  in  the  iegisiation  that  woaid  ^^&b~ 
l&h  a  cxer&s.  oi  offsoe?s.  s^secsilcsSj^  ^ 
lected  and  train^i  to  serve  m.  aiss^s- 
meats  th&t  d«a^  witfc  |slaS,  SK^^gsr- 
iix  oper&tioss.  "Qa^it?  tteSi  &Si^&%^" 
Secretary  Weis^^ge?  ss$t-< 

iaini  ssiiitarj''  s^eegLltae^  atse  s^?^b^  igi 
ensure  ti»t  naiis:^  ssaJta??  strstes?  la^ 

ed.  Bat  tiiat  o&iectjv*  is  B»t  ssiistvei  &?  is~ 

Vie:  support  isSeat^yiag,  jaajsiars^,  i3^&- 
ing  and  fully  employing  felgfe-e&Sie?  sf fie^s 
in  joint  positions,  ipat  we  d&  ijst  f^?p&?t  & 
corps  oi  elitists,  se^re&iiei  aiier  -esiei^^i 
of  their  career  tar  spec^  csssi&ssii^  as^ 
promoted  bssed  on  ssstss^&ents  1se^jsk&  ^ 
indlvi{iu&l  Kent. 

I  think  that  as^ose  wl^o  h££  bees  £s 
the  military  services  kso«s  tfesi  t^e?e 
are  a  very  lar^e  nasii«r  al  oulstas^- 
ing  officers  who  have  partlci|;ated  la 
Joint  operations  at  ose  tsse  or  ess- 
other  and  are  fully  {Qualified  is  ^^2 
with  joint  operations  and  have  thai 
kind  of  a  slant  with  their  activities.. 

What  this  bill  would  do  woaM  seiKi 
some  elitist  group  of  jolat  servl^  offi- 
cers and  then  put  them  in  soase  ki2^ 
of  a  joint  servii^  haress  us^  tliej 
were  called  out  lor  i»jticular  service. 
That  is  not  what  we  waaS.  We  arasi  of- 
ficers that  do  sot  t3ry  to  ass^Jl  tlas" 
superiority  over  tiseir  c^H^^ises,  %st 
carry  ^■n  the  duti^  thai  ^^^  ^ase  a^ 
posed  to  carry  on. 

In  fact,  the  Secret*??  of  Def^sss 
points  out  that  tliS  Pjeai^^ii's  i^sES:- 
mission,  headed  by  SecretaJT  P^^^ss^ 
believes  tisat  the  pr^seast  £.2tfeo?it?  Srf 
the  Chsisraszi  of  the  Joist  Quels  of 
Staff  to  infiues^  i&e  ^ssaUt?  of  S&e 
personnel  assigned  to  the  asnEsesi  ^ar?- 
Ices  to  the  Joint  Sieii  ^  s^^i^^  ^s^ 
to  assure  proper  support  ior  &^  as^ 
for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

We  note  that  the  J^S  «??3xsn^t^? 
control  Eii  J22jt82^  pez^ossel  ^s^ 
therefore  are  Is  ifef  ^^$  iso^Sfes  ^ 
provide  the  chairman  witfe  t&e  be^ 
pos^ble  ^*ff ,  We  ^o  3S£*  iifeS^s  ^fefe 
Congress  csn  ^selsll^  l^^a^  s^^ 
rules  far  seJeeii^  as^  ^^^^^ 
Joint  Staff  officers.  I  tfes^  tJat  ^ 
sometising  tii&t  we  ss«d  to  e52s&^s^ 
from  this  legMatios  asd  1  tMs^  ^^s«- 
tary  Packard  &as  s^^  &  w^r^^^^s^- 
fclai  eaai^^stSiss  m  tfe^^^^^^L 

At  this  point  Si  t2je  R£D0^  1  ^^^sSs 
the  foHowir^  letter   fr^s  S^s^asy^ 
Weiaber^er: 
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SKCHZrAST  OP  DEPDfSK, 

Washington,  DC,  July  25,  1986. 
Hon.  Samokl  S.  Strattoh, 
Houte  of  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. 

Deak  CoNGRXssMAic  In  the  near  future, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  asked 
to  vote  upon  H.R.  4370.  a  bUl  to  amend  Title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  reorsanize  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Defense  reorganization  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  study,  debate  and  legislative 
activity  during  the  past  year.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Defense  Management 
has  issued  several  reports  and  the  Senate 
has  passed  a  bill  on  defense  reorganization 
(S.  2295).  S.  2295  is  consistent  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion. The  President  has  endorsed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  and  provi- 
sions of  S.  2295  that  accord  with  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations.  We  support  S. 
2395  and  are  already  In  the  process  of  imple- 
menting those  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  which  are  not  dependent  on  en- 
actment of  new  legislation. 

HJl.  4370  goes  far  beyond  S.  2295  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Commission.  It  contains  de- 
tailed provisions  that  would  adversely 
impact  upon  internal  DoD  management  and 
severely  restrict  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Three  basic  provisions  lie  at  the  heart  of 
our  concern— the  integration  of  the  depart- 
mental headquarters  staff,  the  development 
of  an  elitist  cadre  of  joint  staff  specialists, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  terms  relating 
to  the  operational  command  authority  of 
the  combatant  commanders. 

Integration  of  the  Service  Secretariat  and 
military  staffs,  as  proposed  in  Title  IV  of 
H.R.  4370  would  weaken  the  effective  man- 
agement of  our  defense  effort  by  blurring 
the  distinct,  unique,  and  vital  roles  of  the 
Service  Secretary  and  Service  Chief.  It 
would  weaken  civilian  oversight  by  eliminat- 
ing the  objective  views  of  a  separate  staff. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  diminish  the 
ability  of  the  Service  Chief  to  provide  inde- 
pendent advice,  which  would  be  particularly 
significant  with  respect  to  the  Service 
Chiefs  function  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Moreover,  on  a  less  momen- 
tous but  still  important  note,  it  would 
reduce  the  Service  Chief  to  little  more  than 
a  senior  military  assistant  to  the  Service 
Secretary  thereby  substantially  weakening 
the  authority,  responsibility  and  stature  of 
the  Service  Chief  with  the  attendant  impact 
on  morale  and  leadership. 

Title  III  would  establish  a  corps  of  offi- 
cers specifically  selected  and  trained  to 
serve  in  assignments  that  deal  with  "joint," 
multiservice  operations.  Quality  staff  offi- 
cers with  a  breadth  of  experience  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  unified  action 
and  joint  military  operations  are  required  to 
ensure  that  national  military  strategy  and 
contingency  plans  are  developed  and  execut- 
ed. But,  that  objective  is  not  achieved  by  in- 
sulating officers  in  joint  assignments.  We 
support  identifying,  monitoring,  training. 
and  fully  employing  high  caliber  officers  in 
joint  positions,  but  we  do  not  support  a 
corps  of  elitists,  segregated  after  one-third 
of  their  career  for  special  consideration  and 
promoted  based  on  assignment  Instead  of  in- 
dividual merit.  Experience  indicates  that 
Joint  staffs  benefit  most  from  the  infusion 
of  first-rate  officers  with  functional  exper- 
tise and  current  service  backgrounds. 

In  its  final  report,  the  President's  Com- 
mission pointed  out: 

"The  Commission  believes  that  the 
present  authority  of  the  Chairman  of  the 


Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  influence  the  qual- 
ity of  the  personnel  assigned  by  the  Armed 
Services  to  the  Joint  Staff  is  adequate  to 
assure  proper  support  for  him.  and  for  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  We  note  that  the  JCS 
corporately  control  all  military  personnel, 
and  therefore  are  in  the  best  position  to 
provide  the  Chairman  with  the  best  possible 
staff.  We  do  not  believe  that  Congress  can 
usefully  legislate  new  rules  for  selecting  and 
promoting  Joint  Staff  officers." 

We  have  proposed  alternative  provisions 
for  Title  III  which  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  quality  and  career  develop- 
ment of  joint  speciality  officers  while  avoid- 
ing the  harmful  impacts  of  H.R.  4370's  cur- 
rent provisions  referred  to  in  the  final 
report  of  the  President's  CoRunission. 

Title  I  would  pose  problems  in  that  it 
would  create  new  concepts  entitled  "com- 
mand" and  "command  authority"  rather 
than  the  traditional  concept  of  "full  oper- 
ational command."  This  would  confuse  the 
distribution  of  responsibilities  between  the 
operational  and  administrative  chains  of 
command  which  the  Services  are  structured 
and  manned  to  fulfill.  We  believe  that  these 
harmful  impacts  could  be  avoided  while  still 
achieving  the  constructive  purposes  of  Title 
I  by  adopting  a  formulation  of  the  restruc- 
tured authority  of  the  combatant  command- 
ers similar  to  that  outlined  in  S.  2295.  Con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  S.  2295,  we 
have  reinforced  the  authority  of  the  com- 
batant commanders  by  our  own  manage- 
ment actions  during  the  past  year.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  significantly  expanded  the 
role  played  by  the  combatant  commanders 
in  the  PPBS  process.  The  Joint  Chiefs  have 
also  recently  completed  a  revision  of  JCS 
Publication  2,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces, 
which  provides  broader  authority  and  flexi- 
bility for  the  combatant  commanders. 

Two  other  concerns  are  also  troublesome. 
First,  Title  V  requires  extensive  studies  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by 
the  Secretary's  subordinates  and  by  an  inde- 
pendent contractor,  presumably  funded  by 
the  Department.  Although  I  would  certainly 
be  willing  to  cooperate  in  reviews  of  my  per- 
formance by  the  President  and  Congress, 
and  would  not  object  to  analysis  and  criti- 
cism of  the  Department  by  outside  interests, 
it  would  violate  sound  principles  of  prudent 
management  to  perform  the  evaluations  in 
the  manner  provided  by  H.R.  4370. 

Finally,  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4370  de- 
letes from  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
Navy's  general  responsibility  for  naval  re- 
connaissance, antisubmarine  warfare,  and 
protection  of  shipping.  This  provision  ap- 
pears to  have  resulted  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  language  in  question,  which 
relates  to  broad  Navy  roles  and  missions, 
not  the  command  authority  of  the  combat- 
ant commanders.  It  Is  Important  to  preserve 
in  law  the  Inclusion  of  naval  reconnaissance, 
antisubmarine  warfare,  and  protection  of 
shipping  in  the  Navy's  functional  roles. 
There  are  certain  intelligence  fusion,  recon- 
naissance and  antisubmarine  warfare  activi- 
ties that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense have  given  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  as  Executive  Agent.  Those  functions 
cannot  be  performed  as  well  by  a  combatant 
commander.  Therefore,  this  section  of  H.R. 
4370  should  t>e  deleted  or  further  amended 
to  include  alternative  provisions  which  we 
have  proposed. 

We  ask  that  you  weigh  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4370  against  the  declared  objectives 
and  carefully  consider  the  adverse  effects  of 
some  of  its  detailed  provisions  upon  effec- 


tive manatMnent  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Sincerely, 

Cap  WniTBnccR. 

D  1340 

The  third  title  which  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  referred  to  has  to  do 
with  what  was  referred  to  earlier  as 
the  Hoplcins  amendment.  It  was  an 
amendment  that  would  delete  tradi- 
tional wording  in  terms  of  roles  and 
missions  between  the  various  services 
that  have  gone  back  some  25  years 
ago.  The  language  that  the  Hopkins 
amendment  deleted  would  wipe  out 
what  had  been  assigned  as  roles  and 
missions  for  the  Navy  as  a  result  of 
the  Key  West  agreement  when  Presi- 
dent Tnunan  laid  out  the  roles  and 
missions  that  the  Navy  should  not  be 
the  sole  agent  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  undersea  war- 
fare and  sensitive  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  both  our  committee  chairman,  Mr. 
AsPiN  and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  for  their  fine  work  on  the  Defense 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  1987  Defense  au- 
thorization t>ill  reflects  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  cor>cem  for  minority  small 
business  participation  In  defense  contracting. 
Under  section  1032  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
provides  that  5  percent  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  pro- 
curement, research  and  development,  and 
military  construction  t>e  set  aside  for  minority 
small  business  corKems.  The  committee's 
action  demonstrated  its  concern  over  ttie  slip- 
page in  minority  business  participation  in  De- 
fense Department  contracting.  In  fiscal  1984, 
tt>e  Defense  Department  purchased  nearly 
$125  billion  of  goods  arxj  services  from  do- 
mestic business.  Out  of  $125  billion,  $2,710 
billion,  or  2.2  percent,  was  awarded  to  minori- 
ty small  busir>esses.  In  fiscal  1985,  however, 
out  of  a  total  of  $139.6  billion,  minority  small 
businesses  were  only  awarded  $2,899  txllion, 
Of  2.1  percent  of  total  procurement.  The  com- 
mittee tias  therefore  included  this  section  to 
encourage  the  Defense  Department  to  pursue 
higher  levels  of  minority  business  participation. 

Defense  Department  efforts  to  develop  a 
more  diversified  and  broad  base  of  suppliers 
are  crucial  to  increasing  competition.  The  De- 
fense Department,  with  Its  control  of  nearty  60 
percent  of  all  Government  purchases,  can  sig- 
nificantly build  the  productive  capacity  of  small 
arxf  mirKXity  busirrasses.  In  turn,  as  more  of 
these  businesses  participate  in  procurement, 
they  inject  greater  choice  and  competition  to 
the  procurement  process  due  to  the  expar>ded 
market  of  available  arnj  capable  suppliers. 

The  provision  Is  consonant  with  our  Na- 
tion's policy  to  IrKrease  and  preserve  compe- 
tition in  the  marketplace.  It  also  promotes  the 
opportunity  of  all  to  compete  in  our  ecorKxny. 
Finally,  it  reaffirms  our  commitment  to  full  eco- 
nomic parity  tor  all  American  businesses. 

Mr.  Ctwirman.  I  also  commerKi  the  commit- 
tee for  accepting  report  language  charging  the 
Defense  Department  to  issue  regulations  di- 
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reeling  Federal  defense  contractors  to  pay 
tf>eif  subcontractors  on  time. 

In  1982,  Congress  passed  the  Prompt  Pay- 
ment Act  which  requires  Federal  agencies  to 
pay  bills  to  all  prime  contractors  within  30 
days.  Folk>wing  ttiat  act.  Congress  amended 
tfie  Small  Business  Act  in  1984  to  require  that 
prime  contractors  dealirig  with  the  Federal 
Government  establish  procedures  to  ensure 
timely  payment  of  ttieir  small  txjsiness  sub- 
contractors. Since  that  time,  howrever.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  failed  to  issue  regu- 
lations to  implement  this  provision  of  tfie  law. 
Many  subcontractors  continue  to  receive  pay- 
ments well  past  promised  deadlines.  When 
Ixjsinesses  work  for  tf>e  Federal  Government, 
ttiey  deserve  to  get  paid  on  time.  This  holds 
true  not  only  for  firms  which  contract  directly 
with  Vne  Federal  Government  but  also  for  sut>- 
contractors  Small  txisinesses  operate  with 
limited  capital.  Late  payments  can  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  their  finances.  Unless  prime 
contractors  pay  their  subcontractors  on  time, 
many  special  t>u8ir)e8se8  will  choose  no\  to 
compete  for  Federal  jobs.  That  means  that 
the  share  of  Government  projects  handled  by 
•mall-  and  minority-owned  businesses  is  likely 
to  diminish.  In  ttie  final  aniaysts,  paying  sub- 
contractors promptly  is  just  good  business. 
More  small  tiusiriess  will  compete  for  sutx:on- 
tracts  If  tf)ey  are  confident  they  will  receive 
prompt  payment.  More  competition  means 
k}wer  bids  and.  ultimately,  knver  costs  for  Vne 
Federal  Government 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  further  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  setting  aside  site  preparation  fund- 
ing of  $10  million  for  tfie  450-bed  replacement 
fadiity  at  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio,  TX.  The  commit- 
tee, recognizing  tfie  urgent  need  to  replace 
ttie  present  facility  with  a  modem  replacement 
teaching  hospital,  approved  this  funding.  The 
fundirig  will  allow  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center 
to  continue  provkJir>g  tfie  high  quality  care  it  is 
known  for.  Moreover,  through  this  funding, 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center  will  be  able  to 
maintain  its  signifk:ant  contribution  to  military 
medial  readiness  and  graduate  medk^l  edu- 
cation. 

FirwJIy.  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  our  commit- 
tee's efforts  to  get  ttie  Army  to  provkle  Con- 
gress with  Vne  test  results  it  needs  to  make  a 
responsible  decisk>n  on  the  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicle  Program,  we  are  faced  this  week  vwth 
the  responsitwiity  to  vote  on  this  program  with- 
out having  test  results  to  support  our  actions. 
Furtf>efmore,  our  committee's  investigation  of 
ttie  Bradley's  testing  program  has  raised  con- 
cerns on  wtiether  a  truly  realistic  live-fire  test 
is  t>eing  conducted  to  properly  evaluate  ttie 
effects  of  survivat>ility  improvements  on  casu- 
alty reductk>ns.  Consequently,  I  will  support  an 
amendment  whKh  will  be  offered  later  by  the 
gentieAian  from  California,  Mr.  Levine.  His 
amendment  wrill  Insure  tfiat  a  truly  realistic 
live-fire  test  is  conducted  and  that  Congress 
t>e  provided  with  tf>e  t>est  results  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  committee  chairman's  amendment  on 
the  compalNng  k>gic  ttiat  we  wouW  finally  be 
giving  the  specified  commanders— ttie 
CINC'a— full  command  of  the  forces  assigned 
to  ttiem.  We  woukj  also  make  all  the  services 
equal  by  repealing  ambiguous  language  re- 


garding Navy  operations.  It  is  true  that  this 
proposal,  if  adopted,  will  sfiake  the  command 
system  as  it  has  not  t}een  "shaken  since  ttie 
end  of  Worid  War  II."  From  my  perspective, 
this  reform  is  long  overdue  and  in  providing  a 
role  to  ttie  CINC's  in  stiaping  our  overall  De- 
fense budget,  and  having  their  own  operations 
budget  we  will  help  insure  ttiat  real  warfighting 
needs  are  met  because  they  have  the  respon- 
sibility. 

We  have  heard  a  k>t  of  rhetoric  atxxjt  the 
Joint  Staff  t>eing  compared  with  ttie  general 
staff  of  imperial  Germany;  I  dismiss  that  objec- 
tion as  sophomoric  since  this  legislation  pre- 
sumes tfiat  DOD  will  draw  on  an  experienced 
cadre  that  is.  those  officers  who  are  fully 
aware  of  ttie  servk:e's  problems  and  require- 
ments. It  must  be  pointed  out  that  these 
woukJ  be  the  highest  quality  of  offk:ers  spe- 
cially suitable  for  this  type  of  joint  service.  As 
we  all  know,  under  the  current  system  there  is 
a  general  agreement  that  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rines are  not  even  assigning  their  average  offi- 
cers to  serve  among  the  400  JCS  staffers,  no 
less  ttie  exceptional  ones. 

This  tiill  insures  ttie  perservatkjn  of  the  cor- 
porate memory  within  the  Joint  Staff  and  cuts 
costs  and  duplication  by  creating  a  single  inte- 
grated staff  for  each  service  with  a  limited 
personnel  staff  for  ttie  service  Secretary  and 
Chief.  Thus,  civilian  control  of  the  service 
would  t>e  preserved  with  much  less  of  a  tend- 
ency for  institutional  micromanagement.  As 
General  Westmoreland  has  noted,  the  lack  of 
an  integrated  development  of  strategic  plans 
has  been  a  serious  weakness."  He  also  t>e- 
lieves  that  a  strong  expert  Joint  Staff  "should 
expedite  sound  decisions  at  the  senior  level  of 
Government" 

Congress  took  ttie  first  step  in  this  direction 
by  reforming  ttie  Joint  Chiefs.  This  is  a  com- 
plementary boM  step  aimed  at  "bringing  our 
military  machinery  into  tune"  with  these  chal- 
lenging and  perilous  times. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton]  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  modified  by  deleting  section  601 
thereof  and  renumbering  sections  602 
and  603  accordingly  and  as  modified 
by  the  order  of  the  House  of  today  is 
considered  by  titles  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purrKJse  of  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

Before  the  consideration  of  any 
other  amendments,  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  amendments  designat- 
ed in  section  2  of  House  Resolution 
523,  only  in  the  order  listed  in  said  res- 
olution, and  said  amendments  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

First,  an  amendment  inserting  a  new 
Division  D  in  the  conunittee  substi- 
tute, as  modified,  containing  the  text 
of  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
now  printed  in  H.R.  4370  if  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Armed  Services  or  his  designee,  which 
shall  be  considered  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  imder  the 
5-minute  rule,  but  shall  be  debatable 
before  consideration  of  amendments 
thereto  for  2  hours  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto. 

Debate  on  each  amendment  to  this 
amendment  and  on  each  amendment 
thereto  shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto. 

For  wliat  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichou] 
rise? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  NICHOLS 

Mr.  NICHOU5.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  designated  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
to  offer  an  amendment  made  in  order 
under  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Nichols:  Page 
353,  after  line  10,  insert  the  following  new 
division  (and  redesignate  division  D  as  divi- 
sion E): 

,    DIVISION  D— DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  REORGANIZATION 
SEC.  3500.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  division  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "BUI 
Nichols  Department  of  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1986". 

TITLE  I— COMBATANT  COMMANDS 

SEC  «*  ENHANCEMEST  OF  AVTHORITY  OF  COM- 
MANOEKS  OF  UNIFIED  AND  SPECIFIED 
COMBA  TAST  COMMANDS 

(a)  Revision  and  Extension  or  Combatant 
Command  Authority.— flJ  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  S  the  following  new  chapter: 

-CHAPTER  S— COMBATANT  COMMANDS 
"161.  Establishment 
"162.   Forces  assigned  to  combatant  com- 

mxinds. 
"163.  Functions  and  superrrision. 
"164.   Administration   and  support  of  as- 
signed forces. 
"165.  Unified  and  specified  commands:  pro- 
gram and  budget  proposals;  net 
assessments. 
"166.     Combatant    command    subordinate 
commanders    and    CINC   staff 
officers:  selection  and  tenure. 
"167.  Joint  Commanders  Council 
"9 1(1.  EttablUknuHt  ^ 

"(a)  Unified  and  Specified  Commands.— 
With  the  advice  and  assistaTice  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
shall- 

"fl)  establish  'unified  combatant  com- 
mands and  specified  combatant  commands 
to  perform  military  missions;  and 

"(21  prescribe  the  force  structure  of  those 
commands. 

"<b)  Special  Combatant  Commands.— <1I  If 
the  President  determines  that  a  situation 
warrants  the  creation  for  a  specific  military 
mission  of  a  force  outside  the  existing  uni- 
fied and  specified  commands,  the  President, 
vnth  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chair- 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  may— 
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"(A)  establish  a  special  combatant  com- 
mand to  respond  to  that  situation;  and 

"(B)  prescribe  the  mission.  /orc«  structure, 
and  support  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments of  that  command. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  anv  such  special  com- 
batant command,  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  acting  through 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  prescribe  the 
chain  of  command  from  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  commaruier  of 
that  command.  Such  cltain  of  command 
shall  be  the  shortest  practicable  for  each 
force  deployed  consistent  urith  proper  super- 
oitton  and  support 

"(c)  Periodic  Rcvisw.—«1/  The  Cltairman 
shall  periodically  (and  not  less  often  than 
every  other  year/— 

"(A)  review  the  overall  structure  of  the 
unified  and  specified  comtnitant  commands 
(including  the  relationship  among  their  re- 
spective functions,  missions,  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  chains  of  command);  and 

"(B)  recommend  to  the  President,  through 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any  changes  that 
the  Chairman  considers  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  promptly  inform 
Congress  of  any  action  taken  in  response  to 
recommendations  made  by  the  Chairman 
under  paragraph  (1)(B). 
'0  in.  Ffm  m*ti0iied  to  comhatant  command* 

"(a)  AssiONMENT  or  Forces.— (IX A)  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  shall  assign  all 
forces  under  their  jurisdiction  to  unified 
and  specified  comt>atant  commands  to  per- 
form the  missions  assigned  to  those  com- 
mands. Such  assignments  shall  be  made  as 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  includ- 
ing direction  as  to  the  command  to  which 
forces  are  to  be  assigned 

"(B)  As  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  commanders  of  the  unified  and 
specified  combatant  commands  and  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  shall 
assign  forces  under  their  jurisdiction  to  any 
special  combatant  command  established 
under  this  chapter  to  perform  the  missions 
assigned  to  that  command. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  forces  to  be  assigned  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
to  the  combatant  commands  under  para- 
graph (1)  do  not  include  forces  assigned  to 
the  recruiting,  organizing,  training,  or  sup- 
jAying  of  the  armed  forces. 

"(3)  A  force  assigned  to  a  combatant  com- 
mand under  this  section  may  be  transferred 
from  the  command  to  which  it  is  assigned 
only  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  under  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  President 

"(4)  A  force  not  assigned  to  a  combatant 
command  remains,  for  all  purposes,  in  the 
military  department  concerned. 

"(S)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  all  forces  operating  within 
the  geographic  area  assigned  to  the  com- 
mander of  a  unified  command  shall  be  as- 
signed to  and  under  the  command  of  the 
commander  of  that  command  The  preced- 
ing sentence  applies  to  forces  assigned  to  a 
specified  command  or  a  special  combatant 
command  only  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

"(b)  Command  or  Assioned  Forces.— (1) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  a  force  assigned  to  a  combatant  com- 
mand under  this  section  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  commander  of  that  command. 
In  this  section,  the  term  'command'  means 
the  authority  to  give  authoritative  direction 


to  subordinate  forces  necessary  to  accom- 
plish assigned  missions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure 
that  commanders  of  combatant  commands 
have  sufficient  authority  over  the  forces  as- 
signed to  their  commands  to  exercise  effec- 
tive command  over  those  forces. 

"(3)  If  a  commander  of  a  combatant  com- 
mand at  any  time  considers  his  authority 
over  any  of  the  forces  assigned  to  that  com- 
mand to  be  insufficient  lo  command  effec- 
tively, the  commander  shall  promptly 
inform  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

"(C)  ORQAmZATtON.  TRJUSISG.  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT or  Assigned  Forces.— (1)  The  com- 
mander of  each  combatant  command  shall 
prescribe  the  chain  of  command  and  organi- 
zational structure  of  forces  assigned  to  that 
command  To  the  extent  practicable,  the 
structure  established  should  be  the  structure 
that  would  be  used  in  the  event  of  war  or 
hostilities. 

"(2)  The  commander  of  a  combatant  com- 
mand s/ioii  have  authority— 

"(A)  to  train  forces  assigned  to  that  com- 
mand; and 

"(B)  lo  employ  those  forces  to  accomplish 
assigned  missions. 
"ffllX  Fametioiu  and  lapervisioH 

"(a)  Functions.— Commanders  of  combat- 
ant commands  established  under  this  chap- 
ter are  responsible  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such  missions  as 
may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  Secretary 
ioith  the  approval  of  the  President 

"(b)  Supervision  by  JCS  Chairman.— Sub- 
ject to  the  authority,  direction,  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  supervises  the  com- 
manders of  the  combatant  commands  and  is 
their  spokesman  at  the  seat  of  Government 
"S IS4.    Adminittration    and   lupport   of  OMsigned 

force* 

"(a)  Administration.— Subject  to  the  au- 
thority, direction,  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  each  mili- 
tary department  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  forces  assigned  by  that  de- 
partment to  comJyatant  commands. 

"(b)  Support.— Unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
each  military  department  is  responsible  for 
the  support  of  forces  assigned  by  that  de- 
partment to  comt>atant  commands.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  assign  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  support  of  forces  assigned  to  a 
combatant  command  (or  any  part  of  that  re- 
sponsibility) to— 

"(1)  one  or  more  of  the  military  depart- 
ments; 

"(2)  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense;  or 

"(3)  the  commander  of  the  combatant 
command  concerned 

"(c)  Reouests  by  CINCS  To  Provide  Own 
Support.— (1)  If  a  commander  of  a  combat- 
ant command  decides  that  performance  of  a 
support  function  (or  any  part  of  such  a 
function)  by  elements  of  that  command 
would  improve  the  capatrility  of  the  com- 
mand to  carry  out  assigned  missions  or 
would  otherwise  be  more  effective,  economi- 
cal, or  efficient  the  commander  may  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  proposal  for  the 
transfer  of  that  function  tor  any  part  of  that 
function)  lo  the  command 

"(2)  Parts  of  a  support  function  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  commander  may  submit  a 
proposal  under  this  subsection  include  the 
authority,  with  respect  to  that  function,  to 
establish  requirements  and  to  plan  and 
direct  distribution. 

"(d)  Advice  or  Chairman.— The  functions 
of  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 


carried  out  icith  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"9  Its.  Vnified  and  specified  commamd*:  program 
and  budget  propooaU;  net  asotttments 

"(a)  Combatant  Command  Budgets.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  include  in  the 
annua/  budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
submitted  to  Congress  a  separate  budget 
proposal  for  such  activities  of  each  of  the 
unified  and  specified  combatant  commands 
as  may  be  determined  under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Content  or  Proposals.— A  budget  pro- 
posal under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  of  ac- 
tivities of  a  comhatant  command  shall  in- 
clude funding  proposals  for  such  activities 
of  the  combatant  command  as  the  Secretary 
(after  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff)  determines  to  be 
appropriate  for  inclusion.  Activities  of  a 
comtMtant  command  for  which  funding 
may  be  requested  in  such  a  proposal  include 
the  following; 

"(1)  Joint  exercises. 

"(2)  Force  training. 

"(3)  Contingencies. 

"(4)  Selected  operations. 

"(c)  Submission  by  CINCS.— The  com- 
mander of  each  unified  or  specified  combat- 
ant command  shall  submit  to  the  Chairman 
an  annual  program  and  budget  proposal  for 
that  command  for  consideration  for  inclu- 
sion under  subsection  (a)  in  the  next  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(d)  Submission  or  Budget  Proposals  by 
Chairman.— The  CTiatrman  shall— 

"(1)  review  and  analyze  the  combatant 
command  budget  proposals  submitted  under 
subsection  (c); 

"(2)  establish  priorities  in  accordance 
with  guidance  provided  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

"(3)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  a  budget  proposal 
for  each  comrriand 

"(e)  Secretary  or  Deeense  Guidance.— 
Budget  proposals  under  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  shall  be  prepared  in  accordance  with, 
and  subject  to,  guidance  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  including  guidance 
with  respect  to  anticipated  budget  limita- 
tions. 

"(f)  Net  Assessments.— (1)  In  accordance 
with  guidelines  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  of  any  net  assessment 
conducted  by  an  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  commanders  of  the  unified  and  specified 
combatant  commands. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  shall  esta(>lish  procedures  by  which— 

"(A)  each  commander  of  a  combatant 
command  may  require  the  Joint  Staff  to 
assist  the  commander  icith  respect  to  net  as- 
sessments relating  to  the  commander's 
duties;  and 

"(B)  each  commander  shall  contribute  to 
the  preparation,  conduct  and  findings  of 
net  assessments  performed  by  the  Joint 
Staff 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  by  which  a  commander  of  a 
combatant  command  may  require  organiza- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  per- 
form net  assessments  (in  addition  to  the 
Joint  Staff)  to  assist  the  commander  unth 
respect  to  net  assessments  relating  to  the 
ctrmmander's  duties. 

"(4)  The  commander  of  a  unified  or  speci- 
fied combatant  command  shall  include  the 
results  of  any  current  net  assessment  con- 
ducted by  or  on  behalf  of  his  command— 
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"(A)  in  preparing  any  evaluation  of  the 
capabilities  of  his  command  for  submission 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  Chairman;  and 

"(B)  in  developing  oj>erations  plans  for 
the  command. 
"§  Its.  Coatkatant  command  labordinate  command- 

en  and  CMC  staff  offieerK  •e/ectioa  and  tenure 

"(a)  Selection.— 

"(1)  Senior  general  and  elag  omcEns.- 
The  selection  of  a  general  or  flag  officer  for 
recommendation  to  the  President  for  nomi- 
nation to  an  assignment  as  a  principal  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  the  commander  of  a  uni- 
fied or  specified  combatant  command,  or  to 
the  staff  of  such  a  commander,  in  a  position 
of  importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  under  section  601  of  this 
title  shall  be  made  by  the  commander  of  that 
command  in  accordance  with  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Such 
procedures  shall  provide  for  the  selection  to 
6e  made  from  a  list  of  officers  submitted  to 
the  commander  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned  and  that  the 
commander  may  specify  the  numt>er  of  offi- 
cers to  be  included  on  such  a  list 

"(2)  Other  omcERs.— Except  as  provided 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  selection  of  an  offi- 
cer to  an  assignment  as  a  principal  subordi- 
nate officer  of  the  comTnander  of  a  unified 
or  specified  combatant  command,  or  to  the 
staff  of  such  a  commander,  shall  be  made  by 
that  commander.  Such  selection  shall  be 
made  from  a  list  of  officers  submitted  to  the 
commander  by  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concemeiL  The  commander  may 
specify  the  number  of  officers  to  be  included 
on  such  a  list 

"(b)  Tenure.— The  tenure  of  an  officer  as- 
signed to  a  comlHitant  command  under  sub- 
section (a)  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
commander  of  the  combatant  command 
S  l$7.  Joint  Commanders  CoaneU 

"(a)  Estabushment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished in  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
council  to  be  known  as  the  'Joint  Command- 
ers Council'.  The  Council  consists  of— 

"(1)  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Council;  and 

"(2)  the  commanders  of  the  unified  and 
specified  combatant  commands. 

"(b)  FvNcnoNS.—The  Council,  as  a  body, 
shaU- 

"(1)  provide  advice  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  matters  with  respect 
to  which  such  advice  is  requested;  and 

"(2)  advise  the  Chairman,  as  requested  by 
him,  on  the  execution  of  the  (^airman's  re- 
sponsibilities. ". 

(2)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitle  A,  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  I 
of  subtitle  A,  of  such  title  are  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  S 
the  following  new  item; 
"&  Combatant  Commands ttl". 

(b)  Court-Martial  Jurisdiction.— Section 
822(a)  of  titU  10,  UniUd  States  Code  (articU 
22(a)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice), is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (7)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (9), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3); 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
"(3)  the  commanding  officer  of  a  unified 
or  specified  combatant  command;". 

(c)  Operational  Authority  Over 
Forces.— Section  5012  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is  generally"  and  all 
that  follows  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  in 


accordance  with  integrated  joint  mobUiza- 
tion  plans.'fair  the  expansion  of  the  peace- 
time compone%fs  of  the  Navy  to  meet  the 
needs  of  war. ";  av,d 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1) ^Repeal  or  section  iz4.—(A)  Section  124 
of  such  title  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  124. 

(2)  Command  authority  of  cincs.— Sections 
3034(d)(4),  5081(c).  5201(d),  and  8034(d)(4) 
of  such  title  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"full  operational  command  vested  in  uni- 
fied or  specified  combatant  commanders 
under  section  124  of  this  title"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "command  authority  vested 
in  the  commanders  of  unified  and  specified 
combatant  commands  under  chapter  6  of 
this  title". 
SEC  ssti  functions  of  chairman  of  joist 

CHIEFS  OF  staff. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  141(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  (in  consultation,  as  ap- 
propriate, with  the  other  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  the  command- 
ers of  the  unified  and  specified  commands) 
shaU-"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (IS);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  submit  to  the  Secretary  recommenda- 
tions for  the  allocation  of  defense  resources 
under  the  proposed  national  defense  budget 
for  each  fiscal  year,  to  be  developed  within 
anticipated  limits  on  funding  levels  avail- 
able for  defense  functions  and  based  on— 

"(A)  guidance  provided  by  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  recommendations  submitted  by  the 
commanders  of  the  unified  and  specified 
combatant  commands  based  on  the  require- 
ments of  their  assigned  missions;  and 

"(C)  recommendations  (as  appropriate) 
submitted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  and  the  heads  of  other  compo- 
nents of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(9)  review  the  program  objectives  and 
budget  proposals  of  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department  and  of  those  defense 
agencies  unth  a  combat  support  mission  and 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  changes  in  such 
proposals  in  accordance  with  the  Chair- 
man 's  recommendations  under  clause  (8); 

"(10)  in  accordance  with  section  165(d)  of 
this  title,  recommend  to  the  Secretary  a 
budget  for  each  unified  and  specified  com- 
batant command  including  the  functions  of 
each  such  command  for  which  funds  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  command; 

"(11)  establish  and  maintain,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  commanders  of  the  unified 
and  specified  combatant  commands,  a  uni- 
form system  of  evaluating  the  overall  capa- 
bilities of  each  such  command  to  accom- 
plish its  missions; 

"(12)  monitor  the  extent  to  which  each 
military  department  provides  officers  for 
joint  duty  assignments  and  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  when  any  department 
provides  substantially  fewer  than  one-third 
of  the  positions  on  the  Joint  Staff  and  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  joint  duty  as- 
signments; 

"(13)  develop  doctrine  for  the  joint  em- 
ployment of  the  armed  forces; 


"(14)  perform  net  assessments  to  deter- 
mine the  capabilities  of  the  armed  forces  to 
carry  out  military  operations  under  unified, 
command;  and". 

(b)  CoNSVLTATiON.—Section  141  of  such 
title  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Chairman  shall  consult  as  appropriate, 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  commanders  of  the  unified 
and  specified  commands. ". 

(c)  Joint  Staff  Net  Assessment  Capabil- 
iTY.— Section  143  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsectiorv 

"(f)  The  Chairman  shall  ensure  that  the 
Joint  Staff  is  organized  and  staffed  so  as  to 
provide  the  (Chairman  the  necessary  staff  ex- 
pertise to  enable  him  to  carry  out  section 
141(a)(14)  of  this  titU.". 

SEC.  MM.  transfers  OF  STAFF  PERSONNEL 

(a)  Transfers  of  Staffs  to  CINC  Head- 
quarters.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  that  personnel  assigned  to  the  head- 
quartfrs  staffs  of  the  military  departments 
and  of  the  separate  Armed  Forces  and  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  staffs  of  the  com- 
manders of  subordinate  forces  of  the  unified 
and  specified  commands  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  be  transferred  to 
the  staffs  of  the  commanders  of  the  unified 
and  specified  commands  to  reflect  transfers 
of  functions  provided  for  or 
authorized  by  this  Act  Such  transfers  shall 
be  carried  out  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Staff  Size.— The 
total  size  of  the  headquarters  staffs  of  the 
commanders  of  the  unified  and  specified 
commands,  the  military  departments,  the 
separate  Armed  Forces,  and  the  commanders 
of  subordinate  forces  of  th-;  unified  and 
specified  commands  may  not  be  greater 
lifter  any  such  transfer  of  functions  than  it 
ums  before  such  transfer. 

SEC  ii»4.  INITIAL  REVIEW  OF  VNIFIED  COMMAND 
PLAN. 

(a)  Matters  To  Be  Considered— The  first 
review  of  the  structure  of  the  unified  and 
specified  commands  under  section  161(c)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3501,  shall  include  consideration  of  the 
following: 

(1)  Creation  of  a  unified  strategic  com- 
mand combining  the  missions,  functions, 
and  forces  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
the  strategic  forces  of  the  Navy,  and  other 
appropriate  forces. 

(2)  Creation  of  a  unified  command  for  spe- 
cial operations  missions. 

(3)  Revision  of  the  geographic  area  that  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Central  Command, 
to  include  the  ocean  areas  adjacent  to 
Southioest  AsiCL 

(4)  Revision  of  the  geographic  area  that  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Southern  Com- 
mand, to  include  the  ocean  areas  adjacent 
to  Central  America. 

(5)  Revision  of  the  missions,  functions, 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Readiness  Com- 
mand and  of  Uie  Central  Command 

(6)  Elimination  of  the  United  States 
Forces  Caribbean  Command 

(b)  Deadune.— The  first  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  such  section  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

SEC.  SS0S.  REPEAL  OF  CERTAIN  UMITATIONS  ON  DE- 
FENSE management. 

(a)  Prohibition  Against  Consoudatinq 
Functions  of  the  Military  Transportation 
Commands.— Section  1110  of  the  Department 
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of  Dtfente  Authorization  Act,  1983  (Public 
Lav  97-252,  96  Stat  7<7A  is  repeated. 

Ibt  Prohibition  Against  Altering  Com- 
mum  Strvctvrs  for  Military  Forces  in 
Alaska.— Section  8106  oj  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1986  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101  (bJ  of  PvMic  Law  99- 
190  (99  Stat  1221)1,  is  repealed. 

sec  iSM.  TKANSmON. 

(a)  General  Rvlk.— Except  as  othenoise 
provided  in  this  section,  this  title  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  take 
effect  on  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(bJ  AssiaNMXMT  or  Forces  to  Combatant 
Commands.— Section  162  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  3501.  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(cl  Prooram  and  Budget  Proposals.— Sec- 
tion 165  (other  than  subsection  (f))  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  section 
3501,  shall  take  effect  voith  respect  to  pro- 
gram and  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1989. 

(d)  Selection  and  Tenure  or  Subordinate 
OmcERS.— Section  166  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  3501,  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  t>e- 
ginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(e>  Combatant  Command  Evaluation 
System.— The  uniform  system  of  evaluating 
the  overall  capabilities  of  each  unified  and 
specified  comlMtant  cominand  reguired  to 
be  estal>lished  by  paragraph  (11 J  of  section 
141(c)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  section  3S02(a),  shall  be  estab- 
lished not  later  than  the  end  of  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

TITLE  II— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
SSC    Mtl.    OVEKSICHT   KEQl'IREMESTS    WITH    RE- 

spbct  to  defense  AGEMCIBS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  8  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  191  as  section 
196:  and 

(BJ  by  inserting  after  the  table  of  sections 
the  following  new  sections: 
"8191.  Amtkaritg  to  prvtidi  hr  epmmon  ferfurm- 

mmet  of  uifflt  f  aerviet  metinties 

"Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines it  will  be  more  effective,  economical, 
or  efficient,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  performance  of  a  supply  or  service  activ- 
ity common  to  more  than  one  military  de- 
partment by  one  agency  or  such  other  orga- 
nization as  the  Secretary  coTisiders  appro- 
priate. 
"8192.  Deftnte  agemeiet:  Qvertigkt  kg  the  Secretary 

mfDeftmae 

"(aJ  Periodic  Review.— Periodically  (and 
not  less  often  than  every  two  years),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  review  the  services 
aTid  supplies  provided  by  the  defense  agen- 
cies to  ensure  that  the  provision  of  ':u>se 
services  and  supplies  by  those  agencies, 
rather  than  by  the  military  departments,  is 
a  more  effective,  economical,  or  efficient 
manner  of  providing  those  services  and  sup- 
plies consistent  with  the  requirements  for 
comiKU  readiness  of  the  armed  forces. 

"<bt  Information  Required  for  Review.— 
(If  In  performing  the  review  reguired  by 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  obtain,  as 
appropriate,  the  vieu>*  of— 

"(A)  the  directors  of  the  defense  agencies; 

"(B)  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff: 

"(C)  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments: 


"(D)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  and  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps;  and 

"(E)  the  commanders  of  the  unified  and 
specified  combatant  commands. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  as  determined  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  procedures  under  which  informa- 
tion reguired  for  review  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  shall  be  obtained. 
"§l9i.    Ctmtmt  support  agemeies:  ditties  of  the 

Ckminman  of  the  JoUtt  Chit  ft  of  Staff 

"(a)  Combat  Readiness.— (1)  Periodically 
(and  not  less  often  than  every  tu>o  years), 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a 
report  on  the  combat  support  agencies.  Each 
such  report  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  determination  with  respect  to  the 
responsiveness  and  readiness  of  each  such 
agency  to  support  operating  forces  in  the 
event  of  a  war  or  threat  to  national  security: 
and 

"(B)  any  recommendations  that  the  Chair- 
man considers  appropriate. 

"(2)  In  preparing  each  such  report,  the 
Chairman  shall  review  the  plans  of  each 
such  agency  with  respect  to  its  support  of 
operating  forces  in  the  event  of  a  tear  or 
threat  to  national  security.  After  consiUta- 
tion  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  the  commanders  of  the  uni- 
fied and  specified  combatant  commands,  as 
appropriate,  the  Chairman  may.  in  accord- 
ance tvith  guidelines  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  take  steps  to  provide  for 
ony  revision  of  those  plans  that  the  (^air- 
man considers  appropriate. 

"(b)  Participation  in  Joint  Training  Exer- 
cises.—The  Chairman  shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  the  participation  of  the 
comlMt  support  agencies  in  joint  training 
exercises  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure 
that  those  agencies  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing their  support  missions  with  respect  to  a 
war  or  threat  to  national  security;  and 

"(2)  assess  the  performance  in  joint  train- 
ing exercises  of  each  such  agency  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  guidelines  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  take  steps  to  provide 
for  any  change  that  the  CTioirman  considers 
appropriate  to  improve  that  performance. 

"(c)  Readiness  Reporting  System.— The 
Chairman  shall  develop,  in  consultation 
with  the  director  of  each  combat  support 
agency,  a  uniform  system  for  reporting  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  commanders  of 
the  unified  and  specified  combatant  com- 
mands, and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  concerning  the  readiness  of 
each  such  agency  to  perform  rcith  respect  to 
a  tear  or  threat  to  national  security. 

"(d)  Review  or  National  Security 
Agency.— (1)  This  section  shall  apply  to  the 
National  Security  Agency,  but  only  tDith  re- 
spect to  functions  the  Agency  performs  for 
the  Department  of  Defense 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  after  consulting  with 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  shall  es- 
tablish policies  and  procedures  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  this  section  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on  any  revision  of  the  policies 
and  procedures  established  under  paragraph 
(2). 
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"Upon  the  request  of  the  commander  of  a 
unified  or  specified  combatant  command, 
the  director  of  a  combat  support  agency 


shall  assign  a  representative  of  that  agency 
to  the  headquarters  of  that  command. 

"8 195.  DethtitioH  of  combat  tofpori  ageaeg 

"In  this  chapter,  the  term  'combat  support 
agency'  means  any  of  the  following: 
"(1)  The  Defense  Communications  Agency. 
"(2)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
"(3)  The  Defense  Logistics  Agency. 
"(4)  The  Defense  Mapping  Agency. 
"(S)  Any  other  defense  agency  designated 
as  a  combat  support  agency  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows- 
"Sec. 

"191.  Authority  to  provide  for  common  per- 
formance of  supply  or  service 
activities. 
"192.  Defense  agencies:  oversight  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 
"193.  Combat  support  agencies:  duties  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 
"194.    ComtMt  support  agency  representa- 
tives:    combatant      command 
headquarters. 
"195.  Definition  of  combat  support  agency. 
"196.   Unauthorised  use  of  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  name,  initials,  or 
seal ". 
(b)  Defense  Agency  DsriNED.— Section  101 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(43)  'Defense  agency'  means  an  agency  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
section  191  of  this  title  (or  under  the  second 
sentence  of  section  125(d)  of  this  title  (as  in 
effect  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986))  to  perform  a  supply  or  service  ac- 
tivity common  to  more  than  one  military 
department ". 

(C)    CONFORMINQ  AMENDMENT.— SCCtiOn    125 

of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (d). 
(d)  Transition  Provisions.— 

(1)  Secretary  of  defense  review  of  de- 
fense AGENCiES.-The  first  review  under  sec- 
tion 192  of  title  10,  United  StaUs  Code  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a)(1)),  shall  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  the  end  of  the  two-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  that  the  report 
required  by  section  202(f)  is  required  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress. 

(2)  Functions  of  chairman  of  joint  chiefs 
OF  STArr.—The  first  report  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  193  of  such  title  (as  added  by 
sul>seclion  (a)(1))  shall  be  submitted,  and 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  section  shall 
be  implemented,  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  provide  an  interim  report  on 
the  implementation  of  such  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  submit- 
ted to  Congress  for  1987  under  section  133(c) 
of  titU  10.  UniUd  StaUs  Code,  and  shaU 
provide  a  final  report  on  such  implementa- 
tion in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  under 
such  section  submitted  for  1988. 

(3)  APPUCATION      TO      NATIONAL      SECURTTY 

AOENCY.-The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
before  the  end  of  the  120-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act— 

(A)  establish  the  policies  and  procedures 
required  to  6«  established  by  subsection 
(d)(2)  of  section  193  of  such  title  (as  added 
by  subsection  (a)(1))  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  such  section  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency:  and 
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(B)  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  such 
policies  and  procedures. 

SEC  MtZ  REASSESSME.VT  OF  DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 

(a)  Secretary  of  DErENSE.—(l)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
functions  and  organizational  structure  of 
the  defense  agencies.  The  study  shall  deter- 
mine the  most  appropriate  means  of  provid- 
ing the  supplies  and  services  now  provided 
by  those  agencies,  after  considering  the  mat- 
ters set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  and  the  re- 
ports submitted  under  subsection  (b). 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  providing  those  supplies  and  serv- 
ices is  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  to  be 
the  existing  defense  agency  structure,  the 
study  shall  analyze  methods  to  improve  the 
performance  and  responsiveness  of  the  de- 
fense agencies  unth  respect  to  the  entities  to 
which  they  provide  those  supplies  and  serv- 
ices, particularly  with  regard  to  the  unified 
and  specified  combatant  commands. 

(b)  Service  Secretaries  and  Chairman  or 
THE  Joint  Chiefs  of  STAFF.-The  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  military  departments  shall  each 
conduct  a  study  of  functions  and  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  defense  agencies.  The 
Chairman  and  Secretaries  shall  each  submit 
a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  such 
study  at  a  time  specified  by  the  Secretary. 
Each  such  report  shall  include  a  discussion 
of  and  recommendations  concerning  each 
matter  set  forth  in  sul>section  (d). 

(c)  National  Security  AoENCY.-This  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  the  National  Security 
Agency  as  determined  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures under  which  information  required 
for  review  of  the  National  Security  Agency 
shall  be  obtained. 

(d)  Matters  Considered.— The  studies  re- 
quired by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  con- 
sider the  foUoxDing  matters: 

(1)  Whether  the  existing  allocation  of 
functions  to,  and  organizational  structure 
of.  the  defense  agencies  meets  the  statutory 
requirement  of  providing  more  effective,  ec- 
onomical, or  efficient  provision  of  a  supply 
or  service  activity  common  to  jnore  than 
one  military  department  and  eliminating 
duplication  in  the  provision  of  that  supply 
or  service  activity. 

(2)  Alternative  allocations  of  authority 
and  functions  assign^  to  the  defense  agen- 
cies, including— 

(A)  various  possible  redistributions  of  re-- 
sponsibilities  among  those  agencies; 

(B)  transfer  of  those  functions  to  the  mili- 
tary departments; 

(C)  transfer  of  those  functions  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

(D)  transfer  of  those  functions  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
commanders  of  the  unified  and  specified 
combatant  commands,  or  other  joint  enti- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(EJ  creation  of  new  defense  agencies;  and 
(F)  other  organizational  changes  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  designed  to  make  the 
performance  of  those  functions  more  effec- 
tive, economical,  or  efficient 

(3)  The  effect  of  the  amendments  made  by 
section  3601  on  ensuring  the  readiness  and 
responsiveness  of  the  defense  agencies  in  the 
event  of  a  toor  or  threat  to  national  security 
and  any  additional  legislation  that  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  ensure  such 
readiness  and  responsiveness. 

(4)  Additional  legislative  or  administra- 
tive actions  that  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  to  ensure  effective  oversight  of  de- 
fense agency  resource  management  person- 
nel policies,  and  budget  procedures  and  to 
clarify  the  chain  of  command. 


(5)  The  findings  of  the  report  of  March 
1979  entitled  "Report  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  the  Defense  Agency  Review"  and  di- 
rected by  Major  General  Theodore  AntoneUi, 
United  States  Army  (Retired). 

(e)  Consultation  With  Appropriate  Om- 
ciALS.-TTie  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a),  shall  con- 
sult with  the  directors  of  the  defense  agen- 
cies and  such  other  officials  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

(f)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  that  includes 
the  following: 

(1)  A  report  on  the  study  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  that  includes— 

(A)  a  discussion  of  and  recommendations 
concerning  each  matter  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (d);  and 

(B)  a  discussion  of  the  reports  required  by 
subsection  (b). 

(2)  A  copy  of  each  report  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  and  the  comments  of  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  each  such  report 

(g)  Deadune  roR  Submission.— The  report 
required  by  subsection  (f)  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  one-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

SEC  M$S.  KEPORT  on  IMPROVED  APPLICATION  OF 
COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  TO  DEFENSE 
AGENCY  functions 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  prepare  a  report  describing  a  plan  for 
the  improved  application  of  computer  sys- 
tems to  defense  agency  functions  and  activi- 
ties, particularly  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  new  automated  data  processing 
equipment  and  systems  to  such  activities 
and  the  replacement  of  existing  equipment 
and  systems  toilh  new  equipment  and  sys- 
tems. The  report  shall  set  forth  a  plan  for  the 
rapid  replacement  of  existing  automated 
data  processing  equipment  and  systems 
when  necessary  for  agency  functions. 

(b)  Submission  of  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  submitted 
as  part  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  3602(f). 

TITLE  III— JOINT  OFFICER  PERSONNEL 
POUCY 
SEC.  i7ll.  JOINT  OFFICER  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)    ESTABUSHMENT    OF    JoiNT    SPECIALTY.— 

Part  II  of  subtitle  A  of  titU  10.  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
37  the  following  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER  38— JOINT  OFFICER  MANAGEMENT 

"Sec 

"661.  Joint  specialty. 

"662.  Selection  for  senior  military  positions. 

"663.  Training  and  education. 

"664.  Length  of  joint  duty  assignments. 

"665.  Procedures  for  manitoring  careers  of 

joint  officers. 
"666.  Reserve  officers  not  on  the  active  duty 

lUt 
"667.  Annual  report  to  Congress. 
"668.  Dtifinitions. 
"8681.  Joint  ipeeialty 

"(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish  an  occupational  catego- 
ry for  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  on  the  active-duty  list 
who  (in  addition  to  their  principal  military 
occupational  specialty)  are  particularly 
trained  in  and  oriented  totoard  joint  mat- 
ters (as  defined  in  section  668  of  this  title). 
Officers  vnth  that  occupational  category 
shall  be  identified  or  designated  in  such 
manTier  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directs. 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  that  category  is 
referred  to  as  the  'joint  specialty'. 

"(b)  Numbers  and  Selection.— 


"(1)  Number.— The  number  of  of ficers  with 
the  joint  specialty  shaU  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  number  shall  be  large 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(2)  Selection  of  omcERS  roR  joint  spe- 
cialty.—Officers  shall  be  selected  for  the 
joint  specialty  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  the  advice  of  the  (Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  shall  nominate  officers  for 
selection  for  the  joint  specialty.  Nomina- 
tions shall  be  made  from  among  officers— 

"(A)  who  meet  qualifications  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 

"(B)  who— 

"(i)  are  senior  captains  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  Navy,  lieutenants:  or 

"(iiJ  are  serving  in  the  grade  of  major  or 
lieutenant  commander  or  a  higher  grade. 

"(c)  Training  and  Experience  Require- 
ments.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— An  officer  who  is 
nominated  for  the  joint  specialty  may  not  be 
selected  for  the  joint  specialty  until  the  offi- 
cer— 

"(A)  successfully  completes  an  appropriate 
program  at  a  joint  professional  military 
edtication  school:  and 

"(B)  after  completing  such  program  of 
education,  successfully  completes  a  full  tour 
of  duty  in  a  joint  duty  assignment 

"(2)  Exception  for  orncERS  with  critical 
SKILLS.— An  officer  who  has  a  critical  occu- 
pational specialty  imH>lving  coml>at  oper- 
ations (as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense) who  is  nominated  for  the  joint  spe- 
cialty may  be  selected  for  the  joint  specialty 
after  successful  completion  of  a  joint  duty 
assignment  of  not  less  than  two  years  and 
successful  completion  of  a  program  under 
paragraph  (1)(A).  An  officer  selected  for  the 
joint  specialty  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
required  to  complete  the  generoRy  applica' 
ble  requirements  for  selection  under  para- 
graph (1)(B)  as  soon  as  practtcabte  after 
such  officer's  selection. 

"(d)  Joint  Duty  Assignments.- 

"(1)  50  PERCENT  requirement.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  ensure  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  joint  duty  assignment 
positions  in  grades  above  captain  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  Navy,  lieutenant  are  filled  at  any 
time  by  officers  who  have  (or  fiave  been 
nominated  for)  the  joint  specialty. 

"(2)  Critical  ASSiONMENTS.-The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  designate  not  fewer  than 
1,000  joint  duty  assignment  positions  as 
critical  joint  duty  assignment  positions. 
Each  such  position  shall  be  held  oiUy  by  offi- 
cers with  the  joint  specialty. 

"(e)  Career  GuiDEUNES.—The  Secretary, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  establish  career  guide- 
lines for  officers  unth  the  joint  specialty. 
Such  guidelines  shall  include  sruidelines 
for- 

"(1)  selection: 

"(2)  training: 

"(3)  military  education; 

"(4)  types  of  duty  assignments; 

"(5)  information  and  guidelines  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment under  section  615  of  this  title  for  offi- 
cer selection  boards:  and 

"(6)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 
"8662.  Selection  for  senior  military  potitUtat 

"(a)  PoucY  roR  Selection  for  Senior  Po- 
sitions.—T?ie  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  es- 
tablish policies  to  ensure  that  whenever 
pmcticable,  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (bJ  are  applied  to  the  selection  of  an  of- 
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ficer  for  recommendation  to  the  President 
for- 

"(1)  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  as  a  Chief  Of  Service; 
or 

"12)  assimiment  as  the  commander  of  a 
unified  or  specified  comtMtant  command. 

"(b)  Criteria.— The  criteria  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  are  as  follows: 

"(I)  JCS  CHAIRMAN.— The  criteria  for  selec- 
tion of  an  officer  for  recommendation  for 
appointment  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  that  the  officer  have 
served  as  a  Chief  of  Service  or  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  unified  or  specified  combatant 
command. 

"(2)  Chief  or  service.— The  criteria  for  se- 
lection of  an  officer  for  recommendation  for 
appointment  as  a  Chief  of  Service  are  that 
the  officer  have  had  significant  experience 
in  joint  duty  assignments  and  that  such  ex- 
perience include  at  least  one  Joint  duty  as- 
signment as  a  general  or  flag  officer. 

"(3)  CiMC.—The  criteria  for  selection  of  an 
officer  for  recommendation  for  assignment 
as  the  commander  of  a  unified  or  specified 
comtyatant  command  are  that  the  officer— 

"(A)  hax>e  the  joint  specialty;  and 

"(B)  have  had  at  least  one  joint  duty  as- 
signment as  a  general  or  flag  officer. 

"(c)  Chief  or  Service  DsnNED.—In  this 
section,  the  term  'Chief  of  Service'  means  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  or  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  -_^ 

'itti.TrmlMbi$e»dedmeatiut 

"(a)  CUpstone  Course  for  New  General 
Am  FiAO  OmcERS.— 

"(1)  REQUiRCMENT.—Each  officcr  selected 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral or,  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  rear  admiral 
(lower  half)  shall  be  required,  after  such  se- 
lection, to  attend  a  military  education 
course  designed  specifically  to  prepare  new 
flag  and  general  officers  to  work  with  the 
other  armed  forces. 

"(2)  Waiver  authority.— Subject  to  para- 
graph (3),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
waive  paragraph  (1>— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  on  officer  whose  imme- 
diately previous  assignment  was  in  a  criti- 
cal joint  duty  assignment  aiid  who  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  joint  warfare  matters; 

"(B)  when  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
service; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  whose  pro- 
posed selection  for  promotion  is  based  pri- 
marily upon  scientific  and  technical  qualifi- 
cations for  which  joint  requirements  do  not 
exist  (as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  619(e)(4)  of  this  title); 
and 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  medical  officer, 
dental  officer,  veterinary  officer,  medical 
service  officer,  nurse,  biomedical  science  of- 
ficer, chaplain,  or  judge  advocate. 

"(3)  LntlTATION  ON  WAIVER  AUTHORITY.— The 

authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
grant  a  waiver  under  paragraph  (2)  may 
only  be  delegated  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Such  a  waiver  may  be  granted  only  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual officer. 

"(b)  Joint  Military  Education  Schools.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  periodically 
review  and  revise  the  curriculum  of  schools 
of  the  National  Defense  University  (and  of 
any  other  joint  professional  military  educa- 
tion school)  to  enhance  the  education  and 
training  of  officers  in  joint  military  mat- 
ters. Such  schools  shall  t>e  required  to  main- 
tain rigorous  standards  for  the  military  edu- 
cation of  officers  with  the  joint  specialty. 


"(c)  Other  Proeessional  Military  Educa- 
tion Schools.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  require  that  each  Department  of  De- 
fense sc?iool  concerned  with  professional 
military  education  periodically  review  and 
revise  its  curricula  for  senior  and  intermedi- 
ate grade  officers  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
focus  on— 

"(1)  joint  military  operations;  and 

"(2)  preparing  officers  for  joint  duty  as- 
signments. 

"(d)  Post-Trainino  Duty  Assiqnments.— 
The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that— 

"(1)  unless  waived  by  the  Secretary  in  an 
individual  case,  each  officer  with  the  joint 
specialty  who  graduates  from  a  joint  profes- 
sional military  school  shall  be  assigned  to  a 
joint  duty  assignment  for  that  officer's  next 
duty  assignment;  and 

"(2)  a  high  proportion  (which  shall  t>e  sig- 
nificantly greater  than  SO  percent)  of  the 
other  officers  graduating  from  a  joint  pro- 
fessional military  school  also  receive  assign- 
ments to  a  joint  duty  assignment  as  their 
next  duty  assignment 

"(e)  Other  Requirements  for  Senior  Offi- 
cers.—The  Secretary  shall  take  all  other 
practicable  measures  to  improve  the  train- 
ing and  experience  of  officers  serving  in 
senior  joint  duty  assignments. 
"§  SS4.  Length  of  Joint  duty  atsignments 

"(a)  General  RULS.-The  length  of  a  joint 
duty  assignment— 

"(1)  for  general  and  flag  officers  shall  be 
not  less  than  three  years;  and 

"(2)  for  other  officers  shall  be  not  less  than 
three  and  one  half  years. 

"(b)  Waiver  Authority.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  waii>e  subsection  (a)  in  any 
case,  but  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
average  length  of  Joint  duty  assignments 
meets  the  standards  prescribed  in  that  suth 
sectiOTL 

"(c)  Certain  Officers  With  Critical 
Combat  Operations  Skills.— Joint  duty  as- 
signments of  less  than  the  period  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a),  but  not  less  than  two 
years,  may  be  authorized  for  the  purposes  of 
section  661(c)(2)  of  this  title.  Any  such  as- 
signment shall  not  be  counted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  average  length  of 
joint  duty  assignments  under  subsection  (b). 
"SSfS.  Procedures  for  monitoring  corters  of  joint 

offUtrt 

"(a)  Procedures.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, with  the  advice  of  the  (Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  overseeing  the  careers  of— 

"(A)  officers  with  the  joint  specialty;  and 

"(B)  other  officers  who  serve  in  Joint  duty 
assignments. 

"(2)  Such  oversight  shall  include  monitor- 
ing of  the  implementation  of  the  career 
guidelines  established  under  section  661(e) 
ofthUtitU. 

"(b)  Advice  of  Chairmun  of  Joint  Chiefs 
OF  Staff.— The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  shall  advise  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  vHth  respect  to  duty 
assignjnents  of— 

"(1)  officers  urith  the  joint  specialty;  and 

"(2)  other  officers  serving  in  joint  duty  as- 
signments. 

"(c)  Function  of  Joint  Staff.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  take  such  action  as  necessary  to 
enhance  the  capabilities  of  the  Joint  Staff  so 
that  it  can— 

"(1)  monitor  the  promotions  and  career 
assignments  of  officers  with  the  joint  spe- 
cialty and  of  other  officers  who  have  served 
in  joint  duty  assignments;  and 

"(2)  otherwise  advise  the  (Chairman  on 
joint  personnel  matters. 


"SSS€.  Reserve  offleert  not  on  the  active  duty  list 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish 
personnel  policies  emphasising  training  and 
experience  in  joint  matters  for  reserve  offi- 
cers not  on  the  active-duty  list  Such  poli- 
cies shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  for  the 
reserves  components,  be  similar  to  the  poli- 
cies provided  by  this  chapter. 

"S$$7.  Amnual  report  to  Congreu 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  include  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  Congress  (in  that  portion  of  the 
report  relating  to  management)  the  follow- 
ing information: 

"(I)  The  number  of  officers  qualifying  for 
the  joint  specially  and  their  education  and 
training. 

"(2)  The  promotion  rate  for  officers  in  the 
joint  specialty  compared  with  the  promo- 
tion rates  for  officers  in  the  same  armed 
force  and  at  the  same  competitive  category, 
shown  for  all  officers  of  the  armed  force  and 
for  officers  serving  on  the  headquarters  staff 
of  the  military  department  concerned 

"(3)  The  promotion  rates  of  other  officers 
serving  in  joint  duty  assignments,  compared 
in  the  same  manner  as  specified  in  para- 
graph (2). 

"(4)  Promotion  rates  for  officers  below  the 
zone,  shown  for  officers  with  the  joint  spe- 
cialty and  other  officers  who  have  served  in 
Joint  duty  assigniTients,  compared  in  the 
same  manner  as  specified  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(S)  An  analysis  of  assignTnents  of  officers 
after  selection  for  the  joint  specialty. 

"(6)  The  average  length  of  tours  of  duty  in 
Joint  duty  assignments— 

"(A)  for  general  and  flag  officers,  shown 
separately  for  assignments  to  the  Joint  Staff 
and  other  joint  duty  assignments;  and 

"(B)  for  other  officers,  shown  separately 
for  assignments  to  the  Joint  Staff  and  other 
Joint  duty  assignments. 

"(7)  In  any  case  in  which  the  information 
under  paragraphs  (21  through  (6)  shows  a 
significant  imbalance  between  officers  serv- 
ing in  Joint  duty  assignments  and  other  offi- 
cers, a  description  of  what  action  has  been 
taken  (or  is  planned  to  be  taken)  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  correct  the  iml>alance. 

"(8)  Any  other  information  or  compara- 
tive data  that  shows  performance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  performance  of 
each  military  department  in  carrying  out 
this  chapter  and  section  626a  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  De- 
fined.—In  this  section,  the  term  'annual 
report  of  the  Secretary'  means  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  required 
by  section  133(cl  of  this  title. 

"SSfS.  Definition* 

"(a)  Joint  MAVTERs.-In  this  chapter,  the 
term  'Joint  matters'  means  matters  relating 
to  the  integrated  employment  of  land,  sea, 
and  air  forces,  including  matters  relating 
to— 

"(1)  national  military  strategy; 

"(21  long-range  and  contingency  plan- 
ning: and 

"(3)  command  and  control  of  combat  oper- 
ations under  unified  command. 

"(b)  Joint  Duty  Assignment.— 

"(1)  In  OENERAL—The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  by  regulation  define  the  term  'joint 
duty  assignment'  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  That  definition  shall  be  limited  to 
assignments  in  which  the  officer  gains  sig- 
nificant experience  in  joint  matters  and 
shall  exclude— 

"(A)  assignments  for  joint  training  or 
Joint  education;  and 
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"(B)  assignments  within  an  officer's  own 
military  depariment 

"(2)  PuBUCATioN.—The  Secretary  shall 
publish  a  list  showing— 

"(A)  the  positions  that  are  joint  duty  as- 
signment positions  under  such  regulation 
and  the  numt>er  of  such  positions;  and 

"(B)  of  the  positions  listed  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  those  that  are  critical  joint  duty 
assignment  positioiu  and  the  number  of 
such  positions. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— The  tables  of 
chapters  at  the  l>eginning  of  subtitle  A,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  part  II  of  subtitle  A,  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
37  the  following  new  item: 

"38.  Joint  Officer  Management SSI". 

sec.  VIZ.  PROMOTKW  POLICY  FOR  JOINT  SERVICB 
OFFICERS. 

(a)  Composition  of  Selection  Boards.— 
Section  612  of  title  10,  UniUd  StaUs  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Each  selection  board  that  will  consid- 
er officers  who  have  served  in  joint  duty  as- 
sigmnents  shall  incliule  at  least  one  officer 
designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
(Jhiefs  of  Staff  who  is  currently  serving  in  a 
joint  duty  assignment  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  waive  the  preceding  sentence  in 
the  case  of  any  selection  board  of  the  Marine 
Corps. ". 

(b)  Review  of  Promotion  Lists  by  Chair- 
man OF  JCS.— Section  618  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b).  (c), 
(d),  and  (e)  as  subsections  (ct,  (d),  (e),  and 
(f),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (b): 

"(b)(l>  After  completing  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  submit  the  report  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

"(2)  The  Chairman  shall  review  the  report 
in  accordance  urith  guidelines  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  After  reviewing  the 
report  of  a  selection  board,  the  CTioirroan 
may  recommend  for  promotion  officers 
who— 

"(A)  were  considered  by  the  board  and  not 
recommended  for  promotion;  and 

"(B)  have  served  or  are  serving  in  joint 
duty  assignments. 

"(3)  The  number  of  such  officers  that  the 
Chairman  recommends  for  promotion  in 
any  competitive  category  considered  by  the 
board  may  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
nuniber  of  officers  that  the  board  was  au- 
thorized to  recommend  for  promotion  in 
that  competitive  category  (but  in  any  case 
the  Chairman  may  recommend  one  such  of- 
ficer). 

"(4)  After  reviewing  the  report  of  a  selec- 
tion l>oard,  the  (Chairman  shall  return  the 
report  to  the  Secretary  concerned  with  the 
names  of  officers  (if  any)  who  were  not  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  by  the  selection 
board  and  who  the  (^airman  recommends 
for  promotion  under  paragraph  (2).  Except 
as  provided  under  paragraph  (5),  each  such 
name  shall  be  added  to  the  report  of  the  se- 
lection ftoont 

"(S)  If  the  Chairman  recommends  officers 
for  promotion  under  paragraph  (2),  and  if 
(after  consulting  with  the  (^airman)  the 
Secretary  concerned  disagrees  with  any  such 
recommendation  of  the  CJhairman,  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(A)  may  return  the  report,  together  with 
the  Chairman's  recommendations  and  com- 
ments, to  the  selection  board  for  further  pro- 
ceedings in  accordance  with  subsection  (a); 


"(B)  may  convene  a  special  selection 
board  in  the  manner  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 628  of  this  title  for  consideration  of  any 
such  officer  on  his  record;  or 

"(C)  may  take  other  appropriate  action  to 
satisfy  the  concerns  of  the  Chairman. 

"(6)  If,  after  completion  of  all  ocfioTU 
taken  under  paragraph  (S),  the  Secretary 
concerned  and  the  Chairman  remain  in  dis- 
agreement with  respect  to  the  selection  for 
promotion  of  an  officer,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  indicate  such  disagreement, 
and  the  reasons  for  such  disagreement,  as 
part  of  his  transmittal  of  the  report  of  the 
selection  board  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  subsection  (c).  Such  transmittal  shall 
include  the  name  of  each  officer  recommend- 
ed by  the  Chairmaru  ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1))  the  following  new  sentences:  "If 
the  Secretary  concerned  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  disagree  unth  re- 
spect to  a  recommendation  for  promotion  by 
the  (Chairman  under  subsection  (b),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall,  before  transmitting 
the  report  to  the  President,  decide  the  matter 
try  directing  that  the  name  of  an  officer  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  by  the  Chairman 
be  added  to,  or  not  be  added  to,  the  report  of 
the  selection  board  for  officers  recommended 
for  promotion.  After  final  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  report  of  the  selection 
board,  as  modified  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  and  the  decisions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  be  considered  for  all  pur- 
poses to  be  the  report  of  the  selection 
tfoard. ". 

(c)  Promotion  Poucies  for  Joint  Service 
Officers.— 

(1)  Relative  promotion  rates.— (Chapter  36 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  626  end  the  following  new  section: 

"S  S2Sa.  Promotion  policy  for  joint  service  officers 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish 
policies  to  ensure  that,  whenever  practica- 
ble, selection  of  officers  on  the  active-duty 
list  for  promotion  under  this  chapter  is  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  consistent  unth  the  fol- 
louring  policies: 

"(1)  Joint  staff  officers.— Officers  who 
are  serving  on,  or  have  served  on,  the  Joint 
Staff  shall,  as  a  group,  be  promoted  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  rate  for  officers  of  the  same 
armed  force  in  the  same  grade  and  competi- 
tive category  who  are  serving  or  have  served 
on  the  headquarters  staff  of  their  armed 
force. 

"(21  Joint  specialty  officers.— Officers 
with  the  joint  specialty  under  chapter  38  of 
this  title  shall,  as  a  group,  &e  promoted  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  rate  for  officers  of  the 
same  armed  force  in  the  same  grade  and 
competitive  category  who  are  serving  or 
have  served  on  the  headquarters  staff  of 
their  armed  force. 

"(3)  Other  joint  assignment  officers.— Of- 
ficers who  are  serving  in,  or  have  served  in, 
joint  assignments  (other  than  officers  cov- 
ered by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2))  shall,  as  a 
group,  be  promoted  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  between— 

"(A)  the  rate  for  all  officers  of  that  armed 
force  in  the  same  grade  and  competitive  cat- 
egory; and 

"(B)  the  rate  for  officers  of  the  same  armed 
force  in  the  same  grade  and  competitive  cat- 
egory who  are  serving  or  have  served  on  the 
headquarters  staffs  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. ". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  II  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 


"626a  Promotion  policy  for  joint  service  of- 
ficers. ". 

SEC.  t7n.  joint  Dvrr  assignment  as  prerequi- 
site FOR  PROMOTION  TO  GENERAL  OR 
FLAG  OFFICER  RANK. 

Section  619  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  sul>section: 

"(e)(1)  An  officer  may  not  be  selected  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  rear  admiral 
(lotoer  half)  unless  the  officer  has  served  in  a 
joiT\t  duty  assignment 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  waive  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  when  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
service; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  whose  pro- 
posed selection  for  promotion  is  based  pri- 
marily upon  scientific  and  technical  qualifi- 
cations for  which  joint  requirements  do  not 
exist; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  medical  officer, 
dental  officer,  veterinary  officer,  mediceU 
service  officer,  nurse,  biomedical  science  of- 
ficer, cfiaplain,  or  judge  advocate;  and 

"(D)  until  January  1,  1992,  in  the  case  of 
an  officer  who  the  Secretary  determines 
served  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection  in  an  assignment  (other 
than  a  joint  duty  assignment)  that  involved 
significant  experience  in  joint  matters. 

"(3)(A)  A  waiver  may  be  granted  under 
paragraph  (2)  only  on  a  case-tyy-case  basis 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  officer. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  voaiver  under  para- 
graph (2KA),  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
that  the  first  duty  assignment  as  a  general 
or  flag  officer  of  an  officer  for  whom  the 
waiver  is  granted  shall  be  in  a  joint  duty  as- 
signment 

"(C)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  grant  a  toaiver  under  paragraph 
(2)(B)  or  (2)(C)  may  only  be  delegated  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  or  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tioTL  Such  regulations  shall  specifically 
identify  those  categories  of  officers  for 
which  selection  for  promotion  to  brigadier 
general  is  based  primarily  upon  scientific 
and  technical  qualifications  for  which  joint 
requirements  do  not  exist ". 

SEC.  37$4.  ANNUAL  REPORT  OMMPLEMENTATION. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  include  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  to  Con- 
gress under  section  133(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  for  each  year  from  1987  through 
1991  (in  that  portion  of  the  report  relating 
to  management)  a  detailed  report  on  the  im- 
plementation of  this  title  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title. 

SEC.  37ti.  transition. 

(a)  Joint  Specialty.— 

(1)  Initial  selections.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  make  the  initial  selections  of 
officers  for  the  Joint  specialty  under  chapter 
38  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added 
by  section  301,  from  among  officers  in  such 
grades  as  the  Secretary  determines. 

(2)  Special  RUL£S.—In  making  such  selec- 
tions, the  Secretary— 

(A)  may  waive  the  requirement  of  either 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  (but  not  both)  of 
section  661(c)(1)  of  tiUe  10.  UniUd  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  3701,  in  the  case 
of  officers  in  a  grade  al>ove  captain  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  Navy,  lieutenant  and  Itelow 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general  or  rear  admi- 
ral (lou>er  half);  and 

(B)  may  waive  the  requirements  of  both 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  such  sentence 
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in  the  tM*e  of  general  and  flag  officers  who 
have  served  in  joint  duty  atsignmentt. 

f3)  Srmarr.—Tfie  authority  provided  bv 
this  section  shall  expire  two  years  a/ter  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

fbf  Jotirt  Dvrt  Assmrmttim  -ill  Section 
i»ild)  of  tiUt  i*  VHIM  atatei  ctfde,  m 
luMd h tttHtiH mi.  shdtiM m^m^M 


im  afiw*  titU  tkaUht  publUhtd 
not  htt«T  Omn  the  end  at  the  tu  month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
wtent  u/ thU  Act 

tcJ  Camxm*  OviDMUMEa.—The  career  guide- 
lines  required  to  be  established  by  section 
ttl(e)  of  such  title,  the  procedures  required 
to  be  established  by  section  865  (aJ  of  such 
title,  and  the  personnel  policies  required  to 
be  establi^ted  by  section  666  of  such  title 
shail  be  established  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  six-month  period  tteginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  The  provisioru 
of  section  66Hc)  of  such  title  shall  be  imple- 
menled  not  later  than  the  end  of  such 
period. 

(d)  TRtnma  and  Eduoutom.— 

<i>  (UrsTom  COURSE.— Subsection  fa)  of 
section  S63  of  such  title,  as  added  try  subsec- 
tion <a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  officers 
eelected  in  reports  of  officer  selection  boards 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  concerned  after 
the  end  of  the  120-day  period  t>eginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(Zt  RtviEw  or  mnjTARY  education 
SCHOOLS.— (A)  The  first  review  under  subsec- 
tions (b>  and  (c)  of  such  section  shall  be 
computed  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  The  Secre- 
tary of  Deferue  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  review  at  each 
Department  of  Defense  school  not  later  than 
M  days  thereafter. 

(B)  Such  subsection*  shall  be  implemented 
so  that  the  revised  curricula  take  effect  with 
respect  to  coutms  beginning  after  August 
19S7. 

(e)  Pkomotton  Poucr.-flf  77i«  amend- 
ments  made  by  subsections  (aJ  and  <b)  of 
section  3702  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
ejection  t>oards  convened  under  section 
61Ha)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  after 
the  end  of  the  120-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

f2)  Section  S2$a  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  ify  section  3702<cK  shall  take 
e^Kt  leiih  respect  to  selection  boards  con- 
oami  atsdrr  section  SlKaJ  of  title  10. 
Untied  States  Code,  after  the  end  of  the  180- 
4&f  period  beffinaing  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
aetmcnt  of  this  Act 

rmjS  iV—MIUTARY  BSFAKTMENT 
OHGANIZATJON 
see  a»,  3^^^*xsuTm?t  oFmiUTAsr  dspakt- 
Msgers  ar  the  skcrktary  or  og- 

ta}  Iff  GEKSitAL.—The  Secretary  of  Defense 
s^aa  reorganize  the  executive  part  of  the 
■m^iiarit  departments  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b>  Rmohoamization  Poucies.—ln  carrying 
out  the  reorganization  required  by  subsec- 
tion <a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  Im- 
plement the  following  policies: 

lit  Each  military  department  shall  liave  a 
tingle  integrated  staff  for  the  executive  part 
of  the  department,  rather  than  separate  ci- 
vilian secretariat  and  military  staffs. 

(2J  Commissioned  officers  serving  on  the 
new  military  department  staff  shall  not  con- 
stitute or  be  organised  as  a  separate  compo- 


nent within  the  staff  (other  than  the  person- 
al staff  of  a  Service  Chief!. 

13)  The  functional  assignments  of  the  as- 
sistant secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments shall  be  as  uniftirm  as  possihle  across 
the  militate  departments,  tn  imptementint 
Uiii  twHcy,  the  Seetttdtit  shatt  limit  etctfit- 


§im  <^0 »»  mH^dii  etmijim  mii 

be  tubttantiaUv  reduced  from  the  cambinea 
me  a/  the  prior  secretariat  and  mtlilani 
staffs,  with  function*  to  be  shifted  to  appro- 
priate joint  staff*  or  to  *ubQrd%nate  com- 
mands outside  the  seat  of  government 

(8)  The  military  staff  functions  relating  to 
the  reserve  components  shall  not  be  abol- 
ished or  consolidated  with  other  elements  of 
the  military  department  staff. 

17)  The  position  of  Administrative  Assist- 
ant in  the  Department  of  the  Army  provided 
for  under  section  3016  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  be  al>olished  and  the 
other  military  departments  may  be  author- 
ized to  have  a  similar  position. 

(c)  LmrrATioN  on  Future  Administrative 

REOROANIZATtON    OF    THE    MILITARY    DEPART- 

MtNTS.—After  Uie  reorganization  required  by 
this  section  is  implementetl,  no  reorganiza- 
tion may  be  made  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
policies  set  forth  in  subsection  (bl. 

(d)  Supervisory  Control  or  Hilttary  Per- 
sonnel.—Nothing  in  this  title  limits  the  au- 
thority of  a  Service  Chief,  under  the  author- 
ity, direction,  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
concerned,  to  exercise  supervisory  control 
over  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  his 
jurisdiction,  especially  with  respect  to  per- 
sonnel matters,  in  the  manner  exercised  try 
the  Service  Chief  before  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

sec.  tset  ExsciTivs  pakt  of  kiutaky  dspakt- 

HViTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  executive  part  of 
each  of  the  military  departments  is  com- 
posed of  the  following: 

ID  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment 

12)  The  Under  Secretary. 

13)  The  Assistant  Secretaries. 

14)  The  general  couTuet 

ISI  The  Chief  of  Staff  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

15)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  or.  in  the  case 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

17)  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  Deputy 
Chiefs  of  Naval  Operatioru. 

18)  The  Administrative  Assistant,  in  the 
case  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  anv 
other  military  department  toith  a  similar 
position. 

(91  Other  offices  or  positions  provided  by 
law  to  l>e  in  the  executive  part  of  the  mili- 
tary department 

(10)  Civilian  personnel  in  the  military  de- 
partment assigned  or  detailed  to  the  execu- 
tive part  of  the  military  department 

111)  Other  members  of  ttie  Armed  Forces 
assigned  or  detailed  to  the  executive  part  of 
the  military  department 

lb)  Assistant  Secretaries.— 

(1)  Functions.— The  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  shall  be  as- 
signed the  following  areas  of  responsibility 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 


(A)  Manpower  functions. 

(B)  Reserve  affairs  functions. 

(C)  Financial  manaffement  and  comptrol- 
ler functions. 

lb)  Research  and  development  functions, 
li)  AeitaiiititJii  funclioM. 
IhLtf^iilitsfHHcUbHt. 
tUf  tMlHilHHoHt  /HH^HtiHi: 

plm  im  (Ki4i(tQnni  AttUtunf  Stcmntv  m 
the  Department  of  the  Army  far  civil  work* 
function*. 

(c)  PsHSQHAL  STArra  or  Semvicm  Secmtam- 
lES  AND  Service  CniEn.-The  Secretary  of 
each  military  department  and  each  Service 
Chief  rnay  each  have  a  personal  staff  of  not 
more  than  30  persons.  The  Administrative 
Assistant  and  the  staff  of  the  Administra- 
tive Assistant  of  a  military  department 
shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  personal 
staff  of  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Umitation  on  Size  or  Military  Depart- 
ment STArr.—The  total  number  of  persons  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  the  department  staff  or 
staffs  of  a  military  department  may  not 
exceed  85  percent  of  the  total  numt>er  of  per- 
sons on  the  service  secretariat  and  head- 
quarters staff  or  staffs  of  that  military  de- 
partment before  the  reorganization  of  that 
department  under  this  Act  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  ensure  that  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  persons  on  staffs  of  military 
headquarters  results  in  a  reduction  in  the 
numt>er  of  persons  that  are  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

HEC.  net.  utHTATioN  op  department  staff 

FVNCnONS. 

(a)  Joint  STArr.—The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  carrying  out  the  reorganization  required 
by  this  title,  shall  provide  that  operation 
and  planning  responsitrilities  that  are  dupli- 
cated l>y  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
shall  be  shifted  to  that  staff. 

(b)  Decentralization  or  Non-Headquar- 
ters Functions.— The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  carrying  out  the  reorganization  required 
by  this  title,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  shall  provide  that  func- 
tions that  may  be  performed  by  su(>ordinate 
commands  outside  of  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  shall  be  reassigned  to  those  commands. 

SEC.  ut.  responsibilities  of  service  secre- 
taries. 

(a)  iNTELUOENCE  AcTivmES.—Subject  to 
the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  is  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  effective  supervision 
and  control  of  the  intelligence  activities  of 
that  military  department 

lb)  Operational  Readiness.— The  Secretary 
of  a  military  department,  in  organizing, 
training,  and  equipping  forces  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary,  shall  ensure  the 
operational  readiness  of  such  forces. 

SEC.  JSK.  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  REPORT. 

(a)  Implementation.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  complete  implementation  of  this 
title  not  later  than  September  30.  1987. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  such  implementation. 
The  report  shall  be  sutrmitted  not  later  than 
30  days  after  the  date  provided  under  sub- 
section (a).  The  report  shall  include  a  draft 
of  legislation  to  make  conforming  changes 
to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  other  ap- 
propriate provision  of  law  to  reflect  the  re- 
organization carried  out  pursuant  to  sec- 
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tion  3801  and  the  effect  of  the  other  provi- 
sions of  thU  title. 

SKC.  turn.  DEFINITION. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  "Serv- 
iee  ChieT'  means  any  of  the  fblloieing: 
HftfinChitfof  Staff  of  the  A  rm§. 

th  mt  dfnnfofffubjU  ptuifumtHi. 

fn)  ftfpQUT  H$ijMHf¥fm:-The  pretident 
than  *ubmit  to  the  Committee*  an  Armed 
Service*  and  Foreign  Relation*  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee*  on  Armed  Service*  and 
Foreign  Affair*  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives each  year  a  comprehensive  written 
report  on  the  national  security  strategy  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  shall 
sutmiit  such  report  on  the  same  date  each 
year  on  which  he  submits  the  budget  to  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Contents  or  Report.— The  report  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  include— 

(1)  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  vital 
interests,  goals,  and  objectives  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world; 

12)  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  foreign  policy,  worldwide 
commitments,  and  national  defense  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States  necessary  to 
deter  aggression  and  to  implement  the  na- 
tional security  strategy  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  short-term 
and  long-term  uses  of  the  political,  econom- 
ic, military,  and  other  elements  of  the  na- 
tional power  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
or  promote  the  interests  and  achieve  the 
goals  and  objectives  referred  to  in  clause  (II; 

(4)  a  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
the  national  security  strategy  of  the  United 
States,  including  an  evaluation  of  the  bal- 
ance among  the  capabilities  of  all  elements 
of  the  national  power  of  ttie  United  States  to 
support  the  implementation  of  the  national 
security  strategy;  and 

(5)  such  other  pertinent  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  help  inform  Congress 
on  matters  relating  to  the  overall  foreign 
policy  strategy  and  military  strategy  of  the 
United  Slates. 

(c)  CLASStncATTON.—The  report  referred  to 
in  sui>section  la)  shall  be  transmitted  in  a 
classified  and  an  unclassified  form. 

SEC.  Sttl  MANAGEMEST  STIBIES  OF  OFFKS  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE. 

la)  Secretary  or  Depemse  Study.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  conduct  a  study  on 
the  functions  and  organization  of  the  Office 
Of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  study  shail 
examine  the  functiona,  divisions  of  reapon- 
sibility.  and  management  structure  of  the 
Office,  incltuiing  each  of  the  matters  speci- 
fied in  subsection  Ic). 

lb)  Service  Secrxtarjes  and  Chairman  or 
the  Joint  Chiefs  or  Staff.— The  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  military  departments  shall  each 
conduct  a  study  of  the  functions  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  Chairman  and  Secretaries  sliall 
each  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  such  study  at  a  time  specified  by 
the  Secretary.  Each  such  report  shall  include 
a  discussion  of  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning each  matter  specified  in  subsection 
Ic). 

(c)  Matters  To  Be  Included.— The  studies 
required  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  in- 
clude consideration  of  the  following: 


(1)  Whether  the  present  allocation  of  func- 
tions to,  and  the  organizational  structure 
of,  Wie  Office  constitutes  the  most  effective, 
efficient  and  economical  allocation  and 
stntctiitt. 

It)  Whilhet  tht  pmtHt  ofifunigttHon  of 
Uin  Q/Htf  i»  M«  itibtl  ^blibt  dhtl  i:jntikHl 

M  mhiHtHm  e^  mm  iMUmm  mi^i- 

thf  smn  mt  mmi  mf  mmmjmlm 
»w»  mmmmmnt  »ff  metsm  pv  m- 
nmmtim  wnmmt  mfi^jf »»» tfrmn-^ 

141  Whewer  effecme  avimn  control  af 
the  Department  of  Defense  i*  best  provided 
by  the  present  *tructure  of  the  Office,  includ- 
ing civilian  control  of- 

(A)  policy  planning; 

(B)  force  planning; 

(C)  program  development' 

(D)  budget  development; 

(E)  program  execution;  and 

(F)  program  review. 

(5)  Means  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
evaluation  function,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  findings  and  recommendations 
set  forth  in  the  final  report  of  the  Defense 
Organization  Project  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies,  entitled  "Toward  A  More  Ef- 
fective Defense"  and  published  in  February 
1985. 

(6)  Means  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
oversight  function  within  each  element  of 
the  Office. 

(7)  Factors  inhibiting  efficient  and  effec- 
tive execution  of  the  functions  of  the  Office, 
including  factors  relating  to— 

(A)  duplication  of  functions  (both  within 
the  Office  and  ttetween  the  Office  and  other 
elements  of  the  Department); 

IB)  insufficient  injormation;  and 
IC)  iiuvjficient  resources  {including  per- 
sonnel). 

(8)  Alternative  allocations  of  authorities 
and  functions  of  Die  Office  and  other  reorga- 
nization proposals  for  the  Office,  including 
the  desirability  of— 

I  A)  establishing  the  Office  by  law; 

(B)  establishing  Under  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense for  mission-oriented  areas  of  responsi- 
bility; 

(C)  establishing  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  as  Undersecretaries  of  De- 
fense; 

(D)  eliminating  functional  descriptions  or 
designations  of  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense by  law; 

IE)  revising  the  planning,  programming, 
and  budgeting  system  to  strengthen  policy 
and  strategy  direction; 

IF)  decentralizing  functions  of  the  Office; 

(G>  reducing  the  Rumber  of  officials  re- 
porting direcUy  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
and 

(Hi  changing  the  number  of  ■mHii&ry  aa*J 
civUvin  personnel  in  the  Office. 

Id)  Analysis  or  CtvnJAH  Control.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  considering  under 
suhsection  (cK4>  whether  effective  civilian 
control  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ia  best 
provided  by  Vie  current  structure  of  the 
Office,  shall  examine  the  functions  per- 
formed in  the  Office  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  and  the  func- 
tions performed  by  members  in  a  retired 
status  serving  in  civilian  positions.  Such  ex- 
amination shall  include  determination  of— 

(1)  the  number  of  positions  in  the  Office 
in  grades  GS-9  (or  the  military  equivalent) 
and  above  field  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty,  shown  for  each  pay 
grade  by  number  and  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  positions  in  the  Office  in 
the  pay  grade  concerned;  and 


-?*# 


(2)  the  number  of  such  positions  held  by 
member*  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  retired 
statru,  shown  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  fl). 

It)  CoHstftUTtoH  With  Ottttn  AppRoPMAtt 
0Hit:tAts.—'t1te  Sectttarn  o/Ct/HMfe.  ifi  car- 
flHHit  utt(  the  itiuiii  wrtti/«t(  in  inibttttiaH 

sf  m  ymfmfmm  miAmutm  i 
Jm«§  8f  B0juh  m  liFPeiff  wm 

If)  fHP$nnptHT  QQtmtAPTQR  STUP*. 
Secrelary  shall  provide  for  an  independent 
*ttuiv  to  be  carried  out  by  a  contractor  to 
consider  the  *ame  matter*  considered  in  the 
study  of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a). 
The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  Die  contrac- 
tor has  full  access  to  such  information  as 
the  contractor  requires  and  that  the  contrac- 
tor otherwise  receives  full  cooperation  from 
all  Department  of  Defense  offtciais  and  enti- 
ties. 

(g)  Report  to  CoNORESs.-d)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  Secretary's  study  under  sui>sec- 
tion  (a).  The  report  shall  include— 

IA)  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  each  of  the  matters 
set  forth  in  subsection  Ic); 

(B)  the  findings  and  statistical  determina- 
tions required  under  subsection  (d);  and 

IC)  any  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
for  organizational  changes  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  a  description 
for  the  means  for  implementing  each  such 
recommendation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  include  uHth  the 
report  a  copy  of  each  report  to  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (b)  and  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  independent  contractor  under 
subsection  le),  together  u>ith  such  comments 
on  each  such  report  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

(3)  The  report  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  523,  the  gentlem&n 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  will  be 
recognized  for  I  hour,  and  a  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Is  there  any  Member  in  the  Cham- 
ber opposed  to  the  amen^^aent  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabsssa  f Mr, 

NXCKOLSj? 

Mr,  STRATTON.  iSr.  Chs^r^SR,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  ieglsiafcioa. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  TJie  CSiSis  -^M 
then  recognize  the  geaileasas  {?ss3 
New  York  fMr.  SixattosI  for  i  fes^. 

The  Chair  no^'  recogt^es  th«  i^s- 
tieman  from  Aiab&333a  fMr.  Ksss£s2. 

Mr,  N2CH01£.  Mr.  Chaii^an,  f 
would  request  that  30  minutes  of  my 
time  be  yielded  to  the  rai^cs^  jslssji- 
ty  member  of  my  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  iiir.  Kop- 

KIIfSL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  HoPKiMSl  will  be  yielding 
time. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nichols], 
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Mr.  NICHOI^S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.yield  myself  sudi  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  DOD  authorization  bill, 
the  text  of  H.R.  4370,  the  Bill  Nichols 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1986.  H.R.  4370  was  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices on  June  25,  1986.  by  a  vote  of  40-4. 
The  committee  attempted  to  schedule 
floor  time  for  consideration  of  this  bill 
as  freestandinf  legislation.  Time  was 
not  available  because  of  the  press  of 
^j|M>ropriations  bills.  Consequently,  the 
^Hmmittee  has  chosen  to  have  this  leg- 
^^^ation  considered  as  an  iy;nendment 
to  the  Defense  Authorization  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  discuss  the 
substance  of  this  amendment,  some 
things  need  to  be  said  about  its  ori- 
gins. 

Members  may  wonder  why  I  would 
offer  as  an  amendment  a  bill  with  a 
title  that  bears  my  name.  The  expla- 
nation is  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  chose  to  rename  the 
bill  after  me  when  it  was  reportd  to 
the  full  committee  by  the  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee,  which  I  chair. 
You  will  have  to  ask  other  members  of 
^  the  committee  why  they  chose  to 
rename  the  bill.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  considered  Department  of  De- 
fense reorganization  unfinished  busi- 
ness since  the  day  I  became  chairman 
of  the  Investigations  Subcommittee  in 
1983,  and  have  worked  since  that  time 
for  this  day  to  come.  Consequently,  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  describe  the  mix- 
ture of  humility  and  pride  with  which 
I  rise  to  introduce  this  motion— humil- 
ity at  having  been  so  honored  by  my 
colleagues  while  realizing  that  so 
many  of  them  have  contributed  to  this 
legislation  and  also  deserve  to  be  hon- 
ored; pride  in  the  secure  knowledge 
that  I  bring  to  this  House  legislation 
of  the  highest  importance  touching  on 
our  very  survival  as  a  nation  that  is,  in 
the  words  of  the  Constitution,  intend- 
ed to  "Promote  the  general  welfare" 
and  to  "Provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense." 

But  let  me  hasten  to  fill  in  the  list  of 
those  who  also  deserve  credit  and  rec- 
ognition for  the  legislation  I  propose 
as  an  amendment  to  the  authorization 
bill. 

Defense  reorganization  owes  a  great 
deal  to  the  efforts  and  leadership  of 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member, 
and  the  entire  ihembership,  both  Dem- 
ocrat and  Republican,  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  other  body. 
During  the  97th  and  98th  Congresses 
the  legislative  traffic  signal  from  the 
other  body  on  Defense  Department  re- 
organization legislation  was  a  red 
light.  When  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
turned  the  light  to  green  in  a  hurry. 
And  the  view  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  reorganization  leg- 


islation should  be  comprehensive,  cov- 
ering all  major  Defense  Department 
elements,  prevailed.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  work  of  those  two  Members  of  the 
other  body,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  us  to  be  considering  reorganization 
legislation  today. 

This  legislation  also  traces  much  of 
its  lineage  to  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Packard  Commission.  As  you  may 
know.  Representative  Bill  Dickinson, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  a 
distinguished  member  of  our  Alabama 
delegation,  deserva^great  credit  for 
the  creation  of  thatwpmmission. 

Many  of  the  proiRions  in  the  bill 
can  be  traced  to  the  recommendations 
of  more  than  a  score  of  studies  and  re- 
ports dating  back  30  and  40  years  that 
have  never  been  heeded  because  en- 
trenched interests  in  the  Pentagon  op- 
posed them.  The  1985  Georgetown 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Affairs'  study  of  defense  organization 
and  the  Heritage  Foundation's  1984 
study  are  merely  the  latest  examples 
of  inquiries  supported  by  knowledgea- 
ble, defense-oriented  leaders  that  have 
recommended,  indeed  urged.  Defense 
Department  organizational  reform. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Representative  Les  Aspin,  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  personal  time  last 
winter  sifting  and  studying  the  recom- 
mendations of  past  studies.  Since  be- 
coming chairman,  he  has  emerged  as  a 
major  force  influencing  significant  De- 
fense Department  organizational 
reform. 

Representative  Ik£  Skelton  has 
played  a  similar  role  for  an  even 
longer  period. 

Most  of  all.  however,  the  legislation 
is  the  product  of  members  of  the  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  over  the 
last  three  Congresses  who  have  collec- 
tively heard  over  100  witnesses  whose 
testimony  now  totals  more  than  2,000 
printed  pages.  The  witnesses  included 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Na- 
tional Security  Advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent, present  and  former  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  present  and  former  service  Sec- 
retaries, unified  and  specified  com- 
manders, defense  intellectuals,  several 
Members  of  Congress,  and  on  and  on. 

The  task  of  the  subcommittee  has 
not  been  easy— not  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  agreement  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  grave  problems. 
There  is  a  consensus  on  that.  The 
problem  has  stemmed  from  the  lack  of 
agreement  among  knowledgeable  indi- 
viduals concerning  just  what  should  be 
done  to  correct  Defense  Department 
organizational  flaws.  The  subcommit- 
tee members  deserve  great  credit  for 
staying  with  the  issue  and  coming  up 
with  a  balanced  package  of  reforms 
that  will  work.  They  listened  to  testi- 
mony, they  discussed  the  provisions, 
and  they  considered  the  views  of  other 
Members. 


I  especially  want  to  express  appre- 
ciation for  the  assistance  and  support 
of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  investigations  subcommittee.  Rep- 
resentative Larry  Hopkins.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  our  hearings  back  in  Febru- 
ary, Larry  was  concerned  about 
whether  we  could  accomplish  the 
mammoth  task  we  were  imdertaking. 
He  sat  there  hour  after  hour  beside 
me  during  the  hearings.  As  the  testi- 
mony progressed,  Larry  became  con- 
vinced that  we  must  press  through  to 
complete  a  comprehensive  Defense 
Department  reorganization  without 
delay.  He  has  supported  me  at  every 
step  along  the  way  and  has  been  in- 
strumental to  the  success  of  our  ef- 
forts. He  deserves  great  credit  for 
what  is  destined  to  be  landmark  legis- 
lation. 

Representatives  Nick  Mavrodles, 
John  Spratt,  Dave  McCurdy,  and 
John  Kasich,  spent  many  hours  in 
their  offices  meeting  with  Pentagon 
officials  and  private  experts,  studying 
documents,  and  exploring  issues  with 
their  staffs.  The  subcommittee  mem- 
bers also  sent  committee  staff  to  the 
Pentagon  after  this  year's  hearings  for 
a  very  detailed  reexamination  of  the 
legislative  proposals.  They  then  delib- 
erated changes  for  almost  8  hours  and 
made  scores  of  revisions  to  the  original 
bill  language.  Finally,  the  subcommit- 
tee made  a  decision. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  I  hope  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  judge  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  the  subject  of  my  motion. 
We  all  agree  that  there  are  problems 
with  Defense  Department  organiza- 
tion. But  there  are  probably  as  many 
opinions  about  how  to  resolve  those 
problems  as  there  are  people  in  this 
Chamber.  Last  year  we  passed  a  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  bill  with  only  minor 
changes  from  the  committee  text.  The 
other  body  has  affirmed  our  work  by 
accepting  its  principal  provisions. 
What  you  have  before  you  is  the  work 
of  the  same  members  who  have  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  devising 
a  balanced  package  of  reforms  that,  in 
their  judgment,  is  most  likely  to  do 
the  job.  I  hope  you  will  once  again 
accept  their  judgment. 

Let  me,  at  this  point,  thank  the 
Members  who  have  already  registered 
their  acceptance  and  support  of  our 
work.  The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  62 
cosponsors,  and  22  additional  Members 
have  called  to  indicate  their  support 
since  the  deadline  for  cosponsors 
passed.  I  have  appended  a  list  of  sup- 
porters to  my  statement  to  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  attempting  to  persuade  you 
that  Defense  Department  organiza- 
tional reform  is  needed.  If  you  still 
need  convincing,  let  me  refer  you  to 
our  report  (H.  Rept.  99-700),  where 
the  problems  are  discussed  in  detail. 
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Instead.  I  intend  to  describe  the  five 
parts  of  the  bill  and  briefly  to  explain 
why  I  think  each  is  important.  The 
committee  report,  of  course,  contains  a 
much  more  detailed  treatment.  In  ad- 
dition. I  have  a  suimnary  of  the  legis- 
lation for  interested  Members  that 
compares  the  House  provisions  with 
both  the  Senate  biU  and  the  Packard 
report. 

Title  I  would  strengthen  the  unified 
and  specified  commanders.  In  a  few 
months.  3  years  will  have  passed  since 
241  young  Americans  were  killed  in 
the  terrorist  attack  on  the  Marines  at 
the  Beirut  Airport.  I  was  assigned  the 
sad  task  of  conducting  the  committee 
inquiry  into  that  tragedy.  Representa- 
tive Nick  Mavroules  led  a  delegation 
to  Lebanon  that  took  testimony  on 
shipboard. 

I  believe  that  I  can  state  with  assur- 
ance that  no  Member  who  took  part  in 
that  investigation  will  ever  forget  it; 
the  magnitude  of  the  tragedy,  experi- 
enced first  hand,  seared  our  conscious- 
ness indelibly.  In  the  anteroom  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  hearing 
room,  serving  as  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  another  tragedy,  is  the  windlass  of 
the  battleship  Maine— 2^2  Americans 
died  when  that  ship  was  blown  up  in 
Havana  Harbor  on  February  15.  1898. 
America  responded  by  going  to  war 
with  Spain.  What  has  been  America's 
response  to  the  deaths  of  241  Ameri- 
cans on  October  23.  1983?  It  may  not 
be  as  dramatic,  but,  for  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  I  believe  the 
answer  is  before  you  in  the  form  of 
the  most  far-reaching  reform  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Establishment  in  modem 
history. 

We  laid  the  blame  for  the  tragedy  in 
Beirut  in  1983  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
commander  on  the  ground  and  his  su- 
periors in  the  chain  of  command  right 
up  to  the  commander  of  the  European 
Command.  We  held  them  responsible. 
The  subcommittee  report  concluded 
"that  the  higher  elements  of  the  mili- 
tary chain  of  command  are  •  *  •  ac- 
countable for  failing  to  exercise  suffi- 
cient oversight  of  the  MAU  [marine 
amphibious  unit]. 

But  responsibility  is  only  one  side  of 
the  coin.  The  other  side  is  authority  to 
carry  out  a  responsibility.  Military 
commanders  are  held  responsible  for 
all  that  occurs  or  fails  to  occur  in  their 
command.  There  were  indications  in 
the  Lebanon  investigation  testimony, 
however,  that  the  authority  of  the  Eu- 
ropean commander  and  his  subordi- 
nates was  not  commensurate  with 
their  responsibilities.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  made  it  clear,  in  testimony,  that 
he  possessed  neither  the  authority  nor 
the  responsibility  to  oversee  the  ma- 
rines in  Beirut. 

After  extensive  hearings  this  year, 
the  committee  can  affirm  that  the 
combatant  commanders  [CINC's]  do 
indeed  lack  authority  commensurate 


with  their  responsibilities.  They  are 
responsible  for  our  very  survival  as  a 
nation,  if  war  should  come,  because 
they  are  our  combat  commanders.  Yet, 
incredibly,  their  authority  is  limited  in 
such  areas  as:  First,  exercising  com- 
mand authority;  second,  organizing 
their  commands;  third,  training  their 
forces;  fourth,  employing  forces  as 
they  see  fit;  fifth,  establishing  the 
chain  of  command  to  their  subordi- 
nates; sixth,  choosing  their  subordi- 
nate commanders  and  dismissing 
them;  seventh,  exercising  court  mar- 
tial authority;  eighth,  budgeting  for 
joint  training,  contingencies,  and  com- 
mand and  control;  and  ninth,  influenc- 
ing the  flow,  quality,  quantity,  and 
placement  of  equipment  and  logistics 
support. 

The  committee  held  the  European 
commander  responsible  in  1983. 
Today,  in  1986.  the  committee  seeks  to 
give  him  and  the  other  combat  com- 
manders the  fullest  measure  of  au- 
thority so  that  they  and  their  subordi- 
nates right  down  to  the  commander  on 
the  ground  have  the  means  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities.  That  is  what 
title  I  is  about. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  addresses  the  de- 
fense agencies.  It  requires  the  first 
ever  fundamental  reassessment  of  de- 
fense agencies  and  contains  other  pro- 
visions intended  to  focus  those  defense 
agencies  that  are  assigned  a  combat 
support  mission  on  the  wartime  re- 
quirements of  that  mission.  Congress 
in  1958  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  create  agencies  to  provide 
common  service  and  supply  functions 
if  they  would  be  more  effective,  eco- 
nomical, or  efficient  than  having  the 
services  perform  the  functions  inde- 
pendently. Critics,  such  as  Representa- 
tives Jim  Courter.  claim  that  the 
agencies  have  not  lived  up  to  expecta- 
tions. In  fact,  however,  no  one  knows 
because  no  thoroughgoing  reappraisal 
has  ever  been  undertaken.  The  bill 
would  require  such  an  analysis. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  establishes  a  pro- 
gram for  managing  officers  who  serve 
in  joint  duty  assignments.  It  creates  a 
joint  specialty  career  category  with  in- 
centives to  attract  outstanding  offi- 
cers. It  also  establishes  level  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  careers— promo- 
tions and  assignments — of  officers 
serving  in  joint  billets. 

A  consistent  theme  in  the  testimony 
since  1982  is  that  officers  who  serve  in 
joint  billets  are  disadvantaged  in  many 
ways.  Their  promotions  and  future  as- 
signments have  not  compared  favor- 
ably over  past  years  to  those  of  their 
contemporaries  on  service  staffs.  Two 
different  witnesses  this  year  revealed 
that  the  services  seek  to  intimidate 
their  officers  serving  in  joint  billets  in 
order  to  forward  parochial  service  in- 
terests. 

The  shabby  treatment  of  joint  offi- 
cers, in  addition  to  being  inexcusable 
on  a  personal  basis,  results  in  incalcu- 


lable losses  to  the  quality  of  the  Na- 
tion's defense  when  joint  duty  posl* 
tions  of  the  highest  importance  are 
not  filled  with  talented,  motivated, 
professionally  schooled,  and  independ- 
ent-minded officers.  -- 

The  bill,  in  its  most  unique— and  po- 
tentially its  most  promising— initiative, 
directs  that  the  management  of  joint 
officers  be  altered.  In  creating  a  joint 
specialty  the  bill  would  provide  for  the 
selection  of  outstanding  officers  to 
serve  in  joint  billets,  ensure  that  they 
receive  rigorous  professional  military 
education,  and  increase  the  experience 
level  in  key  joint  positions.  Other  safe- 
guards would  protect  promotions  and 
assignments. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  reorganize  the  exec- 
utive part  of  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments by  creating  in  each  a  single 
integrated  staff  that  combines  the  sep- 
arate, and  often  duplicative,  civilian 
secretariat  and  military  staffs  that 
now  exist.  The  secretariats  each  have 
hundreds  of  personnel;  the  military 
headquarters  staffs  collectively 
number  between  8,000  and  10,000  per- 
sonnel. The  bill  requires  a  cut  of  15 
percent— 1.400-1.600  personnel— as  a 
result  of  the  elimination  of  duplica- 
tion in  the  present  multiple  staffs. 

There  are  now  nine  major  staffs  in 
the  Pentagon.  This  bill  wnuld  reduce 
the  number  by  33  percent  to  six.  More 
important,  the  consolidation  would  in- 
crease civilian  control.  It  complements 
the  Packard  Commission  acquisition 
recommendations.  The  commission 
would  streamline  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess by  limiting  the  acquisition  decision 
chain  to  three  executives  in  each  serv- 
ice. Through  consolidation,  the  bill 
would  eliminate  an  entire  bureaucratic 
layer. 

Title  V  contains  a  basic  reassessment 
of  the  functions  and  organization  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
[OSD].  The  study  would  examine, 
among  other  things,  how  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  Defense  Department  is  ef- 
fected; the  manner  in  which  policy  Is 
initiated,  developed,  evaluated,  and 
implemented;  the  role  of  OSD  in  the 
development  of  military  strategy  and 
military  planning;  and  how  to  elimi- 
nate duplication  of  functions. 

Title  V  also  contains  a  requirement 
for  the  President  to  submit  a  yearly 
report  on  the  national  security  strate- 
gy of  the  United  States.  The  Senate 
bill  contains  identical  language. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
remind  Members  that  they  have  an 
opportunity  today  to  reform  the  Pen- 
tagon that  no  Member  has  enjoyed  in 
almost  three  decades.  The  last  major 
changes  to  the  overall  organization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  were  en- 
acted in  1958.  There  seems  to  be  a 
built-in  reflex  in  any  bureaucracy  op- 
posing change.  In  the  Pentagon,  the 
various  bureaucratic  staffs,  both  civil- 
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ian  and  military,  have  Joined  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  other  civilian 
officials  to  place  obstacles  in  our  path 
at  every  step.  Despite  their  opposition, 
for  the  first  time  in  28  years,  there  is  a 
chance  to  overcome  the  forces  of  the 
status  quo.  The  Packard  Commission 
report,  the  President's  acceptance  of 
the  commission  recommendations,  the 
work  of  the  other  body,  and  the  per- 
sistence of  my  fellow  committee  mem- 
bers all  point  in  the  same  direction— 
toward  meaningful  organizational 
reform  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  hope  Members  will  oppose  all  weak- 
ening amendments  and  join  together 
in  support  of  this  amendment  to  dem- 
onstrate both  to  the  Pentagon  and  the 
American  people  that  this  Congress 
intends  to  organize  our  National  De- 
fense Establishment  to  maximize  its 
capabilities  to  support  the  national, 
rather  than  parochial  service,  inter- 


HOUSK  AUfKD  SERVICXS  COMMrrTEE— Sdioia- 
■T  OP  COMMrrTEK  ON  ARMED  SERVICES  BILL 

OM  SntncTURAL  ReroRM  of  the  Defense 

Department.  Reported  June  25,  1986 

strengthening  the  dnified  and  specified 
commanders/commands  (title  ii 

Title  I  would  Strengthen  the  U.S.  military 
war-fighting  commands.  (A  major  theme 
throughout  the  five  titles  is  to  focus  the 
peacetime  military  on  its  wartime  missions 
and  responsibilities.  The  war-fighting  com- 
mands on  the  joint  military  "operational" 
side  of  the  defense  structure— the  chairman, 
Joint  Staff,  unified  and  specified  com- 
mands—are strengthened.  The  Services  and 
Defense  Agencies— the  "input  organiza- 
tions"—are  made  more  responsive  to  the 
"output"  or  war-fighting  organizations.) 

House  WM—CINC  command.  Commanders 
of  the  10  unified  and  specified  commands 
(the  "CINCs">— responsible  for  prepared- 
ness for  and  conduct  of  war— are  given  full 
command  of  forces  assigned  to  them— mean- 
ing that  these  commanders  for  the  first 
time  will  exercise  full  authoritative  direc- 
tion over  subordinate  forces  necessary  to  ac- 
complish their  assigned  missions. 

The  Senate  bill  gives  the  CINCs  full  oper- 
ational command.  The  term  "operational 
command."  as  defined  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  severely  limits  the  command  au- 
thority of  a  unified  commander.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Pentagon  definition  includes  the 
statement  that  operational  command  does 
not  include  discipline,  internal  organization 
and  unit  training.  Other  directives  further 
limit  the  CINCs'  command  authority. 

The  Packard  Commission  found  that  "the 
measure  of  command  now  accorded  the  na- 
tion's combatant  commanders  is  not  always 
sufficient  for  our  forces  to  perform  with 
high  confidence  of  success  and  coherence  of 
effort.  Unified  commanders  require  broader 
authority  than  opei^tional  command,  as 
now  understood  and  practiced,  in  order  to 
meet  the  heavy  responsibilities .  that  their 
missions  place  on  them." 

President  Eisenhower,  in  1958.  wrote  Con- 
gress that  the  CINCs'  authority  'Is  short  of 
the  full  command  required  for  maximum  ef- 
ficiency" and  recommended  that  the  law  be 
amended  "to  remove  any  possible  obstacles 
to  .  .  .  full  command  ...  by  the  unified 
commanders."  Congress,  instead,  erected  ad- 
ditional barriers. 

House  bOl— repeal  of  independent  operat- 
ing authority  for  the  Navy.  (The  Hopkins 


amendment.)  The  Navy,  unlike  the  other 
three  Services,  has  authority  in  present  law 
that  could  be  interpreted  to  authorize  it  to 
conduct  military  operations  autonomously- 
independent  of  the  command  authority  of 
any  unified  or  specified  commander.  The 
law  states  that  the  Navy  "is  generally  re- 
sponsible for  naval  reconnaissance,  tmtisub- 
marine  warfare,  and  protection  of  ship- 
ping." Because  a  major  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  focus  the  Services  on  preparing  forces 
and  to  ensure  the  CINC^'  authority  to  con- 
duct operations  to  carry  out  wartime  mis- 
sions, the  ambiguous  language  concerning 
the  Navy  is  deleted. 

House  bill— odditiona/  CINC  authority.  In 
line  with  his  broadened  conunand  authority, 
each  CINC  is  given  the  authority  to  hire 
and  fire— to  select  the  commanders  of  prin- 
cipal subordinate  units,  and  to  remove 
them:  to  exercise  court  martial  jurisdiction 
over  his  command:  to  organize  the  com- 
mand: to  prescribe  the  chain  of  command 
within  his  command:  to  train  assigned 
forces:  and  to  employ  his  forces  to  accom- 
plish assigned  missions  as  he  sees  fit.  Also, 
for  the  first  time,  a  CINC  could  assume  lim- 
ited authority  over  some  support  functions 
(e.g.,  munitions,  fuel,  and  oil). 

The  Senate  bill,  although  it  increases  the 
authority  of  the  CINCs,  does  not  go  so  far 
in  many  of  these  areas. 

The  Packard  Commission  recommended 
that  "Unified  Commanders  should  be  given 
broader  authority  to  structure  subordinate 
commands,  joint  task  forces,  and  support  ac- 
tivities in  a  way  that  best  supports  their 
missions  and  results  in  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  size  and  numbers  of  military 
headquarters." 

House  bill— 0/A?C  budget  An  "operations" 
budget  would  be  authorized  for  each  unified 
and  specified  commander,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  budget  could 
include  funding  for  such  activities  as  joint 
exercises,  force  training,  contingencies,  and 
selected  operations. 

House  bill— C/yvC  role  in  shaping  national 
defense  budget  The  unified  and  specified 
commanders  would  be  given  an  advisory  role 
through  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that  would  allow  them  to  play  a  more 
significant  part  in  advising  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  the  shape  of  the  overall  defense 
budget.  The  bill  would  require  the  chairman 
to  submit  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  each  year  for  the  overall  al- 
location of  the  defense  budget.  The  chair- 
man's recommendations  would  be  based 
upon  recommendations  submitted  to  him  by 
the  CINCs  as  well  as  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  give  the  CINCs 
an  "operations"  budget  nor  provide  for 
them  to  play  a  legislatively-mandated  role 
in  the  shaping  of  the  overall  defense 
budget. 

The  Packard  Conunission  finds  that  "the 
views  of  the  CINCs  [must]  be  more  strongly 
and  purposefully  represented  than  they  are 
at  present  within  the  councils  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  In  weapons  requirements  deci- 
sion-making." 

House  bill— establishment  of  special  com- 
batant commands.  The  bill  makes  several 
changes  in  the  way  combat  commands  are 
established. 

Establishment.  Unified  and  specified  com- 
mands are  to  be  established  by  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  chairman. 
The  change  from  existing  law  is  that  the 
chairman,  rather  than  the  JCS  as  a  whole, 
advises  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 


President  on  the  establishment  of  unified 
and  specified  commands. 

Special  combatant  commands.  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  create  "special  combat- 
ant commands"  to  respond  to  situations  like 
the  Beirut  Marine  deployment.  These  com- 
mands would  be  established  if  the  President 
determines  the  situation  warrants  such  a 
force  to  perform  a  specific  military  mission. 
The  President  would  be  required  to  pre- 
scribe the  shortest  practicable  chain  of  com- 
mand for  each  force  deployed  consistent 
with  proper  supervision  and  support. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  the  same  lan- 
guage concerning  establishment  of  unified 
and  specified  commands  but  does  not  In- 
clude provisions  for  a  special  combatant 
command. 

The  Packard  Commission  recommends 
that  '"for  contingencies  short  of  general 
war,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Chairman  and  the  JCS,  should 
have  the  flexibility  to  establish  the  shortest 
possible  chains  6f  command  for  each  force 
deployed,  consistent  with  proper  supervision 
and  support.  This  would  help  the  CINCs 
and  the  JCS  perform  better  in  situations 
ranging  from  peace  to  crisis  to  general  war." 

House  hill— reassessment  of  command 
structure.  Periodic  review  of  the  overall 
structure  of  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
mands would  be  required  to  ensure  that  the- 
ater (e.g.,  Europe,  Pacific)  and  functional 
(e.g..  Strategic  Air  Command,  Military  Air- 
lift Command)  command  arrangements  can 
respond  to  changing  worldwide  conditions. 
A  major  initial  review  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  reevaluate  the  worldwide  combat 
command  structure,  including  such  issues  as 
creating  a  strategic  command  (combining 
SAC.  naval  nuclear  missile  submarines, 
other  strategic  structures):  revising  the  mis- 
sions, functions,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Readiness  and  Central  Commands:  estab- 
lishing a  unified  command  for  special  oper- 
ations: and  revising  the  geographic  area  as- 
signed to  the  Southern  Command  (to  in- 
clude ocean  areas  adjacent  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, which  are  now  included  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Commands.) 

The  Senate  bill  requires  periodic  review  of 
the  combatant  command  structure  but  does 
not  single  out  Issues  for  a  major  initial 
review. 

The  Packard  Commission  recommends 
that  "the  Unified  Command  Plan  should  be 
revised  to  assure  increased  flexibility  to  deal 
with  situations  that  overlap  the  geographic 
boundaries  of  the  current  combatant  com- 
mands and  with  changing  world  conditions." 

House  bill— assignment  of  forces  to  unified 
and  specified  commands.  All  military  forces, 
except  those  required  by  the  Services  for  re- 
cruiting, organizing,  training,  and  supplying 
of  the  armed  forces,  would  be  assigned  to 
the  unified  and  specified  conmiands. 

The  Senate  bill  would  require  assignment 
of  all  ""combatant"  forces  to  unified  and 
specified  commands. 

House  bill— Joint  Commanders  Council 
iJCCt.  A  council  would  be  established  con- 
sisting of  the  JCS  chairman  and  command- 
ers of  each  of  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
mands. The  JCC  would  advise  the  chairman 
on  how  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  he 
will  assume  as  a  result  of  the  defense  reor- 
ganization legislation.  The  councU  would  be 
available  to  advise  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  as  required. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  JCC 
provision. 

House  bill— net  assessment  The  responsi- 
bility to  perform  net  assessments  would  be 
assigned  to  the  JCS  chairman.  He  would 
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also  be  required  to  develop  a  net  assessment 
capability  In  the  Joint  Staff  and  make  it 
available  to  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
manders. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  provisions 
concerning  net  assessment. 

The  Packard  Commission  recommends 
that  "the  Chairman,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  JCS  and  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, .  .  .  prepare  a  net  assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  United  States  and  Allied 
Forces  as  compared  to  those  of  possible  ad- 
versaries. The  net  assessment  would  be  used 
to  evaluate  the  risks  of  options  and  would 
accompany  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  President." 

House  biM—warfighting  capability  assess- 
ment; joint  doctrine  development;  considta- 
tioTL  The  JCS  chairman  would  be  required 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  for  eval- 
uating the  overall  capabilities  of  each  uni- 
fied and  specified  command  to  accomplish 
its  missions.  He  would  also  develop  doctrine 
for  the  Joint  employment  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  chairman  would  be  required  to 
consult,  as  appropriate,  with  other  members 
of  the  JCS  and  the  CINCs  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities. 

The  Senate^bill  has  similar  provisions. 

House  bill— nepeol  of  prohibitions  on  alter- 
ing the  combat  command  structure.  The  bill 
repeals  existing  prohibitions  in  law  against 
(1)  creating  a  unified  military  transporta- 
tion coitimand.  and  (2)  altering  the  com- 
mand structure  for  military  forces  in 
Alaska. 

The  Senate  bill  includes  the  item  concern- 
ing the  military  transportation  commands 
but  the  alteration  of  the  Alaska  command 
structure  was  struck  from  the  Senate  bill  by 
a  Floor  amendment. 

The  Packard  Commission  recommends 
that  '"the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  es- 
tablish a  single  unified  command  to  inte- 
grate global  air,  land,  and  sea  transporta- 
tion, and  should  have  flexibility  to  structure 
this  organization  as  he  sees  fit.  Legislation 
prohibiting  such  a  command  should  be  re- 
pealed." 

DEFENSE  AGENCIES- assessment:  INCREASING 
RESPONSIVENESS  I  TITLE  ID 

Title  II  requires  the  first  fundamental  re- 
assessment of  defense  agencies  and  contain 
other  provisions  intended  to  focus  defense 
agencies  with  a  combat  support  mission  on 
the  wartime  requirements  of  that  mission. 
Congress  in  1958  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  create  agencies  to  provide 
common  service  and  supply  functions  if 
they  would  be  more  effective,  economical,  or 
efficient  than  having  the  Services  operate 
independently.  The  defense  agencies  have 
never  been  evaluated  to  determine  whether 
they  have  indeed  proved  to  be  more  effec- 
tive, economical,  or  efficient.  Title  II  re- 
quires such  an  evaluation. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  ""shall  periodically  assess 
the  continuing  need  for  each"  defense 
agency. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  JCS  chair- 
man to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
the  preparedness  of  defense  agencies  that 
have  wartime  support  responsibilities  and  to 
"assess  the  adequacy  of  the  contingency 
plans,  participation  in  joint  exercises,  and 
readiness  reporting  systems"  of  each  such 
defense  agency. 

REFORMING  THE  JOINT  OFFICER  PERSONNEL 
STRUCTURE  (TITLE  III) 

Title  III  creates  a  joint  specialty  ctj'eer 
category  with  Incentives  to  attract  outstand- 
ing officers.  It  also  establishes  legal  safe- 


guards to  protect  the  careers  (promotions 
and  assignments)  of  officers  serving  in  joint 
assignments. 

Joint  specialty. 

Definition.  Officers  particularly  trained  in 
and  oriented  toward  the  integrated  employ- 
ment of  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  including 
national  military  strategy,  long  range  con- 
tingency planning,  and  command  and  con- 
trol of  combat  operations  and  unified  com- 
mand. 

Number.  A  pool  of  officers  sufficiently 
large  to  fill  approximately  one  half  of  all 
joint  duty  assignments. 

Selection.  Nominated  by  service  secretar- 
ies, selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
only  after  completion  of  joint  schooling  and 
a  successful  joint  tour. 

Career  oversight.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  required  to  establish  career  guide- 
lines for  the  joint  specialty  and  to  establish 
procedures  for  overseeing  the  careers  of  all 
officers  who  serve  in  joint  positions. 

Joint  experience  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense designates  1,000  key  joint  positions. 
These  can  only  be  filled  by  joint  specialists 
(by  definition,  officers  who  have  had  joint 
training  and  who  have  had  a  joint  assign- 
ment). The  Secretary  also  defines  what  con- 
stitutes a  joint  assignment  and  publishes  a 
list  of  those  assignments.  (A  joint  assign- 
ment carmot  be  within  a  officer's  own  mili- 
tary department.) 

Incentives.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  where  ap- 
plicable, joint  duty  is  made  a  criteria  for 
high  rank. 

Future  CINCs  must  have  the  joint  special- 
ty and  at  least  one  joint  duty  assignment  as 
a  general  or  flag  officer. 

Future  chiefs  of  staff  must  have  signifi- 
cant experience  in  joint  duty  assignments 
and  at  least  one  joint  duty  assignment  as  a 
flag  officer. 

Future  JCS  chairmen  must  have  been  a 
CINC  or  a  chief  of  service.  A  prerequisite 
for  promotion  to  general  and  flag  officer  in 
the  future  will  be  a  joint  duty  assignment. 

Joint  edtication. 

Revise  curricula  emphasizing  joint  mili- 
tary matters.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
responsible  for  strengthening  the  focus  of 
all  professional  military  schools  on  joint 
matters  and  ensuring  that  most  graduates 
of  joint  schools  receive  joint  assignments. 

Capstone  course.  All  new  flag  officers, 
with  certain  exceptions,  must  attend  a 
course  specifically  designed  to  prepare  them 
to  work  with  the  other  armed  forces. 
■  Length  of  joint  aisignmenls.  Standardized 
at  3  years  for  flag  officers:  3V4  years  for 
others.  An  exception  allows  2  year  assign- 
ments for  officers  with  critical  operational 
skills. 

Reserves.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
establish  a  program  emphasizing  training 
and  experience  in  joint  matters  for  the  Re- 
serves comparable  to  the  joint  specialty  re- 
quirements. 

Joint  officer  promotions. 

Policies  concerning  comparable  promotion 
rates: 

Joint  specialty  and  Joint  Staff  officers,  as 
a  group,  shall  be  promoted  at  the  same  rate 
as  officers  serving  on  the  highly  selective 
military  headquarters  staffs. 

Other  officers  in  joint  positions  shtdl  be 
promoted  at  a  rate  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  between  the  Service-wide 
rate  and  the  rate  of  promotion  for  military 
headquarters  staffs. 

Service  selection  boards.  An  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  JCS  chairman  and  serving  in  a 
joint  assignment  will  sit  as  a  member  of 


each  service  board  that  considers  officers 
who  have  served  in  joint  duty  assignment*. 

JCS  chairman  review  of  selection  board 
results.  The  JC^  chairman  will  review  the 
list  of  recommended  promotees  of  each  se- 
lection board  and,  if  he 'believes  that  joint 
officers  have  been  slighted,  may  recommend 
names  to  be  added  to  the  list.  His  recom- 
mendations will  go  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense unless  the  chairman  and  the  service 
secretary  can  resolve  diffprences. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  language  consist- 
ent with  the  House  provisions  on  joint  offi- 
cers. But  the  Senate  bill  does  not  establish 
explicit  requirements  to  ensure  the  im- 
proved effectiveness  of  joint  officers.  In- 
stead, the  Senate  bill  makes  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  responsible  for  seeing  that  "serv- 
ice -personnel  policies  enhance  the  abilities 
of  those  officers  assigned  to  joint  duty  posi- 
tions to  perform  effectively  the  duties  of 
such  positions."  The  Senate  bill  says  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that 
'"officers  are  well  prepared  to  assume  joint 
duty  positions  .  .  .":  ""continuity  is  attained 
and  preserved  in  joint  organizations  .  .  ."; 
career  policies  ""provide  sufficient  incentives 
for  officers  to  seek  joint  duty  assignments": 
"'the  curricula  of  joint  military  colleges  and 
schools  are  oriented  to  preparing  officers 
for  joint  duty  assignments":  "a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  graduates  of  joint  mili- 
tary colleges  and  schools  are  assigned  to 
joint  duty  positions":  and  the  curricula  of 
professional  military  schools  ""give  appropri- 
ate emphasis  to  instruction  in  joint  military 
matters." 

CONSOLIDATING  THE  Mn.ITARy  DEPARTMENT 
HEADQUARTERS  STAFFS  (TITLE  IVI    - 

Title  IV  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense reorganize  the  executive  part  of  the 
military  departments  by  creating  a  single  in- 
tegrated staff,  eliminating  the  separate  and 
often  duplicative  civilian  secretariat  and 
military  staffs  that  now  exist.  The  secretar- 
iats now  have  hundreds  of  personnel:  the 
military  headquarters  staffs  each  have  sev- 
eral thousand  personnel. 

Support  for  this  reform  goes  back  at  least 
to  the  1969  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  that 
proposed  integrating  secretariat  and  mili- 
tary staffs  to  the  extent  necessary  to  reduce 
duplication.  That  study  was  followed  by  the 
Defense  Manpower  Commission  reconunen- 
dation  in  1976  that  only  one  layer  at  the 
military  department  level  was  needed  to 
manage  manpower  activities.  The  Depart- 
mental Headquarters  Study  in  1978  recom- 
mended selective  integration  of  secretariats 
and  military  headquarters  staffs  in  the 
areas  of  manpower,  reserve  affairs,  logistics, 
research  and  engineering,  and  financial 
management. 

Principal  guidelines  in  the  House  bill  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  follow  In  reor- 
ganizing the  military  department  headquar- 
ters: 

Establish  a  single  integrated  staff  for  the 
executive  part  of  each  department.  The 
servirie  secretaries  and  the  service  chiefs 
may  have  a  personal  staff  of  not  more  than 
30  i>ersons.  Also,  the  position  of  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  service  secretary  will 
continue  to  be  authorized.  There  will  be  no 
separate  military  component  within  the 
headquarters  staff. 

Functional  assignments  of  assistant  secre- 
taries shall  be  as  uniform  as  possible  across 
the  military  departments.  (A  misconception 
has  been  that  this  bill  will  require  elimina- 
tion of  deputy  assistant  secretary  positions. 
It  wUl  not.) 
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No  senior  civiUan  official  (political  ap- 
pointee) shall  be  placed  in  a  position  subor- 
dinate to  a  military  officer. 

With  consolidation  should  come  elimina- 
tion of  duplication  resulting  in  a  15%  per- 
sonnel reduction. 

Service  secretaries  shall  ensure  the  oper- 
ational readiness  of  the  forces  they  orga- 
nize, train,  and  equip  and  shall  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  ef- 
fective supervision  and  control  of  the  mtelli- 
gence  activities  of  their  departments; 

Operation  and  planning  responsibilities 
that  are  duplicated  within  the  service  head- 
quarters and  the  Joint  Staff  shall  be  shifted 
to  the  Joint  Staff.  Reserve  staff  functions 
shall  not  be  affected. 

The  existing  supervisory  control  of  the 
chiefs  over  service  persormel  shall  not  be 
limited. 

Functions  that  may  be  performed  by  sub- 
ordinate commands  outside  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  area  shall  be  reassigned  to  those 
commands. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  extensive  revi- 
sions of  the  law  on  the  three  military  de- 
partments. The  revisions  standardize  the 
appointment,  powers,  and  duties  of  military 
department  officials,  both  civilian  amd  mili- 
tary, but  do  not  require  major  organization- 
al change.  Much  of  the  present  legislative 
language  was  carried  over  from  statutes  gov- 
erning the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Defense 
Department  in  1947. 

One  objective  of  the  Senate  effort,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  report,  is  to  reduce  dupli- 
cation of  staff  effort.  To  that  end,  the 
Senate  requires  a  reduction  in  the  military 
headquarters  staffs  compairable  to  that  re- 
quired in  the  House  bill  (15%).  But  the 
Senate  does  not  require  consolidation  of 
military  headquarters  and  service  secretar- 
Uts. 

MAMAcnmr  kvaluatioh  or  thk  optice  op 

THK  SBdtSTAST  OP  DEPKHSK  RKqUIRElIKirr 
FOR  ANNDAL  REPORT  OH  IIATIOHAL  SECT7RITY 
STRATXCT  (TITLE  V) 

Title  V  requires  a  basic  reassessment  of 
the  functions  and  organization  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defesne  (OSD).  The 
study  would  include  the  proper  allocation  of 
functions  to  and  within  OSD:  how  civilian 
control  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  ef- 
fected: the  manner  in  which  policy  is  initiat- 
ed, developed,  and  articulated;  the  role  of 
OSD  in  the  development  of  military  strate- 
gy and  military  planning:  how  to  improve 
aiid  strengthen  evaluation  and  oversight: 
how  to  eliminate  duplication  of  functions; 
various  alternative  organizational  struc- 
tures; and  the  composition  and  background 
of  personnel  in  OSD. 

This  title  also  contains  a  requirement  for 
the  President  to  submit  a  yearly  report  on 
the  national  security  strategy  of  the  United 
States  including  a  discussion  of  vital  inter- 
ests, goals,  and  objectives  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world:  a  description 
of  worldwide  commitments,  and  national  de- 
fense capabilities  of  the  United  States  nec- 
esnry  to  deter  aggression  and  to  implement 
the  national  security  strategy  of  the  United 
States:  a  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Ci^wbility  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
the  national  security  strategy  of  the  United 
States;  and  a  discussion  of  the  means  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States  to  protect  or 
promote  Its  interests  and  achieve  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  U.S. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  extensive  revi- 
sions of  the  law  pertaining  to  OSD.  One 
item  of  major  signtflranre  is  the  establish- 


ment of  the  position  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 

The  Senate  bil  contains  Identical  language 
concerning  the  report  on  the  national  secu- 
rity strategy  of  the  United  States. 
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D  1400 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  has  consumed 
17  minutes. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  remind 
Members  that  they  should  refrain 
from  mentioning  Members  of  the 
other  body  by  name  in  their  remarks 
as  we  debate  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  "Historic"  is  a  label 
so  often  attached  to  legislation  around 
here  that  it  sometimes  loses  its  mean- 
ing. 

That  label  really  does  apply  today, 
because  what  we're  proposing  is  legis- 
lation that  will  determine  how  we 
defend  our  freedom. 

We're  attempting  to  bring  our  mili- 
tary team  together  in  a  way  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation  supersede 
all  other  considerations. 

And  I  think  it  is  a  fitting  tribute 
that  this  legislation  bears  the  name  of 
our  chairman.  Bill  Nichols,  who  has. 
more  than  anyone  else  in  this  Con- 
gress, persevered  in  reminding  his  col- 
leagues year  after  year  of  the  need  to 
take  another  look  at  the  structural 
problems  affecting  the  management 
and  operation  of  our  military  forces. 

I  know  I  join  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  thanking  Chairman  Bill  Nichols 
for  his  guidance  and  leadership  in 
shepherding  this  courageous  legisla- 
tion through  the  numerous  obstacles 
leading  up  to  today's  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  effort  is  not  new. 

Last  year,  the  House  overwhelming- 
ly approved  the  first  installment  of 
the  reform  effort  by  restructuring  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staif,  the  pinnacle  of 
our  military  hierarchy. 

Today  we  are  taking  the  logical  next 
step  by  improving  the  manner  in 
which  the  Pentagon  conducts  its  day 
to  day  business— from  combat  plan- 
ning and  operations  to  officer  promo- 
tions. 

Chairman  Nichols  has  already  made 
detailed  remarks  on  the  bill,  and  I 
won't  repeat  those. 

Let  me  just  attempt  to  put  this 
effort  and  today's  consideration  into 
the  proper  perspective. 

We  have  before  us  a  package  that  in 
every  respect  goes  beyond  the  scope 
and  magnitude  of  the  legislation  ap- 
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proved  earlier  this  year  by  the  other 
body. 

We  can  go  down  the  line  in  virtually 
every  category  of  this  bill  and  find  a 
stronger,  more  effective  approach  to 
correcting  the  problems  affecting  the 
operation  of  our  military  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reform  is  never  easy, 
whether  it  is  reform  for  our  Tax  Code 
or  the  Pentagon. 

There  is  a  built-in  inertia  to  over- 
come, particularly  when  you  are 
trying  to  bring  change  to  institutions 
as  basic  as  our  Tax  Code  or  our  de- 
fense system. 

What  I've  foimd  is  that  everyone  is 
for  reform  until  you  begin  getting  spe- 
cific. 

Everyone  is  for  military  reform  until 
they  realize  that  it  involves  changing 
the  "business  as  usual"  approach  to 
defending  our  Nation. 

This  bill  has  been  a  iocMS  for  objec- 
tions by  many,  both  inside  and  outside 
of  the  Pentagon,  who  are  intent  on 
preserving  the  status  quo  despite  the 
fact  that  the  present  defense  system 
has  in  some  crucial  situations  proven 
to  be  inadequate,  fractured  by  compet- 
ing service  interests,  and  weakened  by 
uncertain  delegation  of  command. 

This  opposition  has  chosen  to  ignore 
the  intent  and  content  of  this  package, 
in  my  opinion  because  in  almost  every 
instance,  the  objections  raised  by  the 
Pentagon  seem  to  be  a  case  of  reading 
into  this  bill  words  and  intentions 
which  simply  don't  exist. 

The  Armed  Services  Committed  in 
particular  has  been  subjected  U/a  leer- 
tain  amount  of  lobbying  and  pressure. 
I  believe  it  is  a  good  sign  for  the 
future  and  ultimate  success  of  this  leg- 
islation that  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority our  committee  resisted  those 
narrow,  parochial  interests  and  has 
crafted  legislation  that  trtily  deserves 
to  be  called  "historic." 

The  burden  of  proof  now  falls  on 
those  who  would  tear  our  work  apart. 

They  must  prove  that  their  objec- 
tions aren't  just  motivated  by  the 
same  old  interservice  jealousies  and  ri- 
valries. 

They  must  prove  that  their  concern 
centers  around  the  very  sobering  re- 
sponsibility of  defending  our  country. 

We  have  reaffirmed  our  belief  in  the 
concept  of  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary, and  at  the  saifieT.itne  we  have 
erased  some  of  the  more  glaring  in- 
stances of  congressional  mircomanage- 
ment. 

We  have  unclutiicred  the^chain  of 
command  and  bestow^  cle^r  au- 
thority and  responsibilu^~t(rDur  com- 
manders in  the  field  rather  thap  the 
Pentagon  bureaucracy. 

We  have  made  it  clear  that  the  time 
has  come  to  leave  interservice  rivalries 
where  they  belong — on  football  fields 
and  other  outlets  of  healthy  competi- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  built  into 
the  system  more  accountability  which 


is  of  particular  concern  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  called  upon  to  investi- 
gate specific  failurflrassociated  with 
this  Nation's  milita^  activities,  only 
to  find  that  the  present  system  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  assign  responsi- 
bility for  those  failures, 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  chairman  and 
colleague.  Bill  Nichols,  in  presenting 
this  historic  initiative  before  the 
House,  and  I  ask  for  the  support  of  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  reorganization 
which  we  are  (»nsidering.  and  I  would 
like  to  give  a  little  bit  of  the  back- 
ground of  how  this  came  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate  was  work- 
ing on  a  similar  piece  of  legislation,  of 
which,  when  it  passed,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Goldwater,  said  that  he 
looked  on  this  as  the  most  significant 
thing  that  he  had  done  in  his  20-odd 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate.  He  was 
proud  of  it.  It  needed  doing. 

We  have  very  closely  followed  what 
they  have  done,  and  we  have  passed 
legislation  out  of  our  committee  in 
which  in  conference  with  the  Senate  I 
think  we  can  resolve  any  differences 
and  come  out  with  a  good,  workable 
piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  only  natural  that  those  who  are 
affected,  if  it  is  going  to  have  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  any  part  of  their  little 
fiefdoms  or  the  way  in  which  they 
have  always  done  business,  or  they  see 
themselves  losing  some  authority  or 
some  control,  whether  it  l>e  one  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  or  whether  it  be  below 
them,  could  have  some  negative  reac- 
tions and  say,  "Well,  we  don't  like  this, 
it  is  impacting  us."  But  believe  me,  we 
think  that  this  is  necessary. 

I  was  very  instrumental  in  the  for- 
mation of  what  has  been  called  the 
Packard  Commission.  We  recognized 
last  year  that  something  had  to  be 
done  to  correct  a  number  of  imbal- 
ances and  a  number  of  problems 
within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  I  urged  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  and  the  head  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  everyone  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact  that  had  authority  in 
this  area,  to  set  up  some  commission, 
some  blue-ribbon  commission  from 
across  the  strata  of  the  economy  and 
Government  to  deal  with  problems  af- 
fecting the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  President  did  this,  and  it  was 
called  the  Packard  Commission. 
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The  Packard  Commission  was  made 
up  of  the  most  prestigious  people  in 
the  country,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  were  knowledgeable  in  this  area. 
They  came  out  with  a  series  of  recom- 


mendations as  to  how  we  could  tjest 
make  the  Department  of  Defense  ef- 
fective, to  make  it  more  effective,  to 
make  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  the  defense  of  this 
country. 

They  did  that.  And  they  did  a  tre- 
mendously good  job,  in  my  opinion.  I 
think  editorial  writers  across  the  coun- 
try have  given  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion very  high  grades. 

This  committee,  in  its  bill  that  is 
before  us  now,  has  adopted  almost  in 
toto  the  recommendations  of  the 
Packard  Commission  which  were  not 
partisan.  They  were  not  promilitary, 
they  were  from  industry,  they  were 
from  labor,  they  were  from  any 
number  of  walks  of  life.  That  is  includ- 
ed in  this  bill. 

So  if  it  gives  some  people  a  little 
heartburn  because  they  might  not 
have  as  much  authority  as  they  might 
have  had,  or  they  do  not  think  this  is 
going  to  work  right,  all  I  can  say  is 
this  is  the  best  product  that  we  could 
come  up  with,  and  we  recognized  the 
need  for  change.  The  changes  that  we 
have  studied,  and  after  2  years  of 
hearings,  are  incorporated  here.  If  ev- 
erybody is  not  100  percent  pleased,  we 
are  sorry,  but  we  are  not  surprised. 

We  think  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Nichols],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins], 
have  done  a  tremendous  job.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols], 
has  been  associated  with  this  for  over 
2  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
the  unfortunate  experience  of  under- 
going heart  surgery  recently,  and  even 
while  he  was  lying  in  the  hospital  he 
was  still  worlcing  on  this  bill  in  order 
to  get  it  ready  to  come  to  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

I  think  it  is  a  much  needed  piece  of 
legislation.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
it  is  better  than  what  we  have  in  place. 
It  should  be  adopted. 

My  congratulations  to  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  that  worked  on 
this.  I  think  when  we  go  to  conference 
with  the  other  body  we  are  going  to 
come  out  with  perhaps  even  a  better 
piece  of  legislation. 

But  however  it  occurs  and  however 
it  comes  out,  it  is  going  to  be  an  im- 
provement over  what  we  presently 
have.  I  would  urge  all  of  the  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support 
this  part  of  our  Defense  authorization 
biU. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2Vi  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation  and  I 
rise  to  honor  the  single  person  who  is 
most  responsible  for  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  for  the  fine  piece  of  work 
that  we  have  before  us,  and  that  is  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Bill 
Nichols. 
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There  are  a  number  of  people  who 
have  worked  very,  very  hard  on  this, 
among  which  I  would  list  on  the  mi- 
nority side  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, Larbt  Hopkins;  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  John  Kasich;  and  I  see  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Ike  Skelton 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  and  others.  But 
the  person  who  was  the  guiding  light, 
the  person  who  had  the  perseverance, 
the  person  who  picked  up  this  issue 
when  he  took  over  the  subcommittee 
from  our  former  colleague,  Dick 
White,  and  picked  up  the  issue  and 
has  fought  for  it  all  these  long  hard 
years  is  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Bfr.  Nichols]. 

He  is  a  person  who.  when  I  first 
came  in  contact  with  the  issue,  I 
watched  him  doggedly  sitting  across 
from  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
those  conferences  with  the  other  body 
that  we  had  2  years  ago  and  literally 
forced  upon  them  the  consideration  of 
the  JCS  bill.  Since  then  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  moved  on  to  other 
things  and  the  chairmanship  was 
taken  over  by  other  people  in  the 
other  body,  and  the  people  in  the 
other  body  have  come  around  180  de- 
grees. They  are  now  in  favor  of  this 
bill,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  this  con- 
cept. 

But  there  long  before  them  was  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  He  was 
there  before  them  and  he  is  here  now 
with  a  stronger  bill  than  they  have 
over  in  the  other  body.  If  you  look  at 
any  number  of  ways  in  which  what  we 
are  doing  here  in  the  House  compares 
with  what  is  going  on  over  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  what  we  are  doing  here  is  a 
stronger  bill.  It  is  a  better  bill,  and  it  is 
a  much  more  comprehensive  bill.  Th^ 
is  due  to  this  gentleman  sitting  right 
here,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
His  leadership  on  this  has  been  every 
bit  as  critical 

One  last  point.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Bnx  Nichols,  is  among  the 
most  honorable  men  I  have  ever  met. 
It  has  perhaps  even  been  the  most  dif- 
ficult task  I  think  in  his  public  life.  He 
has  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
national  defense.  He  was  wounded  in 
World  War  II,  and  he  has  sacrificed. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols]  has  always  been  a  very 
strong  supporter  of  our  national  de- 
fense, and  I  think  he  took  this  on  with 
the  understanding  of  what  it  would 
mean.  It  means  a  very,  very  much 
stronger  national  security.  This  is  an 
important  thing.  It  is  a  way  in  which 
we  strengthen  defense  without  spend- 
ing more  money. 

This  man  sitting  before  us  has  sacri- 
ficed more  for  his  country  than  the 
vast  majority  of  professional  military 
personnel.  It  is  a  very  great  honor  that 
I  have  serving  with  him  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  a  great 
honor  that  I  rise  and  support  this  leg- 
islation which  is  so  aptly  named  the 


Nichols  military  reform  bill  that  will 
be  passed  by  the  House  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ooes 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]  desire  to  yield 
time? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  Chair  advise  how  much 
time  this  gentleman  has? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton] has  1  hour  remaining,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins] 
has  19  minutes  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 
ols] has  IQVi  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  belief  this  is  an 
important  piece  of  legislation.  I  am 
going  to  vote  in  favor  of  it.  I  think  it 
has  gone  in  the  proper  direction  in 
some  areas,  not  far  enough  in  other 
areas,  and  according  to  the  old  state- 
ment, in  so  many  areas,  rearranged 
the  chairs  on  the  Titanic,  because  it 
has  not  really  gone  to  the  root  of  the 
problem. 

I  think  part  of  the  problem  is  us.  I 
think  part  of  the  problem  is  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Also  part  of 
the  problem  is  in  Pentagon  acquisition 
policy,  organizations,  command  and 
control,  in  the  proliferation  of  agen- 
cies and  those  people  who  work  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  who  do  not  really 
seem  to  have  a  great  deal  of  account- 
ability. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  clear- 
ly the  largest  planned  economy  in  the 
world  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
have  been  looking  at  some  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  congressional  involvement 
in  this  whole  Department  of  Defense 
process  and  found  out  that  we  our- 
selves are  causing  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sternation. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  close 
to  20  to  40  congressional  committees 
and  subcommittees  garrisoned  by 
about  3.000  staffers.  300  percent  more 
than  in  1963,  who  routinely  hear 
almost  5,000  hours  of  testimony  from 
1,200  E>epartment  of  Defense  wit- 
nesses in  400  hearings,  and  still  find 
time  and  curiosity  to  request  460  re- 
ports each  year— I  am  going  to  have  an 
amendment  on  reports  soon— 250  stud- 
ies, 20,000  pages  of  program  justifica- 
tions, all  in  a  typical  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
surely  has  more  important  things  to 
do,  finds  that  he  spends  about  55 
hours  each  year  testifying  in  the  wit- 
ness chair  before  various  committees 
and  sut>committees  on  an  annualized 
basis.  In  1984  he  went  to  38  different 
hearings.  Congressional  offices  as  a 
whole  each  year  generate  123,000  let- 
ters to  the  Department  of  E>efense, 


each  of  which,  of  course,  has  to  be  an- 
swered. The  answers  have  to  be  scruti- 
nized by  the  services  and  various  de- 
partments in  those  services  to  make 
sure  that  the  answers  do  not  compro- 
mise on  national  security  groimds. 
Many  of  those  letters  have  to  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be- 
cause, when  we  and  the  staffers  up  on 
Capitol  Hill  send  inquiries  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, we  do  not  normally  send  them 
to  staff,  we  send  them  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger. 
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So  it  increases  what  he  has  to  do  in 
answering  and  reviewing  all  these  let- 
ters to  the  Congress. 

We  as  well  proliferate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  this  body,  the 
House  and  the  other  body,  the  Senate, 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
about  600,000  telephone  calls  per  year, 
all  of  which  have  to  be  returned. 

What  I  am  saying,  very  frankly,  is 
that  the  Congress  is  indeed  a  part  of 
the  problem  as  well.  That  is  reflected 
by  our  inability  to  terminate  pro- 
grams. Last  night  I  sat  with  the  distin- 
guished chairmap  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Commlpee  in  a  television  pro- 
gram; and  once  again  we  both  had  to 
throw  up  our  hands  and  admit  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  did  not  have 
the  intestinal  fortitude  to  make  any 
terminations  in  major  weapons  system 
programs.  I  recommended  one  or  two, 
but  it  fell  on  dead  ears. 

Often  we  lament  the  fact  that  there 
is  insufficient  competition  inside  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but  we  our- 
selves, the  Congress,  when  it  will  inter- 
fere with  corporations  in  our  own  con- 
gressional districts,  are  the  first  ones 
to  raise  our  voices  saying  that.  "Here 
we  shouldn't  have  competition;  over 
there  it's  OK. " 

We  often  talk  in  the  abstract  about 
the  advantages  of  multiyear  contract- 
ing, but  everytime  we  try  to  use  mul- 
tiyear contracts  of  major  weapon  sys- 
tems, a  Congressman  will  stand  up  and 
say  that.  "I  want  to  have  my  crack  at 
the  apple  this  year,  and  I  want  to  have 
it  next  year"  and  you  cannot  bind  a 
future  Congress. 

We  talk  in  terms  of  the  importance 
of  5-year  planning;  about  2-year  budg- 
ets. It  has  been  within  our  power  for 
decades  to  have  2-year  budgets,  that  is 
our  discretionary  area,  but  we  fail  to 
do  so. 

The  Congress,  when  it  comes  to  the 
production  of  weapons  systems  often 
slows  them  down  rather  than  stops 
them,  and  then  speeds  them  up.  I  have 
Just  two  examples: 

The  production  rate  for  the  Toma- 
hawk cruise  missile  went  from  1,082  to 
251  in  Just  1  year;  the  Copperhead 
antitank  missile  production  rate  went 
from  132,000  to  9,000  back  to  31,000  in 
3  consecutive  years. 
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Now  I  ask.  is  that  rational?  That  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; that  is  the  fault  of  the  Con- 
gress. We  in  this  legislation,  as  good  as 
it  is,  have  not  really  addressed  con- 
gressional reform,  the  congressional- 
military  complex.  It  has  not  looked  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  one  of 
the  most  centralized,  planned  econo- 
mies in  the  entire  world.  It  has  not 
looked  at  the  proliferation  of  unac- 
countable defense  agency  fimctions— 
and  all  you  have  to  do  is  really  look  at 
Just  one  Department  of  Defense 
agency,  the  E>efense  Logistic  Agency, 
and  I  will  mention  a  couple  of  things 
with  respect  to  same. 

The  Defense  Logistic  Agency  was 
created  under  the  idea  that  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  service  have  to 
purchase  spare  parts  and  equipment. 
Those  spare  parts  and  that  equipment 
being  in  common  with  all  the  services. 
Therefore,  why  not  have  a  centralized 
agency  who  is  charged  with  the  func- 
tii  n  of  purchasing  those  items  for  all 
the  services?  You  have  greater  lever- 
age over  vendors  because  you  are 
buying  in  quantity. 

I  would  submit,  if  the  various  service 
Secretaries  or  the  services  bought, 
there  would  be  sufficient  quantity.  No. 
1;  and  sure  enough,  over  time,  about 
70  percent  of  that  which  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  purchases  and  pro- 
cures and  manages  is  not  in  common 
with  the  balance  of  the  other  services. 

It  is  service  specific.  It  is  only  to  the 
Navy,  only  to  the  Army,  or  only  to  the 
Air  Force. 

The  number  of  people  working  for 
these  agencies  has  proliferated  dra- 
matically. It  started  out  with  about 
5,000  or  10,000.  Now  that  one  agency 
has  over  40,000  people  worlting  for  it. 
Prom  1962  to  1967,  DLA  grew  360  per- 
cent; from  16.501  employees  to  59.535 
employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concern  I  have  is 
the  fact  that  sometimes  we  are  moving 
not  in  the  right  direction  but  the 
wrong  direction.  We  feel  somehow 
that  what  we  should  do  is  have  in- 
creased oversight  functions,  increased 
centralization,  increased  bureaucra- 
tization, and  I  well  recognize  the  im- 
portant contribution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  in  this  particular  reor- 
ganization bill. 

The  important  contribution  is  that 
we  are  going  to  have  centralized 
policy,  and  we  are  going  to  increase 
the  importance  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  which  I  think  is  important;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  actual  day-to-day 
work  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  I 
would  like  to  give  more  authority  to 
individuals,  more  accountability  to  the 
agencies  and  the  services  themselves. 

As  I  basically  say  that  I  think  we  are 
constantly  in  favor  of  increased  orga- 
nization when  we  should  actually 
deorganize  and  increase  accountabil- 
ity. 


If  this  Congress  would  spend  a  few 
minutes  and  exsunine  the  way  the 
most  profitable,  the  most  well  run. 
large  corporations  in  the  United 
States  are  run,  they  will  find  out  that 
they  have  centralized  policy;  but  when 
it  comes  to  getting  the  Job  done,  they 
give  a  great  deal  of  discretion  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  departments  and  to  sub- 
departments. 

The  Congress  is  not  moving  in  that 
direction,  but  the  opposite  direction.  I 
think  that  is  a  shame.  I  think  this  bill 
was  an  opportunity  to  correct  some  of 
the  overcentralization  that  we  are  im- 
l>osing  on  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  we  did  not  do  it. 

After  we  go  through  the  general 
debate,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  simply  is 
going  to  delete  annual  reporting  re- 
quirements. It  is  going  to  delete  al>out 
300  annual  reporting  requirements;  I 
am  sure  some  of  which  was  required 
by  legislation  passed  35  years  ago  in 
this  body. 

An  amendment  that  this  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  will  be  bringing  to 
the  floor  when  we  are  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  and  it  is  permissible  to  do 
so,  is  simply  going  to  eliminate  some 
of  these  annual  reports  that  take  a 
great  deal  of  effort,  a  great  deal  of  re- 
sources, a  great  deal  of  money,  a  great 
deal  of  people  that  I  can  tell  you 
nobody  in  this  body  looks  at. 

I  know  that  when  P»resident  Carter 
was  running  for  election  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  talking  about  the  impor- 
tance of  sunsetting  legislation.  Well,  I 
have  a  sunset  amendment,  and  it  has 
to  do  only  with  reporting  require- 
ments, and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  take  the 
one  small  step  toward  true  debureau- 
cratization  by  voting  in  favor  of  my 
amendment  to  eliminate  about  300 
annual  reports  that  are  required  to  be 
written,  drafted,  and  sent  to  this  body 
by  this  Congress  in  permanent  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Packard  Commission  finally  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The 
regrettable  thing,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  first  couple  of  reports  of  the 
Packard  Commission  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Their  final  report, 
which  should  in  my  mind  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention,  re- 
ceived almost  no  attention  at  all. 

Most  of  the  final  recommendations 
of  the  Packard  report  I  thought  were 
bold,  innovative,  and  eminently  sensi- 
ble. According  to  the  Commission,  and 
I  quote:  "Congressional  focus  is 
myopic  and  misdirected." 

I  do  not  think  there  have  been  very 
many  Members  of  this  body  that  have 
quoted  the  Packard  Commission,  in  its 
final  report,  that  said,  "Congressional 
focus  has  been  myopic  and  misdirect- 
ed." 

In  the  1985  Defense  budget,  for  in- 
stance, the  Commission  notes: 


ConKresslon&I  changes  in  over  1,800  sepa- 
rate defense  programs.  Moreover,  Congress 
forced  the  Defense  Department  to  conduct 
458  studies  of  everything  from  the  feasibili- 
ty of  selling  lamb  products  in  commissaries 
to  the  status  of  retirement  benefits  for  Phil- 
ippine scouts. 
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Talking  about  reports,  talking  about 
our  concern  about  the  proliferation  of 
paperwork  or  the  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

"Presented  with  the  coherent  De- 
fense budget  request  by  the  adminis- 
tration Congress  replies,"  according  to 
the  Packard  Commission,  "with  fid- 
dling which  verges  on  randomness." 
That  is  an  indictment  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  we  had  a 
golden  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  it,  and  we  ignored  the  final 
Packard  Commission  report. 

The  Commission  describes  congres- 
sional micromanagement  as  excessive 
and  harmful  to  the  long-term  defense 
of  this  country.  Once  again  when  it 
comes  to  micromanagement,  we  have 
done  nothing  about  it  whatsoever. 
That  is  the  Packard  Commission 
report.  Among  the  concise  recommen- 
dations for  corrective  action,  the  Com- 
mission says  that  the  "Congress 
should  agree  to  a  2-year  Defense 
budget,"  we  have  been  through  that, 
"after  approving  a  5-year  defense 
plan,"  which  we  should  be  doing. 

It  goes  on  and  talks  about  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  should  put  its  own 
house  in  order. 

"Reviewing  large  successful  civilian 
development  and  procurement  pro- 
grams such  as  IBM,  IBM  360  computer 
program,  the  Boeing  767  transport 
plane,  the  AT&T  telephone  switch 
system  and  the  Hughes  communica- 
tion system,"  the  Packard  Commission 
recommends  "commonsense  practices 
long  familiar  to  the  average  business- 
man." In  other  words,  the  Packard 
Commission  looked  at  the  big  private 
enterprise  initiatives'  products  and 
wanted  the  Congress  to  comport  itself 
the  same. 

Some  of  these  recommendations  are 
as  follows:  "Most  successful  pro- 
grams," the  Packard  Commission  says 
"have  a  short  unambiguous  chain  of 
command,  strengthened  by  strong 
management  support  throughout  the 
life  of  the  program."  That  is  the  tjrpe 
of  true  reform.  "Unlike  the  congres- 
sional oversight  system"  says  the 
Packard  Commission  report,  "report- 
ing requirements  in  successful  private 
enterprise  management  are  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule." 

Once  again  we  make  it  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception. 

The  P>ackard  Commission's  final 
report  goes  on  and  says  "Management 
staffs  consist  of  a  small  number  of 
highly  qualified,  clearly  accountable 
individuals  while  the  defense  procure- 
ment   process    dissipates    responsibil- 
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Ity,"  I  will  say  It  again,  "dissipates  re- 
sponsibility among  a  large  number  of 
anonymous  persons." 

Finally,  "continuous  contact  with 
the  customer  and  realistic  product 
tests  are  indispensable  to  private  en- 
terprise Industries.  The  defense  acqui- 
sition enterprise,  in  the  Commission's 
view,  must  emulate  this  model  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  an  addition- 
al 15  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  these  additional 
15  seconds.  I  have  taken  longer  than  I 
should.  I  am  going  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  reform.  It  moves  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  some  instances,  but  I  think 
when  it  comes  to  overcentralization, 
overreport  requirements,  overtestify- 
ing,  overbureaucratization.  we  indeed 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  we  have  spent  hours  and  hours 
debating  a  few  million  dollars  here  or  ttiere, 
and  wtiether  we  can  afford  any  increase  at  all 
in  programs  that  benefit  our  farmers,  our  envi- 
rorvnent,  our  children,  f)ealth  care,  transporta- 
tion, and  drug  ^enforcement.  We've  had  to 
make  some  diffictMt  decisions,  limiting  tfie 
amount  ttiat  we  can  spend  in  all  areas,  and 
forcing  cutbacks  r  mar^  cases.  We  could 
wipe  out  aH  of  tits  restraint  and  frugality  in 
any  one  vote  on  this  defense  bid.  We're  talk- 
ing big  money  here,  and  it's  Important  ttiat  we 
keep  our  sense  of  perspective  as  we  author- 
ize almost  50  percent  of  all  discretionary  Fed- 
eral spending. 

When  President  Reagan  assumed  office  in 
1961,  he  had  a  dear  mandate  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  rebuiki  our  national  defenses 
and  improve  Vne  readiness  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  From  fiscal  year  1961  to  1965,  budget 
authority  for  ttie  Department  of  Defense  re- 
ceived an  average  yearly  increase  of  8.24  per- 
cent above  inflation.  While  I  felt  ttiat  these  in- 
creases shouW  fiave  t)een  smaller,  I  support- 
ed upgrading  arxj  modemizatkin  of  our  forces. 
For  tfie  most  part,  this  program  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  our  national  defense  is  now  much 
more  suited  to  ttie  ctiallenges  it  faces. 

This  pnority  on  defense  improvement  has 
not  tieen  wittiout  considerable  cost,  however. 
During  ttiis  penod  of  defense  increases,  do- 
mestk;  spending  was  limited  to  a  5-percent  in- 
crease. The  Reagan  tax  reforms  of  1961,  de- 
signed to  encourage  more  business  invest- 
ment and  economic  growth,  sharply  de- 
creased Federal  revenues.  The  defkrtt  swelled 
from  $78.9  biNion  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  a 
wtiopping  $212.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1965,  a 
269-percent  increase.  Wtiile  our  Armed 
Forces  had  become  better  able  to  counter  the 
military  tfireat,  our  natkxial  security  was  In- 
creasingly ttireatened  by  this  out-of-control 
Federal  defkat 

As  pressure  for  reductkm  of  Federal  spend- 
ing mounted.  Congress  and  ttie  administratk>n 
proved  incapable  of  uniting  behind  a  defKit  re- 


duction plan.  Frustration  both  In  Washington 
and  the  Natk>n  at-large  culminated  in  the 
emergence  of  the  Gramm-Rudman  defk:it  re- 
duction law  less  than  1  year  ago.  For  all  ttie 
disagreement  over  the  wisdom  and  mechanics 
of  Gramm-Rudman,  it  has  had  a  very  definite 
Impact  upon  ttie  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess and  the  formulatkin  of  ttie  \M  we  have 
tiefore  us  today. 

In  1966,  for  the  first  time  In  more  than  a 
decade,  spending  auttiority  for  the  military  did 
not  rise.  Ttie  Gramm-Rudman  sequestration 
order  of  March  1  eliminated  $13.3  \yA\mr\  In 
tMJdget  auttiority  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, t>ringing  the  Department  slightly  tielow 
its  fiscal  year  1985  auttiorization  level.  While 
actual  outlays  continued  to  rise,  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  tias  t>een  forced  for  the  first 
time  in  recent  history  to  deliniate  Its  spending 
priorities  wittiout  requesting  further  Increases 
in  spending.  In  light  of  the  near  doubling  of 
defense  spending  during  the  1980's,  this  isn't 
an  inappropriate  demand. 

Ttie  Armed  Servk:es  Committee  recognized 
that  while  "the  threat  to  national  security  con- 
tinues to  grow,  *  *  *  (ttie  threat]  comes  from 
many  sources  and  one  such  source  is  ttie 
state  of  ttie  economy."  Ttierefore,  in  drawing 
up  ttie  fiscal  year  1987  authorization  bill,  the 
committee  attempted  to  address  the  problem 
of  ttie  growing  deficit  and  allocate  spending 
reductions  so  as  to  protect  the  readiness  and 
superior  quality  of  our  /nilitary  forces.  I  am 
pleased  that  ttie  committee  has  proposed  a 
long  overdue  conventional  defense  initiative, 
placing  a  greater  priority  within  the  research 
and  development  account  on  nine  convention- 
al weapons  systems  as  opposed  to  continued 
increases  for  sti'ategk:  systems.  While  I  be- 
lieve ttiat  this  task  could  have  been  accom- 
plished with  $265  t>illk>n  In  budget  authority,  I 
commend  ttie  committee  for  adtiering  to  the 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolution  limitation  of 
$292.2  t)illk>n.  In  order  to  bring  the  bill's  out- 
lays in  line  with  the  budget,  I  will  support  the 
effort  to  t>ring  outlays  down  to  $279  billion. 

Ttiere  are,  however,  a  few  areas  where  I 
disagree  with  ttie  committee's  recommenda- 
tions. For  instance,  an  increase  of  24  percent 
of  ttie  strategy  defense  initiative  is  out  of  line 
with  Congress'  attempts  to  evenly  distritxjte 
ttie  burden  of  spending  restraint.  I  support 
continued  research  on  SDI  and  military  uses 
of  space  txjt  an  increase  of  this  magnitude  Is 
simply  unacceptable  given  the  current  budget- 
ary circumstances.  Therefore,  I  will  be  sup- 
porting the  Bennett  amendment  to  hold  SDI 
spending  at  current  levels. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  language 
prevents  the  productron  of  antisatellite  mis- 
siles [Asat]  alttiough  I  have  continually  op- 
posed testing  of  Asat's  against  an  object  in 
space.  Because  of  our  dependence  upon  sat- 
ellites, we  have  very  little  to  gain  and  a  great 
deal  to  k>se  by  forcing  an  escalatnn  of  the 
race  to  develop  satellite  kill  capacity.  As  In 
prior  years,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port ttie  Brown/Coughlin  amendment  to  con- 
tinue ttie  current  moratorium  on  testing 
against  an  object  in  space. 

Ctiemical  weapons  pose  a  unKjue  problem 
for  strategic,  budgetary  and  moral  reasons.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  use  of  chemk^l  weapons, 
although  I  realize  that  our  aging  stockpiles  are 
an  increasing  safety  threat  In  ttie  very  near 


future  we  will  be  forced  to  dismantle  these 
weapons  and  develop  an  effective  deterrent 
against  Soviet  use  of  chemicals,  perhaps 
through  t>etter  protection  of  our  troops  in  the 
event  of  a  chemical  attack.  I  do  not  support 
production  of  the  Bigeye  tx>mb,  particulariy  In 
light  of  current  NATO  objections  to  its  deploy- 
ment in  Europe.  Until  there  Is  an  acceptable 
NATO  plan  for  dealing  with  chemical  weapons 
and  negotiations  aimed  at  eliminating  ctiemi- 
cals  have  t>een  throughly  explored,  I  will  not 
support  a  resumption  of  production. 

In  light  of  recent  developments  concerning 
nuclear  testing,  I  am  pleased  that  Representa- 
tives AspiN  and  Gephardt  will  offer  an 
amendment  establishing  a  temporary  moratori- 
um on  nuclear  testing  over  1  kiloton.  This 
moratorium  is  conditioned  upon  the  Soviets 
accepting  incountry  monitoring  equipment  and 
confinement  of  all  testing  to  one  site.  Without 
threatening  our  natkinal  security,  a  temporary 
moratorium  wouki  provkte  an  opportunity  for 
negotiated  reductions  In  ttie  levels  of  nuclear 
weapons  while  slowing  the  escalation  of  the 
arms  race. 

We  must  rememtter  that  every  decision  we 
make  in  the  course  of  considering  this  bill  will 
have  an  impact  upon  both  our  national  securi- 
ty and  our  economy.  We  cannot  afford  to 
compromise  the  health  of  our  defense  or  of 
our  society.  I  trust  ttiat  this  body  will  approve 
legislatkjn  that  takes  all  of  these  factors  into 
account  and  thereby  provkles  for  a  truely 
strong  America. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Darden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  ex- 
press my  wholehearted  support  for 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 
Bill  Nichols  has  never  wavered  from 
his  goal  of  reorganizing  our  command 
structure,  and  has  brought  legislation 
this  far  through  sheer  determination, 
tenacity,  and  a  l>elief  that  his  actions 
are  in  the  best  interest  of  our  national 
defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
military  reorganization.  Our  military 
command  structure  needs  fixing.  We 
have  had  highly  competent  individuals 
commanding  our  forces  over  the  years. 
But  they  have  Ijeen  severely  limited  by 
the  conunand  structure  under  which 
they  have  operated.  We  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  various  operations,  such  as 
Grenada  and  Libya,  but  only  t>ecause 
our  soldiers  and  weapons  were  superi- 
or to  those  of  our  enemy.  But  the 
time,  and  battle,  is  coming  where  our 
superior  men  and  equipment  will  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  command 
structure  that  is  efficient  and  stream- 
lined. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  tC 
fpcus  the  peacetime  military  on  its 
wartime  mission  and  responsibility.  In 
battle,  mistakes  translate  into  casual- 
ties.  We  cannot  tolerate  one  single 


American  casualty  through  a  lack  of 
battlefield  coordination  or  commimi- 
cation  within  our  Armed  Forces  com- 
mand structure.  I  am  not  suggesting 
the  brave  individuals  who  have  com- 
manded our  forces  are  responsible.  I 
am  suggesting,  however,  that  the 
system  they  operate  under  has  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  lacking  coordina- 
tion in  battle.  This  is  dangerous  in  our 
present  era  of  rapid  escalation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  will  not  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  explaining  the  spe- 
cifics of  this  legislation.  The  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  is  much  better 
versed  in  them  than  I.  However,  there 
are  several  points  that  I  believe  to  be 
critical  to  an  effective  reorganization 
proposal. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  4370  gives  the  com- 
manders of  the  unified  and  specified 
commands,  the  so-called  CINC's,  full 
command  of  the  forces  assigned  to 
them.  They  are  allowed  to  employ  and 
dismiss  subordinates  as  necessary. 
They  are  also  given  restricted  budget- 
ary input  into  the  requirements  of 
their  command.  No  longer  will  bureau- 
crats thousands  of  miles  away  be  able 
to  fully  determine  what  a  field  com- 
mander actually  needs  to  be  successful 
in  battle. 

Title  V  is  especially  important  to  me 
because  it  requires  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  an 
annual,  detailed  report  on  America's 
national  security  strategy.  This  report 
could  be,  and  probably  should  lie,  clas- 
sified at  the  highest  level.  But  at  least, 
we  in  Congress  would  have  some  idea 
of  the  vital  interests,  goals,  and  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  once  again,  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  his  sulicommittee  for  a  job  well 
done.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  support  this  reorganiza- 
tion effort  whose  time  has  come. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inform  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Hopkins]  has  19  minutes 
remaining,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Nichols]  has  ZVt  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  entitled  to  close  the  debate 
on  his  amendment,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  has 
44  V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich],  a 
member  of  the  sulx;ommittee,  who,  I 
might  add,  has  devoted  himself  to  our 
task  every  minute  and  every  hour  of 
every  day  that  we  have  been  formulat- 
ing this  historic  legislation.  My  com- 
pliments go  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  generous  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky.  He  certainly  has 
done  a  yeoman's  job  on  the  legislation. 


I  also,  of  course,  would  like  to  take 
some  time  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  not 
only  my  chairman  but  one  of  my  ad- 
visers, for  all  his  work.  He  went 
through  a  very  serious  operation,  and 
we  held  up  everything  here  in  order  to 
get  him  back  because  without  him  we 
could  never  put  the  bill  together. 

The  other  person  I  want  to  compli- 
ment is  Ike  Skelton.  Ike  has  been  in 
the  field  trying  to  do  the  spade  work, 
and  so  has  Nick  Mavrgules,  who  was 
involved  in  the  analysis  of  Beirut.  But 
the  man  who  really  deserves  a  lot  of 
credit,  who  has  not  l>een  mentioned, 
even  though  I  hesitate  to  give  him  a 
great  compliment  l}ecause  sometimes 
he  is  pulling  our  chain  a  little  bit,  is 
Les  Aspin,  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Aspin  came  to  both  Mr.  Nichols 
and  to  Larry  Hopkins  and  said, 
"Look,  we  have  got  to  move  this  pack- 
age. The  Senate  is  moving  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  the  Pentagon."  Les 
Aspin  along  with  Newt  Gingrich 
served  on  the  Georgetown  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies 
report,  which  was  probably  the  foun- 
dation for  all  the  defense  reform  that 
is  going  on.  The  Georgetown  study,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  clearly  a  bipartisan, 
prodefense  study.  It  put  together  a  va- 
riety of  recommendations  as  to  how 
we  can  improve  the  operation  of  our 
Nation's  military. 

Mr.  Aspin  went  to  Bill  Nichols  and 
Larry  Hopkins  and  said,  "Can  you  do 
this?"  and  they  said,  "We  don't  know 
if  we  have  enough  time."  The  commit- 
tee went  to  work,  day  after  day,  hour 
after  hour,  and  we  had  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  military  leaders  in 
our  Nation's  history  come  before  our 
sulxiommittee  and  give  us  their  views 
in  terms  of  how  we  can  improve  DOD. 
There  is  one  thing  that  I  believe  is 
universal,  and  that  is  that  everybody 
felt  that  there  were  difficulties,  that 
there  were  problems  with  the  system. 
Those  who  represented  the  status  quo 
said,  "Well,  there  may  be  problems  but 
we  fixed  them  all.  We  got  regulations 
into  effect,  and  everything  is  being 
worked  out." 

They  did  not  deny  that  there  were 
serious  problems.  But  they  said 
though  they  were  on  the  verge  of  solv- 
ing those  problems.  But  other  support- 
ers of  reform,  including  the  people 
from  the  Georgetown  Center,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  distin- 
guished three-star  and  four-star  gener- 
als had  this  to  say:  "The  system  does 
have  serious  problems.  We  don't  have 
to  do  a  complete  revision  of  this 
system,  but  if  we  can  just  patch  some 
things  and  make  some  very  basic  and 
fundamental  reforms  within  DOD,  we 
can  solve  the  problems." 

So  what  have  we  done  in  this  bill? 
Our  constituents  ought  to  be  thrilled. 
What  we  are  doing  is  saying  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  "We  are  going  to 


give  you  a  system  that  will  allow  you 
to  be  more  efficient  in  carrying  out 
the  military  operations  that  this  coun- 
try has  to  conduct  both  in  peacetime 
and  in  case  of  a  conflict." 

Let  me  tell  you  one  of  the  things 
that  we  have  in  this  bill.  We  are  trying 
to  shift  power.  That  is  why  so  many 
I>eople  in  Washington  are  squabbling 
over  whether  this  bill  is  good  or  bad. 
Who  is  squabbling  over  it?  People  who 
are  most  angry  alx>ut  this  reform  bill 
are  those  people  who  are  in  power. 

a  1440 

What  are  we  doing  in  this  bill?  We 
are  shifting  power  from  the  hallowed 
halls  of  Washington,  DC,  to  the 
people  out  in  the  field  who  have  to 
conduct  the  operations.  And  we  think 
that  the  people  who  conduct  the  oper- 
ations out  in  the  field,  the  people  who 
have  to  be  involved  in  any  kind  of  a 
conflict  that  could  occur,  should  be 
able  to  make  decisions  on  what  budg- 
ets ought  to  look  like,  on  what  prior- 
ities ought  to  lie.  We  say  that  the  com- 
manders in  the  field,  in  effect,  ought 
to  be  in  charge,  not  just  in  time  of  con- 
flict, but  also  in  the  conduct  of  plan- 
ning. So  what  we  say  is  that  the  com- 
manders in  the  field  ought  to  simply 
be  in  charge  and  they  ought  to  impact 
on  many  of  the  decisions  that  current- 
ly they  cannot  influence. 

The  present  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Crowe,  in 
written  testimony  and  then  reconfirm- 
ing it  when  he  came  before  our  sub- 
committee, said,  "I  had  great  difficulty 
being  able  to  effect  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  when  I  was  out  in  the  Pa- 
cific because,  frankly,  the  commanders 
in  charge  do  not  have  the  clout  that 
they  need  in  order  to  be  successful  in 
carrying  out  their  mission."  That  situ- 
ation cited  by  Admiral  Crowe  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  change. 

I  think  this  bill  is  going  to  go  a  long 
way  in  solving  the  problems  we  had, 
for  example,  in  Iran,  where  nobody 
was  clearly  in  charge,  and  in  Beirut, 
where  we  could  not  even  identify  what 
the  chain  of  command  was.  That  is  so 
distinguishable  with  what  just  hap- 
pend  in  Libya,  where  Admiral  Kelso  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  clearly  in 
charge.  We  knew  who  was  in  charge. 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do  is  to 
put  in  statute  that  mechanism  we  use 
to  vest  power  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mander in  the  Mediterranean  for  the 
successful  Libyan  mission.  We  want  to 
have  somebody  who  is  going  to  be  an- 
swerable and  someliody  who  is  in 
charge. 

The  other  thing  we  try  to  do  in  this 
bill  is  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
rhyme  and  reason  in  our  weapons  sys- 
tems. We  want  to  make  sure  that 
strategy  is  tied  to  systems,  and  so  that 
every  service  cannot  demand  the  Cad- 
illac of  weapons  systems,  but  rather 
we  ought  to  work  together,  coordinate 
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together,  and  strategies  ought  to  har- 
monize with  weapons  systems  pur- 
chases. That  will  save  us.  in  my  view, 
literally  billions  of  dollars. 

What  else  do  we  do  in  the  bill?  We 
try  to  stress  the  importance  of  Joint 
work.  We  are  trying  to  say  that  people 
ought  not  to  think  only  as  members  of 
the  Army  or  as  members  of  the^Dr 
Force  or  members  of  the  Navy,  but 
that  people  ought  to  work  together. 
That  is  what  leads  to  a  successful  op- 
eration, that  is.  the  Air  Force  fliers 
flying  all  the  way  from  England  and 
synchronizing  with  Navy  fliers  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful military  operations  in  U.S.  his- 
tory. That  was  because  we  had  joint 
work.  We  are  simply  trying  to  put  into 
statute  that  formula  which  leads  to 
success. 

I  think  we  have  a  great  bill.  We  are 
trying  to  cut  down  on  bureaucracy.  We 
are  trying  to  integrate  military  depart- 
ments, cut  the  number  of  people  who 
are  doing  the  same  jobs,  and  we  are  in- 
volved in  trying  to  reassess  defense 
agencies  to  make  sure  that  they  do 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

nnally,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
think  we  have  a  great  legislative  prod- 
uct. We  are  going  to  go  to  conference 
committee  with  the  U.S.  Senate,  with 
the  two  great  Senators,  Senator  Nunn 
and  Senator  Goldwater.  to  work  out 
the  differences.  But  we  are  going  to 
get  a  more  efficient,  a  more  lean,  and 
a  more  effective  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense that  is  not  only  going  to  make 
the  services  and  the  servicemen 
happy,  but  the  taxpayers  of  America 
very  happy. 

Mr.  NICHOIf.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Valehtink]. 

B4r.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  has  been  said  in  the  past  few 
months  and  years  about  defense 
spending,  the  size  of  the  Defense 
budget,  and  the  role  that  defense 
should  play  in  reducing  the  Federal 
budget  deficit.  This  discussion  is 
healthy,  and  necessary.  But  even  more 
important,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  need 
to  obtain  more  value  for  each  defense 
dollar  that  is  spent  and  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  military 
services. 

We  have  a  proposal  before  us  today 
that  responds  to  these  vital  concerns. 

This  historic  legislation,  which  is  de- 
servedly named  for  our  colleague  from 
Alabama.  Bill  Nichols,  proposes  the 
mo8t  wide-ranging  reform  of  the  De- 
fense Department  since  that  Depart- 
ment was  created  after  World  War  II. 

I  want  to  stress  two  provisions  that 
merit  our  special  attention.  First,  this 
plan  greatly  strengthens  the  roles  of 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  10  uni- 
fied and  specified  commands.  These 
are  the  military  officers  who  would  ac- 
tually command  our  troops  in  war- 
time. They  have  an  awesome  responsi- 


bility, but  they  do  not  have  commen- 
surate authority.  This  proposal  cor- 
rects that  problem  by  giving  the  com- 
manders in  chief  full  command  of 
their  troops. 

Second,  this  reorganization  plan  con- 
solidates the  military  and  civilian 
staffs  of  each  military  service.  Today, 
there  is  far  too  much  duplication,  with 
military  and  civilian  staffs  performing 
the  same  functions.  We  are  not  only 
wasting  money  under  these  circum- 
stances: we  are  also  loading  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  down  with  a  cum- 
bersome, unnecessary  bureaucracy.  By 
combining  the  staffs,  we  can  eliminate 
wasteful  spending  and  effort  without 
sacrificing  effectiveness.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  create  a  more  stream- 
lined, responsive  process  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

These  changes  are  also  badly  needed 
if  we  are  to  be  able  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  honestly  that  we  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  our  military  serv- 
ices. This  proposal  does  much  to 
combat  a  perennial  national  security 
problem— interservice  rivalry  and  pa- 
rochialism. A  much  greater  degree  of 
interservice  cooperation  must  be  built 
into  the  system.  This  legislation  does 
that,  and  we  will  reap  the  benefits  for 
decades  to  come. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  a  vast 
and  complex  institution,  but  the  issue 
before  us  today  is  simple.  Do  we  have 
the  resolve  to  make  the  changes  and 
improvements  demanded  by  the  na- 
tional security  requirements  of  the 
1980's  and  beyond?  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  answer  that  question  with  a 
clear  and  resounding  "yes"  by  voting 
for  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
proposal. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Les  Aspin.  and  to  Bill  Dickin- 
son, the  ranking  member,  for  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor.  In  addition,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Investigations  Subcommittee  chair- 
man. Bill  Nichols,  and  ranking 
member,  Larry  Hopkins,  for  their  im- 
portant support  for  the  National  Secu- 
rity Strategy  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  of  our  col- 
leagues have  joined  with  Mr.  Cheney 
and  myself  in  support  of  the  proposal 
to  develop  a  long  range  national  strat- 
egy for  the  United  States.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri,  Ike 
Skelton,  and  the  gentlelady  from  Illi- 
nois, Lynn  Martin,  have  provided 
their  insights  and  counsel  during  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  consider- 
ation of  this  measure.  In  my  view,  the 


Members  of  the  House  have  reaped 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  benefited 
greatly  from  their  participation  in  this 
endeavor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  its  recently  com- 
pleted report,  the  President's  Blue 
Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Man- 
agement emphasized  that:  "Today 
there  is  no  rational  system  whereby 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
reach  coherent  and  enduring  agree- 
ment on  national  military  strategy, 
the  forces  to  carry  it  out,  and  the 
funding  that  should  be  provided." 

Over  the  years.  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  have  strongly 
voiced  the  need  to  improve  the 
method  by  which  the  Congress  re- 
ceives from  the  executive  branch  posi- 
tions covering  America's  foreign  policy 
objectives  and  the  supporting  defense 
requirements. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  collected 
this  body  of  policy  information  in  a 
very  diverse  manner:  Presidential  ad- 
dresses, posture  statements,  hearings, 
fact  sheets,  response  to  questions,  and 
the  like.  In  addition,  this  information 
is  received  in  a  fragmented  manner- 
presented  at  different  times,  to  differ- 
ent committees  and  in  different  ver- 
sions. To  support  the  development  of 
an  institutional  report  on  the  national 
strategy  of  the  United  States,  Senator 
Warner,  Representative  Cheney,  and 
I  have  proposed  the  National  Security 
Strategy  Act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  V  of 
this  bill,  the  President  would  provide 
an  annual  foundation  report  on  the 
National  Security  Strategy  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House,  and  to 
the  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  in  the 
beginning  of  each  year. 

The  National  Security  Strategy 
Report  would  contain  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  vital  interests,  goals, 
and  objectives  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world.  In  addition,  the 
report  would  be  in  a  classified  and  un- 
classified form. 

This  report  would  include  a  coordi- 
nated and  comprehensive  description 
of  the  foreign  policy,  worldwide  com- 
mitments, and  national  defense  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States  necessary 
to  deter  aggression  and  to  implement 
the  national  security  strategy  of  the 
United  States.  In  essence,  this  report 
would  synchronize  our  defense  and 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  critically 
important  to  the  future  of  our  Nation 
and  has  been  all  too  often  overlooked. 
We  live  in  a  world  of  escalating  and 
evolving  crises  and  threats.  Sometimes 
it  appears  that  the  United  States  has 
been  relegated  to  a  position  of  re- 
sponding and  reacting  to  the  aggres- 
sive initiatives  of  other  nations.  In 
some  instances,  it  appears  that  the 
United  States  has  lost  the  will  and  the 


ability  to  proactively  chart  a  decisive 
course  of  action— in  our  Nation's  best 
interest. 

Whereas  a  national  strategy  wiU  not 
provide  absolute  guarantees,  it  will, 
however,  certainly  maintain  a  focus, 
limit  the  parameters  for  error,  and 
provide  solid  guidelines  for  the  formu- 
lation of  long-range  policy. 

In  my  view,  an  effective  national 
strategy  would  encompass  the  integra- 
tion and  synthesis  of  all  primary  ele- 
ments of  national  power  Political,  eco- 
nqmie,  psychological,  moral,  and  mUi- 
tf-y. 

\Under  many  circumstances,  the  real 
strengths  of  the  United  States  are  not 
considered  in  policy  formulation,  and 
consequently  an  effective  strategy  has 
failed  to  materialize.  As  some  foreign 
policy  analysts  comment,  we  are  prone 
to  mount  a  "narrow  military  defense 
against  a  comprehensive  Soviet  strate- 
gy." 

Whether  we  accept  it  or  not,  it  is  an 
undisputed  fact  that  the  United  States 
now  has  the  leadership  responsibility 
for  the  free  world.  We  have  just  en- 
tered our  fifth  decade  in  that  leader- 
ship position  which  began  with  the 
dawn  of  the  nuclear  age  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II. 

The  inherent  dangers  in  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  and  defense  policy  have 
been  evident  to  some  of  us  for  a  long 
time.  As  members  of  the  key  congres- 
sional committees,  which  deal  with  na- 
tional security  issues  on  a  daily  basis, 
it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  toi 
us  that  the  lack  of  adequate  coordina-r 
tion  between  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Defense  present  serious 
problems  to  our  Nation. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware. 
Congress  is  constantly  faced  with 
making  critical  decisions  regarding  our 
national  security.  Unfortunately,  we 
oftentimes  make  these  decisions  with- 
out a  clear  comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  our  national  strategy. 

However,  we  now  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  change  the  manner  in  which  ^ 
we  make  these  decisions  and  address 
these  critical  foreign  policy  situations. 
What  we  have  proposed  is  a  strategy 
which  integrates  and  synthesizes  all 
asi}ects  of  America's  power. 

With  this  common  understanding. 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  better 
prepared  to  measure  the  value  and  rel- 
evancy of  individual  programs  by  as- 
sessing how  they  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional strategy,  military  strategy,  and 
foreign  policy. 

Over  170  years  ago,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said:  "If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ig- 
norant and  free,  it  expects  what  never 
was  and  never  will  be." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  really  what 
this  initiative  is  all  about,  what  this 
Congress  is  all  about— studying  the 
issues,  refusing  to  be  ignorant  about 
them,  and  looking  for  a  better  way  to 
insure  that  we  are  able  to  safeguard 
the  freedoms  of  this  great  Nation. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure. 

I  include  the  following  article: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  6.  1986) 

Symptoms  and  a  Strategy 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Symptoms  of  a  serious  problem  have  been 
popping  up  all  over  Washington  In  recent 
weeks.  President  Reagan  did— or  maybe 
didn't — signal  an  end  to  American  adher- 
ence to  the  SALT  II  treaty  limits  on  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  missiles.  The  House,  by  a 
shaky  12-vote  margin,  reversed  its  earlier  re- 
fusal to  provide  military  aid  to  the  anti-San- 
dinista  contras  in  Nicaragua. 

The  State  Department  said  the  United 
States  is  ending  its  defense  obligations  to 
New  Zealand  because  of  New  Zealand's  re- 
fusal to  allow  Navy  ships  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons the  use  of  its  harbors.  On  another  front, 
the  United  States  increased  its  contacts 
with  forces  opposing  the  government  of 
South  Africa,  but  refused  again  to  impose 
economic  sanctions  against  apartheid. 

More  symptoms:  the  budget  approved  by 
Congress  reduced  inflation-adjusted  Penta- 
gon appropriations  for  the  second  straight 
year,  without  any  easing  of  our  defense  obli- 
gations. And  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  trying  to  stay  within  those 
limits,  had  a  series  of  lO-to-9  votes  on  mili- 
tary projects  involving  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  each. 

Is  this  any  way  for  a  superpower  to 
manage  its  national  security?  The  answer 
given  by  several  key  Republican  legislators 
is  "No,"  and  they  have  taken  the  lead  in  a 
modest-looking  but  potentially  significant 
reform. 

Believing  that  all  these  are  symptoms  of  a 
lack  of  an  agreed-upon  overall  defense  and 
foreign  policy.  Sen.  John  Warner  (R-Va.) 
and  Reps.  Bob  McEwen  (R-Ohio)  and  Dick 
Cheney  (R-Wyo.)  have  sponsored  what  they 
call  "the  national  strategy  act."  Its  provi- 
sions were  attached  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  reorganization  act  recently  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  to  the  companion  bill 
being  written  in  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

It  would  require  the  administration  to 
submit,  at  the  time  of  the  president's 
annual  budget  message,  "a  comprehensive 
written  report  on  the  national  security 
strategy  of  the  United  States."  including  a 
rundown  on  our  "vital  interests,  goals  and 
objectives"  and  "the  foreign  policy,  world- 
wide commitments  and  national  defense  ca- 
pabilities .  . .  necessary  to  deter  aggression." 

At  the  beginning  of  each  congressional 
session,  the  secretaries  of  state  and  defense 
would  be  invited  to  testify  together  on  the 
report  to  joint  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Armed  Services  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Smart  "hawks,"  such  as  Rep.  John 
McCain  (R-Ariz.),  the  much-decorated  Navy 
veteran  and  Vietnam  POW.  have  com- 
plained for  more  than  two  years  that  mili- 
tary spending  has  not  been  gauged  by  "the 
commitments  the  United  States  has  in  the 
world"  and  the  resources  available  to  meet 
them.  As  Warner,  McE^en  and  Cheney 
pointed  out  in  interviews,  the  process  man- 
dated by  their  national  strategy  act  could 
force  a  degree  of  rationality  and  planning 
into  the  foreign-policy  defense  field. 

It  would  give  Congress  a  basic  yardstick 
against  which  to  measure  the  myriad  indi- 
vidual decisions  it  makes  on  foreign  aid, 
military  assistance  and  defense  appropria- 
tions. Although  foreign-policy  goals  logical- 
ly should  determine  defense  strategy,  the 


Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs  commit- 
tees almost  never  meet  or  do  business  with 
each  other. 

"Instead  of  focusing  on  the  national  inter- 
est," McEwen  said,  "we  go  from  crisis  to 
crisis  and  parochial  Interest  to  parochial  in- 
terest. .  .  .  We  debate  aid  to  contras  as  if 
the  issue  were  which  agency's  accounting 
system  we  trust,  and  we  decide  battleship 
versus  carrier,  not  on  our  obligations  to  pro- 
tect the  sea  lanes,  but  whether  Pascagoula 
or  San  Diego  should  have  more  jobs." 

Equally  important  are  the  potential  bene- 
fits for  the  administration.  The  secretary  of 
state  and  secretary  of  defense  traditionally 
avoid  giving  joint  testimony  to  Congress.  By 
requiring  them  to  frame  a  joint  "nation&l 
strategy"  document  and  answer  questions 
on  it  together,  Cheney  said,  "you  not  only 
force  a  more  coherent  debate,  you  force  the 
early  surfacing  of  the  differences  within  the 
administration." 

Warner,  a  former  secretary  of  the  Navy, 
agreed  that  one  of  the  major  effects  of  the 
new  process  "would  be  to  require  both  the 
secretaries  to  meet  beforehand  to  reconcile 
the  major  differences  those  two  powerful  in- 
dividuals often  have  had."  That  is  supposed 
to  be  done  now  through  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council.  But  the  frequent  disagree- 
ments between  George  Shultz  and  Caspar 
Weinberger  on  arms  control,  troop  commit- 
ments and  other  basic  security  issues  clearly 
indicate  that  the  process  is  not  working 
well.  Nor  is  this  the  first  administration  to 
face  that  problem. 

The  sponsors  tell  me  that  Weinberger  has 
been  suppwrtive  of  their  effort  while  the 
State  Department,  perhaps  jealous  of  its 
prerogatives,  has  been  dragging  its  feet, 
giving  public  assent  while  Undersecretary 
John  Whitehead  lobbied  privately  against 
it.  ThJit  does  not  bode  well  for  the  execution 
of  the  new  procedure'  if,  as  seems  likely,  it 
becomes  law  this  year. 

The  effort  to  involvaboth  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  in  defining  a  comprehen- 
sive and  reasonable  ni  tional  security  policy 
deserves  the  best  eff  »rt  both  branches  of 
government  can  mustc  -. 

D  1  50 

Mr.  STRATTON.VMr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  tnp  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BAXEMAh]. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  »iank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  my  views  on 
certain  asp^ts  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  4370  which  would  reorganize  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  not  entire- 
ly favorable,  there!  are  provisions 
which  are  at  least  potentially  benefi- 
cial, and  my  regard  for  the  distin- 
guished patrons  is  very  high.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols] 
is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  great  and 
most  patriotic  members  of  this  body. 
He  and  the  distinguished  and  capable 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton], have  labored  long  and  thought 
deeply  on  this  vastly  significant  legis- 
lation. Despite  reservations  about  cer- 
tain important  features  of  this  bill  I 
join  in  the  well  deserved  chorus  of 
praise  for  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Skelton, 
and  for  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  * 
and  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
Mr.  Aspin. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  too  many  have  dis- 
missed any  and  all  objections  to  this 
bill  as  objections  inspired  by  a  bloated 
and  self-serving  Pentagon  bureaucra- 
cy. Some  contend  it  is  understandable 
that  the  military  services  would  object 
to  key  provisions  in  this  bill  because 
they  are  the  ones  losing  power.  What 
we  are  supposed  to  take  from  that  is 
that  our  Armed  Forces  are  incapable 
of  reacting  for  other  than  parochial 
interests.  I  think  that  does  our  mili- 
tary leadership  a  grave  injustice,  and. 
more  crucial  for  our  purposes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  begs  the  question.  We  in 
this  body  should  look  seriously  at  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  and  whether  in 
significant  respects  it  will  result  in  a 
more  efficient,  more  capable,  and 
more  flexible  vehicle  for  the  manage- 
ment and  maintenance  of  our  national 
defense  capability.  Despite  the  undis- 
puted good  intentions  of  the  authors 
of  this  measure  there  are  provisions  of 
this  legislation  which  I  believe  will  ill 
serve  our  national  defense. 

I'm  afraid  that  aill  of  us  have  gotten 
in  the  habit  of  deciding  that  if  it's  la- 
beled reform,  especially  when  applied 
to  the  military,  it  must  be  a  good 
thing.  But  labels  can  be  deceptive.  If, 
for  example,  staff  integration  is  to 
save  manpower  slots  at  headquarters, 
which  is  the  reason  assigned  in  its 
behalf,  then  why  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  mandate  a  15-percent  manpow- 
er reduction  in  the  headquarters  staff 
of  the  service  secretaries  and  chiefs  of 
staff  of  the  military  services.  The 
other  body,  while  mandating  a  15-per- 
cent reduction  in  headquarters  staff, 
does  not  require  staff  integration.  If 
\all  that  is  at  stake  is  protecting  staff- 
ing levels,  why  have  the  Armed  Forces 
resisted  our  bill  and  not  the  other, 
when  the  other  body's  bill  cuts  as 
many  or  more  people  from  headquar- 
ters positions?  I  do  not  find  any  intelli- 
gible rationale  for  integration  of  the 
service  secretaries'  staffs  with  those  of 
the  military  chiefs.  I  suggest  there  is 
none.  The  giants  of  our  military  histo- 
ry understood  that  consolidating  or  in- 
tegrating the  staff  of  the  civilian 
heads  of  our  armed  services  with  the 
staffs  of  our  military  chiefs  will  at 
worst  undermine  civilian  control  over 
our  military  establishment  or  at  best 
will  diffuse  and  weaken  our  military 
leaders  ability  to  marshal  forces  to 
meet  the  threat  of  potential  enemies. 
As  time  goes  by,  either  the  secretariat 
or  the  uniformed  headquarters  will 
gradually  wither  away.  Civilian  over- 
sight and  policy  control,  harnessed  to 
the  expertise  of  the  services'  finest  of- 
ficers, have  combined  to  produce  the 
finest  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  in  the  world.  The  re- 
quired integration  of  staff  called  for 
by  this  bill  may  upset  the  delicate  bal- 
ance that  has  served  us  so  well. 

This  bill  is  also  a  testament  to  the 
appetite  of  the  Congress  to  microman- 
age.  If  enacted,  there  will  be  some  22 


pages  in  title  10  dedicated  to  the  ca- 
reers, promotions,  selection  and  as- 
signment of  a  group  of  officers  termed 
"joint  officers."  Very  troubling,  in- 
flexible, and  I  believe  counterproduc- 
tive provisions  will  exalt  staff  officers 
over  combat  leaders.  Under  this  bill 
these  joint  specialists  will  be  the  only 
officers  who  can  later  be  general  and 
flag  officers,  CINC's,  Service  Chiefs, 
or  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  cre- 
ated a  general  staff.  Worse,  we  will 
have  penalized  those  whose  skill  and 
talents  lie  in  combat  and  conduct  of 
operations  and  preferred  those  whose 
talents  and  experience  have  been  more 
extensively  related  to  joint  specialties 
and  staff  assignments.  We  risk  reward 
for  more  time  at  a  desk  and  denigrate 
experience  in  the  field  or  at  sea.  Mili- 
tary giants  like  George  Patton,  Doug- 
las MacArthur,  Chester  Nimitz,  and 
Hap  Arnold  did  not  get  their  military 
experience  behind  a  desk  in  the  Penta- 
gon. They  got  it  by  fighting  with  and 
leading,  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen. 
Joint  training  and  operations  are  un- 
deniably important,  and  should  be  and 
are  receiving  increased  emphasis  by  all 
of  our  services.  My  concern  is  the  over 
breadth  and  rigidity  of  a  statutory 
mandate  to  advance  personnel  whose 
careers  are  dominated  by  joint  staff 
experience  at  the  expense  of  combat 
and  operational  leaders. 

Finally,  this  bill  goes  beyond  any 
useful  purpose  as  it  relates  to  joint 
and  specified  commanders.  Quite  prop- 
erly operational  control  and  full  con- 
trol over  joint  training  should  be  given 
the  CINC's.  They  should  be  assured  a 
voice  in  planning  resource  allocation 
and  setting  priorities.  If  there  are  defi- 
ciencies in  any  of  these  regards  it  is 
well  that  the  law  correct  them.  It  is  in 
my  view  an  error  to  over  correct  these 
programs  and  saddle  the  CINC's  with 
the  administrative  and  budgetary  re- 
quirements which  detract  from  their 
vital  roll  as  war  fighters,  and  especial- 
ly if  in  the  process  they  become  war 
lords  of  separate  f iefdoms  rather  than 
integrated  commanders  pursuing  a 
comprehensive  global  strategy  we  need 
to  let  our  commanders  command,  not 
burden  them  with  excessive  adminis- 
trative responsibility,  court  martial  ju- 
risdiction, budget  wars,  and  endless 
committee  obligations  in  Washington. 

In  closing  I  again  salute  the  sponsors 
of  this  reorganization  package.  Their 
motives  and  very  substantial  efforts 
reflect  great  credit  upon  them.  There 
is  merit  to  ingredients  of  this  package. 
Unfortunately  some  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  bill  were  damaged  in  transit. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Guam  [Mr.  Blaz]. 
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Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  associate 
myself  with  the  accolades  that  have 
been  expressed  earlier  relative  to  the 
work  done  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  ranking  member,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
on  this  very,  very  important  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  am  particularly  thrilled  to  make 
some  remarks  about  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  Mr.  Bill  Nichols,  be- 
cause I  have  an  association  with  him 
dating  back  to  his  Auburn,  AL,  days 
where  he  stands  tall,  and  as  tall  as  he 
stands  at  Auburn,  he  stands  as  tall  in 
the  House.  I  think  it  is  remarkable,  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  30  years  I 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  I  spent  6  years  on  the 
joint  staff  directly  or  Indirectly.  One 
of  the  things  that  bothered  me 
throughout  the  time  of  my  service  was 
that  on  the  dozen  or  so  occasions  that 
I  would  ask  a  question  as  to  why  we 
were  doing  the  things  we  were  doing, 
the  responses  were  always:  "It  would 
take  an  act  of  Congress  to  change  it." 
You  can  imagine  how  great  I  feel  right 
now,  participating  ever  so  peripherally 
in  this  act  of  Congress  that  is  going  to 
change  some  things  from  the  way  they 
operated  in  the  past. 

I  can  assure  the  Members,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  a  red-letter  day 
in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  an  organization  which  has  not 
seen  very  many  red-letter  days  in  the 
last  few  years. 

The  merits  of  the  bill  have  been  dis- 
cussed, and  I  will  not  go  into  all  the 
details,  but  let  me  make  a  few  observa- 
tions. 

It  is  quite  ironic  that,  as  we  prepare 
ourselves  to  celebrate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  a  document  that  has 
been  described  by  many  as  almost  per- 
fect, a  document  which  has  sustained 
26  amendments  in  the  last  200  years, 
this  defense  bill  that  we  are  planning 
to  change  ever  so  slightly  has  been 
around  for  40  years,  one-fifth  of  the 
life  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  has 
never  been  amended.  That  puts  it  in 
the  same  class  as  the  Bible,  and  that 
should  not  be  so. 

Also  interesting  is  the  fact  that  90 
percent  of  the  flag  officers  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines 
who  are  retired  are  in  favor  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do,  yet  99  percent  of 
those  on  active  duty  are  not.  That  is 
very  interesting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  studies 
galore  in  the  last  four  decades  asking 
us  to  make  some  changes.  Whether  we 
call  it  reform  or  reorganization,  it  mat- 
ters not.  I  can  assure  that  Members 
that,    as    a   member    of    the    Armed 
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Forces  for  30  years,  I  believe  changes 
are  in  order.  Changes  for  the  good  are 
in  order. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
say,  relative  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  military  staff  and  the  civilian 
staff,  I  think  that  I  can  make  a  case  to 
reduce  that  staff  by  25  percent,  and 
the  Armed  Forces  should  be  lucky 
that  we  are  only  asking  for  a  15-per- 
cent reduction. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
very  strong  feelings  about  this  matter. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  people  who  will 
be  objecting  to  the  bill's  passage,  no 
doubt  there  will  be  criticisms,  but  let 
me  say  to  the  Members  that  I  base  my 
observation  on  30  years  of  experience, 
6  years  of  which  were  with  the  joint 
staff. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  Wishes  to 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Hopkins]  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining; the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nichols]  has  6V^  minutes  remain- 
ing; and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nichols]  is  entitled  to  close  the 
debate.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]  has  Z^Vi  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  That  means,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  closure  of  debate 
may  be  postponed  for  some  36  min- 
utes; is  that  the  case? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  should  feel  free  to  yield 
back  the  balance  of  his  time  so  we 
might  get  into  the  amendment  stage. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nttt].  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  me 
these  3  minutes. 

The  primary  reason  I  wanted  to  take 
the  well  is  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  and  the  other 
members  of  this  committee. 

It  takes  a  little  courage  to  change 
the  course  of  events  and  the  organiza- 
tional status  that  has  gone  on  for 
many  years,  and  I  congratulate  them 
on  demonstratingtheir  courage  to  do 
that.  ^^"^^^^ 

I  may  say  /that  there  are  some  things 
in  this  bill' that  worry  ^n§  some,  but  I 
am  not  on  that  subcommittee,  and  I 
believe  that  the  members  probably 
went  to  bat  on  those  things  and  stud- 
ied them.  I  guess  the  greatest  concern 
I  would  have  about  it  would  be  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  group  of 
people  who  are  sort  of  elitist,  who  ac- 
tually were  not  combat-experienced 
people  and  who  might  eventually  find 
all  the  high-ranking,  responsible  jobs 
in  their  hands.  However,  it  has  been 
my  observation  about  government 
that  the  system  of  government  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  the  people  who 
occupy  the  positions  in  government. 


You  can  have  a  bad  system,  and  if  you 
have  good  people  working  under  it.  it 
will  work  out  pretty  good.  If  you  have 
a  good  system  and  you  have  incompe- 
tent people  working  under  it,  it  will 
not  work.  I  think  we  have  dedicated, 
fine  people  in  all  three  branches  of 
the  service— four  branches,  including 
the  Marine  Corps.  I  think  they  will 
make  the  system  work. 

I  am  glad  that  this  subconunittee 
has  been  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols],  a 
combat  veteran,  and  that  other 
combat  veterans  have  been  involved  in 
this  decisionmaking  process  and  have 
given  it  the  thoilght  they  have  given 
it.  Although  I  am  not  on  that  subcom- 
mittee and  do  not  see  all  the  things 
just  exactly  as  they  see  them,  I  plan  to 
vote  for  this.  I  have  some  reservations 
about  it,  but  as  I  said.  I  think  the 
system  can  be  made  to  work  by  people 
who  are  dedicated  to  make  it  work. 

The  main  reason  I  wanted  to  take 
the  floor  at  this  point  was  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
who  is  a  combat  veteran  and  a  heroic 
man  in  every  respect,  and  the  other 
members  who  worked  with  him  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton],  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins],  and 
the  others  who  devoted  so  much  time 
in  an  effort  to  find  a  good  solution  to 
this  problem. 

To  some  people  this  perhaps  looks 
like  a  little  too  much  micromanage- 
ment,  I  am  sure,  but  as  I  said  before, 
the  people  who  are  going  to  have 
these  jobs  can  make  it  work.  They 
know  that  Congress  wants  them  to 
make  it  work.  They  know  that  every- 
body wants  a  strong  national  defense. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  sit  down, 
again  let  me  say  that  I  congratulate 
particularly  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Nichols]  for  his  great  serv- 
ice in  this  respect. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gallant  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  dear  colleague  and  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton] the  gentleman  who  has  labored 
so  hard  and  for  so  many  years  in 
behalf  of  this  Nation's  defense.  He  has 
done  a  wonderful  job,  and  he  is  a  man 
that  so  many  of  us  view  as  a  role 
model. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Investigations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  for  his  tireless 
efforts  which  have  resulted  in  the 
amendment  before  us  to  reorganize 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  has  had  an  excel- 
lent series  of  hearings  on  the  matters 
raised  by  the  amendment,  and  I 
assume  that  there  are  a  niunber  of  dif- 
ficult choices  that  are  presented  by 


the  pros  and  cons  on  the  language  and 
the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

Realizing,  of  course,  that  these  mat- 
ters are  outside  my  committee  respon- 
sibilities. I  would  like  to  share  some 
thoughts  with  the  Members  based 
upon  my  close  and  continuing  associa- 
tion with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  change  where  such  change 
will  make  our  Armed  Forces  leaner 
and  meaner  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  war-fighting  mission,  nor  am  I 
opposed  to  changes  in  our  Defense  EIs- 
tablishment  which  will  produce  more 
bang  for  the  buck.  I  am.  however,  o[>- 
posed  to  changes  which  will  trade  off 
efficiency  for  centralization  and  indi- 
vidual war-fighting  skills  for  perceived 
inattention  to  joint  duty.  Most  impor- 
tantly. I  am  unalterably  opposed,  as  I 
am  sure  others  must  be.  to  mandating 
change  through  legislation  when 
many  of  these  changes  can  be  made 
through  direction  from  the  executive 
branch.  Clothing  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  a 
mantle  of  inflexibility  when  our  na- 
tional security  is  dependent  upon 
flexibility  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

Let  me  just  focus  on  a  few  of  the 
items  in  the  amendment  which  con- 
cern me.  My  concerns  are  based  not 
only  upon  my  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment but  my  own  experiences. 

First,  and  most  importantly,  the 
amendment  seems  to  shift  the  empha- 
sis of  our  warriors  from  warfare  skills 
to  staff  expertise  by  creating  a  trou- 
blesome and,  in  my  mind,  inflexible 
joint  office  subspecialty  which'  will 
reward  staff  duty  at  the  expense  of 
war-fighting  and  other  service  duty.  I 
am  clearly  in  favor  of  the  Secretai^?  of 
Defense  ensuring  a  system  where  the 
proper  proportion  of  the  Armed 
Forces'  "brightest  and  best"  are  as- 
signed to  joint  duty. 

I  am  not  in  favor,  however,  of 
making  second-class  citizens  of  those 
warriors— and  there  are  many  of 
them— who  by  Intent  or  necessity  con- 
centrate on  their  particular  warfare 
skills,  be  they  soldiers  leading  soldiers 
into  battle,  flying  aircraft,  or  driving 
ships. 

Let  me  just  point  out  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  what  I  am  saying.  During  the 
years  1954  to  1963  the  members  of  the 
naval  air  arm  of  this  country  were 
strained  to  an  incredible  degree. 
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Those  who  were  capable  of  fighting 
jet  aircraft  in  combat  were  required  to 
either  serve  in  Vietnam  in  squadrons 
or  onboard  ship  or  back  in  training  or 
preparing  others  to  fight  in  that  long 
and  arduous  chapter  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

Let  me  point  out  that  we  would  be 
penalizing  those  individuals  today  be- 
cause they  were  not  put  on  joint  serv- 
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ice  duty  because  the  Navy  could  not 
afford  to  put  them  on  joint  service 
duty  at  that  time,  because  their  skills 
were  in  short  supply  and  very  dramati- 
cally needed  to  fulfill  the  training 
needs  and  requirements  in  order  to 
fight  that  war.  That  is  an  example,  if 
the  kind  of  legislation  that  may  be  en- 
acted today  had  been  in  being  during 
the  years  1964  to  1973,  we  would  have 
suffered  even  more  dramatically  in 
our  ability  to  fight  that  wau*. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  all  of  us 
who  wore  the  uniform  of  military  serv- 
ice to  our  country  were  something  spe- 
cial, something  elite. 

Let  us  not  institutionalize  in  law  a 
class  unto  themselves  of  the  elite. 

The  worst  mistake  we  may  be 
making  in  this  amendment  today  is 
creating  an  elite  class  of  officer  corps 
and  there  is  historical  precedent  for 
this  in  other  nations.  There  has  been 
no  nation  in  history  that  has  done 
anything  but  suffer  because  of  the  cre- 
ation of  an  elite  officer  corps,  and  it  is 
not  confined  to  the  German  Army. 

The  amendment  also  would  inte- 
grate fully  the  secretarial  and  military 
headquarters  staffs.  I  am  not  opposed, 
in  fact.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  trim- 
ming headquarters  staff  to  the  extent 
possible  consistent  with  getting  the 
job  done  and  eliminating  costly  and  in- 
efficient duplication  of  effort,  but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  there  are  unique  and 
separate  roles  for  each  of  these  staffs. 
It  would  be  naive  to  believe  that  policy 
formulation  at  the  secretarial  level  is 
not  in  reality  a  part  of  the  political 
process.  We  do  not  want,  nor  can  we 
ever  have,  a  political  role  for  our  mili- 
tary personnel.  Our  headquarters  and 
military  staffs  need  to  make  pure  mili- 
tary decisions.  The  secretarial  staffs 
need  to  make  those  that  are  impacted 
by  politics  in  the  political  process.  In 
my  judgment,  to  do  so  would  diminish 
the  quality  of  military  advice  that  is 
being  received.  Consequently,  we 
should  shy  away  from  the  proposed  in- 
tegration and  concentrate  on  removing 
duplication,  inefficiency,  and  bureauc- 
racy from  our  headquarter's  military 
staff. 

Let  me  just  say  one  other  thing 
about  integration  of  military  and  sec- 
retarial staffs.  As  a  former  naval  offi- 
cer, I  was  proud  to  identify  myself 
with  those  who  were  members  of  the 
n.S.  Navy.  There  is.  and  always  should 
be.  a  nonquantifiable  esprit  de  corps 
personified  by  the  service  chiefs. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  the 
strengthening  of  the  authority  of  the 
commanders  of  the  combat  commands, 
when  combined  with  the  proposed  in- 
tergration  of  the  headquarter's  staffs, 
would  at  least  to  a  large  degree  rel- 
egate the  service  chiefs  to  function- 
aires.  Let  me  tell  you,  if  such  is  the 
case  esprit  de  corps  would  suffer  se- 
verely in  our  Armed  Forces,  with  a 
concomitant  weakening  of  morale 
amongst  our  men  and  women  in  the 


armed  services.  This  would  be  neither 
a  desirable  nor  a  healthy  situation. 

Finally,  let  me  now  address  the  issue 
of  strenghtening  the  authority  of  the 
combatant  commanders.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  combatant  commanders 
should  have  the  resources  to  do  the 
job  in  the  shortest  of  all  possible 
chains  of  command  to  get  the  job 
done.  The  history  of  Vietnam  suggests 
very  strongly  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  did  so  poorly  was  because  of 
the  micromanagement  of  that  war,  not 
from  the  Pentagon  building,  but  from 
the  basement  of  the  White  House. 

Wars  should  be  fought  and  won  by 
on-scene  commanders,  rather  than  by 
bureaucrats  driven  by  a  political  proc- 
ess back  here  in  Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
burden  these  on-scene  commanders 
with  the  seemingly  endless  process  of 
budgeting  and  administration.  The 
present  budgeting  and  administration 
process  which  is  constantly  evolving 
must  do  a  better  job  of  meeting  the 
real  needs  of  the  combatant  command- 
ers from  a  finite  pool  of  resources;  but 
to  delegate  this  authority  to  the 
CINC's  may  cause  a  new  kind  of  com- 
petition to  be  created  between  the  var- 
ious CINC's  and  may  cause  us  more 
difficulties  than  the  present  system. 

I  clearly  applaud  the  hereulean  ef- 
forts of  the  chairman  in  examining 
the  issues  during  the  hearings.  It  is  my 
understanding,  and  I  believe  witness 
after  witness  has  reinforced  my  think- 
ing, that  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  address  concerns  of  the 
past  and  are  overreactive  to  problems 
which  can  be  cured  by  the  President  in 
an  evolutionary  manner. 

We  should  work  to  achieve  inflexible 
change  only  where  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  only  where  we  are  sure  it 
does  not  detract  from  our  war-fighting 
capability  or  denigrate  the  skills  of 
our  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services  who  are  serving  us  with  such 
courage  and  skill  today  in  America. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  reorganization  bill. 
As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
piece  of  legislation,  I  think  it  contains 
the  most  significant  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense since  its  creation  after  World 
Warn. 

Initially,  I  had  some  reservations  as 
to  certain  aspects  of  this  bill.  There  is 
one  area  that  I  still  have  some  differ- 
ence with  my  colleague  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
these  issues  will  be  resolved  in  the  con- 
ference. 

I  fully  support  the  concept  of  this 
bill  which  provides  more  authority  to 
those  command  elements  of  the  mili- 
tary that  operate  jointly  or  in  a  mili- 
tary-serve basis. 


Let  me  say  about  the  chairman  of 
the  Investigative  Subcommittee  that  I 
luiow  of  no  one  who  is  more  fair,  more 
conscientious  and  more  diligent. 

I  also  must  say  at  this  time  that  I  do 
not  know  any  piece  of  legislation  on 
which  we  have  held  more  hearings, 
more  in-depth  aspects  of  any  area  on 
this  bill,  and  therefore  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  legislation, 
which  I  think  puts  our  national  securi- 
ty above  the  interests  of  our  individual 
services 

Mr.  NICHOJ,^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minut^  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  mAi.  McCurdy]. 

Mr.  McC^^DY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  stlOHB  snuport  of  the  leg- 
islation before  us  that  was  reported  by 
the  Intelligence  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee  that  was  so 
ably  chaired  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  no  person 
in  this  body  who  exemplifies  the  best 
of  American  patriotism  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama.  He  has  served 
our  Nation  well  in  the  days  of  World 
War  II  through  his  experience  and 
service  here  in  these  chambers,  and  I 
know  of  no  person  who  has  a  greater 
respect  and  admiration  and  devotion 
to  our  military  and  armed  services 
than  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  his  excel- 
lent leadership  on  this  issue.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  In- 
vestigative Subcommittee  with  him 
and  also  having  served  on  the  George- 
town panel  which  dealt  with  reorgani- 
zation, and  I  appreciate  his  coopera- 
tion in  the  findings  of  that  panel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  personal  here  is 
former  Gen.  George  Catlin  Marshall.  I 
believe  in  the  boolcs  and  biographies  I 
have  read  of  him  that  he  would  be 
proud  of  this  particular  legislation 
Apday  because  I  believe  that  it  contin- 
/^es  the  thrust  In  which  he  worked, 
and  that  is  to  place  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  defense  of 
this  great  and  free  Nation  above  the 
parochial  interests  of  any  individual 
service. 

I  had  been  amazed  by  some  of  the 
comments  of  our  colleagues  have  indi- 
cated that  it  appears  only  the  people 
who  should  be  the  chiefs  of  our  mili- 
tary are  those  who  have  had  operating 
experience. 

I  would  point  out.  though,  in  the 
history  of  the  great  General  Marshall 
that  he  was  penalized  for  years,  not 
being  promoted  because,  quite  frankly, 
he  never  commanded  troops  in  the 
field  during  combat  and  that  he  was 
always  in  a  staff  function;  but  thank 
God  the  United  States  realized  his 
great  potential  for  leadership  and 
made  him  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
for  World  War  II,  because  it  was  with 
his  leadership  we  were  able  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 


I  also  want  to  comment  and  state  at 
the  outset  that  I  appreciate  the  will- 
ingness of  the  chairman  to  include  in 
the  bill  the  requirement  for  that  as- 
sessment which  is  basically  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  honest  and  critical 
intelligence  regarding  our  capabilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  encourage 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Montgomery]. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton] 
for  yielding  these  2  minutes  to  me.  I 
might  disagree  with  him  some  on  this 
amendment,  and  I  do  rise  in  support 
of  the  Bill  Nichols  Department  of  De- 
fense Reorganization  Act.  I  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  and  also  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  coming 
out  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  guess  that  I  know 
Bill  Nichols  as  well  as  anyone  in  the 
Chamber  today.  We  both  came  to  the 
Congress  at  the  same  time,  about  20 
years  ago.  and  it  has  been  nothing  but 
pleasure,  those  whole  20  years,  work- 
ing with  Bill  Nichols.  We  come  from 
adjoining  States,  our  paths  have 
crossed  many  times,  and  I  think  cer- 
tainly that  it  is  proper  to  name  this 
act  after  Bill  Nichols.  He  is  not  only 
dedicated  to  his  State,  but  he  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  Congress. 

As  has  been  mentioned  here  several 
times,  he  is  a  hard  worker,  on  the  job 
all  the  time,  totally  sincere  in  every- 
thing that  he  does,  has  a  quick  mind, 
and  is  well  prepared.  As  has  also  been 
mentioned,  he  sacrificed  part  of  him- 
self for  this  great  country,  as  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  World  War  II. 

One  part  of  the  bill  that  I  like.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  like  most  parts  of 
this  legislation,  is  that  it  pins  down 
the  responsibilities  of  our  U.S.  com- 
manders around  the  world.  In  the  past 
in  some  of  the  skirmishes  in  which 
some  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  last 
several  years,  it  has  been  hard  to  say 
who  was  the  conunander.  who  was  re- 
sponsible. That  should  not  happen  in 
our  type  of  democracy,  and  to  have  a 
strong  military,  someone  has  to  take 
responsibility  of  successes  and  failures 
in  the  military. 

Under  the  BiU  Nichols  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  it  pins  this  down.  A  com- 
mander anywhere  around  the  world 
will  have  that  total  responsibility;  he 
will  get  the  credit,  or  he  will  get  the 
sadness. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation. 

Bir.  STRATTON.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  too  certainly  want 
to  join  tn  congratulating  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  for  his  persistence 
in  getting  this  legislation  through, 
and,  in  fact,  I  think  that  it  ought  to  t>e 
noted  that  the  reason  that  I  am  stand- 
ing here  as  the  loyal  opposition  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  is  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  assumed  that 
in  a  controversy  of  this  sort  that  the 
Democratic  side  would  be  handled  by 
himself,  and  the  Republican  side 
would  be  handled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins].  But  it 
turned  out  that  the  Parliamentarian 
designated  that  in  a  contest  of  this 
sort  there  had  to  be  one  proponent 
and  one  opponent,  and  the  only 
person  that  he  could  find  as  an  oppo- 
nent was  the  Member  from  New  York. 

I  have  differed  with  the  gentleman 
on  a  few  occasions  in  connection  with 
this  legislation,  but  he  is  a  great 
Member  of  the  House,  a  great  military 
hero,  and  an  outstanding  friend,  and  I 
want  him  to  know,  as  I  am  sure  he 
does  know,  that  any  objections  that  I 
might  have  had  certainl^are  not  so  se- 
rious as  to  impair  our  serving  together 
and  our  friendship,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  what  I  Icnow  will  be  an 
overwhelming  victory  as  far  as  this 
legislation  is  concerned  when  the  votes 
are  counted. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  close  out  the  debate  on 
our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 
ols] will  close  out  the  debate  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hop- 
kins] is  recognized  for  3V4  minutes, 
the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
the  record  very  clear  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  Members  who  have 
spoken  here  earlier,  particularly  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton],  who  was  at  one  time 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
and  it  was  my  distinct  privilege  and 
honor  to  serve  under  him  at  a  time 
when  it  took  a  great  deal  of  courage, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  the  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  a  time  when  some 
of  our  Nation's  fighters  were  called 
into  question  as  far  as  Iran  was  con- 
cerned. I  know  that  the  gentleman  was 
under  a  great  deal  of  pressure  at  that 
time,  and  I  stood  in  admiration  then 
as  I  do  now  for  the  great  contribution 
that  he  makes  to  this  country. 

He  stands  in  opposition  to  this  bill, 
but  it  is  purely  for  parliamentary  rea- 
sons, let  me  assure  the  record  of  that, 
because  in  the  years  that  I  have 
known  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
he  has  never  stood  in  opposition  to  de- 
fending this  country  of  ours  or  shirked 


from  his  duty  as  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee or  of  the  full  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
talked  a  little  bit  earlier  about  pin- 
pointing authority  and  responsibility. 
I  think  that  this  bill  does  exactly  that. 
It  has  been  my  experience  as  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee  to  see 
that  in  Washington  when  things  go 
well,  there  certainly  is  an  ample 
number  of  people  in  Washington  to 
step  forward  and  to  take  the  credit  for 
those  things.  But  when  things  do  not 
go  well,  it  seems  by  design  that  here  in 
Washington  there  are  enough  layers 
of  bureaucracy  that  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  find  anyone  who  is  responsi- 
ble. 

I  think  that  this  bill  goes  a  long  way 
toward  pinpointing  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility. I  want  to  compliment 
once  again  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols],  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yorlc,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  who  is  not  even  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  but 
gave  hours  of  his  time  to  sit  in,  and 
certainly  the  other  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  It  has  been  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  stand  in  the  shadow 
of  these  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  all  of  the 
many  compliments  that  have  been 
passed  on  by  my  colleagues.  They 
sounded  very  reminiscent  of  eulogies 
at  a  country  funeral  back  home,  but  I 
am  appreciative  of  them  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Skelton]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton] is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
this  debate,  a  number  of  times  the 
Beirut  incident  has  arisen,  first  men- 
tioned by  our  chairman  during  general 
debate.  Those  Members  who  might  be 
a  little  confused  on  the  issue  are  per- 
haps debating  in  their  minds  as  to  how 
they  are  going  to  vote  on  this  reorga- 
nization. Let  me  extend  to  them  the 
opportunity  to  read  very  carefully  the 
report  that  the  Investigations  Sub- 
committee has  for  their  perusal,  and  if 
that  is  not  enough  to  demand  reorga- 
nization at  that  level  and  at  all  levels, 
then  perhaps  they  might  want  to  read 
the  President's  blue-ribbon  commis- 
sion   report,    commissioned    by    the 
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President  on  the  Beirut.  Lebanon,  inci- 
dent. 

I  think  that  once  they  read  that, 
that  they  will  become  very  objective  in 
their  views.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  they  have  to  come  up  with 
an  "aye"  vote  in  support  of  this  reor- 
ganization. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  properly 
named  the  "Bill  Nichols  Reorganiza- 
tion Act."  In  a  word.  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  him  and  with  his  work 
product.  It  will  be  a  lasting  monument 
to  a  great  American.  I  also  compliment 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hop- 
KiKS]  for  his  able  work  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
measure.  Thus,  we  here  in  Congress 
are  here  to  strengthen  the  way  in 
which  business  is  done  in  the  Penta- 
gon. Rather  than  devote  my  few  min- 
utes to  the  entire  bill.  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  one  most  impor- 
tant issue  that  is  contained  in  this 
measure.  Today  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  reacquainting  the 
military  of  the  United  States  with  a 
most  important  military  principle— the 
necessity  of  unity  of  command. 

Napoleon  stated  as  one  of  his 
maxims  of  war  "Nothing  is  so  impor- 
tant in  war  as  an  undivided  com- 
mand." That  is  what  we  speak  of  here 
today.  That  is  our  business  and  what 
we  are  about. 

I  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  meas- 
ure is  not  meant  as  a  criticism,  nor  our 
remarks  as  a  criticism,  of  those  fine 
admirals  and  generals  whom  we  are 
blessed  to  have  as  leaders  of  our  mili- 
tary. We  merely  want  to  give  them  a 
better  structure  within  which  they  can 
make  decisions. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  spoke  a 
few  moments  ago  about  those  who 
wear  the  uniform,  and  let  me  say  to 
him  this,  that  those  who  wear  the  uni- 
form of  the  U.S.  military  are  entitled 
to  the  best  decisions  from  their  superi- 
ors. 
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They  are  not  entitled  to  fractured 
command. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  also 
spoke  saying  that  this  measure  will 
weaken  civilian  control.  To  the  con- 
trary, this  bill  will  increase  civilian 
control  by  making  the  military  more 
efficient,  by  giving  it  the  mission,  and 
by  having  that  mission  done  well,  com- 
pleted, with  the  very  minimal  chances 
of  it  going  awry. 

The  most  serious  flaw,  as  I  men- 
tioned, concerns  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  the  combat  commanders. 
Who  is  in  charge?  Who  is  accountable? 
Who  is  responsible? 

This  committee  and  this  bill  has  dis- 
covered that  the  U.S.  military  com- 
mand authority  is  usually  and  inten- 


tionally diffused,  almost  always  divid- 
ed and  complex. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  chairman  for  handling 
this  debate  in  an  outstanding  way,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  for  general  debate  has  expired. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]? 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  STRATTON  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BY  MR.  NICHOLS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols: 
Strike  out  section  101(c)  (page  14,  lines  4 
through  12). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes,  and  a  Member 
in  opposition  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  reading  once 
again  from  the  letter  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Weinberger, 
which  I  think  goes  to  what  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  questions  that 
this  legislation  raised.  But  I  believe 
that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has,  to  a  large  extent,  qualified 
this  particular  problem. 

Secretary  Weinberger  writes: 

*  *  *  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4370  deletes 
from  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  the 
Navy's  general  responsibility  for  naval  re- 
connaissance, antisubmarine  warfare,  and 
protection  of  shipping.  This  provision  ap- 
pears to  have  resulted  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  language  in  question,  which 
relates  to  broad  Navy  roles  and  missions, 
not  the  command  authority  of  the  combat- 
ant commanders.  It  is  important  to  preserve 
in  law  the  inclusion  of  naval  reconnaissance, 
antisubmarine  warfare,  and  protection  of 
shipping  in  the  Navy's  functional  roles. 
There  are  certain  intelligence  functions,  re- 
connaissance and  antisubmarine  warfare  ac- 
tivities that  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  given  to  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  as  Executive  Agent.  Those  func- 
tions cannot  be  performed  as  well  by  a  com- 
batant commander.  Therefore,  this  section 
of  H.R.  4370  should  be  deleted  or  further 
amended  to  include  alternative  provisions 
which  we  have  proposed. 

I  think  since  the  Secretary  points 
out  that  the  matters  that  were  origi- 
nally striken  out  by  the  Hopkins 
amendment  are  not  related  to  individ- 
ual combat  commanders,  but  rather  to 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President,  and  go  back 
to  the  roles  and  missions  that  were 
hammered  out  back  in  the  early  1950's 
at  the  Key  West  conference  and, 
therefore,     my     amendment     would 


strike  out  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Hopkins]  under  a  mistaken  impression 
that  it  related  to  individual  combat 
commanders,  but  rather  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 
ols] is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  at  this  point 
in  time  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
overall  goal  of  our  committee  when  we 
started  out  on  this  reorganization 
matter  was  to  give  full  command  to 
the  CINC's.  That  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal issues  that  we  tried  to  achieve. 

Let  me  read  into  the  Record  what 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  said  just  recently 
about  command.  He  said:  "Unity  of 
conmiand  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  any  military  operation. 
Every  West  Point  plebe  knows  that.  It 
means  that  there  is  only  one  com- 
mander. It  means  that  there  is  only 
one  chief  and  he  is  over  all  of  the  Indi- 
ans, no  matter  what  the  tribe." 

That  is  what  command  means,  and 
the  intention,  I  am  sure,  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  will  so  indicate. 

It  is  not  our  intent  to  butcher  up 
any  one  branch  of  the  service  in  any 
way.  In  fact,  we  tried  to  clarify  and  to 
put  some  people's  minds  at  ease  on 
that  particular  point  when  we  put 
some  specific  language  in  the  report. 

Let  me  read  that  language  to  the 
House.  "It  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
committee,  however,  with  this  change 
to  title  X,  to  affect  any  alteration  of 
the  roles  performed  by  the  Navy." 

So,  for  that  reason,  and  in  order  to 
give  our  CINC's  full  command,  which 
has  been  recommended  by  President 
Eisenhower  shortly  after  World  War 
II.  this  language  was  deleted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and  I 
would  have  to  oppose  the  language  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  appreciate  my 
chairman  yielding. 

Let  me  concur  with  what  he  is 
saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as 
this  language  was  put  in  in  the  1940's 
when  then  President  Eisenhower  was 
establishing  our  CINC's,  10  of  them 
around  the  world,  and  the  Navy  ob- 
jected, it  is  my  tmderstanding.  at  that 
time,  out  of  fear  that  the  Army  was 
going  to  take  control  of  the  Marines 
and  that  the  Air  Force  would  take 
charge  of  the  naval  aviators. 

The  amendment  that  was  originally 
offered  by  me  in  the  subcommittee 
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does  nothing  of  the  sort.  We  were  very 
careful  to  make  sure  that  that  is  not 
touched. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
Chairman  Nichols,  has  mentioned 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  has  crafted  a 
letter  saying  that  it  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  ^intelligence  of  our 
country.  ThereforeT^li  just  seems  to 
me  that  the  question  here  is  whether 
we  want  to  preserve  our  national  secu- 
rity or  the  prerogative  of  one  individ- 
ual military  service.  ' 

In  my  view,  this  amendment  stands 
out  like  a  neon  sign  announcing  that 
some  services  are  more  equal  than 
others.  No  other  service  enjoys  this 
protective  language,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  happen  to  believe  that  reform 
should  not  stop  at  the  water's  edge. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
that  the  defeat  of  this  amendment 
and  retention  of  the  bill's  collective 
language,  in  my  view,  is  crucial  to  ef- 
forts to  enhance  the  command  author- 
ity of  the  CINC's  and  enable  all  mili- 
tary forces  to  fight  together  as  a  team 
instead  of  individual  players. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  question  that  I  have  simply  is 
was  this  initiative  in  order  to  change 
the  status  quo  with  regard  to  the 
Navy's  role  in  antisubmarine  warfare, 
of  the  Navy's  role  in  reconnaissance 
and  protection  of  ships,  did  this  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  hearings  such  that 
people  from  the  Navy  could  testify, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  could  proffer 
his  testimony,  the  National  Security 
Adviser  and  so  on? 
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Mr.  NICHOLS.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman  and  say  to  him  that  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee 
in  any  way  to  change  the  role  of  the 
Navy  as  has  been  delegated  to  them; 
and  I  believe  that  will  become  a  little 
clearer  later  on  as  we  go  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  I 
have  studied  the  language  which  was 
deleted  by  the  Hopkins  amendment 
and  it  sure  sounds  to  me  that  the  logi- 
cal conclusion  of  that  deletion  is  the 
changing  of  the  role  of  the  Navy  when 
it  comes  to  those  three  very  most  im- 
portant functions  that  they  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  perform. 

If  the  gentleman  can  assure  me  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
person  who  is  profferring  the  amend- 
ment, that  the  Hopkins  amendment 
does  not  affect  Navy  reconnaissance 
and  Navy  antisubmarine  warfare  work 
and  antiship  work,  then  there  is  per- 
haps no  need  for  the  Stratton  amend- 
ment; but  it  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  a  need,  that  irrespective  of  the 


assurances  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, the  role  of  the  Navy  is  in  fact 
quite  dramatically  affected. 

Mr.  NICHOI^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  who  Is  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  our  committee's  enhancement 
of  the  authority  of  the  combatant 
commanders  in  title  I  of  the  bill,  we 
became  concerned  that  this  language, 
which  places  the  responsibility  for 
naval  reconnaissance,  antisubmarine 
warfare  and  protection  of  shipping  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  dimin- 
ishes the  authority  of  the  commanders 
of  the  unified  command. 

We  believe  that  if,  for  example,  the 
commander  of  the  European  conunand 
is  to  be  responsible  for  the  defense  of 
Europe,  he  should  have  the  authority 
to  direct  all  forces  necessary  to  carry 
out  that  responsibility;  and  we  recog- 
nize that  the  actual  exercise  of  com- 
mand over  the  naval  units  of  the  Euro- 
pean conmiand  would  be  carried  out 
by  the  naval  component  commander. 

Thus,  there  is  no  question,  and  I 
assure  my  friend  from  New  Jersey, 
that  these  responsibilities  would  be 
carried  out  by  a  Navy  commander;  but 
we  believe  that  the  exercise  of  that 
command  should  be  the  level  of  the 
combatant  commander  rather  than 
back  in  Washington. 

We  have,  and  it  has  been  stated  in 
testimony,  that  even  the  Cub  Scouts— 
they  are  different,  perhaps— but  even 
the  Cub  Scouts  have  a  den  mother; 
and  the  Navy  should  of  course  be  no 
different. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern about  the  role  of  the  Navy  and  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  in  a 
couple  of  areas. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  subcommittee  to 
somehow  dilute  the  authority  of  the 
Navy  when  it  comes  to  ASW,  naval  re- 
connaissance or  protection  of  ship- 
ping; any  more  than  it  is  in  our  inter- 
est somehow  to  dilute  the  Air  Force's 
responsibility  for  intercepting  planes. 
The  difference  is,  the  Navy  is  spelled 
out  in  the  code  and  the  Air  Force  is 
not. 

Even  if  the  gentleman  had  a  concern 
about  stripping  that  language  out,  I 
refer  to  page  7  of  the  bill  that  says: 

Commanders  of  the  CINC's  established 
under  this  chapter  are  resF>onsible  to  the 
President  and  the  SecDef  for  such  missions 
as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Now  what  that  section  essentially 
says  is  that,  while  the  Hopkins  amend- 
ment may  strike  language,  we  still  vest 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
with  the  President  the  ability  for  the 


Secretary  of  Defense  to  command  the 
CINC's  to  provide  that  the  Navy  does 
ASW,  naval  ship  reconnaissance  or 
ship  protection  and  the  other  statuto- 
ry provision  that  currently  exists. 

So  this  is  not  any  effort  whatsoever 
to  dilute  that  valuable  mission  that 
the  Navy  performs,  other  than  to  say 
that  we  should  not  have  separate  sec- 
tions in  the  code  that  authorize  par- 
ticular activity  on  behalf  of  one  serv- 
ice when  we  do  not  do  it  on  any  other. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  this  is  probably  the  best  example 
of  interservice  rivalry  that  exists,  be- 
cause the  services  outside  of  the  Navy 
love  this  provision;  the  Navy  does  not 
like  it  because  they  will  lose  their  pref- 
erence in  the  code. 

It  is  not  my  intent,  nor  do  I  believe 
the  intent  of  the  subcommittee  to 
somehow  say  that  the  Navy  should 
not  be  in  charge  of  this;  they  are  not 
going  to  be  involved  in  it;  it  is  not  that 
at  all.  It  is  simply  to  put  all  the  forces 
under  the  CINC,  under  the  command- 
er, with  adequate  protection  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  ensure  that 
the  Navy  carries  out  the  functions 
that  are  currently  in  the  statutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it*  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Taft,  had  provided  lan- 
guage to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nichols]  that  was  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  it  was 
my  undeistanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  or  some  other  Member 
in  support  of  the  legislation  was  going 
to  offer  that  language  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  that  I  had  offered, 
but  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  in 
his  earlier  discussion,  talks  about 
something  where  the  Navy  is  going  to 
have  some  special  recognition  that  no 
other  service  has. 

I  would  point  out  in  this  amendment 
of  mine. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabai]ia  [Mr.  Nichols] 
has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]  has  7  minutes  remaining,  if 
he  cares  to  continue. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  legislation  points  out  that  it  is 
not  only  the  Navy  that  has  been  desig- 
nated for  certain  functions  as  an  exec- 
utive agent  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  President,  but  other 
services  are  from  time  to  time  desig- 
nated as  special  executive  agents  for 
the  President  and  the  Secretary. 
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I  assume,  although  I  do  not  official- 
ly know,  that  the  Air  Force  is  an  exec- 
utive agent  in  connection  with  the 
D.S.  Space  Program.  To  suggest  that  it 
is  Just  another  example  of  trying  to 
give  the  Navy  something  that  nobody 
else  has,  no  other  service  has.  These 
functions  are  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  certain- 
ly is  not  improper  or  iUegal. 

YAi.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
speak  in  favor  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York's  amendment;  I  think  it  is 
an  important  one,  as  the  gentleman 
knows. 

Once  again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congress  is  moving  down  the  road  of 
attempting  to  fix  something  that  is 
not  broken.  Now  there  has  been  no 
testimony,  there  has  been  no  indica- 
tion by  any  of  the  services,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  of  the  Deputy  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  that  the  present  sce- 
nario does  not  work.  It  has  worked 
well. 

Our  Navy  reconaissaiice  capabilities 
go  unchallenged;  the  ability  for  the 
Navy  to  make  decisions  as  to  where 
they  should  be  deploying  submarines 
and  antisubmarine  warfare  mode,  goes 
unchallenged;  the  capability  of  de- 
fending our  ships  by  the  Navy  goes  un- 
challenged. 

Once  again,  rather  than  Congress 
taking  a  situation  that  is  broken, 
rather  than  Congress  fixing  something 
that  in  fact  needs  fixing,  we  are 
changing  a  law  where  there  has  been. 
No.  1,  no  testimony;  No.  2,  no  requests 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  change  something. 

Once  again  we  are  changing  some- 
thing that  simply  is  not  broken.  So  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Stratton 
amendment,  something  that  maintains 
the  status  quo  which  has  existed  for 
decades. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  talks 
about  interservice  rivalry.  Nothing  can 
attribute  more  to  the  proliferation  of 
interservice  rivalry  than  changing  a 
sensitive  piece  of  legislation  that  goes 
to  the  heart  of  interservice  competi- 
tion. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Stratton 
amendment  is  an  important  amend- 
ment; it  clarifies  a  role;  it  gives  and 
allows  the  Navy  to  continue  discretion 
In  an  area  where  they  have  the  exper- 
tise. It  would  be  a  shame  if  someone 
who  is  in  joint  command  tells  the 
Navy  where  and  when  to  send  its  sub- 
marines, to  send  its  surface  ships,  for 
these  very  important  assignments. 

So  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  and 
his  amendment,  and  I  intend  on  sup- 
porting  it.  I  hope  everybody  does. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  support. 


Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. As  I  spoke  earlier  in  support  of 
this  bUl,  I  stated  that  there  was  an 
area  that  I  have  grave  concern  about, 
and  I  wanted  to  look  at  that  further; 
and  this  was  that  one  area. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Navy  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  monitor  our  fleets  of 
submarines.  It  also  has  a  responsibility 
with  their  aircraft,  which  are  a  very 
important,  integral  part  of  the  Navy. 
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What  concerns  me  under  this 
amendment  would  be  the  feasibility  in 
the  future  of  coming  back  and  saying, 
well,  no  longer  will  the  Navy  need  air- 
craft to  handle  their  duties. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important 
that  the  Navy  maintain  their  fleet  of 
aircraft,  that  they  maintain  that  flexi- 
bility not  only  as  in  surface  warfare 
but  also  the  important  part  of  that 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  past  that 
aviation  has  played  in  the  Navy. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman clarifies  some  of  those  points 
that  were  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skelton]  rise? 

PERrSCTIMC  AMENDBfENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SKEL- 
TON TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
NICHOLS 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Skelton  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Nichols:  Page  14,  strike  out  lines  4  through 
12  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(cXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  assign  missions,  roles,  and 
functions  to  the  military  departments,  uni- 
fied and  specified  commands,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(2)  Section  5012  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "is  generally"  and  all 
that  follows  in  the  third  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  in  ac- 
cordance with  integrated  joint  mobilization 
plans,  for  the  expansion  of  the  peacetime 
components  of  the  Navy  to  meet  the  needs 
of  war.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
ton] is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  I  offer  to  perfect  and  to  clarify 
the  situation  so  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion henceforth. 

I  understand  the  arguments  made  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  I  wish  to  make  some  com- 
ments in  regard  to  this  whole  area. 

On  July  25,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 
ols], the  chairman,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  indicating  that  the 
language  that  was  deleted  from  the 
law  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
committee  dealing  with  naval  recon- 
naissance and  antisubmarine  warfare 
and  protecting  shipping  should  be  left 
in  the  law  because  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  had  assigned  certain 
functions  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  as  executive  agent. 

Now  I  wish  to  offer  this  so  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  intention  and  no  intent 
whatsoever  in  this  legislation  to 
impair  the  President's  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense's  authority  to  assign 
executive  agent  status  to  any  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  entity,  none  whatso- 
ever. 

I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
of  the  lawyers  in  the  Pentagon,  re- 
gardless of  what  service  they  repre- 
sent, to  make  the  case  that  this  legis- 
lation does  impair  the  President's  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense's  authority 
in  that  regard. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  in  the  law  and  henceforth 
forevermore  and  to  put  this  issue  for- 
ever at  rest,  I  am  offering  this  perfect- 
ing amendment,  which  will,  and  for 
the  edification  of  those  present,  I  will 
read  the  perfecting  part:  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  in  law, 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  assign  missions,  roles,  and 
functions  to  the  military  departments, 
unified  and  specified  commands,  and 
other  elements  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  does  is 
remind  us  through  the  law  that  the  t 
Commander  in  Chief  is  still  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief— that  is  really  what  it  > 
says,  no  more  and  no  less.  I  think  in 
all  fairness,  this  would  deal  with  the 
problem  and  put  it  behind  us  so  we 
can  get  on  with  other  issues. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
that  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  think  it  is 
just  fine  because  it  just  is  a  repetition 
of  the  paragraph  that  I  pointed  out  in 
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the  Nichols  legislation  that  already 
provides  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  President  to  let  the 
Navy  do  what  they  have  historically 
done.  . 

The  reason  I  rise  to  say  that!  is,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  realize  t,hat, 
when  we  crafted  this  legislation,  we 
did  take  that  into  consideration/lbut  I 
certainly  will  suptmrt  this/Skelton 
amendment  if  it  will  make  beople  feel 
better  about  exactly  wmt  we  are 
trying  to  do.  ' 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  I  ought  to  make  a  statement 
about  how  this  amendment  came 
about. 

Let  me  say  to  the  committee  that  I, 
too,  got  a  letter  from  Secretary  Wein- 
berger, and  it  speaks  about  certain 
matters  which  the  feels  were  given  to 
the  Navy  from  the  President  and  the 
Secretary,  using  the  Navy  to  be  execu- 
tive agent. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to 
you  that  nobody  in  this  body  feels 
stronger  about  supporting  this  coun- 
try and  preserving  any  particular  in- 
telligence that  we  ought  to  preserve 
than  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
and  this  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
This  letter  disturbed  me.  For  that 
reason,  I  took  the  opportimity  this 
morning  to  have  a  conversation  with 
the  No.  2  man  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  we  discussed  this  provi- 
sion. 

He  explained  some  concerns  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  and,  to- 
gether, we  sat  down  and  tried  to  come 
up  with  language  which  would  put 
those  concerns  to  rest. 

The  amendment,  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  represents  that  particu- 
lar legislation. 

Let  me  say  further  in  behalf  of  the 
gentleman's  motion,  that  his  language 
has  been  considered  by  the  Navy,  by 
the  Defense  Department  since  it  was 
prepared,  and  they  have  no  objection 
to  it.  I  strongly  support  it  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment as  clarifying  language.  I  must 
question  whether  or  not  it  is  actually 
necessary,  but  in  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  in  response  to  concerns  of  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  my  col- 
league from  New  Jersey,  and  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  Pentagon,  we  accept 
and  support  this  clarifying  language. 


The  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
clearly  leaves  the  authority  for  assign- 
ment of  roles  and  missions  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  here  it  rightly  be- 
longs. That  is  what  this  perfecting 
amendment  does,  and  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  his  offer- 
ing it,  and  I  clearly  support  it. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  perfecting  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Stratton  amendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  It  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  Stratton  amend- 
ment; that  is  correct. 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  Stratton 
amendment  reinstates  the  language  in 
the  statute  which  was  in  fact  deleted 
by  the  Hopkins  amendment;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  do  not  have  it  in 
front  of  me.  My  understanding  is  that 
the  Stratton  amendment  struck  what 
was  put  in  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Yes.  And  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  that  his  clarifying 
perfecting  amendment  has  been 
viewed  by  the  service  Secretaries  who 
may  be  directly  affected;  that  is,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  there  is  no 
objection. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  would  have  to 
defer  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
I  do  know  he  talked  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  a  high-ranking  rep- 
resentative from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  since  we  began  debate  on  this 
bill,  has  l)een  to  the  outside  Chamber, 
has  looked  at  the  language,  and  is 
pleased  with  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  favorable 
vote  on  the  perfecting  amendment 
that  I  have  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  perfect- 
ing amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

The  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Stratton  amendment  to  strike  will  not 


be  voted  on,  under  the  precedents,  the 
text  proposed  to  be  stricken  having 
Ijeen  completely  amended. 

Are  there  other  amendments  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  COtlRTER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NICHOLS,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  amendments.  This  amend- 
ment concerns  the  waiver  of  certain 
reporting  requirements. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Courter  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols,  as 
amended:  At  the  end  of  title  V  (page  68, 
after  line  3)  add  the  following  new  section: 

SBC  Sti.  WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN  REPORTING,  NOTIFI- 
CA  TION.  AND  STUDY  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b>,  effective  on  January  1,  1987, 
any  protnsion  of  law  contained  in  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  or  in  any  other  provision  of  law  con- 
tained in  any  Act  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  or  for  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
in  any  Act  making  appropriations  to  or  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  requires  the 
President  or  any  official  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  submit  in  writing 
any  report,  notification,  or  study  to  Con- 
gress or  to  any  committee  of  Congress  shall 
not  be  effective  to  the  extent  that  such  provi- 
sion requires  the  submission  in  writing  of 
such  report,  notification,  or  study. 

(b)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (a J  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  provision  of  law 
enacted  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  to  any  provision  of  law  that  re- 
quires the  submission  of  the  following  re- 
ports, notifications,  and  studies: 

(11  The  annual  reports,  statements,  and 
recommendations  required  by  section  133(c> 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

<Z)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
133(eJ  of  such  title,  relating  to  foreign 
policy,  major  military  missions,  and  mili- 
tary force  structure. 

(31  The  reports  required  by  subsection 
<b)IS)  of  section  139  of  such  title  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  104(6)  of  this  Act)  and  the 
annual  report  required  by  subsection  (g)  of 
such  section,  relating  to  operational  test 
and  evaluation  activities. 

(4)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
142  of  such  title  (as  redesignated  by  section 
104(1)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  North  AUantic 
Treaty  Organization  readiness. 

(5)  The  reports  required  by  section  1464(c) 
of  such  title,  relating  to  the  status  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Military  Retirement 
Fund. 

(6)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2208(k)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion and  operation  of  vforking-capital 
funds. 

(7)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2233a(a)(l)  of  such  title,  relating  to  expendi- 
tures and  contributions  for  acquisition  of 
facilities  for  reserve  components. 

(8)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2304(c)(7)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  use  of 
procurement  procedures  other  than  competi- 
tive procedures. 

(9)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2306(h)(3)  of  such  title,  relating  to  conceUa- 
tion  ceilings  in  certain  multiyear  contracts. 
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(lot  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2313ld)<4)  of  such  title,  relating  to  subpoe- 
nas issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  to  obtain  contractor 
records. 

(IV  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2349  of  such  title,  relating  to  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  acquisition  and  cross- 
servicing  agreements. 

(12/  The  semiannual  report  required  by 
section  23S7  of  such  title,  relating  to  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  tSO.OOO  entered  into  by 
the  military  departments  for  research  and 
development 

(13/  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2394(b/(2/  of  such  title,  relating  to  contracts 
for  energy  or  fuel 

(14/  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2397(e/  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  names  of 
certain  employees  and  former  employees  of 
defense  contractors. 

(IS/  The  notifications  required  by  clauses 
(B/  and  (C/  of  section  2401(b/(l/  of  such 
title,  the  cost  analyses  required  by  section 
2401(e/(l)  of  such  title,  and  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  2401(e/(2/  of  such  title,  all 
relating  to  the  long-term  lease  or  charter  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  by  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

(16/  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (e/(l/  of  section  2403  of  such  title  and 
the  annual  report  required  by  subsection 
(e/(2/  of  such  section,  relating  to  waivers  of 
certain  requirements  for  contractor  guaran- 
tees. 

(17)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2407(d)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  certain  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  connection 
with  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  co- 
operative agreements. 

(18)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
24S7(d/  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  policy  to 
standardize  equipment,  ammunition,  and 
fuel  procured  for  the  use  of  United  States 
military  forces  stationed  in  Europe  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

(19/  The  reports  required  by  subsection  (a) 
or  (e/  of  section  2662  of  such  title  and  the 
annual  report  required  by  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section,  relating  to  certain  real  proper- 
ty transactions. 

(20)  The  proposals  referred  to  in  section 
2667a(b)(l)  of  such  title,  relating  to  sale  and 
replacement  of  nonexcess  real  property. 

(21/  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2672(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  acquisitions 
of  interests  in  land  for  more  than  S  100,000. 

(22)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2676(d)  of  such  title,  relating  to  reductions 
in  scope  and  increases  in  cost  of  a  land  ac- 
quisition. 

(23)  The  notifications  and  submissions  re- 
quired by  section  2687(b)  of  such  title,  relat- 
ing to  base  closures  and  realignments. 

(24)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2779(b)(4)  of  such  titU,  relating  to  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  elimination  of 
certain  losses  caused  by  Auctuations  in  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  of  foreign  countries. 

(2$)  The  reports  required  by  section  2780 
of  such  title  (as  redesignated  by  section 
104(2)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  tales  or  trans- 
fers of  certain  defense  articles. 

(26)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2803(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  emergency 
military  construction  projects  carried  out 
under  MCtion  2803  of  such  title. 

(27)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2804(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  projects  not  authorized  by  law. 

(28)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  section  280S(b)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  minor  construction  in  con- 


nection with  certain  relocations  of  activi- 
ties from  one  installation  to  another. 

(29)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2806(c)(2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  contribu- 
tions for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion Infrastructure. 

(30)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  2807  of  such  title  and  the 
reports  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section,  relating  to  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  and  construction  design  in 
connection  with  military  construction  or 
military  family  housing  projects. 

(31)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2808(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  projects  in  the  event  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war  or  national  emergency. 

(32)  The  justifications  and  economic  anal- 
yses required  by  section  2809(a)(4)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  long-term  contracts  for  the 
construction,  management,  and  operation 
of  certain  facilities. 

(33)  The  notifications  and  justifications 
required  by  section  2823(b/  of  such  title,  re- 
lating to  disagreements  on  the  availability 
of  suitable  alternative  housing  at  locations 
in  the  United  States  where  family  housing  is 
proposed  to  be  constructed. 

(34)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2827(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  relocation  of 
military  family  housing  units. 

(35)  The  economic  analyses  required  by 
section  2828(g)(6)(A)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  leasing  military  family  housing  facilities. 

(36)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2834(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  use  of  De- 
partment of  State  housing  and  related  serv- 
ices by  Department  of  Defense  personnel. 

(37)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e)  of  section  2853  of  such  title, 
relating  to  reductions  in  the  scope  of  work 
or  increases  in  the  cost  of  military  construc- 
tion projects. 

(38)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2854(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  repair,  res- 
toration, or  replacement  of  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed military  facilities. 

(39)  The  annual  request  required  by  sec- 
tion 2859  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  authorizations. 

(40)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2861(a)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  activities  and  military  family 
housing  activities. 

(41)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2871(c)(3)  of  such  title  (as  redesignated  by 
section  104(8)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  end  strength 
levels,  certain  other  manpower  require- 
ments, base  structures,  and  certain  require- 
ments for  and  information  on  officers. 

(42)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2871(d)(2)  of  such  title  (as  redesignated  by 
section  104(8)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  aver- 
age student  training  loads. 

(43)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2871(e)  of  such  title  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 104(8)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  oper- 
ations and  maintenance. 

(44)(A)  The  annual  and  supplemental  re- 
ports required  by  section  2872  of  such  title 
(as  redesignated  by  section  104(9)  of  this 
Act),  relating  to  weapons  development  and 
procurement  schedules,  including  the  matter 
required  by  section  53(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (95  Stat  1524:  22  U.S.C. 
2795b(b))  to  be  included  in  such  annual  re- 
ports. 

(B>  The  notifications  in  lieu  of  such  sup- 
plemental reports  under  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  2872. 

^<S>  The  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  re- 
quired by  section  2873  of  such  title  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  104(10)  of  thU  Act). 


(46)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (d)(3)  of  section  2874  of  such  title  (as 
redesignated  by  section  104(11)  of  this  Act) 
and  reports  required  by  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section,  relating  to  increases  in  pro- 
gram acquisition  unit  costs  and  procure- 
ment unit  costs  of  certain  major  defense  ac- 
quisition programs. 

(47)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
7307(b)(2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  naval  vessels  to  foreign  nations. 

(48)  The  quarterly  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 7434  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  production  from  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

(49)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
406(i)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  dependents  accompanying  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  outside  the 
United  States. 

(50)  The  statements  and  quarterly  report 
required  by  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  section 
709  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act  1975  (88  Stat  408; 
SO  U.S.C.  App.  2403-1  (e)).  relating  to  the 
export  of  certain  goods,  technology,  and  in- 
dustrial techniques. 

(51)  The  notifications,  summaries,  certifi- 
cations, and  reports  required  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  502  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  1981  (10 
U.S.C.  2304  note),  relating  to  conversion  of 
performance  of  commercial  and  other  type 
functions  from  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel to  private  contractors. 

(52)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
1201(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1984  (Public  Law  98-94;  97 
Stat  678),  relating  to  transfers  of  amounts 
of  authorizations. 

(53)  The  reports  and  assessments  required 
by  section  1231  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act  1984  (Public  Law  98-94; 
97  Stat  693),  relating  to  certain  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  systems. 

(54)  The  reports  required  fitu  sectit 
307(b)(3)  of  the  Department  ofj  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1985  (98  Stiat  2515;  10 
U.S.C.  2304  note),  relating  to) waivers  of  a 
prohibition  on  contracting  oxfl  certain  logis- 
tics activities. 

^55y  The  annual  reporf/fequired  by  section 
1002(d)(1)  of  the  Depaflment  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1981  (98  Stat  2575;  22 
U.S.C.  1928  note),  relating  to  the  supply  of 


tiOn 


aircraft  facilities  in 
itlantic  Treaty  Orga- 


munitions  and  certai\i 
support  of  the  North 
nization. 

(56)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1002(d)(2)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1985  (98  Stat  2575;  22 
U.S.C.  1928  note),  relating  to  the  status  and 
cost  of  the  United  States  commitment  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  cer- 
tain activities  of  other  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  members. 

(57)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1003  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  1985 
(98  Stat  2576;  22  U.S.C.  1928  note),  relating 
to  allied  contributions  to  the  common  de- 
fense. 

(58)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1102  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
tation  Act  1985  (98  Stat  2580;  10  U.S.C. 
2872  note  (formerly  10  U.S.C.  139  note)),  re- 
lating to  th^^trategic  Defense  Initiative 
and  any  other  antiballistic  missile  defense 
program.  • 

(59)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
ISOKc)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1985  (Public  Law  98-525;  98 
Stat  2626).  relating  to  transfers  of  amounts 
of  authorizations. 
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(60)  The  reports  required  by  section 
lS36(g)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1985  (98  Stat  2633;  46 
U.S.C.  1120  note),  relating  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense. 

(61)  The  certification  required  by  section 
125(a)(1)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
Stat  601/,  relating  to  any  new  contract  for 
the  procurement  of  5-ton  trucks. 

(62/  The  legislative  environmental  impact 
statement  required  by  section  209(c)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat  610/,  relat- 
ing to  full-scale  development  of  a  small 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  or  the  se- 
lection of  basing  areas  for  the  deployment  of 
such  missile. 

(63/  The  certification  required  by  section 
222  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat 
613/,  relating  to  termination  of  a  prohibi- 
tion of  deployment  of  a  strategic  defense 
system. 

(64/  The  reports  required  by  section  223  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat  613), 
relating  to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

(65)  The  quarterly  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 502(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
Stat  621),  relating  to  the  obligation  of  funds 
appropriated  for  cixrilian  personnel 

(66)  The  report  required  by  section  1002  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat  70S), 
relating  to  Soviet  compliance  unth  arms 
control  commitments. 

(67)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1221(d)(2)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
Stat  727),  relating  to  a  research  program  to 
support  the  polygraph  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(68)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 1407  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
Stat  745).  relating  to  unobligated  balances 
in  appropriation  accounts. 

(69)(A)  The  certifications  required  by  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)(2)  of  section  1411  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat  745),  relat- 
ing to  the  procurement  or  assembly  of 
binary  chemical  weapons. 

(B)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (e) 
of  such  section,  relating  to  consultations 
among  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
member  nations  concerning  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  chemical  deterrent 
posture. 

(70)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 704  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  1982  (Public  Law  97-99;  95 
Stat  1377),  relating  to  contracts  for  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions. 

(71)  The  economic  analyses  required  by 
section  802(d)(1)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  1984  (97  Stat  784; 
10  U.S.C.  2821  note),  relating  to  proposed 
military  housing  rental  guarantee  agree- 
ments. 

172)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
803(b)(2)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorUation  Act  1984  (97  Stat  785: 10  U.S.C. 
2821  note),  relating  to  waivers  of  a  require- 
ment to  use  manufactured  or  factory-built 
housing  fabricated  in  the  United  States  by  a 
United  States  contractor  for  military  family 
housing  construction  in  foreign  countries. 

(73)  The  report  required  by  section  840(d) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-167;  99  Stat  998). 


relating  to  the  sale  of  land  at  Fort  Jackson, 
South  Carolina. 

(74)  The  notifications  required  by  the  pro- 
viso in  section  800S(m)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  1985  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101(h)  of  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  Resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  October 
12.  1984  (Public  Law  98-473;  98  Stat  1923)/, 
relating  to  unusual  cost  overruns  incident 
to  overhaul,  maintenance,  and  repair  for 
certain  ships. 

(75/  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
8104(b/  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  1985  (as  contained  in  section 
101  (h/  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  12,  1984 
(Public  Law  98-473:  98  Stat  1942:  10  U.S.C. 
2872  note  (formerly  10  U.S.C.  139  note//),  re- 
lating to  consultations  ioith  members  of 
common  defense  alliances  concerning  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  research. 

(76)  The  notifications  required  by  section 

8020  or  8021  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  1986  (as  contained  in 
section  101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  enti- 
tled "Joint  Resolution  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  De- 
cember 19,  1985  (Public  Law  99-190;  99  Stat 
1206//,  relating  to  transfers  of  working  cap- 
ital funds. 

(77/  The  notifications  required  by  section 

8021  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  December 
19.  1985  (Public  Law  99-190;  99  Stat  1206//, 
relating  to  the  obligation  of  working  capital 
funds  to  procure  war  reserve  material  inven- 
tory. 

(78/  The  notifications  required  by  section 
8042  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b))  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  December 
19.  1985  (Public  Law  99-190:  99  Stat  1210/. 
relating  to  the  availability  of  appropriated 
funds  for  intelligence  or  special  activities 
different  from  activities  justified  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(79)  The  notification  required  by  section 
8075  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  December 
19.  1985  (Public  Law  99-190;  99  Stat  1214). 
relating  to  the  acquisition  of  certain  types 
of  ioeapons,  subsystems,  and  munitions  of 
European  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion manufacture.  '' 

(80)  The  certification  required  by  section 
8097  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  December 
19.  1985  (Public  Law  99-190;  99  Stat  1219)). 
relating  to  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  to  carry  out  a  test  of  the  Space  De- 
fense System  (antl-satelllte  weapon)  against 
an  object  in  space. 

(81)  The  annual  report  required  by  the 
third  proviso  in  the  undesignated  paragraph 


under  the  heading  "Foreign  Curkency 
Flvctvation.  Construction,  Defense"  in  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act 
1980  (Public  Law  96-130;  93  Stat  1019),  re- 
lating to  transfers  of  appropriated  funds  to 
eliminate  losses  in  military  construction  or 
expenses  of  family  housing  caused  by  fluctu- 
ations in  foreign  currency  exchange  rates  of 
foreign  countries. 

(82)  The  reports  required  by  section  125(a) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act  1985  (as  contained  in  section  101(e)  of 
the  Joint  Resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolu- 
tion making  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  12.  1984  (Public  Law  98-473; 
98  Stat  1883)/.  relating  to  terminations  of  a 
prohibition  on  the  availability  of  appropri- 
ated military  construction  funds  to  foreign 
governments  ineligible  to  receive  such  funds 
by  reason  of  inadequate  drug  control  meas- 
ures. 

(83 /(A/  The  semiannual  report  required  by 
section  5(b/  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.  3/.  relating  to  activities 
of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(B)  The  reports  required  by  section  S(d/  of 
such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  3/,  relating  to  par- 
ticular cases  of  problems,  abuses,  or  defi- 
ciencies which  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(C/  The  statements  required  by  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  section  8(b)  of  such  Act  (S 
U.S.C.  App.  3),  relating  to  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(84)  The  requirement  to  furnish  informa- 
tion and  to  report  to  Congress  concerning 
intelligence  actimties  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  501  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  413). 

(c)  Change  From  Quarterly  to  Annual 
Report— Section  406(1)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  in  the  matter 
preceding  clause  (1);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  in  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year". 

Mr.  COURTER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CouRTER]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. Obviously,  the  reason  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  is  because 
It  is  an  amendment  which  we  have 
touched  on  already  in  general  debate. 
No.  1;  No.  2,  it  is  an  amendment  that 
was  filed  with  the  Rules  Committee 
and  also  filed  In  the  Conoressional 
Record.  So  Members  have  Indeed  had 
time  to  look  It  over  to  find  out  precise- 
ly what  the  language  is. 

D  1600 
I  would  hope  that  this  amendment 
receives  the  enthusiastic  support  of  all 
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Members  of  this  body,  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  amendment  simply  states  that 
of  the  large  number  of  annual  reports 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  ob- 
ligated to  prepare  at  great  manpower 
expense,  review  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  annually,  this  simsets  most 
of  them,  but  not  all  of  them. 

I  might  also  add  that  there  is  a  simi- 
lar provision  in  the  other  body  and 
that  it  passed  with  really  no  objection. 
So  we  are  dealing  with  something  that 
has  seen  a  great  deal  of  support. 

Of  the  reports  that  we  allow  the  an- 
nualized effort  to  remain  with,  there 
are  about  84.  The  amendment  deletes 
the  requirement  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  prepare  approximately  264 
reports. 

As  I  mentioned  in  general  debate,  I 
remember  about  5  or  6  years  ago 
during  a  great  Presidential  campaign. 
It  was  in  vogue  by  Presidential  candi- 
dates of  both  political  parties  to  talk 
about  the  importance  of  sunsetting 
agencies,  sunsetting  departments,  sun- 
setting  Government  regulations  and 
Government  requirements.  All  I  am 
attempting  to  do,  the  purpose  of  that 
effort,  the  purpose  of  those  campaign 
pledges,  was  to  make  sure  that  those 
agencies,  those  functiorvs.  those  de- 
partments and  those  rules  and  regula- 
tions would  be  looked  at  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  valuable,  to  be  studied 
to  make  sure  that  they  did  not  exist 
simply  because  of  inertia,  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  justified  every  year 
and  not  just  once  when  they  are 
placed  into  permanent  law  35  or  40 
years  ago. 

I  am  not  sunsetting  a  department.  I 
am  not  sunsetting  agencies.  I  am  not 
sunsetting  regulations.  All  I  am  doing 
is  saying  that  if  these  264  annual  re- 
ports are  so  very  crucial  to  the  surviv- 
al of  this  country  or  so  very  crucial  to 
the  streamlined  working  of  democracy 
in  America,  then  the  individuals  who 
think  they  are  so  important  can  seek 
them  on  an  annual  basis,  or  next  year 
come  before  this  body  to  prove  once 
again  that  they  are  greatly  meritori- 
ous and  they  should  be  given  on  an  an- 
nualized basis  year  after  year  without 
even  requests. 

The  problem  here  is  the  fact  that  an 
individual  Member  of  this  body  may 
have  a  good  idea  as  to  a  report  that 
they  would  like  on  milk,  a  report  that 
they  would  like  on  unemployment  in 
their  congressional  district,  a  report 
that  they  would  like  on  readiness,  a 
report  that  they  would  like  on  the 
command  structure,  and  they  require 
a  report  on  an  annualized  basis.  The 
reports  are  always  prepared.  They 
have  to  be  according  to  law.  They  are 
rarely  looked  at  and  almost  never 
read.  They  require  a  great  deal  of 
effort,  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  a 
great  deal  of  personnel  to  draft  them. 

So  this  basically  means  that  264  re- 
ports are  sunsetted.  If  they  prove  to 


be  essential,  if  they  prove  to  be  dra- 
matically important,  obviously  we  can 
request  them  again.  But  it  seems  to 
me  foolish  and  ridiculous  that,  year 
after  year  after  year,  additional  re- 
ports are  required,  some  of  which  are 
required  to  be  reported  annually  year 
after  year. 

All  this  amendment  is  doing  is  a 
small,  small  step  toward  true  debur- 
eaucratization,  a  true  military  reform. 
There  seems  to  be  no  harm  in  it.  I  do 
not  see  there  is  any  great  objection  to 
it,  although  I  know  that  perhaps  some 
Members  want  to  speak  on  it.  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  this 
one  small  vote  to  delete  paperwork,  to 
reduce  the  type  of  effort  and  work 
that  we  are  facing  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  which  simply  deletes  264 
reports  to  the  Congress,  most  of  which 
are  not  asked  for  and  not  read. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NICHOLS  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY 
MR.  COURTER  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  NICHOLS,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  CouRTER  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  as  amended:  At  the  end  of  title 
V  (page  68,  after  line  3),  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.   3M3.    REDUCTION   OF   REPORTING    REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Policy.— It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
reduce  the  administrative  burden  placed  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  requirements 
for  reports,  studies,  and  notifications  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  outdated,  redundant,  or  otherwise 
unnecessary  report  requirements. 

(b)  Compilation  of  Existing  Report  Re- 
quirements.—( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  compile  a  list  of  all  provisions  of  law 
currently  in  effect  that  require  the  Presi- 
dent, with  respect  to  national  defense  func- 
tions of  the  Government,  or  any  official  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
submit  in  writing  any  report,  notification,  or 
study  to  Congress  or  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress the  list  compiled  under  paragraph  (1) 
not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  include  with  such  list  (with  respect  to 
each  report,  notification,  or  study  shown  on 
the  list)  the  following: 

(A)  The  date  the  requirement  for  such 
report,  notification,  or  study  was  first  im- 
posed by  law. 

(B)  The  Secretary's  assessment  of  the  con- 
tinuing utility  of  such  requirement  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  executive  branch. 

(C)  The  Secretary's  assessment  of  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  of  such  requirement 
and  how  such  burden  relates  to  the  utility 
of  the  report,  notification,  or  study. 

(D)  The  Secretary's  recommendation  as  to 
whether  such  requirement  should  be  re- 
tained, modified,  or  re{>ealed. 

(3)  The  matter  submitted  under  para- 
graph (2)  shall  also  include  any  recommen- 


dation of  the  Secretary  for  consolidation  of 
different  requirements  for  reports,  notifica- 
tions, and  studies  and  a  draft  of  legislation 
to  implement  any  changes  in  law  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Partial  Termination  op  Programs  on 
List.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
effective  as  of  the  end  of  the  first  session  of 
the  100th  Congress,  each  provision  of  law 
shown  on  the  list  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  that  Is  contained  in  title  10,  32,  or 
37,  United  States  Code,  or  in  any  Act  au- 
thorizing appropriations  or  making  appro- 
priations for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (including  military 
construction  and  military  family  housing 
functions)  and  that  is  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  subsection 
(b)<2)(D)  to  be  repealed  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive to  the  extent  such  provision  requires 
the  submission  in  writing  of  report,  notifica- 
tion, or  study  shown  on  the  list. 

(d)  Exceptions.— Subsection  (c)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  provision  of  law  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  to 
any  provision  of  law  that  requires  the  sub- 
mission of  the  following  reports,  notifica- 
tions, and  studies: 

(1)  The  annual  reports,  statements,  and 
recommendations  required  by  section  133(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(2)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
133(e)  of  such  title,  relating  to  foreign 
policy,  major  military  missions,  and  military 
force  structure. 

(3)  The  reports  required  by  subsection 
(b)(S)  of  section  136(a)  of  such  title  and  the 
annual  report  required  by  subsection  (g)  of 
such  section,  relating  to  operational  test 
and  evaluation  activities. 

(4)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
133(a)  of  such  title,  relating  to  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  readiness. 

(5)  The  reports  required  by  section  1464(c) 
of  such  title,  relating  to  the  status  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Military  Retirement 
Fund. 

(6)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2208(11)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion and  operation  of  working-capital  funds. 

(7)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2233a(a)(l)  of  such  title,  relating  to  expend- 
itures and  contributions  for  acquisition  of 
facilities  for  reserve  components. 

(8)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2304(c)(7)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  use 
of  procurement  procedures  other  than  com- 
petitive procedures. 

(9)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2306(h)(3)  of  such  title,  relating  to  cancella- 
tion ceilings  in  certain  multiyear  contracts. 

(10)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2313(d)(4)  of  such  title,  relating  to  subpoe- 
nas issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  to  obtain  contractor 
records. 

(U)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2349  of  such  title,  relating  to  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  acquisition  and  cross- 
servicing  agreements. 

(12)  The  semiannual  report  required  by 
section  2357  of  such  title,  relating  to  con- 
tracts In  excess  of  $50,000  entered  into  by 
the  military  departments  for  research  and 
development. 

(13)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2394(b)(2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  contracts 
for  energy  or  fuel. 

(14)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2397(e)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  names 
of  certain  employees  and  former  employees 
of  defense  contractors. 
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(15)  The  notifications  required  by  clauses 
(B)  and  (C)  of  section  2401(b)(1)  of  such 
title,  the  cost  analyses  required  by  section 
2401(eXl)  of  such  title,  and  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  2401(e)(2)  of  such  title,  all 
relating  to  the  long-term  lease  or  charter  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  by  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

(16)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (eXl)  of  section  2403  of  such  title  and 
the  annual  report  required  by  subsection 
(e)(2)  of  such  section,  relating  to  waivers  of 
certain  requirements  for  contractor  guaran- 
tees. 

(17)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2407(d)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  certain  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  connec- 
tion with  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion cooperative  agreements. 

(18)  Th^  annual  report  required  by  section 
2457(d>vpf  such  title,  relating  to  the  policy 
to  standardize  equipment,  ammunition,  and 
fuel  procured  for  the  use  of  United  States 
military  forces  stationed  in  Europe  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

(19)  The  reports  required  by  subsection 
(a)  or  (e)  of  section  2662  of  such  title  and 
the  annual  report  required  by  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section,  relating  to  certain  real 
property  transactions. 

(20)  The  proposals  referred  to  in  section 
2667a(b>(l)  of  such  title,  relating  to  sale  and 
replacement  of  nonexcess  real  property. 

(21)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2672(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  acquisitions 
of  interests  in  land  for  more  than  $100,000. 

(22)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2676(d)  of  such  title,  relating  to  reductions 
in  scope  and  increases  in  cost  of  a  land  ac- 
quisition. 

(23)  The  notifications  and  submissions  re- 
quired by  section  2687(b)  of  such  title,  relat- 
ing to  base  closures  and  realignments. 

(24)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2779(b)(4)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the  elimination  of 
certain  losses  caused  by  fluctuations  in  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  of  foreign  countries. 

(25)  The  reports  required  by  section  133b 
of  such  title  relating  to  sales  or  transfers  of 
certain  defense  articles. 

(26)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2803(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  emergency 
military  construction  projects  carried  out 
under  section  2803  of  such  title. 

(27)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2804(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  projects  not  authorized  by  law. 

(28)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  section  2805(b)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  minor  construction  in  con- 
nection with  certain  relocations  of  activities 
from  one  installation  to  another. 

(29)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2806(cK2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  contribu- 
tions for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion Infrastructure. 

(30)  The  notifications  requried  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  2807  of  such  title  and  the 
reports  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section,  relating  to  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  and  construction  design  in 
connection  with  military  construction  or 
military  family  housing  projects. 

(31)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2808(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  projects  in  the  event  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  or  national  emergency. 

(32)  The  jurisdictions  and  economic  analy- 
ses required  by  section  2809(a)(4)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  long-term  contracts  for  the 
construction,  management,  and  operation  of 
certain  facilities. 


(33)  The  notifications  and  justifications 
required  by  section  2823(b)  of  such  title,  re- 
lating to  disagreements  on  the  availability 
of  suitable  alternative  housing  at  locations 
in  the  United  States  where  family  housing 
is  proposed  to  be  constructed. 

(34)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2827(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  relocation 
of  military  family  housing  units. 

(35)  The  economic  analyses  required  by 
section  2828(g)(6)(A)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  leasing  military  family  housing  facilities. 

(36)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2834(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  use  of 
Department  of  State  housing  and  related 
services  by  Department  of  Defense  person- 
nel. 

(37)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e)  of  section  2853  of  such  title, 
relating  to  reductions  in  the  scope  of  work 
or  increases  in  the  cost  of  military  construc- 
tion projects. 

(38)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2854(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  repair,  res- 
toration, or  replacement  of  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed military  facilities. 

(39)  The  annual  request  required  by  sec- 
tion 2859  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  authorizations. 

(40)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2861(a)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  activities  and  mUitary  family 
housing  activities. 

(41)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
138(c)(3)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
and  civilian  personnel  end  strength  levels, 
certain  other  manpower  requirements,  base 
structures,  and  certain  requirements  for  and 
information  on  officers. 

(42)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
138(d)(2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  average 
student  training  loads. 

(43)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
138(e)  of  such  title,  relating  to  operations 
and  maintenance. 

(44)(A)  The  annual  and  supplemental  re- 
ports required  by  section  139  of  such  title, 
relating  to  weapons  development  and  pro- 
curement schedules,  including  the  matter 
required  by  section  53(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  (95  SUt.  1524;  22  U.S.C. 
2795b(b))  to  be  included  in  such  annual  re- 
ports. 

(B)  The  notifications  in  lieu  of  such  sup- 
plemental reports  under  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section. 

(45)  The  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  re- 
quired by  section  139a  of  such  title. 

(46)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (d)(3)  of  section  139b  of  such  title  and 
reports  required  by  subsection  (e)  of  such 
section,  relating  to  increases  in  program  ac- 
quisition unit  costs  and  procurement  unit 
costs  of  certain  major  defense  acquisition 
programs. 

(47)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
7307(b)(2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  dis- 
position of  naval  vessels  to  foreign  nations. 

(48)  The  quarterly  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 7434  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  production  from  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

(49)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
406(1)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  dependents  accompanying  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  outside  the 
United  States. 

(50)  The  statements  and  quarterly  report 
required  by  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  section 
709  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act,  1975  (88  Stat. 
408:  50  U.S.C.  App.  2403-l(e)),  relating  to 
the  export  of  certain  goods,  technology,  and 
industrial  techniques. 


(51)  The  notifications,  summaries,  certifi- 
cations, and  reports  required  by  suttsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  502  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (10 
U.S.C.  2304  note),  relating  to  conversion  of 
performance  of  commercial  and  other  type 
functions  from  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel to  private  contractors. 

(52)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
1201(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1984  (Public  Law  98-94:  97 
Stat.  678),  relating  to  transfers  of  amounts 
of  authorizations. 

(53)  The  reports  and  assessments  required 
by  section  1231  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1984  (Public  Law 
98-94;  97  Stat.  693),  relating  to  certain  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  systems. 

(54)  The  reports  required  by  section 
307(b)(3)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1985  (98  Stat.  2515:  10 
U.S.C.  2304  note),  relating  to  waivers  of  a 
prohibition  on  contracting  out  certain  logis- 
tics activities. 

(55)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1002(d)(1)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1985  (98  SUt.  2575:  22 
U.S.C.  1928  note),  relating  to  the  supply  of 
munitions  and  certain  aircraft  facilities  in 
support  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. 

(56)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1002(d)(2)  of  the  Department  of  E>efense 
Authorization  Act,  1985  (98  Stat.  2575:  22 
U.S.C.  1928  note),  relating  to  the  status  and 
cost  of  the  United  States  commitment  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
certain  activities  of  other  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  members. 

(57)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1003  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 

1985  (98  Stat.  2576:  22  U.S.C.  1928  note),  re- 
lating to  allied  contributions  to  the  common 
defense. 

(58)  The  armual  report  required  by  section 
1102  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  1985  (98  Stat.  2580:  10  U.S.C. 
2872  note  (formerly  10  U.S.C.  139  note)),  re- 
lating to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
and  any  other  antiballistic  missile  defense 
program. 

(59)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
1501(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-525:  98 
Stat.  2626),  relating  to  transfers  of  amounts 
of  authorizations. 

(60)  The  reports  required  by  section 
1536(g)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1985  (98  SUt.  2633:  46 
U.S.C.  1120  note),  relating  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense. 

(61)  The  certification  required  by  section 
125(a)(1)  of  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99 
Stat.  601),  relating  to  any  new  contract  for 
the  procurement  of  5-ton  trucks. 

(62)  The  legislative  environmental  impact 
statement  required  by  section  209(c)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 

1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99  SUt.  610).  relat- 
ing to  full-scale  development  of  a  small 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  or  the  se- 
lection of  basing  areas  for  the  deployment 
of  such  missile. 

(63)  The  certification  required  by  section 
222  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99  SUt. 
613).  relating  to  termination  of  a  prohibi- 
tion of  deployment  of  a  strategic  defense 
system. 

(64)  The  reports  required  by  section  223  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
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Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99  SUt.  613). 
relating  to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

(65)  The  quarterly  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 502(c)  of  >he  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-145; 
99  Stat.  621).  relating  to  the  obligation  of 
funds  appropriated  for  civilian  personnel. 

(66)  The  report  required  by  section  1002 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99  Stat. 
705).  relating  to  Soviet  compliance  with 
arms  control  commitments. 

(67)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1221(d)(2)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-145: 
99  Stat.  727).  relating  to  a  research  program 
to  support  the  polygraph  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

(68)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 1407  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99 
Stat.  745).  relating  to  unobligated  balances 
in  appropriation  accounts. 

(69KA)  The  Certifications  required  by 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)(2)  of  Section  1411  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99  Stat.  745). 
relating  to  the  procurement  or  assembly  of 
binary  chemical  weapons. 

(B)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (e) 
of  such  section,  relating  to  consultations 
among  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
member  nations  concerning  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  chemical  deterrent 
posture. 

(70)  The  aruiual  report  required  by  section 
704  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
Uon  Act.  1982  (Public  Law  97-99:  95  Stat. 
1377).  relating  to  contracts  for  construction 
in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 

(71)  The  economic  analyses  required  by 
section  802(dKl)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1984  (97  SUt.  784: 
10  n.S.C.  2821  note),  relating  to  proposed 
military  housing  rental  guarantee  agree- 
ments. 

(72)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
803(bK2)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1984  (97  Stat.  785:  10  U.S.C. 
2821  note),  relating  to  waivers  of  a  require- 
ment to  use  manufactured  or  factory-built 
housing  fabricated  in  the  United  States  by  a 
United  States  contractor  for  military  family 
housing  construction  in  foreign  countries. 

(73)  The  report  required  by  section  840(d) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-167:  99  SUt.  998). 
relating  to  the  sale  of  land  at  Fort  Jackson. 
South  Carolina. 

(74)  The  notifications  required  by  the  pro- 
viso in  section  8005(m)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1985  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101(h)  of  Public  Law  98- 
473  (98  SUt.  1923)).  relating  to  unusual  cost 
overruns  incident  to  overhaul,  maintenance. 
and  repair  for  certain  ships. 

(75)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
8104(b)  of  the  Depairtment  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1985  (as  contained  in  sec- 
tion 101(h)  of  Public  Law  98-473  (98  Stat. 
1942)).  relating  to  consulUtions  with  mem- 
bers of  common  defense  alliances  concern- 
ing Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Research. 

(76)  The  notifications  required  by  section 

8020  or  8021  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1986  (as  contained  in 
section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  99-190  (99  SUt. 
1206)).  relating  to  transfers  of  working  cap- 
ital funds. 

(77)  The  notifications  required  by  section 

8021  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act.  1986  (as  conUined  in  section 
101(b)  of  Public  Law  99-190  (99  Stat.  1206)). 
relating  to  the  obligation  of  working  capital 


funds  to  procure  war  reserve  material  inven- 
tory. 

(78)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
8042  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1986  (as  conUined  in  section 
101(b)  of  Public  Law  99-190  (99  Stat.  1210)). 
relating  to  the  availability  of  appropriated 
funds  for  intelligence  or  special  activities 
different  from  activities  Justified  to  the 
Congress. 

(79)  The  notification  required  by  section 
8075  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act.  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  Public  Law  99-190  (99  SUt.  1214)). 
relating  to  the  acquisition  of  certain  tyi>es 
of  weapons,  subsystems,  and  munitions  of 
European  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion manufacture. 

(80)  The  certification  required  by  section 
8097  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act.  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  Public  Law  99-190  (99  SUt.  1219)). 
relating  to  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  to  carry  out  a  test  of  the  Space  De- 
fense System  (anti-satellite  weapon)  against 
an  object  in  space. 

(81)  The  armual  report  required  by  the 
third  proviso  in  the  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Foreign  Currency 
Fluctuation.  Construction,  Detense"  in 
the  MiliUry  Construction  Appropriation 
Act.  1980  (Public  Law  96-130:  93  Stat.  1019), 
relating  to  transfers  of  appropriated  funds 
to  eliminate  losses  in  military  construction 
or  expenses  of  family  housing  caused  by 
fluctuations  in  foreign  currency  exchange 
rates  of  foreign  countries. 

(82)  The  reports  required  by  section 
125(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priations Act,  1985  (as  conUined  in  section 
101(e)  of  Public  Law  98-473  (98  SUt.  1883)). 
relating  to  terminations  of  a  prohibition  on 
the  availability  of  appropriated  military 
construction  funds  to  foreign  governments 
ineligible  to  receive  such  funds  by  reason  of 
inadequate  drug  control  measures. 

(83)(A)  The  semiannual  report  required 
by  section  5(b)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.  3).  relating  to  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(B)  The  reports  required  by  section  5(d)  of 
such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  3).  relating  to  par- 
ticular cases  of  problems,  abuses,  or  defi- 
ciencies which  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(C)  The  statemenU  required  by  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  section  8(b)  of  such 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  3).  relating  to  the  exer- 
cise of  certain  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

(84)  The  requirement  to  furnish  informa- 
tion and  to  report  to  Congress  concerning 
intelligence  activities  as  provided  in  title  V 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50 
U.S.C.  413etseq.). 

(85)  Reports  and  information  required  to 
be  furnished  under  the  following  provisions 
of  law: 

(A)  Section  1601(e)  of  title  10  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Senior  Executive  Service. 

(B)  Section  1604(e)  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  relating  to  termination  of  cer- 
Uin  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  personnel. 

(C)  Section  1605  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  benefits  and  allowances  for 
certain  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  civilian 
personnel. 

(D)  Section  431  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  t>enefits  and  allowances  for 


certain  military  personnel  assigned  to  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(e)  Change  From  Quarterly  to  Annual 
Report.— Section  406(i)  of  title  37.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  in  the  matter 
preceding  clause  ( 1 ):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  in  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year". 

Mr.  NICHOLS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RECOIU). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 
ols] is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  at  the  very  outset  that  I  sup- 
port in  principle  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  trying  to  do.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  we 
have  report  after  report  after  report 
laying  somewhere  in  somebody's  office 
here  gathering  dust  and  gathering 
cobwebs,  and  all  of  this  puts  a  tremen- 
dous additional  load  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  further 
that  to  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment in  its  present  form,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  do  a  grave  injustice  to  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

The  Courter  amendment  contains 
identical  language  to  the  language  in 
the  reorganization  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body.  So  if  the  amendment 
passes,  then  this  issue  will  not  be  in 
conference.  The  Courter  amendment 
would  eliminate  every  periodic  report- 
ing requirement  except  those  con- 
tained in  the  list  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  Courter  amendment  does  not 
tell  us  what  reports  it  would  cut,  only 
what  reports  the  amendment  would 
not  cut.  The  Courter  amendment  is 
unable  to  tell  us  what  reports  would 
be  cut.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee does  not  know,  the  Intelligence 
Committee  does  not  know,  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee 
does  not  know,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  and  other  interested 
committees  do  not  know. 

The  point  is  that  this  House  has  not 
been  made  aware  of  the  full  impact  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  interested  Sena- 
tors and  their  staffs  were  indeed  con- 
sulted in  drawing  up  the  list  on  the 
Senate  side. 

My  substitute  would  meet  the  gen- 
tleman's objectives,  but  in  a  more  or- 
derly fashion.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  do  not  find  objection  to  the  gen- 
tleman's desire  to  reduce  the  Pentagon 
reporting  requirements.  But  I  believe 
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that  interested  Members  of  the  House 
should  have  an  opportunity,  the  same 
opportunity,  to  examine  each  of  the 
reports  that  are  going  to  be  deleted,  as 
was  accorded  to  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  substitute  that  I  offer  would  de- 
clare in  the  law  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  all  luineeded  re- 
ports. 

Second,  it  would  contain  a  list  of  re- 
ports to  be  saved,  to  be  preserved,  the 
list  that  has  been  included  in  the 
Courter  amendment,  but  it  contains 
an  additional  four  reports  that  are 
critical  to  the  operation  of  the  Inelli- 
gence  Subcommittee. 

Third,  I  would  include  a  sunset  re- 
quirement for  all  other  reports.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  re- 
quired to  complete  a  list  of  reports 
that  are  required  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  recommend  to  Congress  which 
reports  would  be  retained  and  which 
should  be  eliminated.  If  Congress 
failed  to  act  by  ttie  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  100th  Congress,  the  report- 
ing requirements  that  the  gentleman 
has  in  his  amendment  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  substitute 
and  I  hope  that  we  could  get  good  sup- 
port from  the  membership  for  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's concern,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  belabor  the  point  here. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  irre- 
spective of  your  r>erfect  knowledge  of 
what  is  in  any  report,  a  simple  amend- 
ment that  require  that  they  be  justi- 
fied before  they  are  sent  has  a  great 
deal  of  appeal.  Therefore,  I  think  the 
substitute  lacks  the  type  of  merit  that 
the  amendment  does. 

I  could  go  over  and  over  this,  but 
simply  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
take  one  small  step  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  the  paperwork  burden  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  imder 
and  the  paperwork  burden  this  Con- 
gress is  un<ier,  and  any  other  way  to 
go  about  it  seems  to  be  the  wrong  way 
to  go  about  it. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  is  as  concerned  as 
I  am  about  the  proliferation  of  re- 
I>orts,  about  the  requirement  that 
these  reports  be  prepared  even  with- 
out being  asked  to  be  prepared,  and  I 
would  just  hope  that  his  concern 
would  be  reflected  by  withdrawing  his 
substitute.  I  imagine  that  gentleman  is 
not  going. 

Certainly  if  the  substitute  passes,  it 
is  better  off  than  without  any  type  of 
an  amendment  in  this  area,  because  it 
does  and  will  eventually  lead  within  1 
year  to  where  I  want  to  be  today.  So  in 
that  sense,  it  is  a  step  in  the  proper  di- 
rection. I  would  be  more  inclined  to 
take  the  bold  step  now,  and  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  take  the  more  hesitant 


step.  I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman 
feels  like  he  must  do  that. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  hope  that  this 
body  would  reject  the  substitute  and 
vote  in  favor  of  the  original  amend- 
ment. 

D  1610 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  again  let  me  reaffirm  what  I 
have  said.  I  am  in  total  support  of 
what  the  gentleman  wants  to  do. 

But  all  I  am  asking  is  that  we  pro- 
vide some  alternate  fashion  for  the 
Members  of  this  House,  each  and 
every  Member  to  look  at  it  as  it  was 
given  to  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  hope 
that  the  substitute  motion  will  carry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols]  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols],  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Courter],  as  amended,  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  to  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 
amendment  offered  by  MR.  skelton  to  the 

amendment    offered    by     MR.     NICHOLS.    AS 

amended 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols,  as 
amended:  At  the  end  of  title  V  (page  68, 
after  line  3),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  3903.  DEPUTY  THAIRMAN  OF  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Position  of  Deputy 
Chairman.— ( 1 )  Chapter  5  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  142  the  following  new  section: 

"§  142a.  Deputy  Chairman 

"(a)(1)  There  is  a  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff.  The  Deputy  Chair- 
man shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  from  the  officers  of  the  regular 
components  of  the  armed  forces. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman 
may  not  be  members  of  the  same  armed 
force.  However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  waive  the  limiUtion  in  the  preceding 
sentence  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

"(3)  The  Deputy  Chairman  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  may  be  reappointed  in  the  same 
manner  for  one  additional  term.  However, 
in  time  of  war  declared  by  Congress  there  is 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  reappointments. 

"(b)(1)  The  Deputy  Chairman  exercises 
such  duties  as  may  be  delegated  by  the 


Chairman  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  Defense. 

"(2)  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Chairman  or  in  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Chairman,  the  Deputy  Chairman  acts 
as  Chairman  and  performs  the  duties  of  the 
Chairman  until  a  successor  is  appointed  or 
the  absence  or  disability  ceases. 

"(c)  The  Deputy  Chairman  is  the  director 
of  the  Joint  Staff. 

"(d)  The  Deputy  Chairman  may  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but 
may  not  vote  on  a  matter  before  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  except  when  acting  as  Chair- 
man. 

"(e)  The  Deputy  Chairman,  while  so  serv- 
ing, holds  the  rank  of  general  or,  in  the  case 
of  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  admiral  and  out- 
ranks all  other  officers  of  the  armed  forces 
except  the  Chairman.  The  Deputy  Chair- 
man may  not  exercise  military  command 
over  the  joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  or  over  any  of 
the  armed  forces.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  142  the 
following  new  item: 

"142a.  Deputy  Chairman.". 

(b)  Exemption  From  Grade  Limita- 
tions.—Section  525(b)(3)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  Deputy  Chair- 
man" after  "Chairman". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subsection 
(b)  of  section  143  of  such  title  is  repealed. 

Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  simple  amendment.  What  it  does, 
it  reiterates  what  we  have  already 
done  and  ground  that  we  have  already 
plowed.  It  replaces  the  Deputy  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a 
full  deputy.  It  is  not  one  which  can  be 
dispensed  with  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  It  really  reiter- 
ates what  is  already  in  the  law. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  tell  the 
gentlemen  and  the  chairman  that  this 
is  an  important  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  offering. 
Let  us  say  that  it  is  an  important  issue 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  rais- 
ing. I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama will  agree. 

What  we  were  trying  to  do  when  we 
passed  the  JCS  reform  bill  was  to  es- 
tablish a  Deputy  Chairman  and  make 
sure  that  that  Deputy  Chairman  had 
all  the  power  and  authority  that  is 
vested  in  the  chairman  when  the 
chairman  was  absent.  There  is  a 
single,  little  clause  in  there,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  that  passed  that  has 
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something  about,  "Unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

What  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
is  concerned  about  and  frankly,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  con- 
cerned about,  is  that  that  little  clause 
will  allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  does  not  want  to  have  a  strong 
Deputy  Chairman  allow  him  to  contin- 
ue the  same  process  of  rotating  the 
chairmanship  of  the  JCS  in  the  time 
of  the  absence  of  the  Chairman. 

Now  we  have  heard  that  there  is 
some  concern  over  this.  We  think  that 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  strengthen 
our  bill  here  Just  a  little  bit  to  going 
into  conference,  that  is  why  I  think 
that  what  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri here  is  doing  is  absolutely  right.  I 
think  it  is  consistent  with  what  we  as  a 
committee  have  wanted  to,  what  the 
members  of  the  investigating  subcom- 
mittee have  wanted  to  do  and  what 
the  House  has  already  voted  to  do. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  for  allowing  us  to 
talk  about  this  subject. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  amend- 
ment we  are  going  to  be  speaking  with 
two  voices.  Actually,  we  must  be  con- 
sistent in  what  we  do  and  clarify  this 
so  that  the  Deputy  Chairman  will  be 
in  fact  a  Deputy  Chairman  in  all  re- 
spects. It  is  just  what  we  intended  in 
the  JCS  biU:  it  is  what  we  intend 
today. 

Mr.  NICHOUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  examine  the 
amendment.  I  have  no  objection  to  it; 
it  is  a  perfecting  amendment  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  supported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 

BCr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Skzlton]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols  1.  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
M  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

kttUnmtitt  OffMM  BT  MM.  ttAMILtOlt  tO  tttft 
AMAN until  (   Off MfeU  #¥  fUk.  ttlMtMii   AS 

AM4W4MUA 

MF:  ^MAWfOH.  Mr.  SfWikfr,  i 

Ain«iwlm«nt  off»r»4  by  Mr  Hamk-ton  to 
tn«  •m«n4m«nt  offered  by  Mr  Mwhqv*.  m 
Mi«n4«4:  On  p««e  61,  line  8.  »fter  "Reia- 
tiona"  Uuert  "and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence". 


On  page  61,  line  9,  after  "Affairs"  insert 
"and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence". 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  simply  ensures  that 
the  intelligence  committees  of  the 
Congress  will  receive  the  President's 
aimual  national  security  strategy 
report.  That  report  is  now  made  avail- 
able to  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Conunittees,  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Conmiittee.  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  proposed  amendment  simply 
adds  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  and  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  to 
the  list  of  committees  that  receive  the 
report.  Obviously.  I  think  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  intelligence  committees 
involved  as  they  are  in  national  de- 
fense and  national  security  strategy 
should  benefit  from  this  report.  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  amendment  is  accepta- 
ble. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  the  amendment.  I  thorough- 
ly agree  with  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment. Certainly,  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee ought  to  be  privy  to  these  re- 
ports and  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  it 
on  this  side.  We  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols],  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  gentle- 
man that  section  192(b)(2)  of  H.R. 
4370  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  establish  procedures  under 
which  the  National  Security  Agencys 
Dfovlflioh  of  sefYlCM  or  suotillM  to  sut)- 
t^oM  ihi*  t<tm)bHt  rettdiH«M  of  the 

Thi  }iiil§fli]  8(i(<uFl(^ji^  kwm\f  l«  Hdi 

til,  ))M(  i(  4oN  R0Ffarm  wm»  m\-mim 
in  «upport  of  m»  combut  regdlnsM  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  U  It  for  thU  pur- 
pose that  the  review  described  by  sec- 
tion 18a(b)(2)  is  Intended? 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Is  it  further  the 
imderstanding  of  the  gentleman  that 
the  review  called  for  under  section 
193(d)  of  the  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  a  review  of  those  combat  sup- 
port activities  performed  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency? 

While  the  NSA  does  perform  such 
activities  in  support  of  military  operat- 
ing forces,  its  principal  responsibilities 
are  as  a  national  collector  of  intelli- 
gence responding  to  the  budget  and 
tasking  authority  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Again,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

AMENDMENT  OrTEREO  BY  MR.  SHAW  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OrFERED  BY  MR.  NICHOLS.  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shaw  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols,  as 
amended:  Page  19.  after  line  8,  Insert  the 
following  (and  redesignate  the  following 
paragraphs  accordingly): 

(3)  Creation  of  a  unified  command  for 
missions,  functions,  and  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  security  of  United  States  borders. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
extremely  simple  amendment. 

Division  D,  title  I,  section  101,  adds  a 
paragraph  to  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  requires  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  pe- 
riodically review  the  structure  of  the 
imified  and  specified  combatant  com- 
mands and  make  recommendations  for 
their  improvement. 

Section  104  of  the  same  title  speci- 
fies certain  topics  which  must  be  con- 
sidered during  the  initial  review  re- 
quired by  section  101.  Among  these 
topics  are  the  creation  of  two  new 
combatant  commands,  the  revision  of 
the  responsibilities  of  four  existing 
commands  and  the  elimination  of  one 
existing  command. 

My  amendment  would  add  a  new 
subparagraph,  between  subparagraphs 
2  and  3  of  section  104,  that  would  re- 
quire the  consideration  of: 

(3)  Creation  of  a  unified  command  to  co- 
ordinate the  military  missions,  functions, 
and  forces  committed  to  the  security  of  U.S. 
borders. 

Essentially  what  this  amendment 
does  Is  require  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  wMtlng  wheth- 
er 01-  not  the  Defense  depai-tment  Is 
willlnn  «nd/tjf  »blp  to  M«tiHie  i-MUoh- 
nibiiity  f»F  ih«  wtamki  M  \iM  boF«l«F« 
m%  ifvf  F0ii§fM  m\f  kf  wh^  m^. 

Awumtni  m%\  m  Riti  Rf^mitM  iftw 
wi^h  mv  »m»n4m#n(^  inpmd^d,  \\\^ 
Ph»iFm»n  would  m%^»  »n  (nlti») 
report  to  the  President  sometime  in 
1887.  Included  in  that  report  would  be 
consideration  of  the  advantages,  disad- 
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vantages,  and  feasibility  of  creating  a 
unified  border  command.  The  decision 
to  actually  create  such  a  command 
would  rest  with  the  President. 

Since  section  101  of  the  bill  already 
requires  the  Chairman  to  review  the 
unified  commands  and  report  to  the 
President,  there  are  no  added  costs  as- 
sociated with  my  amendment. 

D  1620 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  with  the  ranking 
member,  and  I  understand  they  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  NICHOIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  looked  at  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw].  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  It 
simply  calls  for  a  study,  and  I  recom- 
mend its  approval. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  ranking 
member. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  side  we  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  his  amendment.  We 
have  no  problem  with  it  and  are  will- 
ing to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  Members  desiring  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Nichols],  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  SKELTON  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  NICHOLS.  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skelton  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols,  as 
amended:  Page  56.  strike  out  lines  1  through 
3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(6)  The  existing  staff  functions  in  the  ex- 
ecutive part  of  a  military  department  relat- 
ing to  the  reserve  components  shall  not  be 
atKilished  or  consolidated  with  other  ele- 
ments of  the  military  department  staff 
(other  than  the  consolidation  of  existing 
military  staff  and  civilian  secretariat  staff 
functions  relating  io  the  reserve  compo- 
nents). 

MF;  ^HiiFWifti  t  m\k  mm\mmi  %m 
«#H(  (RM  (BI*  ftmiifl^itni  If  mm- 

m%    Hi    P9MI    AM    PFiR^i    \f\    iRf 

The  PlfAmMAH  pro  tempore  U 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skel- 
tom]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wiU 
take  but  Just  a  few  moments  on  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  does  nothing  more 
than  clarify  subsection  (6)  of  section 
401(b)  relating  to  military  depart- 
ments. It  preserves  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents and  makes  sure  that  they  are 
not  abolished  or  consolidated  with 
other  elements  of  the  military  staff. 
That  is  really  what  it  does.  I  think 
that  the  way  it  is  stated  in  the  present 
language  in  subsection  (6)  might  lead 
to  some  problems  and  misunderstand- 
ings, so  I  think  that  clarifying  it,  as  I 
have  done  with  this  amendment,  is  the 
best  procedure. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  amendment  with  the  staff  and 
with  the  Reserve  Forces  who  want  to 
be  certain  they  do  not  come  under  this 
particular  provision.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  and  recom- 
mend its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  Members  desiring  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlemsm  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols],  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols],  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  406,  noes 
4,  not  voting  21.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  281] 


AYES-406 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Bellensoti 

Bftin»tt 


Bamtrd 
Bartlett 
Bwton 


RfS* 
Boland 
Boner  I TN) 


Bonker 

BorskI 

Bosco 

Boucher 

9oult«!r 

|(J*e^ 

wmi 

mm 
if8«mfii 

|r»wn  * 

V\m 

mmv 

Bur^Rn  (CM 

Burton  UN) 

Bu<taii)»nt« 

Byron 


Callahan 

Guarlni 

MikiilKki 

Campbell 

Gunderson 

Miller  (OH) 

Carper 

Hall  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Can- 

Hall.  Ralph 

Mineu 

Chapman 

Hamilton 

Mitchell 

Chappell 

Hammerschmidt  Moakley 

Chappie 

Hansen 

Molinari 

Cheney 

Hatcher 

MoUohan 

Cllnger 

Hawkins 

Monson 

Coats 

Hayes 

Montgomery 

Cobey 

Hefner 

Moody 

Coble 

Hendon 

Moorhead 

Coelho 

Henry 

Morrison  (CT) 

Coleman  <MO) 

Hertel 

Morrison  (WA) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hiler 

Mrazek 

Collins 

Holt 

Murphy 

Combest 

Hopkins 

Murtha 

ConU 

Horton 

Myers 

Cooper 

Hoyer 

Natcher 

Coughlin 

Hubbard 

Neal 

Courier 

Huckaby 

Nelson 

Coyne 

Hughes 

NichoU 

Craig 

Hunter 

Nielsen 

Crane 

Hutto 

Nowak 

Daniel 

Hyde 

Oakar 

Dannemeyer 

Ireland 

Oberstar 

Darden 

Jacobs 

Obey 

Daschle 

Jeffords 

Olin 

Daub 

Jenkins 

Ortiz 

Davis 

Johnson 

Owens 

de  la  Garza 

Jones  (NO 

Packard 

DeLay 

Jones  (OK) 

Panetta 

Dellums 

Jones  (TN) 

Parrls 

Derrick 

Kanjorski 

Pashayan 

DeWine 

Kaptur 

Pease 

Dickinson 

Kasich 

Penny 

Dicks 

Kasteiuneier 

Pepper 

Dlngell 

Kemp 

Perkins 

DioOuardi 

Keiuielly 

Petri 

Dixon 

Kildee 

Pickle 

Donnelly 

Kindness 

Sorter 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Kleczka 

Price 

Doman  (CA) 

Kolbe 

PurseU 

Dowdy 

Kolter 

QuiUen 

Downey 

Kostmayer 

RahaU 

Dreier 

Kramer 

iangel 

Duncan 

LaFalce 

lay 

Durbin 

Lagomarslno 

Regula 

Dwyer 

LatU 

Reid 

Dymally 

Leach  (lA) 

Richardson 

Dyson 

Leath  (TX) 

Ridge 

Early 

L«hman  (CA) 

Rinaldo 

Eckart  (OH) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Ritter 

Eckert  (NY) 

Leland 

Roberts 

Edgar 

Lent 

Hobinson 

Edwards  (CA) 

Levin  (MI) 

Rodlno 

Edwards  (OK) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Roe 

Emerson 

Lewis  (CA) 

loemer 

English 

Lewis  (FL) 

logers 

Erdreich 

Llghtfoot 

lose 

Evans (LA) 

Lipinski 

lostenkowsici 

Evans  (ID 

Livingston 

Roth 

Fascell 

Lloyd 

loukema 

Pawell 

LoefHer 

Rowland  (CT) 

Fazio 

Lott 

Rowland  (GA) 

Feighan 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roybal 

Fiedler 

Lowry  (WA)          Rudd 

Fields 

Lujan                   Ruaso 

Fish 

Luken                  Sabo 

Pllppo 

Lundine                Savage 

Florio 

Lungren                Saxton 

FoglietU 

Mack                     Schaefer 

Foley 

MacKay                Scheuer 

Ford  (MI) 

Sladigan                Schneider 

Prank 

Markey                 Schroeder 

Franklin 

Marlenee              Schuette 

Frenzel 

Martin  (ID          Schulze 

Frost 

Martin  (NY)         Schumer 

Fuqua 

MartineE              Seiberling 

Oallo 

Matsul                  Sensenbrenner 

Oarcli 

Mavroules           Shaw 

aaydos 

MasEOll                 Shelby 

Oe  densan 
CieitM 

»4cC«in                Shumway 

«eCandieM        Shustet- 

ikiiH»Ai 

[  K:lt«»*»         Slkbrtkl 

limufti 

1  t-tr«lli^w          Aisliky 

jlImM 

1  e 

fm 

If 

m 

■fnm 

•rFTWfl 

•^'^ 

igS» 

ifi 

IP 

ff^  I )!  Af) 

Or»v  iPAi 

1  f 
1  p 

fe* 

nt  M  i  Aj 

m  1 1  <  ») 

mm          iftmiWii 

Oreen 

Mica                  Smith.  D«nny 

Grew 

kfletwl 

(OR) 
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Smith.  Robert 

Synar 

Weiss 

(NH) 

Tallon 

Wheat 

Smith.  Rohrrt 

Tauke 

Whitehurst 

(OR) 

WhIUey 

Snowe 

Thomas  (CA) 

Whlttaker 

Snyder 

Thomas  (GA) 

Whitten 

Soluz 

Torres 

Williams 

Solomon 

Torrlcelll 

Wilson 

Spence 

Towns 

Wirth 

Sprmlt 

Traficant 

Wise 

St  Gennain 

Traxler 

Wolf 

Staxsers 

UdaU 

Wolpe 

Stallings 

Valentine 

Wortley 

Stuigeland 

Vander  Jact 

Wright 

Stuk 

Vento 

Wyden 

Stenholm 

Visclosky 

Wylie 

Stokes 

Volkmer 

Yates 

Stnnc 

Vucanovich 

Yatron 

Studds 

Waldon 

Young  (AK) 

Stump 

WalKren 

Young (FL) 

Sundquist 

Walker 

Young  (MO) 

Sweeney 

Watklns 

Zschau 

Swift 

Waxman 

Swindall 

Weber 

NOES-4 

Camey 

Stratton 

Gonzalez 

Weaver 

] 

MOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Barnes 

Grotberg 

M(K}rath 

Chandler 

Hartnett 

MiUer  (CA) 

Clay 

HiUis 

Moore 

Conyers 

Howard 

Oxley 

Crockett 

L^ntos 

Sharp 

Pord<TN) 

Long 

Siljander 

Powler 

Man  ton 

Taylor 

a  1640 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  DINGELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  523,  an  aihendment  con- 
taining the  text  of  the  amendment 
printed  in  House  Report  99-732  is  in 
order  if  offered  by  Representative 
Mavro0i.ES  or  his  designee. 

Immediately  after  this  amendment 
is  offered  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
supplemental  report  to  House  Report 
99-732  is  in  order  if  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Dickinson  or  his  designee. 

Before  the  consideration  of  any 
amendments  to  said  amendments, 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponents  of  said  amendments. 

No  amendments  to  the  amendment 
or  to  the  substitute  are  in  order  except 
amendments  printed  in  the  supple- 
mental report  to  House  Report  99-732, 
which  shall  be  debatable  for  20  min- 
utes each  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  today,  after  3  hours  of  debate  on 
amendments  to  the  amendment  and  to 
the  substitute,  no  further  amend- 
ments are  in  order. 

AMENDMiafT  OFTEREO  BY  MR.  MAVKOITLES 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  Will  designate  the  amendment. 


The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mavroules: 
Page  182,  strike  out  lines  16  through  22  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Cost  or  pricing  data  required  to  be 
submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  (or  under 
subsection  (c)).  and  a  certification  required 
to  be  submitted  under  paragraph  (2),  shall 
be  submitted— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  submission  by  a 
prime  contractor  (or  an  offeror  for  a  prime 
contract),  to  the  contracting  officer  for  the 
contract  (or  to  a  representative  of  the  con- 
tracting officer  designated  by  the  contract- 
ing officer  for  the  purposes  of  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  contract):  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  submission  by  a  sub- 
contractor (or  an  offeror  for  a  subcontract), 
to  the  prime  contractor. 

Page  208,  after  line  4.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding subsection  accordingly): 

"(e)  Judicial  Review.— 

"(1)  Right  of  review.— (A)  A  member  of 
an  armed  force  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  of 
the  Board  may  obtain  judicial  review  of  the 
order  by  filing  a  petition  for  review  before 
the  end  of  the  60-day  period  beginning  on 
the  later  of — 

"(i)  the  date  the  member  received  notice 
of  the  order  of  the  Board:  or 

"(ii)  the  date  on  which  the  member  was 
deemed  to  have  exhausted  administrative 
remedies  under  subsection  (d)(3). 

"(B)  A  petition  for  review  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  filed  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals— 

"(i)  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  member 
resides: 

"(ii)  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  member 
is  stationed:  or 

"(iii)  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(2)  Review  of  record.— With  respect  to 
any  case  for  which  a  petition  for  review  is 
filed  under  paragraph  (1)(A),  the  court— 

"(A)  shall  review  the  record;  and 

"(B)  in  any  case  in  which  it  determines 
that  the  record  fails  to  resolve  significant 
issues  of  fact,  may  refer  the  case  to  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court  for  a 
hearing  de  novo. 

"(3)  Standard  of  review.— The  court  shall 
set  aside  any  order  of  the  Board  that,  upon 
completion  of  a  review  under  paragraph  (2), 
is  determined  to  be— 

"(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law;  or 

"(B)  not  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

"(4)  Attorneys  fees.— If.  upop  completion 
of  a  review  under  paragraph  ('2),  the  court 
finds  that  the  claim  of  the  member  is  meri- 
torious, the  court  shall  award  such  member 
reasonable  attorneys  fees  and  costs. 

Strilte  out  section  923  (page  212.  lines  14 
through  19)  and  redesignate  the  following 
sections  accordingly. 

At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  (page 
214.  after  line  18),  insert  the  following  new 
sections: 

SEC.  »25.  CONFI.IIT-OF-INTEREST  IN  DEFENSE  PRO- 
CIREMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  141  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  2397a  the  following 
new  sections: 

"§23976.  Certain  former  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  ofTicials:  limitations  on  employ- 
ment by  contractors 
"(a)(1)  Any  person— 


"(A)  who  is  a  former  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  E>efense  or  a  former 
or  retired  member  of  the  armed  forces;  and 

"(B)  who,  during  the  two-year  period  pre- 
ceding the  person's  separation  from  service 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  participated 
personally  and  substantially,  and  in  a 
manner  involving  decisionmaking  responsi- 
bilities, in  a  procurement  function  with  re- 
spect to  a  contract  through  contact  with  the 
contractor. 

may  not  accept  compensation  from  that 
contractor  for  a  period  of  two  years  follow- 
ing the  person's  separation  from  service  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'decision- 
making responsibilities'  includes  the  follow- 
ing activities  with  respect  to  a  contract:  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  or  making  recommen- 
dations or  engaging  in  negotiations,  with 
regard  to  a  procurement  function. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  a  contractor  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (f)(2))  is  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  the  separation  from  service 
of  the  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  member  of  the  armed 
forces  involved. 

"(4)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  and  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  in  the  amount  provided  in  title  18. 

"(5)  Any  person  who  knowingly  offers  or 
provides  any  compensation  to  another 
person,  and  who  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  the  acceptance  of  such  compen- 
sation is  or  would  be  in  violation  of  para- 
graph (1),  shall  t>e  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
in  the  amount  provided  in  title  18. 

"(b)(1)  This  section  applies  only  to— 

"(A)  civilian  positions  for  which  the  rate 
of  pay  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  pay  payable  for  grade  OS- 13  of 
the  General  Schedule;  and 

"(B)  to  positions  held  by  members  of  the 
armed  forces  in  a  pay  grade  of  0-4  or 
higher. 

"(2>(A)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  sensi- 
tive civilian  procurement  executive  position, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics,  may  exempt  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  from  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  by  reason  of  service 
In  such  position. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a 
sensitive  civilian  procurement  executive  po- 
sition Is  a  position- 

"(I)  which  Is  identified  under  paragraph 
(1): 

"(ID  which  is  a  civilian  position  to  which  a 
person  Is  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
and 

"(iii)  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  the  duties  inher- 
ent In  the  position  involve  personal  and  sub- 
stantial participation  In  procurement  func- 
tions (to  the  extent  to  which  subsection 
(a)(1)  applies)  with  so  many  contractors 
that  implementation  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  persons  serving  in  the  position 
would  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  a  highly  qualified  person  to  serve  in 
the  position. 

"(C)  An  exemption  granted  imder  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  extent 
that  the  person  granted  the  exemption  acts 
as  a  government  representative  in  the  nego- 
tiation or  settlement  of  a  contract  with  a 
contractor. 
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"(D)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
grants  an  exemption  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Govern- 
mental Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Judici- 
ary of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  describing  the  exemption  and  setting 
forth  the  specific  reasons  for  the  exemp- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide to  each  person  separated  from  service 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  In  a  position 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  who,  within 
the  two  years  preceding  the  date  of  such 
separation,  participated  in  a  procurement 
function  of  the  Department  a  notice  with 
respect  to  this  section.  Such  notice  shall  In- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  written  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  the  name  of  each  contractor  from 
whom  such  person  Is  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting compensation  under  this  section. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply— 

"(1)  to  a  contract  for  an  amount  less  than 
$100,000; 

"(2)  to  compensation  of  a  person  by  an 
entity  that  did  not  have  a  Department  of 
Defense  contract  In  excess  of  $100,000  at 
the  time  the  person  participated  personally 
and  substantially  In  a  pr(K;urement  function 
(to  the  extent  to  which  subsection  (a)(1)  ap- 
plies) with  respect  to  a  contract  with  that 
entity;  or 

"(3)  to  a  contractor  that  was  awarded  con- 
tracts by  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  a  total  amount 
less  than  $100,000. 

"(e)(1)  A  person  who  is  considering  the 
propriety  of  accepting  compensation  that 
might  place  the  person  In  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  may,  before  acceptance  of  such 
compensation,  apply  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  for  advice  on 
the  applicability  of  this  section  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  compensation. 

"(2)  An  application  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  contain  such  Information  as  the  Direc- 
tor requires. 

"(f)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'compensation'  includes  any 
payment,  gift,  benefit,  reward,  favor,  or  gra- 
tuity— 

"(A)  which  Is  provided,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  services  rendered;  and 

"(B)  which  Is  valued  in  excess  of  $250  at 
the  prevailing  market  price. 

"(2)  The  term  'contractor'  means— 

"(A)  a  person  that  contracts  to  supply  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  goods  or  serv- 
ices; and 

"(B)  a  person  that  controls.  Is  controlled 
by,  or  is  under  common  control  with,  a 
person  described  In  subparagraph  (A). 

Such  term  does  not  include  a  State  or  local 
government  or  an  organization  described  in 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code. 

"(3)  The  term  'procurement  function'  In- 
cludes, with  respect  to  a  contract,  any  func- 
tion relating  to— 

"(A)  the  negotiation,  award,  administra- 
tion, or  approval  of  the  contract: 

"(B)  the  selection  of  a  contractor; 

"(C)  the  approval  of  changes  in  the  con- 
tract; 

"(D)  quality  assurance,  operational  and 
developmental  testing,  the  approval  of  pay- 
ment, or  auditing  under  the  contract;  or 

"(E)  the  management  of  the  procurement 
program. 


"(4)  The  term  'armed  forces'  does  not  in- 
clude the  Coast  Guard. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  2397c  of  this  title,  a  member  or 
former  member  of  the  armed  forces  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  separated  from 
service  In  the  Department  of  Defense  upon 
the  member's  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty. 

"§  2397c.  Defense  contractors:  requirements  con- 
'  ceming  former  Department  of  Defense  officials 

"(a)(1)  With  respect  to  a  contractor  that 
during  a  fiscal  year  enters  into  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
procurement  of  goods  and  services  in 
amounts  aggregating  $100,000  or  more,  each 
contract  for  procurement  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices entered  into  by  the  Department  with 
that  contractor  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
shall  include  a  provision  under  which  the 
contractor  agrees  not  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  a  person  if  the  acceptance  of  such 
compensation  by  such  person  would  violate 
section  2397b(a)(l)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Such  a  contract  shall  also  provide 
that  if  the  contractor  knowingly  violates  a 
contract  provision  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States,  as  liquidated  damages  under  the  con- 
tract, an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  $100,000;  or 

"(B)  three  times  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  contractor  to  the  person  in  violation  of 
such  contract  provision. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Each  contractor  subject  during 
a  calendar  year  to  a  contract  term  described 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  not  later  than  April  1  of  the 
next  year  a  report  covering  the  preceding 
calen(lar  year.  Each  such  report  shall  list 
the  name  of  each  person  (together  with 
other  information  adequate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  identify  the  person)  who— 

"(i)  is  a  former  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  a  former  or  re- 
tired member  of  the  armed  forces;  and 

"(ID  was  provided  compensation  by  that 
contractor  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  if  such  compensation  was  provided 
within  two  years  after  such  officer,  employ- 
ee, or  member  left  service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(B)  Each  such  listing  shall— 

"(I)  show  each  agency  in  which  the  person 
was  employed  or  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  person's 
service  in  the  Government; 

"(11)  show  the  person's  job  titles  during 
the  last  two  years  of  the  person's  service  in 
the  Government; 

"(iii)  contain  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  person  during  the 
last  two  years  of  such  service:  and 

"(Iv)  contain  a  description  of  the  duties  (if 
any)  that  the  person  is  performing  on 
behalf  of  the  contractor. 

"(2)  A  person  who  knowingly  fails  to  file  a 
report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  review 
each  report  under  paragraph  (1)  to  assess 
the  report  for  accuracy  and  completeness 
and  for  the  purpose  of  Identifying  possible 
violations  of  paragraph  (1)  or  section 
2397b(a)  of  this  title  or  of  a  contract  provi- 
sion required  by  subsection  (a).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  re[>ort  any  such  possible  violation 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

"(c)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  shall  have  access  to  the  re- 
ports submitted  under  subsection  (b*<l)  and 
shall  conduct  an  annual  random  review  of 
the  reports  for  violations  of  section  2397b(a) 
of  this  title  and  subsections  (a)  and  (b)(1). 


"(2)  Not  later  than  October  1  of  each 
year,  the  Director  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  the  operation  of  this  section. 
Each  such  report  shall  include  the  findings 
of  the  Director  based  on  the  examination  of 
reports  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tract for  an  amoimt  less  than  $100,000. 

"(e)  The  definitions  set  forth  In  section 
2397b(f)  of  this  title  apply  to  this  section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  141  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  2397a  the  following  new 
items: 

"2397b.  Certain  former  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  officials: 
limitations  on  employment  by 
contractors. 

"2397c.  Defense  contractors:  requirements 
concerning  former  Department 
of  Defense  officials.". 

(b)  Repeal.— Effective  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  section  921  of  the  De- 
fense Procurement  Improvement  Act  of 
1985  (title  IX  of  Public  Law  99-145;  10 
U.S.C.  2397a  note)  is  repealed. 

(c)  E>FE<mvE  Dates.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subject  to  paragraphs  (I) 
and  (2),  this  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Effective  date  for  regitlatory  au- 
thority.—Subsection  (b)  of  section  2397b  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  prescribe  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  regulations  under  that 
subsection  not  later  than  180  days  after 
such  date. 

(3)  Effect  on  Employment.— (A)  The 
amendments  made  by  this  section— 

(i)  do  not  preclude  the  continuation  of 
employment  that  began  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  or  the  acceptance  of 
comF>ensation  for  such  employment;  and 

(II)  do  not,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  apply  to  a  person  whose  service 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  terminates 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (AXii)  does  not  pre- 
clude the  application  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  to  a  person  with  re- 
spect to  service  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense by  such  person  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section. 

(4)  Effective  date  for  reporting  require- 
memt.— The  first  report  under  section 
2397c(c)(2)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  October  1,  1987. 

SEC.  926.  REQUIREMENTS  REljCnNG  TO  UNDEFINI- 
TIZED  CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds  for  Unde- 
finitized  Contractual  Actions.— 

(1)  Limitation  on  use  of  funds.— (A)  On 
the  last  day  of  a  fiscal  quarter  during  a  cov- 
ered fiscal  year,  the  amount  of  funds  repre- 
sented by  undefinitized  contractual  actions 
(as  determined  under  paragraph  (3))  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (with 
respect  to  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency)  or 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
during  the  reporting  period  with  respect  to 
such  quarter  may  not  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  funds  represented  by  all  con- 
tractual actions  entered  into  by  the  Secre- 
tary during  such  period. 

(B)  If  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  quarter  during 
a  covered  fiscal  year  the  amount  of  funds 
represented  by  undefinitized  contractual  ac- 
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tlons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Secretary 
that  were  entered  Into  during  the  reporting 
period  with  respect  to  such  quarter  exceeds 
the  limit  established  in  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  any  addi- 
tional undefinitized  contractual  actions 
until  the  end  of  the  following  quarter. 

(3)    QUAKTKIU.T    REPORTS    TO    DETENSE    COM- 

mxTKis.— (A)  During  each  covered  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  shall 
each  submit  to  the  defense  committees  a 
report  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  quarter 
concerning— 

(i)  the  amount  of  funds  represented  by 
contractual  actions  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  that  were  entered  into  during 
the  reporting  period  with  respect  to  the 
month  for  which  the  report  is  submitted; 
and 

(U)  the  amount  of  such  funds  represented 
by  undefinitized  contractual  actions. 

(B)  A  report  required  by  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  45-day  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
following  the  fiscal  year  quarter  for  which 
the  report  is  submitted. 

(C)  The  first  reports  required  by  subpara- 
graph <A)  shall  be  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
year  quarter  ending  on  Decemt>er  31.  1986. 

(3)  Determinatiom  or  amounts  of  con- 
TBACTUAL  ACTIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  amount  of  funds  represented  by  a 
contractual  action  shall  be— 

(A)  the  contractual  price:  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  undefinitized  con- 
tractual action,  the  negotiated  overall  ceil- 
ing price. 

(4)  Dkwn itiows.— For  purposes  of  this 
subaection: 

(A)  The  term  "covered  fiscal  year"  means 
fiscal  year  1987  or  1988. 

(B)  The  term  "defense  committees"  means 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

(C)  The  term  "reporting  period"  means, 
with  respect  to  any  month  of  a  covered 
fiscal  year,  the  period  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  such  fiscal  year  and  ending  on  the 
last  day  of  such  month. 

(D)  The  term  "Secretary  concerned" 
means— 

(i)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  respect 
to  matters  concerning  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency:  and 

(U)  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, with  respect  to  matters  concerning 
that  military  department. 

(E)  The  term  "undefinitized  contractual 
action"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  2325(g)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code  (as  added  by  section  3(aKl)). 

(b)  Requirements  With  Respect  to  Unoe- 
ruiiTiZED  Contractual  Actions. — 

(1)  In  general— (A)  Chapter  137  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"S  2325.  Undefinitized  contractual  actions:  rcstric- 


"(a)  In  General.- The  head  of  an  agency 
may  not  enter  into  an  undefinitized  contrac- 
tual action  unless— 

"(1)  the  request  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
for  authorization  of  the  contractual  action 
includes  a  description  of  the  anticipated 
effect  on  requirements  of  the  military  de- 
partment if  a  delay  is  Incurred  for  purposes 
of  determining  contractual  terms,  specifica- 
tions, and  price  before  performance  is  begun 
under  the  contractual  action:  and 

"(2)  the  contractual  action  provides  for 
determination  of  contractual  terms,  specifi- 
cations, and  price  by  the  earlier  of — 


"(A)  the  end  of  the  180-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  the  contractual  action 
is  initiated:  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  amount  of 
funds  obligated  or  expended  under  the  con- 
tract is  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  negotiated  overall  ceiling  price. 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Obligation  or 
Funds.- (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  the  contracting  officer  for  an  un- 
definitized contractual  action  may  not 
expend  with  respect  to  such  contractual 
action  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  negotiated  overall  ceiling 
price  until  the  contractual  terms,  specifica- 
tions, and  price  are  def initized  for  such  con- 
tractual action. 

"(2)  If  a  contractor  submits  a  proposal  to 
definitize  an  undefinitized  contractual 
action  before  an  amount  equal  to  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  negotiated  overall  ceiling 
price  is  expended  on  such  action,  the  con- 
tracting officer  for  such  action  may  not 
expend  with  respect  to  such  contractual 
action  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  negotiated  overall  ceiling 
price  until  the  contractual  terms,  specifica- 
tions, and  price  are  definitized  for  such  con- 
tractual action. 

"(c)  Inclusion  or  Non-Urgent  Require- 
ments.—Requirements  for  spare  parts  and 
support  equipment  that  are  not  needed  on 
an  urgent  basis  may  not  be  included  in  an 
undefinitized  contractual  action  for  spare 
parts  and  support  equipment  that  are 
needed  on  an  urgent  basis  unless  the  head 
of  the  agency  approves  such  inclusion  as 
being- 

"(1)  good  business  practice:  and 

"(2)  in  the  l>est  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(d)  MoDincATiON  or  Scope.— The  scope 
of  an  undefinitized  contractual  action  under 
which  performance  has  begun  may  not  be 
modified  unless  the  head  of  the  agency  ap- 
proves such  modification  as  being— 

"(1)  good  business  practice:  and 

"(2)  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(e)  Allowable  PRorrr.— The  head  of  an 
agency  shall  ensure  that  the  profit  allowed 
on  an  undefinitized  contractual  action  for 
which  the  final  price  is  negotiated  after  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  performance  re- 
quired is  completed  reflects— 

"(1)  the  reduced  cost  rislc  of  the  contrac- 
tor with  respect  to  costs  incurred  during 
performance  of  the  contract  before  the  final 
price  is  negotiated:  and 

"(2)  the  reduced  cost  risk  of  the  contrac- 
tor with  respect  to  costs  incurred  during 
performance  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  contract. 

"(f)  Applicability.— This  section  does  not 
apply  to  the  Coast  Guard  or  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

"(g)  Definition.- In  this  section,  the  term 
'undefinitized  contractual  action'  means  a 
new  procurement  action  entered  into  by  the 
head  of  an  agency  for  which  the  contractual 
terms,  specifications,  or  price  are  not  agreed 
upon  t>efore  performance  is  begun  under 
the  action.". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"2325.  Undefinitized  contractual  actions:  re- 
Nstrictions.". 

(2)  ErrECTiW  date.— Section  2325  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)),  applies  to  undefinitized  contrac- 
tual actions  that  are  entered  into  after  the 
end  of  the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


sec.  Vn.  DEFENSE  ACQUISmON  CORPS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  II  of  subtitle  A  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  chapter  83  the  following  new 
chapter: 

"CHAPTER  84— DEFENSE  ACQUISITION 
CORPS 

"Sec. 

"1611.  EsUblishment. 
"1612.  Appointments. 
"§1611.  Establishment 

"(a)  EsTABUSHMENT.— There  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  a  I>efense  Acquisition 
Corps  consisting  of  acquisition-related  posi- 
tions in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  military  departments,  and  the  de- 
fense agencies  specified  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
head  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  Corps  is 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion. 

"(b)  Number.— The  number  of  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Corps  positions  in  a  military  de- 
partment shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense. 

"§  1612.  Appointments 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make  ap- 
pointments to  the  E>efense  Acquisition 
Corps  from  the  best-qualified  military  per- 
sonnel. The  qualifications  of  such  personnel 
shall  be  established  based  on  levels  of  edu- 
cation, experience,  and  training  and  per- 
formance on  examinations." 

(b)  Compensation  and  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Initiative.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  develop  a  plan  for  a  compensation  and 
personnel  management  initiative  to  enhance 
the  professionalism  of  military  personnel  in 
the  Defense  Acquisition  Corpw. 

(2)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  describing  the  plan  de- 
veloped as  required  by  paragraph  (1)  not 
later  than  April  IS.  1987. 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  tables  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  A  of 
such  title  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  II  of 
such  subtitle  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  83  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"84.  Defense  Acquisition  Corps ^ 1611". 

SEC.  »2tt.  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  UNIVERSITY. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish  by  regulation  a  De- 
fense Acquisition  University  that  includes 
acquisition-related  defense  schools  in  exist- 
ence on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Regulations.- The  regulations  estab- 
lishing the  Defense  Acquisition  University 
shaU  include  the  following: 

( 1 )  Acquisition  specialties.— Provision 
for  separate  schools  within  the  University 
with  respect  to  various  acquisition  special- 
ties, including  contracting,  logistics,  quality, 
program  management,  systems  engineering, 
production,  and  manufacturing. 

(2)  Admission  standards.— Standards  and 
procedures  for  admission  to  the  University. 

(3)  Curriculum  requirement.— A  require- 
ment that  each  student  at  the  University 
successfully  complete  a  central  curriculum 
of  contracting  and  acquisition  methodology. 

(4)  Associated  programs.— Provision  for 
the  education  of  members  of  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Corps  through  programs  offered 
in  conjunction  with  or  in  lieu  of  attendance 
at  the  University. 


SEC.  m.  BUDGETING  FOR  DEFENSE  INFLATION. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  131  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"§  2214.  Budgeting  and  accounting  for  inflation 

"(a)  INTLATION  IN  DEFENSE  BUDGETING.- In 

preparing  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  be  included  in  the  budget  the 
President  submits  to  Congress  imder  section 
1105  of  title  31  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  set  out  separately 
for  each  budget  account  the  portion  of  the 
amount  requested  for  that  account  that  is 
required  to  offset  estimated  Inflation. 

"(b)  Limitation  on  an  Amount  Requested 
TO  Offset  Estimated  Inflation.— The  total 
amount  requested  in  such  budget  as  re- 
quired to  offset  estimated  inflation  on  pur- 
chases of  property  and  services  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  purchases 
of  fuel  and  foreign  currency  and  amounts 
requested  for  pay  and  retirement  benefits) 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  that  would  be 
required  to  offset  inflation  on  such  pur- 
chases were  inflation  to  be  estimated  at  the 
rates  projected  in  the  President's  budget  for 
the  gross  national  product  deflator. 

"(c)  Comparisons  to  Prior  Fiscal 
Years.— In  preparing  such  budget,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  set  out  separately  for  each 
budget  account  a  comparison,  for  the  fiscal 
year  during  which  the  budget  is  submitted 
and  the  most  recently  completed  fiscal  year, 
of  the  portions  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  such  .accounts  that  were  required  and 
are  currently  estimated  to  be  required  to 
offset  inflation. 

"(d)  Identification  of  Inflation  Index- 
es.—If  the  amount  required  to  offset  infla- 
tion for  any  budget  account  in  any  fiscal 
year  shown  in  such  budget  (other  than  pur- 
chases and  amounts  excepted  in  suttsection 
(b))  is  based  on  actual  or  projected  rates  of 
inflation  different  than  the  actual  or  pro- 
jected rates  for  the  gross  national  product 
deflator  set  forth  in  such  budget,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  include  in  the  budget  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  inflation  index  used  and  a  justifi- 
cation for  its  use,  together  with  an  estimate 
of  the  amoimt  required  to  offset  inflation 
for  such  account  using  the  actual  and  pro- 
jected rates  for  the  gross  national  product 
deflator  set  forth  in  such  budget. 

"(e)  Program  Adjustments.— If  any  pro- 
gram adjustment  is  proposed  to  or  made  by 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  amount  re- 
quested or  made  available  for  any  budget 
account,  the  Secretary  shall  identify  the 
effect  of  such  adjustment  on  that  portion  of 
such  amount  that  was  required  to  offset  in- 
flation. 

"(f)  Inflation  Fund.- (1)  There  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  'Defense  Inflation  Fund".  The  fund 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  As  part  of  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  be  included  in  the 
President's  budget  submitted  to  Congress, 
the  Secretary  shall  report— 

"'(A)  the  balance  then  in  the  fund:  and 

"'(B)  the  amounts  estimated  to  be  paid 
from  the  fund  in  offset  inflation  in  each 
budgetary  account. 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  cover  amounts  required  to  offset  in- 
flation in  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
grams shall  be  appropriated  to  the  fund. 

"(3)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4).  amounts  in 
the  fund  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
meet  costs  for  inflation— 

"(A)  under  contracts  subject  to  section 
2408  of  this  title,  to  the  extent  that  those 


costs  are  authorized  to  be  paid  by  contract 
provisions  required  by  that  section:  and 

"(B)  for  that  portion  of  spending  for 
major  defense  acquisition  programs  that  is 
not  made  under  contracts  subject  to  section 
2408  of  this  title,  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(4)  Amounts  in  the  fund  may  not  be  used 
to  meet  the  costs  of  changes  in  contract 
prices  due  to  changes  in  the  specification  of 
the  property  or  services  being  purchased. 

"(5)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'major 
defense  acquisition  program'  means  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  pro- 
gram— 

'"(A)  that  is  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  a  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram; or 

"(B)  that  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  require  an  eventual  total  ex- 
penditure for  procurement  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  (based  on  fiscal  year  1980 
constant  dollars).". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"2214.  Budgeting  and  accounting  for  infla- 
tion.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  2214  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1988. 

SEC    930.    INFLATION    ADJUSTMENT    CLAUSES    IN 
MAJOR  PROCUREMENT  CONTRACTS. 

(a)  Contract  Clause  Required.— ( 1 ) 
Chapter  141  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"§2408.  Major  procurement  contracts:  economic 
price  attjustment  clauses 

"(a)  Required  Contract  Clauses.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  require  that  each 
major  procurement  contract  include  an  eco- 
nomic price  adjustment  clause  providing  for 
adjustments  in  contract  prices  to  comi>en- 
sate  for  inflation  over  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract. 

"'(b)  Limitations.— An  economic  price  ad- 
justment clause  included  in  a  contract  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  may  not  be  based  on  an  index  or  indi- 
ces measuring  inflation  for  a  sector  of  the 
economy  in  which  purchases,  or  wages  paid, 
by  the  contractor  constitute  more  than  20 
percent  of  total  purchases  or  wages  paid; 

"(2)  may  not  be  based  on  an  index  or  indi- 
ces measuring  inflation  for  a  sector  of  the 
economy  in  which  purchases  for  national  se- 
curity or  military  purposes,  or  wages  paid  by 
contractors  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  their  subcontractors,  are  predomi- 
nant, unless  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  in  writing  of  a 
proposal  to  base  a  clause  on  such  an  index 
or  indices  and  30  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  have  expired  following  the  date 
such  notice  is  received:  and 

"(3)  may  not  permit  to  be  included  as  in- 
flation under  the  contract  a  change  in  con- 
tract prices  due  to  changes  in  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  property  or  service  being  pur- 
chased, except  that  if  any  such  change  in 
prices  becomes  effective,  the  contract  may 
provide  for  adjustment  in  the  change  in 
price  to  compensate  for  inflation  over  the 
remaining  life  of  the  contract. 

"'(c)  Definition.— In  this  section,  the  term 
'major  procurement  contract'  means  a  con- 
tract (other  than  a  cost  reimbursement  con- 
tract) for  the  purchase  of  property  or  serv- 
ices awarded  after  using  procedures  other 
than  sealed  bid  procedures  which  is  per- 


formable  over  a  period  greater  than  two 
years  and  which— 

"(1)  is  a  prime  contract  under  a  major  de- 
fense acquisition  program  for  the  purposes 
of  section  2214  of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  is  an  associate  or  Government-fur- 
nished equipment  contract  under  such  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program  which  is 
one  of  the  six  largest  contracts  under  such 
program  in  dollar  amount  and  which  is  for 
an  amount  in  excess  of  $2,000,000.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"2408.  Major  procurement  contracts:  eco- 
nomic       price        adjustment 
clauses.", 
(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  2408  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  Into  after  the  end  of  the  180- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  n\.  GAO  REPORT  ON  IMPLEMENTA'nON  OF 
DEFENSE  BUDGETING  FOR  INFLA- 
TION. 

The  Comptroller  General  shall  periodical- 
ly report  to  Congress  on  implementation  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  require- 
ments of  sections  2214  and  2408  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  936(a)  and  937(a). 
Each  such  report  shall  include  any  recom- 
mendations of  the  Comptroller  General  for 
further  legislative  action. 

SEC.  932.  GAO  REPORT  ON  DEFENSE  FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Report.— The  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth  a  proposed  financial  management 
system  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
proposed  financial  management  system 
shall  be  designed  to  reconcile— 

(1)  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
with 

(2)  funds  obligated  by  the  Department. 

(b)  Deadline  for  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  t>e  submitted 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  six-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  >33.  CODIFICATION  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
PERIODIC  REPORTS  ON  UNOBLIGATED 
BALANCES. 

(a)  Periodic  Reports  on  Unobugated 
Balances.— (1)  Chapter  131  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"§  2215.  Reports  on  unobligated  balances 

"(a)  Required  Reports.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  reports  (at  the  times  speci- 
fied under  subsection  (d))  containing  an  es- 
timate of  the  amount  of  funds  in  each  ap- 
propriation account  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  at  the  time  of  the  report— 

"(1)  is  available  for  obligation:  and 

"(2)  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  to 
carry  out  the  programs  for  which  the  funds 
were  appropriated. 

"(b)  Matters  To  Be  Included.— Each 
report  under  subsection  (a)  shall  include  set 
forth  separately  for  each  account  estimates 
of  amounts  attributable  to— 

"(1)  inflation  savings; 

"(2)  foreign  currency  savings: 

"(3)  excess  working  capital  fund  cash;  and 

"'(4)  all  other  savings. 

"(c)  Unanticipated  Cost  Increases.— Each 
such  report  shall  also  identify  unanticipated 
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cost  increases  resulting  from  adverse  eco- 
nomic trends. 

"(d)  SoBMissioN  OF  Reports.— A  report 
under  this  section  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  each  year— 

"(1)  with  the  President's  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  with  the  April  Budget  Update:  and 

"(3)  with  the  Mid-Session  Budget 
Review.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"2215.  Reports  on  unobligated  balances.". 

(b)  Repeal  op  Source  Law.— Section  1407 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99  SUt. 
745),  is  repealed. 

SEC  134.  CERTIFICATION  OF  ALLOWABLE  INDI- 
RECT COSTS. 

(a)  Strengthening  op  C^ertipicatiom  Re- 
QUiREiCERT.— Subsection  (h)  of  section  2324 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(hKl)  A  contractor  that  submits  a  pro- 
posal for  interim  or  final  settlement  of  indi- 
rect costs  applicable  to  a  covered  contract 
shall  be  required  to  certify  that  all  indirect 
costs  included  in  the  proposal  are  allowable. 
Any  such  certification  shall  be  In  the  form 
prescribed  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  certification  required  by  para- 
graph ( 1)  is  as  follows: 
"  'CERTIFICATE  OP  OVERHEAD  COSTS 

"  "This  is  to  certify  that; 

"  "1.  I  have  reviewed  the  indirect  cost  pro- 
posal submitted  with  this  certification. 

"  '2.  All  costs  included  in  this  proposal  to 
establish  (billing)  (final  indirect  cost  rates) 
for  identify  period  are  allowable  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  contracts  to 
which  they  apply  and  with  the  cost  princi- 
ples of  the  Depaj-tment  of  Defense  applica- 
ble to  those  contracts, 

"  '3.  This  proposal  does  not  include  any 
costs  which  are  unallowable  under  applica- 
ble cost  principles  of  the  Department  of  E>e- 
fense,  such  as  (without  limitation):  advertis- 
ing and  public  relations  costs  (contributions 
and  donations),  entertainment  costs,  fines 
and  penalties,  lobbying  costs,  defense  of 
fraud  proceedings,  and  goodwill. 

"  '4.  All  costs  included  in  this  proposal 
benefit  the  Department  of  E>efense  and  are 
demonstrably  related  to  or  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  each  Department  of  De- 
fense contract  covered  by  the  proFK>sal. 

"  "I  declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct.'. 

"(3)  Such  certification  shall  identify  the 
contractor  and  be  signed  by  the  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  contractor.". 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  entered  into  after  the  end 
of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  »35.  COMPETrriVE  PROTOTYPE  STRATEGY  RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR  MAJOR  DEFENSE  AC- 
Ql'ISITION  PR(N:RAMS. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Requirement.— 
(1)  In  general.— Chapter  139  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"0  2362.  CompetitiTe  prototype  strategy  require- 
ment for  m^ior  defenae  acquisition  programs 
"(a)  Competitive  Prototype  Strategy  Re- 
quirement.—Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire the  use  of  a  competitive  prototype 
program  strategy  in  the  development  of  a 
major  weapons  system  (or  a  subsystem  of 
such  system). 


"(b)  Quaupying  strategies.— a  strategy 
qualifies  as  a  competitive  prototype  strategy 
Uit- 

"(1)  requires  that  contracts  be  entered 
into  with  not  less  than  two  contractors, 
using  the  same  combat  performance  re- 
quirements, for  the  competitive  design  and 
manufacture  of  a  prototype  system  or  sub- 
system for  operational  test  and  evaluation; 

"(2)  requires  that  all  systems  or  subsys- 
tems developed  under  contracts  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  be  tested  in  a  comparative 
side-by-side  test  that  is  designed  to— 

"(A)  reproduce  combat  conditions;  and 

"(B)  determine  which  system  or  subsys- 
tem is  most  effective  under  such  conditions: 
and 

"(3)  requires  that  each  contractor  that  de- 
velops a  prototype  system  or  subsystem, 
before  the  testing  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  is  begim,  submit— 

"(A)  bids  for  full-scale  engineering  devel- 
opment: 

"(B)  production  estimates;  and 

"(C)  if  appropriate,  fixed-price  or  not-to- 
exceed  production  price  options. 

"(c)  Exception.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  development  of  a  major  weap- 
ons system  (or  subsystem  of  such  system) 
after— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  submits  to  Congress— 

"(A)  written  notification  that  use  of  a 
competitive  prototype  program  strategy  is 
not  praicticable  with  respect  to  such  system 
or  subsystem:  and 

"(B)  a  report  that  fully  explains  why  use 
of  such  a  strategy  is  not  practicable,  includ- 
ing— 

"(i)  detailed  cost  estimates  comparing  the 
total  program  cost  of  the  competitive  proto- 
type strategy  with  the  total  prograim  cost  of 
the  non-competitive  prototype  strategy:  and 

"(ii)  a  demonstration  that  the  total  pro- 
gram cost  of  the  competitive  prototype 
strategy  is  significantly  greater  than  the 
total  program  cost  of  the  non-competitive 
prototyp>e  strategy:  and 

"(2)  30  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress elapse  after  the  Secretary  submits  the 
notification  and  report  required  by  para- 
graph (1). 

"(c)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

"(1)  Major  weapons  system.— The  term 
'major  weapons  system'  means  a  major 
weapons  system  that  is  acquired  under  a 
program  that  is  a  major  defense  acquisition 
program. 

"(2)  Major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram.—The  term  'major  defense  acquisition 
program'  means  a  Department  of  Defense 
acquisition  program  that— 

"(A)  is  not  a  highly  sensitive  classified 
program  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense);  and 

"(B)  that  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  require  an  eventual  total  ex- 
penditure for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  of  more  than  $200,000,000 
(based  on  fiscal  year  1980  constant  dol- 
lars).". 

(2)  Clerical  amendbient.- The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2362.  Competitive  prototype  strategy  re- 
quirement  for   major   defense 
acquisition  programs.", 
(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  2362  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (aHD),  shall  apply  to  major  weapdns 
systems  (as  defined  in  subsection  (c)(1)  of 
such  section)  that  enter  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development  after  September  30.  1986. 


SEC.  S3«.  RELEASE  OF  TECHNICAL  DATA. 

(a)  In  General.- Chapter  137  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"§  232fi.  Release  of  technical  daU 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  Release  op  data.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall,  if  required  to  release  techni- 
cal data  under  section  552  of  title  5.  release 
technical  data  to  a  person  requesting  such  a 
release  if  such  person  pays  all  costs  reason- 
ably attributable  to  responding  to  such  re- 
quest, including  reasonable  charges  for  the 
costs  of  services  of  agency  personnel  relat- 
ing to— 

"(A)  locating  the  technical  data  requested: 

"(B)  the  review  of  such  technical  data  to 
determine  whether  other  restrictions  apply; 
and 

"(C)  duplication  and  other  pr(x;essing 
charges. 

"(2)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations,  pursuant 
to  notice  and  receipt  of  public  comment, 
specifying  a  uniform  schedule  of  fees  under 
this  section. 

"(b)  Disposition  op  Costs.— Amounts  col- 
lected under  this  section  shall  be  retained 
by  the  collecting  agency  and  shall  be  used 
to  reimburse  the  costs  incurred  in  comply- 
ing with  requests  for  technical  data. 

"(c)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  waive  the  payment  of  costs  required 
by  subsection  (a)  which  are  in  addition  to 
costs  under  section  552  of  title  5  if- 

"( 1 )  the  request  is  made  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  a  United  States  corpora- 
tion, and  such  citizen  or  corporation  certi- 
fies that  the  technical  data  requested  is  re- 
quired to  enable  such  citizen  or  corporation 
to  submit  an  offer  or  determine  whether  it 
is  capable  of  submitting  an  offer  to  provide 
the  product  to  which  the  technical  data  re- 
lates to  the  United  States  or  a  contractor 
with  the  United  States: 

"(2)  the  release  of  technical  data  is  re- 
quested in  order  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  an  international  agreement:  or 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  552(a)(4)(A)  of  title  5. 
that  such  a  waiver  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  Technical  Data.— In  this  section,  the 
term  'technical  data'  means  formulae,  de- 
signs, drawings,  blueprints,  technical  manu- 
als, or  computer  software.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2326.  Release  of  technical  data.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  937.  RELEASE  OF  TECHNICAL  DATA. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  137  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"g  2327.  Release  of  technical  data 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  Release  of  data.— The  Secretapf  of 
Defense  shall,  if  required  to  release  li^hni- 
cal  data  under  section  552  of  title  SVrelease 
technical  data  to  a  person  requesting  such  a 
release  if  such  person  pays  all  costs  reason- 
ably attributable  to  responding  to  such  re- 
quest, including  reasonable  charges  for  the 
costs  of  services  of  agency  personnel  relat- 
ing to— 

"(A)  locating  the  technical  data  requested: 
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"(B)  the  review  of  such  technical  data  to 
determine  whether  other  restrictions  apply; 
and 

"(C)  duplication  and  other  processing 
charges. 

"(2)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations,  pursuant 
to  notice  and  receipt  of  public  comment, 
specifying  a  uniform  schedule  of  fees  under 
this  section. 

"(b)  Disposition  of  Costs.— Amounts  col- 
lected under  this  section  shall  be  retained 
by  the  collecting  agency  and  shall  be  used 
to  reimburse  the  costs  incurred  in  comply- 
ing with  requests  for  technical  data. 

"(c)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  waive  the  payment  of  costs  required 
by  subsection  (a)  which  are  in  addition  to 
costs  under  section  552  of  title  5  if— 

"(1)  the  request  is  made  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  a  United  States  corpora- 
tion, and  such  citizen  or  corporation  certi- 
fies that  the  technical  data  requested  is  re- 
quired to  enable  such  citizen  or  corporation 
to  submit  an  offer  or  determine  whether  it 
is  capable  of  submitting  an  offer  to  provide 
the  product  to  which  the  technical  data  re- 
lates to  the  United  States  or  a  contractor 
with  the  United  States; 

"(2)  the  release  of  technical  data  is  re- 
quested in  order  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  an  international  agreement;  or 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  552(a)(4)(A)  of  title  5. 
that  such  a  waiver  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  Technical  Data.— In  this  section,  the 
term  'technical  data'  means  formulae,  de- 
signs, drawings,  blueprints,  technical  manu- 
als, or  computer  software.". 

(2)   Clerical   amendment.— The   table   of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 
"2327.  Release  of  technical  data.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  938.  THRESHOLDS  FOR  CERTAIN  REQIHRE- 
MENTS  RELATING  TO  SMALL  PUR- 
CHASES. 

(a)  Notice  Thresholds.— 

(1)  Small  business  act.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  8(e)(1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(e)(1)(A))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  each  place 
such  term  appears  in  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i): 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
or";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ii)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(ill)  solicit  bids  or  proposals  for  a  con- 
tract for  property  or  services  for  a  price  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $10,000,  if  there  is  not  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  not  less  than 
two  offers  will  be  received  from  responsive 
and  responsible  offerors,". 

(2)  Office  of  federal  procurement  policy 
ACT.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  18(a)(1) 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U.S.C.  416(a)(1)(A))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$10,000  "  each  place 
such  term  appears  in  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000  "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"; 
or";  and 


(D)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ii)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iii)  solicit  bids  or  proposals  for  a  con- 
tract for  property  or  services  for  a  price  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $10,000,  if  there  is  not  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  not  less  than 
two  offers  will  be  received  from  responsive 
and  responsible  offerors,". 

(b)  S»iALL  Business  Set-Asides.— The  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (j)  of  section  15  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  644(j))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "25,000". 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  COURTEB  AS  A  SUB- 
STI"rUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  MAVROULES 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Courter  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Mavroules:  Page  182.  strike  out  lines  16 
through  22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

'"(3)  Cost  or  pricing  data  required  to  be 
submitted  under  paragraph  (1)  (or  under 
subsection  (c)),  and  a  certification  required 
to  be  submitted  under  paragraph  (2),  shall 
be  submitted— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  submission  by  a 
prime  contractor  (or  an  offeror  for  a  prime 
contract),  to  the  contracting  officer  for  the 
contract  (or  to  a  representative  of  the  con- 
tracting officer  designated  by  the  contract- 
ing officer  for  the  purposes  of  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  contract);  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  submission  by  a  sub- 
contractor (or  an  offeror  for  a  subcontract), 
to  the  prime  contractor." 

Strike  out  section  921  (page  201.  line  16 
through  page  208.  line  19)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  921.  safeguarding  OF  MILITARY  WHISTLE- 
BLOWERS. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

( 1 )  In  the  course  of  their  duties,  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  may  become  aware  of 
information  evidencing  wrongdoing  or  waste 
of  funds. 

(2)  It  is  generally  the  duty  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  report  such  informa- 
tion through  the  chain  of  command. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
become  aware  of  such  information  should 
be  encouraged  to  disclose  it  to  an  Inspector 
General,  and,  if  necessary,  to  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  dis- 
close such  information  should  be  protected 
from  adverse  personnel  consequences  (or 
threats  thereof)  as  a  result  of  such  disclo- 
sures. 

(5)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  be- 
lieve they  have  been  subject  to  retaliation 
(or  the  threat  thereof)  should  have  the 
right  to  an  expeditious  Inspector  General 
investigation  and  administrative  review  of 
their  cases. 

(b)  Whistleblower  Protection.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 1034  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  communicating  with  a  Member  of 
Congress,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"§  1034.  Communicating  with  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  Inspector  General 

"(a)  Restricting  Communications  With 
Members  of  Congress  and  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral Prohibited.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— No  person  may  re- 
strict a  member  of  an  armed  force  in  com- 
municating with  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
an  InsiJector  General. 

"(2)  Exceptions.— Paragraph  (1)  does  not 
apply  to  a  communication  that— 

"(A)  is  unlawful;  or 

"(B)  violates  a  regulation  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Prohibition  op  Retaliatory  Person- 
nel Actions.— No  person  may  take  (or 
threaten  to  take)  an  unfavorable  personnel 
action,  or  withhold  (or  threaten  to  with- 
hold) a  favorable  personnel  action,  as  a  re- 
prisal against  a  member  of  an  armed  force 
for  making  or  preparing  a  communication  to 
a  Member  of  Congress  or  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral that  (under  subsection  (a))  may  not  be 
restricted. 

■"(c)  Inspector  General  Investigation.— 

"(1)  Investigation  op  certain  allega- 
tions.—The  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  expeditiously  in- 
vestigate an  allegation  by  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  that  a  reprisal  prohibited  by 
subsection  (b)  has  been  taken  (or  threat- 
ened) against  the  member  with  respect  to  a 
communication  to  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
an  Inspector  General  making  a  complaint  or 
disclosing  information  that  the  member  of 
the  armed  forces  reasonably  believes  evi- 
dences— 

'"(A)  a  violation  of  a  law.  rule,  or  regula- 
tion; or 

""(B)  mismanagement,  a  gross  waste  of 
funds,  an  abuse  ak  authority,  or  a  substan- 
tial and  specific  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety. 

"'(2)  Time  for  allegation.— The  Inspector 
General  is  not  required  to  make  an  investi- 
gation under  paragraph  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  an 
allegation  made  more  than  90  days  after  the 
reprisal  (or  threatened  reprisal)  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  allegation. 

'"(3)  Investigation  of  subject  matter  of 
disclosure.— If  the  Inspector  General  has 
not  already  done  so,  the  Inspector  General 
shall  commence  a  separate  investigation  of 
the  information  that  the  member  believes 
evidences  wrongdoing  as  described  in  sub- 
paragraph iK)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1). 

•"(4)  Report.— Not  later  than  10  days  after 
completion  of  an  Investigation  under  this 
subsection,  the  Inspector  General  shall 
submit  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  In- 
spector General  shall  provide  a  copy  of  the 
unclassified  portions  of  that  report  to  the 
member  concerned. 

"(5)  Time  for  report.— If,  in  the  course  of 
an  investigation  of  an  allegation  under  this 
section,  the  Inspector  General  determines 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  submit  the  report 
required  by  paragraph  (2)  within  30  days  of 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  allegation  being 
investigated,  the  Inspector  General  shall 
provide  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to 
the  member  making  the  allegation  a 
notice— 

"(A)  of  that  determination  (including  the 
reasons  why  the  report  may  not  be  submit- 
ted within  that  time);  and 

""(B)  of  the  time  when  the  Inspector  C5en- 
eral  anticipates  the  report  will  be  submitted. 

"(6)  Content  op  report.— The  report  on 
the  results  of  the  investigation  shall  contain 
a  thorough  review  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relevant  to  the  allegation  and  the 
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complaint  or  disclosure  and  shall  Include 
documents  acquired  during  the  course  of 
the  investigation,  including  siunmaries  of 
interviews  conducted.  If  a  person  agrees  to 
be  interviewed  only  on  the  condition  that 
the  person's  identity  not  be  disclosed,  the 
report  shall  not  contain  any  information 
which  might  disclose  the  identity  of  that 
person.  The  report  shall  contain  no  findings 
of  fact  or  recommendations  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  complaint. 

"(7)  Delegation.— The  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  delegate 
any  function,  power,  or  duty  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  under  this  subsection  to  any 
other  Inspector  General  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

"(d)  CoRRxcnoif  OF  Records.— 

"(1)   BOASOS   FOR   CORRECTION   OF   MILITARY 

RscoRBs.— A  correction  board  acting  under 
section  1552  of  this  title,  in  considering  the 
request  of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
whom  the  Inspector  General  has  provided  a 
report  under  subsection  (c)  (or  the  request 
of  the  heir  or  legal  representative  of  such  a 
member)  to  correct  the  effects  of  an  alleged 
retaliatory  personnel  action  prohibited 
under  subsection  (b),  may— 

"(A)  direct  further  investigation: 

"(B)  direct  the  production  of  evidence: 

"(C)  direct  the  examination  of  witnesses: 

"(D)  receive  oral  argument:  or 

"(E)  direct  or  conduct  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing. 

"(2)  Board  decisions.— The  Board  shall 
issue  a  final  decision  with  respect  to  the  pe- 
tition within  180  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  petition.  If  the  Board  fails  to  issue 
such  a  final  decision  within  such  time,  the 
member  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exhausted 
administrative  remedies  under  section  1552 
of  this  title  to  the  extent  that  such  exhaus- 
tion may  be  required  in  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding concerning  the  relief  sought  in  the 
petition  for  correction.  The  decision  of  the 
Board  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  include 
its  findings  of  fact,  conclusions,  recommen- 
dations, and  a  statement  of  reasons  for  the 
decision.  The  Board  shall  cause  its  decision 
to  be  served  on  the  petitioner  by  first  class 
mail  to  the  address  listed  in  the  petition  for 
correction  within  10  days  of  the  date  of  the 
decision.  A  determination  by  the  Secretary 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  a 
personnel  action  adversely  affecting  a 
member  would  not  have  been  taken  in  the 
absence  of  a  complaint  or  disclosure  of  in- 
formation described  in  subsection  (cXl) 
shall  constitute  a  determination  of  a  prohib- 
ited retaliatory  personnel  action  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(3)  Corrective  Action.— The  Secretary 
shall  order  such  action  as  is  necessary  to 
correct  the  record  and  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
hibited retaliatory  personnel  action. 

"(4)  Disciplinary  Action.— If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  a  prohibited  retaliato- 
ry personnel  action,  as  defined  in  subsection 
(b).  has  occurred,  the  Board  shall  refer  the 
record  of  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

"(e)  Recolations.- The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is 
not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy,  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  include  regula- 
tions for  which  violations  are  subject  to  sec- 
tion 892  of  this  title  (article  92  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice).". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"1034.  Communicating  with  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  Inspector  Gener- 
al.". 

(c)  Deadline  for  Recitlations.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  prescribe  regulations 
required  by  subsection  (e)  of  section  1034  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  not  later  than  120  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Strike  out  sections  922  (page  208,  line  20 
through  page  212,  line  13),  and  redesignate 
the  following  sections  accordingly). 

Strike  out  section  923  (page  2125  lines  14 
through  19)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

SEC  923.  iXST  AND  PRICE  MANAGEMENT  IN  DE- 
FENSE PROCUREMENT. 

(a)  Revision  of  Section  917  Cost  and 
Price  Management  Provision.— ( 1 )  Section 
2406  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
added  by  section  917  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public 
Law  99-145),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"9  2406.  Work  measurement  data:  availability  of 
records 

"(a)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  provide  for  certain  work  measurement 
data  maintained  by  defense  contractors  to 
be  available  in  a  timely  manner  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  Congrress. 

"(b)  Records  To  Be  Available  Promtt- 
LY.— (1)  Subject  to  subsection  (e),  the  head 
of  an  agency  shall  require  the  contractor 
under  a  covered  contract  with  that  agency 
to  make  available  promptly  to  the  agency, 
in  the  form  in  which  the  contractor  main- 
tains such  data,  all  work  measurement  data 
relating  to  the  proposed  and  negotiated 
costs  of  the  contract. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  con- 
tractor's work  measurement  data  consists  of 
all  data  relating  to  current  industrial  engi- 
neering standard  hours  of  work  content  and 
all  other  work-measurement  information  of 
the  contractor. 

"(c)  Verification  By  Audit.— The  con- 
tractor's standard  hours  of  work  content 
specified  in  the  contractor's  bill  for  pay- 
ment of  labor  costs  shall  be  subject  to  verifi- 
cation by  audit. 

"(d)  Period  for  Which  Records  Shall  Be 
Available.— Regulations  prescribed  to  carry 
out  this  section  shall  specify  the  period  for 
which  records  covered  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  to  the  agency  concerned.  Such 
period  shall  extend  for  not  less  than  three 
years  after  final  payment  under  the  con- 
tract to  which  the  records  pertain. 

"(e)  EXCLUSIONS.— ( 1 )  This  section  does 
not  authorize  or  require  the  head  of  an 
agency  to  require  a  contractor  to  maintain 
records  of  or  to  make  available  information 
under  this  section  if  the  contractor  does  not 
otherwise  maintain  the  information— 

"(A)  under  section  2306(f)  of  this  title  or 
some  other  provision  of  law  (other  than  this 
section)  or  regulation: 

"(B)  under  the  terms  of  a  contract  provi- 
sion required  under  any  such  law  or  regula- 
tion: or 

"(C)  for  its  own  management  purtx>ses. 

"(2)  This  section  does  not  require  a  con- 
tractor to  change  the  format  of  or  content 
of  information  it  maintains. 

"(f)  Definitions.— In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'head  of  an  agency'  means 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

"(2)  The  term  'covered  contract'  means  a 
contract  with  the  United  States— 


"(A)  that  is  for  full-scale  production  of  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program;  and 

"(B)  that  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2306(f)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  term  'major  defense  acquisition 
program'  means  a  program  subject  to  the 
Selected  Acquisition  Report  requirements 
under  section  139a  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  2406  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  137  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"2406.  Work  measurement  data:  availability 
of  records.". 

(b)  Applicability  of  Section.— Section 
2406  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  subsection  (a),  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  contracts  entered  into  on  or  after 
November  8,  1985. 

At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  div^ion  A  (page 
214,  after  line  18),  insert  the  following  new 
sections: 

SEC.  125.  CONFLKT-OF-INTEREST  IN  DEFl(NSE  PRO- 
CUREMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  141^  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  2397a  the  following 
new  sections: 

**§  2397b.  Certain  former  Department  of  Defense 

procurement  officials:  limitations  on  employ- 
ment by  contractora 

"(a)(1)  Any  person- 

"(A)  who  is  a  former  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  a  former 
or  retired  member  of  the  armed  forces;  and 

"(B)  who,  during  the  two-year  period  pre- 
ceding the  person's  separation  from  service 
in  the  I>epartment  of  Defense,  participated 
personally  and  substantially,  and  in  a 
manner  involving  decisionmaking  responsi- 
bilities, in  a  procurement  function  with  re- 
spect to  a  contract  through  contact  with  the 
contractor, 

may  not  accept  compensation  from  that 
contractor  for  a  period  of  two  years  follow- 
ing the  person's  separation  from  service  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'decision- 
making responsibilities'  includes  the  follow- 
ing activities  with  respect  to  a  contract:  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  or  making  recommen- 
dations or  engaging  in  negotiations,  with 
regard  to  a  procurement  function. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  a  contractor  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (f)(2))  is  determined 
as  of  the  date  of  the  separation  from  service 
of  the  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  member  of  the  armed 
forces  involved. 

"(4)  Any  person  who  luiowingly  violates 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  and  shall  l>e  subject  to  a 
fine  in  the  amount  provided  in  title  18. 

"(5)  Any  person  who  knowingly  offers  or 
provides  any  compensation  to  another 
person,  and  who  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  the  acceptance  of  such  compen- 
sation is  or  would  be  in  violation  of  para- 
graph (1),  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
in  the  amount  provided  in  title  18. 
"(b)(1)  This  section  applies  only  to— 

"(A)  civilian  positions  for  which  the  rate 
of  pay  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  pay  payable  for  grade  GS-13  of 
the  General  Schedule;  and 

"(B)  to  positions  held  by  members  of  the 
armed  forces  in  a  pay  grade  of  0-4  or 
higher. 

"(2)(A)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  sensi- 
tive civilian  procurement  executive  position. 


the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics,  may  exempt  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  from  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  by  reason  of  service 
in  such  position. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a 
sensitive  civilian  procurement  executive  po- 
sition is  a  position— 

"(i)  which  is  identified  under  paragraph 
(1): 

"(11)  which  is  a  civilian  position  to  which  a 
person  is  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 
and 

"(ill)  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  the  duties  inher- 
ent in  the  position  involve  personal  and  sub- 
stantial participation  in  procurement  func- 
tions (to  the  extent  to  which  sut>section 
(aKl)  applies)  with  so  many  contractors 
that  implementation  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  persons  serving  in  the  position 
would  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  a  highly  qualified  person  to  serve  in 
the  position. 

"(C)  An  exemption  granted  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  extent 
that  the  person  granted  the  exemption  acts 
as  a  government  representative  in  the  nego- 
tiation or  settlement  of  a  contract  with  a 
contractor. 

"(D)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
grants  an  exemption  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Govern- 
mental Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Judici- 
ary of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  describing  the  exemption  and  setting 
forth  the  specific  reasons  for  the  exemp- 
tion. 

"(c)  The'Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide to  each  person  separated  from  service 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  in  a  position 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  who,  within 
the  two  years  preceding  the  date  of  such 
separation,  participated  in  a  procurement 
function  of  the  Department  a  notice  with 
respect  to  this  section.  Such  notice  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  written  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  the  name  of  each  contractor  from 
whom  such  person  is  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting compensation  under  this  section. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply— 

"(1)  to  a  contract  for  an  amount  less  than 
$100,000: 

"(2)  to  compensation  of  a  person  by  an 
entity  that  did  not  have  a  Department  of 
Defense  contract  in  excess  of  $100,000  at 
the  time  the  person  participated  personally 
and  substantially  in  a  procurement  function 
(to  the  extent  to  which  subsection  (aKl)  ap- 
plies) with  respect  to  a  contract  with  that 
entity;  or 

"(3)  to  a  contractor  that  was  awarded  con- 
tracts by  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  a  total  amount 
less  than  $100,000. 

"(eKl)  A  person  who  is  considering  the 
propriety  of  accepting  compensation  that 
might  place  the  person  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  may,  before  acceptance  of  such 
compensation,  apply  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  for  advice  on 
the  applicability  of  this  section  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  compensation. 

"(2)  An  application  under  paragraph  (1) 
shaU  contain  such  information  as  the  Direc- 
tor requires. 

"(f)  In  this  section: 


"(1)  The  term  'compensation'  includes  any 
payment,  gift,  benefit,  reward,  favor,  or  gra- 
tuity— 

"(A)  which  is  provided,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  services  rendered:  and 

"(B)  which  is  valued  in  excess  of  $250  at 
the  prevailing  market  price. 

"(2)  The  term  'contractor'  means — 

"(A)  a  person  that  contracts  to  supply  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  goods  or  serv- 
ices; and 

"(B)  a  person  that  controls,  is  controlled 
by,  or  is  under  common  control  with,  a 
person  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 
Such  term  does  not  include 'a  State  or  local 
government  or  an  organization  described  in 
section  501(cK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code. 

"(3)  The  term  'procurement  function'  in- 
cludes, with  respect  to  a  contract,  any  fimc- 
tion  .relating  to— 

"(A)  the  negotiation,  award,  administra- 
tion, or  approval  of  the  contract; 

"(B)  the  selection  of  a  contractor; 

"(C)  the  approval  of  changes  in  the  con- 
tract; 

"(D)  quality  assurance,  operational  and 
developmental  testing,  the  approval  of  pay- 
ment, or  auditing  under  the  contract;  or 

"(E)  the  management  of  the  procurement 
program. 

"(4)  The  term  'armed  forces'  does  not  in- 
clude the  Coast  Guard. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  2397c  of  this  title,  a  member  or 
former  member  of  the  armed  forces  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  separated  from 
service  in  the  Department  of  Defense  upon 
the  member's  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty. 

"§  2397c.  Defense  contractors:  requirements  con- 
cerning former  Department  of  Defense  officials 

"(a)(1)  With  respect  to  a  contractor  that 
during  a  fiscal  year  enters  into  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
procurement  of  goods  and  services  in 
amounts  aggregating  $100,000  or  more,  each 
contract  for  procurement  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices entered  into  by  the  Department  with 
that  contractor  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
shall  include  a  provision  under  which  the 
contractor  agrees  not  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  a  person  if  the  acceptance  of  such 
compensation  by  such  person  would  violate 
section  2397b(a)(l)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Such  a  contract  shall  also  provide 
that  If  the  contractor  knowingly  violates  a 
contract  provision  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States,  as  liquidated  damages  under  the  con- 
tract, an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  $100,000;  or 

"(B)  three  times  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  contractor  to  the  person  in  violation  of 
such  contract  provision. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Each  contractor  subject  during 
a  calendar  year  to  a  contract  term  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  not  later  than  April  1  of  the 
next  year  a  report  covering  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Each  such  report  shall  list 
the  name  of  each  person  (together  with 
other  information  adequate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  identify  the  person)  who— 

"(i)  is  a  former  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  a  former  or  re- 
tired member  of  the  armed  forces;  and 

"(ii)  was  provided  compensation  by  that 
contractor  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  if  such  compensation  was  provided 
within  two  years  after  such  officer,  employ- 
ee, or  member  left  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 


"(B)  Each  such  listing  shall— 

"(i)  show  each  agency  in  which  the  person 
was  employed  or  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  person's 
service  in  the  Government; 

"(ii)  show  the  person's  job  titles  during 
the  last  two  years  of  the  person's  service  In 
the  Government; 

"(iii)  contain  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  person  during  the 
last  two  years  of  such  service;  and 

"(iv)  contain  a  description  of  the  duties  (If 
any)  that  the  person  is  performing  on 
behalf  of  the  contractor. 

"(2)  A  person  who  knowingly  fails  to  file  a 
report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  review 
each  report  under  paragraph  (1)  to  assess 
the  report  for  accuracy  and  completeness 
and  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  possible 
violations  of  paragraph  (1)  or  section 
2397b(a)  of  this  title  or  of  a  contract  provi- 
sion required  by  subsection  (a).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  any  such  possible  violation 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

"(cMl)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  CJov- 
emment  Ethics  shall  have  access  to  the  re- 
ports submitted  under  subsection  (b)(1)  and 
shall  conduct  an  annual  random  review  of 
the  reports  for  violations  of  section  2397b(a) 
of  this  title  and  subsections  (a)  and  (b)(1). 

"(2)  Not  later  than  October  1  of  each 
year,  the  Director  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  the  operation  of  this  section. 
Each  such  report  shall  include  the  findings 
of  the  Director  based  on  the  examination  of 
reports  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tract for  an  amount  less  than  $100,000. 

"(e)  The  definitions  set  forth  in  section 
2397b(f)  of  this  title  apply  to  this  section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  141  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  2397a  the  following  new 
items: 

"2397b.  Certain  former  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  officials: 
limiUtions  on  employment  by 
contractors. 

""2397c.  Defense  contractors:  requirements 
concerning  former  Department 
of  Defense  officials.". 

(b)  Repeals.— Elffective  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  following  sections 
are  repealed: 

(1)  Section  921  of  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Improvement  Act  of  1985  (title  IX  of 
Public  Law  99-145;  10  U.S.C.  2397a  note). 

(2)  Section  281  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code  (to  the  extent  that  such  section  was 
not  repealed  by  section  2  of  Public  Law  87- 
849(76SUt.  1126)). 

(c)  ElFFECTivE  Dates.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3),  this  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Effective  date  for  regulatory  au- 
thority.—Subsection  (b)  of  section  2397b  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  prescribe  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  regulations  under  that 
subsection  not  later  than  180  days  after 
such  date. 

(3)  Effect  on  employment. —(A)  The 
amendments  made  by  this  section— 

(i)  do  not  preclude  the  continuation  of  em- 
ployment that  began  before  the  effective 
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date  of  this  section  or  the  acceptance  of 
compensation  for  such  employment;  and 

(ii)  do  not,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  apply  to  a  person  whose  service 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  terminates 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (AHii)  does  not  pre- 
clude the  application  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  to  a  person  with  re- 
spect to  service  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense by  such  person  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section. 

(4)  ElTECnVK  DATE  FOR  RKPORTINC  RKQDIRE- 

MKHT.— The  first  report  under  section 
2397c<cK2)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  October  1.  1987. 

SEC  *IC.  REQUIREMENTS  RELATING  TO  IWDEFINI- 
•  TIZED  CONTRACTliAL  ACTIONS. 

(a)  LnnTATioN  on  Usk  op  Fuitds  for  Unde- 

PIMITIZED  COIfTRACTUAL  ACTIONS. — 

(1)  LlMTTATION  ON  DSE  OP  PUNDS.— (A)  On 

the  last  day  of  a  fiscal  quarter  during  a  cov- 
ered fiscal  year,  the  total  amount  of  funds 
represented  by  undefinitized  contractual  ac- 
tions (as  determined  under  paragraph  (3)) 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(with  respect  to  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency)  or  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment during  the  reporting  period  with 
respect  to  such  quarter  may  not  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  funds  repre- 
sented by  all  contractual  actions  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  during  such  period. 

(B)  If  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  quarter  during 
a  covered  fiscal  year  the  amount  of  funds 
represented  by  undefinitized  contractual  ac- 
tions under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Secretary 
that  were  entered  into  during  the  reporting 
period  with  respect  to  such  quarter  exceeds 
the  limit  established  in  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  any  addi- 
tional undefinitized  contractual  actions 
until  the  Secretary  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  amount  of  funds  represented  by 
undefinitized  contractual  actions  has  been 
reduced  so  that  entering  into  additional  un- 
definitized contractual  actions  would  not 
result  in  a  breach  of  the  limit  established  in 
subparagraph  (A)  for  the  next  reporting 
period. 

(2)  Quarterly  reports  to  defense  com- 
mittees.—(A)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
shall  submit  a  report  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year 
quarter— 

(i)  that  ends  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  and 

(ii)  in  which  there  is  a  breach  of  the  limit 
descrit>ed  in  paragraph  (1)(A). 

(B)  A  report  required  by  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  include  information  concerning— 

(i)  the  amount  of  funds  represented  by 
contractual  actions  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  that  were  entered  into  during 
the  reporting  period  with  respect  to  the 
quarter  for  which  the  report  is  submitted; 
and 

(11)  the  total  amount  of  such  funds  repre- 
sented by  undefinitized  contractual  actions. 

(C)  A  report  required  by  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  45-day  [>eriod  beginning  on  the  first  day 
following  the  fiscal  year  quarter  for  which 
the  report  is  required  to  be  submitted. 

(3)  Determination  op  amounts  op  con- 
tractual ACTIONS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  amount  of  funds  represented  by  a 
contractual  action  shall  be— 

(A)  the  contractual  price;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  of  an  undefinitized  con- 
tractual action,  the  negotiated  overall  ceil- 
ing price. 


(4)  DEFINITIONS.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection: 

(A)  The  term  "covered  fiscal  year"  means 
fiscal  year  1987  or  1988. 

(B)  The  term  "defense  committees"  means 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

(C)  The  term  "reporting  period"  means, 
with  respect  to  any  quarter  of  a  covered 
fiscal  year,  the  pericxl  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  such  fiscal  year  and  ending  on  the 
last  day  of  such  quarter. 

(D)  The  term  "Secretary  concerned" 
means— 

(i)  the  Secretary  of  Defens«,  with  respect 
to  matters  concerning  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency;  and 

(ii)  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, with  respect  to  matters  concerning 
that  military  department. 

(E)  The  term  "undefinitized  contractual 
action"  has  the  meaning  given  such  term  in 
section  2325(g)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  section  3(a)(1)). 

(b)  Requirements  With  Respect  to  Unde- 
finitized Contractual  Actions.— 

(1)  In  general.— (A)  Chapter  137  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2325.  Underinitized  contractual  actions:  restric- 
tions 

"(a)  In  General.— The  head  of  an  agency 
may  not  enter  into  an  undefinitized  contrac- 
tual action  unless— 

"(1)  the  request  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
for  authorization  of  the  contractual  action 
includes  a  description  of  the  anticipated 
effect  on  requirements  of  the  military  de- 
partment if  a  delay  is  incurred  for  purposes 
of  determining  contractual  terms,  specifica- 
tions, and  price  before  performance  is  t>egim 
under  the  contractual  action;  and 

"(2)  the  contractual  action  provides  for 
determination  of  contractual  terms,  specifi- 
cations, and  price  by  the  earlier  of— 

"(A)  the  end  of  the  180-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  the  contractual  action 
is  initiated;  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  amount  of 
funds  obligated  or  expended  under  the  con- 
tract is  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  negotiated  overall  ceiling  price. 

"(b)  Limitation  on  Obligation  of 
Funds.- (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3),  the  contracting  officer 
for  an  undefinitized  contractual  action  may 
not  expend  with  respect  to  such  contractual 
action  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  negotiated  overall  ceiling 
price  until  the  contractusU  terms,  specifica- 
tions, and  price  are  definitized  for  such  con- 
tractual action. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
if  a  contractor  submits  a  proposal  to  defini- 
tize  an  undefinitized  contractual  action 
before  an  amount  equal  to  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  negotiated  overall  ceiling 
price  is  expended  on  such  action,  the  con- 
tracting officer  for  such  action  may  not 
expend  with  respect  to  such  contractual 
action  an  amount  that  is  equal  to  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  negotiated  overall  ceiling 
price  untU  the  contractual  terms,  specifica- 
tions, and  price  are  definitized  for  such  con- 
tractual action. 

"(3)(A)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  expenditure  of  funds  with  re- 
spect to  an  undefinitized  contractual  action 
if  such  expenditure  is  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  agency  concerned. 

"(B)  The  authority  of  the  head  of  an 
agency  under  this  paragraph  may  not  be 
delegated  to  a  person  who  holds  a  rank 


below  that  of  commander  or  deputy  com- 
mander of  a  major  subordinate  command, 
or  the  equivalent  of  such  rank,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(c)  Inclusion  op  Non-Urgent  Require- 
ments.— Requirements  for  spare  parts  and 
support  equipment  that  are  not  needed  on 
an  urgent  basis  may  not  be  included  in  an 
undefinitized  contractual  action  for  spare 
parts  and  support  equipment  that  are 
needed  on  an  urgent  basis  unless  the  head 
of  the  agency  approves  such  inclusion  as 
l)eing— 

"(1)  good  business  practice;  and 

"(2)  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"(d)  Modification  of  Scope.— The  scope 
of  an  undefinitized  contractual  action  under 
which  performance  has  begun  may  not  be 
modified  unless  the  head  of  the  agency  ap- 
proves such  modification  as  being— 

"( 1 )  good  business  practice;  and 

"(2)  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(e)  Allowable  Profit.— The  head  of  an 
agency  shall  ensure  that  the  profit  allowed 
on  an  undefinitized  contractual  action  for 
which  the  final  price  is  negotiated  after  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  performance  re- 
quired is  completed  reflects— 

"(1)  the  possible  reduced  cost  risk  of  the 
contractor  with  respect  to  costs  incurred 
during  performance  of  the  contract  before 
the  final  price  is  negotiated;  and 

"(2)  the  reduced  cost  risk  of  the  contrac- 
tor with  respect  to  costs  incurred  during 
performance  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  contract. 

■(f)  Applicability.— This  section  does  not 
apply— 

"(1)  to  the  Coast  Guard  or  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration;  or 

"(2)  to  the  purchase  of  items  with  advance 
procurement  funds  for  an  end  item  that  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  an  Act  or 
joint  resolution,  if  such  items  are  required 
to  be  purchased  significantly  earlier  than 
other  components,  parts,  and  materials  with 
respect  to  the  same  end  item. 

"(g)  Definition.- In  this  section,  the  term 
'undefinitized  contractual  action'  means  a 
new  procurement  action  entered  into  by  the 
head  of  an  agency  for  an  amount  of  more 
than  $25,000  for  which  the  contractual 
terms,  specifications,  or  price  are  not  agreed 
upon  before  performance  is  begun  under 
the  action.  Such  term  does  not  include  pro- 
curement actions  entered  into  on  behalf  of 
or  in  support  of  foreign  military  organiza- 
tions.". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  t>eginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"2325.  Undefinitized  contractual  actions:  re- 
strictions.". 

(2)  Effective  date.— Section  2325  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)).  applies  to  undefinitized  contrac- 
tual actions  that  are  entered  into  after  the 
end  of  the  180-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  927.  BliD<>ETING  FOR  DEFENSE  INFLATION. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  131  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"§  2214.  Budgeting  and  accounting  for  inriation 

"(a)  Inflation  in  Defense  Budgeting.- In 
preparing  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  l)e  included  in  the  budget  the 
President  submits  to  Congress  under  section 
1105  of  title  31  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 


retary of  Defense  shall  set  out  separately 
for  eaich  budget  account  the  portion  of  the 
amount  requested  for  that  account  that  is 
required  to  offset  estimated  inflation. 

"(b)  Limitation  on  an  Amount  Requested 
TO  Offset  Estimated  Inflation.— The  total 
amount  requested  in  such  budget  as  re- 
quired to  offset  estimated  Inflation  on  pur- 
chases of  property  and  services  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  purchases 
of  fuel  and  foreign  (nirrency  and  amounts 
requested  for  pay  and  retirement  benefits) 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  that  would  be 
required  to  offset  inflation  on  such  pur- 
chases were  inflation  to  be  estimated  at  the 
rates  projected  in  the  President's  budget  for 
the  gross  national  product  deflator. 

"(c)  Comparisons  to  Prior  Fiscal 
Years.- In  preparing  such  budget,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  set  out  separately  for  each 
budget  account  a  comparison,  for  the  fiscal 
year  during  which  the  budget  Is  submitted 
and  the  most  recently  completed  fiscal  year, 
of  the  portions  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  such  accounts  that  were  required  and 
are  currently  estimated  to  t>e  required  to 
offset  inflation. 

"(d)  Identification  of  Inflation  Index- 
es.—If  the  amount  required  to  of fspt^  infla- 
tion for  any  budget  account  ti^ta3  fiscal 
year  shown  in  such  budget  (otHer>Mraii  pur- 
chases and  amounts  excepted  in  subsection 
(b))  is  based  on  actual  or  projected  rates  of 
inflation  different  than  the  actual  or  pro- 
jected rates  for  the  gross  national  product 
deflator  set  forth  in  such  budget,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  include  in  the  budget  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  inflation  index  used  and  a  justifi- 
cation for  its  use,  together  v.ith  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  required  to  offset  inflation 
for  such  account  using  the  actual  and  pro- 
jected rates  for  the  gross  national  product 
deflator  set  forth  in  such  budget. 

"(e)  Program  Adjustbcents.- If  any  pro- 
gram adjustment  is  proposed  to  or  made  by 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  amount  re- 
quested or  made  available  for  any  budget 
account,  the  Secretary  shall  identify  the 
effect  of  such  adjustment  on  that  portion  of 
such  amount  that  was  required  to  offset  in- 
flation. 

"(f)  Inflation  Fund.— (1)  There  is  estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  'Defense  Inflation  Fund'.  The  fund 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  As  part  of  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  be  included  in  the 
President's  budget  submitted  to  Congress, 
the  Secretary  shall  report— 

"(A)  the  balance  then  in  the  fund;  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  estimated  to  be  paid 
from  the  fund  to  offs£ti  inflation  in  each 
budgetary  account.     Q~} 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  cover  amounts  required  to  offset  in- 
flation in  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
grams shall  be  appropriated  to  the  fund. 

"(3)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4),  amounts  in 
the  fund  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
meet  costs  for  inflation— 

"(A)  under  contracts  subject  to  section 
2408  of  this  title,  to  the  extent  that  those 
costs  are  authorized  to  be  paid  by  contract 
provisions  required  by  that  section;  and 

"(B)  for  that  portion  of  spending  for 
major  defense  acquisition  programs  that  is 
not  made  under  contracts  subject  to  section 
2408  of  this  title,  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(4)  Amounts  in  the  fund  may  not  be  used 
to  meet  the  costs  of  changes  in  contract 
prices  due  to  changes  in  the  specification  of 
the  property  or  services  being  purchased. 


"(5)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'major 
defense  acquisition  program'  means  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  pro- 
gram— 

"(A)  that  is  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  a  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram; or 

"(B)  that  is  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  require  an  eventual  total  ex- 
penditure for  procurement  of  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  (based  on  fiscal  year  1980 
constant  dollars).". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"2214.  Budgeting  and  accounting  for  infla- 
tion.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  2214  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1988. 

SEC.    928.    INFLATION    ADJUSTMENT    CLAUSES    IN 
MAJOR  PROCUREMENT  CONTRACTS. 

(a)     Contract     (Clause     Required.— ( 1 ) 
Chapter  141  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"§  2408.  Major  procurement  contracts:  economic 

price  adjustment  clauses 

"(a)  Required  Contract  Clauses.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  require  that  each 
major  prcxiurement  contract  include  an  eco- 
nomic price  adjustment  clause  providing  for 
adjustments  In  contract  prices  to  compen- 
sate for  inflation  over  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract. 

"(b)  Limitations.— An  economic  price  ad- 
justment clause  included  in  a  contract  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)— 

""(1)  may  not  be  based  on  an  index  or  indi- 
ces measuring  inflation  for  a  sector  of  the 
economy  in  which  purchases,  or  wages  paid, 
by  the  contractor  constitute  more  than  20 
percent  of  total  purchases  or  wages  paid; 

""(2)  may  not  be  based  on  an  index  or  indi- 
ces measuring  inflation  for  a  sector  of  the 
economy  in  which  purchases  for  national  se- 
curity or  military  purposes,  or  wages  paid  by 
contractors  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  their  subcontractors,  are  predomi- 
nant, unless  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  in  writing  of  a 
proposal  to  base  a  clause  on  such  an  index 
or  indices  and  30  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  have  expired  following  the  date 
such  notice  is  received;  and 

""(3)  may  not  permit  to  be  included  as  in- 
flation under  the  contract  a  change  in  con- 
tract prices  due  to  changes  in  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  property  or  service  being  pur- 
chased, except  that  if  any  such  change  in 
prices  becomes  effective,  the  contract  may 
provide  for  adjustment  in  the  change  in 
price  to  compensate  for  inflation  over  the 
remaining  life  of  the  contrsw:t. 

"(c)  Definition.— In  this  section,  the  term 
'major  procurement  contract'  means  a  con- 
tract (other  than  a  cost  reimbursement  con- 
tract) for  the  purchase  of  property  or  serv- 
ices awarded  after  using  procedures  other 
than  sealed  bid  procedures  which  is  per- 
formable  over  a  period  greater  than  two 
years  and  which— 

"(1)  is  a  prime  contract  under  a  major  de- 
fense acquisition  program  for  the  purposes 
of  section  2214  of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  is  an  associate  or  Government-fur- 
nished equipment  contract  under  such  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program  which  is 
one  of  the  six  largest  contrsmts  under  such 
program  in  dollar  amount  and  which  is  for 
an  amount  in  excess  of  $2,000,000.". 


(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"2408.  Major  procurement  contracts:  eco- 
nomic price  adjustment 
clauses.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  2408  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  the  end  of  the  180- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  929.  GAO  REPORT  ON  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
DEFENSE  BUDGETING  FOR  INFLA- 
TION. 

The  Comptroller  General  shall  periodical- 
ly report  to  Congress  on  implementation  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  of  the  require- 
ments of  sections  2214  and  2408  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  the  amend- 
ments made  by  sections  936(a)  and  937(a). 
Each  such  report  shall  include  any  recom- 
mendations of  the  Comptroller  General  for 
further  legislative  action. 

SEC.  930.  GAO  REPORT  ON  DEFENSE  FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Report.— The  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth  a  proposed  financial  management 
system  for  the  I>epartment  of  Defense.  The 
proposed  financial  management  system 
shall  be  designed  to  reconcile- 

(1)  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
with 

(2)  funds  obligated  by  the  Department. 

(b)  Deadline  for  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  six-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC.  931.  CODIFICATION  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
PERIODIC  REPORTS  ON  UNOBLIGATED 
BALANCES. 

(a)  Periodic  Reports  on  Unobligated 
Balances.— (1)  Chapter  131  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"§  2215.  Reports  on  unobligated  balances 

"(a)  Required  Reports.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  reports  (at  the  times  speci- 
fied under  subsection  (d))  containing  an  es- 
timate of  the  amount  of  funds  in  each  ap- 
propriation account  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  at  the  time  of  the  report— 

"(1)  is  available  for  obligation;  and 

"(2)  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  to 
carry  out  the  programs  for  which  the  funds 
were  appropriated. 

"'(b)  Matters  To  Be  Included.— Each 
report  under  subsection  (a)  shall  set  forth 
separately  for  each  account  estimates  of 
amounts  attributable  to— 

"(1)  inflation  savings; 

"(2)  foreign  currency  savings; 

"(3)  excess  working  capital  fund  cash:  and 

""(4)  all  other  savings. 

""(c)  Unanticipated  Cost  Increases.— E^ach 
such  report  shall  silso  identify  unanticipated 
cost  increases  resulting  from  adverse  eco- 
nomic trends. 

"(d)  Submission  of  Reports.— A  report 
under  this  section  shall  be  submitted  to 
Congress  each  year— 

"(1)  with  the  President's  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  with  the  April  Budget  Update;  and 

"(3)  with  the  Mid-Session  Budget 
Review.". 
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(2)  The  table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  Item: 
"2215.  Reports  on  unobligated  balances.". 

(b)  RXPSAL  or  SoTTHCB  LAW.— Section  1407 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1988  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  SUt. 
745),  is  repealed. 

SEC  tsr  RELEASE  OF  TECHNICAL  DATA. 

(a)  IH  Okkkral.— Chapter  137  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"S  tSti.  Reieaw  of  technical  daU 

"(a)  Im  General.— 

"(1)  Release  or  data.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall,  if  required  to  release  techni- 
cal data  under  section  552  of  title  5.  release 
technical  data  to  a  person  requesting  such  a 
release  if  such  person  pays  all  costs  reason- 
ably attributable  to  responding  to  such  re- 
quest, including  reasonable  charges  for  the 
costs  of  services  of  agency  personnel  relat- 
ing to— 

"(A)  locating  the  technical  daU  requested; 

"(B)  the  review  of  such  technical  data  to 
determine  whether  other  restrictions  apply: 
and 

"(C)  duplication  and  other  processing 
charges. 

"(2)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regiilations.  pursuant 
to  notice  and  receipt  of  public  comment, 
specifying  a  uniform  schedule  of  fees  under 
this  section.  The  fees  established  in  such 
schedule  may  not  exceed  comparable  fees 
established  under  section  9701  of  title  31. 

•(b)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  waive  the  payment  of  costs  required 
by  subsection  (a)  which  are  in  addition  to 
costs  under  section  552  of  title  5  if— 

"(1)  the  request  is  made  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  a  United  States  corpora- 
tion, and  such  citizen  or  corporation  certi- 
fies that  the  technical  data  requested  is  re- 
quired to  enable  such  citizen  or  corporation 
to  submit  an  offer  or  determine  whether  it 
is  capable  of  submitting  an  offer  to  provide 
the  product  to  which  the  technical  data  re- 
lates to  the  United  States  or  a  contractor 
with  the  United  States: 

"(2)  the  release  of  technical  data  is  re- 
quested in  order  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  an  international  agreement;  or 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  552(a)(4KA)  of  title  5. 
that  such  a  waiver  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  Technical  Data.— In  this  section,  the 
term  'technical  data'  means  formulae,  de- 
signs, drawings,  blueprints,  technical  manu- 
als, or  computer  software.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2326.  Release  of  technical  data.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  »33.  THRESHOLDS  FOR  CERTAIN  REQUIRE- 
MENTS RELATING  TO  SMALL  PUR- 
CHASES. 

(a)  Notice  Thresholds.— 

(1)  Small  business  act.— Subparagraph 
(A)  of  section  8(eKl)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(eKlKA))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  each  place 
such  term  appears  in  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ay, 


(C)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ii)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iii)  solicit  bids  or  proposals  for  a  con- 
tract for  property  or  services  for  a  price  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $10,000,  if  there  is  not  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  not  less  than 
two  offers  will  be  received  from  responsive 
and  responsible  offerors,". 

(2)  OrricE  or  federal  procorement  policy 
ACT.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  18(a)(1) 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U.S.C.  416(a)(1)(A))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  each  place 
such  term  appears  in  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (i): 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end 
of  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or":  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ii)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iii)  solicit  bids  or  proposals  for  a  con- 
tract for  property  or  services  for  a  price  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $10,000,  if  there  is  not  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  not  less  than 
two  offers  will  be  received  from  responsive 
and  responsible  offerors,". 

(b)  Small  Business  Set-Asides.— The  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (j)  of  section  15  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  644(j))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "25,000". 

SEC.  934.  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  PERSONNEL  COM- 
PENSATION AND  MANAGEMENT  INITI- 
ATIVE. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  develop  a 
plan  for  a  compensation  and  personnel  man- 
agement initiative  to  enhance  the  profes- 
sionalism of  military  personnel  in  acquisi- 
tion-related positions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  523,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroules]  will  be  recognized  for  1 
hour  an(i  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

a  1650 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  might 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  now 
begins  its  debate  on  the  acquisition 
practices  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  its  contractors. 

This  is  not  a  subject  without  contro- 
versy. But  before  we  discuss  the  specif- 
ics of  our  disagreements.  I  wanted  to 
offer  a  few  general  comments. 

First.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Acquisition  and  Pro- 
curement Policy  Panel.  Mr.  Courter 
of  New  Jersey.  His  cooperation  was 
always  helpful  and  welcomed. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  thank  all 
the  members  of  the  panel,  and  the 
Procurement  Reform  Task  Force  for 
their  hard  work  and  effort  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

In  some  areas,  we  came  to  early 
agreement.  For  instance,  there  was 
clear  agreement  on  the  legislation  im- 


plementing the  Packard  Commission 
recommendations  on  streamlining, 
program  baselining.  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition. 

The  omnibus  procurement  reform 
amendment  I  am  offering  on  behalf  of 
10  of  our  colleagues  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  effort  begim  in  the  Ac- 
quisition Panel  and  the  Committee. 

Why  do  we  come  forward  with  this 
procurement  reform  package?  It  Is  im- 
portant to  imderstand  the  problem. 
The  President's  Packard  Commission, 
in  their  final  report,  included  a  public 
opinion  survey  on  the  question  of 
waste  and  fraud  in  defense  spending. 

Their  analyses  concluded  that  on  av- 
erage, Americans  believe  that  almost 
half  of  the  U.S.  defense  budget  is  lost 
to  waste  and  fraud.  This  public  opin- 
ion represents  a  serious  problem. 

The  modernization  of  American  mili- 
tary forces  will  continue  only  if  the 
American  public  has  confidence  that 
the  Pentagon,  the  defense  industry, 
and  this  Congress  can  adequately 
manage  and  supervise  the  billions  of 
dollars  directed  into  the  defense  effort 
each  year. 

The  procurement  reform  package 
which  we  bring  before  the  House  was 
drafted  with  three  clear  goals  in  mind. 

Accoimtability.  responsibility,  and 
credibility. 

Accountability,  for  instance,  means 
that  the  use  of  unpriced  or  imdefini- 
tized  contracts— the  focus  of  the 
Wyden  provision— is  limited  only  to 
exceptional  circumstance. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  un- 
definitized  contracts  soared  to  $27  bil- 
lion. Part  of  the  cause  of  this  problem 
was  year  end  spending  to  reduce  imob- 
ligated  balances.  That  is  no  excuse  for 
abandoning  good  judgment  and  sound 
sense. 

Responsibility  from  the  Pentagon 
starts  with  a  more  honest  defense 
budget.  An  inflation  lottery  in  the 
DOD  budget  has  produced  a  windfall 
of  $30  to  $40  billion  during  the  last  4 
years. 

With  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  included  a  provision  requir- 
ing that  the  annual  defense  budget  list 
the  sum  requested  for  each  defense  ac- 
coimt  assuming  no  inflation  and  with 
a  separate  figure  to  cover  estimated  in- 
flation. Right  now,  that  Inflation 
figure  is  simply  btiried  in  the  total 
budget. 

Finally,  there  is  the  issue  of  credibil- 
ity. The  credibility  in  question  is  our 
credibility  in  Congress.  I  think  we  can 
meet  the  task  and  answer  the  chal- 
lenge. 

We  have  tried  to  be  fair. 

Our  sessions  were  open,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  military  services,  and  indus- 
try were  invited  in. 

But,  to  all  my  colleagues,  the  reform 
package  we  bring  before  the  House  is  a 


responsible  one.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  support  this  package  and  against 
amendments  that  would  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  many  of  these  impor- 
tant provisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MAVROUifs]  has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  in  favor  of  the  biparti- 
san substitute  to  the  Mavroules 
amendment. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  are  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  changing  to  a  degree  the  ac- 
quisition process,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  special  acquisition  and  procure- 
ment panel,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Nick  Mavroitles.  went  a 
long  way  in  making  sure  that  we  came 
UD  with  a  responsible  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. If  I  may  say.  I  enjoyed  very  much 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

The  purpose  of  the  panel  grew  out 
of  a  glaring  need  to  bring  order  to  a 
chaotic  situation  that  existed  last 
year.  Last  year  during  the  debate  of 
the  Defense  authorization  bill  there 
was  no  structure  when  it  came  to 
having  amendments  heard  that  would 
perfect,  modify,  or  change  the  acquisi- 
tion process,  the  procurement  process 
inside  the  Department  of  Defense. 
What  happened  was  there  were  many 
worthwhile  amendments  that  Mem- 
bers wanted  to  be  heard,  they  intro- 
duced them,  some  of  which  were  with- 
drawn because  members  on  the  com- 
mittee had  not  had  a  chance  to  study 
them.  Members  intimately  Involved  In 
defense,  the  reorganization  and  acqui- 
sition reform  had  held  no  hearings  on 
them.  Also,  the  converse  happened. 
There  were  some  reform  measures  re- 
lating to  acquisition  and  procurement 
that  soimded  good,  that  came  under 
the  name  of  reform,  but  after  having 
been  adopted,  and  with  1  year  of  expe- 
rience we  find  that  it  has  increased 
the  bureaucracy  and  Increased  the 
amount  of  paperwork. 

So  this  year  to  avoid  the  chaotic  sit- 
uation of  1985.  the  chairman  of  the 
full  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
created  a  special  panel  to  deal  with 
the  issues  of  acquisition  and  procure- 
ment reform.  We  Invited  all  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
come  before  our  panel  to  testify  on 
their  initiatives,  and  we  did  that.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Nick 
Mavroules.  and  I  came  together  on 
about  8  of  the  10  reform  proposals  and 
Jointly  had  them  adopted  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  bill. 

So  the  blU  has  about  eight  amend- 
ments that  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  I  thought  were  impor- 
tant that  would  streamline  and  better 
the  procurement  process. 


Then  we  found  that  there  were 
Members  that  nevertheless  had  pro- 
curement amendments  and  ideas.  So 
the  way  we  decided  to  handle  this  was 
to  have  a  second  Mavroules  package. 
This  second  Mavroules  package  was 
everything  else  basically  that  people 
wanted  to  offer,  and.  of  course,  we 
have  a  list  of  those  things. 

D  1700 

As  I  and  other  individuals,  myself 
and  Congressmen  Daniel  and  Bill 
Dickinson  and  Herb  Bateuan  and 
Congressmen  Buddy  Daroen  and  Bill 
NKmoLS  and  John  Kasic:h.  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  started  reviewing 
them,  we  realized  that  we  were  very 
close  but  we  wanted  to  have  some  per- 
fecting amendments,  some  modest 
changes  to  the  work  of  those  Members 
who  submitted  their  positions  to  Nick 
Mavroules. 

Some  of  the  work  that  the  (u>mmlt- 
tee  did.  the  panel  did.  which  Is  In  the 
bill  is  as  follows,  which  is  important: 
Establishing  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  I  had 
some  disagreement  as  to  what  level  he 
should  be.  but  we  thought  it  would  be 
important  to  have  someone  in  DOD 
focus  their  attention  on  acquisition, 
because  there  were  so  many  problems, 
so  many  horror  stories. 

We  had  legislation  requiring  compa- 
rable budgets  for  similar  systems; 
strengthening  the  Truth  in  Negotia- 
tions Act;  streamlining  program  man- 
agement—an amendment  by  myself 
and  another  gentleman  on  the  com- 
mittee; establishing  a  requirement  to 
baseline  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]; 
establishing  a  preference  for  nondevel- 
opmental  commercial  products,  some- 
thing that  people  have  been  talking 
about  for  20  years  around  this  place, 
we  finally,  through  the  work  of  Nick 
Mavroules,  myself.  John  Kasich.  and 
other  members  of  the  panel,  came  up 
with  this.  This  is  in  the  bill. 

So  these  things  that  are  good,  these 
things  that  are  important,  these 
things  that  you  agree  with  are  in  the 
bill;  they  are  not  really  being  debated 
at  the  present  time. 

What  Is  being  debated  Is  the  second 
Mavroules  package;  the  first  one  being 
Courter-Mavroules,  Mavroules-Cour- 
ter.  adopted  in  the  bill;  the  second  one 
is  an  amalgamation  of  eight  or  nine 
subsequent  amendments  swept  togeth- 
er with  the  substitute  being  a  biparti- 
san substitute. 

Let  me  mention  a  couple  of  specific 
things  that  caused  the  bipartisan 
group  of  Members  to  believe  that  a 
substitute  was  necessary. 

First,  and  perhaps  not  most  glaring, 
but  first  is  the  issue  of  work  measure- 
ment. Work  measurement  was  a  con- 
cept that  was  initiated  In  this  coimtry 
In  the  1920's.  It  was  the  idea  that  in- 
dustrial engineers  could  measure  effi- 


ciency and  measure  the  time  It  took  in 
order  to  perform  particular  manual 
functions. 

What  we  did  last  year  was  to  impose 
a  certain  type  of  work  measurement 
requirement  to  be  Imposed  on  Industry 
that  dealt  with  large  contracts,  that 
they  get  the  Information  at  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  process  when  they 
are  looking  at  the  bid,  after  they  nego- 
tiated the  contract,  and  after  the  con- 
tract was  completed. 

Then  we  required  Industry  to  con- 
vert the  type  of  Information  into 
something  that  would  be  common  lan- 
guage throughout  Industry,  adding 
massively  to  the  paperwork  we  foimd 
out  that  it  just  could  not  be  done  in  a 
cost-effective  way;  and  also  gave  us  no 
Information  that  was  useful. 

It  was.  as  I  mentioned  during  the 
hearings,  reverse  alchemy:  What  we 
did  last  year  is  convert  gold  into  lead. 
We  required  the  Increase  of  massive 
amoimts  of  information,  and  then  con- 
verted into  a  useless  form. 

So  we  have  in  the  substitute  a  work 
measurement  provision,  but  it  is  a  ra- 
tional one;  it  perfects  the  additional 
law  that  is  on  there  today. 

Second,  and  I  think  this  is  probably 
the  second  major  concern  that  we 
have  that  had  the  substitute,  there  is 
In  the  Mavroules  bill  a  certification  of 
allowable  costs.  We  as  well  believe  in 
certifying  allowable  costs;  we  think  It 
is  important. 

The  problem  with  the  Mavroules  bill 
is  that  it  deletes  the  language  that  was 
placed  in  the  bill  last  year  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama.  Bill  Nichols. 
and  that  language  was  that  contrac- 
tors certify  to  their  best  honesty, 
knowledge  and  belief. 

It  creates,  in  essence,  strict  liability 
when  it  comes  to  certification  on  your 
vouchers  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  other  words,  if  you  are  the 
CEO  of  General  Electric  and  GE  has 
vouchers  after  bills  forwarded  to  the 
Government  for  payment,  every  indi- 
vidual who  forward  those  bills  certifies 
that  everything  on  those  bills  are  al- 
lowable. 

If  there  is  one  mistake,  it  is  there  is 
a  beer  that  is  on  there  that  is  not  al- 
lowable, if  there  is  some  other  line 
item  that  Is  there  by  mistake,  is  not  al- 
lowable, the  Mavroules  bill,  unamend- 
ed by  the  Courter  substitute,  would 
mean  that  CEO.  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, chairman  of  the  board,  is  subject 
to  criminal  sanctions  and  a  jaU  sen- 
tence for  something  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  and  had  no  reason  to 
know  anything  about. 

I  do  not  believe  anybody  in  this  body 
wants  to  create  a  situation  of  strict  li- 
ability with  criminal  sanctions  In  that 
type  of  a  scenario. 

The  second  or  third  concern  that  we 
have,  and  there  are  a  number  of  them, 
has  to  do  with  competitive  prototyp- 
ing.  Our  substitute  also  encourages 
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competition.  We  also  encourage  proto- 
typing, and  the  bills  have  done  that, 
particularly  last  year. 

This  particular  bill,  however,  re- 
quires, except  for  those  areas  where 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  certifies  is  sigainst  national  se- 
curity interests,  to  build  a  second  pro- 
totype of  a  major  weapon  system;  and 
I  would  argue  that  under  some  circum- 
stances, it  is  a  ridiculous  requirement. 

Do  we  have  to  have  a  second  proto- 
type of  a  B-I  before  we  move  forward 
to  low  production  rates?  We  may  want 
to  have  one  prototype;  but  to  have  two 
does  not  make  any  rational  sense. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  emphasize,  for  purposes  of  the 
Members  who  may  be  watching  this 
debate,  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
is  that  we  are  in  agreement  with  the 
Mavroules  panel  on  approximately  90 
percent  of  all  the  items. 

The  items  that  were  debated  within 
our  subcommittee,  considered  by  our 
subcommittee,  worked  on  by  our  sub- 
committee, almost  all  of  them  are  in 
this  package.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween our  proposal  and  the  Mavroules 
proposal  is  just  a  handful  of  items 
that  either  did  not  have  hearings  or 
where  we  were  completely  unable  to 
reach  a  compromise. 

Would  that  be  a  fair  way  to  describe 
the  differences  between  the  two  pack- 
ages? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
are  not  very  extensive,  let  me  say. 
There  are  a  couple  that  as  I  men- 
tioned have  glaring  problems,  with  the 
Mavroules  package.  Our  substitute, 
the  bipartisan  substitute,  attempts  to 
clear  them  up. 

Basically  we  are  talking  about  gener- 
ally the  same  reforms.  We  have  lan- 
guage on  work  measurement.  The  bill 
as  it  came  out  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee— I  deleted,  as  you  know, 
work  measurement;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  said  there  should  be 
some  work  measurement  requirement; 
let  us  have  a  low  paperwork,  rational 
work  measurement  in  there;  so  I  am 
agreeing  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  put  it  in  the  package. 

So  we  have  work  measurement,  we 
have  strong  language  and  undefini- 
tized  contracts;  we  keep  the  threshold 
of  10  percent;  we  do  not  want  it  to  go 
to  11  or  12  percent.  We  have  some 
modifications  that  we  think  seem  to  be 
more  rational. 

We  have  whistleblower  protection; 
we  have  conflict  of  interest  stuff;  we 
have  defense  acquisition  core,  al- 
though it  is  modified.  We  have  a  prob- 
lem, of  course,  with  that  strict  liability 
when  it  comes  to  the  certification  of 
allowable  costs. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  We  are 
talking   about    the   same   stuff,    and 


much   of  the   work   is   precisely   the 
same. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  spend  just  a 
little  bit  of  time  looking  at  the  history 
of  the  work  measurement  debate,  be- 
cause in  full  committee,  Mr.  Courter 
offered  an  amendment  to  flat  out 
repeal  the  work  measurement  provi- 
sion, which  I  voted  against.  I  was  op- 
posed to  the  Courter  amendment,  and 
stuck  with  the  current  law  because  I 
felt  that  a  compromise  should  be 
worked  out  and  urged  all  interested 
parties  to  work  for  a  compromise. 

That  compromise  never  came  about. 
Mr.  Courter  has  now  attempted  to  go 
halfway  in  terms  of  reaching  a  com- 
promise by  requiring  work  measure- 
ment studies,  but  in  a  way  that  does 
not  increase  the  paperwork  burden. 

So  I  want  it  to  be  perfectly  clear 
that  the  gentleman  has  compromised, 
that  we  do  have  work  measurement  in 
our  particular  amendment,  which 
makes  it  a  stronger  amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Wyden]. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  procurement  pack- 
age offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
roules]. 

This  package  is  a  hardheaded.  prac- 
tical, and  long  overdue  effort  to  bring 
Pentagon  procurement  back  to  reality. 
Excesses  have  been  widely  noted,  and 
we've  heard  assurances  from  the  Pen- 
tagon that  new  rules  will  help  whip 
procurement  practices  back  into 
shape.  Unfortunately,  despite  these  as- 
surances, the  discipline  demonstrated 
by.  and  expected  from,  our  enlisted 
men  and  women  continues  to  be  lack- 
ing among  the  Pentagon  procurers. 
We've  got  to  make  some  changes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  this  Con- 
gress, the  Oversight  and  Investigations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  on  which  I  sit, 
has  been  investigating  the  growing 
practice  of  unpriced  defense  contracts. 
Unpriced  contracts  allow  defense  con- 
tractors to  begin  work  or  acquire  spare 
parts  before  negotiating  a  final  price. 
The  Government,  and  the  taxpayers, 
are  responsible  for  all  costs  incurred 
up  until  the  time  a  price  is  negotiated. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985,  the 
Pentagon  had  almost  $27  billion  in  un- 
priced contracts.  The  fact  is  that 
many  of  these  contracts  are  a  breeding 
ground  for  waste  and  inefficiency.  Un- 
priced defense  contracts  are  producing 
an  unconscionable  lack  of  accountabil- 
ity. And  that  lack  of  accountability  is 


jacking    up    the    price    of    critically 
needed  defense  goods. 

Let  me  give  my  colleagues  some  ex- 
amples found  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  A  GAO  study  of  716  un- 
priced orders  in  1985  found  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  obligated  an 
average  of  12  to  37  percent  more 
money  than  was  needed.  In  all,  the 
GAO  found  that,  for  just  these  con- 
tracts alone,  the  Department  spent 
$136  million,  or  18  percent,  more  than 
it  should  have. 

In  another  example,  the  GAO  found 
that  the  Air  Force  had  authorized  an 
unpriced  contract  for  a  pulley  puller 
tool— a  simple,  rectangular  tool  less 
than  2  inches  long— intended  to  help 
remove  the  antenna  drive  pulleys  from 
P-16  aircraft  during  repair  and  over- 
haul. A  year  and  a  half  later,  the  Air 
Force  negotiated  the  price,  and  it 
amounted  to  $8,832.  A  machine  shop 
later  confirmed  that  it  could  have 
manufactured  the  tool  for  $69. 

The  excessive  use  of  unpriced  orders 
is  literally  an  invitation  to  swindle  the 
taxpayers.  For  business  men  and 
women,  ordering  a  product  or  service 
before  agreeing  to  the  price  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Army's  own  testimony 
before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  many  cases  unpriced 
contracts  have  become  the  rule. 

The  fact  is,  contractors  simply  don't 
have  any  reason  under  the  status  quo 
to  control  costs  or  impose  fiscal  disci- 
pline. Costs  incurred  up  to  the  time 
the  price  is  finalized  are  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Even  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
has  stated  that  this  is  the  heart  of  the 
problem. 

Secretary  Weinberger  has  pointed 
out  that  unpriced  orders  should  be 
limited  to  urgent  operational  needs, 
and  I  fully  agree  with  him.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  ap(>ears  that  urgent  oper- 
ational needs  have  been  stretched 
beyond  their  rational  limits. 

For  example,  a  recent  Navy  directive 
lists  specific  "criteria  of  urgency" 
under  which  unpriced  orders  can  be 
used.  One  of  the  three  specific  "crite- 
ria of  urgency"  is  "loss  of  funds," 
which  means,  according  to  the  notice, 
if  appropriated  funds  are  "in  danger  of 
being  lost  due  to  imminent  expiration 
of  funding  obligation  date."  In  other 
words,  the  Navy  believes  it's  OK  to  use 
unpriced  orders  just  to  make  sure  it 
spends  all  of  its  money  by  the  end  of  a 
given  fiscal  year. 

It's  high  time  for  Congress  to  re- 
strict the  excessive  use  of  unpriced 
contracts  to  situations  which  are  truly 
urgent.  That's  what  the  provision  in 
the  reform  package  that  deals  with 
unpriced  contracts  would  do. 

The  provision  limits  the  amount  of 
funds  the  Pentagon  can  contract- 
through  undefinitized  contractual  ac- 
tions—in any  given  quarter  to  10  per- 


cent of  the  total  amount  the  Pentagon 
contracts  in  that  quarter.  To  avoid  pe- 
nalizing one  service  branch  for  the  ex- 
cesses of  another,  the  10-percent  cap 
would  apply  to  each  service  and  to  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  separately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  introducing 
H.R.  4461,  the  Unpriced  Military  Con- 
tracts Reduction  Act,  I  worked  with 
defense  contractors  to  make  this  pro- 
vision palatable  to  their  real-world 
needs.  In  addition,  this  provision  does 
not  prohibit  the  use  of  unpriced  con- 
tracts. In  a  select  number  of  cases,  un- 
priced contkeicts  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  demanas  of  our  modem  defense. 
This  provision  allows  the  Pentagon  to 
enter  into  an  unpriced  contract  if  the 
contractor  includes  a  description  of 
the  effect  of  a  delay  on  the  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pentagon's  use  of 
unpriced  contracts  is  a  train  out  of 
control  and  is  being  fueled  by  the  un- 
precedented amount  of  money  at  the 
Pentagon. 

If  any  one  of  us  was  to  go  out  and 
decide  to  build  a  house  tomorrow,  I  se- 
riously doubt  we  would  begin  the  work 
without  a  negotiated  price.  Today  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  impose  this 
same  kind  of  common  sense  to  Penta- 
gon spending.  We  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  put  an  end  to  toasters  and  toilet 
seats  so  expensive  you  can't  even  find 
them  in  the  Neiman-Marcus  catalog. 
And  we  have  the  opportunity  to  put 
an  end  to  pocketbook  padding  by  de- 
fense contractors. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
colleagues,  John  Spratt,  Nick  Mav- 
roules, and  John  Kasich.  who  have 
been  extremely  helpful  in  perfecting 
this  provision.  The  taxpayers  have 
gained  immensely  by  their  contribu- 
tions to  this  procurement  reform 
effort. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
undefinitized  contracts  provision  and 
the  entire  procurement  package  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Mavroules  and  I  further 
urge  them  to  resist  any  efforts  to 
W6&rk6n  it. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  just  like  to  spend  the  first 
few  minutes  to  compliment  Nick  Mav- 
roules. who  really  has  not  only  been 
an  outstanding  chairman  from  the 
standpoint  that  he  has  made  this  a  bi- 
partisan package,  but  Nick  clearly  has 
the  unique  ability  to  get  people  to 
work  together. 

But  I  think  everybody  on  this  panel 
will  say  that  we  really  had  the  right 
chemistry  and  everybody  plugged  to- 
gether and  worked  together.  Even 
those  not  on  the  panel.  Ron  Wyden 
deserves  a  pat  on  the  back  for  his 
flexibility  and  his  commitment  to 
making  changes  in  the  area  of  unde- 
finitized contracts.  We  have  made 
great  progress  in  our  bill.  We  have 
achieved  things  that  are  going  to 
make  our  system  of  military  procure- 
ment far  more  efficient  and  make  far 


more  sense  than  what  we  currently 
have.  For  example,  the  creation  of  an 
acquisition  czar;  Mr.  Mavroules' 
provision  that  allows  us  to  centralize 
and  then  decentralize  authority  so  we 
can  have  somebody  in  charge  of  pro- 
curement, somebody  we  can  point  to. 
somebody  who  is  going  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility. The  baselining  provisions 
are  critical  in  giving  the  Congress  a 
full  view  of  weapons  systems'  perform- 
ance and  cost.  It  gets  the  Congress' 
hands  off  those  systems  when  they  are 
functioning  properly. 

Or  the  inflation  fund,  which  Norm 
Sisisky  worked  on,  which  makes  very 
good  sense  in  controlling  the  inflation 
windfalls  that  have  occurred  in  the 
Pentagon.  And  whistleblower  protec- 
tion worked  on  by  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee. 

There  is  one  other  provision  in  this 
package  that  I  would  like  to  spend  a 
few  minutes  on,  and  that  is  in  the  area 
of  commercial  items.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  this  package  that  en- 
courages the  purchase  of  non-develop- 
mental or  commercial  items.  Many 
times  people  say,  "Why  can't  we 
simply  go  and  buy  things  off  the 
shelf?" 

So  I  offered  the  amendment  saying 
that  what  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
ought  to  do  is  define  procurement 
items  in  functional  terms.  In  other 
words,  if  you  want  to  buy  something 
that  is  a  simple,  common  item,  rather 
than  having  pages  and  pages  of  mili- 
tary specifications,  we  can  define  these 
things  in  functional  terms  which  will 
do  a  number  of  things.  If  you  can  buy 
commercial  items,  then  what  you 
simply  do  is  you  cut  down  on  the  cost 
because  you  can  realize  the  economies 
of  scale  of  production;  the  more  you 
produce,  the  cheaper  each  item. 

Additionally,  you  do  not  have  devel- 
opment costs  that  you  have  to  pay  in- 
dustry in  order  to  develop  things,  and 
you  also  cut  down  on  massive  paper 
work. 

You  may  ask.  what  is  it  that  I  am 
talking  about?  What  kind  of  examples 
can  we  come  up  with?  I  would  just  like 
to  point  to  a  few.  The  No.  1  example  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  is  simple  whis- 
tles. These  are  things  that  5-year-old 
children  know  how  to  use.  Simply,  it  is 
a  whistle  that  blows.  I  want  to  explain 
exactly  why  we  have  difficulties  with 
this  whistle.  If  you  take  a  look  at  the 
regulations  for  the  Government  to 
procure  whistles,  you  have  16  pages 
worth  of  regulations  that  are  in  effect 
in  order  to  buy  a  whistle  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Let  me  read  you  a  few  of  the  specifi- 
cations regarding  a  whistle.  In  the 
Government  specifications,  it  defines 
the  performance  of  a  whistle,  and  let 
me  quote: 

3.8  Performance.  The  whistle  shall  be  ca- 
pable of  emitting  an  audible  characteristic 
sound  when  blown  by  the  mouth  with 
medium  or  high  breath  pressure.  The  center 


line  of  the  air  passage  shall  be  tangent  to 
the  '%2  inch  radius  for  the  •solid  construc- 
tion whistle  and  to  the  Vn  Inch  radius  for 
the  split  construction  whistle  of  the  inner 
chamber  so  that  when  the  whistle  is  over- 
blown, the  ball  shall  continue  to  rotate  and 
the  whistle  shall  show  no  reduction  or  ces- 
sation in  sound  or  marked  change  in  pitch. 
Note:  Overblown  is  defined  as  when  the 
breath  pressure  is  increased  to  maximum,  as 
under  excitement,  so  as  to  produce  a  higher 
pitch  than  the  fundamental  tone. 

Now,  that  is  for  the  whistle.  Then  it 
goes  on  to  define  a  lanyard.  Do  you 
know  what  that  is?  That  is  a  string 
that  goes  around  your  neck. 

Let  me  quote: 

3.1.3  Lanyard.  The  lanyard  shall  be  made 
from  cotton  tubular  braid  conforming  to 
type  IV.  class  1  of  MII/-1-371  except  that 
the  braid  shall  meet  the  requirements  and 
be  tested  for  breaking  strength  and  good 
fastness  to  wet  crocking  and  laundering  (3 
cycles)  only.  The  color  of  the  braid  shall  ap- 
proximate Black  174  (ace  6.4).  The  braid 
shall  be  not  less  than  37  Inches  long.  The 
ends  shall  be  either  resin  dipped  or  tipped  a 
minimum  of  V4  inch  to  prevent  fraying. 
When  the  ends  are  tipped,  the  tips  shall  be 
dark  gray  or  black. 

Now,  that  is  16  pages  to  produce  a 
whistle. 

Let  me  go  on  to  the  next  item.  Let  us 
talk  about  buying  underwear  in  the 
military.  One  thing  we  know,  when  it 
comes  to  military  specifications,  they 
certainly  are  not  "brief."  Let  me  tell 
you  about  these  specifications.  There 
are  25  pages.  25  pages  that  are  includ- 
ed in  the  specifications  when  we  want 
to  buy  underwear  for  the  military.  On 
one  of  the  pages  in  the  back  of  the 
regulation,  the  intended  use  is  defined 
as  "the  drawers  are  intended  for  use 
by  male  personnel."  So  that  we  can 
have  no  confusion  as  to  who  should 
buy  them.  But  let  me  tell  you  that 
there  is  an  initial  tension  test  that  is 
cormected  with  buying  men's  briefs. 
You  just  do  not  buy  them  and  define 
what  the  stitching  ought  to  be.  But 
you  have  a  testing  requirement.  Let 
me  read  it  to  you. 

A  constant  rate-of -extension  (see  6.4)  type 
tensile  testing  machine  with  flat  jaws  shall 
be  used  to  determine  the  initial  tension.  The 
test  specimen  shall  be  14  inches  in  length 
and  the  full  width  of  the  heat  resistant 
treated  rubber  tape  shall  be  used.  Bench 
marks  10  ±  0.01  inches  apart  shall  be 
marked  on  the  test  specimen.  The  test  speci- 
men shall  be  placed  between  the  jaws  so 
that  the  bench  marks  coincide  with  the  in- 
nermost extremities  of  the  top  and  bottom 
jaws  when  in  the  closed  position. 

D  1720 

It  goes  from  there  to  buy  men's  un- 
derwear. 

The  final  one  I  want  to  talk  about 
are  taco  shells.  You  can  all  go  down  to 
the  store  and  buy  simple  taco  shells. 
But  in  order  to  buy  taco  shells  for  the 
Federal  Government,  you  have  to  deal 
with  about  18  pages  worth  of  regula- 
tions and  specifications  that  define 
how  you  should  cook  the  ingredients. 
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It  defines  how  you  inspect  them.  It  de- 
fines how  you  ship  them. 

Let  me  Just  read  this  regulation 
briefly.  It  gets  so  detailed  as  to  talk 
about  frying  oil. 

Prying  oil  shall  be  refined,  hydrogenated 
or  partially  hydrogenated  coconut  oil. 
peanut  oil  or  cotton  seed  oil  or  a  combina- 
tion thereof.  The  oil  shall  be  refined,  de- 
odorized and  free  from  rancidity.— 

Imagine  trying  to  tell  us  we  should 
not  use  rancid  oU— 

and  objectionable  flavor  after  heating  to 
400  degrees  P  and  shall  have  a  free  fatty 
acid  content  of  not  more  than  0.08  percent. 

And  it  goes  from  there. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

B4r.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman,  has  the 
gentleman  got  an  answer  to  this  terri- 
ble problem  the  gentleman  has  laid 
out  for  us? 

Mr.  KASICH.  Yes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

ISx.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wanted  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
in  the  well.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
very  strong  point  and  statement. 

Am  I  correct,  though,  that  the  prob- 
lem is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  not 
only  are  these  off-the-shelf  items  with 
25  pages  of  regulations,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  first  item,  it  is  only  one  kind  of 
whistle?  That  is  just  a  pea  whistle.  It 
does  not  cover  a  boatswain's  whistle  or 
some  other  kind  of  whistle,  and  they 
all  have  their  own  specifications. 

Mr.  KASICH.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  I  understand  there  are  two  sets 
of  specifications  for  buying  fruitcakes. 
33  pages,  I  believe,  for  being  able  to  do 
that. 

So  I  think  that  we  can  lick  the  prob- 
lem of  the  briefs  and  the  whistles  and 
the  taco  shells. 

What  we  are  simply  saying,  and 
there  is  companion  legislation  m  XRtr 
other  body,  that  says  that  we  ^all 
buy  these  items  by  defining  require- 
ments in  broad  functional  terms.  We 
require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
review  all  the  regulations  to  define 
things  in  broad  functional  terms.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  going  to  have 
the  Comptroller  General  review  the 
Secretary's  actions. 

But  in  order  to  buy  common  items  in 
a  sensible  way,  we  must  achieve  econo- 
mies of  production,  we  are  going  to  cut 
down  on  ridiculous  redtape,  and  the 
bottomline  is  we  are  going  to  save  a  lot 
of  money.    

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  telling  this  House  that  the 


Pentagon  is  going  to  rely  on  inspector 
12  for  men's  briefs  from  now  on? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  am  not  sure  what  in- 
spector they  will  be  relying  on.  I  know 
one  thing,  we  do  not  need  to  have  all 
these  pages  of  regulations  in  order  to 
buy  men's  briefs. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Just  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  his  efforts  in  committee 
to  get  this  very,  very  vital  amendment 
in  the  bill.  The  gentleman  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  not  only  on  this,  but  on 
many  other  issues  in  the  committee, 
and  the  gentleman  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  efforts  that  he  has 
brought  forth.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  full  body  recognize 
the  importance  of  this  amendment,  be- 
cause no  matter  how  you  cut  the  cake, 
or  the  fruitcake,  a  taco  is  a  taco  is  a 
taco.  This  amendment  can  save  the 
taxpayers  dollars  and  dollars  and  dol- 
lars. Congratulations. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments. 
The  gentleman  is  a  personal  friend, 
and  the  gentleman  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  committee,  come  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  If  the  gentleman  needs  more  time, 
I  will  yield  some  time  to  the  gentle- 
man's side. 

I  just  wanted  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  putting  on  a  very  vivid  pro- 
gram here  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  I  think  it  is  a 
great  initiative  on  the  gentleman's 
part,  and  also  to  remind  everyone  that 
this  is  one  of  the  major  revisions  in 
the  Packard  Commission  report  to  the 
Congress.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  add  my  voice.  Sometimes  very 
simply  things  bring  home  the  case, 
whether  it  is  coffee  pots  or  toilet  seats 
or  hammers.  The  gentleman  today  has 
brought  it  home  once  again,  and  I 
think  to  a  very  good  end.  I  support  the 
gentleman  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlewoman's  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  close  by 
saying  that  I  think  that  this  is  Just 
one  small  provision  that  Is  contained 
in  both  packages  that  makes  sense  for 
improving  the  entire  procurement 
process  and  saving  us  an  awful  lot  of 
money. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
work  and  for  ferreting  out  this  prob- 
lem, and  coming  up  with  some  answers 
to  it. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  in  defense  of 
the  military.  I  think  a  lot  of  their  pro- 
clivity for  paperwork  and  for  these 
tremendous  specifications  came  from 
Congress,  and  came  from  their  desire 
to  make  sure  that  all  these  competi- 
tions were  absolutely  fair  and  that 
they  provide  for  every  single  contin- 
gency that  can  possibly  be  met.  I  agree 
that  they  are  so  voluminous  that  they 
are  self-defeating  and  the  gentleman  is 
right  on. 

I  think  that  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  desire  of  the  military  to  have 
a  lot  of  paperwork  is  something  that 
was  congressional  in  origin. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate that. 

I  think  that  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  these  regulations,  there  is.  in 
fact,  a  regulation  regarding  the  whis- 
tle that  says,  "three-quarter-inch  di- 
ameter, spring  tempered,  nickel- 
plated,  steel  key  rings  made  by  the 
American  Chain  &  Cable,  York,  PA. 
have  been  found  suitable  for  the  in- 
tended purpose." 

I  do  not  know  the  history  of  why 
that  was  included. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  bet  there  was  a 
Congressman  who  represented  that 
district  who  had  some  pretty  good  con- 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Sisisky]. 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  start,  I  also  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
all  the  members  of  this  panel.  We  had 
a  lot  of  meetings,  and  I  think  I  have 
gone  to  Just  about  every  one  of  them. 
It  has  been  an  exciting  thing  and, 
hopefully,  it  is  something  that  we  can 
continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  you  have 
heard  me  identify  myself  as  a  busi- 
nessman. I  may  be  naive,  but  I  believe 
that  some  of  the  lessons  I  learned  in 
private  business  apply  equally  to  the 
business  of  government. 

Since  coming  to  Washington,  I  have 
been  extremely  concerned  about  DOD 
cost  estimates  and  budget  requests.  I 
have  been  concerned  about  everything 
from  military  construction  cost  esti- 
mates to  management  reserve  funds 
for  major  programs. 

The  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back  was  when  I  found  out  that  serv- 
ices purchasing  nearly  identical  items 
make  widely  differing  assumptions 
about  what  they  will  cost. 


I  am  not  talking  about  where  Army, 
Navy,  Marine,  or  Air  Force  require- 
ments call  for  equipment  that's  clearly 
different  from  that  used  by  another 
service.  We  can  all  understand  that  an 
F-4  fighter  in  the  Air  Force  has  modi- 
fications that  make  it  substantiaUy 
different  from  an  F-4  in  the  Navy. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  some- 
thing like  a  9-miIlimeter  pistol.  How  in 
the  world  can  there  be  a  difference  be- 
tween 9-millimeter  pistols  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marines? 

Yet  in  going  over  the  budget.  I 
found  cost  differences  where  a  couple 
of  the  services  budgeted  nearly  double 
what  the  Army  actually  expects  to  pay 
for  9-millimeter  pistols. 

I  found  12  weapons  where  I  could 
identify  no  difference  in  the  versions 
used  by  the  different  services.  Yet  the 
services  seemed  to  be  completely  in 
the  dark  about  what  other  people  paid 
for  these  weapons. 

In  the  case  of  the  pistol,  the  Army  is 
the  lead  service  and  makes  the  pur- 
chase for  everybody  else.  They  budg- 
eted for  a  pistol  that  costs  $207. 

In  the  same  year,  however,  the  Air 
Force  expected  to  pay  $353  with  that 
estimate  going  up  to  $380  per  pistol  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

When  I  asked  the  services  to  explain 
the  difference,  they  couldn't  do  it.  I 
don't  think  they  realized  there  was  a 
difference  before  I  brought  it  to  their 
attention. 

I  made  these  discoveries  while  read- 
ing the  "procurement  programs"  and 
"program  acquisition  costs  by  weapon 
system"  books  earlier  this  year.  Both 
are  Defense  Department  publications. 

I  initially  addressed  my  questions  to 
the  Defense  Department  Comptroller, 
the  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison  in  the 
Plans  and  Operations  Division  of  the 
Army,  the  Director  of  the  Air  Force 
Budget,  and  the  Director  of  Budget 
and  Reports  for  the  Navy. 

These  gentlemen  did  respond  to  my 
inquiries,  but  some  of  their  replies 
raised  more  questions  than  they  an- 
swered. In  some  cases,  I  was  provided 
with  information  that  I  already  had; 
in  others  I  found  that  the  service 
budgeting  for  more  "extras"  still  had 
the  lowest  unit  price.  It  didn't  make 
sense. 

The  pistol  is  the  most  obvious  exam- 
ple, but  I  also  tried  to  get  detailed  in- 
formation about  Stinger  missiles.  M- 
16  rifles,  and  the  Copperhead  artillery 
projectile.  On  the  whole,  DOD  was  not 
particularly  forthcoming  with  answers 
to  my  questions. 

I  calculated  that  in  the  12  systems  I 
identified,  buying  at  the  lowest  cost 
identified  by  an  individual  service 
could  save  at  least  $855  million. 

I  will  be  happy  to  share  with  any  of 
my  colleagues  detailed  information 
about  the  12  systems  I  identified  and 
the  additional  systems  identified  by 
the  Procurement  Subcommittee,  along 
with  the  information  that  was  provid- 


ed by  DOD.  I  think  you  will  find  this 
information  both  enlightening  and  dis- 
turbing. 

Had  the  principle  of  purchasing  at 
the  lowest  imlt  price  been  in  place 
over  the  5  years,  fiscal  year  1985-89,  I 
calculated  that  we  could  have  saved 
over  $248  million  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
$237  million  in  fiscal  year  1986,  $149 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987,  $65  million 
in  fiscal  year  1988,  and  $154  million  in 
fiscal  year  1989. 

At  the  same  time,  I  recognized  that 
the  services  might  have  very  good  rea- 
sons for  budgeting  at  different  levels 
for  the  same  weapon.  I  can  accept 
that.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  why. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  accept- 
ed language  instructing  the  Defense 
E>epartment  to  explain  why  there  are 
differences  in  service  budgets  for  pur- 
chases of  virtually  identical  weapons.  I 
think  that's  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  strongly  com- 
mend Chairman  Stratton  and  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  Procurement 
Subcommittee.  They  took  this  princi- 
ple of  buying  at  the  lowest  budgeted 
price  and  applied  it  to  some  of  the 
purchases  in  this  year's  authorization. 

They  tell  me  that  it  saved  $40  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1987  authoriza- 
tion. In  some  cases,  they  accepted  the 
explanation  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  about  why  the  budg- 
eted price  was  different.  In  others, 
they  found  it  was  possible  for  aU  of 
the  services  to  purchase  weapons  at 
the  lowest  identified  price. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  is  an  impor- 
tant step  that  will  pay  big  dividends  in 
coming  years.  It  is  a  two-pronged  ap- 
proach that  ensures  DOD  will  take  a 
closer  look  at  purchases  of  similar  sys- 
tems. And  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  be  better  equipped  to 
identify  the  systems  where  savings 
may  be  realized. 

On  federally  funded  research  and 
development  centers;  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  take 
a  careful  look  at  the  expansion  of  fed- 
erally funded  research  and  develop- 
ment centers. 

It  would  require  an  extensive  report 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
the  role  of  "federally  fuinded  research 
and  development  centers." 

It  would  also  place  a  moratorium  on 
the  establishment  of  such  centers, 
unless  the  agency  provides  a  report  to 
Congress  about  the  planned  purpose 
and  mission  of  a  new  center  at  least  60 
days  prior  to  its  creation. 

'The  provision  would  also  prohibit  an 
agency  from  giving  work  to  a  center 
outside  the  scope  of  its  stated  mission, 
as  defined  by  its  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  policy  circular. 

The  reason  for  this  reform  is  that 
the  committee  has  been  advised  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  federally 
funded     research    and    development 


center  has  been  tasked  to  do  work  out- 
side the  scope  of  its  charter,  work  that 
could  have  been  capably  performed  by 
a  nimiber  of  private  sector  sources. 

The  committee  is  concerned  that 
there  has  been  too  little  oversight  of 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  these 
centers;  the  GAO  study  should  give  us 
information  about  issues  that  we  don't 
have  now,  while  leaving  DOD  and 
other  agencies  with  the  flexibility, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  estab- 
lish such  centers. 

One  final  word:  An  exception  is  pro- 
vided for  federally  funded  research 
and  development  centers  that  perform 
applied  scientific  research  under  labo- 
ratory conditions. 

This  exception  was  designed  to  ex- 
clude from  provisions  of  the  reform 
DOD  weapons  laboratories  performing 
work  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by  the 
private  sector. 

D  1730 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Pro- 
curement Policy  Panel  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  chaired  by  the 
able  and  effective  Representative  Mav- 

ROULES. 

In  particular,  I  strongly  support  sec- 
tion 925  of  that  amendment— the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  revolving  door  in 
defense  procurement— which  I  offer 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Representa- 
tives Barbara  Boxer  and  Dan  Glick- 

UAN. 

Our  provision  prevents  a  DOD  pro- 
curement officiaJ— who  has  personal 
and  substantial  responsibility  for  a  de- 
fense contract— from  immediately 
going  to  work  for  a  firm  awarded  that 
contract.  The  ban  lasts  for  2  years  and 
applies  only  to  actions  during  the  last 
2  years  of  the  official's  Government 
service. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues why  we  need  this  legislation. 
Just  last  week  a  top  official  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  organiza- 
tion announced  that  he  was  quitting 
to  go  to  work  for  a  defense  contractor 
who  has  been  awarded  $18  million  in 
SDI  contracts  this  year.  This  was  a 
move  involving  a  high  official  that 
made  the  papers,  but  there  are  many 
such  questionable  moves  every  year. 

Last  year,  3,842  officials  filed  reports 
showing  that  they  had  gone  to  work 
for  defense  firms  after  leaving  Gov- 
ernment service.  Many  of  these  indi- 
viduals have  no  conflict  between  their 
old  and  new  jobs.  But  some  are  in 
great  conflict. 

For  example,  the  former  program 
manager  for  the  MX  missile  retired 
from  his  post  1  week  and  went  to  work 
for  a  prime  contractor  for  the  MX  the 
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next  week— working  on  the  MX  Pro- 
gram from  the  other  side  of  the  desk. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  the 
Army  colonel  who  was  the  plant  repre- 
sentative at  a  major  helicopter  firm 
before  quitting  and  going  to  work  for 
that  firm. 

The  same  thing  happened  with  the 
former  program  manager  of  the  M-1 
tank. 

There  are  many  other  examples  but 
I  wiU  spare  my  colleagues  the  details, 
since  we  now  have  a  broad  consensus 
on  this  legislation. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  not  a 
newcomer  to  the  issue  of  procurement 
reform.  Ten  years  ago  I  introduced  a 
revolving  door  bill  very  similar  to  the 
one  before  us  today.  The  House  did 
not  pass  my  legislation  until  last  year, 
when  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  team 
up  with  the  very  capable  representa- 
tive from  California  Mrs.  Boxer.  The 
House  approved  the  Bennett-Boxer  re- 
volving door  amendment  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  397  to  19,  adding  it 
to  last  year's  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  However,  the  provision  was  se- 
verely weakened  in  conference. 

This  year,  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  and  Judiciary  Committees 
have  cooperated  to  produce  a  simpli- 
fied and  improved  version  of  the  re- 
volving door  legislation.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Glickman]  led 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation.  He  was  joined 
by  Representatives  Barney  Frank  and 
Howard  Berman  in  hammering  out 
improvements. 

In  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Nick  Mavroules  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  this  effort.  He  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  dealing  with  all 
of  his  sometimes  contentious  col- 
leagues and  for  bringing  out  a  bal- 
anced and  carefully  considered  set  of 
reforms.  Finally,  this  revolving  door 
legislation  enjoys  the  support  of  our 
two  committees,  led  by  the  scholarly 
Les  Aspin  and  Pete  Rodino.  This  sup- 
port is  bipartisan.  The  Republican 
substitute  package,  for  example, 
adopts  our  language  in  toto. 

So  we  have  come  a  long  way.  We 
have  labored  together  over  the  past 
year  to  perfect  this  legislation.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  produced  clear,  fair  and 
enforceable  legislation  which  will  help 
prevent  conflicts  of  interest  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

I  thank  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  helped  in  this  effort.  I  ask  you  to 
join  us  in  passing  the  revolving  door 
legislation  as  part  of  the  package  of 
amendments  offered  by  the  Procure- 
ment Policy  Pannel  and  to  reject  any 
weakening  amendments. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  gentle- 
man knows  this  but  I  wanted  to  edify 
those  listening  and  watching.  The  gen- 
tleman's valuable  and  important  re- 
volving door  proposal  is  in  both  the 
Mavroules  and  the  bipartisan  Courter 
substitute.  So  you  are  protected  re- 
gardless of  which  way  you  vote.  We 
hope  to  have  your  vote  on  our  side. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  title  IX  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
Mavroules  omnibus  amendment.  We 
all  owe  a  hearty  thank  you  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
Romxsl  for  his  extraordinary  efforts 
to  put  together  a  procurement  reform 
title  to  this  bill. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  I  offered.  Both 
create  protections  for  whistleblowers. 
Section  921  provides  protections  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  dis- 
close illegality,  waste,  mismanage- 
ment, or  the  like  to  a  member  of  Con- 
gress or  an  inspector  general.  Section 
922  provides  protection  for  employees 
of  defense  contractors  who  disclose 
the  same  sort  of  information  to  appro- 
priate Grovermnent  officials. 

The  Courter  substitute  weakens  the 
whistleblower  protections  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  eliminates 
the  protection  entirely  for  employees 
of  contractors.  So,  the  vote  on  the 
Courter  substitute  can  be  viewed  as  a 
vote  on  whether  we  should  protect  in- 
dividuals who  come  to  us  with  infor- 
mation which  will  help  reduce  the  def- 
icit or  with  information  which  will 
help  stop  an  illegal  ripoff  scheme. 

I,  franikly,  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
Morton  Thiokol,  which  is  incidentally 
also  a  large  defense  contractor,  had  re- 
taliated against  two  engineers  who  tes- 
tified before  the  Rogers  Commission 
about  the  launch  of  the  shuttle  Chal- 
lenger. I  thought  there  was  some  law 
to  prevent  them  from  doing  that.  On 
learning  that  no  such  law  existed,  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  defense  con- 
tract employees  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  same  form  of  retaliation.  That's 
what  section  922  provides. 

In  committee,  the  argument  raised 
against  contractor  whistleblower  pro- 
tection was  that  we  did  not  provide 
the  contractor  with  the  chance  to 
make  his  case.  We  perfected  the 
amendment  to  guarantee  that  the  con- 
tractor had  full  due  process.  So  this  is 
no  longer  an  argument  against  the 
provision. 

The  Courter  substitute  and  the  sepa- 
rate Courter  amendment  on  section 
921  differ.  In  the  amendment,  the  type 
of  information  which  can  be  disclosed 
is  narrower  than  what  is  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.  The  language  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  was  taken  from  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act,  which  provides 


whistleblower  protection  for  civil  serv- 
ants. I  do  not  see  why  we  should  have 
a  different  standard  for  disclosure  for 
different  types  of  employees  when  our 
goal  is  the  same:  Protection  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  Mavroules  omnibus  amendment 
also  contains  a  provision  for  judicial 
review  de  novo  of  military  whistle- 
blower  cases.  This  provision,  pushed 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  Boxer]  would  strengthen  the 
protection  which  is  now  provided  by 
the  committee  bill.  I  strongly  support 
it. 

The  Courter  package  should  be  re- 
jected on  whistleblower  protection 
groiuids  alone. 

D  1740 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kindness]. 

Before  the  gentleman  starts  his 
statement,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
quickly,  in  response  to  some  of  the 
statements  from  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  the  question  with  regard  to 
whistleblowers  is  my  concern  on  two 
things.  The  gentlewoman's  provision 
on  whistleblowers  has  whistleblower 
protection  for  individuals  and  private 
companies. 

No.  1,  there  Is  no  provision  in  the 
Mavroules  sut>stitute  that  would  allow 
a  contractor  to  present  his  side  of  the 
dispute. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point?  

Mr.  COURTER.  I  do  not  have  the 
time  and  I  am  sure  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  debate  this  later. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  were 
in  trouble  with  my  own  employer  be- 
cause I  was  not  doing  my  job  properly, 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  for  me 
to  make  a  complaint  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  under  the  Whistleblower 
Protection  Act  that  would  guarantee 
me  continued  employment  in  the  same 
job  with  the  same  compensation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  can 
respond? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado,  briefly. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  be  very  brief. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
gentleman's  original  statement  was 
dealt  with  in  the  committee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bateman] 
pointed  that  out  and  we  put  in  the 
amendment  at  his  request  a  way  so 
that  both  sides  are  heard  and  we  make 
sure  that  both  sides  are  heard  in  pri- 
vate contractors,  and  again  it  is  only 
contractors  who  are  defense  contrac- 


tors, it  is  not  the  entire  private  sector; 
so  I  feel  that  has  been  taken  care  of 
sulequately  in  the  amendment  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  show  it  to  people. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  with  a  certain  amount  of  concern 
and  confusion  when  we  approach  a  va- 
riety of  rather  complex  subjects,  such 
as  we  have  before  us  here  in  a  context 
of  this  nature.  I  think  maybe  we  do 
not  do  the  best  job,  as  we  did  not  do 
last  year,  but  I  am  trying  to  determine 
the  real  impact  of  the  parts  of  the 
Mavroules  amendment  which  would 
have  to  do  with  work  measurement 
systems. 

My  concern  is  that  it  appears  that 
we  would  be  requiring  a  duplication  of 
effort  which  is  bound  to  result  in 
higher  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers 
for  the  work  that  is  performed  by  de- 
fense contractors. 

In  the  June  report  of  the  President's 
blue  ribbon  commission  on  defense 
management,  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion, it  was  stated  that  excellence  in 
defense  management  will  not  come 
from  legislative  efforts  to  control  and 
arrange  the  minutest  aspects  of  DOD's 
operation.  That  sentence  could  well 
apply  to  what  we  are  considering  here 
today,  I  suspect. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  what  new 
benefits  are  gained  and  at  what  cost 
when  the  Congress  delves  into  the 
operational  details  of  defense  manage- 
ment and  specifies  the  collection  of 
labor  standards  that,  for  example, 
from  literally  thousands  of  contrac- 
tors, including  small  businesses  and 
subcontractors.  It  gets  to  be  an  im- 
mense information-gathering  project, 
I  would  think. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  Members  of 
this  body  fully  appreciate  and  under- 
stand what  a  massive  data  collecting 
job  that  would  mean,  they  would 
oppose  the  amendment  that  is  offered 
in  behalf  of  the  task  force  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachussetts,  as  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  did  during 
its  consideration. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  part  of 
this  amendment  would  seem  to  be 
unwise  and  unnecessary,  since  the  con- 
tractors already  have  in  place  a  work 
measurement  system  or  systems,  and 
another  system  would  be  duplicative 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
peatedly says,  at  least,  that  they  are 
working  to  improve  the  military  stand- 
ards. 

The  DOD  is  working,  we  all  believe 
that,  I  trust,  to  improve  the  military 
standard  procedures  they  have  in 
place  so  that  they  would  not  need  this 
additional  set  of  work  measurement 
standards. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  does 
not  have  to  be  an  expert  in  work  meas- 
urement to  recognize  the  many  thou- 
sands of  expensive  engineering  hours 
that  would  be  required  to  be  involved 
in  this  enterprise. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  the 
Members  not  to  jump  into  this  sort  of 
an  approach. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer],  and  I 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  that  at  the 
proper  time  we  will  respond  to  the 
work  measurement  problem  under  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  associate  myself  with  this 
omnibus  procurement  reform  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavroules]  has  worked 
so  hard  to  put  together  and  I  urge  all 
Members  who  care  about  the  continu- 
ing reform  of  our  $100  billion  military 
procurement  system  to  support  this 
package.  In  doing  so,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reject  any  and  all  gutting 
amendments,  or  our  legislation  will 
not  produce  the  cost  savings  and  the 
fairness  we  know  it  could. 

I  want  to  compliment  all  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  worked  on  this  package. 
These  amendments  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  some  very  serious,  but  identi- 
fiable problems,  and  here  is  what  some 
of  these  problems  are: 

Overbudgeting  for  inflation. 

Contractor  and  procurement  ineffi- 
ciency competition. 

Whistleblower  protection  in  both 
the  private  sectors  and  the  military. 

Pricing  abuses  and  the  revolving 
door. 

All  of  these  areas  are  in  desperate 
need  of  reform,  and  are  handled  very 
well  in  this  omnibus  package. 

The  Courter  substitute,  in  many 
cases,  weakens  these  reforms.  It  takes 
us  a  step  back  to  business  as  usual, 
and  business  as  usual,  my  friends,  is 
simply  not  acceptable. 

You  have  seen  it  in  the  press,  9  out 
of  10  major  defense  contractors  under 
investigation,  many  already  fined  in 
the  millions  for  price  padding  and 
lying;  whistleblowers  being  fired  for 
just  coming  forward  and  telling  the 
truth. 

I  wish  it  were  not  necessary  to  point 
this  out.  I  wish  that  major  corpora- 
tions, who  get  95  percent  of  their 
profit  from  Uncle  Sam,  had  a  better 
sense  of  duty  to  their  country;  but 
facts  are  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  few  minutes  I 
would  like  to  briefly  speak  to  the 
three  issues  that  are  near  and  dear  to 
my  heart,  three  issues  that  are  part  of 
this  Mavroules  package,  three  issues 
that  many  of  us  have  worked  on  for 
years— should  cost,  revolving  door,  and 
whistleblower  protection. 

A  year  ago  we  passed  should  cost 
and  it  was  signed  into  law.  It  requires 
that  contractors  who  are  already  keep- 
ing cost  and  pricing  and  work  meas- 
urement data,  make  it  available  to  the 
Pentagon  and  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  simple.  It  is  consistent  with 
Pentagon  regulations  under  the  Truth 
in  Negotiations  Act,  and  under  cost  ac- 


coimting  standard  401,  and  it  is  a  nec- 
essary tool  for  us  to  ensure  contractor 
efficiency. 

In  working  for  this  issue,  I  went  up 
to  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  I  asked 
if  he  did  not  feel  that  contractors 
should  have  someone  looking  over 
their  shoulders,  given  their  dismal 
record  of  overpricing  scandals.  Do  you 
know  what  he  said?  He  said.  "No,  Bar- 
bara, we  shouldn't  be  looking  over 
their  shoulders;  we  should  be  breath- 
ing down  their  necks." 

Should  cost  does  not  go  that  far,  but 
it  does  give  us  information  we  are  enti- 
tled to.  You  will  hear  from  Members, 
well-meaiung  Members,  that  should 
cost  will  cost  too  much  for  the  con- 
tractors. We  will  refute  that.  You  will 
hear  that  it  is  a  burden.  We  will  refute 
that. 

In  summary,  please  stick  with  the 
omnibus  bill  and  reject  any  substitute 
to  should  cost  or  the  elimination  of 
should  cost. 

Now,  I  want  to  spend  a  minute  on 
the  revolving  door  that  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  working  on  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett].  It  is 
testimony  to  the  work  of  several  fine 
committees,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Courter]  supports  it  in  his  pack- 
age. It  is  a  product  we  can  all  be  proud 
of.  It  is  a  bill  that  at  least  will  temper 
the  all  too  cozy  relationship  between 
contractors  and  the  Federal  officials 
who  are  supposed  to  be  supervising 
them. 

And  then,  there  is  one  last  area  that 
is  new  to  our  debate— whistleblower 
protection,  and  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mrs.  Schroeder]  has  discussed 
this.  We  need  to  encourage,  not  dis- 
courage, whistleblowers.  Let  us  get 
that  straight.  That  is  why  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der], the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bryant],  and  I  have  worked  so  hard 
on  the  Military  Whistleblower  Protec- 
tion Act.  Our  approach  assures  a  firm 
and  swift  investigation  and  hearing  for 
military  whistleblowers  and  gives 
them  leverage  in  the  process.  It  allows 
for  judicial  review  de  novo,  the  ability 
for  a  military  whistleblower  who  feels 
he  or  she  has  not  gotten  justice  to  go 
to  court  for  a  new  hearing.  We  must 
protect  whistleblowers  in  the  military 
and  in  private  firms,  as  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mrs.  Schroeder]  does.  We  need 
this  information  they  patriotically 
bring  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  omnibus  bill 
being  shepherded  through  the  House 
very  skillfully  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]  de- 
serves our  support  intact,  and  I  urge 
the  strongest  possible  vote  in  its  favor. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavroules]  for  yielding 
me  this  6  minutes. 
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Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  a  portion 
of  the  Mavroules  amendment. 

The  most  effective  method  of  hold- 
ing down  procurement  cost  is  to 
engage  in  tough  negotiations  and  en- 
courage vigorous  competition  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  Work  measure- 
ment reporting  adds  duplicative  and 
unnecessary  paperwork  requirements 
that  will  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Some  folks  sincerely  believe  that 
redtape,  reports  and  duplicative  paper- 
work are  the  key  to  holding  down  cost. 
These  folks  are  seldom  ones  who  have 
had  experience  in  negotiating  con- 
tracts or  producing  products.  Those 
who  have  successfully  produced  prod- 
ucts on  a  cost-effective  basis  generally 
try  to  reduce  overhead— not  increase 
it,  eliminate  duplicative  reports— not 
create  them,  and  expand  competi- 
tion—not discourage  it. 

The  costs  of  application  and  the  im- 
plementing regulations  would  require 
the  creation  of  a  huge  data  base  to 
manage  bills  for  labor  and  materials 
for  every  proposal,  contract  change, 
negotiation,  and  performance  of  con- 
tracts over  $100,000.  Merely  creating 
this  data  base  will  cost  the  taxpayer 
millions. 

The  amendment  requires  the  recrea- 
tion of  engineering  time  charts  to 
compare  existing  standards  to  com- 
mercial standards  for  each  step  of 
manufacturing.  Any  manufacturing 
effort  involves  thousands  of  such 
steps.  Experience  shows  that  the 
recreation  of  each  time  chart  will  re- 
quire at  least  200  engineering  hours. 
The  cost  of  recreating  these  charts  to 
compare  the  work  to  commercial 
standards  will  be  enormous. 

And  after  all  this  time,  money,  and 
effort,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  product  of 
work  measurement  is  of  very  little  use 
to  the  Government  since  commercial 
and  military  work  differ  markedly. 
The  amendment  requires  comparison 
of  defense  contract  work  with  com- 
mercial time  standards.  Because  the 
intended  use  of  a  military  product  is 
inherently  different  than  the  use  of  a 
commercial  product,  the  manufactur- 
ing processes,  specifications,  toler- 
ances, quantities,  and  rates  of  produc- 
tion for  military  work  necessarily 
differ  greatly  from  those  used  for  com- 
mercial work.  The  data  generated  by 
the  comparision  will  not  be  accurate 
because  of  those  differences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  theory  of  the 
amendment  is  that  work  measurement 
will  enable  contracting  officers  to  ne- 
gotiate on  the  basis  of  greater 
strength  because  of  better  imderstand- 
ing  of  a  contractor's  costs.  This  is  in- 
correct. More  appropriate  data  is  al- 
ready available. 


Contracting  officers  receive  certified 
cost  and  pricing  data  which  provides 
detailed  insight  into  a  contractor's 
costs,  estimates,  and  manufacturing 
experience.  Those  data  are  in  no  way 
improved  by  the  paperwork  required 
under  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  will  have  major  ef- 
fects on  subcontractors  and  small  busi- 
ness. It  imposes  its  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements on  all  negotiated  contracts 
exceeding  $100,000  in  value,  including 
subcontracts.  Thus,  the  burdens  im- 
posed on  prime  contractors  will  also  be 
imposed  on  the  many  small  businesses 
which  participate  in  defense  work. 
The  costs  of  their  recordkeeping  will 
be  passed  through  as  increased  materi- 
al costs  to  prime  contractors  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  Government.  Because 
materials  represent  at  least  half  the 
cost  of  a  weapon  system,  the  effect 
will  be  to  substantially  increase  the 
cost  of  subcontracting.  Further,  the 
onerous  recording  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  amendment  will  discour- 
age many  small  companies  from  com- 
peting for  defense  contracts  and  sub- 
contracts, thus  reducing  competition 
and  further  driving  up  the  cost  of  de- 
fense contracting. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  access  to  de- 
tailed cost  and  pricing  data  and  oner- 
ous recordkeeping,  do  not  by  them- 
selves reduce  cost.  In  some  situations, 
it  could  cost  more  money  to  measure 
performance  than  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing the  product  itself.  The  cost 
effectiveness  of  work  measurement  is 
unclear.  During  a  time  of  great  pres- 
sures to  reduce  the  defense  budget, 
the  moneys  spent  on  work  measure- 
ment should  instead  be  spent  on  ac- 
quiring the  weapon  systems  our 
Nation  needs  and  reducing  the  deficit. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote. 

D  1755 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RidgeI. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
very  strong  support  of  the  omnibus 
reform  package  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  effort.  I  would  like 
to  address  my  remarks  to  one  of  the 
components  of  his  amendment  pack- 
age, the  reinstatement  of  the  work- 
measurment  rejjorting  requirement 
which  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  last  year  by  a  vote  of  384  to  31 
and  which  has  been  repealed  by  the 
language  of  H.R.  4428.  This  reform, 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia, is  commonly  referred  to  as 
"should  cost."  In  1985,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  placed  contracts 
worth  approximately  $164  billion,  70 
percent  of  which  went  to  a  group  of 
100  contractors.  Defense  contracting  is 
a  business  of  nearly  15  million  sepa- 
rate contract  actions  each  year— an  av- 
erage of  56,000  such  actions  every 
working  day.  As  the  President's  Blue 


Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Man- 
agement reported,  as  of  May  1985,  131 
separate  investigations  were  pending 
against  45  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's 100  largest  contractors.  These 
involved  such  issues  as  defective  pric- 
ing, cost  and  labor  mischarging,  prod- 
uct substitution,  subcontractor  kick- 
backs, and  false  claims. 

The  distrust  of  defense  contractors 
and  the  public's  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  long  run  is  potentially  harmful  be- 
cause it  erodes  public  support  for  im- 
portant defense  programs.  There  is  a 
widespread  impression  of  sul>stantial 
waste  in  DOD,  which  was  most  recent- 
ly confirmed  in  a  survey  in  which  9 
out  of  10  Americans  expressed  a  belief 
that  there  was  waste  in  defense  spend- 
ing. 

There  has  never  been  a  greater  need 
for  a  work-measurement  system  than 
there  is  today.  The  American  taxpayer 
would  be  fascinated  to  learn  that  the 
Armed  Service  Procurement  Manual 
gives  a  definition  of  a  fair  and  reason- 
able price  to  include  one  that  "closely 
approximates  the  seller's  cost  to  make 
or  to  acquire  the  part,  plus  a  reasona- 
ble profit."  This  standard  of  measure 
or  value  gives  license  to  the  defense  in- 
dustry to  tolerate  or  to  ignore  work 
that  is  done  poorly,  inefficiently,  im- 
properly, or  negligently  because  of  the 
ability  to  recover  the  seller's  cost. 
There  is  no  incentive  to  encourage  the 
defense  contractor  to  assure  that  the 
work  is  done  properly  the  first  time 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  skills, 
equipment,  motivation,  and  discipline 
to  also  assure  it  is  done  efficiently  and 
quickly.  Unless  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  there  will  obviously  be  little 
incentives  for  most  defense  contrac- 
tors to  increase  their  efficiency  and 
reduce  direct  labor  hours. 

The  provision  simply  states  that  any 
defense  contractor  that  had  a  work- 
measurement  system  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment of  the  law  must  maintain 
records  of  the  standard  hours,  or 
"should  take  hours"  that  are  needed 
to  produce  the  item  under  contract. 
The  provision  is  limited  to  only  those 
contracts  in  excess  of  $100,000  in 
value.  Although  the  regulations  have 
only  recently  been  promulgated,  oppo- 
nents now  argue  that  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance is  excessive  and  unrealistic. 
Some  contractors  actually  want  us  to 
believe  compliance  costs  total  $2.5  bil- 
lion. That  number  was  so  outrageous 
and  so  incredible  that  even  DOD  re- 
fused to  accept  it.  However,  rather 
than  develop  an  accurate  answer  to 
that  legitimate  question,  DOD  simply 
divided  the  $2.5  billion  figure  by  10 
and  projected  a  cost  of  $250  million.  I 
might  add,  the  second  figure  is  one 
that  even  DOD  had  difficulty  in  Justi- 
fying. 

If  there  is  additional  cost  associated 
with  this  recording  effort,  I  assure  the 
defense  industry  it  will  cost  far  less 
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than  some  of  the  recent  fines  they 
have  paid  because  of  their  abuses. 

It  is  difficult  to  conclude  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  these  records 
would  be  so  high.  Private  sector  and 
DOD  witnesses  have  repeatedly  as- 
sured the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  most  contractors  presently  have 
work-measurement  systems.  So  there 
should  not  be  any  major  costs  in- 
volved. Much  of  the  information  is 
presently  required  by  DD  form  633, 
DD  form  1921,  and  is  also  consistent 
with  cost  accounting  standard  401 
with  which  they  must  also  comply.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  these  exist- 
ing requirements  mandate  the  provi- 
sion of  information  in  the  same  way  as 
required  by  the  gentlewoman's  work- 
measurement  amendment.  There  is  no 
major  cost  attributable  to  this  record- 
keeping effort. 

My  colleagues,  please  also  look  at 
section  917  and  note  the  second  to  the 
last  paragraph  that  states: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  require  the 
submission  of  the  information  to  be  submit- 
ted under  this  section  if  the  contractor  does 
not  maintain  such  information  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

I  personally  wish  the  language  was 
stronger.  I  would  prefer  that  all  de- 
fense contractors  be  required  to  main- 
tain these  records.  Again,  it  should  be 
noted,  that  we  are  not  asking  them  to 
retain  or  to  preserve  any  records  that 
they  are  not  now  normally  keeping  in 
the  course  of  doing  business  as  pres- 
ently required  by  other  DOD  man- 
date. 

I  also  want  to  call  my  colleagues  at- 
tention to  the  preliminary  draft  report 
issued  by  the  Pentagon  inspector  gen- 
eral's officer  that  strongly  approves  of 
work-measurement  systems,  which 
gauge  the  labor  cost  of  performing  a 
specific  task,  as  well  as  contractor-re- 
porting systems  similar  to  those  man- 
dated by  the  law.  I  quote  from  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  August  3,  1986,  which  asserted 
that  the  IG  study  team  said  it  "did  not 
find  a  single  example  of  work-meas- 
urement system  or  engineering-labor- 
standard  usage  not  being  cost-effec- 
tive." 

Moreover,  the  team  said,  "many  of 
the  excuses  given  for  not  expanding 
the  use  of  such  systems  in  defense  did 
not  stand  up  to  the  study  team's  scru- 
tiny. Competition,  shipbuilding,  auto- 
mation, labor  relations,  and  quality 
generally  do  not  invalidate  the  appli- 
cability or  cost  effectiveness  of  these 
systems. 

The  gentlewoman's  amendments 
only  effects  those  contractors  present- 
ly using  work-measurement  systems. 
The  units  of  work  measurement  are 
"standard  hours."  a  definition  used  to 
generally  compute  the  time  a  trained 
person  working  at  a  normal  pace  needs 
to  perform  a  specific  task.  The  amend- 
ment with  the  emphasis  on  the  report- 
ing upon  request  of  the  actual  hours 


needed  to  produce  a  particular  item, 
will  facilitate  the  work  of  those  con- 
tracting officers  whose  responsibilities 
includes  those  56.000  contracts  that  go 
across  their  desks  every  working  day. 

If  there  is  little  additional  cost  in- 
volved, and  if  the  inspector  general's 
office  approves  of  the  work-measure- 
ment system  and  the  reporting  re- 
quirements, what  is  the  real  issue  we 
are  debating?  The  inspector  general's 
study  also  found  that  when  work 
measurement  was  not  used  by  the  con- 
tracting officer,  the  Government  has 
little  visibility  into  what  the  actual 
labor  hours  should  be.  The  report 
states: 

Work-measurement  data  are  useful  for 
procuring  contracting  officers  in  the  con- 
tracting process.  They  provide  visibility  into 
contractor  costs  and  labor  performance  that 
is  essential  for  effective  proposal  evaluation 
and  negotiation.  An  additional  benefit  is  the 
reduction  of  proposal  evaluation  time. 

It  went  on  to  state: 

Work-measurement  data  are  useful  for  ad- 
ministrative contracting  officers  to  effec- 
tively administer  their  contracts. 

Most  importantly,  the  report  states 
that  work  measurement  provides  visi- 
bility to  the  program  costs,  contractor 
performance,  and  budget  accuracy. 
These  are  the  very  items  a  contracting 
officer  needs  to  have  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  costs  of  a  major  pro- 
ciurment  program.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  repeal  a  management  tool  that  pro- 
vides the  contracting  officer  with  the 
information  needed  to  accurately 
review  contracts. 

Having  worked  our  way  through  the 
allegations  of  the  opponents  of  this 
measure,  the  central  issue  Is  the  not 
the  availability  of  this  information, 
but  its  visibility.  Congress  should 
know,  more  importantly  contracting 
officers  should  know,  and  most  impor- 
tantly the  taxpayers  who  will  foot  the 
bill  for  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  goods  and  services  are  enti- 
tled to  know  what  the  item  should 
cost  and  what  the  item  actually  cost 
DOD.  The  gentlewoman's  amendment 
is  a  major  and  laudable  effort  to  re- 
store integrity  to  the  contracting 
system  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  effort  to  retain  the  work- 
measurement  provision,  as  well  as  the 
entire  omnibus  reform  package  of- 
fered by  our  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]  has 
24  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  has  30  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bateuan]. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  add  my  thanks  and 
commendation  to  the  chairman  of  the 


procurement  panel  of  the  CommltUre 
on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 
It  has  been  one  of  my  great  pleasures 
since  coming  to  the  House  to  have  had 
the  opporttmity  to  work  with  him,  be- 
cause he  is,  indeed,  a  joy  to  work  with. 
As  a  chairman  he  works  you  hard,  he 
is  thoughtful,  he  is  fair,  he  is  a  com- 
promiser; he  is  a  very  distinguished 
legislator. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt],  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Sisisky],  who 
worked  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  in  this  panel. 

The  panel  did  good  work.  I  rise,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  I  think  that  one 
needs  to  make  an  evaluation  as  to 
when  enough  has  become  too  much.  It 
is  my  view  that  there  are  provisions  in 
the  Mavroules  omnibus  amendment 
which  go  beyond  the  lengths  of  that 
which  is  really  productive  and  become 
indeed  counterproductive. 

The  Courter  substitute  I  believe 
strikes  a  more  reasoned  and  produc- 
tive balance. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  de- 
fense contractor  whistleblower  provi- 
sions, and  my  name  was  brought  up  in 
that  context,  and  it  was  said  that  it 
was  modified  to  meet  certain  objec- 
tions that  I  posed.  But  quite  frankly  It 
would  take  a  lot  more  than  the  simple, 
very  elementary  change  that  was 
made  when  I  raised  objections  to  make 
this  a  satisfactory  piece  of  legislation, 
for  indeed,  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  ap- 
proach on  any  orthodox  context  of 
American  law. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDE31.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Not  at  this  point;  if 
I  have  sufficient  time,  I  will  be  more 
than  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  problems  with 
the  bill  begin  with  the  fact  that  here 
is  the  U.S.  Government  telling  a  pri- 
vate employer  what  they  can  and 
cannot  do  with  reference  to  their  indi- 
vidual employees.  There  is  within  this 
legislation  a  clear  invitation  for  any 
disgnmtled  employee  about  to  be  fired 
to  be  come  a  "whistleblower."  To  be  a 
protected  whistleblower  with  a  very 
elaborate  scheme  of  protection  they 
need  only  go  to  any  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  any  position  or  title 
in  the  Federal  establishment  and  say 
that  their  employer  is  guilty  of  "mis- 
management" or  that  there  has  been 
some  abuse  of  authority.  That  is  all 
that  they  have  to  say  to  invoke  this 
elaborate  umbrella  of  protection. 

That  protection  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  in- 
vestigate and  then,  yes,  it  is  a  new  pro- 
vision that  has  crept  into  this,  that 
the  contractor  can  be  heard. 
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Having  been  heard,  if  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  says, 
"Oh.  you  are  indeed  a  whistleblower, 
you  are  protected,"  he  can  penalize 
and  impose  sanctions  on  that  employ- 
er. That  decision  becomes  a  final  ad- 
ministrative action,  and  if  the  employ- 
er wants  to  appeal  it,  he  has  to  bear  a 
standard  or  a  burden  of  proof  that 
there  is  no  merit  whatsoever  to  the 
complaint,  or  otherwise  the  complaint 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  finding 
becomes  a  final  and  valid  enforceable 
fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  structure 
American  law.  I  find  that  in  the  worlc- 
measurement  provision  that  we  did 
indeed  go  much  too  far  in  last  year's 
legislation,  and  that  we  are  heaping 
upon  Government  contractors  a 
burden  of  overhead  that  is  more  than 
ought  to  be  tolerable  because  it  is  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  who 
will  bear  that  cost. 


if(iU-^^«f^i 


With  reference  to  certification  o: 
lowable  costs,  as  much  as  I  and  all 
Members  of  this  Congress  want  to 
bring  defense  contracts  under  control, 
as  much  as  we  want  them  to  be  honest 
and  should  insist  that  indeed  they  be 
honest  and  accurate,  to  say  to  the 
chief  executive  or  financial  officer  of  a 
multibillion-dollar  corporation  doing  a 
multibillion-dollar— to  say  to  the  chief 
financial  officer  of  a  multibillion- 
dollar  corporation  doing  multibillion- 
dollar  business  with  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment, certifying  to  costs,  all  of  which 
except  one  may  be  totally  honest,  that 
on  pain  of  perjury  if  there  Is  one  item 
in  hundreds  of  pages  that  is  not  abso- 
lutely true  and  correct  that  he  is 
amendable  to  prosecution,  conviction, 
and  incarceration  for  perjury  is  more 
than  American  law  ought  to  tolerate. 

D  1805 

If  this  Congress  cares  anything 
about  civil  rights,  I  think  it  has  to  un- 
derstand that  this  is  an  egregious,  out- 
rageous provision  to  saddle  upon 
someone,  except  under  a  standard  of 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
very  fair,  a  very  appropriate  standard. 
But  an  absolute  standard  that  if  it  is 
not.  in  fact,  totaUy  correct,  you  go  to 
Jail,  even  with  an  abundance  of  good 
faith,  is  just  not  the  way  that  I  under- 
stand our  system  works  or  is  not  con- 
sistent with  any  Jurisprudence  philoso- 
phy worthy  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  really  want  to  correct  what  the  gen- 
tleman said  about  whistleblowers.  be- 
cause I  think  if  people  read  the  bill 
what  is  very  important  to  point  out  is 
that  under  the  bill  the  procedures  are 
described  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
by  regulation.  The  Secretary  then  will 


investigate  each  complaint,  and  that 
investigation  is  also  required  as  per 
page  210  in  the  bill  that  the  contractor 
comes  forward  and  shows  cause,  so  the 
contractor  has  every  right  to  appear, 
and  again,  it  is  in  front  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  I  mean,  if  ansrthing,  I 
am  embarrassed  that  we  cannot  do 
more  to  protect  the  whistleblower. 

The  gentleman  is  talking  about  civil 
rights.  I  think  the  right  to  free  speech 
and  the  right  to  defend  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  a  court  set  up  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  both  sides  is  cer- 
tainly more  than  fair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bateman]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  to  continue  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  usual  fairness. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
im  Colorado  that  it  makes  me  shiver 
a'  bit  to  hear  her  make  references  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  establishing 
a  court.  I  do  not  like  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  establishing  a  court. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  should  say  he 
sets  the  regulations. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  This  Congress  even 
has  a  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice enacted  by  this  Congress  for  its 
military  employees.  The  gentlewoman 
is  giving  to  an  administrative  bureau- 
crat an  authority  that  goes  beyond 
what  he  ought  to  have  to  impose  the 
kinds  of  sanctions  that  would  be  im- 
posed. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  But  the  gentle- 
man knows  we  are  not  talking  about 
people  in  uniform,  we  are  talking  here 
about  contractors. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Absolutely. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Private  employ- 
ees who  have  been  hired  and  signed 
agreements. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  I  am  indeed  talking  about  the  in- 
trusion of  the  U.S.  Government  under 
the  gentlewoman's  bill  into  something 
that  should  be  the  prerogative  of  a 
private  employer,  and  it  is  not  the  pre- 
rogative of  this  Congress  acting 
through  a  court  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  anyone  else. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Excuse  me,  sir, 
the  only  way  we  get  the  right  to  go  to 
that  private  employer  is  that  they 
have  a  juicy  contract  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  with  the  taxpayer's 
money. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  And  so  does  every 
employer. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BryawtI. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  say  briefly,  before 
making  my  other  remarks.  I  find  it 
almost  unbelievable  that  Members  of 


Congress  can  come  forward,  and  with 
a  straight  face,  advocate  to  this  Con- 
gress that  in  order  to  protect  the  tax- 
payer we  should  maintain  the  status 
quo.  I  think  that  the  decision  that  we 
face  today  in  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  whether  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  or  a  piece  of  the 
status  quo,  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
recognize  the  need  for  significant 
changes  in  the  way  in  which  we  pur- 
chase our  major  military  weapons  and 
our  major  military  services. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  only  have  about  4 
minutes  to  speak. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  as  much  time  as  I  take 
from  him. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  thing  I  would  just  ask  is  the  ques- 
tion: What  is  status  quo  about  the  bi- 
partisan substitute?  There  is  nothing 
status  quo  about  it.  We  have  reform 
after  reform.  We  even  compromise  on 
work  measurement,  so  the  gentleman 
caimot  make  the  claim  that  it  is  the 
status  quo. 

I  will  yield  the  gentleman  whatever 
time  I  take  from  him.  The  committee 
itself  placed  in  the  bill  about  eight  re- 
forms only  with  respect  to  acquisition 
and  procurement  which  were  agreed 
upon  by  both  sides.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  have  another  eight  or  nine. 
We,  the  bipartisan  group,  agreed  with 
about  85  or  90  percent  of  that. 

There  is  nothing  status  quo  whatso- 
ever. This  is  revolutionary  as  far  as 
congressional  oversight. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  would  respond  to 
the  question  of  what  is  status  quo  by 
referring  to  the  remarks  of  the  previ- 
ous gentleman  who  spoke  just  before  I 
stood  before  the  House  and  told  us 
that  somehow  or  another  we  would  be 
treading  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the 
public  and  the  Congress  to  require 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
certainly  has  "been  fair,  if  anything,  to 
the  defense  contractors  of  this  Nation, 
should  not  be  able  to  oversee  and  find 
a  way  to  enforce  sanctions  against  an 
employee  of  a  defense  contractor  who 
comes  forward  with  information  that 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  being  stolen. 
I  think  that  to  argue  that  we  caimot 
do  that  is  to  argue  in  favor  of  the 
status  quo.  That  is  what  I  was  making 
reference  to  in  my  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES]  and  to  thank  him  for  a  re- 
markably thorough  and  well-consid- 
ered package  of  amendments  which 
answers  each  of  the  major  areas  of 
concern  which  have  been  identified  by 
the  many  committees  that  have  stud- 
ied this  problem  for  the  last  18 
months,  and  provides  us  with  a  means 
by  which  we  can  fill  those  loopholes  or 
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plug  the  areas  that  solves  the  problem 
that  is  being  created  by  a  whole  series 
of  past  practices  with  regard  to  pro- 
curement, including  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest that  is  inherent  in  defense  pro- 
curement by  virtue  of  the  revolving 
door.  The  Mavroules  package  answers 
that  problem,  finally,  after  a  very  long 
time  of  waiting. 

The  Boxer  provision  to  provide  for 
judicial  review  of  those  persons  in  the 
military  who  in  patriotic  fashion  come 
forward,  as  many  have  before,  and  tell 
us  of  instances  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  and  outright  theft  so  that  we 
can  stop  them,  this  package  would 
make  it  much  more  difficult  for  a  bu- 
reaucrat, whether  he  is  in  uniform  or 
not,  to  retaliate  against  someone  who, 
with  the  interests  of  our  Nation  at 
heart,  comes  forward  and  gives  us  in- 
formation that  would  provide  us  with 
the  ability  to  stop  those  abuses. 

The  provision  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyden]  which 
answers  what  would  seem  by  any  anal- 
ysis to  be  a  simple  matter  of  common 
sense,  that  we  not  have  a  multitude  of 
unpriced  contracts  by  which  the  tax- 
payer ends  up  paying  not  a  specified, 
agreed  upon  price,  but  almost  any 
price  for  products  that  we  purchase 
for  our  national  defense. 

The  provision  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]  which 
takes  a  common  sense  approach  to  the 
problem  of  acquisition  and  says  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  particular  unit 
within  the  Pentagon  to  oversee  de- 
fense acquisition,  we  are  going  to 
make  it  a  specialty. 

And  also  the  provision  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
SiKORSKil  which  simply  says  that 
those  who  come  forward  and  ask  us  to 
pay  for  services  or  for  products  which 
they  have  sold  to  us  must  certify  that 
they  have  been  honest  in  rendering 
that  bill. 

I  would  finally  make  reference  to 
the  provision  that  was  spoken  of  earli- 
er by  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]  has  expired. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryant]  I  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  it  does  no  good 
for  us  to  talk  with  regard  to  the  whis- 
tleblower problem  unless  we  are  going 
to  provide  a  means  by  which  the  whis- 
tleblower is  able  to  take  the  possible 
retaliation  against  him  outside  the 
normal  bureaucratic  system  in  which 
he  has  to  work  every  day.  The  Boxer 
language  simply  says  that  an  individ- 
ual who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  reso- 
lution of  his  problem,  as  it  is  presumed 
frequently  he  would  not  be  since  that 
resolution  would  come  only  within  his 
own  agency,  can  appeal  that  outside 


that  agency  to  the  court  of  appeals, 
which  can  look  the  matter  over,  can 
decide  whether  or  not  the  facts  justify 
the  conclusion,  and  if  it  decides  that 
they  do  not,  can  remand  that  matter 
back  to  the  Federal  district  court  for  a 
trial  de  novo. 
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Without  this  provision,  our  whistle- 
blower  sanctions  are  basicaUy  mean- 
ingless. 

This  is  a  well-considered  package.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  for  the  Mavroules  pack- 
age, to  oppose  the  Courter  language, 
in  order  that  we  might  make  some 
genuine  progress  here  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  proceed,  I  would  like  an  ac- 
counting as  to  how  much  time  I  have 
left  and  how  much  time  is  left  on  the 
other  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Courter]  has  22  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Mavroules]  has  19  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Darden]. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
and  rise  to  strongly  support  his 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

But  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  members 
who  served  on  the  acquisition  and  the 
procurement  policy  panel  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Although 
I  do  not  serve  on  this  panel,  I  attended 
several  hearings  and  was  impressed  by 
the  dedication  of  panel  members  to 
discovering  the  best  solutions  for 
ending  procurement  abuses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  questions  that 
procurement  reform  is  needed.  There 
have  been  too  many  documented  cases 
of  abuse  by  major  defense  industries 
in  this  country.  In  some  cases,  indus- 
tries have  been  discovered,  put  on  pro- 
bation, but  because  they  are  a  sole 
source  producer  of  a  product,  the  ne- 
cessity to  obtain  the  product  negates 
any  real  punitive  damages  assessed 
against  the  arms  supplier. 

This  year's  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill  authorizes  over  $81 
billion  for  procurement.  This  consti- 
tutes a  spending  rate  of  $224  million 
each  day.  A  tremendous  opportunity 
for  contractor  abuse  and  fraud  is 
present. 

However,  we  must  not  allow  radical 
procurement  reform  proposals  to 
weaken  our  ability  to  procure  the  best 
product  for  the  lowest  price. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts goes  too  far  in  attempting  to 


correct  these  abuses.  Granted,  there 
are  many  good  provisions  in  the  Mav- 
roules amendment.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  substitute  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  incorporates 
most  of  the  meritorious  provisions, 
such  as  the  revolving  door  provision, 
the  inflation  dividend  provision,  and  a 
provision  to  restrict  access  to  technical 
data. 

However,  the  Mavroules  amendment 
is  too  restrictive  in  other  areas.  By  cre- 
ating a  defense  acquisition  corps  and 
requiring  head-to-head  testing  of  at 
least  two  prototypes,  not  only  would 
there  be  another  level  of  bureaucracy, 
but  also  an  eventual  added  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Courter's  substi- 
tute amendment  is  a  much  more  logi- 
cal and  reasonable  approach  to  pro- 
curement reform.  Mr.  Courter  keeps 
the  meritorious  provisions  the  panel 
recommends,  but  does  not  maintain 
the  provisions  that  could  strangle  our 
defense  industries  on  their  own  paper- 
work. 

My  primary  concern  is  this  whole 
battle  is  section  917,  the  work,  meas- 
urement standards,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "should-cost"  law.  Sec- 
tion 917  was  attached  to  last  year's  au- 
thorization bill.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  voted  to  delete  section  917 
from  this  years  legislation  because,  as 
a  committee,  we  realized  it  was  coxin- 
terproductive  and  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  no  question  the  in- 
dividuals who  support  strict  work- 
measurement  standards  are  well  inten- 
tioned.  However,  they  have  missed  the 
mark  in  providing  an  effective  and 
viable  method  for  ensuring  cost  con- 
trol by  defense  industries.  The 
"should-cost"  law  actually  increases 
costs  to  the  American  taxpayer  by 
mandating  cumbersome  accounting 
procedures  that  ultimately  drive  up 
the  cost  procurement. 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  support  the 
Courter  substitute  which  deletes  the 
'  "should-cost"  provision. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DARDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
very  gentle  criticism  of  should-cost, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  gen- 
tleman say  that  should-cost  was  at- 
tached to  last  year's  bill.  Should-cost 
was  debated  on  this  floor  very  aggres- 
sively by  both  sides,  it  passed  this 
body  in  an  overwhelming  vote;  it  has 
just  been  a  law  for  less  than  a  year, 
the  regs  have  just  come  out.  and  I 
wish  that  the  gentleman  would  think 
about  giving  this  law  a  chance.  I  im- 
derstand  his  perception  of  it,  and  I  do 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  gentle  crit- 
icism. I  know  that  he  feels  strongly 
about  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
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ICr.  COURTER.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  20 
seconds. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Courter]^^ 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
indeed  we  did  debate  the  should-cost 
last  year.  It  is  important  to  recognize, 
however,  that  it  was  offered  on  the 
floor  without  having  been  seen  or 
given  to  the  appropriate  committee  of 
Jurisdiction,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services:  there  was  no  debate  on  it. 

We  have  been  living  with  it  for  1 
year,  and  the  clear,  uncontroverted 
evidence  is  that  No.  1,  it  does  a  lot 
more  than  the  offerors  of  the  amend- 
ment had  said  that  it  would,  and  No.  2, 
is  costing  the  U.S.  taxpayers  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  each  day. 

Mr.  BiAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Sikcmski]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  order  of  work  measurement,  we 
will  get  into  that  later  on  when  the 
amendments  are  offered.  We  want  to 
remember,  although  we  took  action  on 
the  floor  a  year  ago  and  you  might 
have  some  forthcoming  information, 
the  regulations  have  not  gone  into 
effect  until  months  ago. 

So  therefore,  the  program  has  not 
been  given  a  chance  to  work. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Mavroules  pro- 
curement reform  package  and  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  all  others  who  have  done  such  ex- 
cellent work. 

I  would  like  to  focus  for  a  moment 
on  the  provision  of  this  amendment 
dealing  with  the  certification  of  Indi- 
rect costs.  Remember  the  dog  board- 
ing, the  lavish  parties,  the  trip  to 
Pago-Pago?  This  amendment  simply 
puts  into  law  Secretary  Weinberger's 
directive  of  last  year  that  defense  con- 
tractors—listen to  this  radical  con- 
cept—defense contractors  will  have  to 
tell  the  truth  when  they  charge  for 
overhead  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 

What  the  requirement  does  is  place 
contractors  on  a  more  equal  footing 
with  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
also  deal  with  the  Government  and 
have  to  make  similar  certifications. 

Let's  look  at  Just  a  few  examples.  A 
few  months  ago,  over  100  million 
Americans  filled  out  tax  returns;  and 
as  they  signed  those  forms,  they  swore 
that  they  were  telling  the  truth.  They 
said  they  reviewed  the  returns  In  what 
they  said  was  accurate;  they  would 
face  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000  and  3  years 
in  prison  If  they  lied. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  de- 
fense contractors,  who  lay  claim  to 
those  taxpayers'  money,  be  required  to 


be  at  least  as  honest  as  the  taxpayers 
who  foot  the  biU?  Think  about  it. 

Every  voter  who  votes  in  your  dis- 
trict is  required  to  certify  the  truth  of 
Information  on  the  voter  registration 
application.  Should  not  those  who 
take  billions  of  dollars  from  those 
voters  In  your  district  be  required  to 
say  they  earned  It  honestly? 

When  your  constituents  get  a  driv- 
er's license,  a  dog  license,  a  car  license, 
they  have  to  swear  that  they  are  tell- 
ing the  truth.  Should  not  defense  con- 
tractors? 

Surely  we  should  not  make  Ameri- 
can citizens  applying  for  a  fishing  or  a 
hunting  license  do  more  than  the  de- 
fense contractors  who  make  billions  of 
dollars  from  those  citizens.  Surely  we 
should  not  require  anything  less  of  de- 
fense contractors  than  we  require  of 
the  cotton  farmer  In  Alabama,  the 
dairy  farmer  in  Wisconsin,  or  the 
peanut  farmer  in  Georgia.  Every  one 
of  those  has  to  make  certificates  of  in- 
spection, risking  up  to  a  $1,000  fine 
and  1  year  in  prison. 

College  students  and  their  families- 
Social  Security  recipients,  some  of 
whom  cannot  even  see  their  applica- 
tions—must certify  the  truth  of  their 
applications  at  a  risk  of  $1,000  and  1 
year  in  prison.  Should  not  defense 
contractors,  who  have  all  kinds  of  tax- 
payer-funded auditors  and  lawyers  be 
held  equally  accountable? 

Every  kid  In  America  getting  a 
school  lunch  or  school  milk  must  be 
certified  as  well.  It  goes  on:  The 
Cuban,  Asian,  or  Polish  refugee;  off- 
shore oil  companies,  Alaskan  miners, 
tobacco  farmers,  small  businesses  in 
bankruptcy,  home  buyers,  family 
farms,  farmers,  SBA  applicants.  Com- 
modity Credit  applicants,  horse 
owners,  salmon  fishermen,  postal 
claimants.  Federal  pensioners,  and  on 
and  on. 

Listen  to  this:  Under  18  U.S.C.  1003, 
a  citizen  making  a  demand  against  the 
United  States  of  America  for  more 
than  $100  must  certify  the  claim  at 
risk  of  perjury  punishable  by  up  to 
$10,000  in  fines  and  5  years  in  prison; 
but  not  a  defense  contractor  claiming 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
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This  proposal  simply  says  that  de- 
fense contractors  should  tell  the  truth 
in  their  billing. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tried  to  get  the  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  SIKORSKI,  to  debate  and 
to  yield.  Obviously,  he  would  not. 
There  is  a  distinct  and  profound  dif- 
ference between  the  statement  that  he 
read  and  the  certifications  that  are  In 
the  bill.  The  certification  In  the  bill  re- 
quires that  an  individual  who  is  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  a  corporation 
is  certifying  to  precisely  what  others 
did  that  he  has  never  seen,  he  has  no 
knowledge  of.  When  one  files  their 


income  tax  return,  when  one  files  a 
complaint  with  the  Government,  one 
Is  certifying  as  to  their  own  position 
and  to  precisely  what  they  are  doing. 
So  there  is  a  profound  dlQ^FeQce  be- 
tween the  requirement  of  certUi^tlon 
as  to  what  others  have  done  an<»what 
you  yourself  are  doing.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  anybody  in  this  body  i^ants 
to  have  the  head  of  any  company  risk 
jail  by  certifying  to  something  thkt  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  and  not  really  in 
the  real  world  is  expected  to  have  any 
knowledge  of.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
create  strict  liability  in  this  type  of  a 
bill  with  regard  to  criminal  sanctions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
big  event,  of  course,  last  year  at  this 
time  was  the  introduction  of  section 
917,  the  so-called  Boxer  amendment 
on  should-cost.  We,  as  has  already 
been  Indicated,  that  was  voted  on  in  a 
hectic  way,  nobody  knew  exactly  what 
was  Involved,  nobody  knew  exactly 
where  it  came  from,  nobody  knew  ex- 
actly what  It  was  going  to  be  doing. 
But  in  the  last  few  months  I  have 
tried  to  find  out  from  the  manufactur- 
ers in  my  district— and  I  have  a  fairly 
substantial  industrial  company  in  my 
district  that  has  defense  contracts. 
And  I  talked  to  them  about  Just  how 
this  section  917  Is  acting.  They  said  It 
is  not  needed.  An  effective  standard 
for  defense  work  is  already  in  place. 
The  data  Is  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  on  record  as  opposing  sec- 
tion 917,  alleging  that  It  will  cost  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  maintain  this  data 
while  serving  no  useful  purpose.  It  will 
add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct nor  give  any  meaningful  protec- 
tion to  the  public. 

Section  917  requires  comparison  of 
defense  work  with  commercial  time 
standards  because  of  the  differences  In 
a  military  product,  for  example  speci- 
fications, tolerances,  quantities  and 
rates  of  production,  the  data  generat- 
ed by  comparison  are  not  accurate. 
Also,  commercial  and  military  work 
are  not  comparable.  Perhaps  if  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  had  been  given  more 
time  for  consideration  of  this  issue,  we 
would  not  be  faced  with  a  move  to 
repeal  it  today. 

I  also  feel  sure  that,  if  it  had  been 
thoroughly  considered,  we  would 
never  have  passed  it  into  law.  I  have 
looked  at  the  work  measurement  con- 
troversy in  some  depth,  and  I  would 
like  to  clarify  a  number  of  points  that 
are  Important  to  our  deliberations. 

First.  I  am  sure  that  this  body  was 
misled  by  some  of  the  statements 
being  tossed  around  last  year.  For  ex- 
ample, that  defense  contractors  were 
wasting  over  half  of  their  production 
efforts.  I  am  afraid  that  many  Mem- 


bers bought  off  on  that  without  both- 
ering to  find  out  what  it  meant.  What 
the  proponents  of  section  917  were 
saying  was  that  commercial  produc- 
tion was  over  twice  as  efficient  as  de- 
fense production. 

A  recent  study  by  a  group  headed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  inspector 
general  has  found  that  commercial 
and  defense  production  were  relatively 
close  as  far  as  efficiency  is  concerned. 
In  other  words,  supporters  of  section 
917  in  their  apparent  zeal  were  misled. 

Those  supporters  of  section  917  also 
said  that  in  its  implementation  It 
would  not  cause  any  great  workload  on 
Industry.  This  has  certainly  proven  to 
be  incorrect.  I  have  found  this  out  by 
the  reaction  when  I  questioned  them. 

The  EKDD  study  found  that  all  the 
companies  they  looked  at  already  had 
work  measurement  systems  in  effect 
which  means  that  another  data  gath- 
ering system  would  be  imposed  on  top 
of  those  systems  If  section  917  is  im- 
plemented. Not  only  would  the  large 
contractors  have  to  put  in  a  new  data 
system,  but  the  small  firms  would  also. 
Section  917  Imposes  the  requirement 
on  all  contracts  over  $100,000.  That 
covers  a  fantastic  number  of  contracts 
and  a  fantastic  number  of  contractors. 
By  the  way,  subcontractors  also  would 
have  to  comply.  In  this  regard  the 
DOD  inspector  general's  study  recom- 
mended that  contracts  below  $20  mil- 
lion not  be  covered  by  a  standard 
system.  In  other  words,  this  has  just 
not  worked,  and  we  should  not  put  it 
Into  effect  this  afternoon  or  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation  this  year. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5V4  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LevineI. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  yield  to  me  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

You  know,  it  is  ironic  we  are  talking 
about  the  work  measurement  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking 
about  a  piece  of  legislation  passed  last 
year,  and  the  regulations  came  out  at 
the  end  of  March  this  year.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  referring  to  a 
piece  of  legislation  we  want  to  repeal 
that  takes  effect  October  1  of  this 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  piece  of 
legislation  is  not  on  the  books  right 
now,  and  we  have  Members  getting  up 
and  opposing  it  already.  You  know,  I 
have  heard  the  argiunents  about  big 
weapons  systems,  give  them  a  chance 
to  work;  is  it  not  time  that  we  gave 
this  piece  of  reform  a  chance  to  work? 
It  is  not  even  on  the  books.  It  is  a  non- 
issue.  But  we  will  take  that  on  at  the 
right  time. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  impor- 
tant point  that  the  chairman  has  just 
made.  I  rise  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  author  of  section  935  of  the  Mav- 
roules omnibus  procurement  reform 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  begin  for  a 
moment  simply  by  thanking  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  procure- 
ment panel,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship not  Just  in  responding  to  the 
points  that  ai'e  being  made  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  but  in  forging 
this  excellent  procurement  reform 
package. 

This  package  forged  by  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  his  panel  is  a 
very  significant  step  forward  in  the 
area  of  procurement  reform,  and  it  re- 
flects Chairman  Mavroules'  concern 
for  those  Issues  which  I,  along  with 
many  other  sponsors  of  the  specific 
items  In  this  particular  amendment, 
have  long  been  Involved.  I  would  also, 
Mr.  Chairman,  like  to  acknowledge 
and  thank  the  panel  and  the  commit- 
tee staff  for  their  hard  work  and  their 
dedication  in  putting  this  package  to- 
gether and  in  particular  for  their  sup- 
port of  my  amendment  on  competitive 
prototyping. 

Before  going  into  the  specifics  of 
that  amendment,  I  would  simply  like 
to  compliment  the  staff  and  the  panel 
and  the  chair  as  well,  specifically  for 
the  should-cost  provisions  in  this  legis- 
lation, for  the  revolving  door  provi- 
sions in  this  legislation,  provisions 
which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ac- 
complishing a  number  of  the  procure- 
ment reforms  with  which  so  many 
Members  of  this  body  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  have  so  long  been  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  935  estab- 
lishes a  competitive  prototype  strategy 
requirement  for  major  defense  acquisi- 
tion programs.  I  introduced  this 
amendment  for  three  major  reasons. 
First,  competitive  prototyping  is  criti- 
cally Important  for  knowing  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  weap- 
ons system  before  entering  full-scale 
engineering  development.  Second, 
competitive  prototyping  gives  the 
troops  higher  quality,  better  designed 
weapons.  Third,  competitive  prototyp- 
ing helps  the  Industry  maintain  and 
have  more  and  better  design  teams— a 
vanishing  national  resource. 

The  recent  Packard  Commission 
report  contained  a  recommendation 
calling  for  increased  prototyping  as  a 
basis  both  for  improving  military  capa- 
bility and  for  more  acciu^te  cost  esti- 
mates prior  to  full-scale  development. 
It  also  calls  for  operational  testing  in 
advanced  development,  using  proto- 
type hardware. 

My  amendment  requires  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  use  a  competi- 
tive prototype  program  strategy  for 
developing  all  new  major  weapons  sys- 


tems or  their  subsystems.  All  pro- 
grams entering  the  advanced  develop- 
ment phase  after  September  30,  1986, 
would  be  covered  by  the  amendment, 
with  one  Important  exception.  This 
strategy  would  not  be  required  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  Defense  provides 
detailed  justification  as  to  why  such  a 
strategy  is  not  practicable,  including 
cost  estimates  which  show  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  cost  when  using  the 
competitive  prototype  strategy. 

The  amendment  states  that  a  strate- 
gy qualifies  as  a  competitive  prototype 
program  strategy  if  it: 

First,  requires  that  contracts  be  en- 
tered Into  with  two  or  more  contrac- 
tors, using  the  same  combat  perform- 
ance requirements,  for  the  competitive 
design  and  manufacture  of  a  proto- 
type system  or  subsystem  for  oper- 
ational test  and  evaluation.  Competi- 
tion is  crucial,  for  it  Is  a  competitive 
effort  which  will  ensure  the  best 
design  effort  at  the  lowest  cost,  and 
which  will  keep  multiple  design  teams 
alive. 

Second,  requires  that  all  systems  or 
subsystems  developed  under  the  con- 
tracts described  above  be  tested  in  a 
comparative,  side-by-slde  test  that  is 
designed  to:  First,  reproduce  combat 
conditions;  and  second,  determine 
which  system  or  subsystem  is  most  ef- 
fective under  such  conditions. 

Third,  requires  that  each  contractor 
that  develops  a  prototype  system  or 
subsystem  submit,  before  testing  Is 
begun,  bids  for:  full-scale  engineering 
development;  production  estimates; 
and,  if  appropriate,  fixed-price  or  not- 
to-exceed  production  price  options. 

I  recognize  that  a  competitive  proto- 
type program  might  not  be  feasible  in 
every  instance.  Therefore,  my  amend- 
ment gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
an  opportunity  to  waive  the  require- 
ment if  he  provides  Congress  with 
written  notification  that  this  Is  not 
practicable  accompanied  by  full  justi- 
fication as  to  why  it  is  not  practicable. 
However,  the  amendment  does  require 
the  Secretary  to  provide  detailed  cost 
estimates  comparing  the  competitive 
and  noncompetitive  prototjrpe  strate- 
gies, demonstrating  that  the  former  is 
significantly  greater  than  the  latter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  competitive  prototyp- 
ing has  a  long  history  with  our  Armed 
Forces.  Most  of  the  aircraft  competi- 
tions prior  to  World  War  II  were  based 
on  evaluation  of  flying  prototypes.  Un- 
fortunately, since  then  we  have  relied 
more  and  more  on  paper-design  com- 
petitions, to  the  detriment  of  both  the 
American  taxpayer  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, the  men  on  the  battlefield. 
Fortunately,  there  are  some  notable 
recent  examples  in  which  competitive 
prototyping  was  used  and  has  pro- 
duced an  excellent  weapons  system. 

The  A-10  is  a  superb  close  air  sup- 
port airplane  conceived,  initiated,  and 
controlled  under  the  fly  before  buy 
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philosophy  of  former  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  David  Packard.  Prior  to 
awarding  the  prototype  phase  con- 
tracts, six  bidders  performed  extensive 
performance  versus  cost  tradeoff  stud- 
ies. The  result  was  a  plane  that  per- 
formed the  close  support  mission 
better  than  any  other  airplane  in  the 
world,  and  that  went  into  production 
at  very  close  to  the  original  cost  esti- 
mate. The  P-16  was  also  developed 
under  a  competitive  prototype  pro- 
gram involving  nine  corporations.  The 
result?  The  most  effective  air-to-air 
fighter  in  America's  arsenal. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  many  in  this  body 
recognize  the  difficulty  in  canceling  a 
weapon  once  in  the  full-scale  develop- 
ment phase.  This  is  the  case  even 
when  a  weapons  system  has  created 
considerable  cost  overruns  and.  more 
importantly,  does  not  perform  well  the 
job  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  fact, 
many  new  weapons  do  not  work  out  as 
well  as  predicted,  with  poor  reliability 
and  excessive  maintenance  costs. 

Part  of  the  problem  has  been  over- 
dependence  on  proposal  and  paper- 
design  competition  as  the  primary 
means  of  selecting  sources  for  the  de- 
velopment of  aircraft  and  other  major 
defense  systems.  While  this  method 
might  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  it 
provides  us  with  neither  the  most  real- 
istic assessment  of  what  a  weapon's  ca- 
pabilities would  be  on  the  battlefield, 
nor  with  the  most  accurate  cost  esti- 
mates of  what  it  would  take  to  per- 
form its  mission.  In  fact,  attempting  to 
evaluate  difficult  technical  areas 
through  paper  studies  at  the  outset  of 
a  program  often  leads  to  poor  defini- 
tion of  that  program. 

Reliance  on  hardware  demonstration 
and  competitive  prototypes,  on  the 
other  hand,  enables  us  to  predict  with 
greater  confidence  what  a  system  will 
do.  and  what  value  it  will  have  to  the 
men  in  the  field.  The  significance  of 
this  approach  is  that  it  gives  us  this 
information  before  reaching  a  point  of 
no  return  in  the  full-scale  develop- 
ment stage  and.  of  course,  prior  to 
placing  the  weapon  on  the  battlefield. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Chairman,  competitive 
prototyping  makes  good  common 
sense.  It  ensures  the  best  and  most  re- 
liable design  at  reasonable  cost,  and 
demonstrates  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  a  weapons  system  prior  to 
placing  it  on  the  battlefield.  As  the 
Packard  Commission  states  so  well: 

We  recommend  that  such  prototyping, 
either  at  the  system  or  critical  subsystem 
level,  be  done  as  a  matter  of  course  for  all 
major  weapons  systems.  Operational  tests 
should  be  combined  with  developmental 
tests  of  the  prototype  to  uncover  operation- 
al as  well  as  technical  deficiencies  before  a 
decision  is  made  to  proceed  with  full-scale 
development  *  *  *  in  short,  the  prototype 
program  should  allow  us  to  fly— and  know 
how  much  it  will  cost— before  we  buy. 

Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ghat  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  would  like 


to  inform  the  Members  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
ROULEs]  has  9V^  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Codrter]  has  10  minutes  and  40 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
judgment  the  House  was  misled  last 
year  during  the  discussion  of  work 
measurement  and  section  917  of  the 
bill.  I  am  advised  that  a  recent  draft 
report  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
inspector  general  notes  that  the  Con- 
gress was  led  to  believe  that  contrac- 
tors were  wasting  66  percent  of  de- 
fense dollars  compared  with  commer- 
cial production.  The  DOD  study  found 
that  in  a«;tuality,  defense  production 
and  commercial  production  efficiency 
is  relatively  close,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence can  be  attributed  in  part  to  lower 
production  quantities  and  greater 
product  changes  by  the  Department. 

This  amendment  clarifies  existing 
law  to  insure  that  no  new  paperwork 
or  reporting  requirements  are  institut- 
ed along  with  incorporating  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  DOD  inspec- 
tor general  to  apply  work  measure- 
ment only  to  contracts  for  production 
of  major  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  rep- 
resents a  fair  compromise  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  who  just  read  a  state- 
ment about  the  need  to  be  able  to  de- 
termine the  cost  of  weapon  systems, 
the  membership  should  recognize  that 
we  do  have  a  baselining  provision  in 
our  bill  that  requires  the  DOD  and 
military  contractors  to  sign  off  on  per- 
formance and  cost  levels  in  the  various 
stages  of  weapons  development.  When 
we  are  into  the  stage  of  full-scale  engi- 
neering and  development,  the  contrac- 
tors, along  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  must  sign  off  on  the  perform- 
ance of  a  weapons  system  and  its  cost. 
If  performance  slumps  or  the  weapon 
cost  increases,  then  the  funding  is 
automatically  cut  off. 
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The  same  conditions  apply  when  you 
get  into  full-scale  production. 

What  this  essentially  means  is  we 
will  have  no  more  Divads.  We  will 
have  no  more  C-5A's.  We  will  have  no 
more  systems  where  No.  1,  Congress  is 
not  fully  aware  of  cost  overruns;  and 
No.  2,  performance  levels  that  are  not 
up  to  standard. 

So  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
concern  and  his  amendment,  but  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that,  in 
the  baselining  provisions  in  this  bill. 


we  will  find  every  program  in  DOD  ba- 
selined.  but  only  a  few  of  them  mile- 
stone funded. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Coyne  is  here,  be- 
cause we  need  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  be  part  of  this  and  to 
appropriate  money  for  each  stage  of 
development,  which  allows  us  to  keep 
our  hands  off  these  programs  if  they 
are  working.  But  if  they  are  not  work- 
ing, if  a  Divad  cannot  shoot  down  a 
target,  then  we  cut  the  money  off 
automatically.  It  gives  us  visibility  into 
the  acquisition  process. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  knows,  once  a  program  is  in  full- 
scale  development  or  in  production,  it 
is  an  extremely  different  ballgame 
than  when  the  program  is  in  a  proto- 
type phase. 

The  reason  that  I  am  concerned 
about  the  gentleman's  language  is 
that  it  does  not  reach  this  critical  test 
until  a  little  later  in  the  process. 

We  have  drafted  in  terms  of  the 
competitive  prototyping  amendment 
an  amendment  which  will  require  for 
competition  in  the  prototyping  stage, 
and  we  have  drafted  it  in  a  manner 
which  gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a 
very  significant  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
ception if  he,  in  his  own  judgment, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  based  upon 
hard  numbers  that  this  will  cost  too 
much,  he  can  waive  the  competitive 
prototyping  requirement.  It  is  a  very 
broad  waiver  in  the  event  that  there  is 
a  cost  consideration. 

But.  and  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
friend  from  Ohio,  in  the  absence  of 
that,  the  only  way,  according  to  a 
range  of  experts  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
from  within  the  committee  and  with- 
out, to  ensure  quality,  to  ensure  per- 
formance, to  ensure  excellence,  is  to 
provide  our  troops  with  the  kind  of 
quality  assurance  they  need.  It  is 
enough  competition  at  the  prototyp- 
ing stage,  and  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment provides. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments. 

Let  me  just  say  that  the  one  concern 
that  I  have  is  that  the  R&D  side  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget  is 
the  most  rapidly  growing  portion  of 
the  DOD  budget.  That  is  the  problem 
I  have. 

I  am  not  even  casting  aspersions  on 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  see  hear- 
ings held  to  find  out  what  the  implica- 
tions of  this  proposal  are. 

My  point  is  that  baselining  will 
clearly  ensure  cost  control  and  quality, 
because  if  either  cost  or  quality  sliijs. 
then  we  are  in  a  situation  where  the 
program  money  is  suspended  and  the 
program  is  placed  under  review. 
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The  whole  point  of  this,  though,  is 
to  point  out  that  our  package,  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  bipartisan 
substitute,  contains  baselining,  con- 
tains a  variety  of  proposals  that  are 
also  contained  in  the  Mavroules  pack- 
age.   

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
making  that  additional  contribution. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  bi- 
partisan substitute  is  loaded,  chock 
full  with  reforms  with  regard  to  pro- 
curement and  acquisition.  There  is  cer- 
tification of  allowable  costs,  which  is 
part  of  the  existing  bill.  Our  differ- 
ence with  regard  to  the  Mavroules 
substitute  on  the  certification  of  al- 
lowable costs  is  the  sure  knowledge 
that  we  Icnow  that  if  this  provision 
goes  through  requiring  strict  liability, 
no  knowledge  necessary,  not  even  the 
right  to  know  necessary,  with  jail 
terms  and  criminal  penalties  exposure, 
nobody,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is 
going  to  be  willing  to  either  be  the 
chief  executive  officer,  the  finance  of- 
ficer or  a  large-size  corporation  or  a 
medium-size  corporation,  No.  1;  or  No. 
2,  accept  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracts. It  is  an  antidefense  contract 
proliferation  bill. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  expand  the 
industrial  base,  not  shrink  it.  The  best 
way  to  shrink  the  industrial  base  is  to 
guarantee  that  the  private  industry  of 
America  is  not  willing  to  undertake 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  DOD  matters.  The  best  way 
to  do  that  is  to  adopt,  in  my  sense,  the 
Nicholas  Mavroules  substitute,  which 
gives  criminal  penalties  to  individuals 
without  any  knowledge  of  what  they 
do,  strict  liability. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  this  is  a  biparti- 
san substitute;  if  you  are  for  the  Ben- 
nett revolving  door  amendment,  you 
are  for  our  bill.  We  have  a  revolving 
door  provision  in  our  bill.  We  deal 
with  the  problem  of  undefinitized  con- 
tracts, and  we  will  go  along  with  Ron 
Wyden  down  the  line  to  secure  what 
the  gentleman  wants  there. 

If  you  are  interested  in  whistle- 
blower  protection,  we  have  got  it  in 
our  package.  If  you  care  about  the 
DOD  inflation  factor,  the  inflation 
windfalls  reaped  by  DOD,  we  have 
that  in  our  package. 

What  do  we  not  have?  We  say  there 
should  not  be  new  paperwork. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  this  work 
measurement  provision.  Mr.  Courter 
wanted  to  repeal  it.  I  said  no  way.  But 
Mr.  CouRTER  came  back  and  offered  a 
moderate  approach  that  guarantees 
checking  into  these  provisions.  What 
the  Courter  amendment  does  on  work 
measurement  is  to  say  we  shall  have 
work  measurement,  but  we  are  just 


not  going  to  have  volumes  of  paper- 
work. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  there  are 
people  on  the  Democratic  side  who 
have  urged  the  sponsors  of  the  effort 
to  repeal  the  Courter  language  to 
accept  it.  Frankly,  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed that  we  could  not  reach  ac- 
commodation between  those  who  were 
for  work  measurement  and  those  who 
originally  were  against.  What  the 
Courter  amendment  does  is  to  assure 
that  we  will  be  able  to  do  the  kind  of 
checking  we  need  to  do  without  all  the 
paperwork. 

It  is  an  excellent  package,  and  it 
makes  good  sense,  and  it  does  not  have 
reform  for  the  sake  of  reform. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  briefly  with  regard  to  the 
competitive  prototyping  amendment, 
on  that  one,  we  catch  the  problem  at 
the  stage  where  we  can  do  something 
about  it.  The  baselining,  unfortunate- 
ly, is  a  little  late. 

With  regard  to  the  should-cost 
amendment,  the  point  has  been  made 
time  and  again  that  is  just  on  the 
books  for  a  short  period  of  time.  It  is 
time  to  let  it  work,  time  to  see  if  it  can 
work. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much 
time  is  remaining  on  both  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavrodles]  has 
9V2  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter] 
has  2  minutes  and  40  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  consimie  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  Roukema]. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Mavroules  amendment 
to  improve  the  military  procurement  process. 

In  its  final  report  to  the  President,  the  Pack- 
ard Commission  concluded  that: 

There  is  a  great  need  for  improvement  in 
the  way  we  think  through  and  tie  together 
our  security  objectives,  what  we  spend  to 
achieve  them,  and  what  we  decide  to  buy. 
The  entire  undertaking  for  our  Nation's  de- 
fense requires  more  and  better  long-range 
planning,  (p.  xvii). 

Mr.  Chairman,  25  years  before  the  Packard 
Commission,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
warned  in  his  farewell  address  that  "in  the 
councils  of  government  we  must  guard 
against  the  acquisitkjn  of  unwarranted  influ- 
erK^e,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex.  The  potential  for  the 
disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power  exists  ar>d 
will  persist."  Mr.  Chairman,  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  was  a  new  phenomenon  when 
Ike  first  warned  against  it  Today,  25  years 
later,  we  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  waste,  fraud,  arid  abuse  that  are  so  preva- 
lent in  our  military-industrial  complex  today.  I 
wonder  what  Ike  would  say  if  he  could  see  us 
today. 


Since  I  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1980,  I 
have  warried  that  we  must  hold  the  Pentagon 
to  the  same  accountability  and  management 
standards  we  are  requiring  from  other  depart- 
ments. I  have  consistently  supported  meas- 
ures aimed  at  reducing  the  amount  of  waste, 
fraud,  ar>d  abuse  in  the  procurement  system. 
Today,  however,  we  are  presented  with  a  pro- 
posal which  goes  further  Vnan  any  other 
toward  addressing  the  abuses  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex. 

As  we  take  up  this  debate  on  procurement 
reform,  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  recent  natior^ 
poll  found  that,  on  average,  the  American 
public  believes  almost  one-half  of  the  defense 
budget  Is  lost  to  waste  and  fraud.  Clearly  this 
type  of  perception  is  not  conducive  to  building 
public  confkJence  in  our  national  defense.  But 
my  colleagues,  today  we  are  not  just  talking 
about  $400  hammers  and  $600  toilet  seats. 
We  are  talking  about  the  very  heart  of  the  pro- 
curement system  itself,  and  yes,  the  process 
by  which  Congress  oversees  this  system. 

The  bottom  line  is  we  are  not  getting  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  defense  for  a  dollar  spent.  The 
reasons  are  twofold.  The  Pentagon  has  not 
established  firm  spending  priorities  based  on 
long-range  defense  strategy  and  we  are  sad- 
dled with  an  ineffk:ient  and  outmoded  defense 
management  system. 

The  realities  of  our  fiscal  situation  put  the 
Pentagon  budget  at  a  crossroads.  We  can 
capitalize  on  the  momentum  generated  by  the 
President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission's  report 
on  defense  management— the  Packard  Com- 
mission—and adopt  the  recommendations 
made  by  that  Commission. 

As  was  cited  in  the  Packard  Commission 
report: 

The  budget  process  distorts  the  nature  of 
congressional  oversight  by  focusing  primari- 
ly on  the  question  of  how  much  before  we 
answer  the  key  questions  of  what  for.  why, 
and  how  well. 

The  Mavroules  anfendment  moves  us  in  the 
right  direction.  It  puts  a  stop  to  the  DOD  re- 
volving door,  permits  whistle-blower  judicial 
review,  places  limits  on  unpriced  contracts 
and  pertiaps  most  importantly,  by  auttKXizing 
the  formation  of  a  Defense  Acquisition  Corps 
headed  by  a  new  Undersecretary  for  Acquisi- 
tion. In  addition,  the  amendment  requires  DOD 
to  specify  how  much  of  each  budget  request 
is  intended  to  pay  for  anticipated  inflation  and 
requires  all  such  estimated  spending  to  be  put 
in  one  special  fur>d;  bars  reprogramming  from 
the  inflation  fund;  and  requires  periodic  re- 
ports on  the  size  of  unobligated  balances. 

I  believe  passage  of  Vne  Mavroules  amend- 
ment is  essential  if  we  are  to  ensure  MnaX  the 
American  people's  hard-eamed  tax  dollars  are 
spent  wisely  and  that  the  military  has  an  irt- 
centive  to  be  more  efficient. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  body  overwhelmir>gly 
supported  the  Nichols'  Pentagon  reform 
amer>dment  which  passed  just  a  short  while 
ago.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  an  eariy  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  4370,  whk:h  comprised  the 
text  of  the  Nichols  amendment 

H.R.  4370,  the  comprehensive  Defense  re- 
organization bill,  is  a  sequel  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  reorganization  bill  passed  last  year, 
and  has  recently  been  amended  to  reflect 
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more  accurately  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Packard  Commission. 

H.R.  4370  makes  three  significant  changes 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  organization. 
These  changes  wouM  increase  the  authority 
of  the  comrriander  in  chiefs  of  the  10  unified 
and  specified  commands;  require  that  officers, 
for  the  first  tirrw,  be  selected  and  trained  to 
serve  in  assignments  VnaX  deal  with  "joint." 
multiservice  operations:  and  end  the  dupUca- 
tion  of  civilian  and  military  txjreaucracies  by 
consolidating  the  military  arxj  civilian  staffs  of 
each  service  and  requiring  a  15-percent  cut  in 
f>eadquarters  personnel  upon  consoikJation. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  woukj  like  to  con- 
gratulate ttie  committee  for  incorporating  in 
ttfis  bill  ttie  text  of  H.R.  4682.  a  measure 
wfMch  woukj  strengthen  ttie  role  of  operatkinal 
testina  in  the  DOO  procurement  process. 
When  I  cosponsored  H.R.  4682  several 
nxxiths  ago.  I  did  so  with  the  hope  that  this 
legislatkxi  couM  help  prevent  future  boondog- 
gles like  ttie  Sergeant  York  gun,  on  whKh  bil- 
lions of  dollars  were  spent  before  it  was  deter- 
mined tt»t  the  gun  simply  dkl  not  work.  Since 
the  Sergeant  York  fiasco,  the  Pentagon  has 
requested  furxjing  for  yet  arwther  unproven 
weapon— tf>e  Bigeye  nerve  gas  bomb.  The 
GAO  found  that  the  Bigeye  consistently  fails 
to  meet  ttie  Pentagon's  own  operatksnal  and 
safety  standards,  and  yet  ttie  Pentagon  is 
pressing  to  go  ahead  with  productkxi  of  this 
weapon.  In  their  latest  report,  GAO  concluded 
that  the  "Bigeye  bomb  is  not  ready  for  pro- 
duction" and  ttiat  certain  problems  remain  "in- 
tractat)le." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to  pour 
more  money  down  ttie  black  hole  of  untested 
weapons.  The  Packard  Commissk)n  report  is 
instructive  on  this  point.  The  report  reads: 

Developmental  and  operational  testing 
have  t>een  too  divorced,  the  latter  has  l>een 
undertaken  too  late  in  the  cycle,  and  proto- 
types have  t>een  used  and  tested  far  too 
UtUe.  (p.  xxUl). 

The  report  further  reads  that  the  Pentagon 
procurement  process  shoukj: 
demonstrate  that  the  new  tectinology  under 
test  can  lulwtantlally  improve  military  capa- 
bility, and  should  aa  well  provide  a  tiasis  (or 
mating  realistic  cost  estimates  prior  to  a 
fuU-scale  development  decision,  (p.  xxvi). 

Insufficient  operational  testing  prior  to  full- 
rate  production  decisions  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  poses  a  grave  and  unnecessary 
risk  to  our  Natton's  fighting  men  wtio  must 
accept  faulty  wreapons.  In  additnn.  it  swindles 
the  American  taxpayers  out  of  billk>ns  of  dol- 
lars ttiat  couki  be  t>etter  used  to  provide  for  a 
strong  defense  capability. 

And  after  all,  isn't  that  wtiat  we  are  really 
talking  about  tiere?  CXjr  responsit)illty  as  legis- 
lators is  twofoW:  First  to  ensure  ttiat  ttie  de- 
fenses of  ttiis  Natnn  are  strong  enough  to 
prevent  aggression  and  keep  the  peace;  and 
secorxj,  to  ensure  that  the  American  people's 
hard  earned  tax  dollars  are  spent  wisely.  The 
amendments  we  are  conskiering  today  go  a 
k>ng  way  toward  helping  assure  ttie  Integrity  of 
Pentagon  expendKures.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  our  work  to 
streamline  ttie  Department  of  Defense  has 
only  just  begun.  We  cannot  stop  now.  We 
cannot  afford  to  rast. 


Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Smith]. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts. The  Defense  procurement  re- 
forms in  this  amendment  will  go  far  to 
ensure  that  the  taxpayers  money  is 
spent  more  efficiently. 

Of  particular  merit  is  the  language 
on  competitive  prototyping  authored 
by  my  colleague  Mr.  Levine  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Competitive  prototyping  should 
lower  program  costs  and  improve  the 
performance  of  the  weapon  systems 
we  give  our  fighting  men.  Most  impor- 
tantly, this  language  requires  side-by- 
side,  combat-realistic,  testing  of  proto- 
types. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  im- 
portance of  solid  testing  at  this  stage, 
and  all  stages  of  development  and  pro- 
duction. Testing  saves  lives  and 
money. 

Competitive  prototyping  is  a  sound 
idea  that  President  Reagan's  Blue 
Ribbon  Packard  Commission  fully  sup- 
ports. I  strongly  commend  this  amend- 
ment to  my  colleagues  who  want  to 
help  the  common  foot  soldier  and  the 
overtaxed  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Volkmer]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  commendation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee who  have  led  the  way  in  pro- 
curement reform  for  this  Nation. 

It  is  not  additional  defense  dollars 
that  we  need  in  the  budget:  it  is  that 
the  Pentagon  needs  to  use  the  money 
more  efficiently  and  more  effectively. 
We  do  not  need  $3,000  coffee  pots  and 
$600  toilet  seats  and  $200  hammers. 
We  need  money  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment suid  the  Pentagon  allocated  for 
necessary  weaponry,  but  we  do  not 
need  those  additional  billions,  as  I  said 
before.  We  need  the  money  used  effi- 
ciently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Brooks]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  even  more  to  subsequent  amend- 
ments to  his  procurement  reform 
measure.  I  do  not  question  the  sinceri- 
ty of  Mr.  MAVROULES.  He  is  a  dedicat- 
ed, decent  and  highminded  Member  of 
this  body.  Or  the  others  who  seek  to 
reform  DOD's  procurement  system. 


What  I  strenuously  object  to  is  the 
backdoor  approach  that  is  being  used 
to  avoid  a  review  of  the  measure  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress. The  amendment  contains  provi- 
sions that  not  only  impact  on  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, but  also  many  other  commit- 
tees as  well.  Unfortunately,  the  spon- 
sors chose  to  use  procedural  maneu- 
vering to  avoid  a  thorough  review  of 
the  proposal.  On  top  of  this,  we  were 
only  given  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
last  Friday  and  told  that  the  debate 
would  l>e  limited  to  a  grand  total  of  3 
hours.  No  amendments  would  be  con- 
sidered unless  they  were  made  a  part 
of  this  rule.  The  deadline  was  Monday 
at  noon.  That  is  a  travesty  on  the 
treatment  of  amendments  and  rules  in 
this  t>ody.  An  amendment  is  an  amend- 
ment; you  ought  to  be  able  to  amend 
it.  You  should  not  have  to  get  a  rule  to 
amend  an  amendment.  It  is  a  very  un- 
usual, unprecedented,  and  welcome 
procedure. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
proposal  needs  to  lie  looked  at  very 
closely  before  we  accept  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  will  have  a  substantial 
impact,  for  better  or  worse,  on  the  way 
DOD  procures  its  goods  and  services. 
The  measure  proposes  to  reorganize 
DOD  in  order  to  create  something 
called  the  Defense  Acquisition  Corps 
rejwrting  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense.  It  would  also  place  new  re- 
strictions on  the  employment  of  Gov- 
ernment persoruiel  by  defense  contrac- 
tors and  impose  criminal  penalties  on 
those  who  violate  the  new  provisions. 
Further,  it  seeks  to  establish  new 
budget  and  accounting  procedures  for 
the  Defense  Department  and  new  cer- 
tification requirements  for  contractors 
under  the  penalty  of  perjury.  And, 
these  are  only  the  highlights  of  the 
proposal. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  DOD 
authorization  bill  has  become  a  grab 
bag  for  a  host  of  simplistic  cure-alls 
for  the  Defense  Department.  As  a 
result,  the  procurement  problems  at 
DOD  may  have,  in  fact,  become  worse 
rather  than  better. 

This  is  no  way  to  legislate  a  coherent 
and  rational  policy  for  our  military 
services.  The  committees  are  where 
these  proposals  need  to  be  carefully 
considered  and  publicly  debated.  Pro- 
curement changes,  such  as  the  ones 
t)efore  us  today,  should  be  able  to 
withstand  the  full  light  of  public  hear- 
ings. They  should  be  examined  thor- 
oughly by  the  appropriate  committees 
before  t}eing  brought  before  the  full 
House. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  only  5  years  ago.  the  House  was 
falling  all  over  itself  to  eliminate  all 
controls  over  DOD's  procurement 
system— all  in  the  name  of  national  se- 
curity. To  give  you  a  idea  of  how  bad 
it  was,  the  Congress  gave  the  Depart- 


ment the  authority  to  award  grants  in 
lieu  of  contracts  whenever  DOD 
wanted  to.  I  and  a  few  other  Members 
imsuccessfuUy  opposed  this  and  other 
measures  to  give  the  Department  and 
its  defense  contractors  a  blank  check. 
Ironically,  many  Members  who  sup- 
ported DOD  then  are  now  proposing  a 
host  of  restrictions  which  taken  to- 
gether promise  to  hamstring  DOD's 
procurement  activities. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  that  I  am 
voting  for  the  Mavroules  amendment, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  the  best 
dog  on  the  track. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  certainly,  the 
previous  speaker  said  that  the  Mav- 
roules amendment  was  "The  best  dog 
on  the  track."  I  would  be  in  agreement 
if  he  left  the  word  "best"  out.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  dog  on  the  track.  The  problem 
with  Mavroules,  only  to  the  extent 
that  there  are  a  couple  of  areas  that  it 
differs  dramatically  with  ours.  Other- 
wise, it  is  substantially  in  agreement; 
we  both  know  that. 

With  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  re- 
petitive here,  my  major  concern  is  the 
fact  that  individuals  working  for 
small-  or  medium-sized  companies  will 
be  discouraged  from  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. They  will  be  discouraged  from 
doing  so  because  they  will  have  to 
make  certifications  as  to  the  proper 
amounts  on  allowable  costs  Jeopardiz- 
ing their  own  freedom.  Jeopardizing 
their  own  clear  record  when  it  comes 
to  the  criminal  laws. 

I  really  do  not  believe  that  the  com- 
panies will  want  to  do  business  with 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  end 
result  of  that  is  going  to  be  shrinking 
of  the  Industrial  base,  reducing  compe- 
tition, and  not  increasing  it. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
fact  that  the  issue  on  work  measure- 
ment, which  we  have  debated  for  some 
number  of  minutes,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  our  bill  has  work 
measurement.  What  our  bill  does.  It 
says  that  those  contractors  that 
gather  this  data  at  the  present  time 
have  to  submit  this  data  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  form  that 
it  now  submits. 

The  Mavroules  substitute  changes 
that  to  the  extent  that  it  says  it  must 
receive  and  gather  that  data  in  the  be- 
ginning before  the  contract  is  per- 
formed in  anticipation  thereof.  It 
must  gather  the  data  for  research 
which  is  really,  work  measurement  is 
not  designed  for  research,  and  also  has 
to  change  the  data  to  place  It  into  a 
form  that  is  really  unusable  according 
to  the  inspector  general  for  purposes 
of  analyzing  reports,  for  purposes  of 
making  determinations  as  to  whether 
these  contractors  are  doing  business 
the  best  way  they  can. 


Other  than  those  small  areas,  gener- 
ally the  substitute,  the  Courter-Strat- 
ton-Nichols-Daniel-Darden-Dickinson- 
Holt-Kasich-Bateman  substitute  is 
substantially  similar  to  the  bill  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavrottles]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  recogniz- 
ing that  very  quickly  we  will  t>e  going 
into  a  debate  on  the  merits  of  individ- 
ual Members. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel]. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time,  at  the 
end  of  the  debate,  I  would  like  to 
remind  everyone  of  how  we  got  to  this 
point.  Sinc^  1981,  we  have  seen  a  dou- 
bling of  the  defense  budget,  but  we 
have  not  seen  a  doubling  of  our  de- 
fense. We  have  not  seen  a  doubling  of 
production.  We  have  not  seen  a  dou- 
bling of  readiness,  but  we  have  seen  a 
doubling  in  the  bill  to  the  taxpayers. 

What  they  heard  about  were  some 
of  the  horror  stories  discussed  in  this 
debate  and  other  debates  and  they  got 
angry.  They  came  to  this  House  and 
they  talked  to  the  Members  who  rep- 
resent them  to  change  the  system. 
You  see,  when  you  double  the  amount 
of  money  that  you  spend  but  leave  the 
system  intact,  it  has  not  worked. 

So,  3  years  ago,  a  few  of  us  tried  on 
our  own  with  individual  amendments 
and  we  failed.  Then  last  year,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt and  the  Speaker  appointed  a 
task  force,  a  Democratic  Task  Force 
on  Waste,  Fraud  and  Abuse  in  the 
Pentagon.  We  had  Members  from 
across  this  caucus  Join  together  and 
we  won  some  victories.  Uiifortunately, 
some  of  those  great  victories  on  this 
House  floor  were  taken  away  in  the 
conference  committee.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Mavroules,  we  have  put 
together  a  peinel  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  their 
expertise.  We  have  gone  out  to  the 
caucus  of  both  parties  to  have  a  bipar- 
tisan group  and  they  worked  together 
well  imder  his  leadership. 

He  has  developed  many  compro- 
mises. We  have  had  the  hearings  and 
no  one  can  say  that  we  have  not  on  all 
of  these  different  items  and  amend- 
ments. We  have  had  the  experts  in. 
We  have  worked  with  the  President's 
Commission.  We  have  only  worked  to 
change  the  system  for  the  better. 

If  you  like  the  system,  it  is  easy: 
Vote  for  the  amendments  that  cripple 
this  package.  But  if  you  want  change, 
if  the  people  you  represent  think  that 
we  can  do  a  better  job  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  that  we  can  get  more 
for  our  money,  we  can  be  more  effi- 
cient, we  can  be  more  competitive, 
fairer  across  the  board,  then  vote  for 
this  bipartisan  package  and  keep  it  to- 


gether and  do  not  weaken  it  with  indi- 
vidual amendments. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  tough 
enough  time  in  conference  once  again; 
I  can  guarantee  you  that.  There  will 
be  many  a  battle  in  conference.  I  am 
proud  of  our  lesulership  and  Mr.  Mav- 
roules' leadership,  not  only  now,  but 
in  those  last  conference  battles.  That 
is  where  the  battle  lines  were  drawn. 
This  is  only  the  beginning  tonight  of  a 
long  process  for  the  rest  of  this  year  to 
guarantee  that  we  improve  the  system; 
that  we  not  let  slip  away  the  advance- 
ments we  have  made  in  past  years. 
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Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  our  final  2V^  minutes  to  finish 
our  debate  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuConi]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
real  problem  in  the  way  we  pick 
people  to  design  and  buy  weapons  for 
us. 

The  people  who  make  these  billion- 
dollar  decisions  are  not  people  who 
have  spent  their  lives  being  trained  to 
do  it.  They  are  people  who  instead 
have  spent  their  lives  training  to  do 
combat  or  to  command  people  who  are 
in  combat.  So  when  the  luck  of  the 
draw  takes  a  combat  officer  and  puts 
him  in  charge,  say.  of  designing  the  F- 
16  fighter  or  the  Divad  antiaircraft 
gun.  it  sometimes  works  and  it  some- 
times does  not. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavroules],  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel],  and  I  have  a 
better  idea  built  into  this  amendment. 
We  want  to  establish  a  career  acquisi- 
tion corps,  to  some  extent  modeled 
after  the  French  system.  This  will  be 
people  whose  lives  and  careers  will  be 
built  around  designing  and  buying 
weapons  for  America's  arsenal.  They 
will  start  small  and  low  down  in  the 
chain  when  they  get  out  of  their  train- 
ing, and  if  they  design  and  buy  weap- 
ons that  turn  out  well,  they  will  get 
promoted  rapidly.  If  their  weapons  do 
not  turn  out  so  well,  they  will  not  get 
promoted  at  all. 

Eventually,  those  who  rise  to 
become  program  managers  of  major 
programs  under  our  system  will  aU 
have  a  string  of  major  acquisition  suc- 
cesses behind  them.  Our  programs  will 
be  nm  by  proven  wiimers  and  that  is 
the  way  it  should  be. 

The  alternative,  contained  in  the 
Courter  substitute,  is  to  have  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  study  the  prob- 
lem. 

A  study? 

Why  do  we  need  another  study? 

We  have  been  studying  and  studying 
and  studying— and  in  this  country 
today  we  still  have  the  most  ineffi- 
cient acquisition  system  in  the  galaxy. 

We  do  not  need  another  study. 

We  need  action. 
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The  point  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
system  is  broken  and  we  had  better  fix 
it. 

The  American  people  do  not  enjoy 
spending  $9,000  for  an  AUen  wrench  or 
$435  for  a  claw  hammer  or  $900  for  a 
toilet  seat. 

They  do  not  like  watching  the  ca- 
reers of  whlstleblowers  ruined  by  re- 
taliation from  higher-ups  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

They  do  not  like  watching  billion- 
dollar  procurement  programs  being  su- 
pervised by  amateurs,  by  people  who 
have  spent  their  entire  professional 
careers  doing  something  else.  I  do  not 
happen  to  like  it  either.  That  is  why  I 
like  the  Mavroules  amendment— it 
gives  the  country  some  answers. 

The  Courter  substitute  does  not  give 
us  any  answers  at  all.  Instead  the 
Courter  substitute  gives  us  more  of 
the  same  nonsense  that  the  taxpayers 
have  been  suffering  under  all  this 
time. 

Let  us  pass  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment, defeat  the  Courter  substitute, 
and  give  the  taxpayers  what  they  are 
asking  for.  They  want  savings  and 
they  want  reform. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Bir.  COURTER.  Are  the  taxpayers 
asking  for  $250  million? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  What  was  the  gentle- 
man's question? 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  gentleman  said 
let  us  give  the  taxpayers  what  they 
are  asking  for.  Testimony  in  our  com- 
mittee revealed  that  just  a  single,  irra- 
tional work  measure,  new  requirement 
is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  $250  mil- 
Uon. 

My  question  is.  Is  that  what  we 
should  give  the  taxpayers,  an  addition- 
al cost? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
DOD  Assistant  Secretary  admitted  in 
public  testimony  on  April  10  of  this 
year  that  DOD  officials  fabricated  the 
$250  million  estimate  that  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  pubtic  outrage  over  abuses  in  Penta- 
gon procurernent  symbolized  by  $450  claw 
hamrners  and  $600  toilet  seat  covers,  resulted 
last  year  in  a  flurry  of  constructive  amerKl- 
ments  to  the  defense  authorization  bill.  With 
the  print  barely  dry  in  the  law,  these  amend- 
ments are  already  under  assault  by  propo- 
nents of  business  as  usual  procurement 

We  must  resist  the  pressure  to  return  to  the 
golden  days  of  throwing  mor>ey  at  weapons 
systems.  The  budget  will  not  withstand  such 
waste;  ttie  American  soldier  canrwt  risi(  such 
waste;  and  the  American  public  will  not  toler- 
ate such  waste. 

Consequently,  I  rise  in  support  of  Vne  Mav- 
roules omnibus  procurement  reform  package. 
K  will  extervj  and  preserve  ttw  improvements 
made    in    last    year's    procurement    reform 


debate.  It  will  prevent  the  Pentagon,  for  exam- 
ple, from  using  phony  inflation  estimates  and 
then  squirreling  away  $40  billion  in  mattress 
money  for  any  perceived  need  or  whim.  It  will 
protect  whistleblowers  who  say  "no"  to  cozy 
schemes  of  wasteful  spending.  It  will  do  much 
more. 

I  offer  my  support  as  the  author  of  three  of 
my  own  amerxjments  to  last  year's  defense 
sperxjir^  bill.  The  first  required  a  prohibition  of 
employment  by  defense  contractors  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  any  individual  con- 
victed of  contract  fraud.  The  second  provided 
for  independent  auditors  to  monitor  existing 
contracts  of  any  defense  firm  barred  from 
future  contracting  with  Vne  Defense  Depart- 
ment A  third  required  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment on  its  efforts  to  implement  reforms 
on  suspension  and  debarment  recommended 
by  the  DOD  inspector  general.  The  first  and 
ttiird  became  public  law. 

I  want  to  reiterate  why  these  amendments 
still  warrant  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  prohibition  on  employment  as  a  result  of 
a  contract  fraud  conviction  has  yet  to  be  im- 
plemented. The  regulations  are  still  being 
drafted  at  ttie  Defense  Department.  However, 
from  conversations  with  procurement  officials, 
I  understand  tfiat  ttiese  will  soon  be  finalized. 
Once  in  place,  tfiey  will  ensure  that  bureau- 
cratic discretion  or  slip-ups  do  not  allow  indi- 
viduals to  flaunt  the  law  and  tfien  tum  around 
and  make  their  livelihood  as  contract  defraud- 
ers. 

This  step  will  help  protect  the  public  against 
unscrupulous  contractors  and  strenghten  the 
spine  of  the  Pentagon  on  cleaning  up  abuses 
in  procurement. 

Pentagon  procurement  officials  have  also 
assured  me  ttiat  tougher  audits  are  now  oc- 
curring— partknjiariy  in  the  case  of  firms  wtio 
wish  to  resunie  contracting  after  suspension 
or  debarment.  That's  the  kind  of  behavior  my 
audit  amendment  sought  to  ensure. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al's Office  informed  me  that  the  required 
report  on  implementing  suspension  and  debar- 
ment has  helped  to  focus  attention  and  action 
on  this  task  In  DOD.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  that  many  IG  recommendations 
have  now  been  Implemented.  For  example, 
tfie  number  of  suspensions  and  debarments 
of  questionable  contractors  has  nsen  from 
163  in  1982  to  652  in  1985. 

The  Department  has  also  recommended  a 
cfiange  in  procurement  regulations  by  which 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor  must  certify 
that  it  is  not  now  under  suspension  or  debar- 
ment These  are  laudatory  advances. 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  to  Congress 
spells  out  several  areas  needing  further  atten- 
tion. Among  ttiem  are:  timeliness  of  suspen- 
sion and  debarment  action,  iricreased  staffing 
of  suspension  and  debarment  autfiorities,  and 
ttie  timely  provision  of  information  to  debar- 
ment officials  by  defense  criminal  investiga- 
tors. 

Fortunately,  a  high  level  working  group  on 
suspension  and  detiarment,  chaired  by  tfie 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Procurement  is  now  at  work  to  wrap  up  ttiese 
loose  ends  and  to  tackle  new  problems. 
Tough  action  by  this  group  and  ttie  IG  can 


move  us  down  the  road  to  responsible  and 
waste-free  contracting. 

I  would  like  to  request  and  urge  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  monitor  closely  these 
procurement  matters  and  to  press  for  the 
active  impiementatk>n  of  reforms  on  the  part 
of  DOD  offKials.  In  that  regard,  I  would  hope 
that  the  procurement  policy  panel  continues 
its  Important  work. 

In  conclusion,  recent  revelations  about  a 
Litton  Industries  division  adding  $6.3  million  in 
fraudulent  charges  show  that  the  battle 
against  defense  fraud  and  waste  are  not  over. 
But  vigorous  oversight  by  the  Congress  has 
helped  to  tum  tfie  tkle  and  I  take  pnde  in  play- 
ing a  small  part  in  that  vital  undertaking. 

To  alert  my  colleagues  and  the  public  to 
some  of  tfiese  important  changes,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  "Report  On  The  Imple- 
mentation of  Recommendations  Contained  in 
the  Report  of  tfie  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,"  and  related  documents. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  May  19,  1986. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  ONeiix,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  enclosed  report 
on  suspension  and  debarment  of  Defense 
contractors  is  submitted  In  accordance  with 
the  requirement  of  Section  954  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145).  This  section  re- 
quires a  report  on  the  policies  prescribed 
and  actions  taken  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense entitled  "Review  of  Suspension  and 
E>ebarment  Activities  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,"  dated  May  1984.  Our 
report  has  lieen  prepared  in  cooperation 
with  the  Inspector  General  as  required  by 
sutisection  (b)  of  Section  954. 

This  Administration  has  vigorously  pur- 
sued improved  procurement  reform  Initia- 
tives including  the  suspension  and  debar- 
ment of  Defense  contractors  where  the  facts 
warrant  such  action.  As.  shown  in  the 
report,  the  numl)er  of  suspensions  and  de- 
barmenU  has  Increased  fourfold  since  1982. 

Many  of  the  reconunendatlons  of  the  In- 
spector General  have  been  Implemented  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Included  In  the 
report  are  detailed  reponses  from  the  Mili- 
tary Departments  and  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  (DLA)  as  to  what  actions  they  have 
taken  In  this  regard.  We  still  have  some 
areas  to  address,  such  as  the  timing  of  de- 
barment actions  and  resources,  the  need  for 
more  coordination  In  suspension  and  debar- 
ment procedures,  and  improved  relation- 
ships with  criminal  Investigative  bodies. 
However,  these  and  other  suspension  and 
debarment  Issues  are  t>elng  addressed  by  a 
Joint  High  LeVel  Working  Group  on  Sus- 
pension and  Debarment.  This  group  is 
chaired  by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Procurement  and  consists  of 
the  Suspending  and  Debarring  Officials 
from  the  Military  Departments  and  DLA  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  Inspector 
General  and  General  Counsel. 
Sincerely, 

WiLLiAJi  H.  Taft  rv. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Enclosure. 
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Report  on  the  Implementation  of  Recom- 
mendations Contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment OF  Defense  Entitled  "Review  of 
Suspension  and  Debarment  Activities 
Within  the  Department  of  Defense" 
Dated  Mat  1984 

This  report  has  l>een  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  Section  954 
of  the  Department  of  E>efense  (DoD)  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-145). 
This  Administration  has  pursued  procure- 
ment reform  Initiatives  with  vigor,  including 
an  unstinting  effort  to  root  out  improper  ac- 
tions by  Defense  contractors.  The  number 
of  contractor  suspension^  and  debarments 
has  risen  dramaticallv'^thin  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  sMown  by  the  figures  for 
the  last  few  calendar/ years: 


Yen 

lotH 

W*'  *™»  »»»  toJ, 

1985 

19M _ 

1983 ..... 

__.  652 

454 

.  ..  317 

222  182  191   57 
216  104  lOO   34 
150   68   52   47 

1982 _ 

183 

55   72   14   22 

■  Mine  lofislc  Afeaqr. 

The  Department  of  Defense  suspension 
and  debarment  procedures  are  effective  In 
protecting  the  government.  The  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulation  (FAR  9.103)  requires 
that  contracts  are  to  be  awarded  to  only  re- 
s[>onsible  contractors.  Contracting  officers 
must  make  an  affirmative  determination  on 
the  responsibility  of  aJl  prospective  contrac- 
tors before  award.  A  reponsible  contractor  is 
one  which  (i)  has  adequate  financial  re- 
sources, (il)  is  able  to  comply  with  the  deliv- 
ery or  performance  schedule,  (ill)  has  a  sat- 
isfactory record  of  performance,  (Iv)  has  a 
satisfactory  record  of  Integrity,  and  (v)  is 
otherwise  qualified  and  eligible  to  receive  an 
award.  Suspension  or  debarment  action 
taken  against  a  contractor  results  from  the 
contractor's  failure  to  meet  the  federal 
standards  for  responsibility  and  the  govern- 
ment's interest  is  protected  by  not  doing 
business  with  the  contractor.  Suspension  or 
debarment  action  by  one  federal  agency  is 
effective  for  all  agencies  unless  authorized 
officials  cite  compelling  reasons  for  going 
ahead  with  the  award.  Suspension  or  debar- 
ment Is  an  administrative  procedure  pecu- 
liar to  government.  There  is  no  comparable 
procedure  In  the  private  sector  for  commer- 
cial transactions.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  recommended  a  change  in  the  uni- 
form policy  on  suspension  and  debarment 
actions  to  provide  for  certification  by  the 
contractor  that  it  la  not  under  any  suspen- 
sion or  debarment  action,  nor  will  it  sul>con- 
tract  with  such  firms.  Upon  final  approval 
of  this  rule  change,  it  will  be  added  to  the 
policy  contained  In  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  (FAR  9.4)  and  the  companion 
part  in  the  Defense  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  (DFARS)  (Tab  1). 

Many  of  the  recommendations  contained 
In  the  Inspector  General's  report  of  May 
1984  (Tab  2)  have  been  Implemented  by  the 
Military  Departments  and  the  Defense  Lo- 
gistics Agency  (DLA).  Initial  comments  by 
the  Military  Departments  and  DLA  are  in- 
cluded in  the  report.  The  report  is  principal- 
ly concerned  with  the  operational  process  of 
suspension  and  debarment  rather  than  the 
policy.  A  second  round  of  comments  was  so- 
licited on  actions  taken  by  those  DoD  com- 
ponents and  are  at  Tab  3. 

The  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  has 
observed  that  further  improvements  are 
necessary  In  the  following  areas:  timeliness 


of  suspension  and  debarment  action  on  In- 
dicted/convicted contractors;  use  of  DoD 
data  bases  to  Identify  all  contracts  with  con- 
tractors subject  to  suspension  or  debarment 
action;  increased  staffing  at  the  suspension 
and  debarment  authorities  to  improve  time- 
liness of  all  actions;  Implementation  of  a 
June  1985  DoD  Directive  to  establish  a  cen- 
tralized point  of  coordination  in  procure- 
ment fraud  cases;  suspension  and  debar- 
ment actions  in  DoD  commands  outside  of 
the  United  States;  and  timely  provision  of 
information  to  the  suspension  and  debar- 
ment authorities  by  the  Defense  criminal 
investigative  organizations. 

A  Joint  High  Level  Working  Group  on 
Suspension  and  Debarment,  chaired  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Procurement,  has  been  established  to 
pursue  these  and  other  related  areas.  This 
group  is  composed  of  the  suspension  and  de- 
barment officials  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ments and  DLA  as  well  as  representatives  of 
the  Inspector  General  and  General  Counsel. 
Our  continuing  efforts  to  address  suspen- 
sion and  debarment  issues  will  remain  fo- 
cused In  this  group. 

In  addition  to  the  vigorous  investigation 
by  the  Inspector  General  of  possible  con- 
tractor wrongdoing,  we  have  supported  Ini- 
tiatives to  help  detect  and  prevent  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  emphasis  on  procure- 
ment. Appropriate  booklets  have  been  devel- 
op>ed  and  distributed.  These  are:  "Indicators 
of  Fraud  in  Department  of  Defense  Pro- 
curement" (Tab  4);  "Computers;  Crimes, 
Clues  and  Controls"  (Tab  5);  and  "Integrity 
Alerts"  (Tab  6). 

We  will  also  be  pursuing  a  recommenda- 
tion on  this  matter  contained  in  the  report 
of  February  28,  1986.  by  the  President's 
Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  E)efense  Man- 
agement. The  recommendation  is  at  Tab  7. 
The  Commission  recommended  amending 
the  FAR  policy  to  provide  more  precise  cri- 
teria for  applying  suspension  and  debar- 
ment sanctions  based  on  "present  responsi- 
bility" to  perform  rather  than  past  acts. 

[From  the  Federal  Register,  Mar.  6,  1986] 
Department  of  Defense  48  CFR  Parts  209 

AND  252 
department  of  defense  federal  acquisition 

regulation   supplement;   debarment   and 

suspension 

Agency:  Department  of  Defense  (DOD). 

Action:  Proposed  rule  and  request  for 
comments. 

Summary:  The  Defense  Acquisition  Regu- 
latory (DAR)  Council  is  considering  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  new  rule  In  the  DOD  FAR 
Supplement  (DFARS),  Parts  209  and  252. 
with  respect  to  Debarment  and  Suspension. 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  rule  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  contracting  officer  with  current  In- 
formation regarding  the  debarment  or  sus- 
pension status  of  offerors  and  ensure  that 
subcontracts  are  not  awarded  to  firms 
which  have  l)een  debarred  or  suspended. 

Elate:  Comments  on  the  proposed  rule 
should  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  DAR 
Council  at  the  address  shown  below  no  later 
than  May  5,  1986,  to  be  considered  in  formu- 
lation of  the  final  rule.  Please  cite  DAR 
Case  83-72  in  all  correspondence  related  to 
this  matter. 

Address:  Interested  parties  should  submit 
written  comments  to;  Defense  Acquisition 
Regulatory  Council,  ATTN:  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Lloyd,  Executive  Secretary,  DAR  Council, 
OASD(P)/DARS,  c/o  OASD(A&L),  Room 
3C841,  The  Pentagon,  Washington,  DC 
20301-3062. 


For  further  information  contact:  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Lloyd.  Elxecutive  Secretary. 
DAR  CouncU,  (202)  697-7268. 

Supplementary  information: 

A.  Background 
Current  provisions  In  the  FAR  and 
DFARS  essentially  state  that,  absent  com- 
pelling circumstances,  DOD  Components 
will  not  solicit  bids  or  proposals  from,  award 
contracts  to.  or  renew  existing  contracts 
with  firms  who  are  debarred  or  suspended 
or  are  pending  debarment  action,  and  in  ad- 
dition, will  not  consent  to  nor  approve  sub- 
contracts with  such  firms.  Debarred  or  sus- 
pended contractors  are  excluded  from  con- 
ducting business  with  the  DOD  as  agents  or 
representatives  or  other  contractors.  Cur- 
rently, DOD  contracting  officers  rely  upon 
the  Consolidated  List  of  Debarred.  Sus{>end- 
ed  and  Ineligible  Contractors  specified  In 
FAR  9.403  in  giving  effect  to  the  above  pro- 
visions. However,  on  occasion,  contracts  In- 
advertenly  have  been  awarded  to  firms 
which  were  debarred  or  suspended  at  the 
time  of  award  or  were  pending  debarment 
action,  because  of  the  administrative  delay 
Involved  in  preparation  and  distribution  of 
the  Consolidated  List  to  DOD  contracting 
offices  worldwide.  The  proposed  rule  would 
address  and  cure  this  problem  by  requiring 
in  other  than  small  purchases  under  FAR 
Part  13.  that  offerors  certify  their  eligibility 
for  award  at  the  time  of  submission  of  bids 
and  proposals  and  obtain  similar  certifica- 
tions from  prospective  subcontractors  there- 
by assisting  contracting  officers  in  making 
informed  responsibility  determinations.  As 
drafted,  the  proposed  rule  extends  the  pro- 
hibition on  contracting  with  debarred  or 
sus(>ended  firms  to  the  subcontract  level,  as 
the  prohibition  would  apply  to  circum- 
stances other  than  those  in  which  formal 
Government  consent  or  approval  is  required 
under  the  terms  of  a  Government  prime 
contract. 

B.  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act 

The  proposed  rule  is  expected  to  impact 
only  upon  a  small  number  of  firms  which, 
although  debarred  or  suspended,  seek  to  do 
business  under  DOD  prime  contracts  as  sub- 
contractors. Because  the  number  of  de- 
barred or  suspended  firms  which  are  small 
entitles  Is  itself  currently  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 1,200  firms,  and  because  present 
DOD  prime  contractor  purchasing  practices 
and  prime  contract  provisions  concerning 
Government  consent  and  approval  of  sub- 
contracts tend  to  exclude  such  firms  from 
receiving  subcontract  awards  to  a  large 
extent,  it  is  believed  that  an  Insubstantial 
number  of  small  entities  will  be  affected. 
Comments  are  solicited  In  this  regard. 

C.  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 

The  proposed  rule  requires  certification  of 
status  and  does  not  impose  Information  col- 
lection requirements  under  the  statute. 
Therefore,  OMB  approval  under  44  U.S.C. 
3501,  et  seq.,  is  not  required. 

LIST  OF  subjects  IN  48  CFR  PARTS  309  AND  3S2 

Government  procurement. 

Charles  W.  Lloyd,  Executive  Secretary,  De- 
fense Acguisition  Regulator  Council      

Therefore,  it  is  proposed  that  48  CFR 
Parts  209  and  252  be  amended  as  follows: 

PART  309— CONTRACTOR  QUALIFICATIONS 

1.  The  authority  citation  for  48  CFR  Part 
209  continues  to  read  as  follows: 

Authority:  5  U.S.C.  301,  10  U.S.C.  2202. 
DoD  Directive  5000.35,  and  DoD  FAR  Sup- 
plement 201.301. 
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a.  Section  209.40&-3  is  added  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

209.40S-3  Contract  clause 
The  contracting  officer  shall  insert  the 
clause  at  52.309-7000.  Representation  Re- 
garding Debarment  and  Suspension  and 
Subcontracting  with  Debarred  or  Suspended 
Contractors,  in  all  solicitations  and  con- 
tracts other  than  small  purchases  under 
FAR  Part  13. 

PAKT  asa— SOUCITATION  PROVISIOHS  AMD 
COHTRACT  CLAUSES 

3.  The  authority  for  Part  252  continues  to 
read  as  follows: 

Authority:  5  U.S.C.  301.  10  U.S.C.  2202. 
DoD  Directive  5000.35.  and  DoD  PAR  Sup- 
plement 201.301. 

4.  Section  252.209-7000  is  added  to  read  as 
follows: 

252.209-7000  Representation  regarding  de- 
barment and  suspension  and  subcontract- 
ing ufith  debarred  or  suspended  contrac- 
tors 

As  prescribed  in  209.405-3.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing cause: 

Representation  Regarding  Debarment  and 
Suspension  and  Subcontracting  With  De- 
barred or  Suspended  Contractors  (1966 
MAR) 

(a)  The  Offeror  (Contractor)  represents 
and  certifies  (with  its  submission  of  this 
offer)  that  it  (  )  is.  (  )  is  not  (check  one) 
suspended,  debarred  or  Ineligible  from  en- 
tering into  contracts  with  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  notice  of  proposed  debarment 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  IDefense.  This  representation 
concerns  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  so  that  the  maUng  of  a  false,  ficti- 
tious or  fraudulent  representation  will 
render  the  maker  subject  to  punishment 
under  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  Section 
1001. 

(b)  The  Offeror  (Contractor)  certifies  that 
(.  if  awarded  a  contract  under  this  solicita- 
tion.) it  will  not  knowingly  enter  into  any 
subcontract  exceeding  $25,000  under  the 
contract  with  a  contractor  that  is  suspend- 
ed, debarred  or  ineligible  from  entering  into 
contracts  with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  in  receipt  of  a 
notice  or  proposed  debarment  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Contractor  may  rely  on  a  rep- 
resentation by  the  subcontractor  similar  to 
that  in  paragraph  (a),  above,  unless  it  has 
knowledge  of  a  suspension,  debarment,  or 
eligibility  of.  or  receipt  of  notice  of  pro- 
posed debarment  by  the  subcontractor.  If 
the  Contractor  does  knowingly  enter  into  a 
subcontract  exceeding  $25,000  with  a  con- 
tractor that  is  suspended,  debarred,  ineligi- 
ble or  in  receipt  of  a  notice  of  proposed  de- 
barment, the  Contracting  Officer  may 
direct  cancellation  of  the  subcontract  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government  or  terminate  the 
prime  contact  for  default. 

(c)  Prior  to  award  of  a  contract  under  this 
solicitation,  the  Offeror  shall  provide  Imme- 
diate notice  to  the  Contracting  Officer  in 
the  event  of  being  suspended,  debarred  or 
declared  ineligible  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  upon 
receipt  of  a  notice  of  proposed  debarment 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 


(d)  (If  awarded  a  contract  under  this  solic- 
itation.) the  Offeror  (Contractor)  shall, 
during  the  performance  of  the  contract, 
provide  Immediate  notice  to  the  Contracting 
Officer  In  the  event  of  being  suspended,  de- 
barred or  declared  ineligible  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  upon  receipt  of  a  notice  of  proposed  de- 
barment from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

(e)  (If  awarded  a  contract  under  this  solic- 
itation.) the  Offeror  (Contractor)  shall  in- 
clude paragraphs  (a)  and  (b),  above,  and 
this  paragraph  (e),  modified  and  supple- 
mented as  necessary  to  reflect  the  relation- 
ship of  the  contracting  parties,  in  all  sub- 
contracts exceeding  $25,000  and  shall  in- 
clude reference  to  the  government  contract 
number,  contracting  office,  and  Contracting 
Officer  in  such  subcontracts. 

(EInd  of  clause) 
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Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  many  procurement  reforms 
which  are  pr(}posed  in  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment. These  changes  should  help  us  to 
erasure  that  the  American  taxpayers  get  maxi- 
mum return  on  their  defense  dollars.  I  am  par- 
ticularly happy  about  a  section  in  the  Mav- 
roules amefxjment  on  procurement  reiorm 
that  would  require  defense  contractors  to  cer- 
tify that  indirect  costs  they  claim — including 
the  costs  of  advertising — are  allowed  under 
law  and  regulations. 

Last  summer  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
defense  bill  to  prohibit  defense  contractors 
from  passing  on  to  the  Government  the  costs 
of  advertising  and  other  public  relations.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  are  tacked  on  to 
Government  contracts — and  paid  for  by  the 
ta)(payer — fcx  such  nonessential  activities  as 
receptions,  entertainment,  plastic  models  of 
various  weapons  and  so  on.  In  addition,  many 
magazines  are  full  of  multicolor  ads  of  air- 
planes, tanks,  and  other  weapons  which  these 
contractors  are  peddling  to  the  Government. 

These  activities  are  certainly  wasteful  and 
p<}ssibly  impr(}per.  I  don't  think  the  average 
American  is  in  the  marltet  for  an  F-15  fighter 
plane  or  a  Bradley  fighting  vehicle.  I  hope  that 
Pentagon  procurement  specialists  and  con- 
gressional staffers  would  decide  which  weap- 
ons to  buy  for  better  reasons  than  some  ad 
they  see  while  eating  their  Wheaties.  I  also 
hope  that  these  people  would  r)ot  be  influ- 
enced by  whk:h  companies  could  throw  the 
best  parties  or  provide  the  most  goodies.  In 
any  case,  whether  advertising  and  public  rela- 
tions are  ineffectual  or  improper,  the  American 
taxpayer  should  not  be  paying  for  them. 

The  regulations  implementing  this  law  finally 
went  into  effect  on  April  9.  I  have  been  col- 
lecting several  defense-related  magazines  for 
tt)e  past  several  months  and  have  counted 
the  ads  in  each  magazine  to  see  if  there  was 
a  dropoff  after  those  costs  could  no  longer  be 
passed  on  to  the  Government.  The  results 
were  disappointing. 

Two  of  tt>e  magazines  actually  soW  more 
ads  after  tt>e  regulations  went  into  effect. 
Rotor  and  Wing  niagazine  averaged  1 1  pages 
of  ads  in  its  January.  March,  and  April  issues 
but  in  July,  after  the  regulations  went  into 


effect  it  had  15  pages.  Armed  Forces  maga- 
zine averaged  36  pages  before  the  regulation 
change,  39  pages  after.  Three  magazines  had 
slight  reductions  in  ads.  Aerospace  America 
averaged  27  pages  in  January  and  February, 
24  pages  in  June,  July,  and  August.  Air  Force 
magazine  averaged  47  pages  t>efore  April, 
42.5  pages  after.  Defense  News,  which  aver- 
aged 12  pages  through  the  April  14  issue, 
10.5  pages  after.  I  would  submit,  ttiough,  tfiat 
these  slight  reductions  should  be  much  great- 
er, given  the  fact  that  the  contractors  should 
r)ow  be  paying  the  entire  cost  of  the  advertis- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  defense  conti-actors  adver- 
tise most  heavily  in  these  defense-related 
magazines  but  they  also  advertise  frequently 
in  more  mainstream  magazines.  I  have  here  a 
sampling  of  ads  from  Time,  Newsweek,  F<x- 
tune,  and  Forties  magazirras.  Lockheed  has  a 
two-page  color  ad  in  Fortune  magazine  dis- 
cussing investments  in  lasers,  strategic  de- 
fense, and  systems  for  a  permanent  space 
station.  Not  your  run-of-the-mill  consumer 
goods.  The  ad  cost  $90,000.  Lockheed  has  a 
different  two-page  color  ad  in  Forties,  Fortune 
and  Business  Week,  which  refers  to  work  on  a 
transatmospheric  vehicle,  an  advanced  tacti- 
cal fighter,  and  "an  extensive  array  of  projects 
vital  to  ttie  security  of  this  country."  The  ad 
cost  $72,360  in  Forijes.  $83,960  in  Business 
Week.  Northrup  has  full-page,  black-and-white 
ads  for  its  T-38  Talon  plane  in  Time  and 
Newsweek  costing  $73,965  and  $54,095,  re- 
spectively. There  are,  of  course,  many  others, 
but  I  believe  I  have  made  my  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  something  is  wrong.  The 
laws  of  economics  say  that  if  a  company  has 
to  start  paying  for  a  product  they  previously 
got  for  free,  their  use  of  that  product  should 
drop  off.  This  is  not  happening.  Either  these 
companies  are  making  so  much  profit  from 
their  contracts  that  they  can  absorb  those 
extra  costs  or  they  are  covering  up  those 
costs  somewhere  and  still  charging  them  to 
the  Government. 

I  intend  to  ask  the  inspector  general  to  in- 
vestigate this  question  and  report  fully  to  the 
Ck)ngress.  In  the  meantime,  though,  I  submit 
this  information  as  one  more  reason  to  sup- 
port the  procurement  reforms  addressed  in 
the  Mavroules  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Chair  is  trying  to  be  eminently 
fair  and  would  like  to  reread  a  portion 
of  a  statement  made  earlier  to<lay 
when  there  was  some  confusion  be- 
cause of  a  rollcall. 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  today,  after  3  hours  of  debate  on 
amendments  to  the  amendment  and  to 
the  substitute,  no  further  amend- 
ments are  in  order. 

Are  there  amendments  to  either  the 
amendment  or  the  substitute? 

AMENSMZirr  OPFERKD  BT  MR.  OBERSTAR  TO  THE 
AMEHDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.  MAVROULES 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Before  the  gentleman  proceeds,  is  this 
amendment  printed  in  the  supplemen- 
tal report? 

Biir.  OBERSTAR.  Yes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  was  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  designate  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oberstar  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mavroules: 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  l>e 
inserted  by  the  amendment  at  the  end  of 
title  IX  of  division  A.  add  the  following: 

SEC.  Mf.   subcontractor   INFORMATION  TO   BE 
PROVIDED    TO    PROCUREMENT    OUT- 
REACH CENTERS, 
(a)    COHTRACTORS    TO    FURNISH    INTORMA- 

TioH.— (1)  Chapter  142  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  section  2416  as  sec- 
tion 2417;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  section  2415  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"§2416.  Subcontractor  information 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  any  defense  contractor  in  any 
year  shall  provide  to  an  eligible  entity  with 
which  the  Secretary  has  entered  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  under  this  chapter,  on 
the  request  of  such  entity,  the  information 
specified  in  sul>section  (b). 

"(b)  Information  to  be  provided  under 
sul)section  (a)  is  a  listing  of  the  name  of 
each  appropriate  employee  of  the  contrac- 
tor who  has  rest>onsibilities  with  res|>ect  to 
entering  into  contracts  on  behalf  of  such 
contractor  that  constitute  subcontracts  of 
contracts  being  performed  by  such  contrac- 
tor, together  with  the  business  addresss  and 
telephone  number  and  area  of  responsibility 
of  each  such  employee. 

"(c)  A  defense  contractor  need  not  provide 
information  under  this  section  to  a  particu- 
lar eligible  entity  more  frequently  than 
once  a  year. 

*(d)  In  this  section,  the  term  defense  con- 
tractor', for  any  year,  means  a  person 
awarded  a  contract  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  that  year  for  an  amount  in 
excess  of  $100,000.". 

"(2)  The  tale  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  2416  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"2416.  SutKontractor  information. 
"2417.  Regulation.". 

"(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  2146  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  take  effect  on  January  1. 
1987. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  523,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
star] will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  competition 
amendment.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  increase  competition 


in  procurement.  The  amendment 
would  require  defense  prime  contrac- 
tors to  list  the  names  of  their  key  pro- 
curement personnel  with  procurement 
outreach  centers.  These  procurement 
outreach  centers,  which  number  about 
60  throughout  the  United  States,  are 
operated  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  nonprofit  organizations, 
providing  information  to  subcontrac- 
tors who  wish  to  compete  on  military 
procurement  contracts. 

The  problem  under  the  current 
system  is  that  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  lists  only  the  name  and  address 
of  the  prime  contractor.  SmaU  subcon- 
tractors, usually  small  businesses  who 
want  to  compete  on  Grovemment  con- 
tracts, do  not  know  who  to  contact. 
They  are  frustrated.  They  give  up  and 
go  away  in  the  process  and  the  Grov- 
emment is  really  losing  money  be- 
cause of  the  resulting  reduced  compe- 
tition on  defense  contracts.  Worse,  we 
are  losing  the  opportunity  to  expand 
competition. 

This  amendment  does  not  add  any- 
thing to  the  Government  bureaucracy. 
It  operates  on  an  existing  system.  No 
additional  money  is  required.  In- 
creased competition  will  result.  The 
Government  will  benefit  from  lower 
procurement  costs.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment that  ought  to  be  adopted.  It  has 
been  discussed  with  the  Members  on 
both  sides. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  interest  and 
strong  support  and  encouragement 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  his  amendment.  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try that  we  represent  needs  this  kind 
of  help.  We  are  trying  to  work  togeth- 
er to  encourage  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  do  more  with  its  procurement 
in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  offering  is 
well  thought  out.  It  is  a  very  good 
amendment  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  offering  it. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  those  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  looked  over  the  gentleman's 
amendment  very  carefully.  It  is  a  good 
amendment,  well  structured,  and  I 
think  one  that  is  going  to  be  very 
useful  to  the  overall  bUl.  Certainly  we 


have  no  objection  and  we  approve  of 
the  gentleman's  initiative. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Oberstar]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemsm 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

The  amen(iment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  ASPIN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MAVROULES,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  ask  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  is  this  amend- 
ment printed  in  the  supplemental 
report? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  It  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
on  page  28,  amendment  No.  16. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  designate  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  as  amended  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspim  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mavroules.  as 
amended:  At  the  end  of  the  amendment, 
add  the  following: 

Page  179.  line  19.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)(A)". 

Page  179,  line  22,  insert  "in  the  industry 
categories  described  in  subparagraph  (B)" 
after  "business  concerns". 

Page  179,  after  line  23,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

■(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  only  to 
btisiness  concerns  in  the  foUowing  industry 
categories: 

"(i)  Construction. 

"(ii)  Architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices (including  surveying  and  mapping  serv- 
ices). 

"(ill)  Ship  building  and  ship  repair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  523,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  unanimous-consent  request  and 
then  put  the  request,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  Chaii^naui,  we  have  been  work- 
ing on  this  amendment  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Small  Business  Committee. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man who  is  here,  and  whom  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  dialog  in  a  few  min- 
utes, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Cooper]. 

Basically,  I  think  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions the  gentleman  has  made  have 
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improved  the  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  I  think  everybody 
agrees  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  modification  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES],  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modification  of  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Aspix  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Mavroulxs.  as  amended:  In  line  nine  of  the 
amendment  after  "(i)  Construction"  insert 
(except  dredging)  before  the  period. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspnt  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mavkouues:  At 
the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Page  179.  line  19.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2KA)". 

Page  179,  line  22,  Insert  "in  the  industry 
categories  described  in  subparagraph  (B)" 
after  "business  concerns". 

Page  179.  line  23,  insert  'the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  apply  only  to 
business  concerns  in  the  following  industry 
categories: 

"(i)  Construction  (except  dredging). 

"(il)  Architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices (including  surveying  and  mapping  serv- 
ices. 

"(iii)  Ship  building  and  ship  repair. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Cooper].     

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment,  but 
have  chosen  not  to  since  we  were  able 
to  reach  a  compromise.  I  appreciate 
the  help  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
men of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Aspnf ,  and  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  Bir.  Mitchell,  in  this 
matter. 

I  reluctantly  support  the  Aspin 
amendment  because  it  turns  the 
sweeping  changes  contained  in  the  bill 
into  a  test  program  involving  only 
three  types  of  industries:  construction, 
architectuire  and  engineering,  and 
shipbuilding  and  repair. 

This  test  program  will  enable  us  to 
see  whether  these  so-called  reforms 
really  work  before  the  other  industries 
in  America  are  subjected  to  them. 
Many  Members  have  had  particular 
concern  about  the  impact  of  these  re- 
forms on  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries. I  am  happy  to  report  that 
textile  and  apparel  firms  will  not  have 
to  worry  about  the  new  rules  because 
these  industries  are  not  part  of  the 
small  test  group. 

This  compromise  does  not  end  the 
important  debate  on  how  best  to  struc- 
ture small  business  set-aside  policy. 


That  debate  should  and  will  continue, 
and  I  hope  we'll  follow  these  guide- 
lines in  the  process: 

Defer  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
committee  of  primary  jurisdiction,  the 
Small  Business  Committee. 

Offer  today's  successful  small  busi- 
nesses a  better  choice  than  the  dilem- 
ma forced  on  them  by  the  bill:  either 
lay  off  employees  or  lose  your  small 
business  status. 

Watch  whether  industry  giants  prey 
on  the  small  firms  that  have  dismem- 
bered themselves  to  remain  smaU,  or 
the  firms  that  have  suddenly  been 
forced  to  compete  with  the  Goliaths  of 
their  field. 

Give  small  businesses  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  possible  so  they  are  not  con- 
stantly threatened  with  changing 
small  business  size  standards. 

Beware  of  the  "industry  category" 
trap  that,  on  the  one  hand  says  to 
small  business  you're  too  successful 
making  things  like  army  uniforms, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  them 
contracts  to  build  things  like  jet  en- 
gines, which  most  small  businesses 
could  not  possibly  build. 

See  how  difficult  it  is  to  measure  an 
agency's  compliance  with  the  new  set- 
aside  rules.  The  agency's  average  will 
be  far  below  30  percent  since  small 
business  is  incapable  of  doing  many 
jobs  it  is  offered.  Moreover,  the 
burden  of  proof  will  shift,  unfortu- 
nately, from  the  agency  to  small  busi- 
ness when  ciuestions  are  asked  about 
set-aside  targets  not  being  met. 

Be  careful  that  the  new  set-aside 
rules  don't  move  jobs  from  niral  areas 
with  traditional  small  businesses  like 
apparel,  to  urban  areas  where  smaU 
businesses  hope  to  compete,  not  for 
contracts,  but  for  subcontracts,  on 
items  like  Jet  engines. 

I  appreciate  again  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  Chairman  Aspin  and 
Chairman  Mitchell  on  the  compro- 
mise amendment,  and  I  urge  other 
Members  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
for  his  help  and  guidance  on  this 
thing,  and  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Ray]. 

I  started  out  dealing  with  this 
amendment  and  I  found  that  there  is 
a  lot  of  industry  categories  that  I  do 
not  know  very  much  about.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Cooper] 
talked  about  textiles  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rat]  talked 
about  textiles. 

The  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  has  been  very  instructive 
on  some  of  these  industry  categories, 
so  I  think  we  are  feeling  our  way 
along.  As  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Cooper]  says,  it  is  an  experi- 
mental program.  I  think  perhaps  what 
we  have  here  now  is  the  best  that  we 


can  do  and  let  us  go  and  try  it  and 
leave  it  for  a  couple  years  and  see  how 
it  works  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Mitchell]. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  will  certainly  not  con- 
sume the  full  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  com- 
promise that  has  been  worked  out,  but 
there  is  a  caution  that  we  must  exer- 
cise here. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
make  note  of  this  in  the  record  as  of 
this  time.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
amendment  will  allow  small  businesses 
to  move  into  categories  that  they  have 
really  been  barred  from.  The  tendency 
was  to  push  everything  into  construc- 
tion, everything  into  one  or  two  areas. 
This  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  move 
in  other  areas. 

My  concern  is  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  monitor  this  very  carefully.  I 
heard  the  author  of  the  compromise 
amendment  make  his  statement.  We 
are  really  going  to  have  to  ride  herd  to 
make  sure  that  they  do  not  limit  par- 
ticipation of  small  business  in  these 
three  categories  and  then  fail  to  take 
any  action,  any  initiative,  to  make  sure 
that  small  businesses  can  expand  to 
other  areas. 

D  1915 

That  is  going  to  be  a  tough  nut.  We 
have  had  to  deal  with  this  before,  but 
I  accept  the  amendment  and  support 
it  with  the  understanding  that  that  is 
going  to  be  an  arduous  task,  to  make 
sure  that  it  is  lived  up  to. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  probably  will  not 
take  3  minutes,  but  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point— and  I  am  a  very  strong  support- 
er of  small  business,  and  a  very  strong 
admirer  of  Mr.  Aspin  and  Mr. 
Cooper— but  I  am  concerned  about 
textiles. 

Presently  the  small  business  groups 
get  about  92  percent  of  all  the  defense 
textile  business.  This  excludes  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  expertise  that  is 
available  only  in  the  large  companies 
such  as  Milliken,  West  Point-Pepper- 
ell,  and  others. 

What  is  happening  in  this  respect  is 
that  these  companies  are  joint  ventur- 
ing with  foreign  firms.  For  instance, 
not  many  people  know  that  there  is 
not  one  single  firm  in  the  United 
States  that  can  manufacture  chemical- 
warfare  protective  clothing.  So  I  had 
supported  the  Aspin  amendment 
which  would  have  brought  this  back 
down  to  38  percent  and  in  my  opinion 
balanced  it  out  in  a  little  bit  better 
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way.  However,  I  will  not  object  to  Mr. 
Cooper's  compromise  here  at  this 
time,  but  I  do  want  to  maybe  talk 
about  it  in  conference  a  little  bit  later. 

One  other  thing  that  is  happening  is 
that  the  Defense  Department  in  deal- 
ing with  their  share  of  business  to 
small  firms  is  throwing  it  all  over  into 
the  textile  arena,  exempting  many  of 
these  firms  from  their  percentage  of 
high  technology  type  business.  So  I 
think  that  we  have  a  real  problem 
here  and  a  dilemma  which  is  going  to 
create  a  drastic  problem  with  the  ap- 
parel and  clothing  and  footwear  that 
defense  organizations  will  have  in 
future  years. 

A  report  recently  to  Mr.  Nichols' 
committee,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, simply  pointed  out  that 
in  a  period  of  something  less  than  a 
decade,  this  country  will  not  be  able  to 
clothe  its  military  people  if  we  contin- 
ue on  the  path  along  which  we  are 
going  right  now. 

So  as  a  proponent  of  small  business, 
a  very  strong  supporter  of  Mr.  MiTcai- 
ELL  and  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Aspin,  I 
would  say  that  we  have  some  problems 
here  that  we  must  concentrate  on  or 
we  will  drive  our  large  firms  into  for- 
eign soil. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  looked  it  over  very  <»refully, 
the  chairman  has  agreed,  has  worked 
out  the  language  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  I 
certainly  agree,  by  the  way,  a  point 
well  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  that  this  is  going  to  take  ex- 
traordinary monitoring  to  see  if  it  is 
working.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  E>oes  any  Member 
desire  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
roules], as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 
AMEHDMnrr  offered  by  mr.  courter  to  the 

AMEMDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.   HAVROULES.  AS 
AMXMSED 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  amendment 
printed  to  the  supplemental  report? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
It  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
designate  the  amendment. 


The  text  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  as  amended,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Courter,  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mavroules, 
as  amended:  Strike  out  section  934  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment  and  redesignate  the  following 
sections  accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  523,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Courter]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes 
and  a  Member  opposed  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Codrter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  necessarily  is  going  to  take  10 
minutes;  it  should  not. 

During  the  general  debate  there  was 
some  discussion  with  regard  to  certifi- 
cation for  allowable  costs.  As  I  indicat- 
ed in  general  debate,  much  of  the  bi- 
partisan substitute  bill  is  very  similar 
to  the  Mavroules  bill.  There  are  a 
couple  of  areas,  however,  where  we 
have  sincere  differences. 

One  of  those  areas  is  a  provision  in 
the  Mavroules  bill  that  sets  out  a 
standard  of  strict  liability  with  crimi- 
nal sanctions.  The  Courter  substitute 
deletes  this  provision  of  the  Mavroules 
amendment.  As  written,  it  would  re- 
quire the  chief  financial  officer  of  a 
company  to  certify  that  no  employee 
of  his  company  submitted  a  travel 
voucher  which  contained  a  bill  for 
dinner  which  included,  for  example, 
one  single,  solitary  glass  of  beer  while 
on  Government  business. 

If  it  turns  out  that  one  of  the  com- 
pany's perhaps  thousands  of  employ- 
ees did  so,  the  chief  financial  officer  is 
guilty  of  perjury.  As  he  is  guilty  of 
perjury,  he  subjects  himself  to  crimi- 
nal penalties,  and  as  he  subjects  him- 
self to  criminal  penalties,  he  lays  him- 
self open  to  a  jail  sentence,  confine- 
ment, incarceration. 

Last  year  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Bill  Nichols,  brought  a 
bill  to  the  floor  which  was  incorporat- 
ed into  law  which  requires  a  contrac- 
tor official  to  certify  that  to  the  best 
of  the  official's  knowledge  and  belief 
the  costs  that  it  proposes  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  contained  no  unallowable 
costs. 

We  supported  that  bUl  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama.  It  is  important. 
It  goes  on— the  existing  law  says— to 
provide  for  double  and  triple  damages 
if  the  contractor  submits  an  unallow- 
able cost,  but  it  does  not  make  an  indi- 
vidual criminally  liable  for  something 
that  that  person  did  not  know,  could 
not  have  known,  and  is  in  the  unique 
knowledge  of  the  individual  filling  out 
the  voucher  in  the  first  instance. 

I  think  that  there  probably  was  an 
insufficient  analysis  of  the  repercus- 
sions  of   this   particular   amendment 


which  is  now  part  of  the  Mavroitles 
bill.  As  indicated  to  me,  any  financial 
officer  of  a  company  recognizing  that 
the  has  to  certify  that  no  unallowable 
cost  Is  contained  in  his  vouchers  to  the 
Federal  Government  will  simply, 
rather  than  subjecting  himself  to  in- 
carceration, criminal  sanctions,  crimi- 
nal-law violations,  will  either  not  make 
the  certification,  which  means  that 
the  company  cannot  do  business,  or 
resign  from  the  company,  so  somebody 
else  can  make  the  certification.  Or 
what  would  happen,  and  I  think  that 
this  is  probably  the  more  logical  thing, 
company  after  company  will  not  want 
to  do  business  with  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  industrial  base,  rather  than  ex- 
panding, will  shrink.  The  number  of 
companies  in  a  position  to  do  business 
with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
rather  than  increasing,  will  decrease. 
The  amoimt  of  competition  that  we 
get  in  DOD  contracts,  something  that 
this  Congress,  this  individual  Member 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  con- 
stantly is  encouraging  having  more  of. 
will  actually  shrink.  There  will  be 
fewer  contractors,  fewer  contracts, 
fewer  individuals,  less  competition, 
and  a  shrinking  industrial  base. 

So  inasmuch  as  much  of  the  Mav- 
roules amendment  is  good,  we  have 
adopted  that  which  is  good  in  our  sub- 
stitute. This  provision,  which  means 
strict  liability  for  a  financial  officer, 
must  go,  and  I  would  like  at  this  par- 
ticular time  to  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  desire  to  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroitles]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  remind  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  side  here  that 
this  is  exactly  the  same  legislation 
that  was  offered  and  accepted  without 
a  vote  last  year  before  it  was  knocked 
out  in  conference. 

Let  me  just  take  on  Just  two  para- 
graphs, and  then  I  will  have  Mr.  Si- 
KORSKi  lend  his  expertise,  because  he 
is  the  maker  of  the  amendment. 

Briefly  the  certification  of  allowable 
costs,  indirect  costs,  is  this:  This  provi- 
sion requires  that  when  a  contractor 
submits  a  proposal  for  interim  or  final 
settlement  of  indirect  costs  applicable 
to  a  covered  contract,  a  certification 
that  all  indirect  costs  included  in  the 
proposal  are  allowable  must  be  includ- 
ed. Very  simple,  and  very  simply 
stated. 

Second,  the  certification  will  include 
a  clear  statement  that  the  proposal 
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does  not  include  costs  which  are  unal- 
lowable under  applicable  cost  princi- 
ples of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  think  that  it  is  clearcut.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  that  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  and  he  now  I  am  sure  will 
want  the  floor  to  lend  his  expertise  to 
the  program. 

Mr.  CXDUHTEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
who  is  the  chair  of  the  panel,  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

B£r.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  srlelding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  chairman  of  the  panel  in  a 
dialog,  if  he  would. 

I  have  no  problem  with  the  certifica- 
tion that  no  unallowable  costs  are  con- 
tained in  a  bill  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  existing  law  has  that.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Bill 
Nichols,  put  it  in. 

a  1925 

The  problem  with  the  Mavroules 
amendment  is  the  fact  that  it  contains 
a  statement  that  regardless  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  certifying  officer  as 
to  whether  something  is  false  or  not, 
there  are  criminal  sanctions  involved. 
He  does  not  certify  to  his  best  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  he  is  certifying  that, 
in  fact,  a  human  error  did  not  take 
place,  and  if.  in  fact,  a  human  error 
did  take  place,  and  there  is  one  unal- 
lowed cost,  one  beer  in  a  $175  million 
voucher  sent  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, he  can  go  to  jail.  He  has  com- 
mitted perjury. 

I  think  that  is  wrong,  and  I  would 
like  the  gentleman's  response,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  am  deUghted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
heard  just  now  and  earlier  the  crazy 
argument  that  somehow  defense  con- 
tractors, corporate  financial  officers 
should  have  less  responsibility  and 
greater  protection  than  taxpayers  or 
Social  Security  recipients  or  other 
businesses. 

Let  me  read  18  U.S.C.  1003: 

A  citizen  making  a  demand  against  the 
United  States  of  America  for  more  than 
$100  must  certify  the  claim,  at  risk  of  perju- 
ry, punishable  by  $10,000  in  fines  and  5 
years  in  prison. 

We  have  had  every  time  trips  to 
Pago  Pago,  congressional  honorar- 
iums, dog  boarding  has  come  up,  and 
those  same  corporate  officials,  official 
officers  say  it  is  not  occurring.  When 
we  show  them  their  own  invoices  they 
say,  "We  don't  know  about  it." 

What  the  gentleman  is  proposing  to 
do  then  is  give  them  an  excuse,  but 
not  give  it  as  an  excuse  to  the  taxpay- 
er. Earlier  the  gentleman  said  there  is 


a  difference  between  taxpayers  who 
foot  the  bill  and  these  people  who  are 
billing  the  Federal  Government.  The 
difference.  I  submit,  is  that  the  tax- 
payer does  not  get  to  bring  his  ac- 
countant and  his  lawyer  to  the  audit 
and  say  they  are  at  fault,  do  not 
punish  me. 

You  are  proposing  that  that  system, 
which  is  the  system  currently  in  exist- 
ence, be  continued.  We  simply  say  that 
ignorance  may  be  bliss  for  these  offi- 
cials, but  under  the  law,  for  Social  Se- 
curity recipients,  for  Medicare  recipi- 
ents, for  school  lunch  kids,  for  every- 
one from  the  bottom  to  the  top  are 
going  to  be  treated  the  same.  Igno- 
rance is  no  excuse. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  more  time,  but  under 
the  rule  we  are  allowed  10  minutes  on 
either  side  of  the  amendment,  am  I 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CouRTER]  has  6  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Mavroules]  has  5V^  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes, 
and  want  to  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. aU  we  are  trying  to  do.  or  all  he 
is  tiying  to  do  is  put  a  company  in  the 
same  position  as  a  private  citizen.  I  re- 
spond in  the  following  way:  When  a 
private  citizen  certifies  that  his  tax 
return  is  correct,  he  has  read  it.  and 
when  he  certifies  that  his  claim 
against  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tains the  facts  to  his  own  knowledge, 
it  is  his  own  claim.  The  individual, 
there  is  not  one,  there  is  no  law  in  ex- 
istence in  America  that  requires  an  in- 
dividual citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
make  a  certification  with  criminal  pen- 
alties and  sanctions  with  respect  to 
the  actions  of  a  third  party  of  which 
he  does  not  see,  and  which  maybe  by 
mistake  an  error  be  made. 

So  1  really  cannot  see  how  anybody 
would  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Government  if  the  certifying  officer  of 
that  company  could  have  criminal 
sanctions  attached  to  his  behavior, 
risking  a  jail  sentence,  risking  a  crimi- 
nal record,  if  a  mistake  occurs  in  one 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  vouchers  sent 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  1.000 
employees  inside  the  corporation  in 
which  he  works.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
for  that  company  to  subject  that  indi- 
vidual to  criminal  sanctions  under 
those  types  of  circumstances. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  dramatic  differ- 
ence between  the  situation  as  I  have 
described  it  and  the  situation  with 
food  stamps,  or  one's  own  complaint, 
or  one's  tax  return.  In  that  particular 


case,  you  are  dealing  from  personal 
knowledge,  you  are  dealing  from  what 
you  do  yourself,  and  you  know  your- 
self. You  are  not  certifying  the  accura- 
cy of  reports  that  you,  in  fact,  have 
never  seen,  that  no  one  can  expect  you 
possibly  to  review  in  one  lifetime. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Sikorski]. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  who  proposes  that 
we  not  require  defense  contractors  to 
certify  the  honesty  of  their  billings  to 
the  taxpayers  sees  a  difference  be- 
tween the  taxpayer,  the  Social  Securi- 
ty recipient  and  the  school  lunch  kid 
because  that  is  an  individual,  and 
somehow  deserves  not  the  protection 
that  a  corporation  or  corporate  official 
does. 

Let  me  cite  just  some  of  the  153  situ- 
ations in  the  United  States  Code  that 
apply  not  only  to  individuals,  but  also 
to  corporate  structures  and  organiza- 
tions which  are  signed  by  individuals. 

"Every  TV  or  radio  station  carrying  a 
press  release  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
has  to  fill  out  a  statement  with  the 
FCC  at  risk  of  a  $5,000  fine  and  3 
years  in  prison;  the  fair  housing  state- 
ment filed  by  every  landlord,  or  real- 
tor, or  realty  agent,  or  business  in  the 
United  States,  a  $1,000  fine  and  1  year 
imprisonment:  hazardous  waste  state- 
ments filed  by  business  entities. 
$25,000  fine  per  day  and  a  year  in 
prison  for  each  violation.  The  FHA 
buyers.  Federal  Land  Bank  borrowers, 
VISA  applicants,  unemployment  com- 
pensation claimants,  campaign  fund 
reports  have  to  all  be  certified,  some 
at  risk  of  $10,000  fine  and  10  years  in 
jail.  OSHA  reports  filed  by  businesses, 
corporate  entities,  the  same  thing, 
$10,000  fine  and  6  months  imprison- 
ment. Labor  union  reports,  corporate 
entities,  $10,000  in  fine  and  1  year  im- 
prisonment. Patent  and  trademark  ap- 
plications, water  pollution  certifica- 
tions and  on  and  on. 

There  is  no  magical  distinction  be- 
tween an  individual  in  America  who 
somehow  does  not  deserve  the  protec- 
tion that  some  offer  today  to  the  de- 
fense contractors. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding.  I  think 
we  are  talking  by  each  other.  There  is 
no  similar  provision  in  the  law.  This  is 
a  unique  requirement  saying  that  the 
certifying  officer  of  a  corporation  has 
to  certify  to  the  accuracy,  even  if  it  is 
done  by  mistake,  of  reports  filed  with 
the  Federal  Government,  if  by  mistake 
one  beer,  one  cocktail,  one  unallow- 
able cost  is  in  there  by  $5,  and  he  can 
go  to  jail. 


Mr.  SIKORSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
not  correct.  

Mr.  COURTER.  I  grant  you.  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  yield,  you 
are  citing  a  lot  of  criminal  sanctions  in 
the  law. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
not  correct.  

Mr.  COURTER.  There  are  indeed  a 
lot  of  criminal  sanctions,  but  not 
under  this  type  situation. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Reclaiming  my 
time 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Sikorski]  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CocRTER]  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavroules]  has  2V^  min- 
utes remaining. 

D  1935 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  jrield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  the  admin- 
istrator of  a  hospital  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  order  to  receive  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  reimbursements, 
you  naturally  rely  on  the  work  of 
nurses,  people  of  your  employ,  of  doc- 
tors filling  out  forms  correctly. 

Are  we  going  to  say  now— we  have 
had  problems  in  Medicare  fraud  from 
time  to  time  and  hospital  overcharges 
from  time  to  time— we  must  be  con- 
cerned about  that. 

A  logical  extension  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  to  say  every  hos- 
pital administrator  may  go  to  jail  if 
there  is  any  inaccuracy  later  foimd  out 
in  any  one  of  those  reports;  inaccura- 
cies whether  done  by  intent  or  done  by 
mistake  or  done  by  some  third  person; 
reports  that  you  would  never  expect 
that  that  hospital  administrator  could 
possibly  thumb  through,  much  less 
read  and  certify  the  accuracy  thereof. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  rule,  who  would  close  out 
debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  enti- 
tled to  close  the  debate  on  behalf  of 
the  committee,  in  opposition. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavroules]  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sikorski]  to 
reply  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  inaccu- 
rate. The  gentleman  is  hiding  behind 
some  illogical,  absurd  extension  of 
what  we  are  doing  here. 

We  are  simply  saying  that  defense 
contractors  should  tell  the  truth  in 
their  billing;  they  swear  that  they 
have  reviewed  the  claim  to  the  taxpay- 
ers; that  the  claim  is  allowable  under 


the  defense  accounting  requirements, 
auditing  requirements;  that  there  are 
now  unallowable  costs  in  there;  and 
then  swear  to  that. 

That  is  what  taxpayers  do  on  a  daily 
basis,  what  Medicare  recipients,  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  blind,  disabled,  or 
elderly  have  to  do. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time, 
and  then  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavroules]  can  finish 
out. 

I  want  to  have  unallowable  costs  not 
billed.  The  point  is  that  the  existing 
law.  because  the  effort  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols] 
has  that.  It  has  the  requirement  that 
the  certifying  officer  must  certify;  it 
has  double  and  treble  damages  if  there 
is  a  mistake,  even. 

The  point  is.  he  does  not  go  to  jail  if 
he  did  not  have  actual  knowledge. 
That  is  all  it  is.  The  bUl  as  written  last 
year,  the  law  as  in  existence  this  year, 
has  very  strong  certifications  for  unal- 
lowable costs;  penalties  that  range  to 
three  times  actual  damages. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time.  I 
will  not  take  the  entire  time  allotted 
to  me.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to 
cite  another  example. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Sikorski]  has  cited  one  example  after 
another,  after  another,  to  close  off 
debate  maybe  it  is  not  a  good  analogy, 
but  it  gives  you  an  idea  why  we  do 
need  some  controls  and  allowable 
costs,  and  why  we  must  be  able  to  cer- 
tify, Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  think 
that  is  vital. 

We  have  people  living  in  this  coun- 
try today  who  are  not  citizens  of  this 
country;  and  they  have  to,  on  occa- 
sion, during  a  brief  period  they  have 
to  file  an  application  stating  where 
they  live,  how  long  they  have  heer\ 
here,  and  for  what  purpose. 

Do  you  know  what  the  penalty  is  if 
they  do  indeed  report?  If  it  is  not  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Chairman,  they  could  go 
back  to  the  country  they  came  from. 

If  we  put  that  kind  of  a  restriction 
on  a  human  being,  and  the  life  of  a 
human  being,  I  think  the  correct  thing 
to  do  here  tonight  is  to  reject  the 
amendment  put  forth  by  Mr.  Courter 
and  stick  with  the  amendment  that  we 
have  forth  as  an  omnibus  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


RSCORSED  VOTE 

Mr.   COURTER.   Mr.   Chainnan.   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  157.  noes 
251.  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  282] 
AYES-157 


Archer 

Oingrtch 

Packard 

Armey 

Oreen 

Parris 

Badhain 

Gregg 

Pashayan 

Bamutl 

HaU.  Ralph 

Petri 

BarUett 

Hammerschmidt  Quillen 

Barton 

Hansen 

Ray 

Batenuui 

Hartnett 

Regula 

Bentley 

Hatcher 

Ritter 

Bereuter 

HUer 

Rogers 

BevlU 

Holt 

Rowland  (CT) 

Bliley 

Hopkins 

Rowland  (OA) 

Boucher 

Hunter 

Rudd 

Boulter 

Hutto 

Schaefer 

Broomfield 

Hyde 

Schneider 

Brown  (CO) 

Ireland 

Schulze 

Burton  (IN) 

Jenkins 

Shaw 

Calltihan 

Johnson 

Shelby 

Carney 

Kasich 

Shumway 

Chandler 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Sisisky 

Cheney 

Klerrka 

Skeen 

dinger 

Kolbe 

Slaughter 

Coats 

Kramer 

Smith  (NE) 

Cobey 

Lagomarsino 

Smith.  Robert 

Coble 

Lewis  (CA) 

(NH) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Llghtfoot 

Smith.  Robert 

Coleman  (TX) 

Livingston 

(OR) 

Combest 

Loefner 

Snyder 

Courter 

Lott 

Solomon 

Craig 

Lowery  (CA) 

Spence 

Crane 

Lujan 

Spratt 

Daniel 

Lungren 

Stenholm 

Dannemeyer 

Mark 

Strang 

Darden 

Madigan 

Stratton 

Daub 

Martin  <IL) 

Stump 

Davis 

Martin  (NY) 

Sundquist 

DeLay 

McCollum 

Sweeney 

DeWlne 

McEwen 

SwindaU 

Dickinson 

McKeman 

Tauke 

DioGuardi 

McMiUan 

Taylor 

Doman  (CA) 

Mica 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dreier 

Michel 

Thomas  (GA) 

Duncan 

Miller  (OH) 

Vander  Jagt 

Fcker»(NY) 

Miller  (WA) 

Vucanovich 

Emerspn 

Mollnari 

Walker 

Evans XIA) 

Monson 

Whitehurst 

Fawell 

Montgomery 

Wilson 

Fiedler 

Moorhead 

Woll 

Fields 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wortley 

Flippo ' 

Myers 

Young  (AK) 

Franklin 

Nichols 

Young  (FL) 

Frenzel 

Olin 

Young  (MO) 

Puqua 

Oxley 
NOES-25I 

Zschau 

Ackerman 

Bryant 

Early 

Akaka 

Burton  (CA) 

Eckart  (OH) 

Alexander 

Bustamante 

Edwards  (CA) 

Andrews 

Byron 

Edwards  (OK) 

Annunzio 

Carper 

English 

Anthony 

Can- 

Erdreich 

Applegate 

Chapman 

Evans  (IL) 

Aspln 

ChappeU 

FasceU 

Atkins 

Coelho 

Fkzio 

AuCoin 

CoUins 

Peighan 

Bates 

Conte 

Fish 

BedeU 

Cooper 

Plorio 

Bellenson 

Coughlin 

PoglietU 

Bennett 

Coyne 

Foley 

Berman 

Daschle 

Ford  (MI) 

Biaggl 

de  la  Garza 

Frank 

Bilirakis 

Dellums 

Frost 

Roelilert 

Derrick 

GaUo 

Boggs 

Dirks 

Garcia 

Boland 

DingeU 

Gaydos 

Boner  (TN) 

Dixon 

Oejdenson 

Bonier  (MI) 

Donnelly 

Gekas 

Bonker 

Dorgan(ND) 

Gephardt 

Borski 

Dowdy 

Gibbons 

Bosco 

Downey 

Oilman 

Boxer 

Durbin 

Glickman 

Brooks 

Dwyer 

Oonxalez 

Brtioe 

Dymally 

Ooodling 

19104 
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Oordon 

McCkMkey 

Scheuer 

OradiMHi 

McCurdy 

Schroeder 

Ony(IL> 

McDade 

Schuette 

Ormy<PA) 

McGrath 

Schumer 

Ouarini 

McHugh 

Seiberling 

Oundenon 

MrKlnney 

Sensenbrenner 

HaUtOH) 

Meyers 

Sharp 

Mikulskl 

Sikorski 

Hawkins 

Miller  (CA) 

Skelton 

Hayes 

MineU 

Slattery 

Hefner 

MitcheU 

Smith  (FL) 

Hendon 

Moakley 

Smith  (lA) 

Henry 

MoUohan 

Smith  (NJ) 

Bertel 

Moody 

Smith,  Denny 

Hotton 

Morrison  (CT) 

(OR) 

Hoyer 

Mraxek 

Snowe 

Hubbard 

Murphy 

Solarz 

Huekaby 

Murtha 

St  Oermain 

Hushes 

Natcher 

Staggers 

Jacobe 

Neal 

StaUlngs 

Jeffords 

Nelson 

Stangeland 

Jones  (NO 

Nielson 

Stark 

Jones  (OK) 

Nowak 

Stokes 

Jones  (TN) 

Oakar 

Studds 

Kanjorski 

Oberstar 

Swift 

Kaptur 

Obey 

Synar 

Kastenmeier 

Ortiz 

TaUon 

Kennelly 

Owens 

Tauzin 

KUdee 

PanetU 

Torres 

Kolter 

Pease 

Torricelll 

KosUnayer 

Penny 

Traf  leant 

LaFalce 

Perkins 

Traxler 

lABtoa 

PlRkle 

Ddall 

LirtU 

Porter 

Valentine 

Leach  (lA) 

Price 

Vento 

Leath(TX) 

PurseU 

Vlsclosky 

Lehman  (CA) 

RahaU 

Volkmer 

Lehman  (PL) 

Rangel 

Waldon 

Leland 

Reid 

Watkins 

Lent 

Richardson 

Waxman 

Levin  (W) 

Ridge 

Weaver 

Levine  (CA) 

Rlnaldo 

Weber 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roberts 

Weiss 

Upinskl 

Robinson 

Wheat 

Lioyd 

Rodino 

Whitley 

LowTy(WA> 

Roe 

Whittaker 

Luken 

Roemer 

Whitten 

IfacKay 

Rose 

WtUiams 

Markey 

Rostenkowski 

Wirth 

Marlenee 

Roth 

Wise 

Martinez 

Roukema 

Wolpe 

llataui 

Roybal 

Wright 

MavToules 

Russo 

Wyden 

ManoU 

Sabo 

Wylie 

McCain 

Savage 

Yates 

McCandless 

Sax  ton 

Yatron 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Anderson 

Dyson 

Lundine 

Barnes 

Edgar 

Man  ton 

Breaux 

Pord(TN) 

Moore 

Brown  (CA) 

Powler 

Pepper 

Campbell 

Orotberg 

Siljander 

Clay 

HiUis 

Towns 

Conyers 

Howard 

Walgren 

Crockett 

Long 

D  2000 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Siljander  for,  with  Mr.  Towns  against. 
Mr.    Campbell    for,    with    Mr.    Pepper 
against. 

Messrs.  GOODLING,  GEKAS.  and 
SMITH  of  New  Jersey  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
McKERNAN.  and  Mrs.  HOLT 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


AMEirOMKirT  OPFBIKD  BT  MX.  LKVINC  OP  CALI- 
PORiriA  TO  THK  AMZMDMENT  OPTERED  BY  MR. 
MAVROTn.KS,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  LEVTNE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
the  amendment  printed  in  the  supple- 
mental report? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  It  is 
amendment  No.  10,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
MAVR0tn.ES,  as  amended: 

In  section  935(b)  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  amendment,  strike  out 
"fuU-scale  engineering  development"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  advanced  develop- 
ment stage". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  523,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levine]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes, and  any  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment  will  be  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment. It  simply  makes  a  semantic 
change  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 
There  is  no  opposition  to  it.  It  inserts 
the  language,  "the  advanced  develop- 
ment stage,"  for  the  language,  "full- 
scale  engineering  development,"  at  the 
request  of  the  committee  staff. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  only  a 
technical  amendment.  It  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  we  cer- 
tainly approve  of  it  and  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  simply 
say  that  I  think  it  is  an  improvement. 
It  is  a  good  amendment  and  we  sup- 
port it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levine]  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavroxtles],  as  amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OrTEREO  BY  MR.  TRAFICANT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  COtTRTER  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  POR  THE  AMENDMENT  OPPERED  BY 
MR.  MAVROULES,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  to  the 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
the  amendment  printed  in  the  supple- 
mental report? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yes  it  is.  It  Is  No.  34. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Trapicant  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Courter  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  MAVROULES  as  amended:  At  the  end  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
substitute  at  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division 
A,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  935.   PRIORITY   FOR  DOMESTIC  FIRMS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  defense  CONTRACrS. 

(a)  Estabushment  op  Priority.— 

(1)  In  general.— Chapter  141  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"§  2408.  Contracts:  priority  for  domestic  firms 

"(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  award  a  contract  to  a  domestic 
firm  that,  under  the  use  of  competitive  pro- 
cedures, would  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm 
if- 

"(1)  when  completely  assembled,  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  final  product  of  the 
domestic  firm  would  be  domestically  pro- 
duced: 

"(2)  the  difference  between  the  bids  sub- 
mitted by  the  foreign  and  domestic  firms  is 
not  more  than  five  percent;  and 

"(3)  the  domestic  firm  is  located  In  a 
Labor  Surplus  Area  (as  defined  and  identi- 
fied by  the  Department  of  Labor). 

"(b)  Waiver.— This  section  does  not  apply 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that— 

"(1)  such  application  would  not  be  In  the 
public  Interest:  or 

"(2)  compelling  national  security  consider- 
ations require  otherwise. 

"(c)  Computation  or  Cost  Dipperential.— 
In  computing  the  cost  differential  imder 
subsection  (a)(2),  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  not  Include  costs  Involved  In  the  final 
assembly  of  the  product.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— Section  2408  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)),  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  which 
solicitations  for  bids  are  issued  after  the 
dateed  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  page  2. 
subsection  (3),  lines  1  through  3,  and 
on  page  2,  section  (c),  lines  10  through 
13  be  deleted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified.  Is  as  follows: 
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as  amended:  At  the  end  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  substitute  at  the 
end  of  title  IX  of  division  A.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  »35.   PRIORITY   POR  DOMESTIC   FIRMS  WrTH 
RESPECT  TO  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS. 

(a)  Establishment  op  Priority.— 

(1)  In  general.— Chapter  141  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

**§  2408.  Contracts:  priority  for  domestic  firms 

"(a)  In  General.- The  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  award  a  contract  to  a  domestic 
firm  that,  under  the  use  of  competitive  pro- 
cedures, would  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm 
If- 

"(1)  when  completely  assembed,  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  final  product  of  the 
domestic  firm  would  be  domestically  pro- 
duced: and 

"(2)  the  difference  between  the  bids  sub- 
mitted by  the  foreign  and  domestic  firms  Is 
not  more  than  five  percent. 

"(b)  Waiver.— This  section  does  not  apply 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that— 

"(1)  such  application  would  not  be  In  the 
public  interest:  or 

"(2)  compelling  national  security  consider- 
ations require  otherwise.". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— Section  2408  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)),  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  which 
solicitations  for  bids  are  Issued  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trapicant] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
expect  to  have  opposition  to  the 
amendment  because  it  does  deal  with 
attempting  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
American  firms  in  the  bidding  and 
procurement  practices  of  the  military 
and  defense  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
speaks  to  the  fact  that  in  1985  in  the 
President's  own  words,  there  was  $165 
billion  spent  on  military  and  defense 
procurement  in  this  country.  My 
amendment  would  strictly  and  simply 
state  as  follows,  that  if  the  items  so 
produced  are  assembled  in  America 
with  at  least  50  percent  domestic  con- 
tent, that  it  be  weighted  with  a  5-per- 
cent advantage  over  any  foreign  firm 
so  bidding  on  the  same  product  or  the 
same  item. 

Everybody  is  talking  about  the  fact 
that  these  particular  types  of  amend- 
ments may  drive  up  the  cost  for  these 
military  items.  I  would  like  to  differ 
with  that  and.  in  fact,  make  exception 
to  that  point,  because  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  factored  in  imemployment 
costs  to  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States.  We  have  not  looked  at 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  escala- 
tion in  welfare,  food  stamps,  subsi- 
dized housing  and  other  foreclosure 
actions  on  individual  homes  as  a  result 
of  our  imemployment. 


labor  costs.  The  point  that  I  am 
making  is  that  if  there  is  a  5-percent 
differential  it  would  mean  this.  If  the 
foreign  firm's  prices  or  costs  are 
within  5  percent  of  the  domestic  firm's 
bid,  then  the  domestic  firm's  bid 
should  be  and  shall  be  awarded  in  the 
process. 

Since  1981  it  has  been  stated  that  we 
have  doubled  our  defense  budget.  In 
1985,  we  had  $165  billion  alone  in  de- 
fense procurement  in  this  coimtry.  At 
the  same  time  since  1981,  unemploy- 
ment in  many  areas  of  this  coimtry  in 
basic  industries  have  dropped. 

My  contention  is  very  simply  that 
without  steel  and  without  our  manu- 
facturing industries,  if  we  continue  to 
let  this  trend  escalate,  we  will  further 
denigrate  the  opportunities  of  Amer- 
ica in  our  defense  capabilities. 

This  is  not  a  socioeconomic  amend- 
ment. This  is  a  defense  amendment 
that  speaks  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. 

I  think  more  specifically  if  American 
firms  are  having  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace  against  outside  bidders 
for  American  taxpayers'  dollars,  we 
should  weigh  them  on  that  basis.  The 
exemptions  that  are  listed  here,  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  labor  sur- 
plus area  or  the  may-bank  provisions. 

Second  of  all,  it  does  weigh  in  the  as- 
sembly labor-cost  factors  in  this  coim- 
try. So  specifically,  it  would  give  a  5- 
percent  advantage  to  American  firms, 
hopefully,  to  try  to  keep  the  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  in  the  defense  pro- 
curement area  into  America  and  into 
American  firms. 

I  expect  opposition.  It  seems  that 
when  you  talk  about  buying  American 
or  keeping  taxpayers'  dollars  in  Amer- 
ica, there  is  a  term  known  as  "protec- 
tionist" talk.  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
that  just  briefly. 

The  word  "protection"  has  become 
known  supposedly  as  a  dirty  word  here 
in  the  Congress.  I  would  like  to  say,  if 
your  country  is  under  attack,  you 
should  protect  it. 
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This  is  not  a  strict  protectionist 
measure,  but  it  does  give  a  weighted 
advantage  to  the  American  firms.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  do  that.  We  should 
take  care  of  American  steel  which  is 
almost  gone  now.  The  recent  LTV  ac- 
tions speak  for  that.  God  forbid,  if  we 
had  a  problem,  how  would  we  defend 
ourselves?  With  styrofoam? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  sincere 
about  this.  I  very  reluctantly  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Ohio.  Last  week, 
during  debate  on  a  similar  issue  aside 
from  the  Defense  Department,  I 
stayed  on  the  floor  for  the  better  part 
of  35  or  40  minutes  and  I  listened  to 


the  gentleman  put  forth  his  argument 
which  I  think  indeed  has  some  merit 
to  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman 
had  convinced  me  on  the  floor  that  he 
was  correct  and  I  voted  for  him.  One 
of  among  probably  140  people  who 
supported  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
a  defense  bill  for  our  country  and  our 
national  security.  As  much  as  I  want 
to  sympathize  with  my  colleague  who 
offered  the  amendment,  and,  by  the 
way,  it  does  make  sense.  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  do  that  because  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  be  given  the  opportunity,  as  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  and  I  am 
sure  my  colleague.  Mr.  Courter,  would 
agree,  to  have  real  indepth  study  of 
this  particular  problem. 

While  I  can  understand  the  prob- 
lems in  Ohio,  let  me  assure  you  I  can 
relate  to  those  because  we  had  similar 
problems  in  the  Northeast  comer,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  be 
parochial  to  a  point  that  we  do  not 
care  for  our  fellow  people  in  Ohio. 

With  that  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
deserves  a  hearing,  because  this  is  part 
of  a  defense  bill.  I  would  give  my  word 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  although 
we  do  not  accept  it,  that  we  would  give 
him  indepth  hearings  and  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  accept  that. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  intent  of  the  author's 
amendment.  I,  as  well,  sympathize 
with  the  goal  of  increasing  employ- 
ment this  way  in  the  United  States. 
But  this  amendment  I  think  is  bad  for 
two  reasons  that  were  not  mentioned 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
The  fact  that  we  have  not  studied  it 
properly  in  committee  is  one.  But 
there  are  two  others. 

No.  1,  it  would  be  in  violation  of  our 
general  agreement  on  tariff  and  trade, 
and  No.  2,  and  most  importantly,  this 
is  a  defense  bill.  We  have  certain  obli- 
gations, certain  commitments,  certain 
understandings  and  treaties  with  our 
NATO  aUies. 

Those  agreements  that  we  have  with 
respect  to  NATO  equipment  and  mili- 
tary hardware,  when  it  comes  to  our 
NATO  allies  it  is  as  if,  for  example, 
that  equipment  is  built  in  the  United 
States  for  that  which  we  use  of  theirs, 
and  for  that  which  they  use  of  ours.  It 
is  treated  as  if  it  was  built  in  those 
host  countries.  That  agreement  is  en- 
tirely across  the  board  with  our  NATO 
allies;  with  Egypt,  with  Canada,  and 
with  Israel.  If  we  now  unilaterally 
attach  this  type  of  preference  it  will 
do  away  with  those  negotiations  and 
the   practice   with   our   NATO   allies 
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with  Israel,  Canada  and  Egypt.  As 
such,  it  would  make  it  very  difficult  to 
continue  the  smooth  operation  of 
NATO. 

Once  again,  I  regrettably  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment;  it  is  not  a 
happy  thing  to  do,  but  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  has  massive  NATO  im- 
plications and  implications  with  Israel 
and  Canada,  our  closest  neighbor,  I 
would  have  to  object  to  it. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  I  yield,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
this  has  ramifications  to  America  and 
Americans  as  well.  Perhaps  that  is  an 
issue  we  can  look  at. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gatdos]. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  want  to 
appeal  to  the  logic  of  this  House. 

The  committee  might  be  more  than 
justified  in  saying  we  are  going  to 
study  it  again.  This  happens  repeated- 
ly. Now,  being  an  active  member  of  the 
Steel  Caucus,  we  have  been  fnistrated 
time  after  time  because  our  commit- 
tees do  not  respond  sensitively  to  us. 
We  ask;  they  refuse. 

Here  we  have  the  old  argimnents 
over  here;  we  have  got  to  study.  We 
have  been  around  here  long  enough  to 
know  what  a  study  means.  I  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  the  chairman 
but  I  am  just  going  back  again  to  look 
at  the  repetitive  type  of  actions  upon 
our  committee.  If  we  want  our  com- 
mittee system  to  work  we  are  going  to 
have  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  the  country. 

Now  look  at  the  reason  here.  Five- 
percent  weighted  advantage.  That  is 
not  an  unreasonable  approach  to  the 
subject  matter.  I  can  give  you  and  cite 
situation  after  situation,  international- 
ly, where  our  so-called  foreign  trading 
psirtners,  and  that  is  a  misnomer,  be- 
cause some  of  our  trading  partners  are 
trading  enemies.  Some  of  them  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy  do  this  and 
do  a  lot  more  than  this.  This  is  a  very 
trivial  type  of  amendment. 

It  would  be  high  in  principle, 
though,  if  we  would  pass  this  amend- 
ment to  show  the  American  people  we 
are  sensitive  to  the  problem  and  we 
have  a  massive  international  problem. 

Where  is  the  better  place  to  go  to 
attack  the  problem  than  in  this  de- 
fense authorization,  in  this  bill.  This  is 
the  place  to  do  it,  here  where  it  is  sen- 
sitive to  us.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  all 
the  ramifications  of  whether  or  not  we 
had  enough  steel  to  supply  tanks  for 
Israel  at  the  time  and  how  we  had  to 
strip  our  National  Guard.  I  can  go  on 
and  on.  All  I  know  is  that  fundamen- 
tally this  is  a  sound  amendment,  I 
think  it  is  a  reasonable  amendment, 
and  I  think  the  committee  should  be 
more  sensitive  and  at  least  give  the 
maker  of  the  amendment  the  recogni- 


tion that  it  does  have  merit  and  not 
foist  it  off  on  the  side  as  far  as  the 
study  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  word  "sensitivi- 
ty" has  been  used  here  this  evening. 
Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  all  sensitive  to  the  problems  in 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  begin  to  start  driving  these 
kinds  of  funds  to  a  particular  area, 
before  you  know  it,  this  coimtry  is 
going  to  be  in  very,  very  deep  trouble. 
Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
very  first  amendment  offered  here 
this  afternoon  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Oberstar  and  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee, which  addresses  part  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

We  have  13  percent  unemployment 
in  Oklahoma.  In  Texas,  with  their 
problem,  they  have  10  percent  unem- 
ployment. I  can  talk  and  I  certainly  do 
not  talk  with  a  chip  on  my  shoulder, 
but  up  in  New  England  we  are  nmning 
around  4  percent  unemployment.  But 
at  one  time  we  were  up  to  15  percent 
and  I  am  sensitive  to  this  issue. 

The  only  point  I  want  to  make  is  you 
are  dealing  with  the  national  security 
of  our  country.  There  is  a  difference; 
it  is  not  a  farm  bill;  it  is  not  a  labor 
bill;  it  is  not  an  education  bill.  This  is 
the  national  security  of  our  coimtry. 

I  am  asking  the  maker  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  certainly  I  am  very  sensitive 
to  the  problem,  to  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it  very  deeply  and 
come  back  with  a  very  objective  view. 
That  is  where  I  am  coming  from  and  I 
hope  that  others  can  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  The  only  thing  I 
would  say  is  that  my  area  had  unem- 
ployment in  excess  of  26  percent 
which  was  higher  than  the  Great  De- 
pression in  the  early  eighties,  and  this 
particular  amendment  does  not  deal 
with  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  alone,  it 
deals  with  the  whole  country  and 
every  bidder  within  this  country  who 
would  be  bidding  on  defense  work. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  expressions  of  the  gen- 
tleman, the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  to  the  need  for  study,  but 
this  is  a  very  moderate  approach  to 
providing  just  a  5-percent  differential 
which  we  do  in  many  other  respects  in 
our  laws  providing  advantage. 
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We  have  to  deal  with  that  in  compe- 
tition in  the  world  as  well,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  I  really  think  that  if 
there  are  any  problems  that  are 
deeply    associated    with    the    amend- 


ment, this  is  the  time  for  the  House  to 
express  itself  on  it  and  that  can  be 
worked  oufHn  conference;  but  I  sup- 
port the  almendment  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  hope  our  colleagues  will  sup- 
port it  as  well. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  that  the  gentleman 
has  offered  the  second-best  thing  to 
do.  We  ought  to  study,  we  ought  to 
have  hearings  on  this  issue,  but  I  rise 
in  support  because  it  is  a  national  se- 
curity issue.  We  are  using  varieties  of 
foreign  products  now  for  our  own  na- 
tional security. 

The  Defense  Department  and  the 
Commerce  Department  put  out  a 
report  some  months  ago  and  said  that 
we  could  import  all  these  nuts,  bolts, 
and  screws  that  go  into  our  planes  and 
tanks  and  so  forth.  We  could  import 
them  from  Japan  and  Taiwan  and 
West  Germany  and  it  would  not  be  a 
threat  to  our  national  security. 

So  I  wanted  to  see  if  they  were  accu- 
rate and  I  asked  for  a  GAO  report  to 
see  about  the  accuracy  of  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  hyperbolized  rec- 
ommendation, and  lo  and  behold,  what 
do  you  think  the  administration  did? 
They  classified  my  GAO  report  on 
whether  or  not  importing  of  these 
products  would  be  a  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  say  to  this  body  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  protest  vote  against  that  kind 
of  tactic  and  others  and  we  should 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  in  closing  that  there  was  a  time  in 
this  House  when  New  York  needed 
some  help,  and  we  helped  New  York. 
There  was  a  time  in  this  House  when 
Kentucky  needed  some  help  and  the 
South  needed  some  help,  and  we  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  South.  There  was  a 
time  in  this  House  when  Lockheed  was 
in  trouble  and  Congress  came  to  the 
help  of  Lockheed.  There  was  a  time  in 
this  House  when  Chrysler  came  before 
us  and  we  gave  our  hand  out  in  sup- 
port to  Chrysler. 

All  I  am  asking  you  to  do  is  give  any 
American  firm  an  opportunity.  With 
the  greater  standard-of-living  factor 
that  we  have,  we  should  not  roll  it 
back  to  that  of  Korea  or  Taiwan.  We 
should  give  a  5-percent  weighted  ad- 
vantage to  American  firms  if  it  is  made 
in  America  by  American  hands  with  at 
least  50-percent  domestic  content. 

This  is  not  my  district.  I  do  not  have 
that  much  defense.  We  have  been 
overlooked   all   the  way.   but  maybe 
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there  will  be  some  ancillary  business 
that  will  come  up  in  your  districts  that 
will  give  your  people  an  edge  and  keep 
yoiu-  people  working,  because  the 
cancer  that  is  in  my  district  will  be  in 
your  district. 

I  am  asking  for  your  help  on  this.  I 
believe  it  is  a  modest  amendment. 

I  appreciate  those  who  have  stood 
up  and  tried  to  support  that  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  just  close  out  and  say 
there  is  no  other  chairman  in  this 
House  that  I  have  any  more  respect 
for  and  I  do  not  mean  to  demean  the 
gentleman  by  pushing  forward  and 
asking  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  in 
closing,  I  do  not  think  there  are  others 
who  will  be  opposing  this,  that  I,  too, 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  TRAFicAifT].  If 
he  did  not  push  as  he  did  this  evening, 
I  would  have  less  respect  for  him.  He 
is  that  kind  of  a  gentleman  and  I  want 
him  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  other  re- 
quests for  time  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant],  as  modified,  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavrouues],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appreared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  241,  noes 
163,  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  283] 
AYES-241 


Ackerman 

dinger 

Evans  (ID 

Akaka 

Coata 

Feighan 

Alexander 

Cobey 

Fish 

Anderson 

Coble 

Flippo 

Andrews 

Coelho 

Florio 

Annunzlo 

Coleman  (TX) 

Foglietta 

Applegate 

Collins 

Ford  (MI) 

Bates 

Conte 

Franklin 

BedeU 

Coughlln 

Frost 

Bennett 

Coyne 

Oarcia 

BenUey 

Craig 

Oaydos 

BevUl 

Daniel 

Gejdenson 

Biani 

Daschle 

Oekas 

Boehlert 

Davis 

Gephardt 

Boland 

delaOarza 

Boner  (TN) 

Derrick 

Gonzalez 

Bonlor  (MI) 

DingeU 

Goodling 

Borskl 

DioOuardi 

Gordon 

Boucher 

Dixon 

Gray  (IL) 

Boxer 

Donnelly 

Gray  (PA) 

Brooks 

Dorgan<ND) 

Gunderaon 

Bruce 

Dowdy 

HaU(OH) 

Duncan 

Hall.  Ralph 

Burton  (CA) 

Durhin 

Hamilton 

Oymally 

Hawkins 

Callahan 

Rckart  (OH) 

Hayes 

Carper 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hefner 

Carr 

Eteenon 

Hendon 

Chapman 

Erdrelch 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

lAtU 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Llghtfoot 

Uplnski 

Uoyd 

Lujan 

Luken 

Madigan 

Martin  (IL) 

Martinez 

MazzoU 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMiUan 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 


Anthony 

Archer 

Anney 

Aspin 

AUlns 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bartuird 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bellenson 

Bereuter 

BlliraUs 

BlUey 

Bonker 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Courter 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

DeLay 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 


Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Martha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roeraer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Selberllng 

NOES- 163 

Dreier 

Early 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 

Pawell 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Foley 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Glbt>ons 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gradison 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

HUer 

Holt 

Hoyer 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasteruneier 

Kemp 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (FL) 


Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shuster 
Slkorskl 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Deimy 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
StaiUngs 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Torres 
TorricelU 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Vlsclosky 
Volkmer 
Waldon 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watklns 
Weaver 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whlttaker 
Whltten 
WlUlams 
Wlrth 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (MO) 


Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MiUer  (WA) 

Mlneta 

Molinari 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Petri 

Porter 

Ray 

Roberts 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 


Rudd 
Saxton 
Schroeder 
Schumer 
Shaw 
Shumway 
SIslsky 
Skeen 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith,  Robert 
(NH) 


Snyder 

Solan 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Strang 

Studds 

Stump 

Stmdquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwindaU 

Synar 

Taylor 


Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

DdaU 

Vucanovich 

Weber 

Weiss 

Whitehunt 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (Fli) 

Zachau 


NOT  VOTING-27 

Barnes  Crockett  Ireland 

Berman  Dwyer  Long 

Boggs  Dyson  Lundlne 

Bosco  Edgar  Manton 

Breaux  Ford  (TN)  Moore 

Brown  (CA)  Fowler  Pepper 

Campbell  Grotberg  Slljander 

Clay  Hlllls  Towns 

Conyers  Howard  Waxman 

D  2045 

Mr.  CRANE,  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr. 
STARK,  and  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  WHITTAKER,  VOLKMER. 
FOGLIETTA.  ROWLAND  of  Con- 
necticut. FRANKLIN,  and  COBEY 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  to 
the  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  would  like 
to  make  a  statement. 

Regarding  on  the  last  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trafi- 
cant] has  two  identical  amendments 
pending  at  the  desk  and  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  one  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules] 
and  another  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cottrter]. 

The  amendment  offered  was  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroules]  but  the  Clerk  read  the 
amendment  to  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Courter].  When  the  Chair  put 
the  question,  he  put  the  question  as 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Mavroules]  and  that 
was  adopted. 

The  only  purpose  of  this  announce- 
ment is  to  give  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  the  opportunity  of  offering  an 
amendment,  if  he  would  like  it  at- 
tached to  the  substitute  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter]. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Traficant]  like  the  amendment  to  lie 
to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  as 
weU? 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in  fact, 
the    amendment    be    placed    in    the 
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Rbcord  as  being  placed  to  the  Mav- 
roules  amendment  and  also  to  the 
Courter  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  so  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  would  respond  to  just 
one  simple  question.  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  Members  would  vote 
identically  if  we  had  a  new  vote.  I 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  amend- 
ment is.  in  fact,  the  identical  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  It  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  the  current 
amendment  is  identical  to  the  earlier 
one,  with  the  same  modification  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  propounded, 
and  which  was  granted,  to  modify  the 
earlier  amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand, and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  form  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Traficamt  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Courter  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Mavrottles,  as  amended:  At 
the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  insert- 
ed by  the  substitute  at  the  end  of  title  IX  of 
division  A.  insert  the  following: 

SEC.  M&.   PRIORITY   FOR   DOMESTIC   FIRMS  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS, 
(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PRIORITY.— 

(1)  bf  GENERAL.—  Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"•  24M.  ContractK  vnanXy  for  domestic  firms 

"(a)  IM  Obxeral.— The  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  award  a  contract  to  a  domestic 
firm  that,  under  the  use  of  competitive  pro- 
cedures, would  be  awarded  to  a  foreign  firm 
If- 

"(1)  when  completely  assembled,  not  less 
than  SO  percent  of  the  final  product  of  the 
domestic  firm  would  be  domestically  pro- 
duced: 

"(2)  the  difference  between  the  bids  sub- 
mitted by  the  foreign  and  domestic  firms  is 
not  more  than  five  percent;  and 

"(b)  Waiver.— This  section  does  not  apply 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense determines  that— 

"(1)  such  application  would  not  be  in  the 
public  interest;  of 

"(2)  compelling  national  security  consider- 
ations require  otherwise. 

(2)  Clerical  AMEiiBiixirT.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

(b)  ErrxcnvE  Date.— Section  2408  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)),  shall  apply  to  contracts  for  which 
solicitations  for  bids  are  issued  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


AMEKOMEIfT  OPTERED  BT  MRS.  BOXER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MAVROTTLES,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment,  as 
amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Has 
the  amendment  been  printed  in  the 
report?      

Mrs.  BOXER.  Yes,  it  has,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Boxer  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mavroules.  as 
amended:  In  paragraph  (a)(1)  of  section 
2326  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  added  by  section  936  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  the  amendment,  strike 
out  "costs  reasonably  attributable"  and  all 
that  follows  in  that  paragraph  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "reasonable  costs  attributable 
to  search  and  duplication.". 

At  the  end  of  paragraph  (a)(2)  of  such  sec- 
tion, insert  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  fees  established  In  such  schedule  may 
not  exceed  comparable  fees  established 
under  section  9701  of  title  31.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  523,  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  may  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXE31.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  anything  like  10  minutes.  I 
will  only  take  a  minute  or  two  to  ex- 
plain this  amendment. 

My  amendment  sets  ceilings  on  the 
cost  the  Government  can  charge  data 
brokers  for  Government  information. 

While  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  that 
there  may  be  abuses  by  certain  data 
brokers  who  request  large  quantities 
of  data  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  on  the  whole,  data  brokers 
perform  a  useful  service.  I  believe  data 
brokers  should  be  charged  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  for  the  blueprints 
and  technical  information  they  are 
now  getting  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act. 

The  problem  I  have  with  the  Cour- 
ter amendment  is  that  as  written  it 
would  allow  the  Government  to  set 
fees  so  high  they  could  put  data  bro- 
kers out  of  business.  This  would  mean 
hundreds  of  small  businesses  who 
depend  on  them  would  be  unable  to 
bid  on  Government  contracts.  This 
would  defeat  the  clear  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  increase,  not  reduce,  competi- 
tion in  spare  parts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter].  I  am  very 
hopeful,  indeed  confident,  that  he  will 

accept  it.        

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  after  we  are  given  an  opportunity 


to  clarify  the  situation  this  evening 
that  I  am  going  to  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  know  it  is  late,  and  I  know  we 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  de- 
fense acquisition  and  procurement 
reform,  but  I  am  going  to  end  up  ac- 
cepting the  gentlewoman's  modifica- 
tion of  my  original  amendment,  which 
I  agree  with.  It  is  important,  I  think, 
to  reduce  the  paperwork,  to  recover 
those  costs  for  requests. 

I  wanted  to  object  to  give  myself  just 
a  few  minutes  of  debate  time,  and  we 
are  going  to  finish  this  bill  within  10 
minutes,  so  if  we  could  have  every- 
body's attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Daniel]. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  today  to  a  procurement 
reform  issue  which  the  House  will  be 
asked  to  vote  on  shortly.  In  reporting 
the  1987  Defense  authorization  bill 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  voted 
to  repeal  the  work  measurement  provi- 
sion enacted  last  year  by  Congress, 
that  is,  section  917  of  the  1986  Defense 
Department  Authorization  Act.  This 
provision  requires  defense  contractors 
to  gather  volumes  of  new  data  on  their 
manufacturing  and  labor  costs.  This 
requirement  was  approved  last  year 
without  benefit  of  any  hearings  on  the 
subject  or  close  examination  of  the 
practical  effects  of  the  law.  Since 
then,  it  has  become  an  issue  lost  in 
emotionalism. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Congress,  I  spent 
30  years  with  a  major  manufacturer, 
and  for  20  of  those  years  gained  con- 
siderable experience  with  time  and 
motion  studies,  industrial  engineering, 
and  productivity  standards.  For  most 
of  that  score  of  years  the  corporation 
attempted  to  fine-tune  procedures  and 
pr(x;esses  in  this  area,  as  it  sought  to 
develop  a  moderately  reliable  system 
for  the  measurement  of  work.  They 
succeeded  somewhat,  but  at  no  time 
was  it  ever  declared  that  the  system 
was  adequate— and  this  in  a  manufac- 
turing operation  which  is  simple  and 
fairly  straightforward. 

But  there  are  significant  differences 
between  textile  manufacturing,  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  and  defense 
work.  Rates  of  production  and  quanti- 
ties vary;  the  processes  themselves, 
which  involve  detailed  specifications 
and  minimum  tolerances  cannot  be 
compared  with  any  commercial  appli- 
cation. 

Because  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding work  measurement,  we  held 
a  full  day  of  hearings  on  this  specific 
issue  allowing  all  parties  to  partici- 
pate. In  those  hearings  it  became  very 
clear  that  this  matter  is  so  complicat- 
ed that  neither  the  sponsors  of  section 
917,  industry  or  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment can  agree  on  a  single  meaning  of 
the  language  we  now  have  in  law. 
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The  cost  of  section  917  in  terms  of 
manhours  and  administration  to  meas- 
ure performance  and  gather  the  new 
data  required  may  well  exceed  the 
value  of  the  components  being  meas- 
ured. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
(M>mmittee  position  on  this  issue  and 
vote  against  efforts  to  keep  section  917 
as  we  now  know  it.  Business  will  hire 
as  many  industrial  engineers,  lawyers, 
and  contract  administrators  as  we  re- 
quire, but  in  the  end  the  taxpayer  will 
ultimately  pay  for  the  accumulation  of 
data  which  will  be  meaningless  and 
not  in  the  least  helpful  in  reducing 
costs. 

D  2055 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  just  trace  for  a  second  the  histo- 
ry, everybody  today  has  been  compli- 
menting our  chairman,  Nick  Mav- 
rottles, in  the  package  that  he  has 
been  able  to  put  together. 

That  is  essentially  what  we  have  in 
the  bipartisan  substitute,  the  package 
that  Nick  Mavroules  was  able  to  put 
together  along  with  Republicans, 
Democrats,  working  together  to  come 
up  with  reforms  that  make  sense,  that 
include  Charlie  Bennett's  revolving 
door;  an  end  to  the  inflation  slush 
fund  that  the  Pentagon  has  been  able 
to  have,  it  accounts  for  the  inflation 
problems;  the  creation  of  an  acquisi- 
tions czar;  baselining  legislation  that 
gives  Congress  a  total  view  with  the 
cost  and  performance  of  major  weap- 
ons systems;  whistle  blower  protection; 
a  variety  of  things. 

What  do  we  not  do?  We  have  not 
adopted  in  our  substitute  very  few  of 
the  contentious  provisions  that  we,  in 
this  Mavroules  committee,  were  not 
able  to  resolve,  including  provisions 
that  add  volumes  of  paperwork  and 
volumes  of  cost  to  be  borne  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Now,  Jiu  Courter  himself,  in  an 
area  that  involved,  it  has  been  a 
source  of  debate  tonight,  has  moved 
180  degrees  from  his  original  position 
to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  a  work  measurement  that 
makes  sense.  It  holds  industry  ac- 
countable; they  do  not  like  the  Cour- 
ter amendment;  it  holds  them  account- 
able, but  holds  them  accountable  in 
such  a  way  as  to  not  drive  up  the  cost 
of  this  area  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

I  think  what  we  have  here  is  some- 
thing we  can  all  be  proud  of,  and  I 
would  ask  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  to  support  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute, sponsored  and  cosponsored  by 
some  of  the  people  in  this  House  who 
have  been  involved  in  procurement 
reform  from  day  one. 

I  appreciate  the  House's  attention. 


Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  really  the  end  of  a  very  long  discus- 
sion about  the  procurement  and  acxjui- 
sition  reform.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  summed  it  up  pretty  well. 

This  whole  idea  started  last  year 
when  this  body  came  through  with 
amendment  after  amendment  to 
change  the  acquisition  modus  operan- 
di in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  year  the  special  panel  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Nick 
Mavroules,  I  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  that  panel,  crafted  a  bipartisan 
package  which  was  accepted  en  bloc  in 
the  committee.  Therefore,  the  defense 
bill  that  we  are  debating  today,  tomor- 
row, through  Friday  and  into  next 
week  contains  those  reforms;  those  re- 
forms being  debated  and  accepted  by 
both  Republicans  and  Dem(x:rats. 

Now  along  comes  a  group  of  addi- 
tional measures  and  proposals,  85  to 
90  percent  of  which  this  gentleman 
has  no  problem  with;  85  or  90  percent 
of  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Stratton;  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  Mr.  Nichols;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  Dan  Daniel;  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Buddy 
Darden;  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
Bill  Dickinson;  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland,  Marjorie  Holt;  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  John  Kasich; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
John  Bateican,  have  no  problem  with. 

Basically,  very  soon  we  will  be  voting 
on  the  bipartisan  alternative,  and  I 
would  expect  and  hope  a  yes  vote. 

If  you  are  in  favor  of  Charlie  Ben- 
nett's revolving  door,  it  is  in  my  sub- 
stitute. If  you  are  in  favor  of  rational 
work  measurement  without  the  addi- 
tional cost,  according  to  some  advo- 
cates, $250  million  of  paperwork;  work 
measurement  is  in  my  substitute.  If 
you  want  to  make  sure  that  there  is  a 
cap  of  undefinitized  contracts  at  10 
percent,  with  penalties  if  they  go 
above  that,  it  is  in  my  substitute.  If 
you  are  in  favor  of  strong  whistle 
blower  provisions  inside,  those  people 
who  work  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  civil  agencies,  it  is  in  our 
substitute.  If  you  want  to  take  away 
the  slush  fimd  that  is  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  by  way  of  inflation,  it 
is  in  our  substitute. 

If  you  are  against  additional  paper- 
work, if  you  are  against  putting  a 
person  in  jeopardy  and  possibly  incar- 
cerating them,  if  they  certified  to 
something  that  they've  never  seen, 
then  please  vote  in  favor  of  this  bipar- 
tisan substitute. 

We  have  debated  it  aU  day,  I  think  it 
is  a  proper  compromise,  I  urge  your 
support.  I  thank  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  to  the 
end  of  a  very  long  debate.  I  think  it 
has  been  a  good  one.  We  are  about  to 
vote,  and  I  would  ask  my  colleaigues 
who  care  about  procurement  reform— 
and  I  think  it  is  the  vast  majority— to 
vote  "no"  on  the  Courter  substitute  so 
that  the  Mavroules  omnibus  bill  will 
pass. 

The  Courter  substitute  weakens 
should-cost  and  it  weakens  other  pro- 
curement reforms.  My  colleagues,  our 
should-cost  law  that  you  passed  re- 
soundingly is  a  sunshine  law.  It  man- 
dates visibility  of  contractor  informa- 
tion they  already  keep. 

Let  us  examine  the  past  9  months  to 
see  if  anjrthing  has  transpired  to  en- 
courage us  to  weaken  should-cost  as 
Mr.  Courier  does. 

First,  the  Justice  Department  is 
suing  TRW  for  $1.2  billion  for  over- 
charging. Former  employees  have 
charged  the  company  has  been  keep- 
ing a  double  set  of  books. 

Second,  Litton  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
321  counts  of  fraud,  for  overbilling  the 
Pentagon  by  $6.3  million. 

Third,  over  the  weekend,  we  learned 
that  McDonnell  Douglas  has  given  the 
Pentagon  misleading  information 
about  its  weapons  cost,  resulting  in 
more  than  $130  million  in  overcharges. 

The  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee foimd  a  pattern  of  similar  of- 
fenses among  other  contractors  which 
cost  the  Government  $1.3  billion  in 
1984. 

Finally,  9  out  of  10  top  defense  con- 
tractors are  under  investigation  for 
similar  violations.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  weaken  prcxsurement  reform,  this  is 
not  the  time  to  weaken  should-cost.  It 
would  be  the  worst  signal  to  send. 

Now  I  am  very  tired  of  hearing 
about  how  much  should-cost  is  going 
to  cost  us.  Let  us  look  at  the  figures. 
We  have  heard  bandied  about  $250 
million.  How  did  we  get  to  that 
number,  ladies  and  gentlemen?  I  am 
about  to  share  the  information  with 
you. 

What  happened  was,  the  defense 
contractors  said  that  the  law  would 
cost  $2.5  billion.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  James  Wade  decided  that  was 
not  right;  he  divided  it  by  10  and  came 
up  with  $250  million.  He  so  testified 
before  Mr.  Mavroule's  panel  on  pro- 
curement reform. 

He  then  said,  and  I  am  quoting  from 
the  record: 

There's  a  tendency  to  highbaU  these  num- 
bers. I  do  not  give  them  much  credibility. 

That  is  a  fact,  and  all  we  know,  my 
friends,  the  law  is  just  about  to  be  im- 
plemented. We  do  not  know  the  exact 
costs.  We  do  know  these  are  figures 
the  contractors  already  keep. 

In  conclusion,  please,  let  us  reinforce 
what  we  did  last  year;  let  us  vote  up 
the  Mavroules  omnibus  bill,  let  us  vote 
down  Courter. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavrottles]. 

D2105 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  sum  up 
the  final  arguments  here  in  behalf  of 
the  Mavroules  amendment  that  we 
have  before  you  as  opposed  to  the 
Courier  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
mine. 

If  I  may  just  have  a  moment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  demonstrate  what 
we  have  in  my  procurement  package. 
of  course  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  others.  But  before  I  do  that,  let 
me  commend  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  Jersey  who  did  a 
wonderful  job  and  demonstrated  great 
cooperation  in  bringing  to  the  floor 
with  me  a  bipartisan  bill  that  we  could 
be  very  proud  of,  and  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  spoken  here  today  and 
have  partaken  of  this  great  debate. 

We  have  in  the  omnibus  procure- 
ment part  of  it  the  Bennett-Boxer  re- 
volving door.  We  were  all  in  agreement 
on  that.  The  Boxer  provision  on  the 
work  measurement;  let  me  just  say  a 
final  word  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman:  The 
fact  is  that  the  regulations  did  not 
come  out  until  the  end  of  March.  That 
bill  was  passed  last  year,  does  not  take 
effect  until  October  1  of  this  year.  The 
biU  has  not  been  tried,  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  working  or  not.  Immedi- 
ately we  want  to  repeal  it. 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  away  from 
that  nonsense. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  the  Courter  substitute. 

We  also  have  the  Wyden  language 
on  limitation  on  use  of  undefinitized 
contracts. 

We  have  the  Hertel  (Michigan)  De- 
fense acquisition  cost,  and  we  have 
Mavroules-Aspin,  a  very  important 
budgeting  for  defense  inflation  piece 
of  legislation.  Finally  we  get  to  the 
core  of  the  inflation  problem  with  de- 
fense. 

We  have  the  Sikorski  amendment, 
the  Levine  amendment,  the  Courter 
release  of  technical  data  which  we 
agreed  to,  the  Dickinson  regulatory 
threshold  on  small  purchases,  the 
Spratt  technical  amendments  and  on 
top  of  that  the  amendments  agreed  to 
here  this  afternoon. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
the  Courter  substitute  and  support 
the  omnibus  amendment  put  forth  for 
your  consideration. 

I  thank  you  all  very  much,  and  I 
want  to  thank  everybody  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  BoxKR]  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iffaasachusetts  [Bfr.  Mavrottles],  as 
amended. 


The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  other  amendments? 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavroules],  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    COURTER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  164,  noes 
245,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  284] 
AYES-164 


Archer 

Hall.  Ralph 

Packard 

Armey 

Hammerschmldt  Parris 

Badham 

Hansen 

Pashayan 

B&mard 

Hartnett 

Petri 

Bartlett 

Hatcher 

Porter 

Barton 

Hendon 

Qulllen 

Batemui 

Hller 

Ray 

Bentley 

Holt 

Regula 

Bereuter 

Hopkins 

RItter 

Bevill 

Hunter 

Roberu 

Bliley 

Hutto 

Rogers 

Boulter 

Hyde 

Rowland  (CT) 

Broomfield 

Ireland 

Rowland  (GA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Jenkins 

Rudd 

Burton  (IN) 

Johnson 

Schaefer 

Byron 

Kasich 

Schulze 

Callahan 

Kemp 

Shaw 

Carney 

Kindness 

Shumway 

Chappie 

Kolbe 

Shuster 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Skeen 

CoaU 

Lagomarslno 

Skelton 

Cobey 

Latta 

Slaughter 

Coble 

Lent 

Smith  (NE) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lewis  (FL) 

(NH) 

Combest 

Lightfoot 

Smith.  Robert 

Courter 

Livingston 

(OR) 

Craig 

Loefner 

Snyder 

Crane 

Lott 

Solomon 

Daniel 

Lowery  (CA) 

Spence 

Dannemeyer 

Lujan 

Spratt 

Darden 

Lungren 

Stangeland 

Daub 

Mack 

Strang 

Davis 

Madigan 

Stratton 

de  la  Garza 

Marlenee 

stump 

DeLay 

Martin  (ID 

Sundqulst 

DeWine 

Martin  (NY) 

Sweeney 

Dickinson 

McCain 

Swlndall 

DioGuardi 

McCandless 

Tauke 

Doman  (CA) 

McCoUum 

Taylor 

Dreier 

McEwen 

Thomas  (CA) 

Duncan 

McGrath 

Thomas  (OA> 

Dyson 

McMillan 

Vander  Jagt 

Eckert(NY) 

Michel 

Vucanovlch 

Emerson 

MUler  (OH) 

Walker 

Evans (lA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Whltehurst 

FaweU 

Monson 

Whitley 

Fiedler 

Montgomery 

Whlttaker 

Fields 

Moorhead 

Whitten 

Franklin 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wilson 

Puqua 

Myers 

Wolf 

Oallo 

Natcher 

Wortley 

Oekas 

Nichols 

Wylle 

GIncrich 

Nielson 

Zschau 

Goodlln< 

Oltn 

Gregg 

Oxiey 
NOES-245 

Ackerman 

Aspin 

Blaggl 

Akaka 

Atkins 

BtUrakIs 

Alexander 

AuColn 

Boehlert 

Anderson 

Bates 

Boggs 

Andrews 

Bedell 

Boland 

Annunzio 

Beilenson 

Boner  (TN) 

Anthony 

Bennett 

Bonior  (MI) 

Applegate 

Berman 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Hoyer 

Richardson 

Boucher 

Hubbard 

Ridge 

Boxer 

Huckaby 

RInaldo 

Brooks 

Hughes 

Robinson 

Bruce 

Jacobs 

Rodlno 

Bryant 

Jeffords 

Roe 

Burton  (CA) 

Jones  (NO 

Roemer 

Bustamante 

Jones  (OK) 

Rose 

Carper 

Jones  (TN) 

Rostenkowski 

Carr 

Kanjorskl 

Roth 

Chandler 

Kaptur 

Roukema 

Chapman 

Kastenmeier 

Roybal 

Chappell 

Kennelly 

Russo 

dinger 

KUdee 

Sabo 

Coelho 

KlecEka 

Savage 

CoUlns 

Kolter 

Sax  ton 

Conte 

Kostmayer 

Scheuer 

Cooper 

LaFalce 

Schneider 

Coughlin 

Lantos 

Schroeder 

Coyne 

Leach  (lA) 

Schuette 

Daschle 

Leath  (TX) 

Schumer 

Dellums 

Lehman  (CA) 

Seiberllng 

Derrick 

Lehman  (FL) 

Sensenbrenner 

Dicks 

Leland 

Sharp 

DlngeU 

Levin  (MI) 

Shelby 

Dixon 

Levine  (CA) 

Sikorski 

Donnelly 

Lipinskl 

SIsisky 

Dorgan(ND) 

Uoyd 

Slattery 

Dowdy 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Downey 

Luken 

Smith  (lA) 

Durbln 

MacKay 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dwyer 

Markey 

Smith.  Denny 

Dymally 

Martinez 

(OR) 

Early 

Matsui 

Snowe 

Bckart(OH) 

Mavroules 

Solarz 

BdwardsfCA) 

Mazzoli 

St  Germain 

SiiWMtls(OK) 

McCloskey 

Staggers 

Bncllsh 

McCurdy 

Stallings 

Erdreich 

McDade 

Stark 

Evans  (ID 

McHugh 

Stenholm 

Faacell 

McKeman 

Stokes 

Fazio 

McKlnney 

Studds 

Felghan 

Meyers 

Swift 

Fish 

Mica 

Synar 

Fllppo 

Mikulski 

Tallon 

Florio 

MiUer(CA) 

Tauzin 

FoglletU 

MineU 

Torres 

Foley 

Mitchell 

Torricelll 

Ford  (MI) 

Moakley 

Traficant 

Frank 

Molinari 

Traxler 

Frenzel 

Mollohan 

Udall 

Frost 

Moody 

Valentine 

Garcia 

Morrison  (CT) 

Vento 

Gaydos 

Mrazek 

Visclosky 

Gejdenson 

Murphy 

Volkmer 

Gephardt 

Murtha 

Waldon 

Gibbons 

Neal 

Walgren 

Oilman 

Nelson 

Watklns 

Glickman 

Nowak 

Waxman 

Gonzalez 

Oakar 

Weaver 

Gordon 

Oberstar 

Weber 

Gradison 

Obey 

Weiss 

Gray  (ID 

Ortiz 

Wheat 

Gray  (PA) 

Owens 

Williams 

Green 

PanetU 

Wirth 

Guarinl 

Pease 

Wise 

Gunderson 

Penny 

Wolpe 

HaU(OH) 

Perkins 

Wright 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

Wyden 

Hawkins 

Price 

Yates 

Hayes 

PurseU 

Yatron 

Hefner 

Rahall 

Young  (AK) 

Henry 

Rangel 

Young  (FL) 

Horton 

Reid 

Young  (MO) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-22 

Barnes 

Edgar 

Lundine 

Boaco 

Ford(TN) 

Man  ton 

Breaux 

Fowler 

Moore 

Brown  (CA) 

Orotberg 

Pepper 

Campbell 

Herul 

SUJander 

Clay 

Hlllis 

Towns 

Conyers 

Howard 

Crockett 

Long 

O  2120 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  and  Mr.  SENSEN- 
BRENNER changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  OOODLINO  and  Mr.  JENKINS 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 


So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Mavroules  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  last  several  years 
there  has  tieen  a  growing  feeling  that  this 
country  is  faced  with  serious  abuses  in  the 
procurement  process  of  the  [Department  of  [De- 
fense— and  that  as  a  result,  millions  of  defense 
dollars  have  t)een  wasted. 

This  concem  has  intensified  t)ecause  of  tfie 
tremendous  defense  t>uildup  that  has  taken 
place  since  1981,  during  which  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  t)een  poured  Into  both  old  and  new 
weapons  development  ar)d  purchases.  In  fact 
the  [Department  of  Defense  now  accounts  for 
75  percent  of  all  Government  purchases  of 
goods  arxj  services. 

At  the  same  time  this  defense  buildup  has 
been  taking  place,  there  have  been  several 
highly  publicized  incidents  where  Federal  offi- 
cers and  employees  have  left  Government 
service  to  take  jobs  with  the  very  contractors 
they  had  supervised  Immedlatley  before  leav- 
ing the  Govemment.  These  incidents,  the  so- 
called  revolving  door,  have  raised  questions 
about  whetfier  these  Government  employees 
used  their  offk:es  while  still  In  the  Govemment 
to  favor  their  future  employers.  At  the  very 
least,  it  has  t>een  charged,  these  incidents 
have  created  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  of 
interest,  even  if  they  dkJ  not  result  in  actual 
conflicts. 

The  omnibus  amerniment  ur>der  consider- 
ation by  the  House  contains  a  provision  on 
postemployment  conflict  of  interest  which  has 
been  favorably  reported,  although  In  some- 
what different  form,  as  H.R.  2554  by  both  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  version  incor(x>rated  In  this 
an>endment  reflects  ttie  comt)ined  efforts  of 
tfie  two  committees  to  address  the  revolving 
door-procurement  problem. 

This  provision  prohit>its  a  [Department  of  De- 
fertse  employee  with  stgnificant  procurement 
responsibilities  as  to  a  contractor  from  going 
to  work  for  that  contractor  for  2  years  after 
leavir)g  the  Govemment.  The  provision  im- 
poses criminal  arxj  civil  penalties,  as  well  as 
contract  damages,  for  any  violations  of  this 
prohibttkxi.  In  addition,  tfie  provision  requires 
such  personnel  to  report  any  contact  made  at 
any  tinw  by  a  contractor  regarding  future  em- 
ployment 

The  issue  of  ethics  in  Govemment  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  address  through  statutory  man- 
dates. It  requires  an  emphasis  on  preventing 
both  the  existence  and  the  appearance  of 
conflicts  of  interest.  At  the  same  time,  howev- 
er, Govemnr>ent  efforts  to  reduce  real  and  po- 
tential conflkrts  of  interest  must  be  balanced 
with  the  need  to  attract  skilled,  qualified  indi- 
viduals to  Govemment  service,  t>oth  at  the 
career  level  and  in  political  and  short-term  po- 
sitions. 

Because  of  tf>e  need  to  achieve  balance 
between  these  interests,  it  is  partlcularty  im- 
portant that  any  statutory  solutk>ns  be  careful- 
ly drafted  ar>d  focused  on  solving  the  real 
problem  of  conflkrts  without  at  the  same  time 


creating  unfair  burdens  or  imposing  unconsti- 
tutional restrictions.  As  the  Judiciary  Ckimmlt- 
tee  report  on  H.R.  2554  Illustrated,  it  can  t>e 
very  difficult  to  craft  a  provision  which  ad- 
dresses the  Impact  of  the  revolving  door  on 
prcxnjrement  decisions  withotit  at  the  same 
time  imposing  unfair  and  potentially  unconsti- 
tutional restrictions.  (H.  Rept  99-397,  Part  2)  I 
believe  the  provision  set  forth  in  ttie  omnibus 
amendment  achieves  the  appropriate  balance 
among  these  crarrcems. 

This  revolving  door  provision  Is  an  important 
measure  that  will  help  ensure  the  Integrity  of 
Vne  procurement  process.  The  Judiciary  ar>d 
Armed  Services  (Committees  have  labored 
over  the  last  year  to  perfect  this  legislation, 
and  we  urge  support  of  this  provision  as  part 
of  the  omnibus  amendment  before  the  House 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
roules], as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  by  electron- 
ic device,  and  there  were— ayes  347, 
noes  60,  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  285] 


Ackerman 
Akaka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Aspin 
AUins 
AuCoin 
Barnard 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bentley 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BeviU 
Blaggl 
BUlrakls 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonior  (MI) 
Bonker 
Borskl 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Brooks 
Br(x>mfleld 
Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Clinger 
Coats 


AYES— 347 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

C(x>per 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Craig 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioOuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Eteerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Fiedler 

Fields 


Fish 

Fllppo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hller 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 


Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinskl 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Meyers 

Bfica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MlneU 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Mcxxly 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 


Armey 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

BlUey 

Burton  (IN) 

CaUahan 

Carney 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Combest 

Courter 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

DeLay 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NlchoU 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SIsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

NOES— 60 

Dreier 

Franklin 

Gingrich 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Lewis  (CA) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marlenee 


SUttery 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
StaUlngs 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Studds 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (OA) 
Torres 
TorriceUl 
Traficant 
Traxler 
UdaU 
Valentine 
Vander  Jagt 
Vento 
Visclosky 
VoUtmer 
Waldon 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
WhiUey 
Whlttaker 
Whitten 
WUliams 
Wirth 
Wise 
WoU 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (MO) 


Martin  (NY) 

McEwen 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Packard 

Parris 

Rudd 

Shumway 

Slaughter 

Sohmon 

Spence 

Stratton 

Stump 

Taylor 

Vucanovlch 

Whltehurst 

Wilson 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 


Barnes 
Breaux 


NOT  VOTING— 24 

Brown  (CA)  Clay 

CampbeU  Conyers 


i 
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Crockett 

Hertd 

Moore 

Edgmr 

HllliS 

Pepper 

Ford(TN> 

Howmrd 

Schulze 

Ftowler 

Long 

SiUander 

Oilman 

Lundine 

Towns 

Orotberg 

Manton 

Weaver 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr.  Campbell 
against. 

Itx.  Towns  (or.  with  Mr.  SUJander  against. 

Mr.  MACK  and  Mr.  ZSCHAU 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gkat  of  Illinois).  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Natcher]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4428)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, for  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  for  working  capital  funds,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  Members  might  be  interested  in 
the  schedule  for  tomorrow,  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  asked  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

Tomorrow  the  House  will  meet  at  10 
o'clock.  We  will  have  recorded  votes  on 
three  suspensions  that  were  debated 
on  Monday  and  today.  I  think  our  pur- 
poee  might  be  to  have  a  15-minute 
vote  on  the  first  suspension  and  per- 
haps 5-minute  votes  on  the  others. 

Immediately  after  voting  on  the  sus- 
pensions, we  will  go  to  the  veto  over- 
ride vote  on  H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985. 

After  that  has  been  completed,  we 
wlD  return  to  the  Treasury-Postal  ap- 
propriations and  complete  that  legisla- 
tion. 

Then,  subject  to  the  granting  of  a 
rule  or  a  unanimous  consent  request, 
we  hope  to  return  to  the  E)efense  De- 
partment authorization  bill.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  a  general  agree- 
ment is  being  reached  with  respect  to 
a  rule  applicable  to  the  next  phase  of 


our  House  consideration  of  that  bill, 
and  it  would  be  our  purpose  to  seek  a 
unanimous  consent  request  in  order 
that  such  a  rule,  if  voted  out  of  the 
committee,  might  be  considered  on  the 
House  floor  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  distinguished  gentlenuui 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Moaklet]. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

MAKIltG  IN  ORDER  ON  TOMORROW  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  A  RESOLimON  PROVIDING  rOR  FUR- 
THER CONSIDERATION  OP  H.R.  4428 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  tomorrow,  August  6.  1986. 
providing  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4428,  may  be  considered 
by  the  House  tomorrow  notwithstand- 
ing the  requirements  of  clause  4(b)  of 
rule  XI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  we  get 
some  idea  as  to  what  might  be  in  that 
rule?  It  becomes  fairly  important  for 
the  House  to  know  what  Is  going  to  be 
included  in  something  that  we  are  now 
getting  permission  for. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  heard  the  majori- 
ty leader  state  that  the  negotiations 
are  being  worked  out  now.  We  do  not 
know  what  will  be  in  the  r\ile.  We 
know  that  there  are  some  168  amend- 
ments, and  we  are  going  to  take  the 
bill  up  as  soon  as  we  can  and  report  it 
out.  There  will  be  a  vote  on  the  rule, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  when  we  do 
finish  deliberations  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee tomorrow. 

Mr.  DICKERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
by  way  of  explanation,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  who  is  here  on 
the  floor  also,  and  I  have  been  meet- 
ing off  and  on  all  afternoon  trying  to 
come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  what 
might  happen.  We  are  both  in  agree- 
ment that  we  need  this  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

We  have  in  sul)stance  worked  out  an 
agreement  as  to  what  will  come  to  the 
floor  on  Thursday  and  what  will  come 
to  the  floor  on  Tuesday  and  in  be- 
tween, the  agreement  t>eing  that  the 
policy  matters  that  really  are  not  tech- 
nically a  part  of  the  bill  or  would  not 
normally  be  a  part  of  the  Defense  bill, 
that  is,  the  testing,  the  SDI,  and  the 
chemical  weapons  issues,  will  come  up 
Thursday.  Those  matters  will  be  given 


3  hours.  3  hours,  and  1  hour.  That  will 
probably  fill  the  day. 

Then  on  Tuesday  we  will  take  up  the 
balance  of  the  policy  issues  such  as 
the  SALT-II  agreement  for  3  hours 
and  Asat  for  1  hour. 

We  did  not  know  and  could  not  fix 
any  time  without  knowing  how  many 
amendments  had  been  filed.  We  only 
within  the  past  30  minutes  learned 
that  there  were  over  160  amendments 
that  had  been  filed  by  5  o'clock  today. 
I  think  they  were  breeding.  I  do  not 
know.  Anyway,  we  must  now  deal  with 
the  question  of  how  we  can  deal  fairly 
with  all  of  the  amendments  that  are 
pending  in  the  regular  order  of  consid- 
eration of  the  Defense  bill  and  take 
care  of  these  enumerated  amend- 
ments. 

D  2150 

So  tomorrow  we  will  work  on  the 
money  part  of  the  bill,  that  is,  setting 
the  budget  authority  and  the  outlays, 
when  we  get  back  to  the  floor,  if  we 
are  allowed  to  come  back  to  the  floor 
under  the  rule. 

After  that,  if  we  have  time,  we  will 
go  into  the  regular  order  of  amend- 
ments to  title  I  and  then  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  tomorrow  we  go  into 
the  three  items  that  I  mentioned  for 
Thursday. 

Friday,  we  go  back  into  the  regular 
order  and  go  by  titles  as  amendments 
are  offered,  through  Friday  at  3. 

Monday,  we  will  do  the  same  thing. 

On  Tuesday,  we  will  come  back  to 
the  enumerated  amendments  that  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  hopefully 
finish  up  the  balance  of  any  amend- 
ments still  unresolved  at  that  time. 

I  hope  I  have  stated  it  correctly. 
That  is  my  understanding.  The  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  is  here  and 
he  might  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
has  it  exactly,  as  it  is  my  understand- 
ing. We  have  worked  this  thing  out. 
We  do  need  some  time  tonight,  be- 
cause the  staff  is  going  to  be  working 
all  night  to  go  through  those  168 
amendments,  bunching  them  together, 
see  which  ones  are  duplicative,  see 
which  ones  we  can  accept  and  in  fact 
how  many  controversial  amendments 
there  are  and  then  try  to  work  out  a 
way  to  divide  up  the  time.  They  are 
going  to  be  here  for  a  long  night. 

We  will  meet  with  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee tomorrow  and  hopefully  have  a 
rule  on  the  floor  to  deal  with  the  rest 
of  the  bill;  but  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  outlined  it.  we  have  a  general 
outline  now  of  the  rule  for  the  rest  of 
the  bill. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
understand  that  if  the  rule  were  to  be 
approved  tomorrow  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent procedure  here,  that  we 
would  be  working  on  the  bill  tomor- 
row. We  could  expect  to  work  late  to- 
morrow on  the  bill.  We  would  be  on 
money  amendments  tomorrow  until 
we  have  some  very  important  votes  on 
the  money  portions  of  the  bill  at  some 
point  tomorrow  afternoon  and 
evening;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Very  true. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
would  expect  to  work  Thursday, 
Friday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  on  the 
bill  under  the  new  rule  as  well. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  what  we  antici- 
pate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  will  do  a  real  good  job  if  in 
fact  we  finish  it  by  Tuesday.  We  are 
going  to  do  our  best,  but  with  160-odd 
amendments  pending  in  addition  to 
those  I  mentioned  by  name,  we  have 
got  a  pretty  tough  job  ahead  of  us;  so 
I  would  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  withdraw  his  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  we  are  looking 
at  votes  on  Friday  and  on  Monday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  find  out  here,  do  I  now  un- 
derstand the  schedule  would  be  such 
that  we  probably  would  not  have  sus- 
pension bills  on  the  Calendar  on 
Monday  in  order  to  complete  the 
schedule? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Majority  Leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  may  be  some 
suspensions  that  we  deal  with.  I 
cannot  be  certain  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  we  surely  would  reasonably 
expect  to  work  Friday  and  to  work 
Monday.     

Mr.  WALKER.  Votes  on  both  Friday 
and  Monday  under  the  provisions  of 
the  rule  that  we  would  get? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  any 
other  way  that  we  can  conclude  it.  I 
think  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
finish  the  bill.  It  is  going  to  require 
our  being  here  and  being  willing  to 
vote  on  amendments  both  Friday  and 
Monday. -^ 

Mr.  WALK^.  Well,  it  is  a  very  un- 
usual procedure.  It  is  one  that  I  would 
hope  that  we  are  not  going  to  use  very 
often.  I  mean,  basically  we  are  asking 
the  Members  to  fly  blind  here. 

I  appreciate  the  work  that  has  been 
done  here  by  these  gentlemen  trying 
to  work  out  an  agreement,  and  I  think 
they  have  worked  hard;  but  really  the 
Members  are  being  put  through  an  ex- 


ercise here  of  flying  blind  on  a  bill 
that  is  very,  very  important  to  most 
Members  of  the  body. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  the  Rules 
Committee  is  working  with  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  on  this.  We  will  take  what- 
ever they  agree  on,  so  I  think  the 
Rules  Committee  is  being  as  fair  as 
they  can  be.  We  just  cannot  make  any 
other  statement  about  what  will  be  in 
the  rule. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  understand 
the  dilemma  of  the  Rules  Conunittee 
on  this.  They  cannot  very  well  assure 
us  what  is  going  to  be  in  the  rule  if 
they  have  not  got  the  rule  yet.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  will  not  object, 
but  I  would  hope  that  this  is  not  a 
process  that  we  are  going  to  foist  upon 
the  Members  on  important  legislation 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. We  have  a  lot  of  these  important 
issues  coming  before  us  and  I  do  not 
necessarily  want  to  see  a  pattern  de- 
velop here  where  we  ask  the  Members 
to  go  into  a  lot  of  it  flying  completely 
blind  with  regard  to  the  procedures 
that  we  will  be  operating  under. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  form  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  actu- 
ally, this  was  not  the  decision  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  report  the  rule  in 
this  fashion.  It  was  a  decision  arrived 
at  by  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  order  to  ade- 
quately discuss  and  debate  the  bill 
fully  with  fairness  for  the  complete 
House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  appreciate  the  situ- 
ation we  are  in.  I  just  hope  that  it  does 
not  become  a  precedent  for  other  com- 
mittees that  would  also  be  in  this  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, I  do  not  intend  for  it  to  be  a 
precedent. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Staggers).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Moakley]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
concludes  the  legislative  business  for 
today. 


OVERRIDE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 
OF  H.R.  1562 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  overriding  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  1562. 

I  strongly  urge  careful  and  thought- 
ful consideration  by  my  colleagues  as 
we  debate  this  extremely  important 
and  far-reaching  legislation.  In  my  fol- 
lowing comments  I  will  do  my  best  to 
set  the  stage  for  what  I  believe  is  a 
crucial  case  for  a  positive  vote— a  posi- 
tive vote  to  override  the  President's 
veto. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  the 
President  has  a  difficult  Job.  He  has 
the  responsibility  from  the  oval  office 
to  keep  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  na- 
tional and  international  economic  and 
other  activities.  He  has  no  alternative 
but  to  rely  on  subordinates  and  to  del- 
egate to  them  in  various  areas.  He  is 
an  expert  in  this  particular  area.  We 
owe  President  Reagan  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  many  accomplishments — 
particularly  in  the  area  of  arousing 
the  patriotic  spi/it  in  America. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some 
areas  where  the  President  could  go 
down  in  history  as  a  dismal  failure.  I 
want  to  point  out  two  of  these  areas 
and  I  urge  the  administration  to  take 
heed  to  this  serious  problem 

First,  the  budget  deficit  is  one  which 
could  very  well  wreck  havoc  in  genera- 
tions to  come;  and 

Second,  the  trade  deficit  which  is 
fed  by  the  budget  deficit.  This  results, 
in  my  opinion,  from  rather  short- 
sighted advice  to  the  President  from 
the  State  Department,  other  trade 
representatives,  and  other  foreign  af- 
fairs advisers  and  perhaps  others. 

Now,  I  would  not  agree  to  support 
the  majority  of  truly  protectionist 
trade  bills  which  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress,  but  I  do  believe  that  a 
signal  must  be  sent  to  our  trading 
partners  that  America  is  not  a  patsy. 
America  is  not  naive.  America  can 
stand  up  when  it  needs  to,  and  it 
should— H.R.  1562  is  the  vehicle  which 
should  carry  this  message,  and  we 
should  override  this  veto  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Now,  I  believe  that  history  will 
record  that  the  Libyan  strike  which 
President  Reagan  authorized  was  a 
turning  point  that  sent  a  message  to 
the  world  that  bullying  America  will 
not  work. 

My  colleagues,  I  submit  to  you  that 
we  are  being  trampled  by  friends  and 
foe  alike  around  the  world  in  a  trade 
conflict  that  has  been  brought  about 
because  of  America's  himianitarian  in- 
terest in  wanting  to  help  our  trading 
partners  and  third  world  allies  get 
ahead,  some— which  are  now— rather 
affluent. 

The  trade  problems  we  face,  in  my 
opinion,  are  as  important  as  the 
Libyan  crisis  and  truly  just  as  danger- 
ous to  America's  well-being  by 
strengthening  the  threat  from  within 
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and  by  adding  to  the  "treacherous  na- 
Uonal  debt" 

Again,  we  must  send  the  world  a 
message  that  enough  is  enough. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, please  bear  with  me  as  I  make 
a  few  points. 

In  October  1984,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet,  along  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues,  with  the  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Singapore 
and  in  South  Korea  on  a  number  of 
issues. 

The  subjects  of  textiles  and  agricul- 
ture arose  only  when  members  of  the 
American  congressional  delegation  at 
the  end  of  the  session  brought  up  the 
problems  of  the  American  textile  and 
agricultural  markets. 

The  chambers  of  commerce— the 
American  Chambers  of  Commerce— in 
both  of  the  countries  obviously  give 
American  textiles  and  agriculture  a 
low  priority. 

These  people  in  the  chambers  of 
commerce  are  our  representatives,  our 
friends,  Americans  and  they  are  not 
our  enemies.  However,  reference  was 
made  in  a  critical  way  from  them 
toward  American  textiles  In  particular. 

One  official  said,  and  I  quote, 

America  Is  endangering  its  trading  policy 
by  continuing  to  tout  an  industry  which  is 
backward,  non-competitive,  has  goods  which 
are  too  costly  with  limited  variety  and  does 
not  take  into  consideration  Asian  interests 
and  priorities. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  big 
United  States  is  picking  on  little 
Korea  and  little  Singapore  and  little 
countries  in  Asia. 
Another  official  stated  and  I  quote, 
America's  high-tech  and  heavy  Industrial 
service  industries  will  be  endangered  If 
American  promoters  continue  to  harp  on 
forcing  textile  legislation  down  the  throats 
of  its  trading  partners. 

Also  during  this  visit  The  Korean 
Business  Week,  a  prominent  Korean 
publication  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
America's  The  Nation's  Business  pub- 
lished an  article  which  in  effect  point- 
ed out  that  the  Korean  Government 
had  entered  into  discussions  with 
America  trade  officials  and  was  en- 
couraging Korean  textile  exporters  to 
voluntarily  restrain  imports  to  8-10 
percent  to  the  United  States. 

I  was  encouraged  by  this  until  I 
flipped  over  the  page  and  read  an- 
other statement  from  the  Korean  tex- 
tile group  which  in  effect  gave  a  pre- 
diction that  textile  exports  to  the 
United  States  would  increase  by  more 
than  30  percent  in  1987— this,  I  might 
add,  is  being  done  on  the  backs  of  our 
domestic  textile  and  apparel  manufac- 
turers who  have  long  been  producers 
of  quality  goods. 

It's  appropriate  for  me  to  also  quote 
from  two  of  oiur  well-known  economic 
forecasters.  One  of  them  a  cabinet 
member.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mal- 
colm Baldrige.  publicly  confirmed  in 
late  July  the  following  and  I  quote: 


The  U.S.  economy  took  a  sharp  downturn 
in  the  second  quarter.  The  reason  American 
manufacturers  continue  to  be  hurt  are  be- 
cause of  high  level  foreign  imports. 

But  he  went  on  to  say  the  gross  na- 
tional product  increased  at  only  1.1 
percent  between  April  and  June,  the 
slowest  climb  since  the  recession  year 
of  1982. 

Then,  let  me  quote  from  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  in 
July  who  warned,  quote: 

That  the  current  expansion  is  going  to  be 
in  Jeopardy  unless  the  United  States  can 
curb  its  tremendous  trade  deficit  which 
reached  a  record  of  $148.5  billion  in  198S. 

Chairman  Volcker  also  told  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  in  a  hear- 
ing that  further  discount  rates  would 
not  be  necessary  and  would  not  perk 
up  the  economy  because  our  domestic 
demand  is  extremely  strong,  and  it  is 
being  filled  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

Chairman  Volcker  warned  that  the 
trade  deficit  cannot  be  erased  by  the 
decline  in  the  dollar  alone  on  foreign 
markets. 

He  also  called  on  the  governments  of 
Japan  and  western  Europe  to  stimu- 
late additional  growth  in  their  own 
countries  which  would  increase  the 
demand  for  U.S.  imports  and  to  volun- 
tarily restrict  their  own  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
arguments  which  we  can  make  such  as 
the  transfer  of  textile  manufacturing 
jobs  and  others  to  foreign  countries. 
The  transfer  of  our  industrial  base  to 
foreign  lands  would  be  one  argument. 
The  dismal  growth  in  the  economy  in 
1985  and  1986  which  was  only  2  per- 
cent or  one-half  of  expected  growth  is 
another.  Danger  to  national  defense 
because  the  industrial  textile  base  is 
dwindling  and  is  a  critical  situation.  A 
recent  report  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  is  mandated  by  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduced  and  passed  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  stated, 
quote: 

There  is  a  definite  erosion  of  the  produc- 
tion base  in  the  rubber  footwear,  nonrubber 
footwear,  textile,  and  to  some  degree,  in  the 
cut-make-and-trim  industries. 

Now  I  don't  need  to  explain  to  any 
American,  except  to  those  who  are  the 
most  naive,  what  a  disaster  this  would 
be.  But  there  is  tremendous  propagan- 
da being  put  out  from  every  sector  in- 
cluding the  administration  that  over- 
riding the  veto  of  H.R.  1562  will  drive 
up  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  average 
American.  This  is  simply  not  so.  Re- 
cently I  ran  into  the  lobbying  efforts 
first  hand.  I  received  a  letter  at  my 
northern  Virginia  mailing  address 
from  Julia  K.  Hughes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Fair  Trade  Council.  She 
stated  that  the  "special  interest  trade 
protectionist  bill  will  cost  *  *  *  money, 
reduce  your  clothing  selections  and 
could  throw  America  into  a  trade  war 
that  would  cost  American  Jobs  and 
damage  American  business." 


Ms.  Julia  D.  Hughes  seeks  to  fright- 
en the  consumer  by  saying  such  things 
as: 

Clothes  you  purchase  every  day  wlU  in- 
crease by  25  percent. 

This  bill  will  throw  America  into  a  trade 
war! 

A  few  special  interest  groups  are  trying  to 
shamelessly  exploit  the  trade  protection 
fever  sweeping  over  Congress. 

Ms.  Hughes  goes  on  and  on  for  3^ 
pages  and  suggests  that  a  personal 
letter  be  written  to  Congressman  Stan 
Parris  and  then  points  out  that  a  nice 
draft  letter  is  enclosed  which  Just  by 
chance  is  suitable  for  signing. 

It  goes  as  follows: 

As  a  concerned  constituent  of  yours,  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  opposition  to  H.R. 
1562  because  it  will  raise  the  cost  of  clothing 
for  my  family. 

To  Ms.  Hughes,  to  that  I  say,  don't 
bet  the  imported  shirt  off  your  back 
because  I  know  better.  A  recent  study 
proves  that  this  legislation  could  add 
over  150,000  jobs  within  a  few  months. 
A  lot  of  these  are  jobs  that  were  lost 
during  the  last  5  years,  and  will  go 
back  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  who 
lost  those  jobs  and  who  have  had  a 
hard  time  making  ends  meet  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  children. 

Clothing  selections  will  not  be  re- 
duced because  consumers  everywhere 
will  still  have  the  same  demands  for 
high  fashion  clothes,  and  our  free 
market  meets  demands.  What  may 
happen  is  a  few  retailers  who  have 
been  taking  a  300-percent  markup  on 
the  price  of  the  ramie  sweaters  from 
southeast  Asia  may  not  continue  to 
make  a  300-percent  profit.  But  that 
textile  worker  who  lost  her  Job  3  years 
ago  and  has  had  to  pinch  pennies  to 
feed  her  children  can  go  back  to 
making  $3.85  an  hour. 


D  2205 

FIVE-YEAR  MORATORIUM  ON 
STEEL  IMPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lipimski]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
tonight  to  acknowledge  that  severe 
measures  need  to  be  taken  to  deal  with 
our  Nation's  ailing  steel  industry.  For- 
eign imports  still  have  control  of 
nearly  25  percent  of  the  U.S.  market 
even  with  the  many  voluntary  re- 
straint agreements  in  effect  and  even 
with  President  Reagan's  steel  program 
intended  to  limit  this  foreign  share  to 
18.5  percent  of  domestic  supply.  Clear- 
ly, these  remedies  designed  to  curb  im- 
ports while  making  American  steel 
producers  more  competitive  have  not 
done  the  Job.  When  it  comes  down  to 
it,  the  question  should  not  be  why  our 
producers  cannot  compete  effectively, 
but  why  they  have  to  compete  with 
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foreign  govemment»>^et,  this  is  ex- 
actly what  they  have  come  up  against 
in  Japan,  in  the  Euj-opean  Commimity 
and  in  the  emerging  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world.  These  govern- 
ments have  traditionally  subsidized 
their  steel  industry  to  such  an  extent 
that  our  private  companies  simply 
have  not  had  the  chance  to  compete. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  need 
to  counter  this  imprecedented  and 
luifair  growth  of  foreign  steel  by  im- 
plementing a  much  more  stringent 
policy.  My  idea  of  an  effective  pro- 
gram would  call  for  a  5-year  moratori- 
um on  all  steel  imports.  In  that  period 
of  time,  the  only  profits  taken  out  of 
the  company  would  go  toward  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  workers  and 
management.  All  additional  revenue 
would  be  earmarked  for  updating  and 
modernizing  steel  facilities  and  re- 
training employees  who  would  be  dis- 
placed because  of  increased  efficiency. 
The  moratorium  would  give  our  Na- 
tion's steel  companies  a  new  lease  on 
life  by  providing  them  with  the  entire 
domestic  market.  After  this  time,  the 
steel  industry  would  be  expected  to 
compete  once  again  with  foreign  im- 
ports. It  is  my  belief  that  in  these  5 
years  American  steel  would  be  reinvig- 
orated.  When  you  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  a  weak  industry— especially 
in  terms  of  lost  Jobs  and  defense  pre- 
paredness—then this  plan  does  not 
sound  so  radical. 

Even  if  it  does  sound  extreme,  is  it 
so  different  from  the  actions  that 
other  governments  have  taken?  Our 
country  attempts  to  follow  a  market- 
oriented  approach  to  steel  trade  and 
yet  is  left  out  in  the  cold  in  the  face  of 
foreign  government-subsidized,  even 
government-owned  and  operated  steel. 
The  Japanese  have  historically  target- 
ed their  steel  industry  by  making  sure 
that  investment  capital  was  plentiful, 
even  though  this  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration profitability  and  other  free 
market  concerns.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  European  Community  and  the 
newly  industrialized  countries,  both  of 
whom  have  lavished  billions  of  dollars 
on  their  steel  Industries  and  protected 
them,  irrespective  of  economic  logic. 
What  this  all  means  is  that  these  for- 
eign producers  have  achieved  much 
greater  modernization  and  economies 
of  scale  than  their  American  counter- 
parts precisely  because  of  their  gov- 
ernment intervention.  They  have  even 
been  allowed  to  survive  when  normal 
market  conditions  would  have  deci- 
mated them.  American  companies 
have  never  had  this  kind  of  advantage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  kind 
of  advantage  is  necessary  today  for 
America's  steel  industry.  I  appeal  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  time  has  come 
to  address  this  question  forcefully. 
The  recent  bankruptcy  of  the  LTV 
Steel  Corp.,  the  second  largest  produc- 
er in  our  coimtry,  is  clear  evidence 
that  steel  is  a  sick  industry  in  our 


coimtry  and  one  that  will  only  get 
worse.  Raymond  Hay,  the  CEO  of 
LTV,  stated  that  the  weakness  in  steel 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  sustained 
level  of  imports  over  the  past  several 
years  which  have  continued  imabated. 
He  estimated  that  direct  and  indirect 
imports  account  for  about  51  percent 
of  total  steel  consujnption  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  certain  that  had 
LTV  been  a  company  in  Japan  or  in 
one  of  the  Euj-opean  Community 
coimtries,  the  government  would  have 
bailed  it  out  and  it  would  not  have 
gone  under.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not 
delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
present  policy  will  somehow  resolve 
the  crisis  in  steel.  We  should  rather 
see  the  situation  for  what  it  is  and 
impose  the  moratorium. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Ray,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AmruNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuNDiNE,  for  15  minutes,  on 
August  6. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Jeffords,  following  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  CouRTER  during  general  debate 
on  H.R.  4428,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  today. 

Mr.  McEwEN,  to  include  extraneous 
material  on  H.R.  4428,  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Strang)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Mack. 

Mr.  Courier. 

Mr.  LACiOMARSINO. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Gallo. 

Mr.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Henry. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Kanjorski. 

Mr.  Wolpe. 

Mr.  Dymally. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  SCHETTER. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 


Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Stttdds. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  1073.  An  act  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Iimovation  Act  of  1980 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  availabil- 
ity of  Japanese  science  and  engineering  lit- 
erature in  the  T7nited  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and 

S.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  1,  1988,  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day." 


Mr, 


ADJOURNMENT 
LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  August  6.  1986, 
at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4001.  A  letter  from  the  Comptoller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
evaluation  of  the  technical  data  manage- 
ment system  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139  nt.;  to  the 
CoRunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

4002.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  13th  annual  report  on  the  status  of 
handicapped  children  in  Head  Start  pro- 
grams, pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  9835(d>;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

4003.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Selective  Service  System,  transmitting 
notice  of  an  altered  Federal  records  system, 
pursuant  to  S  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

4004.  A  letter  from  the  Plan  Administra- 
tor, Eighth  Farm  Oedit  District  employee 
benefit  trust,  transmitting  the  Eighth  Farm 
Credit  District  retirement  plan,  pursuant  to 
31  U.S.C.  9503(aKl)(B);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

4005.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  containing  projections  and  compari- 
sons of  United  States  and  Soviet  strategic 
force  dismantlements  In  terms  of  adherence 
to  existing  arms  control  agreements,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  99-145,  section  1001(b)  (99 
SUt.  705)  (H.  Doc.  No.  99-253);  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4006.  A  letter  from  the  general  counsel. 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  C;^toms  Service  in  enforcement 
matters,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Public 
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Works  and  Transportation,  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 


REPORTS    OP    COMMITTEES    ON 

PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  3653.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Price-Anderson  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  extend  and  improve 
procedures  for  liability  smd  indemnification 
for  nuclear  incidents:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  99-636,  Pt.  II).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3810.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  revise 
and  reform  the  immigration  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
99-682,  Pt.  II).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  3810.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
revise  and  reform  the  immigration  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
99-682.  Pt.  III).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3810.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  revise 
and  reform  the  immigration  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
99-682.  Pt.  rV).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  3810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  revise  and 
reform  the  immigration  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept.  99-682. 
Pt.  V).  Preferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALT,  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  526.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5081,  a  bill 
to  authorize  additional  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  for  the  Philippines  (Rept. 
99-739).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONIOR:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  527.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  1400,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  general  revenue  sharing  for  5  years 
(Rept.  99-740).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  528.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  1426,  a  bill  to  re- 
authorize and  amend  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  99-741).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4467.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  a  Peace  Garden  on 
a  site  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  ain  amendment  (Rept.  99-742). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDAIjL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4814.  A  bill  entitled 
the  "Federal  Land  Exchange  Facilitation 
Act  of  1986",  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99- 
743,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  A  report  implementing 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity 
Act— 3  years  later  (Rept.  99-744).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BRCXDKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report:  Serious  and  long- 


standing deficiencies  plague  the  State  De- 
partment's overseas  construction  oper- 
ations. (Rept.  99-745).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  5176. 
A  bill  to  amend  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  new  requirements  and  proce- 
dures in  order  to  combat  money  laundering, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  99-746).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  OBEY:  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  5339.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  99-747).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivere<i  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAZZOLI:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Kumari  Rajlakshmi  Bais;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  99-748).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LUNGREN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  5016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sueng 
Ho  Jang  and  Sueng  II  Jang  (Rept.  99-749). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FISH:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  S. 
290.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Catherine  and 
Robert  Fossez  (Rept.  99-750).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FRANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hyong  Cha 
Kim  Kay  (Rept.  99-751).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BRYANT:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. S.  98.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cirilo 
Raagas  Costa  and  Wilma  Raagas  Costa 
(Rept.  99-752).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED  H.R.  3810 

Under  clause  5  of  Rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3810.  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  3810,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
revise  and  reform  the  immigration  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Waxmam,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Wirth, 
Mr.  Plorio,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Wal- 
CREH,  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mrs.  Collins, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr. 


SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr  Lrvinr. 
of  California): 
H.R.  5334.  A  bill  to  e.stabllNh  Ffdrral  pro 
grams  for  the  prevention  and  trfalmi-ni  of 
drug  abuse;  Jointly,  lo  the  Comma t«'«'K  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Interior  and  Injiular 
Affairs,  the  Judiciary,  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  5335.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conxolldat 
ed   Farm   and   Rural    Developmcnl    Act    to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  traiw 
fer  sufficient  funds  from  amounlH  author 
ized  for  guaranteed  loans  lo  amouniM  au- 
thorized for  Insured  loans  to  meet  thf  con 
tinuing  need   for  such   Insurt-d   loans;   thr 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  5336.  A  bill  to  establish  a  proKram  of 
Federal  grants  lo  Stales  for  drug  and  airo 
hoi  abuse  education  In  elementary  and  »rc 
ondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edura 
tion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
H.R.  5337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act   regarding   consent   Judgments;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr.  Clincer. 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Couchlin,  Mr. 
RiTTER,  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Foclietta, 

Mr.  Carper,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,  Mr.   Hoyer,   Mr.   Dyson.   Mrs. 
Bentley,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mrs.  Byron,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer): 
H.R.  5338.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Appalachian  Stales  low- 
level  radioactive  waste  compact;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  5339.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the   fiscal   year  ending  September   30, 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mr.  HUBBARD: 
H.R.  5340.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  designate  Hopkinsville  as  a 
place  of  holding  court  for  the  Western  Dis-. 
trict  of  Kentucky:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARNES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Biacgi,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  oe 
Lugo,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  E>organ  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  DvMALLY,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Feichan.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr. 
FoGLirTTA.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Fuqca, 
Mr.  FnsTER,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr, 
Oilman,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
MacKay,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California, 
Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Ni(ni0LS, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Packard, 
Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Gray 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  RiNALOO,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Garcia,  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski, Mr.  CJrockett,  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.     HuTTO,    Mr.    Beilenson,    Mr. 


DeWine,  Mr.  SiUANDER,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mrs.  John- 
son, Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Kramer, 
Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Loefpler,  Mr.  Lun- 
GREN,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
McHugh,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Parris, 
Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rou- 
KEMA,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Schulze,  Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Cheney, 
Mr.  Coelho,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  Mr.  CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  DioGuardi,  Mr. 
Early,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN,  Mr.  Hamherschmidt,  Mr.  Hart- 
nett,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  MooREHEAD,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
Stenholm.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Swin- 
DALL,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr.  Ridge,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mr.  Schaefer,  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.  KoLTER,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Hendon,  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr. 
Kolbe,  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
TORRiCELLi,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Bateman, 
Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Berhan,  Mr.  Bo- 
land,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Zschau, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Panetta,  and  Ms.  Kaptur): 
H.J.  Res.  694.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  December  14,  1986,  through  de- 
cember  20,  1986,  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.J.  Res.  695.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  1986,  as  "National  Home  Knitting 
Month  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
H  J.  Res.  696.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  9,  1986,  as 
"American  Indian  Heritage  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  McCANDLESS: 
H.  Res.  529.  Resolution  to  facilitate  com- 
pliance with  congressional  intent  expressed 


in  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1987;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

446.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  telephone  service  rate  regulation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  442:  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Coyne. 

H.R.  524;  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Mor 
RisoN  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr, 
Staggers,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Spratt,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr, 
Garcia,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr, 
Yatron,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Flori 
da,   Mr.   Pashayan,   Mr.   Whitehurst,   and 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH. 

H.R.  551:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Rodino, 
and  Mr.  Waldon. 

H.R.  1659:  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.R.  1875:  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Waldon,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio,  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  1902:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  2531:  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  2793:  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Dyson. 

H.R.  2895:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Martinez,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Gray 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mrs. 
Bentley,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  3040:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  3513:  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  3799:  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  4154:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Kiloee,  Mr.  Ack- 
erman, Mr.  Lantos,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
McDade,  and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4183:  Mr.  McCandless,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Bia(m:i,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Hunter, 
Mr.  Traficant,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

H.R.  4455:  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Darden,  Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Spence,  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  4485:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Seiberling. 
and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  4524:  Mr.  DeLay  and  Mr.  C^linger. 

H.R.  4659:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  4682:  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  Mr.  Coats. 

H.R.  4711:  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Kolbe,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Fusteh,  Mr.  Beil- 
enson, Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mrs.  Bentley,  and  Mr. 

BOLAND. 

H.R.  4783:  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  4787:  Mr.  SMrm  of  New  Hampshire. 

H.R.  4820:  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  4838:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Walgren,  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  4849:  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 


Mitchell,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  and 
Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  4919:  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mrs.  Long,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Torricelli,  and  Mr. 
Udall. 
H.R.  4999:  Mr.  Stanceland. 
H.R.  SOOO:  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.   Lipinski, 
Mr.  McGrath,  and  Mr.  Olin. 
H.R.  5011:  Mr.  Monson  and  Mr.  Sunia. 
H.R.  5048:  Mrs.  Holt,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Lagobiarsino,   Mr.   DeLay,   Mr.   Barton   of 
Texas,  Mr.  McCandless,  and  Mr.  Porter. 
H.R.  5058:  Mr.  Huckaby. 
H.R.  5066:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  5103:  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Kolter, 
Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.   5106:   Mr.   Bruce  and   Mr.   Denny 
Smith. 
H.R.  5116:Mr.  Hiler. 
H.R.  5117:  Mr.  Hiler. 
H.R.  5125:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and 
Mr.  Hiler. 
H.R.  5157:  Mr.  Garcia. 
H.R.  5225:  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Sharp,  and  Mr.  Donnelly. 

H.R.  5238:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Traficant, 
Mr.  Lacomarsino,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Owens. 
H.R.  5272:  Mr.  Brooks. 
H.R.  5274:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Sund- 
QUisT,  and  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  5326:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  10:  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.J.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr. 
P*erkins,  and  Mr.  Regula. 

H.J.  Res.  552:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Foley,  and  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.J.  Res.  583:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Washington,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Frenzel,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.J.  Res.  657:  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Biacgi,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.J.  Res.  670:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Biacgi,  Mr, 
Berman,  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ortiz,  and  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  678:  Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Luken, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Yatron, 
Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Coelho,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 
H.J.  Res.  681:  Mr.  Annunzio. 
H.J.  Res.  686:  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mi. 
Stark,  Mr.  Puster,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
SimiA,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Rostenkowski,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr, 
McCloskey,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Price,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Crock- 
ett, Mr.  Waldon,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
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gan.  Mr.  Lukkn.  Mr.  PAirarrA.  Mr.  Whitta- 
KXK.  Mr.  Wkiss.  Mr.  Bkdell.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Rangkl,  Mr.  Mavrottues.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Beilknson,  Mr.  Owems,  Mr.  Bdstamantb. 
Mr.  Richasosoh.  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Lkhmam  of  Florida.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Lamtos, 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Siuanscr,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kawjorski,  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  ScHUifXR.  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr. 
Bruce,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
B4r.  Stallincs,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Wydew.  Mr.  Smfth  of  Florida,  Mr.  Gordon, 
Iti.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Stnas,  ICr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  OE  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON,  Mr.  Peighan.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
Dicks,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mrs.  Long,  Mr. 
MacKay.  Mr.  Vknto.  Mr.  Bryant.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Biagci. 
Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Hepner.  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Boucher, 
Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Monson.  Mr. 
FoGLiRTA.  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Goodung,  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Gallo.  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr. 
Frxnzkl.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan. Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Young  of  Missou- 
ri. Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  ^Sstmaysr, — Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fawell, 
Mr.  Fuppo,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Jetpords.  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Sikorski.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Torri- 
celli.  Mr.  Bliley,  and  Mr.  Zschau. 

H.  Res.  509:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Frost,  and 
Mr.  Brooks. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

454.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Stated  Clerk.  Office  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.),  relative 
to  AIDS;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

455.  Also,  petition  of  the  Roane  County 
Commission,  Roane  County.  TN.  relative  to 
the  commercial  nuclear  power  industry: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  suid 
Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 4428 
By  Bir.  BENNETT: 
C24J— Page  129,  line  13,  is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c) 
and  inserting  the  following: 

(b)  Phased  Maintenance  Program.— The 
Navy  is  directed  to  continue  the  Phased 
Maintenance  Program  on  Navy  Amphibious 
and  Auxiliary  Ships  as  it  is  presently  struc- 
tured. Planning  for  those  combatant  ships 
that  are  scheduled  to  enter  the  Phased 
Maintenance  Program  in  FY  87  and  FY  88 
Is  also  to  continue  as  presently  structured. 


(To  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mav- 
roulbs.) 

[251— At  the  end  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  amendment  at  the  end  of 
title  IX  of  division  A,  insert  the  following: 

SEC.     «39.     LIMITATION     ON     AVAlLABILrTY     OP 
EXCESS  FUNDS. 

(a)  Unnecessary  Funds.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  not  obligate  or  expend 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Secretary,  for 
any  program,  project,  or  activity,  that  are  in 
excess  of  the  amount  needed  to  carry  out 
the  program,  project,  or  activity  for  which 
such  amounts  were  appropriated.  Excess 
amounts  that  may  not  l>e  obligated  or  ex- 
pended are— 

(1)  inflation  savings; 

(2)  excess  working  capital  fund  costs; 

(3)  foreign  currency  savings;  and 

(4)  all  other  savings. 

(b)  Failure  To  Obugate  Funds  Within 
Three  Years.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  not  obligate  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  any  program,  project,  or 
activity,  for  which  a  contract  has  not  been 
entered  into,  after  the  end  of  the  three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  that  such 
amounts  become  available  for  obligation  for 
such  program,  project,  or  activity. 

[261— At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A, 
(page  214.  after  line  18).  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.     tZS.     LIMITATION     ON     AVAILABILITY     OF 
EXCESS  FUNDS. 

(a)  Unnecessary  Funds.- The  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  not  obligate  or  expend 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Secretary,  for 
any  program,  project,  or  activity,  that  are  in 
excess  of  the  amount  needed  to  carry  out 
the  program,  project,  or  activity  for  which 
such  amounts  were  appropriated.  Excess 
amounts  that  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended are— 

( 1 )  inflation  savings; 

(2)  excess  working  capital  fund  costs; 

(3)  foreign  currency  savings;  and 

(4)  all  other  savings. 

(b)  Failure  To  Obligate  Funds  Within 
Three  Years.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  not  obligate  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  any  program,  project,  or 
activity,  for  which  a  contract  has  not  been 
entered  into,  after  the  end  of  the  three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  that  such 
amounts  become  available  for  obligation  for 
such  program,  project,  or  activity. 

[271— At  the  end  of  title  X  of  division  A, 
(page  239,  after  line  5),  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.     1U3.     LIMfTATION     ON     AVAILABILITY     OF 
EXCESS  FUNDS. 

(a)  Unnecessary  Funds.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  not  obligate  or  expend 
amounts  appropriated  to  the  Secretary,  for 
any  program,  project,  or  activity,  that  are  in 
excess  of  the  amount  needed  to  carry  out 
the  program,  project,  or  activity  for  which 
such  amounts  were  appropriated.  Excess 
amounts  that  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended are— 

( 1 )  inflation  savings; 

(2)  excess  working  capital  fund  costs; 

(3)  foreign  currency  savings;  and 

(4)  all  other  savings. 

(b)  Failure  To  Obligate  Funds  Within 
Three  Years.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  not  obligate  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  for  any  program,  project,  or 
activity,  for  which  a  contract  has  not  been 
entered  Into,  after  the  end  of  the  three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  that  such 
amounts  become  available  for  obligations 
for  such  program,  project,  or  activity. 


[281— Page  158.  line  14.  is  amending  by 
adding  the  following: 

Part  C— Commission  on  Merchant  Marine 
AND  Defense  Matters 

SEC.  814.  STATUS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  COMMISSION  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  DEFENSE: 
EXTENSION  OF  REPORT  DEADLINES 
AND  AVAILABILITY  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Status  op  Commission  Members.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  1536  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1985  (Public  Law  98-525;  98  SUt.  2633).  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed under  subsection  (c)(1)(C)  (who  is 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment) shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
Federal  employee,  except  for  the  purposes 
of- 

"(A)  chapter  81  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  compensation  for  work-re- 
lated injuries;  and 

"(B)  chapter  171  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  tort  claims.". 

(b>  Extensions.— Such  section  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  law  first  providing  funds 
for  the  Commission"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  date  on  which  sufficient  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  to  constitute  a 
quorum  have  been  appointed". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (g) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  enactment" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(3)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (i)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "36 
months  after  that  date  on  which  sufficient 
members  of  the  Commission  to  constitute  a 
quorum  have  been  appointed". 

[291— At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A 
(page  214,  after  line  18),  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  »Z5.  CONFLICT-OF-INTEREST  IN  DEFENSE  PRO- 
CUREMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  141  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  2397a  the  following 
new  sections: 

"9  2397b.  Certain  former  Department  of  Defenie 
procurement  ofTicials:  limitations  on  employ- 
ment by  contrsctora 

"(aKl)  Any  person— 

"(A)  who  is  a  former  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  a  former 
or  retired  member  of  the  armed  forces;  and 

"(B)  who.  during  the  two-year  period  pre- 
ceding the  person's  separation  from  service 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  participated 
personally  and  substantially,  and  in  a 
manner  involving  decisionmaking  responsi- 
bilities, in  a  procurment  function  with  re- 
spect to  a  contract  through  contact  with  the 
contractor. 

may  not  accept  compensation  from  that 
contractor  for  a  period  of  two  years  follow- 
ing the  person's  separation  from  service  In 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'decision- 
making responsibilities'  Includes  the  follow- 
ing activities  with  respect  to  a  contract:  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  or  making  recommen- 
dations or  engaging  in  negotiations,  with 
regard  to  a  procurement  function. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  a  contractor  (as 
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defined  in  subsection  (fX2))  is  determined  as 
of  the  date  of  the  separation  from  service  of 
the  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  member  of  the  armed  forces 
Involved. 

"(4)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  and  shall  be  subject  to  a 
fine  in  the  amount  provided  in  title  18. 

"(5)  Any  person  who  luiowingly  offers  or 
provides  any  compensation  to  another 
person,  and  who  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  the  acceptance  of  such  compen- 
sation is  or  would  be  in  violation  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
in  the  amount  provided  In  title  18. 

"(b)(1)  This  section  applies  only  to— 

"(A)  civilian  positions  for  which  the  rate 
of  pay  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  pay  payable  for  grade  GS-13  of 
the  General  Schedule;  and 

"(B)  to  positions  held  by  members  of  the 
armed  forces  in  a  pay  grade  of  0-4  or 
higher. 

"(2KA)  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  sensi- 
tive civilian  procurement  executive  position, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Go- 
venment  Ethics,  may  exempt  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy  from  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  by  reason  of  service 
in  such  position. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a 
sensitive  civilian  procurement  executive  po- 
sition is  a  position— 

"(1)  which  is  identified  under  paragraph 
(1); 

"(11)  which  is  a  civilian  position  to  which  a 
person  is  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
and 

"(ill)  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  the  duties  In- 
herent in  the  position  involve  personal  sub- 
stantial participation  in  procurement  func- 
tions (to  the  extent  to  which  subsection 
(a)(1)  applies)  with  so  many  contractors 
that  implementation  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  persons  serving  in  the  position 
would  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  obtain  the  serv- 
ices of  a  highly  qualified  person  to  serve  in 
the  position. 

"(C)  An  exemption  granted  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the  extent 
that  the  person  granted  the  exemption  acts 
as  a  government  representative  in  the  nego- 
tiation or  settlement  of  a  contract  with  a 
contractor. 

"(D)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
grants  an  exemption  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Govern- 
mental Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  the  Judici- 
ary of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  describing  the  exemption  and  setting 
forth  the  specific  reasons  for  the  exemp- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide to  each  person  separated  from  service 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  in  a  position 
described  in  subsection  (bKl)  who,  within 
the  two  years  preceding  the  date  of  such 
separation,  participated  in  a  procurement 
function  of  the  Department  a  notice  with 
respect  to  this  section.  Such  notice  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  a  written  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  the  name  of  each  contractor  from 
whom  such  person  is  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting compensation  under  this  section. 


"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply— 

"(1)  to  a  contract  for  an  amount  less  than 
$100,000; 

"(2)  to  compensation  of  a  person  by  an 
entity  that  did  not  have  a  Department  of 
Defense  contract  in  excess  of  $100,000  at 
the  time  the  person  participated  personally 
and  substantially  in  a  procurement  function 
(to  the  extent  to  which  subsection  (aKl)  ap- 
plies) with  respect  to  a  contract  with  that 
entity;  or 

"(3)  to  a  contractor  that  was  awarded  con- 
tracts by  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  a  total  amount 
less  than  $100,000. 

"(e)(1)  A  person  who  is  considering  the 
propriety  of  accepting  compensation  that 
might  place  the  person  In  violation  of  sub- 
section (a)  may.  before  acceptance  of  such 
compensation,  apply  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  for  advice  on 
the  applicability  of  this  section  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  compensation. 

"(2)  An  application  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  contain  such  Information  as  the  Direc- 
tor requires. 

"(f)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'compensation'  includes  any 
payment,  gift,  benefit,  reward,  favor,  or  gra- 
tuity— 

"(A)  which  is  provided,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  services  rendered;  and 

"(B)  which  is  valued  In  excess  of  $250  at 
the  prevailing  market  price. 

"(2)  The  term  'contractor'  means— 

"(A)  a  person  that  contracts  to  supply  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  goods  or  serv- 
ices; and 

"(B)  a  person  that  controls,  is  controlled 
by,  or  is  under  common  control  with,  a 
person  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 
Such  term  does  not  Include  a  State  or  local 
government  or  an  organization  described  in 
section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code. 

"(3)  The  term  'procurement  function'  in- 
cludes, with  respect  to  a  contract,  any  func- 
tion relating  to— 

"(A)  the  negotiation,  award,  administra- 
tion, or  approval  of  the  contract; 

"(B)  the  selection  of  a  contractor; 

"(C)  the  approval  of  changes  In  the  con- 
tract; 

"(D)  quality  assurance,  operational  and 
developmental  testing,  the  approval  of  pay- 
ment, or  auditing  under  the  contract;  or 

"(E)  the  management  of  the  procurement 
program. 

"(4)  The  term  'armed  forces'  does  not  in- 
clude the  Coast  Guard. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  2397c  of  this  title,  a  member  or 
former  member  of  the  armed  forces  shall  be 
considered  to  have  t>een  separated  from 
service  In  the  Department  of  Defense  upon 
the  member's  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty. 

"§  2397c.  Defense  Contractors:  requirements  con- 
cerning former  Department  of  Defense  ofTicials 

"(a)(1)  With  respect  to  a  contractor  that 
during  a  fiscal  year  enters  into  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
procurement  of  goods  and  services  in 
amounts  aggregating  $100,000  or  more,  each 
contract  for  procurement  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices entered  into  by  the  E>epartment  with 
that  contractor  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
shall  include  a  provision  under  which  the 
contractor  agrees  not  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  a  person  if  the  acceptance  of  such 
compensation  by  such  person  would  violate 
section  2397b(a)(l)  of  this  title. 


"(2)  Such  a  contract  shall  also  provide 
that  if  the  contractor  knowingly  violates  a 
contract  provision  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States,  as  liquidated  damages  under  the  con- 
tract, an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  $100,000;  or 

"(B)  three  times  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  contractor  to  the  person  in  violation  of 
such  contract  provision. 

"(b)(lKA)  Each  contractor  subject  during 
a  calendar  year  to  a  contract  term  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  not  later  than  April  1  of  the 
next  year  a  report  covering  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Each  such  report  shall  list 
the  name  of  each  person  (together  with 
other  information  adequate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  identify  the  person)  who— 

"(I)  Is  a  former  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  a  former  or  re- 
tired member  of  the  armed  forces;  and 

"(11)  was  provided  compensation  by  that 
contractor  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  if  such  compensation  was  provided 
within  two  years  after  such  officer,  employ- 
ee, or  member  left  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(B)  Each  such  listing  shall— 

"(I)  show  each  agency  in  which  the  person 
was  employed  or  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  person's 
service  in  the  Government; 

"(11)  show  the  person's  Job  titles  during 
the  last  two  years  of  the  person's  service  in 
the  Government; 

"(iil)  contain  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  person  during  the 
last  two  years  of  such  service;  and 

"(iv)  contain  a  description  of  the  duties  (if 
any)  that  the  person  Is  performing  on 
behalf  of  the  contractor. 

"(2)  A  person  who  knowingly  fails  to  file  a 
report  required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  review 
each  report  under  paragraph  (1)  to  assess 
the  report  for  accuracy  and  completeness 
and  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  possible 
violations  of  paragraph  (1)  or  section 
2397b(a)  of  this  title  or  of  a  contract  provi- 
sion required  by  subsection  (a).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  any  such  possible  violation 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

"(c)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  shall  have  access  to  the  re- 
tKirts  submitted  under  subsection  (b)(1)  and 
shall  conduct  an  annual  random  review  of 
the  reports  for  violations  of  section  2397b(a) 
of  this  title  and  subsections  (a)  and  (b)(1). 

"(2)  Not  later  than  October  1  of  each 
year,  the  Director  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  the  operation  of  this  section. 
Each  such  report  shall  Include  the  findings 
of  the  Director  based  on  the  examination  of 
reports  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  con- 
tract for  an  amount  less  than  $100,000. 

"(e)  The  definitions  set  forth  in  section 
2397b(f )  of  this  title  apply  to  this  section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  141  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  2397a  the  following  new 
items; 

"2397b.  Certain  former  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  officials: 
limitations  on  employment  by 
contractors. 

"2397c.  Defense  contractors:  requirements 
concerning  former  Department 
of  Defense  officials.". 
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(b)  Rkpkal.— Effective  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  section  921  of  the  De- 
fense Procurement  Improvement  Act  of 
1985  (title  IX  of  Public  Law  99-145:  10 
D^.C.  2397a  note)  is  repealed. 

(c)  BrrecTivt  Dates.— 

(1)  Iif  GKNKRAL.— Subject  to  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2).  this  section  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  EmCTIVE  DATE  FOR  RECDLATORY  AU- 
THORITY.—SubsectiOH  (b)  of  section  2397b  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  prescribe  and  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  regulations  under  that 
subsection  not  later  than  180  days  after 
such  date. 

(3)  Effect  om  employment.- (A)  The 
amendments  made  by  this  section— 

(i)  do  not  preclude  the  continuation  of  em- 
ployment that  began  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  or  the  acceptance  of 
compensation  for  such  employment;  and 

(ii)  do  not,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  apply  to  a  person  whose  service 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  terminates 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(B)  Subparagraph  (AXii)  does  not  pre- 
clude the  application  of  the  amendments 
made  by  this  section  to  a  person  with  re- 
spect to  service  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense by  such  person  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section. 

(4)  Effective  date  for  reporting  require- 
ment.—The  first  report  under  section 
2397c(cK2)  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  added  by  subsection  <a).  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  October  1.  1987. 

[30]— Page  34,  line  4,  strike  out 
"$7,678,782,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$7,124,782,000". 

Strike  out  section  208  (page  43,  lines  7 
through  11)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

SEC.  2«8.  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE. 

Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section  201 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Defense  Agencies,  not  more 
than  $2,846,000,000  is  available  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  progrtun.  such 
amount  being  the  amount  of  $2,750,000,000 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1986  plus  an  addi- 
tional $96,000,000  representing  a  3.5  percent 
increase  for  inflation. 

Strike  out  section  3013  (page  329,  lines  21 
through  25)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

SEC   MIX    authorization    FOR   STRATEGIC    DE- 
FENSE initiative. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  sections  3011  and  3012,  $279,000,000 
is  authorized  for  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
such  amount  being  the  amount  of 
$270,000,000  provided  for  fiscal  year  1986 
plus  an  additional  $9,000,000  representing  a 
3.5  percent  increase  for  inflation. 

Page  332,  line  23,  strike  out  "(a)  In  Gener- 
al—". 

Page  333,  strike  out  lines  4  through  11. 
[31]— Page      8,       line       18      strike      out 
"$6,071,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$4,971,000,000". 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  division  A 
(page  21,  after  line  14).  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  114.  prohibition  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  MX 
MISSILE  PROGRAM. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  Air  Force  for 
fiscal  year  1987  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 


ed for  test  missiles  under  the  MX  missile 
program. 

SEC.  IIS.  INCREASED  AtTHORIZATIONS  FOR  CON- 
VENTIONAL WEAPONS  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Army.— The  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  section  101(a)(4)  for  ammu- 
nition for  the  Army  is  increased  by 
$85,000,000,  none  of  which  shall  be  available 
for  nuclear  weapons  programs  or  chemical 
weapons  programs. 

(b)  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.— The 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
section  102  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
are  increased  as  follows: 

(1)  for  aircraft  pr(x;urement.  Navy. 
$46,800,000,  of  which— 

(A)  $45,800,000  is  for  modification  of  air- 
craft for  the  following  programs  and 
amounts: 

(i)  A-4  series,  $10,000,000. 

(ii)  EA-6  series.  $3,000,000. 

(iii)  F-4  series,  $1,600,000. 

(iv)  SH-60  series,  $1,800,000. 

(V)  Common  ECM  equipment,  $29,400,000. 

(B)  $1,000,000  is  for  spares  and  repair 
parts  for  the  AH-IT  aircraft. 

(2)  For  weapons  procurement.  Navy, 
$10,500,000  for  Other  Missiles  Support. 

(3)  For  Other  Procurement,  Navy, 
$29,800,000,  of  which— 

(A)  $10,400,000  is  for  supply  support 
equipment  for  automated  materials  han- 
dling systems:  and 

(B)  $19,400,000  is  for  personnel  and  com- 
mand support  equipment  for  the  following 
programs  and  amounts: 

(i)  Training  Support  Equipment, 
$5,100,000. 

(ii)  Commercial  Support  Equipment, 
$3,900,000. 

(iii)  Naval  Reserve  Support  Equipment, 
$5,000,000. 

(iv)  Oceanographic  Support  Equipment, 
$5,400,000. 

(4)  For  Marine  Corps  Procurement. 
$25,000,000,  of  which- 

(A)  $21,200,000  is  for  mortar  ammunition. 

(B)  $3,800,000  is  for  weapons  procurement 
for  the  following  programs  and  amounts: 

(i)  Mortar,  medium  extended  range,  100 
units  for  $2,200,000. 

(ii)  Machine  gun.  auto  saw  5.56-millimeter, 
$700,000. 

(iii)  Mk-19  40-millimeter  machine  gun,  for 
$900,000. 

(d)  Air  Force.- The  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  section  103  for  Other 
Procurement,  Air  Force,  is  increased  by 
$52,900,000  as  follows: 

( 1 )  $37,900,000  for  munitions  and  associat- 
ed support  costs,  in  quantities  and  amounts 
as  follows: 

(A)  Cartridge  caliber  5.56  millimeter, 
28.193  units  and  $3,900,000. 

(B)  Cartridge  20  millimeter  combat,  1.273 
units  and  $3,700,000. 

(C)  Cartridge  30  millimeter  API.  199  units 
and  $8,300,000. 

(D)  Bomb  hard  target,  2000  pound,  500 
units  and  $10,000,000. 

(E)  Target,  Aerial  tow  target  assembly, 
248  units  and  $6,200,000. 

(F)  Other  Items.  MJU-lOB  Flare,  40  units 
and  $5,800,000. 

(2)  $15,000,000  for  other  base  support,  of 
which— 

(A)  $5,000,000  is  for  tactical  shelters. 

(B)  $10,000,000  is  for  mobility  equipment. 
[32]— Page  8.  line  18,  strike  out 
•$6,071,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4.971.000,000". 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  division  A 
(page  21,  after  line  14),  add  the  following 
new  section: 
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SEC.  114.  INCREASED  AtTHORIZATIONS  FOR  C 
VENTIONAL  WEAPONS  PR4M;RAMS. 

(a)  Army.— The  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  section  101  for  the  Army 
are  increased  as  follows: 

(1)  For  ammunition.  $119,000,000,  none  of 
which  shall  be  available  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs  or  chemical  weapons  pro- 
grams, of  which  $34,000,000  is  for  ProJ. 
155mm.  HE  Adam  M731. 

(2)  For  Other  Procurement,  Army 
$32,800,000,  of  which— 

(A)  $18,000,000  is  for  tactical  and  support 
vehicles  for  the  following  programs  and 
amounts: 

(i)  Chassis  Trailer,  OP  3'/i  ton,  $3,700,000. 

(ii)  Semitrailer,  Tank  7,500  gal., 
$7,300,000. 

(iii)  Semitrailer,  Van  Supply,  12  ton, 
$7,000,000. 

(B)  $14,800,000  is  for  other  support  equip- 
ment in  the  following  programs  and 
amounts: 

(i)  Tug  Inland  and  Coastal   Waterways. 
$10,000,000. 
(ii)  Railway  Car.  Tank.  Pol.  $4,800,000. 

(b)  Navy  and  Marine  Corps— The 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
section  102  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
are  increased  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft  procurement.  Navy, 
$46,800,000,  of  which- 

(A)  $45,800,000  is  for  modification  of  air- 
craft for  the  following  programs  and 
amounts: 

(i)  A-4  series.  $10,000,000. 

(ii)  EA-6  series,  $3,000,000. 

(iii)  F-4  series,  $1,600,000. 

(iv)  SH-60  series.  $1,800,000. 

(V)  Common  ECM  equipment  $29,400,000. 

(B)  $1,000,000  is  for  spares  and  repair 
parts  for  the  AH-IT  aircraft. 

(2)  For  weapons  procurement.  Navy, 
$50,500,000,  of  which— 

(A)  $10,500,000  is  for  Other  Missiles  Sup- 
port. 

(B)  $40,000,000  is  for  the  MK-60  Captor. 

(3)  For  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion, 
Navy,  $49,800,000  for  one  TAGOS  surtass 
ship. 

(4)  For  other  Procurement,  Navy, 
$29,800,000,  of  which- 

(A)  $10,400,000  is  for  supply  support 
equipment  for  automated  materials  han- 
dling systems:  and 

(B)  $19,400,000  is  for  personnel  and  com- 
mand support  equipment  for  the  following 
programs  and  amounts: 

(i)  Training  Support  Equipment, 
$5,100,000. 

(ii)  Commercial  Support  Equipment 
$3,900,000. 

(iii)  Naval  Reserve  Support  Equipment. 
$5,000,000. 

(iv)  Oceanographic  Support  Equipment, 
$5,400,000. 

(5)  For  Marine  Corps  Procurement, 
$25,000,000,  of  which- 

(A)  $21,200,000  is  for  mortar  ammunition. 

(B)  $3,800,000  is  for  weapons  procurement 
for  the  following  programs  and  amounts: 

(i)  Mortar,  medium  extended  range,  100 
units  for  $2,200,000. 

(ii)  Machine  gun,  auto  saw  5.56-millimeter, 
$700,000. 

(iii)  Mk-19  40-millimeter  machine  gun,  for 
$900,000. 

(c)  Air  Force.— The  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  section  103  for  Other 
Procurement,  Air  Force,  is  increased  by 
$196,000,000  as  follows: 

( 1 )  $47,000,000  for  munitions  and  associat- 
ed support  costs,  in  quantities  and  amounts 
as  follows: 
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(A)  2.75  inch  rocket  motor,  $1,800,000. 

(B)  2.75  inch  rocket  head  wp,  $7,300,000. 

(C)  Cartridge  caliber  5.56  millimeter, 
28,193  units  and  $3,900,000. 

(D)  Cartridge  20  millimeter  combat,  1,273 
unite  and  $3,700,000. 

(E)  Cartridge  30  millimeter  API,  199  unite 
and  $8,300,000. 

(F)  Bomb  hard  target,  2000  pound,  500 
unite  and  $10,000,000. 

(G)  Target,  Aerial  tow  target  assembly, 
248  unite  and  $6,200,000. 

(H)  Other  Items,  MJU-lOB  Flare,  40  unite 
and  $5,800,000. 

(2)  $11,400,000  for  electronics  and  tele- 
communications programs,  of  which— 

(A)  $7,000,000  is  for  traffic  control  and 
landing  systems. 

(B)  $4,400,000  is  for  North  Atlantic  De- 
fense C3. 

(C)  $15,000,000  is  for  MAC  Command  and 
Control  support. 

(D)  $31,800,000  is  for  Range  Improve- 
mente. 

(E)  $3,700,000  is  for  radar  bomb  scorer. 

(F)  $30,000,000  is  for  Joint  Tactical  Com- 
munications Prog. 

(G)  $20,000,000  is  for  Tactical  C-E  Equip- 
ment. 

(H)  $20,300,000  is  for  radio  equipment. 
(I)  $1,900,000  is  for  fiber  optic  equipment. 

(3)  $15,000,000  for  other  base  support,  of 
which— 

(A)  $5,000,000  is  for  tactical  shelters. 

(B)  $10,000,000  is  for  mobility  equipment. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

[33]— Page  34,  line  3,  strike  out 
"$14,129,058,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$14,132,058,000". 
Page  41,  after  line  18,  add  the  following: 
(e)  Technical  On-Site  Inspection.— Of 
the  amount  authorized  in  section  201  for 
the  Air  Force,  not  less  than  $9,850,000  shall 
be  available  for  technical  on-site  inspection. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
[34]— Strike  out  section  214  (page  67,  line 
17  through  page  68,  line  4)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC  214.  LIMITATION  ON  TESTING  OF  ANTI-SATEL- 
LITE WEAPONS. 

(a)  ASAT  Testing  Moratorium.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  not  carry  out  a  test 
of  the  Space  Defense  System  (anti-satellite 
weapon)  against  an  object  in  space  until  the 
President  certifies  to  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  conducted,  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  test  against 
an  object  In  space  of  a  dedicated  anti-satel- 
lite weapon. 

(b)  Expiration.— The  prohibition  in  sub- 
section (a)  expires  on  October  1,  1987. 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
[35]— At  the  end  of  title  III  of  division  A 
(page  85,  after  line  12),  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  314.  TRANSPORTATION  OF  CARGO  THROUGH 
GREAT  LAKES  PORTS. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  shall  be  spent  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  cargo  by  ocean  common  carrier  via 
Great  Lakes  porte  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  in  vessels  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  LUNDINE: 
[36]— At  the  end  of  title  X  of  division  A 
(page  239,  after  line  5),  add  the  following: 

SEC.  .  COOPERATION  OF  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE IN  INTERDICTION  OF  ILLEGAL 
DRUGS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  in 
making  available  to  the  United  States  Coast 


Guard  Tactical  Law  Enforcement  Teams 
and  other  United  States  Coast  Guard  drug 
enforcement  operations  the  ships,  person- 
nel, and  facilities  of  the  United  States  Navy 
on  a  more  liberal  basis  for  the  interdiction 
of  the  smuggling  of  illegal  drugs  into  the 
United  States,  taking  into  consideration  the 
high  priority  Congress  places  on  making 
that  interediction  more  effective. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
[37]— Page      10,      line      1,      strike      out 
"$509,100,000"   and   insert   in   lieu   thereof 
"$539,100,000". 

[38]— At  the  end  of  title  V  of  division  A 
(page  103,  after  line  6),  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.      .  ACTIVE  DUTY  OF  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

(a)  Governor  Consent  for  Active  Duty 
OF  National  Guard  Members.— Section  501 
of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  With  regard  to  active  duty  outeide  the 
United  States,  ite  territories,  and  ite  posses- 
sions, the  consent  of  the  Governor  described 
in  sections  672(b)  and  672(d)  of  title  10  may 
not  be  withheld  in  whole  or  in  part  because 
of  any  objection  to  the  location,  purpose, 
type,  or  schedule  of  such  active  duty.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  672 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  in^rting  "except  as  provided  by 
section  501(c)  of  title  32"  after  "as  the  case 
may  be"  in  subsection  (b):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "except  as  provided  by 
section  501(c)  of  title  32"  after  "whichever 
is  concerned"  in  subsection  (d). 

[39]— Page  86,  line  4,  strike  "459,310"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "456,596". 

Page  86,  line  6,  strike  "153,013"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "152,994". 

Page  87,  line  12,  strike  "25,231"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "25,731". 

Page  87,  line  14,  strike  "20,510"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "21,476". 
[40]— Page  87,  line  12,  strike  "25,231"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "25,731". 

Page  87,  line  14,  strike  "20,510"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "21,476". 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
[41]— At  the  end  of  title  X  of  division  A 
(page  239,  after  line  5),  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  1033.  OFF-POST  RENTAL  HOUSING  LEASE  IN- 
DEMNITY PILOT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Program  by  Secre- 
tary OF  Defense.— 

(1)  In  general.- The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  establish  a  pilot  program  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  Implementing  a  program  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  guarantee  compensation  of  any 
person  who  leases  a  rental  unit  to  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  for  any  breach  of 
any  lease  or  any  damage  to  the  rental  unit 
by  the  member. 

(2)  Deadline.— The  program  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  established  not  later 
than  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  not 
before  October  1,  1986. 

(b)  Actions  by  Secretaries  of  Military 
Departments.— 

(1)  Designation  of  military  installa- 
tions.—In  accordance  with  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment shall  designate  one  military  installa- 
tion in  the  United  States  that  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  Secretary  to  participate 
in  the  program  established  under  subsection 
(a). 


(2)  Security  agreements.— For  purposes 
of  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
a  military  department,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  advance  in  appropriation  AcU, 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  any 
person  who  leases  a  rental  unit  to  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary.  Any  agreement 
under  this  paragraph  shall  provide  that— 

(A)  the  term  of  the  agreement  shall  not 
be  for  more  than  one  year: 

(B)  the  member  shall  not  pay  a  security 
deposit: 

(C)  the  Secretary  (except  as  provided  In 
subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E))  shall  compen- 
sate the  lessor  for  any  breach  of  the  lease 
by  the  member  and  for  any  damage  to  the 
rental  unit  caused  by  the  member  or  by  any 
guest  or  dependent  of  the  member; 

(D)  the  total  liability  of  the  Secretary  for 
any  breach  of  the  lease  or  for  any  damage 
described  in  subparagraph  (C)  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  that 
the  Secretary  determines  would  have  been 
required  by  the  lessor  as  a  security  deposit 
absent  the  agreement  authorized  in  this 
paragraph: 

(E)  the  Secretary  shall  not  compensate 
the  lessor  for  any  breach  of  the  lease  or  for 
any  damage  described  in  subparagraph  (C> 
until  the  lessor  exhauste  any  remedies  avail- 
able to  the  lessor  against  the  member  for 
the  breach  or  damage;  and 

(F)  the  Secretary  shall  l>e  subrogated  to 
the  righte  of  the  lessor  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Secretary  compensates  the  lessor  for 
any  breach  of  the  lease  or  for  any  damages 
described  in  subparagraph  (C). 

(3)  Regulations.— Any  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  under 
this  section  shall  be  exercised  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

(c)  Garnishment  of  Pay  from  Member  of 
Armed  Forces.— Any  Secretary  who  com- 
[>ensates  any  lessor  under  subsection  (b)  for 
any  damage  to  a  rental  unit  or  any  breach 
of  a  lease  by  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
may  issue  a  special  order  under  section  1007 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  withholding  from  the  pay  of  the 
member  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the  lessor  as  com- 
pensation for  the  breach  or  damage. 

(d)  Report  Requirement.- 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  concern- 
ing the  pilot  program  established  under  sub- 
section (a),  including— 

(A)  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  pilot  program;  and 

(B)  recommendations  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  implementing  a  program  similar  to  the 
pilot  program  on  all  military  installations. 

(2)  Deadline.— The  report  referred  to  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  submitted  befor;:  the 
expiration  of  the  18-month  period  following 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  pilot 
program  under  subsection  (a). 

(e)  Termination  of  Authority.— The  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment to  enter  into  any  contract  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  terminate  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  18-month  period  following 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  pilot 
program  under  subsection  (a). 

[42]— At  the  end  of  title  III  of  division  A 
(page  85,  after  line  12),  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  314.  PREFERENCE  FOR  UNITED  STATES  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS  IN  COMMIS- 
SARY FOOD  PURCHASES. 

(a)  Preference  Requirement.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  require  that,  when  ac- 
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quiring  food  products  through  the  use  of 
competitive  procedures  for  resale  through 
commissary  stores  located  in  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  Defense  gives 
preference  to  United  States  companies  that 
use  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  products  sold  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(b)  GuiDBLiwKS.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop guidelines  to  implement  the  prefer- 
ence required  by  subsection  (a).  Such  guide- 
lines shall  be  developed  and  implemented 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  guidelines  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  as 
soon  as  they  are  developed. 

(c)  Report.— The  Scretary  shall,  not  later 
than  120  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  section. 

[431— Page  104,  after  line  15,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC  Ml.  SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  WHO  ARE  PROFI- 
aENT  IN  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE. 

(a)  IM  Gkhkral.— <1)  Chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  section: 

S3IS.  Special  pay:  foreign  language  proficiency 

pay 

"(a)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces  who 
meets  the  criteria  described  in  subsection 
(b)  may  be  paid  special  pay,  in  addition  to 
any  other  pay  or  allowance  to  which  the 
member  is  entitled,  in  the  amount  set  forth 
in  subsection  (c). 

"(bXl)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces 
qualifies  for  special  pay  under  this  section  if 
the  member— 

"(A)  is  entitled  to  basic  pay; 

"(B)  has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  within  the  past  12  months  to  be 
proficient  in  a  foreign  language  identified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  necessary  for 
the  national  defense;  and 

"(C)  fulfills  at  least  one  of  the  criteria  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  criteria  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IKC)  are  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  member  is  qualified  in  a  military 
specialty  requiring  the  foreign  language 
proficiency. 

"(B)  The  member  received  training,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, designed  to  develop  such  proficien- 
cy. 

"(C)  The  member  is  assigned  to  military 
duties  requiring  such  proficiency. 

"(D)  The  member  is  proficient  in  a  foreign 
language  for  which  an  armed  force  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  have  a  critical  need. 

"(c)  The  monthly  rate  for  special  pay 
under  subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed  $100. 

"(dXl)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  and  to  the  extent 
provided  for  in  appropriations  Acts,  when  a 
member  of  a  reserve  component  of  the 
armed  forces,  or  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
is  entitled  to  compensation  under  section 
206  of  this  title,  fulfills  the  criteria  for  spe- 
cial pay  as  described  in  subsection  (b), 
except  the  requirement  described  in  subsec- 
tion (bKlKA),  the  member  may  be  paid  an 
increase  in  compensation  equal  to  l/30th  of 
the  monthly  special  pay  authorized  by  sub- 
section (c)  for  the  performance  of  that  duty 
by  a  member  who  Is  entitled  to  basic  pay. 


"(2)  A  member  eligible  for  increased  com- 
pensation under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  paid 
such  increase— 

"(A)  for  each  regular  period  of  instruc- 
tion, or  period  of  appropriate  duty,  at  which 
he  is  engaged  for  at  least  two  hours,  includ- 
ing instruction  received  or  duty  performed 
on  a  Sunday  or  holiday:  and 

"(B)  for  each  period  of  performance  of 
such  other  equivalent  training,  instruction, 
duty,  or  appropriate  duties,  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(3)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  a 
member  who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay  under 
section  204  of  this  title. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  armed  forces  under 
his  jurisdiction  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  for  the  Coast  Guard  when 
the  Coast  Guard  is  not  operating  as  a  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"316.  Special  pay;  foreign  language  profi- 
ciency pay.". 

(b)  Effbctivb  Date.— Section  316  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1986. 

(c)  Limitations  on  Obligations.— Of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able for  military  personnel  during  fiscal 
year  1987,  not  more  than  $7,300,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  payment  of 
the  special  pay  authorized  by  section  316  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
this  section. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
[441— At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  VIII  of 
division  A  (page  158.  after  line  13),  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  8U.  ELIGIBILITY  OF  PHILANTHROPIC  INSTI- 
TUTIONS TO  RECEIVE  REIMBURSE- 
MENTS UNDER  CHAMPUS. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Active-duty  dependents. — Section  1079 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (j),  a  hos- 
pital that  is  operated  primarily  for  philan- 
thropic purposes  may  not  be  denied  pay- 
ment for  a  charge  for  services  for  which  a 
claim  is  submitted  under  a  plan  contracted 
for  under  subsection  (a)  solely  on  the  basis 
that  such  hospital  does  not  impose  a  legal 
obligation  on  patients  to  pay  for  such  serv- 
ices.". 

(2)  Certain  members,  former  members. 
AND  their  dependents.— Section  1086  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (d)  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  chapter,  a  hospi- 
tal that  is  operated  primarily  for  philan- 
thropic purposes  may  not  be  denied  pay- 
ment for  a  charge  for  services  for  which  a 
claim  is  submitted  under  a  plan  contracted 
for  under  subsection  (a)  solely  on  the  basis 
that  such  hospital  does  not  impose  a  legal 
obligation  on  patients  to  pay  for  such  serv- 
ices.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  1079(1)  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a)(1)).  and  section  1086  of  such 
title  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)(2))  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  medical  care  received 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
[45]— Page  239.  after  line  5.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


SEC  1033.  RESTRICTION  ON  PERFORMANCE  OF 
SERVICES  BY  PERSONS  WHO  FAIL  TO 
REGISTER  UNDER  THE  MILITARY  SE- 
LECTIVE SERVICE  ACT. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  141  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"2408.  Contracta:  performance  of  service*  by  le- 

lective  service  nonregistrants 

"(a)  A  person  bom  after  December  31, 
1959,  who  is  required  to  register  under  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  453(a))  and  who  has  not 
so  registered  shall  not  perform  services 
under  any  contract  or  subcontract  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  this  section  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tract when  the  Secretary  determines  such  a 
waiver  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional security.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"}2408.  Contracts:  performance  of  services 
by  selective  service  nonregis- 
trants.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— Section  2408  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)),  shall  apply  to  contracts  entered 
into  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  only  with  respect  to  individuals 
hired  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  after 
such  date. 

Mr.  SPRATT: 
[461— Page      3,      line      8.      strike      out 
"$2,361,900,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,391,900,000". 

Page  3,  line  12,  strike  out  "$5,093,600,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,150,900,000". 

Page  3,  line  18.  strike  out  "$1,407,200,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,464,500,000". 

Page  8,  line  17,  strike  out 
"$16,746,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$17,237,200,000". 

H.R.  5081 
By  Mr.  PAUNTROY: 
Page  13.  after  line  8.  add  the  following: 

SEC.  204.  RECOVERY  BY  HAITI  OF  ASSETS  STOLEN 
BY  DUVALIER  REGIME. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Haiti  believes  that 
former  president-for-life  Jean  Claude  Duva- 
lier  and  other  individuals  associated  with 
the  Dtivalier  regime  illegally  diverted  to 
their  own  use  substantial  amounts  of  the 
assets  of  the  Government  of  Haiti; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Haiti  is  attempting 
to  locate  and  recover  those  assets  through 
legal  means; 

(3)  virtually  every  relevant  Jurisdiction, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  re- 
quires the  posting  of  some  form  of  security 
to  secure  the  issuance  of  orders  of  attach- 
ment or  other  judicial  seizures  of  property; 

(4)  the  Government  of  Haiti  is  unable, 
without  outside  assistance,  to  post  the  nec- 
essary security  because  of  its  lack  of  assets; 

(5)  Haiti's  economic  situation  could  be  sig- 
nificantly improved,  and  the  need  for  exter- 
nal resources  reduced,  if  the  Government  of 
Haiti  is  able  to  pursue  its  legal  remedies 
against  those  who  are  in  large  part  responsi- 
ble for  the  economic  crisis  in  Haiti;  and 

(6)  the  United  States  has  a  substantial 
foreign  policy  interest  in  helping  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  recover  any  assets  which 
were  illegally  diverted  by  those  associated 
with  the  Duvalier  regime. 

(b)  Actions  to  Assist  Haiti.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  exercise  the  authorities  granted 


by^section  203  of  the  International  Emer- 
gmcy  Ek»nomic  Powers  Act  (50  U.S.C.  app. 
170^)  to  assist  the  Government  of  Haiti  in 
its' efforts  to  recover,  through  legal  proceed- 
ings, assets  which  the  Government  of  Haiti 
alleges  were  stolen  by  former  president-for- 
life  Jean  Claude  Duvalier  and  other  individ- 


uals associated  with  the  Duvalier  regime. 
This  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  section  202  of  that  Act. 

By  Mr.  LELAND: 
—Page  10,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 


(e)  Additional  Assistance  for  Economic 
Development  in  Haiti.— In  order  to  assist 
economic  development  in  Haiti,  a  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  officer  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  United  States  embassy  in  Haiti. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  4,  1986) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THinuioin)]. 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Israel- 
God  of  our  fathers— our  God— save  us 
from  being  victims  of  the  visible  as  if 
only  that  is  reality.  One  of  the  great- 
est leaders  in  history,  Moses,  "endured 
as  seeing  the  invisible."  His  leadership, 
his  greatness,  his  power  grew  out  of 
his  connection  with  the  invisible.  In 
this  scientific  age.  Father,  our  inclina- 
tion is  to  reduce  reality  to  the  visible, 
despite  the  fact  that  much  of  reality 
with  which  we  have  to  do  is  invisible. 
In  Tou  O  Lord,  we  "live  and  move  and 
have  our  being."  Sensitize  us  to  this 
greatest  of  all  reality.  Your  invisible 
presence,  here  and  everywhere.  Help 
us  to  seek  You.  to  connect  with  You. 
to  depend  upon  You.  Grant  that  each 
may  be  an  instrument  of  Your  divine 
will.  Give  us  the  wisdom  of  Moses,  O 
Lord  our  God.  Amen. 


night  session  Is  likely  in  order  to  make 
progress  on  the  DOD  authorization 
bill. 

Those  are  the  comments  furnished 
to  me  in  behalf  of  the  majority  leader, 
who  is  attending  a  leadership  meeting 
this  morning  with  the  President. 

I  will  now  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Democratic  leader,  and  reserve  the 
balance  of  the  leader's  time. 


RBCOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADKR 

The  mtmtdttlft  pro  l«mpofe.  The 
diitlngyiihid  mmI  ibied  neting  mij§ri^ 
(y  («M«r  li  rMdgniied, 

Mr,  RUSMAM,  I  ihMk  ih»  mmm^ 
fUidhMl  FrMMmt  pre  t»mftor», 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  standing  order,  the  two  leaders 
will  each  have  10  minutes.  There  will 
then  be  special  orders  in  favor  of  Sen- 
ators Hawkins.  Proxmire.  Gore. 
Gorton.  Hetlin,  and  Melcher  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes.  Then  routine  morn- 
ing business  will  extend  not  beyond 
the  hour  of  10  o'clock,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  a 
period  of  5  minutes. 

At  10  o'clock  this  morning,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  S. 
2638,  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 
Pending  is  the  Johnston  amendment 
No.  2273.  The  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  between  the  hours  of  12  noon 
and  2  p.m.  in  order  for  the  weekly 
party  caucuses  to  meet. 

At  2  o'clock  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Votes  can  be  expected 
throughout  the  day  today  and  a  late 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallop).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  acting  leader. 


STEEL  INDUSTRY  PUGHT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican steel  industry  is  facing  the  most 
serious  challenge  in  its  history.  The 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  Augiist  3, 
includes  a  report  on  that  challenge. 

Much  of  the  current  problem  has 
been  caused  by  imports.  While  the 
level  of  imports  has  declined  to  around 
23  percent  of  the  U.S.  market,  this  is 
still  above  the  target  established  by 
the  President's  steel  program  which 
called  for  Import  levels  not  to  exceed 
ao.a  percent. 

That  proHt-atti  wm  put  Itito  pluee 
only  (tfter  imtwflfl  hsd  «f»wfi  M 
rei'ttfrt  levelft  HHd  (md  I'ttMiureri  heitrly 
one  ihirrt  of  ihe  US  m»rkei  The  In 
duwtry  peiUloned  for  relief  under  the 
trade  laws— section  901  of  the  Trade 
Act— and  the  International  Trade 
Commission  found  in  favor  of  the 
American  steel  industry.  But  the 
President  refused  to  implement  the 
ITC  recommendation.  He  opted  in- 
stead for  his  own  program  of  volun- 
tary restraints— a  program  that  has  in- 
stitutionalized foreign  control  over 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  American 
steel  market. 

By  now.  the  damage  from  imports 
has  been  done.  The  administration's 
failure  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
policy  with  regard  to  steel  has  encour- 
aged the  crisis  in  this  vital  industry. 
Employment  in  steel  has  fallen  from 
215,000  in  May  1985  to  current  levels 
of  187,500. 

When  several  hundred  textile,  ap- 
parel, and  shoe  workers  gathered  on 
the  west  lawn  of  the  Capitol  last  week 
to  urge  a  congressional  override  of  the 
President's  veto  of  the  textile  bill,  I  re- 
minded them  of  the  plight  of  the 
steelworkers.    These    industries— and 


many  others— share  a  common  prob- 
lem. The  administration  has  done 
nothing  to  craft  a  realistic  trade 
policy.  Our  trade  deficit— the  largest 
in  history— threatens  to  exceed  $168 
billion  by  the  end  of  1986. 

When  is  this  administration  going  to 
wake  up?  America  is  the  greatest  trad- 
ing Nation  in  the  world.  But  we  cannot 
retain  that  status  if  the  Government 
neglects  trade  policy— anymore  than 
we  can  retain  our  greatness  if  Govern- 
ment neglects  its  defense  obligation, 
or  neglects  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  report,  entitled  "Big 
Steel  Producers  Scrap  on  Home  Turf" 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  3.  19861 
Big  Steel  Producers  Scrap  on  Home  Turp 


(By  Peter  Behr) 

The  nation's  major  steel  producers,  allies 
for  the  most  part  in  a  long,  losing  struggle 
against  cheaper  foreign  and  nonunion 
American  steel,  face  a  threat  from  a  new  di- 
rection: each  other. 

The  biggest  producer,  USX  Corp..  waa 
closed  down  Thursday  In  a  labor  dispute 
with  45.000  members  of  the  tJnIted  Steel- 
workers  union.  The  strike— or  lockout,  m 
the  union  calla  ll-ls  only  the  second  miijor 
ittotitMiMP  ih  the  stppi  industry  sihee  1990 
Hhd  In  hot  fnftpfipii  Itt  phd  nmh  §u(  UHXl 
MFlff  will  tip  ihf  »\hpt  t<ttmimHl«<A'  Hiin. 
ImH'x  fivau  will  tit>  hikim  ie  t<»ki<  i(a  9URI 
nttM  t»r  tlit>  timx  bp\i\u 

If  um  (tht>  «t^«i|  diviKion  of  UHXI  Psn't 
ship  ateel,  »ll  of  us  will  bonefil,"  said  » 
senior  vice  president  of  one  of  the  Big  Sm 
steel  companies,  who  declined  to  be  quoted 
by  name.  "There  are  a  lot  of  markets  that 
will  open  up. " 

Since  1973.  the  big  steel  companies  had 
stood  together  in  labor  bargaining  with  the 
steelworkers  union,  negotiating  terms  that 
applied  to  all  of  them,  while  the  union  gave 
up  the  right  to  strike  over  these  general 
contract  issues.  This  year,  competitive 
strains  broke  up  the  alliance,  and  they  have 
bargained  separately. 

At  the  heart  of  the  strike  is  the  question 
of  whether  USX  will  gain  wage  concessions 
to  match  those  that  other  companies  al- 
ready have  received  from  the  steelworkers. 
The  steelworkers  refuse  to  yield,  contending 
that  USX's  overall  steelmaking  costs  are  al- 
ready on  a  par  with  the  other  companies'. 
Further  labor-cost  concessions  would  give 
USX  an  important  competitive  advantage, 
the  union  maintains. 

From  now  on,  such  competitive  advan- 
tages are  survival  issues,  industry  analysts 
believe.  "I  think  the  struggle  from  here  on 
out  is  among  the  [Big  Six]  integrated  mills," 
said  Walter  Carter,  of  Data  Resources  Inc., 
an  economic-forecasting  firm. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  major  steel  makers'  share  of  domestic 
steel  output  has  fallen  from  75  percent  in 
the  early  1970s  to  60  percent  now.  They  still 
face  unrelenting  competition  from  foreign 
rivals  and  low-cost,  nonunion  "mini-mills"  In 
this  country.  But  the  next  round.  Carter 
said,  is  essentially  among  the  Big  Six:  USX 
(formerly  U,S.  Steel).  LTV  Corp..  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Corp.,  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Armco 
Inc.  and  National  Intergroup  Inc. 

"The  big  fight  now  is  in  the  domestic 
market"  said  Donald  F.  Bamett,  a  steel  in- 
dustry consultant.  "All  of  them  cannot  sur- 
vive. It's  almost  economic  warfare." 

The  second-largest  company,  LTV,  last 
month  sought  refuge  from  its  creditors  by 
filing  a  Chapter  11  bankruptcy  petition. 
This  move  enables  LTV  to  seek  major  cost 
savings  on  pensions,  interest  charges  and 
raw  materials  that  would  give  it  a  strong 
edge  in  the  domestic  steel  business. 

LTV  thus  joins  eight  other  basic  steel 
companies  that  have  used  bankruptcy  or 
the  threat  of  it  to  sharply  reduce  labor  and 
material  costs. 

They  have  become  the  "People  Express" 
of  the  domestic  steel  industry,  and  their  no- 
frills  steel  making  now  represents  the  most 
serious  threat  to  the  big  companies,  steel 
analysts  Peter  F.  Marcus  and  Karlis  M. 
Kiris  of  Paine  Webl)er  said. 

This  group  of  companies  includes  Weirton 
Steel,  Wheeling  Pittsburgh,  Steel  Corp., 
California  Steel  and  other  firms  which  now 
claim  11  percent  of  domestic  steel  ship- 
ments. 

Whether  LTV  will  achieve  significantly 
lower  costs  and  become  an  aggressive  price- 
cutter  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  addition 
of  LTV  to  the  Wheellng-Pitt  contingent 
could  boost  its  share  to  a  quarter  of  domes- 
tic shipments  by  the  early  19908,  cutting  the 
other  major  producers'  portion  to  less  than 
half.  Paine  Webber  estimates. 

The  steel  industry,  whose  products  help 
fomi  the  fi-attipworli  for  dully  life,  Him  h^ver 
bi*i>fi  wf^Akf^r 

"Wp  rititt  w  doubtful  ihiit  ihp  wKjof  MM. 

fk\*P\  I'OHIMKhlKM  MKH  IIUrVlV#  Ifl  lh«lf  PfCNeHi 

«iFUf>iuF«<  ,"  Mur^UM  »nd  Ktr«lii  mA  in 
their  rppert 

B»rneti  »nd  Robert  Crandsll,  s  senior 
fellow  St  the  Brookings  Institution,  are  com- 
pleting a  book  that  predicts  a  kind  of  slow 
liquidation  for  the  major  producers  as  do- 
mestic steel  capacity  drops  from  about  120 
million  tons  now  to  under  100  million  by  the 
1990s.  It  was  154  million  tons  in  1982. 

E^very  decision  to  Invest  in  essential  new 
facilities  will  be  an  agonizing  one,  and  few 
major  investments  will  look  like  winners. 
"The  costs  are  enormous,"  Crandall  said. 
"There  is  no  way  to  pay  for  it." 

"It's  hard  to  believe  anybody  In  this  coun- 
try is  going  to  build  a  new  blast  furnace  or 
new  coke  oven,"  the  primary  facilities  re- 
quired to  make  steel  from  iron  ore,  a  senior 
steel  Industry  executive  agreed. 

That  reality  has  finally  dawned  on  the  in- 
dustry and  union,  Crandall  said.  "It  isn't  an 
Industry  that  can  hold  on  and  right  itself  in 
better  times." 

American  producers  have  t>een  helped  by 
the  decline  in  the  dollar  since  last  fall, 
which  boosted  the  price  of  steel  imported 
from  Japan  and  Western  Europe.  There  is 
relief,  too.  In  the  Import  restrictions  im- 
posed by  President  Reagan,  which  promise 
to  hold  imports  at  around  23  percent  of 
total  demand  for  the  next  three  years.  But 
the  new  competitors— South  Korea  and 
Brazil— are  straining  to  modernize  their  al- 
ready formidable  plants,  assuring  no  letup 
in  competition  from  low-cost  foreign  steel. 


And  in  the  1990s,  C^lna  will  enter  the  pic- 
ture. 

At  home,  low-cost  mini-mills  such  as 
Nucor  Corp.  continue  to  bite  Into  the  sales 
of  the  Big  Six.  Using  a  cheaper  technology 
that  avoids  the  great  expenses  of  making 
steel  from  Iron  ore,  Nucor  and  the  other 
mini-mills  produce  steel  products  by  melting 
scrap.  And  these  mills  are  run  with  non- 
union workers  and  Incentive-based  payment 
plans  that  resemble  those  in  Japan  or  Sili- 
con Valley  rather  than  Pittsburgh  or  Gary, 
Ind.  The  mini-mills'  share  of  domestic-steel 
shipments  has  risen  from  5  percent  In  1973 
to  17  percent  now. 

All  of  these  outside  pressures  will  keep 
steel  prices  from  rising,  many  experts  pre- 
dict. "Except  during  brief  periods  of  tight 
supply,  we  look  for  no  Increases  In  steel 
prices  during  the  next  decade,"  the  Paine 
Webber  study  determined. 

With  prices  flat,  prosperity  requires  con- 
stant cost  cutting,  and  here  the  steel  Indus- 
try has  special,  heavy  burdens. 

For  each  active  steelworker,  there  are 
three  retirees  entitled  to  benefits  from  the 
steel  companies'  pension  funds.  Although 
USX  has  kept  its  pension  funds  In  healthy 
condition,  other,  weaker  companies  have 
not. 

The  bankruptcy  route  chosen  by  LTV  and 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh  provides  companies 
with  a  way  to  dump  heavy  penson  obliga- 
tions on  the  backs  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and.  ultimately,  other  employers. 
When  Wheeling-Pitt  filed  its  Chapter  11  pe- 
tition, it  abandoned  its  pension  responsibli- 
tles  to  the  federal  Pension  Benefit  Guaran- 
ty Corp.,  which  uses  private  funding  to 
ensure  that  workers  receive  most  If  not  all 
of  their  pension  entitlements. 

A  similar  step  by  LTV  would  save  $30  for 
each  ton  of  steel— a  crucial  8  percent  reduc- 
tion In  costs. 

The  LTV  bankruptcy  filing  hu  galvahleed 
OSX'i  deterttilnatlon  to  win  cost  reductions 
from  the  steelworkers,  ttSit  Chairman 
bMvid  ftodprifk  aaiH  iMt  *ppk  "It  in  very 
plpttf  l/t'V  dot  Hin^pwtioni*  tfroHi  thp  ntppf 
wBrtertij  Anrt  iww  thpv'fp  irvinu  w  huilrt 
en  those  miitiKssiuns  tliruutit)  b»nl(ruHi 
PV  .  .  .  We  Imve  to  equ»iliui  It  In  sp»4es 
now,"  Roderick  said 

As  both  the  USX  and  the  steelworkers 
make  plain,  the  strike  is  not  just  a  rerun  of 
old  battles  over  wages  and  benefits. 

In  negotiations  earlier  this  year,  the  steel- 
workers signed  new  contracts  with  USX's 
rivals  providing  for  labor-cost  reductions  of 
alwut  $3  an  hour,  bringing  the  companies' 
total  costs  to  around  $23  per  hoiu-.  These  re- 
ductions were  offset  somewhat  by  the  com- 
panies' conunitments  for  profit  sharing  or 
incentive  pay.  If  steel  profits  rise. 

USX  has  said  its  costs  now  exceed  $25  an 
hour  and  has  demanded  comparable  cuts  to 
maintain  parity.  The  union,  and  some  of 
USX's  rivals,  respond  that  USX  already 
enjoys  a  cost  advantage,  and  that  granting 
comparable-wage  cost  cuts  would  give  USX 
a  crucial  competitive  advantage. 

The  steelworkers'  goal  is  to  create  a  "level 
playing  field"  economically  for  all  of  the 
companies,  to  prevent  one  from  waging  a 
price  war  against  the  others,  said  Buddy  W. 
Davis,  a  steelworker  district  director  from 
St.  Louis. 

"We  don't  want  to  give  them  [USX]  an 
advantage,"  Davis  said,  either  through 
lower  labor  costs  or  by  giving  USX  greater 
freedom  to  farm  out  steel-making  business 
to  cheaper  contractors  than  the  other  com- 
panies possess. 

"If  they  cut  prices  with  those  savings, 
then  the  whole  steel  Industry  Is  In  a  lot  of 


trouble,  and  we  are,  too.  They  need  price  In- 
creases, not  price  cuts,"  said  Davis.  "We 
can't  let  USX  go  their  merry  way." 

At  every  other  crisis  point  In  the  past 
decade,  the  steel  Industry  and  the  steel- 
workers have  come  to  Washington  for  help. 
There  may  not  be  much  more  of  that  avail- 
able. 

USX  Chairman  Roderick,  for  instance, 
doesn't  expect  more  protection  against  for- 
eign steel.  "The  level  of  Imports  has  de- 
clined ...  I  don't  think  we're  going  to  gel 
any  more  than  that,"  he  said  last  week.  "I 
don't  see  any  great  surge  of  movement"  to 
help  the  industry  on  any  front,  he  added. 

In  fact,  the  tax  bill  taking  shape  hurts  the 
industry,  he  said,  by  reducing  tax  incentives 
to  invest  in  steel-making  facilities  and  steel 
goods.  'This  is  a  [pro-]  consumer,  politically 
driven  tax  bill.  It's  going  to  hurt  the  steel 
Industry  and  It's  going  to  hurt  markets  for 
steel,"  he  charged. 

"I  think  the  reduction  of  the  Industry  will 
come  swiftly, "  said  Bamett.  "It  will  be  very 
painful  for  those  Involved  .  .  .  but  It  will  be 
over  quickly  and  permanently."  A  smaller, 
much  more  efficient  industry  will  emerge, 
providing  profits  and  well-paying  Jobs,  he 
predicted. 

No  one  can  predict  what  that  Industry  will 
look  like,  he  added.  "I  wouldn't  count  on 
any  of  the  established  ownership  arrange- 
ments being  around." 


THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL- 
LERS' STRIKE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Sunday. 
August  3,  was  the  fifth  aiuiiversary  of 
the  strike  by  the  Nation's  air  traffic 
controllers.  To  mark  this  event,  the 
Washington  Post  published  an  excel- 
lent report  by  Post  reporter  DouglM 
reayff,  entitled  "HI  MtMke  Mtifl  • 
ypKti  m  Aif  TfKffit*  Mef)il§ri." 

air  traffid  pontroUem,  and  then  fe- 
ouses  attention  on  the  aftermath  of 
the  strike  and  the  firing  of  the  11,400 
striking  controllers  by  President 
Reagan.  The  firing  decimated  the 
ranks  of  experienced  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. However,  the  article  points 
out,  the  administration  promised  that 
the  system  would  be  back  to  "normal" 
by  January  1984.  Of  course,  as  we  all 
know  now,  the  Nation's  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  is  far  from  being  back  to 
"normal."  In  fact  several  months  ago 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  issued 
a  report,  based  on  a  survey  of  air  traf- 
fic controllers,  indicating  that  the  air 
traffic  control  system  is  "less  safe 
than  it  once  was." 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  of  the  air  traffic  controllers' 
strike,  81  percent— 13,205— of  the 
16,205  air  traffic  work  force  were  full 
performance  level  controllers.  As  of 
April  1986.  63  percent— 8,861— of  the 
14,036  controller  work  force  were  on 
the  job  in  July  1981. 

This  means  that  there  are  4.344 
fewer  experienced  controllers  han- 
dling a  workload  that  has  grown  sig- 
nificantly since  1981.  For  example,  the 
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Post  story  points  out.  in  1980,  the  last 
tail  year  before  the  strike,  there  were 
9.9  million  takeoffs  and  landings  by 
airlines  in  the  United  Stetes.  In  1985, 
there  were  11.5  million  takeoffs  and 
T^nriingii  In  the  first  5  months  of  this 
year,  there  were  5  million  takeoffs  and 
landings,  an  8.7-percent  increase  over 
the  same  period  last  year,  and  a  19- 
percent  increase  over  the  same  period 
in  1980. 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that 
when  these  figures  are  considered  in 
the  context  of  some  of  the  Nation's 
busiest  airports  the  picture  appears  to 
be  even  bleaker.  For  example,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  story  in  the  U.S.  News- 
World  Report,  67  percent  of  the  air 
traffic  controllers  in  1981  at  Chicago's 
CHare  Airport,  the  busiest  in  the 
Nation,  were  at  full  performance  level. 
In  1986,  43  percent  are  full  perform- 
ance level  controllers.  Similarly,  at  At- 
lanta's airport,  87  percent  of  the  air 
traffic  controllers  were  at  full  per- 
formance level.  In  1986,  69  percent  are 
full  performance  level  controllers. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  EHiza- 
beth  Dole  announced  plans  to  rebuild 
the  air  traffic  controller  work  force  by 
hiring  500  controllers  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987.  However,  the 
Post  story  quotes  a  GAO  official  who 
points  out  that,  in  the  first  6  months 
of  this  fiscal  year,  the  FAA  has  added 
a  net  of  only  30  controllers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  testified  before 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the 
issue  of  aviation  safety.  In  my  testimo- 
ny I  have  pointed  out  that  the  margin 
of  aviation  safety  has  declined  dra- 
matically since  airline  deregiilation.  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  S.  2417, 
the  Aviation  Safety  Commission  Act, 
which  directs  the  President  to  appoint 
a  "blue  ribbon"  aviation  safety  com- 
mission to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  regarding 
aviation  safety  issues.  The  work  of  the 
commission  will  complement  congres- 
sional reports,  and  will  be  especiaUy 
timely  because  next  year  Congress  will 
begin  considering  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1982. 

8.  2417  is  scheduled  to  be  marked  up 
by  the  Commerce  Committee  this 
week,  and  I  will  work  to  bring  this  im- 
portant legislation  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration by  the  full  Senate  in  the 
near  future. 

Bftr.  President,  the  story  which  ap- 
peared in  Sunday's  Post  underscores 
once  again  the  fragile  condition  of  the 
Nation's  aviation  safety  5  years  after 
the  air  traffic  controllers'  strike.  It 
would  appear  from  the  Post  account 
that  many  of  the  conditions— such  as 
heavy  workloads— which  precipitated 
the  strike  in  1981  persist  5  years  later. 

The  men  and  women  who  bear  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  safety  of 
the  Nation's  air  space  are  to  be  com- 
mended. The  American  people  thank 


them  for  their  hard  work,  for  their 
dedication,  and  for  their  perseverance 
in  the  face  of  difficult  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  I  mentioned  in 
my  remarks  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  3. 19861 

'81  Strikx  Still  a  Drag  on  Air  TRArric 

Monitors 

(By  E>ouglas  B.  Feaver) 

Five  years  ago  this  morning,  almost  12,000 
air  traffic  controllers  walked  off  their  Jobs, 
seeking  more  money  and  a  little  respect 
from  Federal  Aviation  Administration  man- 
agers who  for  years  had  minimized  sugges- 
tions that  controller  jobs  were  stressful. 

By  midmoming.  Drew  Lewis,  then  secre- 
tary of  transportation,  was  able  to  advise 
President  Reagan  that  supervisors  and  non- 
striking  controllers  were  keeping  the  air- 
planes flying,  although  with  many  delays.  It 
would  be  possible  to  do  so  for  months,  Lewis 
advised. 

It  was  also  possible  for  Reagan  to  deliver 
an  ultimatum  that  still  reverberates 
throughout  the  FAA  and  the  airline  indus- 
try: Controllers  who  didn't  return  to  work 
would  be  fired.  In  all,  11.400  of  about  16.500 
controllers  were  dismissed,  and  the  federal 
government  began  a  massive  program  to  re- 
place thousands  of  people  with  unusual 
skills.  The  system  would  be  back  to  normal 
by  January  1984,  the  government  promised. 

It  didn't  happen.  FAA  Administrator 
Donald  D.  Engen  says  today  that  it  will  be 
another  "12  to  18  months"  before  the  term 
"normal"  can  be  used,  and  although  the 
system  is  handling  more  airplanes  than  it 
did  before  the  strike,  it  is  showing  signs  of 
stress. 

A  controller  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port recently  wrote.  "The  shortage  of  expe- 
rienced controllers  combined  with  the  lack 
of  time  to  allow  developmentals  [trainees] 
to  gain  experience  before  letting  them  work 
alone  causes  severe  safety  problems." 

The  comment  was  one  of  many  expressing 
similar  sentiments  volunteered  by  control- 
lers nationwide  who  responded  to  a  General 
Accounting  Office  survey.  Their  opinions 
buttress  concerns  of  aviation  specialists  who 
work  closely  with  the  intricate  web  of 
people,  radios,  data  links,  radar  antennas 
and  computers  that  make  up  the  air  traffic 
control  system. 

That  system,  they  say,  is: 

Less  safe  than  it  once  was. 

Short  of  trained  personnel  despite  a  con- 
tinually increasing  number  of  flights.  The 
FAA  labels  as  critical  the  controller  and  ex- 
perience shortages  at  seven  of  its  20  region- 
al traffic  centers. 

Dependent  on  tired,  overloaded  comput- 
ers. Replacements  are  taking  longer  to  ac- 
quire than  scheduled  and  costing  more  than 
planned,  thus  calling  into  question  FAA 
claims  that  fewer  controllers  will  be  able  to 
handle  more  planes  because  of  increased  au- 
tomation. 

Subject  to  unpredictable  federal  budget 
pressures  that  have  made  management 
more  witchcraft  than  science. 

The  air  traffic  control  system  "is  not 
unsafe,"  said  the  GAO's  Charles  Cotton, 
whose  office  supervised  the  survey  and  con- 
stantly studies  the  FAA.  "However,  the  level 
of  safety  has  diminished." 


That  opinion  is  shared  at  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  by  some  safety  consultants.  It  is 
contested  by  the  FAA  and  the  airlines, 
which  have  an  enormous  economic  stake  in 
continued  growth,  dependent  in  large  part 
on  a  public  perception  that  flying  is  safe. 

William  F.  Bolger,  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association  (ATA),  the  airlines' 
lobbying  group,  said  recently  that  "the  air 
traffic  control  system  is  safe,  but  it  could  be 
better.  We  need  a  system  that  is  able  to  ac- 
commodate growth." 

Jim  Burnett,  chairman-designate  of  the 
safety  board,  said,  "There  has  to  be  a  stop 
in  traffic  growth  at  some  point.  I  wonder  if 
the  FAA  has  the  willingness  to  Inch  the  In- 
dustry." 

Everybody  wants  to  help.  Sen.  Nancy 
Landon  Kassebaum  (R-Kan.).  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  subcommittee  on 
aviation,  wondered  whether  "maybe  ...  a 
moratorium"  on  traffic  growth  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

The  ATA  is  pushing  a  program  to  divorce 
the  FAA's  air  traffic  control  and  airport  op- 
erations resfwnsibilities  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  place  them  in 
an  independent  federal  authority  that  pre- 
sumably would  have  more  flexibility  than 
an  agency  buried  in  a  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ment. 

Last  week,  for  the  first  time,  congressional 
proponents  of  rehiring  fired  controllers  got 
legislation  as  far  as  the  House  floor.  It 
failed,  but  attracted  193  votes. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(D-W.Va.)  says  he  wants  a  commission  to 
study  "the  management  of  aviation  safety 
by  the  FAA." 

Engen,  noting  that  "We  certainly  have 
had  oversight,"  said,  "Running  this  outfit  is 
like  taking  a  shower  in  Times  Square.  There 
are  no  secrets." 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  controllers  who 
answered  the  GAG  survey  said  safety  was 
poor  or  very  poor,  which  means  that  83  per- 
cent said  it  was  adequate  or  better.  But 
those  are  nationwide  figures.  The  look  at 
specific  FAA  facilities  shows  a  higher  level 
of  concern. 

At  the  Washington  Air  Route  Traffic  Con- 
trol Center  in  Leesburg,  which  handles 
flights  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Atlantic 
and  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina,  only 
72  percent  said  safety  was  adequate  or 
better.  Ninety-two  percent  said  they  were 
handling  "much  more  or  somewhat  more" 
traffic  than  they  should  be  handling. 

There  are  19  other  Air  Route  Traffic  Con- 
trol Centers  in  the  48  contiguous  states.  At 
the  Chicago  Center  in  Aurora,  111.,  which 
feeds  the  world's  busiest  airport,  Chicago 
O'Hare,  only  69  percent  of  the  controllers 
said  safety  was  at  least  acceptable,  and  81 
percent  thought  they  were  working  too 
much. 

TWO-FACKD  MANAGEMENT 

"Management  is  two-faced,"  a  Washing- 
ton Center  controller  wrote.  "They  want 
you  to  move  heavy  traffic  at  all  costs,  but 
come  down  on  you  if  you  try  to  use  short 
cuts  to  move  it.  A  disaster  is  waiting  to 
happen  .  .  .  .  " 

Another  controller  wrote  about  how  lucky 
the  FAA  has  been  to  avoid  "the  Big  One," 
shorthand  for  a  collision  between  two 
loaded  Jets. 

The  OAO  survey  was  made  last  year  and 
the  FAA  insists  that  it  has  progressed  since 
then  in  rebuilding  the  air  traffic  control 
system  and  in  completing  the  training  of 
more  controllers. 
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The  GAO  is  not  so  sure.  "For  the  first  six 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  they  added  a  net 
of  30  controllers,"  the  GAO's  Joseph 
McGrall  said,  because  of  higher  than  ex- 
pected retirements  and  slower  than  expect- 
ed replacement  rates. 

It  takes  from  18  months  to  three  years  for 
a  newly  hired  controller  to  become  fully 
qualified.  Early  months  of  training  are  at 
the  FAA  Academy  in  Oklahoma  City;  the 
rest  is  at  the  center  or  tower  that  employs 
the  controller.  Much  on-the-job  training 
with  an  experienced  controller  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  Job. 

Transportation  Secretary  Elizabeth  Han- 
ford  Dole  has  promised  that  the  FAA  will 
hire  500  new  controllers  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, for  a  total  strength  of  14,480,  and 
500  more  controllers  in  fiscal  1987. 

However,  216  of  those  14.480  will  be  stu- 
dents who  Just  entered  the  FAA  Academy, 
and  half  of  all  students  usually  wash  out 
before  becoming  full-fledged  controllers. 
Another  1,465  or  so  of  the  14,480  will  not 
really  be  controllers,  but  "air  traffic  assist- 
ants" who  handle  many  bookkeeping  chores 
that  controllers  did  before  the  strike. 

Further,  the  GAO  contends  that  the  FAA 
is  underestimating  the  number  of  senior 
controllers  and  supervisors  who  will  retire 
because  of  the  way  anticipated  changes  in 
tax  law  wUl  affect  federal  workers. 

Top  FAA  officials  say  they  think  the  GAO 
is  being  picky.  They  say  the  guarantees 
they  have  placed  in  the  system  to  protect 
green  controllers  and  airline  passengers 
assure  a  level  of  safety  at  least  as  great  as 
that  before  the  strike. 

"I  can't  define  what  the  mystical  margin 
of  safety  is  .  .  .  but  I  am  satisfied  the 
system  is  safe."  said  Walter  Luffsey,  the 
FAA's  associate  administrator  for  air  traffic. 

He  points  to  a  23.7  percent  decrease  in 
"operational  errors"  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1985.  An  operational  error  occurs  when 
planes  get  closer  to  each  other  than  they 
are  supposed  to:  the  minimum  permissible 
distance  between  aircraft  vary,  depending 
on  the  flight  situation. 

One  reason  the  errors  are  down,  Luffsey 
and  others  agree,  is  a  computerized  error- 
catcher  installed  in  the  system  two  years 
ago.  It  alerts  supervisor  when  two  planes  ap- 
proach within  error  range  of  each  other, 
and  results  In  official  inquiries.  Its  existence 
has  programmed  controllers  to  keep  planes 
farther  apart  than  standards  require. 

Controllers  call  the  device  the  "snitch 
patch"  and  universaUy  dislike  it,  charging 
that  insignificant  but  technical  errors  help 
them  move  traffic  efficiently  and  should 
not  be  counted.  Safety  proponents  think  the 
device  is  a  good  idea. 

towers  emptier,  skies  riTLLER 

Concerns  about  safety  have  centered  on 
the  dramatic  increase  in  traffic  over  the 
past  five  years.  In  1980,  the  last  full  year 
before  the  strike,  there  were  9.9  million 
takeoffs  and  landings  by  airlines  in  the 
United  States;  last  year,  with  about  5,000 
fewer  fully  qualified  controllers  working, 
the  number  was  11.5  million,  or  16,585 
flights  a  day. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
there  were  5  million  airline  takeoffs  and 
landings,  an  8.7  percent  increase  over  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier  and  a  19.1  per- 
cent increase  over  the  same  period  in  1980, 
the  last  year  before  the  strike.  Those  num- 
bers do  not  include  the  thousands  of  pri- 
vate, business  and  military  flights  that  also 
require  services  from  the  air  traffic  control 
system. 


"I  say  the  system  is  at  optimum  efficien- 
cy," Luifsey  said.  "We  feel  we're  overdriving 
the  system  as  far  as  we  can,  but  we're  work- 
ing hard  to  improve  capacity.  There  is  not  a 
direct-line  relationship  between  people  and 
capacity." 

E^en  asserts  that  the  system  is  and  will 
be  safe  because,  no  matter  how  many  flights 
are  scheduled,  "We  will  not  let  it  go  criti- 
cal." 

The  FAA  has  made  two  significant 
changes  in  the  air  traffic  system  since  the 
strike.  One  is  the  emergence  of  a  flight-me- 
tering program  called  flow  control  as  the 
dictator  of  whether  a  plane  will  take  off  on 
time. 

The  other  is  administrative:  Air  traffic 
centers  and  towers  are  now  responsible 
operationally  to  Washington,  not  to  their 
regional  headquarters.  That  makes  it  easier 
for  central  flow  control  in  Washington  to 
tell  controllers  in  Denver  what  to  do  to  alle- 
viate a  problem  in  Cleveland. 

A  flight  from  Washington  National  to 
Chicago  O'Hare  will  be  handled  first  by  a 
controller  in  the  glassed-in  room  on  the  top 
of  the  National  tower.  Immediately  after 
takeoff,  control  is  transferred  to  a  radar- 
monitoring  controller  at  National,  then  to  a 
series  of  radar  controllers  at  the  Washing- 
ton Center,  the  Cleveland  Center,  the  Indi- 
anapolis Center  and  the  Chicago  Center. 
When  the  flight  approaches  O'Hare,  it  will 
be  taken  over  by  a  controller  in  the  radar 
room  there,  then  finally  by  a  tower  control- 
ler. 

Each  time  the  plane  changes  controllers, 
it  is  "handed  off."  and  the  pilot  switches 
radio  frequencies  to  talk  to  the  new  control- 
ler. 

AVOIDING  traffic  JAMS 

Before  the  strike,  a  controller  viewing  his 
radar  screen  would  accept  or  reject  aircraft 
as  they  arrived  at  his  "sector"  of  airspace:  If 
he  had  too  much  traffic,  he  would  deny  the 
handoff,  or  "slam  the  door"  as  controllers 
say,  and  the  rejected  plane  would  be  stuck 
in  a  holding  pattern. 

Holding  patterns  are  not  popular  with 
pilots  and  can  be  dicey  for  controllers,  espe- 
ciaUy if  several  planes  get  stacked  on  top  of 
each  other.  The  history  of  air  traffic  control 
is  replete  with  near  collisions  resulting  from 
communications  foulups  involving  airplanes 
in  holding  patterns. 

So  planes  are  held  on  the  ground  until  the 
FAA  can  be  sure  there  is  room  for  a  flight 
to  proceed  undeterred,  barring  bad  weather. 
That  makes  the  industry  unhappy.  It  wants 
a  small  number  of  airborne  holds  pro- 
grammed into  the  FAA's  planning  so  there 
are  flights  aloft  to  take  advantage  of  gaps 
that  sometimes  appear  in  the  FAA's  traffic 
stream.  "You've  got  to  tweak  the  system  a 
little  bit,"  said  the  ATA's  Paul  Leonard. 

Not  on  my  watch,  said  Luffsey.  "Airborne 
holding  will  not  be  planned  for  in  the 
system,"  he  said. 

Once  a  plane  is  permitted  off  the  ground, 
a  big  brother  controller  in  an  air  route  cen- 
ter's "traffic  management  unit"  sorts  out 
the  airplanes  to  assure  an  even  flow  miles 
before  flights  reach  a  critical  sector,  such  as 
the  one  handling  all  the  traffic  from  the 
west  destined  for  Washington  National. 

The  20  traffic  management  units  are  con- 
nected with  central  flow  control,  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  FAA  building  at  800  In- 
dependence Ave.  SW.  Central  flow  control- 
lers try  to  solve  the  same  problems  from 
center  to  center  that  the  traffic  manage- 
ment unit  does  from  sector  to  sector  within 
centers.  If  there  is  a  line  of  thunderstorms 
between   Chicago   and   Cleveland,   for   in- 


stance, traffic  handled  in  regional  centers  in 
Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City  will  be  slowed 
down  or  held  on  the  ground  on  the  orders  of 
central  flow  control. 

It  is  an  imperfect  business,  much  of  it 
done  by  guesswork  and  manual  computa- 
tion. The  FAA  is  writing  computer  pro- 
grams to  predict  problems  and  remove  gaps, 
but  there  is  a  shortage  of  capacity  in  the 
present  FAA  computers. 

The  controllers  who  do  all  these  things, 
said  the  GAO's  McGrail,  "are  not  ordinary 
people.  They  have  a  uniqueness  of  skills, 
and  what  they  do  requires  a  lot  of  concep- 
tualization and  an  ability  to  deal  in  three  di- 
mensions. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  educa- 
tion." 

FAA  managers  have  had  problems  com- 
municating with  controllers  for  years. 
There  was  a  brief,  illegal  strike  in  1970,  a 
decade  of  turmoil  and  the  big  strike  in  1981. 
The  1981  walkout,  McGrail  said,  "was  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  FAA.  They  got  a 
whole  new  work  force,  but  there  was  no 
change"  in  the  underlying  personnel  man- 
agement problems  that  led  to  the  strike.  "I 
was  really  dismayed  by  that." 

"It's  like  the  late,  late  movie,"  said  Rep. 
James  L.  Oberstar  (D.-Minn.),  "You've  seen 
it  before."  Oberstar  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  subcommittee  on  inves- 
tigations which  periodically  calls  the  FAA 
on  the  carpet. 

Charles  E.  Weithoner,  FAA  associate  ad- 
ministrator for  human  resource  manage- 
ment, points  out  that  while  the  FAA  fired 
the  controllers,  it  kept  the  managers.  A 
management  training  program  to  improve 
employe  relations  has  been  instituted,  the 
agency  is  in  the  midst  of  its  second  employe 
attitude  survey,  labor-management  commit- 
tees have  been  established  at  all  FAA  facili- 
ties and  new  ways  to  choose  su|>ervisors  and 
managers  are  being  tried. 

Nonetheless,  Weithoner  said.  "It  will  take 
us  a  number  of  years.  ...  No  cultural 
change  is  ever  rapid."  He  said  the  "can-do" 
attitude  of  controllers  and  supervisors  that 
followed  the  strike  has  been  replaced  with 
fatigue.  Controllers  are  all  pressed  hard. 
They're  working  overtime  on  the  boards, 
and  they're  in  traffic  up  to  their  eyebrows." 
he  said. 

In  addition,  the  4.3  percent  federal  budget 
cut  forced  this  year  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  deficit-reduction  law  has 
pinched  the  rebuilding  effort.  Luffsey  said 
he  would  like  to  transfer  some  controUere 
from  towers  to  the  seven  critical  air  route 
centers— Cleveland,  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis,  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and 
OalUand— but  there  is  no  money  to  pay  for 
such  moves. 

"If  I  had  unlimited  money  I  could  be  very 
close  to  full  recovery  today,"  said  Don  A 
Enders,  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Center. 
The  cuts  this  year,  he  said,  have  added  six 
to  nine  months  to  the  time  it  takes  to  com- 
plete the  training  of  one  controller.  That  is 
because  Enders  cannot  pay  overtime  for 
qualified  controllers  to  provide  on-the-job 
training.  He  is  authorized  329  fully  qualified 
controllers  and  has  210,  he  said. 

So  the  personnel  problems  continue,  with 
a  tired  work  force,  old  computers  and 
money  problems.  And  the  traffic  continues 
to  grow. 

"Yes,  someday  there's  going  to  be  a  midair 
collision,"  FAA  Chief  Engen  conceded. 
"There's  nobody  in  this  world  who  can  pre- 
vent two  pilots  or  two  automobile  drivers, 
both  failing  to  do  what  they're  supposed  to 
do,  coming  together  sometime  ....  Unfor- 
tunately, people  make  mistakes.  A  control- 
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ler  can  make  a  mistake.  That  doesn't  make 
the  system  unsafe." 

[Ptom  the  Washington  Post.  July  3. 1986] 
Fltimg  Under  thk  PmsoNiraL  Ceiijiig 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
seeking  to  hire  more  air  traffic  controllers 
without  exceeding  a  ceiling  on  total  person- 
nel, found  half  the  solution  at  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (which  the  Reagan 
administration  periodically  seeks  to  destroy) 
and  the  other  haU  at  IBM. 

The  problem  started  when  Transportation 
Secretary  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  called  a 
news  conference  to  announce  that  the 
agency  would  hire  1,000  new  controllers 
over  two  years.  That  meant  a  total  control- 
ler work  force  of  14,480  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember and  14,980  by  Sept.  30,  1987. 

Unfortunately  for  PAA  managers,  the 
celling  for  all  air  traffic  personnel— clerks, 
administrators,  maintenance  technicians 
and  secretaries  as  well  as  controllers— has 
been  coming  down  over  the  years  to  about 
25.000. 

A  controller  force  of  14.480  would  push 
total  employment  through  the  ceiling 
unless  some  other  workers  were  fired. 

The  PAA  decided  it  could  contract  out 
some  classroom  training  for  controllers  and 
some  computer  maintenance  at  air  traffic 
centers.  That  would  reduce  the  payroll  by 
370  and  give  the  agency  a  bonus:  Many  of 
those  370  people  were  former  controllers 
who  might  prefer  to  requalify  on  the  radar 
screens.  They  would  have  two  other  choices: 
to  quit  or  to  accept  a  job  from  the  new  con- 
tractor performing  the  same  work  they  had 
been  doing  for  the  PAA.  Walter  Luf fsey,  as- 
sociate administrator  for  air  traffic,  esti- 
mates that  about  200  former  controllers  will 
choose  to  requalify. 

The  agency  had  another  problem.  Because 
it  has  to  have  its  personnel  accounts  in 
order  by  the  end  of  September,  there  was 
not  enough  time  to  go  through  the  competi- 
tive bidding  required  by  federal  law.  There 
is  a  provision  in  the  law,  however,  that  ex- 
empts disadvantaged  minority  businesses 
from  the  requirement  that  they  compete. 

Two  such  businesses  appeared  on  the 
FAA's  doorstep  with  unsolicited  proposals 
to  train  air  traffic  controllers,  and  they  won 
the  Jobs  as  subcontractors  to  the  SBA.  One 
contract,  with  Systems,  Requirements  and 
Services  Associates  Inc.  (SRSA)  of  McLean, 
is  worth  $5.2  million. 

The  other,  with  Washington  Consulting 
Group  Inc.  (WCG).  is  worth  $44  million. 

SBA  records  list  WCG's  owner  as  Ar- 
mando Chapeli.  who  told  The  Washington 
Post  he  qualified  as  disadvantaged  because 
he  is  a  Cuban  American.  The  technical  di- 
rector for  the  WCG  contract  is  Raymond  J. 
Van  Vuren.  the  immediate  past  chief  of  air 
traffic  control  for  the  FAA. 

SRSA's  owners  are  listed  as  Ramon  A.  Al- 
varez, Jeanne  M.  Alvarez,  Bonnie  J.  Alvarez 
and  Larry  R.  Alvarez,  all  of  whom  claimed 
disadvantaged  status  with  the  SBA.  Rsjnon 
Alvarez  is  the  PAA's  former  deputy  chief  of 
air  traffic  control  and  at  one  time  worked 
for  Van  Vuren. 

"They  were  an  available,  reasonable 
source"  of  training.  Luf  fsey  said. 

So  much  for  classroom  training.  The  way 
around  the  requirement  for  competition  on 
the  computer  maintenance  contract  was  to 
add  it  to  an  existing  contract  with  IBM,  be- 
cause there  is  no  requirement  for  competi- 
tion in  contract  add-ons.  The  add-on  is 
worth  $8.1  million  to  IBM. 
Will  this  save  the  taxpayers  money? 


"It  was  position  management,  not  dollar 
maitagement.  that  was  the  issue."  Luffsey 
said. 

[From  The  Washington  Post.  Aug.  3.  19861 
Replacement  Longs  roR  a  Union 

He  is  among  the  thousands  of  replace- 
ments the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
hired  after  the  1981  strike,  but  to  a  reporter 
who  interviewed  many  controllers  in  the 
1970s  before  they  were  fired,  his  comments 
have  a  familiar  ring. 

The  controller  agreed  to  be  interviewed  in 
his  suburbain  Cleveland  home  on  condition 
that  he  not  be  Identified,  saying.  "I  just 
don't  know  what  the  repercussions  would 
be."  Most  controllers  seek  anonymity  when 
talliing  to  reporters;  they  don't  have  the 
protections  that  the  Professional  Air  Traffic 
Controllers  Organization  (PATCO)  provided 
before  it  self-destructed. 

The  controller  said  he  thinks  it  is  time  for 
another  union.  "I  love  the  work,"  he  said. 
"It's  a  high-stress  job,  but  one  of  the  great- 
est jobs.  It  is  a  challenge.  You  get  weather 
[to  deal  with],  and  you  get  to  talk  to  a  lot  of 
people." 

However,  "I  don't  think  management 
takes  us  into  consideration."  He  complained 
of  working  one  six-day  week  after  another 
and  of  difficulty  in  scheduling  vacations. 
Then  he  got  to  the  prime  complaint  of  con- 
trollers for  at  least  a  decade:  "If  the  PAA 
wants  to  change  something,  like  a  proce- 
dure, they  go  ahead  and  do  it  without  talk- 
ing to  anybody.  I  should  have  some  voice  in 
the  procedure." 

To  an  outsider  it  sounds  like  a  small  thing. 
To  a  controller,  who  may  be  juggling  as 
many  as  12  airplanes  and  a  thunderstorm  at 
the  same  time,  anything  that  messes  with 
his  airspace  messes  with  his  mind. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  survey  of 
controllers  asked.  "Do  you  believe  you  have 
sufficient  say  in  determining  the  volume 
and  complexity  of  traffic  you  are  expected 
to  handle?';  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  con- 
trollers said  "probably  no"  or  "definitely 
no"  on  volume,  and  three-fourths  said 
"probably  no"  or  "definitely  no"  on  com- 
plexity. 

Controllers  need  a  union,  the  Cleveland 
controller  said,  because  "nobody  in  Con- 
gress is  lobbying  for  us.  The  FAA  just  con- 
tracted out  some  jobs  here.  Who's  to  say 
they  won't  contract  out  our  jobs?" 

He  said  controllers  have  learned  that  "you 
can't  strike  the  government"  and  that  the 
FAA  "does  things  without  a  union  they 
couldn't  do  with  a  union.  We  need  a  union, 
we  really  do." 

He  grumbled,  as  have  many  federal  em- 
ployes, about  this  year's  pay  freeze,  but  not 
about  his  basic  salary.  Controllers  at  the 
busiest  facilities  now  earn  about  $55,000  an- 
nually, plus  overtime.  Those  at  smaller  fa- 
cilities earn  about  $46,000.  At  the  time  of 
the  strike,  the  average  controller  was  earn- 
ing $35,000  a  year. 

Most  senior  FAA  officials  say  they  expect 
a  controllers'  union  again  sometime.  Two  or- 
ganizations are  competing  to  be  certified: 
the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  which  has  been  trying  for 
almost  five  years,  and  the  Marine  Engi- 
neers' Beneficial  Association,  through  an  af- 
filiated group  called  the  National  Air  Traf- 
fic Controllers  Association  (NATCA).— By 
Douglas  B.  Feaver. 

Ah  Evening  Rush  Hour  in  a  Different 

Plane 
Oberun.  OH.— Homer  Stamper  is  a  traffic 
manager  at  the  PAA's  Cleveland  Air  Route 


Traffic  Control  Center  here.  His  job  this 
afternoon  is  to  sort  out  the  evening  rush- 
hour  traffic  from  points  west  to  the  New 
York  area's  LaGuardIa  and  Newark  airports. 

By  the  time  airplanes  reach  the  eastern 
edge  of  Cleveland  Center  airspace,  some- 
where in  western  Pennsylvania.  Stamper 
wants  them  lined  up  like  ducks  on  an  aerial 
highway.  15  miles  behind  each  other,  re- 
gardless of  altitude.  That  way.  when  they 
reach  the  New  York  area,  controllers  there 
can  fit  flights  from  Boston  and  Washington 
into  the  gaps  and  establish  a  smooth  flow  to 
the  runways. 

Airplanes  from  all  directions  are  going  to 
converge  on  one  Cleveland  Center  controller 
who  handles  the  sector  over  western  Penn- 
sylvania. To  keep  that  controller  from  get- 
ting too  many  planes  at  once,  an  even  flow 
must  be  esUblished  before  the  planes  reach 
the  sector. 

The  Cleveland  Center  handles  traffic 
from  Canada  south  to  about  mId-Ohlo.  and 
from  central  Indiana  to  western  Pennsylva- 
nia. All  New  York-Chicago  traffic  and 
almost  all  transcontinental  fllghU  pass 
through  Cleveland's  airspace.  The  center 
also  has  three  major  airports.  In  Cleveland. 
Detroit  and  Pittsburgh. 

Stamper  talks  to  controllers,  not  air- 
planes. His  job  is  to  tell  them  when  they 
need  to  smooth  the  flow  by  redirecting  an 
airplane  or  changing  Its  speed  and  to  assign 
takeoff  times  for  New  York-bound  flights 
from  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland.  Detroit  or  Co- 
lumbus. 

His  tools  consist  of  a  radar  screen,  on 
which  he  can  call  up  existing  traffic  In  any 
of  the  38  airspace  sectors  controlled  by  the 
Cleveland  Center,  and  a  telephone  console 
with  direct  lines  to  airport  towers,  to  central 
flow  control  in  Washington,  and  to  the 
sector  controllers  scattered  about  Stamper 
in  the  darkened  control  room. 

There  is  also  a  little  board  in  front  of  him 
that  says  32.  DTW.  That  means  It  takes  32 
minutes  for  a  jet  airplane  to  take  off  from 
Detroit  (DTW)  and  reach  the  point  on  the 
aerial  highway  to  New  York  where  the 
Cleveland  Center  hands  the  plane  off  to  the 
New  York  Center. 

A  tower  controller  at  Detroit  calls  and 
says.  "I  need  a  release  time  for  People  823." 
a  People  Express  flight  to  Newark.  Stamper 
looks  at  the  radar  screen,  spots  a  potential 
gap  in  the  traffic  flow,  adds  10  minutes  for 
taxiing  time  at  Detroit  and  32  minutes  for 
flight  time  to  arrive  at  the  target  on  the  jet 
highway  and  assign  People  823  a  departure 
time.  The  process  takes  about  10  seconds. 

"We  would  like  to  have  better  tools."  he 
said,  noting  the  modem  computers  can  do 
such  mathematics  more  swiftly.  "I  can't 
look  (on  radar)  beyond  my  own  center  (or) 
even  within  it"  until  an  airplane  has  left  the 
ground  and  been  picked  up  by  radar. 

Assigning  a  takeoff  time  is  just  the  begin- 
ning of  the  problem.  The  next  question  is 
whether  People  823  will  actually  meet  the 
assigned  time,  and  Stamper  won't  Icnow  that 
until  the  flight  is  acquired  by  radar.  In  two 
hours  of  watching  on  a  clear  blue  day.  most 
planes  hit  the  release  times  within  two  or 
three  minutes  and  were  easily  adjusted  into 
the  flow  by  Stamper's  calls  to  controllers  or 
area  supervisors. 

So  planes  are  held  on  the  ground  until  the 
FAA  can  be  sure  there  is  room  for  a  flight 
to  proceed  undeterred,  barring  bad  weather. 
That  makes  the  industry  unhappy.  It  wants 
a  small  number  of  airborne  holds  pro- 
grammed into  the  FAA's  planning  so  there 
are  flights  aloft  to  take  advantage  of  gaps 
that  sometimes  appear  in  the  PAA's  traffic 
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stream.  "You've  got  to  tweak  the  system  a 
little  bit."  said  the  ATA's  Paul  Leonard. 

Not  on  my  watch,  said  Luffsey.  "Airborne 
holding  will  not  be  planned  for  in  the 
system."  he  said. 

Once  a  plane  is  permitted  off  the  ground, 
a  big  brother  controller  in  an  air  route  cen- 
ter's "traffic  management  unit"  sorts  out 
the  airplanes  to  assure  an  even  flow  miles 
before  flights  reach  a  critical  sector,  such  as 
the  one  handling  all  the  traffic  from  the 
west  destined  for  Washington  National. 

The  20  traffic  management  units  are  con- 
nected with  central  flow  control,  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  FAA  building  at  800  In- 
dependence Ave.  SW.  Central  flow  control- 
lers try  to  solve  the  same  problems  from 
center  to  center  that  the  traffic  manage- 
ment unit  does  from  sector  to  sector  within 
centers.  If  there  is  a  line  of  thunderstorms 
between  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  for  in- 
stance, traffic  handled  in  regional  centers  in 
Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City  will  be  slowed 
down  or  held  on  the  ground  on  the  orders  of 
central  air  control. 

It  is  an  imperfect  business,  much  of  it 
done  by  guesswork  and  manual  computa- 
tion. The  PAA  is  writing  computer  pro- 
grams to  predict  problems  and  remove  gaps, 
but  there  is  a  shortage  of  capacity  in  the 
present  FAA  computers. 

The  controllers  who  do  all  these  things, 
said  the  GAO's  McGrall,  "are  not  ordinary 
people.  They  have  a  uniqueness  of  skills, 
and  what  they  do  requires  a  lot  of  concep- 
tualization and  an  ability  to  deal  in  three  di- 
mensions. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  educa- 
tion." 

FAA  managers  have  had  problems  com- 
municating with  controllers  for  years. 
There  was  a  brief,  illegal  strike  in  1970,  a 
decade  of  turmoil  and  the  big  strike  in  1981. 
The  1981  walkout,  McGrail  said,  "was  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  FAA.  They  got  a 
whole  new  work  force,  but  there  was  no 
change"  in  the  underlying  personnel  man- 
agement problems  that  led  to  the  strike.  "I 
was  really  dismayed  by  that." 

"It's  like  the  late,  late  movie,"  said  Rep. 
James  L.  Oberstar  (D-Mlnn.),  ""You've  seen 
it  before."  Oberstar  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  subcommittee  on  inves- 
tigations, which  periodically  calls  the  PAA 
on  the  carpet. 

Charles  E.  Weithoner,  PAA  associate  ad- 
ministrator for  human  resource  manage- 
ment, points  out  that  while  the  PAA  fired 
the  controllers,  it  kept  the  managers.  A 
management  training  program  to  improve 
employe  relations  has  been  instituted,  the 
agency  is  in  the  midst  of  its  second  employe 
attitude  survey,  labor-management  commit- 
tees have  been  established  at  all  FAA  facili- 
ties and  new  ways  to  choose  supervisors  and 
managers  are  being  tried. 

Nonetheless,  Weithoner  said,  "It  will  take 
us  a  number  of  years.  ...  No  cultural 
change  is  ever  rapid."  He  said  the  "can-do" 
attitude  of  controllers  and  supervisors  that 
followed  the  strike  has  been  replaced  with 
fatigue.  Controllers  "are  all  pressed  hard. 
They're  working  overtime  on  the  boards, 
and  they're  in  traffic  up  to  their  eyebrows," 
he  said. 

In  addition,  the  4.3  percent  federal  budget 
cut  forced  this  year  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  deficit-reduction  law  has 
pinched  the  rebuilding  effort.  Luffsey  said 
he  would  like  to  transfer  some  controllers 
from  towers  to  the  seven  critical  air  route 
centers— Cleveland,  Chicago,  Indianapolis. 
Minneapolis.  New  York.  Los  Angeles  and 
Oakland— but  there  is  no  money  to  pay  for 
such  moves. 


"If  I  had  unlimited  money  I  could  be  very 
close  to  full  recovery  today."  said  Don  A. 
Enders.  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Center. 
The  cuts  this  year,  he  said,  have  added  six 
to  nine  months  to  the  time  it  takes  to  com- 
plete the  training  of  one  controller.  That  is 
because  Enders  cannot  pay  overtime  for 
qualified  controllers  to  provide  on-the-job 
training.  He  is  authorized  329  fully  qualified 
controllers  and  has  210,  he  said. 

So  the  personnel  problems  continue,  with 
a  tired  work  force,  old  computers  and 
money  problems.  And  the  traffic  continues 
to  grow. 

"Yes,  someday  there's  going  to  be  a  midair 
collision,"  FAA  Chief  Engen  conceded. 
""There's  nobody  in  this  world  who  can  pre- 
vent two  pilots  or  two  automobile  drivers, 
both  failing  to  do  what  they're  supposed  to 
do,  coming  together  sometime. .  .  .  Unfortu- 
nately, people  make  mistakes.  A  controller 
can  make  a  mistake.  That  doesn't  make  the 
system  unsafe." 

Trodbu  in  the  Control  Tower 

It  was  an  afternoon  to  forget.  Northwest 
flight  49  was  holding  about  37  miles  from 
Boston's  Logan  Ain>ort  at  12,000  feet.  Sud- 
denly, a  Continental  Boeing  727  zoomed  by 
at  the  back  of  the  aircraft,  only  300  to  500 
feet  away.  Pandemonium  over  the  airwaves 
ensued  as  it  became  clear  that  the  Conti- 
nental plane  had  been  cleared  to  11,000 
feet— right  through  the  flight  path  of  the 
other  plane.  It  was  only  one  of  two  near  col- 
lisions for  the  Northwest  flight  that  day. 
one  of  the  pilots  later  reported. 

Despite  such  incidents,  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  which  is  responsible 
for  managing  the  nation's  air-traffic-control 
system,  says  near  collisions  between  com- 
mercial aircraft  still  are  rare,  and  that  air 
travel  continues  to  be  the  safest  way  to  get 
from  one  place  to  another.  "The  system  is 
better  today  than  I  personally  have  ever 
seen  It  before."  insists  FAA  Administrator 
Donald  Engen. 

But  five  years  after  the  strike  in  which 
about  11.500  air-traffic  controllers  walked 
off  their  jobs,  a  number  of  aviation  experts 
believe  that  flying  has  become  a  riskier 
proposition.  As  the  Flight  Safety  Founda- 
tion, a  highly  Flight  Safety  Foundation,  a 
highly  regarded  independent  aviation 
group,  recently  stated:  ""The  present  system 
does  not  provide  the  same  level  of  safety  as 
before  the  August.  1981,  strike." 

Critics  argue  that  a  huge  rise  in  air  traffic 
coupled  with  a  substantial  decline  in  the 
number  of  experienced  air-traffic  control- 
lers is  at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  ""I 
haven't  been  in  an  airplane  since  1981  be- 
cause I  don't  think  it's  safe."  Terry  Conroy. 
a  veteran  controller  in  San  Jose.  Calif.  Adds 
an  air- traffic  supervisor  in  Boston:  "The 
government  is  telling  everyone  the  system  is 
back.  But  the  people  inside  luiow  Ijetter." 

A  recent  look  inside  the  system  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Congress's 
watchdog,  raised  similar  doubts.  While  con- 
trollers surveyed  by  the  GAO  felt  the 
system  generally  was  safe,  the  agency's 
auditors  concluded  that  the  controllers  were 
"being  stretched  too  thin"  to  maintain  a 
proper  degree  of  safety  in  the  air-traffic 
network  in  the  future. 

traffic  takes  off 

There  is  no  dispute  that  air  travel  has 
taken  off  since  airline  deregulation  in  1978 
as  Americans  have  come  to  regard  flying  as 
an  everyday  experience.  As  a  result,  control- 
lers at  busy  traffic-control  centers  such  as 
the  one  in  Leesburg.  Va..  outside  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  will  monitor  2.3  million  flights 


this  year,  approximately  a  40  percent  in- 
crease from  five  years  ago.  In  one  2-hour 
stint  in  front  of  the  radar  scope,  a  controller 
may  handle  as  many  as  100  aircraft. 

The  workload  will  be  even  heavier  If  the 
economy  remains  strong  and  airline  compe- 
tition continues  unabated.  The  PAA  expects 
traffic  to  jump  from  279  billion  passenger- 
miles  this  year  to  478.6  billion  in  1997  as  a 
staggering  602  million  travelers  head  for  do- 
mestic destinations.  Controllers  will  have 
thousands  more  commercial  and  private  air- 
craft to  direct. 

ENOUGH  TO  DO  THE  JOB? 

Handling  today's  workload  is  an  alr-traf- 
fic-control  corps  of  14,168  that  Is  dramati- 
cally different  from  that  of  five  years  ago. 
Not  only  is  it  13  percent  smaller  but  it  also 
has  fewer  personnel  fully  trained  to  handle 
all  the  jobs  at  a  particular  facility.  Though 
the  FAA  mainUlns  that  Its  staff  of  16.244 
controllers  before  the  strike  was  under- 
worked much  of  the  time.  13.205  of  that 
number  were  fully  qualified  controllers, 
compared  with  8.987  now. 

Aclministrator  Engen  says  the  agency  con- 
tinues to  replenish  the  ranlcs  of  its  most  ex- 
perienced controllers  at  air-traffic  centers 
and  terminals.  But  progress  has  been  slow. 
At  the  Chicago  center,  one  of  the  country's 
busiest  airspaces,  the  number  of  fully  quali- 
fied controllers  rose  from  42  percent  to  only 
43  percent  of  the  total  staff  in  the  eight 
months  ended  May  30.  Retirements  will  fur- 
ther deplete  the  supply  of  seasoned  control- 
lers. 

To  meet  future  demand,  the  agency  has 
been  authorized  to  hire  1.000  new  control- 
lers, which  would  bring  the  work  force  back 
to  15,000.  But  GAO  audit  manager  Joseph 
McGrail  says  the  FAA  will  meet  staffing 
goals  only  by  counting  students  at  Its  train- 
ing academy,  trainees  and  assistants  who 
perform  mostly  clerical  tasks.  Charges  Rep- 
resentative Gary  Ackerman  (D-N.Y.):  ""I 
think  they  are  diluting  the  numbers." 

Critics  of  the  air-traffic  system  also  main- 
tain that  relatively  unseasoned  controllers 
are  now  classified  as  experienced  by  the 
FAA  under  a  provision  that  allows  the 
agency  to  turn  some  of  them  out  in  about 
half  the  time  of  their  predecessors.  FVed 
Gilbert,  a  controller  at  the  Chicago  center, 
tells  of  a  newly  certified  radar  controller 
who  asked  another  controller  how  many  en- 
gines there  were  on  a  Boeing  727. 

Though  Engen  claims  controller  morale  is 
high,  many  complain  of  stress,  too  many 
hours  before  the  radar  scope  and  inad- 
equate on-the-job  training.  Says  Daniel 
Schillaci,  an  area  manager  at  Leesburg: 
"They're  asked  if  they  can  skip,  dance  and 
throw  in  a  musical  instrument."  James  Bur- 
nett, National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
member,  sees  the  need  for  more  supervision 
to  prevent  controllers  from  "forgetting"  an 
aircraft  or  a  command  they  have  given. 

Retired  controller  Ed  Collins,  who  works 
at  the  Washington  center  four  days  a  week, 
says  poor  maintenance  of  equipment  com- 
pounds the  problem.  "At  certain  times,  the 
confidence  factor  as  far  as  the  equipment  Is 
concerned  is  practically  nil."  says  Collins. 
The  union  that  represents  the  technicians 
who  keep  the  system  in  repair  says  they 
have  had  their  ranks  reduced  by  almost  half 
of  what  they  were  seven  years  ago.  The 
PAA  maintains  it  needs  fewer  of  them  as  it 
installs  more-advanced  systems. 

Despite  assurances  that  the  system  is  safe, 
incidents  of  midair  near  collisions  and  close 
caUs  on  the  ground  between  planes  mount. 
Last  year,  reports  of  near  collisions  in  the 
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■ir  Jumped  to  776  from  589  the  previous 
year,  an  increase  the  agency  attributes  to 
better  reporting.  Close  calls  on  the  ground 
shot  up  to  102  Incidents  last  year  from  half 
that  number  in  1982.  Pilots  can  be  responsi- 
ble for  mistakes  as  well  as  controllers. 

The  PAA  has  tried  to  minimise  errors  and 
assure  safety  by  restricting  traffic— holding 
planes  on  the  ground  until  conditions  war- 
rant takeoff.  The  number  of  daily  delays  so 
far  this  year,  on  average,  is  nearly  as  high 
as  last  year's.  E^en  says  bad  weather  ac- 
counts for  most  delays. 

The  agency  contends  that  there  are  fewer 
operational  errors  since  a  computer  pro- 
gram, dubbed  the  "snitch  machine."  has 
been  put  into  operation  to  gauge  5-mile  sep- 
arations between  planes.  Controllers  also 
have  other  electronic  tools  to  help  them  see 
how  far  apart  aircraft  are  in  the  sky.  But 
John  O'Brien,  the  safety  director  for  the 
Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  says  that  he  re- 
ceives reports  almost  daily  of  "a  common 
tendency  of  controllers  to  apply  absolute 
minimum  separation  standards  In  their  at- 
tempt to  expedite  traffic,  leaving  little  or  no 
margin  for  error." 

In  response  to  midair  and  runway  inci- 
dents, the  PAA  says  controllers  are  receiv- 
ing additional  training.  At  busy  centers  such 
as  Chicago,  shifts  are  being  better  coordi- 
nated when  new  controllers  come  on  duty. 

PLTniG  m  THK  rUTUKK 

Many  of  these  problems,  the  FAA  hopes, 
will  be  remedied  by  a  $12  billion  moderniza- 
tion of  the  air-traffic  system.  Although  it  is 
behind  schedule,  the  plan  is  expected  to  in- 
crease capacity  four  times.  Engen  also  wants 
cities  to  create  "land  banks"  to  plan  for  air- 
ports of  the  future.  And  he  says  that  he  will 
hire  as  many  more  controllers  as  needed  to 
insiu%  safety,  although  the  agency  has  a 
record  of  underestimating. 

Many  users  of  the  air-traffic-control 
system  say  the  Job  simply  has  gotten  away 
from  the  FAA.  "The  hard  reality  is  that  the 
FAA  has  lost  control  completely  of  what  is 
going  on,"  says  John  Baker,  president  of  the 
Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association.  He 
suggests  that  the  FAA  be  run  independently 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  has  the  ultimate  say  in  its  operation. 
The  Air  Transport  Association,  representing 
major  airlines,  wants  the  air-traffic  system 
turned  over  to  a  federal  corporation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  post  office.  The  airlines  feel 
the  system  is  currently  safe  but  inefficient. 

The  more  immediate  fix  recommended  by 
the  GAO  is  to  curtail  traffic.  Some  lawmak- 
ers favor  rehiring  a  number  of  fired  control- 
lers. Neither  is  politically  likely,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  re- 
fusal to  hear  the  appeal  of  400  fired  control- 
lers who  want  their  jobs  back. 

Whatever  the  solution,  the  challenge  re- 
L^ains  to  keep  traffic  moving  while  meeting 
growing  demands  on  the  system.  Says  Rep- 
resentative Guy  Molinari  <R-N.Y.):  "We  are 
engaged  in  a  dangerous  game— literally  a 
race  against  time— to  avert  major  air  disas- 
ters." That  prediction  may  never  come  true, 
but  the  margin  of  safety  in  the  skies  is  nar- 
rowing.—By  Cindy  SkrzyckL 

To  Bk  AN  An  CotrmoLLEX,  It  Takks  Quick 
Wrrs 
At  the  FAA's  Washington  center  In  Lees- 
burg.  Va.  Bob  Peltonen  is  working  the  Ra- 
leigh. N.C..  approach  sector  on  the  day 
shift.  Before  him  on  a  round  radar  screen, 
flecks  of  light  the  size  of  grains  of  rice  rep- 
resent aircraft— Boeing  727s,  DC-9s  and  L- 
10 1  Is  coming  in  from  Chicago,  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  and  San  Francisco.  There  are   18 


grains  of  rice  on  the  scope,  18  metal  tubes 
with  engines  and  wings,  each  going  450 
knots  or  so,  each  with  100  to  200  passengers. 

Peltonen's  Job:  Keep  those  light  specks  5 
miles  apart.  In  calm,  rapid  commands,  in 
the  patois  of  air  control,  Peltonen  keeps 
order  in  a  piece  of  sky  210  miles  away. 
"Delta  five  thirty-three  reduce  speed  to  four 
four  zero."  Delta  533  acknowledges.  "East- 
em  six  fifty  turn  right  one  two  zero. "  A 
third  aircraft  is  advised  of  thunderstorms 
off  Cape  Hatteras.  At  44,  with  19  years 
under  his  belt,  Peltonen  is  older  than  the 
average  controller— 4  out  of  5  fully  qualified 
controllers  are  younger  than  he,  and  half  of 
those  are  under  32. 

In  Oklahoma  City,  studies  by  the  Civil 
Aeromedical  Institute  of  the  FAA  show  that 
22-year-olds  have  the  highest  pass  rate  in 
airtraffic-control  school— around  79  percent. 
At  age  30,  only  about  55  percent  get 
through  the  12- week  screening  program. 
Over  all,  40  percent  wash  out.  College  edu- 
cation seems  to  make  little  difference.  Insti- 
tute psychologist  Carol  Marming  thinks 
younger  candidates  are  better  able  to  make 
a  rapid-fire  string  of  decisions.  Controllers 
must  also  be  naturals  at  "getting  the  pic- 
ture" or  visualizing  spatial  relationships  in 
three  dimensions.  "If  a  person's  good  at 
bridge  or  chess,  if  they  can  plan  moves  in 
advance,  they'll  probably  do  well,"  explains 
controller  Bob  Zoldos. 

Of  those  who  take  take  the  initial  written 
test,  only  1  in  33  makes  it  to  the  FAA  Acad- 
emy in  Oklahoma  City,  where  all  PAA  con- 
trollers are  trained.  Controller  candidates 
are  paid  at  an  annual  rate  of  $17,  824.  About 
2.000  will  be  enrolled  this  year.  2,900  next 
year,  attending  classes  where  they  must 
master  the  basics  and  lab  problems  that 
simulate  air- traffic  situations.  Some  15  per- 
cent are  women;  7  percent  are  minorities. 
The  500  instructors  are  mostly  highly  expe- 
rienced controllers.  Some  served  as  military 
controllers. 

The  make-or-break  nature  of  the  screen- 
ing—people can  wash  out  at  any  point- 
keeps  stress  levels  high.  Students  are  con- 
stantly tested:  Two  points  off  for  saying 
"nine"  instead  of  "niner."  the  standard 
phraseology:  15  points  for  "ruiuilng  two  to- 
gether." or  directing  two  aircraft  closer 
than  allowed.  Still,  half  of  the  controllers 
and  supervisors  responding  to  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  questionnaire  thought 
training  was  less  than  adequate. 

Graduates  are  assigned  to  towers  or  "en 
route"  centers,  with  higher-scoring  gradu- 
ates going  to  facilities  with  higher  traffic 
flows,  such  as  Leesburg.  VA.  Most  trainees 
spend  three  to  four  years  learning  on  the 
Job.  first  as  adjuncts  to  radar  controllers, 
then  in  directing  aircraft  themselves.  The 
pay  can  be  good:  $45,000  plus  overtime.  The 
ultimate  goal  is  to  become  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  airspace  above  a  specific 
geographic  area,  the  half-dozen  high  and 
low  altitude  sectors  within  it  and  the  air- 
ways through  it. 

With  today's  computers  and  telecommuni- 
cations, some  control  centers  handle  7.500 
aircraft  a  day.  In  30  years,  planners  hoi>e 
that  supercomputers  will  do  most  of  the 
work.  But  in  the  interim,  air-traffic  safety 
will  depend  on  the  finely  tuned  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  controllers,  choreographing 
flights  across  the  sky.— By  Clemens  P. 
Work. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senators  who  have  spe- 
cial  orders  reserved  will   be  on  the 


floor  shortly.  I  remind  them  that  at  10 
o'clock  under  the  previous  order,  we 
are  returning  to  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  with  six  special  orders,  I 
would  hope  they  would  come  to  the 
floor  and  keep  their  appointed  special 
orders. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 


D  0930 

REAGAN  ARMS  CONTROL  PRO- 
POSALS COULD  INCREASE 
NUKE  WAR  PROSPECTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan's  present  arms  con- 
trol proposals  are  designed  to  advance 
the  prospect  that  star  wars  might 
work  from  zero  to  very  remote.  But  if 
the  two  superpowers  ever  agree  to 
those  proposals,  they  could  dangerous- 
ly advance  the  prospect  of  nuclear 
war.  To  understand  why  this  is  so.  con- 
sider: 

What  is  the  prime  purpose  of  arms 
control?  The  answer  is  easy:  The 
prime  purpose  of  arms  control  is  to 
prevent  nuclear  war.  What  kind  of 
arms  control  agreement  will  provide 
the  best  prospect  for  peace  in  the  nu- 
clear age?  On  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, much  of  the  best  informed  opin- 
ion in  the  arms  control  community  in 
this  country  sharply  disagrees  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  President,  not  his  critics, 
largely  determines  arms  control 
policy. 

What  is  the  heart  of  the  disagree- 
ment? The  President  has  repeatedly 
expressed  his  prime  objective  in  arms 
control  as  a  mutual  verifiable  agree- 
ment for  both  sides  to  make  deep  cuts 
in  offensive  nuclear  weapons.  At  the 
same  time,  the  President  pressed  hard 
and  won  congressional  support  for  the 
deployment  of  100  MX  missiles,  each 
able  to  carry  10  nuclear  warheads.  The 
administration  is  also  pushing  ahead 
with  an  increasing  number  of  Trident 
submarines,  carrying  24  missiles  with  8 
warheads  each,  for  a  total  of  192  war- 
heads in  each  Trident  submarine. 

So  what  happens  if  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration   wins   an    agreement    to 
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reduce  the  present  10.000  strategic  nu- 
clear warheads  down  to  5.000?  It 
means  that  both  sides  not  only  will 
have  fewer  warheads  but  each  side  will 
have  far.  and  I  mean  far.  fewer 
launchers.  Because  both  the  MX  mis- 
sile and  the  Trident  submarine  can 
carry  so  many  more  warheads,  it  could 
mean  a  net  reduction  in  launchers— 
not  of  50  percent  but  of  90  percent. 
Why  is  not  the  reduction  of  nuclear 
missile  launchers  on  both  sides  to  pos- 
sibly 10  percent  of  the  present  number 
arms  control  progress?  Answer:  Be- 
cause the  smaller  number  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  launchers  would 
make  both  nuclear  deterrents  more 
vtilnerable  to  preemptive  attack.  That 
kind  of  deployment  would  certainly 
make  a  preemptive  attack  more  tempt- 
ing. 

This  is  particularly  true  because  the 
MX  will  not  only  carry  as  many  as  10 
warheads  on  each  missile  but  it  will  be 
deployed  in  land-based,  stationary 
mode.  Each  MX  will  be  sitting  in  the 
same  place  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year.  The  Trident 
submarine  does  provide  a  far  less  vul- 
nerable mode  of  deployment.  But  the 
fewer  Tridents  deployed,  the  easier 
the  Soviet  problem  of  tracking  and  de- 
stroying them. 

Even  such  a  trusted  and  respected 
Presidential  adviser  as  Gen.  Brent 
Scowcroft,  who  chaired  President  Rea- 
gan's strategic  commission  in  1983,  has 
warned  that  the  deep-cut  approach 
could  make  the  American  deterrent 
more  vulnerable. 

So  why  does  the  administration  pro- 
pose an  arms  control  agreement  that 
would  so  starkly  increase  the  vulner- 
ability of  our  nuclear  deterrent?  The 
answer  is  because  the  administration 
wants  to  use  arms  control  to  advance 
the  possibility  that  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  or  star  wars,  can  be 
made  to  work.  The  crux  of  the  Reagan 
strategy  is  not  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  each  side.  It  is  the  number  of 
launchers. 

The  President  can  also  be  expected 
to  negotiate  vigorously  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Soviet  latmchers,  but  be- 
cause the  agreement  would  have  to  be 
mutual,  we  would  have  to  agree  to 
reduce  United  States  launchers,  too. 
SDI  or  star  wars,  not  arms  control,  has 
become  the  Reagan  administration's 
No.  1  priority,  in  fact,  its  obsession. 

The  prime  criticism  of  SDI  has  been 
that  it  can  only  work  against  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  missile  launch- 
ers that  are  stationery.  If  the  adminis- 
tration could  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reduce  its  warheads  by  50 
percent  and  its  launchers  by  90  per- 
cent and  then  talk  the  Soviets  into 
keeping  the  bulk  of  its  launchers  sta- 
tionary, it  would  greatly  advance  the 
presently  dim  possibility  that  star 
wars,  or  SDI,  could  work.  It  would  also 
make  both  nuclear  arsenals  far  more 
vulnerable  and  a  preemptive  nuclear 


strike  much  more  likely.  The  ironic 
result  of  this  arms  control  perversion: 
Star  wars'  prospect  of  working  success- 
fully to  protect  American  cities  from 
nuke  attack  could  advance  from  1  in 
1.000  to  something  like  1  in  100.  but 
the  prospect  of  a  superpower  war  oc- 
curring at  all  would  become  a  far  more 
grim  reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial by  a  writer  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Ernest  Conine,  reprinted  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Deep  Akms  Cuts  Could  Upset  Balance 
(By  Ernest  Conine) 

The  flurry  of  diplomatic  activity  suggests 
that  there  may  yet  be  a  summit  meeting 
late  this  year  between  President  Reagan 
and  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev.  And, 
despite  all  the  setbacks,  the  prospects  for  a 
new  strategic  arms  reduction  agreement  still 
look  alive. 

That  being  the  case,  it  is  important  for 
the  administration  to  get  its  act  together— 
not  Just  on  the  crucial  question  of  strategic 
defenses  but  also  on  the  issue  of  how  deeply 
the  offensive  missile  forces  on  each  side 
should  be  cut  and  how  those  cuts  should  be 
made. 

As  some  critics  keep  warning,  an  agree- 
ment on  missUe  reduction  would  not  neces- 
sarily translate  into  a  more  stable  nuclear 
balance  and,  therefore,  a  safer  world.  If  not 
carefully  drawn  and  implemented,  such  an 
agreement  could  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Some  highly  respected  experts— including 
Brent  Scowcroft,  who  headed  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Strategic  Forces 
three  years  ago— urge  the  administration  to 
alter  its  current  deep-cut  proposal  to  take 
better  account  of  this  danger. 

Public  discussion  of  arms  control  has  been 
dominated  in  recent  months  by  the  "Star 
Wars"  issue.  And  understandably  so. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  it  clear  that 
its  chief  goal  in  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  at  Geneva  is  to  stop  Reagan's  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative.  The  chief  American 
goal  is  to  negotiate  reductions  in  the  Soviet 
offensive  missile  force,  particularly  in  the 
number  of  warheads  aboard  the  Soviet  fleet 
of  superheavy  land-based  missiles.  But  the 
Soviets  say  that  they  won't  agree  to  deep 
cuts  in  strategic  nuclear  forces  unless  the 
U.S.  president's  Star  Wars  program  is  con- 
fined by  treaty  to  laboratory  experiments. 

The  Soviet  demand  is  extreme,  but  a  com- 
promise allowing  some  development  work 
might  be  negotiable.  Reagan,  however,  has 
refused  so  far  to  put  Star  Wars  squarely  on 
the  bargaining  table,  and  this  refusal  Ls  gen- 
erally seen  as  the  biggest  obstacle  to  serious 
negotiations. 

But  what  if  this  obstacle  is  overcome? 
What  kind  of  deep  cuts  in  offensive  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  should  we  be  shooting 
for? 

As  things  stand,  the  Soviets  have  more 
than  2,300  land-  and  sea-based  missiles  of 
intercontinental  range— at  least  700  more 
than  the  United  States  has.  But  when  you 
throw  bombers  and  cruise  missiles  into  the 
equation,  the  two  sides  come  out  about  even 
on  warheads,  with  around  10.000  each. 

Reagan  and  Gorbachev  agreed  at  their 
summit  meeting  last  November  on  a  negoti- 
ating goal  of  50%  reductions  in  long-range 
offensive    weapons.    In    the    ensuring    ex- 


change of  proposals  the  two  governments 
proved  to  be  far  apart  on  how  and  where 
cuts  would  be  made.  But  both  sides  offered 
formulas  that  would  leave  each  with  about 
6.000  missile-bome  warheads. 

Under  the  American  proposal,  only  4.500 
warheads  could  be  put  aboard  ballistic  mis- 
sUes.  Of  these,  no  more  thsm  3,000  could  be 
deployed  on  land-based  ICBMs.  There  was 
also  a  formula  Intended  to  cause  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  Soviet  heavy  missiles  that 
are  considered  especially  threatening  to  the 
survivability  of  land-based  US  missiles. 

Seven  weeks  ago  Gorbachev  unveiled  a 
more  modest  proposal  that  would  only  cut 
each  side  to  8.000  warheads  on  strategic 
weapons  but  seemed  to  narrow  the  defini- 
tional differences  and  to  be  more  flexible  on 
the  Star  Wars  issue.  Washington  is  putting 
together  a  response. 

Scowcroft.  among  others,  is  urging  that 
the  modified  American  proposal  take  great- 
er account  of  the  vulnerability  problem  that 
could  arise  from  a  combination  of  deep  cuts 
in  offensive  nuclear  weapons  and  the  Penta- 
gon's weapons  preferences. 

The  critics  point  out  that,  even  with  fewer 
nuclear  warheads  on  each  side,  nuclear  sta- 
bility could  be  threatened  if  one  side's  nu- 
clear deterrent  is  significantly  more  vulner- 
abe  than  the  other's  to  destruction  in  a  sur- 
prise attack.  A  nation  feeling  itself  vulnera- 
ble is  forced  into  a  hair-trigger  posture  of 
response,  which  is  the  opposite  of  good  war- 
avoidance  strategy.  And,  the  critics  warn, 
the  existing  US  proposal  for  deep  cuts 
could,  if  accepted  by  the  Soviets,  make 
American  nuclear  forces  more  vulnerable 
than  they  are  now. 

The  American  proiK>sal,  if  accepted  by 
Moscow  as  it  stands,  would  leave  the  Soviets 
with  fewer  warheads  and  delivery  vehicles 
aimed  at  US  targets.  Just  as  we  would  have 
fewer  aimed  at  them.  But  there  would  also 
be  fewer  missiles  on  each  side  to  be  target- 
ed. Thus  the  ratio  of  Soviet  warheads  to  US 
missile  silos,  and  to  our  missile-firing  sub- 
marines, could  actually  increase. 

Such  a  result  could  be  avoided  by  a  care- 
ful structuring  of  the  deep  cuts  in  warheads 
to  spread  the  allowable  number  of  warheads 
among  the  maximum  number  of  missile 
launchers  allowed  under  an  agreement.  This 
would  confront  the  Soviets  with  a  maximum 
number  of  targets,  thereby  enhancing  the 
survivability  of  the  US  force.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  administration  is  going  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  Reagan  team,  for  example,  wants  to 
deploy  at  least  100  silolaunched  MX  missiles 
able  to  carry  10  warheads  each.  Research 
and  development  are  proceeding  on  the 
Midgetman— a  single-warhead,  small  mobile 
missile.  But  Reagan's  current  proposal 
would  ban  mobile  missUes. 

To  stay  within  the  warhead  limit,  there 
would  be  pressures  to  speed  the  retirement 
of  Poseidon  submarines  and  hold  down  the 
number  of  Trident  subs  ultimately  de- 
ployed: each  Trident  carries  24  missiles 
armed  with  probably  eight  warheads  each. 
The  smaller  the  number  of  subs,  the  easier 
they  are  to  find  and  destroy. 

At  the  very  least,  the  new  US  proposal 
should  abandon  the  call  for  a  ban  on  mobile 
ICBMs  in  order  to  leave  room  for  an  armada 
of  several  hundred  highly  survivable.  single- 
warhead  Midgetmen.  It  should  also  re-em- 
phasize the  goal  of  causing  the  Soviets  to 
reduce  their  force  of  superheavy,  multiwar- 
head  missiles. 

The  Geneva  talks  on  strategic  arms  are 
not  going  anywhere  anyway  unless  the  im- 
passe over  Star  Wars  is  resolved.  But  if  that 
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hurdle  can  be  overcome,  It  is  vital  to  remem- 
ber that  deep  cuts  in  the  offensive  nuclear 
forces  on  each  side  are  desirable,  and  may 
be  achievable— but  should  not  be  sought  at 
the  cost  of  creatine  imbalances  that  would 
make  the  world  more  dangerous  than  it  al- 
ready is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
HAWKINS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


LET'S  HAVE  A  "NO  DRUGS" 
POLICY  AT  OUR  COLLEGES 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  Sec- 
retary of  Education  William  J.  Ben- 
nett recently  came  up  with  an  inter- 
esting suggestion.  He  proposed  that 
every  college  president  write  his  stu- 
dents suid  send  them  a  forthright,  no- 
nonsense  message  about  drugs.  That 
message,  he  said,  should  be:  "Welcome 
back  for  your  studies  in  September; 
but  no  drugs  on  campus.  None. 
Period."  Secretary  Bennett  then  em- 
phasized a  point  that  should  be  includ- 
ed in  the  letter.  "This  policy  will  be 
enforced— by  deans  and  administrators 
and  advisers  and  faculty— strictly  but 
fairly." 

The  Education  Secretary  then  no 
doubt  raised  the  eyebrows  of  some  col- 
lege administrators  by  saying  that 
educators  have  an  obligation  to  care 
for  the  moral  and  physical  well-being 
of  their  students  and  to  protect  them 
from  certain  influences,  including 
drugs,  criminals,  fraud,  and  exploita- 
tion. 

Some  educators  would  agree  to  this 
obligation  on  their  part,  others  would 
disagree  contending  that  an  institu- 
tion has  no  right  and  certainly  no  obli- 
gation to  wetnurse  its  students.  Put 
me  in  the  column  of  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  obligations  of  a  college 
go  beyond  teaching  what  is  in  the 
textbooks.  I  do  not  know  of  any  in- 
stance where  a  college  student  has 
been  hurt  by  instruction  in  basic  re- 
sponsibilities to  society. 

The  drug  problem  on  campus  is  too 
large  in  scope  to  be  solved  by  colleges 
and  universities  alone.  Students  are 
capable  of  individual  and  independent 
action.  They  are  free  to  make  deci- 
sions about  their  own  lives.  But  they 
need  guidance  and  leadership.  The 
university  encourages  physical  fitness 


and  good  health;  it  discourages  smok- 
ing and  alcohol  abuse.  It  follows  then 
that  institutions  of  higher  learning 
have  an  obligation  to  wage  war  on 
drugs. 

They  would  move  boldly  and  swiftly 
against  theft  or  violence  and  punish 
those  responsible  for  that  kind  of  anti- 
social behavior.  There  is  no  logical 
reason  then  why  colleges  should  drag 
their  feet  on  campaigning  actively 
against  drugs  on  campus.  Such  a  cam- 
paign means  a  total  ban  on  possession 
of  drugs  and  use  by  students,  and  vig- 
orous action  against  those  who  sell 
drugs  on  campus.  This  does  not  mean 
that  college  officials  have  to  run  a 
police  state. 

It  does  not  mean  that  they  have  to 
call  in  local  police  in  every  situation. 
They  have  both  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  deal  with  infractions 
and  to  take  necessay  measures  to  cope 
with  the  problem.  When  any  situation 
is  out  of  hand,  when  the  scope  of  a 
drug  operation  is  beyond  a  college's 
ability  to  deal  with  it,  then  authorities 
with  specialized  experience  and  more 
extensive  law  enforcement  back- 
grounds can  be  siunmoned  for  help. 

The  concern  that  educators  have 
about  drugs  should  be  heightened  by  a 
new  study  which  discloses  that  cocaine 
use  has  increased  sharply  on  college 
campuses  in  the  past  5  years.  In  fact, 
one-third  of  the  students  have  tried 
cocaine  by  the  time  they  graduate, 
and  deaths  from  cocaine  and  episodes 
in  hospital  emergency  rooms  that  are 
cocaine  related  are  on  the  rise. 

Secretary  Bennett  also  urged  that 
college  presidents  show  "a  little  cour- 
age" in  dealing  with  drugs  and  chal- 
lenged them  to  work  toward  drug-free 
campuses.  He  suggested  that  they  take 
a  page  from  the  operating  manual  of 
the  military  service  academies.  The 
academies  have  passed  the  word  loud 
and  clear— no  drugs.  The  policy  works 
there.  And  it  would  work  at  our  non- 
military  schools  as  well.  It  is  certainly 
worth  a  try. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  Is  it  so  ordered. 


THE  FIRST  FAMILY'S  WAR  ON 
DRUGS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud President  Reagan's  and  the 
First  Lady's  leadership  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  Yesterday,  the  White  House 
became  our  national  war  room  in  the 
fight  against  narcotics.  Today  we  can 
begin  in  earnest  the  fight  to  reclaim 
our  cities,  our  schools,  and  our  chil- 
dren from  the  plague  of  illicit  drugs.  It 
is  heartening  to  me  as  one  who  has  la- 
bored so  long  and  often  so  lonely  on 
this  issue  to  see  the  war  on  drugs  fi- 
nally get  the  high  priority  it  deserves. 
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Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HEFLIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hetlin]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


TEXTILE  VETO  OVERRIDE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  vote  on  whether  or  not  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985,  an  act  which  would 
correct  some  of  the  serious  trade  prob- 
lems America  faces  today,  problems 
that  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  I  have  made  us  a  debtor  nation. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  House, 
as  the  "representative"  body,  will 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people  and  vote  to  override  the  textile 
veto.  A  national  public  opinion  survey 
conducted  in  June  1986.  shows  just 
how  strongly  the  public  feels  about 
this  issue:  66  percent  of  Americans  say 
their  Congressman  should  vote  to 
override  President  Reagan's  veto  and 
control  clothing  and  textile  imports. 
That  percentage,  incidentally,  is  exact- 
ly two-thirds— the  number  needed  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  override 
the  veto. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  this  body, 
often  called  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  on  Earth,  will  quit  deliberating 
and  act  to  stem  the  flood  of  imported 
textiles  and  apparel  which  is  throwing 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  out  of  their  jobs. 

In  reality,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
what  we  are  dealing  with  today— jobs, 
American  jobs.  We  can  couch  it,  if  you 
like,  in  terms  of  the  trade  deficit,  or  of 
the  health  of  the  textile  industry,  or 
in  any  number  of  other  ways,  but,  in 
the  long  nm,  it  all  comes  back  to  that 
one  word— jobs. 

A  few  years  ago,  everyone  in  Amer- 
ica was  concerned  about  unemploy- 
ment. We  were  suffering  under  the 
worst  scourge  of  unemployment  since 
the  Great  Depression.  Today,  a  lot  of 
this  concern  has  lessened.  "Today,  we 
can  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
and,  although  we  will  probably  see  a 
story  about  the  dangers  of  our  budget 
deficit,  we  will  also  be  able  to  read 
about  economic  recovery  and  economic 
growth  and  see  all  sorts  of  statistics 
and  charts  indicating  just  how  healthy 
our  economy  is  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to 
stand  here  today  as  a  "naysayer"  or  a 


prophet  of  doom.  All  I  want  to  express 
to  my  colleagues  is  the  fact  that  the 
recovery  is  not  compete,  and  all  is  not 
rosy  in  the  American  economy.  In  my 
home  State  of  Alabama,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  has  improved,  but  it  is 
still  running  at  more  than  10  percent. 
In  fact,  in  my  home  area  or  northwest 
Alabama,  the  rate  is  even  much  higher 
than  that. 

The  crudest  part  of  all,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  without  positive  action 
from  Congress,  my  State's  already  in- 
tolerable imemployment  rate  wiU  go 
even  higher,  as  will  those  in  other  tex- 
tile-oriented States. 

It  is  also  important  for  us  to  realize 
that,  when  I  use  the  term,  "textile-ori- 
ented States,"  I  am,  in  reality,  talking 
about  almost  every  State  in  our 
Nation. 

Many  people  have  formed  the  opin- 
ion that  this  is  largely  a  regional 
matter,  that  it  affects  only  Southern 
industry,  but  clearly  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  entire  Nation  as  well  as  it 
is  to  various  regions.  Included  within 
this  is  the  copper  problem,  included 
also  is  the  shoe  problem. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
should  take  note  that  there  are  textile 
plants  located  in  42  of  the  50  States; 
45  States  have  apparel  plants  located 
within  their  boundaries;  and  48  States 
produce  raw  products  used  by  these  in- 
dustries, such  as  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fibers. 

The  textile-apparel  industry  is  our 
Nation's  largest  manufacturing  em- 
ployer, accounting  for  1  of  every  10 
factory  workers  in  the  United  States. 
The  industry's  contribution  to  our 
gross  national  product  can  be  calculat- 
ed at  $48  billion,  as  compared  to  $51 
billion  for  the  automobile  industry 
and  only  $31  billion  for  the  petroleum 
industry. 

Clearly,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  na- 
tional industry,  not  a  regional  one,  and 
its  problems  are,  just  as  clearly,  na- 
tional problems. 

Some  people  think  we  are  talking 
about  large  mills  when  we  talk  about 
textiles,  but  there  is  almost  in  every 
community  in  my  area,  and  I  would 
say  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  States, 
some  form  of  a  cut  and  sew  factory,  a 
garment  factory  or  garment  shop. 
Whether  they  employ  100  or  200  or  50 
or  whether  it  is  900,  all  of  these  jobs 
have  been  affected  by  imports. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
case  in  point  that  is  close  to  home. 
Liberty  Trouser  Co.  in  Birmingham 
easily  qualifies  as  a  pioneer  in  Ala- 
bama's apparel  business.  The  firm  has 
manufactured  men's  work  clothes 
since  1912,  supplied  soldiers'  uniforms 
during  four  wars  and  diversified  its 
product  line  several  times  to  remain 
competitive.  Most  recently.  Liberty  di- 
versified by  adding  dress  slacks  and 
children's  sportswear,  but  imported 
apparel  eventually  drove  the  company 
back  to  its  original  line. 


Despite  its  deep  roots  in  the  apparel 
fields  and  its  survival  instinct  over  the 
long  haul,  Liberty  like  the  other  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industries  in  Alabama 
has  scrambled  for  high  ground  to  keep 
from  drowning  in  the  flood  of  import- 
ed goods. 

Liberty's  situation  is  typical  of  the 
dilemma  that  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries face  across  Alabama.  The 
company  has  a  $5  million  annual  pay- 
roll but  its  work  force  has  shrunk 
from  500  to  300  in  recent  years. 

The  flow  of  imports  is  accelerating 
while  employment  in  Alabama's  tex- 
tile and  apparel  plants  has  taken  a 
nosedive.  An  estimated  12,800  jobs  in 
the  State  have  been  lost  to  imports 
since  1976,  and  the  number  continues 
to  climb.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
it  was  armounced  that  economically 
troubled  Winston  County,  AL  with  an 
18.8  percent  unemployment  rate  in 
June  faces  the  loss  of  482  jobs  later 
this  year  due  to  the  closing  of  the  Ha- 
leyville  Textile  Mills,  Inc.  complex.  In 
neighboring  Cullman  County,  235  jobs 
will  be  lost  in  a  similar  planned  clos- 
ing. Fifteen  textile  plants  have  shut 
down  in  Alabama  since  1980. 

Foreign-made  textile  and  apparel 
goods  worth  $19  billion  were  imported 
into  this  country  in  1984,  compared  to 
3  billion  dollars'  worth  of  exports. 
Data  Resources,  Inc.,  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized barometer  on  the  industry, 
projects  a  possible  apparel  import  pen- 
etration of  80  percent  by  1990.  At  that 
rate,  the  United  States  could  lose  an 
additional  1.9  million  jobs,  half  of 
them  in  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try. 

Another  tragic  example  comes  from 
a  small  town  in  northwest  Alabama. 
Crompton,  a  nationally  recognized  tex- 
tile company  since  the  early  1800's, 
built  their  Leesburg,  AL  plant  in  1974. 
Crompton  produced  velveteen  and  cor- 
duroy and  had  developed  an  aggressive 
sales  program  overseas.  But  when  the 
dollar  got  strong  their  export  business 
"disappeared."  Crompton  found  im- 
ports were  taking  over  more  and  more 
of  the  markets. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  direct 
cause  and  effect  of  imports  in  Cromp- 
ton's  case.  Crompton  has  been  the 
only  American  company  to  make  vel- 
veteen, and  the  Japanese  raised  the 
price  of  velveteen  by  $1  a  yard  imme- 
diately after  Crompton  crumbled. 

Crompton's  Leesburg  plant  was  the 
largest  single  employer  in  Cherokee 
County  and  the  unemployment  in  that 
rural  area  of  northeast  Alabama  more 
than  doubled  with  its  closing.  Only  50 
percent  have  found  other  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  admit  that  I 
find  a  certain  bit  of  cruel  irony  in  the 
problems  we  are  confronting  today. 
Throughout  the  extended  debate  re- 
garding the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Enforcement  Act  of  1985,  we  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid  to 
the  efforts  which  the  administration 


has    reportedly    made    to    assist    the 
American  textile  and  apparel  industry. 

The  cruel  irony  of  this  lies  In  the 
fact  that,  while  the  administration  has 
reportedly  been  doing  so  much  to  help 
the  industry,  more  than  50  textile 
plants  have  closed  this  year.  More 
than  20  others  have  imposed  perma- 
nent layoffs  this  year.  Returning  di- 
rectly to  what  I  see  as  the  lowest 
conunon  denominator  of  this  debate- 
jobs.  Since  1980  more  than  300.000 
textile  and  apparel  workers  have  lost 
their  jobs,  their  means  of  providing 
for  themselves  and  their  families, 
their  very  livelihoods. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  of  these  hor- 
ribly negative  statistics  coming  about 
while  the  administration  has  sup- 
posedly been  so  supportive  of  the  tex- 
tile industry,  I,  for  one,  would  surely 
hate  to  see  what  the  situation  would 
be  like  if  they  weren't  supporting  the 
industry.  With  continued  support  like 
this,  in  the  near  future  we  may  have 
to  face  the  neartotal  elimination  of 
this  entire  industry. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  the  admin- 
istration has  done  to  "help"  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  in  just  the 
last  few  months.  First,  they  negotiated 
an  agreement  with  Turkey  that  sets 
quotas  which  are  much  higher  than 
our  Government's  own  guidelines  for 
determining  when  imports  are  disrup- 
tive, and  forgives  huge  overshipments 
by  Turkey  in  1985.  Second,  they  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  Hong  Kong 
that  is  an  outright  reversal  of  the 
President's  conunitment  to  relate 
import  growth  to  the  growth  of  the 
domestic  market.  Third,  they  have 
agreed  to  permit  Taiwan  to  ship  over 
1.6  billion  square  yards  into  our 
market  each  year.  This  is  41  percent 
more  than  the  next  supplier  and  rep- 
resents 160,000  lost  job  opportunities 
for  American  workers.  Fourth,  the  ad- 
ministration has  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with— of  all  countries— South 
Africa,  approving  a  4-percent  increase 
in  textile  exports.  And  finally,  the  ad- 
ministration last  week  signed  a  new 
multifiber  arrangement  [MFA]  that 
has  so  many  loopholes  it  is  almost  to- 
tally meaningless.  With  friends  like 
these,  Mr.  President,  the  textile  and 
apparel  workers  of  America  cannot 
afford  any  enemies. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  indication  of 
the  urgent  need  for  congressional 
override  of  the  President's  veto  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  domestic  textile  and 
apparel  industry  has  made  every 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  their  foreign 
competition.  Over  $1  billion  a  year  has 
been  reinvested  to  improve  the  indus- 
try's technology.  This  year,  a  record 
$2.1  billion  will  be  reinvested  in  these 
efforts,  which  have  resulted  in  a  10- 
percent  improvement  in  the  industry's 
productivity  since  1980,  which  is  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  national  av- 
erage. 
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still,  despite  these  detennined  and 
concerted  efforts,  the  domestic  textile 
and  apparel  industry  continues  to  lose 
ground  to  foreign  imports.  During  the 
last  5  years,  the  problem  has  grown 
geometrically.  In  1984.  textile  imports 
accounted  for  23  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can market,  double  the  level  for  1979. 
Clothing  imports  took  33  percent  of 
the  market,  up  1 1  percent  in  5  years. 

In  this  same  time  period,  while  our 
textile  imports  from  Third  World 
countries  have  tripled.  Japanese  and 
Ehiropean  imports  from  those  same 
countries  have  declined.  Today,  this 
trend  has  resulted  in  our  buying  60 
percent  of  the  textile  and  apparel  pro- 
duction of  the  Third  World. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  all  need 
to  realize  that,  when  an  American  tex- 
tile company  goes  against  a  foreign 
competitor,  they  are  also  competing 
against  the  foreign  government  in 
question.  Critics  of  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  have 
spoken  fervently  in  favor  of  free  trade. 
Personally,  think  its  high  time  that  we 
realize  free  trade  does  not  really  exist, 
and,  just  as  importantly,  neither  does 
fair  trade.  In  the  instance  at  hand, 
free  trade  will  never  exist  as  long  as 
foreign  textile  companies  receive  pref- 
erential loans,  grants,  tax  breaks,  and 
other  subsidies  from  their  govern- 
ments. As  long  as  we  force  our  compa- 
nies to  compete  with  both  foreign 
companies  and  foreign  governments,  it 
isn't  fair  trade,  either. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  the 
textile  industry  is  not  the  only  domes- 
tic industry  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
iUegal  and  unfair  foreign  competition. 
It  is  not  the  only  domestic  industry 
whose  situation  points  out  the  com- 
plete and  total  inadequacy  of  our  na- 
tional trade  policy— if.  indeed,  it  can 
be  said  that  we  have  a  national  trade 
policy.  Every  second,  we  are  exporting 
more  and  more  jobs,  just  as  fast  as  we 
import  subsidized  foreign  products.  In 
fact,  in  terms  of  the  textile  industry, 
for  every  1  billion  square  yards  of  for- 
eign produced  textiles,  apparel,  and 
fibers  that  we  import,  we  can  chalk  up 
a  loss  of  100.000  American  job  oppor- 
timities.  One  bUlion  square  yards  may 
sound  like  an  extremely  high  amount, 
but  it  isn't;  that  is  less  than  the 
import  level  for  September  1985—1 
month  that  cost  American  textile 
workers  100,000  job  opportunities; 
100,000  chances  to  support  their  fami- 
lies; 100.000  chances  to  build  a  better 
future  for  their  children;  100,000 
chances  to  dream  the  American 
dream.  All  this  was  lost— in  only  1 
month. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  heard  how  this  legislation  will 
hurt  the  American  consumer.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  Mr.  President,  it  can 
only  help  the  consmner.  It  wUl  help 
keep  our  textile  and  apparel  compa- 
nies in  business,  workers  on  the  job.  it 
will    help    keep   our   economy    from 


losing  the  contributions  of  an  impor- 
tant sector. 

A  study  of  the  employment  and  eco- 
nomic effects  of  this  legislation  pre- 
pared by  ICP,  Inc.,  and  reviewed  by 
MIT  Professor  Lester  C.  Thurow  con- 
cludes that  this  act  will  produce  net 
economic  benefits  for  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. Real  incomes  will  go  up  and  Gov- 
ernment welfare  and  compensation 
payments  will  go  down. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
write  off  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries. We  cannot  afford  to  tell  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers, 
that  we  don't  care  about  their  jobs, 
that  we  don't  care  if  we  turn  their 
dreams  into  nightmares.  In  short,  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  care.  We  carmot 
afford  not  to  help.  The  time  to  begin 
is  now,  and  we  can  only  pray  it  is  not 
too  late. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
GORTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 
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NA-nONAL  AERONAUTICAL  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION. FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  [NASA] 
for  research  and  development;  space 
flight,  control,  and  data  communica- 
tions; construction  of  facilities;  and  re- 
search and  program  management;  and 
for  other  purposes  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  President,  the  agency  which  has 
provided  this  Nation  with  some  of  its 
proudest  moments  is  in  budgetary 
trouble.  Not  only  is  NASA  having  to 
recover  from  the  emotional  trauma  of 
the  tragic  accident  of  the  space  shut- 
tle Challenger,  but  it  is  also  having  to 
resurrect  a  space  launch  capability 
and  revitalize  its  whole  space  program 
within  one  of  the  most  austere  budget- 
ary environments  we  have  faced  in 
years.  The  implications  of  this  chal- 
lenge are  extensive  and  warrant  our 
serious  consideration.  Our  Nation's  re- 
sponse to  this  dilemma  will  indicate  to 
each  of  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
just  how  serious  the  United  States  is 
about  maintaining  a  space  program 
that  is  a  leader  among  nations.  Or.  do 
we  simply  get  by  on  a  level  of  effort 
that  does  not  distinguish  our  space 
program  from  that  of  five  or  six  other 
national  space  programs? 

NASA's  fiscal  year  1987  budget  re- 
quest was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
days  after  the  Challenger  accident  and 
does  not  reflect  the  budgetary  effects 
of  the  Challenger  accident.  This  origi- 
nal budget  request  was  for  $7,694  bil- 


lion, but  now  it  appears  that  NASA's 
fiscal  year  budget  requirements  could 
easily  approach  $8.5  billion. 

NASA  will  achieve  some  savings  rela- 
tive to  its  original  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  request  because  it  will  conduct 
fewer  shuttle  flights  and  because  it 
will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  oper- 
ate some  scientific  satellites  that  were 
previously  scheduled  for  launch  and 
operation  by  fiscal  year  1987.  NASA, 
however,  is  faced  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing array  of  additional  costs  which  will 
exceed  these  minor  savings  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Not  the  least  of  these  additional 
budget  requirements  are  those  associ- 
ated with  redesigning  and  requalifying 
the  solid  rocket  boosters,  complying 
with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Rogers  Commission,  and  addressing 
other  shuttle-related  safety  and  tech- 
nical concerns.  These  costs  are  con- 
servatively estimated  at  between  $500 
and  $600  million,  and  I,  for  one,  be- 
lieve these  numbers  will  grow  exceed- 
ingly fast  before  we  are  ready  to 
resume  shuttle  flights. 

We  all  know  that  1986  was  scheduled 
to  be  NASA's  "Year  of  Space  Science," 
with  the  shuttle  launch  of  the  Galileo 
mission  to  Jupiter,  the  shuttle  launch 
of  the  French  satellite  Ulysses  to  the 
Sun,  and  the  shuttle  launch  of  the 
long-awaited  Hubble  Space  Telescope. 
Now,  rather  than  experience  some  of 
the  exciting  scientific  returns  that  we 
were  anticipating  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
we  must  provide  over  $170  million  to 
store  these  satellites  and  to  maintain 
the  respective  scientific  teams  associ- 
ated with  these  missions.  This  is  a  dis- 
appointing reality,  but  one  that  we 
cannot  ignore. 

In  June,  NASA  made  one  of  the 
most  difficult  choices  it  has  had  to 
make  in  many  years  when  it  canceled 
the  shuttle/Centaur  upper  stage  pro- 
gram, which  would  have  developed  the 
Galileo,  Ulysses,  and  Magellan  plane- 
tary missions,  and  would  have  been 
used  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
[DOD]  to  deploy  classified  payloads. 
This  cancellation  occurred  after  NASA 
has  invested  almost  5  years  and  $1  bil- 
lion into  this  program.  Nevertheless, 
the  decision  to  cancel  the  shuttle/Cen- 
taur program  was  sound  and  was 
grounded  in  the  principle  that  safety 
Is  foremost  in  our  space  program. 

Now.  however,  we  are  faced  with  the 
difficult  choices  of  selecting  other 
laimch  options  for  the  NASA  payloads 
that  were  to  have  been  deployed  by 
the  shuttle/Centaur.  NASA  Is  study- 
ing alternative  launch  options,  but 
until  these  decisions  are  made,  the  as- 
sociated costs  are  not  precisely  quanti- 
fiable. Nevertheless,  this  represents 
another  significant  new  cost  that  only 
inflates  NASA's  already  burdensome 
budget  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  another  accident-re- 
lated cost  that  NASA  must  absorb  in 


fiscal  year  1987  is  $350  million  in  uiu-e- 
alized  shuttle  services  payments  from 
its  commercial  customers  who  will  not 
be  able  to  use  the  shuttle  as  sched- 
uled. The  significance  of  these  antici- 
pated payments  is  that,  in  preparing 
its  fiscal  year  1987  budget  request, 
NASA  had  counted  on  these  payments 
to  offset  some  of  its  fiscal  year  1987 
programmatic  requirements.  And  as  if 
this  were  not  enough,  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees have  approved  reductions  of  up  to 
$530  million  in  DOD's  fiscal  year  1987 
shuttle  services  payments  to  NASA. 
These  DOD  payments  were  scheduled 
pursuant  to  a  current  NASA/DOD 
shuttle  services  agreement,  and  just  as 
with  the  commercial  payments,  NASA 
had  factored  them  into  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  fiscal  year  1987  budget  re- 
quest. In  my  bill,  I  have  not  taken  into 
account  these  potential  DOD  reduc- 
tions, because  they  are  not  enacted.  If 
they  are  enacted,  they  wiU  create  a 
disruptive  force  within  NASA  that  is 
unthinkable. 

If  I  have  painted  a  frightening  pic- 
ture of  NASA's  budget  situation,  then 
I  have  succeeded  in  accurately  por- 
traying the  realities  as  we  know  them 
today. 

Mr.  President,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  haTe  a  multitude  of  responsi- 
bilities to  oifr  Nation.  One,  Is  to  re- 
store our  space  program  to  its  previous 
position  of  superiority.  Another  is  to 
restore  order  to  our  Nation's  economy. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  I  argued  for  a  greater 
budget  authority  for  NASA  than  the 
administration's  budget  request  pro- 
vided. I  knew  in  March  that  NASA  was 
facing  budget  requirements  that  would 
far  exceed  its  budget  request.  I  was 
successful  in  augmenting  the  Budget 
Committee's  mark  for  NASA  to  com- 
pensate for  the  some  of  the  accident- 
related  costs.  Yet,  immediately  before 
the  budget  resolution  was  considered 
by  the  Senate,  the  additional  compen- 
sation for  NASA  was  eliminated,  and 
NASA  fimding  was  assumed  at  the 
level  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  appropria- 
tion, $7.3  billion.  This  freeze  level  held 
up  in  conference,  and  it  is  the  funding 
level  that  is  now  in  our  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  resolution. 

As  a  conferee  to  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  resolution,  I  feel  obligated  to 
uphold  the  budget  resolution  in  the 
spirit  in  which  Congress  approved  it.  I 
also  feel  an  obligation  to  the  taxpay- 
ers who  expect  Congress  to  reduce  the 
Federal  budget  deficits.  For  these  rea- 
sons, my  blU  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $7.3  billion.  Yet,  I  also  feel,  as 
we  all  should,  an  immense  obligation 
to  our  space  program,  and  I  realize 
that  NASA  needs  much  more  in  fiscal 
year  1987  than  the  budget  resolution 
assumes.  For  these  reasons,  my  bill 
also  makes  available  to  NASA  an  addi- 
tional $460  million  in  excess  Coru-ail 


funds,   for   a   total   authorization   of 
$7.76  billion. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  will  briefly 
mention  some  of  the  major  NASA  pro- 
grams funded  in  my  bill. 

This  bill  authorizes  $515  million  for 
space  transportation  capability  devel- 
opment which  supports,  among  other 
things,  NASA's  Spacelab  Program,  the 
orbital  maneuvering  vehicle,  and  the 
development  of  alternative  upper 
stage  options  for  NASA's  planetary 
programs.  This  biU  provides  $400  mil- 
lion for  the  Space  Station  Program,  an 
authorization  which  is  only  $10  mil- 
lion below  the  President's  request. 
This  funding  will  keep  the  Space  Sta- 
tion Program  on  schedule  so  that 
actual  development  may  begin  in  fiscal 
year  1987  and  so  that  the  program  will 
continue  to  enjoy  strong  international 
and  industrial  support. 

In  this  bill,  NASA's  space  science 
programs  are  authorized  at  a  funding 
level  of  $971  million,  an  increase  of 
$34  million  above  the  budget  request. 
This  funding  level  maintains  the  scien- 
tific teams  that  are  critical  to  the 
eventual  success  of  the  scientific  mis- 
sions that  were  scheduled  for  launch 
in  1986  and  which  wiU  be  delayed  for 
as  much  as  2  or  3  years.  This  bill  also 
maintains  the  administration's  budget 
request  in  space  science  research  and 
analysis,  which  provides  an  important 
lifeline  between  NASA's  space  science 
programs  and  our  universities  and  col- 
leges. 

Space  applications  is  authorized  at  a 
level  of  $542  million,  which  is  $16  mil- 
lion more  than  the  budget  request. 
These  programs  support  critical  re- 
search and  development  in  advanced 
communications  technologies,  the  ob- 
servation and  study  of  the  Earth  and 
its  surrounding  environment,  and  the 
development  of  new  and  better  materi- 
als and  products  through  space-based 
processing. 

The  authorization  in  my  bill  pro- 
vides $371  million  for  NASA's  aeronau- 
tical research  and  technology  pro- 
grams, an  authorization  which  is  $5 
million  below  the  budget  request.  Our 
support  of  these  programs  is  critical  to 
maintaining  a  competitive  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  the  global  arenas  of  aviation 
technology  and  sales. 

One  of  two  "new  start"  programs  in 
NASA's  budget  request  is  transatmos- 
pheric  research  and  teclinology.  This 
program  is  NASA's  contribution  to  the 
joint  NASA/DOD  Program,  the  Na- 
tional Aerospace  Plane  Program, 
which,  if  successful,  could  revolution- 
ize our  ability  to  enter  space  and 
transport  passengers  around  the  globe. 
This  authorization  of  $40  million, 
which  is  $5  million  below  the  budget 
request,  enables  NASA  to  conduct  on 
schedule  its  technology  analysis  in 
new  propulsion  systems  and  in  ad- 
vanced materials,  both  of  which  are 
critical  to  the  success  of  this  program. 


This  bill's  authorization  for  NASA's 
Space  Flight.  Control,  and  Data  Com- 
munications Programs  is  $3,086  mil- 
lion, a  funding  level  which  is  $27  mil- 
lion more  than  the  budget  request.  , 
These  programs  support,  among  other  '|j 
things,  the  operations  of  our  Space  "h 
Shuttle  Program  and  will  also  provide  i 
the  primary  support  for  the  recovery 
of  our  shuttle  launch  capability.  As  I 
cautioned  earlier  in  my  statement,  we 
are  unable  to  define  precisely  all  of 
the  costs  associated  with  this  effort. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  more,  but 
this  authorization  supports  NASA's 
space  recovery  requirements  as  we 
Itnow  them  today.  Nevertheless,  we 
should  be  prepared  for  additional 
budget  requirements  later  in  the  year 
as  NASA  defines  more  precisely  its 
shuttle  recovery  needs. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  other 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  deserve 
mention.  One  is  the  replacement  of 
the  shuttle  Challenger.  Within  the 
total  funds  made  available  in  this  bill, 
there  is  no  specific  authorization  for  a 
new  space  shuttle.  To  try  to  squeeze 
into  this  authorization  an  additional 
requirement  of  several  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  a  replacement 
orbiter  would  decimate  NASA's  other 
programs.  Also,  the  administration  is 
still  studjring  the  issue  of  a  replace- 
ment shuttle  and  how  it  can  be  most 
effectively  financed.  Nonetheless,  this 
bill  would  authorize  the  construction 
of  a  replacement  orbiter  if  the  Presi- 
dent makes  the  determination  that  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  to  do  so  and 
if  the  fimds  for  a  replacement  orbiter 
are  made  available  in  addition  to  those 
provided  in  this  bill. 

The  issue  of  deciding  whether  to  re- 
place the  Challenger  leads  me  to  an- 
other provision  in  this  bill— the  rees- 
tablishment  of  a  White  House  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Council.  The 
current  policymaking  body  for  our  ci- 
vilian space  program,  the  Senior  Inter- 
agency Group  on  Space  [SIG]  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  has  been 
inexcusably  slow  in  making  crucial  de- 
cisions in  the  aftermath  of  the  Chal- 
lenger accident. 

Furthermore,  the  SIG  has  neglected 
to  keep  Congress  informed  as  to  the 
space  recovery  options  that  it  has  been 
considering,  using  the  cloak  of  "na- 
tional security"  as  an  excuse.  Admit- 
tedly, the  issues  have  been  extremely 
complex.  Nevertheless,  our  space  pro- 
gram has  foundered  for  months, 
partly  because  the  Senior  Interagency 
Group  on  Space  has  failed  to  develop 
in  a  timely  manner  an  appropriate 
space  recovery  plan. 

This  bill  would  reestablish  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  coim- 
cil,  similar  to  the  one  which  existed 
from  1985  to  1973.  This  council  would 
assume  responsibility  for  assisting  in 
the    development    of    civilian    space 
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policy,  in  addition  to  resolving  inter- 
agency disputes  among  those  Involved 
in  aeronautical  and  space  activities,  re- 
sponsibilities that  presently  belong  to 
the  SIG. 

In  reestablishing  the  NASC,  this  bill 
would  designate  the  Vice  President  as 
chairman  of  the  NASC.  The  rest  of 
the  NASC  would  be  composed  of  the 
NASA  Administrator,  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  E>efense.  State.  Commerce, 
and  Transportation.  The  purpose  of 
reestablishing  the  NASC  is  to  elevate 
space  policy  issues  on  the  national 
agenda  and  to  provide  for  a  more 
timely  and  appropriate  resolution  of 
aeronautical  and  space  policy  issues. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  direct  the 
NASA  Administrator  to  review  the 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Space  and  provide  to  the  relevant  com- 
mittees of  Congress  a  long-range  im- 
plementation plan,  including  a  specific 
agenda  for  the  next  5  years.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  looking  for  specific  direc- 
tion for  our  space  program,  such  a 
plan  would  be  an  immeasurable  assist- 
ance to  the  Congress  as  we  attempt  to 
restore  our  once  unchaUenged  space 
program  to  its  position  of  preemi- 
nence. 

Mr.  President,  the  needs  of  our 
space  program  are  immediate,  crucial, 
and  vast.  This  authorization  bill,  while 
complying  with  the  intent  of  the 
budget  resolution  and  the  need  to  re- 
store order  to  our  economy,  provides  a 
funding  level  which  will  marginally 
meet  these  needs  as  we  know  them 
today.  I  believe  that  eventuadly  we 
must  face  up  to  the  reality  that  in 
fiscal  year  1987  we  will  have  to  provide 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
NASA  if  we  have  any  notion  of  having 
a  first-class  space  program.  Mean- 
while, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  authorization  bill  for  NASA.  Our 
civilian  space  program  has  recorded  a 
rich  history  of  unprecedented  achieve- 
ments, and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  expect  any  less  from  our  space 
program  of  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2714 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  Act.  1986". 

See.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  become  available  October 
1.1986: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development",  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Space  station.  $325,000,000: 

(2)  Space  transportation  capability  devel- 
opment. $505,500,000; 

(3)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $507,400,000: 

(4)  Life  sciences,  $66,300,000: 

(5)  Planetary  exploration,  $345,300,000: 
<6)  Space  appUcations.  $419,600,000: 
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(7)  Technology  utilization.  $13,300,000: 

(8)  Commercial  use  of  space,  $12,000,000; 

(9)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology. 
$351,000,000; 

(10)  Space  research  and  technology, 
$160,200,000:  and 

(11)  Tracking  and  data  advanced  systems, 
$17,100,000. 

(b)  For  "Space  flight,  control  and  data 
communications",    for    the    following    pro- 

grrams: 

(1)  Space  shuttle  production  and  oper- 
ational capability.  $847,400,000: 

(2)  Space  transportation  operations. 
$1,320,700,000;  and 

(3)  Space  and  ground  network,  communi- 
cations and  data  systems,  $830,900,000. 

(c)  For  "Construction  of  facilities".  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  as  follows: 

(1)  Construction  of  addition  to  Orbiter 
Processing  Facility  Annex,  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy Space  Center,  $3,400,000: 

(2)  Construction  of  addition  to  the  Sys- 
tems Integration  and  Mockup  Laboratory, 
Johnson  Space  Center,  $5,000,000: 

(3)  Construction  of  Central  Computing 
Facility.  Johnson  Space  Center,  $9,000,000: 

(4)  Modifications  to  Test  Stand  300  for 
Space  SUtion  Hydrogen/Oxygen  Propul- 
sion Systems  Development,  George  C.  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center,  $2,100,000; 

(5)  Construction  of  Spacecraft  Systems 
E>evelopment  and  Integration  Facility,  God- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center,  $8,000,000: 

(6)  Construction  of  Engineering  Support 
Building.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
$9,800,000; 

(7)  Modification  of  Uninterruptible  Power 
System  in  Space  Flight  Operations  Facility. 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  $2,600,000: 

(8)  Construction  of  Human  Performance 
Research  Laboratory,  Ames  Research 
Center.  $9,400,000: 

(9)  Construction  of  Integrated  Test  Facili- 
ty, Dryden  Flight  Research  Facility. 
$17,500,000; 

(10)  Modifications  of  8-Foot  High  Temper- 
ature Tunnel,  Langley  Research  Center. 
$9,700,000; 

(11)  Construction  of  addition  for  Non-De- 
structive Evaluation  Research  Laboratory, 
Langley  Research  Center,  $2,000,000; 

(12)  Construction  of  Power  Systems  Facil- 
ity. Lewis  Research  Center,  $5,800,000: 

(13)  Construction  of  the  Second  Tracking 
and  Data  Relay  Satellite  System  Ground 
Terminal  Facility,  New  Mexico,  $22,000,000; 

(14)  Repair  of  facilities  at  various  loca- 
tions, not  in  excess  of  $750,000  per  project, 
$24,000,000: 

(15)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  fa- 
cilities at  various  locations,  not  in  excess  of 
$750,000  per  project,  $30,000,000; 

(16)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  in  excess  of  $500,000  per 
project,  $7,000,000:  and 

(17)  Facility  planning  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  $14,000,000. 
Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(17)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
$153,300,000. 

(d)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment". $1,425,000,000. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (h).  appropriations  authorized  in 
this  Act  for  "Research  and  development" 
and  "Space  flight,  control  and  data  commu- 
nications" may  be  used  for  ( 1 )  any  items  of 
a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)  which  may  be  required  at  locations 
other  than  installations  of  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  performance  of  research  and  de- 


velopment contracts,  and  (2)  grants  to  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  education,  or  to 
nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary  pur- 
pose is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional 
research  facilities:  and  title  to  such  facilities 
shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in 
any  such  grantee  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion. Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  to  be  required  to  ensure  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit 
adequate  to  Justify  the  making  of  that 
grant.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Research  and  development"  and  "Space 
flight,  control  and  data  communications" 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which.  Including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $500,000.  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Administrators  designee  has 
notified  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  nature, 
location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

(f)  When  so  specified  and  to  the  extent 
provided  in  an  appropriation  Act,  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment." for  "Space  flight,  control  and 
daU  communications"  or  for  "Construction 
of  facilities"  may  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limiUtion.  and  (2)  maintenance 
and  operation  of  facilities  and  support  serv- 
ices contracts  may  be  entered  into  under  the 
"Research  and  program  management"  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  in  excess  of  12 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

(g)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000.  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator's determination  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  Government. 

(h)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (d),  not  in  excess  of 
$100,000  for  each  project,  including  collater- 
al equipment,  may  l)e  used  for  construction 
of  new  facilities  and  additions  to  existing  fa- 
cilities, and  for  repair,  rehabiliution,  or 
modification  of  facilities:  Provided.  That,  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b).  not  in  excess  of  $500,000  for 
each  project,  including  collateral  equip- 
ment, may  be  used  for  any  of  the  foregoing 
for  unforeseen  programmatic  needs. 

Sic.  3.  Authorization  is  granted  whereby 
any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (11)  of  section  2(c)  of 
this  Act— 

(1)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
or  the  Administrator's  designee,  may  be 
varied  upward  10  percent,  or 

(2)  following  a  report  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Administrator's  designee  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  circum- 
stances of  such  action,  may  be  varied 
upward  25  percent. 

to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the 
total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such 
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paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
amounts  specified  In  such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  or  (b)  of  this  Act  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  the  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  appropriation,  and  when 
so  transferred,  together  with  $10,000,000  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  2(c) 
of  this  Act  (other  than  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (12)  of  such  section) 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  to  con- 
struct, expand,  and  modify  laboratories  and 
other  installations  at  any  location  (includ- 
ing locations  specified  in  section  2(c)).  if  (1) 
the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
action  is  necessary  because  of  changes  In 
the  national  program  of  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  or  new  scientific  or  engineer- 
ing developments,  and  (2)  the  Administrator 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activities.  The  funds  so  made  available 
may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or 
expended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations  unless  a 
period  of  30  days  has  passed  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Administrator's  designee 
has  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  written  report  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  concerning  (A)  the 
nature  of  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification,  (B)  the  cost  thereof  including 
the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertaining 
thereto,  and  (C)  the  reason  why  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modification  is  nec- 
essary in  the  national  interest. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  no  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  any 
program— 

(1)  deleted  by  the  Congress  from  requests 
as  originally  made  either  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: 

(2)  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually  au- 
thorized for  that  particular  program  by  sec- 
tion 2(a),  (b),  and  (d);  and 

(3)  which  has  not  been  presented  to  either 
such  committee. 

unless  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed  after 
the  receipt  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  the  Adminis- 
trator's designee  containing  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  in  support  of  such  proposed 
action. 

Sec.  6.  No  civil  space  station  authorized 
under  section  2(a)(1)  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  carry  or  place  in  orbit  any  nuclear 
weapon  or  any  other  weapon  of  mass  de- 
struction, to  install  any  such  weapon  on  any 
celestial  body,  or  to  station  any  such 
weapon  in  space  in  any  other  manner.  This 
civil  space  station  may  be  used  only  for 
peaceful  purposes. 


Sec.  7.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  Interest  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  geographical  distribution 
of  Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasi- 
ble, and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  should  explore  ways 
and  means  of  distributing  its  research  and 
development  funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  8.  Section  24  of  the  Commercial 
Space  Launch  Act  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2623)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
Act  $2,275,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.". 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
review  the  proposed  space  agenda  submitted 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Space  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization 
Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-361;  98  Stat.  427) 
and  reconunend  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  a  long-range  plan  to 
implement  such  proposed  space  agenda,  in- 
cluding a  specific  agenda  for  the  five-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Such  recommendations  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  March  1,  1987. 

Sec.  10.  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  may  undertake  con- 
struction of  a  fourth  space  shuttle  orbiter  in 
fiscal  year  1987  if— 

(1)  the  President  determines,  and  notifies 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  and  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress,  that 
the  President  has  determined  that  the  con- 
struction of  such  an  orbiter  is  in  the  nation- 
al Interests;  and 

(2)  sums  are  appropriated  for  such  con- 
struction which  are  in  addition  to  sums 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  U.  (a)  The  Consolidated  Rail  Corpo- 
ration (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  'Conrail"),  in  consideration  of  and  in 
advance  of  the  exercise  by  the  United  States 
of  the  authority  set  forth  in  section  402  of 
the  Regional  Rail  Reoganization  Act  of  1973 
(45  U.S.C.  762)  to  reduce  ite  interest  in  any 
debt  or  preferred  stock  of  Conrail  to  the  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  such  debt  or  pre- 
ferred stock  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy, 
substantial  sale,  or  liquidation  of  the  assets 
of  Conrail,  and  to  subordinate  such  debt  or 
preferred  stock  to  securities  issued  by  Con- 
rail In  the  future,  shJdl  redeem  $460,000,000 
In  principal  amount  of  debentures  and.  if  all 
of  the  outstanding  debentures  are  re- 
deemed. Series  A  preferred  stock  from  the 
United  States  Railway  Association.  Conrail 
shall  also  pay  any  interest  accrued  and 
unpaid  on  the  debentures  redeemed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
the  Secretary's  capacity  as  holder  of  the 
common  shares  of  the  United  States  of  Con- 
rail stock  or  as  a  director  of  the  United 
States  Railway  Association,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  as  a  director 
of  the  United  States  Railway  Association, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  as  a  director  of  the  United 
States  Railway  Association,  and  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  shall  vote,  con- 
sent to,  agree  to  waive,  and  take  whatever 
other  action  is  required  to  effectuate  the  re- 
demption specified  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Any  action  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  this  section  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  any  such  director  or 
a  director  of  Conrail  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  in  a  personal  capacity  and  shall  not  give 
rise  to  personal  liability  of  such  person  in 
connection  with  such  action. 

(c)  Upon  redemption  by  Conrail  of  its  de- 
bentures and  preferred  stock  in  accordance 


with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
United  States  Railway  Association  shall  im- 
mediately pay  all  of  the  funds  received  from 
the  Corporation  as  a  result  of  such  redemp- 
tion to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Such  funds  shall  then  be  made  available  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  become 
available  October  1. 1986,  as  follows: 

(1)  For  "Research  and  development",  for 
the  following  programs: 

(A)  Space  station.  $75,000,000; 

(B)  Space  transportation  capability  devel- 
opment, $10,000,000; 

(C)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $15,000,000; 

(D)  Life  sciences,  $8,000,000: 

(E)  Pltuietary  exploration,  $29,000,000; 

(F)  Space  applications,  $123,000,000: 

(G)  Commercial  use  of  space,  $15,000,000: 
(H)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 

$20,000,000; 

(1)  Transatmospheric  research  and  tech- 
nology, $40,000,000;  and 

(J)  Space  research  and  technology. 
$20,000,000. 

(2)  For  "Space  flight,  control  and  data 
communications",  for  the  following  pro- 
grams: 

(1)  Space  shuttle  production  and  oper- 
ational capability,  $37,000,000: 

(2)  Space  transportation  operations. 
$30,000,000:  and 

(3)  Space  and  ground  network,  conununi- 
cations  and  data  systems,  $30,000,000. 

(3)  For  "Construction  of  facilities",  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  $8,000,000. 

(d)  If  any  provision  of  this  section,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  section,  or  the  application  of  this 
section  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  by  such  invalidation. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  210  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (c),  and  by 
redesignating  subsections  (d)  through  (f)  as 
subsections  (c)  through  (e),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  201(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (6): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6); 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following: 

""(5)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce:  and"; 
and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6).  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking";  and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

(c)  Section  201(c)  of  such  Act,  as  so  redes- 
ignated, is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  '"(c)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""(b)"; 

(2)  by  striking  "his"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""such  member's":  and 

(3)  by  striking  ""he"  wherever  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  mem- 
ber's". 

(d)  Section  201(d)  of  such  Act.  as  so  redes- 
ignated, is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "he"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  President";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1).  (A)  by  inserting  "the 
United  States,  including"  immediately 
before  ""all  departments",  and  (B)  by  insert- 
ing "".  and  other  nations"  immediately 
before  the  semicolon. 

(e)  Section  201(e)  of  such  Act.  as  so  redes- 
ignated, is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  all  after  '"persons"  through 
""amended": 

(2)  by  striking  '"203(b)(2)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "203(cK2)": 
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(3)  by  striking  "(except  those  relating  to 
pay  and  retirement)"; 

(4)  by  striking  "council  employees"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "employees  of  the 
Council";  and 

(5)  by  strilcing  "chairman"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Chairman". 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
LEVIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Bfichigan  [Mr.  LevwI  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


INTEGRITY  OF  THE  POLITICAL 
PROCESS 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  later  this 
month,  the  Senate  has  been  promised 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  the  so-called 
PAC  limit  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator BoREN  and  others.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  the  amendment,  I  am  loolung  for- 
ward to  that  debate.  I  understand  the 
time  pressures  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Senate  are  imder,  but  I  believe 
that  we  must  deal  with  this  problem— 
and  we  must  have  sufficient  time  de- 
voted to  it  to  allow  the  Senate  to 
speak  clearly  on  this  issue.  A  full 
debate  and  a  clean  vote  are  critical  if 
we  want  to  do  more  than  just  give 
speeches  about  the  integrity  of  the  po- 
litical process. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  a  good  many 
Americans  believe  that  most  politi- 
cians are  corrupt.  The  headlines  link 
that  corruption  to  our  continual 
search  for  campaign  fimds.  "PAC's 
Hold  Mortgage  on  Congress"— that  did 
not  come  from  the  National  Elnqulr«r; 
it  was  a  headline  last  year  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Most  arti- 
cles are  more  restrained— they  do  not 
draw  an  explicit  link  between  contri- 
butions and  votes;  they  simply  allow— 
or  perhaps  encourage— readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  And  so  we  see 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  tell  readers 
that  "Insurance  Industry  Boosts  Polit- 
ical Contributions  as  Congress  Takes 
Up  Cherished  Tax  Preferences"  and 
the  Washington  Post  reports  that 
"PAC's  donated  116.8  Million  to  Tax 
BUI  Writers." 

And  those  Are  the  newi  gtorles. 
WtMtt  you  wftAt  to  MM  ft  point  of  view 
MpUoluy  MpfMMd,  look  ftt  th«  edite- 
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"Oenff«M  ttUI  for  Mf ,"  lUtM  th* 
Albuautrqu*  JouituU  In  ir»w  M«i(leo; 
"FACi  Buy  Too  Mueh  Influenee  In 
Concron,"  claims  the  State  in  Colum- 
bia, 8C,  and  "Buying  Congress"  is  the 
simple  and  direct  evaluation  of  PAC 
power  in  the  Greensboro,  NC,  News 
and  Record.  No  matter  what  we  actu- 
ally do,  no  matter  how  we  behave  in 
fact,  the  appearance  remains  less  than 
pristine.  Appearances  are  important. 
We  take  them  Into  account— as  we 


should— and  so  do  our  constituents— as 
they  should. 

And  it  is  not  just  "the  media"  which 
creates  this  appearance  of  corruption. 
We  do  as  well.  Let  me  share  with  you  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  which  was  cir- 
culated last  November.  A  fact  sheet 
was  attached  to  the  letter  which  iden- 
tified the  "major  objections"  to  the 
Boren  amendment.  The  second  of  the 
six  identified  objections  said  that: 

The  Amendment's  limits  will  confer  a  dis- 
proportionate advantage  upon  the  largest, 
best  financed  interest  groups  by  permitting 
those  with  large  amounts  of  ready  cash  to 
move  quickly  and  contribute  where  they 
chose  l)efore  limits  are  exhausted. 

Now  I  ask  my  colleagues  what  ad- 
vantage we  are  giving  to  those  who 
contribute  more  and  early  which  we 
are  denying  to  those  who  contribute 
late  or  less?  I  am  afraid  even  those  of 
us  who  know  better  begin  to  adopt  the 
language  of  influence  peddling.  To 
some  degree,  I  am  also  afraid  we  actu- 
ally have  a  vested  interest  in  suggest- 
ing that  contributions  can  affect  be- 
havior—because that  suggestion  is 
what  gets  many  PAC's  to  make  their 
contributions. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  pro- 
posing that  there  is  in  fact  a  link.  I  am 
not  making  that  suggestion  because  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  true.  The  fact  is 
that  PAC's.  like  individuals,  tend  to 
support  people  whose  views  they  iden- 
tify with;  in  other  words,  PAC's  do  not 
buy  votes— they  support  candidates 
whose  voting  records  they  like  or 
whose  philosophies  they  share.  But  it 
is  also  a  fact  that  many  people  believe 
that  unlimited  special  interest  contri- 
butions buy  the  votes  and  support  of 
politicians. 

Not  all  Americans  are  skilled  in  de- 
tecting the  existence  of  a  post  hoc, 
ergo  proctor  hoc  fallacy.  Many  see  one 
thing  happen,  then  they  see  some- 
thing happen  after  that— and  they  be- 
lieve there  must  be  a  causal  link  be- 
tween the  two.  That  logic  may  be  fal- 
lacious but  a  lot  of  people  believe  it. 

Surely  our  national  interest  requires 
us  to  try  to  end  the  corrosive  belief 
that  Congress  is  up  for  auction.  That 
belief  undermines  the  public's  faith  in 
government  and  can  ultimately  de- 
stroy our  form  of  government, 

In  addition  to  being  in  the  nattona] 
lnt«reit.  the  Boren  amendment  is  In 
thf  Mlf'interest  of  0V«ry  M«fflb«r  sf 
thii  body.  Most  §f  ihoM  who  oppose 
thia  Am«ndfn«n(  do  m  oniy  ftlttr  be^ 
moanlnn  th*  fftot  thftt  (h«  hifh  eoi(  of 
eampaigns  makes  it  neeeasary  (or 
them  to  depend  so  heavily  on  PAC 
contributions.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  that  to  a  certain  extent 
it  is  our  ability  to  depend  so  heavily  on 
PAC  money  which  makes  the  costs  of 
campaigns  so  high. 

I  believe  it  is  one  of  Parkinson's  laws 
which  tells  us  that  work  expands  to 
fill  the  time  allotted  to  it.  A  variant  of 
that  applies  to  campaign  costs:  cam- 


paign expenses  increase  to  consume 
the  resources  available.  As  Senator 
BOR2N  indicated  when  he  testified 
before  the  Rules  Committee  last  year, 
the  "massive  Influx  of  funds  has 
helped  fuel  a  mind-boggling  increase 
in  campaign  costs."  And  if  we  look  at 
our  own  experiences  over  the  years,  we 
luiow  that  is  true.  When  we  were  poor 
underfunded  challengers,  a  TV  buy 
which  got  us  500  gross  rating  points 
was  a  saturation  buy;  as  well-financed 
incvimbents,  we  think  of  1,000  GRP's, 
twice  the  nimiber  of  TV  ads,  as  a  total- 
ly inadequate  way  to  remind  the 
voters  of  all  the  wonderful  things  we 
have  done. 

Mr.  President,  campaign  costs  have 
risen  by  385  percent  over  the  past  8 
years.  That  is  more  than  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  TV  time,  more  than  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  travel,  more 
than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  print- 
ing. No.  costs  don't  justify  the  in- 
crease. The  500-percent  jump  in  PAC 
contributions  explains  it.  I'm  afraid. 

If  we  begin  to  limit  the  total  amoimt 
of  money  which  candidates  can  raise 
from  PAC  contributions,  we  might 
very  well  begin  to  get  at  the  problem 
created  by  the  unlimited  amount  of 
money  which  candidates  are  willing  to 
spend. 

Now  I  would  prefer  to  do  that  in 
other  ways— through  spending  limits 
and  public  fimding.  But  the  Congress 
is  not  ready  to  go  that  far— and  the 
Boren  amendment  does  not  ask  us  to. 
The  amendment  simply  asks  us  to 
limit— equitably  and  universally— the 
amount  of  PAC  money  which  a  candi- 
date can  accept.  It  does  not  outlaw 
PAC's,  it  does  not  restrict  anyone's 
freedom  of  speech— it  simply  seeks  to 
help  restore  and  protect  public  faith 
in  the  political  process  and  provide  all 
of  us  with  some  sense  of  limits. 

As  such  the  amendment  is  a  modest 
but  positive  step.  When  the  Senate 
turns  its  attention  to  this  legislation 
later  in  the  month,  we  will  no  doubt 
discuss  the  other  features  it  contains— 
the  "antibundling"  component,  the 
negative  independent  campaign  provi- 
sions it  contains  and  so  on.  But  as  we 
consider  the  details.  1  hope  we  also  re- 
member the  concept  of  the  bill  and 
the  eontext  in  which  we  debate  It— the 
n««d  to  reitofi  and  reiftln  publle  eonll' 
denoi  In  the  potltlofti  preeeM.  John  F. 
K«mMdy  ono«  Mid  that  "polltloi  li  % 
noble  prefsMlen,"  I  fttree.  The  Boren 
amendment  may  make  It  euiter  for  the 
general  public  to  agree  as  well. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE FOR  BiARGULIS 
FAMILT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
over  1  year  ago,  I  participated  in  the 
Congressional  Call  to  Conscience  for 
Soviet  Jewry  on  behalf  of  my  good 
friends  Naimi  and  Inna  Meiman.  The 
Meimans  have  been  trying  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  and  join  their  daughter, 
Olga  Plum,  who  is  a  constituent  of 
mine  in  Colorado.  The  Meimans  have 
repeatedly  been  denied  emigration 
visas  to  seek  medical  treatment  and  to 
be  reunited  with  their  daughter.  We  in 
the  Congress  who  have  been  working 
for  years  on  the  Meiman's  behalf  are 
frustrated.  Yet  that  frustration  is 
minor  compared  to  what  the  Meimans 
and  many  others  must  face  every  day. 
Today,  I  am  compelled  to  speak  of  an- 
other family  trying  desperately  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Inda  Margulis  struggles  on,  for  the 
ninth  year  in  a  row,  to  convince  Soviet 
officials  to  release  her  family  and 
grant  them  exit  visas.  The  Margulis 
family  has  received  In  return  only 
empty  promises. 

In  1975,  Pinchos  and  Haya  Margulis 
and  their  son  Vladimir  first  applied  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
based  their  application  on  an  invita- 
tion from  Pinchos'  aunt  in  Denver, 
CO.  The  Soviets  handed  the  Margulis 
the  first  of  many  refusals  stating  that 
the  invitation  was  not  from  a  close 
enough  relative.  Repeated  applications 
were  met  by  repeated  refusaJs. 

New  hope  came  to  the  Margulis 
family  when  Inda's  parents  and  broth- 
er received  i>ennission  to  go  to  the 
United  States.  Though  her  brother, 
Vladimir,  had  just  entered  the  army, 
the  Margulis  were  hopeful  that  it  was 
not  too  late  for  him  to  leave  with 
them,  but  these  hopes  too  were  shat- 
tered. Vladimir  was  denied  an  exit  visa 
and  his  parents  were  forced  to  reapply 
to  leave  without  their  son.  The  Soviet 
response  was  cruel.  Pinchos  and  Haya 
were  denied  permission  to  leave — de- 
spite earlier  promises— with  the  fol- 
lowing explanation:  "In  2  years  when 
the  army  service  Is  complete,  you  will 
go  together  with  your  son." 

In  1079,  Inda,  her  husband  and 
daughter  were  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  with  little  difficulty.  They  as- 
stiflMd  that  the  rest  of  their  family 
would  loon  join  them  there,  ttlitory 
rtpifttod  lt«eif,  however,  when  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  if ain  denied  per' 
minion  for  the  family  to  leave. 

•tiU  the  requeite  eentlnue,  utd  etUl 
the  refuMUe  follow,  In  %  letter  to  me, 
Inda  Margulis  wrote: 

My  parents  are  very  ill  now.  They  have  se- 
rious heart  problems  and  diabetes.  They 
had  a  very  hard  life.  During  World  War  II 
their  sisters,  brothers,  and  parents  were 
killed,  and  now  they  cannot  see  their  older 
daughter  and  their  grandson. 

Together,  through  the  Call  to  Con- 
science, we  urge  the  Soviet  Govern- 


ment to  remember  its  responsibility  to 
its  citizens.  We  have  been  told  by  some 
in  the  Soviet  Union  that  those  who 
want  to  leave  can  leave,  and  that  we  in 
the  United  States  wrongly  assuime 
that  every  Jewish  person  wants  to 
emigrate.  The  Margulis  family  wants 
to  emigrate.  They  cannot. 

It  seems  that  the  cycle  of  request 
and  refusal  is  endless,  but  those  who 
want  to  leave  must  continue  to  strug- 
gle, and  we  must  continue  the  struggle 
to  help  them.  We  must  work  through 
our  frustrations  and  learn  from  those 
who  are  directly  affected  by  these 
issues.  From  them  we  draw  our  ener- 
gies while  providing  them  the  support 
they  need.  They  must  know  that 
others  care.  When  I  met  in  Israel  with 
Elena  Friedman,  sister  of  Soviet  re- 
fusenik  Ida  Nudel.  I  marveled  at 
EHena's  own  strength  and  courage- 
put  to  the  test  every  day.  Together,  we 
must  use  every  channel  available  to  us 
to  reunite  these  families. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
on  July  26  our  country  lost  one  of  its 
most  able  and  most  extraordinary 
public  servants  of  this  century,  W. 
Averell  Harriman.  His  many  contribu- 
tions to  this  Nation,  both  domestically 
and  on  the  world  stage,  have  become 
an  indelible  part  of  20th  century 
America.  His  ardent  commitment  to 
public  service  continues  to  be  an  Inspi- 
ration to  all  who  knew  him. 

Governor  Harriman's  career  in 
public  life  spanned  nearly  seven  dec- 
ades, and  his  accomplishments  are  as 
numerous  as  his  years  of  service.  His 
abiding  interest  in  and  concern  for  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  began  60 
years  ago  when  he  first  traveled  to 
Moscow;  a  businessman  at  the  time, 
his  ostensible  purpose  was  to  discuss  a 
joint  mining  venture.  But  it  was  to  be 
the  first  of  many  trips  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  last  one  only  3  years  ago. 

During  the  war  years,  Governor  Har- 
riman directed  the  Lend-Lease  Pro- 
gram and  in  1043  became  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Moscow.  His  Intimate  expo- 
sure to  the  Soviet  leadership  con- 
vinced him  that  when  the  war-time 
marriage  of  convenience  with  Russia 
ended,  the  llovlet  Union  would  consti- 
tute a  serious  ehallenge  to  Western 
values  and  loeletlee.  Indeed,  the  world 
would  be  a  wvtv  different  plaee  had 
Averell  Harriman  not  led  the  fight  for 
Allied  rejeetion  of  Btalin's  demimde 
for  A  power-sharing  arrangement  in 
post-war  Japan,  Following  the  war, 
Governor  Harriman  went  to  Europe  to 
administer  the  Marshall  plan  and 
served  as  one  of  the  leading  figures  in 
the  formation  of  the  NATO  Alliance. 

He  had  no  delusions  about  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  system,  but  that 
did  not  blind  him  from  seeking  a 
common   ground   when   possible.    He 


firmly  believed  that  the  existence  of 
nuclear  weapons  required  that  we  and 
the  Soviets  attempt  to  regulate  our  re- 
lations through  political— not  mili- 
tary-means. He  firmly  dedicated  to 
the  pursuit  of  nuclear  arms  control, 
and  was  instrumental  in  negotiating 
the  first  such  accord  with  the  Soviets: 
the  1963  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  His  concern  over  the  deterio- 
ration in  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions took  him  to  Moscow  only  3  years 
ago  to  meet  with  Soviet  leader  Andro- 
pov. The  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
of  the  Soviet  Union  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, which  bears  his  name,  is  a  last- 
ing tribute  to  his  life-long  dedication 
to  informed  policy  and  understanding 
of  that  country. 

As  a  diplomat,  Averell  Harriman  ac- 
complished much,  but  his  contribu- 
tions to  national  life  were  not  limited 
to  foreign  affairs.  In  1928,  Harriman 
pursued  his  convictions  rather  than 
family  tradition,  and  left  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  support  Al  Smith  for 
President.  His  business  acumen  was 
enlisted  by  FDR  during  the  Expres- 
sion when  he  served  as  head  of  the 
Business  Advisory  Coujicll  and  later  as 
Administrator  of  the  National  Recov- 
ery Administration. 

In  1954,  the  confidence  of  the  many 
Presidents  which  Averell  Harriman 
served  was  confirmed  by  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  when  they 
elected  him  Governor.  During  his 
tenure  as  Governor,  he  fought  for  new 
civil  rights  initiatives,  and  sought  tire- 
lessly to  improve  conditions  for  the 
mentally  ill,  the  poor,  and  the  elderly. 

Governor  Harriman  was  a  good 
friend  and  mentor  to  me.  He  played  a 
key  role  in  my  decision  to  devote 
myself  to  public  service.  In  1964,  I 
sought  his  counsel  about  changing  my 
party  affiliation  from  Republican  to 
Democrat.  The  Governor,  himself  a 
convert,  not  only  urged  me  to  do  it, 
but  encouraged  me  to  enter  public  life. 
I  will  always  be  grateful  to  the  Gover- 
nor for  his  generosity  and  kindness. 


KAZUYOSHI  HAYASHIDA-NA- 
TION'S  PUBLIC  WORKS  LEADER 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
our  Nation  is  becoming  increasingly 
eonseious  of  the  necessity  to  refurbhth 
our  deteriorating  publie  infraitrueture 
as  well  ai  the  need  for  new  oublie 
works  to  aeeommodate  and  faellitate 
growth,  Therefore  it  ii  welt  for  u«  in 
this  body,  seneemed  m  we  are  with 
the  financing  required  for  these  tasks, 
to  salute  those  upon  whom  these  re- 
sponsibilities fall:  the  public  works  en- 
gineers. These  thoughts  came  to  my 
mind  when  I  read  a  list  of  the  top  10 
public  works  leaders  of  1986,  as  select- 
ed imder  a  program  of  the  American 
Public  Works  Association  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  numl>er  of  professional 
groups.  I  was  gratified  to  see  on  this 
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list  the  name  of  a  native  of  my  State: 
Kazuyoshi  Hayashida.  manager  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolulu  Board  of  Water  Supply 
since  1978. 

Il4r.  President,  it  is  the  membership 
of  the  American  Public  Works  Associa- 
tion to  whom  we  look  for  the  design, 
construction  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  so  many  public  service  facili- 
ties which  we  tend  to  take  for  granted 
until  crises  arise,  such  as  transporta- 
tion bottlenecks  during  rush-hourur- 
ban  commuting  periods  or  droughts 
which  tax  the  availability  of  municipal 
water  supplies.  We  seem  to  recognize 
the  challenges  these  professional  engi- 
neers continually  face,  rather  than  the 
accomplishments  they  have  already 
made  for  us. 

The  accomplishments  of  Kazu  Haya- 
shida are  many  and  varied  during  the 
past  30  years  since  he  obtained  his  en- 
gineering degree  in  1956  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  design  engineer  with  the  Hawaii  Ter- 
ritorial Irrigation  Authority  prior  to 
statehood  and  later  joined  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  where  he 
was  given  the  responsibility  for  super- 
vising the  construction  of  a  500-bed 
hospital  as  well  as  dependent  housing 
at  Poitiers,  Prance,  gaining  his  first 
experience  in  the  art  of  inspiring  a 
productive  working  environment  for 
those  working  under  his  supervision. 

In  1960  he  joined  the  Hawaii  State 
Department  of  Land  and  Natural  Re- 
sources as  project  engineer  for  all 
public  work  of  the  department  on  my 
home  island  of  Kauai.  So  successful 
was  he  in  this  assignment  that  4  years 
later  he  was  tapped  to  be  the  depart- 
ment's flood  control  engineer,  respon- 
sible for  developing  and  carrying  out 
Hawaii's  first  statewide  Flood  Control 
Program.  In  1973  he  was  asked  to  join 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  as 
deputy  director  of  its  department  of 
public  works;  a  year  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  directorship  of  the  de- 
partment as  Honolulu's  chief  engineer. 
Subsequently,  he  served  as  director  of 
the  Honolulu  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Services  before  assuming  his 
present  position  with  the  board  of 
water  supply. 

Kazu  has  not  been  cited  for  national 
recognition  because  of  the  variety  of 
public  works  posts  he  has  held  in  my 
State  during  his  career  or  even  over 
the  last  12  years.  Rather,  he  has  been 
recognized  for  the  high  operational 
performance  of  the  facilities  he  was 
responsible  for  building  and  for  the  in- 
novations in  operations  and  people 
management  he  has  initiated  as  a  gov- 
ernment administrator.  He  initiated  a 
shift  in  solid  waste  disposal  from  land- 
flD  practices  to  a  resource  recovery  ap- 
proach which  promises  to  provide  a 
biomass  energy  source  for  Honolulu  as 
welL  He  also  convinced  a  recalcitrant 
city  administration  of  the  need  to  im- 
dertake  formal  persormel  training  at 


the  operating  level  in  order  to  improve 
productivity  of  service. 

Among  his  professional  contribu- 
tions, he  has  presented  papers  on  mu- 
nicipal transit  research  methodology 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  has  written  an  essay  on  manage- 
ment philosophy  for  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion, on  whose  national  board  of  direc- 
tors he  now  serves.  Despite  his  de- 
manding responsibilities,  he  also  has 
found  time  to  participate  in  neighbor- 
hood youth  programs.  The  people  of 
Hawaii  are  immensely  proud  of  Kazu 
Hayashida  and  of  his  colleagues  in 
public  works  engineering.  We  are  espe- 
cially proud  that  he  is  the  fourth  engi- 
neer from  our  small  State  to  be  ac- 
corded this  national  recognition.  A 
predecessor  in  the  position  of  manager 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Honolulu 
Board  of  Water  Supply,  the  late 
Edward  J.  Morgan,  received  the  award 
in  1964.  Since  then  two  career  engi- 
neers with  the  State  government, 
Stete  Public  Works  Engineer  Rikio  Ni- 
shioka,  who  supervised  construction  of 
our  magnificent  capitol,  and  Owen 
Miyamoto,  chief  of  the  division  of  air- 
ports, were  similarly  recognized  in 
1978  and  1982  respectively. 

Builders  and  public  servants,  the 
men  and  women  of  public  works  engi- 
neering carry  heavy  responsibilities 
for  the  design,  construction,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  facilities  pro- 
vided by  all  levels  of  government.  To  a 
very  large  measure,  they  make  Amer- 
ica work,  and  this  Senator  for  one  sa- 
lutes them  for  their  accomplishments. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2638)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise  and  improve  mili- 
tary compensation  programs,  to  improve  de- 
fense procurement  procedures  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resujned  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending:  Johnston  amendment  No.  2273, 
to  reduce  funding  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symms).  The  Senator  from  Georgia. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  Chairman 
GoLDWATER  wlll  be  here  in  a  few  min- 
utes, but  he  asked  us  to  go  ahead  and 
proceed  this  morning  on  the  Defense 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  discussing  his  amendment. 

And  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  the  plans  as  far  as  Senators 
making  speeches  and  presentations  on 
the  SDI  amendment  this  morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  thought  we  were  ready  to  go  with 
Senator  Keknedy's  speech  at  10 
o'clock.  I  am  advised  that  he  will  be 
unable  to  come  at  10.  He  will  be  able 
to  come  later.  But  we  are  trying  to  get 
someone  else  to  fill  in  on  that. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  further 
yield,  that  we  are  trying  to  accommo- 
date the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
which  wants  to  finish  the  whole  bill  by 
Wednesday  night.  So  we  are  trying  to 
get  all  our  speeches  out  of  the  way 
this  morning  if  we  can. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
come  over  if  they  wish  to  be  heard. 

I  am  now  advised  that  Senator 
Kerry  will  arrive  between  10:15  and 
10:30. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  make  some  re- 
marks this  morning  that  do  not  relate 
to  the  SDI  which  is  an  important  sub- 
ject. 

In  my  view,  though,  the  general  out- 
line of  the  fiscal  picture  we  face  in  de- 
fense is  even  more  important  than  the 
amendment  we  are  debating. 

I  know  Senator  Goldwater  will  be 
making  remarks  on  this  subject.  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER  and  I  hope  to  meet 
with  President  Reagan  to  discuss  it  di- 
rectly with  him  within  the  next  day  or 
so  because  we  face  a  problem  of  un- 
precedented proportions  in  terms  of 
the  defense  budget  not  just  this  year 
but  more  importantly  over  the  next  5 
years. 

I  would  like  to  outline  for  my  col- 
leagues this  morning  the  extent  and 
the  scope  of  this  very,  very  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  have  adopted 
a  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1987 
last  month  but  we  are  a  long  way  as  a 
nation  from  putting  our  fiscal  house  in 
order. 

The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergen- 
cy Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985.  or  what 
is  conunonly  known  as  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  Act.  has  put  in  law 
the  mileposts  for  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  by  fiscal  year  1990.  at  least 
based  on  reasonable  economic  assump- 
tions. However,  the  President  and 
Congress  are  in  a  fiscal  stalemate  over 
the  path  that  is  required  to  meet  these 
mileposts.  The  President  favors  much 
deeper  cuts  in  domestic  spending  than 
a  bipartisan  majority  in  Congress  will 
approve. 


The  President's  own  budget  this 
year  was  some  $15  billion  over  the 
Gramm-Rudman  target  because  they 
had  underestimated  defense  outlays.  A 
bipartisan  majority  of  Congress  prob- 
ably favors  some  revenue  increases 
which  the  President  promises  to  veto, 
but  we  aU  know  there  is  not  going  to 
be  a  revenue  bill  as  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  that  position. 

Between  Congress  and  the  President 
both,  most  entitlement  programs, 
which  comprise  a  very  large  part  of 
the  budget,  are  not  even  on  the  the 
table.  We  are  not  even  playing  with 
the  full  deck  of  cards.  Yet  we  are  ex- 
pecting to  get  the  Gramm-Rudman 
targets  and  the  balanced  budget  in  5 
years. 

We  have  a  mandate  to  cut  the 
budget  deficit  each  and  every  year 
under  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  and  I 
say  that  as  one  who  voted  for  this 
amendment. 

The  defense  budget  is  therefore 
caught  right  in  the  middle  of  this 
squeeze.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  com- 
monly understood.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  President  imderstands  it.  If  he 
does,  I  have  serious  questions  about 
why  he  endorsed  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  given  his  position  on  entitle- 
ments and  give  his  position  on  reve- 
nue. 

The  defense  budget  is  really  the 
easy  target  that  everyone  is  shooting 
at.  This  impasse  between  Congress  and 
the  President  poses  serious  problems 
for  our  national  defense  programs,  of 
which  there  is  a  near  term  and  a  long- 
term  aspect. 

I  want  to  address  both  of  those  as- 
pects this  morning  and  I  think  people 
in  this  body,  and  the  American  public, 
and  I  am  absolutely  certain  those  In 
the  Pentagon  are  going  to  be  shocked 
with  some  of  these  figures. 

In  the  next  2  months  the  fiscal  year 
1987  defense  budget  faces  a  near-term 
outlay  squeeze  that  will  produce  the 
second  consecutive  year  of  negative 
real  growth  in  overall  defense  budget 
authority.  Over  the  next  2  to  3  years, 
the  current  5-year  defense  plan  faces  a 
budget  authority  squeeze  that  will 
create  serious  deficiencies  in  our  na- 
tional defense  program.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  the  cuts  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram and  the  fiscal  stalemate  and  the 
political  impact  it  will  cause  In  terms 
of  our  current  military  strength  are 
really  staggering.  These  reductions 
will  contribute  to  major  future  defi- 
ciencies in  our  defense  posture. 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to  spend  a  few 
moments  talking  about  this  problem 
because  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  particularly  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  President  Reagan 
begin  to  face  the  facts  about  some 
cold,   hard   defense   budget   realities. 


Not  only  must  they  wake  up  to  these 
realities,  but  we  must  find  a  way  to 
work  together  to  develop  a  long-term 
overall  plan  that  deals  with  domestic 
spending,  that  deals  with  entitlement 
programs,  that  deals  with  defense  and, 
yes,  that  even  deals  with  revenues,  if 
we  are  going  to  solve  this  problem  and 
protect  our  fiscal  foundation  without 
gravely  jeopardizing  our  national  secu- 
rity foundation. 

As  Chairman  Goldwater  and  I 
pointed  out  In  our  opening  statements, 
the  1987  Defense  authorization  bill 
before  the  Senate  does  not  meet  the 
budget  authority,  nor  does  it  meet  the 
outlay  targets  established  for  national 
defense  in  the  budget  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  Congress  only  6  weeks 
ago. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment,  this  bill  results  In  a  total 
of  $294.8  billion  in  national  defense 
budget  authority,  which  is  still  $2.6 
billion  above  the  $292.2  billion  budget 
authority  level  provided  in  the  1987 
budget  resolution. 

As  Chairman  Goldwater  and  I 
pointed  out.  we  have  every  intention 
of  bringing  back  a  conference  report 
to  the  Senate  at  the  budget  authority 
level  provided  in  the  1987  budget  reso- 
lution, but  the  $279.2  billion  oulay 
figure  for  national  defense  presents 
real  problems. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  this  bill  will  now  result 
in  a  1987  defense  outlay  level  of  ap- 
proximately $286  billion,  which  is  $3.8 
billion  above  the  $282  billion  contin- 
gency figure,  and  $6.8  billion  above 
the  resolution  in  the  budget  without 
the  contingency.  The  fact  is  that 
meeting  both  the  budget  authority 
and  outlay  targets  for  national  defense 
in  the  1987  budget  resolution  present- 
ed to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
with  a  mission  impossible  due  to  the 
serious  mismatch  between  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  I  went  into  this 
issue  in  some  detail  in  my  statement 
yesterday  and  I  will  not  repeat  my  re- 
marks, but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
$292  billion  budget  authority  number 
is  incompatible  with  the  $279  billion 
outlay  number.  Those  two  numbers  do 
not  go  together. 

At  some  point  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  to  tell  our  committee 
which  number  they  are  serious  about, 
because  they  cannot  be  serious  about 
both. 

The  longer  term  dilenuna  is  even 
more  important  than  the  near-term  di- 
lemma that  we  face.  Mr.  President.  If 
we  look  at  the  6-year  period,  that  is 
the  fiscal  1987  that  we  are  debating 
now  and  the  following  5  years,  the 
President's  budget  calls  for  spending 
some  $2,245  trillion  on  national  de- 
fense—$2,245  trillion.  Now.  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  very  large  figure? 

This  represents  an  average  real 
growth  of  4  percent  each  year.  But  If 
we  look  at  the  spending  path  con- 


tained In  the  1987  budget  resolution 
which  Congress  passed  In  June,  and  if 
we  assume  the  same  conditions  hold 
for  the  5-year  period,  the  budget  for 
defense  will  be  only  $1,921  trillion  over 
the  6-year  period.  Well,  what  is  the 
difference  In  those  two  figures?  The 
difference  is  $325  billion  less  than  the 
budget  resolution  and  current  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  planning. 

The  budget  resolution  provides  for 
zero  growth.  The  average  DOD  growth 
is  some  4  percent.  There  is  a  15-per- 
cent reduction  in  overall  Defense  De- 
partment plans  that  is  compelled  by 
the  budget  resolution  and.  in  my  view, 
that  is  a  best  case,  unless  our  fiscal  di- 
lemma is  addressed  in  a  far  different 
fashion  than  either  the  President  or 
the  Congress  has  been  willing  to  un- 
dertake so  far. 

Let  us  look  at  it  further  down  the 
line.  What  does  this  $325  billion  reduc- 
tion mean  in  terms  of  our  defense  over 
the  next  6  years?  Let  us  take  it  down 
to  the  service  level  by  military  service. 
For  the  U.S.  Army,  this  would  repre- 
sent a  $52  billion  reduction,  or  10  per- 
cent of  what  they  are  planning  over 
the  next  6  years.  The  Air  Force,  a  $55 
billion,  or  8-percent  reduction.  The 
largest  reduction  is  in  the  Navy.  The 
Navy  would  have  to  take  a  $110  billion 
reduction.  That  is  15  percent  less  than 
what  the  Navy  is  planning  for  over  the 
next  6  years. 

Now,  there  are  some  critical  assump- 
tions here,  as  there  are  in  any  kind  of 
outyear  projections.  I  have  assumed 
here  that  if  the  budget  remains  un- 
changed in  real  terms  from  the  1987 
level,  each  military  service  will  retain 
the  budget  level  they  now  have  in  real 
terms  over  the  next  5  years.  As  a 
result  of  that,  the  reduction  the  Navy 
will  suffer  is  much  larger  than  the  cut 
for  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force,  because 
the  Navy's  budget  share  Increases  dra- 
matically within  the  current  5-year  de- 
fense plan.  If  the  administration  plans 
to  increase  the  Navy's  budget  while 
total  DOD  fimdlng  remains  frozen, 
there  will  be  even  deeper,  more  pain- 
ful cuts  imposed  on  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Army. 

Mr.  President,  even  over  5  years, 
these  dollar  reductions  are  so  enor- 
mous they  lack  practical  meaning  for 
us  here  in  the  Senate.  What  does  the 
reduction  of  $52  billion  mean  for  the 
Army?  What  does  the  reduction  of 
$110  billion  mean  for  the  U.S.  Navy? 
What  does  the  reduction  of  $55  billion 
mean  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force?  What  do 
these  reductions  mean  in  practical 
terms? 

No  one  can  stand  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  predict  the  exact 
programmatic  content  of  the  budgets 
over  the  next  5  years.  Nor  can  I  pre- 
dict what  systems  or  programs  the 
services  wlll  have  to  cut.  But  let  me 
just  give  a  few  examples,  a  shopping 
list  of  options  of  the  cuts  that  would 
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be  needed  to  meet  these  levels.  I  do 
not  advocate  these  cuts,  but  I  say  that 
something  like  this  is  going  to  have  to 
occur  if  we  are  serious  about  the 
budget  resolution  that  was  passed,  if 
we  are  serious  about  Gramm-Rudman. 
if  the  President  is  serious  about  no 
revenue  increase,  and  If  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  serious 
about  taking  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams out  of  the  deck  of  cards  which 
has  been  done  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  plan. 

The  Army  would  have  to  cut  $55  bil- 
lion from  its  5-year  plan.  Let  us  just 
say,  for  instance,  if  the  Army  termi- 
nated the  220  AH-64  helicopters  and 
the  330  XJH-60  helicopters  that 
happen  to  be  the  backbone  of  Army 
aviation,  you  would  save  $3.8  billion.  If 
the  Army  terminated  2.500  M-1  tanks 
and  the  3.200  M-2  fighting  vehicles, 
which  are  the  backbone  of  our  ar- 
mored combat  modernization  program, 
you  would  save  another  $10.8  billion. 
If  the  Army  terminated  every  missile, 
every  single  missile  program,  that 
would  save  $12.8  billion. 

So.  if  the  Army  did  all  of  these 
things,  and  it  is  hard  to  describe  how 
serious  this  would  be  in  terms  of  com- 
pleting the  capability  of  our  Army  to 
fight,  you  would  save  $27.4  billion  over 
the  next  5  years.  That  represents  one- 
half— one-half  only  of  the  $55  billion 
goal  that  the  budget  resolution  called 
for.  To  save  the  other  half,  the  Army 
would  have  to  cut  tens  of  thousands  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  from 
their  current  levels.  They  would  also 
have  to  substantially  reduce  the  oper- 
ating tempo:  that  means  flying  hours, 
the  training  exercises,  that  are  taking 
place  at  the  current  level. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Navy.  What 
would  the  Navy  have  to  do  to  meet 
$110  billion  in  budget  cuts?  If  we  did 
not  build  a  single  attack  submarine,  if 
we  did  not  build  a  single  cruiser,  if  we 
did  not  build  a  single  destroyer,  a 
single  frigate,  or  a  single  aircraft  carri- 
er diiring  the  next  5  years,  that  would 
total  45  fewer  major  combatants,  we 
would  save  $46.7  billion.  Let  us  add  in 
a  few  other  items  of  significance.  If  we 
terminated  the  A-6  program,  the  P-14 
and  the  F-18  combat  aircraft  pro- 
grams, we  would  remove  a  total  of  900 
aircraft  that  would  be  the  backbone  of 
our  air  carrier  vrtng.  That  would  save 
an  additional  $26.2  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

These  two  actions  together,  decimat- 
ing the  shipbuilding  program  and  deci- 
mating the  aircraft  program,  would 
save  $73  billion,  which  represents  only 
two-thirds— only  two-thirds— of  the 
cuts  that  the  Navy  is  going  to  have  to 
take. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Air  Force.  The  Air 
Force  share  of  this  reduction  is  $55 
billion.  What  could  the  Air  Force  do  to 
save  $55  billion?  They  could  start  with 
terminating  the  two  frontline  fighters, 
the  F-15  and  the  F-16.  That  is  a  total 


of  1.300  aircraft.  Now.  that  would  save 
$30.8  billion. 

Let  us  add  in  the  C-17  cargo  pro- 
gram, a  high-priority  program  for 
many  in  the  Air  Force  and.  of  course, 
also  many  in  the  Army.  That  would 
save  $7.8  billion.  This  still  meets  only 
70  percent  of  the  $55  billion  required 
reduction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  what 
actions  the  services  will  take  if  their 
budgets  were  frozen  at  this  year's 
level. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  still  ap- 
proaches the  budget  on  a  1-year  basis, 
hoping  each  year  that  the  next  year  Is 
going  to  be  better,  hoping  each  year 
we  are  going  to  have  some  kind  of 
breakthrough  in  terms  of  revenue.  I 
do  not  really  know  what  the  hopes 
are.  But  they  are  not  based  on  any- 
thing that  this  body  has  been  able  to 
see  down  the  road  or  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  able  to 
see,  or  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  been  able  to  see,  or 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  been  able  to  see. 

So  somebody  over  in  the  Pentagon 
has  a  crystal  ball  unavailable  to  the 
rest  of  us.  This  approach  does  not 
even  begin  to  deal  with  what  is  poten- 
tially ahead  over  the  next  5  years. 

These  are  not  trivial  cuts.  These  are 
not  bookkeeping  entries.  These  are  not 
inflation  adjustments.  These  are  not 
fuel  savings.  Last  week,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  received  a  letter 
signed  by  each  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  protesting  the  provi- 
sion in  the  committee  bill  which  re- 
quires a  2-percent  reduction  in  the  of- 
ficer levels  of  the  military  services— a 
reduction  of  6,200  officers  from  the 
current  level  of  approximately  300,000 
officers  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  have  not  heard  word  one  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  about  what  is  a  looming 
budgetary  disaster  over  the  next  5 
years.  It  seems  that  no  one  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  analyzing  the 
defense  budget  in  the  context  of  fiscal 
reality.  It  seems  no  one  is  doing  this  in 
the  White  House.  We  are  still  focusing 
on  small  individual  pieces.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  not  realize  they  are  putting  to- 
gether a  puzzle  which  Is  missing  over 
$300  billion  in  pieces. 

They  are  worrying  about  a  headache 
when  they  face  a  massive  coronary. 
That  is  what  we  are  faced  with. 

Mr.  President,  these  reductions 
sound  devastating.  But  I  can  assure 
this  body  that  these  represent  the 
best-case  scenario  for  the  defense  pic- 
ture over  the  next  5  years  unless  we 
have  a  change  in  the  fiscal  picture  in 
this  country,  and  unless  we  have  a 
total  change  in  the  way  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  ap- 
proaching o\a  overall  fiscal  dUemma. 


Remember  that  last  year  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  got  a  6-percent 
real  decline  in  its  budget.  The  budget 
resolution  this  year  calls  for  a  3-per- 
cent real  decline.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion over  the  next  5  years  calls  for 
zero  growth,  yet  last  year  we  saw  a 
real  decline  in  the  defense  budget. 
This  year  will  be  the  second  straight 
year  of  a  real  decline  in  the  defense 
budget.  There  is  nothing  on  the  hori- 
zon to  get  the  Department  of  Defense 
out  of  the  visegrips  because  no  reve- 
nues are  forthcoming,  and  we  see  no 
major  breakthrough  in  domestic  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  another  case  that 
could  even  add  more  cuts  to  this 
gloomy  prospect  is  the  sequester  on 
defense  this  fall  which  may  or  may 
not  occur.  Earlier  this  week,  we  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  to  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  controversy  which  mandates 
a  compromise  position  on  economic  as- 
sumptions between  likely  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  forecasts  and  Office 
of  Mangement  and  Budget  forecasts. 
No  one  knows  for  sure  what  compro- 
mise will  be  worked  out.  Some  experts 
have  suggested  that  we  face  a  poten- 
tial sequester  in  October  of  this  year 
of  $20  billion  in  outlays.  Half  of  that 
would  have  to  come  from  the  defense 
spending  by  the  terms  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  amendment.  In 
order  to  get  $10  billion  in  outlay  cuts, 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  have 
to  cut  approximately  $20  billion  in 
budget  authority  from  the  appropri- 
ated level,  and  I  assiune  that  level  is 
$292  billion. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  get  those 
outlay  cuts  and  if  we  do  have  a  seques- 
ter in  the  fall,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
get  the  budget  authority  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  down  to  about 
$272  billion,  about  $22  billion  less  than 
we  are  now. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  $10  billion 
outlay  sequester.  What  does  this  do  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  what  does  it  do 
over  the  next  5  years?  We  must  re- 
member there  is  no  flexibility  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  legislation 
allowing  the  President  to  exempt  the 
military  personnel  budget  accounts  in 
fiscal  1987  as  there  was  in  fiscal  1986. 
Under  the  current  Gramm-Rudman 
formula  allocating  the  sequester,  a  $10 
billion  outlay  sequester  in  the  Defense 
Department  would  require  a  $3  to  $4 
billion  reduction  in  military  personnel 
budget  accounts.  What  do  cuts  of  this 
magnitude  mean?  Mr.  President,  cuts 
of  this  magnitude  will  require  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  furlough  or  re- 
lease tens  of  thousands  perhaps  even 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  active  duty 
military  personnel. 

If  we  take  the  same  assumptions  I 
have  used  esu-lier,  and  if  we  assume 
zero  real  growth  over  the  next  5  years 
but  start  with  a  lower  stequester 
number  in  1987,  the  total  cuts  over  the 
5-year  defense  plan  no  longer  are  $325 


billion.  The  total  cuts  are  then  $475 
billion.  That  is  22  percent,  22  percent 
of  the  requested  growth  over  the  next 
5  years.  We  are  no  longer  playing 
"what  if"  exercises.  We  are  really 
within  45  to  60  days  of  seeing  this  im- 
plemented. 

Mr.  President,  to  place  this  in  the 
proper  context,  let  us  look  at  the  past 
5  years.  During  the  past  5  years,  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget  was 
cut  a  total  of  $104  biUion:  $89  billion 
by  Congress  over  the  last  5  years,  and 
then  another  $15  billion  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman  sequester. 

This  is  an  average  cut  of  $20  billion 
per  year.  About  half  of  the  total  cuts 
have  been  through  financial  savings 
such  as  lower  inflation  rate,  contract 
savings,  and  lower  fuel  prices.  But 
here  we  are  now  faced  with  cuts  of 
$300  to  $450  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  This  is  an  average  reduction  of 
from  $60  to  $90  billion  each  year  from 
the  President's  request.  This  is  not 
iMT.i  a  request.  This  is  the  planning 
doc'iment  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. These  are  the  plans  of  our  mili- 
tary services.  These  are  the  plans  on 
which  priorities  are  based.  These  are 
the  plans  on  which  decisions  are  made, 
trading  off  one  to  the  other.  These  are 
the  plans  that  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  I  have  been  debating  about 
SDI,  and  how  much  of  this  goes  to 
SDI.  These  are  not  pie-in-the-sky  type 
things.  These  are  actual  documents  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  must  amend  that  to  say  that  based 
on  budget  reality  they  are  pie-in-the- 
sky.  But  that  is  not  the  intention. 
That  is  not  the  intention  over  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  What  will 
these  cuts  mean?  This  is  three  to  four 
times  more  than  was  cut  in  the  last  5 
years.  I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  the 
inflation  dividend  of  the  last  5  years  is 
soaked  up  and  gone.  We  are  no  longer 
putting  that  kind  of  inflation  mark  in 
the  defense  bill.  We  are  no  longer 
going  to  be  putting  that  kind  of  fuel 
mark  in  the  annual  defense  bill. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana,  if 
he  will  take  a  look  at  this  chart,  in 
1981,  this  little  red  dot  here  represent- 
ed the  amount  we  cut  from  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  budget.  In  1982,  this  red 
line  right  here  represents  the  cuts 
from  the  President's  defense  budget. 
In  1983,  it  goes  up  to  about  a  $23  bil- 
lion cut:  in  1984,  about  the  same 
amount,  about  $23  billion:  in  1985. 
slightly  more  than  the  $23  billion  cate- 
gory. In  1986.  it  took  a  big  Jump  be- 
cause of  the  sequester,  and  got  up 
around  $45  bUlion.  In  1987,  it  seems  we 
are  going  to  be  cutting  depending  on 
the  sequester  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $50  to  $60  billion. 

But  look  at  the  growth  in  the  years 
ahead.  In  1988,  we  are  talking  about 
cutting  somewhere  around  $75  billion 
out  of  the  budget  as  now  being  pre- 
pared. In  1989.  the  growth  is  even 
more.  We  are  talking  about  cutting 


$80  billion  out.  In  1990,  we  are  talking 
about  cutting  some  $92  billion  out.  In 
1991,  over  $100  bUlion  has  to  come  out 
the  budget.  In  1992,  we  get  up  to  $115 
billion  that  comes  out  of  the  budget. 

Headache?  Or  massive  coronary?  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  we  are  heading  for 
a  massive  coronary  in  terms  of  the  De- 
fense Department  plans  and  in  terms 
of  any  kind  of  fiscal  reality  blending 
with  those  plans.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
credible. But  this  harsh  reality  does 
not  seem  to  have  arrived  in  terms  of 
the  President  imderstanding  it.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  penetrated  the  thick 
walls  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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It  certainly  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  penetrated  most  of  us  here  in 
Congress  who  are  dealing  with,  hope- 
fully, fiscal  responsibility. 

All  of  the  military  services  have 
major  new  programs  starting  in  the 
fiscal  1987  budget  which  they  prob- 
ably will  not  be  able  to  afford  even 
imder  the  Pentagon  5-year  plan.  They 
have  programs  in  this  budget  that 
they  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  the 
money  to  fund.  We  have  far  too  many 
programs.  The  priorities  are  being  ob- 
scured. No  one  is  looking  intelligently 
and  analytically  at  where  we  are  really 
going  in  terms  of  the  5-year  plan. 
Somebody  managing  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  next  4  to  5  years  will 
have  the  hardest  job  any  Defense  Sec- 
retary has  ever  had  in  peacetime,  in 
my  view. 

I  am  told  that  the  current  planning 
for  fiscal  years  1988  to  1992  starts 
from  a  projected  budget  request  for 
next  year— listen  to  this— of  $340  bil- 
lion. And  here  we  are  cutting  a  $320 
billion  request  this  year  by  anywhere 
from  $25  to  $45  billion.  And  they  are 
going  to  go  to  $340  billion  next  year. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  in  this 
fiscal  environment  the  defense  budget 
will  be  $340  billion  next  year  also  be- 
lieves in  the  tooth  fairy,  and  probably 
looks  for  the  Easter  bunny. 

We  just  do  not  have  a  realistic  as- 
sessment going  on  as  to  the  fiscal  re- 
ality that  we  must  face. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  we 
can  have  a  coherent  defense  program 
when  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  President  are  making  decisions  on 
a  defense  plan  and  program  that  is 
$300  billion  to  $450  billion  out  of 
touch  with  reality.  There  is  no  way 
that  priority  decisions  can  be  made  or 
any  kind  of  analytical  basis.  We  cer- 
tainly must  find  a  way  to  face  reality. 
We  cannot  continue  to  act  as  if  this  is 
a  1-year  problem. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  requires 
declining  deficits  each  year. 

Recently  the  Packard  Commission 
summed  up  this  problem  very  suc- 
cinctly, and  I  quote  from  that  Com- 
mission: 

Today  there  is  no  rational  system  where- 
by the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 


reach  coherent  and  enduring  agreement  on 
national  military  strategy,  the  forces  to 
carry  it  out,  and  the  funding  that  should  be 
provided  in  light  of  the  overall  economy  and 
competing  claims  on  national  resources. 

That  says  it  all.  That  happens  to  be 
actually  an  understatement,  if  any- 
thing, of  the  facts. 

Another  quote: 

Better  long-range  planning  must  be  based 
on  military  advice  of  an  order  not  always 
available,  fiscally  constrained,  forward-look- 
ing, and  fully  Integrated. 

To  repeat,  Mr.  President,  our  mili- 
tary services  are  planning  on  a  budget 
that  is  not  in  tune  with  anything  that 
any  of  us  believe  is  going  to  happen. 

Unfortunately,  a  very  capable, 
former  high  level  defense  official  of 
this  administration.  Dr.  Larry  Korb, 
suggested  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  begin  realistic  planning 
to  live  within  fiscal  restraints.  Dr. 
Korb  indicated  that  senior  Navy  offi- 
cials complained  to  his  company,  a 
large  defense  contractor,  and  he  was 
fired. 

So  I  guess  that  is  the  reward  you  get 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
facing  reality.  That  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  the  Pentagon  leadership  and 
on  the  defense  contractor  involved. 

I  guess  it  is  more  important  to  have 
people  fired  who  disagree  with  you 
rather  than  to  fight  for  a  consensus 
solution  to  deficit  problems  that  are 
causing  the  defense  cut.  The  Pentagon 
apparently  would  rather  shoot  the 
messenger  rather  than  shoot  the  over- 
all deficit. 

With  that  background,  where  are  we 
going  in  the  future? 

Let  me  return  to  the  outlay  target  of 
the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolution. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  had  to  cut 
$6.8  billion  in  outlays  from  our  bill  as 
amended  to  meet  outlay  target.  Cut- 
ting an  additional  $6.8  billion  in  out- 
lays is  not  easy  and  it  is  not  painless. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
his  feet.  Would  he  like  to  interject 
here?  If  he  has  a  solution  to  this 
budget  dilemma,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  asking  for  my 
advice  on  this  subject. 

What  I  was  going  to  say  is  the 
reason  we  are  in  this  problem  is  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in 
at  least  two  respects:  No.  1.  on  the 
budget  in  failing  to  either  cut  spend- 
ing or  in  cutting  taxes  so  much  as  to 
create  a  budgetary  crisis,  which  is  ab- 
solutely predictable. 

It  is  not  as  if  those  numbers  sudden- 
ly added  up  to  be  2  and  2  equals  4—2 
and  2  was  4  all  along.  Any  time  you 
cut  this  much  in  taxes  and  do  not  oth- 
erwise cut  spending,  you  create  a 
budgetary  crisis.  That  was  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  have  been  saying  not 
for  months,  not  for  weeks,  but  for 
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years.  Yet  the  administration  has  con- 
tinued on  with  that. 

The  second  thing  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  warned  us  about  is 
the  failure  to  adopt  any  strategic  plan. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  told 
this  body  year  after  year  we  need  to 
make  some  choices.  We  need  to  decide 
what  our  strategy  is,  how  many  ships 
for  the  Navy,  what  the  role  of  fighter 
aircraft  and  bombers  and  missiles  is  in 
the  overall  strategic  plan.  And  not 
only  have  we  failed  to  adopt  a  strate- 
gic plan  that  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  proposed,  but  we  failed  to 
make  any  choices  among  weapons. 

Somebody  said,  "We  need  a  new 
bomber"  and  they  said,  "Pine,  let  us 
have  two,  both  the  B-1  and  the 
Stealth." 

They  said.  "We  need  a  new  rocket," 
so  they  said.  "Let  us  build  the  MX, 
make  a  Midgetman,  a  D-5,  and  let  us 
have  everything.  Let  us  not  make  any 
choices." 

I  think  that  the  present  situation 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
decribed  in  doomsday  terms,  which  I 
do  not  think  is  an  overstatement  at 
all.  is  the  absolutely  predictable  result 
of  the  failure  to  make  choices,  the  fail- 
ure to  define  a  strategy  and  the  delib- 
erate adoption  of  a  budgetary  and 
fiscal  program  that  leads  us  inevitably 
here.  It  was  not  a  chance  meeting.  It 
was  not  a  ship  happening  to  pass  in 
the  night  and  bumping  into  something 
it  did  not  expect.  This  was  deliberate, 
expected,  inevitable,  inexorable,  and 
no  one  should  be  surprised  that  we  are 
here  at  this  doomsday  situation  on  de- 
fense. 

I  wish  the  administration  had  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
last  year  and  the  year  before  that  and 
for  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  We  also  had  a  5-year 
plan  that  would  have  gotten  the 
budget  under  control  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  sponsored  back  in 
1982  and  1983.  I  think  we  got  13  votes 
one  year  and  16  votes  the  other.  I 
would  have  to  say  I  agree  with  every- 
thing the  Senator  said  about  the  ad- 
ministration and  their  lack  of  plan- 
ning. 

I  also  have  to  say  the  Congress  has 
to  face  the  fact  squarely,  too.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  put  together  a  con- 
sensus that  really  dealt  with  the  hard 
problems  in  terms  of  the  deficit.  We 
now  have  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
which  I  voted  for.  But  that  is  an  act  of 
desperation.  We  cannot  find  any  other 
way,  so  let  us  put  it  on  automatic 
pilot.  With  the  automatic  pilot  we 
have  this  on.  we  will  go  off  the  cliff. 

If  we  cannot  use  a  consensus  to 
avoid  going  off  the  cliff,  then  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  will  work,  but  if 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  sends  us  off 
the  cliff,  it  is  a  dismal  failure.  We  have 
the  national  security  of  our  country 
Involved.  We  have  hundreds  of  thou- 


sands of  young  people  in  military  uni- 
form who  have  every  right  to  expect 
when  they  go  into  the  military  that 
they  are  going  to  have  some  protec- 
tion in  terms  of  their  jobs,  in  terms  of 
their  pay,  in  terms  of  these  kinds  of 
considerations.  We  are  about  to  get 
into  the  situation  where  we  are  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are  no 
longer  going  to  be  in  the  military  who 
are  wearing  uniforms  today.  We  are 
about  to  get  into  that  kind  of  squeeze. 
If  is  not  3  or  4  yea^-s  down  the  road.  It 
is  this  year.  It  is  coming.  It  is  coming 
very  soon.  I  hope  the  message  will  get 
to  the  President. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  about  how  the  ox  got 
into  the  ditch,  but  all  of  us  have  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  the  ox  out  of  the 
ditch  now,  without  wrecking  our  na- 
tional security.  It  has  been  a  lot  easier 
for  the  ox  to  go  into  the  ditch  than  it 
is  to  get  it  out.  Hauling  that  ox  out 
will  be  one  big  struggle.  It  will  be  very 
tough  even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances. 

When  I  look  at  these  figures,  when  I 
look  at  the  state  of  the  economy,  I  no 
longer  believe  that  we  can  get  the 
budget  under  control  in  5  years.  I  no 
longer  believe  that.  I  think  we  could 
have  in  1982  when  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  were  cosponsors  of  a  5- 
year  plan  playing  with  a  whole  deck  of 
cards,  entitlements,  revenue  spending, 
and  defense.  I  believed  that  in  1982. 
and  I  believed  it  in  1983.  I  believed  it 
could  have  happened. 

But  we  have  gone  through  a  very 
large  growth  period  and  the  deficits 
have  gotten  worse  and  we  have  ig- 
nored them.  Now  we  have  the  brakes 
coming  on.  We  have  a  5-year  plan  and 
it  is  based  on  pretty  optimistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions.  We  have  to  have  a 
pretty  .strong  rate  of  growth  for 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  to  meet  the 
targets  under  any  scenario. 

I  think  we  have  to  take  another  look 
in  the  Congress  at  the  targets.  I  think 
we  have  to  look  at  the  possibilities  of 
putting  this  on  a  glide  path  of  7  or  8 
years  rather  than  5  years.  I  think  the 
President  will  have  to  look  at  some 
possible  revenue.  But  I  no  longer  be- 
lieve revenue  is  going  to  solve  this 
problem  alone.  The  gaps  are  too  big.  If 
we  put  on  the  kind  of  taxes  that  would 
be  required  to  solve  the  defense  prob- 
lem alone,  it  would  be  a  real  detriment 
to  the  economy  in  the  short  term.  We 
cannot  afford  to  put  on  that  kind  of 
revenue  increases. 
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We  have  reached  the  juncture  where 
I  believe  the  President  has  to  reexam- 
ine his  position.  Congress  has  to  reex- 
amine our  position:  we  are  going  to 
have  to  reexamine  the  targets  in 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  in  terms  of 
the  timespan;  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  look  at  entitlement  programs; 
we  are   going  to   have   to  determine 


whether  we  are  going  to  play  with  a 
whole  deck  of  cards.  We  are  no  longer 
in  a  position  simply  to  talk  about  the 
future.  The  future  is  now.  We  have  to 
start  dealing  with  it. 

If  we  do  not,  we  are  going  to  see  the 
largest  increase  in  national  security 
spending  over  the  last  5  years  erode 
very  substantially  in  terms  of  what 
that  has  produced.  We  are  going  to  see 
a  very  substantial  deterioration  in  our 
current  military  posture;  there  is  no 
way  around  it. 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  examples  in 
the  interim.  I  have  talked  about  the 
long  term.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
result  of  cutting  an  additional  $6.8  bil- 
lion in  outlays,  which  we  have  been 
mandated  to  do.  If  we  do  not  do  it.  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  to  do 
it.  We  have  asked  the  staff  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  develop 
three  amendments  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  meeting  these  targets.  There 
are  three  different  routes  we  can  go. 
Without  going  into  details,  it  involves 
several  different  options. 

One  option  is  to  do  the  cutting 
across  the  board.  Let  us  look  at  that 
option. 

Reduce  the  military  pay  raise  to  3 
percent.  It  is  now  4  percent.  Delay  its 
introduction  by  3  months.  Instead  of 
having  it  start  in  October,  have  it  start 
in  January.  Reduce  active  duty  end 
strength  by  10,000  personnel  below 
the  fiscal  year  1986  level.  Reduce  drill- 
ing reserve  end  strength  100,000  per- 
sonnel below  last  year's.  Reduce  civil- 
ian end  strength  by  20,000  below  the 
committee  bill.  The  committee  bill  al- 
ready makes  a  25,000  personnel  cut  in 
the  current  level. 

Eliminate  the  funding  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987  civilian  pay  raise.  Cut  120 
tanks,  combat  aircraft,  1  attack  sub- 
marine in  addition  to  the  reductions  in 
the  bill.  Terminate  one  C-17  program. 
That  is  one  option. 

The  second  option  protects  the  per- 
sonnel and  readiness  accounts  which, 
obviously,  the  first  option  does  not. 
Cuts  in  those  fast-spending  programs 
in  this  option  were  minimized  to  lessen 
the  adverse  impact  on  combat  readi- 
ness. What  this  means  is  we  have  to 
take  deeper  cuts  in  the  investment  ac- 
counts. Under  the  second  option,  addi- 
tional cuts  totaling  $22  billion  will  be 
required.  That,  combined  with  the  $26 
billion  already  cut,  will  reduce  defense 
spending  by  $48  billion  this  year. 

Under  option  2,  the  staff  indicates 
we  would  have  to  freeze  active  duty 
end  strength  at  last  year's  level.  We 
would  have  to  reduce  civilian  end 
strength  by  20,000,  cut  240  tanks,  120 
more  fighing  vehicles,  terminate  the 
A-6  program,  terminate  the  P-14 
combat  program,  cut  a  total  of  22 
more  combat  aircraft.  1  attack  subma- 
rine. 2  air  defense  destroyers  and  I  air 
defense  cruiser,  as  well  as,  again,  ter- 
minate the  C-17  program,  which  the 


services  have  identified  as  a  very  im- 
portant program. 

There  is  another  option.  The  third 
option.  I  hear  it  whispered,  is  being 
looked  at  more  and  more  in  terms  of 
what  is  happening  around  here.  That 
is  using  financing  adjustments.  Some 
people  would  call  these  gimmicks  and 
in  fairness,  I  think  they  must  be  la- 
beled gimmicks.  One  of  these  gim- 
micks would  be  to  shift  the  date  on 
which  military  members  are  paid  from 
the  last  day  of  the  month  to  the  first 
day  of  the  month  starting  in  Septem- 
ber 1987.  This  would  simply  move  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  in  military  pay- 
roll outlays  from  fiscal  year  1987  into 
fiscal  year  1988.  I  ask  anyone,  does 
that  affect  our  fiscal  picture,  reduce 
our  deficit?  Obviously  no,  but  it  is  a 
gimmick  that  could  be  employed. 

Another  option  would  be  to  slow 
down  progress  payments  which  would 
save  $1  billion.  A  third  option  would 
be  to  postpone  payment  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  bUls  due  in  Septem- 
ber until  the  following,  which  would 
save  $4.3  billion. 

We  can  employ  these  gimmicks.  We 
are  kidding  ourselves  if  we  do.  We  are 
kidding  the  American  people;  we  are 
kidding  the  financial  markets,  because 
we  really  are  not  doing  anything  about 
the  deficit.  All  we  are  doing  is  sliding 
expenditures  by  a  few  days'  worth 
from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  other. 

I  suppose  what  David  Stockman 
would  say  is  this  is  cooking  the  num- 
bers. I  do  not  like  cooking  the  num- 
bers. I  do  not  like  gimmicks. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  in- 
telligent, that  they  have  every  right  to 
be  dealt  with  on  an  intelligent  basis, 
and  I  think  we  need  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  truth  about  what  we 
are  facing.  I  do  not  like  gimmicks.  I 
think  they  simply  postpone  the  inevi- 
table, but  I  hear  more  and  more  talk 
that  that  is  the  direction  we  will  be 
moving  in  this  year. 

If  we  use  ginunicks  this  year,  what 
do  we  do  next  year?  The  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollngs  amendment  is  not  a 
1-year  plan,  it  is  a  5-year  plan. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  study  the  op- 
tions we  have  now.  I  ask  them  to  take 
a  look  at  the  long-term  problem.  I  ask 
them  to  take  a  look  at  where  we  are 
going  if  we  have  a  sequester  in  Octo- 
ber. I  ask  them  also  to  take  a  look  at 
what  we  inevitably  face  over  the  next 
5  years;  that  is.  cuts  of  $350  billion  to 
over  $450  billion  in  the  next  budget.  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  no  matter 
how  we  got  here,  the  ox  is  in  the  ditch. 
All  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  try  to  get 
it  out  and  get  it  out  without  doing  crit- 
ical damage  to  our  national  security. 

We  face  a  crisis  for  defense;  cuts  of 
unparalleled  dimension  lie  ahead. 
Even  if  we  can  reduce  the  scope  of 
those  cuts  by  one-half,  even  If  we  can 
find  a  way  to  reduce  them  by  one-half, 
we  still  face  a  crisis  of  unprecedented 


magnitude  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

There  is  a  crying  need  for  realism  in 
the  White  House,  realism  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  realism  in  Con- 
gress, and  realism  in  the  American 
people.  Unfortunately,  as  I  hear  it,  re- 
alism is  still  far  from  the  scene.  I 
pointed  out  earlier  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  still  continues  to  lay 
plans  for  next  year's  budget  assuming 
DOD  will  get  $340  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority, over  $50  billion  more  than 
what  DOD  is  likely  to  get  this  year. 
What  corporation  in  America  could 
survive  laying  out  plans  like  this  that 
have  total  disregard  for  fiscal  reality? 

We  are  starting  countless  programs 
we  know  we  will  not  be  able  to  afford. 
We  are  continuing  to  stretch  out  to 
even  lower  rates  the  production  of 
most  of  our  weapons  systems.  We  are 
on  a  downward  spiral,  although  it  is 
just  the  beginning  of  it,  of  inefficiency 
and  waste  because  of  these  stretch- 
outs and  the  great  increases  in  per- 
unit  cost.  The  Defense  Department, 
the  White  House,  and  Congress  must 
face  the  fact  that  we  have  to  do  some 
serious  readjusting  to  our  fiscal  plans. 

I  know  the  President  opposes  tax  in- 
creases. I  know  the  President  opposes 
most  entitlement  cuts.  I  know  Con- 
gress opposes  most  entitlement  cuts.  I 
know  the  President  has  threatened  to 
veto  any  revenue  bill.  But  the  price  we 
are  all  going  to  pay  for  this  kind  of 
continued  impasse  could  well  be  the 
fimctional  disarming  of  our  country. 
Our  President  may  totally  undermine 
the  achievements  of  his  first  4  years  in 
national  security  by  not  coming  to 
grips  with  fiscal  reality  now.  This  may 
continue  to  be  popular  in  the  polls, 
but  it  is  not  going  to  be  popular  4  or  5 
years  from  now  when  people  recognize 
what  we  have  done  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia.  I  hope 
our  colleagues  and  the  Nation  are  lis- 
tening to  that  warning,  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  heeded.  We  cannot  contin- 
ue business  as  usual.  I  think  the  warn- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  sets  a 
very  good  opening  point  for  the 
amendment  now  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

THE  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE,  A  TIME  FOR 
RESTRAINT 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  has  an  important  opportu- 
nity to  inject  some  common  sense  and 
fiscal  reality  into  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  CSDI].  The  decision  on 
whether  to  further  cut  SDI  funding 
from  the  $3.9  billion  contained  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  bill  should 
be  based  on  the  pace  and  direction  of 
the  SDI  program,  its  goals,  its  implica- 
tions for  arms  control  and  its  long- 


term  consequences  for  other  compo- 
nents of  the  defense  budget. 

The  $3.9  billion  in  the  committee  bill 
represents  a  decrease  on  nearly  $1.5 
billion  below  the  President's  request  of 
some  $5.4  billion.  The  President's  re- 
quest would  have  let  SDI  grow  by 
some  73  percent  in  real  terms  over 
fiscal  year  1986.  I  applaud  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  significant  re- 
duction in  the  President's  unjustifi- 
able and  unsustainable  SDI  request. 
While  this  is  a  sizable  cut,  I  believe 
that  more  savings  can  be  found  in  the 
SDI  program. 

That  is  why  I  have  cosponsored  the 
effort  led  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league [Mr.  Johnston]  to  limit  the 
SDI  budget  to  3-percent  real  growth  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  The  effect  of  the 
Johnston  amendment  would  be  to  cut 
an  additional  $700  million,  bringing 
the  total  authorization  for  SDI  to  $3.2 
billion,  which  is  more  than  ample  to 
fund  a  robust  research  program  into 
ballistic  missile  defense  technologies. 

Contrary  to  assertions  by  the  admin- 
istration, such  a  funding  level  will  nei- 
ther jeopardize  the  national  security 
nor  undermine  U.S.  leverage  in  negoti- 
ating an  arms  control  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  issue  is  certainly  not  whether 
this  Nation  should  maintain  a  robust 
research  and  development  program  in 
strategic  defense  technologies.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  including 
this  Senator,  believe  in  a  strong  ballis- 
tic missile  research  program.  We  must 
have  a  vigorous  research  program  to 
protect  against  technological  surprise 
or  Soviet  breakout  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Certainly.  $3.2  billion  is  insufficient  to 
permit  such  a  program  to  go  forward. 
This  level  of  fimding  is  far  more  sus- 
tainable over  the  long  term  than  the 
75-100  percent  annual  increases  the 
administration  has  been  seeking. 

The  problem  with  the  administra- 
tion's approach  on  SDI  has  been  its  in- 
tention to  seek  an  early  1990's  deploy- 
ment decision,  even  if,  in  the  process, 
it  wastes  billions  of  dollars  on  show- 
case demonstrations  and  premature 
technology  decisions,  guts  or  destroys 
the  ABM  Treaty,  and  starves  the  rest 
of  the  defense  budget,  especially  con- 
ventional defenses. 

What  is  needed  is  a  measured,  pru- 
dent research  program  that  is  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  by  that  I  mean  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  limits  on  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  deployment  of 
new  systems  agreed  during  the  negoti- 
ations—not the  "reinterpretation" 
girmed  up  by  some  administration  law- 
yers over  the  past  6  months.  We  most 
certainly  do  not  need  a  pie-in-the-sky 
star  wars  program  aimed  at  some  sort 
of  "astrodome"  over  the  United 
States.  That  is  not  feasible,  and  repu- 
table scientists  as  well  as  the  cold-eyed 
"experts"  in  the  Pentagon  know  it. 
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That  vision  exists  largely  in  the  Presi- 
dent's mind. 

I  am  convinced  the  chances  for  a 
new  arms  control  agreement  rests 
largely  on  the  President's  willingness 
to  trade  the  right  to  test  and  deploy 
SDI  systems  in  exchange  for  deep  cuts 
in  the  Soviet  offensive  nuclear  forces. 
In  recent  weeks,  the  Soviets  have  of- 
fered a  cut  of  nearly  one-third  in  stra- 
tegic weapons  if  we  agree  not  to  with- 
draw from  the  ABM  Treaty  for  15  to 
20  years.  EMdently.  there  has  been  a 
positive  response  from  the  President, 
though  he  apparently  spealES  of  5-7 
years  commitment  to  the  treaty  in 
return  for  up  to  50-percent  reductions. 
Vot  more  than  2  years,  I  have  urged 
this  sort  of  trade,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  there  is  a  real  prospect  that  we 
maybe  moving  toward  it. 

However,  I  suspect  that  some  in  the 
administration  may  have  another  goal 
in  the  maneuvering  now  going  on;  that 
is.  to  abandon  the  numerical  ceilings 
of  the  SALT  II  treaty  limits  while  si- 
multaneously pressing  for  a  commit- 
ment to  full  scale  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  SDI.  As  I  read  the  press  ac- 
counts, the  President  is,  in  effect,  of- 
fering to  codify  in  treaty  provisions 
our  current  SDI  research  and  develop- 
ment schedule  in  exchange  for  deep 
cuts— perhaps  50  percent— in  Soviet 
strategic  forces.  If  that  is  how  the  So- 
viets read  the  President's  position,  we 
will  have  a  way  to  go  before  we  reach 
the  breakthrough  point  in  arms  con- 
trol. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments, 
deep  divisions  have  once  again  sur- 
faced in  the  administration  on  the 
question  of  whether  accepting  limits 
on  the  testing  and  development  of  bal- 
listic missile  defensive  systems  is  a 
price  worth  paying  to  achieve  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  offensive  forces. 

Ambiguities  concerning  its  position 
on  the  existing  arms  control  frame- 
work, especially  the  SALT  and  ABM 
treaties,  should  be  clarified  quickly  by 
the  administration  as  a  prelude  to  the 
summit  we  all  hope  will  occur  late  this 
year.  Continued  adherence  to  these 
agreements  could  pave  the  way  to  a 
new  arms  reduction  treaty.  Used  cor- 
rectly. SDI  could  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  chances  for  the  first 
deep  reductions  since  the  nuclear  arms 
control  agreements  began.  Conversely, 
a  lack  of  restraint  at  this  critical  time 
on  SALT,  the  ABM  Treaty  and  our  in- 
tentions with  SDI  can  doom  the  arms 
control  process  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  on  grounds  of  fiscal 
prudence,  on  grounds  of  strategic  sta- 
bility, on  grounds  of  balance  and  sensi- 
ble priorities  in  the  defense  budget, 
and  on  grounds  of  arms  control.  I  urge 
Senators  to  support  this  amendment. 
We  are  at  a  turning  point  in  SDI.  If 
Congress  cannot  restrain  both  its  goals 
and  its  funding  levels  now,  we  prob- 
ably never  will  be  able  to  do  so. 
Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

D  1050 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  Join  a 
nimiber  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  hope 
an  increasing  number,  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  personally  thank  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  opening  up  what  I 
think  has  been  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant and  better  debates  that  we  have 
had  in  recent  times  particularly  on 
this  issue.  Unfortunately,  usually 
when  this  issue  has  come  to  the  floor, 
we  have  been  under  a  time  agreement 
or  under  constraints  and  we  have  not 
had  the  ability  to  give  this  particular 
concept  the  Idnd  of  scrutiny  at  the 
many  different  arms  control  levels 
that  it  involves.  So  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity and  am  delighted  to  be  able 
to  join  my  colleague  in  presenting  this 
amendment. 

As  the  events  of  the  last  year  and 
the  last  6  years,  if  you  take  the  totali- 
ty of  this  administration's  nonprogress 
in  arms  control,  have  made  clear,  we 
are  really  at  a  critical  crossroads  for 
arms  control.  Today,  two  decades  of 
fitful  progress  in  achieving  restraints 
on  the  arms  race  appear  to  be  coming 
to  a  voluntary  close.  I  say  voluntary 
close  because  it  is  the  United  States 
which  as  a  matter  of  policy  has  elected 
to  move  away  from  restraints  that  we 
have  struggled  to  create  over  a  period 
of  time. 

At  this  time,  as  we  debate  this  most 
important  subject,  we  are  unable  to 
agree  on  the  issue  of  a  halt  to  nuclear 
tests,  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  offered, 
nor  can  we  agree  on  reductions  in 
huge  land-based  missiles,  as  the 
United  States  has  sought.  We  have 
made  no  visible  progress  on  halting 
chemical  weapons  and  the  United 
States  is  again  about  to  begin  the  pro- 
duction of  lethal  chemicals  for  use  on 
battlefields  of  Europe.  We  cannot  even 
agree  on  coxmting  methods  to  begin 
reductions  in  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  troops  in  Europe. 

In  this  same  period,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  challenged  the  integrity  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  by  building  an  early 
warning  radar  in  the  middle  of  the 
Soviet  Union  whose  location  is  obvi- 
ously prohibited  by  that  treaty,  and 
the  United  States  has  also  begun  prep- 
arations for  wholesale  disregard  of 
that  treaty  with  the  star  wars  pro- 
gram. 

Only  3  years  old,  this  program  was 
already  the  largest  single  item  in  the 
proposed  Reagan  defense  budget  this 
year.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  who  knows  the 
budget  and  knows  our  defense  system 
as  well  as  anybody  in  this  country,  and 
recognize  the  concerns  he  has  articu- 
lated about  the  current  defense 
budget  crunch. 


Notwithstanding  the  concerns  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  articu- 
lated, the  committee  wants  us  to  spend 
additional  funds  way  above  and 
beyond  what  I  think  common  sense  or 
even  evidence  and  data  dictate  we 
ought  to  be  spending  on  this  program, 
given  the  fact  that  only  a  few  short 
years  ago  this  program  was  a  $900  mil- 
lion program.  Then  suddenly,  in  1984 
it  was  a  $1.4  billion  program.  In  1985, 
it  was  a  $2.8  billion  program.  And  now 
we  will  decide  on  whatever  level  it 
might  be,  but  it  looks  as  though  the 
best  shot  we  have  might  be  to  get  it  in 
the  $3  billion  area. 

There  is  no  compelling  demonstra- 
tion of  a  Soviet  increase  in  their  cur- 
rent program.  There  Is  no  compelling 
showing  of  defense  or  CIA  data  as  to 
how  we  are  drastically  behind  in  this 
field.  There  is  no  compelling  data 
whatsoever  that  says  our  national  se- 
curity will  be  threatened  if  we  do  not 
spend  the  additional  money.  There  Is 
no  compelling  data  that  says  we  will 
somehow  be  threatened  if  we  merely 
spend  what  we  were  spending  a  year 
ago.  But  because  this  program  has  this 
special  momentum,  and  because  this 
program  has  a  special  level  of  hype, 
and  because  this  program  has  a  special 
interest  by  the  President  and  by 
others,  and  because  it  is  so  integral  to 
an  overall  concept  and  ideology  which 
opposes  arms  control  and  the  ABM 
Treaty,  we  are  being  called  on  to  give 
it  an  extraordinary  increase  above  the 
increase  we  are  giving  to  any  other 
program  in  the  U.S.  Government, 
above  education,  above  childrens' 
needs,  above  health  care,  above  haz- 
ardous waste  and  toxic  waste  cleanup, 
above  anything  that  is  a  documented 
and  clear  priority  of  this  country. 

So  today  in  this  particular  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  believe  we  are 
making  more  than  just  a  decision 
about  one  particular  defense  program. 
We  are  making  a  fundamental  decision 
about  priorities,  about  who  cares 
about  those  priorities,  and  about  what 
those  priorities  are. 

In  addition,  I  believe,  as  do  other 
colleagues  who  have  preceded  me.  that 
the  Star  Wars  Program  poses  a  funda- 
mental question  about  how  we  will 
best  ensure  national  security  in  the 
21st  century.  The  alternatives,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  clear.  Either  our  na- 
tional security  is  best  protected  by  an 
arms  control  regime,  including  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  Outer  Space 
Treaty,  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  pre- 
vents the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  from  deploying  defenses  against 
each  other's  nuclear  missiles,  or  it  can 
be  best  protected  by  the  deployment 
of  star  wars  program,  the  massive  de- 
ployment, if  you  will,  of  the  highest  of 
high  technologies.  So  which  alterna- 
tive is  the  right  one?  Well.  I  hear  some 
argue  that  we  ought  to  research  it  In 


greater  levels  than  we  are  today  and 
move  ahead  in  this  massive  effort  to 
confront  the  ABM  Treaty  because 
that  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  make 
a  decision  about  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
program  we  want  or  a  program  that 
wlU  contribute  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

I  would  like  to  look  just  for  an  in- 
stant at  the  historical  context  with 
which  we  are  making  this  choice  about 
where  we  spend  money.  First,  with  re- 
spect to  arms  control  and  the  current 
regime,  there  is  no  question  at  all  that 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
Outer  Space  Treaty  have  worked.  We 
have  no  nuclear  weapons  being  tested 
in  the  oceans  or  in  the  atmosphere  or 
in  outer  space,  and  we  have  no  nuclear 
weapon  deployed  at  this  time  in  outer 
space. 

Second,  the  Soviets  have  not  de- 
ployed ABM  interceptors  except 
around  their  nation's  capital,  as  per- 
mitted by  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  this 
deployment  is  limited  to  100  ABM 
rockets.  As  of  today,  neither  the  Sovi- 
ets nor  the  United  States  could  survive 
a  nuclear  attack  by  the  other  side,  nor 
could  either  side  deploy  ABM  systems 
that  would  permit  them  to  do  so.  We 
have  a  mutually  assured  destructive 
capacity  today,  as  securely  as  we  had 
it  the  day  President  Nixon  signed  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  on  the  day  that  the 
Senate  ratified  it  with  only  two  Sena- 
tors in  opposition. 

Third,  there  has  been  some  erosion, 
some  rubbing  up  against  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  Soviet  decision  to  deploy 
huge  land-based  missiles  capable  of  de- 
livering many  MIRV'd  warheads  on 
United  States  soil  and  the  deployment 
of  thousands  of  air  defense  intercep- 
tors on  Soviet  soil  as  well  as  the  build- 
ing of  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  and  the 
encryption  of  Soviet  weapons  tests  to 
impede  verification— all  of  these  have 
given  to  those  who  oppose  arms  con- 
trol ample  opportunity  to  charge  that 
somehow  arms  control  has  impeded  or 
injured  our  national  security. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  President, 
we  should  not  ignore  that  it  has  been 
the  United  States  which  is  abandoning 
SALT  II,  which  has  faUed  to  ratify  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  Treaties  and  which  is 
even  today  rejecting  the  year-old 
Soviet  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing, 
and  it  is  the  United  States  which  is 
moving  forward  with  tests  under  SDI 
that  dramatically  erode  the  buffer 
provided  by  the  ABM  Treaty. 

So  what  does  this  historical  context 
say?  It  says  that  on  the  one  hand  arms 
control  can  work  and  has  worked  and 
there  are  treaties  in  effect  which  have 
clearly  reduced  the  rush  to  put  nucle- 
ar weapons  into  arenas  where  they  are 
not.  and  In  addition  it  shows  and  re- 
minds us  by  virtue  of  our  mutual  rub- 
bing up  against  that  treaty  and 
moving  into  a  gray  area  exactly  how 
perilous  and  how  dangerous  this  arms 


race  is.  the  history  of  arms  control 
should  remind  us  to  question  these 
extra  expenditures  which  move  into  a 
star  wars  program  that  perhaps  create 
a  momentum  which  we  are  unable  to 
slow  down. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  clear  the 
Reagan  administration  believes  that 
instead  of  the  SALT  n  Treaty  we  need 
merely  modernize  our  nuclear  forces 
and  that  instead  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
we  should  build  the  star  wars  system. 

But  is  it  true  that  these  new  weap- 
ons will  change  the  pattern  of  escala- 
tion that  we  have  seen  for  40  years? 

D  1100 

(Mr.  RUDMAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  sitting  here  now.  He  has  sat 
here  through  many  of  the  debates  on 
all  these  treaties  and  has  been  here 
for  a  good  part  of  the  development  of 
the  nuclear  strategic  force  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  lived  this  histo- 
ry. This  history  has  shown  us  a  histor- 
ic pattern  of  action  and  reaction  that 
is  inescapable.  If  we,  as  Senators,  do 
not  measure  that  historical  pattern  in 
making  a  judgment  about  SDI.  we  are 
ignoring  the  most  apparent  trend  of 
all  within  the  history  of  the  arms  race. 

In  1945.  we  exploded  the  first  atomic 
bomb.  What  happened  afterward?  Did 
we  buy  our  security?  No.  The  Soviet 
Union  followed  in  1949. 

We  decided  that  we  were  going  to 
enhance  our  security.  We  did  it  by  un- 
veiling the  first  intercontinental 
bomber  capable  of  carrying  nuclear 
weapons.  Did  that  enhance  our  securi- 
ty? The  Soviet  Union  followed  7  years 
later.  It  took  them  until  1955,  and  be- 
tween that  period  they  lived  with  our 
advantage,  but  they  caught  up. 

Then  we  said:  "We're  going  to  build 
a  bigger  bomb,  because  we  know  that 
the  Soviets  are  researching  and  we  are 
researching." 

So,  in  1952,  the  United  States  ex- 
ploded the  first  hydrogen  bomb.  What 
happened?  The  Soviets  followed  the 
next  year. 

In  1957.  the  Soviets,  in  the  first  and 
only  major  technical  breakthrough 
they  have  ever  been  first  on,  laujiched 
the  first  satellite  into  space,  and  per- 
fected the  first  Intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile.  The  United  States  followed 
suit  on  both  scores  within  1  year. 

In  1960,  the  United  States  fired  the 
first  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
sile, once  again  in  this  technological 
pursuit  of  safety  and  security.  What 
happened?  The  Soviet  Union  followed 
suit  in  1968.  So  submarines  were  off 
our  shores  with  nuclear  weapons. 

In  1964,  the  United  States  developed 
the  first  multiple  warhead  missile,  and 
in  1968  the  United  States  tested  the 
first  multiple  indpendently  targetable 
reentry  vehicle,  and  the  Soviets  did 
not  score  this  breakthrough  until 
1973.  almost  10  years  later. 


In  1982,  the  United  States  success- 
fully completed  testing  the  first  long- 
range  cruise  missile  and  began  bomber 
deployments  of  this  system. 

In  1984.  the  United  States  began  de- 
ployment of  submarine-launched 
cruise  missiles,  and  the  Soviets  are  still 
racing  to  catch  up. 

Obviously,  in  each  of  these  decisions 
we  did  not  act  totally  unilaterally. 
They  were  looking  for  it;  we  were  look- 
ing for  it.  We  were  reacting  to  them; 
they  were  reacting  to  us.  But  what  is 
clear  is  that  this  action-reaction  phe- 
nomenon has  locked  us  into  a  process 
where  we  have  lost  the  ability  to  think 
about  how  you  begin  to  stop,  how  you 
gain  a  handle  on  this  arms  race. 

The  action-reaction  phenomenon 
moved  George  Kennan  to  say  the  fol- 
lowing: 

We  have  gone  on  piling  weapon  upon 
weapon,  missile  upon  missile,  new  levels  of 
destructiveness  upon  old  ones,  helplessly, 
almost  involuntarily,  like  victims  of  some 
sort  of  hypnotism,  like  men  in  a  dream,  like 
lemmings  headed  for  the  sea. 

Nothing  underscores  the  danger  and 
absurdity  of  this  inexorable  drive  to 
create  and  deploy  and  deploy  ever 
more  sophisticated  weapons,  whether 
a  threat  exists  or  not,  than  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  to  "MIRV" 
our  land-based  and  submarine- 
launched  ICBM's. 

Thinking  that  we  were  increasing 
our  security  by  countering  Soviet  air 
defenses— and  this  is  very  important  to 
the  star  wars  debate— we  MIRV'd  in 
response  to  our  perception  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  building  a  defense. 
Anyone  who  questions  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  going  to  do  in  response  to  our 
building  a  defense  ought  to  stop  and 
reread  the  history  of  our  own  decision 
to  MIRV  our  missies.  We  let  a  genie 
out  of  the  bottle  that  resulted  in  en- 
larging the  threat  against  our  own 
land-based  missiles— the  window  of 
vulnerability  that  became  the  justifi- 
cation for  the  MX  missile  and  even  for 
star  wars.  Nothing  underscores  more 
clearly  how  one  action  invites  another 
action,  with  neither  improving  world 
security. 

Despite  an  overpowering  advantage 
in  nuclear  weapons  which  had  at  the 
particular  time,  even  though  the  ABM 
Treaty  was  then  in  place  and  estab- 
lished limits  on  defense,  thereby  pre- 
cluding the  need  for  the  United  States 
to  MIRV.  notwithstanding  that,  we 
made  the  decision  to  go  ahead  and  put 
more  warheads  on  our  missiles,  so  that 
we  had  enlarged  our  own  threat  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  proceeded  to  deploy 
a  counterforce  weapon  that  rendered 
70  percent  of  the  then  existing  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  systems  vulnerable  to 
a  first  strike. 

I  think  it  is  of  little  comfort  that, 
today,  most  experts  agree  that  MIRV- 
ing  was  one  of  the  worst  decisions  ever 
made  by  our  strategic  planners.  The 
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Soviets  followed  suit,  and  now  these 
multiple  warhead  missiles  have  in- 
creased the  jeopardy. 

More  than  a  decade  later,  we  are 
trying  to  undo  the  damage  we  did  be- 
cause of  this  notion,  somehow,  that 
technological  superiority  was  going  to 
buy  our  way  out  of  the  nuclear  threat. 
That  is  the  history  which  got  us  to 
where  we  are  today. 

Now  what  is  our  response?  Now  our 
response  is  to  say  that  we  have  not 
learned  anything  at  all.  We  are  going 
to  go  ahead  and  continue  to  create  a 
momentum  by  putting  before  the 
American  people  the  illusion  that 
building  a  defensive  system  is  going  to 
eliminate  the  nuclear  threat  and  make 
the  world  safer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  sides  are  al- 
ready moving  steadily  onward  toward 
the  production  of  a  new  generation  of 
arms  that  will  have  profound  implica- 
tions for  arms  control  and  for  national 
security,  and  that  is  at  the  center  of 
this  debate  which  has  been  brought  to 
us  through  the  good  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

How  do  we  make  decisions  about  na- 
tional security?  Are  we  going  to  look 
at  each  decision  as  part  of  a  whole  of 
decisions  which  affect  the  totality  of 
the  American  defensive  structiu-e,  or 
are  we  going  to  pretend  that  it  will  not 
hurt  if  we  proceed  forward  with  more 
money  for  star  wars,  no  matter  what, 
because  star  wars  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
system?  I  think  everyone  here  knows 
that  is  not  true.  Because  of  the  march 
of  technology,  verification  will  become 
a  larger  problem  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past.  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  now  developing 
cruise  missiles  in  a  variety  of  basing 
modes,  some  of  which  are  increasingly 
difficult  to  verify.  The  advent  of  the 
Mldgetman  and  the  presumed  mobility 
of  the  SS-25's  suggest  that  these 
weapons  may  pose  real  verification 
problems  in  the  near  future  if  arms 
control  ageements  do  not  create  both 
coimting  and  deployment  rules  to  pro- 
tect the  ability  to  verify. 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  all  know, 
the  development  of  antisatellite  sys- 
tems erodes  in  fundamental  ways  the 
basic  assumptions  we  have  been  able 
to  make  that  our  satellites,  our  early 
satellite  warning  system,  have  sanctu- 
ary in  space.  The  development  of 
ASAT's  will  erode  our  key  functions  of 
intelligence,  warning,  attack  assess- 
ment, command  and  control,  damage 
reporting,  and  prehostilltles  crisis 
management. 

But.  the  biggest  problem  of  all  for 
arms  control  is  simply  SDI.  star  wars. 
The  SDI  Program,  by  Its  own  terms, 
by  its  very  existence,  and  by  the  very 
developmental  and  engineering  and 
test  progranuning  that  has  been  laid 
out  in  the  architecture  for  this  pro- 
gram so  far,  repudiates  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  seeks  to  replace  the  con- 
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will  escalate  the  arms  race,  not  reduce 
it,  leading  both  sides  to  build  more  nu- 
clear weapons  while  filling  the  heav- 
ens with  killer  lasers  and  battleships 


cept  of  security  through  mutually  as- 
sured destruction  with  this  mythical 
notion  of  mythically  assured  survival, 
the  so-called  invulnerable  peace  shield. 
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D  1110 
Many  of  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Gore,  and  others,  have  come  to  the 
floor  and  have  clearly  articulated  the 
different  kinds  of  SDI  that  exist.  But 
we  must  remember  this  is  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  And  at  that  program's 
heart  Is  the  promise  of  invulnerability. 
Unfortimately,  this  premise  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  clever  advertise- 
ments selling  the  notion  that  Ameri- 
can kids  are  going  to  have  their  homes 
protected  by  this  invisible  shield  that 
Is  going  to  prevent  any  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  hitting  them. 

When  proposed  to  the  American 
people  as  a  peace  shield,  star  wars  gets 
some  support.  But  when  proposed  to 
the  American  people  as  the  entity 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
described  it  as  and  which  other  Sena- 
tors describe  it  as,  which  is  a  so-called 
point  defense  or  defense  of  our  own 
missile  systems,  or  even  as  merely  a 
complicating  factor  in  the  equation  by 
which  the  Soviet  Union  makes  deci- 
sions and  will  be  deterred  because  it 
will  complicate  that  decisionmaking, 
when  presented  as  that,  it  is  a  wholly 
different  animal.  Imperfect  or  limited 
defenses  are  a  wholly  different  entity. 
Incidentally,  when  you  ask  the  Ameri- 
can people  if  they  support  this  form  of 
star  wars,  of  spending  our  tax  dollars 
to  defend  our  weapons  system  or  to 
complicate  the  strategy,  they  over- 
whelmingly say  no,  they  do  not. 

No  one  is  going  to  disagree  with  the 
President's  goal  that  we  want  to 
render  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and 
obsolete.  But  since  almost  no  one  be- 
lieves it  can,  we  wind  up  debating  in 
circles  here.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  others  say,  "I  don't  believe 
that  is  the  goal;  I  don't  think  we  can 
really  achieve  this  with  SDI."  Differ- 
ent people  are  trying  to  put  one  or  an- 
other different  coat  on  this  concept. 
One  person  thinks  it  is  a  peace  shield. 
Another  person  says,  no.  it  is  not  a 
peace  shield  anymore:  it  is  something 
different  that  may  or  may  not  defend 
but  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  research 
at  a  crazy  pace  to  find  out  whether  it 
does. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  we  have 
learned  over  these  years  of  the  arms 
race  Is  that  when  two  nations  fear 
each  other's  motives  and  are  locked  in 
the  kind  of  syndrome  of  action  and  re- 
action, then  a  unilateral  creation  of  a 
new  system  does  nothing  to  slow  down 
or  end  that  arms  race,  absent  a  funda- 
mental change  in  relationships  be- 
tween those  two  nations.  Without 
such  a  change,  the  creation  of  a  new 
system  can  result  only  in  a  continued 
reaction  by  the  opposing  force. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  based  on  histo- 
ry, that  we  conclude  that  star  wars 


in  space  costing  billions  of  dollars. 

This  assessment  Is  not  Just  based  on 
logic;  It  Is  also  based  on  the  history  of 
the  arms  race  and  It  suggests  that  star 
wars  really  means  endless  military 
competition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
raises  the  tensions  and  raises  the  risks. 
The  choice  we  really  face.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Is  a  choice  of  arms  control  or 
star  wars  but  not  necessarily  both. 
When  I  say.  "not  necessarily  both." 
could  star  wars  be  the  greatest  bar- 
gaining chip  In  all  of  history?  Yes.  It 
could  be.  If  the  President  were  willing 
to  play  It  and  if  the  President  decides 
to  play  It.  But  you  certainly  cannot 
play  It  as  that  kind  of  bargaining  chip 
when  you  are  merely  offering  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  delay  deployment  for 
6  years  when  everyone  knows  you 
would  not  have  the  potential  to  deploy 
for  10  years  at  the  earliest  If  you  ever 
had  the  potential  to  deploy.  It  Is  a 
nonoffer,  particularly  when  It  Is  ac- 
companied by  a  request  or  a  require- 
ment that  the  Soviet  Union  accept  the 
totally  new  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
treaty  which  effectively  lets  us  move 
forward  with  the  development  of  ABM 
systems. 

Former  President  Nixon  and  Soviet 
dissident  nuclear  physicist  Dr.  Andrei 
Sakharov  are  among  the  many  people 
who  have  recognized  that  star  wars 
can  Increase  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  war 
by  providing  a  partial  shield  so  that 
one  could  use  the  sword  of  an  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapon.  As  Dr.  Sakharov 
said: 

A  "shield"  could  create  the  illusion  of  in- 
vulnerability. For  the  "hawks"  and 
"madmen,"  a  shield  would  increase  the  lure 
of  nuclear  blackmail.  It  would  strengthen 
their  attraction  to  the  idea  of  a  preventive 
thermonuclear  strllie. 

And  even  President  Reagan,  in  an- 
nouncing creation  of  his  star  wars  pro- 
gram, also  recognized  this  threat  and 
he  said  that  if  you  combine  star  wars 
or  a  defense  system  with  offensive 
weapons,  that  could  t>e  viewed  as  "fos- 
tering an  aggressive  policy." 

Already,  star  wars  advocates  are  sug- 
gesting that  the  United  States  can 
gain  "strategic  superiority  through 
SDI."  to  quote  the  title  of  an  article 
that  appeared  in  Defense  &  Foreign 
Affairs  in  December  1985  by  Jack 
Swift,  a  former  U.S.  militao-y  officer. 
As  Swift  writes.  "The  side  that  solves 
homeland  defense  problems  first  •  •  • 
would  be  in  the  catbird  seat."  Swift 
argues  that  with  strategic  defenses, 
the  United  States  or  Soviet  Union 
could  present  its  opponent  with  two 
options— surrender  or  suicide.  "The 
United  States  could  compel  the  Krem- 
lin to  disarm  unilaterally,"  he  writes. 


"disband  its  alliance  system,  and  free 
satellite  states." 

While  hopefully  few  in  the  Pentagon 
share  the  illusions  of  Mr.  Swift  that 
SDI  will  bring  about  a  "Pax  Ameri- 
cana," Swift's  article  illustrates  the 
fundamental  problem.  Strategic  de- 
fense systems  might  give  both  sides 
the  illusion  of  invulnerability— an  illu- 
sion that  could  make  people  think 
that  It  is  possible  for  us  to  fight  a  nu- 
clear war  and  win. 

I  caimot  think  of  a  more  dangerous 
illusion.  As  the  tragedies  of  the  space 
shuttle  Challenger  and  the  Chernobyl 
nuclear  accident  have  demonstrated, 
we  cannot  rely  on  high  technology 
fixes  to  provide  perfection  because  we 
are  human,  we  are  obviously  fallible, 
and  we  have  learned  that  only  too 
tragically  recently. 

If  we  go  ahead,  Mr.  President,  with 
the  star  wars  program  and  abandon 
the  ABM  Treaty,  then  I  think  most 
people  would  agree  arms  control  is 
dead  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
choice  but  to  respond,  and  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  go  back  to  what  I  said 
about  MIRV.  They  started  to  build 
the  defense.  What  did  we  do?  We  said 
we  have  to  be  able  to  penetrate  their 
defense.  How  did  we  proceed?  We  put 
multiple  warheads  on  missiles  to  pene- 
trate their  defense.  Ultimately,  we 
gave  up  our  defense,  back  then  the 
safeguard  system,  because  we  knew  at 
that  point  in  time,  it  could  not  do  any- 
thing for  us,  and  here  we  are  again 
chasing  the  same  Issue  when  the  fun- 
damental strategic  issues  remain  un- 
changed. 

If  we  go  ahead  with  star  wars  and 
abandon  the  ABM  Treaty,  arms  con- 
trol is  dead,  and  the  Soviets  inevitably 
will  respond  in  three  ways.  First,  they 
will  put  their  own  star  wars  systems  in 
space.  Second,  they  will  develop  coun- 
termeasures  to  thwart  our  star  wars 
systems.  Third,  they  will  build  as 
many  nuclear  weapons  as  it  will  take 
to  pimch  a  hole  through  any  defense 
we  build. 

So  star  wars  is  very  much  the  MIRV 
decision.  Once  developed,  once  de- 
ployed imllaterally— and  I  think  it  is 
obvious  from  the  Soviet  Union's  atti- 
tude we  are  proceeding  imllaterally- it 
renders  the  primary  portion  of  their 
deterrence  even  more  vulnerable. 

I  would  agree  with  my  colleagues  we 
will  continue  to  research,  and  we 
should.  The  issue  here  Is  not  whether 
or  not  to  research.  The  issue  here  Is 
how  much  money  we  should  be  put- 
ting into  that  research,  for  what  rea- 
sons, and  whether  or  not  the  money 
we  are  putting  Into  it  is  really  simply 
for  research  or  is  part  of  a  major  push 
to  create  an  inevitability  to  this  pro- 
gram to  give  it  such  luster,  such  a  posi- 
tion in  our  defense  spectnmi  that  we 
do  not  any  longer  have  any  choices  In 
the  future. 

Yes,  research  Is  one  thing.  It  Is  quite 
another,  I  think,  to  laimch  the  kind  of 


program  which  in  its  totality  provides 
a  base  for  a  defense  of  U.S.  territory  in 
violation  of  article  I  of  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  at  the  center  of 
the  comments  that  I  want  to  make  to 
my  colleagues.  Part  of  the  vote  that 
we  are  making  today  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  money  we  spend  and  in 
trying  to  restrain  the  growth  of  this 
program  is  a  vote  directed  at  trying  to 
restrain  this  headlong  rush  which  so 
threatens  the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  others  know  that  if  I  had  my  pref- 
erence, I  would  prefer  to  have  the 
straight  freeze.  But  if  we  can  get  it  at 
this  level,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
step  forward. 

Last  year  I  came  to  the  floor  to  seek 
a  freeze  on  SDI  spending  and  restric- 
tions on  the  high-technology  demon- 
stration projects  which  were  envi- 
sioned by  it. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
warned  that  the  star  wars  program  in- 
cluded testing  and  engineering 
projects  that  would  either  directly  vio- 
late the  ABM  Treaty  or  render  it 
meaningless,  and  I  warned  then  that 
those  violations  struck  at  the  heart  of 
that  treaty  and  that  it  rode  roughshod 
over  both  the  intent  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cific language  of  that  treaty. 

In  the  year  following  that  debate 
the  SDI  office  has  abandoned  or 
downselected  a  number  of  those  tests 
that  I  warned  were  most  threatening 
to  the  treaty,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
they  have  done  so.  Tests  of  such 
things  as  space-based  railguns  and 
space-based  lasers  are  no  longer  part 
of  the  current  program  of  technology 
or  the  demonstrations  or  tests  under 
SDI. 

But  the  SDI  office  continues  to  gear 
up  for  other  tests  that  we  assuredly 
would  call  violations  if  the  Soviet 
Union  were  conducting  them.  We  are 
planning,  for  example,  to  test  a 
mobile,  air-based  ABM  sensor,  the  Air- 
borne Optical  System. 

The  Airborne  Optical  System-  is 
termed  an  "adjunct"  by  the  SDI 
office,  because  it  will  be  limited  in  the 
breadth  of  its  tracking  ability,  and 
may  not  operate  in  real  time.  But 
these  factors  are  not  technological 
limitations  on  the  system.  They  au-e 
mechanical  limits  which  artificially 
constrain  the  AOA  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  complying  with  the  treaty. 

How  are  the  Soviets  to  regard  such  a 
component,  Mr.  President,  when  they 
know  how  easy  it  Is  to  make  the  minor 
technical  adjustments  to  deploy  such  a 
system,  once  the  real  technological 
problems  have  been  worked  out 
through  a  testing  program  such  as  is 
contemplated  in  the  SDI.  The  buffer 
which  the  treaty  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide disappears.  We  move  closer  to  de- 
ployment—and the  Soviets  must  push 
rapidly  forward  with  their  own  testing 
program  to  do  the  same. 


The  same  problem  appears  In  the 
other  areas  of  SDI  "research"  which  Is 
really  not  laboratory  research  at  all  of 
the  kind  permitted  by  the  treaty  but 
engineering  and  development  of  the 
kind  the  treaty  was  designed  to  pro- 
hibit. 

This  year  we  are  again  funding  the 
early  stages  of  technology  demonstra- 
tions to  test  space-based  klnetlc-klU  ve- 
hicles or  "smart  rocks"  to  intercept 
ICBM's  in  space,  tests  which  will  vio- 
late the  prohibition  on  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  of 
space-based  ABM  components.  We  are 
pushing  forward  with  the  testing  of 
prototypic  land-based  free-electron 
laser  systems  that  also,  when  com- 
bined with  space-based  mirrors,  will 
violate  the  treaty. 

D  1120 

Article  5  of  the  ABM  Treaty  states 
very  clearly  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  can  test, 
develop,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or 
components  that  are  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based,  or  mobile  land- 
based. 

This  clause  of  the  treaty  has  caused 
the  administration  some  serious  prob- 
lems because  it  is  hard  to  push  ahead 
with  the  development  of  mobile  air- 
and  space-based  strategic  defenses  in 
the  face  of  that  prohibition.  So  as  a 
result  what  has  the  administration 
done?  We  have  seen  a  formidable 
attack  launched  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year  on  this  very  treaty.  All  of  us 
remember  when  suddenly  the  United 
States  developed  a  completely  new  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  last  fall  that 
said  lo  and  behold,  we  can  go  ahead 
and  test  space-based  systems  after  all 
despite  the  clear  prohibition  of  article 
5  of  the  treaty  so  long  as  they  are 
"based  on  other  physical  principles." 

Any  fair  reading  of  the  legislative 
and  negotiating  history  of  that  treaty 
make  it  unambiguously  clear  that  it 
absolutely  bars  the  development  of  all 
nonf  ixed  land-based  ABM  systems  and 
components.  The  chief  negotiator  of 
the  SALT  I  Treaty  Gerard  Smith  has 
stated  that  any  other  treaty  interpre- 
tation is  erroneous.  Other  U.S.  offi- 
cials directly  involved  in  negotiating 
and  drafting  the  treaty  include  John 
Rhinelander,  former  counsel  to  the 
ABM  Treaty  negotiations;  and  Prof. 
Albert  Camesale  of  Harvard,  member 
of  the  ABM  working  group  that  draft- 
ed the  treaty  language;  and  retired 
Gen.  Royal  Allison,  senior  military  of- 
ficial on  the  ABM  negotiating  delega- 
tion. All  of  them  agreed  that  they  had 
no  doubt  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  gave  up  the  right  to  test 
and  develop  all  nonfixed  land-based 
ABM  systems,  including  those  systems 
based  on  new  physical  concepts  other 
than  those  used  by  existing  systems. 

But  the  reinterpretation  has  been 
offered  in  the  face  of  the  understand- 
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Ing  of  its  negotiators,  because  it  gives 
the  administration  an  opportunity,  in 
the  future,  to  abandon  the  ABM 
Treaty  by  simply  defining  it  not  to  in- 
clude development  of  SDI. 

The  reinterpretation  of  the  treaty 
would  do  this  remarkably  easily. 
While  the  treaty's  ban  on  a  nationwide 
ABM  defense,  a  base  for  such  defense, 
and  a  regional  ABM  defense  would 
remain  for  traditional  ABM  technol- 
ogies, it  would  be  eliminated  for  exotic 
technologies. 

With  the  new  interpretation  of  the 
treaty,  the  United  States  could  test 
mobile  or  space-based  exotic  systems 
at  its  will,  without  any  restrictions, 
since  the  restrictions  on  ABM  testing 
that  limit  those  tests  to  the  designated 
test  sites— for  the  United  States,  the 
Kwajalein  and  White  Sands  sites- 
would  apply  only  to  fixed,  land-based 
ABM  launchers,  missiles  and  radars. 

The  United  States  could  even  trans- 
fer exotic  ABM  technologies  to  other 
states,  such  as  our  NATO  allies,  and 
deploy  them  in  Europe  since  the  pro- 
hibitions in  article  IX  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  against  transferring  such  sys- 
tems to  other  States  would  apply  only 
to  traditional  technology  and  not  to 
exotic  systems. 

We  no  longer  would  have  an  ABM 
Treaty  worth  paying  attention  to.  We 
would  be  well  on  our  way  to  deploying 
star  wars  systems. 

The  new  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
would  eliminate  the  problems  of 
treaty  compliance  with  the  prohibi- 
tions on  testing  and  development  by 
doing  an  end-run  around  them  and  as- 
serting that  the  treaty  prohibitions 
just  don't  cover  these  new  types  of 
ABM's. 

This  maneuver  demonstrates  great 
creativity  on  the  part  of  those  in  the 
Reagan  administration  who  have  no 
use  for  the  ABM  Treaty  and  Is  evi- 
dence of  their  recognition  that  the 
SDI  testing  program  as  currenty  con- 
stituted and  the  ABM  Treaty  are  fun- 
damentally incompatible. 

This  is  a  strong  argument  in  and  of 
itself  for  holding  bacli  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram: if  we  fund  SDI  at  lower  levels, 
we  delay  giving  the  administration  a 
reason  for  adopting  the  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty  as  a  means  to  al- 
lowing otherwise  prohibited  testing 
and  development  under  SDI. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  it  Is  lu- 
dicrous to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  sign  another  treaty  with 
the  United  States  to  limit  offensive 
weapons  while  we  retain  the  right  to 
go  ahead  with  unlimited  testing  and 
development  of  star  wars  components 
in  the  air,  on  the  sea,  and  in  space.  It 
is  also  dangerous  to  assume  that  our 
vital  relationships  with  our  NATO 
allies  also  wlU  remain  unaffected. 

There  is  much  that  could  be  said. 
Mr.  President,  about  how  this  move 
toward  an  SDI  would  effect  our  rela- 


tions with  Europe,   and   particularly 
the  NATO  forces. 

We  all  have  read  the  reports  about 
the  devastating  reaction  in  Europe  to 
the  proposed  reinterpretation  of  the 
treaty.  Our  allies  recognize  the  value 
of  the  ABM  Treaty— they  have  pro- 
found fears  about  the  effect  of  the  de- 
plojmient  of  star  wars  systems  on  their 
own  security— and  I  fear  deeply  for 
the  strain  on  the  alliance  if  we  contin- 
ue to  go  forward  full  speed  ahead  with 
this  program  regardless  of  the  limita- 
tions contained  on  the  face  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Since  SDI's  inception,  the  program 
has  caused  serious  strains  on  the 
NATO  alliance.  These  strains  began 
when  our  allies  were  not  told  about 
the  President's  speech  of  March  23, 
1983,  ahead  of  time.  Why  should  they 
feel  bad— no  one  else  was  told.  They 
continued  as  Europeans  wondered 
what  the  effect  of  defensive  systems 
would  have  on  the  NATO  nuclear  um- 
brella, the  French  and  British  nuclear 
forces,  and  the  doctrine  of  flexible  re- 
sponse. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
star  wars  systems,  if  deployed,  could 
work.  But  if  one  takes  the  position  of 
President  Reagan  that  SDI  can 
produce  a  99-percent  effective  defense 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  one 
must  assimie  that  the  Soviets  will  sdso 
be  able  to  develop  or  steal  a  99-percent 
effective  defensive  system. 

If  both  sides  have  a  shield  that  pro- 
tects their  populations,  that  means 
that  both  sides  will  have  a  shield  to 
protect  against  tactical  or  intermedi- 
ate range  nuclear  weapons  as  well. 
And  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
has  testified,  our  SDI  Program  will 
indeed  protect  our  European  allies 
against  tactical  or  intermediate  range 
nuclear  weapons. 

So  in  a  world  where  star  wars  sys- 
tems were  99  percent  or  more  effec- 
tive, nuclear  weapons  have  little  or  no 
military  use.  At  that  point,  we  no 
longer  have  either  a  nuclear  umbrella 
or  an  option  of  flexible  response- 
Europe  can  only  deter  the  Soviets 
from  conventional  attack  through 
strength  in  conventional  forces. 

Then  Presidential  Science  Adviser 
and  SDI  advocate  George  Keyworth 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  last  year 
that  "a  high  probability  conflict  with 
acceptable  consequences  is  preferable 
to  a  low  probability  global  conflict 
with  unacceptable  consequences." 

I  think  there  are  some  questions  we 
should  be  asking  ourselves  about  such 
a  statement. 

Eto  we  agree  with  Presidential  Advis- 
er Keyworth  that  increasing  the  prob- 
ability of  a  conventional  war  in 
Europe  be  eliminating  the  U.S.  nucle- 
ar umbrella  is  preferable  for  West 
Oermany  or  for  our  other  allies  in 
Western  Europe?  Because  that  is  what 
happens  if  in  fact  the  star  wars  that 


the  President  of  the  United  States  en- 
visions were  able  to  be  deployed. 

Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  in- 
crease its  standing  forces  in  Europe  to 
help  our  allies  defend  themselves  in  a 
conventional  war,  if  necessary?  How 
will  we  pay  for  this,  along  with  the 
major  costs  of  deploying  and  main- 
taining all  the  star  wars  systems?  And 
what  has  happened  to  flexible  re- 
sponse doctrine  we  have  operated 
under  for  so  many  years? 

If  the  star  wars  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  envisions  cannot 
be  deployed,  we  are  merely  talking 
about  a  defense  that  somehow  con- 
founds the  Soviet  Union  and  provides 
us  with  some  defense  of  our  missiles. 
If  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
then  with  respect  to  Europe,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  persuade  them  that 
they  are  safer  with  the  deployment  of 
countless  numbers  of  new  interceptors 
on  their  territory  which  then  makes 
them  a  further  target  by  the  Soviet 
Union  who  has  to  add  new  offensive 
weapons  to  ensure  their  ability  to  re- 
taliate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  European  securi- 
ty is  best  served  not  by  star  wars  sys- 
tems with  a  combination  of  defense 
and  offense,  but  by  an  ABM  Treaty 
that  is  reinforced  at  the  same  time 
that  offensive  systems  are  vastly  re- 
duced. This  is  the  choice  that  appears 
to  be  available  to  the  United  States  in 
the  current  Geneva  negotiations.  This 
choice  recognizes  what  star  wars  advo- 
cates appear  unable  to  recognize— that 
the  solution  to  the  arms  race  is  not 
technical  in  nature,  but  political.  Arms 
agreements,  not  new  military  hard- 
wares, will  ultimately  provide  our 
Nation,  and  all  nations,  with  security 
against  nuclear  war. 

It  is  clear  to  this  Senator  that  the 
reinterpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
sought  by  some  members  of  the 
Reagan  administration  is  a  potential 
national  security  and  arms  control  dis- 
aster for  the  United  States,  as  reckless 
as  it  is  dangerous. 

Neither  I  nor  anyone  else  can  defi- 
nitely tell  you  the  date  and  the  time 
when  the  United  States  will  l)e  in  vio- 
lation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  What  all  of 
us  can  say  assuredly  is  that  the  SDI 
Program  and  the  ABM  Treaty  are  on  a 
collision  course. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  unclassified 
SDI  report  to  the  Congress  issued  this 
Jime.  Last  year,  that  report  acknowl- 
edged that  not  only  testing  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  treaty,  but  development 
as  well.  As  the  SDI  office  acknowl- 
edged last  year: 

Development  begins  when  field  testing  is 
Initiated  on  either  a  breadboard  model  or 
prototype  of  an  ABM  component.  This  defi- 
nition of  development  was  used  as  a  basis  of 
ratification  by  the  Senate  and  has  been 
used  as  a  U.S.  Government  standard  for  the 
last  13  years.  The  definition  of  development 
coupled  with  article  V  led  to  the  prohibition 
on  field  testing  of  ABM  systems  and  compo- 


nents or  their  prototypes  and  breadboard 
models  which  are  other  than  fixed  land- 
based.  SDI  field  tests  or  space-  or  other 
mobile-based  devices  cannot  involve  ABM 
components  or  prototypes  or  breadboard 
models  thereof. 

What  this  means,  is  that  develop- 
ment prohibits  the  field  testing  of 
nonfixed  land-based  prototypes  or  SDI 
components.  In  short,  development 
takes  place  before  testing  of  actual 
SDI  components  begins — development 
takes  place  when  you  test  a  prototjrpe 
or  breadboard  model  in  the  field. 

Significantly,  the  SDI  office  no 
longer  acknowledges  that  the  ABM 
Treaty  prohibition  on  development 
constitutes  a  greater  limit  than  a  mere 
prohibition  on  testing.  This  year,  the 
SDI  says  that  devices  are  only  limited 
by  the  ABM  Treaty  if  they  are  capable 
of  substituting  for  an  ABM  compo- 
nent. Thus,  the  only  thing  that  is  pro- 
hibited is  the  testing  of  components, 
and  the  deployment  of  components. 
The  word  "development"  ceases  to 
have  any  meaning  at  all. 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  how 
SDI  is  eroding  the  buffer  provided  by 
the  treaty.  If  you  accept  this  argu- 
ment, we  are  not  violating  the  treaty 
until  the  moment  that  we  test  an 
actual  star  wars  compenent  in  air,  on 
sea  or  in  space.  Everything  else  is  per- 
mitted. 

The  result  is  that  SDI  can  go 
foward— with  both  sides  building  de- 
vices which  can  do  everything  except 
substitute  for  an  ABM  component 
before  they  break  the  treaty.  It's  like 
prohibiting  both  sides  from  building 
an  automobile,  and  leaving  out  the 
battery,  and  saying  you  haven't  violat- 
ed the  treaty  until  you  test  the  auto- 
mobile with  the  battery  installed. 

That  lund  of  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  is  the  end  of  the  treaty,  and  we 
ought  to  recognize  that  is  where  we 
are  heading  if  we  don't  slow  down  the 
SDI  Program. 

Some  in  the  the  administration  seem 
to  be  ready  to  get  rid  of  the  treaty 
now.  For  example,  on  June  2,  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  reported  that  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  was  against  ex- 
tending the  ABM  Treaty  if  it  prevent- 
ed progress  on  the  SDI.  The  following 
day,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is  di- 
vided over  how  long  the  United  States 
should  be  strictly  bound  by  the  1972 
Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty. 

Two  days  later.  Presidential  arms 
control  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze  issued 
a  statement  that  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  honor  the  treaty. 
On  the  same  afternoon.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  said  that  the  new 
Soviet  arms  proposal  in  Geneva  which 
would  prevent  either  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  from  with- 
drawing from  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
terribly  wrong  and  against  the  United 
States  national  interest. 


Mr.  President,  one  doesn't  have  to 
have  a  very  good  memory  to  recall 
where  one  has  heard  these  liind  of  sto- 
ries before.  This  Is  exactly  the  debate 
that  went  on  in  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration for  5  years  over  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  On  one  side,  people  like  the 
Joint  Chiefs  and  Mr.  Nitze  fought  to 
keep  the  United  States  within  the 
treaty.  On  the  other  side.  Secretary 
Weinberger  and  others  opposed  to  any 
form  of  arms  control,  fought  to  end 
U.S.  compliance  with  this  treaty. 

Regrettably,  Secretary  Weinberger's 
side  won,  and  arms  control  and  the 
treaty  lost. 

The  idea  that  SDI  is  a  bargaining 
chip  to  achieve  massive  reductions  in 
offensive  nuclear  weapons  remains  a 
great  hope,  Mr.  President.  But  it  is  a 
hope  that  the  administration  is  not 
fostering.  For  example,  on  March  22, 
Secretary  Weinberger  told  reporters  in 
Wurzburg,  Germany  that  he  had  told 
NATO  defense  ministers  that  star 
wars  would  not  be  abandoned  in  order 
to  reach  an  arms  control  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

"It  is  not  a  bargaining  chip,"  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  said  at  a  news  confer- 
ence. "It  win  not  be  set  aside  In  re- 
sponse to  any  demand  in  connection 
with  any  arms  reduction  agreement." 

Secretary  Weinberger  was  only  re- 
peating abroad  what  he  had  already 
told  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
almost  2  years  ago,  in  October  1984. 
Even  then.  Secretary  Weinberger 
stated  unequivocably,  "it's  not  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  If  we  can  get  it,  we  would 
want  to  have  it,  and  we're  working 
very  hard  to  get  it.  It's  not  a  chimeri- 
cal thing  out  there  on  the  margins  to 
try  to  Influence  them  to  make  reduc- 
tions in  offensive  systems." 

Or  to  quote  President  Reagan  him- 
self—"It  must  go  forward.  •  •  •  It  will 
go  forward.  It  is  not  a  bargaining 
chip,"  as  cited  by  the  Washington 
Post,  October  8,  1985.  Or,  as  President 
Reagan  succinctly  told  the  New  York 
Times  on  October  16,  1985,  "we  will 
not  bargain  this  research  and  testing 
program  away." 

Let's  not  fool  ourselves.  The  admin- 
istration's goal  to  date  has  not  been  to 
trade  SDI  deployment  for  a  new  arms 
control  treaty.  The  administration's 
goal  has  been  to  deploy  SDI  and  get 
rid  of  our  remaining  arms  control  trea- 
ties. Let  us  hope  that  President 
Reagan  changes  his  mind  and  decides 
to  play  the  SDI  chip  while  there  is 
still  time. 

Let  us  hope  Secretary  Weinberger  is 
overruled  on  his  statement  "I  am 
ruling  out  the  possibility  of  giving  up 
a  strategic  defense  either  in  the  re- 
seach  stage,  or  if  it  becomes  feasible, 
in  the  deployment  stage."  Weinberger, 
Newsweek,  January  28,  1985. 

Let  us  hope  Fred  Ilde  is  overruled  on 
his  statement,  "it  is  not  our  intention 
to  negotiate  limitations  on  strategic 
defense."  Fred  Ilde.  Under  Secretary 


of  Defense  for  Defense  Policy.  Senate 
Armed  Services  hearings,  February  21, 
1985. 

Because  I  fear  that  SDI  Ls  not  a  bar- 
gaining chip  at  all,  but  merely  the 
newest  form  of  the  arms  race,  the 
most  recent  weapon  to  end  all  weap« 
ons,  a  panacea  for  the  nuclear  era. 

Now  we  have  all  heard  a  lot  about 
how  "mutually  assured  destruction"  ia 
immoral  and  how  SDI  holds  what  the 
President  keeps  calling  the  promise  of 
making  nuclear  weapons  obsolete, 
guaranteeing  "mutually  assured  sur- 
vival." 

But  the  fantasy  of  perfection  is 
denied  even  by  those  in  the  military 
who  are  responsible  for  developing 
star  wars.  The  head  of  the  star  wars 
office.  Gen.  James  Abrahamson,  has 
said  that  "a  perfect  astrodome  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  is  not  a  realis- 
tic thing." 

And  on  June  17,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Weinberger  told  reporters  that 
he  would  deploy  star  wars  systems 
even  If  "we  can't  give  you  a  guarantee 
that  everything  will  always  be  per- 
fect." 

Yet  the  President  continues  to  sell 
the  SDI  Program  to  the  American 
people  as  if  the  program  will  allow  the 
United  States  to  "save  lives,  rather 
than  avenge  them."  President  Ford's 
Secretary  of  Defense,  James  Schlesin- 
ger,  has  said  that  it  is  recldess  to  pre- 
tend that  star  wars  can  end  our  need 
to  deter  war  with  offensive  nuclear 
weapons,  when  we  luiow  that  just  isn't 
true. 

The  fact  is.  while  this  administra- 
tion talks  glibly  about  mutually  as- 
sured survival,  if  we  put  star  wars  into 
place  no  one  Imows  how  many  millions 
would  die  in  nuclear  attack.  We  never 
will  luiow,  because  among  other  things 
we  could  never  test  the  system  under 
realistic  wartime  conditions  ahead  of 
time.  It  would  all  be  one  roll  of  the 
dice.  Maybe  the  defenses  would  work- 
maybe  they  wouldn't,  and  millions  of 
us  would  die. 

Throughout  human  history,  nations 
have  sought  to  build  perfect  defenses 
and  failed.  The  Great  Wall  of  China  is 
still  standing,  but  it  didn't  keep  the 
hordes  of  Mongol  barbarians  from  in- 
vading the  ancient  civilization  of 
China.  The  Maglnot  Line  built  against 
the  Germans  after  World  War  I  didn't 
keep  them  out  of  France  in  World 
War  II.  Even  the  Miami  Dolphins 
during  the  greatest  season  in  NFL  his- 
tory, had  points  scored  against  them. 

If  we  build  a  trillion  dollar  Maglnot 
Line  in  space  against  Soviet  ICBM's 
and  it  is  99  percent  effective,  100  nu- 
clear weapons  will  strike  our  soil  and 
no  one  can  say  who  of  us  would  sur- 
vive. Even  if  we  assume  what  those  in 
charge  of  star  wars  say  its  impossible, 
a  defense  that  is  100  percent  effective 
against  ICMB's.  the  Soviets  will  still 
figure  out  a  way  to  maintain  their 
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ability  to  retaliate.  Our  military  al- 
ready has  told  us  how  they  would  do 
thi&— with  low-flying  cruise  missiles 
launched  from  submarines  off  our 
shores,  with  other  "air-breathing"  sys- 
tems, or  by  building  miniature  nuclear 
bombs  and  putting  them  in  terrorist 
suitcases. 

If  we  build  a  Great  Wall  of  China  or 
Bfaglnot  Line  in  space,  the  Soviets  will 
go  around  it.  Just  as  aggressive  nations 
have  always  gone  around  defenses. 
The  reality  is  that  with  or  without 
star  wars,  we  cannot  protect  ourselves 
and  our  children  from  nuclear  weap- 
ons except  by  ending  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Tou  can  only  end  the  arms  race 
with  arms  control. 

As  Ernest  Conine  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  wrote  June  16,  "hardly  anybody 
except  the  President  himself  really  be- 
lieves that  it  is  possible  to  build  a  leak- 
proof  missile  defense  system  of  the 
sort  that  would  really  be  necessary  to 
make  strategic  nuclear  missile  obso- 
lete, no  matter  how  many  tens  of  bil- 
lions are  spent.  Tet  the  SDI  sales 
pitch— and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  structure  of  the  research  pro- 
gram—is built  on  this  dream." 

As  Conine  concludes,  "the  path  of 
responsibility  for  Congress  is  simply  to 
hold  spending  for  SDI  to  roughly 
present  levels  •  •  •  a  budgetary  cap 
would  slow  the  administration's  head- 
long pursuit  of  SDI  with  recldess  dis- 
regard for  the  effect  on  other  vital 
military  programs  luid  on  this  coun- 
try's relations  with  its  allies  and  its 
major  potential  adversary." 

Mr.  President,  this  bring  me  to  an- 
other issue  which  is  central  to  the  SDI 
debate— the  cost  of  this  program, 
which  has  already  become  the  single 
biggest  line-item  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  is  the  era  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  budget  reductions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  while  other  military  pro- 
grams are  being  held  to  a  freeze,  the 
administration  has  sought  to  double 
star  wars  spending  again  this  year. 

E^^eryone  agrees  that  the  cost  of  star 
wars  will  be  staggering,  but  so  far  the 
Secretary  of  E>efense  refuses  to  tell 
Congress  or  the  American  people  how 
much  star  wars  will  cost. 

President  Ford's  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. James  Schlesinger,  has  estimat- 
ed that  the  cost  of  star  wars  will 
exceed  $1  trillion.  That's  more  than 
the  entire  current  Federal  budget,  and 
about  $5,000  in  additional  taxes  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States.  That  $5,000  is  in  addi- 
tion to  other  ongoing  military  spend- 
ing to  maintain  our  Army,  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  all  of  our  weapons. 

Others  on  the  floor  have  talked  at 
great  length  about  the  cost.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  into  and  repeat  their  com- 
ments in  entirety  because  I  know  that 
time  is  of  the  essence.  But  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
most  of  that  cost  issue  as  yet  has  been 


avoided.  No  one  is  really  confronting 
what  Richard  Perle  and  the  Defense 
Department  is  saying  is  their  method- 
ology for  funding  this  system  versus 
the  methodology  that  we  are  being 
presented  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  pointed  out.  the  cost  of  star 
wars  will  be  more  than  phenomenal. 
First,  there  is  the  research  program. 
We  have  already  spend  some  $5  billion 
over  the  past  3  years.  We  have  been 
advised  that  research  alone  is  going  to 
cost  another  $30  billion.  And  following 
research  we  have  to  build  a  prototype, 
the  components,  the  system,  and  then 
we  have  to  deploy  them.  We  are  not 
talking  about  deploying  a  simple 
"peace  shield"  against  Soviet  missiles. 
The  star  wars  that  is  envisioned  by  the 
SDI  office  is  more  than  complex.  Un- 
classified system  architecture  plans 
for  the  boost  phase  defense  tier  de- 
scribed thousands  of  space-based  ki- 
netic kill  platforms  in  space  with  1  to 

10  kill  vehicles  in  each  platform  in  low 
orbit  plus  tens  of  platforms  for  high- 
energy  laser-directed  weapons,  plus  50 
to  100  platforms  for  tracking  and  sur- 
veillance. Mid-course  defense  would  re- 
quire thousands  of  exo-endo  atmos- 
pheric interceptors  for  late  mid-course 
engagements.  Then  terminal  defenses 
would  require  a  whole  series  of 
ground-based  radars  and  airborne  opti- 
cal systems,  and  hundreds  to  thou- 
sands of  low-altitude  interceptors. 
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We  know  we  are  talking  about  bil- 
lions and  even  trillions  of  dollars.  As 
Senator  Proxmire  has  argued,  when 
you  add  all  of  that  up,  you  are  finally 
getting  to  the  real  money  that  Senator 
Dirksen  used  to  talk  about.  As  Defense 
Week  reported  in  February,  at  current 
costs,  it  would  cost  $87  billion  just  to 
lift  into  space  all  the  weaporu'y  cur- 
rently part  of  the  star  wars  designs. 
Unless  we  build  new  space  shuttles 
and  additional  heavy  lift  capacity,  it 
would  also  take  the  United  States  58 
years  to  deploy  that  kind  of  system.  So 
you  would  have  to  add  in  the  cost  of 
building  the  new  shuttles  at  the  cost 
of  more  than  $1  billion  each. 

The  American  people  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  made  it  clear  they  want  a 
balanced  budget.  We  have  had  a  hard 
time  doing  that.  We  have  seen  how 
difficult  it  is  going  to  be  to  make  the 
choices  that  we  have  to  make  now. 

According  to  Richard  Perle,  the  ar- 
chitect of  our  move  away  from  SALT 

11  and  a  dedicated  opponent  of  this 
arms  control  process,  he  says  we  can 
pay  for  star  wars  funding  by  "shifting 
resources  gradually  from  offensive  to 
defensive  weapons." 

Well,  the  Hartford  Courant  quoted 
Perle  on  March  6  as  sajring  that  the 
SDI  Program: 

Could  be  fully  accommodated  within  a  de- 
fense budget  not  significantly  larger  than  It 


would  otherwise  be.  If  the  allocations  for 
strategic  defense  come  at  the  expense  of 
strategic  offensive  forces,  then  there  would 
be  no  increase  whatsoever. 

What  kind  of  game  are  we  playing? 
Perle  did  not  say  which  offensive 
weapons  are  going  to  be  pared  to  fund 
the  SDI  Program.  So  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tors to  support  this.  Are  they  going  to 
eliminate  the  MX  missile  now?  Are 
they  going  to  vote  to  eliminate  fluids 
for  the  Stealth  bomber  or  the  Trident 
submarine?  Is  that  the  strategic  area 
that  we  are  going  to  shift  the  funds  to 
fund  this  program? 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
scientists  working  on  SDI  take  exactly 
the  opposite  approach  from  Mr.  Perle. 
They  say  that  if  we  go  ahead  with  SDI 
deployment,  we  will  have  to  spend 
more  money  on  our  strategic  forces. 

On  June  2,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  scientists  at  Livermore 
have  warned  that  if  both  superpowers 
build  missile  defenses  the  United 
States  might  have  to  compensate  by 
building  heavier  and  more  powerful 
nuclear  warheads. 

If  you  face  a  wholly  new  threat,  you 
must  beef  up  your  warheads  to  defeat 
that  threat. 

Robert  Perret,  a  physicist  who  heads 
the  Lawrence  Livermore  Analysis  Sec- 
tion, told  the  Washington  Post, 

You  also  have  to  assume  degradation  in 
accuracy.  So  what  do  you  do  to  retain  the 
effectiveness?  You  increase  the  yield. 

That  means  we  will  spend  more  on  a 
new  generation  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  so  will  the  Soviets. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  guessing 
about  Soviet  intentions.  I  think  it  is 
very  ironic  that  the  administration 
which  has  always  charged  the  Soviets 
with  relentless  building,  assumes  that 
the  deployment  of  SDI  is  suddenly 
going  to  cause  them  to  reduce  that  re- 
lentless building  drive  and  reduce 
their  stockpiles. 

I  think  it  is  a  fundamental  fact  of 
the  strategy  in  the  nuclear  age  that  no 
matter  what  you  do  you  do  not  put 
your  ability  to  deter  the  other  side  at 
risk.  Nuclear  deterrence  is  not  merely 
a  statement  of  a  particular  approach 
to  strategy;  it  is  a  reality,  which  star 
wars  is  not  going  to  change  no  matter 
what  happens.  The  Soviet  Union  will 
still  have  to  luiow  that  it  has  the  con- 
fidence to  penetrate  our  systems. 

I  would  like  to  just  dwell  on  that 
point  for  a  moment  before  closing. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  engage 
whichever  supporter  of  star  wars 
wants  to  engage  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject because  it  is  at  the  heart  of  why 
star  wars  Is  flawed. 

For  40  years  or  more  we  have  now 
maintained  an  uneasy  peace  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  we  have  had  to  live 
under  the  terrible  cloud  of  this  con- 
cept of  mutual  assured  destruction.  All 
of  us  would  like  to  move  away  from 
mutual  assured  destruction.  The  Presi- 


dent has  hit  on  this  thing,  star  wars, 
that  he  has  attached  to  that  dream  of 
moving  away  from  mutual  assured  de- 
struction. 

When  Richard  Perle  was  in  front  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
Just  this  issue,  tailing  about  star  wars, 
I  asked  him  about  the  notion  of 
mutual  assured  survival,  which  has 
been  offered  as  an  alternative  to 
mutual  assured  destruction.  Mr.  Perle 
said  that  it  is  just  a  slogan.  That  it  is 
Just  a  slogan. 

Of  course,  you  would  not  have 
mutual  assured  survival.  That  is  Just  a 
slogan  which  is  being  used  to  sell  this 
program. 

What  Mr.  Perle  acknowledged  is  the 
reality  of  the  nuclear  era  we  live  in, 
and  that  is  that  neither  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  the  United  States  will  ever 
feel  fully  secure  absent  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  way  we  think  and  relate 
to  each  other,  which  is  not  about  to 
happen  in  this  moment  in  time.  Nei- 
ther will  feel  secure  at  all  unless  each 
knows  it  can  deter  the  other's  action. 

What  is  it  that  deters  the  other's 
action?  It  is  the  knowledge  that  we 
will  both  be  destroyed.  It  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  our  society  will  be  destroyed 
that  prevents  us  from  shooting  at 
them,  and  it  is  the  knowledge  that 
their  society  will  be  destroyed  that 
prevents  them  from  shooting  at  us. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  a  star  wars 
deployed,  and  let  us  make  the  very 
best  assiunptions  possible  about  it, 
give  it  everything  everybody  says  it 
can  do,  let  us  believe  star  wars  can  give 
us  all  the  defense  in  the  world,  98  per- 
cent, 97,  96,  95,  if  we  ever  could 
achieve  that,  would  we  have  improved 
our  deterrent  position?  Would  we  have 
improved  the  security  of  the  United 
States?  I  would  very  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  no  amount  of  money,  no  ca- 
pacity of  star  wars,  will  ever  alter  the 
fundamental  law  that  we  live  under 
now  that  we  live  in  the  nuclear  age, 
which  is  that  with  that  genie  out  of 
the  bottle,  with  each  power  capable  of 
building  those  weapons,  we  will  only 
deter  each  other  and  feel  secure  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  we  have  that 
we  can  destroy  the  other  side. 

So  if  we  put  that  defense  system  up 
there,  the  Soviet  response  has  to  be 
the  same  as  our  response  would  be.  We 
must  build  increased  offensive  weap- 
ons, they  must  build  increased  offen- 
sive weapons,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  by  which  you  have  a 
peaceful  existence. 

Imagine  the  world  in  which  you  did 
not.  Suppose  both  sides  had  a  success- 
ful, completely  totally  effective  star 
wars  system.  Suppose  both  sides  were 
able  to  protect  each  other.  You  would 
have  eliminated  the  nuclear  umbrella. 
Elurope  would  suddenly  be  exposed. 
We  would  have  to  upgrade  all  our  con- 
ventional warfare.  We  would  have  to 
be  prepared  to  have  much  more  ability 
to  wage  conventional  war. 


We  would,  in  fact,  go  back  to  an 
older  kind  of  warfare  where  we  make 
judgments  about  sending  thousands 
and  even  millions  of  men  at  each  other 
in  trenches  and  across  battlefields. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  nuclear 
deterrent  is  real,  it  is  here,  and  it  is 
not  going  to  suddenly  disappear.  Star 
wars  will  not  one  iota  change  the  cur- 
rent relationship  of  our  deterrent  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  will  set  us  on  a 
course  where  we  will  challenge  each 
other's  satellites,  where  we  will  move 
to  computers,  where  we  will  be  moving 
away  from  human  beings  the  decision- 
making process,  where  we  will  put  our- 
selves at  greater  risk. 

I  challenge  anyone  who  supports  the 
star  wars  program  to  tell  me  how  it  is 
fimdamentally  going  to  improve  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States: 
how  is  it  going  to  make  us  somehow 
stronger  in  this  deterrent  relationship. 

Do  you  think  the  Soviet  Union  is 
suddenly  going  to  sit  back  and  say  we 
do  not  mind  if  the  United  States  has  a 
defensive  system  which  means  if  the 
United  States  were  to  shoot  first  and 
the  Soviet  Union  we  have  a  ragged  re- 
sponse the  United  States  can  shoot 
down  the  ragged  offense  and  finish 
the  Soviet  Union  off?  That  is  called 
first-strike  capacity.  Do  you  think  the 
Soviets  will  sit  there  and  let  the 
United  States  develop  a  first  strike  ca- 
pacity without  doing  everything  they 
can  to  insure  their  ability  to  retaliate? 

I  come  back  to  what  I  said  earlier,  it 
may  be  a  bargaining  chip,  and  it  may 
be  ultimately  that  it  wiU  be  played. 
But  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  you 
can  play  the  bargaining  chip  with 
SALT,  you  can  play  it  with  Midget- 
man,  you  can  play  it  with  submarines, 
you  can  play  it  with  deployments  in 
Europe,  you  can  play  it  totally  without 
star  wars.  You  could  play  it  with  $900 
million  of  star  wars.  You  can  play  your 
bargining  chip  with  $1.4  billion  or  you 
can  play  it  with  last  year's  level  of 
$2.75  bUlion.  You  do  not  need  to  go  up 
into  the  $4.7  billion  or  $3.9  billion. 
You  do  not  even  need  $3.3  billion  to  be 
able  to  play  the  bargaining  chip  of 
star  wars  if  indeed  it  is  a  bargaining 
chip. 

The  fact  that  we  are  pushing  so 
hard  for  so  much  money  so  fast  raises 
serious  questions  in  at  least  this  Sena- 
tor's mind  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
really  is  a  bargaining  chip  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  really  willing  to 
play  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  more 
than  four  decades  now  since  Albert 
EUnstein  said  that  the  atomic  bomb 
had  changed  everjrthing,  that  we 
needed  a  new  way  of  thinldng,  howev- 
er, because  that  was  the  one  thing 
that  it  had  not  changed. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  stop  and 
think  about  star  wars  in  that  context. 
Are  we  rushing  headlong  into  the  next 
step  of  those  40  years  of  progressions 
by  which  we  do  something,  then  they 


do  something,  by  which  we  pretend 
that  we  are  going  to  build  this  and  it 
will  somehow  strengthen  our  deter- 
rent and  then  they  do  it,  and  lo  and 
behold  the  next  thing  we  know  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  ad- 
dressing the  Nation  saying.  "My  fellow 
Americans,  I  hate  to  tell  you  this  but 
the  Soviet  Union  is  deploying  more  of 
these  and  we  have  to  respond  and  I  am 
asking  the  Congress  for  more  money 
in  order  to  respond." 

Star  wars  is  guaranteed  to  do  that 
and  it  is  guaranteed  to  threaten  the 
heavens,  the  one  line  we  have  not  yet 
crossed  with  weaponry,  the  heavens. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
who  is  credited  very  strongly  with 
originally  interesting  the  President  in 
this  star  wars  architecture,  was  in  my 
office  about  10  days  ago.  I  asked  Dr. 
Teller: 

Suppose  the  Soviet  Union  is  on  the 
threshold  of  getting  stars  wars?  Suppose 
they  are  ahead  of  us.  Would  you  feel  threat- 
ened? Would  that  be  a  threat  to  the  United 
States? 

He  said,  'Oh,  definitely." 

I  said,  'Why  is  that.  Dr.  Teller?" 

He  said: 

Because  that  would  enhance  their  first- 
strilce  capability,  because  they  could  then 
make  a  first  strilie  and  when  we  would  reply 
to  that  first  strike,  they  would  be  able  to 
take  out  so  much  of  our  reply  that  it  would 
be  a  ragged  response,  as  the  term  goes,  and 
we  would  therefore  feel  threatened. 

Of  course.  I  did  not  ask  the  next 
question  t>ecause  I  did  not  want  to 
argue  with  the  good  doctor,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  the  Soviet  Union 
would  feel  threatened  and  I  am  sure 
does  feel  threatened  by  our  develop- 
ment of  star  wars,  which,  in  turn,  de- 
stabilizes the  situation  because,  as 
they  feel  threatened,  and  in  a  period 
of  crisis,  when  both  sides  are  in  fear 
and  fatigue  and  worry  about  some  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East  or  wherever, 
in  the  back  of  the  Russian  mind  is  the 
fact  that,  if  we  do  not  strike  now,  5 
years  from  now,  the  United  States  will 
have  the  capacity  to  have  first  strike 
against  us  with  inpunity.  It  destablizes 
the  situation  by  making  perhaps  the 
Russians  a  little  more  likely  to  further 
escalate  and  further  take  their  own 
first  strike. 

That  point,  I  think,  is  consistent 
with  the  very  point  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  making  so  eloquent- 
ly. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  think  he  is  absolute- 
ly on  target.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
does  and  no  less  than  President  Nixon 
and  others  who  have  been  involved  in 
this  process  have  noted  that  when  you 
combine  an  offense  and  defense,  you 
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are  providiiig  the  possibilities  for  ex- 
actly that  kind  of  change  in  the  equa- 
tion. 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  is— we 
never  stop  and  measure  that.  We 
alwajrs  proceed  ahead  as  though  in  a 
vaccum,  as  though  somehow,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  duty  bound  to  respond  differ- 
ently from  the  way  in  which  we  would 
respond. 

I  think  Dr.  Teller's  answer  to  the 
Senator  indicates  that:  Yes,  the  Sovi- 
ets would  respond  this  way.  Obviously, 
the  next  question  is.  Why  would  that 
not  have  an  impact  for  the  United 
States? 

Somehow,  there  is  this  belief  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  different  atti- 
tude and  a  different  set  of  actions  and 
they  are  going  to  have  a  different  atti- 
tude. But  that  is  not  the  way  it  works. 
When  you  are  dealing  with  the  poten- 
tial total  destruction  of  each  other's 
homeland,  each  of  us  is  going  to  act  in 
whatever  way  best  guarantees  that  we 
protect  that  homeland.  And  the  only 
way  to  do  that  is  by  protecting  your 
ability  to  retaliate. 

In  the  United  States,  if  the  Soviets 
decided  to  build  a  defense,  we  would 
do  exactly  what  we  did  before.  MIRV. 
increase  our  missiles  and  probably  mis- 
sile yields.  The  Soviets  would  deploy 
star  wars  defense,  increase  their  mis- 
siles and  yields.  Then  we  are  going  to 
be  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  ar- 
guing about  what  response  we  have  to 
take  to  their  responses  to  our  current 
program. 

That  is  the  dilemma:  When  do  you 
get  it  in  check?  When  do  you  play  that 
bargaining  chip  if.  indeed,  it  is  a  bar- 
gaining chip? 

In  the  final  analysis.  I  still  ask  this 
question:  How  does  this  improve  the 
deterrent  status  of  the  United  States? 
How  does  this  improve  our  security?  If 
we  have  a  defense  and  the  defense  is 
only  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
says  it  might  be.  which  is  the  defense 
of  some  missUes.  of  some  weapons  sys- 
tems, of  some  areas— if  that  is  all  the 
defense  is,  then  the  question  has  to  be 
asked,  how  are  you  better  off?  Because 
whatever  level  of  defense  you  have, 
the  Soviet  Union  wiU  have  to  build 
enough  offensive  weapons  to  guaran- 
tee that  defense  does  not  take  away 
their  deterrent.  You  will  always  be 
searching  for  that  final  equilibriiun  of 
deterrent.  That  is  what  I  think  the  40 
years  of  the  arms  race  have  taught  us. 

Dwight  Eisenhower,  30  years  ago — I 
shall  just  close  on  this,  because  I  see 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
standing— said: 

•  •  •  the  true  security  problem  of  the  day 

*  *  *  Is  not  merely  man  against  man  or 
nation  acalnst  nation,  it  Is  man  against  war. 

•  *  *  When  we  get  to  the  point,  as  one  day 
we  will,  that  both  sides  know  that  in  any 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  regardless  of  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise,  destruction  will  be  both 
reciprocai  and  complete,  possibly  we  will 
have  sense  enough  to  meet  at  the  confer- 
ence table  with  the  understanding  that  the 


era  of  armaments  has  ended  and  the  human 
race  must  conform  Its  notion  to  this  truth 
or  die. 

That  was  no  less  than  President  Ei- 
senhower. I  think  that  is  advice  we 
ought  to  heed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  one  of  the 
more  thoughtful  statements  I  have 
heard,  not  only  on  this  subject  but  on 
any  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  wish— I  hope,  indeed— that  aJl  of  our 
colleagues  or  at  least  most  of  our  col- 
leagues heard  that  statement.  I  think 
it  was  compelling,  I  think  it  was  pow- 
erful, I  think  it  was  eloquent.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  having  made  that 
statement. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  enjoyed  very  much  listening  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  think  he  hais  covered  the 
subject  very  thoroughly. 

I  just  wanted  to  maike  a  short  state- 
ment relative  to  the  importance  of 
this  debate,  if  that  is  what  we  can  call 
it,  between  those  who  believe  in  the 
Nunn  system  that  has  been  developed 
by  Senator  Cohen  and  Senator  Nunn, 
or  whether  we  believe  in  the  Johnston 
system. 

I  recognize  first  that  all  of  these 
gentlemen  are  just  as  opposed  to  nu- 
clear war  as  any  of  us. 

The  debate— and  I  would  like  to  see 
it  stay  at  that  particular  level— is.  how 
did  we  develop  the  research  on  an 
eventual  ability  to  intercept  an  incom- 
ing missile?  It  is  a  very,  very  compli- 
cated subject.  It  is  a  subject  that  very, 
very  few  people  on  this  floor  under- 
stand. In  fact,  it  is  a  subject  that  very 
few  scientists  in  this  country  under- 
stand. 

I  believe  there  are  some  approaches 
to  it  that  we  can  debate  that  are  of 
great  interest  not  just  to  the  solution 
of  the  eventual  problem,  but  of  great 
interest  to  the  fallout  that  all  research 
and  development  in  highly  unsophisti- 
cated unluiown  regions  produce  for 
the  United  States. 

I  remind  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts that  the  Soviets  have  already  de- 
veloped an  antiballistic  missile  system. 
They  have  had  one  for  many,  many 
years,  protecting  the  city  of  Moscow 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  smaller  com- 
munities around  it.  They  have  had 
that  since  we  gave  up  our  efforts  many 
years  ago  to  develop  an  antiballistic 
missile.  This  recent  SDI  or  star  wars, 
as  the  President,  I  think  foolishly, 
called  it,  is  just  a  reintroduction  of  the 
efforts. 

So  we  are  not  looking  at  a  country 
that  is  naked  in  the  area  of  defensive 
missiles.  They  have  it.  The  problem  is 
that  we  do  not. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  was  part  of  that 
debate.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  as 
much  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  I  am  not  serving  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  But  I 
do  luiow  from  what  I  have  read  and 
gleaned  from  history  that  we  made  a 
conscious  Judgment  as  a  country.  We 
did  have,  as  the  Senator  knows,  an 
ABM  system.  We  had  one.  The  ABM 
Treaty  permits  both  of  us  to  have  one. 
We  have  made  Judgments  about  how 
the  current  system,  the  Galosh  system 
or  whatever  arouind  Moscow  and  its 
100  interceptors,  affects  us. 

We  decided,  even  knowing  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  that  system,  that 
keeping  ours  was  not  worthwhile.  So 
we  took  our  system  down.  That  was  a 
conscious  policy  decision. 
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Now,  we  know  that  100  interceptors 
around  Moscow  does  precious  little  to 
protect  Moscow  and  indeed  Moscow 
luiows  that,  and  that  has  never  been 
part  of  the  arms  control  debate.  Never 
has  anybody  come  to  the  floor  and 
said  that  because  there  are  these  100 
missiles  around  Moscow,  Moscow  has  a 
system  that  threatens  the  United 
States.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing whether  or  not  the  Russian  system 
is  100  percent  effective.  I  am  Just 
saying  we  need  not  fear  that  any  work 
we  do  on  a  so-called  SDI  type  missile 
will  force  the  Soviets  into  getting  into 
the  same  effort.  They  already  have 
been  in  it  and  they  already  have  it.  I 
am  not  arguing  whether  or  not  it  is  an 
effective  system.  I  am  arguing  that 
they  have  it.  No  treaty  had  any  bear- 
ing on  what  we  did  with  ours.  I  was 
here  when  we  were  forced  by  public 
pressure  because  of  the  great  cost  to 
do  away  with  our  efforts  in  this  par- 
ticular field. 

I  do  think,  to  get  back  to  my  original 
statement,  that  nobody  is  going  to 
argue  against  the  concept  that  being 
able  to  intercept  any  kind  of  a  weapon, 
whether  it  is  a  bullet,  a  bomb,  or  a 
missile,  is  not  worthwhile.  We  all  wish 
we  could  do  that.  We  all  know  that 
there  has  never  been  a  weapon  devel- 
oped in  history  that  there  has  not 
been  an  antiweapon  developed  for  it, 
up  until  now.  We  do  not  have,  and  nei- 
ther do  the  Soviets,  a  complete,  ade- 
quate system  to  protect  ourselves  from 
an  incoming  missile.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  find  it  someday. 

I  think  the  argimient  that  we  should 
be  engaged  in  is  how  far  should  we  go 
in  the  spending  of  money  and  the 
spending  of  effort  at  this  time.  I  think 
you  will  find  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  be  very  openminded  on  it. 
The  Nunn-Cohen  approach  to  me  is  a 
good  start.  The  Johnston  amendment 
has  many,  many  good  features  in  it.  I 
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would  like  to  see  the  argument  devel- 
op here  so  that  we  come  out  with  the 
best  way  to  spend  whatever  money  we 
want  to  spend.  I  think  it  will  empha- 
size to  the  President  the  need  for  his 
closer  attention  to  the  whole  subject 
of  SDI.  There  is  the  necessity  of 
having  people  in  the  force  that  can 
better  explain  it. 

We  can  sit  down  and  listen  to  gentle- 
men like  General  Abrahamson  for 
hour  after  hour  after  hour  and  then 
somebody  asks  us,  "Well,  what  is  the 
solution  to  this  whole  thing?"  And  you 
do  not  know  any  more  about  it  than 
when  you  started.  Our  purpose— and  I 
think  we  could  reach  it  on  this  floor 
debate— is  how  do  we  spend  this 
money  in  the  most  effective  way. 

For  example,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  proposing  the  Midgetman. 
There  is  not  in  my  mind  any  need  for 
a  Midgetman.  It  is  going  to  cost  far 
more  than  any  of  us  realized.  So  what 
we  are  doing  here  in  my  opinion  is  two 
things:  One.  debating  how  we  are 
going  to  spend  the  money  that  we  can 
provide  for  research  on  stopping  in- 
coming missiles,  and.  two.  what  can  we 
do  to  improve  our  conventional  forces. 
I  do  not  care  what  you  say  about  war; 
if  there  is  going  to  be  a  war— and  I  do 
not  happen  to  see  one  coming— we  are 
going  lo  fight  it  with  conventional 
forces,  and  right  now  we  are  not  in  the 
best  of  shape  to  get  that  done. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  Senator  Goldwater  for  his 
thoughtful  approach  to  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  a  very  difficult  problem.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  agree 
with  me  that  what  the  Soviets  have 
done  is  fundamentally  different  from 
what  we  are  doing.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Soviets  basically  have,  to  quote  Gener- 
al Abrahamson,  "a  ground-based,  nu- 
clear-tipped terminal  kind  of  system." 
In  other  words,  a  point  defense  for 
Moscow,  rockets  that  go  up  with  nu- 
clear tips  on  them  and  explode,  where- 
as what  the  Department  is  doing  is 
principally,  most  of  this  money  being 
si}ent  is  spent  on  beam  weapons.  The 
request,  for  example,  for  directed 
energy  weapons  is  $1,614  billion,  for 
beam  weapons  which  are  basically  not 
terminal  defense  weapons  because,  for 
example,  the  free  electron  laser 
cannot  even  penetrate  clouds.  And  if 
you  were  going  to  defend  Washington, 
you  would  not  use  the  free  electron 
laser  undoubtedly  because  we  are 
cloudy  so  much  here.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor agree,  therefore,  that  what  star 
wars  proposes,  and  I  support  research 
in  star  wars,  and  what  the  Soviets 
have  done  is  fundamentally  different? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Oh,  yes;  differ- 
ent. We  developed,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Sprint  missile,  which  was 
to  be  used  at  the  final  phase  of  the  de- 
fense of  any  city.  Washington,  New 


York,  or  anjrplace  in  the  United 
States.  The  Sprint  was  a  very,  very 
high-velocity  missile.  I  believe,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  it  pulled 
about  80  G's  on  takeoff,  and  proved  in 
testing  on  Johnson  Island  to  be  theo- 
retically effective  up  to  certain  ranges. 
We  get  to  talking  about  lasers,  for  ex- 
ample—and lasers  are  a  good  thing  to 
talk  about  in  this  whole  subject— to 
develop  a  laser  beam  today  to  inter- 
cept an  incoming  missile  at  the  alti- 
tude it  would  have  to  be  intercepted 
would  require  almost  all  of  the  electric 
power  provided  by  the  United  States 
for  one  shot.  Now,  I  think  the  day  is 
coming,  and  coming  rather  quickly, 
when  we  will  have  developed  the  abili- 
ty to  create  a  laser  that  can  do  this 
Job.  That  is  something  we  have  to  look 
at.  It  is  something  we  cannot  say  now 
we  can  do.  We  are  using  the  laser,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  as  a  weapons 
system.  It  is  effective  up  to  about  8  or 
9,  it  might  even  have  reached  10  miles 
now,  but  we  are  not  talking  the  dis- 
tance that  we  have  to  be  talking. 

What  I  get  back  to  is  the  need  for 
this  debate.  I  would  like  to  see  it  con- 
centrated on  what  can  we  do  with  this 
money,  where  can  we  spend  it  that  will 
produce  the  best  ability  on  our  part  to 
proceed  with  the  actual  interception. 
That,  I  think,  is  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  think  nobody  here  is 
making  the  argiunent  we  should  not 
proceed  with  the  research  that  the 
Senator  has  talked  about.  I  think  all 
of  us  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
doing  something.  We  all  know  that  as 
a  matter  of  record.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor can  share  with  the  Senate  knowl- 
edge he  has  of  what  makes  this  so 
compelling  that  we  suddenly  move 
from  $900  million  only  3  short  years 
ago  to  $1.4  billion,  to  $2.75  billion  and 
now  to  $3-something  billion.  This  Sen- 
ator has  asked  for  briefings.  I  have 
heen  out  to  Los  Alamos.  I  have  met 
with  countless  scientists. 

I  have  asked  countless  people, 
"What  does  the  Soviet  Union  have? 
What  exactly  is  the  level  of  Soviet  ca- 
pacity?" Nothing  that  I  have  heard 
tells  me  there  is  compelling  national 
security  reasons  for  our  taking  a  pro- 
gram, at  a  time  when  we  are  cutting 
education,  losing  our  competitive  abili- 
ty, cutting  countless  other  funds,  to 
such  a  height.  Why  are  we?  I  think 
that  is  the  issue  here.  This  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  answer 
the  Senator's  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senate  suspend.  I  advise  the  dis- 
tinguLshed  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Conunittee  there  is  an  order 
for  the  Senate  to  go  into  recess. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  about  to 
ask  unanimous  consent. 


The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Chair  will  entertain  such  a  request. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  delay  the  recess  for  the  party 
caucuses  until  I  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  To  answer  as 
quickly  as  I  can,  I  do  not  know  what  \a 
the  answer  to  how  much.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  answer  to  what.  I  do 
believe  that  we  have  to  continue  re- 
search, and  that,  I  think,  is  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  Johnston  approach  and 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Nunn-Cohen 
amendment.  Where  do  we  spend  this 
money,  and  what  do  we  spend  it  on? 

I  can  give  you  sort  of  an  answer  of 
my  own.  I  am  a  very  firm  believer  In 
research  and  development  in  the  field 
of  technology. 

I  remember  when  we  first  started 
work  on  the  rockets  and  the  Atlas  mis- 
siles, getting  people  up  to  the  Moon. 
One  year,  we  would  have  a  $3  billion 
budget  and  the  next  year  it  would  be 
$8  billion  and  the  next  year  $5  billion. 

I  asked  the  question.  What  are  we 
getting?  Dr.  Fletcher  finally  convinced 
us  of  the  wisdom  of  what  we  were 
doing.  First,  he  straightened  out  the 
budget  so  they  had  similarity  each 
year.  We  put  together  in  that  commit- 
tee a  list.  I  believe,  of  10,000  items 
that  were  fallouts  from  the  research 
on  how  to  get  to  the  Moon.  Those 
10,000  items  were  all  patentable.  How 
many  have  been  used,  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  can  name  one.  Teflon,  which  has 
probably  produced  enough  money  to 
pay  for  the  whole  missile  system. 

I  do  not  mind  saying  that  I  do  not 
urge  that  approach  on  everybody.  I 
just  happen  to  be  a  firm  believer  in  re- 
search. 

I  remember  when  we  were  debating 
on  this  floor  the  wisdom  of  a  superson- 
ic transport,  and  we  decided  we  should 
not  build  the  supersonic  transport. 

I  remember  going  to  the  Paris  Air 
Show  that  year  and  having  lunch  with 
a  large  group  of  friends  of  mine  in  the 
aviation  business  in  Europe.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Aerospaciale  looked  at  me  and 
said: 

I  never  thought  I  would  live  to  see  the 
United  States  caught  in  advanced  technolo- 
gy. You  quit.  We're  going  to  catch  you. 

That  was  when  we  were  furnishing 
about  93  or  94  percent  of  all  the 
world's  aircraft.  Today,  we  are  devel- 
oping 70  percent. 

So,  what  do  we  get  out  of  it?  That  is 
my  interest.  It  is  not  whether  we  are 
able  to  shoot  down  a  missile.  You  may 
find  in  this  whole  crazy  thing  an 
answer  to  cancer.  I  do  not  know.  That 
is  my  own  personal  feeling. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  or  actually  agree  with 
the  statement  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, given  this  year  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee— I  suppose  they  prob- 
ably gave  the  same  testimony  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee— that  of 
the  20  top  technologies,  for  example, 
aerodynamics,  computers,  software,  di- 
rected energy— of  those  20  technol- 
ogies, the  United  States  is  ahead  on 
14?  The  United  SUtes  and  U.S.S.R. 
are  equal  on  six.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
superior  on  none  of  those. 

I  hand  this  to  the  Senator  and  ask  if 
he  concurs  with  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  information  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1987  Department  of  Defense 
Program  for  Research  and  Development 
statement  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Research  and  Engineering  to  the  99th 
Congress  second  session  1986: 

TABLE  II-3.-REIATM  UNITED  STATES-USSR  STANDING 
III  THE  20  MOST  IMPORTANT  BASIC  TECHNaOGY  AREAS' 
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Mt.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  seen  this 
chart.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 


these  figures.  I  just  do  not  want  it  to 
change.  I  want  the  United  States  to 
stay  ahead  all  the  time  in  everything. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  totally  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  but  I 
think  it  does  bear  importantly  on  the 
debate  here,  on  the  question  of  the  ur- 
gency and  of  the  emergency. 

In  other  words,  we  are  not  trying  to 
catch  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  series  of 
technologies  that  they  are  ahead  on. 
Rather,  we  want  to  stay  ahead.  The 
question  is.  how  much  do  we  have  to 
spend  to  stay  ahead  and  stay  comfort- 
able on  the  cutting  edge  of  technolo- 
gy?   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Part  of  my 
answer  would  be  to  continue  the  work 
we  have  been  doing  on  SDI. 

I  would  agree  that  we  do  not  have  to 
continue  with  the  idea  that  we  are 
going  to  wrap  something  around  the 
missile  and  go  down  the  road,  and 
maybe  next  year  or  5  years  from  now. 
our  technology  may  be  able  to  tell  us 
how  to  accomplish  that. 

I  might  say  in  closing  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  brought  up  a  very  interesting 
point.  The  Soviets  graduated  600.000 
engineers  last  year.  We  graduated 
60.000.  That  is  the  reason  they  show 
such  rapid  increase  in  certain  areas  of 
technology.  We  have  sat  around  com- 
fortably, feeling  that  they  could  never 
catch  up.  that  they  are  not  that  smart. 
They  are  smarter  than  hell.  They 
have  a  lousy  government,  that  is  the 
trouble. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  the  amendment  to  cut  SDI 
funding.  I  have  a  different  impression 
with  respect  to  who  is  ahead  in  the  de- 
fense game.  I  definitely  believe  at  this 
particular  point  that  we  are  playing 
catchup  ball  with  the  Soviets. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana was  citing  Dr.  Teller  a  moment 
ago.  Dr.  Teller  and  others  at  Liver- 
more  will  tell  you  that  we  have  been 
playing  catchup  ball  for  a  number  of 
years. 

In  fact.  General  Abrahamson  has 
testified  with  respect  to  lasers  that  we 
are  always  worrying  about  a  transfer 
of  technology  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  from  the 
Soviet  handbooks,  we  copied  substan- 
tial parts  of  advanced  technology  in 
laser  science.  So  it  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  what  others  believe. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  says  they  have  the 
knowledge  that  both  would  be  de- 
stroyed; in  other  words,  that  neither 
could  survive  a  nuclear  attack.  This 
Senator  does  not  believe  we  could  sur- 
vive a  nuclear  attack,  but  I  do  not 
agree  that  the  Soviet  believes  in  that 
philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  the  Sovi- 
ets, by  their  actions,  seem  to  think 
they  can  survive,  they  should  survive, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  survive.  I  do 
not  think  they  can  at  this  particular 
point:  but  they  have  spent  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  belief  over  a  10- 


year  period.  I  do  not  have  the  updated 
figures,  but  I  think  the  figures  from 
1972  to  1982  indicate  that  they  spent 
$260  billion  on  strategic  defense, 
whereas  we  spent  less  thtui  $20  billion. 
We  did  not  believe  in  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  was  right. 
We  could  have  put  a  defense  around 
the  Minuteman  field  In  North  DakoU. 
We  dismantled  it.  But  that  Is  not  to 
say  it  would  not  work.  We  thought  It 
was  futile  under  the  missile  capabili- 
ties at  that  particular  time— that  we 
had  the  MIRV  and  we  had  the  superi- 
ority. The  administration  was  testify- 
ing, at  the  time  we  were  dismantling, 
that  it  would  take  the  Soviets  10  to  20 
years  to  catch  up  with  the  MIRV  sys- 
tems we  had;  however,  within  3  years, 
they  had  it.  By  that  time,  we  were  dis- 
mantled. 

With  respect  to  Soviet  beliefs,  we 
will  argue,  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  right  on  target:  we  do  not  know 
a  lot  of  those  things.  This  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  does  not  know. 
But  we  have  definite  knowledge, 
whether  I  believe  in  the  SDI  or  other 
Senators  believe  in  it.  that  Gorbachev 
believes  in  the  SDI.  That  is  what 
makes  it  so  significant. 

We  could  tell,  long  before  we  got 
into  the  business  of  umbrellas  of  popu- 
lation defense  and  peace  in  our  time, 
and  whatever  nonsense,  that  this  is 
not  going  to  be  the  perfect  defense.  I 
believe  the  distinguished  President 
overspoke  on  its  capabilities. 

During  the  Carter  administration, 
numerous  Senators  here  at  that  time 
became  concerned  about  a  point  de- 
fense—the ballistic  missile  defense,  a 
terminal  point  defense,  as  they  called 
it.  Our  trouble  was  that  the  R&D  was 
in  Alabama.  You  know  the  politics  of 
the  Pentagon.  The  Air  Force  was  not 
getting  the  money.  The  Army  was 
doing  HMD  work  and  it  barely  gets  a 
ration  when  it  comes  to  R&D. 

In  any  event,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. Mr.  Wallop,  and  myself  and  sev- 
eral others  joined  together  to  force- 
feed  the  Carter  administration  in  this 
particular  direction.  I  am  not  trying  to 
allocate  or  subtract  credit  from  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  his  strategic  defense 
initiative.  He  has  dramatized  it,  if  you 
please.  But  we  had  a  point  defense 
system  on  course,  and  we  can  show 
you  the  hearings  we  had  in  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
whereby  the  ballistic  missile  in  Hunts- 
ville  readily  attested  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  ready  to  deploy  and  have 
one  in  course  by  1990.  Now  that  par- 
ticular schedule  has  been  put  back  to 
1993. 

So.  no.  I  cannot  make  sense  out  of 
peace  in  our  time,  and  it  is  going  to 
end  nuclear  war.  but  I  think  I  can 
make  positive  sense  that  with  this 
technology,  we  can  move  forward  to 
protect  the  MX  field.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  have  the  mobile  system,  the 


Mldgetman.  I  believe  we  ought  to  de- 
velop at  least  seven  more  Trident  subs 
with  the  D-5  missile  than  currently 
planned.  It  would  be  a  better  defense 
system.  We  would  get  almost  the  same 
hard-target  kill  capability  and  the 
nearly  same  accuracy  at  one-half  the 
cost— plus  survival. 
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(Mr.  MATTINGLY  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  the  answer  to 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  if  noth- 
ing else,  is  continue.  Where  our  re- 
search would  lead  us.  no  one  knows. 
Elveryone  agrees  with  that.  We  hope  it 
will  work. 

But  we  have  very  positive  informa- 
tion from  none  other  than  one  of  their 
better  authorities  whom  we  agree 
with,  Harold  Brown.  In  the  Foreign 
Policy  Journal  last  year,  he  wrote  a 
very  outstanding  article  about  how  we 
could  go  ahead  within  a  10-year  period 
and  at  least  defend  these  MX  missiles 
that  we  are  spending  billions  on  to 
deploy  at  this  very  moment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  we  were  to  do  what 
the  Senator  suggests  and  defend  the 
MX  fields.  I  take  it  the  Senator  be- 
lieves the  MX  missiles  would  then  be 
safer  and  more  impregnable  to  a 
Soviet  attack;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Some  hopefully 
would  survive  for  a  second  strike. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Some  would  survive. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right,  for 
retaliation. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  some  would  survive, 
we  would  be  stronger,  would  we  not.  in 
the  Senator's  perception? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  think  the  percep- 
tion would  be  without  war  that  we  are 
stronger.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  go 
to  war  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  Soviets  would  make  the 
same  judgment  about  the  United 
States  being  stronger? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  think  the  Soviets 
have  already  made  the  judgment  that 
they  are  stronger  with  the  defense. 
The  Senator  should  listen  to  my 
answer.  He  does  not  like  it.  but  I  like 
it. 

Mr.  KERRY.  No. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  that  is  they 
have  already  spent  well  in  excess  of 
$260  billion.  I  can  teU  the  Senator  this 
year  while  we  are  arguing  the  differ- 
ence between  $3.9  billion  and  $3.2  bil- 
lion, they  are  spending  $18  billion  on 
defense.  Six  billion  of  the  $18  billion  is 
for  deployment.  $6  billion  of  that  $18 
bUlion  is  for  development,  and  the 
other  $6  billion  is  for  support  and 
other  activities. 

We  just  tried  in  this  Congress  to  get 
something  less  than  $6  billion  in  re- 
search and  we  have  been  cut  down  to 
$3.9  billion.  This  Is  my  answer. 


Mr.  KERRY.  I  understand  why  the 
distinguished  Senator  likes  his  own 
answer  better  because  he  answered  his 
own  question,  not  mine. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes;  that  is  my 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  KERRY.  My  question  Is:  If  the 
Soviet  Union  perceived  that  strength, 
what  would  their  step  be?  What  would 
the  Soviet  Union  do? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  They  would  contin- 
ue right  on.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
would  do. 

Mr.  KERRY.  So  they  are  going  to 
continue  on. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  they  continue  on. 
then  what  will  our  response  be? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  are  going  to 
continue  on.  We  live  In  the  real  world. 

I  do  not  think  that  only  arms  control 
agreements  or.  as  the  Senator  said,  the 
ABM  Treaty  that  defends  us.  is  the 
answer.  That  has  already  been  violat- 
ed with  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar.  The 
Senator  wants  to  defend  the  United 
States  with  a  Soviet  treaty.  I  strongly 
disagree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  on  that  point. 

No;  I  get  no  defense  out  of  treaties, 
not  at  all.  I  look  at  the  real  defense  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  Senator  is  not 
going  to  disagree  that  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  has  resulted  in  the  Soviets  dis- 
mantling over  1.000  missiles? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  will  debate  that 
when  we  want  to  get  into  SALT  II. 
They  were  going  to  dismantle  those 
anyway  and  those  were  mainly  single 
warhead,  obsolete  missiles  with  far 
less  capability  than  their  replace- 
ments. The  Soviets  violate  the  SALT 

II  Treaty.  They  have  so  many  viola- 
tions that  any  Senate  debate  on  SALT 
II  will  be  a  very  long  one. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  think  it  Is  important 
to  know  whether  or  not  in  the  large 
view  of  the  treaty  in  terms  of  the  par- 
ticular missiles  we  have  in  fact  abided 
by  that  treaty  by  and  large.  Have 
there  been  infractions?  Yes;  there 
have  been  minor  infractions,  but  as 
the  Senator  knows,  the  dismantling  of 
1.000  missiles  is  not  tokenism  with  re- 
spect to  adherence  to  a  treaty. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  stick  to  my  statement  because  we 
are  going  to  argue  SALT  II  and  every- 
thing else  and  I  have  been  waiting  on 
the  floor  for  quite  a  while  to  speak.  I 
want  to  be  respectful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
We  never  have  debated  SALT  II.  If  we 
had  ever  gotten  to  a  debate  of  SALT 
II.  we  would  begin  to  understand  it  did 
not  control  anything. 

So,  technically  speaking,  when  any 
of  us  talks  about  violations,  how  can 
you  violate  it  when  it  did  not  control? 
SALT  II  did  not  control  missiles.  EX^- 
eryone  will  agree  with  that.  It  did  not 
control  warheads. 

Under  article  4.  section  10.  second- 
agreed  statement  if'  you  read  there 


you  could  use  decoys  and  so  there  was 
no  real  control.  While  everybody 
talked  about  the  control  of  launchers 
and  everything  else,  article  4.  section 
10.  second-agreed  statement  said  you 
could  use  the  decoy.  So  missiles  were 
not  controlled  and  warheads  were  not 
controlled. 

And  then  when  you  got  to  the 
launchers.  Soviet  Defense  Secretary 
Ustinov  and  Harold  Brown  when  talk- 
ing about  It  got  Into  an  argument.  We 
set  up  and  we  talk  about  launchers 
with  the  cannister.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  remember. 
We  put  up  on  the  tarmack  at  the  end 
of  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  a  Min- 
uteman III.  made  an  X  mark  there 
with  a  canister  and  fired  5.000  miles 
downrange.  We  hit  the  targets.  And 
Secretary  Ustinov  came  along  and  said 
"Oh.  no.  we  were  talking  about  silos 
themselves." 

And  they  argued  and  there  was  a 
good  debate  about  it— I  remember  It 
well— and  we  can  furnish  It  for  the 
record. 

So  it  did  not  control,  and  I  do  not 
get  all  this  sanctimony  out  of  treaties, 
not  that  I  disregard  them.  I  voted  for 
the  ABM  Treaty.  It  helps  us  have 
some  understanding. 

Yes;  I  would  sign,  if  I  were  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  another 
treaty  if  It  were  balanced,  if  it  were  en- 
forceable, if  It  was  mutual  and  if  It  was 
verifiable. 

We  can  get  Into  all  those  other 
things.  So  I  do  not  want  to  be  quoted, 
no.  he  is  just  against  all  treaties. 

I  am  just  against  defending  the 
United  States  of  America  with  only 
treaties  right  this  moment. 

We  are  talking  about  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  as  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  outlined.  We  know 
that  General  Abrahamson  had  a  10- 
point  program  of  research  and  in  the 
language  of  the  particular  committee 
reijort.  the  $3.9  billion  is  for:  Surveil- 
lance, tracking  and  kill  assessments. 
$1,262  million;  the  directed  energy  '^ 
weapons.  $1,614;  kinetic  energy  weap-  '^' 
ons.  $991  million;  systems  concept  and 
battle  management.  $462  million;  and 
an  undistributed  reduction  of  $454 
million. 

Now.  some  of  it.  you  cannot  go  into 
because  of  classified  information. 

But  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  Senator  Stevens  has  tried  his 
best  to  keep  track  of  SDI  spending 
along  with  myself  and  other  Senators 
on  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. 

When  I  first  got  to  Congress  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  Senator  McClellan. 
was  into  NIKE  X  or  some  other  kinds 
of  weapons  systems.  We  had  already 
wasted  $2.5  billion  and  we  were 
shocked  because  at  that  time  the 
whole  budget  was  not  but  $49  billion 
and  $2.5  billion  was  quite  a  waste  of 
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expenditures.  We  have  seen  already 
now  the  Dlvad.  That  is  another  several 
hundred  billion  that  has  gone  down 
the  tubes. 

We  were  here  when  they  had  the 
electronic  Maglnot  Line  in  Vietnam 
and  everything  else  like  that. 

So  all  of  us  in  the  particular  disci- 
pline look  askance  at  the  approach 
used  by  the  Pentagon  in  the  way  they 
spend  money. 

So  what  we  did  in  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  at  the  end 
of  last  year  was  to  get  an  update  on 
SDI  spending.  We  had  it  printed  in  a 
report  which  L<5  very  short  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  to 
print  the  report  as  if  delivered  on  the 
floor  at  this  particular  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRS,  as  follows: 

RXPORT  OR   STRATIGIC  DErXNSB   IinXIATIVB— 

Status  op  Prograji  Cblioation  and  Ex- 

PEHSITUKKS 

(Submitted  by  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  Chair- 
man. Subcommittee  on  Defense  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  United 
SUtes  Senate) 

FORKWORO 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  has 
become  a  major  issue  not  only  in  the  con- 
text of  VS.  defense  spending  but  as  a  cen- 
terpiece in  renewed  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  program 
that  Involves  a  substantial  Federal  Invest- 
ment and  rapidly  increasing  expenditures  at 
a  time  when  efforts  to  reduce  the  national 
debt  have  created  an  unprecedented  drive  to 
restrain  Government  spending. 

It  is  essential,  then,  that  Congress  should 
be  well  informed  not  only  on  the  strategic 
and  technological  ramifications  of  the  pro- 
gram but  on  its  administration  and  financ- 
ing. Accordingly,  when  questions  arose  on 
the  capability  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative Organization  to  utilize  substantial 
funding  increases  and  manage  rapid  pro- 
gram expansion,  I  asked  for  a  timely  report 
on  SDIO's  obligation  and  expenditure  per- 
formance. 

This  report  presents  the  SDIO  response, 
together  with  the  latest  Congressional 
Budget  Office  outlay  assessment  and  a  sub- 
committee staff  analysis.  This  information, 
I  believe,  will  be  useful  not  only  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  but  to  all  interest- 
ed Members  of  Congress. 

Obligations  and  outlays  are  only  one  small 
indicator  of  SDI  program  management  qual- 
ity, of  course.  It  is  my  Intent  to  insure  that 
wider  ranging  matters  involving  program 
content  and  direction,  validity  of  research, 
and— the  final  true  measure— program 
achievement  will  be  carefully  monitored  by 
the  Defense  Subcommittee.  For  it  matters 
little  how  efficiently  funds  are  spent  if  they 
are  not  spent  prudently  and  wisely. 

TedStxvxns. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Defense. 
Backgroumd 

With  the  advent  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  launched  by  President  Reagan  in 
liMM.  significant  funding  Increases  have 
been  proposed  in  the  research  areas  needed 
to  develop  an  effective  defense  against  an 
attack  on  the  United  States  by  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles.  Leadoff  funding,  al- 
though Congress  reduced  the  President's  re- 
quest, was  about  a  50-percent  increase  over 


fiscal  year  1984  investments.  The  fiscal  year 

1985  level  of  )  1,400,000,000  could  double 
under  current  funding  levels  under  consid- 
eration by  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Concerns  have  been  expressed  in  Congress 
over  the  ability  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Organization  [SDIOl  to  manage  and  expend 
these  large  funding  Increases  effectively. 
Some  preliminary  data  in  the  early  expan- 
sion phases  of  the  SDI  program  were  seen 
to  indicate  an  unwarranted  buildup  in  unex- 
pended appropriations. 

In  light  of  these  valid  concerns,  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  met  on 
September  19,  1985,  to  hear  a  detailed 
report  from  the  SDIO  Director  on  the  fi- 
nancial and  programmatic  status  of  the  SDI 
program.  The  information  provided  by  the 
Director,  Lt.  Gen.  James  Abrahamson,  indi- 
cated there  was  no  inappropriate  lag  In  obli- 
gations or  expenditures.  The  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  and  other 
Members  asked  for  a  full  written  report  on 
the  subject  to  assist  the  subcommittee  in  Its 
preparation  for  markup  of  the  fiscal  year 

1986  E>efense  appropriations  bill.  The  SDIO 
information  on  obligations  and  expendi- 
tures is  reprinted  in  full  in  this  subcommit- 
tee report. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  also 
maintained  a  budget  track  of  SDI  outlays  as 
a  percentage  of  budget  authority  through 
August  31,  1985.  In  addition,  CBO  has  devel- 
oped a  month-by-month  outlay  record  and 
analysis  since  February  by  major  SDI  pro- 
gram element.  These  CBO  displays  are  also 
reprinted  in  this  report.  The  data  from 
SDIO  and  CBO  represent  the  most  recent 
Information  available  on  the  financial 
status  of  the  SDI  program. 

Purpose:  The  appropriate  funding  level 
for  SDI  will  clearly  be  a  major  consideration 
when  Congress  takes  up  the  fiscal  year  1986 
Defense  appropriations  bill.  This  report  is 
an  effort  by  the  subcommittee  to  present 
the  latest  financial  data  and  to  address  con- 
cerns over  SDIO  program  management  and 
obligation  and  expenditure  rates.  There  is 
no  intent  in  this  report  to  address  the 
merits  of  individual  SDI  research  programs 
or  to  make  any  judgment  on  the  appropri- 
ate second  year  level  of  appropriations. 

ANALYSIS 

Funding  to  support  strategic  defense  re- 
search and  development  increased  sharply 
when  SDI  was  established  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  program  under  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, but  not  at  the  rate  requested  by  the 
President.  The  fiscal  year  1985  budget  sub- 
mission proposed  a  78-percent  Increase  in 
SDI  funding:  Congress  approved  a  41 -per- 
cent increase  over  the  collective  funding 
level  for  individual  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1984.  Action  by  Con- 
gress to  date  in  the  authorization  process 
for  fiscal  year  1986  indicates  the  administra- 
tion's funding  request  will  again  be  reduced. 
The  SDI  funding  history  is  detailed  below: 
SDI  funding  profile  for  fiscal  yean  1985-86 

MiUioru 
Fiscal  year  1984  appropriations  for 

SDI-related  technologies $991 

Fiscal   year   1984  budget  projection 
for    SDI-related    technologies    in 

fiscal  year  1985 1.527 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

Budget  request 1,777 

Authorization 1.627 

Appropriation 1.400 

Final  budget  reduction -377 

Fiscal  year  1986: 
Budget  request 3.713 


MiUion$ 

Senate  authorization 12,963 

House  authorization 2,500 

Pending  authorization  conference 

agreement 2,750 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

mark 2.W>0 

The  fiscal  year  1986  budget  request  for 
SDI  was  about  1.2  percent  of  the  total  de- 
fense budget  and  one-third  of  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget.  The  Senate-passed  de- 
fense authorization  would  put  SDI  research 
at  about  1  percent  of  the  defense  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  Projected  SDI  funding 
levels,  even  as  high  as  $5,000,000,000  a  year, 
would  still  be  much  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget. 

Although  a  rapid  expansion  of  SDI  is  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1986  and  projected  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  this  rate  of  growth  is  not 
excessive  when  compared  with  other  R&D 
efforts  with  high  national  priority.  This  Is 
illustrated  in  the  following  comparative 
funding  chart: 

Obligations:  The  rate  of  obligations  re- 
ported by  SDIO  compares  favorably  to 
those  of  other  military  R&D  efforts  and 
surpasses  those  of  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Project  Agency  [DARPA]  and  Air 
Force  strategic  R&D  which  have  similar 
high  technology  emphasis.  Appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  although  available  for  2 
years,  were  83  percent  obligated  at  the  end 
of  August  and  were  projected  to  be  95  per- 
cent obligated  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
on  September  30.  This  rate  would  indicate 
an  aggressive  management  program  in 
SDIO,  involving  as  it  does  more  than  1.000 
individual  contracts. 

Expenditures:  Outlay  rates  for  SDI  com- 
pare less  favorably  to  servicewide  rates, 
however.  The  SDIO  chart  on  expenditure 
comparisons  shows  34  percent  of  fiscal  year 
1985  appropriations  had  been  expended  by 
the  end  of  August  while  servicewide  R&D 
ranged  between  45  and  50  percent.  But 
SDIO  outlay  rates  again  surpassed  those  of 
DARPA  and  the  Air  Force  strategic  R&D— 
perhaps  a  more  realistic  comparison.  For  a 
new  program  concentrating  on  advanced  re- 
search, SDIO's  expenditure  p>erformance 
would  appear  to  be  reasonable  and  stable. 
Since  outlays  more  accurately  measure  per- 
formance than  obligations,  however,  ex- 
penditure rates  should  continue  to  be  fol- 
lowed closely  in  the  future. 

CBO  data:  Cumulative  outlays  tracked  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  from  Feb- 
ruary through  August  1985  essentially  con- 
firm the  expenditure  information  provided 
by  SDIO.  Where  discrepancies  exist,  much 
of  the  difference  can  be  laid  to  rounding  of 
estimates. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  lower  expendi- 
ture rates  occur  in  the  program  elements 
that  deal  with  the  more  advanced  tecluiol- 
ogies.  Overall,  monthly  outlay  rates  appear 
to  reflect  a  stable  program  growth.  Between 
March  and  August,  SDI  outlays  increased 
an  average  of  about  4  percent  monthly.  This 
performance  is  analyzed  in  the  following 
Uble: 

Increase     over     previous     month- 
outlay  rate  data:  Percent 

March  to  April 3.6 

April  to  May ...«. . 4.3 

May  to  June ............. 4.6 

June  to  July 6.2 

July  to  August 6.2 

Conclusion:  E>espite  early  concerns  stem- 
ming from  preliminary  spending  data,  then, 
it  would  appear  the  SDI  program  is  experi- 
encing a  stable  and  manageable  financial 


programs,  such  as  DARPA,  and  Air  Force 
strategic  R&D  programs.  These  programs 
are  the  types  of  programs  most  comparable 
to  SDIO  efforts.  SDIO  expects  to  obligate 
over  95  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1985  SDI 
funds  by  September  30,  1985,  even  though 
these  multiyear  funds  are  available  for  obli- 
gation purposes  for  another  year. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1985  SIM  OeUGATION  COMPARISONS 
[By  pmaitue] 
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performance.  Obligation  rates  are  al>ove  av- 
erage for  military  R&D  through  fiscal  year 
1985,  while  outlays  are  reported  occurring 
at  an  acceptable  rate  for  advanced  research. 
Based  on  the  data  supplied  SDIO  and  CBO, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  date  to  suggest  that 
the  rapidly  expending  SDI  effort  has  been 
overfunded. 

Obligation  and  outlay  rates  are  not  the 
orUy  measure  of  program  effectiveness,  but 
they  are  useful  indicators.  As  the  SDI  pro- 
gram progresses  Into  an  accelerating  expan- 
sion phase.  Congress  should  continue  to 
track  and  assess  these  rates  with  obligations 
as  a  measure  of  program  administration  and 
outlays  as  an  indicator  of  program  perform- 
ance. 
Stratkgic  Detense  Imitiative  Orgam  izatiom 

REPORT  OH  OBUGATIORS  Ain>  EXPENDrTURES  ■ 

The  Stategic  Defense  Initiative  [SDI]  is  a 
research  program  to  vigorously  pursue  new  SDIO  continues  to  emphasize  to  the  R&D 
technologies  that  can  be  used  to  create  a  de-  financial   community   the   urgent   need   to 
fense  against  ballistic  missiles  which  could  record  and  report  expenditure  data  in  an  ac- 
strengthen  deterrence  and  increase  our  se-  curate  and  timely  manner.  In  this  endeavor, 
curity  and  that  of  our  aUies.  The  SDI  re-  SDIO  is  executing  its  relatively  new  pro- 
search  effort  is  designed  to  allow  a  future  gram  at  an  expenditure  rate  that  is  compa- 
President  and  Congress  to  decide  whether  rable,  or  higher,   than  other  more  estab- 
to  go  ahead  with  such  a  system.  The  SDI  lished  and  comparable  DOD  programs.  Nor- 
effort  is  fully  consistent  with  aU  of  our  arms  mally,   a   new   DOD   program   experiences 
control  treaty  obligations.  startup  or  procedural  problems,  which  can 
We  are  now  pursuing  SDI  for  the  follow-  slow  the  reporting  of  expenditures.  SDIO 
ing  reasons:  was  no  exception.  In  spite  of  these  reporting 
—A  defense  against  ballistic  missiles  could  but  not  execution  problems,  SDIO  contin- 
significantly    enhance    deterrence    and  ued  to  emphasize  performance  and  these  ag- 
stabHity.  gressive  efforts  have  resulted  in  an  SDI  ex- 
— Recent     technological     breakthrougtis  pendlture  rate  that  is  greater  than  other  es- 
suggest  ttuit  it  may  be  possible  to  over-  tablished  R&D  programs,  such  as  DARPA 
come     the     difficulties     in     defending  and  the  Air  Force  strategic  R&D  programs, 
against  ballistic  missiles. 
-The  Soviets  have  long  been  hard  at  RSCAL  YEAR  1985  SDI  EXPENDITURE  COMPARISONS 
work  in  this  area.  We  cannot  afford  to  ro.       t    > 

risk  letting  them  gain  a  significant  tech-    [ny  peremugej 

nological  advantage  that  could  in  time  ii„hi   i«ii    ii»    i™.    t*,    »...,«. 

be  converted  to  a  miUtary   advantage    i»»d.   A(rt    lb,    >me    My    August 

over  us.  Toa  Amiy  WD 20 

—By  pursuing  this  SDI  research  now  we    tou  njw  ru i4 

leam  more  about  the  prospect  for  de-     ^"W  *"  "*<*  MJJ W 

fense  against  ballistic  missiles  and  have     nJ§^  ™- \ 

a  prudent  hedge  against  the  possibility  Ait  fate  sii*|ici»B  .!""Z''      10 

of  a  Soviet  breakthrough  in  defensive 

technologies  and  breakout  or  abrogation 

of  the  ABM  treaty.  A"  °^^  *'"*  ^  ^  P"t  resources  to  their 

Concomitant  with  this  effort  is  the  associ-  "^^^  productive  use,  SDI  maintains  that  the 

ated  resource  management  chaUenge  to  de-  traditional  milestones  of  obligations  and  ex- 

velop  an  SDI  program  on  short  notice  and  Penditures  are  important,  but  Inadequate. 

ensure  the  stringent  SDI  funds  are  put  to  Obhgations  only  IndicPte  work  is  ready  to 

their    most    productive    use.    Some    SDI  begin,  not  that  It  began;  and  they  generally 

achievements     in     resource     management  *'<*"'  "h*"  contracts  are  awarded.  Further- 

follow:  more,   expenditures  only   reflect   payment 

-High  obUgatlon  rates  in  fiscal  year  1985.  *"**  ***ey  basically  occur  after  consumption 

—Normal  expenditure  rates  despite  signlf-  *"**  '"^y  months  later.  Both  bear  little  re- 

icant  program  growth  and  new  program  lat'onshiP  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of 

startup  problems.  resources.  Both  of  these  financial  tools  fail 

—Over  90  percent  of  fiscal  year  1985  work  **  reflect  the  true  measurement  of  actual 

accomplished  by  fiscal  year  end.  performance  of  the  SDI  program. 

-Execution  of  approximately  1,000  SDI  ^"  ^'^*'  °^  '^^  above,  SDIO  now  members 

contracts.  ^^^  SDI  efforts  by  means  of  noncancelable 

—Effective  stewardship  of  aU  SDI  funds.  conunitmente  [NCCl.  This  is  a  method  to 

—Complimentary  review/findings  by  the  determine   what   is  actually  being  accom- 

General    Accounting    Office    on    fiscal  Pushed  and  the  actual  Govenunent  liability. 

year  1985  obligations  and  program  plan.  ^^  ^CC  data  reveals  that  over  90  percent 

—Establishing    of    centralized    planning/  °^  *-^^  SDI  work  to  be  accomplished  with 

control  of  the  SDI  program,  yet  decen-  ^*^*^  year  1985  funds  will  be  finished  by  the 

tralizing  the  execution  of  technology  ef-  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

forts.  NCC  is  a  sound  financial  parameter,  since 

SDIO  continues  to  achieve  high  obligation  "^  ^  closely  related  to  performance.  NCC  are 

rates  in  fiscal  year  1985.  These  obligation  eosts  incurred  during  a  given  period  repre- 

rates  are  comparable  or  higher  than  other  renting  liabilities  for  goods  and  services  re- 

DOD  R&D  accounts.  These  rates  are  con-  ceived,  other  assets  acquired,  and  perform- 

sistently  higher  than  comparable  research  *"**  accepted,  whether  or  not  payment  has 

been  made.  In  essence,  SDI  views  the  NCC 

data  as  more  meaningful   execution  data 

'  View*  expreased  in  this  report  are  thoM  of  the  since  It  reflects  work  actually  accomplished 

DeparUnent  of  Defense.  and  actual  Government  llabUlty.  It  articu- 
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lates  in  real-time  the  debts  t>eing  incurred 
by  SDIO  for  research  efforts,  materials,  de- 
liveries, et  cetera.  This  is  closely  related  to 
cost  accounting  procedures  used  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  SDI  plans  to  continue  to  em- 
phasize the  use  of  SDI  NCC,  since  these 
costs  present  incurred  liabilities  based  on 
contractor  performance.  It  allows  SDI  to 
monitor  actual  performance  and  ensure 
that  SDI  funds  are  put  to  their  most  pro- 
ductive use. 

SDI  offers  the  United  SUtes  and  lU  aUles 
a  potential  option  to  Increase  deterrence  by 
reducing  the  utility  of  offensive  arms  prolif- 
eration and  ensuring  the  survival  of  existing 
offensive  retaliatory  forces.  To  meet  this 
SDI  objective,  a  fiscal  year  1986  funding 
plan  was  developed  that  provides  an  afford- 
able strategic  defense  system. 

This  fiscal  year  1986  funding  plan  in- 
cludes $2,350,000,000  in  existing  contracts 
started  in  fiscal  year  1985.  A  significant  por- 
tion of  this  SDI  effort  was  initiated  In  late 
fiscal  year  1985  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  fiscal  year  1985  congressional  cut  im- 
posed on  the  SDI  program. 

SDIO  expects  to  execute  over  1,000  con- 
tracts in  fiscal  year  1986.  These  contracts 
will  primarily  Involve  technical  research  In 
surveillance,  acquisition,  tracking,  and  kill 
assessments:  directed  energy  weapons:  ki- 
netic energy  weapons,  system  analysis  and 
battle  management;  and  major  research  ef- 
forts in  space  system  survivability  technolo- 
gy, lethality,  and  target  hardening. 

To  acconunodate  this  assortment  of  high 
priority  teclinologies.  SDI  Is  seeking  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  growth  In  the  fiscal 
year  1986  funding  plan.  This  growth  is  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  the  many  tech- 
nologies wliich  make  up  the  SDI  program 
have  reached  a  point  where  they  are  ripe 
for  exploitation.  This  funding  phenomena  is 
common  with  emerging  teciinology  in  order 
to  grow  rapidly  as  it  is  experimentally  ap- 
plied to  potential  weapon  system  concepts 
after  an  extended  period  of  low-level  re- 
search. In  this  effort,  the  SDI  goal  has  not 
changed  at  all  since  the  President's  March 
1983  speech.  We  plan  to  continue  our  vital 
ongoing  efforts  and  the  fiscal  year  1986  SDI 
program.  The  fiscal  year  1986  SDI  fiscal  ex- 
pectations include  a  99-percent  obligation 
rate,  a  90-percent  noncancelable  commit- 
ment rate,  and  a  60-percent  expenditure 
rate. 
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Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  try  to  draw  this  to  a  close. 

The  main  point  is  that  there  was  a 
90-percent  commitment  by  the  DOD 
as  of  September  of  last  year  of  all  the 
SDI  contracts.  There  were  about  1,000. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  he 
follows  these  matters  closely,  too.  All 
of  us  have  been  watching  and  waiting 
because  as  a  supporter  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  you  do  not  want  to 
get  caught  off  base  and  find  out  oh, 
my  heavens,  there  goes  a  billion  gone. 

In  fact,  when  the  Senator  used  the 
example.  I  think  it  was  on  last  evening 
that  got  me  disturbed  that  we  are 
going  way  off  the  deep  end.  The  Sena- 
tor said  that  just  for  a  moment  we 
have  gotten  into  the  Institute  of  Ger- 
ontology with  the  SDI  and  how  could 
we  spend  150  grand  on  that  nonsense. 
It  is  not  nonsense.  It  makes  a  lot  of 
sense.  It  is  not  within  SDI.  It  was  an 
amount  factored  out.  If  you  remember 
when  we  got  into  the  markup  on  the 
Defense  appropriations  bill,  the  House 
of  Representatives  singled  out  some 
$12  million,  if  I  am  accurate,  to  exam- 
ine the  medical  benefits  of  the  free 
electron  laser.  They  wanted  to  take 
that  out  because  they  had  heard  of 
the  advancements  made  by  the  SDI. 
General  Abrahamson  and  everyone 
else  said  let  us  look  medically  at  that 
impact?  We  want  to  get  results. 

They  gleaned  out  some  $12  million 
and  then  directed  the  SDIO  to  operate 
and  regulate  and  control  that  particu- 
lar expenditure. 

So  it  is  not  really  a  part  of  SDI.  It  is 
not  General  Abrahamson  but  yet  in 
the  same  breath  I  might  say  it  is  Gen- 
eral Abrahamson  because  he  adminis- 
ters the  funds  at  the  direction  of 
House  of  Representatives.  So  the  Sen- 
ator says  he  has  gone  off  on  the  deep 
end  of  spending  $150,000  on  gerontolo- 
gy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  I  mentioned 
yesterday.  I  am  glad  they  are  doing 
this  for  gerontology  because  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  for  those  of  us  who 
are  getting  a  little  older  now  to  find 
the  fountain  of  youth  in  the  free  elec- 
tronic laser. 
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All  I  did  was  quote  from  the  Geron- 
tology News,  which  stated  that  "The 
Institute  of  Gerontology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  was  funded  as  part 
of  the  new  Federal  strategic  defense 
initiative."  I  do  not  know  who  decided 
on  that.  Maybe  the  House  did. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  House  did.  We 
ought  to  be  quoting  from  our  own 
report  because  they  picked  off  the  $12 
million  and  directed  that  it  be  expend- 
ed to  see  what  medical  benefits  could 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  hope  they  can 
find  the  fountain  of  youth.  Maybe  we 
will  get  a  spinoff  that  will  be  a  lot 
more  important  than  Teflon. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  agree.  We  should 
be  very  careful,  and  I  will  yield  be- 
cause the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  wsints  the  floor.  What  we 
have  is  an  unusually  talented  individ- 
ual, General  Abrahaniison.  administer- 
ing this  program.  He  is  not  a  super 
salesman  and  everything.  But  he  is 
very  responsive,  very  conscientious, 
and  very  talented.  He  is  an  excellent 
administrator.  For  one  person  to  sit  up 
here  and  answer  all  the  questions 
from  all  the  subcommittees  in  this 
Congress  and  at  the  same  time  admin- 
ister anything  is  a  miracle,  I  do  not  see 
how  he  gets  his  meals  at  home,  much 
less  administer  the  program,  but  he 
has  done  it.  He  continues  to  do  it.  You 
can  call  him  now  this  afternoon,  and 
you  will  get  an  immediate  response. 
He  is  watching  these  things  closely. 

I  can  tell  you  here  and  now  that 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
he  is  doing  the  job.  We  are  not  wasting 
the  money.  We  are  behind.  We  have 
had  to  cancel  out  certain  of  the  pro- 
grams as  you  well  know  because  of 
previous  cuts.  With  respect  to  the 
comparable  cost  issue  being  made. 
Senator,  let's  take  a  look  at  one  of  the 
biggest  research  programs  we  ever 
had.  The  Apollo  program.  We  have 
those  figures  that  NASA  experienced 
just  as  President  Kennedy  was  coming 
into  office.  They  were  spending  less 
than  $1  biUion— $967  million— in  1961. 
But  by  1964,  they  had  jumped  up  to 
$5.1  billion,  a  growth  of  five  times.  If 
we  were  to  grant  the  full  amount  of 
some  $3.9  billion,  for  SDI  we  would  be 
just  less  than  three  times  from  1985's 
figures.  So  comparatively  speaking  we 


are  not  ahead  of  our  own  President 
Kennedy's  Space  Program  is  research 
at  this  particular  point.  We  are  frank- 
ly behind. 

The  Kennedy  Space  Program  repre- 
sented more  than  10  percent.  $5.1  bil- 
lion, of  the  $49.6  billion  defense 
budget:  whereas  SDI  is  only  slightly 
over  1  percent  of  the  DOD.  I  would 
commend  an  interesting  article  on  SDI 
by  Gregory  Fossedal  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 


Doing  a  Numbek  on  SDI  Funding 
(Gregory  Fossedal) 

Critics  of  President  Remgan's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (to  shield  the  west  from 
nuclesir  weapons)  have  dismissed  the  plan  in 
vivid  imagery  as  a  "Star  wars  dream."  Iron- 
ically, it's  the  opponents  who  are  fantasiz- 
ing—most recently  in  an  effort,  led  by  Sena- 
tor William  Proxmire.  a  Wisconsin  Demo- 
crate,  to  enact  a  virtual  freeze  on  SDI  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  Proxmire.  Jointed  by  45  colleagues. 
says  he  merely  proposes  to  trim  back  what 
he  calls  an  excess  of  money.  Star  wars,  he 
says  is  "the  biggest  research  program  ever" 
and  "the  costliest  project  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  a  constantly  surging,  re- 
venous  shark  consuming  appropriations 
without  end." 

Mr.  Proximire  has  his  figures  wrong. 

When  John  P.  Kennedy  took  office,  for 
example,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  was  spending  $967 
million  per  year,  for  1961.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
however,  made  a  major  conunitment  to  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  within  the  decade.  By 
1964.  NASA  was  spending  $5.1  billion:  the 
program,  in  three  years,  had  grown  to  five 
times  its  original  funding. 

By  contast.  the  Star  Wars  program  spent 
$1.4  billion  in  its  first  full  year,  fiscal  1985. 
and  requests  (but  won't  get)  $6.2  billion  for 
1988.  Assuming  Congress  enacts  not  Mr. 
Proximre's  draconian  cut,  but  a  cut  of  about 
one-third  as  it  has  in  the  past.  SDI  will 
spend  just  over  $4  billion  In  fiscal  1988.  It 
will  have  grown  by  a  factor  of  less  than 
three. 

Such  growth  Is  common  for  new  pro- 
grams. One  organization  that  has  been  criti- 
cal of  the  supposedly  rapid  growth  in  Star 
Wars,  for  example,  is  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  Yet  the 
OTA  grew  from  $2  million  in  its  first  year. 
1974,  to  $6.6  million  two  years  later— faster 
than  the  Reagan  initiative  it  now  attacks. 


Nor  is  America's  present  SDI  effort  the 
"biggest  research  program  ever."  Even  with- 
out adjusting  for  Inflation,  NASA's  annual 
budgets  of  $5  billion  In  the  1960s  were  great- 
er. In  1965.  NASA  spent  $5.1  billion:  all  the 
research  and  development  conducted  by  the 
Pentagon,  by  contrast,  was  $4.6  billion,  and 
the  entire  Defense  Department  budget  was 
$49.6  biUion. 

True,  Star  Wars,  as  Congressman  Charles 
Bennett,  a  Florida  Democrat,  put  it,  is  "de- 
vouring 14  percent  of  the  entire  defense  re- 
search and  development  effort."  Yet  that's 
about  one-seventh  the  NASA  level  of  the 
Kennedy  era.  Where  the  Kennedy  space 
program  represented  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  defense  budget.  Star  Wars  this  year 
will  take  up  less  than  1  percent. 

A  more  Important  point  of  reference  for 
our  current  strategic  defense  effort,  of 
course,  is  the  comparable  Soviet  program. 
In  1986.  the  United  States  will  spend  ap- 
proximately $3.2  billion  on  all  strategic  de- 
fense efforts,  including  the  SDI  program,  a 
beef-up  of  our  traditional  air  defense,  and 
t>adly  needed  efforts  to  harden  and  protect 
U.S.  inteUigence  satellites.  In  1985,  the 
Soviet  spent  an  estimated  $18  billion,  ac- 
cording to  figures  derived  from  published 
Pentagon  estimates. 

Such  figures  have  limited  utility  as  a  com- 
parison of  actual  U.S.  and  Soviet  capabili- 
ties. They  do,  however,  cast  doubt  on  claims 
that  America's  strategic  defense  program  is 
obese. 

There  is  one  respect  In  which  Mr.  Prox- 
mire is  correct,  however,  and  the  Reagan 
Star  Wars  program  is  skewed.  Of  $18  billion 
in  Soviet  strategic  defense  spending  for 
1985,  at  least  $6  billion,  or  about  one-third, 
went  to  actual  deployments.  An  equal 
amount  was  dedicated  to  actual  develop- 
ment of  systems,  such  as  a  space-based  laser 
scheduled  for  launch  in  the  next  year,  as 
opposed  to  pure,  laboratory  research.  Simi- 
larly, by  1965,  more  than  $500  million  of 
NASA's  budget,  about  one-tenth,  was  devot- 
ed to  actual  construction  of  facilities. 

President  Reagan,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
getting  almost  no  weapons  bang  for  his  re- 
search buck.  Total  procurement  of  strategic 
defense,  air  defense,  and  space  defense  sys- 
tems for  1986  will  be  less  than  $200  million. 
There  isn't  even  a  line-item  for  procurement 
of  anti-missile  defenses. 

Yet  lack  of  action  is  hardly  the  complaint 
being  registered  by  Mr.  Proxmire  and  other 
critics.  Their  goal  is  to  bury  Star  Wars,  not 
improve  it.  In  their  zeal  to  make  sure  SDI 
isn't  started  before  Mr.  Reagan  leaves 
office,  though,  these  critics  are  being  less 
than  fair  with  the  figures. 

When  some  poor  government  bureaucrat 
makes  a  similar  distortion  or  error,  he  Is 
lUely  to  find  himself  in  the  headlines  as  the 
recipient  of  a  "Golden  Fleece"  award  from 
Mr.  Proxmire.  When  it  comes  to  Star  Wars, 
however,  it's  Mr.  Proxmire  who  deserves  a 
woolly  award— for  creeping  up  on  a  vital  de- 
fense program  like  a  wolf,  under  a  sheep 
suit  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  United  States  saw  the  Soviet  Union 
gain  nuclear  parity  in  the  early  1970s.  How- 
ever, the  Kremlin  continued  its  buildup  so 
that  today  Moscow  has  the  ability  to  launch 
a  first  strike  against  the  United  States,  sig- 
nificantly curtailing  our  ability  to  launch  a 
retaliatory  strike. 

Paul  C.  Wamke.  another  member  of  the 
study  group,  appeared  before  Congress  In 
support  of  the  SALT  I  agreement.  He  ac- 
knowledged at  that  time  that  SALT  I  did 
not  provide  for  reduced  levels  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  possessed  by  both  sides,  as  had 


been  the  original  Intent  of  the  negotiations, 
but  that  he  would  not  support  any  future 
SALT  agreement  that  failed  to  impose  such 
reductions: 

A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Wamke  was  back 
before  Congress  in  support  of  a  SALT  II 
agreement  which,  like  SALT  I,  imposed  caps 
at  future  levels  of  nuclear  weapons  but 
failed  to  provide  for  the  future  reductions 
he  had  assured  Congress  would  be  forth- 
coming. 

It  would  be  fortunate  If  the  United  States 
were  In  a  position  in  which  it  could  adopt  a 
"no  first  use"  policy  of  nuclear  weapons. 
However,  the  realities  of  the  Soviet  conven- 
tional threat  deny  us  the  luxury  of  making 
such  a  declaration,  now  or  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  join  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  in  further  debate. 
Yes.  They  say  they  want  to  hold  back 
in  one  breath,  and  then  in  the  next 
breath  they  say  we  hope  this  whole 
issue  will  be  eliminated.  There  are 
those  who  want  to  eliminate  defense.  I 
happen  to  not  believe  in  the  mutually 
assured  destruction  [MAD]  concept.  I 
am  not  allowed  in  conscience  to  be- 
lieve in  it  because  the  Soviets  do  not 
believe  in  it.  They  are  my  adversary. 
We  are  playing  catch-up  ball. 

It  is  time  we  get  with  the  program. 
Just  last  week,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  had  a  $15  billion 
revenue  measure  he  wanted  to  place 
on  the  debt  limit  bill.  I  voted  for  it  to 
pay  the  bill.  I  would  be  gladly  willing 
to  vote  and  allocate  additional  revenue 
to  the  needs  here  of  SDI  research. 

The  reason  for  our  freedom  today  is 
our  superiority  in  technology.  We  do 
not  have  as  many  Americans  as  Sovi- 
ets, we  do  not  have  as  many  Ameri- 
cans as  Chinese,  the  free  world  de- 
pends on  the  United  States  to  defend 
the  security  of  all  of  it,  and  we  can  do 
that  because  of  our  superiority  in 
technology.  Let  us  not  stop  it  now.  Let 
us  not  waste  the  funds.  I  think  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  made  a 
very  credible  outline  of  what  we  can 
and  what  we  should  afford.  Let  us  not 
cut  the  program  back  so  that  we  can 
say  look,  it  was  a  failure. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  long-time  and 
continuing  supporter  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  [BMD]  capability.  I  see 
one  positive  outcome  from  the  debate 
on  the  structure  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  [SDI]  as  reported  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  We 
can  look  at  SDI  for  what  it  should 
be— a  multicapable  system  that  en- 
hances the  survivability  of  our  strate- 
gic forces,  particularly  our  land-based 
ICBM's.  and  a  multicapable  system 
that  has  real  and  credible  near-term 
possibilities  for  terminal  or  area  de- 
fense. 

Budget  priorities  have  altered  the 
context  of  SDI  as  framed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Can  we  wait  a  decade 
and  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  on 
research  before  making  some  tough 
choices  that  can  be  made  today?  The 
opponents  of  SDI  will  never  agree  to 


defense  because  it  exposes  the  myths 
they  preach  about  arms  control.  The 
supporters  of  SDI,  like  myself,  are 
ready  to  adopt  the  technology  of 
today  and  the  next  7  to  10  years  and 
let  a  vigorous  research  program  con- 
tinue until  the  goals  of  1995  and 
beyond  can  be  achieved.  The  long- 
term  objective  of  a  multitiered.  mainly 
space-based  system  with  deployment 
potential  into  the  next  century— and 
eventually  a  system  that  may  protect 
many  lives,  should  be  retained  but  rec- 
ognized for  what  it  is— something  that 
is  a  future  capability. 

We  have  reached  a  major  crossroad 
for  ballistic  missile  defense.  Potential 
capabilities  for  BMD  have  been  de- 
layed, deferred,  and  underfimded  for 
several  years.  The  door  is  open  for  rel- 
atively near-term  BMD  component  de- 
ployments such  as  a  terminal  defense 
overlay  system,  although  it  may  not 
originally  be  as  sophisticated  as  we 
would  all  like.  If  this  opportunity  is 
not  seized  upon,  we  may  find  ourselves 
locked  into  an  extended  research 
period  and  ultimate  inferiority  to  the 
Soviets.  Not  only  would  this  result  in  a 
highly  vulnerable  strategic  force,  but 
it  would  increase  the  pressure  for 
more  first  strike  assets  whether  we 
want  to  admit  it  or  not.  Increased 
ICBM  survivability,  resulting  from 
emerging  BMD  capabilities,  would 
have  the  opposite  effect— a  strong  de- 
terrent force. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  closely 
to  the  discussion  on  the  amendment  to 
limit  SDI  fimding  to  3-percent  real 
growth.  Some  debate  has  been  good 
and  focused  on  the  real  issues:  parts 
have  been  farfetched.  Last  week,  the 
Senate  debated  "truth  in  budgeting" 
as  it  passed  new  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  legislation.  What  the  SDI  debate 
needs  is  "truth  in  packaging."  It 
strikes  me  that  many  proponents  of 
the  amendment  are  very  sincere  in 
their  efforts.  They  are  perplexed  by 
what  they  perceive  as  a  lack  of  direc- 
tion and  by  a  lack  of  decisions.  They 
prefer  a  slowdown  in  spending  until 
precise  decisions  are  forthcoming. 
Other  proponents  of  the  reduction  virill 
never  accept  a  BMD  deployment.  To 
them,  deterrence  is  derived  only  from 
the  illogical  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion [MAD]  policy  for  the  1960's. 
where  both  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  are  guaranteed  nuclear 
arsenals  in  the  thousands  in  order  to 
destroy  each  country's  population. 
These  SDI  opponents  extol  the  virtues 
of  arms  control  treaties  that  have 
done  nothing  to  control  arms  but  have 
only  created  a  proliferation  of  them. 

We  have  been  told  that  SDI  funding 
exceeds  fimding  for  cancer  research, 
and  that  is  a  terrible  thing.  The  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute's  budget  for 
1987  is  $1.3  billion,  and  there  are  many 
Federal  programs  funded  in  excess  of 
this  amoimt.   The   total  medical   re- 
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search  budget  at  the  NIH  in  1987  is 
projected  at  $6.1  billion.  Comparisons 
of  such  dissimilar  activities  are  mean- 
ingless in  the  debate,  and  each  activity 
must  stand  on  its  own  merit.  A  reduc- 
tion in  SDI  funding  or  the  complete 
elimination  of  it  would  not  add  a  dime 
to  cancer  research  activity. 

Similarly,  we  have  heard  outlandish 
and  unsubstantiated  estimates  of  SDI 
costs.  No  reliable  estimates  of  an  SDI 
system  exist  because  no  decision  has 
been  made  regarding  its  composition. 
A  trillion  dollars  has  a  nice  ring  to  it. 
so  SDI  opponents  started  floating  that 
figure  around.  This  trifling  amount 
wasnt  good  enough.  Questions  from 
the  floor  regarding  10-year  operating 
and  support  costs  soon  ballooned  the 
trillion  to  2  trillion  and  up— it  could  be 
all  our  GNP.  Next  we  heard  predic- 
tions of  a  doubling  of  individual 
income  taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

I  call  this  nonsense  "space-age  arith- 
metic's—it's out  of  this  world.  What  is 
known  is  that  terminal  defenses  that 
increase  survivability  and  enhance  de- 
terrence should  cost  far  less  than  $100 
billion  in  the  next  decade,  and  this  is  a 
pittance  compared  to  our  strategic  of- 
fensive forces  budget.  CBO  has  esti- 
mated that  strategic  forces,  including 
a  proration  of  command  and  control, 
support,  and  DOE  costs  would  total 
about  $60  billion  per  year— over  $600 
billion  in  the  next  decade— a  figure  far 
in  excess  of  deploying  and  operating 
the  first  phases  of  a  BMD  system. 

Further,  fimding  for  SDI  is  not  ex- 
cessive when  compared  to  other  criti- 
cal needs  of  the  past.  SDI  funding 
would  grow  250  percent  from  1985  to 
1987.  Both  the  Apollo  and  Manhattan 
projects  far  exceeded  this  growth  in  a 
similar  time  of  development.  Apollo  at 
578  percent:  Manhattan  project  at  345 
percent. 

Today  we  are  discussing  the  right 
subject  but  for  the  wrong  reason.  The 
issue  should  not  be  $3.2  billion  versus 
$3.9  billion,  but  what  do  we  want  from 
strategic  defense  and  when?  Like  in  so 
many  other  areas  of  national  security, 
we  are  playing  catch-up  ball  with  the 
Soviets.  WhUe  they  have  spent  billions 
of  dollars  on  strategic  defense— $260 
billion  from  1972-82— we  are  only  rec- 
ognizing now  our  responsibilities  In 
this  regard  and  the  potential  that  de- 
fense has  for  putting  a  halt  to  nuclear 
proliferation.  The  Soviet  Union's 
record  on  compliance  with  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  similar  to  its  dismal  record  of 
compliance  with  other  treaties.  There 
is  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  which  is  a 
clear  violation  of  the  treaty.  Other  po- 
tential or  probable  violations  are  the 
mobility  of  its  ABM  system  compo- 
nents, the  concurrent  testing  of  ABM 
and  air  defense  components,  and  the 
rapid  reload  capability  of  ABM 
launchers. 

In  1980.  I  was  briefed  extensively 
about  BMD  efforts  by  the  Army,  by 
the  national  laboratories,  and  by  par- 


ticipating defense  contractors.  All 
signs  pointed  to  potential  deployment 
of  a  layered,  endoatmospheric/exoat- 
mospheric  system  starting  in  about 
1989  with  full  deployment  by  1993  to 
1995. 1  am  talking  about  a  terminal  de- 
fense of  our  ICBM's  with  interceptors 
capable  of  shooting  down  Soviet  RV's 
within  the  atmosphere  and  well  above 
50.000  feet.  Last  year,  I  asked  the 
Army— whose  efforts  had  been  swal- 
lowed by  the  SDI  program— when  de- 
ployment of  similar  efforts  could  be 
achieved.  The  response  was  1993.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  what  we  ought  to  do; 
1993  could  be  optimistic,  but  many 
definitely  believe  the  1993-95  time- 
frame is  an  achievable  goal  if  the 
DOD  concentrates  its  resources  on 
recent  technological  Innovations  and 
successes  achieved  for  site  defense 
components. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  WhUe  I  firmly  support  the 
President's  objective  for  strategic  de- 
fense, the  concept  of  a  population  de- 
fense umbrella  and  a  deployment  deci- 
sion 10  years  hence  for  systems  20 
years  from  now  is  not  practical  at  this 
time.  Those  are  certainly  responsible 
objectives,  but  they  should  not  be  the 
only  concern  in  the  SDI  debate.  As  I 
said,  a  vigorous  research  program  can 
provide  answers  to  those  key  questions 
at  a  future  date.  We  need  defense 
today. 

It  is  implausible  to  me  that  we  are 
proceeding  with  MX  deployment  in 
unprotected  and  totally  vulnerable 
Minuteman  silos.  It  makes  at>solutely 
no  sense  at  all.  We  are  deploying  500 
of  the  most  accurate,  hard-target  war- 
heads in  the  world  today  on  the  MX  in 
place  of  150  Minuteman  warheads  of  a 
sufficiently  capability.  Soviet  planners 
don't  even  have  to  change  their  target- 
ing objectives  and  techniques.  The 
American  public  should  be  outraged  at 
our  stupidity.  There  are  two  actions 
that  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
DOD  immediately.  It  should  move  to 
harden  the  MX  silos  to  an  approxi- 
mate level  of  25,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  that  it  asserts  is  possible,  and  it 
should  move  to  a  point  defense  of  the 
missiles.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  confidence  in  an  upgraded 
survivability  of  the  missiles  would 
meet  with  congressional  approval  of 
the  100  MX  missile  deployment 
sought  by  the  DOD.  Such  a  move 
would  increase  potential  survivable 
warheads  from  roughly  25  with  the 
unprotected  50  missile  deployment 
scheme  to  perhaps  400  to  500  war- 
heads with  a  protected  100  missile  de- 
ployment plan. 

Mr.  President,  I  don't  have  any  illu- 
sions that  a  site  defense  system  that 
can  be  deployed  in  10  years  is  the  ulti- 
mate capability  we  will  need.  It  will  be 
an  evolving  system.  But,  even  at  the 
outset,  it  will  introduce  uncertainty 
into  the  Soviet  target  planner's  mind, 
and  it  will  aid  in  deterrence  and  sur- 


vivability. Some  may  question  whether 
anything  can  be  done  this  soon.  I 
would  quote  no  less  an  authority  than 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  on  this  matter.  In  an  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  journal  Foreign  Affairs 
last  year.  Secretary  Brown  stated,  and 
I  quote: 

Terminal  hard  point  defenses  (e.g.,  de- 
fending ICBMs).  using  hardened  ground- 
based  radars  and  Interceptors  rockets,  would 
require  about  ten  years  between  a  decision 
to  deploy  and  having  a  significant  force:  the 
time  to  completion  of  deployment  would  ap- 
proach 15  years  from  decision.  The  neces- 
sary technology  exists  now.  and  some  sub- 
systems have  already  been  partially  devel- 
oped. What  would  be  required  would  be  the 
design  of  a  new  system  Involving— In  se- 
quence—some additional  prototype  develop- 
ment, full-scale  engineering  development, 
production  and  deployment.  Such  a  system 
would  include  an  interceptor  like  the  Spar- 
tan missile  aimed  at  reentry  vehicle  (RV8) 
outside  the  atmosphere,  and  another,  rather 
like  the  Sprint  missile,  for  Intercepting  RV8 
that  have  already  entered  the  atmosphere. 

Present  designs  of  both  missiles  would  re- 
quire the  use  of  nuclear  warheads.  Alterna- 
tively, non-nuclear  versions  could  be  devel- 
oped using  terminal  homing  devices  In  the 
Interceptor.  There  is  some  question  about 
how  heavy  a  conventional  warhead  (and 
therefore  the  interceptor  missile)  would 
need  to  be  in  order  to  provide  high  probabil- 
ity of  destroying  the  Incoming  RV  and  mis- 
sile warhead:  It  depends  on  how  close  to  the 
reentry  vehicle  the  terminal  guidance  could 
bring  the  Interceptor.  If  a  non-nuclear  inter- 
ceptor is  chosen,  this  would  lengthen  by  at 
least  a  few  years  the  time  to  a  substantial 
deployed  capability. 

An  additional  optical  sensor,  the  Airborne 
Optical  Adjunct  (AOA).  which  would  track 
reentry  vehicles  by  detecting  their  infrared 
emissions  or  viewing  them  with  visible  light, 
could  also  be  Included  at  about  the  same 
time  as  a  non-nuclear  warhead.  Such  a  capa- 
bility is  feasible  technologically  and  likely 
to  be  helpful  In  discrimination  during  or 
shortly  before  the  offensive  missile's  re- 
entry, but  the  technology  would  need  some 
additional  development. 

The  major  change  in  technology 
from  when  Secretary  Brown's  article 
appeared  is  that  we  are  closer  to  a 
normuclear  kill  vehicle  though  re- 
search on  reducing  its  size  must  con- 
tinue. 

I  oppose  the  3-percent  real  growth 
amendment  because  I  feel  it  restricts 
unnecessarily  on  the  research  that 
must  continue.  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
elements  of  the  present  SDI  program 
structure.  As  I  have  stated,  it  should 
be  restructured  to  evaluate  real  and 
near-term  options.  Failure  to  do  so 
may  cause  a  total  collapse  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

On  June  14,  1979.  our  former  distin- 
guished colleague,  and  my  dear  friend. 
Scoop  Jaclcson.  spoke  about  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  and  the  terrible  disadvan- 
tages it  would  bring  down  on  us.  Sena- 
tor Jacluon  stated,  "we  are  less  secure 
today  than  when  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions began  10  years  ago.  And  we  wiU 
be  still  less  secure  at  the  end  of  the 
treaty  period  than  we  are  today." 
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That  is  what  this  debate  is  about. 
Security.  Strategic  defense  can  be  a 
valuable  tool  in  gaining  it.  We  must 
accept  our  responsibility  and  support 
it  now. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,  which  I  felt  to  be  cogent  and 
persuasive,  as  I  have  to  the  President's 
distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
Georgia. 

I  must  say  that  this  has  not  been  an 
issue  free  from  doubt  in  my  mind.  My 
friend  from  Louisiana,  who  is  the 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  asked  me 
on  numerous  (Kcasions  whether  or  not 
I  would  cosponsor  it  with  him.  I  seri- 
ously considered  doing  so.  as  I  felt 
that  whatever  the  values  of  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative— and  I  regard  it 
as  being  of  high  value— the  request  of 
the  administration  for  fiscal  year  1987 
was  for  a  greater  amount  of  money 
than  could  be  effectively  used  for  the 
purpose  of  the  initiative.  I  now  find 
myself  quite  satisfied  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  I  oppose  the  further  re- 
ductions which  are  proposed  by  this 
amendment. 

I  have  four  reasons  for  doing  so.  Mr. 
President,  which  I  can  outline  relative- 
ly briefly.  The  first  is  that  it  seemed 
to  me  to  a  certain  extent— at  the  time 
at  which  it  was  introduced  or  first 
broached— and  it  seems  to  me  now. 
that  the  3-percent  figure  for  real  in- 
creased spending  in  1987  for  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  was  to  a  certain 
extent  an  arbitrary  figure,  that  it 
simply  equaled  the  amount  of  money 
which  we  thought  the  defense  budget 
for  1987  was  going  to  be  increased  over 
that  of  1986,  the  amount  by  which  it 
would  have  been  increased  if  we  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  the  1986  budget 
resolution.  But  there  was  little  more 
in  the  determination  of  the  figure 
than  that  rationale. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  the  time 
the  entire  pr(x^ess  has  been  completed 
through  appropriations,  the  House 
wiU  almost  certainly  cut  more  out  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  than  is 
proposed  in  this  amendment.  As  a 
result,  even  if  a  modest  3-percent  in- 
crease in  1987  is  appropriate  or  cor- 
rect, we  are  more  likely  to  end  up  with 
that  increase  at  the  end  of  the  debate 
if  we  vote  against  this  amendment  and 
defeat  it  today  than  we  are  if  we  adopt 
it.  If  we  adopt  it.  it  will  inevitably 
become  the  largest  amount  of  money 
available  for  any  future  negotiations 
on  the  subject.  And  each  of  us  in  this 
body  knows  perfectly  Well  that  this 
debate  on  the  defense  authorization 


bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  not 
the  final  word  on  this  subject. 

My  last  two  reasons  for  opposing 
this  amendment  are  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, and  certainly  more  persuasive 
to  me.  Mr.  President.  The  first  was  re- 
ferred to  more  than  in  passing  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  It  is  the  high  value  which  I 
Iielleve  we  should  place  on  attempting 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  Is  a 
way  out  of  the  defense  policy  Itnown 
as  mutually  assured  destruction.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  worthwhile  to  make  a 
substantial  investment  of  the  defense 
budget  of  the  United  States  in  at- 
tempting to  determine  whether  or  not 
a  defense  against  nuclear  weapons  is 
possible,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
possible  how  effective  it  can  be. 

We  are,  here  and  across  the  country, 
still  debating  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  is  a  worthy  goal,  though  I  believe 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  believe  it  to  be  so,  includ- 
ing the  sponsors  of  this  amendment. 
We  continue  to  debate  exactly  what 
the  primary  goal  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  is  to  be.  The  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  did  ask  us  in  their  authori- 
zation to  change  somewhat  the  direc- 
tion of  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 
They  suggested  that  we  should  contin- 
ue to  determine  the  ability  of  ballistic 
missile  defenses  to  provide  nationwide 
population  protection,  but  to  focus 
primarily  at  least  in  the  immediate 
future,  on  assuring  survivable,  cost-ef- 
fective defense  options  for  enhancing 
the  survivability  of  our  retaliatory 
forces,  and  command,  control,  and 
communications  systems. 

I  believe  that  both  of  those  goals  are 
appropriate.  I  believe  the  attention 
which  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
wishes  to  focus  on  the  latter  of  those 
two  goals  to  be  perhaps  what  should 
be  our  primary  focus  over  the  course 
of  the  next  several  years,  at  least. 
Those  goals  are  more  modest  than 
those  of  the  administration.  They  are 
reflected  in  what  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  reconunended  to  us. 
Even  those  goals,  I  am  afraid,  would 
be  undercut  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amen<iment. 

Most  important  of  all.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  impact  that  this  program  has 
had  over  the  course  of  the  last  2  or  3 
years,  and  the  impact  that  it  can  have 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  on  the 
process  of  negotiations  toward  nuclear 
disarmament  in  Geneva. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  are  now 
closer  to  a  real  agreement  on  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  ntmiber,  and  perhaps 
the  power  of  nuclear  weapons  than 
has  been  the  case  for  decades.  It  seems 
to  me  that  after  a  long  and  continuing 
debate  within  the  administration,  a 
debate  which  admittedly  continues, 
that  the  President,  with  strong  en- 
couragement from  the  Congress,  is 
moving  toward  such  a  treaty  as  a  cap- 


stone to  his  Presidency.  He  has  recent- 
ly shown  some  willingness  to  consider 
changes  in  his  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive priorities  to  get  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

D  1236 

There  is  evidence  not  only  in  his 
communications  with  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers but  in  a  number  of  reports  from 
the  administration  Itself. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  crystal  clear  to  this  Senator 
that  the  reason  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  made  new  and  more  attractive, 
and  what  one  may  properly  call  real 
offers  with  respect  to  nuclear  disarma- 
ment, is  its  fear  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  and  the  cost  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  attempting  to  match 
what  this  initiative  means  for  the 
United  States. 

As  a  consequence,  to  give  up  even  in 
part  what  has  brought  us  thus  far  on 
the  road  toward  some  kind  of  nuclear 
disarmament  agreement,  to  give  up 
even  in  part  the  prospect  for  some 
form  of  relief  from  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  to  reduce  even  marginally  the 
chances  of  real  disarmament,  on  the 
basis  of  unilateral  decisions  taken  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
as  opposed  to  negotiations  involving 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  seems  to  me  to  be  ill  advised. 

At  this  point  we  probably  only  need 
to  wait  6  months  or  so  to  determine 
whether  or  not  such  an  agreement  is 
truly  possible.  In  fact,  not  much  more 
than  a  year  from  now  this  administra- 
tion will  have  lost  any  real  possibility 
of  reaching  such  an  agreement  on  nu- 
clear disarmament  during  its  two 
terms  of  office. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
by  far  the  wisest  course  of  action  is  to 
stay  the  course,  to  retain  at  least  the 
level  of  funding  for  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  rather 
than  at  this  point  to  make  a  luiilateral 
decision  to  reduce  what  has  been  the 
most  effective  single  measure  in  bring- 
ing us  to  a  greater  possibility  of  suc- 
cess in  reaching  an  arms  control  treaty 
than  we  have  had  during  the  course  of 
more  than  the  last  10  years. 

For  those  reasons,  and  with  some 
regret  and  some  real  imderstanding  of 
the  motives  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment.  I  believe  it  would  be  wise 
for  us  to  reject  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston],  deserves  the  support  of  all 
our  colleagues.  It  embodies  the  sub- 
stance of  a  letter  which  Senator  John- 
ston sent  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee with  the  support  of  45  Sena- 
tors. It  is  my  hope  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  debate,  we  will  be  joined  in 
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support  of  this  policy  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  which 
provides  a  reasonable  3-percent  in- 
crease in  the  SDI  Program.  SDI  will 
have  a  total  of  $3.24  billion  for  re- 
search and  development.  This  will 
ensure  vigorous  and  high  quality  re- 
search for  missile  defense  technology 
consistent  with  good  strategy  and  effi- 
cient defense  budgeting. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  the 
Senate  will  demonstrate  that  SDI  re- 
search remains  consistent  with  oppor- 
tunities to  reach  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
is  consistent  with  our  national  inter- 
est. 

By  adopting  tliis  amendment,  the 
Senate  will  demonstrate  its  continued 
support  for  the  current,  plausible, 
commonly  understood  meaning  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

Finally,  by  adopting  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, we  will  be  buying  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  people  of  this 
country  to  better  understand  the  di- 
rection, purpose,  and  goals  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  shut  down  SDI  research.  The 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  support, 
as  I  do,  basic  research  on  strategic  de- 
fense for  a  number  of  reasons: 

First,  SDI  research  can  provide  us 
an  important  hedge  against  Soviet  ad- 
vances in  missile  defense  techologies; 

Second,  research  in  this  area  allows 
for  the  continued  examination  of  lim- 
ited defensive  systems  which— in  con- 
Junction  with  arms  control  agreements 
to  halt  the  growth  of  offensive  arse- 
nals—may provide  for  increased  securi- 
ty; 

Third,  modest  funding  enables  us  to 
continually  assess  the  feasibility  of 
ever  deploying  an  impenetrable  defen- 
sive shield  which  would  eliminate  the 
threat  of  nuclear  attack. 

The  United  States  has  explored  de- 
fense technologies  for  years,  as  per- 
mitted by  the  ABM  accord. 

And  this  type  of  exploration  into  de- 
fensive systems  will  continue.  Howev- 
er, there  are  important  guidelines 
which  can  ensure  that  these  efforts 
are  both  economically  efficient  and 
consistent  with  U.S.  compliance  with 
arms  control  agreements. 

By  contrast,  the  administration's  re- 
quests—74  percent  increase  this  year 
alone  over  last  year— wiD  undoubtedly 
lead  to  a  considerable  waste  of  defense 
resources.  Indeed,  of  national  re- 
sources. A  nimxber  of  noted  defense 
experts— including  former  Secretaries 
of  Defense  James  Schlesinger  and 
Harold  Brown— have  warned  that  ex- 
cessive annual  funding  increases  for 
SDI  could  ultimately  damage  continu- 
ing efforts  in  spaces  and  defense  re- 
search. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  draw  my 
colleagues'  attention  at  this  time  to  a 


letter  I,  and  I  presume  most  of  us,  re- 
ceived today  from  Kenneth  Adelman, 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  In  his  letter  to 
Members  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Adelman 
assails  those  of  us  who  are  skeptical  of 
the  administration's  huge  funding  re- 
quest for  SDI.  He  suggests  that  cut- 
ting the  SDI  request  is  to  "award  con- 
cessions to  the  Soviet  Union  which  its 
military  buildup  has.  so  far,  been 
unable  to  extort."  Mr.  Adelman  goes 
on  to  state  his  belief  that  "it  would  be 
irresponsible  if  the  Congress  should 
thereby  undercut  our  hopes  for  pro- 
ductive negotiations."  Now  I  ask  my 
colleagues,  is  it  fair  to  equate  skepti- 
cism of  a  74-percent  increase  in  fund- 
ing with  congressional  irresponsibility? 
The  President  could  not  ask  for  a 
more  supportive  committee  than  he 
has  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  imder  the  leadership  of 
Senators  Goldwater  and  Nunn,  and 
yet  the  committee  could  not,  itself, 
grant  the  administration's  extraordi- 
narily large  funding  request  for  SDI. 
The  irresponsibility  lies  in  statements 
like  Mr.  Adelman's  that  equate  strong 
defense  and  patriotism  with  unbridled 
support  of  an  incoherent  spending 
spree. 

Since  1984,  the  SDI  budget  has  tri- 
pled. If  the  history  of  domestic  and  de- 
fense programs  teach  us  anything,  it  is 
that  the  gorging  of  resources— as  re- 
quested by  the  administration— can 
lead  only  to  a  slothful  and  indolent 
program.  SDI  simply  cannot  effective- 
ly absorb  the  funding  increases  re- 
quested by  the  President  or  approved, 
even  scaled  back,  by  the  committee. 

Ambassador  Paul  Nitze  recently  said 
"it  now  appears  we  will  be  well  into 
the  1990's"  before  we  can  determine 
whether  or  not  SDI  can  meet  "the 
President's  criteria  of  feasibility,  sur- 
vivability, and  cost  effectiveness  at  the 
margin."  The  President's  Fletcher 
panel  said  a  vigorous  SDI  effort  within 
a  controlled  budget  would  result  in 
minimal  schedule  slippage.  Therefore, 
I  believe  we  can  and  should  pursue  a 
research  program,  but  at  a  reasonable 
pace— especially  until  we  know  if  space 
defense  is  feasible— and  within  the 
same  funding  constraints  as  the  rest  of 
the  DOD  budget  and  perhaps  even 
closer  to  the  rest  of  the  entire  national 
budget. 

A  3-percent  real  increase  in  SDI 
funding  over  last  year's  appropria- 
tions, as  provided  by  this  amendment, 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
vigorous  program. 

Mr.  President,  these  programs— re- 
gardless of  their  rate  of  increase- 
must  remain  in  the  realm  of  research 
and  development  to  preserve  our  com- 
mitments to  the  ABM  Treaty. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy,  quite  simply, 
to  set  aside  the  ABM  Treaty  casually— 
as  the  administration  proposes,  absent 
major,  significant  changes  in  the  stra- 
tegic environment.  By  major  changes. 


I  mean  only  if  the  Soviet  Union  bla- 
tantly abrogates  the  terms  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  or  if  arms  control  agree- 
ments reduce  the  number  of  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  extent  that 
testing  and  deployment  of  limited  de- 
fensive systems  would  unquestionably 
enhance  our  security. 

The  administration's  new  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
[ABM]  Treaty  suggests  that  the  most 
fundamental  aspects  of  a  treaty  which 
had  guided  our  defense  planning  since 
1972  are  somehow  no  longer  legally 
binding.  The  administration  is  in 
effect  asking  the  Senate  to  accede  to  a 
new  treaty  formulation  which  contra- 
venes the  substance  and  guidelines  of 
the  treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate  in 
1972. 

To  preserve  the  ABM  accord  as  we 
have  known  it  for  14  years,  only  basic 
research  should  continue  and  those 
projects  aimed  at  early  demonstra- 
tions and  prototype  development 
should  be  deemphasized.  These  latter 
efforts— if  pursued  vigorously— will 
lead  eventually  to  serious  questions  re- 
garding U.S.  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  ABM  accord. 

Finally,  the  continued  contradictions 
in  the  administration's  presentation  of 
SDI  Program  objectives  and  its  failure 
to  identify  an  overall  systems  architec- 
ture still  suggest  a  program  in  search 
of  coherence.  After  3  years,  the  admin- 
istration continues  variously  to  define 
the  initiative  as  a  research  program,  a 
deployment  program,  a  lever  for  arms 
control,  a  move  to  total  population  de- 
fenses, or  simply  a  means  of  defending 
our  existing  offensive  strategic  forces. 
The  American  people  deserve  far 
better  from  their  Government  before 
they  are  asked  to  dedicate  billions  of 
their  tax  dollars  on  behalf  of  this 
quixotic  venture. 

The  United  States  will  continue  with 
a  vigorous  effort  in  the  area  of  defen- 
sive research.  The  question  we  must 
decide  today  is  what  is  an  appropriate 
level  for  that  research,  and  within 
what  parameters  this  research  should 
take  place. 

The  debate  over  SDI  funding  is  not 
occurring  in  some  sort  of  budgetary 
vacuum.  In  this  era  of  defense  budget 
constraints,  due  primarily  to  the  ad- 
ministration's endorsement  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  each  program  must 
be  weighed  on  its  merits  and  against 
other  defense  budget  priorities.  We 
face  the  real  possibility  under  Gramm- 
Rudman  that  cuts  in  defense  accounts 
vital  to  our  military  preparedness  will 
be  compromised.  A  3-i>ercent  growth 
in  the  SDI  budget  will  allow  us  to  ex- 
plore promising  defensive  technologies 
while  ensuring  that  military  pay,  read- 
iness, and  overall  U.S.  defense  capa- 
bilities do  not  suffer. 

Based  on  the  testimony  presented  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  analysis  of  noted  strategic  experts, 
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I  believe  this  amendment  strikes  an 
appropriate  balance  among  the  need 
for  defensive  research,  the  necessity  of 
spending  defense  dollars  wisely,  and 
our  collective  desire  to  promote  poli- 
cies consistent  with  reaching  arms 
control  agreements  and  keeping  exist- 
ing agreements  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  Nunn  and 
Btro  have  discussed  on  the  Senate 
floor  the  nearly  incomprehensible  po- 
sition of  the  State  Department  regard- 
ing the  ABM  Treaty  record.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  the  record,  the  Senate  does 
not.  What  the  administration  hopes  to 
achieve  with  such  gamesmanship,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  can  only  guess. 
But  he  can  assure  the  administration 
this:  There  is  no  more  certain  way  to 
destroy  the  prospects  for  SDI  than  to 
keep  this  record  from  the  Senate.  We 
will  be  forced  to  assume  the  record 
contradicts  the  administi:ation's  posi- 
tion on  SDI.  as  to  its  consistency  with 
ABM.  and  the  Senate  will  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  President,  the  Johnston  amend- 
ment is  consistent  with  good  budget- 
ing, good  defense  policy,  the  prospects 
for  arms  control,  and  continued  adher- 
ence with  the  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  ABM,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

D  1250 

Mr.  WARNER  and  Mr.  MATSU- 
NAGA  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  remarks 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  nearly  8  years  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
indeed  he  is  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  Forces, 
of  which  I  chair,  and  together  we  have 
done  our  very  best  to  present  to  the 
committee  and  indeed  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  our  views  on  this  subject. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  have 
found  no  action  certainly  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  or  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  that  is  tanta- 
mount to  "irresponsible."  We  have  a 
difference  of  views  on  this  subject. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  know  full  well 
my  strong  support  for  the  President's 
program  at  a  figure  higher  than  we 
are  considering  at  this  time.  But 
where  we  are  on  this  amendment  will 
soon  be  decided  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  this  afternoon  by  virtue  of  con- 
structive and  I  think  thoughtful  views 
expressed  by  all  Members  of  this  body. 
At  no  time  in  this  debate  or  in  the 
analysis  by  our  subcommittee  or  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  was  any  state- 
ment or  action  taken  which  would  jus- 
tify the  accusation  of  "irresponsible" 
by  a  Member  or  collective  Members  of 
this  body. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  briefly,  perhaps 
there  may  have  been  a  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  statement  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  just  made. 
First  of  all,  I  appreciate  the  kind  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
clear  to  me  the  Senator  read  a  letter 
in  which  that  word  was  used,  and  I 
enjoin  the  Senator  in  rebutting  that 
there  is  no  basis  whatsoever  for  the 
use  of  that  word  in  addressing  this 
body  in  the  context  of  this  amend- 
ment or  any  other  action  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  His  observation  in  this 
regard  is  typical  of  his  constant  effort 
to  seek  what  is  the  national  security  of 
this  coimtry  and  to  work  thoughtfully 
with  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  his  observations  here  are  ex- 
tremely well-taken.  I  appreciate  them 
very  much  and  they  stand  very  much 
in  a  consistent  pattern  of  his  behavior. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Johnston 
amendment  to  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  would  set  a  $3.24  bil- 
lion limit  on  fiscal  year  1987  strategic 
defense  initiative  ESDI]  fimding.  I  use 
the  word  "limit"  advisedly,  however,  in 
that  this  figure  still  represents  a  full 
3-percent  increase  over  and  above  last 
year's  funding.  Combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  program  has  tripled  in 
cost  since  its  inception,  with  more  to 
come,  this  seemingly  modest  increase 
serves  to  brake  a  nmaway  program, 
bringing  it  more  in  line  with  what 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesin- 
ger meant  when  he  spoke  of  maximum 
profitable  growth  rates  for  research 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  when  thinking  of  SDI 
the  first  thought  that  comes  to  my 
mind  is  the  enormous  cost  of  the 
project.  We  are  talking  now  of  billions 
of  dollars,  and  this  is  only  a  starter. 
When  and  if  we  decide  to  deploy  the 
space  shield,  it  will  cost  American  tax- 
payers hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars, 
if  not  trillions,  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  has 
repeatedly  stated  on  this  floor.  A 
recent  study  for  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Foreign  Policy  Institute  roughly  esti- 
mates that  a  fully  deployed  SDI  could 
cost  as  much  as  $770  billion,  at  an 
annual  rate  of  expenditure  that  would 
equal  what  the  Navy  currently  invests 
in  all  weapons  development  and  pro- 
curement. This  estimate  is,  as  noted, 
only  a  rough  one,  however,  and  it  is 
among  the  lower  calculations  that  I 
have  come  across.  But  the  indetermin- 
acy of  the  cost  itself  Is  disturbing— it 
demonstrates  that  we  are  not  sure  of 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here. 

But.  returning  to  this  year's  authori- 
zation level  of  only  $3  billion  or  so. 
this  figure  itself  is  egregiously  large  in 
the  context  of  this  country's  serious 
fiscal  and  economic  situation.  Only  a 


few  days  ago,  it  seems,  we  were  talking 
of  enormous  Federal  imbalances,  huge 
and  increasing  trade  deficits,  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  I  the  United  States  has  become  a 
debtor  nation.  We  were  fighting 
among  ourselves  over  what,  in  compar- 
ison to  SDI,  were  trivial  sums  but 
which  represented  vital  services  and 
benefits  to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation, 
particularly  to  the  less  fortunate 
among  us.  We  were  just  beginning  to 
understand  fully  the  zero-sum  nature 
of  the  fiscal  pie,  particularly  in  the 
face  of  the  President's  intransigence 
on  tax  increases,  and  were  attempting 
to  make  relatively  responsible  deci- 
sions in  the  context  of  this  new  fiscal 
environment. 

This,  on  top  of  an  economy  which 
has  been  experiencing  slow  growth, 
relatively  high  unemployment,  a  di- 
minishing capacity  to  compete  inter- 
nationally, and  a  rapidly  deteriorating 
capital  base,  forces  me  to  pose  the 
same  question  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  asked  yes- 
terday: "Can  we  afford  it?"  Can  we 
afford  to  invest  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  nonproductive  defense  assets 
that  return  far  less  on  the  dollar  than 
do  comparable  private  sector  invest- 
ments? Can  we  afford  to  bypass  invest- 
ment in  industrial  R&D,  already  piti- 
fully low,  and  simultaneously  drain  so 
much  of  the  best  scientific  and  engi- 
neering talent  of  our  universities  into 
speculative  defense  research? 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  have 
stated,  "SDI  must  be  cost-effective  at 
the  margin;"  even  the  administration's 
own  arms  control  negotiator,  Paul 
Nitze,  has  affirmed  this.  To  make 
sense,  SDI  must  cost  the  Soviets  more 
to  counteract  than  it  costs  us  to  build 
SDI.  But  it  is  becoming  much  more 
clear  that  the  Soviets  do  not  have  to 
suffer  the  burden  of  SDI's  high  costs 
in  this  respect:  Through  relatively  in- 
expensive methods,  including  a  simple 
numerical  increase  in  delivery  vehi- 
cles, warheads,  decoys,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  fast-biun  boosters  and 
other  iimovations,  they  can  almost  im- 
mediately make  SDI's  effectiveness 
problematic  and  increase  the  niunber 
and  kind  of  their  own  offensive  forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  thing  that 
comes  to  my  mind  regarding  SDI  is  its 
current  direction,  pace,  and  scope. 
From  what  I  have  read  and  heard,  it  is 
clear  that  there  have  been  no  major 
theoretical  or  engineering  break- 
throughs to  make  SDI  deployment  by 
the  late  1990's  any  more  feasible  than 
contemplated  in  previous  years.  It  lyj- 
pears  that  SDI  scientists  are  just  be- 
giiming  to  identify  the  type  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  they  are  en- 
countering, much  less  understand  how 
to  overcome  them.  The  high  priority 
the  President  has  given  the  program 
has  also  contributed  to  the  heavy 
going  the  scientists  find  themselves  in: 
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By  mandating  that  SDI  be  limited 
only  by  available  technology,  certain 
research  will  be  compromised  in  the 
effort  to  adhere  to  an  arbitrary,  forced 
schedule.  The  Senate  staff  study 
which  noted  this  also  indicated  that 
although  the  SDI  budget  has  tripled 
in  3  years,  no  definite  set  of  systems 
architectures  has  yet  been  developed 
against  which  a  set  of  threat  scenarios 
can  be  generated  or  tested.  In  other 
words,  after  3  years  of  nonstop  re- 
search, the  Department  of  Defense 
still  cannot  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the 
system  will  look  lilLe,  much  less  tell  us 
how  effective  it  will  be. 

This  seems  to  be  the  situation  all 
aroimd.  Two  years  ago,  the  offeror  of 
the  pending  amendment,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston] cogently  remarked  that  SDI  was 
undefined— the  same  situation  obtains 
today.  Prom  one  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration we  hear  that  SDI  will  protect 
our  cities  and  our  military  installa- 
tions: from  another  part,  that  SDI  can 
feasibly  protect  only  our  strategic  re- 
taliatory forces.  I  would  like  to  know 
Just  whom  and  what  SDI  is  supposed 
to  protect,  if  only  from  parochial  con- 
cern—I  believe  it  was  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers]  who 
raised  this  point— that  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  have  not  been  mentioned  as 
among  the  lucky  beneficiaries  of  this 
space  shield.  I  hope  that  is  an  over- 
sight, Mr.  President. 

Third  and  finally,  Mr.  President, 
what  comes  to  mind  when  I  contem- 
plate SDI  is  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
the  arms  race.  The  President  and  Gen- 
eral Abrahamson  have  characterized 
SDI  as  a  defensive  weapons  system. 
But  weapons,  for  whatever  purpose, 
are  weapons.  In  this  enlightened  cen- 
tury, we  are  far  more  aware  of  the  se- 
mantic connotation  of  words— their 
power,  their  potential  for  abuse,  their 
potential  for  misinterpretation.  In 
speaking  of  the  technologies  of  star 
wars  as  defensive,  we  must  also  recog- 
nize its  obverse:  that  SDI  can,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  be  construed  as  a 
system  which  can  enhance  offensive 
war-making  potential.  In  the  intercon- 
nected world  of  nuclear  strategy.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  element  which 
impinges  on  the  nuclear  question  can 
be  removed  from  the  strategic  equa- 
tion. Of  greater  importance,  I  do  not 
believe  the  Soviets  believe  this. 

Although  I  do  not  personally  believe 
that  an  effective  space  shield  can  ever 
be  built  at  any  price— what  one  scien- 
tist can  build,  another  can  avoid— this 
is  not  really  the  issue.  The  issue  is 
what  the  Soviets  perceive,  and  what 
they  are  forced  to  assiune.  If  they 
think  that  there  is  even  a  small  possi- 
bility that  SDI  might  upset  the  nucle- 
ar balance,  might  give  this  country 
some  kind  of  edge,  rest  assured  that 
they  will  react;  and  the  reaction  might 
well  be  a  massive  increase  in  ICBM's, 
cruise  missiles,   and  bomber  groups. 


the  latter  two  against  which  SDI  does 
not  even  contemplate  a  defense.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons it  is  not  large  numbers  which  is 
important:  it  will  take  only  500  bombs 
to  obliterate  half  the  population  of 
the  United  States  and  make  all  our 
cities  unlivable. 

A  prominent  physicist.  Dr.  Sydney 
Drell,  codirector  of  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center,  has  noted 
that  SDI's  popularity  is  a  result  of 
moral  fatigue— the  weariness  people 
feel  after  years  of  living  with  the 
bomb.  "The  world  is  stuck  with  deter- 
rence for  as  long  as  we  live,"  he  said, 
"and  people  don't  want  to  hear  that." 
Dr.  Drell  is  correct:  For  all  intent  and 
purposes,  we  must  abide  by  the  mon- 
strous logic  of  mutually  assured  de- 
struction. To  imagine  less  than  the 
worst  with  nuclear  weapons  is  to  invite 
false  hopes  and  false  promises. 

Massive  unilateral  defensive  arma- 
ment shares  the  same  impulse  with 
unilateral  disarmament:  both  refuse  to 
recognize  the  nuclear  reality— that  it 
will  be  here,  that,  like  the  possibility 
of  war  in  general,  it  must  be  dealt  with 
by  conventional  political  wisdom.  If  we 
allow  SDI  funding  to  increase  beyond 
that  called  for  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment, we  risk  once  again  the  possibili- 
ty that  our  moral  capacity  to  control 
new  technology  will  be  outstripped  by 
the  sexual  aUure  of  scientific  poten- 
tial. 

a  1300 

Mr.  President,  I  join  my  colleagues, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  this  debate, 
to  urge  support  for  the  pending 
amendment.  We  must  send  a  message 
to  the  President  that  SDI  is  simply  too 
costly,  too  ambiguous  in  pace,  direc- 
tion, and  scope,  and  too  provocative  to 
justify  authorizing  more  than  the  $3.2 
billion  called  for  in  the  Johnston 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Johnston-Evans- 
Proxmire  amendment  to  increase 
spending  for  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative 3  percent  over  last  year's  level 
plus  an  allowance  for  inflation.  In  ex- 
pressing my  support  for  this  amend- 
ment and  in  discussing  the  SDI,  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  several  areas: 
the  1987  SDI  budget  request,  the  air 
defense  problem,  the  nuclear-pumped 
x-ray  laser  and  the  ABM  Treaty. 

SDI  BUDGET  REQOKST 

Mr.  President,  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  just  spent  weeks 
trying  to  trim  the  defense  budget  in 
order  to  meet  the  budget  authority 
and  outlay  targets  established  in  the 
budget  resolution.  Across  the  board, 
we  cut  planes  and  tanks  and  spare 
parts  and  still  came  up  short. 

The  items  we  did  cut  are  all  very  im- 
portant to  our  national  defense— they 
are  the  things  we  would  need  most  if 
we  went  to  war  tomorrow.  And  as  Sen- 


ator NuNN  has  explained— more  cut- 
ting remains  to  be  done. 

In  light  of  the  severe  budgetary 
crunch  we  face,  to  talk  about  a  78-per- 
cent Increase  in  funding  for  star  wars 
is  absurd.  There  is  simply  no  compel- 
ling reason  to  boost  funding  for  star 
wars  to  the  level  the  administration 
has  requested.  Under  the  administra- 
tion's plan,  funding  for  SDI  would 
grow  at  an  incredible  rate  over  the 
next  5  years— accounting  for  $37.5  bil- 
lion between  1987  and  1991.  This 
would  represent  an  average  annual  In- 
crease of  22.4  percent  in  constant  dol- 
lars after  having  risen  at  a  41.8-per- 
cent rate  between  1984  and  1986.  It  la 
more  money  for  research  than  is  allo- 
cated for  the  two  largest  procurement 
items  in  the  5-year  budget  projections: 
the  F-16  and  P-18  fighter  aircraft. 

Nobody  is  talking  about  eliminating 
or  even  cutting  back  SDI  research.  All 
we  are  saying  is— let's  bring  this  pro- 
gram in  line  with  the  realities  of  the 
budget  problems  we  face.  Three  per- 
cent real  growth  will  still  make  SDI 
one  of  the  biggest  items  in  the  defense 
budget.  $3.24  billion  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  and  more  than  ade- 
quate to  conduct  a  vigorous  SDI  re- 
search program. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee correctly  recognized  that  a  78-per- 
cent ramp-up  in  SDI  spending  is  im- 
prudent and  uimecessary  and  cut  the 
administration's  request  by  $1.4  bil- 
lion. As  I  stated  in  the  committee's 
report  on  the  Defense  authorization 
bill.  I  personally  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee's approved  level  is  still  far  too 
high:  I  had  proposed  freezing  spending 
at  last  year's  level. 

Such  increases  in  spending  year 
after  year  might  be  worth  it  if,  at  the 
end,  they  would  indeed  provide  us 
with  a  leak-proof  shield  against  nucle- 
ar weapons.  But,  of  course,  they  won't. 
Even  the  President's  advisers  now 
admit  this  and  are  trying  to  distance 
themselves  from  the  President's  state- 
ments to  the  contrary.  The  SDIO  Di- 
rector, Gen.  James  Abrahamson  has 
stated,  "No  where  have  we  stated  that 
the  goal  of  the  SDI  is  to  come  up  with 
a  'leakproof  defense." 

So,  what  will  this  massive  expendi- 
ture buy  the  American  taxpayer? 
First,  it  wiU  buy  an  increased  arms 
race  in  both  antimissile  weaponry  and 
a  race  to  build  more  offensive  weapons 
to  penetrate  defenses.  As  Reagan's  ad- 
visers admit,  the  most  likely  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  our  attempt  to  build  SDI 
will  be  to  overcome  it.  Stated  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  year, 
"I  think  they  (the  Soviets)  will  try  to 
overwhelm  or  otherwise  defeat  a  stra- 
tegic defense."  This  will  mean  that  the 
Soviets,  particularly  in  the  absence  of 
arms  control,  will  begin  a  new  program 
to  build  more  and  better  missiles  and 
we  will  have  to  do  the  same  to  be  able 
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to    penetrate    their    ABM    system— 
which  is  sure  to  follow. 

AIR  DKTENSI  DriTIATIVK 

The  Soviet  Union  is  also  likely  to 
move  toward  alternative  means  of  de- 
livering their  nuclear  weapons,  such  as 
advanced  strategic  bombers  and 
modem,  long-range  cruise  missiles.  We 
know  from  our  Intelligence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  developing  and  deploy- 
ing an  enormous  cruise  missile  fleet, 
following  our  lead.  These  Soviet  cruise 
missiles  are  modem  and  sophisticated 
with  increased  range,  accuracy,  and  re- 
liability. Will  the  SDI  be  able  to  cope 
with  thousands  of  Soviet  nuclear 
cruise  missiles  launched  from  subma- 
rines, bombers,  and  every  other  imagi- 
nable means?  Of  coiuse  not. 

To  deal  with  that  problem,  the  Air 
Force  has  another  idea:  It  wants  to 
build  an  "air  wars"  system  to  go  with 
the  "star  wars"  system.  As  Dr.  Robert 
S.  Cooper,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  research  and  technology 
stated  last  year,  "It  makes  no  sense  to 
provide  a  robust  system  to  intercept 
ICBM's  and  ignore  the  threat  of  long- 
range  bombers  and  cruise  missiles."  Or 
more  simply  put:  Why  spend  a  lot  of 
money  to  build  a  steel  roof  against  the 
elements  if  you  leave  the  windows 
open?  Moreover,  the  Fletcher  Commis- 
sion, in  its  report,  also  identified  the 
need  for  an  air  defense  complementa- 
ry to  any  ballistic  missile  defense. 

The  air  defense  initiative  [ADI], 
while  not  as  far  along  as  the  SDI.  nor 
as  well  funded— yet^would  require 
that  we  completely  rebuild  our  quite 
modest  current  air  defense  force.  This 
would  mean  new  fleets  of  air  defense 
interceptors,  surface-to-air  missiles, 
airborne  surveillance  aircraft,  large 
phased-array  radars,  and  other  items. 

The  cost  of  all  this:  Staggering.  Gen. 
Robert  Herres,  Commander  of  the 
North  American  Aerospace  Defense 
Command  [NORAD]  and  the  U.S. 
Space  Command  has  stated  that  "It's 
going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money  to  build 
an  air  defense  system  that  is  anywhere 
near  leakproof." 

ADI  is  off  to  a  slow  start.  The  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1987  is  about  $50 
million,  although  programs  within  the 
budget  that  could  be  slated  for  air  de- 
fense total  considerably  more.  Yet, 
there  is  nowhere  near  the  crash  pro- 
gram for  the  ADI  that  we  have  for  the 
SDI,  even  though  we  know  that  the 
Soviet  air-breathing  threat  is  real  and 
growing.  So,  as  we  debate  the  funding 
level  for  strategic  defense,  let  us  not 
forget  that  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles  is  only  one  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. Building  a  defense  against  other 
nuclear  weapons  systems— such  as 
bombers  and  cruise  missiles— will  cost 
billions  more,  money  that  we  simply 
don't  have. 

SDI  VERSUS  MIDGETlCAIf 

One  of  the  major  justifications  we 
are  now  hearing  for  deplosmient  of  a 
strategic   defense   is   to   protect   oiu- 


land-based  strategic  forces  which  are, 
theoretically,  threatened  by  Soviet 
missUes. 

Yet,  ironically,  we  are  being  asked  to 
fund  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  SDI 
budget  while,  simultaneously,  the  ad- 
ministration is  nodding  its  approval  to 
cut  back  on  the  request  for  the  small 
ICBM  or  Midgetman. 

Cutting  back  the  Midgetman  pro- 
gram to  pay  for  star  wars  makes  no 
sense.  Midgetman,  which  is  designed 
to  enhance  the  survivability  of  our 
land-based  missile  force,  would  be 
available  a  decade  before  any  compre- 
hensive star  wars  system  and  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost. 

SDI  AMD  THK  X-RAY  LASER 

The  administration  often  tries  to 
claim  that  the  SDI  is  a  program  to 
pursue  nonnuclear  technologies  to 
defeat  ballistic  missiles.  Contrary  to 
these  claims,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent technologies  being  explored  for 
ballistic  missile  defense  is  the  nuclear- 
pumped  x-ray  laser.  This  weapon 
would  use  a  nuclear  explosion  from  a 
hydrogen  bomb  to  focus  the  emitted  x 
rays  into  a  concentrated  beam  directed 
at  the  target. 

Despite  the  enormous  technical  ob- 
stacles to  turning  this  technology  into 
a  usable  weapon,  the  administration  is 
vigorously  pursuing  nuclear  research 
and  testing  within  the  SDI  to  find  a 
role  for  a  nuclear  weapon  in  the  star 
wars  system. 

In  fact,  the  SDIO  has  actually  in- 
creased fimding  in  order  to  accelerate 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  for  possible 
star  wars  weaponry.  Funding  for  nu- 
clear-related programs  within  the  SDI 
would  rise  from  $282  to  $600  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987— an  increase  of  over 
100  percent.  It  would  increase  to  $800 
million  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

This  increase  on  fimding  would 
occur  even  though  many  knowledgea- 
ble physicists  are  extremely  skeptical 
that  nuclear-driven  directed-energy 
concepts  can  be  weaponized  and  tests 
over  the  past  several  years  indicate  nu- 
merous shortcomings  with  this  tech- 
nology. The  increase  in  funding  for 
nuclear  star  wars  would  require  taking 
funds  away  from  other  more  impor- 
tant areas  of  research  into  more  prom- 
ising weapon  concepts  for  SDI. 

Testing  new  types  of  third  genera- 
tion nuclear  weapons  for  SDI  runs  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  President's  vision 
of  an  antimissile  system  that  would 
render  nuclear  weapons  "impotent  and 
obsolete"  and  his  statements  on  many 
occasions  that  the  SDI  is  seeking  to 
develop  only  non-nuclear  defenses. 

Development  of  a  nuclear  x-ray  laser 
will  take  many  years  and  require 
dozens  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
tests— and  is  therefore  incompatible 
with  a  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear 
testing. 

Its  development  and  deployment 
would  also  collide  with  three  existing 
arms  agreements:  the  1972  Anti-Ballis- 


tic Missile  Treaty:  the  1963  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  the  1967  Outer 
Space  Treaty.  All  of  these  security-en- 
hancing accords  will  be  rendered  use- 
less if  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  for  SDI  proceeds  uncon- 
strained. 

For  these  and  other  reasons.  Senator 
Kerry  and  I  will  cosponsor  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  funding  to  test  nuclear 
weapons  for  star  wars  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  test  moratorimn  continues. 
This  amendment  will  simply  seek  to 
ensure  that  the  SDI  is  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  President's  stated 
objective  of  a  nonnuclear  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  I  will  be 
speaking  in  more  detail  about  this 
issue  later. 

P^ally,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  SDI  and  arms  control. 
Simply  put— as  it  is  presently  config- 
ured, the  strategic  defense  initiative  is 
on  a  collision  course  with  our  most  im- 
portant arms  control  agreement— the 
ABM  Treaty  of  1972. 

The  ABM  Treaty  bans  the  deploy- 
ment of  fixed,  land-based  nationwide 
anti-missile  weapon  systems  and  se- 
verely restricts  the  development  and 
testing  of  mobile,  air-based  or  space- 
based  ABM's. 

The  ABM  Treaty  is  the  cornerstone 
of  deterrence  which  increases  U.S.  se- 
curity and  makes  nuclear  war  less 
likely.  It  is  absolutely  critical  to  the 
future  of  arms  control.  Without  it,  no 
limits  on  offense  forces  will  be  possi- 
ble, because  each  side  will  be  striving 
to  build  more  missiles  to  preserve  its 
ability  to  penetrate  the  other  side's  de- 
fenses. 

The  ABM  Treaty  has  enhanced  our 
security  for  a  decade  and  a  half  by 
preventing  a  costly  and  dangerous  race 
in  antimissile  weapons. 

It  has  saved  us  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  even  a  limited  ABM  defense 
of  missile  silos  would  have  cost. 

It  has  prevented  Soviet  deplojmient 
of  a  massive  ABM  system  that  would 
have  forced  the  United  States  to  build 
thousands  more  nuclear  weapons. 

Sometime  in  the  late  1980's,  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  antimissile  sys- 
tems and  components  currently 
planned  as  part  of  the  SDI  effort  will 
be  in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
unless  these  tests  are  greatly  modified. 
Arms  control  opponents  within  the  ad- 
ministration, having  recognized  this 
fact,  have  tried  to  end  these  limits  by 
unilaterally— and  incorrectly— reinter- 
preting the  treaty  to  allow  all  testing 
of  air-  and  space-based  ABM  systems 
and  components. 

This  tactic  has  been  met  with  imi- 
versal  derision  by  the  treaty's  negotia- 
tors, our  allies,  and  the  Congress.  A 
number  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  been 
pressing  the  administration  to  provide 
us  with  the  evidence  from  the  negotl- 
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ating  record  of  the  treaty  that  would 
support  this  outrageous  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  continue  to 
press  the  administration  to  stay  within 
the  strict— and  only  correct— interpre- 
UUon  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  wiU  also  continue  to  press,  with 
other  Senators,  to  be  allowed  to  exam- 
ine the  treaty's  negotiating  record  so 
that  the  Senate  can  determine  for 
Itself  which  version  of  the  treaty  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  to  conclude,  I  strong- 
ly support  Senators  Johnston  and 
Evans'  amendment  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  several  hours  we  have  heard 
many  criticisms  of  the  President's 
strategic  defense  initiative.  We  have 
heard  that  it  is  too  ambitious.  We 
have  heard  that  it  is  too  expensive.  We 
have  heard  that  it  is  destabilizing.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
explain  my  support  for  the  SDI  and 
the  concerns  I  have  over  its  current 
pace  and  direction. 

First,  the  SDI  provides  much  needed 
funding  for  exotic  technologies  like  su- 
percomputers, free  electron  lasers,  and 
adaptive  optics  that  might  not  be 
available  in  a  less  visionary  program. 
Underfunding  of  research  and  devel- 
opment has  become  a  chronic  problem 
throughout  our  economy  and  our  com- 
mitment to  the  SDI.  at  the  very  least, 
establishes  that  America  is  willing  to 
take  on  long-range  research  endeavors 
which  may  take  a  generation  or  more 
to  mature. 

Second,  the  SDI.  has  helped  change 
the  calculus  of  arms  control.  In  fact, 
the  SDI  coupled  with  the  largest  and 
longest  defense  buildup  in  post  World 
War  n  history,  has  clearly  provided  us 
with  an  historic  opportunity  at 
Geneva. 

Third,  a  robust  SDI  Program  should 
protect  us  against  a  Soviet  breakout  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Soviets  continue 
to  invest  heavily  in  defensive  technol- 
ogies and  we  must  understand  their 
potential  capabilities. 

However,  my  support  of  the  SDI  is 
tempered  by  the  reality  of  the  current 
SDI  Program.  While  the  SDI  does  pro- 
vide funding  for  some  exotic  technol- 
ogies, its  direction  is  uncertain.  A 
recent  QAO  report  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  myself  indicated 
that  promising  technologies  were 
being  sacrificed  in  order  to  meet  an  ar- 
bitrary demonstration  schedule. 

Additionally,  while  SDI  should  pro- 
vide us  with  a  valuable  deterrent  to 
Soviet  breakout  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  it 
is  not  at  all  clear  that  experts  within 
our  own  administration  place  as  high  a 
value  on  the  ABM  Treaty  as  do  those 
of  us  in  Congress.  Unfortunately,  this 
lack  of  concern  for  the  deterrent  value 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  is  directly  at  odds 
with  many  of  the  experts  and  scien- 


tists at  the  national  weapons  laborato- 
ries. 

Moreover,  while  the  bipartisan  de- 
fense buildup  and  the  SDI  have  pro- 
vided us  with  an  historic  opportunity 
at  Geneva,  historic  opportunities  are 
Inherently  brief.  Indeed,  the  more  we 
know  about  the  challenges  an  SDI 
faces,  the  more  its  potential  value  as  a 
bargaining  chip  diminishes.  We  may 
be  moving  toward  the  time  we  must 
use  it  or  lose  it. 

I  believe,  as  our  staff  report  indicat- 
ed, that  support  of  a  robust  SDI  re- 
search program  is  broad  and  biparti- 
san. However,  the  administration  risks 
this  support  with  the  current  pace  and 
direction  of  this  program.  While  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana appears  to  provide  for  only 
modest  growth  it  would  more  than 
triple  the  program  over  a  brief  4  years. 
The  level  assumed  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  would  quadruple  it 
and  the  administration  request  would 
have  quintupled  it.  SDI  has  suddenly 
become  a  crash  program  which  has 
begun  to  impinge  on  other  important 
research  endeavors.  Clearly,  the  pace 
and  direction  of  this  program  must  be 
adjusted  to  meet  with  reasonable  goals 
and  balanced  objectives. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  with  their  usual 
clarity  have  done  this.  The  SDI  Pro- 
gram they  describe  would  give  much 
needed  focus  to  the  President's  vision. 
It  would  provide  for  a  deterrent  to  the 
Soviets  as  well  as  a  challenge  to  our 
scientists  to  build  an  SDI  Program 
which  meets  Ambassador  Nitzes'  ob- 
jectives of  feasibility,  survivability. 
and  cost  effectiveness  on  the  margin. 

More  importantly,  the  balanced 
technology  initiative  these  Senators 
have  drawn  places  much  needed  em- 
phasis on  our  conventional  technology 
base.  Today  in  NATO,  the  threat  we 
face  is  represented  by  thousands  of 
Soviet  tanks  and  helicopters.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  abiltiy  to  destroy  their 
tanks  and  helicopters  is  diminishing  in 
some  cases  and  nonexistent  in  others. 
We  must  redress  these  imbalances. 
The  balanced  technology  initiative 
would  go  a  long  way  in  doing  this. 

We  have  made  much  progress  in  the 
SDI  debate  this  year.  It  is  substantive 
and  it  is  thoughtful  and  around  this 
debate  a  reasonable  bipartisan  consen- 
sus can  be  developed.  Yet,  there  are 
still  many  serious  questions  which 
must  be  answered  in  order  to  build 
that  consensus. 

Initially,  we  must  determine  what 
research  efforts  will  receive  priority 
within  the  SDI.  Will  software  develop- 
ment receive  priority  over  space-based 
transportation  and  logistics?  Will  mid- 
course  discrimination  get  priority  over 
boost-phase  attack?  Will  space-based 
survivability  be  placed  ahead  of 
ground-based  deplojrment?  In  order  to 
begin  to  answer  these  questions  the 
SDI  organization  must  provide  us  with 


a  framework  of  systems  architectures. 
To  date,  they  have  been  unable  to  do 
so. 

As  important  as  these  questions,  are 
the  questions  of  when  we  test  and 
deploy  an  SDI  system.  On  what  basis 
and  with  what  information  should  we 
base  these  decisions?  Secretary  Brown 
has  cautioned  us  and  I  quote: 

I  have  some  concerns  that  the  technolosy 
may  be  slighted  for  the  benefit  of  spectacu- 
lars, spectaculars  which  claim  to  show  great 
progress,  which  are  aimed  at  maintaining 
public  support,  and  at  giving  the  program  a 
momentum  which  may  not  be  Justified  on 
the  basis  either  of  technology  consider- 
ations, cost-effectiveness  considerations  or 
policy  considerations. 

I  think  Secretary  Brown  spealis  for 
most  of  us  on  this  issue.  We  want  to 
see  a  vigorous  research  program  based 
on  innovative  technologies.  We  want  a 
program  which  enhances  our  strategy 
of  deterrence  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  want  a  program  which,  if  devel- 
oped properly,  improves  the  possibili- 
ties for  peace. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Louisi- 
ana. Senator  Johnston.  This  amend- 
ment would  limit  funding  for  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  [SDI]  for  fiscal 
year  1987  to  no  more  than  3  percent 
real  growth  over  the  1986  appropri- 
ated level. 

The  SDI  Program  is  an  ambitious, 
long  term,  research  program.  Funding 
for  SDI  does  not  represent  a  decision 
to  deploy  a  defensive  system.  Never- 
theless, the  deployment  of  cost-effec- 
tive defenses  could  reduce  the  incen- 
tive of  an  aggressor  to  launch  a  nucle- 
ar strike.  Even  though  a  system  that  is 
100  percent  effective  is  not  a  realistic 
goal.  I  supported  research  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  can  design  cost-effec- 
tive defenses  that  could  reduce  our  re- 
liance on  the  threat  of  retaliation  to 
deter  nuclear  attacks. 

Given  overall  constraints  on  defense 
spending  and  competing  claims  on  the 
defense  budget,  however.  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  increasing  SDI  funding 
by  more  than  3  percent.  And  I  am  par- 
ticularly troubled  by  the  President's 
proposed  77-percent  Increase  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  This  request  would 
increase  the  program  fivefold  since  its 
inception.  Unless  the  program  can  ef- 
fectively utilize  all  the  resources  allo- 
cated to  it.  excess  funding  would 
damage  the  program  by  wasting  valua- 
ble defense  dollars.  Earlier  this  year  I 
expressed  these  concerns  along  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  compro- 
mise our  defense  capabilities  because 
of  budget  constraints.  By  limiting  the 
growth  of  SDI.  we  will  able  to  more 
adequately  allocate  fimds  for  many 
vital  research  programs. 
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SDI  DECISIONS  CRITICAI.  TO  OUK  MATIONAI. 
SECUKITV 

Mr.  DOLE.  Today,  we  will  be  making 
some  fundamental  decisions  on  a  pro- 
gram of  critical  importance  to  our 
strategic  posture  and  to  our  strategy 
for  achieving  large  reductions  in  nu- 
clear stockpiles— the  President's  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative,  SDI. 

As  we  get  into  the  details  of  this 
debate— as  we  talk  about  how  many 
dollars  we  are  going  to  spend,  what 
technologies  we're  going  to  pursue, 
what  pace  we  are  going  to  maintain  in 
R&D,  and  possibly  into  deployment- 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  broader  pic- 
ture. 

We  have  an  SDI  Program,  basically, 
for  two  reasons. 

THE  POTENTIAL  OP  SDI 

First,  to  find  out  the  real  potential 
of  SDI  technologies.  The  President 
has  laid  out  a  compelling  vision  for 
SDI— the  vision  of  a  world  in  which 
strategic  defense,  rather  than  the 
chilling  concept  of  mutually  assured 
destruction,  will  safeguard  our  securi- 
ty; a  world  in  which  there  is  no  longer 
any  incentive  to  produce  new  nuclear 
weapons,  or  maintain  large  nuclear 
stockpiles.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
see  if  the  President's  vision  can  be 
turned  into  reality;  a  responsibility  to 
use  whatever  technology  does  emerge 
from  SDI  to  make  our  world  a  safer, 
more  secure  one. 

Now,  some  will  see  this  as  uiu-ealis- 
tic.  These  people— the  crowd  that 
coined  the  term  "star  wars"— claim 
that  we  don't  have  the  resources,  the 
scientists,  the  knowledge,  the  techno- 
logical capability  to  turn  SDI  into  re- 
ality. 

Well,  maybe  they  are  right.  I  do  not 
know  for  sure.  But  the  real  point  is, 
nobody  luiows  for  sure.  Everyday,  in  a 
hund^ilfl  ways,  each  of  us  uses  an  in- 
venticm.  a  technology,  that  didn't 
exist,  was  impossible,  a  decade  ago. 

Our  SDI  Program— still  in  its  infan- 
cy—is already  marked  by  examples  of 
technologies  which  are  far  more  sui- 
vanced  today  than  when  they  first  sur- 
faced; which  today  offer  real  potential 
for  practical  application  when,  only 
yesterday,  they  seemed  merely  the 
gleam  in  some  visionary  scientist's  eye. 
We  are  making  rapid  progress  in 
lasers,  in  neutral  particle  beam  sys- 
tems, in  a  whole  range  of  technologies. 
And  we  now  have  the  prospect  of 
being  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
field  testing  of  actual,  working  defen- 
sive systems  as  early  as  1990,  if  only 
we  can  maintain  the  current  rate  of 
progress. 

Let  us  not  give  up  the  future  that 
SDI  may  hold,  merely  because  we  can 
now  only  glimpse  its  outlines,  or  begin 
to  understand  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological principles  on  which  it  will 
work. 


SDI  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT  IN  ARMS  CONTROL 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Second,  no  one  can  doubt  the  impor- 
tance of  SDI  to  our  negotiating  strate- 
gy in  Geneva.  Indeed,  it  is,  in  large 
measure,  the  very  reason  that  the  So- 
viets are  back  in  Geneva  in  the  first 
place.  And  it  is  clearly  what  stimulat- 
ed the  Soviets  to  put  their  latest  offer 
on  the  table— the  first  offer  they  have 
ever  made  which  offers  'real  grounds' 
for  serious  bargaining. 

Unfortunately,  some  in  the  Senate, 
and  cynics  off  Capitol  Hill,  have  been 
trying  to  emasculate  SDI  for  years. 
They  have  been  trying  to  wipe  out 
spending  on  SDI:  limit  SDI  R&D;  give 
up  SDI  unilaterally.  Developments  in 
Geneva— the  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions, the  latest  Soviet  offer— have 
proved  they  were  wrong. 

Let  us  not  do  now  what  we  have 
wisely  avoided  before.  Let  us  vote  to 
keep  SDI  going;  to  keep  it  going  at  a 
reasonable  pace,  with  maximum  R&D 
flexibility,  with  wide  scope  to  see 
where  it  can  take  us. 

SOVIETS  AGGRESSIVELY  PURSUING  SDI-TTPE  R&D 

And  let  us  keep  in  mind  something 
else.  While  we  debate  this  issue— and 
debate  it,  and  debate  it— the  Soviets 
act.  They  started  seriously  into  re- 
search in  SDI-type  technologies  before 
we  did.  They  have  probably  spent 
more  than  we  have.  And  they  have 
puUed  ahead— substantially  ahead— in 
some  critical  SDI-related  research 
areas. 

I  hear  people  say  that  we  should 
scuttle  SDI  research  because  it  will 
force  the  Soviets  to  match  us,  generat- 
ing a  new  arms  race.  Well,  I  have  news 
for  those  people:  the  race  is  already 
on.  The  Soviets  jumped  the  gun.  And 
we  have  got  some  catching  up  to  do. 

SOVIETS  SERIOUSLY  VIOLATING  ABM  TREATY 

And  I  also  hesu-  talk  about  U.S.  obli- 
gations to  observe  the  ABM  Treaty,  or 
other  international  agreements  which 
might  put  some  limits  on  our  SDI 
R&D.  We  should  take  any  treaties  or 
agreements  which  we  sign— and,  when 
necessary,  which  we  ratify— very  seri- 
ously. We  should  not  violate  them— as 
long  as  they  remain  binding  on  all  par- 
ties to  the  agreement. 

But  when  the  other  party,  or  parties 
to  an  agreement,  does  violate  it — seri- 
ou!^ly,  blatantly,  repeatedly— and  when 
those  violations  begin  to  seriously  im- 
dermine  our  national  interest  and 
threaten  our  national  security,  then 
we  have  no— absolutely  no— obligation 
to  continue  to  tie  our  own  hands  uni- 
laterally. There  is  no  legal  reason  to 
do  so;  there  is  no  political  reason  to  do 
so;  there  is  no  moral  reason  to  do  so. 

Let  me  make  clear  what  I  am  saying, 
because  there  is  an  unfortunate  tend- 
ency in  the  media  to  put  a  higher  pri- 
ority on  generating  a  headline  than  re- 
porting the  facts.  I  am  not  saying  we 
should  abandon  the  ABM  Treaty. 
There  may  be  good  policy  or  political 


reason  to  continue  to  abide  by  its  pro- 
visions. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have  no 
obligation  to  limit  our  own  activities 
when  the  Soviets  are  not  limiting 
theirs.  And,  at  some  point,  if  Soviet 
violations  continue,  we  will  have  to 
make  decisions  on  our  activities  dictat- 
ed solely  by  our  security  interests,  as 
they  are  affected  by  the  Soviet  viola- 
tions. That  is  where  we  are  on  Salt 
II— and,  of  course,  that  was  never  even 
ratified.  That  is  where  we  could  be 
some  day  on  the  ABM  Treaty,  if  seri- 
ous Soviet  violations  of  that  treaty 
continue. 

ALLIES  SUPPORT  SDI  R&O 

Finally,  let  us  remember  that  SDI— 
though  basically  an  American  pro- 
gram-has the  potential  to  create  a 
safer  future  for  the  entire  world.  De- 
spite the  naysayers  here  at  home,  our 
allies  have  come  to  recognize  the  po- 
tential of  SDI,  and  the  need  to  be  in- 
volved in  its  evolution.  That  is  why 
the  British,  the  West  Germans,  the 
Italians,  the  Israelis— and,  soon,  I  hope 
the  Japanese  and  French— are  Joining 
us  in  SDI  research.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  left  behind.  They  see  the  bene- 
fits of  SDI,  to  their  security  and  to 
their  technology.  They  know  the  first 
applications  may  well  be  in  systems 
that  will  keep  them  more  secure  from 
surprise  Soviet  attack.  They  know 
that  the  ultimate  applications,  should 
our  R&D  prove  successful,  mean  that 
they  need  no  longer  suffer  the  fear  of 
another  world  war. 

GIVE  THE  FUTURE  A  CHANCE 

Mr.  President.  I  started  out  by 
saying  that  the  decisions  we  take  on 
SDI  will  be  among  the  most  important 
strategic  decisions  the  Senate  has 
taken  in  modem  history.  That  is  not 
rhetoric.  It  is  reality. 

Our  security  may  depend  on  the  de- 
cisions we  make.  Our  children's  securi- 
ty surely  will.  Let  us  act  accordingly, 
by  strongly  supporting  a  vigorous, 
flexible  SDI  Program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  on  this  subject,  dated  August  5. 
1986,  from  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Chairman, 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Washington,  DC,  August  5, 19S6. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole, 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  fully  support  the 
President's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and 
urge  your  continued  backing  of  this  impor- 
tant national  program  as  you  address  the 
difficult  budget  decisions  before  you.  Fund- 
ing for  SDI  substantially  below  the  FY  1987 
President's  Budget  would  Jeopardize  a  bal- 
anced and  efficient  follow-on  effort  to  the 
promising  Initial  research.  Our  significant 
commitment  to  SDI  has  been  a  )tey  factor  in 
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Gonvtncins  the  Soviet  Union  to  seriously  dis- 
cuss nuclear  arms  reductions.  Further,  SOI 
technology  research  will  have  important  ap- 
plications for  conventional  force  capabili- 
ties, especially  as  a  potential  solution  to  the 
theater  tactical  ballistic  missile  threat  we 
face  together  with  our  allies. 

SDI  is  a  vital  component  of  our  total  pro- 
gram for  responding  to  the  Soviet  strategic 
threat.  The  three  elements  of  this  broad, 
continuing  program  are  to  modernize  our 
offensive  nuclear  retaliatory  forces,  attempt 
to  negotiate  radical  reductions  in  offensive 
nuclear  arms,  and  take  vigorous  steps  now 
to  research  future  options  for  ensuring  sta- 
bility over  the  long  term  through  effective 
strategic  defenses.  Since  each  of  these  ef- 
forts is  interdependent  and  complementary, 
to  reduce  our  commitment  to  one  is  to  un- 
dermine the  effectiveness  of  the  others. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done,  we  have 
made  excellent  progress.  To  continue  that 
progress,  and  our  commitment  to  investi- 
gate effective  strategic  defenses  as  a  means 
of  self-protection  and  deterrence.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  fund  SDI  at  higher  levels. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  J.  Crowx.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Joint  Chief*  of  Staff. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Johnston 
amendment  to  reduce  the  overall 
funding  level  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  to  $3.24  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  from  the  $3.95  billion  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Altogether,  SDI  is  projected  to  be 
the  largest  military  research  program 
ever  imdertaken.  Its  current  funding 
level  is  as  costly  as  the  total  basic 
technology  research  efforts  of  all  the 
armed  services  combined. 

This  year,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested $5.3  billion  in  SDI  fvmdlng,  or 
a  73  percent  real  increase  over  last 
year.  In  justifying  its  reduction  of  that 
request,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  expressed  its  belief  that 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1987- 
89  funding  profile  for  the  SDI  is  exces- 
sive, in  light  of  the  absence  of  basic  ar- 
chitectures for  this  program,  and  con- 
tinuing indications  of  basic  disagree- 
ments within  the  administration  as  to 
the  program's  goals. 

The  extent  of  the  debate  which  has 
occurred  on  the  Johnston  amendment 
now  before  us.  clearly  indicates  the 
deep  concern  many  Members  have 
over  the  SDI  Program. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  Science.  Technology  and  Space 
Subcommittee.  I  am  particuarly  con- 
cerned over  the  effect  of  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram on  oiu-  Nation's  space  program. 

In  yesterday's  debate.  Senator  Prox- 
MiBz  noted  that  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  has  investigated  the 
space  transportation  requirements 
OT)I  win  have  when  it  is  called  upon  to 
put  tons  of  equipment  into  orbit.  Thus 
far,  that  investigation  has  disclosed 
that  the  crisis  we  face  in  our  space 
launch  capabilities  will  slow  down  SDI 
progress  in  the  early  1990's. 

SDI  officials  concede  that  as  it  now 
stands,    the   U.S.    transportation-sup- 


port-logistics system  is  inadequate  and 
would  entail  too  much  cost  to  sustain 
a  strategic  defense. 

In  order  to  make  SDI  affordable  in 
the  future,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  make  substantial  changes  in  its 
transportation-support-logistics  capa- 
bilities. Today,  payloads  cost  $1,500  to 
$3,000  per  pound  to  lift  into  orbit.  U.S. 
space  launchers  now  put  less  than  1 
million  pounds  in  space  per  year.  The 
phase  I  architecture  studies  predict 
that  anywhere  from  20  to  200  million 
poimds  of  SDI  material  would  have  to 
be  put  in  space.  That  would  conceiv- 
ably mean  600  to  5.000  shuttle  flights, 
whose  laimch  cost  could  run  anywhere 
from  $30  billion  to  $600  biUion  at 
today's  prices.  Not  only  is  this  an  enor- 
mous dollar  cost,  but  it  also  raises  the 
question  of  whether  it  will  be  feasible 
to  transport  this  level  of  cargo,  given 
our  prospective  space  launch  capabil- 
ity. SDI  officials  say  the  cost  per 
pound  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  be- 
tween $200  and  $400. 

Even  before  the  loss  of  the  Challeng- 
er, the  shuttle  was  considered  inad- 
equate to  the  task  of  SDI  deployment, 
according  to  congressional  testimony 
given  last  year  by  General  Abraham- 
son,  head  of  the  SDI  Program. 

If.  in  the  mid-1990's,  the  Govern- 
ment goes  ahead  with  building  an  SDI 
system,  the  Pentagon  will  need  some- 
thing other  than  the  shuttles  to  lift 
the  thousands  of  space  sensors  and 
weapons  into  orbit.  The  Pentagon  is 
considering  the  shuttle-derived  vehi- 
cle, or  SDV  which  would  be  bigger, 
cheaper  and  more  reliable  than  the 
shuttle.  Such  a  program  will  have  to 
compete  with  the  need  for  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  rebuild  the  shat- 
tered space  program.  To  replace  the 
Challenger  alone,  it  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  it  will  cost  some  $2.8  billion. 

Currently,  the  Defense  Department 
is  spending  more  than  $15  billion  on 
space-related  activities.  NASA,  by  con- 
trast, is  currently  spending  only  about 
$7  billion.  This  2-to-l  advantage  for 
the  military  is  extremely  troublesome 
to  me,  and  will  only  get  worse  if  we 
permit  the  SDI  Program  to  grow  in  a 
reckless  fashion,  and  without  fully  ex- 
amining what  we  are  doing  and  why. 

The  Johnston  amendment,  providing 
for  a  3-percent  real  increase  in  SDI 
over  last  year's  level  will  allow  a  much 
more  balanced  and  measured  research 
program  than  that  which  the  adminis- 
tration is  seeking,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Finally,  while  I  will  not  discuss  it  in 
detail  at  this  point,  most  scientists  in 
America  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
technical  feasibility  and  wisdom  of 
SDI  as  presently  conceived.  By  all 
measures,  this  program  requires  very 
tight  spending  controls,  and  much 
more  knowledge  before  additional 
sums  are  spent. 


RECESS  nirriL  a  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  stand  in  recess  until  2 
p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  1:04  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

BOSCHWITZ). 

a  1400 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  are  waiting  for  our  colleagues 
to  come  and  finish  this  debate,  I  would 
simply  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points 
on  the  technology  of  so-called  star 
wars,  as  to  how  far  we  have  to  go  to 
ever  have  a  working  star  wars  system, 
and  some  of  the  things  that  have  to  be 
invented. 

The  first  thing  that  has  to  be  invent- 
ed is  a  new  lift  capability.  We  caiuiot 
even  use  the  shuttle  until  1988.  assum- 
ing that  we  redesign  the  rocket  lifter, 
the  so-called  O-ring.  If  that  works, 
that  will  give  us  only  the  present  lift 
capability,  which  in  no  way  can  lift 
the  star  wars  hardware. 

So  we  will  have  to  invent  something 
like  the  so-called  Orient  Express, 
which,  in  turn,  must  not  only  work 
and  be  able  to  have  tremendous  lift  ca- 
pability many  times  greater  than 
present  lift  capability,  but  also,  must 
lift  per  pound  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  the  present  lift  capability;  and  if  it 
does  not.  it  costs  too  much  to  work. 
That  is  the  first  thing  that  has  to  be 
invented. 

The  second  thing  that  would  have  to 
be  invented  is  a  space  power  system, 
probably  nuclear  in  nature,  many, 
many  times  greater  than  anything 
conceived  of  right  now.  The  so-called 
SP-100.  the  nuclear  power  reactor 
which  is  designed  to  be  put  up,  we 
hope,  by  1983.  is  designed  at  300  kilo- 
watts. The  requirements,  if  we  go  to  a 
space-based  laser  system,  would  be  to 
have  power  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100  to  200  megawatts— in  other  words, 
maybe  as  much  as  600  times  as  great 
as  the  space-based  power  system 
scheduled  for  deployment  in  1993. 
Whether  it  would  work,  whether  we 
would  have  the  lift  capability  to  get  it 
up  there  if  it  would  work,  and  whether 
it  would  even  be  within  the  realm  of 
conceivable  costs,  are  very  doubtful 
and  skeptical  questions. 

The  third  thing  we  have  to  invent- 
or at  least  which  most  of  our  money  is 
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going  on  now— is  a  usable  beam 
weapon.  The  administration  is  request- 
ing $1,614  billion  on  directed  energy 
weapons,  or  what  you  might  call  beam 
weapons,  principally  lasers.  The  free 
electron  laser  and  the  x-ray  laser  zxe 
the  principal  two  of  those.  But  we  will 
also  be  looking  in  future  years,  I  sup- 
pose, at  the  excimer  as  well  as  the 
neutral  particle  beam.  We  are  decades 
away  from  developing  one  of  those 
weapons  to  work,  if  it  ever  does  work. 
It  is  also  an  open  question  as  to 
whether  the  beam  not  only  will  work 
with  the  designated  power,  but  also, 
whether  it  can  be  brought  down  in  a 
beam  which  is  coherent  enough  and 
has  little  enough  diffusion  so  as  to  be 
directed  over  a  space  of  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  miles. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  we  must  devel- 
op a  software  program  many  times 
more  complicated,  more  involved, 
more  difficult  than  anything  ever  con- 
ceived of  at  present. 

Dr.  David  Pamas.  the  distinguished 
computer  expert,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Computer  Matters, 
said  it  is  a  dream  to  think  that  that 
could  be  done;  that  not  only  is  it 
beyond  the  capacity  of  humans  to 
devise,  but  also,  if  devised,  it  could  not 
be  tested;  and  software  that  cannot  be 
tested  cannot  work,  almost  by  defini- 
tion. In  any  event,  that  must  be  de- 
vised, built,  and  deployed  before  a 
system  can  be  run. 

Next,  these  orbiting  satellites  must 
be  defended.  Just  last  month,  I  was  at 
Lawrence  Livermore  Labs,  where  the 
experts  will  frankly  say.  as  the  present 
literature  reveals,  that  there  is  not 
any  idea— no  concept,  even— of  how  to 
defend  orbiting  satellites  against  space 
mines  or  against  attacks  by  other  sat- 
ellites. We  simply  do  not  know  how  to 
do  it.  We  do  not  know  how  to  conceive 
of  how  to  do  it.  Yet,  that  must  be  done 
if  we  are  going  to  build  an  architecture 
providing  for  defense  at  the  boost 
phase,  the  intermediate  phase,  and 
the  final  phase. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  we  must  devel- 
op space  mirrors,  especially  if  we  are 
going  to  use  the  groimd-based  lasers. 
There  is  a  lot  of  doubt  about  whether 
lasers  will  be  able  to  work  from  the 
ground,  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
be  collected  by  a  mirror  in  the  air.  The 
first  problem  is  that  if  you  use  the  x- 
ray  laser,  it  cannot  go  through  a  cloud 
formation.  That  which  you  cannot  see 
through,  it  cannot  propagate  through. 
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Excuse  me.  The  free  electron  laser 
caimot  go  through  a  cloud.  The  free 
electron  laser  Is  where  most  of  the  re- 
search is  being  done. 

But  if  you  can  build  that  kind  of 
laser  that  can  go  through  the  atmos- 
phere and  can  get  that  much  energy, 
then  you  must  develop  a  space  mirror, 
so-called    rubber    mirror,    which    is 


many,  many  square  meters  in  size 
which  must  be  able  to  capture  this 
energy  and  send  it  thousands  of  miles 
to  fighting  mirrors  which  would  be 
closer  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

No  mirrors  like  this  have  ever  been 
built  or  devised  or  even  conceived.  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  can  be  done, 
and  there  is  some  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  that  can  be  done. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going 
to  go  with  the  so-called  pop-up  rockets 
which  would  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  x-ray  laser,  the  x-ray  laser  is 
that  which  is  powered  by  nuclear  ex- 
plosion and  most  of  the  literature  and 
most  of  the  talk  and  most  of  the  testi- 
mony about  the  x-ray  laser  is  that  it 
would  be  used  in  that  kind  of  setting, 
that  is,  they  would  be  in  submarines 
and  subject  to  being  shot  up  in  the  air 
in  order  to  shoot  down  the  attacking 
missiles. 

The  problem  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  launch 
their  missiles,  they  would,  by  defini- 
tion, have  a  head  start  on  ours  because 
by  the  time  our  orbiting  eyes  saw  the 
takeoff  of  the  Soviet  missile,  they 
would  then  have  to  send  a  message 
down  to  the  submarine  which  would 
be  submerged  somewhere,  that  would 
have  to  be  read  by  the  computers  in 
the  submarine.  The  order  would  then 
have  to  go  out  to  the  submarine  to 
fire,  missiles  would  have  to  go  through 
the  water,  ignite,  go  into  the  air  and 
be  up  in  the  air  in  time,  in  effect,  to 
catch  that  Soviet  missile  which  had 
been  laimched  earlier. 

Obviously.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
quires a  communications  system  of 
better  reliability  and  greater  haste 
than  those  which  we  presently  have. 

Because  our  present  system  simply 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  shoot  auto- 
matically a  rocket  from  the  submarine 
in  that  short  period  of  time,  the 
amount  of  time  that  you  would  have 
actually  to  deal  with  the  threat  would 
be  something  probably  less  than  60 
seconds,  depending  on  whether  it  is  a 
fast-bum  rocket  that  the  Soviets  had 
or  not. 

So,  communication  with  the  subma- 
rine is  a  tremendous  problem  that  has 
not  been  solved  as  yet. 

Next.  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
problem  of  what  we  call  interactive 
discrimination.  It  has  been  discussed 
here  in  the  last  2  days  of  debate  that 
when  the  Soviets  would  fire  their 
rockets,  if  they  did  attack  the  United 
States,  they  would  put  out  a  tremen- 
dous number  of  drones  or  decoys, 
which  would  be  deployed  once  the 
rocket  got  into  space  and  which  would 
be  very  light  in  terms  of  weight.  It 
might  be  only  mylar  balloons  but 
would  look  to  the  radar  as  if  it  were  in 
fact  an  incoming  rocket.  The  niunber 
of  those  to  be  deployed  might  be  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

So  what  our  system  must  do  is  be 
able    to    discriminate    between    that 


which  is  a  warhead,  and  it  might  be  a 
warhead  enshrouded  itself  in  a  bal- 
loon, and  to  be  able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween that  and  a  baUoon.  From  all 
outward  appearaiuses.  the  two  would 
be  identical,  identical  in  shm)e,  identi- 
cal in  configtiration.  Neither  would 
have  any  heat  signature  and  you  have 
to  devise  a  way  to  discriminate  be- 
tween these  two.  keep  track  on  the 
computers  as  to  which  was  a  rocket 
and  which  was  a  warhead  and  which 
was  just  a  balloon. 

How  do  they  do  that?  The  only  way 
that  they  have  right  now  is  on  a  con- 
ceptual way,  and  that  is  to  get  some 
Idnd  of  a  directed  energy  beam  of  suf- 
ficient power  and  force  to  be  able  to 
hit  one  of  these  balloons  and  distivb 
its  orbit  enough  to  read  the  differen- 
tial in  that  orbit  sufficiently  to  record 
that  that  balloon  has  a  different  mass 
than  a  balloon  containing  a  rocket  or 
warhead,  then  to  be  able  to  send  that 
signal  back  and  say.  tell  the  computer 
it  is  not  a  warhead;  it  is  a  balloon. 

The  problem  is,  Mr.  President,  it 
must  be  able  to  do  that  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  orbiting  decoys  and 
warheads.  It  must  first  identify  it, 
then  send  the  information  back,  and 
then  be  able  to  keep  track  of  them  all 
as  you  are  trjing  to  shoot  them  down 
both  in  the  boost  phase,  the  interme- 
diate phase,  and  the  final  phase,  the 
so-called  terminal  phase,  and  it  is  an 
incredible  problem. 

Any  one  of  these  things.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  might  well  say  we  coiQd 
solve  and  these  are  not  an  exclusive 
list.  This  is  just  a  list  of  things  that 
come  to  mind  all  of  which  must  be 
solved. 

It  it  one  thing  to  say  that  you  can 
solve  them;  it  is  another  thing  to  say 
that  you  can  solve  them  at  a  reasona- 
ble cost.  If  you  solve  them  all  and 
deploy  the  system  and  deploy  it  at  a 
cost  that  you  can  afford,  which  seems 
like  a  whimsical  idea,  then  you  still 
have  not  solved  the  problem  because 
you  have  the  problem  of  bombers  and 
cruise  missiles.  And.  of  course,  the 
bombers  and  cruise  missiles  are  not 
even  targets  to  be  defended  against  by 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  That 
would  require  still  another  initiative, 
the  air  defense  initiative,  which  itself 
might  cost  up  to  a  half  trillion  dollars 
according  to  Jim  Schlesinger.  former 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  of  my  col- 
leagues are  ready  to  speak  on  this 
matter.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  very  brief.  I  spoke  yesterday  and  I 
do  not  w%nt  to  take  the  Senate's  vital 
time  to  speak  at  length. 

I  want  to  point  out  two  or  three 
things  to  my  colleagues  and  that  is, 
No.  1,  there  is  the  suggestion  here  that 
if   we   do   not   defeat   the   Johnston 
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amendment,  there  is  not  going  to  be 
enough  in  this  program  to  force  the 
Soviets  to  the  bargaining  table. 

The  point  has  been  made,  for  exam- 
ple, that  it  was  the  safeguard  system 
of  the  sixties  where  we  built  this  $6 
billion  antiballistic  missile  system  in 
North  Dakota  and  dismantled  it 
within  6  months  of  the  time  it  was 
completed,  but  we  wasted  S6  billion. 

The  point  is  made  but  if  we  had  not 
done  that  we  never  would  have  gotten 
the  ABM  Treaty;  it  was  that  system 
that  brought  them  to  the  bargaining 
teble. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  and 
say  this  as  emphatically  as  I  can.  We 
are  not  scrapping  the  SDI  concept:  we 
are  not  saying  that  this  will  never 
work;  we  are  not  saying  that  we 
should  never  deploy  it.  We  are  simply 
saying  that  $3.24  billion  is  enough  to 
do  everything  we  need  to  do  to  contin- 
ue research  in  SDI. 

The  Johnston  amendment  is  a  cut  of 
$600  million  from  the  armed  services 
bill.  And  while  $600  million  is  a  lot  of 
money,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last 
year  I  was  Governor  of  my  State  that 
is  exactly  what  the  total  budget  of  my 
State  was,  $600  million,  and  here  we 
are  talking  about  $600  million  on  one 
research  project.  In  1975  that  was 
enough  to  run  the  entire  State  of  Ar- 
kansas for  a  year. 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  lot  of 
money,  but  we  are  talking  about  con- 
tinuing research  on  this  project  at  a 
sensible  stable  rate  and  hoping  that  by 
not  just  throwing  massive  sums  of 
money  at  the  project  so  every  college 
and  university  in  the  United  States 
will  get  a  piece  of  the  action  and  prob- 
ably wind  up  spending  an  awful  lot  of 
inefficient  money,  we  are  not  making 
that  decision  right  now. 
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We  are  just  simply  saying  we  think 
this  is  a  more  sensible  pace  to  fund 
this  project. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  debate  whether 
we  should  ever  deploy  this  system  at 
all  even  if  it  is  feasible.  But  we  are  not 
debating  that.  Ehrerybody  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  I  luiow  wants  to  continue 
this  research  project.  What  we  are 
saying  is  money  for  this  project  goes 
into  the  bottom  line  of  the  deficit; 
$220  billion  we  are  looking  at  this 
year.  We  spent  half  our  time  debating 
Gramm-Rudman  and  how  are  we 
going  to  meet  the  $144  billion  deficit 
target  for  1987.  Here  is  the  place 
where  you  can  pick  up  $600  million  of 
it,  not  jeopardize  this  project,  not 
dilute  our  defenses,  and  give  us  plenty 
of  time  to  continue  thinking  about 
this  whole  star  wars  approach. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 


amendment  may  be  set  aside  for  up  to 
5  minutes  so  that  I  may  offer  a  techni- 
cal amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senator  Thurmonh^ 
Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
object.  But  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  forgo  this  for  a  moment  and 
allow  perhaps  Senator  Goldwater  and 
myself  to  have  a  colloquy  with  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment.  Con- 
cerning time,  we  feel  it  is  extensive 
nature,  and  we  have  to  address  many 
other  areas.  And  we  feel  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  time  has  been  allo- 
cated to  this  matter  thus  far.  On  our 
side  we  are  anxious  to  proceed  to  a 
vote.  We  recommend  in  view  of  the 
need  to  have  more  time  on  the  other 
side  that  we  establish  the  hour  of  3 
o'clock,  at  which  time  myself  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee will  move  to  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Virginia  to  put  us 
on  notice  because,  of  course,  he  can 
move  to  table  at  any  time.  Let  me 
simply  say  to  him  that  I  have  at  least 
four  Senators,  including  Senator 
Evans  on  the  other  side,  who  is  a  coau- 
thor, who  wants  to  be  heard.  Excuse 
me,  let  me  make  that  five,  including 
Senator  Evans. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Evans  was  free  to  speak.  He  has  al- 
ready spoken  once  and  Senator  Bump- 
ers has  spoken  a  second  time.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  addressed 
this  issue  several  times. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Let  me  say  he  is 
the  principal  coauthor  of  the  amend- 
ment. Senator  Chiles  has  been  wait- 
ing around  for  a  long  time.  Senator 
BiDEN  has  been  on  the  floor  a  number 
of  times,  as  has  Senator  Metzenbaum 
and  Senator  Glenn.  I  do  not  think 
they  will  be  that  long.  This  is  after  all 
the  largest  R&D  Program  in  all  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  I  have  co- 
operated all  along.  I  think  both  sides 
have  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a  full 
debate.  I  wonder  if  we  might  have 
until  3:30.  I  think  that  would  give  us 
time  enough  to  hurry  it  up  and  get  it 

done.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  that  we 
have  been  quite  reserved  on  this  side 
in  terms  of  conserving  time.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  desires  to  speak.  I  will 
have  a  few  concluding  remarks.  But  I 
urge  the  Senator  to  let  us  look  at  the 
hour  of  3  o'clock  as  the  time  which  we 
can  bring  this  to  a  conclusion.  This 
gives  adequate  time  for  Senators  to 
come  off  and  certainly  make  their  in- 
troductory remarks  for  the  balance. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor.  Is 


there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  IfO.  34  1 1 

(Purpose:  To  make  adjustments  In  funds  au- 
thorized for  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center, 
Petroleum  resupply  facilities  In  Morocco, 
and  the  combat  targeting  center  In  Ger- 
many) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  GrammI  for 
himself  and  Mr.  THtmMOND.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2411. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On      page     263,     line     26.     strike     out 
■'$54.500.000"    and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof 
•■$31,500.0O0'. 

On  page  264,  between  lines  14  and  15. 
Insert  the  following  new  Item:  "Morocco, 
various  locations  $25,400,000". 

On  page  268,  line  15,  strike  out 
••$327,143,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•$239,543,000". 

On  page  268.  line  20,  strike  out 
••$127,260,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••$124,860,000'. 

On  page  272,  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following  new  item: 

•Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas,  $129,000,000." 

On  page  274,  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following: 

•'(a)  Adthorizatioii  to  Contract  im  Ad- 
vance or  Appropriations.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  enter  into  one  or  more  con- 
tracts. In  advance  of  appropriations  there- 
for, for  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
military  construction  project  authorized  by 
section  2131  to  be  accomplished  at  Brooke 
Army  Medic&l  Center,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
If  such  contracts  limit  the  Government's  li- 
ability to  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
obligation  at  the  time  each  contract  is  en- 
tered into.  Such  design  and  construction 
may  be  accomplished  by  using  one-step 
turn-key  selection  procedures,  or  other  com- 
petitive contracting  methods." 

On  page  274,  line  14,  Insert  "Repeal  Provi- 
sions.—" before  •"Section". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  full  committee  markup  of 
the  Defense  authorization  bill  we  de- 
bated several  important  issues  pertain- 
ing to  the  badly  needed  replacement 
hospital  at  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center,  petroleum  resupply  facilities 
in  Morocco  and  the  combat  targeting 
center  In  Germany.  The  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  contains  the  commit- 
tee's decisions  based  on  the  best  avail- 
able information  at  that  time.  Since 
then,  agreements  have  been  reached 
and  new  information  has  been  made 
available  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  makes  it  prudent  to  propose 
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adjustments  to  those  items.  These  ad-  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have    raising  false  expectations.  Then  there 

justments  will  not  require  any  addl-  looked  over  the  amendment  on  this    was  a  retreat  back  from  the  concept  of 

tional  authorization  for  appropriation  side.  I  think  the  Senator  from  New    an  astrodome  over  the  United  States 

to  military  construction:  Mexico,      Senator      Bingajkan,      has    to  a  point  defense. 

Defense  agencies:                               rnuiom  worked  with  the  Senator  from  Texas.        That,    in    turn,    produced    another 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center -t^  10  Senator  Gramm.  We  have  no  objection    round  of  political  opposition.  So  there 

General  reduction  Army  medical  to  the  amendment.                                       has  been  some  ambiguity  in  the  de- 

fwUltles    -10  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  have  no  Ob-    scription  of  the  scope  and  In  the  kind 

Planning  and  design -2  ?^®"''  "  "°*-  the  question  is  on  agree-    ambiguity  regarding  the  economics  of 

Sr^RAMM    Mr.   President,   thl^  Sfm'^TexL"""^"'  °'  ''''  ^'^'^'    ^!l^  ^'°f^  ''^''-  ^^  "'  '°"'  ^^^  °"« 

amendment  does  two  things  to  deal  The    amendment    (No     2411)    was    a<l™i"'stra"on  representative  that  any 

with  opportunities  that  have  come  to  agreSl  tT                                                  such  program  certamly  had  to  be  cost 

pass  since  the  armed  services  authori-  Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President  I    ^"^"ve  at  the  margins.  Presumably 

zation  bill  was  adopted.  Had  either  of  move  S  r^o^td^he  vo^Ty  wS  ch    S?  i^'^.f^LrP^v'XTn.f.?  hLT?^ 

these    things   occurred    prior   to    the  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.                   nLtiHp  ^»mf  !^T  r^V*'^  ^'Th '^^ 

adoption  of  the  bill  they  would  have  Mr.  GRAMM.   I  move  to  lay  that    Ph^^^rL.^r^  ^f  fLK^L  ^J"" 

been  included.  The  first  Is  a  country-  motion  on  the  table                                    '"*'  required  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 

to-country  agreement  with  Morocco.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was    ?t,     potential  enemy  to  overwhelm 

that  aUows   us   to   have  a  refueling  agreed  to.                                                    *■""  system  with  more  offensive  weap- 

point.  The  second  allows  us  to  end  a  Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair.          °^:    .                  ..  ,         .w      _.» 

10-year  dispute  which  has  jeopardized  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     The                 ^^®  moved  from  the  criterion  of 

the  quaUty  of  medical  care  and  train-  Senator  from  Maine.                                  "*^t  effective  at  the  margin,  and  now 

ing  in  the  Army  by  authorizing  $129  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier    ^^^  ^est  seems  to  be  that  a  system 

million  for  the  Brooke  Army  Replace-  today  I  was  in  the  course  of  chairing  a    merely  be  affordable.  That  seems  to 

ment  Hospital  in  San  Antonio.  set  of  hearings  on  the  need  to  estab-    me  to  be  an  entirely  new  test,  and  one 

Mr.  President,  we  have  faced  a  prob-  lish  a  unified  conmiand  to  combat  ter-    which  I  do  not  lend  my  support  to. 
lem  with  regard  to  this  facility  be-  rorism    in    unconventional    warfare.       N°*   *®   have   arrived   at   a   point 
cause  of  the  dispute  concerning  bed  Senator  Nunn  is  on  the  floor  helping    where  If  the  system  is  feasible,  it  will 
size.    I    remind    my    colleagues    that  to  manage  this  bill.  I  was  unable  to    he  deployed,  whereas  before  we  were 
Brooke  Army  is  a  center  for  medical  reach  the  floor  at  the  conclusion  of    simply  seeking  to  determine  whether 
training  in  the  Army.  It  is  a  critical  those  hearings  in  order  to  offer  this  as    °^  not  science  could  carry  us  to  a  point 
area  for  the  entire  military  service,  an  amendment  to  the  DOD  authoriza-    where  we  might  consider  the  possiblll- 
What  we  have  done  here  is  crafted  a  tion   bill.    I   now   request   unanimous    ty  of  deploying  a  strategic  defense  Inl- 
compromise  supported  by  Dr.  Mayer  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  offer  this    tiative  system  as  some  future  time, 
in  the  Defense  Department,  by  the  amendment  to  the  bill.                                                            n  won 
Army,    and   by    the    Armed    Services  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re-                                '-'  ^*^" 
Committee.     This     compromise     will  serving  the  right  to  object,  we  have       Then,  of  course,  we  have  had  the 
allow  us  immediately  to  engineer  and  been  told  there  will  be  a  motion  to    interjection  of  the  ABM  Treaty  into 
to  begin  construction  on  a  200-bed  re-  table   this   matter   at   3   o'clock.   We    the  middle  of  this.  Many  of  the  Mem- 
placement  hospital  and  teaching  facili-  cannot    consider    a    whole    raft    of    bers   of   the  Senate   were   very   con- 
ty  to  allow  us  to  continue  all  our  medi-  amendments  between  now  and  3  and    cemed  that  our  research  and  develop- 
cal  instruction  programs  in  San  Anto-  still  vote  to  table.                                        ment  program   not  be  conducted   in 
nlo.  Mr.  COHEN.  The  purpose  is  not  to    such  a  way  that  it  might  violate  the 

It  ia  a  hospital  that  will  be  designed  consider  it  now  but  simply  have  it  in  ABM  Treaty, 
and  sited  so  that,  if  in  the  future  justi-  by  1  o'clock.  I  was  chairing  a  hearing  What  we  have  done  there  is  to  have 
fication  can  be  given  for  expanding  its  at  1  o'clock  and  could  not  get  to  the  a  reinterpretatiou  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
size,  it  can  be  expanded  on  an  efficient  floor.  rather  than  revoke  it,  or  repeal  it  out- 
basis  to  450  beds.  I  think  this  repre-  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  no  objec-  right,  or  say  we  will  declare  it  to  be 
sents  a  good  stewardship  of  a  critical  tion.  nonexistent.  We  have  determined  that 
program  for  the  Army,  military  in-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  there  is  another  interpretation  which 
struction  in  San  Antonio,  and  repre-  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  would  permit  certain  types  of  R&D 
sents  a  compromise  that  meets  our  Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  no  objection.  which  would  not  violate  the  ABM 
budget  constraint  as  well.  amendbient  no.  3373                       Treaty. 

I   thank   my   coUeagues   who   have  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would       So  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  am- 

worked  with  me  on  working  out  this  like  a  take  a  few  moments  to  address    biguity  throughout  the  program, 

compromise.    I    commend    it    to    the  the  pending  issue.                                          What  has  been  of  concern  to  me  and 

hody.  Mr.  President,  the  SDI  Program  ever    to  many  other  members  of  the  Armed 

I  yield  the  floor.  since  its  conception,  with  what  cer-    Services  Committee  is  the  need  to  try 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair.  tainly  was  a  conceptualizing  speech  by    to  arrive  at  a  consensus  on  where  the 

Mr.    GOLDWATER    addressed    the  the  President,  has  been  plagued  with  a    program  is  going  and  to  give  it  some 

Chair.                              good  deal  of  ambiguity  regarding  its    sort  of  definition  and  shape  which 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The  piu-pose  and  objective.   The   original    could    command    bipartisan    support. 

Senator  from  Arizona.  concept,  you  may  recall,  involved  pro-    both  in  the  committee  and  also  here, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  like  to  vldlng  a  sort  of  shield,  an  astrodome,    on  the  Senate  floor, 

ask   my   friend   from   Texas:   Is   this  to  be  placed  over  the  United  States  to       That  has  been  the  objective  of  the 

going  to  cost  any  money?  protect  the  population  as  well  as  de-    Senator  from  Georgia  and  myself. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  We  have  offsets  in  fense  installations  from  an  attack  by       I  have  heard  the  argument  back  and 

terms  of  the  outlays  that  will  be  un-  the  Soviet  Union.  That  immediately    forth  today  that  to  cut  the  budget 

dertaken  this  year.  It  has  been  worked  came  under  a  bevy  of  criticism  by  a    down  to  the  3-percent  increase  would 

out  by  the  committee.  There  will  be  no  number  of  scientists  saying  that  it  was    undercut  our  ability  to  negotiate  with 

net  Increase  in  outlays  as  a  result.  impossible  to  achieve  and  that  we  were    the  Soviets. 
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I  think  there  is  some  merit  to  that 
argument.  But  in  my  view,  at  least,  it 
is  much  more  important  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  have  a  sustainable  program. 
We  can  influence  their  behavior  pro- 
vided they  are  able  to  determine  what 
our  behavior  is  going  to  be.  If  we  have 
bipartisan  support  for  a  program  that 
is  fairly  well  defined,  shaped,  and 
funded,  that  wiD  do  more  to  influence 
the  Soviets  over  the  long  term  than 
what  we  do  in  any  1  year,  either  with 
cuts  or  increases. 

I  think  what  we  have  tried  to  arrive 
at  is  some  sort  of  balance,  some  sort  of 
definitional  context  in  which  to  place 
the  SDI  program. 

Senator  Nuhk  and  I  believed  that 
the  administration  request  was  too 
high.  We  felt  that  was  an  inordinate 
amount  of  money  to  spend  in  1  year 
over  the  previous  year  and  that  the 
money  could  not  be  well  spent.  By  the 
same  token.  I  certainly  did  not  feel 
that  we  should  limit  it  to  a  3-percent 
increase,  which  sounds  more  like  a 
COLA  argimient,  a  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment. The  pending  amendment 
sounds  more  like  a  formula  that  we 
apply  to  NATO,  to  have  a  real  growth 
of  3  percent. 

You  cannot  really  analyze  individual 
programs  based  upon  that  kind  of  for- 
mula. 

Senator  Ntmit  and  I  felt  that  while 
the  administration  request  was  too 
high,  that  the  proposed  3-percent  in- 
crease was  far  too  low.  What  we  tried 
to  do  was  to  arrive  at  a  figure  that  had 
some  basis  in  expert  testimony. 

Harold  Brown,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense— I  think  one  of  the  most 
highly  regarded  Secretaries  that  we 
have  had— has  indicated  in  some  of  his 
prepared  statements  that  this  sort  of 
program  should  be  able  to  absorb  not 
more  than  a  20  percent  real  increase 
during  the  course  of  this  year. 

Secretary  Schlesinger,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  also  indicated  that  we 
could  perhaps  fund  this  between  20 
and  30  percent  over  last  year  and 
spend  that  money  efficiently  in  active 
research  programs. 

Senator  Nuinf  and  I  decided  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise.  There  are 
those  on  our  committee  who  felt  very 
strongly  we  ought  to  spend  as  much  as 
the  President  requested  and  there  are 
tho6e  in  this  Congress  who  feel  we 
should  not  go  above  3  percent. 

We  tried  to  come  to  a  responsible 
compromise  based  upon  the  kind  of 
testimony  as  Secretary  Brown's  and 
Secretary  Schlesinger's  and  we  arrived 
at  a  28-percent  figure. 

Even  that  was  controversial,  but 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  was  to  buUd 
some  basis  for  sustaining  support  over 
the  long  term,  not  just  this  year  or 
next  year  but  over  the  long  term.  We 
believe  we  struck  that  balance  and 
that  compromise  with  the  votes  in  the 
committee. 


We  also  tried  to  balance  the  SDI  ac- 
count against  the  other  interests  that 
we  have  in  technology.  Senator  Nunn 
and  I  introduced  the  balanced  technol- 
ogy initiative  to  say  that  there  are 
other  areas  where  emerging  technol- 
ogies are  going  to  play,  a  role  if  not 
more  important,  then  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  SDI  technology  in  the  near 
term. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
follow  what  would  seem  to  be  a  popu- 
lar vote,  cutting  SDI  to  3  percent.  This 
is  not  a  COLA  program  or  a  NATO 
program.  It  is  something  that  is,  in 
fact,  an  important  hedge  against  the 
kind  of  research  and  development  that 
we  know  the  Soviets  are  conducting  on 
a  very  active  basis. 

I  just  returned  from  a  seminar  con- 
ducted by  the  Rand  Corp.  in  which 
some  of  our  most  brilliant  scientists 
participated.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  have,  for  at  least  a 
decade  and  probably  longer,  been  in- 
vestigating rather  intensely  defensive 
programs  and  that  we  do  have  to  have 
a  hedge  against  the  breakout  potential 
that  they  pose. 

It  is  important  that  we  not  allow 
this  to  slip  beyond  our  control. 

I  hope  the  Johnston  amendment  will 
be  rejected,  looking  at  the  fact  that 
Senator  Nunn  and  I  tried  to  strike  the 
compromise  and  get  a  figure  which  we 
believe  would  be  supported  by  some 
well-founded,  expert  testimony  and 
that  would  provide  the  basis  for  con- 
tinuing this  program  at  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  level.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  accept  the  Johnston 
amendment. 

In  March  1983,  President  Reagan  de- 
livered a  landmark  address  to  the 
Nation  outlining  a  vision  of  a  world 
safe  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  vision  was  based  on  a  plan  to 
transform  the  nuclear  weaponry  and 
thinking  of  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  from  offensive  to  defensive. 

The  speech  unleashed  an  immediate 
whirlwind  of  emotional  criticism  and 
support.  The  dust  gradually  subsided 
and  the  Congress  began  its  work  of 
studying  and  assessing  the  approach 
being  pursued  by  the  administration. 
Countless  hearings,  floor  debates, 
public  fonmiis,  and  private  meetings 
were  held  to  learn  the  details  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  and  assess 
the  merits  of  proceeding  with  it  at  the 
pace  and  scope  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  debate  has  been  healthy.  The 
President  has  forced  us  to  turn  our 
thinking  in  new  and  innovative  direc- 
tions and  to  reassess  our  reliance  on 
offensive  nuclear  weaponry  to  keep 
the  p>eace.  But,  over  3  years  after  the 
announcement  of  what  has  become 
the  SDI  Program,  key  elements  are 
still  poorly  defined  and  the  program 
has  raised  serious  concerns  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  coimtry  at  large. 


There  is,  first  of  all.  still  confusion 
within  the  administration  over  the 
goals  of  SDI.  Some,  including  the 
President,  speak  of  a  shield-like 
system  to  protect  land  masses  and 
populations.  Others  talk  about  defend- 
ing retaliatory  weapons  from  nuclear 
attack.  The  emphasis  seems  at  times 
to  vary  from  speaker  to  speaker  and 
audience  to  audience. 

There  is  also  confusion  about  the 
nature  or  operating  plan  of  the  SDI. 
General  Abrahamson,  the  director  of 
the  program,  has  told  us  that  SDI  "is 
a  research  program,  not  a  program  to 
deploy  weapons."  The  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering.  Richard  DeLauer,  said 
that  the  program  "is  a  research  effort 
to  provide  the  evidentiary  basis  for  an 
informed  decision  on  whether  and  how 
to  proceed  into  system  development." 
Yet,  the  Defense  Department's  Under 
Secretary  for  Policy,  Pred  Ikle,  has 
told  us  that  "the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative is  not  an  optional  program,  at 
the  margin  of  our  defense  effort.  It  is 
central." 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  ask  if  we  are 
exploring  advanced  defensive  technol- 
ogies in  order  to  make  a  decision  or  to 
support  a  decision  which  has  already 
been  made? 

A  key  question  which  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  addressed  by  the  admin- 
istration is  how  we  would  make  the 
transition  from  reliance  on  offensive 
nuclear  forces  to  defensive  systems 
without  dangerously  destabilizing  the 
nuclear  balance  and  removing  incen- 
tives for  negotiating  reductions  in  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons. 

The  likely  Soviet  response  to  in- 
creased U.S.  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles  would  be  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  offensive 
missiles  to  overwhelm  the  new  U.S.  de- 
fenses. A  study  commissioned  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  suggested  this 
very  scenario.  Indeed,  Secretary  Wein- 
berger seems  to  have  come  around  to 
this  view  in  his  unclassified  memo  to 
the  President  as  it  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  prior  to  last  Novem- 
ber's summit  meetings  with  Soviet 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev. 

So  we  are  faced  with  a  dilemma. 
Moving  from  reliance  on  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons  to  some  measure  of  de- 
fense may  well  make  some  sense.  In 
studying  the  proposition,  however,  it  is 
critical  to  examine  questions  related  to 
such  a  transition:  how  to  avoid  trigger- 
ing a  buildup  in  offensive  weapons: 
how  to  maintain  incentives  for  negoti- 
ating reductions  in  weaponry  of  all 
types;  how  to  maintain  the  interests  of 
our  allies.  The  administration  has  not. 
thus  far,  anticipated  a  serious  ap- 
proach to  resolving  these  issues. 

Indeed,  in  the  3  years  since  the 
President's  speech,  there  have  been 
some  disturbing  actions  related  to  the 
SDI  Program  which  have  raised  con- 
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cems  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Last 
autumn,  for  example,  the  administra- 
tion annoimced,  without  prior  consul- 
tation with  the  Congress  or  our  allies, 
a  reinterpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
calculated  to  permit  portions  of  the 
SDI  Program  to  proceed  beyond  what 
previously  would  have  been  allowed. 
This  action  raised  two  fundamental 
issues:  From  the  standpoint  of  interna- 
tional law,  what  did  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S.R.  actually  agree  to  in  1972? 
From  the  U.S.  constitutional  stand- 
point, what  was  the  understanding 
presented  to  the  Senate  in  1972  and 
afterward  which  formed  the  basis  for 
ratification  of  the  treaty  and  subse- 
quent treaty-related  legislation? 

In  seeking  to  answer  these  questions, 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  sought  to  review  the  negotiating 
record  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  related 
documents.  The  administration  has  re- 
fused to  make  these  documents  avail- 
able. I  am  forced  to  wonder  why. 

The  difficulties  surrounding  this  re- 
interpretation  issue  have  been  com- 
pounded recently  by  a  disturbing  para- 
graph in  this  year's  arms  control 
impact  statements: 

The  SDI  research  program  was  originally 
structured  in  a  manner  that  was  designed  to 
permit  it  to  achieve  criticaJ  research  objec- 
tives while  remaining  consistent  with  a 
more  narrow  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
treaty.  This  being  the  case,  in  October  1985, 
the  President  determined  that  as  long  as 
the  program  receives  the  support  needed  to 
implement  its  plan,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
structure the  SDI  program  towards  the 
boundaries  of  Treaty  interpretation  which 
the  US  could  observe. 

The  implication  here  is  that  if  the 
Congress  does  not  provide  what  the 
administration  believes  to  be  adequate 
funding  for  SDI,  the  President  will  au- 
thorize actions  in  the  SDI  Program 
which  would  carry  the  United  States 
beyond  the  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Such  a  threat  is, 
to  say  the  least,  inappropriate  and 
counterproductive.  It  exacerbates 
rather  than  resolves  two  critical  issues: 
the  scope  and  pace  of  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram and  the  status  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  reinterpretation  question. 

Another  disturbing  development  in 
the  SDI  debate  is  the  attempt  by  high 
administration  officials  to  alter  the 
criteria  agreed  to  by  the  Congress  for 
assessing  the  SDI  Program.  Last  year. 
Ambassador  Paul  Nitze  outlined  these 
criteria  as  follows: 

Let  me  note  that  the  criteria  by  which  we 
will  judge  the  feasibility  of  new  technol- 
ogies will  be  demanding.  They  must  produce 
systems  which  are  reasonably  survivable;  if 
not,  the  defenses  could  themselves  be 
tempting  targets  for  a  first  strike.  This 
would  decrease,  rather  then  enhance  stabili- 
ty. 

New  defensive  systems  must  also  be  cost- 
effective  at  the  margin— that  is,  it  must  be 
cheaper  to  add  additional  defensive  capabil- 
ity than  it  is  for  the  other  side  to  add  offen- 
sive capability  necessary  to  overcome  the 
defense.  If  this  criterion  Is  not  met,  the  de- 


fensive systems  could  encourage  a  prolifera- 
tion of  countermeasures  and  additional  of- 
fensive weapons  to  overcome  deployed  de- 
fenses. Instead  of  a  redirection  of  effort 
from  offense  to  defense. 

As  I  said,  these  criteria  are  demanding.  If 
the  new  technologies  cannot  meet  the 
standards  we  have  set  and,  thus,  not  con- 
tribute to  enhancing  stability,  we  would  not 
deploy  them. 

In  last  year's  defense  authorization 
bill,  the  Congress  endorsed  these  crite- 
ria and  gave  them  the  force  of  law. 
Yet,  we  have  beA  told  this  year  by 
General  Abrahamson  and  Secretary 
Weinberger  that  SDI  need  only  be  af- 
fordable, rather  than  cost  effective  at 
the  margin.  This  alteration  would 
change  a  relatively  objective  criterion 
into  a  clearly  subjective  one.  It  runs 
counter  to  the  Congress'  intent  and,  in 
my  view,  is  unacceptable. 

Finally,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  escalating  costs  of  the  SDI 
Program  and  the  impact  of  these  costs 
on  other  important  defense  programs. 
As  we  look  toward  the  future,  we  must 
determine  if  we  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain our  national  interests  in  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  nuclear  weapons 
play  a  decreasing  role.  While  we  have 
been  spending  an  increasingly  higher 
share  of  our  research  money  on  SDI, 
we  have  been  draining  resources  from 
research  in  an  area  in  which  the 
Warsaw  Pact  clearly  is  superior:  con- 
ventional armaments.  To  cite  one  ex- 
ample, in  the  area  of  armor  and  an- 
tiarmor  capabilities,  a  Defense  Science 
Board  study  concluded  last  year  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  10  years  ahead  of 
the  United  States.  After  reviewing  this 
study.  Secretary  Weinberger  is  report- 
ed to  have  stated:  "Not  only  are  we 
behind  the  Soviets,  but  we  are  falling 
further  behind  at  an  alarming  rate." 

As  I  look  at  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative 3  years  after  the  President's 
speech,  I  see  a  program  with  rapidly 
eroding  support.  The  notion  of  an  um- 
brella or  shield  to  protect  against  nu- 
clear attack,  is  not  taken  seriously,  as 
virtually  all  scientists  agree  that  a  to- 
tally leak-proof  shield  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  unrealistic.  General  Abraham- 
son  has  bent  over  backward  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  rhetoric  and  reality. 
Last  December,  he  told  the  Strategic 
Subcommittee:  "Obviously,  a  defense 
is  perfect  if  it  is  so  good  that  the  other 
side  decides  they  cannot  achieve  their 
military  objective,  and  therefore,  they 
do  not  attack  and  we  achieve  deter- 
rence." Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to 
accept  that  as  the  definition  of  the 
perfect  defense  that  General 
Abrahamson  is  seeking,  some  might 
argue  that  our  current  and  projected 
offensive  force  structure  meets  the 
mark. 

In  simi,  continuing  debate  within 
the  administration  over  the  goals, 
pace,  direction,  and  negotiability  of 
SDI  has  led  to  increasing  skepticism 
and  declining  support  in  Congress. 
lliis,  in  turn,  has  a  damaging  effect  on 


relations  with  our  allies  and  reduces 
its  value  in  weapons  reduction  negotia- 
tions with  the  U.S.S.R. 

Eroding  support  for  SDI  was  graphi- 
cally demonstrated  in  the  recent  letter 
sent  by  46  Senators  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle— and  subsequently  endorsed 
by  at  least  2  other  Senators— calling 
for  a  limit  of  3  percent  real  growth  in 
SDI  funding  in  fiscal  year  1987.  The 
administration  has  requested  a  real  in- 
crease of  73  percent.  This  request  Is 
not  only  unrealistic  in  these  budget- 
constrained  times,  it  is  also  unneces- 
sary to  sustain  a  vigorous  SDI  re- 
search effort. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  it  is  not  in 
the  Nation's  interest  to  have  SDI  fall 
into  oblivion.  Every  U.S.  administra- 
tion and  Congress  since  the  ABM 
Treaty  went  into  force  has  supported 
research  and  development  on  defen- 
sive systems  and  related  technologies. 
SDI  provides  a  means  of  hedging 
against  Soviet  breakthroughs  in  ad- 
vanced defense-related  technologies, 
providing  leverage  in  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations, and  offering  possible  im- 
provements in  the  survivability  of  the 
U.S.  strategic  deterrent  force. 

I  believe  that  simply  cutting  money 
from  the  SDI  Program  is  not  the  way 
to  deal  with  the  concerns  that  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  with  the 
SDI  Program.  We  must,  in  my  view, 
clearly  define  the  objectives  of  the 
U.S.  defense  research  effort  and  refine 
and  shape  our  approach  to  achieving 
these  objectives.  It  is  time  to  broaden 
the  debate  on  this  critical  subject  and 
attempt  to  work  toward  a  bipartisan 
consensus  on  the  direction  and  scope 
of  the  program. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  Senator 
NtTNN  and  I,  along  with  other  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, introduced  what  we  have 
termed  the  balanced  technology  initia- 
tive. Under  this  approach,  the  SDI 
would  be  but  one  part— albeit  an  im- 
portant part— of  a  broad-based  and 
balanced  U.S.  technology  initiative 
aimed  at  ensuring  our  security,  and 
that  of  our  allies,  in  both  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  military  environments. 
Our  premises  are  as  follows: 

SDI  is  absorbing  an  inordinate  por- 
tion of  defense  dollars  allocated  to  re- 
search and  development.  In  fiscal  year 
1985,  SDI  accounted  for  4  percent  of 
all  Pentagon  research  and  develop- 
ment funding;  this  figure  would  climb 
to  15  percent  by  fiscal  year  1989  under 
the  administration's  plans.  Indeed,  the 
administration's  plans  would  fund  SDI 
at  a  higher  level  next  year  than  the 
entire  research  and  development 
budcet  for  the  U.S.  Army.  This  build- 
up in  SDI  funding  has  coincided  pre- 
cisely with  the  decline  in  the  defense 
technology  base  funding. 

Efforts  to  find  means  of  developing 
a      leak-proof      population      defense 
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against  ballistic  missiles  are  extremely 
unlikely  to  prove  successful. 

Even  if  we  were  successful  in  devel- 
oping such  a  population  defense,  we 
would  have  to  address  other  means  of 
delivering  nuclear  weapons  such  as 
cruise  missiles  and  aircraft. 

If  SDI  was  successful  in  making  nu- 
clear weapons  "imfwtent  and  obso- 
lete," we  would  still— more  than  ever, 
in  fact— be  confronted  with  the  dispar- 
ity in  conventional  power  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  draining 
impact  of  SDI  on  advanced  conven- 
tional technology  research  in  recent 
years. 

We  must,  in  my  view,  begin  immedi- 
ately to  deal  with  this  problem.  The 
way  Senator  Nuim  and  I  propose  to  do 
this  is  through  an  expansion  of  the 
role  of  technology  and  innovative 
weapons  concepts  while  reducing  the 
growth  rate  of  SDI. 

Specifically,  in  the  bill  approved  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  SDI  budget  has  been  reduced 
by  over  $1.4  billion  from  the  amount 
requested  by  the  administration.  This 
would  not  starve  the  SDI  Program. 
The  $3.95  billion  authorized  for  the 
SDI  Program  would  still  represent  a 
28-percent  increase  over  last  year's 
figure.  The  reduction,  accompanied  by 
report  language  outlining  the  commit- 
tee's views  and  intentions,  should  have 
the  effect  of  altering  the  emphasis  in 
the  SDI  Program  from  an  unrealistic 
objective  of  a  shield  toward  a  greater 
emphasis  on  developing  survivable  and 
cost  effective  defensive  options  for  en- 
hancing the  survivability  of  U.S.  retal- 
iatory forces  and  command,  control, 
and  communications  systems. 

In  order  to  expand  the  role  of  ad- 
vanced conventional  technology  ef- 
forts, the  committee's  bill  includes 
measures  to  strengthen  both  the  de- 
fense technology  base  and  research  on 
advanced  conventional  warfare  tech- 
nologies. The  objective  is  to  leapfrog 
current  quantitative  imbalances  be- 
tween NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
along  with  the  narrowing  qualitative 
advantages  of  current  fielded  equip 
ment. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  expendituire  of  not  less  than 
$300  million  for  enhancing  technology 
research  in  selected  areas  of  conven- 
tional defenses.  The  bill  also  author- 
izes not  less  than  $153  million  for  res- 
toration of  the  conventional  defense 
technology  base.  This  is  the  area 
which  has  produced  such  break- 
throughs as  radar,  jet  engines,  and 
Stealth  technology. 

We  have  provided  in  the  bill  that  no 
portion  of  the  $453  million  authorized 
for  enhancing  research  on  convention- 
al defense  concepts  and  capabilities 
and  for  restoration  of  the  convention- 
al defense  technology  base  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  project  or  activity  in  sup- 


port of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  bal- 
anced technology  initiative  offers  a 
means  of  providing  focus  and  direction 
to  our  country's  efforts  to  develop  and 
sustain  a  viable  research  effort  in  ad- 
vanced defensive  technologies.  It  ad- 
dresses the  concerns  voiced  by  many 
in  this  body  and  elsewhere  that  our 
strategic  defense  program  lacks  clear 
objectives  and  priorities  and  is  drain- 
ing resources  from  areas  in  which 
there  are  more  immediate  needs. 

In  his  address  to  the  Nation  last 
February,  President  Reagan  spoke  of 
SDI  and  our  reliance  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons: 

But  while  SDI  offers  hope  for  the  future, 
we  have  to  consider  today's  world.  For  too 
long,  we  and  our  allies  have  permitted  nu- 
clear weapons  to  be  a  crutch,  a  way  of  not 
having  to  face  up  to  real  defense  needs.  We 
must  free  ourselves  from  that  crutch.  Our 
goal  should  be  to  deter,  and  if  necessary  to 
repel,  any  aggression  without  a  resort  to  nu- 
clear turns. 

These  are  valid  points  which,  in  my 
view,  point  up  the  need  for  the  ap- 
proach outlined  in  the  balanced  tech- 
nology initiative  included  in  this  year's 
defense  authorization  bill.  After  3 
years  of  debate,  it  is  time  to  begin  de- 
veloping a  broad-based,  broadly  sup- 
ported approach  to  our  Nation's  de- 
fense research  efforts.  I  believe  the 
balanced  technology  initiative  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  consensus  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  concept. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston]  and  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Dole,  have  agreed  that  we 
would  vote  at  3:30. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  hope  that  would  be 
possible.  I  have  given  notice  to  Sena- 
tor Btrd,  and  he  will  send  word  back. 
He  would  like  to  be  on  the  floor  for 
any  unanimous  consent.  I  certainly 
support  that  request,  and  I  hope  we 
can  vote  at  3:30. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  an- 
nounce a  unanimous  consent.  I  an- 
nounced a  decision  by  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  by  my  colleagues  Sen- 
ators Johnston  and  Proxmire  which 
would  reduce  fimding  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
[SDI]  Program  by  an  additional  $700 
million  below  the  level  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  committee  has  already  reduced 
the  administration's  request  for  the 
SDI  Program  by  almost  $1.4  billion,  a 
reduction  of  26  percent.  I  believe  that 
the  level  of  funding  contained  in  the 
committee  bill  is  already  too  low  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  These  include  the 
need  to  develop  deployment  options  to 
respond  to  a  Soviet  ABM  Treaty 
breakout;  the  need  to  provide  defen- 
sive options  to  enhance  the  survivabil- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  our  strategic 
forces;  and  the  need  to  provide  a  more 


stable  and  effective  basis  for  deter- 
rence than  our  current  sole  reliance  on 
offensive  retaliation. 

The  funding  level  of  $3.6  billion  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  portion  of 
the  SDI  Program  contained  in  the 
committee  bill,  and  the  accompanying 
report  language— which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  several  times  on  the  Senate 
floor— were  controversial  issues  In 
committee  and  were  adopted  by  votes 
of  10  to  9.  I  opposed  these  amend- 
ments in  committee,  and  continue  to 
believe  that  this  funding  level  is  not 
adequate  to  support  valid  U.S.  nation- 
al security  requirements.  I  continue  to 
support  an  SDI  funding  level  of  $4.05 
billion,  the  level  recommended  by  Sen- 
ator Warner's  Strategic  Subcommit- 
tee. 

In  view  of  my  concern  about  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  SDI  funding  level 
contained  in  the  committee  bill,  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendment  by  my  colleagues  which 
would  reduce  funding  by  an  additional 
$700  million.  This  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  funding 
for  the  SDI  Program  by  a  total  of  $2.1 
billion— or  40  percent— from  the  ad- 
ministration's request. 

An  additional  reduction  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  have  grave  programmat- 
ic implications  for  the  SDI  Program, 
delaying  significant  portions  of  the 
program  and  driving  up  overall  costs.  I 
view  these  delays  in  the  program  as 
particularly  disturbing,  because  every 
month  that  we  delay  in  developing 
strategic  defenses  is  another  month  we 
give  Soviet  planners  to  devise  means 
to  counter  our  defensive  system.  Thus, 
by  delaying  the  SDI  Program  we  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  the  Soviets 
will  be  able  to  develop  countermeas- 
ures  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  eight  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  joined  with  me  in  submitting 
minority  views  on  the  SDI  Program  in 
the  committee  report.  These  minority 
views  explained  in  some  detail  our 
views  about  the  SDI  Program,  and  our 
reasons  for  opposing  the  committee's 
action.  In  addition,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  President  on  J'lne  4,  1986.  In 
that  letter  he  expressed  the  very  high 
priority  he  attaches  to  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram, and  the  concerns  he  has  about 
the  implications  of  a  3-percent  real 
growth  funding  level  for  the  program. 
At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  documents  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Minority  Views  of  Messrs.  Goldwater, 
Thurmond,  Warner.  Humphrey.  Quayle, 
East,  Wilson,  Denton,  and  Gramm,  on 
THE  Strategic  Detense  Initiative  Pro- 
gram 

We  would  like  to  express  our  opposition  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on  the 
President's    Strategic    Defense    Initiative 
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(SDI)  program.  The  full  Committee  rejected 
the  recommendation  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces  to 
fund  the  program  at  $4.05  billion  'instead, 
the  Committee  reduced  funding  for  i,:e  SDI 
program  in  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
Energy  budgets  by  a  total  of  $1.4  billion 
from  the  Administration's  request  of  almost 
$5.4  billion.  The  Committee  applied  $453 
million  of  that  reduction  to  a  complementa- 
ry technology  initiative  in  conventional  de- 
fenses. Report  language  was  adopted  re- 
garding the  SDI  program  and  a  convention- 
al technology  initiative  under  the  notion  of 
a  "Balanced  Technology  Initiative".  These 
actions  were  taken  by  the  Committee  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  10-9  votes.  We  strongly 
disagree  with  both  the  level  of  funding  for 
the  SDI  program  and  with  the  associated 
report  language. 

We  believe  that  the  funding  level  for  the 
SDI  program  resulting  from  this  amend- 
ment is  Insufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  national  security.  In  addition, 
although  we  support  an  aggressive  program 
to  develop  high  technology  conventional  de- 
fenses, we  do  not  support  the  conventional 
technology  initiative  as  described  in  the 
Committee  report.  We  agree  that  more 
focus  is  required  In  defining  objectives  and 
milestones  for  the  SDI  program.  Finally,  we 
regret  that  the  manner  and  timing  of  the 
introduction  of  this  Initiative  into  the  Com- 
mittee's deliberations  Inhibited  rather  than 
facilitated  potential  bipartisan  cooperation 
on  the  concept.  We  believe  that  we  must. 
therefore,  express  our  views  on  the  SDI  pro- 
gram. 

SDI  FUNDING  LEVEL 

In  our  Judgment,  a  more  aggressive  SDI 
program  is  necessary  for  several  important 
reasons.  The  full  range  of  Soviet  activities 
in  the  area  of  strategic  defense  indicate  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  be  preparing  an  ABM 
defense  of  its  national  territory  in  violation 
of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty.  As  a  result  of 
these  activities,  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  rapidly  break  out  or  "creep  out"  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

A  unilateral  widespread  deployment  of 
strategic  defenses  by  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  highly  destabilizing.  When  viewed 
in  the  context  of  the  vast  counterforce  ca- 
pability of  Soviet  strategic  and  theater  nu- 
clear forces,  such  a  deployment  would  fur- 
ther undermine  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  strategic  deterrent  and  thus  pose  a 
grave  threat  to  our  national  security  and 
that  of  our  allies.  An  aggressive  SDI  pro- 
gram is  necessary  to  provide  the  United 
States  with  deployment  options  should  fur- 
ther Soviet  activities  to  expand  its  strategic 
defenses  or  increase  its  offensive  forces  re- 
quire a  response  by  the  United  States. 

An  aggressive  SDI  program  is  also  neces- 
sary because  of  the  role  that  strategic  de- 
fenses could  play  In  enhancing  the  surviv- 
ability of  U.S.  strategic  forces— an  Impor- 
tant objective  of  our  strategic  force  modern- 
ization program— and  of  U.S.  and  allied  con- 
ventional forces  in  various  theaters.  By  de- 
nying Soviet  warplanners  the  option  of  a 
credible  disarming  first  strike,  and  In  gener- 
al by  significantly  reducing  the  level  of  con- 
fidence they  have  in  their  warplans.  strate- 
gic defenses  would  provide  Increased  stabili- 
ty in  a  crisis  and  thus  enhance  deterrence. 

In  that  regard,  even  limited  strategic  de- 
fense deployments  could  make  an  important 
contribution  to  U.S.  national  security.  As  a 
nation,  we  should  have  a  balanced  force  f>os- 
ture  Including  both  strategic  offensive 
forces  and  strategic  defenses.  While  we 
comply  with  our  current  arms  control  obli- 


gations, our  arms  control  policies  should  be 
aimed  at  facilitating  a  transition  to  this 
more  balanced  force  posture.  As  the  Admin- 
istration's policy  rationale  for  SDI  has 
evolved,  there  has  been  an  Increasing  em- 
phasis on  this  Important  role  for  strategic 
defenses  In  our  deterrent  strategy.  As  we 
wUl  discuss  later,  we  believe  that  even  great- 
er emphasis  needs  to  be  given  to  this  impor- 
tant role  for  strategic  defenses. 

Finally,  we  believe  it  important  to  support 
an  aggressive  SDI  program  because  of  the 
role  that  it  plays  in  the  United  States  arms 
reduction  strategy.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Soviet  desire  to  halt  the  SDI  program  was 
the  decisive  factor  Influencing  Moscow's  de- 
cision to  return  to  the  negotiating  table  in 
Geneva.  The  SDI  program  has  supported 
U.S.  arms  reduction  negotiating  efforts  in 
the  short  term,  and  by  reducing  the  utUity 
of  ballistic  missiles  it  holds  the  promise  of 
facilitating  U.S.  efforts  to  achieve  signifi- 
cant and  stabilizing  offensive  arms  reduc- 
tion in  the  future.  In  our  Judgment,  reduc- 
tions of  the  magnitude  contained  in  the  cur- 
rent bill  undercut  the  U.S.  negotiating  team 
in  Geneva  and  the  important  work  its  mem- 
bers are  trying  to  do. 

The  SDI  Organization  (SDIO)  has  been 
able  to  absorb  Congressional  funding  reduc- 
tions in  previous  years  by  making  prema- 
ture down-selections  in  a  variety  of  technol- 
ogy areas.  That  has  introduced  Increased 
technical  risk  into  the  program.  Large  fund- 
ing reductions  this  year  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated in  a  similar  fashion,  because  in  most 
cases  these  premature  down-selections  have 
already  been  made.  The  SDIO  will,  there- 
fore, be  forced  to  make  decisions  between 
technology  development  and  the  validation 
of  that  technology  through  testing.  Since 
we  are  several  years  into  the  SDI  program, 
the  portion  of  the  total  SDI  budget  con- 
sumed by  the  teclinology  validation  effort 
has  grown  naturally  as  the  technology  that 
is  being  developed  requires  testing. 

According  to  the  SDIO.  $4.1  billion  will  be 
required  in  fiscal  year  1987  simply  to  main- 
tain a  level  of  activity  consistent  with  the 
contractual  obligations  undertaken  in  previ- 
ous years.  The  funding  level  provided  by  the 
Balanced  Technology  Initiative  is  $500  mil- 
lion below  that  sustaining  level.  Therefore, 
it  threatens  to  delay  the  planned  early 
1990s  decision,  and  thus  delay  the  availabil- 
ity of  options  to  move  toward  a  more  stable 
and  effective  basis  for  deterrence  through 
the  introduction  of  strategic  defenses. 
SDI  program  objectives 

We  do  believe  that  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  SDI  program  need  to  be  more 
clearly  defined  by  the  Administration.  Per- 
haps more  important,  however,  we  believe 
that  they  need  to  be  more  forcused  on  per- 
forming specific  military  missions.  We  con- 
tinue to  support  the  President's  long  term 
goal  of  highly  effective  strategic  defenses 
that  would  offer  comprehensive  protection 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people.  The  feasibility  of  such  defenses  re- 
mains to  be  demonstrated,  and  an  important 
objective  of  the  SDI  program  should  be  to 
determine  it. 

There  are,  however,  more  limited  objec- 
tives that  strategic  defenses  can  meet  prior 
to  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  compre- 
hensive population  defense.  The  SDI  pro- 
gram should  be  Indentifying  promising  ini- 
tial deployment  options  that  are  designed  to 
erode  the  confidence  of  Soviet  leaders  in 
their  warplans.  In  this  way,  strategic  de- 
fenses could  address  urgent  military  re- 
quirements that  the  United  States  faces  in 
the  near-term.  For  example,  early  applica- 


tions of  strategic  defense  technology  could 
be  used  to  enhance  the  survivability  of  our 
space  systems,  which  are  vital  In  deterring 
both  conventional  and  nuclear  conflict. 

The  principal  targets  of  Soviet  strategic 
offensive  forces  are:  U.S.  strategic  forces; 
their  supporting  command,  control,  and 
communications  systems:  leadership:  other 
military  forces;  and  war-supporting  indus- 
try. The  ultimate  objective  of  the  SDI  pro- 
gram is  to  destroy  ballistic  missiles  before 
they  reach  their  targets,  whatever  those 
targets  may  be.  Initial  strategic  defense  de- 
ployments could  be  used  preferentially  to 
defend  those  and  other  targets,  and  in  so 
doing  introduce  a  significant  degree  of  un- 
certainty in  the  minds  of  Soviet  warplan- 
ners. By  demonstrating  to  the  Soviets  that 
they  cannot  with  confidence  achieve  their 
objectives  in  using  nuclear  weapons,  strate- 
gic defenses  of  even  limited  effectiveness 
would  significantly  enhance  deterrence. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  stated 
in  the  past  that  it  believes  that  inadequate 
emphasis  is  being  given  within  the  SDI  pro- 
gram to  the  development  of  initial  deploy- 
ment options.  We  continue  to  be  concerned 
that  the  SDI  Organization  has  institutional- 
ized a  response  to  the  President's  challenge 
that  is  biased  against  the  development  of  in- 
termediate options.  Our  recognition  of  the 
potential  contribution  of  initial  strategic  de- 
fense deployments  does  not  indicate  a  lack 
of  support  for  the  SDI  program's  long-term 
objectives.  Rather,  it  is  a  recognition  that 
an  evolutionary  approach  to  the  President's 
vision  could  provide  positive  benefits  to  our 
national  security  in  the  near-term. 

Another  area  that  has  received  less  atten- 
tion than  it  deserves  is  the  application  of 
strategic  defense  technologies  to  the  prob- 
lem of  theater  defenses.  Because  the  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  threat  to  our  allies 
posed  by  Soviet  tactical  ballistic  missiles  has 
received  Inadequate  emphasis,  this  year  we 
have  initiated  the  development  of  an  anti- 
tactical  ballistic  missile  system  for  deploy- 
ment. This  is  a  good  example  of  how  the 
SDI  program  can  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  security  and  that  of  our 
allies  in  the  near-term. 

The  budget  environment  we  face  today  is 
very  different  from  the  one  that  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  President's  March  23,  1983, 
speech.  The  need  to  limit  overall  federal 
spending  has  created  significant  constraints 
on  the  defense  budget.  In  this  environment, 
the  SDI  program  must  address  today's  real 
military  requirements  if  it  is  going  to  com- 
pete successfully  for  scarce  resources. 

ENHANCED  CONVENTIONAL  DEFENSE 

There  is  no  disagreement  among  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  need  for  a  signifi- 
cant research  and  development  effort  to  en- 
hance our  conventional  capabilities.  In  view 
of  signiflc^t  Soviet  numerical  advantages 
in  conventional  forces,  an  advantage  that 
we  are  unlikely  ever  to  match,  we  need  the 
force  multiplier  effects  that  innovative  con- 
cepts like  smart  weapons  can  provide.  In  ad- 
dition, as  strategic  defense  reduces  the  mili- 
tary utility  of  ballistic  missiles,  it  will  be  in- 
cumbent on  our  conventional  forces  to  take 
on  a  greater  share  of  the  burden  in  meeting 
our  extended  deterrent  commitments.  We 
therefore  view  strategic  defenses  and  en- 
hanced high-technology  conventional  forces 
as  complimentary. 

We  do  take  issue,  however,  with  the  ap- 
proach to  enhancing  our  conventional  capa- 
bility that  is  outlined  in  the  Balanced  Tech- 
nology Initiative.  That  approach  seems  to 
seek   a  solution  to  a  problem  simply  by 
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throwing  money  at  it  It  invites  the  same 
criticism  that  is  often  heard  regarding  the 
rapid  growth  in  funding  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  program.  The  notion  of 
throwing  money  at  a  problem,  without 
clearly  defining  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  research,  is  Just  as  wrong  in  the  area  of 
conventional  defense  as  it  would  be  in  any 
other  area  of  defense  investment. 

More  important,  in  the  context  of  the 
overall  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
for  funding  for  research  and  development, 
the  Balanced  Technology  Initiative 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  technology 
"shell  game".  Under  the  pressure  of  budget- 
ary constraints,  the  Committee  recommend- 
ed undistributed  reductions  totalling  over 
$2.0  billion  to  research  and  development  ac- 
counts. A  significant  portion  of  this  reduc- 
tion will  of  necessity  be  applied  to  ongoing 
technology  base,  advanced  technology,  and 
defense-wide  support  activities  that  the 
Committee  has  supported  in  the  past.  Many 
of  those  programs  directly  address  the  con- 
ventional shortfalls  that  are  the  target  of 
the  proposed  initiative.  It  makes  little  sense 
to  us  to  significantly  reduce  ongoing  pro- 
grams supported  by  valid  requirements  and 
budget  requests,  while  reallocating  re- 
sources to  new  programs  in  amounts  that 
will  be  difficult  to  obligate  in  the  initial 
year.  Such  an  approach  can  hardly  be 
viewed  as  an  "enhancement"  of  our  conven- 
tional defense  technology  base. 

There  are  practical  problems  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Balanced  Technology  Ini- 
tiative as  well.  For  example,  the  allocation 
of  a  single  dollar  of  Balanced  Technology 
Initiative  funding  protects  the  recipient  pro- 
gram from  undistributed  reductions.  In  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  undistributed  re- 
ductions contained  in  the  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations, one  can  imagine  the  bureau- 
cratic chaos  that  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
scramble  by  program  managers  to  seek  im- 
munity from  undistributed  reductions  by  se- 
curing a  claim  to  Balanced  Technology  Ini- 
tiative resources.  In  addition,  the  language 
of  the  initiative  stipulates  that  no  funding 
can  be  applied  to  any  project  or  activity 
that  supports  the  SDI  program.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  defense  agency  project  that  is  con- 
ducting the  vast  majority  of  its  work  on  a 
vital  conventional  defense  program,  but 
they  receive  a  very  small  portion  of  funding 
for  activities  to  support  the  SDI  program, 
will  be  prohibited  from  benefitting  from 
Balanced  Technology  Initiative  funding. 

In  addition,  the  Balanced  Technology  Ini- 
tiative approach  ignores  the  activities 
within  the  SDI  program  that  have  an  im- 
portant and  direct  application  to  conven- 
tional defense.  The  distinction  drawn  in  the 
initiative  between  technologies  and  weapons 
systems  that  are  applicable  to  nuclear 
rather  than  conventional  conflict  is  not  as 
clear  as  it  once  was.  The  sensor  activities 
within  the  SDI  program  will  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  high-technology 
conventional  defense.  The  space  system  sur- 
vivability activities  within  the  SDI  program 
will  help  to  ensure  that  our  strategic  and 
conventional  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications systems  and  survivable  and 
therefore  effective.  In  addition,  certain 
weapons  systems  being  develot>ed  under  SDI 
may  in  the  end  have  a  more  important  ap- 
plication to  conventional  than  to  strategic 
defense.  For  example,  railgun  technology 
has  great  promise  for  ship  defense  and  anti- 
armor  applications,  two  areas  that  are 
stressed  in  the  Balanced  Technology  Initia- 
tive. It  is  therefore  likely  that  significant  re- 
ductions in  the  SDI  program  will  slow  the 


development  of  systems  that  have  both  con- 
ventional and  strategic  defense  applications. 

Barry  Goldwater, 
Chairman. 

Strom  Thurmond. 

John  W.  Warner. 

Gordon  J.  Humphrky. 

Dan  Quayle. 

John  P.  East. 

Pete  Wilson. 

Jeremiah  DEifTOif. 

Phil  Gramm. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC,  June  4,  1986. 
Hon.  Barry  Goldwater, 
CTiatrTTMin,    Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Barry:  Soon  you  and  your  col- 
leagues will  be  engaged  in  deliberations 
about  one  of  the  most  important  defense 
programs  this  country  has  ever  undertaken. 
I  want  to  emphasize  once  again  my  strong 
commitment  to  this  program. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI) 
holds  the  promise  of  reducing  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war  by  establishing  a  safer,  more 
stable  basis  for  deterrence  and  by  providing 
new  and  compelling  incentives  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  seriously  negotiating  reductions 
in  existing  nuclear  arsenals. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
letter  which  you  received  from  46  of  your 
colleagues  who  recommended  an  SDI  fund- 
ing freeze.  In  making  the  difficult  budget 
decisions  before  you,  I  hope  you  will  bear  in 
mind  why  SDI  must  continue  to  be  a  top  na- 
tional priority. 

The  SDI  research  program  has  already 
yielded  considerable  dividends  on  our  invest- 
ment. Because  of  good  management,  the 
program  has  progressed  significantly,  meet- 
ing our  technical  expectations  and  more. 
Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  back  at  the  table 
in  Geneva  discussing  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tions for  the  first  time  in  recent  memory, 
and  SDI  is  one  of  the  key  factors  which 
brought  them  back. 

Cuts  in  SDI  funding  would  undermine  our 
broad  program  for  responding  to  the  Soviet 
strategic  threat.  Our  effort  to  maintain  the 
balance  which  has  kept  the  peace  has  three 
components:  modernizing  our  offensive  nu- 
clear retaliatory  forces  over  the  near  term; 
negotiating  radical  reductions  in  offensive 
nuclear  arms:  and  taking  steps  now  to  deter- 
mine future  options  for  ensuring  deterrence 
and  stability  over  the  long  term  through 
the  introduction  of  effective  strategic  de- 
fenses. 

Each  of  these  efforts  is  necessary  and 
complementary  to  the  others:  to  reduce  our 
commitment  to  one  is  to  undermine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  others,  including  arms 
control. 

Cuts  made  in  SDI  funding  requests  last 
year  have  already  slowed  progress  in  several 
key  areas  and  have  narrowed  the  range  of 
technologies  we  can  explore.  Further  cuts 
would  seriously  compound  these  problems. 
They  would  increase  our  risks  in  two  ways: 
first,  we  would  not  have  sufficient  funds  to 
explore  thoroughly  some  important 
technologies:  second,  the  risk  to  our  nation- 
al security  would  also  be  increased  by  set- 
ting back  SDI's  potential  to  answer  the  re- 
lentless growth  of  Soviet  programs  in  both 
strategic  offense  and  defense. 

The  debate  about  strategic  defenses  has 
been  widespread  and  lengthy.  No  doubt  it 
will  continue.  But  to  make  an  informed 
judgment  about  the  possibility  of  effective 
strategic  defenses,  the  SDI  program  must  be 
sustained. 


Now  is  the  time  to  come  together  and  sup- 
port the  vital  scientific  and  technological 
exploration  of  strategic  defenses  at  the 
levels  of  funding  I  have  requested.  To  do 
otherwise  would  be  short-sighted.  I  urge  you 
to  join  me  in  a  continued  commitment  to 
SDI  and  a  safer  future. 
Sincerely, 

Ron. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  closing.  Mr. 
President,  I  again  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  the  pending  amendment.  It 
would  reduce  funding  for  the  Presi- 
dent's SDI  Program  to  a  level  that  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  U.S.  national  security.  As  I  stated 
this  morning,  the  Soviet  Union  al- 
ready hbs  a  strategic  defense  system 
protecting  important  assets  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  question  we  should 
be  asking  ourselves  is  whether  the 
United  States  should  be  defended  as 
well. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  this  debate  today  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment  and  hope  the 
amendment  is  defeated.  In  doing  so,  I 
want  to  point  to  an  imbalance  between 
the  military  posture  of  this  country 
and  of  our  major  antagonist  in  the 
world,  the  Soviet  Union.  It  deals  with 
a  question  that  is  perhaps  more  direct- 
ly linked  to  another  portion  of  this  bill 
than  to  the  SDI.  but  is  inevitably 
linked  to  this  discussion. 

This  defense  authorization  bill  con- 
tains sense-of-the-Senate  language 
which  unfortunately  would  recommit 
the  United  States  to  continue  unilater- 
al compliance  with  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  which.  I  might  point  out 
again,  is  imratified  and  by  its  own 
terms  would  have  expired  if  it  had 
been  ratified,  was  imequal  in  the  first 
instance  and  should  never  have  been 
signed  let  alone  ratified. 

U.S.  unilateral  disarmament  is  a 
dangerous  policy  which  the  history  of 
the  1930's  clearly  demonstrates  does 
not  contribute  to  world  peace.  This 
language  is  on  page  219  of  the  bill  and 
reads  as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  it  is  in 
the  national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  voluntary  compliance 
with  strategic  offensive  arms  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Union  by  recognizing  the 
central  numerical  sublimits  on  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  systems  contained  in  such 
agreements  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
complies  with  such  limits. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  comment  on 
this  language  and  then  disclose  some 
new  judgments  just  received  yesterday 
which  bear  upon  this  language. 

First,  President  Reagan  has  long 
confirmed  that  the  Soviets  are  above 
the  overall  number  of  strategic  nucle- 
ar delivery  vehicles  they  had  in  June 
1979  when  the  SALT  II  Treaty  was 
signed.  That  number  was  2.504. 
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The  Soviets  are  also  well  above  the 
overall  SALT  II  ceiling  on  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  2,250. 

But  now  it  is  confirmed  that  the  So- 
viets are  increasing  their  margin  of 
violation.  I  would  now  like  to  reveal  an 
altogether  new  verification  judgment 
released  just  yesterday  by  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  only  executive  branch 
agency  with  the  legally  established 
duty  to  make  verification  judgments, 
and  cleared  for  declassification  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Their  clearance  and  review  is  on  the 
basis  that  it  does  not  reveal  U.S.  intel- 
ligence sources  and  methods. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  ranking  Republi- 
can member  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Senator  Jesse  Helms, 
whose  questions  to  ACDA  and  the  CIA 
generated  this  declassified  ACDA-gen- 
erated  Judgment: 

The  number  of  Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles  that  are  accountable  under 
SALT  II  is  now  larger  than  it  was  when  in 
1984  and  1985  President  Reagan  found  the 
Soviets  to  be  in  violation  of  their  obligation 
to  abide  by  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  and  the 
number  is  larger  than  it  was  on  May  27, 
1986,  when  President  Reagan  announced  his 
intention  to  abandon  U.S.  compliance  with 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  by  November  1986. 

The  precise  numbers  are  difficult  to 
determine,  due  to  severe  Soviet  camou- 
flage, concealment,  and  deception, 
which  deliberately  impedes  United 
States  verification  by  national  techni- 
cal means,  also  in  violation  of  SALT 
II.  The  number  of  Soviet  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles  is  classified,  but 
it  is  well  above  and  increasingly  above 
2.504. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviets 
have  far  exceeded  the  SALT  II  overall 
ceiling  of  2,250  strategic  nuclear  deliv- 
ery vehicles,  but  more  importantly, 
the  Soviets  are  increasing  even  the 
number  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  over  the  number  that  they 
had  when  SALT  II  was  signed  in  June 
1979—2.504.  This  is  a  clear-cut.  conclu- 
sive verification  judgment  supported 
by  strong  intelligence  evidence  whose 
interpretation  is  not  disputed.  The 
Soviet  violation  of  the  overall  SALT  II 
ceiling  is  increasing  as  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  deploy  TU-95  Bear  H  heavy 
bombers  equipped  with  long-range 
cruise  missiles,  new  Blackjack  heavy 
bombers  equipped  with  ALCM's,  and 
SS-25  road  mobile  ICBM's. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  In- 
creasing their  confirmed  violation  of 
overall  SALT  II  is  agreed  to  by  every- 
body, except  Ambassador  Paul 
Wamke.  I  might  note  that  he  negoti- 
ated most  of  SALT  II. 

Paul  Wamke  says  he  has  better  in- 
telligence and  better  judgment  than 
President  Reagan.  Everyone  is  entitled 
to  his  own  opinion,  of  course,  but  not 
to  his  own  facts. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request  while  the  minority  leader  is  on 
the  floor? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  at  this  point,  if  I  may  do  so  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  vote  occur  in  relation  to  the 
Johnston  amendment  at  3:30  p.m. 
today  with  no  intervening  motions  or 
amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
time  to  be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  time  would  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  John- 
ston]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  Objection,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard^ 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
finish  my  observation? 

First,  do  I  understand  that  if  we  re- 
consider this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, a  motion  to  table  would  be  in 
order? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  understand  from 
the  leadership  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  that  side  of  the  aisle  that  a 
motion  to  table  would  be  in  order.  We 
have  heard  objection,  so  for  the 
moment,  I  shall  not  pursue  this 
matter  further,  except  to  say  to  aU 
Senators  listening  that  this  has  the 
strong  backing  of  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
repeat  that  Paul  Wamke  says  that  he 
has  better  intelligence  and  better 
judgment  than  President  Reagan.  Ev- 
eryone is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion, 
of  course,  but  not  to  his  own  facts. 
The  facts  in  this  case  are  clear,  which 
is  why  only  Wamke  disputes  them. 

The  facts  of  this  Soviet  SALT  II  vio- 
lation are  probably  the  reason  that 
the  Senate  proponents  of  SALT  II 
have  deliberately  ignored  the  overall 
ceiling  of  SALT  II  in  their  bill  lan- 
guage, and  have  instead  focused  only 
upon  the  SALT  II  sublimits. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let's  turn  to  the 
SALT  II  sublimits.  These  are:  820 
MIRVd  ICBM's  for  each  side;  1,200 
MIRVd  ICBM's  and  MIRV'ed  SLBM's 
for  each  side;  1,320  MIRVd  ICBM's, 
MIRVd  SLBM's.  and  heavy  bombers 
equipped  with  long-range  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  on  each  side. 

The  most  important  of  these  SALT 
II   sublimits   is   the   820   sublimit  on 


MIRVd  ICBM's.  This  is  because  it  at- 
tempts to  constrain  the  most  lethal 
weapons  in  the  world— MIRVd 
ICBM's— which  are  capable  of  first- 
strike,  counterforce  attacks  upon  U.S. 
ICBM  sUos  and  other  hardened  tar- 
gets. According  to  official,  authorita- 
tive, unclassified  information,  the  So- 
viets now  have  818  MIRVd  ICBM's. 
Thus  only  three  more  Soviet  MIRVd 
ICBM  launchers  deployed  will  put  the 
Soviets  over  this  ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider the  following  brandnew  verifica- 
tion Judgment  made  by  ACDA  and 
cleared  for  declassification: 

We  cannot  exclude  the  possibility,  in  the 
context  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  that  several 
launchers  for  the  SS-X-24,  a  rail  mobile 
MIRVd  ICBM,  have  left  their  place  of  final 
assembly  and  may  therefore  be  accountable 
under  SALT  II. 

These  two  new  ACDA  verification 
judgments  mean  that,  in  addition  to 
being  increasingly  above  the  overall 
SALT  II  ceiling,  the  Soviets  may  now 
also  be  over  the  most  important  subli- 
mit of  SALT  II.  the  sublimit  of  820 
MIRVd  ICBM's.  "Several  launchers" 
for  the  MIRVd  SS-X-24  raU  mobUe 
ICBM  is,  according  to  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, "more  than  two."  More  than 
two  is  at  least  three.  If  three  or  more 
SS-24's  are  SALT  Il-accountable,  then 
the  Soviets  are  over  the  sublimit  of 
820,  because  they  already  have  818. 
The  burden  of  proof  that  the  Soviets 
are  not  already  violating  the  most  im- 
portant sublimit  is  on  the  proponents 
of  United  States  SALT  II  compliance, 
and  they  cannot  prove  that  three  SS- 
24 's  are  not  already  deployed,  because 
United  States  intelligence  cannot 
prove  otherwise.  Given  the  long  track 
record  of  United  States  intelligence 
continuously  imderestimating  Soviet 
strategic  forces,  I  believe  that  the 
three  SS-24's  are  in  fact  already  SALT 
Il-accountable.  Perhaps  this  is  why 
the  Soviets  are  trying  to  continuously 
camouflage  and  conceal  their  SS-24 
rail  mobile  laimchers. 

In  sum,  the  Soviets  may  already  be 
over  the  main  sublimit  of  SALT  II,  as 
well  as  the  overall  ceiling.  Indeed,  fur- 
ther supporting  this  conclusion  is  the 
following  statement  from  the  Defense 
Department's  authoritative  unclassi- 
fied book  "Soviet  Military  Power" 
published  in  April  1986: 

The  SS-X-24  deployment  in  a  rail  mobUe 
mode  could  begin  as  esirly  as  late  1986.  .  .  . 
E^ly  preparations  for  the  deployment  of 
the  SS-X-24  are  already  underway. 

This  same  document  also  stated  that 
rail  mobile  SS-24  deployment  was  ex- 
pected "soon."  These  Defense  Depart- 
ment statements  are  consistent  with 
the  recent  ACDA  and  CIA  verification 
judgment  that  the  SS-24  may  already 
be  deployed. 

Mr.  President,  it  wiU  be  late  1988 
before  this  Defense  Authorization  bill 
is  signed  by  the  President  into  law. 
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and  SS-24  deployment  is  probably  al- 
ready underway.  By  late  1986,  an  addi- 
tional Soviet  Typhoon  SLBM  subma- 
rine and  an  additional  Delta  IV  Class 
SLBM  submarine  wiU  probably  begin 
sea  trials,  thus  becoming  SALT  Il-ac- 
countable.  When  this  happens,  the  So- 
viets will  be  above  the  SALT  II  subli- 
mit of  1.200  MIRV'd  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's.  These  submarines  are  about 
to  be  launched,  so  it  is  clear  that  the 
Soviets  already  intend  to  exceed  two 
of  the  three  SALT  II  sublimits.  I  hope 
that  the  proponents  of  continued 
United  States  unilateral  compliance 
with  the  SALT  II  Treaty  will  realize 
the  danger  and  futility  of  continued 
United  States  compliance  in  light  of 
these  new  ACDA  and  CIA  verification 
judgments  on  Soviet  violations  of  the 
overall  ceiling  and  the  most  important 
sublimits  of  SALT  II. 

Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  made 
an  important  and  correct  statement  in 
his  article  in  the  spring  1986  edition  of 
Foreign  Affairs: 

Even  with  the  SALT  II  restraints,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  built  more  warheads  capa- 
ble of  destroying  our  missile  silos  than  we 
had  initially  predicted  they  would  build 
without  any  SALT  agreement. 

I  Strongly  agree  with  the  tragic  accu- 
racy of  this  conclusion,  as  well  as  with 
Secretary  Weinberger's  famous  state- 
ment that  we  are  facing  precisely  the 
situation  that  the  SALT  process  was 
supposed  to  prevent.  We  must  not  con- 
tinue with  this  folly  of  trying  to  lend 
legal  or  political  support  to  continued 
United  States  uniliateral  SALT  com- 
pliance. This  is  simply  unilateral  disar- 
mament and  appeasement.  It  did  not 
work  to  preserve  peace  against  Hitler's 
arms  control  treaty  violations  of  the 
1930's.  and  it  will  not  work  against 
Gorbachev's  arms  control  treaty  viola- 
tions of  the  1980's. 
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In  view  of  that  tragic  and  threaten- 
ing history,  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
not  shut  our  eyes  or  turn  our  backs  to 
the  possibility  of  developing  a  new 
means  of  countering  Soviet  military 
capability.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  pending 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  is  resound- 
ingly rejected. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  METZENBAUM. 
and  Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
reduce  by  more  than  $2  billion  the 
funding  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive Program.  This  is  more  than  $700 
million  below  the  committee's  recom- 
mended level.  In  my  judgment,  the 
amendment  is  ill-advised  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  is  embarking 
upon  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  re- 
search program  to  analyze  and  design 


defenses  that  enhance  the  security  of 
our  Nation  and  oiu-  allies,  provide  a 
hedge  against  a  Soviet  breakout  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  ultimately,  if  feasi- 
ble, provide  options  on  whether  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  advanced  defensive 
systems.  As  I  have  said  many  times 
before  this  body,  the  SDI  represents  a 
welcome  shift  in  our  strategic  policy 
from  one  which  relies  upon  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  for  deterrence  to 
one  based  upon  a  commitment  to  self 
defense.  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  gut  many  of  the  existing 
projects  now  ongoing  within  the  SDI 
organization. 

The  administration  requested  $4.7 
billion  in  its  1987  defense  budget  for 
the  SDI,  and  another  $534  million  for 
Department  of  Energy  accounts,  in 
order  to  build  upon  the  1986  program. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
duced the  DOD  figure  by  $1.1  million 
down  to  $3.59  billion.  Also,  the  com- 
mittee reduced  the  administrations 
request  for  Department  of  Energy  ac- 
counts from  $534  million  to  $356  mil- 
lion. I  believe  this  is  the  minimiun  ac- 
ceptable funding  for  the  SDI  in  either 
department  if  we  are  to  countinue  the 
intensive  research  already  begun  in 
many  defense  technologies. 

Thus  far  the  SDI  has  taken  a  bal- 
anced approach  toward  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  by  stepping  up  the  pace  of 
research  on  advanced,  long-range  de- 
fense concepts  such  as  directed  energy 
devices  while  continuing  work  on  more 
mature,  nearer  term  BMD  concepts. 
This  is  an  approach  I  have  advocated 
since  the  inception  of  the  SDI.  Howev- 
er, in  my  judgment,  the  SDI  Program 
should  place  greater  emphasis  on  re- 
search in  conventional  defense  tech- 
nologies. The  United  States  must 
maintain  the  option  of  deploying  a 
BMD  system  of  relatively  mature 
technology  within  a  decade.  This  is  an 
appropriate  response  to  the  ongoing 
and  extensive  Soviet  antiballistic 
effort.  The  Soviet  Union  has  had  a 
very  active  BMD  Program  for  many 
years  and  has  constructed  an  ABM 
system  aroimd  Moscow.  They  are  also 
engaged  in  extensive  research  on 
lasers  and  neutral  particle  beams  for 
strategic  defense,  on  which  I  under- 
stand they  have  more  than  10,000  sci- 
entists working.  Many  of  these  could 
be  developed  by  the  early  1990's.  It  is 
vital  to  our  Nation's  security  that  we 
provide  a  deterrent  to  any  Soviet  deci- 
sion to  expand  its  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense capability  beyond  that  permitted 
by  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  ability  to  respond  to  unforseen 
national  and  international  develop- 
ments quickly  and  effectively  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  greatest  reasons  for 
piu-suing  BMD  research.  We  have  al- 
ready shown  substantial  success  in 
this  area  when,  in  June  1984.  the 
Army  homing  overlay  experiment 
demonstrated  the  capability  of  a  non- 
nuclear  missile  to  intercept  and  de- 


stroy an  incoming  warhead  outside  the 
Earth's  atmosphere.  Also.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  June  of  this  year,  the  Army's 
flexible  lightweight  agile  guided  ex- 
periment or  FLAG  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  intercept  targets  within  the 
atmosphere  using  nonnuclear  means. 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  make  such 
great  and  progressive  steps  forward  in 
this  important  research,  it  is  essential 
that  the  Senate  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  in  my  judgment,  the  re- 
duction in  the  committee  bill  is  al- 
ready too  large  in  the  view  of  valid 
U.S.  national  security  requirements.  In 
that  regard,  I  will  therefore  be  sup- 
porting an  amendment  which  be  of- 
fered later  which  would  increase  fund- 
ing for  this  program  to  $4.05  billion. 
This  is  the  level  recommended  by  the 
Strategic  Subconunittee. 

Critics  of  the  SDI  Program  argue 
that  it  constitutes  a  breach  by  the 
United  States  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  In 
my  opinion,  and  that  of  many  experts, 
this  charge  is  totally  unfounded.  The 
ABM  Treaty  places  limitations  on  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  and  pro- 
hibits development,  testing,  or  deploy- 
ment of  space-based,  sea-based,  air- 
based  or  mobile  land-based  ABM  sys- 
tems or  components.  SDI  is  a  compre- 
hensive research  program  only  and 
does  not  include  development  or  test- 
ing inconsistent  with  the  treaty.  No 
decision  on  development  or  deploy- 
ment of  the  system  has  been  made  nor 
will  it  be  made  until  we  know  the  re- 
sults of  the  research.  Nothing  in  the 
ABM  Treaty  prohibits  this  type  of  re- 
search. With  the  SDI  Program  the 
United  States  is  merely  investing  in  re- 
search of  a  wide  range  of  technology 
such  as  computers,  sensors,  radars, 
high  energy  particle  beams  and  lasers. 
If  a  comprehensive,  strategic  defense 
system  proves  not  to  be  feasible  the 
program  should  nonetheless  yield 
many  important  technological  spin- 
offs. 

A  second  criticism  leveled  at  the  SDI 
I*rogram  is  that  it  will  prove  both  de- 
stabilizing and  provocative.  In  my 
Judgment,  development  of  a  strategic 
defense  system  would  only  accelerate 
and  guarantee  a  nuclear  ballistic  mis- 
sile disarmament.  If  these  new  tech- 
nologies do  prove  feasible  and  a  de- 
fense system  can  be  both  cost  effective 
and  survivable  it  would  ultimately  in- 
crease a  potential  attackers'  uncertain- 
ty about  the  likelihood  of  a  successful 
attack,  which  would  enhance  deter- 
rence. If  each  side  neutralizes  the 
others  offensive  ICBM  capability  the 
threat  of  ICBM's  must  be  reduced. 
The  United  States  must  pursue  equal 
and  verifiable  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  produce  real  reduc- 
tions in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  both 
sides.  The  SDI  can  be  a  crucial  means 
by  which  such  agreements  can  be 
reached. 
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Mr.  President,  those  of  us  that  sup- 
port the  strategic  defense  initiative 
also  demand  the  cost  of  the  program 
be  kept  reasonable.  However,  the 
funding  reduction  proposed  in  this 
amendment  would  absolutely  cripple 
the  SDI  Program.  To  merely  sustain 
the  contracts  already  begun  wiU  cost 
$4.1  billion.  Further,  the  current  fund- 
ing proposed  for  the  program  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  below 
that  recommended  by  the  Fletcher 
study  and  must  be  maintained  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  goals  and  timeliness 
established  for  the  SDI  by  that  study 
and  the  President.  Anything  less  will 
mean  delays  in  meeting  the  objectives 
of  the  program  and  arriving  at  the 
ability  to  provide  a  basis  for  informed 
decisions  regarding  strategic  defense. 

In  its  report  accompanying  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  endorsed  the  pri- 
ority of  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
as  contained  in  the  administration's 
budget  request.  However,  in  reducing 
the  program  $1.1  million  it  was  the 
committee's  view  that  the  allocation 
of  the  reduction  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  program  manager.  As 
a  gtiideline  to  the  program  manager, 
the  committee  stated  that  the  reduc- 
tion should  not  detract  from  technolo- 
gy demonstrations  nor  from  the  priori- 
ty which  the  committee  believed 
should  be  assigned  to  research  and  de- 
velopment on  near-term  options.  The 
amendment  we  are  now  considering. 
Mr.  President,  would  do  just  that. 

First,  the  committee  has  already  re- 
duced funding  for  the  surveillance,  ac- 
quisition, tracking,  and  kill  assessment 
program  by  more  than  25  percent. 
Now,  this  amendment  would  reduce 
the  element  of  the  SDI  Program  an 
additional  16  percent.  While  the  flight 
experiment  will  continue,  the  program 
will  be  greatly  delayed  and  descoped. 
This  is  a  38-percent  reduction  from 
the  administration's  request.  This  pro- 
gram is  the  "eyes"  of  the  SDI  and  in- 
cludes technology  development  and 
technology  experiments.  Two  experi- 
ments that  would  be  severely  limited  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  are  the  air- 
borne optical  adjimct,  which  will  pro- 
vide late  mid-course  and  terminal 
phase  detection,  tracking,  and  discrim- 
ination from  a  nonspace  platform  and 
the  terminal  radar,  a  key  element  in 
any  terminal  defense  to  perform  de- 
tection, discrimination,  and  tracking 
as  well  as  guidance  to  interceptors. 

Second,  the  committee  bill  would 
reduce  the  Directed  Energy  Weapons 
Program  by  nearly  25  percent  which 
would  result  in  postponing  all  the  ini- 
tiation of  major  integration  experi- 
ments and  demonstrations,  and  delay 
by  more  than  1  year  the  date  by  which 
system  level  development  decisions 
could  be  made.  Here  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  would  reduce 
this  vital  element  of  the  program  by 
an  additional  16  percent.  Cuts  in  this 


program  will  sdso  postpone  by  more 
than  1  year  all  spaced-based  acquisi- 
tion tracking  and  pointing  experi- 
ments, the  multiple  aperture  phased 
array  program,  and  the  single  aper- 
ture ground  experiment. 

Third,  the  Kinetic  Energy  Weapons 
Program  would  be  greatly  dismem- 
bered. This  is  the  portion  of  the  SDI 
that  could  most  readily  support  near- 
term  options  and  conceiveably  contrib- 
ute to  a  hedge  against  a  Soviet  break- 
out of  ABM  Treaty.  This  amendment 
eliminates  the  ability  to  explore 
imique  KEW  capability  to  cover  all 
phases  of  the  SDI  including  both  en- 
doatmospheric  and  exoatmospheric  re- 
search efforts.  Also,  there  would  be  an 
extensive  delay  in  the  ground- 
launched  and  space-based  miniature 
kill  vehicle  program  and  could  also 
preclude  actions  of  the  recent  homing 
overlay  experiment  success. 

Fourth,  under  the  survivability,  leth- 
ality and  key  support  program,  cuts  to 
space  power  and  space  logistics  would 
be  catastrophic.  Power  technology  de- 
velopment would  be  discontinued  and 
there  would  be  no  investment  in  tech- 
nologies for  reducing  launch  and  sup- 
port cost.  Without  investment  in 
system  definition  and  enabling  tech- 
nology, an  informed  decision  by  the 
early  1990's  on  economic  and  technical 
feasibility  of  the  SDI  will  not  be  possi- 
ble. 

Fifth,  the  heart  of  the  SDI,  the 
Battle  Management  and  Systems  Con- 
cepts Program,  would  be  cut  by  this 
amendment  more  than  25  percent. 
This  amendment  would  cut  this  pro- 
gram by  another  17  percent.  This  is  a 
35-percent  reduction  from  the  admin- 
istration's request.  Architecture  con- 
cepts would  be  affected  by  retarding 
development  of  allocation  concepts 
and  deferring  development  of  evalua- 
tion test  beds.  Software  technology  for 
battle  management  and  missions  re- 
quirements would  be  deferred  and  in- 
vestigation of  technology  supporting 
communications  leaks  would  be 
slowed.  Most  importantly,  integrated 
experiments  or  demonstrations  would 
be  severely  limited  by  the  amendment 
which  means  that  many  technologies 
would  be  developed  in  isolation  so  that 
the  interaction  of  the  parts  of  any 
whole  would  not  be  fully  understood. 
Decisions  in  the  absence  of  integration 
work  or  demonstrations  are  unreliable, 
faulty,  and  incomplete  if  not  irrespon- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  while  supporting  the 
survivability  programs  and  raising  the 
visibility  of  the  countermeasures  pro- 
gram the  amendment  tends  to  elimi- 
nate the  efforts  aimed  at  a  demonstra- 
ble military  capability  as  well  as  those 
aimed  at  substantive  evaluation  of 
military  capabilities.  Futhermore,  it 
suppresses  the  programs  that  would 
provide  a  focus  for  the  technology. 
This  amendment  is  a  major  departure 
from  the  current  SDI  and,  if  passed. 


would  require  a  complete  reappraisal 
of  the  program.  The  amendment 
would  require  elimination  or  cut  back 
of  many  of  the  140  technology  thrusts 
within  the  SDI  Program.  Vital  con- 
tracts would  have  to  be  terminated 
causing  a  national  decision  to  be  in- 
definitely delayed.  To  reduce  the  pro- 
gram beyond  the  viability  needed  to 
protect  our  defense  option  would  send 
the  wrong  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
severely  injuring  the  SDI  Program 
and  setting  its  development  back  sev- 
eral years. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  budget  re- 
ductions in  previous  years,  the  SDI  or- 
ganization has  already  made  most  of 
the  premature  technology  cutbacks 
that  it  can  handle.  Further  reductions 
in  the  SDI  Program  will  force  vital  ele- 
ments to  be  delayed  or  possibly  termi- 
nated. The  SDI  Program  cannot  pro- 
ceed on  schedule  with  vital  elements 
of  the  system  either  missing  or  de- 
layed. I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  this  amendment  to  reduce 
SDI  funding  and  to  support  an  amend- 
ment, if  offered,  to  increase  funding  to 
$4.05  billion  which  is  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  Strategic  Subcommit- 
tee.   

Mr.  QUAYLE  and  Mr.  METZ- 
ENBAUM addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  know  the  sponsor 
and  many  of  his  supporters  have  indi- 
cated that  they  strongly  support  the 
concept  of  SDI  and  they  would  like  to 
see  the  program  move  forward.  How- 
ever, I  vigorously  disagree  with  that 
assessment.  If  this  amendment  were  to 
pass,  I  think  you  would  begin  to  see 
the  chipping  away,  the  serious  erosion 
of  support  of  SDI.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  this  amendment  were  to  pass,,  it 
would  be  like  a  cold  shutdown;  we 
would  freeze  the  activities  of  SDI,  and 
then  sit  back  and  watch  it  wither  away 
and  then  say,  "Gee,  what  happened?" 

So  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  right  up 
front,  if  we  are  committed  to  SDI  and 
if  we  really  believe  that  strategic  de- 
fenses are  essential  to  increasing  our 
security.  If  we  are,  we  ought  to  give 
SDI  the  resources  it  needs  to  at  least 
sustain  those  programs  it  already  has 
underway. 

We  had  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee by  General  Abrahamson  and 
others  that  said  that  just  to  keep  the 
current  programs  going  at  the  current 
funding  level  it  would  take  about  $4.1 
billion.  We  had  a  lot  of  debate  in  com- 
mittee and  finally  the  committee  re- 
solved to  go  below  that  and  reduced  it 
to  $3.6  billion,  despite  my  opposition 
and  that  of  eight  other  members  of 
the  committee.  It  was  a  very  close 
vote,  a  10  to  9  vote.  And  now  we  have 
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an  amendment  that  even  takes  it  fur- 
ther down  to  $2.9  billion. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  on  what  we 
call  a  roller  coaster,  only  this  roller 
coaster  is  all  downhill.  This  is  hardly  a 
commitment  to  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  hardly  a  commitment  to  the 
idea  that  we  might  have  strategic  de- 
fenses. This  is  certainly  not  the  kind 
of  commitment  that  is  going  to  signal 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  the 
people  who  are  going  to  get  involved 
in  strategic  defense,  to  our  allies,  and 
to  our  adversaries  that  we  are  really 
committed  to  having  strategic  de- 
feniM  contribute  to  increasing  the  de- 
terrent oapftblllty  of  thli  country. 

Now,  do  w«  need  defeniet?  I  euppoee 
thftt  1«  a  letltlnutte  queitlon  and  I 
know  many  in  thla  Chamber  probably 
do  not  feel  that  we  ultimately  need 
■trateflo  defensee.  But  you  know,  Mr. 
Preeident,  that  we  do.  We  are  beyond 
the  days  of  the  IQSO's  and  1960'8  when 
the  United  States  has  overwhelming 
superiority  in  offensive  strategic  arms. 
Then  defenses  were  not  as  critical  to 
deferring  the  Soviets.  But  you  know 
what?  We  no  longer  have  this  superi- 
ority. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  want 
to  look  at  any  superiority  on  a  first- 
strike  capability,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
that  in  their  prompt  hard-target  mis- 
sile warhead  inventory. 

The  CBO  says  that  the  Soviet  ad- 
vantage in  such  first-strike  weapons 
over  the  United  States  is  at  least  3  to 
1.  The  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates perhaps  as  much  as  5  to  1.  And 
what  have  we  been  doing  during  that 
time?  Well,  we  have  been  researching 
a  bit  and  this  President  put  it  together 
in  his  speech  and  said  we  are  going  to 
accelerate  that  research;  we  are  going 
to  try  to  catch  up  to  what  the  Soviet 
Union  had  been  doing  for  years.  Not 
only  did  they  deploy  an  ABM  system, 
they  have  built  Krasnoyarsk  in  viola- 
tion of  the  ABM  Treaty.  They  have 
10,000  scientists  working  on  a  laser 
program.  They  have  spent  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  on  strategic  defense. 
They  have  a  deployed  Asat.  They  are 
thinking  about  trying  to  get  it  into 
higher  orbits  than  the  low  orbit  in 
which  they  can  launch  it  today.  Last 
year  just  on  lasers  alone  they  spent 
over  a  billion  dollars. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  de- 
velop strategic  defenses  Just  because 
the  Soviets  are.  I  think  we  ought  to 
because  it  is  in  our  national  interest.  It 
is  in  our  national  security  interest  to 
have  the  strategic  defense  initiative.  It 
will  increase  deterrence,  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  from  contemplating  a 
first  strike. 

And  f inaUy  I  believe  it  offers  us  the 
only  hope  to  get  away  from  mutually 
assured  destruction,  a  very  tenuous 
military  theory  that  we  have  had  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  a  theory  I  might 
add  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  never 
adopted.  By  this  theory  each  side  will 
remain  vulnerable,  will  not  have  great 


big  defensive  weapons,  we  will  have  of- 
fensive weapons  and  we  will  complete- 
ly be  naked,  as  they  say,  to  attack. 

Well,  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  want  that.  I  luiow  many  in  this 
Congress  do  not  want  that,  and  we  be- 
lieve there  is  a  real  opportunity  to 
change  that,  to  say  that  there  is  a 
proper  mixture  of  offenses  and  de- 
fenses that  can  enhance  deterrence. 

That  is  what  the  debate  is  all  about. 
I  believe,  if  this  amendment  were  to 
pass,  you  would  see  just  in  the  freez- 
ing of  SDI,  less  of  a  commitment  to 
the  strategic  defenses  that  many  feel 
are  very  important.  Also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  very  Important  that  we  not 
make  this  dramatic  radical  cut  at  thla 
particular  point  beoauae  of  the  very 
extenalve  arme  control  negotiation! 
that  are  oncolng. 

Just  like  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative, arms  control  talks  today  are  dif- 
ferent than  they  were  in  the  sixties. 
The  old  arms  control  agreements  pro- 
moted caps  at  very  high  levels.  They 
allowed  the  Soviets  to  build  up  and  we 
would  constrain  ours  at  very  high 
levels  where  we  would  see  the  launch- 
ers built  up.  We  did  not  limit  war- 
heads. We  did  not  think  of  that.  We 
have  seen  the  proliferation  of  those. 
We  have  new  ideas,  new  approaches  in 
the  area  of  arms  control  that  talk 
about  deep  cuts  coupled  with  defen- 
sive capability. 

We  all  know  full  well  that  SDI  is  a 
very  important  reason  why  the  Soviet 
Union  has  come  back  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  We  know  full  well  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  like  to  see  SDI  dry 
up,  be  frozen,  and  whither  away.  We 
luiow  that  it  means  a  lot  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Why?  F'irst  of  all,  they  have 
their  own.  They  have  been  going  for- 
ward. They  know  the  importance  of  it. 
And,  two,  once  we  get  into  this,  hope- 
fully with  our  technological  capabili- 
ties, that  we  would  be  able  to  elimi- 
nate their  first-strike  advantage  and 
do  so  without  threatening  a  first-strike 
Soviet  Union  world  against  them. 
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Third,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
SDI  can  solve  many  of  our  military 
problems  that  we  have  now. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  of  our 
allies,  where  they  are  threatened  with 
shorter  range  ballistic  missiles.  An 
SDI  assisted  ATBM,  which  Is  in  the 
defense  authorization  bill,  is  one 
answer.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  SDI 
can  learn  from  such  an  effort. 

SDI  also  offers  hope  that  we  can 
protect  our  satellites  against  attaclts 
that  might  render  our  military  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind. 

Also,  SDI  offers  hope  that  we  can 
defend  against  accidental  attacks.  We 
need  defenses.  We  do  not  have  any  de- 
fenses right  now  against  any  kind  of 
ballistic  missile  attack. 

I  have  listened  for  the  last  day-and- 
a-half  to  some  of  the  arguments  put 


forth  as  to  why  we  need  to  freeze  the 
activities  and  slow  down  the  growth  of 
SDI.  One  argument  is  that  SDI  is  too 
new,  that  it  is  half-baked.  Somehow, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  just 
reached  into  a  lottery,  so  to  speak  in 
1983  and  said  we  are  going  to  have  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

Well,  I  do  not  luiow  where  many 
have  been  over  the  years,  but  we  have 
had  research  going  on  for  decades  con- 
cerning strategic  defenses,  and  now  we 
are  going  to  accelerate  it.  It  is  not  a 
new  idea.  The  only  thing  that  is  new  is 
that  we  should  make  a  major  effort  to 
develop  defenses. 

Some  have  said  there  Is  a  dispropor* 
tlonate  amount  spent  on  SDI  and  stra* 
tegic  reeearoh.  But  I  point  out  to  my 
ooUeaguee  that  we  are  spending  well 
over  twice  u  much  on  nonetrateglo 
R4eD  than  on  strategic  R&D.  That 
makes  the  case.  We  are  spending  more 
than  twice  as  much  on  nonstrateglc, 
on  conventional  R&D,  as  on  strategic. 
So  if  there  is  any  imbalance,  it  would 
be  on  the  conventional. 

I  daresay  that  when  you  look  to  pro- 
viding effective  deterrence  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  strategic  modernization 
has  the  highest  priority.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  Conventional  deter- 
rence is  important,  but  the  strategic 
deterrecne  is  the  one  that  has  worked 
since  World  War  II.  Some  say  that  its 
growth  is  too  rapid,  that  it  has  gone 
up  too  fast. 

Any  time  you  are  committed  to  a 
program,  whether  it  be  the  Apollo 
Program,  the  Trident  II  Program- 
there  was  a  request  for  the  Midgetman 
Program  for  167-percent  cost  growth.  I 
believe  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  167-percent  increase  in  their  re- 
quest. But  in  relationship  to  other  ad- 
vanced military  programs  at  the  R&D 
level,  I  say  this  is  not  out  of  whack  at 
all. 

Some  say  that  SDI  would  give  us, 
the  United  States,  first  strike.  Non- 
sense. First  of  all,  we  do  not  have  a 
first  strike  policy.  Second,  we  do  not 
have  the  hard  target  warheads  to 
target  the  military  targets  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  even  if  we  wanted  to. 

F\irthermore.  sometime  in  the 
decade  of  the  1990*s,  if  we  would  get 
that  capability,  we  wiU  not  be  able  to 
find  the  Soviets'  mobile  missiles  and 
will  almost  certainly  encounter  Soviet 
missile  defenses  so  that  argument  will 
wash  out. 

Some  have  raised  the  question  about 
the  cost  effectiveness  at  the  margin.  I 
think  that  is  good  question.  We  will 
not  Itnow  about  the  cost  effectiveness 
at  the  margin  until  we  get  into  the  re- 
search, the  development,  and  testing 
and  find  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Some  people  say  that  if  we  go  ahead 
with  this,  the  Soviet  Union  will  over- 
whelm us  offensively.  Who  knows 
what  the  response  of  the  Soviet  Union 


wiU  be?  Who  knows  what  the  Politbu- 
ro decision  will  be  once  we  get  de- 
fenses? Who  knows  what  their  alloca- 
tion of  resources  will  have  to  be?  We 
do  not  know.  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
in  this  Chamber  can  say  that  they 
luiow  for  sure. 

What  I  know  for  sure  is  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  like  it.  They 
want  to  constrain  us.  I  am  convinced 
t>eyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  offers  great 
hope  for  deterrence,  for  promoting 
peace,  for  promoting  stability 
throughout  the  entire  world.  I  believe 
this  amendment  would  cripple  that 
effect. 

I  believe  you  will  see  the  chipping 
away  of  SDI,  and  It  will  wither  away  If 
thli  kind  of  itep  la  taken. 

We  have  to  luitaln  SDI  If  we  are  m- 
rious,  We  have  to  make  that  commit' 
ment  and  stay  with  It.  This  amend- 
ment unties  that  commitment,  a  com- 
mitment that  we  have  made  in  the 
past. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia.  

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

We  have  listened  now  for  10  hours 
or  more  to  debate  on  this  amendment. 
Yet,  not  one  proponent  of  the  John- 
ston amendment,  not  one  of  its  de- 
fenders, not  one  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  floor,  has  refuted  the  basic  fact 
that  the  American  people  are  ujipro- 
tected  by  any  kind  of  defensive 
system.  We  have  no  defense  against 
nuclear  weapons  delivered  by  ballistic 
missiles  today— no  defense  at  all 
beyond  our  reliance  upon  mutually  as- 
sured destruction. 

The  American  people  are  fully  justi- 
fied in  demanding  of  us,  why?  Why  is 
there  no  defense?  Why  are  we  relying 
upon  what  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan yesterday  defined  as  a  balance  of 
nuclear  terror? 

Mr.  President,  we  have  talked  about 
the  cost  of  this  system  that  we  call 
SDI,  and  it  will  be  costly.  We  have 
talked  about  the  complexity  of  such  a 
system,  and  it  will  be  infinitely  com- 
plex. We  have  talked  about  the  risks 
that  a  transition  to  defenses  from  our 
complete  reliance  upon  offensive 
weaponry  will  involve.  Yes,  there  is 
risk  that  if  great  care  is  not  taken  to 
manage  this  transition  properly,  we 
could  make  mistakes. 

We  have  even  talked  about  who  is  to 
be  defended  and  who  will  be  left  unde- 
fended. But  no  one,  not  one  person, 
has  argued  that  we  should  not  be  de- 
fended, that  defensive  technology 
should  not  be  pursued.  Yet,  that  is  im- 
plicit. 

We  seem  to  be  making  progress,  and 
I  suppose  we  should  be  heartened  by 
that;  because  at  this  time  a  year  ago, 
the  argimients  being  raised  against 
spending    for    SDI    came    from    the 


mouths  of  those  who  wanted  no 
spending,  who  argued  that  this  system 
was  not  worth  fimding  or,  alternative- 
ly, that  it  would  be  provocative.  There 
are  echoes  of  that  in  the  debate  we 
have  heard  at  length  in  the  past  day 
and  a  half.  But  today,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  not  debating  whether  we 
should  defend  our  Nation  against  nu- 
clear weapons,  not  even  whether  we 
should  have  a  vigorous  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  such  a  defensive 
system.  We  are  debating  none  of 
these,  although  there  have  been  such 
contradictory  arguments  that  those 
old  implications  do  persist,  But,  explic- 
itly, what  we  are  debating,  Instead,  is 
whether  we  should  spend  $3  or  $3.6 
bllUon  on  the  Strategic  Defense  Inltla* 
ttve  Profram. 

The  proponent*  of  thli  amendment 
have  a  multitude  of  reasons  why  to 
oppose  the  figure  agreed  upon  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  In 
their  markup.  They  have  not  one  good 
reason  to  favor  the  arbitrarily  chosen 
number  of  $3  billion. 

Some  want  to  cut  $600  million  from 
the  committee  mark  because  the  ad- 
ministration, they  say,  has  raised  the 
hopes  of  Americans  for  a  future  free 
of  the  threat  of  instant  obliteration. 
They  are  offended  by  this.  They  say  it 
is  a  false  hope,  and  therefore  we 
should  demonstrate  our  understanding 
of  the  limitations  of  defensive  teclinol- 
ogy  by  cutting  some  $600  million  from 
what  the  committee  agreed  should  be 
spent  for  it. 
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Now  there  are  some  who  forthright- 
ly  contend,  still  not  very  many,  that 
defenses  just  will  not  work,  that  they 
are  too  complicated,  that  they  can  be 
too  easily  overwhelmed,  and  so  they 
conclude  that  SDI  should  be  reduced 
to  $3  billion. 

Mr.  President,  if  they  were  right, 
how  do  they  justify  expending  any- 
thing for  it.  If  it  is  too  complicated  to 
work,  if  in  fact  it  will  not  work,  why 
are  they  saying  we  should  spend  $3 
billion? 

The  logic  of  their  premise  would  be 
to  spend  nothing  and  yet  this  is  not 
what  they  are  asking.  They  are  asking 
that  we  cut  by  $600  million. 

Some  are  critical  of  the  details  of 
the  program.  Some  worry  about  how 
nonnuclear  the  program  is.  Some  feel 
that  too  much  is  being  spent  on  exotic 
technologies;  some  feel  not  enough. 
But  all  these  critics  believe  that  an  ad- 
ditional cut  of  $600  mUlion  to  the  pro- 
gram is  the  right  answer,  the  right  re- 
sponse, with  all  of  their  different  and 
often  contradictory  premises  in  ar.gu- 
ing  for  the  cut. 

Some  have  elaborate  and  intricate 
theories  about  nuclear  stability  and 
arms  control  that  cannot  accommo- 
date a  simply  and  straightforward  de- 
fense against  nuclear  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  Do  they  think  about 


revising  their  theories?  No.  They 
think  that  the  answer  is  to  cut  not  the 
entire  program  but  $600  million  that 
will  do  the  trick. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  and  the 
supporters  of  this  amendment  repre- 
sent a  grab  bag  of  conflicting  contra- 
dictory particular  stated  interests 
against  the  SDI  Program.  The  only 
thing  in  many  instances  that  unites 
them  in  this  symbolic  gesture  is  the 
desire  to  cut  it. 

WeU.  Mr,  President,  I  think  the 
American  people  are  entitled,  fully 
justified  to  demand  why  It  is  that  they 
do  not  have  a  defensive  technology  to 
defend  them  against  the  threat  of  In- 
stant oblivion,  and  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  demand  of  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  why  It  Is  that  In  de- 
manding the  cut  of  a  magical  leoo  mil- 
lion this  will  In  some  way  advance  us 
on  the  cause  of  achieving  a  defensive 
technology  which  most  of  the  oppo- 
nents concede  is  a  desirable  thing. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  not  five 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  can  tell 
you  why  $3  billion  is  the  right  number 
for  SDI.  But  for  the  majority  of  the 
supporters  of  the  amendment  the 
figure  might  as  well  be  the  $3.3  billion 
advanced  by  a  vociferous  organization 
in  criticism  of  SDI,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Scientists.  Hardly  anyone 
has  been  more  outspoken  than  they, 
but  even  they  would  accord  far  more 
than  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment are  willing  to  spend.  There  is  not 
anyone  on  the  floor  able  to  defend 
$3.5  or  $2.5  billion.  This  is  a  totally  ar- 
bitrary figiu-e. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  does  have  real 
implications,  although  they  have  not 
chosen  to  tell  us  why  this  cut  of  $600 
million  favored  by  the  proponents 
would  have  crippling  effects  upon  the 
SDI  Program. 

It  would  very  seriously  imi}ede  the 
pace,  the  progress,  and  the  hope  of 
even  not  exotic  but  near-term,  quite 
achievable  results  that  can  put  in 
place  the  kind  of  defensive  technology 
that  the  American  people  now  lack, 
not  only  for  their  cities  but  even  for 
their  system  of  retaliation  upon  which 
we  are  now  solely  reliant  to  prevent  a 
first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  not  heard  from  the  propo- 
nents specific  criticism  of  space-based 
sensors,  such  as  the  infrared  detector 
rays  for  the  space  survey  and  tracking 
system.  I  have  not  heard  anybody  say 
that  that  is  the  real  bone  they  have  to 
pick  with  this  program. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Johnston  amendment 
favor  direct  energy  systems  over  kinet- 
ic energy  weapons,  or  vice  versa. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  a 
preference  for  the  free  electron  laser, 
whether  they  think  that  we  should 
persist  and  not  do  anything  imtU  we 
have  achieved  a  boost  phase  capability 
or  whether  they  think,  as  I  and  many 
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others,  that  we  should  in  fact  achieve 
through  intermediate  steps  of  the 
kind  that  were  advocated  by  the  Hoff- 
man panel,  the  kind  of  defensive  tech- 
nology that  the  American  people  now 
lack. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  propo- 
nents are  opi>osed  to  our  achieving  the 
kind  of  advanced  technology  that  is 
necessary  for  low-cost  space  transport, 
to  bring  about  the  kind  of  lightweight 
electronics,  the  computer  processing 
that  can  lead  not  only  to  a  battle  man- 
agement capability  but  perhaps  to 
wonderous  things  in  the  private, 
peaceful  sector. 

I  do  not  know.  Mr.  President,  wheth- 
er or  not  they  are  eager  to  delay  or  to 
cancel  large  experiments  that  must  be 
conducted  in  an  integrated  fashion  in 
order  to  resolve  systems  performance 
issues.  Maybe  they  are  against  the 
idea  of  the  national  test  bed  by  which 
we  can  develop  the  capability  that  we 
need  to  assess  in  real  terms  with  the 
most  realistic  scenarios  the  impact  of  a 
nuclear  attack  against  this  kind  of  de- 
fensive technology.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  against  space  sur- 
veillance and  tracking. 

In  short,  what  they  would  do  leaves 
large  unknowns  in  key  system  design 
and  performance  questions  that  are 
being  attacked  now  by  the  program, 
not  to  mention  many  more  that  indeed 
should  be  attacked,  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  vigorous  exploration.  We  do  not 
know  this  because  they  have  not  told 
us. 

What  we  have  heard  here  on  the 
floor  are  not  hard  facts,  not  scientific 
objections.  We  have  heard  political  sci- 
ence of  a  very  basic  kind,  a  kind  that 
does  not  give  a  rationale  for  the  hard 
nimiber  of  $600  million  which  they 
urge  be  cut.  What  they  are  saying  is 
they  do  not  want  to  spend  this  much 
but  they  cannot  tell  you  why. 

Well,  some  have  made  in  fairness  a 
slight  effort  to  tell  why.  Some  have 
said  and  I  think  they  did  not  mean  to 
misrepresent  the  facts  but  have  done 
so  by  saying  we  have  not  begun  to 
spend  what  has  already  been  allocated 
to  the  purpose  that  the  rate  of  obliga- 
tion and  the  rate  of  actual  expendi- 
ture is  not  what  it  should  be  and, 
therefore,  why  spend  more.  That 
simply  is  not  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  facts. 

The  rates  of  75  percent  of  obliga- 
tion. 20  percent  for  expenditures,  have 
been  received  for  fiscal  year  1986.  The 
requested  increase  for  fiscal  year  1987 
is  no  greater  than  and  in  many  cases 
suljstantially  less  than  for  other  pro- 
grams of  the  same  or  perhaps  a  lesser 
magnitude. 

For  example,  the  fiscal  year  1987  re- 
quest for  the  small  ICBM  represents 
an  increase  of  167  percent  over  the 
last  year,  and  talk  about  something 
that  is  not  cost-effective  on  the 
margin;  we  will  need  to  get  into  that  in 
great  detail. 


The  Trident  II  program,  which  I 
hope  Members  will  support,  has  grown 
by  150  percent  from  the  fiscal  year 
1981-82  budget  to  the  fiscal  year  1983- 
84  budget.  It  grew  by  150  percent  in  a 
2-year  span. 

The  current  level  of  funding  for  this 
program,  Mr.  President,  is  even  less 
than  was  recommended  by  the  Fletch- 
er panel,  whose  recommendations 
have  been  resorted  to  by  proponents 
of  this  amendment  who  in  some 
strange  way  justify  their  attack  upon 
adequate  funding  for  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative. 

The  increase  that  we  are  asking  is 
substantial,  make  no  mistake,  but  it  is 
no  more  nor  less  than  is  justified  by 
the  program.  Indeed,  what  is  being 
voted,  the  $3.6  billion  that  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, is  already  a  25-percent  cut 
from  the  President's  request. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  will  only  say  in 
the  interest  of  time  that  while  this  is 
by  no  means  a  perfect  program  and 
cannot  be  by  virtue  of  its  complexity, 
its  magnitude,  it  represents  the  best 
hope  that  the  United  States  has  for 
any  significant  arms  control  advances 
and  in  the  event  of  failure  of  arms 
control  agreements  it  represents  clear- 
ly the  best  hope  we  have  for  safe- 
guarding the  United  States  and  its 
people  and  indeed  the  free  world. 

The  basic  fact  remains  we  have  no 
defense  against  nuclear  weapons  from 
ballistic  missiles  and  the  American 
public  is  entitled  to  demand  why  not? 
Why  are  we  not  making  progress? 
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Why  are  we  not  making  progress? 
We  owe  it  to  them  and  we  owe  it  to 
oiu-  children  to  act  as  expeditiously 
and  as  generously  as  we  can,  not 
wastefully,  but  not  being  so  penny 
wise  that  we  are  pound  foolish  with 
their  safety. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  President,  with 
a  few  minutes  on  discussing  the  alter- 
natives. Many  years  ago  we  dropped  a 
bomb,  a  terrible  bomb  and  it  changed 
history.  It  led  many  people  to  thinking 
that  we  should  do  something  about 
this  awful  new  weapon  that  the 
United  States  had  developed.  But 
after  its  first  use,  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States,  having  a  monopoly  on 
that  weapon,  did  not  extort  from  its 
adversaries  in  the  geopolitical  arena 
the  kind  of  concessions  that  in  fact 
might  have  made  the  world  a  safer 
place.  No.  We  all  know  what  hap- 
pened. The  Soviet  Union  developed 
the  capability  substantially  beyond 
ours,  certainly  in  the  area  of  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles. 

Finally,  the  fear  on  the  part  of  civil- 
ized people  that  we  might  see  the 
world  disappear  in  a  terrible  holocaust 
led  to  efforts  to  bring  about  arms  con- 
trol agreements  because  it  was  clear 
that  we  had  been  led  into  an  arms 
race.  The  Soviet  Union  having  started 


from  a  position  of  no  capability  was 
working  to  achieve  a  preeminent  capa- 
bility, a  position  from  which  they 
might  extort  political  concessions 
without  ever  firing  a  shot.  So  we  con- 
tinued to  improve  our  arsenal  as  they 
continued  to  improve  theirs. 

For  the  past  four  decades,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  people  of  the  world  have  had 
to  depend  upon  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  mutual  as- 
suired  destruction  which  means  that 
simply  stated  the  fear  of  retaliation 
has  prevented  one  side  from  conduct- 
ing a  first  strike  against  the  other.  Or. 
to  put  it  more  simply,  as  my  friend 
from  Michigan  did  yesterday  in  saying 
that  he  hoped  the  day  would  come 
when  we  might  be  able  to  move  away 
from  it.  we  have  been  dependent  upon 
the  most  precarious  possible  balance 
of  nuclear  terror.  It  is  precarious.  Acci- 
dents can  happen.  Somehow  a  trigger 
might  be  pulled  that  would  laimch  an 
imintended  attack  and  trigger  an  unin- 
tended, imdesirable  retaliation. 

Some  madman  with  a  capability,  a 
Qadhafi,  with  a  submarine  capability 
could  start  World  War  III.  This  sce- 
nario is  well  known  not  just  on  this 
floor  but  even  to  casual  readers  of  not 
very  venturesome  science  fiction. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  to  rely 
upon  MAD,  the  doctrine  of  mutual  as- 
siu-ed  destruction  because  we  had  no 
better  alternative.  But  a  l>etter  alter- 
native exists,  and  if  we  do  not  know 
today  that  it  is  perfect,  if  we  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  ever  achieve  what 
some  have  termed  an  astrodome,  what 
we  do  know  is  that  even  primitive  de- 
fensive systems  of  the  kind  now  ar- 
ranged around  Moscow  make  so  addi- 
tionally uncertain  the  success  of  a 
first-strike  capability  that  any  rational 
war  planner  would  shrink  from  the 
idea,  being  guaranteed  failiu-e  rather 
than  success. 

Arms  control  agreements  have  not 
been  an  answer  to  the  fears  that  have 
been  generated  by  our  reliance  upon 
offensive  weaponry  and  the  doctrine 
of  mutually  assured  destruction. 
Under  SALT  II  we  have  seen  a  steady 
increase  in  the  Soviet  arsenal.  We 
have  tried  to  improve  our  own  weap- 
ons to  make  them  cleaner,  to  make 
them  more  accurate  so  that  we  could 
target  weapons  and  not  cities.  Are  we 
going  to  engage  In  the  kind  of  contin- 
ued reliance  upon  only  offensive  weap- 
onry that  necessarily  involves  us  in 
the  threat  of  escalating  arms  races? 
We  have  seen.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
best  intended  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments have  not  ended  arms  races  and 
have  not  made  the  world  safer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit 
for  the  Record  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
July  27  by  Henry  Kissinger,  in  which 
he  has  stated: 

The  arms  controllers  have  refused  to  face 
the  fact  that  their  insistence  on  basing  de- 
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terrence  on  offensive  weapons  and  on  atro- 
phying strategic  defense  will  ultimately 
drive  democracies  to  pacifism.  The  "defense 
unilateralists"  have  refused  to  face  t.^e  fact 
that  arms  control  is  now  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  both  domestic  and  allied  politics 
that  their  choice  may  be  between  a  negoti- 
ated agreement  or  a  legislated  uniialeral 
one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Detininc  Defense  by  U.S.  Ptjrpose 
(By  Henry  A.  Kissinger) 

New  York.— After  months  oi  shadowbox- 
Ing,  Washington  and  Moscow  have  signaled 
each  other  that  their  interest  in  improved 
relations— and  hence  a  sununit— is  high. 
This  raises  the  perennial  questions  of  East- 
West  relations.  What  are  Soviet  purposes? 
What  agenda  will  advance  the  world  toward 
peace? 

No  doubt  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  seeks  a  re- 
laxation of  tensions.  He  has  the  herculean 
task  of  making  the  existing  Soviet  sy.stem 
more  efficient;  avoidable  foreign  policy 
crises  are  likely  to  prove  an  unwanted  dis- 
traction. But  prudence— in  addition  to  ideol- 
ogy—will cause  Gorbachev  to  strive  for  a  re- 
laxation of  tensions  at  the  lowest  possible 
bureaucratic  cost. 

Soviet  leaders  will  change,  if  at  all.  grudg- 
ingly, because  they  are  imprisoned  by  do- 
mestic constraints.  A  creative  American  di- 
plomacy must  discourage  the  easy  way  out— 
which  would  be  simply  to  freeze  the  existing 
status  quo,  especially  in  the  military  field. 
American  diplomacy  must  show  the  way  to 
a  better  .solution. 

The  Soviet  desire  to  confine  the  East- 
West  dialogue  to  arms  control  m  under- 
standable. Circumscribing  the  discussion  ob- 
scures the  Soviet  global  political  pressures— 
in  Afghanistan.  Cambodia.  Angola.  Nicara- 
gua—that have  been  a  major  factor  in  inter- 
national tensions.  And  by  enshrining  a  con- 
cept of  deterrence  based  exclusively  on  df- 
fensive  weapons  and  rejecting  deployments 
on  .strategic  defense,  it  contributes  to  the 
eventual  demoralization  of  the  West. 

The  unresolved  domestic  controversy  in 
the  United  States  between  advocates  of 
arms  control  and  those  who  rely  on  iinllat- 
eral  defense  has  prevented  elaboration  of  a 
long-range  strategy  and  of  criteria  by  which 
to  judge  progress.  It  has  exhausted  the  en- 
ergies of  the  American  leadership,  reduced 
to  refereelng  arcane  disputes  between  tech- 
nical experts.  It  causes  defense  policy  to  be 
shaped  by  the  pressures  of  the  budget  and 
arms-control  discussions  to  be  dominated  by 
what  the  Soviets  have  said  they  will  accept. 
Thus  a  high  Administration  official,  ex- 
plaining the  President's  draft  reply  to  the 
Soviets"  latest  arms-control  propo.sal.  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  Reagan  knows  Gorba- 
chev "needs  a  quid  pro  quo  to  buy  time  to 
compete  with  us  on  defense."  Can  this  be  an 
American  objective?  Or  is  it  sophistication 
run  amok? 

For  three  decades  Western  arms  control- 
lers and  the  scientific  groups  backing  them 
have  opposed  every  new  strategic  weapon 
because  they  believe  a  small  number  of  rela- 
tively unsophisticated  weapons  is  enough  to 
deter  aggression  by  threatening  massive  ci- 
vilian and  industrial  damage.  For  an  equal 
period,  those  relying  on  unilateral  defense 
have  harassed  arms-control  negotiators  be- 
cause they  consider  that  arms  control  cre- 
ates the  illusion  of  eased  tensions  while  in 
fact  thwarting  the  sophisticated  weapons 


needed  for  a  strategy  aimed  at  military 
rather  than  civilian  targets. 

The  arms  controllers  have  refused  to  face 
the  fact  that  their  insistence  on  basing  de- 
terrence on  offensive  weapons  and  on  atro- 
phying strategic  defense  will  ultimately 
drive  democracies  to  pacifism.  The  "defense 
unilateralists"  have  refused  to  face  the  fact 
that  arms  control  is  now  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  both  domestic  and  allied  politics, 
that  their  choice  may  be  between  a  negoti- 
ated agreement  or  a  legislated  unilateral 
one.  Each  group  has  managed  to  paralyze 
the  other  without  achieving  its  own  objec- 
tives. 

As  a  result,  arms-control  policy  has  been 
frozen  in  the  categories  of  a  generation  ago, 
when  each  missile  had  a  single  warhead  and 
accuracies  were  poor.  But  now  a  single  mls- 
iiile  can  carry  10  or  more  warheads  and 
threaten  several  launchers;  improvements 
in  accuracy  are  dramatic.  Thus  reductions 
that  do  not  alter  the  disproportion  of  war- 
heads to  launchers  do  not  ease  the  dangers 
of  a  first  strike;  indeed  they  may  well  in- 
crease the  risk  by  making  surprise  attacks 
on  land-based  missiles  more  calculable. 

The  unresolved  internal  U.S.  debate 
tempts  the  Soviets  to  choose  among  a  flood 
of  schemes  from  contending  elements  of  the 
U.S.  bureaucracy.  America  is  perilously 
close  to  negotiating  with  itself. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  reducing 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  from  the  current 
approximately  12.000  to  6,000.  The  Soviets 
have  countered  by  offering  a  celling  8,000, 
but  they  have  linked  that  ceiling  to  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  deployment  and  development 
of  defensive  weapons  for  a  period  of  15  to  20 
years.  A  "grand  compromise"  is  now  being 
•videly  urged  that  envisages  reductions 
below  the  Soviet  ceiling  in  return  for  a  mor- 
atoriiun  on  defensive  weapons  for,  say,  10 
years. 

The  biggest  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
"grant  compromise"  is  that  its  advocates  be- 
lieve the  Soviets  will  accept  it.  I  defy  any 
.systems  analyst  to  distribute  the  8,000  war- 
heads that  would  remain  were  the  Soviet 
proposal  accepted— or  the  6.000  in  the  U.S. 
version  for  that  matter— in  a  manner  that 
would  reduce  the  threat  each  side  poses  to 
the  other. 

It  win  be  argued  that  the  "grand  compro- 
mise" concedes  nothing  because  the  morato- 
rium on  deploying  a  strategic  defense  could 
be  negotiated  to  coincide  v.ith  the  U.S.  esti- 
mate of  the  time  needed  to  complete  the  'e- 
search  necessary  for  deployment.  But  no 
moratorium  has  ever  been  abandoned  first 
by  the  United  States,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation. 

President  Reagan  was  roundly  castigated 
when  after  five  years  of  restraint  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  no  longer  bound  by 
SALT  II.  which  he  had  refused  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  ratify,  which  the  Soviets  were  vio- 
lating and  which,  had  it  been  ratified,  would 
have  expired  at  the  end  of  this  year.  How 
then  could  a  formal  moratorium  on  defen- 
sive weapons  be  ended?  And,  were  it  ended, 
would  Congress  finance  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  program?  I  doubt  that 
during  a  moratorium  there  would  be  ade- 
quate funds  even  for  research. 

We  may  well  be  a  facing  a  unique  opportu- 
nity for  a  new  start  in  East-West  relations. 
But  its  test  will  be  the  content,  not  the  fact, 
of  an  agreement.  This  is  a  time  to  bring 
about  a  new  direction  in  East-West  diplo- 
matic and  security  relationships,  with  a  new 
Soviet  leadership  facing  major  problems 
and  far  less  encumbered  by  the  past  than  it 
will  be  later.  Can  the  West  do  no  better 


than  a  numbers  game  that  rearranges  exist- 
ing categories  but  does  not  change  them? 

The  attempt  to  negotiate  a  numerical 
compromise  is  likely  to  prove  either  Irrele- 
vant or  dangerous.  It  also  focuses  the  dia- 
logue between  the  heads  of  governments  on 
Issues  that  are  most  likely  to  make  them 
prisoners  of  technical  bureaucrats.  A  much 
more  realistic  and  useful  objective  would  be 
to  seek  to  elaborate  principles  that  can 
guide  negotiators  and  that  might  well  lead 
to  an  agreement  by  the  time  the  President 
visits  Moscow  in  late  1987  or  in  1988. 

Two  principles  seem  essential:  F^rst,  de- 
ployment of  strategic  defense  cannot  be  8et>- 
arated  from  the  level  of  strategic  offense. 
Second,  reductions  must  involve  restructur- 
ing strategic  forces  on  both  sides.  One  way 
would  be  to  ban  multiple  warheads,  at  least 
on  land-based  missiles.  This  would  reduce 
warheads  by  some  80%.  It  would  also  be  a 
major  obstacle  to  a  first  strike  because  an 
aggressor  would  exhaust  his  arsenal  in  seek- 
ing to  destroy  the  opposing  retaliatory 
force,  leaving  no  reserve  for  threatening 
other  damage. 

To  achieve  the  same  kind  of  new  direction 
in  arms-control  policy  that  it  has  already 
achieved  in  domestic  policy,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration needs  to  strengthen  its  nation- 
al security  machinery.  Earlier  Administra- 
tions may  have  erred  by  reserving  too  much 
power  for  the  White  House;  the  pendulum 
has  now  clearly  swung  too  far  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  of  departmental  self-will. 

Outside  panels  have  proved  successful 
with  respect  to  space  In  the  Rogers  Commis- 
sion, with  respect  to  Defense  Department 
organization  In  the  Packard  Commission.  A 
panel  on  national  strategy  should  be  cre- 
ated. It  should  be  charged  not  with  develop- 
ing actual  negotiating  positions  but  with  de- 
veloping a  strategic  doctrine  by  which  nego- 
tiating positions  can  be  judged.  It  could 
begin  with  seeking  to  answer  the  key  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive. Against  what  dangers  does  SDI  seek  to 
protect:  the  defense  of  missile  bases,  of  pop- 
ulation centers,  or  of  both?  The  basic 
debate  over  strategic  defense  concerns  not 
technical  feasibility  but  purpose  and  doc- 
trine. 

Together  with  establishing  the  criteria,  it 
might  be  useful  to  appoint  a  presidential 
representative  for  East-West  negotiations. 
To  cut  through  departmental  rivalries,  he 
could  be  given  broad  conceptual  instructions 
by  the  President  and  empowered  to  make 
referendum  agreements— that  is.  provisional 
agreements  subject  to  subsequent  approval. 
This  way.  the  President  could  raise  the 
issues  of  long-term  purposes  for  which  no 
forum  now  exists. 

Disputes  that  are  essentially  philosophical 
obviously  cannot  be  settled  by  procedural 
devices  alone.  They  will  help  only  if  the  Ad- 
ministration decides  that  to  explore  the 
prospects  of  peace  it  will  first  have  to  define 
its  content. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  an  acceptable  solution.  Indeed,  al- 
though we  are  hopeful  that  arms  con- 
trol may  yet  provide  the  safety  that 
we  seek,  the  outcome  of  au-ms  control 
negotiations  is  highly  imcertain.  What 
is  quite  certain  is  that  we  have  man- 
aged to  bring  the  Soviets  back  to  the 
tables  in  Geneva  at  a  gallop  when  in 
1984,  an  election  year,  they  had 
stomped  out  of  those  negotiations  de- 
claring that  they  would  not  come 
back,  but  now  they  are  have  dropped 
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all  the  stated  preconditions  to  the  re- 
sumption of  negotiations. 

Why?  Well,  I  think  even  most  of  the 
proponents  of  tliis  imwise  amendment 
would  agree  that  it  is  because  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  If  they  do 
not  agree,  the  Soviets  have  with  com- 
mendable and  rare  candor  stated  that 
is  the  reason  they  are  back.  It  is  not 
only  explicit  in  their  negotiations,  but 
it  is  implicit.  We  do  not  need  to 
wonder  about  it.  There  are  many  who 
say  that  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
SDI,  if  it  has  a  good  purpose.  They  say 
it  is  useful  as  a  bargaining  chip. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  some- 
one with  limited  experience  in  negotia- 
tion can  tell  aU  of  us  that  a  bargaining 
chip  has  no  bargaining  power  imless 
indeed  it  represents  some  substantive 
advantage. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Soviets  are  seek- 
ing to  have  us  abandon  even  research 
in  the  field  of  SDI?  That  is  not  a  rhe- 
torical question.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  they  are  seeking  to  have  us 
abandon  the  very  kind  of  research 
that  they,  themselves,  have  been  en- 
gaged in  for  decades.  They  have  tried 
to  tie  offensive  reductions  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  make  before  to  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  something  to 
be  lightly  bargained  away  from 
modest  concessions  in  the  status  quo. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  something  to  be  bar- 
gained away  very  likely  at  all.  Mr. 
President,  here  is  the  point.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  that  has  already  been 
sent  to  them  by  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  Kenneth  Adelman.  Let  me 
read  just  a  brief  portion  of  it. 

It  seems  clear  that  some,  if  not  many. 
Members  of  the  Congress  intend  to  stymie 
the  progress  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive by  slashing  the  amount  requested  in 
the  President's  budget  for  this  critical  pro- 
gram. 

What  could  possibly  be  the  Justification  of 
such  a  cutback,  precisely  at  a  moment  when 
we  may  be  at  a  "turning  point"  in  arms  con- 
trol due  to  increased  Soviet  sincerity?  That 
the  Soviets  do  not  have  an  SDI  program  of 
their  own?  This  is  clearly  wrong.  That  US 
restraint  wUl  induce  the  Soviets  to  do  like- 
wise? This  has  never  been  the  case  In  histo- 
ry. That  the  program  technically  has  not 
progressed?  This  is  most  certainly  not  true. 
That  such  a  move  would  help  arms  control? 
This  is  inconceivable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  by  Mr.  Adel- 
man printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

VS.  Arms  CoirntoL 

AMD  DlSAKMAlIKIfT  AgENCT, 

Washington,  DC,  August  4,  1986. 
Dkar  Senator:  It  seems  clear  that  some,  if 
not  many.  Members  of  the  Congress  intend 
to  stymie  the  progress  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  by  slashing  the  amount  re- 


quested in  the  President's  budget  for  this 
critical  program. 

What  could  possibly  be  the  Justification  of 
such  a  cutback,  precisely  at  a  moment  when 
we  may  be  at  a  "turning  point"  in  arms  con- 
trol due  to  Increased  Soviet  sincerity?  That 
the  Soviets  do  not  have  an  SDI  program  of 
their  own?  This  is  clearly  wrong.  That  US 
restraint  will  induce  theJgoWets  to  do  like- 
wise? This  has  never  ^€enthfe  case  in  histo- 
ry. That  the  progranKtechnlcally  has  not 
progressed?  This  is  most^certainly  not  true. 
That  such  a  move  would  help  arms  control? 
This  is  Inconceivable. 

Indeed.  SDI  helped  bring  the  Soviets  back 
to  the  negotiating  table  and  has  proven  tg 
be  the  engine  driving  them  to  make  propos- 
als for  reductions.  Congress  should  not 
unplug  that  engine. 

History  has  shown  that  such  moves  are 
taken  by  the  Soviets,  not  as  a  sign  of  good- 
will, but  as  a  sign  of  lack  of  will.  Unilateral 
reductions  on  our  side  mean  unilateral  ad- 
vantages on  their  side. 

Should  Congress  fail  to  sustain  this  na- 
tion's absolutely  vital  research  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  a  defense  against  ballistic 
missiles,  the  basis  for  our  current  hopes  in 
arms  control  would  be  diminished,  if  not 
gone.  The  case  is  glaring  that  our  resolve  to 
complete  the  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram and  to  explore  the  possibilities  for 
strategic  defense  has  furnished  a  major  in- 
centive to  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  more  se- 
riously. It  would  be  Ironic  if  the  Congress 
should  award  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
Union  which  its  military  buildup  has,  so  far, 
been  unable  to  extort.  It  would  be  irrespon- 
sible if  the  Congress  should  thereby  under- 
cut our  hopes  for  productive  negotiations. 
SDI  may  be  the  single  most  Important  de- 
fense endeavor  of  our  lifetime.  We  should 
not  throw  it  away  or  diminish  its  possibili- 
ties. 

A  failure  by  Congress  to  sustain  a  compre- 
hensive SDI  program,  and  to  continue  the 
modernization  of  our  strategic  forces,  would 
undermine  our  negotiating  efforts  and 
damage  our  national  security.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  fully  support  these  pro- 
grams. 

Sincerely. 

KEmnrm  L.  Adelman. 

Mr.  WII^SON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ab- 
solutely crystal  clear  that  all  the  ques- 
tions Mr.  Adelman  has  asked  and  an- 
swered bear  directly  on  what  is  a  uni- 
lateral decision  being  proposed  in  this 
amendment.  Those  who  propose  it 
without  exception  do  an  about  face  on 
the  need  to  engage  in  the  most  fervent 
steadfast  arms  control  negotiations, 
and  yet  they  would  undermine  our  ne- 
gotiating position  precisely  at  the  time 
as  Mr.  Adelman  has  pointed  out  when 
we  may  be  in  a  position  to  exact  far 
greater  and  more  realistic  and  useful 
concessions  than  ever  before. 
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But  I  think  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
history,  and  history  has  taught  us 
that  there  should  be  limits  to  the  rea- 
sonable expectations  of  those  even  en- 
gaged in  the  best  of  faith  in  the  most 
fervent  negotiations  for  arms  control. 

There  are  three  very  significant 
points  that  particularly  argue  against 
the  Johnston  amendment. 

The  first  is  that  the  Soviets  them- 
selves are  and  have  been  actively  en- 


gaged in  precisely  the  kind  of  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  that  they  now 
seek  to  have  us  abandon. 

The  second  is  that  the  ABM  Treaty, 
which  has  been  held  aloft  repeatedly 
during  the  debate  by  the  proponents, 
has  been  violated.  They  concede  that 
it  has  been  violated,  seriously  violated, 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  know  that  the  system  at  Kras- 
noyarsk in  Central  Siberia  is  a  battle 
management  system. 

So  what  we  have  is  a  situation  in 
which,  one,  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to 
have  us  abandon  the  very  program  in 
which  they  are  engaged;  two,  they 
seek  to  have  us  abide  for  an  additional 
15  to  20  years  with  a  treaty  they  have 
violated,  and  seriously  violated;  and, 
three,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  what  difference  does  it  make 
who  gets  a  capability  of  this  kind  first. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  the 
story,  and  I  believe  you  have,  of  the 
moment  during  the  Constitutional 
Convention  when  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington as  the  Presiding  Officer  was,  by 
virtue  of  that  duty,  unable  to  partici- 
pate in  debate  at  precisely  the 
moment  that  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
vention offered  a  spectacularly  unwise 
amendment  seeking  to  limit  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  a 
mere  5.000  men.  Although  precluded 
from  Joining  in  the  debate  directly, 
since  he  was  the  Chair,  General  Wash- 
ington, in  a  stage  whisper  intended  to 
be  heard,  said  to  the  opponent,  "Offer 
an  amendment  that  no  invading  army 
can  exceed  2,000  men." 

I  think  the  point  is  clear.  With  the 
Soviets  we  have  no  such  assurance 
that  they  are  going  to  limit  their  ag- 
gressive behavior.  They  are  engaged  in 
this  program  that  they  would  have  us 
abandon.  They  would  have  us,  if  we 
are  going  to  continue,  continue  our  ef- 
forts abiding  unilaterally  with  a  treaty 
they  have  seriously  violated.  It  makes 
an  enormous  difference  who  achieves 
this  capability  first. 

Yesterday  in  a  colloquy  between  the 
proponents,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
an  exchange  was  had  in  which  the 
question  was  asked: 

Do  you  not  think  that  our  achievement, 
our  aggressive  pursuit  of  this  capability, 
this  defensive  capability,  will  be  inflamma- 
tory to  the  Soviets?  Will  it  not  inflame  them 
to  make  a  greater  effort? 

Mr.  President,  they  do  not  need  to 
be  inflamed.  They  have  been  making 
the  effort  for  years,  long  before  we 
were,  and  they  have  contributed  far 
more  of  their  resources  than  we  have. 

It  makes  an  enormous  difference 
who  achieves  that  capability  first  be- 
cause as  they  implied  in  their  colloquy 
but  which  they  did  not  state,  he  who 
has  the  shield  has  the  impugnity  to  at 
least  threaten  to  strike  with  a 
hammer. 
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If  we  speak  of  first  strike  on  this 
floor,  Mr.  President,  we  must  realize 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
engage  in  and  achieve  the  kind  of  ca- 
pability that  would  give  them  a  reli- 
able defensive  technology  or  one  suffi- 
ciently reliable  as  indeed  they  may 
possess,  they  are  in  a  position  to 
threaten  us  far  more  realistically  with 
a  first  strike,  whereas  If  the  United 
States  achieves  the  kind  of  defensive 
capability  that  in  fact  we  must 
achieve,  there  is  not  a  moral  equiva- 
lency. 

We  held  a  monopoly  on  nuclear 
power  once.  We  did  not  use  it  against 
the  Soviets  then.  We  do  not  intend  to 
use  it  in  the  future.  We  do  not  even 
intend  to  achieve  a  monopoly  on  de- 
fensive technology.  This  President  has 
been  criticized  for  offering  to  share 
the  benefits  of  that  defensive  technol- 
ogy once  we  are  assured  that  it  is  in 
place  sufficiently  to  safeguard  our  own 
people. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  an  enormous 
difference  who  gains  a  reliable  defen- 
sive capability  first.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  does  it,  we  will  live  to  regret  it 
because  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  po- 
sition where  they  may  be  able  to  suc- 
cessfully extort  political  concession, 
whereas,  if  the  United  Stats  gets  it,  we 
are  in  a  position  simply  to  guarantee 
not  only  the  lives  and  safety  of  our 
own  children  but  theirs  as  well. 

There  is  no  political  equivalency, 
there  is  no  moral  equivalency,  between 
these  two  superpowers. 

If  there  is  anyone  mistaken  enough 
to  believe  that,  then  let  them  talk  to 
Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Let  them  speak 
to  the  viridow  of  Larry  MacDonald  and 
others  whose  loved  ones  were  lost  on 
the  Korean  airliner  that  was  shot 
down.  I  hope  that  memory  has  not 
faded. 

Let  them  speak  to  the  widows  of 
freedom  fighters  in  Afghanistan. 

Let  them,  in  short,  examine  recent 
history  and  recognize  that  the  same 
people  who  have  been  the  sponsors 
not  of  petty  mischief  but  of  regional 
conflict,  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
threatens  world  peace  in  virtually 
every  comer  of  the  world,  are  the  kind 
of  people  who  are  trying  to  get  us  to 
negotiate  away  the  kind  of  reliable  de- 
fense that  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  have. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  ask  why  it  is 
that  the  Soviets  engaged  in  this 
should  be  helped  by  the  Congress? 
Why  is  it  that  those  in  Geneva  urging 
that  the  United  States  abandon  its  ad- 
vantage, if  we  have  one,  in  terms  of  re- 
search and  possible  development  of  a 
defensive  technology— why  should 
they  be  assisted  by  those  on  this  floor 
who  seek  to  degrade  the  technological 
edge  that  we  hope  we  have? 

There  is  no  good  answer  to  that 
question,  Mr.  President.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  if  we  cut  from  $3.6 


to  $3  billion  the  amount  that  we  spend 
in  the  fiscal  1987  budget  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative,  we  undermine 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  not 
only  to  bargain  in  Geneva,  but,  indeed, 
to  bargain  in  the  future  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Geneva  with  regard  to 
conventional  weapons,  and,  indeed,  to 
bargain  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  virtu- 
ally every  area  in  which  we  are  in  con- 
flict. 

That  is  what  is  at  stake.  When  those 
who  say  that  we  should  cut  $600  mil- 
lion cannot  say  why,  cannot  say  what 
specific  criticism  they  have,  then  I 
think  that  they  should  also  explain 
why  it  is  that  they  are  willing  unilater- 
ally to  be  in  the  position  of  doing  that 
work  for  those  in  Geneva  seeking  to 
undermine  our  position. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor.      

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  support  the  move  to  cut  SDI 
funding. 

Mr.  P*resident,  to  paraphrase  the 
great  Winston  Churchill,  never  has  so 
much  been  spent  by  so  few  for  so 
Uttle. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  thor- 
oughly described  the  flaws  in  the 
system.  They  have  discussed  its  lack  of 
technical  feasibility,  its  staggering 
cost,  its  ineffectiveness,  and  its  impact 
on  arms  control. 

I  endorse  many  of  these  criticisms. 

Some  say,  "What  else  is  new?"  It  is 
true,  there  are  lots  of  Pentagon  weap- 
ons that  do  not  work. 

We  have  missiles  that  kill  trees  and 
rocks  instead  of  tanks,  the  Maverick. 
We  have  tanks  that  incinerate  their 
drivers,  Bradley,  we  have  an  air  de- 
fense gim  that  cannot  aim  properly 
and  worse  radar  locks  in  on  the  wrong 
target,  Divad. 

But  star  wars  will  be  the  piimacle  of 
botched  procurement.  It  will  make 
these  other  gold-plated  systems  shim- 
mer in  comparison.  In  short,  SDI  is 
destined  to  be  known  as  the  Edsel  of 
the  Pentagon. 

There  are  some  on  this  floor  who 
have  spent  many  more  years  than  I 
studying  SDI.  I  do  not  come  to  this 
floor  pretending  to  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  the  subject.  I  confess  I  am 
not  an  expert. 

But  I  know  something  about  busi- 
ness and  I  know  something  about  ne- 
gotiations. 

But  the  President's  idea  to  develop 
star  wars  and  then  give  it  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  incredible.  To  think  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  leadership  would  some- 
how come  to  a  way  of  thinking  that 
the  United  States  would  develop  this 
new  advanced  defense  system  and 
then  suddenly  we  would  say,  "Well,  we 
have  got  it  now;  come  on,  our  friends, 
here  it  is;  you  may  have  it." 
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Think  about  what  the  President  is 
proposing.  It  is  absolutely  ludicrous. 
He  wants  to  spend  as  much  as  $80  bil- 
lion developing  the  ultimate  weapon 
system  and  then  give  the  benefits  to 
the  enemy.  That  is  like  General 
Motors  discovering  the  perfect  car, 
then  giving  the  details  to  Ford  or 
Chrysler  so  they  can  stay  competitive. 

It  is  like  locating  all  the  drug  dealers 
in  the  country  at  a  convention  and 
then  tipping  them  off  as  a  courtesy 
before  arresting  the  whole  crowd. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
about  this  idea  of  how  ludicrous  it  is 
to  think  that  we  are  going  to  give 
away  something  that  we  spent  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  to  develop  to 
put  us  in  a  superior  position  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  then  we  would 
give  it  to  them.  I  thought  that  was  an 
absolutely  absurd  idea.  I  thought  it 
was  just  off  the  wall.  But  maybe  there 
is  some  logic  to  it. 

I  see  us  doing  other  ludicrous  things. 
I  see  us  selling  subsidized  wheat  to  our 
sworn  enemy  at  prices  cheaper  than 
we  sell  it  to  Americans.  I  suppose  if  we 
can  treat  the  Soviets  better  than 
Americans  with  respect  to  wheat, 
maybe  we  can  treat  them  as  well  as 
ourselves  after  we  have  developed  the 
ultimate  weapon  system.  I  suppose 
that  could  happen.  But  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  ever  believe  that  it  will 
happen.  I  am  frank  to  say,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  ever  will  happen. 

I  believe  that  the  effort  to  cut  SDI 
funds  makes  sense.  I  believe  it  is  logi- 
cal. I  believe  an  even  deeper  cut  would 
be  a  better  idea.  I  believe  that  we  can 
spend  our  precious  dollars  on  some- 
thing far  more  sensible  than  star  wars. 

We  can  buy  more  spare  parts  so  our 
existing  systems  work;  we  can  buy 
more  ammimition  so  our  troops  are 
not  left  defenseless.  And  heavens  to 
Betsy,  as  even  one  idea,  we  might  even 
use  the  dollars  that  are  involved 
toward  moving  this  Nation  closer  to  a 
balanced  budget. 

We  do  not  have  to  throw  money  at 
the  military.  We  do  not  have  to  waste 
money  with  the  military.  We  do  not 
have  to  buy  every  military  system  that 
is  proposed.  And  we  do  not  have  to 
spend  as  much  on  the  SDI  as  the  bill 
provides  as  it  came  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  complimenting  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Johnston]  for  what  I  think  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  and,  I  might  add, 
an  extremely  statesmanlike  position 
that  he  is  taking  with  regard  to  the 
SDI  Program  with  this  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  make  several  points  and 
I  shall  take,  with  the  permission  of  my 
colleagues,  about  10  minutes  to  do  it. 

First  of  all.  in  this  Senator's  view, 
the  so-called  vision  of  the  administra- 
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tion,  the  star  wars  vision,  itself  is 
fraudulent.  Analysis  of  the  star  wars 
vision  must  begin  with  the  vision 
itself. 

The  President  presented  star  wars  as 
an  escape  from  the  doctrine  of  mutual 
assured  destruction  sind  also  as  an 
escape  from  nuclear  dependence,  im- 
plying that  this  nonexistent  technolo- 
gy which  we  are  doing  research  for 
would  free  us  also  from  the  need  to 
bargain  with  the  imtrustworthy  Soviet 
Union.  He  also  proposed,  astonishing- 
ly, that  we  would  then,  as  my  friend 
from  Ohio  suggested,  provide  the  Sovi- 
ets full  access  to  this  information  so 
our  adversary  would  share  the  bene- 
fits of  this  forthcoming  miracle  of  na- 
tional security.  But  regardless  of  any 
limitations  science  may  certainly 
impose,  this  vision  itself,  in  my  view,  is 
inherently  and  fundamentally  fraudu- 
lent. 

First,  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive would,  in  fact,  not  eliminate  reli- 
ance on  the  doctrine  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction.  That  is  the  policy 
by  which,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  attack 
first,  there  would  be  enough  nuclear 
capability  left  that  we  would  be  able 
to  devastate  them  and.  because  they 
know  that,  they  therefore  would  not 
attack  first,  ergo,  mutual  assured  de- 
struction. 

The  President  talks  about  the  immo- 
rality of  that  doctrine,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  escape  two  facts.  One,  thus  fsu-, 
it  has  worked.  We  have  avoided  a  nu- 
clear confrontation  or,  quite  frankly, 
any  major  world  confrontation  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  And,  two, 
there  is  nothing  to  replace  it  with. 

The  President  has  spoken  repeatedly 
and  beguilingly  about  the  new  era  of 
not  mutual  assured  destruction  but 
mutual  assured  survival.  Obviously, 
given  the  choice  of  whether  you  are 
for  mutual  assured  destruction  or 
mutual  assured  survival,  you  would 
choose  mutual  assured  survival.  But 
what  does  it  mean?  How  does  the 
President  get  us  to  this  mutual  as- 
sured survival? 

Certainly,  the  President  cannot  be 
arguing  that  once  this  visionary 
system  is  deployed,  we  can  be  totally 
complacent  about  whether  or  not  it 
works  and  whether  or  not  it  is,  in  fact, 
perfect,  which  will  be  required  for  it  to 
work  as  envisioned:  or  that  he  will  be 
totally  passive  even  if  attacked  with 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  Soviets.  Con- 
sequently, even  with  comprehensive 
strategic  defenses,  the  United  States 
would  always  find  it  necessary  to 
retain  a  substantial  retaliatory  nuclear 
capability. 

This  means,  quite  simply,  that  we 
would  still  be  relying  on  deterrence 
through  the  threat  of  retaliation, 
which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
doctrine  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion. So,  even  under  the  President's 
proposal,  although  he  uses  phrases 
like  "mutual  assured  survival."  if  you 


look  at  the  Star  Wars  Orogram,  it  re- 
quires that  there  be  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  at  the  ready.  Why?  Because 
he  knows  the  system  cannot  be  per- 
fect; therefore,  we  must  have  enough 
nuclear  weapons  at  hand  so  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  know  that,  if  they 
attack,  notwithstanding  our  defenses, 
we  would  be  able  to  retaliate.  So  what 
do  we  have?  We  have  a  policy  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  at  about 
$1.5  trillion  more  than  we  are  now 
paying  for  it. 

The  second  fraudulent  aspect  of  this 
policy,  the  intellectually  fraudulent 
aspect  of  this  policy,  is  that  Star  Wars 
would  move  us  away  from  nuclear  de- 
pendence. Even  defensive  technol- 
ogies, which  this  envisions,  would  in- 
volve nuclear  explosive  devices,  most 
notably,  the  x  ray  laser  which.  Indeed, 
the  administration  is  so  bent  on  test- 
ing that  it  refuses  even  to  consider  ne- 
gotiating a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Think  about  this.  He  says  this  is 
nonnuclear,  this  Star  Wars.  "Don't 
worry,  we  are  not  talking  about  nucle- 
ar." Then  he  says: 

By  the  way.  I  will  not  negotiate  a  test  ban 
treaty  because  if  we  ban  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  then  how  In  the  devil  can  I 
test  my  Star  Wars  Program? 

Let  me  go  through  that  again  to 
make  sure  we  all  understand  that. 

He  says  that  this  is  not  a  nuclear 
system,  that  we  are  not  going,  if  we 
have  Star  Wars,  to  have  to  rely  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  But  then  he  says  that 
the  reason  why  he  will  not  agree  to 
cease  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
that  if  you  have  a  rule  that  says  you 
caimot  test,  then  he  caimot  have  a 
Star  Wars  Program.  Why?  Because  he 
cannot  test  the  nuclear  component  of 
his  star  wars  program.  Ergo,  Star 
Wars  is  nuclear. 
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Now.  I  do  not  argue  with  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  be  nuclear  but  let 
us  talk  about  the  underlying  premise 
upon  which  we  are  selling  this  to  the 
American  public:  If  you  sign  on  to  Star 
Wars,  we  have  an  astrodome  over 
America  that  will  save  us  from  nuclear 
weapons  and  we  can  have  a  policy 
called  mutual  assured  survival,  but  we 
have  to  keep  a  lot  of  nuclear  weapKjns 
ready  to  retaliate  in  case  they  get 
through.  There  goes  mutual  assured 
survival.  You  are  now  back  to  mutual 
assured  destruction. 

And  then  the  second  thing  he  says— 
and  it  sounds  good  to  me:  I  am  ready 
to  buy  it— "Hey,  this  is  not  a  nuclear 
program."  Then  he  says,  "But  by  the 
way,  I  have  got  to  test  the  nuclear 
component  of  this  program;  therefore, 
we  can't  have  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty."  So  this  is  the  second  intellec- 
tually fraudulent  aspect  of  the  way 
this  program  is  being  sold. 

Third,  Star  Wars,  it  is  argued,  would 
free  us  from  the  need  for  arms  con- 
trol. This  is  an  interesting  phenome- 


non. My  friends,  my  conservative 
friends  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming— a  man  of  great  knowl- 
edge and  substance  and  a  member  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee  of  long 
standing— and  many  others  here  in- 
cluding my  Democratic  friends  say  you 
cannot  trust  the  Russians.  I  sign  onto 
that.  They  go  on  to  say  that  you  can 
never  negotiate  a  treaty  with  them  be- 
cause they  do  not  keep  it.  There  is  no 
way  lo  independently  verify  it.  So 
what  you  need  is  a  new  system  relat- 
ing Lo  nuclear  weapons  that  does  not 
require  us  to  have  to  negotiate  with 
the  Russians:  that  in  fact  you  can  uni- 
laterally act,  and  your  action  will 
produce  two  things.  It  will  produce 
safety  and  it  will  produce  the  Soviets 
having  to  come  along  because  they 
have  no  choice.  So,  therefore,  you  do 
not  have  to  negotiate,  a  little  bit  like 
saying  I  can  negotiate  with  my  17-year 
-old  son  whether  he  can  have  the  car. 
Now.  that  is  not  a  negotiation  I 
enjoy.  I  can  say,  "You  cannot  have  the 
car  unless  you  have  enough  money  to 
go  buy  a  car  or  unless  you  move  out  of 
the  House."  So  he  says,  "Aha,  I  do  not 
want  to  move  out  of  the  House,  don't 
have  enough  money  for  the  car,  so  I 
agree  to  your  judgment  that  I  can't 
have  the  car." 

Well,  that  is  a  little  bit  like  the  argu- 
ment that  is  being  offered  here;  if  you 
have  the  Star  Wars,  you  do  not  have 
to  negotiate  because  de  facto  they 
have  to  move,  like  my  son  de  facto 
would  have  to  acknowledge  he  carmot 
have  the  car. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  that  a  little  bit. 
Even  with  this  theory  there  is  no  way 
a  defensive  system  can  work  without  a 
limitation  on  the  offensive  weapons 
that  they  have.  Even  if  we  have  a  de- 
fensive system,  even  if  we  spend  a  $1.5 
trillion,  even  if  everjrthing  we  hope 
comes  to  fruition,  even  if  we  do  every- 
thing that  is  even  remotely  plausible 
and  we  do  it  with  prefection,  we  still 
have  to  sit  down  with  the  Russians 
and  say,  "By  the  way.  those  9,500  hy- 
drogen bombs  you  have  in  the  form  of 
warheads,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  them?"  You  still  have  to  do  this 
and  we  still  have  to  say.  "By  the  way, 
so  that  you  can't  overwhelm  our 
system  by  raining  upon  us  30,000  nu- 
clear bombs,  we  want  to  negotiate  a 
limit  on  the  number  of  offensive  weap- 
ons." 

The  third  fraudulent  notion  encom- 
passed in  Star  Wars  is  that— remember 
now,  the  first  is.  it  will  allow  us  to 
have  a  policy  of  mutual  assured  surviv- 
al, according  to  the  President.  I  hope  I 
have  explained  how  that  is  fraudulent. 
The  second  one  is  that  we  would  not, 
in  fact,  need  any  nuclear  weapons; 
there  would  be  no  nuclear  dependence. 
We  would  be  free  of  it.  I  hope  I  point- 
ed out  the  flaws  in  that  notion.  And 
the  third  one  is,  again  very  beguiling, 
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that  it  would  free  us  from  the  need  to 
negotiate  an  arms  control  agreement. 

But  in  fact  you  have  to  negotiate  an 
arms  control  agreement  because 
unless  the— I  hope  the  pages  under- 
stand this.  I  am  being  serious,  because 
if  the  pages  imderstand  this,  every- 
body understands  it.  And  I  mean  that 
sincerely,  because  they  are  bright 
yoimg  people,  and  they  can  figure  it 
out.  EXrerybody  thinks  when  you  start 
talking  about  Star  Wars,  you  have  to 
be  some  kind  of  nuclear  expert,  you 
have  to  know  what  the  PSI  of  a  Soviet 
silo  is,  you  have  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  trajectory  of  an  SS-18,  you 
have  to  be  able  to  understand  how  in 
fact  our  Midgetman  would  work  if  in 
production,  you  have  to  imderstand 
what  the  throw-weight  of  an  MX  mis- 
sile is. 

You  do  not  have  to  imderstand  that. 
You  have  to  understand  the  concepts, 
the  concepts.  I  spent  9  years  learning 
all  of  that.  I  think  I  know  as  much  of 
that  detail  as  any  Member  of  this 
body,  but  you  do  not  even  have  to  get 
to  that— you  just  need  the  concept. 

Now.  the  fourth  part  of  this  is— re- 
member now,  the  President  says  the 
reason  for  star  wars  is,  we  will  be  able 
to  eliminate  the  immoral  doctrine  of 
mutual  assured  destruction;  we  will  no 
longer  have  to  rely  on  offensive  nucle- 
ar weapons;  the  world  will  be  nuclear 
free;  we  will  no  longer  need  arms  con- 
trol; and  last,  we  will  share  it  with  the 
Soviets.  That  is  what  he  says.  That  is 
how  it  is  sold.  That  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  told  it  is  going  to  do. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  fourth  one, 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  share 
it  with  our  friends,  the  Soviets.  You 
know,  surely  on  the  basis  of  logic, 
sharing  the  star  wars  defensive  system 
would  be  unsound  because  to  know  the 
technology  is  to  know  how  to  defeat 
the  technology.  Let  me  make  an  analo- 
gy to  sports. 

If  I  come  in  and  share  with  you  the 
detail  of  my  offensive  system,  the  way 
in  which  I  am  going  to  nm  at  you.  how 
I  am  going  to  use  my  flankerbacks, 
what  the  capability  of  my  quarterback 
is,  whether  or  not  my  guards  can  pull, 
how  hard  my  tackles  can  hit.  and  how 
well  my  fullback  can  block.  If  I  tell 
you  all  that  in  detail,  you  are  going  to 
be  able  to  sit  there,  if  you  are  a  smart 
coach,  and  say,  "Well,  let  me  tell  you 
how  I  am  going  to  get  at  these  guys, 
how  I  am  going  to  defend." 

If  I  come  in  and  tell  you,  "Look,  this 
Sunday's  game  at  the  Redskins  foot- 
ball field  down  the  road  here,  what  we 
are  going  to  do  is,  we  are  going  to  have 
the  following  11  people  play,  these  are 
all  their  capabilities,  this  is  precisely 
the  defense  we  are  going  to  use  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  lay  it  all 
out.  you  are  telling  me,  as  a  coach  of 
the  visiting  team,  I  carmot  figure  out 
how  to  beat  your  defense  if  I  know  the 
detail  of  it?  And  here  the  President  is 
saying,  I  believe  somewhat  disingen- 


uously, to  the  American  public.  "To 
prove  that  I  mean  well  by  this,  I  am 
going  to  give  you— you,  the  Soviets— a 
copy  of  how  we  are  going  to  erect  this 
defensive  system."  And  they  are  going 
to  say.  "Hey.  good.  I  am  glad  we  got  it 
now." 

I  say  to  my  friend.  Senator  Long 
from  Louisiana.  "I  now  have  it  and.  by 
the  way,  I  am  not  going  to  spend  any 
time  figuring  how  to  break  the  combi- 
nation. I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  I  am 
just  going  to  keep  it  and  say,  peace, 
love,  and  brotherhood,  we  are  all  in 
good  shape." 

Now.  I  want  to  run  by  them  again 
because  my  friend  from  Louisiana  is 
probably  the  most  practical  Member 
of  the  Senate  I  have  served  with  here 
in  14  years.  Let  me  run  by  it  again  now 
to  make  sure  I  got  it  straight.  Star 
wars:  The  President  says,  first,  it 
means  we  no  longer  have  to  have  the 
doctrine  of  mutual  assured  destruction 
because  that  is  immoral. 

So  now  we  have  a  new  policy  called 
mutual  assured  survival.  The  problem 
is  in  order  to  make  mutual  assured  de- 
struction obsolete,  you  have  to  get  rid 
of  your  offensive  weapons,  but  he  ac- 
knowledges you  have  to  keep  those 
weapons  in  case  they  break  through 
the  defensive  shield  so  you  can  hit 
them  back.  Now.  I  call  that  mutual  as- 
sured destruction.  If  ultimately  the 
thing  you  are  relying  on  is.  they  know 
even  if  they  break  through,  they  will 
not  go  unscathed— it  is  the  same  doc- 
trine. 

Second,  he  says  star  wars  would 
move  us  away  from  nuclear  depend- 
ence, but  he  points  out,  "I  will  not  sign 
a  nonproliferation  treaty."  that  is,  a 
test  ban  treaty,  not  going  out  and  test- 
ing new  nuclear  weapons. 

You  say.  "Well,  why  won't  you  do 
that?"  He  says,  "WeU,  if  I  do  that, 
how  do  you  expect  me  to  test  my  x-ray 
laser  technology?"  You  say.  "What  is 
that?"  He  says,  "That  is  a  nuclear 
device;  you  have  to  have  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion to  make  this  x-ray  laser  work. 
And  if  you  keep  me  from  testing  it. 
then  I  won't  know  whether  or  not  my 
star  wars  system  is  working." 
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You  say.  "Mr.  President,  I  thought 
you  said  this  makes  us  nuclear-free. 
What  do  you  need  nuclear  for?"  He 
says,  "In  order  to  maJce  the  nuclear  de- 
fense work,  you  need  a  nuclear  compo- 
nent." 

Obviously,  it  is  not  nuclear-free  be- 
cause you  are  using  nuclear  devices  to 
make  the  new  thing  work.  If  it  has  no 
nuclear  components,  agree  to  no  nu- 
clear testing. 

The  third  thing  he  said  is  that  it  is 
going  to  free  us  from  the  need  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviets.  We  are  going  to 
say,  take  it  or  leave  it— 3  yards,  a  cloud 
of  dust,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 


The  problem  is  that  you  stlU  have  to 
negotiate  about  those  9,000  nuclear 
warheads  they  have  that  are  sitting 
there,  and  you  have  to  be  sure  that 
they  do  not  build  another  20.000.  so 
that  they  have  30.000  to  overwhelm 
your  defensive  system.  Obviously,  you 
still  have  to  negotiate  with  the  Sovi- 

"The  fourth  fallacy  in  this  bill  of 
goods  being  sold  to  the  American 
public  is  the  one  I  have  mentioned, 
and  that  is  that  we  will  share  the 
system.  I  have  made  that  point. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  is  an  intellec- 
tually fraudulent  doctrine.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  star  wars,  come  to  the 
American  people  and  tell  them  what  it 
is  all  about.  Do  not  tell  them  aU  the 
things  I  have  said  which  are  not  true. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  By  the  time  you  get 
through  with  these  trillions  of  dol- 
lars—it is  a  huge  amount— think  of  the 
national  debt. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  A  trillion  bucks  is  a  lot 
of  money. 

Mr.  LONG.  By  the  time  you  get 
through  spending  all  this  money,  if 
you  give  it  to  the  Soviet  Union,  why 
should  we  not  ask  them  to  contribute 
to  the  cost?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  never  thought  of  it 
that  way. 

Now  my  colleagues  know  why  I  say, 
after  14  years  here,  that  the  most 
practical  and  quickwitted  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

The  answer  is,  I  guess,  that  they 
have  not  been  asked,  I  say  to  my 
friend. 

Let  me  make  a  couple  of  more 
points. 

Let  me  move  on  for  a  moment  and 
point  out  the  second  major  problem. 

Turning  to  the  technical  reality,  the 
plain  and  widely  recognized  truth  is 
that  a  comprehensive  system  of  popu- 
lation defense  simply  will  not  work.  In 
the  Reagan  Pentagon,  this  is  obviously 
understood.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Richard  Perle,  for  example,  is 
reported  to  have  told  his  European 
counterparts  that  the  real  aim  is  to  de- 
velop point-defenses  for  missile  fields 
and  command  centers;  he  might  have 
added,  although  he  apparently  did 
not,  that  the  star  wars  program  has 
the  advantage  of  undermining  arms 
control.  For  his  own  part,  however, 
the  President  continues  to  insist  on 
the  purity  of  his  dream:  a  system  that 
protects  the  American  population. 

But  pleasing  and  politically  expedi- 
ent as  that  vision  may  be.  it  runs  in 
total  defiance  of  these  fundamental 
facts:  Even  under  the  rosiest  predic- 
tions about  the  effectiveness  of  lay- 
ered defenses— at  the  boost,  mid- 
course,  and  terminal  phases— a  signifi- 
cant number  of  the  Soviet  interconti- 
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nental  ballistic  missiles  that  exist  now 
would  penetrate  any  system  we  could 
conceivably  deploy  20  years  from  now. 
Given  the  inevitable  development  of 
Soviet  countermeasures,  offense  would 
always  remain  ahead  of  defense, 
making  a  leakproof  missile  defense  an 
ever-receding  aspiration. 

Moreover,  the  layered  space-based 
defense  being  envisaged  offers  no  de- 
fense at  all  against  an  attack  that 
"comes  in  under" — either  with  bomb- 
ers, cruise  missiles,  or  depressed-tra- 
jectory SLBM's.  not  to  mention  nucle- 
ar devices  delivered  through  more  ele- 
mental means. 

Military  folks  like  to  use  phrases  like 
"shoot  them  In  the  face  missiles." 
Keep  in  mind  that  we  have  Soviet  subs 
Just  like  American  subs  sitting  out  in 
the  Atlantic.  There  is  no  defense  for 
this  system,  for  missiles  that  come  in 
under  the  system.  There  is  no  way  you 
are  going  to  prevent  a  missile  being 
shot  20  miles  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  aimed  at 
Washington.  DC,  by  this  missile  de- 
fense system.  Impossible.  No  one  has 
even  fathomed  that  that  can  be  done 
at  this  point.  It  has  not  even  been 
dreamed  yet. 

We  have  bombers,  we  have  cruise 
missiles,  and  we  have  depressed  trajec- 
tory SLBM's.  That  is  a  fancy  word  for 
saying  missiles  that  sit  in  the  hulls  of 
submarines.  Instead  of  going  up  like 
this,  they  go  like  this.  They  shoot 
jimip  shots,  like  Bni.  Bradley  used  to 
bang  through  the  hoop,  rather  than 
like  I  used  to.  and  missed.  That  is  the 
difference. 

My  third  major  point  focuses  on  the 
role  of  defensive  research. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say— and  it  bears 
emphasis — that  we  can  neglect  defen- 
sive research.  That  is  not  what  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  sug- 
gesting. 

The  reason  why  we  need  research  is 
that  we  have  to  hedge  against  and 
deter  Soviet  defenses.  Keeping  pace 
with  Soviet  research  is  a  necessary 
precaution  to  preclude  any  Soviet 
temptation  to  break  out  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  This  task,  however,  requires  a 
far  slower  budget  pace  than  that 
planned  by  the  Reagan  Pentagon. 
That  is  why  I  support  the  Johnston 
amendment,  which  provides  for  3  per- 
cent real  growth  for  SDI.  This  will 
allow  more  than  enough  funds  for  de- 
fensive research. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
make  about  the  role  of  research  is 
that  we  should  probe  the  possibility  of 
stability  enhancing  point  defenses. 
Conceivably,  point  defenses,  deployed 
under  an  agreed  modification  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  could  play  a  stabilizing 
role  in  the  United  States-Soviet  bal- 
ance by  protecting  retaliatory  forces 
and  command  centers.  To  avoid  cross- 
ing the  threshold  into  a  defense-ori- 
ented world,  a  strong  presumption 
should    be    maintained    in    favor    of 


achieving  first-strike  invulnerability 
through  other  means:  deceptive  basing 
and  missile  mobility.  But  research  may 
yield  the  possibility  of  negotiated,  sta- 
bility enhancing  point  defenses,  which 
should  remain  open  for  consideration. 

To  put  it  another  way,  if  we  are  out 
there  and  we  have  an  umbrella  around 
a  limited  area  where  our  missiles  sit  in 
the  ground  or  in  submarine  bases  and 
the  Soviets  cannot  with  certainty  pen- 
etrate that,  and  they  have  the  same 
system  available  to  them,  that  means 
both  our  systems  are  totally  survlv- 
able.  People  may  think,  "We  don't 
want  those  systems  to  be  totally  sur- 
vivable."  But  if  we  Itnow  our  system  is 
invulnerable  to  attack  and  they  know 
their  system  is  invulnerable  to  being 
attacked,  then  neither  side  has  the  in- 
clination to  strike  first.  They  know 
that  they  will  not  get  anywhere  with 
it.  That  is  why  the  survivability  of 
their  system  and  ours  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  world,  as  well  as,  obviously,  the 
United  States  strategic  defenses. 

Let  me  make  a  few  final  points.  The 
fourth  major  point  is  the  negative  con- 
sequences of  this  program  if  it  goes 
forward  as  envisioned.  First,  I  think 
SDI  has  confused  the  domestic  debate. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  entirely  by  acci- 
dent. By  creating  an  apparent  alterna- 
tive to  arms  control— that  is.  SDI— the 
President  has  satisfied  the  longings  of 
his  rightwing  supporters  while  reliev- 
ing mounting  public  pressure  for 
progress  against  the  nuclear  threat. 
But  whatever  the  short-term  political 
benefits,  the  President  has  committed 
a  grievous  act  by  sowing  such  confu- 
sion in  a  realm  where  rational  public 
dialog— in  support  of  rational  public 
policy— is  crucial  to  this  Nation's 
future. 
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The  second  negative  consequence  is 
that  Star  Wars  is  a  misallocation  of 
defense  and  research  and  development 
resources. 

At  a  time  of  exteme  budgetary  pres- 
sure, when  the  Nation's  economic 
future  is  in  question,  the  SDI  has 
placed  additional  and  unnecessary 
pressure  on  the  defense  budget,  and 
within  the  defense  budget  will  draw 
funds  away  from  conventional  forces, 
,  where  resources  are  more  urgently 
needed.  By  creating  a  feeding  frenzy 
among  defense  contractors,  the  SDI 
Program  has  gained  a  momentum  that 
any  future  administration  will  find  dif- 
ficult to  halt,  which  means  a  continu- 
ing diversion  of  our  top  intellectual  re- 
sources that  this  Nation  can  ill  afford 
in  an  era  when  we  desperately  need 
more  civilian  R&D. 

A  third  negative  consequence  of  this 
program  is  that  strategic  defenses 
would  undermine  strategic  deterrence. 
It  gets  a  little  complicated,  but  it  is 
important. 

The  longstanding  United  States  and 
NATO  deterrence  doctrine  of  flexible 


response  requires  a  capacity  for  limit- 
ed nuclear  retaliation,  a  posture  now 
possible  because  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
But  the  creation  of  Soviet  defenses, 
following  inevitably  on  our  own.  would 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  such  preci- 
sion, forcing  us  back  toward  massive 
retaliation,  a  doctrine  entirely  devoid 
of  credibility  in  the  age  of  parity,  since 
it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  suicide 
pact  between  the  two  great  powers. 
Soviet  defenses  would  also  weaken 
NATO's  deterrent  by  neutralizing  the 
relatively  small  British  and  French 
nuclear  forces,  which  now  complicate 
Soviet  planning.  Thus,  having  drawn 
fluids  away  from  conventional  forces, 
star  wars  could  have  the  doubly  per- 
verse effect  of  undermining  the  doc- 
trine by  which  we  currently  compen- 
sate for  conventional  weaknesses  in 
NATO. 

The  fourth  negative  consequence  is 
that  the  SDI  has  weakened  the  alli- 
ance. Clearly,  among  our  allies.  Star 
Wars  has  generated  doubts  not  only 
about  American  sanity  but  about  our 
commitment  to  basic  alliance  policy, 
which  combines  collective  defense 
with  an  effort  to  improve  East-West 
relations.  The  impression  that  we  are 
bent  upon  erecting  a  nuclear  Fortress 
America  undermines  the  very  concept 
of  strategic  coupling,  which  is  central 
to  NATO's  defense  posture.  And  the 
impression  that  we  are  discarding 
arms  control  means  that  we  are  failing 
to  fulfill  our  role  as  NATO's  leader  in 
the  conduct  of  East- West  relations.  To 
watch  allied  political  leaders  attempt 
to  deal  with  Star  Wars  as  if  it  were  a 
rational  policy  has  been  to  observe  a 
complete  course  in  the  art  and  limits 
of  diplomacy.  Their  agreement  to  sign 
on  to  Star  Wars  research  can  only  be 
seen  as  a  reluctant  act  of  political  soli- 
darity under  duress,  made  slightly 
more  palatable  by  some  possible  and 
marginal  economic  benefit. 

The  fifth  negative  consequence  is 
that  Star  Wars  pushes  Soviet  behavior 
the  wrong  way.  Look,  the  Soviets  are 
going  to  behave  the  way  they  want  to 
behave  and  we  are  not  going  to  make 
them  good  guys  instead  of  bad  guys. 
But  our  evident  intent  to  develop  stra- 
tegic defenses  obviously  generates 
doubt  about  our  future  interest  in 
arms  control,  thereby  creating  incen- 
tives to  intensify  Soviet  defense  re- 
search and  prepare  for  additional  of- 
fensive deployments.  Logic  says  the 
Soviets  will  do  this;  the  Soviets  say 
they  will  do  it;  our  own  intelligence 
agencies  predict  they  will  do  this;  we 
would  do  it  ourselves,  as  we  told  the 
Soviets  in  the  late  1960's,  when  they 
moved  toward  developing  strategic  de- 
fenses; and  finally,  the  Soviets  have 
the  capability  to  expand  their  offenses 
and  to  do  so  promptly,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  compelling  argiunents  for 
keeping  current  SALT  limits  in  effect. 
The  administration's  decision  to  aban- 


don SALT  while  pressing  forward  with 
Star  Wars  is  an  act  not  Just  of  folly 
but  of  absolute  llloglc. 

The  sixth  negative  consequence  is 
that  the  SDI  is  a  major  impediment  to 
arms  control.  A  favorite  administra- 
tion claim,  of  course,  is  that  the  Star 
Wars  initiative  has  "brought  the  Sovi- 
ets back  to  the  bargaining  table."  But 
the  fact  is  that,  apart  from  a  symbolic 
walkout  to  protest  NATO  INF  deploy- 
ments, the  Soviets  have— over  the 
years— shown  a  far  more  steady  pre- 
paredness to  negotiate  than  has  the 
United  States. 

By  the  way,  if  it,  in  fact,  is  a  ploy, 
the  President  has  a  phenomenal  op- 
portunity, if  he  is  a  good  poker  player, 
to  cut  a  deal  this  time  when  he  meets 
with  Gorbachev.  He  has  &  prospect  of 
making  a  significant  breakthrough, 
and  I  hope  that  is  where  he  is  going. 

It  is,  after  all,  not  the  Soviet  side 
which  has  signed  but  failed  to  ratify 
three  treaties.  And  it  is  not  the  Soviet 
side  which  now  proposes  to  abandon 
the  key  numerical  limits  of  SALT,  to 
which  both  sides  have  adhered  for 
years  as  the  essential  governing  cap  on 
the  arms  race.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Soviets  have  demonstrated  ample  in- 
terest in  arms  control  without  the 
SDI.  And  indeed  they  have  good 
reason  to  be  interested,  given  the  im- 
minence of  nuclear  deployments- 
most  particularly  the  Trident  II  mis- 
sile—that will  place  each  of  their  non- 
mobile  ICBM's  in  jeopardy. 

Administration  officials  seem  almost 
gleeful  about  Soviet  protests  against 
Star  Wars,  as  if  Soviet  distaste  for  a 
competition  in  defensive  technology 
were  enough  to  Justify  the  program. 
But  the  Soviets  are  in  fact  expressing 
no  more  than  the  simple  logic  of  arms 
control,  which  is  that  neither  side,  in 
its  own  self-interest,  can  agree  to 
sharp  reductions  in  offensive  weapon- 
ry when  faced  with  the  prospect  of  de- 
fensive deployments  by  the  other. 
This  the  administration  now  clearly 
threatens  to  do  through  its  Star  Wars 
Program  and  its  unwarranted  relnter- 
pretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  to  allow 
the  development  and  testing  of  strate- 
gic defenses. 

This  multiplicity  of  negative  conse- 
quences combines  into  a  single  conclu- 
sion: the  star  wars  initiative  represents 
a  fundamental  assault  on  the  con- 
cepts, alliances,  and  arms  control 
agreements  that  have  buttressed 
American  security  for  the  past  several 
decades.  There  is,  in  summary,  no 
reason  to  mince  words:  the  President's 
propagation  of  the  star  wars  concept, 
and  his  continued  adherence  to  it.  con- 
stitute, in  my  view,  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  acts  in  the  history  of 
modem  statesmanship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  added  to  this  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Johnston  amendment 
to  limit  funding  for  the  SDI  Program 


in  1987  to  3  percent  real  growth  over 
1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  indulgence  on  this  critically 
important  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
very  anxious  to  bring  this  important 
amendment  to  a  vote.  I  hasten  to 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  there  are 
138  amendments  pending  to  this  bUl. 
and  we  are  now  concluding  after  10- 
plus  hours  of  debate  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  my  intention  to  move  to  table. 
But  I  see  present  on  the  floor  and  de- 
siring to  speak,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming and  the  Senator  from  Ksjisas, 
and  I  believe  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  like  a  few 
minutes  to  summarize. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  hope  we  fully  im- 
derstand,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  we 
begin  to  move. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  second? 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
have  an  estimate  when  the  vote  might 
occur. 

Mr.  WARNER.  My  imderstandlng  is 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  wishes  a 
minute  or  two,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  4  to  5  minutes,  and  conclud- 
ing statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  of  about  5  minutes.  So  I 
think  we  are  looking  at  less  than  15 
minutes. 
Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana,  Senator  Johnston,  for 
leading  this  debate  on  what  may  be 
perhaps  the  most  important  national 
security  issue  facing  the  Congress 
today. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  is 
foremost  among  the  defense  issues 
that  we  must  address  realistically  and 
responsibly.  We  are  at  a  critical  cross- 
road in  our  strategic  policy.  We  we  al- 
ready moving  with  our  rhetoric  and 
with  our  arms  control  negotiating  pos- 
ture beyond  a  deterrent  based  on  of- 
fensive forces  to  one  which  Incorpo- 
rates defenses. 

But  before  we  can  negotiate  where 
we  want  to  go — before  we  can  even 
decide  where  we  may  wish  to  go  imi- 
laterally— it  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  scope  and  limitations  of 
where  we  can  go. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  done  an  excellent  job  with  this 
bill  and  its  accompanying  report  in  its 
efforts  to  define  and  direct  this  Strate- 
gic Defense  Research  Program.  I 
strongly  support  the  committee's  ef- 
forts to  structure  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Program  to  promote  a  number 


of  realistic  goals,  with  an  emphasis  on 
developing  survlvable  and  cost-effec- 
tive defensive  options  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  offensive  forces  and  com- 
mand, communications  and  control 
centers. 

None  of  the  technical  experts  work- 
ing on  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
have  held  out  the  promise  of  an  im- 
penetrable defense.  The  best  estimates 
have  only  been  as  high  as  90  percent 
protection.  And  that  protection  is  only 
against  ballistic  missiles,  leaving  open 
the  threat  from  a  whole  array  of  other 
nuclear  systems. 

This  type  of  less  than  perfect  de- 
fense raises  a  series  of  policy  ques- 
tions, very  different  from  those  of  an 
impenetrable  defense.  The  most  im- 
portant difference  is  that  the  defenses 
will  not  be  primarily  for  the  protec- 
tion of  people,  but  rather  for  mlssUe 
silos  and  command  centers.  Destruc- 
tion of  society  will  consequently 
remain  the  underpinning  of  our  deter- 
rence strategy. 

Although  this  is  an  alarming  state  of 
affairs,  it  is  important  at  this  point 
that  we  acknowledge  this  reality  and 
handle  it  responsibly.  If  we  do  not  do 
so,  we  will  only  be  sowing  the  seeds  of 
disillusionment  with  what  will  prob- 
ably be  our  longstanding  deterrence 
strategy. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  currently 
facing  important  decisions  on  the 
Strategic  Defense  Program  that  will 
not  only  affect  our  strategic  policy  but 
will  also  affect  our  overall  priorities  on 
how  we  want  to  spend  our  defense  dol- 
lars. The  problem  facing  us  is  how 
much  money  we  should  be  spending 
on  SDI  research  over  the  next  several 
years.  In  making  these  decisions,  we 
must  make  siu-e  that  we  do  not  sacri- 
fice oiu-  real  security  needs  for  a 
vision. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Johnston  amendment 
which  calls  for  3  percent  real  growth 
in  the  SDI  program  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  Without  repeating  the  discussion 
of  the  past  day,  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  the  projected  effect  of  a  con- 
tinued 75  percent  annual  growth  in 
SDI  fundiiig  which  the  President  re- 
quested on  our  defense  research  ef- 
forts if  the  defense  budget  grows  at 
the  rate  of  inflation  over  the  next 
couple  of  years.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
is  the  policy  we  pursue,  by  1992  SDI 
will  consume  all  of  our  research  and 
development  funding  In  the  defense 
budget. 

Over  the  past  3  years.  Congress  has 
more  than  tripled  funding  for  ballistic 
missile  defense  research,  making  it  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  programs  in  the 
Federal  budget.  In  fact.  Defense  fimd- 
Ing  for  basic  technology  research  has 
actually  declined  during  the  past  3 
years  while  funding  for  strategic  de- 
fense has  more  than  tripled. 
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I  strongly  support  a  vigorous  re- 
search program  for  SDI,  and  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  under  the 
Johnston  amendment  there  would  still 
be  an  increase  of  $200  million  for  the 
strategic  defense  program  for  this 
coming  fiscal  year.  This  will  provide 
funding  for  SDI  at  still  more  than 
triple  what  it  was  before  the  Presi- 
dent's March  23,  1983  speech  which 
launched  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  briefly 
address  the  arms  control  implications 
of  the  SDI  program.  Over  the  next 
couple  of  years.  SDI  will  pose  impor- 
tant challenges  to  our  arms  control 
policy.  Already  the  program  has  raised 
serious  questions  and  challenges  to 
the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  which  limits 
strategic  defenses.  This  treaty  has 
served  as  the  framework  for  our  stra- 
tegic relationship  with  the  Soviets 
over  the  past  13  years. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  con- 
tinue this  type  of  serious  and  thought- 
ful discussion  of  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  to  define  the  real  role  it  can 
play  in  our  national  security.  It  is  only 
after  such  a  debate  that  we  will  be 
able  to  evaluate  carefully  the  merits  of 
the  SDI  Program  in  relation  to  the 
merits  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  most  pressing  issue  of 
our  time — how  to  ensure  stability  and 
security  in  the  nuclear  age.  We  should 
not  discard  our  present  policies  for  the 
mere  hope  for  another. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  necessi- 
ty to  support  defense  programs  in 
order  to  enhance  the  prospects  for 
arms  control.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  I  believe  the  fimding  levels 
under  the  Johnston  amendment  will 
continue  to  support  our  efforts  in 
Geneva. 

But  the  main  reason  that  it  will  do 
so  is  because  our  position  in  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  can  only  be  strength- 
ened by  realistic  and  broadly  support- 
ed defense  efforts  which  truly  en- 
hance our  national  security,  not  by 
pursuing  bargaining  chips  for  bargain- 
ing chips  sake.  Maintaining  a  strong 
defense,  enhancing  our  deterrent  must 
be  our  overriding  concern  when  ad- 
dressing the  defense  budget. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  votes 
to  be  swayed  at  this  point.  I  think  the 
case  has  been  eloquently  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
STOH)  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  EvAifs]. 

It  is  an  important  amendment.  I 
think  it  has  been  an  important  debate. 
But  I  do  not  intend  to  prolong  what 
has  been  I  think  stated  well  over  the 

last  10  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  a  torrent  of  verbiage  about  SDI 
on  this  floor  over  the  past  2  days, 
much  of  which  is  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading. The  opponents  of  strategic  de- 
fense have  been  making  a  curious  ar- 


gument: They  have  not  opposed  stra- 
tegic defense  on  its  merits,  they  have 
merely  engaged  in  a  seminar,  scripted 
by  the  union  of  concerned  scientists 
and  other  groups  opposed  to  any  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  that  at- 
tempts to  discredit  the  administra- 
tion's SDI  Program. 

Yet  they  wish  us  to  spend  over  $3 
billion  on  strategic  defense  in  this 
next  fiscal  year.  How  is  it  possible,  if 
SDI  is  so  destabilizing,  so  impossible 
technically,  so  damaging  to  arms  con- 
trol, and  so  unbelievably  expensive, 
that  these  opponents  of  strategic  de- 
fense are  asking  us  to  spend  so  much 
money  on  such  a  folly?  Why? 

Because  they  know  that  strategic  de- 
fense is  possible.  Because  they  know 
that  the  American  people  cannot  un- 
derstand why  they  have  not  already 
been  defended.  Because  they  know 
that  their  attack  on  SDI  is  a  disguise 
for  a  narrow  set  of  policy  preferences, 
preferences  that  have  been  in  ascend- 
ence  for  over  20  years,  preferences 
that  maintain  that  the  best  way  for 
America  to  be  safe  is  to  remain  forever 
naked  to  a  decision  of  the  Soviet  plan- 
ner in  Moscow,  not  the  decision  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  the  White 
House. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  would  be 
more  consistent  with  their  argimienta- 
tion  against  SDI  if  they  were  to  ask  us 
to  zero  out  the  program.  But  they  re- 
peatedly tell  us  that  we  need  a  robust 
SDI  Program.  That  they  support  a  vig- 
orous research  program  into  strategic 
defense.  Why? 

Well,  if  they  want  this  "robust." 
"vigorous"  research  program,  why  are 
these  Senators  quibbling  over  $600 
million.  What  justification,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  pointed  out. 
is  there  for  a  funding  limitation  at  $3 
biUion?  Or  even  $3.6  billion  for  that 
matter.  The  only  justification  for  cut- 
ting funding  is  that  the  program  is  not 
providing  us  with  the  defense  we  so  vi- 
tally need.  And  here  some  of  the  crit- 
ics of  the  program  have  a  good  case. 
But  that  is  not  so  much  a  reason  to 
cut  the  funding  as  it  is  justification  for 
a  restructuring  of  the  program. 
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I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  subject  now 
that  has  been  virtually  Ignored  by  the 
seminar  put  on  by  the  opponents  of 
strategic  defense.  And  that  Is  the 
scope  and  breadth  of  the  Soviet  strate- 
gic defense  program.  And  in  particu- 
lar. I  would  like  to  challenge  the  idea 
being  propagated  by  the  opponents  of 
a  defense  for  America  that  it  is  the 
United  States  which  is  challenging  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
committed  to  the  idea  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  nationwide  strategic  de- 
fense. Senators  here  have  pointed  out 
that  the  Soviets  are  afraid  of  our  SDI 
in  the  same  way  that  we  fear  their 


strategic  defense  deployments.  I  reject 
this  idea  as  moral  equivalence. 

Why  do  we  build  any  defense  sys- 
tems at  all?  Because  the  Soviet  Union 
is  the  Soviet  Union,  not  Great  Britain, 
not  West  Germany,  and  not  France. 
We  fear  the  Soviet  Union  because, 
through  force  or  cunning,  they  have 
subjugated  every  nation  that  they 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to. 
That  is  why  we  build  defenses.  And 
that  is  why  we  need  strategic  defenses. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  review  what 
the  Soviets  have  done  in  the  ABM 
area,  both  in  violation  of  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  there- 
by demonstrate  to  all  those  who  are 
willing  to  maintain  an  open  mind— and 
there  are  few  of  them  around  any 
longer— that  the  Soviets  are  defending 
themselves  today  while  we  debate  over 
$600  million  for  research. 

Four  areas  come  to  mind  that  are 
relevant  to  this  issue.  They  are.  first, 
the  evolutionary  testing  of  SAM  inter- 
ceptors and  radars;  second,  the  netting 
of  various  SAM  and  ABM  radars: 
third,  their  traditional  ABM  systems 
and  related  activities;  and  fourth,  the 
development  of  advanced  technologies, 
such  as  directed  energy  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  in  1973-74  the  Soviets 
tested  the  SA-2,  the  SA-5  and  the  as- 
sociated SA-5  radars  some  50  times  in 
an  ABM  mode— over  100.000  feet— over 
a  period  of  18  months.  They  continued 
the  development  of  their  SA-5  sys- 
tems, and  its  deployment,  on  that 
basis.  In  the  mid-1970's,  they  devel- 
oped the  SA-10  system  to  counter  our 
SRAMS  and  cruise  missiles,  thereby 
giving  the  Interceptor  missile  a  signifi- 
cant capability  for  low-altitude  de- 
fense, including  defense  against  some 
ballistic  missile  reentry  vehicles. 

In  1980,  this  system  was  actually 
tested  with  phased-array  radars  for 
low-altitude  against  ballistic  missile 
RVS.  In  1980,  they  continued  testing 
of  the  SA-5  in  an  ABM  mode,  even 
though  the  disputes  over  such  testing 
was  supposedly  resolved  in  the  SCC  5 
years  earlier.  In  1981,  they  began  test- 
ing, and  are  now  ready  for  deploy- 
ment, of  the  SA-12,  an  air  defense 
weapon  that  completely  blurs  the  dis- 
tinction between  ABM's  and  air  de- 
fense missiles.  The  CIA  says  this  mis-, 
sile  has  significant  capabilities  to 
intercept  ballistic  missile  RVS,  includ- 
ing strategic  RVS. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  Senators,  but  for  political  pur- 
pose, would  seek  to  keep  this  Nation 
naked  with  no  defense.  Most  of  Amer- 
ica believes  we  have  defense.  Most  of 
America  thinks  that  when  the  Senator 
from  Colorado's  home  State  begins  to 
sense  the  beginning  of  attack  that  we 
will  have  something  with  which  to 
counter,  and  we  have  none.  Most 
Americans  would  like  to  believe  that 
their  Government  is  responsible 
enough  to  try  to  defend  them  where 
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they  can  be  defended  but  they  are 
sadly  mistaken.  Most  Americans  would 
like  to  believe  that  there  is  enough 
courage  to  say  that  we  can  do  what  we 
know  how  to  do  and  are  willing  to  do  it 
in  behalf  of  our  people,  but  they  are 
mistaken. 

What  about  netting  of  SAM  and 
ABM  radars?  Such  netting  is  crucial  if 
the  Soviets  are  going  to  use  their  air 
defense  missUes  as  ABM  systems.  The 
Soviets  in  1975  netted  mobile  ABM 
radars  at  test  sites  Sary  Shagan  and 
Kapustan  Yar  to  other  ABM  radars 
for  ABM  interceptor  launches.  In 
1984,  the  Soviets  netted  C,  air  defense 
and  ABM  radars  with  battle  manage- 
ment radars  to  tie  together  elements 
of  a  nationwide  strategic  defense 
system.  It  has  been  reported  recently 
that  the  Soviets  have  calibrated  the 
SA-5  "square  pair"  radar  to  the  ABM- 
X-3  battle  management  radar  to  allow 
the  handing  off  of  acquisition  Infor- 
mation to  the  SA-5  for  interceptor 
launch. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  element  of 
the  Soviet  ABM  effort  is  their  Moscow 
defense.  The  original  system  is  being 
upgraded  to  include  both  endo-  and 
exoatmospheric  intercepters.  That 
means  that  it  has  more  than  just  a 
point  defense  capability,  but  also  an 
area  defense  potential  of  Moscow  and 
its  surroundings.  The  new  system  will 
have  reloadable  launchers  and  new 
radars,  such  as  the  Pushkino  radar.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  R&D  on  this  system  must  have 
begun  in  the  early  1970's,  which  shows 
that  the  ABM  Treaty  did  not  repre- 
sent a  lessening  of  the  interest  in  stra- 
tegic defense  that  proponents  of  the 
treaty,  such  as  Gerard  Smith,  have 
argued. 

June  1982  saw  the  testing  of  a  new 
SH-08  hypersonic  interceptor,  con- 
trolled by  the  ABM-X-3  radar,  in  a 
fully  integrated  simulation  of  a  nucle- 
ar war  using  ICBM's.  They  have  tested 
this  missile  in  a  rapid  reload  configu- 
ration by  firing  two  of  the  missiles 
from  the  same  silo  within  hours.  The 
internal  reload,  rapid  refire  system  ap- 
pears to  be  a  clear  violation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  by  allowing  an  unknown 
reserve  of  interceptors  to  be  stored  im- 
derground.  And,  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  no  restriction  on  the  production  of 
these  missiles  in  the  ABM  Treaty.  And 
we  know  that  Soviet  production  lines 
are  hot. 

Let  me  point  out  for  those  who 
might  be  wondering  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  brief  flirtation  with  the 
one  site  of  the  Safeguard  system  in 
1974-75,  which  we  have  dismantled, 
there  has  been  no  analogous  BMD  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
even  though  some  of  the  things  I  have 
mentioned  are  allowed  by  the  treaty. 

As  our  great  lead  In  advanced  tech- 
nologies, consider  the  Soviet  program. 
They  will  shortly  have  a  capability  to 
put  over  200.000  pounds  in  space.  The 


shuttle  can  launch  about  50,000 
pounds.  They  will  put  a  high-energy 
laser  in  space  in  1987,  long  before  we 
have  such  capability. 

They  will  claim  that  it  is  not  capable 
of  destroying  missiles.  I  am  not  at  all 
comfortable  in  trusting  their  word  on 
it  and  frankly  we  will  have  no  idea  of 
how  capable  It  is  until  it  is  used,  possi- 
bly against  us. 

Are  these  examples  a  response  to 
the  U.S.  SDI?  No.  In  the  mld-1960's 
the  Soviets  began  funding  for  space- 
based  BMD  and  ASAT  laser  weapons. 
Particle  beam  research  began  in  the 
late  1960's  as  did  the  beglrming  of 
R&D  on  ground-based  ASAT  lasers. 
By  mid-1975  they  began  testing  com- 
ponents designed  for  a  ground-based 
proton  beam.  This  device  has  potential 
ABM  and  ASAT  capabilities. 

In  the  mid-to-late  1970's  develop- 
mental testing  of  a  compact  hydrogen 
fluoride  high  energy  laser  intended  for 
space-basing  began.  In  1975.  reports 
indicated  that  they  reached  5.5  mega- 
watt power  levels  with  this  laser.  By 
the  early  1980's,  they  had  prototypes 
developed  to  attack  satellites  from  the 
ground.  This  system  Is  possibly  oper- 
ational today.  They  also  began  devel- 
opment of  tactical  air  defense  lasers 
for  defense  of  high  value  targets  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  point  defense  of  ships 
and  theater  forces.  Their  programs  In 
other  areas,  such  as  kinetic  lull  and 
radio  frequency  weapons,  continue 
apace.  All  these  efforts  were  either 
continued  or  stepped  up  after  the  So- 
viets put  their  signature  on  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  we  are  talking 
about  today?  The  Soviets  spend  more 
on  strategic  defense  procurement  than 
they  do  on  strategic  offensive  procure- 
ment. That  is  shocking,  considering 
the  amount  the  Soviet  Union  invests 
in  offensive  forces  today.  This  chart 
shows  a  useful  comparison  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  efforts.  Six 
billion  dollars  on  deployments;  and 
what  are  we  spending  on  deployments? 
Next  to  nothing.  That  Is  what  we 
should  be  criticizing,  not  that  SDI  Is 
overfunded,  but  that  It  Is  not  provid- 
ing us  with  near-term  defense  options, 
options  that  can  help  us  move  toward 
a  comprehensive  defense  that  the 
President  has  talked  about,  but  that 
will  also  offset  current  Soviet  military 
advantages  In  offensive  and  defensive 
deplojmients. 

This  can  best  be  achieved  with  an 
evolutionary  approach  that  defends 
now  what  we  can  now,  while  continu- 
ing research  into  the  future  possibili- 
ties. Such  a  defense  Is  not  limited  to 
just  missile  silos,  but  also  command 
and  control,  early  warning  systems, 
and  some  level  of  population  defense. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  real  ques- 
tion here.  Is  SDI  giving  us  a  defense? 
The  question  Is  not:  Is  strategic  de- 
fense possible  or  desirable?  I  know  it 
is,  and  the  opponents  know  it  is,  and 


acknowledge  it  every  time  they  pay  Up 
service  to  maintaining  a  "robust"  or 
"vigorous"  SDI  program. 

If  this  support  for  strategic  defense 
per  se  is  real.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  restructuring  the  SDI  pro- 
gram, not  defunding  it,  so  that  we  can 
deploy  the  defenses  we  need  to 
counter  Soviet  offensive  and  defensive 
capabilities  that  threaten  our  very  ex- 
istence. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  move  to  table  this 
amendment  after  a  short  summary.  So 
I  would  like  In  very  few  words  to  state 
where  we  are  on  this  amendment. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  coauthor, 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  Mr. 
Evans,  the  other  coauthors.  Senator 
Proxmire,  Senator  CJhiles,  without 
naming  all  of  them  who  worked  so 
hard  and  so  long  on  this  amendment.  I 
think  they  have  contributed  Immeas- 
urably to  the  quality  of  this  debate. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  especially  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  floor 
managers  of  this  bill.  Senator  Gold- 
water,  Senator  Nunn,  and  Senator 
Warner  because  I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  have  allowed,  and  they 
have  participated  in  one  of  the  most 
constructive  and  reasonable  debates 
that  I  have  heard  here  In  many 
months,  perhaps  at  least  that  I  have 
been  involved  in  In  many  years.  I 
think  the  debate  has  been  reasonable, 
and  well  focused.  I  think  it  has  served 
that  great  fimction  of  educating  not 
only  the  Senate  but  now  with  televi- 
sion in  the  Senate,  the  American 
public.  I  hope  they  understand  this 
question  of  Star  Wars— Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  better  than  they  did 
before  this  debate  began. 

It  Is  Interesting,  Mr.  President,  how 
much  we  agree  upon,  and  how  much 
has  been  established  almost  without 
argument.  We  started  off  with  a 
debate  focused  narrowly.  The  commit- 
tee on  the  one  hand  says  we  ought  to 
have  an  increase  in  star  wars.  We  say 
yes,  we  ought  to  have  an  increase.  We 
say  limit  the  Increase  to  $225  million. 
They  say  limit  the  increase  to  $937 
million.  We  agree  there  ought  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative, or  to  put  It  another  way,  the 
committee  says  let  us  decrease  star 
wars  from  the  President's  budget  by 
$1.5  billion.  We  say  let  us  decrease  it 
by  $2.2  billion. 

So  we  both  agree  there  ought  to  be 
an  increase  in  the  last  year's  level  of 
funding.  There  ought  to  be  a  healthy 
decrease  in  the  President's  level.  Vir- 
tually everybody  agrees  on  that. 
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Our  amendment  allows  for  a  3-per- 
cent real  increase  of  some  $225  mil- 
lion, hardly  a  paltry  simi.  or  a  7-per- 
cent nominal  increase.  We  allow  $3.24 
billion  which  is  triple  what  the  pro- 
gram was  when  the  President  an- 
nounced it  back  in  1983.  It  is  a  48-per- 
cent per  year  compounded  increase 
over  a  period  of  3  years,  the  largest  in- 
crease in  any  program  I  can  recall,  cer- 
tainly since  I  have  been  here.  It  com- 
pares with  the  great  crash  programs  of 
the  past  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the 
fimding. 

Let  us  point  out  a  few  other  items 
that  we  agreed  on.  I  think  it  is  uncon- 
tested here  that  this  program  was  not 
conceived  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  then  adopted  by  the  President. 
Rather,  the  President  conceived  it  and 
submitted  it  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  to  his  other  scientists  in  the 
administration. 

We  have  established  that  prior  to 
the  President's  speech  in  March  1983 
he  gave  Richard  Perle  2  days'  notice: 
his  science  adviser,  Mr.  Keyworth.  9 
days'  notice:  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  had  only  2  days'  notice:  Dick  De- 
Lauer,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  RTD&E,  only  9  hours' 
notice:  the  Secretary  of  State  had  no 
notice  that  this  matter  was  going  to  be 
proposed  by  the  President.  It  was  pro- 
posed, and  the  word  to  the  administra- 
tion was  "Get  on  board  if  you  are  with 
me.  Otherwise  you  are  not  with  me." 
What  did  they  all  do?  Of  course,  they 
got  on  board. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  chief  scien- 
tist of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
is  one  Ronald  Reagan,  a  great  Presi- 
dent in  many  ways,  many  would  agree. 
But  hardly  a  scientist. 

Point  No.  2:  I  think  we  have  estab- 
lished here,  Mr.  President,  that  the  as- 
trodome, the  leakproof  astrodome  is 
impractical  and  should  not  be  pursued 
as  a  primary  goal.  First,  it  does  not 
defend  against  cruise  missiles  or  bomb- 
ers. That  is  a  given.  Second,  as  the 
committee  so  well  points  out,  there  is 
no  architecture  conceived  or  thought 
of  at  this  point.  They  did  not  even  talk 
about  an  architectxire  or  in  effect  a 
way  to  do  it.  There  is  no  concept  here. 
All  we  have  is  a  vast  array  of  technol- 
ogies hoping  we  wiU  find  something, 
there  are  ray  giuis,  there  are  rockets, 
x-ray  lasers,  free  electronic  lasers- 
there  are  a  whole  vast  array  of  tech- 
nologies, none  of  which  has  been 
seized  upon  yet  as  something  that  will 
work.  But  their  idea  is  being  pursued. 
They  ought  to  be  pursued. 

But  as  the  committee  well  [>oints 
out,  it  is  an  unfocused  program.  And 
the  astrodome  is  not  practical.  What 
should  be  the  focus?  We  agree  with 
the  committee.  The  committee  says  we 
ought  to  do  it  first  so  we  will  under- 
stand the  Soviets  tn  what  they  do,  and 
in  what  breakthroughs  are  possible  for 
them.  And  we  can  understand  that 
only  if  we  do  it  ourselves.  We  agree. 
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Second,  they  say  it  is  a  hedge 
against  the  Soviet  breakout,  in  case 
they  wish  to  break  out  of  the  treaty. 
We  agree. 

Third,  they  say  we  ought  to  pursue 
point  defense  for  survivability  of  our 
retaliatory  missiles,  for  command  con- 
trol and  commimication,  defense  of 
those  matters. 

The  American  public  would  hardly 
want  to  spend  $1  trillion,  I  submit,  in 
order  to  defend  Washington,  to  defend 
its  politicians,  or  even  to  defend  its 
missile  field. 

Nevertheless,  this  Is,  as  the  commit- 
tee points  out,  an  appropriate  goal  to 
narrow  the  focus. 

So  we  are  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  committee  on  those  three 
matters. 

We  also  agree,  Mr.  President,  as  we 
established  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  that  we  are 
ahead  in  most  of  the  basic  technol- 
ogies, in  the  20  basic  technologies  such 
as  computers  and  such  as  lasers.  Of 
those  20  basic  technologies,  the  United 
States  is  ahead  in  14  and  we  are  tied  in 
6.  That  comes  from  this  administra- 
tion in  testimony  before  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  agree 
with  that. 

That  does  not  mean,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  ought  to  sit  back  on  our  lau- 
rels and  let  the  Soviets  catch  up.  It 
does  mean,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
hardly  an  argument  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram. It  is  hardly  an  argument  to  take 
from  the  rest  of  the  defense  budget, 
which,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  spoke  about  this  morn- 
ing, has  been  cannibalized  to  the 
extent  that  we  cannot  maintain  our 
existing  programs. 

Where  is  the  money  going  to  come 
from  for  this  huge  increase?  It  has  to 
come  from  the  rest  of  defense. 

So  if  we  are  ahead  in  these  basic 
technologies,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not 
have  this  big  increase  at  the  expense 
of  those  things  we  need. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  there  is  agree- 
ment that  to  cut  the  President's 
budget  is  not  harmful  to  the  summit. 
Why  is  it  not  harmful  to  the  summit? 
First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  basic  re- 
search has  never,  by  anyone,  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  bargaining  chip.  Basic 
research  in  the  first  place  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  being  a  bargaining  chip.  It 
is  not  susceptive  of  an  arms  agree- 
ment. 

Why?  Because  it  cannot  be  verified. 
No  one  knows  what  either  side  is  doing 
in  their  laboratories.  There  are  only 
two  basic  things  that  are  subject  to 
being  bargained  away.  That  is  testing 
and  deployment. 

That  can  be  well  monitored  and  that 
has  been  the  subject  of  all  the  ex- 
changes with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
most  recent.  Just  2  days  ago,  was  a  sug- 
gestion by  us  that  there  be  a  7V4-year 
delay  between  notice  and  deployment. 


There  have  been  suggestions  that  that 
would  be  unacceptable  to  the  Soviets 
considering  that  deplojrment  would  be 
decades  away  in  any  event.  But  the 
point  is  however  you  come  out  on  the 
reasonableness  of  those  press  ac- 
counts, what  the  President's  position 
is,  however  you  come  out  on  that,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  level  of 
funding  for  research  and  development 
has  never  been  a  bargaining  chip,  has 
not  been  discussed  as  a  bargaining 
chip,  and  cannot  be. 

The  committee  is  dead  right,  Mr. 
President,  when  they  say  that,  and  I 
am  quoting  from  the  defense  authori- 
zation report,  page  182.  Here  is  what 
they  say: 

The  committee,  however,  believes  that  It 
is  not  necessary  to  fund  the  President's 
entire  request  for  SDI  to  maintain  our  nego- 
tiating leverage  In  Geneva.  It  Is  the  commit- 
tee's belief  that  leverage  for  arms  control 
negotiations  comes  only  from  real  defense 
programs  which  are  aimed  at  realistic  objec- 
tives, adequately  funded,  and  broadly  sup- 
ported by  bipartisan  consensus.  The  com- 
mittee believes  our  negotiations  in  Geneva 
are  well  served  by  a  robust  and  well-man- 
aged SDI  research  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  have  writ- 
ten it  better  myself.  We  are  in  full 
agreement.  That  is  why  the  committee 
cut  $1.5  billion  from  the  President's 
request,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  our  posture  in  Geneva  or  at  the 
summit.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  have 
bargaining  over  SDI  deployment  and 
testing  without  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  level  of  funding. 

What  we  ought  to  do  on  the  level  of 
funding  is  to  fund  a  robust  R&D  pro- 
gram, a  research  program,  do  it  ade- 
quately in  a  credible  maimer  that  we 
can  sustain  year  after  year.  That  is 
the  issue  presented  here. 

Neither  side  wants  to  undercut 
Geneva.  Both  sides  believe  the  Presi- 
dent's program  should  be  cut.  So  the 
final  issue  is,  Mr.  President,  what  can 
we  afford? 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  right 
now  stands  at  a  deficit  of  $2.6  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  they  are  down 
$6.9  billion  in  outlays.  That  is  if  we 
pass  that  budget  resolution  and  fully 
implement  it,  including  the  taxes.  If 
we  raise  those  taxes  which  the  Presi- 
dent says  he  will  veto,  then  you  are 
down  on  outlays  by  $6.9  billion.  So 
where  is  this  extra  money  going  to 
come  from?  The  $712  million  that  the 
committee  wants  to  increase  this  level 
of  strategic  defense  initiative,  where  is 
that  going  to  come  from? 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President.  You 
are  already  going  to  have  to  cut,  if  we 
are  going  to  live  up  to  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  the  budget  resolution, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  cut  some  $6.8 
billion  in  outlays.  The  question  pre- 
sented is,  do  you  want  to  have  to  cut 
that  by  almost  an  additional  $1  billion, 
to  take  it  out  of  some  other  program, 
to   fund  some  nebulous  program   of 
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strategic  defense  initiative  which  has 
not  been  defined,  not  even  conceptual- 
ly, and  no  architecture  exists? 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  our  amend- 
ment gives  a  robust  research  program 
in  strategic  defense  initiative.  It  fully 
funds  everything  that  can  be  done, 
with  an  increase  over  last  year  of  $225 
million.  With  that  submission,  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  accepted. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  being  so  courteous 
and  allow  us  the  time  to  finish  the 
debate. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
pending  amendment  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
WARifER]  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  176  Leg.] 

YEAS-50 


Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Bingunan 

Gramm 

Preasler 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Quayle 

BroyhlU 

Hecht 

Roth 

Byrd 

Benin 

Rudman 

Cochnn 

Heinz 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Helms 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Boilings 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Denton 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Dole 

I«xalt 

Trible 

Domenict 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Exon 

McClure 

Wilson 

Oani 

McConneU 

Zorinsky 

Olenn 

Murkowski 
NAYS-49 

Andrews 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Graasley 

MitcheU 

Bentsen 

Harkln 

Moynihan 

Blden 

Hart 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Kassebaum 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

RockefeUer 

ChUes 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

DeCoiKini 

Leahy 

Simon 

Dixon 

Levin 

Specter 

Dodd 

Long 

SUfford 

Eagleton 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Evans 

Matsunaga 

Ford 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTINO— 1 

Hawkins 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2273  was  agreed  to. 

D  1650 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 
Those  Senators  standing  in  the  aisle 
and  conversing,  please  take  their  seats. 

D  1700 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  indicated  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, it  is  my  intention  to  emerge 
from  the  House/Senate  conference  on 
the  authorization  bill  with  an  authori- 
zation conference  report  which  will 
conform  the  level  of  spending  reflect- 
ed in  the  recently  passed  budget  reso- 
lution. I  want  to  caution  my  col- 
leagues, however,  that  if  they  continue 
to  support  and  insist  that  we  appropri- 
ate for  defense  no  more  than  the 
outlay  spending  limits  reflected  in  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
-$17.5  billion  from  the  President's  re- 
quest: fiscal  year  1988,  -$31.2  billion: 
and  fiscal  year  1989,  -$38.1  billion, 
they  will  be  responsible  for  returning 
this  Nation's  defense  posture  to  the 
status  that  it  was  in  during  the  late 
1970's,  when  we  had  quality  of  people 
problems,  military  manpower  short- 
ages, unrealistic  and  insufficient  train- 
ing, cost  overruns  due  to  program 
stretchouts,  and  near  block  obsoles- 
cence in  many  of  our  major  weapons 
systems. 

It  may  be  worth  spending  Just  a  few 
moments  to  explain  first,  why  I  think 
the  Congress  has  agreed  to  these  im- 
prudently large  reductions  in  defense 
spending,  and  second,  to  explain  to  my 
colleagues  the  dilemma  that  we  on  the 
defense  authorization  and  defense  ap- 
propriations committees  are  facing. 

FLAWED  CONGRESSIONAL  RATIONALE  FOR 
DEFENSE  SPENDING  REDnCTIONS 

In  my  view,  there  are  at  least  two 
reasons  why  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress have  been  willing  to  use  the  de- 
fense budget  as  the  deep  pocket  for  all 
our  other  economic  woes.  On  one 
hand,  we  clearly  have  a  grave  budget 
deficit  problem  which  must  be  re- 
solved. Coincident  with  this  looming 
deficit  has  been  the  constant  diatribe 
of  media  reports  over  faulty  Pentagon 
procurement  practices  and  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse  within  the  defense  in- 
dustry. Had  the  media  and  my  col- 
leagues been  willing  to  keep  these  so- 
caUed  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  stories 
in  perspective,  the  results  would  have 
been  very  positive  because  they  would 
have  recognized  that  such  attention 


has  compelled  the  Pentagon  and  the 
defense  industry  to  reform  the  way 
they  conduct  their  business.  But,  un- 
fortunately, there  has  been  very  little 
effort  to  keep  these  stories  in  perspec- 
tive and  instead  too  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  and  the  media  have  been 
showboating  on  these  issues  because  it 
has  been  the  politically  popular  thing 
to  do.  These  stories  of  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  have  led  the  uninformed  to 
feel  comfortable  with  the  flawed 
notion  that.  If  only  the  Pentagon 
would  tighten  up  its  procurement 
practices,  our  country  could  be  secure 
with  much  lower  levels  of  defense 
spending  than  those  requested  by  this 
administration.  For  my  colleagues  con- 
cerned with  the  deficit  problem,  but 
imwllling— particularly  for  political 
reasons— to  stem  the  enormous  growth 
in  social  spending  programs,  reducing 
defense  spending  rather  than  reducing 
funding  for  social  programs  is  the 
easier  political  path  to  walk.  After 
all— they  argue- "Congress  reduced 
the  President's  request  over  $36  billion 
last  year,  $19  billion  the  year  before, 
and  $15  billion  the  year  before  that, 
and  still  we  have  seen  no  signs  of 
Soviet  forces  mobilizing  on  our  United 
States  borders— so  what's  the  harm? 
We'll  take  care  of  it  next  year." 

My  colleagues  should  remember  that 
it  was  this  same  rationale  that  put  our 
defense  posture  in  the  sorry  state  it 
was  in  the  late  1970's.  Instead  of  the 
deficit  problem  and  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  issues  of  today,  it  was  the  gener- 
ally poor  economic  situation— high  un- 
employment, skyrocketing  inflation, 
and  high  interest  rates— and  the  post- 
Vietnam  antidefense  mood  that  pro- 
vided the  excuse  for  not  spending  ade- 
quately for  our  military  needs.  When 
will  my  colleagues  understand  that  it 
is  not  defense  spending  which  is  the 
culprit  of  the  current  deficit  situation 
and  admit  that  the  real  culprit  is  the 
roughly  400  percent  growth— in  con- 
stant dollars— for  domestic  social  pro- 
grams since  1960?  When  will  my  col- 
leagues muster  the  political  courage  to 
reevaluate  the  affordability  of  those 
nice  to  have  social  programs  before 
they  resort  to  the  politically  expedient 
but  very  risky  solution  of  reducing  de- 
fense spending?  Let's  not  forget  that 
defense  spending  under  Ronald 
Reagan  consumes  little  more  than  6 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
[GNP]  compared  to  9  percent  of  GNP 
during  the  Kennedy  administration, 
while  social  programs  consume  almost 
18  percent  of  GNP,  compared  to  9  per- 
cent of  GNP  during  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  President.  I  fail  to  see  the  logic 
in  the  argument  proffered  by  some  of 
my  colleagues  that  our  national  securi- 
ty should  be  conditioned  and  indeed 
held  hostage  to  the  willingness  of  the 
President  to  agree  to  new  taxes,  par- 
ticularly since  this  President  received 
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an  unequivocal  response  from  the 
American  people  on  that  issue  in 
1984— no  tax  increases.  Instead,  we 
should  be  asking  the  American  people 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  sup- 
port additional  taxes  to  fund  the  geo- 
metric spending  increases  in  social 
programs  that  have  occurred  since 
1960. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  we  have 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues want  to  reduce  it  by  reducing 
the  defense  budget  because  they  don't 
understand  the  impact  these  reduc- 
tions will  have  on  defense  and  they 
don't  want  new  taxes.  Others  would 
solve  the  problem  with  the  same  solu- 
tion that  got  us  here  in  the  first 
place— just  raise  some  more  taxes  and 
we'll  give  a  little  to  defense  and  a  lot 
to  social  programs,  and  whatever  is 
left  will  be  applied  against  the  deficit. 
This  is  my  version  of  why  my  col- 
leagues are  once  again  willing  to  resort 
to  deep  reductions  in  defense  spend- 
ing, and  now  I  will  address  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  more  important  dilemma 
that  we  on  the  Defense  Authorization 
and  Appropriations  Committees  are 
confronting  as  we  attempt  to  conform 
to  the  congressional  will,  as  flawed  as 
it  clearly  is. 

Unfortunately,  the  windfall  savings 
from  inflation,  decreasing  fuel  prices 
and  the  like  that  we  have  become  ac- 
ciutomed  to  In  the  defense  budget 
over  the  past  few  year*  have  already 
been  excised  from  this  bill.  Therefore, 
there  Is  no  easy  way  to  conform  to  the 
defense  spending  level  of  the  budget 
resolution.  We  have  essentially  three 
options,  which  represent  my  own  per- 
sonal view. 

OPTION  I— PAT  AND  TRAIN  OUR  MIUTARY 
PnSONNn.  BUT  PAIL  TO  EQUIP  THEM  PROPERLY 

One  option  would  be  to  minimize 
funding  reductions  in  the  manpower 
and  readiness  accounts  so  that  we 
ensure  that  the  current  level  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  are  proper- 
ly paid  and  trained.  However,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  and  still  satisfy  the 
outlay  ceilings  reflected  in  the  budget 
resolution,  we  must  ravage  the  pro- 
curement and  research  and  develop- 
ment accounts.  It  is  these  R&D  ac- 
counts, however,  which  ensure  that  we 
will  preserve  a  qualitative  edge  over 
our  adversaries  in  weaponry  in  future 
years.  This  option  would  require  that 
we  cancel  the  major  R&D  programs  in 
each  service— namely,  the  Air  Force's 
advanced  tactical  fighter  [ATF],  the 
C-17  airlift  aircraft,  the  small  ICBM 
[Midgetman  missile],  in  addition  to 
causing  at  least  a  6-month  delay  in  the 
Advanced  Technology  Bomber  [ATB] 
Program  and  at  least  a  1-year  delay  in 
the  Milstar  Communications  Program. 
With  respect  to  Navy  R&D,  I  would 
propose  cancellation  of  the  Navy's  tilt 
rotor  aircraft  [V-22  Osprey]  and  the 
advanced  tactical  aircraft  [ATA]  and  a 
1-year  delay  in  fleet  introduction  of 
their  new  Seavoolf  attack  submsu^e. 


With  these  budget  constraints,  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  Army's  Light  Heli- 
copter Program  [LHX]  must  also  be 
cancelled. 

With  the  cancellation  or  delay  of 
these  very  important  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts,  the  committee 
would  be  required  to  identify  addition- 
al program  reductions  which  would 
reduce  the  fiscal  year  1987  R&D 
budget  request  by  almost  24  percent. 
My  colleagues  must  understand  that 
these  reductions  will  seriously  impair 
our  ability  to  maintain  the  narrow 
qualitative  edge  in  weaponry  over  the 
Soviets  which  is  essential  to  this  Na- 
tion's current  deterrent  strategy,  par- 
ticularly since  long  ago  we  lost  our 
quantitative  superiority  in  weaponry 
to  the  massive  Soviet  production  lines. 

With  this  option,  in  the  procure- 
ment accounts,  I  would  propose, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Air  force 
P-16  program  be  reduced  by  36  air- 
craft, that  the  F-15  program  be  can- 
celled, that  the  MC-130  aircraft  be  re- 
duced by  5  aircraft— along  with  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  C-135  reen- 
gining  program.  In  Navy  procxirement, 
I  would  purpose  the  termination  of 
the  A-6E/F  aircraft  program  and  the 
F-14D  fighter  aircraft  program.  In  ad- 
dition, I  would  propose  a  reduction  of 
36  P/A18  aircraft,  elimination  of  fund- 
ing for  one  of  the  four  requested  8SN- 
688  attack  submarines,  one  Trident 
submarine,  and  a  CO-47  AEGIS  cruis- 
er. In  the  Army.  I  would  propose  a  re- 
duction of  32  Apache  helicopters,  can- 
cellation of  the  Attack  Helicopter  Im- 
provement Program  [AHIP]  and  the 
CH-47  helicopter  program.  I  would 
also  propose  a  reduction  of  240  M-1 
tanks  and  270  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 
cles. 

These  are  the  types  of  program 
funding  reductions  that  will  have  to  be 
made  tf  the  Congress  continues  to 
insist  that  we  appropriate  no  more  for 
defense  than  is  permitted  in  the 
outlay  ceilings  reflected  in  the  budget 
resolution  for  each  of  the  next  3  years. 
I  am  not  gaming  my  colleagues;  these 
program  reductions  are  the  only 
option  remaining  if  we  are  going  to 
satisfy  outlay  limits  in  the  budget  res- 
olution and  at  the  same  time,  protect 
the  manpower  and  readiness  accounts. 

OPTION  II— EQUIP  OUR  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
BUT  PAIL  TO  PAY  AND  TRAIN  THEM  PROPERLY 

The  second  option  that  our  commit- 
tee would  have  to  consider  would  in- 
volve not  giving  preferential  treatment 
to  the  manpower  and  readiness  ac- 
counts. Instead,  we  would  reduce  the 
requested  military  pay  raise  even 
though  we  are  starting  to  observe  the 
long  predicted,  adverse  trends  in  our 
military  personnel  retention  rates.  In 
addition,  we  would  have  to  reduce  the 
number  of  active  military  personnel  by 
10,000  below  the  current  level— 24,000 
fewer  than  the  current  administration 
request.  We  would  consider  reducing 
drilling    military    reserve    personnel 


100,000  below  current  levels— 160,000 
fewer  than  the  current  administration 
requested;  we  would  have  to  consider 
reducing  the  number  of  DOD  civilian 
personnel  by  at  least  50,000  below  the 
current  level.  In  addition,  I  would  pro- 
pose that  we  eliminate  the  requested 
civilian  pay  raise  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

In  the  so-called  readiness  accounts, 
substantial  funding  reductions  would 
be  required  which  in  turn  would  in- 
crease the  weapons  maintenance  and 
ship  overhaul  backlogs.  We  will  be 
forced  to  reduce  flying  hours,  steam- 
ing hours,  training  days,  and  other 
operational  support  accounts.  But 
even  these  reductions  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  outlay  targets 
reflected  in  the  budget  resolution.  So 
we  would  have  to  cancel  some  of  the 
same  programs  that  I  mentioned  earli- 
er in  option  I  and  make  substantial  re- 
ductions in  many  other  procurement 
and  R&D  programs  as  well. 

OPTION  III— OUTLAY  SLIP 

Option  III  involves  making  some  of 
the  program  reductions  previously 
mentioned  in  options  I  and  II,  was  well 
as  some  or  all  of  the  following 
changes: 

First,  delay  the  payment  of  salary 
checks  to  military  personnel  by  I  day. 
This  Is  a  one-time  modification  which 
would  result  in  at  least  a  $2  billion 
outlay  reduction  by  delaying  the  last 
military  pay  date  of  fiscal  year  1987  by 
1  day  into  fiscal  year  1988.  Slipping 
such  outlays  Into  the  next  fiscal  year 
would  not  result  in  any  net  reduction 
in  pay  for  military  personnel,  nor 
would  it  cause  a  spending  bow  wave  In 
fiscal  year  1988  or  1989  since  these  ex- 
penditures would  be  slipped  by  1  day, 
forevermore. 

Second,  prohibit  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  making  payments  on 
goods  and  services,  until  10  days  have 
elapsed  from  the  time  such  payments 
would  be  required  to  be  made  under 
existing  law  and  regulation,  which 
could  result  in  outlay  savings  up  to 
$4.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987.  An  ex- 
ception would  be  made  for  pajrments 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
goods  and  services  received  by  those 
qualifying  as  small  businesses. 

Third,  prohibit  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  making  progress  pay- 
ments to  defense  contractors  in  excess 
of  70  percent  of  incurred  costs.  The 
current  limit  on  progress  payments  is 
80  percent.  This  would  result  in  $1  bil- 
lion in  outlay  savings  in  fiscal  year 
1987  and  $3  billion  in  outlay  savings  in 
fiscal  year  1988.  Again,  an  exception 
would  be  made  for  those  entities 
which  qualify  as  small  businesses. 

Fourth,  prohibit  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  issuing  checks  for  pay- 
ment of  contracts  during  all  or  a  part 
of  the  months  of  September  in  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988,  1989.  and  1990,  again 
exempting  payments  to  small  busi- 
nesses.   This    prohibition    would    be 
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waived  in  cases  where  finance  charges 
would  accrue  if  payments  were  de- 
layed into  October  of  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  would  result  in  outlay  sav- 
ings of  up  to  $500  million  per  day 
based  on  a  20-day  month. 

SUMMARY 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  none 
of  these  three  options  is  particularly 
attractive.  Option  I  is  untenable  be- 
cause it  results  in  draconian  program- 
matic reductions  that  no  reasonable 
person — concerned  with  our  national 
security— could  support.  Option  I  per- 
mits us  to  pay  and  train  our  people 
properly,  but  does  not  provide  the 
wherewithal  to  equip  our  military  per- 
sonnel with  the  weapons  they  wiU 
need  to  prevail  in  a  conflict.  Option  II 
permits  us  to  equip  our  military  per- 
sonnel, but  compromises  our  ability  to 
recruit,  train,  and  retain  quality 
people.  In  my  view,  we  will  have  to 
resort  to  some  or  all  of  the  financial 
adjustments  described  in  option  III  be- 
cause of  the  unrealistic  outlay  ceilings 
mandated  by  the  budget  resolution. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  proposal  I  have  just  mentioned  af- 
fecting military  pay  dates  and  pay- 
ments to  defense  contractors  would 
result  In  real  program  reductions;  we 
have  already  made  far  more  program 
reductions  than  I  think  Is  prudent. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that,  despite 
continued  written  and  verbal  warnings 
by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees  and  de- 
fense appropriations  committees  to 
the  Budget  Committees  and  to  my  col- 
leagues, we  are  simply  unable  to 
adhere  responsibly  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution without  pursuing  the  third 
option.  That  is  why.  as  unattractive  as 
it  is  to  me,  option  III  is  the  least 
harmful  method  available  for  us  to  re- 
solve this  impasse  on  the  defense 
budget.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  please  take  their  seats  or 
remove  themselves  from  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  can  hear  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  having  difficulty  hearing  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  138  amendments  which  have 
been  offered  to  this  bill,  and  we  have 
Wednesday.  Thursday.  Friday,  and 
Saturday  left  this  week.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  we  have  the  important 
vote  on  the  South  Africa  sanctions, 
the  vote  on  Central  America.  We  have 
not  finished  the  debt  ceiling.  If  we  are 
going  to  finish  this  bill,  I  remind  my 
colleagues— — 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  conditions  in  the  Senate  so 
that  we  can  hear  the  Senator?  I  am  a 
very  short  distance  from  him,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
The  Chair  is  the  only  one  who  can  do 
anything  about  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Senators  standing  and  talking  will 
remove  themselves  from  the  Chamber 
or  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  a  very  important  bUl.  This  is 
the  authorization  bill  to  provide  the 
money  for  the  defense  of  our  country. 
I  remind  my  colleagues  that  when  we 
came  here,  we  took  an  oath  to  defend 
and  protect  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  put  as  much  importance  in  this  bill 
as  any  bill  we  have  before  us.  and  I 
would  like  to  finish  it  this  week. 

I  propose  that  we  stay  in  all  night 
tonight.  I  have  no  reason  not  to  stay. 
So  the  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  appreciate  the 
author  of  one  of  those  138  amend- 
ments standing  up  and  offering  an 
amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  an  amendment,  but  I  want  to  re- 
affirm what  has  just  been  said  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  think  we  will  be  in  until  about  mid- 
night tonight.  I  do  not  know  about  all 
night. 

Under  an  agreement  we  entered  last 
Saturday  morning,  about  12:30  a.m., 
we  can  get  off  this  bill  by  calling  for 
the  regular  order— anybody  can— after 
the  close  of  business  tomorrow  night. 

I  know  that  the  amendment  we  have 
just  debated  was  very  important.  It 
took  12  or  13  hours  and  probably  was 
worth  every  minute  of  it.  but  I  under- 
stand there  are  about  four  or  five 
more  SDI  amendments. 

If  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time,  ob- 
viously we  will  not  be  able  to  finish 
this  bill.  But  I  am  prepared  to  work 
with  the  chairman  and  the  manager 
on  the  other  side— Senator  Goldwateh 
and  Senator  Nunn— and  stay  in  late 
tonight,  late  tomorrow  night,  late 
Thursday  night,  if  we  are  still  on  this 
bill,  in  an  effort  to  complete  action  on 
it. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  there  are 
138  amendments.  One  way  to  get  rid 
of  about  100  of  them  would  be  to  vote 
for  cloture  tomorrow,  so  that  we  do 
not  go  through  the  comedy  we  went 
through  on  the  debt  ceiling  for  8  days. 

I  read  one  headline  in  a  newspaper. 
"Legislative  Graffiti."  which  is  per- 
haps an  accurate  description  of  what 
happened  after  8  days  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
us  have  amendments  that  are  not  SDI 
amendments  and  they  are  not  graffiti. 


They  are  amendments  we  would  like 
to  call  up  and  get  a  vote  on. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  stay  in 
all  night,  but  I  hope  we  will  have  some 
opportunity  to  call  up  those  amend- 
ments before  we  vote  cloture  on  the 
bill.  The  cloture  vote  will  come  up  on 
tomorrow,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
not  had  an  opportimity  to  call  up  our 
amendments.  I  think,  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  I  do  not  have  a 
great  number;  I  have  two  or  three 
amendments.  I  might  call  up  one  or 
two  or  three,  but  they  are  not  legisla- 
tive graffiti  and  they  are  not  SDI 
amendments. 

I  want  to  join  with  Senator  Exon  at 
some  point  to  offer  an  SDI  amend- 
ment that  it  seems  to  me  would  be  a 
compromise  amendment.  I  hope  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  it 
and  to  vote  on  it. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  I  certainly  hope  we  do  not 
vote  cloture  on  this  bill  as  soon  as  to- 
morrow if  we  are  not  going  to  have  an 
opportuitiity  to  call  up  a  few  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem with  amendments.  I  hope  they  are 
germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
bill.  I  have  heard  about  Social  Securi- 
ty amendments  coming  out  of  the 
woodwork  and  playing  the  whole  game 
we  played  with  the  debt  celling.  Of 
course,  anybody  can  do  that.  Anybody 
who  has  an  amendment  can  vote 
against  cloture.  But  If  we  are  serious 
about  completing  this  bill  and  com- 
pleting action  on  the  debt  ceiling  and 
completing  action  on  South  Africa, 
Contra  aid.  and  the  reconciliation, 
plus  a  discussion  of  the  Boren  PAC 
amendments  between  now  and  a  week 
from  Friday,  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to 
do. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  as  is  the 
chairman,  to  stay  every  night.  I  think 
my  colleagues  are  willing,  because 
they  know  that  we  are  going  to  be  out 
for  3  weeks  if  we  keep  the  August  15 
recess  date. 

I  am  not  trying  to  shut  off  amend- 
ments, but  if  there  are  138  amend- 
ments and  75  are  offered,  we  will  be  on 
this  bill  30  days. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  position  the  majority  leader  is  in.  I 
am  ready  to  offer  an  amendment,  but 
I  have  been  trying  to  decide  whether  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  to  offer 
$3.5  or  $3.7  billion. 

I  believe  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  feels  that  we  should 
offer  the  $3.7  billion.  I  have  always 
felt  it  should  be  $3.5  bUlion. 

I  am  about  to  offer  an  amendment 
and  will  offer  an  amendment  to  raise 
this  to  a  15  percent  real  increase,  at 
$3.5  billion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Bfr.  EZON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Join  in  the  amendment  to  make  it  20 
percent.  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  3  per- 
cent, and  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to 
go  to  the  75  percent  requested  by  the 
President.  The  committee  reduced  it 
to  28  percent.  It  seems  to  me  that  20 
percent  is  a  reasonable  compromise 
that  would  keep  the  program  going  in 
a  reasonable  way  and  would  not  be 
vulnerable  to  charges  of  waste  and 
overfinancing,  but  it  would  also  keep 
the  thing  on  the  track. 

It  seems  to  me  that  20  percent  would 
be  a  reasonable  figure,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraslca  in  cosponsoring 
such  an  amendment.  If  it  is  less  than 
that.  I  would  like  to  think  about  off er- 
ingmy  own. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  appreciate  the  position 
the  minority  leader  is  in.  As  usual,  he 
thinks  these  things  through. 

It  has  always  been  the  position  of 
this  Senator,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  we  should  have  gone  for  a 
15  percent  real  increase.  I  voted  in  the 
committee  against  $3.9  billion. 

I  wanted  to  mention  to  the  minority 
leader— if  I  may  have  his  attention— 
that  in  order  to  move  things  along,  I 
would  like  to  to  offer  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  susi>end? 

Will  those  Senators  standing  in  the 
aisle  please  take  their  seats?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  cannot  be  heard. 

Mr  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  that  I  do  not  wish  to  debate 
this  at  length.  I  think  the  issue  has 
been  debated.  I  would  certainly  agree 
to  offer  the  amendment  shortly  and 
make  a  brief  statement  on  it.  I  would 
agree  to  a  half-hour  equally  divided, 
15  minutes  to  a  side,  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  that  time  we  could 
have  an  up-or-down  rollcall  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

D  1710 

Since  I  usually  feel  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  majority  leader  to  propose 
unanimous  consent  agreements,  I  am 
wondering  if  I  could  yield  to  him  time 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 
for  such  an  agreement  if  he  would  like 
to  enter  into  that? 


'HO.  3413 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  funds  for  the  SDI 
Program) 

Bir.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
discussion  is  going  on.  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Exon], 
(or  himself,  and  Mr.  Johhston,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2413. 


ISx.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

UMTTATIONS  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  201,  section  205(a),  section  3113(a) 
and  section  3114(a)— 

(1)  Not  more  than  $6,974,974,000  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  the  Defense  Agencies  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation 

(2)  not  more  than  $3,261,000,000  of  the 
amounts  authorized  for  Defense  Agencies  is 
available  for  the  Strategic  Defend  Initia- 
tive; 

(3)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
national  security  programs  is  $7,369,225,000; 

(4)  not  more  than  $300,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  the  Department  of  Elnergy  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  connection  with 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand this  is  at  20  percent. 

Mr.  EXON.  Let  me  state  it  again,  if  I 
might.  I  just  stated  it,  but  we  had  dis- 
ruption in  the  Chamber.  This  is  a  15- 
percent  real  Increase,  $3.5  billion  in 
total  funding,  not  20  percent,  which 
would  be  $3.7  billion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a 
correction? 

Mr.  EXON.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  believe  it  is 
$3,561  billion. 

Mr.  EXON.  $3,561  biUion.  which  is 
15  percent. 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  was  to  go  to 
20  percent,  which  is  in  the  area  of  $3.7 
billion,  which  was  the  original  mark 
approved  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. It  was  subsequently  raised 
about  $200  million  to  $3.9  billion, 
which  is  the  basic  matter  before  the 
body  now. 

The  proposition  offered,  which  was 
lost  by  a  vote  or  two  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  was  In  the  area  of 
$3.12  billion,  in  that  area. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  $3.24  billion. 

Mr.  EXON.  $3.24  billion.  With  the 
amendment  that  I  have  just  offered, 
we  can  go  up  to  $3.56  billion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  he  yield  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  said  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 


Mr.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  EXON.  This  was  discussed  at 
great  length  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces. 
It  was  discussed  at  great  length  in  the 
full  committee. 

There  were  some  amendments  made 
to  it  that  I  thought  were  g(K>d  and 
proper. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  from  its  very 
inception.  I  think  that  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive has  been  the  instrument  that 
brought  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  bar- 
gaining table,  to  the  serious  bargain- 
ing table. 

I  think  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  Is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
go  higher  than  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
whether  we  are  going  to  go  higher, 
which  would  be  up  toward  the  over  $5 
billion  that  the  President  requested  in 
his  budget  message  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  simply  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
would  suspect  that  if  we  would  ap- 
prove the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  we  would 
probably  end  up  after  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
area  of  $3.1  billion  to  $3.3  billion, 
somewhere  in  that  basic  area.  That 
may  be  somewhat  less  than  what  some 
people  think  necessary.  But  once  again 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  particularly  sig- 
nificant amount. 

From  the  beginning  this  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  always  felt  that  a 
15  percent  real  increase,  the  equiva- 
lent to  the  amendment  that  I  have 
just  offered,  would  be  entirely  proper 
and  entirely  in  order.  I  think  that  is 
enough. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  those  who 
think  it  should  be  somewhat  less  or 
somewhat  more.  I  think  that  the  15 
percent  real  increase  which  is  far,  far 
higher  than  most  other  portions  of 
the  budget  that  we  are  addressing,  cer- 
tainly it  is  higher  than  what  we  are 
going  to  end  up  in  real  increase  for  the 
overall  national  defense  budget  is  suf- 
ficient. I  think  it  will  be  sufficient 
even  after  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  have  to  come 
down  somewhat. 

I  would  certainly  ask  in  the  interest 
of  saving  time,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  could  we  get  some  kind  of 
an  agreement  as  to  how  long  we 
wanted  to  debate  this?  I  think  the 
basis  merits  have  been  debated  very 
thoroughly  over  the  past  couple  of 
days. 

Without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
is  the  majority  leader  in  agreement 
and  is  the  minority  leader  in  agree- 
ment with  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  with- 
out losng  my  right  to  the  floor. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Whatever  the  managers 
say,  I  was  under  the  impression  there 
was  going  to  be  an  amendment  by  Sen- 
ator Byrs,  which  would  be  a  20-per- 
cent increase.  So  that  has  been  re- 
duced. 

I  do  not  know  there  is  any  tendency 
on  this  side  to  have  any  agreement. 
We  will  just  talk  for  a  while.  I  guess. 
There  is  noting  else  going  on. 

Mr.  EXON.  Would  the  majority 
leader  state  his  question  again,  please? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  It  is  my  impression  there 
was  going  to  be  a  Byrd-Exon  amend- 
ment, which  would  be  a  20-percent  in- 
crease. That  is  not  what  we  have 
before  us. 

On  that  basis,  we  suggested  we  get 
an  agreement.  If  the  managers  are 
willing  to  settle  for  a  lesser  amount,  it 
is  up  to  them.  I  do  not  know  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  is  still  plan- 
ning to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  preempt  anyone  else's  suggestion  or 
ideas.  If  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  wishes  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  my  amendment  which  is  in  the  first 
degree,  and  if  we  can  get  agreement  to 
do  that,  I  have  no  objection  whatso- 
ever with  that.  That  is  his  prerogative 
as  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
procedure. 

But  my  amendment  is  for  15  percent 
real  increase  at  $3.56  billion  and  I 
would  like  a  vote  on  it.  But  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  wishes  to  offer  20  per- 
cent as  an  amendment  to  mine  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  whatsoever. 

But  in  absence  of  that,  to  save  time, 
which  everyone  is  wanting  to  do  so  we 
are  not  going  to  be  here  until  2  or  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  it  in  order  to 
ask  for  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  we  would  have  one-half 
hour  equally  divided  and  then  have  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  the  Exon  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  that  this  body  has  deliberated 
this  issue  very  thoroughly  for  close  to 
11  hours.  Further  deliberation  I  think 
is  of  little  value. 

My  suggestion  is  that  those  who 
desire  to  have  this  figure  lowered 
caucus,  establish  the  figure  among 
themselves,  and  come  out  and  present 
the  amendment. 

The  realities  are  that  a  change  of 
one  or  two  votes  will  bring  this  figure 
down.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  what  we  are  doing  now  on 
our  negotiations  in  Geneva.  The  eyes 
of  the  world  are  on  this  Chamber  at 
the  moment  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram which  is  integral  to  our  negotiat- 
ing posture,  which  is  integral  to  the 
hoped  for  sumits. 

I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
President  and  others  to  try  and  con- 


duct these  negotiations  to  conclude 
our  deliberations  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  suggestion  is 
to  allow  the  various  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  desire  to  put  in  another 
amendment  at  a  lower  figure  to  caucus 
and  submit  that  amendment.  So  I  am 
inclinded  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
respond.  I  feel  exactly  like  my  col- 
league from  Virginia,  the  minority 
leader  and  majority  leader,  and  others. 
Let  us  move  along  with  this. 

If  we  can  have  a  caucus  for  those  of 
us  who  want  to  come  in  below  the  $3.9 
billion  figure  and  come  back  in  here  in 
20  minutes,  I  would  be  ready  to  amend 
my  amendment  if  we  can  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  agreement  as  to 
where  we  should  go  without  having  a 
whole  series  of  votes.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  made  a  good  sug- 
gestion.          

Mr.  WARNER.  I  suggest  the  Cham- 
ber hear  from  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1720 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
proceed  as  if  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  just 
had  a  very,  very  close  call.  I  hope  the 
White  House  realizes  that  this  initia- 
tive is  in  big,  big,  big  trouble. 
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The  White  House  has  largely  itself 
to  blame.  Those  of  us  who  were  the 
earlier  supporters  of  SDI  and  through 
whose  help  we  like  to  think  we  won 
that  proposal  some  credibility  for  this 
coimtry  and  indeed  internationally, 
are  astounded  that  having  onc^  been 
assured  that  SDI  would  not  be  on  the 
table,  that  the  President  now  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  has,  in  effect, 
the  system  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  White  House 
has  only  itself  to  blame.  The  political 
support  of  SDI  can  only  be  further 


eroded,  or  that  support  in  the  scientif- 
ic and  academic  communities  can  only 
be  further  eroded,  unless  there  is  some 
clarification  on  the  part  of  the  White 
House  about  this  letter  to  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev. 

No  one  wants  to  support  a  program 
that  does  not  have  whole-hearted  sup- 
port by  the  administration.  No  one 
wants  to  support  a  program  that  in- 
volves the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal 
of  money  if  that  program  is  only  a 
bargaining  chip. 

I  hope  that  the  White  House  will 
review  the  history  of  the  arms  control 
process  and  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  once  SDI  gets  caught  up  in 
that  spider's  web  of  arms  control  nego- 
tiations, we  shall  never  free  it,  never. 
Mr.  Gorbachev  is  by  far  the  cleverest 
Soviet  leader  in  modem  times  ever.  He 
is  a  very  clever  propagandist,  a  very 
clever  negotiator,  a  very  shrewd  bar- 
gainer. If  we  let  SDI  fall  into  the  spi- 
der's web,  we  shall  never,  ever  retrieve 
it.  We  are  on  the  very  brink  of  letting 
that  happen. 

Unless  the  White  House  clarifies 
within  the  next  few  days  to  the  satis- 
faction of  this  Senator,  at  least,  exact- 
ly where  we  are  going,  what  we  are 
proposing  in  the  way  of  constraining 
field  testing  with  respect  to  SDI  and 
the  antitactical  ballistic  missile 
system,  I  may  well  change  my  mind 
about  this  program  altogether  and 
side  with  those  who  are  now  nearly  in 
the  majority  in  voting  to  scale  back 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  apparently  the  White 
House  is  unaware  that  we  could  deploy 
on  very  short  order,  say  over  a  period 
of  Just  a  couple  of  years,  a  workable 
strategic  defense  program  using  off 
the  shelf  technology.  We  do  not  have 
to  wait  imtU  the  turn  of  the  century. 
To  suggest  that  we  have  to  wait  imtil 
the  year  2000  or  the  late  1990's  gives 
rise  to  the  belief  that  there  is  no  harm 
in  forgoing  testing  over  the  next  5,  6. 
or  7  years. 

That  is  not  true.  We  can  deploy  on 
very  short  order  if  the  White  House 
would  make  that  decision. 

Apparently,  however,  we  are  going  in 
a  direction  that  will  preclude  our  de- 
ploying and  perhaps  even  our  field 
testing  for  many  years  to  come.  That 
is  going  to  destroy  the  political  sup- 
port of  this  program  and  it  is  going  to 
destroy  the  support  of  the  scientific 
and  professional  community.  It  will  be 
a  tragedy  of  enormous  and  historical 
proportions.  But  that  is  the  direction 
in  which  the  White  House  is  leading 
us.  I  hope  we  will  soon  see  a  change  in 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  withhold. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  suggestion  of  the 
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Senator  from  Virginia.  We  have  had  a 
little  caucus  on  the  floor.  We  are 
unable  to  come  to  any  agreement 
other  than  the  amendment  that  is 
before  the  body  by  this  Senator  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Johnston].  I  am  still  pre- 
pared for  a  time  agreement,  but  I  have 
proposed  it  two  or  three  times  and. 
therefore,  I  will  not  propose  it  again. 
My  remarks  will  be  very  short  and  I 
think  those  of  us  who  are  in  support 
of  this  amendment,  who  wish  to  speak, 
will  speak  on  it  very  briefly  and  we  can 
move  to  a  vote  in  rapid  fashion. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
said,  this  matter  has  been  debated 
very  thoroughly.  All  we  are  doing  is 
moving  up  from  a  3-percent  real 
growth  as  suggested  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
T^iiiidanR  up  to  a  15-percent  real 
growth  in  the  SDI  program.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  on  this  at  the 
present  time.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
have  some  closing  arguments  hopeful- 
ly Just  before  we  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  suport  of  the  Exon-Johnston 
amendment  and  just  very  briefly  to 
teU  my  colleagues  how  this  was  ar- 
rived at. 

When  we  lost  by  a  single  vote,  and  a 
switch  at  that  in  the  last  vote.  Senator 
ExoN  and  I  continued  our  discussions 
about  what  would  be  a  proper  level. 

Frankly,  we  initially  agreed  at  $3.5 
billion.  Later,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Exon]  said  let  us  go  the 
full  15  percent,  which  was  more  than 
really  Senator  Evans  or  the  other  Sen- 
ators in  our  group  wanted  to  do,  but  in 
the  interest  of  getting  an  amendment 
that  could  be  broadly  supported  we 
went  for  the  fuU  15  percent,  which  is 
$3,561  billion. 

B4r.  President.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues speaking  for  this  Senator,  and 
I  think  speaking  for  the  broad  group,  I 
believe  I  am  correctly  reflecting  their 
views  when  I  say  that  this  is  the  top 
limit  that  we  will  go  for.  I  would  be 
surprised  if  it  does  not  represent  all 
the  group.  There  could  or  could  not  be 
a  defection  or  two.  but  I  would  doubt 
it.  But  that  represents  the  upper  limit. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  [Mr.  Exon].  who 
has  contributed  greatly  to  not  only 
the  debate  but  now.  I  hope,  to  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem  which  wiU  give 
not  only  a  robust  increase  but  a  robust 
increase  plus  a  half-billion  dollars  for 
the  strategic  defense  initiative. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  debated  this  issue  at  length,  and  it 
is  an  important  issue.  It  is  one  that  de- 
serves the  lengthy  debate  we  have  had 
on  it. 

I  heard  in  the  last  few  hours  before 
the  first  vote  Member  after  Member 


talking  In  favor  of  the  committee's  po- 
sition, talking  about  cut.  cut.  cut.  cut. 

There  in  no  cut.  There  was  no  cut  in 
what  the  original  amendment  would 
have  provided.  It  is  an  increase  over 
spending  for  the  last  year  of  3  percent 
after  inflation.  Now  we  are  talking 
about  an  amendment  that  I  think  rep- 
resents a  rational  compromise,  but  cer- 
tainly as  high  as  I  believe  the  program 
ought  to  go  when  it  has  not  yet  been 
identified  and  focused  and  understood 
either  by  the  administration  or  by  the 
Congress  as  a  program  of  this  nature 
ought  to  be. 

Conventional  research  and  develop- 
ment is  focused,  our  work  on  the 
Midgetman  is  focused,  our  work  gener- 
ally in  nonmilitary  research  and  devel- 
opment is  focused.  But  we  simply  have 
not  yet  settled  in  on  a  focus  or  as  some 
have  suggested  an  architecture  on  this 
program. 

I  will  only  speak  to  one  other  item. 
That  is  the  continual  reminder  that 
this  will  send  some  kind  of  a  message 
to  the  Soviets  on  the  eve  of  the  next 
round  of  arms  negotiations. 

The  committee  must  have  had  that 
in  mind  whey  they  drastically  reduced 
the  administration's  proposal  of  over 
70  percent  to  28  percent.  Presumably 
that  sends  some  kind  of  a  message  to 
an  arms  control  meeting. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  at  any  of  the  figures  we  have 
talked  about,  from  3  percent  to  the 
full  70-some  percent  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  message  still  is  one  of  con- 
tinuation of  research,  the  only  ques- 
tion being  how  long  we  take  to  focus 
that  research  and  how  wisely  we  use 
the  money. 

There  is  no  question  this  year  as 
there  was  last  year,  at  least  it  has  not 
been  expressed  very  much,  that  we 
should  just  simply  abandon  the  whole 
project. 

I  think  the  message  is  still  a  strong 
one.  The  real  circumstance  here  is  not 
one  of  sending  a  strong  or  a  weak  mes- 
sage to  our  adversaries  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  arms  control  talks,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  how  well  we  do  internally 
in  identifying  our  program,  in  focusing 
our  program,  and  in  wisely  using  the 
very,  very  large  amount  of  money,  the 
largest  we  will  spend  on  any  military 
research  and  development  program  in 
this  Nation. 
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We  ought  to  do  it  wisely  and  I  think 
that  the  amount  we  are  now  talking 
at>out  is  more  than  ample  to  do  that 
job  wisely. 

Mr.  WARNER  and  Mr.  DIXON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  had  spoken  in  favor 
of    the    amendment    by    the    distin- 


guished Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
since  supported  the  lower  amoimt.  I 
obviously  will  support  this  amount.  I 
want  to  make  this  first  point.  That  is 
that  at  one  time,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  ought  to  know  and  under- 
stand this,  at  one  time  initially,  in  the 
committee,  the  committee  had  voted 
for  a  nimiber  of  $3.7  billion,  which  was 
the  original  Nunn-Cohen  accord, 
which  at  that  time  a  majority  of  the 
committee  supported.  I  must  confess 
and  some  here  may  correct  my  recol- 
lection of  it.  I  do  not  recall  entirely 
what  happened  in  the  committee.  At 
one  time,  we  had  a  majority  for  that 
number  in  the  Nunn-Cohen  amend- 
ment of  $3.7-plus  billion. 

I  confess  I  cannot  remember  what 
transpired  that  led  us  to  change  that 
amount.  But  I  think  on  a  vote  with  a 
majority  of  one.  and  I  may  stand  to  be 
corrected,  a  couple  of  hundred  million 
dollars  was  added  on.  We  ended  up 
with  a  committee  number  which  rep- 
resents a  28-percent  increase  or  23  per- 
cent after  inflation,  of  $3,953  billion. 

I  would  argue  to  my  colleagues  here, 
If  the  conunittee  at  one  point  was  tol- 
erant of  a  level  of  $3.7  billion  and  if. 
on  a  vote  a  moment  ago  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  whole  Senate  acting  here  rejected 
that  amendment  by  one  vote,  certain- 
ly, this  is  a  fair  accommodation  at  this 
level.  I  think  that  this  kind  of  growth, 
quite  frankly,  in  the  view  of  this  Sena- 
tor, for  this  program  is  still  excessive. 
But  it  is  certainly  more  in  line  with 
what  I  expect  the  ultimate  result  in 
the  conference  will  be. 

The  House  figure  in  the  committee, 
may  I  tell  my  colleagues,  is  $3,708  bil- 
lion. That  was  originally  zero,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  in  the  subcommittee.  The 
whole  committee  made  it  $3.70  billion. 
There  is  no  likelihood  that  the  House, 
in  the  total  vote  of  the  House,  will  go 
with  that  figure. 

I  shall  again  just  say  this  in  conclu- 
sion: this  is  a  reasonable  number.  I 
said  in  my  original  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject, funding  for  SDI  has  tripled  since 
1984.  funding  for  this  program,  while 
all  total  defense  budget  expenditures 
by  Congress  have  increased  only  8  per- 
cent. I  think  that  dramatically  shows 
how  out  of  line  we  are  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  might  say  I  was  visiting  the  other 
day  with  a  couple  of  scientists  who 
genuinely  support  the  concept  of  this 
program  in  its  generic  sense,  at  least. 
If  you  look  at  page  180  of  our  report 
language,  you  wlU  see  that  in  there, 
they  talk  about,  directed  energy  weap- 
ons. $1.6149  billion.  Every  one  of  those 
scientists  assured  me  that  that  is  so 
far  out  of  bounds  in  connection  with 
what  they  could  possibly  spend  in  re- 
search that  it  boggles  the  mind.  These 
were  sincere,  responsible  men  who 
support  this  program,  who  do  not 
laugh  at  this  program,  saying,  "Hey, 
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you  could  not  spend  more  than  $100 
million.  There  is  no  possible  way  you 
could  spend  $1.6  billion." 

Finally,  I  am  ranking  on  prepared- 
ness and  I  went  through  this  whole  ex- 
ercise about  what  we  have  done  in  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  this  year.  I 
took  the  hard  position  on  this  floor 
when  we  cut  military  pensions  and  I 
saw  us  hold  the  line  on  salaries  and  I 
saw  us  cut  major  conventional  weap- 
ons systems. 

I  saw  the  evidence  of  what  we  are 
doing  with  spare  parts  and  ammuni- 
tion and  how,  over  the  next  5  years, 
that  is  going  straight  down  into  the 
basement.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  here 
that,  having  all  those  things  in  mind, 
it  is.  in  my  view,  and  entirely  reasona- 
ble position  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
That  is  a  reasonable  sum.  If  the  ad- 
ministration, I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Nebraska,  ended  up  with  the  figure 
that  he  is  offering  here  out  of  a  con- 
ference, it  would  be  more  than  this 
Senator  thinks  we  ought  to  spend  for 
the  program.  But  it  is  certainly  a  rea- 
sonable number  for  the  Senate. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  here  will  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  fix  this  sum  this 
year  at  $3.5  billion,  almost  a  half-bil- 
lion-dollar increase  over  last  year.  TeU 
me  what  other  program  we  are  going 
to  vote  on  in  Congress  this  year  can 
make  that  claim.  I  do  urge  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  discontinue  this  debate 
and  proceed  to  a  vote.  The  issues  are 
well-known.  On  the  substantive  side,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  there  may 
be  undercurrents  which  signal  a 
change  of  vote  at  this  time  for  reasons 
which,  in  my  judgment,  are  irrelevant 
to  the  subject  at  hand.  At  this  point,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  vote  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  I  urge  colleagues  on  my  side 
not  to  move  to  table— not  to  move  to 
table. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  a  vote,  but  let  me  re- 
count very  briefly  where  we  are  in 
terms  of  fuinding. 

We  are  at  the  28-percent  growth 
mark  in  the  bill  as  it  now  exists.  That 
was  a  committee  cut  from  the  Presi- 
dent's requested  fimding  profile  of 
$5,268  billion,  which  was  a  74.6-per- 
cent growth  rate  over  last  year.  I 
think  the  message  has  already  been 
sent  to  the  President  and  to  the 
people  in  the  Defense  Department 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  that  this  program  has 
significant  difficulties.  But.  I  think, 
there  is  a  balance  to  strive  for  here 
and  that  balance  is  hard  to  arrive  at 
because  people  are  always  asking,  are 
you  for  or  against  SDI? 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  the  debate, 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  question, 
whether  you  are  for  or  against  SDI.  I 


think  90  percent  of  the  people  here 
are  for  research  on  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  but  I  think  50  or  60 
percent  of  the  body  are  extremely 
skeptical  of  the  way  the  program  is 
being  run.  about  the  President's  vision 
of  a  roof  over  America  that  would 
render  nuclear  weapons  obsolete.  I 
think  the  people  in  this  body  are  skep- 
tical about  the  lack  of  architecture, 
which  is  a  point  we  have  emphasized 
in  a  lot  of  speeches  here.  I  think  a  ma- 
jority in  this  body  are  very  disillu- 
sioned about  the  quarrels  within  the 
administration  of  whether  SDI  is  a 
population  protector  or  a  move  to 
have  defenses  that  would  enhance  our 
deterrence. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  skep- 
ticism about  whether  we  really  have 
established  a  criterion  that  SDI  must 
be  cost  effective  at  the  mau-gln,  which 
is  part  of  Ambassador  Nitze's  defini- 
tion which  has  been  incorporated  in 
Presidential  directive  and  later  incor- 
porated in  the  Proxmire  amendment, 
which  is  now  law,  or  whether  we  now 
have  a  new  criterion  called  affordabil- 
ity,  which  is  being  talked  about  by 
General  Abrahamson  and  others.  I 
think  there  is  a  lot  of  skepticism  in 
other  areas  as  well. 

But  we  have  to  decide  here  what  is  a 
proper  balance.  While  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration has  gone  too  far,  without 
any  doubt,  in  its  grandiose  descrip- 
tions about  this  program,  which  has 
caused  great  skepticism,  disillusion- 
ment, and.  I  think,  well-placed  overall 
disbelief,  nevertheless,  the  question 
becomes  whether  the  Senate  is  going 
to  react  the  other  way— if  it  is  going  to 
react  too  far. 

Are  we  going  to  react  too  far  the 
other  way?  We  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  this  bill.  When  we  get  to 
conference,  we  may  weU  have  a  zero 
growth  rate,  maybe  below  the  John- 
ston amendment.  We  may  have  that 
come  out  of  the  House  debate  on  the 
floor.  That  is  not  what  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  pro- 
posed, but  the  debate  on  the  House 
floor  may  well  go  to  zero  growth.  We 
have  heard  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana say  where  he  wants  to  end  up, 
which  is  with  some  growth  in  spending 
on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 
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If  we  go  in  too  low  we  may  end  up 
below  even  where  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wants  to  end  up  because  we 
are  not  through  this  process.  This  bill 
is  over  $6  billion  too  large  in  outlays, 
so  we  are  not  going  to  be  done  with 
the  outlay  debate  even  when  we  get 
the  authorization  bill  back  from  con- 
ference. I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
meet  the  outlays  in  conference.  It 
means  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  going  to  have  to  do  it.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  could  very 
well  come  back  with  a  number  on  SDI 
that  is  below  a  real  growth  level.  We 


could  end  up  in  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion with  an  SDI  Program  which  is 
below  the  Johnston  amendment.  I 
know  that  it  is  not  the  Senator's  inten- 
tion, but  I  think  the  Senator  and 
others  should  be  willing  to  support 
either  the  committee  number,  which 
provides  a  28-percent  growth  rate  and, 
if  that  is  not  possible,  support  a 
number  somewhere  in  the  range  of  a 
17-  to  20-percent  growth.  The  reason  I 
say  that  is  tiecause  it  is  obvious  this 
nimiber  is  going  to  come  down,  down, 
down.  This  is  the  high  water  mark  for 
SDI.  What  we  vote  here  today  is  the 
highest  it  is  possibly  going  to  be.  It  is 
going  to  come  down  in  conference.  It  is 
going  to  come  down  with  the  appro- 
priations process.  It  is  going  to  come 
down  on  the  continuing  resolution. 
And  at  some  point  we  have  to  decide 
to  whom  we  are  sending  the  message. 
If  we  are  sending  the  message  to  the 
Reagan  administration,  if  they  have 
any  ears  at  all,  they  have  gotten  the 
message  from  the  vote  today  and  from 
the  very  fine  debate  conducted  by  the 
Senate.  But  the  question  is  whether 
we  want  to  send  this  message  all  over 
the  world  or  are  we  trying  to  confine  it 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
the  executive  branch?  I  would  prefer 
this  message  not  go  aU  over  the  world, 
although  what  we  do  here  is  perfectly 
open  to  the  public.  I  think  there  is  a 
difference  between  ending  up  with 
some  type  of  growth  in  what  wiU 
likely  be  the  high  water  mark  of  the 
SDI  Program  and  ending  up  with  a 
program  that  has  been  cut  so  badly 
that  we  end  up  perhaps  with  a  growth 
of  zero  or  below  before  the  process  is 
over. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
if  this  15-percent  growth  rate  is  voted 
on.  to  vote  against  this  amendment  for 
the  reasons  I  have  enumerated.  I  urge 
those  who  may  be  on  the  verge  of  vic- 
tory here  today  with  the  Johnston  and 
"Exon  amendment  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  agreeing  to  a  growth  rate  in 
the  17-  to  20-percent  range  so  we  go  to 
conference  with  a  program  that  can 
make  sense,  not  Just  for  domestic  con- 
simiption,  but  also  in  the  overall  rela- 
tionship with  out  allies  and  in  the 
arms  control  talks  in  Geneva. 

No  one  has  the  precise  number.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  absolutely 
magic  about  28  percent.  The  problem 
is  that  there  was  nothing  magic  about 
the  President's  number.  This  is  why  it 
is  in  so  much  difficulty.  There  was  no 
real  rationale  for  that  number.  There 
is  no  real  rationale  for  3  percent,  I 
might  add.  either,  so  we  have  to  find  a 
balance.  The  people  who  are  the  most 
perhaps  credible  in  this  area,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  former  Secretaries  of 
Defense.  We  have  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Schlesinger,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  Brown,  former  National  Se- 
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curity  Adviser  Scowcroft,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  Woolsey, 
and  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel 
Laird,  who  have  talked  of  ending  up 
somewhere  between  a  10-  and  20-per- 
cent growth  rate  in  the  level  of  SDI 
spending  from  last  year's  level. 

So,  I  would  hope  those  who  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  winning  this  by  one 
vote  would  consider  the  possibility  of 
going  to  a  perhaps  20-percent  growth 
rate  or  a  compromise  number  that 
would  come  out  of  here  as  a  consensus 
rather  than  coming  out  with  a  very 
split  position  that  really  does  not  send 
the  message  we  want  abroad,  although 
I  would  again  contend  that  that  mes- 
sage that  was  so  visible  here  has  al- 
ready been  sent  downtown  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CX>HEN.  Could  I  just  add  a 
point  to  what  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  saying?  One  of  the  great  items 
debated  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  this  very  process  that  is  now 
taking  place.  There  was  tremendous 
sentiment  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  at 
least  to  say  let  us  go  with  the  highest 
figure  we  can  possibly  get  because  you 
know  what  those  people  are  going  to 
do  on  the  House  and  Senate  floor.  Let 
us  come  in  with  a  high  figure  and  at 
least  if  we  get  half  what  we  are  asking 
for  we  are  a  lot  better  off  than  if  we 
go  with  a  reasonable  figure.  If  we  do 
this  today,  by  constantly  undercutting 
the  figure  that  came  out  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  next  year 
we  are  going  to  come  back  with  a 
higher  figure,  it  will  be  subject  to 
debate  and  we  are  going  back  into  the 
unstable,  really,  reckless  sort  of  proc- 
ess that  we  have  visited  upon  our- 
selves. 

What  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
I  tried  to  do  was  to  come  up  with  a 
figure  that  has  some  basis  in  expert 
testimony,  and  he  has  cited  those  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  we  have  talked.  They 
have  gone  anywhere  from  that  10  per- 
cent fig\ire  to  as  high  as  30  percent, 
with  former  Secretary  Schlesinger 
talking  between  20  and  30  percent. 
Brown  talking  up  to  20  percent.  We 
tried  to  come  out  with  a  figure  that  we 
could  sustain  hopefully  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

If  we  come  here  with  the  kind  of  a 
vote  and  then  you  are  undercut  once 
or  twice  or  three  times,  then  the  pres- 
sure next  year  is  going  to  be,  "Ignore 
the  Senate  in  the  future;  we  are  going 
to  come  in  with  the  highest  figure  pos- 
sible. Then  we  wiU  get  a  compromise 
which  will  be  at  least  a  lot  better  than 
coming  in  with  a  responsible  figure." 

So  I  would  hope  we  would  reject  this 
particular  amendment.  I  was  one  who 
joined  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in 
coming  down  to  that  28-percent  figiire, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  be  inclined  to  do 
it  in  the  future  if  we  are  going  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  constantly  be  under- 


cut. I  am  certainly  prepared  to  sup- 
port my  Republican  colleagues  if  we 
are  going  to  face  that  kind  of  pressure 
in  the  future.  I  hope  that  we  would  try 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  strike  some  kind  of 
responsible  compromise  that  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  can  support 
in  the  future,  not  just  this  year  but 
next)  year  and  the  year  after  that  as 
well.  So  I  want  to  join  my  colleague  in 
urging  rejection  of  this  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Let 
me  say  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
more  than  any  other  person  in  this 
body  has  helped  us  reach  what  I  be- 
lieve is  an  emerging  consensus  on  SDI. 
He  joined  in  when  it  was  against  the 
will  of  his  colleagues  on  the  committee 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause he  felt  this  program  had  merit 
and  deserved  to  have  a  rational  defini- 
tion. The  concept  that  has  been 
agreed  to  by  almost  everyone  who  has 
been  debating  this  in  my  opinion  is  far 
more  important  than  the  exact  fund- 
ing level. 

But  without  the  Senator  from  Maine 
we  would  not  have  this  kind  of  con- 
cept. Almost  everyone  has  said  that 
the  committee  language— not  every- 
one, but  almost  everyone  who  has  de- 
bated it— is  where  we  ought  to  be. 
That  is  the  fundamental  message  that 
has  come  forth,  but  I  hope  we  could 
take  this  concept  and  would  come  up 
with  a  funding  level  that  is  consistent 
with  the  concept.  We  have  said  in  our 
report,  which  everyone  speaking  on 
this  side  has  embraced  and  said  nice 
things  about,  that  there  are  valid  pur- 
poses for  SDI.  The  fact  it  does  not 
have  an  architecture  now,  the  fact  we 
have  had  discord  in  the  administration 
on  its  goals,  all  of  those  things  do  not 
mean  it  has  no  merit.  It  has  merit  be- 
cause the  Soviets  have  a  very  busy  and 
a  very  active  program  in  the  strategic 
defense  area.  It  has  merit  because  the 
Soviet  Union  could  break  out  in  this 
area.  They  are  already  violating  the 
ABM  Treaty.  We  know  that.  I  do  not 
predict  a  breakout  but  that  is  some- 
thing we  have  to  hedge  against.  This 
program  has  merit  because  although 
we  have  technological  advantages,  we 
have  tremendous  quantitative  disad- 
vantages overall.  So  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  a  program  that  does  have 
merit.  Everyone  who  has  spoken  on 
this  subject  realizes  it  has  some  merit 
in  the  arms  control  arena. 

So  I  say  let  us  confine  our  message 
between  here  and  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Let  us  not  send 
a  message  all  over  the  world  that  we 
are  split  on  this  situation,  that  we 
have  a  tenuous  one-vote  margin  in  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from 


Nebraska,  who  has  been  a  tremendous 
stalwart  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, would  consider  going  to  a 
figiire  where  we  could  get  a  broader 
array  of  support  rather  than  coming 
out  with  a  one-vote  victory.  But  that  is 
a  matter  of  choice  for  the  authors  of 
the  amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  support  this  amendment  as  it  is 
now  drafted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  very  brief.  Let  me  say  that  the 
figure  we  are  coming  up  with  by  way 
of  compromise  is  hardly  a  miserly  in- 
crease in  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive. It  is  over  one-half  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars increase.  As  to  all  of  these  experts 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  referred  to  as  recommending  20 
and  30  percent,  I  would  simply  like  to 
correct  the  record  so  far  as  I  under- 
stand that  record.  The  figure  that 
former  Secretary  Schlesinger  used  of 
30  percent  was  the  most  you  can  use  in 
a  research  program  "if  waste  is  to  be 
avoided."  I  think  he  said  that  over  and 
over  again.  And  indeed  at  the  3  per- 
cent figure  we  were  at  a  40-percent 
compound  rate  over  a  period  of  3 
yeaos.  Now  we  are  exceeding  a  50-per- 
cent figure,  if  the  Exon-Johnston 
amendment  is  adopted.  So  we  are  al- 
ready on  an  annualized  basis  well 
beyond  what  Secretary  Schlesinger 
said  was  that  figure  at  which  you 
could  avoid  waste,  that  is.  30  percent. 
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Secretary  Harold  Brown  said  some- 
where between  10  and  20  percent.  You 
can  get  all  kinds  of  other  estimates, 
ranging  from  zero  to — I  think  the 
Brown  figiire  was  at  the  top.  But  a 
$546  million  increase  is  hardly  a  miser- 
ly amount. 

One  final  point:  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  that  if  you  are  going  to 
end  up  with  any  increase  at  all,  you 
have  to  exceed  15  percent,  because  the 
House,  he  said,  may  come  up  with  no 
increase.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  conference  with  the  House, 
with  the  House  coming  in  at  zero  and 
the  Senate  coming  in  at  15  percent, 
where  you  end  up  with  no  increase.  If 
that  is  so.  I  submit  that  it  means  the 
House  will,  under  no  circimastances,  go 
along  with  an  increase,  which  means 
that  no  matter  what  you  put  in  here, 
it  would  not  help. 

The  fact  Is  that  if  the  House  does 
not  come  in  at  zero  and  the  Senate 
comes  in  at  15  percent,  what  they  usu- 
ally do  is  split  the  difference,  which 
would  be  7.5  percent,  which  exceeds  by 
a  considerable  margin  what  49  Sena- 
tors here  believe  is  the  upper  limit. 

We  believe  that  the  $225  million  in- 
crease in  the  past  amendment  is  suffi- 
cient, considering  the  other  priorities. 
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considering  the  size  of  this  deficit,  con- 
sidering that  you  will  have  to  canni- 
balize existing  military  programs  in 
order  to  find  either  the  15  percent  or 
the  3  percent. 

Mr.  President.  15  percent  is  enough. 
We  say  not  $1  more;  it  is  enough.  I 
hope  we  will  get  a  substantial  margin. 
Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.    WILSON.    I    ask    the   Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  is  satisfied  with 
this  15-percent  increase,  whether  or 
not  he  is  aware  that  during  Secretary 
Schlesinger's  tenure,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  Trident  II  Program  in  1 
year  of  434  percent.  That  was  in  re- 
search and  development. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Trident  I  Pro- 
gram was  relatively  mature  technolo- 
gy, in  the  sense  that  it  was  a  nuclear 
submarine.  It  was  research  and  devel- 
opment on  a  relatively  mature  tech- 
nology. This  was  not  in  some  brand 
new  research  program  which  was  un- 
focused, which  did  not  have  a  defined 
architecture  or  clear  purpose. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  or  not  he  is  aware  of  some  of 
these  R&D  growth  factors:  Trident  II, 
in  the  year  from  1981  to  1982,  experi- 
enced a  growth  of  150  percent;  in  the 
year  from  1983  to  1984,  303  percent. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  that  a  167-per- 
cent increase  is  being  sought  with  re- 
spect to  the  small  ICBM?  Is  he  aware, 
as  so  many  have  made  reference  to  the 
growth  in  the  Apollo  Program  and  the 
Manhattan  project,  that,  respectively, 
those  programs,  in  their  largest  in- 
crease years,  received  a  116-percent  in- 
crease and  a  156-percent  increase? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, as  I  caught  his  reading,  that  those 
programs  involved  development  of 
mature  technology,  involving  develop- 
ment and  testing;  and  testing  with  the 
Trident  II— I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  the  Trident  II  missile  or  the  Trident 
II  submarine.  In  any  event,  it  is 
mature  teciinology.  We  have  had  nu- 
clear submarines  since  the  1950's. 
There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
them. 

Mr.  wn^ON.  Let  me  suggest  to  my 
friend  that  we  go  back  and  review 
these  expenditures,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  make  this  sheet  available  to 
him.  He  will  find  that  we  are  compar- 
ing apples  and  apples,  not  bananas 
and  apples.  We  are  talking  about 
growth  in  research  and  development. 
They  are  comparable. 

The  point,  very  simply,  that  I  ask 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  is  this:  Does 
this  not  rather  clearly  indicate  that 
there  have  not  only  been  larger 
growths  in  the  different  programs,  but 
also,  the  tremendous  difference  indi- 
cates that  it  is  impossible  to  generalize 
as  to  what  is  an  adequate  level  of 
growth  in  a  program?  It  has  to  do  with 
need.  It  has  to  do  with  priority.  It  has 
to  do  with  what  the  impact  will  be  on 


other  weapons  systems  or  on  arms 
control  negotiating  stances  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  quite  agree 
with  him.  I  was  not  promoting  the 
figure  of  30  percent.  I  was  simply 
saying  that  Secretary  Schlesinger  did 
not  recommend  a  30-percent  increase. 
He  simply  said  that  the  usual  rule  of 
thumb  is  that  in  a  research  program,  a 
30-percent  increase  is  all  you  can  ac- 
commodate without  incurring  waste. 
That  is  Secretary  Schlesinger,  and  he 
may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  but  he 
did  not  recommend  a  30-percent  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  WILSON.  What  I  think  is  clear 
from  these  numbers  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary, himself,  found  that  there  were 
clear  instances  in  which  his  rule  of 
thmnb  did  not  apply,  because  obvious- 
ly he  did  not  apply  it  in  the  instance 
where  he  urged  a  434-percent  increase 
in  the  Trident  I  Program. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  say  that  my 
friend  from  Nebraska  has  been  a  stal- 
wart on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. No  one  can  impugn  his  integrity. 
No  one  can  inpugn  his  patriotism. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  The  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka cannot  hear  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  my  friend  from  Nebraska. 
He  will  want  to  hear  this. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  can 
impugn  the  integrity  or  the  patriotism 
or  the  motivation  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  who  has  been  rightfully  de- 
scribed as  a  stalwart  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  simply  point  out  that  the  history 
of  this  year's  markup  and  all  the  delib- 
erations preceding  it  have  been  accu- 
rately and  precisely  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  They  have  given  almost 
verbatim  the  deliberations— certainly, 
they  have  given  the  spirit  of  the  delib- 
erations—that led  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  the  precise  number  of 
$3.6  billion. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  listen  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  when  he  emphasizes,  as  clear- 
ly as  he  can,  the  inevitability  that  in 
conference  with  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  if  there  ever  is 
one,  or  through  the  appropriations 
process,  or  when  this  bill  or  its  coim- 
terpart  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House, 
there  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  the 
number  presented  there  will  be  re- 
duced. He  is  absolutely  correct  when 
he  predicts  the  distinct  probability 
that  if  we  continue  on  this  route,  we 
are  going  to  see  a  number  even  less 
than  that  proposed  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  that 
message. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
started  out.  I  said  we  would  limit  the 
time,  but  we  have  not.  I  will  speak 
briefly  and  try  to  answer  some  of  the 
points  that  have  been  made  pretty 
well  by  my  distinguished  colleagues. 

No.  1,  I  say  that  the  message  was 
sent,  very  loud  and  very  clear,  to  who- 
ever the  message  was  intended  to  be 
sent.  Forty-eight  Members  of  this 
body  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Nearly  half  the 
Members  of  this  body  said  we  should 
have  no  more  than  a  3-percent  real  in- 
crease in  Star  Wars,  or  SDI,  whatever 
you  might  call  it. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  pre- 
vailed upon  many  of  his  colleagues 
who  are  not  as  sold  on  research  and 
development— and  I  emphasize  "re- 
search and  development"  because  that 
is  all  I  have  ever  been  for. 
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But  48  percent  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  the  same  vote  as 
aU  the  rest  of  us  said  we  should  not 
have  more  than  a  3-percent  increase  in 
SDI. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
taken  a  sampling  on  this  floor,  and  I 
believe  that  the  majority  of  this  body 
probably  does  not  want  to  go  to  even 
15  percent,  let  alone  any  more.  I  would 
also  be  in  favor  of  something  more. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  we 
have  to  realize  that  despite  what  some 
of  the  wiser  heads  feel,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  chance  of  getting  what 
the  President  wanted,  5.2. 1  doubt  very 
much  if  we  have  a  chance  of  getting 
the  mark  of  the  committee  at  a  20-per- 
cent increase  or  3.9. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  cosponsored  by  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana  is  a  15-per- 
cent increase  in  SDI,  the  highest  in- 
crease of  any  other  figure  in  the  de- 
fense budget  from  an  increase  stand- 
point, probably  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
creases of  any  particular  part  of  the 
total  budget  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  fiscal  1987,  and  yet  we  are 
led  to  believe  here  that  it  is  a  miserly 
approach. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable approach  and  it  falls  right 
into  that  area  that  we  have  heard  de- 
scribed by  many  defense  experts  who 
say  we  should  come  somewhere  be- 
tween 10  and  20  percent.  I  think  my 
arithmetic  tells  me  that  15  percent  is 
about  as  close  to  a  middle  position  be- 
tween 10  and  20  as  you  can  get. 

Mr.    WARNER.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  EXON.  I  will  yield  in  a  minute. 
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I  also  heard,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  to  raise  our  number  higher  be- 
cause of  what  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  going  to  do. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  noticed  on 
the  floor  is  a  deterioration  in  this  Sen- 
ator's view  In  the  responsibility  we 
have  individually  and  collectively  as 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Are  we  in  a  betting  game  with  the 
House  of  Representatives?  Or  should 
we  vote  as  I  think  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers anticipated  as  to  what  we  think 
should  be  spent  on  an  individual  pro- 
gram? And  then  the  Founding  Fathers 
in  their  wisdom  or  lack  thereof,  de- 
pending on  your  point  of  view,  decided 
that  they  should  have  another  House 
called  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  stands  for  election  every  2  years, 
and  they  did  that,  among  other  rea- 
sons, because  they  felt  that  body 
should  be  closer  to  the  people. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  think  that  a  15-percent 
increase  in  SDI,  the  highest  of  any 
other  ongoing  program  in  the  whole 
budget,  military  and  otherwise,  is 
enough. 

Yet,  we  are  being  led  to  believe  here 
by  some  of  the  comments  that  we  are 
miserly. 

I  would  say  to  this  body  that  if  we 
are  going  to  make  every  appropriation 
on  the  basis  of  getting  it  as  high  as  we 
possibly  can,  not  because  that  is  what 
we  want  but  to  get  it  up  there  so  we 
will  be  at  a  better  betting  level  posi- 
tion, when  we  meet  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  says  something  about 
the  way  the  Government  is  operating. 
I  would  think  that  most  people  would 
agree  that  when  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  brought  forth  this  proc- 
ess that  has  worked  well  for  well  over 
200  years  they  felt  that  this  body 
would  vote  as  to  what  they  think 
should  be  spent  and  the  other  body 
would  vote  legitimately  on  what  they 
thought  should  be  spent  and  then 
they  would  get  together  and  work  out 
on  a  compromise  basis  the  difference. 

Unfortimately,  we  are  going  to  a 
system  over  and  over  again  where  we 
are  told  that  we  have  to  go  to  this 
figure  that  is  not  what  we  really  want 
but  we  have  to  go  to  that  figure  so  we 
wiU  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  compro- 
mise with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  think  that  is  not  a  very  wise  proc- 
ess that  we  are  following,  and  I  am 
pointing  it  out  for  that  reason. 

I  have  always  supported  research 
and  development  on  this  program  and 
I  will  continue  to  in  the  future.  Not 
deployment. 

I  would  simply  note  that  a  15-per- 
cent increase  in  a  program  that  I 
think  is  necessary  and  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago  has  been  responsible 
more  in  my  opinion  than  anything  else 
we  have  done  to  bring  the  Soviets  back 
to  the  bargaining  table  is  worth  a  fur- 
ther investment,  a  15-percent  increase. 


We  are  sending  that  signal  by  saying 
to  the  people  we  are  giving  SDI  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  defense 
budget  as  far  as  an  increase  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  would  also  say  that  we  should  take 
into  accoimt  that  the  President  agrees 
with  us  that  SDI  is  important,  so 
much  so  that  he  wanted  an  increase 
up  to  $5.2  billion  for  fiscal  1987.  At  the 
same  time,  the  President  reportedly 
has  sent  a  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  will  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances deploy  any  parts  of  this 
defense  program  for  at  least  7Vi  years 
if  we  can  get  some  kind  of  arrange- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce 
the  arsenal  of  both  countries  with 
regard  to  nuclear  weapons. 

I  firmly  believe  that  when  we  are 
giving  a  15-percent  increase  to  SDI, 
which  I  said  I  think  is  tremendously 
important  from  the  standpoint  of 
bringing  and  keeping  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  bargaining  table,  I  think  the 
signal  is  very  clear.  We  think  it  is  very 
important.  We  want  to  continue  with 
research  and  development. 

That  is  a  message  that  we  are  send- 
ing, despite  the  fact  that  48  percent  of 
this  body  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent saying  they  want  no  more  than  a 
3-percent  increase.  I  think  that  basi- 
cally what  this  amendment  is  is  on  the 
side  of  those  who  want  a  higher 
figure.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  want  to 
go  up  as  high  as  some  suggested. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will 
support  this  amendment  because  I 
think  it  is  a  consensus  amendment 
that  deserves  the  support  of  our  body. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  have  had  considerable 
debate  on  this.  I  believe  there  is  about 
to  be  a  consensus  reached  and  for  the 
purposes  of  reaching  that  consensus 
and  cutting  off  debate  momentarily  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1820 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ExoNl.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  177  Leg.l 
YEAS— 49 


Andrews 

Pord 

Melcher 

Baucus 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Bentaen 

Grassley 

Mitchell 

BIden 

Harkin 

Moynlhan 

Boren 

Hart 

Pell 

Bndley 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Chalee 

Kassebaum 

RorkefeUer 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Sarbuies 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Sasser 

OeConcinl 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Dixon 

Lealiy 

Specter 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Long 

Weicker 

Evans 

Mathias 

Exon 

Matsunaga 
NAYS— 50 

Abdnor 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Blngaman 

Hatch 

Presaler 

Bosch  witz 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Broyhill 

Henin 

Roth 

Byrd 

Heini 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cohen 

HoUlngs 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Symms 

Denton 

Taxalt 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Trible 

Domenlci 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Warner 

Gam 

McConnell 

Wilson 

Glenn 

Murkowskl 

Zorlnaky 

Goldwater 

Nickles 

NOT  VOTING 

-1 

Hawkins 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2413)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

SDI,  THE  ABM  TREATY.  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  the  amendments  providing  3 
percent  real  growth  and  15  percent 
real  growth  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  [SDI],  compared  with  SDI's 
fiscal  year  1986  budget,  because  I  be- 
lieve somewhat  more  real  growth  is 
reasonable  for  ballistic  missile  defense 
research  in  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  is 
perhaps  the  most  controversial  de- 
fense research  program  in  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  request. 

Several  questions  have  been  raised 
by  proponents  of  this  amendment 
about  SDI's  impacts  on  other  funding 
priorities  in  the  defense  budget,  espe- 
cially   about    adequate   spending    for 
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conventional  forces,  on  the  strategic 
balance,  and  on  arms  control.  I  share 
the  concerns  expressed  by  many  in 
this  body  about  these  matters. 

However,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee already  has  acted  to  significant- 
ly reduce  the  SDI  budget  below  the 
President's  exorbitant  budget  request 
of  73  percent  real  growth— as  well  as 
to  reshape  the  program  and  reorient 
some  of  its  funds  to  research  to  im- 
prove our  conventional  forces  capabili- 
ties. 

Many  of  us  have  legitimate  disagree- 
ments with  each  other,  and  with  the 
administration,  about  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram and  about  what  constitutes  a 
reasonable  funding  level  from  mili- 
tary, fiscal,  and  arms  control  perspec- 
tives. 

For  example,  while  both  the  3-per- 
cent and  the  15-percent  real  growth 
amendments  would  permit  some 
growth  in  the  SDI  Program  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  no  less  a  national  security 
expert  than  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  has  sug- 
gested that  real  growth  even  beyond 
that  provided  by  these  amendments  is 
not  unreasonable  for  proceeding  at  a 
measured  technological  pace  with  bal- 
listic missile  defense  research. 

I  believe  a  higher  funding  level  is 
needed  than  either  amendments  pro- 
vided, and  so  I  voted  against  both. 

As  another  example  of  disagree- 
ments with  the  administration  about 
this  program,  several  of  us  now  are  en- 
gaged in  a  very  serious  discussion  with 
the  administration  about  increasing 
the  Senate's  access  to  the  negotiating 
record  for  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
[ABM]  Treaty.  It  is  appropriate  that  I 
mention  this  discussion  in  reference  to 
the  subject  matter  of  these  SDI 
amendments.  We  are  trying  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  administration's 
recent  relnterpretation  of  that  treaty 
is  valid,  as  many  doubt,  and  what  the 
relationship  of  that  new  theory  is  to 
the  pace,  scope,  and  funding  of  the 
SDI  Program. 

So  far,  the  administration's  refusal 
to  provide  the  Senate  with  increased 
access,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  executive  branch  developed  and 
propounded  its  treaty  relnterpreta- 
tion, threatens  the  constitutional  role 
of  the  Senate  in  treatymaking. 

I  believe  that  role  must  be  protected, 
and  asserted,  especially  as  it  relates  to 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  SDI.  Thus,  I 
have  indicated  that  my  final  decisions 
on  SDI  funding  in  fiscal  year  1987, 
will,  in  no  small  part,  reflect  the 
extent  to  which  the  executive  branch 
recognizes  and  respects  the  Senate's 
co-equality  in  treaty  matters. 

AMKNDK£NT  NO.  2414 

(Purpose:  To  impose  additional  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  for  himiself,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
Weickzr,  proposes  an  amendment  nimi- 
bered  2414. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  provisions: 

DIVISION  E-SOUTH  AFRICA 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Anti- Apartheid  Act  of 
1986". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec.  2.  The  Uble  of  contents  of  this  Act  is 

as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents. 

Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

Sec.  4.  Purpose. 

TITliE  I— POLICry  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  RESPECTT  TO  ENDING 
APARTHEID 

Sec.  101.  Policy  toward  the  Government  of 
South  Africa. 

Sec.  102.  Policy  toward  the  victims  of  apart- 
heid. 

Sec.  103.  Policy  toward  other  countries  in 
Southern  Africa. 

Sec.  104.  Policy  toward  "frontline"  states. 

Sec.  105.  Policy  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 

Sec.  106.  Policy  toward  international  coop- 
eration on  measures  to  end 
apartheid. 

Sec.  107.  Policy  toward  "necklacing". 

TITLE  II-MEASURES  TO  ASSIST 
VICTIMS  OF  APARTHEID 

Sec.  201.  Scholarships  for  the  victims  of 
apartheid. 

Sec.  202.  Human  rights  fimd. 

Sec.  203.  Expanding  participation  in  the 
South  African  economy. 

Sec.  204.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  205.  Labor  practices  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  South 
Africa. 

Sec.  206.  Welfare  and  protection  of  the  vic- 
tims of  apartheid  employed  by 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  207.  Employment  practices  of  United 
States  nationals  in  South 
Africa. 

Sec.  208.  Code  of  Conduct. 

Sec.  209.  Prohibition  on  assistance. 

See.  210.  Use  of  the  African  Emergency  Re- 
serve. 

Sec.  211.  Assistance  for  Beira  Corridor 
Project. 

Sec.  212.  Assistance  to  South  African  refu- 
gees. 

TITLE  ni-MEASURES  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

Sec.  301.  Prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
krugerrands. 

Sec.  302.  Prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
military  articles. 

Sec.  303.  Prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
products  from  parastatal  orga- 
nizations. 

Sec.  304.  Prohibition  on  computer  exports 
to  South  Africa. 


Sec.  304a.  Prohibition  on  the  sale  or  export 
of  items  on  the  munitions  list. 

Sec.  305.  Prohibition  on  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa. 

Sec.  306.  Prohibition  on  air  transportation 
with  South  Africa. 

Sec.  307.  Prohibitions  on  nuclear  trade  with 
South  Africa. 

Sec.  307a.  Prohibitions  on  cooperation  with 
the  Armed  Forces  of  South 
Africa. 

Sec.  307b.  Prohibitions  on  U.S.  Government 
activities. 

Sec.  308.  Restrictions  on  issuance  of  visas  to 
South  African  nationals. 

Sec.  309.  Sales  of  gold  stocks. 

Sec.  310.  Government  of  South  Africa  bank 
accounts. 

Sec.  311.  Prohibition  on  importation  of  ura- 
nium and  coal  from  South 
Africa. 

Sec.  312.  Prohibition  on  new  investment  in 
South  Africa. 

Sec.  313.  Termination  of  certain  provisions. 

Sec.  314.  Authority  to  permit  States  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  States  to 
enforce  State  or  local  anti- 
apartheid  laws. 

TITLE  rV— MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 
TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

Sec.  401.  Negotiating  authority. 

Sec.  402.  Unfair  trade  practices. 

Sec.  403.  Private  right  of  action. 

TXTLE  V— FUTURE  POLICY  TOWARD 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  501.  Additional  measures. 

Sec.  502.  Study  of  health  conditions  in  the 
"homelands"  areas  of  South 
Africa. 

Sec.  503.  Reports  on  South  African  imports. 

Sec.  504.  Study  and  report  on  the  economy 
of  southern  Africa. 

Sec.  505.  Report  on  relations  between  other 
industrialized  democracies  and 
South  Africa. 

Sec.  506.  Study  and  report  on  deposit  ac- 
counts of  South  African  na- 
tionals in  United  States  banks. 

Sec.  507.  Study  and  report  on  the  violation 
of  the  international  embargo 
on  sale  and  export  of  military 
articles  to  South  Africa. 

irrLE  VI— ENFORCEMENT  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROA/ISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Regulatory  authority. 

Sec.  602.  Congressional  priority  procedures. 

Sec.  603.  Enforcement  and  penalties. 

Sec.  604.  Applicability  to  evasions  of  Act. 

Sec.  605.  Construction  of  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Code  of  Conduct"  refers  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  section  208(a); 

(2)  the  term  "controlled  South  African 
entity"  means— 

(A)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  or  entity  organized  in 
South  Africa  and  owned  or  controlled,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  a  national  of  the 
United  States:  or 

(B)  a  branch,  office,  agency,  or  sole  pro- 
prietorship in  South  Africa  of  a  national  cf 
the  United  States: 

(3)  the  term  "loan"— 

(A)  means  any  transfer  or  extension  of 
funds  or  credit  on  the  basis  of  an  obligation 
to  repay,  or  any  assumption  or  guarantee  of 
the  obligation  of  another  to  repay  an  exten- 
sion of  funds  or  credit,  including— 

(I)  overdrafts, 

(il)  currency  swaps. 
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(lii)  the  purchase  of  debt  or  equity  securi- 
ties issued  by  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  or  a  South  African  entity  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(iv)  the  purchase  of  a  loan  made  by  an- 
other person, 

(V)  the  sale  of  financial  assets  subject  to 
an  agreement  to  repurchase,  and 

(vi)  a  renewal  or  refinancing  whereby 
funds  or  credits  are  transferred  or  extended 
to  the  Government  of  South  Africa  or  a 
South  African  entity,  and 

(B)  does  not  include— 

(I)  normal  short-term  trade  financing,  as 
by  letters  of  credit  or  similar  trade  credits: 

(II)  sales  on  open  account  In  cases  where 
such  sales  are  normal  business  practice;  or 

(ill)  rescheduling  of  existing  loans,  if  no 
new  funds  or  credits  are  thereby  extended 
to  a  South  African  entity  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa; 

(4)  the  term  "new  investment"— 

(A)  means— 

(i)  a  commitment  or  contribution  of  funds 
or  other  assets,  and 
(U)  a  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit,  and 

(B)  does  not  include— 

(I)  the  reinvestment  of  profits  generated 
by  a  controlled  South  African  entity  into 
that  same  controlled  South  African  entity 
or  the  Investment  of  such  profits  in  a  South 
African  entity; 

(II)  contributions  of  money  or  other  assets 
where  such  contributions  are  necessary  to 
enable  a  controlled  South  African  entity  to 
operate  in  an  economically  sound  manner, 
without  expanding  Its  operations;  or 

(ill)  the  ownership  or  control  of  a  share  or 
Interest  in  a  South  African  entity  or  a  con- 
trolled South  African  entity  of  a  debt  or 
equity  security  issued  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  or  a  South  African  entity 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 
the  transfer  or  acqxiisltion  of  such  a  share, 
interest,  or  debt  or  equity  security,  if  any 
such  transfer  or  acquisition  does  not  result 
In  a  payment,  contribution  of  funds  or 
assets,  or  credit  to  a  South  African  entity,  a 
controlled  South  African  entity,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa; 

(5)  the  term  "luttional  of  the  United 
States"  means— 

(A)  a  natural  person  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  who  owes  permanent 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  or  is  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
In  the  United  States,  as  defined  by  section 
101(aK20)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  VS.C.  1101(aK20));  or 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  which  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
State  or  territory  thereof,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(6)  the  term  "South  Africa"  refers  to  the 
territory  that  constituted  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  on  May  31. 1961; 

(7)  the  term  "South  African  entity" 
means— 

(A)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  or  entity  organized  in 
South  Africa;  or 

(B)  a  branch,  office,  agency,  or  sole  pro- 
prietorship In  South  Africa  of  a  person  that 
resides  or  is  organized  outside  South  Africa; 
and 

(8)  the  term  "United  States"  includes  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rloo.  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

PUHPOSK 

Sk.  4.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  set 
forth  a  comprehensive  and  complete  frame- 


work to  guide  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  In  helping  to  bring  an  end  to  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa  and  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nonracial.  democratic  form  of 
government.  This  Act  sets  out  United  States 
policy  toward  the  Government  of  South 
Africa,  the  victims  of  apartheid,  and  the 
other  states  in  southern  Africa.  It  also  pro- 
vides the  President  with  additional  author- 
ity to  work  with  the  other  industrial  democ- 
racies to  help  end  apartheid  and  establish 
democracy  in  South  Africa. 

TITLE  I— POUCY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ENDING 
APARTHEID 

POLICY  TOWARD  THE  GOVERimXNT  OF  SOUTH 
AHUCA 

Sec.  101.  (a)  United  States  policy  toward 
the  Govenunent  of  South  Africa  shall  be 
designed  to  bring  about  reforms  in  that 
system  of  government  that  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  nonracial  democracy. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  work  toward 
this  goal  by  encouraging  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  to— 

(1)  suspend  the  present  state  of  emergen- 
cy and  respect  the  principal  of  equal  Justice 
under  law  for  citizens  of  all  races; 

(2)  release  Nelson  Mandela,  Govan  Mbeki. 
Walter  Sisulu.  black  trade  union  leaders, 
and  all  political  prisoners; 

(3)  permit  the  free  exercise  by  South  Afri- 
cans of  all  races  of  the  right  to  form  politi- 
cal parties,  express  political  opinions,  and 
otherwise  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess; 

(4)  establish  a  timetable  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  apartheid  laws; 

(5)  negotiate  with  representatives  of  all 
racial  groups  in  South  Africa  the  future  po- 
litical system  in  South  Africa;  and 

(6)  end  military  and  paramilitary  activities 
aimed  at  neighboring  states. 

(c)  The  United  States  will  encourage  the 
actions  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  through 
economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  measures 
as  set  forth  in  this  Act.  The  United  States 
will  adjust  its  actions  toward  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  to  reflect  the  progress 
or  lack  of  progress  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  in  meeting  the  goal 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

POUCY  TOWARD  THX  VICTIlfS  OP  APARTHEID 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  policy 
toward  the  victims  of  apartheid  is  to  use 
economic,  political,  diplomatic,  and  other  ef- 
fective means  to  achieve  the  removal  of  the 
root  cause  of  their  victimization,  which  is 
the  apartheid  system.  In  anticipation  of  the 
removal  of  the  system  of  apartheid  and  as  a 
further  means  of  challenging  that  system,  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assist 
these  victims  of  apartheid  as  individuals  and 
through  organizations  to  overcome  the 
handicaps  imposed  on  them  by  the  system 
of  apartheid  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
their  rightful  roles  as  full  participants  in 
the  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellec- 
tual life  of  their  country  in  the  post-apart- 
heid South  Africa  envisioned  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  work  toward 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  by— 

(1)  providing  assistance  to  South  African 
victims  of  apartheid  without  discrimination 
by  race,  color,  sex.  religious  belief,  or  politi- 
cal orientation,  to  take  advantage  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  South  Africa  and  in 
the  United  States  to  prepare  for  leadership 
positions  in  a  post-apartheid  South  Africa; 

(3)  assisting  victims  of  apartheid; 

(3)  aiding  individuals  or  groups  in  South 
Africa  whose  goals  are  to  lUd  victims  of 


apartheid  or  foster  nonviolent  legal  or  polit- 
ical challenges  to  the  apartheid  laws; 

(4)  furnishing  direct  financial  assistance 
to  those  whose  nonviolent  activities  had  led 
to  their  arrest  or  detention  by  the  South  Af- 
rican authorities; 

(5)  intervening  at  the  highest  political 
levels  in  South  Africa  to  express  the  strong 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  see  the  devel- 
opment in  South  Africa  of  a  nonracial 
democratic  society;  and 

(6)  supporting  the  rights  of  the  victims  of 
apartheid  through  political,  economic,  or 
other  sanctions  in  the  event  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  government  fails  to 
make  progress  toward  the  removal  of  the 
apartheid  laws  and  the  establishment  of 
such  democracy. 

POUCY  TOWARD  OTHER  COUWTRIES  IH 
SOUTHERN  APRICA 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  United  States  policy 
toward  the  other  countries  in  the  Southern 
African  region  shall  be  designed  to  encour- 
age democratic  forms  of  government,  full  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  political  independ- 
ence, and  economic  development. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  work  toward 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  by— 

(1)  helping  to  secure  the  independence  of 
Namibia  and  the  establishment  of  Namibia 
on  a  nonracial  democracy  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolutions; 

(2)  supporting  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
military  forces  from  the  region; 

(3)  encouraging  the  nations  of  the  region 
to  settle  differences  through  peaceful 
means; 

(4)  promoting  economic  development 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  economic 
assistance  targeted  at  increasing  opportuni- 
ties In  the  productive  sectors  of  national 
economies,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  In- 
creasing opportunities  for  nongovernmental 
economic  activities; 

(5)  encouraging,  and  when  necessary, 
strongly  demanding,  that  all  countries  of 
the  region  respect  the  human  rights  of  their 
citizens  and  noncitizens  residing  in  the 
country,  and  especially  the  release  of  per- 
sons persecuted  for  their  political  beliefs  or 
detained  without  trial;  and 

(6)  providing  appropriate  assistance, 
within  the  limitations  of  American  responsi- 
bilities at  home  and  in  other  regions,  to 
assist  regional  economic  cooperation  and 
the  development  of  interregional  transpor- 
tation and  other  capital  facilities  necessary 
for  economic  growth. 

POUCY  TOWARD  "PRONTUKE"  STATES 

Sec.  104.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  discuss  with  the 
governments  of  the  African  "frontline" 
states  the  effects  on  them  of  disruptions  in 
transportation  or  other  economic  links 
through  South  Africa  and  of  means  of  re- 
ducing those  effects. 

POUCY  TOWARD  A  IfECOTIATED  SETTUaiElfT 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  United  SUtes  policy  will 
seek  to  promote  negotiations  among  repre- 
sentatives of  all  citizens  of  South  Africa  to 
determine  a  future  political  system  that 
would  permit  all  citizens  to  be  fuU  partici- 
pants In  the  governance  of  their  country. 
The  United  States  recognizes  that  impor- 
tant and  legitimate  political  parties  in 
South  Africa  include  several  organizations 
that  have  been  banned  and  will  work  for  the 
unbanning  of  such  organizations  in  order  to 
permit  legitimate  political  viewpoints  to  be 
represented  at  such  negotiations. 
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(2)  To  this  end.  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  other  appropriate  high-level 
United  States  officials  should  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  opposition  organizations  of  South 
Africa,  particularly  but  not  limited  to  those 
organizations  representing  the  black  majori- 
ty. Furthermore,  the  President,  in  concert 
with  the  major  allies  of  the  United  States 
and  other  interested  parties,  should  seek  to 
bring  together  opposition  political  leaders 
with  leaders  of  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  negotiations  to 
achieve  a  transition  to  a  post-apartheid  de- 
mocracy envisioned  in  this  Act. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  encourage  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  and  all  partici- 
pants to  the  negotiations  to  respect  the 
right  of  all  South  Africans  to  form  political 
parties,  express  political  opinions,  and  oth- 
erwise participate  in  the  political  process 
without  fear  of  retribution  by  either  govern- 
mental or  nongovenimental  organizations. 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  sus- 
pension of  violence  is  an  essential  precondi- 
tion for  the  holding  of  negotiations.  The 
United  States  calls  upon  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  violence. 

I  J)  The  United  States  will  work  toward 
the  achievement  of  agreement  to  suspend 
violence  and  begin  negotiations  through  co- 
ordinated actions  with  the  major  Western 
allies  and  with  the  governments  of  the 
countries  in  the  region. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  for  negotia- 
tions could  be  promoted  if  the  United  States 
and  its  major  allies,  such  as  Great  Britain. 
Canada,  Prance,  Italy.  Japan,  and  West 
Germany,  would  hold  a  meeting  to  develop 
a  four-point  plan  to  discuss  with  the  Gov- 
enunent of  South  Africa  a  proposal  for 
stages  of  multilateral  assistance  to  South 
Africa  in  return  for  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  implementing— 

(1)  an  end  to  the  state  of  emergency  and 
the  release  of  the  political  prisoners,  includ- 
ing Nelson  Mandela; 

(2)  the  unbanning  of  the  African  National 
Congress,  the  Pan  African  Congress,  the 
Black  Consciousness  Movement,  and  all 
other  groups  willing  to  participate  in  negoti- 
ations and  a  democratic  process; 

(3)  a  revocation  of  the  Group  Areas  Act 
and  the  Population  Registration  Act  and 
the  granting  of  universal  citizenship  to  all 
South  Africans,  including  homeland  resi- 
dents; and 

(4)  the  use  of  the  international  offices  of  a 
third  party  as  an  intermediary  to  bring 
about  negotiations  with  the  object  of  estab- 
lishment of  power-sharing  with  the  black 
majority. 

POUCY  TOWARD  INTERMATIORAL  COOPERATION 
ON  KXASURES  TO  END  APARTHEID 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  international  cooperation  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  an  effective  anti-apartheid  policy; 
and 

(2)  the  situation  in  South  Africa  consti- 
tutes an  emergency  in  international  rela- 
tions and  that  action  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  essentia]  security  Interests 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Congress  urges  the 
President  to  seek  such  cooperation  among 
all  Individuals,  groups,  and  nations. 

POUCY  TOWARD  NECKLACING 

Sec.  107.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  African  National  Congress  should 
strongly  condemn  and  take  effective  actions 
against  the  execution  by  fire,  commonly 
known  as  "necklacing".  of  any  person  In  any 
country. 
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TITLE  II— MEASURES  TO  ASSIST 

VICTIMS  OP  APARTHEID 

SCHOLARSEOPS  POR  THE  VICTIMS  OP  APARTHEID 

Sec.  201.  Section  lOWb)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  I96I  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Of  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  section  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing this  part  of  this  Act— 

"(i)  for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  $8,000,000; 

"(11)  for  the  fiscal  year  1988.  $11,000,000; 
and 

"(ill)  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  $15,000,000. 
shall  be  used  to  finance  education,  training, 
and  scholarships  for  the  victims  of  apart- 
heid who  are  attending  universities,  col- 
leges, and  secondary  schools  in  South  Africa 
and  who  are  selected  In  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B).  Of  the  fimds  available 
under  the  preceding  sentence  to  carry  out 
this  subparagraph,  not  less  than  one-third 
shall  be  available  only  for  assistance  to  fuU- 
time  teachers  or  other  educational  profes- 
sionals pursuing  studies  toward  the  im- 
provement of  their  professional  credentials. 

"(B)  Of  the  fimds  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  each  fiscal  year,  50  percent 
shall  be  available  for  educational  assistance 
for  the  victims  of  apartheid  in  accordance 
with  section  802(c)  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  in  each 
fiscal  year  which  are  not  made  available 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  avail- 
able to  finance  scholarships  for  individuals 
selected  by  a  nationwide  panel  or  by  region- 
al panels  composed  solely  of  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  appointed  by  the 
United  SUtes  chief  of  diplomatic  mission  to 
South  Africa.  No  such  individual  may  be  se- 
lected through  any  contract  entered  into 
with  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  of  this  Act.". 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  FUND 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  116(e)(2KA)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1984  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1984,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1985"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter". 

(b)  Section  116  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  subsection  (e)(2XA)  for  each  fiscal  year, 
$350,000  shall  be  used  for  direct  legal  and 
other  assistance  to  political  detainees  and 
prisoners  and  their  families,  including  the 
investigation  of  the  killing  of  protesters  and 
prisoners,  and  for  support  for  actions  of 
black-led  community  organizations  to  resist, 
through  nonviolent  means,  the  enforcement 
of  apartheid  policies  such  as— 

"(1)  removal  of  black  populations  from 
certain  geographic  areas  on  account  of  race 
or  ethnic  origin, 

"(2)  denationalization  of  blacks,  including 
any  distinctions  between  the  South  African 
citizenships  of  blacks  and  whites. 

"(3)  residence  restrictions  based  on  race  or 
ethnic  origin. 

"(4)  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  blacks  to 
seek  employment  In  South  Africa  and  live 
wherever  they  find  employment  In  South 
Africa,  and 

"(5)  restrictions  which  make  it  impossible 
for  black  employees  and  their  families  to  be 
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boused    in    family    accommodations 
their  place  of  employment.". 

EXPANDING  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  ECONOMY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that— 

(1)  the  denial  under  the  apartheid  laws  of 
South  Africa  of  the  rights  of  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  equiUbly  in  the 
South  African  economy  as  managers  or 
owners  of.  or  professionals  in,  business  en- 
terprises, and 

(2)  the  poUcy  of  confining  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  to  the  sUtus  of 
employees  in  minority-dominated  business- 
es, 

is  an  affront  to  the  values  of  a  free  society. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby— 

(1)  applauds  the  commitment  of  nationals 
of  the  United  SUtes  adhering  to  the  Code 
of  Conduct  to  assure  that  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  are  given  assist- 
ance in  gaining  their  rightful  place  in  the 
South  African  economy;  and 

(2)  urges  the  United  SUtes  Government 
to  assist  in  all  appropriate  ways  the  realiza- 
tion by  South  African  blacks  and  other  non- 
whites  of  their  rightful  place  in  the  South 
African  economy. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  any  other 
head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  carrying  out  activities  In 
South  Africa  shall,  to  the  muTimiim  extent 
practicable,  in  procuring  goods  or  services, 
make  affirmative  efforts  to  assist  business 
enterprises  having  more  than  50  percent 
beneficial  ownership  by  South  African 
blacks  or  other  nonwhite  South  Africans. 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  204.  Section  2(bK9)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(9)  In"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(9)(A)  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  in";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  The  Bank  shall  take  active  steps  to 
encourage  the  use  of  its  facilities  to  guaran- 
tee, insure,  extend  credit,  or  participate  in 
the  extension  of  credit  to  business  enter- 
prises in  South  Africa  that  are  majority 
owned  by  South  African  blacks  or  other 
nonwhite  South  Africans.  The  certification 
requirement  contained  in  clause  (c)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  exports  to 
or  purchases  from  business  enterprises 
which  are  majority  owned  by  South  African 
blacks  or  other  nonwhite  South  Africans.". 

LABOR  PRACTICES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  205.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  labor  practices  used  by  the  United 
SUtes  Government— 

( 1 )  f or  the  direct  hire  of  South  Africans, 

(2)  for  the  reimbursement  out  of  official 
residence  funds  of  South  Africans  and  em- 
ployees of  South  African  organizations  for 
their  long-term  employment  services  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  Government, 
and 

(3)  for  the  employment  services  of  South 
Africans  arranged  by  contract, 

should  represent  the  best  of  labor  practices 
in  the  United  SUtes  and  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  labor  practices  of  nationals  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  South  Africa. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  and  any  other 
head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  carrying  out  activities  in 
South  Africa  shall  promptly  take,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  the  necessary  steps 
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to  ensure  th&t  the  labor  practices  applied  to 
the  employment  services  described  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  are 
governed  by  the  Code  of  Conduct. 

WXLPARX  AlfD  FROTBCnOR  OP  VlCmfS  OP 
APASTHKIO  BY  THX  UHllU)  STATES 

Sic.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
acquire,  through  lease  or  purchase,  residen- 
tial properties  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  that  shaU  be  made  avaUable.  at  rents 
that  are  equitable,  to  assist  victims  of  apart- 
heid who  are  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  obtaining  adequate 
housing.  Such  properties  shall  be  acquired 
only  in  neighborhoods  which  would  be  open 
to  occupancy  by  other  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  South  Africa. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

mFLOYMEIfT  PRACTICES  OP  UmTKl)  STATES 
I(ATIOIIAt,S  IN  SOOTH  APRICA 

Sac.  207.  (a)  Any  national  of  the  United 
States  that  employs  more  than  25  persons 
in  South  Africa  shall  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  insure  that  the  Code  of  Conduct  is 
implemented. 

(b)  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  may  Intercede  with  any  for- 
eign government  or  foreign  national  regard- 
ing the  export  marketing  activities  in  any 
country  of  any  national  of  the  United 
States  employing  more  than  25  persons  in 
South  Africa  that  is  not  implementing  the 
Code  of  Conduct. 

CODE  OP  CONDUCT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Code  of  Conduct  referred 
to  in  sections  203,  205.  207.  and  210  of  this 
Act  is  as  follows: 

(1)  desegregating  the  races  in  each  em- 
ployment facility: 

(2)  providing  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity for  aU  employees  without  regard  to 
race  or  ethnic  origin; 

(3)  assuring  that  the  pay  system  is  applied 
to  all  employees  without  regard  to  race  or 
ethnic  origin; 

(4)  establishing  a  minimum  wage  and 
salary  structure  based  on  the  appropriate 
local  minimum  economic  level  which  takes 
into  account  the  needs  of  employees  and 
their  families; 

(5)  increasing  by  appropriate  means  the 
number  of  persons  in  managerial,  suf>erviso- 
ry,  administrative,  clerical,  and  technical 
Jobs  who  are  disadvantaged  by  the  apart- 
heid system  for  the  purpose  of  significantly 
increasing  their  representation  in  such  jobs; 

(6)  taking  reasonable  steps  to  improve  the 
quality  of  employees'  lives  outside  the  work 
environment  with  respect  to  housing,  trans- 
portation, schooling,  recreation,  and  health: 
and 

(7)  implementing  fair  labor  practices  by 
recognizing  the  right  of  all  employees,  re- 
gardless of  racial  or  other  distinctions,  to 
self-organization  and  to  form,  join,  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  freely  and  without  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  and  recognizing  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  such  activity. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
addition  to  the  principles  enumerated  in 
subsection  (a),  nationals  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  section  207  should  seek  to 
comply  with  the  following  principle:  taking 
reasonable  measures  to  extend  the  scope  of 
influence  on  activities  outside  the  work- 
place, including— 

(1)  supporting  the  unrestricted  rights  of 
black  businesses  to  locate  in  urban  areas: 

(2)  influencing  other  companies  in  South 
Africa  to  follow  the  standards  of  equal 
rights  principles; 


(3)  supporting  the  freedom  of  mobility  of 
black  workers  to  seek  employment  opportu- 
nities wherever  they  exist,  and  make  provi- 
sion for  adequate  housing  for  families  of 
employees  within  the  proximity  of  workers' 
employment;  and 

(4)  supporting  the  rescission  of  all  apart- 
heid laws. 

(c)  The  President  may  issue  additional 
guidelines  and  criteria  to  assist  persons  who 
are  or  may  be  subject  to  section  207  in  com- 
plying with  the  principles  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  The  President 
may,  upon  request,  give  an  advisory  opinion 
to  any  person  who  is  or  may  be  subject  to 
this  section  as  to  whether  that  person  is 
subject  to  this  section  or  would  be  consid- 
ered to  be  in  compliance  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

(d)  The  President  may  require  all  nation- 
als of  the  United  States  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 207  to  register  with  the  United  SUtes 
Government. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  one  or  more  private  organiza- 
tions or  individuals  to  assist  in  implement- 
ing this  section. 

PROHIBITION  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  209.  No  assistance  may  be  provided 
under  this  Act  to  any  group  which  main- 
tains within  its  ranks  any  individual  who 
has  been  found  to  engage  in  gross  violations 
of  internationally  recognized  human  rights 
(as  defined  in  section  502B(d)<l)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961). 

USE  OP  THE  APRICAN  EMERGENCT  RESERVE 

Sic.  210.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  meet  food  shortages  in  south- 
em  Africa,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  existing,  authorized,  and  funded 
reserve  entitled  the  "African  Emergency 
Reserve"  to  provide  food  assistance  and 
transportation  for  that  assistance. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  BEIRA  CORRIDOR  PROJECT 

Sic.  211.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relat- 
ing to  the  economic  support  fund), 
(30,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  only  for  the 
Beira  Corridor  Project  to  improve  the  trans- 
portation infrastructure  of  the  Front  Line 
States. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  SOUTH  APRICAN  REFUGEES 

Sec.  212.  In  addition  to  any  amount  used 
for  the  Human  Rights  Fund  for  South 
Africa,  up  to  $4,000,000  may  be  used  each 
fiscal  year  for  refugee  education  assistance 
programs  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  section  2(b)  of  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 
TITLE  III— MEASURES  BY  THE  UNITED 

STATES  TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

PROHIBITION  ON  TKE  IMPORTATION  OP 
KRUGERRANDS 

Sec.  301.  No  person.  Including  a  bank,  may 
import  into  the  United  States  any  South  Af- 
rican krugerrand  or  any  other  gold  coin 
minted  in  South  Africa  or  offered  for  sale 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OP 
MILITART  ARTICXES 

Sec.  302.  No  arms,  ammunition,  or  mili- 
tary vehicles  produced  in  South  Africa  or 
any  manufacturing  data  for  such  articles 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  States. 

PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OP 
PRODUCTS  PROM  PARASTATAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sic.  303.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  article  which  Is  grown. 


produced,  or  manufactured  by  a  parastatal 
organization  of  South  Africa  may  be  import- 
ed into  the  United  States,  except  for  those 
strategic  minerals  for  which  the  President 
has  certified  to  the  Congress  that  the  quan- 
tities essential  for  the  economy  or  defense 
of  the  United  States  are  unavailable  from 
reliable  and  secure  suppliers. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"parastatal  organization"  means  a  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  COMPUTIR  EXPORTS  TO  SOUTH 
APRICA 

Sic.  304.  (a)  No  computers,  computer  soft- 
ware, electronic  components  or  goods  or 
technology  Intended  to  manufacture  or 
service  computers  may  be  exported,  directly 
or  Indirectly  to  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  THE  SALE  OR  EXPORT  OP  ITEMS 
ON  THE  MUNITIONS  UST 

Sec.  304.  No  item  contained  on  the  United 
States  Munitions  List  which  is  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or 
which  Is  exported  by  a  person  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  may  be  ex- 
ported to  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  LOANS  TO  SOUTH  APRICA 

Sic.  305.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  United  States  person 
may,  directly  or  through  another  person 
make  any  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit 
to  or  provide  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit 
to  any  South  African  person  or  to  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  or  other  organization 
which  Is  owned  or  controlled  by  South  Afri- 
can nationals  or  which  is  organized  under 
the  laws  of  South  Africa. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  or  extension 
of  credit  for  which  an  agreement  Is  entered 
Into  before  July  23,  1986. 

(c)  The  prohibition  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  or  extension 
of  credit  for  any  educational,  housing,  or 
health  facility  which  is  available  to  all  per- 
sons on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and 
which  is  located  in  a  geographic  area  acces- 
sible to  aU  population  group  without  any 
legal  or  administrative  restriction. 

PROHIBITION  ON  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  WITH 
SOITTH  APRICA 

Sec.  306.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  terminate  the  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  Relating  to  Air  Services  Be- 
tween Their  Respective  Territories,  signed 
May  23,  1947,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  that  agreement. 

(2)  Upon  termination  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  shall  pro- 
hibit any  aircraft  of  a  foreign  air  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  or  by  South  African 
nationals  from  engaging  in  air  transporU- 
tlon  with  respect  to  the  United  SUtes. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  including  any  international  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
prohibit  the  takeoff  and  landing  In  South 
Africa  of  any  aircraft  by  any  air  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  a  national 
of  the  United  SUtes  or  by  any  corporation 
or  other  entity  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  of  any  sUte. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  may 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  the  prohi- 
bition contained  in  subsection  (a)  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  provide  for 
emergencies  In  which  the  safety  of  an  alr- 
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craft  or  its  crew  or  passengers  are  threat- 
ened. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"aircraft",  "air  transporUtion",  and  "for- 
eign air  carrier"  have  the  meanings  given 
those  terms  in  section  101  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301). 

PROHIBITIONS  ON  NUCLEAR  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH 
APRICA 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

(1)  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  not  issue  any  license  for  the  export  to 
South  Africa  of  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cilities, any  source  or  special  nuclear  materi- 
al or  sensitive  nuclear  technology,  or  any 
component  parts,  items,  or  substances 
which  the  Commission  has  determined,  pur- 
suant to  section  109b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  to  be  especially  relevant  from  the 
standpoint  of  export  control  because  of 
their  significance  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not 
issue  any  license  for  the  export  to  South 
Africa  of  any  goods  or  technology  which 
hive  been  determined,  pursuant  to  section 
309(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Act 
01  id78,  to  be  of  significance  for  nuclear  ex- 
plo-  've  purposes  for  use  in,  or  judged  by  the 
7Yea  dent  to  be  likely  to  be  diverted  to,  a 
South  African  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cility; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  not, 
under  section  57b.(2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  authorize  any  person  to  engage,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  the  production  of  special 
nuclear  material  in  South  Africa;  and 

(4)  no  goods,  technology,  source  or  special 
nuclear  material,  facilities,  components, 
items,  or  substances  referred  to  in  clauses 
(1)  through  (3)  shall  be  approved  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  or  an  execu- 
tive branch  agency  for  retransfer  to  South 
Africa, 

unless  the  Secretary  of  SUte  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  done  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  on  July 
1.  1968,  or  otherwise  maintains  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  all 
its  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  as  defined  in 
the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Act  of  1978. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  pre- 
clude— 

( 1 )  any  export,  retransfer,  or  activity  gen- 
erally licensed  or  generally  authorized  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy:  or 

(2)  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing or  applying  International  Atomic 
Ebiergy  Agency  or  United  SUtes  bilateral 
safeguards,  for  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  programs  generally  available  to  its 
member  sUtes,  for  reducing  the  use  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  In  research  or  test 
reactors,  or  for  other  technical  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  proliferation  risks, 
such  as  programs  to  extend  the  life  of  reac- 
tor fuel  and  activities  envisaged  by  section 
223  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  PoUcy  Act  of  1982 
or  which  are  necessary  for  humanitarian 
reasons  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

(c)  The  prohibitions  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
particular  export,  retransfer,  or  activity,  or 
a  group  of  exports,  retransfers,  or  activities, 
if  the  President  determines  that  to  apply 


the  prohibitions  would  be  seriously  prejudi- 
cial to  the  achievement  of  United  SUtes 
nonproUferatlon  objectives  or  would  other- 
wise jeopardize  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes  and.  if  at  least 
60  days  before  the  initial  export,  retransfer. 
or  activity  is  carried  out,  the  President  sub- 
mits to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  that  determination,  to- 
gether with  his  reasons  therefor. 

PROHIBITION  ON  COOPERATION  WITH  TEK 
ARMED  PORCES  OP  SOUTH  APRICA 

Sec.  307a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  any  cooperation,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Government  of  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  307b.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  any 
provision  of  law  may  be  available  for  any  as- 
sistance to  investment  in,  or  any  subsidy  for 
trade  with  South  Africa,  including  but  not 
limited  to  funding  for  trade  missions  in 
South  Africa  and  for  participation  in  exhibi- 
tions and  trade  fairs  In  South  Africa. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  by  any  provision  of 
law  may  be  available  to  promote  United 
SUtes  tourism  to  South  Africa. 

(c)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  department,  agency,  or  other 
entity  of  the  United  States  may  enter  into  a 
contract  with  any  corporation  or  other  busi- 
ness enterprise  organized  under  the  laws  of 
South  Africa  or  which  is  50  percent  or  more 
beneficially  owned  by  South  African  nation- 
als. 

(d)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  department,  agency  or  other 
entity  of  the  United  SUtes  may  enter  into  a 
contract  for  the  procurement  of  goods  or 
services  produced  or  performed  in  South 
Africa. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  ISSUANCE  OF  VISAS  TO  SOUTH 
APRICAN  NATIONALS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  American  journalists,  scholars,  and 
clergy,  among  others,  have  experienced 
problems  In  obtaining  visas  to  visit  South 
Africa:  and 

(2)  South  African  officials  may  have  vis- 
ited the  United  SUtes  to  gather,  surrepti- 
tiously, information  useful  in  circumventing 
the  international  arms  embargo  in  effect 
against  South  Africa. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  President  shall  define  a 
class  of  persons  consisting  of  aU  officials  of 
the  Government  of  South  Africa,  including 
Individuals  performing  services  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa,  and  members  of 
their  Immediate  families. 

(2)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  visa  for  admission  to  the  United 
SUtes  may  be  issued  to  any  individual  in 
such  class  except  on  a  case-by-case  basis  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 

(3)  No  visa  Issued  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  a  nonimmigrant  alien 
described  In  section  101(aX15)(A)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  valid 
after  a  date  which  Is  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  such  visa  is 
sooner  renewed. 

SALES  OP  GOLD  STOCKS 

Sec.  309.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  affect  the  price  of  gold  on  the 
world  markeU  and  thereby  to  carry  out  the 


purpose  of  this  Act,  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  sell  United  SUtes  gold  stocks  on  the 
open  market  and  to  engage  in  other  transac- 
tions involving  gold  in  such  manner  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 

GOVERNMENT  OP  SOUTH  APRICA  BANK  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  A  United  SUtes  depository 
institution  may  not  accept,  receive,  or  hold 
a  deposit  account  from  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  or  from  any  agency  or  entity 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  except  for  such  accounts 
which  may  be  authorized  by  the  President 
for  diplomatic  or  consular  purposes.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "depository  institution"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  19(b)(1)  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Act. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  45  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION  ON  IMPORTATION  OP  URANIUM 
AND  COAL  PROM  SOUTH  APRICIA 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no— 

( 1 )  uranium  ore, 

(2)  uranium  oxide, 

(3)  coal. 

(4)  diamonds, 

(5)  textiles, 

(6)  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleimi  prod- 
ucts, 

(7)  agricuJtural  commodity  or  product,  or 

(8)  article  that  is  suiUble  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

that  is  produced  or  manufactured  In  South 
Africa  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION  ON  NEW  INVESTMENT  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Sec.  312.  (a)  No  national  of  the  United 
SUtes  may,  directly  or  through  another 
person,  make  any  new  investment  in  South 
Africa. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION  OP  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  301 
through  312  and  sections  501(c)  and  503(b) 
shall  terminate  if  the  Government  of  South 
Africa— 

(1)  releases  political  prisoners  and  Nelson 
Mandela  from  prison: 

(2)  repeals  the  sUte  of  emergency  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  releases  all  detainees  held  under  such 
sUte  of  emergency: 

(3)  unbans  democratic  political  parties: 

(4)  repeals  the  Group  Areas  and  Popula- 
tion and  Registration  Act;  and 

(5)  publicly  commits  itself  to  good  faith 
negotiations  with  truly  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  black  majority  without  precondi- 
tions. 

(b)  The  President  may  suspend  or  modify 
any  of  the  measures  required  by  sections 
301  through  312  or  section  501(c)  or  section 
503(b)  thirty  days  after  he  determines,  and 
so  reports  to  the  St>eaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  has— 

(1)  taken  the  action  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1)  of  subsection  (a), 

(2)  taken  three  of  the  four  actions  listed 
in  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  of  subsection 
(a),  and 
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(S)  msde  subatantlal  progrMS  toward  <Us- 
Duntllng  the  system  of  apartheid  and  eatab- 
Uahlng  a  nonraclal  democracy, 
unless  the  Congress  enacts  within  such 
thirty-day  period,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 602  of  this  Act,  a  joint  resolution  dlsap- 
proving  the  determination  of  the  President 
under  this  subsection. 

AXrrBOIUTY  TO  PERMIT  STATES  OH  POUTICAL 
SXTBDrVISIONS  or  states  to  KlfFORCE  STATE 
OR  LOCAL  Aim-APARTHEID  LAWS 

Sec.  314.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  subject  to  subsection 
(b>- 

(1)  the  eligibility  of  a  SUte  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  to  receive  funds  under 
any  Federal  law;  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  funds  which  a  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  is  eligible 
to  receive  under  any  Federal  law, 

shall  not  be  affected  by  the  application  of 
any  anti-apartheid  law  of  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  to  a  contract  entered  into  by 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  which  is 
funded  in  whole,  or  in  part,  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  The  Federal  Government  shall  not  be 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  amount 
of  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  any  contract 
entered  into  by  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  if  such  increase  is  a  result  of 
the  application  of  an  anti-apartheid  law  of 
that  State  or  political  subdivision. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "anti-apartheid  law"  means  a 
law  which  requires  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  to  include  in  contracts 
entered  into  by  such  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision provisions  and  conditions  relating  to 
the  contractor's  business  relationships  in 
South  Africa  or  to  limit  or  condition  the 
award  of  contracts  on  the  basis  of  such  rela- 
tionships or  to  take  such  relationships  into 
consideration  in  the  award  of  contracts:  or  a 
law  which  prohibits  or  restricts  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  originating  in  South  Africa; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

TITLE  IV— MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 
TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

kkotuthig  authoritt 
Sec.  401.  (aKl)  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  international  coopera- 
tion with  the  industrialized  democracies  on 
measures  which  will  encourage  an  end  to 
apartheid.  The  net  economic  effect  of  such 
cooperation  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
net  economic  effect  of  the  measures  Im- 
posed by  this  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "net  economic  effect"  means  the  cu- 
mulative impact  on  the  South  African  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  of  the  measures  imposed 
under  this  sections  301  through  312. 

(b)  Negotiations  to  reach  international  co- 
operative arrangements  with  the  other  in- 
dustrialized democracies  should  begin 
promptly  and  should  be  concluded  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  If  the  President  successfully  concludes 
an  international  agreement  on  measures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  he  may.  30  days 
after  the  text  of  such  agreement  has  been 
received  by  the  Congress,  adjust,  modify,  or 
otherwise    amend    the    measures    imposed 


under  any  provialon  of  sectlona  SOI  through 
313  to  conform  with  such  agreement. 

<d)  Each  agreement  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  this  subsection  shall  enter  into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  if 
(and  only  if  )— 

(1)  the  President,  not  less  30  days  before 
the  day  on  which  he  enters  into  such  agree- 
ment, notifies  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  his  intention  to  enter  into 
such  an  agreement,  and  promptly  thereaf- 
ter publishes  notice  of  such  intention  in  the 
Federal  Register; 

(2)  after  entering  into  the  agreement,  the 
President  transmits  a  document  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate 
containing  a  copy  of  the  final  text  of  such 
agreement  together  with— 

(A)  a  description  of  any  administrative 
action  proposed  to  implement  such  agree- 
ment and  an  explanation  as  to  how  the  pro- 
posed administrative  action  would  change  or 
affect  existing  law,  and 

(B)  a  statement  of  his  reasons  as  to  how 
the  agreement  serves  the  interest  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  as  to  why  the  pro- 
posed administrative  action  is  required  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  agreement;  and 

(3)  a  joint  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
not  been  SMlopted  within  30  days  of  trans- 
mittal of  such  document  to  the  Congress. 

nHTAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 

Sec.  402.  The  Congress  declares  that  it 
shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice  under  sec- 
tion 301(aKlHBKii)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  for  any  foreign  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  to  benefit  from  or  otherwise 
take  commercial  advantage  of  any  sanction 
or  prohibition  against  any  national  of  the 
United  States  imposed  by  or  under  this  Act. 

PRIVATE  RIGHT  OP  ACTION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  national  of  the  United 
States  who  is  required  by  this  Act  to  termi- 
nate or  curtail  business  activities  in  South 
Africa  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  damages 
against  any  person,  partnership,  or  corpwra- 
tion  that  takes  conunercial  advantage  or 
otherwise  benefits  from  such  termination  or 
curtailment. 

(b)  The  action  described  in  subsection  (a) 
may  only  be  brought,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Co»irt  of  International  Trade.  Damages 
which  may  be  recovered  include  lost  profits 
and  the  cost  of  bringing  the  action,  includ- 
ing a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

(c)  The  injured  party  must  show  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  dam- 
ages have  been  the  direct  result  of  defend- 
ant's action  taken  with  the  deliberate  intent 
to  injure  the  party. 

TITLE  V— FUTURE  POUCY  TOWARD 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

ADDITIONAL  MEASURES 

Sbc.  501.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  impose  additional  measures 
against  the  Government  of  South  Africa  if 
substantial  progress  has  not  been  made 
within  12  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  ending  the  system  of  apart- 
heid and  establishing  a  nonracial  democra- 
cy. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  every  twelve  months 
thereafter,  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
significant  progress  has  been  made  toward 
ending  the  system  of  apartheid,  including— 


(1)  an  aueiiment  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa  haa  taken 
the  steps  set  forth  in  section  101(b)  of  thla 
Act; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  any  other  actions  taken 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  in 
ending  the  system  of  apartheid  and  moving 
toward  a  nonracial  democracy;  and 

(3)  the  progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  made 
in  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
conflict  in  South  Africa. 

(c)  If  the  President  determines  that  signif- 
icant progress  has  not  been  made  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  in  ending  the 
system  of  apartheid  and  establishing  a  non- 
racial  democracy,  the  President  shall  in- 
clude in  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(b)  a  recommendation  on  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing additional  measures  should  be  im- 
posed: 

(1)  a  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
steel  from  South  Africa; 

(2)  a  prohibition  on  military  assistance  to 
those  countries  that  the  report  required  by 
section  507  identifies  as  continuing  to  cir- 
cumvent the  international  embargo  on  arms 
and  military  technology  to  South  Africa; 

(3)  a  prohibition  on  United  States  banks 
accepting,  receiving,  or  holding  deposit  ac- 
counts from  South  African  nationals:  and 

(4)  a  prohibition  on  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  strategic  minerals  from 
South  Africa. 

(d)  A  Joint  resolution  which  would  enact 
part  or  all  of  the  measures  reconunended  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  602  of  this  Act. 

STUDY  OP  HEALTH  (X>NDITIOHS  IN  THE 
"HOMELANDS"  AREAS  OP  SOUTH  APRICA 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  con- 
duct a  study  to  examine  the  state  of  health 
conditions  and  to  determine  the  extent  of 
starvation  and  malnutrition  now  prevalent 
in  the  "homelands"  areas  of  South  Africa 
and  shall,  not  later  than  E>ecember  1.  1986, 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  results 
of  such  study. 

REPORT  ON  SOUTH  APRICAN  IMPORTS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  dependent  on  the  im- 
portation from  South  Africa  of— 

(1)  chromium, 

(2)  cobalt, 

(3)  manganese, 

(4)  platinum  group  metals, 

(5)  ferroalloys,  and 

(6)  other  strategic  and  critical  materials 
(within  the  meaning  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act). 

(b)  The  President  shall  develop  a  program 
which  reduces  the  dependence,  if  any,  of 
the  United  States  on  the  importation  from 
South  Africa  of  the  materials  identified  in 
the  report  submitted  under  subsection  (a). 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF 
SOUTHERN  APRICA 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  role  of  American  assistance  in 
southern  Africa  to  determine  what  needs  to 
be  done,  and  what  can  be  done  to  expand 
the  trade,  private  investment,  and  transport 
prospects  of  southern  Africa's  landlocked 
nations. 


(b)  Not  later  than  180  dayi  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

REPORT  ON  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  OTHER  INDUS- 
TRIALIZED DEMOCRACIES  AND  SOUTH  APRICA 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  I*resi- 
dent  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  con- 
taining a  detailed  assessment  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  relationships  of  other  in- 
dustrialized democracies  with  South  Africa. 
Such  report  shall  be  transmitted  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  President  suc- 
cessfully concluded  an  international  agree- 
ment under  section  401. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
phrase  "economic  and  other  relationshit>s" 
includes  the  same  types  of  matters  as  are 
described  in  sections  201,  202.  204,  205,  206, 
207,  sections  301  through  308,  and  sections 
311and312of  this  Act. 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS  OP 
SOUTH  APRICAN  NATIONALS  IN  UNITED  STATES 
BANKS 

Sec.  506.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  conduct  a  study  on  the  feasibility  of 
prohibiting  each  depository  institution  from 
accepting,  receiving,  or  holding  a  deposit  ac- 
count from  any  South  African  national. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "depository  institution"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  19(b)(1)  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  detailing  the  findings  of 
the  study  required  by  subsection  (a). 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  THE  VIOLATION  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EMBARGO  ON  SALE  AND 
EXPORT  OF  MIUTARY  ARTICLES  TO  SOUTH 
APRICA 

Sec.  507.  (a)  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  extent  to  which  the  interna- 
tional embargo  on  the  sale  and  exports  of 
arms  and  military  technology  to  South 
Africa  is  being  violated. 

(b)  Not  later  than  179  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  the  findings  of  the 
study  required  by  sulisection  (a),  including 
an  identification  of  those  countries  engaged 
in  such  sale  or  export,  with  a  view  to  termi- 
nating United  States  military  assistance  to 
those  countries. 

TITLE  VI— ENFORCEMENT  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

REGULATORY  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  601.  The  President  shall  issue  such 
rules,  regulations,  licenses,  and  orders  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  including  taking  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  in  effect  the  measures 
imposed  by  Executive  Order  12532  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1985,  and  Executive  Order  12535 
of  Octot>er  1,  1985,  and  by  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, license,  or  order  issued  thereunder  (to 


the  extent  such  measures  are  not  inoonalst- 
ent  with  this  Act). 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  602.  (aXl)  The  provisions  of  thla  sub- 
section apply  to  the  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion under  sections  313(b).  401(d),  and 
501(d). 

(2)  A  Joint  resolution  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(3)(A)  At  any  time  after  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  has 
been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  5  legis- 
lative day; ,  it  is  in  order  for  any  Member  of 
the  Hou.se  (after  consultation  with  the 
Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate  time  for 
the  consideration  of  that  joint  resolution) 
to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
that  joint  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly 
privileged  and  is  in  order  even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
joint  resolution  under  clauses  2  and  6  of 
Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  are 
waived.  If  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  the  reso- 
lution shall  remain  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  House  until  disposed  of.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
disagreed  to  shall  not  be  In  order. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution 
is  not  in  order. 

(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
apply  to  the  consideration  in  the  Senate  of 
a  Joint  resolution  under  section  313(b). 
401(d).  or  501(d). 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  A  joint  resolution  described  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  contained  in  para- 
graphs (3)  through  (7)  of  section  8066(c)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1985  (as  contained  in  P*ublic  Law  98- 
473),  except  that— 

(A)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate;  and 

(B)  amendments  to  the  joint  resolution 
are  in  order. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "joint  resolution"  means  only— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  section  313(b),  a  Joint 
resolution  which  Is  introduced  in  a  House  of 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days  after  the 
Congress  receives  the  report  described  in 
section  313(b)  and  for  which  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  reads  as  follows: 
"That  the  Congress,  having  received  on 
the  report  of  the  President  con- 
taining the  determination  required  by  sec- 
tion 313(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986,  disapproves  of  such 


determination.",  with  the  date  of  the  rt* 
ceipt  of  the  report  Inserted  In  the  bluik: 

(B)  in  the  case  of  section  401(d)(1).  a  Joint 
resolution  which  Is  Introduced  In  a  House  of 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days  after  the 
Congress  receives  the  document  described  In 
section  401(d)(2)  and  for  which  the  ntatter 
after  the  resolving  clause  reads  as  follows: 
"That   the   Congress,   having   received   on 

the  text  of  the  international 
agreement  described  In  section  401(d)(3)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Antl-Apartheld  Act  of 
1986.  disapproves  of  such  agreement.",  with 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  text  of  the 
agreement  inserted  In  the  blank;  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  section  501(d).  a  joint 
resolution  which  is  Introduced  In  a  House  of 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days  after  the 
Congress  receives  the  determination  of  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  501(c)  and  for 
which  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
reads  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress,  having 
received  on  a  determination  of 
the  President  under  section  501(c)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986. 
approves  the  President's  determination.", 
with  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  determi- 
nation inserted  in  the  blank. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "legis- 
lative day"  means  a  day  on  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion, as  the  case  may  be. 

(e)  This  section  is  enacted— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
PMJwers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  and  as  such  It  is  deemed  a  part 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  and  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
joint  resolutions  under  this  section,  and  It 
supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  Inconsistent  with  such  rules;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
change  their  rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
report  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
any  measure. 

ENFORCEMENT  AND  PENALTIES 

Sec.  603.  (a)(1)  The  President  with  respect 
to  his  authorities  under  section  601  shall 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any 
regulations,  licenses,  and  orders  issued  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  including  establishing 
mechanisms  to  monitor  compliance  with 
this  Act  and  such  regulations,  licenses,  and 
orders. 

(2)  In  ensuring  such  compliance,  the 
President  may— 

(A)'  require  any  person  to  keep  a  full 
record  of,  and  to  furnish  under  oath,  in  the 
form  of  reports  or  otherwise,  complete  in- 
formation relative  to  any  act  or  transaction 
described  in  this  Act  either  before,  during, 
or  after  the  completion  thereof,  or  relative 
to  any  interest  in  foreign  property,  or  rela- 
tive to  any  property  in  which  a  foreign 
country  or  any  national  thereof  has  or  has 
had  any  Interest,  or  as  may  be  otherwise 
necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  and 

(B)  conduct  investigations,  hold  hearings, 
administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  receive 
evidence,  take  depositions,  and  require  by 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books, 
papers,  and  documents  relating  to  any 
matter  under  investigation. 
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(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)— 

(1)  any  person  that  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation,  license,  or 
order  issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $50,000; 

(2)  any  person,  other  than  an  individual, 
that  willfully  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  any  regulation,  license,  or  order 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,000; 

(3)  any  individual  who  willfuUy  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  reKiilation. 
license,  or  order  issued  to  carry  out  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both; 
and 

(4)  any  Individual  who  violates  section 
301(a)  or  any  regulations  issued  to  carry  out 
that  section  shall.  Instead  of  the  penalty  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (2),  be  fined  not  more 
than  5  times  the  value  the  krugerrands  or 
gold  coins  involved. 

(cKl)  Whenever  a  person  commits  a  viola- 
tion under  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  Icnowingly  and  will- 
fuUy ordered,  authorized,  acquiesced  in,  or 
carried  out  the  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  violation,  and 

(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  carried  out  such  act  or 
practice, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  violation  by  an  individual  of  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation 
issued  to  carry  out  that  section. 

(3)  A  fine  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  on 
an  individual  for  an  act  or  practice  consti- 
tuting a  violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  person  committing  the 
violation  itself. 

(dXl)  Any  person  who  violates  any  regula- 
tion issued  under  section  208(d)  or  who,  in  a 
registration  statement  or  report  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  makes  any  untrue 
statement  of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to 
state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements 
therein  not  misleading,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  such 
civil  penalty. 

(2)  Any  person  who  commits  a  willful  vio- 
lation under  paragraph  (1)  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  imposition  of  any 
penalty  for  failure  to  implement  the  Code 
of  Conduct. 

AFFUCABILITT  TO  EVASIONS  OF  ACT 

Sbc.  604.  This  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  person  who  undertakes  or  causes  to  be 
undertaken  any  transaction  or  activity  with 
the  Intent  to  evade  this  Act  or  such  regula- 
tions. 

coRSTxncnoR  or  act 

Sbc.  605.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  constituting  any  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  tuMnelands  referred 
to  in  this  Act 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOTION 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  amendment 
No.  2414: 

Robert  Byrd,  George  J.  Mitchell, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Patrick  Leahy, 
Alan  Cranston,  Jeff  Blngaman,  Frank 
R.  Lautenberg,  Paul  Sarbanes,  Don 
Riegle,  Gary  Hart,  Jim  Sasser.  Daniel 
K.  Inouye,  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  John 
F.  Kerry,  Spark  Matsunaga,  Dale 
Bumpers,  and  Tom  Harkln. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  this  is  an 
amendment  that  deals  with  sanctions 
against  South  Africa.  The  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion  will  occur  on  the  day 
after  tomorrow  in  the  event  the  clo- 
ture is  not  invoked  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill  tomor- 
row. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  indicate  to  the  majority  leader 
that  we  are  prepared  to  debate  this 
amendment  this  evening  or  any  time 
prior  to  the  vote  on  cloture  under  the 
rules.  Or  we  will  be  glad  to  set  this 
amendment  aside  and  move  forward 
on  the  defense  authorization  bill  for 
the  time  being,  while  we  try  to  work 
out  an  appropriate  agreement. 

There  has  been  good  progress  on  the 
SDI  issue.  I  know  there  are  other 
amendments  dealing  with  that  in  the 
defense  authorization  bill. 

Those  of  us  who  are  supporting  the 
South  Africa  amendment  do  not  want 
to  disrupt  the  orderly  process  of  the 
Senate  on  the  defense  bill,  but  we  do 
wish  to  guarantee  that  we  will  at  least 
have  an  opportunity  prior  to  the 
recess  to  vote  on  the  issue  of  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa.  So  far, 
we  have  been  frustrated  in  the  at- 
tempt to  get  that  assurance. 

a  1850 

As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  yes- 
terday by  those  who  filed  a  cloture 
motion  on  the  DOD  bill,  we  would  be 
prohibited  from  offering  the  South 
Africa  amendment  to  that  bill  if  clo- 
ture is  invoked. 

Our  preference  is  to  have  a  free- 
standing bill  and  to  permit  the  Senate 
to  vote  on  South  Africa,  but  we  have 
made  no  progress  on  that,  and  time  is 
running  out. 

Senator  Weicker,  Senator  Cran- 
ston, and  I  and  others  hope,  prior  to 
the  recess,  to  have  a  brief  period  of 
time  to  debate  South  Africa  and  to 
permit  the  Senate  to  work  its  will  on 
the  issue  of  economic  sanctions.  The 


amendment  we  have  offered  incorpo- 
rates what  has  already  been  approved 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
plus  a  limited  additional  number  of 
recommendations  that  were  made  by 
the  Eminent  Persons  Group  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

We  can  debate  those  issues  in  a 
timely  way.  It  is  still  the  desire  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  work  with  the  majority 
leader  to  obtain  the  assurance  that  we 
can  get  a  vote  on  this  measure.  We 
regret  that  we  had  to  take  this  par- 
ticular step,  but  nonetheless,  we  are 
committed  to  assuring  that  we  have  a 
vote  before  the  recess. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Senate  as  an  institution  speak  to 
this  issue  prior  to  the  recess.  The  step 
we  have  taken  is  the  only  way  to  get 
that  assurance  without  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  There  has  been  no  in- 
dication whatsoever  that  such  consent 
would  be  forthcoming. 

So  I  indicate  again  to  the  leader  and 
others  that  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
accommodate  the  schedule,  but  we  are 
going  to  insist  that  we  have  some  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  South  Africa. 

Senator  Weicker,  Senator  Cranston 
and  I  are  asking  the  United  States 
Senate— finally  and  at  long  last— to 
take  action  against  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  This  action  is  long  overdue.  We 
should  have  acted  20  years  ago;  we 
should  have  taken  action  last  year  at 
this  time;  we  should  have  done  it  last 
month;  we  should  have  done  it  last 
week;  we  should  have  done  it  yester- 
day. 

E^rery  day  that  goes  by  without  the 
Senate  voting  to  impose  economic 
sanctions  against  the  apartheid  regime 
in  Pretoria,  the  moral  standing  of  the 
United  States  is  diminished— in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  and  in  the  pages  of 
history. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
welcome  the  chance  to  take  action 
today.  We  cannot,  we  should  not, 
accept  more  delay. 

Those  who  would  forestall  or  post- 
pone this  debate  carry  a  heavy  burden. 
They  will  have  to  answer  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  already  made 
their  views  known— In  the  universities, 
the  union  halls,  the  board  rooms  and 
the  churches— who  have  been  working 
to  put  our  country  on  the  right  side  of 
Justice.  Those  who  would  defer  this 
debate  will  also  have  to  answer  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  who  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  for  freedom,  who 
see  us  as  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  op- 
pressed but  who  now  see  the  United 
States  as  an  ally  of  oppression  and 
apartheid. 

Those  who  would  delay  or  defer  this 
debate  will  also  have  to  answer  to  his- 
tory—which is  perhaps  the  most  un- 
forgiving judge  of  both  our  words  and 
our  deeds. 
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I  am  not  happy  about  the  fact  that, 
to  have  this  debate  and  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  act  against  apartheid,  we 
must  offer  this  legislation  as  an 
amendment  to  the  DOD  authorization 
bill.  The  importance  of  this  issue  calls 
for  separate  and  special  treatment.  I 
would  be  happy  to  withdraw  this 
amendment  and  to  withhold  any  fur- 
ther attempts  to  offer  South  Africa 
legislation  on  other  legislation  if  the 
leadership  will  simply  give  us  some  as- 
surance that  we  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  this  issue  up  and  to  take 
final  action— one  way  or  another— 
before  we  leave  for  the  August  recess. 
But  no  such  assurance  has  been  forth- 
coming. 

On  the  contrary,  the  leadership  has 
been  steadfast  in  its  effort  to  couple 
any  action  on  South  Africa  to  a  re- 
quirement that  we  give  up  our  rights 
to  a  full  and  complete  debate  of  the 
contra  aid  package.  That  proposal  is 
totally  unacceptable. 

It  is  wrong  for  the  leadership  to  hold 
the  South  African  legislation  hostage 
to  the  Contra  aid  package.  Sanctions 
against  South  Africa  have  deep  and 
widespread  support  throughout  the 
Senate  and  throughout  the  country, 
and  aid  to  the  contras  is  in  serious 
trouble,  inside  the  Senate  and 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  leadership  is 
using  the  momentum  generated  by  the 
unpopularity  of  one  administration 
policy— constructive  engagement  in 
South  Afrca— to  achieve  success  for 
another  unpopular  policy— more 
money  for  more  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

No  such  considerations  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  full  and  complete  discus- 
sion of  our  policy  toward  South 
Africa— and  final  action  on  sanctions 
legislation. 

The  amendment  that  we  offer  today 
takes  the  good  work  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee— which 
passed  a  sanctions  bill  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  15  to  2— and 
strengthens  that  legislation  with  a 
number  of  modest,  yet  important,  ad- 
ditions. The  amendment  that  we  pro- 
pose today  is  "the  Lugar  bill  plus"— 
and  the  plus  part  includes  the  follow- 
ing additions  to  the  product  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

First.  Earmark  $4  million  for  South 
African  refugee  education  assistance. 

Second.  Authorize  $30  million  for 
the  Beira  corridor  project. 

Third.  Prohibit  all  loans  to  the 
South  African  private  sector. 

Fourth.  Expand  the  import  ban  to 
include  textiles;  crude  oU  and  refined 
petroleum  products;  food  and  agricul- 
tural products. 

Fifth.  Expand  the  computer  ban  to 
make  it  a  comprehensive  ban  on  the 
export  of  all  computers  to  South 
Africa. 

Sixth.  Prohibit  the  foUowing  U.S. 
Government      activities:      promoting. 


subsidizing  or  supporting  trade,  invest- 
ment and  toui  Lsm  in  South  Africa;  and 
United  States  Government  contracts 
with  South  African  corporations  and 
procurement  of  good  and  services. 

Seventh.  Prohibit  United  States- 
South  Africa  military  cooperation. 

Eighth.  Add  items  on  the  munitions 
list  to  the  arms  embargo. 

Ninth.  Lift  any  penalties  on  cities 
that  use  U.S.  aid  to  offset  losses  result- 
ing from  divestment. 

Tenth.  Sever  all  air  links  with  South 
Africa. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  and  say  unequivocally  to 
all  nations  on  Earth— the  United 
States  stancjs  against  apartheid,  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  prepared  to  so  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
yield,  if  I  may,  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  really  that 
confronts  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  is  not 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  vote 
on  South  Africa.  We  could  amend  the 
DOD  bill,  we  could  amend  the  debt 
ceiling,  we  could  amend  anjrthing  that 
comes  to  the  floor.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  vote  on  South  Africa.  So  that  is 
not  the  Issue. 

The  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  and  this  is 
what  I  have  had  a  discussion  with  the 
majority  leader  on,  is  are  we  going  to 
have  a  bill  on  South  Africa?  We  are  in 
what  is  known  as  a  three-legged  race 
here  insofar  as  Contras  and  South 
Africa  are  concerned.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  untie  the  Imot  t>etween 
the  runners. 

I  have  gone  to  the  majority  leader 
over  the  past  several  days  in  an  effort 
to  find  out  the  possibility  of  having 
separate,  freestanding  votes  on  the 
issue  of  South  Africa  and  on  the  issue 
of  Contras. 

Very  frankly,  I  think  it  would  be 
wrong  in  any  way  to  say  that  we  are  at 
the  present  state  of  affairs  because  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  majority 
leader  to  try  to  effect  compromise. 
That  just  is  not  so.  We  can  sit  here 
and  dig  in  in  a  partisan  way  and  if  we 
do  that,  I  think  one  of  the  greatest 
tragedies  of  all  will  occur,  which  is 
that  we  will  do  nothing  that  is  mean- 
ingful insofar  as  South  Africa  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  blacks  of  that  nation  have  al- 
ready had  to  suffer  through  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  Presidential  speech 
and  something  less  than  decisive 
action  by  the  Commonwealth.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  something  ineffective  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  that  will  be  dev- 
astating to  the  hope  which  they  hold 
insofar  as  action  by  the  U.S.  Senate  is 
concerned. 


No  one  is  more  passionately  acainst 
the  policy  of  Contra  aid  than  I  am. 
Yet  I  would  have  to  be  the  first  one  to 
state  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  issue 
has  had  its  day  in  court.  But  Just  on 
the  simple  matter  of  fairness  and 
equity.  South  Africa  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  agenda  and  it  deserves  its 
day  in  court,  which  it  has  not  yet  had. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  there  was 
unanimity  among  those  who  are 
against  Contra  aid  insofar  as  what  to 
do  with  the  next  piece  of  legislation 
coming  down  the  pike.  But  there  is  not 
and  those  who  are  against  contra  aid 
know  that.  To  link  these  two  and  de- 
stroy our  opportunity  as  a  Nation  to 
send  forth  a  clear  message  on  the  issue 
of  apartheid— unfortimately  for  me, 
and  I  think  many  of  my  colleagues  un- 
derstand that  I  do  not  shift  my  ground 
very  often.  But  I  indicated  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  in  order  that  this 
might— I  now  refer  to  the  South 
Africa  sanctions— move,  I  would  be 
willing  to  vote  cloture  on  the  contra 
issue.  I  am  still  against  it.  I  will  vote 
against  the  substance.  I  did  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  today. 

I  deem  this  issue  of  South  African 
sanctions  to  be  of  sufficient  overriding 
importance  that  I  think  accommoda- 
tion in  these  few  days  left  is  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  a  part  of  the  prcx:- 
ess.  And  that  is  what  we  are  here  for. 

This  is  not  a  amateiu-  night.  These 
are  the  finest  professionals  in  a  politi- 
cal sense  in  the  United  States.  And  it 
does  not  mean  you  get  your  way  100 
percent  of  the  time.  I  fought  contra 
aid  and  I  lost.  I  am  going  to  fight  it 
again.  But  right  now,  the  fight  to  be 
waged  relates  to  South  Africa  and  the 
sanctions  and  the  hope  that  we  can 
send  the  blacks  of  that  nation. 

And  to  get  into  a  partisan  squabble 
or  philosophical  squabble  or  where  we 
deem  this  to  be  important  and  we  try 
to  link  this  to  that  demeans  us  as  a 
body  and  I  think  betrays  the  profes- 
sionalism which  is  attributed  to  the 
100  Members  of  this  body. 

D  1900 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  have  agreed  on  in 
terms  of  substance  on  issue,  but,  yes,  I 
believe  his  word  and  I  believe  he  is 
doing  his  best  to  unravel  a  very  knotty 
situation.  Just  so  I  keep  it  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  try  to  go  ahead  and  re- 
solve a  dispute  between  Jesse  Helms 
and  Lowell  Weicker,  try  that  on  for 
size  sometime,  never  mind  as  between 
Republicans  and  Dem(x:rats. 

Well,  that  is  the  job  he  has,  very 
simply,  right  here  on  this  issue.  And 
you  can  compound  that  with  many 
other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  both 
these  issues. 

One  last  word,  if  I  might,  in  the 
sense  of  the  good  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  myself.  Two  years  ago  he 
went  to  South  Africa,  I  went  to  jail.  So 
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I  am  well  aware  how  our  heart  is  in 
this  issue  and  what  we  have  tried  to  do 
to  bring  it  to  pass. 

And  as  in  any  other  governmental 
political  current  many  forces  are  now 
moving  around  us  in  these  last  few 
days  of  this  legislature.  But  I  would 
ask  those  of  us  who  share  the  opinion 
that  Senator  Kennedy  and  I  have  vis- 
a-vis the  issue  of  sanctions  that  we 
give  the  leadership,  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  leaders,  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  this  out  so  that  we  can 
speak  clearly  on  both  issues,  separate- 
ly and  clearly  and  not  confuse  it  in 
some  parliamentary  muddle  which 
sends  no  message  to  anybody.  I  think 
that  can  be  done,  but  I  think  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority  leader  are 
going  to  need  the  support  of  all  those 
on  every  side  of  this  issue  and  certain- 
ly those  of  us  who  are  considered  the 
most  extreme,  whatever  that  means. 

I  say  all  this  because  somebody  came 
to  me  today  and  indicated  that  re- 
marks had  been  made,  not  I  might  add 
from  within  this  body  but  from  with- 
out, that  the  impasse  was  the  fault  in 
the  main  of  the  majority  leader.  That 
is  not  the  case.  As  late  as  1  hour  ago, 
the  majority  leader  sat  in  that  cloak- 
room and  indicated  to  me  that  he 
would  now  go  ahead  and  see  what  he 
could  do  and  there  was  no  mention  of 
any  amendment  being  put  up  to  force 
his  hand.  It  was  strictly  a  conversation 
as  to  how  we  could  get  out  of  this, 
that  he  would  now  see  what  he  could 
do  to  get  individual  day's  debate  on 
each  one  of  these  issues. 

Now.  there  is  where  we  sit  and  that 
explains  everything  as  to  what  has 
been  out  on  the  table  and  what  has 
been  back  in  the  cloakroom.  I  hope 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  will  do 
everything  he  can  to  see  that  that 
takes  place  because  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  an  amend- 
ment on  the  debt  ceiling.  It  is  not 
going  to  become  law.  And  I  can  tell 
you  what  is  going  to  happen  to  an 
amendment  on  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion. My  gosh,  they  will  not  even  be 
finished  with  the  conference  until  Oc- 
tober or  November  and  then  all  help 
for  the  blacks  is  going  to  be  totally 
lost. 

It  is  going  to  do  us  no  good.  So  I 
repeat  where  I  started.  The  issue  is 
not  a  vote  on  sanctions.  The  issue  is  a 
vote  on  a  bill  that  will  become  law, 
become  law,  and  therefore  be  the 
statement  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  combat  this  inhimianity 
and  indignity  and  that  overrides  to  me 
our  philosophical  and  partisan  differ- 
ences. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Wm  the  Senator 
yield  for  observation  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Bir.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  farm  out  the  floor  but  I  do 
want  to  yield  just  briefly  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kansas. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  see  the 
Senator.  I  am  sorry. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  majority  leader  yield- 
ing. I  would  just  like  to  comment  for  a 
moment  as  one  who  cares  deeply 
about  legislation  for  South  Africa  as 
well.  Many  do  on  this  floor,  including 
the  chairmsui  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  who  worked  hard  to  put 
together  a  bipartisan  package  and  cer- 
tainly the  majority  leader,  who  has 
worked  hard  to  try  to  work  out  a  con- 
sensus of  time  and  agreements  so  that 
could  move  forward.  It  seems  to  me— 
and  I  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weickeh] 
when  he  says  the  South  Africa  legisla- 
tion is  a  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation—to bring  it  up  at  such  a  time 
that  we  will  have  to  discuss  it  at  the 
same  time  we  are  trying  to  move 
ahead  on  the  defense  authorization, 
which  has  many  amendments,  impor- 
tance in  and  of  itself,  I  think  does  a 
disservice  to  both  pieces  of  legislation. 
And  I  as  chairman  of  the  African  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  would  just  like  to 
say  I  know  there  is  no  one  who  has 
tried  harder  to  work  out  some  agree- 
ments so  we  can  discuss  the  South  Af- 
rican legislation  than  the  majority 
leader.  I  really  think  that  it  would 
serve  us  all  well  if  somehow,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  could  find  the  means  in 
which  we  could  find  some  agreement 
and  work  out  the  orderly  processes  on 
this  so  we  can  get  on  with  discussion 
on  two  very  important  bills,  the  de- 
fense authorization  and  South  African 
legislation. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  express  surprise  and  some  disap- 
pointment because  I  remember  raising 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  others  on  this  floor  Saturday 
morning  that  we  did  not  want  any  sur- 
prise parties,  we  had  to  be  heads  up 
about  whether  we  are  going  to  sneak 
in  and  offer  some  amendment  on  DOD 
authorization  or  any  other  bill.  And 
that  is  precisely  what  has  happened. 
Now,  I  know  they  have  a  right  to  offer 
the  amendment.  I  said,  "I  have  to  be 
at  a  tax  conference.  I  cannot  sit  on  the 
floor  all  day.  offer  all  the  amendments 
and  make  certain  somebody  else  is  not 
recognized." 

I  would  just  say  at  the  outset  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  going  to  be  a  strug- 
gle that  is  going  to  go  right  down  to 
the  wire,  and  I  am  prepared  for  that, 
though  I  must  say  I  thought  we  were 
operating  in  good  faith.  We  reached 
an  agreement  about  12:30  a.m.  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  with  only  three  of  us 
left,  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
myself,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
and  I  thought  there  was  a  gentlemen's 
agreement  that  we  would  try  to  work 
it  out.  work  out  some  agreement— we 
had  half  the  agreement— work  out  the 


other  half,  and  that  is  why  as  recently 
as  a  couple  hours  ago  I  was  sitting 
talking  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  and  I 
asked  staff  to  put  together  a  time 
agreement,  which  I  assume  has  been 
prepared  so  we  could  start  circulating 
it  on  the  issue  of  South  Africa  and  the 
issue  of  Contra  aid. 
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I  am  not  certain  what  may  motivate 
some,  and  I  really  do  not  care.  But  I 
believe  there  are  some  in  this  body  on 
both  sides  who  are  concerned  about 
South  Africa  legislation  rather  than 
just  getting  a  vote  and  demonstrating 
that  somehow  you  can  force  a  vote. 
That  may  not  be  too  easy,  either.  It 
may  not  be  too  easy  to  Invoke  cloture. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  on  this  side 
that  we  do  not  vote  for  cloture  on 
South  Africa,  if  that  is  necessary,  be- 
cause what  I  believe  to  be,  at  least  in 
spirit,  a  violation  of  what  I  understood 
we  spent  several  hours  doing  here  on 
Friday  evening. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  reference  to 
the  discussions  of  Friday  evening,  my 
recollection  of  that  was  that  there  was 
going  to  be  no  action  that  would  be 
taken  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
South  Africa  sanctions  and  that  no 
action  was  going  to  be  taken  by  either 
side  to  do  that  without  proper  notice. 

I  was  in  my  office  yesterday  after- 
noon and  suddenly  a  cloture  motion 
was  filed  on  the  DOD  bill,  and  whose 
name  do  I  read  on  that  cloture  motion 
but  the  majority  leader's 

The  effect  of  that  cloture  motion, 
should  it  be  successful  tomorrow, 
would  be  to  deny  us  the  opportunity 
to  consider  South  Africa  sanctions  on 
one  of  the  two  remaining  available 
measures  that  will  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  before  recess.  One  was  the 
DOD  authorization  and  the  second 
the  debt  limit. 

So  I  want  to  be  very  clear,  as  one 
who  participated  in  those  discussions 
on  Friday,  that  those  of  us  who  were 
supporting  the  South  African  sanc- 
tions were  surprised  first.  We  were 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  a 
cloture  motion  was  being  filed  yester- 
day, which,  if  it  is  successful,  would 
deny  us  the  possibility  of  acting  on 
South  Africa  on  the  DOD  bill. 

That  was  the  first  surprise,  and  I 
will  be  very  frank  and  candid  with  the 
membership— I  felt  that  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Friday  agreement,  and  I 
felt  absolutely  no  inhibition  about 
taking  this  course  of  action  now. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  join  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  stated  earlier  today  to  the  majori- 
ty leader.  Having  taken  this  step,  I 
would  be  glad  to  set  this  amendment 


aside  now,  and  consider  other  defense 
authorization  measures.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  any  reasonable  re- 
quest that  will  permit  us  a  vote  on 
South  Africa  this  prior  to  the  recess, 
with  only  1  day's  debate,  so  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  could  have  rushed  in  with  a 
Contra  aid  amendment  on  the  DOD 
authorization  bill.  The  only  reason 
cloture  was  filed— we  discussed  in  my 
office  about  bringing  up  DOD  and 
filing  cloture,  bringing  up  Contra  aid 
and  filing  cloture,  bringing  up  South 
Africa  and  filing  cloture.  We  could  not 
get  the  agreement;  we  got  half  of  it. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  agreement 
we  reached  Saturday  night  that  said 
you  could  not  file  cloture.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  agreement  that  said 
you  could  not  offer  amendments  to 
the  DOD  authorization,  on  South 
Africa  or  Contra  aid.  But  made  the 
point,  apparently  not  very  well,  that  I 
thought  that  if  we  were  going  to  try  to 
work  this  out,  we  had  to  have  some 
flexibility. 

We  have  been  trying  to  work  it  out. 
My  staff  met  with  the  staff  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  today.  I 
thought  they  were  in  good  faith— that 
is  the  impression  I  had— that  both 
were  trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do. 
My  staff  was  advised  that  in  no  way 
would  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts agree  to  a  time  agreement  on 
Contra,  and  that  was  related  to  me. 

In  the  meantime,  I  visited  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  has  been  any  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  leader  to 
work  out  some  meaningful  agreement. 

I  also  know  that  this  is  a  highly  po- 
litically charged  matter,  I  say  to  the 
Presiding  Officer,  and  I  Imow  that 
there  are  some  who  are  looking  for  po- 
litical gain.  Maybe  they  are  not  in  this 
Chamber.  There  are  lot  of  people 
pushing,  pushing  on  sanctions.  They 
might  want  to  read  an  article  in  New 
York  Times  written  by  a  liberal 
member  of  the  South  African  Parlia- 
ment, who  indicated  that  sanctions 
would  be  the  worst  thing  we  could  do, 
and  proceeded  to  say  why.  I  believe  I 
have  inserted  that  article  in  tlje 
Record.  I  did  not  write  it.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  someone  who  lives  there,  some- 
one who  knows  the  problem  and  deals 
with  it  on  a  daily  basis,  indicating  that 
she  felt  we  would  probably  do  some- 
thing like  this,  but  it  would  have  no 
impact. 

So  I  know  the  politics  of  it  and  I 
assume  that  if  it  were  brought  up  to  a 
vote  they  would  prevail— those  who 
believe  something  should  be  done 
would  prevail. 

I  understand  that  today  there  was 
an  objection  filed  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  with  respect  to 
reporting  out  the  Foreign  Relations 


Committee  bill— an  objection  from 
that  side  of  the  aisle. 

So  we  could  block  the  Lugar  bill, 
block  the  bill  that  had  a  margin  of  15 
to  2  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  ask  ourselves,  in 
all  honesty,  what  kind  of  game  we  are 
playing  here.  Are  we  playing  a  politi- 
cal game,  a  partisan  political  game,  for 
the  benefit  of  some  in  this  country,  or 
are  we  sincerely  trying  to  help  the 
plight  of  people  being  oppressed  in 
South  Africa?  That  is  the  only  ques- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer 
may  be  as  obvious  as  the  amendment 
just  offered. 

I  can  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  suljstitute.  which  would  be 
Contra  aid;  and  if  cloture  is  invoked, 
my  amendment  will  fall. 

We  have,  in  effect,  spent  2  days  on 
the  DOD  authorization  bill.  I  guess  we 
are  not  going  to  spend  any  more. 

I  was  told  all  last  week  that  we  had 
to  bring  up  the  DOD  authorization 
bill,  that  we  are  holding  up  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  Every  day 
I  was  reminded  by  the  minority  leader: 
Where  is  the  EKDD  authorization  bill? 

So,  in  an  effort  to  accommodate  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides— and  I  agreed  with 
the  minority  leader,  I  might  say— we 
tried  to  work  it  out.  to  bring  up  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  last  Friday 
evening.  But  after  2  days  on  one 
amendment— one  amendment— the 
SDI  amendment,  here  we  are.  There 
are  138  amendments  at  the  desk.  Clo- 
ture was  filed,  hoping  that  we  could 
dismiss  some  of  those  amendments, 
work  out  our  agreement  on  Contra  aid 
and  South  Africa,  and  get  on  with  it, 
and  try  to  complete  the  business  by 
August  15.  I  am  not  prepared  yet  to 
say  that  we  cannot  do  that,  but  I  am 
suggesting  that  it  is  loolcing  a  little 
more  difficult  each  hour  that  passes. 

I  think  we  have  sort  of  stopped  the 
DOD  biU  dead  in  its  tracks,  and  if  that 
was  the  purpose,  I  think  it  has  been 
achieved. 

We  will  have  a  cloture  vote,  and  I 
hope  cloture  will  not  be  invoked,  but 
we  will  wait  until  that  happens. 

If  those  who  want  South  Africa  aid 
want  to  stop  everything  else,  they  are 
gong  to  get  their  wish.  There  are  a  lot 
of  problems  that  should  be  dealt  with 
in  America  in  addition  to  South 
Africa.  This  is  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Georgia:  Why  not  spend  some 
time  worrying  about  the  American  in- 
terests? That  is  why  we  have  the  DOD 
authorization  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  can  play  all  the 
games  we  want  with  South  Africa,  and 
some  will  play  every  game  they  can. 

D  2020 

We  have  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 
We  have  the  debt  limit  extension.  We 


are  not  going  to  be  able  to  pay  our 
bills,  send  checks  to  veterans  and 
other  people,  after  September  2.  We 
will  just  tell  them  we  could  not  get  to- 
gether on  South  Africa  and  that  waa 
more  important  than  anything  we  had 
pending  that  affected  people  in  this 
country. 

So  you  can  look  at  South  Africa. 
You  can  look  at  the  defense  bill.  You 
can  look  at  Contra  aid.  You  can  look 
at  reconciliation. 

And  if  we  want  to  buy  a  headache  I 
guess  we  just  do  not  have  reconcilia- 
tion before  we  leave.  If  that  is  what 
some  want  in  this  body  we  will  accom- 
modate them  and  fail  to  accommodate 
many  people  the  week  of  the  17th 
through  the  23d  or  how  long  it  takes 
in  August,  because  I  believe  if  the 
showdown  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  wants,  and  it  is  appar- 
ently what  he  wants,  then  let  us  have 
it.  Let  us  just  lay  it  out. 

He  does  not  want  any  agreement.  He 
does  not  want  us  to  vote  on  Contra 
aid.  We  only  passed  it  three,  four,  or 
five  times  in  this  body.  But  he  wants 
to  block  Contra  aid  because  he  does 
not  like  it.  But  he  wants  us  to  all  agree 
on  South  Africa  because  that  is  his 
No.  1  priority.  Maybe  he  can  work  it 
that  way.  Maybe  it  will  happen. 
Maybe  the  wishes  of  other  Senators 
who  are  concerned  about  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill,  about  home  porting, 
about  other  issues  in  the  DOD  author- 
ization bill,  can  wait  and  wait  and  wait 
until  we  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I  am  not  certain  that  is  what  we  are 
here  for. 

It  is  the  view  of  this  Senator  that  we 
are  trying  to  work  out  some  agree- 
ment. You  cannot  make  an  agreement 
if  one  party  does  not  want  to  make  an 
agreement. 

I  just  suggest  we  have  been  doing 
this  in  good  faith— at  least  I  thought  I 
was  in  good  faith.  Maybe  I  have 
learned  something  in  this  experience. 
Maybe  that  is  not  possible. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  jrield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  think  it  is  possible. 
I  think  I  would  hope  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  who  has  been  dealing 
in  good  faith,  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  would  renew  their 
effort  because  I  will  tell  you:  There  is 
only  one  person  that  is  relishing  this 
squabbling  among  ourselves  and  that 
is  Mr.  Botha  in  South  Africa.  Nothing 
would  please  him  more  than  to  see  us 
founder  on  the  rocks  whether  on  par- 
tisanship, philosophy,  or  whatever. 

The  surge  of  sentiment  is  over- 
whelming in  this  body  for  these  sanc- 
tions. 

But  you  are  dam  right  we  need 
every  vote  in  order  to  assure  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  bill.  I  do  not  want 
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some  hollow  victory  with  a  narrow 
margin  that  says  as  an  amendment  we 
would  like  to  do  something  about 
South  Africa  when  there  is  a  possibili- 
ty that  we  can  do  something  about 
South  Africa,  but  that  is  going  to  re- 
quire literally  in  my  book  about  67 
votes  to  70  votes,  not  a  simple  majori- 
ty. 

So  I  would  hope— I  know  how  heated 
we  all  get  on  this  subject,  but  I  want 
the  record  clear.  As  I  stated  at  the 
outset,  the  majority  leader  has  been 
doing  his  job  as  a  leader  in  trying  to 
bring  the  parties  together.  I  do  not 
want  to  threaten  them.  I  do  not  want 
to  throw  a  ring  around  them. 

I  think  he  should  have  the  utmost 
flexibility.  I  hope  we  will  do  that,  and 
it  will  be  done  in  conjunction  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  who  I 
might  add  at  the  session  we  had  last 
week  was  just  as  flexible  and  just  as 
encompassing  of  all  views  as  anyone 
on  this  side. 

So,  I  would  hope  that  the  rhetoric 
does  not  get  too  steamed  up  because  if 
it  does,  we  are  going  to  get  in  the  very 
box  that  will  kill  the  sanctions  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLEL  I  am  happy  to  yield  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
ask  the  majority  leader  to  yield 
beyond  just  this  question.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  said  some- 
thing a  little  earlier  to  the  effect  that 
someone  sneaked,  someone  sneaked 
and  offered  an  amendment. 

Is  the  distingiiished  majority  leader 
referring  to  me  as  having  sneaked  and 
offered  an  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  think  what  I  said, 
what  I  repeated  was  someone  could 
sneak  in  and  offer  an  amendment,  yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  majority  leader 
implying  that  I  sneaked  in  and  offered 
this  amendment?  He  was  here  on  the 
floor.  Is  he  referring  to  me? 

Blr.  DOLE.  No.  The  Senator  was  rec- 
ognized. He  had  a  right  to  offer  the 
amendment.  As  I  stated,  I  was  talking 
about  the  gentlemen's  agreement  that 
I  thought,  apparently  did  not  have, 
and  maybe  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia was  not  a  party  to  that. 

But  I  think  I  had  a  rather  csireful 
discussion  on  that  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  We  talked  about 
this  for  about  4  or  5  hours  on  Friday 
evening. 

I  hoped  we  had  left  it  on  that  basis. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  characterize 
what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  did.  He  offered  an  amendment. 
I  understood  we  were  not  going  to  do 
that.  He  understood  it  differently. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  I  did  not  understand 
that  way  at  all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  obvious  he  would 
not  offer  it  had  he  understood  it  that 
way. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  seek  the  floor  in 
my  own  right  in  a  moment  to  respond 


to  some  of  the  things  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  said. 

I  want  to  know  specifically  whether 
or  not  the  majority  leader  is  address- 
ing his  remarks  to  me  when  he  refers 
to  someone  as  having  sneaked  in  and 
offered  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  say  that  the  minor- 
ity leader  was  recognized,  he  offered 
the  amendemnt,  and  now  we  are  in 
this  predicament. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  assume  the  record  will 
reflect  what  I  said.  If  I  said  that,  I  did 
not  intend  to  say  that,  but  I  believe 
what  I  tried  to  reflect  what  I  thought 
was  a  gentlemen's  agreement.  I  have 
been  in  this  Senate  a  long  time.  All 
you  have  around  this  place  is  your 
word. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression, as  a  matter  of  fact  I  made  it 
rather  clear  that  I  was  a  tax  conferee, 
that  I  could  not  sit  on  the  floor  all  day 
Monday,  and  all  day  Tuesday,  and  all 
day  Wednesday  to  make  certain  some- 
one did  not  nm  in  and  I  think  I  used 
the  word  surprise  us  or  sneak  in  with 
an  amendment.  That  is  why  we  sat 
here  to  12:30  that  morning  trying  to 
work  out  some  agreement.  We  did  not 
get  it  aU  put  together. 

But  now  we  have  the  amendment. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  deal  with  it. 
Maybe  this  is  the  time  we  ought  to 
deal  with  it.  But  before  I  do  that  I 
want  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorimi  so  I  can  find  out  what  my 
rights  are. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Before  we  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  I  hope  I  will  get 
an  opportunity  in  my  own  right  to  this 
floor  to  respond  to  some  of  the  things 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said.  He  has  indicated  his  view- 
point of  what  was  said  on  Friday 
night,  what  was  agreed  to  and  what 
has  happened  since. 

I  also  want  to  respond  as  to  what  my 
viewpoint  is.  The  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  has  made  some  comment 
here  about  what  happened  prior  to 
last  Friday  night  and  I  just  want  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  respond,  and  I 
want  an  opportunity  to  get  this  floor 
in  my  own  right. 

I  have  had  enough  of  this  business 
of  having  the  majority  leader  stand 
here  and  act  as  a  traffic  cop  on  this 
floor  and  yield  it  only  to  other  Sena- 
tors. He  determines  who  will  call  up  an 
amendment,  when  they  will  call  up  an 
amendment,  and  what  will  be  in  the 
amendment. 

I  want  the  floor  in  my  own  right  in  a 
moment,  because  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  a  response  to  some  of  the 
things  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said.  But  I  want  to  tie  this 
down  while  he  has  the  floor  because 
there  is  rule  19  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  President.  And  if  he 
is    intimating    or    implying    that    I 


sneaked  when  I  called  this  amendment 
in  his  presence  right  here  I  want  to 
know  it  now. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  record  will  reflect 
what  I  said,  but  I  think  It  wiU  reflect 
what  I  recall  the  conversation  to  be  on 
Friday  evening. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  think  I 
sneaked  when  I  offered  this  an^end- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  I  will  say  for  the 
record,  you  didn't  but  I  also  say  for 
the  record  what  I  recollect  I  said  on 
Friday  night,  and  there  were  people 
around.  I  said  someone  can  sneak  here 
and  offer  an  amendment  I  am  not 
going  to  back  away  from  that. 

But  the  Senator  was  recognized  in 
his  right  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  Friday 
night  my  recollection  was  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  said  that  in 
his  absence  someone  might  come  to 
the  floor  and  call  for  the  regular  order 
and  bring  back 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  was  also  said. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  bring  back  the  debt 
limit  resolution. 

I  said  to  him  I  will  not  come  to  the 
floor  and  call  for  the  regular  order 
when  you  are  not  on  the  floor.  When 
your  back  is  turned  I  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  right. 

I  certainly  did  not  enter  into  any 
agreement  that  there  would  not  be  a 
South  Africa  amendment  offered  on 
this  bill.  A  cloture  motion  has  been  of- 
fered on  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill.  If  cloture  is  invoked 
tomorrow,  that  shuts  out  any  opportu- 
nity to  offer  a  South  Africa  amend- 
ment or  any  other  amendment  that  is 
not  germane. 

I  will  take  the  floor  in  my  own  right 
a  little  later. 

But  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
not  saying  that  I  sneaked  and  offered 
an  amendment,  nor  is  he  implying 
that  I  sneaked  and  offered  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  hope  I  am  correct  in  saying  that. 
Ami? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  I  indicated  that, 
and  I  would  also  say  that  the  minority 
leader  is  correct:  We  did  talk  about 
anybody  could  call  for  the  regular 
order.  He  said  he  would  not  do  that  in 
my  absence.  There  were  other  conver- 
sations. 

We  were  in  here  5  hours.  We  had  a 
lot  to  talk  about,  and  my  understand- 
ing when  I  left— apparently  not  the 
correct  understanding— was  that  we 
would  try  to  work  out  some  agreement 
on  South  Africa  and  the  Contras  if  we 
could. 

D  1930 

We  could  not  do  it  that  night.  We 
had  been  up  all  day  long  and  until  2 
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o'clock  the  morning  before.  The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  came  in  and 
said.  "I  don't  think  we  can  do  this 
now.  We  need  to  think  about  it  over- 
night. Maybe  we  ought  to  come  in  on 
Saturday." 

We  started  discussing  it.  We  had  a 
lot  of  staff  around  who  were  very 
helpful,  suid  about  an  hour  later  we 
reached  a  partial  agreement. 

And  during  that  time  before  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  left,  I 
made  it  clear  I  did  not  want  to  have  to 
be  here  all  the  time.  My  view  was  we 
would  work  out  something.  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  I  want  to  work  out 
something  on  South  Africa.  I  am  not 
trying  to  block  action  on  South  Africa; 
never  have;  did  not  do  it  last  year. 

But  if  we  want  just  a  party  division 
on  South  Africa,  if  that  is  what  some 
people  want  in  this  Chamber,  they 
may  get  it,  not  because  of  what  I  say, 
but  I  think  we  have  a  right  on  this 
side  to  also  accommodate  what  the 
President  would  like  us  to  take  up,  and 
that  is  aid  to  the  Contras.  We  passed 
it.  We  passed  it.  We  passed  it.  And  now 
we  have  to  pass  it  again. 

I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  think  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  do  we  want  a  bill 
on  South  Africa  freestanding  or  do 
you  want  to  put  it  on  the  debt  ceiling 
or  do  you  want  to  put  it  on  DOD  au- 
thorization? Is  that  why  we  wanted  to 
bring  up  the  DOD  authorization?  I  do 
not  think  so,  because  it  could  be  of- 
fered to  the  debt  ceiling. 

But  I  am  willing  to  try  to  work  out 
an  agreement.  I  am  also  willing  to  just 
let  nature  take  its  course.  If  this  is 
what  we  want  to  do  on  Thursday,  to 
vote  on  cloture;  if  it  is  invoked,  we  are 
on  South  Africa  and  we  will  be  on  it, 
then  we  will  go  back  on  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill.  We  have  been  on  it  2 
days  and  we  have  not  disposed  of  but 
one  amendment  on  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill.  It  is  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Now,  we  have  to  find  some  way  out 
of  the  debt  ceiling  morass.  I  have  been 
advised  by  Senators  DoicEinci, 
Oramm,  and  Rxn>UAN— and  I  am  cer- 
tain Senator  Hollings  would  agree— 
we  have  real  problems  if  we  do  not  do 
something,  because  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  amendment  is  on  the  debt 
ceiling,  if  we  do  not  go  to  conference 
with  the  House. 

But,  again,  if  it  is  the  desire  of  those 
who  want  nothing  but  South  Africa  to 
happen  between  now  and  the  15th  of 
Augiist,  because  I  think  the  House  is 
going  to  leave  on  the  15th  of  August, 
then  we  can  take  it  up,  if  they  are  suc- 
cessful. 

So  I  just  suggest,  as  I  have  in  the 
past,  if  I  had  a  record  that  was  some- 
how perceived  as  anti-civil  rights  or  in- 
sensitive to  blacks  anywhere,  then  I 
would  understand  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  being  a  little  nervous 
about  what  we  might  be  doing.  But  I 


believe  the  record  is  there.  I  believe  it 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  time 
again  that  we  have  been  trying  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  all  those  areas,  civil 
rights  areas. 

And,  let  us  face  it.  That  is  what  the 
bill  has  become,  or  the  amendment 
which  was  offered,  a  civil  rights  issue 
in  this  coimtry.  The  blacks  are  split  in 
South  Africa,  but  we  are  being  asked 
to  vote,  to  turn  everything  aside,  do 
not  worry  about  anything  until  we 
have  registered  something  on  South 
Africa.  I  am  not  even  certain  what  the 
amendment  is.  Has  the  amendment 
been  read?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
reading  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  no  idea  what 
the  amendment  is.  We  understand  it  is 
not  the  biU  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  15  to 
12.  it  is  apparently  sort  of  the  Kenne- 
dy-Weicker  amendment,  with  addi- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
yielding  the  floor,  except  I  do  want  to 
check  some  things  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian before  I  do  that.  So  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll. 

D  1950 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AlOERDlIXirr  IfO.  34 1 7 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk 
which  I  will  explain.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansaa  (Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2417. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  the  words  "Division  E"  and 
insert  the  following: 

TITLE  II— CENTRAL  AMERICA 
PUHPOSES 

Skc.  301.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to 
promote  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment, peace,  stability  and  democracy  in 
Central  America,  to  encourage  a  negotiated 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  the  region,  and 
towards  these  ends,  to  enable  the  President 
to  provide  additional  economic  assistance 
for  the  Central  American  democracies  as 
well  as  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  title. 

POUCT  TOWAKD  CEMTSAL  AKKRICA 

Sec.  202.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that— 

(1)  the  building  of  democracy,  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  economic  development,  the 


improvement  of  living  conditions,  and  the 
application  of  equal  justice  under  law  In 
Central  America  are  Important  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  communi- 
ty of  American  States: 

(2)  the  Interrelated  issues  of  social  and 
human  progress,  economic  growth,  political 
reform,  and  regional  security  must  be  effec- 
tively dealt  with  to  assure  a  democratic  and 
economically  and  politically  secure  Central 
America;  and 

(3)  the  September  1983  Contadora  Docu- 
ment of  Objectives,  which  sets  forth  a 
framework  for  negotiating  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict  and  turmoil  In  the 
region,  is  to  be  encouraged  and  supported. 

(b)  The  United  States  strongly  supports  aa 
essential  to  the  objectives  set  forth  In  sub- 
section <a)— 

(Da  long-term  conunltment  of  economic 
assistance  to  the  Central  American  democ- 
racies in  amounts  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America: 

(2)  national  reconciliation  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  creation  of  a  framework  for  netotl- 
ating  a  peaceful,  democratic  settlement  to 
the  Nicaraguan  conflict;  and 

(3)  efforts  to  reach  a  comprehensive  and 
verifiable  final  agreement  based  on  the  Con- 
tadora Docimient  of  Objectives.  Including 
efforts  to  encourage  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  to  pursue  a  dialogue  with  the 
representatives  of  all  elements  of  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  opposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  a  democratic  political  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict,  including  free  and 
fair  elections. 

POUCY  TOWARD  THE  (WVEKNHENT  OP 
NICARACDA 

Sec.  203.  (a)  United  SUtes  policy  toward 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  shall  be 
based  upon  that  government's  responsive- 
ness to  continuing  concerns  affecting  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua's  neighbors  about— 

(1)  Nicaragua's  close  military  and  security 
ties  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies  including  the  presence  in 
Nicaragua  of  military  and  security  person- 
nel from  those  countries  and  allies: 

(2)  Nicaragua's  buildup  of  military  forces 
in  nimibers  disproportionate  to  those  of  its 
neighbors  and  equipped  with  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  and  facilities  designed  to 
accoDunodate  even  more  advanced  equip- 
ment: 

(3)  Nicaragua's  unlawful  support  for 
armed  subversion  and  terrorism  directed 
against  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments of  other  countries: 

(4)  Nicaragua's  internal  repression  and 
lack  of  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  civil 
and  political  rights  which  would  allow  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  to  have  a  meaningful 
voice  in  determining  the  policies  of  their 
government  throtigh  participation  in  regu- 
larly scheduled  free  and  fair  elections  and 
the  establishment  of  democratic  institu- 
tions: and 

(5)  Nicaragua's  refusal  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  based  upon  the 
comprehensive  implementation  of  the  Sep- 
tember 1983  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
tives and.  in  particular,  its  refusal  to  engage 
in  a  serious  national  dialogue  with  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  opposi- 
tion. 

(b)  The  United  States  wiU  address  the 
concerns  described  in  subsection  (a) 
through  economic  political,  and  diplomatic 
measures  (including  efforts  to  secure  the  co- 
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operation  of  other  democratic  nations  in 
such  measures),  as  well  as  through  support 
for  the  Nicaragxian  democratic  resistance. 
In  order  to  assure  every  opportunity  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  United  States  will— 

(1)  enarage  in  bilateral  discussions  with  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  with  a  view 
toward  facilitating  progress  in  achieving  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict,  if  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  simultaneously 
engages  in  a  serious  dialogue  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition:  and 

(2)  limit  the  types  tuid  amounts  of  assist- 
ance provided  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  and  take  other  positive  action  in 
response  to  steps  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  toward  meeting  the  concerns 
described  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  duration  of  bilateral  discussions 
with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
implementation  of  additional  measures 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  determined, 
after  consultation  with  the  Congress,  by  ref- 
erence to  Nicaragua's  actions  in  response  to 
the  concerns  described  in  suttsection  (a). 
Particular  regard  will  be  paid  to  whether— 

(1)  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  religion, 
and  political  activity  are  being  respected  in 
Nicaragua  and  progress  is  being  made 
toward  the  holding  of  regularly  scheduled 
free  and  fair  elections; 

(2)  there  has  been  a  halt  to  the  flow  of 
arms  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  mili- 
tary personnel  into  Nicaragua,  and  a  with- 
drawal of  aU  foreign  military  personnel  has 
begiin: 

(3)  a  cease-fire  with  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  is  being  respected;  and 

(4)  Nicaragua  Is  refraining  from  acts  of  ag- 
gression, including  support  for  insurgency 
and  terrorism  In  other  countries. 

(d)  The  actions  by  the  United  States 
under  this  title  in  response  to  the  concerns 
described  in  subsection  (a)  are  consistent 
with  the  right  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
defend  itself  and  to  assist  its  allies  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  law  and  treaties 
in  force.  Such  actions  are  directed,  not  to 
determine  the  form  or  composition  of  any 
government  of  Nicaragua,  but  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  and  verifiable  agreement 
among  Central  American  countries,  based 
upon  the  1983  Contadora  E>ocument  of  Ob- 
jectives, Including  internal  reconciliation 
within  Nicaragua  based  upon  democratic 
principles,  without  the  use  of  force  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  no  member  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  or  employee  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  other  component  of  the 
United  States  Government  may  enter  Nica- 
ragua to  provide  military  advice,  training,  or 
logistical  support  to  paramilitary  groups  op- 
erating inside  that  country.  Nothing  In  this 
title  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  any 
member  or  unit  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  combat  against 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua. 

POLICY  TOWARD  THX  NICARAGUAll  DEMOCRATIC 
RESIST  AHCE 

Sbc.  204.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  all  groups  within  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance  which— 

(1)  are  committed  to  work  together  for 
democratic  national  reconciliation  In  Nica- 
ragua based  on  the  document  issued  by  the 
six  Nicaraguan  opposition  parties  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  19M,  entitled  "Propceal  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  for  a  Solution  to  the 
Crisis  in  Our  Country";  and 


(2)  respect  international  standards  of  con- 
duct and  refrain  from  violations  of  human 
rights  or  from  other  criminal  acts. 

(b)  No  assistance  under  this  title  may  be 
provided  to  any  group  that  retains  in  its 
ranks  any  individual  who  has  been  found  to 
engage  in— 

( 1 )  gross  violations  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  (as  defined  in  section 
502B(d)(l)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961);  or 

(2)  drug  smuggling  or  significant  misuse  of 
public  or  private  funds. 

(cKl)  It  is  recognized  that  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  has  been  broadening 
its  representative  base,  through  the  forging 
of  cooperative  relationships  between  the 
United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  (UNO)  and 
other  democratic  resistance  elements,  and 
has  been  increasing  the  responsiveness  of 
military  forces  to  civilian  leadership. 

(2)  The  ?>resident  shall  use  the  authority 
provided  by  this  title  to  further  the  develop- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (I)  and  to  en- 
courage the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance to  take  additional  steps  to  strengthen 
its  unity,  pursue  a  defined  and  coordinated 
program  for  representative  democracy  in 
Nicaragua,  and  otherwise  increase  its  appeal 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

(d)  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  set  out  in 
this  section,  not  less  than  $10,000,000  of  the 
funds  transferred  by  section  6(a)  shall  be 
available  only  for  assistance  to  resistance 
forces  otherwise  eligible  and  not  currently 
included  within  UNO,  of  which  amount 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
Southern  Opposition  Bloc  (BOS)  and 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
Indian  resistance  force  known  as  Misura- 
sata. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACIES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  President  for  assistance  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies  (Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  $300,000,000  of  unobligated  funds 
from  the  accounts  specified  in  subsection 
(b).  Amounts  transferred  under  this  section 
shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  chapter  6  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
funds  made  available  by  this  section— 

(1)  shall  be  in  addition  to  amounts  previ- 
ously appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  allocated  for  assistance  to  Central 
American  countries,  and 

(2)  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  1987,  except  that  not 
less  than  $100,000,000  shall  be  obligated  on 
or  before  September  30,  1986. 

(b)  Amounts  made  available  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  transferred  from  such  accounts 
as  the  President  may  designate  for  which 
appropriations  were  made  by  title  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  I»rograms 
Appropriations  Act,  1986.  title  IV  of  the  Ag- 
riculture, Rural  E>evelopment  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1986,  (as  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  99-190),  and  title  II  of 
the  Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1985  (Public  Law  99-10). 

(cKl)  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  shall— 

(A)  develop  a  plan  for  fully  funding  the 
assistance  to  the  Central  American  democ- 
racies (Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras)   proposed  in  the  January 


1984  report  of  the  National  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America;  and 

(B)  provide  a  report  describing  this  plan 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  March  1,  1987. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include  an  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tions, prepared  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  on  how  more  effective 
use  can  be  made  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  United  States  in  alleviating 
hunger  in  Central  America  and  contributing 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies. 

(d)(1)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
President  out  of  funcis  appropriated  by  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1985 
(Public  Law  99-88).  under  the  heading  "As- 
sistance For  Implementation  of  a  Contadora 
Agreement"  such  sums  as  the  President 
may  require,  but  not  more  than  $2,000,000. 
to  facilitate  the  participation  of  Costa  Rica, 
El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  and  Honduras  in 
regional  meetings  and  negotiations  to  pro- 
mote peace,  stability,  and  security  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

(2)  Funds  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  available  for  the  same  period 
of  time  as  such  funds  would  have  been  avail- 
able under  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1985  (Public  Law  99-88),  but  for 
the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  Congress  reaffirms  its  support  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Central  American 
Development  Organization,  authorized  by 
section  464  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  an  effective  forum  for  dialogue  on. 
and  the  continuous  review  and  advancement 
of.  Central  America's  political,  economic, 
and  social  development,  including  the 
strengthening  of  democratic  pluralism  and 
respect  for  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  Toward  this  end.  not  less 
than  $750,000  of  the  funds  transferred  by 
this  section  should  be  used  to  establish  the 
Central  American  Development  Organiza- 
tion and  its  administrative  apparatus  so  as 
to  ensure  that  Central  American  develop- 
ment objectives  are  encouraged. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  NICARAGUAN  DEMOCRATIC 
RESISTANCE 

Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  hereby  ap- 
proves the  provision  of  assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(2)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$100,000,000  of  unobligated  funds  from  such 
accounts  for  which  appropriations  were 
made  by  the  Department  of  E>efense  Appro- 
priations Act.  1986  (as  contained  in  Public 
Law  99-190).  as  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974.  not  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  funds  transferred  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  in  accordance  with  this  title 
upon  the  date  of  its  enactment;  not  more 
than  an  additional  20  percent  of  such  funds 
may  be  so  available  no  earlier  than  October 
15.  1986.  and  15  days  after  the  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  of  the  determination  re- 
quired by  section  IKc);  and  not  more  than 
the  remaining  40  percent  may  be  so  avail- 
able no  earlier  than  February  15.  1987,  and 
15  days  after  the  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  determination  required  by  sec- 
Uon  11(e). 

(c)  Funds  transferred  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  remain  available  for  the  same  periods 
of  time,  but  not  to  exceed  September  30. 
1987,  as  such  funds  would  have  been  avail- 
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able  under  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1986  (as  contained  in 
Public  Law  99-190),  but  for  the  enactment 
of  this  title. 

COORDINATION  OP  AND  A(XX>UNTABILITT  POR  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  THE  NICARACDAN  DEMOCRATIC 
RESISTANCE 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  (or  his 
designee)  shall  be  responsible  for  policy 
guidance,  coordination,  and  supervision  of 
United  States  Government  activities  under 
this  title. 

(b)  Any  agency  to  which  funds  transferred 
under  section  6(a)  are  allocated  shall  estab- 
lish standards,  procedures  and  controls  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  such  funds  are  fully 
accounted  for  and  are  used  exclusively  for 
the  purposes  authorized  by  this  title.  Such 
standards,  procedures  and  controls  shall  be 
developed  In  consultation  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  appropriate  conunit- 
tees  of  the  Congress,  and  shall  include  such 
safeguards  as  segregation  of  accounts,  moni- 
toring of  deliveries,  and  requirements  for 
the  keeping  of  complete  records  available 
for  audit  by  authorized  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

PDNDS  FOR  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  transferred 
under  section  6(a),  $30,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  provision  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance. 

(b)  Of  the  $30,000,000  made  avaUable  only 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  $3,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  strengthening 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  for  the  observance 
and  advancement  of  human  rights. 

APPLICATION  OF  EXISTING  LAWS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  funds  transferred  under  section 
6(a)  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  105(a)  of  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986,  and 
all  the  requirements,  terms,  and  conditions 
of  such  section  and  sections  101  and  102  of 
such  Act,  section  502  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1947,  and  section  106  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1985  (Public 
Law  99-88),  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
met  for  such  use  of  such  funds. 

(b)  The  use  of  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  is  subject  to  all  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law  and  established  procedures  re- 
lating to  the  oversight  by  the  Congress  of 
operations  of  departments  and  agencies. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
as  permitting  the  President  to  furnish  addi- 
tional assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  from  funds  other  than  the 
fun(Js  transferred  under  section  6(a)  or  oth- 
erwise specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance. 

(d)  No  limitation  or  restriction  contained 
in  section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672,  section 
8109  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1986,  section  502  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  shaU  apply  to  the  transfer 
or  use  of  funds  transferred  to  the  President 
under  this  title. 

USE  OP  PUNDS  APTER  A  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  210.  If  the  President  determines  and 
so  reports  to  the  Congress  that  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Central  Amer- 
ica has  been  reached,  then— 

(1)  the  unobligated  balance,  if  any,  of 
funds  transferred  under  section  6(a)  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reconstruction  in  Central  Ameri- 


can countries  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  economic  support  fund  assistance); 

(2)  the  President  shall  terminate  any  eco- 
nomic embargo  of  Nicaragua  then  in  effect; 
and 

(3)  the  President  shall  take  such  further 
actions  as  are  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
policy  described  in  section  2(a)(1)  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  all  Central  American 
countries,  including  Nicaragua. 

INCENTIVES  FOR  A  NEGOTIATED  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  under  this  title  shall 
be  provided  in  a  manner  designed  to  encour- 
age the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  re- 
spond favorably  to  the  many  opportunities 
available  for  achieving  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  Central  America. 
These  opportunities  include  the  following 
proposals: 

(1)  six  opposition  Nicaraguan  political  par- 
ties on  February  7,  1986,  called  for  an  imme- 
diate cease-fire,  an  effective  general  amnes- 
ty, abolition  of  the  state  of  emergency 
agreement  on  a  new  electoral  process  and 
general  elections,  effective  fulfillment  of 
international  commitments  for  democratiza- 
tion, and  observance  of  implementation  of 
these  actions  and  commitments  by  appropri- 
ate international  groups  and  organizations; 

(2)  President  Reag&n  on  February  10, 
1986,  offered  simultaneous  talks  between 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  opposi- 
tion in  Nicaragua  and  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States 
Government; 

(3)  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  of  El 
Salvador  on  March  5,  1986,  offered  an  addi- 
tional dialogue  between  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  and  the  insurgents  in  El  Salva- 
dor if  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  would 
simultaneously  engage  in  a  dialogue  with  all 
elements  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  op- 
position; and 

(4)  the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  on 
May  29.  1986.  reiterated  its  support  for  the 
six-party  proposal  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  as  a  means  to  achieve  national  reconcili- 
ation and  democratization. 

(b)(1)  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a),  and  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e),  assistance  to  the  Nic- 
araguan democratic  resistance  imder  this 
title  shall  be  limited  to  the  following: 

(A)  humanitarian  assistance  (as  defined  in 
section  722(g)(5)  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985); 

(B)  logistics  advice  and  assistance: 

(C)  support  for  democratic  political  and 
diplomatic  activities: 

(D)  training,  services,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  radio  communications,  collection, 
and  utilization  of  intelligence,  logistics,  and 
small-unit  skills,  tactics  and  operations;  and 

(E)  equipment  and  supplies  necessary  for 
defense  against  air  attacks. 

(2)  The  assistance  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  limited,  by  type  and  value,  to 
the  matters  specified  in  the  classified  annex 
to  the  communication  from  the  President  to 
the  Sfieaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  dated 
June  24,  1986. 

(3)  No  weapons  or  ammunition  shall  be 
delivered  under  this  title  to  the  Nicaraguan 
dem(x:ratic  resistance  prior  to  September  1, 
1986. 

(c)  On  and  after  October  15,  1986.  an  addi- 
tional $20,000,000  of  the  funds  transferred 
under  section  6(a)  may  be  made  available 


for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance 15  days  after  the  President  determinet 
and  reports  to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Central  American  countries  have 
not  concluded  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive agreement  based  on  the  Contadora  Doc- 
ument of  Objectives; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  not 
engaged  in  a  serious  dialogue  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicarmguan 
democratic  opposition,  accompanied  by  a 
cease-fire  and  an  effective  end  to  the  exist- 
ing constraints  on  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, religion,  and  political  activity,  lead- 
ing to  regularly  scheduled  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  democratic 
institutions;  and 

(3)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
achieving  such  agreement,  dialogue,  cease- 
fire, and  end  to  constraints  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  through  further  dip- 
lomatic measures,  multilateral  or  bilateral, 
without  additional  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  on  or  after  October  IS. 
1986.  funds  transferred  under  section  6(a) 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  only  if  the 
President  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  groups  receiving  assistance  under 
this  title  have  agreed  to  and  are  beginning 
to  implement— 

(A)  confederation  and  reform  measures  to 
broaden  their  leadership  base: 

(B)  the  coordination  of  their  efforts: 

(C)  the  elimination  of  human  rights 
abuses; 

(D)  the  pursuit  of  a  defined  and  coordi- 
nated program  for  achieving  representative 
democracy  in  Nicaragua: 

(E)  the  subordination  of  military  forces  to 
civilian  leadership:  and 

(F)  the  application  of  rigorous  standards, 
procedures  and  controls  to  assure  that 
funds  transferred  under  section  6(a)  are 
fully  accounted  for  and  are  used  exclusively 
for  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  title. 

(2)  In  making  his  determination  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  President  shall  take  into 
account  the  effectiveness  and  legitimacy  of 
the  political  leadership  of  those  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  groups  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  including  the  abili- 
ty of  that  political  leadership— 

(A)  to  reflect  the  views  and  objectives  of 
the  internal  and  external  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic opposition: 

(B)  to  function  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  opposition  with  Cen- 
tral Americans,  international  organizations, 
and  the  United  States  Government; 

(C)  to  represent  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic opposition  in  dealing  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua: 

(D)  to  provide  command  and  control  for 
the  military  forces  of  all  resistance  groups 
receiving  assistance  under  this  title  and  to 
establish  the  goals  for  their  military  oper- 
ations; 

(E)  to  determine  the  distribution  of  and 
maintain  accountability  for  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  title;  and 

(F)  to  provide  the  legal  mechanisms  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  standards  of 
conduct  applicable  to  all  members  of  the  re- 
sistance groups  receiving  assistance  under 
this  title. 

(e)  On  and  after  February  15.  1987.  the  re- 
strictions in  subsection  (b)  shall  cease  to 
apply  and  the  remaining  funds  transferred 
under  section  6(a)  may  be  made  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  assist- 
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ance  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance 15  days  after  the  President  determines 
and  reports  to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Central  American  countries  have 
not  concluded  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive agreement  based  on  the  Contadora  Doc- 
ument of  Objectives; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  not 
engaged  in  a  serious  dialog  with  representa- 
tives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition,  accompanied  by  a 
cease-fire  and  an  effective  end  to  the  exist- 
ing constraints  on  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, religion,  and  political  activity  lead- 
ing to  regiilarly  scheduled  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  democratic 
institutions;  and 

(3)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
achieving  such  agreement,  dialog,  cease-fire, 
and  end  to  constraints  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  through  further  diplo- 
matic measures,  multilateral  or  bilateral, 
without  additional  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance,  unless  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  joint  resolution  under 
section  12  disapproving  the  provision  of  ad- 
ditional assistance  (other  than  assistance 
described  in  subsection  (b)(1)  within  the 
limits  of  funds  previously  made  available). 

(fKl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (e),  no 
assistance  (other  than  the  assistance  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C)  of 
subsection  (b)(1))  shall  be  provided  at  any 
time  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance under  this  title  if— 

(A)  the  President  determines  that— 

(i)  the  Central  American  countries  have 
concluded  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
agreement  based  on  the  Contadora  Docu- 
ment of  Objectives;  or 

(ii)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  en- 
gaging in  a  serious  dialog  with  representa- 
tives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition,  accompanied  by  a 
cease-fire  and  an  effective  end  to  the  exist- 
ing constraints  on  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, xeligion,  and  political  activity  lead- 
ing to  r^xilarly  scheduled  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  democratic 
institutions;  or 

(B)  the  Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution 
under  sectk>n  12  disapproving  the  provision 
of  additional  assistance  (other  than  assist- 
ance described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C)  of  subsection  (bKD). 

(2)  The  prohibition  contained  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply— 

(A)  with  respect  to  assistance  described  in 
subparagraph  (D)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  if  the 
Govemmfetit  of  Nicaragua  fails  to  observe 
an  applicable  cease-fire;  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  assistance  described  in 
subparagraph  (E)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  if  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  acquires  addition- 
al equipment  or  materiel  to  carry  out  air  at- 
tacks. 

COIfGRXSSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES 

Sic  212.  (aXl)  A  joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e)  of  section  11  shall 
be  one  without  a  preamble,  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
'That  the  Congress  disapproves  the  provi- 
sion of  additional  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance  pursuant  to  title 
of  the  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priations Act,  1987,  except  as  provided  in 
section  11(b)  thereof  within  the  limits  of 
funds  previously  made  available.". 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  described  in  subsec- 
Uon  (fXlHB)  of  section  11  shall  be  one  with- 
out a  preamble,  the  matter  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  of  ^hlch  is  as  foUows:  "That  the 
Congress  disapproves  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional assistapce  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 


cratic resistance  pursuant  to  title  of 

the  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act,  1987,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C)  of  section  ll(bKl) 
and  paragraph  (2)  of  section  11(f)  thereof.". 

(b)  A  Joint  resolution  described  in  subsec- 
tion (aKl)  or  (a)(2)  shall  be  considered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (7)  of  section 
8066(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1985  (as  contained  in 
Public  Law  98-473),  except  that— 

(1)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  a 
joint  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  respective  joint  resolution  set 
forth  in  subsection  (aKl)  or  subsection 
(aK2): 

(2)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  the  appropriate 
committee  or  committees  of  the  respective 
House  of  Congress;  and 

(3)  references  In  such  paragraphs  to  the 
eighth  day  and  to  fifteen  calendar  days 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  fifth 
day  and  to  five  calendar  days,  respectively. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  en- 
acted— 

(1)  as  exercises  of  the  rulemaking  powers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate, 
and  as  such  they  are  deemed  a  part  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  and  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
joint  resolutions  under  section  11,  and  they 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  inconsistent  with  such  rules; 
and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
change  their  rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
report  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
any  measure. 

COMKISSION  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICAU 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Sec.  213.  (a)(1)  There  is  esUbllshed  the 
Commission  on  Central  American  Negotia- 
tions (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"),  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  members  ap[>ointed  as  follows: 

(A)  one  individual  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

(B)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(C)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  Senate; 

(D)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  Senate;  and 

(E)  one  individual,  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  selected  by 
majority  vote  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission. 

(2)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  may  be  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission. 

(3)  The  appointments  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  (C>.  and  (D)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  made  within  5  calendar 
days  following  enactment  of  this  title,  and 
the  selection  of  a  chairman  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (E)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  within  10  days  following  enactment  of 
this  title. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
monitor  and  report  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  to  coordi- 
nate and  reform  and  on  the  status  of  any 


negotiations  on  the  peace,  stability,  and  se- 
curity of  Central  America,  Including  negoti- 
ations conducted  between  or  among— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  all 
elements  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  op- 
position, including  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance; 

(2)  the  govemmenU  of  Central  American 
countries; 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  United  SUt«s 
and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua; 

(4)  the  governments  of  the  Contadora  and 
Support  Group  countries  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Central  American  countries; 
and 

(5)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  and 
the  Insurgents  in  El  Salvador. 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  not  more  than  seven  staff 
personnel,  but  at  such  rates  not  in  excess  of 
the  rate  of  pay  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(2HA)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  each  day  during  which  such 
member  Is  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(B)  While  away  from  his  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
duties  for  the  Commission,  a  member  or 
staff  personnel  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  a  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  not  to  exceed 
the  expenses  allowed  persons  employed 
intermittently  in  Government  service  under 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  pay  and  other  employ- 
ment benefits,  rights,  and  privileges  and  for 
all  other  purposes,  any  employee  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  con- 
gressional employee  as  defined  In  section 
2107  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(d)(1)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(2)  All  decisions  of  the  Conunission  shall 
be  by  majority  vote. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  make  such  re- 
ports in  connection  with  Its  duties  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  except  that— 

(1)  not  later  than  5  days  after  receipt  by 
the  Congress  of  a  report  by  the  President 
under  section  14  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  addressing  all  the  mat- 
ters which  are  required  to  be  included  in  re- 
ports of  the  President  by  paragraphs  (1), 
(3),  and  (4)  of  section  14;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  September  30,  1986,  the 
Commission  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  whether  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  resistance  groups  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  title  have  agreed 
to  and  are  beginning  to  implement  measures 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F) 
of  section  11(d)(1)  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
factors  described  in  section  11(d)(2). 

(fXl)  Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  not  more  than  $400,000,  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  out  of  the  Account  for  Miscellaneous 
Items,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(2)  Funds  made  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  disbursed  on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman,  except 


that  no  voucher  shall  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  the  salary  of  an  individual 
appointed  under  subsection  (c). 

<3)  For  purposes  of  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  use  of  funds  in  accordance  with  such  sec- 
tion. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  90  days  after  transmittal  of  the 
reports  required  by  subsection  (e). 

PRESIDENTIAL  REPORTING  REQUIREKENT 

Sec.  214.  The  President  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  with  each  determi- 
nation required  by  section  11a  report  on  ac- 
tions taken  to  achieve  a  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  in  a  manner 
that  meets  the  concerns  described  in  section 
3(a).  Each  such  report  shall  Include— 

(Da  detailed  statement  of  the  status  of 
negotiations  toward  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  conflict  In  Central  America,  including 
the  willingness  of  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance  and  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua to  negotiate  a  settlement: 

(2)  a  detailed  accounting  of  the  disburse- 
ments made  to  provide  assistance  with  the 
funds  transferred  under  section  6(a)  and  a 
detailed  statement  of  how  the  accountabil- 
ity standards,  procedures  and  controls  es- 
tablished under  section  7(b)  and  IKdKlKF) 
are  being  implemented  so  as  to  assure  that 
all  such  funds  are  fully  accounted  for  and 
are  being  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes 
authorized  by  this  title; 

(3)  a  discussion  of  alleged  human  rights 
violations  by  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance and  the  (jrovemment  of  Nicaragua, 
including  a  statement  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  to 
remove  from  their  ranks  any  individuals 
who  have  engaged  in  human  rights  abuses; 
and 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  in 
broadening  its  political  base  and  defining  a 
unified  and  coordinated  program  for  achiev- 
ing representative  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

REQOBSTS  POR  ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  215.  The  provisions  of  subsections  (s) 
and  (t)  of  section  722  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1985  shall  apply— 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  request  described 
in  section  722(p)  of  such  Act  submitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and 

(2>  with  respect  to  any  request  by  the 
President  for  additional  economic  assistance 
for  the  Central  American  democracies  to 
carry  out  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  required  by  section  5(c)(1)(B)  (in 
which  case  references  to  a  joint  resolution 
in  subsections  (s)  and  (t)  of  section  722  of 
such  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
a  joint  resolution  without  a  preamble,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is 
as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  approves  the 
additional  economic  assistance  for  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies  that  the  Presi- 
dent requested  pursuant  to  title  of 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriation 
Act.  1987."). 

except  that,  for  purposes  of  consideration  in 
a  House  of  Congress  of  a  joint  resolution 
under  subsection  (s)  or  (t)  of  such  section, 
amendments  to  such  a  joint  resolution  may 
be  in  order  but  only  If  such  amendments  are 
germane. 


LmiTATION  ON  PARTICIPATION  OP  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL  IN  DELIVERY 
OP  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  216.  (a)  United  States  Government 
personnel  may  not  provide  any  training  or 
other  service,  or  otherwise  participate  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  In  the  provision  of  any 
assistance,  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  title  within  those 
land  areas  of  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 
which  are  within  20  miles  of  the  border  with 
Nicaragua. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"United  States  Government  personnel" 
means — 

(1)  any  member  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  who  is  on  active  duty  or  is 
performing  inactive  duty  training;  and 

(2)  any  employee  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  other  component  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; 

but  does  not  include  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  General  Accounting 
Office  of  any  employee  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  who  is  carrying  out  inspec- 
tions, investigations,  or  audits  with  respect 
to  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  pursuant  to  this  title. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1986". 
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DEPINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Code  of  Conduct"  refers  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  section  208(a); 

(2)  the  term  "controlled  South  African 
entity"  means— 

(A)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  or  entity  organized  in 
South  Africa  and  owned  or  controlled,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  a  national  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(B)  a  branch,  office,  agency,  or  sole  pro- 
prietorship in  South  Africa  of  a  national  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

(3)  the  term  "loan"— 

(A)  means  any  transfer  or  extension  of 
funds  or  credit  on  the  basis  of  an  obligation 
to  repay,  or  any  assumption  or  guarantee  of 
the  obligation  of  another  to  repay  an  exten- 
sion of  funds  or  credit,  including— 

(I)  overdrafts, 

(II)  currency  swaps. 
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(ili)  the  purchase  of  debt  or  equity  securi- 
ties issued  by  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  or  a  South  African  entity  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(iv)  the  purchase  of  a  loan  made  by  an- 
other person, 

(V)  the  sale  of  financial  assets  subject  to 
an  agreement  to  repurchase,  tmd 

(vl)  a  renewal  or  refinancing  whereby 
funds  or  credits  su^  transferred  or  extended 
to  the  Government  of  South  Africa  or  a 
South  African  entity,  and 

(B)  does  not  include— 

(I)  normal  short-term  trade  financing,  as 
by  letters  of  credit  or  similar  trade  credits: 

(U)  sales  on  open  account  in  cases  where 
such  sales  are  normal  business  practice;  or 

(ill)  rescheduling  of  existing  loans.  If  no 
new  funds  or  credits  are  thereby  extended 
to  a  South  African  entity  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa; 

(4)  the  term  "new  investment"— 

(A)  means— 

(i)  a  commitment  or  contribution  of  funds 
or  other  assets,  and 

(II)  a  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit,  and 

(B)  does  not  include— 

(I)  the  reinvestment  of  profits  generated 
by  a  controlled  South  African  entity  into 
that  same  controlled  South  African  entity 
or  the  investment  of  such  profits  in  a  South 
African  entity; 

(II)  contributions  of  money  or  other  assets 
where  such  contributions  are  necessary  to 
enable  a  controlled  South  African  entity  to 
operate  in  an  economically  sound  manner, 
without  expanding  its  operations;  or 

(III)  the  ownership  or  control  of  a  share  or 
interest  in  a  South  African  entity  or  a  con- 
trolled South  African  entity  of  a  debt  or 
equity  security  issued  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  or  a  South  African  entity 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  or 
the  transfer  or  acquisition  of  such  a  share, 
interest,  or  debt  or  equity  security.  If  any 
such  transfer  or  acquisition  does  not  result 
in  a  payment,  contribution  of  funds  or 
assets,  or  credit  to  a  South  African  entity,  a 
controlled  South  African  entity,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa; 

(5)  the  term  "national  of  the  United 
States"  means— 

(A)  a  natural  person  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  who  owes  permanent 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  or  Is  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States,  as  defined  by  section 
101(a)(20)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(aK20));  or 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  which  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
State  or  territory  thereof,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(6)  the  term  "South  Africa"  refers  to  the 
territory  that  constituted  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  on  May  31,  1961; 

(7)  the    term    "South    African    entity" 


(A)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  or  entity  organized  in 
South  Africa;  or 

(B)  a  branch,  office,  agency,  or  sole  pro- 
prietorship In  South  Africa  of  a  person  that 
resides  or  is  organized  outside  South  Africa; 
and 

(8)  the  term  "United  SUtes"  includes  the 
States  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  EHstrict  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

PURPOSX 

Sbc.  4.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  set 
f(»tb  a  comprehensive  and  complete  frame- 


work to  guide  the  efforts  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  helping  to  bring  an  end  to  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa  and  lead  to  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  nonracial.  democratic  form  of 
government.  This  Act  sets  out  United  SUtes 
policy  toward  the  Government  of  South 
Africa,  the  victims  of  apartheid,  and  the 
other  sUtes  In  southern  Africa.  It  also  pro- 
vides the  President  with  additional  author- 
ity to  work  with  the  other  industrial  democ- 
racies to  help  end  apartheid  and  establish 
democracy  in  South  Africa. 

TTTLiE  I— POUCY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  RESPECTT  TO  ENDING 
APARTHEID 

POUCY  TOWARD  THE  GOVEXNMXNT  OF  SOCTH 
ATRICA 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  United  SUtes  policy  toward 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  shall  be 
designed  to  bring  about  reforms  in  that 
system  of  government  that  will  lead  to  the 
esUblishment  of  a  nonracial  democracy. 

(b)  The  United  SUtes  will  work  toward 
this  goal  by  encouraging  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  to— 

(1)  suspend  the  present  sUte  of  emergen- 
cy and  respect  the  principal  of  equal  justice 
under  law  for  citizens  of  all  races: 

(2)  release  Nelson  Mandela.  Govan  Mbeki. 
Walter  Sisulu,  black  trade  union  leaders, 
and  all  political  prisoners; 

(3)  permit  the  free  exercise  by  South  Afri- 
cans of  all  races  of  the  right  to  form  politi- 
cal parties,  express  political  opinions,  and 
otherwise  participate  In  the  political  proc- 
ess; 

(4)  esUblish  a  timeUble  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  apartheid  laws; 

(5)  negotiate  with  represenUtives  of  all 
racial  groups  in  South  Africa  the  future  po- 
litical system  in  South  Africa:  and 

(6)  end  military  and  paramilitary  activities 
aimed  at  neighboring  sUtes. 

(c)  The  United  States  will  encourage  the 
actions  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  through 
economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  measures 
as  set  forth  in  this  Act.  The  United  SUtes 
wiU  adjust  its  actions  toward  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  to  reflect  the  progress 
or  lack  of  progress  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  in  meeting  the  goal 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

POLICY  TOWAHD  THK  VICTmS  OP  APARTHEID 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  policy 
toward  the  victims  of  apartheid  is  to  use 
economic,  political,  diplomatic,  and  other  ef- 
fective means  to  achieve  the  removal  of  the 
root  cause  of  their  victimization,  which  is 
the  apartheid  system.  In  anticipation  of  the 
removal  of  the  system  of  apartheid  and  as  a 
further  means  of  challenging  that  system,  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  assist 
these  victims  of  apartheid  as  individuals  and 
through  organizations  to  overcome  the 
handicaps  ImtKtsed  on  them  by  the  system 
of  apartheid  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
their  rightful  roles  as  full  participants  in 
the  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellec- 
tual life  of  their  country  In  the  post-apart- 
heid South  Africa  envisioned  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  work  toward 
the  purpKises  of  subsection  (a)  by— 

(1)  providing  assistance  to  South  African 
victims  of  apartheid  without  discrimination 
by  race,  color,  sex,  religious  belief,  or  politi- 
cal orienUtion.  to  take  advantage  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  In  South  Africa  and  in 
the  United  SUtes  to  prepare  for  leadership 
positions  in  a  post-apartheid  South  Africa; 

(2)  assisting  victims  of  apartheid; 

(3)  aiding  individuals  or  groups  in  South 
Africa  whose  goals  are  to  aid  victims  of 


apartheid  or  foster  nonviolent  legal  or  polit- 
ical challenges  to  the  apartheid  laws; 

(4)  furnishing  direct  financial  assistance 
to  those  whose  nonviolent  activities  had  led 
to  their  arrest  or  detention  by  the  South  Af- 
rican authorities; 

(5)  intervening  at  the  highest  political 
levels  in  South  Africa  to  express  the  strong 
desire  of  the  United  SUtes  to  see  the  devel- 
opment in  South  Africa  of  a  nonracial 
democratic  society;  and 

(6)  supporting  the  rights  of  the  victims  of 
apartheid  through  political,  economic,  or 
other  sanctions  In  the  event  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  government  fails  to 
make  progress  toward  the  removal  of  the 
apartheid  laws  and  the  esUblishment  of 
such  democracy. 


POUCY  TOWARD  OTHER  COtnmill 
SOUTHTRN  ATRICA 


I  IN 


Sec.  103.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  policy 
toward  the  other  countries  in  the  Southern 
African  region  shall  be  designed  to  encour- 
age democratic  forms  of  government,  full  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  political  independ- 
ence, and  economic  development. 

(b)  The  United  SUtes  will  work  toward 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  by— 

(1)  helping  to  secure  the  independence  of 
Namibia  and  the  establishment  of  Namibia 
on  a  nonracial  democracy  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolutions; 

(2)  supporting  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
military  forces  from  the  region; 

(3)  encoursiging  the  nations  of  the  region 
to  settle  differences  through  peaceful 
means; 

(4)  promoting  economic  development 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  economic 
assistance  Urgeted  at  increasing  opportuni- 
ties in  the  productive  sectors  of  national 
economies,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  In- 
creasing opportunities  for  nongovernmental 
economic  activities; 

(5)  encouraging,  and  when  necessary, 
strongly  demanding,  that  all  countries  of 
the  region  respect  the  human  rights  of  their 
citizens  and  noncltizens  residing  in  the 
country,  and  especially  the  release  of  per- 
sons persecuted  for  their  political  beliefs  or 
deUlned  without  trial;  and 

(6)  providing  appropriate  assistance, 
within  the  limitations  of  American  responsi- 
bilities at  home  and  in  other  regions,  to 
assist  regional  economic  cooperation  and 
the  development  of  interregional  transpor- 
Ution  and  other  capital  facilities  necessary 
for  economic  growth. 

POUCY  TOWARD  "rRONTLllfE"  STATES 

Sec.  104.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  discuss  with  the 
govemmente  of  the  African  "frontline" 
sUtes  the  effecU  on  them  of  disruptions  in 
transportation  or  other  economic  links 
through  South  Africa  tmd  of  means  of  re- 
ducing those  effects. 

POUCY  TOWARD  A  NEGOTIATED  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  105.  (aHl)  United  SUtes  policy  will 
seek  to  promote  negotiations  among  repre- 
senUtives of  all  citizens  of  South  Africa  to 
determine  a  future  political  system  that 
would  permit  all  citizens  to  t>e  full  partici- 
pants In  the  governance  of  their  country. 
The  United  SUtes  recognizes  that  impor- 
tant and  legitimate  political  parties  in 
South  Africa  include  several  organizations 
that  have  t>een  banned  and  will  work  for  the 
unbanning  of  such  organizations  in  order  to 
permit  legitimate  political  viewpoinU  to  be 
represented  at  such  negotiations. 
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(2)  To  this  end.  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  or  other  appropriate  high-level 
United  SUtes  officials  should  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  opposition  organizations  of  South 
Africa,  particularly  but  not  limited  to  those 
organizations  representing  the  black  majori- 
ty. Furthermore,  the  President,  in  concert 
with  the  major  allies  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  other  interested  parties,  should  seek  to 
bring  together  opposition  political  leaders 
with  leaders  of  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  negotiations  to 
achieve  a  transition  to  a  post-apartheid  de- 
mocracy envisioned  in  this  Act. 

(b)  The  United  SUtes  will  encourage  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  and  all  partici- 
panU  to  the  negotiations  to  respect  the 
right  of  all  South  Africans  to  form  political 
parties,  express  political  opinions,  and  oth- 
erwise participate  in  the  political  process 
without  fear  of  retribution  by  either  govern- 
mental or  nongovemmenUl  organizations. 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  sus- 
pension of  violence  is  an  essential  precondi- 
tion for  the  holding  of  negotiations.  The 
United  SUtes  calls  upon  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  violence. 

(c)  The  United  SUtes  will  work  toward 
the  achievement  of  agreement  to  suspend 
violence  and  begin  negotiations  through  co- 
ordinated actions  with  the  major  Western 
allies  and  with  the  governments  of  the 
countries  in  the  region. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  for  negotia- 
tions could  be  promoted  if  the  United  SUtes 
and  its  major  allies,  such  as  Great  Britain, 
Canada.  France.  Italy.  Japan,  and  West 
Germany,  would  hold  a  meeting  to  develop 
a  four-point  plan  to  discuss  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  a  proposal  for 
stages  of  multilateral  assistance  to  South 
Africa  in  return  for  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  implementing— 

(1)  an  end  to  the  sUte  of  emergency  and 
the  release  of  the  political  prisoners,  includ- 
ing Nelson  Mandela; 

(2)  the  unbanning  of  the  African  National 
Congress,  the  Pan  African  Congress,  the 
Black  Consciousness  Movement,  and  all 
other  groups  willing  to  participate  In  negoti- 
ations and  a  democratic  process; 

(3)  a  revocation  of  the  Group  Areas  Act 
and  the  Population  Registration  Act  and 
the  granting  of  imiversal  citizenship  to  all 
South  Africans,  including  homeland  resi- 
dents; and 

(4)  the  use  of  the  international  offices  of  a 
third  party  as  an  intermediary  to  bring 
about  negotiations  with  the  object  of  estab- 
lishment of  power-sharing  with  the  black 
majority. 

POUCY  TOWARD  INTERNATIONAL  (X)OPERATION 
ON  MXASDRES  TO  END  APARTHEID 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  international  cooperation  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  an  effective  anti-apartheid  policy; 
and 

(2)  the  situation  in  South  Africa  consti- 
tutes an  emergency  in  international  rela- 
tions and  that  action  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  essential  sectirity  interests 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Congress  urges  the 
President  to  seek  such  cooperation  among 
all  individuals,  groups,  and  nations. 

POUCY  TOWARD  NECKLACING 

Sec.  107.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  African  National  Congress  should 
strongly  condemn  and  take  effective  actions 
against  the  execution  by  fire,  commonly 
known  as  "necklaclng",  of  any  person  in  any 
country. 


TITLE  n— MEASURES  TO  ASSIST 
VICTIMS  OP  APARTHEID 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OF  APARTHEID 

Sec.  201.  Section  105(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Of  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  section  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing this  part  of  this  Act— 

"(i)  for  the  fiscal  year  1987.  $8,000,000; 

"(ii)  for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  $11,000,000; 
and 

"(ill)  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  $15,000,000. 
shall  be  used  to  finance  education,  training, 
and  scholarships  for  the  victims  of  apart- 
heid who  are  attending  universities,  col- 
leges, and  secondary  schools  in  South  Africa 
and  who  are  selected  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B).  Of  the  funds  available 
under  the  preceding  sentence  to  carry  out 
this  subparagraph,  not  less  than  one-third 
shall  be  available  only  for  assistance  to  full- 
time  teachers  or  other  educational  profes- 
sionals pursuing  studies  toward  the  im- 
provement of  their  professional  credentials. 

"(B)  Of  the  funds  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  each  fiscal  year.  50  percent 
shall  be  available  for  educational  assistance 
for  the  victims  of  apartheid  in  accordance 
with  section  802(c)  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  in  each 
fiscal  year  which  are  not  made  available 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  avail- 
able to  finance  scholarships  for  individuals 
selected  by  a  nationwide  panel  or  by  region- 
al panels  composed  solely  of  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  appointed  by  the 
United  SUtes  chief  of  diplomatic  mission  to 
South  Africa.  No  such  individual  may  be  se- 
lected through  any  contract  entered  into 
with  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  of  this  Act.". 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  FUND 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  116(eK2KA)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1984  and"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1984.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1985"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter". 

(b)  Section  116  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  subsection  (e)(2)(A)  for  each  fiscal  year. 
$350,000  shaU  be  used  for  direct  legal  and 
other  assistance  to  political  detainees  and 
prisoners  suid  their  families,  including  the 
Investigation  of  the  killing  of  protesters  and 
prisoners,  and  for  support  for  actions  of 
black-led  community  organizations  to  resist, 
through  nonviolent  means,  the  enforcement 
of  apartheid  policies  such  as— 

"(1)  removal  of  black  populations  from 
cerUin  geographic  areas  on  account  of  race 
or  ethnic  origin, 

"(2)  denationalization  of  blacks,  including 
any  distinctions  between  the  South  African 
citizenships  of  blacks  and  whites. 

"(3)  residence  restrictions  based  on  race  or 
ethnic  origin. 

"(4)  restrictions  on  the  righte  of  blacks  to 
seek  employment  in  South  Africa  and  live 
wherever  they  find  employment  in  South 
Africa,  and 

"(5)  restrictions  which  make  it  impossible 
for  black  employees  and  their  families  to  be 


housed    in    family    accommodations    near 
their  place  of  employment.". 

EXPANDING  PARTICIPATION  IN  THB  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  ECONOMY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that— 

(1)  the  denial  under  the  apartheid  laws  of 
South  Africa  of  the  righu  of  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  equiUbly  in  the 
South  African  economy  as  managers  or 
owners  of,  or  professionals  in.  business  en- 
terprises, and 

(2)  the  policy  of  confining  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  to  the  sutus  of 
employees  in  minority-dominated  busineaa- 
es. 

Is  an  affront  to  the  values  of  a  free  society. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby— 

(1)  applauds  the  commitment  of  nationals 
of  the  United  SUtes  adhering  to  the  Code 
of  Conduct  to  assure  that  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  are  given  assist- 
ance in  gaining  their  rightful  place  in  the 
South  African  economy:  and 

(2)  urges  the  United  SUtes  Government 
to  assist  In  all  appropriate  ways  the  realiza- 
tion by  South  African  blacks  and  other  non- 
whites  of  their  rightful  place  In  the  South 
African  economy. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  SecreUry  of  SUte  and  any  other 
head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  carrying  out  activities  In 
South  Africa  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  in  procuring  goods  or  services, 
make  affirmative  efforts  to  assist  businesa 
enterprises  having  more  than  50  percent 
beneficial  ownership  by  South  African 
blacks  or  other  nonwhite  South  Africans. 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  204.  Section  2(bK9)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(9)  In"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(9)(A)  Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  in";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  The  Bank  shall  take  active  steps  to 
encourage  the  use  of  its  facilities  to  guaran- 
tee. Insure,  extend  credit,  or  participate  In 
the  extension  of  credit  to  business  enter- 
prises in  South  Africa  that  are  majority 
owned  by  South  African  blacks  or  other 
nonwhite  South  Africans.  The  certification 
requirement  contained  in  clause  (c)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  exports  to 
or  purchases  from  business  enterprises 
which  are  majority  owned  by  South  African 
blacks  or  other  nonwhite  South  Africans.". 

LABOR  PRACTICES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  205.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  labor  practices  used  by  the  United 
SUtes  Government— 

(1)  for  the  direct  hire  of  South  Africans. 

(2)  for  the  reimbursement  out  of  official 
residence  funds  of  South  Africans  and  em- 
ployees of  South  African  organizations  for 
their  long-term  employment  services  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  Government, 
and 

(3)  for  the  employment  services  of  South 
Africans  arranged  by  contract. 

should  represent  the  best  of  labor  practices 
in  the  United  SUtes  and  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  labor  practices  of  nationals  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  South  Africa. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  and  any  other 
head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  SUtes  carrying  out  activities  in 
South  Africa  shall  promptly  take,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  the  necessary  steps 
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to  ensiire  that  the  labor  practices  applied  to 
the  employment  services  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  are 
governed  by  the  Code  of  Conduct. 

WXLPABS  AMD  PKOTXCTIOIf  OP  VICTIMS  OP 
APaXTHKH)  BT  TKX  UNITED  STATES 

S«c.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shaU 
acquire,  through  lease  or  purchase,  residen- 
tial properties  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  that  shall  be  made  available,  at  rents 
that  are  equitable,  to  assist  victims  of  apart- 
heid who  are  employees  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  in  obtaining  adequate 
bousing.  Such  properties  shall  be  acquired 
only  in  neighborhoods  which  would  be  open 
to  occupancy  by  other  employees  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  In  South  Africa. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

ntPLOTHKIlT  PRACnCKS  OP  UirnKD  STATXS 
NATIOMALS  IM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sk.  207.  (a)  Any  national  of  the  United 
States  that  employs  more  than  25  persons 
in  South  Africa  shall  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  insure  that  the  Code  of  Conduct  is 
implemented. 

(b)  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  may  intercede  with  any  for- 
eign government  or  foreign  national  regard- 
ing the  export  marketing  activities  in  any 
country  of  any  national  of  the  United 
States  employing  more  than  25  persons  in 
South  Africa  that  is  not  implementing  the 
Code  of  Conduct. 

CODE  OP  CONDUCT 

Sk.  208.  (a)  The  Code  of  Conduct  referred 
to  in  sections  203,  205,  207,  and  210  of  this 
Act  is  as  follows: 

(1)  desegregating  the  races  in  each  em- 
ployment facility; 

(2)  providing  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity for  all  employees  without  regard  to 
race  or  ethnic  origin: 

(3)  assuring  that  the  pay  system  is  applied 
to  all  employees  without  regard  to  race  or 
ethnic  origin; 

(4)  establishing  a  minimum  wage  and 
salary  structure  based  on  the  appropriate 
local  minimiim  economic  level  which  takes 
into  account  the  needs  of  employees  and 
their  families: 

(5)  increasing  by  appropriate  means  the 
number  of  persons  in  managerial,  superviso- 
ry, administrative,  clerical,  and  technical 
Jobs  who  are  disadvantaged  by  the  apart- 
heid system  for  the  purpose  of  significantly 
Increasing  their  representation  in  such  Jobs; 

(6)  taking  reasonable  steps  to  improve  the 
qualify  of  employees'  lives  outside  the  work 
environment  with  respect  to  housing,  trans- 
portation, schooling,  recreation,  and  health: 
and 

(7)  implementing  fair  labor  practices  by 
recognizing  the  right  of  all  employees,  re- 
gardless of  racial  or  other  distinctions,  to 
self-organization  and  to  form.  Join,  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  freely  and  without  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  and  recognizing  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  such  activity. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
addition  to  the  principles  enumerated  in 
subsection  (a),  nationals  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  section  207  should  seek  to 
comply  with  the  following  principle:  taking 
reasonable  measures  to  extend  the  scope  of 
Influence  on  activities  outside  the  work- 
place, including— 

(1)  supiwrting  the  unrestricted  rights  of 
black  businesses  to  locate  in  urban  areas; 

(2)  Influencing  other^  companies  in  South 
Africa  to  follow  the  standards  of  equal 
rights  principles:  '"      / 


(3)  supporting  the  freedom  of  mobility  of 
black  workers  to  seek  employment  opportu- 
nities wherever  they  exist,  and  make  provi- 
sion for  adequate  housing  for  families  of 
employees  within  the  proximity  of  workers" 
employment;  and 

(4)  supporting  the  rescission  of  all  apart- 
heid laws. 

(c)  The  President  may  issue  additional 
guidelines  and  criteria  to  assist  persons  who 
are  or  may  be  subject  to  section  207  in  com- 
plying with  the  principles  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  The  President 
may,  upon  request,  give  an  advisory  opinion 
to  any  person  who  is  or  may  be  subject  to 
this  section  as  to  whether  that  person  is 
subject  to  this  section  or  would  be  consid- 
ered to  t>e  in  compliance  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

(d)  The  President  may  require  all  nation- 
als of  the  United  States  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 207  to  register  with  the  United  SUtes 
Oovemment. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  one  or  more  private  organiza- 
tions or  individuals  to  assist  in  implement- 
ing this  section. 

PROHIBITION  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  209.  No  assistance  may  be  provided 
under  this  Act  to  any  group  which  main- 
tains within  its  ranks  any  individual  who 
has  been  found  to  engage  In  gross  violations 
of  Internationally  recognized  human  rights 
(as  defined  in  section  502B(dKl)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961). 

PROHIBinOH  ON  NEW  INVESTMENTS  IN  CERTAIN 
FIRMS 

Sec.  210.  No  national  of  the  United  States 
may  make  or  approve  any  new  investment 
in  South  Africa  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  con- 
trolled South  African  entity  employing  25 
or  more  individuals  if  such  entity  Is  not  Im- 
plementing the  Code  of  Conduct. 

USE  OF  THE  AFRICAN  EMERGENCY  RESERVE 

Sec.  211.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  meet  food  shortages  in  south- 
em  Africa,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  existing,  authorized,  and  funded 
reserve  entitled  the  "African  Emergency 
Reserve"  to  provide  food  assistance  and 
transportation  for  that  assistance. 

TITLE  III— MEASURES  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

PROHUmON  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
KRUGERRANDS 

Sec.  301.  No  person,  including  a  bank,  may 
import  into  the  United  States  any  South  Af- 
rican krugerrand  or  any  other  gold  coin 
minted  In  South  Africa  or  offered  for  sale 
by  the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa. 

PROHIBmON  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
MIUTART  ARTICLES 

Sec.  302.  No  arms,  ammunition,  or  mili- 
tary vehicles  produced  In  South  Africa  or 
any  manufacturing  data  for  such  articles 
may  be  Imported  into  the  United  States. 

PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
PRODUCTS  PROM  PARASTATAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  article  which  is  grown, 
produced,  or  manufactured  by  a  parastatal 
organization  of  South  Africa  may  be  import- 
ed into  the  United  States,  except  for  those 
strategic  minerals  for  which  the  President 
has  certified  to  the  Congress  that  the  quan- 
tities essential  for  the  economy  or  defense 
of  the  United  States  are  unavailable  from 
reliable  and  secure  suppliers. 


(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"parastatal  organization""  means  a  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Oovemment  of  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  COMPUTER  EXPORTS  TO  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Sec.  304.  (a)  No  computers,  computer  soft- 
ware, or  goods  or  technology  intended  to 
manufacture  or  service  computers  may  be 
exported  to  or  for  use  by  any  of  the  follow- 
ing entitles  of  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Africa: 

(1)  The  military. 

(2)  The  police. 

(3)  The  prison  system. 

(4)  The  national  security  agencies. 

(5)  ARMSCOR  and  lU  subsidiaries  or  the 
weapons  research  activities  of  the  Council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 

(6)  The  administering  authorities  for  con- 
trolling the  movements  of  the  victims  of 
apartheid. 

(7)  Any  apartheid  enforcing  agency. 

(8)  Any  local,  regional,  or  homelands  gov- 
ernment entity  which  performs  any  func- 
tion of  any  entity  described  In  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (7). 

(b)(1)  Computers,  computer  software,  and 
goods  or  technology  intended  to  service 
computers  may  be  exported,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  or  for  use  by  an  entity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  other  than  those 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  only  If  a  system 
of  end  use  verification  Is  in  effect  to  ensure 
that  the  computers  Involved  will  not  be  ut>ed 


forth  In 

nay  pre- 
may  be 


for  any  function  of  any  entity 
subsection  (a) 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerc'i 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section 

PROHIBITION  ON  LOANS  TO  THE  GOVERN! 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  305.  (a)  No  national  of  the  United 
States  may  make  or  approve  any  loan  or 
other  extension  of  credit,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, to  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
or  to  any  corporation,  partnership  or  other 
organization  which  is  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  to— 

(Da  loan  or  extension  of  cre<llt  for  any 
education,  housing,  or  humanitarian  benefit 
which— 

(A)  is  available  to  all  persons  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis:  or 

(B)  Is  available  in  a  geographic  area  acces- 
sible to  all  population  groups  without  any 
legal  or  administrative  restriction:  or 

(2)  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit  for  which 
an  agreement  is  entered  into  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PROHBITION  ON  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  WrTH 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  306.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  terminate  the  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  Relating  to  Air  Services  Be- 
tween Their  Respective  Territories,  signed 
May  23,  1947.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  that  agreement. 

(2)  Upon  termination  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pro- 
hibit any  aircraft  of  a  foreign  air  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  the  Oovem- 
ment of  South  Africa  or  by  South  African 
nationals  from  engaging  in  air  transporta- 
tion with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  the  prohi- 
bition contained  in  subsection  (a)  as  the 
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Secretary  considers  necessary  to  provide  for 
emergencies  in  which  the  safety  of  an  air- 
craft or  its  crew  or  passengers  are  threat- 
ened. 

(c)  For  puri>ose8  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"aircraft",  "air  transportation'",  and  "for- 
eign air  carrier"  have  the  meanings  given 
those  terms  In  section  101  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301). 

PROHIBITIONS  ON  NUCLEAR  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

(1)  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  not  issue  any  license  for  the  export  to 
South  Africa  of  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cilities, any  source  or  special  nuclear  materi- 
al or  sensitive  nuclear  technology,  or  any 
component  parts,  items,  or  substances 
which  the  Commission  has  determined,  pur- 
suant to  section  109b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  to  be  especially  relevant  from  the 
standpoint  of  export  control  because  of 
their  significance  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not 
Issue  any  license  for  the  export  to  South 
Africa  of  any  goods  or  technology  which 
have  been  determined,  pursuant  to  section 
309(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  Act 
of  1978,  to  be  of  significance  for  nuclear  ex- 
plosive purposes  for  use  In,  or  Judged  by  the 
President  to  be  likely  to  be  diverted  to,  a 
South  African  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cility: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  not. 
under  section  57b,(2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  authorize  any  person  to  engage,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  in  the  production  of  special 
nuclear  material  in  South  Africa;  and 

(4)  no  goods,  technology,  source  or  special 
nuclear  material,  facilities,  components, 
items,  or  substances  referred  to  In  clauses 
(1)  through  (3)  shall  be  approved  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  or  an  execu- 
tive branch  agency  for  retransfer  to  South 
Africa, 

unless  the  Secretary  of  State  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  .and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  that  -  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Prollferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  done  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  on  July 
1,  1968,  or  otherwise  maintains  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  all 
its  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  as  defined  In 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  pre- 
clude— 

<1)  any  export,  retransfer,  or  activity  gen- 
erally, licensed  or  generally  authorized  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy;  or 

(2)  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing or  applying  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  or  United  States  bilateral 
safeguards,  for  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  programs  generally  available  to  its 
member  states,  for  reducing  the  use  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  in  research  or  test 
reactors,  or  for  other  technical  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  proltferation  risks, 
such  as  programs  to  extend  the  life  of  reac- 
tor fuel  and  activities  envisaged  by  section 
223  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 
or  which  are  necessary  for  humanitarian 
reasons  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

(c)  The  prohibitions  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
particular  export,  retransfer,  or  activity,  or 


a  group  of  exports,  retransfers,  or  activities, 
if  the  President  determines  that  to  apply 
the  prohibitions  would  be  seriously  prejudi- 
cial to  the  achievement  of  United  States 
nonproliferation  objectives  or  would  other- 
wise Jeopardize  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and,  if  at  least 
60  days  before  the  initial  export,  retransfer, 
or  activity  is  carried  out,  the  President  sub- 
mits to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  that  determination,  to- 
gether with  his  reasons  therefor. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  ISSUANCE  OP  VISAS  TO  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  NATIONALS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  American  Journalists,  scholars,  and 
clergy,  among  others,  have  experienced 
problems  in  obtaining  visas  to  visit  South 
Africa;  and 

(2)  South  African  officials  may  have  vis- 
ited the  United  States  to  gather,  surrepti- 
tiously, information  useful  in  circumventing 
the  international  arms  embargo  in  effect 
against  South  Africa. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  President  shall  define  a 
class  of  persons  consisting  of  all  officials  of 
the  Government  of  South  Africa,  including 
individuals  performing  services  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa,  and  members  of 
their  immediate  families. 

(2)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  visa  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  may  be  issued  to  any  individual  in 
such  class  except  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  No  visa  issued  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  a  nonimmigrant  alien 
described  in  section  101(a)(15)(A)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  valid 
after  a  date  which  is  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  such  visa  is 
sooner  renewed. 

SALES  OP  GOLD  STOCKS 

Sec.  309.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  affect  the  price  of  gold  on  the 
world  markets  and  thereby  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  sell  dnited  States  gold  stocks  on  the 
open  market  andto  engage  in  other  transac- 
tions Involving  gold  In  such  manner  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 

GOVERNMENT  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA  BANK  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  A  United  States  depository 
institution  may  not  accept,  receive,  or  hold 
a  deposit  account  from  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  or  from  any  agency  or  entity 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  except  for  such  accounts 
which  may  be  authorized  by  the  President 
for  diplomatic  or  consular  purposes.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "depository  institution'"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  19(b)(1)  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Act. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  45  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION  ON  IMPORTATION  OP  URANIITM 
AND  COAL  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  311.  (i)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no— 

( 1 )  uranium  ore, 

(2)  uranium  oxide,  or 

(3)  coal, 

that  is  produced  or  manufactured  in  South 
Africa  may  be  Imported  Into  the  United 
SUtes. 


(b)  This  section  shaU  take  effect  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION  ON  NEW  INVESTMENT  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Sec.  312.  (a)  No  national  of  the  United 
SUtes  may,  directly  or  through  another 
person,  make  any  new  Investment  In  South 
Africa. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  301 
through  312  and  sections  501(c)  and  503(b) 
shall  terminate  if  the  Government  of  South 
Africa- 
CD  releases  political  prisoners  and  Nelson 
Mandela  from  prison; 

(2)  repeals  the  sUte  of  emergency  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  releases  all  detainees  held  under  such 
sUte  of  emergency; 

(3)  unbans  democratic  political  parties: 

(4)  repeals  the  Group  Areas  and  Popula- 
tion and  Registration  Act;  and 

(5)  publicly  commits  itself  to  good  faith 
negotiations  with  truly  represenutive  mem- 
bers of  the  black  majority  without  precondi- 
tions. 

(b)  The  President  may  suspend  or  modify 
any  of  the  measures  required  by  sections 
901  through  312  or  section  501(c)  or  section 
503(b)  thirty  days  after  he  determines,  and 
so  reports  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  has— 

(1)  taken  the  action  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a), 

(2)  taken  three  of  the  four  actions  listed 
In  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  of  subsection 
"(a),  and 

(3)  made  substantial  progress  toward  dis- 
mantling the  system  of  apartheid  and  esub- 
lishing  a  nonracial  democracy, 

unless  the  Congress  enacts  within  such 
-thirty-day  period,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 602  of  this  Act.  a  Joint  resolution  disap- 
proving the  determination  of  the  President 
under  this  subsection. 

TITLE  rV— MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 
TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

NEGOTIATING  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  401.  (a)(D  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  seek  international  coopera- 
tion with  the  industrialized  democracies  on 
measures  which  will  encourage  an  end  to 
apartheid.  The  net  economic  effect  of  such 
cooperation  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
net  economic  effect  of  the  measures  Im- 
posed by  this  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "net  economic  effect"  means  the  cu- 
mulative impact  on  the  South  African  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  of  the  measures  imi>osed 
under  sections  301  through  312. 

(b)  Negotiations  to  reach  international  co- 
operative arrangements  with  the  other  in- 
dustrialized democracies  should  begin 
promptly  and  should  be  concluded  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  If  the  President  successfully  concludes 
an  international  agreement  on  measures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  he  may,  30  days 
after  the  text  of  such  agreement  has  been 
received  by  the  Congress,  adjust,  modify,  or 
otherwise  amend  the  measures  imposed 
under  any  provision  of  sections  301  through 
312  to  conform  with  such  agreement. 
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(d)  Each  agreement  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  this  subsection  shall  enter  into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  if 
(and  only  if  )— 

(1)  the  President,  not  less  30  days  before 
the  day  on  which  he  enters  into  such  agree- 
ment, notifies  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  his  intention  to  enter  into 
such  an  agreement,  and  promptly  thereaf- 
ter publishes  notice  of  such  intention  in  the 
Federal  Register, 

(2)  after  entering  into  the  agreement,  the 
President  transmits  a  document  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate 
containing  a  copy  of  the  final  text  of  such 
agreement  together  with— 

(A)  a  description  of  any  administrative 
action  proposed  to  implement  such  agree- 
ment and  an  explanation  as  to  how  the  pro- 
posed administrative  action  would  change  or 
affect  existing  law,  and 

(B)  a  statement  of  his  reasons  as  to  how 
the  agreement  serves  the  interest  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  as  to  why  the  pro- 
posed administrative  action  is  required  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  agreement;  and 

(3)  a  joint  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
not  been  adopted  within  30  days  of  trans- 
mittal of  such  document  to  the  Congress. 

OTfTAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 

Sec.  402.  The  Congress  declares  that  it 
shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice  under  sec- 
Uon  301(aKl)(B)(ii)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  for  any  foreign  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  to  benefit  from  or  otherwise 
take  commercial  advantage  of  any  sanction 
or  prohibition  against  any  national  of  the 
United  States  imposed  by  or  under  this  Act. 

PRIVATE  RIGHT  OP  ACTION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  national  of  the  United 
States  who  is  required  by  this  Act  to  termi- 
nate or  curtaU  business  activities  in  South 
Africa  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  damages 
against  any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion that  takes  commercial  advantage  or 
otherwise  benefits  from  such  termination  or 
curtailment. 

(b)  The  action  described  In  subsection  (a) 
may  only  be  brought,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Court  of  International  Trade.  Damages 
which  may  be  recovered  include  lost  profits 
and  the  cost  of  bringing  the  action,  includ- 
ing a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

(c)  The  injured  party  must  show  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  dam- 
ages have  been  the  direct  result  of  defend- 
ant's action  taken  with  the  deliberate  intent 
to  injure  the  party. 

TITLE  V— FUTURE  POUCY  TOWARD 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

AODrnoM  AL  measures 

Sec.  501.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  impose  additional  measures 
against  the  Government  of  South  Africa  if 
substantial  progress  has  not  been  made 
within  12  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  ending  the  system  of  apart- 
heid and  establishing  a  nonracial  democra- 
cy. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  every  twelve  months 
thereafter,  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
significant  progress  has  been  made  toward 
ending  the  system  of  apartheid,  including— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  has  taken 


the  steps  set  forth  in  section  101(b)  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  any  other  actions  taken 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  in 
ending  the  system  of  apartheid  and  moving 
toward  a  nonracial  democracy;  and 

(3)  the  progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  made 
in  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
conflict  in  South  Africa. 

(c)  If  the  President  determines  that  signif- 
icant progress  has  not  been  made  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  in  ending  the 
system  of  apartheid  and  establishing  a  non- 
racial  democracy,  the  President  shall  in- 
clude in  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(b)  a  recommendation  on  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing additional  measures  should  be  im- 
posed: 

(Da  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
steel  from  South  Africa; 

(2)  a  prohibition  on  mUitary  assistance  to 
those  countries  that  the  report  required  by 
section  507  identifies  as  continuing  to  cir- 
cumvent the  international  embargo  on  arms 
and  military  technology  to  South  Africa; 

(3)  a  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
food,  agricultural  products,  diamonds,  and 
textiles  from  South  Africa; 

(4)  a  prohibition  on  United  States  banks 
accepting,  receiving,  or  holding  deposit  ac- 
counts from  South  African  nationals;  and 

(5)  a  prohibition  on  the  irajTortation  into 
the  United  States  of  strategic  minerals  from 
South  Africa. 

(d)  A  joint  resolution  which  would  enact 
part  or  all  of  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  602  of  this  Act. 

STUDY  OF  HEALTH  CONDITIOKS  IN  THE 
"HOMELANDS"  AREAS  OP  SOUTH  APRICA 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  con- 
duct a  study  to  examine  the  state  of  health 
conditions  and  to  determine  the  extent  of 
starvation  and  malnutrition  now  prevalent 
in  the  "homelands "  areas  of  South  Africa 
and  shall,  not  later  than  December  1,  1986, 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  results 
of  such  study. 

REPORT  ON  SOOTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  United  States  is  dependent  on  the  im- 
portation from  South  Africa  of— 

( 1 )  chromium, 

(2)  cobalt. 

(3)  manganese, 

(4)  platinum  group  metals, 

(5)  ferroalloys,  and 

(6)  other  strategic  and  critical  materials 
(within  the  meaning  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act). 

(b)  The  President  shall  develop  a  program 
which  reduces  the  dependence,  if  any,  of 
the  United  States  on  the  importation  from 
South  Africa  of  the  materials  identified  in 
the  report  submitted  under  subsection  (a). 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  THE  ECONOMY  OP 
SOUTHERN  APRICA 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
Study  on  the  role  of  American  assistance  in 
southern  Africa  to  determine  what  needs  to 
be  done,  and  what  can  be  done  to  expand 
the  trade,  private  investment,  and  transport 
prospects  of  southern  Africa's  landlocked 
nations. 


(b)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  conducted  under  subaec- 
tion  (a). 

REPORT  ON  RELATIONS  BRWKEII  OTHIX  INDUS- 
TRIALIZED OEMOCRACnS  AND  SOUTH  APRICA 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUllves 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  con- 
taining a  detailed  assessment  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  relationships  of  other  In- 
dustrialized democracies  with  South  Africa. 
Such  report  shall  be  transmitted  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  President  suc- 
cessfully concluded  an  international  agree- 
ment under  section  401. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
phrase  "economic  and  other  relatlonahlpa" 
includes  the  same  types  of  matters  as  are 
described  in  sections  201.  202.  204.  205.  204. 
207,  sections  301  through  308.  and  sections 
311and312of  this  Act. 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  DEPOSIT  ACCOONTt  OP 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  NATIONALS  IN  UNITTS  STATES 
BANKS 

Sec.  506.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  of  SUle 
shall  conduct  a  study  on  the  feasibility  of 
prohibiting  each  depository  institution  from 
accepting,  receiving,  or  holding  a  deposit  ac- 
count from  any  South  African  national. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  "depository  institution "  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  19(bMl)  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  deUiling  the  findings  of 
the  study  required  by  subsection  (a). 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  THE  VIOLATION  OP  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EMBARGO  ON  SALE  AND 
EXPORT  OP  MILITARY  ARTICLES  TO  SOUTH 
APRICA 

Sec.  507.  (a)  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
Study  on  the  extent  to  which  the  interna- 
tional embargo  on  the  ssJe  and  exports  of 
arms  and  military  technology  to  South 
Africa  is  being  violated. 

(b)  Not  later  than  179  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  the  findings  of  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a),  including 
an  identification  of  those  countries  engaged 
in  such  sale  or  export,  with  a  view  to  termi- 
nating United  States  military  assistance  to 
those  countries. 

TITLE  VI— ENFORCEMENT  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

REGULATORY  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  601.  The  President  shall  issue  such 
rules,  regulations,  licenses,  and  orders  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  including  taking  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  in  effect  the  measures 
imposed  by  Executive  Order  12532  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1985,  and  Executive  Order  12535 
of  October  1,  1985,  and  by  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, license,  or  order  issued  thereunder  (to 


the  extent  such  measures  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  Act). 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  602.  (a)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section apply  to  the  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion under  sections  313(b).  401(d),  and 
501(d). 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(SKA)  At  any  time  after  the  joint  resolu- 
tion placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  has 
been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  5  legis- 
lative days,  it  is  in  order  for  any  Member  of 
the  House  (after  consultation  with  the 
Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate  time  for 
the  consideration  of  that  joint  resolution) 
to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
that  joint  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly 
privileged  and  is  in  order  even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
Joint  resolution  under  clauses  2  and  6  of 
Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  are 
waived.  If  the  motion  Is  agreed  to,  the  reso- 
lution shall  remain  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  House  until  disposed  of.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution 
Is  not  in  order. 

(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion. 

(bKl)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
apply  to  the  consideration  in  the  Senate  of 
a  joint  resolution  under  section  313(b), 
401(d),  or  501(d). 

(2)  A  Joint  resolution  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  A  joint  resolution  described  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  contained  in  para- 
graphs (3)  through  (7)  of  section  8066(c)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1985  (as  contained  in  Public  Law  98- 
473),  except  that— 

(A)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate;  and 

(B)  amendments  to  the  joint  resolution 
are  in  order. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "joint  resolution"  means  only— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  section  313(b),  a  joint 
resolution  which  is  introduced  in  a  House  of 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days  after  the 
Congress  receives  the  report  described  in 
section  313(b)  and  for  which  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  reads  as  follows: 
"That  the  Congress,  having  received  on 
the  report  of  the  President  con- 
taining the  determination  required  by  sec- 
tion 313(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986.  disapproves  of  such 


determination.",  with  the  date  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  report  inserted  in  the  blank; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  section  401(d)(3),  a  joint 
resolution  which  is  introduced  in  a  House  of 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days  after  the 
Congress  receives  the  document  described  in 
section  401(dK2)  and  for  which  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  reads  as  follows: 
"That   the   Congress,    having   received   on 

the  text  of  the  international 
agreement  described  in  section  401(d)(3)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1986,  disapproves  of  such  agreement.",  with 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  text  of  the 
agreement  Inserted  in  the  blank;  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  section  501(d),  a  Joint 
resolution  which  is  introduced  in  a  House  of 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days  after  the 
Congress  receives  the  determination  of  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  501(c)  and  for 
which  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
reads  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress,  having 
received  on  a  determination  of 
the  President  under  section  501(c)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986, 
approves  the  President's  determination.", 
with  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  determi- 
nation inserted  in  the  blank. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "legis- 
lative day"  means  a  day  on  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion, as  the  case  may  be. 

(e)  This  section  is  enacted— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  and  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  House. and  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
Joint  resolutions  under  this  section,  and  it 
supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  such  rules;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
change  their  rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
report  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
any  measure. 

ENFORCEMENT  AND  PENALTIES 

Sec.  603.  (a)(1)  The  President  with  respect 
to  his  authorities  under  section  601  shall 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any 
regulations,  licenses,  and  orders  issued  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  including  establishing 
mechanisms  to  monitor  compliance  with 
this  Act  and  such  regulations,  licenses,  and 
orders. 

(2)  In  ensuring  such  compliance,  the 
I»resident  may— 

(A)  require  any  person  to  keep  a  full 
record  of,  and  to  furnish  imder  oath,  in  the 
form  of  reports  or  otherwise,  complete  in- 
formation relative  to  any  act  or  transaction 
described  in  this  Act  either  before,  during, 
or  after  the  completion  thereof,  or  relative 
to  any  interest  in  foreign  property,  or  rela- 
tive to  any  property  in  which  a  foreign 
country  or  any  national  thereof  has  or  has 
had  any  interest,  or  as  may  be  otherwise 
necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  and 

(B)  conduct  investigations,  hold  hearings, 
administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  receive 
evidence,  take  depositions,  and  require  by 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books, 
papers,  and  documents  relating  to  any 
matter  under  investigation. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)— 


(1)  any  person  that  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  or  any  regulation,  license,  or 
order  Issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  860,000; 

(2)  any  person,  other  than  an  Individual, 
that  willfully  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  or  any  regulation,  licenM,  or  order 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,000; 

(3)  any  individual  who  willfully  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation, 
license,  or  order  Issued  to  carry  out  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  10  yean,  or  both: 
and 

(4)  any  individual  who  violates  section 
301(a)  or  any  regulations  Issued  to  carry  out 
that  section  shall,  instead  of  the  penalty  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (2).  be  fined  not  more 
than  5  times  the  value  the  krugerrands  or 
gold  coins  involved. 

(cKl)  Whenever  a  person  commits  a  viola- 
tion under  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  In  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully ordered,  authorized,  acquiesced  In.  or 
carried  out  the  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  violation,  and 

(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  carried  out  such  act  or 
practice, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  lin- 
prisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  violation  by  an  individual  of  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation 
issued  to  carry  out  that  section. 

(3)  A  fine  imposed  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  on 
an  individual  for  an  act  or  practice  consti- 
tuting a  violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  person  committing  the 
violation  itself. 

(d)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  regula- 
tion Issued  under  section  208(d>  or  who.  in  a 
registration  statement  or  report  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  makes  any  untrue 
statement  of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to 
state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements 
therein  not  misleading,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (d).  (e).  and  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  such 
civil  penalty. 

(2)  Any  p>erson  who  commits  a  willful  vio- 
lation under  paragraph  (1)  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  imposition  of  any 
penalty  for  failure  to  implement  the  Code 
of  Conduct. 

APPLICABILITY  TO  EVASIONS  OP  ACT 

Sec.  604.  This  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  person  who  undertakes  or  causes  to  be 
undertaken  any  transaction  or  activity  with 
the  intent  to  evade  this  Act  or  such  regula- 
tions. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  ACT 

Sec.  605.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  constituting  any  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  homelands  referred 
to  in  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 
plain very  briefly.  This  is  the  Contra 
aid  provision  as  reported  today  by  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee  along 
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with  the  Lugar  bill  on  South  Africa.  It 
is  a  combination.  It  is  Contra  aid  and 
South  Africa. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTmiX  MonoN 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  Dole 
amendment  to  the  Byrd  amendment  No. 
2414  to  S.  2638.  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill. 

Frank  H.  Murkowski,  John  H.  Chafee, 
Paul  Trible,  Bob  Kasten,  Rudy  Bosch- 
witz.  Warren  Rudman,  Jake  Gam, 
Phil  Gramm,  Pete  V.  Domenlci,  Barry 
Goldwater,  Pete  Wilson,  Mitch  Mc- 
Connell,  AJ  Simpson,  Nancy  L.  Kasse- 
baum,  Dan  Quayle,  Bob  Dole,  and  Bill 
Cohen. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate what  the  perfecting  amendment 
is.  As  I  have  indicated,  it  is  the  Contra 
aid  proposal  which  was  reported  today 
by  a  vote  of  15  to  14.  It  is  the  Lugar 
committee  proposal,  I  would  say,  on 
South  Africa,  which  was  reported  by  a 
vote  of  15  to  2.  The  cloture  motion  is 
filed  with  that  perfecting  amendment, 
the  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  clo- 
ture vote  would  come  on  Friday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  vote  wiU  come  if  cloture  fails 
on  the  bill  tomorrow  and  on  the  Byrd 
amendment,  immediately  after  the 
vote  on  the  Byrd  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 
What  day  would  that  be? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
Thursday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  cloture  is  not  invoked 
on  the  bill,  which  I  assume  it  will  not 
be,  then  the  vote  on  the  Byrd  cloture 
motion  will  fall  on  Thursday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  if  cloture  is  not  in- 
voked on  the  Byrd  amendment,  then 
there  would  be  a  vote  on  cloture  on 
the  perfecting  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

D  2000 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  one  way  to  resolve  all  these  mat- 
ters, again  trying— I  do  not  see  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  here  but 
those  two  might  have  an  interest  in 
trjring  to  work  out  some  agreement  on 
South  Africa  and  Contra  aid  and  ev- 
erything—is for  everyone  to  withdraw 
the  cloture  motions  by  unanimous 
consent   on    the    bill,    on    the    Byrd 


amendment,  and  on  the  perfecting 
amendment.  That  Is  a  possibility 
before  cloture  is  voted  on. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  we  will  not 
get  cloture  on  the  bill  tomorrow  with 
138  amendments  pending.  I  assume 
many  will  not  want  to  invoke  cloture 
until  their  amendments  are  disposed 
of. 

Again,  I  add  that  that  was  done  to 
try  to  expedite  the  process.  We  are 
supposedly  in  the  last  2  weeks  before 
the  so-called  Labor  Day  recess,  which 
is  scheduled  to  begin  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  August  15.  That 
was  the  purpose  of  that.  We  will  have 
a  party  caucus  at  8:15. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  The  Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  see  this  willingness  now  on  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
work  out  some  arrangement  whereby 
the  Senate  can  express  its  will  on  the 
South  Africa  issue.  Up  to  this  point,  I 
had  not  detected  that  kind  of  willing- 
ness. Perhaps  I  have  erred  in  my  per- 
ceptions. I  recognize  that  I  can  cer- 
tainly be  wrong,  and  have  been  wrong 
many  times. 

Nobody  here  has  challenged  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader's  sensitivity 
to  the  plight  of  blacks  in  South  Africa. 
Nobody  here,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
taking  a  position  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  not  willing 
to  have  a  vote  on  the  South  Africa 
issue.  But  the  thing  that  is  disturbing 
to  this  Senator  and  to  many  of  us  is 
the  apparent  choice  by  the  majority 
leader  of  a  tactic  which  would  link  the 
South  Africa  issue  with  the  Contra  aid 
issue. 

Time  and  time  again,  I  have  heard 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
stand  on  the  floor  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  said,  "There  will  not  be  any 
South  Africa  amendment,  there  will 
not  be  any  debate  on  South  Africa." 
And  he  quickly  changed  that  state- 
ment to  qualify  it  by  saying,  "at  this 
time"  at  that  particular  time.  But  time 
and  time  again,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  said,  and  the  Record 
will  show,  "If  there  is  an  amendment 
offered  on  South  Africa.  I  will  offer 
one  on  Contra  aid.  And  if  a  Senator 
moves  to  recommit  the  measure  with 
instructions  that  it  be  reported  back 
with  language  concerning  South 
Africa.  I  will  top  that  one.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  on  Contra  aid  to  that." 
So  there  has  always  been  this  tactic 
that  has  been  either  implicitly  or  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  he  will  tie  the  two 
together. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  can 
have  a  vote  on  Contra  aid;  we  have 
had  it  before,  we  can  have  it  again;  we 
can  have  it  tomorrow,  we  can  have  it 
tonight;  we  can  have  it  at  any  time, 
and  I  shaU  be  at  my  post  of  duty.  But 
there  has  been  no  willingness  that  I 


have  been  able  to  perceive  on  the  part 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
and  I  say  this  with  the  utmost  respect, 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  situation 
and  say,  "We  will  give  you  a  vote  on 
South  Africa  tomorrow,  the  next  day, 
the  next  week." 

I  think  that  I  and  others  have  indi- 
cated very  clearly  that  we  would  be 
happy  if  we  could  Just  get  a  vote  on  a 
cloture  motion  on  South  Africa  no 
later  than  Thursday  or  even  Friday  of 
next  week. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  have 
been  misunderstandings  or  what  the 
problem  is  here.  I  have  to  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  what  is  happening  in 
this  Senate  happen  before,  and  I  have 
been  here  28  years. 

I  am  perfectly  agreeable,  may  I  .say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
to  pull  all  this  down— South  Africa, 
Contra  aid— as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
if  we  can  establish  an  agreement  that 
will  give  the  Senate  a  vote  on  the 
measure  that  was  reported  out  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  What 
happened  there,  if  there  was  an  objec- 
tion to  their  reporting— I  am  not  on 
the  committee.  I  do  not  know  what 
may  have  happened.  I  hope  someone 
in  a  moment  will  speak  to  that  because 
there  are  just  too  many  occasions,  I 
think,  that  things  that  possibly  ought 
not  to  be  implied  find  inferences  are 
drawn  from  what  is  said  on  the 
Record  and  nobody  responds  to  it  to 
clarify  it.  I  hope  that  someone  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  feel 
disposed  to  tell  us  why  there  was  an 
objection. 

In  any  event,  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  expressed  a  willing- 
ness—so did  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mrs.  KassebaumI- and 
that  is  all  we  have  been  asking  for  all 
along,  to  have  an  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  express  its  will  on  South 
Africa. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
day  after  day,  the  minority  leader  has 
stood  on  the  floor  and  wanted  to  know 
when  we  were  going  to  bring  up  the 
DOD  bill.  I  did  that.  I  did  that  day 
after  day.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  wanted  to 
know  when  the  Senate  was  going  to 
have  up  the  DOD  bill. 

We  wasted  a  lot  of  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Senate  wasted  a  lot  of  time. 
It  has  wasted  days,  it  has  wsisted 
hours,  when  other  things  could  have 
been  done.  I  shall  not  go  into  that. 
But  we  have  gotten  ourselves  now 
down  to  the  last  few  days  before  a 
scheduled  recess  and  we  have  a  platter 
that  is  heaping  fuU  and  running  over 
with  controversial  legislation  that 
needs  to  be  acted  on.  Some  of  this 
could  have  been  done  some  days  ago. 
We  could  have  reached  an  agreement 
at  some  point  days  ago  to  have  a  vote 
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on  the  South  Africa  issue.  But  that 
was  not  done. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
there? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  Just  indicated  that 
the  South  Africa  measure  was  not  yet 
available  to  us  on  the  floor  to  have  a 
vote  on  it  last  week. 

D  2010 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
President,  but  we  certainly  could  have 
reached  an  agreement.  That  was  all 
that  this  Senator  sought  to  do.  This 
Senator  only  sought  to  achieve  an 
agreement  that  would  say  that,  on  a 
certain  day,  we  will  vote  on  South 
Africa  or  we  will  offer  a  clotiue 
motion;  not  that  we  have  the  matter 
out  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  offered  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  if  he  would  join  with  me 
in  giving  joint  consent  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  meet,  I  would 
do  it  with  him.  He  did  not  do  that.  He 
was  not  willing  to  say  that.  But  that  is 
all  right.  I  respect  his  problems  in  that 
regard.  Portimately,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunittee,  the  next  day,  did  act. 
But  I  have  attempted  in  every  way  I 
know  to  advance  this  matter  along 
with  other  matters.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said  things  here  today  that 
would  indicate  there  has  been  some 
violation  in  the  spirit  of  what  was 
agreed  to  last  Friday  evening,  at  12:30 
or  12:40  in  the  morning  of  Saturday.  I 
feel  that  there  should  be  an  explana- 
tion of  that.  I  think  that  before  Sena- 
tor Ndiw  left  the  floor  on  that  day  the 
Senate  was  discussing  a  possible  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  and  included 
in  that  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  at  that  time  was  a  para- 
graph, paragraph  No.  3,  which  I  shall 
read  as  follows: 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
amendments  dealing  with  Contra  aid  or 
South  Africa  be  In  order  to  S.  2638,  the 
DOD  authorization  biU. 

It  was  the  suggestion  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
NxmN]  that  that  provision  be  dropped 
from  the  agreement.  In  other  words, 
so  that  amendments  dealing  with 
Contra  aid  or  South  Africa  would  be  in 
order  to  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  eminently  correct.  The 
reason  I  made  that  suggestion  was  not 
because  I  wanted  South  Africa  or  the 
Contra  amendment  on  the  DOD  bill, 
but  the  reason  was  because  we  had  the 
debt  ceiling  up.  We  were  trying  to 
block  out  other  amendments  beyond 
South  Africa  and  Contra  aid  to  the 
debt  ceiling  bill.  That  was  the  majori- 
ty leader's  aim.  It  was  apparent  to  me 
that  that  goal,  which  was  important  I 
think  to  the  whole  institution,  was  not 
going  to  be  attainable  unless  we  gave 


those  who  had  an  interest  in  those  two 
matters  an  opportunity,  since  the  debt 
ceiling  was  going  to  be  drawn  down 
and  E>OD  was  going  to  be  brought  up, 
to  put  those  two  amendments,  if  they 
could  not  reach  an  agreement,  if  they 
could  not  reach  an  agreement,  on 
bringing  them  up  in  some  other  fash- 
ion, to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
put  those  two  amendments  not  only 
on  the  debt  ceiling  when  it  came  back 
up  but  also  the  DOD  bill. 

I  expressed  the  fervent  hope  that 
the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  could  work  out  an  agreement  so 
that  all  of  these  matters  would  not  be 
put  on  the  military  authorization  bill. 
But  that  was  explicitly  my  suggestion, 
that  we  remove  that  paragraph  be- 
cause had  that  paragraph  not  been  re- 
moved. First,  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  get  unanimous  consent  and. 
Second,  we  would  have  still  had  the 
debt  ceiling  in  my  view  pending  with- 
out having  any  closing  out  of  other 
amendments  and  we  could  have  an- 
other hundred  amendments  pending 
to  the  debt  ceiling.  So  that  impasse 
was  broken.  But  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  entirely  correct,  that 
was  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. His  proposal  was  a  good  one,  and 
we  proceeded  then  to  agree  that  with 
respect  to  the  debt  ceiling  resolution, 
no  other  amendments  would  be  in 
order  except  those  dealing  with  South 
Africa  and  Contra  aid.  The  point  is 
that  we  dropped  that  amendment, 
thus  opening  the  doors  to  amend- 
ments dealing  with  South  Africa  and 
Contra  aid. 

Now,  what  happens,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  comes  in  on 
the  floor  yesterday,  Monday,  or  some 
Senator  does,  and  offers  a  cloture 
motion  on  DOD.  I  guess  it  was  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
understand  that  the  cloture  motion 
had  the  distinguished  leader's  name 
on  it.  When  that  cloture  motion  was 
entered,  then  that  was  the  signal  to 
everybody  that  if  cloture  is  invoked, 
no  nongermane  amendment  would 
then  be  in  order  following  the  invok- 
ing of  cloture— for  example,  no  South 
Africa  amendment  would  be  in  order 
after  cloture  is  invoked. 

So  here  we  are.  We  first  agreed 
Friday  we  would  drop  that  provision 
out  of  the  agreement  so  as  to  allow 
DOD  to  be  open  to  such  amendments 
and  then  the  cloture  motion  is  entered 
yesterday  which  threatens  to  shut  out, 
foreclose  any  Senator's  right  to  offer 
an  amendment  dealing  with  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  President,  that  action  I  think  in- 
dicated that  those  who  would  be  fore- 
closed would  have  to  resort  to  what- 
ever measures  they  could  take  within 
the  rules  to  get  action  on  South 
Africa.  So  that  is  what  has  brought  us 


to  this  point,  and  the  amendment  has 
been  offered. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. To  have  this  measure  on  the 
debt  ceiling,  to  have  either  Contra  aid 
or  South  Africa  on  the  debt  ceiling  is 
taking  a  futile  action.  That  resolution 
is  not  going  to  come  out  of  conference 
with  either  of  these  amendments  on  It. 
even  if  they  should  be  adopted.  There 
will  hav«  to  be  a  temporary  extension 
of  the  debt  limit,  and  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  get  up  a  freestanding  measure, 
the  measure  on  South  Africa  that  was 
reported  out  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committ|se  and  let  us  have  some 
agreement  that  we  will  call  that  up 
and  that  we  will  have  a  vote  on  It  at  a 
certain  time,  and  that  is  all  we  are 
asking. 

I  am  sorry  that  Senators  and  the 
Record  would  be  left  with  inferences 
to  be  drawn  that  somebody  went  back 
on  some  agreement  here  late  last 
Friday  evening  and  that  somebody  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  majority 
leader  in  having  this  amendment 
called  up. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
having  some  problems  with  getting 
consent  agreements  around  here,  and 
the  problem  here  this  evening  I  think 
derives  from  what  appears  to  be  a  mis- 
conception of  the  rights  of  other  Sena- 
tors in  this  Chamber.  Every  Senator 
has  a  right  to  call  up  an  amendment 
and  no  Senator  has  to  answer  to  any 
other  Senator  as  to  what  his  amend- 
ment embraces  before  he  can  get  the 
floor.  Time  and  time  again,  1  say  most 
respectfully  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  he  has  filled  the  amend- 
ment tree  and  I  and  other  Senators 
have  been  frustrated,  but  I  have  also 
said  when  that  was  done  that  the  rules 
allowed  that  to  be  done. 

I  have  never  said  that  the  rules  did 
not  allow  that.  But  I  have  said  that 
beyond  that,  when  the  majority  leader 
uses  his  power  of  recognition,  which  is 
the  most  awesome  power  the  majority 
leader  has— the  majority  leader  has 
few  weapons  in  his  arsenal.  I  know. 
But  he  does  have  the  power  of  recog- 
nition. He  does  have  the  Chair.  He 
does  have  the  votes.  He  may  not  have 
enough  votes  sometimes,  but  he  has 
the  majority  of  Senators  or  he  would 
not  be  majority  leader.  But  if  I  could 
have  that  power  of  first  recognition,  as 
the  minority  leader,  I  would  be  willing 
to  let  the  majority  leader  have  53 
Members  of  this  body  and  let  me  have 
47.  Give  me  that  power  of  recognition 
and  I  will  give  him  the  odds  on  the 
votes.  But  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  gone  beyond  filling  the  tree 
and  time  and  time  again  the  Record 
will  show— and  every  Senator  here  can 
remember— the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  stood  right  there  at  that 
desk  and  he  has  not  let  another  Sena- 
tor offer  an  amendment  unless  the 
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majority  leader  first  knows  what  is  in 
the  amendment. 

He  will  say,  "What  does  your  amend- 
ment do?"  There  have  been  times 
when  other  Senators  have  merely 
sought  recognition  to  speak  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  said. 
"For  what  reason  does  the  Senator 
want  the  floor?"  He  said  that  to  me  re- 
cently when  he  was  about  to  put  in  a 
quonun  call.  I  sought  the  floor  and  he 
wanted  to  know  why  I  wanted  the 
floor.  I  just  dropped  the  effort. 

But  the  majority  leader  has  a  lot  of 
power  and  I  respect  the  majority  lead- 
er's office.  I  respect  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  And  no  Senator  here 
has  bent  over  backward  more  than  I 
have  in  deference  to  the  majority 
leader  or  the  previous  majority  leader, 
and  nobody  here  over  these  many 
years  has  exhibited  more  patience 
than  this  Senator,  whether  acting  as 
majority  leader  or  acting  as  minority 
leader. 

D  2020 

But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
deference  is  not  required  toward  an 
office,  and  that  point  is  reached,  I 
think,  when  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  will  not  let  other  Senators 
have  the  floor.  He  will  threaten  to  call 
a  quorum:  he  will  threaten  to  go  into 
recess,  as  he  did  the  other  day;  he  will 
threaten  to  go  into  executive  session, 
as  he  did  the  other  day,  rather  than 
permit  an  amendment  to  be  called  up 
by  another  Senator. 

Here  are  47  Senators  on  this  side, 
and  there  are  52  Senators  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle,  aside  from  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Each  has  a 
right  to  this  floor.  No  Senator  has  to 
answer  to  another  Senator  as  to  what 
subject  he  is  going  to  speak  on,  or 
whether  he  is  going  to  speak,  or 
whether  he  is  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, or  whatever.  That  is  my  right  as 
a  Senator.  That  is  the  right  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  who  sits  in  the 
ranking  manager's  seat  here  this 
evening.  Every  Senator  has  that  right. 

The  majority  leader  has  certain 
powers  and  certain  rights,  but  other 
Senators  also  have  rights. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  I  have  ex- 
plained why  there  comes  a  time  when 
another  Senator  or  a  minority  leader 
has  to  exercise  his  rights  under  the 
rules  also. 

I  made  careful  notice  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  was  in  this  Chamber 
before  I  offered  that  amendment.  I  did 
not  want  it  to  be  said  that  I  waited 
until  the  majority  leader  was  outside 
the  Chamber  before  I  offered  the 
amendment.  He  was  here,  and  what  I 
did  was  within  the  rules. 

I  just  have  to  say  that  we  have  to 
have  a  little  more  respect  toward  one 
another,  and  there  has  to  be  a  little 
more  consideration  of  another  Sena- 
tor's rights,  and  there  has  to  be  a  will- 
ingness   to    recognize    the    rights   of 


other  Senators  and  the  rights  of  the 
minority.  I  feel  that  at  times  the  mi- 
nority has  not  been  accorded  its  rights 
to  call  up  amendments  under  the 
rules;  and  the  point  has  been  reached, 
I  am  afraid,  when  things  have  begim 
to  deteriorate.  I  am  sorry  that  we  have 
reached  that  point. 

As  to  discussions  now  between  our 
staffs  on  a  time  agreement,  there  have 
been  comments  that  discussions  were 
going  on.  There  has  been  no  discussion 
with  my  staff  since  last  Friday  night; 
no  discussions  with  my  staff  with 
regard  to  any  time  agreement.  I  do  not 
think  these  statements  can  be  left  un- 
challenged on  the  Record. 

I  do  not  want  to  impose  on  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  but  while  I  have  the 
floor,  I  think  I  should  say  this,  too: 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  ought  to  be  a  little  more  careful 
about  how  we  speak  of  other  Senators 
in  this  Chamber.  All  we  have  in  this 
body  is  our  word,  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  said.  I  think  each 
Senator  here  cherishes  his  word,  treas- 
ures his  word,  and  intends  to  keep  it. 
That  is  my  attitude.  Once  a  Senator 
breaks  his  word,  then  of  course  every- 
body knows  it,  and  he  has  lost  some- 
thing that  is  beyond  price. 

I  am  just  concerned  that  too  many 
things  have  been  thoughtlessly  said 
recently  here  about  other  Senators.  I 
heard  a  Senator  on  this  floor  not  too 
long  ago  accusing  other  Senators  of 
telling  lies.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
named  any  Senator. 

Rule  XIX  provides  that  no  Senator 
shall  speak  in  derogation  of  another 
Senator  or  of  another  Senator's  State. 
No  Senator  shall  speak  of  another 
Senator  as  acting  or  conducting  him- 
self in  a  way  that  is  unbecoming  of  a 
Senator.  Under  rule  XIX,  any  Senator 
who  does  so  can  be  made  to  take  his 
seat,  and  the  Chair  will  have  to  direct 
that  Senator  to  take  his  seat. 

I  hope  that  Senators  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  speak  so  loosely  and  so  care- 
lessly about  other  Senators  in  this 
Chamber  as  to  put  themselves— those 
who  are  speaking— in  danger  of  violat- 
ing rule  XIX  and  having  possibly  to 
take  their  seat.  If  we  will  just  restrain 
ourselves  a  little  more  and  not  speak 
too  carelessly  about  the  motivations  of 
other  Senators,  I  think  we  might  have 
a  better  spirit  of  comity  here,  and  we 
would  get  more  things  done. 

There  is  nobody  here  who  is  not  a 
politician.  One  has  to  be  a  politician 
before  he  can  be  a  statesman.  Every 
Senator  here  is  a  politician,  and  every 
Senator  has  some  political  motivation. 
Nobody  can  stand  here  and  say:  "I  am 
perfect.  I  am  pure.  I  have  no  political 
motivation,  but  every  other  Senator  is 
being  political." 

Whom  are  we  kidding?  I  hope  we 
will  restrain  ourselves  in  the  future 
and  be  cognizant  that  while  a  Senator 
may  today  be  in  a  position  to  choke 
off  the  rights  of  another  Senator,  the 


time  will  come  when  the  worm  will 
turn.  The  rules  are  there  for  every 
Senator.  I  hope  the  rules  and  practices 
will  not  be  abused. 

I  shall  continue  to  respect  the  office 
of  majority  leader,  and  I  shall  contin- 
ue to  cooperate  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  the  effort  to  move 
things  forward.  But  I  must  say  that 
when  it  gets  to  the  point  when  Sena- 
tors on  this  side,  on  the  minority  side. 
cannot  offer  amendments,  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  can  stand  here  and  deter- 
mine who  calls  up  what  and  when,  and 
we  have  to  indicate  to  the  majority 
leader— he  turns  to  me  and  says,  "Why 
do  you  want  the  floor?  Do  you  just 
want  to  speak?"— that  goes  too  far. 

I  do  not  have  to  indicate  to  any  Sen- 
ator in  this  body  why  I  want  the  floor. 
Let  him  go  ahead  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorimi.  When  the  quorum 
call  is  over,  I  will  get  my  chance  at 
some  point. 

I  never  knew,  and  I  do  not  find  It  in 
the  rule  book,  and  I  have  never  under- 
stood, that  just  because  a  Senator  is  a 
majority  leader,  by  virtue  of  his 
having  been  elected  to  that  very  hon- 
orable office  by  his  colleagues,  he 
alone  has  all  the  rights  in  the  Senate 
and  he  can  stand  here  and  determine 
who  speaks  and  when  they  will  speak 
and  who  will  not  speak  and  who  can 
offer  an  amendment  and  what  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  and  when. 

So  I  say  that  I  hope  that  what  has 
happened  today  will,  in  the  long  run, 
be  good  for  the  Senate.  I  hope  I  have 
not  said  anything  here  today  that  is 
amiss.  I  have  tried  to  be  very  careful 
in  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  Senator  raised  the 
question  of  what  happened  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  The  bill, 
which  was  voted  for  by  a  15-to-2  vote, 
is  in  hand.  The  report  had  not  been 
agreed  to — until  the  end  of  business 
today.  The  report  language  will  be  cir- 
culated tomorrow  morning. 

D  2030 

If  no  Senator  objects,  it  should  be 
ready  for  the  majority  leader  by  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  that  observation.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  helpful  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  yield 
the  floor. 

I  want  to  say  again  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  I  stand 
ready  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  if  there 
is  a  willingness  all  around,  to  work  out 
a  very  clear  and  definite  understand- 
ing now  as  to  when  the  Senate  can 
vote  on  a  freestanding  measure  deal- 
ing with  South  Africa,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  would  then  be  willing 
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to  ask  that  the  cloture  motion  that  I 
have  offered  be  vitiated  and  be  happy 
to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

I  am  not  interested  in  cluttering  up 
this  bill.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  in 
this  Chamber  who  also  believes  that 
our  own  country  comes  first  and.  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  GoLDWATER]  Said  a  moment 
ago,  something  to  the  effect— I  think 
he  may  have  been  referring  to  Senator 
NuNN's  earlier  statement  when  he  said 
that  he  would  like  to  see  us  get  on 
with  this  DOD  bill  also  because  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  our  own  country. 

I  would  hope  we  could  work  out  an 
agreement  whereby  these  other  issues 
that  are  not  germane— and  I  am  talk- 
ing about  South  Africa  and  Contra 
aid— can  be  taken  down  and  that 
indeed  we  can  get  on  with  this  DOD 
bill  which  is,  to  use  Senator  Nunn's 
words,  a  measure  that  is  first  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  own  country  and  its  secu- 
rity. 

So  I  would  be  willing  to  do  that  so 
we  stay  on  that  bUl  and  get  on  with  it. 

Having  said  that,  I  thank  all  Sena- 
tors for  their  patience,  and  just  to  say 
again  that  my  own  patience  is  almost 
unlimited,  and  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
work  with  other  Senators  in  trying  to 
establish  an  orderly  way  of  achieving  a 
vote  on  the  freestanding  measure  that 
nas  been  reported  out  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
military  construction  appropriations 
biU  which  has  the  Contra  aid  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  a  lot  of  inferences  tossed 
around  on  the  floor  here  this  evening. 
I  pretend  I  did  not  hear  much  of  it.  I 
want  to  set  the  Record  straight  in  a 
couple  of  areas. 

First,  I  was  chastised  because  of 
what  someone  said  I  might  have  said 
about  sneaking  in  an  amendment.  I 
have  the  Record.  I  did  not  think  I  had 
indicated  that.  I  believe  I  would  know 
better.  Maybe  not. 

But  let  me  read  back  the  Record 
where  I  said: 

Mr.  President,  first  let  me  express  surprise 
and  some  disappointment  because  I  remem- 
ber raising  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  others  on  this  floor  Saturday 
morning  that  we  did  not  want  any  surprise 
parties,  we  had  to  be  heads  up  about  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  sneak  in  and  offer  some 
amendment  on  DOD  authorization  or  any 
other  biU. 

So  I  suggest  that  is  the  statement  I 
made. 

As  far  as  I  do  not  understand  with 
all  these  talks  going  on  about  reaching 
some  agreement,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  did  not  know  we  were 
working  on  that. 

I  said  on  the  floor  here  last  Friday 
in  the  morning  session  and  it  is  in  the 
Record— it  is  page  18762.  and  I  quote: 

I  had  a  little  agreement  drufted  here  that 
I  thought  would  suit  everyone.  Just  let  me 
read  it.  I  will  be  happy  to  try  one  tonight 


Then  I  went  on  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that 

...  the  debt  limit  bill,  H.J.  Res.  668.  be  read 
a  third  time  no  later  than  the  close  of  busi- 
ness today;  provided,  that  amendments  deal- 
ing with  South  Africa  and  aid  to  freedom 
fighters  be  in  order  when  it  is  resumed,  no 
later  than  Monday;  August  11; . . . 

That  is  the  agreement  we  could  not 
reach  but  at  least  we  tried  to  reach. 

Even  earlier  than  that  I  suggested  in 
numerous  colloquys  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  maybe  the 
minority  leader  that  we  were  working 
first  at  a  staff  level,  then  in  my  office, 
trying  to  reach  some  agreement. 

But  I  am  not  certain  that  rehashing 
that  is  going  to  solve  any  problem. 

As  far  as  all  this  talk  about  how  I 
have  dictated,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
be  intimidated  by  anyone  in  the 
Senate,  but  all  of  this  talk  about  how  I 
filled  up  the  tree,  I  think  I  can  recall 
doing  that  on  two  occasions,  two  occa- 
sions. Maybe  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  never  did  it  when  he  was  ma- 
jority leader.  I  never  realized  you 
could  do  it  either  until  someone  told 
me  because  I  am  not  an  expert  on  the 
rules.  It  may  have  happened  more 
than  twice,  but  I  think  only  a  couple 
of  times. 

With  reference  to  asking  the  distin- 
gtiished  minority  leader  what  he 
wished  to  speak  about,  it  is  rather  deli- 
cate. If  someone  asked  to  be  recog- 
nized, the  minority  leader,  majority 
leader,  to  put  in  a  quorum  call,  but 
you  do  not  deal  with  the  minority 
leader  or  the  majority  leader  in  that 
fashion.  You  do  not  suggest,  or  at 
least  I  do  not  and  have  not  suggested, 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  when  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  was  seeking 
recognition,  but  I  do  have  a  right  to 
protect  my  rights  not  only  as  a  leader 
but  as  a  Senator  and  I  will  do  that  as 
long  as  I  am  able  to  do  that  and  as 
long  as  I  understand  what  you  need  to 
be  able  to  do  to  do  that. 

I  need  a  little  help  from  the  Parlia- 
mentarian from  time  to  time.  I  am  not 
the  expert  on  the  rules  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  is.  I  am  just 
an  average  Senator  in  this  body  when 
it  comes  to  knowing  the  rules.  But 
after  I  have  been  told  what  the  op- 
tions are,  then  I  can  make  a  judgment. 

In  this  case,  I  did  not  know  what 
might  happen.  There  might  have  been 
a  second-degree  amendment  from  that 
side,  might  be  something  else,  that 
might  have  blocked  me  out  and  that 
would  have  not  been  fair  to  many  on 
this  side  who  have  an  interest  not  only 
in  South  Africa  but  the  Contras,  and 
everything  else. 

But  having  said  that,  I  will  say  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
I  could  probably  recall,  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  that — when  anybody  is 
the  leader  you  are  going  to  take  a 
little  heat.  If  you  did  not  want  to  pay 
the  penalty,  do  not  try  it.  But  I  cannot 
recall  any  time  that  I  have  ever  over- 


ridden the  rights  of  any  Senator  in 
this  body  by  something  that  may  have 
happened  on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  fact.  I  think  I  can  almost  list  all 
the  Senators  that  have  asked  me  if 
they  could  not  clear  scnnething.  In 
fact  I  could  name  a  couple  of  times 
when  they  were  not  cleared,  but  we 
tried  to  do  as  I  think  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  did  when  he  was  a  ma- 
jority leader  to  accommodate  everyone 
we  can.  Sometimes  you  cannot  do  It. 
Sometimes  you  do  it  and  you  lose.  And 
I  did  not  become  majority  leader  to 
lose.  If  you  do  not  have  the  votes,  you 
lose. 

But  if  somebody  preempts  you  on 
the  floor  when  they  should  not,  then 
that  is  a  problem. 

But  I  have  just  said  to  all  my  col- 
leagues that  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
issue  we  have. 

We  can  second  guess  about  the  debt 
ceiling  and  whether  or  not  we  should 
have  waited  a  couple  days  or  3  days 
for  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  to  be 
drafted.  There  was  not  much  else  we 
could  have  done  at  that  time.  We  took 
up  some  nominations. 

But  I  believed  the  Senators  from  Ar- 
izona and  Georgia  when  they  said 
they  wanted  to  bring  up  the  E>OD  bill 
and  they  thought  with  a  little  luck 
they  could  finish  it.  if  not  3  days, 
maybe  4  days  at  the  outside,  maybe  5 
days.  And  I  share  the  view  that  there 
is  nothing  more  important  than  that 
authorization  bill. 

I  also  agree  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  that  anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  the  Contra  aid  or  South 
Africa  aid  is  going  to  see  the  light  of 
day  as  an  amendment  on  this  bill  or 
on  the  debt  ceiling  is  whistling  in  the 
dark.  So  why  are  we  playing  games? 
Why  can  we  not  reach  an  agreement? 
Why  not  bring  up  South  Africa  free- 
standing? Why  not  bring  up  Contra 
aid  freestanding?  Why  not  dispose  of 
those  two  rather  important  pieces  of 
legislation? 

So  we  have  gone  through  this  effort 
for  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  effort  to 
see  who  can  be  first.  Maybe  we  plant 
the  flag  and  we  will  have  the  honor 
and  the  glory  of  being  first  on  civil 
rights. 

Again,  I  do  not  think  anyone  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  as  far  as  this 
Senator  knows  is  going  to  walk  away 
from  our  responsibility  in  that  area. 
We  may  have  different  views.  We  may 
vote  differently.  But  as  far  as  I  know, 
we  have  already  passed  that  barrier 
years  and  years  ago. 

The  hangup  is  Contra  aid.  Let  us 
face  it.  Even  though  we  faced  it  a 
niunber  of  times,  there  are  some  who 
do  not  want  it  to  pass. 

So  I  have  been  tnring  as  a  leader  in 
an  effort  to  carry  out  the  President's 
program  as  weU  as  the  program  of 
other  Senators  to  get  another  vote  and 
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we  have  not  voted  on  it  since  March.  It 
passed.  The  House  finally  acted.  Now 
we  have  to  act  again. 

Now,  some  would  say  just  bring  it  up 
and  file  cloture;  you  have  the  votes.  I 
am  not  certain  we  have  60  for  clotiu-e. 
We  only  had  53  to  pass  it.  But  we  may 
have. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  Seiui- 
tors.  witnessing  what  is  going  on  the 
last  couple  weeks,  who  voted  against 
Contra  aid,  who  inlght  now  be  willing 
to  vote  for  cloture. 
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Why?  They  are  not  for  it,  for  Contra 
aid,  but  they  are  for  giving  us  a  chance 
to  bring  it  up. 

So  it  may  be  that  we  can  work  out 
some  agreement.  We  have  been  trying 
to  do  that.  And  I  apologize  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  had  not 
been  aware  of  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made.  But  I  think  they  have 
been  made  and  I  think  the  record  re- 
flects that  we  could  even  dredge  up 
some  draft  of  things  we  have  been  cir- 
culating without  much  success  in  an 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  do  now  is 
recess  the  Senate,  at  least,  and  an- 
nounce there  will  be  no  more  votes,  be- 
cause we  have  a  party  caucus  that 
started  at  15  minutes  after  8. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  stand 
in  recess. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  majority 
leader  withhold?  Could  we  get  some 
Indication  about  the  defense  bill  and 
whether  we  are  going  to  get  back  on 
that  tomorrow  morning  or  whether 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  be  willing  to  set  aside  the 
amendment  without  anyone  losing 
their  present  status  so  we  do  not 
spend  tomorrow  to  no  avail? 

It  seems  to  me  we  could  take  up  a 
great  number  of  amendments  tomor- 
row. We.  hopefully,  completed  the 
SDI  fimdlng  portion  of  this  bill.  That 
was  a  big  amendment.  It  took  a  long 
time.  I  do  not  think  we  wasted  time. 
People  wanted  to  speak  on  it.  They 
had  been  waiting  for  a  long  time  for  it. 

So  I  hope  we  could  get  some  agree- 
ment to  start  early  in  the  morning, 
while  both  leaders  are  trying  to  recon- 
cile these  various  impasses,  where  we 
could  go  ahead  and  have  the  defense 
biUup. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  better  way  to  resolve  it  would  be 
for  everybody  to  withdraw  their 
amendments  and  withdraw  their  clo- 
ture petitions,  including  the  cloture 
petition  on  the  bill  itself,  and  then 
proceed  and  have  an  understanding— If 
we  cannot  work  out  anything  on  these 
issues,  then  I  guess  you  could  still 
offer,  anybody  can  offer  an  amend- 
ment—that there  might  be  at  least 
some  consultation  with  the  two  lead- 
ers if  I  were  going  to  jimip  up  and 
offer  something  or  if  the  minority 
leader  wanted  to  offer  something,  at 


least  we  would  protect  each  other's 
rights  and  the  rights  of  both  sides  in 
that  fashion.  If  we  could  do  that,  oth- 
erwise I  assimie  we  ought  to  debate 
South  Africa,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
cloture  vote  on  Thursday,  and  we 
should  debate  Contra  aid  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  cloture  vote  in  the 
event  the  vote  on  South  Africa  fails. 

Maybe  the  caucus  is  over. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  say  again,  I  hope  we  can  work  out 
an  agreement  whereby  there  will  be  a 
definite  vote  set  on  the  South  Africa 
issue.  I  would  be  happy  to  pull  all  of 
this  off  the  DOD  bill.  If  the  cloture 
were  to  be  invoked  tomorrow,  this 
Senate  could  be  in  session  the  rest  of 
tomorrow,  and  PYiday,  and  Saturday, 
next  Monday.  Tuesday,  on  the  DOD 
bill  alone,  and  the  scheduled  recess 
which  is  to  begin  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness next  Friday  would  find  us  not 
having  done  much  of  anything  else 
except  DOD. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
things  we  can  do  to  expedite  the  busi- 
ness around  here  is  to  take  cloture  off 
of  DOD,  because  if  that  is  invoked, 
then  we  are  going  to  be  on  DOD, 
which  is  fine  with  me,  stay  on  it  and 
vote  on  it,  but  that  in  itself  will  keep 
the  Senate  from  acting  on  other  meas- 
ures. 

Let  me  close  by  once  more  saying  to 
the  majority  leader.  I  hope  that  we 
can  take  the  amendment  dealing  with 
South  Africa  off  his  bill,  vitiate  the 
cloture  motion;  take  off  Contra  aid.  vi- 
tiate that  cloture  motion;  take  off  the 
cloture  motion  on  DOD,  vitiate  that 
tomorrow  before  the  vote  or.  if  it 
cannot  lie  done  before  the  vote,  then 
after  the  vote  if  it  falls:  agree  on 
bringing  up  the  Foreign  Relations 
measure  so  that  we  will  have  South 
Africa  as  a  freestanding  measure, 
agree  to  a  time  limit  on  each  side,  and 
let  us  vote  on  it.  I  do  not  luiow  of  any 
more  that  I  can  offer  by  way  of  trying 
to  be  helpful. 

I  would  finally  just  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if,  before  he 
recesses,  he  could  state  to  the  Senate 
the  program,  which  will  have  to  in- 
clude the  impeachment  notice  that 
has  been  sent  over  to  the  Senate  by 
the  House.  And.  under  the  rules  re- 
garding impeachment  procedures  in 
this  body,  action  has  to  be  taken 
quicldy  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
Senate  is  ready  to  receive  the  House 
managers  to  caury  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment to  the  Senate  and  exhibit 
them  here.  The  House  managers  have 
to  be  introduced  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate  after  which  they  will  exhibit 
the  articles  of  impeachment,  after 
which  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer will,  under  the  rules,  inform 
them  that  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
take  proper  order  on  the  subject  of 


the  impeachment,  and  that  in  due 
course  the  House  would  be  notified  of 
the  trial. 

Now,  that  is  a  matter  that  is  going  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  The  reconcili- 
ation measure  is  also  going  to  be  called 
up  at  some  point. 

What  does  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  see  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  week,  including  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday? And  I  presume,  with  all  of  this 
business  that  Is  before  us.  we  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  have  some  votes  and  be 
around  here.  If  he  could  address  him- 
self at  this  moment  to  that  so  that 
other  Senators  can  be  preparing  for 
whatever  taslcs  may  be  assigned  to 
them  in  relation  to  these  various 
items. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well.  I  would  hope,  in 
fact,  we  had  planned  on  being  here  to- 
night until  about  midnight  on  the 
DOD  authorization,  finish  the  SDI 
amendment  and  homeporting.  Obvi- 
ously, that  opportunity  is  gone,  be- 
cause we  have  been  on  this  for  about  3 
hours. 

So  we  would  come  in  early  tomorrow 
morning  and  be  on  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  later 
on  tonight  that  we  receive  the  manag- 
ers appointed  by  the  House  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  articles  of 
impeachment  against  Harry  E.  Clai- 
borne, judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Nevada,  agreeably 
to  the  notice  communicated  to  the 
Senate,  and  tliat.  at  the  hour  of  1 
o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  Senate  will 
receive  the  honorable  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  order  that  they  may  present  and  ex- 
hibit the  said  articles  of  impeachment 
against  the  said  Harry  E.  Claiborne, 
and  then  we  would  fix  a  date. 

We  still  have  not  worked  out  how  we 
are  going  to  do  that.  But.  again,  the 
Speaker  called  again  today  saying  he 
would  like  to  have  it  after  the  recess.  I 
believe,  if  I  am  correct,  he  indicated  on 
the  15th  of  September  which  would 
be.  I  believe,  on  a  Monday,  1  week 
after  we  return. 

So  that  would  not  take  any  time  to- 
morrow. But  if  I  can  get  this  agree- 
ment, we  will  interrupt  for  that. 

I  assume  we  would  be  on  the  DOD 
authorization  bill  late  tomorrow 
evening.  At  least  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Senator  Gold- 
water,  indicated  as  much. 

At  the  close  of  business  tomorrow 
evening,  anybody  could  call  for  regular 
order  and  bring  the  debt  ceiling  back. 
We  have  got  a  real  problem  with  the 
debt  celing.  I  have  been  advised  today 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee that,  unless  he  can  go  to  con- 
ference almost  immediately  with  the 
House  on  the  debt  ceiling,  there  is 
very  little  chance  they  are  going  to  re- 
solve all  these  problems  that  we  have 
created  with  all  the  amendments,  in- 
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eluding  Gramm-Rudman.  That  is  an- 
other reason  we  ought  to  have  some 
agreement  on  South  Africa  and 
Contra  aid.  Then  we  would  release 
that  hostage,  the  hostage  being  the 
debt  limit  extension. 

Now.  if  we  could  do  that,  we  have  al- 
ready gone  to  third  reading  with  no 
other  amendments  being  in  order 
except  the  amendments  relating  to 
Central  America/Contra  aid  and 
South  Africa/front  line  countries,  as  I 
recall  the  wording. 

D  2050 

That  would  expedite  that  process. 
That  would  be  one  way  we  could  start 
the  conference  on  that.  That  would 
leave  us  an  agreement  if  we  could 
reach  an  agreement,  if  not,  if  we  could 
reach  an  agreement,  we  would  invoke 
cloture,  try  to  invoke  cloture  on  both 
South  Africa  and  Contra  aid.  If  clo- 
ture would  be  involved,  then  some 
time  agreement  following  that,  and 
reconciliation  would,  I  hope,  may  be 
ready  by  next  week.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  matter— Superfund.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  will  be  ready  by 
next  week  because  the  taxwritlng  com- 
mittee has  not  agreed  on  the  funding. 
They  have  agreed  on  the  principal 
parts  of  Superfund  but  not  how  to 
fund  it. 

So.  this  week  I  think  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  is  correct.  I 
would  alert  my  colleagues  to  be  avail- 
able on  Friday.  They  do  not  have  to  be 
available,  but  there  will  be  votes  on 
Friday.  I  carmot  say  what  we  might 
expect  on  Saturday.  But  I  do  believe 
there  is  a  desire  by  the  managers,  and 
I  hope  by  most  Members,  to  complete 
action  on  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 
That  may  demand  on  what  happens  at 
the  close  of  business  tomorrow,  wheth- 
er or  not  we  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  South  Africa  and  Contra  aid. 
If  not,  and  if  regular  order  is  called 
for,  we  are  back  on  the  debt  ceiling. 
That  would  get  us  right  back  into 
these  two  sticky  issues. 

Mr.  BYRD  and  Mr.  DOMENICI  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  allow  me  to  ask  one  fur- 
ther question  with  regard  to  schedul- 
ing, in  the  event  that  the  House 
should  override  the  President's  veto 
on  the  textiles,  apparel,  and  shoes  bill, 
would  it  be  the  intention  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  go  to  that 
override  in  the  Senate  immediately 
upon  receipt  of  the  message  in  this 
body? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  present  in- 
tention though  I  have  had  a  call  from 
Senator  Hollings.  I  have  been  unable 
to  discuss  it  with  him.  I  know  he  has 
an  interest,  and  also  Senator  Thxtr- 
MONO.  I  am  not  certain  if  they  want  to 
do  it  immediately  or  fix  a  time  certain. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  I  suggest  we  do  it  immedi- 
ately and  get  through  with  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Kansas. 

Might  I  say  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  I  have  been  here  for  the 
entire  debate,  and  I  have  heard  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  speak 
tonight  words  that  I  have  not  heard 
yet  in  the  14  years  on  the  Senate 
floor.  He  indicated  things  were  hap- 
pening around  here  that  he  had  never 
perceived.  I  would  like  it  to  be  known 
that  I  have  never  heard  the  kind  of 
things  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  had  to  say  about 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  in 
my  14  years.  But  let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  one  of  the 
problems  we  are  having  is  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  the  majority  leader.  We  have 
not  been  here  very  long.  I  might  say  to 
my  friend  from  West  Virginia  that  he 
was  there  for  a  long  time.  Excuse  me— 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  was  there  for  a  long  time.  I 
might  also  say  we  lesu-ned  most  of 
what  we  know  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  as  he  led 
the  Senate.  I  might  also  say  we 
learned  about  filling  the  tree  at  least 
for  some  of  us  who  were  conunon,  or- 
dinary people  that  did  not  read  the 
book  when  we  were  trained  here  for 
the  first  couple  of  years. 

We  went  to  committee  hearings.  We 
learned  about  controlling  the  floor. 
We  did  not  invent  any  of  that. 

I  might  say,  and  I  want  to  say  here 
and  now  that  I  compliment  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  think  he 
has  done  a  marvelous  job.  I  think  the 
Senate  is  getting  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  run.  It  will  continue  to  get 
more  and  more  difficult  to  nm  from 
the  standpoint  of  using  procedures 
and  processes.  I  can  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  on  a  number  of 
occasions  suggested  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  there 
were  shortcuts  and  manners  of  things 
he  could  do  to  retain  control.  I  can  say 
more  times  than  not  his  intuition  was 
better  than  mine.  He  said  we  will  vote. 
Or  let  us  just  go  down  there,  and  when 
the  time  is  right,  let  us  table  the 
matter  instead  of  some  Idnd  of  process 
that  was  discussed  here  tonight  by 
some  where  one  abuses  the  process  in 
order  to  get  his  way. 

That  is  not  really  why  I  stood  up. 
Now  that  I  did.  I  am  glad  I  said  it.  But 
in  any  event.  I  might  say.  what  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  is  saying 
in  his  continual  requests  that  we  work 
this  out  is  that  there  are  many  of  us 
who  want  to  vote  on  South  Africa. 
There  may  be  some  who  do  not.  But 
many  of  us  do.  Let  me  repeat  what  our 
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leader  has  said  time  and  time  again  to- 
night. There  are  many  of  us  who  want 
to  vote  on  Contra  aid.  I  mean  actually 
in  terms  of  this  institution,  since  we 
have  been  speaking  of  its  tonight— we 
voted  on  it  five  times.  I  will  admit  they 
were  not  always  the  same.  It  changed 
a  little  in  texture.  But  we  voted  on  It. 
We  voted  on  something  very  similar  to 
what  the  committee  reported  out 
today  once  already. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia  I  was  there  today  for  2V4 
hours  in  committee  debating  that 
measure.  I  heard  not  from  anyone  on 
this  side,  not  from  the  majority  leader, 
but  from  Senators  on  the  minority 
leader's  side.  I  am  going  to  para- 
phrase. "It  doesn't  matter  what  you  do 
here  in  this  committee.  You  are  not 
going  to  vote  on  this  measure  in  the 
Senate."  I  had  not  even  told  our  ma- 
jority leader  that  when  he  was  talking 
about  fair  play.  But  I  am  teUing  him 
now  that  there  are  four  or  five  of  us 
that  heard  that,  and  it  does  not  strike 
us  too  well,  either,  about  our  process- 
es, and  letting  this  Senate  do  its  job. 
We  have  done  that  job  once.  The  U.S. 
House,  not  led  by  our  party,  but  by 
the  party  of  the  minority  leader  in  the 
Senate— as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
party  to  putting  in  $300  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid  that  is  in  that  measure,  not 
us.  I  am  speaking  now  as  a  Senator 
with  certain  rights.  If  you  are  going  to 
get  some  concurrence  around  here 
about  South  Africa,  some  agreement, 
then  we  had  better  be  thinking  about 
getting  some  agreement  to  vote  on  aid 
to  the  Contras,  which  we  have  already 
voted  on  a  number  of  times.  That.  I 
think,  will  expedite  this.  It  will  be  fair 
if  we  are  talking  about  fairness. 

It  does  not  do  any  good  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico— and  I  believe 
almost  all  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  majority  represented  by  our 
majority  leader,  and  we  think  he  is 
doing  a  tremendous  job— it  does  not  do 
any  good  to  keep  saying  we  can  get  an 
agreement  if  you  will  agree  on  South 
Africa.  We  imderstand  that.  There 
may  be  some  who  will  not  do  it.  But 
we  need  an  agreement  to  vote  on  Cen- 
tral American  aid,  also.  That  is  why 
we  pulled  the  debt  limit  bill.  It  was  not 
South  Africa.  It  was  both  of  them.  Am 
I  right,  I  ask  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  He  probably  said  it 
50  times— that  we  would  like  to  set  it 
aside  for  those  two.  All  of  a  sudden 
one  is  taking  precedence  over  the 
other.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wants  to  give  neither  precedence  over 
the  other— just  both  of  them. 

So  if  we  are  shopping  around.  I  can 
say  for  myself  we  had  better  be  shop- 
ping on  both  for  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned we  can  wait  around  here,  Mr. 
Leader,  until  we  sequester.  We  do  not 
have  to  vote  on  anything;  nothing.  We 
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will  have  on  about  August  10th  about 
a  $25  billion  sequester  across  the 
board.  Then  we  will  find  out  what  is 
important  around  here.  Cut  every  do- 
mestic program,  cut  agriculture  8  per- 
cent, cut  defense  off  the  current  low 
level,  and  cut  it  another  $15  billion. 


fails,  there  will  be  a  third  cloture  vote 
on  the  Dole  aunendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  What  happens  if  the 
cloture  vote  tomorrow,  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  held  on  the  bill,  does  not 
fail? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Then 


As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  just  want    the  two  pending  amendments  would 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  majority    fall 


leader  you  have  my  support, 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thanli  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I 
share  that  view.  It  seems  to  me  I  am 
not  certain  I  can  get  an  agreement  on 
South  Africa.  I  have  indicated  that  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and 
to  the  minority  leader.  There  are  some 
here  who  do  not  believe  we  ought  to 
impose  sanctions.  They  have  a  right  to 
believe  that.  They  may  be  right.  They 
may  not  be  anxious  and  may  not  be 
willing  at  all.  That  is  why  it  was  sug- 
gested maybe  cloture  is  the  best  route 
to  go  to  get  you  down  to  30  hours  even 
with  the  DOD  cloture.  You  would 
have  only  30  hours. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  if  we  are  going 
to  get  an  agreement.  I  think  we  can 
get  locked  in  here.  Both  sides  can  get 
locked  in,  and  get  no  agreement  at  all. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
agree  for  at  least  the  time  being  to  ac- 
commodate the  manager  of  the  DOD 
bill,  if  everybody  would  withdraw  their 
amendments,  their  cloture  petitions, 
try  to  work  out  an  agreement  tomor- 
row night,  then  have  a  moratorium  on 
either  anybody  offering  South  Africa, 
or  Contra  aid  on  the  DOD  biU  tomor- 
row while  we  try  to  work  out  some 
agreement. 

Otherwise,  we  wiU  leave  it  as  it  is 
and  debate  the  pending  issue. 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? I  hope  the  majority  leader  will 
please  excuse  this  freshman  Senator's 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  rules  and 
what  is  going  on  on  the  floor  right 
now.  This  Senator  would  like  to  know 
what  the  parliamentary  situation  is. 
As  this  Senator  understands  it,  there 
have  been  three  cloture  petitions  filed. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  President 
what  is  the  parliamentary  situation 
right  now?  What  will  be  the  first  clo- 
ture petition  that  this  Senate  will  be 
asked  to  vote  upon  one  day.  but  one 
from  the  present  day?  I  will  ask  fur- 
ther, what  will  happen  if  that  cloture 
petition  either  is  approved  or  not  ap- 
proved? 

D  2100 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  cloture  vote  will  take  place  on  the 
bill  itself  tomorrow.  If  that  fails,  there 
will  be  a  second  cloture  vote  on  the 
Byrd  amendment  on  Thursday.  If  that 


Mr.  HARKIN.  So  on  cloture  on  the 
bill,  if  there  are  60  votes  for  cloture  to- 
morrow on  the  bill,  the  two  amend- 
ments fall.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  And  they  cannot  be 
brought  up  again.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
cannot  be  brought  up  postcloture. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Again  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Might  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  again,  this 
Senator  does  not  understand  what 
the  problem  is.  It  would  seem  that  at 
least  a  majority  of  people  want  to  vote 
on  South  Africa  and  a  majority  want 
to  vote  on  Contra  aid.  It  appears  to 
this  Senator  that  on  both  measures 
cloture  motions  would  be  filed.  Under 
the  present  rules  of  the  Senate,  once 
the  cloture  motion  is  filed,  a  vote 
would  be  held  on  the  cloture  motion 
on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one. 

If  the  cloture  motion  wins,  then 
there  are  30  hours  of  debate.  All  that 
time  can  be  used  for  amendments  and 
there  is  a  final  vote.  So  there  are  the  2 
days  plus  basically  the  1  day  that  you 
vote. 

Then  that  can  be  held  for  the  South 
Africa  bill  as  well  as  the  Contra  aid 
biU. 

This  Senator  is  a  little  perplexed  as 
to  why  we  do  not  just  go  down  that 
route,  have  a  freestanding  measure  on 
the  South  Africa  bill,  file  the  cloture 
motion,  have  the  2  days  of  debate 
which  I  think  is  adequate  on  South 
Africa,  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  and 
see  what  happens. 

If  it  succeeds,  which  I  think  it  prob- 
ably will,  then  we  go  on  for  30  hours 
of  debate  on  the  amendment  and  vote 
on  final  passage. 

Then  bring  up  the  Contra  aid  bill, 
file  the  cloture  motion,  have  2  days  of 
debate,  and  I  suppose  the  cloture 
motion  would  pass,  and  we  would  have 
30  hours  of  debate  and  that  would  be 
the  end  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
time  we  are  piddling  away  could  be 
used  up  for  that. 

This  Senator  is  perplexed  as  to  why 
we  are  going  through  this  whole  exer- 
cise right  here  when  we  can  do  either 
one  of  those  things  and  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  again,  we 
would  like  to  recess  for  a  period.  There 
will  not  be  any  more  votes.  Perhaps 
after  the  recess  we  can  work  out  some 
arrangements  to  decide  to  withdraw 
the  cloture  motions  and  amendments 
or  not.  If  not,  we  will  have  a  cloture 


vote  1  hour  after  we  convene  tomor- 
row. If  we  withdraw,  there  will  not  be 
a  cloture  vote  on  the  DOD  bill.  That 
would  be  a  part  of  a  package.  I  do  not 
see  cloture  is  going  to  t)e  Invoked 
anyway  on  any  of  these  measures. 
That  would  be  my  guess. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  apparently 
the  Senate  has  not  received  the  im- 
peachment papers.  Did  I  understand 
the  majority  leader  to  say  earlier  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  receive  those 
papers  tomorrow  at  1  o'clock?  At  the 
moment,  although  convicted,  sen- 
tenced and  in  jail,  and  with  all  of  his 
appeals  expired,  he  Is  collecting  his 
salary.  The  only  way  that  can  be 
brought  to  a  termination  Is  for  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  charges  brought  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Was  It  the  majority  leaders  Inten- 
tion that  the  Senate  would  now  turn 
Its  attention  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  fact,  we  wondered 
why  it  has  taken  the  House  so  long  to 
act  on  this  matter.  It  has  been 
months.  I  was  called  by  the  Speaker 
about  3  weeks  ago  Indicating  they 
would  not  be  ready  to  do  this  until 
after  the  Labor  Day  recess.  We  as- 
sumed that  was  It.  Then  I  read  In  a 
newspaper  the  other  day  that  the 
House  Members  were  upset  with  the 
Senate.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  were  car- 
rying out  what  the  Speaker  indicated. 

I  talked  with  the  Speaker  again 
today  and  he  said  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  take  up  until  after  the  recess. 

We  will  accept  the  message  and  they 
win  come  over  and  read  the  charges  If 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  will 
agree  to  a  unanimous-consent  request 
I  will  propound  later  this  evening. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  certainly  have 
no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  that  re- 
quest. I  think  it  is  about  time  we  think 
about  this  man  who  is  drawing  down 
$215  a  day  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  7 
days  a  week.  I  do  not  think  the  leader 
will  have  any  problem  with  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  on  this  side. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Is  here. 

May  I  say  he  does  an  excellent  job 
as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
I  admire  him  for  his  courage  and  his 
fearlessness  and  for  his  Integrity  and 
for  his  ability.  Nobody  could  help  but 
admire  those  qualities.  He  spends 
hours  and  days.  I  am  sure.  In  perform- 
ing his  difficult  assignment.  It  has  to, 
at  times,  appear  to  be  a  thankless  task, 
but  it  is  not.  Every  Senator  is  in  his 
debt. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  attempt- 
ed to  lecture  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  have  never  deliv- 
ered any  preachments  with  respect  to 


his  work  or  anything  that  he  has  said 
on  the  floor. 

If  he  wishes  to  rise.  In  his  words,  in 
defense  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  Is  all  right.  Yet.  I  do  not 
think  the  majority  leader  needs 
anyone  to  defend  him.  He  has  always 
been  very  able  to  do  that  himself,  as 
far  as  I  can  tell. 

But  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  accord  to  me 
the  right  to  express  what  I  think  are 
the  facts  in  connection  with  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  save  his  preach- 
ments for  others  who  cannot  defend 
themselves.  I  can  defend  myself  and  I 
am  willing  to  do  so  at  any  time.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  seems  to  take  upon 
himself  this  evening  the  responsibility 
for  a  rather  heavy  lecture  with  respect 
to  the  minority  leader. 

I  want  to  respect  him;  I  do  respect 
him.  I  do  not  have  to  say  again  how 
much  I  respect  the  work  he  does.  I  will 
not  undertake  to  lecture  him  on  his 
task  or  deliver  preachments  on  how 
the  Senator  should  do  his  work.  What 
I  have  said  and  done  this  afternoon  Is 
how  I  perceive  my  task  as  minority 
leader.  I  have  tried  to  be  as  restrained 
as  I  could  be.  I  do  hope  I  have  not  said 
anything  that  under  the  rules  would 
be  amiss. 

I  offer  to  continue  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  I  can  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

I  am  willing  to  let  the  record  go  at 
that.  I  do  not  want  particularly  to  stay 
around  here  just  to  get  In  the  last 
word.  I  have  said  enough  and  I  have 
offered  enough.  I  will  let  the  record 
stand. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues  on  this  side  if 
they  could  all  meet  in  the  Old  Senate 
Chamber  forthwith,  like  right  now. 

We  will  stand  in  recess— I  do  not 
think  it  will  take  long— until  9:40  p.m. 
That  will  be  30  minutes. 
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Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
majority  leader  say  there  will  be  no 
more  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  will  be  no  more 
votes  tonight.  I  think  we  will  stand  in 
recess  until  9:40. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9:40  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  9:10  p.m..  recessed  until  9:40  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  [Mr.  Trible]. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


The 


SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  South  African  bill  comes 
before  this  body  I  shall  vote  against 
any  further  sanctions  against  South 
Africa.  I  do  so  based  on  a  visit  I  made 
to  South  Africa  within  the  past  year, 
and  on  the  facts. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  have  worked 
as  a  former  Rhodes  Scholar  with  a 
group  of  Rhodes  Scholars  to  Improve 
education  for  black  South  Africans,  so 
I  am  not  a  Johnny-come-lately  to  this 
Issue. 

Also  when  the  South  African  bill 
comes  before  this  body.  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  striking  the  gold 
clause.  I  offered  a  similar  amendment 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  was  one  of  two  votes  against  the 
South  African  sanctions  bill  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee,  a  vote 
of  which  I  am  very  proud. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  as- 
sumptions about  South  Africa  that  are 
Incorrect  In  my  view. 

First  of  all.  there  is  an  assumption 
that  sanctions  will  speed  the  ending  of 
apartheid.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
apartheid,  but  the  above  assumption  is 
dead  wrong. 

While  in  South  Africa  I  met  with 
business  leaders  from  all  areas  of 
South  Africa,  the  black  business  lead- 
ers, the  colored  business  leaders,  the 
Asian  business  leaders  and  the  white 
business  leaders. 

It  was  my  impression  that  the  busi- 
ness community  is  the  engine  for 
social  change.  It  is  the  strongest  force 
against  apartheid. 

But  If  sanctions  were  to  be  enforced 
and  were  to  be  effective,  it  would  de- 
stroy the  South  Africa  business  com- 
munity which,  in  my  view,  is  the 
strongest  force  for  change  there.  Thus 
sanctions  would  have  the  exact  oppo- 
site effect  from  the  one  intended. 

A  second  assumption  that  one  gets 
from  watching  our  media  and  from 
the  other  information  that  is  distrib- 
uted Is  that  the  African  National  Con- 
gress activity  Is  the  same  as  our  civil 
rights  movement  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  That  is  not  true  at  all. 

The  African  National  Congress  is  a 
totalitarian  Communist  group  that  en- 
gages in  killing  and  necklacing  of 
people;  that  is.  putting  a  tire  around  a 
victim's  neck,  pouring  gasoline  into  it, 
lighting  it,  and  assassinating  them. 
Most  of  the  deaths  in  South  Africa 
have  come  from  blacks  killing  blacks, 
very  ifrankly.  And  that  does  not  come 
through  clearly  enough  in  our  media 


reports.  But  the  assumption  that  the 
African  National  Congress  is  Interest- 
ed In  equal  rights  Is  very  false. 

Another  assimiptlon  Is  that  the 
black  and  colored  and  Asian  communi- 
ties of  South  Africa  favor  sanctions. 
Very  reliable  polls  by  the  University  of 
Natal  and  by  British  newspapers  have 
indicated  that  as  much  as  70  percent 
of  the  blacks  in  South  Africa  fear  and 
oppose  sanctions  because  they  would 
be  the  first  to  suffer.  So  we  would  be 
accomplishing  a  contrary  aim,  that  Is. 
the  sanctions  would  have  the  opposite 
Impact  from  what  we  are  seeking  in 
South  Africa— we  would  hurt  the  very 
people  we  are  trying  to  help. 

Another  assumption  that  Is  thrown 
about  Is  that  the  Botha  government 
would  move  to  the  left  if  there  were 
sanctions  put  on.  that  there  would 
somehow  be  a  cutting  and  running  by 
the  current  Government  there.  I  am 
not  a  defender  of  that  government. 
There  are  many  things  wrong  in 
South  Africa,  but  there  are  many 
things  that  are  right  there  compared 
to  conditions  In  the  rest  of  Africa. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  the  Botha, 
government  would  probably  move  to 
the  right.  Their  main  political  threat 
is  from  the  right,  not  from  the  left, 
and  that  Is  something  that  has  not 
been  analyzed  rigorously. 

So.  this  vote  on  South  Africa  Is 
taking  place  as  if  in  the  heat  of  a  do- 
mestic civil  rights  vote  than  in  terms 
of  a  carefully  and  rigorously  analyzed 
foreign  policy  vote. 

Basically,  this  has  become  a  domes- 
tic civil  rights  issue.  I  can  understand 
how  many  well-intentioned  people 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  civil  rights 
vote  considering  our  media's  coverage. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  it 
should  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  anal- 
ysis as  a  foreign  policy  vote. 

We  must  rigorously  analyze  what  Is 
going  to  happen  after  sanctions. 

Let  us  talk  about  that  a  bit.  Let  us 
say,  first  of  all.  that  sanctions  are  im- 
posed and  let  us  say  that  all  of  our 
allies  cooperate.  This  is  not  going  to  be 
the  case  because  already  Japanese 
businessmen  are  in  South  Africa  wait- 
ing to  take  over  some  of  our  business. 
But  let  us  just  imagine  that  all  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  had  sanctions 
against  South  Africa.  What  would 
happen? 

Suppose  we  implemented  the  gold 
clause  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sold  U.S.  gold  to  force  the  price 
of  gold  down.  That  would  hurt  our 
own  gold  mining  operations.  It  would 
also  hurt  gold  mining  operations  in 
the  Philippines,  a  country  to  which  we 
give  aid. 

Next,  the  sanctions  would  cripple 
the  transportation  system  of  all  of 
southern  Africa.  It  would  hurt  Zim- 
babwe, a  country  to  which  we  give  aid. 
It  would  hurt  Mozambique,  a  country 
to  which  we  give  aid. 
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Next,  let  us  say  that  sanctions  shut 
down  the  industry  of  South  Africa  and 
southern  Africa.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  It  would  take  at  least  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  foreign  aid  to  replace 
the  lost  economic  productivity.  Medi- 
cal supplies  and  food  supplies  would 
be  requested  for  the  very  people  many 
here  are  chanting  about.  The  blacks, 
the  coloreds.  the  Asians,  and  the 
whites  there  would  all  be  suffering 
and  the  blacks  the  most. 

The  other  day  we  had  before  our 
committee  Lane  Kirkland.  a  person 
whom  I  resi>ect  very  much,  who  is 
head  of  one  of  our  largest  labor 
unions.  He  came  back  from  South 
Africa  and  he  supports  sanctions  that 
I  do  not.  He  agreed  that  the  average 
wage  for  a  black  South  African  is  10 
times  what  it  is  in  adjacent  countries. 
They  can  belong  to  a  imion  in  South 
Africa.  They  cannot  in  other  countries 
to  which  we  give  aid  and  which  we 
support. 

I  am  not  saying  that  things  are  right 
in  South  Africa,  but  if  we  are  to 
impose  sanctions  against  South  Africa, 
we  surely  must  be  concerned  about 
Mocambique,  Uganda,  and  Zimbabwe 
where  respect  for  human  rights  and 
civil  rights  is  much,  much  lower. 

So,  the  more  rigorously  one  analyzes 
the  results  of  these  sanctions  the  more 
it  seems  that  we  are  likely  to  have  the 
exact  opposite  effect.  Many  in  the 
United  States  who  are  campaigning 
for  sanctions  wlU  not  be  happy  imtU 
Oliver  Tambo  or  someone  similar  is 
prime  minister  or  president,  someone 
from  the  African  National  Congress. 
All  of  the  intelligence  reports  we  have 
received  and  much  of  the  other  report- 
ing is  that  the  African  National  Con- 
gress is  really  not  interested  in  a  de- 
mocracy. They  are  totalitarian  hard- 
line Communists  and  they  want  to 
come  to  power.  They  will  sit  down  at  a 
bargaining  table  but  only  if  it  benefits 
them.  They  really  do  not  want  elec- 
tions. 

Indeed,  people  who  disagree  with 
them  within  the  black  community  are 
klUed.  necklaced,  and  that  is  the  harsh 
truth  of  the  matter. 

The  main  activity  of  the  South  Afri- 
can police  and  security  forces  has  been 
separating  different  black  groups  who 
are  flghting  and  those  security  forces 
have  been  criticized  when  they  have 
not  intervened. 

Again.  I  will  say  I  am  not  defending 
or  apologizing  for  the  South  Africa 
Government.  I  am  merely  asking  that 
we  look  at  the  facts,  and  make  com- 
parisons with  other  countries  in  that 


So.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  offering 
some  amendments  to  the  South  Africa 
sanctions  bill  when  it  finally  reaches 
this  floor,  and  I  suspect  ^hat  it  will  be 
very  soon  this  week  or  next.  I  shall 
certainly  offer  an  amendment  striking 
ttM  g(dd  clause.  I  shall  oppose  addi- 


tional sanctions  because  I  think  they 
wiU  have  the  wrong  effect. 

I  voted  for  a  limited  sanctions  bill  a 
year  ago.  Since  that  time  I  have  vis- 
ited South  Africa.  I  am  a  member  of  a 
group  of  former  Rhodes  Scholars 
working  to  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  blacks  In  that  country,  and 
I  think  it  is  very  Important  that  we  act 
on  our  concerns. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  very  thing 
we  are  doing  in  such  a  heat  of  passion 
may  very  well  have  the  opposite 
impact  from  what  we  are  seeking. 

This  is  viewed  as  a  domestic  civil 
rights  vote  by  many.  I  know  there  are 
great  pressures.  One  can  very  easily  be 
marked  forever  as  being  pro-apartheid 
or  insensitive  to  human  rights  by  re- 
fusing to  vote  for  the  sanctions  bill. 

But  we  must  rise  above  these  possi- 
ble consequences  and  rigorously  ana- 
lyze what  is  going  on  in  South  Africa, 
exactly  what  sanctions  will  do  and  will 
not  do,  and  exactly  what  our  foreign 
policy  objectives  in  that  part  of  the 
world  are  and  should  be. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Margaret 
Thatcher  who  voiced  the  thought  that 
sanctions  usually  do  not  have  the  in- 
tended economic  impact.  On  a  some- 
what related  issue,  the  current  debate 
regarding  Romania,  I  feel  we  should 
continue  the  most-favored-nation 
clause,  although  there  are  a  great 
many  problems  there  in  terms  of  reli- 
gious freedom.  I  think  there  would  be 
far  fewer  freedoms  if  we  forced  them 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets  by 
cutting  off  trade.  The  sanction  of 
eliminating  MFN  for  Romania  may 
well  have  the  opposite  impact  from 
what  is  intended.  Analogously.  I  think 
the  same  thing  is  true  with  South 
Africa  sanctions. 
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So.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  I  wiU 
be  offering  some  amendments.  I  shall 
be  fighting  the  bill.  I  imagine  it  will 
pass  this  Senate  in  a  sweep  of  passion 
because  it  is  basically  viewed  as  a  do- 
mestic civil  rights  vote.  Indeed,  it 
passed  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee with  only  two  dissenting  votes  out 
of  17  cast. 

I  think  that  what  we  are  doing  is  a 
great  mistake.  I  think  in  5  years  we 
will  see  it  as  a  mistake.  I  hope  the 
President  sticks  to  his  position.  I  sup- 
port President  Reagan  very  strongly 
on  this  matter.  I  think  his  speech  on 
this  matter  was  on  point.  I  hope  he 
does  not  change  his  position  because 
what  he  is  saying  is  true. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

til.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  suggested  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRODUCT  LIABILITY 
Mr.   PRESSLER.   Mr.    President,   I 
would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  product  liability. 

In  the  Commerce  Committee,  we 
have  been  working  for  some  time  on 
finding  a  way  to  revise  product  liabil- 
ity laws  in  this  country.  The  problem 
is  that  in  our  country  we  have  a  grow- 
ing number  of  lawsuits,  and  record  re- 
coveries. Everybody  is  suing  every- 
body. As  a  result,  the  consumer  in 
America  Is  ending  up  paying  much 
more  for  products.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  are  unable  to  com- 
pete internationally  in  some  areas  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  insurance.  We 
must  have  tort  reform  in  this  country 
to  try  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  law- 
suits, to  try  to  have  more  arbitration, 
and  to  try  to  see  if  insurance  rates  are 
fair  and  meet  the  consumer  guidelines 
that  they  should. 
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Mr.  President,  for  some  time  we 
have  worked  on  a  bill  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  We  have  held  end- 
less hearings— hearing  from  consum- 
ers and  hearing  from  companies.  In 
my  own  State  many  small  companies 
have  gone  out  of  business  because  of 
the  cost  of  insurance.  Day  care  centers 
have  gone  out  of  business  because  of 
the  cost  of  insurance,  all  because  of 
the  threat  of  lawsuits.  We  are  a  coun- 
try with  very  highly  developed  individ- 
ual rights  and  those  rights  are  expen- 
sive. The  argxmient  against  our  legisla- 
tion is  that  if  some  citizen  has  a  car 
accident,  the  only  way  he  or  she  can 
sue  General  Motors  is  to  go  to  a 
lawyer,  get  a  contingency  fee  and  sue 
the  great  corporation. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  to  that.  It  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  that  some  levels  of  safety  can  be 
required.  But  the  problem  is  that  the 
plaintiff  frequently  does  not  get  recov- 
ery. Over  60  percent  of  the  amoimts 
awarded  go  to  lawyers,  and  to  court 
costs.  And  actually,  the  little  old  ladies 
are  not  getting  the  money.  It  is  going 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  that  the 
Trial  Lawyers  of  America  have  op- 
posed almost  every  effort  that  we  have 
had  in  the  Commerce  Committee  to 
reform  our  tort  laws,  and  to  try  to  get 
the  cost  of  lawsuits  down.  Hopefully 
they  will  change.  But  there  are  three 
areas  at  which  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  look.  We  have  passed  a 
bill  that  will  be  coming  to  the  Senate 
floor,  and  I  hope  debated  before  the 
end  of  this  session.  But  the  number  of 
legislative  days  that  we  have  left  is 
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waning.  Last  year  our  product  liability 
bill  failed  by  1  vote  to  get  out  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  This  year  we 
have  gotten  it  out.  Now  the  problem  is 
to  get  it  up  here  on  the  Senate  floor, 
not  to  mention  passing  it  in  the  House. 
First  of  all,  we  need  to  have  some 
limits  on  the  amount  of  recovery  in 
certain  categories;  that  is,  a  person 
should  be  able  to  recover  all  of  his  or 
her  medical  bills  and  all  bills  for  lost 
health,  but  there  should  be  a  limit  on 
the  amount  one  is  allowed  to  receive 
for  pain  and  suffering  and  punitive 
damages,  for  example.  Some  have  sug- 
gested a  $250,000  limit.  Others  have 
suggested  a  higher  level.  The  point  is 
that  there  would  be  some  cap,  and 
some  limitations  on  recovery.  People 
could  recover  earnings  lost;  they  could 
recover  whatever  else  they  have  lost 
and  medical  damages;  but  they  would 
be  limited  in  the  amount  of  recovery 
for  either  punitive  damages  or  pain 
and  suffering  damages. 

A  second  area  of  great  concern  is 
Joint  and  several  liabUlty.  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  this  area  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  to  try  to  bring  some 
equality.  You  can  be  1  percent  guilty 
in  an  accident,  and  end  up  having  to 
pay  100  percent  of  the  damages.  That 
is  not  fair.  It  is  counterproductive.  It 
causes  the  setting  up  of  dummy  corpo- 
rations. It  causes  the  setting  up  of  all 
kinds  of  dummy  corporations  by  man- 
ufacturing companies  so  they  can  ac- 
tually avoid  being  brought  into  court. 
We  really  must  change  this  to  protect 
plaintiffs  who  really  need  help. 

A  third  area  of  need  is  uniform 
standards  of  product  liability  laws. 
Here  we  get  into  a  very  tough  area  be- 
cause this  tradltionaUy  has  been  re- 
served to  the  States.  For  the  first  time 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  get- 
ting into  nationwide  regulation  of  a 
subject  traditionally  regulated  by  the 
States.  What  happens  today  is  that 
there  is  much  forum  shopping  by 
plaintiffs,  going  to  the  State  where 
the  highest  recovery  is  possible,  either 
New  Jersey  or  California,  usually,  if 
one  is  a  corporation  that  operates  in 
many  States.  And  once  a  Jury  trial  has 
been  held  there  and  a  recovery  stand- 
ard has  been  set,  every  body  else 
across  the  country  just  pays  off  at  the 
level.  The  insurance  companies  pay. 
The  cost  of  products  goes  up  and  con- 
sumers pay  more  for  products. 

All  of  this  soimds  very  complicated. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  do 
need  uniform  product  liability  stand- 
ards in  this  country.  It  is  almost  Im- 
possible for  the  States  to  act  individ- 
ually. Some  States  have  acted,  but  this 
has  not  brought  their  insurance  rates 
down  because  there  are  still  many 
companies  that  operate  on  a  national 
basis.  There  is  forum  shopping  by  law- 
yers representing  clients.  As  a  result, 
there  are  very  high  recoveries. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  prod- 
uct liability  and  insurance  rates  is  one 


that  is  very  much  before  us.  We 
cannot  escape  it.  In  my  listening  meet- 
ings in  my  home  State  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  issues  brought  to  me  by  small 
businessmen.  It  is  brought  to  me  by 
operators  of  day  care  centers.  It  has 
caused  communities  to  shut  down 
swimming  pools  this  summer  because 
of  fear  of  lawsuits.  It  is  a  national 
problem,  and  we  must  address  it  in 
spite  of  the  powerful  interest  groups 
that  will  be  offended. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  think  our  in- 
surance companies  should  be  forth- 
coming with  data  and  statistics  on  the 
reason  for  the  rates  although  the 
reason  for  the  rates  is  basically  that 
the  recoveries  are  so  high. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  many  of 
those  who  oppose  this  legislation  are 
consumer  groups  still  rooted  in  the 
thinking  of  the  1950's  and  1960's. 
There  was  a  time  when  safety  stand- 
ards were  bad  in  some  areas.  That  has 
now  changed.  There  have  been  so 
many  governmental  boards  and  so 
many  consimier  protection  groups  at 
the  State  level  that  the  standard  for 
safety  has  increased  dramatically. 

But  these  consumer  groups  must 
admit  that  in  the  1980's  and  1990's  the 
cost  of  products  has  gone  up  so  much 
as  a  result  of  the  higher  insurance 
rates  that  consvuners  are  paying  more 
for  everything  they  buy.  It  also  is 
hurting  us  in  international  competi- 
tion because  the  Japanese  do  not  have 
that  many  lawsuits  among  themselves. 
The  Chinese  have  hardly  any.  Other 
countries  find  arbitration  is  much 
cheaper.  We  must  find  a  way  to  en- 
courage more  arbitration,  which  is 
cheaper  than  litigation  and  which  pro- 
vides incentive  for  settling  disputes 
earlier. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude 
by  saying  that  I  hope  the  Senate  takes 
up  the  product  liability  bill  yet  this 
year.  If  it  does  not,  we  are  going  to 
start  all  over  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, hold  hearings,  get  it  through 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  try  to 
bring  it  to  the  Senate  floor  in  the  next 
Congress.  This  is  my  12th  year  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  my  8th  year 
in  the  Senate,  having  served  4  years  in 
the  House  before.  This  has  been  an 
issue  of  great  importance,  and  we  must 
solve  it  here  in  the  Senate.  I  urge  that 
the  product  liability  bill  be  included  in 
the  Senate's  agenda  before  we  ad- 
journ. It  is  a  matter  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


D  2210 
PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


HUNGARY'S  JAN08  KADAR 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  Time  magazine  curies 
an  interview  with  Hungary's  Commu- 
nist Party  First  Secretary  Kadar.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Kadar  earlier  this  month  in  Budapest 
on  a  trip  that  I  made  to  that  country. 
Mr.  I^«sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Rboord  at  this 
point  the  interview  from  Time  magm- 
zine,  which  is  two  pages  in  length. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

Ah  Iirmvixw  With  Kadax 
His  hands  tremble  slightly  now,  and  the 
flesh  around  his  eyes  makes  them  seem 
smaller  than  they  really  are,  heightening  an 
occasional  glare,  muffling  his  frequent  shy 
smiles.  Tet  Janos  Kadar  stUl  displays  the 
same  unexpected  charm  and  cool  cannlnen 
that  have  helped  make  the  onetime  type- 
writer mechanic  the  boldest  and  most  be- 
loved leader  In  Eastern  Europe.  Wearing  a 
tailored  gray  suit  and  a  wine-red  silk  tie, 
Kadar  chain-smoked  Symphonla  cigarettes 
while  talking  for  two  hours  with  a  group  of 
Tnfx  visitors  In  his  office  In  Budapest's  Cen- 
tral Committee  headquarters.  Any  initial  re- 
serve that  the  General  Secretary  displayed 
quickly  vanished.  Present  at  Kadar's  first 
interview  with  a  U.S.  pubUcatlon  In  two  dec- 
ades were  Time  Bdanaging  Editor  Jason 
McManus,  Chief  of  Correspondents  Henry 
Muller.  Deputy  Chief  B.  William  Mader. 
and  Eastern  Europe  Bureau  Chief  Kenneth 
W.  Banta.  Excerpts  from  the  session  which 
consisted  of  answers  to  written  questions 
followed  by  a  lively,  give-and-take  discus- 
sion: 

Q.  Under  your  leadership  Hungary  has 
l>een  more  successful  economically  tlian 
most  other  Council  for  Mutual  Economic 
Assistance  [Comecon]  bloc  members.  How 
do  you  explain  this  performance? 

A.  In  my  view  there  are  both  common 
characteristics  and  particularities  In  the  de- 
velopment of  members  of  the  bloc.  Since 
their  endowments  are  different,  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  the  economic  results  of  the  Indi- 
vidual countries  being  compared  superficial- 
ly—and  even  less  for  their  being  contrasted. 
As  for  the  Himgarlan  economy.  I  think  we 
arc-  pursuing  a  policy  whose  main  lines  liave 
been  Justified  by  practice.  An  Important 
factor  Is  that  we  are  a  small  country  of  10 
million  people,  requiring  large  Imports  of 
raw  materials  and  energy.  As  a  result  we  are 
heavily  influenced  by  the  sUte  of  the  worid 
economy.  That  Is  reflected  in  our  vigorous 
economic  growth  from  1960  to  1975,  and. 
later,  a  slowdown  In  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment. 

We  do  not  underestimate  our  problems. 
We  have  not  yet  found  the  formula  for  a 
more  effective  and  lasting  improvement  of 
the  economy.  We  are  not  applying  the  re- 
sults of  science  rapidly  enough.  Some  of  our 
products  are  not  competitive  enough,  and 
the  organization  of  work  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

Still,  an  indication  of  our  overall  success  is 
that  since  1960  industrial  production  has  in- 
creased more  than  3H  times,  agricultural 
production  has  nearly  doubled  and  national 
Income  has  nearly  trebled.  That  we  have 
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held  ground,  particularly  in  the  past  five 
years,  is,  I  think,  of  no  less  significance.  In 
the  past  few  years  we  have  stood  the  test  of 
unfavorable  international  economic  condi- 
tions, halted  the  process  of  accumulating 
debts,  preserved  the  country's  solvency,  and 
even  slightly  improved  upon  our  achieve- 
ments. It  proves  that  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  our  society  are  firm. 
When  accounting  for  these  results,  I  should 
like  to  lay  particular  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  our  people  feel  this  country  belongs  to 
them. 

To  sum  up,  let  me  say  that  in  the  past 
four  decades  we  have  built  a  new  country 
here  along  the  Danube  and  Tlsza  rivers, 
namely  socialist  Hungary,  whose  people  are 
incomparably  better  off  both  materially  and 
culturally  than  ever  before  and  enjoy  more 
extensive  rights  and  greater  freedom  and 
democracy  than  at  any  other  time  during 
their  long  history. 

Q.  The  Hungarian  economy  now  appears 
to  be  facing  some  problems  familar  to  the 
West,  including  a  slowdown  in  growth,  infla- 
tion and  the  threat  of  unemployment.  How 
do  you  plan  to  deal  with  these  problems? 

A.  In  some  respects,  there  are  similarities. 
In  the  past  few  years  we  had  to  reduce  our 
rate  of  growth  temporarily,  due  to  wealuiess 
in  the  world  economy  and  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  stability  of  our  own  economy.  But 
in  the  five-year  plan  that  began  this  year, 
we  would  like  to  achieve  an  annual  GNP 
growth  rate  of  3%.  This  rate  would  enable 
us  to  continue  necessary  restructuring  of 
the  economy,  to  upgrade  technology,  and  to 
raise  the  living  standard  while  reducing  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Unemployment,  a  serious 
problem  for  Western  countries,  is  unknown 
In  Hungary. 

Q.  How  do  you  view  relations  between  the 
\3&.  and  Hungary?  In  what  areas  is  an  im- 
provement necessary  and  possible? 

A.  In  the  past  two  decades  joint  efforts 
have  gradually  removed  the  obstacles  to 
good  relations.  Despite  the  differences  in 
social  systems  and  the  great  geographical 
distance,  we  can  further  strengthen  the  ties. 
A  major  contribution  to  this  would  be  an 
end  to  all  trade  barriers  between  our  two 
countries,  and  long-term  assurance  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatmenL 

Q.  There  have  been  indications  that 
Soviet  Leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  wants  to 
draw  his  East  European  allies  economically 
and  politically  nearer  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  is  your  reaction  to  this  idea?  What  is 
the  importance  and  the  future  of  Hungary's 
close  ties  with  the  West? 

A.  As  you  know,  Hungary  is  a  member  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  Comecon,  groups  of 
independent  socialist  countries.  For  them 
the  main  issue  is  improving  their  existing 
cooperation,  and  not  to  set  up  the  dilemma 
of  "drawing  nearer"  or  "increasing  the  dis- 
tance." Bflikhail  Gorbachev  spoke  about  our 
cooperation  in  that  spirit  at  his  27th  Party 
Congress  and  in  other  statements. 

That  cooperation,  however,  does  not  mean 
seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Hunga- 
ry today  exports  to  143  and  imports  from 
103  countries.  Many  years  of  observation  in- 
dicate that  the  stronger  the  economic  coop- 
eration between  socialist  and  capitalist 
countries,  the  firmer  are  the  foundations 
for  buUding  their  political  relations.  The 
converse  is  also  true:  when  the  political  at- 
mosphere Is  improving,  economic  coopera- 
tion Is  encouraged.  This  is  obviously  not  a 
one-way  street.  Politicians  of  the  capitalist 
countries  have  pointed  out  themselves  the 
advantage  of  cooperating  with  socialist 
countries,  including  additional  employment 
and  marketing  opportunities. 


Q.  Gorbachev's  style  of  leadership  has  led 
to  the  replacement  of  many  top  party  offi- 
cials in  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  of  the 
older  generation.  How  do  you  view  this  de- 
velopment? 

A.  That  is  an  internal  affair  of  the  Soviet 
party  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Of  course,  the 
personal  factor  always  influences  the 
making  of  a  policy.  For  us  Hungarians,  it  is 
the  main  political  line  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  chiefly  matters.  The  leadership  of  our 
party  welcomed  without  reservations  the 
Important  decisions  made  at  the  27th  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year  because  they  point  in 
the  same  direction  as  our  own  endeavors. 

Kad&r  passed  a  signed  copy  of  his  written 
answers  across  the  table.  The  General  Sec- 
retary then  lit  a  cigarette  and  leaned  toward 
his  visitors.  "Now,"  he  said,  "I  am  at  your 
disposal." 

Q.  If  you  had  to  choose  just  one  achieve- 
ment of  the  past  30  years  that  you  would 
most  like  to  be  remembered  for,  what  would 
it  be? 

A.  I  usually  do  not  think  about  that,  but  if 
you  ask  me,  two  things  come  to  mind.  The 
first  is  not  high  politics,  but  a  personal 
matter.  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  became 
a  Communist  at  a  time  when  they  did  not 
hand  out  awards  for  it.  I  joined  the  under- 
ground and  the  party  because  of  my  convic- 
tion. I  believed  In  that  ideal,  but  it  was  not 
certain  I  would  live  to  see  the  ideal  come 
true.  Now  I  can  say  I  have  lived  to  that 
point,  to  the  birth  of  a  new  Hungary. 

The  second  relates  to  the  very  grave  and 
difficult  period  that  occurred  in  Hungary  in 
19S6.  It  was  a  situation  in  which  I  felt  I  had 
to  take  a  strong  stand,  to  assume  an  impor- 
tant position.  There  were  others  who  could 
have  done  the  job,  but  It  fell  to  me.  I  did  not 
seek  it. 

At  that  time  Hungary  was  in  the  forefront 
of  international  Interest  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  My  purpose  was  to  remove  Hunga- 
ry from  the  front  pages,  and  gradually  we 
succeeded.  For  my  actions  in  those  days  I 
was  widely  denounced,  especially  in  the 
West.  I  was  called  all  kinds  of  unpleasant 
names.  But  we  were  able  to  put  an  end  to  a 
very  bloody  series  of  events  that  could  have 
led  to  civil  war.  Things  became  normal  and 
gradually  another  favorable  approach 
emerged  with  regard  to  our  country.  This 
was  due,  among  other  things,  to  our  efforts 
to  avoid  ready-made  solutions,  trying  to  see 
the  world  as  it  is. 

Q.  Gorbachev  was  here  for  a  visit  before 
the  Warsaw  Pact  summit  in  Budapest  two 
months  ago.  Did  he  come  to  teach  or  to 
leam? 

A.  At  meetings  of  this  kind,  teachers  and 
students  do  not  negotiate.  Of  course  there  is 
an  exchange  of  experiences,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  apply  those  in  a  pattern-like 
manner.  It  think  that  many  things  we  do  in 
this  country  Gorbachev  cannot  accept, 
which  is  quite  understandable.  The  condi- 
tions and  possibilities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  quite  different  from  ours.  I  can  definite- 
ly say  the  Soviets  understand  and  appreci- 
ate that  we  search  for  new  solutions  to 
present  problems.  I  would  like  to  single  out 
our  system  of  economic  management,  which 
I  would  describe  as  a  socialist  planned  econ- 
omy that  pays  attention  to  the  market.  Our 
system  has  been  operating  for  18  years,  and 
that  indicates  it  is  a  realistic  system.  We 
have  reorganized  our  agriculture  completely 
in  a  way  that  has  been  accepted  by  the 
farmers.  We  do  not  interfere  in  how  coop- 
eratives are  run.  How  should  I  know,  for  ex- 
ample, who  should  be  leading  a  cooperative? 
They  choose  their  own  managers  and  decide 


what  they  should  produce.  The  result*  are 
tangible,  this  is  undeniable. 

Q.  In  30  years  in  power  you  seem  to  have 
avoided  creating  a  cult  of  personality.  Was 
this  a  deliberate  strategy  or  simply  the  un- 
intended result  of  your  own  personal  style 
and  instincts? 

A.  I  have  never  been  Interested  In  rank 
and  to  a  certain  extent  even  in  popularity. 
In  my  view,  anyone  who  thinks  he  creates 
history  is  stupid.  Everyone  should  attend  to 
the  job  at  hand.  If  It  becomes  a  part  of  his- 
tory, so  be  it. 

I  have  always  stuck  to  my  positions,  and  I 
have  always  paid  the  necessary  price.  To  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  world,  you  must 
have  a  good  and  clear  conscience.  Ordinary 
men  do  not  spend  a  lot  of  time  looking  at 
themselves  in  the  mirror.  But  It  is  Impor- 
tant that  when  you  do  look  in  the  mirror, 
you  should  not  feel  ashamed. 

Q.  What  Is  your  concept  of  democracy 
under  socialism? 

A.  Democracy  Is  an  essence  of  our  political 
system,  which  means  that  it  Is  a  serious 
matter.  We  wish  to  strengthen  the  demo- 
cratic features  of  Hungary  without  chang- 
ing the  basic  structures.  It  Is  a  sad  but  his- 
toric fact  that  Hungary  has  had  on  consid- 
erable traditions  of  democracy.  The  develop- 
ment of  democracy  Is  a  manifold  task.  Just 
to  give  you  an  example.  I  would  mention  the 
trade  unions,  which  are  not  Independent  but 
autonomous.  We  take  that  seriously.  We  do 
not  pass  resolutions  that  are  binding  on  the 
unions.  Instead,  we  feel  It  is  up  to  party 
members  in  the  unions  to  convince  the 
people  there  by  argument  and.  it  is  a  princi- 
ple we  maintain. 

Q.  What  guarantee  is  there  that  the 
achievements  of  the  past  30  years  can  be 
preserved  in  the  future? 

A.  I  believe  the  Hungarian  public  appreci- 
ates the  achievements  of  the  past  30  years, 
that  there  is  law-and-order.  that  everyone 
who  wants  to  work  can,  that  the  living 
standards  have  Improved.  People  are  aware 
of  this.  They  do  not  talk  about  It  every 
day— instead,  they  set  claims  for  what  they 
miss.  This  is  understandable.  But  if  people 
see  our  achievements  are  in  danger,  they 
will  defend  them. 

Q.  Has  it  been  decided  who  will  be  your 
successor? 

A.  The  succession  question  is.  of  course, 
interesting,  but  I  am  not  interested  In  deal- 
ing with  the  question.  I  believe  that  more 
Important  than  the  personal  issue  Is  that 
when  I  leave  this  job  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  main  line  of  policy.  I  am 
deeply  convinced  about  this.  There  are  sev- 
eral guartuitees.  Among  them  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  our  present  policies 
have  been  shaped  in  open  political  activity, 
with  masses  of  people  Involved. 

As  for  the  personal  factor,  I  have  always 
stood  for  broad  autonomy  for  people  in  key 
positions  who  are  my  close  associates.  Under 
our  system  we  take  collective  decisions,  but 
the  implementation  of  those  decisions  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual.  So  I  am  not 
too  concerned  about  the  succession.  In  a 
sense,  you  know,  there  is  always  a  successor. 
E^ren  in  1956  there  was  one. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  the  observation  that  on  the 
trip  I  made  to  Czechoslovakia,  Hunga- 
ry, Yugoslavia  and  Romania,  President 
Kadar  seemed  to  be  the  most  eager  to 
have  close  ties  with  the  United  States. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  as  I  have  stated 
previously  on  this  floor,  there  is  a 


severe  problem  in  terms  of  individual 
rights.  The  Charter  77  group,  which  is 
opposed  to  the  Government,  is  a  group 
of  dissidents  who  are  very  repressed. 
Czechoslovakia  seemed  the  closest  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  any  countries  we 
visited.  It  also  seemed  to  be  the  least 
interested  in  Improving  ties  with  the 
United  States. 

In  contrast,  Hungary  is  very  eager  to 
expand  business  relationships  with  the 
United  States.  Indeed.  First  Secretary 
Kadar  emphasized  that  American 
businessmen  are  very  welcome  in  Bu- 
dapest and  throughout  Hungary.  We 
found  the  same  atmosphere  in  Yugo- 
slavia, and  some  to  extent  the  same  at- 
mosphere in  Romania,  although  there 
the  repression  of  religious  rights  and 
civil  rights  was  more  apparent. 

I  do  think  that  First  Secretary 
Kadar's  journey  from  the  dark  days  of 
1956,  when  he  carried  out  action 
which  I  certainly  do  not  agree  with,  to 
the  present  day  is  somewhat  remarka- 
ble. Our  analysts  say  the  First  Secre- 
tary Kadar  is  probably  the  only  leader 
in  the  Eastern  European  bloc  who 
could  be  elected  if  there  were  an  elec- 
tion. He  has  become  very  popular  in 
his  country  by  maintaining  a  low  pro- 
file and  by  working  for  reforms.  He 
has  also  resisted  the  Russians  as  much 
as  he  can— being  on  their  border  and 
having  Russian  troops  in  his  coimtry. 

I  am  in  no  way  an  apologist  for  him, 
but  I  do  think  we  can  lessen  Russian 
influence  and  control  in  Eastern 
Europe  by  taking  advantage  of  those 
trade  opportunities. 

In  this  Senate  and  in  Congress  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  student  ex- 
changes and  about  exchanges  of  cul- 
tural groups.  But  perhaps  the  group 
that  most  helps  to  improve  relations  is 
the  exchange  of  businessmen.  We 
have  that  with  Himgary.  with  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Romania,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Czechoslovakia. 

But  if  our  policy  is  to  keep  the  East- 
em  coimtries  more  Independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  can  best  do  it 
through  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  many  of  us, 
myself  included,  have  had  a  difficult 
time  imderstanding  Elastem  Europe.  It 
is  a  murky  area  to  most  of  us.  We  are 
oriented  toward  Western  European 
history.  We  are  oriented  toward  our 
own  history  and  our  own  conduct,  and 
we  tend  to  skip  over  Eastern  Europe  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  Soviet  Union 
study  groups,  and  we  hear  about  the 
Soviet  Union  in  our  reports  and  on 
TV.  But  we  seldom  hear  about  or 
study  closely  the  leaders  and  the  polit- 
ical succession  that  is  occurring  in 
Eastern  Europe.  In  all  of  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe,  there  is  a  leader- 
ship succession  struggle  going  on. 
Indeed,  a  key  issue  regarding  First 
Secretary  Kadar  in  Hungary  is  who 
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will  succeed  him.  He  is  a  man  in  his 
early  seventies. 

The  same  issue  exists  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia: to  some  extent,  the  same  issue 
is  apparent  in  Yugoslavia,  where  a 
firm  successor  to  Tito  has  not  been  es- 
tablished. In  Romania,  a  67-year-old 
Ceausescu  leads  the  country. 

So  all  of  these  countries  have  a  gen- 
eration of  leaders  who  are  about  to 
change  dramatically.  I  hope  that  we, 
through  our  Department  of  State  and 
through  trade,  stay  in  touch  with  pos- 
sible successors.  Indeed,  I  think  our 
foreign  policy  should  be  to  have  an 
Eastern  Europe  that  is  as  little  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union  as  possi- 
ble. That  will  require  a  vigorous  diplo- 
matic effort.  It  will  require  continued 
trade  and  continued  contacts. 

I  think  the  interview  I  have  placed 
in  the  record  with  First  Secretary 
Kadar  is  a  very  important  interview, 
because  it  is  significant  in  the  sense 
that  he  has  granted  an  interview  to 
Time  magazine.  He  is  the  sort  of  man 
who  has  been  very  low-profile  and  has 
refused  to  be  interviewed  in  the  past. 
He  does  want  to  communicate.  He  is 
not  a  man  of  the  television  generation, 
but  this  interview  with  Time  repre- 
sents a  significant  change  in  policy  by 
the  Hungarian  Communist  Party.  It 
indicates  a  desire  to  stay  as  free  of  the 
Soviets  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
(During   the   day   routine   morning 
business    was    transacted    and    state- 
ments were  submitted,  as  follows:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mrs.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  excutive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:40  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  it*  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4SS5.  An  act  to  designate  the  FMenU 
Building  at  Spring  and  High  StreeU  In  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  as  the  "John  W.  Bricker  Fed- 
eral Building": 

H.R.  4825.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  S.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  au- 
thority for  the  direct  payment  or  relmburae- 
ment  of  certain  additional  types  of  health 
care  professionals:  to  clarify  certain  provi- 
sions of  such  chapter  with  respect  to  coordi- 
nation with  State  and  local  law:  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  5233.  An  act  making  approprtatlona 
for  the  E>epartmentB  of  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1987.  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  5234.  An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987.  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

ENROUXD  BILL  AJtD  JOINT  RCSOLtmON  SICltD 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolution: 

S.  1073.  An  act  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  availabil- 
ity of  Japanese  science  and  engineering  lit- 
erature in  the  United  SUtes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  1.  1986.  as  "Helsinki  Human  RlghU 
Day". 

The  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 

At  5:54  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  resolution: 

H.  Res  502.  Resolution  informing  the 
Senate  of  the  impeachment  of  Harry  E. 
Claiborne,  judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Nevada. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4555.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  at  Spring  and  High  StreeU  in  Co- 
lumbus, OH.  as  the  "John  W.  Bricker  Feder- 
al Building":  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4825.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  au- 
thority for  the  direct  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment of  certain  additional  types  of  health 
care  professionals:  to  clarify  certain  provi- 
sions of  such  chapter  with  respect  to  coordi- 
nation with  State  and  local  law:  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Affairs. 

H.R.  5233.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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HJt  53S4.  An  act  Buklnc  appropriaUoni 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agendM  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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August  5, 1986 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  B€r.  SPECTER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  5175:  A  blU  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1987.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  99-367). 

By  Mr.  MATTINOLY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee <Mi  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  5052:  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  Blilltary  Consti-uctlon  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No.  09-368). 

By  Mr.  SYMMS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2405:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  99-369). 

By  Mr.  SYMMS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  459:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  for  the  consideration  of  S.  2405. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8. 1421:  A  bill  consenting  to  a  modification 
In  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Compact 
relating  to  the  rate  of  interest  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission. 


INTRODUCnON  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  (X)n- 
sent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  OORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DAinroRTH): 
S.  2714.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
space  flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By    Mr.    CHILES    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Btskr.  Mr.  Btko.  Mr.  C^ramston,  Mr. 
DxCoHCim.   Mr.   Dodd,   Mr.   Leaht, 
Mr.  Nninf,  Mr.  Rockzpeller.  and  Mr. 
Sassxr): 
S.  3715.  A  bill  to  provide  an  emergency 
Federal  response  to  the  crack  cocaine  epi- 
dnnic  through  law  enforcement,  education 
and  public  awareness,  and  prevention;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chilis.  Mr.  Bnu>.  Mr.  C^kamston, 
Mr.  DaCoRCim.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
LSAHT.  Mr.  NmiH.  Mr.  Rockxpkller, 
Mr.  SASsm,  Mr.  BoasM,  Mr.  IifOUYS. 
Mr.  vr»iy-im  Mr.  Kzkkt.  Mr.  BnifP- 
KRS.  Mr.  Hakt.  BCr.  BntOAitAM.  Mr. 
Hxruif.  Mr.  Bavcas,  Mr.  Ixvni,  Mr. 


SaaaAJiB,  Mr.  Mnenix,  Mr.  Jom- 
noR.   Mr.   P«TO«.   Mr.   Foan.   Mr. 
OoRB.   Mr.   LAUTmno.   Mr.   LoRa. 
Mr.  PKLL,  Mr.  Motrihar.  Mr.  SmoR. 
Mr.  Olerr.  Mr.   Mrzerbaum.  Mr. 
HOLLIRCS.  and  Mr.  Matsttraoa): 
S.  2716.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  an  Office  of  the 
Director  of  National  and  International  Drug 
Operations  and  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  B4r.  QUAYLE: 
S.  2717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act   of    1949    to    require    the    Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  pay  producers  for  on- 
farm  storage  of  commodities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.   RIEOLE   (for   himself.   Mr. 
HoLURGS.  Mr.  GoRZ.  and  Mr.  Rockx- 

FEIXXR); 

S.  2718.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
space  flight,  control  and  data  communica- 
tions, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  2719.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  serious  drug  offenses  under 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  and  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lautkrberg): 
S.  2720.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Asbestos  In- 
formation  Clearinghouse   in   the   Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worlss. 

By    Mr.    DODD    (for    himself,    Mr. 

(Whiles,  Mr.  Biocr,  Mr.  Btrd,  Mr. 

C^RARSTON,     Mr.     DbCowciri.     Mr. 

Lbaht,  Mr.  NuRR.  and  Mr.  Rockk- 

fdxer): 

S.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

October  6.  1986.  as  "National  Drug  Abuse 

Education  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By    Mr.    HEC^HT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Garr,  Mr.  RiEGLK,  Mr.  Gortor.  Mr. 
Crarstoh,  Mr.  Eagletoh,  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.    DeConciri,    Mr.    Heflir.    Mr. 
IROUTX.  Mr.  Abdror.  Mr.  Mzlcher. 
Mr.    DixoR,    Mr.    BoscHwrrz,    Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.  MoYNiHAR,  Mr.  Domer- 
ici,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Sarbares.  Mr. 
Proxmire.      Mr.      Stattoro.      Mr. 
Gramm,   Mrs.    Hawkirs,   Mr.   Mat- 
TiRGLY  and,  Mr.  Weicker): 
S.J.  Res.  387.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  19,  1986,  through  Octo- 
ber 26,  1986,  "National  Housing  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


8.  2714.  A  bill  to  authorise  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  reaearch 
and  development,  space  flight,  control 
and  data  communications,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gortoi*  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Record.) 
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By  Ui.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BiDEif.   Mr.   Byrd,   Mr.   Craw- 
stow,     Mr.     DeCowciwi.     Mr. 

Dodd.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Noww. 

Mr.  Rcxzketeixer.  Mr.  Sasser. 

Mr.   BoREN.   Mr.   Iwouye,   Mr. 

Melcher.     Mr.     Kerry.     Mr. 

Bumpers.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Binga- 

iiaw.  Mr.  Heltiw.  Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Sarbawes.  Mr. 

Mitchell.  Mr.  Johnstow.  Mr. 

Pryor.   Mr.   PoRD,   Mr.   Gore. 

Mr.  Lautenberc.  Mr.  Lowe.  Mr. 

Rockefeller.    Mr.    Moynihan, 

Mr.    Simon.    Mr.    Gleww.    Mr. 

Metzenbaum.     Mr.     Hollincs. 

and  Mr.  Matsunaca): 
S.  2715.  A  bill  to  provide  ar  emer- 
gency Pederal  response  to  the  crack 
cocaine  epidemic  through  law  enforce- 
ment, education,  and  public  awareness, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  from  the  Committee 

on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

S.  Res.  459.  An  original  resolution  waiving 

section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 

Act  of  1974  for  the  consideration  of  S.  2405; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Danforth): 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
Dodd.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Nonn. 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.  Boreh.  Mr.  iNOtnrE.  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Binga- 
MAN,  Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  Baucus. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Pord.  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Metz- 
t_  ENBAUM,  Mr.  Rollings,  and  Mr. 
"         Matsunaca): 

^.  2716.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office 
of  the  Director  of  National  and  Inter- 
national Drug  Operations  and  Policy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

drug  legislatior 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Biden  and  I  are  introducing  today  a 
package  of  legislation  which  addresses 
the  growing  emergency  of  crack  co- 
caine. Crack  cocaine  and  its  lethal  ef- 
fects are  an  epidemic  in  this  coimtry. 
With  the  opening  of  a  new  school  year 
upon  us,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress take  immediate  and  decisive 
action.  Each  day  of  delay  costs  us 
lives.  With  each  day,  crack  becomes 
further  and  further  entrenched  in  our 
communities,  and  it  will  be  increasing- 


ly difficult  to  uproot  the  network  of 
dealers  and  traffickers  who  have  engi- 
neered its  insidious  spread. 

Crack  cocaine  is  now  widely  avail- 
able in  over  25  States.  It  is  out  of  con- 
trol in  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit, 
Houston,  and  lifiami.  In  my  State  of 
Florida,  66  percent  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials  tell  me  that  the  crack 
cocaine  problem  is  serious  or  severe  in 
their  jurisdictions.  Crack  users  tell  me 
that  they  can  drive  the  length  of  my 
State  and  find  crack  in  every  large 
town  without  any  trouble  whatsover. 
Usually,  they  don't  even  have  to  get 
out  of  their  car.  The  dealers  provide 
curbside  service. 

Crack  is  also  a  klUer.  In  south  Flori- 
da alone,  34  people  died  in  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  from  <»caine  over- 
doses. And  they  were  not  street  punks 
or  addicts  hooked  on  other  drugs. 
They  came  from  all  walks  of  life,  and 
they  were  so-called  recreational  users 
who  never  knew  what  hit  them.  Just 
remember  the  deaths  of  sports  stars 
Len  Bias  and  E)on  Rogers. 

Crack  is  available  to  the  young,  and 
it  wiU  be  in  the  schools  this  fall.  Police 
have  told  me  horror  story  after  horror 
story  involving  children  as  young  as 
nine  who  are  already  crack  users.  The 
dealers  and  traffickers  also  use  the 
young  as  lookouts  and  workers  in 
crack  houses.  This  cannot  be  tolerat- 
ed. 

We  have  all  heard  of  cocaine,  but  I 
must  stress  to  you  that  crack  cocaine 
is  something  altogether  different.  It  is 
more  powerful;  it  is  cheaper  to  use;  it 
is  also  far  more  addictive.  Crack  co- 
caine is  a  purified  form  of  powdered 
cocaine  that  is  smoked.  A  hit  of  crack 
costs  around  $10.  well  within  the 
budget  of  any  teenager.  When  smoked, 
crack  reaches  the  brain  in  less  than  10 
seconds.  It  produces  a  short  but  in- 
credibly powerful  high  that  is  followed 
by  an  equally  powerful  low.  This  rapid 
cycle  of  euphoria  and  depression  is 
what  produces  in  users  the  intense 
craving  for  the  crack.  That  is  why 
users  say  addiction  can  begin  after 
only  their  second  use  of  crack. 

In  the  wake  of  crack  ccx^aine  coTa.es 
increased  crime.  Crime  rates  are  sky- 
rocketing in  communities  across  the 
country,  and  law  enforcement  at- 
tributes the  increases  to  crack.  Once 
addicted,  persons  with  no  criminal 
records  lose  all  scruples  and  morals 
and  become  thieves  and  killers. 

Crack  is  a  growing  plague.  It  re- 
quires emergency  action  on  all  fronts. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bills  we  are 
introducing  today.  They  address  the 
crack  cocaine  emergency  in  terms  of 
law  enforcement,  education,  and 
health  and  prevention.  We  must  help 
our  law  enforcement  officials  by 
strengthening  criminal  penalties  for 
crack  cocaine.  This  is  an  absolutely  es- 
sential first  step.  But  law  enforcement 
officials  tell  me  that  is  not  enough; 
they  require  help  in  combating  crack. 
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That  is  why  both  education  and 
health  and  prevention  programs  are 
equally  necessary. 

Current  law  makes  it  very  difficiQt 
to  arrest  and  convict  crack  dealers  and 
traffickers.  The  stiffest  penalties  for 
possession  of  cocaine  apply  for  posses- 
sion of  1  kilo  of  cocaine.  A  kilo  is 
enough  to  produce  as  much  as  25,000 
rocks.  The  kilo  limit  imposes  no  diffi- 
ciQties  on  the  traffickers  and  dealers. 
Police  also  have  difficulty  arresting 
the  operators  of  crack  houses,  the 
places  where  users  congregate  to  pur- 
chase and  use  crack.  When  police  raid 
these  crack  houses,  the  dealers  and 
users  can  easily  dispose  of  the  drugs, 
thus  avoiding  arrest. 

Our  bills  move  cocaine  freebase  to 
schedule  1  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  and  decrease  to  5  grams 
the  amount  required  for  enhanced 
penalties  to  apply.  The  penalties  are 
as  follows: 


VioUtion 


First  offense       Repeat  offense 


S  grmms up  to  30  yemn ....  up  to  40  yean 

up  to  taSO.OOO....  up  to  $600,000 


The  measures  also  strengthen  penal- 
ties for  other  particular  crack-related 
offenses.  They  make  It  a  felony  with 
double  penalties  for  anyone  who  em- 
ploys, hires,  or  uses  minors  in  illegal 
drug  enterprises.  They  make  it  a  new 
offense  of  20  years  and/or  $250,000  for 
those  who  maintain  or  operate  a  crack 
house  or  facility  where  drugs  are  man- 
ufactured, distributed,  used,  or  stored. 

Penalties  also  increase  when  crack 
cocaine  is  found  within  1.000  feet  of  a 
school.  Double  penalties  are  imposed 
when  the  crack  houses  are  within 
1,000  feet  of  a  school.  The  bills  also 
expand  existing  law  so  that  increased 
penalties  apply  for  distributing  or 
manufacturing  any  drugs  within  1,000 
feet  of  a  school. 

These  bills  wiU  help  police  put 
behind  bars  the  dealers  and  traffickers 
in  crack.  Those  who  lead  our  young 
down  the  path  to  addiction  will  have 
to  think  twice  about  their  actions  or 
pay  dearly. 

Our  measures  also  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  education  in  efforts  to 
stop  the  spread  of  crack.  They  direct 
the  President  to  designate  October  6 
as  National  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Day  with  an  emphasis  on  crack  educa- 
tion in  the  classrooms. 

The  Department  of  Education  is  di- 
rected to  provide  emergency  assistance 
to  schools  on  the  crack  epidemic  and 
ways  to  address  suid  prevent  further 
usage  of  the  drug.  They  also  establish 
an  Office  and  Program  of  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Abuse  within  the  Department 
of  Education  which  will  assist  schools 
in  developing  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
programs  within  their  curriculums. 
The  bills  also  propose  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  those  States 


who  agree  to  Include  drug  education  In 
their  curriculum. 

Students  will  be  faced  with  the 
temptations  of  crack  and  other  drugs 
during  their  school  years.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  provide  them  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  support  systems 
which  will  allow  them  to  resist  these 
temptations. 

The  legislation  also  directs  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  impact  of  crack  cocaine, 
a  data  base  for  practitioners  to  use  in 
responding  to  the  diseases  associated 
with  crack,  effective  methods  of  treat- 
ing crack  addicts,  and  analysis  of  exist- 
ing educational  programs  on  crack. 

They  also  direct  the  National  Insti- 
tute on  Drug  Abuse  to  prepare  public 
service  announcements  warning  the 
public  about  the  intensified  effects  of 
cocaine  freebase — cnu^ 

If  we  are  to  successfully  battle  crack, 
all  of  these  measures  must  be  passed. 
Law  enforcement  must  be  able  to  ad- 
dress crack  with  laws  that  have  some 
teeth.  But  that  is  not  enough.  The 
education  of  potential  users  and  the 
treatment  of  those  who  have  suc- 
cumbed to  crack's  seductions  and 
become  addicts  are  absolutely  impera- 
tive. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  these 
bills  Immediate  and  serious  attention. 
They  will  prevent  crime,  and  they  will 
save  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  bills  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2715 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representativea    of  the    United   State*   oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency 
Crack  Control  Act  of  1986". 

TITLE  I— LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

SBC  l*L  ADDICTION  OF  COCAINE  FREEBASE  TO 
SCHEDULE L 

(a)  Reschkdulirg.— Schedule  I  of  section 
202(c)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  Cocaine  freebase.". 

(b)  IRCRXASKD  Pkraltibs.— Subsection 
(bXlKA)  of  section  401  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  after  the  semicolon  In 
clause  (ill); 

(2)  striking  out  the  matter  after  the  semi- 
colon in  clause  (iv)  through  the  period  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or"  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(v)  5  grams  or  more  of  cocaine  freebase, 
such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  20  years  or 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $250,000,  or  both.". 

SEC  in.  CREATING  NEW  OFFENSES  AND  INCRBAS- 
INC  PENALUBS. 

_(a)  Emwjotmert  or  Use  op  Pkksors  Urskr 
Twerit-Ore  Years  of  Age  m  E>ri;g  Opee- 
atiors.— (1)  Part  D  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 40SA  the  following  new  sectlMi: 
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"mrLOTMEMT  OR  DSX  OP  PKRSONS  UMSER 
TWKRTT-OHK  TSARS  OF  AOI  I»  DRUG  OPKR- 
ATIOHS 

'■are.  405B.  (a)  Except  as  authorized  by 
this  title,  it  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  knowingly  and 
intentionally— 

"(1)  to  employ,  hire,  or  use  a  person  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  to  violate  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  to  employ,  hire,  or  use  a  person  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  to  assist  In  avoiding 
detection  or  apprehension  for  any  offense 
of  this  title  by  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
law  enforcement  official. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
tiUe- 

"(1)  any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(aHl)  shall  be  subject  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment or  fine  twice  that  authorized  for  the 
offense  for  which  the  person  under  twenty- 
one  is  employed,  hired,  or  used;  and 

"(2)  any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(aK2)  shall  be  punished  by  a  term  of  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  fifteen  years  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $125,000,  or  both. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(aXl)or(aK2)— 

"(1)  by  providing  any  person  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  with  any  controlled 
substance;  or 

"(2)  if  the  person  employed,  hired,  or  used 
is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  younger, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $50,000.  or  both,  in  addition  to 
any  other  punishment  authorized  by  this 
section.*' 

(2MA)  Section  401(b)  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  841(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  405A"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
405A.  or  405B". 

(B)  Section  401(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "405A"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  405A,  or  405B"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(C)  Section  405  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  845) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  405 A"  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  405A,  or  40SB". 

(b)  Mamutactxtre  op  a  Controlld)  Sub- 

STANCK   IH    OR   NSAR   A   SCHOOL.— (1)   SectJOn 

405 A  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  845a)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "manu- 
facturing or"  before  "distributing";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  "manu- 
facturing or"  before  "distributing". 

(2)  The  caption  for  section  405 A  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"MAiniPACTURK  OR  DISTRIBUTION  IN  OR  NEAR 
SCHOOLS". 

(c)  Mahupacturing  Opkrations.— (1)  Part 
D  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"XSTABLISHMKNT  OP  MAHUPACTURING 
OPERATIONS 

"Sbc.  416.  (a)  Except  as  authorized  by  this 
ttUe.  it  shaU  be  unlawful  to— 

"(1)  open  or  maintain  any  place  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing,  distributing,  or 
using  any  controlled  substance; 

"(2)  manage  or  control  any  building, 
room,  or  enclosxire,  either  as  an  owner, 
lessee,  agent,  employee,  or  mortgagee,  and 
knowingly  and  intentionally  rent,  lease,  or 
make  available  for  use,  with  or  without  com- 
pensation, the  building,  room,  or  enclosure 
for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully  manufactur- 
ing, storing,  distributing,  or  using  a  con- 
troUed  substance. 


"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  20 
years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $250,000,  or 
both.". 

(2)  Section  405 A  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  after 
"section  401(aKl)"  the  following:  "or  sec- 
tion 416";  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)  by  inserting  after 
"section  401(aKl)"  the  following:  "or  sec- 
tion 416". 

TITLE  II— EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC 
AWARENESS 

Part  A— Emergency  Response 

SBC.  »1.  national  drug  abuse  EDlICA'nON  DAY. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  drug  abuse  in  the  United  States  is  a 
major  health  problem  that  damages  our 
social  institutions  and  threatens  our  most 
valuable  human  resource— our  young 
people; 

(2)  the  1984  National  Strategy  for  Preven- 
tion of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Trafficking 
stated  that  "prevention  has  come  to  the 
forefront  as  the  essential  element  in  the 
long-range  goal  of  eliminating  drug  abuse"; 
and 

(3)  President  Reagan  has  called  drug 
abuse  one  of  the  gravest  problems  facing 
the  Nation  and  has  further  warned  that  if 
we,  as  a  Nation,  fail  to  act  we  run  the  risk  of 
losing  a  great  part  of  a  whole  generation. 

(b)  National  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Day.— <1)  October  6,  1986,  the  first  day  of 
Drug  Abuse  Awareness  Week  as  established 
in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  354,  is  designat- 
ed as  National  Drug  Abuse  Education  Day. 
The  purpose  of  National  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Day  is  to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  rapidly  escalating  threat  that  drug 
abuse  poses  to  the  Nation's  health,  by  call- 
ing on  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
proclaim  a  national  day. 

(2)  As  a  part  of  National  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Day.  the  President  shall— 

(A)  call  upon  every  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school,  and  all  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  devote  the  day's  curriculum  to 
instruction  on  the  physiological,  psychologi- 
cal, social,  and  legal  consequences  of  drug 
use  and  abuse;  and 

(B)  call  upon  students,  parents,  communi- 
ty groups,  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  actively  participate  in  programs 
sponsored  in  conjunction  with  National 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Day. 

(c)  Depinition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "drug"  shall  include— 

(1)  any  substance  listed  in  section  102(17) 
of  the  ControUed  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802(17));  and 

(2)  alcohol. 

SEC.  202.  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATE  AND 
UKAL  EDlICA'nON  AGENCIES. 

The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  Insure 
that  State  educational  departments  and 
local  school  districts  and  all  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  timely  information  on— 

(1)  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  cocaine 
freebase  epidemic; 

(2)  strategies  for  effective  school  level 
intervention  and  community  mobUlzation; 
and 

(3)  available  resources  including  technical 
assistance  and  training. 
The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  publish 
and  disseminate  information  required  by 
this  section  no  later  than  October  6,  1986 
(National  Drug  Abuse  Education  Day). 


(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

SEC  m.  EMERGENCY  PUBLIC  SERVICE  AN. 
NOUNCEMENT8. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Drug  Abuse  shall,  in  consultation  and  col- 
laboration with  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control,  produce  and  disseminate  two  emer- 
gency public  service  announcements  to  warn 
the  American  people  of  the  physiological, 
psychological,  social,  and  legal  consequences 
of  cocaine  freebase  use.  The  announcements 
required  by  this  section  shall  be  produced 
and  disseminated  not  later  than  October  6, 
1986  (National  Drug  Abuse  Education  Day). 

Part  B— Establishment  op  Oppice  Within 
THE  Department  op  Education 

SEC.  211.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OFFICE  OF  DRUG 
AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  EDUCATION 
AND  POLICY  WITHIN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  EDUCATION. 

(a)  Establishment  op  Oppice.— Title  11  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization 
Act  (Public  Law  96-88)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"OPPICE  OP  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
EDUCATION  AND  POLICY 

"Sec.  215.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  De- 
partment an  Office  of  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  Education  and  Policy  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Abuse  Education  and  Policy  ap- 
pointed under  section  202(b). 

"(b)  The  Office  of  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  Education  and  Policy  shall  be  respon- 
sible for— 

"(1)  developing  and  coordinating,  In  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
including  law  enforcement,  health  and  edu- 
cation, a  long-term  and  detailed  strategy  for 
the  Federal  Government's  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  education  efforts: 

"(2)  monitoring,  promoting,  and  encourag- 
ing, in  cooperation  with  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Drug  Abuse,  the  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  Alcohol, 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, research  in  the  area  of  drug  and  alco- 
hol education; 

"'(3)  providing  technical  assistance  to 
State  educational  departments  and  local 
school  districts  in  implementing  promising 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  education  programs; 

"(4)  developing  and  demonstrating  new 
and  promising  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  edu- 
cation programs  that  are  appropriate  and 
flexible  for  the  unique  needs  of  State  educa- 
tional departments  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts, and  promoting  the  implementation  of 
such  programs  by  State  educational  depart- 
ments and  local  school  districts; 

"(5)  significantly  expanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  existing  program  for 
training  elementary  and  secondary  school 
administrators,  teachers,  counselors,  athlet- 
ic directors,  and  other  school  personnel  in 
the  area  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  educa- 
tion and  prevention;  and 

"(6)  disseminating  information  to  State 
educational  departments  and  local  school 
districts  relating  to  research,  programs,  and 
training  opportunities  in  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  education  and  prevention. 

(b)  Technical  Amendments.— Subsection 
(bXl)  of  section  202  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  clause  (F)  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  clause  (O)  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 
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(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(H)  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Drug  and 
Alcohol  Abuse  Education  and  Policy.". 

(c)  Report  by  the  Secretary.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Education  shall  submit  to  Congress 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  a  report  which  shall  detail  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  progress  in  establishing 
the  Office  of  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Policy  and  the  long-term  strategy  of  the 
Office  for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  education 
efforts  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Part  C— Student  Drug  Abuse  and 
Prevention 
section  221.  short  title. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student 
Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention  Act 
of  1986". 

SEC.  222.  FINDINGS 

The  Congress  hereby  makes  the  following 
findings: 

(1)  drug  abuse  among  young  Americans  is 
a  national  crisis; 

(2)  in  1985.  61  percent  of  all  high  school 
seniors  representing  about  two  million  ado- 
lescents tried  an  illicit  drug  at  least  once, 
and  41  percent  of  all  seniors  used  drugs 
other  than  msj-ijuana; 

(3)  in  1985.  one  in  twenty  high  school  sen- 
iors drank  alcohol  daily  and  37  percent  had 
five  or  more  drinks  in  a  row  at  least  once 
every  two  weeks; 

(4)  the  use  of  cocaine  is  increasing  among 
young  people; 

(5)  in  1985.  13  percent  of  high  school  sen- 
iors used  cocaine,  the  highest  percentage 
ever  reported; 

(6)  the  use  of  crack  (cocaine  freebase),  a 
dangerous  and  addictive  form  of  cocaine,  is 
being  used  by  a  growing  number  of  young 
people;  and 

(7)  drug  abuse  costs  the  United  States  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  health  care,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  lost  productivity. 

SEC.  223.  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  Secretary  of  Education,  acting 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Abuse  Eklucation  and  Policy, 
shall  establish  a  program  of  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  for  drug  abuse  education  in  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

SEC.  224.  USE  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  State  Use  op  Funds.- 

(1)  Funds  available  to  a  State  under  this 
part  shall  be  used  f  or— 

(A)  the  development,  dissemination,  im- 
plementation, and  evaluation  of  drug  abuse 
education  curricula  and  teaching  materials 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  State; 

(B)  demonstration  projects  of  drug  abuse 
education; 

(C)  drug  abuse  education  training; 

(D)  technical  assistance  to  local  education- 
al agencies;  and 

(E)  State  administrative  costs. 

(2)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
available  to  a  State  under  this  part  may  be 
used  under  paragraph  (1)(E). 

(b)  Authorized  Activities  por  Local  Edu- 
cational Agencies.— Funds  available  to  a 
local  educational  agency  under  this  part 
shall  be  used  for— 

(1)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  drug  abuse  education  curricula  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools; 

(2)  drug  abuse  prevention  counseling  pro- 
grams including  peer  and  professional  coun- 
seling; 

(3)  programs  of  drug  abuse  treatment  re- 
ferral; 


(4)  programs  of  in-service  and  pre-service 
training  in  drug  abuse  prevention  for  teach- 
ers, counselors,  and  other  educational  per- 
sonnel, public  service  personnel  (including 
law  enforcement  officials),  and  community 
leaders; 

(5)  programs  in  primary  prevention  and 
early  intervention,  such  as  the  interdiscipli- 
nary school-team  approach  development  by 
the  Department  of  Education; 

(6)  community  education  programs  on 
drug  abuse  prevention,  particularly  pro- 
grams for  parents; 

(7)  public  education  programs  on  drug 
abuse,  including  programs  utilizing  profes- 
sionals, and  former  drug  abusers  and  drug 
dependent  individuals;  or 

(8)  other  programs  of  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion and  prevention  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

SEC.  223.  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES. 

(a)  Formula.— (1)  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  part  in  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  reserve  1  percent  for  payments  to 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  to  be  al- 
lotted in  accordance  with  their  respective 
needs;  and 

(B)  allocate  $200,000  to  each  of  the  par- 
ticipating States. 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
after  the  allocation  made  under  paragraph 
(1)  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  such  remainder  as  the  school-age 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  school- 
age  population  of  all  States. 

(b)  Reallotment.— The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  reallot  any  amount  of  any  allot- 
ment to  a  State  to  the  extent  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  State  will  not  be 
able  to  obligate  such  amount  within  two 
years  of  allotment.  Any  such  reallotment 
shall  be  made  on  the  same  basis  as  an  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Depinitions.— The  purposes  of  this 
section: 

(1)  The  term  "school-age  population" 
means  the  population  aged  five  through  sev- 
enteen. 

(2)  The  term  "States"  includes  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

SEC  228.  STATE  APPLICATIONS. 

In  order  to  receive  grants  under  this  part 
a  State  shall  submit  an  application  with  the 
Secretary  which— 

( 1 )  provides  assurances  that  the  State  has 
a  Statewide  requirement  that  each  local 
education  agency  in  the  State  establish  a 
drug  abuse  education  curriculum  or  that  the 
SUte  will  use  funds  available  under  this 
part  to  implement  such  a  requirement; 

(2)  designates  the  State  educational 
agency  as  the  State  agency  responsible  for 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  part; 

(3)  describes  how  the  State  will  coordinate 
Its  efforts  with  appropriate  State  health, 
law  enforcement,  and  drug  abuse  prevention 
agencies; 

(4)  identifies  the  student  populations  and 
areas  of  the  State  known  to  be  most  at  risk 
for  drug  abuse  and  describes  the  method 
used  to  identify  such  populations  and  areas; 

(5)  describes  a  plan  for  allocating  funds 
under  the  part  that  will  target  the  highest 
risk  students  and  areas  identified  in  clause 
(4); 

(6)  provides  for  an  annual  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  assisted  under 
this  part; 


(7)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  keep  such  records  and  provide 
such  information  to  the  Secretary  as  may  be 
required  for  fLscal  audit  and  program  eval- 
uation; and 

(8)  contains  assurances  that  there  is  com- 
pliance with  the  specific  requiremenU  of 
this  part. 

SEC   217.   ALIXH:ATI0N   "TO   MN'AI.   EIM'CATIOSAL 
AGENCIES. 

(a)  Formula.— From  the  sum  made  avail- 
able each  year  under  section  224,  the  State 
educational  agency  shall  reserve  not  more 
than  20  percent  for  State  activities  under 
section  223(a).  The  State  educational 
agency  shall  reserve  an  additional  amount, 
consistent  with  the  number  of  children  en- 
rolled In  private  schools  in  the  SUte.  for  the 
purposes  of  section  228.  From  the  remainder 
of  such  sum  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  allocate  to  each  local  educational 
agency  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  such  remainder  aa 
the  school-age  population  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  bears  to  the  school-age  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  not  served  by  programs 
under  section  228. 

(b)  Payment.— From  the  funds  paid  to  It 
pursuant  to  section  224  during  each  fiscal 
year,  the  State  educational  agency  shall  dis 
tribute  to  each  local  educational  agency 
which  has  submitted  an  application  as  re- 
quired under  section  227  the  amount  of  Its 
allocation  as  determined  under  .subsection 
(a). 

(c)  REALLOCATiON.~The  Stale  educational 
agency  Is  authorized  to  reallocate  any 
amount  of  any  allocation  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  to  the  extent  that  the  State 
educational  agency  determines  that  the 
local  educational  agency  will  not  be  able  to 
obligate  such  amount  within  two  years  of  al- 
location. Any  such  reallocation  shall  be 
made  on  the  same  basis  as  an  allocation 
under  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  228.  local  APPLICATIONS. 

A  local  educational  agency  may  receive  its 
allocation  of  funds  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  which  its  application  to  the 
State  educational  agency  has  been  certified 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 
The  State  educational  agency  shall  certify 
any  such  application  If  such  application— 

(1)  provides  assurances  of  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  part; 

(2)  provides  for  an  annual  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  assisted  under 
this  part; 

(3)  provides  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  coordinate  its  efforts 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  drug  abuse 
agencies;  and 

(4)  agrees  to  keep  such  records  and  pro- 
vide such  information  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  as  reasonably  may  be  required 
for  fiscal  audit  and  program  evaluation,  con- 
sistent with  the  responsibilities  of  the  State 
agency  under  this  part. 

SEC  229.  PARTICIPATION  OF  CHILDREN  ENROLLED 
IN  PRIVATE  SCH(K)LS. 

(a)  Equitable  Participation.— To  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  a  State  who  are  enrolled  In  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  the  State  educational  agency  (from 
funds  reserved  under  section  226  and  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  private  school 
officials)  shall  provide  for  such  services  and 
programs  as  will  provide  such  children  equi- 
table participation  under  this  part. 

(b)  Authority  of  Secretary.— If  a  State  Is 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation under  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
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tary  shall  withhold  from  the  allocation  of 
the  affected  SUte  the  amount  necessary  to 
provide  such  services  and  shall  arrange  for 
the  provision  of  services  and  programs  to 
such  children. 

SKC.  tM.   FEDERAL  COORDINATION  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Pedkral  Assist ancb.— The  Secretary  of 
Education  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  through  cooperative 
efforts- 
CD  collect  and  disseminate  information  to 

State  and  local  educational  agencies  on  ef- 
fective drug  education  curricula  and  other 
proven  student  drug  abuse  education  and 
prevention  approatches: 

(2)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  in  the  selec- 
tion and  implementation  of  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation curricula  and  programs  to  most  effec- 
tively address  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  served  by  such  agen- 
cies: and 

(3)  identify  research  and  development  pri- 
orities with  regard  to  student  drug  abuse 
education  and  prevention. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

SEC.  231.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Definitions.— ( 1)  Except  as  otherwise 
provided,  the  terms  used  in  this  part  shall 
have  the  meaning  provided  under  section 
595  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
"drug  abuse"  includes  abuse  of— 

(1)  any  substance  listed  in  section  102(17) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act;  and 

(2)  alcohol. 

(b)  Use  of  Federal  Funds.- Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical, 
to  increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would,  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 
available  by  the  recipient  for  the  purposes 
described  in  this  part,  and  in  no  case  sup- 
plant such  funds. 

SEC.  tJZ.  AITHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  1989.  1990,  and  1991  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(b)  Availability  of  Appropriations  on 
School-Year  Basis.— Appropriations  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  payments  under  this 
part,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  may  be  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  by  the  agency  or  institu- 
tion concerned  on  the  basis  of  an  academic 
or  school  year  differing  from  such  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  Availability  of  Appropriations.— 
Funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  part  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  until  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  funds  were  appropriated. 

SEC.  233.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  part  shaU   take  effect   October   1, 

1986. 

TITLE  III— PREVENTION 

SBC    3»l.    SECRETARY    OF    HEALTH    AND    HUMAN 
SERVICES  REPORT  ON  CRACK. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  the  abuse  of  cocaine  freebase,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "crack",  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions  in  large  metropolitan 
areas,  and  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a 
major  threat  to  the  Nation's  health; 
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(2)  tnere  are  particular  population  sub- 
groups that  appear  to  be  at  high  risk  of  ex- 
posure and  abuse,  notably  mid  level  and 
high  school  age  children; 

(3)  cocaine  freebase  abuse  and  addiction 
are  health  phenomenon  that  are  poorly  un- 
derstood at  this  time  and  there  is  evidence 
that  cocaine  freebase  is  intensely  addictive, 
and  that  existing  programs  are  ineffective 
in  treating  cocaine  freebase  abusers  and  ad- 
dicts; 

(4)  while  various  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies have  compiled  limited  statistical  data 
on  cocaine  freebase  abuse,  the  exact  extent 
of  cocaine  freebase  abuse  is  relatively  un- 
known and  generally  not  distinguished  from 
cocaine  hydrochloride  and  thus  a  compre- 
hensive and  reliable  national  data  base  on 
cocaine  freebase  abuse  Is  not  available; 

(5)  the  efforts  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  stem  cocaine 
freebase  distribution  and  availability  have 
been  seriously  challenged  and  strained  by 
the  increasing  availability  of  crack  and  Its 
direct  impact  on  significant  increases  in 
crime,  particularly  robbery,  grand  larceny, 
burglary,  and  assault;  and 

(6)  It  Is  clear  that  the  only  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  cocaine  freebase  epidemic  must 
Involve  a  comprehensive  strategy,  based  on 
a  thorough  and  reliable  data  base,  and  must 
further  Involve  rigorous  law  enforcement, 
effective  treatment  programs,  and  credible 
education  and  prevention  programs  and  can 
assist  medical  examiners,  crime  lab  techni- 
cians, health  personnel  in  emergency  rooms, 
drug  clinics,  and  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams in  a  better  understanding  of  the  par- 
ticular characteristics,  symptoms,  side  ef- 
fects, and  treatment  for  freebase; 

(7)  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control— 

(A)  has  the  experience,  expertise,  and  re- 
sources to  respond  to  health  crises,  particu- 
larly in  response  to  the  outbreak  of  diseases: 

(B)  has  unique  experience  in  the  area  of 
epidemiological  analysis,  and  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  Govern- 
ment's current  data  base  on  cocaine  free- 
base  abuse; 

(C)  has  experience  in  the  area  of  drug 
abuse,  particularly  in  the  area  of  Controlled 
Substances  Analogs  or  "designer  drugs", 
and  is  conducting  ongoing  research  to  iden- 
tify and  educate  persons  who  are  at  a  high 
risk  of  exposure  and  abuse,  which  may 
prove  valuable  In  responding  to  the  cocaine 
freebase  epidemic: 

(D)  has  experience,  expertise,  and  re- 
sources to  develop  effective  and  timely  edu- 
cation, prevention,  and  treatment  programs, 
which  are  desperately  needed  in  the  area  of 
cocaine  freebase  abuse:  and 

(E)  is  the  only  Federal  agency  capable  of 
responding  in  a  timely,  effective,  and  com- 
prehensive manner  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
cocaine  freebase  epidemic;  and 

(7)  the  National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse— 

(A)  is  the  primary  agency  responsible  for 
drug  abuse  health  Issues  including  treat- 
ment, biomedical  technology,  and  applied 
and  epidemiological  research;  and 

(B)  is  the  primary  agency  responsible  for 
developing  and  disseminating  drug  abuse 
prevention  information. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Drug  Abuse,  and  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies, shall  prepare  an  emergency  report  and 
feasibility  study  of  intervention  by  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  to  reduce  the  epi- 
demic of  cocaine  freebase  use  in  the  United 


SUtes.  This  report  shall  serve  as  a  plan  of 
action,  including  specific  recommendations, 
for  an  Immediate  and  effective  response  to 
the  cocaine  freebase  abuse  problem. 

(c)  Contents  of  REPOHT.-The  report  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  Include  a  de- 
tailed analysts  of  the  following: 

(1)  Data  base  and  information  sharing 

(A)  The  adequacy  of  the  existing  data  col- 
lection and  distribution  system  for  slalkilrH 
and  Information  relating  to  drug  abuse  grn 
erally.  and  to  cocaine  freebase  specifically. 
Of  particular  importance  la  the  ilmillncss 
of  data  provided  by  the  current  system. 

(B)  The  feasibility  and  necessity  of  provid 
Ing  additional  coordination  for  Information 
sharing  between  law  enforcement  and 
health  agencies. 

(C)  The  role  the  Centers  for  DlM-a.sc  Con- 
trol and  the  National  Inslltutr  of  Drug 
Abuse  could  play  In  coordinating  any  efforts 
necessary  to  establish  an  accurate  and 
timely  data  base  on  cocaine  freebas*-  abu.si-. 
and  to  make  recommendalloas  for  develop 
ing  a  timely  and  long  term  strategy  to  Im 
plement  such  a  system  to  more  effect i\<ly 
respond  to  future  crises. 

(2)  Treatment. — 

(A)  The  effectiveness  of  the  existing  treat 
ment  and  rehabllllalion  programs  for  ro 
caine  freebase  addiction  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  current  body  of  knowledge  on  cocam<- 
freebase  addiction. 

(B)  The  role  they  could  play  In  developing 
new  treatment  and  rehabilitation  strategH-s 

(3)  Education  and  Prevention  - 

(A)  The  adequacy  of  any  existing  edura 
tlonal  and  prevention  programs  relating  .spr 
cifically  to  crack. 

(B)  The  role  of  the  Centers  for  DLsea.s«- 
Control  and  the  National  Institute  of  Drug 
Abuse  In  developing  new  educational  and 
prevention  strategies  and  programs  to  warn 
persons  at  high  risk  of  exposure  of  the  haz- 
ards of  cocaine  freebase  use. 

(4)  Emergency  Intervention  Teams.— 

(A)  The  availability  of  existing  personnel 
ind  resources  to  provide  emergency  inter- 
vention teams  from  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  to  SUte  and  local  govemmenU  and 
agencies  which  request  assistance  in  re- 
sponding to  the  cocaine  freebase  abuse. 

(B)  A  plan,  including  specific  recommen- 
dations, for  establishing  such  teams. 

(5)  Funding  and  timeline.— 

<A)  The  level  of  funding  necessary  to  im- 
plement each  of  the  programs  the  report 
and  feasibility  study  recommends  for  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Drug  Abuse. 

(B)  A  realistic  timetable  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  programs  deemed  feasible 
and  desirable. 

(d)  Submission  of  Report  to  Congress — 
The  report  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress  no  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title.  The  Director 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  notify  the  appropriate  committees 
In  Congress  if  30  days  Is  an  Insufficient 
amount  of  time  to  prepare  the  report  in 
which  case  the  report  shall  be  due  no  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title. 

S.  2716 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Narcotics  Act  of  1986". 


SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1)  The  flow  of  narcotics  Into  the  United 
States  is  a  major  and  growing  problem. 

(2)  The  problem  of  narcotics  drug  abuse 
falls  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  Federal 
activities  both  nationally  and  international- 
ly. 

(3)  Illegal  drug  trafficking  is  estimated  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  be  a 
$80,000,000,000  a  year  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

(4)  The  annual  consumption  of  heroin  in 
the  United  States  is  in  the  range  of  four 
metric  tons,  and  annual  domestic  consump- 
tion of  cocaine  is  estimated  to  be  forty  to 
forty-eight  metric  tons. 

(5)  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  other  nations,  the 
mechanisms  for  smuggling  opium  and  other 
hard  drugs  into  the  United  States  remain 
virtually  intact  and  United  States  agencies 
estimate  that  they  are  able  to  interdict  no 
more  than  5  to  15  per  centum  of  all  hard 
drugs  flowing  into  the  country. 

(6)  Such  significant  indicators  of  the  drug 
problem  as  drug-related  deaths,  emergency 
room  visits,  hospital  admissions  due  to  drug- 
related  incidents,  and  addiction  rates  are 
soaring. 

(7)  Increased  drug  trafficking  Is  strongly 
linked  to  violent,  addiction-related  crime 
and  recent  studies  have  shown  that  over  90 
per  centum  of  heroin  users  rely  upon  crimi- 
nal activity  as  a  means  of  income. 

(8)  Much  of  the  drug  trafficking  is  han- 
dled by  syndicates  which  results  in  in- 
creased violence  and  criminal  activity  be- 
cause of  the  competitive  struggle  for  control 
of  the  domestic  drug  market. 

(9)  Controlling  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs 
is  a  key  to  reducing  the  crime  epidemic  con- 
fronting every  region  of  the  country. 

(10)  The  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem requires  a  director  of  National  and 
International  Drug  Operations  and  Policy 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  coordination 
and  direction  of  all  Federal  efforts  by  the 
numerous  agencies. 

(11)  Such  a  director  must  have  broad  au- 
thority and  responsibility  for  making  man- 
agement, policy,  and  budgetary  decisions 
with  respect  to  all  Federal  agencies  Involved 
In  attacking  this  problem  so  that  a  unified 
and  efficient  effort  can  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate the  illegal  drug  problem. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purp>ose  of  this  Act  to  Insure— 

(1)  the  development  of  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  narcotics  and  other  danger- 
ous drugs; 

(2)  the  direction  and  coordination  of  all 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  the  effort  to 
implement  such  a  policy:  and 

(3)  that  a  single,  competent,  and  responsi- 
ble high-level  official  of  the  United  States 
Government,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  Is  accountable  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  will  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  coordi- 
nating the  overall  direction  of  United  States 
policy,  resources,  and  operations  with  re- 
spect to  narcotics  and  drug  abuse. 

SEC.  3.  establishment  OF  OFFICE. 

There  is  established  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  "Office  of  the  Director  of  Na- 
tional and  International  Drug  Operations 
and  Policy"  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Office  of  the  Director").  There 
shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector a  Director  of  National  and  Interna- 
tional Drug  Operations  and  Policy  (herein- 


after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Direc- 
tor"). There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Director  of 
National  and  International  Drug  Operations 
and  Policy  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Deputy  Director")  to  assist 
the  Director  in  carrying  out  the  Director's 
functions  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  4.  appointment  AND  DUTIES  OF  DIRECTOR. 

(a)  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director  shall 
each  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
No  person  may  serve  as  Director  or  Deputy 
Director  for  a  period  of  more  than  four 
years  unless  such  person  is  reappointed  to 
that  same  office  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  shall  be  entitled  to  the  com- 
pensation provided  for  in  section  5312,  title 
5,  United  States  Code.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  compensation  pro- 
vided for  in  section  5314,  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  serve  as  the  princi- 
pal director  and  coordinator  of  United 
States  operations  and  policy  on  illegal 
drugs. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  have  the  responsi- 
bility, and  Is  authorized  to— 

(1)  develop,  review,  implement,  and  en- 
force United  States  Government  policy  with 
respect  to  illegal  drugs: 

(2)  direct  and  coordinate  all  United  States 
Government  efforts  to  halt  the  importation, 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  use  of,  nar- 
cotics and  other  dangerous  drugs  within  the 
United  States; 

(3)  develop  in  concert  with  other  govern- 
mental entities  budgetary  priorities  and 
budgetary  allocations  of  entities  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  respect  to 
narcotics  and  other  dangerous  drugs:  and 

(4)  coordinate  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  necessary  to  imple- 
ment United  States  policy  with  respect  to 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  subsection  (c)  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to— 

(1)  direct,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
head  of  the  agency  employing  such  person- 
nel, the  temporary  reassignment  of  Govern- 
ment personnel  within  the  United  States 
Government  in  order  to  implement  United 
States  policy  with  respect  to  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs: 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
payable  for  the  grade  of  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule: 

(3)  accept  and  use  donations  of  property 
from  all  Government  agencies;  and 

(4)  use  the  mails  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  rule,  or  regulation  to  the  contrary, 
the  Director  shall  have  the  authority  to 
direct  each  department  or  agency  with  re- 
sponsibility for  drug  control  to  carry  out  the 
policies  established  by  the  Director  consist- 
ent with  the  general  authority  of  each 
agency  or  department. 

(f)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Director  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Director  may  request. 

SEC.  5.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress, within  nine  months  after  enactment 


of  this  Act,  and  annually  thereafter,  a  full 
and  complete  report  reflecting  United 
States  policy  with  respect  to  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs,  plans  proposed  for  the  Im- 
plementation of  such  policy,  and,  commenc- 
ing with  the  submission  of  the  second 
report,  a  full  and  complete  report  reflecting 
accomplishments  with  respect  to  the  United 
States  policy  and  plans  theretofore  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress. 

SEC.  c.  ai;th«>ri/ation  i>f  appropriations. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  Act. 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  be  available 
until  expended. 

SEC.  7.  EFFE«TIVK  DATE. 

This  Act  .'Jhall  be  effective  January  1, 
1987.« 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today's 
proposals  relating  to  cocaine  freebase. 
commonly  referred  to  as  ■crack."  and 
the  creating  of  a  Cabinet  level  office 
to  coordinate  our  Federal  drug  effort 
are  the  first  initiatives  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Democratic  Working 
Group  on  Narcotics  and  Substance 
Abuse. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  these  issues  for  some  time,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  the  abuse  of 
crack  cocaine  is  reaching  epidemic  pro- 
portions. This  problem  requires  an  im- 
mediate and  encompassing  response 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  our  proposals  seek  to 
provide  better  enforcement,  better 
education,  and  better  prevention  in  ad- 
dressing the  crack  cocaine  problem. 

On  the  enforcement  side,  we  are  pro- 
posing new  criminal  offenses  with  stiff 
penalties  for  employing  children  in 
crack  operations,  increasing  existing 
penalties  for  distributing  crack,  and 
new  offenses  for  opening  or  maintain- 
ing a  building,  or  "crack  house."  where 
the  drug  is  produced,  sold,  and  used. 

On  the  prevention  side,  we  propose 
that  every  school  age  child  in  the 
country  be  made  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  this  substance  this  school  year. 
Moreover,  our  proposal  commits  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  long-term 
drug  abuse  education  effort  by  creat- 
ing an  Office  of  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  Education  and  Policy  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  that  would 
assist  State  and  local  school  districts 
in  establishing  drug  abuse  education 
programs. 

The  need  for  an  immediate  and  en- 
compassing Federal  response  to  the 
"crack"  and  cocaine  epidemic  simply 
can  not  be  overstated.  From  1983  to 
1984,  c(x:aine  related  deaths  increased 
77  percent  nationwide,  while  requests 
for  treatment  for  cocaine  use  have  in- 
creased 600  percent  over  the  last  3 
years.  The  emergence  of  crack  as  the 
drug  of  choice  in  many  metropolitan 
areas  has  occurred  so  quickly  that  reli- 
able national  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able. In  New  York  City,  for  example, 
53  percent  of  cocaine  arrests  in  March 
1986,  involved  crack,  as  the  percentage 
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of  drug  arrests  that  involve  cocaine 
generally  has  doubled  since  1983.  The 
low  cost,  widespread  availability,  and 
intense  addiction  associated  with  crack 
have  overwhelmed  the  capacity  of  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  deal  with 
this  new  problem.  The  impact  is  all 
the  more  intensive  on  law  enforce- 
ment given  the  fact  that  crack  is  asso- 
ciated with  significant  increases  in 
burglary,  robber,  and  assault. 

The  picture  painted  above  clearly 
details  the  need  for  immediate  Federal 
action.  In  the  past  several  years,  we 
have  devoted  additional  resources  and 
enacted  important  statutes  to  assist 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  their 
struggle  against  drug  trafficking. 
While  these  initiatives  have  proved 
useful,  we  need  to  continue  to  seek  in- 
novative tools  to  allow  our  law  en- 
forcement people  to  more  effectively 
combat  drug  dealers.  In  the  area  of 
prevention,  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion has  committed  $3  million  in  dis- 
cretionary funds  to  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion, but  clearly  much  more  needs  to 
be  done. 

Thus,  it  is  imperative  that  any  solu- 
tion to  the  crack  abuse  epidemic  must 
involve  new  and  effective  law  enforce- 
ment tools,  coupled  with  innovative 
proposals  for  reducing  demand.  The 
Emergency  Crack  Control  Act  of  1986 
provides  an  immediate  Federal  re- 
sponse in  both  of  these  areas. 

The  second  focus  of  the  working 
group  is  the  need  for  central  direction 
of  our  Federal  drug  effort.  In  our  com- 
mittee hearings  we  have  witnessed 
first  hand  the  finger  pointing  and  bu- 
reaucratic infighting  among  the  11 
Cabinet  Departments,  32  Federal 
agencies,  and  5  independent  agencies 
that  have  responsibilities  for  drug  con- 
trol efforts.  We  all  know  the  frustra- 
tion of  asking  various  administration 
officials  about  our  Federal  drug  con- 
trol effort  and  being  told  that  some- 
one else  has  the  answers.  The  unan- 
swered question  remains,  who  is  in 
charge  and  responsible  for  our  Federal 
drug  policy?  Is  it  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, who  we  in  Congress  have  tried  to 
give  this  role  by  making  him  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Drug  En- 
forcement Policy  Board?  Or  maybe  it 
is  the  Vice  President,  who  periodically 
announces  his  leadership  in  such  ini- 
tiatives as  border  interdiction,  or  the 
recent  Military  Assistance  Program  in 
Bolivia.  Then  again,  is  it  the  Director 
of  the  White  House  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Policy,  who  the  President  has 
chosen  to  spearhead  his  latest  propos- 
als? 

This  administration,  like  others 
before  it,  has  buckled  under  the 
weight  of  interagency  turf  battles  and 
has  yet  to  follow  a  clear  path  in  estab- 
lishing budget  priorities  or  a  long-term 
Federal  strategy  that  moves  this  coun- 
try toward  successfully  resolving  our 
No.  1  domestic  problem:  drug  abuse. 


It  is  time  to  clearly  delineate  to 
whom  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  can  look  to  as  the  Federal 
Government's  leader  on  drug  issues.  In 
order  for  this  person  to  succeed,  it  will 
require  the  full  time  commitment  of  a 
Cabinet  level  official,  who  has  the  full 
backing  of  the  President,  and  has  the 
authority  to  end  needless  bickering  be- 
tween various  agency  heads. 

These  are  the  working  group's  first 
proposals  and  issues  we  believe  require 
prompt  congressional  action.  We 
intend  to  pursue  whatever  avenues  are 
available  to  move  this  legislation. 

We  recognize  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
lofty  rhetoric  and  hyperbole  that 
often  accompany  new  drug  control  ini- 
tiatives, the  American  public  under- 
standably has  become  cynical  about 
new  and  comprehensive  strategies  to 
solve  the  drug  problem.  This  despair, 
however,  must  not  undermine  our  re- 
solve in  undertaking  constructive  steps 
in  the  search  for  solutions  to  drug 
abuse  in  this  country.  The  proposals 
we  advance  today  will  not,  in  and  of 
themselves,  solve  the  Nation's  drug 
problems.  But,  they  will  address  two  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  this 
complex  problem:  crack  cocaine,  and 
Federal  drug  policy  coordination.* 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislative  package  on 
drug  abuse  which  has  been  introduced 
by  Senators  Chiles  and  Biden  and 
which  is  the  product  of  the  recently 
created  Democratic  Work  Group  on 
Drug  Substance  Abuse.  As  a  member 
of  that  group,  I  have  worked  with  my 
colleagues  to  develop  a  realistic  and  ef- 
fective legislative  agenda  to  deal  with 
the  ongoing  tragedy  of  drug  abuse 
among  America's  youth.  The  Crack 
Emergency  Protection  Act  of  1986, 
which  we  offer  today,  reflects  the 
work  group's  consensus  on  a  strong 
and  committed  first  step  toward  that 
goal. 

The  first  step  which  we  are  suggest- 
ing is  an  immediate  and  focused  emer- 
gency effort  against  the  plague  of 
crack  cocaine,  a  plague  which  threat- 
ens our  young  people  in  truly  epidemic 
proportions.  Crack  is  the  term  given  to 
smsill  pellets  of  freebase  cocaine,  a 
form  designed  to  be  easily  smoked  by 
the  user. 

Because  crack  is  sold  in  much  small- 
er amounts  than  cocaine  powder,  it 
has  become  a  cheap  and  readily  avail- 
able source  of  cocaine  for  many  young 
people  who  previously  simply  could 
not  afford  it.  It  offers  a  short,  but  in- 
tense, high  for  the  user,  who  instantly 
craves  another  hit,  despite  the  grave 
depression  which  inevitably  follows. 
Crack's  high  level  of  purity  and  its 
direct  method  of  administration  smok- 
ing combine  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  addictive  and  dangerous  drugs 
ever.  Law  enforcement  officials  tell  us 
that  crack  cocaine  constitutes  the 
most  dangerous  illicit  drug  that  they 

have  ever  confronted. 


Despite  those  sobering  facts,  the 
American  public,  including  the  law  en- 
forcment  community,  were  for  the 
most  part  unprepared  for  the  crack 
epidemic  which  is  now  upon  us.  With 
its  low  cost  and  easy  availability,  use 
of  the  drug  has  spread  rapidly,  becom- 
ing literally  an  overnight  phenome- 
non. 

Senator  Chiles,  who  with  Senator 
Biden  chairs  our  work  group,  and  who 
has  seen  firsthand  in  Florida  the  dev- 
astation which  crack  brings  to  youth, 
is  to  be  commended  as  among  the  first 
to  recognize  crack  as  an  unprecedent- 
ed peril  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  this  Nation.  He  proposed  legislation 
aimed  specifically  at  crack  on  June  17. 
1986.  He  was  also  instrumental  In 
prompting  hearings  on  this  most  criti- 
cal issue  before  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  where  I 
serve  as  ranking  minority  member. 

Those  hearings,  which  were  held  on 
July  15,  amply  demonstrated  the  very 
serious  threat  which  crack  poses  to 
our  youth.  We  heard  testimony  from 
reformed  users  of  crack,  young  people 
whose  very  promising  lives  had  been 
quickly  devastated  by  a  drug  that  they 
had  believed  was  safe. 

We  heard  from  a  successful  journal- 
ist who  had  turned  to  bank  robbery  to 
sustain  his  craving  for  crack.  We 
heard  from  a  young  athlete  whose 
ability  and  future  fell  victim  to  crack 
addition.  We  heard  testimony  that  one 
or  two  hits  from  crack  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  create  an  addict.  We  heard 
from  a  young  man  who  worked  numer- 
ous crack  houses  in  the  Washington. 
DC  area,  selling  crack  to  persons  from 
every  walk  of  life:  "lawyers,  doctors, 
firemen,  government  workers,  labor- 
ers, prostitutes,  pimps,  thieves,  and 
drug  dealers."  We  heard  how  he,  too, 
in  the  end  lost  everything  to  crack. 

Our  hearings  painted  a  very  sober- 
ing and  frightening  picture  of  the  hor- 
rors of  drug  addiction,  particularly 
crack  addiction.  Having  heard  that  tes- 
timony, I  wholeheartedly  supported 
Senator  Chiles  in  cosponsoring  his 
previous  legislation.  Likewise,  I  enthu- 
siastically endorse  the  legislative  pack- 
age put  forth  today. 

That  legislation  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  law  enforcement's  re- 
sources in  the  battle  against  crack  co- 
caine. It  enhances  penalties  for  the 
drug  and  reclassifies  crack  as  a  sched- 
ule 1  drug.  At  our  hearings,  law  en- 
forcement officials  testified  that 
under  current  law,  penalties  were 
plainly  insufficient  given  the  extreme- 
ly high  potency  of  crack  in  the  small 
dosages  in  which  it  is  made  and  sold. 
The  bill  also  creates  a  Federal  crimi- 
nal offense  for  the  employment  of 
minors  in  the  manufacture  or  distribu- 
tion of  illegal  drugs.  That  provision  is 
designed  to  stop  the  hiring  of  children 
as  lookouts  or  distributors  for  crack 
houses,  a  practice  underscored  in  hear- 
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ing  testimony.  The  legislation  also 
amends  current  law  to  provide  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  the  manufacture  of 
drugs  within  the  vicinity  of  a  school. 
This  addresses  testimony  describing 
the  routine  operation  of  crack  houses 
in  and  around  school  areas. 

These  law  enforcement  provisions 
address  the  supply  side  of  the  drug 
equation,  attempting  to  halt  the  flow 
of  drugs  into  our  streets.  Our  bill  does 
not  stop  there,  however.  It  addresses 
equally  the  other  half  of  the  equation: 
quenching  the  demand  for  drugs. 

The  bill  creates  a  new  Office  of  Drug 
and  Alcohol  Abuse  Education  and 
Policy  and  directs  that  office  to  devel- 
op concrete  plans  and  programs  for 
drug  abuse  education  and  to  assist 
State  education  boards  and  local 
school  districts  in  the  implementation 
of  those  plans.  The  bill  establishes  a 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  for  drug  abuse  education  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The 
bill  requires  the  development  of  a  spe- 
cific education  program  on  crack 
abuse  and  designates  a  National  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Day  as  a  day  for  na- 
tionwide educational  efforts  on  drug 
abuse.  The  bill  requires  an  emergency 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  on  the  role  of  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  in 
steming  the  crack  epidemic.  The  bill 
requires  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse  to  produce  and  dissemi- 
nate at  least  two  emergency  public 
service  announcements  on  the  conse- 
quences of  cocaine  freebase  use. 

All  of  those  measures  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  beefing  up  what  has  been, 
according  to  testimony  at  our  hearing, 
an  inadequate  Federal  effort  on  drug 
abuse  education.  If  we  are  to  expect 
our  young  people  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  illicit,  dangerous,  and  easily 
available  drugs  like  crack,  we  must  be 
able  to  show  them  convincing  and 
credible  reasons  for  doing  so.  Our  bill, 
by  mandating  a  coordinated  education- 
al effort  with  direct  input  to  our 
school  systems,  is  a  strong  and  essen- 
tial step  in  that  direction. 

In  closing,  I  am  pleased  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  Work  Group  on  Drug 
Substance  Abuse  in  the  development 
of  this  legislative  package.  I  endorse 
this  proposal  wholeheartedly  and  look 
forward  to  developing  additional  pro- 
posals for  improved  drug  enforcement, 
education,  and  treatment  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  work  group.* 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  F»resident,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  minority  leader  for  ap- 
pointing this  task  force  on  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  drug  abuse  last 
week.  And,  I  also  wish  to  applaud  my 
colleagues  for  working  together  to 
take  immediate  steps  in  an  ongoing 
battle  against  addiction  and  abuse 
among  some  of  our  youngest  citizens. 

Today,    we    introduce    the    "Crack 
Emergency  Protection  Act  of  1986."  A 


few  months  ago,  "crack"  was  not  a 
household  word.  Today,  due  to  the 
tragic  deaths  of  several  athletes,  it  has 
become  one.  But  addiction,  injury,  and 
even  death  from  "crack"  have  not 
been  isolated  to  a  few  well-known  ath- 
letes. In  my  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
number  of  children  in  treatment  for 
cocaine  addiction  increased  100  per- 
cent from  1983-84.  Moreover,  the  age 
of  the  first  use  of  cocaine  in  my  State 
is  going  down,  as  is  the  age  of  the  first 
use  of  alcohol  and  all  other  drugs. 

Although  Connecticut  students  from 
kindergarten  through  the  senior  year 
in  high  school  receive  instruction  in 
school  every  year  on  the  risks  posed 
by  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  many  are 
confused  by  some  of  the  conflicting 
messages  they  see  on  television  and  in 
their  communities.  Despite  the  fact 
that  85  percent  of  the  high  school  sen- 
iors in  my  State  acknowledged  the 
harmful  effects  of  using  cocaine  regu- 
larly, only  one  out  of  every  three  saw 
much  danger  in  experimenting.  Yet 
experts  acknowledge  that  even  first 
users  can  become  addicted  to  such 
pure  forms  of  cocaine  as  "crack." 

Dramatic  problems  demand  dramat- 
ic action.  Thus,  I  encouraged  this  task 
force  to  call  on  the  President  to  pro- 
claim October  6,  1986,  as  "National 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Day"  in  all 
schools  from  Connecticut  to  Califor- 
nia. On  that  day,  students,  parents, 
teachers,  law  enforcement  officials, 
and  community  leaders  can  collabo- 
rate and  educate  each  other  as  to  the 
deadly  risks  posed  by  "crack"  and 
many  other  drugs,  including  some  that 
are  socially  acceptable  such  as  alcohol. 
In  recognition  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  drug  abuse  epidemic,  all  other 
work  in  school  should  be  put  aside 
that  day.  I  am  pleased  my  colleagues 
have  concurred  with  me  and  the  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  today  would 
mandate  such  a  national  day.  I  urge 
the  rest  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
us  in  supporting  this  measure. 

Our  bill  mandates  additional  educa- 
tional and  enforcement  measures  to 
combat  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  addic- 
tion. In  terms  of  enforcement,  it  dou- 
bles existing  penalties  if  a  minor  is 
used  to  manufacture  or  distribute  con- 
trolled substances,  or  serve  as  a  look- 
out during  drug-trafficking  operations. 
In  addition,  it  provides  for  enhanced 
penalties  if  the  minor  involved  is  14 
years  old  or  yoimger,  or  if  the  minor  is 
supplied  with  any  controlled  sub- 
stances. Last,  but  not  least,  the  bill 
doubles  penalties  for  manufacturing 
drugs  within  1,000  feet  of  a  school. 

Having  accompanied  a  group  of  un- 
dercover law  enforcement  officers  to  a 
city  in  my  State  where  I  observed  co- 
caine car  hops  providing  curb  service 
to  buyers  of  illegal  drugs,  I  can  attest 
to  the  need  for  stiffer  penalties.  I 
spoke  with  a  14-year-old  boy  who  had 
started  drinking  at  age  8,  and  a  14- 
year-old  girl  who  had  abused  cocaine. 


angel  dust,  alcohol,  marijuana,  uppers, 
downers,  and  LSD  before  undergoing 
treatment.  Such  startling  histories  of 
childhood  drug  running  and  abuse  can 
be  documented  across  the  country. 
Natonal  surveys  reveal  that  one  out  of 
every  three  children  has  been  intoxi- 
cated by  alcohol  or  other  drugs  before 
reaching  age  11. 

To  combat  these  grim  statistics,  we 
must  rely  on  prevention,  education, 
and  early  intervention  as  well  as  en- 
forcement. The  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  would  provide  for 
both  short-  and  long-term  educational 
assistance  for  schools  and  communi- 
ties grappling  with  the  crack  epidem- 
ic—from developing  model  curriculum 
to  creating  an  office  of  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse  policy  at  the  Department  of 
Education  to  give  grants  to  schools 
testing  new  prevention  programs. 
Moreover,  the  center  for  disease  con- 
trol would  prepare  an  emergency 
report  on  the  scope  of  crack  use.  de- 
tailing the  adequacy  of  existing  educa- 
tion, prevention,  and  Ireatmcnl  pro- 
grams, and  making  recommendations 
to  Congress  within  30  days.  This 
center  would  also  be  responsible  for 
providing  emergency  assistance  in  the 
form  of  intervention  teams  to  commu- 
nities in  greatest  need. 

We  know  we  must  inter\'enc  with 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
earlier,  if  we  are  to  offer  hope  to  chil- 
dren who  have  already  begun  to  abuse 
drugs  and  alcohol.  Experts  at  the  com- 
mission on  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  in 
my  State  assert  that,  if  a  child  who 
abuses  drugs  is  still  in  school,  there  is 
an  85-percent  chance  of  helping  him 
or  her  to  break  the  habit.  However, 
that  chance  falls  precipitously  once  a 
youngster  drops  out  and  loses  the  sup- 
port of  school,  family,  and  community. 
As  a  result,  this  task  force  will  contin- 
ue to  work  in  the  coming  months  on 
strengthening  treatment  and  interven- 
tion programs,  to  give  all  children  a 
chance. 

In  closing,  this  is  the  first  step  in 
many  we  will  have  to  take  if  we  want 
to  combat  the  menace  which  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  pose  to  our  children,  our 
families,  our  communities,  and  our 
Nation  as  a  whole.  I  urge  all  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  join  with  us  in  taking  serious, 
concerted,  and  comprehensive  steps  to 
stop  childhood  drug  abuse  Now.* 
•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  is  an  honor  to  join  Senator 
Chiles,  Senator  Bidem.  and  my  other 
distinguished  colleagues  leading  the 
fight  in  the  Senate  against  drug  abuse. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  an  aggressive,  nationwide 
effort  to  stop  young  Americans  from 
becoming  drug  users  and  abusers.  In 
the  past  two  decades,  more  and  more 
children  and  adolescents  have  experi- 
mented with  illicit  drugs,  and  many  of 
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these  young  people  have  become  ad- 
dicts and/or  alcoholics. 

The  trends  are  frightening.  Drug 
abuse  among  young  people  has  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  has  en- 
tered every  segment  of  society.  Chil- 
dren from  families  of  all  income  levels, 
and  from  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties, are  smoking  pot,  using  cocaine, 
and  using  stimulants. 

The  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  has  sponsored  a  highly  respect- 
ed survey  of  student  drug  abuse.  Their 
report  of  1985  should  spur  all  of  us— 
the  President,  Congress,  State  govern- 
ments, and  schools— to  take  immediate 
and  serious  action.  Starting  with  mari- 
juana, we've  been  told  that  the  recent 
decline  in  use  of  "pot"  among  high 
school  seniors  has  halted.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  past  4  years,  marijuana  use 
increased  slightly. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  the  statis- 
tics on  cocaine  use  among  high  school 
seniors.  Almost  7  percent  of  these  sen- 
iors used  cocaine  regularly  in  1985  and 
17  percent  say  they  have  tried  it.  De- 
spite efforts  to  publicize  the  health 
and  psychological  dangers  of  this 
drug,  young  people  are  increasingly  at- 
tracted to  trying  it— putting  them- 
selves in  grave  danger  of  becoming  ad- 
dicts or  even  criminals  in  order  to  pay 
for  their  habit. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  have 
just  talked  about  "crack,"  freebase  co- 
caine. National  data  still  needs  to  be 
developed  on  the  scope  of  the  use  of 
this  drug,  but  we  don't  need  studies  to 
know  that  "crack"  has  made  its  way  to 
smtdl  communities  as  well  as  the  large 
cities  and  that  it  has  come  to  our 
schools. 

Behind  these  statistics  are  painful, 
tragic  stories  about  young  individuals 
who  have  become  drug  abusers.  Take 
"Kevin"  in  Charleston,  WV,  whose 
father  is  an  executive  of  a  major  local 
business  and  whose  mother  is  promi- 
nent in  various  civic  efforts.  Kevin  is  a 
big,  good-looking  17-year-old,  who  was 
getting  "A's"  in  school  until  he  began 
smoking  marijuana  at  age  13.  He 
turned  to  drinking  and  other  drugs, 
and  lost  control.  His  grades  slipped, 
and  ultimately  he  overdosed  on  barbi- 
tuates,  which  is  what  led  him  to  final- 
ly—after 4  years  of  drug  abuse— to 
seek  help. 

There's  also  "Sarah,"  who  is  from  a 
small  town  in  West  Virginia.  Sarah 
had  her  hopes  set  on  a  college  scholar- 
ship—she was  a  superb  athlete  and 
looked  forward  to  playing  basketball 
and  continuing  her  education.  She 
tried  cocaine,  and  her  downward  spiral 
began.  Sarah  is  now  in  a  treatment 
center  for  adolescents  and  faces  the 
horrible  possibility  of  being  rejected 
by  colleges. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  my  colleagues 
are  aware  of  similar  tragic  situations 
in  their  own  States— young  people 
whose  lives  are  ruined  or  who  have 
become   half   as   productive   as   they 


could  be  as  a  result  of  using  and  abus- 
ing drugs;  families  who  are  devastated 
by  the  change  in  their  children,  won- 
dering how  this  could  happen  to  them. 
It  is  time  to  defend  our  children 
from  drugs  and  prevent  them  from 
ever  even  trying  one  of  these  danger- 
ous substances.  To  do  this.  I  believe 
that  a  nationwide  program  must  be  es- 
tablished to  assist  States  and  local 
schools  to  undertake  effective  educa- 
tion and  prevention  programs  aimed 
at  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students. 

This  is  not  to  say  we  should  abandon 
our  efforts  to  stop  the  production  and 
trafficking  of  illicit  drugs.  In  my  view, 
we  should  strengthen  our  eradication 
and  interdiction  programs.  But  the 
demand  for  drugs  must  be  targeted. 
The  United  States  ranks  first  in  drug 
abuse  among  industrialized  countries. 
That  is  a  national  disgrace,  and  it  is  up 
to  us  to  persuade  our  young  and  adult 
citizens  to  say  no  to  drugs. 

In  congressional  hearings  and  pri- 
vate conversations,  officials  Involved 
in  customs,  border  patrol,  and  law  en- 
forcement have  called  on  Congress  to 
increase  support  for  drug  education— 
they  say  that  serious  initiatives  must 
be  undertaken  to  drastically  reduce 
the  demand  for  drugs. 

A  key  part  of  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today,  my  bill,  the  Stu- 
dent Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Pre- 
vention Act,  launches  such  a  national 
effort.  With  my  fellow  sponsors  of  this 
legislation,  we  are  proposing  to  require 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  to 
establish  an  office  whose  focus  would 
be  on  student  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  whose  mission  would  be  to  distrib- 
ute materials  such  as  model  curricu- 
lums,  training,  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  and  schools  nationwide. 
Currently,  out  of  its  $18  billion,  the 
Department  of  Education  allocates 
only  $3  million  to  student  drug  abuse 
problems.  This  is  far  from  adequate. 
Drug  abuse  among  young  people  is  a 
national  emergency  that  requires  an 
immediate  investment  of  national 
leadership  and  Federal  resources  to 
reach  all  parts  of  the  country.  When 
States  are  struggling  to  improve  the 
academic  quality  of  their  schools,  they 
simply  cannot  afford  to  deal  with  the 
drug  problem  on  their  own. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  distrib- 
ute $50  million  to  States,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  establish  a  statewide  re- 
quirement that  drug  education  and 
prevention  be  included  in  their  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  curricu- 
lum. These  funds  could  be  used  by  the 
States  for  developing  appropriate 
teaching  materials,  training  teachers 
and  other  school  personnel,  and  evalu- 
ating what  works  in  different  situa- 
tions to  keep  kids  off  of  drugs. 

Schools  would  receive  the  bulk  of 
these  funds.  Federal  support  could  be 
used  toward  a  range  of  progams  in  the 
schools  and  in  communities  focused  on 


young  people.  Our  goal  in  offering  this 
legislation  is  to  provide  resources 
which  will  enable  schools  to  reach 
children  early  and  follow  them  as  they 
get  older  with  effective  drug  educa- 
tion. We  envision  programs  that  will 
involve  parents,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, role  models  in  the  community, 
and  even  former  drug  abusers  who 
want  to  do  what  they  can  to  ensure 
that  children  do  not  follow  their  pat- 
tern. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  20  years  of 
research  to  draw  upon  to  undertake  a 
successful  national  drug  education  and 
prevention  effort.  There  are  experts. 
States,  and  individual  schools  which 
have  determined  effective  methods  to 
convince  young  people  to  say  no  to 
drugs.  The  question  is  not  how  to  edu- 
cate kids  about  drugs,  it  is  whether  we 
will  make  the  commitment  now  to  do 
it. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  drug 
education  must  follow  a  student 
throughout  their  school  years.  A  once- 
a-year  "pep"  rally  or  lecture  will  not 
equip  a  child  with  the  knowledge  and 
determination  to  reject  drugs— efforts 
like  the  First  Lady's  must  be  coupled 
with  ongoing  programs  in  and  out  of 
the  schools. 

We  have  learned  that  the  communi- 
ty must  be  involved  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  intolerance  for  drug  use 
and  to  supp)ort  other  avenues  for  kids 
to  gain  self-esteem.  All  young  people 
must  be  targeted,  not  just  the  so- 
called  at-risk  youth,  because  eventual- 
ly most  students  will  be  affected  by 
peer  pressure  encouraging  them  to  use 
drugs.  Clear-cut  and  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  health  effects  of  drugs 
must  be  presented  in  compelling  ways. 
The  job  is  not  easy,  but  parents, 
schools,  and  communities  at  large 
must  provide  positive  alternatives  to 
drugs.  Kids  must  be  taught  how  to  be 
responsible  decisionmakers  and  they 
must  be  rewarded  for  turning  down 
drugs  and  choosing  other  ways  to  be 
successful.  These  and  other  lessons 
and  insights  about  what  works  to  pre- 
vent drug  abuse  will  be— and  should 
be— applied  on  a  national  basis  by 
making  the  investment  to  get  the  job 
done. 

I  believe  this  legislation  provides  an 
urgently  needed  response  to  the  drug 
epidemic  among  our  youth.  Unless  we 
step  up  efforts  to  prevent  drug  abuse, 
thousands  more  young  people  will  ruin 
their  lives;  the  burden  on  our  health 
care  facilities,  criminal  justice  system, 
and  prisons  will  continue  to  grow;  and 
the  productivity  of  our  workers  will 
continue  to  decline.  Let  us  put  a  stop 
to  drug  abuse  among  young  people.  As 
an  important  step  to  reaching  this 
goal.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  legislation  and  join  us  in  pursuing 
its  immediate  passage.* 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Democrat- 
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ic  drug  package,  which  includes  the 
Emergency  Crack  Control  Act  of  1986 
and  the  National  Narcotics  Act  of 
1986. 

In  recent  weeks  and  months  we  have 
become  aware  of  the  serious  incidence 
of  drug  abuse,  particularly  of  cocaine 
and  crack  use,  by  Americans  from  all 
walks  of  life— most  disturbingly  by  our 
youth. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  critical 
need  to  address  the  crack  and  cocaine 
epidemic  on  the  Federal  level.  The 
Emergency  Crack  Control  Act  of  1986 
includes  provisions  for  new  criminal 
offenses  with  stiff  penalties  for  em- 
ploying children  in  crack  operations, 
increasing  existing  penalties  for  dis- 
tributing crack,  and  new  offenses  for 
opening  or  maintaining  "crack  houses" 
where  the  drug  is  produced,  sold,  and 
used. 

Cocaine  has  become  the  drug  of 
choice  in  the  United  States.  Other 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  have  cited 
the  increasing  incidence  of  cocaine 
and  crack  use  in  metropolitan  areas  of 
our  Nation  such  as  New  York  City, 
where  53  percent  of  cocaine  arrests  in 
1  month  involved  crack.  Unfortunate- 
ly, cocaine  and  crack  abuse  is  not  a 
problem  limited  to  our  urban  areas. 

Cocaine  and  crack  have  also  made 
their  way  to  Maine  and  other  rural 
States.  Cocaine  toxicity  is  no  longer  a 
rare  occurrence  in  emergency  rooms  of 
Maine  hospitals.  Doctors  in  Maine  say 
that  cocaine  addiction  is  becoming 
commonplace,  especially  among  ado- 
lescents. In  several  of  the  State's  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment  centers,  which 
used  to  treat  primarily  alcoholics,  doc- 
tors say  that  one-third  to  one-half  of 
their  patients  are  now  there  because 
of  cocaine. 

Dr.  Richard  Corbett,  the  medical  di- 
rector at  Mid-Maine  Medical  Center's 
Seton  Unit  recovery  program,  believes 
that  Maine's  increase  in  cocaine  use  is 
the  result  of  cheaper  and  more  avail- 
able cocaine,  primarily  in  the  form  of 
crack.  Nationwide,  drug  experts  esti- 
mate that  crack  sells  for  $10  to  $25  for 
one  dose,  and  Maine  officials  assert 
that  the  drug  is  now  available  in  our 
State  for  this  price  as  well. 

The  Emergency  Crack  Control  Act 
of  1986  also  addresses  the  critically  im- 
portant aspect  of  drug  education 
among  the  Nation's  youth.  The  bill 
calls  for  the  creation  of  an  office 
within  the  Department  of  Education 
to  develop  a  long-term  Federal  strate- 
gy for  drug  and  substance  abuse  edu- 
cation and  to  administer  a  $50  million 
grant  program  to  States  to  assist  with 
the  establishment  of  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation programs  in  schools. 

We  must  make  our  children  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  cocaine,  dangers  few 
adolescents  were  cognizant  of  before 
the  recent  deaths  of  University  of 
Maryland  basketball  star  Len  Bias  and 
Cleveland  Browns  defensive  back  E>on 
Rogers. 


Passage  of  the  Emergency  Crack 
Control  Act  of  1986  will  be  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  increasing  the  aware- 
ness of  our  young  people  of  the  dan- 
gers of  cocaine  and  crack.  This  bill  will 
also  convey  the  message  to  those  who 
distribute  and  sell  drugs  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  impose 
stiff  penalties  on  those  who  make 
these  drugs  available. 

The  second  piece  of  the  Democratic 
drug  package  is  the  National  Narcotics 
Act  of  1986.  This  bill  establishes  an 
Office  of  National  and  International 
Drug  Operations  and  Policy  which  will 
be  administered  by  a  Cabinet  level  Di- 
rector and  a  Deputy  Director. 

The  Director  will  be  responsible  for 
developing,  reviewing  and  implement- 
ing all  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  drug 
law  enforcement  efforts.  We  have  seen 
a  lack  of  coordination  among  Federal 
agencies  with  regard  to  drug  control 
efforts.  This  bill  will  resolve  this  prob- 
lem by  centralizing  the  authority  over 
drug  related  matters  in  an  Office  of 
National  and  International  Drug  Op- 
erations and  Policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  this  important  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  been  appointed  to 
the  new  Senate  task  force  to  combat 
the  increasing  drug  problem  in  the 
United  States.  I  appreciate  the  initia- 
tive Senator  Byrd  has  taken  in  orga- 
nizing this  group,  and  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
Senator  Chiles'  and  Senator  Biden's 
two  new  legislative  proposals— "The 
Emergency  Crack  Control  Act  of  1986" 
and  "The  National  Narcotics  Act  of 
1986."  The  fact  that  these  bills  have 
been  introduced  today,  just  1  week 
after  the  formation  of  the  task  force, 
indicates  how  serious  we  are  about 
doing  something  constructive  to 
combat  the  drug  epidemic  in  this 
country. 

The  need  for  immediate  and  strong 
action  to  address  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  cocaine  by  young 
people  cannot  be  overstated.  From 
1983  to  1984,  cocaine-related  deaths  in- 
creased 77  percent  nationwide,  while 
requests  for  treatment  for  cocaine  use 
have  risen  600  percent  in  the  past  3 
years.  In  New  York  City  alone,  cocaine 
arrests  increased  68  percent  last  year, 
and  thousands  of  individuals  were  ar- 
rested for  selling  drugs  in  the  vicinity 
of  elementary  schools.  Since  1984, 
when  "crack"  cocaine  first  appeared,  it 
has  become  the  new  rage.  Crack  ar- 
rests now  accoimt  for  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  cocaine  arrests  in  New 
York  City. 

The  country  was  shaken  recently 
when  cocaine  killed  two  talented 
young  athletes— Len  Bias  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  Don  Rogers 
of  the  Cleveland  Browns.  They  were 
only  the  best  known  of  the  more  than 
500  Americans  who  died  from  cocaine 
in  the  past  year. 


As  ranking  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Security  and  Terrorism.  I 
have  often  voiced  my  concern  about 
the  increase  in  drug  trafficking  and 
the  violence  that  Is  associated  with  it. 
Illegal  drugs  Is  a  growth  industry.  Its 
price  is  addiction,  misery,  ruined  lives, 
and  death.  Still,  we  condone  it,  even 
encourage  it,  by  our  lack  of  an  aggre- 
sive,  national  response. 

The  President  has  often  spoken 
about  the  terrible  problem  of  drug 
abuse,  but  in  the  past  6  years  of  this 
administration  we  have  seen  very  little 
action.  At  a  recent  oversight  hearing 
of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  I 
asked  Administrator  Lawn  how  much 
of  his  1987  budget  request  of  $411  mil- 
lion will  be  used  for  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, which  he  had  identified  as 
the  "long-range  solution  to  the  drug 
problem."  His  answer  was  $270,000. 
with  which  he  hopes  to  educate  57 
million  students  from  kindergarten 
through  college  about  the  dangers  in 
using  drugs. 

I  agree  with  Administrator  Lawn 
that  prevention  should  be  the  corner- 
stone of  our  campaign  against  drugs, 
but  does  anyone  seriously  think  that 
$270,000.  or  less  than  v^  of  1  percent 
per  student,  will  have  any  noticeable 
effect?  Neither  would  Secretary  of 
Education  Bennett's  plan  to  expel  stu- 
dents who  use  drugs  solve  the  prob- 
lem. It  would  only  add  to  the  number 
of  jobless  kids  on  the  streets  who  are 
living  off  drugs. 

These  two  bills  focus  on  criminal 
penalties  and  drug  abuse  prevention. 
While  I  fully  endorse  the  creation  of 
new  criminal  offenses  with  severe  pen- 
alties for  employing  children  in  crack 
operations  and  increasing  penalties  for 
manufacturing  and  distributing  crack, 
I  am  especially  enthusiastic  about  the 
emphasis  these  bills  place  on  preven- 
tion. 

For  the  first  time,  we  are  commit- 
ting the  Federal  Government  to  a 
long-term  drug  abuse  education  effort, 
by  creating  an  Office  of  Drug  and  Al- 
cohol Abuse  Education  and  Policy  in 
the  Department  of  Education,  to  assist 
State  and  local  school  districts  in  es- 
tablishing drug  abuse  education  pro- 
grams. Every  school  age  child  will  be 
made  aware  of  the  dangers  of  crack  in 
this  school  year. 

Eleven  Cabinet  departments,  32  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  5  independent  agen- 
cies have  responsibilities  for  drug  con- 
trol   efforts.    With    no    single    office 
clearly  in  charge,  our  fight  against 
drugs  has  suffered  from  bureaucratic 
infighting  and  lack  of  direction.  "The  . 
National  Narcotics  Act  of  1986"  will  > 
put  an  end  to  this  confusion,  by  estab-    ' 
lishing   the   Office   of  National   and 
International    Drug    Operations    and 
Policy.  Its  Cabinet  level  Director  will 
have  the  authority  to  direct  each  de- 
partment or  agency  with  drug  control 
responsibilities  to  carry  out  the  [>oli- 
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cies  of  the  Office,  consistent  with  the 
mandate  of  each  agency. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  under- 
standable cynicism  among  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  new  Federal  offices 
and  programs  to  address  age-old  prob- 
lems. While  we  should  not  ignore  this 
cynicism,  I  believe  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses serious  deficiencies  in  existing 
law  and  in  the  way  in  which  we  are 
combating  the  drug  problem. 

We  need  a  comprehensive  policy  to 
combat  drug  abuse,  and  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  work  of  the  task  force 
thus  far.  These  two  bills  are  the  first 
step  in  addressing  the  full  range  of 
issues  relating  to  drug  trafficking  and 
abuse — source  eradication,  interdic- 
tion, domestic  enforcement,  public 
education,  and  treatment. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  in  the 
months  ahead  we  can  focus  on  the 
causes  of  the  drug  epidemic  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  the  symptoms.  The 
relationship  between  drug  abuse  and 
the  Increase  in  broken  homes,  unem- 
ployment, and  the  decline  of  our 
public  schools,  is  unmistakable.  Our 
campaign  to  end  drug  abuse  will  fail 
unless  we  confront  the  larger  societal 
ills  that  cause  people  to  turn  to  drugs 
and  to  turn  others  onto  drugs.* 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  2717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  pay  pro- 
ducers for  on-farm  storage  of  conunod- 
ities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

THE  TEMPORARY  EMERGENCY  GRAIN  STORAGE 
ACT  OF  1986 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  serious  grain  storage  short- 
fall that  is  developing  quickly  in  my 
home  State  of  Indiana  and  through- 
out the  upper  Midwest. 

As  I  made  clear  in  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Richard  E.  Lyng 
on  July  29,  the  huge  carryover  of  1985 
grain  stocks,  combined  with  stagnant 
exports  and  a  record  1986  crop,  will 
bring  about  a  potentially  disastrous 
shortage  of  grain  storage  capacity  this 
fall. 

In  Indiana  alone,  we  began  this  crop 
year  with  some  330  million  bushels  of 
com  and  over  46  million  bushels  of 
soybeans  in  our  bins.  Between  now 
and  the  end  of  September,  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  under  the  Federal  crop 
programs,  Hoosier  farmers  will  forfeit 
and  attempt  to  deliver  to  federally  li- 
censed grain  warehouses  throughout 
Indiana  over  150  million  bushels  of 
com,  soybeans,  and  wheat.  Yet  ap- 
proved storage  space  is  available  for 
only  a  small  part  of  that  crop. 

Because  of  this  burdensome  surplus, 
many  farmers  in  the  Midwest  may 
find  that  tight  storage  will  preclude 
them  from  delivering  their  forfeited 
grain  from  earlier  crop  years  in  time 
to  clear  their  bins  for  the  fall  harvest. 
With  a  new  crop  ready  for  harvest  and 


their  storage  bins  full,  farmers  may 
face  yet  another  costly  dilemma.  They 
will  face  this  dilemma  not  because 
they  made  risky  marketing  decisions, 
nor  because  they  are  poor  managers, 
but  because  they  are  following  provi- 
sions of  the  Farm  Program  passed  by 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  frustration  that  I  introduce  this  leg- 
islation, for  the  huge  surpluses  of 
grain  and  falling  farm  exports  that 
have  combined  to  produce  this  storage 
problem  are  the  direct  result  of  our 
Federal  farm  policies.  The  strength  of 
our  dollar  and  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices  have  certainly  contributed  to 
the  problem,  but  the  fact  is  that 
record-high  deficiency  payments  and 
rigid  loan  rates  have  acted  simulta- 
neously to  increase  domestic  produc- 
tion and  cut  exports.  It  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  deal  with  this  problem,  be- 
cause, frankly,  we  in  Congress  asked 
for  it. 

Our  conrunodity  price  support  pro- 
grams allow  farmers  to  borrow  against 
their  grain  as  collateral.  When  the 
term  of  the  loan  expires,  if  the  price 
for  that  commodity  is  below  the  loan 
rate,  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
obligation  to  accept  delivery  of  the 
grain  within  60  days.  Farmers  are 
forced  to  follow  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  obligation 
to  honor  its  part  of  the  deal. 

My  legislation  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  several 
tools  available  to  him,  in  addition  to 
those  steps  he  has  already  taken,  in 
order  to  address  the  impending  grain 
storage  problem  more  aggressively. 

First,  where  a  lack  of  storage  makes 
the  delivery  of  crops  under  loan  im- 
possible and  therefore  forces  farmers 
to  hold  their  crops,  my  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  increase 
onfarm  storage  rates  to  a  level  which 
more  closely  reflects  the  value  of  the 
storage  space.  In  carrying  out  this  pro- 
vision, the  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  pay  for  onfarm  storage  in  part 
or  in  whole  with  inkind  surplus  com- 
modities. 

Second,  this  bill  would  encourage 
the  Secretary  to  use  inkind  pay- 
ments—specifically generic  conunodity 
certificates— where  possible  as  a  fur- 
ther tool  to  alleviate  the  storage  prob- 
lem. As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985  encouraged  the 
use  of  negotiable  commodity  certifi- 
cates as  a  means  of  making  payments 
to  farmers  who  participate  in  various 
Federal  farm  programs. 

These  certificates,  which  represent 
title  to  commodities  held  in  surplus  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
are  now  being  used  in  our  1986  Wheat 
and  Feedgrains  Program.  The  certifi- 
cates are  redeemable  in  commodities, 
and  provide  the  holders  with  an  addi- 
tional tool  in  the  handling  and  mar- 
keting of  their  crop.  By  using  these 


negotiable  certificates  as  payment  for 
commercial  or  onfarm  storage,  the 
management  of  stocks  becomes  more 
flexible,  giving  farmers  and  warehouse 
managers  another  way  to  address  the 
storage  problem. 

Third,  my  bill  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  use  available  barge,  railcar. 
and  other  emergency  storage  to  the 
extent  practicable  in  areas  hardest  hit 
by  a  storage  shortfall.  While  the  Sec- 
retary has  announced  his  intention  to 
utilize  these  forms  of  emergency  stor- 
age, many  warehouse  managers  have 
been  hesitant  to  exercise  this  option 
voluntarily  because  it  is  difficult  to 
manage  grain  stocks  held  in  such  fa- 
cilities. Because  the  warehou.se  manag- 
ers are  responsible  for  the  quality  of 
the  stored  grain,  the  use  of  barges,  for 
example,  is  unpopular.  My  bill  would 
encourage  the  Secretary  to  u.se  Ihe.sr 
temporary,  emergency  options  for  the 
storage  of  commodities  owned  by  the 
CCC. 

I  would  also  strongly  encourage  the ' 
Secretary  to  assign  additional  person- 
nel to  the  administration  of  this  Grain 
Storage  Program— and  to  help  with 
the  overall  management  of  CCC 
stocks.  It  is  obvious  that  the  bulk  com- 
modities offices  of  the  Drpartmrnl  of 
Agriculture  in  Kansas  City  and  in  vari- 
ous regional  locations  are  hard  pressed 
to  handle  the  tremendous  workload  of 
handling  and  managing  of  these  Inven- 
tories. 

My  legislation  would  be  effective  Im- 
mediately upon  enactment.  The  Grain 
Storage  Program  my  bill  establLshes 
would  be  in  effect  through  May  1. 
1987.  at  which  time  the  Secretary 
would  be  given  authority  to  extend  It 
for  an  additional  year.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  the  life  of  my  Initia- 
tive extend  beyond  May  1.  1988.  I  am 
proposing  this  program  for  a  limited 
duration  because  1  firmly  believe  that 
our  interrelated  farm  export  and  stor- 
age problems  are  short  term  in  nature 
and  will  moderate  as  lower  loan  rates, 
export  initiatives,  and  a  weaker  U.S. 
dollar  begin  to  take  effect  this  fall. 
Until  then,  we  have  a  serious  problem 
to  deal  with  in  a  responsive  and  timely 
manner. 

Or  course,  this  legislation  alone  will 
not  solve  the  many  problems  facing 
our  farmers  this  fall.  In  order  to  more 
fully  address  this  specific  storage 
problem,  as  well  as  the  overall  state  of 
our  farm  economy,  I  would  suggest 
that  we  continue  to  work  to  increase 
our  farm  exports.  I  would  encourage 
the  President  to  look  for  opportunities 
to  expand  agricultural  exports  in  all 
commodities,  to  all  eligible  nations, 
until  our  reduced  loan  rates  and  other 
factors  make  our  farm  products  more 
price  competitive. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  supporting  this  much 
needed  legislation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  a  copy  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record.* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2717 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  "The  Temporary  Emergency 
Grain  Storage  Act  of  1986". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1 10  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445e)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsections  at  the  end 
thereof— 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  delivery  of  a  commodity  to  a  storage 
facility  approved  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Is  impossible  due  to  insufficient 
capacity  in  such  facilities,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  producers  participating  in  Federal 
commodity  price  support  programs  for  on- 
farm storage  of  conunodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  a  rate 
which  is  consistent  with,  but  not  in  excess 
of.  such  rate  paid  for  storage  in  conmiercial 
facilities. 

"(k)  Whenever  the  demand  for  CCC-ap- 
proved  storage  facilities  exceeds  available 
capacity,  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  his  au- 
thority to  utilize  rail  cars,  barges  and  other 
forms  of  temporary  and  emergency  storage 
facilities  as  may  be  necessary. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may.  at  his  discretion, 
utilize  generic  commodity  certificates,  or 
other  in-kind  payments  to  pay  the  costs  of 
storage  under  subsections  (j)  and  (k). 

"(m)  Authority  under  subsection  (j)  shall 
expire  on  May  1.  1987.  but  the  Secretary 
may  extend  such  authority  for  no  more 
than  one  year  thereafter.". 


By   Mr.    RIEGLE   (for   himself, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGs,  Mr.  Gore,  and 
Mr.  Rockefeller): 
S.  2718.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  space  flight,  control 
and   data   communications,   construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee    on    Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

CIVILIAN  SPACE  PROGRAM  RESTORATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  by  Senators  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Gore,  and  Rockefeller,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Science,  Technology 
and  Space  Subcommittee,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Civilian  Space  Program  Resto- 
ration Act  of  1986.  This  is  a  proposed 
fiscal  year  1987  NASA  authorization 
bill  which  reflects  the  needs  of  the 
Space  Agency  to  return  to  flight 
status,  begin  work  on  a  new  orbiter 
and  put  the  entire  space  effort  back 
on  track. 

Since  the  tragedy  of  January  28. 
1986,  our  Space  Program  has  been  on 
hold  awaiting  the  results  of  the  Presi- 
dential investigation  and  recommenda- 
tions of  an  executive  branch  inter- 
agency policy  and  budgetary-making 
apparatus.  While  the  former  has  sub- 
mitted its  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  and  NASA  has  prepared 
an     implementation     plan     for     the 


Rogers'  commission  recommendations, 
the  critical  policy  and  budgetary  issues 
have  not  been  addressed.  Quite  frank- 
ly, the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  take  the  initiative  and  to  make  the 
necessary  decisions  before  irreparable 
damage  is  done  to  the  U.S.  Civilian 
Space  Program. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  are  today  in- 
troducing this  legislation.  The  bill 
would  authorize  $8,661  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1987  for  NASA,  and  will  serve  as 
a  signal  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world 
that  the  United  States  does  not  intend 
to  let  our  Space  Program  fall  into  a 
second-rate  status,  and  that  we  fully 
intend  on  maintaining  our  position  of 
leadership  now  and  well  into  the 
future.  This  legislation  attempts  to 
meet  NASA's  needs,  both  short-term 
and  long-term,  in  a  realistic  and 
honest  fashion. 

The  bill  provides  sufficient  resources 
to  enable  NASA  to  maintain  an  aggres- 
sive Space  Science  and  Applications 
Program,  fund  the  activities  associated 
with  repairing  the  defects  in  the  shut- 
tle system,  and  it  will  enable  us  to 
begin  work  on  a  replacement  orbiter. 
The  space  station,  which  in  my  view, 
must  be  built,  would  be  accommodated 
in  this  legislation  and  phase  C/D 
would  be  initiated.  In  addition, 
Topex— an  ocean  topography  experi- 
ment—would be  funded;  a  replacement 
tracking,  data  and  relay  satellite 
would  be  started,  the  ACTS  Program 
would  proceed  and  many  other  criti- 
cal space  applications  programs  could 
continue.  In  addition,  the  level  of 
funding  would  enable  NASA  to  fully 
fund  the  implementation  of  the 
Rogers  Commission  recommendations. 

In  other  areas,  the  bill  would  create 
the  National  Space  Council  to  direct 
national  space  policy  formulation,  it 
includes  protections  for  Government 
whistle  blowers,  and  sense  of  the 
Senate  language  concerning  the  tran- 
sition of  foreign  and  commercial 
launch  services  from  NASA  to  expend- 
able vehicles,  as  well  as  expressing  the 
need  for  a  separate  line  item  in  the 
NASA  budget  for  safety  and  quality 
control. 

Finally,  the  bill  offsets  the  loss  of  re- 
imbursements caused  by  the  ground- 
ing of  the  shuttle  fleet,  provides  for  a 
1992  delivery  date  for  the  new  orbiter, 
and  a  modest  increase  in  fimding  for 
the  space  research  and  technology 
budget  to  begin  the  necessary  work  to 
develop  the  next  generation  of  launch 
vehicles  both  reusable  and  expend- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  many  vital  decisions 
remain  to  be  taken  and  this  legislation 
is  but  a  first  step  in  the  revitalization 
of  the  Space  Program.  Without  this 
legislation,  and  the  funding  levels  it 
incorporates,  the  United  States  may 
well  find  itself  dependent  upon 
Europe,  Japan,  even  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  space  needs. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2718 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Civilian  Space  Pro- 
gram Restoration  Act.  1986". 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Spaci- 
Administration  to  t>ecome  available  Ociotxr 
1,  1986: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development",  for 
the  following  programs: 

( 1 )  Space  station.  $400,000,000: 

(2)  Space  traasporiation  capability  devel- 
opment. $515,500,000: 

(3)  Physics  and  astronomy.  $522,400,000; 

(4)  Life  sciences.  $74,300,000: 

(5)  Planetary  exploration.  $374,300,000: 

(6)  Space  applications.  $542,600,000: 

(7)  Technology  utilization.  $13,300,000. 

(8)  Commercial  use  of  space.  $27,000,000. 

(9)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology. 
$371,000,000: 

(10)  Space  re.search  and  terhnolony. 
$200,200,000; 

(11)  Tracking  and  data  advanced  .sy.strin.s. 
$17,100,000;  and 

(12)  Transatmospheric  research  and  tech 
nology.  $40,000,000. 

(b)  For  "Space  flight,  control  and  data 
communications",  for  the  followinK  pro 
grams: 

(1)  Space  shuttle  production  and  oper- 
ational capability.  $1,234,400,000.  of  which 
$250,000,000  is  for  initiating  the  procure 
ment  of  a  replacement  space  orbiter; 

(2)  Space  transportation  operalion.s. 
$1,881,700,000:  and 

(3)  Space  and  ground  network  communi 
cations  and  data  systems.  $860,900,000 

(c)  For  "Construction  of  facilities",  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  as  follows: 

(1)  Construction  of  addition  to  Orbiter 
Processing  Facility  Annex.  John  F  Kenne 
dy  Space  Center.  $3,400,000; 

(2)  Construction  of  addition  to  the  Sys- 
tems Integration  and  Mockup  Laboratory. 
Johnson  Space  Center.  $5,000,000; 

(3)  Construction  of  Central  Computing 
Facility.  Johnson  Space  Center.  $9,000,000; 

(4)  Modifications  to  Test  Stand  300  for 
Space  Station  Hydrogen /Oxygen  Propul- 
sion Systems  Development.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center,  $2,100,000: 

(5)  Construction  of  Spacecraft  Systems 
Development  and  Integration  Facility.  God- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center.  $8,000,000: 

(6)  Construction  of  Engineering  Support 
Building.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 
$9,800,000; 

(7)  Modification  of  Uninterruptible  Power 
System  In  Space  Flight  Operations  Facility. 
Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  $2,600,000: 

(8)  Construction  of  Human  Performance 
Research  Laboratory.  Ames  Research 
Center.  $9,400,000; 

(9)  Construction  of  Integrated  Test  Facili- 
ty. Dryden  Plight  Research  Facility. 
$17,500,000: 

(10)  Modifications  to  8-Foot  High  Temper- 
ature Tunnel.  Langley  Research  Center, 
$9,700,000; 

(11)  Construction  of  addition  for  Non-De- 
structive Evaluation  Research  Laboratory. 
Langley  Research  Center.  $2,000,000; 

(12)  Construction  of  Power  Systems  Facil- 
ity. Lewis  Research  Center.  $5,800,000; 
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(13)  Construction  of  the  Second  Tracking 
and  DaU  Relay  Satellite  System  Ground 
Terminal  Facility,  New  Mexico,  $22,000,000; 

(14)  Repair  of  facilities  at  various  loca- 
tions, not  In  excess  of  $750,000  per  project. 
$24,000,000; 

(15)  RehabiliUtion  and  modification  of  fa- 
cilities at  various  locations,  not  in  excess  of 
$750,000  per  project,  $30,000,000; 

(16)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  in  excess  of  $500,000  per 
project,  $7,000,000;  and 

(17)  Facility  planning  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  $14,000,000. 
Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(17)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized by  this  sutjsection  shall  not  exceed 
$161,300,000. 

(d)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment". $1,425,000,000. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (h).  appropriations  authorized  in 
this  Act  for  "Research  and  development" 
and  "Space  flight,  control  and  data  commu- 
nications" may  be  used  for  (1)  any  Items  of 
a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition  of 
land)  which  may  be  required  at  locations 
other  than  Installations  of  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  performance  of  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts,  and  (2)  grants  to  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  education,  or  to 
nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary  pur- 
pose is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for  purchase  or  construction  of  additional 
research  facilities;  and  title  to  such  facilities 
shaU  be  vested  in  the  United  SUtes  urUess 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in 
any  such  grantee  institution  or  organiza- 
tion. Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  to  be  required  to  ensure  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit 
adequate  to  justify  the  making  of  that 
grant.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Research  and  development"  and  "Space 
flight,  control  and  data  communications" 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which,  including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $500,000,  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Administrator's  designee  has 
notified  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  nature, 
location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

(f)  When  so  specified  and  to  the  extent 
provided  in  an  appropriation  Act.  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment." for  "Space  flight,  control  and 
data  communications"  or  for  "Construction 
of  facilities"  may  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  and  (2)  maintenance 
and  operation  of  facilities  and  support  serv- 
ices contracts  may  be  entered  into  under  the 
"Research  and  program  management"  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  in  excess  of  12 
months  begiiming  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

(g)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator's determination  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  Government. 


(h)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (d),  not  in  excess  of 
$100,000  for  each  project,  including  collater- 
al equipment,  may  be  used  for  construction 
of  new  facilities  and  additions  to  existing  fa- 
cilities, and  for  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 
modification  of  facilities:  Provided,  That,  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b),  not  in  excess  of  $500,000  for 
each  project,  including  collateral  equip- 
ment, may  be  used  for  any  of  the  foregoing 
for  unforeseen  programmatic  needs. 

Sec.  3.  Authorization  Is  granted  whereby 
any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (11)  of  section  2(c)  of 
this  Act— 

(1)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
or  the  Administrator's  designee,  may  be 
varied  upward  10  percent,  or 

(2)  following  a  report  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  Administrator's  designee  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  circum- 
stances of  such  action,  may  be  varied 
upward  25  percent,  to  meet  unusual  cost 
variations,  but  the  total  cost  of  all  work  au- 
thorized under  such  paragraphs  shall  not 
exceed  the  total  of  the  amounU  specified  in 
such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  or  (b)  of  this  Act  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  the    "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  appropriation,  and  when 
so  transferred,  together  with  $10,000,000  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  2(c) 
of  this  Act  (other  than  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (12)  of  such  section) 
shall  be  available  for  expenditure  to  con- 
struct, expand,  and  modify  laboratories  and 
other  installations  at  any  location  (Includ- 
ing locations  specified  In  section  2(c)).  If  (1) 
the    Administrator    determines    that    such 
action  is  necessary  because  of  changes  in 
the  national  program  of  aeronautical  and 
space  activities  or  new  scientific  or  engineer- 
ing developments,  and  (2)  the  Administrator 
determines    that    deferral    of   such    action 
unt'l  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activities.  The  funds  so  made  available 
may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or 
expended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations  unless  a 
period  of  30  days  has  passed  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Administrator's  designee 
has   transmitted   to   the   President   of   the 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  written  report  containing  a  full  and 
complete    statement    concerning    (A)    the 
nature  of  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification.  (B)  the  cost  thereof  including 
the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pretalnlng 
thereto,  and  (c)  the  reason  why  such  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  modification  is  nec- 
essary in  the  national  Interest. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  no  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  used  for  any 

program 

( 1 )  deleted  by  the  Congress  from  requests 
as  originally  made  either  to  the  Committee 


on  Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; 

(2)  In  excess  of  the  amount  actually  au- 
thorized for  that  particular  program  by  sec- 
tion 2(a),  (b).  and  (d):  and 

(3)  Which  has  not  been  presented  to 
either  such  committee,  unless  a  period  of  30 
days  has  passed  after  the  receipt  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  each  such 
committee  of  notice  given  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Administrator's  designee  con- 
taining a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facU 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  In  support  of 
such  proposed  action. 

Sec.  6.  No  civil  space  sUtlon  authorized 
under  section  2(aHl)  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  to  carry  or  place  in  orbit  any  nuclear 
weapon  or  any  other  weapon  of  mass  de- 
struction, to  Install  any  such  weapon  on  any 
celestial  body,  or  to  sUtion  any  such 
weapon  In  space  in  any  other  manner.  This 
civil  space  station  may  be  used  only  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  geographical  distribution 
of  Federal  research  funds  whenever  frasl 
ble.  and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  should  explore  ways 
and  means  of  distributing  its  research  and 
development  funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sec.  8.  Section  24  of  the  Commercial 
Space  Launch  Act  (49  App.  U.S.C.  2623)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro 
prlated  to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
Act  $2,275,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.". 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
review  the  proposed  space  agenda  submitted 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Space  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  Authorization 
Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-361:  98  Stat.  427) 
and  recommend  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  a  long-range  plan  to 
Implement  such  proposed  space  agenda.  In- 
cluding a  specific  agenda  for  the  five-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Such  recommendations  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  March  1.  1987. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  by  striking  subsection  (c).  and  by 
redesignating  subsections  (d)  through  (f)  as 
subsections  (c)  through  (e).  respectively. 

(b)  Section  201(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (6); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6); 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  pan- 
graph  (4)  the  following: 

"(5)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and"; 
and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6),  as  so  redesignated,  by 
striking  ";  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period. 

(c)  Section  201(c)  of  such  Act.  as  so  redes- 
ignated. Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "(c)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(b)"; 

(2)  by  striking  "his"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  member's";  and 

(3)  by  striking  "he"  wherever  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  mem- 
ber's". 

(d)  Section  201(d)  of  such  Act,  as  so  redes- 
ignated. Is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  "he"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  President";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  (A)  by  Inserting  "the 
United  States,  including"  Immediately 
before  "all  departments",  and  (B)  by  Insert- 
ing ".  and  other  nations"  Immediately 
before  the  semi-colon. 

(e)  Section  201(e)  of  such  Act,  as  so  redes- 
ignated. Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  all  after  "persons"  through 
'"amended"; 

(2)  by  striking  ""203(bK2)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "'203(c)(2)"; 

(3)  by  striking  "(except  those  relating  to 
pay  and  retirement)"  ; 

(4)  by  striking  "council  employees"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "employees  of  the 
Council";  and 

(5)  by  striking  "chairman"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Chairman". 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  number  of  personnel  assigned  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  carry  out  a  function  involving 
quality  assurance  and  reliability  has 
dropped  by  71  percent  since  1970;  and 

(2)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  take  every  action 
available  to  it  to  restore,  to  its  previous 
standards  of  excellence,  its  commitment  to 
quality  assurance,  reliability,  and  safety. 

(b)  The  estimated  expenditures  and  pro- 
posed appropriations  necessary  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion to  carry  out  Its  functions  relating  to 
quality  assurance,  reliability,  and  safety 
shall  be  Included  as  a  separate  Item  In  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  President  under 
section  1105  of  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
term  "agency"  means— 

(1)  an  executive  department  specified  In 
section  101  of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(2)  a  military  department  specified  in  sec- 
tion 102  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code; 

(3)  an  Independent  establishment,  as  de- 
fined in  section  104(1)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(4)  the  United  States  Postal  Service;  and 

(5)  a  wholly  owned  Government  corpora- 
tion, as  defined  In  section  9101(3)  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  A  Federal  Government  contractor  may 
not  take  any  reprisal  action  against  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  such  contractor  for  dis- 
closing to  an  agency  information  which  the 
officer  or  employee  reasonably  believes  Indi- 
cates— 

(Da  violation  of  any  law  or  regulation,  or 

(2)  mismanagement,  a  gross  waste  of 
funds,  an  abuse  of  authority,  or  a  substan- 
tial and  specific  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety, 

in  connection  with  performance  of  a  con- 
tract awarded  by  the  f^eral  Government. 

(c)(1)  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  Federal 
Government  contractor  who  is  aggrieved  by 
any  action  prohibited  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  may  bring  a  civil  action  In 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  such 
legal  or  equiUble  relief  as  will  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  such  subsection. 

(2)  A  court  in  any  civil  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may 
assess  against  a  Federal  Government  con- 
tractor reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  other 
litigation  costs  reasonably  Incurred  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  contractor  who 
has  substantially  prevailed  in  such  acton. 

(d)  A  determination  to  Impose  a  civil  pen- 
alty in  an  action  under  subsetion  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review 
under  chapter  7  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 


Code.  The  facts  determined  by  an  agency 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  are  not  subject  to  trial  de  novo  by  a 
reviewing  court  under  this  subsection. 

(e)  This  section  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  any  reprisal  action  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  which  Is  taken  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  should  meet  the  obligations 
of  existing  space  shuttle  launch  services 
agreements  with  foreign  and  commercial 
customers.  After  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  should  only  solicit 
proposals  to  launch  by  means  of  the  space 
shuttle  foreign  and  commercial  payloads 
that  are  unique  to  the  space  shuttle. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  SUtes  requires  a  diversified  launch 
transportation  system.  Including  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  space  shuttle  and  expendable 
launch  vehicles.  Maintenance  of  such  capa- 
bilities Is  a  national  priority  and  critical  to 
the  national  and  economic  security  of  the 
Nation* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  2719.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  serious  drug  of- 
fenses imder  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  and  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Import  and  Export  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ELIMINATING  "THE  STATXTTE  OF  LIMITATIONS  FOR 
DRUG  TRAFFICKING  OFFENSES 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  most  encouraged  to  see  the  sudden 
high  level  interest  in  passage  of  tough 
new  measures  against  drug  traffickers. 
While  these  measures  are  long  over- 
due, and  many  wonder  what  took  us  so 
long,  we  shouldn't  look  a  gift  horse  in 
the  mouth.  Clearly,  getting  tough  on 
drug  traffickers  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come. 

The  recent  deaths  of  Len  Bias  and 
Don  Rogers  were  the  straws  that 
broke  the  camel's  back  of  public 
apathy  toward  drug  use.  The  back-to- 
back  deaths  of  these  two  popular 
sports  stars  forced  the  media  to  finally 
focus  on  the  deadly  truth  about  so- 
called  "recreational  drug  use,"  some- 
thing the  media  has  avoided,  or  even 
promoted  in  the  past.  Heavy  media 
coverage  Eind  comment  on  those  tragic 
deaths  caused  by  c(x»ine  has  suddenly 
galvanized  public  resolve  to  finally  get 
tough  on  drugs.  The  unfounded  liberal 
objections  to  this  crackdown  are  final- 
ly being  brushed  aside,  as  they  should 
have  been  long  ago. 

To  compliment  other  bills  calling  for 
increased  penalties  for  drug  traffick- 
ing, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  statute  of  limitations  for 
drug  trafficking  offenses  and  asset  for- 
feitures related  to  such  offenses. 

At  present,  there  is  no  statute  of 
limitations  for  the  crime  of  murder. 
Drug  traffickers  are  murdering  the 
soul  of  our  society  as  we  know  it,  as 
well  as  taldng  the  lives  of  many  indi- 
vidual victims.  The  damage  wreaked 
upoh  society  by  drug  traffickers  is  per- 
manent. So  should  their  criminal  li- 


ability be  permanent.  And  likewise,  I 
see  no  reason  why  drug  traffickers 
should  gain  a  legally  sanctioned  wind- 
fall of  their  ill-gotten  goods.  Just  be- 
cause of  the  passage  of  time.  If  the 
evidence  is  there  and  the  case  can  be 
made,  I  see  no  reason  for  giving  drug 
traffickers  a  free  ride  just  because  the 
offense  took  place  before  an  arbitrar- 
ily designated  period  of  time. 

This  bill  applies  only  to  serious  drug 
trafficking  offenses  which  are  punish- 
able by  a  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  10  years  or  more.  This  is  the 
same  cutoff  point  recognized  by  the 
Congress  in  the  1984  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  as  a  measure  of  the 
danger  of  the  offense  to  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  community.  In  this  1984 
act  offenses  punishable  by  a  maximum 
term  of  10  years  or  more  are  removed 
from  that  category  of  offenses  subject 
to  release  without  bail  on  personal  re- 
cognizance. 

This  domestic  legislation  would  com- 
pliment an  earlier  resolution,  Senate 
Resolution  456  which  I  introduced  on 
August  1,  1986.  Senate  Resolution  456 
calls  upon  the  President  to  seek  inter- 
national agreement  on  the  elimination 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  for  drug 
trafficking  offenses  as  an  element  of 
the  new  U.N.  Convention  on  Drug 
Trafficking  now  being  drafted  by  the 
U.N.  Division  on  Narcotic  Drugs  in 
Vienna,  Austria.  Such  a  provision  in 
the  new  treaty  or  convention  would  re- 
quire a  change  in  domestic  law.  This 
bill  would  also  accomplish  that  neces- 
sary change  in  our  own  domestic 
criminal  law  on  drug  trafficking. 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  2720.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Asbes- 
tos Information  Clearinghouse  in  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

ASBESTOS  INFORMATION  CLEARINGHOUSE  ACT  OF 
1986 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  introducing  the  Asbestos  Infor- 
mation Clearinghouse  Act  [AICA)  to 
set  in  place  a  mechanism  that  will 
speed  the  process  of  resolving  legal 
disputes  over  the  potential  hazards  as- 
sociated with  asbestos  in  buildings.  It 
is  now  widely  recognized  that  asbestos 
containing  materials  are  present  in 
thousands  of  buildings.  Building 
owners  face  the  difficult  task  of  deter- 
mining whether  this  situation  presents 
a  danger  sufficient  to  require  some 
form  of  abatement  of  these  materials, 
and  if  so,  whether  to  attempt  to  seek 
compensation  from  the  manufacturers 
of  them.  Efforts  to  deal  with  the  re- 
sulting cost  allocations  have  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  centered  in  the 
courts. 

We  have  seen  Just  the  beginning  of 
litigation  relating  to  asbestos  in  build- 
ings. While  the  claims  are  being  pr<x:- 
essed  through  the  legal  system,  the 
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uncertainty  of  the  outcome  leaves 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  both 
removal  costs  and  legal  costs  hanging 
in  the  balance,  with  drastic  impact  on 
both  building  owners  and  manufactur- 
ers. The  procedural  wrangling  over 
these  cases  also  presents  a  drain  on 
the  resources  of  the  legal  system  and 
on  society  as  a  whole.  The  AICA  is  de- 
signed to  assist  the  legal  system  and 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  nightmare  of 
asbestos  personal  injury  litigation.  In 
that  litigation,  thousands  of  deserving 
claimants  were  denied  compensation 
for  many  years  by  the  avalanche  of 
cases  that  clogged  the  courts  and  by 
the  procedural  maneuvering  of  the 
lawyers  on  both  sides.  The  result  was 
not  only  delay  but  enrichment  of  law- 
yers rather  than  claimants. 

The  AICA  seeks  to  avoid  or  reduce 
some  of  the  uncertainties  of  such  liti- 
gation, without  influencing  the  merits 
of  the  litigation,  by  providing  a  clear- 
inghouse for  information  at  EPA. 
These  building  materials  are  of  dis- 
tinct types— ceiling  tile,  plasters,  pipe 
insulation,  fire  proofing,  and  so 
forth— and  they  can  be  fiu^her  identi- 
fied through  laboratory  analysis. 
Building  owners  often  do  not  know 
who  manufactured  the  asbestos  prod- 
ucts in  their  buildings  and  without  the 
manufacturers'  product  formulas, 
often  can  not  know,  even  if  they  have 
analyses  of  samples  from  their  build- 
ings. Thus,  in  order  not  to  overlook  a 
potentially  responsible  party,  they 
often  sue  40  or  more  defendants,  even 
through  only  a  few  might  actually 
have  supplied  the  products  in  their 
building.  For  the  others  the  legal  de- 
fense costs  mount  none  the  less. 

Under  the  AICA  the  identification 
process  will  be  accelerated.  The  bill  is 
designed  to  increase  litigation  efficien- 
cy without  affecting  the  substantive 
issues  in  asbestos- in-buildings  litiga- 
tion. Issues  of  law  should  continue  to 
be  decided  by  the  courts  based  on  the 
applicable  law,  and  issues  of  fact 
should  continue  to  be  decided  by 
juries.  The  bill  includes  safeguards  to 
assure  that  no  party  will  be  prejudiced 
as  to  either  type  of  issue. 

In  short,  I  sun  introducing  this  bill  to 
speed  the  process  by  which  asbestos  in 
buildings  gets  cleaned  up  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  costs  of  such  cleanup  is 
decided.  Having  learned  a  valuable 
lesson  from  the  asbestos  personal 
injury  litigation,  this  is  an  attempt  to 
enable  claimants  to  reach  the  merits 
of  their  claims  more  quickly.  With  the 
increase  in  certainty,  building  owners 
are  more  likely  to  get  on  with  the  nec- 
essary business  of  assuring  a  healthful 
environment  for  the  occupants  of 
their  buildings. 

My  proposal  suggests  that  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  [NBSl  es- 
tablish a  protocol  of  testing  asbestos 
materials  in  an  effort  to  distinguish 
characteristics  of  the  various  products. 
It  further  provides  that  NBS  would 


assist  in  accrediting  laboratories  across 
the  country  that  are  qualified  to 
follow  the  protocol  for  testing  asbestos 
samples.  The  companies  that  manu- 
factured asbestos  building  materials 
would  be  required  to  disclose  formulas 
and  descriptions  of  their  product  class, 
and  these  formulas  and  descriptions 
would  become  a  matter  of  public 
record.  Further,  the  owner  of  a  build- 
ing would,  prior  to  filing  a  lawsuit, 
simply  preserve  representative  sam- 
ples of  the  asbestos-containing  materi- 
als and  inspect  the  building  to  deter- 
mine the  year  it  was  built  or  renovated 
and  the  type  or  class  of  asbestos  prod- 
uct to  be  removed  or  abated— ceiling 
tile,  plaster,  and  so  forth.  Finally,  if 
the  building  owner  should  send  a 
sample  to  a  lab  report  shall  accompa- 
ny the  complaint  in  a  subsequent  law- 
suit. 

The  information  that  will  be  provid- 
ed by  the  process  established  by  this 
bill  sets  up  a  situation  whereby  build- 
ing owners  can  match  their  asbestos 
material  to  the  formulas  and  descrip- 
tions provided  by  manufacturers.  This 
will  enable  the  building  owners  to  seek 
recovery  for  damages  from  a  narrow 
group  of  suspects  rather  than  from 
the  universe  of  all  manufacturers  of 
asbestos  building  material.  If  the 
building  owner  chooses  to  send  sam- 
ples to  a  laboratory  for  analysis,  a  fur- 
ther narrowing  of  suspects  should 
result.  This  information  also  assists 
the  manufacturer  whose  product  is 
clearly  not  in  the  building.  If  such  a 
manufacturer  is  named  as  a  party  to 
litigation,  it  could  seek  dismissal  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

I  do  not  contend  that  this  bill  is  a 
panacea.  Constructive  criticism  can 
help  in  the  evolution  of  legislation 
such  as  this  prior  to  committee  consid- 
eration and  enactment  into  law.  Com- 
ments and  criticism  from  affected  indi- 
viduals and  groups  are  encouraged.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  assist  me  in 
eliminating  a  tragic  waste  of  our  judi- 
cial resources  and  a  bottleneck  to 
prompt  cleanup  and  compensation  for 
asbestos  in  buildings. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2720 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Asbestos  In- 
formation Clearinghouse  Act  of  1986." 

SEC.  2.  ASBESTOS  INFORMATION. 

(a)  Submission  op  Information  by  Manu- 
facturers.—( 1)  Within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  any 
person  who  manufactured,  processed,  or 
sold,  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  asbestos  or  asbestos-containing  ma- 
terials for  use  in  buildings  (or  whose  corpo- 


rate predecessor  manufactured,  processed, 
or  sold  such  asbestos  or  materials)  shall 
submit  to  the  Administrator  the  formulas 
(including  mineral  and  chemical  constitu- 
ents), products  types  or  classes,  years  of 
manufacture,  and  other  Identifying  charac- 
teristics of  the  asbestos  or  materials. 

(2)  Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  publish  the  Information  submitted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(b)  Building  Owner  Requirements  — 

(1)  Inspection  and  preservation  of  sam- 
ples.—Before  commencing  any  civil  action 
to  recover  costs  or  to  seek  other  relief  relat- 
ing to  the  presence,  abatement,  or  other 
management  of  asbestos  or  asbestos-con- 
taining material  in  a  building,  the  owner  of 
such  building  or  his  agent  shall— 

(A)  preserve  representative  samples  of  a.s- 
bestos  or  asbestos-containing  malerial.s 
present,  abated,  or  otherwi.se  managed  In 
the  building,  and 

(B)  inspect  such  building  to  determine  the 
type  or  class  of  asbestos  or  asbestos-contain- 
ing material  in  the  building  and  the  year  in 
which  the  building  was  constructed  or  ren- 
ovated. 

(2)  Sample  analysis— A  building  owner 
may  provide  for  a  chemical  or  other  analysts 
of  any  sample  of  asbestos  or  a.sbe.sto.s-ron' 
taining  materials  taken  from  the  building 
under  paragraph  (1).  Any  such  analysis 
shall  be  carried  out  by  a  laboratory  arrredii- 
ed  under  subsection  (c).  The  cost  of  any 
such  analysis  may  be  taxed  as  court  cost.s  in 
any  civil  action  relating  to  the  presc'nrc 
abatement,  or  other  management  of  a.sb<-s- 
tos  or  ast>estos-containing  material.s  in  the 
building. 

(3)  Inclusion  of  information  in  civil 
ACTION.— The  information  developed  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  results  of  any  analy- 
sis under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  attached  to 
the  complaint  in  any  civil  action  relating  lo 
the  presence,  abatement,  or  other  manage 
ment  of  asbestos  or  asl>estos-containing  ma- 
terials in  the  building. 

(c)  Protocols  and  Laboratory  Accredita- 
tion BY  National  Bureau  of  Standards  — 
Within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tor and  acting  through  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  shall  do  each  of  the  following: 

(1)  Protocols.— Develop  and  publish  pro- 
tocols for  the  taking,  preservation,  identifi- 
cation, and  analysis  of  samples  of  asbestos- 
containing  materials. 

(2)  Laboratory  accreditation.— Develop 
an  accreditation  program  for  laboratories 
which  perform  the  analyses  of  samples  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b)(2).  The  accredi- 
tation program  shall  conform  with  the  pro- 
tocol developed  by  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  shall  require  that  any 
analysis  under  subsection  (b)(2>  include 
analysis  for  asbestos  content,  the  relative 
weight  percentages  of  the  other  mineral 
constituents  of  the  sample,  and  any  other 
distinguishing  characteristics  which  may  be 
appropriate.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  publish  periodically  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  laboratories  accredited  under  this 
paragraph. 

SEC.  1.  savings  provision. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  or  modify 
any  right  of  any  person  to  seek  recovery  of 
costs  or  to  seek  other  relief  relating  to  the 
presence,  abatement,  or  other  management 
of  asbestos  or  asbestos-containing  materials 
in  buildings. 
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SEC.  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "abatement"  means  the  re- 
moval, encapsulation,  or  enclosure  of,  or  op- 
erations and  maintenance  activities  relating 
to,  asbestos  or  asbestos-containing  materials 
in  buildings: 

(2)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency; 

(3)  the  term  "asbestos"  means— 

(A)  chrysotlle,  amosite,  or  crcKidolite,  or 

(B)  in  fibrous  form,  tremolite,  anthophyl- 
lite,  or  actinolite: 

(4)  the  term  "asbestos-containing  materi- 
al" means  any  material  containing  more 
than  one  percent  asbestos  by  weight; 

(5)  the  term  "building"  means  any  struc- 
ture other  than  a  residential  structure  with 
five  or  fewer  residential  units; 

(6)  the  term  "owner"  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  a  building  means  the  owner  of 
record  or  the  person  in  whose  name  any  liti- 
gation relating  to  the  presence,  abatement, 
or  other  management  of  asbestos-containing 
materials  in  such  building  is  commenced  or 
maintained,  and  does  not  mean  a  person 
whose  ownership  interest  is  limited  to  the 
holding  of  a  mortage  or  other  note  with  re- 
spect to  such  building;  and 

(7)  the  term  "protocol"  means  the  proce- 
dure developed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  taking,  handling,  preserving,  and 
identifying  samples  of  asbestos-containing 
materials  and  for  testing  and  analyzing  such 
samples  to  determine  their  principal  miner- 
al constituents. 

SiTMMARY  OF  Asbestos  Information 
Clearinghouse  Act 

(1)  Within  90  days  after  enactment,  any 
person  who  manufactured  asbestos  contain- 
ing building  materials  shall  submit  informa- 
tion to  EPA  on  formulas,  year  of  manufac- 
ture, and  other  identifying  characteristics 
of  such  materials.  EPA  shall  publish  such' 
information  for  use  by  plaintiffs. 

(2)  Building  owners  who  plan  to  sue  man- 
ufacturers shall: 

(a)  retain  samples  of  asbestos  containing 
materials  removed  from  building; 

(b)  inspect  the  building  to  determine  the 
type  or  class  of  material  removed  and  the 
year  in  which  the  building  was  built  or  ren- 
ovated; and 

(c)  if  owner  sends  sample  to  lab,  attach 
lab  analysis  to  complaint  filed  to  recover 
costs  or  other  damages. 

(3)  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
shall: 

(a)  develop  protocols  for  sampling  of  as- 
bestos building  materials;  and 

(b)  accredit  labs  that  will  analyze  sam- 
ples.* 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Chafee  in 
introducing  the  Asbestos  Information 
Act  of  1986.  This  bill  is  intended  to 
help  expedite  the  process  of  resolving 
property  damage  claims  involving  as- 
besto-containing  products  in  buildings. 
The  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to  help 
make  it  possible  for  parties  involved  in 
damage  suits  to  identify  the  manufac- 
turer of  specific  asbe.;:;tos  products,  or 
to  narrow  down  the  niunber  of  likely 
manufacturers. 

I  am  joining  in  putting  this  bill  for- 
ward at  this  time  to  allow  interested 
parties  an  opportunity  to  study  it  and 
consider  whether  it  will  serve  its  pur- 


pose as  a  neutral  mechanism  in  the 
litigation  system. 

Many  damage  suits  have  already 
been  filed  and  many  more  can  be  ex- 
pected. Procedural  wrangling  in  these 
cases  has  led  to  long  delays  and  in- 
creased costs  for  all  parties.  One 
source  of  difficulty  has  been  the  lack 
of  information,  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
proceedings,  about  the  identity  of  the 
asbestos-containing  building  materials. 

This  bill  seeks  to  avoid  some  of  the 
delay  and  confusion  caused  by  the  lack 
of  information.  Building  owners  often 
do  not  know  who  manufactured  the 
asbestos  products  in  their  buildings. 
Even  if  they  have  analyses  of  samples 
of  the  asbestos,  they  cannot  identify 
the  manufacturer  without  having 
access  to  the  formulas  of  the  products. 

In  order  to  include  all  potentially  re- 
sponsible parties  in  their  suits,  the 
owners  often  sue  60  or  more  defend- 
ants, even  though  only  a  few  may 
have  manufactured  the  products  at 
issue.  And  all  the  manufacturers  have 
to  defend  the  suits,  without  knowing 
whether  their  own  products  are  in- 
volved. 

Under  this  bill  the  process  of  prod- 
uct identification  should  be  acceler- 
ated with  resulting  litigation  efficien- 
cies. Manufacturers  will  submit  their 
formulas  and  other  identifying  infor- 
mation to  EPA.  Building  owners  will 
take  samples  of  asbestos-containing 
products,  and  at  their  discretion  have 
the  samples  analyzed  for  their  mineral 
content  as  well  as  for  other  character- 
istics that  will  help  distinguish  the 
products  of  various  manufacturers. 

Building  owners  will  then  be  able  to 
compare  their  sample  analysis  results 
with  the  product  formulae  before  be- 
ginning a  lawsuit.  They  should  be  able 
to  narrow  down  the  number  of  poten- 
tial defendants.  The  manufacturers 
should  be  able  to  determine  if  their 
product  is  implicated  in  the  suit.  Cur- 
rently, this  comparison  of  samples  and 
formulas  is  often  not  possible  imtil  a 
lawsuit  is  nearly  ready  for  trial. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  develop  proto- 
cols for  taking  and  handling  asbestos 
samples  and  an  accreditation  program 
for  laboratories  which  can  perform 
analyses  of  the  samples. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  not  intend- 
ed to  affect  the  substantive  issues  in 
asbestos-in-buildings  litigation.  It 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  affecting 
any  cause  of  action,  theory  of  recov- 
ery, or  other  right  of  any  party  in- 
volved in  asbestos-related  litigation. 
Issues  of  law  will  still  be  decided  by 
the  courts  and  issues  of  fact  by  juries. 
Liability  issues  will  still  be  governed 
by  State  law.  If  the  bill  functions  as 
intended,  no  party  will  be  prejudiced. 

By  making  information  available  to 
building  owners  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  process,  this  bill  intends  to  reduce 
transaction  costs  in  litigation.  With 
the  increase  in  certainty  about  the 


identity  of  asbestos-containing  prod- 
ucts, the  owners  should  be  able  to 
target  their  suits  more  precisely.  The 
legal  process  should  function  more  ef- 
ficiently. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  other  Senators 
to  join  us  in  considering  the  merits  of 
this  bill. 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr,  Biden,  Mr.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Nunn,  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller): 
S.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate  October  6,    1986,   as   National 
Drug   Abuse   Education   Day;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

national  drug  abuse  education  day 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the 
joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  is  also  a  part  of  the  Crack  Emer- 
gency Protection  Act  of  1986.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  DeCon- 
cini, Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Nunn,  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  join  me  in  introducing 
this  piece  of  legislation,  establishing 
October  26,  1986  as  National  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Day. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  parents, 
teachers,  and  community  leaders 
across  the  country  are  as  concerned,  as 
many  of  us  in  the  Senate  are,  about 
the  recent  "crack"  epidemic  and  other 
forms  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
among  our  Nation's  youth.  The  admin- 
istration recently  called  for  drug-free 
schools  and  no-one  would  dispute  the 
merit  of  that.  But  if  we  are  to  prevent 
childhood  drug  abuse,  we  must  take 
immediate  steps,  in  addition  to  explor- 
ing long-term  remedies. 

On  June  13,  1986,  every  teacher  in 
Newark,  NJ  from  kindergarten  on  up 
spent  the  first  hour  of  the  day  educat- 
ing and  warning  students  about  the 
dangers  of  "crack."  Dramatic  problems 
demand  dramatic  responses.  We  there- 
fore want  the  Nation  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  schools  in  Newark  by 
spending  an  entire  day  on  October  6, 
early  in  the  school  year,  discussing  the 
critical  problems  associated  with  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse.  We  urge  parents 
and  community  leaders  to  collaborate 
and  cooperate  with  students  and 
teachers  in  prevention  activities  on 
this  day. 

Many  States,  including  my  State  of 
Connecticut  have  laws  mandating 
some  form  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevention  programs  in  the  curricu- 
lum. But  teachers  and  administrators 
often  express  frustration  at  the  lack  of 
visible  community  and  family  support 
associated  with  such  efforts.  Yet,  as 
groups  such  as  Students  and  Mothers 
Against  Drunk  Driving  have  demon- 
strated, such  supports  are  there. 

By  designating  October  6,  1986  as 
National  Drug  Education  Day,  we  can 
ensure  that  every  school-age  child 
from  kindergarten  through  university 
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learns  of  the  commitment  of  their 
teachers,  parents,  community  leaders, 
and  peers  in  combating  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  support  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  legislation  be  printed  in  the 

RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
THE  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  386 

Whereas  drug  abuse  In  the  United  States 
is  a  major  health  problem  that  damages  our 
social  Institutions  and  threatens  our  most 
valuable  human  resource— our  young 
people: 

Whereas  the  1984  National  Strategy  for 
Prevention  on  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Traf- 
ficking stated  that  "prevention  has  come  to 
the  forefront  as  the  essential  element  in  the 
long-range  goal  of  eliminating  drug  abuse"; 
and 

Whereas  President  Reagan  has  called 
drug  abuse  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
facing  the  Nation  and  has  further  warned 
that  If  we.  as  a  Nation,  fail  to  act  we  run  the 
risk  of  losing  a  great  part  of  a  whole  genera- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  October  6, 
1986,  the  first  school  day  of  Drug  Abuse 
Awareness  Week  as  established  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  354,  is  designated  as  Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Education  Day.  The  pur- 
pose of  National  Drug  Abuse  Education  Day 
is  to  focus  national  attention  on  the  rapidly 
escalating  threat  that  drug  abuse  poses  to 
the  Nation's  health,  by  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  a  na- 
tional day. 

(b)  As  a  part  of  National  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
cation Day,  the  President  shall— 

(1)  call  upon  every  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school,  and  all  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  devote  the  day's  curriculum  to 
instruction  on  the  physiological,  psychologi- 
cal, social,  and  legal  consequences  of  drug 
use  and  abuse:  and 

(2)  call  upon  students,  parents,  communi- 
ty groups,  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  actively  participate  in  programs 
sponsored  in  conjunction  with  National 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Day. 

Sic.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"drug"  shall  Include — 

(1)  any  substance  listed  in  section  102(17) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802(17)):  and 

(2)  alcohol.* 


Housing  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today 
along  with  25  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
introducing  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
to  proclaim  the  week  of  October  19, 
1986,  through  October  26,  1986.  "Na- 
tional Housing  Week." 

The  housing  industry  is  the  single 
most  critical  sector  of  our  Nation's 
economy.  I  think  that  is  safe  to  say 
that  America  cannot  move  ahead 
unless  the  housing  industry  is  strong, 
vibrant,  and  healthy. 

Over  the  past  several  decades,  the 
housing  industry  has  been  a  good  eco- 
nomic indicator.  Five  recessions  identi- 
fied by  the  national  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research  since  1960  were  pre- 
ceded by  downturns  in  the  housing 
starts  and  sales  while  each  subsequent 
recovery  was  led  by  a  pickup  in  hous- 
ing activity. 

The  general  recovery  from  our  most 
recent  experience  with  an  economic 
downturn  was  again  led  by  dramatic 
improvement  in  housing  activity.  The 
housing  industry  has  helped  the 
United  States  to  achieve  economic  re- 
covery through  the  creation  of  jobs, 
demand  for  goods  and  services,  as  well 
as  through  the  generation  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  tax  revenues. 

In  conjunction  with  playing  such  a 
vital  role  in  this  Nation's  economy,  the 
housing  industry  has  long  served  as  an 
able  partner  with  the  Government  in 
providing  safe,  decent,  and  affordable 
housing  for  Americans.  It  is  appropri- 
ate, then,  that  we  reaffirm  the  historic 
national  commitment  to  providing 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  own  a 
home  and  to  recognize  the  economic 
benefits  resulting  from  the  activities 
of  the  housing  industry.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  only  fitting  that 
Congress  acknowledge  their  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  our  society  as 
well  as  their  continuing  commitment 
to  housing  and  homeownership  in 
America.* 


By  Mr.  HECHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
DizoN.  Mr.  BoscHWiTZ,  Mr. 
LuGAR.  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Do- 
menici,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Gramm,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Mattingly,  and  Mr. 
Weicker): 
S.J.  Res.  387.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  October  19,  1986. 
through  October  26,  1986,  "National 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
519,  a  bill  to  require  a  study  of  the 
compensation  and  related  systems  in 
executive  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  837 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
827,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  compen- 
sation of  children  and  others  who 
have  sustained  vaccine-related  inju- 
ries, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1594 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAtrrENBERG, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 


[Mr.  Sihon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1594,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  increase  the 
availability  of  educational  and  infor- 
mational television  programs  for  chil- 
dren. 

S.  1900 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1900,  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938 
by  providing  for  the  5-year  suspension 
of  exemptions  provided  to  an  agent  of 
a  foreign  principal  convicted  of  espio- 
nage offenses. 

S.  1901 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLES]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1901.  a  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Missions  Act  regarding  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  Communist  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1917.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  promote  immuniza- 
tion and  oral  rehydration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3115 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2115,  a  bill  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division  Association,  Inc. 

S.  3309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2209.  a 
bill  to  make  permanent  and  improve 
the  provisions  of  section  1619  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  authorizes 
the  continued  payment  of  SSI  benefits 
to  individuals  who  work  despite  severe 
medical  impairment;  to  amend  such 
act  to  require  concurrent  notification 
of  eligibility  for  SSI  and  Medicaid  ben- 
efits and  notification  to  certain  dis- 
abled SSI  recipients  of  their  potential 
eligibility  for  benefits  under  such  sec- 
tion 1619;  to  provide  for  a  GAO  study 
of  the  effects  of  such  section's  work 
incentive  provisions;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Deconcini]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2230,  a  bill  to  improve 
the  management  of  the  Government 
by  establishing  an  Officer  of  Federal 
Management  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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S.  3453 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  DeConcini],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2453.  a 
bill  to  enhance  the  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  to  combat  terrorism  and 
other  forms  of  imconventional  war- 
fare. 

S.  3573 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2573,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974  to  provide 
more  effective  assistance  to  disaster 
and  emergency  victims. 

S.  3574 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2574,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  more  effective  assistance  to 
disaster  and  emergency  victims. 

S.  3577 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2577,  a  bill  to  insure 
that  amounts  paid  for  home  improve- 
ments to  mitigate  indoor  air  contami- 
nants such  as  radon  gas  qualify  for  the 
tax  deduction  for  medical  care  ex- 
penses. 

S.  3819 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2619,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease Government  economy  and  im- 
prove efficiency  and  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit by  implementing  certain  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  regard- 
ing improved  collection  of  tax  revenue 
and  enforcement  of  the  internal  reve- 
nue laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3632 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2622,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  the  Poultry  Products  Inspections 
Act,  and  the  Egg  Products  Inspection 
Act  to  increase  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  deficit  by 
implementing  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  concerning 
the  examination  and  inspection  of 
meat,  poultry,  and  egg  products  proc- 
essing operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


S.  3633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2623,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease Government  economy  and  im- 
prove efficiency  and  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit by  implementing  certain  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  regard- 
ing the  improvement  of  executive 
agency  mail  management,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3635 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2625,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease Government  economy  and  effi- 
ciency and  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit 
by  implementing  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  regarding  im- 
provements to  Medicare  auditing, 
medical  review  and  administration, 
and  Medicaid  quality  control,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3636 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2626,  a  bill  to  increase  Government 
economy  and  efficiency  and  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  implementing  certain 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control 
regarding  the  consolidation  of  border 
management  and  the  revision  of  over- 
time laws  for  inspectors,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3628 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.2628,  a  bill  to  in- 
crease Government  economy  and  effi- 
ciency and  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  im- 
plementing certain  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  to  aid  in  verifi- 
cation of  housing  eligibility,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3639 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2629,  a  bill  to  increase  Government 
economy  and  efficiency  and  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  implementing  certain 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control 
relating  to  improved  coordination  be- 
tween Department  of  Defense  re- 
search facilities. 

S.  3630 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatcth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2630,  a  bill  to  increase  Government 
economy  and  efficiency  and  to  reduce 
the   deficit  by   implementing  certain 


recommendations  of  the  President's 
Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control 
to  strengthen  the  auditing  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  transportation  bills, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 

2631.  a  bill  to  increase  Government 
economy  and  efficiency  and  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  implementing  certain 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control 
relating  to  reimbursements  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  use  of  De- 
fense Industrial  Reserve  property  by 
Federal  Government  agencies. 

S.  3633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

2632.  a  bill  to  increase  Government 
economy  and  efficiency  and  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  implementing  certain 
recommendations  of  the  Presidents 
Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control 
regarding  the  increased  u.se  of  parale- 
gals by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  3639 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cospon.sor  of 
S.  2639,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  removal 
by  United  States  citizens  and  compa- 
nies of  natural  resources  from  Na- 
mibia, and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

S.  3654 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Heinz]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2654,  a  bill  to  permit 
States  and  political  subdivisions  of 
States  to  enforce  State  or  local  antia- 
partheid  laws  with  respect  to  contracts 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

S.  3683 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MimKowsKi],  and  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2683.  a  bill 
to  make  unlawful  the  laundering  of 
money,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laittenberg, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  DintENBERGER], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
cini]. the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  322,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  December  7,  1986,  as  "Na- 
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tional  Pearl  Harbor  Remembrance 
Day"  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

SXNATE  JOIITT  RESOLUTION  345 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
345.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  November  9,  1986.  as 
"National  Reye's  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi].  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NicKLEs].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht].  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pord].  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure]. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warner],  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
376.  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  31.  1986,  as  "National  Kidney 
Program  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bumpers],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht]. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Denton],  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Weicker]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
368,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  October  1986  as  "National 
Spina  Bifida  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  155 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sarbanes]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  155.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
support  of  the  Congress  for  a  transi- 
tion to  democracy  in  Paraguay. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick],  and  the 
Senator  from  E>elaware  [Mr.  Biden] 


were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amend- 
ment No.  2273  proposed  to  S.  2638.  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  such  Department 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  to  revise  and  im- 
prove military  compensation  pro- 
grams, to  improve  defense  procure- 
ment procedures,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  459— 

ORIGINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED WAIVING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  SYMMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  459 

Resolved,  That  section  303(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  hereby 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2405,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1986. 

Sec.  2.  This  waiver  is  necessary  so  that 
multiyear  highway  legislation  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  Highway  authoriza- 
tions are  contract  authority  which  when  en- 
acted create  new  spending  authority.  To 
consider  this  multiyear  highway  bill  such  a 
waiver  is  required  by  section  303(a). 


Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program,  the 
test  of  a  warhead,  bomb,  or  other  explosive 
device  which  uses  fissionable  material  until 
the  President  certifies  using  existing  au- 
thority to  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  conducted,  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  test  of  a  nucle&r  weapon. 

KERRY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2279 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Leahy.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  and  Mr.  Pell)  submit- 
ted an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  bill  S.  2638, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.   2M.   PROHIBITION   A(;AINST  ANTI.SATKI.I.ITK 
WEAPON  TE.STIN<;. 

None  of  the  funds  are  authorized  in  this 
Act  to  carry  out  a  test  of  the  Space  Defense 
System  (anti-satellite  weapon)  against  an 
object  in  space  until  the  President  using  ex- 
isting authority  certifies  to  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted,  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  test 
against  an  object  in  space  of  a  dedicated 
anti-satellite  weapon. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 


KERRY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2278 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Riegle)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  2638)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  military  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  to  prescribe  military  personnel 
levels  for  such  Department  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  to  revise  and  improve  mili- 
tary compensation  programs,  to  im- 
prove defense  procurement  proce- 
dures, to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SBC.  .  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  NUCLEAR  WEAPON 
TESTING  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE. 

None  of  the  funds  in  this  Act  may  be  au- 
thorized to  carry  out.  in  connection  with  the 


SIMON  (AND  PROXMIRE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2280 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   SIMON   (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Proxmire)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  2M.  PROHIBITION  ON  I'SE  OF  FINDS  F«»R  ES- 
TABLISHMENT  OR  OPERATION  «>F  AN 
FFRDC. 

None  of  the  funds  may  be  authorized  in 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or 
operating  a  federally  funded  research  and 
development  center  for  the  support  of  the 
Strategic  E)efense  Initiative  program. 


SIMON  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2281 
AND  2282 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  SIMON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2281 
On  page  78.  line  17,  strike  out  "$100"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$250". 

Amendment  No.  2282 
On  page  80.  line  5,  strike  out  '$7,300,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$18,300,000". 


ROTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2283 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr. 
Glenn)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 


At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  add  the 
following: 

Sec. 
That  (a)  the  FVireign  Missions  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"APPLICATION  TO  CERTAIN  COMMUNIST 
COITNTHIES 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
apply  to  each  foreign  mission  in  the  United 
States  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  Cuba  the  same  terms,  limita- 
tions, restrictions,  and  conditions  which  are 
applied  under  this  title  to  the  foreign  mis- 
sion in  the  United  States  of  the  Soviet 
Union  unless  the  Secretary  determines  and 
so  reports  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  Senate  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  circumstances  re- 
quire that  this  section  be  waived  in  specific 
circumstances  with  respect  to  such  coun- 
try- 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Senate  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  describ- 
ing— 

"(1)  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the 
plans  of  the  Secretary  for  implementing 
this  section;  and 

"(2)  not  later  than  six  months  thereafter, 
the  actions  taken  pursuant  to  these  plans.". 

(b)  Section  202(a)(4)  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Act  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  text  above  clause  (A),  by  insert- 
ing ",  Including  Government  activities  In- 
volving international  trade,"  after  "govern- 
mental activities";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (A),  by  Inserting  "or  any  in- 
strumentality thereof"  after  "foreign  gov- 
ernment". 


ROTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  2284 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  add  the 
following: 

Sec. 
That  section  794  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  striking  out  "any  term  of  years  or  for 
life"  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  term 
of  20  years  to  life";  and 

(C)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  The  sentence  of  death  may  not  be  im- 
posed for  an  offense  under  this  subsection 
occurring  during  a  period  other  than  war  or 
when  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  are 
engaged  in  hostilities  outside  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  its  possessions  and  ter- 
ritories unless  the  Jury  of.  if  there  is  no 
jury,  the  court,  finds  that  the  offense  di- 
rectly concerned— 

"(A)  nuclear  weaponry,  military  space- 
craft or  satellites,  early  warning  systems,  or 
other  means  of  defense  or  retaliation 
against  large-scale  attack; 

"(B)  war  plans: 

"(C)  communications  intelligence  or  cryp- 
tographic information; 

"(D)  sources  or  methods  of  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence  operations:  or 


"(E)  any  other  major  weapons  system  or 
major  element  of  defense  strategy."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by— 

(A)  inserting  after  "in  time  of  war"  the 
following:  "or  at  any  time  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  engaged  In  hostilities  out- 
side the  territories  of  the  United  States,  its 
possessions  and  territories";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "any  term  of  years  or  life" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"a  term  of  20  years  to  life";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following:  "(dXl)  A  person  shall  be  subject- 
ed to  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  offense 
prohibited  by  this  section  only  if  a  hearing 
is  held  in  accordance  with  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  If,  in  a  case  involving  an  offense 
described  in  this  section,  the  attorney  for 
the  government  believes  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  offense  are  such  that  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  justified  under  this  subsec- 
tion, he  shall,  at  a  reasonable  time  before 
the  trial,  or  before  acceptance  by  the  court 
of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or  at  such  time  thereaf- 
ter as  the  court  may  permit  upon  a  showing 
of  good  cause,  sign  and  file  with  the  court, 
and  serve  on  the  defendant,  a  notice— 

"(i)  stating  that  the  government  believes 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  offense  are 
such  that,  if  the  defendant  is  convicted,  a 
sentence  of  death  is  justified  under  this 
chapter;  and 

"(ii)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  that  the  government,  if  the  de- 
fendant is  convicted,  proposes  to  prove  as 
justifying  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(B)  If  the  attorney  for  the  government 
has  filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  the  defendant  is  found  guilty 
of  an  offense  described  in  this  section,  the 
Judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before 
whom  the  guUty  plea  was  entered,  or  an- 
other judge  if  that  Judge  is  unavailable, 
shall  conduct  a  separate  sentencing  hearing 
to  determine  the  punishment  to  be  imposed. 
Prior  to  such  a  hearing,  no  presentence 
report  shall  be  prepared  by  the  United 
States  F>robation  Service,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  Rule  32(e)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  hearing* 
shall  be  conducted—  • 

"(1)  before  the  jury  that  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(ii)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if— 

"(I)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty: 

"(II)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury; 

"(III)  the  jury  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good 
cause;  or 

"(IV)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  necessary;  or 

"(ill)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  attorney  for  the  government. 
A  jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  clause  (ii) 
shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  unless,  at 
any  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

"(C)  At  the  hearing,  information  may  be 
presented  as  to  any  matter  relevant  to  the 
sentence,  including  any  mitigating  or  aggra- 
vating factor  permitted  or  required  to  be 
considered  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  In- 
formation presented  may  include  the  trial 
transcript  and  exhibits  if  the  hearing  is  held 


before  a  Jury  or  Judge  not  present  durinc 
the  trial.  Any  other  Information  relevant  to 
a  mitigating  or  aggravating  factor  may  be 
presented  by  either  the  attorney  for  the 
government  or  the  defendant,  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  goveminf 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials, 
except  that  information  may  be  excluded  if 
its  probative  value  is  substantially  out- 
weighed by  the  danger  of  creating  unfair 
prejudice,  confusing  the  issues,  or  mislead- 
ing the  jury.  The  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  defendant  shall  be  permitted 
to  rebut  any  information  received  at  the 
hearing,  and  shall  be  given  fair  opportunity 
to  present  argument  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  information  to  establish  the  existence 
of  any  aggravating  or  mitigating  factor,  and 
as  to  the  appropriateness  in  the  case  of  im- 
posing a  sentence  of  death.  The  attorney  for 
the  government  shall  open  the  argument. 
The  defendant  shall  be  permitted  to  reply. 
The  attorney  for  the  government  shall  then 
be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The 
burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of  any 
aggravating  factor  is  on  the  government, 
and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of 
such  a  factor  is  established  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  The  burden  of  esUblishing  the 
existence  of  any  mitigating  factor  is  on  the 
defendant,  and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  factor  is  established  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  information. 

"(D)  The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the 
court,  shall  consider  all  the  information  re- 
ceived during  the  hearing.  It  shall  return  a 
special  finding  as  to  each  mitigating  and  ag- 
gravating factor,  concerning  which  informa- 
tion is  presented  at  the  hearing,  required  to 
be  considered  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4). 
The  jury  must  find  the  existence  of  a  miti- 
gating or  aggravating  factor  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  although  it  is  unnecessary  that  there 
be  a  unanimous  vote  on  any  specific  mitigat- 
ing or  aggravating  factor  if  a  majority  of 
the  Jury  finds  the  existence  of  such  a  specif- 
ic factor. 

"(E)  If  an  aggravating  factor  is  found  to 
exist  under  paragraph  (4).  the  Jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall  then  con- 
sider whether  all  the  aggravating  factors 
found  to  exist  sufficiently  outweigh  all  the 
mitigating  factors  found  to  exist  to  justify  a 
sentence  of  death,  or.  In  the  absence  of  a 
mitigating  factor,  whether  the  aggravating 
factors  alone  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  Based  upon  this  consider- 
ation, the  Jury  by  unanimous  vote,  or  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court,  shall  return  a 
finding  as  to  whether  a  sentence  of  death  is 
justified. 

"(F)  In  a  hearing  held  before  a  jury,  the 
court,  prior  to  the  return  of  a  finding  under 
subsection  (e),  shall  instruct  the  jury  that, 
in  considering  whether  a  sentence  of  death 
is  justified,  it  shall  not  consider  the  race, 
color,  national  origin,  creed,  or  sex  of  the 
defendant.  The  Jury,  upon  return  of  a  find- 
ing under  subsection  (e).  shall  also  return  to 
the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by  each  Juror, 
that  consideration  of  the  race,  color,  nation- 
al origin,  creed,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  was 
not  Involved  in  reaching  the  Jiiror's  individ- 
ual decision. 

"(3)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  to  be  imposed  on  the  defendant, 
the  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court 
shaU  consider  whether  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense— 

'"(A)  the  defendant  was  less  than  18  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  offense: 

"(B)  the  defendant  had  the  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct; 
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"(C)  the  capacity  of  the  defendant  to  con- 
form his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of  law 
was  significantly  impaired,  but  no  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge; 

"(D)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual 
and  substantial  duress,  although  not  such 
duress  as  constitutes  a  defense  to  the 
charge;  and 

"(E)  the  defendant  was  a  principal  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2(a)  of  this  title)  in  the  of- 
fense, which  was  committed  by  another,  but 
his  participation  was  relatively  minor,  al- 
though not  so  minor  as  to  constitute  a  de- 
fense to  the  charge. 

The  jury  or,  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  mitigating 
factor  exists. 

"(4)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  to  be  imposed  on  the  defendant, 
the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court 
shall  consider  whether— 

"(A)  the  defendant  has  been  previously 
convicted  of  another  offense  involving  espi- 
onage or  treason  for  which  either  a  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisonment  or  death  was  au- 
thorized by  statute: 

"(B)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense,  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  rislc  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  national  security; 
and 

"(C)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense,  the 
defendant  luiowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person. 

The  jury  or,  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravat- 
ing factor  exists. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  court  shall  not  place  on  proba- 
tion or  suspend  the  sentence  of  any  person 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  section,  nor 
shall  any  term  of  imprisonment  imposed 
under  this  section  run  concurrently  with 
any  other  term  of  imprisonment.  No  person 
sentenced  lo  a  term  of  years  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  parole  during  the 
term  of  imprisonment  imposed.". 


dence  In  the  results  of  the  research  by  the 
original  full-scale  engineering  development 
date,  or  both. 


WALLOP  AMENDMENT  NO.  2285 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  WALLOP  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 
At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following: 

SEC.      .  REPORT  ON  THE  ANTI-BALLISTIC  MISSILE 
TREATY. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  not  later 
than  January  15,  1987,  transmit  to  Congress 
a  report  concerning  the  impact  of  the  new 
interpretation  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty.  Such  report  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to  the  following: 

( 1 )  an  analysis  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
new  interpretation  on  the  development  of 
strategic  defense  based  on  "other  physical 
principles  '  under  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative program,  including  an  analysis  of — 

(A)  the  overaU  cost  of  the  program,  in- 
cluding the  research  program  and  future  de- 
velopment and  deployment  costs: 

(B)  the  schedule  of  the  program,  including 
the  ability  to  enter  full-scale  development 
of  a  comprehensive  strategic  defense  system 
or  a  more  limited  system  designed  to  protect 
vital  United  States  military  assets:  and 

(C)  the  level  of  confidence  attained  in  the 
program,  including  the  capacity  to  support 
a  full-scale  engineering  development  deci- 
sion in  the  early  1990's:  and 

(2)  a  list  of  options  to  advance  the  sched- 
ule for  a  full-sode  engineering  development 
decision,  or  to  increase  the  level  of  confi- 


PRYOR  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2286 
THROUGH  2288 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PRYOR  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra:  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2286 
On  page  142,  line  1,  strike  out  all  of  Part  C 
up  to  page  148,  line  1. 

Amendment  No.  2287 

At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
no  reprogramming  of  funds  shall  occur  in 
any  federal  agency  unless  a  notification  of 
such  reprogramming  has  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  has  been  ap- 
proved through  procedures  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2288 

On  page  4.  line  13,  strike  out 
"$6,121,657,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$6,093,124,000". 

On  page  6.  line  20,  strike  out 
"$10,374,848,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$10,346,448,000". 

On  page  10,  between  lines  16  and  17, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    110.    RESTRICTIONS   ON   THE    BIGEYE    BOMB 
PR0GRA.M. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained 
In  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for 
procurement  or  assembly  of  the  BIGEYE 
binary  chemical  bomb,  for  the  procurement 
of  any  component  or  subcomponent  for 
such  bomb,  or  for  the  procurement  of  any 
construction  facilities  or  equipment  associ- 
ated with  the  production  of  such  bomb  until 
specific,  sul>sequent  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted authorizing  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  production  of  the 
BIGEYE  binary  chemical  bomb. 

(b)  Exception  for  Research,  Develop- 
ment, Testing,  and  Evaluation. —The  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
funds  obligated  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation  in  connection  with  the 
BIGEYE  binary  chemical  bomb  program. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Fiscal  Year  1986 
Ponds.- Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  BIGEYE  binary  chemical  bomb  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1986,  and  which  remain 
unexpended  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  may  not  be  used  to  carry  out 
such  program. 


PRYOR  (AND  MATSUNAGA) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2289 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsunaga)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  biU  S.  2638,  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  130,  strike  out  lines  6  through  10 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  »M.  director  OF  OPERATIONAL  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  136a  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 


(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  aub- 
clause  (I)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(i)  the  field  test  under  realistic  oper- 
ational conditions  of  a  production  repre- 
sentative Item  or  an  engineering  develop- 
ment model  representative  of  a  production 
configuration  of  a  weapon  system,  equip- 
ment, or  munition  for  the  purpose  of  useas- 
Ing  and  determining  the  effectlveneas  and 
suiubllity  of  such  weapon  system,  equip- 
ment, or  munition  for  use  by  typical  uaen:": 

On  page  130,  line  11,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  130.  strike  out  lines  20  through 
23  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(C)  in  clause  (5)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition,  and": 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (A);  and 

(ill)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subclause: 

"(C)  the  side-by-slde  effectiveness  of  the 
weapons  system,  equipment,  or  munition  In 
operational  tests,  to  include  at  least  the  ele- 
ments defined  in  subsections  (aM2MA)  and 
(e)(4)  of  this  section;  and": 

On  page  130,  line  24,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  131,  strike  out  lines  17.  18.  and  10 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(4)  in  subsection  (e),  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  prescribing  procedures  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  for  the  conduct  of  operational 
test  and  evaluation  of  any  item  of  (or  key 
component  of)  weapons,  equipment,  or  mu- 
nitions, the  Director  shall  require  that  such 
testing— 

"(A)  not  involve,  at  any  stage  of  the  oper- 
ational test  and  evaluation,  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  contractor  of  the  article 
being  tested  other  than  personnel  of  the 
contractor  involved  in  depot-level  mainte- 
nance of  the  article  being  tested  and  that 
such  personnel  be  Involved  only  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  such  person- 
nel would  be  involved  in  such  maintenance 
in  time  of  war; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  conventional  weapon 
systems,  equipment,  or  munitions,  include  a 
slde-by-side  comparison  test  of  the  article 
being  tested  against  an  equal  procurement 
cost  quantity  of  the  article  Intended  to  be 
replaced  or  against  the  nearest,  most  effec- 
tive, in-production  competitor  of  the  article 
being  tested  (If  the  article  being  tested  is 
not  Intended  to  replace  another  article):  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  conventional  combat 
weapon  systems,  equipment,  or  munitions 
(except  when  such  testing  Is  demonstrably 
irrelevant  to  the  nature  of  the  article  being 
tested),  include  testing  of— 

"(I)  the  ability  of  the  article  to  survive 
(with  primary  emphasis  on  casualties)  when 
hit  in  a  combat  situation  by  the  principal 
weapons  likely  to  be  encountered  In  combat: 

"(ID  the  ability  of  military  i>ersonnel  of 
average  skill  and  training,  operating  under 
stress  of  combat,  to  maintain  the  article  in 
an  operational  status; 

"(III)  the  probability  of  system  failure  of 
the  article  being  tested  in  a  combat  situa- 
tion when  maintained  as  specified  In  clause 
(ID; 

"(Iv)  the  time  required  to  move,  with  no 
prior  notice,  complete  combat  units 
equipped  with  the  article  being  tested  In  a 
realistic  combat  environment  over  typical 
deployment  distances  and  typical  battlefield 
distances; 
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"(V)  the  maneuverability  of  the  article  in  a 
combat  situation  with  respect  to  survival 
and  firing  advantage;  and 

"(vl)  the  time  required  by  combat  units 
equipped  with  the  article  being  tested  to  de- 
stroy a  typical  enemy  unit  In  a  realistic 
combat  environment."; 

(5)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f)(2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  A  final  decision  or  any  contract  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  proceed  with  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program,  or  any 
other  weapon  system,  equipment,  or  muni- 
tion considered  appropriate  by  the  Director 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  E>efense, 
into  low-rate  initial  production  may  not  be 
made  until  30  calendar  days  after  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  the  reports  required  by 
subsection  (b)(5),  taking  into  account  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (e)(4),  except  that 
this  production  prohibition  shall  not  apply 
to  articles  produced  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
operational  testing  under  this  section  to  de- 
termine whether  a  low-rate  initial  produc- 
tion decision  or  contract  Is  justified.";  and 

On  page  131,  line  20,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  131.  line  23,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  131,  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  comments"  in 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  detailed  enumeration  and  expla- 
nation of  the  instances  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  between  the  Director  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  each  test  and  evalua- 
tion conducted  by  the  Secretary  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is  submitted 
and  such  other  comments";  and 

On  page  132,  line  1,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

On  page  132,  lietween  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Eptective  Date.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any 
major  defense  acquisition  program  which 
has  not  entered  into  full-scale  engineering 
development  before  October  1,  1986,  and  to 
such  other  weapon  systems,  equipment,  and 
munitions  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  the  advice  of  the  Director  of 
Operational  Testing  and  Evaluation. 

(2)  As  used  In  paragraph  (1),  the  term 
"major  defense  acquisition  program"  has 
the  same  meaning  prescribed  In  section 
139a(a)(l)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 


GORE  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2290 
THROUGH  2292 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GORE  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra:  as  follows: 


Amendment  No.  2290 
page      14,     line      10,     strike 


out 


On 

"$337,750,000"   and   Insert   in  lieu  thereof 
•$562,500,000". 


Amendment  No.  2291 
page      14,     line     8,     strike 


On 

"$675,000,000"   and 
■$1,125,000,000". 


insert  in  lieu 


out 
thereof 


Amendment  No.  2292 
On      page      11,      line      3,      strike      out 
$15,301,673,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$15,751,673,000". 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2293 
AND  2294 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      STEVENS      submitted      two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra:  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  2293 

None  of  the  provisions  in  this  Act  which 
provide  for  a  mandatory  or  discretionary  in- 
crease in  the  pay  or  allowances  of  a  member 
of  the  armed  forces  shall  be  effective  except 
in  the  manner  or  to  the  extent  provided  for 
In  a  subsequently  enacted  appropriation  act. 

Amendment  No.  2294 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  the  Senate  to 
consider  a  conference  report  on  the  authori- 
zation bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1987  unless  such  bill  is  in 
compliance  with  the  budget  authority  and 
budget  outlay  targets  for  the  national  de- 
fense functions  (050)  set  forth  in  the  most 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget.' 


JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2295 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.     JOHNSTON     submitted     an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra:  as 

follows: 
On  page  19  between  lines  18  and  19,  Insert 

the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  20«.  LIMPTATION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  PROGRAM. 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
201.  section  205(a).  section  3113(a),  and  sec- 
tion 3114(a)— 

(1)  Not  more  than  $6,665,974,000  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  the  Defense  Agencies  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation; 

(2)  The  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
national  security  programs  is  $7,358,225,000; 

(3)  Not  more  than  $2,952,000,000  of  the 
amounts  authorized  for  Defense  Agencies  is 
available  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive; 

(4)  Not  more  than  $289,000,000  shaU  be 
available  to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  connection  with 
the  Strategic  E>efense  Initiative  program. 


D'AMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  2296 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC    IMI.    FACILITIES    FOR   THE    DETENTION   OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  transmit  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States— 

(1)  a  list  of  at  least  10  facilities  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  are  suitable  for  use  for  the  detention 
of  Marielito  criminal  aliens  and  have  the  ca- 
pability to  house  at  least  2,500  such  aliens 
with  maximum  security: 


(2)  a  statement  of  the  estimated  costs  of 
using  such  facilities  for  the  detention  of 
such  aliens:  and 

(3)  a  statement  identifying  the  ageoctea  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  would  bear 
such  costs. 

A  copy  of  this  report  shall  be  made  avail- 
able, upon  request  to  the  Attorney  General, 
to  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 


ROTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  2297 

(Ordered  to  He  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  6.  2638,  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  2  on  page  4,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  AqniLA  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicix.— 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Army 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  the  Aqulla  remotely  pi- 
loted vehicle  system  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  certified  in  writing,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  following  matters: 

(1)  The  Aqulla  system  meets  or  exceeds  all 
operational  test  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  E>epartment  of  the  Army  for  such 
system. 

(2)  The  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  determined  that— 

(A)  the  operational  capabilities  of  the 
Aqulla  system  are  satisfactory  considering— 

(i)  the  capability  for  recovery  of  the 
Aqulla  vehicle; 

(11)  the  overall  system  reliability: 

(lU)  the  flight  rellabaity; 

(iv)  the  mission  reliability; 

(V)  the  overall  system  operating  proficien- 
cy, including  software  enhancements  to 
ensure  the  overall  operating  proficiency  of 
the  system; 

(vl)  the  modular  integrated  communica- 
tion and  navigation  system  hardware  reli- 
abUlty; 

(vll)  target  detection,  recognition,  and 
identification  capabilities; 

(vlli)  target  tracking  capabilities: 

(ix)  target  designation  capabilities; 

(X)  the  electromagnetic  interference  capa- 
bilities; 

(xi)  electromagnetic  capabilities: 

(xii)  built-in  test  equipment  reliability; 

(xlii)  automatic  test  equipment  reliability; 

(xlv)  the  sight  and  laser  stabilization  capa- 
bilities; and 

(XV)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Director 
considers  appropriate;  and 

(B)  appropriate  goals  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  Aqulla  system  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  relating  to  system  opera- 
tor skills  proficiency,  including  goals  relat- 
ing to  training  provided  for  ground  control 
station  console  ojierators  and  crew  in  target 
detection,  traclcing,  and  designation. 

On  page  13,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

(f)  Aquila  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle.— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Army 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
of  the  Aqulla  remotely  piloted  vehicle 
system  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
certified  in  writing,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  of  the 
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Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  following  matters: 

(A)  The  Army  has  completed  the  testing 
of  the  Aquila  system  in  the  Army  Collective 
Training  Program. 

(B)  The  Aquila  system  is  ready  for  oper- 
ational testing. 

(C)  The  Aquila  system  meets  or  exceeds 
the  following  requirements  specified  in  the 
contract  awarded  by  the  Army  under  the 
Aquila  program: 

(1)  The  system  reliability  requirements. 

(11)  The  modular  integrated  communica- 
tion and  navigation  system  hardware  reli- 
ability requirements. 

(ill)  The  target  tracking  requirements. 

(iv)  The  electromagnetic  interference  re- 
quirements. 

(V)  The  built-in  test  equipment  reliability 
requirements. 

(vl)  The  requirements  for  overall  operat- 
ing proficiency,  including  the  requirements 
relating  to  system  software  enhancements 
that  ensure  that  such  system  meets  the 
overall  operating  proficiency  requirements. 

(vli)  The  sight  and  laser  stabilization  re- 
quirements. 

(D)  The  Army  has  achieved  the  goals  re- 
lating to  system  operator  sidlls  proficiency 
established  for  such  system  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  including  the  goals  relat- 
ing to  training  furnished  to  ground  control 
station  console  operators  and  crew  members 
in  target  detection,  tracking,  and  designa- 
tion. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  limit  the  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  of  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  funds  for  testing 
the  Aquila  remotely  pUoted  vehicle  system 
in  the  Army  Collective  Training  Program. 


Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Committees 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  also  submit  such 
comments  regarding  the  report  as  he  consid- 
ers appropriate  to  such  Committees.  . 

"(d)  The  Director  reports  directly,  with- 
out intervening  review  or  approval,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Director  shall 
consult  with,  but  the  Director  and  the  Di- 
rector's staff  are  Independent  of.  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  all 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  responsible  for  acquisition 
or  research  and  development.  The  Director 
shall  keep  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  fully  and  currently  informed 
of  his  activities  with  respect  to  his  duties 
under  this  section  and  any  reconunenda- 
tions  made  in  carrying  out  those  duties."; 
and 

(3)  in  subsection  (g)(1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition."  after  "Secretary 
of  Defense"  in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  "of  Defense  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition" 
after  "Secretary"  in  the  last  sentence. 


ROTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2298 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Phyor. 
and  Mrs.  Kassebattm)  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  126.  line  11.  strike  out  "He"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
section  136a  of  this  title,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary". 

Strike  out  section  914  of  the  bill  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SBC  914.  DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATIONAL  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION  TO  REPORT  TO  SECRE- 
TARY OF  DEFENSE. 

Section  136a  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition."  in  clause  (2)  after 
"Secretary  of  Defense";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to"  in  clause  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  and": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Each  report  of  the  Director  required 
under  subsection  (b)(5)  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  and  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  Intervening  review 
or  approval  and  without  any  change  or  revi- 
sion by  any  other  officer  or  employee.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
may  submit  such  comments  regarding  the 
report  as  he  considers  appropriate  to  the 


ROTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2299 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  An- 
drews) submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  186.  between  lines  9  and  10, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  M3.  OPERATIONAL  TEST  AND  EVALUATION 
REQUIREMENTS  BEFORE  COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  LOWRATE  PRODUCriON. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Subsection  (b)(5)  of 
section  136a  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "at  the  conclusion  of 
such  operational  test  and  evaluation."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "at  the  decision 
points  specified  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (f ),"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (A);  and 

(C)  by  striking  clause  (B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  with  respect  to  the  report  required 
by  subsection  (f)(2),  whether  the  results  of 
the  test  and  evaluation  on  Items  or  compo- 
nents actually  tested  substantially  justify 
any  determination  that  production  items  or 
components  will  be  effective  and  suitable 
for  their  Intended  use  by  typical  users:  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  the  report  required 
by  subsection  (f)(3).  whether  the  test  and 
evaluation  results  confirm  that  the  items  or 
components  actually  tested  are  effective 
and  suitable  for  their  intended  use  by  typi- 
cal users;  and". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  136a  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following:  "No  such  plan  may  be  ap- 
proved unless  It  provides  for  operational 
testing  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b)(5).". 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3):  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (2): 

"(2)  A  final  decision  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  begin  low-rate  initial 
production  of  a  major  defense  acquisition 
program  may  not  be  made  until  the  Direc- 
tor has  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  report  with  respect  to  that  pro- 
gram required  in  subsection  (bH5)  and  the 


Committees  on  Armed  Servlcea  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  have  received  that  report.". 

(3)  Section  136a  of  title  10.  United  BUtM 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  etid 
thereof  the  following  new  subMcUon: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
the  requirement  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Servicea  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Houae  of 
Representatives  under  lubMCtlon  (bKS)  or 
(f )  If- 

"(1)  the  Secretary  flnda  that  a  waiver  of 
such  requirement  is  necessary  in  the  Inter- 
est of  national  security;  and 

'(2)  the  Secretary  has  tranamitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Servicea  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Houae  of 
Representatives  a  written  notification  of  hia 
finding.". 

(b)  Detinition.— Section  136a(a)  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  'Operational  teat  and  evaluation' 
means- 

"(i)  the  field  test,  under  realistic  oper- 
ational conditions,  of  an  Item  of  (or  concept 
for  or  key  component  of)  weaponry,  equip- 
ment, or  munitions  for  purjxMes  of  asaeaalng 
and  determining  the  effectiveness  and  suit- 
ability of  the  weapons,  equipment,  or  muni- 
tions for  use  by  typical  users  and.  If  appro- 
priate, additional  testing,  including  simula- 
tion and  analysis;  and 

"(ID  the  evaluation  of  the  results  of  such 
test  and  other  relevant  Information.". 

(c)  Applicabiuty.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
items  and  components  subject  to  operation- 
al test  and  evaluation  for  which  low-rate  ini- 
tial production  has  begun  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PRYOR  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2300 
THROUGH  2303 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PRYOR  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill,  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2300 

At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  to  be  made 
available  by  this  Act  shall  be  reprogrammed 
unless  a  notification  of  such  reprogranuning 
has  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
and  has  been  approved  through  procedures 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2301 
On      page      4,      line      13,      strike      out 
"$6,121,657,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$6,093,124,000". 

Amendment  No.  2302 
On      rage      6.      line      20.      strike      out 
"$10,374,848,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
--$10,346,448,000". 

Amendment  No.  2303 
On   page    10.   between   lines   16   and   17. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  110.  restrictions  on  the  bigeye  bomb 
program. 
(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  procurement  or  assembly  of  the  Bigeye 
binary  chemical  bomb,  for  the  procurement 
of   any   component   or   subcomponent   for 
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such  bomb,  or  for  the  procurement  of  any 
construction  facilities  or  equipment  associ- 
ated with  the  production  of  such  bomb  until 
specific,  subsequent  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted authorizing  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  production  of  the 
Bigeye  binary  chemical  bomb. 

(b)  Exception  por  Research.  Develop- 
ment. Testing,  and  Evaluation.— The  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
funds  obligated  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation  in  connection  with  the 
Bigeye  binary  chemical  bomb  program. 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  D'AMATO) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2304 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   D'Amato)   submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill.  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC    I22I.    wearing    RELIGIOUS    APPAREL    NOT 
PART  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  UNIFORM. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  45  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  774  as  section 
775;  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  section  773  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"8  774.  Wearing  religious  apparel 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d), 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  may  wear  an 
item  of  religious  apparel  If— 

"(1)  the  wearing  of  the  item  of  apparel  is 
part  of  the  religious  observance  of  the  reli- 
gious faith  practiced  by  the  member:  and 

"(2)  the  Item  of  apparel  is  neat,  conserva- 
tive, and  unobtrusive. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  prohib- 
it a  member  from  wearing  an  item  of  reli- 
gious apparel  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  wearing  of  such  Item  significantly 
interferes  with  the  performance  of  the 
member's  military  duties.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  table 
of  chapters  at  the  begltmlng  of  such  chap- 
ter is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  item  relating  to 
section  774  as  775;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  below  the  Item  relating  to 
section  773  the  following  new  item: 

"774.  Wearing  religious  apparel.". 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2305 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  317,  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC  tin.  land  TRANSFER.  AIEA.  HAWAII. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  transfer 
to  the  United  States  Postal  Service  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Postal  Service")  Jurisdiction  over  approxi- 
mately 3.2  acres  of  land,  together  with  im- 
provements thereon,  located  in  Aiea, 
Hawaii. 

(b)  Payment  by  Postal  Service.— (1)  The 
Postal  Service  shall  pay,  out  of  any  funds 
available  to  the  Postal  Service,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  an  amount  equal  to  the 
greater  of  the  following: 

(A)  The  approved  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  over  which  Jurisdiction  is  to  be 


transferred  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary). 

(B)  The  cost  of  providing  to  the  Navy 
fleet  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  facilities  to 
replace  facilities  located  on  the  land  over 
which  jurisdiction  Is  to  be  transferred  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Legal  Description  op  Land.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
land  over  which  jurisdiction  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred under  this  section  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  surveys  that  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  the  surveys  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Postal  Service. 

(d)  Additional  Terms.— (1)  The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  Interest 
of  the  Navy. 

(2)  If  the  fair  market  value  of  the  proper- 
ty over  which  jurisdiction  Is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Postal  Service  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  replacement 
fleet  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  facilities,  the 
Secretary  shall  deposit  the  excess  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2306 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  19,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
Insert  the  following  and  renumber  accord- 
ingly: 

"No  funds  may  be  authorized  pursuant  to 
Section  511(2)  of  this  bill  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  Section  223  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law 
99-145:  99  Stat.  613).  and  pursuant  to  exist- 
ing authority  submits  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  cost  estimates  for  procurement  and 
deployment  of  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
programs. 

"(2)  Included  In  such  report  such  project- 
ed cost  data  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  inform  Congress  fully  on  anticipat- 
ed future  costs  associated  with  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  programs.  The  Secretary 
shall  specifically  Include  In  such  report  the 
following  Information: 

"(A)  The  cost  goals  or  cost  objectives  for 
the  production  and  deployment  of  a  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  determined  on  the 
basis  of  capabilities  exijected  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  future  and  the  cost  goals  or  cost 
objectives  for  the  individual  components  of 
such  system  (determined  on  the  basis  of  ca- 
pabilities expected  to  be  developed  in  the 
future). 

'-(B)  The  estimated  cost  for  the  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  the  Strategic  E)e- 
fense  Initiative  System  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  determined  on  the  basis 
of  prices  in  effect  and  capabilities  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the 
report  and  the  estimated  cost  for  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  the  individual 
components  of  such  system  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  prices  in  effect  and  capabilities 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  preparation 
of  the  report). 

"(3)  Included  in  the  submission  shall  be 
an  interim  report  to  Congress  under  this 
subsection  not  later  than  the  time  of  the 
submission  of  the  budget  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
The  interim  report  shall  contain  the  Infor- 
mation specified  in  paragraph  (2)  on  as 
many  of  the  individual  components  of  the 


Strategic  Defense  Initiative  System  as  possi- 
ble. 

"(4)  To  remove  the  limitation  in  the  au- 
thorization the  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
final  report  to  Congress  under  this  subsec- 
tion not  later  than  the  time  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  budget  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1089. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  re- 
ports referred  to  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
in  both  classified  and  unclassified  forms. 

"(6)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'Strategic  Defense  Initiative  System'  means 
a  defense  system  designed  to  eliminate  the 
threat  posed  to  the  United  SUtes  by  ballis- 
tic missiles." 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2307 
AND  2308 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DIXON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bUl  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  between  lines  16  and  17, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    no.    clarification    of    REiTTRICTIONS   OS 
PURCHASE  OF  S--TON  TRUCKS. 

Section  125  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145: 
99  Stat.  601).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  AppLiCABiLrrY  or  DFARS.— Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  exempt- 
ing the  applicability  of  the  provisions  of 
8.7801  through  8.7803  of  Department  of  De- 
fense Federal  Acquisition  Regulations 
(DFARS).  relating  to  forging  items  that 
must  be  acquired  from  domestic  sources,  to 
the  purchase  of  5-ton  trucks,  engines,  or 
components  by  the  Army.". 

On  page  195.  in  the  list  of  materials  be- 
tween lines  4  and  5.  strike  out  the  following: 
"Fluorspar,  Metal  Grade    33.750  short  dry  loni 
Fluorspar,  Acid  Grade ....    22.900  short  dry  tons." 


DOMENICI  (AND  CHILES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2309 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   DOMENICI   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Chiles)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    .  LIMITATION  ON  NEW  SPENDING  AL-THOR- 
TTY. 

Any  new  spending  authority  (as  defined  In 
section  401(c)(2)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974)  provided  by  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  by  any  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  In  appropriation  Acts. 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
2310  and  2311 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      HATFIELD     submitted      two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as 
foUows: 

Amendment  No.  2310 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  9  through  16 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  Prohibition  on  Use  op  F'unds.— None 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  used— 
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(1)  lor  the  procurement  or  assembly  of  number  specified  under  column  2  of  such  (f)  Comptroller  Oenkral's  Review.— At 
binary  chemical  munitions  (or  components  table  opposite  such  fiscal  year  by  the  total  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  Comptroller 
of  such  munitions);  or  obligational  authority  used  by  the  Depart-  General  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  review 

(2)  for  esUblishment  of  production  facili-  ment  of  Defense  for  high-rate  production  all  high-rate  production  procurement  pro- 
tles  necessary  for  procurement  or  assembly  procurement  programs  during  such  fiscal  grams  conducted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
of  binary  chemical  munitions  (or  compo-  year.  fense  during  such  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
nents  of  such  munitions).                                        (2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  poses  of  determining— 

unUl  legislation  has  been  enacted,  after  the  table  is  as  follows:  ( 1 )  to  the  case  of  each  Program  for  which 

date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  declaring  Column  i  Column  2  »  multiyear  contract  has  been  awarded- 

that  the  certification  requirements  of  sec-  Ftecal  year:  Percentage  of  total  obli-        <A>  ^he  amount  of  aiiy  savings  achieved  or 

Uon  8093  of  the  Act  referred  to  in  subsec-  gatlonai  authority  to  extra  costs  incurred  during  such  fiscal  year 

tion  (a)  have  been  met.  be    obligated    under  as  a  result  of  using  a  multiyear  contract: 

(b)  Exception.— The  prohibition  in  sub-  multiyear  contracts:  and 

section  (b)  does  not  apply  to  funds  used  ex-  19M - J?         <B)   the   unit  cost   of  systems   procured 

clusively   for   research,   development,   test.  19*9 \\  under  such  program  and  whether  such  unit 

and  evaluation  of  binary  chemical  muni-  \^ iX  cost  is  appropriate;  and 

Hons  1991 20         (2)  in  the  case  of  each  program  for  which 

1992  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year..         25.  a  multiyear  contract  has  not  been  awarded. 

(c)  Apportionment  of  Goals.— The  Secre-  whether  such  program  is  eligible  for  mul- 

Amendment  No  2311  ^'^  of  Defense  shall  specify  the  percentage  tiyear  contracting. 

of  obligational  authority  of  each  military        (h)  Depinition.-As  used  in  this  section: 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  9  through  16  department  and  Defense  Agency  that  is  to        (1)  The  term  "Committees"   means  the 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  ^  ^^^  f^r  multiyear  contracts  in  any  fiscal  Committees    on    Armed    Services    of    the 

SKC.  n».  BINARY  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS.  year  in  order  to  achieve  the  goals  prescribed  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

(a)  Sense  op  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of  in  subsection  (b).  (2)  The  term  "eligible  for  multiyear  con- 
the  Congress  that  the  Presidential  certifica-  (d)  Baseune  Report.— Not  later  than  tracting".  with  respect  to  a  procurement 
tion  of  July  29,  1986,  transmitted  to  Con-  ,  198-,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  program,  means  that  the  procurement  pro- 
gress pursuant  to  section  8093  of  the  De-  submit  to  the  Committees  a  written  report  gram  satisfies  the  conditions  of  clauses  (A) 
partment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  containing  a  list  of  all  high-rate  production  through  (F)  of  section  2306(h)(1)  of  tiUe  10. 
1986    (as   contained    in   section    101(b)   of  procurement   programs   conducted   by   the  United  States  Code. 

PubUc  Law  99-190  (99  SUt.  1217)),  does  not  Department  of  Defense  which  are  eligible        (3)    The    term    "high-rate    production" 

meet  the  requirements  of  such  section  and,  for  multiyear  contracting.  means  the  rate  of  production  which  uses  or 

therefore,  the  conditions  necessary  to  begin        (g)  Annual  Report.— (1)  Each  year,  at  the  approaches  facUitization  for  a  single  shUt  of 

production  of   binary   chemical   munitions  game  time  that  the  President  submits  the  workers, 

pursuant  to  such  section  do  not  yet  exist.  budget  under  section   1105(a)  of  title  31,  

(b)  PROHismoN  ON  Use  op  Funds.— None  united  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 

of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  fense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  a  writ-        wtt  con  Aiunnsir»iurinjT  KO    i-m 

authorization  contained  in  this  or  any  other  ^en  report  which-  WIlit>ON  AMJ!.NDMl!.NT  NO.  2313 

Act  may  be  used—  (;^)  indicates  whether  the  Department  of        (Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

(1)  for  the  procurement  or  assembly  of  Defense  achieved  the  goal  prescribed  in  sub-        Mr.  WILSON  submitted  an  amend- 

btaary  chemical  munitions  (or  components  sg<.tion  (b)  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 

"'(rfor'Sfi^ent  of  production  facili-  [^  ^^^  ^  ''»"*=^  ^"'^^  ''^''  ""  ^"'""•^-  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 
ties  necessary  for  procurement  or  assembly        (g,  indicates  whether  the  Secretary  ex-  Amendment  No.  2313 

^lnt^.,J?h  ^^inn«T^  '^"'^'  ^^  ^  «=*»'«^^  '^e  goal  prescribed  in  sub-        On   page    19,   between   lines   18   and    19. 

nents  of  such  munitions).  section  (b)  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  insert  the  following  new  section: 

untU  legtelation  has  been  enacted,  after  the  report  is  submitted  and,  if  the  Secretary  ^EC.  m.  small  intercontinental  balustic 

date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  declaring  does  not  expect  to  achieve  such  goal,  the  missile  pr(x:ram 

H**'  .S?q\  '^^'l^^^A^rjJ^^^'^T}^  ?L^'  ^^'^^  ***y  *"*=^  ^""^  **"  "°^  ^  achieved:        None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 

Ho^  f^Ll  y^J^it  ^'^  to  an  authorization  conUined  in  this  Act 

??/liIIf!^^  -^i'^r^hthiti^,,  !„  ..,K.»^         *^^  contains  a  list  of  a}l  high-rate  produc-  niay  be  obligated  or  expended  in  connection 

(c)  ExcEPnoN.-The  prohibition  in  subsec-  tion  procurement  programs  conducted  by  ^ith  the  full-scale  engineerinK  development 
^!v^if  fnr*^»U''''HLll.Z^f"^«t"an"H  ^^^  Department  of  Defense  which  (i)  were  of  the  small  mobUe  intercontinental  baUis- 
l?i.L^„^?^^^hZ™fn»?^^mi^n;  "°^  deluded  in  the  baseline  report  under  tic  missile  or  the  hard  mobile  launcher  for 
evaluation  of  binary  chemical  munitions.  subsection  (d)  and  the  previous  annual  re-  such  missile  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

ports  under  this  subsection,  and  (u)  are  eli-  has  certified  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 

gible  for  multiyear  contracting.  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 

CHILES  AMENDMENT  NO.  2312  inSd^*"  '"^'^  ""***'  Paragraph  (1)  shall  Representatives  that  the  small  mobile  inter- 

mciuae—  continental  ballistic  missile  system,  includ- 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.)  (A)  a  list  containing  each  high-rate  pro-  i^g  the  associated  basing  mode,  is  cost  ef fee- 
Mr.  KERRY  (for  Mr.  Chiles)  sub-  Auction  procurement  program  of  the  De-  tive  on  the  margin  and  is  survivable  against 

mitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  ''^""^^.'^^'P*  ^   *~       -  -.  .    »v,    ^  a  responsive  threat. 
^.^.,^^^A  ♦«  fv,«,  Kill  o    ocQQ    c.,^,.-  Bc        <»  which  has  been  reported  to  the  Com- 

proposed  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  ^ttees  under  subsection  (d)  or  paragraph  

foUows:  (IXC): 

At  the  end  of  UUe  IX.  insert  the  foUowing        (u)  for  which  a  multiyear  contract  has  not  WILSON  (AND  OTHERS) 

new  section:  been  awarded:  and  AMENDMENT  NO.  2314 

SBC   .  goals  for   increased   use  of   mul-        (ill)  for  which  a  notification  has  not  been        ,,-,  j       ^  *    n  »i.    *  wi    % 

TiYEAii  contrachng  AUTHORITY.  given  pursuant  to  section  2306(h)(3)  of  title        (Uroerea  to  lie  on  tne  taoie.) 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  De-  10.  United  States  Code;  and  Mr-  WILSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
fense  shall  take  appropriate  actions  to  (B)  the  reasons  for  not  awarding  a  mul-  Nunn,  Mr.  Quayle,  and  Mr.  Logar) 
ensure  that  the  Department  of  Defense  in-  tiyear  contract  for  each  program  listed  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
creases  the  use  of  multiyear  contracting  au-  under  subparagraph  (A).  be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  S. 
thority.                                                                     (3)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  in  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

(b)  Multiyear  Procurement  Goals.— (1)  a  report  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  that  a  military 

In  the  case  of  a  fiscal  year  specified  under  department  or  Defense  Agency  has  used  the  Amendment  No.  2314 

column  1  of  the  table  set  out  in  paragraph  percentage  of  obligational  authority  speci-        On      page      4,      line      11,      strike      out 

(2),  the  total  amount  obligated  for  high-rate  fled  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  for  such  de-  "$5,557,490,000"  and  intert  in  lieu  thereof 

production  procurement  programs  of  the  partment   or   Agency   for   the   fiscal   year  "5.597.490,000". 

Department   of   Defense   under   multiyear  ending  before  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the        On  page  6.  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 

contracts  authorized  by  section  2306(h)  of  report  is  submitted,  the  Secretary  may  omit  the  following  new  subsection: 

title  10,  United  States  Cod^,  shall  be  an  the  information  otherwise  required  under        (g)  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  Program.— 

amount  equal  to  not  less  than  the  amount  paragraph  (2)  relating  to  such  department  (1)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 

determlned  by  multiplying  the  percentage  or  Agency.  ant  to  an  authorization  in  this  title  may  be 
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obligated  or  expended  in  connection  with 
procurement  of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Mis- 
sile program  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  certified  in  writing  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that— 

(A)  the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  the  Navy  and  consti- 
tutes a  valid  military  requirement; 

.  (B)  the  total  development  cost  of  the  Roll- 
ing Airframe  Missile  program  will  not 
exceed  $40°.000,000; 

(C)  the  Secretary  will  terminate  the  pro- 
gram if  at  any  time  he  determines  that  the 
total  development  cost  will  exceed  the 
amount  specified  in  subparagraph  (B); 

(D)  the  design  of  the  Rolling  Airframe 
Missile  and  its  unique  support  equipment 
are  complete  and  that  the  system  perform- 
ance has  not  been  degraded  from  the  origi- 
nal development  specifications  (as  contained 
in  Navy  Decision  Coordinating  Paper  No. 
SO-167-AA); 

(E)  the  recurring  missile  unit  flyaway  cost 
for  a  minimum  of  4,900  missiles  will  not 
exceed  $100,000  per  missile  in  fiscal  year 
1986  dollars;  and 

(P)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  has  approved  a  test  program 
that  will  test  an  adequate  number  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director)  of  Rolling  Airframe 
Missiles  incorporating  the  final  design  in- 
tended for  production. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  fails  to 
make  the  certification  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  by  March  30.  1987.  he  shall  cause 
the  RoUing  Airframe  Missile  program  to  be 
terminated  effective  on  that  date. 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  205  of  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  SUt.  608).  is  re- 
pealed. 

On  page  11.  line  2,  strike  out 
"$9,265,378,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  of 
"$9,305,306,000". 

On  page  13,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(f)  Penguin  Missile  Program.— (1)  Of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Navy  pursuant  to 
this  title,  $15,718,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  further  development  of  the  Penguin 
Missile  program. 

(2)  None  of  the  funds  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified 
in  writing  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  that— 

(A)  the  Navy  has  a  valid  requirement  for 
the  Penguin  Missile  and  that  such  missile 
satisfies  that  requirement; 

(B)  the  Penguin  Missile  does  not  degrade 
the  effectiveness  or  survivability  of  the  SH- 
60  LAMPS  helicopter;  and 

(C)  the  total  cost  of  the  Penguin  Missile 
program  will  not  exceed  $200,000,000. 


treatment  construction  at  the  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard. 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2315 
AND  2316 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  WILSON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2315 
On   page   259.   between   lines  9  and   10, 
insert  the  following: 

sec.  2117.  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  CONSTRUCHON  AT 
THE  NAVAL  FACILJTIES  ENGINEERING 
COMMAND 

The  Navy  shall  include  in  the  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1988,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, a  request  for  $5,100,000  for  sewage 


Amendment  No.  2316 
On  page  305,  line  14,  beginning  with  "pur- 
suant", strike  out  all  that  follows  through 
"section  2115(a)(7)(A)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  pursuant  to  an  authorization  con- 
tained in  this  Act,  to  the  Navy  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  maintenance  of  military  hous- 
ing". 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2317 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  WILSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra:  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2317 

On  page  228.  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  4  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  expenses  author- 
ized to  be  paid  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  pay  such  other  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  any  such  confer- 
ence, seminar,  or  similar  meeting  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  in  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  authority  to  pay  expenses  under 
this  section  is  in  addition  to  the  authority  to 
pay  certain  expenses  and  compensation  of 
officers  and  students  of  Latin  American 
countries  under  section  1050  of  this  title.". 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  which 
serves  to  clarify  the  scope  of  coverage 
of  section  1218  of  the  committee  bill 
(S.  2638). 

Section  1218  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  pay  certain  ex- 
penses of  defense  persormel  from  de- 
veloping countries  in  connection  with 
their  attendance  at  bilateral  or  region- 
al meetings  where  such  participation 
is  in  the  national  security  interest  of 
the  United  States.  Under  the  1960 
Latin  American  Cooperation  Act,  simi- 
lar authority  currently  exists  for  de- 
fense personnel  from  Latin  America. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  section  1218,  as  currently  drafted, 
raises  the  question  of  dual  coverage 
for  Latin  America. 

The  committee's  intent  during  con- 
sideration of  this  provision— and  I  wel- 
come Senator  Nunn's  comments  on 
this  point— was  to  extend  coverage 
similar  to  that  which  currently  exists 
under  the  Latin  American  Cooperation 
Act  to  other  regions  of  the  world.  We 
did  not  intend  this  provision  to  replace 
the  program  which  has  successfully 
been  in  existence  for  years  under  the 
Latin  American  Cooperation  Act. 

The  clarifying  amendment  that  I 
have  proposed  would  make  the  minor 
changes  necessary  to  bring  this  provi- 
sion in  line  with  the  committee's 
intent.  It  would  make  clear  that  sec- 
tion 1218  would  be  operative  for  all  re- 
gions of  the  world  except  Latin  Amer- 
ica, where  the  Latin  American  Coop- 
eration Act  would  remain  the  legal  au- 
thority.* 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2318 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  263.  line  26.  strike  out 
"$54,500,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$31,500,000". 

On  page  264.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following  new  item:  Morocco,  var- 
ious locations  $25,400,000. 

On  page  268,  line  15.  strike  out 
"$327,143,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$329,543,000". 

On  page  268.  line  20.  strike  out 
"$127,260,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$124,860,000". 

On  page  272,  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following  new  item: 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center.  San  Anto- 
nio. Texas.  $129,000,000. 

On  page  274,  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following: 

(a)  Authorization  to  Contract  in  Ad- 
vance OF  Appropriations.- The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  enter  into  one  or  more  con- 
tracts, in  advance  of  appropriations  there- 
for, for  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
military  construction  project  authorized  by 
section  2131  to  be  accomplished  at  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 
if  such  contracts  limit  the  Government's  li- 
abUity  to  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
obligation  at  the  time  each  contract  is  en- 
tered into.  Such  design  and  construction 
may  be  accomplished  by  using  one-step 
turn-key  selection  procedures,  or  other  com- 
petitive contracting  methods. 

On  page  274,  line  14,  insert  "Repeal  Provi- 
sion.—" before  "Section". 


DANPORTH  (AND  BINGAMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2319 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC   .   restrictions  on    USE  OF   RESEARCH 

AND   DEVELOPMENT  FINDS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 

This  Act  does  not  authorize  any  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  funds  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  grant  or  con- 
tribution to  any  educational  institution 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  using  exist- 
ing authority,  determines— 

( 1 )  that  the  purpose  of  such  grant  or  con- 
tribution has  a  potential  relationship  to  a 
military  function  or  operation;  and 

(2)  that  the  grant  or  contribution  is  based 
on  the  technical  merit  of  the  proposed  re- 
search that  best  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


STEVENS  (AND  D'AMATO) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2320 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'Amato)   submitted   an   amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 
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On  pace  229.  insert  the  following  after 
line  14: 

SEC  ini.  COAST  GUARD. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

(1)  $200,000,000  for  the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  United  States  Coast  Guard 
inventories  related  to  the  national  defense: 
and 

(2)  $100,000,000  in  operating  funds  for  the 
performance  of  defense  readiness  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard. 
Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorizations specified  in  this  section  shall  be 
attributed  to  functional  category  050  (Na- 
tional Defense)  of  the  Budget  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

On  page  60.  insert  the  folllowing  after  line 
5: 

(e)  CoAar  Gdabs.— Any  increase  in  pay  for 
personnel  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guiu-d 
under  this  section  shall  be  funded  only  from 
appropriations  made  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  pursuant  to  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations stiecif  ied  in  this  Act.  Any  such 
increases  shall  be  attributed  to  functional 
category  050  (National  Defense)  of  the 
Budget  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes. 


D'ABtATO  (AND  STEVENS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2321 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stevens)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

(a)  On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SBC  ini.  ENHANCED  DRUG-INTERDICTION  ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

(A)  ASSIGIflfEHT  or  COAST  GUARD  PERSONNKL 

OH  NAVAL  VKSSEI.S.— Chapter  18  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  379  the  following  new  section 
i  379.  Assignment  of  personnel  to  naval  ves- 
sels for  drug  enforcement  purposes. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  provide 
that  there  be  assigned  on  board  surface 
naval  vessels  at  sea  in  a  drug-interdiction 
area  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  who  are 
trained  in  law  enforcement  and  have  power 
to  arrest,  search,  and  seize  property  and 
persons  suspected  of  violations  of  law. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Coast  Guard  as- 
signed to  duty  on  board  naval  vessels  under 
this  section  shall  perform  such  law  enforce- 
ment functions  (including  drug-interdiction 
functions)— 

"(1)  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation: and 

"(2)  aa  are  otherwise  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard. 

"(c)  No  fewer  than  500  active  duty  person- 
nel of  the  Coast  Guard  shall  be  assigned 
each  flacal  year  to  duty  aa  provided  in  lub- 
Mctlon  (a). 

"(d)  Am  uaed  In  thla  lectlon,  the  term 
'druf -Interdiction  area'  means  an  area  out- 
ltd*  tha  land  area  of  the  United  Statei  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Oefenie  (In  conaul- 
tatlon  with  the  Attorney  General)  deter- 
mlnee  that  letlvltlea  Involvlnc  imuggltnfl  of 
druga  into  the  United  Statea  are  ongoing.", 

(b)  CowFORimio  AMmmciirr.— The  table 
of  aeetlona  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
ia  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  below 
the  item  relating  to  section  378  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 


"378.  Assignment  of  personnel  to  naval  ves- 
sels for  drug  enforcement  pur- 
poses.", 
(b)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  operation  and  maintenance  for 
the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1987,  the  sum  of 
$15,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  program  described  in  para- 
graph (a). 


ROTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  2322 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 

bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  158  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that 

follows  through  page  181,  line  18,  and  insert 

in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Part  E^Personnel  Management  Demon- 
stration Project  for  Department  op  De- 
fense SciENTiric,  Technical,  and  Acquisi- 
tion Personnel 

sec  kl  requirement  to  conduct  a  person- 
nel demonstration  project  for 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SCIENTIF- 
IC. TECHNICAU  AND  ACQUISITION 
PERSONNEL. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  47  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"6  4707.   Department  of  Defciwc  dcmoiutratlon 

project 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  'acquisition  employee'  means  an  em- 
ployee who  is  assigned  to  perform  duties  re- 
lating to  acquisitions,  including  an  employee 
serving  in  a  managerial  or  supervisory  ca- 
pacity, and  who— 

"(A)  is  an  expert  in  acquisition  program 
management,  contracting,  business  manage- 
ment, financial  management,  production,  lo- 
gistics, quality  assurance,  or  a  related  field: 
or 

"(B)  has  completed  or  is  currently  pursu- 
ing a  baccalaureate  degree  at  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  in  an  acquisition-related 
discipline;  and 

"(2)  'scientific  and  technical  employee' 
means  an  employee,  including  an  employee, 
serving  in  a  managerial  or  supervisory  ca- 
pacity— 

"(A)  who— 

"(i)  is  required  to  have  an  advanced  level 
of  luiowledge  in  one  of  the  mathematical, 
computer,  physical,  or  natural  sciences  or  in 
chemical,  electrical,  mechanical,  or  other 
engineering  and  is  customarily  expected  to 
have  acquired  such  advanced  level  of  luiowl- 
edge in  an  extensive  program  of  specialized 
academic  instruction  and  study  in  an  insitu- 
tion  of  higher  education  (rather  than  in  a 
program  of  general  academic  education,  a 
program  of  apprenticeship,  or  a  program  of 
training  in  the  performance  of  routine 
mental,  manual,  mechanical,  or  physical  ac- 
tivities); and 

"(ID  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
work  which  consistently  requires  the  exer- 
ciae  of  discretion  and  judgment  and  la  of 
such  character  that  the  output  or  other 
result  of  luch  work  cannot  be  standardised 
in  relation  to  any  period  of  time:  or 

"(B>  who  has  completed  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  ipeclallsed  academic  inatruction 
and  study  deacrlbed  In  clause  (A)(1)  and  la 
performing  related  work  under  appropriate 
direction  or  guidance  to  qualify  the  em- 
ployeee  aa  a  scientific  and  technical  employ- 
ee described  in  clause  (A). 

"(b)  At  leaat  one  of  the  demonatration 
projecta  in  effect  at  any  time  under  thia 


chapter  shall  be  a  demonstration  project  for 
acquisition  employees  and  scientific  and 
technical  employees  assigned  to  acquisition 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(c)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  assure  that  the  total  coat  of 
the  pay  (including  pay  dlfferentiala)  and 
benefits  of  the  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  are  participants  in  any 
demonstration  project  described  In  subjec- 
tion (b)  does  not  exceed  the  total  cost  of  pay 
and  benefits  of  such  employees  under  the 
system  of  pay  and  benefits  that  would  apply 
to  such  employees  If  they  were  not  partici- 
pating in  such  demonstration  project. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  120  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Congreaa  an  annual 
report  containing  a  compartaon.  for  auch 
fiscal  year,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  pay  (in- 
cluding pay  differentials)  and  benefits  of 
the  employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense who  were  participants  in  any  demon- 
stration project  described  in  aubaection  (b) 
during  such  fiscal  year  and  in  total  coat  of 
pay  and  benefits  of  such  employees  under 
the  systems  of  pay  and  benefits  that  would 
apply  to  such  employees  if  they  had  not 
participated  in  such  demonatration  project 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
terminate  on  September  30.  1991,  unleaa  ter- 
minated earlier  by  legislation  enacted  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  which 
establishes  or  provides  authority  to  eatab- 
lish  a  comprehensive  alternative  peraonnel 
management  system  or  systems  for  Federal 
Government  employees. 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"4707.  E>epartment  of  Defense  demonatra- 
tion project.", 
(b)  Amendments  To  FACiuTAn  DBfOR- 
stration  Project.— (1)  Section  4701(aMl)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Defense  Intelligence  Agency,". 

(2)  Section  4703  of  title  5.  United  SUtea 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  "Except  aa 
provided  in  this  section,  the  head  of  an 
agency  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
conduct  and  evaluate  demonstration 
projects.":  and 

(B)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  "or  the 
head  of  an  agency,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office,"  after  ""Office". 

(3)  Section  4703(dHlMA)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,   is  amended  by  striking  out 

"5,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""10,000*. 


BINGAMAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2323 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BINOAMAN  (for  himaelf,  Mr. 
Exoif,  Mr.  OLimf.  and  Mr.  Dixow) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  propoaed  by  them  to  the  bill  8. 
2638,  aupra:  aa  foUowi: 

On  page  817.  after  line  23.  inaert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

8BC.  nil.  BTRATE(;K'  homeporting. 

No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  construct  homeport- 
ing facilities  at  Suten  Island,  New  York,  or 
Everett,  Washington. 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2324 
THROUGH  2330 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   LEVIN   submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2324 
On  page  220,  line  10,  beginning  with 
"report",  strike  out  all  through  line  12,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "reports  described  in 
subsection  (b)  and  45  legislative  days  have 
elapsed  following  the  date  on  which  Con- 
gress has  received  both  reports.". 

On  page  220,  line  19.  strike  out  ""shall" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shaU 
each". 

Amendment  No.  2325 

On  page  220.  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  10  on  page  221 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  1213.  PROHIBITION  ON  OBLIGATION  OF  FUNDS 
FOR  ESTABLISHING  A  FEDERALLY 
FUNDED  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT CENTER  FOR  THE  STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  contained  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  Fed- 
erally Funded  Research  and  Development 
Center  for  the  support  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Program  unless  (1)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  submits  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  the  report  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).  and  (2)  the  funds 
have  been  specifically  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  purpose  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in  an  Act  other 
than  an  appropriations  Act  (including  a  con- 
tinuing resolution). 

(b)  In  order  for  Congress  to  be  able  to 
make  an  Informed  decision  on  whether  a  le- 
gitimate need  exists  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Federally  Funded  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Center  to  support  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Program  and  in  order  for 
Congress  to  determine  whether  such  a 
center,  if  needed  for  such  purpose,  would 
function  as  an  independent  and  objective 
source  of  information,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  Con- 
gress with  certain  specific  information  in- 
cluding the  following: 

(1)  Whether  or  not  existing  Federally 
Funded  Research  and  Development  Cen- 
ters, Federal  research  laboratories,  and  pri- 
vate contractors  would  be  able  to  perform 
the  stated  objectives  of  technological  inte- 
gration and  evaluation. 

(2)  A  comparison  of  the  costs  of  having 
the  proposed  work  performed  by  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  Organization,  by  ex- 
isting Federally  Funded  Research  and  De- 
velopment Centers,  by  Federal  research  lab- 
oratories or  private  contractors,  or  by  the 
propoaed  Federally  Funded  Reaearch  and 
Development  Center. 

(3)  Whether  or  not  the  propoaed  Federal- 
ly Funded  Reaearch  and  Development 
Center  will  be  primarily  a  atudy  and  analy- 
aia  center  or  primarily  a  ayatem  englneer- 
Ing/ayatem  Integration  center. 

(4)  Whether  or  not  the  proposed  Federal- 
ly Funded  Research  and  Development 
Center  will  be  required  and  allowed  to  sub- 
contract research  projects  to  other  Federal- 
ly Funded  Research  and  Development  Cen- 


ters. Federal  research  laboratories,  and  pri- 
vate contractors. 

(5)  Whether  or  not  the  contract  to  oper- 
ate the  proposed  Federally  Funded  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  will  be 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis. 

(6)  Whether  or  not  all  proposals  to  oper- 
ate the  proposed  Federally  Funded  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  appropriate  Defense  Agency 
and  whether  or  not  such  proposals  will  be 
subjected  to  peer  review  by  persons  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(7)  Whether  or  not  the  proposed  Federal- 
ly Funded  Research  and  Development 
Center  will  be  designed  to  prevent  even  the 
possibility  of  an  appearance  of  a  conflict  of 
interest— 

(A)  by  prohibiting  any  officer,  employee, 
or  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
proposed  Federally  Funded  Research  and 
Development  Center  from  holding  any  posi- 
tion with  the  Strategic  E>efense  Initiative 
Organization  or  with  a  private  contractor 
which  has  a  substantial  Interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive; and 

(B)  by  prohibiting  more  than  one-half  of 
the  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
proposed  Federally  Funded  Research 
Center  from  simultaneously  holding  any  po- 
sition with  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Advisory  Committee  or  any  similar  body 
which  provides  technological,  scientific,  or 
strategic  advice  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense about  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

(8)  Whether  or  not  additional  steps  will  t>e 
taken  to  avoid  possible  conflict  of  interest 
situations  within  the  proposed  Federally 
Funded  Research  and  Development  Center. 

(9)  Whether  or  not  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  have  any  role  or  influence  in  the 
selection  of  the  staff  and  the  internal  orga- 
nization of  the  proposed  Federally  Funded 
Research  and  Development  Center  and,  if 
so.  what  that  role  or  influence  will  be. 

(10)  Whether  or  not  a  prescribed  mini- 
mum percentage  of  the  annual  budget  of 
the  projxwed  Federally  Funded  Research 
and  Development  Center  will  be  set  aside 
and  devoted  exclusively  to  independent  re- 
search to  be  conducted  without  regard  to 
the  preferences  or  desires  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Amendment  No.  2326 

On  page  130.  between  lines  10  and  11. 
insert  the  following: 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
""Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Defense,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Office  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
(to  be  luiown  as  the  'Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation'),". 

On  page  130,  line  II,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

On  page  130,  line  24,  strike  out  ""(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

On  page  131.  line  17,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  131,  line  20,  atrike  out  "(4)"  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 

On  page  131,  strike  out  lines  11  through 
16,  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"(d)(1)  The  Director  reporta  directly  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defenae  for  Aoqulal- 
tlon. 

"(2)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defenae  for 
Acquisition  may  not— 

"'(A)  prohibit  the  Director  from  initiating, 
carrying    out,    or    completing    operational 


tests  in  addition  to  teata  propoaed  by  the 
Under  Secretary;  or 

"(B)  prescribe  procedurea  for  the  oooduct 
of  operational  teating  and  evaluation  In  the 
Department  of  Defenae. 

"(3)  The  Director  ahall  oonault  ckiaely 
with,  but  the  Director  and  the  Dlreetor'a 
staff  are  Independent  of.  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  and  all 
other  officers  and  entities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  responalble  for  reaearch 
and  development.". 

Amknomkht  No.  2327 
On  page  130.  between  llnea  10  and  11. 
insert  the  following: 

(1)  in  subsection  (aKl),  by  striking  out 
"Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Defense."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Office  of  Operational  Teat  and 
Evaluation  in  the  Department  of  Defenae 
(to  be  known  as  the  'Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation').". 

On  page  130.  line  11.  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(2)". 

On  page  130.  line  24.  strike  out  "'(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(3)". 

On  page  131.  line  17.  strike  out  "'(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""(4)". 

On  page  131.  line  20,  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'(5)". 

On  page  131,  strike  out  lines  11  through 
16.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

""(d)(1)  The  Director  reporU  dlrecUy  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  AoquM- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defenae  for 
Acquisition  may  not  prescribe  procedures 
for  the  conduct  of  operational  teating  and 
evaluation  in  the  Department  of  Defenae. 

""(3)  The  Director  shall  consult  cloaely 
with,  but  the  Director  and  the  Dlreetor'a 
staff  are  inde(>endent  of.  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  and  all 
other  officers  and  entities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  responsible  for  reaearch 
and  development.". 

Amendment  No.  2328 
On  page  130,  line  16,  strike  out  ""(2),  and 
(6)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'and  (2)". 

Amendment  No.  2329 
On  page  130,  strike  out  line  12  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  132,  line  3,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  if  the  Secretary 
so  designates"  after  "the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense" in  the  matter  before  clause  (1); 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  if  the  Secretary 
so  designates"  after  "the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense" in  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (6):  and 

(C)  in  clause  (5),  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  to"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  and": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr 

"(c)  Each  report  of  the  Director  required 
under  aubaection  (b)(B)  ahall  be  aubmltted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defenae,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defenae  for  Aoqutaltlon,  and  tha 
Commltteea  on  Armed  Servloea  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  tha  Houae  of 
Repreaentatlves  with  Intervening  review  or 
approval  and  without  any  change  or  revl- 
alon  by  any  other  officer  or  employee.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
may  submit  such  comments  regarding  the 
report  aa  he  considers  appropriate  to  the 
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Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Committees 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(d)  The  Director  reports  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  if  the  Secre- 
tary so  designates.  The  Director  shall  con- 
sult closely  with,  but  the  Director  and  the 
Director's  staff  are  independent  of,  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
and  all  other  officers  and  entities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  responsible  for  re- 
search and  development."; 

(3)  in  subsection  (fK2),  by  inserting  "and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
ti<Mi"  after  "Secretary  of  Defense";  and 

(A)  by  inserting  ",  through  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition,"  after 
"concurrently"  in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  if  the  Secretary 
so  designates"  after  "the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense" in  the  last  sentence. 

Amxndment  No.  2330 

On  page  220.  line  10,  beginning  with 
"report",  strike  out  all  that  follows  through 
page  line  19,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "re- 
ports described  in  subsection  (b)  and  45  leg- 
islative days  have  elapsed  following  the  date 
on  which  the  Congress  has  received  both  re- 
ports. 

"(b)  Report  RsQtnRKifnrr.— In  order  for 
Congress  to  make  an  informed  decision  on 
the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal- 
ly Funded  Resesu'ch  and  Development 
Center  for  the  support  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Organization  and  on  the 
ability  of  such  an  entity  to  function  as  an 
independent  and  objective  source  of  techni- 
cal support,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  each  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  that  includes  the  following:". 


GOLDWATER  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
2331  l-HROUGH  2341 

(Ordered  to  He  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    <30LDWATER    submitted    11 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as 
follows: 

Amkndment  No.  2331 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sk.  XX.  (aKl)  Effective  December  1.  1986. 
and  thereafter,  no  payment  of  military  pay 
and  aUowances  (including  military  retired 
pay  and  military  survivors  benefits)  payable 
under  any  provision  of  title  10  or  37,  United 
States  Code,  of  a  member  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  or  of  a 
survivor  of  such  a  member  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  im- 
mediately following  the  month  in  which  the 
member  or  survivor,  as  the  case  may  be.  be- 
comes entitled  to  such  pay  and  allowances, 
except  that  one  mid-month  payment  may  be 
made  each  month  for  such  pay  and  aUow- 
ances to  which  a  member  is  entitled  on  the 
date  of  such  mid-month  payment.  Nothing 
herein  prevents  advance  payment  of  such 
pay  and  allowances  to  such  a  member  under 
any  specific  provision  of  law. 

(2)  Beginning  with  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1986.  the  amount  required  to  t>e  paid  for 
any  month  into  the  Depiiutment  of  Defense 
Military  Retirement  Fund  under  section 
1466(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  shall 
not  be  paid  until  the  first  day  of  the  imme- 
diately following  month  and  the  calculation 
of  such  amount  for  any  month  shall  include 
amounts  of  basic  pay  paid  on  the  first  day 


of  such  following  month  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  payments  representing  the  with- 
holding of  amounts  for  Federal  income  tax- 
ation purposes  and  for  Federal  Insurance 
Compensation  Act  contributions  deriving 
from  the  pay  and  allowances  described  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  month  during 
which  entitlement  to  such  pay  and  allow- 
ances is  earned. 

(b)(1)  During  fiscal  year  1987,  1988.  1989. 
and  1990.  payments  by  the  United  States, 
except  such  payments  to  small  business  con- 
cerns, under  contracts  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  would  be  required  to  be 
made  during  the  month  of  September  of 
any  of  such  fiscal  years  pursuant  to  any  law 
or  regulation  shall  not  be  made  during  such 
month  but  shall  be  made  during  the  month 
of  October  immediately  following  the 
month  of  September  in  which  such  pay- 
ments would,  but  for  this  subsection,  be  re- 
quired to  be  made.  However,  no  payment 
shall  t>e  delayed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
later  than  the  day  immediately  before  the 
date  upon  which  an  interest  penalty  shall 
accrue  on  such  payment  pursuant  to  section 
3902  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  accept  early  delivery 
of  goods  or  services  from  a  contractor  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  if  such  early  accept- 
ance would  result  in  a  payment  for  such 
goods  or  services  that  would,  but  for  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  be  required  by 
law  or  regulation  to  be  made  during  the 
month  of  September  in  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988.  1989.  or  1990.  being  required  to  be 
made  in  a  month  other  than  September  of 
the  same  fiscal  year,  unless  such  early  ac- 
ceptance is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional defense. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  during 
fiscal  year  1987.  reduce  the  rates  of  progress 
payments  for  new  contracts  or  renewal  of 
existing  contracts,  other  than  contracts 
with  small  business  concerns,  entered  into 
during  fiscal  year  1987  from  80%  to  70%. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
exempt  from  this  requirement  contracts  for 
which  procurement  actions  have  been  initi- 
ated on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  if  he  determines  that  such  a  change 
to  progress  payments  would  be  unduly  dis- 
ruptive to  such  ongoing  procurement  action. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"small  business  concern"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  that  term  by  section 
8(dK3MC)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637  (d)(3)(C)). 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  day  after  the  effective 
date  of  any  Act  or  Joint  Resolution  making 
appropriations  available  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  mili- 
tary construction  and  family  housing)  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  or  for  any  period  of  more 
than  90  days  during  such  fiscal  year,  wheth- 
er such  effective  date  be  before,  on.  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only 
if  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act  or 
Joint  Resolution  making  appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  section  302(g)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  has  determined  that  the 
conference  repwrt  on  the  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion making  such  appropriations  provides 
for  budget  outlays  in  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion for  such  outlays  reported  pursuant  to 


subsection  (b)  of  such  section  302  In  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  aa  revised 
if  appropriate,  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

AimfOMEitT  No.  2332 

At  sui  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  XX.  (a)(1)  Effective  December  1.  1986. 
and  thereafter,  no  payment  of  military  pay 
and  allowances  (including  military  retired 
pay)  payable  under  any  provision  of  title  10 
or  37.  United  States  Code,  of  a  member  of 
the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
may  be  made  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  immediately  following  the 
month  in  which  the  member  becomes  enti- 
tled to  such  pay  and  aUowances,  except  that 
one  mid-month  payment  may  be  made  each 
month  for  such  pay  and  allowances  to 
which  a  member  is  entitled  on  the  date  of 
such  mid-month  payment.  Nothing  herein 
prevents  advance  payment  of  such  pay  and 
allowances  to  such  a  member  under  any  spe- 
cific provision  of  law. 

(2)  Beginning  with  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1986,  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  for 
any  month  into  the  Department  of  Defense 
Military  Retirement  Fund  under  section 
1466(a)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall 
not  be  paid  until  the  first  day  of  the  imme- 
diately following  month  and  the  calculation 
of  such  amount  for  any  month  shall  Include 
amounts  of  basic  pay  paid  on  the  first  day 
of  such  following  month  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  payments  representing  the  with- 
holding of  amounts  for  Federal  income  tax- 
ation purposes  and  for  Federal  Insurance 
Compensation  Act  contributions  deriving 
from  the  pay  and  allowances  described  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shaU  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  month  during 
which  entitlement  to  such  pay  and  aUow- 
ances is  earned. 

(b)(1)  During  fiscal  year  1987.  1988.  1989. 
and  1990.  payments  by  the  United  SUtes. 
except  such  payments  to  small  business  con- 
cerns, under  contracts  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  would  be  required  to  be 
made  during  the  month  of  September  of 
any  of  such  fiscal  years  pursuant  to  any  law 
or  regulation  shall  not  be  made  during  such 
month  but  shall  be  made  during  the  month 
of  October  immediately  following  the 
month  of  September  in  which  such  pay- 
ments would,  but  for  this  subsection,  be  re- 
quired to  be  made.  However,  no  payment 
shall  be  delayed  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
later  than  the  day  immediately  before  the 
date  upon  which  an  interest  penalty  shaU 
accrue  on  such  payment  pursuant  to  section 
3902  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  accept  early  delivery 
of  goods  or  services  from  a  contractor  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  if  such  early  accept- 
ance would  result  in  a  payment  for  such 
goods  or  services  that  would,  but  for  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  be  required  by 
law  or  regulation  to  be  made  during  the 
month  of  September  in  fiscal  years  1987. 
1988.  1989.  or  1990,  being  required  to  be 
made  in  a  month  other  than  September  of 
the  same  fiscal  year,  unless  such  early  ac- 
ceptance is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional defense. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  during 
fiscal  year  1987.  reduce  the  rates  of  progress 
payments  for  new  contracts  or  renewal  of 
existing    contracts,    other    than    contracts 
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with  smaU  business  concerns,  entered  into 
during  fiscal  year  1987  from  80%  to  70%. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
exempt  from  this  requirement  contracts  for 
which  procurement  actions  have  been  initi- 
ated on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  if  he  determines  that  such  a  change 
to  progress  payments  would  be  unduly  dis- 
ruptive to  such  ongoing  procurement  action. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"small  business  concern"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  that  term  by  section 
8(d)(3)(C)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637  (d)(3)(C)). 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
take  effect  on  the  day  after  the  effective 
date  of  any  Act  or  Joint  Resolution  making 
appropriations  avaUable  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  mUi- 
tary  construction  and  famUy  housing)  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  or  for  any  period  of  more 
than  90  days  during  such  fiscal  year,  wheth- 
er such  effective  date  be  before,  on,  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only 
if  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act  or 
Joint  Resolution  making  appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  section  302(g)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  has  determined  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  biU  or  joint  resolu- 
tion making  such  appropriations  provides 
for  budget  outlays  in  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion for  such  outlays  reported  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  302  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  as  revised 
if  appropriate,  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Amendment  No.  2333 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  biU,  insert 
the  foUowing  new  section: 

Sec.  XX.  (a)(1)  Effective  December  1,  1986, 
and  thereafter,  no  payment  of  military  pay 
and  allowances  (including  military  retired 
pay  and  mUitary  survivors  benefits)  payable 
under  any  provision  of  title  10  or  37,  United 
States  Code,  of  a  member  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  or  of  a 
survivor  of  such  a  member  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  im- 
mediately foUowing  the  month  in  which  the 
member  or  survivor,  as  the  case  may  be.  be- 
comes entitled  to  such  pay  and  aUowances, 
except  that  one  mid-month  payment  may  be 
made  each  month  for  such  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  which  a  member  is  entitled  on  the 
date  of  such  mid-month  payment.  Nothing 
herein  prevents  advance  payment  of  such 
pay  and  aUowances  to  such  a  member  under 
any  specific  provision  of  law. 

(2)  Beginning  with  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1986,  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  for 
any  month  into  the  Department  of  Defense 
MUitary  Retirement  Fund  under  section 
1466(a)  of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  shaU 
not  be  paid  untU  the  first  day  of  the  imme- 
diately foUowing  month  and  the  calctUation 
of  such  amount  for  any  month  shaU  include 
amounts  of  basic  pay  paid  on  the  first  day 
of  such  foUowing  month  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  payments  representing  the  with- 
holding of  amounts  for  Federal  income  tax- 
ation purposes  and  for  Federal  Insurance 
Compensation  Act  contributions  deriving 
from  the  pay  and  allowances  described  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  month  during 
which  entitlement  to  such  pay  and  aUow- 
ances is  earned. 


(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
take  effect  on  the  day  after  the  effective 
date  of  any  Act  or  Joint  Resolution  making 
appropriations  avaUable  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  mUi- 
Ury  construction  and  famUy  housing)  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  or  for  any  period  of  more 
than  90  days  during  such  fiscal  year,  wheth- 
er such  effective  date  be  before,  on.  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only 
if  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act  or 
Joint  Resolution  making  appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  pursuant  to  its  authority 
luider  section  302(g)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  has  determined  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion making  such  appropriations  provides 
for  budget  outlays  in  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion for  such  outlays  reported  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  302  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  as  revised 
if  appropriate,  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Amendbcent  No.  2334 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  xx.(a)(l)  Effecitve  December  I,  1986, 
and  thereafter,  no  payment  of  military  pay 
and  aUowances  (Including  military  retired 
pay)  payable  under  suiy  provision  of  title  10 
or  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  of  a  member  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
may  be  made  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  immediately  following  the 
month  in  which  the  member  becomes  enti- 
tled to  such  pay  and  allowances,  except  that 
one  mid-month  payment  may  be  made  each 
month  for  such  pay  and  aUowances  to 
which  a  member  is  entitled  on  the  date  of 
such  mid-month  payment.  Nothing  herein 
prevents  advance  payment  of  such  pay  and 
allowances  to  such  a  member  under  any  spe- 
cific provision  of  law. 

(2)  Beginning  with  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1986,  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  for 
any  month  into  the  Department  of  i:>efense 
MUitary  Retirement  Fund  under  section 
1466(a)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  shaU 
not  be  paid  until  the  first  day  of  the  imme- 
diately following  month  and  the  calculation 
of  such  amount  for  any  month  shall  include 
amounts  of  basic  pay  paid  on  the  first  day 
of  such  foUowing  month  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  payments  representing  the  with- 
holding of  amounts  for  Federal  income  tax- 
ation purposes  and  for  Federal  Insurance 
Compensation  Act  contributions  deriving 
from  the  pay  and  aUowances  described  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shaU  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  month  during 
which  entitlement  to  such  pay  and  allow- 
ances is  earned. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shaU 
take  effect  on  the  day  after  the  effective 
date  of  any  Act  or  Joint  Resolution  making 
appropriations  avaUable  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  mUi- 
tary construction  and  famUy  housing)  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  or  for  any  period  of  more 
than  90  days  during  such  fiscal  year,  wheth- 
er such  effective  date  be  before,  on.  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only 
if  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act  or 
Joint  Resolution  making  appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  section  302(g)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 


1974,  as  amended,  has  determined  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion making  such  appropriations  provides 
for  budget  outlays  in  excess  of  the  aUoca- 
tion  for  such  outlays  reported  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  302  In  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  as  revised 
if  appropriate,  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Amxnsmknt  No.  2335 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  XX.  (a)(1)  Effective  December  1.  1986, 
and  thereafter,  no  payment  of  mUitary  pay 
and  allowances  (including  military  retired 
pay  and  mUiUry  survivors  benefits)  payable 
under  any  provision  of  title  10  or  37.  United 
SUtes  Code,  of  a  member  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  or  of  a 
survivor  of  such  a  member  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  im- 
mediately following  the  month  in  which  the 
member  or  survivor,  as  the  case  may  be,  be- 
comes entitled  to  such  pay  and  allowances, 
except  that  one  mid-month  payment  may  be 
made  each  month  for  such  pay  and  aUow- 
ances to  which  a  member  Is  entitled  on  the 
date  of  such  mid-month  payment.  Nothing 
herein  prevents  advance  payment  of  such 
pay  and  aUowances  to  such  a  member  under 
any  specific  provision  of  law. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  payments  representing  the  with- 
holding of  amounts  for  Federal  Income  tax- 
ation purposes  and  for  Federal  Insurance 
Compensation  Act  contributions  deriving 
from  the  pay  and  allowances  described  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shaU  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  month  during 
which  entitlement  to  such  pay  and  aUow- 
ances is  earned. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  day  after  the  effective 
date  of  any  Act  or  Joint  Resolution  making 
appropriations  available  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  mili- 
tary construction  and  famUy  housing)  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  or  for  any  period  of  more 
than  90  days  during  such  fiscal  year,  wheth- 
er such  effective  date  be  before,  on.  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only 
If  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act  or 
Joint  Resolution  making  appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  United 
SUtes  Senate,  pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  section  302(g)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  has  determined  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion making  such  appropriations  provides 
for  budget  outlays  In  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion for  such  outlays  reported  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  302  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  as  revised 
If  appropriate,  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Amendment  No.  2336 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  biU,  Insert 
the  foUowing  new  section: 

Sec.  XX.  (aKl)  Effective  December  1,  1986, 
and  thereafter,  no  payment  of  military  pay 
and  aUowances  (including  mUitary  retired 
pay)  payable  under  any  provision  of  title  10 
or  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  of  a  member  of 
the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps 
may  be  made  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  Immediately  foUowing  the 
month  in  which  the  member  becomes  enti- 
tled to  such  pay  and  aUowances.  except  that 
one  mid-month  payment  may  be  made  each 
month    for   such   pay   and   aUowances   to 
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which  a  member  is  entitled  on  the  date  of 
such  mid-month  payment.  Nothing  herein 
prevents  advance  payment  of  such  pay  and 
allowances  to  such  a  member  under  any  spe- 
cific provision  of  law. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  payments  representing  the  with- 
holding of  amounts  for  Federal  Income  tax- 
ation purposes  and  for  Federal  Insurance 
Compensation  Act  contributions  deriving 
from  the  pay  and  allowances  described  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
later  than  the  last  day  of  the  month  during 
which  entitlement  to  such  pay  and  allow- 
ances is  earned. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
talLe  effect  on  the  day  after  the  effective 
date  of  any  Act  or  Joint  Resolution  making 
appropriations  available  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  mili- 
tary construction  and  family  housing)  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  or  for  any  period  of  more 
than  90  days  during  such  fiscal  year,  wheth- 
er such  effective  date  be  before,  on,  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  only 
if  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act  or 
Joint  Resolution  making  appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  section  302(g)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  has  determined  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion making  such  appropriations  provides 
for  budget  outlays  in  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion for  such  outlays  reported  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  302  In  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
ctirrent  resolution  on  the  budget,  as  revised 
If  appropriate,  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

AMKitoMKirr  No.  2337 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sac.  XX.  (aKl)  During  fiscal  years  1987, 
1988,  1989,  and  1990,  payments  by  the 
United  States,  except  such  payments  to 
small  business  concerns,  under  contracts  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  would  be 
required  to  be  made  during  the  month  of 
September  of  any  of  such  fiscal  years  pursu- 
ant to  any  law  or  regulation  shall  not  be 
made  during  such  month  but  shall  be  made 
diiring  the  month  of  October  immediately 
following  the  month  of  September  in  which 
such  payments  would,  but  for  this  subsec- 
tion, be  required  to  be  made.  However,  no 
payment  shall  be  delayed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  later  than  the  day  immediately 
before  the  date  upon  which  an  interest  pen- 
alty shall  accrue  on  such  payment  pursuant 
to  section  3902  of  tiUe  31.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(2)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  accept  early  delivery 
of  goods  or  services  from  a  contractor  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  if  such  early  accept- 
ance would  result  in  a  payment  for  such 
goods  or  services  that  would,  but  for  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  be  required  by 
law  or  regulation  to  be  made  during  the 
month  of  September  in  fiscal  years  1987. 
1988,  1989.  or  1990.  being  required  to  be 
made  in  a  month  other  than  September  of 
the  same  fiscal  year,  unless  such  early  ac- 
ceptance is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional defense. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  during 
fiscal  year  1987.  reduce  the  rates  of  progress 
payments  for  new  contracts  or  renewal  of 
existing  contracts,  other  than  contracts 
with  small  business  concerns,  entered  into 
during  fiscal  year  1987  from  80%  to  70%. 


However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
exempt  from  this  requirement  contracts  for 
which  procurement  actions  have  been  initi- 
ated on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  if  he  determines  that  such  a  change 
to  progress  payments  would  be  unduly  dis- 
ruptive to  such  ongoing  procurement  action. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"small  business  concern"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  that  term  by  section  8(d) 
(3)(C)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
637(d)(3)(C)). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  day  after  the  effective 
date  of  any  Act  or  Joint  Resolution  making 
appropriations  available  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  mili- 
tary construction  and  family  housing)  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  or  for  any  period  of  more 
than  90  days  during  such  fiscal  year,  wheth- 
er such  effective  date  be  before,  on.  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only 
if  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act  or 
Joint  Resolution  making  appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  section  302(g)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  has  determined  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion making  such  appropriations  provides 
for  budget  outlays  in  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion for  such  outlays  reported  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  302  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agre^d-tc  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget;  as  revised 
if  appropriate,  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bUl,  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  XX.  (a)(1)  During  fiscal  year  1987. 
1988.  1989.  and  1990,  payments  by  the 
United  States,  except  such  payments  to 
small  business  concerns,  under  contracts  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  would  be 
required  to  be  made  during  the  month  of 
September  of  any  of  such  fiscal  years  pursu- 
ant to  any  law  or  regulation  shall  not  be 
made  during  such  month  but  shall  be  made 
during  the  month  of  October  immediately 
following  the  month  of  September  in  which 
such  payments  would,  but  for  this  subsec- 
tion, be  required  to  be  made.  However,  no 
payment  shall  be  delayed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  later  then  the  day  immediately 
before  the  date  upon  which  an  interest  pen- 
alty shall  accrue  on  such  payment  pursuant 
to  section  3902  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  accept  early  delivery 
of  goods  or  services  from  a  contractor  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  if  such  early  accept- 
ance would  result  in  a  payment  for  such 
goods  or  services  that  would,  but  for  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  be  required  by 
law  or  regulation  to  l>e  made  during  the 
month  of  September  in  fiscal  years  1987. 
1988.  1989.  or  1990.  being  required  to  be 
made  in  a  month  other  than  September  of 
the  same  fiscal  year,  unless  such  early  ac- 
ceptance is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional defense. 

(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"small  business  concern"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  that  term  by  section 
8(d)<3KC)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(dK3)(C)). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  day  after  the  effective 
date  of  any  Act  or  Joint  Resolution  making 
appropriations  available  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  mili- 
tary construction  and  family  housing)  for 


fiscal  year  1987,  or  for  any  period  of  more 
than  90  days  during  such  fiscal  year,  wheth- 
er such  effective  date  be  before,  on.  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only 
if  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act  or 
Joint  Resolution  making  appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  pursuant  to  iU  authority 
under  section  302(g)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  has  determined  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion making  such  appropriations  provides 
for  budget  outlays  In  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion for  such  outlays  reported  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  302  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  as  revised 
if  appropriate,  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Amenomknt  No.  2339 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  XX.  (a)(1)  Effective  on  August  1.  1987. 
through  September  30.  1987.  the  Secretary 
of  £)efense  shall  direct  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  or  regulation, 
payments  by  the  United  States  to  contrac- 
tors of  the  Department  of  Defense,  except 
under  contracts  with  small  business  con- 
cerns, shall  not  be  paid  earlier  than  the  day 
before  the  date  upon  which  an  interest  pen- 
alty would  be  incurred  under  section  3902  of 
title  31,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"small  business  concern"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  that  term  by  section 
8(d)(3)(C)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (IS 
U.S.C.  637(dK3)(C)>. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  day  after  the  effective 
date  of  any  Act  or  Joint  Resolution  making 
appropriations  available  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  mili- 
tary construction  and  family  housing)  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  or  for  any  period  of  more 
than  90  days  during  such  fiscal  year,  wheth- 
er such  effective  date  be  before,  on.  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only 
if  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act  or 
Joint  Resolution  making  appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  section  302(g)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  has  determined  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion making  such  appropriations  provides 
for  budget  outlays  in  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion for  such  outlays  reported  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  302  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  as  revised 
if  appropriate,  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

AlCEinnccirr  No.  2340 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  XX.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  during  fiscal  year  1987,  reduce  the 
rates  of  progress  payments  for  new  con- 
tracts or  renewal  of  existing  contracts, 
other  than  contracts  with  small  business 
concerns,  entered  into  during  fiscal  year 
1987  from  80%  to  70%.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  exempt  from  this  re- 
quirement contracts  for  which  procurement 
actions  have  been  initiated  on  or  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  a  change  to  progress  pay- 
ments would  be  unduly  disruptive  to  such 
ongoing  procurement  action. 


(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"small  business  concern"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  that  term  by  section 
8(d)(3)(C)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(dK3)(C)). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  day  after  the  effective 
date  of  any  Act  or  Joint  Resolution  making 
appropriations  available  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (except  for  mili- 
tary construction  and  family  housing)  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  or  for  any  period  of  more 
than  90  days  during  such  fiscal  year,  wheth- 
er such  effective  date  be  before,  on.  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only 
if  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act  or 
Joint  Resolution  making  appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  pursuant  to  its  authority 
under  section  302(g)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  has  determined  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion making  such  appropriations  provides 
for  budget  outlays  in  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion for  such  outlays  reported  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  302  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget,  as  revised 
if  appropriate,  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Amendment  No.  2341 

At  the  end  of  Division  A  of  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  XX.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  this 
division  and  none  of  the  pay.  allowances, 
compensation,  or  benefits  authorized  by 
title  VI  of  this  division  may  be  considered 
authorized  for  use.  obligation,  or  expendi- 
ture after  September  1,  1987.  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  exercises  his  discretion  to 
pay— 

(1)  military  pay  and  allowances  to  a 
member  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps  earned  on  or  after  September 
1.  1987.  except  advance  payment  of  such 
pay  and  allowances  authorized  under  a  spe- 
cific provision  of  law.  to  such  a  member 
before  October  1,  1987; 

(2)  after  March  1,  1987.  progress  payments 
under  new  contracts,  or  renewals  of  existing 
contracts,  entered  into  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  other  than  contracts 
with  small  business  concerns  as  defined  by 
section  8(d)(3)(C)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  637(d)(3)(C)).  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  70%;  or 

(3)  after  March  1.  1987.  final  payments 
under  contracts,  other  than  contracts  with 
small  business  concerns  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 8(d)(3)(C)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(d)(3)(C)).  before  the  due  date  for 
such  payments  under  such  contracts  or  re- 
newals, or  if  no  such  due  date,  before  the 
due  date  established  pursuant  to  section 
3903  of  title  31  U.S.C.  if  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  any  Act  or  Joint  Resolution 
making  appropriations  available  to  or  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
(except  for  military  construction  and  family 
housing)  for  fiscal  year  1987.  or  for  any 
period  of  more  than  90  days  during  such 
fiscal  year,  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  Senate,  pursuant  to  its  authority  under 
section  302(g)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
and  Improvement  Control  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  has  determined  that  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  or  joint  resolution 
making  such  appropriations  provides  for 
budget  outlays  in  excess  of  the  allocation 
for  such  outlays  reported  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  such  section  302  In  connection 
with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 


resolution  on  the  budget,  as  revised  if  ap- 
propriate, for  fiscal  year  1987. 


EXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2342 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  EXON  submitted  an  amendment 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 

bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follow: 

Amendment  No.  2342 

On  page  59.  between  lines  3  and  4.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  512.  AlPTHORITY  TO  ORDER  CERTAIN  RESERVE 
COMPONENTS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  MEM- 
BERS OF  RESERVE  COMPONENTS  TO 
ACTIVE  DUTY. 

Section  672  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Units  and  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  may  not  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
under  this  subsection  without  the  consent 
of  the  governor  of  a  SUte  or  of  the  appro- 
priate authority  of  a  territory,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  commanding  general  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Guard,  as  the 
case  may  be.  unless  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  require  that  such  units  or 
members  to  be  ordered  to  active  duty.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "A  member  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes  may 
not  be  ordered  to  active  duty  under  this  sub- 
section without  the  consent  of  the  governor 
of  a  state  or  the  appropriate  authority  of  a 
territory,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, whichever  is  concerned,  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  SUtes  require 
that  such  members  be  ordered  to  active 
duty.". 


LAUTENBERG  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2343 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    LAUTENBERG   submitted    an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    1221.    WEARING    RELIGIOUS    APPAREL    NOT 
PART  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  UNIFORM. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  45  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  774  as  section 
775;  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  section  773  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"§  774.  Wearing  religious  apparel 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  may  wear  an 
item  of  religious  apparel  if— 

"(1)  the  wearing  of  the  item  of  apparel  is 
part  of  the  religious  observance  of  the  reli- 
gious faith  practiced  by  the  member;  and 

"(2)  the  item  of  apparel  is  neat  and  con- 
servative. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  prohib- 
it a  member  from  wearing  an  item  of  reli- 
gious apparel  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  wearing  of  such  item  significantly 


interferes    with    the    performance   of   the 
member's  mtliUry  duties.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  table 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such  chap- 
ter is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  item  relating  to 
section  774  as  775:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  below  the  item  relating  to 
section  773  the  following  new  item: 

"774.  Wearing  religious  apparel.". 


GLENN  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2344 
THROUGH  2347 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  GLENN  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2344 
On   page   229.   between   lines    14  and    15. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  1221.  TRANSP«>RTATION  OF  DEFENSE  (  ARf;0 
THROUGH  GREAT  LAKfX  PORTS  UN 
VESSELS  INN  IMKNTKII  INDER  LAWS 
OF  THE  I  NIT>;D  STATES 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that, 
of  funds  spent  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  ocean 
transportation  of  cargo,  not  le.ss  than 
$10,000,000  is  expended  for  the  traiisporta- 
tion  of  cargo  by  ocean  common  carrier  via 
ports  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in  vessels  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Amendment  No.  2345 
On  page    186,   between   lines   9   and    10. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  M3.  RIGHTS  RELATIN(;  TO  THE  ISi':.  RELEASE. 
AND  DISCU>SURE  OF  TF^'HNK  Al. 
DATA. 

(a)  Rights  in  Technical  Data.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  2320  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•(a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  define  the  legiti- 
mate interest  of  the  United  SUtes  and  of  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  in  technical 
daU  pertaining  to  a  product  or  process. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  included  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  pre- 
scribed as  part  of  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation.  Such  regulations  may  not 
impair  any  right  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor  with  re- 
spect to  patents  or  copyrights  or  any  other 
right  in  technical  data  otherwise  esUblished 
by  law. 

"(2)  Such  regulations  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  is  developed  by  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor exclusively  with  Federal  funds,  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  unlimited  right 
to  use,  release,  or  disclose  technical  daU 
perUining  to  the  product  or  process. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  is  developed  by  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor exclusively  at  private  expense,  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  may  limit  the 
right  to  use,  release,  or  disclose  to  persons 
outside  the  Government  technical  daU  per- 
taining to  the  product  or  process. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B), 
the  Government  may  use,  release,  or  dis- 
close technical  data  pertaining  to  a  product 
or  process  to  persons  outside  the  Govern- 
ment if  such  technical  daU  is  otherwise 
publicly  available  or  If — 

"(i)  such  use,  release,  or  disclosure— 
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"(I)  is  necessary  for  emergency  repair  and 
overhaul:  or 

"(II)  is  a  use.  release,  or  disclosure  to  a 
foreign  government  that  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  is  required  for  evalua- 
tional  or  informational  purposes:  and 

"(ii)  such  use,  release,  or  disclosure  is 
made  subject  to  a  prohibition  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  data  is  released  or  dis- 
closed may  not  further  use,  release,  or  dis- 
close such  data. 

"(iW  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  as- 
serting the  restriction  is  notified  of  such  use, 
release,  or  disclosure. 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  is  developed  in  part  with  Federal  funds 
and  in  part  at  private  expense,  rights  in 
technical  data  pertaining  to  such  product  or 
process  shall  t>e  InegotiatedJ  established  as 
early  in  the  acquisition  process  as  practica- 
ble (preferably  during  contract  negotia- 
tions), based  upon  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

"(i)  The  statement  of  congressional  policy 
and  objectives  in  section  200  of  title  35,  the 
statement  of  purposes  in  section  2(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  of  1982  (15  U.S.C.  638  note),  and  the 
declaration  of  pohcy  in  section  2  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (IS  n.S.C.  631). 

"(ii)  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
increasing  comp)etition  and  lowering  costs 
by  developing  and  locating  alternative 
sources  of  supply  and  manufacture. 

"(lii)  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
encouraging  contractors  to  develop  at  pri- 
vate expense  items  for  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(E)  A  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or  a 
prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
that  develops  a  product  or  process  exclusive- 
ly at  private  expense  may  not  be  required, 
as  a  condition  of  being  responsive  to  a  solici- 
tation or  as  a  condition  for  the  award  of  a 
contract,  to  sell  or  otherwise  relinquish  to 
the  United  States  any  rights  in  technical 
data  that  would  permit  the  use  by,  or  re- 
lease or  disclosure  of,  such  data  to  persons 
outside  the  Oovemment  except  under  the 
conditions  described  in  paragraph  (2KC). 
"(P)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 
"(i)  enter  into  a  contract  InegotiateJ  with 
a  contractor  or  subcontractor  to  contract 
for  the  acquisition  of  rights  in  technical 
data  pertaining  to  a  product  or  process  de- 
veloped by  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
exclusively  at  private  expense  if  necessary 
to  develop  alternative  sources  of  supply  and 
manufacture:  or 

"(ii)  agree  to  limit  rights  of  the  United 
States  in  technical  data  pertaining  to  a 
product  or  process  developed  entirely  or  in 
part  with  Federal  funds  if  the  United  States 
receives  a  royalty-free  license  to  use,  re- 
lease, or  disclose  the  data  for  purposes  of 
the  United  States  (including  purposes  of 
competitive  procurement). 

t"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  in- 
clude definitions  of  the  terms  developed" 
and  'private  expense'  in  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  paragraph  (D.J 

"(3)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation'  means  the  single 
system  of  Government-wide  procurement 
regulations  as  defined  in  section  4(4)  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  403(4)). ". 

(b)  Vaudatioh  of  Proprietaky  Data  Re- 
giRicnoHS.— Sul)sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2321  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  contract  for  supplies  or  services  en- 
tered into  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  provides  for  the  delivery  of  technical 


data  shall  provide  that  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor at  any  tier  shall  be  prepared  to 
furnish  to  the  contracting  officer  a  written 
justification  for  any  restriction  asserted  by 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor  on  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  use  such  technical 
data. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  there  is  a  thorough  review  of 
the  appropriateness  of  any  restriction  on 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  use,  re- 
lease, or  disclose  technical  data  delivered 
under  a  contract.  Such  review  shall  be  con- 
ducted before  the  end  of  the  3-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  final  pay- 
ment is  made  on  a  contract  under  which 
technical  data  is  required  to  be  delivered,  or 
the  date  on  which  the  technical  data  is  de- 
livered under  such  contract,  whichever  is 
later. 

"(2HA)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  at 
any  time  before  the  end  of  the  3-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  final  pay- 
ment is  made  on  a  contract  under  which 
technical  data  is  required  to  be  delivered,  or 
the  date  on  which  the  technical  data  is  de- 
livered under  such  contract,  whichever  is 
later,  that  a  challenge  to  a  restriction  as- 
serted in  the  contract  is  warranted,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  written  notice  to  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  asserting  the  re- 
striction. Such  a  determination  shall  be 
based  oii  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that 
reasonable  grounds  exist  to  question  the 
current  validity  of  the  asserted  restriction 
and  that  the  continued  adherence  to  the  as- 
serted restriction  by  the  United  States 
would  make  it  impracticable  to  procure  the 
item  competitively  at  a  later  time.  Such 
notice  shall— 

"(i)  state  the  specific  grounds  for  chal- 
lenging the  asserted  restriction: 

"(ii)  require  a  response  within  60  days  jus- 
tifying the  current  validity  of  the  asserted 
restriction:  and 

"(iii)  state  that  evidence  of  a  validation  by 
any  agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  a  restriction  identical  to  the  asserted  re- 
striction within  the  3-year  period  preceding 
the  challenge  shall  serve  as  justification  for 
the  asserted  restriction  if— 

"(I)  the  validation  occurred  after  a  review 
of  the  validated  restriction  under  this  sub- 
section: and 

"(II)  the  validated  restriction  was  asserted 
by  the  same  contrator  or  subcontractor  to 
whom  such  notice  is  being  provided. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
if  technical  data  delivered  under  a  contraict 
is  otherwise  publicly  available,  the  United 
States  may  challenge  a  restriction  on  the 
use,  release,  or  disclosure  of  such  technical 
data  at  any  time.". 

"(C)      COKTORMIHC      AMENDMENTS.— ScCtiOn 

1202  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  1985  (10  U.S.C.  2301  note),  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4): 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

(d)  Deaoune  for  Revision  of  Regula- 
TiOMS.— The  regulations  required  by  section 
2320(a)(1)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)),  shall  be  pre- 
scribed not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Amendment  No.  2346 
On  page   19,   between   lines   18   and   19, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 


SK(.    20«,    HKOHIBITION    A<;AINST    «  KKTAIS    »OS 
TKA«TS. 

(a)  Funds  appropriated  to  or  for  thr  u.s«-  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  r«-.sfarch  and 
development  in  connection  wlili  the  Siran- 
gic  Defense  Initiative  may  not  b<'  um-d  for 
the  purposes  of  entering  Into  or  rarrylnn 
out  any  contract  with  any  fon-lgn  firm  or 
foreign  government  or  any  combination  of 
foreign  firms  and/or  foreign  Kovi-rnnn-n's 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defen.sc  r<Tllfl«-.s  to 
the  Congres.s  in  writing  that  the  foreign 
government  (or  governments)  concerned  ha.s 
agreed  to  assume  a  sub.slanlial  share  of  the 
costs  of  such  a  contract. 

(b)  As  used  in  sutwection  fa),  the  term 
•foreign    firm"    means    a    businiiB    i-niiiy 

owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more  riireign 
nationals  or  a  busines.s  entity  In  which  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  slock  i.s  owned  or 
controlled  by  one  or  more  foreign  natlonal.s 

Amendment  No.  2347 
At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  (ollo» 
ing  new  section: 

SEt:.        .    HRtmiBITION     AtJAINST    rKITTAIN    ION 
TRACTS. 

(a)  Funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  u.m-  o( 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  not  be  uvd 
for  the  purposes  of  entering  into  or  carrying 
out  any  contract  with  any  foreign  govern 
ment  or  any  foreign  firm  if  the  contrart  w 
to  provide  for  the  conduct  of  basic  rewarch 
in  connection  with  the  Strategic  Defen.s«' 
Initiative  Program  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  certifies  to  the  Congress  In  writing 
that  the  research  to  be  performed  under  the 
contract  cannot  be  reasonably  performed  by 
a  United  States  firm.  This  prohibition  do«-s 
not  apply  to  any  funds  intended  specially 
for  research  on  antitactical  ballistic  missile 
systems  and  separately  designated  for  that 
purpose. 

(b)  As  used  in  subsection  (a),  the  term 
"foreign  firm"  means  a  business  entity 
owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more  foreign 
nationals  or  a  business  entity  in  which  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  stock  is  owned  or 
controlled  by  one  or  more  foreign  nationals. 


MURKOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2348 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  228.  between  lines  17  and  18, 
insert  the  following  new  sut>section: 

(b)  Drug  Educational  and  Counseling 
Report:  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
sulUtion  with  the  National  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report,  not  later 
than  December  1,  1986.  discussing  (1)  the 
extent  to  which  youth  in  schools  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  depend- 
ent members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  re- 
ceiving education  on  drug  and  substance 
abuse,  (ii)  the  types  of  drug  education  pro- 
grams that  are  currently  being  provided, 
(iii)  whether  additional  drug  education  pro- 
grams are  needed,  and  (iv)  the  extent  to 
which  drug  education  programs  for  youth  in 
grades  K  through  12  include  or  should  in- 
clude prevenUtive  peer  counseling  classes. 

Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(c). 


NICKLES  AMENDMENT  NO.  2349 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  NICKLES  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2349 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

contracting  out  for  PERFORMANCE  OF 
CERTAIN  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  .  Section  1231(e)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public 
Law  99-145:  99  Stat.  733).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  McAlester  Army 
Ammunition  Plant,  McAlester,  Oklahoma, 
such  term  also  means  the  manufacture  of 
ammimition  manufactured  at  such  plant.": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (h);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
waive  the  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  of  section  307  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public 
Law  98-525;  98  SUt,  2514),  Insofar  as  such 
prohibition  applies  to  logistics  activities  per- 
formed at  McAlester  Army  Ammunition 
Plant,  McAlester.  Oklahoma. 

"(g)  Neither  the  Secretary  of  Defense  nor 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  may 
provide  for  any  study  relating  to  the  con- 
tracting out  of  any  function  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b).". 


GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
2350  THROUGH  2351 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     GRASSLEY     submitted     two 
amendments  lnten(led  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill^\^638.  supra;  as 
follows:  ^ 

Amendment  No.  2350 

On  page  153,  strike  out  lines  15  through 
21. 

Amendment  No.  2351 
On  page  153,  strike  out  lines  15  through 
21,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.    943.    COST    AND    PRICE    MANAGEMENT    IM- 
PROVEMENTS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2406  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"S  2406.  Co8t  and  price  management 

"(a)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  'Covered  contract"  means  a  contract 
(A)  that  is  awarded  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  procurement  of  a  manufac- 
tured product  and  is  awarded  under  proce- 
dures prescribed  under  chapter  137  of  this 
title.  (B)  that  exceeds  $25,000,000.  and  (C) 
for  which  cost  or  pricing  daU  is  required 
under  section  2306(f)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  'Covered  subcontract'  means  a  sub- 
contract (A)  that  is  awarded  under  a  cov- 
ered contract.  (B)  that  exceeds  $25,000,000, 
and  (C)  for  which  cost  or  pricing  daU  is  re- 
quired under  section  2306(f)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  'Engineered  labor  standard"  means 
the  amount  of  time  it  should  take  a  trained 
worker  or  group  of  trained  workers  woridng 
at  a  normal  pace  under  specified  working 
conditions  to  perform,  according  to  a  speci- 
fied method,  a  described  imit  of  work  with 
an  accepUble  level  of  quality. 

"(b)  Covered  contracts  and  subcontracts 
shall  provide  for  the  use  of  a  work  measure- 


ment system  that  is  based  on  engineered 
labor  standards. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  extend 
the  application  of  subsection  (b)  to  any 
other  contract  awarded  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  (and  to  any  subcontract  under 
such  contract)  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  use  of  a  work  measurement  system  in 
the  performance  of  the  contract  (or  subcon- 
tract) would  be  cost  effective  and  otherwise 
appropriate. 

"(d)  Work  measurement  records  main- 
Uined  by  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  pur- 
suant to  a  work  measurement  system  pro- 
vided under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
examination  under  the  same  circumstances 
and  in  the  same  manner  that  t>ooks,  records, 
documents,  and  other  daU  of  a  contractor 
or  subcontractor  may  be  examined  under 
section  2306(f)(5)  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  section.'". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  procurement  soliciUtions 
issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


On  page  230.  line 
"$8,250,000""  and  insert 
••$9,450,000'. 


16, 
in 
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strike     out 
lieu    thereof 


INOUYE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2352 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  299,  line  25,  before  the  period 
insert  ",  except  that  no  amount  shall 
remain  available  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "SecreUry")  transfers  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Postal  Service") 
jurisdiction  over  approximately  3.2  acres  of 
land,  together  with  improvements  thereon, 
located  in  Aiea,  Hawaii,  and  the  PosUl  Serv- 
ice pays,  out  of  any  funds  available  to  the 
Postal  Service,  to  the  SecreUry  of  the  Navy 
an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  approved  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  over  which  jurisdiction  is  to  be 
transferred  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary). 

(2)  The  cost  of  providing  to  the  Navy  fleet 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  facilities  to  re- 
place facilities  located  on  the  land  over 
which  jurisdiction  is  to  be  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

(1)  Legal  Description  of  Land.— The  exact 
acreage  and  legal  description  of  the  land 
over  which  jurisdiction  is  to  be  transferred 
under  this  section  shall  be  determined  by 
surveys  that  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  cost  of  the  surveys  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Postal  Service. 

(m)  Additional  Terms.— (1)  The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  Navy. 

(2)  If  the  fair  market  value  of  the  proper- 
ty over  which  jurisdiction  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Postal  Service  under  subsec- 
tion (k)  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  replacement 
fleet  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  facilities,  the 
Secretary  shall  deposit  the  excess  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2354 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.      KENNEDY      submitted      an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as 

follows: 
On  page  19  between  lines  18  and  19,  Insert 

the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  2K.  LIMITATION  ON  ri'RIlH  FOR  STRAT»:«ilf 
DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  PR«M:RAM 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Sec. 
201,  Sec.  205(a).  Sec.  3113(a)  and  Sec. 
3114(a)- 

(1)  Not  more  than  $6,472,074,000  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fi.scal  year 
1987  for  the  Defense  Agencies  for  the  um;  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation: 

(2)  The  toUl  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
national  security  programs  is  $7,339,225,000: 

(3)  Not  more  than  $2,759,000,000  of  the 
amounU  authorized  for  Defense  Agencies  Is 
available  for  the  Strategic  Defease  Initia- 
tive: 

(4)  Not  more  than  $270,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  connection  with 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program. 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2353 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 

bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 


MATHIAS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2355 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leahy,  and  Mr.  Bradley)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra:  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TITLE  — 

SECTION  1.  DECLARATION  THAT  ANY  St  PP«»RT  FOR 
MILITARY  OR  PARAMILITARY  OPER- 
ATIONS IN  ANGOLA  SHOn.n  RE 
OPENLY  ACKNOWLEIMiED  AND  PI'B- 
LICLY  DEBATED. 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  support  miliUry  or 
paramiliUry  operations  in  Angola  only  if 
the  provision  of  that  support  is  the  openly 
acknowledged  policy  of  the  United  SUtes.  It 
is.  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  SUtes  Government  should  not 
provide  any  such  support  until  the  Presi- 
dent has  publicly  informed  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that  the  United 
SUtes  Government  support  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Angola  is  impor- 
tant to  the  national  security  and  the  Con- 
gress has  approved  such  support. 

SEC  2.  ENSURING  THAT  SUPPORT  IS  OPENLY  AC- 
KNOWLEDGED. 

(a)  Any  Stn»PORT  Must  Be  Openly  Ac- 
knowledged.—During  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987.  a  department,  agency  or  other  instru- 
menUlity  of  the  United  SUtes  Government 
may  obligate  or  expend  funds— 

(1)  to  conduct,  directly  or  indirectly,  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  in  Angola, 
or 

(2)  to  provide  any  financial,  material,  or 
other  assistance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  group  engaged  in  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Angola, 
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only  if  the  use  of  funds  for  that  purpose  is 
the  openly  acknowledged  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Prxsidektial  Request  and  Congres- 
sional Ai»PR0VAL.— In  order  to  ensure  that 
any  United  States  Government  support  for 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Angola  is  openly  acknowledged,  funds  may 
be  used  for  the  purposes  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  only  If— 

(1)  the  President  determines  that  United 
States  Government  support  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Angola  is  impor- 
tant to  the  national  security  and  submits  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  re- 
quest that  the  Congress  approve  openly  ac- 
knowledged United  States  Govenunent  sup- 
port for  those  operations:  and 

(2)  the  Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution 
approving  United  States  Government  sup- 
port for  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
in  Angola. 

Any  such  support  may  be  provided  only  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  that  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

(c)  Interpretation  op  Limitation.— Noth- 
ing in  this  section  should  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  for— 

(1)  United  States  diplomatic  activities: 

(2)  activities  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  which  are  reported  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution:  or 

(3)  assistance  provided  through  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees or  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

(d)  Relationship  With  Other  Laws.— 
The  requirements  of  this  section  may  not  be 
waived  under  the  authority  of  any  other 
provision  of  law.  This  section  supersedes 
any  provision  of  law  which  might  otherwise 
be  construed  to  allow  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (a). 


MATHIAS  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2356 
THROUGH  2359 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      MATHIAS     submitted      four 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra:  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  2356 
On  page  13  strike  out  lines  6  through  9. 

Amendment  No.  2357 
On  page   229.  between  lines   14  and   15 
insert  the  following: 
SEC  lai.  limitation  on  tests  of  nuclear  mu- 

NmONS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
conduct  any  test  explosion  of  nuclear  muni- 
tions unless  the  President  has  certified,  in 
writing,  to  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  exploded,  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  nuclear  mu- 
nitions. 

Amendment  No.  2358 
On   page   229.   between   line    14   and    15. 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  1221.  PROHIBITION  ON  ANTI.SATELLrrE  TEST- 
ING. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  none  of  the  fund  appropriated  pur- 


suant to  an  authorization  contained  in  this 
Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  carry 
out  a  test  of  the  Space  Defense  System 
(anti-satellite  weapon)  against  an  object  in 
space. 

Amendment  No.  2359 
On  page   229,  between  line   14  and   IS. 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  ini.  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  ON  NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSIVE  testing. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  is  committed  in  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  in  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968  to  seek  to 
achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explo- 
sions of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time: 

(2)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  would 
promote  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes 
by  constraining  the  United  States-Soviet  nu- 
clear arms  competition  and  by  strengthen- 
ing efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons: 

(3)  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  in  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaty  was  signed  in  1976.  and  both 
have  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

(4)  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  and  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  will  ensure  full  imple- 
mentation of  significant  new  verification 
procedures  and  so  make  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  more  proba- 
ble: 

(5)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  must 
be  adequately  verifiable,  and  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  methods  for  de- 
tection of  underground  nuclear  explosions 
by  seismological  and  other  means: 

(6)  at  present,  negotiations  are  not  being 
pursued  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  completion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty:  and 

(7)  the  past  five  administrations  have  sup- 
ported the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should— 

(1)  request  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification  (with  a  report  con- 
taining any  plans  the  President  may  have  to 
negotiate  supplemental  verification  proce- 
dures, or  if  the  President  believes  it  neces- 
sary, any  understanding  or  reservation  on 
the  subject  of  verification  which  should  be 
attached  to  the  treaty)  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaties,  signed  in  1974  and  1976,  respective- 
ly: and 

(2)  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  imme- 
diate resumption  of  negotiations  toward 
conclusion  of  a  verifiable  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

In  accordance  with  international  law,  the 
United  States  shall  have  no  obligation  to 
comply  with  any  bilateral  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  violating. 


Amendment  No.  2361 
page      11,      line      2.      strike 


WILSON     (AND     NUNN)     AMEND- 
MENT NOS.  2360  THROUGH  2363 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
NuNN)  submitted  four  amendments  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2360 
On      page      4.      line      11,      strike      out 
"$5,557,490,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$5,597,490.000". 


On  page  11.  line  2.  strike  out 
"$9,265,378,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$9,305,306,000". 

Amendment  No.  2362 
On  page  13,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(f)  Penguin  Missile  Program.— (1)  Of  the 
funds  authorized  pursuant  to  this  title, 
$15,718,000  shall  be  available  only  for  fur- 
ther development  of  the  Penguin  Missile 
program. 

(2)  No  funds  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  are 
authorized  until  the  SecreUry  of  Defense 
using  existing  powers  has  certified  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that— 

(A)  the  Navy  has  a  valid  requirement  for 
the  Penguin  Missile  and  thai  such  mlasllr 
satisfies  that  requirement: 

(B)  the  Penguin  Missile  does  not  degrade 
the  effectiveness  or  survivability  of  the  SH 
60  LAMPS  helicopter;  and 

(C)  the  total  cost  of  the  Penguin  Missile 
program  will  not  exceed  $200,000,000. 

Amendment  No.  2363 
On  page  6,  between  lines  12  and  13.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  Rolling  Airprame  Missile  Program.- 
(1)  No  funds  are  authorized  for  the  Rolling 
Airframe  Missile  program  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  using  existing  powers  has 
certified  in  writing  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that— 

(A)  the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  the  Navy  and  consti- 
tutes a  valid  military  requirement: 

(B)  the  total  development  cost  of  the  Roll- 
ing Airframe  Missile  program  will  not 
exceed  $409,000,000; 

(C)  the  Secretary  will  terminate  the  pro- 
gram if  at  any  time  he  determines  that  the 
total  development  cost  will  exceed  the 
amount  specified  in  subparagraph  (B); 

(D)  the  design  of  the  Rolling  Airframe 
Missile  and  its  unique  support  equipment 
are  complete  vnA  that  the  system  perform- 
ance has  not  been  degraded  from  the  origi- 
nal development  specifications  (as  contained 
in  Navy  Decision  Coordinating  Paper  No. 
SO-167-AA): 

(E)  the  recurring  missile  unit  flyaway  cost 
for  a  minimum  of  4.900  missiles  will  not 
exceed  $100,000  per  missile  in  fiscal  year 
1986  dollars;  and 

(F)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  has  approved  a  test  program 
that  will  test  an  adequate  number  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director)  of  rolling  Airframe 
Missiles  incorporating  the  final  design  in- 
tended for  production. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  fails  to 
make  the  certification  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 )  by  March  30.  1987  the  rolling  Air- 
frame Missile  program  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered to  be  authorized  by  this  Act. 


DODD  (AND  BOREN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2364 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    DODD   (for   himself   and   Mr. 
BoREM)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  147.  after  line  22.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
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SBC  f33.  PROHIBITION  ON  FELONS  CONVICTED  OF 
DEFENSE  (X)NTRACT  RELATED  FELO- 
NIES AND  PENALTY  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  SUCH  PERSONS  BY  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTORS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  932  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145)  Ls  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  "management  or  super- 
visory capacity"  the  following:  '.  including 
the  capacity  of  service  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors,"; and 

(2)  striking  out  "one  year"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "five  years". 


DODD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2365 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    DODD   submitted    an    amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  186,  between  lines  9  and  10, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC  9«3.  LIMITATIONS  ON  THE  PRIKUREMENT  OF 
BALL  BEARINGS  AND  ROLLER  BEAR- 
INGS: EXPEDITED  CONSIDERATION 
UNDER  CERTAIN  TRADE  LAWS. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  a  healthy  domestic  ball  and  roller 
bearing  industry  (hereafter  in  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "industry")  is  of  criti- 
cal importance  to  a  sound  domestic  industri- 
al base  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  industry  has  a  broad  role  in  the 
supply  of  essential  components  to  other  in- 
dustries representing  the  core  of  a  modem 
Industrial  economy: 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  previous- 
ly recognized  the  importance  of  the  indus- 
try to  the  defense-related  industrial  base  of 
the  United  States  by  requiring  that  certain 
bearings  purchased  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada: 

(4)  the  United  States  market  for  this  in- 
dustry has  been  Increasingly  penetrated  by 
imports  over  the  past  decade,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  reductions  in  capacity,  employ- 
ment, and  abandonment  of  certain  markets 
by  domestic  producers  in  the  industry:  and 

(5)  the  industry  is  under  a  state  of  siege, 
caught  between  an  eroding  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market  and  rising  imports  of  bear- 
ings that  compete  with  the  Industry's  do- 
mestic customers. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Procurement.— ( 1) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  procure  ball 
bearings  or  roller  bearings  which  have  been 
manufactured  outside  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States). 

(2)(A)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
that— 

(i)  any  kind  of  ball  or  roller  bearings 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States:  or 

(ii)  any  kind  of  ball  or  roller  bearings 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  E>epartment  of  E>efense, 
the  prohibition  prescrit>ed  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  contract 
for  the  procurement  of  such  kind  of  ball  or 
roller  bearings  which  is  awarded  pursuant 
to  a  procurement  solicitation  issued  during 
the  period  beginning  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  certification  is  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  ending  on  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 


the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
the  certified  condition  has  terminated. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Department  of  E>efense  may  not  con- 
duct a  procurement  with  respect  to  which  a 
certification  has  been  made  under  such  sub- 
paragraph if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
disagrees  with  the  findings  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (with  respect  to  a  condition  de- 
scribed in  such  subparagraph)  contained  in 
the  certification  and  notifies  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  writing,  of  the  disagreement 
within  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
certification  is  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(4)  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  procure- 
ment solicitations  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  the  5-year  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1,  1987. 

(d)  Amendments  to  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  op  1962.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  232 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19 
U.S.C.  1862(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Upon  request"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Upon  request", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2KA)  The  President  and  the  SecreUry 
shall  give  expedited  consideration  to  any  ap- 
plication submitted  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  imports  of  ball  bearings  or  roller 
bearings. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  any  determination 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1) 
that  imports  of  ball  bearings  or  roller  bear- 
ings threaten  to  impair  the  national  securi- 
ty.". 

(e)  Amendments  to  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974.— (1)  Section  223  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2273)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  give  expedited 
consideration  to  any  petition  filed  under 
section  221  on  behalf  of  workers  of  a  firm, 
or  subdivision  of  a  firm,  that  produces  ball 
bearings  or  roller  bearings  if  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  has  determined  under  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  at 
any  time  during  the  3-year  period  preceding 
the  date  of  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a),  that  imports  of 
ball  bearings  or  roller  bearings  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security.". 

(2)  Section  251  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2341)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  give  expedited 
consideration  to  any  petition  filed  under 
subsection  (a)  on  behalf  of  a  firm  that  pro- 
duces ball  bearings  or  roller  bearings  if  the 
Secretary  has  determined  under  section  232 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  at  any 
time  during  the  3-year  period  preceding  the 
date  of  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (c),  that  imports  of  ball 
bearings  or  roller  bearings  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security.". 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2366 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  biU  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  158  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  181,  line  18. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2367 
THROUGH  2369 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BYRD  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra:  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2367 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.     . 

(a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  to  carry  out  the 
Advanced  Technology  Bomber  program  or 
the  Advanced  Cruise  Missile  program  may 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
research,  development,  demonstration,  pro- 
curement or  any  other  purpose  related  to  B 
IB  bombers  beyond  the  100  such  bombers 
previously  authorized. 


Amendment  No.  2368 

On  page  20.  line  5.  strike  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  line  and  add  the  following 

.  except  that  none  of  these  funds  are  au- 
thorized after  November  1.  1986.  for  u-se  by 
the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  studies  and  analyses  to  be  accom- 
plished by  individual  civilian  contractors  or 
civilian  contractor  entities  if  the  President  - 

(a)  has  not  received  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  a  report,  in  both  classified  and  un 
classified  versions,  containing  a  comprrhrn- 
sive  assessment,  including  their  individual 
views,  of  the  military  impacts  on  the  nation- 
al security  of  the  United  States,  of  the  pos- 
sible military  responses  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  an  American  decision  to  no  longer  comply 
with  major  provisions  of  existing  strategic 
offensive  arms  limitation  agreements.  In- 
cluding the  central  numerical  sublimits  on 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  contained 
in  the  SALT  II  accord,  and  concentrating  on 
possible  Soviet  military  responses  during 
the  period  between  fiscal  year  1987  and 
fiscal  year  1996.  inclusive,  and  addressing 
the  following  considerations: 

(1)  the  impact  on  the  ability  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic forces  to  accomplish  their  nuclear  de- 
terrent mission,  including  the  impacts  on 
the  survivability  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  and 
on  the  ability  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  to 
achieve  required  damage  expectancies 
against  Soviet  targets,  of  any  expansion  of 
Soviet  military  capabilities  undertaken  in 
response  to  a  U.S.  decision  to  abandon  com- 
pUance  with  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements: 

(2)  the  additional  cost  to  the  United 
States,  above  currently  projected  military 
expenditures  for  those  periods  for  which 
such  budget  projections  are  available,  of  re- 
search, development,  production,  deploy- 
ment, and  annual  operations  and  support 
for  any  additional  strategic  forces  required 
to  counter  any  expansion  in  Soviet  military 
capabilities  undertaken  in  response  to  a  U.S. 
decision  to  abandon  compliance  with  exist- 
ing strategic  offensive  arms  agreements: 

(3)  under  average  annual  real  growth  pro- 
jections in  defense  spending  of  0%.  1%,  2%, 
and  3%,  the  percent  of  the  annual  defense 
budget  In  each  year  between  FY  87  and  FY 
1996  which  would  be  consumed  by  increased 
U.S.  strategic  forces  needed  to  counter  the 
Soviet  force  expansions; 

(4)  the  military  impacts  on  U.S.  national 
security  of  the  diversion  the  funds  identi- 
fied in  subsection  (a)(1)  away  from  non-stra- 
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tegic  defense  programs  and  to  strategic  pro- 
grams to  counter  expanded  Soviet  strategic 
capabilities,  including  the  military  Impacts 
of  such  a  diversion  on  the  abUity  of  U.S. 
conventional  forces  to  meet  the  nation's 
specific  non-nuclear  defense  commitments 
as  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  and  under  the  I960  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  with 
Japan: 

(b)  has  not  certified  to  the  Congress  that 
he  has  received  such  a  report;  and, 

(c)  has  not  transmitted,  on  a  classified  and 
unclassified  basis,  to  Congress  any  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  report  that  he  already 
has  the  authority  to  so  transmit  under  ex- 
isting law. 

Amendmemt  No.  2369 

On  page  24,  line  11,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection— 

(c)(1)  Prohibition  ok  Usb  or  Funds  for 
Certain  Puhposbs  in  Japan  Unless  and 
Until  the  Government  of  the  U.S.  Formal- 
ly Proposes  to  the  Government  op  Japan 
THAT  Japan  Increase  Significantly  its  Con- 
tributions to  the  Common  Defense.— None 
of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  act  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  activities 
and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  expenses  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance are  authorized  after  December  31, 
1986.  for  the  purchase  of  bulk  petroleum 
products  and  any  other  goods  and  services 
in  Japan  for  the  operations  and  mainte- 
nance of  American  armed  forces  stationed 
in,  or  on  the  waters  directly  contiguous  to. 
Japan,  unless  and  until  the  President  has 
certified  to  the  Congress  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  proposed  for- 
mally, by  November  30,  1986.  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  that  Japan  significantly  in- 
crease its  contributions  to  meet  its  self-de- 
fense needs,  to  obtain  the  agreed  upon  1.000 
mile  self-defense  capabilities  by  the  end  of 
the  decade,  and  to  meet  common  United 
States-Japan  defense  objectives  and  alliance 
responsibilities  by  the  following  means  in 
Japan's  1987  fiscal  year  budget— 

(A)  Japan  spend  any  financial  savings 
achieved  in  buying  U.S.  military  equipment 
and  due  to  the  yen  appreciation  to  purchase 
additional  front  line  equipment  or  rear  sup- 
port (combat  readiness,  logistics,  and  sus- 
tainability)  capabilities  to  accelerate  the  im- 
provement of  its  self-defense  forces  and  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  1986- 
1990  Mid-Term  Defense  Plan;  or. 

(B)  Japan  spend  some  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned financial  savings  to  pay  the  approxi- 
mately $300  million  in  wages  now  paid  an- 
nually by  the  U.S.  Government  for  Japa- 
nese civilians  supporting  American  armed 
forces  stationed  in,  or  on  the  waters  directly 
contiguous  to,  Japan,  and  add  any  remain- 
ing savings  to  the  1986-1990  Mid-Term  De- 
fense Program;  and, 

(C)  Japan  fully  fund  the  second  year  of 
the  1986-1990  Mid-Term  Defense  Program 
by  actually  allocating  in  its  Fiscal  1987  na- 
tional budget,  to  be  decided  finally  in  De- 
cember. 1986,  sufficient  resources  to  ensure, 
at  least  5.4  percent  real  growth  above  fiscal 
1986  spending  in  Japan's  defense  budget; 
and 

(D)  Japan  formally  reexamine  its  1976  Na- 
tional Defense  Program  Outline  with  the 
objective  of  revising  this  outline  to  reflect 
that  nations  agreed-upon  common  defense 
responsibilities  and  today's  increased 
mutual  security  requirements. 

(2)  Any  certification  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by 
any  information  supporting  and  explaining 
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the  certification  which  the  President  al-        Mr.  McCLURE  submitted  an  amend- 
ready  has  the  authority  under  existing  law     ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  transmit  to  Congress,  including,  if  so  au-     j-q  j,i|i  5  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 
thorized  and  as  applicable,  the  contents  of 
the  formal  proposal  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  under  (cKl)  above. 


BINGAMAN  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2370 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.     BINGAMAN     submitted     an 

amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra:  as 

follows: 
On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  IS. 

insert  the  following: 

SEC.  lai.  sale  or  tobacco  products  in  com- 
missaries, EXCHANGES.  AND  SHIPS' 
STORES. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  an  authorization  in  this  Act  for  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  of  commissary 
stores  may  be  obligated  or  expended  until 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  issued  regula- 
tions containing  the  following  provisions: 

"(a)  Tobacco  products  may  be  sold  in  com- 
missary stores,  military  exchanges,  or  ships' 
stores  subject  to  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed in  suttsections  (b)  and  (c). 

"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  commissary  store, 
military  exchange,  or  ship's  store  located  in 
the  United  States,  the  price  charged  for  any 
tobacco  product  shall  be  the  prevailing  price 
charged  by  private  commercial  businesses 
for  the  retail  sale  of  such  tobacco  product  in 
the  retail  market  area  in  which  the  ex- 
change or  ship's  store  is  located. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  commissary  store, 
military  exchange,  or  ship's  store  located 
outside  the  United  States,  the  price  charged 
for  any  tobacco  product  shall  bie  the  average 
amount  charged  by  private  commercial  busi- 
nesses for  the  retail  sale  of  such  product  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(3)(A)  In  determining  the  prevailing 
price  charged  or  the  average  price  charged 
by  a  commercial  business,  applicable  State 
and  local  taxes  shall  be  included. 

"(B)  The  prevailing  price  or  the  average 
price  may  be  determined  under  an  appropri- 
ate sampling  procedure. 

'■(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  use  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products  by  commissary  stores 
under  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction  to  pro- 
mote health  and  fitness  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces  and  their  dependents. 

"(2)  Amounts  made  available  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

"(2)  In  such  regulations: 

"(1)  The  term  'profits'  means  the  amount 
which  represents  the  difference  between 
the  price  charged  by  commissary  stores  for 
the  sale  of  tobacco  products  and  the  cost  in- 
curred by  such  commissary  stores  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  such  products  (includ- 
ing appropriate  amounts  for  overhead). 

"(2)  The  term  tobacco  product'  includes 
cigarettes,  cigars,  tobacco  processed  for  ciga- 
rette or  pipe  smoking,  and  tobacco  proc- 
essed for  oral  use. 

"(3)  The  term  United  States'  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2371 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


strike  title  XI  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

TITLE  XI-NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
STOCKPILE 

SKtTION  IIOI.  SHORT  TITI.K 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Straleglc 
and  Critical  Materials  Slock  Piling  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1986  ". 

SEC.  1102.  .STtM'KPII.K  RKyllREMESTS. 

(a)  Purpose  or  Stockpile.— Section  2  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Slock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98a)  is  amended  by 
adding  al  the  end  the  following  new  .sub.sec- 
tlon: 

"(c)  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress— 
"(1)  that  the  National  Defen.so  Stockpile 
be  used  to  serve  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense only  and  not  be  used  for  economic  or 
budgetary  purposes;  and 

"(2)  that  the  quantities  of  materials  stock- 
piled under  this  Act  should  be  sufflclenl  to 
sustain  the  United  Stales  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  years  in  ihe  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.". 

(b)  Establishment  op  Stockpile  Reouire- 
MENTS  BY  Law.— Section  3  of  such  Act  <50 
U.S.C.  98b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ESTABLISHMENT  BY  LAW  OF  STOCKPILE 
REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  materials  that  are  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  for  the  purpases  of 
this  Act.  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
each  such  material  to  be  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  form  In  which 
each  such  material  shall  be  acquired  and 
stored,  shall  be  established  by  law. 

"(b)  Such  materials  when  acquired,  to- 
gether with  the  other  materials  described  In 
section  1104.  shall  constitute  and  be  collec- 
tively known  as  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  stockpile' ). 

"(c)  Determinations  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  known  as  'stockpile  requirements'.". 

(c)  Initial  Level  or  Stockpile  Require- 
ments.—The  determinations  In  effect  as  of 
Octolier  1,  1984.  under  section  3(a)  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  shall  be  the  stockpile  requirements  for 
the  purposes  of  such  section,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

SEC.  IIM.  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  STCMKPILE 
FUNCTIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE. 

(a)  In  General.— Sections  5.  6.  10.  and  11 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98d.  98e.  98h-l.  98h-2) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "President" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  Definition  of  Secretary.— Section  12 
of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98h-3)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.". 

(c)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  11(b) 
of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98h-l)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  year"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "the  next  fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "each  year,  at  the  time  that 
the  Budget  is  submitted  to  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  section  1105  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  the  next  fiscal  year,". 
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SEC.  1104.  annual  RECOMMENDATION  OF  STOCK- 
PILE REQUIREMENTS  BY  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE. 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"ANNUAL  recommendations  BY  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  In  General.— In  order  to 
assist  Congress  in  establishing  stockpile  re- 
quirements under  section  1103,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  stockpile  requirements.  E^h  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  with  the  annual 
report  submitted  under  section  11(b)  and 
shall  include— 

"(1)  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
with  respect  to  stockpile  requirements;  and 

"(2)  the  matters  required  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (e). 

"(b)  National  Emergency  Planning  As- 
SUMFTIONS.— Each  report  under  this  section 
shall  set  forth  the  national  emergency  plan- 
ning assumptions  used  in  determining  the 
stockpile  requirements  recommended  by  the 
Secretary.  Assumptions  to  be  set  forth  in- 
clude assumptions  relating  to  each  of  the 
following: 

"(1)  Length  and  intensity  of  the  assumed 
emergency. 

"(2)  The  military  lone  structure  to  be  mo- 
bilized. 

"(3)  Losses  from  enemy  action. 

"(4)  Military,  industrial,  and  essential  ci- 
vilian requirements  to  support  the  national 
emergency. 

"(5)  The  availability  of  supplies  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  from  foreign 
sources.  Uking  into  consideration  possible 
shipping  losses. 

"(6)  Domestic  production  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials. 

"(7)  Civilian  austerity  measures. 

"(c)  Consideration  of  Materials  Based 
ON  Net  Import  Reliance.— 

"(1)  In  general.— In  determining  the  ma- 
terials to  l>e  recommended  to  Congress 
under  subsection  (a)(1)  as  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  (auid  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  such  materials  to  be  recommended),  the 
Secretary  shall  consider— 

"(A)  whether  each  of  the  materials  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  should  be  rec- 
ommended as  a  strategic  and  critical  materi- 
al; and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  such  material, 
whether  the  quantity  determined  under 
paragraph  (5)  with  respect  to  such  material 
is  the  appropriate  quantity  of  such  material 
to  be  esUblished  by  Congress  as  the  stock- 
pile requirement  for  that  materisJ. 

"(2)  Matters  to  be  included  in  report.— 
In  each  report  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  identify- 

"(A)  each  material  determined  under 
paragraph  (3):  and 

"(B)  the  quantity  determined  under  para- 
graph (5)  with  respect  to  each  such  materi- 
al. 

"(3)  Materials  to  be  identified.— The 
Secretary  shall  Identify  each  material  that 
the  Secretary  determines  Is  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  United  SUtes,  essential 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
obtained  from  foreign  sources. 

"(4)  Classification  of  materials  based  on 
NET  import  reliance.— Each  of  the  materials 
Identified  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  clas- 
sified by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  as  follows: 

"(A)  CXass  a  MATERIALS.— a  material  shall 
be  classified  as  a  class  A  material  if — 


"(1)  the  material  is  not  produced  in  the 
United  SUtes  or  is  produced  in  the  United 
SUtes  in  limited  quantities;  and 

"(11)  the  net  import  reliance  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  material  Is  greater  than  or 
equal  to  65  percent. 

"(B)  Class  b  materials.— A  material  shall 
t>e  classified  as  a  class  B  material  if— 

"(1)  the  material  is  produced  in  the  United 
SUtes  but  is  not  available  In  sufficient 
quantities  in  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"(ID  the  net  import  reliance  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  material  is  greater  than  or 
equal  to  30  percent  but  less  than  65  percent. 

"(C)  Class  c  materials.— A  material  shall 
be  classified  as  a  class  C  material  If— 

"(i)  the  material  is  produced  in  substantial 
quantities  in  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"(ii)  the  net  import  reliance  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  material  is  less  than  30  per- 
cent. 

"(5)  Quantity  to  be  determined.— For 
each  material  identified  under  paragraph 
(3),  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  Class  a  materials.— In  the  case  of  a 
material  classified  under  paragraph  (4)  as  a 
class  A  material,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  such  material  equal  to 
three  years'  net  imports  of  such  material. 

"(B)  Class  b  materials.— In  the  case  of  a 
material  classified  under  paragraph  (4)  as  a 
class  B  material,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  such  material  equal  to 
two  years'  net  imports  of  such  material. 

"(C)  Class  c  materials.— In  the  case  of  a 
material  classified  under  paragraph  (4)  as  a 
class  C  material,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  such  material  equal  to 
one  year's  net  imports  of  such  material. 

"(6)  Determination  of  net  imports.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (5).  a  year's  net  im- 
ports of  a  material  is  the  quantity  of  the 
material  equal  to  the  amount  by  which— 

"(A)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  average  annual  imports  of  such 
material  into  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
base  period;  and 

"(ii)  the  average  annual  shipment  of  such 
material  from  the  stockpile  as  excess  mate- 
rial during  the  base  period;  exceeds 

"(B)  the  average  annual  exports  of  such 
material  from  the  United  States  during  the 
base  period. 

"(7)  Base  period  defined.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (6).  the  term  base  period' 
means  the  most  recent  period  of  five  calen- 
dar years  for  which  daU  is  available. 

"(d)  EFFECT  OF  Establishing  Stockpile 
Requirements  in  Accordance  Wrrn  Deter- 
minations Under  Subsection  (c).— The  Sec- 
retary shall  include  in  each  report  under 
this  section  an  analysis  of  the  effect  (includ- 
ing the  cost  and  the  impact  on  world  mar- 
kets) of  esUblishing  the  stockpile  require- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  materials,  and 
the  quantities  of  materials,  identified  under 
subsection  (c). 

"(e)  Differences  Between  Recommenda- 
tions AND  Net  Import  Results.— When  the 
stockpile  requirements  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  in  a  report  under  this  section 
differ  from  the  materials  and  quantities 
that  are  identified  under  subsection  (c),  the 
Secretary  shall  also  include  in  the  report  a 
deUiled  explanation  for  such  differences, 
including— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  assumptions  used 
to  determine  the  recommended  stockpile  re- 
quirements; and 

"(2)  a  detailed  analysis  supporting  the  rec- 
ommended quantity  and  quality  for  each 
material  recommended  as  a  strategic  and 
critical  material. 


•"(f)  Periodic  Review.— The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  detailed  review  of  the  stock- 
pile requirement  for  each  strategic  and  criti- 
cal material  at  least  once  every  five  years./lf 
the  SecreUry  determines  at  any  time  tnat 
the  stockpile  requirement  for  a  matenal 
should  be  revised,  the  SecreUry  st^ll 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  that— 

"(1)  notifies  Congress  of  that  determina- 
tion; 

"(2)  sets  forth  the  Secretary's  recommend- 
ed stockpile  requirement  for  that  malarial; 
and 

"(3)  sets  forth  the  assumptions  us^  by 
the  SecreUry  in  determining  that  r^om- 
mended  requirement.". 

SEC.  1105.  ST(M:KPII.K  MANAIiKMKVr 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  IStock 
Piling  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  .sec- 
tion 14  (as  added  by  section  1104)  tl^e  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"interagency  agreements 
"Sec.  15.  (a)  Authority  to  EnteIi  Into 
Agreements.— The  SecreUry  may  eni  rr  Into 
an  interagency  agreement  with  the  liead  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  for  i  he  per- 
formance of  functions  of  the  Secrelary  re- 
lating to  section  1106. 

"(b)  Reimbursement.— The  Secretary  shall 
reimburse  the  head  of  any  such  age  icy  for 
expenses  incurred  by  that  agency  In  ihe  ad- 
ministration of  functions  relating  to  the 
stockpile  assigned  to  that  agency  Iby  the 
Secretary  under  such  an  Interagenci'  agree- 
ment. I 

"APPROPRIATIONS  TO  BE  MADE  TO  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  | 

"Sec.  16.  Appropriations  for  the  o|ieration 
and  management  of  the  stockpile  ind  for 
deposit  to  the  National  Defense  S.ockplle 
Transaction  Fund  shall  be  made  as/part  of 
appropriations  made  to  the  Depart  nent  of 
Defense  for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department.". 

SEC.  110s.  EXTENSION  OF  USES  OF  SIIN'KPII.K 
TRANSACTION  FUND  AND  CIIDintA- 
TION  OF  REVOLVINC  FUM  PRftVI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  9(b)  of  t  le  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  98h(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  folli  >wing: 


'■(2)  Subject  to  section  5(a)(1), 


moneys 


covered  into  the  fund  under  paragiaph  (1) 
are  hereby  made  available  (subject  to  such 
limiUtions  as  may  be  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts)  for— 

""(A)  the  acquisition  of  strategic  a^d  criti- 
cal materials  under  section  6(a)(  1); 

"(B)  transportation,  storage,  and  dther  in- 
cidental expenses  related  to  such  |  acquisi- 
tion; 

"(C)  development  of  current  speciilications 
of  stockpile  materials  and  the  upgniding  of 
existing  stockpile  materials  to  meet  current 
specifications  (including  transporUpion  re- 
lated to  such  upgrading); 

"(D)  testing  and  quality  studies  oJT  stock- 
pile materials;  and 

"'(E)  other  reasonable  requirements  for 
management  of  the  stockpile. 

"(3)  Moneys  in  the  fund  shall  remain 
available  imtil  expended.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  110 
of  Public  Law  97-377  (96  SUt.  1911)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Notwithsti  Lnding" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "That  luring" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "During 


\ 
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(c)  Applicability  op  Amehdmknts.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  apply 
with  respect  to  funds  covered  into  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Fund  before,  on.  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC    lin.    MISCELLANEOUS   TECHNICAL    AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Techhical  Amendments.— Section  4(a) 
of  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  such  Act  (SO  U.S.C.  98c(a))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Revision  Act  of  1979"  in  paragraptis  (1)  and 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  July  29, 
1979".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Revision  Act  of  1979" 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "after  July  29.  1979". 

(b)  Clarifying  Amendment.— Section 
6(a)<3)  of  such  Act  (M)  U.S.C.  98e(a)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  form  most" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  form  more". 


NUNN  (AND  BYRD)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2372 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   NUNN    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Btro)  submitted   an   amendment   in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  section  of  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SECTION   .  SENATE  ACCESS  TO  THE  ABM  TREATY 
NEGOTIATING  RECORD 

No  funds  are  authorized  in  this  bill  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  for 
support  of  White  House  operations  unless. 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  President,  using  exist- 
ing powers,  shall  provide  the  Senate  access 
to: 

(1)  All  documentary  materials  in  the  nego- 
tiating record  of  the  ABM  Treaty  for  the 
period  from  March  15,  1971.  through  May 
26.  1972.  which  deal  with  the  negotiation  of 
the  limits  in  Articles  II.  III.  and  V.  and 
Agreed  Statement  D  pertaining  to  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components  based  on  then-current 
technologies  or  other  physical  principles,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  following: 

(a)  All  messages  to  and  from  the  delega- 
tion; 

(b)  Relevant  versions  of  the  Joint  Draft 
Text; 

(c)  Prepared  statements  presented  at  all 
joint  meetings  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  including  all  propos- 
als regarding  treaty  provisions  and  texts; 

(d)  The  legal  analysis  of  the  Treaty  provi- 
sions prepared  in  May  1972.  by  John  Rhine- 
lander,  the  legal  advisor  to  the  delegation; 
and, 

(2)  The  1985  study  of  the  ABM  Treaty  ne- 
gotiations prepared  under  a  Defense  De- 
partment contract  by  the  System  Planning 
Corporation. 


DkCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2373 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.     DeCONCINI     submitted     an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as 

follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 

the  following  new  section: 


restriction  on  the  sale  op  stinger 
antiaircraft  missiles 
Sec.  .  No  stinger  antiaircraft  missiles 
may  be  sold,  donated,  or  otherwise  provided, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  democratic  resist- 
ance forces,  pursuant  to  the  Act  unless  the 
President  using  existing  authority  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  the  proposed  recipient 
has  agreed  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Physical  security  of  such  missiles  shall 
consist  of  the  following: 

(A)  Magazines  of  reinforced  concrete, 
arch-type,  and  earth-covered  whose  con- 
struction is  at  least  equivalent  in  strength 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers (Department  of  the  Army)  drawings, 
652-686  through  652-693,  27  Dec  1941  as  re- 
vised 14  Mar  42,  shall  be  provided. 

(B)  Lighting  shall  be  provided  for  exterior 
doors  and  along  perimeter  barriers. 

(C)  Exterior  doors  shall  be  class  5  steel 
vault  doors  secured  by  two-key  operated 
high  security  padlock  and  hasp  (mil  spec  P- 
43607),  and  keys  shall  be  secured  separately 
to  insure  effective  two-man  control  of 
access. 

(D)  Fencing  shall  be  6- foot  (minimum) 
steel  chain  link  on  steel  or  reinforced  con- 
crete posts  over  firm  base,  and  clear  zones 
shall  be  established  inside  and  outside  fenc- 
ing. 

(E)  A  full-time  guard  force  or  combination 
guard  force  and  intrusion  detection  system 
shall  be  provided. 

(2)  Such  missiles  shall  be  accounted  for  as 
follows: 

(A)  A  100  percent  physical  count  shall  be 
taken  monthly  with  two-man  verification, 
and  records  shall  be  available  for  United 
States  inspection. 

(B)  A  United  States  Military  Training 
Mission  shall  conduct  the  United  States  in- 
spection and  inventory  annually,  and  weap- 
ons expended  outside  of  hostilities  shall  be 
accounted  for. 

(3)  Movements  shall  meet  United  States 
standards  for  safeguarding  classified  materi- 
al in  transit. 

(4)  Access  to  such  missiles  smd  to  classi- 
fied information  relating  thereto  shall  be  as 
follows: 

(A)  Access  to  hardware  and  related  classi- 
fied information  shall  be  limited  to  military 
and  civilian  personnel  who  have  the  proper 
security  clearance  and  who  have  an  estab- 
lished need-to-know.  Information  released 
shall  be  limited  to  that  necessary  for  as- 
signed functions  or  operational  responsibil- 
ity and,  where  possible,  shall  be  oral  or 
visual  only. 

(B)  No  maintenance  shall  be  authorized 
which  required  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
operational  system.  Such  maintenance  shall 
be  performed  under  United  States  control. 

(5)  The  recipient  shall  report  to  the 
United  States  by  the  most  expeditious 
means  any  instance  of  compromise,  loss,  or 
theft  of  any  material  or  related  informa- 
tion. This  report  shall  be  followed  by 
prompt  Investigation  and  the  results  provid- 
ed to  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  recipient  shall  agree  that  no  infor- 
mation on  Basic  STINGER  shall  be  released 
to  a  third  government  or  any  other  party 
without  United  States  approval. 

(7)  The  security  standards  applied  by  the 
recipient  to  protection  of  Basic  STINGER 
information  and  material  shall  be  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  United  States  at 
the  indentified  security  classification. 

(8)  The  recipient  shall  use  the  informa- 
tion on  Basic  STINGER  only  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  given. 


(9)  United  States  officers  shall  be  allowed 
to  inspect  and  assess  physical  security  meas- 
ures and  procedures  established  for  imple- 
mentation of  these  security  controls  on  an 
announced  random  access  basis. 

(10)  Damaged  launchers  shall  be  returned 
to  United  States  Armed  Forces  for  repair  or 
demilitarization  prior  to  disposal  by  United 
States  authorities. 

(11)  Two  principal  components  of  the 
STINGER  system,  the  gripstock  and  the 
missile  in  its  disposable  launch  tube,  shall 
be  stored  in  separate  locations.  Each  loca- 
tion shall  meet  all  physical  security  requl- 
ments  applicable  to  the  STINGER  .sy.stem 
as  a  whole.  The  two  locations  shall  be  phys- 
ically separated  sufficiently  so  that  a  pene- 
tration of  the  security  at  one  site  shall  not 
place  the  second  at  risk. 

(12)  The  principle  components  of  the 
STINGER  system,  the  gripstock.  mls.sl|p. 
and  launch  tube,  may  be  brought  logelher 
and  assembled  only  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 

(A)  In  the  event  of  hostilities  or  imminent 
hostilities. 

(B)  For  firing  as  part  of  regularly  .sched- 
uled training  (only  tho.se  rounds  intended  to 
be  fired  shall  be  withdrawn  from  storage 
and  assembled). 

(C)  For  lot  testing  (only  proof  round(s) 
shall  be  withdrawn  and  assembled). 

(D)  When  STINGER  systems  are  de- 
ployed as  part  of  the  point  of  defenses  of 
high  priority  installations  or  activities. 

(13)  Field  exercises  or  deployments  where- 
in the  use  of  STINGER  system  is  simulated 
shall  not  create  conditions  for  the  assembly 
of  the  system. 


DeCONCINI  (AND  DAMATO) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2374 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   DeCONCINI   (for   himself   and 
Mr.   D'Amato)   submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  IS. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  2121.  AITHORIZATIUN  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  ENHANCED  DRIC;  INTERDICTION 
ACTIVITIES 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  en- 
hancement of  drug  interdiction  assistance 
activities  of  the  Department  as  follows: 

(1)  For  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Navy— 

(A)  $83,000,000  to  be  available  for  modifi- 
cation of  four  P-3  aircraft  by  the  addition 
of  APS-138  radar,  including  the  purchase  of 
four  APS-138  radar  sets:  and 

(B)  $138,000,000  to  be  available  for  refur- 
bishment and  upgrading  of  four  existing 
E2C  Hawkeye  surveillance  aircraft  for  drug 
interdiction  purposes,  and  the  procurement 
of  four  replacement  E2C  Hawkeye  aircraft 
and  related  spares  for  the  Navy. 

(2)  For  procurement  for  the  Air  Force, 
$49,500,000.  to  be  available  for  procurement 
of  3  aerostat  radar  systems,  3  aerostat  radar 
spares  for  such  system,  and  1  aerostat  radar 
spare  for  an  aerostat  radar  system  author- 
ized and  funded  for  location  in  the  Bahamas 
by  section  5(b)  of  the  Urgent  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99- 
349:  100  Stat.  723). 

(3)  For  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
Air  Force.  $12,615,000  to  be  available  for  the 
transfer  of  6  Air  Force  helicopters  to  Davis 
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Montahn  Air  Force  Base  for  use  in  carrying 
out  drug  Interdiction  missions. 

(4)  For  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
$12,000,000  for  enhanced  intelligence  collec- 
tion activities  concerning  illegal  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  drugs  originating 
in  South  America. 

(b)  Loans  to  the  United  States  Customs 
Service.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
make  available  the  refurbished,  upgraded, 
and  modified  aircraft,  using  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  authorizations  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  to  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  in  accordance  with  chapter  18  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
four  replacement'  E2C  Hawkeye  aircraft 
procured  using  fiinds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  authorizations  in  subsection  (a)(1)  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Navy. 

(c)  Responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
C^ustoms  Service.— (1)  The  United  States 
Customs  Service  shall  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  operation  and  maintenance  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  aircraft  refurbished,  up- 
graded, or  modified  using  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  authorizations  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  and  the  aerostat  radar  systems 
using  funds  approriated  pursuant  to  author- 
izations in  subsection  (a)(2),  except  that  re- 
sponsibility for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  by  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  shall  commence  upon  receipt  of  the 
modified,  refurbished,  and  upgraded  air- 
craft authorized  in  subsection  (a)(1)  and 
upon  completion  of  the  installation  of  the 
aerostat  radar  systems  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2). 

(2)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  shall  immediately 
commence  consultations  with  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  re- 
garding coordination  of  the  deployment  of 
the  aircraft  authorized  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
and  on  loan  to  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  under  subsection  (b)  in  order  to 
maximize  the  detection,  surveillance,  and  in- 
telligence gathering  capabilities  of  the  drug 
surveillance  aircraft  on  loan  to  the  United 
States  Customs  Service.  The  Commissioner 
of  Customs  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding drug  interdiction  plans  developed 
under  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Amounts  in  Addition  to  Other 
Amounts.— The  sunounts  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  are  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  this  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  afternoon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  declared  war  on  the 
drug  abuse  program  that  plagues  this 
Nation,  poisons  our  youth,  and  de- 
stroys the  fabric  of  American  society. 
On  April  18,  the  President  signed  a  na- 
tional security  decision  directive 
which,  among  other  things,  called  for 
the  increased  use  of  military  resources 
to  combat  the  narcotics  trafficker. 
And  on  June  18.  after  nearly  4  years  of 
congressional  badgering,  the  adminis- 
tration finally  concurred  with  ele- 
ments of  a  national  drug  interdiction 
strategy  that  Congressman  Glenn 
English,  Senator  Nunn,  Senator  Ste- 
vens, Senator  D'Amato,  Senator 
Chiles,  and  myself  have  been  support- 
ing in  cooperation  with  DOD,  Cus- 
toms, and  other  civilian  drug  enforce- 


ment agencies.  The  amendment  that  I 
am  offering  today  will  authorize  fund- 
ing for  the  second  important  phase  of 
this  drug  interdiction  plan  and  acceler- 
ate DOD's  role  in  providing  sophisti- 
cated military  resources  to  our  civilian 
drug  interdiction  effort.  The  first 
phase  of  this  drug  interdiction  pro- 
gram was  authorized  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986  DOD  authorization  bill— Public 
Law  99-145— funded  in  the  continuing 
resolution.  1986— Public  Law  99-190— 
and  reconfirmed  in  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill.  1986,  that 
was  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
on  July  2. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $295.1  million  to 
fund  five  major  proposals  for  en- 
hanced Department  of  Defense  drug 
interdiction  assistance.  The  Attorney 
General,  as  Chairman  of  the  Drug 
Policy  Board,  recommended  four  of 
these  proposals  in  a  letter  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  June  18,  while 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  recommend- 
ed the  fifth  proposal  to  the  Drug 
Policy  Board  in  April.  Also,  the  ele- 
ments addressed  in  my  amendment 
today  will  form  a  major  plank  in  an 
administration  Southwest  border  initi- 
ative that  is  scheduled  to  be  an- 
nounced next  week. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  that 
Senator  D'Amato  and  I  are  offering 
will  contribute  the  following  drug 
interdiction  assets  to  our  war  against 
the  drug  smuggler: 

(1)  Four  (4)  existing  E2C  Hawkeye  surveil- 
lance aircraft  will  be  refurbished  by  the 
Navy  and  turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service;  and  the  Navy,  in  return  will  receive 
four  replacement  E2C  aircraft:  Total  cost 
$138  million  (includes  spares). 

Notes:  Pour  new  E2C's  normally  cost  ap- 
proximately $40  million  each,  for  a  total  of 
$160  million.  This  deal  offered  to  Navy  and 
supported  by  the  Drug  Policy  Board,  will 
not  only  provide  four,  badly-needed  E2C's 
for  the  Navy,  it  will  provide  four  excellent, 
refurbished  E2C's  to  Customs  for  use  in  its 
air  interdiction  program. 

These  aircraft  will  provide  excellent  360- 
degree  radar  surveillance  coverage,  particu- 
larly in  the  southwest  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
threat  corridors. 

The  Eulministration  fully  supports  this 
program. 

(2)  Four  (4)  existing  P-3  Navy  aircraft  will 
be  retrofit  with  APS-138,  360-degree  radar 
and  turned  over  to  me  U.S.  Customs  service 
for  drug  interdiction  purposes;  Total  cost: 
$83  million  (includes  3  APS-138  radars). 

Notes:  Customs  already  has  four  P-3A  air- 
craft and  another  P-3B  prototype  aircraft  is 
also  available  in  the  private  sector  to  be  ret- 
rofit with  APS-138,  360-degree  radar  for  the 
Customs  air  program.  Thus  there  is  no  need 
to  make  wholesale  purchases  of  brand  new 
airplanes. 

These  surveillance  assets  will  complement 
the  E2C's  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion and  provide  the  long  endurance  and  ex- 
paiidability  that  the  Customs  air  program 
mission  requires. 

These  aircraft  will  be  deployed  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Coast  Guard  for  dedicated 
drug  interdiction  missions  in  the  Yucatan 
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Passage:  the  Windward  Passagt :  off  the 
coasts  of  South  America;  and  ln.erchange- 
ably  with  E2C's  along  the  southw  ?st  border. 

The  use  of  P-3  aircraft  with   leO-degree 
radar  was  a  recommendation  of  jlhe  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  the  Drug 
Policy  Board  In  April  1986,  and 
support  from  the  U.S.  Customs 

These  P-3  aircraft,  coupled  with 
E2C's  provided  In  this  amendment 
able  to  provide  nearly  four  limes 
veillance  coverage  for  our  drug 
agencies  than  the  coverage  env 
the  16-aircraft  fleet  Air  Wing 
year. 

(3)  Three  (3)  aerostat  radar 
systems  to  be  purchased  by  the 
for  both  national  security  and 
tion  purposes:  Total  cost:  $49 
eludes  spares  for  these  aerostats 
Stat  authorized  in  PL.  99-349  for 
mas). 

Notes:  The  administration  Is 
ing  a  total   of   five  (5)  aerostatk 
southwest  border  drug  enforcemrnt 
and  supports  this  program  to 
flying  penetration  sur\'eillance 
time  and  drug  detection  during 

These  aerostats  will  be  located 
em  California  and  Texas  local 
for  their  strategic  importance  I 
against  airborne  drug  smugglers. 

(4)  Transfer  of  six  Air  Force  hel 
Davis  Monthan  Air  Force  Base 
Arizona  to  be  co-located  with  t 
Customs  Service  Air  Support  Brarirh 
aircraft  would  be  flown  by  Air 
with    Customs    Service    officers 
Total  cost:  $12,615,000. 

This  would  not.  in  anyway,  intet-fere  with 
the  transfer  of  six  H-3  helicopti  rs  to  ihe 
304th  Air  Rescue  Squadron  In  Portland. 
Oregon. 

These  helicopters  would  be  co-located  at 
the  U.S.  Customs  Air  Support  iiranch  at 
Davis  Monthan  Air  Force  Base  (or  u.se  In 
drug  interdiction  operations. 

The  administration  strongly  sui^poris  this 
proposal. 

Notes:  This  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
administration. 

It  will  help  bolster  existing  D(iD  intelli- 
gence sources  examining  drug  tjrafficking 
from  South  America. 
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Mr.  President, 
offers  a  balanced.  well-concei|ed 
effective  strategy  for  comba 
drug  smuggler  with  sophistica 
tary  resources.  It  represents 
nation  of  vigorous,  sometime; 
negotiations  and  compromise 
myself,  the  Defense  Department 
administration,  and  other  Members 
the  House  and  Senate.  My  amc  ndment 
will  fund  four  proposals  that  1  lave  the 
support  of  OMB  and  the  adipinistra 
tion,  plus  a  P-3  proposal 
offer  an  outstanding  additior 
comprehensive  plan  for  putti^ig 
sophisticated  military  assets 
war  on  drugs— at  a  price 
American  taxpayers  can  af fore 

Mr.  President,  last  Mondaj 
ney  General  Meese  said  in  an 
al— Washington  Post,  Augtist 
that: 

The  President's  decision  to  sign  the  recent 
national  security  decision  directive  under- 
scores our  commitment  to  use  miitary  re- 
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sources  when  appropriate  against  the  insidi- 
ous drug  threat. 

Our  plan  is  consistent  with  the 
President's  national  security  directive 
of  April.  It  is  consistent  with  the  origi- 
nal air  wing  concept  originally  author- 
ized back  in  May  1985.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  plan  endorsed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  April,  in  his  report 
to  Congress  and  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board.  It  is  consistent 
with  our  original  concept  of  using  ex- 
isting DOD  aircraft  and  sensors,  when- 
ever possible,  and  only  purchasing 
those  assets  that  are  not  already  avail- 
able for  drug  interdiction  purposes. 
And  my  amendment  is  consistent  with 
our  attempts  to  provide  the  most  so- 
phisticated DOD  assets  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  drug  interdiction 
agencies  to  detect,  intercept,  and 
arrest  the  drug  trafficker.  My  amend- 
ment will  put  our  national  drug  inter- 
diction effort  into  overdrive  as  we  at- 
tempt to  catch  up  with  the  narcotics 
trafficker,  at  a  cost  that  the  American 
taxpayers  should  be  more  than  willing 
to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  finish  by 
saying,  that  if  we  are  wlUing  to  spend 
over  $3  billion  on  a  strategic  defense 
initiative  ESDI]  that  might  not  work, 
then  we  should  be  able  to  find  $295 
million  for  a  program  that  will.  This 
amendment  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  President's  goals  and  our 
own  goals  of  attacking  the  drug  smug- 
gler that  threatens  our  shores,  our 
cities,  and  our  children's  futures.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  enthusiastically 
support  this  amendment  and  to  turn 
up  the  heat  on  the  narcotics  traffick- 
er.* 


(2)  The  1985  study  of  the  ABM  Treaty  ne- 
gotiations prepared  under  a  Defense  De- 
partment contract  by  the  System  Planning 
Corporation. 


NUNN  (AND  BYRD)  AMENDMENT 
NO.  2375 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btrd)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  15.  line  16,  insert  the  following: 

Of  this  amount,  not  more  than 
$2,750,000,000  is  authorized  unless  and  until 
the  Senate  has  been  given  access  to: 

(1)  All  documentary  materials  in  the  nego- 
tiating record  of  the  ABM  Treaty  for  the 
period  from  March  IS.  1971.  through  May 
26.  1972.  which  deal  with  the  negotiation  of 
the  limits  in  Articles  11.  III.  and  V.  and 
Agreed  Statement  D  pertaining  to  ABM  sys- 
tems and  components  based  on  then-current 
technologies  or  other  physical  principles,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  following: 

(a)  All  messages  to  and  from  the  delega- 
tion: 

<b)  Relevant  versions  of  the  Joint  Draft 
Text: 

(c)  Prepared  statements  presented  at  all 
joint  meetings  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  including  all  propos- 
als regarding  treaty  provisions  and  texts: 

(d)  The  legal  analysis  of  the  Treaty  provi- 
sions prepared  in  May  1972,  by  John  Rhine- 
lander,  the  legal  advisor  to  the  delegation: 
and. 


NUNN  (AND  BINGAMAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2376 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    NUNN   (for   himself   and    Mr. 
BiNGAMAN)   submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  S.  2638.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  I2J1.  EFFICIENT  PRODUCTION  FOR  MAJOR  AC- 
Ql'lSITION  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Restkictioh  on  Obligation  or 
Funds.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  no  funds  are  authorized  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  procurement  of  a  major 
acquisition  program  that  is  included  in  the 
report  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  for  that 
fiscal  year  unless  the  annual  production 
rate  for  the  program  for  that  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceeds 50  percent  of  the  maximum  efficient 
production  rate  for  such  program  as  speci- 
fied in  the  report  required  under  subsection 
(d). 

(2)  The  prohibition  contained  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program  in  any 
fiscal  year  if— 

(A)  production  of  fully-configurated  end 
items  under  the  programs  is  in  the  first, 
second,  or  last  year  of  the  program,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  or 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  using  exist- 
ing powers  has  certified  to  Congress  in  writ- 
ing that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  con- 
tinue production  under  the  program  and 
that  budget  requests  for  subsequent  fiscal 
years  will  provide  funds  sufficient  to  result 
in  an  annual  production  rate  for  such  pro- 
gram that  would  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
maximum  efficient  production  rate  for  the 
program  (as  specified  in  the  report  required 
under  subsection  (a)). 

(b)  Report.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
using  existing  powers  shall  submit  to  the 
Conunittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  each  year  on  the  maximum  efficient 
production  rates  for  each  major  defense  ac- 
quisition program  under  which  6  or  more 
fully-configured  end  items  are  produced  per 
year. 

(2)  The  report  required  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  submitted  to  the  committees 
named  in  such  paragraph  at  the  same  time 
each  year  that  the  President  submits  the 
budget  to  Congress  under  section  1105(a)  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
first  such  report  shall  be  submitted  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Definitions.- In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "major  defense  acquisition 
program"  has  the  same  meaning  provided  in 
section  139(a)(1)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(2)  The  term  "maximum  efficient  produc- 
tion rate"  has  the  same  meaning  prescribed 
for  "maximum  production  rate"  in  section 
1201(cK3)(c)(iii)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1986  (Public  Law 
99-145:  99  SUt.  715). 


NUNN  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
THROUGH  2386 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table) 
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Mr.  NUNN  submitted  ten  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2630.  supra:  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2377 
No  funds  are  authorized  for  the  Navy  for 
the    design    or    procurement    of    any    tall 
masted  sailing  vessels. 

Amendment  No.  2378 

At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  No  funds  are  authorized  for  the 
Navy  for: 

(1)  planning,  design  or  construction  of  a 
naval  ship  primarily  powered  by  wind; 

(2)  raising,  refurbishing  and/or  recommis- 
sioning  the  Monitor  or  Merrimac,  or  any 
replica  thereof; 

(3)  introducing  Kitty  Hawk  lypt-  biplanes 
as  light  attack  bombers  aboard  Navy  air 
craft  carriers: 

(4)  developing  submarines  made  wholly  or 
largely  from  balsawood  or  rattan  producLs. 

Amendment  No.  2379 

At  the  appropriate  point  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

Sec.  .  No  funds  are  authorized  for  the 
Navy  to  procure  used  or  new  commercial  jet 
transport  aircraft  for  purposes  of  modifying 
those  aircraft  to  serve  as  tanker  aircraft  for 
the  Navy. 

Amendment  No.  2380 
At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill.  in.serl 
the  following  new  section: 

amendment  on  special  operations  airlift 

Adequate  Airlift  for  Special  Operations 

Forces 

Sec.  .  (a)  No  funds  are  authorized  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation  of 
the  Advanced  Technology  Fighter,  or  for 
any  research  and  development  program  that 
Includes  activities  that  support  development 
of  the  Advanced  Technology  Fighter,  until 
30  days  following  the  date  the  budget  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  using  existing  powers  makes 
the  certification  required  in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  through  fiscal 
year  1991.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall, 
using  existing  powers,  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  to  date  toward  achieving  the  goals  es- 
tablished for  airlift  for  special  operations 
forces  as  outlined  in  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's certification  pursuant  to  section  152 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat. 
715).  The  report  shall  certify  that: 

(1)  the  aircraft  procurement  plans  identi- 
fied In  the  Section  152  certification  still 
meet  the  airlift  requirements  of  the  Joint 
Special  Operations  Conunand  and  the  spe- 
cial operations  forces  of  unified  commander- 
in-chief; 

(2)  the  aircraft  scheduled  for  procurement 
as  Identified  In  the  Section  152  certification 
will  be  delivered  to  operating  forces  not 
later  than  the  date  assumed  in  the  Section 
152  certification: 

(3)  the  five  year  defense  plan  associated 
with  the  budget  submitted  under  section 
1105(a)  of  title  31  provides  sufficient  funds 
to  execute  the  goals  established  for  airlift  as 
Identified  in  the  Section  152  certification. 

Amendment  No.  2381 
On  page  19  between  lines  18  and  19.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 
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SEC  2M.  LIMfTATION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE  INITIATIVE  PROGRAM 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Sec. 
201.  Sec.  205(a).  Sec.  3113(a)  and  Sec. 
3114(a)- 

(1)  Not  more  than  $7,113,974,000  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  the  Defense  Agencies  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation: 

(2)  The  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
national  security  programs  is  $7,369,000,000; 

(3)  Not  more  than  $3,400,000,000  of  the 
amounts  authorized  for  Defense  Agencies  is 
available  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive; 

(4)  Not  more  than  $300,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  connection  with 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program. 


Amendment  No.  2382 
page      11.      line      4.      strike 


On  page  11.  line  4.  strike  out 
•$7,310,974,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$7,113,974,000  •. 


Amendment  No.  2383 

On  page  15.  line  15.  strike  out 
•$3,597,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$3,400,000,000". 


Amendment  No. 
page     330,     line 
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On  page  330,  line  5,  strike  out 
•$7,425,225,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
$7,369,225,000'. 


Amendment  No.  2385 
page     330,     line     13.     strike 


On 

•$356.000,000'    and 
•$300,000,000". 


insert   in   lieu 


out 
thereof 


Amendment  No.  2386 
On  page  15,  line   13,  strike  all  through 
page  19,  line  18  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

SEC.  20S.  BALANCED  TECHNOLOGY  INITIATIVE. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Funds  for  SDI  Pro- 
gram.—Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section 
201  for  Defense  Agencies,  not  more  than 
$3,400,000,000  is  available  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative. 

(b)  Earmarking  for  Certain  Programs.— 
(1)  Of  the  amount  authorized  In  section  201 
for  the  Defense  Agencies,  not  less  than 
$400,000,000  shall  be  used  to  expand  re- 
search on  innovative  concepts  and  methods 
of  enhancing  conventional  defense  capabili- 
ties. The  research  and  development  efforts 
shall  emphasize,  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
following: 

(A)  Armor/anti-armor  initiatives. 

(B)  Defenses  against  armed  helicopters. 

(C)  Hypervelocity  missiles  for  ground 
combat  use. 

(D)  Defense  against  antl-ship  missiles,  in- 
cluding those  with  "stealth"  characteristics. 

(F)  Lightweight,  air  transportable  vehicles 
with  anti-armor  capabilities  for  rapid  trans- 
port to  remote  areas. 

(G)  Improved  conventional  anti-subma- 
rine warfare  munitions. 

(H)  •'Smart"  standoff  munitions  and  sub- 
munitions  for  aircraft  delivery  outside  of 
lethal  air  defense  ranges. 

(2)  The  amount  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
is  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  Is  made  available  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

(A)  That  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  apportion  the  funds 


among  the  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  accounts  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Defense  Agencies  on 
a  merit  basis,  taking  into  consideration  on- 
going technology  research  and  exploitation 
opoortunities. 

(B)  That  no  portion  of  any  undistributed 
reduction  be  applied  against  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  paragaph  ( 1 )  and 
that  no  portion  of  any  undistributed  reduc- 
tion be  applied  against  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  for  which  additional 
funds  are  provided  under  subparagraph  (A). 

<C)  That  no  portion  of  the  funds  provided 
for  in  paragraph 

(1)  be  applied  to  any  program,  project,  or 
activity  In  support  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative. 

(c)  F'UNDS  FOR  Conventional  Defense 
Technology  Base.— Of  the  amount  author- 
ized in  section  201  for  Defense  Agencies,  not 
less  than  250,000,00  shall  be  applied  to  res- 
toration of  the  conventional  defense  tech- 
nology base.  Such  amount  is  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  specified  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)(1)  and  is  made  available  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  apportion  the  funds  among 
the  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion accounts  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force,  and  Defense  Agencies  on  a  merit 
basis,  either  to  augment  ongoing  but  under- 
funded basic  and  exploratory  research  or  to 
establish  new  basic  or  exploratory  research 
programs. 

(2)  That  no  portion  of  such  funds  be  ap- 
plied to  any  program,  project,  or  activity  in 
support  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

(3)  That  no  portion  of  any  undistributed 
reduction  made  In  any  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  account  be  ap- 
plied against  the  technology  base  activities 
of  any  military  department  or  Defense 
Agency  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
share  of  that  department's  or  Agency's 
technology  base  as  a  proportion  of  the  total 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
funds  made  available  to  that  department  or 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(4)  That  no  portion  of  any  undistributed 
reduction  be  applied  against  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  which  has  received  addi- 
tional funds  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Report.— Within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
shall  provide  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  report  shall  include— 

(1)  the  allocation  by  project  of  the 
amounts  specified  In  subsections  (b)(1)  and 
(c); 

(2)  the  identification  of  other  ongoing  re- 
search and  development  projects  that 
should  be  included  In  a  balanced  defense 
technology  effort  to  improve  conventional 
defenses; 

(3)  for  each  program,  project  or  activity 
for  which  funds  have  been  allocated  under 
subsection  (b)(1),  or  which  is  identified 
under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection,  a  5- year 
funding  profile  sufficient  to  maintain  signif- 
icant progress  in  such  program,  project,  or 
activity,  including  the  major  milestones  and 
projected  dates  of  accomplishment  for  such 
program,  project,  or  activity;  and 

(4)  a  5-year  funding  profile  that  would  be 
required  to  restore  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year 
1992  the  defense  technology  base  to  the  pro- 
portion of  total  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  that  such  base  was,  on  aver- 


Obliga  rioN 


age,  during  the  period  from  1971 
1980,  and  the  effect  of  implemer|ting 
funding  profile  on  the  research 
ment,  test,  and  evaluation  defense 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

(e)     Restriction     on 
Funds.— None  of  the  funds  provl(^ed 
subsections  (b)(1)  and  (c)  may  be 
until  Congress  has  received  the 
quired  under  subsection  (d)  and  a 
30  days  has  elapsed  following 
which  the  report  is  received  by 
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LEVIN  AMENDMENTS  NO|S.  2387 
AND  2388 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 

Mr.  LEVIN  submitted  two]  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposei  I  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 


On 


Amendment  No.  2387 
page      11.      line      4.      stHke 


•7,310.974.000"   and   insert   in 
•6.988.474.000.". 

On     page      15.     line      IS. 
•$3,597,000,000"  and  insert  in 
•3.274,500,000'. 

On      page      330,      line      5. 
•$7,425,225,000  "  and  insert  in 
■$7,391.725,000". 

On  page  330,  line  13, 
'$356,000,000'  and  Insert  In 
$322,500,000". 


lie  J 


.St 

lie  J 


St  ikr     out 
lieu  thereof 

slhke     out 
thereof 


lieu 


cont  rol 


Amendment  No.  2388 

On  page  19.  line  19.  insert  the 
new  subsection: 
(f)  Compliance  With  the  ABM 

( 1 )  The  Congress  finds— 

(a)  that  the  President's 
Strategic  Forces  declared  in  its 
President,  dated  March  21.  1984. 
of  the  most  successful  arms 
ments  is  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
1972";  and 

(b)  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  •ABM  Treaty  requires 
tions.  and  the  President  has  exp 
ognlzed  that  any  ABM-related 
arising  from  research  into 
defenses  would  be  a  matter  for 
tions  and  negotation  between  the 
and 

(c)  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  ••our  research  program  has 
tured  and  .  .  .  will  continue  to  be 
in  accordance  with  a  restrictive 
tlon  of  the  treaty's  obligations' 

(2)  The  Congress  therefore 

(a)  that   it   fully  supports  the 
policy  of  the  President  that  a 
jectlve  of  the  United  States  in 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear 
arms  is  to  reverse  the  erosion  of 
between  the  United  States  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic 
tems.  signed  on  May  26.  1972;  and 

(b)  that  action  by  the  Congress 
ing  funds  for  research  on  the 
fense  Initiative  does  not  express  or 
intention  on  the  part  of  the 
the  United  States  should  abrogate 
or  otherwise  erode  such  treaty,  and 
express  or  imply  any  determination 
mitment  on  the  part  of  the 
the  United  States  develop,  test, 
ballistic  missile  strategic  defense 
that  would  contravene  such  treaty 
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BUMPERS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2389 


priate,   proportionate   responses   to   Soviet 
violations. 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Chare,  and  Mr.  Heinz) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  S. 
2638.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  219.  strike  out  lines  9  through  15 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Senate  finds: 

It  is  in  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  the  policy  of  not  under- 
cutting existing  strategic  offensive  arms 
agreements:  and 

(b)  The  Senate  supports  the  President's 
recent  decision  to  order  the  dismantling  of 
older  launchers  as  the  eighth  Trident  sub- 
marine commenced  sea  trials;  and 

(c)  The  Senate  also  supports  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  pursue  the  resolution  of 
concerns  over  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
strategic  arms  control  agreements,  particu- 
larly the  encryption  of  telemetry  and  the 
deployment  of  the  SS-25.  both  clear  viola- 
tions of  SALT  11  provisions;  and 

(d)  Soviet  violations  of  existing  strategic 
offensive  arms  agreements  weaken  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  agreements  and  the  positive 
environment  necessary  for  successful  nego- 
tiation of  new  agreements;  and 

(e)  There  are  appropriate,  proportionate 
responses  to  Soviet  violations  which  can  be 
Implemented  without  abandoning  existing 
strategic  offensive  arms  agreements:  and 

(f)  There  Is  concern  about  the  continuing 
Soviet  buildup  in  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads, which  wUl  add  significantly  to  the 
number  of  nuclear  warheads  deployed  by 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

(g)  Soviet  ability  to  deploy  substantially 
more  nuclear  warheads  would  be  enhanced 
by  the  absence  of  an  interim  restraint 
framework:  and 

(h)  The  Soviet  Union  has  to  date  disman- 
tled hundreds  of  operational  missile  launch- 
ers, and  would  have  to  dismantle  hundreds 
more  over  the  next  lew  years,  to  stay  within 
the  numerical  limits  of  existing  strategic 
arms  agreements;  and 

(1)  Ending  the  U.S.  no-undercut  policy  has 
the  potential  for  igniting  an  unlimited  nu- 
clear arms  race;  and 

(j)  Both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  intensify  their  efforts  at  the 
Geneva  arms  negotiations  to  agree  upon 
substantial  and  verifiable  reductions  in 
their  nuclear  forces. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that 

(1)  It  is  currently  against  the  national  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United  States  to 
abandon  existing  strategic  offensive  arms 
agreements  by  exceeding  the  numerical  sub- 
limits therein  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
remains  within  these  sublimits:  and 

(2)  The  Soviet  Union  should  take  positive 
steps  to  resolve  U.S.  concerns  about  Soviet 
violations  of  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
those  agreements  and  to  strengthen  the 
positive  environment  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  a  new  agreement:  and 

(3)  The  Congress  and  the  President 
should  continue  to  review  the  policy  of 
mutual  adherence  to  the  numerical  sublimits 
on  launchers  of  strategic  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems,  how  such  adherence  serves  U.S. 
security  interests,  the  significance  of  both 
Soviet  compliance  and  non-compliance  with 
existing  strategic  offensive  arms  agree- 
ments, and  the  advisability  of  taking  appro- 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
2390  THROUGH  2396 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  seven 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as 
follows: 

AMEiroMENT  No.  2390 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Title  I  of  the 
bill,  add  the  following: 

"The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  for  the  AMRAAM  air-to-air 
missile  shall  be  reduced  by  $368.7  million: 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Army's  TOW  II  anti-tank  mis- 
sile shall  be  increased  by  $56.1  million; 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Army  ammunition  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $59.5  million: 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Navy  AIM-9L/M  air-to-air  missiles 
shall  be  increased  by  $40.6  million; 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Navy  AGM-88A  HARM  anti-radi- 
ation missiles  shall  be  increased  by  $15.5 
million: 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Marine  TOW  anti-tank  missiles 
shall  be  increased  by  $13.2  million: 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Marine  M-198  155  mm  howitzer 
shall  be  increased  by  $12.0  million: 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Marine  ammunition  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $19.0  million; 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Marine  spare  and  repair  parts  shall 
be  Increased  by  $60.4  million; 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Air  Force  AGM-88A  HARM  anti-ra- 
diation missiles  shall  be  Increased  by  $92.4 
million." 

Amendment  No.  2391 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Title  I  of  the 
bill,  add  the  following: 

"The  amounts  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Army's  TOW  II 
anti-tank  missile  shall  be  increased  by  $56.1 
million: 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Army  ammunition  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $59.5  million: 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Navy  AIM-9L/M  air-to-air  missiles 
shall  be  Increased  by  $40.6  million; 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Navy  AGM-88A  HARM  anti-radi- 
ation missiles  shall  be  increased  by  $15.5 
million: 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Marine  TOW  anti-tank  missiles 
shall  be  increased  by  $13.2  million: 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Marine  M-198  155  mm  howitzer 
shall  be  increased  by  $12.0  million: 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Marine  anununition  shall  be  in- 
creased by  $19.0  million: 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Marine  spare  and  repair  parts  shall 
be  increased  by  $60.4  million: 

The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Air  Force  AGM-88A  HARM  anti-ra- 
diation missiles  shall  be  increased  by  $92.4 
million." 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Title  II  of  the 
bill,  add  the  following: 


"The  amounts  authorized  by  this  Act  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  shall  be  reduced  by  $368.7  mil- 
lion." 

Amendment  No.  2392 
On  page  219  strike  out  section  1211  of  the 
bill. 

Amendment  No.  2393 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  military 
construction  provisions  of  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  $2,750,000  is  authorized  from 
Fiscal  Year  1987  or  prior  year  funding, 
whichever  is  available,  for  the  construction 
of  a  Fuel  Systems  Maintenance  Oock  at 
Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. " 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  act  or  other  law,  no  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  or  any  of  its 
contractors  shall  earmark  any  funds  provid- 
ed for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  for 
contracts  with  non-United  States  contrac- 
tors, subcontractors,  or  vendors,  or  oxclu- 
sively  for  consortia  containing  non-Uniicd 
States  oontractors.  subcontractors,  or  ven- 
dors, prior  to  source  selection  in  order  to 
meet  a  specific  quota  or  allocation  of  funds 
to  any  allied  nation.  Furthermore,  it  Ls  the 
sense  of  Congress  that,  whenever  po.s.sible. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  others  should 
award  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  contracts 
to  United  States  contractors,  subcontrac- 
tors, and  vendors  unless  such  awards  would 
appreciably  degrade  the  likely  results  ob 
tained  from  such  contracts.  Furthermore,  it 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  while  allied  na- 
tions are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  research  effort 
on  a  competitive  basis,  they  should  be 
awarded  contracts  solely  on  the  basis  of 
technical  merit  as  described  above.  Further- 
more, it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  allied 
nation  participation  in  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  should  include  financial  as 
well  as  technical  participation. " 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Military 
Construction  provisions  of  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  .  From  funds  authorized  for  the 
Army  National  Guard.  $825,000  is  hereby 
authorized  from  fiscal  year  1987  or  prior 
year  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  Nation- 
al Guard  armory  at  Booneville,  Arkansas, 
contingent  upon  provision  of  $275,000  in 
matching  funds  by  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
provision  of  a  suitable  tract  of  land  for  such 
a  facility  by  the  conununity  and  the  avail- 
ability of  authorized  fiscal  year  1987  or 
prior  year  funds. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  military 
construction  provisions  of  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

'Sec.  .  $100,000  is  authorized  from  avail- 
able Fiscal  Year  1986  funds,  in  addition  to 
the  $540,000  already  authorized  to  be  ex- 
|}ended  from  P341  funds,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  petroleum/oil/lubricants  facility  at 
Blytheville  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas." 


HART  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2397 
THROUGH  2399 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HART  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 
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On  page  19,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  Z06.  SATELLITE  SURVIVABIUTY  RESEARCH. 

(a)  Limitations  on  Adthorizations.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  for  the 
Air  Force  for  the  procurement  of  missiles  is 
$8,582,900,000;  and 

(2)  the  total  amount  authorized  for  the 
Air  Force  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  is  $15,306,673,000. 

(b)  Fmros  roR  Satellite  Survivability.— 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  contained  in  this  title  for  the 
Air  Force,  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion in  connection  with  satellite  survivabil- 
ity. 

At  the  end  of  the  Act,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Whereas  the  effectiveness  of  arms  control 
agreements  depend  on  full  compliance  by  all 
parties  to  those  agreements: 

Whereas  apparent  arms  control  agree- 
ments can  be  threatened  by  either  virtllful 
violations  or  different  interpretations  by 
the  signators; 

Whereas  arms  control  treaties  negotiated 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1972  have  used  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  to  settle  successfully  differ- 
ences on  interpretations  of  and  compliance 
with  arms  control  treaties; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  apparently 
violated  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  by 
building  a  phased-array  radar  by  Kras- 
noyarsk and  has  taken  other  actions— in- 
cluding the  encryption  of  sensitive  informa- 
tion critical  to  monitoring  compliance— that 
could  undermine  arms  control: 

Whereas  the  SCC  continues  to  be  an  ef- 
fective means  for  addressing  these  and 
other  differences  which  may  arise  in  the 
future  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  settlement  of  which  will 
preserve  the  viability  of  arms  control; 

It  is  therefore  the  Sense  of  Congress  that 
it  shall  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  role  of  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  as  fun- 
damental to  the  integrity  and  survival  of 
the  arms  control  process. 

At  the  end  of  the  Act,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Whereas  the  United  States  relies  to  a  tre- 
mendous extent  on  satellites  for  the  com- 
mand and  control  of  our  military  forces,  for 
monitoring  compliance  of  arms  control 
agreements,  and  for  civilian  communica- 
tions; 

Whereas  many  more  U.S.  satellites  for 
these  purposes  operate  in  high  altitude 
orbits  than  do  satellites  belonging  to  the 
Soviet  Union: 

Whereas,  given  the  disproportional  reli- 
ance of  the  United  States  on  high  altitude 
satellites,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  begin 
efforts  to  avert  deployment  of  high  altitude 
weapons  systems; 

It  is  therefore  the  Sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  begin  negotiations  to  stem  develop- 
ment of  space  weapons  which  operate  in  or 
can  reach  high  altitude  orbits. 


QUAYLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2400 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  QUAYLE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 


"Sec.  .  (a)  The  Department  of  Defense  is 
required  to  provide  Congress  on  or  before 
March  15.  1987.  a  report  detailing  what 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  technologies 
can  be  developed  or  deployed  within  the 
next  5  to  10  years  to  defend  against  signifi- 
cant military  threats  and  help  accomplish 
critical  military  missions  including: 

(1)  defending  our  troops  and  allies  abroad 
against  tactical  ballistic  missiles  particularly 
new  and  highly  accurate  Soviet  shorter 
range  ballistic  missiles  armed  with  conven- 
tional, chemical,  or  nuclear  warheads, 

(2)  defending  against  a  limited  but  mili- 
tarily effective  Soviet  attack  aimed  at  dis- 
rupting our  National  Command  Authority 
and  other  valuable  military  assets, 

(3)  providing  sufficient  warning  and  track- 
ing information  to  defend  or  effectively 
evade  possible  Soviet  attacks  against  our 
military  satellites  Including  those  in  high 
orbits, 

(4)  providing  early  warning  and  attack  as- 
sessment information  and  the  necessary  sur- 
vivable  command,  control  and  communica- 
tion to  defend  against  possible  Soviet  con- 
ventional or  strategic  attacks. 

(b)  This  report  shall  also— 

(1)  identify  any  other  significant  near- 
term  military  missions  that  the  application 
of  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  technologies 
might  help  accomplish; 

(2)  list  what  st>eciflc  program  elements  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  are  perti- 
nent to  these  applications; 

(3)  estimate  initial  operating  capability 
dates  for  the  systems  needed  to  accomplish 
these  missions; 

(4)  estimate  the  level  of  funding  necessary 
for  each  program  to  reach  these  operating 
capability  dates; 

(5)  estimate  the  survivability  and  effec- 
tiveness of  these  systems  against  current 
and  projected  Soviet  threats. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Defense  will  pro- 
vide the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
Committees  an  interim  report  of  its  findings 
not  later  than  December  31,  1986. 


DODD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2401 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  Mr. 
Sasser)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.      .  NA'nONAL  DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  DAY. 

(a)  Findings —The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  drug  abuse  in  the  United  States  is  a 
major  health  problem  that  damages  our 
social  Institutions  and  threatens  our  most 
valuable  human  resource — our  young 
people; 

(2)  the  1984  National  Strategy  for  Preven- 
tion of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Trafficking 
stated  that  "prevention  has  come  to  the 
forefront  as  the  essential  element  in  the 
long-range  goal  of  eliminating  drug  abuse": 
and 

(3)  President  Reagan  has  called  drug 
abuse  one  of  the  gravest  problems  facing 
the  Nation  and  has  further  warned  that  if 
we,  as  a  Nation,  fail  to  act  we  run  the  risk  of 
losing  a  great  part  of  a  whole  generation. 

(b)  National  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Day.— (I)  October  6,  1986,  the  first  day  of 
Drug  Abuse  Awareness  Week  as  established 
In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  354,  is  designat- 
ed as  National  Drug  Abuse  Education  Day. 


The  purpose  of  National  Drug  Abi  ise  Educa- 
tion Day  is  to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  rapidly  escalating  threat  I  hat  drug 
abuse  poses  to  the  Nation's  healti,  by  call- 
ing on  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
proclaim  a  national  day. 

(2)  As  a  part  of  National  Drug  /(buse  Edu 
cation  Day,  the  President  shall— 

(A)  call  upon  every  elementary 
ondary  school,  and  all  institution: 
education  to  devote  the  day's  curriculum 
instruction  on  the  physiological, 
cal,  social,  and  legal  consequences 
use  and  abuse;  and 

(B)  call  upon  students,  parents, 
ty  groups,  and  local  law  enforcen^enl 
cies    to    actively    participate    in 
sponsored    in    conjunction    with 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Day. 

(c)  Definition.— For  purposes  df  this  sec 
tlon.  the  term  "drug"  shall  includ) 

(1)  any  substance  listed  in  section 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
802(17));  and 

(2)  alcohol. 
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KENNEDY  AMENDMENT!!  NOS. 
2402  THROUGH  240(1 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table) 

Mr.     KENNEDY     submittled      five 

amendments  intended  to  be  i>roposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  fupra;  as 

follows: 

Amendment  No.  2402 

Beginning  on  page  186.  line  15.  strike  all 
through  page  191  line  14. 


Amendment  No.  2403 
Beginning  on  page  186,  line  15.  strike  all 
through  page  191  line  14.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


"SEC.  1002.  application  OK  nAVISBA(t)N 
1931  AND  SERVIC  E  CONTR/IKT 
19C5    TO    DEPARTME.NT    OI 

construction  and  SER^' 

TRACTS. 

(a)  A  p)erson  contracting  on  behalf 
United  States  or  the  District  of 
may  not  devide  projects  for  constrliction 
teration.  or  repair  contracts  of  less 
statutory    thresholds   for   the 
avoiding  the  application  of  the 
Act  (40  U.S.C.  276(a))  or  the 
tract  Act  (41  U.S.C.  351). 


On 


Amendment  No.  2404 
page  191.  after  line  14.  insdrt: 


withstanding  any  other  provision 
section  1001  shall  not  apply" 


Amendment  No  2405 
Motion  to  strike:  "Beginning  on 
line  15,  strike  everything  through 
line  22." 


Amendment  No.  2406 
Beginning   on   page    191    line    l£,   strike 
everything  through  page  191  line  2', 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  N(>.  2407 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.   Warner  submitted   an 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra:  as  foUJDWs: 

On  page     ,  of  title  V  after  line 
the  following  new  section: 
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SEC. 


FLAG  OFFICERS  IN  THE  NURSE  CORPS  AND 
MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS. 

Section  5155(c)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  of  the  first 
sentence  the  words  "an  officer",  and  insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  "officers",  by  striking 
out  of  the  first  sentence  the  words  "grade  of 
commodore"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
"grade  of  rear  admiral  or  rear  admiral 
(lower  half)",  and  by  striking  out  of  the 
second  sentence  after  the  words  "an  officer 
appointed"  the  word  "shall"  and  inserting 
in  place  thereof  the  word  "may". 


ZORINSKY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2408 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as 
follows: 

(At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill, 
insert  the  following:) 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  require 
the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  to 
develop  and  implement  procedures  to  moni- 
tor the  bacltlog  of  maintenance  and  repair 
projects  of  Army  National  Guard  armories. 

BINGAMAN  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2409 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.     BINGAMAN     submitted     an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as 

follows: 
On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 

insert  the  following: 

SKC  lai.  SALE  OF  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  IN  COM- 
MISSARIES. EXCHANGES.  AND  SHIPS' 
STORES. 

No  funds  are  authorized  in  this  Act  for 
the  pun>ose  of  operations  and  maintenance 
of  commissary  stores  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  issued  regulations  containing 
the  following  provisions: 

"(a)  Tobacco  prtxiucts  may  be  sold  in  com- 
missary stores,  military  exchanges,  or  ships' 
stores  subject  to  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed in  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

"(bKl)  In  the  case  of  a  commissary  store, 
military  exchange,  or  ship's  store  located  in 
the  United  States,  the  price  charged  for  any 
tobacco  product  shall  be  the  prevailing  price 
charged  by  private  commercial  businesses 
for  the  retail  sale  of  such  tobacco  product  in 
the  retail  market  area  in  which  the  ex- 
change or  ship's  store  is  located. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  commissary  store, 
military  exchange,  or  ship's  store  located 
outside  the  United  States,  the  price  charged 
for  any  tobacco  product  shall  be  the  average 
amount  charged  by  private  commercial  busi- 
nesses for  the  retail  sale  of  such  product  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(3KA)  In  determining  the  prevailing 
price  charged  or  the  average  price  charged 
by  a  commercial  business,  applicable  State 
and  local  taxes  shall  be  included. 

"(B)  The  prevailing  price  or  the  average 
price  may  be  determined  under  an  appropri- 
ate sampling  procedure. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  use  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products  by  commissary  stores 
under  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction  to  pro- 
mote health  and  fitness  for  members  of  the 
anned  forces  and  their  dependents. 

"(2)  Amounts  made  available  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

"(d)  In  such  regulations: 


"(1)  The  term  profits'  means  the  amount 
which  represents  the  difference  between 
the  price  charged  by  commissary  stores  for 
the  sale  of  tobacco  products  and  the  cost  in- 
curred by  such  commissary  stores  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  such  products  (includ- 
ing appropriate  amounts  for  overhead). 

"(2)  The  term  tobacco  product'  Includes 
cigarettes,  cigars,  tobacco  processed  for  ciga- 
rette or  pipe  smoking,  and  tobacco  proc- 
essed for  oral  use. 

"(3)  The  term  United  States'  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United 
States.". 


BINGAMAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2410 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Glenn,  and  Mr.  Dixon) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  S. 
2638.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  317,  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  2191.  STRATEGIC  HOMEPORTING. 

No  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be 
used  to  construct  homeportlng  facilities  at 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  or  Everett,  Wash- 
ington. 


GRAMM  (AND  THURMOND) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2411 

Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  263,  line  26.  strike  out 
"$54,500,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$31,500,000". 

On  page  264.  Ijetween  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following  new  Item: 

Morocco,  various  locations  $25,400,000. 

On  page  268.  line  15,  strike  out 
■$327,143,000'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$329,543,000'. 

On  page  268,  line  20,  strike  out 
"$127,260,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"•$124,860,000". 

On  page  272.  between  lines  7  and  8.  Insert 
the  following  new  item: 

Br(x>ke  Army  Medical  Center.  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas,  $129,000,000. 

On  page  274.  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following: 

(a)  Authorization  to  Contract  in  Ai>- 
VANCE  OP  Appropriations.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  enter  Into  one  or  more  con- 
tracts. In  advance  of  appropriations  there- 
for, for  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
military  construction  project  authorized  by 
section  2131  to  be  accomplished  at  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center.  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
If  such  contracts  limit  the  Government's  li- 
ability to  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
obligation  at  the  time  each  contract  Is  en- 
tered Into.  Such  design  and  construction 
may  be  accomplished  by  using  one-step 
turn-key  selection  procedures,  or  other  com- 
petitive contracting  methods. 

On  page  274,  line  14,  insert  "Repeal  Provi- 
sion.—" before  "Section". 


COHEN  (AND  NUNN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2412 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table) 
Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nunn)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 


tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.      .  SPECIAL  OHERATI«»NS  FORI  ES 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds— 

(1)  that  the  threat  to  the  United  Slates 
and  its  allies  from  unconventional  warfare, 
including  terrorism  and  Insurgency,  contin- 
ues to  Increase  at  an  alarming  rate: 

(2)  that,  although  the  United  SUtes  must 
continue  to  maintain  and  improve  Its  slral*- 
gic  and  conventional  force  capabllllles  In 
order  to  deter  aggression  and  to  protect  ihr 
security  of  the  United  States  and  lu  allies, 
the  use  of  armed  force  by  the  United  Stairs 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict  has 
principally  been  in  response  to  Insurgencies 
against  allies  of  the  United  Stales  and  to 
terrorist  attacks  directed  at  the  United 
SUtes  and  American  citizens; 

(3)  that  the  most  likely  use  of  armed  force 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  foreseeable 
future  will  be  counterlerrorlsl.  counterln- 
surgency.  and  other  unconventional  oper- 
ations: 

(4)  that  the  capabilities  needed  to  respond 
to  threats  from  unconventional  warfare  are 
not  those  traditionally  fostered  by  Ihr 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States: 

(5)  that  the  Department  of  Defen-s*-  has 
failed  to  recognize  that  conventional  force 
capabilities  can  seldom  be  effectively  em- 
ployed In  unconventional  warfare  missions; 

(6)  that  conventional  force  commanders 
have  a  limited  undestanding  of  special  op- 
erations forces  capabilities  and  have  misem- 
ployed such  forces: 

(7)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  emph^ls  to  the  plan- 
ning and  preparation  for  unconventional 
warfare  missions  or  to  the  appropriate  Inte- 
gration of  special  operations  forces  capabili- 
ties into  the  national  security  strategy  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

(8)  that  the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  Office  of  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  have 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  formu- 
lation of  policies  to  guide  the  development 
of  special  operations  forces  capabilities; 

(9)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  provided  adequate  resources  or  support 
for  special  operations  forces,  particularly  in 
airlift  capability; 

(10)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  ensuring 
the  provision  of  adequate  intelligence  sup- 
port for  unconventional  warfare  missions; 

(11)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  tactics, 
doctrines,  and  training  associated  with  un- 
conventional warfare  missions; 

(12)  that  problems  of  command  and  con- 
trol have  repeatedly  beset  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  engaged  In  unconvention- 
al warfare  operations; 

(13)  that  such  problems  were  evident 
during  the  Mayaguez  Incident,  the  Iranian 
hostage  rescue  mission,  the  Grenada  oper- 
ation, and  the  Beirut  peacekeeping  mission: 

(14)  that  the  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  the  special  operations  forces  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  seriously 
deficient:  and 

(15)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  personnel 
policies,  practices,  and  pr(x;edures  to  ensure 
the  availability  of  sufficient  numbers  of  of- 
ficers with  the  skills  required  for  unconven- 
tional warfare. 

(b)  Sense  of  the  Congress.— It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress— 
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(1)  that  the  President  should  esUbllsh  a 
unified  combatant  command  for  special  op- 
erations forces; 

(2)  that  the  commander  of  such  command, 
while  so  serving,  should  hold  the  grade  of 
general  or,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the 
Navy,  admiral; 

(3)  that  all  active  and  reserve  special  oper- 
ations forces  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  based  In  the  United  SUtes,  except  for 
forces  assigned  to  the  Joint  Special  Oper- 
ations Command,  should  be  assigned  to  such 
command; 

(4)  that  the  commander  of  such  command 
should  be  responsible  for  and  should  have 
the  authority  necessary  to  conduct  all  af- 
fairs of  such  command  relating  to  special 
operations  forces,  including  the  following: 

(A)  Developing  strategy,  doctrine,  and  tac- 
tics. 

(B)  Training  of  assigned  forces. 

(C)  Prescribing  professional  mlliUry  edu- 
cation. 

(D)  Planning  resources  (including  validat- 
ing requirements). 

(E)  Ensuring  combat  readiness. 
(P)  Developing  special  equipment. 

(G)     Ensuring     the     interoperability     of 
equipments  and  forces. 
(H)  Tasking  of  intelligence  support. 

(I)  Monitoring  the  promotions,  assign- 
ments, retention,  training,  and  professional 
military  education  of  special  operations 
forces  officers. 

(5)  that  special  operations  forces  located 
ouUlde  of  the  United  SUtes  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  unified  combatant  command 
In  whose  geographic  area  such  forces  are 
sUtioned; 

(6)  that  special  operations  missions  should 
normally  be  conducted  under  the  operation- 
al command  of  the  unified  combatant  com- 
manders In  whose  geographic  areas  such 
missions  are  to  be  conducted; 

(7)  that  the  commander  of  the  unified 
combatant  command  for  special  operations 
forces  should  be  fully  prepared  to  assume 
operational  command  of  selected  special  o(>- 
eratlons  missions  If  directed  to  do  so  by  the 
National  Command  Authority; 

(8)  that  the  commanders  of  the  special  op- 
erations commands  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Eu- 
ropean Command  and  the  U.S.  Pacific  Com- 
mand should  hold  the  grade  of  general  or 
flag  officer; 

(9)  that  a  major  force  program  category  of 
the  Five- Year  Defense  Plan  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  be  created  for  spe- 
cial operations  forces; 

(18)  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
designate  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Special  Operations  and  Low  Intensity 
Conflict  with  full  responsibility  for  policy 
and  resource  oversight  of  special  operations 
forces; 

(II)  that  the  President  should  establish 
within  the  National  Security  Council  a 
Board  for  Unconventional  Warfare  whose 
principal  duty  shall  be  the  coordination  of 
unconventional  warfare  policy  for  the 
United  SUtes; 

(12)  that  the  President  should  designate 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
a  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  for  Unconventional 
Warfare;  and 

(13)  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  fully  fund  the  programs  esUblished 
in  the  Special  Operations  Forces  Master 
Plan. 

(c)  Report.— The  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  a 
report  on  the  actions  that  the  President  and 


the  Secretary  of  Defense  have  taken  to  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies  Identified  in  subsection 
(a)  and  to  implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  Congress  conUined  In  subsection  (b). 
Such  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  March  1, 1987. 


I  econoi  ny 


EXON  (AND  JOHNSTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2413 

Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnston)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  19  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Limitations  on  Funds  por  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Program 

Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  Sec.  201,  Sec.  205  (a). 
Sec.  3113(a)  and  Sec.  3114(a)— 

(1)  Not  more  than  $6,974,974,000  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  the  Defense  Agencies  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation; 

(2)  not  more  than  $3,261,000,000  of  the 
amounts  authorized  for  Defense  Agencies  Is 
available  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive; 

(3)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
national  security  programs  is  $7,369,225,000; 

(4)  not  more  than  $300,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  In  connection  with 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program. 


KENNEDY  (AND  WEICKER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2414 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Weicker)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  provisions: 

DIVISION  E-SOUTH  AFRICA 

short  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1986". 

table  of  contents 
Sec.  2.  The  Uble  of  contents  of  this  Act  Is 
as  follows: 
Sec.  1.  Short  title. 
Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents. 
Sec.  3.  Definitions. 
Sec.  4.  Purpose. 

TITLE     I— POUCY     OF     THE     UNITED 
STATES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ENDING 
APARTHEID 
Sec.  101.  Policy  toward  the  Government  of 

South  Africa. 
Sec.  102.  Policy  toward  the  victims  of  apart- 
heid. 
Sec.  103.  Policy  toward  other  countries  In 

Southern  Africa. 
Sec.  104.  Policy  toward  ""frontline"  states. 
Sec.  105.  Policy  toward  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. 
Sec.  106.  Policy  toward  International  coop- 
\  eration    on    measures    to   end 
I  apartheid. 
Sec.  107.  Policy  toward  "necklaclng". 

TITLE  II— MEASURES  TO  ASSIST 

VICTIMS  OF  APARTHEID 

Sec.  201.  Scholarships   for   the   victims   of 

apartheid. 
Sec.  202.  Human  rights  fund. 
Sec.  203.  Expanding    participation    In    the 
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TITLE  III-MEASURES  BY  THEl  UNITED 
STATES  TO  UNDERMINE  APA  RTHEID 

Sec.  301.  Prohibition  on  the  impprtation  of 

krugerrands. 
Sec.  302.  Prohibition  on  the  importation  of 

miliUry  articles. 
Sec.  303.  Prohibition  on  the  impdrlalion  of 

products  from  paras^ul  orga- 
nizations. 
Sec.  304.  Prohibition  on  computer  exports 

to  South  Africa 
Sec.  304a.  Prohibition  on  the  salejor  export 

of  items  on  the  munitions  list. 
Sec.  305.  Prohibition  on  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Afi  lea 
Sec.  306.  Prohibition  on  air  transportation 

with  South  Africa. 
Sec.  307.  Prohibitions  on  nuclear  ^rade  with 

South  Africa. 
Sec.  307a.  Prohibition  on  coopersition  with 

the    Armed    Forces   pf   South 

Africa. 
Sec.  307b.  Prohibitions  on  U.S.  Gcjvemment 

activities. 
Sec.  308.  Restrictions  on  Issuance  bf  visas  to 

South  African  nationils. 
Sec.  309.  Sales  of  gold  stocks. 
Sec.  310.  Government  of  South  Africa  bank 

accounts. 
Sec.  311.  Prohibition  on  ImporUtibn  of  ura- 
nium   and    coal    fropi    South 

Africa. 
Sec.  312.  Prohibition  on  new  investment  in 

South  Africa. 
Sec.  313.  Termination  of  certain 
Sec.  314.  Authority   to   permit 

political  subdivisions 

to  enforce  SUte  or 

apartheid  laws. 


TITLE  rV- MULTILATERAL  ME  ASURES 
TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

Sec.  401.  Negotiating  authority. 

Sec.  402.  Unfair  trade  practices. 

Sec.  403.  Private  right  of  action. 
TITLE  V— FUTURE  POUCY  T0WARD 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  501.  Additional  measures. 

Sec.  502.  Study  of  health  conditlohs  In  the 
"homelands"  areas  ^t  South 
Africa. 

Sec.  503.  Reports  on  South  Africar 

Sec.  504.  Study  and  report  on  the 
of  southern  Africa. 

Sec.  505.  Report  on  relations  between 
Industrialized  democracies 
South  Africa. 

Sec.  506.  Study  and  report  on  deposit  ac- 
counts of  South  Afilcan  na- 
tionals in  United  Stat  s  banks. 

Sec.  507.  Study  and  report  on  the  violation 
of  the  International  embargo 
on  sale  and  export  ofj  military 
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articles  to  South  Africa. 
TITLE  VI— ENFORCEMENT  AND 
ADMINISTRATrVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  601.  Regulatory  authority. 

Sec.  602.  Congressional  priority  procedures. 

Sec.  603.  E^nforcement  and  penalties. 

Sec.  604.  Applicability  to  evasions  of  Act. 

Sec.  605.  Construction  of  Act. 

DETINITIONS 

Sk.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Code  of  Conduct"  refers  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  section  208(a); 

(2)  the  term  "controlled  South  African 
entity"  means— 

(A)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  or  entity  organized  in 
South  Africa  and  owned  or  controlled,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  a  national  of  the 
United  States:  or 

(B)  a  branch,  office,  agency,  or  sole  pro- 
prietorship in  South  Africa  of  a  national  of 
the  United  SUtes: 

(3)  the  term  "loan"— 

(A)  means  any  transfer  or  extension  of 
funds  or  credit  on  the  basis  of  an  obligation 
to  repay,  or  any  assumption  or  guarantee  of 
the  obligation  of  another  to  repay  an  exten- 
sion of  funds  or  credit,  including— 

(i)  overdrafts, 

<il)  currency  swaps, 

(ili)  the  purchase  of  debt  or  equity  securi- 
ties issued  by  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  or  a  South  African  entity  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(iv)  the  purchase  of  a  loan  made  by  an- 
other person, 

(V)  the  sale  of  financial  assets  subject  to 
an  agreement  to  repurchase,  aind 

(vi)  a  renewal  or  refinancing  whereby 
funds  or  credits  are  transferred  or  extended 
to  the  Government  of  South  Africa  or  a 
South  African  entity,  and 

(B)  does  not  include— 

(i)  normal  short-term  trade  financing,  as 
by  letters  of  credit  or  similar  trade  credits: 

(ii)  sales  on  oijen  account  in  cases  where 
such  sales  are  normal  business  practice:  or 

(iii)  rescheduling  of  existing  loans,  if  no 
new  funds  or  credits  are  thereby  extended 
to  a  South  African  entity  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa: 

(4)  the  term  "new  investment"— 

(A)  means— 

(i)  a  commitment  or  contribution  of  funds 
or  other  assets,  and 
(11)  a  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit,  and 

(B)  does  not  include— 

(1)  the  reinvestment  of  profits  generated 
by  a  controlled  South  African  entity  into 
that  same  controlled  South  African  entity 
or  the  investment  of  such  profits  in  a  South 
African  entity: 

(ii)  contributions  of  money  or  other  assets 
where  such  contributions  are  necessary  to 
enable  a  controlled  South  African  entity  to 
operate  in  an  economically  sound  manner, 
without  expanding  its  operations:  or 

(Iii)  the  ownership  or  control  of  a  share  or 
interest  in  a  South  African  entity  or  a  con- 
trolled South  African  entity  of  a  debt  or 
equity  security  issued  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  or  a  South  African  entity 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 
the  transfer  or  acquisition  of  such  a  share, 
interest,  or  debt  or  equity  security,  if  any 
such  transfer  or  acquisition  does  not  result 
in  a  payment,  contribution  of  funds  or 
assets,  or  credit  to  a  South  African  entity,  a 
controlled  South  African  entity,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa: 

(5)  the  term  "national  of  the  United 
States"  means— 

(A)  a  natural  person  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  who  owes  permanent 


allegiance  to  the  United  States  or  is  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  States,  as  defined  by  section 
101(a)(20)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(20)):  or 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  which  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
State  or  territory  thereof,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

(6)  the  term  "South  Africa"  refers  to  the 
territory  that  constituted  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  on  May  31,  1961: 

(7)  the  term  "South  African  entity" 
means— 

(A)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  or  entity  organized  in 
South  Africa:  or 

(B)  a  branch,  office,  agency,  or  sole  pro- 
prietorship in  South  Africa  of  a  person  that 
resides  or  is  organized  outside  South  Africa; 
and 

(8)  the  term  "United  States"  includes  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  4.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  set 
forth  a  comprehensive  and  complete  frame- 
work to  guide  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  in  helping  to  bring  an  end  to  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa  and  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nonracial,  democratic  form  of 
government.  This  Act  sets  out  United  States 
policy  toward  the  Government  of  South 
Africa,  the  victims  of  apartheid,  and  the 
other  states  in  southern  Africa.  It  also  pro- 
vides the  President  with  additional  author- 
ity to  work  with  the  other  industrial  democ- 
racies to  help  end  apartheid  and  establish 
democracy  in  South  Africa. 

TITLE  I-POUCY  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ENDING 
APARTHEID 

POUCY  TOWARD  THE  OOVERNMENT  OP  SOUTH 
APRICA 

Sec.  101.  (a)  United  States  policy  toward 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  shall  be 
designed  to  bring  about  reforms  in  that 
system  of  government  that  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  nonracial  democracy. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  work  toward 
this  goal  by  encouraging  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  to— 

(1)  suspend  the  present  state  of  emergen- 
cy and  respect  the  principal  of  equal  justice 
under  law  for  citizens  of  all  races: 

(2)  release  Nelson  Mandela,  Govan  Mbeki, 
Walter  Sisulu,  black  trade  union  leaders, 
and  all  political  prisoners; 

(3)  permit  the  free  exercise  by  South  Afri- 
cans of  all  races  of  the  right  to  form  politi- 
cal parties,  express  political  opinions,  and 
otherwise  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess: 

(4)  establish  a  timetable  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  apartheid  laws: 

(5)  negotiate  with  representatives  of  all 
racial  groups  in  South  Africa  the  future  po- 
litical system  in  South  Africa:  and 

(6)  end  military  and  paramilitary  activities 
aimed  at  neighboring  states. 

(c)  The  United  States  will  encourage  the 
actions  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  through 
economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  measures 
as  set  forth  in  this  Act.  The  United  States 
will  adjust  its  actions  toward  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  to  reflect  the  progress 
or  lack  of  progress  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  in  meeting  the  goal 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 


POLICY  TOWARD  THE  VICTIMS  OP  APARTHEID 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  United  States  policy 
toward  the  victims  of  apartheid  is  to  use 
economic,  political,  diplomatic,  and  other  ef- 
fective means  to  achieve  the  removal  of  the 
root  cause  of  their  victimization,  which  Is 
the  apartheid  system.  In  anticipation  of  the 
removal  of  the  system  of  apartheid  and  as  a 
further  means  of  challenging  that  system.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  Stales  to  aasisl 
these  victims  of  apartheid  as  Individuals  and 
through  organizations  to  overcome  the 
handicaps  Imposed  on  them  by  the  system 
of  apartheid  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
their  rightful  roles  as  full  participants  In 
the  political,  social,  economic,  and  Intellec- 
tual life  of  their  country  In  the  pMt-apart- 
held  South  Africa  envisioned  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  work  toward 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  by— 

(1)  providing  assistance  to  South  African 
victims  of  apartheid  without  di.srrlmlnatlon 
by  race,  color,  sex.  religious  belief,  or  politi- 
cal orientation,  to  take  advantage  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  In  South  Africa  and  In 
the  United  SUtes  to  prepare  for  leadership 
positions  in  a  post-apartheid  South  Africa. 

(2)  assisting  victims  of  apartheid: 

(3)  aiding  Individuals  or  groups  In  South 
Africa  whose  goals  are  to  aid  victims  of 
apartheid  or  foster  nonviolent  legal  or  pollt 
ical  challenges  to  the  apartheid  laws: 

(4)  furnishing  direct  financial  assLstanre 
to  those  whose  nonviolent  activities  had  led 
to  their  arrest  or  detention  by  the  South  Af- 
rican authorities; 

(5)  intervening  at  the  highest  political 
levels  in  South  Africa  to  express  the  strong 
desire  of  the  United  States  to  see  the  devel- 
opment in  South  Africa  of  a  nonracial 
democratic  society;  and 

(6)  supporting  the  rights  of  the  victims  of 
apartheid  through  political,  economic,  or 
other  sanctions  in  the  event  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  government  fails  to 
make  progress  toward  the  removal  of  the 
apartheid  laws  and  the  establishment  of 
such  democracy. 

POLICY  TOWARD  OTHER  COUNTRIES  IN 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  United  States  policy 
toward  the  other  countries  in  the  Southern 
African  region  shall  be  designed  to  encour- 
age democratic  forms  of  government,  full 
respect  for  human  rights,  political  inde- 
pendence, and  economic  development. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  work  toward 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  by— 

(1)  helping  to  secure  the  independence  of 
Namibia  and  the  establishment  of  Namibia 
on  a  nonracial  democracy  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolutions: 

(2)  supporting  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
military  forces  from  the  region: 

(3)  encouraging  the  nations  of  the  region 
to  settle  differences  through  peaceful 
means; 

(4)  promoting  economic  development 
through  bilateral  iind  multilateral  economic 
assistance  targeted  at  increasing  opportuni- 
ties in  the  productive  sectors  of  national 
economies,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  nongovernmental 
economic  activities; 

(5)  encouraging,  and  when  necessary, 
strongly  demanding,  that  all  countries  of 
the  region  respect  the  human  rights  of  their 
citizens  and  noncitizens  residing  in  the 
country,  and  especially  the  release  of  per- 
sons persecuted  for  their  political  beliefs  or 
detained  without  trial;  and 
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(6)  providing  appropriate  assistance, 
within  the  limitations  of  American  responsi- 
bilities at  home  and  in  other  regions,  to 
assist  regional  economic  cooperation  and 
the  development  of  interregional  transpor- 
tation and  other  capital  facilities  necessary 
for  economic  growth. 

POLICY  TOWARD  "FRONTLINE"  STATES 

Sec.  104.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  I>resident  should  discuss  with  the 
governments  of  the  African  "frontline" 
states  the  effects  on  them  of  disruptions  in 
transportation  or  other  economic  links 
through  South  Africa  and  of  means  of  re- 
ducing those  effects. 

POLICY  TOWARD  A  NEGOTIATED  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  United  States  policy  will 
seek  to  promote  negotiations  among  repre- 
sentatives of  all  citizens  of  South  Africa  to 
determine  a  future  political  system  that 
would  permit  all  citizens  to  be  full  partici- 
pants in  the  governance  of  their  country. 
The  United  States  recognizes  that  impor- 
tant and  legitimate  political  parties  in 
South  Africa  include  several  organizations 
that  have  been  banned  and  will  work  for  the 
unbanning  of  such  organizations  In  order  to 
permit  legitimate  political  viewpoints  to  be 
represented  at  such  negotiations. 

(2)  To  this  end,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  other  appropriate  high-level 
United  States  officials  should  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  op[>osition  organizations  of  South 
Africa,  particularly  but  not  limited  to  those 
organizations  representing  the  black  majori- 
ty. Furthermore,  the  President,  in  concert 
with  the  major  allies  of  the  United  States 
and  other  interested  parties,  should  seek  to 
bring  together  oppiosition  political  leaders 
with  leaders  of  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  negotiations  to 
achieve  a  transition  to  a  post-apartheid  de- 
mocracy envisioned  in  this  Act. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  encourage  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  and  all  partici- 
pants to  the  negotiations  to  respect  the 
right  of  all  South  Africans  to  form  political 
parties,  express  political  opinions,  and  oth- 
erwise participate  in  the  political  process 
without  fear  of  retribution  by  either  govern- 
mental or  nongovernmental  organizations. 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  sus- 
pension of  violence  is  an  essential  precondi- 
tion for  the  holding  of  negotiations.  The 
United  States  calls  upon  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  violence. 

(c)  The  United  States  will  work  toward 
the  achievement  of  agreement  to  suspend 
violence  and  begin  negotiations  through  co- 
ordinated actions  with  the  major  Western 
allies  and  with  the  governments  of  the 
countries  in  the  region. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  for  negotia- 
tions could  be  promoted  if  the  United  States 
and  its  major  allies,  such  as  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  West 
Germany,  would  hold  a  meeting  to  develop 
a  four-point  plan  to  discuss  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  a  proposal  for 
stages  of  multilateral  assistance  to  South 
Africa  In  return  for  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  Implementing— 

(1)  an  end  to  the  state  of  emergency  and 
the  release  of  the  political  prisoners.  Includ- 
ing Nelson  Mandela; 

(2)  the  unbanning  of  the  African  National 
Congress,  the  Pan  African  Congress,  the 
Black  Consciousness  Movement,  and  all 
other  groups  wlUlng  to  participate  in  negoti- 
ations and  a  democratic  process; 

(3)  a  revocation  of  the  Group  Areas  Act 
and  the  Population  Registration  Act  and 


the  granting  of  universal  citizenship  to  all 
South  Africans,  including  homeland  resi- 
dents; and 

(4)  the  use  of  the  international  offices  of  a 
third  party  as  an  intermediary  to  bring 
about  negotiations  with  the  object  of  estab- 
lishment of  t>ower-sharing  with  the  black 
majority. 

POLICY  TOWARD  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
ON  MEASURES  TO  END  APARTHEID 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  international  cooperation  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  an  effective  anti-apartheid  policy; 
and 

(2)  the  situation  in  South  Africa  consti- 
tutes an  emergency  in  international  rela- 
tions and  that  action  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  essential  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Congress  urges  the 
President  to  seek  such  cooperation  among 
all  individuals,  groups,  and  nations. 

POLICY  TOWARD  NECKLACING 

Sec.  107.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  African  National  Congress  should 
strongly  condemn  and  take  effective  actions 
against  the  execution  by  fire,  commonly 
known  as  "necklacing",  of  any  person  in  any 
country. 

TITLE  II-MEASURES  TO  ASSIST 

vicrriMS  OF  apartheid 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OF  APARTHEID 

Sec.  201.  Section  lOS(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Of  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  section  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
agency  primarily  restranslble  for  administer- 
ing this  part  of  this  Act— 

"(i)  for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  $8,000,000; 

"(ii)  for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  $11,000,000; 
and 

"(iii)  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  $15,000,000, 
shall  be  used  to  finance  education,  training, 
and  scholarships  for  the  victims  of  apart- 
heid who  are  attending  universities,  col- 
leges, and  secondary  schools  in  South  Africa 
and  who  are  selected  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B).  Of  the  funds  available 
under  the  preceding  sentence  to  carry  out 
this  subparagraph,  not  less  than  one-third 
shall  be  available  only  for  assistance  to  full- 
time  teachers  or  other  educational  profes- 
sionals pursuing  studies  toward  the  im- 
provement of  their  professional  credentials. 

"(B)  Of  the  funds  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  each  fiscal  year,  50  percent 
shall  be  available  for  educational  assistance 
for  the  victims  of  apartheid  In  accordance 
with  section  802(c)  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  In  each 
fiscal  year  which  are  not  made  available 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  avail- 
able to  finance  scholarships  for  individuals 
selected  by  a  nationwide  panel  or  by  region- 
al panels  composed  solely  of  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  appointed  by  the 
United  States  chief  of  diplomatic  mission  to 
South  Africa.  No  such  individual  may  be  se- 
lected through  any  contract  entered  into 
with  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  of  this  Act.". 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  FUND 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  116(e)(2)(A)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1984  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1984,":  and 


(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1985"  a  omma  and 
the  following:  "and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  and  for  each  fiscal  ye4r  thereaf- 
ter". 

(b)  Section  116  of  such  Act  Is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection: 

"(f)  Of  the  funds  made  avallab 
out  subsection  (e)(2)(A)  for  each 
$350,000  shall  be  used  for  direct 
other  assistance  to  political  detilnees 
prisoners  and  their  families.  Inc 
investigation  of  the  killing  of  pro^sters 
prisoners,  and  for  support  for 
black-led  community  organlzatloi^ 
through  nonviolent  means,  the 
of  apartheid  policies  such  as— 

"(1)  removal  of  black  populations 
certain  geographic  areas  on  account 
or  ethnic  origin. 

"(2)  denationalization  of  blacks 
any  distinctions  between  the  Soujlh 
citizenships  of  blacks  and  whites 

"(3)  residence  restrictions  based 
ethnic  origin. 

"(4)  restrictions  on  the  rights  o^  blacks  to 
seek  employment  in  South  Africi  and  live 
wherever  they  find  employment  In  South 
Africa,  and 

"(5)  restrictions  which  make  It  llmposslble 
for  black  employees  and  their  far  lilles  to  t>c 
housed  in  family  accommodations  near 
their  place  of  employment. 

EXPANDING  PARTICIPATION  IN  TH^  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  ECONOMY 
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Sec  203.  (a)  The  Congress  decl  ires 

( 1 )  the  denial  under  the  aparth 
South  Africa  of  the  rights  of  Soifh 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  to 
portunlty   to  participate  equital^ly 
South   African   economy   as 
owners  of.  or  professionals  in. 
terprises.  and 

(2)  the  policy  of  confining  Sou^h 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  to 
of  employees   in   minority-dominjated 
nesses, 
is  an  affront  to  the  values  of  a 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby- 

( 1 )  applauds  the  commitment  o 
of  the  llnited  States  adhering  tc 
of  Conduct  to  assure  that  Soufh 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  are 
ance  in  gaining  their  rightful 
South  African  economy;  and 

(2)  urges  the  United  States 
to  assist  in  all  appropriate  ways 
tion  by  South  African  blacks  and 
whites  of  their  rightful  place  in 
African  economy. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
head  of  a  department  or 
United    States    carrying    out 
South  Africa  shall,  to  the  maximjum 
practicable,  in  procuring  goods 
make  affirmative  efforts  to  assi^ 
enterprises   having   more   than 
beneficial    ownership    by    Soutl^ 
blacks  or  other  nonwhlte  South 


agen;y 


A  ricans. 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNIT  m  STATES 

Sec.  204.  Section  2(bK9)  of  the  Export 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amend  ^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(9)  In"  anc  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(9KA)  Except  as  p|rovided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  in";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol 
lowing: 

"(B)  The  Bank  shall  take  actlv^  steps  to 
encourage  the  use  of  its  facilities  .o  guaran- 
tee, insure,  extend  credit,  or  par  .icipate  in 
the  extension  of  credit  to  busiress  enter- 
prises in  South  Africa  that  an    majority 
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owned  by  South  African  blacks  or  other 
nonwhite  South  Africans.  The  certification 
requirement  contained  in  clause  (c)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  exports  to 
or  purchases  from  business  enterprises 
which  are  majority  owned  by  South  African 
blacks  or  other  nonwhite  South  Africans. ". 

LABOR  PRACTICES  OP  TRB  tmiTKD  STATES 
GOVERinCElfT  Ilf  SOimi  APRICA 

Sec.  205.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  labor  practices  used  by  the  United 
States  Government— 

(1)  for  the  direct  hire  of  South  Africans. 

(2)  for  the  reimbursement  out  of  official 
residence  funds  of  South  Africans  and  em- 
ployees of  South  African  organizations  for 
their  long-term  employment  services  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and 

(3)  for  the  employment  services  of  South 
Africans  arranged  by  contract, 

should  represent  the  best  of  labor  practices 
in  the  United  States  and  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  labor  practices  of  nationals  of 
the  United  States  In  South  Africa. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  any  other 
head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  carrying  out  activities  in 
South  Africa  shall  promptly  take,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  the  necessary  steps 
to  ensure  that  the  labor  practices  applied  to 
the  employment  services  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  are 
governed  by  the  Code  of  Conduct. 

WELPARE  Ain>  PROTECTION  OP  VICTIMS  OP 
APARTHEID  BT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
acquire,  through  lease  or  purchase,  residen- 
tial properties  In  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  that  shall  be  made  available,  at  rents 
that  are  equitable,  to  assist  victims  of  apart- 
heid who  are  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  obtaining  adequate 
housing.  Such  properties  shall  be  acquired 
only  in  neighborhoods  which  would  be  open 
to  occupancy  by  other  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  South  Africa. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES  OP  UNITED  STATES 
NATIONALS  IN  SOUTH  APRICA 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Any  national  of  the  United 
States  that  employs  more  than  25  persons 
in  South  Africa  shall  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  insure  that  the  Code  of  Conduct  is 
implemented. 

(b)  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  may  intercede  with  any  for- 
eign government  or  foreign  national  regard- 
ing the  export  marketing  activities  in  any 
country  of  any  national  of  the  United 
States  employing  more  than  25  persons  in 
South  Africa  that  is  not  implementing  the 
Code  of  Conduct. 

CODE  OP  CONDUCT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Code  of  Conduct  referred 
to  in  sections  203,  205,  207,  and  210  of  this 
Act  is  as  follows: 

(1)  desegregating  the  races  in  each  em- 
ployment facility: 

(2)  providing  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity for  all  employees  without  regard  to 
race  or  ethnic  origin; 

(3)  assuring  that  the  pay  system  is  applied 
to  all  employees  without  regard  to  race  or 
ethnic  origin: 

(4)  establishing  a  minimum  wage  and 
salary  structure  based  on  the  appropriate 
local  minimum  economic  level  which  takes 
into  account  the  needs  of  employees  and 
their  families; 


(5)  increasing  by  appropriate  means  the 
number  of  persons  in  managerial,  superviso- 
ry, administrative,  clerical,  and  technical 
jobs  who  are  disadvantaged  by  the  apart- 
heid system  for  the  purpose  of  significantly 
increasing  their  representation  in  such  jobs: 

(6)  taking  reasonable  steps  to  improve  the 
qualify  of  employees'  lives  outside  the  work 
environment  with  respect  to  housing,  trans- 
portation, schooling,  recreation,  and  health: 
and 

(7)  implementing  fair  labor  practices  by 
recognizing  the  right  of  all  employees,  re- 
gardless of  racial  or  other  distinctions,  to 
self-organization  and  to  form,  join,  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  freely  and  without  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  and  recognizing  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  such  activity. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
addition  to  the  principles  enumerated  in 
subsection  (a),  nationals  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  section  207  should  seek  to 
comply  with  the  following  principle:  taking 
reasonable  measures  to  extend  the  scope  of 
influence  on  activities  outside  the  work- 
place, including— 

(1)  supporting  the  unrestricted  rights  of 
black  businesses  to  locate  in  urban  areas: 

(2)  influencing  other  companies  in  South 
Africa  to  follow  the  standards  of  equal 
rights  principles: 

(3)  supporting  the  freedom  of  mobility  of 
black  workers  to  seek  employment  opportu- 
nities wherever  they  exist,  and  make  provi- 
sion for  adequate  housing  for  families  of 
employees  within  the  proximity  of  workers' 
employment:  and 

(4)  supporting  the  rescission  of  all  apart- 
heid laws. 

(c)  The  President  may  issue  additional 
guidelines  and  criteria  to  assist  persons  who 
are  or  may  be  subject  to  section  207  in  com- 
plying with  the  principles  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  The  President 
may,  upon  request,  give  an  advisory  opinion 
to  any  person  who  is  or  may  be  subject  to 
this  section  as  to  whether  that  person  is 
subject  to  this  section  or  would  be  consid- 
ered to  be  in  compliance  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

(d)  The  President  may  require  all  nation- 
als of  the  United  States  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 207  to  register  with  the  United  States 
Government. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  one  or  more  private  organiza- 
tions or  individuals  to  assist  in  implement- 
ing this  section. 

PROHIBITION  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  209.  No  assistance  may  be  provided 
under  this  Act  to  any  group  which  main- 
tains within  its  ranks  any  individual  who 
has  been  found  to  engage  in  gross  violations 
of  internationally  recognized  human  rights 
(as  defined  in  section  502B(d)<l)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961). 

USE  OP  THE  APRICAN  EMERGENCY  RESERVE 

Sec.  210.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  meet  food  shortages  in  south- 
em  Africa,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  existing,  authorized,  and  funded 
reserve  entitled  the  "African  Einergency 
Reserve"  to  provide  food  assistance  and 
transportation  for  that  assistance. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  BEIRA  CORRIDOR  PROJECT 

Sec.  211.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relat- 
ing to  the  economic  support  fund), 
$30,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
Beira  Corridor  Project  to  improve  the  trans- 


portation infrastructure  of  the  Front  Line 
States. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  SOUTH  APRICAN  REPUGEES 

Sec.  212.  In  addition  to  any  amount  used 
for  the  Human  Rights  Fund  for  South 
Africa,  up  to  $4,000,000  may  be  used  each 
fiscal  year  for  refugee  education  assistance 
programs  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  and  section  2(b)  of  the  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 
TITLE  III-MEASURES  BY  THE  UNITED 

STATES  TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 

KRUGERRANDS 

Sec.  301.  No  person,  including  a  bank,  may 
import  into  the  United  States  any  South  Af- 
rican krugerrand  or  any  other  gold  coin 
minted  in  South  Africa  or  offered  for  .sale 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
MILITARY  ARTICLES 

Sec  302.  No  arms,  ammunition,  or  mili- 
tary vehicles  produced  in  South  Africa  or 
any  manufacturing  data  for  such  articl<-s 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  Stale.s. 

PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
PRODUCTS  FROM  PARASTATAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  article  which  is  grown, 
produced,  or  manufactured  by  a  para-slatal 
organization  of  South  Africa  may  be  import- 
ed into  the  United  States,  except  for  tho.se 
strategic  minerals  for  which  the  President 
has  certified  to  the  Congress  that  the  quan- 
tities essential  for  the  economy  or  defen.se 
of  the  United  States  are  unavailable  from 
reliable  and  secure  suppliers. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"parastatal  organization"  means  a  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  COMPUTER  EXPORTS  TO  SOUTH 
APRICA 

Sec.  304.  (a)  No  computers,  computer  soft- 
ware, electronic  components  or  goods  or 
technology  intended  to  manufacture  or 
service  computers  may  be  exported,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  SALE  OR  EXPORT  OF  ITEMS  ON 
MUNITIONS  LIST 

Sec.  304a.  No  item  contained  on  the 
United  States  Munitions  List  which  is  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
or  which  is  exported  by  a  person  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  may  be 
exported  to  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  LOANS  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  305.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  United  States  person  may, 
directly  or  through  another  person  make 
any  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit  to  or 
provide  funds  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
loan  or  other  extension  of  credit  to  any 
South  African  person  or  to  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  other  organization  which  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  South  African  na- 
tionals or  which  is  organized  under  the  laws 
of  South  Africa. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  or  extension 
of  credit  for  which  an  agreement  is  entered 
into  before  July  23,  1986. 

(c)  The  prohibition  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  loan  or  extension 
of  credit  for  any  educational,  housing,  or 
health  facility  which  is  available  to  all  per- 
sons on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  and 
which  is  located  in  a  geographic  area  acces- 
sible to  all  population  groups  without  any 
legal  or  administrative  restriction. 
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PROHBITION  ON  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  WITH 
SOUTH  APRICA 

Sec.  306.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  terminate  the  Agreement  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  Relating  to  Air  Services  Be- 
tween Their  Respective  Territories,  signed 
May  23,  1947,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  that  agreement. 

(2)  Upon  termination  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pro- 
hibit any  aircraft  of  a  foreign  air  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  or  by  South  African 
nationals  from  engaging  in  air  transporta- 
tion with  respect  to  the  United  States. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  including  any  international  agree- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
prohibit  the  takeoff  and  landing  in  South 
Africa  of  any  aircraft  by  any  air  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  national 
of  the  United  States  or  by  any  corporation 
or  other  entity  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  state. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  the  prohi- 
bition contained  in  subsection  (a)  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  provide  for 
emergencies  in  which  the  safety  of  an  air- 
craft or  its  crew  or  passengers  are  threat- 
ened. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"aircraft",  "air  transportation",  and  "for- 
eign air  carrier"  have  the  meanings  given 
those  terms  in  section  101  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301). 

PROHIBITIONS  ON  NUCLEAR  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH 
APRICA 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

(1)  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  not  issue  any  license  for  the  export  to 
South  Africa  of  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cilities, any  source  or  special  nuclear  materi- 
al or  sensitive  nuclear  technology,  or  any 
component  parts,  items,  or  substances 
which  the  Commission  has  determined,  pur- 
suant to  section  109b  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  to  be  especially  relevant  from  the 
standpoint  of  export  control  because  of 
their  significance  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not 
issue  any  license  for  the  export  to  South 
Africa  of  any  goods  or  technology  which 
have  been  determined,  pursuant  to  section 
309(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act 
of  1978,  to  be  of  significance  for  nuclear  ex- 
plosive purposes  for  use  in,  or  judged  by  the 
President  to  be  likely  to  be  diverted  to,  a 
South  African  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cility: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  not, 
under  section  57b.(2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  authorize  any  person  to  engage,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  the  production  of  special 
nuclear  material  in  South  Africa:  and 

(4)  no  goods,  technology,  source  or  special 
nuclear  material,  facilities,  components, 
items,  or  substances  referred  to  in  clauses 
(1)  through  (3)  shall  be  approved  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Conunission  or  an  execu- 
tive branch  agency  for  retransfer  to  South 
Africa, 

unless  the  Secretary  of  State  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  done  at 


Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  on  July 
1,  1968,  or  otherwise  maintains  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  all 
its  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  as  defined  in 
the  Nuclear  Non-F»roliferation  Act  of  1978. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  pre- 
clude— 

(1)  any  export,  retransfer,  or  activity  gen- 
erally licensed  or  generally  authorized  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy:  or 

(2)  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing or  applying  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  or  United  States  bilateral 
safeguards,  for  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  programs  generally  available  to  its 
member  states,  for  reducing  the  use  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  in  research  or  test 
reactors,  or  for  other  technical  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  proliferation  risks, 
such  as  programs  to  extend  the  life  of  reac- 
tor fuel  and  activities  envisaged  by  section 
223  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 
or  which  are  necessary  for  humanitarian 
reasons  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

(c)  The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
particular  export,  retransfer,  or  activity,  or 
a  group  of  exports,  retransfers,  or  activities, 
if  the  President  determines  that  to  apply 
the  prohibitions  would  be  seriously  prejudi- 
cial to  the  achievement  of  United  States 
nonproliferation  objectives  or  would  other- 
wise jeopardize  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and,  if  at  least 
60  days  before  the  initial  export,  retransfer, 
or  activity  is  carried  out,  the  President  sub- 
mits to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  that  determination,  to- 
gether with  his  reasons  therefor. 

PROHIBITION  ON  COOPERATION  WITH  THE 
ARMED  FORCES  OP  SOUTH  APRICA 

Sec.  307a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  funds  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  any  cooperation,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Government  of  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  307b.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  any 
provision  of  law  may  be  available  for  any  as- 
sistance to  investment  in,  or  any  subsidy  for 
trade  with  South  Africa,  including  but  not 
limited  to  funding  for  trade  missions  in 
South  Africa  and  for  participation  in  exhibi- 
tions and  trade  fairs  in  South  Africa. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  by  any  provision  of 
law  may  be  available  to  promote  United 
States  tourism  to  South  Africa. 

(c)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  department,  agency,  or  other 
entity  of  the  United  States  may  enter  into  a 
contract  with  any  corporation  or  other  busi- 
ness enterprise  organized  under  the  laws  of 
South  Africa  or  which  is  50  percent  or  more 
beneficially  owned  by  South  African 
nationals. 

(d)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  department,  agency  or  other 
entity  of  the  United  States  may  enter  into  a 
contract  for  the  procurement  of  goods  or 
services  produced  or  performed  in  South 
Africa. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  ISSUANCE  OF  VISAS  TO  SOUTH 
APRICAN  NATIONALS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)   American    journalists,   scholars,    and 
clergy,    among    others,    have    experienced 


problems  in  obtaining  visas  to 
Africa:  and 

(2)  South  African  officials  may 
ited  the  United  States  to  gather, 
tiously,  information  useful  In  circi^ 
the   international   arms  embargo 
against  South  Africa. 

(bXl)  Notwithstanding  any  otHer 
sion  of  law,  the  President  shall 
class  of  persons  consisting  of  all 
the  Government  of  South  Africa, 
individuals  performing  services  foi 
emment  of  South  Africa,  and 
their  immediate  families. 

(2)  On  or  after  the  date  of 
this  Act.  no  visa  for  admission  to 
States  may  be  issued  to  any 
such  class  except  on  a  case-by-c« 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 

(3)  No  visa  issued  before  the  dat< 
ment  of  this  Act  to  a  nonimmigrant 
described  in  section  101(a)(lS)(A) 
migration  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
after  a  date  which  is  30  days  af tei 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  unless  svch 
sooner  renewed. 
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SALES  OP  GOLD  STOCKS 

Sec.  309.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessiLry  or  ap- 
propriate to  affect  the  price  of  gdid  on  the 
world  markets  and  thereby  to  car  y  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act.  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  sell  United  States  gold  sto<  ks  on  the 
open  market  and  to  engage  in  oth<  r  transac- 
tions involving  gold  in  such  maniper  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 


government  of  SOUTH  AFRICA  BANK 


pur{  OSes, 
sentence. 


Sec.  310.  (a)  A  United  States 
institution  may  not  accept.  recei\ip 
a  deposit  account  from  the  Govi 
South  Africa  or  from  any  agency 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Gov 
South    Africa    except    for    such 
which  may  be  authorized  by  the 
for  diplomatic  or  consular 
purptoses   of   the   preceding 
term  "depository  institution"  has 
meaning  as  in  section  19(b>(l)  of 
al  Reserve  Act. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  |n  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  45  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION  ON  IMPORTATION  OF  *RANIUM 
AND  COAL  PROM  SOUTH  APRK  A 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Notwithstanding  ^y  other 
provision  of  law.  no— 

(1)  uranium  ore. 

(2)  uranium  oxide, 

(3)  coal. 

(4)  diamonds, 

(5)  textiles. 

(6)  crude  oil  or  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, 

(7)  agricultural  commodity  oij  product, 
and 

(8)  the    articles    that   are   suitable    for 
human  consumption, 
that  is  produced  or  manufactured  in  South 
Africa  may  be  imported  into  tlie  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effe<it  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thisj  Act. 

PROHIBITION  ON  NEW  INVESTMENT  |N  SOITTH 
AFRICA 

Sec.  312.  (a)  No  national  of  tlie  United 
States  may,  directly  or  throug^  another 
person,  make  any  new  investmentj  in  South 
Africa. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained 
tion  (a)  shall  take  effect  30  days 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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TnUUMATION  or  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 

Sk.  313.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  301 
through  313  and  sections  501(c)  and  503(b> 
shall  terminate  if  the  Government  of  South 
Africa- 

(1)  releases  political  prisoners  and  Nelson 
Mandela  from  prison: 

(2)  repeals  the  state  of  emergency  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  releases  all  detainees  held  under  such 
state  of  emergency: 

(3)  unbans  democratic  political  parties: 

(4)  repeals  the  Group  Areas  and  Popula- 
tion and  Registration  Act:  and 

(5)  publicly  commits  itself  to  good  faith 
negotiations  with  truly  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  black  majority  without  precondi- 
tions. 

(b)  The  President  may  suspend  or  modify 
any  of  the  measures  required  by  sections 
301  through  312  or  section  501(c)  or  section 
503(b)  thirty  days  after  he  determines,  and 
so  reports  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  has— 

(1)  taken  the  action  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a), 

(2)  taken  three  of  the  four  actions  listed 
In  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  of  subsection 
(a),  and 

(3)  made  substantial  progress  toward  dis- 
mantling the  system  of  apartheid  and  estab- 
lishing a  nonracial  democracy, 

unless  the  Congress  enacts  within  such 
thirty-day  period,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 602  of  this  Act,  a  joint  resolution  disap- 
proving the  determination  of  the  President 
tmder  this  subsection. 

ADTHORITT  TO  PERMIT  STATES  AND  POLITICAL 

smoivisioiis  or  states  to  entorce  state 

OR  LOCAL  AHTi-APARTHEIO  LAWS 

Sec.  314.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  subject  to  subsection 
(b>- 

(1)  the  eUglbility  of  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  to  receive  funds  under 
any  Federal  law:  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  funds  which  a  State  or 
a  poUtical  subdivision  of  a  State  is  eligible 
to  receive  under  any  Federal  law. 

shall  not  be  affected  by  the  application  of 
any  anti-apartheid  law  of  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  to  a  contract  entered  into  by 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  which  is 
funded  in  whole,  or  in  part,  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  The  Federal  Government  shall  not  be 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  amount 
of  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  any  contract 
entered  into  by  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  if  such  increase  is  a  result  of 
the  application  of  an  anti-apartheid  law  of 
that  State  or  political  subdivision. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "anti-apartheid  law"  means  a 
law  which  requires  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  to  include  in  contracts 
entered  into  by  such  SUte  or  political  subdi- 
vision provisions  and  conditions  relating  to 
the  contractor's  business  relationships  in 
South  Africa  or  to  limit  or  condition  the 
award  of  contracts  on  the  basis  of  such  rela- 
tionships or  to  take  such  relationships  into 
consideration  in  the  award  of  contracts;  or  a 
law  which  prohibits  or  restricts  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  originating  in  South  Africa; 
and 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 


lands, the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 

TITLE  rV-MULTlLATERAL  MEASURES 
TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

NEGOTIATING  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  401.  (a)(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  international  coopera- 
tion with  the  industrialized  democracies  on 
measures  which  will  encourage  an  end  to 
apartheid.  The  net  economic  effect  of  such 
cooperation  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
net  economic  effect  of  the  measures  im- 
posed by  this  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "net  economic  effect"  means  the  cu- 
mulative impact  on  the  South  African  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  of  the  measures  imposed 
under  this  sections  301  through  312. 

(b)  Negotiations  to  reach  international  co- 
operative arrangements  with  the  other  in- 
dustrialized democracies  should  begin 
promptly  and  should  be  concluded  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  If  the  President  successfully  concludes 
an  international  agreement  on  measures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  he  may.  30  days 
after  the  text  of  such  agreement  has  been 
received  by  the  Congress,  adjust,  modify,  or 
otherwise  amend  the  measures  imposed 
under  any  provision  of  sections  301  through 
312  to  conform  with  such  agreement. 

(d)  Each  agreement  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  this  subsection  shall  enter  into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  if 
(and  only  if  )— 

(1)  the  President,  not  less  than  30  days 
before  the  day  on  which  he  enters  into  such 
agreement,  notifies  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  of  his  intention  to 
enter  into  such  an  agreement,  and  promptly 
thereafter  publishes  notice  of  such  inten- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register; 

(2)  after  entering  into  the  agreement,  the 
President  transmits  a  document  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate 
containing  a  copy  of  the  final  text  of  such 
agreement  together  with- 

(A)  a  description  of  any  administrative 
action  proposed  to  implement  such  agree- 
ment an(<  an  explanation  as  to  how  the  pro- 
posed administrative  action  would  change  or 
affect  existing  law,  and 

(B)  a  statement  of  his  reasons  as  to  how 
the  agreement  serves  the  interest  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  as  to  why  the  pro- 
posed administrative  action  is  required  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  agreement:  and 

(3)  a  joint  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
not  been  adopted  within  30  days  of  trans- 
mittal of  such  document  to  the  Congress. 

UNPAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 

Sec.  402.  The  Congress  declares  that  it 
shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice  under  sec- 
tion 301(a)(l)(BKii)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  for  any  foreign  person,  partnership,  or 
cori)oration  to  benefit  from  or  otherwise 
take  commercial  advantage  of  any  sanction 
or  prohibition  against  any  national  of  the 
United  States  imposed  by  or  under  this  Act. 

PRIVATE  RIGHT  OP  ACTION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  national  of  the  United 
States  who  is  required  by  this  Act  to  termi- 
nate or  curtail  business  activities  in  South 
Africa  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  damages 
against  any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion that  takes  commercial  advantage  or 
otherwise  benefits  from  such  termination  or 
curtailment. 

(b)  The  action  described  in  subsection  (a) 
may  only  be  brought,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  in  the  United  States 


district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Court  of  International  Trade.  Damages 
which  may  be  recovered  Include  lost  profits 
and  the  cost  of  bringing  the  action,  includ- 
ing a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

(c)  The  injured  party  must  show  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  dam- 
ages have  been  the  direct  result  of  defend- 
ant's action  taken  with  the  deliberate  intent 
to  injure  the  party. 

TITLE  V-FUTURE  POLICY  TOWARD 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

ADDITIONAL  MEASURES 

Sec.  501.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  impose  additional  measures 
against  the  Government  of  South  Africa  If 
substantial  progress  has  not  been  made 
within  12  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  ending  the  system  of  apart- 
heid and  establishing  a  nonracial  democra- 
cy. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  every  twelve  months 
thereafter,  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
significant  progress  has  been  made  toward 
ending  the  system  of  apartheid.  Including - 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  has  taken 
the  steps  set  forth  In  section  101(b)  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  an  analysis  of  any  other  actions  taken 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  in 
ending  the  system  of  apartheid  and  moving 
toward  a  nonracial  democracy:  and 

(3)  the  progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  made 
in  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
conflict  in  South  Africa. 

(c)  If  the  President  determines  that  signif- 
icant progress  has  not  been  made  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  in  ending  the 
system  of  apartheid  and  establishing  a  non- 
racial  democracy,  the  President  shall  in- 
clude in  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(b)  a  reconmiendatlon  on  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing additional  measures  should  be  im- 
posed: 

(Da  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
steel  from  South  Africa: 

(2)  a  prohibition  on  military  assistance  to 
those  countries  that  the  report  required  by 
section  507  identifies  as  continuing  to  cir- 
cumvent the  international  embargo  on  arms 
and  military  technology  to  South  Africa: 

(3)  a  prohibition  on  United  States  banks 
accepting,  receiving,  or  holding  deposit  ac- 
counts from  South  African  nationals;  and 

(4)  a  prohibition  on  the  imporutlon  Into 
the  United  States  of  strategic  minerals  from 
South  Africa. 

(d)  A  Joint  resolution  which  would  enact 
part  or  all  of  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  602  of  this  Act. 

STUDY  or  HEALTH  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
"HOMELANDS"  AREAS  Or  SOtTTH  APRICA 

Sec.  502.  The  SecreUry  of  SUte  shall  con- 
duct a  study  to  examine  the  state  of  health 
conditions  and  to  determine  the  extent  of 
starvation  and  malnutrition  now  prevalent 
in  the  'homelands "  areas  of  South  Africa 
and  shall,  not  later  than  December  1,  1986, 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  results 
of  such  study. 
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REPORT  ON  SOUTH  APRICAN  IMPORTS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  United  States  is  dependent  on  the  im- 
portation from  South  Africa  of— 

( 1 )  chromium. 

(2)  cobalt. 

(3)  manganese, 

(4)  platinum  group  metals, 

(5)  ferroalloys,  and 

(6)  other  strategic  and  critical  materials 
(within  the  meaning  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act). 

(b)  The  President  shall  develop  a  program 
which  reduces  the  dependence,  if  any,  of 
the  United  States  on  the  importation  from 
South  Africa  of  the  materials  identified  in 
the  report  submitted  under  subsection  (a). 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  THE  ECONOMY  OP 
SOtJTHERN  AFRICA 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  role  of  American  assistance  in 
southern  Africa  to  determine  what  needs  to 
be  done,  and  what  can  be  done  to  expand 
the  trade,  private  investment,  and  transport 
prospects  of  southern  Africa's  landlocked 
nations. 

(b)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  conducted  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

REPORT  ON  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  OTHER  INDUS- 
TRIALIZED DEMOCRACIES  AND  SOUTH  APRICA 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
aind  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  a  report  con- 
taining a  detailed  assessment  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  relationships  of  other  in- 
dustrialized democracies  with  South  Africa. 
Such  report  shall  be  transmitted  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  President  suc- 
cessfully concluded  an  international  agree- 
ment under  section  401. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
phrase  "economic  and  other  relationships" 
includes  the  same  types  of  matters  as  are 
descriljed  in  sections  201.  202.  204.  205.  206. 
207.  sections  301  through  308.  and  sections 
311  and  312  of  this  Act. 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS  OF 
SOUTH  APRICAN  NATIONALS  IN  UNITED  STATES 
BANKS 

Sec.  506.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  conduct  a  study  on  the  feasibility  of 
prohibiting  each  depository  institution  from 
accepting,  receiving,  or  holding  a  deposit  ac- 
count from  any  South  African  national. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "depository  institution"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  19(b)(1)  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  deUiling  the  findings  of 
the  study  required  by  subsection  (a). 


STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  THE  VIOLATION  OP  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EMBARGO  ON  SALE  AND 
EXPORT  OF  MIUTARY  ARTICLES  TO  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Sec.  507.  (a)  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
Study  on  the  extent  to  which  the  interna- 
tional embargo  on  the  sale  and  exports  of 
arms  and  military  technology  to  South 
Africa  is  being  violated. 

■<b)  Not  later  than  179  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  the  findings  of  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a),  including 
an  identification  of  those  countries  engaged 
in  such  sale  or  export,  with  a  view  to  termi- 
nating United  SUtes  military  assistance  to 
those  countries. 

TITLE  VI— ENFORCEMENT  AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

REGULATORY  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  601.  The  President  shall  issue  such 
rules,  regulations,  licenses,  and  orders  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  including  taking  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  in  effect  the  measures 
imposed  by  Executive  Order  12532  of  Sep- 
temt>er  9.  1985,  and  Executive  Order  12535 
of  October  1,  1985,  and  by  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, license,  or  order  issued  thereunder  (to 
the  extent  such  measures  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  this  Act). 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  602.  (a)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section apply  to  the  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion under  sections  313(b),  401(d),  and 
501(d). 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives. 

(3)(A)  At  any  time  after  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  has 
been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  5  legis- 
lative days,  it  is  in  order  for  any  Member  of 
the  House  (after  consulUtion  with  the 
Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate  time  for 
the  consideration  of  that  Joint  resolution) 
to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
that  Joint  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly 
privileged  and  is  in  order  even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
joint  resolution  imder  clauses  2  and  6  of 
Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  are 
waived.  If  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  the  reso- 
lution shall  remain  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  House  until  disposed  of.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution 
is  not  in  order. 

(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion. 

(bKl)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
apply  to  the  consideration  in  the  Senate  of 
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401(d),  or  501(d). 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  shall,  upon 
tion,  t>e  referred  to  the  Committer 
eign  Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  A  joint  resolution  described 
tion  shall  be  considered  in  the 
cordance  with  procedures  contained 
graphs  (3)  through  (7)  of  section 
the  Department  of  Defense 
Act,  1985  (as  contained  in  Public 
473),  except  that— 

(A)  references  in  such  paragraph 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  referenc^ 
Committee   on    Foreign    Relation^ 
Senate:  and 

(B)  amendments  to  the  joint 
are  in  order. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this 
term  "joint  resolution"  means  only 

(A)  in  the  case  of  section  313(b) 
resolution  which  is  Introduced  in  a 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days 
Congress  receives  the  report 
section  313(b)  and  for  which 
after  the  resolving  clause  reads 
"That   the   Congress,    having 

the  report  of  the 
taining  the  determination  requireid 
tion    313(b)   of    the   Comprehens 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986,  disapprove^ 
determination.",  with  the  date 
ceipt  of  the  report  inserted  In  the 

(B)  in  the  case  of  section  401<d)( 
resolution  which  is  introduced  in  a 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days 
Congress  receives  the  document 
section  401(dM2)  and  for  which 
after  the  resolving  clause  reads 
"That   the   Congress,   having 

the    text    of    the 
agreement  described  in  section  40  I 
the  Comprehensive  Anti-Aparthe  d 
1986.  disapproves  of  such  agreement 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
agreement  inserted  in  the  blank 

(C)  in  the  case  of  section  501( 
resolution  which  is  introduced  in  a 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days 
Congress  receives  the  determinatii>n 
President  pursuant  to  section  501(( ) 
which  the  matter  after  the  resolviig 
reads  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
received  on  a 
the  President  under  section  50 1( 
Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Ac 
approves   the   President's 
with  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
nation  inserted  in  the  blank. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  tefm 
lative  day"  means  a  day  on  which 
of  RepresenUtives  or  the  Senate 
sion,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(e)  This  section  is  enacted— 

(1)  as    an    exercise    of    the 
powers  of  the  House  of 
the  Senate,  and  as  such  it  is 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  and  the 
the  Senate,  respectively,  but 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
Joint  resolutions  under  this  sectio^, 
supersedes  other  rules  only  to 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  such 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the 
tional  right  of  the  House  and  the 
change  their  rules  at  any  time,  in 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the 
Senate,  and  of  the  right  of  the 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of 
report  a  resolution  for  the 
any  measure. 
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ENroRcnaDrT  amd  penalties 
Sec.  603.  (aKl)  The  President  with  respect 
to  his  authorities  under  section  601  shall 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any 
regiilations.  licenses,  and  orders  issued  to 
carry  out  this  Act.  including  establishing 
mechanisms  to  monitor  compliance  with 
this  Act  and  such  regulations,  licenses,  and 
orders. 

(2)  In  ensuring  such  compliance,  the 
President  may— 

(A)  require  any  person  to  keep  a  full 
record  of,  and  to  furnish  under  oath,  in  the 
form  of  reports  or  otherwise,  complete  in- 
formation relative  to  any  act  or  transaction 
described  in  this  Act  either  before,  during, 
or  after  the  completion  thereof,  or  relative 
to  any  interest  in  foreign  property,  or  rela- 
tive to  any  property  in  which  a  foreign 
country  or  any  national  thereof  has  or  has 
had  any  interest,  or  as  may  be  otherwise 
necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  and 

(B)  conduct  investigations,  hold  hearings, 
administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  receive 
evidence,  take  depositions,  and  require  by 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  aU  books, 
papers,  and  documents  relating  to  any 
matter  under  investigation. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)— 

(1)  any  person  that  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation,  license,  or 
order  issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $50,000; 

(2)  any  person,  other  than  an  individual, 
that  willfully  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  any  regulation,  license,  or  order 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shsUl  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,000; 

(3)  any  individual  who  willfully  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation, 
license,  or  order  issued  to  carry  out  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both; 
and 

(4)  any  individual  who  violates  section 
301(a)  or  any  regulations  issued  to  carry  out 
that  section  shall,  instead  of  the  penalty  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (2),  be  fined  not  more 
than  5  times  the  value  the  krugerrands  or 
gold  coins  involved. 

<cMl)  Whenever  a  person  commits  a  viola- 
tion under  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  luiowingly  and  will- 
fully ordered,  authorized,  acquiesced  in,  or 
carried  out  the  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  violation,  and 

(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  carried  out  such  act  or 
practice. 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  violation  by  an  individual  of  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation 
issued  to  carry  out  that  section. 

(3)  A  fine  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  on 
an  individual  for  an  act  or  practice  consti- 
tuting a  violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  person  committing  the 
violation  itself. 

(dXl)  Any  person  who  violates  any  regula- 
tion Issued  under  section  208(d)  or  who,  in  a 
registration  statement  or  report  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  makes  any  untrue 
statement  of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to 
state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements 
therein  not  misleading,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  im- 


posed by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  such 
civil  penalty. 

(2)  Any  person  who  commits  a  willful  vio- 
lation under  paragraph  (1)  shall  upon  con- 
viction t)e  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  imposition  of  any 
penalty  for  failure  to  implement  the  Code 
of  Conduct. 

AFPUCABILITY  TO  EVASIONS  OF  ACT 

Sec.  604.  This  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  person  who  undertakes  or  causes  to  be 
undertaken  any  transaction  or  activity  with 
the  intent  to  evade  this  Act  or  such  regula- 
tions. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  ACT 

Sec.  605.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  constituting  any  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  homelands  referred 
to  in  this  Act. 


METZENBAUM  AMENDMENT 
NOS.  2415  AND  2416 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  two 
amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2404  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  the  bill  S. 
2638.  supra;  as  follows; 

Amendment  No.  2415 

Strike  all  words  after  "Notwithstanding" 
in  the  pending  first  degree  amendment  No. 
2404,  and  insert: 

"any  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  sections 
1002  through  1004  shall  not  apply." 


Amendment  No.  2416 

Strike  all  words  after  "Notwithstanding" 
in  the  pending  first  degree  amendment  No. 
2404,  and  insert: 

"any  other  provision  of  the  bill,  sections 
1002  and  1004  shall  not  apply." 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2417 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  amendment  No.  2414  proposed  by 
Mr.  Byrd  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S. 
2638,  supra:  as  follows; 

Strike  all  after  the  words  "Division  E"  and 
insert  the  following: 

TITLE  II-CENTRAL  AMERICA 

PURPOSES 

Sec.  201.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to 
promote  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment, peace,  stability  and  democracy  in 
Central  America,  to  encourage  a  negotiated 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  the  region,  and 
toward  these  ends,  to  enable  the  President 
to  provide  additional  economic  assistance 
for  the  Central  American  democracies  as 
well  as  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  title. 

POUCY  toward  central  AMERICA 

Sec.  202.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  that— 

( 1 )  the  building  of  democracy,  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  economic  development,  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions,  and  the 
application  of  equal  justice  under  law  in 
Central  America  are  important  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  communi- 
ty of  American  States: 


(2)  the  interrelated  Issues  of  social  and 
human  progress,  economic  growth,  polillcal 
reform,  and  regional  security  must  be  effec- 
tively dealt  with  to  assure  a  democratic  and 
economically  and  politically  secure  Central 
America;  and 

(3)  the  September  1983  Contadora  Oocu 
ment   of    Objectives,    which    sets    forth    a 
framework  for  negotiating  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict  and   turmoil   In   the 
region,  is  to  be  encouraged  and  supported. 

(b)  The  United  States  strongly  supports  as 
essential  to  the  objectives  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)— 

(Da  long-term  commitment  of  economic 
assistance  to  the  Central  American  democ- 
racies in  amounts  recommended  by  thr  Na- 
tional Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America; 

(2)  national   reconciliation   in   Nlcaraxua 
and  the  creation  of  a  framework  for  ncKoti 
ating  a  peaceful,  democratic  .si-ttlfmcnt  to 
the  Nicaraguan  conflict;  and 

(3)  efforts  to  reach  a  comprrhrasiv*-  and 
verifiable  final  agreement  ba.sed  on  thr  Con 
tadora  Document  of  Objectives.  InrludinK 
efforts  to  encourage  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  to  pursue  a  dialogue  with  the 
representatives  of  all  elements  of  the  Nira 
raguan  democratic  opposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  a  democratic  political  M-t- 
tlement  of  the  conflict.  Including  free  and 
fair  elections. 

POLICY  TOWARD  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
NICARAGUA 

Sec.  203.  (a)  United  States  policy  toward 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  shall  be 
based  upon  that  government's  resporuive- 
ness  to  continuing  concerns  affectmR  (he 
national  security  of  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua's  neighbors  about— 

(1)  Nicaragua's  close  military  and  s<Turity 
ties  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  lUs 
Warsaw  Pact  allies  including  the  presence  in 
Nicaragua  of  military  and  security  person- 
nel from  those  countries  and  allies: 

(2)  Nicaragua's  buildup  of  military  forces 
in  numbers  disproportionate  to  those  of  its 
neighbors  and  equipped  with  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  and  facilities  designed  to 
accommodate  even  more  advanced  equip- 
ment; 

(3)  Nicaragua's  unlawful  support  for 
armed  subversion  and  terrorism  directed 
against  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments of  other  countries; 

(4)  Nicaragua's  internal  repression  and 
lack  of  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  civil 
and  political  rights  which  would  allow  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  to  have  a  meaningful 
voice  in  determining  the  policies  of  their 
government  through  participation  in  regu- 
larly scheduled  free  and  fair  elections  and 
the  establishment  of  democratic  institu- 
tions; and 

(5)  Nicaragua's  refusal  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  based  upon  the 
comprehensive  implementation  of  the  Sep- 
tember 1983  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
tives and,  in  particular,  Its  refusal  to  engage 
in  a  serious  national  dialogue  with  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  opposi- 
tion. 

(b)  The  United  SUtes  will  address  the 
concerns  described  in  sul>sectlon  (a) 
through  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic 
measures  (including  efforts  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  other  democratic  nations  in 
such  measures),  as  well  as  through  support 
for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance. 
In  order  to  assure  every  opportunity  for  a 
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peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  United  States  will— 

( 1 )  engage  in  bilateral  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  with  a  view 
toward  facilitating  progress  in  achieving  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict,  if  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  simultaneously 
engages  in  a  serious  dialogue  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition;  and 

(2)  limit  the  types  and  amounts  of  assist- 
ance provided  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  and  take  other  positive  action  in 
response  to  steps  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  toward  meeting  the  concerns 
described  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  duration  of  bilateral  discussions 
with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
implementation  of  additional  measures 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deternUned, 
after  consultation  with  the  Congress,  by  ref- 
erence to  Nicaragua's  actions  in  response  to 
the  concerns  described  in  subsection  (a). 
Particular  regard  will  be  paid  to  whether— 

(1)  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  religion, 
and  political  activity  are  being  respected  in 
Nicaragua  and  progress  is  being  made 
toward  the  holding  of  regularly  scheduled 
free  and  fair  elections; 

(2)  there  has  been  a  halt  to  the  flow  of 
arms  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  mili- 
tary personnel  into  Nicaragua,  and  a  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  military  personnel  has 
begun; 

(3)  a  cease-fire  with  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  is  being  respected;  and 

(4)  Nicaragua  is  refraining  from  acts  of  ag- 
gression, including  support  for  insurgency 
and  terrorism  in  other  countries. 

(d)  The  actions  by  the  United  States 
under  this  title  in  response  to  the  concerns 
described  in  subsection  (a)  are  consistent 
with  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
defend  itself  and  to  assist  its  allies  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  law  and  treaties 
in  force.  Such  actions  are  directed,  not  to 
determine  the  form  or  composition  of  any 
government  of  Nicaragua,  but  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  and  verifiable  agreement 
among  Central  American  countries,  based 
upon  the  1983  Contadora  Document  of  Ob- 
jectives, including  internal  reconciliation 
within  Nicaragua  based  upon  democratic 
principles,  without  the  use  of  force  by  the 
United  States. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  no  member  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  or  employee  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  other  comt>onent  of  the 
United  States  Government  may  enter  Nica- 
ragua to  provide  military  advice,  training,  or 
logistical  support  to  paramilitary  grou(>s  op- 
erating inside  that  country.  Nothing  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  any 
member  or  unit  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  combat  against 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

POLICY  TOWARD  THE  NICARAGUAN  DEMOCRATIC 
RESISTANCE 

Sec.  204.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  all  groups  within  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance  which— 

(1)  are  committed  to  work  together  for 
democratic  national  reconciliation  in  Nica- 
ragua based  on  the  document  issued  by  the 
six  Nicaraguan  opposition  parties  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1986,  entitled  "Proposal  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  for  a  Solution  to  the 
Crisis  in  Our  Country";  and 

(2)  respect  International  standards  of  con- 
duct and  refrain  from  violations  of  human 
rights  or  from  other  criminal  acts. 

(b)  No  assistance  under  this  title  may  be 
provided  to  any  group  that  retains  in  its 


ranlcs  any  individual  who  has  been  found  to 
engage  in— 

(1)  gross  violations  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  (as  defined  in  section 
502B(d)(l)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961):  or 

(2)  drug  smuggling  or  significant  misuse  of 
public  or  private  funds. 

(c)(1)  It  is  recognized  that  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  has  been  broadening 
its  representative  base,  through  the  forging 
of  cooperative  relationships  between  the 
United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  (UNO)  and 
other  democratic  resistance  elements,  and 
has  been  increasing  the  responsiveness  of 
military  forces  to  civilian  leadership. 

(2)  The  President  shall  use  the  authority 
provided  by  this  title  to  further  the  develop- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (1)  and  to  en- 
courage the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance to  take  additional  steps  to  strengthen 
its  unity,  pursue  a  defined  and  coordinated 
program  for  representative  democracy  in 
Nicaragua,  and  otherwise  increase  its  appeal 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

(d)  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  set  out  in 
this  section,  not  less  than  $10,000,000  of  the 
funds  transferred  by  section  6(a)  shall  be 
available  only  for  assistance  to  resistance 
forces  otherwise  eligible  and  not  currently 
included  within  UNO,  of  which  amount 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
Southern  Opposition  Bloc  (BOS)  and 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
Indian  resistance  force  known  as  Misura- 
sata. 

assistance  for  the  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACIES 

Sec.  205.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  President  for  assistance  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies  (Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  $300,000,000  of  unobligated  funds 
from  the  accounts  specified  in  subsection 
(b).  Amounts  transferred  under  this  section 
shall  he  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  chapter  6  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
funds  made  available  by  this  section— 

(1)  shall  be  in  addition  to  amounts  previ- 
ously appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  allocated  for  assistance  to  Central 
American  countries,  and 

(2)  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30,  1987,  except  that  not 
less  than  $100,000,000  shall  be  obligated  on 
or  before  September  30,  1986. 

(b)  Amounts  made  available  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  transferred  from  such  accounts 
as  the  President  may  designate  for  which 
appropriations  were  made  by  title  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1986,  title  IV  of  the  Ag- 
riculture, Rural  Development  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1986,  (as  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  99-190),  and  title  II  of 
the  Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1985  (Public  Law  99-10). 

(cKl)  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  shall— 

(A)  develop  a  plan  for  fuUy  funding  the 
assistance  to  the  Central  American  democ- 
racies (Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras)  proposed  in  the  January 
1984  report  of  the  National  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America;  and 

(B)  provide  a  report  describing  this  plan 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  March  1,  1987. 


A;t 
heai  ling 


$:i, 
Ccsta 


(2)  The  report  required  by 
shall  include  an  analysis  and 
tions,  prepared  in  consultation  with 
retary  of  Agriculture,  on  how  more 
use  can  be  made  of  agricultural 
from    the    United    States    in 
hunger  in  Central  America  and  con 
to  the  economic  development  of 
tral  American  democracies. 

(d)(1)  There  are  hereby  transferr 
President  out  of  funds  appropriatejd 
Supplemental     Appropriations 
(Public  Law  99-88),  under  the 
sistance  For  Implementation  of  a 
Agreement"   such   sums   as   the 
may  require,  but  not  more  than 
to  facilitate  the  participation  of 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and 
regional  meetings  and  negotiation^ 
mote  peace,  stability,  and  securit] 
tral  America. 

(2)  Poinds  transferred  under 
shall  remain  available  for  the 
of  time  as  such  funds  would  have 
able   under   the   Supplemental 
tions  Act,  1985  (Public  Law  99-88 
the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  Congress  reaffirms  its 
the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Development  Organization, 
section  464  of  the  Foreign 
1961,  as  an  effective  forum  for 
and  the  continuous  review  and 
of.   Central   America's   political, 
and    social     development, 
strengthening  of  democratic 
respect      for      internationally 
human  rights.  Toward  this  end. 
than  $750,000  of  the  funds  trans 
this  section  should  t>e  used  to 
Central  American  Development 
tion  and  its  administrative 
to  ensure  that  Central  American 
ment  objectives  are  encouraged 
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ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  NICARAGUAN  DEMOCRATIC 
RESISTANCE 
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Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  The  Congress 
proves  the  provision  of  assistance 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  titlje 

(2)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
President  for  the  purposes  of 
$100,000,000  of  unobligated  funds 
accounts    for    which    appropriations 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defence 
priations  Act,  1986  (as  contained 
Law  99-190),  as  the  President  sh^l 
nate. 

(b)  Notwithstanding    the 
Control  Act  of  1974,  not  more 
cent  of  the  fimds  transferred  und^r 
tion  (a)  may  be  available  for 
ext>enditure  in  accordance  with 
upon  the  date  of  its  enactment; 
than  an  additional  20  percent  of 
may  be  so  available  no  earlier  thai 
15.  1986,  and  15  days  after  the 
to  the  Congress  of  the 
quired  by  section  11(c);  and  not 
the  remaining  40  percent  may  be 
able  no  earlier  than  February  IS, 
15  days  after  the  transmittal  to 
gress  of  the  determination  require^ 
tion  11(e). 

(c)  Funds  transferred  under 
shall  remain  available  for  the  sam^ 
of  time,  but  not  to  exceed 
1987,  as  such  funds  would  have 
able  under  the  Department  of 
propriations    Act,    1986    (as 
Public  Law  99-190).  but  for  the 
of  this  title. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


COORSIXATIOII  OP  AXS  ACCOnHTABIUTY  FOR  AS- 
SISTAHOt  TO  TRK  inCARAOUAM  DEMOCRATIC 
RESIST  AMCK 

Sbc.  207.  (»)  The  Secretary  of  State  (or  his 
designee)  shall  be  responsible  for  policy 
guidance,  coordination,  and  su[>ervision  of 
United  States  Government  activities  under 
this  title. 

(b)  Any  agency  to  which  funds  transferred 
under  section  6(a)  are  allocated  shall  estab- 
lish standards,  procedures  and  controls  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  such  funds  are  fully 
accounted  for  and  are  used  exclusively  for 
the  purposes  authorized  by  this  title.  Such 
standards,  procedures  and  controls  shall  be 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  and  shall  include  such 
safeguards  as  segregation  of  accounts,  moni- 
toring of  deliveries,  and  requirements  for 
the  keeping  of  complete  records  available 
for  audit  by  authorized  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

PUHDS  FOR  HUMAM ITARIAM  ASSISTAMCE 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  transferred 
under  section  6(a),  $30,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  provision  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance. 

(b)  Of  the  $30,000,000  made  available  only 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  $3,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  strengthening 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  for  the  observance 
and  advancement  of  human  rights. 

APPLICATION  OP  EXISTING  LAWS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  title,  funds  transferred  under  section 
6(a)  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  105(a)  of  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986,  and 
all  the  requirements,  terms,  and  conditions 
of  such  section  and  sections  101  and  102  of 
such  Act,  section  502  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1947,  and  section  106  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1985  (F>ublic 
Law  99-88),  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
met  for  such  use  of  such  funds. 

(b)  The  use  of  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  is  subject  to  all  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law  and  established  procedures  re- 
lating to  the  oversight  by  the  Congress  of 
operations  of  departments  and  agencies. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
as  permitting  the  President  to  furnish  addi- 
tional assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  from  fluids  other  than  the 
funds  transferred  under  section  6(a)  or  oth- 
erwise specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance. 

(d)  No  limitation  or  restriction  contained 
in  section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672,  section 
8109  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1986,  section  502  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  shall  apply  to  the  transfer 
or  use  of  funds  transferred  to  the  President 
under  this  title. 

USE  OP  PUNUS  APTER  A  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  210.  If  the  President  determines  and 
so  reports  to  the  Congress  that  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Central  Amer- 
ica has  been  reached,  then— 

(I)  the  unobligated  balance,  if  any,  of 
fimds  transferred  under  section  6(a)  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reconstruction  in  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  economic  support  fund  assistance); 


(2)  the  President  shall  terminate  any  eco- 
nomic embargo  of  Nicaragua  then  in  effect; 
and 

(3)  the  President  shall  take  such  further 
actions  as  are  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
policy  described  in  section  2(a)(1)  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  all  Central  American 
countries,  including  Nicaragua. 

INCENTIVES  FOR  A  NEGOTIATED  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  under  this  title  shall 
be  provided  in  a  manner  designed  to  encour- 
age the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  re- 
spond favorably  to  the  many  opportunities 
available  for  achieving  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  Central  America. 
These  opportunities  include  the  following 
proposals: 

(1)  six  opposition  Nicaraguan  political  par- 
ties on  February  7,  1986,  called  for  an  imme- 
diate cease-fire,  an  effective  general  amnes- 
ty, abolition  of  the  state  of  emergency 
agreement  on  a  new  electoral  process  and 
general  elections,  effective  fulfillment  of 
international  commitments  for  democratiza- 
tion, and  observance  of  implementation  of 
these  actions  and  commitments  by  appropri- 
ate international  groups  and  organizations; 

(2)  President  Reagan  on  February  10, 
1986,  offered  simultaneous  talks  between 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  opposi- 
tion in  Nicaragua  and  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States 
Government; 

(3)  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  of  El 
Salvador  on  March  5.  1986,  offered  an  addi- 
tional dialogue  between  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  and  the  insurgents  in  El  Salva- 
dor if  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  would 
simultaneously  engage  in  a  dialogue  with  all 
elements  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  op- 
position; and 

(4)  the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  on 
May  29,  1986,  reiterated  its  support  for  the 
six-party  proposal  described  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  as  a  means  to  itchieve  national  reconcili- 
ation and  democratization. 

(b)(1)  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a),  and  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e).  assistance  to  the  Nic- 
araguan democratic  resistance  under  this 
title  shall  be  limited  to  the  following: 

(A)  humanitarian  assistance  (as  defined  in 
section  722(g)(5)  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985): 

(B)  logistics  advice  and  assistance; 

(C)  support  for  democratic  political  and 
diplomatic  activities: 

(D)  training,  services,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  radio  communications,  collection, 
and  utilization  of  intelligence,  logistics,  and 
small-unit  skills,  tactics  and  operations:  ancf 

(E)  equipment  and  supplies  necessary  for 
defense  against  air  attacks. 

(2)  The  assistance  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  limited,  by  type  and  value,  to 
the  matters  specified  in  the  classified  annex 
to  the  communication  from  the  President  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  dated 
June  24,  1986. 

(3)  No  weapons  or  ammunition  shall  be 
delivered  under  this  title  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  prior  to  September  1, 
1986. 

(c)  On  and  after  October  15,  1986,  an  addi- 
tional $20,000,000  of  the  funds  transferred 
under  section  6(a)  may  be  made  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance 15  days  after  the  President  determines 
and  reports  to  the  Congress  that— 


(1)  the  Central  American  countries  have 
not  concluded  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive agreement  based  on  the  Conladora  Doc- 
ument of  Objectives; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  Is  not 
engaged  in  a  serious  dialoguf  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition,  accompanied  by  a 
cease-fire  and  an  effective  end  to  the  exist- 
ing constraints  on  freedom  of  sp^-crh.  as- 
sembly, religion,  and  political  activity,  lead 
ing  to  regularly  scheduled  frt-e  and  (air  eli-c- 
tlons  and  the  establishment  of  democratlr 
institutions;  and 

(3)  there  Is  no  reasonable  pro.spfTt  of 
achieving  such  agreement.  dialoKuc.  r<-a.M-' 
fire,  and  end  to  constraints  described  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  through  further  dip- 
lomatic measures,  multilateral  or  bilateral, 
without  additional  assistance  lo  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  on  or  after  October  15. 
1986.  funds  transferred  under  section  6'ai 
may  be  obligaged  or  expended  only  If  the 
President  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Nicaraguan  .■morraiir 
resistance  groups  receiving  a.ssis(anre  under 
this  title  have  agreed  to  and  are  bt-Kinning 
to  implement— 

(A)  confederation  and  reform  measure.s  to 
broaden  their  leadership  base: 

(B)  the  coordination  of  their  efforts; 

(C)  the  elimination  of  human  rights 
abuses: 

(D)  the  pursuit  of  a  defined  and  roordi 
nated  program  for  achieving  repre.sentative 
democracy  in  Nicaragua: 

(E)  the  subordination  of  military  forces  lo 
civilian  leadership:  and 

(F)  the  application  of  rigorous  .standards, 
procedures  and  controls  to  assure  that 
funds  transferred  under  section  6(ai  are 
fully  accounted  for  and  are  used  exclusively 
for  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  title. 

(2)  In  making  his  determination  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  take  into 
account  the  effectiveness  and  legitimacy  of 
the  political  leadership  of  those  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  groups  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  including  the  abili- 
ty of  that  political  leadership— 

(A)  to  reflect  the  views  and  objectives  of 
the  internal  and  external  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic opposition; 

(B)  to  function  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  opposition  with  Cen- 
tral Americans,  international  organizations, 
and  the  United  States  Government: 

(C)  to  represent  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic opposition  in  dealing  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua: 

(D)  to  provide  command  and  control  for 
the  military  forces  of  all  resistance  groups 
receiving  assistance  under  this  title  and  to 
establish  the  goals  for  their  military  oper- 
ations: 

(E)  to  determine  the  distribution  of  and 
maintain  accountability  for  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  title:  and 

(F)  to  provide  the  legal  mechanisms  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  standards  of 
conduct  applicable  to  all  members  of  the  re- 
sistance groups  receiving  assistance  under 
this  title. 

(e)  On  and  after  February  15,  1987,  the  re- 
strictions in  subsection  (b)  shall  cease  to 
apply  and  the  remaining  funds  transferred 
under  section  6(a)  may  be  made  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance 15  days  after  the  President  determines 
and  reports  to  the  Congress  that— 


(1)  the  Central  American  countries  have 
not  concluded  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive agreement  based  on  the  Contadora  Doc- 
ument of  Objectives; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  not 
engaged  in  a  serious  dialog  with  representa- 
tives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition,  accompanied  by  a 
cease-fire  and  an  effective  end  to  the  exist- 
ing constraints  on  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, religion,  and  political  activity  lead- 
ing to  regularly  scheduled  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  democratic 
institutions:  and 

(3)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
achieving  such  agreement,  dialog,  cease-fire, 
and  end  to  constraints  described  in  para- 
graphs (I)  and  (2)  through  further  diplo- 
matic measures,  multilateral  or  bilateral, 
without  additional  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance, 

unless  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  joint  res- 
olution luider  section  12  disapproving  the 
provision  of  additional  assistance  (other 
than  assistance  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  within  the  limits  of  funds  previously 
made  available). 

(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (e),  no 
assistance  (other  than  the  assistance  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C)  of 
subsection  (b)(1))  shall  be  provided  at  any 
time  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance under  this  title  if — 

(A)  the  President  determines  that— 

(i)  the  Central  American  countries  have 
concluded  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
agreement  based  on  the  Contadora  Docu- 
ment of  Objectives;  or 

(ii)  the  CJovemment  of  Nicaragua  is  en- 
gaging in  a  serious  dialog  with  representa- 
tives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition,  accompanied  by  a 
cease-fire  and  an  effective  end  to  the  exist- 
ing constraints  on  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, religion,  and  political  activity  lead- 
ing to  regularly  scheduled  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  democratic 
institutions;  or 

(B)  the  Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution 
under  section  12  disapproving  the  provision 
of  additional  assistance  (other  than  assist- 
ance described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C)  of  subsection  (b)(1)). 

(2)  The  prohibition  contained  in  para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply— 

(A)  with  respect  to  assistance  described  in 
subparagraph  (D)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  if  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  fails  to  observe 
an  applicable  cease-fire;  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  assistance  described  in 
subparagraph  (E)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  if  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  acquires  addition- 
al equipment  or  materiel  to  carry  out  air  at- 
tacks. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORITY  PROCEDnRES 

Sec  212.  (aKl)  A  joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e)  of  section  11  shall 
be  one  without  a  preamble,  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"That  the  Congress  disapproves  the  provi- 
sion of  additional  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance  pursuant  to  title 
of  the  Military  Construction  Appro- 
priations Act,  1987,  except  as  provided  in 
section  11(b)  thereof  within  the  limits  of 
funds  previously  made  available.". 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  described  in  subsec- 
tion (f)(1)(B)  of  section  11  shall  be  one  with- 
out a  preamble,  the  matter  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the 
Congress  disapproves  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  pursuant  to  title  of 
the   Military   Construction   Appropriations 


Act,  1987,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  through  (C)  of  section  11(b)(1) 
and  paragraph  (2)  of  section  11(f)  thereof.". 

(b)  A  joint  resolution  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  shall  be  considered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (7)  of  section 
8066(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1985  (as  contained  in 
Public  Law  98-473),  except  that— 

(1)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  a 
joint  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  respective  joint  resolution  set 
forth  in  subsection  (aKl)  or  subsection 
(a)(2); 

(2)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  the  appropriate 
committee  or  committees  of  the  respective 
House  of  Congress:  and 

(3)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  the 
eighth  day  and  to  fifteen  calendar  days 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  fifth 
day  and  to  five  calendar  days,  respectively. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  en- 
acted— 

(1)  as  exercises  of  the  rulemaking  powers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate, 
and  as  such  they  are  deemed  a  part  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  and  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
joint  resolutions  under  section  II,  and  they 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  inconsistent  with  such  rules; 
and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
change  their  rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
report  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
any  measure. 

COMMISSION  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Sec.  213.  (aMl)  There  is  established  the 
Commission  on  Central  American  Negotia- 
tions (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"),  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  members  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  one  individual  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

(B)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(C)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  Senate; 

(D)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

(E)  one  individual,  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  selected  by 
majority  vote  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission. 

(2)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  may  be  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission. 

(3)  The  appointments  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  made  within  5  calendar 
days  following  enactment  of  this  title,  and 
the  selection  of  a  chairman  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (E)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
made  within  10  days  following  enactment  of 
this  title. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
monitor  and  report  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Nicarsiguan  democratic  resistance  to  coordi- 
nate and  reform  and  on  the  status  of  any 
negotiations  on  the  peace,  stability,  and  se- 
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curity  of  Central  America,  includin  (  negoti- 
ations conducted  between  or  among  - 

(1)  the  Crovemment  of  Nicaragur  and  all 
elements  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  op- 
position, including  the  Nicaragua  i  demo- 
cratic resistance: 

(2)  the  governments  of  Central  /merican 
countries; 

(3)  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua: 

(4)  the  governments  of  the  Contalora  and 
Support  Group  countries  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Central  American  countries; 
and 

(5)  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  and 
the  insurgents  In  El  Salvador.  \ 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  may  appiilnt  and 
fix  the  pay  of  not  more  than  se\en  staff 
personnel,  but  at  such  rates  not  in  ( ixcess  of 
the  rate  of  pay  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)(A)  Each  member  of  the  Coiimisslon 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  dail; '  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect 
for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  1  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5,  Unit«d  States 
Code,  for  each  day  during  whi;h  such 
member  is  engaged  in  the  perforriance  of 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commissi  on. 

(B)  While  away  from  his  home  o '  regular 
place  of  business  in  the  perfom  ance  of 
duties  for  the  Commission,  a  member  or 
staff  personnel  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  includin  r  a  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  not  Ui  exceed 
the  expenses  allowed  persons  employed 
intermittently  in  Government  servi  ;e  under 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  pay  and  other  employ- 
ment benefits,  rights,  and  privilege;  and  for 
all  other  purposes,  any  employe*  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  considered  to  >e  a  con- 
gressional employee  as  defined  ir  section 
2107  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(d)(1)  A  majority  of  the  membeis  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quon  im. 

(2)  All  decisions  of  the  Conuniss  on  shall 
be  by  majority  vote. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  make  such  re- 
ports in  connection  with  its  duties  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  c  ^airman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Reli  tlons  of 
the  Senate,  except  that— 

(1)  not  later  than  5  days  after  receipt  by 
the  Congress  of  a  report  by  the  {resident 
under  section  14  the  Commission  s  lall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Speake:  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  c  liairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relttions  of 
the  Senate  a  report  addressing  all  •  he  mat- 
ters which  are  required  to  be  includ  ?d  in  re- 
ports of  the  President  by  paragraphs  (1), 
(3),  and  (4)  of  section  14;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  September  30,  1  986,  the 
Commission  shall  prepare  and  traismit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  whether  t  he  Nica- 
raguan democratic  resistance  groups  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  title  hav;  agreed 
to  and  are  beginning  to  implement  r  leasures 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F) 
of  section  11(d)(1)  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
factors  described  in  section  11(d)(2). 

(f)(1)  Salaries  and  expenses  of  tlie  Com- 
mission, but  not  more  than  $400,0  K),  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  func  of  the 
Senate  out  of  the  Account  for  Misce  ilaneous 
Items,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(2)  Funds  made  available  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  disbirsed  on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman ,  except 
that  no  voucher  shall  be  required  for  the 
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disbursement  of  the  salary  of  an  Individual 
appointed  under  subsection  (c). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  section  S02(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  the  Conunis- 
sion  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  use  of  funds  in  accordance  with  such  sec- 
tion. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  90  days  after  transmittal  of  the 
reports  required  by  subsection  (e). 

PRKSIDENTIAL  REPORTING  REQUIRKHKNT 

Sk.  214.  The  President  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  with  each  determi- 
nation required  by  section  11a  report  on  ac- 
tions taken  to  achieve  a  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  in  a  maimer 
that  meets  the  concerns  described  in  section 
3(a).  Each  such  report  shall  include— 

(Da  detailed  statement  of  the  status  of 
negotiations  toward  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  conflict  in  Central  America,  including 
the  willingness  of  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance  and  the  Crovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua to  negotiate  a  settlement: 

(3)  a  detailed  accounting  of  the  disburse- 
ments made  to  provide  assistance  with  the 
fimds  transferred  under  section  6(a)  and  a 
detailed  statement  of  how  the  accountabil- 
ity standards,  procedures  and  controls  es- 
Ublished  under  section  7(b)  and  IKdHlHF) 
are  being  implemented  so  as  to  assure  that 
all  such  fimds  are  fully  accounted  for  and 
are  being  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes 
authorized  by  this  title: 

(3)  a  discussion  of  alleged  human  rights 
violations  by  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
Including  a  statement  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  to 
remove  from  their  ranks  any  Individuals 
who  have  engaged  in  human  rights  abuses: 
and 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  in 
broadening  its  political  base  and  defining  a 
unified  and  coordinated  program  for  achiev- 
ing representative  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

RXQUKSTS  FOR  ADDmONAL  ASSISTAMCK 

Sac.  215.  The  provisions  of  subsections  (s) 
and  (t)  of  section  722  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1985  shall  apply— 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  request  described 
in  section  722(p)  of  such  Act  submitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  request  by  the 
President  for  aidditional  economic  assistance 
for  the  Central  American  democracies  to 
carry  out  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  required  by  section  5(c>(lKB)  (in 
which  case  references  to  a  Joint  resolution 
in  subaectiona  (s)  and  (t)  of  section  722  of 
tuoh  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
a  joint  resolution  without  a  preamble,  the 
nutter  after  the  reaolvinc  clause  of  which  la 
as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  approves  the 
additional  economic  assistance  for  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies  that  the  Presi- 
dent requested  pursuant  to  title  of 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriation 
Act,  1»87.">, 

except  that,  for  purposes  of  consideration  in 
a  House  of  Concrea  of  a  Joint  resolution 
under  subsection  (s)  or  (t)  of  such  section, 
amendments  to  such  a  Joint  resolution  may 
be  In  order  but  only  if  such  amendments  are 
germane. 


UMITATION  ON  PARTICIPATION  OF  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL  IN  DELIVERY 
OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  216.  (a)  United  States  Oovemment 
personnel  may  not  provide  any  training  or 
other  service,  or  otherwise  participate  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  provision  of  any 
assistance,  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  title  within  those 
land  areas  of  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 
which  are  within  20  miles  of  the  border  with 
Nicaragua. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"United  States  Oovemment  personnel" 
means- 
CD  any  member  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  who  is  on  active  duty  or  is 
performing  inactive  duty  training:  and 

(2)  any  employee  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  other  component  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment: 

but  does  not  include  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  General  Accounting 
Office  of  any  employee  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  who  is  carrying  out  inspec- 
tions, investigations,  or  audits  with  respect 
to  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  pursuant  to  this  title. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Comprehensive  Anti- Apartheid  Act  of 
1986". 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sbc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Code  of  Conduct"  refers  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  section  208(a): 

(2)  the  term  "controlled  South  African 
entity"  means— 

(A)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  or  entity  organized  In 
South  Africa  and  owned  or  controlled,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  by  a  national  of  the 
United  SUtes:  or 

(B)  a  branch,  office,  agency,  or  sole  pro- 
prietorship In  South  Africa  of  a  national  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

(8)  the  term  "loan"— 

(A)  means  any  transfer  or  extension  of 
funds  or  credit  on  the  basis  of  an  obligation 
to  repay,  or  any  assumption  or  guarantee  of 
the  obligation  of  another  to  repay  an  exten- 
sion of  funds  or  credit,  including— 

(I)  overdrafU. 

(II)  currency  swaps. 
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(ill)  the  purchase  of  debt  or  equity  securi 
ties  issued  by  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  or  a  South  African  entity  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

Civ)  the  purchase  of  a  loan  made  by  an- 
other person, 

(V)  the  sale  of  financial  assets  subject  to 
an  agreement  to  repurchase,  and 

(vl)  a  renewal  or  refinancing  whereby 
funds  or  credits  are  transferred  or  extended 
to  the  Government  of  South  Africa  or  a 
South  African  entity,  and 

(B)  does  not  include— 

(i)  normal  short-term  trade  financing,  as 
by  letters  of  credit  or  similar  trade  credits: 

(li)  sales  on  open  account  in  cases  where 
such  sales  are  normal  business  practice:  or 

(ill)  rescheduling  of  existing  loans,  if  no 
new  funds  or  credits  are  thereby  extended 
to  a  South  African  entity  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa: 

(4)  the  term  "new  investment"— 

(A)  means— 

(i)  a  commitment  or  contribution  of  funds 
or  other  assets,  and 
(11)  a  loan  or  other  extension  of  credit,  and 

(B)  does  not  include— 

(I)  the  reinvestment  of  profits  generated 
by  a  controlled  South  African  entity  into 
that  same  controlled  South  African  entity 
or  the  investment  of  such  profits  in  a  South 
African  entity: 

(ID  contributions  of  money  or  other  assets 
where  such  contributions  are  necessary  to 
enable  a  controlled  South  African  entity  to 
operate  in  an  economically  sound  manner, 
without  expanding  its  operations:  or 

(iii)  the  ownership  or  control  of  a  share  or 
interest  in  a  South  African  entity  or  a  con- 
trolled South  African  entity  of  a  debt  or 
equity  security  issued  by  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  or  a  South  African  entity 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 
the  transfer  or  acquisition  of  such  a  share, 
interest,  or  debt  or  equity  security,  if  any 
such  transfer  or  acquisition  does  not  result 
in  a  payment,  contribution  of  funds  or 
assets,  or  credit  to  a  South  African  entity,  a 
controlled  South  African  entity,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa; 

(5)  the  term  "national  of  the  United 
SUtes"  means— 

(A)  a  natural  person  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  who  owes  permanent 
allegiance  to  the  United  SUtes  or  is  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
in  the  United  SUtes,  as  defined  by  section 
101(a)(20)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)(20)):  or 

(B)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  which  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes,  any 
SUte  or  territory  thereof,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(6)  the  term  "South  Africa"  refers  to  the 
territory  that  constituted  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  on  May  31, 1061; 

(7)  the  term  "South  African  entity" 
means— 

(A)  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  other 
business  association  or  entity  organized  in 
South  Africa:  or 

(B)  a  branch,  office,  agency,  or  sole  pro- 
prietorship in  South  Africa  of  a  person  that 
resides  or  Is  organized  ouUlde  South  Africa; 
and 

(8)  the  term  "United  SUtes"  Includes  the 
SUtes  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  any  Urrltory  or  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

PtTRPOBI 

Sec.  4.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  set 
forth  a  comprehensive  and  complete  frame- 


work to  guide  the  efforts  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  helping  to  bring  an  end  to  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa  and  lead  to  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  a  nonractal,  democratic  form  of 
government.  This  Act  sets  out  United  SUtes 
policy  toward  the  Government  of  South 
Africa,  the  victims  of  apartheid,  and  the 
other  sUtes  in  southern  Africa.  It  also  pro- 
vides the  President  with  additional  author- 
ity to  work  with  the  other  industrial  democ- 
racies to  help  end  apartheid  and  esUblish 
democracy  in  South  Africa. 

TITLE  I— POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ENDING 
APARTHEID 

POLICY  TOWARD  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Sec.  101.  (a)  United  SUtes  policy  toward 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  shall  be 
designed  to  bring  about  reforms  in  that 
system  of  government  that  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  nonracial  democracy. 

(b)  The  United  SUtes  will  work  toward 
this  goal  by  encouraging  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  to— 

(1)  suspend  the  present  sUte  of  emergen- 
cy and  respect  the  principal  of  equal  Justice 
under  law  for  citizens  of  all  races: 

(2)  release  Nelson  Mandela,  Govan  Mbeki, 
Walter  Sisulu,  black  trade  union  leaders, 
and  all  political  prisoners; 

(3)  permit  the  free  exercise  by  South  Afri- 
cans of  all  races  of  the  right  to  form  politi- 
cal parties,  express  political  opinions,  and 
otherwise  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess; 

(4)  esUblish  a  timeUble  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  apartheid  laws; 

(5)  negotiate  with  represenUtives  of  all 
racial  groups  in  South  Africa  the  future  po- 
litical system  in  South  Africa:  and 

(6)  end  miliUry  and  paramilitary  activities 
aimed  at  neighboring  sUtes. 

(c)  The  United  SUtes  will  encourage  the 
actions  set  forth  in  sulssection  (b)  through 
economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  measures 
as  set  forth  in  this  Act.  The  United  SUtes 
will  adjust  its  actions  toward  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  to  reflect  the  progress 
or  lack  of  progress  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  in  meeting  the  goal 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

POUCrr  TOWARD  THE  VICTIMS  OF  APARTHEID 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  policy 
toward  the  victims  of  apartheid  is  to  use 
economic,  political,  diplomatic,  and  other  ef- 
fective means  to  achieve  the  removal  of  the 
root  cause  of  their  victimization,  which  is 
the  apartheid  system.  In  anticipation  of  the 
removal  of  the  system  of  apartheid  and  as  a 
further  means  of  challenging  that  system,  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  assist 
these  victims  of  apartheid  as  Individuals  and 
through  organizations  to  overcome  the 
handicaps  imposed  on  them  by  the  system 
of  apartheid  and  to  prepare  themselves  for 
their  rightful  roles  as  full  participants  in 
the  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellec- 
tual life  of  their  country  in  the  post-apsjt- 
held  South  Africa  envisioned  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  United  SUtes  will  work  toward 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  by- 
CD  providing  assistance  to  South  African 
victims  of  apartheid  without  discrimination 
by  race,  color,  sex,  religious  belief,  or  politi- 
cal orlenUtlon,  to  take  advantage  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  In  South  Africa  and  In 
the  United  SUtes  to  prepare  for  leadership 
positions  in  a  post-apartheid  South  Africa: 
(3)  assisting  victims  of  apartheid; 
(3)  aiding  individuals  or  groups  in  South 
Africa  whose  goals  are  to  aid  victims  of 
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apartheid  or  foster  nonviolent  legajl  or  polit- 
ical challenges  to  the  apartheid 

(4)  furnishing  direct  financial 
to  those  whose  nonviolent  activitl^ 
to  their  arrest  or  detention  by  the 
rican  authorities: 

(5)  Intervening  at  the  highest 
levels  In  South  Africa  to  express 
desire  of  the  United  SUtes  to  see 
opment    in   South    Africa   of   a 
democratic  society:  and 

(6)  supporting  the  rights  of  the 
apartheid   through   political, 
other  sanctions  in  the  event  th^ 
ment  of  South  Africa  government 
make  progress  toward  the  removal 
apartheid  laws  and  the  esUbllspment 
such  democracy. 

POLICY  TOWARD  OTHER  (X>UNTR<XS  IN 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  United  SUies  policy 
toward  the  other  countries  in  the  Southern 
African  region  shall  be  designed  '  o  encour- 
age democratic  forms  of  govemme  it,  full  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  political  independ- 
ence, and  economic  development. 

(b)  The  United  SUtes  will  wohk  toward 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  by- 

(1)  helping  to  secure  the  indep«ndence  of 
Namibia  and  the  esUblishment  o\  Namibia 
on  a  nonracial  democracy  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  United  Nation^  Security 
Council  resolutions: 

(2)  supporting  the  removal  of  ^  foreign 
military  forces  from  the  region: 

(3)  encouraging  the  nations  of  the  region 
to  settle  differences  through  peaceful 
means; 

(4)  promoting  economic  development 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  economic 
assistance  targeted  at  increasing  opportuni- 
ties in  the  productive  sectors  o  national 
economies,  with  a  particular  empli  asis  on  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  nongovernmental 
economic  activities: 

(5)  encouraging,  and  when  necessary, 
strongly  demanding,  that  all  comtries  of 
the  region  respect  the  human  righ  ts  of  their 
citizens  and  noncitizens  residing  in  the 
country,  and  especially  the  release  of  per- 
sons p>ersecuted  for  their  political!  beliefs  or 
detained  without  trial:  and 

(6)  providing     appropriate 
within  the  limiUtions  of  Americai 
bilitles  at  home  and  in  other  r>gions,  to 
assist   regional   economic  cooperation   and 
the  development  of  interregional 
Ution  and  other  capital  facilities 
for  economic  growth. 
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POUCY  TOWARD  "FRONTLINE" 

Sec.  104.  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
that  the  President  should  discusE 
governments    of    the    African 
sUtes  the  effects  on  them  of  disruptions 
transportation    or    other 
through  South  Africa  and  of 
ducing  those  ef f ecU. 

POLICY  TOWARD  A  NEGOTIATED  SETtLZMENT 
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Sec.  105.  (a)(1)  United  SUtes 
seek  to  promote  negotiations  amc^ng 
senUtlves  of  all  citizens  of  South 
deUrmlne  a  future  political  system 
would  permit  all  citizens  to  be 
panU  In  the  governance  of  theli 
The  United  SUtes  recognizes 
tant   and   legitimate   political 
South  Africa  include  several  organizations 
that  have  been  banned  and  will 
unbanning  of  such  organizations 
permit  legitimate  political  viewpojnU 
represented  at  such  negotiations. 
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(2)  To  this  end.  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  other  appropriate  high-level 
United  States  officials  should  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  op[>osition  organizations  of  South 
Africa,  particularly  but  not  limited  to  those 
organizations  representing  the  black  majori- 
ty. Furthermore,  the  President,  in  concert 
with  the  major  allies  of  the  United  States 
and  other  interested  parties,  should  seek  to 
bring  together  opposition  political  leaders 
with  leaders  of  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  negotiations  to 
achieve  a  transition  to  a  post-apartheid  de- 
mocracy envisioned  in  this  Act. 

(b)  The  United  States  will  encourage  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  and  all  partici- 
pants to  the  negotiations  to  respect  the 
right  of  all  South  Africans  to  form  political 
parties,  express  political  opinions,  and  oth- 
erwise participate  in  the  political  process 
without  fear  of  retribution  by  either  govern- 
mental or  nongovernmental  organizations. 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  sus- 
pension of  violence  is  an  essential  precondi- 
tion for  the  holding  of  negotiations.  The 
United  States  calls  upon  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  violence. 

(c)  The  United  States  will  work  toward 
the  achievement  of  agreement  to  suspend 
violence  and  begin  negotiations  through  co- 
ordinated actions  with  the  major  Western 
allies  and  with  the  governments  of  the 
countries  in  the  region. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  for  negotia- 
tions could  be  promoted  if  the  United  States 
and  its  major  allies,  such  as  Great  Britain. 
Canada.  FYance,  Italy,  Japan,  and  West 
Germany,  would  hold  a  meeting  to  develop 
a  four-point  plan  to  discuss  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  a  proposal  for 
stages  of  multilateral  assistance  to  South 
Africa  in  return  for  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  implementing— 

(1)  an  end  to  the  state  of  emergency  and 
the  release  of  the  political  prisoners,  includ- 
ing Nelson  Mandela: 

(2)  the  unbanning  of  the  African  National 
Congress,  the  Pan  African  Congress,  the 
Black  Consciousness  Movement,  and  aU 
other  groups  wUling  to  participate  in  negoti- 
ations and  a  democratic  process; 

(3)  a  revocation  of  the  Group  Areas  Act 
and  the  Population  Registration  Act  and 
the  granting  of  universal  citizenship  to  all 
South  Africans,  including  homeland  resi- 
dents: and 

(4)  the  use  of  the  international  offices  of  a 
third  party  as  an  intermediary  to  bring 
about  negotiations  with  the  object  of  estab- 
lishment of  power-sharing  with  the  black 
majority. 

POUCT  TOWARD  IIITERNATTORAL  COOPERATION 
on  MEASDRES  TO  END  APARTHEID 

Sk.  106.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  international  cooperation  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  an  effective  anti-apartheid  policy; 
and 

(3)  the  situation  in  South  Africa  consti- 
tutes an  emergency  in  international  rela- 
tions and  that  action  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  essential  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Congress  urges  the 
President  to  seek  such  cooperation  among 
all  individuals,  groups,  and  nations. 

POUCT  TOWARD  NXCKLACINC 

Sec.  107.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  African  National  Congress  should 
strongly  condemn  and  take  effective  actions 
against  the  execution  by  fire,  commonly 
known  as  "necklacing".  of  any  person  in  any 
country. 


TITLE  II-MEASURES  TO  ASSIST 
VICTIMS  OP  APARTHEID 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OP  APARTHEID 

Sec.  201.  Section  lOS(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'(2)(A)  Of  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  section  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing this  part  of  this  Act— 

"(i)  for  the  fiscal  year  1987.  $8,000,000; 

"(ii)  for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  $11,000,000: 
and 

"(iii)  for  the  fiscal  year  1989  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  $15,000,000, 
shall  be  used  to  finance  education,  training, 
and  scholarships  for  the  victims  of  apart- 
heid who  are  attending  universities,  col- 
leges, and  secondary  schools  in  South  Africa 
and  who  are  selected  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B).  Of  the  funds  available 
under  the  preceding  sentence  to  carry  out 
this  subparagraph,  not  less  than  one-third 
shall  be  available  only  for  assistance  to  full- 
time  teachers  or  other  educational  profes- 
sionals pursuing  studies  toward  the  im- 
provement of  their  professional  credentials. 

"(B)  Of  the  funds  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  for  each  fiscal  year,  50  percent 
shall  be  available  for  educational  assistance 
for  the  victims  of  apartheid  in  accordance 
with  section  802(c)  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985.  The  remainder  of  the  funds  in  each 
fiscal  year  which  are  not  made  available 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  avail- 
able to  finance  scholarships  for  individuals 
selected  by  a  nationwide  panel  or  by  region- 
al panels  composed  solely  of  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  appointed  by  the 
United  States  chief  of  diplomatic  mission  to 
South  Africa.  No  such  individual  may  be  se- 
lected through  any  contract  entered  into 
with  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  of  this  Act.". 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  FUND 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  116(e)(2)(A)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1984  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1984,":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1985"  a  conuna  and 
the  following:  "and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter". 

(b)  Section  116  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  subsection  (e)(2)(A)  for  each  fiscal  year. 
$350,000  shall  be  used  for  direct  legal  and 
other  assistance  to  political  detainees  and 
prisoners  and  their  families,  including  the 
investigation  of  the  killing  of  protesters  and 
prisoners,  and  for  support  for  actions  of 
black-led  community  organizations  to  resist, 
through  nonviolent  means,  the  enforcement 
of  apartheid  policies  such  as— 

"(1)  removal  of  black  populations  from 
certain  geographic  areas  on  account  of  race 
or  ethnic  origin. 

"(2)  denationalization  of  blacks,  including 
any  distinctions  between  the  South  African 
citizenships  of  blacks  and  whites, 

"(3)  residence  restrictions  based  on  race  or 
ethnic  origin, 

"(4)  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  blacks  to 
seek  employment  in  South  Africa  and  live 
wherever  they  find  employment  in  South 
Africa,  and 

"(5)  restrictions  which  make  it  impossible 
for  black  employees  and  their  families  to  be 


housed  In  family  accommodations  near 
their  place  of  employment.". 

EXPANDING  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  ECONOMY 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that— 

(1)  the  denial  under  the  apartheid  laws  of 
South  Africa  of  the  rights  of  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  equitably  in  the 
South  African  economy  as  managers  or 
owners  of,  or  professionals  In,  business  en- 
terprises, and 

(2)  the  policy  of  confining  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  to  the  status  of 
employees  in  minority-dominated  business- 
es, 

is  an  affront  to  the  values  of  a  free  society. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby— 

(1)  applauds  the  commitment  of  nationals 
of  the  United  States  adhering  to  the  Code 
of  Conduct  to  assure  that  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  are  given  assist- 
ance in  gaining  their  rightful  place  In  the 
South  African  economy;  and 

(2)  urges  the  United  States  Government 
to  assist  in  all  appropriate  ways  the  realiza- 
tion by  South  African  blacks  and  other  non- 
whites  of  their  rightful  place  in  the  South 
African  economy. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  any  other 
head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  carrying  out  activities  in 
South  Africa  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  in  procuring  goods  or  services, 
make  affirmative  efforts  to  assist  business 
enterprises  having  more  than  50  percent 
beneficial  ownership  by  South  African 
blacks  or  other  nonwhite  South  Africans. 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  204.  Section  2(b)(9)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(9)  In"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(9)(A)  Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  in":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  The  Bank  shall  take  active  steps  to 
encourage  the  use  of  its  facilities  to  guaran- 
tee, insure,  extend  credit,  or  participate  in 
the  extension  of  credit  to  business  enter- 
prises in  South  Africa  that  are  majority 
owned  by  South  African  blacks  or  other 
nonwhite  South  Africans.  The  certification 
requirement  contained  in  clause  (c)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  exports  to 
or  purchases  from  business  enterprises 
which  are  majority  owned  by  South  African 
blacks  or  other  nonwhite  South  Africans.". 

LABOR  practices  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  205.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  labor  practices  used  by  the  United 
States  Government— 

( 1 )  for  the  direct  hire  of  South  Africans. 

(2)  for  the  reimbursement  out  of  official 
residence  funds  of  South  Africans  and  em- 
ployees of  South  African  organizations  for 
their  long-term  employment  services  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and 

(3)  for  the  employment  services  of  South 
Africans  arranged  by  contract. 

should  represent  the  best  of  labor  practices 
in  the  United  States  and  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  labor  practices  of  nationals  of 
the  United  States  in  South  Africa. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  any  other 
head  of  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  carrying  out  activities  in 
South  Africa  shall  promptly  take,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law.  the  necessary  steps 


to  ensure  that  the  labor  practices  applied  to 
the  employment  services  described  in  para- 
graphs (I)  through  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  are 
governed  by  the  Code  of  Conduct. 

WELFARE  AND  PROTECTION  OF  VICTIMS  OF 
APARTHEID  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
acquire,  through  lease  or  purchase,  residen- 
tial properties  in  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  that  shall  be  made  available,  at  rents 
that  are  equitable,  to  assist  victims  of  apart- 
heid who  are  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  obtaining  adequate 
housing.  Such  properties  shall  be  acquired 
only  in  neighborhoods  which  would  be  open 
to  occupancy  by  other  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  South  Africa. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES  OF  UNITED  STATES 
NATIONALS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Any  national  of  the  United 
States  that  employs  more  than  25  persons 
in  South  Africa  shall  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  insure  that  the  Code  of  Conduct  is 
implemented. 

(b)  No  department  or  agency  of  the 
U  lited  States  may  intercede  with  any  for- 
eign government  or  foreign  national  regard- 
ing the  export  marketing  activities  in  any 
country  of  any  national  of  the  United 
States  employing  more  than  25  persons  in 
South  Africa  that  is  not  implementing  the 
Code  of  Conduct. 

CODE  OF  CONDUCT 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Code  of  Conduct  referred 
to  in  sections  203.  205.  207.  and  210  of  this 
Act  is  as  follows: 

(1)  desegregating  the  races  in  each  em- 
ployment facility: 

(2)  providing  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity for  all  employees  without  regard  to 
race  or  ethnic  origin: 

(3)  assuring  that  the  pay  system  is  applied 
to  all  employees  without  regard  to  race  or 
ethnic  origin; 

(4)  establishing  a  minimum  wage  and 
salary  structure  based  on  the  appropriate 
local  minimum  economic  level  which  takes 
into  account  the  needs  of  employees  and 
their  families; 

(5)  increasing  by  appropriate  means  the 
number  of  persons  in  managerial,  superviso- 
ry, administrative,  clerical,  and  technical 
jobs  who  are  disadvantaged  by  the  apart- 
heid system  for  the  purpose  of  significantly 
increasing  their  representation  in  such  Jobs; 

(6)  taking  reasonable  steps  to  improve  the 
qualify  of  employees'  lives  outside  the  work 
environment  with  respect  to  housing,  trans- 
portation, schooling,  recreation,  and  health: 
and 

(7)  implementing  fair  labor  practices  by 
recognizing  the  right  of  all  employees,  re- 
gardless of  racial  or  other  distinctions,  to 
self-organization  and  to  form.  Join,  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  freely  and  without  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  and  recognizing  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  such  activity. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in 
addition  to  the  principles  enumerated  in 
subsection  (a),  nationals  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  section  207  should  seek  to 
comply  with  the  following  principle:  taking 
reasonable  measures  to  extend  the  scope  of 
influence  on  activities  outside  the  work- 
place, including— 

(1)  supporting  the  unrestricted  rights  of 
black  businesses  to  locate  in  urban  areas; 

(2)  influencing  other  companies  in  South 
Africa  to  follow  the  standards  of  equal 
rights  principles; 


(3)  supporting  the  freedom  of  mobility  of 
black  workers  to  seek  employment  opportu- 
nities wherever  they  exist,  and  make  provi- 
sion for  adequate  housing  for  families  of 
employees  within  the  proximity  of  workers' 
employment:  and 

(4)  supporting  the  rescission  of  all  apart- 
heid laws. 

(c)  The  President  may  issue  additional 
guidelines  and  criteria  to  assist  persons  who 
are  or  may  be  subject  to  section  207  in  com- 
plying with  the  principles  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  The  President 
may.  utran  request,  give  an  advisory  opinion 
to  any  person  who  is  or  may  be  subject  to 
this  section  as  to  whether  that  i>erson  is 
subject  to  this  section  or  would  be  consid- 
ered to  be  in  compliance  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

(d)  The  President  may  require  all  nation- 
als of  the  United  States  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 207  to  register  with  the  United  States 
Government. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  President  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  one  or  more  private  organiza- 
tions or  individuals  to  assist  in  implement- 
ing this  section. 

PROHIBITION  ON  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  209.  No  assistsince  may  be  provided 
under  this  Act  to  any  group  which  main- 
tains within  its  ranks  any  individual  who 
has  been  found  to  engage  in  gross  violations 
of  internationally  recognized  human  rights 
(as  defined  in  section  S02B(d)(l)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961). 

PROHIBITION  ON  NEW  INVESTMENTS  IN  CERTAIN 
FIRMS 

Sec.  210.  No  national  of  the  United  States 
may  make  or  approve  any  new  investment 
in  South  Africa  to.  or  on  behalf  of.  any  con- 
trolled South  African  entity  employing  25 
or  more  individuals  if  such  entity  is  not  im- 
plementing the  Code  of  Conduct. 

USE  OF  THE  AFRICAN  EMERGENCY  RESERVE 

Sec.  211.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  meet  food  shortages  in  south- 
em  Africa,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  existing,  authorized,  and  funded 
reserve  entitled  the  "African  Eimergency 
Reserve"  to  provide  food  assistance  and 
transportation  for  that  assistance. 

TITLE  III— MEASURES  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
KRUGERRANDS 

Sec.  301.  No  person,  including  a  bank,  may 
import  into  the  United  States  any  South  Af- 
rican krugerrand  or  any  other  gold  coin 
minted  in  South  Africa  or  offered  for  sale 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
MILITARY  ARTICLES 

Sec.  302.  No  arms,  ammunition,  or  mili- 
tary vehicles  produced  in  South  Africa  or 
any  manufacturing  data  for  such  articles 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  States. 

PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
PRODUCTS  FROM  PARASTATAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  no  article  which  is  grown, 
produced,  or  manufactured  by  a  parastatal 
organization  of  South  Africa  may  be  import- 
ed into  the  United  States,  except  for  those 
strategic  minerals  for  which  the  President 
has  certified  to  the  Congress  that  the  quan- 
tities essential  for  the  economy  or  defense 
of  the  United  States  are  unavailable  from 
reliable  and  secure  suppliers. 


(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"parastatal  organization"  means  a  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  owned  or  conljrolled  by 
the  Government  of  South  Africa. 

PROHIBITION  ON  COMPtTTER  EXPORTS  {TO  SOtTTH 
AFRICA 
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Sec.  304.  (a)  No  computers, 
ware,  or  goods  or  technology 
manufacture  or  service  computers 
exported  to  or  for  use  by  any  of 
ing  entities  of  the  Government 
Africa: 

(1)  The  military. 

(2)  The  police. 

(3)  The  prison  system. 

(4)  The  national  security  agenciek 

(5)  ARMSCOR  and  Its  subsidlar  es 
weapons  research  activities  of  ihf 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial 

(6)  The  administering  authorities 
trolling  the  movements  of  the 
apartheid. 

(7)  Any  apartheid  enforcing 

(8)  Any  local,  regional,  or  home^nds 
emment  entity  which  performs 
tion  of  any  entity  described  in 
(1)  through  (7). 

(bKl)  Computers,  computer  soft 
goods   or   technology    Intended 
computers  may  be  exported,  directly 
rectly,  to  or  for  use  by  an  entity  ol 
emment  of  South  Africa  other 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  only  If 
of  end  use  verification  is  In  effect 
that  the  computers  Involved  will 
for  any  function  of  any  entity  se 
subsection  (a) 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
scribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

PROHIBITION  ON  LOANS  TO  THE  COVE|(nMCNT  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA 
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Sec.  305.  (a)  No  national  of 
States  may  make  or  approve 
other  extension  of  credit,  dlrectlV 
rectly,  to  the  Government  of  Soith 
or  to  any  corporation.  partnershi[ 
organization  which  is  owned  or 
by  the  Government  of  South  Afric^ 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained 
tion  (a)  shall  not  apply  to— 

(Da  loan  or  extension  of  credfc 
education,  housing,  or  humanitarian 
which— 

(A)  is  available  to  all  persons  on 
criminatory  basis:  or 

(B)  is  available  in  a  geographic 
sible  to  all  population  groups  witjhout 
legal  or  administrative  restriction; 

(2)  a  loan  or  extension  of  credit 
an  agreement  is  entered  into  bef on  i 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PROHIBITION  ON  AIR  TRANSPORTATIi  )N  WfTH 
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Sec.  306.  (aKl)  The  Secretary 
shall  terminate  the  Agreement 
Government  of  the  United  States 
ica  and  the  Government  of  the 
South  Africa  Relating  to  Air 
tween  Their  Respective  Territari^, 
May  23,  1947,  in  accordance  with 
sions  of  that  agreement. 

(2)  Upon  termination  of  such  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  pro- 
hibit any  aircraft  of  a  foreign  a  r  carrier 
owned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  th( :  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  or  by  South  African 
nationals  from  engaging  in  air  tr  imspK>rta- 
tion  with  respect  to  the  United  Sta  «s 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
provide  for  such  exceptions  from  t  he  prohi- 
bition contained  in  subsection  (4)  as  the 
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Secretary  considers  necessary  to  provide  for 
emergencies  in  which  the  safety  of  an  air- 
craft or  its  crew  or  passengers  are  threat- 
ened. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms 
"aircraft",  "air  transportation",  and  "for- 
eign air  carrier"  have  the  meanings  given 
those  terms  in  section  101  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301). 

PROHnmONS  ON  iniCLEiUt  TRADE  WITH  SOUTH 
ATRICA 

Sbc.  307.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law— 

(1)  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
shall  not  issue  any  license  for  the  export  to 
South  Africa  of  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cilities, any  source  or  special  nuclesir  materi- 
al or  sensitive  nuclear  technology,  or  any 
component  parts,  items,  or  substances 
which  the  Commission  has  determined,  pur- 
suant to  section  109b.  of  the  Atomic  Elnergy 
Act,  to  be  especially  relevant  from  the 
standpoint  of  export  control  because  of 
their  significance  for  nuclear  explosive  pur- 
poses: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not 
issue  any  license  for  the  export  to  South 
Africa  of  any  goods  or  technology  which 
have  been  determined,  pursuant  to  section 
309(c)  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act 
of  1978,  to  be  of  significance  for  nuclear  ex- 
plosive purposes  for  use  in,  or  judged  by  the 
President  to  be  likely  to  be  diverted  to,  a 
South  African  production  or  utilization  fa- 
cility: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  not, 
under  section  57b.(2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  authorize  any  person  to  engage,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  in  the  production  of  special 
nuclear  material  in  South  Africa:  and 

(4)  no  goods,  technology,  source  or  special 
nuclear  material,  facilities,  components, 
items,  or  substances  referred  to  in  clauses 
(1)  through  (3)  shall  be  approved  by  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  or  an  execu- 
tive branch  agency  for  retransfer  to  South 
Africa. 

unless  the  Secretary  of  State  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  ttuit  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  done  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  on  July 
1.  1968,  or  otherwise  maintains  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  all 
its  peaceful  nuclear  activities,  as  defined  in 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  pre- 
clude— 

(1)  any  export,  retransfer.  or  activity  gen- 
erally licensed  or  generally  authorized  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy:  or 

(2)  assistance  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing or  applying  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  or  United  States  bilateral 
safeguards,  for  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  programs  generally  available  to  its 
member  states,  for  reducing  the  use  of 
highly  enriched  uranium  in  research  or  test 
reactors,  or  for  other  technical  programs  for 
the  pun>ose  of  reducing  proliferation  risks, 
such  as  programs  to  extend  the  life  of  reac- 
tor fuel  and  activities  envisaged  by  section 
223  of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982 
or  which  are  necessary  for  humanitarian 
reasons  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

(c)  The  prohibitions  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  a 
particular  export,  retransfer,  or  activity,  or 


a  group  of  exports,  retransfers.  or  activities, 
if  the  President  determines  that  to  apply 
the  prohibitions  would  be  seriously  prejudi- 
cial to  the  achievement  of  United  States 
nonprollferatlon  objectives  or  would  other- 
wise Jeopardize  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and,  if  at  least 
60  days  before  the  initial  export,  retransfer, 
or  activity  is  carried  out,  the  President  sub- 
mits to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
report  setting  forth  that  determination,  to- 
gether with  his  reasons  therefor. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  ISSUANCE  OF  VISAS  TO  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  NATIONALS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  American  journalists,  scholars,  and 
clergy,  among  others,  have  experienced 
problems  in  obtaining  visas  to  visit  South 
Africa;  and 

(2)  South  African  officials  may  have  vis- 
ited the  United  States  to  gather,  surrepti- 
tiously, information  useful  in  circumventing 
the  international  arms  embargo  in  effect 
against  South  Africa. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  President  shall  define  a 
class  of  persons  consisting  of  all  officials  of 
the  Government  of  South  Africa,  including 
individuals  performing  services  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa,  and  members  of 
their  immediate  families. 

(2)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  visa  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  may  be  issued  to  any  individual  in 
such  class  except  on  a  case-by-case  basis  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  No  visa  issued  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  a  nonimmigrant  alien 
described  in  section  101(a)(15)(A)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  shall  be  valid 
after  a  date  which  is  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  such  visa  is 
sooner  renewed. 

SALES  OF  COLO  STOCKS 

Sec.  309.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  affect  the  price  of  gold  on  the 
world  markets  and  thereby  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  sell  United  States  gold  stocks  on  the 
open  market  and  to  engage  in  other  transac- 
tions involving  gold  in  such  manner  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  BANK  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  310.  (a)  A  United  SUtes  depository 
institution  may  not  accept,  receive,  or  hold 
a  deposit  account  from  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  or  from  any  agency  or  entity 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  CSovemment  of 
South  Africa  except  for  such  accounts 
which  may  be  authorized  by  the  President 
for  diplomatic  or  consular  purposes.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "depository  Institution"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  section  19(b)(1)  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Act. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  45  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION  ON  IMPORTATION  OF  URANIUM 
AND  COAL  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no— 

(1)  uranium  ore, 

(2)  uranium  oxide,  or 

(3)  coal. 

that  is  produced  or  manufactured  in  South 
Africa  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States. 


(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION  ON  NEW  INVESTMENT  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Sec.  312.  (a)  No  national  of  the  United 
States  may,  directly  or  through  another 
person,  make  any  new  investment  in  South 
Africa. 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  301 
through  312  and  sections  501(c)  and  503(b) 
shall  terminate  if  the  Government  of  South 
Africa— 

(1)  releases  political  prisoners  and  Nelson 
Mandela  from  prison: 

(2)  repeals  the  state  of  emergency  in 
effect  on  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  releases  all  detainees  held  under  such 
state  of  emergency; 

(3)  unbans  democratic  political  parlies; 

(4)  repeals  the  Group  Areas  and  Popula- 
tion and  Registration  Act;  and 

(5)  publicly  commits  itself  to  good  faith 
negotiations  with  truly  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  black  majority  without  precondi- 
tions. 

(b)  The  President  may  suspend  or  modify 
any  of  the  measures  required  by  sections 
301  through  312  or  section  501(c)  or  section 
503(b)  thirty  days  after  he  determines,  and 
so  reports  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  has— 

(1)  taken  the  action  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a), 

(2)  taken  three  of  the  four  actions  listed 
In  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  of  subsection 
(a),  and 

(3)  made  substantial  progress  toward  dis- 
mantling the  system  of  apartheid  and  estab- 
lishing a  nonracial  democracy, 

unless  the  Congress  enacts  within  such 
thirty-day  period,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 602  of  this  Act,  a  joint  resolution  disap- 
proving the  determination  of  the  President 
under  this  subsection. 

TITLE  IV-MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 
TO  UNDERMINE  APARTHEID 

NEGOTIATING  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  401.  (a)(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  international  coopera- 
tion with  the  industrialized  democracies  on 
measures  which  will  encourage  an  end  to 
apartheid.  The  net  economic  effect  of  such 
cooperation  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
net  economic  effect  of  the  measures  im- 
posed by  this  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  "net  economic  effect"  means  the  cu- 
mulative impact  on  the  South  African  econ- 
omy as  a  whole  of  the  measures  imposed 
under  this  sections  301  through  312. 

(b)  Negotiations  to  reach  international  co- 
operative arrangements  with  the  other  in- 
dustrialized democracies  should  begin 
promptly  and  should  be  concluded  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  If  the  President  successfully  concludes 
an  international  agreement  on  measures  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  he  may,  30  days 
after  the  text  of  such  agreement  has  been 
received  by  the  Congress,  adjust,  modify,  or 
otherwise  amend  the  measures  imposed 
under  any  provision  of  sections  301  through 
312  to  conform  with  such  agreement. 


(d)  Each  agreement  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  this  subsection  shall  enter  into 
force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  If 
(and  only  If  )— 

(1)  the  President,  not  less  30  days  before 
the  day  on  which  he  enters  into  such  agree- 
ment, notifies  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  his  intention  to  enter  into 
such  an  agreement,  and  promptly  thereaf- 
ter publishes  notice  of  such  intention  in  the 
Federal  Register: 

(2)  after  entering  into  the  agreement,  the 
President  transmits  a  document  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Senate 
containing  a  copy  of  the  final  text  of  such 
agreement  together  with— 

(A)  a  description  of  any  administrative 
action  proposed  to  implement  such  agree- 
ment and  an  explanation  as  to  how  the  pro- 
posed administrative  action  would  change  or 
affect  existing  law,  and 

(B)  a  statement  of  his  reasons  as  to  how 
the  agreement  serves  the  interest  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  and  as  to  why  the  pro- 
posed administrative  action  is  required  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  agreement:  and 

(3)  a  joint  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
not  been  adopted  within  30  days  of  trans- 
mittal of  such  document  to  the  Congress. 

UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 

Sec.  402.  The  Congress  declares  that  it 
shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice  under  sec- 
tion 301(a)(l)(B)(ii)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  for  any  foreign  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  to  benefit  from  or  otherwise 
take  commercial  advantage  of  any  sanction 
or  prohibition  against  any  national  of  the 
United  States  imposed  by  or  under  this  Act. 

PRIVATE  RIGHT  OF  ACTION 

Sec  403.  (a)  Any  national  of  the  United 
States  who  is  required  by  this  Act  to  termi- 
nate or  curtail  business  activities  in  South 
Africa  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  damages 
against  any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion that  takes  commercial  advantage  or 
otherwise  benefits  from  such  termination  or 
curtailment. 

(b)  The  action  described  in  subsection  (a) 
may  only  be  brought,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy.  In  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Court  of  International  Trade.  Damages 
which  may  be  recovered  include  lost  profits 
and  the  cost  of  bringing  the  action,  includ- 
ing a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

(c)  The  injured  party  must  show  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  dam- 
ages have  been  the  direct  result  of  defend- 
ant's action  taken  with  the  deliberate  intent 
to  injure  the  party. 

TITLE  V— FUTURE  POUCY  TOWARD 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

ADDITIONAL  BfEASURES 

Sec.  501.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  impose  additional  measures 
against  the  Government  of  South  Africa  if 
substantial  progress  has  not  been  made 
within  12  months  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  ending  the  system  of  apart- 
heid and  establishing  a  nonracial  democra- 
cy. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
mit to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  chairman  of  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  every  twelve  months 
thereafter,  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
significant  progress  has  been  made  toward 
ending  the  system  of  apartheid,  including- 

(I)  an  assessment  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  has  taken 


the  steps  set  forth  in  section  101(b)  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  an  analysis  of  any  other  actions  taken 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  In 
ending  the  system  of  apartheid  and  moving 
toward  a  nonracial  democracy;  and 

(3)  the  progress,  or  lack  of  progress,  made 
In  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
conflict  in  South  Africa. 

(c)  If  the  President  determines  that  signif- 
icant progress  has  not  been  made  by  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  in  ending  the 
system  of  apartheid  and  establishing  a  non- 
racial  democracy,  the  President  shall  in- 
clude in  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(b)  a  recommendation  on  which  of  the  fol- 
lowing additional  measures  should  be  im- 
posed: 

(1)  a  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
steel  from  South  Africa; 

(2)  a  prohibition  on  military  assistance  to 
those  countries  that  the  report  required  by 
section  507  identifies  as  continuing  to  cir- 
cumvent the  international  embargo  on  arms 
and  military  technology  to  South  Africa; 

(3)  a  prohibition  on  the  Importation  of 
food,  agricultural  products,  diamonds,  and 
textiles  from  South  Africa; 

(4)  a  prohibition  on  United  States  banks 
accepting,  receiving,  or  holding  deposit  ac- 
counts from  South  African  nationals:  and 

(5)  a  prohibition  on  the  importation  Into 
the  United  States  of  strategic  minerals  from 
South  Africa. 

(d)  A  joint  resolution  which  would  enact 
part  or  all  of  the  measures  recommended  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  considered  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  602  of  this  Act. 

STUDY  OF  HEALTH  CONDITIONS  IN  THE 
"HOMELANDS"  AREAS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sec.  502.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  con- 
duct a  study  to  examine  the  state  of  health 
conditions  and  to  determine  the  extent  of 
starvation  and  malnutrition  now  prevalent 
In  the  "homelands"  areas  of  South  Africa 
and  shall,  not  later  than  December  1,  1986, 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  the  results 
of  such  study. 

REPORT  ON  SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMPORTS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  United  States  is  dependent  on  the  im- 
portation from  South  Africa  of — 

(I)chromiiun, 

(2)  cobalt, 

(3)  manganese, 

(4)  platinum  group  metals, 

(5)  ferroalloys,  and 

(6)  other  strategic  and  critical  materials 
(within  the  meaning  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act). 

(b)  The  President  shall  develop  a  program 
which  reduces  the  dependence.  If  any,  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Importation  from 
South  Africa  of  the  materials  Identified  In 
the  report  submitted  under  subsection  (a). 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  President  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  role  of  Americtm  assistance  in 
southern  Africa  to  determine  what  needs  to 
be  done,  and  what  can  be  done  to  expand 
the  trade,  private  Investment,  and  transport 
prospects  of  southern  Africa's  landlocked 
nations. 


(b)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  he  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Presldi  'nt  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  chal  inan  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relailor  s  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  c  lalrman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relitlons  of 
the  Senate  a  report  setting  forth  I  he  find- 
ings of  the  study  conducted  undeij  subsec- 
tion (a). 
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REPORT  ON  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 

TRIALIZED  DEMOCRACIES  AND  SOUTH 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Not  later  than  180 
the  date  of  enactment  of  IhLs  Act. 
dent   shall   prepare   and    transmit 
Speaker  of  the   House  of 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Commille( 
eign  Relations  of  the  Senate  a 
talnlng  a  detailed  assessment  of 
nomic  and  other  relationships  of 
dustrlalized  democracies  with  Soul 
Such  report  shall  be  transmuted 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the 
cessfuUy  concluded  an  international 
ment  under  section  401. 

(b)    For    purposes    of    this 
phrase  "economic  and  other 
Includes  the  same  types  of  mallet^ 
described  in  sections  201.  202.  204 
207,  sections  301  through  308.  and 
311  and  312  of  this  Act. 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  NATIONALS  IN  UNITJeD  STATES 
BANKS 

Sec.   506.   (a)(1)  The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  study  on  the 
prohibiting  each  depository  institu 
accepting,  receiving,  or  holding  a 
count  from  any  South  African 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph 
term   'depository  Institution  "  has 
meaning  as  In  section  19(b)(1)  of 
al  Reserve  Act. 

(b>  Not  later  than  180  days  after 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Speaker 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
the  Senate  a  report  deuiling  the 
the  study  required  by  subsection  ( 

STUDY  AND  REPORT  ON  THE  VIOLATIt^N 
INTERNATIONAL      EMBARGO       ON 
EXPORT    OF    MIUTARY     ARTICLES 
AFRICA 

Sec.  507.  (a)  The  President  shall 
study  on  the  extent  to  which  th< 
tional  embargo  on  the  sale  and 
arms    and    military    technology 
Africa  Is  being  violated. 

(b)  Not  later  than  179  days  aftei 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
submit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou^ 
resentatlves  and  the  chairman  of 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
report  setting   forth   the   flndlngjs 
study  required  by  subsection  (a). 
an  Identification  of  those  countrlei 
In  such  sale  or  export,  with  a  view 
natlng  United  States  military 
those  countries. 

TITLE  VI— ENFORCEMENT  J(^ND 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

REGULATORY  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  601.  The  President  shall  lisue  such 
rules,  regulations,  licenses,  and  ord  ers  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provislo  ns  of  this 
Act,  Including  taking  such  steps  s|s  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  In  effect  thetaeasures 
Imposed  by  Executive  Order  12532  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1985,  and  Executive  Or  ler  12535 
of  October  1,  1985,  and  by  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, license,  or  order  Issued  therelunder  (to 
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the  extent  such  measures  are  not  Inconsist- 
ent with  this  Act). 

CONGRKSSIONAL  PRIORmr  PROCEDnRKS 

Sec.  602.  (a)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section apply  to  the  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion under  sections  313(b),  401(d),  and 
SOl(d). 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves. 

OKA)  At  any  time  after  the  joint  resolu- 
tion placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  has 
been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  5  legis- 
lative days,  it  is  in  order  for  any  Member  of 
the  House  (after  consultation  with  the 
Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate  time  for 
the  consideration  of  that  joint  resolution) 
to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
that  joint  resolution.  The  motion  is  highly 
privileged  and  is  in  order  even  though  a  pre- 
vious motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been 
disagreed  to.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
Joint  resolution  under  clauses  2  and  6  of 
Rule  "XXl  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  are 
waived.  If  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  the  reso- 
lution shall  remain  the  unfinished  business 
of  the  House  until  disposed  of.  A  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
is  not  in  order. 

(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion. 

(bXl)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
apply  to  the  consideration  in  the  Senate  of 
a  joint  resolution  under  section  313(b). 
401(d),  or  501(d). 

(2)  A  joint  resolution  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  A  joint  resolution  described  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  contained  in  para- 
graphs (3)  through  (7)  of  section  8066(c)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act.  1985  (as  contained  in  Public  Law  98- 
473).  except  that— 

(A)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate;  and 

(B)  amendments  to  the  joint  resolution 
are  in  order. 

(c>  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "joint  resolution"  means  only— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  section  313(b).  a  joint 
resolution  which  is  Introduced  in  a  House  of 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days  after  the 
Congress  receives  the  report  described  in 
section  313(b)  and  for  which  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  reads  as  follows: 
"That  the  Congress,  having  received  on 
the  report  of  the  President  con- 
taining the  determination  required  by  sec- 
tion 313(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1986.  disapproves  of  such 


determination.",  with  the  date  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  report  inserted  in  the  blank; 

(B)  in  the  case  of  section  401(d)(3),  a  joint 
resolution  which  is  introduced  in  a  House  of 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days  after  the 
Congress  receives  the  document  described  in 
section  401(d)(2)  and  for  which  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  reads  as  follows: 
"That   the   Congress,    having   received   on 

the  text  of  the  international 
agreement  described  in  section  401(d)(3)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1986,  disapproves  of  such  agreement.",  with 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  text  of  the 
agreement  inserted  in  the  blank;  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  section  501(d).  a  joint 
resolution  which  is  introduced  in  a  House  of 
Congress  within  3  legislative  days  after  the 
Congress  receives  the  determination  of  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  501(c)  and  for 
which  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
reads  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress,  having 
received  on  a  determination  of 
the  President  under  section  501(c)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Anti- Apartheid  Act  of  1986, 
approves  the  President's  determination.", 
with  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  determi- 
nation inserted  in  the  blank. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "legis- 
lative day"  means  a  day  on  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion, as  the  case  may  be. 

(e)  This  section  is  enacted— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  and  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
joint  resolutions  under  this  section,  and  it 
supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  such  rules;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
change  their  rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
report  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
any  measure. 

EMFORCEMENT  AND  PENALTIES 

Sec.  603.  (aKl)  The  President  with  respect 
to  his  authorities  under  section  601  shall 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  any 
regulations,  licenses,  and  orders  issued  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  including  establishing 
mechanisms  to  monitor  compliance  with 
this  Act  and  such  regulations,  licenses,  and 
orders. 

(2)  In  ensuring  such  compliance,  the 
President  may— 

(A)  require  any  person  to  keep  a  full 
record  of,  and  to  furnish  under  oath,  in  the 
form  of  reports  or  otherwise,  complete  in- 
formation relative  to  any  act  or  transaction 
described  in  this  Act  either  before,  during, 
or  after  the  completion  thereof,  or  relative 
to  any  interest  in  foreign  property,  or  rela- 
tive to  any  property  in  which  a  foreign 
country  or  any  national  thereof  has  or  has 
had  any  interest,  or  as  may  be  otherwise 
necessary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act;  and 

(B)  conduct  investigations,  hold  hearings, 
administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  receive 
evidence,  take  depositions,  and  require  by 
subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books, 
papers,  and  documents  relating  to  any 
matter  under  investigation. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)— 


( 1 )  any  person  that  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation,  license,  or 
order  issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $50,000; 

(2)  any  person,  other  than  an  individual, 
that  willfully  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or  any  regulation,  license,  or  order 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,000; 

(3)  any  individual  who  willfully  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation, 
license,  or  order  issued  to  carry  out  this  Act 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000.  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  10  years,  or  both; 
and 

(4)  any  individual  who  violates  section 
301(a)  or  any  regulations  issued  to  carry  out 
that  section  shall,  instead  of  the  penalty  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (2),  be  fined  not  more 
than  5  times  the  value  the  krugerrands  or 
gold  coins  involved. 

(c)(1)  Whenever  a  person  commits  a  viola- 
tion under  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  in  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully ordered,  authorized,  acquiesced  in.  or 
carried  out  the  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  violation,  and 

(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  carried  out  such  art  or 
practice, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  violation  by  an  individual  of  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  this  Act  or  of  any  regulation 
issued  to  carry  out  that  section. 

(3)  A  fine  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  on 
an  individual  for  an  act  or  practice  consti- 
tuting a  violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  person  committing  the 
violation  itself. 

(d)(1)  Any  person  who  violates  any  regula- 
tion issued  under  section  208(d)  or  who.  in  a 
registration  statement  or  report  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  makes  any  untrue 
statement  of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to 
state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements 
therein  not  misleading,  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  The  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (d).  (e).  and  (f)  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  such 
civil  penalty. 

(2)  Any  person  who  commits  a  willful  vio- 
lation under  paragraph  (1)  shall  upon  con- 
viction be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  imposition  of  any 
penalty  for  failure  to  implement  the  Code 
of  Conduct. 

APPLICABILITY  TO  EVASIONS  OP  ACT 

Sec.  604.  This  Act  and  the  regulations 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  person  who  undertakes  or  causes  to  be 
undertaken  any  transaction  or  activity  with 
the  intent  to  evade  this  Act  or  such  regula- 
tions. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ACT 

Sec.  605.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  constituting  any  recognition  by 
the  United  States  of  the  homelands  referred 
to  in  this  Act. 
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DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2418 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2274  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  0F>eration  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2419 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2275  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2420 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2277  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2421 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2278  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2422 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2279  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOJ 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  pioposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  228^  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  ad4  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.     .  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIAT^ONH  nM 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  pro\^ion  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorlz  ;d  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  fo^  the  AJr 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  4nd  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maln|l«nance. 
(19.687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2423 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2280  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

Tot  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2424 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2281  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Nothwlthstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2425 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


DANPORTH 


submitt  ed 


an 

proposed 

to  the 


AMENDMENT 
2426 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.     DANPORTH 
amendment  intended  to  be 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  228! 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  ad<  i 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorised 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test 
uation,  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro\|ided 
for         operation         and 
$19,687,171,000. 


APPROPRIA1IONS 


for 


I  ind  eval- 

for. 
maintenance. 


submit!  ed 


an 

l^oposed 

to  the 


DANPORTH  AMENDMEN1 ' 
2427 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.      DANPORTH 
amendment  intended  to  be 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  228| 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  ad^  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIAjTION  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorised 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,886,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test 
uation.  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro\|lded 
for         operation         and 
$19,687,171,000. 


for 


DANPORTH 


submitt  ed 


AMENDMENT 
2428 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.     DANPORTH 
amendment  intended  to  be 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  228i  i 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  adi  I 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIAIpONS 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorlied 
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the  fol- 

FOM 


of 

to  be 
the  Air 


NO. 


of 
to  be 
the  Air 
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for. 
maiiltenance. 


NO. 


an 

proposed 
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thefol- 

FOR 

of 
to  be 
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appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2429 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2286  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SBC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDIiCENT  NO. 
2430 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2287  to  the 
biU  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AW  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  mlssUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2431 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

BCr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  amendment  No.  2288  to  the 

bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 

lowlnr 

an.    .  AimouzATioN  of  appropriations  for 

TBB  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  f  oUows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


Mr.  DANFORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2289  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SBC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2433 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2290  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2434 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2291  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2432 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2435 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2292  to  bill 
S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SBC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
^rce  as  follows: 


For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2436 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2293  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRlATtONH  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act:  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2437 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2294  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act:  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2438 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2295  to  the 
biU  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FO* 
THE  AW  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  opration  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2439 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
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Mr.  DANFORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2296  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  f  oUows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

Tot  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2440 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No.  2297  to  the  bill 
S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follow: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2441 

(Order  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2298  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Nothwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missUes,  $8,886,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2442 

(Order  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  amendment  No. 
2299  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 


appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2443 

(Order  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2300  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  yesu- 1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2444 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2301  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Nothwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2445 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2302  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2446 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


Mr.  DANFORTH  submltjted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2303  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA^ONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  prdvlslon  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorlced  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  ff r  the  Air 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  proidded  for, 
for  operation  and  malfitenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT 
2447 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,] 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  jtroposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  23Q4  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra.as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment.  a4d  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRMTIONS  n>R 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test, 
uation.  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  prc|vided 
for        operation         and 
$19,687,171,000. 


f)r 


and  eval- 

for. 
maintenance. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENtr  NO. 
2448 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.: 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  23Q5  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment.  a4d  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRI>ltnONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1087 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

Tot  research,  development,  test, 
uation,  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  prodded 
for         operation         and 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2449 


submit  ^ed 


23(16 


an 

(proposed 

to  the 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.     DANPORTH 
amendment  intended  to  be 
by  him  to  amendment  No 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  ac|d  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  prdvision  of 
this  Act,  fluids  are  hereby  author^ed  to  be 
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appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. (15,334.573.000. 

For  expanses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2450 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2307  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SBC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2451 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2308  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2452 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2309  to  the 
biU  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uaUon.  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2310  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000.       ^ 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2454 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2311  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2455 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2312  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCF. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2453 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2456 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2313  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SBC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 


For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2457 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2314  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  VtW. 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2458 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2315  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FIIR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2459 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2316  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

F^r  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2460 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
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Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2317  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2461 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2318  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2463 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2320  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2464 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2321  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2462 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2319  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


by  him  to  amendment  No.  2^24  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment.  4dd  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  H» 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  auth(^rized 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  tes^.  and  eval 
uation.  $15,334,573,000 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided 
for         operation         and 
$19,687,171,000 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2465 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2322  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2466 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2323  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  opration  and         maintenance. 

$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2467 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 


Pfovlslon  of 
to  be 
for  the  Air 


for. 

mklntenance. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT 
2468 


) 

tted     an 

proposed 

2325  to  the 

I  idd  the  fol- 

ATIUNS  FOR 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
Mr.  DANPORTH  subm 
amendment  intended  to  be 
by  him  to  amendment  No 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment, 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPI 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authcjrized 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test 
uation.  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise 
for         operation         and 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT 
2469 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 


Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2: 126  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  idd  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authc  rized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  tesi,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000.  \ 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  pijovided  for, 
for  operation  and  miintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


19307 


NO. 


p-ov 


Lsion  of 

to  be 

for  the  Air 


,  and  eval- 


Ided  for. 
mklntenance. 


p  ovi 


NO. 


) 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2470 

) 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted 
amendment  intended  to  be 
by  him  to  amendment  No, 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment, 
lowing: 


2:27 


SEC 


I  dd  the  fol- 

APPROPRI ATION8  FOR 


AUTHORIZATION  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 


an 

proposed 

to  the 


provision  of 
to  be 

tor  the  Air 
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For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uaUon.  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2471 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2328  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
FDrce  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uaUon,  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$1».687.171.000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2472 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2329  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2473 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2330  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SBC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2474 

(Ordere<l  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 


by  him  to  amendment  No.  2331  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  f  oUows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2475 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2332  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

Tot  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2476 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2333  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing; 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO, 
2477 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2334  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing; 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 


For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2478 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2335  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2479 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2336  to  the 
bUl  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2480 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2337  to  the 
bUl  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2481 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
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Mr.  DANFORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2338  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTION8  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2482 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2339  to  the 
bUl  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO, 
2483 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2340  to  the 
biU  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2484 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 

amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  amendment  No.  2341  to  the 

biU  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  f  ol- 

lowinr 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  f  oUovk 


Mr.  DANFORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2^5  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  iflA 
lowing: 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2485 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2342  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  fimds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

P^r  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


SEC. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2486 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2343  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
FH)rce  as  f  oUows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

F^r  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2487 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2344  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTION8  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2488 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


'  APPROPRI  %TION8 


.  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  autho  ized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  teslj,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  prbvided  for. 
for  operation  and  m«intenanoe. 
$19,687,171,000.0 


DANFORTH  AMENDMEtTT 
2489 

) 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 

Mr.  DANFORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2346  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment.  4<id  the  fol 
lowing: 
SEC 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPR^TKINS  FfMI 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  prfovisions 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  tes^.  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  p^vided 
for        operation        and 
$19,687,171,000. 


19309 


the  fol- 

FOR 


NO. 


of 
to  be 
lor  the  Air 


for. 
maintenance. 


DANFORTH  AMENDBfEVT  NO. 
2490 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  tablcL) 
Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2;  147  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authdrized 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000 

For  research,  development,  tes^  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  p^vtded 
for        operation        and 
$19,687,171,000. 


pijovisions  cf 

to  be 

for  the  Air 


for. 
mklntenance. 


DANFORTH  AMENDMEFT  NO. 
2491 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  tablej.) 

Mr.     DANFORTH     submitted     an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  amendment  No.  2: 148  to  the 

bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment. 

lowing: 

sec     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  ph>vlslon  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authqriaed  to  be 


'  APPROPR  lATIONS 


2: 148 
kdd  the  fol- 

FOR 
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appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
119.687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2492 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2349  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  (8,866.000.000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2493 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2350  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATIGN  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2494 

(Order  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2351  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2352  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2496 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2353  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows; 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2497 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2354  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
tliis  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

F^r  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2495 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2498 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2355  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 


For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2499 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2356  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for         operation  and  maintenance. 

$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2500 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2357  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  MIR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2501 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2358  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  l)e 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO 
2502 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
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Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2359  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lows: 

SEC.     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2503 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2360  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwittistanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO 
2504 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2361  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lows: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2505 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2362  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2506 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2363  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwittistanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2507 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2364  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2508 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2365  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2509 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
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Mr.     DANPORTH     subm 
amendment  intended  to  be 
by  him  to  amendment  No 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment, 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  <IF 
THE  AIR  F0R<;F.. 

Notwithstanding  any  other 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authojrlzed 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  tes^,  and  eval 
uation.  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise 
for         operation         and 
$19,687,171,000. 
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DANPORTH  AMENDMEirr 
2510 

) 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2?67  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  ^d  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  niR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000 

For  research,  development,  tesjt.  and  eval 
uation.  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  n^ntenanre. 
$19,687,171,000. 
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(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  tabh 
Mr.     DANPORTH     subii  itted 
amendment  intended  to  be 
by  him  to  amendment  No. 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  Md  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPI^ATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  drovision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987]  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

F^r  research,  development,  te^,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  mfuntenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT 
2512 

) 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
Mr.     DANPORTH     subnojitted 

amendment  intended  to  be 

by  him  to  amendment  No. 

bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  foUows: 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment, 

lowing: 


SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  pkx>vision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
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appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uaUon.  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2513 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2370  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AinVOBIZATION  OF  APPROPMATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uaUon.  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2514 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2371  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

sec     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2515 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2372  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2373  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2517 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2374  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2518 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2375  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2516 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2519 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2376  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 


For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2520 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2377  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  VKM 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2521 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2378  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

Viz:  At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add 
the  following: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2522 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2379  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2523 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
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Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2380  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2524 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2381  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2525 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2382  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  resesutih,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2526 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2383  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  f  oUows: 


For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2527 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2384  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2528 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2385  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2529 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2386  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2530 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  itroposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2397  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  a^d  the  fol 
lowing: 

SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPWi^nONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  fjor  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test^  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  prdvlded  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 
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DANPORTH  AMENDMENTr  NO. 
2531 

(Ordered  tc  lie  on  the  table 

Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  iropooed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  23|8  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  a^  the  fol 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  P«IR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  pr>vlslon  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authoiized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  tpt  the  Air 
Force  as  foUows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  testj  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  prdvlded  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENfr 
2532 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DANPORTH  subml;ted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  iroposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2399  to  the 
biU  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  a^  the  fol- 
lowing: 


SEC     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Of 

to  be 
the  Air 


f)r 


Notwithstanding  any  other  prtvision 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authoifzed 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test, 
uation,  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  pn^ded 
for        operation        and 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENtr  NO. 
2533 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  i>roposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2390  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment.  a4d  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA|nONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  pn  vision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 


NO. 


and  eval- 

for, 
maintenance. 
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appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
FHsrce  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  >8.866,000.000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2534 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2391  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

8EC    .  AUTHORIZATION  Or  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2535 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2392  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uaUon.  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2536 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
VLr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2393  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SBC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
^rce  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

FDr  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uaUon.  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


Mr.  DANPORTH  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2394  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2538 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2395  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2539 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2396  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  ABOan^MENT  NO. 
2537 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2540 

(Orderetihio  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2397  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 


For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2541 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2398  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATI«INS  HtR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2542 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2399  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  W»R 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2543 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2400  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 
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DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2544 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2401  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

8BC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2545 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2402  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.     .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2546 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2403  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  researoh,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2547 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amemdment  No.  2404  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 


SEC    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2548 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2405  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2549 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2406  to  the 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  <  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2550 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.     DANPORTH     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2407  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2551 


submit!  ed 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.     DANPORTH 
amendment  intended  to  be 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  240$ 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  ad|l  the  fol 
lowing: 


an 

proposed 

to  the 


SEC 


.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 


provision  of 

authorised  to  be 

the  Air 


for 


Notwithstanding  any  other 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
YoTce  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000 

For  research,  development,  test,  ^d  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance. 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT 
2552 


submit!  ed 


an 

proposed 

to  the 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.      DANPORTH 
amendment  intended  to  be 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  240^ 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  ad^  the  fol 
lowing: 

SEC      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  »X)RCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  proirision 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authori^d 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test, 
uation,  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  proi|lded 
for         operation         and 
$19,687,171,000. 


fcr 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT 
2553 


submit!  ed 


an 

proposed 
to  the 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.     DANPORTH 
amendment  intended  to  be 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  241^ 
bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  adt)  the  fol 
lowing: 

SEC.    .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA1>ONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorised 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  foj- 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test, 
uation,  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided 
for         operation         and 
$19,687,171,000. 


DANPORTH  AMENDMENT 
2554 


submitt  ed 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.      DANPORTH 
amendment  intended  to  be 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  241! 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  ad4  the  fol 
lowing: 
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.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRUTIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notvltlutandlns  any  other  provisioii  of 
thJs  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
^rce  as  follows: 

For  missUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  reaeareh.  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uaUon.  $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SXLBCT  COlOnTTKI  ON  UlSIAlf  AITAIKS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday. 
Aufi^ust  11,  1986.  to  hold  a  joint  hear- 
ing on  S.  2676,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  water  rights  clsdms  of 
the  La  JoUa,  Rincon,  San  Pasqual, 
Puama,  and  Pala  Bands  of  Mission  In- 
dians in  San  Diego  County,  CA.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SmCOIOflTTEK  ON  PORHON  AGRICULTURAL 
POUCY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy,  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  will  hold  the  second  of 
three  hearings  entitled  "Overview  of 
U.S.  Pood  Aid  Programs  and  World 
Hunger." 

The  topic  of  the  hearing  will  be  "hu- 
manitarian relief  in  threatened  areas" 
with  questions  focusing  on  one,  causes 
of  world  hunger,  two,  how  world 
hunger  can  be  avoided,  and  three,  ef- 
fectiveness of  U.S.  response  to  world 
hunger.  The  hearing,  to  be  chaired  by 
Senator  Boschwitz,  is  scheduled  for 
9:45  a.m.,  Tuesday,  August  12,  1986,  in 
room  332  Russell  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

If  further  information  is  needed, 
please  contact  Darryl  Nirenberg,  at 
224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FORCOMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOlfMITTIS  ON  NATURAL  RKSOURCES 
DBVKLOPlfKNT  AND  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Natural  Resources  E)e- 
velopment  and  Production  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
August  5,  to  hold  an  oversight  hearing 
on  the  prospects  for  exporting  Ameri- 
can coal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBOOiaaTrxE  on  ska  power  and  force 

PROJECTION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Sea  Power  and  Force 


Projection  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  August  5,  in  order  to  conduct 
a  hearing  to  receive  testimony  on  S. 
2435,  the  combat  terrorism  and  uncon- 
ventional warfare  bill;  and  to  consider 
routine  military  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOUflTTEE  ON  SCIENCE.  TECHNOLOGY.  AND 
SPACE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Technology  and 
Space  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  August  5,  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  the  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmCITTEE  OF  AGRICULTURE  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  August  5,  1986,  in 
order  to  examine  U.S.  goals  for  agri- 
culture, in  the  upcoming  round  of 
trade  negotiations  under  the  GATT. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MILWAUKEE'S  BEN  BARKIN,  "MR 
CIRCUS  PARADE" 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
cans know  how  to  put  on  a  parade. 

Every  year,  we  enjoy  the  color,  pag- 
eantry, imagination,  technical  exper- 
tise and  wonderful  music  that  make 
up  such  nationally  recognized  parades 
as  the  Mummer's  Parade  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pasadena's  Rose  Bowl  Parade, 
New  York's  Easter  Parade,  Washing- 
ton. DC's  Fourth  of  July  Parade. 

Americans  celebrate  myriad  facets  of 
everyday  life  with  parades.  Folks  in 
my  home  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample, celebrate  with  parades  such  di- 
verse events  as  Dairy  Days  in  Platte- 
ville,  the  welcoming  of  autumn  in 
Stratford,  and  the  joys  of  winter  in 
Luck. 

Probably  every  high  school  in  the 
Nation  has  a  homecoming  parade  re- 
plete with  floats,  baton  twirlers,  and 
marching  bands. 

Parades  are  part  of  our  culture, 
which  is  why  it  grives  me  great  pleas- 
ure today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  achievement  of  Ben 
Barkin,  the  man  who  brought  the 
Great  Circus  Parade  back  to  Milwau- 
kee. 

Mr.  President,  this  past  July  13  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million 
people    crowded    the    sidewalks    and 


curbs  of  downtown  Milwaukee  streets 
to  watch  unfold  before  their  eyes  the 
spectacle  of  an  era  gone  by— a  parade 
of  brightly  painted  and  exquisitely 
built  circus  carts  and  wagons  that 
have  over  the  years  become  part  of 
the  Circus  World  Museum  in  Baraboo, 
WI. 

For  a  few  hours  on  a  steaming 
summer  day,  people  from  throughout 
Wisconsin  and,  indeed,  from  across  the 
country,  joined  in  a  festival  of  pure 
Americana:  a  parade.  If  anything  can 
surpass  the  joy  of  watching  a  parade— 
the  floats,  the  bands  that  march  to- 
gether in  perfect  time,  the  vibrant 
colors  and  sounds— it  is  being  part  of 
it.  My  wife  and  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  parade. 

The  Great  Circus  Parade  began  In 
Milwaukee  In  1963.  when  C.P.  Fox. 
then-director  of  Barboo's  Circus  World 
Museum,  and  Schlltz  Brewing  Presi- 
dent Robert  Ulhelm  joined  forces  to 
create  a  parade  featuring  historic  an- 
tique circus  wagons.  Thai  parade  con- 
tinued each  summer  until  1973,  when 
time  and  events  conspired  to  put  It  to 
an  end. 

But  Ben  Barkin,  a  native  inner-city 
Milwaukeean,  had  too  much  boy  in 
him  to  let  the  love  for  Milwaukee  ex- 
pressed In  those  parades  die  from  ne- 
glect. He  almost  slnglehandidly 
brought  back  the  Circus  Parade  last 
summer. 

Ben  once  said,  "Any  city  can  do  a 
flower  parade.  Any  city  can  do  a  float 
parade.  Other  cities  would  dearly  love 
to  have  it,  but  only  Milwaukee  can  do 
this  parade." 

Ben  Barkin  has  played  a  major  role 
in  the  city's  business  and  civic  affairs 
for  more  than  40  years.  Perhaps  his 
most  significant  and  lasting  contribu- 
tion is  bringing  back  the  Great  Circus 
I*arade,  of  returning  to  the  streets  of 
this  beautiful  city  that  special  family 
feeling  of  standing  shoulder-to-shoul- 
der.  toe-to-toe  watching  the  parade 
pass  by. 

Mr.  President,  Ben  Barkin  today  is 
known  in  Milwaukee  as  "Mr.  Circus 
Parade."  It  is  a  fitting  tribute  for  a 
man  with  his  love  for  the  unique 
family  spirit  of  Milwaukee.* 


A  REMEDY  FOR  COSTLY  FRAUD 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league Bill  Roth  recently  authored 
an  insightful  column  published  in  the 
Washington  Times  concerning  legisla- 
tion that  would  strengthen  the  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  fight  fraud. 

As  Senator  Roth  points  out.  the 
Federal  Government  loses  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  fraud  each  year. 
What's  especially  frustrating  is  that 
this  loss  includes  not  only  fraud  that 
goes  undetected,  but  also  fraud  that 
has  been  uncovered.  In  thousands  of 
cases,  the  Federal  Government  simply 
walks  away  from  its  losses  because  the 
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cost  of  litigating  these  individual  cases 
in  Federal  court  is  simply  too  high. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  study 
found  that  the  Justice  Department 
does  not  pursue  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  fraud  cases  referred  by  other 
Federal  agencies,  in  most  cases  be- 
cause the  small  amoimts  involved 
cannot  justify  the  cost  of  going  to 
court. 

The  Program  Fraud  Civil  Remedies 
Act,  which  is  awaiting  Senate  action,  is 
aimed  at  capturing  those  "small- 
dollar"  fraud  cases— ranging  from  de- 
fense procurement  fraud  to  food 
stamp  fraud— that  now  faU  through 
the  cracks.  This  legislation  would 
permit  a  Federal  agency,  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  concurrence,  to  ini- 
tiate its  own  administrative  proceed- 
ings in  false  claim  cases  under 
$100,000. 

The  absence  of  a  practical  procedure 
for  adjudicating  false  claims  under 
$100,000  now  is  an  open  invitation  to 
those  Individuals  tempted  to  defraud 
the  Federal  Government.  For  this 
reason,  the  Program  Fraud  Civil  Rem- 
edies Act  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
major  players  in  the  fight  against 
fraud— the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Inspectors  General,  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  Until  Federal  agen- 
cies are  given  the  power  to  bring  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  in  such  cases, 
"small-dollar"  frauds,  which  cost  us 
millions  of  dollars  each  year,  will  con- 
tinue luiabated. 

As  chairman  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  Senator  Roth  has 
been  a  leader  in  devising  an  effective 
and  fair  remedy  to  this  problem.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  efforts  and  com- 
mend his  excellent  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  that  Senator  Roth's  article  "A 
Remedy  for  Costly  PYaud,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Remedy  for  Costly  Fraud 

Every  year  the  federal  government  loses 
millions  to  fraud  that  succeeds  because  the 
individual  legal  cases  are  too  small  to  pros- 
ecute. Since  1863,  the  Justice  Department 
has  been  authorized  to  sue  such  wrongdoers 
and  collect  double  damages. 

Unfortunately,  the  government  is  the 
victim  of  more  fraud  than  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  time  and  resources  to  pursue. 
The  Justice  Department,  correctly,  estab- 
lishes priorities  and  pursues  the  biggest 
cases.  And  that  means  the  smaller  cases 
escape  untouched. 

The  Justice  Department  estimates  that 
our  inability  to  pursue  small-dollar  fraud 
costs  us  "tens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually."  Moreover,  these  lapses 
undermine  the  integrity  of  government  pro- 
grams and  public  confidence  in  them.  In  the 
case  of  welfare  programs,  fraud  robs  the 
truly  needy  at  the  hands  of  the  truly 
greedy. 

What's  the  solution?  Expanding  the  re- 
sources of  the  Justice  Department  could 
help,  but  that's  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  high  cost  of  litigation  makes  it  impru- 
dent to  pursue  small-dollar  fraud. 


In  1981  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Congress's  watchdog  agency,  reported  on 
program  fraud  and  recommended  federal 
legislation  authorizing  government  agencies 
to  pursue  small-dollar  fraud  administrative- 
ly. Since  then  the  Senate  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  worlied  diligently  to 
fashion  an  administrative  remedy  that  is 
both  effective  and  fair.  With  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Sen.  Bill  Cohen.  Republican  of 
Maine,  strong  legislation  to  remedy  this 
problem  has  been  developed.  [Sen.  Roth  has 
worthed  closely  with  Sen.  Cohen  in  develop- 
ing this  legislation.] 

The  legislation,  the  Program  Fraud  Civil 
Remedies  Act.  would  authorize  defrauded 
federal  agencies  to  initiate  administrative 
proceedings  in  cases  involving  suims  under 
$100,000,  which  the  Justice  Department  de- 
clines to  pursue. 

While  the  bill  merely  establishes  new  rem- 
edies against  old  violations— all  its  prohibi- 
tions are  contained  in  current  law— there  is 
some  controversy  over  this  approach. 

This  is  quite  puzzling.  Giving  government 
agencies  the  authority  to  pursue  fraud 
among  their  clientele  may  be  new  in  this 
context,  but  it's  not  a  novel  concept.  Some 
200  laws  already  authorize  the  administra- 
tive imposition  of  civil  penalties.  The  proce- 
dures in  this  legislation  are  borrowed  from 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  which 
has  withstood  close  scrutiny  over  the  years 
and  has  few,  if  any,  legal  detractors. 

The  Program  Fraud  Civil  Remedies  Act 
would  provide  the  respondent  with  a  right 
to  written  notice  of  the  allegations,  a  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel,  a  right  to 
present  evidence,  a  right  to  oe  heard  by  an 
administrative  law  Judge,  and  a  right  of 
appeal  in  federal  court.  The  bill  creates  as 
fair  an  administrative  process  as  is  luiown  in 
our  law.  The  investigatory,  prosecutorial, 
and  adjudicatory  fimctions  are  all  insulated 
from  each  other. 

Why  the  controversy?  Perhaps  the  critics 
are  concerned  that  the  plan  is  too  effective. 
Those  representing  welfare  recipients,  for 
example,  fear  the  pending  remedy  would 
apply  to  their  clients.  So  do  those  represent- 
ing defense  contractors.  Each  group  says 
this  legislation  should  apply  to  others,  not 
them. 

Each  says  that  no  new  procedures  are  nec- 
essary, that  there  are  existing  administra- 
tive procedures  governing  their  conduct. 
But  current  provisions  of  federal  law  limit 
administrative  recourse  to  cases  of  inadvert- 
ent overpayments  or  underpayments.  We 
need  a  practical  way  to  deal  with  fraud. 

In  contrast  to  the  anemic  authority  now 
granted  government  agencies,  our  legisla- 
tion would  authorize  the  imposition  of 
double  damages  and  a  fine  up  to  $10,000  for 
each  violation.  The  present  penalty,  compel- 
ing  perpetrators  to  return  their  ill-gotten 
gains  when  caught,  does  not  deter  fraud. 
The  perpetrator  of  fraud  now  risks  nothing. 

If  undetected,  he  keeps  the  loot,  if  caught, 
he  merely  gives  it  back.  That's  our  policy 
for  small-dollar  fraud!  That's  why  all  the 
major  players  in  the  fraud  fight— the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  inspectors  general— are 
backing  this  bill. 

We've  waited  too  long  for  a  fair  and  effec- 
tive administrative  remedy  for  small-dollar 
fraud.  This  bill  was  sent  by  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  to  the  full  Senate  for 
action  last  year,  but  there's  been  no  action 
yet.  The  American  taxpayer  clearly  wants 
us  to  squeeze  the  most  out  of  our  federal 
programs.  The  time  to  act  is  now.« 
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President,  I  rise 

S.  827. 

Vaccine- 

vftiich  will 

i^npact  on 

our  Na- 

my  col- 

Haw- 

wbrthy  leg- 


Senator 


t4> 


vaoines 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr. 
today  in  support  of  legislation, 
the     National     Childhood 
Injury  Compensation  Act, 
have  a  strong  and  positive 
the  health  and  well-being  ol 
tion's  children.  I  commend 
league   from   Florida, 
KINS,  for  introducing  such 
islation. 

For  many  years,  parents  hiive 
ed   a  variety  of  vaccines 
their  children  from  disease 
have  proven  to  be  effective 
ants  of  polio,  whooping  cougli, 
tetanus,  diphtheria,  and  otHer 
hood  diseases.  However, 
have  been  the  source  of  somt  \ 
and  serious  injury.  No  vaccire 
pletely  risk-free  and.  as  a  r»ult, 
verse  reactions  are  not  uncommon, 

The    National    Childhood 
Injury  Compensation  Act  helbs 
the  risks  involved  In  childhcod 
nations.  This  legislation  establishes 
Advisory    Commission    on 
vaccines.  The  Commission 
sponsible  for  advising  the 
Health  and  Human  Ser\-lces 
plementatlon  of  the  prognur 
tion,  the  Commission  will 
ways  to  Improve  the  safety, 
and  supply  of  vaccines. 

S.  827  requires  that  the 
develop  educational  materials 
address  the  frequency,  a 
potential  risks  of  both  the  vajcclne 
the  disease  to  be  prevented 
cine.  These  materials  will  be 
able  use  to  parents  and  chUd 
practitioners.  In  addition, 
tion  creates  a  statistically 
rate  picture  of  vaccine  risks 
mandatory  reporting,  recon  ing, 
long-term  followup  of  majoj* 
reactions. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
has  had  the  foresight  to 
a  serious  Issue.  I  urge  my  coll|sagues 
give  their  full  support  to  S. 
mote  a  strong  and  safe 
program  for  our  Nation's  children. 
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NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATIONS 
BY  THE  SELECT  COH^MITTEE 
ON  ETHICS 


4   oi 


It  Is 
rule  35 


CONGI  £SSIONAL 

e  nployees 
the  prln- 


•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President 

required  by  paragraph 

that   I   place   In   the 

Record  notices  of  Senate 

who  participate  in  programs, 

cipal  objective  of  which  is  edticational, 

sponsored  by  a  foreign  gover  unent 

a  foreign  educational  or  charitable 

ganlzation  Involving  travel  to 

country  paid  for  by  that 

emment  or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  has 
request  for  a  determination  utider 
35,  for  Ms.  Sheila  Burke,  a 
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the  staff  of  Senator  Bob  Dole,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Brussels, 
Strasbourg,  and  Luxembourg,  spon- 
sored by  the  European  Parliament  and 
Commission  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity, from  November  5  to  November 
26.  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Burke  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Brvissels,  Strasbourg,  and  Lux- 
embourg, at  the  expense  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  and  Commission  of 
the  EJuropean  Community,  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  Select  Committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Mr.  Joe  Cobb,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  sponsored  by 
the  Haus  Rissen  International  Insti- 
tute for  Politics  tmd  Economics,  of 
Hamburg  and  Berlin,  from  August  8  to 
August  23.  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Cobb  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, at  the  expense  of  the  Haus 
Rissen  International  Institute  for  Poli- 
tics and  Economics,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Senator  Jesse  Helms.  Mrs. 
Helms,  and  Mr.  James  P.  Lucier.  Mr. 
Clifford  Kiracofe,  and  Miss  Deborah 
DeMoss,  members  of  Senator  Helms' 
staff,  to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Chile,  sponsored  by  La  Sociedad  Na- 
cional  de  Agricultura  de  Chile,  from 
July  8  to  July  12,  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Senator  Helms,  Mrs. 
Helms,  and  Messrs.  Lucier  and  Kira- 
cofe and  Miss  DeMoss  in  the  program 
in  Chile,  at  the  expense  of  La  Sociedad 
National  de  Agricultura  de  Chile,  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  Select  Committee  has  received  a 
request  for  a  determination  under  rule 
35.  for  Ms.  Julie  Carson  and  Mr.  John 
McConnell.  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  staff,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Taipei.  Taiwan, 
sponsored  by  Soochow  University, 
from  August  18  to  Augiist  27.  1986. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Ms.  Carson  and  Mr. 
McConnell  in  the  program  in  Taipei. 
Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Soochow 
Unlveristy.  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


HIROSHIMA  DAY 
REMEMBRANCE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  41st  anniversary  of  the  atomic  de- 
struction of  Hiroshima.  Three  days 
later,  on  August  9,  1945.  Nagasaki  was 
destroyed.  The  world  was  changed  for- 
ever. 


One  lesson  can  be  learned  from  Hir- 
oshima. That  lesson,  which,  like  the 
code-name  "Trinity"  given  to  the  first 
atomic  test  at  Los  Alamos,  can  be  di- 
vided into  three  parts:  Nuclear  weap- 
ons must  never  again  be  used.  Nuclear 
testing  must  end.  The  arms  race  must 
be  reversed. 

How  can  we  honor  the  memory  of 
those  who  perished  at  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki?  How  can  we  reverse  the 
folly  of  governments?  One  way  would 
be  to  enact  legislation  introduced  by 
Senators  Cranston,  Hatfield,  Kerry, 
Harkin  and  myself  calling  for  a  6- 
month  mutual  moratorium  on  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  Our  amendment  is  dif- 
ferent from  earlier  test  ban  legislation, 
because  we  would  withhold  funds  for 
that  6-month  period  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  refrained  from  testing.  So  far 
the  Soviets  have  kept  to  their  morato- 
rium. Why  haven't  we  joined  them? 

The  United  States  must  become  the 
leader  in  arms  control,  not  the  leader 
in  the  arms  race.  As  we  debate  the 
fiscal  year  1987  defense  budget,  let  us 
keep  in  mind  Hiroshima,  the  utter  de- 
struction that  nuclear  war  will  bring, 
and  the  consequences  of  failed  diplo- 
macy for  every  one  of  us.« 


THE  55  MILES  PER  HOUR  IS  IN- 
EFFECTIVE AND  INAPPROPRI- 
ATE 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Salvatore 
A.  "Sam"  Caruso,  mayor  of  Slidell,  LA, 
in  which  he  praises  the  speed  limit 
bill.  S.  2665,  that  I  have  sponsored 
with  17  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Caruso,  along  with  his  family, 
recently  returned  from  a  3  week  tour 
of  our  Western  States.  In  Mr.  Caruso's 
own  words,  his  family  saw  an  "over- 
abundance of  the  incredible  beauty 
that  God  gave  the  West."  However,  he 
foimd  driving  55  miles  per  hour 
through  some  of  the  beautiful  areas 
"insane"  and  "ridiculous." 

People  who  live  or  are  from  the 
West,  know  of  its  beauty.  Moreover, 
like  Mr.  Caruso,  we  know  all-too-well 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  driving 
through  the  West's  vast  expanses  at 
55  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  Caruso  and  his  family  appreci- 
ate the  efforts  of  Senators  who  have 
introduced  and  cosponsored  legislation 
to  increase  the  maximum  speed  limit. 
I  want  to  share  his  letter  with  my  col- 
leagues and  take  this  opportunity  to 
encourage  other  Senators  to  cosponsor 
S.  2665  {^lowing  States  to  raise  the 
speed  limit  up  to  65  miles  per  hour  on 
rural  interstate  highways.  I  would 
remind  the  Senate  that  this  bill  will  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  when  we 
consider  highway  reauthorization  leg- 
islation on  the  floor  later  this  month 
or  in  September. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  for  the 
record  that  Senator  Wallop,  should 
have  been  included  as  an  original  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  2665.  His  name  was  inad- 
vertently dropped  from  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  when  the  bill  was  Introduced. 
I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming for  his  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Caru- 
so's letter  be  printed  in  today's 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Slideix.  la, 
July  29.  tSit. 
Senator  Steve  Symms, 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Senator  Symms:  On  July  24.  19M. 
the  day  after  I  returned  from  a  three  week 
vacation  In  most  of  our  Western  States. 
there  appeared  In  one  of  our  local  newspa- 
pers a  story  :ibout  your  plans  to  Introduce 
an  amendment  which  would  allow  States  to 
raise  "the  speed  limit  to  65  m.p.h.  on  rural, 
interstate  highways. ' 

The  same  story  contained  comments  from 
Senator  Max  Baucus  of  Montana  and  Sena- 
tor Alan  Simpson  of  Wyoming  regarding  the 
at)surdlty  of  the  universally  applied  55 
mlles-per-hour  speed  limit  on  Interstate' 
Highways. 

All  three  of  you  are  right. 

I  have  Just  completed  what  was  largely  a 
"driving  vacation"  through  each  of  your 
States  plus  ten  (10)  other  Western  States 

A  quote  attributed  to  Senator  Baucus 
says:  "There  Just  aren't  many  cars  out  there 
In  the  West. 

He  Is  more  than  right.  There  aren't  many 
cars.  There  aren't  many  people.  There 
aren't  many  of  anything— except  some 
forms  of  animals  and  an  overabundance  of 
the  Incredible  beauty  that  God  gave  the 
West. 

My  family  and  I  saved  money  since  1982 
in  order  to  visit  everyone  of  the  contiguous 
States  west  of  the  Dakotas.  We  do  not 
regret  a  day  or  a  dollar  of  It.  The  group  of 
you  have  some  of  the  most  gorgeous  ground 
and  seacoast  that  God  ever  created. 

But  let  me  tell  you  something.  If  I  had 
obeyed  the  55  m.p.h.  speed  limit  In  all 
places  I  would  be  getting  home  sometime 
around  Halloween  and  in  the  meantime  my 
own  constituency  would  have  probably  re- 
called me  as  Mayor. 

I  am  a  careful  driver.  Where  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  terrain  or  because  of  the  few 
areas  of  high  population  density  that  we  did 
go  through  (e.g.  Seattle.  Portland,  San 
Francisco)  I  drove  at  considerably  less  than 
55  m.p.h.  But  in  most  of  the  West  it  Is 
simply  insane  to  drive  at  or  below  55  m.p.h. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  crossed  Nevada  and 
the  western  part  of  Utah  on  1-80?  I  Just 
did— at  an  average  speed  of  80  m.p.h.  And. 
let  me  tell  you  something  else— to  do  It  at  a 
lower  speed  Is  ridiculous.  If  you  slow  down 
to  70  m.p.h.,  you  feel  like  you  are  crawling. 
First,  there  are  almost  no  other  cars  on  the 
Interstate.  Second,  there  are  almost  no 
points  of  reference  to  give  you  much  of  a 
sensation  of  speed.  There  Is  the  road  surface 
itself,  a  series  of  widely-spaced  utility  poles. 
miles  and  miles  of  open  semi-desert  or  open 
salt  flats,  and  t>eautiful  desolation. 

Now,  I  could  see  and  be  awed  by  the 
beauty  and  desolation  at  eighty  (80)  m.p.h. 
But  when  I  say  there  was  nothing  else 
around,  I  mean  there  was  nothing  else 
around.  I  didn't  want  to  spend  any  more 
time  than  necessary  in  crossing  that  terri- 
tory. 

Even  where  the  terrain  Is  different,  and 
the  cities  or  towns  appear  more  frequently. 
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such  as  in  Montana,  Washington,  and 
Oregon,  still  the  distances  are  vast  and  the 
Interstates  are  made  to  span  those  distances 
at  high  but  reasonable  speed,  not  at  speeds 
appropriate  to  covered  wagons.  In  spite  of 
some  appearances  to  the  contrary.  It  is, 
after  all.  1986  not  1886. 

Your  own  comment  about  the  cost  of  en- 
forcement is  very  appropriate.  In  Wyoming 
we  saw  one  law  eriforcement  vehicle,  in 
Montana  one,  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California  only  a  few.  In  Nevada  none.  In 
Utah  none,  in  Arizona  two,  In  New  Mexico 
none.  In  Texas,  west  of  San  Antonio,  two.  It 
would  take  an  occupying  army  to  cover  all 
of  that  territory.  What  Is  needed  swe  a  few 
outposts  where  help  is  concentrated,  plus  a 
good  system  of  motorist  call-boxes,  plus  a 
speed  limit  of  at  least  70  miles-per-hour. 

Regarding  fuel  conservation,  at  the  na- 
tional level  not  the  personal  level,  the  entire 
connection  to  the  55  m.p.h.  speed  limit 
seems  ridiculous.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  fuel  shortage.  And,  when  there  is  a 
new  one  (and  I  believe  there  will  be  a  new 
one),  it  will  require  response  measures  of  a 
far  different  type  than  a  lowering  of  the 
speed  limit  by  15  miles  per  hour.  In  fact,  we 
ought  to  be  taking  some  serious  preparatory 
action  now  in  order  to  meet  the  next  Arab- 
Induced  crisis  and  order  to  prepare  for  the 
Inevitable  day  of  real,  physical  shortage  in 
the  world's  oil  supply.  But,  net  balance,  the 
55  m.p.h.  speed  limit  is  neither  an  effective 
nor  an  appropriate  tool  to  accomplish  that 
goal. 

I  hope  that  you  and  your  colleagues  can 
succeed  in  restoring  an  appropriate  speed 
limit  to  all  of  our  Interstate  Highways. 

You  may  use  this  letter  in  any  way  that 
you  choose. 

Sincerely, 

Salvatore  A.  "Sam"  Caruso, 

May  or. m 


SALUTING  PARTICIPANTS  OF 
BOY'S  AND  GIRL'S  NATION 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President, 
Teddy  Roosevelt  once  said  "[t]he  first 
requisite  of  a  good  citizen  in  this  re- 
public of  ours  is  that  he  shall  be  able 
and  willing  to  pull  his  weight."  Learn- 
ing to  meet  that  "first  requisite"  is 
just  what  four  young  North  Dakotans, 
and  other  young  people  from  across 
the  Nation,  have  done  this  summer 
thanks  to  the  American  Legion  and  its 
auxiliary. 

Wayne  Sattler,  Brett  Bourne,  Linda 
Zespy,  and  Heather  Hoff  have  all  re- 
cently returned  to  North  Dakota  from 
Washington.  DC,  where  they  received 
hands-on  experience  in  the  inner 
workings  of  our  governmental  system. 
They  did  this  through  their  participa- 
tion in  Boy's  Nation  and  Girl's  Nation, 
programs  sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion  and  the  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary. Boy's  and  Girl's  Nations  repre- 
sent a  nationwide  classrooms  in  our 
Capital  City  that  allows  young  people 
the  opportunity  to  learn  and  grow  into 
the  citizens  Teddy  Roosevelt  envi- 
sioned. 

During  their  stay  in  Washington. 
Wayne.  Brett.  Linda,  Heather,  and 
others  elected  officers,  formed  a 
senate,  toured  various  Government 
buildings,     passed     legislation,     met 


President  Reagan,  and  benefited  from 
the  exchange  of  ideas  necessary  to 
keep  our  Government  strong  and 
healthy.  In  particular,  Wayne  Sattler, 
of  Dickinson,  was  elected  president 
pro  tem  of  the  senate,  the  third  high- 
est position  at  Boy's  Nation  while 
Brett  Bourne,  of  Fargo,  tried  his  hand 
at  being  both  the  sergeant  at  arms  of 
the  senate  and  the  secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

North  Dakota's  representatives  to 
Girl's  Nation  won  equally  prestigious 
positions.  Heather  Hoff.  of  Richard- 
ton,  served  as  the  assistant  secretary 
for  food  and  consumer  services  of 
USDA  and  Linda  Zespy,  also  from 
Fargo,  as  an  associate  supreme  court 
justice  and  the  director  of  prisons.  I 
would  certainly  say  these  bright, 
yoimg  people  had  their  hands  full. 

Throughout  Thomas  Jefferson's  life 
he  wrote  and  spoke  fervently  about 
our  new  democracy  and  our  need  to 
ensure  its  viability  through  an  educat- 
ed citizenry— I  believe  he  would  have 
warmly  endorsed  this  program.  I  know 
I  do.  I  want  to  thank  the  American 
Legion  and  its  auxiliary,  and  I  want  to 
warmly  congratulate  Wayne,  Linda, 
Heather,  and  Brett.  Good  luck  to  all  of 
you.« 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN: 
STATE  SECRETS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Government  continues  to  deny 
Naimi  and  Inna  Meiman  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  The  Meimans  are 
an  elderly,  ailing  couple  who  desper- 
ately want  to  leave  their  native  Soviet 
Union  so  they  may  obtain  proper  med- 
ical treatment  for  Inna's  cancer  in  the 
West. 

Naimi  is  a  74-year-old  professor.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  refused  him 
permission  to  leave  the  country  be- 
cause of  classified  work  he  once  per- 
formed and  state  secrets  he  may  have 
known.  However,  Naum's  mathemati- 
cal calculations  were  completed  over 
30  years  ago  at  the  dawn  of  the  atomic 
age.  These  calculations  have  been  nei- 
ther secret  nor  of  any  significance  to 
anyone  anywhere  for  a  long  time. 
When  Naimi  applied  to  emigrate,  how- 
ever. Soviet  authorities  informed  him 
that  because  of  his  former  classified 
work,  it  had  been  decided  never  to  let 
him  emigrate.  Authorities  would  not 
tell  Naum  who  decided  his  fate  or 
when.  In  fact,  it  is  Naum's  life  sen- 
tence that  is  a  secret. 

It  is  also  a  secret  why  the  Soviet 
Government  continues  to  hold  the 
Meimans  captive.  Of  what  use  are  the 
74-year-old  mathematician  and  his 
cancer-ridden  wife  and  why  are  the 
Soviets  going  to  such  lengths  to  keep 
them  from  emigrating? 

It  is  not  a  secret,  however,  the  cruel 
and  unnecessary  treatment  the  Mei- 
mans have  had  to  endiu-e  as  refuse- 
niks.  I  strongly  urge  the  Soviet  Gov- 


ernment to  allow  the  Melnu^ts  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


ABORTION  AND  INFORMED 
CONSENT:  ALABAIMA 

Pnsident:  as 


the 


pleaj 


anl 

the 


vtal 


•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr 
I  indicated  in  my  floor 
terday,  I  intend  to  print  in 
one  letter  a  day  from  everj 
the    Union.    These    letters 
common  theme:  they  are 
women     who     recognize 
should  have  been  informed 
procedure  and  consequences 
tion  before  they  underwent, 
Moreover,  these  women 
stressing    the    need    for 
before  the  next  generation 
undergoes  alx>rtion. 

This  letter  from  Elaine 
ville,    Alabama,    our    first 
poignant    and    insightful, 
trates  that  abortion  is  not 
safe  surgical  procedure, 
was  never  informed  about 
risks  involved  with  abortior 
the  withholding  for  such 
mation  is  in  no  way  in  the 
est  of  the  woman. 

EUaine  also  mentions 
nent  issue  related  to  informejd 
namely  the  imdue  obstacles 
the  paths  of  women  who.  in 
tematives  to  abortion,  wish 
adoption.  Not  only  is  it 
physicians  frequently  avoid 
women  with  information 
tion,    but    abortion    is 
trayed  as  more  convenient 
tion.  This  is  tragically  sho|rt 
advice  when  given  to  a 
crisis  pregnancy  situation. 

As  this  letter  indicates 
severe  physical  and  emotional 
associated   with   abortion 
abortion  option  much  less 
the  long  run.  Certainly,  this 
the  necessity  of  informed 
all  cases  where  a  woman 
ing  an  abortion  as  a  short 
to  a  long-term  problem.  It 
women  we  hope  to  protect. 

I  urge  may  colleagues  to 
letter  and  subsequent 
will  be  included  in  the 
of  this  series.  I  urge  each 
one  to  consider  the  broker 
women  who  have  not  been 
formed    about    the    risk 
quences  of  abortion.  I  lU'gc 
consider  whether  we  can 
and  legal"  abortion  to  go  mubh 
without  informed  consent. 

The  letter  follows: 
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June 
Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  an 
who  was  exploited  by  abortion 
ago.  My  abortion  was  free,  legal 
means  performed  in  a  "back 
In  fact,  the  abortion  facility 
mended  by  Planned  Parenthood, 
not  working  at  the  time,  Plann^ 
hood  happily  gave  me  a  "free 
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abortion.  I  didn't  even  have  to  pay  for  the 
abortion. 

At  the  time  I  opted  for  abortion,  I  was  a 
single  mother  with  a  three-year  old  daugh- 
ter. Initially.  I  wanted  to  opt  for  adoption, 
but  it  la  so  hard  to  pursue  adoption.  In 
order  to  opt  for  adoption  I  would  have  had 
to  go  into  a  home  for  unwed  mothers  and 
place  my  daughter  in  a  foster  home.  There 
was  no  way  I  was  going  to  do  that,  so  I  was 
forced  to  choose  between  the  two  chUdren. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  forced  to  opt  for  abor- 
tion. 

At  the  Kansas  City  abortion  clinic,  I  was 
given  a  pelvic  exam  by  a  sophomore  in  high 
school!  Many  of  the  girls  having  abortions 
were  here  age  or  younger.  I  was  29  years  old 
and  was  the  oldest  one  there.  Contrary  to 
what  I  was  told,  the  abortion  hurt  very 
much  and  it  led  to  severe  complications. 
The  "doctor"  who  performed  my  abortion 
perforated  my  uterus,  cut  an  artery  and 
traumatized  my  colon.  The  doctor  left  me 
alone  there  with  "counselors"  and  one 
"nurse"  for  one  and  a  half  hours. 

After  all  of  the  other  patients  left  the 
abortion  facility.  I  was  rushed  by  ambulance 
to  a  hospital  across  the  state  line  for  obser- 
vation and  blood  transfusions.  The  ambu- 
lance rushed  me  to  the  hospital  with  lights 
flashing  and  sirens  blaring  in  an  attempt  to 
save  my  life.  The  complaint  that  back  alley 
abortions  kill  girls  must  be  seen  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  girls  are  dying  today  from 
LEGAL  abortions. 

In  order  to  save  my  life,  a  few  hours  later 
a  hysterectomy  was  performed  at  the 
•K^nsAx  City,  Missouri  hospital.  I  am  telling 
you  this  because  I  was  an  adult.  I  was 
misled  into  believing  it  was  a  simple  proce- 
dure with  no  complications.  Since  then  I 
have  had  eighty  percent  of  my  colon  re- 
moved. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
those  women  who  have  suffered  from  an 
abortion  to  which  they  never  gave  informed 
consent. 

Sincerely. 

Elaine  Bi.akklt, 

HuHTSViLLK.  Alabama  • 


for  the  record,  where  reference  is 
made— I  do  not  have  that  In  front  of 
me— to  the  Senate  rule  XXII,  let  the 
record  be  clear  that  we  are  talking 
about  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mrr"DOLE.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  JUDGE 
HARRY  E.  CLAIBORNE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  communication  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  relative  to 
the  impeachment,  I  send  an  order  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report.  The  assistant  legisla- 
tive clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is 
ready  to  receive  the  managers  appointed  by 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  against  Harry  E.  Clai- 
borne, judge  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Nevada,  agreeably 
to  the  notice  commtinicated  to  the  Senate, 
and  that  at  the  hour  of  1:00  o'clock  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  August  6.  1986,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII.  the  Senate 
will  receive  the  honorable  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
order  that  they  may  present  and  exhibit  the 
said  articles  of  impeachment  against  the 
said  Harry  E.  Claiborne,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


CLOTURE  VOTE  TOMORROW  AT 
2  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  unless  it  is 
changed,  we  plan  to  come  in  at  10:15 
tomorrow,  and  there  would  be  a  live 
quorum  at  11:15  with  respect  to  the 
cloture  vote.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
postpone  that  to  2  p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  that  would  be 
agreeable. 

May  I  say.  while  I  am  responding, 
that  the  reason  I  pointed  out  the  rule 
XXII  as  mentioned  in  the  order  has  to 
do  with  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  that  was  understood,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  rule  XXII  in  the 
Rules  of  Procedure  and  Practices  of 
the  Senate,  when  sitting  on  impeach- 
ment trials.  I  have  no  objection  to 
changing  the  time  on  rtile  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  cloture  vote  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow occur  at  2  p.m.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  mandato- 
ry live  quorum  under  rule  XXII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  hope,  I  indicate 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader— 
and  his,  too— that  maybe  between  now 
and  that  time  we  may  be  able  to  re- 
solve not  only  the  issue  on  the  DOD 
authorization  bill,  the  cloture  vote, 
but  also  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  minority  leader  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RODTIire  If  ORM ING  BDSIHKSS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
following  the  special  orders  just  Iden- 
tified, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  11:30  a.m.,  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:15  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  August  6.  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNmON  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  there 
be  special  orders  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators,  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each:  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Hmi- 
PHREY,  Mr.  Baucus.  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
routine  morning  business  on  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  2638,  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Pending  is  the  Dole  amend- 
ment No.  2417,  in  the  second  degree, 
to  the  Byrd  amendment  No.  2414. 

Votes  can  be  expected  throughout 
the  day  on  Wednesday.  I  am  advised 
by  the  managers.  Senators  Goldwater 
and  NuNN— and  I  think  most  Members 
expect  it— that  there  will  be  votes  to- 
morrow and  probably  we  will  be  here 
late  tomorrow  evening. 

There  will  be  a  2  p.m.  cloture  vote, 
unless  it  is  further  changed  or  unless 
we  should  agree  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  election  day 
in  Kansas,  and  I  have  to  check  on  the 
election  returns. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  ap- 
pears to  be  very  worried. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  far,  it  is  holding  out 
all  right. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10:15  a.m.,  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  August  6,  1986. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  10:45  p.m.,  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  August  6.  1986, 
at  10:15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  August  5,  1986: 

Department  of  Justice 

Joseph  P.  Russoniello.  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
California  for  the  term  of  4  years,  reap- 
pointment. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated,  pro- 
vided that  in  no  case  shall  he  be  appointed 
in  a  grade  higher  than  major 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

Gary  A.  Piepkom.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  628,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 
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CHAPLAIN 

To  be  major 
Gary  A.  Piepkom,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Stephen  P.  Donohue,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Charlene  A.  Miller,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated  with 
grade  and  date  or  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  following  officers  be  ap- 
pointed in  a  grade  higher  than  indicated: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Robert  P.  Belihar,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Earl  W.  Ferguson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
James  P.  de  Santis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Kenneth  D.  Dykstra,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  J.  Ruda,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Venugopala  R.  Sanda,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Allen  P.  Burke,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gary  R.  Lanham,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas  H.  Nelson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieuteTiant  colonel 
Lewis  A.  Humbert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  L.  Phillips,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Mullen  O.  Coover,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Timothy  L.  Lillard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  C.  ToUefson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James  M.  Wilson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dennis  J.  Zent,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
Earl  F.  Cubbage,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott  E.  Semba,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeremy  J.  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtis  D.  Weyrauch,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCES  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Carl  H.  Hagen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Stiktes 


The  following  officer  for  appol|itment 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the 
of  section  531.  title  10.  United 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than 
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UHB  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Steven  R.  Onlnes,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officer  Ifor  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  duty  list  c  I  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force  in  the  grade  indici  ted  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  1310  |uid  1211, 
Utle  10,  United  SUtes  Code: 

UNE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  captain 
Sanford  McLaurin,  Jr.,  244-90-133  I 

The  following  individuals  for  ap  wintment 
as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  th<  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  S4  ctlon  593. 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Coop,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated: 
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DR.  STUART  HUTCHINSON  ON 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CAUFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speakef,  there  is 
much  controversy  arxJ  debate  today  over  wtwt 
policy  this  country  should  pursue  regarding 
South  Africa.  As  you  krx)w,  this  is  a  complex 
Issue  dealing  with  a  nation  wtrose  political  and 
cultural  heritage  is  much  different  from  our 
own.  Only  a  few  Americans  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  live  in  South  Africa  and  experi- 
ence the  difficulties  it  is  encountering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  man  who  has  come  to 
know  South  Africa  better  than  most  Ameri- 
cans is  my  constituent.  Dr.  Stuart  Hutcfiinson 
of  Santa  Barbara,  CA.  He  atterxied  medical 
school  in  South  Africa  in  Vt\e  1970"s.  Since 
tfwn  he  has  returned  tfiere  twice,  most  recent- 
ly in  1985,  traveling  widely.  Dr.  Hutchinson  is 
an  intelligent,  educated  observer.  His  thought- 
ful insights  into  the  complexities  of  South 
Africa  are  very  valuable.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues woukj  be  very  interested  in  reviewing 
them  as  stated  here  in  the  form  of  a  speech 
Or.  Hutchinson  delivered  to  the  Santa  Barbara 
Rotary  Chjb. 

The  material  foltows: 

DK.  SrUAKT  COMMKirTS  on  SOTTTB  AntlCA 

ttx.  Chaiiman:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
that  kind  introduction.  Rotarians  and 
guests,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  I  feel 
honored  to  t>e  able  to  speak  to  you  today 
about  my  experiences  in  South  Africa.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  t>een  asked  to  speak 
about  South  Africa  to  a  group  of  your  size, 
and  it  is  appropriate  that  it  be  the  Rotary 
Club.  The  South  African  family  that  made 
us  part  of  their  family,  did  so  because  of  a 
contact  through  Rotary.  My  father-in-law  is 
a  memtier  of  the  Sacramento  Rotary  Club. 
Before  I  get  started,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
some  more  background  al>out  myself.  Grow- 
ing up  in  a  medical  family  as  I  did,  it  was 
hard  not  to  t>e  influenced  towards  a  medical 
career.  I  had  set  my  goals  early  to  t>ecome  a 
surgeon,  and  not  in  my  wildest  dreams  did  I 
ever  think  that  my  persistence  towards 
these  goals  would  lead  me  to  South  Africa. 
A  technician  in  a  research  center  in  Seattle 
encouraged  me  to  make  application  to  Stel- 
lenl>06Ch  University.  This  same  technician 
had  just  returned  from  Stellenl>osch  where 
he  had  helped  with  the  first  primate  kidney 
transplants  that  later  led  to  the  human 
kidney  transplants.  I  applied  to  SteUen- 
boach  and  was  accepted  to  l>egin  studies  in 
1970.  I  was  the  first  American  to  l>e  accept- 
ed in  this  particular  medical  school.  Need- 
less to  say.  It  presented  quite  a  challenge  to 
me  as  all  the  lectures  were  in  Afrikaans.  Ul- 
timately, it  was  a  blessing  in  disguise  as  I 
would  come  to  know  and  understand  the 
Afrikaaner  culture  letter  than  I  would  have 
l>een  able  to  do  in  an  English-speaking  Uni- 
versity. I  feel  that  I  have  lieen  educated  in  a 
country  that  medically  is  as  sophisticated  as 


any  in  the  world.  Indeed,  as  I  look  back  now 
on  my  medical  school  education,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  medical  education  in  South 
Africa  is  slightly  better  than  the  average 
medical  school  in  this  country. 

I  decided  to  return  to  the  U.S.  because  of 
family.  We  found  it  to  be  a  cultural  shock  to 
return  to  this  country  after  living  five  years 
overseas.  After  completing  my  residency  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  we  headed 
for  Santa  Barbara— a  climate  and  geograph- 
ic area  very  similar  to  Capetown.  I  have  re- 
turned to  South  Africa  twice— once  in  1982 
and  again  in  1985.  This  last  Christmas  I 
took  my  wife  and  4  children  and  we  visited 
every  major  city  in  South  Africa.  We  drove 
through  most  of  the  eastern  transfall, 
Kruger  National  Park  to  within  a  couple  of 
miles  of  the  Mozambique  Iwrder,  thru  farm- 
land in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  several 
beach  resorts  including  Cape  Town,  Port 
Elizal>eth,  and  Durban.  Although  this  by  no 
means  qualifies  me  as  an  expert  on  South 
Africa,  it  does  give  me  a  basis  for  rational 
thought  at>out  a  country  that  right  now 
faces  problems  and  issues  that  one  day  may 
confront  us  in  this  country.  I  am  talking 
about  not  only  problems  t>etween  black  and 
white,  but  problems  of  significant  propor- 
tions Ijetween  rich  and  poor,  cultural  differ- 
ences l)etween  the  different  population 
groups,  problems  of  a  modem  industrialized 
country,  and  the  fact  that,  in  significant 
numl>ers,  has  people  who  on  the  one  hand 
have  not  discovered  the  wheel,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  are  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  sophisticated  people  in  the  world.  To 
add  to  this,  they  are  also  fighting  a  contin- 
ual war  against  conrununism  on  their  lx>r- 
ders.  The  highly-publicized  recent  raids  by 
South  Africa  into  Zambia,  Zimbabwe,  and 
Botswana  should  underscore  to  the  Western 
world  the  severity  of  this  conflict.  Knowing 
what  I  do  about  the  situation  in  South 
Africa,  I  find  very  little  difference  l)etween 
our  country's  acts  against  terrorism  in  Libya 
and  the  recent  raids  into  neighboring  coun- 
tries by  South  Africa.  The  A.N.C.  (African 
National  Congress)  is  a  communist-backed 
organization  that  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
it  intends  to  overthrow  South  Africa  by  vio- 
lent means.  When  we  were  in  South  Africa 
this  past  Christmas,  not  150  miles  from 
where  we  were  in  the  Kruger  National 
Game  Park  on  the  l)order  of  Zimbabwe,  a 
farmer  and  his  family  were  killed  by  terror- 
ist land  mines  on  their  own  farm  land. 

Two  days  after  we  left  Durt>an  for  Cape 
Town  on  this  same  trip,  six  innocent  people 
were  killed  in  Amanzamtoti,  a  t>each  resort 
south  of  Durban,  by  a  terrorist  l>omb. 

The  recent  raids  ,into  neighboring  coun- 
tries were  carried  out  against  A.N.C.  posi- 
tions, and  not  on  the  countries  themselves. 
South  Africa  has  nothing  against  their 
neightxirs,  in  fact,  these  countries  rely  heav- 
ily on  the  South  African  economy  for  their 
own  survival. 

This  t>order  problem  of  communist-t>acked 
terrorists,  he  it  A.N.C.  or  other,  is  not  a  new 
problem  to  Southern  Africa.  Since  l)efore  I 
started  my  studies  in  1970,  Rhodesia  had 
been  fighting  a  war  with  Zambia  who  was 
l>acked  by  conmiunists.  In  1973  through 
1974, 1  heard  numerous  stories  alMut  border 


confllcU  from  my  neighbor,  who  was  a  po- 
liceman. He  would  serve  3  months  per  year 
patrolling  the  border,  and  told  of  many  en- 
counters with  terrorists. 

Today,  this  same  problem  looms  even 
bigger  for  South  Africa.  There  is  no  more 
Portuguese-controlled  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, and  there  is  no  more  Rhodesia  to 
buffer  South  Africa  from  communism.  In 
Angola,  30,000  Cubans  have  been  brought  In 
to  help  preserve  and  promote  communism 
for  this  part  of  the  world. 

My  years  in  South  Africa  (1970-1974)  al- 
though relatively  quiet  years  politically, 
were  not  without  significant  change.  Most 
of  this  change  seemed  to  take  place  In  the 
last  IVk  years  of  my  stay  In  the  country.  It 
was  reflected  more  In  the  attitudes  of  the 
people  than  with  the  passage  of  any  new 
legislation.  What  Impressed  me  was  that  It 
seemed  to  originate  with  the  young  people 
of  high  school  age.  It  was  then  that  I  wit- 
nessed Afrikaaner  authority  being  ques- 
tioned by  Afrikaaners  for  the  first  time. 
"Why  can't  I  wear  my  hair  long?"  ■Gee 
Dad,  why  does  this  black  student  not  get 
the  same  opportunities  that  I  do?  "  Reported 
in  the  Cape  Times  (the  dally  English-speak- 
ing newspaper  in  Cape  Town)  in  about  1973 
was  an  article  which  gave  figures  on  the  rel- 
ative amounts  of  money  spent  per  white  vs. 
colored  vs.  black  students.  I  have  always  re- 
meml>ered  these  figures  l>ecause  of  the 
impact  they  made  on  me  at  that  time— 
R.116  per  white.  R.60  per  colored.  R.16  per 
black  student.  The  discrepancy  speaks  for 
itself.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  great  efforts 
have  l>een  made  to  decrease  this  gap.  The 
Department  of  Education  budget  in  1972 
was  R. 27.000.000  as  compared  to 
R.475.000.000  in  1982.  To  put  it  In  another 
way,  in  1960  there  were  50,000  high  school 
educated  blacks,  as  opposed  to  1980.  when 
there  were  550.000.  The  same  sets  of  stand- 
ards apply  in  black  schools  as  white,  and  the 
degrees  attained  are  equivalent.  South 
Africa  has  more  than  22  percent  of  its  total 
black  population  attending  school,  which  is 
the  highest  percentage  in  Africa.  Although 
there  remains  a  gap  l>etween  black  and 
white  teachers'  salaries,  this  has  t>een  elimi- 
nated at  the  University  level,  and  is  well  on 
its  way  to  elimination  at  other  levels.  These 
changes  are  Indeed  significant  when  one . 
considers  that  most  of  them  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  10  to  15  years. 

Another  example  of  this  rapid  change  Is 
at  the  University  where  I  was  trained— Stel- 
lenl>osch.  The  town  of  Stellenlx>sch  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  South  Africa.  300 -t-  years 
old.  It  is  quite  Afrikaaner  in  its  tradition, 
and.  although  somewhat  liberal  Afrikaaner. 
still  to  the  right.  It  never  accepted  non- 
white  students  while  I  was  studying;  howev- 
er. Cape  Town  University  just  30  miles  away 
and  an  English-speaking  university  always 
had  a  small  contingent  of  black  students. 
Not  only  has  this  continued  to  grow  in  num- 
bers, but  Stellenbosch  University  now  has 
accepted  a  small  numt)er  of  black  students. 
This  change  has  taken  place  just  over  the 
last  several  years,  and  I  feel  this  represents 
a  significant  change  in  attitude,  particularly 
among  the  educated  Afrikaaner. 
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The  present  state  of  racial  and  political 
discord  in  South  Africa  is  magnified  due  to 
the  recent  declining  state  of  the  economy. 
Over  the  last  several  years,  the  Rand  has 
devalued  significantly,  (about  50%).  In  1974 
the  Rand  was  about  $1.20.  In  1982.  )1.00,  in 
1986.  40t.  Needless  to  say.  we  did  our  l>est  to 
take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  of  exchange. 
This  may  sound  a  bit  gloomy,  but  I  should 
point  out  that  the  blacks  in  South  Africa 
still  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  living, 
education,  housing,  and  medical  treatment 
of  any  country  in  Africa.  The  declining  em- 
phasis on  gold  has  also  contributed  to  the 
downturn  of  the  economy.  All  of  these  eco- 
nomic woes  have  led  to  increased  idle  time 
in  the  working  sector,  and  thus  more  politi- 
cal trouble.  Those  that  have  been  following 
some  of  the  recent  events  in  our  news  might 
recognize  the  name  Crossroads. 

This  area  Is  a  black  squatter  camp  just 
outside  Cape  Town.  Several  years  ago  this 
area  made  big  news  throughout  the  world 
when  the  government  tried  to  move  the 
squatters  into  more  respectable  housing. 
There  was  such  an  outcry  at  the  time  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  plan  was 
scrapped.  As  the  government  had  anticipat- 
ed at  the  time,  a  greater  slum  would  be  cre- 
ated, and  now  we  see  that  bigger  problems 
have  arisen.  Several  people  have  l)een  killed 
In  recent  unrest.  This  is  not  a  black-white 
conflict,  but  rather  a  conflict  between  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  same  community.  It  represents  a 
struggle  of  the  older  meml)ers  of  the  com- 
munity against  the  younger,  the  older  being 
those  that  are  used  to  work  and  want  to 
work,  the  younger  being  a  product  of  the 
times— large  in  number,  and  unemployed.  In 
fact,  a  recent  statistic  which  was  most  star- 
tling to  me  is  that  80%  of  the  blacks  t>e- 
tween  ages  18  and  26  have  never  had  a  job. 

They  become  a  group  that  is  angered  by 
those  succeeding  around  them,  and  seek  to 
destroy  others  more  successful.  It  is  with 
this  group  of  people  that  communist  influ- 
ences make  their  greatest  inroads.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  following  story:  A  friend 
of  mine  has  a  black  gardener  who  has 
worked  for  him  for  several  years.  He  de- 
scribes this  gardener  as  a  very  tough  guy. 
With  some  of  the  recent  unrest,  my  friend 
has  had  to  put  this  gardener  up  at  his  own 
home,  t)ecause  he  feared  for  his  life  should 
he  return  home  in  the  evening.  Crossroads 
is  a  concern  of  the  whole  cape  community. 
The  Boy  Scouts  were  each  asked  to  donate  a 
blanket  and  food  for  a  child  in  Crossroads. 

They  met  the  request.  Indeed,  the  present 
wave  of  unrest  in  many  of  the  townships  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  unem- 
ployed young  people.  This,  then,  leads  natu- 
rally to  the  next  topic  of  my  discussion:  Dis- 
investment. It  pretty  much  means  what  It 
says:  taking  our  investments  as  a  country 
and  individually,  out  of  South  Africa, 
whether  It  be  by  closing  down  businesses  or 
taking  out  investments  (i.e.:  pension  plans, 
etc.). 

There  has  l)een  much  written  in  our  press 
about  this  and  also  many  displays  on  our 
university  campuses.  Do  we  really  under- 
stand the  implications  of  this  disinvestment 
campaign?  I  think  not. 

We  must  not  give  ourselves  too  much 
credit  for  South  Africa's  economy.  After  all, 
U.S.  investment  in  South  Africa  equals  only 
about  3%  of  their  GNP.  Even  if  our  Con- 
gress were  to  mandate  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  corporations  in  South  Africa,  it 
would  not  l>e  a  dire  economic  blow. 

It  would,  however,  meaningfully  affect 
black  unemployment,  and  these  effects 
could  t>e  very  serious.  As  I  stated  earlier,  it 
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is  the  unemployed  sector  that  causes  much 
of  the  unrest  and  is  so  ripe  for  communism. 
We  would  therefore  in  my  opinion  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  communists.  We  can  ill 
afford  to  do  this  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

South  Africa's  strategic  importance  geo- 
graphically caimot  t>e  lightly  dismissed,  nor 
can  the  importance  of  some  of  its  mineral 
reserves.  Indeed,  South  Africa  supplies 
many  of  the  key  strategic  minerals  used  in 
the  defense  of  the  U.S.  It  is  true  that  these 
minerals  are  found  elsewhere  in  exploitable 
amounts,  but  only  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

American  and  U.S.  corporations  have 
played  a  very  big  role  in  influencing  positive 
change  in  South  Africa  in  the  business 
sector.  They  were  responsible  for  instituting 
the  Sullivan  principles  into  the  work  force. 
These  were  principles  promoting  non-dis- 
crimination in  employment,  equal  opportu- 
nity and  upward  job  mobility,  which  were 
endorsed  by  the  State  Dept.  and  sut>se- 
quently  by  companies  employing  over  70% 
of  the  work  force  of  U.S.  corporations.  This 
was  followed  by  similar  code  established  by 
the  European  economic  community.  Finally, 
the  South  African  business  community  set  a 
similar  code  of  employment  practices. 

U.S.  companies  through  these  same  sets  of 
principles  have  contributed  greatly  to  black 
education,  health,  and  business  training. 
General  Mohan  personally  went  to  the 
Mayor  of  PE  and  demanded  that  beaches  t>e 
integrated  or  they  would  have  to  leave.  The 
opportunities  for  influence  and  thereby 
positive  effects  are  endless,  but  they  end  the 
minute  we  disinvest.  To  me,  disinvestment  is 
an  easy  way  out  for  companies  that  are 
struggling.  Not  only  does  one  save  face  at 
home,  but  it  looks  good  to  the  rest  of  Africa. 

Also,  because  of  poor  economic  times, 
many  of  these  companies  are  struggling  for 
survival,  so  under  the  guise  of  disinvest- 
ment, they  pull  out.  Some  disinvesting  are 
truly  successful  companies,  but  the  vacan- 
cies they  leave  are  quickly  filled  by  compet- 
ing Japanese  and  CJerman  firms,  thus  cut- 
ting into  the  American  share  of  the  world 
market.  Disinvestments  for  the  US.  is  ulti- 
mately self-destructive. 

Probably  one  of  the  biggest  opponents  of 
disinvestment  is  the  leader  of  the  largest 
black  political  organization.  Chief  Buthe- 
lezi.  His  organization  Inkautha  has  one  mil- 
lion paid-up  members,  but  he  has  a  follow- 
ing of  al>out  6  million  blacks,  which  are 
mostly  Zulus. 

Every  year,  his  organization  unanimously 
rejects  disinvestment  as  a  strategy  against 
the  white  regime.  It  rejects  violence  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  radical  change  in 
South  Africa,  and  is  committed  to  nonvio- 
lent tactics  and  negotiation.  He  is  well  re- 
spected amongst  white  South  Africans, 
some  of  which  are  quite  displeased  because 
he  has  not  been  given  a  place  in  the  South 
African  government. 

This  may,  however,  change.  Within  the 
last  2  weeks.  Prime  Minister  Botha  has 
formed  a  national  statutory  council,  the 
purpose  of  which  will  be  to  work  out  a  new 
constitution  which  will  include  all  race 
groups.  Chief  Buthelezi  has  been  asked  to 
be  part  of  this  council,  and  he  has  expressed 
interest  in  serving.  This  could  evolve  into  a 
very  important  body  which  would  have  the 
capability  of  shaping  the  political  future  of 
the  country. 

The  minister  of  Constitutional  Develop- 
ment recently  stated  that  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  blacks  will  participate  in 
the  present  Government  but  how  they  will 
bring  them  in. 

In  closing.  I  would  submit  to  you  that 
there  have  tieen  tremendous  changes  taking 
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place  in  South  Africa  in  a  very  poi  Itive 
rection  in  recent  years.  Of  cours;, 
changes  are  not  happening  fast  em  ugh 
us.  but  let  us  not  forget  how  long  It 
to  solve  our  own  racial  problema. 

Certainly,  we  cannot  expect  the^  to  in 
corporate  a  highly-divided  black  population 
into  their  very  complicated  social 
cal  structure  overnight.  It  Is  very  difficult 
predict  the  future  of  South  Africa, 
cerely  hope  that  the  end  result  « 
country  in  which  all  population  groups 
strive  together  for  common  goals. 
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A  CALL  TO  ARMS  ON  DR  JOS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OrifBWTOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVES 

Tuesday.  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  RANGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  in  seek  ng  solu- 
tions to  the  multifaceted  problem  of  si  bstance 
abuse,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
seek  the  wise  counsel  of  Peter  R(X4no.  the 
chairman  of  tfie  House  Judiciary  C}<^mmtttee 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  HousIb  Select 
(Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control. 
Chairman  Rooino  has  been  a  lead^  in  the 
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fight  against  drugs  for  many  years.  11 
wtK)  proposed  and  shepherded  ink 
1972,  an  amendment  to  tf>e  Foreigfi 
ance  Act,  wliich  fcx  the  first  time  jave  ttie 
President  of  the  United  States  legislative  au- 
thority auth<xizing  him  to  cut  off  foreig  n  assist 
arice  to  countries  which  do  not  take  adequate 
steps  to  curtail  narcotics  production.  '  Ns  pro- 
vision still  remains  an  important  tool  in  (xir 
diplomatic  efforts  to  curtail  foreign  iiarcotk:s 
prcxluction. 

Chairman  Rooino  was  one  of  the  fi^t  Mem- 
bers of  Ckjngress  to  realize  that  before  we 
could  achieve  significant  reductions  in  tf>e 
levels  of  substance  abuse  in  America  a  com- 
prehensive, well-coordinated  stratejy  was 
necessary.  I  recently  read  an  arbcle  rom  tf>e 
Baltimore  Sun  of  August  3  entitled  "h  Call  to 
Arms  on  Drugs,"  in  which  Chairman  Rooino 
makes  his  position  clear: 

The  approaches  we  have  tried-j-lx)rder 
interdiction,  crop  sul>stitution.  pro:«cutlng 
traffickers,  prevention  and  educatio  n— have 
met  with  only  sporadic  success.  Yet  though 
often  poorly  funded  and  coordinated  these 
tactics  all  have  merit. 

The  problem  is  that  none  of  th^  tactics 
bears  any  relation  to  the  other.  Ttiey  are 
part  of  a  piecemeal  approach  to  a  cr  sis  that 
requires  c(x>rdination  and  long-rani;e  plan 
ning  at  the  federal  level.  Scattered  shots  in 
the  dark  will  not  win  this  war. 

What  we  need  is  a  comprehensive  Rational 
strategy  on  drugs. 

Despite  annual  Federal  spending  of  $1 .8  bil- 
lion on  narcotics  law  enforcement,  th^  use  of 
narcotics  and  other  dangerous  drug^  contin- 
ues unat>ated.  The  situation  clearly  requires 
strong  national  leadership,  leadershi}  which 
only  the  President  of  the  United  Stites  can 
provide.  Chairman  Rodino  introduce<l  House 
Joint  Resolutkx)  631.  which  provides  for  the 
calling  of  a  White  House  ConfererKe  on  Nar- 
cotic:s  Abuse  and  Control.  I  am  please  d  to  join 
Chairman  Rooino  as  an  original  cosppnsor  of 
this  legislation.  Other  original  cosponsors  are 
Congressman  Benjamin  Gilman,  ttie  ranking 
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mmority  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nicotics,  and  Congressman  Frank  Guarini, 
•  aanior  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics,  and  Congressman  William 
HUQHES,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judkaary  Crime  Subcommittee,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution  631. 
which  has  been  amended  since  its  original  in- 
toodudion.  by  Chairman  Rooino,  vrauld  re- 
quire ttw  President  within  6  months  of  its  pas- 
sage to  convene  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Drug  Abuse  and  Control  to  develop  recom- 
merKtations  for  furttier  action  to  control  the  il- 
icit  production,  trafficking,  and  d»tributk>n  of 
controlled  substances  intemationaily  and  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  and  treat 
<kvQ  abuse.  Participants  at  the  conference 
wouM  inckxle  elected  officials  from  all  levels 
of  government,  persons  from  business  and  in- 
dustry, individuats  distinguished  In  medicine, 
law.  sociology,  education,  and  law  enforce- 
ment and  private  citizens  wfx>  have  firstf>and 
experierK»  with  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  PreskJent 
Reagan  has  deckled  to  make  drug  abuse  pre- 
ventnn  one  of  his  don>estk:  priorities.  I  agree 
with  Chairman  Rochno  that  "a  kxig-range 
strategy  is  what  we  need,  and  tfiat  Is  wfiat  a 
White  House  conference  is  ail  about"  In  my 
opirvon.  a  White  House  conference  provkJes 
an  excellent  vehcle  for  Presklent  Reagan  to 
demorratrate  his  leadership  and  commitment 
to  Vne  war  against  drug  abuse.  I  urge  him  to 
support  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolutkin 
631  and  to  work  to  make  the  White  House 
confererKe  a  success.  It  is  my  hope  tfiat  all  of 
tt)e  committees  with  jurisdk:tk>n  over  House 
Joint  ResolutkMi  631,  Judkaary,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  Energy  and  Commerce  will  give  it 
careful  but  expeditkMJS  conskJeratkxi. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  Ctiaimnan  Ro- 
omo's  article  from  tfie  Baltinxxe  Sun  of 
August  3,  entitled  "A  Call  to  Arms  on  Drugs," 
for  your  perusal. 

The  article  foltows: 

A  Call  to  Arms  oh  Drugs 

(By  PSTKR  W.  RODIMO,  Jr.) 

WASHmcToif.— Imagine  fighting  a  war 
without  an  overall  strategy  or  the  resources 
to  implement  it.  One  would  be  forced  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  such  a  move. 

Unfortunately,  that's  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening in  our  national  war  on  drugs.  De- 
spite all  the  rhetoric  about  getting  tough  on 
drugs,  we  lack  an  effective  and  comprehen- 
sive national  strategy  to  combat  them.  We 
are  losing  the  war  on  drugs,  and  our  nation 
is  suffering. 

If  this  were  a  real  war.  the  public  would 
be  clamoring  for  leadership  and  direction. 
Instead,  what  we  have  is  the  closest  thing  to 
chaos,  with  drug  enforcement  agents,  pros- 
ecutors, parents  and  educators  overwhelmed 
and  demoralized. 

Right  now.  national  efforts  to  comtiat  this 
overwhelming  complex  problem  are  frag- 
mented between  14  competing  agencies. 
Funds  for  prevention,  rehabilitation,  educa- 
tion, and  prosecution  are  inadequate  and 
have  l>een  cut.  This  administration— like 
every  one  t>efore  it— has  yet  to  make  drugs  a 
major  foreign  policy  issue,  even  with  known 
drug-producing  nations. 

Organized  crime,  not  the  government, 
seems  to  l>e  calling  the  shots. 
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The  approaches  we  have  tried— l)order 
interdiction,  crop  substitution,  prosecuting 
traffickers,  prevention  and  education— have 
m«>t  with  only  sporadic  success.  Yet.  though 
often  poorly  funded  and  coordinated,  these 
tactics  all  have  merit. 

The  problem  Is  that  none  of  these  tactics 
bears  any  relation  to  the  other.  They  are 
part  of  a  piecemeal  approach  to  a  crisis  that 
requires  coordination  and  long-range  plan- 
ning at  the  federal  level.  Scattered  shots  in 
the  dark  will  not  win  this  war. 

What  we  need  is  a  comprehensive  national 
strategy  on  drugs— a  nerve  center  to  set  pri- 
orities, monitor  the  trafficking,  and  gauge 
the  drug  culture's  ever-changing  pulse.  Oth- 
erwise, we  are  tMund  to  be  caught  off  guard 
again  and  again,  which  is  what  happened 
when  the  new  drug— "crack"— burst  on  the 
scene  and  we  were  ill  prepared  to  confront 
it.  "Crack"  now  threatens  to  overrun  what- 
ever lines  of  defense  we  have  left. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  a  biparti- 
san resolution  calling  on  the  president  to 
convene  a  White  House  Conference  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control  for  the  purpose  of 
pooling  the  t>est  minds  and  resources  of  our 
nation  in  order  to  develop  a  strategy  for  the 
war  on  drugs. 

Why  a  White  House  conference?  Because 
the  crisis  has  reached  such  a  critical  point 
that  the  president's  leadership  Is  essential. 
Only  the  president  can  bring  together  the 
experts,  in  a  non-partisan  and  cooperative 
manner,  to  address  it  in  a  comprehensive 
way.  Our  national  drug  habit  requires  noth- 
ing less  than  a  wholesale  commitment— and 
energetic,  coordinated  response— from  the 
highest  level  of  government. 

A  White  House  conference  on  drugs  is  not 
a  new  idea.  President  Kennedy  held  a  simi- 
lar conference  in  1962,  calling  it  an  opportu- 
nity to  gather  "information  and  experi- 
ences" so  that  "an  orderly,  vigorous,  and 
direct  attack  can  be  undertaken  at  all  levels, 
local,  state,  federal  and  international." 

But  the  1962  problem,  which  President 
Kennedy  called  "urgent,"  cannot  compare 
to  today's  crisis.  The  scope,  magnitude  and 
impact  of  the  drug  menace  today  far  ex- 
ceeds anything  we  have  ever  known.  It  has 
already  Jeopardized  the  health,  productivity 
and  safety  of  our  people,  especially  our 
youth.  Allowed  to  go  unchecked,  its  disas- 
trous consequences  will  t>e  incalculable.  As 
the  deaths  of  Len  Bias  and  Don  Rogers 
have  shown,  drug  abuse  is  not  Just  a  "street 
problem"— students,  professionals,  gifted 
athletes,  and  our  nation's  future  are  victims 
as  well. 

President  Reagan  has  indicated  he  Intends 
to  launch  a  personal  campaign  of  speeches 
and  appearances  warning  against  the  dan- 
gers of  drugs.  While  these  initiatives  are 
welcome  and  helpful,  they  are  not  enough. 
A  long-range  strategy  is  what  we  need,  and 
that  is  what  a  White  House  conference  is  all 
atMut. 

Unlike  other  concerns  facing  our  nation, 
the  drug  problem  is  a  national  security  and 
domestic  crisis  rolled  Into  one,  threatening 
the  stability  of  friendly  countries  abroad 
and  at  the  same  time  causing  crime,  broken 
families,  addiction,  and  despair  at  home. 
Such  a  uniquely  corrosive  problem  certainly 
demands  a  more  comprehensive  national  re- 
sponse than  it  has  gotten.  Only  the  presi- 
dent can  make  that  happen. 

If  we  are  really  going  to  commit  ourselves 
to  a  full  scale  war  on  drugs.  It  is  time  to  de- 
velop a  national  strategy  and  make  avsUlable 
all  the  necessary  resources.  Let  us  show  that 
we  mean  business.  The  first  step  should  t>e  a 
White  House  conference  on  drugs. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCIS  J. 
BARRY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  THS  H008K  OP  REPRCSKirTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  Auguat  S.  1989 

Mr.  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  citizen,  an  exemplary 
t>usir>essman,  a  model  human  tMing,  and  a 
good,  and  loyal  friend— Mr.  Francis  J.  Barry. 

Frank  Barry  passed  away  on  June  6,  leav- 
ing a  legacy  of  accomplishments,  achieve- 
ments, and  contributkws  to  the  New  York 
community.  He  also  left  a  tovely  wife.  Marion, 
two  devoted  chiklren.  Beveriy  and  Robert  and 
three  delightful  grandchikjren,  Catherine. 
John,  and  Dana. 

To  fully  and  adequately  list  Frank  Barry'* 
numerous  and  noteworthy  accomplishments  is 
an  accomplishment  in  and  of  itself,  one  vvtiich 
I  undertake  with  profound  respect  for  this  list. 
As  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee, I  feel  confident  in  calling  Frank  Bany 
"Mr.  isiew  York  City  Merchant  Marine."  A» 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Circle  Line-Sightseeing  Yachts.  Inc  ,  ha 
established  "America's  Favorite  Boat  Rkle,"  a 
trip  around  New  York  whk;h  I  hope  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  have  tt\e  opportunity  to  experi- 
ence. Frank  wrote  ttte  98-page  script  for  the 
3-hour  tour.  His  anecdotes,  pieces  of  Nstory, 
and  Ms  of  humor  serve  as  the  t>asis  upon 
which  his  tour  gukJes  build  their  own  narrat^^e. 

Frank  Barry  was  also  involved  with  two 
other  t>oat  tour  companies.  In  fact,  his  ships. 
whKh  circle  Manhattan,  Lit>eny  Islarxj,  wtiere 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  located,  arxl  EtHs 
Island,  and  even  venture  to  Lit>erty  State  Park 
in  Jersey  City,  NJ.  and  up  tt>e  Hudson  to  Bear 
Mountain,  West  Point  and  Poughkeepsie,  rep- 
resent one  of  ttie  world's  largest  passer>ger 
shipping  organizatxMis.  As  owr>er,  presklent 
and  director  of  Circle  Line-Statue  of  Lit)erty 
Ferry,  IrK.,  Frank  Barry  expanded  the  tourline 
from  a  Battery  Park  and  Litwrty  Island  trip,  to 
irK:lude  Liberty  State  Park  In  New  Jersey.  As 
the  owner  and  Chairman  of  the  txiard  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Hudson  River  Day  Une,  Inc..  Frank 
Barry  transported  passengers  from  New  York 
City  to  Bear  Mountain,  the  U.S.  Military  Acade- 
my at  West  Point  and  to  Poughkeepsie.  If  you 
wanted  a  boat  ride  in  New  York,  Frank  Barry 
was  the  man  to  see. 

Frank's  business  accomplishments  are  im- 
pressive. But  wtiat  is  perhaps  more  impressive 
is  that  he  built  his  merchant  marir>e  empire 
from  scratch.  As  tf>e  son  of  Irish  immigrants, 
Frank  had  to  start  working  earty  in  life.  At  ttie 
age  of  13,  while  still  in  elementary  school. 
Frank  had  to  turn  down  a  scfiolarship  for  St. 
Francis  Xavier  High  School  to  help  his  family. 
His  choice  of  positk>n  dk:tated  his  future.  He 
started  as  a  niessenger  with  tfie  U.S.  Customs 
ServKe.  Within  5  years  he  had  earned  a  posi- 
tkm  with  tfie  firm  of  Kirkland  &  Schneider, 
custom  house  brokers.  By  the  age  of  30, 
Frank  Barry  had  secured  a  partnership  with 
Camptiell  &  Gardiner,  Inc.,  another  Custom 
House  Broker.  He  assumed  the  offk:e  of  presi- 
dent, tKHjght  the  company,  served  as  director 
and  after  selling  part  of  tfie  company,  re- 
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mained  a  consultant  Campt>ell  &  Gardiner. 
Inc.,  represents  over  30  steamship  lines  and 
practk:ally  every  tugtXMt  passenger,  and 
t)arge  concern  in  tfie  Port  of  New  York.  Tfiey 
also  represent  yacht  brokers,  most  passenger 
vessel  owners  from  points  between  Montauk, 
N.Y.,  and  Brielle.  NJ,  most  admiralty  law  firms 
in  registering  vessels,  and  ttie  entrance  and 
clearance  of  vessels,  tfie  clearance  of  foreign 
merchandise  through  Customs,  and  assist 
vessel  owners  with  inspectk)n  and  certification 
of  vessels  t>y  tfie  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  To  rise 
from  employee  to  owner  of  such  an  organiza- 
tk}n  and  tfien  to  insure  its  growth  is  indeed  a 
tribute  to  Frank  Barry's  dedicatksn  In  his  work 
and  devotkxi  to  achieving  excellence. 

Frank  Barry  did  not  limit  his  talents  to  his 
t)usinesses;  fie  generously  sfiared  ttiem  with 
tfie  entire  New  York  community  t}y  serving  as 
director  of  numerous  organizatk}ns.  Perhaps 
one  of  his  most  noteworthy  involvements  was 
fiis  work  to  avert  a  walkout  by  tugboat  crews 
in  1962,  whk:h  would  have  left  the  Port  of 
New  York  stranded.  Initially  acting  as  a  spe- 
cial representative  of  New  York  Mayor  Rot)ert 
F.  Wagner,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
as  Mediator  of  Local  333,  United  Marine  Divi- 
sion of  the  International  Longshoremen's  As- 
sociatk)n,  AFL-CIO,  whkih  represents  the 
crews  of  the  owners  and  operators  of  tug- 
t)oats,  lighters,  tank  tiarges,  tankers  and  cer- 
tain passenger  vessels.  He  was  appointed  for 
this  positkin  in  1967. 

Frank  Barry  served  in  numerous  other  posi- 
tk>ns  in  tfie  New  York  maritime  community.  He 
was  Cfiairman  of  tfie  Hartior  and  Shipping 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce from  1963  to  1977.  He  was  appointed 
by  Mayors  Wagner,  Lindsay,  Beame  and  Koch 
as  Cfiairman  of  the  New  York  City  Council  on 
Port  Development  and  Promotion.  As  Vk:e 
Chairman  arid  former  Cfiairman  of  the  Mari- 
time Committee  of  the  Catholk:  Charities  of 
tfie  New  York  Archdiocese,  as  Vk;e-Chairman 
of  the  Cardinal's  Committee  on  the  Laity,  and 
as  General  Cfiairman  of  the  St  Francis  Hospi- 
tal BuikJing  Fund,  Frank  Banry  dedicated  his 
energies  to  raise  money  for  charitable  organi- 
zations. In  fact,  he  raised  $12.5  million  for  the 
St.  Francis  Hospital  Building  Fund.  Frank  used 
his  tHJSiness  talents  and  intelligence  on  behalf 
of  his  faith  and  to  show  his  dedication  to  his 
fellow  man. 

Perhaps,  a  final  jewel  in  his  crown  was  his 
election  in  1979.  as  Director  of  the  Intema- 
tkmal  Marine  Transit  Associatk>n,  whk:h  is  the 
informatk>n  exchange  for  ferry  and  passenger 
vessel  operatkHis  worldwide.  This  associatk>n 
is  comprised  of  vessel  operators,  ship  build- 
ers, fishing  tx>at  operators,  excursion,  hydro- 
foils, hovercrafts,  engine  builders,  fuel  suppli- 
ers, and  others  from  all  over  the  worid. 

Unbelievably,  tfie  list  of  organlzatk}ns  whKh 
Frank  Barry  was  a  member  of  continues.  In 
most  of  ttiese  organizatk>ns,  fie  field  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership.  To  give  you  an  example  of 
tfie  volume  and  variety  of  these  organizations, 
I  will  list  a  few  and  the  positrons  Frank  Barry 
hekJ  in  them:  Vk:e-Preskjent  Chairman  of 
Shipping  Committee  and  Chairman  of  Ports 
and  Piers  Committee  for  the  West  Side  Asso- 
ciatx}n  of  Commerce,  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Board  of  Directors,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Nominating  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Conventk>n  and  Visitors  Bureau,  member 
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of  tfie  Executive  Committee,  the  Committee 
on  City  Affairs  and  the  Hartxx  and  Shipping 
Committee  of  tfie  New  York  Cfiamt>er  of  Com- 
merce, Commissioner  for  Ucensing  Seamen's 
Hotels  or  Boarding  Houses,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  tfie  Dovmtown-Lower 
Manhattan  Associatk>n.  tfie  New  York  City  Na- 
tkinal  Shrines  Associates,  and  the  Castle  Clin- 
ton Monument  Associates,  memtier  of  tfie  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  tfie  Francis  Sctiervier 
Home  and  Hospital,  member  of  the  Hotel  As- 
sociation of  New  Yori(  City,  the  Natk>nal  De- 
fense Transportatk>n  Association,  the  Maritime 
Associatwn  of  the  Port  of  New  York  and  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States.  Tfie  list 
continues  with  member  of  tfie  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Seamen's  Church  Institute  of  New 
York,  the  Mariner's  Home  on  Staten  Island, 
tfie  Riverdale  Community  Planning  Associatkjn 
Inc.,  and  tfie  George  W.  Rogers  Constructk>n 
Corporation,  member  of  tfie  Society  of  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  tfie  New 
York  State  Watenways  Association,  tfie  Irish 
Institute  of  New  York,  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Holy  Name  Society  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  the  Broadway  Associatron,  Inc.,  tfie 
South  Street  Seaport  Museum,  tfie  Bronx 
County  Narcotics  Control  Council,  the  Second 
Panel  Sheriff's  Jury,  the  New  Yori<  City  Ameri- 
can Revolutk)n  Bicentennial  Committee,  and 
Governor  Carey's  Task  Force  on  Transporta- 
tk>n.  He  was  appointed  to  the  New  York  State 
Financial  Control  Board,  served  on  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Mariner's  Memorial  Inc.,  was  di- 
rector of  the  Municipal  Assistance  Corporation 
for  the  City  of  New  York  from  1975,  sensed  as 
Director  of  Lake  Drive  Apartments  in  Florida, 
served  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New 
York  Convention  Center  Operating  Corpora- 
tion, and  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Propeller  Club.  These  member- 
ships demonstrate  his  diversity  of  interests; 
not  only  was  Frank  Barry  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful kHisiness  leaders  in  the  City  of  New 
Yortt,  he  was  also  an  effective  and  devoted 
community  leader. 

Frank  Barry  was  also  very  involved  in  the 
political  life  of  New  York.  He  served  as  a  dele- 
gate for  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
in  1964  and  1968,  was  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dential Electoral  College  in  1964,  1976,  and 
1980,  and  served  as  campaign  director  for 
Hon.  Iskiore  Dollinger  for  1963  successful 
electron  as  Bronx  Attorney  General.  Other 
successful  campaign  involvements  include 
Treasurer  for  Hon.  Daniel  Sullivan's  campaign 
for  Bronx  County  District  Attorney.  Hon.  S. 
Samuel  DIFalco's  campaign  for  New  York 
County  Surrogate,  and  Campaign  Manager  for 
Hon.  James  J.  Lyons'  reelectron  as  Bronx 
Borough  President.  He  also  served  as  trustee 
for  the  Congressman  Chartes  A.  Buckley  Me- 
nrorial  Fund,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  the  1965  election  of  Beame, 
O'Connor,  and  Procaccino,  as  a  member  of 
the  1966  Democratk:  Platfonn  and  Resolu- 
trons  Advisory  Committee,  as  Chairman  and 
Treasurer  for  tfie  reelection  campaign  for 
Burton  Roberts  for  Bronx  County  District  At- 
torney, as  Chairman  of  tfie  Citizens  for  Ber- 
tram R.  Gelfand  for  Surrogate,  as  Cfiairman  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Electkxi  of 
Judge  Alvin  F.  Klein  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
for  the  election  of  Abraham  D.  Beame  for 
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Mayor  of  New  York.  His  vast  pditrokd  involve- 
ment demonstrates  his  positron  «b  orte  of 
New  York's  most  prominent  community  lead- 
ers and  politroal  figures. 

Of  course,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  Frank 
Barry's  immense  contributrons  did  r>ot  go  un- 
recognized. He  received  numerotis  awards 
and  recognitrons  for  his  many  accompliafv 
ments  and  efforts.  He  was  named  ^aterfront 
Man  on  the  Year  in  1 961  by  tfie  Bar^des,  an 
organization  of  government  munidpal  and 
transportatron  offroials  devoted  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  Port  of  New  York;  he  «iras  desig- 
nated "New  York's  Waterfront 
by  Catholic  Digest  Magazine.  He 
Amerroan  Legron  Service  Scroll  b;^  the 
Francis  Vigo  Post  in  recognitkm  of  his 
on  t>efialf  of  tfie  American  Legion.  Tfie  Irish 
Institute  of  New  Yort(  presented  himi  with  tfieir 
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morial  Award  in  1964.  For  his  involvement  in 
port  activities  and  his  citizensfiip,  ha  received 
the  Bronze  Medal  of  the  City  of  NeLv  York  in 
1965.  He  was  also  presented  tfie  ^<lew  York 
Scroll  of  Honor  tfiat  same  year.  In  11 967,  ha 
was  awarded  tfie  Knight  of  tfie  Greef  Order  of 
St  Denis  of  Zante.  In  1973,  Frank  j  Barry  re- 
ceived tfie  Key  to  tfie  City  of  Nevw  York  "in 
recognitron  of  what  he  personally  nas  done 
over  the  years  to  help  promote  the  City  and 
Port  of  New  Yorit."  Later  that  yeir  he  re- 
ceived a  "Certifroate  of  Appreciatron"  from  tfie 
American  Cancer  Society.  In  1974^  fie  was 
honored  by  the  Annual  Award  frori  Interna- 
tkinal  Trade  Diviskm  of  the  Jewiih  Syna- 
gogue. 

Perhaps  one  of  tfie  greatest  bibutes  to 
Francis  J.  Barry  was  given  to  his  by  the  New 
York  State  legislature  whroh  passed}  a  resolu- 
tk>n  commending  him  for  his  distinguisfied 
tenure  as  a  memt>er  of  the  New  Vork  State 
Emergency  Control  Board  and  expressing  ap- 
preciation for  "his  dauntless  spirit  Innovative 
txjsiness  ventures  and  loyal  comnitment  to 
tfie  statiility  and  development  of  his  great 
Empire  State."  In  1974.  he  receiveo  a  Certfi- 
cate  of  Citatron  from  the  Commissroner  of 
Customs  for  his  assistance  with  programs  of 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  His  laurels  were 
numerous  and  well  deserved.  The  oijtstarxling 
character  and  achievements  of  Fr^nk  Barry 
serve  as  a  small  indroation  of  exemplary  and 
model  individual  that  Frank  Barry  ' 

The  best  example,  perfiaps.  of  thejvariety  of 
interests  and  talents  Frank  Barry  posjsessed  is 
the  list  of  dubs  whroh  he  coukl  claim!  member- 
ship in.  He  was  actively  involved  in  tpe  Down- 
town Athletic  Club,  serving  as  its  prekklent  for 
3  years,  chairman  of  Its  Nominating  Commit- 
tee for  2  years,  member  of  its  FinMce  Com- 
mittee for  almost  20  years  and  named  as 
Honorary  Member  for  Life.  He  also  ^orved  on 
the  board  of  governors  and  as  vroe  bresident 
for  the  Westhampton  Country  Club.  He  was  a 
member  of  tfie  tioard  of  governors  for  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States,  the  IWhitehall 
Lunch  Club,  and  tfie  Chiselers  Clut}i  He  was 
actively  involved  with  tfie  National  Golf  Links 
of  America,  the  Breakers  Golf  Club]  of  Palm 
Beach,  the  Old  Guard  Society  of  Pari  Beach 
Golfers,  the  Rudder  Club,  the  Everglades  Club 
and  the  Bamacles.  He  was  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  served  as  first  vice  president  gen- 
eral of  tfie  American-Irish  Historica   Society 
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and  a  member  of  the  board  of  stewards  and 
the  Admissions  Committee  for  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  Saint  Patrick.  Frank  ai^  took  an 
active  interest  in  youth  as  demonstrated  by 
position  as  chairman  of  the  St.  Francis  Xavter 
High  School  Committee  and  Athletic  Commit- 
tee. Having  once  had  to  turn  down  a  full 
schoi&rship  to  this  high  school,  Frank  Barry 
wanted  to  ensure  other  young  people  wouM 
not  be  forced  to  face  similar  hardships. 

By  examples  of  Frank  Barry's  achieve- 
ments, I  have  tried  to  portray  Frank  Barry,  a 
truly  remarkable  individual.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  him,  as  an  indivdual— always  kind, 
compassionate,  arxj  thoughtful — as  a  txjsi- 
nessman— talanted,  the  best  in  his  profes- 
sion— as  a  family  man — dedicated  arnJ  devot- 
ed to  his  wife  and  children.  His  fornj  memory 
will  remain  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  New 
Yorkers,  and  his  legacy  will  live  for  years.  A 
special  type  of  an  American  he  stood  ramrod 
straight  with  his  word  his  bond  and  the  cun^en- 
cy  of  his  realm.  Those  of  my  colleagues  who 
had  ttie  privilege  of  knowing  Francis  J.  Barry 
as  I  dkl,  are  truly  fortunate.  It  is  indeed  sad 
that  tfiis  year,  in  which  we  celebrate  the  Cen- 
tennial of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  we  lost  the 
man  responsible  for  takir>g  so  many  Ameri- 
cans to  visit  her.  Frank,  we  loved  you  and  will 
sorely  miss  you. 


APPALACHIAN  STATES  LOW- 
LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 
COMPACT 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  PKRMSTLVAIflA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5.  1986 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing legislatK)n  designed  to  secure  con- 
gressior^l  ratificatk^n  of  ttie  Appalachian 
States  Low-Level  Radwactive  Waste  Com- 
pact This  compact  binds  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  Dela- 
ware together  in  search  of  a  mutual  solutkjn 
to  ttie  growii>g  problem  of  k>w-level  radk>ac- 
tive  waste. 

While  it  Is  certainly  commendable  that  these 
four  sovereign  entities  coukj  put  askJe  self-in- 
terest ar>d  join  togetf>er  in  the  search  for  a 
safe  metfKKJ  of  handling  and  storing  this 
waste,  it  Is  apparent  ttiat  ttiings  are  not 
nwving  as  quickly  or  as  smoothly  as  we  might 
fiave  hoped. 

Ttie  safe  disposal  of  low- level  waste  is  not 
an  Issue  to  t>e  taken  lightly.  Low-level  waste, 
often  a  t>yproduct  of  many  basic  industries 
and  medical  facilities,  is  a  problem  that  de- 
mands Immediate  attentnn.  Yet  my  home 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  wfiich  has  agreed 
under  proviskxis  of  this  compact  to  be  tt>e 
first  hmt  State,  seems  reluctant  to  proceed 
with  Its  duties  arxJ  responsibilities  under  ttie 
compact 

While  it  Is  safe  to  say  tfiat  everyone  wants 
this  problem  solved,  it  is  equally  safe  to  say 
that  few  want  ttie  solutnn  in  ttieir  county  or 
community.  Still,  this  is  not  a  legitimate  reason 
to  delay  a  decision  or  to  hkje  the  bad  news 
until  It  Is  more  convenient  It  Is  not  ttie  time  to 
close  ttie  doors  of  government  to  free  and 
open  discusskxi  of  this  issue.  It  Is  not  ttie  time 
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to  smother  publk:  debate  or  the  time  to  staff 
advisory  committees  with  the  self-interested  or 
the  self-serving.  This  is  a  regulatory  process 
that  should  not  seek  the  path  of  least  resist- 
ance through  a  polrcy  that  attracts  the  least 
put>lic  attentk>n. 

The  strongest  asset  that  this  compact  can 
tiave  is  demonstrable  public  support  and  con- 
fkJerKe.  Such  confidence  is  never  fostered  in 
an  atmosphere  of  secrecy  or  delay.  The  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  many  citizens  tiave  not 
been  addressed  and  the  support  of  many 
ottiers  has  not  been  enlisted. 

The  legislatk>n  that  I  am  introducing  con- 
tains the  names  of  19  original  cosponsors 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  all  four 
States  represented  in  the  compact.  We  all 
recognize  that  it  is  time  to  put  aside  the  inher- 
ently partisan  nature  of  this  issue  and  to  treat 
it  with  the  respect  and  attention  that  it  de- 
serves. No  one  expects  the  solutions  to  come 
easy  or  to  be  universally  popular.  Yet  no  one 
expects  this  issue  to  become  mired  in  the  kind 
of  electiorvyear  politics  that  distract  and  de- 
tract from  the  quality  of  the  debate  while 
doing  little  to  advance  the  purposes  and  goals 
of  ttie  compact. 

I  am  calling  upon  the  Governors  and  the 
legislatures  of  the  four  States,  especially 
Pennsylvania  because  of  its  role  as  the  first 
host  State,  to  get  together  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  address  ttie  serious  nature  of  this 
problem  with  the  degree  of  attention  demand- 
ed by  the  compact  And  that  while  addressing 
this  problem,  provide  full  and  open  disclosure 
of  all  the  considerations  and  Invite  ttie  general 
public  to  partk:ipate  in  ttie  ultimate  selection 
of  the  sites  and  methods  of  disposal  of  such 
waste. 


LET'S  REMEMBER  WHAT  IT'S 
ALL  ABOUT 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has 
developed  an  acumen  for  denouncing  ttie  def- 
k:it,  but  our  record  on  reducing  it  is  not  so  im- 
pressive. Pertiaps,  in  all  our  efforts  to  de- 
nounce ttie  deficit,  our  rhetoric  has  obscured 
In  our  own  minds  just  exactly  why  the  deficit  is 
bad.  In  this  regard,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
cently provided  a  useful  service  in  an  editorial 
which  reminds  us  all  of  just  some  of  the  tangi- 
ble macroeconomic  consequences  of  deficit 
spending.  True,  the  deficit  symtiolizes  a  funda- 
mental selfishness— an  inability  to  live  within 
our  means.  The  deficit  also  represents  a 
transfer  of  wealth  from  lower  income  taxpay- 
ers to  ttie  holders  of  Treasury  securities.  And 
ttiese  can  also  be  no  question  that  through 
defk:lt  spending  we  are  mortgaging  our  chil- 
dren's future. 

But,  it. is  important  to  remember  that  ttie 
defKit  has  a  tangible  impact  on  our  current 
economk:  conditk>n.  High  interest  rates,  abys- 
mal personal  savings,  sluggish  investment, 
medkxjre  growth,  record  merchandise  trade 
defk:lts,  and  txxrowings  of  foreign  capital  are 
all  ctiaracteristk:  of  today's  U.S.  economy. 
Massive  Federal  budget  deficits  have  created 
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many  of  these  conditions  and  exacerbated 
ottiers.  If  we  do  not  remember  the  connection, 
we  will  not  muster  the  will  to  undertake  seri- 
ous deficit  reductkjn;  and  that  is  why  the  Post 
editorial— by  touching  on  a  few  of  these 
Issues— makes  for  good  reading. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  10.  19861 
Does  the  Deticit  Mattes? 

President  Reagan's  deficit  this  year  is  ap- 
parently going  to  be  even  larger  than  last 
year's  record  $212  billion.  Congress  will  go 
back  to  work  on  the  budget  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  deficit  Is  still  not  headed 
down. 

Congress— both  houses,  and  both  parties - 
thinks  that  the  deficit  Is  a  lot  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  president  does.  Mr.  Reagan 
deplores  the  size  of  It.  but  there  are  other 
things  to  which  he  gives  a  much  higher  pri 
orlty— low  taxes  for  one.  and  higher  defervw 
spending  for  another.  Congress  was  getting 
Increasingly  apprehensive  atwut  It  In  hts 
first  term,  but  there  were  many  reaKsuring 
hints  and  murmurs  from  the  White  House 
that,  after  the  election,  things  would 
change. 

After  the  election,  of  course,  nothing 
changed.  As  1985  went  on.  Congres.s  saw 
that  Mr.  Reagan  had  no  Intention  of  any  sr- 
rious  attack  on  the  repeated  budget  short- 
falls. That's  why.  late  in  the  year.  Congre.ss 
voted  to  level  off  the  defense  appropriations 
and  to  impose  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act  to  force  the  deficits  down.  The  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  Monday  makes  the  G-R- 
H  process  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
manage,  and  it  gives  the  president  an  oppor- 
tunity to  veto  the  result— as  the  original  act 
would  not  have  done.  That  raises  once  again 
the  central  question:  who's  right  atxiut  the 
defict.  Congress  or  the  president? 

The  short  answer  is  the  Congress  is  right. 
The  deficit  is  a  threat  to  the  country's  pros- 
perity and  economic  stability.  Investment 
for  growth  has  to  t>e  financed  out  of  the 
same  pool  of  savings  as  the  deficit,  and  this 
country  has  a  notoriously  low  savings  rate. 
With  the  deficit  preempting  the  present 
large  share  of  savings,  the  bidding  for  the 
remainder  pushes  up  to  the  interest  rates. 
Real  interest  rates,  adjusted  for  Inflation, 
are  now  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  they 
were  during  the  years  of  great  economic 
growth  in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Is  it  really 
surprising  that  the  economy  is  not  growing 
now  as  it  did  then? 

Interest  rates  would  be  even  higher  if  for- 
eign investors  were  not  continuing  to  send 
their  money  here  at  a  rate  of  atwut  $130  bil- 
lion a  year.  That  helps  in  the  short  run.  but 
this  country  is  accumulating  tremendous 
foreign  debts  very  rapidly.  It  Is  going  to 
have  to  pay  interest  on  them  like  any  other 
debtor.  For  the  past  four  years  this  country 
has  l>een  living  far  lieyond  its  means,  spend- 
ing much  more  than  it  has  t>een  earning. 
That  has  contributed  a  lot  to  the  glow  of 
good  cheer  in  the  Reagan  ear.  But  at  some 
point  down  the  road— no  one  knows  when— 
Americans  are  going  to  have  to  start  spend- 
ing less  than  they  earn  in  order  to  carry 
that  rising  burden  of  debt.  It  will  happen  at 
the  foreign  lenders'  option,  not  the  United 
States'. 

The  Reagan  administration  had  been 
giving  Mexico  good  economic  advice,  telling 
it  that  it  can  manage  it  foreign  debts  only  If 
it  gets  its  budget  deficits  down.  The  same 
good  advice  applies,  for  the  same  reasons;  to 
the  United  States. 
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STATEMENT  IN  PRAISE  OP  HAL 
FREEMAN.  FORMER  REGIONAL 
MANAGER  FOR  THE  OFFICE 
FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS,  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES,  SAN  FRANCISCO  RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  this 
year,  an  obscure  artk:le  appeared  in  ttie 
Washington  Post  on  Saturday,  February  23, 
1986,  announdng  the  resignatk}n  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services'  re- 
gional manager  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights. 
Ordinarily,  such  an  event  would  not  have 
aroused  publk:  interest,  however,  ttie  circum- 
stances of  this  resignation,  and  the  principles 
enunciated  in  the  accompanying  letter  of  res- 
ignatk>n  have  raised  this  public  act  to  one  of 
profound  implk»tion,  not  only  because  It 
would  impact  on  the  public  discussion  con- 
ceming  the  protectkjn  of  all  Americans  wfio 
may  become  vkrtims  of  AIDS  or  wfio  may  con- 
tract this  deadly  virus  and  have  to  fight  for 
their  lives,  but  also  because  ensuing  public 
concern  would  focus  on  enforcement  of  our 
civil  rights  laws.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  publishing 
this  rrxjving  letter  of  resignation  of  Hal  Free- 
man t>ecause  it  eloquently  speaks  atxiut  this 
courageous  civil  servant  who  dared  to  fight  to 
ctiange  the  system  from  within  and  who  re- 
signed on  principle  when  he  failed  to  move  his 
Director.  I  am  certain  that  when  Memtjers 
read  this  letter,  they  will  surely  join  with  me  in 
publk:  praise  of  this  young  man  of  conscience 
and  convk:tion. 

Now  about  Hal  Freeman:  Bom  in  Oklahoma 
City  in  1936,  Hal  Freeman  has  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  public  service.  Having  grad- 
uated from  Northwestern  University  in  Evans- 
ton,  IL,  with  a  B.S.  in  sociology  in  1957,  Mr. 
Freeman  earned  a  masters  degree  in  clinrcal 
psychology  in  1984  in  broadening  his  educa- 
tion. Hal  served  with  the  Chicago  Commission 
on  Human  Relatkins  rising  to  become  its  Di- 
rector of  Housing  and  Community  Servk:es  by 
1962.  Then  in  1968  he  came  to  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services'  Office 
for  Civil  Rights,  where  he  became  director 
after  over  18  years  of  dedicated  service  at  the 
San  Francisco  regional  office.  He  has  had  a 
most  accomplished  period  of  civil  rights  advo- 
cacy from  1 968  to  1 986. 

Hal  Freeman  is  articulate  and  excellent  indi- 
vidual who  is  also  a  compassionate  and 
caring  person.  He  has  exempified  multiple 
skills  and  expertise  in  devekiping  high  stand- 
ards for  the  regk)nal  offk:e  and  has  pursued 
excellence  and  high  achievement  throughout 
his  Federal  servk:e  career.  In  his  sendees  to 
his  community,  he  has  been  a  volunteer  of 
good  works;  he  served  as  a  counselor  at  the 
Pacific  Center  for  Human  Growth;  as  a 
memtier  of  the  Natk^nal  Gay  Rights  Advo- 
cates and  Natk>nal  Gay  Task  Force,  as  well 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Unkin,  and  the  Sierra  Club,  and  NAACP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  a  Califomi- 
an  of  his  high  principles  of  conscience  and 
the  patience  of  his  discipline  come  before  our 
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committee  of  Congress  to  express  his 
thoughtful  observations  and  experience  in  the 
conduct  of  civil  rights  enforcement  in  our 
Natk>n  today.  I  commend  to  all  Members 
reading  of  Hal  Freeman's  letter  which  follows 
below: 

Departmemt  of  Health  and 

Human  Services, 
San  Francisco,  CA,  February  20,  1986. 
Ms.  Betty  Lod  Dotson, 
Director,    U.S.   Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Ms.  Dotson:  This  letter  is  to  con- 
firm my  resignation  as  Regional  Manager  of 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  (OCR),  Region 
IX,  In  protest  over  current  OCR  policy  re- 
garding discrimination  against  persons  with 
AIDS,  AIDS-related  conditions,  or  persons 
who  are  perceived  as  having  such  a  condi- 
tion. 

As  you  know,  during  four  telephone  con- 
versations with  you  on  February  7,  14,  and 
20,  1986,  I  discussed  my  objections  to  OCR 
policy,  and  I  Informed  you  on  February  7th 
that  I  wanted  to  resign  since  I  was  unable  to 
follow  that  policy  In  good  conscience.  On 
February  20th,  after  attempting  to  dissuade 
me  from  resigning,  you  finally  accepted  my 
resignation. 

My  objections  to  OCR  policy  regarding 
AIDS  cases  fall  Into  the  following  five  areas: 
1.  Whether  persons  with  AIDS  and  AIDS- 
related  conditions  are  considered  "handi- 
capped" within  the  meaning  of  Section  504. 
Both  the  statute  and  our  Department  reg- 
ulation define  "handicapped  person",  in 
part,  as  "any  person  who  has  a  physical  or 
mental  impairment  which  substantially 
limits  one  or  more  major  life  activities  ..." 
The  regulation  defines  "physical  Impair- 
ment" as  "any  physiological  disorder  or  con- 
dition .  .  ."  "Major  life  activities"  are  "func- 
tions such  as  caring  for  one's  self,  perform- 
ing manual  tasks,  walking,  seeing,  hearing, 
speaking,  breathing,  learning,  and  working." 
Appendix  A,  Analysis  of  Final  Regulation, 
states  that  the  definition  of  handicapped 
person  "does  not  set  forth  a  list  of  specific 
diseases  and  conditions  that  constitute 
physical  or  mental  impairments  l>ecause  of 
the  difficulty  of  ensuring  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  any  such  list." 

Anyone  diagnosed  with  AIDS,  according 
to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  has  both 
a  life-threatening  curtailment  of  the 
Immune  system  and  an  opportunistic  infec- 
tion such  as  Karposl's  sarcoma,  a  skin 
cancer,  or  pneumoclstis  carinll  pneumonia, 
medical  disorders  which  clearly  "substan- 
tially limit  a  major  life  activity."  Therefore, 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  someone  with  AIDS 
would  not  lie  considered  "handicapped" 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  504.  More- 
over, Social  Security  Administration,  a  part 
of  our  Department,  has  ruled  that  AIDS  Is  a 
disability,  entitling  AIDS  patients  to  SSI 
disability  benefits. 

In  the  case  of  persons  with  AIDS-related 
conditions,  OCR  could  state  with  cerUinty 
that  any  such  condition  that  sut>stantlally 
limited  a  person's  ability  to  perform  a  major 
life  activity  would  be  considered  "handi- 
capped" within  the  meaning  of  Section  504. 
In  our  discussion  of  February  7,  1986,  you 
Insisted  that  we  cannot  consider  persons 
with  AIDS  or  AIDS-related  conditions  to  be 
"handicapped"  within  the  meaning  of  Sec- 
tion 504  because,  unlike  other  medical  con- 
ditions, we  have  "no  track  record"  with 
AIDS.  You  further  informed  me  that  you 
have  referred  this  issue  to  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel  for  a  legal  opinion  and 
that,  until  one  Is  developed,  we  are  unable 
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to  advise  anyone  of  our  position  wlt^  regard 
to  the  coverage  of  AIDS  under  Section  504. 
Although  it  Is  true  that  we  have  no  "track 
record"  with  AIDS  cases,  we  hare,  since 
OCR  l>egan  enforcement  of  Section  504  In 

1977,  a  long  history  of  considering  various 
diseases  and  Injuries.  lx>th  temporary  and 
permanent,  as  handicapping  condlt^ns.  For 
example,  complainants  with  Allergies, 
sprained  ankles,  and  even  contagious  dis- 
eases such  as  staph  Infections  and  Hansen's 
Disease  (leprosy)  have  t>een  founl  to  be 
handicapped  within  the  meaning  of  Section 
504.  Moreover,  In  1985,  the  llth  Circuit 
found  tuberculosis  to  l>e  a  handicapping 
condition  under  Section  504. 

In  our  discussion  on  February  14th.  at- 
tempting to  demonstrate  how  impcssible  It 
would  be  to  say  that  AIDS  pathints  are 
handicapped  persons,  you  referred  t)  a  news 
story  that  day  about  a  school  system  that 
had  readmitted  a  child  with  AIDS.  You  said. 
"How  could  that  child  be  handicapped  if  he 
was  able  to  return  to  schooL"  As  I  uidicated 
to  you  on  the  phone,  a  child  with  diabetes 
or  a  mobility  impairment  who  was  able  to 
attend  school  would  still  be  considered 
""handicapped." 

One  of  the  points  that  you  made  ikith  me 
on  February  7th  was  that  we  could  not  say 
that  every  AIDS  case  would  be  coiered  by 
Section  504.  You  stated,  "In  (X;R  the  com- 
plaint is  always  from  the  vlewpoln;  of  the 
eyes  of  the  tieholder"  and  that  "we  deal 
with  each  case  within  the  four  co  Tiers  of 
what  the  case  Is."  I  certainly  agr>e.  as  I 
stated  to  you.  We  must  consider  other  fac- 
tors in  addition  to  a  person's  physio  J  condi- 
tion lief  ore  assuming  jurisdiction  over  any 
case,  including  one  invoking  AIDS. :  t  would 
be  neither  legally  correct  nor  appropriate 
for  OCR  to  say  that  all  AIDS  cases  are  cov- 
ered by  Section  504  or  that  all  AX>S  pa- 
tients are  ""handicapped".  But  for  DCR  to 
carry  out  its  legal  mandate  prop<rly,  we 
should  admit  that  AIDS  and  AIDS-related 
conditions  are  physical  handicaps  covered 
by  Section  504  and,  depending  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case,  O  ::r  may 
or  may  not  have  jurisdiction  or  fiid  that 
the  law  was  violated.  The  burden  Is  c  n  OCR, 
however,  to  Inform  recipients,  comp  alnants 
and  the  general  public  that  Section  l»04  may 
apply  In  an  AIDS  case.  This  Issue  £  t>eing 
discussed  widely  in  law  journals,  sue  i  as  the 
Spring  1985  issue  of  the  Unlveislty  of 
Dayton  Law  Review,  which  was  ciiculated 
within  <x:R  in  October  1985  by  the  Region- 
al Manager  in  Region  II.  It  is  ludicious  for 
us  still  to  t>e  debating  whether  AIDS  pa- 
tients are  ""handicapped"  or  if  Section  504 
covers  persons  with  AIDS;  rather,  w«  should 
move  on  to  the  more  difficult  ques  Ions  as 
to  how  we  will  decide  If  a  i>erson  wit  ti  AIDS 
Is  a  ""qualified  handicapped  person'  within 
the  meaning  of  Section  504  and  oth  ;r  more 
complicated  issues.  To  accomplish  I  his,  we 
should  coordinate  with  two  comporents  of 
our  Department,  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  the  Public  Health  Service.  Ixrth 
of  which  have  issued  guidelines  and  nstruc- 
tlons  regarding  AIDS,  including  guidelines 
for  health  workers  who  treat  AIDS  pcitients. 

2.  Whether  Section  504  of  the  ReMabiliU- 
tlon  Act  of  1973  applies  to  persoijts  with 
AIDS  or  AIDS-related  conditions. 

Since  anyone  with  AIDS  or  an  AIDlS-relat- 
ed  condition  unquestionably  Is  ph  ^slcally 
handicapped  (as  discussed  at>ove).  ttiere  Is 
no  question  that  Section  504  applies  to 
them  and  protects  them  from  certalij  forms 
of  discrimination. 

Over  the  years.  OCR  has  cited  nutnerous 
medical  conditions,  such  as  heart  <lisease. 
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cancer,  diabeteB.  etc,  that  would  cause  a 
person  to  be  considered  "handicapped" 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  504  and 
therefore  eligible  for  Its  protection.  Howev- 
er, you  told  me  on  February  7th  that  OCR 
cannot  say  that  Section  504  covers  persons 
with  AIDS  or  AIDS-related  conditions. 
When  I  questioned  you  about  this,  you 
stated,  "There  is  no  reason  to  gratuitously 
come  out  and  make  an  unqualified  state- 
ment that  all  AIDS  cases  are  covered  under 
Section  504  because,  in  fact,  they  are  not."  I 
readily  agreed  and  still  agree  with  you  that 
not  all  AIDS  cases  would  be  covered  by  Sec- 
tion 504.  but  AIDa  as  a  handicapping  condi- 
tion, would  be  covered,  and  for  us  to  refuse 
to  provide  that  information  to  the  public  is 
to  fail  our  responsibility  as  a  civil  rights  law 
enforcement  agency  and  to  faO  to  help  es- 
tablish national  policy  in  this  important 
new  area. 

3.  Whether  a  person  who  is  treated  as  if 
he/she  had  AIDS  is  covered  by  Section  504. 

In  December,  1985,  OCR,  Region  IX.  re- 
ceived a  complaint  from  a  person  without 
AIDS  who  alleged  that  he  was  being  har- 
assed by  co-workers  who  treated  him  as  if 
he  bad  AIDa  Tour  office  sUted  (1)  that 
this  complaint  did  not  fall  under  Section 
504  since  the  complainant  did  not  actually 
have  AIDS  and  therefore  could  not  be  con- 
sidered handicapped,  and  2)  the  complain- 
ant probably  was  being  harassed  because  he 
is  homosexual.  Tour  first  argument  does 
not  take  into  account  ttiat  one  of  the  statu- 
tory and  regulatory  definitions  of  "handi- 
capped [lerson"  is  "any  person  .  .  .  who  Is 
regarded  as  having  such  a  (physical)  impair- 
ment." meaning  persons  who  have  no  physi- 
cal or  mental  impairment  but  are  treated  by 
a  recipient  of  Federal  funds  as  if  they  are 
handicapped. 

The  allegation  In  the  complaint  cited 
above  certainly  fell  within  this  definition  of 
"handicapped  person."  but  your  office  in- 
sisted incorrectly  that  a  person  must  be  at 
least  "a  little  bit  handicapped"  to  be  "re- 
garded as"  handicapped.  Moreover,  before 
conducting  an  investigation.  OCR  should 
never  impute  motives  to  the  alleged  wrong- 
doers (such  as  assuming  they  are  harassing 
the  complainant  because  of  his  homosexual- 
ity rather  than  their  perception  of  liim  as  a 
person  with  AID6)  without  conducting 
OCR's  otdigatory  investigation. 

A  large  number  of  persons  in  groups  that 
are  at  high  risk  for  contracting  AIDS  are 
being  subjected  to  discrtmination  because 
they  are  thought  to  have  AIDS  or  be  "carri- 
ers" of  AIDS.  Alleged  discrimination  against 
peofde  reganled  as  having  AIDS  should  be 
investigated  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
504.  contrary  to  the  policy  of  your  office. 

4.  What  should  be  the  process  and  timing 
of  developing  OCR's  policy  on  AIDS? 

In  our  discussion  of  February  7th,  the 
only  action  that  you  cited  towards  develop- 
ment of  (XH  policy  regarding  AIDS  cases 
was  your  referral  of  the  matter  to  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel  for  a  legal 
optolon.  Further,  you  said  you  did  not  know 
.  bow  kng  it  would  take  for  the  policy  to  be 


This  Is  in  contrast  to  the  "Baby  Doe"  ac- 
ttrtty  which  OCR  was  Involved  in  a  couple 
cMf  yean  ago.  Within  weeks  of  the  famous 
"Baby  Doe"  case  in  Indiana,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's mention  of  it  in  a  press  conference, 
OCR  declared  "handicapped  infants"  to  be 
"handicapped"  within  the  meaning  of  Sec- 
tion 904:  developed  policies  and  procedures 
immediately  to  apply  to  this  new  appllca- 
tion  of  Section  504:  held  national  meetings 
In  a  timely  manner  to  train  OCR  staff:  pre- 
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pared  manuals  and  other  explanatory  mate- 
rials for  distribution  to  all  OCR  staff:  sent 
notification  to  aU  hospitals  regarding  their 
responsibility  to  comply  with  Section  504  re- 
quirements concerning  handicapped  Infants: 
advertised  and  maintained  a  24-hour  hotline 
for  the  filing  of  complaints;  arranged  for  on- 
site  Investigations  to  occur  within  24  hours 
of  the  receipt  of  any  complaint;  etc. 

Some  of  these  actions  were  necessitated 
by  the  emergency  nature  of  complaints  of 
discrimination  against  handicapped  infants. 
However,  some  of  these  procedures  would 
also  be  appropriate  in  some  Instances  of  dis- 
criminatory medical  treatment  against 
AIDS  patients.  For  example,  on  two  occa- 
sions, the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  has  ac- 
cused other  communities  of  "dumping"  Its 
AIDS  cases  on  San  Francisco's  county  hos- 
pital. These  patients  were  in  a  seriously  de- 
bilitated state  and  required  emergency 
treatment  upon  arrival  at  San  Francisco 
Oeneral  Hospital. 

These  two  cases  also  illustrate  that  dis- 
crimination against  AIDS  patients,  both  In 
terms  of  services  as  well  as  employment.  Is  a 
real  problem.  The  media  frequently  have 
described  Incidents  of  persons  with  AIDS 
and  AIDS-related  conditions  losing  their 
jobs,  suffering  other  forms  of  employment 
discrimination,  and  being  denied  needed 
medical  services.  We  are  now  five  years  into 
what  the  President  calls  the  number  one 
health  crisis  In  America.  OCR  should  t^ve 
its  policies  and  procedures  developed  on  this 
issue  and  be  ready  to  move  promptly  to 
handle  complaints  and  provide  information 
to  the  public  on  the  consequences  of  illegal 
discrimination  against  persons  with  AIDS. 

5.  How  (X:R  should  carry  out  its  teclinlcal 
assistance  mandate  with  regard  to  AIDS. 

One  of  the  priorities  of  your  administra- 
tion has  been  called  "preventive  civil  rights" 
or  providing  tectinical  assistance  to  recipi- 
ents and  the  public  as  as  to  achieve  volun- 
tary compliance  with  the  statutes  that  are 
enforced  by  (XTR.  In  fact,  the  only  refer- 
ence to  (XH's  work  in  the  Department's  FY 
1987  Budget  Statement  is  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  tecluUcal  assistance  so  as 
"to  encourage  voluntary  compliance  by  or- 
ganizations receiving  assistance  from  the 
Department,  thereby  avoiding  or  reducing 
the  number  of  formal  Investigations  or  en- 
forcement actions." 

We  are  unable  to  carry  out  completely  the 
mandate  for  technical  assistance  because 
your  policy  prevents  our  saying  that  a 
person  with  AIDS  Is  considered  handi- 
capped. Recently,  for  example,  we  received 
a  call  from  a  nursing  home  chain  urgently 
seeking  advice  about  action  it  could  take 
concerning  an  employee  who  they  thought 
had  AIDS;  because  we  were  unable  to  say 
anything,  the  recipient  may  Inadvertently 
violate  the  law.  If  the  question  had  con- 
cerned any  other  medical  condition,  we 
would  have  been  able  to  answer  it. 

COHCLDSION 

On  February  7th.  you  agreed  with  me  that 
the  few  complaints  and  Inquiries  that  (XHl 
has  thus  far  received  Is  "only  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg."  Tou  stated  that  "that  Is  why  we 
need  to  proceed  so  cautiously."  I  disagree. 
That  is  why  we  need  to  move  ahead  boldly 
and  expeditiously  to  deal  with  an  issue  that 
legitimately  falls  under  our  jurisdiction. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  decision  to  move 
"cautiously"  is  politically  motivated  and 
stems.  In  part,  from  prejudice  towards  gay 
people  and  the  concomitant  erroneous  as- 
sumption that  AIDS  Is  a  gay  disease.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  your  special  assistants  told 
me,  in  reference  to  the  AIDS  complaint  in 
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Region  IX.  that  it  was  "not  a  priority"  and 
"should  not  command  our  resources."  I  un- 
derstand also  that  you  stated  in  a  meeting 
discussing  the  Region  IX  AIDS  complaint 
that  you  did  not  want  "to  lend  an  aura  of 
dignity"  to  these  cases. 

These  statemenU  reflect  a  lack  of  sensitiv- 
ity and  awareness,  particularly  since  AIDS 
is  affecting  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  in 
disproportionately  high  numbers.  You  may 
not  be  aware  that  in  the  United  States, 
roughly  four  out  of  every  ten  people  with 
AIDS  are  non-white:  25%  of  Americans  with 
AIDS  are  Black:  nearly  15%  are  HUpanlc. 

As  It  appears  to  me  that  this  agency  will 
not  willingly  assume  Its  proper  responsibil- 
ity for  enforcing  the  law  on  this  important 
issue,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  remain 
silent.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  OCR  will  dodge 
this  Issue  as  long  as  possible  and  try  to 
avoid  taking  jurisdiction  over  any  case  in- 
volving AIDS.  1  fear  that  our  direction  In 
this  area  of  civil  righU  will  be  similar  to 
that  in  other  areas:  as  far  as  I  know.  OCR 
has  not  found  a  recipient  of  HHS  funds  in 
violation  of  any  civil  righU  law  for  the  last 
four  to  five  years. 

In  our  discussions  over  the  past  month,  I 
attempted  to  persuade  you  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  fashioning  an  effective  public  re- 
sponse to  the  issue  of  AIDS  discrimination 
under  Sect'on  504  in  a  timely  manner. 
When  you  "ordered"  me  to  follow  your  poli- 
cies, I  agreed  to  do  so.  as  long  as  I  remained 
in  my  position.  When  I  Informed  you  that 
you  left  me  with  no  choice  but  to  resign, 
you  attempted  to  dissuade  me  from  doing  so 
and  asked  me  to  reconsider  my  decision.  We 
failed  in  our  attempts  to  convince  each 
other,  and  I  regret  that.  I  am  sorry  to  leave 
the  organization  I  have  served  for  18  years, 
but  since  my  greater  allegiance  Is  to  my  con- 
science and  to  my  commitment  to  eliminate 
bigotry  in  all  lU  forms,  I  am  forced  to  resign 
as  Regional  Manager  of  Region  IX.  I  wish 
you  and  all  of  OCR  the  best  of  success  in 
your  endeavors,  and  please  call  on  me  in  the 
future  if  I  can  l>e  of  any  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Hal  M.  Fkbhaii  . 
Regional  Manager. 
Office  for  CixM  Right*.  Region  IX. 


STRONG  DEFENSE 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

or  MICHIGAII 
IN  TBK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKHTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  Auoutt  5,  19S6 

Mr.  WOIPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  David  Evans  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Surxlay. 
August  3,  1966.  Mr.  Evans  just  retired  from 
the  Marine  Corps  last  Friday  arxl  offers  in  this 
essay  compelling  insights  t>ased  on  20  years 
of  service  in  our  Armed  Forces,  indudirig 
combat  experience  in  Vietnam  and  many 
years  in  defense  planning  and  analysis. 

We  will  be  debating  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1987  later  this  week. 
During  this  debate  there  will  be  considerable 
discussion  of  what  constitutes  a  strong  de- 
fense. Too  often  the  litmus  test  for  determin- 
ing who  supports  a  strong  defense  has  con- 
sisted  of  nothing  more  than  support  for  a  par- 
tkwiar  dollar  figure  for  the  Pentagon  or  sup- 
port for  ttie  latest  in  complex  and  costly ' 
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(xts  systems.  Mr.  Evans  interjects  a  wekxnne 
sense  of  reality  ar>d  reason  into  this  discus- 
sion. I  strongly  recommend  this  piece  as  a 
must  read  for  all  of  us  who  are  corKemed 
about  tfie  strertgth  and  effectiveness  of  our 
national  defense. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  3, 1986] 

We  Snu,  Dom't  Havc  thk  Arms  amd  Tacncs 

roH  A  Major  War 

(By  E>avid  Evans) 

When  I  Joined  the  3d  Marine  Division  on 
Okinawa  last  year,  I  was  Issued  brand  nfew 
equipment.  Helmet,  pack,  canteens,  the 
works.  It  was  the  first  time  in  two  decades 
the  Marines  had  ever  issued  me  anything 
new.  Evidence,  I  thought,  that  the  huge 
spending  increases  for  defense  were  finally 
having  an  effect.  Hard  goods  were  trickling 
all  the  way  to  the  tip  of  the  national  securi- 
ty spear. 

Then  I  tried  to  Install  the  leather  sweat- 
band  in  the  new  German-style  helmet  made 
of  Kevlar.  The  simple  spring  clips  on  the 
sweatband  of  yore  had  been  replaced  by  fas- 
teners with  little  metal  loops.  It  took  a  good 
half-hour,  armed  with  pliers  and  jeweler's 
screwdriver,  to  work  the  sweatband  into  the 
helmet. 

It  was  obvious  the  designers  of  the  new 
headgear  were  sublimely  ignorant  of  the  in- 
fantryman's rustic  lot  In  the  field,  were  vise- 
grip  pliers  and  miniature  screwdrivers  are  as 
rare  as  Paberge  eggs. 

The  helmet  is  symptomatic  of  the  kind  of 
military  the  United  States  is  producing.  It  is 
rather  like  the  British  sports  cars  of  the 
1950s.  Beautiful  to  look  at,  they  were  never- 
theless cantankerous  and  touchy  to  operate. 
Under  less  than  optimum  conditions— like 
rain— their  electrical  systems  were  madden- 
ing. They  stand  as  an  apt  paradigm  for 
today's  combat  systems. 

War  remains  very  simple,  direct,  and 
brutal.  In  contrast,  our  latest  combat  sys- 
tems offer  baroque  complexity.  They  re- 
quire the  skills  of  highly  trained  technicians 
to  understand  and  maintain.  As  we  have 
pushed  technology,  the  operating  tolerances 
of  our  systems  have  narrowed.  The  military 
Is  now  so  complex  It  cannot  go  to  war  with- 
out air-conditioners.  Not  for  the  comfort  of 
the  troops,  mind,  but  to  keep  its  delicate 
computers  from  overheating.  The  question 
is  whether  we  are  overdeslgning  forces  that 
cannot  win  wars. 

Indeed,  the  American  military  system  suf- 
fers from  seven  deadly  flaws: 

The  system  is  not  self-correcting.— In- 
stead, the  American  military  Is  stuck  in  the 
rut  of  ingrained  and  comfortable  habit.  Too 
many  of  the  lessons  learned  painfully  years 
ago  remain  uncorrected. 

When  the  Marines  staggered  out  of  the 
Chobin  Reservoir  35  years  ago,  they  said  the 
standard  five-gallon  water  can  was  too 
heavy  for  troops  weakened  by  fatigue  and 
cold.  They  suggested  a  three-gallon,  insulat- 
ed model. 

In  those  engagements,  only  the  simple  Ml 
rifle,  with  its  loose  tolerances  and  robust  op- 
erating mechanism,  could  be  kept  working 
in  the  extreme  cold.  The  temperamental 
carbine,  with  its  shorter  twit  movement, 
jammed  frequently.  The  complicated  Brow- 
ing Automatic  Rifle  (BAR)  tended  to  clog 
with  ice,  and  the  Marines  urged  "simplifica- 
tion of  the  weapon." 

Few  of  the  men  who  fought  that  bitter 
campaign  had  received  actual  experience  in 
cold-weather  operations  beforehand.  Those 
who  survived  commented  enviously  on  the 
white  cloaks  worn  by  the  Chinese,  which 
made  them  all  but  impossible  to  spot. 
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The  situation  today:  White  parkas  are  in 
the  system.  Oenuine  progress  there.  But  the 
standard  water  can  remains  the  five-gallon 
model,  uninsulated.  "How  we're  going  to  get 
water  to  the  troops  remains  a  t>aslc,  unan- 
swered problem,"  one  colonel  told  me.  The 
M16A2  rifle,  with  its  close  tolerances  and 
short  bolt  movement,  experienced  signifi- 
cant failures  In  cold  weather  tests  in  1984. 

The  Marines  have  preposltloned  a  bri- 
gade's worth  of  equipment  In  Norway,  but 
they  have  not  designated  or  trained  a  specif- 
ic unit  for  cold-weather  operations. 

Whether  campaigning  in  the  snow  or 
desert,  American  troops  are  likely  to  en- 
counter Soviet  tanks.  Their  ability  to  kill 
them  remains  dismal.  Recall  the  Army's  ex- 
perience with  Task  Force  Smith,  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force  of  its  day,  fighting  North 
Korean  tanks  at  Osan  in  July,  1950.  The 
forward  companies  were  overrun  because 
the  Army's  2.36-lnch  bazooka  lacked  the 
punch  to  kiU  a  tank  from  the  front.  Today, 
the  Infantryman's  last-ditch  weapon  is  still 
essentially  a  disposable  bazooka— the  M72— 
which  fires  a  warhead  that  remains  too 
small  to  inflict  a  kill. 

The  Army  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
fighting  Is  largely  psychological,  and  that 
battles  are  oftentimes  won  or  lost  on  the 
strength  of  perceptions.  If  an  attacking 
tank  is  hit  from  the  front  and  explodes,  an 
entire  armored  attack  may  be  halted. 
Nobody  wants  to  bum  to  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  tank  Is  hit  and  keeps 
coming,  what  incentive  does  the  defending 
infantryman  have  to  stand  and  fight? 

We're  easy  targets.— Three  rules  for  bat- 
tlefield survival  remain  unchanged  since 
World  War  I:  Keep  a  low  profile,  stay  off 
the  skyline,  and  spread  out.  The  U.S.  mili- 
tary is  distinguished  by  its  billlx>ard  profile. 
The  standard  M923  cargo  truck  is  a  good  10 
percent  bigger  than  the  M54  truck  of  1960s 
vintage.  Yet  the  new  truck  carries  the  same 
five-ton  load. 

The  Army's  M2  Bradley  troop  carrier  is 
fully  10  feet  high.  Crashing  through  the 
woods  at  Fort  Benning,  it  looks  as  big  as  a 
house. 

Standing  out  against  a  neutral  back- 
ground Is  worse— troops  moving  along  the 
crest  of  a  ridge,  for  example.  There  Is  an 
electronic  skyline,  too.  Anything  that  sends 
out  electromagnetic  radiation- radars  and 
radios  specifically— can  reveal  one's  tx>sl- 
tlon.  The  need  to  transmit  has  to  l>e  bal- 
anced against  the  risk  of  detection.  Instead, 
radios  have  t>ecome  a  convenient  crutch. 
There  are  about  1,100  of  them  in  a  Marine 
division  now,  filling  the  air  with  mostly  rou- 
tine administrative  messages,  advertising 
our  positions  like  so  many  searchlights  on  a 
dark  night. 

Omnidirectional  antennas  aggravate  the 
situation  by  broadcasting  in  every  direction. 
Directional  antennas  would  greatly  enhance 
communications  security.  One  of  the  more 
powerful  tactical  radios,  the  AN/TSC95, 
does  not  come  so  equipped,  and  pours  out  its 
1,000  watts  of  power  in  all  directions,  like 
one  of  those  faceted  mirrored  balls  that 
hang  from  discotheque  ceilings.  Yet  a  good 
high-gain,  directional  antenna  can  be  had 
for  a  fraction  of  the  radio's  cost.  Claims  one 
signals  officer,  "You  can  buy  a  l)etter  anten- 
na for  the  TSC95  from  Radio  Shack  than 
the  one  that  comes  with  it." 

Contrary  to  the  nee^  for  dispersion,  the 
massive  and  more  powerful  electronics  tend 
to  aggregate  into  large  headquarters  com- 
plexes. A  division  command  post  looks  like 
an  antenna  farm,  pumping  out  electromag- 
netic radiation,  as  well  as  heat  and  noise 
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We're  too  complicated.— The  vlrtike 
pliidty  runs  counter  to  the  reigning 
to  complex  weapons.  Although 
wrong  with  complicated  systems, 
military  Is  now  freighted  with 
complexities. 

The    Pentagon's    approach    to 
design  is  a  major  contributor, 
tlveness  analysis,"  says  one  former 
fleer,  "tends  to  drive  one  to 
weapons  t>ecause  of  the  one-on-on^ 
tlons  and  the  fact  that  special 
munlties  conduct  the  analyses.' 
effect  was  captured  in  one  recent 
veallng  for  Its  frankness  on  the 
coml>at-vehicle    programs    have 
their  own  unique  weapons  station^ 
Ing  in  a  significant  number  of 
pose   stations    with    unique 
heavy  demands  on  training,  and 
interoperability  or  commonality 
tween  different  vehicles." 

The  Air  Force  and  Navy  have 
ble  aerial  refueling  systems.  The 
flies  "female"  fighters:  its  pilots  fl: 
the  tanker  and  are  plugged  In  by 
on  the  mother  ship.  The  Navy  flle^ 
fighters,  mounting  a  probe  that 
flies  Into  the  tankers  fuel  receptaclje 
both  systems  are  mounted  on  the 
In   the   case   of   the   new 
KCIO,  or  the  modification  kit  is 
the  older  KC135,  the  two  systems 
Interchangeable. 

At  a  more  fimdamental  level,  all 
ers  on  the  battlefield  are  not  dealing 
same  units  of  measure.  Infantry 
kilometers  and  meters  for 
vertical  measure,  using  grid 
mark  locations.  Pilots  flying  close 
port  for  them  deal  in  nautical 
above  sea  level,  and  latitude 
tlons. 

Some  aviators  claim  the  difference 
al,  as  it  is  easy  to  convert  from 
other.  But  why  convert  at  all?  Th« 
sion  process  injects  an  unnecessary 
of  error.  The  military  adopted  24 
to  eliminate  potential  confusion, 
argument  applies  for  problems  of 

There  Is  not  enough  slack  In  the 
We  are  building  systems  where 
less  than  perfect  execution  can 
game  plan.  Loose  tolerances  are 
giving,    especially    under   the 
often  unpredictable  strains  of 
Navy's     latest     air-cushioned 
landing  craft,  the  LCAC.  is  a  good 
of  the  kind  of  unforgiving  systems 
tering  service.  Since  the  LCAC  Is 
helicopter  with  the  roof  off  than  a 
latest   employment   manual 
the  "spotting  of  cargo  is  critical 
within  center  of  gravity  limits.  Thre^ 
is  the  allowed  tolerance.  Now 
this  with  a  60-ton  tank  from  a 
ing  ramp  at  sea. 

Laser-guided  tx>mbs  are  the 
in   high-fashion   weaponry, 
but  they  present  unique  problem^, 
spotters  held  by  troops  on  the 
erate  pulsed  codes.  These  are  meailt 
read  by  a  seeking  device  in  the  nos^ 
bomb  hung  under  the  wing  of  an 
Yet  the  ground-based  spotter 
three-digit  code  while  the  bomb  only 
nizes"  a  four-digit  code.  So, 
having    both    components    use 
three-  or  four-digit  code,  the  )x>mb'i 
has  to  l>e  carefully  translated  befo^ 
into  a  three-digit  equivalent. 
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There  is  absolutely  no  room  for  error 
here.  Not  only  must  the  laser  on  the  ground 
and  the  seeker  in  the  air  work  perfectly,  the 
pUot  must  be  in  constant  radio  contact  with 
the  Infantryman  to  ensure  that  the  ground 
laser  is  turned  on  at  precisely  the  right 
time.  If  it  is  turiied  on  prematurely,  the 
bomb  will  lock  on  too  early  and  fall  short  of 
the  target.  Moreover,  since  the  pilot  has  to 
ride  right  down  the  laser  beam,  he  must 
come  in  directly  over  the  soldier's  back. 
Thus,  a  bomb  that  falls  short  is  likely  to  faU 
on  friendly  troops. 

We  are  not  ready  for  close-in  fighting.— 
The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  have  adopted  a 
three-layer  approach  to  antitank  combat: 
TOW  heavy  antitank  missiles  for  kills 
beyond  two  miles,  the  DRAGON  medium 
antitank  missile  for  kills  at  about  a  mile, 
and  shoulder-launched  rockets  at  belt- 
buckle  range. 

For  these  weapons,  they  have  not  invested 
in  enogh  ammunition  to  do  the  Job.  The 
military  does  not  buy  munitions  according 
to  wartime  need,  but  on  the  basis  of  what 
share  of  its  peacetime  budget  it  chooses  to 
spend  on  ammunition.  The  planned  con- 
sumption rales  that  result  are  absurdly 
low— in  intense  combat,  one  shot  every  two 
days  for  the  TOW,  and  one  shot  every  four 
days  for  each  DRAGON,  for  example.  "I'll 
shoot  up  my  allowance  in  the  first  five  min- 
utes." said  one  astonished  battalion  com- 
mander when  he  was  informed  of  these 
planned  firing  rates. 

Even  with  adequate  stocks  of  missiles, 
there  are  problems.  The  TOW  can  be 
spoofed  by  smoke  and  heat.  The  DRAGON 
is  notoriously  unrealiable.  After  a  decade  of 
neglect  the  Army  is  finally  moving  to  re- 
place the  near-useless  DRAGON  with  an  ef- 
fective weapon  of  European  design,  but  only 
(or  select  units  such  as  Rangers. 

However,  few  battles  are  won  or  lost  at 
long  range.  Opening  fire  early  at  long  range 
can  betray  one's  positions,  and  Rommel,  a 
master  at  setting  antitank  ambushes,  re- 
peatedly inveighed  against  opening  fire  too 
soon  for  this  very  reason. 

The  nature  of  the  battleground  probably 
will  not  allow  for  the  distant  shots,  anyway. 
Germany,  for  example,  is  heavily  wooded 
and  urbanized,  and  the  Bundeswehn  esti- 
mates 55  percent  of  all  targets  will  be  sight- 
ed at  less  than  a  quarter-mile.  The  Soviets, 
too,  figure  roughly  60  percent  of  all  anti- 
tank engagements  will  take  place  within  a 
half-mile  range. 

Army  Gen.  Frederick  J.  Kroesen,  former 
commander  of  NATO's  Central  Army 
Group,  is  even  more  conservative:  "Fog  .  .  . 
and  smoke-generating  devices  in  abundance 
lead  me  to  believe  the  next  war  will  be  won 
or  lost  at  the  300-meter  [fifth  of  a  mile] 
range.  Just  as  in  the  past." 

It  is  at  this  vital  range  that  American 
troops  are  most  vulnerable  to  the  unnerving 
psychological  impact  of  massed  armored  at- 
tacks, and  where  they  stand  virtually  naked. 
The  Army  and  Marines  are  buying  the  AT4 
shoulder-fired  rocket  to  replace  the  M72.  It 
is  not  much  of  an  improvement,  and  is 
known  among  cynics  as  "The  Paint-Scratch- 
er"  because  it  will  not  penetrate  the  frontal 
armor  of  modem  Soviet  tanks. 

Effective  alternatives  are  available.  Yet 
the  situation  now  is  that  Soviet  tanks  will 
be  able  to  break  through  at  close  range,  and 
then  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  what  they 
can  do.  They  will  create  havoc  in  the  rear, 
overrunning  artillery  units  with  impunity. 
The  standard  U.S.  lS5mm  artillery  piece,  al- 
though an  excellent  weapon  for  longrange 
fire,  caimot  kill  tanks  at  close  range,  as  it 
does  not  come  supplied  with  antitank  shells. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  are  over-centralized.— The  swirling 
nature  of  a  mechanized  war  of  movement, 
slugged  out  at  the  small-unit  level,  calls  for 
on-the-spot  decisions.  Leaders  at  the  head  of 
their  troops  will  see  more  and  react  more 
quickly  than  commanders  in  the  rear. 

"There  is  no  Inspiration  in  the  squeaking 
voice  made  dim  and  quavering  by  a  mile  of 
[telephone]  wire, "  said  Patton.  But  state  of 
the  art  has  come  to  mean  centralized  com- 
mand, and  a  growing  family  of  esoteric  com- 
mand-and-control  systems  are  Intended  to 
push  the  flow  of  Information  to  the  rear. 

This  definition  from  a  Marine  Corps 
handbook  is  instructive:  "Command-and- 
control  is  an  active  system  for  decision- 
making where  decision  makers  are  some  dis- 
tance from  events  on  which  their  decision  is 
based, "  and  [significantly]  "from  the  people 
who  must  carry  it  out "! 

Note  the  shift  away  from  officers  as  com- 
manders and  leaders  to  pallid  "decision 
makers"  who,  like  wingless  queen  bees,  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  a  rich  flow  of  in- 
formation from  engaged  troops  who  have 
more  pressing  matters  than  sending  detailed 
reports  to  the  rear.  The  big  difference  from 
the  bunker  generalship  of  the  First  World 
War  is  that  what  was  once  done  with  tele- 
phone lines  now  takes  place  via  radio. 

The  on-site,  personal  presence  of  the  com- 
mander remains  the  greatest  "force  multi- 
plier"  of  all.  Instead,  he  has  been  pushed  to 
the  rear,  snuggled  up  to  a  dozen  or  more 
radios,  all  broadcasting  like  beacons  telling 
the  enemy  exactly  where  he  is. 

There  are  signs  of  change.  Col.  Creighton 
Abrams  Jr.,  commander  of  the  Army's  3rd 
Infantry  Division's  artillery  in  West  Germa- 
ny and  son  of  the  last  Army  chief  of  staff, 
suggests  committing  each  artillery  unit  in  a 
sector  to  support  a  designated  front-line  ma- 
neuver battalion.  "This  violates  the  time- 
honored  principle  of  maximum  feasible  cen- 
tralized control  of  artillery,"  Abrams 
admits,  "but  it  frees  up  the  bottleneck"  of 
trying  to  control  all  the  artillery  firing  from 
a  central  location.  Abrams"  argument  for  de- 
centralization recognizes  the  fast-paced 
nature  of  modem  maneuver  combat,  where 
there  isn't  time  for  elaborate  coordination 
through  centralized  facilities  far  to  the  rear. 

We  do  not  push  ourselves  in  training.— 
The  prospect  of  our  complex  systems  work- 
ing in  battle  is  not  likely  to  be  discovered  in 
peacetime,  because  our  units  and  systems 
are  rarely  stressed  under  less  than  ideal  con- 
ditions. Most  large-scale  exercises  lack  oper- 
ational realism.  Intended  to  orchestrate  and 
rehearse  the  complicated  command  rela- 
tionships stemming  from  over-centraliza- 
tion, the  basic  systems  are  not  challenged. 

'"We  should  start  field  problems  with  a 
quarter  Instead  of  a  full  tank  of  gas,"  says 
one  logistician.  in  order  to  pressure  the 
supply  systems  from  the  first  hours. 

Despite  all  the  Pentagon  hype  about 
Soviet  numerical  superiority,  we  do  not 
train  to  deal  with  it.  Maneuvers  typically 
are  carried  out  against  token  and  hopelessly 
outnumbered  enemy  forces.  Although  bat- 
talion commanders  are  admonished  they 
must  be  prepared  to  fight  outnumbered, 
they  practice  against  company-size  foes. 
Local  air  superiority  is  taken  for  granted. 
Frequent  time-outs  are  provided  to  refresh 
and  resupply  units. 

The  ingrained  and  comfortable  habits  of 
peacetime   exercises   are   not   easily   shed; 

recall  that  6,500  troops  were  hurled  against 

a  few  hundred  haphazardly  armed  Cubans 

on  Grenada. 
Occasionally    the   defense   establishment 

admits  to  itself  things  are  badly  amiss.  Last 
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spring  the  RAND  Corp.,  a  Pentagon-funded 
think  tank,  offered  this  confessional  to  its 
board  of  trustees:  "The  Army  is  currently 
deploying  Increasing  numbers  of  technically 
sophisticated  weapons  that  are  hard  to 
mainuln,  extremely  expensive,  and  whose 
wartime  demand  rates  are  difficult  to  fore- 
cast." This  assessment  applies  with  equal.  If 
not  greater  force,  to  the  other  armed  serv- 
ices. 

Appearances  can  lead  to  a  false  perception 
of  power,  and  the  U.S.  miliUry  stands  like  a 
floe  porcelain  figure,  good  for  display  but 
best  not  dropped  onto  the  hard  surface  of 
the  battlefield.  How  did  we  get  here?  By  not 
looking  at  the  reality  of  war.  "Touchy,  sen- 
sitive, delicate  technology  has  no  place  at 
the  front  line,"  asserts  one  Marine  reserve 
colonel.  He's  right,  of  course,  but  that  is 
what  the  troops  have  got. 

An  aura  of  "techno-prophecy"  surrounds 
the  promises  of  weapons  now  under  develop- 
ment. But  the  current  penchant  for  revolu 
tionary  leaps  in  capability  aggravates  tech- 
nical and  cost  uncertainties.  A  vicious  cycle 
of  unrealized  expectations  and  explosive 
cost  growth  is  the  usual  result,  with  readi 
ness  cutbacks  and  smaller  forces  In  the 
field.  Steady,  incremental  improvements 
may  not  be  as  dramatic,  but  they  are  likely 
to  produce  more  usable  combat  power. 

Other  factors  are  at  work.  An  absence  of 
healthy  skepticism,  for  one,  leaving  loo 
many  basic  assumptions  unchallenged.  For 
example,  the  current  rubric  that  "High- 
technology  weapons  are  more  lethal"  is 
belied  by  actual  battlefield  experience 
Shrapnel  and  bullets  are  doing  most  of  the 
killing  in  the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  al- 
though both  sides  have  Invested  in  some  of 
the  most  complex  weaponry  money  can 
buy— from  Exocet  missiles  to  F14  fighters. 
In  field  exercises,  the  U.S.  Army  is  discover- 
ing that  large  numbers  of  antitank  missiles 
must  be  fired  to  achieve  relatively  few  kills. 
Counterproductive  parochialism,  for  an- 
other, leads  to  endless  compromises  with 
special-interest  fiefdoms.  The  Bradley  troop 
carrier,  for  example,  is  the  proverbial 
"camel"— a  horse  built  by  a  committee.  As 
an  armored  Uxi,  it  carries  too  few  troops. 
As  a  high-profile  weapons  platform,  it  will 
draw  fire  from  every  enemy  weapon  in 
range. 

The  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  their  own 
legacy  of  costly  parochialism.  The  light- 
weight-fighter program  of  the  1970s  was  in- 
tended to  produce  a  common  first-line  air- 
craft for  both  services.  Instead,  the  Air 
Force  flies  the  winner  of  that  competition, 
the  F16,  and  the  Navy  flies  the  loser,  the 
F18. 

Perhaps  the  basic  problem  Is  the  easy 
availability  of  money.  It  has  corrupted  a 
sense  of  reality,  and  distorted  the  focus  on 
fighting.  "The  battle's  the  thing, "  said  the 
late  mUiUry  historian  S.L.A.  Marshall.  In- 
stead of  fighting  power,  the  wealth  poured 
into  the  business  of  war  now  stands  as  the 
measure  of  effectiveness. 

There  is  much  earnest  talk  coming  out  of 
the  Pentagon  about  the  need  for  3,  5,  or  8 
percent  growth  In  defense  spending.  But 
when  the  argument  shifts  to  the  subject  of 
fighting  power,  the  certain  rhetoric  of  an  In- 
stant before  devolves  into  vague  ramblings 
about  the  "synergistic  effects  of  combined 
arms,"  about  the  "single-pass  multiple-kill " 
systems  the  troops  will  have  five  years 
hence,  and  the  forthcoming  marvels  of  "en- 
hanced connectivity." 

Faddish  Jargon  has  become  a  substitute 
for  clear  and  serious  thinking  about  the  un- 
derlying foundations  of  combat  effectlve- 
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ness.  Poetry  devoid  of  philosophy  Is  merely 
verse,  and  spending  absent  a  sound  concept 
of  national  defense  is  simply  procurement. 
A  freeze  on  defense  spending  would  be  an 
appropriate  first  step  to  sort  things  out. 
Mindless  buying  is  producing  a  military  de- 
scribed by  one  former  Army  general  as  a 
"force  without  power"— and  at  a  cost  the 
country  cannot  afford. 


NEWARK  MAYOR  SHARPE 
JAMES'  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OP  ITEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  19S6 

Mr.  CCXJRTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some- 
thing inspiring  and  thrilling  In  seeing  the  Amer- 
ican dream  being  realized  in  the  life  of  an  Indi- 
vidual. Newark,  NJ.'s  new  mayor  Is  just  such  a 
person,  as  his  moving  Inaugural  address 
shows. 

Mayor  Jan>es  tells  his  story  briefly,  and  I 
won't  repeat  It  here.  But  when  you  consider 
this  speech  and  his  recent  and  totally  unex- 
pected electoral  success  in  the  light  of  an  Im- 
proverished  childhood  and  the  struggle  to  re- 
alize his  potential  and  achieve  the  excellence 
of  which  he  is  clearly  capable,  these  remarks 
take  on  a  transformed  rT>eanlng. 

I  suspect  It  Is  no  accident  that  this  address 
recalls  President  Kennedy's  Inaugural  25 
years  ago.  It  Is  by  turns  graceful,  patriotic, 
populist,  concerned  at>out  political  and  social 
reform,  committed  to  moral  and  ethical  princi- 
ple to  family  and  Improving  the  quality  of  peo- 
ple's lives  In  all  dimensions.  There  Is  r>ot  or>e 
word  of  divisiveness  or  t>ittemess  here. 
Indeed  this  is  one  of  the  rrrast  positive 
speeches  I've  seen,  grounded  In  lines  which 
deserve  to  be  written  In  stone:  "We  must 
pursue  academic  and  moral  excellence.  For,  If 
we  stress  a  rrwral  force  and  a  passion  for  ex- 
cellence, we  can  overcome  all  odds.  We  can 
lift  ourselves  with  our  mind  and  morals." 

I  congratulate  Newart<'s  new  leader  and 
wish  him  well  in  his  effort  to  restore  Newark  to 
ttw  greatness  that  city  has  every  right  to  re- 
claim. ArKJ  I  would  not  t>e  surprised  If  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  be  seelr>g  many  more 
"Sharpe  char>ges"  to  come. 

Mayor  Sharpe  James'  Inadcdral  Address, 

Jm.Y  1,  1986 
To  my  loving  wife.  Mary,  who  has  stood 
by  my  side  during  good  and  bad  times;  my 
three  sons,  John,  who  with  the  grace  of  God 
escaped  from  near  death,  graduated  with 
honors  from  high  school  and  will  enter  col- 
lege In  September,  Elliot,  a  musician,  dancer 
and  politician,  and  Kevin,  the  quiet  one;  to 
my  mother  who  labored  to  give  us  a  home 
and  stressed  the  importance  of  an  educa- 
tion; to  my  brother,  Joseph,  an  graduate  of 
Newark  College  of  E^ngineering  now  NJIT 
and  his  lovely  family;  to  all  of  my  relatives 
and  friends  who  gave  me  Inspiration  and 
hope  along  the  highway  of  life;  to  the  Hon- 
orable Meml>ers  of  the  Newark  Municipal 
Council  and  their  families,  many  of  whom  I 
have  shared  the  best  years  of  my  Ufe  with; 
to  Mr.  Frank  D'Ascenslo,  our  esteemed  City 
Clerk;  Reverend  Clergy;  honored  guests; 
citizens  of  Newark;  my  dedicated  campaign 
workers;  ladies  and  gentleman,  good  after- 
noon. It's  time  for  a  Sharpe  change!" 
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First,  I  sincerely  and  humbly  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  vote  of  confidence  In  se- 
lecting me  the  37th  Mayor  of  Newark.  It  is 
an  honor  and  challenge  to  lead  the  largest 
city  In  New  Jersey  and  the  third  oldest  city 
in  America. 

Second,  and  most  importantly,  let  me  per- 
sonally extend  my  sincere  and  heartfelt 
gratitude  and  appreciation  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can, our  friend,  our  former  Mayor,  the  Hon- 
orable Kenneth  A  Gibson.  We  thank  him 
for  sixteen  years  of  leadership.  We  wish  him 
every  success  and  happiness  in  his  future 
endeavors. 

Third,  let  me  personally  and  wholeheart- 
edly congratulate  the  duly  elected  Members 
of  the  Newark  Municipal  Council.  I  pledge 
my  full  cooperation  in  working  with  you  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens. 
Together,  we  go  forward.  Together,  we  can 
build  bridges  of  opportunities  and  achieve- 
ment. Together,  we  can  make  Newark  a  city 
of  hope  and  prosperity.  Together  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall. 

I  will  miss  my  eighteen  years  at  Essex 
County  College.  I  will  miss  Its  outstanding 
staff,  faculty  and  administration.  And,  most 
of  all,  I  will  miss  standing  In  front  of  a  class- 
room watching  students  challenging  the  un- 
known and  experiencing  the  thrill  of  discov- 
ery. Thank  you  Dr.  A.  Zachary  Yamba, 
I»resldent  and  to  the  entire  Essex  County 
College  Family. 

Today,  there  Is  a  mood  of  celebration  and 
security  In  beautiful  Symphony  Hall,  which 
grows  out  of  our  l>eing  together.  We  feel 
that  Joy  and  security  In  new  relationships, 
new  life,  new  energy  and  new  hope. 

My  election  is  testimony  to  the  validity  of 
the  American  dream.  Where  else  can  a  poor 
boy  with  holes  In  his  sneakers  and  no  suit 
living  on  Howard  Street,  move  from  Robert 
Treat  to  Miller  Street  School  and  on  to 
South  Side  High;  attend  college  on  a  work/ 
athletic  scholarship,  graduate  with  honors, 
serve  two  years  in  the  United  States  Army 
In  Germany,  return  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  graduate  study,  become  a 
Newark  school  teacher,  a  community  activ- 
ist, former  President  of  UCC  Area  Board  9 
and  President  of  the  Weequahlc  Communi- 
ty Council,  a  college  professor,  a  district 
leader,  a  ward  councilman,  twice  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  a 
councilman  at-large  and  now  Mayor?  Only 
in  America.  Only  with  the  grace  of  God  and 
only  with  your  trust  and  support. 

My  victory  in  this  election  is  not  a  person- 
al one.  Many  citizens  of  all  colors,  languages 
and  ages  labored  In  my  behalf.  We  learned 
that  signs  do  not  vote.  And,  we  learned  that 
truth  crushed  to  the  ground  will  rise  again. 
Our  victory  provides  hope  for  all  who  share 
a  l>elief  In  better  tomorrows.  A  belief  that 
our  children,  their  children  and  children  yet 
unt>om,  can  live,  grow  and  prosper.  A  l>ellef 
that  they  can  share  and  shape  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  A  belief  that  every  child  should 
be  able  to  dream  that  one  day  he  or  she  can 
be  president  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

No  generation  can  choose  the  age  or  cir- 
cumstances In  which  It  Is  bom,  but  through 
leadership  it  can  choose  to  make  the  age  in 
which  It  Is  l)om,  an  age  of  enllghtment. 

Our  society  generally  seems  more  violent, 
more  drunk,  more  suicidal  and  more  threat- 
ening of  one  another  than  generations  past. 
Too  many  individuals  are  experiencing  an 
ethical  collapse,  a  spiritual  withdrawal,  and 
escaping  reality  through  drugs,  alcohol,  sex- 
wlthout-love,  making  unwanted  babies,  and 
turning  on  each  other  with  violence. 

Drugs,  especially  crack,  have  reached  epi- 
demic proportions  among  our  youth.  We 
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must  crack  down  on  crack.  We  inust  meet 
the  challenge  of  raising  the  pricej  and  value 
of  life  everywhere.  What  difference  does  it 
make  if  the  door  of  opportunity  sfvlngs  wide 
open  when  you  are  too  drunk  or 
through? 

What  difference  does  it  make  1: 
an  old  school  book  or  a  new 
open  neither.  In  our  homes  and  cl 
must  teach  by  word  and  by  ex 
drugs  are  morally  wrong,  physical 
live  and  will  kill  you.  Will  powi 
place  pill  power  If  we  are  to  face 
and  its  difficulties  head-on  and  o 
obstacles.  During  these  hours  of  |  crisis.  We 
must  reject  premature  death  anp  reaffirm 
life.  We  must  turn  to  each  other 
each  other.  The  Bible  says  tha 
vision  the  people  perish." 

There  are  no  quick  and  easy 
the  problems  t>efore  i^.  Problei 
safety,  a  need  for  more  housing 
the  unemployed;  a  need  to  bet' 
our  children  and  recognize  the  I 
of  Job  training  programs;  expand( 
ic  development,  more  cultural   ind   recre- 
ational opportunities  for  the  yourig  and  old. 
and  the  need  to  recognize  the  tmc^rtance  of 
the  family,  religion.  Justice  am 
major  part  of  the  solution  to  ihi 
rests  with  a  public  adminlslrall 
thorough,  honest,  meticulous  an 
ble.  A  government  that  will  form 
ful  partnership  with  the  privat 
government  serving  the  people 
government  serving  the  people 
ment. 

Government  can  and  must  work.  It  must 
work  for  those  who  have  entrusted  their 
faith  In  us.  It  must  work  for  thej  poor  and 
disadvantaged.  Government  must  prove  fis- 
cally and  programalically  sound  for  strug- 
gling taxpayers.  In  this  administi-ation,  we 
will  have  the  courage  to  change  those  gov- 
ertmiental  functions  requiring  change  and 
the  courage  to  accept  those  governmental 
functions  not  requiring  change.  "The  Job  of 
moving  Newark  forward  to  take  lis  rightful 
place  among  the  great  cities  of  tnls  nation 
will  not  be  achieved  overnight.  |or  in  one 
year.  Progress  may  at  first  be  slo' 

There  will  be  pain  and  gains,  se^lutcks  and 
cutbacks,  regress  and  progress.  Bik,  I  assure 
you  that  as  Mayor,  there  will  be  ^  change.  I 
call  upon  every  citizen,  every  bidck  leader, 
district  leader,  ward  councilman,  councllper- 
son  at-large,  elected  official,  clergy  and  busi- 
ness people  to  Join  me  in  a  partnership  for  a 
new  Newark.  One  that  will  offer  liew  vision, 
new  hope,  and  a  better  way  of  life  for  aU 
citizens.  { 

The  philosophy  of  the  James  administra- 
tion will  be  to  come  to  work  early  and  leave 
late;  to  demonstrate  self-dlsclplln ;  and  the 
disposition  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  the 
common  good.  We  are  dedicated  U  the  prin 
ciple  that  one  man,  one  woman  c^n  make  a 
difference 

We  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  ^at  men 
and  women  whose  dreams  and  struggles 
have  brought  us  this  far.  Men  aiid  women 
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such  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Rosa 
Parks.  John  Kennedy,  Paul  Robe  ion,  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt,  Adam  Clayton  P>well  and 
Harry  Truman,  who  stated,  "the  I  uck  stops 
here!".  One  man,  one  woman  ca|i  make 
difference. 

In  this  administration  we  will  select  men 
and  women  to  serve  in  govemmen '.  who  are 
qualified  to  do  their  Job.  They  will  remain 
on  the  Job  and  l>e  promoted  bas<d  on  the 
quality  of  their  performance.  No  jemployee 
will  be  required  to  participate  in  political  ac- 


tivity. City  Hall  wiU  function  as  a 


business, 
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and  not  as  a  social  or  political  club.  We  will 
encourage  proper  dress  codes,  good  tele- 
phone manners  and  will  Insist  on  sound  and 
courteous  relations  with  the  public.  Oiu- 
function  is  to  provide  services  not  excuses. 
Performance  not  promises.  We  will  establish 
a  code  of  ethics  to  govern  the  conduct  of  all 
key  officials  in  this  administration. 

We  will  ask  large  and  small  businesses  to 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  keeping  their 
property  free  of  litter.  We  will  ask  the 
young  and  old  not  to  use  our  streets  and 
sidewalks  as  a  waste  paper  basket.  Pride  in 
Newark  begins  with  pride  in  self. 

Pride  in  throwing  grass  seeds,  and  in  grow- 
ing grass.  Pride  in  not  littering  and  not  loi- 
tering. Pride  in  taking  care  of  our 
family  .  .  .  otu-  personal  family  .  .  .  our 
community  family. 

Last  week.  I  presented  to  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Newark  Municipal 
Council  a  plan  for  reorganization.  This  plan 
will  save  valuable  tax  dollars,  consolidate  re- 
sponsibiliUes,  establish  clear  lines  of  com- 
munication and  improve  our  delivery  of 
services.  A  plan  for  a  better  administration, 
a  better  city. 

For  too  long  we  have  looked  for  financial 
help  from  Washington.  D.C.  or  the  Office  of 
the  President.  For  too  long  we  have  looked 
to  Trenton  for  miracles.  In  this  administra- 
tion we  will  accept  the  challenge  of  doing 
more  for  ourselves. 

Without  one  additional  federal  dollar,  we 
can  sweep  in  front  of  our  homes.  Without 
one  additional  federal  dollar,  we  can  clean 
our  vacant  lots.  Without  one  additional  fed- 
eral dollar,  we  can  paint,  repair  and  improve 
our  homes  and  apartments.  Without  one  ad- 
ditional federal  dollar  we  can  declare  war 
against  grafitti,  and  respect  the  rights  and 
property  of  others.  We  can  fight  drug  abuse. 
With  the  poKibility  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  bill  becoming  a  reality  and  no  "big 
brother"  watching  over  us  in  Washington, 
we  must  accept  the  challenge  of  doing  more 
for  ourselves— the  challenge  of  doing  more 
with  less. 

We  in  government  must  never  forget  from 
whence  we  came.  When  we  are  right  we 
want  to  hear  from  you.  When  we  are  wrong 
we  want  to  hear  from  you  also. 

I  can  hear  the  words  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
in  Letters  to  My  Son,  written  in  1853:  "The 
gallaries  are  full  of  critics.  They  play  no 
games.  They  fight  no  fights.  They  make  no 
mistakes  because  they  attempt  nothing. 
Down  in  the  arena  are  the  doers.  They 
make  mistakes  because  they  attempt  many 
things.  The  man  who  makes  no  mistakes 
lacks  boldness  and  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
He  is  the  one  who  never  tries  anything.  He 
is  the  brake  on  the  wheel  of  progress." 

We  will  make  mistakes,  because  we  are 
doers.  We  have  entered  the  arena  for  a 
Sharpe  change. 

Both  sweat  and  tears  are  wet  and  salty, 
but  progress  comes  through  sweat  in  ways 
that  it  will  never  come  through  tears.  Tears 
will  gain  you  sympathy,  but  sweat  will  allow 
you  to  make  progress.  We  must  pursue  aca- 
demic and  more  excellence.  For,  if  we  stress 
a  moral  force  and  a  passion  for  excellence, 
we  can  overcome  all  odds.  We  can  Uf  t  our- 
selves with  our  minds  and  morals. 

We  need  social,  economic  and  political 
change.  But.  let  the  change  begin  today, 
and  let  it  begin  with  you  and  me!  Let  us  vow 
together  that  we  will  excel .  .  .  We  will  push 
for  moral,  academic,  social  and  political  ex- 
oeUence— even  against  the  odds. 

If  we  do,  we  can  win.  If  we  do,  we  can 
make  a  difference!  In  looking  back,  I  decid- 
ed to  forfeit  a  council  at-large  seat  to  run 
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for  the  Office  of  Mayor.  I  decided  to  risk 
what  I  had  based  on  my  belief  in  a  better 
Newark.  For  the  only  way  to  protect  a  true 
democracy  is  to  continue  to  challenge  those 
in  office.  For  there  is  always  room  at  the 
top  for  those  who  dream  great  dreams  and 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 

We  won  because  of  you.  We  won  against 
all  odds.  We  won  because  of  the  need  for  a 
Sharpe  change. 

Together  we  have  dreamed  great  dreams. 

Together  we  must  march  to  solution. 

Together  we  stand,  divided  we  fall. 

I  need  your  help.  Without  you  there  can 
be  no  me  ...  no  city  ...  no  hope.  With  you 
as  my  partner  in  progress,  there  will  be  visi- 
ble, viable  and  meaningful  change  ...  a 
better  city  for  all  citizens! 

As  I  close,  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of 
the  great  American  poet,  Robert  Frost,  who 
wrote  so  eloquently: 
The  road  is  lovely,  dark  and  deep, 
and  I  have  many  promises  to  keep, 
and  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 

This  is  reminiscent  of  JFK  inaugural! 

Thank  you  and  may  God  bless  you  all. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AFTER  6  YEARS 
OP  CONSTRUCTIVE  ENGAGE- 
MENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  S,  1986 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  18,  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  passed  the 
Anti-Aparttietd  Act  of  1986.  An  endorsement 
of  full,  immediate  sanctions  and  divestment, 
the  bill  calls  for  an  end  to  American  trade  with 
South  Africa,  and  a  withdrawal  of  American  in- 
vestment within  6  nwnths.  Only  strategic  min- 
eral imports  are  exempted  from  the  trade  em- 
bargo. The  bill  bans  the  sale  of  kmgerrands 
and  revokes  landing  rights  to  South  African 
aircraft  except  in  emergencies.  It  also  prohit>- 
its  claiming  tax  credits  or  deductions  for 
income  connected  with  South  Africa. 

H.R.  997,  the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1986,  is 
ttie  most  unequivocal  piece  of  legislation  Con- 
gress could  have  devised.  Its  demand  for  total 
economic  disassociation  from  South  Africa  is 
as  forceful  a  signal  as  we  can  send.  The 
House  has  already  indk^ted  its  approval  of 
the  bill's  provisions.  It  is  now  up  to  the  Senate 
to  determine  its  passage. 

In  the  last  20  months,  over  1,600  people 
have  been  killed  and  38,000  arrested  in  grow- 
ing antiapartheid  protests.  In  the  last  3 
monttts,  the  daily  death  rate  has  nearly  dou- 
bled. And  most  recently,  the  South  African 
Government  responded  to  the  escalatirtg 
crisis  t>y  declaring  a  natk>nwMJe  state  of  emer- 
gency, giving  the  country's  security  forces  vir- 
tually unlimited  powers  outskle  the  realm  of 
the  courts. 

South  Africa  has  made  it  legal  to  shoot 
people  on  sight,  to  arrest,  search,  and  detain 
without  warrant.  Access  by  lawyers  to  those  in 
jail  has  tieen  prohibited.  Publk:  protests,  oppo- 
sitk>n  newspapers,  and  any  remarks  the  Gov- 
ernment artMtrarily  deems  sutwersive  have 
likewise  been  banned.  And  in  the  few  weeks 
immediately  folk>wing  imposition  of  this  de 
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factor  martial  law,  some  4,000  opponents  of 
aparthekj  have  been  arrested. 

South  Africa  is  at  flashpoint,  and  the  next 
several  months  will  determine  the  country's 
future.  The  House's  earty  approval  of  the  Anti- 
Aparttieid  Act  was  made  possible  because  the 
sense  of  urgency  was  understood.  House 
Members  voted  on  the  conviction  that  the 
United  States  can  be  instrumental  in  influenc- 
ing the  South  African  Government's  choice  of 
direction— toward  new  negotiatK>ns  or  increas- 
ing bloodshed. 

The  Senate  could  claim  that  the  aparthekj 
regime  has  already  made  its  choice,  that  it  is 
sk)wly  but  steadily  liberalizing  the  Nation,  and 
that  U.S.  interference  would  only  strengthen 
the  arguments  of  extremists  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  thwart  ttie  cause  of  genuine  reform. 
Apologists  coukJ  point  to  the  decision  to  allow 
mixed  marriages,  the  outlawing  of  forced  re- 
movals of  blacks  from  forbidden  areas,  and 
the  recent  abolition  of  the  pass  laws  that  reg- 
ulated blacks'  movement. 

These  technk»l  reforms  were  hoped  to  be 
enough  to  placate  the  international  community 
to  which  they  were  really  offered  in  the  first 
place.  But  none  of  the  reiforms  have  changed 
anything  for  the  24  million  blacks  living  op- 
pressed and  disenfranchised  in  South  Africa. 
They  were  never  intended  to  Reforms  that 
strike  at  the  core  of  apartheid  have  not  been 
considered,  arxJ  even  the  penpherai  reforms 
of  which  the  South  African  Government  so 
proudly  t>oasts  have  had  little  discernible 
impact.  The  reforms  were  designed  more  for 
South  African  publk:  relations  than  for  the 
blacks  themselves,  and  so  their  Implementa- 
tk)n  has  t)een  predictably  ignored. 

Perhaps  what  we  should  do  is  shudder  at  a 
society  so  inhuman  that  the  granting  of  such 
basic  rights  as  freedom  of  movement  and 
maniage  can  be  hailed  as  great  reforms.  Per- 
haps wfiat  we  should  say  is  that  we  have  sup- 
ported and  accepted  this  injustice  for  lor>g 
erKXigh.  Pertiaps  we  should  refuse  to  have 
our  money  or  trade  linked  with  South  Africa  in 
any  way. 

It  would  be  easy  for  ttie  Senate  to  affirm  its 
commitment  to  the  prirKipte  of  sarKtions  while 
restricting  trade  and  investment  only  minimal- 
ly. Reasonable,  practical  considerations  could 
dictate  Its  reasonable,  practical  judgment:  The 
harshness  of  a  full  embargo  and  divestment, 
the  financial  impact  on  U.S.  investors,  the  tre- 
mendous favor  we  do  for  South  African  blacks 
by  giving  money  to  ttie  society  that  dehuman- 
izes them. 

It  might  be  easy.  "Prejudice  is  never  easy, 
until  you  can  justify  it  with  reason,"  it  was 
once  sakl.  But  there  is  no  reason  In  apartheid. 
There  is  no  reason  in  ttie  subjugation  of  a 
people  because  of  ttie  color  of  ttieir  skin. 
There  is  only  hatred,  and  it  cannot  t>e  easy  for 
the  United  States  to  knowingly  take  part  in 
such  racism.  Every  dollar  of  our  investment  in 
South  Africa,  every  dollar  of  our  trade  makes 
us  culpable  in  the  outrage  that  is  taking  place 
there. 

We  must  not  continue  to  tiolster  the  apart- 
heid economy  and  regime  with  U.S.  money. 
Every  antiapartheid  leader  and  organization 
with  popular  support  in  South  Africa  has 
called  for  economic  sanctions  against  ttie 
Government — Arctit>ishop  Tutu  and  Rev.  Alan 
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Boesak;  the  ANC  and  the  United  Democratic 
Front;  the  South  African  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Souttiem  African  Cattiolic  Bishops 
Conference;  ttie  labor  federatk>ns  COSATU 
and  CUSA.  The  Worid  Council  of  Churches 
and  ttie  British  Commonwealth's  Eminent  Per- 
sons Group  have  tx)th  issued  similar  appeals 
for  concerted  intematk>nal  actk>n.  In  the 
United  States,  actk>n  has  t>een  taken  by  some 
17  States,  45  cities  and  counties,  and  75  col- 
leges and  universities,  resulting  in  ttie  divest- 
ment of  over  $12  billksn  from  firms  doing  tiusi- 
ness  In  South  Africa. 

In  ttie  Anti-Aparthekj  Act  of  1986,  this  grow- 
ing publk:  outcry  is  finally  recognized  by  deci- 
sive legislation.  Total  economk:  sanctk>ns  and 
divestment  are  ttie  sole  remaining  means 
through  whk:h  ttie  United  States  can  influence 
South  Africa.  Ttiey  are  ttie  last  tiope  for 
peaceful  settlement  in  that  burning  and  bleed- 
ing country.  And  they  are  the  only  way  ttie 
United  States  can  finally  make  clear  which 
skle  it  is  on,  and  tiow  much  justice  really 
means  to  us  after  all. 


CANCER  COULDN'T  WHIP  J.D. 
MAARLEVELD 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  wrw  YORK 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  J.D.  Maarieveld  is 
24  years  okj.  He  stands  at  6  feet.  5V^  inches 
and  weighs  300  pounds.  J.D.  recently  was  se- 
lected as  a  fiftti-round  draft  pick  with  ttie 
Tampa  Bay  Buccaneers,  and  signed  a  1-year 
contract  worth  $200,000.  What  is  so  great,  so 
special  atxMJt  that?  J.D.  Maarevekj  Is  a  cancer 
survivor,  having  been  diagnosed  and  success- 
fully treated  for  Hodgkin's  disease  over  4 
years  ago. 

An  artk:le  at>out  J.D.  recently  appeared  in 
People  magazine.  I  wish  to  stiare  with  my  col- 
leagues his  courageous  and  inspiratk>nal 
story.  He  has  fought  cancer,  and  is  now  bat- 
ting to  gain  acceptance  in  ttie  National  Foot- 
bai\  League.  His  story  folkwvs: 
Cancer  Couldn't  Whip  Tampa  Bay's  J.D. 

Maarixveld;  Now  He's  Making  Sure  That 

THE  NFL  Gets  the  Message 

(By  Jack  Friedman) 

Rutherford,  N.J.,  a  suburb  of  New  York 
City,  lies  at  the  bitter  end  of  Route  17.  It  is 
mostly  working  class  and  largely  Italian.  On 
Park  Avenue  is  a  neighl>orhood  deli  called 
Jonny  Bacc's.  J.D.  Maarleveld's  parents  own 
Joimy  Bacc's,  which  is  lucky  for  both  them 
and  him.  J.D.  stands  6'  5W.  weighs  300  lbs. 
and  considers  eating  to  be  an  inalienable 
right. 

The  Maarlevelds  are  a  close-knit  family. 
So  when  J.D.  strolled  into  the  dell  one  after- 
noon this  sxunmer,  he  found  his  mother, 
Marianne,  tiehind  the  register  and  his  Uncle 
Steve  working  the  counter.  There  were  also 
plenty  of  friends  around,  including  a  little 
guy  who  wandered  up  and  playfuUy  threw  a 
punch  at  J.D.'s  arm.  J.D.  playfully  threw 
one  l>ack.  "Oh.  Jeez."  said  the  little  guy, 
whose  arm  was  instantly  paralyzed. 

BlaytM  the  24-year-old  foottMiU  player 
didn't  know  his  own  strength.  Or  mayt>e  he 
was  angry. 

"Angry?"  says  J.D.,  who.  when  he  sits 
down,  makes  tables  and  chairs  look  like  doll 
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furniture.  "Not  really."  Not  really?  Come 
on.  J.D.,  out  with  it.  "Ah,  yeah,"  he  says  fi- 
nally. "I'm  pissed  off.  I  don't  understand 
why  people  lie  to  me.  They  keep  saying  my 
cancer  is  no  problem  to  them." 

It  started  back  in  1982,  when  J.D.  had  Just 
finished  his  sophomore  year  at  Notre  Dame. 
He  was  in  Rutherford  that  weekend,  visiting 
a  girlfriend,  when  he  suddenly  t)ecame  vio- 
lently ill.  He  lay  on  the  couch,  delirious 
with  fever,  vomiting.  The  girl  started  to 
panic.  She  called  J.D.'s  mother,  who  said  to 
put  J.D.  in  the  car  and  bring  him  home.  But 
J.D.  was  too  big  to  move.  So  Marianne  and 
her  daughter,  June,  rushed  over  to  the  girl's 
house.  They  still  couldn't  budge  him,  so 
they  summoned  J.D.'s  father.  Finally,  the 
four  of  them  were  able  to  get  him  to  the 
emergency  room  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  In 
Passaic.  At  first  pneumonia  was  suspected. 
But  then  x  rays  were  taken,  and  doctors  no- 
ticed a  suspicious  mass.  So  J.D.'s  chest  was 
cracked  open,  and  a  malignant  tumor  the 
size  of  a  man's  fist  was  removed. 

"I'm  happy  to  tell  you  J.D.  has  Hodgkin's 
Disease,"  the  doctor  told  Marianne  Maarie- 
veld. who  immediately  t>ecame  hysterical. 
"You're  happy?  she  shrieked.  "This  is  my 
kid!"  Of  course  what  the  doctor  meant  was 
that  Hodgkin's  Disease  is  a  slow-moving 
cancer  with  a  75-percent  cure  rate  if  caught 
early  enough.  So  it  was  good  news.  But  the 
Maarlevelds  went  to  pieces  l>efore  they  were 
able  to  pull  themselves  together.  "It  was  the 
weirdest  thing,"  says  J.D.  "The  roles  totally 
changed.  It  was  the  first  time  I  saw  my 
father  cry.  My  mother  t>ecame  the  strong 
one." 

At  least  that's  how  it  seemed.  "I  never 
cried  in  front  of  J.D."  says  Marianne.  She 
did  her  crying  in  private.  She  prayed  con- 
stantly. "For  a  year  we  had  no  sex  life," 
says  John  Maarieveld,  JJ3.'s  father.  "I  had 
to  yell  at  her  to  keep  the  goddamn  rosary 
beads  out  of  our  bed." 

As  for  J.D..  he  stayed  calm.  "You  need  a 
positive  mental  attitude  to  get  through 
cancer."  he  says,  "so  I  never  thought  about 
dying.  I  thought  al>out  getting  better."  He 
had  plenty  of  incentive:  Gerry  Faust,  then 
the  Notre  Dame  football  coach,  told  J.D.  he 
would  be  back  at  offensive  tackle  as  soon  as 
he  lieat  the  cancer.  "We  were  on  the  phone 
to  Gerry  Faust  on  a  weekly  l>asis,"  says 
Marianne.  "He'd  say,  'How's  my  boy  doing? 
I  can't  wait  till  he  gets  back.'" 

J.D.  endured  the  month  of  radiation  treat- 
ments that  made  him  feel  like  a  broiled  lol>- 
ster.  He  endured  the  weekly  chemotherapy 
sessions  that  seemed  to  be  every  bit  as  t>ad 
as  the  disease  itself.  "For  a  day  after,  I'd  be 
throwing  up,  passing  out,  sick  as  a  dog,"  he 
says.  But  the  moment  the  weakness  passed 
and  the  nausea  left  him.  he'd  head  right 
over  to  Johnny  Bacc's.  "My  Uncle  Steve 
would  make  me  the  biggest,  greasiest 
omelet.  I'd  eat  it.  then  I'd  go  work  out."  J.D. 
forced  himself  to  eat.  He  forced  himself  to 
pump  iron.  Throughout  the  entire  ordeal  he 
lost  only  35  ll>s. 

After  a  year  the  doctors  pronounced  him 
clean.  The  cancer  was  not  in  remission.  It 
was  gone.  The  odds  of  it  coming  back  were 
100  to  1.  Because  of  his  prodigious  eating 
and  workout  schedule,  J.D.  was  still  close  to 
his  football  weight  of  305.  Marianne  Maarie- 
veld called  Coach  Faust  with  the  good  news 
that  J.D.  was  ready  to  return.  Then  Faust 
delivered  the  crusher:  There  was  no  place 
on  the  team  for  J.D.  "He  said.  'Mrs.  Maarie- 
veld. how  many  people  do  you  know  who've 
had  cancer  and  come  back  to  play  footl>aU?' 
He'd  lied  to  me  all  that  time."  When  J.D. 
heard  the  news,  he  simply  could  not  l>elieve 
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It.  He  had  to  call  Faust  himself.  "Hii  told  me 
I'd  l>een  out  of  football  too  long,  that  he 
didn't  think  I  could  make  the  comeback," 
says  J.D.  "He  suggested  I  try  a  Division  II 
school." 

Instead,  J.D.  transferred  to  Niaryland. 
where  he  was  given  a  full  football  scholar- 
ship. "Coach  Bobby  Ross  and  offensive  line 
coach  Ralph  Friedgen  were  great,"  says  J.D. 
"They  told  me  I  could  tie  as  good  as  I 
wanted  to  be."  And  when  he  lookfd  Inside 
himself,  J.D.  noticed  there  was  something 
new.  Something  that  hadn't  l>een  [there  at 
Notre  Dame— fire.  As  a  mother,  Marianne 
had  noticed  it  too."  J.D.  was  a  very  lovable, 
sweet,  sensitive  child,"  she  sayi.  "You 
couldn't  holler  at  him.  I  used  to  h>pe  he'd 
get  tougher."  Indeed,  an  assistant  poach  at 
Notre  Dame  had  once  told  the  Mairlevelds 
that  their  son  had  all  the  physical  tools  to 
play  footlwll.  ""The  problem,"  aald  the 
coach,  pounding  his  heart,  'is  that  he  Just 
doesn't  have  it  here."  J.D.  now  agrees.  "I 
wasn't  aggressive  enough,"  he  sayj.  "I  was 
lackadaisical.  I  wasn't  hungry,  but  bjeing  sick 
changed  that.  It  was  like  God  gai'e  me  a 
kick  in  the  butt  and  said,  I  gave  yon  all  this 
abUity,  all  this  size.  Don"t  let  ^  go  to 
waste." " 

He  didn't.  At  Maryland  he  delivered 
enough  divinely  inspired  butt-kickings  to 
win  a  spot  as  the  starting  right  tackle.  John 
and  Marianne  came  to  every  one  of  J.D.'s 
games  at  Maryland.  As  long  as  tpey  live, 
they  will  l>e  haunted  by  their  first  |  sight  of 
him  trotting  out  onto  the  field.  Ttte  Terps 
lost  to  Syracuse  that  day,  but  Just  py  t>eing 
in  uniform  J.D.  had  won  a  great!  victory. 
"John  and  I  and  J.D."s  grandparents  were 
all  in  the  stands  holding  hands,  hugking  and 
crying,"  says  Marianne.  "Everyone  was  look- 
ing at  us,"  adds  John.  "They  thought  we 
were  crazy.  Nol>ody  knew  what  it  wi  s  atwut. 
It  was  the  greatest  day  of  our  lives." 

J.D.  went  on  to  win  1985  All-/merican 
honors,  as  well  as  the  1984  Brian  Piccolo 
Award  as  the  cometiack  player  of  the  year. 
He  holds  no  grudges,  he  says,  againi  it  Faust, 
who  left  Notre  Dame  last  fall.  "I  pre  ved  him 
wrong."  J.D.  says  quietly,  smiling.  JNow  he 
has  something  more  to  prove.  In  last 
spring's  National  Foottiall  Leaguit  draft, 
J.D.  was  expected  to  l>e  chosen  in  I  he  first 
round.  Instead  he  went  in  the  fifth— to  the 
Tampa  Bay  Buccaneers.  "They  treated  me 
like  I  was  still  a  cancer  victim,"  h:  says— 
perhaps,  he  suspects,  t>ecause  the  draft  fol- 
lowed close  on  the  news  that  Jeff  Iilatnlck, 
the  wrestler  who  seemed  to  have  tteaten 
Hodgkin's  Disease  and  went  on  to  win  a  gold 
medal  at  the  1984  Olympics,  had  recently 
suffered  a  relapse.  (Blatnlck's  cincer  is 
again  in  remission.) 

To  demonstrate  his  own  fitness,  1J3.  un- 
derwent a  CAT  scan  and  other  testi,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  tieing  sick  cost  him  money. 
As  a  fifth-round  pick,  he  signed  a  one- year 
contract  worth  at  least  $200,000.  Ai  a  first- 
rounder,  says  his  agent,  Greg  Maritta,  he 
could  have  expected  more  with  a  longer- 
term  contract.  "Yeah,  I'm  disappsinted." 
admits  J.D.  "I  had  liad  feelings  a^  first." 
Now  the  fire  inside  is  Just  bumingi  hotter. 
J.D.  reported  to  the  Buccaneer  damp  In 
Tampa  last  week  and  started  ti'o-a-day 
drills  in  heat  that  would  melt  down  t  Pontl- 
ac.  "I'm  really  excited  to  get  thing)  going, 
get  out  of  camp  and  start  the  seat  on."  be 
says.  John  and  Marianne  Maarieveld  have 
no  doubts:  J.D.  has  made  them  tuiUevers. 
They  plan  to  l>e  In  the  stands  for  Tampa 
Bay's  first  regular  season  game,  agakist  San 
Francisco  on  Sept.  7.  When  they  see  their 
son  run  on  the  field,  they'll  hug,  they'll 
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hold  hands,  and  they  will  certainly  cry.  "We 
cry  easy,"  says  Marianne  Maarleveld. 


ANTIBIOTIC  THERAPY  FOR 
RHEUMATOID  ARTHRITIS:  A 
RAY  OP  HOPE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  nuitois 

a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 
Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis is  the  world's  most  crippling  disease 
and  NIADOK  support  for  a  clinical  trial  of  an 
antibiotic  tfierapy  for  arthritis  is  needed  at  this 
time.  I  think  my  colleagues  would  ber>efit  from 
reading  E.  Douglas  Reddan's  testimony  on 
this  subject  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  LatKX.  Health  and  Human 
Services,  and  Education.  Mr.  Reddan  is  Tmst- 
ee  of  the  Arthritis  Institute  of  the  National 
Hospital  for  Orthopedics  and  Rehabilitation. 

The  testimony  foik>ws: 
Statement  or  E.  Dodglas  Reddan,  Trustee 

OP  THE  AKTHRITIS  INSTITUTE  OP  THE  NATION- 
AL Hospital  por  Orthopedics  and  Reha- 
BHiTATiON,  Arlington,  Virginia  Bepore 
THE  Labor— Health  and  Roman  Services- 
Education  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
"nib  support  op  a  clinical  trial  op  an 

antibiotic  therapy  por  arthritis" 

House  op  Representatives  May  1, 1986 

Formal  Prepared  Remarks 

AprU  2S.  1986. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members 
of  this  Committee: 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  betore  it  once  again 
to  discuss  Dr.  Thomas  McPherson  Brown's 
antibiotic  approach  to  the  treatment  of 
rheumatoid  arthritis.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity, as  I  have  in  the  past,  to  again  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  a  clinical  trial  of 
his  therapy  for  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Por  the  past  seven  years  I  have  commuted 
each  month  to  Washington  from  Santa  Bar- 
iMtra  studying  the  arthritis  problem.  When  I 
started  this  monthly  pilgrimage,  two  mem- 
bers of  my  family  were  arthrltics.  During 
the  past  year,  unfortunately,  two  more  were 
added:  a  sister-in-law— who  moved  from  ex- 
cellent health  to  a  wheelchair  in  a  matter  of 
months,  and  then  a  young  mother  to  a  life- 
threatening  situation  almost  overnight— life 
threatening  in  its  direct  meaning,  because 
of  the  toxic  side-effects  of  the  drugs  in- 
volved. 

Barbara  Matia,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Brown's 
from  Scottsdale,  has  also  testified  before 
this  Sut>committee  for  the  past  several 
years.  She  couldn't  make  it  today:  her  10- 
year  old  daughter,  her  mother  and  her 
sister  were  stricken  with  arthritis  since  her 
last  appearance.  Arthritis,  as  you  well  know, 
is  an  enigmatic  disease:  it  affects  patients  as 
young  as  one  year  and  as  old  as  90. 

Parenthetically  let  me  say  that  the  impli- 
cation should  not  be  drawn  from  this  recita- 
tion of  family  misfortunes  of  mine  and  Mrs. 
Matia  that  the  disease  is  contagious:  it  is 
not.  What  happened  was  simply  fortuitous. 
But  it  does  serve  to  point  out  its  unpredict- 
abiUty. 

All  of  Dr.  Brown's  extensive  clinical  re- 
search for  the  past  four  decades  points  to 
an  infectious  or  microbial  cause  or  causes. 
Many  researchers  have  now  joined  him  in 
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this  belief.  At  an  NIH  Workshop  on  the  "In- 
fectious Etiology  of  Early  Arthritis"  last  No- 
vember, Dr.  Larry  Shulman,  Director  of  Ar- 
thritis, at  NIADDK  opened  the  session  by 
sUting.  "I  believe  that  Dr.  Thomas  McPher- 
son Brown  has  done  us  all  a  great  service. 
He  has  aroused  interest  in  the  infectious  eti- 
ology of  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  has  per- 
suaded Congress  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
whole  area." 

And  I  am  indeed  grateful  for  that. 

I  am  here  today  to  stress  once  again  the 
criticalness  of  the  arthritic  problem  and  to 
urge  your  active  backing  of  our  efforts  to 
minimize,  if  not  eradicate,  the  terribly  de- 
bilitating effects  of  this  disease.  The  N.Y. 
Times  stated  last  December,  and  X  quote.  "If 
cancer  and  heart  trouble  are  sentences  to 
death,  rheumatoid  i»rthritis  is  a  life  sen- 
tence on  earth."  In  my  seven  year  study  of 
the  disease  I  have  learned  this  lesson  well. 

On  the  Subcommittee,  you  also  have  come 
to  know  the  magnitude  of  the  arthritic 
problem: 

It  affects  more  Americans  than  any  other 
disease— and  1,000,000  new  arthrltics  Join 
the  existing  40  million,  yearly. 

Rheumatoid  arthritis  Is  the  world's  most 
crippling  disease. 

Not  only  is  the  disease  painful  and  debili- 
tating: therapeutic  failure  with  rheumatoid 
arthritis  is  so  rampant  that  the  patient's 
loss  of  hope  can  t>ecome  as  great  a  problem 
as  the  disease  itself.  The  drug  of  first 
choice,  gold,  has  a  5-year  success  rate  of  less 
than  10%.  And  has  l)e€n  reported  as  having 
the  highest  mortality  rate  of  all  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

The  costs  of  arthritis  are  enormous— not 
only  are  there  great  emotional  and  physical 
costs  of  living  with  a  chronic  disease,  there 
are  the  enormous  economic  costs  of  medical 
care  and  disability  payments  for  those 
unable  to  earn  a  living. 

The  Arthritis  Foundation  recently  esti- 
mated that  by  the  end  of  the  next  decade 
the  costs  of  arthritis  will  approach  (100  bil- 
lion per  year. 

The  cause  or  causes  of  arthritis  remain 
elusive.  Drugs  such  as  gold,  penicillamine 
and  placquenil  have  been  shown  to  modify 
the  progression  of  the  disease,  and  are  ap- 
proved for  that  purpose,  but  their  efficacy 
varies  and  their  side  effects  are  highly  dan- 
gerous—and. are  therefore  as  worrisome  to 
the  patient  as  the  disease  itself. 

Dr.  Brown's  antibiotic  therapy,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  used  safely  and  effec- 
tively for  some  40  years,  both  at  George 
Washington  University  School  of  Medicine 
where  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine,  and,  later  at  the  National  Hos- 
pital in  Arlington  where  his  patients  include 
among  others  members  of  virtually  every 
branch  of  the  government,  as  well  as  some 
from  overseas.  Case  reports  and  anecdotal 
evidence  on  more  than  10.000  patients  treat- 
ed by  his  staff  strongly  suggest  that  antibi- 
otic therapy  is  of  distinct  value  for  arthrlt- 
ics. 

Since  his  treatment  has,  however,  not 
been  tested  in  controlled  prospective  studies 
with  a  large  number  of  patients,  few  in  the 
medical  profession  are  willing  to  consider 
using  it,  despite  the  extremely  poor  results 
obtained  from  approved  therapies. 

After  a  considerable  period  of  time  it  sud- 
denly became  quite  obvious  to  me  that  the 
dichotomy  of  thought  that  existed  between 
those  few  physicians  willing  to  use  Dr. 
Brown's  unapproved  but  effective  and  safe 

antibiotic  therapy  and  those  willing  to  stay 

with  the  dangerous  but  approved  therapies 

could  only  be  resolved  by  a  full-scale,  inde- 
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pendent,  multi-center  tightly-controlled, 
NIH  sponsored,  clinical  trial— with  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived:  a  safe,  effective  therapy 
for  millions  of  arthritlcs  who  deserve  more 
than  they  have  received  from  the  lOO's  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  spent  on 
arthritis  research  to  date:  on  a  longer  range 
basis,  proof  that  antibiotics  truly  work  on 
arthritis  will  cause  more  researchers  to  look 
for  the  microbial  cause  rather  than  settling 
for  better  methods  of  disease  control. 

A  grant  application  for  such  a  clinical  trial 
was  submitted  to  NIADDK  last  summer.  It 
was  rejected  by  the  Peer  Review  Committee 
with  cerUin  suggestions.  Thcoe  have  been 
taken  into  account  and  resubmission  made 
in  the  past  few  days.  My  purpose  In  testify- 
ing here  today  is  to  solicit  your  support  for 
this  study.  I  feel  quite  cerUln  it  will  docu- 
ment the  efficacy  and  safety  of  antibiotics 
for  the  management  of  rheumatoid  arthritis 
and  lead  the  way  to  an  eventual  cure. 

The  immediate  result  should  be  FDA  rec- 
ognition of  antibiotic  therapy  as  a  highly  ef- 
ficacious alternative  leading  to  Its  wide- 
spread use  by  clinicians. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have. 


A  SALUTE  TO  AMERICAS 
PEOPLE 


HON.  CONNIE  MACK 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5.  1986 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  and  fellow  Ameri- 
cans a  heartfelt  pledge  to  and  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  written  by  Mr 
Harold  Block  of  Sarasota.  FL.  Mr.  Block  was 
Inspired  to  write  his  pledge  by  our  Nation's 
recent  celebration  of  the  I00th  anniversary  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  the  people  the 
statue  represents.  His  pledge  acknowledges 
our  need  to  help  one  another  preserve  the 
freedoms  and  quality  of  life  we  as  Americans 
enjoy  today.  Mr.  Block's  words  epitomize  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  it  commemo- 
rates. The  pledge: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  A  people  dedicat- 
ed to  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man  and 
working  together  so  that  all  may  share  in 
the  endowment  of  freedom  and  prosper 
from  the  fruits  of  our  bountiful  land. 

I  pledge  to  stand  beside  my  countrymen, 
for  a  ration's  strength  is  in  Its  people,  so 
that  our  flag  will  fly  forever  free  and  that 
Lady  Liberty's  torch  will  always  be  held 
high,  as  a  beacon  of  freedom  welcoming  all 
those  who  approach  our  shores  in  peace. 

I  pledge  this  because  I  am  an  American 
and  this  is  my  heritage  and  my  sacred  trust 
as  a  free  citizen  of  a  free  land. 

On  July  4,  1986,  Mr.  Block's  pledge  was 
printed  in  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune.  I  be- 
lieve that  his  expression  of  spirit  and  dedica- 
tion deserves  to  be  recorded  in  history  as  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  am  honored  to  represent  Mr.  Block  in  the 
Congress  and  wish  him  many  more  productive 
years. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Help  us,  O  God,  as  we  are  busy  with 
our  varied  tasks,  never  to  loss  sight  of 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  Your  world. 
You  have  given  us  such  great  gifts  and 
wonderful  opportunities,  and  yet  we 
can  so  easily  miss  the  splender  of  Your 
creation.  In  this  moment  of  prayer,  in 
the  midst  of  a  busy  day,  we  offer  our 
thanks  for  good  and  loyal  friends,  for 
the  love  expressed  from  one  person,  to 
"inother.  for  our  families  and  friends, 
and  for  the  opportunities  of  living  in 
freedom  and  in  peace.  In  Your  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
announce  that  the  Senate  message  has 
asked  the  managers  of  the  House  on 
the  impeachment  proceedings  to 
present  the  articles  of  impeachment  in 
the  Senate  at  1  o'clock. 


of  the  committee,  as  do  those  of  the 
other  clerks  and  staff  directors, 

I  extend  my  deepest  regrsts  and  con- 
dolences to  his  wife  Edn4  and  other 
members  of  the  family. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Secretary  inform  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Senate  is 
ready  to  receive  the  managers  appoint- 
ed by  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting articles  of  impeachment 
against  Harry  E.  Claiborne,  judge  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Nevada,  agreeably  to  the  notice 
communicated  to  the  Senate,  and  that 
at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  August  6,  1986,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII, 
the  Senate  will  receive  the  honorable 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  order  that  they 
may  present  and  exhibit  the  said  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  against  the  said 
Harry  E.  Claiborae,  judge  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Nevada. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  WILSON 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul 
M.  Wilson,  who  retired  as  the  seventh 
clerk  and  staff  director  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  died  Simday, 
August  3,  at  his  home  in  Salisbury, 
MD. 

Paul  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  committee  from  1947  until  his 
retirement  in  June  of  1972.  Prior  to 
joining  the  committee  staff,  he  had 
worked  in  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction 
Agency.  In  all,  he  served  his  country 
in  a  government  capacity  some  41 
years. 

I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
knowing  Paul  and  being  aware  of  his 
contribution  and  dedicated  work  for 
the  committee  and  the  Congress.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  staff  by 
Chairman  John  Taber  of  New  York  in 
1947,  Paul  Wilson  became  a  close  aide 
and  assistant  to  the  two  succeeding 
chairmen  of  the  committee,  Clarence 
Cannon  of  Missouri  and  my  predeces- 
sor George  Mahon  of  Texas.  Prom 
1955  until  1969,  Paul  served  as  assist- 
ant clerk  and  staff  director  and  in  1969 
was  appointed  clerk  and  staff  director 
by  Chairman  Mahon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  devo- 
tion, dedication,  and  loyalty  of  our 
staff  members.  Paul  Wilson  was  such  a 
person.  He  was  a  dedicated  and  patri- 
otic American  and  was  a  key  staff 
member  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. His  knowledge  of  budget  and  ap- 
propriations matters  was  unsurpassed. 
Paul's  picture  hangs  in  the  main  office 
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(Mr.  DANNEMEYER 
given  permission  to  addre^ 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.   DANNEMEYER. 
in  1974  the  Canadian  doUak* 
93  United  States  cents 
Party,  then  in  opposition 
tion  slogan:  "When  your 
worth  much,  neither  is 
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TODAY  AMERICA  MUST  MAKE  A 
CHOICE 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  ani  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  fextend  her 
remarlts.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speiker,  today 
America  must  make  a  chcice.  Do  we 
continue  down  the  road  o:'  more  lost 
jobs  and  more  business  failures,  or  do 
we  stand  up  for  America's  textile  and 
footwear  industry  and  its  w  irkers? 

In  the  last  2  years,  726  t  .S.  apparel 
manufacturers  have  gone  put  of  busi- 
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ness.  Since  1980.  some  300,000  Ameri- 
can workers  in  that  industry  have  lost 
their  jobs  because  of  unfair,  subsidized 
foreign  imports  and  foreign  markets 
closed  to  America's  products. 

We  are  talking  about  America's  most 
modestly  paid  industrial  workers  who 
earn  $5.50  an  hour  on  average. 

The  textile  bill  we  will  consider 
today  is  not  protectionist.  The  bill  con- 
cedes one-half  of  the  U.S.  textile  and 
apparel  market  to  foreign  imports. 
The  remaining  half  will  tie  increased 
imports  to  the  growth  rate  in  our  own 
market  so  we  are  not  inundated. 

Today  we  will  hear  every  excuse  in 
the  book  as  to  why  we  should  do  noth- 
ing while  another  vital  basic  American 
industry  withers  away.  For  those  who 
cringe  at  the  thought  of  retaliation,  I 
ask  where?  The  countries  affected  by 
this  bill  buy  so  few  U.S.  goods,  there  is 
no  room  for  retaliation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  stop  finding  ex- 
cuses and  start  putting  some  muscle  in 
our  trade  policies.  It  is  time  for  Amer- 
ica to  stand  up. 


SAY   NO   TO   UNILATERAL   WITH- 
DRAWAL    OF     U.S.     CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS  FROM  EUROPE 
(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
haven't  heard,  a  recent  chemical  weap- 
ons agreement  commits  the  United 
States  to  withdrawing  all  United 
States  chemical  weapons  from  Ehirope 
in  return  for  German  support  for  new 
binary  chemical  weapons  never  to  be 
deployed.  None  of  the  new  U.S.  binary 
chemical  weapons  proposed  for  pro- 
duction would  replace  our  deterrent  in 
Europe.  Instead,  the  United  States 
could  only  get  a  commitment  from  the 
West  Germans  to  possibly  consider  de- 
ployment in  the  midst  of  a  European 
crisis. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  United  States 
and  West  Germany  are  fulfuUing  a 
long-term  Soviet  foreign  policy  objec- 
tive: the  creation  of  a  chemical  weap- 
ons-free zone  in  which  the  West  with- 
draws its  chemical  deterrent  while  the 
Soviets  and  their  cronies  keep  their 
stockpile  of  deadly  chemical  weapons 
in  Europe,  only  miles  from  NATO 
troops. 

I'm  certain  that  the  Congress  never 
intended  that  funding  for  our  new 
binary  weapons  would  lead  to  the  uni- 
lateral abandonment  of  our  chemical 
deterrent  based  in  Euroi>e. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
bipartisan  Fascell-Porter-Roukema 
amendment  to  the  DOD  authorization 
bill  calling  for  a  1-year  delay  in  the 
production  of  chemical  weapons  and 
preventing  the  withdrawal  of  our  Eu- 
ropean chemical  deterrent. 


STOP  NUCLEAR  TESTING 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remcrks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
year  ago  today,  the  Soviets  announced 
a  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  in  ob- 
servance of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
Hiroshima.  The  Soviets  issued  an  invi- 
tation to  the  United  States  to  join 
them  in  that  moratorium  and  to 
resume  talks  on  a  formal  test  ban 
treaty. 

The  American  Government  ignored 
that  challenge.  But  the  American 
people  didn't. 

Over  150  communities  in  over  26 
States  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  joining  the  Soviets 
in  a  testing  moratorium.  In  addition, 
six  States  have  passed  similar  resolu- 
tions. 

I  am  proud  that  people  from  my  dis- 
trict of  Denver  have  joined  voices  with 
the  people  of  Detroit,  Atlanta,  I*rovo, 
Austin,  Providence.  Cleveland,  New 
York  City,  and  other  communities  to 
send  a  loud  and  clear  message  to 
Washington,  DC:  Stop  nuclear  testing. 

This  grassroots  effort  has  grown. 
The  small  tree  has  grown  into  a 
mighty  oak.  Tomorrow,  the  House  will 
have  the  chance  to  signal  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  are  listening  by 
voting  for  an  amendment  to  establish 
a  1-year  moratorium,  contingent  upon 
the  Soviets  agreeing  to  onsite  inspec- 
tion. 

The  momentum  for  a  moratorium  is 
building  because  the  American  people 
want  to  seize  the  opportunity  for 
peace.  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  pass 
up  the  chance  of  our  lifetime  for  a 
lifetime  of  chance. 


ties.  All  of  this  while  the  government- 
subsidized  textile  workers  in  East  Asia 
prosper. 

Madam  Speaker,  they  have  got  over 
55  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
Our  trade  policy  is  flawed,  it  is  wrong, 
and  it  is  time  to  say  so.  Our  good 
friends  downtown  notwithstanding,  let 
us  listen  to  the  working  men  and  the 
working  women  on  main  street.  They 
want  fair  trade,  they  want  a  fair 
shake.  Let  us  give  them  both.  Let  us 
give  America  both  with  a  "yes"  vote 
on  this  crucial  veto  override. 


D  1010 
CRUCIAL  CROSSROADS 

(Mr.  HENDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HENDON.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  as  we  prepare  to  vote  on  the  tex- 
tile veto  override,  we  find  ourselves  at 
another  crucial  crossroads.  A  lot  of 
fine  folks  say  go  this  way;  a  lot  of  fine 
folks  say  go  that  way.  A  lot  of  folks 
say  our  Special  Trade  Representative 
is  doing  a  great  job;  others  say  the 
South  African  textile  debacle  clearly 
shows  he  does  not  have  any  idea  what 
he  is  doing. 

I  want  to  take  30  seconds  to  give  my 
colleagues  an  eyewitness  account  of 
what  he  is  doing  down  where  I  live.  He 
is  wrecking,  he  has  wrecked  entire 
communities  with  his  free  trade,  open 
borders,  no  enforcement,  look  the 
other  way.  listen  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment policy.  Our  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative has  wrecked  entire  communi- 


LET  US  PRETEND 

(Mr.  ACKERMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Madam  Speaker, 
let  us  pretend.  Just  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, let  us  pretend  that  drug  tests 
do  work.  Let  us  forget  about  the  fact 
that  a  poppyseed  roll  at  breakfast  can 
accuse  an  irmocent  person  of  being  a 
heroin  addict.  Let  us  forget  that  some 
over-the-counter  pain  relievers  taken 
before  a  drug  test  can  have  you  fight- 
ing the  label  of  "junkie"  for  the  rest 
of  your  life. 

Let  us  also  pretend  that  we  can  sus- 
pend the  Bill  of  Rights;  that  we  never 
heard  of  presumption  of  innocence,  il- 
legal search  and  seizure,  and  probable 
cause,  and  the  protection  against  self- 
incrimination.  Let  us  even  pretend 
that  the  President  is  right;  that  Amer- 
ica would  be  better  off  if  every  citizen 
tinkled  for  him  on  Tuesdays.  Took  lie 
detector  tests  on  Wednesdays,  blood 
tests  on  Thursdays,  personality  tests 
on  Fridays,  and  maybe  genetic  tests  on 
Saturdays  in  order  to  get  and  keep  a 
job. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  us  pretend 
these  things  because  we  know  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  administration 
that  pretends.  They  pretend  to  want 
to  get  Government  off  our  backs  while 
gleefully  putting  Big  Brother  in  our 
bedrooms,  our  bloodstreams,  and  now 
even  confiscating  our  urine. 

E^^en  if  we  pretend  the  President  is 
right,  how  are  we  going  to  pay  for  this 
dubious  effort?  We  all  know  the  sad 
answer.  Mr.  Reagan's  pretend  war  on 
drugs  is  financed  by  reducing  border 
guards,  by  reducing  funding  to  the 
cities  in  their  fight  against  suppliers, 
and  by  reducing  our  drug-fighting 
commitment  overseas.  Instead,  we  get 
a  farcical  raid  on  Bolivian  drug  ped- 
dlers who  were  not  there  and  a  war  on 
our  own  Government  workers. 

Madam  Speaker,  imagine  instead 
what  could  happen  if  we  spent  $100 
million  defending  our  borders  and  edu- 
cating our  children.  With  this  adminis- 
tration that  would  be  just  pretending. 
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LET  US  ACT  RESPONSIBLY   AND 
AVOID  ACROSS-THE-BOARD 

CUTS 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Madam  Speak- 
er, we  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
August  15  Gramm-Rudman  snapshot. 
At  this  point,  it  appears  likely  that  we 
will  fail  to  meet  the  $144  billion  deficit 
target  set  by  law.  It  also  appears  that 
the  target  will  be  exceeded  by  over  $10 
billion.  Consequently,  we  are  facing 
another  round  of  across-the-board 
budget  cuts  in  the  form  of  a  sequestra- 
tion order. 

As  a  cosponsor  and  strong  advocate 
of  Gramm-Rudman.  it  was  never  my 
intention  to  use  sequestration  as  a 
crutch.  Rather.  I  view  sequestration  as 
a  strong  incentive  for  us  to  do  our 
jobs.  The  effect  of  cutting  programs, 
without  regard  to  their  importance  or 
priority,  is  something  that  should,  and 
must,  be  avoided.  If  budget  cuts  are  re- 
quired, then  we  should  carefully 
review  all  Federal  spending  so  that 
programs  with  a  low  priority  can  be 
curtailed  and  programs  with  a  high 
priority  can  be  protected.  We  will  not 
all  agree  on  priorities,  but  the  House 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
work  its  will. 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  to  do 
exactly  that.  The  resolution  calls  on 
the  committees  to  review  the  pro- 
grams under  their  jurisdiction,  make 
recommendations  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, which  will  then  report  legisla- 
tion embodying  those  recommenda- 
tions to  the  full  House.  My  resolution 
provides  specific  dates  by  which  we 
would  need  to  act  to  avoid  sequestra- 
tion. 

Reliance  on  sequestration  is  an  ad- 
mission to  our  constituents  that  we 
are  unable— or  unwilling— to  do  the 
job  for  which  we  were  elected. 

Madam  Speaker,  let's  act  responsibly 
and  avoid  across-the-board  cuts.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
House  Resolution  529. 


WE  MUST  VOTE  TO  OVERRIDE 
THE  TEXTILE  BILL  VETO 

(Mr.  HEFNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
textile  industry  has  long  been  basic  to 
our  indastrial  strength,  just  as  steel  is 
basic,  and  automobile  manufacturing 
is  basic. 

But,  Madam  Speaker,  we  are  losing 
these  manufacturing  bases  because  of 
the  flood  of  imports  from  foreign 
countries  and  the  textile  industry  has 
suffered  most  from  this  erosion  with  a 
75-percent  increase  in  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports  since  1982. 


We  have  lost  more  than  350.000  jobs 
since  1981  because  of  these  imports. 
The  new  MFA  which  the  administra- 
tion has  just  negotiated  is  even  v/eaker 
than  the  previous  MFA  with  no  at- 
tempts to  tie  import  growth  to  growth 
in  the  domestic  market. 

Overriding  H.R.  1562  is  the  only  way 
the  MFA  and  the  recently  negotiated 
bilateral  agreements  with  Korea, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan  can  be  ad- 
dressed in  any  reasonable  maimer. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  argue  that 
consumers  will  pay  more  for  clothing 
for  their  families.  All  of  you  received 
two  designer  shirts  this  week— one 
made  in  Taiwan  and  one  in  the  United 
States.  They  both  carried  the  same 
price  tag.  Oh  yes,  there  are  imports 
that  are  not  designer  items  which  sell 
for  less.  You  can  also  buy  U.S.-made 
nondesigner  clothes  for  less. 

Some  opponents  have  also  raised  the 
issue  of  retaliation.  They  say  our  trad- 
ing partners  will  not  purchase  U.S.  ex- 
ports. I  say  that  is  a  bunch  of  baloney. 
First,  the  big  five  and  the  up  and 
coming  exporting  countries  already 
have  a  very  large  share  of  our  market 
and  they  want  to  keep  it. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  United  States  has  a  very  large 
military  presence  in  many  of  these 
countries  that  flood  our  textile  mar- 
kets. For  example,  we  have  40,000 
troops  in  Korea  and  support  a  total  of 
135  bases.  This  represents  an  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  $2.49  billion  in 
Korea  alone.  This  is  in  addition  to 
some  $231  million  we  provide  in  for- 
eign military  assistance. 

India.  Indonesia.  Pakistan,  Philli- 
pines,  and  Thailand— all  big  textile  ex- 
porters to  the  United  States— receive, 
in  total,  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign 
aid  from  the  United  States. 

Retaliation  is  not  the  problem  in 
this  issue  and  our  opponents  know 
this.  This  is  a  question  of  U.S.  jobs, 
jobs  which  will  add  to  the  well-being 
of  our  economy  and  our  people. 

An  override  of  H.R.  1562  is  a  vote  for 
jobs.  It  is  a  vote  for  fair  trade,  not  pro- 
tectionism as  this  administration  has 
charged.  It  is  clear  though  the  MFA, 
the  bilaterals  with  Korean  and 
Taiwan,  and  the  agreement  with 
South  Africa  that  it  is  up  to  this  legis- 
lative body  to  preserve  American  jobs. 


LET  US  VOTE  TO  OVERRIDE  THE 
PRESIDENTIAL  VETO 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Madam  Speaker, 
listen  to  the  words  of  the  President 
when  he  vetoed  the  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act  some- 
time back: 

I  will  not  stand  by  and  watch  American 
businesses  fail  because  of  unfair  trading 
practices  abroad.  I  will  not  stand  by  and 


watch  American  workers  lose 
cause  other  nations  do  not 
rules  •  •  •  our  philosophy  wi^ 
increase  trade,  increase 
and  increase  jobs. 

Madam  Speaker,  since 
tration  vetoed  the  textile 
those  things  have 
we  signed  off  on 
three  largest  exporters 
allow  increased  imports 
try  from  them  and 
the  success  in  flooding 
We   signed   an   umbrella 
which  is  in  many  respects 
what  we  had  which  was 
in  the  first  place.  The 
continued  to  roll  in;  we 
our  jobs  and  losing  a  basi<: 
this  Nation. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
the  moment  the  battle 
this  prolonged  debate  has 
Look  at  the  fairness  of  thi  > 
at  the  untenable  situation 
try  is  in.  With  aggressive 
the  one  side  and  a  gun-shj 
tion    on    the    other. 
Speaker,  if  we  can  afford 
massive  wheat  exports  to 
Russia,  surely  we  can 
of  subsidized   goods 
slavelike  conditions  which 
ing  this  Nation's  basic 

I  urge  the  Members  to 
to  override  the  veto. 
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(Mr.  SHELBY  asked 
permission  to  address  the 
minute  and  to  revise  and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Madam 
that's  the  number  of  textilje 
Alabama    who    have    lost 
since  the  President  vetoed 
and  Apparel  Enforcement 
cember  17.  1985. 

Since  the  President  vetoed 
tile  bill,  the  trade  deficit 
$170  billion. 

According  to  the  U.S 
Labor,  in  1985,  2,900  Alabama 
workers  lost  their  jobs.  Th  at 
tion  to  the  12,000  Alabama 
lost  since  1980  and  the  30(  > 
jobs  lost  nationwide. 

On    October    10,    1985, 
passed  the  Textile  and 
forcement  Act  of  1985  and 
sage  to  the  administration 
textile  and  apparel  industry 
try  vital  to  our  economy 
fense.  The  Senate  echoed 
sage  when  it  passed  the 
ber. 

But    the    administration 
deaf  ear  to  our  plea  by 
series   of   agreements 
more  textile  and  apparel 
the  country. 
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studies  estimate  that  under  this  new 
agreement.  550,000  textile  and  appar- 
rel  jobs  will  be  lost  by  1991— many  of 
these  may  be  in  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama. 

In  his  1986  SUte  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, the  President  challenged  us  not 
to  let  anything  hinder  our  realizing 
the  American  dream. 

For  over  14,000  textile  workers  in 
Alabama  and  over  300,000  textile 
workers  across  this  Nation,  that  dream 
is  shattered— their  dream  of  buying  a 
new  home,  their  dream  of  sending 
their  children  to  college. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  let  the 
American  dream  die  for  Alabama's  and 
America's  textile  workers.  Vote  to 
override  the  veto.  Vote  to  save  Ameri- 
ca's vital  textUe  and  apparel  industry. 


A  VOTE  TO  SUSTAIN  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  VETO 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington. 
Madam  Speaker,  we  vote  this  after- 
noon on  whether  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's textile  bill  veto. 

This  was  a  bad  bill  last  year,  and  it  is 
a  bad  bill  now.  It  is  bswi  for  American 
consimiers,  who  will  pay  $44  billion  in 
higher  prices.  It  is  bad  for  American 
workers,  who  will  lose  their  jobs  as 
other  nations  retaliate  against  our  ex- 
ports. It  is  bad  for  America's  friends  in 
the  Far  and  Middle  East. 

Why  are  we  doing  all  these  bad 
things?  To  give  further  protection  to 
America's  most  protected  industry,  an 
industry  that  in  the  first  half  of  1986 
had  rising  profits  and  production. 

I  listened  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
unhappy  with  the  President  on  this  or 
that,  and  they  want  to  send  him  a 
message.  This  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  about  to  become  law.  The 
time  for  sending  messages  is  over.  It  is 
time  to  face  our  responsibility  and 
decide  whether  this  bill  serves  the  Na- 
tion's interest.  It  does  not. 

Madam  Speaker,  let  us  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  veto. 


THE  CASE  FOR  OVERRIDING 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO— A 
NEW  PERSPECTIVE  ON  VIRGIN- 
IA'S HALIFAX  COUNTY 
(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.)  

Mr.  DANIEL.  Madam  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  addressed  the  House  on  some 
of  the  points  that  should  cause  us  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  the 
textile  bill  today.  One  I  did  not  men- 
tion is  that  during  World  War  II  the 
War  Production  Board  concluded  that 
textiles  was  second  only  to  steel  in  im- 
portance to  the  war  effort.  So  that 


gives  us  another  reason  why  we  should 
override  the  veto  today.  It  would 
indeed  be  ironic  if— God  forbid— we 
are  faced  with  another  such  emergen- 
cy that  we  have  to  rely  on  a  foreign 
source  for  uniforms? 

Another  thing  I  want  to  mention 
this  morning.  Madam  Speaker,  is  con- 
cerning an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  last  Sunday 
having  to  do  with  the  city  of  South 
Boston  located  in  my  district.  The 
Post  characterized  it  as  a  "poor  land 
of  tobacco  fields  and  pine  forests."  But 
let  me  assure  the  Members  that  it  is 
much  more  than  that,  and  I  give  the 
Members  some  information  today 
which  I  believe  will  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  character  and  potential  of  that 
important  area  of  Virginia. 

Madam  Speaker,  an  article  in  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  concerning  a 
drug  ca^i-Offereo" readers  a  seriously 
distort^picture  on  Halifax  County. 

Thir  "poor  land  of  tobacco  fields  and  pine 
forests"  fias  a  lot  to  offer  its  residents,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  tfie  writer  chose  to  ignore  reality 
while  straining  to  make  a  point. 

The  same  week  in  which  this  article  was 
written,  announcement  was  made  of  tf>e  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  industry  in  Halifax 
Ck>unty,  Cellulog,  Inc.  This  company,  which 
will  recycle  wood  and  paper  waste  to  mulch 
will  have  a  rmxlest  beginning,  employing  only 
25  to  start.  But  It  has  the  potential  for  consid- 
erable expansion.  It  Is  a  joint  effort  of  Messrs. 
James  Clark,  George  Foy,  and  Leslie  Logan, 
all  minority  businessmen  in  Halifax  County, 
and  each  already  established  in  existing  ca- 
reers. If  the  Washington  Post  seeks  an  article 
about  minorities  in  southside  Virginia,  they 
would  do  well  to  look  to  these  three  men. 

The  county  papers  last  week  also  reported 
on  continuing  efforts  to  attract  new  industries 
to  ttie  area,  and  along  with  that  effort,  the 
county  has  just  entered  the  final  phase  of  air- 
port upgrading,  to  make  the  area  more  acces- 
sible by  air. 

Also  urKJerway  right  now  is  serious  consid- 
eration of  plans  to  consolidate  some  services 
of  Halifax  County  and  the  independent  city  of 
South  Boston.  The  goal  is  greater  efficiency 
and  united  efforts  to  attract  new  industry  to 
the  area. 

These  efforts  have  not  gone  unnoticed.  A 
while  back,  an  Associated  Press  story  report- 
ed that  Halifax  County  was  a  model  small 
county  for  economic  development,  and  at  its 
tx>ard  of  supervisors  meeting  this  morning, 
members  were  presented  with  a  new  brochure 
promoting  ttie  county's  industrial  park,  which 
is  also  new. 

The  county  is  not  unmirnlful  of  the  source  of 
its  recent  publicity,  and  took  action  this  morn- 
ing to  help  head  off  potential  problems  at  the 
county  level  by  establishing  a  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  Task  Force  to  work  with  county 
arxj  city  law  enforcement  agencies,  schools, 
and  churches  in  an  effort  to  avert  the  prob- 
lem. 

Ttie  writer  of  yesterday's  article  made  a 
point  of  Halifax  (^nty's  median  income.  Cer- 
tainly everyone  woukj  like  to  see  that  figure 
higher,  but  the  people  who  live  in  Halifax 


County  and  South  Boston  are  rich  In  ways  a 
city  writer  can  never  know  or  understand. 

If  D'Vera  Oshn  had  looked  beyond  her  prej- 
udices, she  woukJ  surely  have  written  a  differ- 
ent story. 


JOBS  FOR  TEXTILE  WORKERS 
DEPENDENT  ON  VETO  OVER- 
RIDE 

(Mr.  MCMILLAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McMillan.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  is  the  day  for  the  vote  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act. 
Since  his  veto.  Congress  and  the  tex- 
tile industry  have  waited  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  the  Multi-Fiber  Agreements 
renegotiations  just  completed  in 
Geneva  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  bi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  that  have 
taken  place  with  our  trading  partners. 
They  do  little  more  than  confirm 
trends  that  have  cost  Americans 
300.000  jobs.  The  textile  veto  must  be 
overriden  and  Congress  must  assume  a 
more  active  role  in  setting  a  fair, 
tough-minded  U.S.  trade  policy.  Had 
Congress  not  shown  its  concern  in  the 
textile  bill  and  other  trade  matters,  it 
is  doubtful  that  even  these  limited  and 
insufficient  results  of  the  newly  nego- 
tiated MFA  and  the  textile  agree- 
ments with  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan 
would  have  been  achieved. 

Our  trade  deficit  may  reach  $170  bil- 
lion this  year,  up  from  $150  billion  last 
year.  This  occurred  despite  the  wel- 
come drop  in  oil  prices  and  the  return 
of  the  dollar  to  a  more  balanced  level 
versus  the  Japanese  yen  and  German 
mark.  It  all  the  more  underscores  the 
critical  importance  of  passing  tough- 
minded  trade  legislation  that  works 
toward  the  removal  of  subsidies,  tar- 
geting, and  outright  restrictive  prac- 
tices of  foreign  governments  against 
U.S.  products. 

Textile  imports  now  account  for  40 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  Over 
300.000  American  textile  workers  have 
lost  their  jobs  due  to  imports.  In  order 
to  save  the  rest  of  them,  the  veto  must 
be  overridden. 

I  hope  we  will  succeed  in  the  House. 
Members  of  Congress  have  realized 
how  important  it  is  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  force  our  trading  partners 
to  pursue  fair  trade  agreements  at  the 
negotiating  table.  Without  such  legis- 
lation, nations  such  as  Taiwan.  South 
Korea.  Japan,  and  Hong  Kong  will  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  increase  their 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  without  cor- 
responding to  similar  agreements  re- 
garding American  exports  into  their 
country  or  exports  from  other  textile 
producing  coimtries.  Madam  Speaker, 
for  the  sake  of  thousands  of  Jobs  in 
the  textile  and  apparel  industry,  and 
common  sense  in  trade  policy,  I  urge 
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all  Members  to  vote  in  favor  of  over- 
riding the  President's  veto. 

By  voting  to  override  the  veto.  Con- 
gress will  be  saying— enough.  The  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Enforcement  Act  does 
provide  for  a  significant  portion  of  our 
market  to  come  from  imports,  but  it 
puts  an  end  to  the  United  States  being 
a  dimiping  groimd  for  the  world's  ex- 
ports of  textiles. 


TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  THREAT- 
ENED BY  IMPORTS:  NEEDS  YES 
VOTE  ON  VETO  OVERRIDE 

(Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  we  will  vote  on  the  veto  override 
on  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act. 

I  have  been  a  long  time  supporter  of 
this  legislation.  The  textile  and  appar- 
el indtistries  have  been  asking  for  help 
for  many  years.  Originally,  all  they 
asked  was  that  the  current  multifiber 
agreement  be  strictly  enforced.  But  it 
wasn't. 

We  have  watched  the  erosion  of  one 
or  our  most  vital  industries.  While  a 
few  small  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  to  rectify  the  sit- 
uation, it  is  sadly  too  little,  too  late. 

Imports  now  represent  more  than 
half  of  the  domestic  apparel  market. 
The  new  MFA  agreement— which  was 
not  enforced  in  the  past — offers  no 
real  commitment  to  these  industries  or 
their  workers.  With  new  agreements 
which  allow  yet  more  imports,  we  may 
well  be  by  the  1990's,  importing  our 
military  requirements. 

With  an  annual  increase,  however 
small,  in  imports,  we  may  well  fly 
American  flags  made  in  Hong  Kong 
over  the  Capitol  for  our  constituents. 

The  time  for  action  is  now.  The  plat- 
form for  action  is  here.  Let  us  not 
wake  up  one  day  to  see  our  own  na- 
tional flag  an  imported  product  be- 
cause we  have  no  industry  ourselves  to 
mnnufacture  them. 

Vote  "yes"  to  override  the  veto. 


CURRENT  TAX  PROPOSALS 
WOULD  COMPLICATE.  NOT 
SIMPLIFY 

(Mr.  MONSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MONSON.  Madam  Speaker,  con- 
sidering the  following,  it  is  hard  to  be 
convinced  that  the  current  tax  reform 
proposal  wiU  simplify  our  tax  system: 

Currently,  taxpayers  selling  either 
personal  or  real  property  and  receiving 
the  proceeds  over  a  number  of  years 
may  elect  to  use  the  installment 
method  for  reporting  taxable  income. 
Each  year,  a  percentage  of  the  pro- 
ceeds received  will  be  taxed.  In  the 
new  bill,  this  could  be  considered  as  re- 


alizing gain  on  the  installment  sale.  To 
compute  the  gain,  taxpayers  must  pre- 
pare a  quarterly  balance  sheet  on  the 
accrual  basis.  We  will  require  taxpay- 
ers to  prepare  and  maintain  four  quar- 
terly financial  statements,  something 
not  now  required  which  is  not  simplifi- 
cation. 

Additionally,  those  with  losses  from 
shelters,  other  than  gas  and  oil.  could 
use  those  losses  to  offset  income  of 
other  shelters.  The  losses  could  not  be 
used  against  the  other  types  of 
income.  Think  of  all  income  as  being 
in  one  of  three  baskets.  The  first  holds 
all  business  activity  income  where  the 
taxpayer  is  not  active— basically  limit- 
ed partnership  tax  shelters.  The 
second  is  all  real  property  rental 
income  and  loss  where  the  taxpayer  is 
active  in  the  business.  The  third 
basket  includes  everything  else— divi- 
dends, interest,  wages,  and  business 
income.  The  new  bill  requires  that 
income  and  losses  are  added  up  in 
each  category.  If  a  basket  has  net 
income,  the  amount  is  included  in  tax- 
able income.  If  it  has  a  loss,  the  loss 
could  not  be  used  against  the  income 
of  other  baskets.  Thus,  we  would  have 
the  distinct  possibility  that  some  tax- 
payers will  be  carrying  forward  three 
different  net  operating  losses.  This 
would  not  simplify  our  Tax  Code.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  the 
proposal  more  closely. 


ARKANSAS  LOSES  MORE  JOBS 
IN  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY.  VETO 
OVERRIDE  URGED 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Madam  Speaker, 
since  1981,  the  administration's  policy 
of  dependence  on  foreign-made  prod- 
ucts to  supply  consumer  needs  has 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can jobs.  Just  last  week,  Levi  Strauss 
announced  two  more  plant  closings  in 
Little  Rock  and  Wayne,  AR,  costing 
almost  500  more  American  jobs. 

American  workers  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  textile  and  footwear  in- 
dustries have  been  mistreated  by  the 
President's  policy  of  dependence  on 
foreign  products.  This  coiTosive  policy 
must  be  met  with  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  override  the  President's  veto 
on  the  textUe  and  footwear  bill  in 
order  to  begin  restoring  the  industrial 
base  of  America  and  putting  our 
people  back  to  work. 

D  1030 

SUSTAIN  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF 
TEXTILE  BILL 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FREN2iEL.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  we  are  going  to  vote  on  the  tex- 
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tile  bill  veto  override.  I  tm  urging  all 
Members  to  support  thf  President's 
veto. 

I  ask  you  to  siistain  th^  veto  not  be- 
cause textiles  is  the  mostiprotected  in- 
dustry in  the  United  Stales  and  prob- 
ably in  the  world;  and  not  becatise  tex- 
tile output  is  up  11  percent  in  the  first 
5  months  of  this  year,  an(  I  not  because 
the  industry's  profits  haie  doubled  in 
the  first  half  of  1986  over  last  year, 
not  because  the  capacity  utilization  in 
the  industry  is  up  to  a  fig  ire  of  88  per- 


aU-industry 
because  tex- 
the  na- 
textile  em- 
this  year  in 
[)ne-half  per- 
is not 


is  the  largest 
We  J  ire  the  cotm- 
are  going  to 


cent    compared     to    an 
figure  of  79  percent;  not 
tile  unemployment  is  ui^der 
tional  average  or  becaus; 
ployment  is  up  4  percent 
the  textile  industry  and 
cent   in   apparel.   My   rebuest 
based  on  any  of  these  reai  ions 

The  real  reason  to  subsjtain  the  veto 
is  that  the  United  States 
trader  in  the  world 
try,  and  the  people,  who 
suffer  most  if  we  repudiatje  our  trading 
agreements 

Remember  what  hap^ned 
after  the  oilseed  and  Afgtianistan  em 
bargoes  in  the  agricultiral  markets. 
We  lost  markets  it  will  taie  us  years  to 
recover.  If  this  veto  is  overridden,  the 
United  States  will  no  lonjer  be  a  reli 
able  trading  partner.  We  i  ;an  then  pre 
diet  continued  market  los;  les,  decreases 
in  trade,  and,  ultimately, 
tion  of  the  living  stand  ird  of  every 
country  in  the  world.  Thj.t  diminution 
will  be  most  severe  in  this 

I  respectfully  suggest  tl^at  the  Presi 
dents'  veto  be  sustained 


KEEP  THE  MIRV  CSILINGS 


and 


issues 


thit 


Congress, 


(Mr.  DICKS  asked 
permission  to  address  the 
minute,  to  revise  and  eiitend 
marks,  and  to  include 
terial.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Madam 
alx)ut  to  debate  a  number 
ing  national  security 
have  a  significant  impaci. 
and  arms  control. 

Some  have  suggested 
a  proper  role  of  the 
these  decisions  should  be 
to  the  executive  branch, 
our  responsibilities  imder 
tution  to  raise  armies 
to  exercise  the  power  of 

McGeorge  Bundy,  a  former 
tive  official  as  National 
viser  in  both  the  Kennedty 
son  administrations 
that  this  indeed  is  a  proper 
the  Congress.  He  further 
on  the  merits  the  amendment 
offering  to  preserve  the  MIRV 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty 
national  security  interest. 

I  am  including  Mr.  Btuijdy' 
which    appeared    in    thi^ 


and 
the 


ar; 


to   us 


was  given 
House  for  1 
his  re- 
extraneous  ma- 


Sp<;aker 


we  are 
of  far-reach- 
that  will 
on  defense 


this  is  not 

that 

left  entirely 

This  ignores 

the  Consti- 

navies  and 


purse, 
execu- 
$ecurlty  Ad- 
and  John- 
's his  view 
role  for 
argues  that 
I  will  be 
ceQlngs 
in  our  best 


's  column, 
morning's 
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Washington  Post  in  the  Record  for 
the  Member's  review. 

Kkxp  thk  MIRV  CxnjKcs 
(By  McOeorge  Bundy) 
In  a  few  days  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  be  voting  on  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  defense  authorization  bill  that 
bear  on  strategic  arms  policy  and  strategic 
arms  control.  They  have  in  common  the 
characteristic  that  they  would  refuse  funds 
for  certain  activities— for  underground  nu- 
clear testing,  for  the  testing  of  antis&tellite 
devices  and  for  the  deployment  of  addition- 
al multiple- warhead  missiles  (MIRVs) 
beyond  the  SALT  ceilings— as  long  as  the 
Soviets  show  a  parallel  restraint.  In  each 
case  there  are  questions  on  the  merits,  and 
in  each  case  I  think  the  balance,  on  the 
merits,  is  on  the  side  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

But  there  is  also  a  more  general  question 
that  is  being  raised  about  these  amend- 
ments: do  they  constitute  an  Improper  in- 
tnision  into  the  president's  res[>onsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions? I  believe  deeply  in  the  protection  of 
presidential  authority,  and  I  know  from 
White  House  experience  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  progress  in  arms  control  without  direct 
presidential  leadership.  1  also  know  from  ex- 
perience that  there  is  good  reason  to  be 
wary  about  intnision  from  other  places. 
Arms  control  negotiations  can  be  endan- 
gered by  military  or  technological  pressure, 
for  example,  or  Indeed  by  people  on  the  Hill 
with  their  own  agenda.  But  in  these  three 
present  cases  I  can  see  no  reason  of  this 
kind  for  members  of  Congress  to  hold  back 
from  voting  on  the  merits.  For  simplicity  I 
will  focus  on  the  case  for  protecting  the 
BCRV  ceilings  In  SALT  II. 

There  Is  widespread  agreement  now  that 
large-scale  land-based  multiple-warhead 
missile  ssrstems,  especially  those  based  in 
vulnerable  silos,  are  destabilizing.  Congress 
Itself  has  registered  this  conclusion  with 
steadUy  increasing  force  over  recent  years. 
most  notably  In  Its  restraint  of  MX  deploy- 
ment. Moreover,  the  MIRV  limits  SALT  II, 
while  too  high,  constrain  further  Soviet  de- 
ployment at  least  sis  much  as  our  own.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  little  enthusiasm  In  the  Navy 
for  spending  money  to  keep  old  submarines 
alive  just  for  the  pleasure  of  breaking  the 
SALT  II  limits.  Breaking  the  limits  does  us 
no  good,  and  keeping  them  is  to  our  advan- 
tage. 

No  one  doubts  that  Congress  has  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  refuse  money  for  testing, 
for  ASATs  and  for  MIRVs,  whenever  it 
thinks  such  spending  is  a  bad  use  of  tax  dol- 
lars. Congress  has  been  refusing  money  for 
this  or  that  weapon  over  a  very  long  time. 
Nor  can  it  be  beyond  congressional  power  to 
tie  that  Judgment  to  the  related  actions  of 
other  governments— no  money  for  addition- 
al MIRVs  if  the  Soviets  do  not  deploy  addi- 
tional MIRVs.  A  judgment  based  In  part  on 
the  action  or  inaction  of  others  is  one  that 
Congress  has  every  right  to  make,  both 
under  the  Constitution  and  by  historical 
precedent. 

Moreover,  if  It  Is  the  best  judgment  of 
Congress  that  the  MIRV  ceilings  should  be 
respected,  the  sooner  the  president  knows  It 
the  better,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  re- 
sponsibility for  negotiations.  There  is  no 
point  m  his  bargaining  for  options  that  Con- 
gress will  not  vote,  and  such  unreal  bargain- 
ing chips  are  of  no  value  In  serious  arms 
control  negotiations.  If  more  MIRVs  would 
be  bad  for  both  sides,  which  really  Is  not  a 
far-out  proposition,  then  it  makes  sense  not 


to  spend  money  for  them,  and  It  also  makes 
sense  to  put  the  weight  of  Congress  on  the 
side  of  International  restraint.  SALT  II  is  a 
complex  affair,  neither  perfect  nor  totally 
flawed,  but  Its  MIRV  ceilings  are  clearly 
much  better  than  no  ceilings  at  all,  and 
Congress  will  not  handicap  the  president's 
work  for  arms  control  by  helping  to  keep 
them  intact. 

It  is  true  that  a  congressional  decision  to 
refuse  funds  for  breaking  the  MIRV  ceilings 
will  be  opposed  by  those  for  whom  the  real 
purpose  all  along  has  been  to  kill  SALT  II 
and  to  avoid  any  arms  control  agreement 
that  Moscow  could  possibly  accept.  Their 
sincerity  In  this  purpose  Is  not  in  question, 
but  they  are  not  entitled  to  much  attention 
when  they  talk  of  protecting  the  presidents 
authority  to  negotiate.  Their  fondest  hope 
is  that  he  will  negotiate  nothing  at  all.  They 
should  be  asked  to  tell  us,  on  the  merits, 
whether  they  think  there  is  any  such 
animal  In  the  world  of  arms  control  as  a 
good  agreement  with  MIRV  limits  higher 
than  those  of  SALT  II.  If  not,  then  why  is  it 
wrong  for  Congress  to  act  on  that  fact? 

I  believe  that  such  congressional  action 
would  in  reality  be  a  help  to  the  part  of  the 
administration,  and  Indeed  the  part  of  the 
president  himself,  that  really  does  want 
good  arms  control  agreements. 


NO  RECESS 


(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Madam  Speaker,  when 
I  was  back  in  grammar  school  and  we 
were  bad,  the  teacher  used  to  have  one 
threat  hanging  over  our  heads:  No 
recess. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Con- 
gress is  like  grammar  school.  But  if 
the  shoe  fits,  wear  it. 

We  have  no  business  going  out  on 
recess  next  Friday.  We  have  got  8  days 
of  work,  but  we  will  leave  here  by  3 
p.m.  this  Friday;  we  will  not  go  in  imtU 
noon  next  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and 
no  votes  next  Monday. 

In  those  8  days,  we  are  supposed  to 
pass  the  budget  reconciliation  bill  in 
both  bodies,  go  to  conference,  and 
send  it  to  the  White  House.  We  have 
to  pass  a  tax  bill,  but  the  conferees  are 
locked  up  downstairs,  hidden  from  the 
public  eye. 

We  should  Impose  sanctions  on 
South  Africa.  We  should  reform  our 
trade  policy.  Some  Members  want  to 
fix  Gramm-Rudman.  The  other  body 
has  to  try  the  impeached  judge,  Harry 
Claiborne,  who  continues  to  collect  his 
salary  in  the  jailhouse.  Not  one  appro- 
priation bill  has  gone  to  conference. 

The  message  is.  Madam  Speaker:  We 
have  not  earned  a  recess.  We  have 
been  bad.  Shame  on  us.  Let  us  shut  off 
the  air-conditioning— that  is  the  only 
way  to  speed  up  the  work  process 
aroimd  here. 


PROTECTING  AMERICA'S  INDUS- 
TRIAL BASE  IS  NOT  PROTEC- 
TIONISM 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Madam 
Speaker,  it  has  been  said  by  opponents 
of  the  textile  override  that  what  is 
behind  this  effort  are  special  interests. 
Quite  the  contrary,  it  is  the  Nation's 
interest. 

I  am  from  a  State  with  little  textile, 
apparel,  and  footwear  production  and 
no  copper  production,  but  we  all  have 
a  stake  in  today's  vote. 

The  same  lack  of  a  trade  policy  that 
is  hurting  textiles  has  damaged  auto- 
mobiles, auto  parts,  steel,  machine 
tools,  semiconductors.  No  one  can  be 
sure  which  will  be  the  next  victim. 

You  name  the  industry,  you  are 
likely  to  see  the  same  administration 
approach:  neglect,  then  pressure  to  act 
first  from  Congress  and  the  private 
sector,  the  labeling  by  the  administra- 
tion of  pressure  as  protectionism,  and 
finally  in  some  cases  the  administra- 
tion reacts,  but  if  the  action  is  not  too 
late,  it  is  invariably  too  little. 

With  this  override,  the  administra- 
tion once  again  is  on  the  defensive.  It 
is  scrambling  toward  a  last-minute  re- 
sponse and  scratching  for  just  enough 
votes  to  thwart  the  opposition,  and 
any  argimient  will  do;  but  what  this 
Nation  needs  in  trade  is  a  policy,  not 
patchwork.  ^ 

I  will  vote  proudly  to  override,  not 
only  to  send  a  message,  but  as  an  im- 
portant step  toward  creating  a  nation- 
al policy. 

To  protect  the  integrity  of  America's 
industrial  base  is  not  protectionism. 
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A  BAREFOOT  ARMY  IN  LEVIS 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.)  \ 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  America.  For  American  jobs  and 
American  manufacturing,  but  also,  for 
a  major  item  in  the  Defense  base:  the 
clothing  and  shoes  necessary  for  an 
Army,  a  Navy,  an  Air  Force. 

During  the  last  months,  on  this 
floor,  we  have  heard  proponents  of 
free  trade  blast  the  idea  of  protecting 
American  industry  because  of  the 
threat  of  retaliation  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

Having  sdready  lost  at  least  1  million 
manufacturing  jobs  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  decade,  facing  the  threat 
of  the  loss  of  another  half  million 
more  jobs  in  textiles— what  more  can 
they  do? 

We  have  the  great,  rich  market. 
They  need  access  to  It.  We  should  by 
any  rational  thought  be  in  the  driver's 


seat.  But,  we  cower  under  foreign 
threats  and  let  them  take  us  for  a  ride. 

We  had  better  consider,  and  consider 
well  the  impact  of  this  bill  on  the  De- 
fense of  the  United  States.  Russia  has 
major  refueling  and  supply  bases  capa- 
ble of  interdicting  shipping  in  or  out 
of  any  of  the  Pacific  Rim  countries. 
Wars,  historically,  have  been  won  or 
lost  on  the  availability  of  basic  sup- 
plies. 

Shoes  and  uniforms  are  basic.  If  we 
lost  the  shoe  industry,  if  we  lost  the 
clothing  industry,  we  may  well  field  a 
barefoot  Army  dressed  in  levis  for  the 
next  war.  Madam  Speaker,  to  me  this 
is  absolutely  an  unbelievable  situation. 
I  am  voting  override  to  protect  Amer- 
ica. 


ANOTHER  $20  BILUON  IN 
DEFICITS 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  we  will  hear  from  the  White 
House  that  the  deficit  is  $20  billion 
higher  than  expected  and  it  will  be  po- 
litically fashionable  in  the  Oval  Office 
to  blame  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  but  perhaps  it  might  not  be  en- 
tirely inappropriate  to  look  at  the 
facts  of  how  we  reached  this  $20  bil- 
lion higher  deficit  than  we  expected. 
Half  of  it,  $10  billion,  is  because  we 
have  less  revenue  due  to  the  failed 
economy  than  we  expected,  and 
almost  all  of  that,  $10  billion,  is  less 
taxes  paid  by  corporations. 

Two  billion  dollars  of  the  deficit  will 
come  from  bank  failures  or  near  bank 
failures  and  the  payment  therefore  of 
the  Federal  insurance  on  bank  depos- 
its. 

One  billion  dollars  is  in  higher  un- 
employment benefits  than  expected. 

Fully  half  comes  from  the  Pentagon 
which  has  spent  $5  billion  more  than 
anticipated  and  the  small  amount  re- 
maining is  because  of  an  accoimting 
difficulty  with  funds  oil  drilling  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

None  of  the  extra  $20  billion  has 
come  from  domestic  spending  voted  by 
this  Congress.  All  of  it  is  the  result  of 
a  failed  trickle-down,  half-baked  river- 
boat  gamble  initiated  at  the  White 
House. 


IMI 


MOMENT  OF  TRUTH  ON 
TEXTILE  BILL 

(Mr.  COBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
moment  of  truth  has  come.  Today  we 
vote  on  the  textile  and  apparel  veto 
override. 

This  is  just  not  a  textile  and  apparel 
vote.  We  should  focus  on  the  total 


trade  situation  in  this  country.  Last 
year  the  trade  deficit  was  over  $150 
bUlion.  This  year  it  is  going  to  be  over 
$170  bUlion. 

When  are  we  are  going  to  stand  up 
for  America  and  American  jobs?  When 
are  we  going  to  show  the  rest  of  the 
country  that  we  have  backbone? 

This  is  not  retaliation  and  we  will 
not  be  retaliated  against.  They  are  al- 
ready flooding  our  markets.  They 
want  our  markets.  They  want  to  main- 
tain the  share  that  they  have.  We 
should  have  no  fear  of  retaliation. 

It  is  time  to  look  out  for  the  inter- 
ests of  America  and  vote  to  override 
this  veto. 


THE  TEXTILE  BILL 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  supported  the  textile  bill  last  Octo- 
ber and  again  in  December.  I  really 
supported  this  type  of  legislation  to 
try  to  get  the  administration's  atten- 
tion, to  try  to  end  their  policy  of 
malign  neglect  on  trade;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  I  had  to  think  long  and 
hard  about  what  I  was  going  to  do  re- 
garding a  veto  override. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
has  resisted  every  effort  this  House 
has  made  to  grapple  with  the  trade 
deficit.  They  have  ignored  every  signal 
that  we  sent  out.  Maybe  some  of  these 
signals  were  even  2  by  4's,  but  we  did 
want  to  get  the  attention  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  had  hoped  that  we 
might;  however,  this  morning  the 
Washington  Post  said  something  that 
was  the  last  straw  for  me.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers said  that  he  believes  the  adminis- 
tration can  defeat  the  override,  and  he 
goes  on  to  say:  "If  we  win  this  and  win 
it  big,  we  might  discourage  the  Senate 
from  passing  an  omnibus  trade  bill." 

I  voted  for  the  textile  bill  because  I 
wanted  to  send  that  message  of  frus- 
tration to  the  administration.  I  wanted 
to  let  them  know  it  is  time  to  strength- 
en and  streamline  our  textile  bills.  We 
did  this  in  the  omnibus  trade  bill.  I 
had  hoped  that  passage  of  the  omni- 
bus trade  bill  would  make  industry- 
specific  bills  like  this  one  uruiecessary. 

Apparently  I  was  wrong.  Apparently 
I  was  naive.  As  a  result.  I  will  vote 
again  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 


ADMINISTRATION       HAS       BEEN 
FUNDAMENTALLY  MISHAN- 

DLING OUR  TRADE  POUCIES 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
want  to  reinforce  what  the  gentlewom- 


an from  Cormecticut  just  feaid.  If  you 
vote  to  sustain  the  veto  ol  the  textile 
bill,  you  are  sending  the  s  gnal  to  the 
executive  branch  that  it  iii  doing  just 
fine  on  trade;  yet  the  fact  is  that  this 
administration  has  been  fmdamental- 
ly  mishandling  our  trade  policies 

Consider  the  following  jletter  from 
Tom  Roboz: 


Vdmnis 


As  a  cleared 

ticipated    in 

negotiation  since 

was  negotiat- 

tration  In 

I'llber  Arrange- 

1977,  1981 

Innumerkble  bilateral 

ye^. 

never  before 

Inexplicable  and  In- 

jy  U.S.  nego- 

advisors  as 

recent  renegocl- 

industry  ad- 
e(ther  Ambas- 
the  pri- 
desplte 
to  them 
to  get  what- 
our  counter- 
Economic 


Shepherd 
occ  Lirred  ( 
requests 


European 


Dear  Comgressmam  Gimgrich  : 
industry    advisor,    I    have 
every  multilateral  textile 
the  Long-Cotton  Arrangement 
ed  during  the  Kennedy  A 
1962.  This  Includes  the  Multi 
ment  (MFA)  negotiations  in  ] 
and  1983,  as  well  as 
negotiations  over  the  last  25 

I  can  tell  you  personally  that 
have  I  experienced  the 
excusable  lack  of  consultation 
tlators  with  domestic  Industr^ 
was  evidenced  during  the 
atlon  of  the  MFA  in  Geneva. 

During  the  last  36  hours  our 
visors  were  not  contacted  by 
sador  Carlisle  or  Robert 
mary  U.S.  negotiators.  This 
repeated  written  and  oral 
that  we  meet.  We  were  forced 
ever  Information  we  could  fron 
parts  working  with  the 
Community. 

In  contrast,  other  countries 
those  In  the  EEC  and  the  Pact 
consulted  hourly  by  their 
tiators.  In  Geneva,  I  personality 
bas.sador  Carlisle  to  brief  us 
was  that  he  did  not  have  enoug^i 

Yesterday's    armouncement 
Korean  bilateral  is  Indicative 
breakdown  of  the  consultatloi^ 
with  our  government's  textile 
few  days  ago,  Ambassador 
secretly  flew  to  Honolulu  to 
agreement.  Our  industry 
only  unaware  of  the  new 
in  Hawaii,  but  we  had  been 
were  no  other  sessions  planned. 

I  urge  you  to  work  to  override 
dent's  veto.  It  is  clear  that  our 
the  only  thing  that  can  save 
from  being  liquidated.  Our 
intent  on  pursuing  their  free 
that  they  do  not  even  want 
Impact  the  bilateral  and  mult 
ties  have  on  our  industry.  That 
technical  information  can  only 
by  the  Industry  advisor  process 
that  this  administration  choose: ; 
Sincerely, 

Tom  IRoboz, 
CEO,  Stanx  oood  Corp- 


advlsjrs 


tod 


Clearly,  Madam  Speaker 
record  of  indifference  to 
jobs  that  we  must  change 
vote  to  override. 


A  TIME  TO  PREACH  AND  A  TIME 
TO  FIGHT 

(Mr.  KANJORSKI  askec^  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Madaih  Speaker, 
I  do  not  think  that  in  this  session  of 
Congress  I  often  agree  wit  i  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  who  ,  ust  spoke, 
but  I  have  to  say  that  fo'  the  first 
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time. 

of   the   new 

of  the  total 
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rlegotiators.  A 

Mchael  Smith 

cpnclude  that 

were  not 

negotiating  round 

that  there 


the  Presi- 

textUe  bUl  is 

1  his  industry 

gov(  mment  is  so 
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'O  know  the 
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complex  and 

be  provided 

A  process 
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this  is  a 
American 
We  must 
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time  I  am  in  100-percent  agreement 
with  him. 

I  come  from  Pennsylvania.  The  first 
Speaker  of  the  D.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives came  from  Pennsylvania, 
Frederick  Muhlenberg.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War,  he  was  a  minister. 
He  was  preaching  one  afternoon.  His 
robes  were  flowing.  Finally,  at  the  end 
of  his  sermon,  he  said,  "There  is  a 
time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  fight." 

He  tore  off  his  robes  and  had  the 
uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army  under  it  and  said:  "and 
now  is  the  time  to  fight." 

This  House  has  preached  for  19 
months  and  we  have  not  been  heard. 
We  have  not  preached  for  protection- 
ism. We  have  preached  for  American 
jobs  and  American  industry.  We  have 
preached  for  fairness,  not  only  for 
American  working  men  and  women, 
but  for  working  men  and  women 
around  the  world  who  are  working  at 
slave  labor  wages  to  produce  garments 
that  are  flooding  this  Nation  and, 
indeed,  dressing  our  soldiers  in 
combat. 

It  is  time  that  this  administration 
listens  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  for  we  are  a  vehicle  for  the 
people  and  the  working  men  and 
women  of  the  United  Stetes. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  more  textile  jobs,  footwear  jobs, 
steel  Jobs,  auto  jobs,  American  jobs. 

a  1045 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  wrestling 
match  between  the  White  House  and 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  emergency. 
We  in  the  House.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  today  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  up  and  be  heard.  Vote 
yes  for  the  override. 


dent  Reagan  and  admire  the  great  suc- 
cesses which  he  has  enjoyed  during  his 
term  and  a  half  in  office.  But  I  would 
say  to  the  President  in  this  case.  "I 
think  that  your  political  consistency  is 
wrong.  Mr.  President,  and  I.  who  have 
considered  myself  to  be  one  of  your 
most  loyal  soldiers,  will  leave  you  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override 
your  veto  on  this  most  important  piece 
of  legislation." 


VOTE  TO  OVERRIDE 
PRESIDENT'S  VETO 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. )    

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  we  will  be  faced  with  the  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  to  override 
President  Reagan's  veto  of  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

President  Reagan's  philosophical 
consistency  is  laudable,  but  it  is  ex- 
tracting too  great  a  toll  from  a  very 
important  American  industry.  We 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  in  this 
country,  and  we  are  quickly  and  rapid- 
ly losing  the  craftsmen,  the  skilled 
workers,  and  those  workers  who  work 
in  this  vital  industry  every  year. 

In  the  event  of  an  all-out  national 
emergency,  we  will  need  thiu  vital  in- 
dustry, and  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  going 
to  be  too  late. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  very  few 
of  my  political  persuasion  who  do  not 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Presi- 


OVERRIDE   PRESIDENTIAL   VETO 
OF  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT 
(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Madam  Speaker, 
today,  those  of  us  in  this  body  who  are 
alarmed  with  the  ever-increasing  trade 
deficit  of  the  United  States,  especially 
relating  to  textile  and  apparel  imports, 
have  a  tough  row  to  hoe  in  overriding 
President  Reagan's  veto  of  the  textile 
bill. 

I  stand  before  my  colleagues  today 
as  one  person  whose  entire  life  has 
been  surrounded  by  textile  mills.  As  a 
schoolboy  growing  up  in  Sylacauga. 
my  first  job  was  in  the  textile  mill. 
When  I  served  in  the  Alabama  Legisla- 
ture. I  represented  a  county  whose 
major  livlihood  depended  on  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  mills  scattered 
throughout  the  area.  And  today. 
Madam  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent, in  Congress,  one  of  the  largest 
textile  districts  in  our  entire  country. 

My  words  today  are  not  just  my  own, 
but  come  from  the  some  25,000  textile 
workers  who  live  and  work  in  my  dis- 
trict. From  the  northern  part  of  my 
district  in  Calhoun  County,  I  speak  for 
the  residents  of  Eastaboga.  Piedmont, 
Oxford,     and     Armiston.     southward 
toward  Randolph  County.  I  speak  for 
those  textile  and  apparel  workers  in 
Roanoke.  Rock  Mills,  and  Wedowee. 
Madam   Speaker,   the  valley   area  of 
Alabama's   Third   Congressional   Dis- 
trict includes  the  towns  of  Shawmut. 
Langdale.  Lanett.  and  Lafayette,  and 
in  this  area  is  one  of  the  largest  con- 
centrations of  textile  workers  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  America.   In  the 
southern  part  of  my  district.  I  speak 
for  those  textile  workers  in  Opelika. 
Tallassee.  Phenix  City,  and  Alexander 
City.  And,  Madam  Speaker,  I  would  be 
indeed  remiss  today  if  I  did  not  men- 
tion my  home  county  of  Talladega  and 
the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  friends 
who  are  employed  in  textile  cut-and- 
sew  plants.  All  of  those  who  live  in 
these  communities  are  represented  on 
this  floor  today  and  the  message  they 
are  sending  is  loud  and  clear,  "Foreign 
imports  are  taking  our  jobs— we  need 
relief." 

Madam  Speaker,  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  I  have  had  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  handwritten  letters  pointing 


out  that  Alabama  has  lost  more  than 
10.000  textile  and  apparel  employees 
just  in  the  past  12  months  due  to 
plant  closings,  and  they  have  all  called 
my  attention  to  the  recent  trade  fig- 
ures released  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment showing  that  textile  imports 
from  Hong  Kong.  Korea.  Taiwan,  and 
China  have  increased  this  year  more 
than  20  percent  over  last  year's  fig\ire. 
I  beg  of  my  colleagues,  in  the  name 
of  saving  American  jobs  and  protect- 
ing our  industrial  base  of  these  United 
States,  to  vote  with  me  today  in  over- 
riding the  Presidential  veto  of  our  tex- 
tile biU. 


NATIONAL  STRENGTH  WILL 
GAIN  FROM  VETO  OVERRIDE 

(Mr.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Madam  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  goal  of  Ameri- 
can military  security  and  the  national 
security  of  our  country  is  peace 
through  strength,  it  is  no  less  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  national  strength  of  our 
country  that  we  have  competitiveness 
through  strength. 

The  national  s»rei.gth  of  this  coun- 
try Is  not  only  in  its  missiles  and  its  ar- 
maments and  its  men  and  women  who 
defend  our  shores;  the  national 
strength  of  our  Nation  is  made  up  of 
the  ability  to  clothe  ourselves  juid  feed 
ourselves.  Agriculture,  textiles,  steel, 
rubber— basic  industries  of  the  United 
States  of  America— make  up  the  na- 
tional strength  of  our  people.  If  we 
lose  a  part  of  that  national  strength, 
we  lose  an  overall  part,  a  key  part,  of 
the  national  security  of  our  Nation. 

This  is  an  important  vote  today  be- 
cause it  is  a  vote  for  national  strength 
and  national  security.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  with  the  bipartisan  efforts  of 
my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
make  the  case  for  overriding  this  Pres- 
idential veto  for  the  national  strength 
of  this  Nation. 


STICK  TO  THE  FACTS  ON 
TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Madam  Speaker, 
this  is  an  important  and  historic  day 
for  America.  The  debate  has  gotten  a 
little  off  track;  I  have  heard  some 
statements  that  are  just  completely  in- 
accurate, and  I  want  to  correct  them 
here  in  the  well  right  now. 

Imports  of  finished  textile  prod- 
ucts—apparel and  household  goods— in 
1980  were  13.3  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market;  today  they  are  about  24  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market.  Apparel  im- 
ports only  in  1980  were  24  percent, 
almost  25  percent  of  the  U.S.  market; 
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today,  they  represent  35  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  restrict  the  statistics  that  they 
use  in  debate  to  accurate  figures  that 
are  supplied  to  us  every  day  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  I  have  heard 
speakers  say  today  that  there  is  a  rush 
of  subsidized  Imports.  That  is  baloney; 
there  is  no  rush  of  subsidized  imports. 
There  are  adequate  laws  to  protect 
against  subsidized  importation.  The 
textile  and  garment  people  are  using 
those  laws,  andnising  them  successful- 
ly. 

The  American  textile  industry  is 
healthy.  It  is  in  transition.  Some  of  it 
will  survive,  and  some  of  it  will  not 
survive.  It  is  the  most  highly  protected 
industry  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  protected  for  far  too  long.  The 
protection  rate  is  about  40  percent, 
and  this  protection  rate  has  caused  a 
slowdown  in  the  transition  that  we 
must  normally  face. 

Certainly  textile  jobs  will  be  lost  in 
the  United  States,  but  they  will  be  lost 
to  machines  in  this  country.  I  hope 
that  during  the  debate  today  we  will 
stick  to  the  facts. 


SUBSIDIZED  GRAIN  SALES  TO 
"EVIL  EMPIRE" 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr  DARDEN.  Madam  Speaker.  V.I. 
Lenin,  the  father  of  the  Soviet  state, 
once  said.  "The  imperialists  are  so 
hungry  for  profits  that  they  will  sell 
us  the  rope  with  which  to  hang  them." 

It  appears  now  that  we  at  least  will 
sell  them— at  a  subsidized  price— the 
grain  that  offsets  the  shortfalls  cre- 
ated by  the  inadequacy  of  their  own 
agricultural  system. 

President  Reagan's  decision  to  au- 
thorize a  subsidized  grain  sale  to  the 
Soviets  even  has  Mr.  Reagan's  own 
Secretary  of  State.  George  Shultz.  baf- 
fled. The  Soviets— who  have  sworn  to 
destroy  the  very  capitalist  system 
under  which  American  farmers  oper- 
ate—wiU  use  that  system  to  buy  wheat 
at  less  cost  than  our  own  citizens  pay. 

At  the  same  time,  this  action  was 
taken  while  a  parliamentary  delega- 
tion from  Australia  was  in  Washington 
to  protest  this  potential  action.  We  did 
not  even  have  the  courtesy  to  let  them 
leave  the  country  before  we  made  that 
decision.  That  is  no  way  to  treat  a 
valued  ally. 

Madam  Speaker,  what  kind  of  logic 
is  that  from  a  President  who  has  la- 
beled the  Soviets  "an  evil  empire"? 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  NARCOTICS 

(Mr.  RANOEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  RANGEL.  Madam  Speaker,  as 
we  in  the  House  attempt  to  embark  on 
a  legislative  project  to  form  an  omni- 
bus bill  in  support  of  the  President's 
recently  declared  war  against  narcot- 
ics, it  is  important  to  note  that  all  of 
the  committees  are  working  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  r;duction  in 
demand,  as  we  have  bills  before  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to 
deal  with  interdiction,  as  Mr.  Gibbons 
has  successfully  passed  out  of  his  com- 
mittee assistance  to  our  customs,  and 
most  importantly,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  that  will  be  dealing  with 
countries  that  are  violating  interna- 
tional treaties,  those  that  have  ig- 
nored the  need  to  embark  on  eradica- 
tion programs. 

In  this  light  I  would  like  to  laud  the 
administration  for  the  effort  that  they 
have  made  in  Bolivia.  Many  of  us  were 
concerned  of  the  intrusion  of  Ameri- 
can troops  working  with  the  Bolivian 
Government,  but  notwithstanding 
that.  I  think  that  we  are  beginning  to 
develop  some  type  of  a  foreign  policy 
and  seeing  the  successful  results  of  the 
Bolivian  project. 

It  has  been  reported  to  us  by  the 
State  Department  that  at  least  six  lab- 
oratories have  been  destroyed  which 
involved  some  6  tons  of  coca  leaves 
which  would  be  coming  into  this  coun- 
try for  processing  as  cocaine.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  it  has  dramatically  re- 
duced the  demand  for  the  coca  leaf 
crops  from  the  farmers  in  Bolivia.  I 
only  hope  that  we  can  extend  this  pro- 
gram to  Peru  and  to  Colombia. 


VETERANS'  LEGISLATION 


D  1055 

DROUGHT  RELIEF 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker, 
in  a  few  moments  we  will  be  voting  on 
the  suspensions  from  Monday  and  yes- 
terday. The  third  suspension.  H.R. 
5288.  will  be  the  drought  assistance 
legislation  which  we  debated  on  the 
floor  yesterday. 

We  cannot  say  enough  about  what 
farmers,  about  what  the  individual 
citizens  have  done  to  assist  our  breth- 
ren in  the  Southeast.  This  is  tlie  first 
and  perhaps  the  only  opportunity  we 
will  have  as  Members  of  Congress  to 
have  our  imprint  and  to  assist  in  that 
endeavor,  and  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  to  support  this  legislation  and 
give  it  as  near  a  unanimous  vote  as  we 
can  so  that  we  can  tell  our  friends  that 
are  suffering  from  the  drought  that 
we  care  and  that  we.  within  the  con- 
straints that  we  have,  budget  and  oth- 
erwise, nonetheless  are  trying  to  do 
our  best  to  assist  them  in  this 
endeavor. 
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asked    and 
address  the 


Madam 


(Mr.    M0NTCJ014ERY 
was  given  permission  to 
House  for  1  minute  and  tJD  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMER"8 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  lalso  explain 
two  suspension  votes  that  pe  will  have 
in  just  a  few  moments  that  came  out 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

One  of  the  bills  you  willj  vote  on  will 
improve  the  health  care  of  veterans, 
and  the  other  bill  pertains  to  ex-pris- 
oners of  war.  to  give  benefits  such  as 
dental  care. 

These  are  not  expensive  bills,  and 
they  do  help  the  veteran.  I  hope  we 
can  get  a  unanimous  vote  3n  these  two 
bills  that  are  now  before  I, he  body  out 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  C(  immittee. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1887 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Madari  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bil  (H.R.  4184) 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na 
tional  Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987.  and  foi  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  jof  the  bill, 
the  Senate  amend- 


The  Clerk  read 
ment.  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
Science  Foundation  Authori^tion 
Fiscal  Year  1987" 


efiacting  clause 

the  "National 
Act  for 


AUTHORIZATION  Or  APPROI  RIATIOIf  S 


S<  ience 


Antantic 


Sec.  2.  (a)  There  are  authorized 
propriated  to  the  National 
tion,  for  fiscal  year  1987,  the 
in  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Mathematical  and 
$489,870,000. 

(2)  Engineering.  $172.470.0O<  i. 

(3)  Biological,  Behavioral, 
ences,  $270,500,000. 

(4)  Geosciences,  $298,150,00(1 

(5)  Scientific  Technological 
tional  Affairs.  $47,030,000 

(6)  Computer   and   Information 
and  Engineering,  $122,980,000. 

(7)  Program  Development 
ment.  $78.00.^  000. 

(8)  Dnited    SUtes 
$117,000,000. 

(9)  Science  and  Engineer!^ 
$89,000,000. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
of  this  Act,  from  the  amount 
under  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  not  less  than  $33.430.00( 
only  for  purposes  of  the  Socia 
ic  Sciences  Division: 

(2)  not  less  than  $49,870.OO0l| 
only  for  purposes  of  the 
Neural  Sciences  Division; 

(3)  not  less  than  $89.060,00C 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Sciences  Division;  and 

(4)  not  less  than  $11,500,000 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  C|}iiege 
Instrumentation  Program. 
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Sk.  3.  (a)  Appropriations  made  under  au- 
thority provided  In  sections  2  and  5  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  for  periods 
specified  in  the  Acts  making  the  appropria- 
tions. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  the  total  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  program  activities 
specified  in  thU  Act  is  less  than  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  activities  under  this  Act,  all  such  au- 
thorized amounts  for  such  activities  or  their 
subactlvities  shall  be  reduced  proportional- 
ly. 

OmCIAL  EXPENSES 

Sec.  4.  From  appropriations  ixiade  under 
authorizations  provided  in  this  Act,  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  may  be 
used  for  official  consulUtion,  represenU- 
tion,  or  other  extraordinary  expenses  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  determination  of 
the  Director  will  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

rOREIGM  CURREIICT  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  S.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
by  section  2,  not  more  than  $700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  expenses  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  incurred  outside  the  United 
States,  to  be  drawn  from  foreign  currencies 
that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines to  be  excess  to  the  normal  require- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

TRANSFERS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Funds  may  be  transferred 
among  the  categories  listed  in  section  2(a). 
so  long  as  the  net  funds  transferred  to  or 
from  any  category  do  not  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  amount  authorized  for  that  category 
In  section  2. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  may  propose  transfers  to  or 
from  any  category  exceeding  10  percent  of 
the  amount  authorized  for  that  category  In 
section  2.  An  explanation  of  any  such  pro- 
posed transfer  must  be  transmitted  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committees  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  proposed  transfer  may 
be  made  only  when  30  calendar  days  have 
passed  after  submission  of  the  written  ex- 
planation. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  3(a)<6)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C. 
lS62(aK6))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  to  provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for 
the  collection,  interpretation,  and  analysis 
of  data  on  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
sources and  to  provide  a  source  of  informa- 
tion for  policy  formulation  by  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  (jovemment;  and". 

(bKl)  Section  6  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1864a)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  after  the  section 
designation;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 
(2)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 

Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Assistant 
Directors.  National  Science  Foundation 
(4).". 

(c)  Section  10  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1869)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  within  the  limits 


of  funds  made  available  specifically  for  such 
purpose  pursuant  to  section  16,". 

(d)  Section  11  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1870)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (i); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(k)  during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987,  to  indemnify  grantees, 
contractors,  and  subcontractors  associated 
with  the  Ocean  Drilling  Program  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2354  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  with  all  approvals  and  certifi- 
cations required  by  such  indemnification 
made  by  the  Director.". 

TASK  FORCE  ON  WOMEN,  MINORITIES,  AND  THE 
HANDICAPPED  IN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  establish  a  task  force  on  women,  minori- 
ties, and  the  handicapped  in  science  and 
technology  to— 

(1)  examine  the  current  status  of  women, 
minorities,  and  the  handicapped  In  science 
and  engineering  positions  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  federally  assisted  re- 
search programs: 

(2)  coordinate  existing  Federal  programs 
designed  to  promote  the  employment  of 
women,  minorities  and  the  handicapped  in 
such  positions: 

(3)  suggest  cooperative  interagency  pro- 
grams for  promoting  such  employment; 

(4)  identify  exemplary  State,  local,  or  pri- 
vate sector  programs  designed  to  promote 
such  employment;  and 

(5)  develop  a  long-range  plan  to  advance 
opportunities  for  women,  minorities,  and 
the  handicapped  in  Federal  scientific  and 
technical  positions  in  federally  assisted  re- 
search, and  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
participating  agencies  with  the  Committee 
on  Equal  Opportunities  in  Science  and  Engi- 
neering established  by  section  36  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization 
and  Science  and  Technology  Equal  Oppor- 
tunities Act  (42  U.S.C.  1885c),  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  task  force  established  by 
this  section. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"participating  agency"  means— 

(1)  the  National  Science  Foundation: 

(2)  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services; 

(3)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 

(4)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

(5)  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

(6)  the  Department  of  Defense: 

(7)  the  Department  of  Education; 

(8)  the  Department  of  Energy; 

(9)  the  Department  of  Commerce;  and 

(10)  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(c)(1)  The  task  force  on  women,  minori- 
ties, and  the  handicapped  in  science  and 
technology  shall  be  composed  of  Individuals 
appointed  by  participating  agencies  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection. 

(2)  The  head  of  each  participating  agency 
shall  appoint  two  Individuals  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  task  force.  If  an  appointed 
member  is  unable  to  serve  for  the  duration 
of  the  task  force,  the  head  of  the  participat- 
ing agency  who  appointed  that  member 
shall  appoint  another  individual  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 


(3)  Task  force  members  may  be  app^^inted 
from  private  business,  academla.  profession- 
al associations,  or  nonprofit  foundations. 

(d)  The  task  force  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  on  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  head  of  each  participating  agency 
not  later  than  December  31,  1989. 

(e)  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
policy  shall  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  task 
force  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  ensure  that 
each  participating  agency  has  appointed 
two  members,  and  shall  assist  the  task  force 
to  meet  its  objectives. 

(f)(1)  Members  of  the  task  force  not  oth- 
erwise employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsist- 
ence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
task  force. 

(2)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  shall  make  provision  for  admin- 
istrative support  of  the  task  force,  and  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  heads  of 
other  participating  agencies  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  task  force. 

(g)  The  task  force  shall  terminate  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1990. 

greenhouse  effect  report 
Sec.  9.  The  President  shall,  at  the  earliest 
practical  date  (but  not  later  than  August  1, 
1987),  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
any  action  taken  or  proposed  to  be  taken  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Year  of 
the  Greenhouse  Effect  to  occur  in  calendar 
year  1991.  Such  report  shall  include  descrip- 
tions of  possible  International  missions  and 
related  research  and  educational  activities, 
and  other  such  activities  as  the  President 
may  consider  appropriate. 

computer  network  study 
Sec  10.  (a)  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Office")  shall  undertake  a  study  of 
critical  problems  and  current  and  future  op- 
tions regarding  communications  networks 
for  research  computers,  including  supercom- 
puters, at  universities  and  Federal  research 
facilities  In  the  United  SUtes.  The  study 
shall  include  an  analysis  of — 

(1)  the  networking  needs  of  the  Nation's 
academic  and  Federal  research  computer 
programs,  including  supercomputer  pro- 
grams, over  the  period  which  is  fifteen  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding requirements  in  terms  of  volume  of 
daU,  reliability  of  transmission,  software 
compatibility,  graphics  capability,  and 
transmission  security; 

(2)  the  benefits  and  opportunities  that  an 
improved  computer  network  would  offer  for 
electronic  mail,  file  transfer,  and  remote 
access  and  communications  for  universities 
and  Federal  research  facilities  in  the  United 
SUtes:  and 

(3)  the  networking  options  available  for 
linking  academic  and  other  federally  sup- 
ported research  computers,  including  super- 
computers, with  a  particular  emphasis  on 
the  advanUges  and  disadvantages,  if  any,  of 
fiber  optic  systems. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress— 

(1)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  a  report  on  findings 
from  the  study  undertaken  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  needs  and  options 
regarding  communications  networks  for  uni- 
versity and  Federal  research  supercom- 
puters within  the  United  SUtes;  and 
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(2)  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  a  report  on  findings 
from  the  study  undertaken  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  needs  and  options 
regarding  communications  networlts  for  all 
research  computers  at  universities  and  Fed- 
eral research  facilities  In  the  United  SUtes. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  11.  Title  IX  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1959  (42  U.S.C.  1876  et 
seq.)  is  repealed. 

Mr.  WALGREN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Madam  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Recoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Kaptur).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Madam  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walgren],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  ex- 
plain the  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Madam  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  on  June  26, 
1986,  the  House  amended  and  passed 
H.R.  4184,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1987  by  a  vote  of  405  yeas  to  2 
nays.  On  August  1,  the  Senate  amend- 
ed S.  2184,  the  Senate  counterpart  bill, 
then  substituted  the  text  for  that  of 
H.R.  4184  and  passed  the  bill.  In  the 
other  body,  two  committees  considered 
the  NSP  authorization— the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation.  The  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill  both  provide 
for  a  total  authorization  of  $1,686  bil- 
lion, a  level  identical  to  the  authoriza- 
tion level  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Prior  to  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
the  Senate,  representatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
consulted  with  the  two  Senate  com- 
mittees to  review  any  differences  be- 
tween the  House-passed  version  and 
the  versions  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 
The  Senate  version  before  us  reflects 
the  consensus  between  the  House  and 
Senate  committees. 


tional  $4  million  for  astronomical  sci- 
ences above  the  initial  administration 
request.  However,  the  total  authoriza- 
tion level  remains  the  same  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  H.R. 
4184. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contains  a  provi- 
sion, not  in  the  House-passed  version, 
which  states  that  if  the  total  amount 
appropriated  to  carry  out  program  ac- 
tivities is  less  than  the  amoimt  author- 
ized, all  authorized  amoimts  are  to  be 
reduced  proportionaOly.  The  Senate- 
passed  version  also  includes  a  provi- 
sion to  establish  an  interagency  Task 
Force  on  Women,  Minorities,  and  the 
Handicapped  in  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy to  advance  opportunities  for  these 
groups  in  Federal  scientific  and  tech- 
nical positions  in  federally  assisted  re- 
search. 

Authorization  for  two  studies  and  re- 
ports is  included  in  the  Senate  version 
which  was  not  included  in  H.R.  4184  as 
passed  by  the  House.  These  provisions 
require  the  President  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  actions  taken,  or 
proposed,  to  establish  an  International 
Year  of  the  Greenhouse  Effect.  Like- 
wise, the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  is  to  study  and  report  to 
the  Congress  critical  problems  and 
current  and  future  options  regarding 
communications  networks  for  research 
computers,  including  supercomputers, 
at  universities  and  F'ederal  research 
facilities. 

The  House-passed  version  contains  a 
provision  to  authorize  NSF,  for  a  5- 
year  period,  to  indemnify  grantees, 
contractors,  and  subcontractors  associ- 
ated with  the  Ocean  Drilling  Program. 
The  Senate  amended  S.  2184  to  in- 
clude this  language.  H.R.  4184.  as 
passed  by  the  House,  also  includes  a 
directive  that  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  Foundation  may  be 
used  to  implement  or  enforce  changes 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  [OMB]  Circular  A-21  made 
subsequent  to  February  11,  1986.  This 
provision  referred  to  the  rather  hasty 
promulgation  by  OMB  which  would 
have  made  a  major  change  in  the 
amount  of  administative  cost  allow- 
ances to  imiversities.  Since  the  time 
H.R.  4184  passed  the  House,  however. 
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I  want  to  especially  giv«  credit  and 
recognition  as  we  pass  thi;  bill  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  conutiittee.  Don 
FuQUA.  as  well  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member.  Mr.  LnjAN.  ai  id  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  vl  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science.  Research  and 
Technology,  Mr.  Boehlert.  for  their 
cooperation  and  sustainec  efforts  in 
the  development  of  this  legkslation. 

The  basic  science  and  fjmdamental 
engineering  research  suiftported  by 
NSF  ultimately  provides  much  of  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  solve  the  Na- 
tion's current  and  futur;  economic 
challenges  and  maintain  our  competi- 
tive technological  advantage.  H.R. 
4184,  as  amended  and  parsed  by  the 
Senate,  will  help  to  guaran  «e  not  only 
the  knowledge  base,  bul  that  our 
young  citizens  benefit  frori  education 
and  advancement  in  science  and  engi- 
neering. I  urge  my  coUeagL  es  to  adopt 
the  Senate-passed  versio;i  of  H.R. 
4184,  so  that  this  authorization  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  may 
become  public  law. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  lis  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  to  reauthorize  fimds 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  As  the  gentleman 
explained  on  June  26,  1986,  the  House 
debated  H.R.  4184  and  overwhelming- 
ly voted  to  support  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  increased  funding  of 
the  National  Science  Foimdation.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
particularly  Senator  HAXcit  and  Sena- 
tor Gorton,  for  their  expeditious, 
thorough,  and  strong  enddrsement  of 
this  legislation. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  :.he  Senate, 
meets  the  need  for  a  sound  budget 
proposal  for  an  agency  that  provides 
significant  support  to  our  1  ration's  sci- 
ence and  engineering  research  and 
education  enterprises.  The  /ast  major- 
ity of  precoUege.  undergraduate,  and 
graduate  institutions  in  the  United 
States  are  supported  in  son  e  way  with 
NSF  funds.  Therefore,  all  taxpayers 
benefit  from  NSF's  progi-ams.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  several  programs 
NSF  sponsors  that  have  a  cost-shawing 
factor  assigned  to  them.  Tliis  has  not 
only  leveraged  the  Federal  investment 


There  are  some  differences  between    OMB  has  modified  the  proposal,  thus    in  science,  but  it  has  also  drawn  State 


the  House-passed  version  of  H.R.  4184. 
and  the  Senate  substitute  which  is 
before  us  today.  The  House-passed  bill 
redirected  fiuuis  from  the  U.S.  Antarc- 
tic Program  to  the  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences  Programs  ajid  the  Col- 
lege Science  Instrumentation  Program 
within  the  Science  and  Engineering 
Education  Directorate.  The  Senate  bill 
redirects  identical  amounts  to  these 
programs,  but  gives  the  director  of  the 
Foundation  authority  to  reallocate  the 
funds  as  he  sees  appropriate,  rather 
than  taking  all  of  the  fimds  from  the 
U.S.  Antarctic  Program.  In  addition, 
the  Senate  version  authorizes  an  addi- 


the  committee  agreed  with  the  Senate 
to  drop  this  provision. 

All  other  aspects  of  H.R.  4184  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  are  identical  to 
the  House  bill.  I  believe  the  Science 
and  Technology  Conunittee's  consulta- 
tion with  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
and  Commerce  Committee  has  pro- 
duced an  excellent  authorization  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  two  Senate  commit- 
tees continue  to  work  together,  and  I 
appreciate  the  cooperation,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  which  allows  Con- 
gress to  move  forward  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion with  an  authorization  for  NSF. 


and  local  governments,  acat  emic  insti- 
tutions, and  the  private  sector  into  a 
productive  alliance. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  trie  House  to 
accept  the  imanimous-cons(  nt  request 
for  passage  of  H.R.  4184.  It  is  not  only 
a  strong  signal  of  the  Congress'  sup 
port  for  basic  research  and  education, 
but  it  is  also  a  very  sound  investment 
of  taxpayers'  money, 

Madam  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  res 
ervation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tebapore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  reqiest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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JMI 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
AND  GROUNDS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  THE  S-MmXTTE 
RULE 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  xinanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  be 
permitted  to  sit  today.  August  6.  1986, 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  matter  has 
been  cleared  by  the  minority. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5.  rule  I.  the  Chair  will 
now  put  the  question  on  each  motion 
on  which  further  proceedings  were 
postponed  on  Monday.  August  4,  1986. 
and  Tuesday,  Aug\ist  5.  1986.  in  the 
order  in  which  that  motion  was  enter- 
tained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order: 

H.R.  4333,  by  the  yeas  and  nays; 

H.R.  4623,  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

H.R.  5288,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  all  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  vote  in  this  series. 


IMPROVED  BENEFITS  FOR 
FORMER  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
biU,  H.R.  4333. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoHTGOifKRT]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  biU.  H.R.  4333, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  413,  nays 
0.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  17. 
as  follows: 
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Aekeiman 


Alexander 
AndenoD 
Andrew! 


YEAS-413 

Annunsio 

AnUiony 

Appleg»te 

Archer 

Armey 


Aipln 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Rsflham 

Banuird 


Barnes 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Blacgl 

BiUraUs 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Bo«s 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonier  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boeco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Craic 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laOana 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Oingell 

DioGuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Donran(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyaon 

Early 

Eckart(OB) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 


English 

Erdreich 

Evans (LA) 

Evans (IL) 

PasceU 

FaweU 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oallo 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gordon 

Gradlaon 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (FA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 


Levin  (MI) 

LevlneCCA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loefner 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

MaUui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCandleas 

McCloakey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMiUan 

Meyers 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 


Hammerschmidt  Miller  (WA) 


Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

HUer 

HiUls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Lehmau  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 


MlneU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinarl 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortls 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

Qulllen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberta 


Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

SlatUry 

SlauRhter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 


Smith  (NK) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
stark 
Stenholm 
stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
TorriceUl 


Towns 

Trafkant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

VanderJact 

Vento 

VlMdosky 

Volkmer 

VucanoTteh 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehunt 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tate* 

Yatnm 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
McCain 


NOT  VOTINO-17 


Clay 

Conyers 

Courter 

Dymally 

itzio 

Franklin 


Grotberg 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Long 

Mica 

Moore 

a  1115 


Pepper 

Roukema 

SUjander 

Valentine 

WiUiams 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  reduce  to  a 
minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device  may  be  taken  on  all  the  addi- 
tional motions  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  the  Chair  has  postponed  fur- 
ther proceedings. 


VETERANS'  HEALTH-CARE 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  4623.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoMTGOMSRY]  that  the  House  suspend 


the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4623, 
as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered. 

The  Chair  announces  that  this  will 
be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  418,  nays 
0,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 
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Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

BUlrakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

CaUahan 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

Coate 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

E>arden 

Daschle 

Daub 


YEAS— 418 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

DtngeU 

DioGuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (LA) 

Evans (IL) 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Fogltetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

FuQua 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzales 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Oradlson 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Ouarinl 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HamUton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 


Henry 

HUer 

HUlis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

LewU  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloakey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugb 


McKeman 

McKinney 

McMUlan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MUler  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MlneU 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 


Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUiorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
StaUings 
Stangeland 
Stark 


Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwindaU 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

WUliams 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Yoimg  (MO) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING— 13 


Camey 

Clay 

Conyers 

Courter 

Dickinson 


Grotberg 

Hertel 

Long 

Moody 

Moore 

D  1130 


Pepper 

SUjander 

Valentine 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof),  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  the  de- 
livery of  health-care  services  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
DROUGHT  RELIEF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  question  of  suspending 


(if 


tempore. 


the  rules  and  passing  th^  bill.  HJl. 
5288.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title 

The  SPEAKER   pro 
question  is  on  the  motion 
the  gentleman  from  Texu 
Garza]  that  the  House 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H 
amended,  on  which  the 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken 
device,  and  there  were — yejas 
0,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 


thebilL 

The 
offered  by 

[Mr.  DE  LA 

^pend  the 
R.  5288,  as 
and  nays 


yeas 


b^ 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bames 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

BiUrakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

BnxJks 

BnMmfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

CampbeU 

Camey 

Carper 

Carr 

ChancUer 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 
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YEAS-418 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

DeUums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardl 

Dixon 

DormeUy 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (LA) 

Evans (IL) 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

FogUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Prarklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 
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electronic 
418,  nays 


<}uarini 

(runderson 

1  laU  (OH) 

1  laU,  Ralph 

llamUton 

]  lammerschmidt 

Hansen 

ilartnett 

:  latcher 

;iawklns 

layes 

lefner 

lenry 

lUer 

iUUs 

flolt 

lopkins 

iorton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

autto 

ayde 

treland 

lacobs 

leffords 

lenklns 

lohnson 

rones  (NO 

Tones  (OK) 

rones  (TN) 

Sanjorski 

Captur 

Casich 

kastenmeier 

Semp 

SenneUy 

CUdee 

Cindness 

IQeczka 

Colbe 

Colter 

Costmayer 

Cramer 

jaFalce 

jagomarstno 

jantos 

Jitu 

jeach  (lA) 
:  icath  (TX) 
:  jehman  (CA) 
:  iehman  (FL) 
Iceland 

icnt 

ievln(MI) 

jevine  (CA) 

icwis  (CA) 

iewis  (FL) 
]  Jghtfoot 
liiplnski 
1  Jvingston 
Uoyd 
lioeffler 
l«tt 

]  lowery  (CA) 
1  x>wry  (WA) 
liujan 
liuken 
lAmdlne 
l>ungren 
liack 
MacKay 
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llanton 

Porter 

Spence 

Markey 

Price 

Spratt 

Mu-lenee 

PurseU 

St  Germain 

Martin  (IL) 

Quillen 

Staggers 

Martin  (NT) 

RahaU 

StaUings 

Martina 

Rangel 

Stangeland 

Matmii 

Ray 

Stark 

MaTTOules 

Retula 

Stenholm 

MaaaoU 

Reid 

Stokes 

McCain 

Richardson 

Strang 

McCandless 

Rldce 

Stratton 

MeCloakey 

Rlnaldo 

Studds 

McCoUum 

RItter 

Stump 

McCurdy 

Roberts 

Sundquist 

McDade 

Robinson 

Sweeney 

MeEwen 

Rodino 

Swift 

McOrath 

Roe 

Swindall 

McHuch 

Roemer 

Synar 

McKeman 

Rocers 

TUlon 

McKinney 

Rose 

Tauke 

McMlUan 

Rostenkowski 

Taualn 

Meyen 

Roth 

Taylor 

Mica 

Roukema 

Thomas  (CA) 

Michel 

Rowland  (CT) 

Thomas  (OA) 

MIkulski 

Rowland  (OA) 

Torres 

MiUer  (CA) 

Roybal 

TorriceUi 

MlUer  (OH) 

Rudd 

Towns 

MiUer  (WA) 

Ruaso 

Traf  leant 

MtaieU 

Sabo 

Traxler 

MltcheU 

Savace 

UdaU 

Moakley 

Sax  ton 

Vento 

Molinari 

Schaefer 

Vlscloaky 

MoUohan 

Scheuer 

Volkmer 

Monaon 

Schneider 

Vucanovich 

Montfomery 

Schroeder 

Waldon 

Moody 

Schuette 

Walgren 

Moorhead 

Schulze 

Walker 

Morriaon  (CT) 

Schumer 

Watkins 

Morrison  (WA) 

SelberUng 

Waxman 

Mraiek 

Senaenbreiuier 

Weaver 

Murphy 

Sharp 

Weber 

Murtha 

Shaw 

Weiss 

Myers 

Shelby 

Wheat 

Natcher 

Shumway 

Whitehurst 

Neal 

Shuater 

WhlUey 

Nelson 

Sikoiakl 

Whlttaker 

Nichols 

Sisiaky 

Whitten 

NlelM>n 

Skeoi 

WiUiaros 

Nowak 

Skelton 

Wilson 

Dakar 

Slattery 

Wlrth 

Oberatar 

Slaughter 

Wise 

Obey 

Smith  (PL) 

Wolf 

Olln 

Smith  (lA) 

Wolpe 

Ortiz 

Smith  (NE) 

Wortley 

Owens 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wright 

Oxley 

Smith,  Denny 

Wyden 

Packard 

(OR) 

Wylle 

Panetu 

Smith.  Robert 

Yates 

Parris 

(NH) 

Tatron 

Pashayan 

Smith.  Robert 

Young  (AK) 

Pease 

(OR) 

Young  (PL) 

Penny 

Snowe 

Young  (MO) 

Perkins 

Snyder 

Zschau 

Petri 

Solan 

Pickle 

Solomon 

NOT  VOTING 
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Clay 

Hendon 

SiUander 

Oourter 

Hertel 

Valentine 

Duncan 

Long 

Vander  Jagt 

Prank 

Moore 

Orotberg 

Pepper 

vious  commitments  in  my  district.  I 
was  therefore  unable  to  return  to 
Wasliington  in  time  to  vote  on  three 
bills  which  were  approved  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  These  bills  were 
H.R.  4333.  providing  certain  disability 
benefits  for  former  prisoners  of  war; 
H.R.  4623,  the  Veterans'  Health  Care 
Amendments;  and  H.R.  5288.  the 
Emergency  Drought  Relief  Act. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  each  of  these  bills. 

I  particularly  want  to  point  out  my 
support  for  the  Emergency  Drought 
Relief  Act.  I  was  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation,  which  is  needed 
badly  in  the  Southeastern  United 
States. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  a  complete 
solution  for  the  many  farmers  who 
have  been  hit  hard  by  drought,  but  it 
does  make  available  emergency  loans 
and  feed  donations  that  could  be  criti- 
cal for  some  farmers.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  House  has  passed  this  bill  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  Our  action  today 
provides  both  symbolic  support  and 
tangible  assistance  to  the  farmers  who 
already  face  formidable  challenges. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  provide  emergen- 
cy assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
adversely  affected  by  natural  disasters 
in  1986." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unavoidably  delayed  in  North 
Carolina  this  morning  because  of  pre- 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R  4151,  OMNIBUS  DIPLO- 
MATIC SECURITY  AND  ANTI- 
TERRORISM ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  4151)  to 
provide  enhanced  diplomatic  security 
and  combat  international  terrorism, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees: 

For  consideration  of  the  entire 
House  bill  and  Senate  amendment: 
Messrs.  Fascell,  Yatron,  Mica,  Kost- 
MATER,  Smith  of  Florida,  Weiss, 
MacKat,  Broompield.  and  Oilman, 
Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Mack,  and  Mr. 
McCain. 

As  additional  conferees  for  consider- 
ation of  title  IX  of  the  House  bill  and 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: Messrs.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
BiAGGi,  Studds,  Davis,  and  Snyder. 

For  consideration  of  titles  III,  VIII, 
XI,  and  section  603  of  the  House  bill 
and  modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference: Messrs.  Aspin,  Price,  and 
Dickinson. 

For  consideration  of  sections  702, 
703,  711,  713,  and  714  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  modifications  com- 
mitted tc  conference:  Messrs.  Rodino, 
Hughes.  EJdwards  of  California,  Con- 
YERS,  McCoLLUM,  LuNGREN,  and  Gekas. 


For  consideration  of  title  III  and 
title  VIII  of  the  House  bill  and  modifi- 
cations committed  to  conference:  Mr. 
FoBO   of   Michigan.   Mrs.   Schroeder, 

"-       '^ *'-       HORTON, 


Ms'.-^Oakar,    Mr. 
YotfNG  of  Alaska. 
There  was  no  objection. 


and    Mr. 


TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OF  1985— 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  further  consideration 
of  the  veto  message  of  the  President 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  1562)  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment and  to  promote  the  economic  re- 
covery of  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
industry  and  its  workers. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bill,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding? 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi]  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  casts 
an  important  vote  which  will  help  de- 
termine what  kind  of  trade  policy  the 
U.S.  Congress  wants  to  adopt.  The 
question  before  us  is  whether  we 
should  enact  statutory  quotas  on  im- 
ports of  textiles,  footwear,  and  copper, 
as  supporters  of  H.R.  1562  propose,  or 
whether  to  pursue  another  type  of  ap- 
proach to  our  trade  problems.  I  have  a 
great  deal  in  common  with  my  col- 
league from  Georgia,  the  sponsor  of 
this  biU.  Both  of  us  are  greatly  trou- 
bled by  our  record  trade  deficits, 
which  continue  to  rise  every  month. 
Both  of  us  are  disturbed  by  the  loss  of 
2  million  manufacturing  jobs  since 
1981,  and  its  implications  for  our  in- 
dustrial base.  Both  of  us  are  highly 
critical  of  this  administration's  han- 
dling of  our  international  trade  and 
monetary  problems,  and  its  demon- 
strated reluctance  to  act  until  forced 
to  do  so.  Both  of  us  feel  the  urgency  to 
take  aggressive  action  to  reduce  our 
trade  deficit  and  revive  our  sagging 
international  competitiveness. 

I  regret,  however,  that  we  do  not 
agree  on  the  best  course  of  action  for 
the  Congress  to  take.  My  colleague 
proposes  to  respond  to  the  very  com- 


plex, difficult  trade  problems  this 
country  faces— pressures  felt  not  only 
by  the  textile  industry,  but  through- 
out our  manufacturing  and  agricultur- 
al sectors— by  legislating  unilateral, 
unconditional  import  restrictions  on 
certain  products.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  the  right  answer  to  our  dilemma, 
and  I  seriously  doubt  that  my  col- 
leagues are  prepared  to  vote  for  such 
measures  for  every  industry  in  Amer- 
ica that  faces  a  trade  problem. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  move 
this  country's  trade  policy  in  the 
wrong  direction.  This  legislation  will 
make  it  harder  to  open  up  foreign 
markets  and  harder  to  achieve  reci- 
procity in  the  world  trading  system.  It 
does  nothing  to  eliminate  unfair  trade 
practices.  It  does  nothing  to  promote 
growth  In  world  trade.  Once  the 
United  States  has  enacted  this  legisla- 
tion, we  cannot  expect  to  be  taken  se- 
riously by  Japan  and  other  nations 
when  we  demand  that  they  eliminate 
their  protectionist  policies.  We  will 
lose  our  credibility  at  the  negotiating 
table.  In  short,  this  bill  does  not  ad- 
dress the  real  trade  problems  which 
we  face  today,  and  instead  mandates  a 
trade  policy  that  will  be  contrary  to 
our  own  best  Interests. 

There  Is  a  responsible  and  construc- 
tive answer  to  this  Nation's  trade  diffi- 
culties. Less  than  3  months  ago  this 
House  passed  H.R.  4800,  the  omnibus 
trade  reform  bill.  It  does  not  resort  to 
unilateral  protectionism,  but  Instead 
uses  the  threat  of  retaliation  In  order 
to  promote  free  and  fair  trade.  It  does 
address  the  inequities  in  the  trading 
system,  and  demaniis  fair  play  on  the 
part  of  aU  who  trade  with  us.  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  major 
principle  underlying  H.R.  4800:  That 
the  United  States  is  justified  In  taking 
tough  action  against  foreign  protec- 
tionism in  areas  such  as  telecommuni- 
cations. How  can  we  hold  that  princi- 
ple out  to  the  world  once  we  disavow 
all  of  our  bilateral  textile  agreements 
and  close  down  our  own  market  for 
textiles?  Countries  will  be  justified  in 
saying  to  us,  "you  do  it,  too!" 

Like  my  colleague  from  Georgia,  I, 
too,  am  worried  about  the  trade  defi- 
cit, jobs  and  our  International  com- 
petitiveness. But  I  want  to  do  more 
than  cast  a  vote  out  of  frustration.  I 
want  to  pass  trade  legislation  that 
helps  us  solve  our  problems  rather 
than  making  them  worse.  I  urge  a  no 
vote  on  H.R.  1562. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  remaining 
time  in  equal  measures  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jenkins],  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons], and  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  permitted  to  yield  to 
other  Members. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  procedure  being  followed  with 
respect  to  division  of  time  for  debate.  I 
have  always  prided  myself  In  telling 
everyone,  Including  In  a  speech  I  made 
this  morning  downtown,  of  the  good, 
friendly  and  fair  relationship  that  I 
have  with  my  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
ski]. 

I  was  surprised  when  I  came  to  the 
floor  this  morning  to  find  that  we  had 
no  time  allocated  to  the  minority.  I 
recall  just  2  weeks  ago,  when  I  offered 
a  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  on 
the  tax  conference,  that  I  had  an  hour 
and  yielded  half  to  my  chairman.  I 
just  assumed  that  was  the  right  thing 
to  do,  because  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress  all  these  years  we  have 
always  given  the  other  side  at  least 
half  of  the  time.  Today,  I  found  that  it 
was  all  being  allocated  to  the  Demo- 
cratic side. 
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Under  the  rules  that  can  be  done, 
but  it  has  not  been  the  custom.  Fol- 
lowing the  regular  order  of  the  House, 
the  committee  chairman  would  ordi- 
narily yield  to  me  as  his  opposite 
number  on  the  committee  half  the 
time.  This  has  been  traditionally.  I 
have  been  In  this  House  22  years,  and 
to  me  It  has  never  happened  before 
and  I  believe  it  should  not  happen  In 
this  Instance. 

It  Is  true  that  this  issue  will  not  be 
settled  along  party  lines.  The  Mem- 
bers may  be  split  fairly  equally  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Therefore,  it 
can  be  argued  strongly  that  time  for 
the  debate  should  be  divided  between 
those  for  the  override  and  those  op- 
posed to  it.  In  this  case,  too,  my  objec- 
tion is  valid  because  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski],  and  I  are  on  different  sides 
of  the  question.  He  opposes  override, 
and  I  favor  it. 

To  sum  it  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  tradition, 
comity,  regular  order,  and  fairness  all 
argue  for  division  of  time  as  I  have  re- 
quested. I  am  aware  that  the  gentle- 
man does  control  the  time  and  can 
divide  the  time,  but  I  call  upon  him  to 
show  his  usual  fairness.  And  it  is  not 
just  his  usual  fairness;  It  Is  fairness  as 
he  has  always  shown  It.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  known  the  gen- 
tleman to  be  what  I  might  say  is 
unfair  in  the  division  of  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  Is  the  gentle- 
man objecting  to  the  division  and 
right  to  allocate  time  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rosten- 

KOWSKI]? 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  I  do  object  to  that, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]. 


PARLUMEHTART  INQUI]  LIES 


Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 
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Mr.  Speak- 


er, may  I  make  a  parliai^entary  in- 
quiry? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tei^pore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  It. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  What  now 
does  this  do  with  respect  tq  my  distrib- 
uting time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teihpore.  The 
gentleman  may  distribute  jthe  time  In 
exactly  the  way  he  Indicated  as  long  as 
he  does  not  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
those  Members  in  turn  to  be  permitted 
to  yield  blocks  of  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Then.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia.  Let  me  amend 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  remaining 
time  divided  equally  among  the  3 
Members  as  follows:  The 
from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
gentleman  from  Florida 
BONs],  and  the  gentleman 
gla  [Mr.  Jenkins]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenbore.  Then 
the  gentleman  yields  approximately 
18  Vi  minutes  to  each  of  t^ese  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 
er,  I  have  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Do  I  need  unanimous  coiisent,  then, 
in  order  for  my  colleagues 
have  yielded  the  time  to  jaeld  blocks 
of  time  to  other  Members? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teijipore. 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  conseht  that  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  referred 
have  the  authority  to  yiqld  time  to 
their  colleagues. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  addlt  ional  unan- 


gentleman 

DcfNCAN],    the 

[Mr.    GiB- 

from  Geor- 


Mr.  Speak- 


The 


Mr.  Speak- 


the  gentle- 

re- 
I  have  no 


Imous  consent  request  of 
man  from  Illinois? 

Mr.   DUNCAN.   Mr.   Ch4irman. 
serving  the  right  to  object 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  likei  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  ijid  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temriore.  There 
Is  no  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Wr.  Rosten- 
kowski], and  it  is,  therefore,  agreed 
to. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  under  rule 
XV  there  is  no  basis  for  itdsing  the 
point  of  no  quorum  at  this  point  in  the 
debate. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons] 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenjpore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] has  18  minutes  and  4G  seconds. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  mincrity  side.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  they  a  re  going  to 
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divide  the  time  equally.  I  understand 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Jenkins]  is  going  to  yield  some  time  to 
them  also.  Is  that  correct?  We  are 
both  going  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
minority  side? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  It  might  not  be  ex- 
actly 5  minutes. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  All  right.  I  will  yield 
5  minutes.  I  understood  that  was  going 
to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand the  time  is  allocated  equally  to 
me,  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Crane],  the  ranking  Member  on 
the  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  who  opposes 
the  override,  and  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Campbell], 
who  favors  the  override. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  allocate 
the  time  which  has  been  given  to  me 
equally  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Crane],  then. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  The 
unanimous  consent  requests  are 
agreed  to,  without  objection. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  attempt  to  keep  track  of 
those  Members  to  whom  time  has 
been  allocated. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
inquiry  is  this:  As  I  understand  it— and 
the  Chair  may  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong— that  the  time  jrielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Duncan],  18V4  minutes,  has  been  divid- 
ed equally  between  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]  and  myself. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
the  way  the  Chair  interprets  it. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  make  a  further  inquiry,  is  it  then 
my  understanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has  yield- 
ed 5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Crane]?  Is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
the  Chair's  understanding. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  My  question,  then, 
as  a  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this:  Has 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jen- 
kins]  been  given  time,  and  has  he 

yielded  yet?  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jen- 
kins] has  not  been  recognized  up  to 

this  point. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  My  further  inquiry 
then  would  be  this,  if  I  may  state  it:  If 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jen- 
kins] is  yielded  the  time  uf  18V^  min- 
utes, then  he  still  is  allowed  to  yield 
time  to  this  gentleman  if  he  so  de- 
sires? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  I  support  the 
position  of  the  President.  I  assume 
that  I  will  be  allowed  to  close  debate: 
is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct  as  ranking  major- 
ity member  at  this  point. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  All  right.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  started  out  with  13  minutes 
and  40  seconds  after  he  yielded  5  min- 
utes. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  historic  vote  this  Congress  will 
cast  this  year,  next  year,  last  year,  or 
any  year  in  this  timeframe.  This  is 
more  than  just  a  foreign  policy  vote. 
This  is  more  than  just  a  national 
policy  vote.  This  is  a  tax  to  be  levied 
on  all  American  people,  a  tax  starting 
at  around  $7  billion  a  year  and  going 
up  over  a  5-year  period  to  a  total  of 
about  $44  billion. 

This  is  a  new  and  added  tax  that 
people  will  have  to  pay.  Who  will  be 
the  taxpayers  in  this  respect?  Will 
they  be  the  wealthy?  Will  they  be 
business?  No.  they  will  be  the  poorest 
of  all  Americans.  That  is  who  will  pay 
this  tax.  They  will  pay  it  as  they  pur- 
chase their  shoes,  their  socks,  their 
underwear,  their  coats,  and  their  jack- 
ets so  that  they  can  go  to  work  and  go 
to  school.  These  are  the  people  on 
whom  we  will  be  putting  an  additional 
burden. 

We  will  be  saying  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  are  "Uncle  Welcher." 
We  have  about  40  agreements  that 
will  be  broken  unilaterally  by  this  one 
act.  We  will  be  pimishing  such  friends 
as  Israel  by  rolling  back  its  imports  of 
textiles  by  44  percent.  Yet  this  is  a 
country  with  which  we  just  solemnly 
finished  negotiating  a  treaty,  a  free 
trade  arrangement,  less  than  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  We  will  roll  their  trade 
back  by  this  bill  by  40  percent. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Members  what  this 
will  do  for  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States.  They  can  all  judge  that. 
We  cannot  enter  into  as  many  agree- 
ments as  we  have  and  then  unilateral- 
ly walk  away  from  them  when  the 
going  gets  tough. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  30  additional  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  many 
false  figures  used  here.  The  textile  in- 
dustry is  healthy.  It  is  prosperous,  and 


it  is  in  change.  It  was  a  stellar  per- 
former last  year  on  the  stock  market. 
It  is  increasing  in  employment  today, 
and  all  of  the  sounds  and  all  of  the 
songs  about  how  badly  it  is  doing  are  a 
distortion,  a  bad  distortion  of  the  true 
facts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  has  expired. 
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Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Derrick]. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  historic  vote.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] on  that,  but  there  are  those  who 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  we,  as 
Representatives  of  this  country,  do 
not  have  the  right  to  be  concerned 
about  the  jobs  of  Americans.  This  is  ri- 
diculous. 

There  are  those  who  tell  you  that 
this  is  protectionist  legislation,  and 
they  are  correct;  but  this  is  legalized 
protectionism.  It  is  protectionism  that 
has  been  agreed  to. 

We  all  know  what  the  GATT  agree- 
ments are,  the  big  ball  of  wax.  Pour- 
teen  years  ago,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
member  nations,  the  signatories,  that 
textiles  represented  a  special  place.  It 
was  agreed  that  this  would  be  an  abro- 
gation of  the  GATT  agreements.  All 
the  signatory  countries  signed  the 
Multi-Fiber  Agreements. 

The  reason  we  are  here  today  is  be- 
cause our  Nation  has  not  enforced  its 
part  of  these  Multi-Fiber  Agreements. 
The  European  Common  Market  saw 
it  coming  in  the  early  1980's.  They 
limited  their  imports. 

Japan  saw  it  coming  a  long  time  ago. 
They  have  kept  their  imports  at  a  very 
low  level. 

Korea  does  not  allow  any  textile/ap- 
parel goods  into  that  nation  from  a 
wage  market  that  is  less  than  theirs. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

The  problem  that  we  face,  and  I 
might  add  that  I  have  Iciit  thousands 
and  thousands  of  jobs  in  South  Caroli- 
na and  throughout  this  Nation,  that 
the  Third  World  nations  who  are 
starved  admittedly  for  dollars  because 
of  the  relatively  low  capitalization  and 
high  labor  intensity  have  flooded  and 
overproduced  in  the  world.  We  are  the 
only  market  in  the  world,  for  practical 
purposes,  that  is  open  to  them.  They 
are  flooding  our  markets  because 
other  countries  are  not  enforcing  their 
part  of  the  Multi-Fiber  Agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
vote  to  override  the  President's  veto 
for  the  Members  that  you  represent 
and  the  citizens  that  you  represent 
and  for  the  jobs  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  1562,  the  Tex- 
tUe  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
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Act  of  1985.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
economic  reasons  for  this  but  the  most 
Important  one  is  simply— jobs.  Textile 
plants  are  closing  every  month  all 
across  the  United  States  because  of 
unfair  competition  from  cheaply  made 
foreign  imports.  Almost  400.000  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  lost  what  may  be 
their  only  means  of  livelihood.  Our 
economy  ends  up  as  the  net  loser  Un- 
employed people  don't  buy  goods  and 
don't  pay  taxes. 

I  am  not  willing  to  sit  back  and  let 
this  industry  be  run  into  the  ground 
on  the  basis  of  maintaining  the  princi- 
ple of  "free"  trade.  Without  fair  trade, 
there  can  be  no  free  trade!  How  can  it 
be  fair  when  the  major  textile  export- 
ers subsidize  their  industries  and  pay 
their  employers  $1  a  day?  We  can't 
compete  with  that  tjrpe  of  manage- 
ment, and  I  don't  want  to.  Our  em- 
ployees are  some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  world,  and  with  a  level 
playing  field,  we  can  compete  with  any 
foreign  nation. 

This  bill  does  not  do  a  thing  that  our 
Nation  has  not  already  decided  was 
necessary  to  maintain  a  decent  market 
for  our  domestic  textile  industry. 
What  this  bill  does  is  require  the  ad- 
ministration to  enforce  the  laws  that 
are  already  on  the  books.  I  have  heard 
the  argument  about  the  abundance  of 
regulations  for  every  form  of  fiber  and 
fabric  known  to  man.  However,  those 
regulations  aren't  worth  the  paper 
they  are  printed  on  if  we  continue  to 
look  the  other  way  when  the  ship- 
ments of  garments  from  Taiwan  are 
unloaded  in  our  ports. 

The  American  people  cannot  take 
this  unfair  treatment  from  our  own 
trade  policies  anymore. 

What  is  more  important— South 
Korea  or  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schulze],  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee and  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express 
my  opposition  to  H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act. 

When  the  President  vetoed  H.R.  1562  last 
December  he  directed  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  negotiate  a  stronger 
and  more  comprehensive  multifiber  arrange- 
ment 

The  new  agreement,  which  was  released 
August  1,  exterxis  coverage  to  fibers  such  as 
ramie,  linen  and  silk  blends  whKh  were  previ- 
ousty  uncontrolled.  The  rtew  agreement  also 
pro^des  a  mecharisim  to  prevent  destructive 
import  surges,  and  improves  provisions  to  pre- 
vent fraud.  Also,  as  tf>e  new  arrar>gement  was 
being  negotiated,  U.S.  representatives  made 
dear  that  the  Uruted  States  would  continue  to 
pursue  measures  In  our  bilateral  agreement 
that  will  open  markets  to  our  textile  exports. 


H.R.  1562  woukj  impose  significant  costs 
on  U.S.  consumers.  The  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  estimates  that  U.S.  con- 
sumers will  pay  an  additional  $44  billion  for 
ctothing  over  the  next  5  years.  In  other  words 
U.S.  consumers  will  pay  $70,000  for  each 
$13,000  a  year  textile  job  saved. 

FurthernKKe,  the  United  States  will  erxxxjr- 
age  its  competitors  to  increase  their  profits  by 
shifting  ttieir  productnn  into  higher  valued 
mercfiandise.  Lower  and  middle  Income  cor>- 
sumers  will  suffer  as  lower-priced  goods  dis- 
appear from  stores. 

Besides  raising  costs  for  domestic  consum- 
ers, a  more  restrictive  textile  trade  polkry 
would  provoke  retaliation  by  our  trading  part- 
ners, harmir>g  many  more  industries.  If  the 
S(TKX>t-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  arry  lndk:a- 
tk>n  of  what  wouki  happen  as  a  result  of  this 
bill's  and  related  legislatbn's  passage,  we 
would  be  In  serious  trouble.  The  1930  act  pro- 
vkled  retallatk>n  by  25  of  our  trading  partners, 
and  U.S.  exports  fell  by  two-thirds  in  just  2 
years.  It  was  a  prime  cause  of  the  Great  Oe- 
pressk>n. 

Finally,  H.R.  1562  assumes  that  Imports  are 
the  sole  cause  of  the  economic  difficulties 
facing  the  textile  Industry.  In  reality  the  situa- 
tion Is  much  more  complex.  Jofcis  are  also 
being  k>st  because  of  automation  and  the 
shutdown  of  outmoded  plants. 

Enacting  restrictive  trade  t>arriers  may  offer 
temporary  relief  to  the  textile  Industry,  but  at 
tf>e  same  time  it  would  impose  significant 
costs  on  U.S.  consumers.  The  ultimate  costs 
of  H.R.  1562  cannot  be  estimated  when  we 
take  into  consideration  retaliatory  measures 
enacted  by  our  trading  partners.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  attempt  to  override  the 
Preskjent's  veto. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Nebraska. 
'^Tirs.     SMITH     of     Nebraska.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position. 

For  every  1  bilton  dollars'  worth  of  farm 
products  this  country  doesn't  export,  35,000 
agricultural  workers  lose  their  jobs.  Additk>nal- 
ly,  60,000  nonfarm  jobs  vanish  when  tfiose 
exports  disappear. 

In  a  period  of  weak  exports  tfiis  past  year, 
the  three  countries  wfra  wouki  feel  the  great- 
est t>ite  from  this  legislatkin.  Hong  Kong, 
South  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  bought  nearly  2  t>il- 
lk)n  dollars'  worth  of  goods  from  our  farmers. 
Only  2  years  ago  that  figure  was  up  to  $3  V^ 
billkm. 

What  we  should  be  debating  here  today  is 
rK>t  the  furtfier  protection  of  an  already  heavily 
protected  industry.  Imported  textiles  already 
face  higher  average  tariffs  than  any  OVnet  U.S. 
imports — an  average  of  22  percent. 

What  we  shoukl  t>e  debating  fiere  is  not 
measures  that  will  guarantee  even  higf>er  prof- 
its to  an  already  prosperous  Industry.  Textile 
productkxi  is  not  down,  and  textile  profits  are 
on  the  rise.  Our  consumers  already  pay 
enough  for  tf>e  shirts  on  their  backs. 

What  this  Congress  should  concern  Itself 
with  now  is  not  expanding  protectkinism,  but 
irK^reasirtg  competitiveness.  The  defKit,  tf>e 
dollar,  and  the  wfiims  of  tfw  Department  of 
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State  have  all  hurt  America's  position 
exporter. 

My  friends,  we  have  to  b^U  roads,  not 
walls. 

This  debate  Is  not 

Anf»erican  industry  from  unfair  , 

they  want  to  say  it  is,  let  the  slipporters  of  an 
override  explain  why  Hong  Korb— Hong  Kong 
whk:h  has  not  one  barrier  to  the  entry  of 
United  States  goods— let  therti  explain  why 
Hong  Kong  is  one  of  the  primary  targets  of 
this  legislation. 

One  out  of  every  three  Nebraska  acres  Is 


dedicated  to  productkjn  for  expixt.  Let  us  find 


commodities, 
we   throw 


Speaker, 

the  gentle- 

I  rise 


a  way  to  build  markets  for 
and  other  U.S.  exports, 
barbed  wire  on  our  shores. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  yield 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr. 
today  to  urge  the  House  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  1562,  the  Textiles  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act  ol  1985.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  this  legislation  is  opposed  edito- 
rially by  such  diverse  papers  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald,  by  six  members  of  the 
Presklent's  Cabinet,  and  the  Oiairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

This  leglslatkjn  is  a  blatant  violatk>n  of  U.S. 
commitments  and  obligations  uijtder  the  GATT 
and  the  fundamental  principle^  of  ttw  multi- 
fit>er  arrangement  [MFA]  and  wbuld  put  a  new 
round  of  congressionally  supported  multilater- 
al trade  agreements;  that  Is.  in  jeopardy.  Hong 
Kong.  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea,  also,  wtiat  in- 
centive would  there  be  to  negotiate  with  tfie 
United  States.  It  will  invite  certain  retaliaton 
by  many  of  our  free  worid  alliss  threatening 
tfiousands  of  jobs  in  agriculture,  aerospace, 
and  semkx>nductor  parts.  The  United  States  is 
still  the  world's  largest  exporter  and  conse- 
quently we  will  have  the  most  to  lose  in  a 
trade  war.  Urxier  GATT  our  trading  partners 
would  have  tf>e  right  to  shut  off  American  ex- 
ports equal  to  their  kiss.  | 

Tfie  bill  Is  blatantly  discriminatory  because  it 
is  directed  only  at  tfie  develoding  Asian  arxJ 
Latin  American  countries  wliile 
major  textile  exporters  such  a; 
the  European  Community.  Moreover,  many  of 
these  countries  are  important  to  tfie  United 
States  as  foreign  policy,  military  and  econom- 
k:  allies.  The  House  sfiould  rerr>emt)er  ttiat 
Asia  is  our  largest  and  fastest  growir>g  export 
market  However,  tt>e  United  States  will  be 
unat}le  to  sell  our  products  overseas  if  otfier 
natksns  are  denied  export  earnings.  Also, 
seme  of  these  natkins  are  deap  in  debt  to 
U.S.  banks  and  need  to  have  i  sound  base 
for  foreign  excfiange  earning;;  or  else  irv 
creased  U.S.  foreign  akJ  assistarK^e  may 
become  necessary.  I 

This  bill  will  raise  the  prioe  of  ctothing  and 
shoes  by  nrxxe  than  $44  billk>i|)  at  the  retail 
level  over  Vne  next  5  years.  Low  irxxjme  fami- 
lies would  be  ttie  ones  most  affected  by  the 
unavailat>ility  of  low  priced  Imports. 

Supporters  of  this  legislation  say 
that  this  is  a  way  to  sav;  American 
jobs  and  prevent  irreversisle  damage 
to  the  textile  industry.  Textile-apparel 
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industry  statistics  tend  to  point  in  a 
different  direction.  Productivity  in  the 
industry  has  increased  by  3.4  percent 
per  year  since  1980.  Factory  utilization 
in  textiles  is  at  88.4  percent  in  1986 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  78.6 
percent.  Finally,  average  unemploy- 
ment in  the  main  textile  States  is  5.5 
percent  versus  6.9  percent  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  stock  prices  of  seven  of  the  larg- 
est textile  companies  were  up  70  per- 
cent in  a  year. 

The  textile-apparel  industry  is  al- 
ready the  most  highly  protected  indus- 
try in  the  Nation.  It  has  and  wiU  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  the  decline  in 
the  dollar  and  improved  domestic  pro- 
ductivity. I  have  always  felt  that  it  is 
better  to  negotiate  than  legislate  and 
this  administration  recently  negotiat- 
ed a  favorable  multifiber  arrangement 
with  the  three  largest  textile  supplier 
nations.  Interestingly,  the  textile  in- 
dustry has  never  taken  a  case  to  the 
International  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues who  think  that  retaliation  is 
not  likely,  to  just  ask  our  wheat  farm- 
ers about  the  retaliation  they  suffered 
the  last  time  we  restricted  Chinese 
textile  exports  of  the  computer  prod- 
ucts industry  when  we  placed  a  stiff 
tariff  on  imported  Canadian  cedar 
shingles.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
uphold  the  President's  veto  and 
oppose  this  dangerous  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  following 
articles: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Aug.  4, 

1986] 
Dahgbrs  o'  PROTXCTioinsii:  Textile  Bill 

Would  UKODtMiifz  the  Market 
Democrats,  and  some  renegade  Republi- 
cans, are  demanding  an  override  of  the 
president's  veto  of  the  Textile  Quota  Bill, 
which  would  restrict  fabric  and  apparel  im- 
ports. When  Congress  faces  the  issue  this 
week,  politicians  should  resist  this  short- 
sighted solution  that  threatens  to  under- 
mine the  world  economy. 

The  recent  renegotiation  of  U.S.  textile 
trade  agreements  has  limited  importation  of 
certain  fibers.  Most  important,  Asian  textile 
producers  are  agreeing  to  open  their  mar- 
kets to  U.S.  goods  and  reduce  subsidies. 

The  proposed  law.  however,  would  work 
against  furthering  cooperation  between  the 
VS.  and  Asian  producers,  with  its  mandate 
to  cut  by  30  percent  imports  from  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong  and  South  Korea. 

The  bill  would  push  the  world  even  closer 
to  the  "spiral  of  protectionism"  feared  by 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker.  who  warned  it  would  result  in  re- 
cession as  nations  close  off  their  markets. 

Moreoever,  the  bill  would  limit  the  flexi- 
bility of  U.S.  negotiators  seeking  agree- 
ments with  greatly  different  nations.  For 
example,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,  two  of 
the  largest  exporters  to  the  U.S.,  are  more 
willing  and  able  to  agree  to  trading  conces- 
sions than  the  less  developed  economies  of 
South  Korea  and  Thailand. 

The  bill  has  been  touted  as  a  way  to  save 
American  jobs  and  prevent  irreversible 
damage  to  the  textile  industry,  particularly 
in   North    Carolina.   South    Carolina   and 


Georgia.  But  recent  layoffs,  along  with 
modernization,  have  made  domestic  textile 
companies  more  competitive,  tmd  the  indus- 
try's productivity  is  climbing  faster  than 
many  other  types  of  manufacturing.  Unem- 
ployment in  those  three  states  is  below  na- 
tional averages  due  to  new  Jobs  in  other 
fields. 

Though  the  textile  bill  likely  would  do 
little  to  save  jobs,  it  almost  certainly  would 
force  clothing  prices  up,  since  the  legisla- 
tion would  cut  the  supply  available  to  Amer- 
icans. 

The  urgency  In  Congress  to  do  something 
about  international  competitors  is  under- 
standable, especially  in  light  of  the  record 
trade  deficits  the  U.S.  has  been  ringing  up. 
But  trade  protectionism  will  only  weaken 
domestic  markets  and  hurt  American  con- 
sumers. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  17. 
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The  Shirt  Off  Your  Back 

We  have  a  small  request.  The  next  time 
you  walk  into  a  store  and  are  surprised  at 
the  suddenly  higher  price  on  that  cotton 
shirt  or  linen  blouse,  send  the  bill  to  Ed  Jen- 
kins at  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  Rep.  Jenkins  (D.,  Ga.) 
will  no  doubt  be  expecting  it,  because  he 
knows  that  he  and  his  friends  in  Congress 
are  a  major  reason  millions  of  Americans 
will  be  paying  more  for  their  clothing  in  the 
next  few  months  and  years. 

Mr.  Jenkins  is  the  main  sponsor  of  the 
textile  protection  act  that  President  Reagan 
vetoed  last  year,  and  he  doesn't  quit  easily. 
He  and  the  other  congressional  trade  kami- 
kazes have  now  scheduled  a  vote  to  override 
that  veto  on  Aug.  6,  unless  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration can  fend  them  off  by  proving 
beforehand  that  its  Instincts  are  also  de- 
structively protectionist.  And,  by  jingo,  the 
administration  took  another  step  in  that  di- 
rection Monday  by  imposing  new  and  oner- 
ous limits  on  imports  from  Taiwan,  Ameri- 
ca's largest  clothing  supplier.  Hong  Kong  al- 
ready received  its  mugging  earlier  in  the 
month,  while  South  Korea,  another  produc- 
tive ally,  is  next  on  the  hit  list. 

For  the  Reagan  administration,  we  sup- 
pose there  is  some  perverse  logic  in  impos- 
ing a  little  protection  to  forestall  the  truly 
awful  Jenkins  bill.  Congress  would  have 
rolled  back  imports  by  30%,  whUe  this 
week's  Taiwan  accord  provides  for  no  roll- 
back but  instead  limits  the  growth  in  im- 
ports to  0.5%  a  year  through  1988.  The 
agreement  with  Hong  Kong  allowed  all  of 
1%  annual  growth,  generously  reflecting  the 
fact  that  the  colony  imposes  not  a  single 
trade  barrier  on  U.S.  products. 

Note  well,  however,  that  even  these  ac- 
cords haven't  made  Ed  Jenkins  and  his 
fellow  price-gougers  happy.  Mr.  Jenkins 
himself  responded  with  an  appropriate  dizzy 
metaphor:  The  Hong  Kong  accord,  he  said, 
is  like  "saying  to  an  alcoholic  who  has  in- 
creased his  drinking  consumption  to  a  quart 
of  liquor  a  day  that  it  is  perfectly  all  right 
for  him  to  continue  to  drink  a  quart  ...  so 
long  as  he  does  not  increase  much  beyond 
that  level."  Former  Rep.  James  BroyhiU 
was  sworn  in  as  the  new  Republican  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Monday,  and  the  very 
first  thing  this  new  statesman  said  was  that 
he'd  continue  his  House  efforts  to  override 
the  textile  veto. 

The  problem  with  a  protectionist  U.S., 
even  if  the  protection  mainly  takes  the  form 
of  a  lot  of  huffing  and  puffing  by  members 
of  Congress,  is  that  one  can  never  predict 
the  point  at  which  damage  and  recrimina- 


tion will  begin  to  snowball  into  something 
uncontrollable.  Foreigners  may  not  vote  in 
U.S.  elections,  but  they  do  In  fact  buy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  American  products  that 
are  tied  directly  to  jobs  in  the  U.S.  As  one 
Hong  Kong  newspaper  put  it  this  month, 
these  U.S.-made  products  "could  begin  gath- 
ering dust  on  Hong  Kong  shelves."  Maybe 
our  exporters  should  send  their  unsold 
goods  to  Rep.  Jenkins,  too. 

At  some  point  soon,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration might  consider  that  trying  to  Immu- 
nize Congress  with  a  little  protection  only 
serves  to  spread  the  disease. 

Textile  Fact  Sheet 

This  Administration  has  done  more  than 
any  other  to  assist  the  textile  and  apparel 
industry  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  Administration  has  instituted  ongo- 
ing efforts  on  the  International  front  to  aid 
our  Industry. 

Over  1,300  quotas  are  In  place  covering  38 
countries:  we  are  negotiating  with  two  more. 
Only  24  countries  were  covered  by  agree- 
ments in  1981. 

Over  550  of  these  quotas  have  been  estab- 
lished   since    1981,    including    250    In    1985 
alone.  Over  80%  of  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  ■ 
Imports  from  low-wage  countries  are  cov- 
ered by  quotas. 

The  Administration  just  renegotiated 
agreements  with  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan  and 
Korea  over  a  year  and  a  half  early  with  ex- 
panded product  coverage  and  the  toughest 
limits  ever  on  Import  growth  (1%  or  less). 

On  August  1,  the  Administration  success- 
fully renegotiated  a  stronger  and  more  com- 
prehensive Multifiber  Arrangement  (MFA) 
that  will  help  our  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try compete  more  fairly  In  the  International 
marketplace.  The  new  MFA  exceeds  the 
I*resident's  promise  in  last  year's  textile  bill 
veto  message  to  renegotiate  the  MFA  "on 
terms  no  less  favorable  than  present." 

The  new  MFA,  which  runs  through  July 
31,  1991,  contains  strong  mechanisms  to  pre- 
vent disruptive  Import  surges  and  expands 
product  coverage  to  previously  uncontrolled 
fibers  such  as  ramie,  linen  Euid  silk  blends. 
Coupled  with  the  tougher  bilateral  agree- 
ments, the  new  MFA  will  allow  us  to  moder- 
ate growth  in  textile  and  apparel  Imports 
without  incurring  reprisals  against  U.S.  ex- 
ports. 

The  Administration  has  taken  the  admin- 
istrative steps  necessary  to  ensure  these 
agreements  are  enforced.  The  Customs 
Service  tightened  its  program  against  quota 
fraud  and  Implemented  new  rules  of  origin 
to  make  evasion  more  difficult.  At  Industry's 
request.  Customs  increased  its  scrutiny  of 
Japanese  fabric  shipments. 

The  textile  and  apparel  Industries  are  by 
far  the  most  protected  In  the  manufactur- 
ing sector.  In  addition  to  quotas,  tariffs  In 
this  sector  average  about  22  percent. 

The  Administration's  program  has  bal- 
anced the  need  to  prevent  market  disrup- 
tion at  home  with  our  obligations  abroad. 
The  U.S.  industry  has  benefited. 

Textile  output  rose  11  percent  and  appar- 
el output  3  percent  in  the  first  five  months 
of  1986. 

Textile  Industry  profits  more  than  dou- 
bled in  the  first  quarter  this  year  compared 
to  the  same  period  last  year  and  capacity 
utilization  rose  from  79  percent  to  88  per- 
cent. 

Employment,  measured  by  man-hours.  In- 
creased 4  percent  in  textiles  and  H  percent 
In  apparel  in  the  first  half  of  1986. 


U.S.  exports  of  textiles  and  apparel  for 
the  period  January-May  are  up  over  the 
same  period  last  year:  13  percent  for  textile 
mill  products  and  19  percent  for  apparel. 

The  textile  quota  bill  would  undo  the 
progress  we  have  made,  hurt  the  American 
consumer,  and  Invite  almost  certain  trade 
retaliation  which  would  threaten  American 
jobs  from  agriculture  to  aviation. 

H.R.  1562  will  cost  American  consumers 
over  $44  billion  over  the  next  five  years, 
almost  $70,000  for  each  textile  job  (average 
wage:  $13,000)  "saved"  by  the  bill.  More- 
over, other  jobs  would  be  lost  in  retailing. 
Importing  and  exporting. 

Because  the  bill  clearly  violates  our  GATT 
obligations,  the  countries  most  affected  will 
almost  certainly  retaliate  against  the  United 
States.  Their  targets  would  be  clear  the  12 
major  textile-producing  countries  cited  in 
the  bill  Imported  $50  billion  of  U.S.  goods  in 
1985,  Including  soybeans,  wheat,  cotton,  to- 
bacco and  aircraft. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUliZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  veto  overrides  are  more  tempting 
to  vote  for  than  this  one.  Many  of  the 
premises  of  those  favoring  an  override 
are  valid.  The  trade  imbalance  of  the 
United  States  is  staggering.  The  tex- 
tile industry  has  lost  jobs  in  part  be- 
cause the  backbone  of  our  trade  nego- 
tiators has  been  less  than  stiff. 

Yet  when  all  is  said  and  done,  this 
override  effort  must  be  considered  a 
landmine  for  trade  rather  than  a  land- 
mark for  justice. 

Far  more  than  textiles  are  at  issue. 
The  world  is  watching  to  see  what 
kind  of  leadership  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  take  on  the  trade  front.  Not 
only  is  the  prospect  of  liberalization  of 
trade  under  GATT  in  jeopardy,  so  is 
the  prospect  of  maintaining  stability 
in  current  trade.  In  the  final  measure 
a  veto  override  raises  the  prospect  of 
sparking  trade  retaliation  and  reduc- 
ing world  commerce.  It  would  almost 
certainly  curtail  world  economic 
growth  and  cut  back  the  average  living 
standard  of  the  average  citizen— at 
home  and  abroad. 

In  the  largest  measure,  however, 
protectionist  trade  policies  of  this 
nature  are  not  only  economically  fool- 
ish; they  are  politically  dangerous. 
They  sow  the  seeds  of  social  instability 
and  conflict  around  the  world.  They 
make  the  world  more  unstable  at  a 
time  when  responsibility  is  most  in 
demand. 

History  illustrates  how  Japan  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century  expanded 
militarily  in  direct  relation  to  its  tariff 
isolation.  History  teaches  that  a  lack 
of  economic  growth  in  developing 
countries  produces  social  turmoil  and 
breeds  radicalism.  History  teaches 
that  the  cost  of  responding  to  protec- 
tionist economic  policies  can  be  tower- 
ing—in terms  of  wars  fought,  famines 
instituted,  and  weapons  purchased. 

Some  of  us  in  this  body  have  been 
concerned  that  the  administration  has 


been  too  unilateral  in  its  political  and 
military  policies  abroad.  Ironically, 
the  alternative  political  party  in  this 
country  has  produced  a  protectionist 
approach  that  sets  a  standard  of 
unilateralism  in  trade  policy  with  ex- 
plosive repercussions  that  go  well 
beyond  the  trade  arena. 

A  far  preferable  approach  is  to  ac- 
knowledge the  trade  dilemma  with 
which  the  United  States  is  confronted 
and  to  recognize  what  Congress  can 
constructively  do  about  it.  The  more 
challenging  approach  is  to  seek  to 
reduce  the  trade  deficit  by  expanding 
exports  rather  than  restricting  im- 
ports. E3conomic  growth  is  preferable 
to  industrial  stagnation;  entrepreneur- 
ial answers  are  preferable  to  cheap  po- 
litical blamesmanship.  It  is  time  the 
American  consumer  stops  being  ripped 
off  by  politicians  who  prefer  to  reach 
for  excuses  rather  than  work  for  an- 
swers. 

Congress,  after  all.  is  institutionally 
responsible  for  the  greatest  fiscal  mis- 
take of  the  century— a  peacetime  defi- 
cit of  unprecedented  dimensions.  It  is 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  not  trade  negoti- 
ation, which  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  overvaluation  of  the  dollar  and 
the  highest  real  rates  of  interest  in 
this  century.  Righting  the  imbalances 
and  the  unfairness  implicit  in  the 
budget  deficit  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant and  effective  thing  that  Con- 
gress can  do  to  protect  domestic  indus- 
try. The  trade  deficit  will  be  more 
likely  to  shrink  in  relation  to  reduc- 
tions in  the  budget  deficit  than  in  rela- 
tion to  protectionist  steps  of  the 
nature  contemplated  in  this  bill. 

Trade  protectionism  is  an  irresponsi- 
ble copout.  It  is  an  ostrichlike  re- 
sponse to  the  real  problems  of  our  day. 
The  President's  veto  should  be  upheld 
so  Congress  can  devote  its  priorities  to 
the  proper  task— righting  its  own  eco- 
nomic mistakes. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  President's  position. 

Mr.  Speal<er,  those  who  support  and  those 
who  oppose  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Enforcement  Act  have  one  fundamental  com- 
mitment in  common:  We  all  want  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  sure  that  every  Ameri- 
can who  wants  to  vnxk  can  find  a  job.  That's 
why  debate  over  this  bill  is  so  emotionally 
charged  on  both  sides.  We're  all  concerned 
about  people's  jobs. 

But  the  question  before  this  House  is  not 
which  side  is  motivated  by  the  best  intentions. 
Clearly  both  sides  mean  well.  The  question 
before  this  House  is  whether  this  bill  is  fair, 
whether  this  bill  will  strenghten  our  economy, 
and  whether  this  bill  will  actually  save  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately,  this  bill  is  not 
fair. 

It  isn't  fair  to  the  American  consumer, 
whose  costs  for  clothing  and  shoes  will  in- 
crease by  over  $44  billion  over  the  next  5 
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years  if  we  pass  this  bill.  Arid  it  certainly  isn't 
fair  to  the  poorest  among  us  wIk)  spend  the 
greatest  percentage  of  their  irK:<^e  on  cloth 
ing. 

It  isn't  fair  to  our  trading  partners.  It  isn't  fair 
to  unilaterally  abrogate  38  existiru  bilateral  re- 
straint agreements,, and  it  isn't  fair  to  violate 
GATT  principles  of  "special  and  differential 
treatment"  for  developing  countries. 

It  isn't  fair  to  the  Third  Wortdl  This  bill  ex- 
empts the  West  Europeans  and  [targets  Asian 
countries.  The  bill  will  clearly  be: perceived  as 
discriminatory  in  the  Third  World. 

The  bill  will  not  strengthen  our  ecorromy. 

Triggering  a  global  trade  ivar  will  not 
strengthen  our  economy.  Violatirg  internation- 
al trade  agreements  will  not  only  prompt  retal- 
iation, it  will  legitimize  retaliation  Who  will  be 
affected  by  retaliation?  Our  expo  rt-competitive 
industries,  including  agricuKure,  \  tgh  technolo- 
gy, and  aircraft. 

Is  that  anyway  to  strengthen  cur  economy? 

Will  the  bill  save  jobs?  At  the  moment,  un- 
employment in  the  textile  industy  is  6.5  per- 
cent, lower  than  the  overall  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country.  Average  unemployment 
in  the  primary  textile  States  is  snly  5.5  per- 
cent, well  below  the  national  avei  age  of  7  per- 
cent. 

Will  the  bill  save  jobs?  Acc(rding  to  the 
Commerce  Department,  at  least  three  jobs  in 
footwear  wholesaling  and  retailing  would  be 
lost  for  every  job  protected  in  footwear  manu- 
facturing. 

Will  the  bill  save  jobs?  We  knbw  that  com, 
soybeans,  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  lumber, 
coal,  fertilizer,  aircraft,  electronic  components, 
and  office  machine  parts  expotts  would  be 
curtailed  as  the  result  of  the  retaliation  that 
would  inevitably  follow  enactmeijit  of  this  biH. 
Is  it  fair  to  put  those  jobs  at  risk? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  want  to  iave  jobs  for 
American  workers,  but  there's  ajn  old  saying 
that  what  goes  around  comes  around.  Tryir)g 
to  build  barriers  between  our  economy  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  worid  won!  work.  In  the 
long  run,  American  workers  aid  American 
consumers  will  pay  for  the  folly  pf  this  short- 
sighted, protectionist  proposal. 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speakjer.  I  rise  in 
support  of  overriding  the  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  1562,  the  Text:  le  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  A(  t 

Even  though  the  Government 
successfully    renegotiated 
tougher   bilateral   textile 


has 
somewhat 
Agreements 
and  a  strengthened  muliifiber  ar- 
rangement, voting  in  favor  af  overrid- 
ing this  veto  is  essential  be(  ause  of  its 
symbolic  importance.  It  symbolizes  all 
the  frustration  our  Nation  1  las  experi- 
enced with  the  lack  of  a  omprehen- 
sive,  clearly  directed,  and  fiilly  imple- 
mented trade  policy  for  our  Nation.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  if  we  had  estab- 
lished such  a  trade  policy,  not  only 
would  we  not  be  taking  up  this  meas- 
ure today,  we  also  would  not  have  the 


of 


$150  plus 


burden  of  a  trade  deficit 
billion. 

In  vetoing  H.R.  1562  last  December, 
the  President  stated  that  tie  legisla- 
tion would  result  in  lost  Amc  rican  Jobs 
and    damage    to    our    worlq    trading 
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system.  He  also  pledged  "to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  combat  unfair  trade 
practices." 

Since  that  veto,  however,  our  trade 
deficit  has  rocketed  to  new  heights, 
which  has  exacerbated  U.S.  job  loss, 
increased  the  fragility  of  our  world 
trade  order,  while  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices are  allowed  to  flourish. 

The  plight  of  U.S.  textile  and  appar- 
el industries  serves  as  a  mocrocosm  of 
all  of  manufacturing,  which  has  borne 
the  briint  of  our  ever  spiraling  trade 
deficit:  continued  import  surges,  grow- 
ing numbers  of  dislocated  workers,  and 
decreasing  export  opportunities. 

In  overriding  the  Presidential  veto 
of  HJl.  1562.  Congress  wiU  loudly  de- 
clare that  enough  is  enough.  We  can 
no  longer  be  the  sole  engine  of  world 
industrial  growth  at  the  expense  of  de- 
stroying our  own  industrial  base.  We 
will  not  tolerate  countries  paying  lip 
service  to  removing  old  trade  barriers, 
while  simultaneously  erecting  new 
ones.  Our  Nation  can  no  longer  exist 
in  an  ivory  tower! 

Enacting  H.R.  1562  will  force  the 
rest  of  the  world  into  realizing  that 
the  responsibUities  of  our  internation- 
al trade  regime  must  be  shared  or  it 
wUl  be  seriously  jeopardized,  and  that 
a  coherent  and  decisive  trade  policy 
wUl  t>e  a  first  priority  for  our  Nation. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  1562. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  first  of  all  to 
extend  a  word  of  appreciation  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  who  was  the 
initial  author  of  the  textUe  bill  and 
who  was  the  person  gracious  enough 
to  send  us  these  lovely  shirts  yester- 
day to  illustrate  his  concern  about  for- 
eign imports.  I  must  say,  they  are  very 
beautiful  cotton  polo  shirts.  They 
have  got  a  lovely  logo  down  here  in 
the  comer.  The  shirt  is  priced,  accord- 
ing to  the  tag.  at  $34.  Our  colleague 
sends  them  out  to  illustrate  that  whUe 
one  was  made  in  Singapore,  the  other 
was  made  in  the  United  States,  both  of 
them  retailing  at  )34. 

I  would  only  suggest  that  that  is  not 
an  illustration  of  unfair  trade,  but 
rather  an  illustration  of  a  lack  of  good 
Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  retailer  if 
he  bought  the  Singapore  product  at 
less  cost  than  he  paid  for  the  Ameri- 
can product  and  is  selling  them  both 
at  $34. 

I  did  go  out  and  check,  though,  a 
number  of  other  stores  here  in  the 
Washington,  DC,  area.  I  found  one 
that  is  quite  comparable,  in  fact,  to 
the  one  that  the  gentleman  sent  us.  It 
does  not.  to  be  siu-e,  have  that  beauti- 
ful polo  logo  down  there  in  the  comer, 
but  it  sells  for  $16.  It  is  also  100-per- 
cent cotton.  This  shirt  also  happens  to 
be  made  in  Singapore.  It  carries  a 


trade  name  up  on  the  top,  as  does  the 
other. 

The  thought  crossed  my  mind  that 
you  could  buy  two  of  these  for  the 
price  of  that  one  and  still  have  a 
couple  bucks  left  over  for  a  couple 
beers. 

Now,  some  of  the  shirts  were  priced 
in  fact  below  $10  and  were  American- 
made  shirts,  which  suggests  that  the 
American  manufacturers  are  being 
competitive.  That  would  be  borne  out 
certainly  by  the  figures  that  we  see  in 
some  of  the  most  recent  headlines. 
"Dupont  fiber  profits  soar  85  percent 
in  second  quarter,  76  percent  in  6 
months.  Stevens  has  $9.7  million 
profit  in  second  period.  Van  Heusen 
earnings  rocket  48  percent  in  first 
period.  Burlington  up  143  percent." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  in- 
dustry is  not  suffering,  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  exercised  leadership  in 
behalf  of  free  trade. 

We  should  sustain  the  President's 
veto. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Prakk]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  been  told,  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  more  working 
men  and  women  whose  livelihoods  are 
threatened  by  the  tide  of  underpriced 
and  subsidized  imports  that  we  have  a 
problem,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to 
deal  with  it. 

This  administration  has  succeeded  in 
turning  back  any  other  way  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  Adjustment  assist- 
ance that  used  to  exist  for  people  who 
were  going  to  be  hurt  by  imports,  that 
is  virtually  gone.  For  most  of  the  term 
of  this  administration,  they  had  boast- 
ed of  their  efforts  to  drive  the  dollar 
up.  which  hurts  American  products. 

In  bilateral  negotiations  time  and 
again  the  President  trades  away  liis 
view  for  political  interests  and  gives  in 
on  economic  interests. 

We  have  nations  which  ban  whole 
categories  of  American  goods,  benefit- 
ing from  their  ability  to  flood  our  mar- 
kets with  imports;  yet  there  are  some 
poor  countries  out  there  who  ought  to 
get  some  consideration  and  who  are 
entitled  to  be  able  to  sell.  There  are 
some  wealthy  countries  as  well. 

Hong  Kong  is  no  pocket  of  poverty. 
Taiwan  is  developing  rapidly  and  does 
not  need  to  make  progress  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  workers. 

We  are  here  with  this  bill  because 
nothing  else  will  work  because  this  ad- 
ministration has  cut  off  every  other 
effort  to  bring  help  to  these  working 
dcodIg 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bohker],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Export  Caucus  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


Mr.  BONKER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee on  Trade  for  his  work  on 
this  and  other  trade  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  make  a  much 
better  case  for  the  timber  and  wood 
products  industries  than  the  advocates 
are  making  for  the  textile  industry  in 
this  bill.  Unemployment  Is  twice  as 
high  in  timber  and  wood  products. 
Just  recently.  Weyerhaeuser  employ- 
ees had  to  accept  a  wage  and  benefit 
reduction  of  20  percent  so  that  their 
plants  could  be  more  competitive. 

Import  penetration  is  much  greater 
in  wood  products  than  it  is  in  textiles 
and  the  country  that  is  doing  the  im- 
porting is  heavily  subsidizing,  clearly 
an  unfair  trade  practice. 

So  what  do  I  tell  my  workers  when 
Congress  protects  textiles,  but  not 
timber?  Clearly,  this  is  a  double  stand- 
ard and  one  that  cannot  be  justified. 

This  leads  to  a  second  point— prece- 
dent setting.  If  I  can  make  a  better 
case  for  timber,  so  could  my  colleagues 
on  a  number  of  industries  that  affect 
their  areas:  Automobiles,  machine 
tools,  petroleum  and  refining,  alumi- 
num, and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

If  we  override  today,  we  will  have 
thrown  open  the  door  and  extended  an 
invitation  for  Congress  to  protect  in- 
dustry after  industry.  It  will  be  Smoot- 
Hawley  all  over  again. 

The  last  point  concerns  our  interna- 
tional commitments.  The  United 
States  has  just  signed  a  Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement.  This  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  previous  MFA's. 

We  have  also  signed  a  least  three 
major  bilateral  agreements  on  textiles. 
An  override  today  would  unilaterally 
violate  those  agreements. 

So  what  is  our  word  worth  today?  As 
the  most  power  and  respected  nation 
in  the  world,  are  we  going  to  simply 
walk  away  from  our  international  obli- 
gations? How  on  Earth  do  we  expect 
other  nations  to  adhere  to  our  treaties 
and  agreements  which  we  do  not 
honor  ourselves? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  if  we  do  not 
sustain  the  veto,  it  wil  be  a  dark  day 
for  America  and  for  the  world  trading 
system.  We  will  have  sunk  to  a  new 
low.  We  will  have  set  a  very  bad  exam- 
ple. 

The  House  recently  passed  a  com- 
prehensive trade  bill  that  will  improve 
our  competitiveness  and  bring  down 
the  trade  deficit.  It  deserves  a  chance 
to  work.  It  is  a  positive  way  to  address 
our  trade  problems. 

I  have  been  as  critical  as  any 
Member  ji  the  House  of  the  Presi- 
dent's trade  policy.  Until  recently,  this 
administration  has  all  but  ignored  the 
problem,  but  this  textile  bill  is  not  the 
answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  no  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jenkins]. 
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Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  In  the  discussion 
earlier,  did  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia yield  any  additional  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  did  not  yield  additional 
time. 

Bfr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
ZVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Campbell]. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  inquire 
how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  9 
minutes  and  50  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  [Ms.  Snowe]. 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  1562.  Today  is  the 
day  this  House  either  votes  to  take  a 
stand  against  unfair  trade  practices  or 
joins  the  administration  in  running  up 
the  white  flag  of  surrender  in  the 
international  marketplace. 

In  the  8  months  since  the  President 
vetoed  this  legislation,  there  has  been 
ample  opportunity  for  him  to  demon- 
strate a  willingness  to  take  a  strong 
stand  against  dumping  and  the  delib- 
erate assault  on  the  textile  and  shoe 
industries.  The  U.S.  Government  in- 
stead has  pursued  a  policy  character- 
ized by  inaction  and  neglect. 

The  results  of  the  current  trade 
policy  are  clear.  In  the  footwear  indus- 
try, for  example,  32  factories  and  6,200 
jobs  have  been  lost  since  the  P»resi- 
dent's  veto.  Imports  rose  another  14 
percent  over  last  year's  recordbreaking 
levels,  accompanied  by  a  10-percent 
drop  in  domestic  production.  When  I 
last  spoke  in  favor  of  this  legislation, 
imports  controlled  78  percent  of  the 
domestic  market.  They  now  control  81 
percent  of  the  domestic  market.  In 
spite  nf  the  threat  of  this  legislation. 
our  trading  partners  remain  unde- 
terred. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  we're  not  just  observing  a  trend 
with  these  figures,  it's  a  death  watch. 
For  if  we  caimot  take  action  on  behalf 
of  this  industry,  which  was  granted 
relief  by  the  ITC  yet  ultimately  reject- 
ed by  the  President,  when  will  we  ever 
act  on  trade? 

That's  why  it  is  crucial  that  the 
House  override  the  President's  veto. 
The  footwear  provisions  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  hardly  onerous.  It  still  allows 
imp:)rts  to  represent  6  out  of  every  10 


pairs  of  shoes  sold  in  the  United 
States,  still  an  astonishingly  high 
leveL 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  measured  against 
the  import  and  export  policies  of  our 
trading  "partners,"  H.R.  1562  is  a  mod- 
erate, restrained  approach.  Some  have 
labeled  it  protectionist.  The  President 
has  labeled  it  destructionist.  I  label  it 
as  nothing  more  than  survival,  and  I 
thus  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
overriding  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Oberstar]. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  oppo- 
nents of  textile-import  relief  say  that 
quotas  will  trigger  a  war  with  our  trad- 
ing partners.  Well,  first  of  all.  they  are 
not  partners,  they  are  trading  adver- 
saries. In  case  the  administration  and 
others  have  not  noticed,  there  is  a  war 
already  under  way,  and  we  are  losing 
it.  America  has  become  a  dumping 
ground  for  the  unemplojmient  and 
other  economic  problems  of  our  trad- 
ing adversaries.  We  have  closed  over 
550  steel  plants,  laid  off  400,000  steel- 
workers,  and  we  have  virtually  shut 
down  the  domestic  copper  industry. 
You  can  hardly  find  a  shoe  made  in 
the  U.S.A.  Brazil  provides  27  tax  subsi- 
dies for  the  export  of  iron  ore.  And 
this  administration  has  still  to  meet  a 
foreign  tax  subsidy  that  it  does  not 
like. 

Several  years  ago  the  Arrow  Shirt 
Co.,  shut  down  the  last  of  five  shirt 
factories  in  my  northeastern  Minneso- 
ta district  because  of  imports,  and 
within  a  week  shirts  maide  in  Sri 
Lanka,  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong 
were  showing  up  in  communities 
where  those  shirt  factories  were  shut 
down. 

In  the  late  seventies.  President 
Carter  put  a  quota  on  specialty  steel 
imports  which  had  taken  80  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market.  Within  3  years  the 
domestic  specialty  steel  industry  had 
recovered  and  regained  80  percent  of 
the  market,  with  9,000  people  back  to 
work.  Our  trade  deficit  is  deindustrial- 
izing  America.  Let  us  stop  that  slide 
down  the  slope  of  destroying  America 
as  an  industrial  nation. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1% 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  [Mrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the 
anger  arxl  frustration  of  those  who  have 
watched  communities  devastated  by  undisci- 
plined foreign  competition.  I  share  the  anguish 
of  all  those  in  the  textile,  shoe,  machine  tool, 
and  bearing  industries  wfra  have  suffered  as  a 
consequence  of  this  Nation's  not  having 
strong,  20th  century  trade  laws,  aggressively 
enforced.  But  the  answer  is  trade  law  reform. 
The  answer  is  strong  enforcenwnt. 

For  ttie  American  textile  industry  we  now 
have  strong  agreements  providing  more  com- 
prehensive and  enforceable  protection  ttian  is 
afforded  any  otfier  American  industry.  We 
have  a  strong  commitment  to  enforcement 
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here  and  by  Jim  Baker,  who  in  a 
tomesakl: 

I  can  also  guarantee  that  the  Customs 
Service  will  firmly  enforce  the  provisions  of 
these  and  all  our  bilateral  te^e  agree- 
ments to  prevent  quota  evasion. 

My  colleagues  shouM  remembbr  ttie  grain 
embargo  and  tfie  pipeline  embago,  ar>d  re- 
member how  long  it  took  us  to  shitke  the  label 
of  "unreliable  supplier,"  to  eam  qur  way  back 
into  the  confidence  of  the  international  commu- 
nity, because  we  had  unilateral^  abrogated 
contracts.  [ 

Today  we  conskier  unilaterally  abrogatirtg 
not  contracts  negotiated  by  indMduals,  but 
intematk}nal  agreements  negotiated  by  our 
Government.  If  "unreliable  supplier"  was  hard 
to  shake,  think  how  much  ftarder  it  vnll  be  to 
shake  "unreliable  negotiator." 

Our  vote  today  is  not  on  textiles,  shoes,  arxl 
copper.  It  is  a  statement  about  hov  r  this  House, 
this  Congress,  views  international  commit- 
ments. Do  we  believe  ourselves  tound  by  the 
tradition  of  diplomacy  and  negoliated  agree- 
ments that  has  governed  trade  arK  I  interrutk>n- 
al  relations  historically?  Let  u:  reject  the 
temptation  to  deal  with  our  failure  and  frustra- 
tion through  an  erratk;,  destructive  gesture 
whk:h  IS  called  here  on  this  floor  ( if  the  House 
"overriding  the  President's  veto,"  t)ut  whk^  is 
the  real  world,  in  the  intematk>na  community, 
levies  a  body  blow  at  bilateral  negdtiations  wtra 
alone  can  bring  order  to  ti-ade  relal  ions,  protec- 
tion for  all  American  jobs,  ar>d  peace  In  a 
nuclear  age. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Blaggi]. 

Mr.  BLAGGI.  Mr.  Speake*,  I  rise  in 
support  of  overriding  the  ]*resldent's 
veto  of  H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act. 

Sure,  ttiere  are  many  good  reas  ons  why  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry  needs  tfie  relief 
provkled  in  this  bill.  After  all,  since  1980, 
388,000  textile  and  apparel  jobs  have  been 
lost  due  to  the  flood  of  foreign  im(  orts. 

However,  thafs  not  the  only  reason  why 
this  vote  is  so  important  Simply  pjt,  today  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  tell  tt>e  wi>rkj  tftat  the 
United  States  won't  be  anytxxt/s  sucker  any- 
more when  it  comes  to  foreign  trai  te.  We  have 
been  too  generous  for  too  kmj  and  look 
where  ifs  gotten  us.  Our  U.S.  M»\e  defK^it  for 
this  year  is  expected  to  be  $170  biHk>n,  and 
for  the  last  5  years,  it  has  exceed  ad  $600  bit- 
Ikjn. 

While  we've  opened  our  trade  doors  about 
as  wHJe  as  tfiey  can  go,  our  foraign  trading 
partners  fiave  slammed  their  traje  doors  in 
our  face.  Tlie  result  millk>ns  of  kist  American 
jobs;  and  billions  of  lost  U.S.  dollars  due  to 
plant  closings,  unemptoyment  ass  stance,  and 
so  many  other  ills  that  come  from  the  decima- 
tion of  a  vital  U.S.  industry. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement and  other  bilateral  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  for^n  nations 
provkie  all  the  protection  that  iS  necessary. 
WrongI  The  MFA  and  other  bitelteral  agree- 
ments are  inadequate  and  are  n^t  being  erv 
forced.  In  fact,  all  this  bill  does  i^  require  the 
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Government  to  establish  import  levels  wt>ere 
they  should  be  if  the  MFA  had  been  enforced. 

Others  have  said  ttiat  this  bill  is  antkxm- 
sumer  because  it  will  raise  the  prices  of  textile 
and  apparel  goods.  Wrong  again!  There  is 
little  difference  at  the  retail  level  between  for- 
eign and  domestic  goods.  Retailers  turn  ttie 
lower  priced  foreign  goods  into  higher  profits 
through  markup;  they  don't  pass  those  sav- 
ings along  to  the  American  consumer. 

RnaHy.  consider  ttiis  argument  for  ttie  bill.  A 
recent  study  by  an  ecornsmics  consulting  firm 
revealed  that  the  net  impact  of  this  bill  would 
be  an  additional  $2.8  billion  in  GNP  and 
140,000  U.S.  jobs.  Conversely,  if  this  bill  is  not 
enacted,  we  can  expect  nearly  1  million  addi- 
tional lost  jobs  in  the  next  4  years  and  an- 
other $24  billion  tacked  onto  the  Federal  defi- 
dL 

The  choice  is  not  a  difffcult  one.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  to  overrkJe  ttie 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Col- 

UlfS]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  administration 
has  let  ttie  American  people  down.  Unemploy- 
ment lines  are  growing  and  our  industrial  base 
crumbling.  Yet  PreskJent  Reagan,  like  the 
Roman  Emperor  Nero,  fkjdies.  oblivkxjs  to  the 
fires  that  are  consuming  the  U.S.  ecorromy. 

This  Natkjn's  trade  deficit  is  increasing  dra- 
matrcally.  It  is  now  nearly  seven  times  higher 
than  wtien  President  Reagan  took  office.  In 
response  to  Presidential  inactkjn,  Congress 
passed  H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  This  provkJes  only 
the  most  limited  protectk>n,  but  the  PreskJent 
tias  chosen  to  abandon  ttie  working  people  of 
this  Natkxi  and  veto  this  critk^lly  important 
bill. 

The  President  claims  that  foreign  natk)ns 
will  retaliate  against  American  business  if  H.R. 
1562  is  enacted,  causing  economic  hardship 
Well,  Mr.  President  this  economy  is  already 
hurting  from  unfair  foreign  trade  practk^es.  The 
U.S.  trade  defkxt  is  currently  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $168  billion.  Irxlustries  are  fail- 
ing and  unemptoyment  increasing.  Textile,  ap- 
parel, and  footwear  irxiustries  have  tost  fujn- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  jobs.  Agriculture  is  also 
suffering,  actually  running  a  defk:it  in  the  last  2 
months — a  crisis  wtik:h  was  unthinkable  in  the 
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The  American  people  cry  out  for  actton. 
Busir>ess,  labor,  arid  agriculture  have  united  in 
their  support  of  this  bill.  Still,  the  administra- 
tkxi  refuses  to  act  and  tt>e  Presklent  clings  to 
his  outdated  trade  polKies. 

Presklent  Reagan  insists  that  he  will  ad- 
dress ttie  trade  problem  diplomatk»lly.  Just 
last  week  he  r>egotiated  an  increase  in  textile 
knports  from  the  racist  regime  of  South  Africa 
This  dearly  shows  his  insensitivity  not  only  to 
the  soaring  imbalance  of  trade,  but  also  to 
human  rights.  I  can  imagine  no  actton  more 
detrimental  to  this  Natton's  interests  and 
NJeals.  This  will  insure  tt»t  American  jobs  will 
be  tost  to  a  foreign  textile  industry  whk:h  is 
supported  by  the  work  of  an  oppressed 
people  who  are  forced  to  accept  starvatton 


wages.  American  workers  can't  and  ought  rwt 
have  to  compete  with  wtuit  amounts  to  slave 
labor.  Our  economy  cannot  support  many 
such  blind-skjed  soluttons. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  stood  up  for  Ameri- 
can workers.  If  the  Preskient  refuses  to  act  in 
a  responsible  manner,  then  Congress  must  do 
so.  Let's  join  together  to  establish  fair  trade 
practtoes.  A  vote  to  override  the  PreskJent's 
veto,  is  a  vote  in  support  of  America's  eco- 
nomic future. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 

Hefner L 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Oberstar],  and  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  override  of  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Row- 
land]. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
overriding  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  can  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  lives  of  ttiousands  of  our  constit- 
uents wtio  have  lost  their  jobs  due  to  tfie 
effect  that  imports  are  having  upon  American- 
made  textile  and  apparel  products.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  have  no  cfxMce  but  to  override  the 
PreskJent's  veto  of  H.R.  1562. 

Many  of  our  bask;  industries  have  been 
devastated  by  the  trade  imbalance.  In  my 
home  State  of  Georgia,  we  have  lost  rriore 
than  27,000  textile  and  apparel  jobs  in  the  last 
6  months  alone.  In  the  Eighth  Congressional 
Ostrict,  whtoh  I  represent,  we  have  lost  more 
than  1,600  jotjs  over  this  same  period.  Geor- 
gia has  been  tosing  ttiousands  of  textile  and 
apparel  jobs  annually  for  ttie  past  several 
years,  and  the  situatton  is  getting  worse. 

Ottiers  segments  of  our  economy  have 
been  hit  just  as  hard.  Farmers  have  been  par- 
ticularly hurt  by  the  trade  imbalance.  After 
struggling  to  siJWrve  year  after  year  in  the  face 
of  droughts,  freezes,  low  prices,  falling  land 
values  and  high  debts,  it  is  a  bitter  experience 
for  these  folks  to  have  to  stand  by  and  watch 
as  their  markets  go  to  foreign  competitors  be- 
cause of  the  Government's  inability  to  ade- 
quately enforce  our  trade  agreements. 

Just  in  recent  weeks,  ttie  administratton  has 
again  shown  that  it  is  unwilling  to  get  tough  on 
this  issue,  as  demonstrated  by  the  agreement 
reached  with  Taiwan  and  the  new  Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement. 

As  I  noted  when  we  passed  this  bill,  this  is 
a  very  modest  approach  The  bill  does  not  ir- 
revocably place  us  in  a  protectionist  posture. 
Instead,  It  challenges  our  trade  partners  to 
adhere  to  fair  and  reasonable  trade  practices, 
something  that  will  help  reestablish  a  truly  free 
and  open  international  market  place,  whtoh  is 
wtiat  we  all  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  is  not  acting 
forcefully  on  this  issue  and  it  now  up  to  Corv 
gross  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Alex- 
ander]. 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the 
motion  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  H.R.  1562. 

This  bill  offers  hope  to  American  footwear 
and  apparel  industries  that  are  fighting  to  stay 
afloat  in  the  sea  of  imports. 

Since  1981,  ttie  administi-ation's  policy  of 
dependence  on  foreign  made  products  to 
supply  consumer  needs  has  cost  hundreds  of 
ttiousands  of  American  jobs.  For  several  years 
imports  have  flooded  our  economy  causing  a 
$145  billion  trade  deficits  in  1985  and  promis- 
ing a  new  record  of  $170  billton  in  1986.  The 
Nation's  Industrial  base  is  being  eroded  away 
as  hardworking  patriotic  citizens  are  being 
punished  by  ttie  Preskient's  ti^ade  poltoy.  Even 
agriculture,  whtoh  has  tradittonalty  contributed 
a  surplus  to  our  to^ade  balance,  has  fallen 
vkitim  to  imports.  In  May,  for  the  first  time 
since  1959,  the  United  States  imported  more 
agricultural  products  than  it  exported  causing 
the  U.S.  balance  sheet  to  fall  by  another  $152 
millton.  American  workers  and  management  of 
footwear  and  textile  industries  have  been  mis- 
treated by  the  PreskJent's  polk:y.  They  work 
hard,  pay  taxes  and  deserve  tietter  treatment 
from  ttieir  Govemment. 

Clearly,  U.S.  industries  are  being  innundated 
in  the  worid  marketplace.  Imports  account  for 
80  percent  of  the  domestic  footwear  market. 
Agriculture  exports  have  dropped  an  amazing 
37  percent  since  1981.  Both  of  these  bask:  in- 
dustries have  t>een  disadvantaged  by  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  whtoh  has  overvalued  ttie 
dollar  making  U.S.  products  too  expensive  for 
foreigners  to  buy. 

Arkansas  workers  living  in  towns  with 
names  like  Osceola,  Wynne,  and  Mountain 
View  wtio  have  seen  their  livelitiood  swept 
away  by  a  tide  of  imports  want  to  know  why 
the  administration's  polk:y  encourages  de- 
penderKe  on  foreign  goods,  shutting  down 
plants  all  over  the  Nation's  heartiand. 

The  administi-ation's  ti-ade  poltoy  is  a  con- 
sctous  effort  to  tower  inflation  at  the  expense 
of  American  Jobs. 

Martin  Feldstein,  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  Coundl  of  Economk:  Advisors  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  recognizes  that  the  strong  dollar 
has  led  to  the  United  States  weak  trading  po- 
sitton.  In  a  recent  Washington  Post  article,  he 
wrote,  •'•  •  *  the  overvalued  dollar  is  ttie 
source  of  the  overwhelming  trade  defk;it.  Ttie 
current  huge  ti-ade  defidt  is  not  due  to  any 
fundamental  weakness  of  American  industry 
or  to  increases  in  unfair  trade  practices  of 
ottier  nattons." 

Progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  the  for- 
eign value  of  the  dollar  down,  however  it  Is 
too  little  too  late,  and  more  effort  to  fix  the  par 
value  of  the  dollar  is  needed.  Imports  are 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  domestic  market- 
place. Foreign  tnisinessmen  have  established 
distiibution  networks  and  strengthened 
demand  for  their  goods  in  markets.  Mean- 
while, American  firms  are  relocating  overseas 
to  take  advantage  of  ttie  bloated  dollar  as  well 
as  a  tower  cost  of  productiwi.  For  example, 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  will  soon  import  its  compact 
cars  from  Korea.  America  is  slowly  losing  its 
industrial  base  whk:h  is  moving  overseas. 

Loss  of  our  industrial  base  is  not  just  an 
economk:  condition  to  be  feared  but  a  nation- 


al deterioration  that  must  be  stopped.  With  the 
kiss  of  bask:  industiy,  mral  America  will 
become  a  desolute  economic  wasteland. 

Already,  the  First  [>strict  of  Ari<ansas  is  en- 
during ttie  ti-agk:  effects  of  plant  closings  and 
massive  layoffs.  In  1982,  two  shoe  factories 
closed  down,  one  in  my  hometown  of  Osce- 
ola, leaving  hundreds  unemployed.  Just  last 
week,  a  textile  plant  shut  down  in  Wynne.  AR. 
adding  hundreds  more  to  the  unemployment 
rolls.  These  layoffs  ripple  through  the  entire 
tocal  economy.  Spending  on  Main  Street  is 
down  by  a  third.  Businesses  are  closing  and 
people  are  running  away  from  mral  towns; 
without  legislation  to  stop  the  deterioration  of 
their  economic  livelihood  and  their  lifestyle, 
this  trickle  will  become  a  flood. 

Over  5,000  residents  of  the  First  District  of 
Arkansas  contacted  me  to  plead  for  their  jobs 
and  the  opportunity  to  continue  living  where 
they  do.  Let  me  read  from  a  few  of  those  let- 
ters. I  think  ttiey  serve  as  argument  enough 
for  ttie  need  for  Congress  to  act  on  the  behalf 
of  textile  and  footwear  workers. 

One  woman  wrote.  "Representative  Alex- 
ander. I  am  from  Piggott,  AR,  where  the  shoe 
factory  dosed  down  and  put  400  people  out 
of  work.  I  know  what  it  is  to  work  for  a  compa- 
ny that  has  shut  ttie  door  *  *  *.  I  worked  at 
Piggott  from  1964  till  1983.  I  lost  all  my  bene- 
fits and  now  I  have  to  drive  85  miles  a  day  to 
work.  I  am  gone  from  home  10  to  12  hours  a 
day  just  to  work  8  hours.  It  sure  has  put  a 
hardship  on  my  family  and  I  sure  don't  want  to 
see  this  happen  to  anyone  else." 

Anottier  constituent  stated:  "Being  over  50 
years  of  age  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
obtain  work  from  another  factory.  They  want 
younger  people." 

These  people  are  simply  asking  for  the  op- 
portunity to  work  and  survive.  A  gentieman 
from  Wynne  AR,  sums  it  up  simply.  "If  this 
veto  is  not  overidden,  my  job  with  the  stioe 
factory  may  close,  tiecause  of  foreign  imports. 
I  may  forced  to  get  Govemment  help  to  feed 
me  and  my  family.  Please,  all  we  need  is  a 
few  years  and  a  fair  chance." 

We  in  Congress  must  respond  to  this  need 
by  giving  our  dtizens  a  chance  to  work  and  to 
support  ttiemselves  to  put  America  tiack  to 
work.  I  will  cast  my  vote  today  for  the  overide 
and  for  the  people  in  America  wtxi  are  strug- 
gling to  survive  and  swim  in  the  sea  of  im- 
ports. 

The  administratton  trade  poltoy  is  a  con- 
sdous  effort  to  tower  inflation  with  consuming 
cheap  imports  whtoh  reinforce  the  prevailing 
false  sense  of  prosperity  while  at  the  same 
time  rewarding  servtoe  economies  of  ttie  east 
and  west  coast,  enriching  ttiem  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ttie  production  economy  of  ttie  Na- 
tion's mkJsectton. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bar- 
nard]. 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  questton  we  stioukl  ask 
ourselves  in  dedding  whettier  to  sustain  or 
override  ttie  PreskJent's  veto  of  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  is:  Has 
anything  improved  for  ttie  U.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel indusUies  in  ttie  10  months  since  the  tiill 


was  ovenwhelmingly  approved  by  the  House? 
Has  anything  been  done  by  the  administratton 
to  stem  the  loss  of  jobs  in  these  vital  indus- 
toies  by  limiting  imports  and  to  open  markets 
for  U.S.  exporters  to  the  major  textile  and  ap- 
parel suppliers?  Has  the  administration  done 
anythirig  to  bolster  the  Customs  Servtoe, 
whtoh  is  our  front  line  in  preventing  textile  and 
apparel  quota  fraud? 

I  regret  that  ttiese  questions  must  all  be  an- 
swered in  the  same  manner— littie  or  nothing 
has  been  done  to  change  for  the  better  the 
position  of  the  United  States  in  international 
trade,  and,  specifically,  the  disti-essed  state  of 
our  textile,  apparel,  and  fiber  Industiies. 

Since  the  textile  bill  was  passed  in  Octotier 
1985,  we  have  negotiated  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  the  major  textile  and  apparel  sup- 
pliers—Hong Kong,  Taiwan,  and  South 
Korea — and  we  have  just  concluded  renego- 
tiating the  major  umbrella  agreement,  the 
Multi-Fiber  Anangement  [MFA],  which  sets 
the  rules  for  international  textile  trade.  We 
have  also  negotiated  agreements  with  Turkey 
and  South  Africa.  In  none  of  these  negotia- 
tions has  the  United  States  succeeded  in  re- 
claiming any  of  ttie  lost  market  share  we  have 
given  over  to  imports  in  the  past  6  or  7  years. 
Since  1980,  imports  of  textiles  and  apparel 
into  ttie  U.S.  market  have  more  than  doubled 
and  more  than  300,000  jobs  have  been  lost. 
Textile  and  apparel  imports  soared  to  tiieir 
highest  level  in  history  during  ttie  first  5 
months  of  1986.  In  some  segments  of  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  markets,  imports  comprise 
half  of  ttie  entire  market  Imports  have  grown 
at  a  far  faster  pace  than  the  domestic  mari<et 
and  ttiey  now  comprise  an  historically  high 
share  of  that  market 

While  the  textile  and  apparel  import  issue 
has  now  come  to  a  dedsive  juncture,  it  is  not 
a  new  problem.  Almost  2  years  ago,  in  No- 
vember 1984,  ttie  Commerce,  Consumer,  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee,  whtoh  I  chair, 
held  its  first  hearing  in  Rock  Hill,  SC,  on  the 
threats  to  our  domestic  textile  and  apparel  In- 
dustries from  ttie  extraordinary  growth  in  for- 
eign imports.  We  held  anottier  hearing  here  in 
Washington  in  March  1985  and  followed  with 
a  comprehensive  report  in  October  1 985.  That 
report  found  that  our  bilateral  agreements  and 
the  MFA  allowed  too  high  a  rate  of  import 
growth,  set  no  limits  on  certain  goods,  and 
failed  to  establish  compretiensive,  "global," 
limits  on  U.S.  imports  from  all  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  report  urged  that  textile  and  apparel 
import  growth  must  be  limited  to  the  rate  of 
growth  in  ttie  U.S.  domestic  market  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  promised  in  a  1980  campaign 
pledge. 

At  the  time  of  the  subcommittee's  report, 
the  textile  and  apparel  industries  were  in  seri- 
ous distress.  Condittons  have  not  improved.  If 
anything,  this  group  of  vital  industries  is  in 
worse  shape  today  than  ever  before  because 
of  virtually  uncontrolled  foreign  imports.  Just 
last  week,  ttie  Commerce,  Consumer,  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Sutxx>mmittee  held  anottier 
ttearing  on  this  subject  and  received  an  up-to- 
date  report  on  the  status  of  the  textile  negoti- 
ations \Tom  a  representative  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative's  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  all  of  this  oversight  I 
must  regretfully  conclude  that  we  have  made 
no  progress  in  limiting  foreign  imports  whtoh 
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have  so  severely  damaged  our  domestic  in- 
dustries and  resulted  in  lost  jot  is  throughout 
the  Nation  and  even  less  progross  in  obtain- 
ing fairer  ti-eatment  for  American!  exports.  Ttie 
Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  South  JKorea  agree- 
ments, whtoh  have  t>een  hailed  as  victories  t>y 
the  administi-ation,  in  reality  jjjst  serve  to 
insure  that  these  supplier  nations  will  continue 
to  be  permitted  to  export  to  the  United  States 
at  cun-ent  unacceptably  high  levels.  There  are 
no  rollbacks  in  these  bilateral!  agreements; 
there  is  only  slower  growth  thaiji  in  the  past 
Similarty,  the  MFA  failed  to  achtwe  the  goals 
of  the  administi-ation. 

Our  Govemment  had  three  bask:  goals  in 
the  MFA  negotiations:  First  tp  develop  a 
mectianism  to  control  import  surges  which  dis- 
rupt markets;  second,  coverage  of  products 
made  of  fibers  in  addition  to  cotton,  manmade 
fitiers,  and  wool,  which  are  flooding  our  mar- 
kets and  amounted  to  2.8  billion  square  yards 
in  1985;  and  third,  opening  up  foeign  markets 
to  our  exports.  Unfortunately,  we  accom- 
plished none  of  these  goals. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaicer,  we  must 
ovemde  ttie  PreskJent's  veto.  We  must  restore 
faimess  to  our  international  ta-aJe  in  textiles 
and  apparel.  We  must  send  a  m(!ssage  to  ttie 
administi-ation  that  Congress  ha4  not  abdicat- 
ed its  constitutional  role  in  interriational  ti-ade. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speajter,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consmie  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Ca-olina  (Mr. 
Neal]. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
House  to  override  this  I  "residential 
veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  U.S.  textile  industiy  has 
been  bearing  the  brunt  of  unfai-  trade  prac- 
tices for  a  long  time.  The  effecis  of  unequal 
trade  agreements,  passive  enforcement  and 
foreign  barriers  to  free  ti-ade  caii  be  seen  in 
idle  factories  across  the  counti^.  What  has 
happened  in  textiles  and  apparel  is  this:  Im- 
ports have  grown  an  average  of  16  percent 
per  year  since  1980;  imports  suged  75  per- 
cent ft-om  1982  to  1985;  300,000  jobs  have 
been  lost  since  1980;  imports  now  claim  over 
50  percent  of  the  U.S.  clothing  market  and 
the  textile  and  apparel  annual  ti^ade  defidt  has 
hit  a  record  $18  billton. 

Today,  the  House  will  attempt  to  restore 
faimess  to  U.S.  ti^ade  policy  by  b^ng  to  over- 
ride PreskJent  Reagan's  veto  o  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  The  bill 
passed  ttie  House  in  [December  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  255  to  161,  and  the  Senate 
by  60  to  39.  Now  we  need  a  two-thirds  majori- 
ty vote  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  override 
the  veto.  Even  if  ttie  override  effbrt  fails,  it  is 
essential  that  we  continue  our  eflforts  to  con- 
trol textile  Imports. 

With  other  members  of  ttie  C  sngressional 
Textile  Caucus,  I  tiave  tried  over  ttie  years  to 
persuade  PreskJents  Ford,  Carter,  and 
Reagan  to  vigorously  enforce  international 
textile  trade  agreements  ttiat  are  supposed  to 
prevent  unfair  competition. 

In  fact  in  1978,  I  organized  a  dramatic  late- 
night  meeting  of  the  House  BanMing  Commit- 
tee to  report  legislation  to  reject  ja  Carter  ad- 
ministration proposal  to  use  textil^  import  tar- 
iffs as  a  bargaining  chip  in  trade  inegotiations 
in  Geneva.  The  textile  ti^ade  deidt  was  not 
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nearly  as  bad  then  as  it  is  today,  but  I  did  not 
believe,  nor  do  I  today,  that  tt>e  jobs  of  mil- 
lions of  U.S.  textile  employees  should  be  arro- 
gantly bargained  away. 

Even  earlier,  in  September  1977,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  submitted  a  proposed 
transaction  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  United 
States  raw  cottom  by  Japan.  The  subsidized 
cotton  would  have  been  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Japanese  textiles  and  apparel.  As 
ctuurman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internation- 
al Finance,  I  forced  the  Bank  to  stop  what  had 
been  an  ongoing  practice  of  these  kinds  of 
subsidies. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  damage 
to  the  textile  industry  has  occurred  in  the  last 
6  years.  The  $200  billion  budget  deficits  re- 
sulting from  the  economic  plan  we  adopted  in 
1981  drove  the  value  of  the  dollar  to  new 
heights  and  choked  off  U.S.  sales  abroad.  The 
recession  in  1983  led  to  a  world  economic 
sk>w-down  from  wt«ch  Europe,  Japan,  and 
ottier  trading  partners  have  not  yet  fully  recov- 
ered. The  sluggish  world  economy  is  keeping 
U.S.  sales  flat  in  spite  of  a  wetaomed  improve- 
ment in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan  administratkjn's 
recent  negotiation  of  a  new  multifiber  arange- 
ment  covering  trade  in  textiles  and  apparel  is 
an  absolute  failure.  It  is  totally  meaningless 
because  it  has  so  many  kxjptwies,  and  it  is  rx) 
better  than  the  old  MFA  which  permitted  im- 
ports to  double  in  5  years  and  resulted  in  tfie 
k>ss  of  300,000  American  jobs.  Furthermore, 
the  administration's  recent  decision  to  permit 
South  Africa  to  increase  its  textile  exports  to 
the  United  States  by  4  percent  per  year  adds 
insult  to  injury.  As  if  our  textile  industry  didn't 
have  enough  problems,  the  administratk>n  will 
allow  that  x/kxsX  regime  to  become  yet  an- 
other major  supplier  to  the  American  market. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  balance  of  trade  is  not  a 
balance  at  all.  In  1986,  we  will  Import  about 
$170  billion  more  than  we  export.  This  repre- 
sents a  toss  of  millions  of  American  jobs  and 
has  caused  the  United  States  to  become  a 
debtor  nation  for  the  first  time  In  decades.  We 
can  turn  the  trade  deficit  around,  but  the  first 
step  is  to  stop  unfair  trade  practices.  I  simply 
canrwt  understarnj  how  the  administration  can 
sit  idly  by  arxj  altow  other  nattons  to  flood  our 
markets  and  destroy  our  Natton's  Industrial 
base— no  other  nation  in  the  worid  would 
permit  it 

I  strongly  support  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  I  cosponsored  it  I 
voted  for  it  and  I  support  the  override  of  the 
Presidenf  s  veto.  I  hope  all  of  our  colleagues 
wHI  join  in  this  effort  to  restore  sonw  fairness 
to  our  textile  trade  polKies. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 

'Valkmtinz].    

Mr.  VALENTINK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  veto  override. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  ecorKxny  contin- 
ues to  set  records.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
records  that  show  we.  are  heading  farther  and 
faster  in  the  wrong  direction  than  ever  tiefore. 
The  latest  news  is  that  we  spent  $14.2  bil- 
lion iTwre  for  foreign  goods  in  June  than  our 
overseas  customers  (Mid  for  American  prod- 
ucts. This  matched  our  dismal  performance  in 
May.  And  worse  yet  we  appear  to  be  heading 
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for  an  annual  trade  deficit  that  dwarfs  the  dis- 
astrous record  we  set  just  last  year. 

These  records  are  not  mere  numbers  or 
statistics.  They  mean  the  toss  of  American 
jobs— jobs  in  our  traditional  manufacturing 
sector,  jobs  in  our  new  high  technology  indus- 
tries, jobs  In  agriculture,  which  has  already 
been  devastated  by  drought  and  low  prices. 
According  to  tfie  Commerce  Department,  ttie 
trade  deficit  has  cost  2  million  American  jobs 
since  1981.  Do  milltons  more  have  to  foltow 
before  we  take  action? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  ttie  means  at  hand  to 
begin  taking  the  needed  action,  at  least  for 
one  embattled  Industry. 

While  many  sectors  of  the  economy  have 
been  crippled,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  indus- 
try has  suffered  more  than  the  textile  Industry. 
And  while  every  sector  of  the  country  has 
been  adversely  affected  by  tf>e  current  trade 
irrtbalance,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  State  has 
suffered  more  than  North  Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Com- 
mcfce  estimates  that  48.000  jobs  have  been 
tost  in  the  textile,  apparel,  and  fiber  industry 
since  1980.  In  that  same  period,  the  number 
of  textile  plants  in  North  Carolina  has  de- 
creased by  approximately  160.  Some  of  these 
closings  are  due  to  consolidations,  tKiyouts, 
and  mergers,  but  the  figures  show  clearly  that 
the  industiy  is  contiacting. 

In  just  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  industry  sources,  more  tfian  3,000  tex- 
tile jobs  have  disappeared  in  North  Carolina. 
In  the  first  4  months  of  1986,  13  plants  have 
either  closed  completely  or  have  had  to  make 
permanent  reductions  In  the  level  of  employ- 
ment. 

On  the  nattonal  level,  recent  Department  of 
Commerce  figures  show  that,  during  tfie  first  3 
months  of  this  year,  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports reached  3.2  billton  square  yards,  an  In- 
crease of  25.6  percent  over  the  same  period 
of  1985.  Further,  the  textile  and  apparel  trade 
deficit  amounted  to  nearly  $5  billion  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1986,  a  record  level  for  any 
first  quarter  in  United  States  history.  This  3- 
month  deficit  is  22  percent  greater  than  the 
textile  and  apparel  trade  deficit  for  all  of  1980. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  figures  should  be  solier- 
ing  for  anyone  corKemed  atxjut  American 
workers  and  American  families.  As  with  any 
statistics,  there  is  some  disagreement  about 
the  exact  figures  and  their  precise  meaning, 
but  the  evklence  is  oveniirfielming  that  Ameri- 
cans are  being  hurt  badly  by  unfair  foreign 
competition  in  the  textile  and  apparel  Industry. 
Since  1980,  more  than  300.000  jobs  have 
been  lost,  and  the  situation  is  worsening  rap- 
idly and  steadily. 

This  is  a  grim  picture,  but  we  are  not  with- 
out recourse.  The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Enforcement  Act  represents  a  reasonable, 
moderate  approach  to  solving  ttie  problems 
plaguing  the  textile  industry.  Conto'ary  to  some 
of  ttie  arguments  we  have  heard,  this  bill  is 
not  a  radteal,  protectionist  solution.  It  simply 
imposes  a  degree  of  fairness  and  order  in  an 
international  mari«etplace  that  cuaentty  suffers 
ft-om  unconti-olled  and  unfair  ti-ade  practices. 
Under  present  conditions,  American  textile 
workers  must  compete  against  foreign  indus- 
tiies  that  are  subskjized  by  ttieir  governments, 
against  foreign  workers  who  are  paid  rock 


bottom  wages,  and  against  nations  that  se- 
verely limit  American  imports. 

This  bill  will  not  cure  all  the  ills  affltoting  the 
textile  industry.  But  it  Is  an  important  start  in 
the  right  direction.  It  vwxjW  set  reasonable 
limits  for  textile  imports  into  the  United  States 
and,  In  fact  woukJ  allow  smaller  nations  to  in- 
crease their  exports. 

In  the  long  run,  this  bill  will  sti^engttien  the 
U.S.  economy.  It  is  clearty  in  our  national  in- 
terest to  have  a  strong,  healthy  domestic  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  wtiat  will  be  accom- 
plished if  we  fail  to  pass  this  legislation.  How 
will  the  economy  be  helped  if  we  continue  to 
export  American  jobs  to  overseas  producers? 
How  will  the  economy  be  helped  by  polrcies 
that  force  milltons  of  Americans  out  of  work? 
How  will  ttie  economy  be  helped  by  a  balkxjn- 
ing  trade  deficit  that  threatens  to  plunge  our 
Nation  Into  a  new  recesston? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  Is  clear— 
we  cannot  help  the  economy  by  continuing  a 
failed  policy.  But  we  can  help  the  economy, 
we  can  save  American  jobs,  we  can  create 
new  employment  opportunities,  and  we  can 
ensure  the  consumer  a  continuing  supply  of 
high  quality  domestic  textiles  and  apparel  by 
overriding  the  President's  veto  of  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act. 

American  workers  can  compete  effectively. 
But  ttie  rules  must  be  fair.  Free  trade  must  be 
fi^ee  and  fair  for  every  nation  or  it  is  free  and 
fair  for  none.  This  bill  starts  the  essential 
process  of  restoring  fair  competition  in  the 
internattonal  textile  marketplace. 

Textile  workers  are  certainly  not  alone  in 
facing  challenges  from  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  we  need  to  address  the  plight  of 
other  industries  as  well.  But  the  problems  in 
textiles  are  among  the  most  widespread  and 
acute  In  the  American  economy.  We  needed 
the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  when  we  passed  It  last  year,  and  we  need 
it  even  more  now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  American  worker  and  to  vote  for 
the  American  consumer  by  voting  to  override 
the  PreskJent's  veto  and  pass  this  bill  again. 
Milltons  of  Americans  are  counting  on  us. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Young]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  overriding  the 
President's  veto  on  H.R.  1562. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1562  sets  permanent 
Import  quotas  on  textile  and  textile  products 
from  countries  whtoh  have  been  flooding  our 
martlets  with  products  turned  out  by  very  low- 
cost  labor,  at  prices  whtoh  simply  cannot  be 
matched  or  ever  approached  in  some  cases 
by  this  countiy.  Addittonally.  this  bill,  whtoh 
has  bipartisan  support,  contains  language  im- 
posing quotas  on  all  nonrut)t)er  footwear  Im- 
ports whtoh  have  captured  71  percent  of  the 
American  footwear  market 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  concerns  of  mil- 
ltons of  Americans  atwut  the  alarming  rise  in 
imports.  In  1985,  the  U.S.  to^ade  deficit  was 
over  $140  bUlkxi.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
tiade  deficit  for  this  year  will  reach  a  record 
$170  billton.  We  all  know  the  impact  of  this 
deficit  on  our  domestic  indusbies,  our  work- 


ers, and  on  our  standard  of  living.  The  econo- 
my of  this  Nation  is  dependent  upon  heaKfiy 
domestto  Industries. 

Congress  shouto  pay  heed  to  the  recent 
warning  of  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Paul 
Votoker  wtien  he  sakj  that  the  U.S.  economy 
could  go  into  a  recession  if  the  ti-ade  deficit 
does  not  shrink  soon. 

Unfortunately,  ttie  absence  of  a  strong  and 
predtotable  U.S.  ti-ade  polkry  has  contributed 
signiftoantty  to  ttie  sharp  deterioration  of  ttie 
international  economic  position  of  the  United 
States  and  kept  scores  of  domestic  Industries 
and  milltons  of  American  workers  defenseless 
against  plant  closings,  bankruptcies,  and  re- 
cesstonary  unemployment  levels. 

Clearty,  the  mystical  dream  worid  of  free 
trade  is  a  world  that  never  was  and  never  will 
be. 

We  live  in  a  worid  wtiere  there  are  quotas, 
stringent  inspection  requirements,  discrimina- 
tory standards,  export  subsidies  and  incen- 
tives, industrial  targeting  programs,  buy-nation- 
al poltoies,  and  export  performance  require- 
ments. 

No  industiy  knows  this  more  than  ttie  textile 
and  apparel  industry. 

The  American  textile  and  apparel  Industry  is 
fighting  for  Its  life.  In  1985  alone,  apparel  im- 
ports swallowed  half  the  U.S.  martlet  and,  in 
some  categories,  captured  80  percent  of  it. 

Since  1980,  the  textile  Industry  has  experi- 
enced an  import  surge  that  shows  no  signs  of 
abating.  As  a  result  300,000  American  fiber, 
textile,  and  apparel  jobs  have  been  exported 
overseas.  These  cheap,  low-wage  textile  prod- 
ucts are  negatively  impacting  the  15,000  to 
50,000  textile  and  apparel  employees  in  ttie 
State  of  Missouri. 

In  the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area,  textile 
and  apparel  employment  has  felt  the  impact 
of  increasing  imports.  In  1980,  8,500  indivkJ- 
uals  were  employed  In  this  Industry.  Tvw) 
years  ago,  only  6,900  people  were  working. 

In  spite  of  aggressive  modernization  pro- 
grams, product  innovation  and  productivity  im- 
provement. We  are  losing  market  sfiare  due  to 
factors  beyond  our  control,  ttiat  is  foreign  gov- 
ernment subsidies  and  inadequate  implemen- 
tation of  the  multifiber  arrangement  [MFA]. 
How  can  we  ask  our  textile  industry  to  com- 
pete against  foreign  governments  that  subsi- 
dize their  Industries,  paying  workers  as  littie  as 
16  cents  per  hour  and  imposing  severe  re- 
strictions on  imports  ft^om  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

Bestoes  textiles,  shoes  are  facing  a  similar 
case  where  imports  are  taking  the  domestic 
market 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  flood  of  imported 
shoes  is  seriously  injuring  ttie  domestic  sfioe 
industry.  While  our  Nation's  unemptoyment 
rate  is  around  7  percent  ttie  unemployment 
rate  in  ttie  stioe  industry  tiovers  close  to  25 
percent 

Tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  are  at  stake.  In 
my  own  State  of  Missouri,  some  15,200 
people  work  for  the  footwear  industry  at  92 
manufacturers  whtoh  account  for  11  percent 
of  ttie  total  footiwear  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

However,  since  1982,  more  than  eight  shoe 
facilities  have  closed  their  doors  in  Missouri 
because  of  foreign  imports.  In  a  4  year  period 
from  1960-84,  over  700  people  tost  their  jobs. 


Unless  we  act  now,  that  number  will  only  in- 
crease. 

For  the  past  6  years,  ttie  United  States 
international  ti^ade  problems  have  grown  to 
crisis  proportions.  Missouri  has  lost  hundreds 
of  jobs,  particularly  in  the  footwear  industry, 
because  littie  has  been  done  to  stop  ttie 
unfair  fkxxj  of  foreign  imports  into  ttie  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  apparel  and  stioe  manufacturers 
want  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  foreign 
companies  on  an  even  footing.  Nothing  more. 
Nothing  less.  I  feel  confident  ttiat  by  overrid- 
ing the  Presklent's  veto,  American  manufac- 
turers will  have  ttiat  fighting  ctiance  to  com- 
pete in  ttie  marketplace  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Termessee  [Mrs. 
Lloyd]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  I  urge  aU  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  override. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tiade  issue;  this  is  an 
industry  issue;  this  is  an  employment  issue; 
and  this  is  a  women's  issue.  Ttie  textile  and 
apparel  jobs  are  primarily  women's  jobs.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unemployeo 
textile  and  apparel  employees,  the  majority 
are  women.  These  women  work  because  they 
need  to  work. 

These  are  single  mottiers.  These  are 
women  wtio  are  provkJing  second  Incomes  for 
their  families  just  for  the  bastos.  These  are 
women  whose  jobs  are  threatened,  wtio  have 
had  to  take  pay  cuts  and  reduced  hours,  and 
who  are  juggling  their  familtos  financial  tx>oks 
trying  to  survive.  We  all  know  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  survive  with  only  one  paycheck  for 
a  family. 

We  must  save  ttiese  jobs— these  American 
jobs.  Many  of  these  people  have  only  those 
skills  they  have  learned  ir.  the  textile  or  appar- 
el industiies.  These  skills  are  not  marketable 
in  other  industries. 

I  urge  you  to  save  American  products;  save 
American  industries;  save  American  jobs. 

Vote  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  H.R.  1562. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  supported  and  voted  for  H.R. 
1562  last  sesston  and  I  was  extremely  disap- 
pointed when  ttie  Preskjent  ignored  the 
wishes  of  Congress  and  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  Americans,  and  vetoed  this  legisla- 
tion. To  tiear  him  tell  it  "Ttie  cure  was  worse 
than  ttie  disease."  His  solution  was  no  solu- 
tion to  let  the  patient  heal  himself  or  die. 

What  has  happened  in  ttie  intervening  7 
months— not  only  has  the  patient  not  gotten 
any  better,  but  the  textile  Industry  Is  virtually 
on  life  support  systems.  There  was  no  miracle 
cure.  No  magic  plan  of  action  by  the  Presklent 
or  tiis  Trade  Commissioner.  No  Infuston  of 
tielp  for  ttiese  Industries  so  battered  by  relent- 
less imports. 

Ttie  results  of  ttie  Presklent's  nonexistent 
plans  to  reduce  imports  and  improve  market 
conditions  was  a  record  first  half  trade  deficit 
of  $84  billton  and  a  secretly  negotiated  textile 
agreement  with  ttie  Government  of  South 
Africa. 
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I  don't  believe  that  what  Congress  is  seek- 
ing is  unrealistic  or  excessive:  Mniting  import 
growth  to  domestic  market  growth,  reductkxw 
in  imports  from  major  foreign  ^jppliers  and 
the  authority  to  perwKze  quota  fraud.  Is  this 
overreacting?  I  think  not 

Since  1981,  textile  and  appirel  iir^iorts 
have  doubled  and  now  comproniise  over  50 
percent  of  the  domestic  market  |^ccording  to 
industry  figures,  388,000  jobs  haUe  been  tost 
and  over  250  plants  have  had  to  dose  as  a 
direct  result  of  foreign  imports.  Imports  have 
captured  71  percent  of  the  Ameri^  footwear 
maritet  as  of  1984  and  the  fore^  is  for  a 
continued  increase. 

Mr.  Presklent  your  opposition  O  this  bill  in 
December  1985  was  wrong  and  your  contin- 
ued opposition  is  just  as  wronj  in  August 
1986.  Your  reluctance  to  deal  wnh  ttie  trade 
issue  on  a  realistic  level,  with  rpalistic  solu- 
tions, has  left  Congress  no  ctioice  but  today's 
action  to  override  your  veto. 

Your  record  on  tiade  during  your  first  6 
years  in  office  is  abysmal.  Congress  can  no 
longer  sit  klly  by  and  continue  to  watch  ttie 
stokening  decline  of  our  steel  indistry,  our  ag- 
ricultural base,  our  shoe  industry,  and  now  our 
textile  industry. 

Enough  is  enough.  I  can  only  \  ope  ttiat  we 
are  not  too  late. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvmia  [Mr. 
Murphy]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consimie  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Dakikl]. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speake*.  this  is  a 
Buy  America  vote.  I  ask  thi;  Members 
to  override  the  President's  v  ;to. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Ifr.  Chock- 
ett]. 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  override 
the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  WATKiifs]. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  overridirig  ^he  Presi- 
dent's veto  today,  and  I  have  changed 
my  position  here.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
'    iin  to  my  colleagues  why. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  agricilture  im- 
ports exceed  agriculture  exports  of 
this  Nation  for  the  first  tiiie  in  over 
30  years.  Even  though  we  have  lost 
over  50  percent  of  the  priqe  that  we 
get  for  a  lot  of  our  agricultiural  prod- 
ucts, the  policies  of  this  aidministra- 
tion  still  do  not  provide  us  v|rith  a  way 
to  compete. 

Second,  we  are  importing  more  for- 
eign oil  today  than  ever  before,  which 
makes  up  over  one-third  oj  our  for- 
eign-trade deficit,  which  is  felling  out 
the  future  of  our  country.  It  is  closing 
many  of  the  domestic  welli  and  has 
put  thousands  of  oilfield  workers  out 
of  work  in  Oklahoma.  And,!  yes.  it  is 
closing  textile  plants  in  Oklahoma, 
taking  some  of  the  remaining  Jobs  for 
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some  of  the  wives  tmd  some  of  the 
spouses  that  have  worked  there  for 
years  to  help  educate  their  children. 

D  1225 

What  has  resulted  with  this  lack  of 
policy,  this  lack  of  fair  trade  is  one.  we 
have  had  the  largest  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  history  of  Oklahoma. 
We  have  had  the  largest  number  of 
bank  failures  since  statehood,  and  we 
have  had  the  largest  number  of  farm 
foreclosures  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, with  our  landowners  losing  over 
50  percent  of  their  land  value. 

The  administration  policy  is  to  buy 
anything  that  is  cheap,  even  though  it 
is  selling  out  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial base  of  this  Nation  and  the 
future  of  our  children. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kftn-'««  [Mr.  Guckmam]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
fully  understand  the  sense  of  frustra- 
tion felt  by  those  who  are  arguing 
today  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  HH.  1562.  but  I  cannot  support  the 
motion  to  pass  this  bill  over  the  Presi- 
dent's objections.  I  do  agree  that  the 
administration  has  been  negligent  in 
prodding  our  trading  partners  to 
reduce  their  unfair  trade  barriers  and 
excessive  subsidies,  but  I  caimot  go 
along  with  what  is  basically  a  negative 
response  to  that  problem.  By  setting 
quotas  like  tho^e  in  this  bill,  we  are  in 
effect  adding  to  the  problem  other  na- 
tions have  created.  This  bill  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  it  to  encourage  an 
end  to  the  imfair  policies  adopted  by 
Taiwan.  South  Korea.  Hong  Kong, 
and  other  nations.  Instead,  it  sends  a 
clean  message  that  those  restrictive 
policies  are  a  course  of  action  which 
they  can  legitimately  pursue  because 
we  will  be  doing  just  the  same.  This 
bill  is  no  longer  a  symbol  or  a  signal  to 
protect  trade  policies;  it  is  the  real 
thing.  The  trade  problems  are  desper- 
ately serious;  but  the  risks  associated 
with  passage  of  this  bill  are  even 
greater. 

I  know  we  have  a  terrible  trade  defi- 
cit. That  is  is  why  I  support  the  major 
trade  reform  legislation  passed  by  the 
House  earlier  this  year.  That  legisla- 
tion would  put  into  effect  the  princi- 
ple of  reciprocity;  it  would  serve  to  en- 
courage our  trading  partners  to  open 
their  markets  to  U.S.  products,  not  to 
spur  an  escalation  of  trade  restric- 
tions. In  recent  days,  there  has  been 
an  extensive  debate  on  how  to  modify 
our  agricultural  export  promotion  pro- 
grams to  widen  our  markets  around 
the  world.  I  have  said  time  and  again 
during  that  debate  that  those  changes 
will  not  be  the  salvation  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy,  but  I  continue  to  rec- 
ognize that  access  to  export  markets, 
especially  the  growing  markets  of  the 
Far  East  and  the  developing  world.  Is 
vitally  important  to  farmers  in  my 
State  of  Kansas  and  throughout  rural 


America.  The  last  time  China  felt  we 
had  imposed  unfair  quotas  on  their 
textiles,  Kansas  wheat  farmers  took  it 
on  the  chin.  Those  Kansas  farmers  are 
having  a  hard  enough  time  making  a 
go  of  it  these  days  without  us  passing 
legislation  like  this  which  is  a  virtually 
an  open  invitation  for  retaliation 
against  them. 

Again.  I  fully  understand  the  senti- 
ments which  have  prompted  this  legis- 
lation and  this  attempt  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  but  I  plead  with  my 
colleagues  not  to  support  this  policy 
which  will  only  escalate  protectionism. 
There  are  constructive  policy  changes 
that  should  be  made,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  found  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Lowry]. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons], a  courageous  Democrat. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  override. 
The  textile  bill  that  is  before  us  has 
told  American  consumers  that  they 
carmot  buy  what  products  they  want 
to  buy  at  what  price  they  want  to  buy. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  they  just  want 
to  tell  them  they  cannot  do  it.  and  we 
would  tell  them  they  cannot  buy  prod- 
ucts from  another  country. 

What  countries  are  those?  I  will  tell 
you  what  countries  they  are.  They  are 

II  Asian  countries.  2  South  American 
countries,  and  perhaps  a  little  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain. 

I  wonder  how  come  Western  Europe 
and  Canada  have  been  excluded  from 
this  bill?  Since  1980  there  has  been  a 
355-percent  increase  in  textiles  from 
Canada  and  Western  Europe,  but  that 
is  not  in  this  bill. 

And  I  do  not  want  to  tell  any  of  my 
friends  from  the  Black  Caucus  for 
anything  that  they  ought  to  look  at 
who  this  bill  really  concentrates  on. 
and  who  it  really  hits. 

This  is  a  bill  that  is  bad  for  Ameri- 
can policy,  bad  for  foreign  relations, 
bad  for  our  relations  with  Third  World 
countries,  and  it  is  bad  economics. 

On  top  of  that.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  it  costs  jobs  for  a  lot  of  people 
such  as  in  my  district,  about  15.000. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spence]. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  efforts  to  override  the 
veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  involved  in  a 
debate  that  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  pas- 
sion which  is  indicative  of  the  tremendous 
frustrations  surrounding  the  textile  issue  and 
felt  by  every  person  in  the  Nation  in  one  ca- 
pacity or  another,  supplier,  producer,  retailer 
or  consumer.  But  it  really  comes  down  to  one 
small  word— choice.  I  hear  many  opponents  of 
this  bill  saying  that  we  must  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  to  preserve  consumer  choice  in 
the  marketplace  and  free  trade  arrrang  na- 


tions. I  agree  completely,  at  least  with  the 
stated  goal,  and  I  think  most  of  you  know  that 
I  have  always  considered  myself  one  of  free 
trade's  strongest  advocates. 

However,  one  of  my  staff  memtjers  de- 
scribed a  recent  experience  he  had  that  belies 
certain  assertions  presented  by  some  of  my 
colleagues.  While  shopping  in  one  of  the  Cap- 
ital's largest  retail  stores,  trying  to  find  a  cer- 
tain shirt  for  one  of  his  sons,  he  browsed 
through  three  departments.  It  suddenly 
dawned  on  him  ttiat  not  one  shirt  bore  a 
"Made  in  America"  label.  Every  shirt  was  an 
import  and  no  bargain  at  that.  Where  was  his 
choice?  Where  was  the  price  competition? 
Wfiere  was  the  opportunity  for  Amerk:a  to  ex- 
ercise her  free  trade  rights  within  her  own  bor- 
ders? 

True,  this  was  only  one  store,  involving  one 
item.  But,  I  submit  to  you  that  this  is  a  spectre 
of  things  to  come.  I  also  submit  to  you  that 
once  we  have  given  up  our  place  in  the 
maritet,  prices  will  not  come  down;  more 
likely,  they  will  go  up  as  foreign  imports  mo- 
nopolize our  markets.  Even  now,  the  so-called 
cheaper  imports  sell  at  the  very  same  price — 
or  higher— as  American  made  products — that 
is,  when  you  can  fir>d  the  latter  er>dangered 
species. 

The  t>ill  only  enforces  existing  international 
textile  artd  apparel  trade  agreements  which 
have  consistently  been  ignored,  circumvented 
or  deliberately  flaunted.  By  every  conceivable 
standard,  we  have  the  absolute  and  acknowl- 
edged right  to  protect  our  domestic  industries 
from  unfair  practices.  Free  trade  is  one  thing, 
giveaways  are  another.  I  am  deeply  sorry  that 
the  President  and  I  disagree  on  this  issue,  but 
I  must  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
override  his  veto  and  vote  for  H.R.  1562. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Hartwett]. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
voting  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  17.  1985. 
President  Reagan  vetoed  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act 
of  1985.  Subsequently,  subsidized  tex- 
tile imports  have  increased  by  22  per- 
cent over  the  record  pace  of  last  year 
and  the  annual  trade  deficit  within 
the  textile  and  apparel  industry  has 
reached  $18  billion.  Foreign  countries, 
which  subsidize  their  own  textile  in- 
dustry, are  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
America's  free  trade  policy  while  keep- 
ing their  own  markets  restricted  from 
American  products.  Consequently,  the 
American  textile  industry  Is  on  the 
verge  of  elimination  from  the  foreign 
and,  more  tragically,  the  domestic 
market.  However,  with  a  successful 
override  of  President  Reagan's  veto. 
Congress  can  tie  textile  Import  growth 
to  the  expansion  of  the  domestic 
market  and.  thereby,  create  a  more  eq- 
uitable textile  trade. 

The  textile  industry  represents  the 
largest  manufacturing  business  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  this  industry 
employs  more  people  than  the  auto 


and  steel  industries  combined.  Regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  these  laborers  are 
the  most  productive  in  the  world,  ap- 
proximately 1,000  plants  have  closed 
due  to  foreign  import  penetration 
since  1980.  Although  the  domestic  in- 
dustry has  spent  over  $8  billion  in  the 
last  6  years  to  modernize  local  facto- 
ries, foreign  textile  industries,  utilizing 
unfair  government  subsidies  and  re- 
bates, have  seized  over  50  percent  of 
the  domestic  market.  At  this  pace,  an 
additional  2  million  jobs  will  be  lost  in 
the  textile  and  dependent  industries 
by  1990. 

The  administration  has  attempted  to 
resolve  this  matter  through  trade  ne- 
gotiations. Although  these  efforts 
have  been  laudable,  the  results  of 
these  meetings  have  produced  more 
bad  news  for  the  textile  industry.  The 
new  multifiber  arrangement  is  weaker 
than  its  predecessor,  which  allowed 
textile  Imports  to  double  In  only  5 
years.  The  employees  of  the  American 
textile  industry  are  paying  the  price 
for  a  toothless  trade  policy.  In  fact,  in 
the  last  5  years,  competition  with 
heavily  subsidized  foreign  imports  has 
cost  over  300,000  textile  workers  their 
jobs.  The  time  has  arrived  for  the  U.S. 
Govenunent  to  recognize  the  interna- 
tional abuse  that  is  experienced  by  the 
most  productive  American  manufac- 
turing industry.  Foreign  governments 
must  understand  that  although  the 
United  States  symbolizes  free  trade. 
Americans  will  not  tolerate  inequita- 
ble trade. 

Having  talked  to  workers  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry, I  know  that  they  do  not  want  or  need 
protectionist  legislation.  The  current  produc- 
tion level  and  technological  efficiency  of  the 
American  textile  industry  have  created  a  formi- 
dable competitor  that  would  welcome  a  free 
market.  However,  foreign  governments 
through  the  introduction  of  subsidies,  rebates 
and  other  economic  incentives  have  made  fair 
competition  an  impossibility.  In  addition  to 
governmental  subsidies,  the  domestic  textile 
industry  is  forced  to  compete  against  foreign 
manufacturers  that  benefit  from  cheap  \atoor, 
and  foreign  trade  laws  that  restrict  the  intro- 
ductk>n  of  American  goods  into  their  market- 
place. Obviously,  the  inadequate  trade  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  poor  enforcement  of 
existing  trade  laws  have  failed  to  establish  a 
fair  textile  marketplace. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  Insures  that  a  nrrare  equitable  atmosphere 
is  created  without  protecting  the  domestic  in- 
dustry from  foreign  manufacturers.  In  fact,  the 
bill  permits  textile  Imports  to  grow  in  an  ex- 
panding American  market.  However,  this  legis- 
lation encourages  foreign  textile  industries  to 
take  advantage  of  our  free  enterprise  policy 
instead  of  erx^ouraging  foreign  govemnwnts 
to  take  advantage  of  our  free  trade  policy. 

Throughout  my  years  as  a  U.S.  Congress- 
man, I  have  been  a  stror)g  supporter  of  the 
Reagan  administratk>n.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Enforcement  Act  was  a  poor  polrcy  decision. 
This  legislation  is  absolutely  critical  for  the 
survival  of  the  domestic  textile  industry  and 


the  milltons  of  Americans  that  it  employs. 
Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
overriding  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Emerson]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  this  bill  is  not  con- 
fined to  textiles.  Shoes  are  also  includ- 
ed. 

We  in  shoe-producing  States  have 
been  fighting  a  flood  of  cheap  imports 
for  years,  and  we  have  been  losing. 
Why?  Not  because  workers  are  not 
doing  their  jobs  or  because  our  domes- 
tic industry  is  not  capable  of  compet- 
ing. 

No,  the  problem  Is  that  we  have 
been  victimized  by  the  imfair  and  ag- 
gressive trade  policies  of  other  nations 
and  have  received  virtually  nothing  in 
the  way  of  temporary  protection  or 
even  encouragement  from  our  own 
Govenunent.  including  full  and  force- 
ful enforcement  of  the  existing  trade 
laws. 

Repeatedly  the  ITC  and  the  admin- 
istration have  turned  deaf  ears  to  our 
modest  and  responsible  requests  for 
temporary  protection  of  our  shoe 
workers'  needs.  The  ITC  did  restudy 
the  problem  and  determined  that 
there  is  serious  damage  being  done  to 
oiu-  domestic  shoe  industry  and  made 
recommendations  to  correct  the  prob- 
lem, which  the  administration  chose 
to  ignore. 

Thus,  we  in  the  Congress  took  the 
necessary  action  on  our  own  by  pass- 
ing the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act.  and  what  has  hap- 
pened? The  administration  once  again 
chose  to  ignore  the  problem  and  use 
the  veto  to  try  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done  if  our  do- 
mestic shoe  and  textile  industries  are 
to  survive. 

I,  for  one.  refuse  to  give  this  battle 
up— and.  therefore,  rise  today  to  urge 
that  we  override  the  President's  veto 
and  provide  long  overdue  assistance 
for  the  footwear,  textile,  and  apparel 
industry  to  restore  a  level  playing 
field,  and  to  restore  reciprocity  in 
world  trade. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gaydos]. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  waited  10  long  years  for 
some  type  of  relief  and  remedy.  We 
started  with  a  $50  billion  surplus  in 
trade.  Now  we  are  $150  billion  in  defi- 
cit. 

We  have  tried  various  procedures, 
the  trigger  price  mechanism,  we  have 
gone  through  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  procedures  to  stem  these  im- 
ports, and  yes,  even  under  GATT.  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  even  that  agreement  has  not 
done  what  it  has  promised  to  do. 

This  Is  our  only  remedy  left  to  us, 
and  we  must  override  the  veto. 
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Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speiiker.  I  yield 
30   seconds   to   the   gentleman   from 

Ohio  imi.  THAnCANT]. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  policies  are  making  Ameri- 
can workers  cry  uncle.  Th^  only  uncle 
we  should  be  concerned  ab  out  today  is 
Uncle  Sam.  and  without  the  American 
worker  we  will  never  oviercome  our 
budget  deficits  or  our  national  debt 
problems. 

This  is  the  issue  today.  The  cancer 
that  I  am  experiencing  fnm  a  lack  of 
having  no  steel  policy,  and  no  luitional 
industrial  policy  that  beniefits  steel 
and  major  industries  is  nojw  spreading 
in  these  other  areas.  We  niiust  put  our 
foot  down.  It  is  a  clash  of  wills,  and 
Congress  must  win.  The  American 
people  want  Congress  to  overcome  the 
President's  failure  to  hav;  a  national 
industrial  policy. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  for  that . 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speiiker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  coruiiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cole- 
man]. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  veto  override. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the  administration 
announced  yet  another  month  of  record  trade 
defk:its.  And,  as  we  all  know,  tride  deficits  are 
just  another  way  of  talking  abojt  the  growing 
ranks  of  American  workers  w  fro  are  kjsing 
their  \ctos  to  unfair  foreign  competition. 

America  is  In  deep  trouble  tixjay,  because 
we  are  fast  losing  our  entire  manufacturing 
base.  Our  Natk}n  cannot  survive  as  a  leader 
of  the  free  worid  with  the  destriction  of  basic 
Industries  such  as  steel,  texiles,  machine 
tools,  mining,  and  agriculture.  This  year,  our 
trade  deficit  will  exceed  $17(i  bilton.  Last 
year,  for  the  first  time  in  over  half  a  century, 
America  became  a  debtor  nation.  I  repeat, 
"the  PfKjst  powerful  Nation  in  I  he  world  has 
dropped  to  the  ranks  of  a  debtor  nation."  In 
the  last  5  years,  that  total  trade  jeficit  has  ex- 
ceeded $600  billion,  and  it  is  getting  worse. 

In  considering  the  veto  overrioe  of  the  tex- 
tile bill,  we  need  to  consider  sorr^e  facts: 

Since  1981,  more  than  350,060  U.S.  textile 
and  apparel  workers  have  lost  their  jobs  to 
the  unchecked  fkxxj  of  foreign  inports,  includ- 
ing over  7,000  jobs  in  El  Paso,  TX,  alone. 

Textile  and  apparel  imports  hive  increased 
k}y  75  percent  between  1982  arK  today. 

Foreign  imports  rK>w  claim  mo  e  than  half  of 
the  textile  and  apparel  n^arket  In  the  United 
States. 

This  year,  we  are  expected  to  buy  $20  bil- 
lk>n  more  in  foreign  textile  and  aoparel  Imports 
than  we  sell  abroad.  j 

In  just  4  years,  947,000  Americans  In  the 
textile  industry  have  lost  their  jobs,  and 
943,000  others  will  be  put  out  of  work  due  to 
tt>e  "ripple  effect" 

The  root  of  Vns  problem  has  been  the  ad- 
ministration's refusal  to  enforce  what  is  an  al- 
ready weak  Multi-Fiber  Agreemei  it  [MFA],  and 
its  recent  approval  of  an  even  weaker  agree- 
ment 

Last  winter,  a  concerned  Congress  of  both 
political  parties  voted  in  favor  cf  the  Textile 
Act  It  is  not  a  protectionist  bill;  i^  is  legislation 
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to  enforce  ttie  laws  that  are  already  on  the 
books  by  establishing  import  levels  where 
they  shouM  have  been  today  if  the  MFA  had 
been  property  enforced.  It  is  not  a  protected 
trade  policy,  it  is  a  rranaged  trade  policy,  a 
dear  and  pressing  duty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Congress  sent  a  message  to  the  ad- 
ministration when  it  passed  H.R.  1562  and 
sent  Vne  bill  to  tt>e  President.  The  President,  In 
his  veto  message,  assailed  the  bill  as  counter- 
productive arxl  vowed  to  ease  our  trade  crisis 
through  negotiations.  As  we  have  seen,  our 
negotiators  have  more  bark  than  bite,  and  the 
U.S.  approval  was  nothing  more  than  an 
agreement  to  agree.  It  provides  no  relief  for 
the  industry.  Instead,  it  provides  for  increased 
imports  in  textiles  and  apparel  from  the  previ- 
ous agreement  and  allows  for  increased  im- 
ports in  raw  material  as  well,  such  as  cotton. 
We  want  free  trade,  but  we  also  want  fair 
trade.  We  want  to  help  the  developing  coun- 
tries, but  not  at  ttie  expense  of  America's  low- 
irKX>nr>e  textile  and  apparel  workers  as  well  as 
our  American  farmers.  This  bill  accomplishes 
those  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are  tired 
of  k>sing  ttieir  jobs  because  the  administration 
refuses  to  enforce  the  existing  trade  laws.  All 
tfiat  American  industry  and  American  labor 
want  is  a  fighting  chance  to  survive.  Let  us 
give  our  factories  and  our  factory  workers  tt>e 
opportunity  to  keep  that  most  vakjebie  of 
things — an  American  job. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Volk- 

MER]. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  as  a 
Member  representing  both  manufacturing  ar>d 
agricultural  interests. 

My  district  in  Missouri  is  heavily  dependent 
on  farming,  but  also  includes  many  shoe  and 
garment  factories.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  both  constituencies  that  I  sti'ongly 
support  tt)is  override  attempt 

There  is  no  doubting  the  seriousness  of  tt>e 
problem  faced  by  the  American  footwear  and 
textile  Industries.  Spurred  by  an  uneven  play- 
ing field.  Imports  have  grown  at  a  devastating 
rate,  closing  American  factories,  including 
some  in  my  district,  and  throwing  thousands 
of  workers  out  of  work.  Indeed,  America's  top 
export  these  days  seems  to  be  jobs. 

I  received  yesterday  a  letter  from  opponents 
of  this  measure  wtiich  says  Vne  bill  is  support- 
ed by  the  rtietoric  of  a  few  major  textile  corpo- 
rations. I  have  also  received  over  1 ,000  letters 
from  workers  in  my  district  wtK>  want  me  to 
help  save  their  jobs  by  voting  to  override.  I 
call  that  more  tfian  rtietoric,  and  I  say  to  my 
coratituents,  "I  will  help  you." 

Ttiere  has  t>een  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
of  the  Impact  of  this  action  on  Agricultural 
trade.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  exports  of 
our  commodities  are  very  Important  even  criti- 
cai,  to  strengtfiening  our  farm  economy.  But 
let  us  take  a  kx)k  at  agricultural  exports  and 
wt>ere  ttiey  stand  now. 

Our  agricultural  bwle  is  suffering,  just  as 
manufacturing  ti^ade  is  suffering.  Since  1980, 
ur>der  ttiis  administration  wtiich  says  "trust 
us",  we  have  gone  from  an  agriculture  trade 
surplus  of  $23  billion  to  a  trade  defKtt.  Unbe- 
lievable as  it  may  seem,  this  country,  the 


breadtMsket  of  the  worid,  imported  more  farm 
products  than  we  exported  in  May  and  June 
of  this  year. 

Just  as  the  administration  has  tokj  the  tex- 
tile and  shoe  industries,  "Don't  worry,  we  will 
take  care  of  you,"  they  are  telling  American 
farmers  to  not  fear,  their  program  is  working. 
The  administration  program  is  working,  just  as 
it  dkj  with  manufacturing.  They  are  letting 
American  farmers  fall,  so  other  nations'  farm- 
ers can  prosper. 

We  have  heard  about  the  special  deal  the 
administration  is  giving  South  Africa  on  tex- 
tiles. How  king  will  it  be  t>efore  we  hear  they 
have  decided  to  help  that  country,  or  another, 
increase  Its  food  shipments  to  ttie  United 
States? 

Son>e  say  farmers  oppose  this  measure. 
Some  do,  but  many  do  rrot.  The  American  ag- 
riculture movenrient  supports  this  bill.  So  do 
cotton  and  wool  producers.  The  National 
Farmers  Union  and  ttie  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganization support  ttie  t>ill.  And  last  month,  the 
National  Com  Growers  Association  endorsed 
this  override  attempt. 

The  com  growers  considered  the  prospect 
of  retaliation  for  this  bill  among  buyers,  and 
decided  this  was  an  empty  threat.  After  all, 
ttiey  are  already  losing  export  markets  to  off- 
shore competition.  They  cite  as  an  example 
South  Korea.  South  Korea  has  had  almost  un- 
limited access  to  the  U.S.  textile  market,  but 
has  reduced  com  purchases  from  3.2  million 
tons  to  300,000  tons. 

These  farm  groups  are  saying  that  this  bill  is 
good  for  America.  I  agree  with  them,  and  I 
urge  my  farm-State  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
telling  the  President  that  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  trade  situation,  and  we  will  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Support  this  override. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Ms.  Oakah]. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  all-American  issue.  The  adminis- 
tration has  not  shown  a  ripple  of  con- 
cern about  our  enormous  trade  deficit. 

To  add  salt  to  the  wound,  he  just  ne- 
gotiated with  South  Africa  on  the  tex- 
tile issue  which  contributes  to  the 
economy  of  that  despicable  philoso- 
phy of  apartheid. 

Finally,  the  majority  of  jobs  that  are 
affected  are  jobs  that  affect  women, 
women  with  families  to  support. 

So  this  is  our  symbolic  vote,  no 
matter  what  the  region  you  are  from, 
to  say  we  want  to  protect  the  do-noth- 
ing policies  of  this  administration. 

Vote  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  4,000  retail  jobs  that 
will  be  lost  and  the  160,000  jobs  tied  to 
the  Port  of  Houston  that  will  be  af- 
fected if  the  President's  veto  is  over- 
ridden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my  op- 
position to  this  final  attempt  to  enact  a  bill  that 
is  not  in  ttie  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

I  realize  ttiat  ttie  textile  industry  in  the 
United  States  has  experienced  difficulties  In 
recent  years.  Its  problems  stem  in  part  from 


an  increase  in  textile  and  apparel  imports.  I 
also  realize,  however,  that  this  counti^  gains 
nothing  if  it  merely  takes  efficient  jobs  from 
one  sector  of  the  economy  and  transfers 
ttiem,  at  great  cost  to  ttie  consumer,  to  an- 
ottier  sector  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  proponents  of 
this  legislation  have  the  interests  of  their  cofv 
stituents  foremost  In  ttieir  minds.  I  too,  howev- 
er, am  concerned  about  ttie  Interests  of  my 
district  and  the  people  I  represent  here  in 
Congress.  That  is  why  I  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion. Under  the  program  outlined  in  this  bill, 
4,457  retail  jobs  will  be  lost  in  Texas,  while 
Texas  would  only  gain  2,098  jobs  in  the  textile 
sector.  This  constitutes  a  net  loss  of  2,359 
retail  jobs  in  Texas.  This  net  toss  does  not 
even  take  into  account  the  jobs  that  could  t>e 
lost  as  a  result  of  retaliation. 

Ttie  threat  of  retaliation  Is  of  even  greater 
concern  to  me  and  let  me  tell  you  why.  With 
ttie  Port  of  Houston  in  my  district,  trade  is  of 
particular  importance  to  my  constituents.  One- 
third  of  the  capital  that  goes  into  the  Houston 
economy  Is  generated,  directiy  or  Indirectly, 
from  port  activities;  32.000  jobs  in  Houston 
are  directly  affected  by  port  activity  with  an 
additional  160,000  jobs  throughout  Texas  that 
are  indirectly  affected  by  the  port's  futKtions. 
Finally,  the  port  generates  on  the  average  $3 
billion  in  revenue  annually,  including  $742  mil- 
lion in  personal  income  for  indivkluals  em- 
ployed from  port  activity. 

Unilateral  restraints  on  ti'ade,  such  as  would 
be  Imposed  by  H.R.  1562,  will  have  an  Imme- 
diate and  adverse  effect  on  the  U.S.  public 
port  and  marine  terminal  industry.  The  effect 
will  ripple  through  the  maritime  labor  commu- 
nity and  other  domestic  Industries  which  are 
dependent  on  the  flow  of  international  com- 
merce. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  address  the  con- 
sumer, also  a  loser  under  this  legislatk>n.  Con- 
sumers already  pay  $27  billion  a  year  because 
of  existing  trade  restrictions  on  textiles  and 
apparel.  If  H.R.  1562  becomes  law,  consum- 
ers will  pay  an  additional  $44  billion  in  5 
years,  according  to  the  Council  on  Economic 
Advisers.  American  taxpayers  will  then  pay 
$70,000  for  each  textile  Industry  job  saved 
whk:h  averages  at  $13,000  a  year. 

If  we  enact  this  legislation  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  American  consumers  will  lose. 
American  vwxkers  will  lose.  In  summary,  if  the 
PreskJent's  veto  of  this  bill  is  overridden 
today,  one  regional  industry— an  industry 
whose  1985  net  profits  exceeded  $1.2  billion 
and  whk:h  already  enjoys  considerable  import 
protection — will  benefit  at  tfie  expense  of  ttie 
consumers  and  other  sectors  of  ttie  economy. 

I  hope  we  will  act  responsibly  today  arid 
sustain  the  Presklent's  veto. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Gekas]. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  today  being  asked  to  apply  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon.  On  the  one  hand 
to  choose  the  textile  worker  who  feels 
that  he  will  be  helped  by  the  override 
of  this  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  to  choose  between  the  textile 
worker  and  the  farmer,  who  feels  that 
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an  override  of  this  veto  will  devastate 
him. 

Who  in  this  Chamber  is  wise  enough 
to  choose  between  these  two  fellow 
Americans? 

There  is  a  wise  course  to  follow,  and 
that  is  to  help  the  textile  worker  by 
enforcing  to  the  teeth  and  implement- 
ing fully  the  bilateral  and  multifiber 
agreements  that  have  been  reached, 
and  to  preserve  the  textile  workers' 
jobs  by  making  sure  that  they  work, 
while  at  the  same  time  not  jeopardiz- 
ing the  farmer,  the  farmworker,  the 
retail  worker  and  others  who  will  be 
hurt  by  an  override  of  the  veto. 

D  1235 

I  am  for  the  textile  worker  and  I  am 
for  the  farmer,  and  therefore  I  must 
vote  no  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coble]. 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  nothing  about  protectionism  as 
to  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  If  this 
bill  is  passed,  40  percent  of  the  market 
is  assured  to  our  trading  partners.  Is 
that  protectionism? 

That  protects  their  trade,  as  I  see  it. 
This  is  not  a  bill  of  protectionism:  this 
is  a  bill  of  benefit  because  we  are  talk- 
ing about  jobs.  American  jobs,  to  be 
specific.  If  I  have  a  choice  to  preserve 
jobs  in  this  country  or  jobs  abroad.  I 
will  take  American  jobs  every  time. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Fowler]. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  is  imperative  that  we  override  this 
veto  on  behalf  of  the  strength  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Ch.\pbcan]. 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  25 
years  ago  I  was  a  sophomore  in  high 
school  when  H.D.  Lee  Manufacturing 
Co.  located  a  plant  in  my  home  town. 
Friday  that  plant  will  lay  off  over  200 
workers,  reducing  a  work  force  that  at 
one  time  was  700  to  only  200  remain- 
ing. 

We  talk  about  fair  trade,  but  we  do 
not  have  fair  trade  in  this  country.  We 
talk  about  timber  and  steel  and  we 
need  work  there,  too.  We  talk  about 
retaliation.  It  is  time  that  we  retaliate 
against  an  administration  whose  trade 
polices  have  been  an  abject  failure, 
and  we  retaliate  against  those  trading 
partners  that  will  not  abide  by  those 
trade  agreements. 

I  urge  the  override  of  the  President's 
veto. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pease],  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade. 

yix.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote 
not  to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
the  textUe  bill. 


But,  as  I  do  so,  I  want  to  be  clear 
about  three  points. 

First,  there  is  a  textile  and  apparel 
im[>ort  problem.  Many  firms  and  work- 
ers in  the  industry  are  hurting,  and  I 
have  great  sympathy  for  them. 

Second,  the  fact  that  this  bill  ever 
saw  the  light  of  day  is  proof  of  the 
failure  and  irresponsibility  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  trade  policy. 
In  1983.  1984,  and  1985,  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports  surged  at  rates  far 
beyond  the  import  growth  contemplat- 
ed by  the  multifiber  arrangement.  The 
Reagan  administration  unaccountably 
failed  to  use  the  legitimate  tools  at  its 
disposal  to  contain  this  growth.  It 
simply  fell  asleep  at  the  switch,  leav- 
ing the  industry  nowhere  else  to  turn 
but  Congress. 

Third,  even  if  the  veto  is  sustained, 
the  textile  import  problem  will  still  lie 
with  us.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  Reagan  administration  will  exer- 
cise our  rights  imder  the  new  MFA 
any  more  than  it  did  under  the  old 
MFA.  Therefore.  I  wiU  join  in  an 
effort  to  require  textile  and  apparel 
trade  policy  to  be  administered  dili- 
gently, not  forgotten,  by  this  and 
future  administrations. 

I  note  that  the  new  agreement  per- 
mits the  United  States  to  unilaterally 
restrict  imports  for  2  years.  The  old 
agreement  permitted  us  to  take  unilat- 
eral action  for  1  year.  Where  was  the 
administration  in  1984  when  imports 
surged  out  of  control?  Had  it  acted, 
there  would  not  have  been  a  textile 
bill.  Similarly,  what  assurance  do  we 
have  that  the  authority  under  the  new 
MFA  will  l)e  exercised? 

Overriding  the  President's  veto 
would  break  our  international  commit- 
ments many  times  over.  This,  in  turn, 
would  endanger  many  other  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  jobs  in  the 
U.S.  economy  and  jolt  the  internation- 
al trading  system  at  a  time  when  it  is 
tuider  great  strain. 

Had  the  administration  availed  itself 
of  the  legitimate  and  legal  tools  of 
active  negotiation  and,  if  necessary,  se- 
lective unilateral  action,  we  would  not 
be  only  two  votes  away  from  perhaps 
most  serious  rupture  in  the  world  trad- 
ing system  since  it  was  recoristructed 
after  World  War  n. 

This  whole  issue  illustrates  the 
basic,  dangerous  flaw  in  the  adminis- 
tration's passive  approach  to  trade 
policy.  As  if  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  the 
less  the  administration  avails  itself  of 
legitimate  trade  policy  options  in  the 
name  of  free  trade,  the  more  it  under- 
mines the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  an  open  trading  system. 

The  administration  and  indeed  Con- 
gress could  have  forced  action  on  the 
textile  import  problem  without  bla- 
tantly breaking  the  rules  of  the  game. 
More  generally,  the  administration 
could  do  a  lot  more  to  look  out  for 
American  economic  interests  by  dili- 
gently administering  trade  policy  up 
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to  the  limits  of  our  rights  u  nder  inter- 
national law. 

That  is  what  H.R.  4800,  H.R.  4830. 
and  S.  1860  are  all  about.  1  [embers  of 
Congress  on  both  sides  o:  the  aisle 
have  awakened  to  the  nee<  for  a  sys- 
tematic, active  trade  policy  to  main- 
tain a  consensus  in  this  country 
behind  an  open  trading  system. 
Today's  vote  is  a  clear  indii  »tion  that 
the  administration  may  nol  have  long 
to  come  around  to  this  view 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speal:er,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  const  [me  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachi  setts  [Mr. 
Studds]. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ilse  in  sti^ong 
support  of  the  motion  to  overrije  Presklent 
Reagan's  veto  of  ttie  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act.  Enactinent  of  this 
legislation  is.  I  believe,  essential  to  the  future 
of  the  textile  and  apparel  indjstry  in  ttie 
United  States.  Unfortunately,  this  measure  of 
protection  against  the  unfair  tracing  practices 
of  our  competitors  comes  too  lat<i  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  textile  and  apparel  workiirs  wtio  have 
already  lost  their  jobs  In  New  Be  fford,  MA— a 
city  I  have  the  privilege  to  repres<  mt  The  mills 
and  garment  shops  that  New  Bee  ford  has  k>st 
provkied  well-paying  jobs  to  dBcent.  hard- 
woridng  people — especially  to  wc  men  and  im- 
migrants— for  wtiom  new  jobs  and  opportuni- 
ties are  not  easy  to  come  by. 

These  people  and  ttie  tens  of  Itiousands  of 
Industry  workers  natkjnwkle  wtio  tiave  lost 
ttieir  jobs  over  the  last  5  years  deserve  to 
have  existing  trade  agreements  ^forced  vig- 
orously, and  violations  of  those  agreements 
dealt  with  promptly.  The  current  adminlsti'a- 
tion.  however,  tias  done  neittier.  It  was  for  ttiis 
reason  that  ttie  Congress  last  ^ear  passed 
legislatnn  to  preserve  orderly,  free  ti^de 
under  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangemer  t  [MFA],  and 
to  set  quotas  at  where  growth  rates  originally 
agreed  on  in  ttie  MFA  would  tiaye  been.  The 
bill  guaranteed  foreign  manufacturers  45  per- 
cent of  ttie  U.S.  market,  and  It  permitted 
smaller  countries  to  Increase  tneir  exports. 
The  bill  was  designed  to  help  en!>ure  a  sti-ong 
domestic  textile  and  apparel  industry  ttiat 
could  add  up  to  $2.8  billion  to  cur  gross  na- 
tx>nal  product  and  create  some  140,000  jobs 
for  American  workers. 

Notiwithstanding  ttie  commitmant  of  tioth 
the  House  and  Senate  to  confroit  the  indus- 
try's urgent  needs,  the  President  vetoed  ttie 
textile  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  tb  vote  today 
to  override  ttie  PreskJent's  veto  land  to  keep 
jobs  in  America. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  CaijoUna  [Mr. 
Rose]. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ilurge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  override  this  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  North  Carolina  {has,  to  this 
point,  endured  a  5-year  period  in  wtik:h  ttie 
U.S.  trade  defrcit  has  doubled  anjd  ttie  Ameri- 
can textile  industry  tiad  t>ecome|  an  unwilling 
doormat  for  a  wild  stampede  of  foreign  im- 
ports. For  as  many  years,  ttie  Nbrth  Carolina 
textile  industry  has  met  ttie  ad(ninistration's 
ctiallenge  to  compete.  Our  textile  mills  are 
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twice  as  efficient  and  productive  as  ttieir  for- 
eign counterparts. 

For  5  years,  North  Carolina  fias  listened  to 
the  administration's  promises  to  promote  fair 
trade  practices  and  to  correct  the  trade  imbal- 
ance. Unfortunately,  the  administration's  ef- 
forts have  fallen  short,  way  short,  of  its  prom- 
ised goals.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's 
newly  negotiated  Multi-Fil)er  Arrangement  has, 
at  t>est,  armed  the  American  textile  industry 
with  a  thimble  to  bail  out  an  ocean  of  trade 
imbalance. 

North  Carolina  is  justifiably  concerned  about 
the  tragic  realities  that  are  destroying  the 
American  textile  industry  and  the  certain  doom 
that  looms  over  this  industry's  future.  The  ad- 
ministration has  had  its  chance.  I^orth  Caroli- 
na has  tired  of  this  administration's  wolf  cries 
of  protectionism  and  its  dire  predictions  of 
ecorwmic  doom.  We  need  a  trade  policy  that 
is  fair,  not  only  to  our  allies,  but  also  fair  to 
our  own  textile  industiies.  For  this  reason,  I 
stand  in  full  support  of  overriding  the  Presi- 
dential veto  of  cor>gressional  efforts  to  make 
ttie  American  market  available  to  American 
manufacturers  and  to  estabfeh  a  truly  fair 
trade  poUcy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to  share  a  letter 
that  is  representative  of  the  hanjworking 
nature  of  the  people  of  the  Seventh  North 
Carolina  Congressional  Distrk:t  and  is  testimo- 
ny against  the  multitude  of  charges  that  label 
American  textile  workers  as  being  noncom- 
petitive and  solely  interested  in  a  free  nde. 

£>KAR    COHGRKSSMAIf    ROSK    I    Want    tO    tell 

you  a  story,  one,  no  doubt,  similar  to  hun- 
dreds you've  heard  before.  My  Daddy  Is  a 
retired  solider,  a  veteran  of  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam. He  retired  l)efore  the  servicemen's  re- 
tirement benefits  were  Ixwted  up.  He  retired 
without  taking  a  disability  claim  despite  the 
fact  that  he  suffered  a  hearing  loss  of  30 
percent  due  to  an  Injury  In  Vietnam.  My 
Dad  Isn't  looking  for  handouts.  He  fights  to 
make  his  own  way.  He  has  Instinctively 
given  of  himself  to  his  country.  Now  you 
have  a  chance  to  see  that  our  country  does 
•emethlng  for  him. 

tHA  woftu  In  a  cotton  mill  In  Hot)e  Mills. 
tt«  dMMi't  make  that  much,  but  h«  doesn't 
<  WMl  mtieh,  juai  a  10%.  Juiit  to  b«  able  to  do 
for  hiffiMKI  Ml*  m  MMI  oth«fi  Itkp  hw  ar« 
thr«M«fl«d  by  eur  tnd«  ifliMMwc  t  »p 
piiiud  eeflfrmw'H  #ff9ru  t@  undo  (h9 
dMMfi  dona.  The  "Mada  in  tha  U«A"  tagR 
ta  great,  and  I,  for  one,  always  check.  But 
that's  not  enough.  PleaM  vote  to  override 
the  veto  on  the  Pair  Trade  Act.  My  Father 
la  an  unsung  American  hero,  in  my  eyes  at 
least.  Don't  let  hlra  become  a  statistic. 
Sincerely. 

Carol  Mortom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  say  that  North 
Carolinians  have  always  been  a  competitive 
breed  of  Americans,  and  I  assure  you  that  we 
Tarheels  are  not  going  to  alk>w  the  American 
textile  industry  to  be  soM  short  In  the  interrui- 
tkxttl  tiBde  market  As  a  concerned  Con- 
gressman, I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to 
make  the  fight  that  Carol  Morton's  father  must 
endure  as  fair  as  possible. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consvime  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  override,  and 
I  ask  for  some  justice  for  the  copper 
industry. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1562 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  bill.  Others  today  will  talk 
about  tlw  textile  and  shoe  provisrans  of  H.R. 
1562,  but  I  woukJ  like  to  talk  for  a  moment 
about  the  copper  provisions. 

America's  copper  industry  is  in  serious  trou- 
ble. Other  industries  have  recovered  from  the 
1982  recession,  but  not  copper.  The  industry 
remains  plagued  by  low  prices  and  high  unem- 
pk>yment.  But  with  the  akj  of  low-interest 
loans  ft-om  multilateral  lending  institutions,  for- 
eign copper  producers  have  been  expanding 
their  production.  As  a  resuK,  copper  invento- 
ries have  mounted  and  kept  prices  at  record 
lows. 

Imports  of  refined  copper  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1982,  rising  from  285,000  short 
tons  in  1982  to  an  estimated  620,000  tons 
last  year.  Imports  now  account  for  more  than 
26  percent  of  domestic  consumption,  com- 
pared to  just  16  percent  In  1982. 

The  Impact  on  our  domestic  industry  has 
been  devastating.  The  work  force  has  been 
cut  in  half.  So  has  capacity  utilization.  Some 
of  our  t}iggest  mines  are  shut  down.  And  with 
prices  now  at  58  cents  a  pound,  still  more 
may  close.  Many  will  never  reopen. 

Copper  Is  regarded  as  a  sti-ategic  metal. 
And  that  makes  our  copper  Industiv  a  strate- 
gk:  industry.  But,  at  the  moment,  it  Is  a  dying 
Industry.  The  Industry  has  made  substantial 
gains  in  productivity.  And  copper  workers 
have  made  large  wage  concessk>ns.  But  It  Is 
not  enough.  Driven  by  demand  for  hard  cur- 
rency, foreign  governments  have  continued  to 
boost  their  country's  copper  production.  They 
do  so  with  low-Interest  loans  from  multilateral 
development  banks.  But  they  do  so  without 
the  type  of  pollution  controls  that  we  Impose 
In  this  countiy.  And  like  other  foreign  competi- 
tors, the  derived  substantial  benefits  from  the 
overvalued  dollar. 

There  Is  just  too  much  copper  being  pro- 
duced In  the  world  That  Is  one  point  on  which 
market  analysts  have  agreed.  Foreign  copper 
producers  are  not  sensitive  to  changes  In 
world  oopper  prices  Every  drop  in  price  leads 

td  ifl  IflfifMSe,  n©f  8  HarfoaBD    \h  (ifnHM'  li'ih 

HM:  INI  iddfM«»oo  iitrti  [j"'tHofti  II  -liioiii* 
Jh«  PfMid»nl,  wliofl  IhfQuah  Ihe  Trftde  Ht>M 
reaantative,  to  enter  into  nagotialion«  with  tor 
sign  copper  producers  with  the  aim  of  getting 
them  to  agree  to  restrain  production  for  5 
years.  Major  foreign  producers — Chile,  Peru, 
Zambia,  Zaire,  and  Canada— would  be  asked 
to  cut  production  back  to  1982  levels.  On  av- 
erage, that  would  be  about  a  6-  to  7-percent 
reductk>n. 

Smaller,  but  still  significant,  producers  of 
copper  would  be  asked  to  trim  their  produc- 
tion back  to  1984  levels  and  allowed  to  grow 
at  a  rate  equal  to  worid  copper  demand. 

The  Presklent  would  be  given  9  months  In 
whKh  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  these 
countries  and  woukJ  be  asked  to  report  back 
to  Cor>gress  at  3-month  Intervals  on  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  these  negotia- 
tions coukl  fail.  But  I  do  not  think  so.  All  gov- 
ernments, and  their  copper  producers,  have 
an  Interest  in  stabilizing  worid  copper  prices. 
Everyone  Is  harmed  by  cutthroat  productron 
schedules  that  ignore  market  demarxls. 


This  Is  a  sensible  approach  to  a  serious 
problem.  I  urge  an  override  of  the  PreskJent's 
veto. 

AKhough  I  am  voting  to  override  the  veto  of 
this  legislation  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  ex- 
plained, I  do  not  support  provisions  whk:h 
would  essentially  treat  U.S.  insular  areas  as 
foreign  for  the  purposes  of  textile  product  im- 
ports. 

Most  products  In  our  markets  can  be  classi- 
fied as  either  domestic  or  foreign  In  origin. 
Members  should  remember,  however,  that 
there  is  a  third  category:  Those  originating  In 
the  Insular  areas  of  the  United  States  whk:h 
are  outskie  tfie  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

The  territories  of  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  are  part  of 
the  American  political  family,  but  for  sound 
economic  reasons  are  not  a  part  of  Anwrican 
customs  territory.  As  provided  In  the  laws  es- 
tablishing ttie  relatkjnshlps  of  some  of  these 
areas  to  the  United  States,  products  of  tiiese 
Insular  areas  have  k>r)g  t)een  provkled  duty- 
free entry  Into  thie  United  States  on  terms  and 
cortdltk)ns  specified  In  general  headnote  3a  of 
ttie  Tariff  Schedules. 

This  legislation  would  unfalrty  disrupt  head- 
note  3a  treatment  of  textile  products  and  actu- 
ally treat  these  U.S.  Insular  areas  worse  than 
some  favored  foreign  natk>ns. 

It  would  Impose  overly  restrictive  limitations 
on  cunent  Insular  imports  for  whk:h  It  provides 
special  quotas.  It  would  effectively  prevent  po- 
tential new  Insular  imports. 

Thus,  In  attempting  to  presence  jobs  for 
Americans  In  the  parts  of  America  within  our 
customs  territory  It  prevents  the  creatkjn  of 
jobs  for  Americans  in  the  parts  of  America 
outside  of  our  customs  territory.  This  runs 
counter  to  the  primary  purpose  of  insular  trade 
policy  and  contrary  to  our  policy  of  developing 
the  economies  of  the  U.S.  insular  areas.  Most 
insular  economies  are  seriously  underdevel- 
oped In  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  family. 

I  do  undersiand  the  reaaons  thit  these  ob- 
l«eti@nible  prsvi»i§fi§  w«re  unfsrtunately  de^ 
vel§p§d  ift^  in6§r^§f8t«^  in«&  thii  l«fiilaii§n, 
howevar  There  are  feasens  l^f  ihefn  lh«l 
should  be  recagniied  in  at  least  one  of  the 
U.S.  insular  areas. 

In  the  case  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
many  of  the  jobs  which  have  been  created  in 
the  textile  industry  have  not  been  going  to  the 
new  Americans  of  those  Islands,  other  Ameri- 
cans, or  even  new  reskients.  Instead,  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  the  jobs  are  held  by  tem- 
porary alien  workers. 

Significant  Initial  foreign  employment  would 
be  understandable  If  It  was  clear  that  resi- 
dents of  the  Islands  woukl  be  tialned  to  take 
these  jobs,  or  jobs  would  be  available  to  other 
Americans,  or  new  workers  were  becoming 
permanent  residents.  But  large-scale,  long- 
term  employment  of  temporary  wori^ers  from 
countoies  whose  imports  are  causing  Injury  to 
domestic  production  suggests  an  Intent  to  cir- 
cumvent limitations  whk:h  should  apply  to  for- 
eign Imports. 

A  similar  Intent  Is  also  suggested  by  produc- 
tion In  Insular  areas  whk:h  cannot  reasonably 
be  considered  insular  in  origin.  In  such  a  case. 


limited  insular  processing  would  clearty  be 
used  to  qualify  products  which  really  originate 
In  countries  whose  Imports  are  causing  Injury 
to  domestic  production. 

The  requirements  of  headnote  3a  shouM  be 
adequate  to  prevent  such  passthrough  as- 
sembly in  the  U.S.  Insular  areas.  To  ttie  extent 
which  they  might  not  be,  a  carefiji  modifica- 
tion of  headnote  3a  shoukj  be  considered  In 
consultation  with  the  Insular  areas. 

Regrettably,  that  was  not  the  approach 
used  In  the  case  of  this  legislation's  Insular 
areas  provisions,  particularly  In  the  Senate's 
reviskjn  of  these  proviskjns.  So,  the  bill  em- 
ploys overkill  to  address  concems  whk;h  could 
have  been  fiandled  In  ways  that  would  have 
preserved  trade  treatment  of  tfie  U.S.  insular 
areas  that  recognizes  ttieir  unique  situations 
and  would  be  at  least  a  little  better  than  the 
treatment  of  otfier  countries. 

Because  of  tfie  various  concems  I  have 
identified  as  well  as  other  trade  problems  con- 
cerning all  of  the  U.S.  Insular  areas,  I  Intend  to 
schedule  a  hearing  In  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  this  year  on  Insular  trade 
matters.  This  hearing  will  t>e  part  of  the  com- 
mittee's series  of  oversight  hearings  on  Feder- 
al polk^ies  regarding  our  territories  and  com- 
monwealths and,  I  hope,  will  suggest  any  nec- 
essary revisions  of  the  current  tiade  treatment 
of  the  U.S.  Insular  areas. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Teimessee  [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  override  the  President's 
veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  cosponsored  this  bill,  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  It,  and  have  t)een  outspoken  In 
my  support  for  It. 

I  dkJ  not  take  this  position  without  serious 
conslderatk>n.  I  have  always  considered 
myself  a  free  trade  advocate.  The  industry 
with  whtoh  I  am  most  familiar— agriculture- 
needs  a  free  trade  environment  to  be  profita- 
ble. Untofiunateiv,  it  has  be6t>fii«  ibundnntly 
elMT  10  m«  thai  th«  (rat  irada  I  MpeuM  tnutl 
ba  a  (MV-way  atraat.  l(  la  eaflainly  net  a  two* 
way  a»aa(  today, 

Tha  raautt  is  (hat  thouMnds  of  Amerieans 
have  b«en  put  out  of  work  in  this  country  in 
the  textile  and  shoe  Industries  tiecausa  other 
countries  refuse  to  at>ide  by  principles  of  fair 
trade  to  match  their  free  trade  rhetoric  Plant 
closings  and  layoffs  In  those  Industries  have 
been  particularly  painful  in  my  congressional 
district 

In  addition  to  an  outright  depressk>n  In  the 
agricultural  t>ase  of  ttie  economy  tfiere,  avail- 
able jobs  in  textile  and  sfioe  factories  wfMch 
used  to  t>e  atxindant  are  nonexistent  today. 
Tfie  result  is  unemployment  in  the  range  of  10 
percent  since  1981,  aind  a  local  economy  ttiat 
is  simply  stagnant 

This  legislation  can  be  conskiered  extraordi- 
nary. That  is  an  appropriate  assessment  con- 
sMering  the  lack  of  a  polrcy  within  tfie  admln- 
isto'ation  to  at  least  attempt  to  stem  tiie  flow  of 
imported  textile  products  and  sfioes  Into  tfiis 
country,  an  ever-growing  tide  tfiat  is  putting 
Americans  out  of  work. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must  take  this  ex- 
ti^aordlnary  action.  However,  It  Is  otivious  ttiat 
some  action  must  be  undertaken  to  let  our 
trading  partners  understand  our  determination 
to  demand  a  bilateral  commitment  to  fair  trade 
as  well  as  free  ti-ade.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  Xo  override  the  Presklent's  veto  on  H.R. 
1562. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  I 
make  an  inquiry  as  to  the  remaining 
time  that  Members  have? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  time  re- 
maining is  as  follows: 

The  gentleman  from  Georgria  [Mr. 
Jenkins]  has  7  minutes  and  10  seconds 
remaining;  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Campbell]  has  6  min- 
utes and  20  seconds  remaining;  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane] 
has  9  minutes  and  50  seconds  remain- 
ing; and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  has  4  minutes  and  40 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Miller]. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  override 
the  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  ttiose  Members 
genuinely  torn  over  how  to  vote  on  H.R.  1562, 
the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act.  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  continu- 
ing trade  deficit.  Its  negative  Impact  on  Ameri- 
can jobs,  and  the  failure  of  this  admlnlsti'atlon 
to  adequately  respond  to  the  problem  with  a 
comprehensive,  broad-based  trade  reform 
package.  I  am  also  deeply  concerned  over  the 
potential  negative  Impact  that  textile  Imports 
have  on  textile  workers  in  my  district  and  In 
other  parts  of  the  Nation.  Yet,  as  I  examine 
the  contents  of  the  legislation,  and  discuss 
the  substance  of  the  bill  with  experts  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue,  I  oahhot  help  but  eonelude 
that  ihift  legislation  hetdre  u«  in  ifia  wfonfl  way 
to  addfou  (Ho  t>»i7i>iom, 

Inataad  of  Adtirpusmg  a  vary  real  problafn 
tttfOUOh  eomprehensive  trade  reform  legiffla-- 
(ion,  This  bill  seeks  to  pro(act  two  industries, 
textiles  and  shoes,  by  Imposing  restrictions 
that  are  sure  to  Invite  retaliation.  Vou  can 
apply  some  of  the  same  concerns  to  a 
number  of  products  like  autos,  machine  tools, 
steel,  telecommunications  equipment,  and 
computers.  These  products,  and  ttie  jofcis  they 
provkle,  are  all  Important  to  tfie  economy  of 
the  Fourth  Congressk>nal  Distiict  of  Indiana, 
yet  ignored  by  this  bill. 

And  wtiat  atiout  the  almost  certain  retalia- 
tion tfiat  this  legislation  would  invite  against 
manufactured  products  and  particularfy  agri- 
cultural exports,  both  critical  to  the  empk>y- 
ment  of  Hoosiers  in  nortfieastem  Indiana. 
While  firm  actk>n  is  needed  on  our  trade 
polKy,  as  Hoosiers,  we  must  be  especially 
mindful  of  the  form  which  that  action  will  take. 
Indiana  is  second  only  to  tfie  State  of  Wash- 
ington in  per  capita  Income  derived  from  ex- 
ports. Indiana  exports  nearly  50  percent  of  all 
its  crops,  and  northeast  Indiana  sends  over  60 
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percent  of  its  soyt>ean8  overseas.  In  additkm, 
nearly  1  in  every  7  of  our  manuficturing  jobs 
in  Indiana  is  for  ttie  purpose  of  manufacturing 
a  product  that  is  exported.  Tliese  jaxports  pn>- 
vkle  real  jobs  for  many  of  my  cjxistihJtents, 
and  we  must  be  very  careftjl  ntot  to  place 
them  in  jeopardy.  j 

I  would  certainly  not  be  on|»  to  argue 
against  ttie  need  to  reform  our  ti-abe  laws,  but 
I  have  not  been  convinced  that  M.R.  1562  is 
tfie  correct  avenue  on  whk;h  welshoukj  pro- 
ceed. However,  In  an  effort  to  be  responsive 
to  ttie  textile  industry  and  ottierk  that  have 
been  harmed  by  our  tiBde  laws,  |  have  been 
supporting  measures  designed  to  help  solve 
America's  b^ade  problems.  1 

On  a  broader  scale,  ttie  Energl  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  on  whk*  I  seive  has  docu- 
mented counterfeiting,  quota  fraud,  targeting, 
dumping,  subskjization,  other  tarifffand  nontar- 
Iff  barriers  to  U.S.  exports,  copyright  and 
ti-ademark  tiieft,  and  predatory  Import  surges 
as  elements  of  our  ti-ading  situatiyi  that  can, 
and  must,  be  resolved  if  we  are  to  begin  to 
stop  ttie  job  and  economk:  k>sses  our  U.S.  in- 
dustiies are  facing.  I  think  our  inibility  to  re- 
spond to  ttiese  practices  Is  parti)  a  result  of 
our  trade  policy  decisk)nmaklng  apparatus 
that  Is  too  divided  and  cumbersome.  Some  25 
departments  and  agencies  adr^lnlster  our 
trade  laws.  This  stoucture  needs  td  be  consoli- 
dated. Therefore,  I  inti^oduced  H  R.  4363  to 
establish  a  single,  unified  Defiartment  of 
Trade  to  do  just  that 

Finally,  and  most  importantty,  04.  r  trade  laws 
are  not  geared  to  provkjing  balamed,  speedy, 
and  effective  relief.  They  need  to  be  modern- 
ized to  respond  to  ttie  new  realites  of  worid 
trade.  For  this  reason,  I  joined  In  tie  efforts  of 
ttie  Energy  and  Commerce  Comm  ttee  last  fall 
to  draft  a  bipartisan,  far-reachltig  and  fair 
trade  reform  bill  that  had  the  suprort  of  labor 
and  industry.  Reciprocity,  as  I  have  saki  many 
times,  must  t>e  the  comerstorv  of  tiwto 
polk^.  I 

This  vote  does  not  draw  a  concjuston  to  the 
issue  The  admlnlstratkin  must  reollte  that  slg- 
niflcarit  progress  has  to  be  ma 
(fade  neieiiations  and  with  dAI 
avoid  a  rapMt  of  (ha  aHuation 
Mofnbori  of  Oonsrna  an  (oread 
tfamafy  touoh  ehoioaai  boeat 
next  (ima,  the  adminiatratien  may 
the  same  level  of  support  In  ths 
Representatives. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Waahinirton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  hetn  listening  to  my 
colleagues  the  last  several  di.ys,  and  I 
hear  many  of  them  that  are]  unhappy 
with  the  President  on  this  or  that;  on 
wheat  exports  or  South  Africa  or  a 
local  project,  and  so  they  want  to  send 
a  message  with  this  bill. 

Well,  the  time  for  sending 
is  over.  It  is  time  to  face  our  : 
bUity  and  decide  whether  this  bill,  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation in  this  session,  is  in  th^  national 
interest,  and  it  is  not. 

This  bill  is  bad  for  American  con- 
sumers, who  will  pay  $44  billion  in 
higher  prices;  it  is  bad  for  American 
workers,  who  will  lose  their  Jobs  as 
other  nations  retaliate  againgt  our  ex- 
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ports;  it  is  bad  for  America's  friends  in 
the  Far  and  Middle  East  who  relied  on 
our  word. 

Why  are  we  doing  these  bad  things? 
To  give  further  protection  to  Ameri- 
ca's most  protected  industry,  an  indus- 
try during  the  first  half  of  1986  that 
had  rising— not  falling,  but  rising— em- 
ployment, profits  and  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  bad  bill  last 
year;  it  is  still  a  bad  bill.  We  should 
sustain  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Daub]. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said  that  this  bill  is  both  good  and 
bad.  That's  probably  right.  It  is  bad 
for  consimiers,  but  it's  good  for  infla- 
tion: it's  bad  for  American  employ- 
\  ment,  but  it's  good  for  foreign  jobs;  it's 
especially  bad  for  the  American 
farmer  but  it's  great  for  his  foreign 
competitor. 

The  biU's  import  restrictions  are  not 
negotiated,  but  imposed  unilaterally. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  unilateral 
actions  lead  to  retaliation.  Consider 
our  experience  with  China;  1983,  when 
textile  negotiations  broke  down  with 
Cbdna  we  imilaterally  restricted  $50 
million  of  Chinese  textiles.  China  can- 
celed a  grain  agreement.  We  lost  $500 
million  in  wheat  sales. 

These  drastic  restrictions  on  imports 
will  hammer  some  of  the  best  custom- 
ers of  the  American  farmer.  It  repeats 
and  multiplies  the  mistake  we  made 
with  China. 

The  12  countries  this  bill  hits 
bought  43  percent  of  all  American 
farm  exports  in  1984.  Specifically. 
they  purchased;  41.3  percent  of  all 
American  wheat  exports  last  year.  $1.9 
billion  of  our  com  and  $1.5  billion  of 
our  soybeans. 

Of  the  big  four  textile  exporters,  the 
American  farmer  sold  them  more  than 
double  the  $1.8  billion  in  textiles  we 
bought  from  them. 

There  are  some  interesting  foreign 
policy  implications  for  this  bill.  Take 
Bangledash.  for  instance.  This  bill 
slashes  Bangledash's  exports  by  97 
percent,  effectively  killing  the  only 
manufactiuing  industry  this  country 
has.  Isn't  it  better  to  continue  selling 
them  100  million  dollars'  worth  of 
American  grain  each  year  rather  than 
flexing  our  protectionist  muscles  to 
smash  the  sole  industry  in  one  of  the 
world's  poorest  nations? 

Does  anybody  seriously  believe  that 
these  countries  will  continue  to  buy 
American  farm  products  which  are  in 
oversupply  throughout  the  world,  if 
we  slash  their  No.  1  export? 

It's  said  that  the  European  Commu- 
nity cutback  on  textile  imports  and 
suffered  no  retaliation.  They  did.  but 
they  did  through  negotiated  reduc- 
tions, not  unilateral  cutoffs  like  HR. 
1562.  We  have  a  new  Multi-Fiber  Ar- 
rangement which  is  much  tougher  on 
textile  Imports  than  the  current  MFA 


and  will  not  risk  retaliation  against 
our  farmers. 

This  bill  can  destroy  the  chances  for 
a  new  GATT  round.  We  are  trying  to 
get  agriculture  on  a  fast  track— that  is 
completed  first— to  avoid  a  brewing  Ag 
trade  subsidy  war. 

Does  anybody  think  that  these  coun- 
tries will  cooperate  in  trade  liberaliza- 
tion efforts  under  a  new  GATT  round 
if  we  violate  the  existing  GATT  with 
this  bill? 

The  problems  with  the  textile  and 
apparel  industries  are  largely  due  to 
the  overvalued  dollar. 

Congressional  Budget  Office  points 
out  that  from  1972  to  1980.  a  time  of 
lower  dollar,  textile  imports  went 
down  about  3  percent  per  year. 

Since  1980  imports  have  dramatical- 
ly increased.  So  did  the  dollar;  by 
about  60  percent. 

The  dollar  has  gone  down,  but  not 
against  Asian  texitle  currencies.  Nego- 
tiations will  begin  with  these  countries 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar.  This 
will  greatly  assist  the  American  textile 
industry. 

This  industry  enjoys  an  average 
tariff  of  22  percent— four  times  more 
than  the  next  industry— and  over  300 
individual  quotas.  New  agreements 
and  the  MFA  means  more  protection 
Is  on  the  way.  If  protectionism  was  the 
answer  to  the  textile  industry's  woes, 
we  don't  need  this  bill,  the  industry's 
already  got  it. 

Let's  vote  this  bill  down. 

July  30.  1986. 

Dear  Congressman:  American  farmers  and 
agricultural  exporters  continue  to  fear  a 
further  decline  In  farm  exports  if  world 
trade  disruption  causes  an  even  greater  drop 
In  the  purchasing  power  of  developing  coun- 
try customers,  or  if  the  United  States  takes 
unwise  unilateral  protectionist  ste[>s  which 
induce  retaliation. 

The  textile  import  restriction  bill  (H.R. 
1562).  which  is  now  scheduled  for  an  August 
6th  House  "override"  challenge,  represents 
such  a  threat,  as  President  Reagan  properly 
recognized  when  he  vetoed  it  last  year. 

We  continue  to  support  a  strong  negotiat- 
ing stance  by  the  Administration  to  deal 
with  the  serious  problems  of  the  domestic 
textUe  industry  through  voluntary  import 
restraints  and  through  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  assist  unemployed  textile  workers 
and  businesses  which  have  been  hurt  by 
unfair  or  excessive  growth  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports. 

American  farmers  would  be  unfairly  pe- 
nalized if  the  needed  relief  for  the  United 
States'  textile  industry  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  arbitrary  and  GATT-violative 
approach  of  H.R.  1562.  We  urge  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  to  find  more 
appropriate  solutions  for  this  problem 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  negotia- 
tions within  the  framework  of  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Agreement  and  the  upcoming  major 
GATT  trade  negotiating  round. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

l€lUers'  National  Federation. 

National  Assn.  of  Wheat  Growers 

National  Cooperative  Business  Assn. 

National  Grain  Trade  Council. 

National  Grange. 

National  Soybean  Processors  Assn. 


National  Turkey  Federation. 
North  American  Export  Grain  Assn. 
U.S.A.  Poultry  &  Egg  Export  Council.  Inc. 
United  Fresh  Fruit  St  Vegetable  AsazL 

D  1245 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  OxLETl. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  President's  position. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members,  the  mes- 
sage has  been  sent,  the  message  has 
been  received.  The  administration  has 
just  finished  strong  bilateral  agree- 
ments recently  signed.  South  Korea, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan;  the  dollar 
weakended  to  a  new  low  against  the 
yen  for  the  last  40  years. 

We  are  through  sending  messages. 
Really  the  time  has  come  to  decide 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  are  going 
to  be  making  law  today.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  sending  messages.  We  are 
going  to  be  making  law  if  we  indeed 
override  the  President. 

Let  us  keep  that  in  mind.  I  say  that 
because  I  see  this  not  as  the  end  of 
protectionism  in  this  Congress  but  the 
beginning.  Indeed,  if  the  President's 
veto  is  overridden,  you  can  almost  bet 
on  it,  the  line  will  start  forming  in 
your  offices  yet  this  afternoon  by  spe- 
cial pleaders  who  have  their  own  cases 
to  make  in  all  the  various  areas  that 
feel  they  are  being  affected  by  im- 
ports. 

So  let  us  keep  that  in  mind  when  we 
look  at  this  very  important  subject. 
We  have  a  major  decision  to  make.  Let 
us  hope  it  is  the  right  one. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kanjorski]. 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  very  quickly  today  to  support  the 
motion  to  override  the  President's 
veto,  and  I  cannot  add  very  much  in  30 
seconds  except  perhaps  I  can  talk  to  a 
few  colleagues  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  who  have  not  decided. 

The  decision  of  maybe  two  or  three 
votes  will  change  what  we  do  here 
today.  Those  two  or  three  votes  will  be 
fundamental.  I  am  sure  all  Americans 
will  be  looking  at  those  Members. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  mes- 
sage we  want  to  send.  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  no  longer  a  castigation  of  someone's 
policies  or  thoughts,  whether  it  be  in 
the  White  House  or  here.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  save  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  that  will  lose 
their  jobs  if  we  fail  to  perform  proper- 
ly today. 

I  urge  an  affirmative  vote  to  over- 
ride the  veto. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  45  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  CaixahamI. 

Mr.  CALLAHAN.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  the  override, 
and  it  does  not  come  with  just  a  curso- 
ry glance  at  the  Jenkins  legislation.  It 
comes  after  an  indepth  analysis  of  the 


entire  problem  and  the  history  that 
lead  us  to  this  moment.  There  are  cer- 
tainly some  good  argiunents  presented 
by  the  administration  in  defense  of 
protectionism,  but  let  me  assure  you 
that  after  this  careful  and  indepth 
analysis  that  I  have  done  and  after 
the  many  hours  of  meetings  with 
Trade  Representative  Yeutter  and  the 
members  of  the  administration  and 
the  opponents  of  this  legislation,  they 
have  presented  some  good  arguments. 
But  the  good  of  the  Jenkins  bill  out- 
weighs the  good  of  the  opponents  of 
this  measure. 

So  let  me  encourage  the  Members  of 
this  body  to  take  advantage  of  the 
many  hours  and  research  that  I  have 
put  into  this  measure  and  join  me  and 
support  the  override  of  the  Presiden- 
tial veto. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  the  remaining  time,  since 
we  have  only  two  speakers  left  from 
my  side  here? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BROvra  of  California).  The  time  situa- 
tion is  as  follows:  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  has  4  minutes 
and  40  seconds  remaining,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane]  has  6 
minutes  and  50  seconds  remaining,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Jen- 
kins] has  6  minutes  and  40  seconds  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Campbell!  has  5 
minutes  and  35  seconds  remaining. 

Under  the  normal  procedure,  the 
Chair  would  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield  IV^ 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Zschao]. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues, despite  the  sharp  clash  in  the 
debate,  there  is  much  on  which  we 
agree.  We  8«ree  we  have  a  trade  defi- 
cit that  is  costing  jobs,  we  agree  that 
unfair  trading  practices  have  been  a 
partial  cause  for  that,  we  agree  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  to  take  a 
proactive  role  to  negotiate  and  enforce 
the  end  to  those  unfair  practices.  His- 
torically that  has  not  been  done.  But 
it  is  being  done  now.  We  have  just  ne- 
gotiated a  multifiber  agreement  for 
textiles  and  bilateral  agreements. 

Last  week  a  semiconductor  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  with  Japan. 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  but  we 
need  to  do  it  to  protect  all  industries 
from  unfair  competition.  Our  success 
in  these  negotiations  will  depend  on 
our  commitment  to  abide  by  fair  trade 
principles  ourselves.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  follow  the  guidelines  we  are 
asking  others  to  abide  by. 

This  bill  will  undermine  that  com- 
mitment. This  bill  will  make  us  an 
outlaw  of  international  trade. 

This  bill  will  undermine  our  ability 
to  achieve  fair  trade  for  agriculture, 
for  semiconductors,  electronics,  manu- 
facturing. 


Let  us  not  sacrifice  the  ability  for 
others  to  compete  on  the  false  hope 
that  this  bill  will  help  one  industry. 
Rather,  let  us  work  together  to 
achieve  a  better  opportunity  for  all. 

Defeat  this  resolution,  sustain  the 
President's  veto,  support  our  trade  ne- 
gotiators' efforts  to  eliminate  unfair 
competition  in  all  industries. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  45  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  McKernan]. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  fail  to  override 
this  veto  today  and  we  do  nothing  to 
prevent  the  unfair  trade  practices 
which  afflict  our  textile  and  shoe  in- 
dustries, we  are  guaranteeing  that  the 
epitaphs  on  the  tombstones  of  those 
industries  are  going  to  read:  "I  told 
you  I  was  sick." 

That  is  because  we  know  the  facts, 
we  know  since  the  veto,  textile  imports 
have  increased  by  23  percent,  we  know 
that  shoe  imports  have  increased  by 
14  percent,  up  to  80  percent  import 
penetration  in  that  industry  alone. 
That  cost  jobs.  That  cost  jobs  in  my 
State,  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  shoe 
industry  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  current  trade  poli- 
cies are  unfair,  and  they  are  unfair  the 
way  we  send  our  textile  and  shoe  com- 
panies into  international  competition. 
Our  policies  are  like  sending  a  pitcher 
into  a  professional  baseball  game 
against  major  league  hitters  with  a 
whiffleball.  We  have  a  chance  today  to 
play  hardball  and  to  bring  fairness  to 
our  trade  policy,  and  I  urge  an  over- 
ride of  this  veto. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bevill]. 

Mr.  BEIVTTiT..  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  today  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
fcnforcement  Act. 

This  bill  is  needed  because  these  foreign 
countries  are  laughing  at  us.  The  administra- 
tk>n  has  done  nothing  but  talk  about  enforcing 
trade  laws  for  the  past  5  years.  It  is  oniy  when 
Congress  comes  up  with  a  plan  to  stop  unfair 
foreign  trade  competition  that  the  White 
Xouse  attempts  to  get  trade  agreements. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  these  agreements 
don't  amount  to  a  hill  of  t>eans. 

Meanwhile,  Americans  are  losing  their  jobs 
because  of  unfair  foreign  trade  competition. 
Thousar>ds  of  tlx)se  jobs  have  been  lost  in 
Alabama  where  the  textile  industry  is  the 
State's  largest  industry.  Between  1980  and 
1984,  12,000  textile  ariid  apparel  workers  lost 
their  jobs  In  Alabama.  In  1985,  another  2,900 
jobs  were  k>st  In  the  past  2  weeks,  700  tex- 
tile workers  k>st  their  jobs  in  my  district  when 
two  textile  plants  ctosed  in  Culman  and  Haley- 
ville. 

Oo  we  want  to  export  American  jobs?  Of 
course  not  But,  that's  what's  happening  every 
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time  we  let  these  foreign  countries  dump  their 
goods  here. 

This  bill  would  provkie  the  terriporary  relief 
needed  by  the  domestic  textile  ir>dustry  to  get 
back  on  its  feet  It  woukJ  imposja  quotas  on 
foreign  imports  for  5  years. 

These  limits  are  not  a  k>ng-range  solution. 
We  must  be  competitive  in  the  Intematkxial 
market  We  can  do  it  in  the  tejctHe  fieM  by 
having  time  to  modernize  our  plants.  I  am 
hoping  that  this  relief  would  eventually  extend 
to  help  our  steel,  coal,  and  timbjer  industries 
whk:h  have  also  suffered  from  gnfair  foreign 
competition. 

We  must  have  a  strong  donw^tk:  Irxlustrial 
base.  American  jobs  depend  on  %  Our  natk>n- 
al  security  depends  on  it. 

I  am  all  for  free  trade.  That's  ike  being  for 
mothertKXxJ  and  apple  pie.  But,  I  also  think 
we  need  fair  trade.  I  hope  this  bill  will  wake  up 
the  administratkjn  and  serxi  the  I  message  to 
these  foreign  countries  that  we  ailen't  going  to 
take  it  anymore. 

We  have  had  an  open-door  p)lk:y  ani  we 
are  going  to  have  to  close  that  door  a  little. 
These  countries  which  have  shiit  their  doors 
to  our  products  must  be  willing  io  open  their 
markets.  That's  the  way  free  akl  fair  trade 
ought  to  work. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  2  Speaker,  I 
yield  50  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speak^sr,  I  urge  a 
vote  to  override  this  veto.  The  laid-off 
textile  worker  begins  to  wonder  what 
is  the  fairness  of  all  of  thii?  He  won- 
ders why  the  same  Government  that 
allows  unlimited  foreign  subsidized  im- 
ports that  cost  them  their  jobs,  that 
same  Government  also  alows  their 
tax  dollars  to  subsidize  wheat  sales  to 
Communist  Russia,  all  in  the  name  of 
fairness  to  an  American  industry. 
They  wonder  why  it  is  OK  to  fight 
dumping  of  semiconductoip  but  not 
textiles.  They  wonder  why  it  is  OK  to 
put  automobile  quotas  on  but  not  tex- 
tile quotas.  They  wonder  why  the 
Government  says  it  is  OS  to  put 
quotas  on  specialty  steel  but  not  tex- 
tiles. It  is  time  to  be  fair  lio  textUes. 
Override  this  veto  and  you!  will  see  a 
new  arrangement  being  worJLed  out  be- 
tween our  trading  partners  and  our 
Government.  An  override  will  solve 
the  problem. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  fmm  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Frenzel]. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  tie  vote  we 
face  today— wt>ether  to  overridtj  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  1562  and  foce  into  law 
this  blatantly  protectionist  textile  bill — is  one  of 
the  most  important  decisions  of  this  99th  Con- 
gress. 

This  is  no  kHiger  the  tinf>e  to  send  mes- 
sages or  to  vote  on  unrelated  issiies  by  cast- 
ing a  partk^lar  vote  on  the  textilfl  bill.  Today, 
we  coukj  pass  a  bill  that  coukJ  put  our  exports 
at  risk  arid  end  our  credibility  a|s  a  trading 
natkxi  in  meeting  our  International  obligatk>n8 
and  in  pressing  for  open  markets.  K  great  deal 
more  ttian  textiles  is  at  stake  todaj . 
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This  legislation  provides  unprecedented  ad- 
ditional protection  for  an  Induistry  that  already 
enjoys  ttie  most  extensive  safety  net  of  high 
taiTifs,  the  highest  in  the  world;  strict  quotas; 
and  administrative  monitoring  and  special  pro- 
cedures at  every  level.  The  textile  industry  has 
received  exaggerated  protection  sirx^e  ttie 
1930's. 

This  is  unprecedented,  unnecessary  addi- 
tional protection  for  an  industry  whose  capac- 
ity utilization,  export  volume,  profitability,  and 
employment  are  all  on  the  rise.  The  textile 
and  apparel  irxJustry  is  demanding  this  un- 
precedented protection  even  though  its  ad- 
verse effects  on  ottier  sectors  of  our  economy 
could  t)e  severe,  even  disastrous. 

Unless  ttie  President  prevails,  thousands  of 
jobs  in  retail  and  other  trade  sensitive  or 
export  industries  will  be  jeopardized.  Export 
sales,  especially  in  agriculture,  will  be  serious- 
ly threatened.  The  hidden  retaliation  of  devel- 
oping countries  tfiat  simply  can  no  longer  buy 
U.S.  goods  because  ttiey  cannot  eam  foreign 
exchange  is  a  certainty. 

It  also  is  clear  that  if  this  bill  becomes  law 
there  will  be  no  round  of  multilateral  trade  ne- 
gotiations in  Vne  GATT.  This  means  no  forum 
to  negotiate  new  disciplines  in  the  areas  of 
agriculture,  service,  intellectual  property  rights, 
dispute  settlement  and  further  market  access. 
This  means  also  that  the  House's  own  goods 
for  trade  cannot  be  met  at  GATT  for  there  will 
be  no  new  GATT  Round. 

The  United  States  will  have  absolutely  no 
credibility  if  less  than  a  week  after  coricluding 
a  new  tougher  multifiber  [MFA]  agreement 
and  1  day  after  concluding  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment with  our  toughest  textile  competitor- 
Korea— The  United  States  unilaterally  abro- 
gates all  its  commitments  in  this  area.  We 
might  just  as  well  withdraw  from  international 
trade  fora  and  t)ecome  an  insular  nation  that 
has  admitted  it  cannot  compete  international- 
ly. 

Another  very  serious  effect  of  this  bill  is  the 
abrogation  of  our  free  trade  agreement  with 
Israel.  That  agreement  prohibits  cuts  to  any 
quotas  in  effect.  Yet  the  Jenkins  bill  will  cut 
our  trade  with  Israel  by  44.3  percent  in  1966. 

Even  ttxxjgh  tf>e  Jenkins  bill  purports  to 
affect  only  ttie  imports  of  our  major  trading 
partners,  let's  VxM  at  its  impact  on  some  of 
the  least  developed  countries.  Thailand,  our 
ally  in  three  wars,  and  a  refugee  haven  at  our 
request,  has  a  cutt>ack  of  30.2  percent.  Its 
share  of  total  MFA  imports  is  2.16  percent. 
Malaysia  has  a  44.3  percent  cut  It  ships  less 
than  1  percent  of  our  total  imports.  The  Do- 
minican Republic  is  cut  36.7  percent.  Singa- 
pore 22.5  percent,  Bangladesh  75.7  percent. 
All  of  these  ship  around  1  percent  or  less. 

Many  of  tf>ese  countries  have  little  to  export 
other  tf>an  textiles  arxj  apparel.  With  no 
access  to  our  market,  ttiey  can't  buy  our  ex- 
ports. Market  denial  is  a  terTit>le  slap  in  the 
face  to  some  of  our  important  allies. 

Ambassador  Carlisle  has  just  cor>cluded  a 
new  MFA  when  great  odds  were  against  him, 
IncfcxSng  an  industry  that  made  impossible  de- 
mands and  cried  foul  at  every  turn.  The  Indus- 
try wiN  continue  to  receive  extensive  protec- 
tion, and  the  new  MFA  provides  broader  cov- 
erage of  products  arxJ  will  guard  against 
surges.  Most  importantly  It  provides  tougher 


disciplines  and  penalties  against  passthroughs 
and  circumventions. 

Even  tfK>ugh  the  textile  irxJustry  was  given 
nearly  everything  it  sought  from  the  MFA  ne- 
gotiations, it  still  complains  vociferously  that  it 
didn't  receive  100  percent.  In  my  judgement, 
ttiey  get  85  percent — much  more  than  we've 
been  able  to  get  for  any  other  injured  U.S.  in- 
dustry, and  much  more  than  the  industry  de- 
serves or  has  earned.  Our  allies  will  pay  a 
stiffer  oenalty  for  this  new  agreement. 

Yet,  the  domestk:  industry  claims  it  is  on  ttie 
brink  of  disaster  and  ttie  administration  has 
done  nothing  for  them.  To  be  satisfied,  it  will 
only  take  $44  billk)n  in  higher  cost  to  thie  con- 
sumer over  the  next  5  years  in  additksn  to  the 
$24  billion  per  year  in  current  consumer  cost. 

Seventy  thousand  dollars  spent  for  each 
textile  job  saved,  $26,000  for  each  footwear 
job  saved;  the  possibility  of  more  than  62,000 
jobs  lost  in  other  sectors;  agriculture  exports 
to  affected  countries  cut  in  half;  and  no  new 
GATT  round.  That's  a  very  high  price  to  pay 
indeed.  And  for  an  industry  that  appears  to  be 
well  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

In  fact,  profits  in  a  representative  section  of 
the  industry  were  doubled  both  in  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  1 986.  The  industry  is  mod- 
emizing  and  is  doing  a  t>etter  job  of  finding 
niches  in  ttie  marketplace.  Productivity  was  up 
7  percent  during  the  first  6  months  of  1986 
over  1985.  Exports  were  up  13  percent  in  tex- 
tiles, 19  percent  in  apparel.  Stock  prices  of 
the  seven  largest  textile  companies  were  up 
70  percent  in  1985.  Capacity  utilization  is 
higher  than  ttie  national  average.  Inventories 
are  down. 

It  is  tough  for  me  to  believe  that  these  indi- 
cators, plus  the  MFA,  ttie  three  new  bilaterals, 
and  lower  cotton  prices  sanctioned  in  the 
1985  farm  bill,  would  make  anyone  surmise 
that  additk>nal  relief  is  due  ttie  textile  industry. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  unemployment 
ir  ttie  textile  industry  is  below  the  national  av- 
erage. Other  industries  that  must  compete 
with  imports  have  unemployment  problems 
more  serious  than  in  the  textile  industry.  If 
ttiey  experience  difficulty  they  must  use  the 
procedures  of  the  trade  law  to  gain  a  remedy. 
Ttie  textile  industry  lias  ignored  the  trade  laws 
and  has  only  sought  special  interest  legisla- 
tion. 

If  we  kx>k  at  States  with  the  highest  con- 
centratnns  of  textile-apparel  production,  only 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  have  unemployment 
figures  higher  than  ttie  May  1986  national  av- 
erage of  7.3  percent.  California's  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  6.1  percent,  Georgia  is  at  5.6  per- 
cent. North  Carolina  is  at  5.4  percent.  South 
Carolina  at  6.6  percent  New  York  at  6.9  per- 
cent and  Virginia  at  4.9  percent.  Should  Mid- 
west industrial  areas  hard  hit  by  imports 
accept  further  high  unemployment  rates  be- 
cause of  textile  protectionist  legislation? 

Industry  supporters  have  also  told  you  ttiat 
there  will  be  no  retaliatkjn  from  those  coun- 
tries affected  under  the  Jenkins  bill.  Evklence 
is  conclusive  ttiat  ttiere  will  be  retaliatk>n,  in- 
chjding  some  fairly  strong  language  from  the 
PRC  that  ttiey  will  retaliate.  Estimates  are  ttiat 
$4.9  billion  of  U.S.  exports,  mostly  in  ttie  agri- 
cultural and  high  technology  areas,  would  be 
affected.  Two  billion,  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars retaliatkjn  wouM  occur  from  ttie  footwear 
restrictions  in  the  bill. 


Supporters  will  tell  you  that  ttie  Europeans 
cut  black  ttieir  major  suppliers  with  no  retalia- 
tion. But  wtiat  they  won't  tell  you  is  ttiat 
Europe  negotiated  ttie  cutbacks,  and  ttiey  in- 
creased ottier  quotas  to  compensate  for  the 
cuttiacks.  Our  cuttiacks  are  not  negotiated,  as 
is  ttie  requirement  under  ttie  MFA;  ttiey  are 
unilateral.  Negotiated  agreements  will  not 
result  in  retaliation.  Unilateral  actkjns  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  claims  that  im- 
ports have  claimed  up  to  50  percent  of  our 
market.  I'm  not  sure  what  kind  of  a  magic  hat 
those  figures  were  pulled  from,  but  the  figures 
I  have  from  ttie  Commerce  Department  stiow 
that  the  percent  of  imports  to  consumption  in 
dollars  is  only  15  percent  in  1985.  Even  if  you 
look  at  ttie  same  figure  in  square  yard  equiva- 
lents, you  get  24.6  percent  in  1985. 

Neittier  measure  stiows  a  surge  wtien  you 
compare  the  imports  to  increasing  domestic 
consumptk>n  of  textiles  and  apparel.  Even  if 
you  look  at  imports  alone,  the  only  slight 
surge  shows  up  in  1985  when  compensation 
was  also  up  sharply.  To  me,  the  dollar  figure 
is  the  most  accurate  measure  of  ttie  affect  im- 
ports are  having  on  our  domestk:  industry. 

Even  if  you  look  at  the  import  figures  for  the 
three  largest  exporters— Taiwan,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Korea,  which  comprise  about  34  percent 
of  our  imports— you  won't  see  any  indrcatwn 
that  imports  will  surge  in  ttie  next  few  years. 
To  the  contrary,  even  though  there  were 
surges  from  these  countries  in  1983  and 
somewhat  in  1984,  imports  were  down  signifi- 
cantly, to  an  average  of  5.5  percent  in  1985. 
With  the  new  tiilaterals,  ttiere  will  be  an  actual 
rollback  for  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  in  1986 
with  growth  rates  of  well  under  1  percent  for 
the  remaining  years  of  ttie  agreement.  Korea's 
imports  will  grow  only  0.29  percent  in  1986 
and  0.8  percent  thereafter. 

What  this  means  is  that  these  three  coun- 
tries will  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  any 
growth  in  the  U.S.  market  in  the  next  several 
years.  The  effect  will  be  a  rolltiack.  And  that  is 
just  what  the  domestic  industry  demanded. 
Those  three  agreements  were  a  significant 
concession  to  the  domestic  industry. 

Let  us  look  at  where  some  of  ttie  real 
growth  in  imports  occurred.  In  1982  and  1983 
imports  from  the  European  Community  surged 
by  increases  of  57  and  38  percent,  respective- 
ly, much  higher  than  the  figures  from  ttie  Far 
East.  In  1964,  imports  from  Canada  surged 
115  percent.  Despite  these  high  figures,  both 
Canada  and  the  EEC  are  exempt  from  ttie 
Jenkins  bill. 

I  hope  we  will  be  conscientkxjs  and  reason- 
able legislators  and  reject  this  legislation.  Ttie 
consequences  of  overriding  the  President's 
veto  here  are  grave  and  can  mean  ttie  liveli- 
hood of  many  Americans  across  the  spectrum 
of  ttie  U.S.  economy. 

This  is  cleariy  one  of  ttie  worst  protectkHiist 
bills  we  have  seen  to  date  In  ttie  Congress.  It 
stiouM  not  be  passed  to  express  our  disap- 
pointment in  ttie  trade  deficit  with  the  admln- 
istratnn's  trade  polKies,  with  our  South  Africa 
polk:y,  or  any  unrelated  gripe  we  have  with 
ttie  administratk>n. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  ttie 
motion  to  override  ttie  Presklent's  veto  of  H.R. 
1562. 
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Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
veto  override  vote  is  a  broader  issue 
than  it  seems.  The  bill  is  designed  to 
protect  the  textile  industry,  but  it  is 
not  solely  a  textile  bill. 

It  will  affect  and  hurt  nearly  every 
industry  and  consumer  in  the  United 
States. 

Compensation  and  retaliation  will 
hurt  every  country.  The  United  States 
will  be  hurt  the  worst  because  we  are 
the  biggest  exporter. 

It  will  cost  the  consumers  of  the 
United  States  $44  billion  over  5  years. 
It  will  cost  many  jobs,  as  many  jobs  as 
it  will  save.  It  will  save  $13.000-a-year 
Jobs  at  a  cost  of  $70,000. 

It  will  kill  our  chances  for  a  new 
GATT  round,  and  it  will  kill  our 
chances  for  the  achievement  of  the 
House's  trade  objectives  as  expressed 
in  our  recent  trade  bill. 

Who  is  going  to  trust  the  United 
States  as  a  reliable  trade  partner 
again?  This  bill  even  cuts  textile  trade 
with  Israel,  our  most  loyal  ally.  Under 
this  bill,  Israel  would  lose  44  percent 
of  its  United  States  market  access.  If 
this  bill  is  passed  it  is  going  to  take  us 
decades  to  regain  lost  markets. 

The  bottom  line  here  today  is  that 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  the 
Jenkins  bill.  We  cannot  pull  up  the 
gangplank,  let  one  industry  get  on 
board,  and  allow  everyone  else  to 
suffer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Frenzel]  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
an  additional  40  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  yielding  this  ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  seem  redundant 
to  express  these  thoughts  again.  Ora- 
tory is  not  going  to  change  votes  on 
this  floor. 

But  it  is  important  that  Members 
understand  that,  if  this  veto  is  sus- 
tained, we  are  going  to  have  to  live 
with  a  bill  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
cannot  tolerate,  and  which  is  ultimate- 
ly going  to  cost  us  $50  billion  in  com- 
pensation and  retaliation. 

That  $50  billion  is  going  to  come  out 
of  the  heart  of  our  economy  and  hurt 
industries  and  individuals  in  every 
single  district  in  this  country. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  prevent 
severe,  substantial  loss  to  the  national 
economy  of  the  United  States  and  to 
our  citizens  is  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Lim- 

DIMS]. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  override  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
to  override  Presklent  Reagan's  veto  of  H.R. 
1562,  ttie  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 


ment Act  I  do  so  tiecause  I  am  convinced 
ttiat  this  actx>n  is  necessary  to  stop  ttie  ero- 
sion wtiich  has  taken  place  in  ttie  textile  and 
apparel  industry  over  ttie  last  5  years. 

We  are  in  a  diffkxilt  positk>n  here  today.  Ttie 
Presklent  lias  recently  concluded  bilateral 
agreements  with  the  three  largest  textile  ex- 
porters to  the  United  States— Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  and  South  Korea  in  a  t>elated  effort  to 
control  textile  imports.  In  addition,  he  has  re- 
cently concluded  negotiation  of  a  new  interna- 
tional multifitier  arrangement  proposed  to 
govern  international  trade  in  textiles  for  ttie 
next  5  years.  Under  these  circumstances,  for 
Congress  to  act  to  override  this  veto  will  have 
ramifications  for  these  agreements. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  issue 
tiere  is  one  of  wtiettier  or  not  we  can  afford  to 
trust  this  administration  to  control  textile  im- 
ports under  these  new  arrangements.  I  am 
voting  to  override  this  veto  today  t>ecause  I 
have  serious  doubts  about  the  commitment  of 
this  "free  trade"  administration  to  this  end. 
After  all,  this  is  an  administraiion  which  tias 
given  us  escalating  trade  deficits  since  it 
came  to  office.  This  year,  our  trade  defrcit  will 
go  through  the  ceiling  wtien  it  readies  an  un- 
believable record  of  $1 70  bilikxi. 

The  damage  which  has  occun^ed  to  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  under  President  Rea- 
gan's watch  is  inexcusable.  In  1979,  the  U.S. 
textile  and  apparel  industry  had  2.2  millkxi 
workers.  Today,  it  has  1.8  millkin.  Nearly 
400,000  jobs  gone.  In  1979,  textile  and  appar- 
el imports  into  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$8.7  billion  of  all  fibers.  In  1985,  imports 
reached  $21.3  billion— nearly  a  threefold  in- 
crease. In  1979,  ttie  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
trade  deficit  was  $4.6  billk>n.  In  1985,  It  was 
$18  bllton — a  staggering  300  percent  in- 
crease. 

An  administration  with  such  a  record  does 
not  inspire  trust.  By  overriding  this  veto  today, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be  re- 
taking control  of  U.S.  trade  policy  from  a 
floundering  administratnn.  If  we  make  ttie 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act 
ttie  law  of  ttie  land,  ttien  the  administratk>n 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  implement  and  en- 
force it. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  tieen  active 
on  many  aspects  of  trade  policy  over  the  last 
5  years.  I  am  an  advocate  for  a  progressive 
trade  polkry  for  the  United  States — one  whkih 
opens  up  opportunity  for  expanded  trade,  but 
also  one  which  does  not  in  the  process  de- 
stroy our  domestic  economic  base.  Ttie  bill 
tiefore  us  meets  ttie  test  of  ttiese  important 
guiding  principles. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  ttie  Interna- 
tional Development  Subcommittee  of  ttie 
House  Banking  Committee,  I  have  looked  in 
depth  at  ttie  problems  of  developing  coun- 
tries. I  have  t>een  very  concerned  atxjut  ttie 
serious  international  debt  problem  facing 
many  of  these  developing  countries  and  ac- 
knowledge the  importance  of  trade  expansKm 
to  ttiese  developing  countries. 

This  bill  is  not  antkjevek>ping  countries. 
Rattier,  it  carefully  distinguishes  between 
ttiose  more  advanced  developing  countries 
which  can  afford  to  experience  cuts  in  ttieir 
textile  exports  to  ttie  United  States  and  those 
which  cannot 
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The  bill  establishes  three  categories  of  tex- 
tile exporters.  Ttie  first  includes  major  produc- 
ing countries  where  the  largest  cutbacks  in 
exports  to  the  United  States  wo^ikj  occur.  This 
woukJ  encompass  only  thre^  countries- 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  and  Hong  Kong — all  na- 
tk>ns  which  can  afford  to  atisort)  the  cuttiacks. 
The  second  category  incluqes  producing 
countries.  This  woukJ  include  [China,  Japan, 
Pakistan,  Indonesia,  India,  Phiippines,  Ttiai- 
land,  Brazil,  and  Singapore— anain  countries 
whk:h  can  sustain  some  cuttiadts. 

The  rest  of  the  countries  of  tne  worM— with 
the  exceptkx)  of  Canada  and] Europe  wh«h 
are  exempt  from  the  bill— would!  be  included  in 
ttie  small-exporting-countries  category.  Prod- 
ucts from  ttiese  countries  woulo  be  permitted 
to  grow  by  15  percent  a  year  from  the  1984 
levels  unless  the  product  consumes  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  market  As  a 
result  ttiere  is  consklerable  rojm  for  contin- 
ued export  growth  by  many  developing  coun- 
tries whk:h  need  access  to  the  U.S.  market  to 
stimulate  renewed  grovrth  in  ttHw  own  econo- 
mies. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  do  not  t>e- 
lieve  that  either  the  United  States  or  the  inter- 
national trading  system  will  suner  if  this  bill  is 
enacted.  Trade  in  textiles  has  tieen  an  excep- 
tk>n  to  ttie  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  since  1973  when  the  natkxis  of  the 
worid  entered  into  the  first  muliifiber  arrange- 
ment which  recognized  ttiat  trade  in  textiles 
had  to  be  managed.  The  ovemide  of  ttie  veto 
of  this  bill  is  the  latest  manifestation  of  that  re- 
ality. It  is  an  attempt  to  reassert  control  over 
U.S.  textile  and  apparel  trace  which  has 
grown  out  of  control  over  the  past  5  years 
under  this  administratkin.  I  urgd  your  support 
to  override  the  Presiderifs  veto. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  45  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  [Mr.  Goodlikg]. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thaik  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tirec  of  hearing 
the  word  retaliation.  There  is  not 
much  left  that  our  so-called  trading 
partners  can  do  to  retaliate.  I  am  also 
tired  of  hearing  of  the  defense  of  the 
consimier.  A  consumer  is  someone  who 
has  money  to  purchase  s<imething  to 
consume.  If  he  does  not  htve  a  job,  he 
caimot  consume.  I  do  net  want  my 
farmers  being  bandied  around  here 
that  they  somehow  or  otler  are  sup- 
porting the  President  on  this  issue.  My 
farmers  know  they  cannot  get  any- 
thing into  the  Common  Mu-ket  areas, 
they  know  they  cannot  g(>t  anything 
into  Japan.  So  let  us  senc  a  message 
around  the  world,  but  more  important- 
ly let  us  send  a  wake-up  call  to  the 
White  House.  Let  us  override  the 
President's  veto. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  It  is 
necessary  in  this  detiate  to  addr^  ttie  outra- 
geous fact  that  ttie  administration  tias  been 
unresponsive  to  ttie  plight  of  Ittie  domestk: 
footwear  industry  even  though  ths  Department 
of   Defense   reported   ttiat   tNs   industry   is 


unable  to  sustain 
mobilizatnn. 


even  a  stKXt-term  limited 
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The  CXX)  study  to  wtiich  I  refer  was  corv 
duded  in  April  1985  arxl  advised  tt>e  Presi- 
dent that  if  import  relief  were  granted,  we 
would  regain  sufficient  production  capacity  to 
ensure  our  mitttary  footwear  needs.  In  Vne 
name  of  preparedriess,  a  diety  often  invoked 
by  this  administration,  tt)e  President  should 
have  approved  the  ITC  recommendations  of 
last  June. 

Instead,  as  the  DOD  study  points  out,  tt>ere 
wW  be  a  number  of  problems  in  obtaining 
needed  footwear  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergerKy.  The  footwear  irvjustry  is  labor  in- 
tensive, and  training  of  workers  requires  a 
lead  time  of  3  to  6  nr>onths.  The  leadtime  of 
equipping  a  factory— which  might  not  be  pos- 
sit>le,  due  to  ttie  fact  ttiat  most  of  Vne  neces- 
sary gear  is  foreign  made — would  take  at  least 
6  morrths.  We  will  rapidly  lose  the  supplier 
networks  and  management  and  latx>r  skills. 
Finally,  DOO  reports  that  "present  domestk: 
production  will  not  sustain  simultaneous  mili- 
tary and  civilian  consumption,"  arxj  predicts  a 
shortfall  of  70  percent  or  more. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  conskier  what  the 
Department  of  Defense  translates  these  find- 
ings to.  It  determined  that  the  domestk:  foot- 
wear industry  woukj  be  unable  to  meet  first 
year  nrK)bilizatk}n  needs  of  6.5  millk>n  pairs, 
falling  nearly  1  millk>n  pairs  sfxxt  wittxsut  al- 
k}wing  for  any  domestk:  consumptren.  Bear  In 
mind,  too,  that  6.5  millkxi  pair  figure  assumes 
a  limited  situatk>n  with  3  million  troops.  In 
World  War  II,  we  fiekJed  12  millk>n  troops,  and 
an  effort  of  tfiis  size  «raukj  create  a  need  for 
approximately  24  millkxi  pairs  of  boots,  or 
18.5  millkxi  pairs  more  tfian  we  are  currently 
capable  of  producing. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  heard  many  speeches  here  today. 
Most  of  them  I  agree  with,  particular- 
ly those  in  favor  of  the  override.  But 
one  thing  impressed  me  very  much. 
When  I  heard  one  of  my  colleagues,  a 
good  friend  of  mine  ticking  off  the 
great  profits  a  lot  of  companies  have 
made,  that  really  does  not  impress  the 
3,000  people  who  lost  their  jobs  in  my 
district  in  textile-related  industries  in 
the  last  5  years.  They  do  not  know 
anything  about  those  big  profits.  They 
do  not  have  a  Job.  They  are  gone. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  about  ad- 
dressing the  imbalance— and  this  is 
the  chance  to  do  it— then  we  are  being 
very  foolish. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  com- 
mentary about  jobs.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  our  economy 
is  in  a  state  of  transition.  Many  people 
are  moving  into  new  jobs.  We  are  cre- 
ating them  faster  than  any  society  on 
the  face  of  the  E^arth.  Roughly  12  mil- 
lion new  jobs  in  the  last  5  years,  more 
than  the  Eluropean  community  has 
created  in  the  last  20  years,  and  the 
same  is  true  for  Jaimn.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  to  save 
71,000  jobs  in  textiles,  we  risk  losing 
89.000  in  retailing  and  transportation 


plus  suffering  the  consequence  of  re- 
taliation against  those  agricultural  ex- 
ports that  go  into  these  12  affected 
countries,  amounting  to  about  $50  bil- 
lion of  purchases  annually. 

You  can  be  assured  when  the  world 
is  awash  in  foodstuffs  that  there  will 
be  tit-for-tat  retaliation  against  U.S. 
exports. 

I  urge  you  again  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  This  is  misguided  legisla- 
tion. As  the  New  York  Times  says,  it  is 
an  exercise  in  moral  and  economic 
leadership,  and  we  have  to  demon- 
strate that  leadership  this  afternoon. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  I  move  a  call  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  Chair  does 
not  need  to  entertain  the  point  of  no 
quorum. 

The  gentleman  may  by  unanimous 
consent  ask  for  a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  call  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  call  of  the  House  is  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 


Ackemun 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applecat« 

Armey 

Asp  In 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Berinan 

BeviU 

Blacd 

BUiraUs 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Bocfs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN> 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Boiski 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 
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Brown  (CO) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clay 
Clinger 
CoaU 
Cobey 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
CoUins 
Combest 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlln 
Courter 
Coyne 
Cralc 
Crane 
Crockett 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Darden 
Daschle 
Daub 
Duvls 

de  la  Dana 
Delay 


Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Din«eU 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

DorKan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

E^merson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

PaweU 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 


Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Prenael 

Frost 

Puqua 

OaUo 

Garcia 

OaydOB 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

(jephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllmat* 

Gingrich 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hetulon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

HiUla 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huclcaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lelaod 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loefner 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

TtlinHIn* 


Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 
Man  ton 
Markey 

Martenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCnoskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMUlan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MlUer  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MineU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

M<x>dy 

.Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Ntehols 

NIelaon 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Held 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Rusao 


Savage 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulxe 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Senienbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Sikoiski 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

SUttery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swilt 
Swindall 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelll 
Towns 
Traf  leant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Waldon 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
WUllams 
Wilson 
Wlrth 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 
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The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  On  this  roUcall, 
419  Members  have  recorded  their  pres- 
ence by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 


TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT  OP  1985— 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and  Appar- 
el Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985,  and 
the  Presidential  veto  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

KOLTER].       

Mr.  KOLTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  arms  control  is  a  very 
diffKult  and  complex  subject,  one  could  argue 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  an  agreen>ent  because 
each  skJe  strongly  believes  tfuit  it  must  take  a 
very  firm  positmn.  I  think  it  is  most  unfortunate 
tfiat  the  United  States  does  not  take  this 
same  approach  to  trade  negotiatk}ns.  Instead, 
it  seems  tfiat  U.S.  trade  negotiators  bring  an 
attitude  toward  trade  negotiatkins  bordering 
on  unilateral  disarmament.  They  seem  intoxi- 
cated with  the  texttxKik  theories  of  "free 
trade"  and  appear  willing  to  ignore  intematk>n- 
al  economk;  reality. 

This  year  the  Nation's  trade  deficit  will  ap- 
proach the  budget  deficit.  Over  the  last  5 
years  the  trade  (deficit  has  exceeded  S600  bil- 
lk>n.  Basic  industries  have  been  devastated. 
The  steel  industry  has  k)st  tfKXJsands  of  jobs 
over  the  last  several  years.  Many  of  those  k)st 
jobs  were  due  to  increased  imports  arnj  the 
failure  of  the  administratkin  to  grant  meaning- 
ful import  relief.  Instead,  the  United  States  en- 
tered into  import  restraint  agreements  with 
major  steel-producing  natx>ns.  While  this 
sounds  good  at  first  glance,  it  (Joes  rrat  go  far 
erraugh.  Imp(xts  are  still  capturing  about  23 
percent  of  the  domestk;  market.  This  is  three 
points  higher  than  Congress  and  the  White 
House  agreed  to. 

The  situatkHi  in  tf>e  domestk:  textile  industry 
is  just  as  serious.  Last  year's  impcxts  captured 
50  percent  of  ttie  domestk:  market  In  son>e 
product  lines  up  to  80  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  was  supplied  by  imports.  Since  1981, 
in  excess  of  350,000  U.S.  workers  have  k>st 
their  jobs. 

In  the  face  of  this  serious  economk:  disrup- 
tk)n  we  have  heard  very  tough  talk  from  tf>e 
White  House  and  our  trade  negotiators.  Now 


that  the  time  has  come  to  review  the  results 
of  this  tough  talk  on  trade,  we  are  able  to  see 
that  tfie  k>ve  affair  between  our  trade  negotia- 
tors and  "free  trade"  is  flourishing. 

The  multifiber  arrangement  was  negotiated 
to  assist  developing  nations  in  capturing  a 
healthy  share  of  the  worid  textile  and  apparel 
market  Domestic  textile  producers  were  tokj 
that  they  could  plan  for  an  orderly  6  percent 
rate  of  growth  in  imports  under  the  multifiber 
arrangement  What  really  has  happened  was 
that  imports  averaged  19  percent  since  1980. 

The  new  agreement  is  not  only  too  ger)er- 
ous  to  major  textile  exporters,  but  it  ratifies 
the  extremely  high  levels  of  imports  ttiat  fiave 
been  flooding  our  markets  over  the  last  sever- 
al years.  In  addition  to  granting  South  Africa  a 
4-percent  increase  in  market  share  growth,  it 
sends  a  message  to  other  textile  exporters. 
That  message  is:  "It  is  not  necessary  to  live- 
up  to  tfie  berrchmark  levels  negotiated  in  this 
agreement,  because  the  United  States  will  not 
punish  violations.  Instead,  the  United  States 
will  concede  any  market  share  growth  t>ey(xxJ 
ttie  negotiated  limits  and  then  even  add  more 
wtien  the  next  multifiber  arrangement  is  nego- 
tiated." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  textile  worker 
like  workers  in  otfier  domestic  industries  are 
only  seeking  a  fair  chance  to  compete.  They 
expect  their  Government  to  work  toward  se- 
curing a  more  level  playing  field.  They  do  not 
expect  ttieir  Government  to  trade  their  jobs 
away  by  placing  foreign  polk:y  objectives 
glome  the  interests  of  American  workers. 

By  overriding  tfie  Presklent's  veto  of  the 
textile  and  apparel  trade  enforcement  bill. 
Congress  will  send  several  very  pointed  mes- 
sages. We  will  make  it  clear  to  tfie  Preskjent 
and  our  tra(je  negotiators  that  Congress  is  not 
satisfied  with  their  performance  in  negotiating 
textile  and  other  trade  agreements.  Second, 
we  will  send  a  message  to  our  trading  part- 
ners ttiat  the  United  States  seeks  a  level  play- 
ing field  in  tfie  intematk>nal  marketplace.  If  our 
trading  partners  do  not  open  ttieir  markets, 
especially  to  American  agriculture,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  limit  the  volume  of  tfie  textiles 
and  apparel  they  ship  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  talk  atx>ut  Adam  Smith 
and  "The  Wealth  of  Natkjns,"  but  how  many 
have  read  wtiat  Mr.  Smith  wrote?  So  often  we 
hear  the  theoretical  abstractions  about  free 
trade,  txit  rarely  are  we  told  wfiat  Adam  Smith 
wrote  about  tfie  real  worid  in  his  famous  work. 
He  cites  several  cases  wfien  it  woukJ  be  ap- 
propriate to  take  unilateral  actk>n  to  enforce 
fair  trade.  I  will  list  one.  He  specifically  wrote 
ttiat  wfien  one  natk>n  places  barriers  to  im- 
ports from  another,  that  the  victim  has  tfie 
right  to  retaliate,  especially  when  it  means  ttiat 
many  jobs  will  be  lost  in  the  natk)n  wfiose 
prcxfucts  are  (ienied  market  access. 

Agriculture  is  an  area  wfiere  tfie  United 
States  could  clearly  sell  more  to  major  textile 
manufacturing  natrons.  That  wouki  certainly 
assist  tfie  United  States  in  tfie  lowering  tfie 
trade  defroit  Yet  these  natrons  are  purchasing 
fewer  and  fewer  agricultural  products  while  at 
tfie  same  time,  tfiey  are  sending  us  more  and 
more  textile  and  apparel  prcxJucts.  Somettiing 
is  wrong  here.  Ck>rigress  needs  to  send  a 
message  that  anything  short  of  a  level  playing 
field  is  unacceptable. 
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must  rely  on 
have  any  job 


'ost  carried  an 


Lastly,  (Congress  rweds  to  nmA  a  message 
to  American  workers  that  thent  is  stiH  some- 
one in  tfie  U.S.  (aovemment  who  is  kxiking 
out  for  tfieir  interest  Last  jweek  several 
women  from  the  Big  River  mil  in  Kittanning, 
PA  stopped  by  my  offroe  and  loM  me  that  if 
this  veto  is  not  overriden,  tfiey  land  about  350 
of  tfieir  cowcxkers  wouM  k>se  t^eir  jobs  by  tfie 
end  of  the  year— just  in  time  for  tfie  holidays. 

These  women  explained  that  most  of  the 
people  working  in  tfie  Big  River  mill  are  tfie 
sole  source  of  family  income.  Hustiands  have 
lost  their  jobs  due  to  steel  mill  bfiutdowns  and 
they  have  been  unable  to  find  painful  emptoy- 
ment  Tfierefore,  these  famili* 
income  from  the  textile  mill.  Fe 
prospects  if  tfie  Big  River  mill  i 

Yesterday  the  Washington 
incredit>le  ad  sponsored  by  tfiel  Retail  Industry 
Trade  Actron  C^oalitron.  Among  otfier  things,  it 
read  the  American  consumers  wcxild  have  to 
pay  $70,000  for  each  $13,000(  textile  job  this 
bill  woukl  save.  I  could  not  t>e|ieve  ttie  fieart- 
lessness  and  extreme  lack  of  compassion  ex- 
pressed in  tfiat  ad.  It  was  shocKing  to  me  ttiat 
a  group  claiming  to  represerit  retailers  and 
consumers  would  be  willing  to  publroally  place 
the  value  of  a  person's  job  ov^r  the  possit>ility 
of  saving  a  few  dollars  for  ccinsumers.  Wfiat 
tfiey  forgot  to  print  is  that  most  apparel  prroes 
are  the  same  regardless  of  oiuntry  of  manu- 
facture and  that  those  Americiin  textile  work- 
ers are  also  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  make  sur^  tfie  Presklent 
keeps  his  word  to  protect  Amirican  jobs  and 
to  break  down  baniers  that  prevent  more 
Amerk»n  products  from  bein^i  sold  in  otfier 
natrons.  Let's  vote  to  override 'tfie  Presklent's 
veto  of  H.R.  1562. 
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Sp<aker 


corsume 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr. 
such  time  as  he  may 
gentleman  from  Kentuckjy 

BARD]. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
support  of  the  efforts  and  tfie 
ride  the  Preskiential  veto  of 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 

There  is  too  much 
country  today  t)ecause  of  t(X 
and  t(x>  few  exports.  Many  of 
employed  previously  wtxked 
whroh  ctotfvss  and  sfioes  were 
tured. 

We  have  tried  to  negotiate  i 
whroh  is  equitable.  We  have 
now  for  strong  legislatron 
to  override  the  PreskJential 


rise  in  strong 

rrotkxi  to  over- 

IH.R.  1562,  (he 

Enfo  cement  Act 

umempjoyment  in  our 

many  impcxts 

ttiose  now  un- 

in  factories  in 

once  manufac- 


Pteiise 


vet) 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr. 
such  time  as  he  may 
gentleman    from 
Gray]. 

Mr.    GRAY    of 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
efforts    to    override    the 
veto. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr. 
such  time  as  he  may 
gentleman  from  South 
Tallon]. 


I  yield 
to  the 
[Mr.  HuB- 


trade  balance 

f^led.  It  is  time 

vote  "Yes" 

of  H.R.  1562. 


Speaker, 


I  yield 

to  the 

Pennsjflvania    [Mr. 


consume 


Penns:  rlvania.    Mr. 

sijipport  of  the 

President's 


Speaker, 


I  yield 

to  the 

Cl&rolina  [Bfr. 


consume 
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Mr.  TAIIiON.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  efforts  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  industry  today  com- 
petes in  a  global  marketpiace,  against  a  grow- 
irtg  array  of  trading  natnns.  The  competition 
has  become  so  fierce  that.  In  many  ways,  the 
entire  worid  Is  turning  Into  the  O.K.  Corral. 

Our  competitors  are  gunning  for  us,  they're 
coming  from  every  directkxi,  and  ttiey're  not 
fighting  fairly.  Unfortunately,  as  our  S84  billkin 
trade  deficit  demonstrates,  ¥»e  haven't  been 
very  fast  on  the  draw. 

Instead  we  hkle  t>efiind  a  flimsy  myth  of 
free  trade.  But  as  we  cling  to  this  myth,  es- 
sential American  Industries  are  crumbling 
under  a  risir>g  tkje  of  imports. 

We  can  no  k>nger  afford  to  Ignore  tf>e  stark 
truth  that  free  trade  Isn't  fair  trade.  For,  tfie 
theory  of  free  trade  has  been  made  a  mock- 
ery of  by  tf>e  unfair  bade  practices  of  ottier 
nations  and  ttie  reiuctarKe  of  our  o«vn  Gov- 
errwnent  to  enforce  our  existing  trade  laws. 

Where  do  unemployment,  foreign  quotas, 
controlled  foreign  markets  and  unenforced 
customs  regulations  fit  Into  this  tf>eory  of  free 
trade? 

In  South  Carolina,  we  are  seelrig  entire 
towns  shut  down  In  tfie  face  of  tfie  textile  Im- 
ports leaving  families  iot>less  and  hopeless. 

If  there  Is  one  orark  that  encompasses  all 
that  American  stands  for  It  Is  "opportunity." 
And  It  Is  tfie  future  opportunity  of  millions  of 
Amencan  workers  tfiat  we  are  deciding  here 
today. 

Amencan  workers  want  and  deserve  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  with  foreign  workers  on 
an  even  footing.  Nothing  more,  frothing  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  tfie  strongest  terms  to  join  me  In 
an  override  of  tfie  President's  veto  of  the  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act 

The  Commerce  Department  recently  re- 
vealed tfiat  tfie  U.S.  trade  deficit  reached 
$83.9  billion  in  the  first  haK  of  1986— the 
worst  ever— despite  an  8.5-percent  drop  In 
the  dollar's  value  since  January  1  and  a  19- 
percent  slide  since  Septemtier  1 .  A  major  con- 
tributor to  this  ti-ade  deficit  has  been  a  dis- 
maying 22-percent  increase  In  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports.  And  the  Cfialrman  of  the  Feder- 
al Reverse  Board,  Paul  Voteker,  has  predicted 
that  tfiis  trade  deficit  will  precipitate  domestic 
economic  stagnation. 

Yet  the  administration  maintains  Its  policy 
of  inaction  in  tfie  hopes  that  the  "invisible 
hand"  of  a  free  trade  economy  will  Intervene 
to  protect  the  thousands  of  jobs  that  are 
being  \oaX  yearly.  It  has  not  and  It  will  not.  If 
we  really  care  atXHJt  American  jobs,  American 
industry  and  tfie  American  economy,  we  must 
dtocard  our  rose-cokxed  glasses  and  take  a 
good  hard  k>ok  at  the  current  International 
trading  tituation. 

AnMrtcan  Industry  today  competes  In  a 
glotel  mirt(«tptaoe,  against  a  growing  array  of 
tmSng  nations.  Tha  oonytltion  has  baconw 
M  flaraa  that  m  many  ways,  tha  antlra  world 
Is  tumif^g  Into  tfia  O.K.  Corrai.  Our  contpaWort 
ara  gurvvng  for  uai  and  Ihay'ra  coming  from 
avary  diraotton.  And  aa  our  datartoraiing  bai* 
anoa  of  irada  auggaala,  wa  havan'i  baan  vary 
faal  on  ifta  draw.  Inaiaad  wa  hida  bafiind  a 
flimay  myth  of  fraa  Irada-  But  aa  wa  oNng  lo 


tfiis  myth,  essential  American  Industries  are 
crumbling  under  a  rising  tide  of  imports. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  Ignore  the  stark 
truth  that  free  trade  Isn't  fair  trade.  For  tfie 
tfieory  of  free  tiade  has  been  made  a  mock- 
ery of  by  the  unfair  trade  practices  of  other 
nations  and  tfie  reluctance  of  our  ovim  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  our  existing  trade  laws. 
Wfiere  do  unempk>yment,  foreign  quotas,  con- 
trolled foreign  markets  and  unenforced  cus- 
toms regulations  fit  Into  this  theory  of  free 
tiade? 

We  must  look  at  the  practical  realities: 

At  least  half  of  the  worid  is  affected  by 
some  sort  of  "protectionism"— tariffs,  quotas, 
subsidies,  or  other  measures  that  distort  tiade 
by  preventing  Its  free  flow. 

Fully  40  percent  of  the  worid  trade  Is  not 
between  countoies  but  between  branches  of 
multinational  companies. 

Almost  every  nation  except  tfie  United 
States  has  a  tiade  polk:y  and  makes  It  part  of 
its  overall  foreign  policy. 

The  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  Industiy  and  Its 
workers  are  the  most  productive  and  efficient 
in  the  worid,  but  they  cannot  compete  against 
foreign  governments  that  subsidize  their  In- 
dustries, pay  workers  as  little  as  16  cents  per 
fiour  and  Impose  severe  restrk:tions  on  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  and  otfier  coun- 
tiies.  The  U.S.  fiber,  fabric,  and  apparel  manu- 
facturers want  an  opportunity  to  compete  with 
foreign  companies  on  an  even  footing.  Noth- 
ing more.  Nothing  less. 

The  American  textile  and  apparel  Industry  is 
fighting  for  its  life.  In  1985  alone,  apparel  Im- 
ports swallowed  half  the  U.S.  market  and,  in 
some  categories,  captured  80  percent.  The 
textile  and  apparel  tiade  deficit  has  hit  a 
record  $18  blllkjn.  This  deficit  translated  into 
human  terms,  has  claimed  over  300,000  jobs. 
All  across  the  country,  skilled  textile  and  ap- 
parel Industry  workers  are  arriving  at  the  work- 
place only  to  tie  told  they  are  no  k>nger 
needed,  that  they'll  have  to  look  elsewhere  for 
work— even  wtien  "elsewhere"  doesn't  exist 
In  ttieir  community. 

In  South  Carolina,  we  are  seeing  entire 
towns  shut  down  in  tfie  face  of  tfie  textile  defi- 
cit leaving  families  jobless  and  hopeless. 
Meanwhile,  tfie  administration  has  announced 
tfiat  it  Intends  to  allow  Increased  textile  Im- 
ports from  South  Africa.  What  Is  fair  or  even 
free  about  that?  What  does  tills  say  about  our 
administration's  commitment  to  opportunity,  to 
hope,  to  a  future  for  America's  workers? 

Today,  tfie  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
will  decide  whether  toV»/erride  the  veto  of  tfie 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trkde  Enforcement  Act. 
The  Senate  will  vote  on  the  override  soon 
after.  What  Is  at  stake  now  is  the  future  of 
America's  largest  manufacturing  Industry.  For, 
if  tfie  current  situation  continues,  by  1990  we 
will  see  dari(  effects:  947,000  people  In  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry  will  have  lost  tfieir 
jobs;  943,000  other  workers  will  be  out  of 
work  bacause  of  the  "ripple  effect":  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit  will  tosr  snother  124  billion. 
Our  alraady  ovantyhalming  trade  dafion  will  in- 
craaaa  anotfMr  lai  billion:  U,8,  oKitans  will 
hava  110  btlMon  laaa  In  dispoaabia  Inooma; 
oonaumara  wHI  ipand  M  billion  laaa:  oorpo* 
rata  profits  will  fsii  by  110  bHNon;  tha  groas 
natenal  product  will  ^tornM  by  140  MIHon. 


It  is  vital  that  colleagues,  In  the  House  and 
Senate,  join  me  In  a  bipartisan  effort  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto. 

Less  than  a  month  ago,  our  entire  Nation 
celebrated  the  birthday  of  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty and  all  that  she  symbolizes.  By  overriding 
this  veto  we  will  reaftirm  our  commitment  to 
opportunity,  to  U.S.  Industry,  to  ttie  American 
dream.  Tfie  time  for  talk  Is  past,  now  we  must 
act.  It  Is  a  responsitxiity  we  cannot  afford  to 
shirk. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AoCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Presklent's  veto  of  H.R.  1562,  the  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act. 

Last  October  I  voted  against  this  bill  be- 
cause I  felt  It  was  bad  law.  Today  I  will  vote  to 
sustain  tiie  President's  veto  of  this  bill  be- 
cause it  is  still  t>ad  law. 

If  a  student  of  international  relations  were 
looking  for  the  textbook  definition  of  "protec- 
tionism", this  bill  would  tie  required  reading. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.  1562  is  to  simply  "pro- 
tect" an  Industry  that  has  faced  stiff  competi- 
tion from  overseas  by  imposing  arbltiary 
quotas  on  tfie  Imports  from  those  countries. 

But  protectionism  is  no  panacea  for  tfie 
woes  of  this,  or  any  other,  American  industry 
that  finds  itself  tieseiged  by  foreign  imports. 

Yes;  this  tilll  would  save  jobs  in  the  textile 
and  apparel  industry.  But  it  would  be  an  ex- 
tiemely  expensive  rescue  operation.  It's  esti- 
mated that  it  woukf  cost  about  $60,000  to 
$170,000  a  year  per  $13,000-a-year  job 
saved.  I  don't  think  the  average  American  tax- 
paying  citizen  is  ready  to  tie  that  generous. 

Meanwhile,  restricting  cheaper  imports  will 
no  doubt  instigate  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
clothing  and  shoes  by  $44  billkin  over  the 
next  5  years  alone.  This  is  just  a  discreet  way 
of  imposing  a  tax  on  tfie  American  con- 
sumer—and an  economically  destixictive  and 
regressive  one  at  that. 

The  most  serious  objection  I  have  to  this 
legislation  Is  that  its  passage  is  sure  to  tiigger 
a  tidal  wave  of  retaliation  that  will  leave  otfier 
U.S.  industries— and  jobs — destioyed  in  Its 
wake.  And  much  of  tfie  destruction  will  tie  in 
my  district. 

This  legislation  is  targetted  only  at  tfie  coun- 
tries of  tfie  PacifK  Rim.  The  European  Com-  ^ 
munity  and  Canada  are  totally  exempt  from 
the  tiill.  Does  anyone  fionestly  believe  that  the 
nation  of  Korea,  Taiwan,  Japan,  Hong  Kong, 
and  so  forth  will  sit  by  idly  while  we  take  this 
unilateral  actkin  restricting  the  level  of  tfieir 
exports  to  the  United  States? 

I  think  not. 

Tfiey  will  retaliate. 

And  who  is  the  likely  target  of  their  retalia- 
tion? 

Well,  tfia  12  major  textile-producing  nations 
targattad  by  this  bill  imported  approximately 
$50  billion  of  U.S.  agricultural  goods  In  1986, 
Including  Isrge  quantities  of  soybeans,  wfvaat, 
cotton,  and  tobacco 

I  think  It's  pretty  avidant  that  ona  of  ttia 
main  targats  of  Itiair  raprlsals  wMI  ba  Ifta 
Amarloan  farmar. 

Is  thara  any  aagmant  of  tha  Amarioan  eom* 
munity  0iat  la  In  mora  dira  ttraighta  fight  now 
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tfian  ttie  farmer?  Is  tills  a  time  when  we  want 
to  make  conditions  worse  for  American  agri- 
culture? Several  weeks  ago  I  held  a  series  of 
meetings  in  Oregon  with  ttie  farmers  in  my 
district  and  they  are  scared.  Unanimously, 
ttiey  oppose  this  bill  because  of  the  specti^e  of 
retaliation.  And  remember,  tfiey  were  bumt 
just  a  few  years  ago  when  China  retaliated 
against  a  similar  United  States  action  by  cut- 
ting back  on  Its  wheat  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  otfier  industries, 
such  as  our  burgeoning  high-technology  com- 
munity, tfiat  are  possible  targets  of  retaliation. 
The  inevitable  by-product  of  protectionism  is 
tfiat  you  trade  off  one  industry  against  an- 
otfier.  You  are  tfien  faced  with  no-win  ques- 
tions like:  "Should  we  sacrifice  a  family  farm 
in  Oregon  for  tfie  sake  of  a  job  In  a  textile  mill 
in  Georgia?"  Or,  "Should  we  ask  the  counter 
clerk  at  the  kx»l  department  store  to  give  up 
her  job  for  the  sake  of  the  apparel  seamstress 
In  New  York?" 

In  addition  to  my  stiong  philisophKal  objec- 
tions to  protectionism  and  my  concern  over  its 
detiimental  affects  on  economic  development 
In  this  country,  and  In  Oregon  especially,  there 
have  t)een  some  recent  developments  in  tfie 
international  community  that  further  argue 
against  the  need  for  this  bill. 

First  of  all,  the  domestic  textile  industry  has 
tieen  experiencing  an  economic  rebound  in 
1986.  In  tfie  first  5  months  of  this  year,  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  textiles  were  up  13  percent.  Ex- 
ports of  apparel  were  up  19  percent.  Empkiy- 
ment  in  the  textile  Industry  fias  risen  t>y  4  per- 
cent in  the  first  half  of  1986.  And  profits  for 
both  industries  have  actually  doubled  over  the 
first  quarter  of  1985. 

Second,  the  textile  industry  already  is  one 
of  the  most  protected  industries  In  the  United 
States.  Tariff  barriers  on  these  products  al- 
ready average  22.3  percent,  compared  to  an 
average  tariff  of  less  than  5  percent  for  all 
other  industries.  And  while  I  am  Vt\e  first  one 
to  critrcize  the  administiation  when  I  believe  it 
fias  not  done  enough  to  stop  unfair  tiading 
practices,  It  Is  a  fact  that  since  1980  we  have 
negotiated  38  bilateral  textile  agreements  tfiat 
contain  almost  1 ,000  quotas. 

In  fact,  three  separate  agreements  have  just 
been  reached  with  major  textile  suppliers — 
Hong  Kong,  Korea,  and  Taiwan. 

Under  tfie  new  agreement  with  Hong  Kong, 
import  growth  will  average  approximately  1 
percent  annually  between  1985  and  1991.  In 
addition,  this  restriction  will  apply  not  only  to 
prevkMSly  covered  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
made  fitier  Imports,  but  also  to  imports  made 
from  ramie,  linen,  slid  blends,  and  otfier  fibers 
tfiat  until  now  have  been  exempt  from  quotas. 
It  will  reduce  1986  imports  almost  5  percent 
from  levels  prevailing  In  tfie  most  recent  12- 
month  period. 

Tfie  agreement  with  Taiwan  will  hold  tfie  av- 
erage annually  growth  rate  through  1968  to 
just  over  ona-half  of  1  percent  Tfie  1986  cap 
wouM  ba  approximataly  7  percent  balow  the 
moat  racant  12-month  period.  Furthermore, 
thaaa  agraamants  contain  a  condition  that  any 
futura  langthaning  of  Iha  agraamant  or  altar- 
nation  In  growth  rataa  la  oonUfwant  on  Taiwan 
taking  atapa  to  opan  Ha  maniata  to  UnMad 


And  jual  I  daya  ago  a  nawpaolwHh  Koraa 
waa  announoad  wfwh  HmKa  knport  growth  to 


0.8  percent  a  year,  compared  with  an  average 
growth  of  6.6  percent  fi-om  1981  to  1984. 

A  sledgehammer  approach  to  tiade  has 
never  produced  results  in  ttie  real  wortd  of 
international  economns.  It's  only  caused  prob- 
lems. You  only  have  to  recall  the  Infamous 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  to  prove  that 

If  certain  foreign  countries  have  devek)ped 
an  unfair  advantage  in  International  tiade,  the 
only  constructive  way  to  eliminate  that  advan- 
tage is  by  exerting  pressure  from  within  ttie 
international  community.  And,  in  fact,  that  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  In  tfie  last  few 
weeks  in  the  cases  of  textiles  fi-om  Korea, 
Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong  and  semk»nductors 
from  Japan. 

Besides,  It's  never  tieen  the  American  way 
to  curi  up  into  a  shell  and  erect  walls  around 
our  Industries.  When  American  jobs  were  on 
the  line,  we've  fought  back.  And,  in  fact,  that 
Is  just  what  the  American  textile  and  apparel 
industry  has  done  in  the  last  year. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents  in  Oregon,  in 
the  best  long-term  interests  of  America,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  the  motion  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  efforts  to 
override  the  veto  of  the  President. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override  the  veto 
of  H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Enforcement  Act 

The  President  has  vetoed  this  leglslatkjn 
based  on  his  ardent  belief  in  free  trade.  How- 
ever, he  Is  merely  waving  free  tiade  as  a 
slogan  whk:h  covers  a  multitude  of  evil  prac- 
tices whk:h  are  well  known  to  him.  Free  trade, 
as  It  Is  articulated  by  President  Reagan 
means,  quite  simply,  ttiat  ttie  Unitod  States 
will  establish  no  barriers  to  goods  which  are 
subsidized  tiy  tfie  exporting  countries;  tfie 
United  States  will  establish  no  tiarriers  to 
goods  which  are  produced  by  countries  whk:h 
utilize  large  amounts  of  semi-slave  lalrar,  and 
tfie  United  States  will  establish  no  barriers  to 
goods  whk:h  are  produced  utilizing  American 
capital  Mfhich  has  fled  this  country  to  Third 
World  nations  wtiere  tfie  return  Is  greater  be- 
cause tfie  industries  are  subskiized  and  ttie 
wages  and  working  conditions  are  appalling 
by  any  contemporary  standard  of  decency. 

Tfie  United  States  Is  a  major  actor  on  tfie 
worid  stage.  What  we  do,  the  polrcies  that  we 
set  create  a  positive  or  negative  influence  on 
the  rest  of  tfie  worid.  The  very  fact  that  we 
tiade  with  countries  whk;h  tieat  workers  as 
disposable  fodder  to  be  tossed  back  when 
used  up  makes  a  statement  to  the  rest  of  the 
worid  that  we  accept  ttiase  practices  and  ttiat 
wa,  aa  a  mattar  of  poHoy,  allow  ttia  joba  of 
Amarioan  worltara  to  ba  axportad  for  tfta  prof* 
Its  to  bagalnad  by  tha  multinational  corpora* 
tlona  Involvad  wtw  angaga  In  thaaa  praoUoaa. 

I  baNava  that  aH  Amatloans  oouid  support 
fraa  frada  If  It  waa  Indaad  fraa.  Wa  should  ba 
abia  to  trada  fraaly  witti  tt>osa  nations  which 
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see  to  it  that  their  wor1(ers  ire  paid  wages 
comparable  to  American  wages  and  which 
also  see  to  it  ttiat  ttieir  wodtars  work  under 
conditions  which  are  not  sfiocking  to  contem- 
porary standards  of  decency.  Tfiese  basic 
standards  are  clear  to  all  Amencans.  They  irv 
clude  ttie  outtawing  of  chikj  labor,  tt>e  estab- 
lishment of  a  minimum  wage  jwtiich  provides 
for  tfie  basK  necessities  of  food,  housing,  and 
health  care  and  tfie  estabiishrjient  of  woildng 
conditions  such  as  maximum  { hours  of  wortc 
and  protection  from  known  hazards.  Beyorxl 
tfiat,  workers  should  be  free  to; organize  to  im- 
prove their  own  lot  without  intetrference  by  ttie 
corporations  involved  or  ttie  Gbvemment  The 
practical  reality  is  ttiat  this  is  rjot  what  Is  hap- 
pening with  our  many  tiading  partners  today 
and  tfiere  is  no  reason  \o  believe  ttiat  it  will 
happen  tomorrow  as  tong  aii  we  bring  no 
pressure  to  bear  on  ttiese  issu*  is. 

Again,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  override  the 
veto.  To  altow  the  current  notion  of  free  tiade 
to  prevail  is  to  support  tfie  fi^eedom  to  exptoit 
wori^ers  abroad  while  sanctioning  ttie  ttieft  of 
jobs  of  American  workers  by  those  wfio  are 
unscrupulous  enough  to  taks  their  capital 
abroad  and  use  it  to  exploit  urnrotected  work- 
ers elsewfiere. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Sp<:aker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  corsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  M-.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  (he  efforts  to 
override  the  veto. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Sp<aker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  corsume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bolano]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  vote  to  override  the  Pesident's  veto. 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  can  th<!  administiation 
continue  to  bemoan  the  hug;  annual  tiade 
deficits,  and  yet  take  action  that  only  exacer- 
bates the  situation? 

By  now  we  all  know  tfie  numtiers  since 
1980,  and  estimated  2  million  American  jotis 
have  been  lost  to  Imports.  Sin^  1981,  textile 
and  apparel  Imports  have  doubled  and  now 
comprise  over  50  percent  of  the  domestic 
maritet.  Imported  footwear  accounts  for  an  in- 
credible 71  percent  of  the  U.S.  market  In 
1985  alone,  apparel  Imports  captijred  half  tfie 
domestk:  market  and  80  percent  of  sales.  And 
there  is  every  indication  that  this  year's  overall 
tiade  deficit  will  again  set  a  ne^  record.  If  tfie 
present  tiend  of  imports  continues  for  tfie 
next  4  years,  the  Commerce  6epartment  es- 
timates a  loss  of  1 .8  millk>n  U.S.  jobs,  $40  bil- 
lion of  GNP,  and  $8  billnn]  in  consumer 
Income.  In  my  State  of  Massa^usetts  akxie. 
since  1980,  10,000  textile  workers  have  k)st 
ttieir  jobs. 

What  steps  has  ttie  administration  taken  to 
improve  our  tiade  posture  In  0ur  most  daci* 
mated  industitas?  In  19S4,  ttia  Intamational 
Trada  Commieaion  found,  that  llha  copper  m* 
duatiy  had  baan  mjurad  by  forann  oompatKion 
ana  raoommanoaa  mai  import  ^VHar  oa  grant* 
ad>  Tfta  Praaidant  rafuaad  to  l 

In  IMB,  tha  Intamational  Tbda  Commla* 
lion  naad  unanlmouaiyi  tfiat  th  \  footwaar  kv 
duatry  had  baan  li^urad  by  lmp(  irta  and  volad 
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to  recommend  import  relief.  Again,  the  Presi- 
dent refused  to  step  in. 

While  the  President  evidently  has  got  seen 
the  need  to  assist  U.S.  industries  suffering 
under  ttie  trade  deficit,  he  has  seen  fit  to 
allow  South  African  textile  imports  to  this 
country  to  continue  to  increase— even  ttKXigh 
the  1965  level  was  139  percent  above  the 
1964  level.  The  recently  concluded  bilateral 
agreement  with  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment, will  allow  them  to  substantially  increase 
their  textile  exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  administration  is  now  singing  ttie 
praises  of  its  recently  negotiated  Mutti-Flt>er 
Agreement.  But  this  new  anangement  is  a  day 
late,  a  dollar  short,  and,  if  its  enforcement 
bears  any  resemblence  to  that  of  the  prior 
treaty,  it  will  also  be  a  miserable  failure.  That 
earlier  agreement  was  supposed  to  permit  de- 
veloping countries  a  healthy  6  percent  growth 
in  the  U.S.  market— since  1980  those  Imports 
have  risen  average  of  19  percent  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Natnns'  $45  billion  textile 
industry— an  industry  ttiat  accounts  for  one  of 
every  eight  manufacturing  jobs  in  this  courv 
try — is  in  serious  trout)le.  The  reasons  for  the 
health  of  foreign  textile  producers  is  obvious. 
Foreign  governments  offer  preferential  loans, 
grants,  tax  breaks,  and  other  subsidies  to  at- 
tract United  States  and  foreign  firms,  while 
banning  American  products  in  their  countries. 
Wages  pakl  to  foreign  workers  average  one- 
tenth  tf)ose  paid  to  U.S.  workers. 

In  tfie  past  month,  we  have  seen  ttie  admin- 
istration negotiate  no  less  than  four  textile 
trade  agreements.  This  patch-work  diplomatic 
effort  is  not  the  type  of  bBde  polk:y  this  coun- 
try shoukj  be  gukled  by.  The  comprehensive 
framework  of  H.R.  1562  will  get  us  out  of  the 
t)leacf>ers,  arxf  on  to  the  same  playing  field, 
as  our  trading  partners.  H.R.  1562  is  not  a 
protectionist  departure  from  U.S.  polk:y.  It 
woukj  simply  require  the  administration  to  erv 
force  ttie  objectives  of  the  Mutti-Fit>er  Agree- 
ment it  just  negotiated.  This  bill  shoukJ  have 
become  law  last  year.  Let's  reaffirm  our  sup- 
port for  tf>e  American  textile  worker  today,  arid 
override  the  veto. 

Mr  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Foro]. 

Mr.  FORO  of  MKhigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  1562,  ttie  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  It  Is  impera- 
tive tfiat  the  House  override  ttie  PreskJent's 
veto  of  tfiis  important  ti^de  bill. 

T)ie  Amerk^an  people  are  tired  of  hearing 
the  put>lic  relations  campaign  of  the  White 
House  that  our  Nation  doias  not  need  legisla- 
tion to  protect  us  from  foreign  Imports.  Tf>e 
people  in  my  dstrict  do  not  believe  the  admin- 
istration's advertising  campaign.  They  can  see 
firstfiand  ttte  ctosed  plants  arnj  the  job  kisses 
in  the  auto,  steel,  arxj  rubber  industries.  They 
do  not  need  the  free  traders  in  the  White 
House  to  tall  tt>em  that  legislation  like  this  tex- 
tile biH  is  not  necessary. 

My  constituents  have  suffered  ttvough  ttw 
Pre^denf s  free  trade  policies.  TTiey  know  fair 
tiBde  when  tfiey  see  it.  And  they  know  that 
when  our  Nation's  1986  tiBde  defnit  is  rurv 
ning  at  an  annual  rate  of  $168  billk>n,  ttiere  is 
no  such  thing  as  fair  trade.  They  know  that 
when  a  third  of  our  1965  trade  defkat  of 
$146.5   billkxi   results  from  our  trade  with 


Japan,  something  must  be  done.  Mk^igan 
workers  and  their  families  know  that  Japan, 
Korea,  arxj  Taiwan  do  not  practrce  fair  trade. 

Clearly,  tfie  administi'ation's  tactic  of  ongo- 
ing negotiations  has  provkled  littie  relief.  Our 
trade  problem  Is  getting  worse,  not  t)etter. 
Last  year  ttie  Congress  spoke  cleariy  in  favor 
of  a  strong  trade  polk:y  by  passing  this  textile 
bill,  only  to  have  it  vetoed  by  the  Preskient 
The  House  again  acted  eariier  this  year  by 
passing  comprehensive  trade  legislation.  Of 
course,  the  White  House  also  threatened  to 
veto  that  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  colleagues  may  wonder 
why  a  Member  from  Mkihigan  feels  so  strong- 
ly about  trade  legislation  that  will  help  textile, 
apparel,  footwear,  and  copp>er  mining  workers. 
The  key  issue  here  is  jobs — American  jobs. 
Tfie  jobs  of  Anf>erican  workers  in  these  indus- 
tries are  moving  overseas,  and  tfte  issue  is 
wtiether  the  Congress  is  going  to  stand  by 
and  watch  or  take  action  to  halt  this  job  loss. 
Do  we  want  jobs  in  the  United  States  or  do 
we  want  these  jobs  of  continue  to  move  to 
Asian  and  Pacifk:  Rim  nations?  We  must  act 
to  stem  the  flood  of  job  tosses. 

While  it  is  more  important  to  me  to  protect 
auto  arKJ  steel  jot>s  in  Mk:higan,  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  protect  tfie  jobs  of  textile  workers  In 
Georgia  and  tfie  Carolinas,  shoe  workers  In 
Maine  and  Tennessee  and  copper  miners  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  and  Arizona. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  Chair 
should  remind  the  Members  that 
unanimous  consent  for  all  Members  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  has 
already  been  granted.  Therefore,  these 
separate  requests  are  necessary. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Campbell]. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  RiTTCR]. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  my 
colleagues  in  ttie  strongest  terms  to  vote  to 
override  ttie  veto  of  tfie  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985.  Since  1980, 
imports  of  textile  and  apparel  products  have 
grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  19  percent  and 
now  exceed  a  50-percent  share  of  our  domes- 
tic market.  Even  should  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  tie  implemented,  imp)orts  would  have  more 
tfian  a  50-percent  share  of  tfie  market  but  the 
growth  of  imports  will  stop.  In  no  otfier 
market  autos,  steel,  mk:roships,  and  so  forth 
wouW  such  an  import  market  percentage  tie 
acceptatile. 

Tfie  Lefiigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  wtirch  I 
represent  has  \o8X  as  many  as  10,000  textile 
arid  apparel  jobs  In  recent  years  and  many 
tfiousand  more  are  at  stake.  Tfiis  legislation 
does  not  cut  off  all  imports.  What  it  does  is 
sfiow  respect  for  American  jotis — Important 
jobs  for  tfie  area  which  I  represent,  important 
jobs  for  Pennsylvania,  for  America.  Jobs 
whk;h  affect  not  only  individuals  and  families 
but  entire  communities  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

The  area  wfuch  I  represent  Is  changing.  It's 
job  base  is  adapting  to  meet  our  changing  so- 
ciety, but  tfiese  changes  do  not  occur  over- 
night Tfie  precipitous  decline  of  the  textile 


and  apparel  industry  has  proven  dangerous  to 
the  well  t>etng  of  many  of  the  communities  in 
my  area  of  the  country.  All  that  tfiese  commu- 
nities, families  and  Indivkjuals  ask  is  tfiat  tfiey 
be  given  the  cfiance  to  keep  pace  with  tfie 
changing  society  and  not  tie  left  behind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  Is  doing  Its  fair  sfiare.  It  lias 
worked  to  keep  their  prices  competitive  by  in- 
vesting $8.1  billk>n  on  plant  rriodernizations 
since  1980.  What's  more — tfiey've  been  suc- 
cessful. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  want  to  make  this 
Into  a  detiate  tietween  saving  jobs  or  raising 
prices.  I  recently  asked  my  constituents  a  very 
tough  question.  "Woukj  you  favor  higfier  tar- 
iffs and  quotas  on  imports  like  steel  and  ap- 
parel to  protect  certain  American  industries 
and  jobs,  even  If  tfiis  wouM  mean  higfier  con- 
sumer prices?"  My  constituents,  consumers 
all  of  them,  voted  ovenwhelmingly  by  63  per- 
cent yes  to  33  percentage  no,  in  support  of 
legislation  to  restrict  unfair  foreign  trade — 
even  if  they  had  to  pay  higher  prices.  They 
voted  to  support  jobs  in  tfie  textile  and  appar- 
el industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislatton  is  not  going  to 
put  food  on  the  table  tonight  or  pay  this 
month's  rent  or  mortgage  payment  for  unem- 
ployed apparel  and  textile  workers.  But  this  Is 
a  step  toward  helping  our  domestic  textile  and 
apparel  industry  to  turn  itself  around,  not  get  a 
government  bailout,  tHJt  to  turn  itself  around. 
We  need  this  leglslatKin  for  our  workers  who 
average  atx)ut  $5.75  per  hour  and  wfio  are 
comp)eting  with  workers  overseas  who  work 
for  as  little  as  16  cents  an  hour.  We  in  this 
country  will  not  tolerate  wfiat  is  virtually  slave 
latxx.  We  don't  expect  to  see  it  here  and  we 
will  not  support  it  abroad.  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  need  this  legislation  for  the  dignity  of  the 
American  apparel  and  textile  worker  so  tfiat 
they  might  continue  to  say,  "Crafted  with 
Pride  in  the  U.S.A." 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McGrath]. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  veto  override. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dreier].       

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
President's  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
1562,  to  override  the  PreskJent's  veto  of  tfie 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act.  I 
regret  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  tfie  les- 
sons of  our  past  Preskient  Hoover  proposed 
to  increase  agricultural  tariffs  in  1929.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  proposal  opened  tfie  fkxxJgates  for 
otfier  industries  to  fight  for  their  own  protec- 
tion. By  the  time  the  bill  passed,  one-third  of 
the  items  in  tfie  Tariff  Act  had  been  increased. 
Against  the  advk»  of  1 ,028  economists,  Presi- 
dent Hoover  signed  tfie  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act.  As  we  all  know,  foreign  retaliation  fol- 
lowed, bringing  workj  trade  down  from  $66.6 
billnn  to  $26.3  bilton  in  just  3  years.  U.S. 
ti-ade  dropped  from  $9.5  bHIkxi  to  only  $2.9 
tiillkin. 
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We  have  all  been  involved  in  tfie  ongoing 
deflate  to  open  up  foreign  markets  to  U.S. 
products.  A  myriad  of  bills  have  tieen  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  various  industries.  And  yet 
we  are  fiere  today  to  restrict  textile  and  appar- 
el imports. 

Never  mind  that  by  a  large  majority,  tfie 
House  of  Representatives  voted,  in  H.R.  4800, 
for  a  new  round  of  multilateral  ti-ade  negotia- 
tions to  revise  and  strengtfien  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  GATT.  Of  course,  enactment  of 
this  t)ill  woukJ  vkilate  our  intematkinal  obliga- 
tions and  38  existing  bilateral  restraint  agree- 
ments. 

Never  mind  tfiat  10  former  chairmen  of  suc- 
cessive PreskJents'  Councils  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers have  joined  together  against  tfie  textile 
bill  and  tfie  veto  override. 

Never  mind  that  tfie  domestic  textile  and 
apparel  industry  is  tfie  most  protected  industry 
in  the  Nation  and  the  U.S.  footwear  industry 
has  received — on  four  occask>ns — import 
relief  under  section  201  and  otfier  trade  stat- 
utes. 

Never  mind  that  the  domestk:  textile  output 
is  up  11  percent  and  apparel  up  3  percent  in 
the  first  5  months  of  1986.  Or  that  profits  dou- 
bled both  in  tfie  first  and  second  quarters  of 
this  year  over  last  year. 

Never  mind  that  tfie  Council  of  Economk; 
Advisors  estimates  that  if  this  bill  passes,  con- 
sumers will  pay  an  extra  $44.6  dollars  for 
clothing  over  the  next  5  years— an  average  of 
$70,000  for  every  job  protected.  Personally.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  restrict  the  con- 
sumer's cfKMce.  Imports  often  help  lower-  and 
mkklle-income  sfioppers  clothe  their  families 
at  a  k}wer  cost. 

Never  mind  that  this  bill,  in  addition  to  pro- 
tecting jobs  in  tfie  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries, could  threaten  other  jobs  throughout  the 
country  If  our  trading  partners  choose  to  retali- 
ate. Most  vulnerable  are  those  whose  jobs  are 
involved  with  exports,  especially  our  farmers, 
wfio  export  $12  billkin  worth  of  products  to 
tfie  12  countries  who  woukf  t>e  penalized  tiy 
the  bill. 

Never  mind  that  tfie  administration  has 
made  significant  progress  in  meeting  our  ob- 
jective of  more  orderiy  imports  of  textile  and 
apparel  products.  Not  only  will  the  lower  value 
of  the  dollar  improve  our  competitive  position, 
but  tfie  United  States  has  recently  reached 
agreements  with  both  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan — our  largest  suppliers  of  textiles. 
Under  tfie  new  agreement  with  f4ong  Kong, 
import  growth  will  average  1  percent  annually 
until  1991.  Tfie  agreement  with  Taiwan  will 
fiokj  tfie  average  annual  growth  rate  through 
1968  to  just  over  one-fialf  of  1  percent  This  is 
remarkable  conskiering  Taiwan's  exports  have 
been  averaging  15  percent  a  year  since  1981. 
Tfie  1986  caps  are  below  the  most  recent 
import  levels — an  average  of  about  7  percent 
k>wer. 

We  have  sent  our  to^ading  partners  a  very 
dear  message.  Our  commitment  to  fair  trade 
has  been  a  hammer  by  U.S.  negotiator 
Charles  Carlisle  to  win  agreement  for  a  tough 
U.S.  stand  in  the  textile  talks.  As  a  result  the 
administration  was  successful  in  extending 
MFA  coverage  to  new  fibers,  such  as  silk,  and 
possibly  ramie. 


I  suggest  that  we  conskler  our  past  mis- 
takes and  reject  any  attempt  that  will  lead  us 
down  the  road  of  protectionism. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  tfie  motion  to  override  tfie  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  1562,  tfie  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act.  My  colleagues, 
today's  vote  may  well  determine  the  future  of 
AmerKa  as  a  manufacturing  nation  and  tfie 
future  of  tfiousands  of  workers  wfiose  job  se- 
curity is  threatened  by  unsustainable  trade 
deficits  and  import  surges. 

Based  on  its  past  actions — or,  rather,  its  at>- 
sence  of  action— this  administration  has 
sfiown  a  consistent  insensitivity  to  the  deterio- 
rating condition  of  the  Nation's  tiask:  indus- 
tries and  to  tfie  sputtering  performance  of  our 
domestic  economy. 

Following  the  veto  of  the  Textile  and  Appar- 
el Trade  Enforcement  Act  last  [December,  we 
were  led  to  believe  from  a  Presidential  direc- 
tive tfiat  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  would 
"closely  consult  with  the  U.S.  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries  to  ensure  that  their  views  will 
tie  fully  represented  during  renewal  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement."  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  that  promise  was  not  honored. 

In  hearings  recentty  held  by  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce, Consumer,  and  Monetary  Affairs,  ably 
chaired  by  Representative  [X>UG  Barnard  of 
Georgia,  it  was  leamed  tfiat  our  United  States 
Trade  Representatives  failed  to  consult  con- 
sistently with  Industry  and  labor  representa- 
tives tiefore  agreeing  to  a  precedent  setting 
bilateral  agreement  with  Hong  Kong.  Failure  to 
consult  with  industry  representatives  resulted 
in  a  final  agreement  that  substantially 
changed  a  more  favorable  proposal  presented 
to  industry  representatives  just  24  hours  earii- 
er. Is  this  tfie  kind  of  advisory  process  tfiat 
sfiould  tie  empkiyed  wfien  forging  major  inter- 
national agreements?  Does  this  kind  of  befiav- 
kx  lend  reassurance  to  our  industiies  that 
tfieir  views  are  being  forcefully  represented 
wfien  America's  top  trade  offk;er  negotiates 
with  their  international  competitors.  Of  course 
not 

It  has  also  become  quite  disturbing  to  me 
that  the  administration's  foreign  policy  conskj- 
erations  are  weighing  too  heavily  in  Its  con- 
duct of  international  commercial  negotiatk>ns. 
A  case  in  point  Is  the  recent  negotiations  for 
the  renewal  of  our  military  bases  in  Turkey. 
The  administration  caved  in  to  pressure  to  in- 
crease Turkey's  sfiare  of  tfie  United  States 
textile  market  in  order  to  gain  leverage  in  tfie 
negotiations  over  our  tiases.  The  bases  we 
lease  from  Turkey  are,  doublessly,  of  vital 
strategic  importance,  but  is  it  also  necessary 
to  abandon  our  own  bask:  Industries  with  In- 
creased imports  when  we  supply  that  Mediter- 
ranean country  with  $1  billion  in  foreign  akj?  It 
is  my  understanding  that  in  matters  such  as 
these,  ttie  U.S.  Offce  of  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative is  supposed  to  advance  and  protect 
American  commerical  interest  not  to  under- 
mine tfiem. 

Tfiese  two  inckients  represent  a  nvcrocosm 
of  wfiat  is  happening  in  international  negotia- 
tions, in  general.  The  United  States  must  start 
kxjking  at  tfie  vyorid  as  it  is  in  respect  to  inter- 
national trade,  and  not  fiow  we  woukJ  like  it  to 
be.  We  live  in  a  workJ  of  adversarial  trade 
practices,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason. 


we  find  ourselves  unwilling  to  slake  out  a  very 
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tough  set  of  negotiating  strate 
tives.  As  a  consequence,  tfie 
generally  on  tfie  kising  skle  ol 
process.  Too  many  countries, 
Pacifk:  Rim,  continue  to  ex 
bases  while  decreasing  their 
imports. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  tfiese  d^ys  of  dinosaur 
industries,  and  it  is  all  to  comrT|on  to  label  the 
textile  and  apparel  sectors  as  si  dying  industry. 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact  however,  that  Ameri- 
ca's textile  and  apparel  industiies  are  the 
most  effk:ient  in  tfie  worid.        j 

Opponents  of  this  override  motion  argue 
that  these  industries  fiave  benefited  from  two 
centuries  of  protection.  What  tfiey  omit  saying 
is  that  these  industries  rec^ve  a  greater 
degree  of  domestic  protectkiri  and  Govern- 
ment support  on  virtually  every  bontinent 

This  is  an  issue  tfiat  strikes  home  with  me 
and  my  constituents.  I  represent  a  distrkrt  tfiat 
lives  and  dies  on  trade  with  Mexkx).  Since  I 
became  a  Member  of  Congre^  last  year,  my 
district  has  already  seen  one!  apparel  plant 
ckising.  Since  1982,  the  23d  |  Congresskxial 
[District  has  lost  over  1,100  jofcjs  in  tfie  textile 
and  apparel  sectors,  in  large  part  due  to  the 
import  surge  hitting  this  country!  Our  problems 
are  only  a  fraction  of  those  facing  many  otfier 
textile  towns  througfiout  tfie  country. 

Two  years  ago  this  administ  ation  repudiat- 
ed all  congresskinal  efforts  to  devekip  a  na- 
tk>nal  industrial  polk:y.  It  dkj  S3  tiecause  tfie 
administi-ation  sakJ  tfiat  Government  sfioukj 
not  be  in  tfie  business  of  pickiijig  winners  and 
kisers.  But  its  trade  policies  iare  doing  just 
that — picking  winners  and  loserjs.  And  this  ad- 
ministiation  has  decided  that  America's  textile 
and  apparel  industries  are  kiserjs. 

I  reject  this  attitude  and  I  hobe  you  will  to.  I, 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagu^  to  take  sut>- 
stantive  action  today  and  vote  jin  favor  of  tfie 
override  of  tfie  veto  of  H.R.  1 ! 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nse  m 
strong  opposition  to  this  effort  jlo  override  the 
Preskiential  veto  of  tfie  textile  I 

We  are  asked  to  consider  adjditional  protec- 
tionist measures  for  the  textile  industry  whkrfi 
already  has  more  than  300  import  quotas  and 
an  average  tariff  for  its  produqts  of  about  22 
percent  over  four  times  the  average  for  any 
other  American  industry. 

The  disasti^ous  effects  ol  protectionist 
measures  were  clearly  demonstrated  by  tfie 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  in  tfio  1930's.  This 
law,  whk:h  Imposed  an  average  rate  of  53  per- 
cent on  dutiable  imports,  represents  a  protec- 
tionist's paradise.  The  spiral  ing  retaliatory 
trade  measures  and  the  sharp  cecline  in  vrarkJ 
trade,  including  a  decrease  in  U.S.  exports  of 
almost  70  percent,  as  a  result  of  this  protec- 
tionist approach  shoukJ  fiavu  settied  tfiis 
debate  once  and  for  all. 

Yet  today  we  are  asked  to  pnovkle  addition- 
al protectionist  measures  for  th^  textile  Indus- 
try in  the  name  of  fairness.  Arj  evaluation  of 
this  issue  in  terms  of  fairness  requires  cortskl- 
eration  of  tfie  interests  of  all  Aa  ericans. 

Is  it  fair  to  ask  consumers  to  i  ipend  an  addi- 
tional $2.4  billkm  per  year  on  U  xtile  products, 
on  top  of  the  $4.4  billkxi  wfii:h  consumers 
pay  in  higher  prices  as  a  result  H  existing  tex- 
tile restiictions? 
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Is  it  fair  to  save  36.000  jobs  In  the  apparel 
industry  at  a  cost  of  $66,000  per  job  and 
35,000  jobs  in  the  textile  industry  at  a  cost  of 
$27,000  per  job? 

Is  it  fair  to  ask  farmers  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
retaNatory  measures  imposed  as  a  result  of 
textile  restrictions?  In  1983,  the  United  States 
imposed  unilateral  restraints  on  Chinese  tex- 
tiie  imports.  American  farmers  lost  $500  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  Chinese  boycotts  of  Ameri- 
can cotton,  soybeans,  and  synthetic  fibers, 
arxj  a  50-percent  reduction  in  ttieir  purchases 
of  American  grain. 

Insulating  the  textile  Industry  from  offshore 
competition  will  not  solve  the  industry's  prob- 
lems. In  fact  It  will  dampen  efforts  to  strive  for 
greater  efficiency  and  competitiveness  which 
are  essential  to  the  growth  arxj  development 
of  every  irxjustry. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  of  the  textile  bill. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  remind 
all  my  colleagues  of  what  our  vote  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  1562  means  to 
the  American  worker  and  an  important  domes- 
tK  industry.  I  think  we  all  know  quite  well  how 
crucial  the  textile  and  apparel  industry  is  to 
our  Nation  and  what  a  crisis  the  industry  and 
its  work  force  has  been  in  since  the  trade  def- 
icit began  to  detenorate  In  1 980. 

Late  last  year,  the  Congress  voted  decisive- 
ly to  take  action  against  the  flood  of  textile, 
apparel,  and  footwear  imports  choking  the  life 
out  of  our  domestic  producers  and  workers. 
We  said  in  that  bill  that  America  should  no 
kxiger  be  the  dumping  ground  for  the  millions 
of  these  imports  produced  in  countries  which 
subsidizes  their  industries.  Ttiose  same  subsi- 
dized industries,  we  knew,  also  paid  their 
workers  a  few  cents  a  day  for  their  labor.  Sub- 
sidized Industries  arnl  cheap  labor  were  com- 
pounded by  a  number  of  questionable  prac- 
tces,  like  country  of  origin  violations,  which 
foreign  producers  engaged  in  to  get  around 
existing  trade  laws.  All  of  this,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  388,000  Americans  had  tost  their 
jobs  as  a  result  gave  us  the  resolve  to  pass 
H.R.  1562. 

With  his  veto,  ttie  President  sakj  ttiat  an 
idealistk:  notkjn,  "free  trade,"  was  more  Im- 
portant than  ttie  right  every  natk}n  has  to  fair- 
ness in  its  comntercial  dealings  in  tfie  interna- 
tional marketplace.  In  the  7  intervening 
montfis,  the  Cor>gress  has  given  the  Presklent 
ample  time  to  try  to  improve  the  trade  situa- 
tion. The  new  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  is  still 
a  failure.  With  It,  we  can  expect  imports  to 
capture  even  more  of  the  domestk:  market 
anA  the  American  textHe.  apparel,  and  foot- 
wear iTKJustries  to  be  in  even  deeper  econom- 
ic trouble. 

Today,  we  must  exercise  our  constitutional 
reapons8)iiity  to  overrkJe  wtut  we  know  to  be 
an  unfortunate  decision  of  an  administratk>n 
dinging  to  an  outdated  notion  of  free  trade. 
What  is  at  stake  Is  nothing  less  than  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  three  crucial  industries  and 
the  miMorts  of  American  workers  and  consum- 
ers it  benefits.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  send  a  re- 
sounding message  to  the  world  that  we  care 
about  all  American  industries  and  workers  and 
that  the  American  marketplace  will  no  longer 
bear  the  infinite  weight  of  foreign-made  goods. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  the  over- 
ride of  H.R.  156^ 


Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  motnn  to  override  President 
Reagan's  veto  of  H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  trade  imbalance  has 
reached  crisis  proporttons.  Last  year,  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  was  a  recordbreaklng  $148.5  bil- 
lk)n.  This  year,  the  trade  deficit  is  expected  to 
exceed  $170  billion.  Since  President  Reagan 
took  offk:e,  more  than  3  million  Americans 
have  lost  ttieir  jobs  due  to  a  flood  of  cheap, 
subsidized  imports  which  Is  drowning  our 
economy  and  swamping  our  basic  industries. 

The  American  textile  industry  has  been  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  unfair  foreign  competition. 
Since  1980,  textile  and  apparel  imports  have 
doubled.  More  than  350.000  American  textile 
jobs  have  been  lost  and  250  textile  plants 
have  closed  their  doors.  Textile  imports  have 
captured  roughly  50  percent  of  the  domestic 
market. 

The  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  [MFA]  was 
supposed  to  promote  reasonable  and  orderty 
international  textile  trade.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  MFA,  developing  countries  were  permitted 
to  increase  textile  imports  into  the  United 
States  by  6  percent  each  year.  However, 
since  1980,  textile  imports  have  surged  by  a 
rate  of  19  percent  a  year.  Despite  the  fact 
that  our  competitors  have  blatantly  violated 
ftw  provisions  of  the  MFA.  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  failed  to  respond  to  this  attack  on 
American  textile  workers.  The  administration 
has  adopted  a  "do-nothing"  policy  which 
allows  textile  workers  fall  victim  to  the  unfair 
ti-ade  practices  and  closed  market  polrcies  of 
our  foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  do-nothing  policy  is  b&6 
enough.  But  to  make  matters  even  worse. 
President  Reagan  continues  to  stand  In  the 
way  of  congressional  efforts  to  fight  back 
against  unfair  trade  practices  and  put  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work. 

Last  winter.  Congress  approved  a  bipartisan 
measure  to  stem  the  flood  of  cfieap  subsi- 
dized textile  imports.  This  bill,  H.R.  1562, 
would  simply  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  roll  back  textile  Imports  to  the  level  where 
ttiey  should  be  today  had  the  administi^ation 
properly  enforced  tlie  MFA.  In  addition,  this 
t)ill  wouU  provide  some  desperately  needed 
relief  to  the  domestic  footwear  industry,  which 
has  been  crippled  by  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion. Currently,  foreign  imports  comprise  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  the  domestic  foot- 
wear market. 

Even  though  both  Houses  of  Congress 
chose  to  take  a  stand  against  these  unfair 
trade  practices  by  foreign  nations,  Presklent 
Reagan  vetoed  this  bipartisan  legislation.  But 
the  administration  dkJ  not  stop  tfiere.  Indeed, 
It  took  additional  steps  to  further  erode  our 
trading  positran  In  the  world  textile  market. 
Rfst,  th<B  Reagan  administration  announced 
VnaX  ttie  United  States  had  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Vne  racist  South  African  regime  that 
will  permit  ttiem  to  increase  textile  Imports  Into 
ttie  United  States.  Second,  the  administration 
recently  completed  ttie  renegotiation  of  the 
MFA.  But  the  administratk>n  dkj  not  drive  a 
very  hard  bargain.  Under  ttie  new  terms  of  the 
MFA,  our  competitors  will  continue  to  flood 
the  American  textile  market  in  a  sea  of  cheap 
imports.  The  President  has  deariy  shown  ttiat 


he  could  care  less  about  American  textilb 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  must  vote  today  to 
override  Presklent  Reagan's  veto  of  H.R. 
1562.  At  stake  are  the  jobs  of  almost  2  million 
textile  workers.  If  we  fail  to  act  another 
550,000  American  textile  workers  will  lose 
their  jobs  in  the  next  6  years. 

The  U.S.  textile  industry  and  its  workers  are 
one  of  the  most  dedicated,  efficient,  and  pro- 
ductive in  the  worid.  Yet  tfiey  are  forced  to 
compete  against  foreign  nations  tfiat  subskJize 
their  textile  Industiy,  subject  their  workers  to 
unfair  labor  practices,  and  close  their  marttets 
to  U.S.  exports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  conti^ary  to  the  assertions  of 
Presklent  Reagan,  the  American  textile  worker 
Is  not  looking  for  protection  from  foreign  im- 
ports; they  are  simply  seeking  an  opportunity 
to  compete  on  a  level  playing  field.  Let  us 
give  the  American  textile  industry  and  Its 
workers  that  chance.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  override  Presklent  Reagan's  veto  of 
H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion 'o  the  override  of  the  President's  veto  of 
H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act.  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto. 

While  I  sympathize  with  the  problems  our 
domestic  textile  and  apparel  industry  face.  I 
do  not  believe  that  legislated  quotas  are  the 
solution  to  ttiose  problems.  At  the  expense  of 
"saving"  textile  and  apparel  jobs,  quotas 
would  lead  to  job  losses  In  other  industries, 
such  as  agriculture. 

Particulariy  hard  hit  by  a  trade  war  would  be 
my  State  of  Illinois.  Illinois  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
export  States.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  diffrcul- 
ties  these  sectors  are  experiencing  in  export- 
ing overseas.  H.R.  1562  would  make  them 
worse. 

H.R.  1562  also  unfalriy  penalizes  consum- 
ers. In  fact,  low-  and  middle-income  consum- 
ers will  lose  many  of  the  low-cost  benefits  as- 
sociated with  free  trade.  Retailers  estimate 
that  H.R.  1562  would  slap  at  least  an  exto-a  3 
percent  to  weighted  average  apparel  prices, 
foreign  and  domestic.  According  to  the  Inter- 
national Business  and  Economic  Research 
Corporation  [IBERC],  apparel  consumers 
would  wind  up  shelling  out  an  additional  $2.4 
billion  a  year,  while  textile  consumers  would 
pay  $1  billkin  more  a  year.  These  Increases 
are  on  top  of  ttie  $5  billkjn  oiore  a  year. 
Tfiese  Increases  are  on  top  of  the  $5  billk>n  in 
higher  prices  that  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement 
[MFA]  presenUy  imposes  on  consumers. 

There  exists  little  justifk^tion  for  Implement- 
ing the  sweeping  quotas  proposed  by  H.R. 
1562.  The  textile  and  apparel  Industry  Is  al- 
ready one  of  the  most  protected  in  this  coun- 
try and  will  continue  to  t>e  under  the  renegoti- 
ated MFA  On  August  1,  the  administration 
successfully  renegotiated  a  comprehensive 
MFA  that  Is  effective  through  July  31,  1991. 
The  new  MFA  moderates  growth  in  textile  and 
apparel  imports,  prevents  disruptive  import 
surges,  and  expands  product  coverage  to  pre- 
viously uncontrolled  fibers  such  as  rannie, 
linen,  and  silk. 
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Furtfiermore,  ttie  administration  has  under- 
taken numerous  measures  in  the  last  several 
years  to  regulate  textile  and  apparel  Imports. 
In  1981,  24  countries  were  covered  by  bilater- 
al textile  and  apparel  agreements.  Today  over 
1,300  quotas  are  in  place  covering  38  coun- 
tries; 550  of  tfiese  quotas  have  been  estab- 
lished since  1981,  including  250  In  1985 
atone. 

More  recently,  the  administratton  concluded 
bilateral  agreements  with  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 
and  South  Korea.  The  new  agreements 
expand  product  coverage  and  limit  import 
growth  to  1  percent  or  less  per  year. 

Administrative  procedures  have  also  been 
improved  to  ensure  that  our  textile  and  appar- 
el agreements  are  property  enforced.  The 
Customs  Service  Implemented  country-of- 
origln  regulattons  which  prevent  exporters 
from  circumventing  their  quotas. 

The  strides  made  by  the  administration 
during  ttie  past  few  years  have  benefited  the 
domestic  industry.  Capacity  utilization  in  textile 
is  88.4  percent  in  1986;  the  national  average 
is  78.6  percent.  Textile  output  is  up  11  per- 
cent and  apparel  output  up  3  percent  in  the 
first  half  of  1986.  Industry  exports  were  up  13 
percent  In  textile  and  19  percent  In  apparel 
during  the  first  half  of  1986. 

The  stated  purpose  of  H.R.  1562— to  allow 
the  textile  and  apparel  to  become  competi- 
tive— will  do  just  the  opposite.  Quotas  will  only 
lull  the  domestic  industry  into  complacency, 
providing  little  incentive  for  it  to  modemize 
and  enhance  competition. 

Trade  problems  are  besX  resolved  by  the 
administration  through  negotiation.  The  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  has  successfully  con- 
cluded agreements  wfiich  rectify  many  of  the 
textile  and  apparel  industry's  concerns.  Con- 
gresstonal  interference  In  these  sensitive  mat- 
ters is  not  warranted  and  will  eventually  prove 
counterproductive  and  harmful  to  the  Nation's 
economy.  The  administration  has  done  its  part 
by  concluding  effective  bilateral  agreements 
and  negotiating  a  new  MFA.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reaffirm  this  commitment  by 
voting  against  the  veto  override. 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been 
sakJ  today,  on  both  skjes,  about  the  impor- 
tance of  ttie  vote  we  are  to  cast  on  the  veto 
of  H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Enforcement  Act.  And,  indeed,  it  Is  an  Impor- 
tant vote.  No  matter  whtoh  skle  we  cfioose, 
repercusstons  will  be  unavoidable. 

It  is  dear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
"popular"  position  for  me  on  this  Issue  is  to 
override  this  veto. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  "proper"  position 
to  take  Is  to  sustain  this  veto. 

The  temptatton  to  override  is  strong,  but  the 
reasons  are  wrong.  This  bill  is  not  the  answer 
to  our  trade  problems,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  altow  It  to  be  viewed  as  a  cure-all  approach 
for  other  domestic  industries  whtoh  will  be 
standing  in  line  If  this  bill  becomes  law.  H.R. 
1 562  provkles  no  cures,  only  false  hopes  and 
nxle  awakenings.  It  also  threatens  to  cancel 
out  the  steady  progress  we  have  made  this 
sesskxi  In  addressing  the  root  causes  of  our 
trade  deftoit.  Let's  look  at  what  we've  done  so 
far  "T 

We  have/passed  into  law  a  bill  which  sets 
us  on  a  delberate  course  toward  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  without  wtiich  no  domestic 


exporting  industry — not  textiles,  not  steel,  not 
automobile  or  machine  tool  manufacturing — 
can  hope  to  achieve  long-term  stability  and 
growth  in  the  intemational  mari<etplace. 

We  have  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a 
comprehensive  ti-ade  reform  bill  (H.R.  4800) 
which  focuses  on  resolving  the  major  weak- 
nesses of  our  present  trade  policies  whtoh  ad- 
versely affect  all  of  our  exporting  industries, 
not  just  a  few. 

We  need  a  stable  intemational  monetary 
poltoy  to  mitigate  ttie  effects  of  volatile  fluctu- 
attons  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  against  foreign 
cun-encies.  H.R.  4800  breaks  new  ground  in 
this  regard. 

We  need  a  Trade  Representative  wtio  is 
equipped  with  ttie  tools  needed  to  more  ag- 
gressively pursue  and  secure  U.S.  interests  In 
negotiations  with  our  trading  partners.  H.R. 
4800  speaks  to  this  need. 

We  need  the  resolve  of  the  Congress  to 
take  decisive  actton  against  an  importing 
country  which  denies  its  workers  international- 
ly recognized  rights.  H.R.  4800  provides  It. 

The  recently  negotiated  Multi-Fiber  Arrange- 
ment [MFA-IV],  while  far  from  perfect,  gives 
us  some  of  the  protecttons  desired  by  the  tex- 
tile Industry  against  import  surges  and  drcum- 
ventton  of  trade  restrictions  through  the  export 
of  certain  fit>ers  not  covered  under  previous 
MFA's. 

Perhaps  the  most  ominous  signal  we  will 
send  if  we  override  this  veto  is  that  our  negoti- 
ations on  matters  such  as  the  MFA  and  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[GATT].  scheduled  to  commence  In  Septem- 
ber, are  not  to  be  trusted,  believed,  or  taken 
seriously  by  those  countries  with  whom  we 
negotiate.  And  why  sfiould  tfiey? 

H.R.  1 562  is  an  injury  waiting  to  be  inflicted 
on  tfie  wrong  target:  ourselves.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  veto  sfiould  be  sustained. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  1562, 
and  in  opposition  to  today's  effort  to  override 
that  decision. 

Nearly  10  months  have  passed  since  I  last 
addressed  this  body  on  the  dangers  of  H.R. 
1562,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  I  stand  com- 
mitted to  that  message. 

Like  many  of  you,  I  have  received  countiess 
calls  for  assistance  from  our  Nation's  textile 
industry,  indeed  one  of  tfie  most  organized  ef- 
forts I  have  seen  to  date.  Unsurprisingly,  most 
of  tfie  calls  raise  the  same  point— that  textile 
imports  are  costing  our  domestic  industry 
jotis,  disrupting  our  own  markets,  and  straining 
our  trade  deficit. 

The  cure.  It  is  asserted,  is  found  in  the  form 
of  H.R.  1562,  a  bill  purportedly  designed  to 
provide  a  fighting  cfiance  for  tfie  U.S.  textile 
and  apparel  industry  by  simply  slowing  tfie 
rate  of  import  growth. 

A  protected  sector  since  ttie  eariy  years  of 
ttie  Republk:,  tfie  textile  and  apparel  industiies 
are,  witfxxit  exception,  tfie  most  insulated  in- 
dustries in  tfie  United  States.  In  truth,  it  has 
been  noted  that  tfiese  industiies  are  already 
heavily  protected,  enjoying  tariff  protection 
nearly  five  times  higher  than  ttie  average  for 
all  otfier  domestic  industries.  This,  created  on 
the  premise  that  import  limits  fielp  save  jobs, 
when,  In  fact  ttiey  do  not  really  do  the  job  at 
all.  Overall,  tighter  restrictions  put  thousands 
of  oltier  people  out  of  work.  What  is  most  up- 
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setting,  indeed,  is  the  blatant  reft  sal  to  recog- 
nize this  history,  followed  by  an  nsistence  on 
the  establishment  of  more  protectionist  meas- 
ures as  the  panacea.  | 

Similariy,  it  is  discouraging  tc>  witness  an 
utter  disregard  for  one  of  the  n^ajor  reasons 
for  whtoh  ttie  textile  and  apparel  Industries 
suffer  unemptoyment  extensive  modernization 
programs.  Clearly,  the  declining  ob  levels  are 
directly  related  to  ttie  modimization  of 
plants — Investment  in  more  mxlem  equip- 
ment— diverting  ttie  industry  from  its  former 
labor-intensive  path  to  one  whi*  is  Instead 
capital-intensive. 

What  we  have  today,  therefoie.  are  textile 
and  apparel  industries  striving  ^  furttier  en- 
hance their  shields  of  protection  without  ac- 
knowledging the  costs  of  that  pre  taction. 

Tfie  Alliance  for  Fair  Trade  hos  adequately 
researched  the  situation  and  found  some  very 
Interesting  cost-associated  facts.  First  this 
protection  w>ll  Impose  costs  on  consumers. 
The  existing  quota  and  tariff  system.  It  is 
found,  adds  15.6  percent  to  the  retail  cost  of 
a  pair  of  $20  jeans.  The  cost  of  obtaining  the 
quota  overseas  and  of  paying  thi»  U.S.  tariff  is 
$3.12.  The  severe  decrease  In  I  quota  levels 
required  by  the  bill  will,  therefore  increase  the 
quota  and  tariff  cost  to  $8.12  im  that  same 
pair  of  jeans. 

This  is  the  case  for  only  one  t  ^pe  of  appar- 
el. According  to  the  Coundl  of  E:conomic  Ad- 
visers, the  overall  consumer  cosi  of  the  quota 
and  tariff  system  will  be  approxin^ately  $26  bil- 
lion, or  $450  dollars  per  family  p^r  year. 

Second,  the  cost  to  the  Gover|iment  will  be 
inaedible.  With  direct  Federal  cojsts  estimated 
at  approximately  $2  billton  per  year. 

Third,  we  must  recognize  th«!  cost  in  ex- 
ports lost  as  a  result  of  tfie  meaiiure.  In  1984, 
tfie  12  nations  most  adversely  alfected  by  tfie 
bill  imported  $53  billton  worth  cl  goods  from 
the  United  States.  A  total  of  34  bercent  of  our 
countiies  agricultural  exports  vMent  to  tfiose 
twelve  countries.  Direct  retaliatioin  is  certain. 

Fourth,  tfie  cost  of  job  creatiorj  is  great  For 
each  job  created  at  a  salary  qf  $10,000  to 
$15,000,  there  would  be  a  cost}  of  $140,000. 
Since  recent  studies  show  that  ks  many  jot>s 
would  be  destroyed  as  created,  tfie  economic 
losses  would  be  substantial. 

All  of  these  costs  for  the  sake  of  two  indus- 
tries wfiose  own  vitality  seems  (|uite  assured. 
Our  colleague,  Biu  Frenzel,  has  brought  a 
number  of  statistics  to  our  attrition,  all  of 
which  are  noteworthy.  Textile  OJtput,  for  ex- 
ample, is  up  1 1  percent  and  app  arel  up  3  per- 
cept in  the  first  5  months  of  1986.  Over  last 
y^r,  profits  have  doubled  both  in  the  first  and 
second  quarters  of  this  year,  wrth  p)roductivlty 
increasing  by  more  than  7  .lerceint  In  the  first 
5  months  of  1 986.  i 

These  figures  are  sure  to  be  pettered,  toa 
as  a  result  of  the  administration's  recent  pacts 
with  the  govemments  of  South  Korea,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Taiwan.  As  you  knowj  tfiese  textile 
accords  are  tighter  now:  0.8  p^cent  growth 
limits  on  South  Korea  sfilpments,|l  percent  on 
those  of  Hong  Kong,  and  0.5  percent  on  Tai- 
wan's. In  fact  the  new  accords  afe  even  more 
stiingent  for  ttiey  have  been  expanded  to  corv 
trol  all  textile  and  apparel  imports,  induding 
prevtously  unregulated  fibers. 

Isn't  tfiis  enough? 
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t  care,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  vitality  of  our 
own  ocomxTti,  and  I  am  concerned  about  our 
strength  in  the  world  arera.  But,  I  simply 
cannot  support  a  measure  which  disregards 
these  facts,  cfK>osing  instead  to  continue  a 
system  \Mt)ose  time  has  long  since  passed. 
Neither  can  my  constituents. 

Hawaii,  in  fact  is  even  more  cor>cerT>ed  be- 
cause if  this  body  agrees  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  the  textHe  ar>d  apparel  Indus- 
try out  there  will  be  literally  devastated.  In 
fact,  I  like  to  think  of  this  measure  as  one 
posing  a  "doubte-wtiammy"  on  Hawaii.  For, 
not  only  woukJ  the  industry  suffer  a  minimum 
30-peroent  reduction  in  imports  as  a  result  of 
the  bill,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  deperxj  on  the  domestic  irxlustry  for  com- 
pensatory assistance. 

Members  of  Hawaii's  industry  have  met  with 
representatives  of  our  country's  largest  textile 
manufacturers,  arKf  have  discovered  that, 
while  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  the 
capability  to  meet  Hawaii's  needs,  ttiey  woukj 
not  be  inclined  to  do  so  because  it  woukf  not 
be  economically  feasible  for  them.  Hawaiian 
prints,  for  exarnple,  are  small  runs  which  are 
rarefy  reprinted.  While  able  to  print  small  runs 
of  yardage,  the  domestic  representatives 
simpiy  would  rwt  unless  ensured  of  repeat 
orders.  AddKonally.  Hawaii's  prints  require 
multiple  screens  which,  while  technically  feasi- 
ble, woukJ  require  long,  repeated  runs  to 
ensure  ecorxxTHC  feasibility.  Indeed,  the  do- 
mestic representatives  noted  that  the  Hawaii 
industry  is  unicjue,  and  unsupportabie  by  the 
industry. 

There  is  simply  no  more  to  say.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  expressed  last  October,  I  am  truly  sym- 
pathetK  to  the  plight  of  our  Natkxt's  textile 
workers.  I  am  also  truly  sympathetK  to  tfie  im- 
portant national  Issue  of  controlling  our  trade 
deficit.  Likewise,  I  recognize  that  the  leglsla- 
tk>n  before  us  Is  less  stringent  than  that 
passed  t>y  ttie  House  last  year.  Nevertf>eless, 
I  firmly  believe  that  this  legislation  is  not  tfie 
answer.  We  must  accept  the  issue  for  wfiat  it 
really  is,  no  less  and  no  mote — an  age-oM 
system  of  protectionism  that  is  finally  coming 
home  to  haunt  us— and  work  from  tfwre.  Until 
we  are  \Milling  to  accept  that  fact,  anyttiing  we 
do  wilt  hurt.  noX  help  us. 

Mr.  GRAOISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  vote  on  wtieth- 
er  to  overhde  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
1562,  the  Textile  ar>d  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1986.  I  voted  against  H.R.  1562 
when  it  was  origir^ally  before  Vne  House,  and  I 
wiH  vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto. 

U.S.  textile  and  apparel  irxlustries  consti- 
tute, wittxxit  question,  Vne  most  protected  ir>- 
dus^  sector  in  our  ecorxxny.  They  enjoy- 
to  the  detriment  of  American  consumers — 
import  tariff  rate  protection  four  tirtfes  that  of 
the  average  rate  for  other  U.S.  manufacturing 
sectors.  Since  1974,  textile  arxf  apparel  manu- 
facturers have  benefited  from  very  special 
treatment  urKter  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement 
PMFA],  a  complex  international  quota  system 
that  severely  Rmits  the  fk>w  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel products  into  this  country. 

The  MFA  was  originally  intended  to  be  a 
temporary  measure,  to  give  deveksping  coun- 
tries guaranteed  and  growing  access  to  mar- 
kets In  Western  Europe  and  htorth  America. 
wt«ie  arranging  the  growth  so  as  to  reduce 


competitk>n  to  the  established  textile  indus- 
tries In  tfiose  markets.  The  MFA  has  t>een  ex- 
ternjed  three  times,  and  with  each  renewal, 
the  agreement  has  t)ecome  more  protection- 
ist The  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  Industries  also 
enjoy  special  privileges  that  are  not  available 
to  other  Industries.  Imports  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel products,  for  example,  are  denied  t>ene- 
fits  under  the  Carit)bean  Basin  Initiative  [CBI] 
and  ttie  Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
[GSP].  In  additkxi,  the  highest  import  duties  In 
the  U.S.  tariff  structure,  on  average,  apply  to 
textile  and  apparel  products. 

While  H.R.  1562  has  been  described  by 
some  as  a  trade  enforcement  measure,  It 
woukJ,  In  fact,  drastically  reduce  trade  In  tex- 
tiles and  apparel.  Fewer  Imports  would  make 
the  industry  less  profitable,  and  result  In  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  In  the  retail  apparel 
sector.  Jot>s  In  other  sectors  of  tfie  U.S.  econ- 
omy woukl  also  be  tost. 

All  of  this  woukl  be  of  great  cost — In  the 
form  of  higfier  prices — to  ttie  American  con- 
sumer. The  President's  Ckxjncil  of  Ecorwmk: 
Advisers  estimates  tfiat  tfie  annual  cost  of 
H.R.  1562  would  be  $14  billnn.  This  bill  wouM 
also  vk>late  38  bilateral  trade  agreements, 
tfieretjy  Inviting  retaliation  by  our  trading  part- 
ners aimed  at  U.S.  agriculture,  technok>gy, 
and  aviation  exports. 

Protectionist  actions  frequently  Invite  retalia- 
tory measures.  In  May  of  this  year,  for  exanv 
ple,  tfie  United  States  Imposed  a  tariff  on  Ca- 
nadian cedar  shakes  and  shingles.  Canada, 
ttien,  immediately  slapped  new  restrictkMis  oi. 
United  States-made  books,  computers,  and 
semKonductors.  lronk»lly,  this  altercatk>n 
took  place  just  as  negotiations  between  tfie 
United  States  and  Canada  for  a  free-trade 
agreement  were  starting  up. 

Through  enactment  of  H.R.  1562,  the  do- 
mestk:  Industries  seek  a  guaranteed  fixed 
sfiare  of  the  market  by  tying  import  growth  di- 
rectly to  growth  in  ttie  domestk:  market.  Pro- 
tectnnlst  legislation  such  as  H.R.  1562,  how- 
ever, is  not  tfie  solutk>n  to  tfie  woes  of  the 
textile  and  apparel  Industries.  H.R.  1 562  would 
breed  more  ineffk;iency  and  make  tfie  indus- 
tries less,  not  more,  competitive  In  ttie  future. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  1562,  just  as  I  dkj 
wfien  tfie  House  passed  tfie  leglslatk}n  last 
October.  I  will  vote  today  to  override  tfie 
PreskJent's  veto  of  this  measure.  This  override 
effort  has  the  support  of  67  percent  of  tfie 
people  polled  througfiout  the  South. 

Tfiere  is  no  doubt  the  fiber,  textile,  and  ap- 
parel industries  In  this  country  fiave  been  hurt 
by  imports.  More  tfian  300,000  jobs  have 
been  tost  in  tfie  United  States  over  tfie  past  5 
years.  During  that  time,  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports have  doubled. 

A  recent  Department  of  Commerce  report 
shows  tfiat  textile  and  apparel  imports  In  tfie 
first  6  months  of  1986  are  22  percent  higher 
tfian  tfie  same  period  1  year  ago.  The  textile 
and  apparel  trad  a  deficit  Is  expected  to 
exceed  $20  blllton  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  translates  Into  a  toss  of 
jot>s  in  my  State  of  Mississippi  and  throughout 
tfie  Southeast  where  ttiey  are  such  a  vital 
part  of  the  economy.  Small  textile  plants  are 
tfie  Nfe-btood  of  many  small  communities  in 
Mississippi.  Layoffs  arid  plant  ctosures  have  a 
devastating  Impact  on  ttie  economy  of  the 


entire  region.  Not  only  are  ttie  textite  workers 
and  tfieir  families  affected  by  tfie  toss  of 
Income,  every  retail  business  In  tfiose  commu- 
nities feels  tfie  Impact.  It  was  estimated  tfiat 
5,000  textile  and  apparel  jot>s  have  been  tost 
In  Mississippi.  H.R.  1562  will  help  restrtot  ttie 
ftow  of  those  imports  onA  prevent  the  furltier 
toss  of  jot)s  and  opportunity  In  Mississippi  and 
tfiroughout  tfie  fitier,  textile,  and  apparel  in- 
dustries in  this  country. 

Bestoes  tfie  Issue  of  jobs,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tfiere  is  anotfier  very  important  reason  for  tfiis 
country  to  maintain  a  strong  textile  and  appar- 
el Industry.  Production  of  these  goods  is  es- 
sential to  our  national  defense. 

Tfie  Defense  Logisttos  Agency  has  sakl  tfiat 
while  problems  with  tfie  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustrial tiase  are  confined  only  to  a  few  spe- 
cialized Items  at  present  our  future  at)ility  to 
meet  motiilization  requirements  will  depend  on 
a  healthy  domestic  Industry. 

The  Government  spends  over  $1.5  tiillion 
each  year  on  the  procurement  of  clothing  and 
other  textile  goods,  and  there  are  300  differ- 
ent comt>at-essential  items  utilizing  textile 
products. 

A  weakened  textile  and  apparel  Industrial 
base  would  raise  serious  questions  about  fiow 
adequately  tfiose  manufacturers  could  supply 
the  military  and  civilian  populatton  needs 
during  a  conflict.  Wouto  the  textile  and  apparel 
base  be  broad  enough  to  supply  the  textile 
materials  needed  In  a  wartime  situatton?  If  we 
continue  this  growing  trend  of  Imports,  the 
answer  would  clearly  tie  "no." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  asking  for  special 
tieatment.  We  only  want  a  cfiance  to  compete 
fairly  with  tfie  rest  of  the  worid.  This  legislation 
will  fielp  provkle  tfiat  opportunity  and  hopeful- 
ly, tfiat  will  save  the  jobs  of  textile  and  apparel 
workers  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  override  of  Presklent 
Reagan's  veto  of  H.R.  1562.  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Enforcement  Act.  This  legislation 
would  establish  permanent  quotas  on  imports 
of  textiles  and  textile  products  from  all  coun- 
tiies  except  Canada  and  certain  member 
states  of  the  European  Economk:  Commmun- 
Ity,  Impose  8-year  glot>al  quotas  on  nonrubber 
footwear  and  direct  the  PreskJent  to  negotiate 
limitations  on  woridwide  copper  production. 

This  legislation  Is  desperately  needed. 
Since  1980,  U.S.  International  ti^ade  problems 
fiave  Increased  dramatically.  The  American 
textile,  apparel,  footwear,  and  copper  indus- 
tries have  been  especially  hard  hit.  Since  that 
year,  over  300,000  workers  In  tfie  apparel  and 
textile  industry  have  tost  their  jot>s  as  Imports 
have  grown  an  average  of  16  percent  each 
year.  250  plants  have  closed  as  a  result  of 
foreign  imports.  These  Imports  now  claim  over 
50  percent  of  tfie  domestic  market  and  tfie 
textile  and  apparel  btide  defrcit  has  hit  a 
record  $18  billton. 

Additionally,  Imports  captured  71  percent  of 
tfie  American  footwear  market  In  1984  and 
have  continued  to  Increase.  The  copper  Indus- 
try has  suffered  from  falling  worid  copper 
prtoes  and  ttie  continued  overproduction  of 
copper  by  government-owned  foreign  produc- 
ers. 

The  increasing  textile  imports  are  of  special 
coTKem  to  many  in  my  district  in  southern 
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West  Virginia.  Tfie  hundreds  of  emptoyees  at 
a  Maidenform  plant  In  Princeton  and  Hunting- 
ton, WV.  have  contacted  me  with  their  fears 
atiout  tfie  prospect  of  tfieir  future  employment 
if  actions  are  not  taken  to  stem  tfie  tide  of  Im- 
ports. I  do  not  want  to  see  outstanding, 
steady  employers  of  my  district  forced  out  of 
txistness  by  foreign  imports.  The  people  of 
West  Virginia,  wfio  for  years  have  suffered 
under  extremely  high  rates  of  unemployment 
cannot  afford  to  tose  yet  more  jobs  due  to 
unfair  foreign  competition. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  rely  any  longer  on 
existing  trade  agreements,  which  have  not 
t>een  enforced,  to  provtoe  relief  for  tfiese  In- 
dustries. The  f^ew  Multi-Flkier  Arrangement  Is 
too  little,  too  late.  Negotiations  and  bilateral 
treaties  are  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
market  disruptions  caused  by  unfair  and  Injuri- 
ous foreign  trade.  Our  textile  and  apparel  In- 
dustry and  its  workers  are  the  most  productive 
and  efficient  In  the  worid  tmt  tfiey  cannot 
compete  against  foreign  governments  that 
sutMtklize  tfieir  industries,  pay  their  workers  as 
littte  as  16  cents  an  hour  and  Impose  restric- 
tions on  imports  from  tfie  United  States  and 
otfier  countries.  H.R.  1562  would  go  a  long 
way  to  help  In  the  fight  against  such  unfair 
trade  practices. 

Included  In  H.R.  1562  is  a  proviston  dealing 
with  the  copper  Industry  which,  although  not 
Included  In  the  original  House  bill,  Is  of  special 
Interest  to  me  In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
SutKommittee  on  Mining  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  price  of  copper  has  fallen  from 
$1.01  In  1980  to  its  current  price  of  under  65 
cents  per  pound.  Approximately  50  percent  of 
the  Nation's  copper  mines  are  closed,  and  it 
is  doubtful  tfiat  they  will  ever  reopen.  Employ- 
ment in  ttie  U.S.  copper  Industry  has  been 
halved  since  1979  to  Its  present  level  of  less 
than  20,000  employees. 

In  the  face  of  falling  prices,  major  foreign 
copper  producers  have  Increased  production. 
Tfiey  are  able  to  do  this,  despite  the  drastic 
price  fall,  tiecause  of  subsidies  received  from 
their  governments  and  from  international  lend- 
ing Institutions. 

Under  tfie  leadership  of  tfie  distinguisfied 
cfiairman  of  tfie  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Mo  Udall,  my  sutxx^mmittee 
held  a  series  of  hearings  on  tfie  legislation  in- 
troduced by  him  to  address  this  problem.  In 
June  of  last  year,  the  suticommittee  went  to 
Ptioenix,  AZ,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  UT,  to  see 
first  hand  tfie  fiavoc  wreaked  on  tfie  Industry 
by  unfair  competition.  Outskfe  Salt  Lake  City, 
Kennecott's  Bingham  Pit,  formerly  tfie  largest 
open  copper  pit  in  ttie  worid,  lay  kJle.  Labor, 
Iridustry,  and  local  leaders  presented  compel- 
ling testimony  about  the  plight  of  tfie  copper 
Industry  and  tfie  need  for  legislative  action. 

H.R.  1 562  addresses  this  need.  Tfie  copper 
provisions  of  ttie  bill  do  not  include  tariffs,  or 
quotas.  The  bill  simpty  directs  tfie  Presklent  to 
seek  voluntary  production  restraint  agree- 
ments with  major  and  signiftoant  copper  pro- 
ducing countiies.  It  also  contains  a  strong 
oversight  provision  wfitoh  requires  a  report  to 
Congress  every  3  montfis  as  to  tfie  status  of 
tfie  negotiations. 

Tfie  copper  industry  of  tfiis  country  provkles 
another  excellent  example  of  an  Industry  deci- 
mated by  unchecked,  unfair  trade  competition. 


I  strongly  urge  the  override  of  tfiis  veto  In 
order  that  we  may  send  a  clear  message  to 
tfie  worid  that  free  trade  must  tie  fair  trade. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  feels  more  strongly 
than  I  do  that  our  current  trade  polk^  is  weak- 
kneed  and  Ineffective.  Each  month,  the  trade 
figures  tell  tfie  same  story:  exports  are  down, 
imports  are  up,  and  tfie  trade  deftoit  continues 
to  grow. 

A  probtom  as  big  as  this  one  has  many 
causes,  txjt  none  are  as  signifKant  as  this  ad- 
ministration's b^ade  poltoy.  It  is  a  poltoy  that 
permits  our  foreign  competitors  to  bk>ck 
American  imports  and  subsidize  tfieir  own  ex- 
ports, secure  In  tfie  knowledge  that  this  ad- 
ministration will  never  retaliate.  Time  and  time 
again,  tfie  admlnlstratton  has  refused  to  take 
even  tfie  smallest  actions  to  preserve  Ameri- 
can jobs  and  overseas  markets. 

That's  wfiy  I  feel  so  strongly  that  the  ti-ade 
bill  we  In  the  House  passed  In  May  was  such 
an  important  step.  It  sends  a  clear  message 
to  our  foreign  competitors:  if  you  want  to 
enjoy  free  access  to  America's  niarkets.  you'd 
better  start  letting  American  producers  have  a 
fair  shot  at  your  markets.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  other  body  moves  quickly  in  passing  this 
bill,  and  tfien  joins  us  in  overriding  an  almost 
certain  Preskjential  veto. 

The  bill  before  us  today  Is  anotfier  story. 
Unlike  the  House  trade  bill.  It  Is  not  compre- 
hensive, and  so  it  invites  retaliatton.  By  offer- 
ing protection  to  only  tfie  textile  and  copper 
Industries,  It  leaves  all  otfier  Industries  open  to 
retaliation.  And  that  Is  fundamentally  unfair. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  ttie  concept 
tiehind  this  bill,  because  like  tiie  trade  bill,  it 
seeks  to  end  unfair  foreign  trade  practtoes. 
But  it  is  somewfiat  like  putting  a  deadbolt  kick 
on  tfie  front  door  of  your  house  and  leaving 
tfie  windows  open.  If  we  want  to  end  our 
ti'ade  Imbalance,  we  need  to  guard  all  our  in- 
dustries and  all  our  jotis,  not  just  some  of 
them. 

South  Dakota  and  other  farm  States  would 
tie  especially  hard  hit  by  a  selective  bill  like 
this  one.  The  countries  most  likely  to  tie  af- 
fected by  tfie  bill  before  us  today  are  some  of 
America's  largest  grain  customers.  At  a  time 
when  grain  Is  readily  availatile  from  numerous 
other  sources.  America's  farmers  will  bear  tfie 
brunt  of  tfie  retaliation  tfiat  Is  sure  to  folkjw. 
Like  tfie  Amertoan  textile  industry,  they  too  are 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  unfair  foreign 
trade  practices  and  an  Ineffective  trade  policy. 
We  need  to  act  In  befialf  of  tioth. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  must  be  com- 
prehensive. It  must  not  pit  farmers  against  tex- 
tile workers.  It  must  sfiow  tfie  worid  that  all  of 
us  In  America— textile  workers,  miners,  farm- 
ers, autoworkers,  and  so  on  are  fed  up  with 
tfie  tieatinent  we've  tieen  getting,  and  none  of 
us  are  going  to  take  it  any  tonger. 

Mr.  BEDELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  firmly  recognize 
tfie  need  for  our  Nation  to  adopt  more  com- 
prehensive trade  programs  and  poltoies.  Such 
actions  must  serve  to  ensure  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness, as  well  as  to  restore  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness between  the  United  States  and  its  trad- 
ing partners.  In  many  ways,  H.R.  1562,  tfie 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act 
represents  an  attempt  to  implement  such  a 
b-ading  stance.  H.R.  1562  also  demonstrates 
the  extreme  frustration  that  many  of  us  retain 
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toward  this  administration's  effort  to  resolve 
our  Natton's  trade  defk:its 

This  measure  Is  now  before  tfiiB  House  for 
tfie  third  time.  In  tfie  past  I  have  voted 
present  on  this  leglslatton  because  It  includes 
provistons  affecting  tfie  Importation  of  fisfiing 
tackles.  Because  of  my  past  association  with 
Berkley  &  Co.,  one  of  the  larger  domestic 


manufacturers  of  fisfiing  tackle,  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  vote  in  any  otfier  way  than 
present  again  on  this  particular  i^sue.  I  have 
made  this  dedston  so  as  to  avoH:(  any  confltot 
of  Interest  that  coukj  be  interprtsted  from  a 
vote  In  favor  of,  or  In  opposition  ip  tfiis  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ase  in  sti-ong 
opposition  to  H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act 

Like  every  otfier  Member  of  tfiis  body,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  difftoulties  ftfie  apparel, 
textile,  copper,  and  sfioe  Indust^s  are  cur- 
rentiy  facing.  It  is  now  commorj  knowledge 
that  since  1980,  the  textile  and  ai)parel  Indus- 
tries alone  have  tost  over  3O0,0OQ  jobs,  creat- 
ing considerable  hardship  for  Working  men 
and  women  In  these  Industries,  arid  tfieir  fami- 
lies, j 

I  am  equally  dlsturt>ed  by  tfie  administra- 
tion's unwillingness  or  inatiility  tol  address  this 
Nation's  trade  protitoms  In  an  effective 
manner.  I,  for  one,  feel  tfiat  tfie  administration 
has  failed  to  provtoe  tfie  leadersfiip  necessary 
to  tiring  down  tfie  deficit,  whtoh  jnany  econo- 
mists feel  Is^e  main  reason  urideriying  tfie 
strength  of  the  dollar  and  tfie  cunlent  trade  im- 
balance. The  admlnlsto^ation  has  idone  tar  too 
little  to  combat  unfair  foreign  tr^de  practices 
and  has  failed  to  adequately  encourage  for- 
eign governments  to  dismantie  the  maze  of 
barriers  against  American  expons.  It  is  my 
hope  tfiat  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  un- 
dertakes to  do  more  to  carry  out  and  enforce 
our  current  ti'ade  laws  and  regulal  tons. 

H.R.  1562.  if  it  tiecomes  law,  «yill  only  com- 
pound this  Nation's  ti'ade  problei^is,  however. 
The  tiill  Is  an  obvious  vtolatlon  ofjU.S.  Intema- 
ttonal  obligations  under  GATT  tiiid  the  Multi- 
Fiber  Arrangement  Tfiere  Is  notiiing  in  eitfier 
GATT  or  the  MFA  that  authorizes  tfie  United 
States  to  unilaterally  impose  j  quotas  and 
freeze  textile  and  footwear  imports  in  the 
manner  contemplated  t>y  this  legislatton.  Tfie 
legislation  would  also  vtolate  rrixe  tfian  38 
other  bilateral  ti'ade  agreements. 

Moreover,  tfie  textile  industry  i^  already  tfiis 
Nation's  most  protected  industry.  Textiles  in 
the  United  States  have  the  hi^iest  rate  of 
duty  in  the  industiialized  worid.  We  already 
fiave  hundreds  of  quotas  on  textiles  and  they 
are  protected  by  the  overall  qttotas  of  ttie 
Multi-Fitier  Arrangement.  Furttiei|more,  tariffs 
on  textile  and  apparel  products  Average  over 
22  percent  while  tfie  average  tariff  for  all  otfier 
Industries  stands  at  only  5  percent 

Tfie  bill  is  clearly  discriminatory.  As  amend- 
ed, H.R.  1562  would  be  directed  almost  exclu- 
sively at  developing  country  suppliers  in  ttie 
Far  East  and  Latin  America.  Tfie  bill  continues 
to  ignore  textile  Imports  from  Europe— our 
largest  supplier— and  Canada.  Under  the  bill, 
tfie  big  three  textile  suppliers,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  and  Korea  would  sustairt  cuts  of  12, 
36,  anid  29  percent  respectiveky,  altfiough 
comtiined  imports  from  tfiese  ttwiM  countries 
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raprasent  only  about  18  percent  of  total 
United  States  consumption.  Specifically,  the 
nations  of  Italy,  Canada,  and  Germany,  re- 
spectively the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth  largest 
textile  and  apparel  exporters  to  the  United 
States  will  t>e  unaffected  by  the  quotas. 

H.R.  1562  will  also  hurt  consumers,  espe- 
cially those  at  lower  income  levels.  Even  with- 
out Vne  additional  costs  of  this  tiill,  protection 
in  ttie  form  of  txith  tariffs  and  quotas  already 
adds  at  least  1 5  percent  to  the  cost  of  textile 
products.  H.R.  1562  will  simply  force  consunrf- 
ers  to  pay  substantially  more.  The  footwear 
provisions  added  by  ttie  Senate  are  even 
more  restrictive  ttian  the  ITC's  recommenda- 
tion reiected  by  the  President  last  year.  To  put 
this  in  perspective,  ttie  U.S.  consumer  would 
be  forced  to  pay  an  additional  $2.6  billion  for 
shoes  per  year,  or  $72,000  for  each  14,000 
job  saved. 

And  finally,  H.R.  1562  will  Invite  retaliation 
on  ttie  part  of  foreign  governments.  WitfxxJt 
question,  arry  relief  gained  t>y  ttie  textle,  ap- 
parel, copper,  and  sfx>e  industries  will  be 
more  than  offset  t>y  injury  to  such  U.S.  export 
Industries  as  agriculture,  aerospace,  timber, 
arxf  such  high-technology  IrKJustries  as  tele- 
communications among  ottiers.  I  tfiink  every- 
one here  reipembers  that  In  1983,  after  the 
United  States  imposed  restraints  on  Chinese 
textile  imports,  the  Chinese  boycotted  Ameri- 
can cotton,  soybeans,  and  grain.  The  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  subsequently 
testified  that  we  lost  about  $500  million  in 
wt)eat  sales  because  of  this.  And  the  dispute 
was  over  just  50  million  dollars'  worth  of  tex- 
tile imports. 

Clearly  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  American  people  must  worK  together  to 
promote  ttra  orderly  growth  of  International 
trade.  This  legislation  will  do  just  Vne  opposite 
however.  It  is  a  legislative  boomerang  that 
tries  to  send  a  message  to  the  administration 
but,  if  adopted,  will  return  to  hurt  our  farmers, 
our  workers,  our  economy.  It  promises  to 
signal  Vne  start  of  a  rer>ewed  trade  war  that 
could  hold  out  dire  consequer>ces  for  our  trad- 
ing partr>ers  arxj  for  ourselves.  For  that 
reason  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  tf>e 
President's  veto  of  this  legislation. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Tex- 
tile and  Apparel  TradP  Enforcement  Act,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  President's  veto.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  textile  and  apparel  Industries  are 
being  overwtielmed  by  a  fkxxl  of  foreign  im- 
ports. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  textile  and 
apparel  workers  have  k>st  their  jobs  since 
1960. 

In  1985,  less  than  half  of  ttie  ck>thing, 
shoes,  t>elts,  arvj  ottwr  apparel  soM  in  the 
United  States  were  made  by  American  work- 
ers. In  some  areas  of  tfra  country,  arxj  for 
some  textile  arxJ  apparel  products,  American 
workers  made  less  tfian  20  percent  of  the 
products  sold.  Less  than  one  shirt  in  five. 
Less  than  one  belt  in  five.  Less  than  or>e  pair 
of  shoes  in  five. 

Unfair  trade  is  costir>g  all  American  workers 
their  jobs — textile  arxJ  apparel  workers  are  just 
the  first  victims.  If  the  United  States  does  not 
do  aomettiing  now.  we  wW  lose  the  American 
taKlie  industry  and  we  will  k>se  the  American 
taxtie  arK]  apparel  workers'  jobs.  And  tomor- 
row we  will  tose  another  American  Industry 
and  more  American  workers'  jobs. 


Ttie  Textile  ar>d  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  stands  for  fair  trade.  It's  not  fair  wf>en 
American  irxJustry  arKJ  American  workers  are 
forced  to  compete  against  nations  that  pay 
textile  and  apparel  vwxkers  as  little  as  16 
cents  per  hour.  It's  not  fair  ttiat  these  same 
countries  Impose  severe  Import  quotas  to  kx:k 
out  the  products  made  t>y  our  workers  and  our 
industry.  And  it's  not  fair  wfien  American 
workers  and  American  industry  is  forced  to 
compete  agains'  countries  that  sutjskjize  ttieir 
exports. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  preserves  orderly,  free  trade  in  a  worid  In 
wfiich  some  nations  do  not  compete  fairty. 
Without  fair  trade,  free  trade  has  no  meaning. 
Our  textile  and  apparel  workers  and  our  textile 
and  apparel  industry  are  the  most  productive 
ar>d  efficient  In  the  worid,  but  it  Is  not  fair  for 
us  to  insist  that  they  play  a  free  trade  game 
unless  they  can  play  on  a  level  playing  field. 
The  Textile  and  Trade  Enforcement  Act  levels 
that  playing  field. 

Some  say  this  bill  will  lead  to  retaliatkxi  and 
a  glot>al  trade  war.  They're  wrong.  The  Euro- 
peans have  reduced  textile  Imports  writhout  re- 
taliation. The  Canadians  have  reduced  textile 
Imports  wittKHJt  retaliation.  Taiwan.  Hong 
Kong,  and  Korea  have  prohibited  textile  im- 
ports witfiout  retaliation.  Each  time  one  of  our 
trading  partners  restricts  imports  of  U.S.  prod- 
ucts, the  administration  talks  about  free  trade. 
Let's  start  talking  fair  trade. 

In  fact,  our  industries  compete  against  all 
kinds  of  quotas,  tariffs,  and  restrictions  of  our 
trading  partners.  Who  does  free  txit  unfair 
trade  protect?  Not  our  irxfustry.  And  not  our 
workers.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  must  start 
standing  up  for  fair  trade  and  stop  worrying  so 
much  about  free  trade.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  to  override  the  Presklent's  veto  and  to 
vote  for  fair  trade  and  for  American  industry 
and  American  workers. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms  to  vote  against  the  override  of  the 
President's  veto  of  tf>e  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act.  To  the  extent  that 
textile  imports  have  knvered  costs  to  consurrv 
ers,  tfiey  frave  helped  preserve  thousarxts  of 
retail  arid  trade-related  jot>s,  while  expandlrfg 
opportunities  to  sell  American  products  to  the 
countries  of  Vne  Pacific  Rim.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  tfiese  imports  have  exacted  a  liuman  cost 
in  tfie  textile-producing  areas  of  the  country. 
But  let's  not  fool  ourselves  Into  believing  that 
tf>e  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement 
Act  will  help  American  textile  workers  at  the 
sole  expense  of  their  overseas  competitors. 
TNs  bill  will  be  taking  away  American  jobs  in 
ottier  sectors  of  tfie  economy  arxf  ottier  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  farmers  of  central  Washirigton  have 
been  lucky  erraugh  to  escape  tfie  worst  of 
the  agricultural  crisis  partially  because  of  tfrair 
ability  to  sell  in  foreign  markets,  and  in  par- 
tRular  tfie  countries  tfiat  are  tfie  principal  tar- 
gets of  H.R.  1562.  I  know  ttiat  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  impatient  with  tfie  administra- 
tnn's  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  trade  in  tex- 
tiles is  conducted  in  a  fair  manner— I  note  in 
passing  tfiat  tfie  President  has  reacfied  agree- 
ments on  new  and  more  restrictive  Multi-Fit>er 
Arrangement  and  new  and  more  restrictive  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan, 


and  Korea.  I  won't  pretend  tfiat  I  am  an  expert 
in  textile  negotiatkxis.  Wfiat  I  do  know  about 
Is  tfie  time  arxJ  effort  it  takes  to  coax  tfie 
countries  of  the  Padfk:  Rim  into  k>wering  tfieir 
barriers  to  our  products.  We  still  have  much  to 
accomplish,  but  the  markets  we  have  man- 
aged to  pry  open  over  tfie  course  of  several 
years  have  helped  keep  tfie  farmers  of  my 
district  afloat  With  one  vote  today,  you  could 
destroy  tfie  work  of  many  years  biy  setting  off 
a  round  of  retaliation. 

I  have  fieard  many  complaints  about  ttie 
cost  of  the  1985  farm  bill.  Bear  in  mind, 
though,  that  the  farm  bill  delivered  tfie  con- 
gressional message  tfiat  farmers  can  no 
longer  rely  on  tfie  Federal  Treasury  to  stay  In 
business  and  must  move  toward  more  aggres- 
sive marketing  of  tfieir  products  around  tfie 
worid.  Farm  exports  of  basic  commodities 
have  not  expanded  as  rapidly  as  we  hoped 
and,  as  a  result,  tfie  cost  to  the  taxpayer  lias 
been  great.  By  passing  this  tiiil,  however,  you 
vihll  only  make  the  prospects  for  the  American 
farmer  even  more  dismal. 

In  conclusion,  I  note  that  H.R.  1562  Is  op- 
posed t>y  tfie  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tnn,  tfie  Natk>nal  Assodatk^n  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, the  National  Grange,  United  Fresh  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Association,  and  ottier  respect- 
ed farm  groups. 

Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  was  a  sad 
day  for  the  American  labor  force.  It  lias  t)een 
projected  that  550,000  more  textile  and  appar- 
el workers  will  lose  their  jobs  in  the  next  6 
years.  These  unemployed  workers  woukj  t>e  in 
addition  to  tfie  300,000  wfio  have  become  un- 
employed since  1980.  We  had  an  opportunity, 
today,  Mr.  Speaker  to  preserve  these  jobs  for 
American  workers.  Regrettably,  tfie  House 
failed  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act. 

Today's  vote  was  particulariy  disheartening 
because  of  the  impact  that  i'  will  have  on  tfie 
textile  industry  In  major  urban  areas,  like  New 
York  City.  I  am  especially  concerned  about 
tfie  loss  of  jobs  for  the  many  minority  and 
female  workers  wfio  fiave  tieneflted  from  the 
good  wages  and  benefKs  in  this  industry. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  felt  that  a  vote  to 
ovenkie  the  President's  veto  would  harm  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  stronger  bilateral  textile 
agreements.  In  the  face  of  tfie  recent  agree- 
ment to  expand  South  African  textile  imports, 
n  is  really  diffknilt  to  accept  tfie  notx>n  that  tfie 
administratx>n  is  serious  about  protecting  tfie 
interests  of  our  domestic  textile  and  apparel 
industry.  With  today's  vote,  we  have,  in  effect 
denyed  a  basic  American  industry  tfie  right  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  Its  foreign  coun- 
terparts. 

Hopefully,  we  will  have  anotfier  opportunity 
to  revisit  this  issue  during  tfie  99th  Congress.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  retfiink  tfieir  positions 
and  to  support  our  American  workers  ttie  next 
time  around. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wHI  cast  a 
vote  to  sustain  tfie  President's  veto  of  tfie  tex- 
tile bill,  H.R.  1562.  The  bill  calls  for  quotas  on 
Imports  of  ck>tfiing  and  footwear  into  tfie 
United  States.  It  Is  blatantly  protectk>nist  and 
will  Invite  retallatkHi  costing  more  American 
jobs  tfian  those  It  migfit  save  tfirough  limiting 
foreign  imports. 
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I  voted  against  the  textile  bill  wtien  it  was 
first  consklered  by  the  House.  When  title  III, 
the  "Copper  Free  Market  Restoratran  Act  of 
1985"  was  attached  to  the  bill  and  came  up 
for  a  second  vote  it  was  a  time  when  many  of 
us  were  doubting  the  administration's  commit- 
ment to  resolving  ttie  problems  facing  ttie 
copper  industry.  I  cast  a  yea  vote  on  the 
measure  to  send  a  message  to  the  President 
that  we  wanted  help  for  our  beleaguered 
copper  industry. 

Today  tfie  bill  Is  presented  once  more  for  a 
vote;  this  time  for  an  override  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  I  will  vote  against  the  override, 
there  are  several  important  reasons  for  my 
actk>n.  First  this  bill  would  impose  limitatk>ns 
and  quotas  on  imports  of  clothing  and  foot- 
wear into  the  United  States.  It  has  always 
been  my  view  that  the  encouragement  of  ex- 
ports, not  tfie  restraint  of  imports,  is  wfiat  is 
needed  to  correct  the  cunent  trade  imbal- 
ance. Second,  the  strict  limitations  set  forth  In 
tfie  t>ill  do  not  alk>w  for  changing  economy 
conditx>ns,  nor  for  tfie  numerous  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements  under  which  our  inter- 
natkjnal  trade  p>olicy  is  currently  structured. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  recently 
reacfied  landmark,  negotiated  agreements 
with  many  of  our  overseas  trading  partners 
whk^  affects  not  only  the  textile  industry  but 
also  tfie  copper  Industry.  Agreements  fiave 
been  reached  on  a  new  MFA  accord  (Multi- 
Fiber  Agreement),  a  GATT  (General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariff  and  Trade)  export  action,  and 
indivklual  agreements  with  several  of  our  most 
significant  importers,  including  most  notably: 
Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan,  and  Japan. 
These  agreements,  when  enforced,  are  l)y  far 
our  most  effective  tools  of  trade  restraint,  be- 
cause as  fairty  negotiated  accords,  they  do 
not  carry  the  stigma  of  tieing  unilateral  or  one- 
sided, and  as  such  do  not  foster  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  retaliation. 

Tfie  new  MFA  which  was  reacfied  in 
Geneva  last  week  provides  for  definite  limita- 
tions on  the  levels  of  imports  whk:h  will  be  al- 
lowed into  the  United  States.  This  agreement 
is  entered  into  by  virtually  all  exporting  coun- 
tries in  the  free  worid,  and  establishes  the  pa- 
rameters within  which  foreign  trade  in  tfiese 
commodities  will  be  conducted.  The  new 
agreement  sets  very  low  growth  ceilings  on  all 
signatories  to  the  MFA  who  export  to  Amer- 
K&.  Tfiese  levels  are  a  stark  contrast  to  the 
pattern  of  exponential  import  level  increases 
whk:h  have  caused  domestic  suppliers  to  justi- 
fiably complain  in  the  past. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  nearly  all 
of  tfie  countries  covered  in  the  trade  bill  are 
Asian  or  devek)ping  countries.  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  countries  and  Canada  are 
not  included  under  tfie  terms  of  the  bill.  Japan 
has  negotiated  to  open  their  market  to  United 
States  semkx>nductor  exports,  in  tfie  face  of 
an  impending  section  301  dispute  pursuant  to 
the  niles  of  GATT  which  is  the  worid's  largest 
body  having  jurisdk:tk>n  over  such  matters. 
Korea  has  also  come  to  agreement  with  the 
administration  on  tfie  levels  of  Imports  wfiich 
they  will  send  to  the  United  States  market 
This  agreement  altows  Korea  to  maintain  their 
current  market  share,  but  does  not  altow  un- 
limited growth.  This  also  effectively  assures 
domestic  firms  their  own  market  shares,  and 


thus  alkjws  head-to-head  competitxxi  to  tran- 
spire in  a  less  volatile  mari^etplace. 

In  additkxi  to  the  MFA  and  GATT  agree- 
ments, separate  negotiatrons  with  several 
otfier  significant  importers  have  recently  been 
successfully  completed.  Under  a  new  agree- 
ment with  Hong  Kong,  import  growth  from  that 
area  will  be  limited  to  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  annually  between  1985  and 
1991.  In  additk}n,  this  agreement  covers  fibers 
whk;h  were  prevkMJSly  exempt  from  tariffs.  In  a 
parallel  agreement  negotiatwns  with  Taiwan 
have  set  import  growth  to  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent 

With  tfiese  new  agreements  In  place,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  overall  best  interest  of  both 
Arizona  and  tfie  country  as  a  wfiole  to  support 
the  Presklent's  veto  of  the  trade  bill.  By  doing 
so,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  benefits  of 
reasonable  mart<et  protection  will  be  main- 
tained without  the  potentially  catastrophic  re- 
percussions whk;h  coukj  follow  a  round  of 
international  retaliatk>n  in  an  unneeded  trade 
war. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  In  supporting  this  effort  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  of  H.R.  1562,  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act  of 
1985.  This  bill  represents  only  the  first  step  in 
developing  a  comprehensive  trade  policy  that 
we  so  badly  need. 

It  is  time  that  this  Nation  stops  exporting 
American  jobs.  For  too  long  we  have  drifted 
aimlessly  on  the  high  seas  of  international 
trade  without  the  strong  rudder  of  a  trade 
polk:y.  It  is  time  that  oidder  becomes  proudly 
labelled  "Made  in  the  U.S.A." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I 
joined  a  large  majority  of  my  colleagues  last 
Octot>er  in  passing  this  legislation.  I  remain 
steadfast  in  support  of  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry by  rejecting  the  President's  veto,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today. 

The  fiber,  textile  and  apparel  complex  Is  not 
only  this  country's  largest  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, but  it  is  also  the  worid's  most  produc- 
tive and  modem  textile  industry.  Fiber,  fabric, 
and  apparel  workers  represent  10  percent  of 
the  U.S.  manufacturing  work  force.  Ttiey  com- 
prise a  fifth  of  ttie  work  force  in  seven  States 
and  a  number  of  large  cities  and  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  work  force  in  half  the  States. 
Yet  although  its  woriters  are  ttie  most  effi- 
cient in  ttie  workj,  it  simply  cannot  compete 
against  foreign  governments  that  subskjize 
their  industries,  pay  workers  as  little  as  16 
cents  per  hour,  and  impose  severe  restrictk>ns 
on  imports  fi-om  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  textile  and  apparel 
industry's  significant  industrial  role,  it  Is  very 
troubling  that  in  tfie  last  3  years,  imports  of 
fiber,  fabric,  and  apparel  fiave  surged  at  un- 
precedented rates.  Last  year,  apparel  imports 
climbed  to  almost  50  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market  Textile  and  apparel  imports  surged  in 
1984  at  a  staggering  32-percent  growth  rate. 
Imports  captured  71  percent  of  tfie  American 
footwear  market  in  1964  and  have  continued 
to  increase. 

The  impact  of  these  cfianges  on  the  textile 
industry  has  been  dramatk:.  By  1985,  more 
than  250  textile  mills  had  ckised,  thereby 
eliminating  more  than  200,000  textile  and  ap- 
parel jobs.  Since  1973,  textile  emptoyment  is 


down  by  half  a  milflon.  Impori 
causing  massive  disruptions 
plant   ck>sings   and  cutbacks. 
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yards  k>st  to  imports  repraserls  100.000  job 
opportunities  k)st  to  American  jtextile,  apparel 
and  fiber  workers. 

My  colleagues.  I  am  concemjed  that  imports 
will  capture  virtually  the  entire  U.S.  mtvfcet  by 
1990.  If  import  growth  continijes  at  current 
levels,  cotton  producers,  in  four  years,  wW 
face  eliminatkjn  of  most  of  j  their  domestk: 
martcet  Wool  growers,  whosejproductxxi  has 
dropped  75  percent  since  Worn  War  II,  export 
almost  no  product  at  all,  leavirjg  every  import- 
ed Item  of  fabric  or  apparel  to  (w  added  to  the 
negative  trade  imtialance. 

I  shoukj  hope  the  PreskMt  realizes  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Arrierican  workers 
will  lose  their  jobs  if  his  veto  of  the  Apparel 


Enforcement    Act    of 


1985    remains 


Trade 
intact 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administrati  m  continues  to 
be  insensitive  to  the  needs  of|  this  American 
industry  and  Its  workers.  Just  last  week  the 
administratk>n  announced  thai  it  completed 
negotiations  on  a  bilateral  te>ble  agreement 
with  South  AfrKa  whk:h  allows  tfie  South  Afri- 
can textile  Industry  to  increase  its  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  1562  does  not  represant  protectx>n- 
ism.  Instead,  it  esablishes  measures  to  pre- 
serve orderiy,  free  trade  in  a  worid  in  whwh 
some  nations  do  not  compete  lairfy.  If  our  for- 
eign trading  partners  do  not  trjade  fairty.  free 
trade  has  little  meaning. 

We  need  a  policy  that  will  benefit  American 
woriters,  not  one  that  will  scratch  names  from 
local  payrolls.  Given  the  significant  role  of  the 
textile  industry  in  this  country,  sLd  consklering 
the  damage  that  would  result  by  Its  elimina- 
tion, I  ask  my  colleagues  to  sifiport  this  veto 
override. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rapid  growth  of  textile  ap- 
parel imports,  as  ti'oubling  as  i^  is,  represents 
just  a  small  piece  in  the  U.S.  ti-^de  imbalance. 
Trade  figures  released  last  week  indicate  that 
the  trade  deficit  Is  running  at  ari  annual  rate  of 
$170  bilfon,  nearly  seven  times  higher  ttian 
when  the  Reagan  administratiorj  took  office. 

The  Commerce  Department  reported  tfiat  In 
June  atone,  Americans  imported  $14.2  billkxi 
more  than  they  exported.  For  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year,  tfie  deficij  climbed  to  a 
record  half-year  level  of  $83.9  pillk>n.  My  col- 
leagues, this  is  a  crippling  situation  that  needs 
a  prompt  and  proper  remedy— the  implemen- 
tation of  an  active,  rather  tharj  a  retroactive 
policy.  If  left  uncorrected,  this  ^^tion  will  sikle 
into  a  dismal  abyss  of  recessk>n| 

PreskJent  Reagan  soon  plans  to  orchestrate 
anotfier  drop  in  the  dollar,  hoping  that  tfiis 
scheme  will  produce  resulte.  Lnless  a  mas- 
sive worid  expansk>n  gets  underway,  some 

to  drop  by 
tfie  neo- 

even  if  tfie 
the  United 

trade  deficit 
to  take 
foreign 
promo- 


economists  say,  tfie  dollar  will 
another  25  or  30  percent  to  pri 
essary  correction  In  tfie  trade 

We  cannot  wait  tfiat  kxig.  Fi 
dollar  devaluation  is 
States  will  still  face  an 
for  years  to  come.  This  country 
a  comprefiensive  approach  to 
bade  restrictions,  beef  up  U.S. 
tion,  and  improve  our  kjng-temli  competitive- 
ness through  better  education  arid  to'aining. 
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There  is  no  room  for  resignation  in  this 
matter.  The  stakes  are  simply  too  high.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  not  only  «vitnessed  the  rel- 
evancy of  these  stakes  natxinally,  but  I  have 
seen  the  effects  of  ttw  trade  imbalance  ghp 
my  home  district  In  Illinois. 

In  February  of  this  year,  we  suffered  a 
record  toss  of  105,000  jobs  in  Illinois,  stem- 
ming primarily  from  ttie  continuing  erosion  of 
our  h4atk)n's  manufacturing  t>ase.  In  areas 
across  central  onA  western  IINrxjis,  we  face 
unemptoyment  rates  that  are  more  than  10 
percent  higher  than  the  national  average  year 
after  year. 

In  attending  more  than  180  town  meetings,  I 
have  witnessed  tt>e  human  side  of  tfiese  job 
toss  figures.  In  March,  Caterpillar  of  Decatur 
announced  that  it  will  reduce  Its  work  force  by 
some  52  percent  over  Vne  next  several  years. 
Wagner  Castings  of  Decatur,  a  company  that 
is  continuing  to  struggle  against  unfair  foreign 
competition,  has  turned  desperately  for  relief 
from  the  International  Trade  Commisston  in 
Washington. 

In  Sangamon  County,  more  ttwn  600  work- 
ers of  Fiat  Allis  lost  their  jobs  to  foreign  com- 
petitton  last  year.  As  they  struggled  to  get  re- 
trairVng  to  firxl  r>ew  employment,  they  find  this 
administration  calling  for  a  cutoff  of  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  funds  they  greatly  need 
to  support  ttieir  families  while  ttwy  seek  re- 
training. 

This  administration's  poltoies  have  simply 
rwt  produced  effective  results.  I  have  lister>ed 
to  IINrwis  farmers  wtto  have  t)een  hard  hit  t)y 
the  value  of  the  dollar  and  our  Inability  to 
export  as  we  shouto.  Since  1981,  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  have  dropped  more  ttwtn  one- 
third,  and  our  agricultural  balance  of  trade 
went  into  the  red  in  May  for  the  first  time  in  27 
years. 

Farmers  in  central  Illinois  are  particularly  de- 
pendent on  these  export  markets.  In  1983,  ap- 
proxifnately  35  percent  of  farm  inconw  in  llli- 
rxNS  came  from  exports  of  feedgrains,  soy- 
beans, ar>d  wtieat  Nearly  half  of  this  country's 
1986  soybean  crop  is  destined  for  shipment 
overseas.  Ttiis  administratton's  policy  of  drift 
continues  to  erode  our  agricultural  exports. 

We  rteed  more  ttian  negotiation.  We  need 
strong  trade  policies.  This  trade  deftoit  is  at>- 
solutety  unacceptable  and  must  be  reversed. 
Neither  farmers,  rrar  agribusiness,  nor  even 
State  governments  can  hope  to  solve  these 
probtoms  on  their  own.  We  must  address 
these  problems  at  tfie  Federal  level.  We  need 
to  work  for  policies  that  safeguard  U.S.  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  competitiveness  in  the 
world  market 

Mr.  Speaker,  wt>etfier  I  cite  agricultural 
problems  or  the  demise  of  tfie  textile  industry, 
al  paths  converge  at  a  pinrwcle — the  need  for 
an  aggressive,  t)alarK»d  trade  poUcy. 

Tbe  override  of  the  Textito  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985  is  paramount 
At  best,  it  can  only  spark  a  beginning  in  recti- 
fying our  trade  imbalartce.  We  have  to  have 
equality;  we  have  to  have  fairness.  We  need 
reciprocity,  and  most  Important  ou  Nation 
needs  a  trade  poicy. 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  on  ttie  issue 
of  overridtog  the  President's  veto  of  the  Tex- 
tile and  App«el  Protection  Act  H.R.  1562. 


This  is  a  difficult  Issue  because  It  seems  as 
tfiough  Congress  Is  pitting  farmer  against  tex- 
tile worker.  In  fact,  this  legislation  may  do  just 
that  After  weeks  of  listening  to  all  sides  and 
reviewing  every  availat>le  t>it  of  Information  on 
ttie  subject  I  find  that  I  must  oppose  tfie  veto 
override. 

Wtiile  a  healthy  domestk:  textile  Industry 
and  ttie  jobs  it  provktes  are  Important,  so  are 
exports.  Tfie  12  countries  on  whk:h  this  legis- 
lation Imposes  quotas  also  happen  to  pur- 
chase 12  billton  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural 
products  from  us  annually,  amounting  to  43 
percent  of  all  of  our  agricultural  exports;  $1.9 
billton  of  that  total  Is  com.  The  three  major 
countries  affected,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Hong 
Kong,  buy  3  billkxi  dollars'  worth  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products  atone. 

While  some  have  disputed  the  argument  of 
retaliation,  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  without 
money,  peopto  don't  buy.  Our  country  Imports 
5  billton  dollars  worth  of  textile  products  from 
the  12  affected  countries,  t)ut  If  those  coun- 
tries can't  sell  their  products,  they  can't  earn 
tfie  foreign  excfiange  to  purchase  our  exports. 

Granted,  our  agricultural  exports  are  down, 
but  I  cannot  support  further  endangering  agri- 
cultural exports.  We  are  already  dangerously 
ctose  to  an  all-out  trade  war,  and  even  If  we 
ultimately  win  the  war,  we'd  lose  an  awful  tot 
In  the  indivkjual  battles  along  the  way.  And 
farmers  have  been  through  enough  battles  In 
ttie  last  few  years — they  can't  take  any  more. 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  proponents  of  H.R. 
1562  tfiat  existing  law  has  not  been  enforced. 
I  also  agree  that  tfie  administration  has  been 
negligent  in  this  fact.  I've  asked  every  repre- 
sentative of  the  textile  Industry  wfio  visited  my 
offtoe  how  he  or  sfie  wouto  feel  If  the  Multi- 
F'ltier  Arrangement— MFA  trade  agreement) 
had  been  enforced.  Each  one  toto  me  that  he 
or  she  wouto  not  be  in  my  office  if  that  had 
been  tfie  case. 

I've  also  noted  the  Congresstonal  Budget 
Office's  [CBO's]  estimate  that  80  to  87  per- 
cent of  our  trade  imbalance  Is  caused  by  ex- 
change rate  lmt>alances  primarily  due  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  our  meissive  budget  deficits. 

This  is  strong  evidence  that  the  mecha- 
nisms in  H.R.  1562  will  not  be  the  answer  to 
our  trade  problems.  In  fact  H.R.  1562  Is  likely 
to  cause  even  more  trade  problems. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  In  re- 
luctant opposition  to  the  motion  to  override 
Prestoent  Reagan's  veto  of  H.R.  1562,  the 
Textito  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act 

My  opposition  Is  reluctant  tiecause  I  share 
my  colleagues'  concern  for  the  thousands  of 
workers  In  tfie  textile  Industry  and  other  indus- 
tries wfio  fiave  eitfier  lost  their  jobs  or  are 
tfireatened  by  the  loss  of  their  jobs,  I  also  un- 
derstand the  frustration  felt  by  so  many  Ameri- 
cans over  tfie  Reagan  administratton's  unwill- 
ingness to  confront  tfie  serious  trade  prob- 
lems facing  our  country  today.  Virtually  every 
time  our  country's  trade  interests  are  in  con- 
flict with  our  foreign  polk^y  or  national  security 
interests,  tfie  administratton  deckles  ttiat  trade 
will  be  ttie  k>ser. 

To  many  of  us  in  ttie  Congress,  it  appears 
tfiat  ttie  PresKlent  will  turn  his  attention  to 
trade  issues  only  wfien  there  is  a  gun  at  his 
fiead  such  as  today's  textile  bill.  Last  May,  for 
exampto,  when  ttie  House  was  constoering 
H.R.  4800,  the  omnibus  trade  bill,  the  Presi- 


dent deckled  to  finally  take  action  on  the  tong- 
standlng  complaints  of  ttie  shake  and  shingto 
and  machine  tool  Industries.  Again,  within  ttiis 
past  week,  ttie  administration  has  coinciden- 
tally  found  Itself  suddenly  able  to  negotiate  bi- 
lateral textile  Import  limitation  agreements  with 
our  leading  foreign  sup>pliers. 

Despite  all  of  the  above,  however,  I  plan  to 
vote  against  H.R.  1562.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  our  country's  tiest  interests  will  tie  served 
by  opposing  sector-specific  legislation  to 
hinder  or  halt  the  access  of  foreign  products 
to  the  U.S.  market  Particulariy  with  the 
strengthening  amendments  contained  in  ttie 
omnibus  trade  bill,  I  tielleve  that  our  unfair 
trade  laws  represent  the  t>est  avenue  to  ad- 
dress sector-specific  complaints. 

In  passing  the  omnibus  trade  bill,  the  House 
has  already  moved  to  establish  the  compre- 
hensive national  trade  poltoy  we  need  to  pro- 
tect the  comprehensive  national  foreign  com- 
petition. In  tfie  omnibus  bill,  we  took  tfie  vital 
steps  of  strengtfiening  tfie  poltoy  tools  avail- 
able to  counteract  unfair  trade  practices  while 
limiting  ttie  administration's  ability  to  avokj 
taking  such  required  reciprocal  actions.  While 
the  administration  has  been  lavish  In  its  criti- 
cism of  the  House  trade  t>ill.  It  has  continued 
to  refuse  to  even  work  with  ttie  Senate  to  de- 
vetop  a  trade  tiill  more  to  ttie  Prestoent's 
liking.  Understandable  frustratton  with  such 
stonewalling  has  led  us  to  the  point  of  conskl- 
ering  override  of  the  textile  bill  veto.  I  believe, 
however,  that  we  In  the  Congress  must 
oppose  this  scattershot  approach,  and  contin- 
ue to  work  toward  passage  of  compretiensive 
trade  reform  legislation. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  an  override  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  H.R.  1562,  ttie  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Trade  Enforcement  Act.  First  of  all,  the 
bill  was  truly  a  bipartisan  measure.  Since  the 
House  accepted  the  mitoer  Senate  quotas, 
witfiout  so  much  as  a  conference,  no  one  can 
really  argue  that  this  measure  is  an  extreme 
reaction  to  a  delk^te  situation  ttiat  reflects  tfie 
views  of  only  one  sutx;ommJttee,  or  a  strong 
chairman,  or  one  party's  platform. 

Nor,  can  one  fairly  characterize  H.R.  1562 
as  an  Impatient  reaction  to  recent  disappoint- 
ments on  the  b'ade  fi-ont.  Our  trade  perform- 
ance ceased  to  be  just  disappointing  a  long 
time  ago;  it  is  nothing  short  of  disastrous  at 
this  stage.  Some  wouto  argue  our  fault  as  a 
Congress  is  that  we  have  been  too  patient  for 
too  tong. 

The  prospect  of  a  $170  billton  bade  deftoit 
by  tfie  year's  end  Is  too  large  to  ignore.  It's 
nearly  five  times  higher  than  It  was  wtien  this 
administration  took  office.  In  the  process,  we 
have  t>ecome  a  net  debtor  nation,  vital  sec- 
tors of  our  manufacturing  capacity  have  been 
devastated,  millkjns  of  jobs  lost— some  for- 
ever— and  the  Nation's  growth  rate  seriously 
Impacted.  Some  are  even  talking  about  a 
trade-related  recesston  as  a  real  possibility  in 
the  not-too-distant  future.  Tfie  three  Industries 
covered  by  this  legislation  happen  to  have 
been  harder  hit  tfian  most 

ITC  decistons,  sfiowing  the  problems  of 
these  industries  can  be  traced  to  imports, 
have  been  ignored  by  Vns  Prestoent  Instead, 
ttiose  complaining  have  been  toto  to  wait  for 
the  just-conckjded   Multi-Fiber   Arrangement 
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agreement  Unfortunately,  it  can  only  be 
viewed  as  too  little  too  late.  Current  agree- 
ments have  not  been  adequately  enforced 
and  limits  are  routinely  exceeded. 

I,  for  one,  am  particulariy  upset  by  the  moral 
indifference  of  this  administration  to  South  Af- 
rica's apartfieto  poltotos  in  negotiating  agree- 
ments in  ttiis  area.  As  everyone  knows,  by 
now,  a  4-percent  increase  in  imports  of  tfiat 
nation's  textile  products  is  among  tfie  items 
just  recently  agreed  to  t>y  the  administration.  If 
for  no  otfier  reason,  I  have  to  look  elsewhere 
for  a  textile  ti^ade  polk:y.  Frankly,  I  would 
rather  take  my  chances  under  tfie  provistons 
of  Congress'  legislation  than  tfie  administra- 
tion's amoral  trade  negotiations. 

Whito  ttie  House-passed  sanctions  bill 
wouto  go  further  and  ban  all  South  African 
ti-ade,  tfie  vetoed  bill  would  at  least  roll  back 
categories  of  sensitive  textito  products  export- 
ed by  South  Africa  by  about  38  percent 
before  altowing  increases  of  any  kind.  And  it 
would  cover  all  categories.  The  PreskJent's 
quota  agreement  does  not  even  set  a  limit  on 
the  categories  wfiere  ttie  bulk  of  the  Imports 
are  occurring— manmade  fiber  and  yam. 

But,  my  support  of  veto  override  In  this  in- 
stance is  not  just  based  on  overall  macroeco- 
nomic  considerations  or  South  African  foreign 
poltoy  considerations— important  as  they  are. 
It  is  firmly  grounded  on  my  experience  as  a 
member  of  tfie  Pennsylvania  delegation  and 
an  inner-city  Congressman  from  Philadelphia. 
The  toss  of  manufacturing  jobs  In  tfie  Philadel- 
phia metropolitan  area  alone  over  tfie  past 
decade  in  textiles  has  been  in  the  tens  of 
tfKXJsands.  It's  already  reached  the  point 
where,  in  voting  for  this  override,  I'm  not  pro- 
tecting much.  It's  almost  too  late  to  be  Inter- 
ested In  anything  more  than  a  principle,  wfiere 
these  Industries  are  corKemed.  I  wouto  have 
preferred  the  original  House  bill  because  it 
wouto  have  covered  more  industries  and  more 
jobs. 

In  concluskxi,  I  know  that  national  and  Inter- 
national economtos  are  compltoated  sets  of 
interrelattonships.  But  tfiese  relationships 
cannot  tie  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  one-way 
affairs.  We  cannot  tiecome  so  obsessed 
about  ttie  delicacy  of  international  diptomacy 
tfiat  we  cease  to  look  out  for  our  Interests. 
Recently,  I  participated  in  extensive  meetings 
with  tfie  Japanese  Trade  and  Finance  Minis- 
ters and  came  away  with  the  Impresston  tfiat 
tfiey  do  not  fully  understand  how  seriously  we, 
in  Congress,  view  ttie  trade  Imtialance  with 
tfieir  nation  as  well  as  otfier  nations. 

Every  now  and  tfien,  it  is  good  to  get  our 
trading  partners  attention  by  totting  tfiem  know 
the  sleeping  giant  can  be  provoked  to  action. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In 
strong  support  of  tfie  motion  to  override  the 
Prestoent's  veto  of  H.R.  1562.  This  bill  offers 
wfiat  may  tie  the  last  strand  of  tiope  for  our 
Nation's  textile  and  footwear  manufacturers. 

In  west  and  mktole  Tennessee,  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  jobs  have  been  tost  In  recent 
years.  Losing  tfiese  jobs  is  frustrating,  txjt 
wfiat  makes  it  more,  is  tfie  fact  tfiat  tfiese  jobs 
are  being  k>st  not  because  tfie  Industries 
aren't  competitive,  but  In  large  part  because 
of  tfie  unfair  trading  practices  of  our  foreign 
allies. 

As  chainnan  of  tfie  Republtoan  Task  Force 
on  International  Trade,  I  take  no  pleasure  In 


fighting  the  administration  on  this  issue.  In 
part  I  agree  with  Prestoent  Reagan's  goal  of 
a  system  of  free  and  open  International  tiBde. 
But  tfie  Prestoent,  unfortunately,  has  not  ag- 
gressively enforced  existing  ti^ade  laws  to  pre- 
vent unfair  tiading  practices.  The  result  has 
tieen  tfiat  free  trade  isn't  fair  trade. 

There  have  been  sincere  attempts  to  keep 
Intemattonal  trading  practices  fair,  tiut  tfiey 
have  been  largely  Ineffective.  The  Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement,  for  example,  is  tfie  intemattonal 
trade  agreement  governing  trade  In  textiles 
and  apparel.  Its  purpose  is  to  altow  foreign 
textile  and  apparel  to  be  exported  to  tfie 
United  States  at  a  growth  rate  tfiat  does  not 
disrupt  domestic  Industry. 

Unfortunately,  U.S.  Government  agencies 
have  failed  to  Implement  this  arrangement's 
provistons  forcefully  and  In  a  timely  fashton.  If 
this  fiad  tieen  purposely  imptomented,  we 
would  see  a  U.S.  market  free  of  import  disrup- 
tion, with  6  percent  or  less  annual  Import 
growth. 

Instead,  failure  to  enforce  the  law  has 
caused  extrenie  disruption.  Textile  imports 
have  grown  an  average  of  16  percent  per  year 
since  1980.  More  than  300,000  jotis  have 
t>een  lost  since  tfien.  Imports  now  claim  over 
50  percent  of  the  U.S.  clothing  martlet  The 
situation  Is  even  worse  In  tfie  footwear  indus- 
try. 

Let's  save  American  jobs;  vote  to  override 
the  veto. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  overrtoing  tfie  Prestoent's  veto  of  H.R. 
1562. 

I  support  H.R.  1562  because  I  share  tfie 
frustration  of  tfie  textile  Industry  over  tfie  con- 
tinual violation  and  evasion  of  the  Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement  [MFA]  by  many  of  the  major  tex- 
tile producing  nations.  Textile  Imports  have  In- 
creased by  19  percent  each  year  since  1980, 
even  ttiough  the  MFA  specifically  limits  import 
growth  to  6  percent  per  year.  Tfie  failure  of 
tfie  administration  to  enforce  this  agreement 
or  take  action  against  tfie  major  vtolators  led 
tfie  Irtoustry  to  tum  to  Congress  for  relet.  In 
voting  for  H.R.  1562,  I  believed  that  passage 
of  the  tiill  wouto  force  tfie  administration  to 
begin  enforcing  the  existing  limits  of  the  MFA 
and  would  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  In  negotiaiing  tougher 
Import  limits  with  major  textile  Importing  coun- 
tries. 

What  has  happened  since  tfie  Prestoent 
vetoed  the  bill  on  December  1 7?  First  tfie  ad- 
ministi^ation  began  enforcing  the  6  percent 
annual  import  limit  under  the  existing  MFA. 
But  this  effort  lasted  only  a  few  months. 
Secorto,  the  administration  began  to  negotiate 
new  limits  on  textile  imports  with  Korea,  Hong 
Kong,  arto  Taiwan.  In  tfie  last  few  weeks,  tfie 
adminlsti^ation  has  announced  a  series  of 
agreements  with  tfiese  three  nuijor  importing 
nations  that  limit  Import  growth  to  less  than  1 
percent  per  year,  using  calendar  year  1 985  as 
abase. 

Tfie  administratton  points  out  that  the  pacts 
reached  with  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  arto  Korea 
whil  not  througfKXJt  the  4-year  Kfe  of  tfie 
agreements,  altow  Imports  to  reach  tfie  cur- 
rent level.  However,  this  ignores  tfie  fact  tfiat 
in  each  of  the  last  5  years,  imports  have  in- 
creased by  three  times  tfie  alk>wat>to  MFA 
limits.  Tfiese  vtolations  have  driven  the  level 
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of  imports  up  so  high  that  sorfie  measure  of 
relief,  beyond  simply  rolling  b«ck  imports  to 
the  1985  level,  is  justified.         I 

As  a  ti-aditional  ft^ee  trader.  I  oan  understand 
the  concerns  of  those  who  have  spoken  up  in 
opposition  to  this  legislation.  JAs  a  general 
ruto,  I  favor  negotiated  inten^ttonal  agree- 
ments to  unilateral  legislation  to  limit  imports. 
We  must  rememtier  tfiat  every  action  has  a 
reaction  In  the  International  tracje  forum.  How- 
ever, the  situation  we  face  todav  Is  exception- 
al. International  agreements,  concluded  and 
put  in  place,  were  ignored  by  signatory  na- 
tions arto  tfie  administratton.  Reliance  upon 
free  trade  requires  adfiering  tb  tfie  agreed- 
upon  guktollnes.  When  the  miss  have  been 
tiroken  and  a  vital  domestic  Industry  Is  tfireat- 
ened. Congress  must  take  toiigh  action.  I'm 
not  happy  that  we  find  ourselves  In  this  situa- 
tion today.  However,  it  is  nJ  hope  that  a 
sti-ong  override  vote  tixtey  will  prevent  us  from 
taking  similar  action  in  tfie  futur<  \. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Spealter,  this  body 
has  debated  one  of  the  most  Irr  portant  pieces 
of  legislation  tfiat  we'll  constoer  this  year,  but 
the  strong  assurances  that  weVe  been  given 
this  week  from  tfie  Reagan  adrninistration  that 
meaningful  efforts  are  being  e)ff>ended  to  re- 
store "ft^ee"  and  "fair"  ti^ade  will  all  but  evapo- 
rate to  become  broken  promlse|s  If  tfie  House 
fails  to  ovemde  President  Reagan's  veto  of 
H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and  Applet  Trade  En- 
forcement Act 

It  is  painfully  obvious 
House  to  override  tfie  Pr( 
comprehensive  textito 
measure  would  result  in 
American  workers  being  pui 
of  unemployment  over  the 
even  though  ttie  current  administration  contirv 
ues  to  deny  the  seriousness  of  our  trade  prob- 
lem while  recent  estimates  plac^  our  Nation's 
ti^ade  deficit  for  this  year  at  SI  70  billton,  a 
record  year  for  tfie  sixth  time  In  U  row — equiv- 
alent to  tfie  number  of  years  jfiat  Prestoent 
Reagan  has  occuptod  tfie  White  House. 

In  view  of  Prestoent  Reagans  intense  ef- 
forts to  defeat  tfie  override  tjy  the  House 
today,  we  have  truly  witnesseq,  once  again, 
how  the  Prestoent  forsakes  the  <  livelihoods  of 
hundreds  of  tfiousands  of  Anierican  textito 
and  apparel  workers  as  well  )is  millions  of 
otfier  Americans  wfio  have  suffered  in  tfie 
past  and  countiess  otfiers  wfio  will  have  to 
suffer  in  tfie  future  tiecause  of  the  massive 
faitore  of  this  administration  to  ( fiact  and  en- 
force a  sutistantive  trade  pdtoy. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  offended  by  the  argu- 
ments that  come  out  of  the  Wliite  House  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  1562,  arguments  ttiat  were 
completely  lacking  logk:  and  totally  without 
foundation.  The  fears  tfiat  wefe  expressed 
about  possible  retaliation  biy  textile  exporting 
nations  against  American  farm  j  exports  and 
other  goods  tfiat  we  proauce  iire  ludicrous. 
Obviously,  someone  in  the  administration  has 
not  told  the  Prestoent  of  tfie  recent  stiocking 
figures  sfiowing  that  tfie  United  States  is  cur- 
rently importing  more  agricultural  goods  tfian 
we  export— a  situation  we  have  not  witnessed 
for  over  a  generation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  pn  additional 
half-millton  American  textito  and!  apparel  jobs 
may  be  lost  over  tfie  next  5  yeari,  due  primar- 
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ily  to  the  lack  of  essential  safeguards  for 
these  jobs  that  H.R.  1562  would  provide.  Such 
a  massive  loss  of  jobs  could  come  in  the 
aftermath  of  an  estimated  loss  of  300,000 
jobs  in  ttie  American  textile  and  apparel 
sector  since  1980,  a  loss  due  primarily  to  rap- 
idly rising  Imports. 

President  Reagan  says  that  H.R.  1562, 
wtiich  is  interxled  to  protect  American  textile 
workers  who,  on  average,  earn  $13,000  per 
year,  woukj  possibly  cost  us  $70,000  per 
worker  if  enacted.  This  is  ridiculous  and  mean- 
ir>gless.  WoukJ  this  type  of  logic  be  any  more 
persuasive  if  ttiese  workers  were  earning,  on 
average,  half  of  what  they  earn  today?  And 
does  this  mean  that  someone  earning  a 
higher  salary  is  somehow  more  deserving  of 
protection  from  Vne  impact  of  imports  than 
someone  wtw  receives  wages  just  barely 
above  poverty  level? 

Quite  simply,  this  administratk>n  has  taken 
the  easy  way  out  of  this  national  dilemma  by 
pitting  American  workers,  farmers,  arxJ  con- 
sumers against  one  another  for  the  sake  of 
deferxjing  Its  empty  trade  polrcy  and  its  even 
worse  record  of  protecting  American  indus- 
tries and  workers.  The  President  is  willing  to 
sell  taxpayer-subsidized  grain  to  the  Soviets, 
but  he  cannot  even  lift  a  pen  to  sign  into  law 
legislatk>n  to  assist  American  businesses  and 
millnns  of  American  vrarkers. 

So  I  must  ask.  What  will  happen  to  ttie 
many  voices  of  concern  that  we  have  been 
hearing  this  week  throughout  this  Chamber  If 
we  do  not  override  ttie  President's  veto?  If  we 
fail  in  this  attempt,  then  wt^t  does  this  say 
about  our  concerns  about  the  futures  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  and  the  future  of  American 
industry? 

The  time  for  truly  "free"  and  "fair"  trade  is 
mw,  before  one  more  American  becomes  un- 
emptoyed  and  before  one  more  American 
txjsiness  ck>ses  its  doors  for  the  last  time.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor  of 
H.R.  1562. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  sustain  tt)e  President's 
veto  of  H.R.  1562,  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act. 

I  am  convinced  tfiat  H.R.  1 562  is  a  danger- 
ous piece  of  legislation,  and  its  dismissal  by 
the  House  comes  as  a  great  relief  to  me. 

Like  many  of  you,  I  have  received  countless 
calls  for  assistance  from  our  Nation's  textile 
iTKlustry,  indeed  one  of  the  most  organized  ef- 
forts I  have  witr>essed  to  date.  It  came  as  no 
surprise  to  me,  therefore,  that  most  of  the 
calls  raised  the  same  po<nt:  that  textile  im- 
ports are  costing  our  domestic  Industry  jobs, 
disnjptirg  our  own  markets,  and  straining  our 
trade  defkaL 

The  cure,  it  was  asserted,  is  found  In  the 
form  of  H.R.  1562,  a  bill  designed  to  provide  a 
fighting  chance  for  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel 
industry  by  simply  stowing  the  rate  of  import 
growth. 

However.  H.R.  1562  is  not  all  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be.  For.  It  woukj  not  necessarily  ben- 
efit every  segment  of  our  textile  and  apparel 
industry.  Hawai's  textile  arxj  apparel  industry, 
in  fact,  would  be  literally  devastated  if  H.R. 
1562  is  altowed  to  prevail. 

Frankly.  I  think  of  this  measure  as  one 
posing  a  "doubie-whammy"  on  Hawai.  For. 
not  only  wouM  the  industry  suffer  a  minimum 


40-percent  reductran  In  Imports  as  a  result  of 
the  t)ill,  tMJt  It  Is  clear  that  it  will  not  be  able  to 
depend  on  the  domestic  industry  for  compert- 
satory  assistance. 

Members  of  Hawaii's  textile  Industry  have 
met  with  representatives  of  our  country's  larg- 
est textile  manufacturers,  and  have  discov- 
ered ttuit,  while  the  domestic  manufacturers 
have  the  technological  capability  to  meet  Ha- 
waii's needs,  they  would  not  te  inclined  to  do 
so  because  it  would  not  be  economically  fea- 
sible for  them.  Hawaiian  prints,  for  example, 
are  small  runs  which  are  rarely  reprinted. 
While  able  to  print  small  runs  of  yardage,  the 
domestic  representatives  simply  would  not 
unless  ensured  of  repeat  orders.  Additkinally, 
Hawaii's  prints  require  multiple  screens  which, 
while  technk:ally  feasible,  would  require  k>ng, 
repeated  runs  to  ensure  economk:  feasibility. 
Indeed,  the  domestk:  representatives  noted 
the  Hawaii  Industry  Is  unique,  and  unsupporta- 
ble  by  the  national  Industry. 

On  the  national  front,  the  prospects  for  H.R. 
1562's  envisioned  relief  are  just  as  poor.  We 
all  know  the  real  implications  here.  First,  this 
bill  would  needlessly  impose  additional  costs 
on  consumers.  Take,  for  example,  denim 
jeans.  The  existing  quota  and  tariff  system,  it 
is  found,  adds  15.6  percent  to  the  retail  cost 
of  a  pair  of  $20  jeans.  The  cost  of  obtaining 
the  quota  overseas  and  of  paying  the  U.S. 
tariff  is  $3.12.  The  severe  decrease  In  quota 
levels  required  by  the  bill  will  therefore  in- 
crease the  quota  and  tariff  cost  to  $8.12  on 
the  same  pair  of  jeans.  Quite  an  Increase, 
isn't  it? 

Second,  the  cost  to  the  Government  will  be 
astounding.  Estimates  of  the  direct  Federal 
costs  total  approximately  $2  billton  per  year. 

Third,  we  must  recognize  the  cost  in  ex- 
ports lost  as  a  result  of  the  measure.  In  1 984, 
the  12  natrons  most  adversely  affected  by  the 
bill  Imported  53  billk>n  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
from  the  United  States.  A  total  of  34  percent 
of  our  country's  agricultural  exports  went  to 
tfiose  12  countries.  Direct  retaliation  Is  certain. 

Fourth,  tf>e  cost  of  job  creatton  is  great.  For 
each  job  created  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  to 
$1 5,000,  it  is  estimated  that  ttiere  would  be  an 
associated  cost  of  $140,000.  Since  recent 
studies  show  VnaX  as  many  jobs  woukJ  be  de- 
stroyed as  created,  the  economk:  losses 
would  be  substantial. 

All  of  these  costs  for  the  sake  of  an  indus- 
try whose  own  vitality  seems  quite  assured. 

Statistrcs  brought  to  my  attentton  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Bill  Frenzel. 
clearly  denrranstrate  ttie  vigor  of  the  industry. 
In  the  first  5  months  of  1986,  textile  output, 
for  example,  is  up  1 1  percent,  while  apparel  is 
up  by  3  percent  In  additkxi,  in  both  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  this  year  profits  have 
doubled,  and  in  the  first  5  rrxinths  of  1986, 
productivity  has  Increased  by  more  than  7  per- 
cent 

These  figures  are  sure  to  be  bettered,  too, 
as  a  result  of  the  administratnn's  recent  pacts 
with  ttie  Governments  of  South  Korea,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Taiwan.  As  you  know,  these  textile 
accords  are  tighter  now:  0.8  percent  growth 
Kmits  on  South  Korea  shipments,  1  percent  on 
those  of  Hong  Kong,  and  0.5  percent  on  Tai- 
wan's. In  fact  the  new  accords  are  even  more 
stringent  for  tfiey  have  been  expanded  to  con- 


trol all  textile  and  apparel  Imports,  including 
prevk>usly  unregulated  fibers. 

Isn't  this  enough? 

There  is  simply  no  more  to  say.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  expressed  last  October.  I  am  truly  sym- 
pathetk:  to  the  plight  of  our  Nation's  textile 
workers.  I  am  also  truly  sympathetk:  to  tf>e  im- 
portant nattonal  issue  of  controlling  our  trade 
deficit.  Likewise,  I  recognize  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  is  less  stringent  than  that 
passed  by  tf>e  House  last  year.  Nevertheless, 
I  firmly  t>elieve  that  this  legislation  is  not  the 
answer.  We  must  accept  the  issue  for  what  it 
really  is,  no  less  and  no  more — an  age-old 
system  that  Is  finally  coming  home  to  haunt 
us— arKl  work  from  there.  Until  we  are  willing 
to  accept  that  fact  anything  we  do  will  hurt, 
not  help  us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  notify  the  Members  that 
there  is  approximately  15  minutes  of 
debate  remaining  on  this  motion.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] has  3  minutes  remaining,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane] 
has  3  minutes  and  20  seconds  remain- 
ing, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Jenkins]  has  6  minutes  and  40  seconds 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Campbell]  has  2 
minutes  and  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  4 
minutes.  I  had  4  minutes  remaining. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  gentleman  yielded  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  to  Members  for 
unanimous-consent  requests  which  in- 
cluded short  speeches. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
the  first  time  I  have  ever  had  the 
Chair  call  that  on  me. 

The  SPEAKEai  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  set  a  precedent,  then. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Campbell]. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  again  as  to  the  time?  I  had  2 
minutes  and  45  seconds  remaining, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  is  left. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  2  minutes  and  30  sec- 
onds remaining. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Apparently,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  a  lot  of  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  and  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to, 
and  the  gentleman  will  not  be  penal- 
ized for  that  time. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  2  million  tex- 
tile and  apparel  workers  that  are  left 
in  America. 

I  supported  this  administration  since 
it  has  been  In  office  on  most  issues, 
but  this  time  they  are  wrong;  they 
have  made  a  mistake.  They  have  lis- 
tened to  the  State  Department  more 
than  they  have  listened  to  the  Com- 
merce Department,  and  it  is  time  that 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  did 
something  to  get  their  attention,  as 
well  as  the  attention  of  the  world. 

I  rise  to  ask  whether  having  any  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  in  America  Ls 
in  the  national  interest.  I  have  heard 
that  questioned.  I  believe  it  is.  I  have 
heard  the  term,  "fair  trade,"  today.  I 
have  heard  those  who  support  the 
veto  speak  of  fair  trade. 

I  ask  you,  why  is  it  all  right  to  use 
the  taxpayers'  money,  money  from  the 
textile  workers,  to  subsidize  grain  to 
be  shipped  to  Russia  and  you  will  not 
vote  with  us  to  help  keep  those  jobs?  I 
ask  you  that. 

I  ask  you,  why  is  it  not  fair  to  have 
reasonable  rules  in  America  for  textile 
and  apparel  when  it  was  all  right  to 
have  quotas  and  rollbacks  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry?  I  wonder  about  fair 
trade  if  you  are  going  to  use  that  term. 

You  have  spoken  of  farm  opposition. 
Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  cotton  producers  and  the 
com  producers  are  supporting  the 
override  of  this  veto?  Are  they  not 
farmers?  Are  they  not  interested  in 
the  farm  problems  of  America? 

You  have  spoken  of  consumer  oppo- 
sition. Then  how  do  you  accoimt  for 
the  fact  that  the  National  Consumers 
League  supports  the  override?  Where 
are  your  facts  coming  from? 

You  spoke  of  retaliation,  and  yet 
you  do  not  mention  the  fact  that  the 
European  Community  not  only  rolled 
back  but  froze,  and  it  has  had  only  a 
20-percent  increase  in  textile  and  ap- 
ptu-el  growth  in  the  last  5  years;  yet 
they  were  not  retaliated  against,  and 
they  are  signatories  to  the  same  agree- 
ments we  are.  Where  are  your  facts 
coming  from? 

You  talk  about  America.  We  have  a 
105-percent  increase  in  this  country  in 
textile  in  5  years.  We  have  lost  300,000 
jobs.  We  are  talking  about  Small  Town 
America  going  away.  There  are  no 
jobs.  It  is  time  that  we  started  looking 
at  the  facts,  I  say  to  the  Members. 

You  spoke  of  open  markets.  Let  me 
ask  you,  then,  why  is  it  that  the  great 
open  market  of  America  takes  over  55 
percent  of  the  developing  world's 
product  while  Japan  and  the  Europe- 
an Community  close  them  out?  What 
have  you  done  to  open  the  markets? 
Why  can  American  goods  not  go  into 
those  markets?  Why  do  they  block  us 
and  it  is  not  all  right  for  us  to  stand 
up  and  fight?  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  say  that  we 
have  an  extremely  serious  matter 
before  us.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
futtire  of  this  industry  and  these  jobs 
rest  on  the  vote  today,  and  I  ask  each 
of  you  to  vote  your  conscience  and,  for 
God's  sake,  try  to  help  America  one 
time.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Cranz]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  an  inquiry  as  to  how  much  time 


the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] has  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CRANE.  And.  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  the  Chair  tell  me  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Crane] 
has  3  minutes  and  20  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  and  10  seconds  to  my 
distinguished  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  and  I  relin- 
quish the  other  10  seconds  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Gibbons]  who  gave  it  to  me  in 
the  first  place. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes  and  10  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
not  only  an  explosive  trade  issue,  it  is 
an  explosive  political  issue.  The  time 
for  this  bill  has  come  and  gone.  We 
are  finally  waging  war  against  unfair 
trade  practices. 

The  administration  just  negotiated  a 
tough  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement. 

The  USTR  is  fUing  more  and  more 
cases  against  unfair  trade  practices. 

The  administration  now  has  in  place 
new  agreements  with  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong  that  are,  "the  tightest  and 
most  comprehensive  textile  agree- 
ments the  United  States  has  ever  ne- 
gotiated." 

For  Hong  Kong  it  will  reduce  im- 
ports almost  5  percent  from  levels  pre- 
vailing in  the  most  recent  12-month 
period.  For  Taiwan  the  figure  is  7  per- 
cent lower  than  most  recent  levels. 

Just  the  day  before  yesterday,  a  4- 
year  treaty  was  announced  between 
South  Korea  and  the  United  States  re- 
straining growth  in  Korea's  textile  im- 
ports to  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  a 
year. 

That  means  the  Koreans  must 
cancel  a  number  of  contracts  they  had 
already  signed  for  this  year  under 
which  they  were  planning  to  substan- 
tially increase  their  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

Furthermore,  we  are  currently  main- 
taining over  1,300  quotas;  approxi- 
mately 550  of  those  have  been  estab- 
lished since  1981  including  250  in  1984 
alone.  The  system  of  quotas  covers 
more  than  100  product  categories  with 
more  than  80  percent  of  U.S.  imports 
from  low-wage  countries  subject  to  re- 
straint. 

Truth  is.  the  textile  industry  is  al- 
ready the  most  protected  of  any  major 
industry  in  the  USA  so  far  as  quotas 
are  concerned. 

So,  if  you  are  planning  to  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  HJl. 
1562  because  you  want  to  send  the 
President  a  message.  I  would  say:  he 
already  has  the  message  and  he  has 
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but  he's 


acted  upon  it,  maybe  late, 
acted. 

If  we  override  this  veto  oiir  OATT 
trading  partners  have  a  right  to 
reduce,  dollar  for  dollar,  ou^  exports 
to  those  countries.  We  cap  expect 
harsh  retaliation  against  American  ex- 
ports of  wheat,  soybeans,  cbtton.  to- 
bacco, and  manufactured  i;oods.  Is 
that  what  we  want?  T 

I  have  to  be  concerned  with  our  agri- 
culture community,  farmers  In  my  dis- 
trict serving  once  again  as  the  inno- 
cent victims  of  misguided  tiade  poli- 
cies. They  always  seem  to  get  it 
coming  and  going. 

Those  of  you  who  would  throw  a 
stone  at  our  trading  parthers.  are 
really  throwing  a  boomemng  that 
surely  will  come  back  to  hurt  us. 

No  one  can  deny  the  very  » irious  cir 
cumstances  of  American  textile  indus- 
ties  a  few  years  ago.  But  al  of  us  in 
manufacturing      have      beei      going 
through  a  difficult  transition  period. 

No  one  can  deny  that  thing  s  are  now 
improving  in  the  textile  industry.  It 
just  isn't  right  to  impose  a  crastic  so 
lution  for  that  industry  bas<d  on  cir 
cumstances  that  no  longer  ex  ist 

Unemployment  is  highei  in  my 
home  State  of  Illinois  thai  it  is  in 
most  States  if  not  all  the  Stites  from 
which  we're  hearing  the  complaints 
today, 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  bi^  of  histo- 
ry: 

bill 


became 

a  year  of 

Switzerland. 

Brjtain   and 

a  year  or 

and  ex- 


When  the  Smoot-Hawley 
law  in  1930,  after  more  than 
debate,     Spain,     Italy, 
France,    Canada,    Great 
Austria  raised  tariffs  within 
so.  The  depression  continueji 
panded. 

A  substantial  body  of  opinibn 
scholars  holds  that  these  tariffs 
the  resulting  economic 
direct  result  of  Smoot-Hawle: ' 

And  now  we  are  being  asked  to  take 
the  same  kind  of  action  again . 

I  would  urge  you  to  reject 
bill  by  voting  "no"  on  the 
override. 
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Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speakejr.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
short  time  to  talk  with  you 
bill,  about  what  the  course 
over  the  past  2  years.  Let  me 
you  the  process.  We  began  in, 
1982  seeking  relief.  We  plestded 
the  administration.  We  ple4ded 
people  on  our  side  saying 
was  going  to  get  beyond  control 
tried  again  in  1983  and  1984, 

This  bill  itself  is  not  a 
This  bill  was  Introduced  in 
20  months  ago.  We  did  not 
this  bill  last  month  to  come 
and  surprise  the  administration, 
member  of  the  Trade  Subcon  imlttee, 
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have  been  pleading  with  people  on  my 
aide  and  this  side  and  down  at  the 
White  House,  saying  this  is  going  to 
get  beyond  us.  We  have  to  have  some 
action  to  save  basic  industries  in  this 
Nation.  We  have  to  have  relief  not 
only  In  this  industry,  but  in  all  basic 
industries.  If  we  do  not.  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  lead  the  free  world  that  all 
of  us  want  to  lead.  It  is  Just  that 
simple. 

The  administration  has  ignored  us. 
They  have  done  absolutely  nothing. 
They  have  given  us  no  relief  and  sud- 
denly in  the  last  2  weeks  agreements 
have  been  signed  so  quickly  it  sounds 
like  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 
Korea.  Taiwan.  Hong  Kong,  MFA.  We 
cannot  even  understand  what  they  are 
In  the  last  3  days,  they  have  been  sign- 
ing them  so  fast. 

They  have  given  relief  for  wheat. 
They  have  given  relief  to  micro-com- 
puters. They  even  helped  timber  a 
little  in  the  far  west. 

And  they  say  this  is  political,  from 
my  viewpoint? 

I  have  been  asking  them  for  20 
months  with  this  bill,  but  no  action. 
E)urlng  that  20  months  when  this 
House  overwhelmingly  from  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike  passed  it. 
the  Senate  passed  it.  And  then  what 
did  I  do?  I  said  I  am  going  to  ask  that 
the  administration  have  8  more 
months  to  straighten  the  matter  out. 
Eight  months  have  passed  and  imports 
are  up  22  percent  during  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  over  last  year.  Is 
that  help  for  the  American  working 
people?  Is  that  the  type  of  trade  policy 
that  we  in  this  body  on  both  sides 
exi>ect  of  any  administration? 

Oh.  now,  you  can  hear  all  the  argu- 
ments that  this  is  Smoot-Hawley  all 
over  again.  This  is  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Let  me  tell  you  something,  if  this 
biU  calls  for  any  rollback  in  imports, 
which  it  does  against  three  countries, 
they  would  not  be  rolled  back  if  they 
had  not  been  rolled  up.  That  is  the 
only  reason  they  are  being  rolled  back. 

When  Korea,  our  good  ally,  com- 
plains that  this  is  protectionist  and 
they  wlU  not  let  a  single  garment  in 
from  Thailand,  from  Bangladesh, 
from  all  the  little  Third  World  coun- 
tries, when  Japan  complains,  with  a 
$50  billion  to  $70  billion  surplus  and 
their  Imports  of  garments  and  textiles 
have  remained  at  6  percent  for  the 
past  5  years,  even  if  you  would  say  to 
Japan,  as  I  do.  that  I  cannot  compete 
in  your  market,  but  Thailand  can, 
Korea  can,  Bangladesh  can.  Do  some- 
thing to  take  some  of  the  excess  pro- 
duction of  the  world. 

We  in  this  Nation  are  taking  70  per- 
cent of  every  piece  of  clothing  manu- 
factured in  every  developing  country 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  I  want  to 
help  them.  I  understand  their  dilem- 
ma, but  we  cannot  take  it  alL 


I  understand  that  some  industries 
maybe,  according  to  some  people, 
ought  to  be  phased  out.  I  have  heard 
that. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  textile/apparel  industry.  It  is  not 
the  biggest  industry  in  my  district,  but 
it  is  symbolic  of  what  is  happening 
today.  Those  people  never  ask  for 
much,  those  workers.  They  work  8 
hours  a  day.  If  you  really  listen  to 
them,  there  are  two  things  they  are  in- 
terested in:  a  Job,  security  in  their  old 
age,  nothing  else.  And  you  are  elimi- 
nating those.  Most  of  them  are  women 
and  minorities. 

You  say  that  they  ought  to  move 
somewhere,  take  a  high-technology 
Job,  move  into  some  other  industry. 
They  live  100  miles  away  from  a  met- 
ropolitan area.  Their  husbands  are 
working  at  other  Jobs.  They  cannot 
move. 

So  what  do  you  do?  Tou  eliminate 
by  half  their  standard  of  living. 

Oh.  this  industry  has  been  ignored. 
It  has  not  priced  itself  out  of  the 
market.  They  have  $5.87  an  hour  aver- 
age wage. 

They  have  not  failed  to  modernize— 
a  billion  dollars  every  single  year  for 
the  past  4  years.  There  are  no  more  ef- 
ficient industries  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  than  right  here  in  this  industry. 
They  have  kept  pace  with  all  of  the 
modem  technology.  And  you  want  to 
write  it  off? 

I  simply  say  this:  It  is  no  small  in- 
dustry. 2  million  Americans,  more 
than  automobiles  and  steel  combined. 

Now.  I  have  helped  timber.  I  have 
helped  microchips.  I  have  helped  auto- 
mobiles and  I  have  helped  wheat. 

I  am  calling  in  the  chips. 

My  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
I  simply  want  to  say  this.  This  is  not  a 
partisan  fight.  There  might  have  been 
a  better  way  to  do  it  if  we  had  the  op- 
portimity.  I  do  not  now  intend  to 
make  it  a  partisan  fight,  because  I 
could  not.  I  have  too  many  allies  here 
on  this  issue. 

This  is  an  American  fight.  You  can 
decide  to  do  it  today  or  you  can  wait 
and  do  it  on  some  other  Issue.  At  some 
point,  it  must  be  done. 

I  would  hope  that  it  does  not  cause 
any  great  calamities.  I  do  not  think  it 
will;  but  whatever  you  do.  you  will  be 
able  to  defend  it  in  your  districts  2 
months  from  now. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
a  tough  act  to  follow.  I  commend  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I 
think  he  will  tell  you  that  Sam  Gib- 
bons has  never  held  the  gentleman  up 
1  minute  in  all  his  quests  for  this.  I 
gave  him  a  hearing  a  few  days  after  he 
introduced  his  bill.  I  got  his  bill  out  of 
the  subcommittee  when  he  did  not 
have  the  votes. 

We  are  not  here  for  any  other  thing 
than  to  talk  about  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. I  have  no  chips.  I  do  not  play 
poker  with  my  coimtry  and  its  future. 


This  issue  is  not  a  new  argimient  in 
this  Congress.  This  country  for  over 
200  years  has  been  wracked  by  this 
same  debate.  If  you  check  American 
history,  you  will  find  that  when  we 
have  had  an  open  and  competitive 
policy.  America  has  prospered.  When 
we  have  had  a  restrictive  policy,  we 
have  had  depressions  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

If  you  check  the  6.500  years  of  re- 
corded history,  you  will  find  that  no 
nation  has  ever  raised  it  standard  of 
living  by  restricting  its  imports,  no 
nation. 

I  am  sorry  that  there  have  been  so 
many  misstatements  about  the  facts 
and  figures  in  this  debate.  My  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Kika 
DE  LA  Garza,  summarized  it  best  when 
he  said,  "Sam,  don't  you  know  in  con- 
gressional debate,  everybody  is  enti- 
tled to  their  own  figures?"  You  are. 
but  I  think  you  ought  to  know  what 
the  real  figures  are. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  they  have  been  keep- 
ing these  figures  for  a  long,  long  time, 
imports  of  finished  textile  products 
today  are  24.6  percent,  not  50  percent, 
not  any  of  those  high  percentages.  Ap- 
parel imports  are  35.8  percent.  They 
are  up  a  couple  points  from  last  year. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, employment  has  increased  in 
Georgia  by  over  120.000  in  the  last  6 
months  in  the  textile  industry.  Em- 
ployment has  increased  in  South  Caro- 
lina by  over  30.000  in  the  textile  indus- 
try. Employment  has  increased  in 
North  Carolina  somewhere  between 
those  2  figures. 

I  regret  to  say  that  it  has  not  in- 
creased in  Alabama  and  some  of  the 
other  areas,  but  it  has  increased  in 
many  regions. 

The  American  textile  industry,  and 
the  material  is  right  there  on  the  desk, 
is  going  through  a  change,  a  change 
that  is  as  American  as  apple  pie.  Some 
win  and  some  lose.  There  are  some  big 
winners  out  there. 

The  biggest  performer  on  the  stock 
market  last  year  was  the  American 
textile  industry,  positive  performance. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  The  Coimcil 
of  Economic  Advisers  tells  us  that  if 
we  pass  this  bill  and  it  becomes  law 
that  it  will  cost  $70,000  to  preserve 
each  $13,000  job  we  preserve  in  the 
textile  industry. 
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They  tell  us  that  otir  standard  of 
living  will  drop.  They  tell  us  that 
other  Americans  will  become  unem- 
ployed. Not  Just  Republican  econo- 
mists, not  just  Democrat  economists, 
but  all  economists  will  tell  you  that 
same  story.  So  this  is  a  serious  matter. 

Now  it  Is  serious  beyond  that  be- 
cause America's  reputation  is  on  the 
line. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gib- 
bons] has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gave 
a  minute  away  for  Members  to  make 
unanimous  consent  requests.  I  ask 
unanimous-consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  all  the  Mem- 
bers for  that  courtesy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  reputation  is 
on  the  line.  How  can  we  be  the  leaders 
of  the  world— the  military  and  the 
moral  leaders  of  the  world— if  we  have 
entered  into  some  40  agreements,  and 
then  unilaterally  disavowed  them?  We 
cannot.  Our  word  is  our  bond,  and  if 
our  word  is  no  good,  our  bond  is  no 
good.  No  one  will  trust  us,  and  that  is 
an  important  thing. 

So  the  American  textile  industry  has 
got  problems,  but  it  is  relatively  a 
prosperous  industry  in  America.  Em- 
ployment is  going  up  in  that  industry. 
Capital  investment  is  being  increased 
in  that  industry,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that,  because  we  have  some  real 
museum  pieces  out  there  that  we  are 
producing  textiles  in.  Believe  me,  I 
linow;  I  have  seen  them.  We  also  have 
some  excellent  mills. 

Our  reputation  is  on  the  line.  I 
would  ask  the  Members,  and  I  know 
that  it  is  not  a  popular  request  to 
make,  to  please  sustain  the  President's 
veto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bill,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Under  the  Constitution,  this  vote 
must  be  determined  by  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — yeas  276,  nays 
149.  answered  "present"  2.  not  voting 
5.  as  follows: 
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YEAS-276 

Ackermmn 

Bonlor  (MI) 

CUncer 

Alexander 

BoraU 

Cotaey 

AiKlrews 

Bosco 

Coble 

Annundo 

Boucher 

Coelho 

AnUiony 

Boxer 

Coleman  (MO) 

Applegmte 

Breaux 

Coleman  (TX) 

Aapin 

Brooks 

CoUlns 

Atklna 

Brown  (CA) 

Combest 

Banutfd 

Bruce 

Conte 

Barnes 

Brjrant 

Conyers 

Bates 

Burton  (CA) 

Cooper 

BenUey 

Bustamante 

Coufhlln 

BevUl 

Byron 

Coyne 

Blanl 

Callahan 

Crockett 

BHlrakls 

Campbell 

Daniel 

BlUey 

Carper 

Daiden 

Boehlert 

Carr 

Davis 

Boggs 

Chapman 

delaOaisa 

Boland 

Chappell 

Dellums 

Boner  (TN) 

Clay 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Din«eU 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Pish 

Flippo 

Plorlo 

FoglietU 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Prost 

Fuqua 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Oonzalez 

Ooodling 

Ciordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmidt 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HiUU 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 


Akaka 

Anderson 

Archer 

Armey 

AuCoin 

Badham 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bonker 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Chandler 


Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

KenneUy 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Lantos 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lundine 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Marlines 

Mavroules 

McCloekey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Mikulski 

MiUer(OH) 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

NichoU 

Nowak 

ONelU 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Perkins 

Price 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Range! 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

NAYS— 149 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dicks 

DorganCND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Evans  (IA> 

FaweU 


Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SIsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Uenny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Sundqulst 
Sweeney 
SwindaU 
Synar 
TaUon 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Town.s 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Waldon 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
WhiUey 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (MO) 


Fiedler 

Fields 

Frenzel 

GaUo 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Olickman 

Gradison 

Green 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

HUer 

Holt 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Klecika 

Kolbe 


Kramer 
lAFUee 
Lagomarsino 

lAtU 

Leach  (lA) 

Lent 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Uvingston 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsui 

MaaoU 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Meyers 

Mica 


Michel 
MiUer  (CA) 
Miller  (WA) 
MlneU 


KIA) 
XNE) 
.Robert 


Moorhead 
Morrison  (WA) 
Myers 

Nelson 

Nielaon 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Pease 

Penny 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

PuraeU 

Roberts 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 


Shumwar 
Slaltery 
Smiii 
Smith 
Smith. 
(CR> 
Snyler 
Solirt 
StaJ  tings 
Staiigeland 
Staik 
Stnnc 
Stttnp 
Swlt 
7^  ke 
Vaider  Jagt 
Vucmovlch 
WHker 
Wacman 
Welier 
Whtehurst 
Whttaker 
WiiLh 
Wof 
Wo  tley 


Wy  len 
Wyle 
Yoing 
Yoing 

Zacliau 


ANSW£3tED  "PRESENT!'— 2 
BedeU  Foley 

NOT  VOTINO-5 

Grotberg  Moore  SlUfnder 

Long  Pepper 

n  1355 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Iilr.  Pepper  and  Mrs.  Long  fo^,  with  Mr. 
Foley  against. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper].  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  myj  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  BEDELL  changed  his  {rote  from 
"nay"  to  "present." 

So.  two-thirds  ,not  having 
favor  thereof,  the  veto  of 
dent  was  sustained  and  the 
Jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPE:AK£R  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  The  (Herk  will 
notify  the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the 
House. 
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TREASURY,      POSTAL 
AND     GENERAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT. 


(HR 


tlie 
Postal 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speake-, 
that  the  House  resolve  itseli 
Committee  of  the  Whole 
State  *of  the  Union  for  the; 
consideration  of  the  biU 
making  appropriations  for 
ury  Department,  the  U.S 
ice.  the  Executive  Office  of 
dent,  and  certain  independent 
cies,  for  the  fiscal  year  endliu 
ber  30, 1987.  and  for  other 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questjion 
the  motion  offered  by  the 
from  California  [Mr.  Rotbal] 


IMI 


19387 


[(AK> 
[(PL) 


voted  in 

he  Presi- 

was  re- 


bill 


2  SERVICE 
GOVERNMENT 
1987 


,  I  move 

into  the 

e  on  the 

further 

5294). 

Treas- 

Serv- 

Ithe  Presl- 

agen- 

Septem- 


pu|poses. 

is  on 
gisntleman 


19388 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  HJl.  5294.  with  Mr.  Beileii- 
soN  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Friday, 
August  1,  1986,  the  bill  was  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point,  and  there 
were  2  hours  of  debate  remaining  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments 
to  the  biU? 

AMOiDifXirr  ormzD  bt  mr.  Jacobs 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  Page 
33.  line  11.  strike  out  "$1,234,000"  and  iijsert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$278,600". 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  strikes  out  the  slush  '  !nd 
for  the  former  Presidents  in  the 
amoimt  of  nearly  $1  million.  The  ven- 
erable chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  last  week  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  was  not  to 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money  as  the 
sole  object,  but  only  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  a  manner  in  which  it 
will  serve  the  taxpayers,  serve  the 
people  of  this  coimtry. 

In  the  case  of  the  former  Presidents, 
the  expenditure  of  this  $1  million  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  It  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  serve 
the  former  Presidents. 

A  former  President  of  the  United 
States  now  draws  from  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  $86,000  a  year  pension. 
That  is  a  higher  income  for  not  work- 
ing than  97  percent  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens who  are  working  and  paying  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

I  believe  that  most  Americans  think 
that  that  is  a  genteel  sufficiency:  but 
on  top  of  that,  each  of  these  former 
Presidents  receives  from  the  taxpayers 
a  sum  of  nearly  one-third  of  a  million 
dollars,  to  pay  for  secretaries,  to  pay 
for  office  rent  and  the  like. 

I  think  the  burning  question  that 
this  committee  ought  to  answer  is: 
How  long  after  a  President  leaves 
office  should  he  still  be  provided  an 
office  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  coim- 
try? 

A  former  President,  simply  because 
he  or  she  is  a  former  President,  com- 
mands a  si>eaker's  fee  on  the  magni- 
tude of  125.000  a  speech.  With  all  due 
respect,  calling  the  roll  of  our  living 
former  Presidents.  I  do  not  know 
which  one  can  make  a  $25,000  speech. 
That  is  something  bestowed  upon 
those  people  simply  because  they  have 
been  given  the  honor  of  serving  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  headed 
for  troubled  times.  We  have  had  a 
lovely  time  the  past  few  years,  with 
tax  cuts  and  ever-greater  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  the 
day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand. 

Some  people  might  say.  "Well,  a  mil- 
lion dollars  out  of  a  trillion  dollar 
budget,  what  does  it  amount  to?"  I  will 
say  that  it  amounts  to  a  horrible  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
Federal  apparatus,  in  particular,  and 
to  all  American  citizens  in  general. 

If  the  people  at  the  top  can  get  un- 
necessary spending  for  themselves, 
then  the  story  goes  all  the  way  down 
the  line,  "Why  shouldn't  I  take  this 
Government  car  home?  Why  shouldn't 
I  bum  a  little  bit  of  Government  gas? 
Why  shouldn't  I  use  some  postage 
that  really  belongs  to  the  taxpayers 
for  my  private  business?" 

It  is  a  bad  example  to  set,  and  I  hope 
the  committee  wiU  respond  to  what 
pole  after  pole  says  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  want. 
They  want  a  good  example  from  our 
former  Presidents  to  live  up  to  our 
former  President's  speeches. 

In  the  words  of  mark  Twain:  "To  do 
good  is  noble.  To  advise  others  to  do 
good  is  also  noble,  and  much  less  trou- 
ble." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  appropriation  for  this 
account  is  the  same  as  the  amount  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget. 

The  committee  did  not  increase 
funding  for  this  small  program.  We're 
Just  maintaining  the  status  quo. 

I  think  that  it's  important  to  closely 
examine  the  legislative  history  of  the 
"Allowances  and  staff  for  former 
Presidents"  before  the  House  decides 
to  make  significant  reductions  in  this 
account. 

Let's  face  it.  Unlike  most  accounts, 
the  constituency  for  this  program  is 
very  small.  Today,  it  primarily  consists 
of  three  men. 

In  1958.  when  the  allowance  for  pen- 
sions and  office  staff  was  first  author- 
ized, there  were  only  two  former  Presi- 
dents. 

In  fact,  when  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  held  hearings 
on  the  legislation  26  years  ago,  no  or- 
ganization or  private  individual  testi- 
fied. 

However,  there  was.  at  the  time,  a 
bipartisan  effort  by  the  leadership  of 
the  House. 

Speaker  Raybum.  Majority  Leader 
John  McCormack  and  Minority  Leader 
Joe  Martin  endorsed  the  program 
before  the  committee  and  on  the  floor. 

They  recognized  the  importance  of 
meeting  the  demands  placed  on 
former  Presidents  by  the  American 
people. 


Former  Speaker  John  McCormack 
testified  before  the  House  committee 
and  supported  the  legislation  creating 
this  program. 

He  said  at  the  time:  "The  interest  of 
the  American  people  in  the  President 
does  not  cease  when  his  term  of  office 
has  ended. 

"The  public  demands  speeches,  con- 
ferences, advice,  correspondence,  and 
otherwise,  after  his  service  as  Presi- 
dent is  over,  continues." 

P^irther,  as  former  heads  of  State, 
their  services  continue  to  be  solicited, 
and  they  remain  a  valuable  national 
resource  during  a  time  of  crisis  or 
great  need. 

Speaker  McCormack  recognized  that 
public  demands  on  our  former  Presi- 
dents must  be  with  public  support. 

At  that  time.  President  Truman  was 
receiving  400  letters  a  day  and  over 
300  invitations  a  month.  To  answer 
these  requests,  he  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  of  his  own  resources,  his  pen- 
sion as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Likewise  former  President  Hoover 
served  this  country  long  after  he  was 
President.  His  most  valuable  work  was 
as  head  of  the  Hoover  Commission,  a 
panel  charged  with  reorganizing  the 
executive  branch. 

Two  unmet  needs  motivated  the  cre- 
ation of  this  program  and  today  Justi- 
fy its  continued  existence. 

First,  many  people  in  this  coimtry 
continue  to  place  demands  on  our 
Presidents  after  their  term  has  ex- 
pired. 

They  receive  thousands  of  letters 
and  invitations,  make  hundreds  of 
public  appearances  for  charities  and 
occasionally  perform  official  duties. 

Another  justification  for  this  allow- 
ance can  be  found  in  the  way  our 
former  Presidents  were  treated  as 
compared  to  other  public  servants. 

Before  this  allowance  was  author- 
ized, former  Presidents  were  the  only 
major  office  holders  or  public  servants 
not  receiving  a  pension  and  other  ben- 
efits from  the  Government. 

At  the  same  time.  Supreme  Court 
Justices  could  retire  at  full  salary,  at 
any  time,  no  matter  how  long  they 
served.  An  even  better  comparison  was 
our  treatment  of  five-star  generals. 

These  retired  military  leaders,  tech- 
nically on  active  duty,  not  only  re- 
ceived full  salaries  for  a  pension,  but 
they  were  allowed  a  full  military  staff, 
a  chauffeur,  and  a  secretary. 

The  question  at  the  time  was  right- 
fully asked:  Should  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  be  treated 
less  than  his  subordinates? 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the 
Commander  in  Chief  should  be  treat- 
ed less  well  than  the  others.  I  think 
the  others  should  not  be  treated  that 
well. 

Does  the  gentleman,  would  he  care 
to  say  where  ex-President  Ford  is 
doing  his  charitable  speaking  today? 
Does  the  gentleman  know  where 
former  President  Ford  is  doing  his 
charitable  speaking  on  this  very  day? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  am  glad  to  inform 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  in  Texas, 
where  he  is  campaigning  against  one 
of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Bryant  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  some  days  he 
does  that,  and  some  days  he  does  some 
other  things. 

In  this  program,  we  are  only  doing 
the  same  thing  for  our  past  Speakers. 
We  are  doing  it  for  Speaker  Carl 
Albert  and,  hopefully,  for  other 
Speakers  when  they  retire.  We  give 
them  an  office:  we  give  them  a  secre- 
tary; we  give  them  an  expense  account 
for  postage,  stationery,  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  whole  program  is 
$1  million  for  the  three  Presidents.  I 
was  talking  with  the  Secret  Service  Di- 
rector, Mr.  Simpson.  He  told  me  at  the 
subcommittee  this  year  that  $28.6  mil- 
lion was  spent  to  protect  Presidential 
candidates  during  the  1984  campaign. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Sure.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Historians  tells  us 
that  no  former  President  of  the 
United  States  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  Republic  has  ever  been  the  subject 
of  a  physical  attack  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  and  that  was  Teddy  Roo- 
sevelt, but  he  was  a  candidate  for 
President  at  the  time.  The  truth  is.  I 
think,  that  when  you  are  on  the  stage 
in  politics  you  do  attract  nuts.  When 
you  have  passed  beyond  that,  history 
tells  us  that  they  are  more  interested 
in  your  predecessor  and  far  more  in- 
terested in  terms  of  violence. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well.  I'm  sure  that  the 
gentleman  wauits  to  protect  our 
former  Presidents,  especially  during 
this  time  when  international  terrorism 
is  a  serious  threat  to  our  country. 
Times  have  changed  since  the  days  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt.  I  hope  that  we  wiU 
defeat  this  measure. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  former 
President  Nixon  has  assumed  the  cost 
of  his  personal  protection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 


Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Former  President  Nixon  is  a  well- 
known  student  of  history.  I  am  sure  he 
understands  the  safety  of  his  present 
status  according  to  history. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  let  me  teU  you 
this.  I  have  met  him  on  the  road  a 
couple  of  times,  and  he  has  hired  his 
own  people  to  protect  him.  Maybe  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  I  can 
work  together  in  the  authorizing  proc- 
ess, and  cuts  may  be  in  order  after 
careful  scrutiny.  I  would  be  glad  to 
work  with  him.  I  have  contacted  Presi- 
dent Ford  about  this  issue,  and  he  is 
very  receptive.  In  fact,  the  former 
Presidents  have  already  made  substan- 
tial reductions.  I  think  he  would  be 
glad  to  sit  down  with  both  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  ad- 
dressed many  of  these  needs,  but  our 
priorities  still  seem  mixed  up  today, 
especially  when  there  is  a  move  to 
abolish  this  allowance.  It's  amazing 
that  we  are  willing  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  on  anyone  who  wants  to  be 
President,  yet  some  are  hesitant  to 
spend  Just  over  $1  million  on  former 
Presidents  who  have  served  this  coun- 
try with  distinction.  In  addition,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  matching  Federal 
campaign  expenses  are  given  to  the 
candidates  each  election  season. 

I  hope,  with  so  much  spent  on 
people  who  would  be  President,  that 
we  can  provide  the  proper  support  for 
our  former  Presidents. 

In  closing,  let  me  suggest  that  the 
author  of  the  amendment  should  ad- 
dress this  issue  in  the  appropriate  leg- 
islative committee,  not  in  the  appro- 
priations process.  Such  a  chsmge  in 
policy  should  only  come  after  exten- 
sive hearings,  close  committee  scruti- 
ny, and  deliberative  floor  consider- 
ation. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
address  this  issue,  and  the  authorizing 
committee  should  act  to  change  the 
law  if  there  is  a  problem. 

I'm  willing  to  take  a  close  look  at 
this  program  in  the  proper  context 
and  setting.  If  there  is  waste  and 
abuse,  it  should  t>e  stopped.  If  there's 
excessive  spending,  it  must  be  cur- 
taUed. 

However,  the  reality  is  that  this  rec- 
ommendation is  just  slightly  above  the 
same  amount  appropriated  last  year. 

In  fact,  the  former  Presidents  have 
made  significant  reductions  in  costs 
for  office  space,  equipment,  and  staff. 

Former  President  Nixon,  for  exam- 
ple, has  assumed  the  cost  of  his  pro- 
tection and  many  other  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  maintaining  his  office. 

For  27  years,  there  has  been  a  Feder- 
al commitment  to  former  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  If  changes  are  re- 
quired, let's  do  it  right  and  not  disable 
the  program. 

I  urge  Members  to  maintain  this 
commitment  and  vote  against  the 
amendment. 
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for  the 


STTTUTX    FOB 
MH.  JACOBS 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chalrmaii. 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SkMMK  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  cffered  by 
Mr.  Jacobs:  On  page  32,  line  11,  strike 
"$1,234,000"  and  Insert  '$1,176,00( 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  thank  the  chilrman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  every  sympa- 
thy in  the  world  for  what  thje  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  is  trying  to  do.  but  I 
think  a  more  equitable  i4>p  roach  is 
adoption  of  my  substitute  whi:h  cuts  5 
percent  from  the  budget  re<uest  for 
the  "allowances  of  staff"  foi-  former 
Presidents. 

A  couple  of  months  ago.  tut  after 
the  President's  budget  was  submitted, 
former  Presidents  through  the  GSA 
presented  a  revised  fiscal  yoar  1987 
budget  request  to  the  subcommittee. 
This  initiative  by  the  form«ir  Presi- 
dents, led  by  President  Nixon,  sought 
to  control  costs  and  minimize  their  re- 
quirements for  fiscal  year  198' r.  Travel 
was  cut.  office  space  was  redu(  «d.  tele- 
phone and  other  expenses  w;re  kept 
at  a  minimum. 

As  reflected  in  this  amendrajent.  this 
new  budget  request  provides  liesources 
for  a  leaner  and  more  cost-cjonscious 
program.  We  are  not  talking  j  about  a 
large  appropriation.  If  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  the  funding  level  if  allow- 
ances for  staff  of  former  Piesidents 
will  be  set  at  $1,176,000.  basically  the 
fiscal  year  1985  level.  The  committee 
and  former  Presidents  are  working  to 
implement  a  budget  that  reflets  and 
implements  our  goal  to  contrt^I  spend- 
ing. This  amendment  makes  &  sizable 
cut,  as  I  mentioned  earlier  5  percent, 
from  the  budget  request,  bul,  it  still 
maintains  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  I  think  is  one  (ssential 
that  we  ought  to  consider  when  we  are 
dealing  with  this  particular  issi  le. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  substitute  and  to  reject 
the  Jacobs  amendment. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  substitute.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  issue  is 
quite  clear  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
support  ex-F>residents  having  itaffs  of 
the  nature  that  they  do.  I  think  it  is 
worthwile  to  point  out.  for  instance, 
that  this  year  Federal  retirees  and 
black  lung  recipients  had  their^ost-of- 
living  adjustments  frozen.  All  FMeral 
expenses  including  those  of  Niembers 
of  Congress  were  cut  4.3  perosnt.  Ev- 
erybody in  this  country  in  son  le  ways 
has  given  up  something  except  appar- 
ently one  group,  and  that  Is  ex-Presl- 
dents.  What  the  Jacobs  amehdment 
proposes  is  simply  removtni  their 
office  expenses,  not  the  Secret  Service 
protection  and  not  their  pensions  in 
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any  way.  I  do  not  reaUy  think  this  is 
too  harsh  when  you  recognize  that 
each  one  of  the  ex-Presidents,  if  you 
look  at  them,  is  doing  quite  well  from 
the  fruits  of  their  retirement.  Speech- 
es go  for  a  fnlnlmiim  of  $10,000  a 
night,  book  rights  are  in  the  millions. 

Now.  every  ex-President  that  I  re- 
member when  he  was  President 
strongly  believed  in  two  things,  at 
least  they  said  they  did:  fiscal  conserv- 
atism and  free  enterprise.  Well,  at 
times  fiscal  conservatism  demands 
some  fiscal  restraint.  Free  enterprise 
demands  that  Federal  taxpayers  not 
pay  for  private  gain. 

I  have  to  ask  what  happened  to  the 
spirit  of  Clnclnnatus.  the  Roman 
counsel  who  returned  to  his  plow  and 
his  fields  following  his  tenure  in 
office.  And  I  might  add  that,  when  he 
returned  to  his  plow  and  his  fields,  he 
did  not  ask  for  a  taxpayer-paid  plant- 
watering  system  which  one  of  our  ex- 
Presldents  has. 

Rome  simunoned  him  again  in  a 
moment  of  crisis,  and  he  responded. 
History  records  that  he  did  not  ask  for 
an  honorarium  or  even  a  per  diem. 

How  much  of  an  ex-President's  obli- 
gations came  because  he  was  President 
or  because  he  generated  that  corre- 
spondence, that  demand  for  his  atten- 
tion out  of  private  life?  Do  our  ex- 
Presidents  have  recognition  today  be- 
cause of  their  ex-Presidency  or  be- 
cause they  sold  a  book?  So  that  which 
is  attributed  to  their  private  life,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  paid  from  their 
private  life. 

If  an  ex-Presldent  needs  secretarial 
help,  is  there  anything  wrong  with 
using  the  resources  of  the  closest  Fed- 
eral building?  Are  there  Federal  secre- 
taries that  can  be  used?  It  seems  to  me 
everyone  needs  to  share  in  the  spirit 
of  Gramm-Rudman.  While  the  substi- 
tute which  is  offered  would  have  that 
5-percent  cut,  I  do  not  think  it  gets  at 
the  core  of  the  problem. 

So  the  message  that  goes  to  taxpay- 
ers is  clear,  some  people  get  a  better 
retirement  than  others. 

Well,  imfortunately  people  have 
been  asked  to  sacrifice  a  lot  in  their  re- 
tirement in  the  past  few  years.  Indeed, 
if  the  administration's  promises  for 
the  future  hold  anjrthing,  they  are 
going  to  be  asked  to  sacrifice  even 
more.  So  I  would  think  that  ex-Presi- 
dents would  want  to  share  in  that  also. 
So  I  would  urge  rejection  of  the  substi- 
tute and  adoption  of  the  Jacobs 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  ICr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  subject 
matter  that  has  been  debated  every 
year  when  this  appropriation  is  before 
the  House.  We  get  all  kinds  of  advice. 
We  are  told  that  there  are  certain 
things  that  are  wrong  and  that  certain 
things  should  be  changed.  But  every 
year  we  recommend  that  a  study  be 


made  with  regard  to  this  appropria- 
tion. Should  we,  for  example,  include 
in  that  study  moneys  that  are  made 
available  to  Judges,  some  of  whom  get 
full  pay  after  retirement,  for  certain 
high-ranking  military  officers  who 
continue  to  get  full  pay,  and  to  include 
in  that  study  all  Federal  employees, 
including  those  who  served  as  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 

So  far,  no  one  has  presented  to  this 
Committee  or  to  this  House  any  study. 
There  has  been  no  recommendation 
that  has  been  made.  And  the  only  rec- 
ommendation is  usually  that  we  cut 
across  the  board.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance a  tremendous  reduction  is  being 
made  where  $955,000  is  being  deleted 
from  a  program  that  has  long  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  true  that  the  pension  side  of  it 
is  the  only  thing  that  would  remain. 
But  nothing  is  made  available  for 
these  former  Presidents  to  continue 
answering  the  correspondence  and 
other  duties  that  go  to  their  offices. 

I  firmly  believe  that  one  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  public  servant  even  after 
leaving  the  Presidency;  that  there  are 
many  throughout  the  country  who 
still  consult  with  that  former  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  members  of  both  par- 
ties. 

I  think  that  this  small  staff  is  in 
part  to  honor  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency, not  to  honor  the  individual.  I 
think  it  reflects  positively  on  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
democratic  institutions  which  are  such 
an  essential  part  of  our  country. 

I  think  we  should  give  these  former 
leaders  a  small  staff  to  assist  them  in 
their  former  duties  as  Presidents,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  are  receiving  an 
excessive  amount  of  dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  studies  that 
have  been  requested  to  be  made  every 
year  have  not  been  made.  We  do  luiow 
that  if  this  appropriation  is  adopted  in 
its  original  form,  it  is  one  that  will 
definitely  eliminate  the  entire  support 
of  our  former  Presidents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen]  has 
proposed  a  substitute  {unendment  that 
I  think  makes  more  sense.  It  provides 
a  reasonable  level  of  funding  for 
former  Presidents.  If  in  the  future  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  more  with 
regard  to  this  particular  appropria- 
tion, I  think  we  should  continue  in  our 
efforts  to  conduct  a  study  in  a  reason- 
able maimer  and  then  bring  to  this 
House  whatever  findings  are  made 
available.  The  changes  should  come  in 
the  form  of  legislation— not  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

D  1430 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  does  in  fact  pre- 
vail. I  think  it  makes  sense  and  it  is 
more  reasonable.  Then  if  anyone 
would  like  to  continue  this  idea  of  a 


study,  let  the  authorizing  committee 
do  it.  I  think  that  this  is  the  proper 
way  to  proceed  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  ntuiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  substitute 
should  be  put  in  some  perspective. 
Whether  it  is  a  substitute  or  a  motion 
to  table,  in  essence,  it  is  a  kamikaze  to 
shoot  down  the  amendment,  obviously. 
The  amendment  would  delete  the 
slush  funds  for  the  former  Presidents; 
the  substitute  would  essentially  keep 
them  intact  less  fifty-some  thousand 
dollars,  as  I  understand  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when 
the  administration  proposed  this  part 
of  the  appropriation,  it  also  proposed 
that  charitable  institutions  be  denied 
their  reduced  postage  privileges,  the 
March  of  Dimes  and  the  Easter  Seals, 
and  so  on,  that  that  be  cut  out  alto- 
gether and,  at  the  same  time,  actually 
asked  for  an  increase  in  the  amoimt 
for  the  slush  fund  for  former  Presi- 
dent for  this  year  over  last  year. 

Last  year  and  this  year  again,  we 
have  heard  almost  nothing  except  all 
this  crushing  burden  of  mall  that 
these  former  Presidents  have  to 
answer.  They  say  even  a  blind  hog  will 
pick  up  an  acorn  sooner  or  later.  So  I 
had  some  friends  write  to  our  former 
Presidents  during  the  past  year.  We 
sent  20  different  letters  from  20  differ- 
ent people  to  the  former  Presidents, 
and  of  the  20  letter  sent,  2  responses 
were  received,  nothing  for  the  other 
18. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts does  not  suggest  that  we 
triple  the  allowance  so  they  can  actu- 
ally answer  their  mail. 

One  of  those  nonresponses  that  a 
friend  of  mine  received  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  Record. 

"Dear  Ms.  Neff:  Thank  you  on 
behalf  of  President  Ford  for  your  kind 
letter."  That  may  have  been  a  slight 
misinterpretation.  "Unfortunately, 
due  to  an  extensive  travel  schedule,"  I 
would  expect  that  would  include 
Texas,  "the  President  is  unable  to 
answer  personally.  President  Ford  is 
very  grateful  that  you  took  the  time 
to  write"— of  course,  he  did  not  have 
the  time  to  write  back— "and  deeply 
regrets  that  the  large  amount  of  corre- 
spondence he  receives  and  the  nature 
of  his  schedule  precludes  the  time  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  thoughtful  and 
substantive  response  your  letter  re- 
quires. Your  interest  is  very  much  ap- 
preciated and  the  President  sends  his 
best  wishes  for  success  in  your  en- 
deavor." 

In  other  words,  so  far  as  an  answer 
to  her  letter  was  concerned,  lots  of 
luck;  and  if  she  is  a  taxpayer,  and  she 
is.  lots  of  luck  again. 

That  same  former  President  pulled 
in  $1,700,000  of  income  in  1984.  My 


question  to  the  committee  is  a  ques- 
tion which  I  think  the  American  tax- 
payers would  appreciate  hearing  an 
exact  answer  to.  and  that  Is:  If  you 
come  to  the  Government  with  not 
much  income,  left  the  Government 
and  were  able  to  command  a  private 
income— well,  partly  private  and 
partly  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
President  Ford  does  not  Just  collect  a 
Presidential  pension,  he  collects  a  con- 
gressional pension  on  top  of  that— if 
you  can  get  all  that  Income  in  one 
year,  $1,700,000.  should  you  not  be 
able  to  be  able  to  pay  your  own  secre- 
tary, or  at  least  pay  your  own  paper- 
boy? These  fimds  even  go  for  subscrip- 
tions to  publications. 

So  I  ask  that  the  motion  to  table  or 
substitute  or  whatever  you  want  to 
caU  it  be  recognized  for  what  it  is.  It  is 
a  hound  dog  missile  to  shoot  down  the 
purpose  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Set  a  good  example.  When  we  get 
into  the  difficult  waters  ahead  when 
cutting  of  Federal  budgets  is  going  to 
be  very,  very  painful,  at  least  let  these 
fellows  at  the  very  tiptop  with  enor- 
mous incomes  give  up  the  freebies  and 
emolimients  that  the  American  public 
has  been  forced  to  provide  for  them 
over  the  past  several  years.  That  is  not 
asking  a  whole  lot. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  New  Mexico,  Joe  Skeen. 

This  amendment  is  tfie  result  of  belt  tighten- 
ing and  cost  cutting  by  the  former  Presi- 
dents—an initiative  lead  by  President  Nixon. 

Under  the  level  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico,  significant  reductions  will 
be  made  in  many  official  expenses  of  ttie 
former  Presidents.  For  example,  President 
Nixon  cut  his  official  travel  budget  In  half  and 
formef  President  Carter  reduced  his  otficiai 
expenses  by  90  percent.  Official  telephone 
costs  were  also  cutt>ack  significantly— in  one 
case  by  21  percent  and  in  another  case  by  44 
percent. 

In  fact,  the  appropriation  set  by  this  amend- 
ment is  basically  Vrm  same  amount  enacted  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  It's  not  a  big  program,  just 
$1.2  million  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  year,  the  House  is  sub- 
jected to  this  amendment  on  the  Treasury  bill. 
We  hear  tt>e  deep  concerns,  ttie  outrages, 
arvj  tfie  cheap  shots,  but  after  all  Vne  tele- 
vised floor  activity  is  over,  tfiere's  little  move- 
ment by  the  critics  of  this  appropriation  to 
change  tfie  law  authorizing  this  expense.  My 
good  friend  from  Indiana,  in  his  letter  to  tfie 
House,  daims  that  "ttie  ovenwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  public  wants  the  slush  fund 
cut  out"  If  tfiat's  the  case,  the  gentleman 
should  have  great  support  for  a  bill  cfianging 
tfie  law  authorizing  ttiis  appropriation.  Any  rad- 
ical change  in  policy  should  only  come  after 
extensive  hearings,  dose  committee  scrunity 
and  delit)erative  floor  consideration.  If 
changes  are  required,  let's  do  it  right  and  not 
just  wipe  out  the  program. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  ttie  Skeen  substi- 
tute and  reject  the  Jacobs  amendment; 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Skeen]  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jacobs.] 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  atmounced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  356.  noes 
61.  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 
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Coats 

Cobey 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUlns 

Combest 

Conte' 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Crals 

Crane 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

DeLay 

Derrick 


AYES-356 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioOuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Eloman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

"Emenon 

English 

Erdretch 

Evans  (lA) 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oallo 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oingrlch 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hlllia 

Holt 


Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 


Leach  (IA> 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 


Mica 
Michel 

MlfcnlTkl 

Miller  (OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nlelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 


Ackennan 

Aspin 

Atkins 

Badham 

Bennett 

Boner  (TN) 

Boxer 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Coble 

Coelho 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Dorgan(ND) 

Durbin 

Dyson 


Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowaki 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ruaao 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Stallings 
Stangeland 

NOES-«l 

Evans  (IL) 

Frank 

Garcia 

Glickman 

Gray(IL) 

Hamilton 

Hayes 

Jacobs 

Kennelly 

Kleczka 

Leiand 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

McCloskey 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUheU 

Monson 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Owens 
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Steihotan 

Stoles 

Stnog 

Stntton 

Studs 

Stu  lip 

Sunlqulst 

SwUt 

SwtjKlaU 

Synir 

Tallin 

Tauce 

Tauiin 

Taylor 

Tho  naa  (CA) 

Tho  naa  (GA) 

Tones 

Tonleelll 

Tral  leant 

Trailer 

Valentine 

VanlerJatt 

Venlo 

VoUmer 

Vuonovlch 

Wal<lon 

Wall:er 

WatOns 

Websr 

Weill 

WheU 

Whi  ehurst 

Whlley 

Whl  taker 

Whli  ten 

Wils)n 

Wirtu 

WoU 

Won  ley 

Wrliht 

Wydsn 

WyU! 

Tate  I 

Tatrm 

Toui  ig  (AK) 

Toui  Ig  (Ri) 

Toui«(MO) 

Zk^ui 


Prict 

Rani  el 

Seheier 

Schuize 

Shar } 

Siko^l 

Slatti^ry 

Staggers 

Start 

Towis 

Udall 

Vlael<iaky 

Walgren 

Waxiian 

Weaver 

Wmiams 

Wise 

Wolps 


NOT  VOTINO-14 


Breaux 

Dellums 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Grotberg 


Horton 

Huckaby 

Kolter 

Long 

McOrath 


MOW! 

Pepptr 

SiUa4der 

Sweehey 


D  1450 

Messrs.  TOWNS,  ACKERMAN,  VIS- 
CLOSKY,  GARCIA,  LEVIN  o|f  Michi- 
gan, and  WALGREN  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  GONZALEZ,  VOIiKMER, 
and  BEVILL  changed  their  vo^  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  ais  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  wa^  agreed 
to. 
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was   an- 


The   result   of   the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

UKORBED  von 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  405,  noes 
1,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  292] 


Ackennui 


Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrew* 

Annunsk) 

AnUiony 

Appletate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aipln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 


Barnard 

Barnes 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenaon 

B'>nnett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

BUlraUs 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boos 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

BoDlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Bonkl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Burtamante 

Byron 


Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

ChappeU 


ATES— 405 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOarza 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DloOuardi 

Dlzon 

Donnelly 

Dorsan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

DoTTdy 

Dotmey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckert  (NT) 

Edcar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (Oi) 

FaseeU 

FkweU 

Faalo 

Peighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 

Ftorio 

PocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

nankllB 


ClteiiBj 

Claj 

CUnaer 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelbo 


Fuqua 


(TZ) 


Oomns 


Qarda 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Olbboos 

QQman 

Oingrtch 

OUekman 


Ooodllng 


Gordon 

Oradlson 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

HaUCOH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

HllUs 

Bolt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacob: 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Klecaka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

I^Falce 

IiAgomarslno 

Lantos 


UachdA) 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Llpinskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 


Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

MavToules 

Masoll 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

MiUer  (CA) 

MUler(OH) 

MiUer  (WA) 

MlneU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 


PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rtnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SikorskI 

SIslsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 

NOES-1 

QuUlen 

NOT  VOTING— 25 


Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Swift 
SwindaU 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
TorriceUl 
Towns 
Traf  leant 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vento 
Vtaclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Waldon 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weber 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whlttaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wolpe 
WorUey 
Wright 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 


Blaggi 

Breaux 

Coleman  (MO)     Long 

Eckart(OH)         Madlgan 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frensel 

Gaydos 

Grotberg 


Buckaby 
Kasich 


Markey 

Moore 

Nichols 

Pepper 

Schneider 


Siljander 

Solars 

Stokes 

Sweeney 

Torres 

Vander  Jagt 

WUliams 


D  1500 

Mr.  COYNE  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1515 
AMsmnmrr  ormsD  bt  mx.  coim 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmeiKlment  offered  by  Mr.  Contk:  On 
page  46,  strike  lines  3  through  13,  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  521.  Effective  January  15.  1987,  none 
of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  Act  or 
any  other  Act  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1987  and  any  other  fiscal  year  niay  be  used 
to  store,  to  maintain  or  to  protect  more 
than  127,911,736  troy  ounces  of  silver  depos- 
ited in  the  National  I>efense  Stockpile.  The 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  or  any 
federal  officer  assuming  the  Administrator's 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  management 
of  the  stockpile,  shall  use  all  proceeds  gen- 
erated from  the  disposal  of  sliver  to  pur- 
chase, no  later  than  October  1,  1988,  stock- 
pile materials  to  meet  National  Defense 
Stockpile  goals  in  effect  on  October  1,  1984. 

Sec.  521.  No  later  than  October  1,  1988, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  or 
any  federal  officer  assuming  the  Adminis- 
trator's responsiblities  with  repsect  to  man- 
agement of  the  stockpile,  shall  use  all  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  before  January 
1,  1985  from  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
Transaction  Fund  to  evaluate,  test,  relocate, 
upgrade  or  purchase  stockpile  materials  to 
meet  National  Defense  Stockpile  goals  in 
effect  on  October  1.  1984. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  lie  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
cleared  this  amendment  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Roybal] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  have  compromised  on 
the  amendment,  and  we  all  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  Is  designed 
to  address  the  concerns  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida,  Congress- 
man Bennett,  regarding  sections  521  and 
522  of  tfie  bill.  These  provisions  deal  with  tfie 
disposal  of  silver  from  the  national  defense 
stockpile.  I  believe  tfiat  the  changes  are  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides  and  to  Mr.  Bennett. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  modifies 
section  521  to  ensure  that  any  proceeds  from 
Vne  sale  of  silver  are  used  to  purchase  materi- 
als required  to  meet  the  current  stockpile 
goals.  As  recommended  by  the  committee, 
sectk>n  521  of  ttie  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  any 
funcis,  after  January  15,  1985,  to  store,  main- 
tain or  protect  more  than  122.9  troy  ounces  of 
sliver  deposited  in  tfie  natk>nal  defense  stock- 
pile. In  effect,  GSA  is  left  with  only  one  option. 
Tfie  remaining  10  million  ounces  must  be  soM 
before  January  15.  The  committee  was  con- 
cerned that  millions  of  dollars  are  wasted 
each  year  to  store  unneeded  materials,  indud- 
ing  sliver.  Moreover,  tfie  prcx^eeds  from  the 
sale  of  some  3.1  billion  dollars'  worth  of  un- 
needed materials,  including  156  millkxi 
ounces  of  silver,  shouM  be  used  to  buy  mate- 
rials currently  in  short  supply  and  required  for 
national  defense  needs. 

The  addition  to  this  section  suggested  by 
Mr.  Bennett  woukj  direct  the  administration 
by  law  to  use  ttie  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 


silver  for  the  purc:hase  of  materials  required  to 
meet  current  stockpile  goals. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  strikes 
section  522  of  tlie  bill  and  inserts  a  new  provi- 
sion. As  recommended  by  the  committee,  sec- 
tion 522  prohibits  the  transfer  of  any  stockpile 
functions  now  excercised  by  GSA  to  any  other 
agency  or  Department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  sectk>n  was  designed  to  stop  any 
effort  to  subvert  the  first  provision  by  transfer- 
ring the  stockpile  outside  the  jurisdk:tion  of 
tfie  Treasury  Subcommittee. 

Since  section  521  was  amended  to  inclucie 
"this  or  any  other  act,"  the  prohibition  would 
apply  to  any  Federal  agericy  exercising  stock- 
pile management  functions,  and  therefore  the 
original  prohibition  is  unnecessary. 

The  substitute  proviskin  directs  the  GSA  or 
any  ottier  agency  with  stockpile  functkjns  to 
use  "all  funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
before  January  1,  1985  from  the  National  De- 
fense St(x:kpile  Transaction  Fund  to  evaluate, 
test,  relcx^ate,  upgrade  or  purchase  stockpile 
materials"  needed  to  meet  current  goals.  This 
provision  does  not  apply  to  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  in  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987, 
namely  the  construction  funds  appropriated  in 
Public  \jBfM  99-190  and  the  constructk>n  funds 
provided  in  this  bill. 

This  provision  specifically  mandates  the  use 
of  $215.8  millkin  in  unexpended  obllgational 
autfiority  for  st(x:kpile  acquisitk>n  activities. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  the  (Congress  has 
provided  the  authority  to  use  receipts  deposit- 
ed in  the  transaction  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
needed  materials.  However,  the  administration 
has  failed  to  use  this  authority,  and  as  a 
result,  stated  st(x:kpile  goals  remain  unmet. 

This  provision  would  mandate  the  use  of 
the  remaining  obllgational  authority  previously 
appropriated  and  auttiorized  for  stockpile  ac- 
quisitions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tfie  gentleman  from  Fk>rida 
has  made  good  suggestions  to  the  committee 
bill,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Conte]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXNDIIKHT  OrFKRED  BT  MR.  MORRISON  OP 
CONKECTICnT 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Cormectlcut:  At  the  end  of  title  VI,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  623.  Notwltlistanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this 
Act,  except  for  those  amounts  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  the  United 
States  Oistoms  Service,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  the  Financial  Management 
Service  and  the  Postal  Service,  and  which  is 
not  required  to  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  previously  enacted 
law,  is  hereby  reduced  by  9.75  percent." 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  a 
very  moderate  amendment,  but  it  con- 
tinues a  process  that  I  think  we  must 
follow  with  respect  to  the  appropria- 
tions, and  that  is  to  do  our  best  to  con- 
form the  appropriations  to  the  budget 
that  we  have  already  agreed  upon.  To 
do  that,  unfortunately,  we  must  do 
more  than  merely  conform  these  ap- 
propriation bills  to  the  budget  author- 
ity set  forth  in  the  budget,  because  the 
budget  also  makes  assumptions  with 
respect  to  outlays,  and  outlays  are 
what  determine  the  deficit.  You 
caimot  set  outlays  directly;  you  have 
to  set  them  by  setting  budget  author- 
ity. But  if  we  ignore  outlays  we  can 
easily  find  ourselves  with  a  much  more 
significant  deficit  than  we  intended  in 
our  budget  resolution. 

This  appropriation  substantially  ex- 
ceeds the  outlay  numbers  set  forth  in 
the  budget.  Talcing  the  bill  as  a  whole, 
it  exceeds  the  outlays  by  $232  million. 
Dealing  just  with  the  discretionary  ac- 
counts, it  is  over  by  $209  million. 

It  would  have  been  my  hope  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  would  cut  that 
full  amount,  but  I  have  not  done  so  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  not  be  prudent. 
What  I  have  done  is  propose  an  across- 
the-board  cut  of  9.75  percent,  which 
saves  $127  million  in  outlays.  It  does 
so  by  cutting  budget  authority  by  $143 
million. 

Why  have  I  not  gone  all  the  way 
across  the  board?  Why  have  I  ex- 
cluded certain  accoimts? 

Well,  the  fact  is  that  within  the 
Treasury  Department  a  number  of  the 
activities  that  are  funded  in  this  bill 
produce  revenue  rather  than  losing  it, 
and  to  cut  such  accoimts  would  mean 
that  in  fact  the  deficit  would  get  worse 
rather  than  better,  because  we  would 
lose  revenue  to  counter  the  losses  that 
we  would  make  by  cuts.  In  fact,  losses 
In  revenue  would  far  exceed  any  sav- 
ings in  outlays. 

For  that  reason,  within  the  Treasury 
Department  I  have  excluded  four  of 
the  accounts:  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  the  Customs  Service;  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms; and  the  Financial  Management 
Service.  I  think  that  those  four  ac- 
counts are  ones  in  which  people  could 
raise  substantial  objections  to  any 
across-the-l>oard  cut,  and  for  that 
reason  I  have  removed  them  from  my 
amendment. 

I  also  removed  the  Postal  Service 
revenue-forgone  provision,  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  that  provision  is  In  the 
nature  of  a  mandatory  account.  It  is 
not  technically  mandatory,  but  the 
fact  is  that  any  cut  in  that  accoimt 
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has  to  be  made  up  by  scltetlfic  In- 
creases In  postal  rates  charg^  to  char- 
itable organizations  and  others,  and 
beyond  that,  already  in  this  accoimt 
there  has  been  a  significant  reduction 
from  1986  to  1987.  So  to  he^p  another 
cut  on  top  of  this  cut  that  hks  already 
occurred  and  thereby  pass  on  postal 
rate  increases  to  our  citiasns  really 
does  not  make  sense. 

I  think  that  the  rest  of  this  bill  can 
absorb  the  9.75-percent  cut— not 
easily,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  chore.  It 
would  be  nice  if  we  did  not  have  to  do 
it.  it  would  be  nice  if  the  Vipproprla- 
tions  Committee  had  found]  a  way  to 
give  this  particular  approrriation  a 
higher  302(b)  level,  but  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  set  the  hiles.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  decided 
how  much  to  allocate  to  thii^account. 
and  having  done  so,  it  has  jcome  out 
with  a  substantially  higher  amount  of 
outlays  as  a  result  of  the  policy  deci- 
sions that  are  actually  alloved  in  the 
budget. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  this  cut.  If  we  do 
not  make  these  cuts  as  we  g}  through 
with  respect  to  the  appropriations,  we 
are  going  to  really  face  a  mi  ch  tough- 
er set  of  decisions  further  down  the 
road.  It  is  not  a  tough  decisi  in  now  as 
opposed  to  an  easier  decision  later,  it 
is  a  small  tough  decision  t[>day,  fol- 
lowed, if  we  do  not  make  it,  t  y  an  even 
tougher  and  deeper  decisioi  in  Sep- 
tember. 

For  that  reason  I  think  that  this  is 
an  amendment  that  deserves  support. 

The  amendment  today  that  I  am  of- 
fering, I  am  offering  not  only  on 
behalf  of  myself  but  also  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr. 
MacKay,  who  will  join  me  today  to 
emphasize  the  importance  oi  meaning 
what  we  say  with  respect  to  the 
budget.  The  budget  is  nol  by  any 
means  easy  to  live  within,  but  it  is 
something  we  have  to  do. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Frenzix  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mox&ison  of 
Connecticut  was  allowed  U\  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Coinectlcut. 
Conforming  to  the  budget  is  hard 
work,  it  is  not  easy,  but  it  is  something 
that  I  think  we  need  to  do  if  ]we  are  se- 
rious about  doing  something  atx)ut  the 
deficit.  Many  of  the  problems  that  we 
face  have  to  do  with  problems  In 
shortfalls  in  revenue,  and]  for  that 
reason  I  have  been  sensitive  t  o  the  rev- 
enue provisions  with  respeqt 
appropriation.  But  on  the 
side,  we  cannot  let  things 
than  they  already  are. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chalr^nan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Conn^lcut. 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
ta.  

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  tt^e  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


to  this 
spending 
^et  worse 
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Bfr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's  cut 
across  the  board  with  four  exceptions 
is  what  percent? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
The  percentage  cut  is  9.75  percent. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  And  how  much  BA 
does  that  take  out? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  It 
takes  out  $142.9  million,  and  that 
saves  $126.8  million  in  outlays. 

Mr.  FRENZEIL.  I  see.  And  you  com- 
pute that  that  makes  the  bill  right 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
self-t4>Pointed  302(b)  allocation? 

tSi.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  No, 
it  does  not  make  it  right;  209  would 
make  it  right  if  you  included  only  the 
discretionary  accounts.  But  making  it 
right  in  my  opinion  is  not  doable  in  a 
responsible  fashion. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  four 
accounts  that  the  gentleman  eliminat- 
ed were  simply  thrown  out  of  the  mix. 
He  did  not  spread  that  over  the  re- 
maining cuts  that  you  had? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
did  not  spread  it  over  the  remaining, 
because  in  my  best  judgment,  and  I 
think  that  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
worked  on  the  amendment,  the  per- 
centage cut  required  would  be  too 
deep  to  sustain,  and  to  make  the  cuts 
in  the  accounts  within  the  Treasury 
Department  that  produce  revenue 
would  be  unwise,  because  In  fact  our 
net  deficit  would  go  up  because  our 
collections  of  revenue  would  go  down. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  easy  for 
any  Member  to  take  the  floor  to  rec- 
ommend that  a  budgetary  request  be 
reduced  by  any  particular  amount. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  this 
instance  the  maker  of  the  motion  has 
exempted,  and  to  his  credit,  some  very 
important  agencies,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  the  Customs  Service, 
and  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
Bureau.  These  are  revenue-producing 
departments,  and  I  think  they  should 
be  exempted. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  his  amend- 
ment were  to  prevail,  we  would  also 
find  ourselves  in  a  situation  where 
other  departments  would  suffer  se- 
verely. For  example,  he  would  reduce 
the  funding  for  basic  law  enforcement 
tnining.  This  is  training  that  is  defi- 
nitely necessary,  not  only  for  our  law 
enforcement  agencies,  ATF  and 
others,  but  it  is  also  training  that  is 
needed  so  that  we  can  combat  the  ter- 
rorism that  is  going  on  not  only  here 
In  the  United  States  but  throughout 
the  world.  Training  would  be  reduced 
under  this  amendment  by  54  percent 
of  the  necessary  cost.  This  is  a  tremen- 
dous reduction. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 


Mr.  ROTBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  only  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
think  that  it  is  important  to  empha- 
size that  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center,  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  in  1986  had  a  level 
of  funding  of  $22,779,000.  The  pro- 
posed Increase,  which  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial one.  almost  30  percent,  would 
take  it  up  to  $29,499,000.  The  cut, 
after  application  of  my  amendment, 
would  take  it  down  to  $26.623,000— in 
other  words,  a  17 -percent  increase  over 
last  year's  level. 

I  think  that  it  is  misleading  to  sug- 
gest that  there  are  not  resources  here 
to  deal  with  the  priority  items  that 
the  training  center  should  deal  with. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
not  yield  any  further,  because  I  think 
that  the  gentleman,  while  his  figures 
seem  to  be  correct,  has  not  really  ana- 
lyzed the  entire  matter  correctly.  First 
of  all,  he  has  not  been  a  member  of 
the  committee;  he  has  not  taken  part 
in  the  deliberations  that  took  place;  he 
did  not  hear  any  of  the  testimony  that 
was  presented  to  the  committee;  he 
has  not  heard,  for  example,  that  ter- 
rorism has  increased,  not  only  here  in 
the  United  States,  but  throughout  the 
world;  he  has  not  heard  that  rioting 
continues  to  increase;  and  he  did  not 
hear  from  expert  witnesses  that  we 
must  provide  the  necessary  training 
for  our  own  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  the  United  States. 
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So  the  17  percent  that  he  makes  ref- 
erence to  can  very  well  not  be  enough, 
since  all  these  other  things  have  in- 
creased so  tremendously. 

Another  thing  that  is  also  in  a  dan- 
gerous situation,  and  that  is  that  for- 
eign missions  in  Washington,  DC, 
right  here  in  our  own  city,  will  have  to 
be  reduced.  We  would  have  to  reduce 
also,  under  this  particular  amendment, 
the  Government's  effort  to  Investigate 
illegal  international  arms  transactions. 
I  think  that  that  is  an  important 
matter  that  must  be  considered.  Be- 
cause of  testimony  that  was  presented, 
the  committee,  in  its  wisdom,  made  a 
recommendation  to  the  full  committee 
and  now  to  the  House  that  these  funds 
be  included  in  the  bill. 

As  we  go  further,  we  also  find  that  if 
this  amendment  prevails  we  will  have 
to  reduce  the  number  of  arson  task 
forces  by  one-third.  Arson,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, had  increased  in  the  United 
States  tremendously,  and  if  this  pre- 
vails we  will  have  to  make  that  reduc- 
tion. 

I  can  go  on  to  other  departments.  I 
realize  I  only  have  5  minutes  to  do  it 
in.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  recommendations  made  by  this 
committee  are  not  only  my  recommen- 
dations, these  are  the  recommenda- 
tions of  every  Member  of  the  commit- 


tee who,  after  discussion,  after  debate, 
after  careful  consideration,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  were  certain 
necessities  that  had  to  be  met,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  we  have  done 
here. 

These  departments  are  funded  based 
on  recommendations  that  have  been 
made,  and  in  some  instances  they  are 
above  the  budget.  But  in  most  in- 
stances they  are  Justified  by  the  great 
need  that  arises. 

AMENDItZirr  OPPBtKD  BY  MH.  PRZNZEL  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AlfENDMEirr  OrTERED  BT 
MR.  MORRISON  OF  COmfECTICUT 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prenzkl  u  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  MoRKisoN  of  Connecticut:  On  page  59, 
after  line  11,  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  623.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  each  amount  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act 
not  required  to  be  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  by  previously  enacted 
law  is  hereby  reduced  by  8.94  percent." 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee did  not  like  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Morrison]  he  will  probably  not  be  en- 
amored of  this  one  either. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  is 
for  sissies.  It  cuts  a  little  over  $100  mil- 
lion in  BA  and  outlays,  and  attempts 
to  conform  the  appropriations  bill  to 
the  302(b)  allocations. 

My  amendment  is  a  bit  sterner.  It 
will  cut  about  $690  million  out  of 
budget  authority.  It  does  take  the  bill 
back  to  the  1986  BA  levels  for  discre- 
tionaries  only.  About  half  of  this  bill 
of  over  $13  billion  is  discretionary.  A 
little  more  than  half  is  mandatory. 

The  discretionaries,  as  is  customary 
for  appropriation  bills,  are  increased, 
however,  at  a  much  greater  rate  of  in- 
crease than  the  mandatories.  There- 
fore, this  amendment  is  able  to  take  a 
pretty  good  $690  million  bite  by  re- 
stricting discretionaries  only. 

My  amendment  is  not  going  to  be  for 
the  faint  of  heart.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  reduces  across  the 
board,  but  in  his  exceptions  he  re- 
moves at  least  one  account  that 
amounts  to  one-third  of  the  bill,  and 
the  three  others  amount  to  very  sub- 
stantial additional  pieces  of  it.  I  do  not 
blame  him  for  exercising  discretion 
rather  than  valor,  but  I  believe  an 
across-the-board  cut  should  cut  across 
the  board. 

As  a  statement  to  the  committee,  I 
would  suggest  that  their  committee  re- 
ports are  very  hard  to  interpret,  par- 
ticularly in  distinguishing  between 
mandatories  and  entitlements.  I  think 
in  the  future  rather  than  have  to  dig 
out   this  material,   my  cuts  will   be 
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across  the  board  in  mandatories  as 
well,  and  if  any  of  them  are  successful, 
it  will  be  a  little  harder  for  the  com- 
mittee to  repair  the  damage.  I  would 
hope  in  the  future  that  the  committee 
reports  would  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween mandatories  and  discretionaries 
so  we  would  have  some  idea  of  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Also,  the  committee  report  should 
make  the  distinction  between  manda- 
tories and  discretionaries  as  compared 
to  302(b)  allocations  rather  than  to 
refer  simply  to  the  Budget  Committee 
or  CBO  statement  which  often  does 
not  reconcile  with  the  committee's 
figure. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  people  will  want  to  exempt  the 
IRS;  they  will  want  to  exempt  the 
Customs;  and  I  understand  that.  But  I 
believe  that  we  should  try  to  get  to 
last  year's  level. 

I  think  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  are  extremely 
important.  He  says  what  he  is  trying 
to  do  is  to  save  the  House  from 
making  a  very  difficult,  much  more 
difficult  decision  later.  He  is  taking 
you  part  way.  My  amendment  will 
take  you  a  lot  farther  down  the  road 
toward  sparing  you  that  decision  later, 
but  neither  one  of  us,  as  heartless  as 
these  amendments  are  described  to  be, 
even  if  they  are  applied  across  all  of 
the  appropriation  bills,  is  going  to 
spare  us  the  ultimate  pain  of  having  to 
vote  a  sequester  resolution. 

So  I  hope  the  House  will  be  interest- 
ed in  my  amendment,  and  if  not  I 
hope  it  will  adopt  unanimously  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  to  a  certain  extent.  I 
think  if  you  want  to  cut  this  bill,  you 
have  got  to  go  ahead  and  cut  across 
the  board. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Morrison]  exempts  the  agencies 
in  which  we  added  money,  and  we  felt 
the  money  was  needed:  $150  million 
for  Internal  Revenue  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  $112  million  over  the 
President's  budget  in  Customs,  $650 
million  over  the  President's  budget  in 
postal  subsidies. 

Those  were  all  the  moneys  we  put 
in,  and  he  exempts  them.  So  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Frenzel]  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. If  you  are  going  to  do  this  you 
have  to  do  it  across  the  board— no  ex- 
ceptions. 

But  across  the  board  is  bad.  The 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  is  bad,  but  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta is  wicked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  2 
weeks,  we've  argued  the  pros  and  cons 
of  these  Oramm-Rudman  across-the- 
board  amendments  until  nothing  made 


sense,  and  today  is  no  exception.  And 
let's  face  it.  This  amendment  is 
Gramm-Rudman  in  disguise,  ruiming 
around  this  House  hiding  behind  a 
percentage  sign. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  claim  that  a 
percentage  cut  is  the  fairest  way  to 
reduce  spending  with  the  least  impact. 
To  me,  it's  bad  policy  and  a  cop-out. 
Every  program  in  this  bill  or  any  other 
bill  is  not  as  important  as  the  next. 
We  have  to  make  some  choices  around 
here,  and  yes,  sometimes  those  choices 
involve  spending  more  than  last  year. 
We  can't  look  at  these  bills  in  a 
vacuum  or  through  the  narrow  prism 
of  a  percentage  cut. 

This  amendment  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  why  the  sequestration  proc- 
ess does  not  work.  This  amendment- 
like  the  computers  at  OMB  that 
crunched  the  numbers  for  the  seques- 
ter order— cannot  discern  the  differ- 
ence between  drug  enforcement  pro- 
grams and  waste  in  the  bureaucracy  or 
between  revenue  producers  and  abuses 
in  the  postal  subsidy.  The  cuts  are 
equal  and  across-the-board,  but  they 
are  also  short-sighted  and  costly  in  the 
long  run. 

Take  the  sequestration  of  the  IRS, 
for  example.  Gramm-Rudman  cut  the 
IRS  by  $157  mUlion.  This  reduction 
was  targeted  at  compliance  programs, 
enforcement  activities  and  taxpayer 
service.  Even  the  administration  recog- 
nized the  absurdity  of  this  cut  and  re- 
quested a  supplemental  to  make  up 
the  difference.  However,  without  the 
supplemental  this  $157  million 
Gramm-Rudman  cut  would  have  cost 
the  Treasury  almost  $1  billion  in  un- 
collected revenue. 
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Now,  does  that  make  sense?  We're 
going  to  save  $157  million  today  and 
add  a  billion  dollars  to  the  deficit  to- 
morrow. 

The  same  is  true  for  this  amend- 
ment. In  the  worse  case  scenario  with 
a  8.9-percent  across-the-board  cut,  the 
Treasury  Department  estimated  that 
such  an  amendment  to  this  bill  would 
add  $3  billion  to  the  deficit.  Don't 
forget,  the  IRS,  ATF,  and  the  Cus- 
toms Service  collect  almost  all  of  the 
revenue  used  to  pay  the  bills  around 
here. 

At  the  same  time,  this  amendment 
would  increase  interest  payments  by 
$500  million  because  of  late  processing 
and  cost  $100  million  in  lost  savings 
because  of  delayed  debt  collection  ac- 
tivities. 

I  can't  make  the  point  strong 
enough.  These  across-the-board 
amendments  make  real  and  substan- 
tial cuts  in  very  important  programs. 
You're  not  Just  votii^  for  a  percentage 
sign.  You're  voting  to  fire  people  and 
destroy  programs.  Everyone  who  sup- 
ports these  cuts  bears  the  responsibil- 
ity for  their  impact. 


Look  at  some  concrete  examples 
before  you  vote  for  this  amc  ndment. 

Under  the  worst-case  sosnario,  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms would  lay  off  510  pec  pie.  These 
are  agents  used  in  tax  colliction,  law 
enforcement,  and  arson  investigation. 
An  $18.5  million  cut  in  tils  agency 
would  reduce  revenue  protection  in- 
spections by  37.5  percent,  vlth  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  $241  million.  Tils  bill  only 
appropriates  $190  mlllioii  for  the 
entire  agency. 

Look  closely  at  the  Sec-et  Service 
before  you  vote  for  the  anendment. 
Under  the  worst-case  scenario,  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service  would  lave  to  fire 
700  employees.  This  reduction  would 
eliminate  protection  of  f(  reign  mis- 
sions in  Washington,  DC,  i  nd  for  our 
former  Presidents.  It  wotild  severly 
curtaU  protection  of  Presidential  can- 
didates and  antiterrorism  activities  of 
the  Secret  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  I  lembers  of 
this  House  to  think  about  i  hese  ques- 
tions: Who's  responsible  for  an  assassi- 
nation attempt  if  any  embassy  goes 
unguarded  or  if  a  former  I  resident  is 
injured? 

Who's  responsible  for  a  ligher  defi- 
cit because  taxes  are  uncollected? 
Who's  resoponsible  for  prei  enting  the 
mailing  of  September  checks  for 
Social  Security  and  veteran  s  benefits? 

If  this  amendment  is  ensicted,  this 
House  has  the  ultimate  res  x>nsibility. 
We  all  know  the  impact  <if  this  cut 
before  the  vote  is  taken  and  before  the 
reduction  is  implemented. 

I  challenge  my  colleague  to  look 
beyond  the  first  page  of  tlis  bill  and 
examine  the  committee's  reconmien- 
dations.  Tell  me  what  programs 
should  not  be  funded. 

If  you  want  to  put  this  bill  under 
last  year's  level,  stop  hiding  behind  a 
percentage  sign  and  offer  in  amend- 
ment to  cut  the  $650  millio  i  for  reve- 
nue forgone.  Cut  nonprofit  i  Toups,  the 
charities,  veterans  organization,  rural 
newspapers,  small  libraries  i  Jid  others. 

Cut  the  IRS  and  increase  the  deficit 
by  leaving  $100  billion  in  tijces  uncol- 
lected. Cut  the  Customs  Service  and 
aUow  drugs  to  pour  across  the  borders 
and  onto  the  streets  of  this  c  oimtry. 

If  you  are  interested  li  cutting, 
those  are  the  agencies  thai  the  com- 
mittee recommended  to  inci  ease  fund- 
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programs 
the  Presi- 


ing.  Almost  all  of  the  othei 
in  this  bill  were  funded  as 
dent  requested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  r)>mind  my 
colleagues  that  this  bill  is 
302(b)   allocation,    and   thejse   recom- 
mendations should  be  supported  by 
the  House. 

This  amendment  is  a  dlsgrkce.  It's  ir- 
responsible. And  it  should  l> :  defeated. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  fir.  Contz 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
minutes.) 


additional 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  usual  eloquence. 

I  would  say  that  I  think  he  has 
stated  the  case  for  my  amendment  and 
he  has  stated  it  quite  eloquently  and 
he  has  talked  about  all  of  those  agen- 
cies which  should  not  be  cut:  and  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  committee  to  add  funding 
in  that  area  is  certainly  wise. 

The  decision  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  not  to  provide  for  suffi- 
cient 302(b)  outlays  within  the  alloca- 
tion among  the  subcommittees  has  left 
this  committee  with  significant  over- 
expenditures  which  contributes  to  the 
deficit. 

When  the  gentleman  says  that  this 
is  within  the  302(b)  he  is  correct  as  far 
as  budget  authority  goes,  but  not  as 
far  as  outlays.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, while  it  is  imfortunate  that 
those  other  agencies  which  are  not  as 
critical  as  the  ones  that  he  has  item- 
ized will  have  to  be  cut  further  than 
the  committee  would  recommend,  the 
solution  to  that  was  earlier  in  the 
process,  to  having  a  more  generous 
302(b)  allocation.  Maybe  it  was  not 
done. 

This  House,  on  the  floor  at  this 
point,  has  no  alternative,  and  I  think 
to  criticize  across-the-board  cuts  on 
the  one  hand  and  selective  cuts  on  the 
other,  which  mine  is  selective,  is  to 
really  miss  the  point.  We  have  to  do 
one  or  the  other  if  we  are  going  to  live 
within  the  budget. 

I  Just  want  to  emphasize  one  other 
thing.  The  gentleman  from  California, 
in  speaking  against  my  amendment, 
spoke  about  arson  and  firearms  as  two 
things  that  would  be  heard.  Both  of 
those  are  within  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  they 
are  exempted  within  my  amendment 
and  they  will  not  be  cut. 

1^.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman  on  that 
point.  Again,  if  you  want  to  make  cuts 
where  this  committee  has  increased 
spending  over,  last  year  and  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  you  have  to  cut  IRS, 
you  have  to  cut  Customs,  you  have  to 
cut  Postal  subsidies.  However,  this 
amendment  excerpts  those  programs. 

Why  penalize  the  agencies  that  did 
not  get  any  increases?  And  that  is 
what  you  are  doing.  I  disagree  with 
both  amendments.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  wants  to  cut  the 
Secret  Service  by  700  agents.  This  is 
no  time  to  cut  the  Secret  Service, 
when  terrorism  is  running  rampant 
around  the  world.  And  you  want  to 
knock  out  700  agents?  Not  over  my 
strong  objections  wiU  you  cut  this 
agency.  No  way. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  Now  we  are  get- 
ting into  a  good  debate. 

Mr.  FREINZEIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
the  gentleman  tell  me  what  the  Secret 
Service  has  to  do  that  is  going  to  re- 
quire a  12-percent  increase?  Have  we 
acquired  some  newly  retired  Presi- 
dents or  President's  wives  who  require 
more  protection?  Why  we  must  beef 
up  the  Secret  Service? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No,  we  are  beefing  up 
the  Secret  Service  because  of  the  rea- 
sons I  mentioned  earlier:  increased  ter- 
rorism. A  good  portion  of  the  increase 
is  due  to  costs  associated  with  the  pro- 
tection of  candidates  for  the  1988  elec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Look  at  the  money  you 
spend  around  this  Capitol.  You  have 
got  more  policeman  around  here  than 
you  can  handle.  You  trip  over  them. 
The  Secret  Service  does  a  much  let 
better  Job  than  the  Capitol  policeman. 

Mr.  ROYAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  and  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  somewhat 
amazed  by  the  remarks  I  have  heard 
in  the  last  few  minutes.  For  example.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  his  candor 
and  for  his  sense  of  humor. 

He  told  us  a  little  while  ago  that  his 
amendment  was  somewhat  sterner 
than  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Morrison].  Now.  that  is 
the  understatement  of  the  year.  His 
amendment  cuts  across  the  entire 
budgetary  appropriation  by  $690  mil- 
lion. Now,  that  is  not  somewhat  stern- 
er; that  is  a  tremendous  cut. 

What  it  does,  is  to  create  a  devastat- 
ing situation.  It  would  reduce  Internal 
Revenue  Service  staffing  by  approxi- 
mately 10,000  employees. 

This  means  that  there  will  be  10,000 
less  people  taking  care  of  the  returns 
that  are  filed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  is  one  department  that 
produces  revenue  at  least  around  the 
neighborhood  of  12  to  1  and  some  tell 
me  that  it  is  closer  to  18  to  1.  In  other 
words,  for  every  dollar  invested,  there 
is  an  $18  return. 

What  does  it  do  to  the  £>epartment 
of  Customs?  It  reduces  that  agency  by 
3,488  employees.  Now,  what  is  going  to 
happen,  then,  to  the  contraband,  to 
the  narcotics  that  is  coming  into  this 
country?  Are  we  Just  going  to  let  it 
come  in?  Just  simply  because  such  an 
amendment  is  proposed  on  this  floor 
that  will  cut  C^istoms  by  that  number 
of  employees,  millions  of  dollars,  when 
the  President  and  the  leadership  of 
the  House  is  now  actively  engaged  in 
an  antinarcotics  drive? 

D  1545 

Are  we  going  to  make  this  kind  of  a 
reduction?  Are  we  going  to  do  the 


same  thing  to  these  other  depart- 
ments? ATF,  as  an  example,  and  other 
departments  that  help  train  our  men 
in  APT,  and  antiterrorism  and  anti- 
riot,  these  are  important  things  that 
will  be  cut  back  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  be 
responsible,  I  think  we  should  look  at 
the  situation  the  way  it  really  is. 

Yes,  I  like  the  idea  of  trying  to  save 
as  much  as  we  possibly  can  in  the 
budgetary  process,  but  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  making  reductions  to  the 
point  where  down  the  line  it  is  going 
to  cost  us  100-fold.  What  will  actually 
result  if  this  reduction  takes  place  is 
that  we  will  have  to  face  a  situation 
later  on  that  we  wish  we  had  not  cre- 
ated by  adopting  the  amendment 
before  us  at  the  present  time. 

Both  amendments,  in  my  opinion, 
should  definitely  be  defeated  because 
they  are  designed  not  to  benefit  the 
regular  process  of  government  but  to 
restrict  it,  to  cut  it  and  in  many  in- 
stances eliminate  certain  services  that 
are  important  to  the  well-being  of  this 
country. 

I  oppose  both  amendments. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
question.  I  think  the  question  arose  in 
the  last  debate  exchange  about  why 
the  increase  in  Secret  Service?  I  think 
it  probably  is  a  good  opportunity  at 
this  point  to  make  mention  of  the  fact 
that  some  $5  million,  almost  $6  million 
of  that  increase  is  gearing  the  Secret 
Service  up  for  the  1988  campaigns  plus 
the  antiterrorism  programs  and  other 
things  that  I  think  should  be  men- 
tioned as  to  why  we  have  increases  in 
this  particular  area. 

Am  I  correct  or  incorrect? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.          

Mr.  SKEEJJ.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question,  if  I 
could,  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is 
simply  with  regard  to  the  cuts  in  fiuid- 
ing  for  the  IRS  and  with  regard  to  the 
cuts  in  funding  for  the  (Customs  Serv- 
ice: Under  his  substitute,  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  our  ability  to  raise 
revenue  in  this  country? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  will  be  deUghted  to 
answer  that  question.  There  is  obvi- 
ously   a    relationship    between    the 
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amount  of  money  and  the  amount  of 
employees  in  the  IRS  and  how  much 
money  is  received.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  doubt  the  gentleman  would  suspect 
that,  if  we  cut  the  IRS  in  half,  that 
our  revenues  would  be  cut  in  half,  nor 
if  we  doubled  it  that  our  revenues 
would  be  doubled.  In  my  Judgment,  if 
we  reduce  both  of  those  agencies,  we 
would  get  them  to  work  harder  and 
smarter  and  we  would  get  about  the 
same  results  from  both  of  them. 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  response.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  wish  there  was  some  way  that 
we  could  craft  an  amendment  here 
that  would  help  bring  our  budget 
outlay  figure  down  to  what  we  all,  I 
believe,  would  like  for  It  to  be.  Clearly, 
I  think  that  is  Just  more  difficult  a 
task  than  we  are  likely  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  today. 

I  want  to  commend,  however,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  for  craft- 
ing his  amendment  in  a  way  that  I 
think  spares  the  foolishness  of  cutting 
the  budget  of  the  IRS  and  the  Cus- 
toms Service  at  a  time  when  we  clearly 
need  to  generate  more  revenues.  This 
amendment  also  spares  the  BATF 
from  further  cuts,  and  we  all  realize 
the  kind  of  dangers  and  problems 
from  which  it  protects  us. 

I  wish  we  could  get  the  full  loaf  of 
outlay  reduction  today.  I  am  afraid 
that  going  for  that  second  half  of  a 
loaf  as  Mr.  Prenzel  suggests,  is  Just 
not  very  logical.  Indeed,  adoption  of 
his  substitute  would  likely  increase 
the  budget  deficit,  rather  than  reduce. 

As  a  result,  I  am  going  to  oppose  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota.  I  would  urge  its 
defeat  and  urge  support  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARPER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted 
both  with  my  staff  and  committee 
staff  to  try  to  answer  the  question  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  asked  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Some  of 
the  current  funding  levels  and  what 
we  are  able  or  unable  to  do  in  terms  of 
CTustoms,  I  think,  are  relevant  ques- 
tions to  ask  and  that  should  indeed  be 
answered. 

Under  the  current  staffing  levels, 
the  United  States  Customs  Service 
today  inspects  1  out  of  every  98  con- 
tainers which  enter  our  Nation.  I 
think  that  is  a  pretty  startling  figure. 
I  suggest  that  the  kinds  of  cuts  recom- 
mended by  the  gentleman's  sustitute 
amendment  would  lower  it.  The  exact 
number,  of  course,  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  tell,  as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota has  pointed  out.  So  perhaps  in- 
stead of  1  out  of  every  98,  we  would  be 
able  to  inspect  1  out  of  every  120.  I 


think  that  becomes  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult for  Members  of  this  House  to 
agree  to. 

So  I  am  trying  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  and  would  only 
make  one  further  point.  While  the 
gentleman,  I  believe,  is  correct  in  op- 
posing the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta's substitute  to  the  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut amendment,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman should  also  imderstand  that 
the  Morrison  of  Connecticut  amend- 
ment itself  has  some  great  frailties, 
and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  discuss 
those  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the 
Secret  Service. 

So  I  hope  that  eventually  the  gentle- 
man will  find  his  way  clear  to  do  as  I 
think  the  majority  of  this  House  will 
do,  and  that  is  oppose  both  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  CARPER.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  and  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
observations  about  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  amendments.  The 
Frenzel  amendment,  he  says,  is  bolder 
and  not  for  sissies.  The  fact  is  it  is 
unwise.  It  will  net  out  with  a  loss  in 
revenue  to  the  Government.  In  other 
words,  the  deficit  will  be  higher  if  we 
vote  for  the  Frenzel  amendment  than 
it  would  be  without. 

My  amendment  does  not  have  that 
frailty.  It  has  exempted  those  agencies 
which  collect  the  revenues.  That  has 
been  described  as  an  additional  frailty, 
to  make  a  Judicious  choice  about 
where  we  should  cut.  I  think  that  is 
the  strength  of  the  amendment.  Every 
agency  involved  in  this  matter  of  ter- 
rorism and  law  enforcement  is  receiv- 
ing an  increase,  not  as  large  an  in- 
crease as  would  exist  under  the  com- 
mittee bill  but  still  an  increase  despite 
the  cut  which  is  proposed  in  my 
amendment.  We  can  afford  to  save 
this  $127  million  in  outlays,  and  we 
should  afford  to  do  it,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  reject  the  Frenzel  amend- 
ment and  adopt  my  amendment  and 
thereby  move  us  just  one  little  step 
further  to  the  sanity  we  need  with  re- 
spect to  our  budget  deficit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frenzel]  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Morrison]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Frenzel) 
there  were— ayes  7,  noes  19. 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  reject- 
ed. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
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targets 
this 
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aggressive 
amendmlent 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my 
been  rejected  by  the  fai4t 
The  seven  virile  and  braVe 
have  expressed  their  hope 
day  this  country  will  mofe 
sound  fiscal  policy. 

It  is  now,  I  think,  ven 
that  all  of  those  who  have 
at  all  for  the  process  of  the 
the  Gramm-Rudman 
the  fiscal  integrity  of 
and  the  confidence  of 
this  country,  to  vote  for 
less  aggressive,  not 
in  my  thinking, 
gentleman    from 
Morrison]. 

The  gentleman  exempt^ 
partments  which  I  do  not 
ify  for  exemption.   He 
make  as  mild  and  as 
tional  an  attempt  as  he  cai  i 
House  a  chance  to  show 
sponsibility.  If  we  don't 
chance,  then  I  think  we 
Gramm-Rudman  targets 
start  making  ready  for  the 
est  rates  and  inflation 
to  follow. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield 
guished     friend     from 
Armet]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  th^ 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
associate  myself  with  the 
the  gentleman,  and  I  think 
the  day  draws  closer  when 
will  have  to  face  a  decision 
the    promise    we    made 
Rudman,  It  becomes 
apparent  to  us  that  we 
the  well  now,  do  the  hard 
get  the  very  best  cuts,  get 
along  the  way,  to  avoid  thap 
surcharge  which  is  mam 
Gramm-Rudman 
the  even  more — or  the  even 
discriminating  cuts  that 
sequestration  order. 

I   appreciate   the   effort^ 
both  gentlemen  today,  anl 
age  the  House  to  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.    FRENZEL.    Mr. 
yield  back  the  balance  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
the  amendment  offered  by 
man  from  Connecticut 
son]. 

The  question  was  takei, 
Chairman  announced  tha 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    MORRISON    of 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordeijed, 
The  vote  was  taken  by 
device,  and  there  were— ay<s 
152,  not  voting  10,  as  follow  s 


have 


sequestration 
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Messrs.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  LA- 
OOMARSINO,  BURTON  of  Indiana. 
LaPALCE,  DORNAN  of  California,' 
and  GUARINI  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  LEHMAN  of  California,  LIV- 
INGSTON, and  DeLA'Y  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  Strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  this  legislation,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, and  at  this  time  would  lilie  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Jamie  Whitten,  the  distin- 
guisned  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Treasury,  Postal  Service  and  General 
Government,  the  Honorable  Edward 
Roybal.  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Honorable  Silvio 


CoNTE,  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  subcommittee  member,  the 
Honorable  Joe  Skeen.  for  their  hard  and 
fine  work  in  bringing  before  the  House 
today  a  very  cost-effective  and  workable 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
overseeing  and  approving  the  General 
Services  Administration  proposed 
budget  for  the  construction,  alteration 
and  leasing  of  space  necessary  to 
house  Federal  agencies  nationwide.  I 
am  very  pleased  with  the  contents  of 
this  bill.  In  accordance  with  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  included  in  this 
bill  those  projects  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  quite  a  few  years, 
our  committee  has  become  increasing- 
ly alarmed  over  the  escalating  leasing 
budget  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. The  bill  contains 
$935,100,000  for  the  rental  of  space  na- 
tionwide: however,  before  we  are  even 
into  this  fiscal  year  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  has  indicated  they 
have  an  immediate  need  to  Increase 
their  rental  budget  by  an  additional 
$50.4  million.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leas- 
ing of  space  must  be  brought  under 
control  and  decreased  because  it  is  pre- 
venting the  construction  and  alter- 
ation of  necessary  facilities  on  a  rou- 
tine basis.  In  an  effort  to  assist  in  de- 
creasing this  leasing  account,  our  com- 
mittee authorized  the  construction  of 
badly  needed  Federal  buildings  in 
Jasper,  AL;  Paterson.  NJ;  Miami.  FL; 
Chicago.  IL;  and  Wilkes-Barre.  PA.  we 
found  by  providing  for  construction  of 
these  facilities,  as  opposed  to  continu- 
ing to  lease  space  to  house  the  activi- 
ties which  eventually  are  to  be  housed 
in  these  new  Federal  buildings,  the 
buildings  would  pay  for  themselves 
within  7  to  10  years,  and  further,  at 
the  end  of  that  period  our  taxpayers 
would  have  an  asset  in  hand,  as  op- 
posed to  a  handful  of  rent  receipts. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  carefully  scruti- 
nized the  repair  and  alteration 
projects  and  approved  those  projects 
which  will  provide  for  critical  repairs 
to  existing  facilities  in  order  to  pro- 
mote health  and  safety  for  Federal 
workers.  These  projects  include  the  re- 
placement of  transformers  containing 
polychlorinated  biphenyls  [PCB's]. 
fire  safety  alterations,  and  the  recon- 
version of  existing  vacant  space  in 
Federal  buildings. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  enactment  of 
this  measure. 
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AMZRSMENT  OPFKRED  by  MR.  DORM  AM  OF 
CALIFORMIA 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dormam  of 
California:  Page  IS,  after  line  2.  insert  the 
f oUowlng  new  section: 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  2254  of  tlUe  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  may  carry  out  a 
forfeiture  under  this  section  if  the  violation 
Involves  the  mails.  The  Postal  Service  shall 
exercise  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral imder  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  forfeiture.". 

(b)  Section  2003  of  title  39.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bXS).  by  striking  out 
"and"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (bK6).  by  strildng  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  ";  and"  in 
lieu  thereof; 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following: 

"(7)  amounts  (including  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  forfeited  items)  from  any  civil  ad- 
ministrative forfeiture  conducted  by  the 
Postal  Service  under  title  18.";  and 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(eKl),  by  striking  out  "under  this  title"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  provided  by 
law". 

(c)  Section  2254  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  ". 
and  any  property,  real  or  personal,  tangible 
or  Intangible,  which  was  used  or  intended  to 
be  used,  In  any  manner  or  part,  to  facilitate 
a  violation  of  this  chapter"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b>  by  striking  "Attorney 
Greneral, '  and  Inserting  "Attorney  General 
or  the  Postal  Service,";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  authority  of  the  Postal  Service 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  exercised  only 
where  the  conduct  with  respect  to  which 
such  seizure  or  forfeiture  (xxurs  includes 
use  of  the  mails  in  violation  of  this  chap- 
ter.". 

Page  14,  line  7,  insert  "Sec.  201."  before 
"For". 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Beilenson). 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  wais  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  involves  child  pornog- 
raphy. There  is  not  a  Memt>er  of  this 
Chamber  who  Is  not  sickened  by  this 
ugly  phenomenon  of  modem  Western 
civilization. 

The  leading  Government  agency  In 
the  United  States  tasked  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  investigating  violations 
of  this  horrendous  crime  is  the  Postal 
Service.  The  only  Congress  in  the  last 
decade  that  I  have  not  had  the  honor 
of  serving  with  was  the  98th  Congress. 
It  did  some  good  work.  It  passed  the 
Child  Protection  Act;  but  Inadvertent- 


ly, by  a  sheer  mistake,  they  did  not 
^ve  the  Postal  Service  the  teeth  that 
was  given  in  that  Child  Protection  Act 
to  every  other  agency  of  Government 
tasked  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting our  youth. 

Now.  the  Post  Ollice  was  the  only 
enforcement  agency  that  did  not  have 
civil  administrative  authority  to  for- 
feit property  used  to  violate  the  stat- 
utes of  child  pornography  and  all  the 
profits  from  those  violations,  nor  was 
it  given  clear  authority  to  request  that 
the  Justice  Department  initiate  civil 
judicial  proceecUngs  against  such  prop- 
erty. 

The  authority  to  conduct  seizures 
and  forfeitures  and  thereby  take  the 
profits  out  of  this  horrendous  traffick- 
ing in  the  psychological  and  physical 
abuse  of  children  was  a  major  feature 
of  the  act  to  give  power  to  all  the 
agencies  and  they  Inadvertently  left 
out  the  Postal  Service. 

This  amendment  of  mine  corrects 
these  oversights.  Moreover,  because 
the  Postal  Service  bears  the  cost  of  en- 
forcing the  statute  rather  than  relying 
upon  appropriations,  this  amendment 
allows  it  to  retain  the  proceeds  of  civil 
administrative  forfeitures.  Existing 
statutes  requiring  that  proceeds  of  Ju- 
dicial forfeitures  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury,  of  course,  are  not  effected, 
so  this  has  no  cost  effect  on  our 
budget  pr<Kess  here. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Yes.  I 
gladly  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  fully 
support  any  amendment  which  helps 
stop  child  pornography. 

Now.  the  gentleman  states  that  the 
amenclment  In  question  is  a  technical 
amendment,  but  it  is  in  fact  clearly 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Now,  may  I  Inquire  of  the  gentleman 
whether  or  not  he  has  cleared  the 
amendment  with  the  appropriate  leg- 
islative committee? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  staff,  in  sending  aroimd 
the  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  did  not  re- 
alize that  on  the  floor  we  used  the 
words  "technical  amendment"  in  a 
very  specific  way.  He  meant  that  it 
was  a  technical  oversight  that  the 
Postal  Service  was  not  given  the  full 
teeth  in  their  administrative  responsi- 
bility on  child  pornography. 

We  did  send  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  to  everyone  in  the  House  and 
talked  to  the  Postal  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  and  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  let  us  know  if  they  had  any  ob- 
jection. We  did  not  hear  of  any  objec- 
tion from  them  and.  most  Importantly, 
the  Post  Office  Service  has  all  but 
begged  us.  these  highly  motivated  offi- 
cers who  are  trjing  to  protect  our  chil- 
dren, they  asked  please  to  close  this 
loophole  that  was  an  inadvertency  in 
that  otherwise  excellent  Child  Protec- 
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tion  Act  that  was  passed  bj  the  great 
98th  Congress. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  these  circumstances,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  liave  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  E)ORNAN  of  Calif  imia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dornan]. 

The  amendment  was  agrei  !d  to. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  soujiht  to  be  of- 
fered by  tlie  gentleman  from  North  (Carolina 
[Mr.  Cobey]. 

On  its  face,  this  an>endnf>ent  prohibits  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  from  taldng  any 
action  which  is  not  in  complian:8  with  U.S. 
Supren)e  Ck>urt  decisions  and,  til  srefore,  corv 
trary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

(Dertainly,  neither  I  nor  any  othiir  Member  of 
this  body  t>elieves  that  ttie  FEC  should  act  in 
an  unconstitutional  fashion.  Therafcxe.  I  have 
no  problem  wnth  the  intent  of  the  amendment 

Instead,  I  oppc^se  this  amer>dn:^nt  t>ecause, 
first  of  all,  we  (ion't  need  legislatipn  to  prohit)it 
unconstitutional  actions — they  ar^  already  pro- 
hibited—and, second,  t)ecause  {  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  incorrectly  imply  that 
tfie  FEC  is  rKJw  operating  in  a  manner  which 
violates  the  Supreme  Court  de<isions  in  the 
Ellis  and  Hudson  cases.  That  is  :  imply  not  tiie 
case. 

Supporters  of  this  amendment  say  that  tiie 
U.S.  SuF>reme  Court — in  Ellis,  IHuclson,  and 
other  cases — has  declared  tfie  u!  e  of  compul- 
sory union  dues  for  political  put  poses  to  t>e 
unconstitutional.  They  go  on  to  a  ly  that,  since 
the  FEC  allows  compulsory  union  dues  to  be 
used  for  certain  political  purpose^,  the  FEC  is 
not  cx>mplying  with  those  dedston  s. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  an  inaccurate  charac- 
terization of  ttw  Supreme  Couit's  holdings. 
What  the  Ck>urt  has  consistent/  held — cor- 
rectly in  my  opinion — is  that  a  uirion  may  not 
use  compulsory  union  dues  for  political  pur- 
poses or  oVner  purposes  unrelattd  to  its  coi- 
lective  t>argainlng  duties  agains^  the  ot>jec- 
tions  of  dissenting  employees.  Moreover,  tt>e 
Court  has  held  that  this  dissent  lis  not  to  be 
presurped  but  must  be  made  khown  to  ti>e 
union  by  the  dissenting  employees. 

Supporters  of  this  amendment  actually 
intend  to  go  nwch  further  than  the  Supreme 


Court  t>y  preventing  the  political 


compulsory  dues,  even  if  the  un  on  memt)er' 
ship  unanimously  wants  them  to  be  used  for 
political  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Supreme  Cd^  has  been 
very  stringent  In  this  area.  Once  <  in  employee 
has  raised  objections,  ttie  union  must  have 
adequate  procedures  to  ensure  that  tiie  em- 
ployee's dues  are  reduced  by  th*  amount  at- 
tributable to  noncollective  bargain  ng  activities. 
The  union  can't  even  collect  ttie  i  noney  in  ad- 
vance and  then  provide  a  rebate. 

Obviously,  this  re()uires  some  Precisely  de- 
fined prcx^dures  on  the  part  of  tt  e  union  and 
those  procedures  are  being  exar  lined  by  the 
courts  on  a  case-by-c»se  basis.  If  ttie  support- 
ers of  this  amendment  wish  to  sstablisli  an 
administrative  n'lectianism  for  defining  and  en- 
forcing these  procedural  requiren  ents,  that  is 
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weH  worth  considering  rf  the  case  can  be 
made  that  ttie  courts  are  not  adequately  re- 
80tvir>g  these  issues. 

What  is  not  worth  our  consideration  are 
meaningless  amendments  whose  only  appar- 
ent value  is  the  generation  of  newsletter 
headlines,  fundraising  brades,  and  misleading 
"key  vote"  ratings.  For  these  reasons.  I  urge 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan.  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  tfie  PreskJent  will  announce  a 
major  new  initiative  to  combat  drug  smuggling 
on  our  Southwest  border. 

I  support  the  Presklent's  program  in  princi- 
ple and  poNcy.  I  disagree  with  the  provisk>n  of 
his  plan,  however,  to  transfer  patrol  agents 
from  Vne  Port  of  Baltimore  and  other  ports  on 
other  U.S.  coasts  to  the  Southwest. 

We  are  in  a  war  against  drug  smugglers  in 
Maryland  and  around  the  country.  But  It  will 
do  little  good  to  ctose  the  front  door  on  drug 
smuggling  arxj  tf>en  turn  around  ar>d  open  a 
skle  door  on  this  problem. 

I  believe  the  Presklent  is  right  in  wanting  to 
put  a  Federal  fence  from  Galveston  to  San 
Diego.  If  we  remove  our  specially  trained  Cus- 
toms agents  from  Baltimore,  however,  we  will 
seriously  undermine  drug  InterdKtnn  ttiere 
and  In  every  otf)er  port  wtiere  these  agents 
are  removed  to  work  in  the  Southwest. 

Earlier  today,  I  wrote  the  Presklent  and 
asked  him  to  support  additional  funds  for  Cus- 
toms border  agents  whk;h  the  House  has  m- 
eluded  In  H.R.  5294,  legislatk>n  making  appro- 
priatk)ns  for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  A  copy  of  that  letter  fol- 
k>ws  my  statement. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  continue  to  work 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  stop  drug  use  In  this 
country.  The  Preskjent's  support  for  nxxe 
Customs  agents  without  removing  current 
agents  from  ports  around  the  country  where 
they  are  already  worklr>g,  would  be  a  major 
step  toward  this  goal. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  Augutt  6, 1986. 
The  President 
The  White  House 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presisbrt:  I  am  writing  to  ap- 
plaud your  upcoming  plans  for  increased 
drug  Interdiction  efforts  along  our  nation's 
Southwest  border  and  to  encourage  you  to 
take  additional  steps  to  combat  drug  smug- 
gling at  other  ports  of  entry  around  the 
United  States.  In  particular,  I  am  asking 
you  to  support  additional  funding  for  Cus- 
toms agents  for  this  purpose  in  Fiscal  Year 
1987. 

I  understand  that  part  of  the  Customs 
Service's  efforts  along  the  Southwest  border 
as  part  of  this  new  initiative  wUl  require 
transferring  [>atrol  agents  from  the  Port  of 
Baltimore  and  other  t>orts  on  other  U.S. 
coaats  to  the  Southwest.  We  need  more  Cus- 
toms persoimel  along  the  Southwest,  but  to 
remove  them  without  replacement  from 
places  like  Baltimore  will  seriously  under- 
mine drug  interdiction  in  these  ports. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  engaged  in  a  major 
war  on  drug  smugglers  in  Maryland  and 
around  the  country.  It  will  do  us  little  good 
to  close  the  front  door  on  drug  smuggling 
and  then  turn  around  and  open  a  side  door 
on  thla  problem.  We  need  customs  agents  in 
Baltimore  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
We  cannot  afford  to  leave  any  area  of  our 


country  unstaffed  or  understaffed.  These 
Customs  patrol  agents  are  specially  trained 
in  anti-drug  and  anti-terrorist  activities.  We 
need  them  to  patrol  our  Bay,  our  seaports 
and  our  airports.  If  we  transfer  these  men 
and  women,  drug  smugglers  will  know  that 
we  are  moving  our  agents  and  will  target 
these  understaffed  ports  of  entry  for  illegal 
drugs  and  narcotics. 

Later  today,  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  vote  on  H.R.  5294.  legislation  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Treasury  for  Fiscal  Tear  1987.  It  includes 
funds  to  Increase  the  number  of  Customs 
agents  next  year  by  850.  Unfortunately,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  oppos- 
ing Increasing  this  funding  for  additional 
law  enforcement  and  drug  interdiction  ef- 
forts. I  would  ask  that  you  overturn  OMB's 
decision  and  support  these  additional  funds 
to  help  increase  our  efforts  in  fighting  the 
war  on  drugs. 

Your  efforts,  and  those  of  Mrs.  Reagan,  in 
bringing  this  issue  to  the  top  of  the  national 
agenda,  is  truly  commendable.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  on  this  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 
Sincerely. 

Barbara  A.  Mikulski, 

Member  o/  Congress. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  Important 
that  we  look  at  the  administratnn's  record  on 
customs.  This  is  because  there  Is  much  talk 
now  about  ttie  war  on  drugs,  arxJ  how  the 
Presklent  Is  committed  to  eradk:ate  this  na- 
tkjrutl  problem.  I  applaud  his  commitment. 
IHowever,  I  am  concerned  when  his  focus  lies 
only  with  Instituting  a  massive  drug  testing 
program  for  Federal  employees  and  not  with 
enforcement  or  efforts  to  stop  drugs  wtiere 
they  often  can  be  found — at  our  borders. 

The  adminlstratk}n's  record  of  lack  of  sup- 
port for  Customs  drug  enforcement  efforts 
over  the  course  of  the  last  6  years  Is  clear. 
Each  and  every  budget  request  made  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  the  Corigress  has 
proposed  substantial  reductions  In  staff  posl- 
tkxis  for  the  Customs  Servk:e. 

For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1985.  ttie  Presi- 
dent requested  $602  millk>n  for  Customs,  and 
12.447  average  positrons.  This  was  a  reduc- 
tnn  of  954  positkKis,  612  out  of  inspectron 
and  control;  310  In  tariff  and  trade  enforce- 
ment: and  32  in  tactroal  lnterdk:tion. 

The  Congress  rejected  this  recommenda- 
tkm.  and  Instead  provided  13,416  positrons 
and  $650  mlllk>n  for  Customs. 

For  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Presklent  request- 
ed only  12,531  average  positkxis,  and  $639 
millnn  for  Customs.  This  was  another  recom- 
mended cut  of  687  positrons.  351  In  inspec- 
tion and  control:  437  in  tariff  and  trade;  60  in 
tactroal  Interdrotron;  and  39  in  investigatkxis. 

Again,  ttie  Congress  rejected  this  recom- 
mendatron  and  for  this  year  provkled  14.041 
average  prosltksns  and  $717  million,  whk;h  was 
subsequently  reduced  by  Gramm/Rudman  to 
$682  millron  and  1 3,264  positkins.  Fortunately, 
this  cuttMCk  was  reversed  In  the  supplemen- 
tal, restoring  tfie  original  appropriatron. 

For  this  year,  the  year  of  the  "War  on 
Drugs",  for  wh«h  the  Presklent  has  pro- 
claimed his  "full"  support  he  again  requested 
a  cutback  in  customs  personnel,  only  request- 
ing 12.494  positkjns  and  $693  millkxi.  This 
represents  a  cut  of  770  positxxis.  427  out  of 
inapectron  and  control;  241  out  of  tariff  and 


trade  enforcement;  50  in  tactroal  interdrotron 
and  52  In  investigatrons. 

It  is  clear  ttiat  when  it  comes  to  putting 
money  behind  tfie  rtietoric.  this  administratron 
has  shied  away  from  tfie  task.  How  can  we 
expect  to  control  drug  traffk:king  in  our  coun- 
try, our  communities  and  schools  If  we  slash 
the  number  of  inspectors  at  our  borders,  cut 
our  tactroal  Interdk^tlon  teams  and  reduce  irv 
vestigatlons  units  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Serv- 
k:e?  The  answer  Is  simple.  We  canrrot. 

That  Is  why  the  sutxrommrttee  lias  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  2.397  positrons  above 
ttie  admlnlstratron's  request.  We  need  these 
positrons.  The  time  has  come  to  put  our 
money  wtiere  our  mouths  are,  and  the  lime 
has  come  for  this  House  to  take  a  clear  and 
decisive  step  In  funding  the  front  line  effort  in 
our  war  on  drugs.  I  would  urge  Members  to 
support  the  subcommittee's  recommendation 
and  reject  any  attempt  to  reduce  it  through 
across-the-tx}ard  reductions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  wanted  these  few  minutes  to  tell 
my  colleagues  of  an  important  amend- 
ment that  I  would  like  to  offer  to  this 
bill.  My  amendment  would  instruct 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  to 
uphold  recent  Supreme  Court  rulings 
such  as  Abood  versus  Street,  Ellis- 
Fails,  and  most  recently  the  Hudson 
case  where  the  Court  ruled  against  the 
use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for  poli- 
tics. 

EXespite  these  clear-cut  prohibitions 
against  the  use  of  forced  dues  for  poli- 
tics, the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  remains  silent  on  the  problem. 
Dissenting  workers  still  face  compli- 
cated, expensive  lawsuits  to  recover 
misspent  compulsory  union  dues. 

There  was  a  hearing  on  this  very 
issue  last  year,  but  still  no  action  has 
taken  place  and  we  do  not  foresee  any 
statutory  remedies  to  this  grave  injus- 
tice. 

It  is  time  that  we  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tion and  make  the  right  decision. 

I  tried  to  offer  my  amendment  last 
year,  but  failed  to  gather  enough  sup- 
port to  defeat  the  motion  to  rise. 
Many  Members  said  they  would  have 
supported  me  in  my  attempt  to  defeat 
this  procedure,  but  were  unaware  of 
what  I  was  trying  to  do.  This  is  the 
third  time  in  the  last  couple  weeks 
that  I  have  related  to  this  body  my  In- 
tentions. 

This  is  a  right- to- work  vote  and  I 
need  your  support  in  order  to  get  an 
up-or-down  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Please  vote  to  defeat  the  motion  to 
rise  and  thereby  allow  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this  country  who 
are  forced  to  pay  union  dues  to  be  fi- 
nally treated  fairly  under  the  law. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
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from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cobet]  for 
giving  the  House  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  a  very  important  matter, 
namely,  the  ability  of  workers  in 
America  to  have  a  say  as  to  how  their 
union  dues  will  be  used,  that  is  to  say, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  legitimate  or- 
ganized labor  organizing  matters  relat- 
ing to  collective  bargaining  and  such, 
and  not  for  political  purposes. 

The  way  this  issue  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  for  a  vote  is  on  an 
authorization  bill.  We  had  the  FEC 
authorization  bill  up  last  year,  not 
under  ordinary  procedures  so  that  an 
amendment  could  have  been  offered  to 
it  to  reach  this  issue,  no,  it  was 
brought  on  suspension.  We  defeated  it 
on  suspension. 

It  should  come  back  to  the  floor,  the 
authorization  measure,  so  that  those 
of  us  who  have  the  persuasion  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cobey]  can  have  an  op- 
portunity to  put  an  amendment  to 
that  bill  to  reach  the  issue  at  hand  so 
that  substantively  we  can  vote  up  or 
down  on  whether  we  want  to  do  that; 
but  the  leadership  of  this  House  does 
not  choose  to  give  us  the  opportunity 
of  voting  up  or  down.  It  forces  those  of 
us  who  want  to  present  this  issue  to 
the  House  to  utilize  the  only  method 
available  to  attempt  to  place  a  limita- 
tion on  a  spending  bill.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  like  that.  I  think  it  is  awkward.  It 
gives  those  to  whom  we  are  accounta- 
ble a  false  message  as  to  whether  we 
are  voting  on  the  procedure  or  wheth- 
er we  are  voting  op  the  substance. 
Maybe  that  is  done  deliberately.  Per- 
haps it  is. 

Now,  you  may  question  in  your 
mind,  well,  do  we  really  need  this 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cobey]  seeks  to 
offer? 

The  regulatory  agency  that  we  are 
talking  about  proposed  some  regula- 
tions 3  years  ago  that  proposed  to  au- 
thorize union  dues  to  be  used  for  polit- 
ical purposes. 

Now,  you  ask  the  question,  what  in 
the  world  is  the  FEC  doing  in  the  face 
of  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
which  state  clearly  that  that  cannot 
be  done? 

The  answer  is,  in  our  political 
system  the  power  of  those  in  the  orga- 
nized labor  movement  to  use  imion 
dues,  some  of  which  are  collected  over 
the  objection  of  the  employee  for  po- 
litical purposes,  is  so  profotmd  that 
that  power  has  worked  itself  into  pro- 
posed regulations  of  the  FEC  that  are 
at  variance  with  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  the  highest  court  in 
the  land,  on  the  issue.  It  t>oggles  the 
mind  of  the  arrogance  of  the  regula- 
tors. 

So  we  who  are  supposed  to  be  setting 
policy  by  statute  or  substantive  law 
should  be  doing  this  attached  to  an 
authorization  measure.  For  the  rea- 
sons  that   I    have   Just   related,   we 


cannot  do  that,  so  we  are  here  seeking 
your  permission  to  keep  this  commit- 
tee from  rising  in  this  convoluted  proc- 
ess so  that  we  can  offer  this  amend- 
ment, sponsored  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cobey]  that  will  give  the  Members  of 
the  body  an  opportimity  of  saying 
whether  or  not  persons  working  in  or- 
ganized labor  in  America  can  say  that 
their  dues  shall  not  be  used  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  when  those  views  for  po- 
litical purposes  are  at  variance  with 
the  person  who  pays  the  dues.  It  is  a 
very  simple,  fundamental  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cobey]  for 
his  leadership,  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  have  the  judgment  and  the 
wisdom  to  keep  the  committee  from 
rising  so  that  this  amendment  can  be 
offered. 

Mr.  NIEISON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  ago  last  June, 
I  stood  before  this  body  to  address  a 
matter  I  felt  very  strongly  about— the 
need  for  the  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission to  promulgate  regulations  to 
bring  its  enforcement  of  Federal  elec- 
tion law  in  line  with  the  Supreme 
Court.  Unfortunately,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  speak  out  once  more  on  the 
same  subject,  because  the  FEC  has 
failed  to  act  responsibly. 

The  issue  concerns  the  violation  of 
workers'  first  amendment  rights.  In  29 
States,  American  workers  can  be  re- 
quired—as a  condition  of  employ- 
ment—to contribute  financially  to  a 
labor  organization  through  compulso- 
ry union  dues.  The  assumption  is  that 
these  nonunion  workers  derive  bene- 
fits from  the  collective-bargaining  ac- 
tivities of  the  union,  and  therefore 
should  help  defray  some  of  the  costs 
involved.  Unfortimately,  many  imions 
are  using  this  money  to  further  their 
political  agenda  rather  than  for  pursu- 
ing legitimate  economic  objectives. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
such  political  use  of  compulsory  dues 
money  a  violation  of  first  amendment 
rights.  No  person— whether  union  or 
nonunion.  Republican  or  Democrat- 
should  be  forced  to  finance  political 
activities  that  nm  contrary  to  their 
own  personal  viewpoint.  Is  there 
anyone  here  who  disagrees  with  this? 

Where  are  the  champions  of  work- 
ers' rights  when  they  need  us?  Or  do 
we  only  champion  workers'  rights 
when  the  worker  cauries  a  union  card? 
This  injustice  must  be  corrected.  Obvi- 
ously the  FEC  is  unwilling  to  act.  so 
Congress  must.  It's  that  simple.  I  urge 
all  of  you  to  join  me  in  voting  "no"  on 
the  motion  to  rise,  so  that  we  can  give 
the  Cobey  amendment  and  this  impor- 
tant issue  fair  and  full  consideration. 

D  1635 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 


and  report  the  bill  back  to 
with   sundry   amendments, 
recommendation     that    tl  e 
ments  be  agreed  to  and  ttaiat 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ^ntleman's 
motion  is  nondebatable. 

The  question  is  on  the  Imotion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  frpm  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Roybal]. 

The  question  was  taked;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  tha^  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Cl^airman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordeijed. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ay«s  249,  noes 
168,  not  voting  14,  as  followp: 
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Ackerman 
Ak&ka 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
Atkins 
AuColn 
Barnes 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
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BenUey 
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Boggs 
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Bonior  (MI) 
Bonker 
Borski 
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Boucher 
Boxer 
Brooks 
Brown  <CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clinger 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Courter 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Daschle 
E>avis 

de  la  Garza 
DeUumx 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan(ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 
Eckart(OH) 
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Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Flippo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Puqum 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 
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Gibbons 
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Gordon 

Gray  (ID 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

KleCEka 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFUce 

I^ntos 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

tJplMfcl 

Lowry(WA) 
Luken 
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amend- 

the  bill. 


Lindlne 

MacKay 
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Kartinez 
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McDade 

McHugh 
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t  urtha 
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Keal 

Kelson 

Mowak 

Gakar 
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Pamy 

Pirkins 

Pice 
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Richardson 
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Bitter 
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SeiberUnc 

Studds 

Waxman 

Sharp 

Swift 

Weaver 

Shelby 

Synar 

Welaa 

SIkonU 

TaUon 

Wheat 

SUaky 

Tauiin 

WhlUey 

Skelton 

Torres 

Williams 

Slattery 

TorrkeUl 

Wilson 

Smith  (PL) 

Wlrth 

Smith  (lA) 

Traflcant 

Wise 

Smith  (NJ> 

Trailer 

Wolpe 

Sotan 

Udall 

WorUey 

Sprmtt 

Vento 

Wrisht 

St  Oermaln 

Vladoaky 

Wyden 

Staoen 

Volkmer 

Tates 

Stwk 

Waldon 

Tatron 

Stokes 

Wateren 

Toung  (AK) 

Strmtton 

Watklns 
NOES- 168 

Toung  (MO) 

Archer 

Hall  Ralph 

Parrte 

Armey 

Hammerachmldt  Pashayan 

Badtinm 

Hansen 

Petri 

Barnard 

Hartnett 

Pickle 

Bartlett 

Hendon 

Porter 

Barton 

Henry 

QuiUen 

Bateman 

Hiler 

Ray 

Bereuter 

Hillls 

Ridge 

BUlraklx 

Holt 

Roberts 

Bllley 

Hopkins 

Roemer 

Boulter 

Huckaby 

Rogers 

Broomlleld 

Hunter 

Roth 

Brown  (CO) 

Hutto 

Rowland  (DA) 

Burt4»(IN) 

Hyde 

Rudd 

Byron 

Ireland 

Russo 

Callahan 

Jenkins 

Schaefer 

CampbeU 

Kaslch 

Schuette 

Carney 

Kemp 

Schulze 

Carper 

Kindness 

Sensenbrenner 

Chappie 

Kolbe 

Shaw 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Shuraway 

Coata 

I^gomarslno 

Shuster 

Cobey 

Latu 

Skeen 

Coble 

Leach  (lA) 

Slaughter 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lent 

Smith  (NE) 

Combert 

Lewis  (CA) 

Smith.  Denny 

Coushlln 

Lewis  (FL) 

(OR) 

Crate 

Ltehtfoot 

Smith.  Robert 

Crane 

Uvlngston 

(NH) 

Daniel 

Uoyd 

Smith.  Robert 

Dannemeyer 

Loefner 

(OR) 

Darden 

Lott 

Snowe 

Daub 

Lowery  (CA) 

Snyder 

DelAy 

Lujan 

Solomon 

Derrick 

Lungren 

Spence 

DeWlne 

Mack 

Stalllngs 

Dlcklnaoo 

lladlian 

Stangeland 

DloOuardl 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

noman(CA) 

Martin  (IL) 

Strang 

Dreler 

McCain 

Stump 

Duncan 

McCandleas 

Sundqulst 

Eckert(NT) 

McCoUum 

SwindaU 

Edwards  (OK) 

McEwen 

Tauke 

Emeraon 

McOrath 

Taylor 

Evans (lA) 

McKeman 

Thomas  (CA) 

FaweU 

McMillan 

Thomas  (GA) 

Fiedler 

Meyen 

Valentine 

Fields 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

Fish 

Miller  (OH) 

Vucanovich 

Franklin 

MoUnarl 

Walker 

Fremel 

Monaon 

Weber 

Gekas 

Montcomery 

Whltehurst 

QQjnan 

Moorhead 

Whittaker 

GIncTlch 

NIchob 

Wolf 

Ooodling 

NIelaon 

WyUe 

Oimdlaon 

Oxley 

Toung  (PL) 

Oregf 

Packard 

Zschau 

NOT  voTmo- 

-14 

BrHUix 

Frost 

Pepper 

Clay 

Orotberc 

SlUander 

DinceU 

Lone 

Sweeney 

F«ird(TN) 

Martin  (NT) 

Whltten 

ftowter 

Moon 

Q  1645 

Mr.  PICKLE  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  TAUZm  and  Mr.  SPRATT 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Weaver)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Beilenson.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  biU  (H.R.  5294)  maldng  ap- 
propriations for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  Independent  Agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

D  1655 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendments 
adopted  on  Friday  by  which  $3  million 
was  taken  from  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  transferred 
to  the  Coast  Guard,  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Walker]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  any  other 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendments  on 
which  separate  vote  has  been  demand- 
ed. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments:  In  title  I,  on  page  2.  line  17, 
strike  "$55,642,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "$52,642,000". 

In  title  I.  on  page  5,  line  16,  strike 
"$793,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$796,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RKCORDED  VOTB 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  387,  noes 
30,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
13,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  2951 
AYES-387 


August  6, 1986 


August  6.  1986 
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Aekerman 

Aspin 

Bates 

Alexander 

Atkins 

BedeU 

Anderson 

AuColn 

Bennett 

Andrews 

Badham 

Bentley 

Annumlo 

Barnard 

Bereuter 

Anthony 

Barnes 

Berman 

Applegate 

Bartlett 

BevUl 

Archer 

Barton 

Blaggi 

Armey 

Bateman 

BUlrakls 

Bllley 

Gaydos 

MaBoU 

Rorhlert 

Gejdenaon 

McCain 

Boggs 

Gekas 

McCandleas 

Boland 

Gephardt 

McCloakey 

Boner  (TN) 

Gibbons 

McCoUum 

Bonlor(MI) 

Oilman 

McCurdy 

Borskl 

Gingrich 

McEwen 

Bosco 

Gllckman 

McOrath 

Boucher 

Ooodling 

McHugh 

Boulter 

Gordon 

McKeman 

Boxer 

Gradlson 

McKlnney 

Brooks 

Gray(IL) 

McMUlan 

Broomfleld 

Gray  (PA) 

Meyers 

Brown  (CA) 

Gregg 

Mica 

Brown  (CO) 

Guartnl 

Michel 

Bruce 

Ounderson 

Mlkulskl 

Bryant 

HaU  (OH) 

MUler  (CA) 

Burton  (CA) 

HaU.  Ralph 

MUler  (OH) 

Burton  (IN) 

HamUton 

MUler  (WA) 

Bustamante 

Hammerachmldt  Mineta 

Byron 

Hansen 

MItcheU 

Callahan 

Hartnett 

Moakley 

CampbeU 

Hatcher 

Molinari 

Carney 

Hawkins 

MoUohan 

Carper 

Hayes 

Monson 

Can- 

Hefner 

Montgomery 

Chandler 

Hendon 

Moorhead 

Chapman 

Henry 

Morrison  (WA) 

ChappeU 

Hertel 

Mrazek 

Chappie 

HUlis 

Murphy 

Cheney 

Holt 

Murtha 

Clay 

Hopkins 

Myers 

CoaU 

Horton 

Natcher 

Cobey 

Hubbard 

Neal 

Coble 

Huckaby 

Nelson 

Coelho 

Hughes 

Nichols 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hunter 

Nielson 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hutto 

Nowak 

Collins 

Hyde 

Dakar 

Combest 

Ireland 

Oberatar 

Conte 

Jacobs 

Obey 

Cooper 

Jeffords 

OUn 

Coughlln 

Jenkins 

Ortiz 

Courter 

Johnson 

Owens 

Craig 

Jones  (NO 

Oxley 

Crane 

Jones  (OK) 

Packard 

Crockett 

Jones  (TN) 

PanetU 

Daniel 

Kanjorski 

Pashayan 

Dannemeyer 

Kaptur 

Pease 

Darden 

Kaslch 

Penny 

Daschle 

Kastetuneter 

Perkins 

Daub 

Kemp 

Petri 

Davis 

KenneUy 

Pickle 

de  la  Garza 

KUdee 

Porter 

DeLay 

Kindness 

Price 

Dellums 

Klerxka 

PurseU 

Derrick 

Kolbe 

QuUlen 

DeWine 

Kolter 

RahaU 

Dlckiiuon 

Kostmayer 

Ray 

Dicks 

Kramer 

Regula 

DloOuardl 

LaFalce 

Reld 

Dixon 

Lagomarsino 

Richardson 

Donnelly 

LAntos 

Ridge 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Latu 

RInaido 

Doman  (CA) 

Leach  (LA) 

RItter 

Dowdy 

Leath  (TX) 

Roberts 

Downey 

Lehman  (CA) 

Robinson 

Dreler 

Lehman  (FL) 

Rodino 

Duncan 

Leland 

Roe 

Durbln 

Lent 

Roemer 

Dwyer 

Levin  (MI) 

Rogera 

Dymally 

Levlne  (CA) 

Rose 

Dyson 

Lewis  (CA) 

Rostenkowskl 

Rrkart  (OH) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roth 

Edgar 

Llghtfoot 

Roukema 

Edwards  (CA) 

Llpinski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Livingston 

Rowland  (GA) 

Emerson 

Uoyd 

Rudd 

English 

Loeffler 

Russo 

Erdrelch 

Lott 

Sabo 

Evans (lA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Savage 

Evans (IL) 

Lujan 

Sax  ton 

Fascell 

Luken 

Schaefer 

FaweU 

Lundlne 

Scheuer 

Faalo 

Lungren 

Schneider 

Felghan 

Mack 

Schrowler 

Fiedler 

MacKay 

Schuette 

Fields 

Madlgan 

Schulae 

Florto 

Manton 

Schumer 

FogUetU 

Markey 

Selberllng 

Foley 

Marlenee 

Senaenbrennar 

Frank 

Martin  (ID 

Sharp 

Franklin 

Martin  (NT) 

Shaw 

Fuqua 

Martina 

Shelby 

OaUo 

MaUul 

Shumway 

Garcia 

Mavroulei 

Shuctcr 

Slkorskl 
SIslsky 
Skelton 
Slattery 
Slaughter 
Smith  (FL) 
Smith  (LA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggera 
StaUlngs 
Stangeland 


Akaka 

BeUenson 

Cllnger 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Early 

Eckert  (NT) 

Pish 

Ford  (MI) 

Frenzel 


Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

SwindaU 

TaUon 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUI 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Waldon 

NOES-30 

Green 

HUer 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Lowery  (CA) 

McDade 

Moody 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Parris 

Rangel 


Walgren 

WaULer 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whttehunt 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WUson 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK) 

Toung  (FL) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zschau 


Roybal 

Skeen 

Stark 

Studds 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

WUliams 

Wolf 

Tates 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Gonzalez 

NOT  VOTlNG-13 


Bonker 

Fowler 

Pepper 

Breaux 

Frost 

SUJander 

DlngeU 

Grotberg 

Sweeney 

FUppo 

Long 

Ford(TN) 

Moore 

D  1705 


PARRIS 
"aye"   to 


Mr.  AKAKA  and  Mr. 
changed  their  votes  from 
"no." 

Mr.  TAYLOR  and  Mr.  ALEXAN- 
DER changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RKCORDKD  von 

Mr.    FRENZEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  302,  noes 
118,  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  296] 
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Aekarman 

Applegate 

BedeU 

Akaka 

Aaptn 

BeUenaon 

Alexander 

AUIns 

Bennett 

Andanon 

Barnard 

BenUey 

Andnwa 

Bantes 

Berman 

Annumlo 

Bateman 

BeviU 

Anthonr 

Bataa 

Blaggi 

BUlrakls 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonlor(MI) 
Bonker 
Borskl 
Boaeo 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Callahan 
(Tarper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
ChappeU 
Clay 
dinger 
Cobey 
Coble 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
C^oleman  (TX) 
CoUins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Darden 
Daschle 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
DeUums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
DioGuardl 
Dixon 
DonneUy 
Dorgan  (ND) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
DymaUy 
Dyson 
Early 

Eckart  (OH) 
E:dgar 

Edwards  (CA) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdrelch 
Evans (IL) 
PasceU 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Fiedler 
Pish 
FUppo 
Florio 
FogUetU 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Frank 
Fuqua 
GaUo 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
GUckman 
Gonaalea 
Goodllng 
Gordon 
Gray(IL) 
Gray  (PA) 
Green 
Guarlnl 
HaU  (OH) 


HamUton 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

HUUs 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

LantoE 

Leach  (LA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Liplnski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NT) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mamoli 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKliuiey 

McMlUan 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MUler  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MineU 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pease 


Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PuneU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogera 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schimier 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Sikorakl 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggera 

StalUngs 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUI 

Towns 

Traflcant 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Wein 

Wheat 

WhlUey 

Whitten 

WUUams 

WUson 

WUlh 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUejr 

Wright 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK) 

Toung  (Ri) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zaetaau 


Archer 

Armey 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bereuter 

BlUey 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

CampbeU 

Camey 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Combest 

Craig 

Oane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Eckert  (NT) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Evans (LA) 

FaweU 

Fields 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Cunderson 

HaU,  Ralph 

Hammerschmidt 


NOES-118 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Henry 

HUer 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hu<±aby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Lightfoot 

Lott 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

Meyera 

MUler  (WA) 

Molinari 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Neal 

Nielson 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Petri 


QuUIen 

Ray 

RItter 

Roberts 

Roemer 

Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stump 
SwindaU 
Tauke 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Traxler 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovich 
Walker 
Weaver 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Wyden 
WyUe 


NOT  VOTING- 11 


Breaux 
DlngeU 
Ford(TN) 
Fowler 


Frost 
Grotberg 
Long 
Moore 


D  1720 

So  the  bill  was  passed 
The    result    of    the    vbte 

nounced  as  above  recorde  1 
A  motion  to  reconsidei 

the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  arid  was  given 
permission  to  address  th^  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  so  that  I  may  tell  the  Mem- 
bers what  the  plan  for  the  rest  of  the 


evening  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
an  effort  to  achieve 
nature  of  a  rule  for  the  fiirther 
eration  of  the  Department 
authorization  bill,  and 
ties  have  arisen.  There 
two  unresolved  questions 


stll 


th! 


purpose  of 

to  consider 

tiknsportation 

tirill    be    an- 


tim; 
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Therefore,  it  will  be 
the  leadership  at  this 
the  rule  on  the  surface 
bill.    Further    program 
nounced  later. 

It  is  possible  that  we 
with    consideration    of 
transportation  bill.  It  is 
we  may  return  to  the  con^deration 
additional  rules  for  further 


19403 


Pepper 

SUjander 

Sweeney 


was   an- 
was  laid  on 


}een  ongoing 

on  the 

consid- 

of  Defense 

difficul- 

are  one  or 


agre<  ment 


s>me 


Ejiay  continue 

the    surface 

iKMdble  that 

of 

debate  on 
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the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

At  this  time,  we  hope  to  take  up  the 
surface  transportation  rule.  Following 
that,  we  will  announce  any  further 
program  for  the  day. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

AND      UNIFORM      RELOCATION 

ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 

direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 

call  up  House  Resolution  513  and  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  513 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3139)  to  authorize  funds  for  construction  of 
highways,  for  highway  safety  programs,  and 
for  mass  transportation  programs,  to 
expand  and  improve  the  relocation  assist- 
ance program,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
302(c),  302(f),  and  311(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
(Public  Law  93-344,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  99-177),  and  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  2(1X3KB)  of  rule  XI,  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  to  the  amendments 
made  in  order  by  this  resolution  and  which 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  with 
one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  one  hour  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Publ'^  Works  and  Transportation  now 
printed  in  the  bUl  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpoee  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by 
sections  and  each  title  shaU  be  considered  as 
having  been  read,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  section  302(f)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5(a) 
of  rule  XXI,  and  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  l(pM3)  of  nile  X.  are  hereby  waived. 
After  the  consideration  of  all  other  amend- 


ments to  said  substitute,  the  amendment 
adding  a  new  title  to  said  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  23,  1986.  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  adopted  in  the  House  and  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  and  no  further  amend- 
ment to  said  substitute  shall  be  in  order.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  smy  amendment  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  subject  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  find  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Beilenson]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qxtil- 
LEw],  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  513  is 
a  modified  open  rule  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3129,  the  Surface 
Transportation  and  Uniform  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1986.  The  rule  provides  2 
hours  of  general  debate,  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  other  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  waives  several 
points  of  order  and  these  waivers  de- 
serve a  full  explanation.  First,  the  rule 
waives  sections  302(c)  and  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  against 
consideration  of  the  bill.  The  reason 
for  both  waivers  is  that  the  bill,  as  in- 
troduced, provides  new  budget  author- 
ity first  effective  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  Public  Works  Committee  reported 
a  substitute,  which  the  rule  makes  in 
order  as  original  text  for  purposes  of 
amendment.  The  substitute  does  not 
provide  spending  in  fiscal  year  1986 
and  complies  fully  with  sections  302(c) 
and  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  Techni- 
cally, however,  we  must  waive  those 
sections  of  the  Budget  Act  against  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  committee  substitute. 

The  rule  also  waives  section  302(f)  of 
the  Budget  Act  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  the  substitute.  Section 
302(f)  prohibits  consideration  of  a 
measure  that  would  exceed  the  appro- 
priate program-level  allocation  of  dis- 
cretionary budget  authority.  The  sub- 
stitute exceeds  the  committee's  alloca- 
tion for  programs  covered  in  H.R. 
3129.  However,  the  I*ublic  Works  Com- 
mittee reported  H.R.  3129  on  the  day 
before  the  budget  conference  reached 


agreement.  When  the  Public  Works 
Committee  reported  its  bill,  the  com- 
mittee acted  on  the  basis  of  an  under- 
standing about  where  the  budget  con- 
ference would  come  out.  At  that  time, 
the  Public  Works  Committee  believed 
H.R.  3129  would  be  $75  million  under 
the  subcommittee's  302(b)  allocation. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  now  adopted  a 
budget  resolution,  and  the  bill  and 
substitute  would  exceed  the  allocation 
for  highway  and  related  programs.  In 
order  to  consider  the  bill  and  the  sub- 
stitute, the  House  must  waive  section 
302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act.  It  is  with  re- 
luctance that  I  support  the  waiver. 
During  the  Rules  Committee  hearing  I 
expressed  my  reservations,  as  did  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
committee.  I  support  the  waiver  now 
to  allow  the  House  to  work  its  will  on 
the  measure  and  I  expect  the  House  to 
adopt  an  amendment  bringing  the  bill 
within  the  constraints  of  the  budget. 
In  that  regard.  Chairman  Howard  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  told  the 
Rules  Committee  "$290  million  would 
have  to  be  cut  from  the  bill  and  that 
would  be  done  by  amendment  on  the 
floor."  I  also  point  out  that  the  Public 
Works  Committee  has  cut  that 
amount  in  the  committee's  portion  of 
the  reconciliation  bill. 

The  rule  waives  clause  2(I)(3)(B). 
rule  XI.  Rule  XI  requires  committee 
reports  to  compare  amounts  provided 
In  the  bill  with  amounts  in  the  com- 
mittee's 302(b)  allocation.  The  Public 
Works  Committee  reported  long 
before  committees  received  their  allo- 
cations or  subdivided  them.  Thus,  the 
committee  report  does  not  contain  the 
required  comparison.  The  purpose  of 
the  rule,  however,  is  to  make  sure 
members  are  aware  of  how  each  meas- 
ure fits  into  the  broad  budget  picture. 
On  this  bill,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
budget  situation. 

The  rule  waives  clause  5(a)  of  rule 
XXI.  Clause  5(a>  of  rule  XXI  prohib- 
its appropriations  in  a  legislative  bQl. 
The  rule  also  waives  clause  l(p)(3)  of 
rule  X,  which  prohibits  consideration 
of  general  legislation  containing  provi- 
sions relating  to  a  specific  road. 

The  rule  makes  the  Public  Works 
Committee's  substitute  In  order  as 
original  text  for  purposes  of  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule  and  the 
substitute  will  be  read  by  title. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides that  after  all  other  amendments 
to  the  substitute  have  been  consid- 
ered, the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendment— printed  In  the  Record  of 
July  23— shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  I  have  ex- 
plained what  is  in  the  rule,  I  should 
discuss  one  matter  that  is  not  includ- 
ed. The  Public  Works  Committee  re- 
quested a  rule  waiving  germaneness  so 
that  the  House  might  consider  an 
amendment  taking  the  highway,  alr- 
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port,  and  Inland  waterways  trust  funds 
off-budget.  The  amendment  would 
also  Insulate  the  trust  funds  from  rec- 
onciliation and  exempt  them  from 
Gramm-Rudman  reductions.  The 
Rules  Committee  did  not  make  the 
amendment  In  order.  The  question  of 
Gramm-Rudman  exemptions  and  off- 
budget  status  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
another  committee.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee heard  from  four  chairmen  of 
affected  committees:  They  all  asked 
that  we  not  make  the  amendment  in 
order.  Moreover,  the  Nation  faces  seri- 
ous budget  constraints.  While  no  one 
questions  the  importance  of  Federal 
aid  to  highways,  mass  transit,  and 
airway  and  airport  development.  It  Is 
not  fair  to  advantage  trust  fund  fi- 
nanced programs  by  exempting  them 
from  sequestration  and  from  reconcili- 
ation. Such  action  will  add  to  the 
burden  borne  by  other  important  pro- 
grams, like  defense  and  low-Income 
programs,  which  cannot  charge  user 
fees.  Last,  there  is  little  dobut  the 
issue  will  be  revisited  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  patience  in  listening  to  my 
explanation  of  the  rule  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

D  1740 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  has  been  ably 
explained;  however,  there  is  one  situa- 
tion that  developed  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  I  think  I  should  report  to 
the  full  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  side  of 
the  Rules  Committee  made  a  mistake, 
in  my  opinion,  when  this  rule  was  re- 
ported out.  They  refused  to  allow  the 
House  to  consider  an  amendment  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard],  who  Is  one 
of  the  most  respected  chairman  In  the 
House.  The  amendment  presented  an 
important  issue.  It  is  an  issue  which  is 
not  going  to  go  away.  The  amendment 
would  have  provided  for  taking  the 
highway,  mass  transit,  aviation  and 
Inland  waterways  trust  funds  off 
budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  trust  funds  are 
self-supporting  and  the  dedicated 
funds  cannot  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  transportation  improve- 
ments as  provided  by  law.  To  Include 
these  funds  in  the  overall  budget  de- 
ceives the  public,  for  it  implies  that 
the  trust  funds  are  available  for  other 
purposes  and  it  understates  the  real 
deficit. 

Moreover,  these  programs  have  not 
contributed  one  penny  to  the  deficit. 
In  fact,  if  all  Federal  programs  worked 
as  well,  the  entire  Federal  budget 
would  be  in  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  objection  was  raised  that  If 
one  committee  takes  these  trust  f  imds 


off  budget,  all  committees  will  want  to 
take  trust  funds  off  budget.  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 

The  representatives  from  the  Public 
Works  Committee  responded  by 
noting  that  their  situation  is  unique. 
These  trust  funds  already  exist  and 
they  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. They  cannot  run  at  a  deficit,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  by  the  Public 
Worlts  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  naturally,  I  was  disap- 
pointed that  the  amendment  was  not 
made  In  order,  but  I  am  happy  to  see 
this  surface  transportation  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  hope  the  rule  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
this  rule  being  brought  to  the  House 
floor.  I  am  disappointed  that  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  are  coming 
to  the  floor  suggesting  that  we  ought 
to  vote  for  this  rule,  because  this  rule 
has  some  of  the  biggest,  "baddest" 
budget  waivers  we  have  ever  had 
brought  before  this  House. 

In  fact,  not  only  do  we  have  budget 
waivers  in  this  rule,  but  we  also  have 
the  opinion  of  the  Budget  Committee 
that  those  waivers  never  should  have 
been  granted.  I  do  not  remember  any 
other  time  when  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Rules  Committee  suggesting  that 
they  not  approve  a  rule  with  these 
waivers  in  it,  and  yet  here  we  have  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  telling  the  Rules 
Committee:  "A  majority"— meaning  a 
majority  of  the  Budget  Committee— 
"would  oppose  a  waiver  of  section 
302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act  against  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3129." 

The  Budget  Committee  specifically 
told  the  Rules  Committee  not  to  ap- 
prove a  302(f)  waiver  and  the  Rules 
Conunittee  went  ahead  and  approved 
it  anyway.  Not  only  did  they  approve  a 
302(f)  waiver,  they  also  approved  a 
302(c)  waiver,  a  311(a)  waiver,  and.  In 
addition,  they  have  approved  the  waiv- 
ers of  rule  XI,  clause  2;  so  that  we 
have  In  this  rule  a  very,  very  big 
budget-busting  attempt. 

These  particular  provisions  that  I 
cite  out  of  the  Budget  Act  are  aimed 
at  trying  to  prevent  the  committee 
from  bringing  to  the  floor  a  bill  that  is 
over  the  committee  allocation.  That  is 
what  this  does,  and  also  from  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  is  over  their  spend- 
ing celling.  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened here. 

Now  we  have  the  Rules  Committee 
coming  to  us  with  a  rule  saying, 
"Forget  that.  We  are  going  to  approve 
this  committee  to  come  to  the  fl(x>r 
with  these  major  budget  waivers." 
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I  do  not  think  that  Mem  >er8  who  ac 
tually  t>elleve  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing serious  about  the  bulget  process 
can  In  any  way  vote  for  ttiis  rule.  To 
vote  for  this  rule  is  to  vo«  to  simply 
waive  the  budget  procesi;  and  allow 
the  spending  to  go  forward . 

I  would  hope  that  Mecibers  would 
reject  completely  this  rule.  The  Rules 
Committee  has  brought  t<i  us  a  terri- 
ble bill,  if  you  are  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  budget  process. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speiker,  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  rule  If  It  <  omes  up  on 
the  floor  this  evening  so  ^hat  we  can 
get  down  to  the  debate  anc 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
quests  for  time,  and  I  yi^d  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.    BEILENSON.    Mr 
yield  back  the  balance  of  riiy  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  que^ion  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  wis  ordered 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  takdn;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  ^he  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  gro  md  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  bi  electronic 

device,  and  there  were— ye  is  302,  nays 

102,  not  voting  27,  as  foUovfs: 

[Roll  No.  297} 


Ackennan 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bennan 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  <TN) 

Bonier  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Buatamante 

Bjrron 

Callahan 

CampbeU 

C^arper 


YEAS-302 

Can- 
Chandler 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Clay 
dinger 

Coleman  <MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlln 
Oockett 
Darden 
Daschle 
Davis 

de  laCxaraa 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
DioGuardi 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Durbln 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
E^arly 

Eckart(OH) 
Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (XL) 
nacell 
Ftwell 


lazio 

I^ighan 

Hippo 

Ilorio 

i  oglletU 

I  oley 

F  ard  (MI) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Callo 

Carcia 

C  aydos 

C  ejdenson 

Cephardt 

C  ibbons 

C  Uman 

C  llckman 

Conzalez 

Coodling 

Cordon 

C  radison 

C  ray  (IL) 

C  ray  (PA) 

C  reen 

C  uarinl 

E  aU  (OH) 

Eamllton 

E  ammetBchmldt 

Eatcher 

Eawklns 

Eayet 

Eefner 

Eendon 

Bertel 

BUUs 

BopUna 

Barton 

Hiward 
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Hoyer 

Hubtard 

Huekmby 

Hughes 

Butto 

Hyde 

Jacote 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Ksitrnmelcr 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Klecskm 

Kolter 

KosUnayer 

laftlce 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

LeaUKTX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

liCland 

Levin  (Id) 

Levlne(CA) 

LichUoot 

Uplnskl 

Lloyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lu)an 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martlnes 

Matsul 

MaaoU 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloske) 

MeCurdy 

McEwen 

McHuch 

McKlnney 

Mk» 

Michel 

untiiUfci 

MiUer  (OH) 

MtneU 

MltcheU 

MoUohan 

Monson 


Archer 
Armey 
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BarUett 
Barton 


Bereuter 

BUley 

Boulter 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Chappte 

Cheney 

Coato 

Cotey 

Oombest 

Oourter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeUv 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Daman  (CA) 

Dreter 

Bckert  (NT) 


Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roctenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CrT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Savage 

Saxton 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

NAYS— 102 

Edwards  (OK) 

Evans (LA) 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Henry 

Hiler 

Himter 

Ireland 

jenkin 

Kasieh 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagnmarslno 


Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorskl 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauiln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUI 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Trazler 

UdaU 
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D  1755 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL, 
and  Mrs.  SCHNEIDEIR  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  McKINNEY  and  Mr.  McCAND- 
LESS  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  513  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  H.R.  3129. 

D  1804 

IN  THE  COItMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3129)  to  authorize  funds  for  con- 
struction of  highways,  for  highway 
safety  programs,  and  for  mass  trans- 
portation programs,  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  relocation  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Puppo  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

D  1805 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shuster]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Duncan]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]. 

Bfr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  we  bring  to  the  House  H.R.  3129, 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1986.  I 
want  to  commend  our  subcommittee 
chairman,  Glenn  Anderson,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee. 
Gene  Snyder,  the  ranking  minority 


of  the  subcommittee.  Bud  Shuster, 
and  all  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  who  worked  so  well  to- 
gether on  this  legislation.  Passage  of 
H.R.  3129  will  ensure  that  the 
progress  made  in  1982  with  enactment 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  will  continue  into  the  next 
decade. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  in  the  House 
will  also  provide  the  Congress  with  a 
imique  opportunity  to  commemorate 
the  30th  anniversary  of  the  world's 
most  extensive  and  heavily  used  trans- 
portation network,  the  Interstate 
Highway  System.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  this  occa- 
sion on  June  25  by  approving  the  bill 
before  the  House  today.  The  Inter- 
state System  is  over  98  percent  com- 
plete, and  new  construction  is  occur- 
ring at  decreasing  rates.  However,  we 
must  not  declare  the  Interstate 
System  completed  as  some  have  sug- 
gested. Instead,  we  must  continue  to 
support  construction  of  the  remaining 
mileage  and  complete  what  today  is 
known  as  the  greatest  public  works 
project  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3129  extends 
authorizations  over  the  1987-91  fiscal 
years  for  highways,  highway  safety, 
and  mass  transportation  programs.  A 
fourth  title  is  also  Included,  entitled 
the  "Uniform  Relocation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1986."  This  title  provides  for 
the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for 
persons  displaced  as  a  result  of  Feder- 
al or  federally  assisted  programs  or 
projects.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  provide  the  fifth  title,  the 
revenue  title,  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  highway  trust  fund 
through  fiscal  year  1993. 

The  highway  title  authorizes  $13.9 
billion  a  year  from  the  highway  trust 
fund.  The  principal  areas  addressed 
are  interstate  completion,  bridge  reha- 
bilitation-replacement and  the  Inter- 
state 4R  Program.  To  complete  the 
Interstate  System,  $3.3  billion  per  year 
through  fiscal  year  1992  and  an  addi- 
tional $1.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993 
are  authorized.  Congressional  approv- 
al of  the  interstate  cost  estimate  and 
the  interstate  substitute  cost  estimate 
will  authorize  completion  of  interstate 
and  interstate  substitute  projects.  The 
Bridge  Discretionary  Program  is  in- 
creased to  provide  tulditional  funding 
for  high-cost  bridge  projects. 

A  major  revision  of  the  Interstate 
4R  distribution  formula  has  been 
made  to  correlate  the  system's  need 
with  the  level  of  its  use.  Funds  will  be 
apportioned  based  50  percent  on  vehi- 
cle miles  traveled  and  25  percent  each 
on  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  consump- 
tion. Furthermore,  $200  million  is  set 
aside  annually  from  the  authorized 
amounts  for  the  Interstate  4R  Pro- 
gram to  fund  discretionary  Interstate 
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4R  projects.  Greater  flexibility  will  be 
allowed  in  transferring  fimds  between 
Interstate  4R  and  primary  construc- 
tion projects. 

In  addition,  $100  million  will  be 
added  to  the  unobligated  balance  of 
current  State  entitlements  under  the 
Interstate  Transfer-Transit  Program 
in  order  to  offset  anticipated  future 
inflation  in  transit  construction  costs. 

Several  studies  are  authorized  which 
will  focus  on  the  rural-urban  distribu- 
tion of  funds,  the  equity  of  apportion- 
ment formulas,  and  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  certain  highway  projects. 
H.R.  3129  also  includes  a  number  of 
highway  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
latest  techniques  for  accomplishing 
certain  safety  and  transportation  ob- 
jectives. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  continues  require- 
ments to  encourage  and  enhance  high- 
way safety  programs.  Since  enactment 
of  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  in 
1974,  there  has  been  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  fatality  rates  on  the  Na- 
tion's highways.  The  committee  con- 
tinues to  recognize  and  support  the 
importance  of  the  55-miIe-per-hour 
speed  limit.  As  recommended  by  a 
recent  study  of  the  Transportation 
Research  Board,  a  compliance  formula 
has  been  adopted  to  attach  greater 
emphasis  to  the  higher  speed  violation 
and  to  violations  which  (xxur  on  lower 
design  highways. 

The  safety  belt  and  alcohol  incentive 
grant  programs  are  continued  with 
minor  modifications.  Authorizations 
are  extended  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  to  en- 
force commerical  motor  vehicle  safety 
laws  and  regulations.  Contract  author- 
ity out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  in 
the  amount  of  $50  million  annually  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987-91  is  pro- 
vided to  the  States  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  motor  vehicle  safety  laws  and 
regulations. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  continues  the 
current  structure  of  the  Mass  Transit 
Program,  which  provides  for  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  funds  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  formula.  The  total  amount  au- 
thorized is  approximately  $4.1  billion 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  period  1987-91. 
The  section  3  discretionary  captial 
program,  which  is  funded  by  the 
penny-a-gallon  gasoline  tax  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  will  be  allocated  for 
traditional  public  transportation  pur- 
poses. The  section  3  funds  wlU  be  allo- 
cated as  follows:  40  percent  for  new 
rail  starts  and  extensions  to  existing 
systems;  40  percent  for  raU  moderniza- 
tion; 10  percent  for  bus  and  bus  facili- 
ties; and  10  percent  for  use  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary.  Statutory  cri- 
teria is  established  for  new  raU 
projects,  relying  heavily  on  such  fac- 
tors as  the  results  of  alternatives  anal- 
ysis, local  political  support  for  project 
capital  and  operation,  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness. The  annual  process  for  con- 
grraslonal  review  and  approval  of  sec- 


tion 3  allocations  will  permit  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration to  enter  into  multiyear  con- 
tracts lor  major  capital  investments. 
The  biU  strengthens  the  Buy  America 
provisions  which  also  pertain  to  such 
investments. 

Title  rv,  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act 
Amendments  of  1986,  seeks  to  acheive 
a  degree  of  uniformity  not  achieved  in 
the  original  act;  it  would  do  so  by  vest- 
ing responsibility  in  a  lead  agency— 
the  Department  of  Transportation— 
for  development  of  Govemmentwide 
regulations  assuring  consistency  of, 
among  other  things,  coverage  in  terms 
of  eligibility  and  benefits  provided  to 
persons  displaced  as  a  direct  result  of 
Federal  projects  or  federally  assisted 
programs  or  projects.  A  State  certifica- 
tion process  is  also  provided  in  the  bill 
which  will  result  in  more  effective  im- 
plementation of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  the  proposed 
authorizations  in  this  bill  are  more 
than  warranted  considering  our  Na- 
tion's extensive  needs  in  the  area  of 
surface  transportation.  The  committee 
has  reluctantly  lowered  authorization 
levels  below  those  for  fiscal  year  1986 
in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  highway  trust  fund.  Funding 
levels  contained  in  H.R.  3129  are  con- 
sistent with  the  funding  levels  project- 
ed by  CBO  as  sustainable  by  the  high- 
way trust  fund  over  the  next  5  years 
at  current  tax  rates.  H.R.  3129  repre- 
sents the  committee's  efforts  to  bring 
forward  a  realistic  and  responsible 
piece  of  legislation  which  addresses 
the  increasing  transportation  needs  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
you,  and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Snyder,  that  I  am  pleased  with 
both  the  content  of  this  legislation,  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  bringing  it  before 
the  Members  of  the  House  at  this  time. 

This  bill  extends  the  basic  programs 
of  highway  construction,  highway 
safety,  and  public  transit  for  5  years. 
The  fimdlng  levels  included  in  this 
measure  are  consistent  with  what  will 
probably  emerge  from  the  budget  con- 
ference. For  the  outyears  of  this  bill, 
the  funding  levels  reflect  the  con- 
straints of  Gramm-Rudman,  and  the 
projected  revenues  into  the  trust  fund. 
These  reauthorizations  constitute  by 
far  the  bulk  of  this  measure. 

The  work  on  this  legislation  began 
months  ago.  Using  as  a  base,  H.R. 
5504,  which  died  during  the  final  days 
of  the  last  Congress  due  to  the  other 
bodies  in  action,  the  committee  fash- 
ioned H.R.  3129.  Last  week  at  the  sub- 
committee markup,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  introduce  the  substitute  to  H.R. 
3129  which  is  before  you  today. 
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the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Packard]. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  yielding  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  tMr. 
Shydkr],  I  want  the  House  to  know,  as 
most  Members  know,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  has  announced 
his  retirement  while  he  is  entirely  too 
young  to  retire.  Nevertheless,  we  hate 
to  see  him  go.  It  is  going  to  be  quite  a 
loss  not  only  to  our  committee  but  to 
the  entire  country,  and  I  know  all  of 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  saluting  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Congress- 
man Gene  Snyder,  for  an  outstanding 
contribution  not  only  to  our  commit- 
tee, but  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

MR.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Just  wish  to  state  also  for  the  record, 
during  these  years  when  this  legisla- 
tion from  our  committee  has  passed, 
which  we  think  is  excellent  legislation, 
it  would  not  have  been  that  good  at  all 
without  not  only  the  cooperation  but 
the  expertise  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder].  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  SHUSTER]  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Snyder]. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  full  committee  will  provide  a 
5-year  authorization  of  the  Nation's  highway 
aiKl  mass  transit  programs.  This  t>ill  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  landmark  legislation  enacted  in 
1982  to  address  the  critical  transportation 
needs  across  this  Nation.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion represents  the  will  of  the  House.  I  say  this 
in  a  very  real  sense  as  we  have  already  voted 
on  a  similar  bill  2  years  ago,  H.R.  5504.  That 
legislation  passed  by  a  vote  of  297  to  73.  Our 
starting  point  this  session  was  H.R.  5504  with 
Iwo  major  differences — reduced  funding  levels 
consistent  with  budgetary  considerations  and 
an  extension  of  this  program  for  5  years. 

This  bill  as  reported  out  of  full  committee 
will  provide  a  5-year  authorization  of  the  Na- 
tion's highway  and  mass  transit  programs. 
This  bill  is  primarily  an  extension  of  ttw  land- 
mark legislation  enacted  in  1982  to  address 
the  critical  transportation  needs  across  this 
Nation.  Among  the  major  features  of  this  bill 
are:  comptetion  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  started  some  30  years  ago;  continu- 
ation of  the  other  major  highway  and  transit 
programs;  and  provisions  to  provide  relocation 
assistance  to  those  displaced  by  transporta- 
toon  pfoioct8< 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoiH]. 

Mr.  AuCaN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  3129,  the  S«jrfac8  Transportation  Act 
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of  1986,  and  I  want  to  commend  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  for 
developing  a  bill  that  is  essential  to  continued 
Federal  highway,  mass  transit  and  safety  ac- 
tivities. 

While  I  could  applaud  the  committee  for  so 
many  elements  of  this  bill,  I  will  limit  my  com- 
ments to  one  particular  provision. 

Mr.  Ctiairman,  the  committee  has  included  a 
provision  which  to  me  epitomizes  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  in  fostering  local  economic  develop- 
ment. I  want  to  thank  in  particular  Chairman 
Jim  Howard  for  his  acceptance  of  the  provi- 
sion I  brought  to  him  which  I  expect  will  lever- 
age substantial  private  sector  economic 
growth  in  Washington  County.  OR. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  but  one  small  element 
in  a  very  good  omnitxis  bill.  I  appreciate  tfie 
committee's  efforts  and  urge  the  House  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  a  demonstration  project 
that  is  included  in  H.R.  3129  and  is  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  citizens  of  Nevada.  This 
project  is  the  Sparks  Interchange  Project  and 
will  be  located  in  Sparks.  NV. 

For  several  years  now,  the  Nevada  delega- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  the  city  of  Sparks,  has 
been  diligently  trying  to  obtain  funding  for  this 
demonstration  project.  The  reasons  that  made 
this  such  a  worthy  project  in  the  past  have 
only  been  intensified  by  the  passage  of  time. 
As  the  city  of  Sparks  has  grown,  so  has  the 
traffic  congestion  and,  therefore,  the  need  for 
additional  access. 

The  city  of  Sparks  is  bisected  by  Interstate 
80  and  a  set  of  railroad  tracks.  Traveling  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  city  is  extremely 
tedkxjs  and  diffk^jlt.  There  are  a  limited 
number  of  accesses  across  or  through  tfie  I- 
80  and  railroad  corridor.  During  rush  hour,  the 
congestion  makes  quick  and  rapid  passage 
across  town  virtually  impossible.  This  is  not 
just  a  headache  and  an  inconvenierrce;  it  pre- 
sents a  severe  safety  problem  as  cars  are 
backed  up  onto  the  freeway  for  the  on-ramp. 
Another  one  of  my  main  concerns  is  regarding 
Vne  stress  this  congestkin  puts  on  emergency 
vehicles  that  absolutely  need  to  get  across 
town  quickly. 

Not  only  is  this  a  problem  while  in  town, 
access  to  the  city  from  ttie  interstate  poses  a 
greater  problem.  This  access  problem  has 
had  an  adverse  impact  on  the  economic  de- 
vetopment  of  Spart<s.  There  is  documentatwn 
that  proves  prospective  businesses  have 
passed  Sparks  up  because  of  the  difficult  and 
unfavorable  situatk>n  vwth  our  interstates.  The 
Sparks  Interchange  project  is  imperative  for 
continued  economic  growth. 

A  recent  devek)pment  is  additxmal  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  this  project.  The  con- 
structKin  of  this  demonstratron  project  woukj 
serve  double-duty  for  fkx)d  control.  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  Nevada  was  plagued  by 
severe  fkxxis.  The  fkxxjs  were  so  devastat- 
ing, Nevada  was  declared  a  national  disaster 
arxl  received  Federal  assistance  funds.  Had 
the  Spari(s  Interchange  project  been  funded 
and  completed  v^hen  requested,  it  would  have 
acted  as  a  levy  and  prevented  over  300  acres 
in  this  area  from  being  fkxxtod. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important 
proiect  for  the  people  of  Sparks  and  potential 


businesses  considering  doing  business  there. 
The  city  of  Sparks  has  already  spent  $5  mil- 
Iran  of  its  own  money  to  purchase  rights-of- 
way  for  utilities  and  to  finance  the  project 
design.  The  funding  being  asked  for  in  H.R. 
3129  is  to  be  used  totally  for  the  constructkxi 
of  this  project. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons,  I  strongly  urge 
this  body  to  pass  H.R.  3129  as  reported  from 
committee. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  surface  transportation 
bill.  It  is  a  long-awaited  piece  of  legislatkxi 
whk:h  has  t)een  carefully  crafted. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  improvement  of  our 
Natk>n's  highways  and  roads  which  are  crucial 
to  interstate  commerce  and  tiusiness.  But 
more  importantly,  these  improvements  will 
contribute  to  publk:  safety  arid  will  ultimately 
save  lives. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  badly  needed  highway 
project  for  constructk)n  overpasses  near 
Jonesboro  AR.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriatkjn  of  $13  million  to  complete  this 
project  over  the  period  of  4  years.  The  bill 
calls  for  S2.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1987.  $3.2 
millkjn  for  fiscal  year  1989,  $2.6  million  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1991. 

The  bypass  will  be  constructed  atong  U.S. 
63  which  is  the  most  traveled  road  in  north- 
east Arkansas  and  is  the  main  artery  of  my 
district,  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ar- 
kansas. U.S.  63  passes  through  Jonesboro 
which  is  the  largest  city  in  the  district.  The 
stretch  of  road  that  goes  through  Jonestxjro 
cuts  across  four  major  intersections  with  stop- 
lights. These  intersectkins  have  been  the  situs 
of  numerous  major  traffk;  accidents  causing 
unnecessary  injuries  and  death.  With  these 
four  overpasses,  these  tragic  accidents  will  be 
avoided  and  numerous  lives  saved. 

Another  important  provisran  of  the  bill 
allows  States  to  use  a  portkjn  of  their  bridge 
replacement  funds  to  replace  ferries.  In  Arkan- 
sas, drivers  must  depend  on  ferries  to  cross 
bodies  of  water  in  two  places.  This  antiquated 
method  of  traversing  rivers  is  unreliable,  slow, 
and  dangerous  in  bad  weather.  Bridges  re- 
plaang  these  ferries  will  save  time  and  facili- 
tate travel. 

Both  of  these  projects  reflect  the  Congress' 
intention  of  improving  highway  and  road 
safety,  increasing  travel,  facilitating  com- 
merce, and  saving  lives.  I  give  my  full  support 
to  this  bill  which  outlines  a  wise  natk>nal  poltay 
governing  interstate  transportation. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3129,  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation and  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1986.  The  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
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has  reported  H.R.  3129  providing  au- 
thorizations from  the  highway  trust 
fimd  for  fiscal  years  1987-1991.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
aware  that  the  antideficit  provisions 
governing  trust  fund  authorizations 
would  require  reduction  in  highway 
spending  commitments  beginning  on 
October  1,  1986.  unless  action  is  taken 
to  provide  further  funding  for  the 
trust  fimd.  The  committee  believes 
that  continued  ftmding  for  the  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  our  Nation's 
highways  system  is  an  important  na- 
tional objective. 

Therefore,  on  July  23.  1986.  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  favor- 
ably reported  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
3129.  which  deals  with  extension  of 
the  highway  trust  fund,  including  the 
mass  transit  account  and  the  highway- 
related  taxes  which  support  the  fund. 
This  revenue  amendment  has  been 
added  as  title  V  to  the  bill  as  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

Title  5  would  extend  the  present  law 
highway  trust  fund  excise  taxes,  and 
the  authority  to  spend  from  the  trust 
fund,  for  5  years— through  September 

30,  1993.  The  highway  trust  fund 
would  be  updated  to  reflect  the  new 
authorizations  in  H.R.  3129,  including 
highway  beautification  and  university 
transportation  research  centers. 

The  committee  amendment  also  re- 
duces the  9-cents-per-gallon  exemption 
for  neat  methanol  and  ethanol  fuels  to 
6  cents  per  gallon,  as  provided  in  H.R. 
3838,  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  effective  on 
January  1,  1987.  Also  included  is  a 
technical  correction  provision  in  H.R. 
3838  with  respect  to  providing  a  full 
refund  of  15  cents  per  gallon  of  the 
diesel  fuel  tax  for  all  school  buses. 

In  response  to  a  recent  hearing  held 
by  the  Subconunittee  on  Oversight  on 
the  issue  of  gasoline  excise  tax  compli- 
ance and  collection,  the  committee 
amendment  directs  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress regarding  compliance  with  excise 
taxes  on  gasoline,  diesel,  and  other 
motor  fuels,  aviation  excise  taxes,  and 
tobacco  and  alcohol  product,  excise 
taxes.  The  report  is  due  by  December 

31,  1986,  with  Treasury  to  expedite  the 
study  and  report  earlier  with  respect 
to  the  gasoline  tax. 

In  order  to  continue  the  necessary 
fimding  for  support  of  our  Nation's 
highways,  therefore.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  3129. 

D  1815 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ways  and  Means 
committee  amendment  to  HJl.  3129 
was  approved  by  voice  vote.  As  far  as  I 


know,  there  was  no  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  amendment  as  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  committee,  and  I  am  aware 
of  no  opposition  to  it. 

The  amendment  would,  very  simply, 
extend  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  provi- 
sions, within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for 
another  5  years,  through  September 
30,  1993.  The  amendment  also  would 
reduce  the  special  fuels  tax  on  neat 
methanol  and  ethanol  from  9  cents  to 
6  cents  per  gallon. 

I  support  passage  of  the  amendment 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
now  printed  in  the  reported  bill  shall 
be  considered  by  titles  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

After  the  consideration  of  all  other 
amendments  to  said  substitute,  the 
amendment  adding  a  new  title  to  said 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  July  23, 
1986,  is  considered  as  having  been 
adopted  and  no  further  amendments 
to  said  substitute  are  in  order. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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See.  217.  Rescission  of  contract  authority. 
TITLE  III— FEDERAL  aiASS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  1986 
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See.  302.  Letters  of  intent;  multi-year  con- 
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Sec  316.  Limitation  on  private  enterprise 
participation. 
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Preau>ard  and  postdelivery  audit 
of  bus  purchases. 
Sec  319.  Federal    share    for    elderly    and 
handicapped  projects. 
Authorization  for  appropriations. 
Construction    management    over- 

sight 
Bicycle  facilities. 
Transit  technical  amendments. 
Multi-year  contract  for  metro  rail 
project 
Sec  325.  Multi-year    contract    for    transit 

bridge  lanes. 
Sec  326.  Increased     operating     assistance 
during  corutruction  of  inter- 
state project 
Sec  327.  FeasibUity  study. 
Sec  328.  Feasibility    study    of   abandoned 

trolley  service. 
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See.  330.  Bus  carrier  certificates  for  recipi- 
ents of  governmental  assist- 
ance 
Sec  331.  VtUization  reguirement  for  certifi- 
cates authoriiing  intrxistate 
bus  operations. 

TITLE  IV— UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

Sec  401.  Short  title. 

Sec  402.  Definitions. 

Sec  401  CerHfleation. 

Sec  404.  Declaration 
poliey. 

Sec  405.  Moving  and  related  expenses. 

Sec  406.  Replacement  housing  for  home- 
owner. 

Sec  407.  Replacement  housing  for  tenants 
and  certain  others. 
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Sec  320. 
Sec  321. 

Sec  322. 
Sec  323. 
Sec  324. 
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Sec  412  Duties  of  lead  agency. 

Sec  413.  Payments  under  other  lav>s. 

Sec  414.  Transfer  of  surplus  property. 

Sec  415.  Repeals. 

Sec  416.  Uniform  policy  on  real  property 

acguisition  practices. 
Sec  417.  Assurances. 
Sec.  418.  Effective  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  wUl  designate  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  text  of  section  2  is  as  follows: 

SKC  I  SECRETAKY  DEFINED. 

As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "Secretary" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it 
is  proper,  I  would  like  to  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  titles  I,  II,  III.  and 
IV,  which  I  believe  are  the  Public 
Works  titles  of  the  legislation:  title  V 
being  the  Ways  and  Means  title,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  being  no  objection. 

The  texts  of  titles  I,  II.  Ill,  and  IV 
are  as  follows: 

TITLE  I-FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 
OF  1986 
SEC  101.  SBOKT  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1986". 

SEC  lU.  APFROVAL  OF  INTERSTATE  COST  ESTI- 
HATE  AND  EXTENSION  OF  INTERSTATE 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1988.— The  Secretary  shall 
apportion  for  fiscal  year  1988  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  such  year  by 
section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highuiay 
Act  of  1956  for  expenditure  on  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
using  the  apportionment  factors  contained 
in  revised  table  S  of  the  committee  print 
numbered  99-39  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  Extension  or  Interstate  Prooram 
Throvoh  Fiscal  Year  1993.— 

(1)  Extension  of  ice  approval  process.— 
Section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"September  30,  1990."  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  shall  make  a  revised  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  completing  the  then  designated 
Interstate  System  after  taking  into  account 
all  previous  apportionments  made  under 
this  section  in  the  same  manner  as  stated 
above,  arid  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatitpes  xoithin  ten 
days  sutaeguent  to  January  2,  1989.  Upon 
the  approval  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mates in  making  apportionments  for  the 
fiscal  years  1991.  1992.  arul  1993." 

(2)  CONPORMINO    AMENDMENT.— The    SCCOnd 

paragraph  of  section  101(b)  of  such  title  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "thirty-four 
years"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "thirty- 
seven  years'  ".  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
"1990"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1993". 
SIC  Itl  APPROVAL  OF  COST  ESTIMATE  AND  AV- 
TBOROATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  INTERSTATE  SVBSTnVTE 

PROJECTS. 

(a)  Fiscal  Year  1987.— The  Secretary  shaU 
apportion  for  fiscal  year  1987  the  sums  to  be 
apportioned  for  such  year  under  section 
103(e)(4)  of  tUU  23.  United  Stales  Code,  for 


expenditure  on  substitute  highway  and  tran- 
sit projects,  using  the  apportionment  factors 
contained  in  the  committee  print  numbered 
99-40  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Appropriations; 
Period  of  Availability  or  Apportioned 
Funds;  Extension  of  Substttute  ICE  Ap- 
proval Process.— Section  103(e)(4)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"(4)  Interstate  substttute  prooram.- 
"(A)  WrrHDRAWAL  or  approval.— Upon  the 
joint  reguest  of  a  State  Governor  and  the 
local  governments  concerned,  the  Secretary 
may  withdraw  his  approval  of  any  route  or 
portion  thereof  on  the  Interstate  System 
which  loas  selected  and  approved  in  accord- 
ance with  this  title,  if  he  determines  that 
such  route  or  portion  thereof  is  rwt  essential 
to  completion  of  a  unified  and  connected 
Interstate  System  and  if  he  receives  assur- 
ances that  the  State  does  not  intend  to  con- 
struct a  toll  road  in  the  traffic  corridor 
which  would  be  served  by  the  route  or  por- 
tion thereof. 

"(B)  Substttute  projects.— When  the  Sec- 
retary withdraws  his  approval  under  this 
paragraph,  a  sum  egual  to  Die  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  to  complete  the  rmthdrawn  route 
or  portion  thereof,  as  that  cost  is  included 
in  the  latest  Interstate  System  cost  estimate 
approved  by  Congress,  or  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  1983  interstate  cost  estimate,  which- 
ever is  earlier,  subject  to  increase  or  de- 
crease, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  Imsed 
on  changes  in  construction  costs  of  the  with- 
drawn route  or  portion  thereof  as  of  the  date 
of  approval  of  each  substitute  project  under 
this  paragraph,  or  the  date  of  approval  of 
the  1983  interstate  cost  estimate,  whichever 
is  earlier,  shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
to  incur  obligations  for  the  Federal  share  of 
either  public  mass  transit  projects  involving 
the  construction  of  fixed  rail  facilities  or  the 
purchase  of  passenger  equipment  including 
rolling  stock,  for  any  mode  of  mass  transit 
or  both,  or  projects  authorized  under  any 
highway  assistance  program  under  this  sec- 
tion; or  both,  which  will  serve  the  area  or 
areas  from  which  the  interstate  route  or  por- 
tion thereof  was  withdrawn,  which  are  se- 
lected by  the  responsible  local  officials  of  the 
area  or  areas  to  be  served,  and  which  are  se- 
lected by  the  Governor  or  the  Governors  of 
the  State  or  the  States  in  which  the  with- 
draum  route  was  located  if  the  withdrawn 
route  was  not  within  an  urbanized  area  or 
did  not  pass  through  and  connect  urbanized 
areas,  and  which  are  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  in  which  the  withdrawn 
route  was  located. 

"("/  Deadune  for  approval  and  wtthdraw- 
AL.— Substitute  projects  under  this  para- 
graph may  not  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragraph  after  September  30, 
1983,  and  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  withdrawal  of  a  route  under  this  para- 
graph after  such  date;  except  that  (i)  with 
respect  to  any  route  which  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1978  was  under  judicial  injunction  pro- 
hibiting its  construction,  the  Secretary  may 
approve  suttstitute  projects  and  withdrawals 
on  such  route  until  September  30,  1986;  arul 
(ii)  with  respect  to  any  route  which  on  May 
12,  1982,  was  under  judicial  injunction  pro- 
hibiting iU  construction,  the  Secretary  may 
approve  substitute  projects  and  withdrawals 
on  such  route  until  September  30,  1985. 

"(D)  Project  approval;  pederal  share.- 
Approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  plans,  spec- 
ifications,  and  estimates  for  a  substitute 


project  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  contractual 
obligation  of  Die  Federal  Government  The 
Federal  share  of  each  substitute  project  shall 
not  exceed  85  percent  of  the  cost  thereof 
"(E)  Availability  or  ruNDS  roR  substitute 

PROJECTS.— 

"(i)  Time  period.— The  sums  apportioned 
and  the  sums  allocated  under  this  para- 
graph for  public  mass  transit  projects  shall 
remain  available  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  apportioned  or  allocated,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  The  sums  apportioned  and  the  sums 
allocated  under  this  paragraph  for  projects 
under  any  highway  assistance  program  shall 
remain  available  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  apportioned  or  allocated,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

"(ii)  Reapportionment.— Any  sums  which 
are  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  are  unobligated  (other  than 
an  amount  which,  by  itself,  is  insufficient  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  a  substi- 
tute project  which  has  been  submitted  by  the 
State  to  the  Secretary  for  approval)  at  the 
end  of  the  second  fiscal  year  succeeding  such 
fiscal  year  shall  be  apportioned  or  allocated, 
as  the  case  may  be,  among  those  States 
which  have  obligated  all  sums  (other  than 
sxich  an  amount)  apportioned  or  allocated, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  them  for  such  second 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  Such  reapportion- 
ments shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
approved  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
substitute  projects,  and  such  reallocations 
shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

"(F)  Administration  of  transit  funds.— 
The  sums  obligated  for  mass  transit  projects 
under  this  paragraph  shall  become  part  of, 
and  be  administered  through,  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Fund. 

"(G)  Authorization  of  appropriations  for 
HiOHWAY  PROJECTS.— For  the  fiscol  year 
ending  September  30,  1983,  8257,000,000 
shall  be  available  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  expenditure  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  for  projects  under  highway  assist- 
ance programs.  There  shall  be  available,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the 
Mass  Transit  Account),  to  the  Secretary  for 
expenditure  under  this  paragraph  for 
projects  under  highway  assistance  programs 
$700,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985,  8693.825,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  8825,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987.  1988,  1989, 
1990,  and  1991. 

"(H)  Distribution  of  substttute  hiohway 

FUNDS.— 

"(i)  Between  discretionary  and  appor- 
tioned PROQRAtts.-Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  funds  made  available  by  subparxigraph 
(G)  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1984,  1985.  1986. 
1987,  1988,  1989.  1990,  and  1991  for  substi- 
tute highUMy  projects  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  The  remaining  75  percent  of  such 
funds  shall  be  apportioned  in  accordance 
with  cost  estimates  approved  by  Congress. 

"(ii)  FY  tsti  apportionment.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  substitute  highu>ay  projects 
under  this  paragraph  and  transmit  the  same 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Highway  Improvement  Act 
of  1982.  Upon  approval  of  such  cost  estimate 
by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  such  approved  estimate  in 
making  apportionments  for  substitute  hiffii- 
xoay  projects  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(Hi)    FY   ISSi,    l$S$,    AND    Its?   APPORTtON- 

Jfzwis.— 77k«  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised 


estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  substitute 
highway  projects  under  this  paragraph  and 
transmit  Uie  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subseguent  to  January  2,  1984,  and  upon  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimate 
in  maJcing  apportionments  for  substitute 
highway  projects  for  fiscal  years  1985,  1986, 
and  1987. 

"(iV)  FY  1»>S,  I9S9,  1990,  and  1991  APPORTION- 
MENTS.—The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  substitute 
highway  projects  under  this  paragraph  and 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2,  1987.  Upon  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimate 
in  making  apportionments  for  substitute 
highway  projects  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Sub- 
ject to  changes  in  State  estimates  in  the  di- 
vision of  funds  betu>een  substitute  highway 
and  transit  projects,  subject  to  amounts 
made  available  in  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
subject  to  the  availability  and  reapportion- 
ment of  funds  under  subparagraph  (E),  the 
Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  such 
approved  estimate  in  making  apportion- 
ments for  substitute  highway  projects  for 
fiscal  years  1989.  1990,  and  1991. 

"(I)  AUTHORIZATION  or  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 

TRANsrr  PROJECTS.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  liquidation  of  obliga- 
tions incurred  for  substitute  transit  projects 
under  this  paragraph  the  sums  provided  in 
section  4(g)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964. 
"(J)  Distribution  or  substitute  transtt 

FUNDS.— 

"(i)  Between  discretionary  and  appor- 
tioned PROGRAMS.— Fifty  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1983,  for  carrying  out 
substitute  transit  projects  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  distributed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary.  The  remaining  50  percent 
of  such  funds  shall  be  apportioned  in  ac- 
cordance tDith  cost  estimates  approved  by 
Congress. 

"(ii)  FY  1914  apportionment.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
completing  substitute  transit  projects  under 
this  paragraph  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Highway  Improvement  Act  of 
1982.  Upon  approval  of  such  cost  estimate 
by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  such  approved  estimate  in 
making  ajiportionments  for  substitute  tran- 
sit projects  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(Hi)  FY  l9tS,  19tt,  AND  1917  APPORTION- 
MENTS.—TTlC  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  substitute 
transit  projects  under  this  paragraph  and 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2.  1984.  and  upon  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimate 
in  maJcing  apportionments  for  substitute 
transit  projects  for  fiscal  years  1985,  1986, 
and  1987. 

"(iV)  FY  tStt,  1919,  1990,  AND  1991  APPORTION- 
MENTS.—The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  substitute 
transit  projects  under  this  paragraph  and 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  vnthin  ten  days 
sul)sequent  to  January  2,  1987.  Upon  ap- 
proval by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimate 
in  making  apportionments  for  sul>stitute 


trannt  projects  for  fiscal  yea:  1988.  Subject 
to  changes  in  State  estimates  n  the  division 
of  funds  between  sulutitule  highway  and 
transit  projects,  subject  to  cmounts  made 
available  in  prior  fiscal  yeai  s.  and  subject 
to  the  availability  and  reapfortionment  of 
funds  under  subparagraph  (Et ,  Oie  Secretary 
shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  tuch  approved 
estimate  in  maJcing  apportion  ments  for  sub- 
stitute transit  projects  for  fist  al  years  1989, 
1990,  and  1991. 

"(K)  Reduction  of  intersti  te  apportion- 
ment.— 

"(i)  In  aENERAL.—Unobligated  apportion- 
ments for  the  Interstate  System  i  in  any  State 
where  a  withdrawal  is  appro  >ed  under  this 
paragraph  shall,  on  the  date  c  f  such  approv- 
al, be  reduced  in  the  proportion  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  t  he  vHthdrawn 
route  or  portion  thereof  bears  to  the  Federal 
share  of  the  total  cost  of  all  in  terstate  routes 
in  that  State  as  reflected  in  th :  latest  cost  es- 
timate approved  by  the  Congr  im. 

"(ii)  Exception.— In  any  State  where  the 
withdrawal  of  an  interstate  n  ute  or  portion 
thereof  has  been  approved  uiu  er  this  section 
prior  to  the  date  of  Die  enactrr,  ent  of  Die  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1976,  the  unobligat- 
ed apportionments  for  the  Int  '.rstate  System 
in  that  State  on  such  date  of  enactment 
shall  be  reduced  in  the  propcrtion  that  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  to  :omplete  such 
route  or  portion  thereof,  as  thown  on  the 
latest  cost  estimate  approved  l>y  Congress 
prior  to  such  approval  of  vnti  drawal,  bears 
to  the  Federal  share  of  the  co  it  of  all  inter- 
state routes  in  that  State,  as  i  hown  on  such 
cost  estimate;  except  that  Die  amount  of 
such  proportional  reduction  shall  be  cred- 
ited with  the  amount  of  any  reduction  in 
such  State's  Interstate  apportionment  which 
urns  attributable  to  the  Federa  I  share  of  any 
substitute  project  approved  ut  der  this  para- 
graph prior  to  enactment  of  such  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act 

"(L)  Appucabiuty  of  umta.— 

"(i)  Supplementary  funds.-  Funds  avail- 
able  for  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  shall  >e  supplemen- 
tary to  and  not  in  substitutior,  for  funds  au- 
thorized and  available  for  obi;  gation  pursu- 
ant to  the  Urban  Mass  T>aniportation  Act 
of  1964. 

"(ii)  Labor  protection.— Tht  provisions  of 
section  3(e)(4)  of  the  Urban  M  iss  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  shall  appl  t  in  carrying 
out  this  paragraph. 

"(M)  Limitation  on  inters -ate  designa- 
tions.—After  the  dale  of  the  en<  ctment  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  Ii  78,  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  designate  any  m  Ueage  as  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  puruant  to  this 
paragraph  or  under  any  othei  protnsion  of 
law.  The  preceding  sentence  s)  all  not  apply 
to  a  designation  made  under  lection  139  of 
thU  title. 

"(N)  Open  to  traffic  requib  EttsNT.-After 
September  30,  1979,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
withdraw  his  approval  uruUr  this  para- 
graph of  any  route  or  portion  hereof  on  the 
Interstate  System  open  to  trajHc  before  the 
date  of  the  proposed  uHthdrau.  oL  Any  with- 
drawal of  approval  of  any  such  route  or  por- 
tion thereof  before  September  30,  1979,  is 
hereby  determined  to  be  authcrized  tty  this 
parxigraph. 
"(O)    Limitation    on    substitution    for 

STATUTORILY  DESIGNATED  ROUTEi :.— ilfiy   TOUtS 

or  segment  which  was  statutori  \y  designated 
after  March  7,  1978,  to  be  on  the  Interstate 
System  shall  not  be  eligible  fo  ■  withdrawal 
or  substitution  under  this  sutue  stion. '' 

(c)  ADomoNAL  Amount  fo^  SaasTnvTE 
TRANSIT  Projects.— 
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(It  AuiJKUuzATiON.—In  addition  to  the 
total  amount  available  to  the  Secretary 
under  $ection  103(eJ(4)(B}  of  title  23,  UniUd 
States  Code,  there  «  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1986, 
$100,000,000  to  incur  obligations  under  such 
section  for  the  Federal  share  of  either  public 
mass  transit  projects,  or  the  purchase  of  pas- 
senger e<ruipment,  descrH)ed  in  such  section. 

(2)  Limitation  on  OBUOATIONS.—Any  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
may  orUy  be  obligated  for  projects  substitut- 
ed for  any  segment  of  an  interstate  route  the 
approval  of  which  is  withdraxon  under  sec- 
tion 103(e)(4J  of  such  titU  bejore  January  1, 
1989. 

(3)  Apportionment  factoks.— Notwith- 
standing section  103(e)(4)  of  such  title, 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
<lt  shall  be  made  available  in  accordance 
viith  the  apportionment  factors  contained 
in  the  committee  print  numl>ered  99-40  of 
the  CommitUe  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(d)  Contract  Deadune  for  Substitvte 
Projects.— 

<1)  EuMiNATioN.— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
107  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978 
(23  U.S.C.  103  noUl  is  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"and  all  Interstate  substitute  projects  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)(4)  of  section  103  of  title 
23,  United  StaUs  Code  (for  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  sufficient  Federal  funds  are 
availiU>leJ";  and 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"and  in  the  case"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sutisec- 
tion  arut  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendments 
made  6»  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  Sep- 
tember 29,  1986. 

(e)  Inclusion  of  Certain  Costs  as  Non- 
Federal  Share.— If  the  State  of  Oregon  com- 
pletes construction  of  a  segment  of  an  east- 
west  highway  which  segment  connects  158th 
Avenue  and  Cornelius  Pass  Road  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Oregon,  with  funds  made 
available  under  section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude as  part  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  such  segment  all 
funds  expended  by  private  land  developers 
after  January  1,  1980,  on  construction  of 
such  segment 

(f)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
103(e)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "Interstate  System.—" 
btifore  "(It  The  Interstate": 

(B)  in  paragraph  (It  by  inserting  "Desio- 
MATKur,  MnsAOK  UMTTATiON.-"  before  "The 
InlerstaU": 

(CI  in  paragraph  (2t  by  inserting  "MoDin- 
CATtoia.—"  before  "In  addition"; 
(Dt  in  paragraph  (3t  bv  inserting  "Addi- 

nOMAL  MILEAQE  FOR  IMPROVED  EFFICIENCY.—  " 

before  "In  addition": 
(St  in  paragraph  (St  by  inserting  "Loota- 

nON    ON   RXrVNDS   FOR    WITHDRAWALS   BEFORE 

NOVEMBER  I,  itTi.—"  before  "Notwithstand- 
ing" and  by  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  end 
of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period: 
(Ft  in  paragraph  (6t  by  inserting  "Loota- 

nON   ON   RXrVNDS  FOR    WITHDRAWALS   ON  AND 

AFTER  NOVEMBER  t,  lilt.-"  before  "Notwith- 
standing" and  by  strHeing  out  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period: 

(at  in  paragraph  (7t  by  inserting  "Axuu- 
noMAL  LOOTATioM  ON  REFUNDS.-"  before  "In 
any"  and  by  ttriking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end 


of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period: 

(Ht  in  paragraph  (8t  by  inserting  "Pro- 
tection OF  PROPERTY  RtaifTS.-"  bcfore 
"Nothing": 

(1)  in  paragraph  (9t  by  inserting  "Limita- 
tion     ON     FUNDING      OF     MODIFIED      MILEAGE 

PROJECTS.—"  before  "Interstate  mileage": 

(Jt  by  indenting  paragraph  (It  and  align- 
ing such  paragraph  and  paragraphs  (2t,  (3t, 
(St,  (6t,  (7t,  (8t,  and  (9t  with  paragraph  (4) 
of  such  section,  as  amended  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section:  and 

(K)  by  aligning  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (Bt 
of  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  unth  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  such  paragraph  (4). 

(2)  Section  107(c)(2)  of  the  Highway  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982  (23  U.S.C.  103  noU)  U 
amended— 

(At  by  striking  out  "the  second  sentence" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(Bt":and 

(Bt  by  striking  out  "such  sentence"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  subpara- 
graph". 

S£C.  194.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  CONSTRVCTION. 

The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 108  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
19S6  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"September  30,  1987,"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988,  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1989,  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1990,  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991,  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,300,000,000  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1992,  and  the  additional  sum  of 
$1,700,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1993." 

SEC.  /«5.  OBUGATION  CEIUNa 

(a)  General  Limitation.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  (other  than  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section),  the  total  of  all  ob- 
ligations for  Federal-aid  highways  and  high- 
vmy  safety  construction  programs  shall  not 
exceed— 

(1)  $12,600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987: 

(2)  $12,600,000,000  for  fUcal  year  1988: 
(3t  $12,600,000,000  for  fUcal  year  1989: 

(4t  $12,600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990: 
and 

(St  $12,600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(bt  Exceptions.— The  limitations  under 
subsection  (at  shall  not  apply  to  oldiga- 
tions— 

(It  under  section  12S  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code: 

(2t  under  section  157  of  such  title: 

(3t  under  section  320  of  such  title: 

(4t  under  section  147  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1978: 

(St  under  section  9  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1981: 

(6t  UTider  sectUms  131(bt  and  131(jt  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982: 

(7t  under  section  118  of  the  National  Visi- 
tor Center  FacUities  Act  of  1968: 

(81  under  section  163(pt(2t  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973: 

(9)  under  section  404  of  the  Surface  Tratu- 
portation  Assistance  Act  of  1982:  and 

(10)  under  sections  145,  146,  148,  153,  156, 
157.  and  161  of  thU  Act 

No  obligation  constraints  shall  be  placed 
upon  any  ongoing  emergency  project  carried 
out  under  section  125  of  title  23.   United 


States  Code,  or  section  147  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistarux  Act  of  1978. 

(ct  Distribution  of  Obuoatjon  Ai/thor- 
ITY.—For  each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988, 
1989,  1990,  and  1991  the  Secretary  shaU  dU- 
tribute  the  limitation  imposed  by  subsection 
(a)  by  allocation  in  the  ratio  which  sum» 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  Federal- 
aid  highways  and  hightoay  safety  construc- 
tion which  are  apportioned  or  allocated  to 
each  State  for  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the 
total  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  Federal-aid  highways  and  highway 
safety  construction  which  are  apportioned 
or  allocated  to  all  the  States  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

(dt  Limitation  on  Obuoation  Authority.- 
During  the  period  October  1  through  Decem- 
ber 31  of  each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988, 
1989,  1990,  and  1991,  no  StaU  shall  obligate 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  amount  distrib- 
uted to  such  State  under  subsection  (ct  for 
stich  fiscal  year,  and  the  total  of  all  State  ob- 
ligations during  such  period  shall  not 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  amount  dis- 
tributed to  all  States  under  such  subsection 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(et  Redistribution  of  Unused  Obuoation 
AuTHORTTY.-Notwithstanding  subsections 
(c)  and  (d),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(It  provide  all  States  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  lapses  of  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  Federal-aid  highways 
and  highway  safety  construction  which 
have  been  apportioned  or  allocated  to  a 
State,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  a 
State  indicates  its  intention  to  lapse  sums 
apportioned  under  section  104(bt(5t(At  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code: 

(2t  after  August  1  of  each  of  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988,  1989.  1990.  and  1991.  revise  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  funds  made  available  under 
subsection  (ct  for  such  fiscal  year  if  a  State 
will  not  obligate  the  amount  distributed 
during  such  fiscal  year  and  redistribute  suf- 
ficient amounts  to  those  States  able  to  obli- 
gate amounts  in  addition  to  those  previous- 
ly distributed  during  such  fiscal  year  giving 
priority  to  those  States  having  large  unobli- 
gated balances  of  funds  apportioned  under 
section  104  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
and  giving  priority  to  those  States  which, 
becaxise  of  statutory  changes  made  by  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982  and  the  Federal-Aid  Hightoay  Act  of 
1981,  have  experienced  substantial  propor- 
tional reductions  in  their  apportionments 
and  allocations:  and 

(3)  not  distnbute  amounts  authorized  for 
administrative  expenses  and  Federal  lands 
highways  programs, 
(f)  Additional  Obuoation  Authority.— 
(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
a  State  which  after  August  1  and  on  or 
before  September  30  of  fiscal  year  1987,  1988, 
1989,  1990,  or  1991  oWiffote*  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  such  State  in  such  fiscal  year 
under  sul>sections  (ct  and  (et  may  obligate 
for  Federal-aid  highways  arid  highway 
safety  construction  on  or  before  September 
30  of  such  fiscal  year  an  additional  amount 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  apportioned  or  allocate  to 
such  State— 

(At  under  sections  104,  144,  and  152  of  title 
23,  UniUd  States  Code, 

(Bt  for  highway  assistance  projects  under 
section  103(et(4)  of  such  title,  and 

(C)  under  section  203  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1973, 

which  are  not  ol)ligated  on  the  date  such 
State  completes  obligation  of  the  amount  so 
dUtrUnUed. 


(2)  Limitation  on  ADomoNAL  obugation 
AUTHORITY.— During  the  period  August  2 
through  September  30  of  each  of  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  which  may  be  obligated  by  all 
States  pursuant  to  paragraph  (It  shall  not 
exceed  5  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
funds  apportioned  or  allocated  to  all 
States- 

(Al  under  sections  104,  144,  and  152  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code, 

(Bt  for  highway  assistance  projects  under 
section  103(et(4t  of  such  title,  and 

(Ct  under  section  203  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1973, 

which  would  not  be  obligated  in  such  fiscal 
year  if  the  total  amount  of  obligational  au- 
thority provided  by  subsection  (at  for  such 
fiscal  year  were  utilized 

(3t  LiMfTATiON  ON  APPUCABIUTY.— Para- 
graph (It  shall  not  apply  to  any  State  which 
on  or  after  August  1  of  fiscal  year  1987.  1988, 

1989,  1990,  or  1991,  as  the  case  may  be,  has 
the  amount  distril)uted  to  such  State  under 
subsection  (ct  for  such  fiscal  year  reduced 
under  subsection  (et(2t. 

(gt  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
1 57 (bt  of  titte  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  section  105(ct  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1986. ". 

SEC  IM.  AVTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(at  From  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.— For 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  the  following 
sums  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other 
than  the  Mass  Transit  Accountt: 

(It  Interstate  4R  program.— For  resurfac- 
ing, restoring,  rehabilitating,  and  recon- 
structing the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways  $2,830,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989, 

1990,  1991,  and  1992. 

(2t  Federal-aid  primary  system.— For  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  in  rural  areas, 
including  the  extensions  of  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  in  urban  areas,  and  the  pri- 
ority primary  routes  $2,305,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987.  1988, 
1989.  1990,  and  1991. 

(3t  Federal-aid  secondary  system.— For 
the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  in  rural 
areas  $600,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989.  1990,  and  1991. 

(4t  Federal-aid  urban  system.— For  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system  $750,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988, 

1989,  1990,  and  1991. 

(St  Indian  reservation  roads.— For  Indian 
reservation  roads  $90,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987.   1988,   1989, 

1990.  and  1991. 

(6t  Forest  HIGHWAYS.— For  forest  highways 
$57,500,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988,  $57,185,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1989  and  1990, 
and  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

(71    PUBUC    LANDS    HIGHWAYS.-For    PuMiC 

lands  highways  $20,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  1989. 
1990.  and  1991. 
(bt  Parkways  and  Park  Highways.- 
(It  In  aEfiEKU,—For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  title  23.   United 
States  Code,  there  is  lierelry  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  parkways  and  park  high- 
ways $45,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1987.  1988,  1989,  1990.  and  199L 
(21  Paymemt  of  COST.— The  entire  cost  of 
any  parkway  or  park  highu>ay  on  any  Feder- 
al-aid system  paid  under  the  authorization 
contained  in  thU  subsection  shall  be  paid 


from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than 
the  Mass  Transit  Accountt. 

(ct  Disadvantaged  Business  Enterprises.— 
Except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines otherwise,  not  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  expended  vnth  small 
business  concerns  owned  and  controlled  by 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  in- 
dividuals as  defined  by  section  8(dt  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  section 
637(dtt  and  relevant  subcontracting  regula- 
tions promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 
SEC.  in.  interstate  4R  and  primary  formulas 

(at  Revision  of  4R  Formula.— Section 
104(bt(5t(B)  of  titte  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  For  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabili- 
tating, and  reconstructing  the  Interstate 
System.' 

"50  percent  in  the  ratio  that  vehicte  miles 
traveted  on  lanes  on  the  interstate  routes 
designated  under  sections  103  and  139(c)  of 
this  title  (other  than  those  on  toll  roads  not 
subject  to  a  Secretarial  agreement  provided 
for  in  section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1978)  in  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  of  all  such  vehicte  miles  in  aU  States: 
25  percent  in  the  ratio  that  gasoline  used  by 
motor  vehictes  on  highways  in  such  State 
t>ears  to  the  total  of  gasoline  used  by  motor 
vehicles  on  highways  in  all  States:  and  25 
percent  in  the  ratio  that  diesel  fuel  used  by 
motor  vehicles  on  highways  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  total  of  diesel  fuel  used  by  motor 
vehictes  on  highways  in  all  States. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  stich  rules  and 
regulatioru  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  subparagrapK  ". 

(b)  Extension  of  Primary  Formula.— Sec- 
tion lOSofttie  Highway  Improvement  Act  of 
1982  (23  U.S.C.  104  note)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  1986"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  Iteu  thereof  "1986, 
1987,  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991". 

SEC.  I$K  EUMINATION  OF  ROADSIDE  OBSTACLES 

The  second  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  101(a)  of  titte  23,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  definition  of  construc- 
tion, is  amended  by  inserting  after  "grade 
crossings,"  the  following:  "elimination  of 
roadside  obstactes, ". 
SEC.  /M.  relocation  requirements. 

Section  109  of  titte  23,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  standards),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(p)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  titte  unless  the  State 
agrees  that,  in  connection  unth  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  or  construction  of  the 
project,  Oie  State  unU  not  displace  any  struc- 
ture owned  by  any  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  that  provides  rent  to  the  State 
in  consideration  for  the  occupancy  by  such 
structure  uiUess— 

"(It  such  displacement  is  direcUy  necessi- 
tated by  the  operation,  maintenance,  or  con- 
struction of  such  project, 

"(2t  the  owner  of  such  structure  receives 
relocation  assistance  in  an  amount  at  teast 
egual  to  the  amount  that  such  owner  toould 
have  received  pursuant  to  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  PropeHy  Acgui- 
ntion  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4601  et 
seg.t  if  the  owner  were  a  displaced  person 
under  such  Act,  or 

"(3)  such  displacement  is  expressly  author- 
ized by  State  statute  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  rental  agreement ". 

SBC    lit.    CONTRACnNC   FOR   ENGINEEUNG   AND 
DESIGN  SERVICES. 

(at  In  General.— Section  112(bt  of  titte  23, 
United  States  Code,  U  amended  by  striking 


out  "Corutrvction"  and  ituertlng 
thereof  "(It  In  aKNERAL.—Subiixt 
graphs  (2t  and  (3t,  constructipn 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
paragraph.' 

"(2t   Contracting   for 
DESIGN  SERVICES.— Each  controct^or 
management,     construction 
feasibility  studies,  preliminary 
design,  architectural  engineerinlp. 
mapping,  and  related  services 
to  a  project  sut>ject  to  the  prov^iotu 
section  (at  of  this  section  stiali 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  contract 
tectural  and  engineering 
ated  under  titte  IX  of  the  Federal 
and  Administrative  Services 
eguivalent    State    gucUificatio^- 
Quirements. ". 

(bt   Conforming  Amendment^ 
tion  is  further  amended— 

(It  by  inserting  "Bidding 
"after  "(bt":  and 

(2t  by  indenting  paragraph 
nated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
aligning   such   paragraph 
(2),  as  added  by  such  subsectior . 
SEC.  III.  umitations  concerning 

on  a  wards  of  CONTRAtTS 


in  lieu 

to  para- 

and  by 

fiJUowing  new 
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program 
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Property 
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Rei  uirements.— 


'1),  as  desig- 
section,  and 
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State 


vn'h 


res.tect 


Section  112(b)  of  title  23. 
Code,  is  furtfier  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following  new 

"(3)  Limitations  concerning 

ON  AWARDS   OF  contracts.— A 

governmental  body  that  is  a 
Federal  funds  under  this  titte 
or  oOicrwise  limit  the  award  o) 
including  in  its  contracts  tern,  s 
tions  related  to  the  contractor^ 
South  Africa  in  accordance 
local  law  if  the  State  or  local 
body  first  enters  into  an  agreerhent 
Secretary  that  any  costs  incurr  d 
of  such  prohibition  or  limitati  m 
in  excess  of  the  costs  that  ■wo'kld 
have  been   incurred   with 
project  under  this  titte  will  not 
of  this  titte,  be  considered  to 
such  project ". 

SEC.    112.   standardized  CONTRACt 

CERNING  SITE  CONDITH  NS 

Section  112  of  titte  23,  Unitec 
is  amended  by  redesignating 
and  any  references  thereto,  as 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
louring  new  subsection: 

"(et  Standardized  Contract 
CERNING    Sm    Conditions.— 
shall  issue  regulations  estaMi^ing 
Quiring,  for  inclusion  in  each 
tered  into  with  respect  to 
proved  under  section  106  of  this 

"(It  a  standardized  contrac 
ceming  each  of  the  following 

"(At  site  conditions  differin}p 
specified  in  the  contract; 

"(B)  suspensions  of  work 
State   (other  than   a  suspension 
caused  by  the  fault  of  the 
weather);  and 

"(C)  material  changes  in  the 
specified  in  the  contract;  and 

"(2)  eguitabte  adjustment 
terms  to  take  into  account 
tions. ". 

SEC  III  CONVICT  PRODUCED 

(at  In  General.— Subsection 
114  of  titte  23,  United  States 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bt  Convict  Labor  and 
duced  Materials.— 

"(It  LnoTATioN  ON  convict 
Viet  labor  shall  not  be  used  in 
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of  highway*  or  portioru  of  highways  located 
on  a  Federal-aid  system  ujiless  it  is  labor 
performed  by  convicts  who  are  on  parole,  su- 
pervised release,  or  probation. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  convict  produced  mats- 
rials.— Materials  produced  by  convict  labor 
may  only  be  used  in  such  construction— 

"(A)  if  such  materials  are  produced  bv 
convicts  who  are  on  parole,  supervised  re- 
lease, or  probation  from  a  prison;  or 

"(BJ  if  such  materials  are  produced  by 
cont/icts  in  a  qualified  prison  facility  and 
the  amount  of  such  materials  produced  in 
such  facility  for  use  in  such  construction 
during  any  12-month  period  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  of  such  materials  produced  in 
such  facility  for  use  in  such  construction 
during  the  12-month  period  ending  July  1, 
198S. 

"(31  QVAUriED  PRISON  PACIUTr  DEFINED.-AS 

used  in  this  subsection,  'Qualified  prison  fa- 
cility' means  any  jtrison  facility  in  which 
convicts,  during  the  12-month  period  ending 
July  1,  1985,  produced  materials  for  use  in 
construction  of  highways  or  portions  of 
highways  located  on  a  Federal-aid  system. ". 

(b)   CONTORMINQ  AMENDMENTS.— 1 1)  SubSCC- 

tion  la)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "Construction  Work  In  General.—" 
before  "The  construction  or'- 

(2)  Section  202  of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  198S  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Section  1761ldJ  of  titU  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  herein  repealed. 

SKC  Hi.  SIGNS  IDENTtFYINC  FUNDING  SOVKCES. 

Section  1141a)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence-  "If  a 
State  has  a  practice  of  erecting  on  projects 
under  actual  construction  without  Federal- 
aid  highioay  assistance  signs  which  indicate 
the  source  or  sources  of  any  funds  used  to 
carry  out  such  projects,  such  State  shall 
erect  on  all  projects  under  actual  construc- 
tion with  any  funds  made  availabU  out  of 
the  Highway  TYust  Fund  signs  which  are 
viaible  to  highway  users  and  which  indicate 
each  governmental  source  of  funds  being 
used  to  carry  out  such  federally  assisted 
projects  and  the  amount  of  funds  t>eing 
made  availabte  by  each  such  source. ". 

SKC  lit.  ADVANCED  CONSTRUCTION. 

(a)  Limitation.— Paragraph  12)  of  section 
115(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Limitation.— The  aggregate  amount  of 
funds  which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  a  State  with  respect  to  highway  sub- 
stitute projects,  projects  on  a  Federal-aid 
tyttem,  or  bridge  projects  under  applica- 
tion*  approved  under  this  section  shall  not, 
at  any  time  during  a  fiscal  year,  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  two  times  the  aggregate  amount  of 
funds  apportioned  or  allocated  to  the  State 
for  expenditure  under  section  103(e)(4),  104, 
or  144  of  this  title,  a*  the  case  may  be,  in 
nch  fiscal  year;  plus 

"IB)  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  appor- 
tioned or  allocated  to  the  State  for  expendi- 
ture under  such  section  which,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  have  not 
been  oUigated  and  remain  available  for  ob- 
Ugation  by  such  State;  plus 

"lO  the  aggregate  amount  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  by  using  the  most  recent 
apportionment  or  allocation  factors,  would 
be  apportioned  or  allocated  to  the  State  for 
expenditure  under  such  section  in  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  for  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
such  section;  leas 


"(D)  the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  appor- 
tioned or  allocated  to  the  Slate  for  expendi- 
ture under  sxich  section  which  have  been  ob- 
ligated in  such  fiscal  year. ". 

(b)  Primary  System  Projects.— 

(1)  In  aENERAL.—Section  115(b)(1)  of  such 
title,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  before  "Interstate  System" 
each  place  it  appears  "Federal-aid  primary 
or";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "Interstate  System" 
the  second  place  it  appears  ",  as  the  case 
may  be". 

(2)  Exemption  or  fvnds.— Section  llS(a)(l) 
of  such  titte  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  Federal-aid  primary 
funds"  after  "Interstate  funds";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  a  Federal-aid  primary 
system  project  funded  under  section 
104(b)(1)  of  thU  titte  or  section  108  of  the 
Highway  Improvement  Act  of  1982"  after 
"104(b)(5)  of  thU  title". 

(c)  Removal  or  Limitation  on  Bond  Inter- 
EST.— Section  115(b)(2)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  construc- 
tion on  January  1,  1983,  on  the  Interstate 
System"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "con- 
structed before,  on,  or  after  January  1,  1983, 
on  the  Federal-aid  primary  or  Interstate 
System". 

(d)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendments.— Section  115 
of  such  title  is  amended— 

11)  in  subsection  (a)  try  inserting  "Author- 
ization or  Pa  yment. — "  after  "(a)  "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)(1)  by  striking  out 
"When"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Re- 
quirements.—Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
when  "; 

(3)  in  sviisection  (a)  by  indenting  para- 
graph (1)  and  aligning  such  paragraph  with 
paragraph  (2),  as  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section; 

(4)  in  subsection  (a)ll)  by  aligning  suth 
paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  with  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  such  paragraph  (2); 
and 

(5)  in  subsection  (b)(1)  by  striking  out 
"When"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (a)(2),  to/ten". 

SEC  lit  INTSKSTATE  discretionary  FUNDS. 

(a)  Construction  Funds;  Additional  Pri- 
ority Project.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
118(b)  of  titte  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Interstate  construction  ruNDS.— 

"(A)  Period  or  availabiuty.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  suttsection.  sums 
apportioned  for  the  Interstate  System  in  any 
State  shall  remain  availabte  for  expenditure 
in  that  State  until  t/ie  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  authorized.  Upon  request  of  the 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  period 
of  availability  of  such  sums  by  one  fiscal 
year. 

"(B)  Discretionary  PROJEcrs.-Sums  not 
ol>ligated  roithin  the  time  period  prescribed 
by  sutyparagraph  (A)  shall  lapse  and  be 
made  available  t>y  the  Secretary  for  projects 
on  the  Interstate  System  (other  than  projects 
for  which  sums  are  apportioned  under  sec- 
tion 104(b)(5)(B))  in  accordance  with  the 
following  priorities: 

"(i)  First,  for- 

"(I)  high  cost  projects  which  directly  con- 
tribute to  the  completion  of  a  segment  of  the 
Interstate  System  which  is  not  open  to  traf- 
fic; and 

"(II)  high  cost  projects  for  coiutruction  of 
high  occupancy  r?ehicte  lanes  and  other 
lanes  on  any  highway  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  California,  designated  as  a  part  of 
the  Interstate  System  by  section  140  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978  arui  the 
costs  of  construction  of  which  are  included 
in  the  interstate  cost  estimate  for  198S. 


"(ii)  Second,  for  projects  of  high  cost  in  re- 
lation to  a  State's  apportionment 

"(Hi)  Third,  for  projects  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  may  make  payments 
under  section  115  of  this  title. 

"(C)  Limitation  on  states  euoible  roR  dis- 
cretionary ruNDS.—Sums  may  only  be  made 
availabte  under  this  paragratA  in  any  State 
in  a  fiscal  year  if- 

"(i)(I)  the  Secretary  determiTies  that  the 
State  has  olriigated  all  of  its  apportionments 
under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  thU  titte  other 
than  an  amount  which,  by  itself,  is  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  project  on  the  Interstate  System  which  has 
tieen  submitted  by  the  State  to  the  Secretary 
for  approval;  or 

"(II)  the  State  certifies  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  State  tDill  obligate  before  August  1 
of  the  fiscal  year  all  of  its  apportionments 
under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  other  than  such 
an  insufficient  amount;  and 

"(ii)  the  applicant  for  a  project  with  re- 
spect to  which  Die  Secretary  may  not  make 
payments  under  section  115  of  this  titte  is 
vrUling  and  able  to— 

"(I)  apply  the  funds  to  a  ready-to-com- 
mence  project,  and 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  construction  loork, 
t>egin  work  within  90  days  of  obligation. 

"(D)  Exception  to  UMiTATioN.—The  Secre- 
tary may  make  funds  availabte  to  the  State 
of  California  for  coTistruction  of  high  occu- 
pancy vehicte  and  other  lanes  described  in 
subparagraph  (BKiXII)  whether  or  not  such 
State  has  met  the  requirements  of  clause  (i) 
of  subparagraph  (C). 

"(E)  Period  or  availabiuty  or  discretion- 
ary ruNDS.—Sums  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  remain  availabte 
until  expended. ". 

(b)  Set  Aside  or  4R  Funds  roR  4R  Discre- 
tionary Projects.— Section  118(c)  of  such 
titte  is  amended  by  iTiserting  "Set  Asides 
roR  Interstate  Discretionary  Projects.—" 
after  "(c)",  by  inserting  "(1)  Set  aside  roR 
construction  projects.—  "  before  "Before", 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph' 

"(2)  Set  aside  roR  4r  projects.— Before 
any  apportionment  is  made  under  section 
104(b)(5)(B)  of  thU  titte,  the  Secretary  shaU 
set  aside  $200,000,000  for  obligation  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  sultsection 
(b)(3)  of  thU  section.". 

(c)  Limitations  on  States  and  Projects  El- 
laiBLE  roR  4R  Discretionary  Funds.— Para- 
graph (3)  of  section  118(b)  of  such  titte  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Interstate  4r  ruNDs.— 

"(A)  Period  or  AVAiLABtuTY.—Any  amount 
apportioned  to  a  State  for  the  Interstate 
System  under  secUon  104lb)(5)(B)  of  thU 
titte  shall  continue  to  be  availabte  for  ex- 
penditure in  that  State  for  a  period  of  one 
year  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  sums  are  authorized. 

"(B)  Discretionary  projects.— Sums  not 
obligated  within  the  tivue  period  prescrilted 
by  subparagraph  (A)  shall  lapse  and  be 
made  availabte  by  the  Secretary  for  projects 
for  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehabilitating, 
and  reconstructing  any  route  or  portion 
thereof  on  the  Interstate  System  (other  than 
any  highu>ay  designated  as  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  under  section  139  and  any 
toll  road  on  the  Interstate  System  not  sub- 
ject to  an  agreement  under  section  105  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1978).  Such 
funds  shall  be  made  availabte  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  any  other  State  applying  for  such 
funds,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

"(i)  the  State  has  obligated  all  of  its  appor- 
tionments under  section  104(b)(5)IB)  other 
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than  an  amount  which,  by  itself,  is  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  project  for  resurfacing,  restoring,  rehaJbili- 
tating,  and  reconstructing  the  Interstate 
System  which  has  been  submitted  by  such 
State  to  the  Secretary  for  approval;  and 

"Hi)  the  applicant  is  willing  and  able  to 
II)  obligate  the  funds  within  one  year  of  the 
date  the  funds  are  made  available,  (II)  apply 
them  to  a  ready-to-commence  project,  and 
HID  in  the  case  of  construction  work,  l>egin 
work  within  90  days  of  obligation. 

"(C)  Priority  consideration  roR  certain 
projects.— In  selecting  projects  to  fund 
under  subparagraph  (B),  the  Secretary  shall 
give  priority  consideration  to  any  project 
the  cost  of  which  exceeds  $10,000,000  on  any 
high  volume  route  in  an  urban  area  or  a 
high  truck-volume  route  in  a  rural  area. 

"(D)  Factors  to  consider  in  selection  or 
recipients.— In  setecting  States  to  receive 
fujids  under  subparagraph  (B)  in  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall— 

"(i)  consider  whether  a  State  has  obligated 
in  such  fiscal  year  and  the  tu)o  preceding 
fiscal  years  any  funds  apportioned  to  the 
State  uruUr  section  104(b)(5KB)  of  this  title 
for  projects  on  a  segment  of  the  Interstate 
System  designated  under  section  139(b)  of 
this  title  and.  if  so,  the  amount  of  such 
funds; 

"(ii)  not  consider  whether  a  State  lias 
transferred  funds  under  section  119(f)(2)  of 
this  titte  in  such  fiscal  year  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding fiscal  years;  and 

"(Hi)  not  consider  whether  a  State  has  ob- 
ligated in  such  fiscal  year  and  two  preced- 
ing fiscal  years  any  funds  apportioned 
under  section  104(b)(5)(B)  of  this  titte  for 
projects  on  a  segment  of  the  Interstate 
System  designated  under  section  139(a)  of 
thU  titte 

"(E)  Period  or  availabiuty  or  discretion- 
ary ruNDS.—Sums  made  availabte  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  shall  remain  availabte 
until  expended. ". 

(d)  CoNroRMiNO  Amendments.— (1)  The 
matter  preceding  the  first  colon  in  section 
104(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "subsection  (a)  of  this  section"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  the  set  asides  authorized  by 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section  and  sections 
118(c)  and  307(d)  of  thU  titte". 

(2)  Section  118(b)  of  such  titte  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "Periods 
or  Availabiuty  or  Funds;  Discretionary 
Projects.— "  before  "(1)"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  l>y  inserting  "Period 
or  availabiuty  or  non-interstate  ruims.-" 
before  "Sums"; 

IC)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  inserting  "Obuoa- 
tion  as  equivalent  to  expenditvres;  eeeect 
or  RELEASE  or  rvNDs.—"  before  "Sums";  and 

ID)  by  indenting  paragraph  (1)  and  align- 
ing such  paragraph  and  paragraph  (4)  with 
paragrajA  (2).  as  amended  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

13)  Section  1181c)  of  such  title  U  further 
amended  by  indenting  paragraph  (1).  as  des- 
ignated by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  and 
aligning  such  paragraph  with  paragraph 
(2),  at  added  by  such  subsection  (b). 

SEC  117.  FLEXIBIUTT  OF  USE  OF  HIGHWAY  PVNDS. 
Section  118(f)  of  titte  23,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  availability  of  sums  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  of  Alaska),  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico"  after  "the  State  of  Alaska". 

SKC  us.  UntMSTATS  4R  PROGRAM. 

(a)  IM  Ommeral.— Section  119  of  title  23, 
United  Stales  Code,  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
ttona: 


"(e)  Toll  Road  AaRKEMENTS.—The  Secre- 
tary may  approve  a  project  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  on  a  toll  road  only  if  an  agree- 
ment satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  has  been 
reached  unth  the  State  highway  department 
and  each  public  authority  with  jurisdiction 
over  such  toll  road  prior  to  the  approval  of 
such  project  that  the  toll  road  will  become 
free  to  the  public  upon  the  collection  of  UMs 
sufficient  to  liquidate  the  cost  of  the  toll 
road  or  any  t>onds  outstanding  at  the  time 
coristituting  a  valid  lien  against  it,  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  and  debt 
service  during  the  period  of  toll  coUections. 
Such  agreement  shall  contain  a  provision 
requiring  that  if,  for  any  reason,  a  toll  road 
receiving  Federal  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion does  not  become  free  to  Vie  public  upon 
collection  of  sufficient  tolls  W  specified  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection.  Federal 
funds  used  for  projects  on  such  toll  road 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  repaid 
to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Any  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  section  105  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highioay  Act  of  1978  l>efore  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
treated  as  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  sutjsectioTi. 

"(f)  TRANsrER  or  Funds  for  Primary 
System  Projects.— 

"(1)  Upon  CERTincATiON  acceptance.— If  a 
State  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  any  part 
of  the  sums  apportioned  to  the  State  under 
104(b)(5)(B)  of  this  titte  are  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  the  State  for  resurfacing,  restoring, 
rehalnlitating,  or  reconstructing  Interstate 
System  routes  and  the  Secretary  accepts 
such  certification,  the  State  may  transfer 
such  excess  part  to  its  apportionment  under 
section  104(b)(1). 

"(2)  Unconditional.— NotuHthstanding 
paragraph  (1),  a  State  may  transfer  to  its 
apportionment  under  section  104(b)(1)  of 
this  title— 

"(A)  in  fiscal  year  1987,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  funds  apportioned 
to  the  State  under  section  104(b)(5)(B) 
which  are  not  obligated  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer;  and 

"(B)  in  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  State  under  section 
104(b)(S)(B)  for  such  fiscal  year. 
The  Federal  share  for  a  project  carried  out 
toith  funds  transferred  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  that  set  forth  in  section  120(c)  of 
this  title,  except  that  the  Federal  share  for  a 
project  on  a  priority  primary  route  desig- 
nated in  the  committee  print  referred  to  in 
section  120(k)  shall  be  that  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 120(k). ". 

(b)  CoNroRMiNO  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
119(a)  of  svch  titte  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1978"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"siUtsection  (e)". 

(2)  SecHon  105  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1978  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  the  first  sentence. 
SEC  in  federal  share. 

(a)  Certain  Hiohway  Satety  Construction 
Projects.— Section  120(d)  of  titte  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"vanpooling"  the  follouHng:  "or  for  installa- 
tion of  traffic  ngns,  highway  lights,  guard- 
rails, or  impact  attenuators". 

lb)  Priority  Primary  Projects— Section 
120  of  such  titte  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing the  second  subsection  (i)  and  si^tsec- 
tions  Ij)  and  (k)  (and  any  reference  thereto) 
as  subsections  (i),lk),  and  n),  respectively, 
arui  in  subsection  Ik)  as  so  redesignated  by 
striking  out  "97-81"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "99-4". 


le)  Great  River  RoAD.—Stetion  120 
suA  titte  is  amended— 

11)  in  subsection  Ik),  as  rttletionated  by 
sxAsection  (b).  tty  striking  oii(  ",  148,  and 
155,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
155";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  ther  taf  the  fbUoto- 
ing  new  sulisection: 

"(m)  Great  River  Road  Pi  xuEcn.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  proxision  of  this 
section,  this  title,  or  any  other  law.  in  any 
case  wtiere  a  State  etecte  to  us*  funds  appor- 
tioned to  it  for  any  Federal<  id  system  for 
any  project  under  section  141  of  this  title, 
the  Federal  share  payabte  oi  account  of 
such  project  shall  be  95  perceit  of  the  cost 
thereof;  except  that  if  a  State  requests  that 
the  Federal  share  payabte  oi  account  of 
such  project  be  a  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
such  project  which  is  less  thin  95  percent 
liut  not  less  than  75  percent,  st  ch  percentage 
shall  be  the  Federal  share  piytMe  on  ac- 
count of  such  project ". 

(d)  Incentive  Prooram  ron  tve  Use  or 
Coal  Ash.— 

(1)  CoNORESSiONAL  riNDiNos.-  -The  Congrcss 
heretry  finds  and  declares  (A)  I  hat  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  encourage :  and  promote 
utilization  by  the  States  of  m  aterials  which 
are  produced  from  coal  ash  in  highway  and 
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of 


bridge  construction  projects 
United  States  Code,  and  (B) 


inder  titte  23. 
hat  the  use  of 


such  materials  in  sttch  projects  conserves 
energy,  encourages  resource  recovery,  and 
reduces  the  cost  of  such  projec  Is. 

(2)  Increased  eederal  shire.— NotuHth- 
standing sections  119,  120,  a  id  144  of  titte 
23,  United  States  Code,  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  1989.  1990.  and  1991.  the 
percentage  specified  in  such  ections  as  the 
Federal  share  of  Uie  cost  paya  bte  on  account 
of  any  highway  or  bridge  construction 
project  in  which  materials  \iroduced  from 
coal  ash  are  used  in  significant  amounts 
shall  be  increased  by  addimi  5  percent  to 
such  percentage;  except  that  ii  no  case  shall 
the  Federal  share  payabte  on  iccount  of  any 
project  exceed  95  percent  of  tie  cost  of  such 
project  as  a  result  of  increasing  such  Federal 
share  under  this  subsection. 

SEC.  lU.  EMERGENCY  REUEF 

(a)  Obuoation  Ceiuno.-. 
titte  23.  United  Stales  Code, 
striking  out  "$30,000,000" 
lieu  thereof  "$50,000,000" 
after  "1985"  the  following: 
with  respect  to  natural 
strophic  failures  occurring  in 
1986". 

(b)  Territories.— 
(1)  Treated  as  states. 

23,  United  States  Code,  «| 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
sutfsection: 

"(d)  Treatment  or 
poses  of  this  section,   the 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  aru 
wealth  of  the  Northern 
shall  be  considered  to  be 
the  United  States,  and  the 
ficer  of  each  such  territory 
ered  tot>ea  Governor  of  a 

12)  Limitation  on 
sentence  of  sul>section  (b) 
125  is  amended  by  insertirig 
"obligations"  and  by  inserting 
period  at  the  end  the  follow  ng. 
the  total  obligations  for  proj  xts 
section  in  any  fiscal  year  in 
lands,    Guam.   American 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
lands  shaU  not  exceed  $5,000, 


Settion  12S(b)  of 
is  amended  try 
inserting  in 
by  inserting 
$100,000,000 
and  cata- 
calendar  year 


arid 
anl 
Xr 
disoiters 


!.—Sect  ion 


Territomes. 


'  Statis 
^chitf 


iSUte 


OBUOATIONS. 

cf 


Samoa, 


125  of  title 
amended   by 
following  new 


—For  PUT' 

Virgin  Islands, 

the  ComTiton- 

M^riana  Islands 

and  parts  of 

executive  of- 

be  consid- 


siaU 


—The  first 

such  section 

"(1)"  before 

before  the 

".  and  (2) 

under  this 

the  Virgin  Is- 

and  the 

Mariana  Is- 
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<3)  EfFECTTVE  iwrK.~TTie  amendments 
made  by  paragrapha  tl)  and  <2)  shall  take 
effect  AprU  IS.  1983. 

(ct  EuaiBUt  Projkct.—A  pnject  to  repair 
or  reconstruct  any  portion  of  an  interstate 
route  in  the  iHcinity  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
u>hich  was  damaged  &y  flooding  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  that  occurred  in  1983  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  section  125  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  and  the  Secretary  is 
authorised  to  reimburse,  with  funds  made 
available  under  such  section,  the  State  of 
Utah  for  any  work  carried  out  on  such 
project  Furids  reimtmrsed  to  such  State  pur- 
tuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  treated  as  if 
tuch  funds  are  apportioned  to  such  State 
under  section  104<bJ(5J(BJ  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code. 

SSC  121.  TANK  TRVCKS. 

(a)  Exception  to  General  Vehjcle  Weight 
RVLK.—The  second  sentence  of  subsection  la) 
Of  section  127  of  title  23,  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  vehicle  toeight  limitations  for 
the  Interstate  system),  is  amended— 

11)  by  inserting  "ID"  before  "is  thirty-six 
feet  or  more": 

12)  by  inserting  after  "thirty-six  feet  or 
more"  the  following:  ",  12)  in  the  case  of  a 
motor  vehicle  hauling  any  tank  trailer  or 
ocean  transport  container  before  September 
1.  1988.  is  30  feet  or  more,  or  13)  in  the  case 
of  any  motor  vehicle  haiding  any  dump 
trailer  before  September  1.  1988,  is  32  feet  or 
more":  and 

13)  by  inserting  after  'except  in  the  case  of 
the  overall  gross  weight  of  any  group  of  two 
or  more  consecutive  axles"  the  following: 
"on  any  vehicle  lother  than  a  vehicle  com- 
prised of  a  motor  vehicle  hatUing  any  tank 
trailer  or  ocean  transport  container  or 
dump  trailer  on  or  after  September  1, 
1988)". 

(b)  Ocean  Transport  Container  Deeined.— 
Such  section  127  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Ocean  Transport  Container  De- 
maD.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'ocean  transport  container'  has  Die  meaning 
given  the  term  'freight  container'  by  the 
International  Standards  Organization  in 
Series  1,  Freight  Containers,  3rd  Edition 
Ireference  nunU>er  1S0668-1979IE))  as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU 
subsection. ". 

(c)  CoNTORMiNo  AMENDMENTS.— Such  Sec- 
tion is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  la)  by  inserting  "In  Gen- 
*KAL — "  before  "No  funds  ":  and 

(2)  in  siUuection  lb)  by  inserting  "Reason- 
able Access.—"  before  "No  StaU". 

ssc  itt  kitensjon  of  tolls  to  hnancs  cer- 
tain INSUCIBLS  CONSTRVCTION  KX- 
FE/tSSS. 

(aJ  In  Oknexal.— Section  129(e)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
inn:  ",  except  for  such  indebtedness  as  may 
be  incurred  to  finance  any  cost  associated 
with  a  feature  of  the  project  on  the  toU  road 
in  which  the  Secretary  does  not  permit  Fed- 
eral participation  with  funds  apportioned 
under  section  104lb)IS)IA)  of  this  title  and 
which  is  recommended  to  be  included  as  a 
part  of  the  project  by  the  final  environmen- 
tal  impact  statement  with  respect  to  such 
project;". 

(b)  CoMFOXMiNo  AMENDMMtfra.—Such  Sec- 
tion is  further  amendedr- 

(1)  in  paratfraph  (2)  by  inserHng  "(a)" 
after  "applied  to",  by  inserting  "(i)"  after 
"only",  and  by  striking  out  "toll  road  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "toll  road,  (ii) 


any  indebtedness  incurred  to  finance  any 
cost  of  such  a  feature,  and  liii)  any  funds 
advanced  by  the  State  to  finance  any  cost  of 
such  a  feature,  and  IB)";  and 

12)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
repay  all  such  indebtedness  and  funds  ad- 
vanced ". 

SEC.  Its.  BWHWAY BEAVrmCATION. 

la)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
Section  1311m)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  control  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising), is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
(other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account), 
85,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991.  All 
provisions  of  this  chapter  that  are  applica- 
ble to  Federal-aid  primary  highways  funds, 
other  than  prornsions  relating  to  the  appor- 
tionment formula,  shall  apply  to  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section,  except  as  determined  by  ttie  Secre- 
tary to  be  inconsistent  vnth  this  section. ". 

lb)  Farm  Produce  SiGNS.-Section  1311c) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  14)  and  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  16)  temporary  or  seasonal  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  advertising  locations  at 
which  consumers  may  harvest  and  purchase 
agricultural  commodities  from  farmers  pro- 
ducing such  commodities  which  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  do  not  exceed  ISO  square 
feet ". 

Ic)  Federal  Share.— Section  131lg)  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "75  per 
centum"  the  following:  "or  such  lesser  per- 
centage as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  State". 

Id)  JvsT  Compensation.— Section  131  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"Ir)  Just  Compensation  in  North 
Dakota.— Any  outdoor  advertising  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device  erected  with  the  permission 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  under  a  permit 
containing  a  waiver  of  just  compensation, 
and  erected  after  October  22,  1965,  and 
before  the  agreement  between  such  State  and 
the  Secretary  referred  to  in  subsection  Id)  of 
this  section,  irrespective  of  any  such  condi- 
tions requiring  waiver  of  compensation, 
whether  or  not  such  permit  has  been  re- 
newed, shall  not  be  removed  by  such  State 
without  payment  of  just  compensation. ". 

SEC  114.  BRIDGE  PROGRAM. 

la)  Discretionary  PROORAM.-Section 
144(g)  of  titU  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Set  Asides.— 

"ID  Discretionary  bridge  PROORAM.-Of 
the  amount  authorized  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990, 
and  1991  by  section  202  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1986.  aU  but  8250,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  shall  be  apportioned  as  provided 
in  subsection  le)  of  thU  section.  8250,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  of  the  amount  authorized  for 
each  of  such  fiscal  years  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  on  the  date  of  each  such  ap- 
portionment in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  sums  apportioned  on 
such  date,  except  that  the  obligation  of  such 
$250,000,000  shaa  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary. 

"12)     EUOIBLE    DISCRETIONARY    PRO/ECTS.— 

Amounts  made  available  by  paragraph  (1) 
for  obligation  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary may  be  obligated  only— 


"(A)  for  a  project  for  a  highway  bridge  the 
replacement  or  rehabilitation  cost  of  which 
is  more  than  $10,000,000,  and 

"IB)  for  a  project  for  a  highway  bridge  the 
replacement  or  rehabilitation  cost  of  which 
is  less  than  $10,000,000  if  such  cost  is  at 
least  twice  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 
State  in  which  such  bridge  is  located  under 
subsection  le)  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
application  is  made  for  a  grant  for  such 
bridge. 

"13)  Orr-SYSTEM  bridoes.-NoI  less  than  IS 
percent  nor  more  than  35  percent  of  the 
amount  apportioned  to  each  State  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991, 
shall  be  expended  for  projects  to  replace  or 
rehatnlitate  highway  bridges  located  on 
public  roads,  other  than  ttiose  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system.  The  Secretary  a/Ur  consultation 
with  the  State  and  local  officials  may,  with 
respect  to  a  State,  reduce  the  requirement 
for  expenditure  for  bridges  not  on  a  Federal- 
aid  system  when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  State  has  inadequate  needs  to  jus- 
tify such  expenditure. ". 

lb)  Appucabiuty  or  the  General  Bridge 
Act  or  1948.—  Section  144lh)  of  such  titU  is 
amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  "which  are  not  subject 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "ID";  and 

12)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  Hue  thereof  ",  and 
12)  which  are  la)  not  tidal,  or  lb)  if  tidal, 
used  only  by  recreational  boating,  fishing, 
and  other  small  vessels  less  than  21  feet  in 
length. ". 

Ic)  Inventories  and  Reports.— Section 
144li)  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Ii)  Inventories  and  Reports.— The  Secre- 
tary shall— 

"ID  report  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  SenaU  and 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  projects  approved  under  this  section; 

"12)  annually  revise  the  current  invento- 
ries authorized  by  subsections  lb)  and  Ic)  of 
this  section; 

"13)  report  to  such  committees  on  such  in- 
ventories; and 

"14)  report  to  such  committees  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Secretary  may  have  for 
improvements  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  section. 

Such  reports  shall  be  submitted  to  such  com- 
mittees biennially  beginning  in  January 
1987  at  the  same  time  as  the  report  required 
by  section  307le)  of  this  title  is  submitted  to 
Congress. ". 

Id)  Bridges  to  Replace  Certain  Ferry- 
boat Ser  vices.  — 

(1)  In  general.— Section  144  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (m), 
and  any  references  thereto,  as  subsection  (n) 
and  by  inserting  after  subsection  ID  the  fol- 
loiDing  new  subsection: 

"Im)  Bridges  to  Replace  Ferryboat  Serv- 
ice.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  any  other  law,  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  StaU  of  Arkansas  for  assist- 
ance for  construction  of  a  highway  bridge  to 
replace  ferryboat  service  which  was  being 
provided  in  such  State  for  motor  vehicles  on 
January  3,  1983,  the  Secretary  may  approve 
under  this  section  a  project  for  such  con- 
struction at  a  Federal  share  payable  of  80 
percent  of  the  cost  thereof  ". 

12)  CONPORMINO  MODinCA'nON  OF  APPOR- 
TIONMENT roRMVLA.— Subsection  le)  of  such 
section  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
third  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 


total  cost  of  deficient  bridges  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  in  all  States  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  total  cost  of  any  highway  bridges  con- 
structed under  subsection  Im),  relating  to  re- 
placement of  ferryboat  service. ". 

le)  Discretionary  Bridge  Criteria.— Sec- 
tion 161  of  the  Highway  Improvement  Act  of 

1982  123  U.S.C.  144  noU)  u  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  ",  including  a  bridge  re- 
placement of  which  was  partially  funded 
under  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 

1983  (97  Stat  34D". 

SBC  I2i.  MINIMUM  ALLOCATION. 

(a)  Planning  as  a  Fundable  Item;  Treat- 
ment or  Withheld  Apportionments.  —Section 
157  of  title  23,  United  Slates  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection  (c),  and  any 
references  thereto,  as  subsection  (e)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  lb)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"Ic)  Limitation  on  Planning  Expendi- 
tures.—One-half  of  one  percent  of  amounts 
allocated  to  each  State  under  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  available  for  expend- 
iture for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  section  134  of  this  title  (relat- 
ing to  transportation  planning).  One  and 
one-half  percent  of  the  amounts  allocated  to 
each  State  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  available  for  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  activities  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (c)  of  section  307  of 
this  title  (relating  to  transportation  plan- 
ning and  research). 

"Id)  Treatment  or  Withheld  Apportion- 
ments.—For  purposes  of  subsection  la),  any 
funds  which,  but  for  section  154lf)  or  ISSIa) 
of  this  title  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
under  which  Federal-aid  highway  funds  are 
iDithheld  from  apportionment  would  be  ap- 
portioned to  a  State  in  a  fiscal  year  under  a 
section  referred  to  in  subsection  la)  shall  be 
treated  as  being  apportioned  in  such  year. ". 

(b)  Extension  or  Program.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
157  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "September  30,  1984,  Sep- 
tember 30,  198S,  and  September  30,  1986," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  or  after 
September  30,  1984," 

(2)  Authorization  or  approprutions.— 
Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  157,  as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  la)  of  this  section,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1983,  September  30,  1984,  September  30, 
1985,  and  September  30,  1986"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "on  or  after  September  30, 
1983". 

SEC  IM.  national  BRIDGE  INSPECTION  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— ChapUr  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strHcing 
out  section  151  (relating  to  pavement  mark- 
ing demonstration  program)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUounng: 
"tin.  Natiomml  bridge  iiupection  program 

"(a)  National  Bridge  Inspection  Stand- 
ards.—The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  State  highway  departments  and  interest- 
ed and  knowledgeable  private  organizations 
and  individuals,  shall  establish  national 
bridge  inspection  standards  for  the  proper 
safety  inspection  and  evaluation  of  all  high- 
toay  bridges. 

"lb)  Minimum  Requirements  or  Inspection 
Standards.— The  standards  established 
under  subsection  la)  shall,  at  a  minimum— 

"ID  specify,  in  detail,  the  method  t>y 
u^ich  such  inspectUms  shall  be  carried  out 
by  the  States; 

"12)  establish  the  maximum  time  period 
betv)een  inspections; 

"(3)  establish  the  qualification  for  those 
charged  toith  carrying  out  the  inspections; 


"(4)  require  each  State  to  maintain  and 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  upon  re- 
quest— 

"I A)  written  reports  on  the  results  of  high- 
way bridge  inspections  together  unth  nota- 
tions of  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  the 
findings  of  such  inspections;  and 

"IB)  current  inventory  data  for  all  high- 
way bridges  reflecting  the  findings  of  the 
most  recent  highway  bridge  inspections  con- 
ducted; and 

"(S)  establish  a  procedure  for  national  cer- 
tification of  highway  bridge  inspectors. 

"(c)  Training  Program  roR  Bridge  Inspec- 
tors.— The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  highway  departments,  shall  estalh 
lish  a  program  designed  to  train  appropri- 
ate governmental  employees  to  carry  out 
highioay  bridge  inspections.  Such  training 
program  shall  be  revised  from  time  to  time 
to  take  into  account  new  and  improved 
techniques. 

"Id)  Availability  or  Funds.— To  carry  out 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  use  funds 
made  available  pursiuint  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1041a),  section  307(a),  and  section 
144  of  this  title.". 

(b)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendments.— ID  The 
analysis  for  chapter  1  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 151  and  iitserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"151.  National  bridge  inspection  program. ". 
12)  Section  116  of  such  title  I  relating  to 
highway  maintenance)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsections  Id)  and  le). 

SEC.  127.  INCOME  FROM  AIRSPACE  RIGHTS-OF-WA  Y. 

la)  Requirement.— Chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  156  (relating  to  highways  cross- 
ing Federal  projects)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUotnng: 
"§  lit.  Imeome  fntm  airspaet  rights-of-way 

"Net  income  received  by  any  State  after 
September  30,  1987,  from  the  use,  lease,  or 
sale  of  any  airspace  associated  vnth  any 
project  carried  out  before,  on,  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  in 
whole  or  in  part  toith  Federal  assistance 
made  available  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  lother  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account) 
shall  be  used  by  such  State  to  carry  out 
projects  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under 
this  chapter. ". 

lb)  CoNroRMiNO  Amendment.— The  analysis 
for  such  chapter  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  1S6  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  foUounng: 

"156.  Income  from  airspace  rights-of-ioay. ". 

SEC.    Its.    strategic    highway   RESEARCH    PRO- 
GRAM. 

Section  307  of  title  23.  United  States  Code 
Irelating  to  research  and  planning),  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  land  any  references  thereto)  as  »ub- 
sections  (e)  and  (f),  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (c)  the  foUounng 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Strategic  Highway  Research  Pro- 
gram.- 

"(1)  EsTABUSHMEirr.-The  Secretary,  in 
consiUtation  unth  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highxoay  and  Transportation  Offi- 
cials, shaU  carry  out  such  research,  develop- 
ment, and  technology  transfer  activities  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  strategically 
important  to  the  national  highway  trans- 
portation system. 

"(2)  Cooperative  agreements.— ne  Secre- 
tary may  make  grants  to,  and  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with,  the  American  As- 


suttection 


sociation  of  State  Highway  arul 
tion  Officials  and  the  National 
Sciences  to  carry  out  such 
this  subsection  as  the  Secreta^ 
are  appropriate.  Advance 
made  as  necessary  to  carry  out 
ative  agreements. 

"(3)  Period  or  availabiutX. 
aside   to   carry   out    this 
remain  available  for  the  fiscal 
such  funds  are  made  available 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"(4)  Set  aside.— On  October 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989. 
the  Secretary  shall  set  aside  to 
subsection  not  to  exceed 
percent  of  the  funds  authorize^ 
priated  for  the  Federal-aid 
way    assistance    programs 
103(e)(4)  of  this  title,  for  brid^ 
and  rehabilitation  under  secti  jn 
title,  for  elimination  of  haza^ 
tion'lS2  of  this  title,  and  for 
hazards  of  raUway-highway 
section  203  of  the  Highxoay 
1973.  In  the  case  of  funds 
portionment  on  the  Intersta6f 
Secretary  shall  set  aside  that 
funds  (subject  to  the  overall 
one-quarter  of  1  percent)  on  O 
year  next  preceding  the  fiscal 
such  funds  are  authorized  for 
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SEC.  Its.  planting  of  native  wiuflowers. 

Section  319  of  title  23,  Unite  i  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)  t  j^ndscape  and 
Roadside  Development.—"  beiore  "The  Sec- 
retary" and  by  adding  at  the  cptd  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Planting  or  Native  Wildelowebs.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  not  less  than  one-quarter  j/ 1  percent  of 
the  funds  expended  under  larmscaping  con- 
tracts under  this  title  in  anw  State  in  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  Oe  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
for  the  planting  of  native  wi  'dflower  seeds 
and  seedlings.  The  requiremen  ts  of  this  sub- 
section may  be  waived  by  tht  Secretary  if 
the  State  certifies  that  such  native  wild- 
flowers  or  seedlings  cannot  b'.  grown  satis- 
factorily or  planting  areas  are  limited  ". 

SEC.  IIS  HIGHWA  Y  TECHNICAL  AME  WMENTS. 

(a)  SUREACE     TRANSPORTATIC  N    ASSISTANCE 

Act  or  1982.—(1)  The  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 108(d)  of  the  Surface  T 'ansportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "this  title."  and  insirting  in  lieu 
thereof  "titU  23.  United  States  Code, ". 

(2)  The  second  section  126  o/ such  Act  (re- 
lating to  bicycle  transportatio'  i)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Sec  126."  ant  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Sec.  126A.". 

13)  Section  133  of  such  Act  h  amended  by 
strilcing  out  "(a)"  the  first  pldce  it  appears. 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  secti  yn  163  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  folic  ws:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  proinsion  of  this  Act  or 
any  other  law.  no  funds  appor  ioned  or  allo- 
cated to  a  State  for  Federal- aid  highways 
shall  be  obligated  for  a  project  for  construct- 
ing, resurfacing,  restoring,  rehibilitating.  or 
reconstructing  a  Federal-aid  h  'ighway  which 
has  a  lane  designated  as  a  carpool  lane 
unless  the  use  of  such  lane  ir  eludes  use  by 
motorcycles. ". 

(5)  Section  16S(b)  of  such  A>  't  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or"  after  the  ser.  licolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (3). 

(6)  Section  411(d)  of  such  A '.t  (rOating  to 
length  limitations)  is  amende  I  by  inserting 
"and  boat" after  "automobile" 

(b)  Tttle  23.— (D  The  analyt  U  for  chapter 
I  QftUU  23.  United  Statu  CotcU  amended 
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(A)  in  the  item  reUMng  to  teetitm  127  by 
ttrikino  out  "and  wUUh",  and  <B)  by  »trik- 
ing  out  the  item  relating  to  section  146  and 
inaerting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"14$.  CarpooH  and  vanpool  protect*. ". 
<2)  The  fifth  undesignate  paragraph  of 
section  101  (aJ  of  such  title  is  avnended  by 
strikino  out  "forest  or  trail"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "forest  road  or  trail".  The 
thirteenth  undesignated  paragraph  of  such 
section  (relating  to  the  definition  of  "park 
road")  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  "and  that  is  owned 
by  the  United  States". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  120(f)  of 
CKcA  tMie  is  amended  try  strUcing  out  ":  Pro- 
vided," and  aU  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  122  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  for  substi- 
tute hightoay  projects  approved  under  sec- 
tion 103(e)(4)  of  thU  Htle"  btfore  "and  the 
retirement". 

(S)(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  125  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  strUcing  out  "the  Inter- 
state System,  the  Primary  System,  and  on 
any  routes  functionally  classified  as  arterl- 
als  or  major  collectors"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Fed- 
eral-aid  highway  systems,  incltuiing  the 
Interstate  System". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
mmeitded  by  strUcing  out  "routes  functional- 
ly classified  as  arterials  or  major  collectors" 
and  iiuerting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  any  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems". 

(6)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  144  of  such 
title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tfiereof 
the  following:  "Funds  apportioned  under 
this  section  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture for  the  same  period  as  funds  appor- 
tioned for  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  under  this  title.  Any  funds  not 
obligated  at  the  expiration  of  such  period 
shall  be  reapportioned  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  other  States  in  accordance  with  this  suty- 
section.". 

(7)  The  second  sentence  of  section  204(b) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Secretary  or"  before  "the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior". 

(c)  MacMLUuaous.— Section  104(i)(4)(D) 
of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  as  added  by  section 
424  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"to "  after  "grant  a  permit". 

(d)  Vkwzuwo  MAdONKs.— Section  111  of  title 
2X  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)  In  Qeiimmul.—"  before  "All  agree- 
ments" and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foOowing  new  subsection: 

"(b)  VXMDiMO  Machbies.— Notwithstanding 
subtection  (a),  any  State  may  permit  the 
plaeement  of  vending  machines  in  rest  and 
reereaUon  areas,  and  in  safety  rest  areas, 
constructed  or  located  on  HghU-of-way  of 
the  InterstaU  System  in  suOi  State.  Such 
vending  madiines  may  only  dispense  such 
food,  dHnk,  and  other  articles  as  the  StaU 
hifihwtty  department  determines  are  appro- 
priate and  desirable.  Such  vending  ma- 
dtinea  may  only  be  operated  by  the  State.  In 
permitHno  the  plaeement  of  vending  ma- 
Oiinea,  the  StaU  shaU  give  priority  to  vend- 
ing machine*  wMOi  are  operated  through 
the  State  Heenttng  agency  designated  pursu- 
asU  to  section  2(a)(5)  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 
1939,  commonly  known  as  the  'Randolph- 
Sktppard  Act'  (20  U.S.a  107a(aJ(5)).  The 
cost*  of  instaUation,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  vending  maOiine*  shaU  not  be  Hi- 


gibU   for   Federal    assistance    under    this 
title.". 

(e)  Marylamd  Interstate  TRAMsmt.— Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  appor- 
tion certain  funds  for  construction  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  to  in- 
crease Die  amount  autliorized  to  be  expend- 
ed for  emergency  relief  under  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  9,  1984  (98  Stat  55-56),  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  "not 
to  exceed"  before  "tlOO.000,000"; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence  by  strUcing  out 
"8100,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
funds":  and 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence  t»y  striking  out 
"8100,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  funds 
transferred  under  this  section". 

(f)  Park  Roads.— (1)  Section  303(c)  of  title 
49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  "requiring  Oie  use"  the  follow- 
ing: "(other  than  any  project  for  a  park  road 
or  parkway  under  section  204  of  title  23)  ". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  138  of 
title  23,  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  "which  requires"  the  follow- 
ing: "(other  than  any  project  for  a  park  road 
or  parkway  under  section  204  of  this  title)". 

(g)  Repeal  of  Outdated  Provisions.— 

(1)  Title  23.— The  following  sections  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  the  items  in 
the  analysis  for  chapters  2  and  3  of  such 
title  relating  to  such  sections  are  repealed: 
211  (relating  to  timt)er  access  road  hear- 
ings), 213  (relating  to  Rama  Road),  219  (re- 
lating to  safer  off-system  roads),  and  322  (re- 
lating to  demonstration  project— rail  cross- 
ings). 

(2)  Other  moHWAY  laws.— Section  119  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Amendments  of 
1974  (relating  to  tnkeway  demonstration 
program)  and  section  141  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1978  (relating  to  bicycle  pro- 
gram) are  repealed. 

(h)  Relocation  or  Utility  Facilities.— Sec- 
tion 123(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Federal-aid 
primary  or  secondary"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "urban  areas, "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  Federal-aid  system, ". 

SBC  IML  Bl/r  AMERICA. 

(a)  Limitation  on  the  Use  or  Certain  For- 
EioN  Cement.— Section  165(a)  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUoioing:  "and  unless 
none  of  the  cement  used  in  such  project  is 
produced  or  manufactured  in  any  foreign 
country  which  is  located  in  North  America". 

(b)  RoLUNO  Stock  Exception.- 

(1)  Increase  in  domestic  content  percent- 
AOE.— Section  165(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "50"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "85". 

(2)  LiMlTATtON       ON       APPUCATION.  —  The 

amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  procurements  made  pursuant  to 
contracts  entered  into  before  June  1,  1986. 

(c)  Increase  in  Project  Cost  Exception.— 
Paragraph  (4)  of  section  165(b)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "10  per  centum"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"25  percent". 

SKC  Its.  IMPtEMEMTATION  OF CEKTAIN  OKDKKS. 

In  implementing  any  order  issued  by  the 
President  which  provides  for  or  requires  a 
percentage  reduction  in  new  budget  author- 
ity, unobligated  balances,  obligaled  bal- 
ance*, new  loan  guarantee  commitment*. 


new  direct  loan  obligations,  spending  au- 
thority, or  obligation  limitatioTu  for  the 
Federal-aid  highway,  mau  transit  and  high- 
way safety  programs  and  toith  respect  to 
which  the  budget  account  activity  as  identi- 
fied in  Uie  program  and  financing  schedule 
contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Budget  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  such  pro- 
grams includes  more  than  one  specific  /lifli/k- 
icay,  mass  transit,  or  highway  safety  pro- 
gram or  project  for  which  budget  authority 
is  provided  by  this  Act  or  an  amendment 
made  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  apply 
the  percentage  reduction  equally  to  each 
such  specific  program  or  project 
SSC  ISS.  PKOJECr  EUCIBIUTY. 

(a)  Project  Description.- Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  policy,  and 
regulation  and  any  interpretation  thereof, 
construction  of  the  alternative  for  any 
Interstate  route  which  is  recommended  in 
any  final  environmental  impact  statement 
(1)  submitUd  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
in  September  1983,  and  (2)  approved  by  the 
Secretary  thereafter,  shall  be  eligible  for 
funds  authorized  under  section  108(b)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  and  is  in- 
cluded as  an  eligible  project  in  the  1985 
interstate  cost  estimate,  and  tlu  costs  of 
such  construction  shall  be  included  in  any 
future  interstate  cost  estimate.  Subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  such  impact 
statement,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
project  agreements  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  construction  of  such  project 

(b)  Apportionment  Adjustment.— 

(1)  Agreement.— Upon  agreement  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Governor  of  Oie  State  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  apportioned  to  such 
State  under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  in  each  of  fiscal  years 
1987,  1988,  and  1989  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  meet  the  obligation  schedule  which  the 
Secretary  and  such  Governor  establish  for 
coTUtruction  of  the  project  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Availability  or  ruNos  roR  discretion- 
ary projects.— Upon  malcing  any  reduction 
under  paragraph  11)  in  the  amount  of  funds 
apportioned  to  tfie  State  of  Massachusetts 
under  such  section  in  such  fiscal  year,  ttie 
Secretary  shall  make  available  for  projects 
in  accordance  with  section  118(b)(2)  of  such 
title  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such 
reduction. 

SBC  Its.  BUeiBIUTY  OF  PARK  AND  RIDB  PACIU- 
TIBS. 

(a)  EuaiaiUTY  roR  Interstate  Construc- 
tion Funds.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  policy,  and  regulation  and 
any  interpretation  thereof  construction  in 
Oie  vicinity  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  of  4 
park  and  ride  facilities  and  direct  acceu 
connectors  between  such  facilities  and  high 
occupancy  vehicle  lanes  being  constructed 
on  a  north-south  interstate  route  which  con- 
nects Miami  and  Jacksonville,  Florida,  shall 
be  eligible  for  funds  (not  to  exceed 
884,000,000)  authorUed  under  section  108(b) 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  and 
is  included  as  an  eligible  project  in  the  1985 
interstate  cost  estimate,  and  the  cost  of  such 
cojutruction  not  to  exceed  $84,000,000  shall 
be  included  in  any  future  interstate  cost  es- 
timate. The  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
project  agreements  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  titU  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  construction  of  such  facilities  and  con- 
nectors. 

(b)  Size  or  FACttJTtEs.—The  size  of  each 
park  and  ride  facility  constructed  pitmMint 


to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate commuter  demand  anticipated 
20  years  after  the  dale  on  which  construc- 
tion of  such  facility  is  approved. 

(c)  EuaiBiuTY  FOR  4R  FtmDiNO.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  if  con- 
struction of  the  facilities  and  direct  access 
connectors  described  in  subsection  (a)  costs 
more  than  884,000,000,  the  State  of  Florida 
may  use  funds  apportioned  to  it  under  sec- 
tion 104(b)(S)(B)  of  titU  23,  United  States 
Code,  to  complete  construction  of  such  fa- 
cilities and  connectors. 

SBC.  Its.  PLANNING.  DESIGN.  AND  CONSTRVCTION. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  Oie  State  of  Arkansas  may  use  funds  ap- 
portioned to  it  under  section  104(b)(5)(A)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  Die  plan- 
ning, design,  and  construction  from  Inter- 
state Route  1-40  to  the  Itoundary  l)etu}een 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  of  a  two-lane  north- 
south  highway  which  is  on  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  in  Arkansas  and  passes 
through  an  urbontzed  area. 

SBC  ISt.  TRANSFER  OF  INTERSTATE  LANES 

(a)  EuaiBiUTY  or  Interstate  Lane 
Project.— Any  project  to  construct  eligible 
interstate  lanes,  as  defined  in  subsection  (f), 
shall  be  eligible  for  funds  authorized  under 
section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  and  shall  be  included  as  an  eligi- 
ble project  in  any  future  interstate  cost  esti- 
mate unless  the  costs  of  such  project  are 
made  not  eligible  for  such  funds  by  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(b)  Approval  or  Substitute  Transit 
Project.— Notwittistanding  any  oOier  provi- 
sion of  law,  upon  the  joint  request  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California  and  the 
local  governments  concerned,  the  Secretary 
may  approve  a  substitute  transit  project  for 
construction  of  a  fixed  guideway  system  in 
lieu  of  construction  of  any  eligible  interstate 
lanes  if  such  substitute  project  is  in  or  adja- 
cent to  Oie  proposed  right-of-way  for  such 
lanes. 

(c)  EuaiBiuTY  roR  Federal  Assistance.— 
Upon  approval  of  any  substitute  transit 
project  under  subsection  (b),  Oie  costs  of 
construction  of  the  eligible  interstate  lanes 
for  which  such  project  is  substituted  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  funds  authorized  under 
section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  and  a  sum  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  of  such  costs,  as  included  in  the  latest 
interstate  cost  estimate  approved  by  Con- 
gress, shall  be  available  to  Oie  Secretary  to 
iTicur  obligations  under  section  103(e)(4)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  such  substitute  project 

(d)  Limitation  on  EuaiBiuTY.—By  Septem- 
ber 30,  1989,  any  substitute  transit  project 
approved  under  sutuection  (b)  (for  which 
the  Secretary  finds  that  sufficient  Federal 
funds  are  available)  must  be  under  contract 
for  construction  or  construction  must  have 
commenced.  If  ony  such  substitute  transit 
project  is  not  under  contract  for  construc- 
tion or  construction  has  not  commenced  by 
such  date,  then  immediately  after  such  date, 
the  Secretary  shall  withdraw  approval  of 
such  project  and  no  funds  shall  be  appropri- 
ated under  the  authority  of  section  103(e)(4) 
Of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  any  such 
project 

(e)  ADMiNvmuTm  Provisions.- 

(1)  Status  or  substitute  transit 
projects.— A  sxAstitute  transit  project  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  stAstitute  tranait  project  for  pur- 
poses of  section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code  (other  than  subparagrat^u  (C) 
and  (O)),  except  that  the  Federal  share  for 
such  prtaect  shall  be  Oie  Federal  share  appli- 


cable to  the  construction  of  the  eligible 
interstate  lanes  for  which  such  project  is 
substituted. 

(2)  Reduction  or  unobuqated  interstate 
APPORTiONitENTS.— Unobligated  apportion- 
ments for  the  Interstate  System  in  the  State 
of  California  shaU,  on  Oie  date  of  approval 
of  a  substitute  transit  project  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  that 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  eligible  interstate  lanes  for 
which  such  project  is  substituted  beors  to 
Oie  Federal  share  of  the  total  cost  of  all 
interstate  routes  in  that  State  as  reflected  in 
the  latest  cost  estimate  approved  In  Con- 
gress. 

(3)  Administration  through  nrwA.—The 
Secretary  shall  administer  this  section 
through  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, 

(f)  EuGiBLE  Interstate  Lanes  Deeined.- 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "eligi- 
ble interstate  lanes"  means  any  high  occu- 
pancy vehicle  lanes  and  other  lanes— 

(1)  which  are  to  be  constructed  on  ony 
highway  in  Los  Angeles  County,  California, 
designated  as  a  part  of  Oie  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  by  sec- 
tion 140  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1978,  and 

(2)  the  costs  of  construction  of  which  are 
included  in  Oie  interstate  cost  estimate  for 
1985. 

SEC  137.  modification  OF  INTERSTATE  TRANSFER 
CONCEPT  PLANS 

(a)  Request  for  MoDincATiON  by  Mary- 
land.—The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land may  request  a  modification  of  the 
transfer  concept  plan  approved  with  respect 
to  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  a  north-south 
interstate  route  in  such  State  and  wiOidraw- 
al  of  an  interstate  route  which  is  a  spur  of  a 
north-south  interstate  route  in  such  State 
under  section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code— 

(1)  to  include  a  substitute  highway  project 
to  upgrade  an  18-mile  segment  on  the  Feder- 
al-aid primary  system  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  and 

(2)  to  include  such  substitute  highway  and 
mass  transit  projects  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  section  (other  Oian  sub- 
paragraph (O)  as  such  Governor  may  re- 
quest 

(b)  Request  roR  MooincATioN  by  Con- 
necticut.—The  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  may  request  a  modification  of 
any  transfer  concept  plan  approved  unth  re- 
spect to  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  any 
interstate  route  in  such  State  under  section 
103<e)(4)  of  title  23,  UniUd  States  Code,  to 
include  such  substitute  highway  and  mass 
transit  projects  which  meet  Oie  requirements 
of  such  section  (other  than  subparagraph 
(O)  as  such  Governor  may  request 

(c)  Request  roR  MoDincATiON  by  Massa- 
CHUSETTS.-The  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  may  request  a  modification 
of  any  transfer  concept  plan  approved  loith 
respect  to  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  any 
interstate  route  in  such  State  under  section 
103(e)(4)  of  titU  23.  United  Stales  Code— 

(1)  to  include  substitute  highway  projects 
to  upgrade  a  segment  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  in  the  vicinity  of  Acton,  Con- 
cord, Lincoln,  and  Lexington,  Massachu- 
setts, and 

(2)  to  include  such  substitute  highway  and 
mass  transit  projects  which  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  section  (other  than  sub- 
paragraph (O)  as  such  Governor  may  re- 
quest 

(d)  Crttkru  for  Approval.— Notwith- 
standing section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United 


States  Code,  the  Secretary  shali  approve  a 
modification  under  subsection  (aJ,  (b),  or  (c) 
if  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
Connecticut,  or  Massachusetts,  u  the  case 
may  be— 

(1)  submits  a  request  for  suclt.  modifica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  before  Se]>tember  30, 
1987;  and 

(2)  such  modification  will  mt  result  in 
any  increase  in  the  amount  ofjunds  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  to  incur  oi>l  gations  for 
the  Federal  share  of  subsHtvte  project* 
under  the  transfer  concept  plan. 

(e)  ErrECT  or  Approval.— Upon  approval 
of  a  modification  under  this  sec  ion,  substi- 
tute projects  descril>ed  in  such  n  Mdiflcation 
for  inclusion  in  the  transfer  omcept  plan 
shall  be  deemed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (Ct  of  section  1031s)  (4)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code. 
SEC  lis.  PAYBACK  OF  RIGHT-OF-WAY  IJPENSBS. 

(a)  ErrscT  or  Repayment.— I'pon  repay- 
ment by  the  State  of  New  York  ( 0  the  Treas- 
urer of  Oie  United  States  of  an  amount  as 
determined  try  the  Secretary  to  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  exp  ended  to  ac- 
quire property  for  Oie  portion  of  1-478  which 
was  withdravm  from  the  Inten  tate  System 
in  accordance  with  the  provisio;  is  of  section 
103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  the 
Stale  of  New  York  shall  be  absi  ilved  of  any 
further  responsibility  for  reptyment  and 
will  be  deemed  to  have  fully  met  allof  Oie  re- 
payment requirements  of  sectiot  103(e)(7)  of 
such  title. 

(b)  Use  or  Repaid  Funds.— 'Tie  amount 
repaid  to  the  United  States  un  ier  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  to  Oie  1  redit  of  the 
appropriation  for  "Federal-Aid  Highway 
(Trust  Fund)".  Such  repayment  shall  l>e 
credited  to  Oie  unprogramme<i  balance  of 
funds  apportioned  to  the  State  )/  New  York 
in  accordance  with  section  104ib)(l)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code.  The  armmnt  so  cred- 
ited shall  be  in  addition  to  all  oOier  funds 
then  apportioned  to  such  State  and  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  in  accordance 
with  Oie  provisions  of  such  title. 

SEC    ISS.    EXPENDITVRE    of  PBDEiUL    HIGHWAY 
FVNDS  IN  VIRGIN  ISLANl  & 

(a)  Lmn-ATioN.- 

(1)  In  generai^— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  and  sub  iect  to  para- 
graph (2),  no  Federal  funds  sha  'I  be  expend- 
ed for  the  planning,  design,  a  id  construc- 
tion of  any  highway  which  extends  eastward 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Windu  'ard  Passage 
Hotel  on  the  western  fringe  3/  Charlotte 
Amalie,  Virgin  Islands,  and  a  segment  of 
which  parallels  the  existinj  Charlotte 
Amalie  waterfront  and  requiits  extensive 
landfill  along  Oie  waterfront 

(2)  ExcEPTTON.— Federal  fundi  may  be  ex- 
pended under  a  project  agreer  lent  entered 
into  before  January  1,  1986,  )or  planning 
and  design  of  a  highway  descri  bed  in  para- 
grat^  (1). 

(b)  Feasole  Alterhattves.— 

(1)  RMViEW.—The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Virgin  Islands  Deitartment  of 
Public  Works,  shall  review  exi.  ting  studiet 
relating  to  traffic  congestion  in  and  around 
ChariotU  Amalie,  Virgin  Islaids,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  feasible  alternative* 
to  construction  of  a  highway  ietcrlbed  in 
subsection  (a)  which  will  reduc  1  traffic  con- 
gestion in  and  around  Charlottt  Amalie. 

(2)  Report.— Not  later  than  h  \0  days  after 
the  daU  of  the  enactment  of  his  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  Congnss  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  review  under  this  su  tsection. 
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SIC  i4t  KUnmoN  mom  ugbt-of-wa  y  restkic- 
rum. 
A  faeUitu  located  in  part  on  the  right-of- 
toay  of  Intentate  Route  1-94  in  Michigan 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  interchange  oj  l- 
M  and  Michigan  State  Route  25  is  hereby 
exempt  from  the  reatrictiom  contained  in 
leetion  til  of  titU  23,  United  StaUs  Code, 
prohHtiting  certain  commercial  eatablish- 
menti  on  rights-o/way  of  the  Interstate 
Syttem.  Such  exemption  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Tiunsportation  to  enter  into  a  lease 
agreement  alUnoing  the  use  of  such  facility 
for  the  sale  of  only  those  articles  which  are 
for  export  and  for  consumption  outside  the 
United  States. 
SBC  HI.  DONATION  OF  LANDS. 

(a)  Market  Value  or  Donated  Lands  as 
Project  Costs.— Notvnthstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  fair  market  value  of 
any  lands  which  have  been  or  in  the  future 
are  donated  or  dedicated  to  the  State  of 
California  and  which  are  necessary  for  the 
right-of-way  for  relocation  and  construction 
of  California  State  Route  73  in  Orange 
County,  California,  from  its  interchange 
unth  Interstate  Route  I-40S  to  its  inter- 
change with  Interstate  Route  IS— 

(1)  shall  be  inclwted  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  such  relocation  and  construction  project, 
and 

<2)  shall  be  credited  first  totoard  payment 
of  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
relocation  and  construction  project 

(b)  Credit  for  Excess  Value  or  Donated 
Lands  Above  Project  Costs.— If  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  lands  referred  to  in  sub- 
section faJ  exceeds  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  relocation  and  construction  project  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  la),  then  the  excess 
amount,  upon  the  request  of  the  State  of 
California,  shall  be  credited  toward  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any  other  project 
on  the  Federal-aid  system  in  I.-os  Angeles, 
Orange,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  and 
Ventura  Counties,  California. 

<c)  Recorded  Irrevocable  Oeter  or  Dona- 
tion Treated  as  Donation.— To  further  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  section  323  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  any  recorded  ir- 
revocat>le  offer  of  dedication  or  donation  of 
property  loithin  the  right-of-way  for  the 
project  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  State  right-of-way 
acquisition  for  purposes  of  this  section  if 
such  offer  is  irrevocable  and  effective  no 
later  than  stich  time  as  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia requests  final  reimbursement  for  the 
federal  share. 

(d)  LnoTATioN.-In  no  case  shall  the 
amount  of  Federal-aid  reimbursement  to  the 
State  of  California  on  account  of  the  reloca- 
tion and  construction  project  referred  to  in 
subsection  (aJ  exceed  the  actual  cost  to  the 
State  for  ntc/t  project 

SKC  141.  MKUOVAl  OF UHITATIONS  ON PmUECTAP- 
ntOVAL. 

laJ  Project  ArPROVAU—The  Secretary 
shall  approve  construction  of  any  judicially 
pTOkibited  hightoay  section  uAich  closes  a 
gap  of  approximately  10.7  miles  on  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highioaya. 

(b)  RKMOtAL  or  LaBTATTOHS.—The  con- 
stmeUon  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  ap- 
proved notuiithstanding  section  138  of  title 
MX  United  States  Code,  and  section  303  of 
aOe  4$.  United  States  Code. 

(cj  JimirtAtJ.r  PRomanrD  HiaiiwAr  Sec- 
now  DKmaD.—As  used  in  this  section,  the 
term  "fudiciaay  prohibited  highway  sec- 
tion" means  any  section  of  the  National 
Sntem  of  Intentate  and  Defense  Highways, 


including  interchanges,  construction  of 
which,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  is  prohibited  by  a  judicial  injunction 
which  was  reinstated  by  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  after  Octot>er  1,  1984. 

see    I4X    SHIRLEY    HIGHWAY    TRAFFIC    RESTRIC- 
TIONS. 

<a)  Express  Lanes.— 

(It  Rush  hour  restrictions.— The  State  of 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  Shirley  Highway  ex- 
press lanes  by  a  vehicle  other  than  a  bus,  an 
emergency  vehicle,  a  vehicle  carrying  four  or 
more  persons,  and  a  motorxrycle- 

(A)  on  northbound  lanes,  during  the  hours 
of  6  o'clock  ante  meridiem  to  9  o'clock  ante 
meridiem  on  Monday  through  Friday,  exclu- 
sive of  holidays,  and 

(Bf  on  southbound  lanes,  during  the  hours 
of  3:30  o'clock  post  meridiem  to  6  o'clock 
post  meridiem  on  Monday  through  Friday, 
exclusive  of  holidays. 

The  State  of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  not  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
lanes  during  such  hours  by  a  bus,  an  emer- 
gency vehicle,  a  vehicle  carrying  four  or 
more  persons,  or  a  motorcycle. 

12)  Use  or  express  lanes  at  other  times.— 
The  State  of  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumlna  may  not  prohibit  the  use  of  the  Shir- 
ley Highway  express  lanes  during  hours 
other  than  the  hours  described  in  paragraph 
ID  by  a  vehicle  which  is  not  also  prohitiited 
from  using  the  other  lanes  of  the  Shirley 
Highway. 

lb)  DEriNTTiONS.—FoT  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion- 
ID  Emergency  vehicle.— The  term  "emer- 
gency vehicle"  includes  a  public  utility  vehi- 
cle on  legitimate  emergency  business. 

12)  Motorcycle.— The  term  "motorcycle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  designed  to  travel  on 
not  more  than  three  wheels  in  contact  with 
the  ground. 

13)  Shirley  highway  express  lanes.— The 
term  "Shirley  Highway  express  lanes" 
means  the  high  occupancy  vehicle  lanes  on 
Interstate  Route  I-39S  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Virginia  and  on  Interstate 
Route  I-9S  from  its  intersection  with  Inter- 
state Route  7-395  to  Woodbridge,  Virginia. 

Ic)  ENroRCEMENT.—The  Secretary  shall 
uHthhold  1  percent  of  the  amount  required 
to  lie  apportioned  to  the  State  of  Virginia  or 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  under  sections 
104  and  144  of  title  23,  UniUd  Stales  Code, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  succeeding 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  the  State  of  Virgin- 
ia or  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  in  tnolation  of  any  provision  of 
this  section. 

Id)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  except  that  it  shall  take  effect 
on  October  1,  1988,  to  the  extent  that  it  ap- 
plies to  motorcycles. 

SEC  lU.  RAILROAD  RELOCATION  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM. 

Section  163lp)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973  123  U.S.C.  130  noU)  U  amend- 
ed- 

II)  by  inserting  "ID"  after  "Ip)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  ejiding  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987,  September  30.  1988,  September 
30,  1989.  September  30.  1990,  and  September 
30, 1991. "  after  "September  30,  1986, ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  There  is  authorieed  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other 
than  the  Mass  Transit  Account),  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  for  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way,  corutruction  of  a 


temporary  bypass,  and  initial  construction 
to  depress  rail  lines  for  the  project  described 
in  the  second  sentence  of  sutaection  Id)  of 
this  section.  Funds  authorized  by  this  para- 
graph shall  be  available  for  obligation  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  funds  were  appor- 
tioned under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  the  FederxU  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  for  which  such  funds 
are  authorized  shall  be  determined  under 
this  section  and  such  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  shall  not  lie 
subject  to  any  obligation  limitatioTL  ". 

SEC    I4S.    MAINTENANCE  OF  CERTAIN  RAILROAD- 
HICHWA  Y  CROSSINGS. 

la)  Grants  por  Demonstration  Pro- 
grams.—The  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  to 
each  State  which  has  located  within  its 
boundaries  a  railroad-highv>ay  crossing 
over  which  the  Consolidated  RaU  Corpora- 
tion operates  rail  vehicles  to  carry  out  a 
demonstration  program  of  providing  sys- 
tematic inspection  and  service  of  protective 
devices  at  such  crossings. 

lb)  Purpose  or  Grants.— Any  demonstra- 
tion program  carried  out  under  this  section 
shall  reimburse  the  Consolidated  Rail  Cor- 
poration for  SO  percent  of  the  cost  of  in- 
specting and  servicing  protective  devices  at 
railroad-highway  crossings  in  such  State 
over  which  such  corporation  operates  rail 
vehicles. 

Ic)  Apportionment  or  Funds.— Sums  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be 
apportioned  among  those  States  which  have 
located  within  their  boundaries  railroad- 
highway  crossings  over  which  the  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  operates  rail  vehi- 
cles in  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  such 
crossings  toith  protective  devices  in  each 
such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
crossings  with  protective  devices  in  all  such 
States. 

Id)  Amount  or  Grant:  Federal  Share.— 
The  amount  of  a  grant  made  to  a  State 
under  this  section  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  funds  apportioned  to  such  State 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  and 
shall  be  available  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
costs  incurred  by  such  State  in  developing 
and  conducting  its  demonstration  program 
in  such  fiscal  year. 

le)  Reports.— Each  State  conducting  a 
demonstration  program  under  this  section 
shall  report  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
June  30.  1991.  on  the  results  of  such  program 
and  the  effectiveness  of  such  program  in  im- 
proving safety  at  railroad-highway  cross- 
ings. The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  September  30,  1991, 
on  the  results  of  demonstration  programs 
carried  out  under  this  section  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  programs  in  improving 
safety  at  railroad-highway  crossings. 

If)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
I  other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account), 
$4,500,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991. 

Ig)  Appucabiuty  or  Title  23.— Funds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  funds  were  appor- 
tioned under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  a  demorutration  program  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance unth  the  provisions  of  subsection  Id)  of 
this  section,  and  such  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  sliall  not  be 
subject  to  any  obligation  limitatiotL 


SEC  I4t.  DEMONSTRATION  projects. 

la)  Project  Descriptions.— 

11)  Passaic  county,  new  jersey.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  utilize  the  procedures  adopted 
to  carry  out  the  demonstration  project 
under  section  141  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1976  and  the  methods  for  process- 
ing highway  projects  required  to  be  estab- 
lished by  section  129  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1982  to  acceler- 
ate design  and  construction  of  a  highway 
project  which  completes  a  gap  on  the  Feder- 
al-aid primary  system  in  an  urban  area 
along  the  Passaic  River  in  Passaic  County, 
New  Jersey,  and  for  which  ttiosI  of  the  right- 
of-way  has  been  acquired. 

12)  Brick  township,  new  jersey.— The  Sec- 
retary shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  improving  traffic 
operations  and  reducing  accidents  lA)  at  a 
high-volume  rotary  intersection  in  Brick 
Township,  New  Jersey,  and  IB)  on  a  route 
connecting  such  intersection  with  another 
high-volume  rotary  intersection  in  Wall 
Township,  New  Jersey. 

13)  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  a  demonstration  project 
in  the  vicinity  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  by 
which  a  highway  construction  project  on  a 
segment  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
will  enhance  highway  safety  and  economic 
development  in  an  area  of  high  unemploy- 
ment 

14)  Fort  smith,  Arkansas.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demon- 
strate the  economic  growth  and  development 
l>enefits  of  widening  a  segment  of  the  Feder- 
al-aid urban  system  connecting  a  communi- 
ty college  and  a  large  commercial  center  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Smith  Arkansas,  and  of 
improving  traffic  signalization  on  such  seg- 
ment 

15)  Minnesota.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  demonstration  project  on  the  Federal- 
aid  urban  system  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  economic  and  safety  benefits  of 
constructing  a  grade  separation  betv>een  a 
railroad  line  and  a  highway  in  the  vicinity 
of  Moorhead,  Minnesota,  and  of  reconstruct- 
ing two  deteriorated  segments  of  a  major 
east-west  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  in  the  vicinities  of  Fosston  and 
Bagley,  Minnesota. 

16)  Dry  ridge,  Kentucky.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highioay  project  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  improiring  traffic  flow  and 
safety  on  a  portion  of  a  Kentucky  State 
highway  which  connects  an  interstate  route 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dry  Ridge,  Kentucky,  toith 
a  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  in  the  vicinity  of  Owenton,  Ken- 
tucky. 

17)  San  Bernardino  county,  caupornu.— 
The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  demonstra- 
tion project  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ontario 
International  Airport  in  San  Bernardino 
County,  California,  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  improving  highway 
access  to  an  airport  which  is  projected  to 
incur  a  suttstantial  increase  in  air  service 

18)  Altoona,  PENNSYLVANU.—The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  close  a 
gap  of  approximately  12  miles  in  a  multi- 
lane  limited  access  road  connecting  the  city 
of  Altoona  to  the  borough  of  Tyrone  in  Blair 
County,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  state  of  the  art  delineation 
technology.  For  comparison  purposes,  the 
highuHiy  section  to  be  constructed  sfiall  con- 
nect a  highway  section  constructed  with 
current  delineation  technology  and  an  older 
highway  section  constructed  with  tradition- 
al delineation  technology.  The  project  shall 


demonstrate  the  latest  fiorizontal  and  verti- 
cal delineation  techniques  and  utilize  inno- 
vative techniques  in  highway  delineation 
treatments  to  imprxrve  traffic  control  and 
highway  safety.  All  delineation  elements 
shall  be  designed  to  provide  the  optimum 
life-cycle  costs,  thereby  maximizing  the  high- 
way safety  benefits  and  minimizing  future 
maintenance  costs.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide necessary  technical  assistarux  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  project  Upon 
completion  of  the  project  the  highway  shall 
be  added  to  the  Federal-aid  primary  system. 

19)  Louisiana.— 

I  A)  LArAYETTB.—The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  dem- 
onstrate the  benefits  to  traffic  flow  and 
transportation  of  labor  and  materials  by 
construction  of  a  highway  to  provide  limit- 
ed continuous  access  between  an  interstate 
route  and  a  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  in  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 

IB)  SHREVEPORT.—The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  a  highway  project  which 
unll  demonstrate  methods  of  reducing  traffic 
congestion  in  the  central  business  district  of 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  improving  access  to 
such  district  providing  highway  continuity, 
and  satisfying  national  defense  require- 
ments by  connecting  an  interstate  route 
with  another  interstate  route  which  serves 
as  a  bypass  around  such  city. 

(10)  Miami,  rLORiDA.—The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  highway  project 
which  will  demonstrate  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive method  of  improving  interstate  motor 
vehicle  access  for  passengers  and  cargo 
moving  to  and  from  the  port  of  Miami,  Flor- 
ida. 

Ill)  ARKANSAS-MISSOURI.— 

I  A)  Bella  vista,  Arkansas.— TTie  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  highway  project 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas  on  a  segment  of  a 
north-south  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  from  the  vicinity  of  the  junc- 
tion of  Interstate  Routes  1-40  and  I-S40  to 
the  boundary  betu>een  the  States  of  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  in  the  vicinity  of  Bella  Vista, 
Arkansa.s,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
methods  of  improving  highway  safety  and  of 
accelerating  highway  construction.  Such 
project  shall  increase  the  number  of  lanes  on 
such  segment  from  two  to  four. 

IB)  Carthage,  Missouri.— The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  carry  out  a  highroay  project 
on  a  segment  of  a  north-south  highway  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Carthage,  Missouri,  to  the  bounda- 
ry between  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri in  the  vicinity  of  Noel,  Missouri,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of 
improving  highway  safety  and  accelerating 
highway  constructiorL  Such  project  shall  in- 
crease the  numlier  of  lanes  on  such  segment 
from  two  to  four. 

IC)  Design  rEATUREs;  technical  assist- 
ance.—The  projects  authorized  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  IB)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
also  demonstrate  the  latest  high-type  geo- 
metric design  features  and  new  advances  in 
highway  traffic  control  and  safety  tiard- 
ware.  All  design  elements,  including  the 
highway  pavement  shall  be  designed  to  pro- 
rxide  the  beat  life-cycle  costs,  thereby  mini- 
mizing future  maintenance  costs.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  necessary  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  design  and  construction  of  such 
projects. 

(12)  Saneord,  rLORiDA.—The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  reducing  costs  and  expe- 
diting construction  of  an  interchange  in  the 
mcinity  of  San/orti,  Florida,  and  the  inter- 
section of  route  46A  and  an  interstate  route 


by  contracting  with  a  private 
design  and  construct  such  prajedL 

(13)  San  JOSE,  California.— The  Secretary  ia 
authorized  to  carry  out  a  de,  tutnstration 
project  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose  and 
Santa  Clara,  California,  for  tht  purpose  of 
demonstrating  a  unified  method  of  reducing 
traffic  congestion  on  a  Federal-aid  urban 
highway  which  is  the  result  of  i  he  intersec- 
tion of  such  highway  with  two  tther  Feder- 
al-aid urban  highways  and  a  ro^  IrxMd  crou- 
ijtg  in  a  one-quarter  mile  segr^ent  of  such 
highway. 

(14)  District  or  Columbia.— 
(A)  Project  description.— THe  Secretary 

shall  carry  out  a  demonstration  project  in 


the  vicinity  of  the  C&O  Canal 
trict  of  Columbia  for  the  purpost 
tially  improving  motor  vehicle 
major  traffic  generator  withoui 
the  efficiency  of  a  Federal-aid  pi  tmory  high- 
roay. The  Secretary  shall  enter  i\ilo  such  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessary 
such  project  with  the  Secretary  ^  the  Interi- 
or. 

(B)    Limitation.— No    Federal 
shall  be  provided  to  carry  out 


stratum  project  under  this  pan  graph  until 
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ofsubstan- 

access  at  a 
decreasing 


assistance 
the  demon- 


2.5  acres  of 
project  pur- 


private  sources  dedicate  at  least 
land  as  a  scenic  easement  for 
poses. 

(15)  CoMPTON,  CALiroRNiA.— TTie  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  for  con- 
struction of  a  grade  separation 
on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  in  Comp- 
ton,  California,  for  the  purpos  i  of  demon- 
strating methods  of  relieving  tr\  iffic  conges- 
tion and  enhancing  economic  c  evelopment 

(16)  Modesto,  CAuroRNU.—T)  e  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demon- 
strate methods  try  which  coTistiuction  of  a 
grade  separation  for  a  railroad  t  rossing  of  a 
highway  on  the  Federal-aid  prii  lary  system 
enhances  urban  redevelopment  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  planned  tn  nsportation 
center  in  Modesto,  California. 

(17)  CoLUMBu,  MISSOURI.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  projxt  for  con- 
struction of  two  additional  laru  s  on  a  two- 
lane  106-mile  highway  on  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  which  begins  in  the  vicinity 
of  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  ems  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Lancaster,  Missouri,  .  'or  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  methods  of  improv- 
ing highway  safety,  reducing  trt  ffic  conges- 
tion, and  encouraging  econon  ic  develop- 
ment 

(18)  East  milton,  massachuseti  s.—The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  carry  ou  \  a  highway 
project  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of 
joint  development  and  use  of  air  rights  in 
the  construction  of  a  deck  over  a  depressed 
portion  of  an  interstate  roue  in  East 
Milton,  Massachusetts. 

119)  Fairhope,  ALABAMA.— The  Secretary,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  of  Ale  bama,  shall 
carry  out  a  highway  project  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fairhope  and  Foley,  Alabama ,  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  accelerating  0  e  widening 
of  a  highway  traffic  segment  of  fiighway  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  systenk  necessary 
for  the  rapid  evacuation  of  individuals 
during  emergency  weather  condl  ions. 

120)  Wilder,  Kentucky.— Th*  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  projet  t  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Wilder  in  Campbell  Ciunty,  Ken- 
tucky, to  demonstrate  the  econoi  lic  benefits 
to  a  port  facility,  industrial  complex,  and 
foreign  trade  zone  and  methods  of  enhanc- 
ing highway  safety  try  reconstr^  \ction  of  a 
segment  of  a  highway  on  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system  which  connects  an  interstate 
route  with  a  port  facility.  Such  t  roject  sfiall 
increase  the  number  of  lanes  on  such  high- 
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way  Aom  two  to  four  and  may  include  re- 
alignment of  such  highway. 

(21 J  Jo  DAvnas,  njjNois.—The  Secretary 
Mhaa  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demon- 
Mtrate  the  safety  benefits  of  providing  addi- 
tional and  improved  vehicular  passing  op- 
portunities  on,  adding  truck  climbing  lanes 
to,  and  straightening,  a  SO-mile  segment  of 
an  east-west  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  which  carries  a  high  volume  of 
tnjjic  in  Jo  Daviess  and  Stephenson  Coun- 
ties, lUinois. 

(22)  Allxmtown,  PKNNSYLVANU.—The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  highway 
protect  in  the  city  of  AUentown,  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  meth- 
ods of  accelerating  construction  to  elimi- 
nate a  major  rail-highioay  crossing  at  grade, 
reducing  traffic  delays  for  both  rail  and 
motor  vehicle  traffic,  and  minimising  the 
impact  on  the  surrounding  urban  environ- 
ment 

(23)  RtvutsiDg.  CAijroRMU.~The  Secretary 
MhtUl  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  improving  safety  on  a 
highway  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
in  Riverside,  California,  which  is  designat- 
ed as  a  priority  priTnary  route  under  section 
147  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  by  Com- 
mittee Print  numbered  99-4  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(24)  BuFTALO,  SKW  YORE.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highvMy  project  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
methods  of  facilitating  redevelopment  of  a 
waterfront  area  by  construction  of  a  connec- 
tor off  a  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system.  Upon  completion  of  the 
project,  the  connector  shall  be  added  to  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system. 

(25)  CisvKLAND,  OHIO.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  highway  project  to  replace  a 
ramp  which  provides  access  to  an  industrial 
area  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  relationship  t)etween  in- 
frastructure improvement  and  economic  vi- 
tality. 

(26)  Pattom  island,  aiabama  —The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  a  highu>ay  project  to 
construct  a  bridge  to  cross  the  Tennessee 
River  in  Lauderdale  and  Colbert  Counties. 
Alabama,  in  the  incinity  of  Patton  Island, 
Alabama,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
methods  of  improving  highway  transporta- 
tion and  enhancing  economic  development 

(27)  Port  cunton.  omo.—The  Secretary 
thall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  upgrade 
an  east-west  State  route  between  Port  Clin- 
ton and  Toledo.  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  methods  of  improving  traffic 
flow  between  a  recreational  area  and  a  met- 
npolitan  area. 

(28)  CmcAOO,  iLLmom.—The  Secretary 
than  carry  out  the  following  highway 
projects  in  (yiicago,  Illinois: 

(A)  A  highway  project  to  rehabilitate  a 
drawbridge  over  the  north  Irranch  of  Uie  Chi- 
cago River  and  realign  an  adjacent  intersec- 
tion which  will  demonstrate  the  use  of  the 
UUett  innovative  bridge  repair  technigues 
on  a  bataile  bridge. 

(B)  A  highway  protect  to  remove  and  re- 
place an  existing  bridge  on  Lake  Shore 
Drive  in  the  Jackton  Park  Historic  Land- 
acape  District  and  the  Midway  Plaissance 
with  a  new  bridge  in  the  same  location  and 
to  widen  the  approach  road  to  such  bridge 
wMcA  wiU  demonstrate  the  historic  recrea- 
tion of  a  national  register  bridge  and  re- 
placement  of  a  deteriorated  bridge. 

(C)  A  higtiway  project  between  Chicago 
Avenue  and  Clayboum  Avenue  to  disinvest 
a  bridge  over  Qooee  Island  which  wiU  dem- 


onstrate methods  of  reducing  municipal  and 
Federal  burdens  for  rehabilitation  and 
maintenance  of  a  surplus  highway  facility. 

(29)  Wayne  county,  MiCHiOAN.—The  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  tu>o  road  improvement 
projects  in  Wayne  County.  Michigan,  to 
demonstrate  the  benefits  of  enhancing  safety 
and  improving  economic  vitality  of  a  de- 
pressed area. 

(30)  Cook  county,  ilunois.- 

(A)  CmcAOO.-The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  highway  project  which  demonstrates 
methods  of  utilizing  a  low  cost  alternative 
to  reconstruction  of  a  one  mUe  segment  of 
an  east-west  road  between  Nagle  and  Oak 
Park  Avenues,  Chicago.  Illinois,  which  is  de- 
ficient due  to  soil  conditions. 

(B)  Southwest  cmcAoo.—The  Secretary 
shaU  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  con- 
struct three  parking  facilities  adjacent  to 
the  Rock  Island  commuter  rail  lines  in 
Southwest  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  will  dem- 
onstrate the  effectiveness  of  construction  of 
parking  facilities  in  relieving  on-street 
parking  congestion  and  unsafe  parking 
practices. 

(C)  Oak  lawn.— The  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  highway  project  in  Oak  Lawn,  Illinois, 
which  demonstrates  methods  of  improving 
highway  safety  by  widening  and  resurfacing 
a  four-lane  major  arterial  with  lane  widths 
which  are  less  than  minimum  State  and 
Federal  standards. 

(D)  Calumet  park.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  highway  project  which  demon- 
strates methods  of  improving  highway 
safety  and  access  to  a  segment  of  the  Inter- 
state System  by  reconstruction  of  a  congest- 
ed major  arterial  in  Calumet  Park  and  Blue 
Island,  Illinois. 

(E)  Cumberland  station.— The  Secretary 
shcdl  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  con- 
struct the  first  level  of  a  two  level  addition 
to  an  existing  park  and  ride  facility  in  the 
vicinity  of  (Cumberland  Station  on  the 
O'Hare  Rapid  Transit  Line,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, which  rcill  demonstrate  methods  of  re- 
ducing commuter  traffic  and  traffic  conges- 
tion and  increasing  utilization  of  available 
capacity  on  a  rapid  transit  line. 

(F)  Elevated  road.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  highuMy  project  to  demoTistrate 
the  benefits  of  utilizing  precast,  prefabricat- 
ed concrete  structunU  segments  in  the  recon- 
struction of  an  elevated  road  on  a  major 
artery  in  the  southu>estem  portion  of  Chica- 
go, Illinois,  in  order  to  minimize  traffic  dis- 
ruption during  the  reconstruction. 

(G)  Parking  rAciurtES.-The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  demonstration  project  for 
the  construction  of  two  parking  lots  at  rites 
(i)  where  future  statioru  are  to  t>e  located  on 
the  Southwest  Rapid  Transit  Line  in  Chica- 
go, Illinois,  and  (ii)  to  which  buses  now  pro- 
vide mass  transit  service  Such  project  shall 
be  carried  out  before  the  t>eginning  of  serv- 
ice on  such  rapid  transit  line  in  order  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  passengers  t>etween  different 
modes  of  transportation  and  of  establishing 
riderthip  before  the  opening  of  a  rapid  tran- 
sit line. 

(31)  Kansas  cm,  Missouri.— The  Secretary 
shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  on  a 
north-south  route  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  in  Kansas  (^ty,  Missouri,  to 
demonstrate  methods  by  which  construction 
of  the  first  and  southern-most  phase  of  a  5- 
phase  highway  project  unll  facilitate  con- 
struction of  the  full  S-phase  project  Con- 
struction of  the  S-phase  project— 

(A)  will  connect  the  northern  terminus  of 
another  route  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  and  an  east-west  interstate  route. 


(B)  will  demonstrate  the  interrelationship 
between  construction  of  a  major  urban 
transportation  artery  and  economic  devel- 
opment initiatives  in  facilitating  reinvest- 
ment in  an  urban  area  experiencing  eco- 
nomic decay,  and 

(C)  urill  demonstrate  methods  of  reducing 
traffic  congestion  through  construction  of  a 
roadway  that  is  compatible  with  adjacent 
residential  neighborhoods  and  commercial 
areas. 

(32)  Mount  vernon,  Kentucky.— The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  highway 
project  on  a  segment  of  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  which  connects  Interstate 
Route  1-75  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Kentucky,  with  Kentucky  State  Route  80  in 
the  vicinity  of  ShopviUe,  Kentucky,  for  the 
purposes  of  demonstrating  methods  of  im- 
proving highway  safety  and  traffic  flow  and 
improving  access  to  a  national  river  and 
recreation  area. 

(33)  Pine  city,  Minnesota.— The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  highway  project 
in  Pine  City.  Minnesota,  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  enhancing  economic  develop- 
ment and  improiring  highway  safety  and 
traffic  flow  by  construction  of  an  inter- 
change between  a  highway  on  the  Interstate 
System  and  a  county  Stale-aid  highway. 

(34)  Paso  robles.  caufornu.—TTu  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  highway 
project  in  the  city  of  Paso  Robles.  Califor- 
nia, to  construct  a  two-lane,  east-west  bridge 
which  will  span  the  Salinas  River,  a  high- 
vmy,  and  a  railroad  line  and  will  be  located 
south  of  the  existing  bridges  spanning  such 
river  in  such  city,  for  the  purposes  of  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  improving  highway 
safety  and  traffic  flow  and  enhancing  eco- 
nomic development 

(35)  Suffolk  county,  new  YORK.—The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  highway 
project  from  Wheeler  Road  to  Veterans  Me- 
morial Highway  in  the  town  of  Islip,  Suffolk 
County,  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating construction  technigues  to  accel- 
erate upgrading  of  an  existing  highway  to 
freeway  standarxis  with  minimum  disrup- 
tion of  traffic. 

(38)  Connecticut.- 

(A)  SouTHiNOTON.—The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  highway  project  to  demonstrate 
the  latest  construction  technigues  in  recon- 
structing a  north-south  segment  of  hightoay 
on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Southington,  Connecticut 

(B)  Kent  center.— The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  highway  project  to  change  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  alignment  of  a  north- 
south  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  south  of  Kent  Center.  Connecticut  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  solving  safety  and 
flooding  problems. 

(37)  Dover  township,  new  jERStY.—The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the 
Toms  River  in  the  township  of  Dover,  New 
Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
methods  of  reducing  traffic  congestion  on 
an  existing  bridge  and  facilitating  the  rede- 
velopment of  the  central  buMness  district  of 
such  township. 

(38)  Los  anoeles  county,  CAuroRMU.—The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Califor- 
nia, for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  meth- 
ods of  improving  vehicular  circulation  re- 
lated to  the  intermodal  transportation  of 
port-related  traffic  and  alleviating  conges- 
tion caused  by  increased  port  activities. 

(39)  Greater  pmsBUROH  international 
AIRPORT.— The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Oreater  Pittsbunfii  Inter- 


national Airport  a  highway  project  for  con- 
struction of  a  highway  which  is  designated 
as  a  priority  primary  route  under  section 
147  of  tiOe  23,  United  States  Code,  by  Com- 
mittee Print  numbered  99-4  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  improving  economic  develop- 
ment and  airport  terminal  placement 

(40)  Steuben  county,  new  YORK.—The  Sec- 
retary shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  in 
Steuben  County,  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  extent  to  which  the 
economy  of  an  industrialized  high  unem- 
ployment area  can  be  improved  by  comple- 
tion of  key  elements  of  a  modem,  grxide-sep- 
arated  access  controlled  highway  which 
serves  such  area. 

(41)  Sonoma  and  marin  counties,  Califor- 
nia.— 

(A)  Santa  ROSA.—The  Secretary  shcM  carry 
out  a  highway  project  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  extent  to  which  traffic 
congestion  is  relieved  by  reconstruction  of  a 
north-south  arterial  which  (i)  connects 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  and  Petaluma,  Cali- 
fornia, (ii)  is  parallel  to  a  major  north-south 
segment  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  system, 
and  (Hi)  serves  as  an  alternative  for  traffic 
betioeen  such  cities. 

(B)  HEALDSBURQ.-The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  highxoay  project  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  extent  to  which  traffic 
congestion  is  relieved  on  the  major  north- 
south  segment  of  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  described  in  sut>paragraph  (A)  by 
construction  of  high  occupancy  vehicle 
lanes  along  a  right-of-way  which  is  parallel 
to  such  segment  and  connects  San  Rafael, 
California,  and  Healdsburg,  California. 

(42)  VOYAOEURS  NATIONAL  PARK,  MINNESO- 
TA.—The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  a  highway 
project  which  demonstrates  methods  of  en- 
hancing use  of  a  national  park  arid  reduc- 
ing traffic  congestion  by  reconstruction  of 
an  access  road  to  Voyageurs  National  Park, 
Minnesota. 

(43)  Savannah,  aEORau.—The  Secretary,  in 
cooperation  loith  the  State  of  Georgia,  shall 
carry  out  a  highway  project  for  replacing  an 
existing  functionaUy  obsolete  bridge  across 
the  Savannah  River  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
with  a  modem,  high-level  structure  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of  im- 
proving safety  and  the  free  flow  of  both  ve- 
hicular and  waterbome  traffic  including 
traffic  related  to  national  defense. 

^«>     New     SEWICKLY,      PENNSYLVANU.  —  The 

Secretary  shaU  carry  out  a  highway  project 
to  construct  a  two-lane  highway  between  the 
township  of  New  Sewickly.  Pennsylvania, 
arui  the  borough  of  Convtay,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of 
accommodating  increasing  truck  traffic  and 
improving  highway  safety. 

(4$)  CROYLE  TOWNSHIP,  PENNSYLVANU.  —  The 

Secretary  shtUl  carry  out  a  highioay  project 
to  upgrade  a  1.3  mile  access  road  to  the 
Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial  in  the 
vicinity  of  Croyle  Township,  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of 
improving  piMic  access  to  a  flood  memori- 
al 

(46)  Lawrence.  Massachusetts.— TTie  Secre- 
tary shaU  carry  out  in  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, a  highway  project  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  enhancing  the  beriefits  of  an  eco- 
nomic rAalrilitation  project  under  con- 
struction by  coTistruction  of  a  service  road 
which  provides  access  between  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  and  Merrimack  Street  substan- 
tiaUy  along  an  alignment  located  between 
the  Shawsheen  River  and  an  interstate 
route. 


(47)  Baton  RouoE,  Louisiana.— 

(A)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  in  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  benefits  of  reducing  traffic  congestion  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  split-diamond 
interchange  which  connects  an  east-west 
highway  on  the  Interstate  System,  two  4- 
lane  highways  not  on  such  System,  and  a  2- 
lane  highv>ay  not  on  such  System  by  provid- 
ing— 

(i)  a  direct  exit  lane  from  the  westbound 
lanes  of  the  highway  on  such  System  to  one 
of  such  four-lane  highv)ays; 

(ii)  a  direct  access  ramp  and  acceleration 
lane  from  such  four-lane  highway  to  the 
eastbound  lanes  of  the  highway  on  such 
System;  and 

(Hi)  a  direct  exit  lane  from  the  eastbound 
lanes  of  the  highway  on  such  System  to  the 
other  of  such  four-lane  highways. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  in  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  benefits  of  reducing  traffic  congestion  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  convergence  of 
an  east-west  highway  on  the  Interstate 
System  and  a  north-south  highway  on  such 
System  by  construction  of  an  additional 
ramp  lane 

(C)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  in  the  vicinity  of  East  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  most  cost-effective  methods  of 
reducing  traffic  congestion  in  the  im.medi- 
ate  vicinity  of  (i)  a  diamond  interchange 
which  connects  an  east-v)est  highway  on  the 
Interstate  System  and  a  4-lane  highway  not 
on  such  System,  and  (ii)  a  nearby  intersec- 
tion of  such  4-lane  highway  and  a  2-lane 
service  road. 

(D)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  a  high- 
way project  in  the  vicinity  of  northeast 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  reducing  traf- 
fic congestion  and  improving  traffic  flow  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  highway  on  the 
Interstate  System  to  connect  such  highway 
to  a  metropolitan  airport  terminal  access 
road  by  construction  of  a  direct  access  off- 
ramp  link. 

(48)  MiNDEN,  LOUISIANA.— The  Secretary 
shaU  carry  out  a  highway  project  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  methods  of  en- 
hancing economic  development  by  construc- 
tion of  a  frontage  road  which  provides 
Minden,  Louisiana,  alternative  access  to  a 
highway  immediately  connecting  to  a  high- 
way on  the  Interstate  System. 

(49)  Anaheim,  CAuroRNU.—The  Secretary 
shaU  carry  out  a  project  for  research,  devel- 
opment arid  implementation  of  a  computer- 
ized transportation  management  system  to 
assist  the  city  of  Anaheim,  California,  and 
adjoining  jurisdictions  in  managing  high- 
uMy  traffic  congestion  caused  in  part  try  an 
interstate  route  passing  through  an  area  of 
concentrated  population  and  commercial 
development  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  usefulness  of  such  a  system  in  reduc- 
ing traffic  congestion. 

(50)  Isle  of  palms,  south  CAROUNA.—The 
Secretary  shaU  carry  out  a  highv)ay  project 
connecting  the  Isle  of  Palms,  South  Caroli- 
na, to  the  muinland  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating the  reduction  in  traffic  conges- 
tion, improved  emergency  preparedness,  and 
increased  accessibility  to  a  sea  island  by 
coTutruction  of  a  high-level  fixed  span 
bridge  over  a  high-volume  intracoastal  wa- 
terway segment 

(51)  Clarksville,  TENNESSEE.— The  Secre- 
tary shaU  carry  out  a  highway  project  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  improving  highway 


safety  by  making  improvements  to  a  road 
providing  direct  access  from  the  t  'ort  Camp- 
beU  MUitary  Reservation  to  tie  city  of 
Clarksville,  Tennessee 

(52)  Clarinda.  IOWA.— The  Secfetary  shaB 
carry  out  a  highvMy  project  to  'ecomtruet 
and  rehabilitate  a  highway  betwe  tn  Sthenan- 
doah  and  Clarinda,  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  methods  by  whid.  improved 
highuHiy  transportation  in  an  ecmomicaUy 
depressed  rural  area  wiU  increas:  economic 
activity  in  such  area. 

(53)  San  dieoo  county,  CALm)RNiA.—T%e 
Secretary  shaU  carry  out  a  highway  project 
to  expand  a  highway  which  c<mnects  an 
interstate  rxmte  in  the  vicinity  of  Oceanside, 
Califomi<i,  with  another  intersttie  route  in 
the  vicinity  of  Escondido,  Califo  -nia  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  metJux  \s  of  reduc- 
ing traffic  congestion  and  accide  its. 

(54)  St.    CHARLES    county,    MISSOURI.— The 

Secretary  shaU  carry  out  a  highxoay  project 
to  construct  a  lyypass  highway  to  connect  an 
east-west  interstate  route  in  .>t.  (Charles 
County,  Missouri,  with  the  inttrstate  belt- 
way  around  St  Louis.  Missouri,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  methods  of  alleviat- 
ing traffic  congestion,  especiaUi'  commuter 
traffic  congestion. 

(55)  JoNESBORo,  Arkansas.— TJie  Secretary 
shaU  carry  out  a  highway  projict  for  con- 
struction of  four  grade  separations  on  a 
four-lane  bypass  route  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jonesboro,  Arkansas,  for  the  pur,  x>se  of  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  improvitg  highway 
safety. 

(56)  Ilunois.— 

(A)  Mt.  VERNON— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  a  highway  proj  ct  to  recon- 
struct a  segment  of  approxiTnatt  ly  1.4  miles 
of  a  State  route  connecting  to  an  interstate 
route  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt  Vem  on,  lUiiMis, 
for  the  purpose  of  demanstratini  methods  of 
improving  highway  safety. 

(B)  EvANSViLLE.—The  Secretar,f  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  up- 
grade a  principal  route  through  the  village 
of  Evansville,  Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  methods  of  impn  ving  traffic 
flow. 

(C)  Union  county.— The  Secntary  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  highwai  project  to 
improve  a  road  leading  to  a  land  mark  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Alto  lass.  Union 
County,  Illinois,  for  the  purposi  ■  of  demon- 
strating methods  of  improvini  access  to 
such  a  landmark  and  of  enhanci  ng  tourism. 

<57y  Concord,  CAUFORNU.—Thi  Secretary 
shaU  carry  out  a  highway  projxi  between 
Concord,  California,  and  West  Pittsburg, 
California,  for  the  purpose  of  dei  tonstrating 
methods  of  improving  hightoay  safety  and 
traffic  flow  by  lowering  the  grade  of,  realign- 
ing, and  widening  an  existing  tiighway  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system. 

(58)  GEORaiA.—The  Secretary  shaU  carry 
out  a  highway  project  which  drmonstrates 
methods  of  improving  highway  safety  arui 
reducing  traffic  accidents  by  rec  onstruction 
of  a  3.8  mile  segment  of  highuay  between 
Interstate  Route  I-28S  and  theft<rkof  Geor- 
gia State  Route  141  as  a  6-lam  controlled 
access  freeway  with  one-xoay  fro  itage  roads 
in  each  direction. 

(59)  Pike  county,  Kentucky. -iThe  Secre- 
tary shcUl  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  re- 
construct a  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  between  Open  Fork  Road  and 
Road  Fork  of  Big  Creek  Road  in  Pike 
County,  Kentucky,  for  the  purpi  «e  of  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  improvinfi  highway 
safety  in  a  mountainous  area. 

(60)  Madison  county,  Illinois. -^The  Secre- 
tary shaU  carry  out  a  highway  project  to 
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demorutraU  the  economic  groioth  and  devel- 
opment benefit*  of  reconstructing  a  segment 
of  road  in  Madison  County,  Illinois,  lOhicfi 
serves  a  high-growth  industrial  area. 

(91)  Erwin,  TENNESSEM.—The  Secretary 
shali  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  extend, 
approximately  IS  miles,  a  highway  on  the 
Appalachian  development  highway  system 
between  River  View  in  Erwin,  Tennessee, 
and  Sam's  Oap  on  the  North  Carolina-Ten- 
nessee border  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
inif  methods  of  improving  transportation  in 
a  mountainous  area. 

(62)  Nkw  RTVUt.  wxsT  viROimA.—The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  demonstra- 
tion project  to  construct  a  parkway  connect- 
ing to  an  interstate  route,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  New  River 
Parkway  Authority,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
New  River,  West  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  benefits  to  recreation,  tour- 
ism, and  industrial,  economic,  and  commu- 
nity development 

(63)  KUTANNINO-BROOKVILLK,      PSMMSYLVA- 

HLL—The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  project  for  reconstruction  of  approxi- 
mately 30  miles  of  a  ttoo-lane  road  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  between  Kittan- 
ning  and  BrookviUe,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  cost-effective 
methods  of  improving  rural  highways  to  ac- 
commodate wider  and  longer  trucks. 

(64)  AURORA-HOYT  LAKES,    MINNESOTA.— The 

Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a 
project  for  construction  of  a  highway  con- 
Ttecting  Aurora-Hoyt  Laices  and  Silver  Bay, 
Minnesota,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
methods  of  reducing  traffic  congestion  in 
and  around  a  recreational  area: 

(65)  Kanawha  county,  west  viRQtNU.—The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  highway  project 
which  demonstrates  methods  of  improving 
traffic  flow  in  a  rural  area  by  recorutruc- 
tUm  of  the  Chelyan  Bridge  in  Kanawha 
County,  West  Virginia. 

(66)  Roanoke  sound,  north  CAROUNA.—The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  highway  project 
which  demonstrates  methods  of  improving 
tourism,  ccrmmercial  enterprise,  and  water 
and  highway  transportation  by  construc- 
tion of  a  bridge  on  a  east-west  Federal-aid 
primary  route  which  connects  Manteo  and 
Whalebone,  North  Carolina,  and  traverses 
Roanoke  Sound. 

^•7>  Lincoln,  tuJNOts.—The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  highway  project  which  demon- 
strates methods  of  improving  hightoay 
safety  and  reducing  traffic  congestion  by 
construction  of  a  controlled  access  freeway 
wM^  connects  Interstate  Route  l-SS  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lincoln,  Illinois,  and  Interstate 
RouU  1-74  in  the  vicinity  of  Morton,  lUi- 
»oU 

(6SJ  Sparks,  MiVADA.—The  Secretary  shall 
vmrry  out  a  highway  project  which  demon- 
strates methods  of  improving  economic  de- 
velopment and  diversification,  and  elimi- 
nating traffic  and  highway  safety  hazards 
fry  construction  in  the  city  of  Sparks, 
/tevada,  of  an  interchange  which  connects 
Imtentale  Route  ISO  and  Sparks  Boulevard. 

Mi)    BUKBAMK-aLKHDALM-PASADENA    AIRPORT, 

CtiatMiaA.—The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
Mffkioay  project  which  demonstrates  meth- 
ods of  coordinating  construction  of  ground 
meeem  to  an  airport  and  construction  of  ter- 
wtinal  and  parking  facilities  at  such  airport 
Vie  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  such  project  at 
Vta  BuTtank-Qlendale-Pasadena  Airport, 
Canfomia,  by  making  a  grant  for  corutruc- 
tUm  of  sMch  ground  access  to  the  airport  au- 
thorittt  for  such  airport 

(70)  Sl  skovhdo,  cAL/roRMLL—The  Secre- 
tary than  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  in- 


crease the  capacity  of  a  tunnel  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  an  airport  serving  El  Segundo,  Califor- 
nia, which  XDill  demonstrate  methods  of 
mitigating  increased  traffic  congestion 
which  is  projected  to  result  from  completion 
of  a  segment  of  the  Interstate  System. 

(71)  Alameda  island,  CAuroRNU.—The  Sec- 
retary shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to 
demonstrate  methods  of  improving  access 
to,  and  alleviating  congestion  on,  a  north- 
south  route  designated  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System  under  section  139  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  and  its  access  roads,  in- 
cluding access  roads  from  Oakland  Interna- 
tional Airport  and  Alameda  Island,  Califor- 
nia, to  such  interstate  route. 

(72)  Douglas  county,  Kansas.— TTie  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  in 
Douglas  County.  Kansas,  to  demonstrate 
methods  of  reducing  traffic  congestion  and 
facilitating  the  usage  by  motorists  on  the 
Interstate  System  of  recreational  facilities 
by  construction  of  a  north-south  limited 
access  trafficway  of  approximately  4  miles 
in  length  which  wUl  connect  an  east-west 
interstate  route  to  a  reservoir  and  a  unix>er- 
sity  research  park. 

(73)  Chadville,  PENNSYLVANIA.— T?ie  Secre- 
tary shall  carry  out  a  highway  project  to  re- 
locate and  reconstruct  a  3.5-mile,  2-lane, 
north-south  segment  of  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  from  the  vicinity  of  Uniontown 
Bypass  at  (Thadville,  Pennsylvania,  to  Penn- 
sylvania Legislative  Route  26082  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fairchance,  Pennsylvania,  which 
will  demonstrate  methods  of  enhancing  the 
development  of  a  major  industrial  site. 

(74)  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.— The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  highway  project 
which  demonstrates  how  construction  of  an 
interchange  on  a  north-south  interstate 
route  will  provide  access  to  C^amt>ersburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  relieve  traffic  congestion 
on  an  existing  interchange  on  such  inter- 
state route. 

r75>  Beaumont,  TEXAS.—The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  highway  project  which  demon- 
strates how  construction  of  an  overpass  over 
an  interstate  route  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  Beaumont  Texas,  will  relieve  traffic  con- 
gestion on  such  interstate  route  and  provide 
direct  access  between  the  central  business 
district  of  such  city  and  another  part  of 
such  city. 

(76)  St.  LOUIS  COUNTY,  MINNESOTA.— The 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  highway  project 
for  the  construction  of  an  access  road  from 
County  Road  413  in  St  Louis  County,  Min- 
nesota, to  a  recreational  complex  on  the 
Bois  Forte  Chippewa  Reservation  (Vermil- 
ion Sector)  to  demonstrate  methods  of  pro- 
viding jobs  and  enhancing  economic  devel- 
opment in  a  severely  and  chronically  de- 
pressed area. 

(77)  Gloucester  county,  viRQiNU.—The 
Secretary,  in  coruxdtation  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  VirB^nio,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  carry 
out  site  selection  and  environmental  studies 
and  design  and  engineering  for  replacement 
or  expansion  of  a  bridge  connecting 
Gloucester  County  with  York  County  and 
the  cities  of  Newport  News  and  Hampton, 
Viftrinia,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
methods  of  facilitating  the  resolution  of 
Federal  intra-govemmental  conflicts. 

(78)  Arcola,  TEXAS.—The  Secretary  shall 
carry  out  a  highuHiy  project  in  Areola, 
Texas,  xohich  demonstrates  methods  by 
which  coTutruction  of  a  grade  separation 
project  t>etween  the  intersection  of  2  high- 
ways and  a  railroad  crossing  improves  traf- 
fic flow  and  hifihway  safety. 

(79)  Hammond,  Indiana.— The  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  such  arrangements  as  may 


be  rtecessary  to  carry  out  a  demorutration 
project  in  Hammond,  Indiana,  for  the  relo- 
cation of  railroad  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  railroad-highway  grade  cross- 
ings. If  the  city  of  Hammond,  Indiana, 
elects  to  carry  out  ail  or  any  portion  of  the 
demonstration  project  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  before  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  pamgraph 
are  made  available,  the  Secretary  shall  reim- 
burse with  such  funds  the  city  for  the  cottM 
of  carrying  out  such  project  or  portion. 

(80)  Erie  county,  new  YORK.—The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  highway 
project  in  Erie  County,  New  York,  to  demon- 
strate methods  of  enhancing  safety  and  re- 
ducing traffic  congestion  and  delays  at  the 
terminus  of  an  interstate  route  by  relocating 
the  terminus  of  such  route. 

(81)  Tampa,  WLORiDA.-The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  the  remaining  design 
work  for  a  highway  project  for  construction 
of  a  grade  separation  on  a  route  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  system  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tampa,  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating methods  of  improving  motor  vehi- 
cle access  between  rapidly  growing  urban 
areas  as  well  as  relieving  motor  vehicle  con- 
gestion resulting  from  the  transportation  of 
freight  to  and  from  areas  for  the  transship- 
ment of  waterbome  commerce 

(b)  Reports.— 

(1)  In  aBNERAL.—Not  later  than  January  31 
of  calendar  years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  status  of  the  projects  author- 
ized by  this  section  and  on  the  results  of  any 
such  projects  which  are  completed  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Passaic  county,  new  jersey.— Not  later 
than  180  days  after  completion  of  the  dem- 
onstration project  under  subsection  (a)(1), 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  such  project  (includ- 
ing the  timesatnngs),  along  vHth  a  descrip 
tion  of  the  procedures  used  to  accelerate 
design  and  construction  of  such  project  a 
summary  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tech- 
niques used  in  carrying  out  such  project  in 
an  urban  area  differed  from  the  techniques 
used  in  the  demonstration  project  carried 
out  under  section  141  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1976  in  a  rural  area,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  ac- 
celerated completion  of  the  project  conduct- 
ed under  such  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  Altoona,  PENNSYLVANIA.— Not  later  than 
one  year,  six  years,  and  11  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  state  of  the  art  delineation 
technology  project  under  subsection  (a)(8), 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  reports  to  the 
Congress,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
results  of  such  project  the  effects  of  tising 
the  best  delineation  technology  on  safety 
and  other  considerations,  recommendations 
for  applying  the  results  to  other  highway 
projects,  and  any  changes  that  may  be  neces- 
sary by  law  to  permit  further  use  of  such  de- 
lineation techniques. 

(4)  ARKANSAS-MISSOURI.— Not  later  than  one 
year,  six  years,  and  11  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  projects  under  subsection 
(a)(ll),  the  Secretary  shall  submit  reports  to 
the  Congress,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  results  of  such  projects,  the  effects  of 
using  design  features  and  advances  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph  on  safety  and 
other  considerations,  recommendations  for 
apj^ying  the  results  to  other  highway 
projects,  and  any  changes  that  may  be  neces- 
sary by  law  to  permit  further  use  of  such  fea- 
tures and  advances. 

(c)  Authorization  or  Approprutions  From 
Highway  Trust  FvMD.—There  is  authorized 


to  be  appropriated,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count)— 

(1)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(1) 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987:  828,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  812,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990; 

(2)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(2) 
$6,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$13,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 

(3)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(3) 
$12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(4)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(4) 
$8,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(5)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(5) 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  $2,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988; 

(6)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(6) 
$1,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $2,300,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  and  $16,600,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989; 

(7)  to  carry  otU  subsection  (a)(7) 
$4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  $4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  $17,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$9,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991; 

(8)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(8) 
$3. 000. 000  for  fiscal  year  1 98  7,  $8, 000, 000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  $18,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  $26,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990,  and 
$35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991; 

(9)  to  carry  out  preliminary  engineering 
and  design,  initial  utility  relocation,  and 
land  acquisition  under  subsection  (a)(9) 
$6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  $15,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $19,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991; 

(10)  to  carry  out  preliminary  engineering 
and  design  under  subsection  (a)(10) 
$1,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $4,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  and  $4,500,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989; 

(11)(A)  to  carry  out  preliminary  engineer- 
ing and  design,  utility  relocation,  land  ac- 
quisition, and  initial  coTistruction  under 
subsection  (a)(ll)(A)  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989,  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991;  and 

(B)  to  carry  out  preliminary  engineering 
and  design,  utility  relocation,  land  acquisi- 
tion, and  initial  construction  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(ll)(B)  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989.  $10,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1990,  and  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1991; 

(12)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)  (12) 
$200,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  $200,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  $6,200,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989,  and  $7,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1990; 

(13)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(13) 
$8. 000. 000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $8, 000, 000  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1989,  and  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990; 

(14)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(14) 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 

(15)  to  carry  out  subsection  (aJdS) 
$8,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(16)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(16) 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1990,  and  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991; 

(17)  to  carry  out  preliminary  engineering 
and  design,  utility  relocation,  land  acquisi- 
tion, and  inititl  construction  under  subsec- 
tion (a) (17)  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
$4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989,  $4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  $2,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991; 

(18)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(18) 
$3,500,000.  for  fiscal  year  1987: 


(19)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(19) 
$700,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $3,100,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  $9,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1991; 

(20)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(20) 
$1,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$7,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 

(21)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(21) 
$5,000,000  for  fUcal  year  1987; 

(22)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(22) 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989; 

(23)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(23) 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  $3,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989; 

(24)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(24) 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$11,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988: 

(25)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(25) 
$4,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  and 
$4,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1991; 

(26)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)  (26) 
$4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  $4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990.  and  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991; 

(27)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(27) 
$7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$7,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 

(28)(A)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(28)(A) 
$6,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(B)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(28)(B) 
$4,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987;  and 

(C)  to  carry  out  feasibility  studies  and 
preliminary  engineering  and  design  under 
subsection  (a)(28)(C)  $900,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987; 

(29)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(29) 
$3,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(30)(A)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(30)(A) 
$400,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(B)  to  carry  out  si^section  (a)(30)(B) 
$1,435,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(C)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(30)(C) 
$1,700,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(D)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(30)(D) 
$1,050,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(E)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(30)(E) 
$3,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987;  and 

(F)  to  carry  out  subsections  (a)(30)(F)  and 
(a)(30)(G)  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989; 

(31)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(31) 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  and 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990; 

(32)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(32) 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $6,900,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  $6,100,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989: 

(33)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(33) 
$2,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(34)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(34) 
$1,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $1,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  and  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990; 

(35)  to  carry  out  preliminary  engineering 
and  design  and  initial  construction  under 
subsection  (a) (35)  $9,750,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987: 

(36)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(36) 
$3,850,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(37)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(37) 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  $500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988; 

(38)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(38) 
$4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $11,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  $18,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  $19,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $22,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1991; 

(39)  to  carry  out  preliminary  engineering 
and  design  under  subsection  (a)  (39) 
$5,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 
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subsection    (aJ(40) 
1990     and 


and  $9,500,000  for  fiscal 
out    subsecH  on    (a)(59) 


fiscal  year  1988, 
year  1989: 

(59)  to    carry 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989,  $t.000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1990,  and  $7,000,00(f  for  fiscal 
year  1991; 

(60)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(60) 
$2,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(61)  to  carry  out  subsecl^an  (a)(61) 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $,  ,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  $13,000,00ft  for  fiscal 
year  1989; 

(62)  to  carry  out  subsect^  (a)(62) 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  $i  ,000,000  for 


fiscal  year  1988,  $9,000,000  for 


1989,  and  $4,600,000  for  fiscal  yei.r  1990: 


year  1988, 

(a)(42) 
1988     and 


(40)    to    carry    out 
$4,500,000    for    fiscal     year 
$4,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1991; 

(41)(A)  to  carry  out  subsectiofi  (a)(41)<JU 
$2,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  $2,600,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  $2,500,000  for 
1990.  and  $2,800,000  for  fiscal  ye  ir  1991;  and 

(B)  to  carry  out  land  acquisition  under 
s^U>section  (a)(41)(B)  $10,000,00f  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  $10,000,000  for  fisca 
and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19t  9; 

(42)  to    carry    out    subsection 
$2,000,000     for     fiscal     year 
$2,530,000  for  fiscal  year  1989; 

(43)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(43) 
$10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  $13,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1989,  $17,000,00  0  for  fiscal 
year  1990,  and  $14,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1991; 

(44)  to  carry  out  subsec^on  (aJ(44J 
$13,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1990; 

(45)  to  carry  out  subsection  (aJ(45) 
$720,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(46)  to  carry  out  sutuection  (a)(46) 
$300,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $1000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  and  $2,700,00f)  for  fiscal 
year  1989: 

(47)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(47) 
$7,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  ai^  $6,200,000 
for  fiscal  year  1989; 

(48)  to  carry  out  subsec^n  (a)(48) 
$750,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(49)  to  carry  out  subsecAon  fa7r49> 
$500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  <ifid  $400,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988: 

(50)  to    carry    out    subsection 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1990  ar\i  $5,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1991; 

(51)  to    carry    out    subsection 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 

(52)  to    carry    out    subsec&on 
$500,000  for  fiscal  year  1988,  $,', 
fiscal  year  1989,  $3,000,000  for 
1990,  and  $2,500,000  for  fiscal  yeir  1991; 

(53)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(S3) 
$2, 000, 000  for  fiscal  year  1 988,  $  i.  000, 000  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1990; 

(54)  to  carry  out  preliminary  engineering 
and  design  under  subsecton  (a)(S4) 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
$8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1989; 

^55>  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(SS) 
$2,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $  1.200,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  $2,600,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  ye  ir  1991; 

(56)(A)  to  carry  out  subsectiOfi  (a)(56)(At 
$1,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(B)  to  carry  out  subsectioii  (a)(S6)(B) 
$308,000  for  fiscal  year  1987;  an<j 

(C)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(S6)(Ct 
$350,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(57)  to  carry  out  land  acquiAtion  under 
subsection  (a)(S7)  $5,000,000  fo^  fiscal  year 
1987; 

(58)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(58) 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  $i, 500,000  for 


(a)(S0) 


(aJtSV 

(a)(52) 
000.000  for 
fiscal  year 


fiscal  year 
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(t3J  to  carry  out  tubteetUm  (a)(t3) 
tZ.000.000  per  fitcal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiaeal  years  1987,  1988,  1989.  1990,  and  1991: 

(94)  to  carry  out  preliminary  engineering 
and  dtaign  under  tubtection  <a)<64) 
tl.i00.000  for  fiMcal  year  1987; 

(tS>  to  carry  out  preliminary  engineering 
and  design  under  subsection  (a/(6S) 
$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(M>  to  carry  out  sv^»section  (aK66) 
$1,000,000  for  fucal  year  1988,  $800,000  for 
fiscal  year  1989,  $12,100,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  and  $6,100,000  for  fiscal  year  1991; 

(87)  to  carry  out  sul>section  (a)(67) 
$7,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987. 1988. 1989,  1990,  and  1991; 

(88)  to  carry  out  sut>section  (a)(68) 
$4,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988; 

(89)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)  (69) 
$2,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988  and  $3,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989: 

(70)  to  carry  out  preliminary  engineering 
and  design  under  subsection  (a)  (70) 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  $1,500,000 
forfiMal  year  1988; 

(71)  to  carry  out  preliminary  engineering 
and  design,  environmental  analysis,  and 
implementation  of  environmental  n^itiga- 
tion  measures  under  subsection  (a)(71) 
$3,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987. 1988.  and  1990; 

(72)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(7Z) 
$5,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988; 

(73)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(73) 
$2,500,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1989  and  1990  and  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1991; 

(74)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(74) 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 

/75>  to  carry  out  suttsection  ^a>^75^ 
$6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

(76)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(7t) 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987; 

^77>  to  corry  out  subsection  (a)(77) 
$5. 000, 000  for  fiscal  year  1 988; 

(78)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(78) 
$2,500,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988; 

(79)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)  (79) 
$2,815,000  for  fiscal  year  1989  and 
$2,815,000  for  fiscal  year  1990; 

(80)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(80) 
$2,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987.  1988.  1989.  1990.  and  1991;  and 

(81)  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(81) 
$400,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(d)  AUIBtMOATKM      Of     AmtOPlUATlONS 

Tttom  Okmemal  Fvim.—ln  addition  to 
amounts  authorised  by  subsection  (c),  there 
is  auOiorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  subsection  (a)(3)  $16,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  l>eginning  after  September  30,  1987, 
and  ending  before  October  1, 1991. 

(e)  Appucabiuty  or  Tnu  23.— Funds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  (other  than  subsec- 
tion (dJ>  shall  be  available  for  obligation  in 
the  same  manrter  as  if  such  funds  roere  ap- 
portioned under  chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
Stales  Code,  except  that  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  any  project  under  this  section 
shdU  be  100  percent,  and  such  funds  sluUl 
remain  available  until  expended  and  s/iall 
not  be  subiect  to  any  obligation  limitation. 

SKCTtON  147.  OttA  WAMM  UTEM  BMIOGtS. 

(a)  RMPArmEKT  or  Fedoul  Funds  tmnmn 
Oh  1-80  BtUDQK.— 

(1)  In  aaiEtuL.—The  Delaware  River  Joint 
Toll  Bridge  Commission  (hereina/ter  in  this 
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section  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"),  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  highway  agen- 
cies of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  to  repay  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  any  Federal  funds  which  pre- 
viously have  been  obligated  or  otherwise  ex- 
pended by  ttie  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Bridge  on 
1-80.  Such  repayment  shall  be  credited  to  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund 

(2)  ErrxcT  or  RXPArttENT.—Upon  such  re- 
payment, such  States  and  the  Commission 
shall  be  free  of  all  restrictions  contained  in 
title  23,  United  Stales  Code,  and  any  regula- 
tion or  agreement  thereunder,  with  respect 
to  the  collection  or  imposition  of  tolls  or 
other  charges  for  such  bridge  or  the  use 
thereof. 

(b)  AORXEtONT   TO    CONSTRUCT   1-78    TOLL 

BRiDaM.—If  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Commission  de- 
termine to  operate  the  uncompleted  bridge 
under  construction  in  Uie  vicinity  of 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  Phillipsburg, 
New  Jersey,  on  1-78  as  a  toll  bridge,  such 
States,  the  Commission,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  respect  to 
such  1-78  bridge  project  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 129  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  not- 
withstanding the  reguirements  of  section 
301  of  such  title  or  any  existing  agreement 

(c)  RioHT  or  Review  by  Federal  Aoen- 
ciES.—The  Commission's  authority  to  fix, 
charge  or  collect  any  fees,  rentals,  tolls,  or 
other  charges  shall  be  as  provided  in  its 
compact  and  supplements  thereto  (including 
the  supplemental  agreement  described  in 
subsection  le));  except  that  paragraph  (c)  of 
such  supplemental  agreement  shall  not  be 
construed  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
review  and  approval  try  any  Federal  agency, 
as  may  be  required  under  applicable  Federal 
law,  to  determine  that  the  toUs  charged  by 
the  Commission  are  reasonable  and  just 
consistent  vnth  the  Commission's  responsi- 
bilities under  such  compact  and  supple- 
ments thereto. 

(d)  LnOTATIONS.— 

(1)  No      TOLLS      ON      EXlSTma      NONTOLL 

BRiDOES.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  grant  congressional  consent  to 
the  imposition  of  tolls  by  the  Commission 
on  any  existing  and  operating  bridge  under 
the  Commission's  jurisdiction  on  which  tolls 
were  not  charged  and  collected  on  January 
1,  1986. 

(2)  NONAPPUCABIUTY  TO  l-$tS   CORRIDOR.— 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  constitute  con- 
gressional approval  to  construed  any  addi- 
tional toll  bridge  in  the  previously  designat- 
ed 1-895  corridor. 

(e)  Supplemental  Aoreesient.— 

(1)  Consent  or  coNaRESs.~The  consent  of 
the  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  supple- 
mental agreement  described  in  paragraph 
(2),  concerning  the  Delau>are  River  Joint 
Toll  Bridge  Commission,  which  agreement 
has  t>een  enacted  tty  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia on  December  18,  1984.  as  Act  206,  laws  of 
1984.  and  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  1985.  as  Public  Law  1985.  chapter 
342. 

(2)  Description  or  AOREEMENT.—The  agree- 
ment referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  reads  sub- 
stanHaUy  as  follows: 


"SUPPLEMENTAL  AOREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

"supplementino  ttie  compact  or  aoreement 
Entitled  'Aorxement  between  the  Com- 
monwealth or  Pennsylvanu  and  the  State 
or  New  Jersey  Creatino  the  Delaware 
River  Joint  Toll  Bridoe  Commission  as  a 
Body  Corporate  and  Politic  and  DEnNiNO 
its  Powers  and  Duties,  as  Heretopore 
Amended  and  Supplemented,  to  Establish 
the  Purposes  por  Which  the  Commission 
May  Fix.  Charge,  and  Collect  Tolls. 
Rates.  Rents,  and  Other  Charges  roR  the 
USE  or  Commission  Facilities  and  Proper- 
ties' 

"The  Commonu>ealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  do  solemnly  cov- 
enant and  agree,  each  uHth  the  other,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)(1)  NotiDithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  compact  hereby  supplemented,  or 
any  provision  of  law.  State  or  Federal  to  the 
contrary,  as  soon  as  ttie  existing  outstand- 
ing bonded  indebtedness  of  the  commission 
shall  be  refunded,  defeased,  retired,  or  other- 
wise satisfied  and  thereafter,  the  commis- 
sion may  fix,  charge,  and  collect  tolls,  rates, 
rents,  and  other  charges  for  the  use  of  any 
commission  facility  or  property  and  in  ad- 
dition to  any  purpose  now  or  heretofore  or 
hereafter  authorized  for  which  the  reventies 
from  such  tolls,  rates,  rents,  or  other  charges 
may  be  applied,  the  commission  is  author- 
ized to  apply  or  expend  any  such  revenue  for 
the  management  operation,  maintenance, 
l>etterment,  reconstruction,  or  replacement 
(A)  of  the  existing  non-toll  bridges,  formerly 
toll  or  otherwise,  over  the  Delaware  River 
between  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Commonxoealth  of  Pennsylvania  heretofore 
acquired  by  the  commission  pursuant  to  the 
protrisiOTU  of  Hie  act  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  approved  April  1,  1912  (Chapter  297), 
and  all  supplements  and  amendments  ttiere- 
to,  and  the  act  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  approved  May  8,  1919  (Pam- 
phlet Laws  148).  and  all  supplements  and 
aviendments  thereto,  and  IB)  of  all  other 
bridges  within  the  commission's  jurisdiction 
and  control  Betterment  shall  include  but 
not  be  limited  to  parking  areas  for  public 
transportation  services  and  all  facilities  ap- 
purtenant to  approved  projects. 

"(2)  The  commission  may  trorrow  money 
or  otherwise  incur  indebtednes  and  provide 
from  time  to  time  for  the  issuance  of  its 
bonds  or  other  obligations  for  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  authorized  in  this  supplemen- 
tal agreement  The  commission  is  auttior- 
ized  to  pledge  its  tolls,  rates,  rents,  and  other 
revenues,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  security  for 
the  repayment  with  interest  of  any  moneys 
borrowed  by  it  or  advanced  to  it  for  any  of 
its  auOwrized  purposes,  and  as  security  for 
the  satisfaction  of  any  other  obligation  as- 
sumed by  it  in  connection  with  such  loan  or 
advances. 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  commission  to 
fix.  charge,  and  collect  fees,  rentals,  tolls  or 
any  other  charges  on  Uie  bridges  within  its 
jurisdiction,  including  Uie  bridge  at  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap,  is  confirmed 

"(4)  The  covenants  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia as  set  forth  in  Article  VI  of  the  compact 
to  which  this  '.s  a  supplemental  agreement 
sfiall  be  f'ji.'.v  applicaltle  to  any  bonds  or 
other  ol>lioations  issued  or  undertaken  by 
the  commission.  Notwithstanding  Article  VI 
or  any  other  provision  of  the  compact  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Commonweolth 


of  Pennsylvania  may  construct  a  bridge 
across  the  Delaware  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Easton,  Pennsylvania,  and  Phillipsburg. 
New  Jersey,  within  10  miles  of  the  existing 
toll  bridge  at  that  location.  All  the  rest  and 
remainder  of  the  compact  as  amended  or 
supplemented,  shall  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  except  to  the  extent  it  is  inconsistent 
vaith  this  supplemental  agreement 

"(b)  The  commission  is  auOiorized  to  fix, 
charge,  or  collect  fees,  rentals,  tolls,  or  any 
other  charges  on  the  proposed  bridge  to  be 
constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey,  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  can  do  so  for  other  toll  bridges  under 
its  jurisdiction  and  control  Provided,  That 
Oie  United  States  Government  has  approved 
the  bridge  to  be  a  part  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
with  90  percent  of  Die  cost  of  construction  to 
be  contributed  by  ttie  United  States  Govern- 
ment And  provided  further,  TTiat  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  such  bridge  project  is  con- 
tributed by  the  commission.  The  commis- 
sion is  further  authorized  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  that  it  can 
do  so  for  all  the  other  toll  bridges  under  its 
jurisdiction  and  control  to  fix,  charge,  and 
collect  fees,  rentals,  tolls  or  any  ottier 
charges  on  any  other  bridge  within  its  juris- 
diction and  control  if  such  bridge  has  been 
constructed  in  part  with  Federal  funds. 

"(c)  The  consent  of  Congress  to  this  com- 
pact shall  constitute  Federal  approval  of  the 
powers  herein  vested  in  the  commission  and 
shall  also  constitute  authority  to  Die  United 
States  Department  of  Ttansportation  or  any 
successor  agency  and  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  grant  and  Federal  approvals  required 
hereunder  to  permit  the  commission  to  fix, 
charge,  and  collect  fees,  rentals,  tolls,  or  any 
other  charges  on  Die  bridges  within  its  juris- 
diction to  the  extent  provided  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  and  this  sut>section  and  the  com- 
pact 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  above  provi- 
sions, the  commission  shall  not  fix,  charge, 
or  collect  fees,  rentals,  toUs.  or  any  other 
charges  on  any  of  the  various  bridges  for- 
merly toll  or  otherwise  over  the  Delaware 
River  between  the  State  of  New  Jersery  and 
the  Commonuyealth  of  Pennsylvania  hereto- 
fore acquired  by  the  commission  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  approved  April  1,  1912  (chapter 
297),  and  all  supplements  and  amendments 
Oiereto,  and  the  act  of  ttie  Commonioealth  of 
Pennsylvania  approved  May  8,  1919  (Pam- 
phlet Laws  148),  and  all  supplements  and 
amendments  Oiereto. 

"(e)  At  any  time  that  Ou  commission  shall 
be  free  of  all  outstanding  indebtedness,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  Oie  Commonu>ealth 
of  Pennsylvania  may,  by  Oie  enactment  of 
sul>stantially  similar  acts,  require  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  tolls,  rates,  rents,  and  other 
charges  on  all  tnidges  within  Oie  commis- 
sion's jurisdiction  and  control  and,  thereaf- 
ter, all  costs  and  charges  in  connection  with 
the  construction,  management  operation, 
maintenance,  and  betterment  of  bridges 
within  the  jurisidiction  and  control  of  the 
commission  shall  be  Oie  financial  responsi- 
bility of  the  States  as  provided  by  law. ". 

SEC  I4S.  KNnitONMKNTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT. 

(a)  Preparation.— The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  prepare  or  have  prepared  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  in  connection 
with  providing  additional  highvoay  capacity 
in  the  Richmond-WiUowbrook  corridor  in 
Staten  Island,  New  York. 

(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 


the  Secretary,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  (other  than  Oie  Mass  TYansit  Ac- 
count), such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1986. 

(c)  Appucabiuty  or  Title  23.— Funds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  be  availat^  for 
obligation  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  funds  were  appor- 
tioned under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  except  Oiat  the  Federal  share  of 
Oie  cost  of  the  preparation  of  such  statement 
shall  be  100  percent  and  such  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  obligation  limitation. 
SEC  14*.  highway  designation. 

The  portion  of  Oklahoma  State  Route  99 
between  United  States  Route  70  and  Inter- 
state Route  1-44  which  portion  is  on  Oie 
Federal-aid  primary  system  shall  hereafter 
be  designated  as  "United  States  Highway 
377".  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regula- 
tion, document  record  or  oOier  paper  of  Oie 
United  States  to  such  highway  shall  be  held 
to  be  a  reference  to  "United  States  Highway 
377". 
SEC  IS*.  BRIDGE  NAMING. 

The  bridge  crossing  the  Mississippi  River 
on  Interstate  Route  1-80  near  Le  (Claire, 
Iowa,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "Fred  Schwengel  Bridge".  Any 
law,  regulation,  document  or  record  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  bridge  is  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  bridge 
as  Oie  "Fred  Schwengel  Bridge". 
SEC.  ISI.  STUDY  OF  HIGHWA  Y  BXPBNDITVRES,  REVE- 
NVBS,  AND  REU  TIVE  NEEDS 

(a)  Study  Description.— The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  study— 

(1)  to  determine  the  amount  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  funds  apportioned  and 
allocated  to  each  State  in  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  September  30,  1978,  and 
ending  before  October  1,  1983,  under  sec- 
tions 103(e)(4),  104(b).  144.  152,  and  157  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  and  section  203 
of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973  which 
were  expended  on  highway  projects  carried 
out  in  counties  of  such  State  utith  a  popula- 
tion of  less  Oian  50.000; 

(2)  to  determine  the  amount  and  the  per- 
centage of  estimated  tax  payments  attrilnU- 
able  to  highway  users  in  the  State  paid  into 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (oOier  than  Oie 
Mass  Transit  Account)  which  are  attritnita- 
ble  to  such  counties;  and 

(3)  to  determine  Oie  needs  of  such  counties 
and  the  State  for  improvements  of  highways 
on  the  Federal-aid  system  and  Oie  percent- 
age of  the  needs  of  Oie  State  for  such  im- 
provements which  are  needs  of  such  coun- 
ties. 

(b)  CONSULTAnoN.—In  carrying  out  the 
study  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
consult  any  department  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  Oie  United  States  or  any  State 
or  local  government 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  Oie 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
of  Oie  results  of  Oie  study  conducted  under 
this  section.  Such  report  shall  include,  at  a 
minimum,  a  State  by  State  analysis  of  the 
matters  referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

SBC  ISt.  STUDY  OF  apportionment  FOKMVLAS. 

(a)  Study  Description.— T?ie  Secretary 
shall  make  a  full  and  complete  study  regard- 
ing the  apportionment  and  allocation  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  made  available 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than 
the  Mass  Transit  Account)  under  sections 
103(e)(4).  104(b),  144,  152,  and  157  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  and  section  203  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973  for  the  pur- 
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allocated  among  the  States,  tai^ng 
count  the  relative  needs  of 
hightoay  improvements  and 
tax  payments  attributable  to  hibhway 
in  each  State  paid  into  the  Higfiway 
Fund    (other  than   the  Mass 
count). 
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(b)  Consultation.— In 
study  under  this  section,  the 
consult  unth  oOier  agencies  of 
Government  and  unth  agencies 
local  governments. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  Oian  o 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
Secretary  sfiall  submit  a  repor 
suits  of  such  study  to   Co 
with   recommendations  for  lesAslation 
modifying  Oie  formulas  apponioning 
allocating  the  assistance  referrt^ 
section  (a)  to  conform  to  the 
such  study. 

SEC.  ISi.  BRIDGE  FORMULA  STUDY. 
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(a)  Contract   With  T^anspoHtation 
SEARCH  Board.— The  Secretary 
into    appropriate    arrangements 
TYansportation  Research  Boan 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences 
compretiensive  study  of  the 
forcement    of   the    limitations 
weights  imposed  by  application 
mula  contained  in  section  127 (i) 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Consultation  With  Certa^  Transpor- 
tation Interests.— The  Transportation  Re- 
search Board  shaU  conduct  the  study  under 
this  section  only  after  consulti  ig  transpor- 
tation officials,  representatives  3/  Oie  motor 
truck  manufacturing  industry,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Oie  trucking  indu  itry  (includ- 
ing special  permit  haulers  and  tsers  of  con- 
struction and  oOier  vehicles  whiph  engage  in 
heavy  hauling  operations). 

(c)  Report.— 


Con  Tress 


(1)  DEADUNE.—Not  later  that 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
the   Transportation   Research 
report  to  Oie  Secretary  and 
results  of  the  study  conducted 
section. 

12)  Contents.— The  report  shall  include— 

(A)  an  assessment  of  Oie  poiential  costs 
and  benefits  of  enforcing  the  lit  litations  on 
vehicle  weights  imposed  by  apjlication 
Oie  formula  contained  in  section 
title  23.  United  States  Code, 

(B)  any  recommendations  of 
concerning  modifications  of 
and 

(C)  an  examination  of  altem!^ive  means 
of  regulating  truck  weights  on  bpdges. 


requiren  ents 
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The  report  sliall  also  identify 
loading  and  spacing 
into  account  all  costs  and 
ness.  government  and  the  generkl 

(d)  Authorization   or  Apprdprutions.— 
There  is  auOiorized  to  be  appr  }priated 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other 
Mass  TVansit  Account)  $500, 
year  1987  for  conducting  the 
subsection  (a). 

(e)  Appucabiuty  or  Tttle  23. 
thorized  l>y  this  section  shall  be 
obligation  in  the  same  mannei 
same  extent  as  if  such  funds 
Honed  under  chapter  1  of  titk 
States  Code,  and  such  funds 
avaUable  until  expended  and 
siUtject  to  any  ol>ligation  limitation. 
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SKC    lU    STVDY   OF   BKBWAY  BUDGES    WBICB 
CKOSS  HAIL  UNKS. 

(a)  Needs  InvEsnoATJON.—The  Secretary 
ihaU  cotutuct  a  compreheruive  study  and  in- 
vettigation  of  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance needs  for  highway  bridges  which  cross 
rail  lines  and  whose  ownership  tuu  been  dis- 
puted. 5mcA  study  and  investigation  shall 
asses*— 

(1)  railroad  and  highway  needs  relating  to 
safety,  capacity,  and  mobility  and  the  needs 
of  communities  affected  by  such  bridges; 

(2J  the  feasibility  of  addressing  these  needs 
on  a  cfymprehensive,  national  basis;  and 

(3J  the  responsibility  of  railroad  and  high- 
way  authorities  in  addressing  these  needs. 

<b)  Report.— Not  later  than  30  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  sulrmit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  Secretary's  study  and  investi- 
gation along  with  recommendations  on  how 
the  bridge  needs  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
may  best  be  addressed  on  a  long  term  basis 
in  a  cost  effective  manner. 

SBC  ISl.  PAMKING  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS. 

(a)  STVDY.—The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  for  the  purpose  of  determining— 

(1)  any  problems  encountered  by  handi- 
capped person*  in  parking  motor  vehicles; 
and 

(2)  whether  or  not  each  State  should  estab- 
lish parking  privileges  for  handicapped  per- 
sons and  grant  to  nonresidents  of  the  State 
the  same  parking  privileges  as  are  granted 
to  resident*. 

(b>  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  result*  of  the  study  conducted  under 
tubsection  (a). 

(c)  Deveiopmemt  or  Proposed  Uniform 
State  Law.— 

(It  Requirement.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines under  subsection  la)  that  each  State 
should  estaltnsh  parking  privileges  for 
handicapped  persons  and  grant  to  nonresi- 
dents of  the  State  the  same  parking  prim- 
leges  as  are  granted  to  residents,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  develop  a  proposed  uniform  State 
law  with  respect  to  parking  privileges  for 
handicapped  persons  and  submit  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  uniform  State  law  to  Congress 
and  each  State. 

(2)  Factors  to  consider.— In  developing 
the  proposed  uniform  State  law,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  States  and  shall 
consider  any  advantages— 

<A)  of  ensuring  that  parking  privileges  for 
handicapped  persons  may  be  utilized  wheth- 
er a  handicapped  person  is  a  passenger  or  a 
driven 

fBJ  of  the  use  of  the  international  s%rmbol 
of  acces*  as  the  exclusive  symbol  identifying 
parking  zones  for  handicapped  persons  and 
identifying  vehicles  that  may  park  in  such 
parking  zones; 

IC)  of  displaying  the  international  symbol 
of  access  on  license  plates  or  license  plate 
decals  and  on  identification  placards;  and 

(D>  of  designing  any  identification 
placard  so  that  the  placard  is  easily  visible 
when  placed  in  the  interior  of  any  vehicle. 

<3t  Report.— If  a  proposed  uniform  State 
taw  with  respect  to  parking  privileges  for 
handicapped  persons  is  developed  and  suth 
mitted  to  Congress  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  such  sutrmission 
and  each  year  thereafter  on  the  extent  to 
which  each  State  has  adopted  the  proposed 
uniform  State  law. 

SEC  lit.  FEASIBIUTY  SrVDY  OF  VSING  BKBWAY 
ElECnUFKATWN  SYSTEMS. 

(a)  Grant  PvRPOSE.—The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  grant  to  the  California  Department 


of  Transportation  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  and  applicability  of 
utilizing  a  highway  electrification  system  as 
a  source  of  energy  for  highway  vehicles. 
Such  grant  shall  cover  the  costs  of  activities 
necessary  to  make  such  determination,  in- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  necessary  land 
acQuisition,  construction  of  a  test  facility, 
research,  planning,  analysis,  and  engineer- 
ing. 

(bt  Grant  CoNomoNs.-A  grant  may  only 
be  made  under  this  section  if  the  California 
Department  of  Transportation  agrees— 

(II  to  conduct,  through  the  test  facility  to 
be  constructed  under  such  grant,  a  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  applicability 
of  using  a  highway  electrification  system  as 
a  source  of  energy  for  highioay  vehicles,  and 

(21  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  on 
the  results  of  such  study  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  such  construction  is 
completed. 

(c)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the 
Mass  Transit  Account).  t970,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987,  1S88, 
and  1989. 

(d)  Appucabiuty  or  Title  23.— Funds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  be  aiHiilable  for 
obligation  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  funds  were  appor- 
tioned under  chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  except  that  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  acquisition  and  construction  of 
the  test  facility  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  100  percent,  and  such  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  and  shall 
not  6e  subject  to  any  obligation  limitation. 
sec  is7.  cost  effectiveness  stvdy  of  bigbway 

upgrading 
(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study— 

(1)  to  determine  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
carrying  out  a  project  to  upgrade  Route 
219— 

(A)  betu>een  its  intersection  with  Inter- 
state Route  1-80  near  Dubois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  its  intersection  with  the  boundary  be- 
tween New  York  and  Pennsylvania  near 
Bradford,  Pennsylvania;  and 

(B)  between  its  intersection  with  New 
York  Route  242  near  EUicottville,  New  York, 
and  its  intersection  with  New  York  Route  1 7 
(Southern  Tier  Expressway)  in  Salamanca, 
New  York; 

to  the  geometric  and  construction  standards 
adopted  for  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways; 

(2)  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  partially 
financing  such  project  urith  toll  revenues,  of 
using  reclaimed  strip  mining  lands  for 
right-of-way  for  such  project,  and  of  avoid- 
ing encroachment  upon  national  and  State 
forests  and  State  game  lands  in  carrying  out 
such  project;  and 

(3)  to  determine  the  alignment  on  which 
such  project  should  be  carried  out 

(bl  Report.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
on  the  results  of  the  study  conducted  under 
this  section  together  urith  any  recommenda- 
tions the  Secretary  may  hatre  concerning  the 
project  described  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Authorization  or  Approprutions.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the 
Mass  Transit  Account)  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion tl, 000.000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(d)  Appucabiuty  or  Title  23.— Funds  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shall  6e  available  for 
obligation  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 


same  extent  a*  if  such  funds  were  appor- 
tioned under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  study  under  this  section  shall 
be  100  percent,  and  such  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  shall  not  be 
sutiject  to  any  obligation  limitation. 

SEC  Its.  BRIDGE  MANAGEMENT  STVDY. 

(a)  iNVEsnoATiON  AND  STUDY.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  full  and  complete  investi- 
gation and  study  of  State  bridge  manage- 
ment prograTns  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  States  participating  in 
the  Federal  bridge  replacement  and  rehabili- 
tation program  under  section  144  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  need  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive bridge  management  program. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  results  of  the  investigation  and  study 
conducted  under  subsection  (a)  together 
with  recommendations  (including  legisla- 
tive arid  administratit>e  recommendations) 
concerning  Stale  establishment  of  compre- 
hensive bridge  management  programs  and 
any  minimum  requirements  of  such  pro- 
grams which  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate t>ased  on  the  findings  of  such  investi- 
gation and  study. 

SEC.  lit.  state  maintenance  program  STVDY. 

(a)  Investigation  and  Study.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  enter  into  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  conduct  a  complete  investigation  of 
the  appropriateness  of  establishing  mini- 
mum Federal  guidelines  for  maintenance  of 
the  Federal-aid  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  systems. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  and  Congress  a  report  on  the 
results  of  the  investigation  and  study  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a)  together  with 
recommendations  (including  legislatixje  and 
administratit>e  recommendations)  concern- 
ing establishment  of  minimum  Federal 
guidelines  for  maintenance  of  the  Federal- 
aid  primary,  secondary,  and  urban  systems. 
SEC.  lit.  BIGBWAY  FEASIBILITY  STVDY. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
ipith  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri,  shall  study  the  feasibility  and  ne- 
cessity of  constructing  to  appropriate  stand- 
ards a  proposed  highway  along  a  route  from 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  to  Texarkana,  Fort 
Smith,  and  Fayetteville.  Arkansas,  and 
Carthage  and  Kansas  City,  MissourL  Such 
study  shall  update  the  feasibility  study  con- 
ducted under  section  143(6)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highxoay  Act  of  1973. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  this  sectiorL 

SBC.  HL  CAUFOHMA  FEASIBILITY  STVDY. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  study  the 
feasilnlity  and  necessity  of  constructing  a 
bypass  hightoay  around  the  city  of  Sebaato- 
poU  California. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  nine  month* 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  resiUts  of  the  study  conducted 
under  this  section.  Such  report  shall  com- 
pare the  costs  and  benefits  of  constructing 
the  highway  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
and  shall  include  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  concerning  the  location  of 
such  highway  and  appropriate  design  stand- 
ards for  such  highxoay. 


(c)  Authorization  of  Approprution.— 
There  i*  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  the  Highioay  Trust  Fund  (other  than  the 
Mass  TVatuif  Account),  to  carry  out  thi*  sec- 
tion tlOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(d)  Appucabiuty  of  Title  23.— Fund*  au- 
thorized by  thi*  section  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
tame  extent  as  if  such  funds  were  appor- 
tioned under  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
State*  Code;  except  that  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  study  under  this  section  shall 
be  100  percent,  and  such  funds  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  obligation  limitation. 

SEC  lit  NEW  YORK  FEASIBIUTY  STVDY. 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  study  the 
feasibility  and  necessity  of  constructing  a 
major  highwr.y  on  an  inland  route  as  an  al- 
ternative to  New  York  Route  5  from  the  cen- 
tral business  district  of  Buffalo,  New  York 
to  the  toums  imTnediately  south  of  Buffalo, 
New  York  to  the  towns  immediately  south 
of  Buffalo,  New  York 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Uiis  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
on  the  result*  of  the  study  conducted  under 
this  section  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions the  Secretary  may  have  concerning  the 
project  descritied  in  subsection  (a). 

TITLE  II— HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ACT  OF 
1986 

SEC  Ml.  SBOKT  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Highioay 
Safety  Act  of  1986". 
SEC  M£  BIGBWA  Y  SAFETY. 

(a)  Authorizations  or  Approprutions.— 
The  following  sums  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
(other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Account): 

(1)  Bridge  replacement  and  rehabiuta- 
TJON.-For  bridge  replacement  and  rehabili- 
tation under  section  144  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  tl, 755,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989, 
1990.  and  1991. 

(2)  Eumination  or  hazards.— For  projects 
for  elimination  of  hazards  under  section  152 
Of  titU  23,  United  States  Code,  $170,000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987. 
1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991. 

(3)  NHTSA  HiOHWAY  safety  proorams.— 
For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  by  the  National  High- 
ioay Traffic  Safety  Administration 
tl23.000.000  for  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990, 
and  1991. 

(4)  NHTSA  HIOHWAY  SAFETY  RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT.— For  Carrying  out  section  403 
of  such  title  by  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  1 3 3,000,000  for 
fiscal  years  1987.  1988.  1989,  1990,  and  1991. 

(5)  FHWA  HIOHWAY  SAEETY  PROORAMS.— For 

carrying  out  section  402  of  such  title  by  the 
Federal  Highioay  Administration 

tlO.000.000  for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989. 
1990.  and  1991. 

(6)  FHWA    HIOHWAY  SAEETY  RESEARCH  AMD 

DEVELOPMENT.— For  Carrying  out  sections 
307(a)  and  403  of  such  title  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  tlO.OOO.OOO  per 
fiscal  year  for  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989, 
1990.  and  1991. 

(b)  Extension  or  NHTSA  Highway  Safety 
Programs  for  Fiscal  Year  1987.— Section 
203(a)  of  the  Surface  Trantportation  Attiat- 
ance  Act  of  1982  is  amended— 

(IJ  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  paragraph  ",  and  tl23,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1987"; 


(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  by  inserting  "and  September  30,  1987" 
after  "1986,":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)(B)  by  striking  out 
"and  September  30,  1986, "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30,  1986,  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,". 

(c)  Minimum  Obuqations  or  NHTSA  High- 
WA  Y  Safety  A  uthoriza  tions.  — 

(1)  Enforcement  or  ss  mph  speed  limit.— 
Out  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  sul>section  (a)(3)  of  this  section 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and 
1991.  not  less  than  1 20.000,000  per  fiscal 
year  stuill  be  obligated  under  section  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  55-miles-per-tiour  speed 
limit  establistied  by  section  154  of  such  title. 

(2)  Safety  belt  programs.— Each  State 
shall  expend  each  fiscal  year  not  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  it  for 
such  fiscal  year  of  the  sums  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section,  for  pro- 
grams to  encourage  the  use  of  safety  belts  bv 
drivers  of,  and  passengers  in,  motor  vehi- 
cles. 

(d)  Obugation  Ceiung  for  Highway 
Satety  Programs.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  total  of  all  obli- 
gations for  highway  safety  programs  carried 
out  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  under  section  402  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  shall  not  exceed 
1 126,000.000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1987,  1988,  1989.  1990.  and  1991,  and 
the  total  of  all  obligations  for  highway 
safety  programs  carried  out  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  under  such  section 
shall  not  exceed  tl 0,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989, 
1990,  and  1991. 

SEC    ttt    COMMERCIAL   MOTOR    VEBICLE  SAFETY 
GRANTS. 

Section  404  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  2304)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"a  uthorizations 

"Sec.  404.  (a)(1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  402  of  this  title,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count) tlO,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
120,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
t30,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(2)  There  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  incur  obligations  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  title,  out  of  the  Highioay 
Trust  Fund  (other  than  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count), t50,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990,  and 
1991. 

"(b)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
and  funds  made  available,  by  this  section 
shall  6e  used  to  reimburse  States  pro  rata  for 
the  Federal  share  of  Die  costs  incurred. 

"(c)  Grants  made  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  this  part  shall  be  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  one  year. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  beginning  after  September  30,  1986, 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  a  grant  to  a 
State  under  section  402  shall  be  deemed  a 
contractual  obligation  of  the  United  States 
for  payment  of  the  Federal  stiare  of  the  costs 
incurred  try  such  State  in  development  or 
implementation  or  both  of  programs  to  en- 
force commercial  motor  vehicle  rules,  regu- 
lations, standards,  and  order*. 

"(e)  Funds  authorized  to  tie  appropriated, 
and  funds  made  availalile,  to  carry  out  this 
section  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  funds  are  authorized  or  made  avail- 
able, as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  three  tuc- 
ceeding  fiscal  year*. 


compd^amce; 


"(f)  On  October  1  cfeachfite^l 
ning  after  September  30,  1986, 
may  deduct,  from  fund*  made 
such  fiscal  year  by  swJxecHoh 
amount  not  to  exceed  one-hdl,' 
cent  of  the  amount  of  such  fund* 
i*tering  *ection  402  of  thi* 
fi*cal  year. ". 

SEC  2H.  ti  MPB  speed  UMIT. 

(a)  Weighted  Compliance 

(1)  In  general.— Section  lS4ff) 
United  States  Code,  i*  amended 
follows: 

"(f)  Enforcement.— 

"(1)  Determination  of 
TY.—If  the  compliance  score  of 
termined  by  application  of  th4 
forth  in  paragraph  (2)  to  the 
by  such  State  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  yeai 
the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the 
tionment    of    Federal-aid 
under  each  of  sections  104(b)^), 
and  104(b)(6)  of  this  titU  in 
amount  of  not  less  than  2.5 
more  than  5  percent,  of  the 
portioned  for  the  following 
the  case  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
score  of  such  State  as  so 
625,  and  not  less  than  5 
more  than  10  percent,  in  the 
quent  fiscal  years. 

"(2)  Compliance  formula.-. 
this  section,  the  formula  for 
compliance  score  of  a  State 
year  under  this  section  shall  be 
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"(3)  Formula  factors.— For 
the  formula  in  paragraph  (2)— 

"(A)  X  equals  the  percentage 
mile*  of  travel  in  a  fiscal  year 
55  mph  highways  which  occu- 
access  highways; 

"(B)  Y  equals  100  minus  X; 

"(C)  A  equals  the  percentagi 
traveling  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
limited  access  highways  at 
of  55  miles  per  hour  but  not  in 
miles  per  hour; 

"(D)  B  equals  the  percentagt 
traveling  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
limited  access  highways  at 
of  60  miles  per  hour  Imt  not  in 
miles  per  hour; 

"(E)  C  equals  the  percentagt 
traveling  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
limited  access  highways  at 
of  65  miles  per  hour; 

"(F)  D  equals  the  percentagt 
traveling  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
mph  highways  (other  than 
highways)  at  speeds  in  excess  of 
hour  Imt  not  in  excess  of  60 

"(G)  E  eqwils  the  percentagt 
traveling  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
such  55  mph  highways  at  speeds 
60  miles  per  hour  tmt  not  in 
miles  per  hour;  and 

"(H)  F  equals  the  percentagt 
traveling  in  the  fiscal  year  in 
such  55  mph  highways  at  speed* 
65  miles  per  hour. 

"(4)  Definitions  of  terms.—. 
of  thi*  section— 

"(A)  55  MPH  HIGHWAY.— The 
highway'  means  any  public 
speed  limit  which  is  posted  on 
ary  1,  1983,  at  55  miles  per  hour, 
such  term  doe*  not  include  any 
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vhich  the  potted  speed  limit  has  been  re- 
diiced  after  ruch  date  baaed  on  legitimate 
traffic  tttjety  rettuirements  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(B)  LmrrtD  access  mairwAY.—The  term 
limited  access  highway'  means  any  divided 
55  mph  highway  or  segment  on  which  access 
is  fully  controlled. ". 

(Z)  ConroRMiNa  amsndmests.—(A)  Section 
lS4(e)  of  such  title  is  amended— 

li)  by  striking  out  "public  highways  vnth 
speed  limits  posted  at  fifty-five  miles  per 
hour"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "55  mph 
highways"; 

<ii)  by  striking  out  "which  takes  inUi  ac- 
count the  variability  of  speedometer  read- 
irigs  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"which  take  into  account";  and 

(iiiJ  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Data  submitted  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
determines  by  rule  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
subsection  (fJ." 

(B)  Section  lS4<h)  of  such  title  is  amended 
6v  striking  out  "the  percentage"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "miles  per  hour"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  compliance  score  for 
such  StaU". 

(3)  AppucABiUTY.—The  amendments  made 
by  paragraphs  (IJ  and  (2)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to— 

<A)  data  collected  under  section  ISilet  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  after  September 
30.  IMS,  and 

<B)  reductions  in  apportionments  based 
on  such  data. 

(b)  ADMINISmUTtOS  Throuoh  NHTSA.— 

(1)  In  qenekal.— Section  1S4  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"<V  Administration  Through  NHTSA.— 
The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this  section 
and  section  141  (a f  of  this  title  through  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration. ". 

(2)  EmcnvE  date.— The  amendment  made 
by  paragraph  fl)  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thU  Act  but  not  later  than  October  1, 
19S7. 

SgC  Mf.  ALCOBOL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  PltOCRAMS. 

fa)  Modification  or  Prompt  Suspension 
Requirement  roR  Basic  Grants.— Section 
408(e)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  U 
am/ended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  MoDiriED  basic  orants  roR  less  than 
PROMPT  sasPEMSiON.—For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  State  which  would  be  eligible  for  a 
basic  grant  but  for  the  suspension  of  drivers' 
licenses  referred  to  suttparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  sul)section  not  being 
made  promptly  shall  be  eligiltle  for  such  a 
grant  if  the  Secretary,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  issue,  determines 
that  such  State  is  suspending  drivers'  li- 
censes within  120  days  of  the  determination 
of  probable  cause  and  is  making  reasonable 
progress  in  further  reducing  the  time  period 
between  such  determination  and  suspen- 
sion. 

"(S)  Modified  &asic  orants  for  restricted 
LICENSES  IN  HARDSHIP  CASES.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  a  State  which  does  not  in  all 
eases  suspend  drivers'  licenses  of  individ- 
wils  lo/ko  are  determined,  as  a  result  of 
diemical  tests,  to  be  intoxicated  or  who 
refuse  to  submit  to  such  tests  but  which  is 
otherwise  elioibU  for  a  basic  grant,  shaU  be 
Hioible  for  such  a  grant  if  the  Secretary, 
under  ntcft  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
issue,  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  only  cases  in  which  the  State  does 
not  suspend  the  drivers'  licenses  of  such  in- 
dividuals are  those  cases  in  which— 


"(i)  a  showing  of  hardship  is  made,  and 

"(ii)  the  driver's  license  is  restricted  in  a 
manner  which  permits  the  individual  to 
drive  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  relieve 
such  hardship; 

"(B)  during  any  calendar  quarter,  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
such  cases  involving  first  offenders  results 
in  restricted  licenses;  and 

"(C)  during  any  calendar  quarter,  not 
more  than  IS  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
such  cases  involving  repeat  offenders  results 
in  restricted  licenses. ". 

(b)  Amount  of  Modified  Basic  Grant.— 
Section  408(d)(1)  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(V  by  inserting  "(A)  In  oeneral.—"  before 
"Subject";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(B)  Modified  basic  orants.— Subject  to 
subsection  (c),  the  amount  of  a  basic  grant 
made  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  any  Slate  which  is  eligible  for  such  a 
grant  under  subsection  (e)(4)  or  (e)(S)  shall 
equal  20  percent  of  the  amount  apportioned 
to  such  State  for  fiscal  year  1983  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  title. ". 

(c)  Availability  of  Funds.— Section  408(g) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
the  foUovDing:  "and  except  that  sums  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended". 

(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
408(d)  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "Amounts  of  Grants.—" 
after  "(d)"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  try  inserting  "Basic 
GRANTS.-"  after  "(1)"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  indenting  sulh 
paragraph  (A),  as  designated  by  sul>section 
(b)  of  this  section,  and  aligning  such  sub- 
paragraph urith  subparagraph  (B)  of  such 
paragraph,  as  added  by  such  subsection; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (2)  try  inserting  "Supple- 
MENTAL  GRANTS.— "  before  "Subjcct  to"; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  "Special 
ORAMTS.-"  ttefore  "Sutfject  to";  and 

(F)  by  indenting  paragraph  (1)  and  align- 
ing such  paragraph  and  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  with  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (e),  as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

12)  Section  408(e)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  "Eugibiuty  Criteria.—" 
after  "(e)"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (I)  by  inserting  "Basic 
grants.-  "  before  "For  purposes  "; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  'Supple- 
mental GRANTS.—"  iKfore  "For  purposes"; 

(D)  in  paragrajA  (3)  by  inserting  "Special 
GRANTS.-" before  "For  purposes"; 

(E)  t>y  indenting  paragraph  (1)  and  align- 
ing such  paragraph  and  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  with  paragraph  (4),  as  added  by  suttsec- 
tion  (a)  of  this  section; 

(F)  try  aligning  the  sutiparagraphs  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  with  sutiparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (5),  as  added  l»y  such  sut>section 
(a);  and 

(G)  by  aligning  the  clauses  of  «ubpara- 
graphs  (A)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (3),  includ- 
ing subclauses  (I)  and  (II)  of  paragraph 
(3)(A)(ii),  urith  clause  (i)  of  paragraph 
(5)(A),  as  added  by  such  suluection  (a). 

SSC  Ml  AFPUCABIUTY  OF  LENGTH  UMITATIOSS 
TO  CERTAIN  TRUCK  TRACTORS. 

(a)  PnEEMPTiON.—Section  411(c)  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1982 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  "prohibit"  the 
following:  "maxi-cuJ>e  vehicles  or". 

(b)  Majci-Cube  Vehicle  Defined.— Section 
411(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 


"(1)"  before  "For  the  purposes"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  foUcvy- 
ing: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "nuixi- 
cube  vehicle'  means  a  truck  tractor  com- 
Irined  with  a  semi-trailer  and  a  separable 
cargo-carrying  unit  which  is  designed  to  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  through  the  semi-trail- 
er, except  that  the  entire  comtrination  shaU 
not  exceed  6S  feet  in  length  and  the  separa- 
ble cargo-carrying  unit  shall  not  exceed  34 
feet  in  length. ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
411(i)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"maxi-cuf>e  vehicles  or"  before  "motor  vehi- 
cle comtrinations"  each  place  it  appears. 

SSC.  M7.  SCHOOL8VS  SAFETY  MEASURES. 

(a)  Study.— 

(1)  National  academy  or  sciEMCts.—Not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  un- 
dertake to  enter  into  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
investigation  of  the  principal  causes  of  fa- 
talities and  injuries  to  schoolchildren  riding 
in  schoolbuses  and  of  the  use  of  sealbelts  in 
schoolbuses  and  other  measures  that  may 
improve  the  safety  of  schooltrus  transporta- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  study  and  investi- 
gation is  to  determine  those  safety  measures 
that  are  the  most  effective  in  protecting  the 
safety  of  schoolchildren  while  boarding, 
leaving,  and  riding  in  schoolbuses. 

(2)  Report.— In  entering  into  any  arrange- 
ments vrith  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  conducting  the  study  and  investi- 
gation under  this  suttsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  request  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  sutrmit,  not  later  than  December  31, 
1987,  to  Congress  and  the  Secretary  a  report 
on  the  results  of  such  study  and  investiga- 
tion. The  report  shall  contain  a  list  of  those 
safety  measures  determined  by  the  Academy 
to  be  most  effective  in  protecting  the  safety 
of  schoolchildren  while  l>oarding,  leaving, 
and  riding  in  schoolbuses. 

(3)  Review  of  report.— Upon  receipt  of  the 
report  under  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary 
shall  review  such  report  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  those  safety  measures  that  are 
the  most  effective  in  protecting  the  safety  of 
schoolchildren  while  tmarding,  leaving,  and 
riding  in  schoolbuses.  Not  later  than  March 
1,  1988,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  list  of  those  safety  meas- 
ures which  the  Secretary  determines  are  the 
most  effective  in  protecting  the  safety  of 
such  children. 

(4)  Information.— Upon  request  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Secretary 
shaU  furnish  to  the  Academy  any  informa- 
tion which  the  Academy  deems  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  study  and  in- 
t^estigation  under  this  sut>sectiorL 

(b)  SCHOOLBUS  Safety  Grant  Program.- 

(1)  Set-aside.— Before  apportioning  any 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  section 
402  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1989,  1990,  and  1991.  the  Sec- 
retary may  set  aside  an  amount  rwt  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  for  making  grants  to 
States  to  implement  those  schooltrus  safety 
measures  putilished  by  the  Secretary  under 
suluection  (a). 

(2)  AppucATiON.—Any  State  interested  in 
receiving  under  this  subsection  a  grant  to 
implement  schoolbus  safety  measures  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  1990,  or  1991  shaU  submit 
to  the  Secretary  an  application  for  such 
grant  Applications  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  submitted  at  such  time  and  in  such 
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form  and  contain  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  try  regulation. 

(3)  Limitation.— No  State  shall  receive 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  funds  set  aside 
pursuant  to  Otis  sulrsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  in  grants  under  this  suttsectUm. 

SEC.  Ml  STANDARDS  FOR  SPUSH  AND  SPRA  Y  SUP- 
FRESSANT  DEVICES 

Section  414  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
AssUtance  Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  2314)  U 
amended  try  redesignating  subsection  (c), 
and  any  references  thereto,  as  subsection  (d) 
and  Ini  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  shall  not  establish  final  minimum 
standards  with  respect  to  the  performance 
and  installation  of  splash  and  spray  sup- 
pression devices  for  use  on  truck  tractors, 
semitrailers,  or  trailers  until— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
there  is  available  technology  that  can  (A) 
sulutantially  reduce  splash  and  spray  from 
truck  tractors,  semitrailers,  and  trailers, 
and  (B)  substantially  improt>e  visilrUity  of 
drivers,  as  demonstrated  during  testing 
under  toind,  rain,  and  toet  roadway  condi- 
tions in  actual  highway  use; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  the 
standards  Irased  on  such  technology  will 
result  in  protecting  the  public  from  unrea- 
sonnble  risk  of  death  or  injury  due  to  acci- 
dents resulting  from  splash  and  spray  from 
truck  tractors,  semitrailers,  and  trailers; 
and 

"(3)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
there  exists  3  or  more  unaffiliated  manufac- 
turers capable  of  manufacturing  devices 
meeting  the  standards  to  be  established. ". 

SEC  M».  USE  OF  CERTAIN  REPORTS  AS  EVIDENCE. 

Noturithstanding  any  oUier  provision  of 
law,  no  report,  list,  schedule,  or  survey  pre- 
pared by  or  for  a  State  pursuant  to  section 
1S2  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  section 
203  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973  shaU 
be  admitted  as  evidence  or  used  in  any  suit 
or  action  for  damages  arising  out  of  any 
matter  referred  to  in  such  report,  list,  sched- 
ule, or  survey. 

SEC  ill.  EMERGENCY  CAU  BOXES. 

Section  101(a)  of  titU  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  in  the  tenth  undesignated 
paragraph  (relating  to  the  definition  of 
highway  safety  improvement  project)  by  in- 
serting after  "pavement  marking,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "installs  or  replaces  emergency  mo- 
torist-aid call  troxes, ". 

SEC  ill.  RAILROAD-HIGHWAY  CROSSINGS  AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  203(b)  of  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973  is  ametuied  by 
striking  out  "and"  the  first  jOace  it  appears 
and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and 
tl40,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1987,  September  30, 
1988,  September  30,  1989,  September  30, 
1990,  and  September  30,  1991. ". 
SEC  lit  NATIONAL  DRIVER  REGISTER  AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  IZ-MoMTH  Extension  of  Deadline  for 
Final  Rvlks.— Section  203(c)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Driver  Register  Act  of  1982  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  oiU  "eighteen  months"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "24  months";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "pvMish  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed rulemaking  and,  within  6  months 
after  the  last  day  of  such  24-month  period, " 
afUr  "title, ". 

(b)  Pilot  Test  Program.— Section  207  of 
such  Act  is  amended— 


(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "and 
implement,  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title, "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  shall,  within 
thirty"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  within 
30";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "select"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "and  shall  select,  within  12 
months  after  the  last  day  of  such  30-month 
period,"; 

(3)  in  sulisection  (d)  by  striking  out  "two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  Ais 
title,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "16 
months  after  the  selection  of  the  four  pilot 
States  under  subsection  (b), ";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Not  later  than  6  months  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  pilot  program  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  such 
program.  Such  report  shall  include— 

"(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  technology  uti- 
lized in  such  program; 

"(2)  an  evaluation  of  such  program; 

"(3)  a  projection  of  accomplishments 
which  would  result  from  the  acquisition  of 
electronic  transfer  equipment  and  methods 
by  States  other  than  those  which  participat- 
ed in  such  program;  and 

"(4)  any  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  the  desirability  of  extending 
Oie  authorization  of  appropriatioru  for  this 
title  beyond  fiscal  year  1987. ". 

(c)  Report  by  Secretary.— Section  210  of 
such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  try  striking  out  "the  expiration  of  the 
four-year  period  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3  years  after  the  establishment  of  a 
fully  electronic  Register  system  under  sec- 
tion 203, ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

SEC.    211    HIGHWAY    SAFETY    PROGRAM    AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  GuiDEUNES.— Section  402  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "standard"  and  "standards"  each  place 
they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"guideline"  and  "guidelines",  respectively. 

(b)  Waivers  for  Experimental  Pro- 
grams.—Sulisection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(c)  EuMiNATiON  or  Certain  Condition.— 
Subsection  (b)(1)  of  such  section  is  amended 
try  striking  out  subparagraph  (D),  relating 
to  comprehensive  driver  training  programs, 
and  try  redesignating  subparagraphs  (E)  and 
(F)  (and  any  references  thereto)  as  subpara- 
graphs (D)  and  (E),  respectively. 

(d)  Rulemaking  Process.— Subsection  (j) 
of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(j)  Rulemaking  Process.— The  Secretary 
shah,  not  later  than  September  1,  1987,  Iregin 
a  rulemaking  process  to  determine  those 
programs  most  effective  in  reducing  acci- 
dents, injuries,  and  deaths.  Not  later  than 
April  1,  1988,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
a  final  rule  establishing  those  programs  de- 
termined to  be  most  effective  in  reducing  ac- 
cidents, injuries,  and  deaths.  If  such  rule  is 
promulgated  try  April  1,  1988,  then  it  shaU 
take  effect  October  1,  1988.  If  such  rule  is 
not  promulgated  try  April  1,  1988,  it  shall 
lake  effect  October  1,  1989.  After  a  rule  is 
promulgated  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
thereafter  revise  such  rule  under  a  rulemak- 
ing process  descritred  in  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection.  Any  rule  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  promulgated  taking  into  ac- 
count consideration  of  the  States  having  a 
major  role   in   estat>lishing  programs   de- 


takes 
b]' 


scritred  in  the  first  sentence 
tiotL  When  a  rule  promulga^ 
ance  with  this  subsection 
those  programs  established 
most  effective  in  reducing 
ries,  and  deaths  shall  be  elig^ 
Federal  financial  assistance 
turn.". 
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technu,-ues. 


(a)  National  Highway 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  209 
Safety  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
lows: 

"(d)  Utilizing  those 
and   practices    determined 
under  subsection  (b),  the 
portation  shall  conduct  a 
safety  campaign  utilizing  the 
tional  television  and  radio 
inform  the  public  of 
and  practices  to  reduce  the 
verity  of  highway  accidents, 
the  180th  day  after  the  daU  of 
the  first  report  to  Congress 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
commence  the  conduct  of 

(b)  Limitation  on 
tion   (h)  of  such  section   is 
adding  at  the  end  thereof 
"None  of  the  amounts 
subsection  shall  be  available 
for  any  education  or 
conducted   in   connection 
mentation  of  Federal  Motor 
Standard  208  (49  C.F.R.  571 

(c)  Obugation  Ceiuno. 
such  section  is  amended  by 
the  period  at  the  end  the 
except  that  the  funds 
propriated  to  carry  out  this 
be  subject  to  any  obligation 
SEC  Hi.  RAIUtOAD-HICHWA  Y 
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(a)  Study.— The  Secretary, 
with  the  Association  of 
and  the  American  Association 
way  and  Transportation 
duct  a  comprehensive  study 
tion  of  national  railroad-higfi 
improvement  and  maintenance 
study  and  investigation  shall 

(1)  railroad  and  highway 
crossing  safety,  capacity,  and 
the  needs  of  communities 
road-highway  crossings; 

(2)  the  feasitrility  of  addressi^ 
on  a  corridor  or  system  bom, 

(3)  the  responsilrility  of  rail 
authorities  in  addressing  these 
In  carrying  out  such  study, 
shall  consider  the  progress  anc 
the  programs  and  projects 
on,  or  after  the  date  of  the 
Act  to  improve  safety  at 
crossings. 

(b)  Report.— Not  later 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
the  Secretary  shall  submit 
report  on  the  Secretary's  stud^ 
gation  along  with 
the  needs  referred  to  in 
best  be  addressed  on  a  long 
Hnuing  trasis  in  a 
Such    report   and 
take  into  account  the  result 
grams  and  projects  referred  to 
(a). 

SEC  tit.  OLDER  DRIVER  STUDY. 

(a)  CoNTSACT.—The  Secretari  shall  under- 
take to  enter  into  appropriate  i  irrangements 
toith  the  National  Academy  o^  Sciences  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study^  and  investi- 
gation of  (1)  problems  which  may  inhUrit 
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the  wafett  and  mobUitv  of  older  driven 
using  the  Nation's  roads,  and  (2)  means  of 
addressing  these  problems. 

(h)  Report.— In  entering  into  any  arrange- 
ment with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  conducting  such  study  and  investiga- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  request  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  to  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  Congress  not  later  than  24 
Tnonths  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  on  the  results  of  such  study  and  in- 
vestigation, together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

(c)  AVAiLABnjTY  OF  INTORMATION.—The  Sec- 
retary shall  furnish  to  such  Academy  at  its 
request  any  information  which  the  Academy 
deems  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  investigation  and  study  authorized 
by  this  section. 

(d)  Pilot  Prooram.— 

(1)  Dmvelopmemt  or  prooram.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  develop,  in  conjunction  urith  the 
study  carried  out  under  this  section,  a  pilot 
program  of  highioay  safety  improvements  to 
enhance  the  safety  and  mobility  of  older 
drivers.  The  program  shall  be  designed  to 
apply  known  technology  at  sites  in  rural 
and  urban  areas  and  on  different  types  of 
highways  and  to  determine  the  daytime  and 
nighttiTne  effectiv/eness  of  such  technology. 

(2)  States  encouraoed  to  carry  out  pro- 
oram.—The  Secretary  shaU  encourage  the 
States  to  carry  out  the  pilot  program  devel- 
oped under  paragraph  ID  with  funds  avail- 
aMe  for  highway  safety  improvement 
projects.  In  particular,  the  Secretary  shall 
encourage  States  with  a  high  percentage  of 
older  drivers  to  give  high  priority  to  carry- 
ing out  the  pilot  program. 

<3)  Evaluation  and  report.— Not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  evaluate 
the  pilot  program  under  this  subsection  and 
shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  effectiveness 
of  such  program  in  improving  the  safety 
and  mobility  of  older  drivers. 

SBC  in.  RESCISSION  OF  CONTRACT  AVTaOUTY. 

Effective  October  1,  1986.  1 148.000.000  of 
uncMigated  contract  authority  available  for 
airport  development  and  planning  pursuant 
to  section  SOS(a)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Act  of  1982  is  rescinded.  This 
rescission  does  not  reduce  the  balance  in  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund. 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OF  198e 
SKC  Ml.  SBOKT  TITLK. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1988". 
SSC  Mt  leiTEMS  OF  INTSNT;  MVLTI-YBAR  CON- 
TKACTS. 

(a)  Gemeral  Rule.— Section  3(a)(4)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Multi-year  contracts.— 

"(A)    PHENOTinCATION    OP    CONGRESS.— Sub- 

ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  may  enter  into  a  multi-year  con- 
tract with  an  applicant  to  carry  out  a 
project  under  this  section  if,  at  least  30  days 
before  such  contract  becomes  effective,  the 
Secretary  notifies,  in  writing,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  of  such  contract  and  sub- 
mits a  summary  and  copy  of  such  contract 
to  such  committees. 

"(B)  LiMTTATION  ON  AMOUNTS  STIPULATED.— 

The  total  amount  stipulated  for  any  fiscal 
year  (including  any  future  fiscal  year) 
under  all  multi-year  contrxicts  entered  into 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the 


amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  Highioay 
Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  this  section  for  such 
fiscal  year,  less  an  amaunt  reasonably  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for 
grants  under  this  section  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  a  multi-year  contract 

"(C)  Operable  SEOMENT.—The  amount  stip- 
ulated in  a  multi-year  contract  to  carry  out 
a  fixed  guideway  project  shall  be  sufficient 
to  complete  an  operable  segment 

"(D)  Appucabiuty  of  other  laws.— Not- 
withstandirig  any  other  provision  of  law,  a 
multi-year  contract  entered  into  under  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  subject  to — 

"(i)  any  future  availability  of  funds  for 
obligation,  except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  subsection  (i)  of  this  section,  and 
section  9503(e)(4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  and 

"(ii)  any  obligation  limitation,  except  an 
obligation  limitation  imposed  by  section 
21(a)(2)(G).'. 

(b)  CoNTORMiNO  Amendments.— Section 
3(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  inserting  "Grant  and  Loan  Pro- 
ORAMS.-"  before  "(1)  The  Secretary": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "General 
AU7VOR1TY.—"  before  "The  Secretary  is"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  "Ap- 
proved PROGRAM  or  PROJECTS.—  "  before  ''The 
Secretary": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  inserting  "De- 
creased   COMMITTER    RAIL    SERVICE.—  "    before 

"The  Secretary": 

(5)  in  paragraph  (6)  by  inserting  "Labor 
INTENSIVE  PROJECTS.—"  before  "In": 

(6)  by  indenting  paragraph  (1)  and  align- 
ing such  paragraph  and  paragraphs  (3),  (5), 
and  (6)  with  paragraph  (4),  as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  and 

(7)  by  aligning  subparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
(C),  (D),  and  (E)  of  paragraph  (1)  with  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  such  paragraph  (4). 

(c)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  October  1,  1986,  and 
shall  not  affect  any  letter  of  intent  issued 
before  such  date. 

SBC  Ml  APPROVAL  OF  FUNDING  LBVBLS  AND  AU(^ 
CATIONS  OF  FUNDS.  ^ 

Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsectioiL 

"(i)  Funding  Levels  and  Allocations  or 
Funds.— 

"(1)  Submission  to  congress.— Not  later 
than  January  20,  1987,  and  each  January  20 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate— 

"(A)  a  proposal  of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  which  should  be  made  aimilable  under 
section  21(a)(2)(C)(iv)  of  this  Act  to  finance 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of 
such  year  grants  and  loans  for  each  of  the 
following: 

"(i)  the  replacement,  rehabilitation,  and 
purchase  of  buses  and  related  equipment 
and  the  construction  of  bus-related  facili- 
ties, 

"(ii)  rail  modernization,  and 

"(Hi)  construction  of  new  fixed  guideway 
systems  and  extensions  to  fixed  guideway 
systems:  and 

"(B)  a  proposal  of  the  allocation  of  the 
funds  to  be  made  available  (including  any 
funds  proposed  to  be  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  clauses  (ii)  and  (Hi)  of  subparagraph 
(A))  for  such  fiscal  year  to  finance  grants 
and  loans  for  rail  modernization  and  for 
construction  of  new  fixed  guideway  systems 


and  extensions  to  fixed  guideway  systems 
among  applicants  for  such  assistance. 

"(2)  Special  provisions.— The  proposals 
sutrmitted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  reflect  multi-year  contrxicts  en- 
tered into  under  subsection  (a)(4)  of  this  sec- 
tion; amounts  stipulated  for  each  fiscal  year 
under  full  funding  contracts  executed  under 
<uc/t  subsection  before  October  1,  1986;  and, 
in  the  case  of  projects  for  which  letters  of 
intent  have  been  issued  under  such  sulfsec- 
tion  before  October  1,  1986,  but  for  which 
full  funding  contracts  have  not  been  execut- 
ed before  such  date,  amounts  stipulated  for 
each  fiscal  year  under  such  letters  of  intent 

"(3)  Approval  required.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  section,  no 
funds  may  be  made  available  to  finance 
grants  and  loans  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  30, 
1987,  until  a  proposal  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  for  such 
year  (including  any  revisions  thereof)  is  ap- 
proved by  law. 

"(4)  ErrECT  or  approval— Upon  approval 
by  law  of  a  proposal  transmitted  uvider  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1987,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  the  amount  of  funds  approved  under 
this  subsection  available  for  obligation  for 
such  fiscal  year  and  shall  allocate  the  funds 
for  such  fiscal  year  in  accordance  toith  the 
allocations  approved  under  this  subsec- 
tion. ". 

SBC.  M4.  ADVANCE  CONSTRVCTION. 

(a)  Discretionary  Grant  Program.— Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(j)  Advance  (Instruction.— 

"(1)  Approved  project.— Upon  application 
of  a  State  or  local  public  body  which  carries 
out  a  project  described  in  this  section  or  a 
substitute  transit  project  described  in  sec- 
tion 103(e)(4)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
or  portion  of  such  a  project  without  the  aid 
Of  Federal  funds  in  accordance  unth  all  pro- 
cedures and  requirements  applicable  to  sitch 
a  project  and  upon  the  Secretary's  approval 
of  such  application,  the  Secretary  may  pay 
to  such  applicant  the  Federal  share  of  the 
net  project  costs  if,  prior  to  carrying  out 
such  project  or  portion,  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves the  plans  and  specifications  therefor 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  projects  under 
this  section  or  such  section  103(e)(4),  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(2)  Bond  interest.— 

"(A)  EuGiBLE  cost.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  a  project  or  portion  thereof,  the  Federal 
share  of  which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  under  this  subsection,  shall  include  the 
amount  of  any  interest  earned  and  payable 
on  bonds  issued  by  the  State  or  local  public 
body  to  the  extent  that  the  proceeds  of  such 
t>onds  have  actually  been  expended  in  carry- 
ing out  such  project  or  portion. 

"(B)  LiMrTATioN  ON  amount.— In  no  event 
shall  the  amount  of  interest  considered  as  a 
cost  of  carrying  out  a  project  or  portion 
thereof  under  subparagraph  (A)  be  greater 
than  the  excess  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  which  would  be  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  carrying  out  the  project  or 
portion  if  the  project  or  portion  were  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  time  the  project  or  portion 
is  converted  to  a  regularly  funded  project, 
over 

"(ii)  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
project  or  portion  (not  including  such  inter- 
est). 
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"(C)  Changes  in  construction  cost  indi- 
ces.—The  Secretary  shall  consider  changes 
in  construction  cost  indices  in  determining 
the  amount  under  subparagraph  (B)(i).". 

(b)  Block  Grant  Program.— Section  9  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(p)  Advance  Construction.— 

"(1)  Approved  project.— When  a  recipient 
has  obligated  all  funds  apportioned  to  it 
under  this  section  and  proceeds  to  carry  out 
any  project  described  in  this  section  (other 
than  a  project  for  operating  expenses)  or 
portion  of  such  a  project  without  the  aid  of 
Federal  funds  in  accordance  xcith  all  proce- 
dures and  all  requirements  applicable  to 
such  a  project,  except  insofar  as  such  proce- 
dures and  requirements  limit  a  State  to  car- 
rying out  projects  with  the  aid  of  Federal 
funds  previously  apportioned  to  it,  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  application  by  such  recipient 
and  his  approval  of  such  application,  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  to  such  recipient  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  carrying  out  sttch 
project  or  portion  when  additional  funds 
are  apportioned  to  such  recipient  under  this 
section  if,  prior  to  carrying  out  such  project 
or  portion,  the  Secretary  approves  the  plans 
and  specifications  therefor  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  projects  under  this  sectioru 

"(2)  Limitation  on  projects.— The  Secre- 
tary may  not  approve  an  application  under 
this  subsection  unless  an  authorization  for 
this  section  is  in  effect  for  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  application  is  sought  beyond  the 
currently  authorized  funds  for  such  recipi- 
ent No  application  may  be  approved  under 
this  subsection  which  will  exceed— 

"(A)  the  recipient's  expected  apportion- 
ment under  this  section  if  the  total  amount 
of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year 
were  so  appropriated,  less 

"(B)  the  maximum  amount  of  such  appor- 
tionment which  could  be  made  available  for 
projects  for  operating  expenses  under  this 
section. 

"(3)  Bond  interest.— 

"(A)  EuaiBLE  COST.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  a  project  or  portion  thereof.  Vie  Federal 
share  of  which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pay  under  this  subsection,  shall  include  the 
amount  of  any  interest  earned  and  payable 
on  bonds  issued  by  the  recipient  to  the 
extent  that  the  proceeds  of  such  bonds  have 
actually  been  expended  in  carrying  out  such 
project  or  portion. 

"(B)  Limitation  on  amount.— In  no  event 
shall  the  amount  of  interest  considered  as  a 
cost  of  carrying  out  a  project  or  portion 
under  subparagraph  (A)  be  greater  than  the 
excess  of— 

"(i)  the  amount  which  would  be  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  carrying  out  the  project  or 
jtortion  if  the  project  or  portion  were  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  time  the  project  or  portion 
is  converted  to  a  regularly  funded  project, 
over 

"(ii)  the  actual  cost  of  carrying  out  such 
project  or  portion  (not  including  such  inter- 
esU. 

"(C)  Changes  in  construction  cost  indi- 
CES.—The  Secretary  shall  consider  changes 
in  construction  cost  indices  in  determining 
the  amount  under  subparagraph  (B)(i). ". 

SBC  tti.  CRITERIA  FOR  NEW  STARTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  3  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Traruportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection' 

"(k)  Crjteru  For  New  Starts.— No  grant 
or  loan  for  construction  of  a  new  fixed 
guideway  system  or  extension  of  any  fixed 


guideway  system  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  proposed  project— 

"(1)  is  based  on  the  results  of  an  alterna- 
tives analysis  and  preliminary  engineering, 

"(2)  is  cost-effectir>e,  and 

"(3)  is  supported  by  an  acceptable  degree 
of  local  financial  commitment,  including 
evidence  of  stable  and  dependable  funding 
sources  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
the  system  or  extension. 

In  making  grants  and  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  also  consider  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. The  Secretary  shaU  issue  guidelines 
that  set  forth  the  means  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary will  evaluate  cost-effectiveness,  results 
of  alternatives  analysis,  and  degree  of  local 
financial  commitment ". 

(b)  Limitation  on  Appucabiuty.— The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  project  for 
which  a  letter  of  intent  has  been  issued 
under  section  3(a)(4)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  ttt.  REIMCATION REQUIREMENTS. 

Section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(I)  Relocation  REQUiHEMENTS.-Notwith- 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  no 
State,  or  local  public  body  or  agency  thereof 
which  receives  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  displace  or  cause  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  property  of  a  mass  transpor- 
tation system,  toith  respect  to  which  such  as- 
sistance is  being  provided,  any  structure  on 
such  property  owned  by  any  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  that  provides  rent  to 
such  State,  or  local  public  body  or  agency  in 
consideration  for  the  occupancy  of  such 
property  by  such  structure  unless— 

"(1)  such  displacement  is  directly  necessi- 
tated by  the  operation,  maintenance,  or  con- 
struction of  such  system, 

"(2)  the  owner  of  such  structure  receives 
relocation  assistance  in  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  amount  that  such  owner  would 
have  received  pursuant  to  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
Htion  Policies  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4601,  et 
seq.)  if  the  owner  were  a  displaced  person 
under  such  Act,  or 

"(3)  such  displacement  is  expressly  author- 
ized by  State  statute  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  rental  agreement ". 

SEC  317.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 

substitute  projects. 

Section  4(g)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows' 

"(g)  Authorization  of  Appropriations  For 
Substitute  Projects.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated— 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  (600,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982, 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  $365,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983, 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  $380,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984, 

"(4)  not  to  exceed  $390,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1985, 

"(5)  not  to  exceed  $400,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  and 

"(6)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  1987,  1988.  1989,  1990,  and  1991, 
to  carry  out  public  transportation  projects 
substituted  for  Interstate  segments  with- 
drawn under  section  103(e)(4)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.". 
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(2MA).  and  (3)(A>  of  tection  S(a>  of  thit  Act 
to  such  area:  and 

"(B)  with  resvfct  to  an  urbanized  area 
with  a  population  of  200,000  or  more  and 
less  than  1,000,000,  90  percent  of  fundi  so 
apportioned  to  such  area. ". 

(2/  CoffroRMwa  amcndments.— Section 
9n)(lHA)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  tuy  inserting  "of  funds  apportioned 
under  this  section  to  an  urbanized  area  with 
a  population  of  200,000  or  more"  after  "any 
recipient":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(3)  AfPUCABiUTY.—The  amendments  made 
by  paragraphs  U)  and  12)  shall  apply  to 
fiscal  years  l>eginning  after  September  30, 
1988. 

(d)  Tkadx-Im  roR  Operatino  Assistance.— 

(i)  Limitation  on  qeneral  rule.— Section 
9(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(4)  Trade-in  for  operatino  assistance.- 
Any  recipient  of  a  grant  under  section  3  of 
this  Act  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30,  1986,  may  not  carry  out  a 
transfer  under  this  subsection  in  such  fiscal 
year,  unless— 

"(A)  the  grant  under  section  3  is— 

"(i)  for  emergency  repairs,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(ii)  made  pursuant  to  a  letter  of  intent 
issued,  or  full  funding  contract  executed, 
under  section  3(a)(4)  of  this  Act  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  sutrparagraph;  or 

"(Hi)  for  a  project  which  has  a  high  priori- 
ty on  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary  for 
allocation  of  resources  under  section  3  of 
this  Act  for  such  fiscal  year  and  for  an 
amount  which  has  been  reduced  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3(a)(7)  of  this  Act;  or 

"(B)  such  recipient  received  Federal  assist- 
ance under  section  1139(b)  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and  car- 
ried out  a  transfer  under  this  subsection  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983, 
and  the  percentage  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  section  3  of  this  Act  which 
such  recipient  will  receive  in  grants  under 
such  section  3  in  such  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1986,  viill  not  exceed  the 
percentage  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  such  section  3  which  such  recipi- 
ent received  in  grants  under  such  section  3 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983.". 

(2)  Extension  or  trade-in  PROORAM.—Such 
section  9(1)  is  further  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  by  striking  out 
"and  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
1984,  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990.  and  1991";  and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  by  striking  out 
"three-year"  and  by  striking  out  "198S"  and 
inaerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "1992". 

(3)  Limitation  on  discretionary  orants.- 
Section  9(l)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  "for  the  replace- 
ment, rehabilitation,  and  purchase  of  Imses 
and  related  equipment  and  the  cotutruction 
Of  Inu-rHated  facilities  ";  and 

(B)  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"discretionary  corutruction  grants"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "such  discretionary 
grants". 

(4)  CONTORMINO  AMENDMENT  TO  SECnON  }.— 

Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(7)  LaoTATioN  ON  ELiaanjTr  or  recipi- 
Etm  OS/wo  sMcnoN  s  traix-in.— Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsection, 
any  recipient  which  carries  out  a  transfer 
under  section  9(1)  of  this  Act  for  a  fiscal  year 


beginning  after  Septemlter  30,  1986,  may  not 
receive  a  grant  under  this  section  in  such 
fiscal  year,  unless  such  grant  is— 

"(A)  for  emergency  repairs,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  made  pursuant  to  a  letter  of  intent 
issued,  or  fuU  funding  contract  executed, 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  suttsection 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpara- 
graph; or 

"(C)  for  a  project  which  has  a  high  priori- 
ty on  the  plan  prepared  by  the  Secretary  for 
aUocation  of  resources  under  this  section  for 
such  fiscal  year; 

and  unless,  in  the  case  of  projects  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (C),  such  recipient  agrees 
with  the  Secretary  that  the  amount  of  the 
Federal  grants  for  such  projects,  as  deter- 
mined under  section  4(a)  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
reduced  in  the  aggregate  try  an  amount 
egual  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  assist- 
ance transferred  under  such  transfer. 

"(8)  Percentaoe  or  rvNDs  umn-ATiON.—Any 
recipient  which— 

"(A)  carries  out  a  transfer  under  section 
9(1)  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1986, 

"(B)  received  Federal  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 1139(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  of  1981,  and 

"(C)  carried  out  a  transfer  under  section 
9(1)  of  this  Act  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983. 

may  not  receive  in  grants  under  this  section 
in  such  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1986.  a  percentage  of  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  in  such 
fiscal  year  greater  than  the  percentage  of 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
which  such  recipient  received  in  grants 
under  this  section  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983. ". 

(S)  ErrscnvE  date.— The  amendments 
made  Ity  this  subsection  shall  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1.  1986. 

(e)  Apportionments  With  Respect  to 
Small  Urbanized  Areas.— 

(1)  Availability  to  oovernors.— Section 
9(m)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows' 

"(2)  Small  urbanized  areas.— Sums  appor- 
tioned under  subsection  (d)  with  respect  to 
any  urbanized  area  with  a  population  of 
less  than  200.000  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Governor  for  expenditure  in  such  area. ". 

(2)  TRANsrERS.— Section  9(n)(l)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(n)  TRANsrsRS  or  Funds.— 

"(1)  Small  urbanized  areas.— The  Gover- 
nor may  transfer  an  amount  apportioned 
under  suttsection  (d)  for  expenditure  in  an 
urbanized  area  of  less  than  200,000  popula- 
tion to  supplement  funds  apportioned  to  the 
State  under  section  18(a)  of  this  Act  or  to 
supplement  funds  apportioned  to  other  ur- 
banized areas  unthin  the  State.  The  Gover- 
nor may  make  such  transfers  only  after  ap- 
proval try  responsible  local  elected  officials 
and  publicly  owned  operators  of  mass  trans- 
portation services  in  each  area  with  respect 
to  which  the  funding  was  originally  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  subsection  (d);  except 
that,  if  the  period  of  availability  under  sub- 
jection (o)  of  the  funds  proposed  to  be  trans- 
ferred will  end  within  90  days,  the  Governor 
may  make  such  transfer  without  such  ap- 
proval if  no  approvable  grant  application  is 
pending  under  this  section  for  any  project 
in  such  area.  The  Governor  may  tratisfer  an 
amount  of  the  State's  apportionment  under 
section  18(a)  to  supplement  funds  appor- 
tioned for  expenditure  in  the  State  under 
subsection  (d).  Amounts  transferred  shall  be 
subject  to  the  capital  and  operating  assist- 


ance limitations  applicable  to  the  original 
apportionments  of  such  amounts. ". 

(3)     CONTORMINQ     AMENDMENT.— SubSCCtUm 

(d)  of  section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
strilcing  out  "which  urbanized  areas"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "which  an  urbon- 
ized  area". 

(f)  Date  or  Apportionment.— Section  9  of 
such  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  Date  or  Apportionment.— Funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  apportioned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  following  the  date 
on  which  such  funds  are  appropriated  or 
Octot>er  1  of  such  fiscal  year,  whichever  is 
later. ". 

(g)  Technical  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
9(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Acceptance  or  CERTiriCATioN.—No 
grant  shall  be  made  under  this  section  to 
any  recipient  tn  any  fiscal  year  unless  the 
Secretary  has  accepted  a  certification  for 
such  fiscal  year  sulrmitted  by  such  person 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. ". 

(2)  Section  9(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (4). 

(h)  ConroRMiNQ  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  9(e).— Section  9(e)  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "Grant  Requirements.—" 
before  "(1)  The  provisions"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  try  inserting  "Appu- 
CABLE  PROVISIONS.—"  iKforc  "The  provi- 
sions"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  inserting  "Pro- 
ORAM  or  projects.— "  Irefore  "To  receive"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (3)  try  inserting  "Annual 
CERTincATioN.—"  before  "Each  recipient"; 

(E)  try  indenting  paragraph  (1)  and  align- 
ing such  paragraph  and  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  with  paragraph  (4),  as  added  to  such  sec- 
tion try  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this  section;  and 

(F)  try  aligning  sutrparagraphs  (A).  (B), 
(C),  (D),  (E).  (F).  (G).  and  (H)  of  paragraph 
(3)  iDith  sutrparagraph  (A)  of  section  9(k)(2). 
as  amended  by  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Section  9(k).— Section  9(k)  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "Federal  Share.—"  after 
"(k)"; 

(B)  try  inserting  "In  qeneral.-"  after 
"(l)":and 

(C)  by  indenting  paragraph  (1)  and  align- 
ing such  paragraph  with  paragraph  (2),  cu 
amended  try  subsection  (c)(1)  of  this  section. 

(3)  Section  $(l).— Section  9(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "Trade-In  Proqram.-" 
before  "(IKA)  Notwithstanding"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "In  qen- 
eral.-" trefore  "(A)  Notwittistanding"; 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  by  inserting  "Au- 
thorization; UMiTATioN.—"  trefore  "Notwith- 
standing"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  by  inserting 
"Trade-in  or  section  s  capital  apportion- 
ment.—"  before  "Notwithstanding  any"; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  iTiserting  "Certiti- 
cation.—"  before  "Any  recipient"; 

(F)  in  paragraph  (3)  try  iruerting  "Set- 
aside  roR  discretionary  orants.-"  before 
"Whenever"; 

(G)  by  indenting  paragraph  (1)  and  align- 
ing such  paragraph  and  paragraj^is  (2)  and 
(3)  with  paragraph  (4),  as  ameruied  try  sub- 
«ection  (d)(1)  of  this  section;  and 

(H)  by  aligning  the  sutrparagraphs  of 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  with  sutrparagraf^ 
(B)  of  such  paragraph  (4). 
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(4)  Section  »(m).— Section  9(m)  of  such 
Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "Recipients  or  Apportion- 
ments.—"  trefore  "(1)  The  Governor"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (1)  try  inserting  "In  gen- 
eral.—" before  "The  Governor";  and 

(C)  by  indenting  paragraph  (1)  and  align- 
ing such  paragraph  unth  (2),  as  amended  by 
subsection  (e)(1)  of  this  section, 

(5)  Section  i(n).— Section  9(n)  of  such  Act 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  try  inserting  "Large 
URBANIZED  AREAS.—"  before  "A  designated"; 
and 

(B)  by  aligning  paragraph  (2)  with  para- 
graph (1).  as  amended  by  subsection  (e)(2)  of 
this  section. 

SEC  tn.  VNivERsnr  transportation  centers. 

(a)  Grant  Program;  National  Advisory 
Council.— Section  11(b)  of  the  Urtmn  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  University  Transportation  Cen- 
ters.— 

"(1)  Grants  for  estabushment  and  oper- 
ATiON.—In  addition  to  grants  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  one  or  more  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  learning  to  establish 
and  operate  one  regional  transportation 
center  in  each  of  the  ten  Federal  regions 
which  comprise  the  Standard  Federal  Re- 
gional Boundary  System. 

"(2)  Responsibilities.— The  responsibilities 
of  each  transportation  center  established 
under  this  sutrsection  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  the  conduct  of  infrastructure 
research  concerning  transportation  and  re- 
search and  training  concerning  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  property  and  the  in- 
terpretation, publicatioTt,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  results  of  such  research.  The  re- 
sponsibilities of  one  of  such  centers  may  in- 
clude research  on  the  testing  of  new  model 
buses. 

"(3)  APPUCATION.—Any  nonprofit  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  interested  in  receiv- 
ing a  grant  under  this  suluection  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  an  application  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regtdation. 

"(4)  Selection  criteria.— TTie  Secretary 
shall  select  recipients  of  grants  under  this 
subsection  on  the  basis  of  the  following  cri- 
teria: 

"(A)  The  regional  transportation  center 
shall  be  located  in  a  State  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  needs  of  the  Federal  region 
for  improved  transportation  services  and  fa- 
cilities. 

"(B)  The  demonstrated  research  and  exten- 
sion resources  avaitoMe  to  the  grant  recipi- 
ent for  carrying  out  this  subsectiotL 

"(C)  The  capatrility  of  the  grant  recipient 
to  provide  leadership  in  making  national 
and  regional  contributions  to  the  solution  of 
tMth  long-range  and  immediate  transporta- 
tion problems. 

"(D)  The  grant  recipient  shall  have  an  es- 
tablished transportation  program  or  pro- 
grams encompassing  several  modes  of  trans- 
portation 

"(E)  The  grant  recipient  shall  have  a  dem- 
onstrated commitment  to  supporting  ongo- 
ing transportation  research  programs  with 
regularly  budgeted  institutional  funds  of  at 
least  8200,000  per  year. 

"(F)  The  grant  recipient  shall  have  a  dem- 
onstrated atrility  to  disseminate  results  of 
transportation  research  and  educational 
programs  through  a  statewide  or  regionwide 
continuing  education  program. 

"(G)  The  projects  which  the  grant  recipi- 
ent proposes  to  carry  out  under  the  grant 


"(5)  Maintenance  or  ErroRT.—No  grant 
may  be  made  under  this  section  in  any 
fiscal  year  unless  the  recipient  of  such  grant 
enters  into  such  agreements  urith  the  Secre- 
tary as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  ensure 
that  such  recipient  will  maintain  its  aggre- 
gate expenditures  from  all  other  sources  for 
establishing  and  operating  a  regional  trans- 
portation center  and  related  research  activi- 
ties at  or  alMve  the  average  level  of  such  ex- 
penditures in  its  two  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  Federal  share.— The  Federal  share  of 
a  grant  under  this  subsection  shall  be  SO  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  establishing  and  operat- 
ing the  regional  transportation  center  and 
related  research  activities  carried  out  try  the 
grant  recipient 

"(7J  National  advisory  council.— 

"(A)  Estabushment;  ruNcnoNS.—The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  a  national  advisory  council 
to  coordinate  the  research  and  training  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  grant  recipients,  to  dis- 
seminate the  results  of  such  research,  to  act 
as  a  clearinghouse  between  such  centers  and 
the  transportation  industry,  and  to  review 
and  evaluate  programs  carried  out  by  such 
centers. 

"(B)  Members.— The  council  shall  Ire  com- 
posed of  the  directors  of  the  regional  trans- 
portation  centers  and  19  other  memtrers  ap- 
pointed try  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

"(i)  Six  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  one  of  whom  represents  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  one  of  whom  repre- 
sents the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
one  of  whom  represents  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  one  of 
whom  represents  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  one  of  wtiom 
represents  the  Research  and  Special  Pro- 
grams Administration,  and  one  of  whom 
represents  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. 

"(ii)  Five  representatives  of  State  and 
local  governments. 

"(Hi)  Eight  representatives  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  and  organizations  of  em- 
ployees in  such  industry. 
A  vacancy  in  the  memtrership  of  the  council 
shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

"(C)  Term  or  omcE;  pay;  chairman.— Each 
of  Oie  memtrers  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Members 
of  the  council  shall  serve  without  pay.  The 
chairman  of  the  council  shall  be  designated 
try  the  Secretary. 

"(D)  MEETiNas.—The  council  shall  meet  at 
least  annually  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  chairman  may  designate. 

"(E)  Agency  iNroRMATiON.— Subject  to  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  S  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  the  council  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  iriformation  necessary  to 
enat>le  it  to  carry  out  this  subsectiorL  Upon 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  council,  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall  fur- 
nish such  information  to  the  council 

"(F)  Termination  date  inappucable.— Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  council 

"(8)  Administration  through  omcE  or 
SECRETARY.— Administrative  responsitrUity 
for  carrying  out  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

"(9)  Allocation  or  ruNDS.—Ttie  Secretary 
shall  allocate  funds  made  available  to  carry 
out  this  sul>section  equitably  among  the  Fed- 
eral regions. 

"(10)  Technology  nuNsrsR  set^aside.- 
Not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  funds  made 
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available  to  carry  out  this 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
out  technology  transfer 

(b)  Authorizations  por 
Contract  Authority.— SecticM 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)     University 
ters.— 

"(1)  Amount  or  ruNDS. 
available  to  the  Secretary  to 
tion  11(b)  of  this  Act  for  each 
1987.  1988.  1989.  1990,  and 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fu^id 
the  Mass  Transit  Account) 
out  of  such  Mass  TVanrit 

"(2)  Contract  authority.— 
ing  any  other  provision  of 
the  Secretary  of  a  grant 
available  by  paragraph  (1) 
contractual  obligation  of  the 
for  payment  of  the  Federal 
of  the  project 

"(3)  Exemption  rROM 
Funds  made  available  out  of 
sit  Account  of  the  Highway 
this  subsection  shall  not  be 
obligation  limitatiOTL 

"(4)  Period  or  availability. 
available  try  this  subsection 
available  until  expended. 

(c)  Conforming 
11(a)  of  such  Act  is  amende^ 
"Grant  Program.—"  before 

SBC.  112.  sole  source 

(a)  General  RuLE.—SectUn. 
Urban  Mass  Transportation 
ameruied  by  adding  at  Die 
following  new  paragraph' 

"(3)    Sole    source 
TRACTS.— Any  recipient  of  a 
tion  9  of  this  Act  who  is 
dated  capital  maintenance 
tion  9(j)  of  this  Act  may, 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretai^. 
rectly  with  the  original 
supplier  of  the  item  to  be 
cipient  first  certifies  in  writir^g 
tary— 

"(A)  that  such  manufacture)' 
the  only  source  for  such  item; 

"(B)  that  the  price  of 
higher  than  the  price  paid  fo\ 
like  customers. ". 

(b)  CONrORMING    AMENDMENtS. 

tion  is  further  amended^— 

(1)  try    inserting 
MENTS.—"  trefore  "(l)All 

(2)  try  inserting  "Noncompi 
TRACTS.—"  before  "All  contracSf 

(3)  try  inserting  "Rolung 
TION  CONTRACTS.—"  trefore  "In 

(4)  try  indenting  paragraph 
ing  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
(3),  as  added  try  subsection 
tion 

SEC    sis.     COTRACTINC    FOR 
DESIGN  SERVICES. 

Section  12(b)  of  the  Urban 
tation  Act  of  1964  is  furthe- 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
paragraph' 

"(4)    Contracting   roR 
DESIGN  SERVICES.— Each  Contract 
management     construction 
feasibility  studies,  preliminary 
design,  architectural 
mapping,  and  related  service, 
to  a  project  for  which  a 
made  under  this  Act  shall  Ire 
same  manner  as  a  contract  fo\ 
and  engineering  services  is 
title  IX  of  the  Federal  Properiu 
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ittmtive  Services  Act  of  1949  or  eouivtOent 
State  qualificationt-bated  reguirementa. ". 

SJtC  Hi.  Um/TATtOf/  CONCEMNING  SOVTB  AFRICA 
ON  A  WAMDS  OF  COflTIUCTS. 

Section  12(b)  of  the  Urban  Mas*  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
paraoraph: 

"<S>  LaOTATJOMS  CXMCIXMIHO  SOUTW  AFRICA 

OH  AWARDS  OF  coffTRACTS.—A  recipient  of  a 
grant  under  this  Act  may  prohilfit  or  other- 
wise limit  the  atoard  of  contracts  loith  re- 
spect to  a  project  under  this  Act  by  includ- 
ing in  its  contracts  terms  and  conditions  re- 
lated to  the  contractor's  business  in  South 
Africa  in  accordance  vrith  a  State  or  local 
law  if  such  recipient  first  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  that  any  costs 
incurred  as  a  result  of  such  prohibition  or 
limitation  which  are  in  excess  of  the  costs 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  incurred 
with  respect  to  such  project  under  this  Act 
win  not,  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  consid- 
ered tol)ea  cost  of  such  project ". 

«C  tit.  BVS  MEmANVFACnmiNG  AND  OVERHAVL- 
INC  OF  ROLUNC  STOCK. 

(a)  Inclusion  in  DsFmrnoN  or  Construc- 
tion.—Section  12(c)(1)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(A)"  after  "such  term  also  means" 
and  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  (B)  any  bus  re- 
manufacturing  project  which  extends  the 
economic  life  of  a  bus  eight  years  or  more, 
and  (C)  on*  project  for  the  overhaul  of  roll- 
ing stock  (whether  or  not  such  overhaul  in- 
creases the  useful  life  of  the  rolling  stock)". 

(b)  Expansion  or  Assooattd  CUpital  Main- 

7WNANCS  ITSMS.— 

(1)  Inclusion  or  less  vcpsnsivs  items.— (1) 
The  second  sentence  of  section  9(j)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1  per 
centmm"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one- 
half  of  one  percent". 

(2)  iNCLtatON    or   CERTAIN   RXCONSTRUCTTD 

rrEMS.— Section  9(j)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "Eugible  Acnvi- 
TtES.—"  after  "(})",  by  inserting  "(1)  In  oen- 
ERAL.—"  before  "Grants",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragrapK- 

"(2)  Inclusion  or  certain  reconstructed 
nEMS.—A  project  for  the  reconstruction 
(whether  by  employees  of  the  grant  recipient 
or  by  contract)  of  any  equipment  and  mate- 
rials each  of  u^ich,  after  reconstruction, 
will  have  a  fair  market  value  no  less  than 
one  half  of  1  perxxnt  of  the  current  fair 
market  value  of  rolling  stock  comparable  to 
the  rolling  stock  for  which  the  etjuipment 
and  materials  are  to  be  used  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  project  for  construction  of  an  associ- 
ated capital  maintenarux  item  under  this 
section." 

(c)  Federal  Snare  or  Construction 
Projects.— The  first  sentence  of  section 
9(k)(l)  of  such  Act  is  amended  try  striking 
out  "shall  not  exceed"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall 
be". 

(d)  MAonxNANCE  Requirement.— Section 
3(a)(2)(A)  of  swdi  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
foOows: 

"(2)  LnoTATtONS  on  assistance— 

"(A)  MnaMUM  quaupications  or  appu- 
CAins.—No  grant  or  loan  shall  be  provided 
under  this  section  unleu  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  applicant— 

"(i)  has  or  taitt  have  the  legal,  financial, 
and  technical  capacity  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posed project; 

"(ii)  htu  or  loiZI  have  satisfactory  continu- 
ing control,  through  operation  or  lease  or 
otherwise,  over  the  use  of  the  facilities  and 
the  equipment;  and 


"(Hi)  has  or  uiill  have  sufficient  capability 
to  maintain  the  facilities  and  eiiuipment, 
arxd  will  maintain,  such  facilities  and 
equipment ". 

(e)  CoNTORMiNO  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
9(j/  of  such  Act  is  further  amended  by  in- 
denting paragraph  (1).  as  designated  by  sub- 
section (b)(2)  of  this  section,  and  aligning 
such  paragraph  ID  with  paragraph  (2),  as 
added  to  such  section  by  sul>section  (b)(2). 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(k)(l)  of 
such  Act  is  further  amended  by  strilcing  out 
"(including  capital  maintenance  items)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(including 
any  project  for  the  acquisition  or  construc- 
tion of  an  associated  capital  maintenance 
item)". 

(3)  Section  3(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  inserting  "Limttations  on  property 
ACQUISITION  LOANS.—"  after  "(B)"; 

IB)  by  inserting  "Limitation  on  payment 

rOR      OPERATING      EXPENSES      AND      PROCURE- 
MENTS.-"  after  "(C)":  and 

IC)  by  aligning  subparagraphs  (B)  and  IC) 
with  subparagraph  lA),  as  amended  by  sub- 
section la)  of  this  section. 

SEC.  Jit  LIMITATION  ON  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  PAR- 
TICIPATION. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  12(d)  of  the 
Url>an  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  inserting  "ID  Limitation  on 
REGULATION  OP  RATES.—"  bcforc  "Nonc"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Limitation  on  private  enterprise  par- 
TiciPATioN.—Sone  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  prescrit>e  a  specific  level  of  private 
enterprise  or  competitive  bid  participation 
in  the  provision  of  mass  transportation 
services  and  the  conduct  of  mass  transporta- 
tion functions.  None  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  the  recipients  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  Act  to  determine  the 
extent  and  amount  of  mass  transportation 
services  and  functions  to  be  carried  out  by 
private  enterprise  ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
9(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"12(d, "  after  "121c). ". 

12)  Section  12(d)  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended— 

lA)  by  inserting  "Limitations  on  Con- 
struction or  Act.— "  after  "Id) ":  and 

(B)  by  indenting  paragraph  ID,  as  desig- 
nated by  suljsection  la),  and  aligning  such 
paragraph  with  paragraph  12)  of  such  sec- 
tion, as  added  try  such  suttsection. 

SEC  JIT.  BVS  TESTINC 

la)  Requirement.— Section  12  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"Ih)  Bus  Testing.- 

"(1)  Requirement.— No  funds  appropri- 
ated or  made  availcMe  pursuant  to  this  Act 
after  September  30,  1988,  may  be  ot>ligated 
or  expended  for  the  acquisition  of  a  new  bus 
model  unless  a  bus  of  such  model  has  been 
tested  at  a  facility  established  under  section 
314(b)  of  the  Federal  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1986. 

"(2)  New  bus  model  defined.— As  used  in 
this  subsection,  the  term  'new  bus  model' 
means  a  bus  model  which  has  not  been  used 
in  mass  transportation  service  in  the  United 
States  before  the  date  of  production  of  such 
model  or  a  bus  model  which  has  been  used 
in  such  service  ttut  which  is  being  produced 
with  a  major  change  in  configuration  or 
components. ". 

(b)  Bus  Testing  Facility.— 


ID  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  facility  for  testing  new  bus  models 
for  maintainaiiility,  reUattUity,  safety,  per- 
formance structural  integrity,  fuel  econo- 
my, and  noise  Such  facility  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  renovation  of  a  facility  construct- 
ed with  Federal  assistance  for  the  purpose  of 
training  rail  personnel 

12)  Operation— The  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  qualified  person  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  facility  estaty- 
lished  under  paragraph  ID  for  testing  new 
bus  models  for  maintainability,  reliability, 
safety,  performance,  structural  integrity, 
fuel  economy,  and  noise  Such  contract  may 
provide  for  the  testing  of  rail  cars  and  other 
vehicles  at  such  facility. 

13)  Collection  of  fees.— Under  the  con- 
tract entered  into  under  paragraph  12),  the 
person  operating  and  maintaining  the  facil- 
ity shall  establish  and  collect  fees  for  the 
testing  of  vehicles  at  the  facility.  Such  fees 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

14)  New  bus  model  defined.— For  purposes 
of  this  sutuection,  the  term  "new  lius  model" 
has  Oie  meaning  such  term  has  under  sec- 
tion 12lh)l2)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964. 

15)  Funding.— There  shall  be  availal>le  to 
the  Secretary  out  of  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  estab- 
lishment of  the  facility  under  paragraph  11) 
$200,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  83,000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  Funds  made  availatde 
by  this  paragraph  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  obligation  limitation. 

SEC  sit.  PREA  WARD  AND  POSTDEUVSRV  AUDIT  OF 
BVS  PURCHASES 

Section  12  of  the  Urt>an  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"Ii)  Preaward  and  Postdeuvery  Audit  of 
Bus  Purchases.— For  the  purpose  of  assuring 
compliance  with  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safety  requirements,  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 165  of  the  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982  Irelating  to  purchases  of 
American  products),  and  bid  specificatioru 
requirements  of  recipients  of  grants  under 
this  Act  the  Administrator  shall  issue  regu- 
lations requiring  a  preaward  and  postdeli- 
very  audit  with  respect  to  any  grant  under 
this  Act  for  the  purchase  of  buses  and  other 
rolling  stock.  For  the  purposes  of  such  audit, 
manufacturer  certification  shall  not  be  suf- 
ficient and  independent  inspections  and 
auditing  shall  be  required  ". 

SEC.    JIt.    FEDERAL    SBARE    FOR    ELDERLY   AND 
HANDICAPPED  PROJECTS. 

Section  16  of  the  Urban  Mass  Traruporta- 
tion  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"le)  Increased  Federal  Share  or  Certain 
NoNREQUiRED  PROJECTS.— Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  Die  Federal 
share  under  sections  3,  9.  and  18  of  this  Act 
for  each  capital  improvement  project  which 
en/iances  the  accessibility  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  persons  to  putilic  transporta- 
tion service  and  which  is  not  required  by 
Federal  law  (including  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act)  shall  be  95  percent  of  the  net 
project  cost  of  such  project ". 

SEC  JM  AVTBORtXATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

la)  Sections  9  and  18.— Section  21(a)(1)  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1985,"  and  by  inserting  after  "1986,"  the 
following:  "82,100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.   1987,   $2,150,000,000 
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for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1988,  $2,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1989,  $2,250,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1990.  and  $2,300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1991, ". 

(b)  Sections  3,  4(i),  8,  and  16(b).— Section 
2lla)l2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subparagraph  IC)  land  any  refer- 
ences thereto)  as  subparagraph  ID)  and  by 
inserting  after  sultparagraph  IB)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  Authorizations  from  mass  transit  ac- 
count.— 

"(i)  Buses  under  section  i.-There  shall  tie 
available  for  obligation  from  the  Mass  Ton- 
sil Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  fi- 
nance grants  and  loans  under  section  3  of 
this  Act  for  the  replacement  rehabilitation, 
and  purchase  of  buses  and  related  equip- 
ment and  the  construction  of  bus-related  fa- 
cilities not  less  than  $100,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  $170,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990.  and 
1991. 

"(ii)  Rail  modernization  under  section 
J.— There  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  High- 
xoay  Trust  Fund  to  finance  grants  and  loans 
under  section  3  of  this  Act  for  rail  modern- 
ization not  less  than  $405,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  $680,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and 
1991. 

"(Hi)  New  construction  under  section 
1.— There  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  to  finance  grants  and  loans 
under  section  3  of  this  Act  for  construction 
of  new  fixed  guideway  systems  and  exten- 
sions to  fixed  guideway  systems  not  less 
than  $405,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$680,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1988  1989.  1990,  and  1991. 

"(iv)  General  section  i.-In  addition  to 
amounts  made  available  by  the  preceding 
clauses  of  this  subparagraph,  there  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  from  the  Mass  Ton- 
sil Account  of  ttie  Highway  TYust  Fund  to  fi- 
nance grants  and  loans  under  section  3  of 
this  Act  not  less  than  $100,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  $170,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and 
1991. 

"(v)  Section  i.— There  shall  tie  available 
for  obligation  from  the  Mass  Tiansit  Ac- 
count of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  carry 
out  section  8  of  this  Act  not  less  than 
$45,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$50,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1988,  1989,  1990,  and  1991. 

"(vi)  Sections  4(i>  and  it<bt.— There  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  from  the  Mass 
Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
to  carry  out  sections  4(i)  and  16(b)  of  this 
Act  not  less  than  $35,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987  and  $40,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each 
Of  fiscal  years  1988,  1989,  1990.  and  1991.". 

(c)  Period  of  Availability;  Obugation 
Ceiling.— Section  21(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  suliparagraphs: 

"(E)  Period  of  availability.— Funds  made 
ax>ailable  by  this  paragraph  sliall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"(F)  Obligation  ceiung.— Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provisions  of  law.  the  total  of 
all  obligations  under  the  Urban  Mass  Ttans- 
portation  Act  of  1964  (other  than  sections 
9A  and  11(b))  from  the  Mass  Transit  Ac- 
count of  the  Hif^way  Trust  Fund  shall  not 
exceed  $995,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
$1,795,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1988. 1989. 1990,  and  1991.". 


(d)  Sections  6,  10.  11(a),  12(a).  and  20.— 
Section  21(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1984,"  and  by 
strUcing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and 
$50,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  eocA  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1987,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  September  30,  1989,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1990,  and  September  30,  1991. ". 

(e)  Removal  or  Limttation  on  the  Source 
or  Funding  roR  Innovative  Management 
Grants.— Section  4(i)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed tiy  striking  out  ",  using  sums  avaUable 
pursuant  to  section  4lc)l3)IA)  of  this  sec- 
tion," 

If)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendments.— (1)  Effective 
Octotier  1,  1986,  section  16(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strilcing  out  the  last  sentence 

(2)  Section  21(a)(2)(D)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated t>y  subsection  (b)  of  this  sul>sec- 
tion)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (B)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  (B),  and 
lO". 

13)  Section  21(a)(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  1986"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1986,  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990, 
and  1991". 

14)  Section  211a)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
(A)  by  inserting   "In  General.—"  before 

"ID  There  is"; 

IB)  in  paragraph  ID  by  inserting  "Sec- 
tions 9  AND  18.—"  tiefore  "There  is"; 

IC)  in  paragraph  12)  tiy  inserting  "Sec- 
tions 3,  4(1),  8,  AND  16(B).—"  before  "lA) 
There"; 

ID)  in  paragraph  12)1  A)  by  iruerting 
"Fiscal  year  1983.— "  before  "There"; 

IE)  in  paragraph  I2)IB)  by  inserting 
"Fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.—"  before 
"There"; 

IF)  in  paragraph  (2)ID),  as  redesignated 
by  subsection  lb)  of  this  section,  by  inserting 
"Contract  Authority.-"  before  "Notwith- 
standing"; 

IG)  in  paragraph  13)  try  inserting  "1983 
SET-ASIDE  for  SECTION  18.—"  before  "In"; 

IH)  in  paragraph  14)  by  inserting  "Set- 
aside  roR  SECTION  18.—"  before  "In"; 

II)  in  paragraph  15)  by  inserting  "Set- 
aside  roR  SECTION  8.—"  before  "Of; 

IJ)  by  indenting  paragraph  ID  and  align- 
ing such  paragraph  and  paragraphs  12),  13), 
(4),  and  IS)  with  paragraph  ID  of  subsection 
Ic)  of  section  21  of  such  Act  as  ddded  by  sec- 
tion 311(b)  of  this  Act  and 

(K)  by  aligning  sutiparagraphs  (A),  (B), 
and  (D)  of  paragraph  (2)  with  suttparagraph 
(C),  as  inserted  in  such  section  21  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section. 

SEC  Jtl.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT  OVERSIGHT. 

la)  In  General.— The  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  Oiereof  the  foUoioing: 

'SEC  tX  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT  OVERSIGHT. 

"la)  Authority  to  Use  Funds.— The  Secre- 
tary may  use  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of— 

"(1)  the  funds  made  available  for  any 
fiscal  year  by  section  21  la)  1 2)  IC)  to  carry 
out  section  3  to  contract  vnth  any  person  to 
oversee  the  construction  of  any  major 
project  under  section  3; 

"12)  the  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  section  21la)ll)  to  carry 
out  section  9  to  contract  with  any  person  to 
oversee  the  construction  of  any  major 
project  under  section  9; 

"13)  the  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  section  21la)ll)  to  carry 
out  section  18  to  contract  with  any  person 
to  oversee  the  construction  of  any  major 
project  under  section  18;  and 

"14)  the  funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  section  4tg)  to  contract 


tie 


transptirtaHon 


siuxll 


with  any  person  to  oversee 
of  any  major  public 
sulistituted  for  an  Interstatt 
drawn  under  section  103(ei 
United  Stales  Code. 

"(b)  Federal  Share.— Any 
into  under  subsection  la) 
the  payment  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  thi'. 

(b)   CONFORtaNG  AMENDMERTS. 

9(a)  of  such  Act  is  amendttd 
after  "section  21(a)  of  this 
graphs  (1)  and  (2)  the  foUopaing. 
used  under  section  23(a)l2) 

12)  Section  21la)l4)  of  such 
by  inserting  after  "subs 
ing:  "and  not  used  under  section 

SEC  JIt  bicycle  FACILITIES 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
1964  is  further  amended  by 
end  thereof  the  following  neu 

-SEC  21.  bicycle  FACILITIES. 


(Contract  entered 

provide  for 

of  100  percent 

contract ". 

—ID  Section 

by  inserting 

Act"  in  para- 

'and  not 


'(a)  EuaiBiuTY.—For 
a  project  to  provide  access 
mass   transportation  facilities, 
shelters  and  parking  facilitie  t 
or  around  mass  transportati  on 
to  install  racks  or  other  equifment 
porting  bicycles  on  mass 
hides  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
project  eligible  for  assistana 
4,  9,  and  18  of  thU  Act 

"(b)     Federal     Share.— 
sections  41a),   91k),   and  18le), 
share  under  this  Act  for  onj 
vide  access  for  bicycles  to  n  ass 
tion  facilities,  to  provide  shelters 
ing  facilities  for  bicycles  in 
transportation  facilities,  or 
or  other  equipment  for  transporting 
on  mass  transportation  veh  cles 
percent  of  ttte  cost  of  such  pr  jject 

SEC  J2X  TRANSIT  TECHNICAL  AMi  ^NDMENTS. 

la)  Urban  Mass  Transpor  rATJON  Act.—(1) 

Section  5(h)(1)  of  the  Urban  . 

tation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  strilcing 

out  "approach"  and  insertirip  in  lieu  Oiereof 

'approval" 

12)  Section  5lj)(l)  of  such 
by  StrUcing  out  "action"  a^d  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section". 

(3)  Section  Sln)l2)  of  such 
t>y  inserting  "and  section  9' 
tion". 

14)  Section  911)13)  of  such  Uct  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1983"  and  ifiserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1984' 

15)  Section  16  of  such  Act 
redesignating  Oie  second  sufisection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d). 

16)  Section  17(d)(4)  ofsuch\Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ";  and". 

(b)  Surface  TitANSPORTAiioN  Assistance 
Act  of  1982.— Section  303  9/  the  Surface 
Transjtortation  Assistance  4ct  of  1982  is 

the  first  place 


"(a) 
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construction 

project 

segment  with- 

(4)  of  tUle  23. 


Act  is  amended 
the  fbUow- 
23(a)(3)". 


Act  of  of 
adding  at  the 
section: 


■  purplpses  of  this  Act, 

for  bicycles  to 

to  provide 

for  bicycles  in 

facilities,  or 

for  trans- 

trdfnsportation  ve- 

a  construction 

under  sectioru 

fifotwiOistanding 

the  Federal 

project  to  pro- 

transporta- 

and  park- 

>r  around  mass 

to  install  racks 

bicycles 

shaU  be  90 


Act  is  amended 


Act  is  amended 
after  "this  sec- 


is  amended  by 


fOR  METRO  RAIL 


day  after  the 
environmental 
as  a  result  of 


amended  by  striking  out 
it  appears. 

SEC.  J24.  MVLnVEAR  CONTRACT 
PROJECT. 

NotwiOis landing  any  othAr  provision  of 
law,  not  later  than  the  900 
publication  of  the  final 
impact  statement  prepared 
alignment  changes  necessari  to  avoid  tun- 
neling through  the  methane  ti*k  areas  iden- 
tified in  the  task  force  repo'k  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  dated  June  10,  1985,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  a  project  record  of  decision 
and  enter  into  a  multi-year  contract  under 
section  3  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  Ons  Act  with  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  ^Yansit  District 
to  complete  Minimum  OperMe  Segment-1 
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and  to  compUU  the  locally  prtferrtd  Mini- 
mum Operable  Segment-Z  alternative  of  the 
Dotontotim  Los  Angeles  to  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Metro  Rail  Project  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  lata,  such  contmct 
shall  include  at  least  tllO.OOO.OOO  in  fiscal 
year  1987  and  1 190.000,000  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1988,  1989.  1990.  and  1991.  Notvoith- 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
final  environmental  impact  statement  for 
Minimum  Operable  Segment-2  shall  be  com- 
pleted, approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  filed 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
not  later  than  March  31,  1987. 
ssc  nt  MVLTi-rsAK  conmucT  for  tkassit 

BMIDGE  LANES. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  multi- 
year  contract  under  section  3  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed by  this  Act,  with  the  Mississippi  River 
Bridge  Authority  of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Development  to 
complete  transit  lanes  on  the  Greater  New 
Orleans  Bridge  No.  2.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  such  contract  shall 
include  S18, 750,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

SSC  m.  MCMSASED  OPERATING  ASSISTANCE 
WRING  CONSTRVCTION  OF  INTER- 
STATE PROJECT. 

Upon  request  of  the  State  of  Florida  and 
the  designated  recipients  under  section  9  of 
the  Urt>an  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964 
for  the  urbanized  areas  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  Miami.  Florida,  the  amount  of  funds 
apjMrtioned  under  such  section  with  respect 
to  such  urbanised  areas  which  may  other- 
wise be  used  for  operating  assistance  under 
such  section  shall  be  increased  by  $4,400,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  in  which  onsite  con- 
struction is  being  carried  out  on  a  40-mile 
segment  of  InterstaU  Route  I-9S  in  Dade, 
Broward,  and  Palm  Beach  Counties,  Flori- 
da. The  increased  operating  assistance  may 
only  be  used  for  commuter  rail  service  pro- 
vided as  a  maintenance-of-traffic  measure 
during  the  period  in  which  the  construction 
is  being  carried  out 

SEC  U7.  FEASIBIUTT  STVDY. 

Section  314(a)  of  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Asnstaiwe  Act  of  1982  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Ssc.  314.  <a)  Upon  request  of  a  local 
public  body  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under 
the  Urban  Mass  Tianaportation  Act  of  1964, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  make 
a  grant  to  such  public  body  to  conduct  a  fea- 
sibility study  to  examine  the  possibility  of 
constructing  and  operating  an  electric  bus 
line  with  the  advanced  and  environmentally 
sound  electric  bus  technology  that  is  being 
developed  in  the  State  of  California  for  the 
Santa  Barbara  transit  system. ". 

SMC  12&  FEASIBILITY  STVDY  OF  ABANDONED  TROL- 
LEY SERVICE 

(aJ  Study.— The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  re- 
storing trolley  service  to  corridors  on  which 
troQey  service  has  been  abandoned  in  such 
city. 

fbJ  REPOKT.—Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  subtection  (a). 

SMC  nil  COmnMMMNS/YE  TRANSIT  FLAN  FOR  THE 

mem  ISLANDS 

(a)  Study.— The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Virgin  Islands  Department  of 
Public  Works,  shall  study  and  analyze  the 
mass  tratuportation  needs  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands for  Ou  purpose  of  developing  a  com- 


prehensive mass  transportation  plan  for  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  Report  and  Plan.— Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  the  results  of  the  study  and  anal- 
ysis conducted  under  subsection  (a)  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  mass  transportation  plan 
u^ich  the  Secretary  recommends  for  the 
Vtr^n  Islands. 

SEC  SM.  BVS  CARRIER  CERTIFICATES  FOR  RECIPI- 
ENTS OF  GOVERNMENTAL  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  General  Rule  for  New  Entrants.— 
Section  10922lc)(l)  of  title  49.  United  StaUs 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Motor  Common  Carriers  or  Passen- 
gers.— 

"(1)  Interstate  transportation.— 

"(A)  RsaULAR-ROUTE  TRASSPORTATION.-The 

Commission  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  a 
person  (including  any  private  recipient  of 
governmental  assistance)  authorizing  that 
person  to  provide  regular-route  transporta- 
tion subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  105 
of  this  title  as  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers  if  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
person  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  the 
transportation  to  be  authorized  by  the  cer- 
tificate and  to  comply  with  this  subtitle  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission,  unless  the 
Commission  finds,  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
presented  by  any  person  objecting  to  the  is- 
suance of  the  certificate,  that  the  transpor- 
tation to  be  authorized  by  the  certificate  is 
not  consistent  urith  the  public  interest 

"(B)  Special  and  charter  transporta- 
tion.— 

"(i)  Private  recipients  of  ASStSTANCE.—The 
Commission  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  a 
private  recipient  of  governmental  assistance 
authorizing  that  recipient  to  provide  special 
or  charter  transportation  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  under  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  as  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  if  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  recipient  is  fit, 
willing,  and  able  to  protnde  the  transporta- 
tion to  be  authorized  by  the  certificate  and 
to  comply  with  this  subtitle  and  regulations 
of  the  Commission,  unless  the  Commission 
finds,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  t>v 
any  person  objecting  to  the  issuance  of  the 
certificate,  that  the  transportation  to  lie  au- 
thorized by  the  certificate  is  not  consistent 
with  the  public  interest 

"(ii)  Other  persons.— The  Commission 
shall  issue  a  certificate  to  a  person  (other 
than  a  private  recripient  of  governmental  as- 
sistance) authorizing  that  person  to  provide 
special  or  charter  transportation  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
subchapter  II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  as  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  if  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  person  is  fit, 
willing,  and  able  to  provide  the  transporta- 
tion to  be  authorized  by  the  certificate  and 
to  comply  with  this  subtitle  and  regulations 
of  the  Commission. 

"(C)  Public  recipients  for  charter  trans- 
poRTATtON.—The  Commission  shall  issue  a 
certificate  to  a  public  recipient  of  govern- 
mental assistance  authorizing  that  recipient 
to  provide  special  or  charter  transportation 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  105  of 
this  title  as  a  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers if  the  Commission  finds  that— 

"(i)  the  recipient  is  fit  willing,  and  able  to 
provide  the  transportation  to  be  authorized 
by  the  certificate  and  to  comply  tenth  this 
subtitle  and  regulations  of  the  Commission; 
and 

"(iiJ(I)  no  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers (other  than  a  motor  common  carrier 


of  passengers  which  is  a  piMic  recipient  of 
governmental  assistance)  is  providing,  or  is 
uniting  and  able  to  provide,  the  transporta- 
tion to  be  authorized  by  the  certificate;  or 

"(II)  the  transportation  to  tte  authorized 
by  the  certificate  is  to  be  provided  entirely 
in  the  area  in  which  the  public  recipient 
provides  regidariy  scheduled  mass  transpor- 
tation services. 

"(D)  PuBuc  recipients  for  reoular-route 
TRANSPORTATION.— TTie  Commission  shall 
issue  a  certificate  to  a  public  recipient  of 
governmental  assistance  authorizing  that 
recipient  to  provide  regular-route  transpor- 
tation subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  105 
of  this  title  as  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers  if  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
recipient  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide 
the  transportation  to  be  authorized  by  the 
certificate  and  to  comply  urith  this  subtitle 
and  regulations  of  the  Commission,  unless 
the  Commission  finds,  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence presented  by  any  person  objecting  to 
the  issuance  of  the  certificate,  that  the 
transportation  to  be  authorized  by  the  cer- 
tificate is  not  consistent  urith  the  public  in- 
terest 

"(E)  Treatment  of  certain  pubuc  recipi- 
ents.—Subject  to  provisions  of  section  12(f) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  any  public  recipient  of  governmental 
assistance  which  is  providing  or  seeking  to 
provide  transportation  of  passengers  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
sut>chapter  II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title 
shall,  for  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  be  treated 
as  a  person  which  is  providing  or  seeking  to 
provide  transportation  of  passengers  subject 
to  such  jurisdiction, 

"(F)  DsFiNmoNs.-In  this  sul>section— 

"(i)  Public  recipient  of  oovernmental  as- 
sistance.—TTie  term  'public  recipient  of  gov- 
ernmental assistance'  means— 

"(I)  any  State, 

"(II)  any  municipality  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  a  State, 

"(III)  any  public  agency  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  one  or  more  States  and  municipalities 
and  political  subdivisions  of  a  State, 

"(IV)  any  Indian  tribe, 

"(V)  any  corporation,  board,  or  other 
person  owned  or  controlled  try  any  entity  de- 
scribed in  subclause  (I),  (II),  (III),  or  (IV), 
and 

"(VI)  any  corporation,  board,  or  other 
person  owned  by,  controlled  by,  or  under 
common  control  with,  any  entity  descrH)ed 
in  subclause  (I),  (II),  (III),  (IV).  or  (V). 
which  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph  received  govern- 
mental financial  assistance  for  the  purchase 
or  operation  of  any  bus. 

"(ii)  Private  recipient  of  governmental 
ASSISTANCE.— The  term  'private  recipient  of 
governmental  assistance'  means  any  person 
(other  than  a  person  described  in  clause  (i)) 
who  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  paragraph  received  governmen- 
tal financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  sub 
sidy  for  the  purchase,  lease,  or  operation  of 
any  bus. ". 

(b)  PuBuc  Interest  Finding.— Section 
10922(c)(3)  of  title  49,  UniUd  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(E)  the  amount  atul  extent  of  governmen- 
tal financial  assistance  which  the  applicant 
for  the  certificate  received  ttefore.  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
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paragraph  for  the  purchase  or  operation  of 
buses. 

In  addition,  in  making  any  finding  relating 
to  public  interest  under  paragraph  (1)(D)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  person  objecting  to 
issuance  of  the  certificate  is  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  which  is  pro- 
viding, or  is  willing  and  able  to  provide,  the 
transportation  to  be  authorized  by  the  cer- 
tificate." 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section 
10922(c)(3)  of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1)(A)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

SMC  UL  UTIUZATION  REQUIREMENT  FOR  CERTIFI- 
CATES AVTHORUING  INTRASTATE  BVS 
OPERATIONS 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  10922(c)(2)  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(J)  Limitation  on  intrastate  certifi- 
cates.—Each  certificate  issued  under  this 
paramaph  to  provide  intrastate  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  on  any  route  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  condition  which  limits  the  author- 
ity of  the  carrier  to  provide  intrastate  trans- 
portation service  under  the  certificate  only 
if  the  carrier  provides  regularly  scheduled 
interstate  transportation  service  on  the 
route. ". 

(b)  Retroactive  AppucABiuTY.—The 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  any  certificate  issued  under  section 
10922(c)(2)  of  title  49,  UniUd  StaUs  Code, 
before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

TITLE  IV— UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ACT 

AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 
SEC  4IL  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniform 
Relocation  Act  Amendments  of  1986". 

SEC  4lt  definitions 

(a)  Federal  Agency  Defined.— Section 
101(1)  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Uniform  Act")  (42  U.S.C.  4601(1))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows- 

"(1)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  means  any 
department  agency,  or  instrumentality  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  (jovemment 
any  whoUy  owned  Government  corporation, 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  branches  thereof,  and  any 
person  who  has  the  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  eminent  domain  under  Federal 
law. ". 

lb)  State  Agency  DEnifED.— Section  101(3) 
of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4601(3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  The  term  'State  agency'  means  any  de- 
partment agency,  or  instrumentality  of  a 
State  or  of  a  political  sutnlivision  of  a  State, 
any  department  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  two  or  more  States  or  of  ttoo  or  more  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  a  State  or  States,  and 
any  person  who  has  the  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  eminent  domain  under  State 
law. ". 

(c)  Interest  Reduction  Payments  as  Fed- 
eral Financial  Assistance.— Section  101(4) 
of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4601(4))  is 
amended  tiy  inserting  ",  any  interest  reduc- 
tion payment  to  an  indtthdiMU  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  and  occupancy  of  a 
residence  by  that  individual, "  after  "insur- 
ance". 

(dJ  Displaced  Person  DEriNEik— Section 
101(6)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4601(6)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  The  term  'displaced  person' mearu- 


"(A)  any  person  who  moves  from  real 
property,  or  moves  his  personal  property 
from  real  property— 

"(i)  as  a  direct  result  of  a  written  notice  of 
intent  to  acquire  or  the  acquisition  of  such 
real  property  in  whole  or  in  part  for  a  pro- 
gram or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance, 
or 

"(ii)  as  a  direct  result  of  rehabilitation, 
demolition,  or  such  other  displacing  activity 
as  the  lead  agency  may  prescril>e,  under  a 
program  or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance 
in  any  case  in  which  the  person  is  a  residen- 
tial tenant  and  the  head  of  the  displacing 
agency  determines  that  such  displacement  is 
permanent'  and 

"(B)  solely  for  the  purposes  of  sections  202 
(a)  and  (c)  and  205  of  this  title,  any  person 
who  moves  from  real  property,  or  moves  his 
personal  property  from  real  property— 

"(i)  on  which  such  person  conducts  a  busi- 
ness or  farm  operation,  as  a  direct  result  of 
a  written  notice  of  intent  to  acquire  or  the 
acquisition  of  such  real  property  in  whole  or 
in  part  for  a  program  or  project  undertaken 
by  a  Federal  agency  or  urith  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance;  or 

"(ii)  on  which  such  person  conducts  a 
small  business  or  a  farm  operation  or  a 
business  defined  by  section  101(7)(D),  as  a 
direct  result  of  rehabilitation,  demolition,  or 
such  other  displacing  activity  as  the  lead 
agency  may  prescribe,  under  a  program  or 
project  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency  or 
with  Federal  financial  assistance  where  the 
head  of  the  displacing  agency  determines 
that  such  displacement  is  permanent 
Such  term  does  not  include  a  person  who 
has  been  determined,  according  to  criteria 
established  by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency,  to 
be  either  in  unlawful  occupancy  of  the  dis- 
placement dwelling  or  to  have  occupied  such 
dwelling  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  Such  term  also  does  not 
include,  in  any  case  in  which  the  displacing 
agency  acquires  property  for  a  program  or 
project,  any  person  (other  than  a  person 
who  was  an  occupant  of  such  property  at 
the  time  it  was  acquired)  who  occupies  such 
property  on  a  rental  basis  for  a  short  term 
or  a  period  subject  to  termination  when  the 
property  is  needed  for  the  program  or 
project ". 

(e)  Comparable  Replacement  Dweluno. 
Displacing  Agency,  Lead  Agency,  and  Ap- 
praisal Defined.— Section  101  of  the  Uni- 
form Act  (42  U.S.C.  4601)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(10)  The  term  'comparable  replacement 
dwelling'  means  any  dwelling  that  is  (A) 
decent  safe,  and  sanitary;  (B)  adequate  in 
size  to  accommodate  the  occupants;  (C) 
urithin  the  financial  means  of  the  displaced 
person;  (D)  functionally  equivalent  and  sub 
stantially  the  same  as  the  replacement 
dwelling  with  respect  to  number  of  rooms 
and  living  space;  (E)  in  an  area  not  subject 
to  unreasonable  adverse  environmental  con- 
ditions; and  (F)  in  a  location  generally  not 
less  desirable  than  the  location  of  the  dis- 
placed person's  dwelling  urith  respect  to 
public  utilities,  facilities,  services,  and  the 
displaced  person's  place  of  employment 

"(11)  The  term  'displacing  agency'  means 
any  Federal  agency  carrying  out  a  program 
or  project  and  any  State.  State  agency,  or 
person  carrying  out  a  program  or  project 
with  Federal  financial  assistance,  which 
causes  a  person  to  Ire  a  displaced  persorL 

"(12)  The  term  lead  agency'  means  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 


"(13)  The  term  'appraisal' 
statement   independently 
prepared  by  a  qualified 
forth  an  opinion  of  defined 
quately  described  property 
date,   supported   by   the 
analysis  of  relevant  market 

(f)      Conforming 
101(7)(D)   of  the    Uniform 
4601(7)(D))  U  amended  by 
after  "202". 


neansi 


SEC  41  CERTinCAnON. 

Title  I  of  the  Uniform  Act 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
section: 
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"certification 

"Sec.  103.  (a)(1)  Notwithsttinding  sectioiu 
210  and  305  of  this  Act  the  he  id  of  a  Federal 
agency  may  discharge  any  of  his  responsibil- 
ities under  this  Act  by  accept  ng  a  certifica- 
tion by  a  State  agency  that  \t  wiU  perform 
such  responsibility  if  the  head  of  such  Feder- 
al agency  finds  that  svch  rest  onsibility  wiU 
be  performed  in  accordance  u  ith  State  laws, 
regulations,  directives,  and  smndartls  which 
urill  accomplish  the  purpose 
this  Act  Prior  to  accepting 
under  the  preceding  sentence. 
Federal  agency  shall  provide 
ties  with  an  opportunity  for 
and  comment  and  shall  consiUt  with  inter- 
ested local  general  purpose  go  yemments. 

"(2)  The  head  of  the  lead 
issue  guidelines  and  regulatio  is  to  carry  out 
this  sectiorL 

"(3)  The  head  of  the  lead  a  lency  shall,  in 
coordination  with  other  Feieral  agencies, 
monitor  from  time  to  time,  aid  report  bien- 
niaUy  to  the  Congress  on,  Stite  agency  im- 
plementation of  this  sectioTL  .  i  State  agency 
shall  make  available  any  ii  formation  re- 
quired for  such  purpose. 

"(4)  After  consultation  wi^ 
the  lead  agency,  the  head 
agency  may  rescind  his  acc^tance  of  any 
certification  under  this  sectic  n,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  if  the  State  agency  J  lils  to  comply 
urith  such  certification  or  wit)  State  law. 

"(b)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  may 
withhold  his  approval  of  any  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  or  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement  with  any  displicing  agency 
found  to  have  failed  to  compli  with  any  cer- 
tification under  this  section  o  r  with  a  State 
law. ". 
SEC  414.  declaration  OF  FINDING  I  AND  POUCY. 

Section  201  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C 
4621)  is  amended  to  read  as  fa  lows: 

"DECLARATION  OF  FINDINGS  I  ND  POUCY 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress 
Clares  that— 

"(1)  displacement  as  a  dtrec^  : 
grams  or  projects  undertaken 
agency  or  urith  Federal  finaru  ial  assistance 
is  caused  by  a  number  of  acti  trities,  includ- 
ing rehabilitation,  demolition, 
ment  and  acquisition; 

"(2)  relocation  assistance 
provide  for  fair,    uniform, 
treatment  of  all  affected  persoris; 

"(3)  the  displacement  of  bunnesses  often 
results  in  their  closure; 

"(4)  minimizing  the  adverse  Impact  of  dis- 
placement of  businesses  is  esse  itial  to  main- 
taining the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  communities;  and 

"(5)  implementation  of  this  t  let  has  result- 
ed in  burdensome,  inefficient  <  ind  inconsist- 
ent compliance  requirementi 
dures  which  will  be  improved  i 
ing  a  lead  agency  and  allourine  for  State  cer- 
tification and  implementation 
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"(h)  m*  title  ettaUuhe*  a  uniform  policy 
for  the  fair  and  eipiitable  treatment  of  per- 
ton*  displaced  as  o  direct  result  of  programs 
or  prodects  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency 
or  with  Federal  financial  assistance.  The 
primary  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  ensure 
that  such  persons  shall  not  suffer  dispropor- 
tionate injuries  as  a  result  of  programs  and 
projects  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
as  a  whole  and  to  minimise  the  hardship  of 
displacement  on  such  persons. 

"(cJ  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that— 

"(1)  Federal  agencies  shall  carry  out  this 
title  in  a  manner  which  minimizes  waste, 
fraud,  and  mismanagement  and  reduces  un- 
necessary administrative  costs  borne  by 
States  and  StaU  agencies  in  providing  relo- 
cation assistance; 

"(2J  uniform  procedures  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  relocation  assistance  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  assure  that  the 
unique  circumstances  of  any  displaced 
person  are  taken  into  account  and  that  per- 
sons in  essentially  similar  circumstances 
are  accorded  equal  treatment  under  this  Act; 
and 

"(3)  the  improvement  of  housing  condi- 
tions of  economically  disadvantaged  per- 
sons under  this  title  shall  be  undertaken,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  in  coordina- 
tion with  existing  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  programs  for  accomjUishing 
such  goals.". 

SBC  4SS.  mOVING  AND  RELATED  EXPENSES. 

(a)  Business  RSESTABUSHMENT  ExPESSXS.— 

Section  202(a)  of  the  Uniform  Act  142  U.S.C. 
4622(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  Whenever  a  program  or  project  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  displacing  agency  will 
result  in  the  displacement  of  any  person,  the 
head  of  the  displacing  agency  shall  provide 
for  the  payment  to  the  displaced  person  of— 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(4/  actual  reasonable  expenses  necessary 
to  reestablish  a  displaced  farm,  nonprofit 
organization,  or  srnall  business  at  its  Tiew 
site,  biU  not  to  exceed  tlO.OOO. ". 

fb)  ALTXKMATTVe  RSSIDEinUL  ALLOWANCE.— 

Section  202(b)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4622(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
foUows  "may  receive"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an  expense  and  dislocation  allow- 
ance, whUA  shall  be  determined  according 
to  a  schedule  esUMished  by  the  head  of  the 
lead  agency. ". 

(c)  ALTUtMAnvs  Business  Allowance.— Sec- 
tion 202(c)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4622  (c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
who  is  displaced  from  the  person's  place  of 
business  or  farm  operation  and  who  is  eligi- 
ble under  criteria  established  by  the  head  of 
the  lead  agency  may  elect  to  accept  the  pay- 
ment authorized  by  this  subsection  in  lieu  of 
the  payment  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  aeetion.  SuA  payment  shall  consist  of  a 
fixed  payment  in  an  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  criteria  established  by 
the  head  of  the  lead  agency,  except  that  such 
payment  shaU  not  be  leu  than  1 1,000  nor 
more  than  $20,000.". 
SBC  m.  KEnACBtOMT  BOVSim  FOB  BOMSOWNBB. 

Section  203(a)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4623(a))  U  amended^ 


(1)  by  striking  out  "Federal"  in  the  por- 
tion of  paragraph  (1)  preceding  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "dis- 
placing": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "tlS,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "922.500": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "acquired  by"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "market"  in  paragraph 
(IXA)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ac- 
quired by  the  displacing  agency,  equals  the 
reasonable  cost  of  a  comparable  replacement 
dwelling": 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (IXB)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUoioing: 

"(B)  The  amount,  if  any,  which  will  com- 
pensate such  displaced  person  for  any  in- 
creased interest  costs  and  other  debt  service 
costs  which  such  person  is  required  to  pay 
for  financing  the  acquisition  of  any  such 
comparable  replacement  dwelling.  Such 
amount  shaU  be  paid  only  if  the  dwelling  ac- 
quired by  the  displacing  agency  was  encum- 
bered by  a  bona  fide  mortgage  which  was  a 
valid  lien  on  such  dwelling  for  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  immediately 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  dwelling. ";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  additional  payment  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  only  to  a  dis- 
placed person  who  purchases  and  occupies  a 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  replacement 
dwelling  within  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  such  person  receives  final  payment 
from  the  displacing  agency  for  the  acquired 
dwelling  or  the  date  on  which  the  displacing 
agency's  obligation  under  section  20S(c)(3) 
of  this  Act  is  met,  whichever  is  later,  except 
that  the  displacing  agency  may  extend  such 
period  for  good  cause.  If  such  period  is  ex- 
tended, the  payment  under  this  section  shall 
be  based  on  the  costs  of  relocating  the 
person  to  a  comparable  replacement  dwell- 
ing within  one  year  of  such  date. ". 

SEC    U7.    REPLACEMENT  HOUSING   FOR    TENANTS 
AND  CERTAIN  OTHEKS. 

Section  204  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4624)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"REPLACEMENT  HOUSINO  POP  TENANTS  AND 
CERTAIN  OTHERS 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorized  by  this  title,  the  head  of  a 
displacing  agency  shall  make  a  payment  to 
or  for  any  displaced  person  displaced  from 
any  du>elling  not  eligible  to  receive  a  pay- 
ment under  section  203  which  dwelling  was 
actually  and  lawfully  occupied  by  such  dis- 
placed person  for  not  less  than  ninety  days 
immediately  prior  to  (1)  the  initiation  of  ne- 
gotiations for  acquisition  of  such  dwelling, 
or  (2)  in  any  case  in  which  displacement  is 
not  a  direct  result  of  acquisition,  such  other 
event  as  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall 
prescribe.  Such  payment  shall  consist  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  enable  such  person  to 
lease  or  rent  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four 
years,  a  comparable  replacement  du>elling, 
but  not  to  exceed  $6,000.  At  the  discretion  of 
the  head  of  the  displacing  agency,  a  pay- 
ment under  this  subsection  may  be  made  in 
periodic  installments.  Computation  of  a 
payment  under  this  subsection  to  a  low- 
income  displaced  person  for  a  comparable 
replacement  dv}elling  shall  take  into  ac- 
count such  person 's  income. 

"(b)  Any  perron  eligible  for  a  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
elect  to  apply  such  payment  to  a  down  pay- 
ment on,  and  other  incidental  expenses  pur- 
suant to,  the  purchase  of  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  replacement  dwelling.  Any  such 
person  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  head  of 
the  displacing  agency,  be  eligible  under  this 


subsection  for  the  maximum  payment  at- 
lowed  under  subsection  (a),  except  that,  in 
the  cose  of  a  displaced  homeowner  who  tias 
occupied  the  displacement  dtoellirtg  for  at 
least  ninety  days  but  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  immediately  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  dioelling,  such  payment 
sliall  not  exceed  the  payment  such  person 
would  otherwise  have  received  under  section 
203(a)  of  this  Act  had  the  person  occupied 
the  displacement  du>elling  for  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  immediately  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  such  negotiations.". 

SEC  4tS.  RELOCATION  PLANNING.  ASSISTANCE  CO- 
ORDINATION. AND  ADVISORY  SSRV- 
ICES 

Section  205  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4625)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RELOCATION  PLANNINO,  ASSISTANCE 
COORDINATION.  AMD  ADVISORY  SERVICES 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  At  an  early  stage  in  the  plan- 
ning of  a  program  or  project  undertaken  by 
a  Federal  agency  or  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  and  before  the  commencement  of 
any  actions  which  urUl  cause  displacements, 
a  relocation  analysis  shall  be  developed  by 
the  displacing  agency  to  assist  it  in  the  rec- 
ognition and  successful  resolution  of  those 
problems  associated  vnth  the  displacements 
of  individuals,  families,  businesses  and 
farm  operations  in  order  to  minimize  ad- 
verse impacts  on  displaced  persons  and  to 
expedite  program  or  project  advancement 
and  completion. 

"(b)  The  head  of  any  displacing  agency 
shall  ensure  that  the  relocation  assistance 
advisory  services  described  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  are  made  available  to  all  per- 
sons displaced  by  such  agency.  If  such 
agency  head  determines  that  any  person  oc- 
cupying property  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  property  where  the  displacing  activity 
occurs  is  caused  substantial  economic 
injury  as  a  result  thereof,  the  agency  head 
may  make  available  to  such  person  such  ad- 
visory services. 

"(c)  Each  relocation  assistance  advisory 
program  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  include  such  measures,  facili- 
ties, or  services  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  order  to— 

"(1)  determine,  and  make  timely  recom- 
mendations on,  the  needs  and  preferences,  if 
any,  of  displaced  persons  for  relocation  as- 
sistance; 

"(2)  provide  current  and  continuing  infor- 
mation on  the  availability,  sales  prices,  and 
rental  charges  of  comparable  replacement 
droellings  for  displaced  homeowners  and 
tenants  and  suitable  locations  for  businesses 
and  farm  operations; 

"(3)  assure  that  a  person  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  move  from  a  dwelling  unleu  the 
person  has  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
relocate  to  a  comparable  replacement  dwell- 
ing, except  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  a  major  disaster  as  defined  in  section 
102(2)  of  the  DisasUr  Relief  Act  of  1974; 

"(B)  a  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President;  or 

"(C)  any  other  emergency  which  requires 
the  person  to  move  immediately  from  the 
dioelling  because  continued  occupancy  of 
such  dwelling  by  such  person  constitutes  a 
substantial  danger  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
such  person; 

"(4)  assist  a  person  displaced  from  a  busi- 
ness or  farm  operation  in  obtaining  and  be- 
coming established  in  a  suitable  replace- 
ment location; 

"(5)  supply  (A)  information  concerning 
other  Federal  and  State  programs  which 
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may  be  of  assistance  to  displaced  persons, 
and  (B)  technical  assistance  to  such  persons 
in  applying  for  assistance  under  such  pro- 
grams; and 

"(6)  provide  other  advisory  services  to  dis- 
placed persons  in  order  to  minimize  hard- 
ships to  such  persons  in  adjtuting  to  reloca- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  head  of  a  displacing  agency  shall 
coordinate  the  relocation  activities  per- 
formed by  such  agency  taith  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  governmental  actions  in  the 
community  which  could  affect  the  efficient 
and  effective  delivery  of  relocation  assist- 
ance and  related  services. 

"(e)  Whenever  two  or  more  Federal  agen- 
cies provide  financial  assistance  to  a  dis- 
placing agency  other  than  a  Federal  agency, 
to  implement  functionally  or  geographically 
related  activities  which  will  result  in  the 
displacement  of  a  person,  the  heads  of  such 
Federal  agencies  may  agree  that  the  proce- 
dures of  one  of  such  agencies  shall  be  uti- 
lized to  implement  this  title  with  respect  to 
such  activities.  If  such  agreement  cannot  be 
reached,  then  the  head  of  the  lead  agency 
shall  designate  one  of  such  agencies  as  the 
agency  whose  procedures  shall  be  utilized  to 
implement  this  title  with  respect  to  such  ac- 
tivities. Such  related  activities  shall  consti- 
tute a  single  program  or  project  for  purposes 
of  this  Act 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  section  101(6)  of  this 
Act,  in  any  case  in  which  a  displacing 
agency  acquires  property  for  a  program  or 
project,  any  person  who  occupies  such  prop- 
erty on  a  rental  basis  for  a  short  term  or  a 
period  subject  to  termination  when  the 
property  is  needed  for  the  program  or 
project  shall  be  eligible  for  advisory  services 
to  the  extent  determined  by  the  displacing 
agency.". 

SEC    49$.    HOUSING    REPLACEMENT   BY   FEDERAL 
AGENCY  AS  LAST  RESORT. 

Section  206  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4626)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows' 

"HOUSINO  REPLACEMENT  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCY  AS 
LAST  RESORT 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  If  a  program  or  project  un- 
dertaken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Feder- 
al financial  assistance  cannot  proceed  on  a 
timely  basis  because  comparable  replace- 
ment dtoellings  are  not  available,  and  the 
head  of  the  displacing  agency  determines 
that  such  dtoellings  cannot  otherwise  be 
made  available,  the  head  of  the  displacing 
agency  may  take  such  action  as  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  provide  such  dwellings  by 
use  of  funds  authorized  for  such  project  The 
head  of  the  displacing  agency  may  use  this 
section  to  exceed  the  maximum  amounts 
u^ich  may  be  paid  under  sections  203  and 
204  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for  good  cause  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  shall 
issue. 

"(b)  No  person  shall  be  required  to  move 
from  his  dioelling  on  account  of  any  pro- 
gram or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
agency  or  with  Federal  financial  assistance, 
unless  the  head  of  the  displacing  agency  is 
satisfied  that  comparable  replacement  hous- 
ing is  available  to  such  person. ". 

SEC  4IS  ASSURANCES 

Section  210  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4630)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "State 
agency"  the  first  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "displacing  agency  (other 
than  a  Federal  agency)",  by  striking  out 
"Stale  agency"  the  second  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "displacing 
agency",  and  by  striking  out  "decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary"  in  paragraph  (3)  and  irisert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "compartMe". 


SEC  411.  FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  COSTS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  211(a)  of  the 
Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4631(a))  It  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  The  cost  to  a  displacing  agency  of 
providing  payments  and  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  titles  II  and  III  shall  be  included  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  a  program  or  project  un- 
dertaken by  a  Federal  agency  or  with  Feder- 
al financial  assistance  A  displacing  agency, 
other  than  a  Federal  agency,  shall  be  eligible 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  with  respect 
to  such  payments  and  assistance  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  program  or  project  costs. ". 

(b)  LiMiTATioN.-Section  211(b)  of  the  Uni- 
form Act  (42  U.S.C.  4631(b))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  No  payment  or  assistance  under  title 
II  or  III  of  this  Act  shall  be  required  or  in- 
cluded as  a  program  or  project  cost  under 
this  section,  if  the  displaced  person  receives 
a  payment  required  by  State  law  which  is 
determined  by  the  head  of  the  lead  agency  to 
have  substantially  the  same  purpose  and 
effect  as  such  payment  under  this  section.". 

SEC  412.  DUTIES  OF  LEAD  AGENCY. 

Section  213  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4633)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DUTIES  OP  LEAD  AGENCY 

"Sec  213.  (a)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency 
ShaU— 

"(1)  develop,  publish,  and  issue,  with  the 
active  participation  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies responsible  for  funding  relocation  and 
acquisition  actions,  and  in  coordination 
urith  State  and  local  governments,  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act; 

"(2)  ensure  that  relocation  assistance  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act  are  coordinated  with 
low-income  liousing  assistance  programs  or 
projects  by  a  Federal  agency  or  a  State  or 
State  agency  with  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance; 

"(3)  monitor,  in  coordination  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  the  implementation  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act  and  report  to  the 
Congress,  as  appropriate,  on  any  major 
issues  or  problems  vnth  respect  to  any  policy 
or  other  provision  of  this  Act;  and 

"(4)  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
provided  by  law  as  relate  to  the  purposes  of 
thUAcL 

"(b)  The  head  of  the  lead  agency  is  author- 
ized to  establish  such  regulations  and  proce- 
dures as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
assure— 

"(1)  that  the  payments  and  assistance  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  be  administered  in 
a  manner  which  is  fair  and  reasonable  and 
as  uniform  as  practicable; 

"(2)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  payment  author- 
ized for  such  person  by  this  title  shall  be 
paid  prompUy  after  a  move  or,  in  hardship 
cases,  be  paid  in  advance;  and 

"(3)  that  any  aggrieved  person  may  have 
his  application  reviewed  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  having  authority  over  the 
applicable  program  or  project  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  program  or  project  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance,  by  the  State  agency 
having  authority  over  such  program  or 
project  or  the  Federal  agency  having  author- 
ity over  such  program  or  project  if  there  is 
no  such  State  agency. ". 

SEC  41  J.  PA  YMENTS  UNDEB  OTHER  LA  W8. 

Section  216  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4636)  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Federal 
law"  the  following:  "(except  for  ony  Federal 
law  providing  low-income  housing  assist- 
ance)". 
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SBC  414.  TBAJfSFBB  OFSVRPLVS  PBOPBBTr. 

Section  218  of  the  Uniform  A  ct  (42  U.S.a 
4638)  is  amended  by  inserting  "net"  after 
"aU". 

SBC  411.  REPEALS. 

Sections  214,  217,  and  219  0}  the  Unifinm 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  4634  and  4637)  lire  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SBC  4lt.  UNIFORM  POUCY  ON  REAL  PROPEBTY  AC 
dUISmON  PRACTICES 

(a)  Waiver  or  Appraisal.— Stction  301(2) 
Of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4651(2))  U 
amended  by  inserting  the  foUowing  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ',  except  that 
the  head  of  the  lead  agency  mt  y  prescribe  a 
procedure  to  waive  the  appnisal  in  cases 
involvitig  the  acquisition  by  lale  or  dona- 
tion of  property  with  a  low  fair  market 
value". 

(b)  AcQuismoN  or  Uneconom  c  Remnant.— 
Section  301(9)  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4651  (9))  is  amended  to  read  asfoUows: 

"(9)  If  the  acquisition  of  onli  a  portion  of 
a  property  xoould  leave  the  owner  with  an 
uneconomic  remnant,  the  head  of  the  Feder- 
al agency  concerned  sliall  offrr  to  acquire 
that  remnant  For  the  purpose  i  of  this  Act, 
an  uneconomic  remnant  is  a  ;  xircel  of  real 
property  in  which  the  owner  t  left  with  an 
interest  after  the  partial  acqu  sition  of  the 
oxoJter's  property  and  which  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  concerned  hai  determined 
has  little  or  no  value  or  vtUity  to  the 
owner. ". 

(c)  Section  301  of  the  Uni'orm  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  4651)  is  amended  by  cdding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  p  aragraph' 

"(10)  Donations.— A  person  whose  real 
property  is  being  acquired  in  accordance 
with  this  title  may,  after  the  pe  rson  has  been 
fully  informed  of  his  right  Ui  receive  just 
compensation  for  such  property,  donate 
such  property,  any  part  thereo. ',  any  interest 
therein,  or  any  compensation  paid  therefor 
to  a  Federal  agency,  as  such  pt  rson  shall  de- 
termine. ". 

SEC  417.  ASSURANCES. 

Section  305  of  the  Uniform  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
4655)  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec  305. ".  by  striking  out  "a  .  itate  agency" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "an  acquiring  ageix^y",  by  strik- 
ing out  "State  agency"  the  se-.ond  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ac- 
quiring agency",  and  by  addii.g  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subse  ^tion: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  sect  ion,  the  term 
'acquiring  agency'  means— 

"(1)  a  State  agency  (as  defined  in  section 
101(3))  which  lias  the  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  eminent  domain  under  State 
law,  and 

"(2)  a  State  agency  or  perso  t  which  does 
not  have  such  authority,  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided by  the  head  of  the  lead  at  ency  by  regu- 
lation. ". 

SEC  4 IS  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

This  title  and  the  amendmtnts  made  by 
this  title  shall  take  effect  two  y  tars  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  e  :cept  that  the 
amendment  made  by  section  4i  2  of  this  title 
(to  the  extent  such  amendiTient  prescril>es 
authority  to  develop,  publisii,  and  issue 
rules  and  regulations)  shall  tike  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Ai  t 

AMXHSMENT  OrRRKD  BT  MH.  HOWARD 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  I  Iowako:  Page 
23.  line  21.  strike  out  "$3,300,  MW.OOO"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,000,0  M.OOO";  pace 
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34,  line  3.  strike  out  "$1,700,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,000,000,000". 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  had  been 
advised  by  the  Budget  Committee  as 
to  the  numbers  that  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  have  in  our  legislation  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  Budget  Act. 

The  following  day.  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion passed  out  our  bill,  at  which  time 
we  were  $75  million  below  the  require- 
ment for  the  Budget  Act. 

However,  subsequent  to  that,  the 
budget  conference  met  again  and  cut 
our  numbers  further  so  that  when  we 
did  go  to  the  Rules  Committee,  we 
were  over  the  Budget  Act.  The  Rules 
Committee  did  give  us  a  waiver  of  this 
302(f)  section  of  the  Budget  Act. 

However.  I  stated  at  that  time,  and 
this  amendment  is  to  follow  up  that 
statement,  that  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  bring  our  legis- 
lation this  year  in  compliance  with  the 
Budget  Act:  and  that  is  what  this 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  simply  to 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  oiu"  committee.  This  amendment 
does  precisely  that;  it  brings  the  legis- 
lation into  conformity  with  the 
Budget  Act.  Just  as  we  said  we  would 
do  in  the  previous  debate  on  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDlfKirr  OrrERED  BY  MR.  MC  CT7RDT 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCurdy: 
Page  172.  after  line  17.  insert  the  following: 

(c)  DEMOifSTRATiON  or  65  MPH  Speed 
Lntrr  or  Certaim  Rural  Ihterstatc 
Routes.— 

(1)  In  GEifERAL.— A  State  may  have  a  maxi- 
mum speed  limit  not  in  excess  of  65  miles 
per  hour  on  any  portion  of  a  highway  on 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  within  the  State  which  is 
located  in  a  rural  area  designated  under 
paragraph  (3).  if  the  Governor  of  the  State 
determines  that— 

(A)  an  increase  to  such  limit  is  not  likely 
to  have  a  significant  adverse  affect  on  high- 
way safety  on  such  portion;  and 

(B)  for  each  point  along  the  portion,  the 
road  surface  characteristics,  shoulder  condi- 
tion, grade,  alignment,  sight  distance,  and 
the  condition  of  required  roadside  safety  ap- 
purtenances meet  current  Federal  stand- 
ards. 

A  State  in  which  a  speed  limit  in  excess  of 
55  miles  per  hour  Is  established  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 154  of  UUe  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  if 
such  State  otherwise  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  154  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  RnuLATiOMS.— Not  later  than  6 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Oovemors  of  the  Stai.es.  issue  reg- 
ulations— 


(A)  establishing  criteria  for  determining 
rural  areas  for  pivposes  of  this  subsection: 
and 

(B)  establishing  criteria  for  determining 
affects  on  highway  safety  on  a  tiighway. 
which  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to.  criteria  on— 

(i)  the  number  of  vehicles  using  the  high- 
way and  the  degree  of  congestion  on  the 
highway: 

(ii)  the  number,  rate,  and  severity  of  acci- 
dents on  the  highway  and  an  analysis  of  the 
accident  rate  on  the  highway  based  on 
speed  of  the  vehicles  involved; 

(ill)  the  number  of  points  of  access  to  the 
highway  and  the  amount  of  development  at 
such  points;  and 

(iv)  the  distance  l)etween  each  portion  of 
the  iiighway  and  any  urbanized  area. 

(3)  Designation  or  rural  areas  and  estab- 
lishment OP  HIGHER  speed  umits.— After 
the  issuance  of  regulations  under  paragraph 
(2).  a  State  may.  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations— 

(A)  designate  areas  in  the  State  as  rural 
areas  for  purposes  of  this  subsection;  and 

(B)  establish  speed  limits  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1). 

<4)  Report.— Not  later  than  4  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  on  the 
results  at  that  time  of  the  implementation 
of  this  subsection. 

(5)  Termination  op  the  demonstration 
program.— This  subsection  shall  cease  to  be 
in  effect  5  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Page  169.  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out  "55 
mph"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "maximum 
speed  limit". 

Page  169.  lines  14  and  IS.  strike  out  "55 
miles  per  hour  but  not  in  excess  of  60  miles 
per  hour"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
posted  maximum  speed  limit  but  not  in 
excess  of  5  miles  per  hour  above  such  limit". 

Page  169,  lines  18  and  19.  strike  out  "60 
miles  per  hour  but  not  in  excess  of  65  miles 
per  hour"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "5  miles 
per  hour  above  the  posted  maximum  speed 
limit  but  not  in  excess  of  10  miles  per  hour 
above  such  limit". 

Page  169,  lines  22  and  23.  strike  out  "65 
miles  per  hour"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"10  miles  per  hour  at>ove  the  posted  maxi- 
mum speed  limit". 

Page  170,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  "55 
mph"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "maximum 
spieed  limit". 

Page  170,  lines  4  and  5  strike  out  "55  miles 
per  hour  but  not  in  excess  of  60  miles  per 
hour"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  posted 
rmiTitniim  speed  limit  but  not  in  excess  of  5 
miles  per  hour  above  such  limit". 

Page  170,  line  8,  strike  out  "55  mph"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "maximum  speed 
limit". 

Page  170,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "60 
miles  per  hour  but  not  in  excess  of  65  miles 
per  hour"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "5  miles 
per  hour  above  the  posted  maximum  speed 
limit  but  not  in  excess  of  10  miles  per  hour 
above  such  limit". 

Page  170,  line  13,  strike  out  "55  mph"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "maximum  speed 
limit". 

Page  170,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "65 
miles  per  hour"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"10  miles  per  hour  above  the  posted  maxi- 
mum speed  limit". 

Page  170,  line  17,  strike  out  "55  mph  High- 
way" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Maximum 
Speed  LnoT  Highway". 


Page  170,  line  17,  strike  out  "55  mph"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "maximum  speed 
limit". 

Page  170,  line  20,  Insert  after  "55  miles  per 
hour"  the  following:  "(or  at  a  greated  speed 
authorized  under  subsection  (c)  of  section 
204  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1986)". 

Page  170.  line  22.  insert  "below  55  mUes 
per  hour"  after  "reduced". 

Page  171.  line  3.  strike  out  "55  mph"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "maximum  speed 
lunit". 

Page  171.  strike  out  lines  7  through  9  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(i)  by  striking  out  "fifty-five  miles  per 
hour  on  public  highways  with  speed  lioolta 
posted  at  fifty-five  miles  per  hour"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  posted  maxi- 
mum speed  limit  on  maximum  speed  limit 
highways"; 

Mr.  McCURDY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues,  I  understand  that  this  is  a 
rather  hastily  called  bill  to  the  floor, 
and  that  not  everyone  was  prepared 
for  this  consideration  and  debate  to- 
night. 

However,  many  of  us  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  have  t>een  working  with  Mem- 
bers and  Governors  of  a  number  of 
States  to  consider  the  amendment 
which  we  have  offered  today,  which 
would  raise  the  speed  limit  on  rural 
interstate  highways.  Let  me  repeat: 
rural  interstate  highways,  to  65  miles 
per  hour  for  a  period  of  5  years  at 
which  time  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation will  report  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  amendment,  the  effect  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  speed  limit. 

I  might  say  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  there  are  many  proponents 
in  this  body  of  a  speed  limit  of  a  much 
greater  limit. 

D  1825 

Some  have  advocated  70,  some  have 
advocated  no  speed  limit  whatsoever. 
What  we  have  tried  to  fashion  here  in 
this  amendment  is  a  reasonable,  ra- 
tional compromise  position  that,  one, 
protects  the  safety  of  those  individuals 
driving  on  our  interstate  highways 
and,  second,  considers  the  States 
rights  position  of  being  able  to  deter- 
mine if  there  own  best  interests  are  in 
the  interest  of  not  only  safety  but  in 
the  interest  of  time  and  business  on 
those  highways,  an  issue  that  I  believe 
the  States  could  and  should  be  able  to 
make. 

We  are  basing  this  amendment  not 
out  of  Just  a  desire  to  go  and  speed  on 
the  highways.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  highly  respected  and  credi- 
ble studies  including  the  Transporta- 
tion Research  Board,  the  National  Re- 
search CouncU  that  recently  reported 
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that  the  Congress  should  consider 
raising  the  speed  limit  on  rural  inter- 
state highways.  Again  let  me  distin- 
guish: We  are  not  talking  about  rais- 
ing the  speed  on  State  highways  or 
two-lane  highways  or  highways 
around  congested  urban  areas.  We  are 
only  considering  this  for  those  areas 
that  are  not  in  a  congested  area,  that 
meet  the  safety  criteria  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  that  have  not  had  a  high  inci- 
dence of  fatalities  or  accidents  in  that 
particular  area. 

We  believe  that  this  amendment  can 
provide  a  very  balanced  approach  to 
solve  what  I  consider  to  be  the  "Prohi- 
bition law"  of  the  1980s. 

You  remember  prohibition  in  the 
1920's;  we  had  a  law  that  said  that 
there  could  not  be  any  manufacture, 
use  or  consumption  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. 

Historians  have  shown  that  that  was 
the  most  ridiculous  law  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  could  not  support.  I  know 
my  colleague,  the  chairman  and  my 
friend  will  state  that  there  are  nation- 
al polls  and  will  cite  figures  which  I 
believe  are  somewhat  dated  indicating 
that  a  majority  support  55.  I  would 
like  to  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  a 
recent  poll  on  July  14,  1986,  a  State- 
wide poll  in  the  State  of  Oldahoma,  in- 
dicated that  over  70  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents favor  increasing  the  speed 
limit  on  the  so-called  superhighways. 
It  is  clear,  my  colleagues,  that  in  one 
State,  and  I  think  in  many  States 
throughout  this  country,  it  is  clear 
that  people  do  not  believe  in  the  55- 
mile-an-hour  speed  limit,  and  they 
want  to  see  an  increase  to  a  safe  and 
reasonable  level.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment, as  cosponsored  by  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Hansen,  and  Mr.  Gray  of 
Illinois  and  a  number  of  other  cospon- 
sors,  is  a  very  balanced  approach.  This 
provision  would  only  be  in  effect  for  5 
years.  Some  people  do  not  like  that. 
But  what  it  does  is  say  there  is  a 
sunset  on  here  and  if  it  does  not  work. 
If  there  are  increased  fatalities,  if  the 
States  indicate  it  is  not  working  satis- 
factorily, then  the  provision  can 
expire. 

But  we  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
think  the  highway  conmiissioners  of  a 
number  of  States  have  indicated  to  us 
that  they  believe  that  this  could  be 
successfully  implemented,  that  it 
would  not  increase  the  risk  of  fatali- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  originally 
was  opposed  to  the  55-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
wrong,  I  was  dead  wrong  because  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming.  The  55- 
mlle-an-hour  speed  limit  saves  lives. 
Now  it  is  true  there  are  those  who  say. 


"But  people  do  not  drive  55  miles  an 
hour,  they  exceed  the  55-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit."  This  is  a  fact.  But  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  because  the  speed  limit 
was  reduced  to  55,  the  average  speed 
was  reduced  to  about  64  miles  an  hour, 
and  if  we  were  to  increase  the  speed 
up  to  65,  we  would  see  the  average 
speed  increase  up  to  about  74  miles  an 
hour. 

The  effect  of  55  is  a  saving  of  thou- 
sands of  lives.  Now  this  is  not  simply 
my  opinion;  this  is  the  considered 
Judgment  of  the  Transportation  Re- 
search Board,  who  say  that  between— 
and  I  am  quoting  now— "between  2,500 
and  4,500  lives  are  saved  each  year  and 
another  equivalent  fewer  serious, 
severe,  and  criticp.l  injuries  and  34,000 
fewer  minor  and  moderate  injiuies 
occur  each  year  because  of  55."  But  it 
is  not  Just  the  highly  respected  Trans- 
portation Research  Board  that  says 
that,  it  is  also  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

The  National  Safety  Council  says, 
and  again  I  quote,  "We  strongly  sup- 
port the  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit 
because  of  the  substantial  public 
health  benefits  of  lowered  speeds,  not 
only  in  terms  of  lives  saved  but  also  in 
terms  of  dramatic  reductions  in  spinal 
cord  and  crash-induced  epilepsy  from 
high-speed  head  injuries." 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming.  What 
did  we  find  the  year  after  55  was 
passed?  We  found  the  most  dramatic 
drop  in  fatalities  on  our  highways  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation,  from  about 
56,000  fatalities  to  about  46,000  fatali- 
ties. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  10,000  fewer 
fatalities  are  not  all  attributable  to 
the  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit, 
indeed  only  about  2,000  to  4,000  of 
them  are.  The  balance  are  attributable 
to  the  improved  highway  conditions, 
the  newer  highways,  the  divided  high- 
ways, the  increased  usage  of  seat  belts, 
the  emphasis  on  removing  dnmk  driv- 
ers from  our  highways.  All  of  these 
play  together,  but  they  all  play  to- 
gether along  with  55,  which  according 
to  virtually  every  expert  safety  group 
in  the  world  and  in  this  country  has 
brought  about  very  substantial  sav- 
ings. 

Also,  in  the  year  when  55  was  passed 
we  were  told  that,  "Yes,  but  the 
reason  the  fatalities  dropped  was  be- 
cause of  the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  the 
fact,"  and  it  was  a  fact,  "there  was  a 
reduction  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  in  the  total  number  of  miles 
driven."  And  that  is  true.  Instead  of 
having  an  increase  of  8  or  9  percent  in 
the  total  miles  driven  in  that  year,  we 
had  a  decrease.  And  do  you  luiow  what 
that  decrease  was  precisely?  It  was  a  1- 
percent  decrease  in  total  miles  driven. 
But  what  was  the  decrease  in  fatali- 
ties? Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was  an 
18-percent  decrease  in  fatalities. 

So  once  again  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming. The  55-mile-an-hoiu-  speed 
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limit  is  saving  lives.  I  saj 
not  only  as  the  ranking 
committee  and  author  of 
highway  safety  legislatiotn, 
member,  I  remind  you, 
stood  on  this  floor  and 
mile-an-hour  speed  limit, 
ladies  and  gentlemen 
it  saves  lives.  Defeat  this 
and  save  lives. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  woulc 
jrield  to  the  majority 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thanlt 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.   Chairman,   I 
ment  the  gentleman  froih 
nia  for  his  statement, 
right.  I  was  chairman  of 
Investigating 
Committee  on  Public 
the  time  of  the 
55-mile-per-hour    speed 
after  year  after  year 
approximately  56,000 
ties  taking  lives  of 
1  year  died  on  highways 
States  than  Americans 
years  of  the  Vietnam 
gether. 

It  was  the  biggest 
Americans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The 
gentleman    from 
Shtjster]  has  expired 

Mr.    WRIGHT.    Mr, 
move  to  strike  the  requisi);e 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
tinue  the  colloquy  with 
guished  gentleman  from 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  a 
time  for  the  committee, 
mittee    distributed    this 
upon  studies  of  hlghwaj 
what  saves  lives,  how  to 

Little  did  I  realize  that 
hour  speed  limit  would 
dramatic  difference.  The 
had  been  almost  constant 
1930's  year  after  year.  We 
better  highways,  safer 
there  would  be  more 
highways.  So  year  after 
Americans  died  on  the 
other  factor  took  as 
young  Americans.  It  was 
gest   cause   of   death   in 
States  right  after  heart, 
and  stroke.  But  then 
mile-per-hour  speed  llmii 
lished,  principally  for  th( 
conserving   energy, 
number  of  highway 
There  was  no  other 
none  whatsoever.  The 
way  fatalities  dropped 
56,000  to  48,000. 

Now  if  we  want  carnage 
ways,  we  can  do  away 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  jrleld  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  May  I  ask  a  question 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader? 

Does  the  gentleman  realize  that  the 
particular  legislation  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  does  not  do  away  with  the 
55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  responding  to 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  would  yield  to 
him  for  a  response. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  distinguished 
gentleman's  speech  is  very  eloquent.  I 
enjoyed  it  immensely.  This  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  I  am  saying,  will 
not  do  away  with  the  55-mUe-an-hour 
speed  limit. 

Mr.  8UUSTEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

This  lays  the  groundwork  for  doing 
away  with  it.  This  says  that  you  can 
have  65-mile-an-hour  speed  limits  on 
rural  highways  through  our  50  States. 

Bfr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  look  at  this 
piece  of  legislation,  you  will  find  this 
is  only  talking  about  those  remote 
areas  on  rural  interstates.  This  specifi- 
cally says  that  in  the  congested  area  it 
is  55.  Having  spent  3  years  on  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Drunk 
Driving,  where  we  got  into  as  much  of 
this  as  we  did  drunk  driving,  which 
was  a  step  forward,  we  found  that  that 
was  not  the  case.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  you  on  55,  but  we  really  are 
not  talking  that  in  this  amendment. 

Vtr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman because  maybe  I  misunder- 
stood. I  thought  this  amendment  was 
aimed  at  doing  away  with  the  55-mlle- 
per-hour  speed  limit  on  rural  sections 
of  the  interstate  highways,  is  that  cor- 
rect?   

tSi.  SHUSTER.  That  is  correct. 

1^.  WRIGHT.  That  is  what  I  object 
to.  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take.   

Mr.  SUUUTEU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield  to 
me?     

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield,  of  course,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
so-called  niral  remote  areas  of  our 
Interstate  System  that  our  friend 
refers  to  represent  95  percent  of  our 
Interstate  System.  So  this  is  a  back- 
door way  to  eliminate  55. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  majority  leader  yield? 


Bfr.  WRIGHT.  Certainly  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
leader  is  correct  when  he  indicates 
that  the  number  of  fatalities  declined 
dramatically  once  the  speed  limit  was 
changed.  We  agree  with  that  and  con- 
cede it  is  a  very  remarkable  statistic. 
But  the  statistics  sdso  indicate  that 
there  is  a  steady  decline,  from  3.5  per- 
cent in  1974  to  1983.  2.76.  a  decline. 
During  that  same  time  the  average 
speed  driven  on  the  highway  actually 
increased  to  over  64  miles  per  hour.  So 
it  is  the  case  that  it  was  not  Just  55. 
the  reason  for  increased  safety  and  re- 
duced fatalities,  in  spite  of  the  average 
increase  in  the  driving,  in  the  speed, 
was  the  improvement  in  the  highway 
system  which  the  majority  leader  and 
everybody  else  here  took  part  in.  It 
was  the  change  in  cars.  It  is  improving 
the  whole  safety  factor,  it  is  not  Just 
55. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  agree  that 
highway  fatalities  are  caused  by  a 
number  of  factors,  not  alone  speed. 
But  speed  is  a  contributing  factor.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that.  

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apparently  I  did  not 
do  a  very  good  Job  in  my  speech  be- 
cause I  was  citing  point  by  point  the 
very  points  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Olilahoma  makes.  Of 
course  55  alone  is  not  the  cause  for 
that  10.000  fatality  drop. 
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As  the  experts  say  from  the  National 
Transportation  Research  Board  to  the 
Safety  CouncU.  of  the  10,000  lives 
saved,  only  between  2,000  to  4,000  can 
be  attributed  to  the  55-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit.  If  you  want  to  play  with 
2.000  to  4,000  lives  a  year,  that,  of 
course,  is  everybody's  own  decision. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  think  there  is 
a  mistake  going  on  here.  What  has 
been  the  past  is  people  have  thought 
you  are  either  going  to  drive  at  55  or 
you  are  going  to  drive  at  70.  I  think 
that  is  an  unreasonable  thing  to  look 
at. 

We  are  trying  to  say  what  we  want 
you  to  do.  in  effect,  is  have  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  do  a  6- 
month  study  to  determine  what  is  a 
congested  area. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  People  should  drive  at 
55.  and  especially  in  those  congested 
areas.  Speed  kills.  We  all  realize  that. 

But  let  us  not  be  unrealistic  enough 
to  know,  and  especially  those  from 


Texas  and  Utah  and  Nebraska  and 
those  other  areas,  we  know,  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  others  have  said,  do 
not  pass  laws  that  people  will  not 
obey. 

We  find  ourselves,  talk  about  a 
modem  prohibition,  we  have  found  it. 
If  you  want  to  go  around  495  this 
afternoon,  you  wiU  find  very,  very  few 
people  driving  55.  probably  including, 
and  I  say  this  very  respectfully,  many 
Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  only 
want  a  clarification  of  a  question  the 
gentleman  posed  to  me  in  a  earlier  col- 
loquy, in  which  the  gentleman  asked  if 
I  understood  what  was  proposed  in 
this  amendment. 

I  have  examined  a  copy  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  would  Just  like  to 
read  from  it.  It  does  permit  the  doing 
away  with  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit.  These  words  are  in  the  amend- 
ment: 

A  state  may  have  a  maximum  speed  limit 
not  In  excess  of  65  miles  per  hour  on  any 
portion  of  a  highway  on  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
within  the  State  which  Is  located  in  a  rural 
area  designated  under  paragraph  3. 

So  it  would  indeed  authorize  the 
doing  away  with  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  in  selected  areas. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  say  so,  did  the  gentleman  also 
notice  in  there  that  a  State  has  the 
right  to  veto  it?  If  the  Governor  and 
the  legislature  does  not  want  it,  they 
can  veto  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  who  live  in 
these  small  Eastern  States  that  your 
Governor  does  veto.  It  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  to  me. 

However,  out  in  our  particular  areas 
where  everyone  is  violating  the  law,  I 
think  we  could  take  a  good  look  at 
this. 

Let  me  point  out  now,  if  I  may.^it 
has  been  stated  that  if  you  go  to  70,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
said,  they  will  Just  drive  75  and  8)0. 
When  I  sat  for  3  years  on  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Drunk  Driving, 
we  foimd  that  was  not  the  case.  People 
were  saying  in  those  days  70  is  a  safe 
speed.  Our  cars  can  drive  at  70  miles 
an  hour,  so  why  can  we  not  have  the 
option  to  drive  at  70  ourselves? 

Now  we  are  not  going  to  70.  We  are 
saying  65.  Keep  in  mind  it  can  be 
vetoed.  Keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
asking  that  they  strictly  enforce  55  in 
the  congested  areas.  This  is  a  half 
step.  It  does  not  go  at  all  to  the  ques- 
tion that  was  brought  up:  Will  they  go 
faster?  Obviously  they  did  not  at  that 
particular  speed.  U 
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So  we  are  looking  at  this  55  miles 
per  hour  in  a  congested  area.  65  in  the 
remote  areas. 

Did  you  also  notice  as  you  read  this 
we  have  4  years  in  which  we  try  it.  and 
then  it  sunsets  out.  So  it  is  not  going 
in  and  turning  it  all  over  and  making 
it  loose.  We  are  simply  sajrlng.  State 
legislature,  we  are  giving  you  a  try.  If 
it  does  not  work,  we  will  do  a  study, 
and  in  5  years  we  will  come  back.  And 
If  we  are  wrong,  then  we  are  going  to 
withdraw  this.    

Mr.  IiLARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  made  a  statement  that  we 
could  go  to  65  in  the  rural  areas.  But 
that  is  not  mandating  that  we  go  to  65. 
Do  not  we  also  have  a  lot  of  State  law 
enforcement  officials  and  people  who 
make  those  determinations,  who  set 
the  speed  limit,  so  that  they  could  set 
them  anywhere  between  55  and  65,  or 
down  to  45  or  down  to  35,  because  of 
their  concern  for  safety?  Is  that  not 
still  left  up  to  the  State  up  to  65? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  basi- 
caUy  that  would  be  correct  on  an 
interstate  with  a  minimum  of  55.  but 
they  could  be  anywhere  in  between 
predicated  on  what  their  study  would 
show.  In  the  bill  it  says  we  will  do  a 
study  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
legislative  body  and  the  Governor  and 
determine  where  would  be  the  safe 
speeds  in  their  areas. 

I  would  like  to  add.  if  I  may.  with 
regard  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania's statement,  we  have  found  in 
those  rural,  remote  areas  that  there 
has  not  been  that  kind  of  accident. 
When  there  are  a  lot  of  people,  like 
when  you  drive  through  New  Jersey  or 
Illinois  and  those  areas,  you  can  well 
understand  that.  But  when  you  get 
out  in  areas  like  traveling  across  Ne- 
braska and  traveling  across  Wyoming, 
you  do  not  see  that  quite  as  much. 

I  used  to  investigate  accidents  and 
do  that  trial  type  of  thing  like  many 
of  you. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
McCuitty  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
the  issues  beyond  the  safety  issues. 
Safety  is  important  and  relevant.  But 
I  guess  the  underlying  issue,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  is  that  until  1973.  I  be- 
lieve, we  gave  the  States  the  authority 
to  set  speed  limits.  We  thought  that 
was  uniquely  a  State  function. 

And  then  we  had  an  energy  crisis  in 
1973.  and  so  then  we  made  the  Judg- 
ment that  we  better  let  Uncle  Sam  set 
the  si>eed  limit  because  we  had  a  na- 
tional energy  emergency  and  we 
wanted  to  reduce  the  utilization  of 
fuel.  I  think  that  was  an  appropriate 
use  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 


The  question  you  have  to  ask  your- 
self is.  is  the  energy  emergency  over? 
If  it  is  over,  then  the  authority  ought 
to  go  back  to  the  States  to  set  the 
speed  limit.  It  is  a  unique  function  of 
the  States  to  set  speed  limits,  not  the 
Federal  Government;  only  in  those 
unique  circumstances  where  we  have 
the  national  interest  being  served,  and 
that  was  being  served  by  a  terrible 
energy  emergency. 

So  I  say  to  you  that,  in  addition  to 
all  the  other  reasons  why  we  ought  to 
pass  this  very  moderate  amendment 
which  would  give  the  States  the  au- 
thority to  go  up,  and  they  do  not  have 
to  do  it,  this  has  traditionally  been 
their  function  to  set  speed  limits.  This 
is  not  the  Federal  Government's  func- 
tion. 

The  second  thing  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  others  is  there  must  be  a 
feeling  here  that  the  States  cannot  do 
it  very  well.  There  must  be  an  inher- 
ent distrust  of  the  States  to  set  the 
speed  limits,  to  decide  what  is  safe  on 
what  interstates  and  what  is  not.  Why 
else  would  anyone  fear  the  ability  of 
the  States  going  to  their  local  road- 
ways and  making  that  judgment. 

Now  we  luiow  that  very  few  people 
comply  with  the  55-mlle-an-hour  speed 
limit  on  interstate  roads.  The  cars  are 
passing  this  all  the  time.  Perhaps  we 
even  are  exceeding  that  speed  limit  on 
occasion.  But  I  submit  to  you  that  you 
are  going  to  get  a  lot  more  enforce- 
ment of  that  law.  particularly  on 
interstates.  if  you  get  the  States  into 
the  act  of  setting  the  speed  limits  on 
those  roads  which  we  kind  of  by  gut 
and  by  intuition  and  also  by  knowl- 
edge allow  them  to  have  the  role  in 
setting  that  limit. 

So  I  would  make  to  you  two  points. 
One  is  that  safety  ought  to  be  our  con- 
cern, but  it  also  ought  to  be  our  con- 
cern that  we  no  longer  have  a  national 
energy  emergency.  We  now  have  cars 
that  make  much  better  mileage  than 
we  ever  did  before.  They  are  much 
safer  than  they  ever  were  before.  And 
there  is  good  reason  to  give  the  States 
back  their  power  to  set  speed  limits. 
They  will  do  a  better  Job  at  it,  particu- 
larly on  a  balanced  moderate  ap- 
proach, as  Mr.  McCuRPY  has  stated. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  talk  about  a 
tradition,  it  has  been  a  tradition  for 
the  past  12  years  now  for  the  55-mile- 
an-hour  limit  to  be  followed  as  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  talking  about  an 
interstate  system,  a  system.  90-percent 
fimded  by  the  Federal  Government,  a 
system  which  is  engaged  not  only  in 


Interstate  commerce,  but 
tantly,  your  children  and 
are  driving  from  State  to 
one  of  my  children  or  one 
dren  happens  to  be 
other  than  Kansas  or 
they  are  Just  as  dead. 
So  we  have  a  responsibility 
Last.  I  would  say  the 
that  seem  to  be  complaining 
scoff-law  States,  accordl]|g 
tional  Safety  Council, 
with  the  highest  fatality 
every  States  right  here 
without     exception. 
States  are  the  States  with 
fatality  rates. 
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Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Let  ke  Just  make 
two  comments  and  then  |I  will  be  glad 
to  yield 

No.  1.  notwithstanding  |the  interstate 
nature  of  the  highway  system,  traffic 
laws  are  uniquely  local  and  State. 
They  are  one  area  of  laws  that  we 
have  not  ceded  to  the  Peperal  Govern- 
ment for  the  most  part. 

I  would  say  to  the  gejntleman  that 
the  burden  is  showini;  why  there 
should  be  a  national  inte  rest  and  a  na- 
tional law.  We  had  that  burden  when 
the  energy  crisis  was  here.  It  is  not 
gone,  at  least  for  the  tim ;  being. 

The  authority  ought  to  revert  back 
to  the  States.  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  when  we  went  to  t:ie  55-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit,  the  implication  and 
the  imderstanding  was  that  we  would 
revert  back  to  the  Stai«s  when  the 
energy  crisis  was  over. 

I  say  to  the  gentlemaii  that  it  looks 
to  me  like  this  balanced,  moderate 
amendment  by  Mr.  Mo::;urdy,  giving 
the  States  the  authority  on  interstate 
highways,  the  rural  portions  of  which 


no  abrogation  of  the  55  limit  across- 
the-board  is  a  very  r;asonable  ap- 
proach; one  that  ought  tp  be  passed  by 
this  House. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  (fhairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yiejld  to  the  gen 
tleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thaik  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support  and  tiis  leadership 
in  this  area,  and  I  want 
our  colleagues  that  this 
mandatory. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Th( 
gentleman  from  Kansas 
hak]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Guck 
MAN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr. 
continue   to  yield  to  t^e  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  tha^k  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  a  number  of  Menbers  support 
this  amendment.  Again,  it  is  permis- 
sive statute;  we  are  tryin  ( to  allow  the 
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states  to  make  the  determination.  Not 
the  Federal  Government,  but  the 
States,  complying  with  safety  stand- 
ards that  would  be  developed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  And  only  on  the 
rural  portion  of  interstate  highways. 
So  it  is  very,  very  limited.  I  just  think 
as  a  matter  of  Federal  preemption  this 
Is  one  thing  we  ought  to  give  back  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  identi- 
fy with  the  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  an  excellent  offer- 
ing here  today.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  important  for  our  friends  who  live 
in  the  more  congested  parts  of  the 
country  to  remember  the  enormous 
differences  that  exist  on  the  interstate 
ssrstem. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
[Mr.  Shuster],  made  the  point  that  it 
is  a  Federal  system:  it  is  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government;  it  is  an  inter- 
state system  that  moves  from  State  to 
State.  But  there  are  enormous  differ- 
ences between  circumstances,  for  ex- 
ample, in  eastern  Pennsylvania  or  in 
the  Washington,  DC.  metropolitan 
area  and  a  State  like  Wyoming. 

In  Wyoming  we  have  half  a  million 
people  living  in  an  area  of  almost 
98.000  square  miles  where  we  are  ap- 
proximately the  size  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  The  notion  that 
somehow  we  should  operate  the  same 
way  on  our  Interstate  System  that 
States  do  in  far  more  congested  areas, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  extremely  unwise. 

I  would  like  to  also  endorse  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Glickmam.  It  seems  to 
me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  important 
for  us  to  remember  that  the  stimulus 
for  the  original  effort  to  impose  the  55 
mile-an-hour  limit  was  indeed  the 
energy  crisis  and  the  need  to  improve 
our  efficiency  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sumption of  gasoline. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  does  preserve  the  State  option. 
It  does  place  a  certain  amount  of  tnist 
in  our  State  legislatures  and  our  Gov- 
ernors. A  great  many  Members  who 
serve  in  this  body  used  to  serve  at  the 
State  level.  I  am  certain  they  would 
not  want  to  suggest  that  somehow  our 
State  authorities  are  incapable  of 
making  these  decisions. 

I  think  we  ought  to  let  the  authority 
revert  back  to  the  States.  I  think  the 
amendment  Is  sound  and  I  think  it  de- 
serves our  support. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Blr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming:  What 
would  be  the  average  speed  in  the 


State  of  Wyoming?  Has  anyone  told 
you  that? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  do  not  have  the  fig- 
ures in  front  of  me.  but  I  can  assure 
you  on  stretches  of  interstate  that 
were  built  for  75  or  80  miles  an  hour, 
where  it  is  100  miles  between  towns 
and  it  is  a  straight  shot,  that  55  miles 
an  hour  is  not  often  observed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  think  the  point  I 
may  be  driving  at,  if  I  may  bring  this 
up.  is  in  the  West,  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  East,  but  when  we  did  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Drunk  Driving 
we  found  that  the  average  speed  was 
about  65  miles  an  hour  and  has  been 
for  a  long  time.  So  I  appreciate  what 
all  these  gentlemen  have  said  when 
they  stand  and  say,  "55  miles  an  hour 
saves  lives;"  the  facts  of  the  matter 
are,  we  are  not  driving  at  55  miles  an 
hour.  A  better  and  more  correct  state- 
ment would  be  65  miles  an  hour  saves 
lives  because  that  seems  to  he  the  av- 
erage speed. 

Out  in  our  areas,  as  you  made  the 
very  great  distinction  between  Wyo- 
ming and  the  East  or  Utah  and  the 
East,  people,  when  there  is  a  straight 
shot,  will  travel  for  miles  without 
seeing  another  car  in  some  instances 
on  a  wide  open  space.  I  guess  in  effect 
55  does  not  save  lives  if  the  average 
speeds  in  the  Western  States  seems  to 
be  65  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  National  Safety  Council 
indicates  the  fatality  rate  in  Wyoming 
is  3.2  which  is  about  50  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average.  Something 
must  not  be  being  done  right  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  on  the  highways. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  am  sure  all  of  those 
accidents  do  not  happen  on  the  inter- 
state. Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  original 
authors  of  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit  in  the  other  body  was  a  former 
senior  Senator  from  my  home  State  of 
West  Virginia,  Jennings  Randolph.  He 
acted  at  that  time  with  good  reason 
and  based  on  what  has  proven  to  be 
sound  fact. 

I  shall  not  go  into  all  those  facts  and 
figures  and  polls.  My  colleagues  from 
Pennsylvania  and  California  have  very 
adequately  done  that  as  have  others 
who  are  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. Those  facts  indeed  do  show  that 
55-mlles-per-hour  does  save  lives  and  it 
is  working. 

My  good  friend  from  Oklahoma's 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  is  di- 
rected toward  the  rural  interstate 
highways  of  this  Nation  as  he  has 


stressed  in  his  opening  remarks.  In  a 
mountainous  State  such  as  I  repre- 
sent, we  do  have  rural  interstate  high- 
ways, particularly  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
Interstates  64  and  77,  we  hope  to  have 
even  more  rural  interstate  highways  in 
the  years  ahead  of  us. 

One  of  those  is  currently  the  West 
Virginia  Turnpike  for  many  of  my  col- 
leagues that  may  have  transversed 
that  road  in  going  to  their  congres- 
sional districts  from  Washington.  We 
have  severe  curves  on  many  of  our 
rural  interstate  highways  in  a  moun- 
tainous State  such  as  West  Virginia. 
For  us  to  allow  the  speed  limit  to  be 
increased  to  65-miles-an-hoiu'  on  these 
curves  I  say  creates  a  very  dangerous 
and  unsafe  condition. 

If  we  allow  the  65-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  to  take  effect,  my  col- 
leagues must  remember  that  we  are 
talking  about  in  reality  70  or  75  miles 
per  hour  because  we  know  the  leeway 
that  law  enforcement  officials  give 
when  the  speed  limits  are  set  at  cer- 
tain limits. 

I  realize,  and  the  gentleman  will 
come  back  and  say  that  the  State  has 
the  option  not  to  raise  the  speed  limit 
to  65-miles-per-hour  on  such  high- 
ways. But  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  only 
going  to  create  a  very  crazy-quilt  pat- 
tern of  different  speed  limits  through- 
out our  States.  It  has  been  referred  to 
that  we  are  tallcing  about  interstate 
travel;  we  are  talking  about  interstate 
highways  funded  90  percent  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  believe  what 
we  need  here  is  consistency  in  our 
speed  limits. 

Motorists  coming  from  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States,  accustomed 
to  traveling  perhaps  65,  70,  75  miles 
per  hour  are  going  to  find  it,  are  not 
going  to  be  concentrated  enough  to  re- 
alize the  dangers  they  are  entering 
into  when  they  start  driving  on  these 
rural  interstate  highways  in  a  moun- 
tainous State  such  as  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Virginia.  Kentucky.  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  neighboring  States  in 
the  Appalachian  region  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  submit  that  it  is  going  to  create 
very  uncertain  and  unsafe  conditions, 
and  why  should  we  even  open  the  do6r 
and  that  is  what  this  amendment  does 
really,  is  to  open  the  door  for  future 
increases  in  the  speed  limits  to  a  70- 
miles-per-hour  speed  limit. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  state  at 
this  point  that  those  of  us  in  Oldaho- 
ma  who  happen  to  come  to  West  Vir- 
ginia and  see  all  these  mountains,  it  is 
such  a  monumental  sight  to  us  that  I 
can  guarantee  you  that  we  will  not 
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drive  more  than  55  because  we  do  not 
know  how  to  drive  on  those  kinds  of 
curves. 

It  is  clear  that  the  States  have  the 
option.  But  they  have  to  do  it  based  on 
certain  criteria.  If  the  grade  is  not  de- 
signed for  maximum  safety,  then 
those  sections  should  not  have.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  it  is  not  always  55  on 
highways.  We  should  not  drive  55  in 
rain  or  snow.  Individuals  should  have 
that  Judgment  and  States  should  have 
that  Judgment. 

All  I  ask  is  that  the  States  have  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  the  Judgment 
authorized  to  them  by  their  constitu- 
ents. It  is  not  a  question  of  consisten- 
cy. My  district  is  over  225  miles  long. 
It  is  flat;  there  are  not  many  moun- 
tains in  our  area.  What  is  good  for 
Oklahoma  is  not  necessarily  good  for 
West  Virginia,  so  I  really  challenge 
the  question  of  inconsistency  between 
West  Virginia  and  Oklahoma  and 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
my  concern  is  that  with  residents  of 
your  State  coming  into  West  Virginia, 
enjoying  the  tremendous  beauty  that 
we  do  have  and  that  you  have  attested 
to,  may  forget  that  their  speed  control 
is  set  on  70  or  75  miles  an  hour.  That, 
I  am  afraid,  is  going  to  make  them  un- 
aware of  the  curves  that  are  going  to 
come  up  and  face  them  on  our  inter- 
states. It  is  a  dangerous  situation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Skdster]. 

D  1900 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  point  out,  we  talk  about  the 
sharp  curves  in  West  Virginia.  The 
Interstate  System  is  built  to  standard 
specifications.  The  curves  on  the  inter- 
state in  West  Virginia  are  precisely 
the  same  engineeering  standards  as 
the  curves  in  Oklahoma  or  somewhere 
else. 

The  grades  are  exactly  the  same. 
The  Interstate  System  is  built  to  the 
same  standards. 

Now,  it  is  true  you  have  long  level 
stretches,  but  when  we  talk  about 
sharp  curves,  that  simply  is  not  the 
case.  All  the  curves  are  built  to  the 
same  standards. 

Mr.  RAHALL  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gray  of 
Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  I 
additional  minute.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Orat]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  that  we  can  disagree  with- 
out being  disagreeable,  because  as  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  this  Is 
one  of  the  most  nostalgic  moments  of 


my  life  because  31  years  ago  I  stood  in 
this  very  well,  along  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dingell],  who  are  the  only  three  sit- 
ting Members  of  Congress  now  who 
helped  write  the  first  Interstate  High- 
way Act  in  1956.  so  it  is  a  nostalgic 
moment  to  be  able  to  say  31  years 
later  that  this  has  been  the  greatest 
public  works  program  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

There  are  42,500  miles  of  interstate 
highways  connecting  every  major  city 
and  certainly  bringing  millions  of  new 
jobs  and  billions  of  dollars  in  private 
capital  investments. 

I  also  was  here  in  1974  when  we  put 
on  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  for 
an  explicit  purpose:  to  conserve  fuel. 

Before  I  say  another  word,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  debate  con- 
cerns only  6  percent  of  the  highways 
in  the  United  States  that  are  posted  at 
55  miles  an  hour. 

I  want  to  repeat  that.  Although  we 
have  31,500  miles  of  the  42,500  miles 
of  interstates  affected  in  rural  areas, 
when  you  talk  about  a  posted  55-mile- 
an-hour  limit,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  only  affects  6  percent  of  the 
roads  in  this  country  where  we  would 
have  the  alternative  of  increasing  that 
to  65. 

Now,  let  us  be  honest.  No  one  can 
stand  in  this  well  or  in  this  House  and 
say  that  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed 
limit  is  saving  lives.  Last  weekend  I 
took  my  camper  and  went  down  to 
Richmond,  VA.  I  set  my  cruise  control 
on  58  miles  an  hour,  and  there  was  not 
one  truck  or  one  car  that  did  not  pass 
me  from  10  to  15  miles  an  hour  faster. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  went  out  to  Illi- 
nois. The  same  thing,  zip,  65  and  70. 

I  say  to  you  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  the  Increasing  flow  of 
traffic  at  different  speeds  is  causing 
far  more  accidents  and  monotony  is 
causing  far  more  accidents  to  people 
driving  55  and  going  to  sleep.  If  we 
have  a  uniform  65  limit  on  rural  inter- 
states where  the  flow  of  traffic  is 
going,  I  think  we  will  save  lives,  be- 
cause those  State  policemen  in  Illinois, 
and  I  have  500  miles  of  interstates  in 
my  congressional  district,  have  told  me 
that  when  they  stop  someone  for 
speeding,  they  always  say,  "Why 
aren't  you  reasonable  with  the  speed 
limit  and  we  will  adhere  to  it?" 

The  American  people  are  yery,  very 
reasonable  people,  but  they  rebel 
when  they  think  something  is  not  rea- 
sonable. 

After  gas  became  plentiful,  they  de- 
cided that  it  was  imreasonable  to 
expect  them,  like  in  Illinois  where  you 
have  a  road  going  from  Chicago  all  the 
way  down  to  Cairo,  over  400  miles 
without  a  curve  in  it.  to  go  along  at  55 
and  then  we  take  down  the  billboards, 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  see  along 
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the  road,  and  it  causes 
causes  accidents. 

So  I  say  this  is  a 
mise. 

I  had  a  straight,  flat  ou 
ment  for  all  rural 
chairman  friend  looked  at 
Jaimdlced  eye  and  said, 
offer  that,"  so  I  did  not. 

So  we  got  together  as 
effort  to  make  this 
mandatory.  If  a  State 
this  for  6  months  does 
want  to  change  the  speed 
stay  at  55,  notwithstandii^g 
in  a  rural  area.  What  is 
that? 

The  American  people 
for  an  increase.  What  is 
giving  the  States  the  right , 
tleman  from  Kansas 
self-determination    of 
want  to  go  ahead  and 
speed  limit. 

Let  me  give  you  some 
tistics.  Before  we  wrote 
Highway  Act,  listen  to 
passed  the  55-mile-an-houi 
we  were  killing  2.6  people 
ways  of  this  country  for 
lion  miles  driven.  That 
interstate.  At  the  same 
on  a  four-lane  divided 
as  an  example  has  led 
building  freeways  long 
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We  foimd  that  they  were 
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eled. 

So  what  Is  cutting  dowii 
tistics  is  the  fact  that 
are  adding  from  150  to 
of  interstate  highways, 
bringing  the  fatality  ratfe 
are  getting  them  off  the 
quated  roads  and  we  are 
on  the  nice  four-lane 
ways.  That  is  why  you 
fatality  rate  go  down,  no^ 
the  55-mile-an-hour  limit, 
we  are  putting  in  new 
better  guard  rails,  we 
better  bridge  abutments 
ting  in  all  types  of  facilities 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro 
DE  LA  Garza).  The  time 
man  from  Illinois  has 

(By  unanimous  consent, 
Illinois  was  allowed  to 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.   GRAY  of  Illinois, 
man.  when  we  wrote 
Highway  Act,  we  said  at 
the  engineers  throughout 
to  design  this  system  for 
hour,  and  that  is  what 
for. 

Now,  the  cars  have 
have  airbags.  they  have 
safety  features.  So  I  say^ 
a  test.  Let  us  let  the 
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little  States  rights  here  by  saying, 
"OK,  we  think  we  can  go  to  65  without 
doing  any  harm." 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  my  colleague  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement. 

Since  the  gentleman  was  here  when 
we  wrote  the  original  bill,  did  we  not 
take  the  authority  to  set  speed  limits 
away  from  the  States  on  an  emergency 
basis  and  on  an  emergency  set  of  cir- 
cumstances that  dealt  with  the  energy 
crisis? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  That  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  was  12  years  ago  in 
1974.  After  the  crunch  was  over,  we 
never  gave  it  back  to  them. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

I  Just  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  speculate  from  his  long  experi- 
ence, if  there  were  a  rule  of  the  House 
that  required  Members  to  vote  the 
way  they  drove,  what  does  the  gentle- 
man think  would  happen  tq^^  his 
amendment?  ,^ 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Well.  I  think 
it  would  pass  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  across  the 
river  for  his  outstanding  historical 
perspective  on  this  issue.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  is  creating  more  regional  animosi- 
ty or  animosity  toward  the  Federal 
Government  than  the  55-mile-an-hour 
speed  limit.  Trying  to  force  a  speed 
limit  appropriate  to  New  Jersey  or 
winding,  woody  Pennsylvania  on  Mon- 
tana or  Wyoming  or  Oklahoma  is  like 
forcing  a  law  on  the  general  popula- 
tion that  would  not  allow  homes  with 
two  stories  in  them  because  people 
could  fall  out  of  windows  or  off  balco- 
nies or  down  the  stairs. 

There  is  some  inconsistency  here 
today.  We  heard  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  say,  well,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  people  who  drive  out  in 
these  areas  that  are  wide  open  and  flat 
do  not  have  the  ability— and  I  resent 
that— do  not  have  the  ability  to  drive 
where  there  are  more  crowded  condi- 
tions and  more  winding  roads,  and  yet 
the    gentleman    from    Pennsylvania 


comes  in  and  says.  well,  all  the  inter- 
states  that  we  are  dealing  with  are 
built  to  the  same  standards  and  same 
curves,  same  gradations,  and  we  have  a 
set  of  standards  that  these  interstates 
are  built  to. 

So  I  see  a  great  deal  of  inconsistency 
in  their  testimony. 

I  also  resent  the  inference  that 
States  which  want  the  coercion  of  the 
Federal  Government  lifted  are  not 
concerned  about  safety,  so  we  have  to 
have  big  brother  in  there  setting  the 
speed  limits  and  concerned  about  our 
safety  because  we  in  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Oklahoma,  and  some  of  those  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  those 
other  States  are  not  concerned  about 
safety. 

We  are  not  mandating  the  raising  of 
the  speed  limit  to  65  miles  an  hour. 
We  are  simply  saying  that  the  States 
have  the  ability  to  make  the  evalua- 
tion and  these  States  will,  in  fact,  be 
concerned  about  safety  and  we  will  do 
a  study  and  that  then  they  will  set  the 
speed  limit  up  to  65  miles  an  hour,  or 
anywhere  in  between. 

This  body  kicked  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  business  of  inter- 
fering with  law-abiding  citizens  who 
own  guns.  I  think  they  ought  to  do  the 
same  thing  here. 

Let  us  get  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  business  of  mandating 
safety,  mandating  speed  limits,  man- 
dating the  regulation  of  our  lives.  Let 
us  let  them  out  of  that  and  allow  the 
States  to  make  the  safety  evaluation 
necessary  and  set  the  speed  limits  at  a 
safe,  reasonable  and  prudent  speed. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
which  is  before  the  body  at  this 
moment. 

I  would  defer  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  already  about  the  histori- 
cal and  statistical  reasons  for  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  address  it 
from  a  slightly  different  perspective.  I 
wonder  how  long  those  of  us  in  this 
National  Legislature  can  expect  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  have  respect 
for  our  laws  if  in  fact  those  laws  have 
lost  their  reason  for  being,  or  the  laws 
are  not  being  enforced.  We  all  know 
from  practical  experience  that  the 
people  that  we  represent  across  this 
Nation  are  violating  the  55-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit  on  a  regular  basis.  In 
some  States  it  has  become  common 
knowledge  that  one  will  not  be  arrest- 
ed until  they  have  passed  65  miles  per 
hour. 

What  message  does  that  send  to  the 
people  we  represent? 

It  does  not  end  there.  The  Federal 
Government  has  encouraged  States  to 
pass  mandatory  seatbelt  laws.  I  think 
those  are  entirely  positive,  but  we 
have  had  announcement  after  an- 
nouncement in  my  home  State  of  nil- 
nois  that  they  will  not  be  enforced. 


that  the  police  are  instructed  by  the 
State  legislature  not  to  arrest  a  person 
who  violates  that  law,  except  in  the 
most  extraordinary  circumstances. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  the  prob- 
lem. Since  this  law  was  psissed,  there 
has  been  a  technological  phenomenon. 
We  now  have,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  some  80  percent  truckers  in 
this  country  who  use  them,  radar  de-  <- 
tectors.  Have  we  passed  a  national  law 
to  outlaw  those?  No.  I  doubt  that  we 
will.  Very  few  States  have.  It  would  be 
highly  unpopular,  but  by  allowing 
radar  detectors  and  telling  people  that 
we  are  going  to  pass  off  with  a  wink 
when  they  drive  65  miles  an  hour, 
what  message  do  we  send? 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  is  entirely  sen- 
sible. Fifty-five  miles  an  hour  is  a 
great  idea  on  the  right  highway,  but 
65  miles  per  hour  I  think  can  be 
shown  to  be  equally  safe  on  another 
set  of  roads. 

I  think  it  is  important  now  that  we 
allow  this  law  to  catch  up  with  the  re- 
ality of  today.  I  think  the  approach 
taken  here  is  sensible,  one  that  we  can 
live  with.  It  is  experimental  and  it  is 
certain  that  in  a  period  of  time  we  will 
at  least  be  able  to  sit  down  and  evalu- 
ate the  results. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thiink  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  brings  up  the  issue 
of  the  radar  detectors,  which  I  think  is 
very  interesting,  because  in  fact  it  is  a 
whole  technology  that  has  almost 
been  spawned  by  a  law  that  people  will 
not  obey. 

I  Just  want  to  pose  an  interesting 
question  to  the  gentleman.  If  we  were 
to  take  the  technological  route  to  en- 
force the  law,  what  does  the  gentle- 
man think  the  reaction  would  be  if, 
for  example,  we  required  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  to  put  governors 
on  the  cars  that  would  not  allow  the 
car  to  go  more  than  the  national  speed 
limit,  namely,  55  miles  an  hour? 

It  is  this  gentleman's  Judgment  that 
we  would  probably  all  get  thrown  out 
of  here  in  the  next  election  if  we 
really  did  that  to  people,  and  yet  that 
would  be  the  technical  solution  to  the 
cause  advocated  by  the  gentlemen  on 
the  floor.  They  say  the  55-mlle-an- 
hour  speed  limit  saves  lives.  Well,  then 
we  ought  to  put  the  governors  on  the 
cars  and  not  allow  anybody  to  go 
faster  than  that,  if  in  fact  that  is  the 
reality  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
raises  an  excellent  point  but  it  points 
out  the  dilemma  we  face  as  we  try  to 
pass  and  enforce  laws  that  are  sensi- 
ble, when  the  people  of  this  coimtry 


obviously  want  to  entertain  their  own 
personal  freedom. 
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Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  words. 

Chairman.  I  come  from  a  district 
which  is  425  miles  long.  The  interstate 
which  stretches  across  that  district  is 
constantly  being  driven  on  by  cars 
driving  70  or  more  miles  an  hour. 

This  speed  limit  is  not  practical  in 
an  area  like  this.  A  Federal  law  that 
sets  the  speed  limit  the  same  for  New 
Jersey,  for  example,  as  it  does  for  Ne- 
braska is  not  practical. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  is  an 
excellent  one.  It  provides  that  the 
State  can  make  its  own  decision.  It 
provides  that  the  increased  speed  will 
only  be  allowable  in  rural  areas.  I  am 
very  much  for  it.  and  let  me  say  that 
my  State  is  one  that  is  concerned 
about  safety.  We  have  a  seatbelt  law. 
We  had  great  controversy  about  a 
helmet  law  for  motorcycle  drivers.  We 
try  hard  to  enforce  safety  in  our  State, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  a  55-mile 
speed  limit  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereuter].  my  good 
friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  BEIREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  rise  in 
support  of  the  McCurdy  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  believe  that  the 
points  in  favor  of  this  amendment 
given  by  all  of  the  Members  express- 
ing themselves  add  up  to  a  very  con- 
vincing case.  I  have  believed  from  the 
beginning  that  the  impact  of  the  man- 
datory 55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  was 
discriminatory  against  people  living  in 
sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  Nation, 
and  I  have  believed  from  the  begin- 
ning that  there  should  be  a  drop  of 
say  10  miles  per  hour  from  whatever  it 
was  at  that  time  at  maximum. 

It  is  no  real  loss  if  you  are  moving 
from,  in  Connecticut,  from  60  miles  an 
hour,  but  on  the  Kansas  Turnpike  it 
was  80,  and  most  of  the  interstate 
areas  of  the  West  it  was  75.  This  is  a 
remarkable  drop. 

In  the  mid-1970's  I  served  on  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Conference  of 
the  Council  of  State  Legislatives,  and 
as  we  had  our  meetings  each  year 
there  was  a  vote  on  this  issue.  The 
representatives  of  all  the  States  west 
of  Missouri  River  exceot  California 
continually  asked  for  a  change  in  the 
speed  limit,  and  most  of  the  States 
east  of  the  Missouri  River  felt  differ- 
ently about  it— not  all  of  them. 

I  think  that  it  bears  out  the  very  dif- 
ferent nature  of  this  country.  Sparsely 
settled  parts  of  the  Nation  ought  to 
have  an  option  to  move  to  what  is  rea- 


sonable within  the  limits  that  would 
be  set  by  the  McCurdy  amendment. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  is  fair,  it 
is  equitable,  and  finally,  it  is  reasona- 
ble and  it  no  longer  discriminates 
against  people  that  live  in  sparsely  set- 
tled parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  reasons  have 
been  given  for  supporting  this  good 
amendment.  There  Is  another  reason 
that  I  do  not  think  has  been  given 
which  may  not  sound  solidly  based  by 
facts  and  statistics,  but  it  is  kind  of  a 
cultural  thing  for  many  people,  espe- 
cially in  the  West— those  of  us  that 
drive  and  have  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  and  not  too 
many  people. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  law  whose  time 
has  passed.  It  was  probably  a  good, 
necessary  law  in  the  past,  but  not  it 
has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

There  is  no  issue  that  comes  up 
more  often  in  town  meetings  that  I 
have  than  the  55-mile-an-hour  speed 
limit.  We  come  from  a  small  State,  and 
you  can  sense  the  rebellion  in  many 
other  States.  I  think  you  already  see  a 
number  of  provisions  in  several  bal- 
lots. I  think  you  also  see  situations 
where  arguments  can  be  made  that 
the  economic  development  of  a  State 
is  disadvantaged  by  this  kind  of  an 
amendment. 

If  you  have  a  pickup  truck  suid  you 
are  hauling  wood,  a  certain  number  of 
hauls  that  you  can  make— yes,  maybe 
to  many  it  does  not  seem  like  this  is 
something  that  is  important,  but  it  is, 
and  I  think  that  the  beauty  of  this 
amendment  is  that  it  gives  everybody 
the  flexibility  to  do  what  they  want. 

On  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City 
you  are  not  going  to  have  a  65-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit,  but  that  is  your  deci- 
sion to  make.  The  Governor  will  make 
that,  and  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico 
in  consultation  with  its  legislature  and 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
can  make  that  decision.  And  still  there 
may  be  a  Governor  in  the  West  who 
may  not  want  to  do  it.  So  they  have 
that  prerogative. 

You  take  a  small  State  also— we  are 
talking  about  drugs,  illegal  aliens— in 
my  State  there  are  300  State  police  of- 
ficers. About  70  percent  of  their  time 
they  are  chasing  people  violating  the 
55,  including  people  like  myself.  This 
to  me  does  not  make  sense.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  look  at  this  and 
give  every  State  the  flexibility  to  make 
their  own  decision. 

We  do  have  a  new  era  in  automobile 
safety— seatbelts,  new  equipment, 
safety  standards  have  improved.  But  I 
cannot  point  in  my  small  State  to  rele- 
vant statistics  that  say  that  highway 
deaths  because  of  this  amendment,  be- 
cause of  this  55-mile-an-hour  speed 
provision,  have  lessened.  But  I  think 


nationally  compelling  statliiUcs  have 
been  different. 

All  we  are  saying  with  tbis  amend- 
ment is,  "Let's  not  make  it  regional 
issues;  let's  Just  let  every  individual 
State  make  their  own  decislGDS." 

So  I  submit  the  cultural  u^:ument, 
the  argtmient  that  many  men  and 
women  have  out  there  that  simply 
says,  "Government,  let  us  run  our  own 
lives.  We  can  drive  safely,  but  don't 
put  this  law  on  us  that  Is  outdated, 
that  doesn't  work  anymore,  that  we 
deeply  resent." 

So  I  ask  strong  support  for  this 
amendment,  which  is  a  fi-eedom-of- 
choice  amendment  for  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup|KXt  of  this 
amendment  The  issue  of  the  55-t  lile-per-hour 
speed  limit  is  very  important  to  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  this  pont  has  t>een 
made  many  times  over  txjt  I  feel  /ery  strongly 
that  I  must  make  it  once  more — tliose  of  us  in 
rural  areas  and  States  have  beei)  clearly  dis- 
advantaged by  this  law.  I  am  sure  many  of  my 
colleagues  share  my  sentiments- -it  is  time  to 
reevaluate  a  law  passed  In  a  time  of  crisis  and 
whose  impacts  have  t)een  felt  b)  different  re- 
gions of  the  country  in  very  uneqv  al  ways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  CBS  news  sto  y  on  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  issue  was  filmed  oi  1-40  in  my 
district— where,  with  the  except  on  of  Albu- 
querque, no  New  Mexico  country  traversed  liy 
an  interstate  highway  has  mere  than  40 
people  per  square  mile.  The  ^lew  Mexico 
State  Legislature  recently  passe<l  a  memorial 
urging  Congress  to  enact  legislatisn  permitting 
a  higher  speed  limit.  We  take  this  issue  very 
seriously  in  New  Mexico  becaus;  it  has  seri- 
ous consequences  for  New  Mexicans. 

A  vote  for  this  amerxlment  wi  I  benefit  law 
enforcement  in  remote  areas.  In  New  Mexico, 
we  have  a  total  of  300  State  poike  offk:ers  for 
the  entire  State— they  cover  veiy  large  geo- 
graphy areas  and  their  responsitMllties  are 
many.  Under  "  55-mile-per-hour  qluress,"  they 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  issuing  speeding 
tickets  to  comply  with  Federal  law.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  would  agree  with  me  that  oor 
law  enforcenf>ent  officer's  time  cojid  be  better 
spent  fighting  crime  and  protectinij  citizens. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suppor  this  amend- 
ment 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  McCvu-dy-Hansen  Amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  compromise 
amendment  for  many  of  us  As  has  al- 
ready been  stated  by  my  respected  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  McCuHDY]  and  some  of  the  other 
Members  who  have  spoken,  it  is  not 
mandatory. 

If  I  had  my  choice,  I  wculd  like  to 
see  the  55-mile-per-hour  spied  limt  re- 
pealed. I  believe  that  setting  speed 
limits  should  be  solely  determined  by 
the  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  al- 
lowed to  threaten  to  withh  >ld  Federal 
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highway  funds  from  States  which  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  meeting  Federal 
enforcement  standards.  I  have  intro- 
duced specific  legislation  to  accom- 
plish these  goals. 

The  one  issue  that  is  topmost  in  my 
State  when  I  go  back  and  I  have  a  hot 
town  hall  meeting  and  talk  about 
other  issues,  and  we  talk  about  South 
Africa  and  we  talk  about  the  budget, 
one  of  the  first  questions  that  some- 
body asks  in  the  audience  is,  "When 
are  you  going  to  get  the  55-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit  raised? 

This  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Hansen  and  Mr.  McCur- 
OT  modifies  the  mandatory  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit  through  a  5-year 
demonstration  project.  While  it  still 
allows  for  continued  Federal  supervi- 
sion. States  have  a  significant  input  as 
to  which  rural  interstate  highways  can 
safely  handle  speeds  up  to  65-miles- 
per-hour.  Let  me  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  is  a  demonstration 
project  and  this  amendment  requires 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
report  the  results  of  the  project  to 
Congress  after  4  years. 

Many  have  stated  that  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit  has,  since  its  en- 
actment in  1974,  drastically  decreased 
fatalities  on  our  Nation's  highways.  I 
will  not  dispute  that  lower  speeds  have 
contributed  to  lower  fatalities.  Howev- 
er, I  believe  that  other  factors  have 
also  contributed  to  reduced  fatalities 
during  the  same  time  period.  Certain- 
ly, traveling  at  a  slower  rate  of  speed 
can  and  does  contribute  to  a  lessening 
of  the  severity  of  many  collisions. 
However,  improvements  in  road  con- 
struction, improvements  in  automobile 
engineering,  mandatory  seatbelt  laws, 
and  the  national  war  against  drunk 
drivers  also  play  a  significant  and  im- 
portant role  in  highway  safety. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  manda- 
tory 55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit 
should  be  increased  on  our  rural  high- 
ways and  should  be  lifted  to  65-mile- 
per-hour  when  the  States  determine 
that. 

Mr.  BiARLENEE.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Montana. 

BCr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  if  the  gentlewoman's 
State  of  Nevada  is  like  Montana,  they 
have  passed  a  resolution  within  the 
State  legislature  by  almost  imanimous 
approval  to  request  that  the  Federal 
Govenunent  allow  the  States  to  set 
the  limits.  Is  that  true? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  That  is  true, 
and  one  of  the  restrictions  also  in  my 
State  is  that  they  are  very  happy  to 
have  the  mandatory  seatbelts  if  we 
can  be  allowed  to  raise  the  speed  limit. 
because  they  do  think  that  the  seat- 
belt  does  determine  it 


Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  not  get  out 
of  here  alive.  There  seem  to  be  Mem- 
bers in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the 
point  is  very  simple,  and  that  the  facts 
are  the  facts,  and  I  see  many  of  the 
opponents  or  proponents  of  the 
amendment  agreeing  with  that.  The 
likelihood  of  a  fatality  occurring  actu- 
ally doubles  when  the  speed  limit  is  in- 
creased from  45  to  60  miles  per  hour. 

D  1925 

My  friend  from  Pennsyl«rania  quoted 
the  Transportation  Research  Board 
that  says  that  some  2,000  to  4,000  lives 
per  year  are  saved  because  of  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit.  Between 
35,000  and  62,000  less  injuries  occurred 
per  year,  and  an  estimated  net  savings 
in  medical  and  welfare  assistance  pro- 
grams which  are  reduced  by  $65  mil- 
lion per  year. 

If  that  is  not  enough,  there  is  the 
added  bonus  that  the  law  continues  to 
save  about  167,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day. 

I  have  heard  arguments  about 
energy,  I  have  heard  arguments  about 
time,  and  I  would  argue  that  changing 
the  speed  limit  from  55  to  65  is  not 
going  to  have  any  impact  on  time.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  regulating  the 
speed  limit  in  this  Nation  based  on  the 
cost  of  oil.  I  agree  with  the  fatality  ar- 
guments, I  agree  with  the  economic  ar- 
gimients,  but  I  think  the  point  is:  If 
you  are  traveing  100  miles,  the  2  or  3 
minutes  saved  are  not  going  to  make  a 
considerable  difference. 

All  the  statistics  show  that  we  will 
save  lives.  If  we  increase  the  speed 
limit,  there  will  be  up  to  500  to  600 
people  actually  injured. 

I  think  the  other  point  we  have  not 
argued  yet  is  with  reference  to  our 
automobiles.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
cars  were  much  bigger,  they  had  more 
steel,  they  had  bigger  engines,  they 
could  travel  70,  80,  90  miles  per  hour 
without  any  problems  whatsoever.  I 
think  we  all  knows  from  our  personal 
experiences  that  the  cars  of  today  are 
half  the  size,  half  the  weight,  and 
probably  half  as  safe. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  to 
get  around  these  arguments,  and  I 
think  that  the  bottom  line  is  that  the 
55-mile-an-hour  speed  limit  saves  lives. 
I  think  we  should  keep  it. 

It  is  not  broken  and  we  should  not 
try  to  fix  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  talked  about  traveling  100 
miles  or  traveling  2  hours.  The  gentle- 
man ought  to  join  with  some  of  us 
that  are  from  the  Western  States  as 


we  drive  out  to  our  districts  to  take 
our  families  back.  We  are  not  driving 
for  an  hour,  we  drive  for  5  days 
straight  to  get  out  there.  We  drive  for 
several  thousand  miles.  Let  me  tell  the 
gentleman,  it  does  make  a  difference. 

I  think  we  should  not  be,  in  es- 
sence—and  I  am  not  accusing  the  gen- 
tleman—but it  seems  to  me  somewhat 
hypocritical  when  you  see  people  driv- 
ing far  faster  than  55,  and  you  just  do 
it  to  keep  up  with  the  traffic,  and  you 
are  trying  to  get  across  the  country, 
and  then  you  realize  you  are  part  of  a 
body  that  has  said  there  will  be  no  ex- 
ceptions to  the  55-mile-per-hour  limit. 
It  just  flies  in  the  face  of  common 
sense,  with  all  due  respect. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
think  reality  has  a  part  to  play  in  this 
argimient  also,  and  the  reality  is  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  drives  back 
and  forth  to  California  every  week  be- 
tween votes.  He  just  could  not  make  it. 

The  reality  is  that  the  public  now 
travels  by  plane,  and  when  people  are 
traveling  from  California  to  the  east 
coast.  9  out  of  10  are  probably  travel- 
ing by  plane  versus  automobile.  So  I 
do  not  think  that  argument  is  valid. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  and  make  one 
strong  disagreement  with  him.  He  just 
said  it  is  not  broke  so  do  not  fix  it. 

It  is  broken  every  day.  That  is  the 
whole  point.  The  law  is  broken  every 
day. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  why  I 
think  that  is  very  significant.  I  think 
it  relates  to  a  much  bigger  problem, 
and  that  is  when  a  law  is  patently  un- 
reasonable, people  do  begin  to  violate 
it. 

Will  Rogers  once  made  the  state- 
ment, humorously,  but  nonetheless  I 
think  it  was  an  accurate  statement, 
that  the  IRS  has  made  more  liars  out 
of  the  American  people  than  the  game 
of  golf.  I  think  that  the  55-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit  has  made  more  liars 
out  of  the  American  people. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  the  seri- 
ousness of  that.  Every  day  we  tell  our 
young  people  to  follow  the  law,  and 
then  they  see  us  get  in  our  cars  and 
patently  drive  65  miles  an  hour.  They 
say,  "Well,  Dad,  Mom,  why  don't  you 
foUow  the  law?" 

"Well,  it's  not  really  a  reasonable 
law." 

Here's  what  happens:  Your  Johnny 
or  your  Susie  goes  home  and  finds  out 
that  there  is  some  marijuana  avail- 
able. Then  someone  says,  "That  is 
against  the  law."  So  they  say,  "Well, 
Mommie  and  Daddy  don't  follow  the 
law;  why  should  I?" 

My  point  is  this:  If  the  law  is  unrea- 
sonable, change  it  to  the  point  that  it 


is  reasonable  so  that  we  do  not  set  an 
example  that  I  think  has  some  very  se- 
rious ramifications  in  terms  of  setting 
an  example  for  our  young  people  to 
follow  the  law. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  If  I 
can  reclaim  my  time,  I  would  use  that 
same  logic  and  say  yes,  out  there  in 
the  real  world  people  are  using  drugs, 
and  because  people  are  using  drugs 
and  drinking  under  the  age  of  21  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  be  changing 
the  law  to  accommodate  the  public. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rowland] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Row- 
land of  Connecticut  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. ) 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  might  be  interested 
in  a  Park  Service  study  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Of  20  million  people  that 
visit  Washington  every  year  from  all 
over  the  country,  74  percent  come  by 
automobile.  5  percent  fly.  and  the 
other  20  percent  come  by  train  or  bus. 

So  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  my 
fellow  committee  member,  but  I  think 
his  statistics  are  a  little  wrong  when 
he  says  most  people  fly. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  If  I 
may  reclaim  my  time  for  a  quick 
moment.  I  would  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  in  responding  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  driving  back 
and  forth  to  California.  I  would  argue 
that  more  people  fly  from  California 
to  the  east  coast  than  probably  drive. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  That  may  be 
true  about  Members  of  this  body.  But 
I  am  talking  about  20  million  people 
that  visit  Washington  every  year.  Sev- 
enty-four percent  of  them  drive. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  settle  down  and 
take  a  look  at  this  amendment.  This  is 
not  a  bad  amendment.  It  calls  for  a 
demonstration  project  for  5  years.  It 
asks  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  just  dead  with  the  Governors, 
sit  down,  see  if  we  cannot  find  some 
long  stretches  of  rural  Interstate 
where  we  can  raise  the  speed  limit  to 
65,  no  more,  and  go  from  there. 

Not  too  long  ago  I  went  back  to 
Montana  during  one  of  these  3-week 
breaks,  and  I  traveled  2,500  miles  and 
never  crossed  the  same  highway,  not 
even  once,  2,500  miles  all  on  different 
highways.  Our  towns  are  120  to  400 
miles  apart. 

On  some  interstates  there  are  long, 
wide,    well-paved,    good    shouldered. 


through  areas  where  there  are  no 
people— I  mean,  I  killed  35  jaclLrabbits 
on  the  way  to  talk  to  a  crowd  of  20 
people— there  are  long  interstates  and 
the  speed  limit  ought  to  be  65  miles  an 
hour. 

One  other  thing  before  I  yield  to  my 
neighbor  from  the  West.  It  is  not  just 
in  Montana  that  people  want  to  go  65 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  not  just  in  Idaho. 
Have  my  colleagues  been  out  on  the 
beltway  that  surrounds  Washington, 
DC?  If  they  go  65  miles  an  hour,  the 
truck  behind  them  is  going  right  over 
their  tnink,  right  over  their  trunk. 

People  drive  faster  on  the  beltway 
around  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
America  than  they  do  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, absolutely. 

But  we  can  do  it  more  safely  at  65 
miles  an  hour  because  we  have  long 
stretches  of  good  interstate.  You 
cannot  see  a  turn  in  the  road.  You  can 
see  the  curve  at  the  end  of  the  Earth 
30  miles  down  the  road.  We  ought  to 
t>e  able  to  go  65  miles  an  hour,  and 
then  we  will  come  back  4  or  5  years 
from  now  and  report  to  you  and  tell 
you  how  we  did. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  colleague  from  Montana 
yielding. 

I  used  to  tell  my  wife  that  I  was  leav- 
ing to  go  to  Montana  for  the  day,  and 
I  would  be  back  in  the  evening.  Now  I 
say  I  am  leaving  and  I  will  be  back 
next  week,  and  that  was  before  the  55 
and  now  with  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit. 

What  my  colleague  from  Montana 
speaks  of  is  reality.  Those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  West,  with  these  long 
stretches  of  open,  safe,  straight,  clear 
highway,  find  it  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand that  to  be  a  law-abiding  citi- 
zen, you  are  endangered  by  those  who 
choose  to  travel  at  the  speed  the  road 
accommodates  in  a  safe  manner. 

I  join  with  my  colleague  in  support 
of  this  amendment.  I  hope  we  can  con- 
vince the  balance  of  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  that  this  is  a  dem- 
onstration project  to  serve  that  pur- 
pose, to  see  whether  we.  in  fact, 
should  be  doing  this  in  our  rural,  long 
stretches  of  highway. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Idaho. 

I  just  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  us  a 
break  here  and  let  us  try  this  out 
West.  We  would  appreciate  it. 

D  1935 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Ml.  Chairman.  I  do  not  represent  a 
Western  State,  but  neither  do  I  think 
that  this  is  a  regional  issue.  I  think 
the  best  argument  in  support  of  the 
amendment  is  the  one  expressed  by 
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Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairmar 
port  of  the  amer>dment  offered 
man  from  Oklahoma  to  permit 
crease  the  speed  limit  to  65 
(mph)  on  interstate  routes  in 
so  on  States  rights  grounds. 

As  a  fellow  westerner,  I  am 
with  the  hardship  the  Federal 
created  for  drivers  by  mandat^g 
per-hour  highway  speed   limit 
routes.  In  my  view,  individual 
far  better  position  to  determine 
tions,  speed  limits,  and  to  mejt 
cems  ttian  is  a  distant  Congresj ; 
spend   to   differing   area   nee« 
country.  Significantfy,  both  tt>e 
Department  and  Highway  Patrol 
nia — a  national  leader  in 
recommended    that    the    State 
speed  limit  of  65  miles  per 
biles  along  the  1.840  miles  of 
way  outside  the  metropolitan 

While  a  national  speed  limit 
appropriate  during  the  1974 
has  ceased  to  be  effective 
rrwre  importantly,  it  is  extremely 
force,  requiring  the  highway 
an   unnecessary   and   frustratir^ 
time  appreherKJir>g  those 
alistic  limit.  A  study  submitted 
California  Legislature  makes  it 
55-mile-per-hour  limit  is  generajly 
rural  highways:  A  staggering  95 
motorists  routinely  exceed  ttie 
averaging  63-65  miles  per  hou 
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Imit  Additionalty.  the  extra  time  it  talces  mo- 
torists to  reach  ttMir  destination  can  often 
cost  more  than  ttie  ftjel  savings. 

Viewed  from  ttiese  perspectives,  it  would  be 
more  logical  for  highway  speed  limits  to  be 
delermirwd  t>y  State  officials  who  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  local  traffic  and  road  conditions,  not 
by  Washington  bureaucrats.  I  urge  a  "yea" 
vote  on  this  important  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (^fIr. 
OB  LA  Garza).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCuroy]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  yeas  appeared  to  have  it. 

KBCOROKD  VOR 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  198,  noes 
218.  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  298] 
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a  1945 

Messrs.  STOKES,  TORRES,  PASH- 
AYAN, and  Ms.  KAPTUR  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  FRENZEL  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result   of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


AMXHDIfKirr  OPRKKD  BT  MX.  HAMMnSCHMIOT 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bammib- 
SCHMIOT.  Page  31,  line  13,  strike  out  "as  de- 
fined" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  period 
and  the  foUowlnK:  "The  term  "socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  Individuals"  has 
the  meaning  such  term  has  under". 

Page  31.  line  16,  l)efore  the  period  insert 
the  following:  ";  except  that  women  shall  be 
presumed  to  l>e  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals  for  purtxtses  of 
this  subsection". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
OE  LA  Garza).  The  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT]  is  recog- 
nized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  1982,  as  part  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act, 
Congress  required  that  10  percent  of 
the  funds  in  the  bill  for  highways  and 
mass  transit  be  set  aside  for  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals as  defined  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  3129, 
would  continue  the  10-percent  set- 
aside  for  disadvantaged  business  enter- 
prises. 

My  amendment  is  quite  simple.  It 
would  make  women's  business  enter- 
prises eligible  for  the  10-percent  set- 
aside. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act  of 
1982,  the  contracting  opportunities  in 
transportation  programs  for  mino;1- 
ties  have  increased  dramatically.  Un- 
fortunately, the  same  is  not  true  for 
women  business  enterprises.  In  fact, 
some  women-owned  firms  believe  they 
have  suffered  at  the  expense  of  the 
disadvantaged  business  enterprise  pro- 
gram. 

The  total  amount  of  the  set-aside 
would  remain  the  same— 10  percent. 
However,  under  my  amendment,  orga- 
nizations owned  by  women  would  be 
on  the  same  footing  as  disadvantaged 
business  enterprises.  Both  would  be  el- 
igible to  participate  in  the  set-aside 
program. 

This  amendment  should  not  be  con- 
troversial. I  don't  think  that  there  is 
any  question  that  over  the  years 
women-owned  businesses  have  been 
discriminated  against,  especially  in 
areas  such  as  highway  construction. 

My  amendment  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  righting  this  wrong.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amendment. 

D  2000 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  this  side  is  very  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  this  amendment  and 
support  it  fully. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Haimmersch(wiiot, 
for  his  leadership  on  what  has  been  a  very  dif- 
ficult issue  In  the  past.  I  applaud  the  House  on 
Its  courageous  decision  today  to  recognize  a 
segment  of  (xir  population  which  has  been 
subjected  to  ecorwmic  arnj  social  discrimina- 
tion quite  similar  to  that  experienced  by  mi- 
norities. I  am  referring  to  women  (xjntractors 
In  Vne  construction  industry. 

As  a  former  memtier  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  which 
drafted  the  hist(jric  Surface  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982,  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress had  worked  to  include  women  in  the 
then  newly  established  Disadvantaged  Busi- 
ness Enterprise  [DBE]  Program.  Section 
105(f)  of  the  STAA  established  a  10-percent 
set-aside  fcx  small  businesses  owned  and 
controlled  by  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged individuals.  Women  were  excluded 
from  this  program  because  they  were  not  pre- 
sumed to  be  "disa(ivantaged." 

Although  our  initial  efforts  were  sl(}w  in 
gaining  acceptance,  years  of  hard  w(x1(  and 
the  tireless  efforts  of  some  very  dedicated 
businesswomen  fiave  today  set  the  stage  for 
some  greatly  expanded  economic  opportuni- 
tites  for  women.  I  congratulate  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  House  for  their 
wisdom  in  correcting  this  previous  inequity. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hammerschmidt]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKIfDMXirr  OfTEBED  BT  MR.  DOlfllELLT 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chariman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dohuzllt: 
Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions  of 
title  23,  section  111,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  Is  authorized  to  construct  a 
State  police  barracks  Including  customary 
access  and  egress  on  State  owned  property 
at  the  intersection  of  1-93  and  Route  3,  in 
Qulncy,  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  technical  in  nature. 
It  costs  no  money  and,  hopefully,  is 
noncontroversial.  It  exempts  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  on  a 
State-owned  piece  of  property  from 
the  egress  and  access  restrictions  of 
title  XXIII,  section  111. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  srielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
not  require  any  additional  funds.  We 
checked  the  amendment  and  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  this  amendment  and 
find  it  acceptable. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Donnelly]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEMSMENT  OFTCRED  BY  MR.  MT7RPHT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Murphy:  Page 
124.  strike  line  9  and  insert  the  following: 
"re(»nstruct  to  4  lanes  a  3.5  mile  north- 
south  segment  of". 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment  which  has 
been  examined  and  agreed  to  by  both 
sides  concerning  this  segment  of  road. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  technical 
amendment.  We  have  checked  this 
amendment  and  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
this  amendment  and  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Murphy]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  a  colloquy  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcomiiiittee. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  I  had  tried 
to  have  included  in  the  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  3129  language  to  urge 
that  priority  consideration  be  given  to 
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providing  funds  for  the  repair  of  the 

Southside  Bridge  in  Charleston,  WV. 

from  the  fiscal  year  1987  difcretionary 

bridge    account.    As    the 

knows,  this  is  my  congressional  dls 

trict. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  ISx.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  : 
of  the  gentleman's  interest 
ticular  bridge. 

Mr.  WISE.  Would  the 
state,  for  the  record,  thai  it  is  the 
committee's  intention  to  gi/e  such  di' 
rection  to  the  Secretary  oi 
tation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Could 
man  tell  me  if  he  knows  if 
side  Bridge  qualifies  for  tjhe  Discre- 
tionary Bridge  Program? 

Mr.  WISE.  I  can  assure 
man  that,  based  upon  the  i|iformation 
that  I  have  from  the  Sta:e  of  West 
Virginia,  the  Southside  Bijidge  meets 
the  criteria  suggested  in 
Law  97-424,  section  161,  t^ie  "Discre 
tionary  Briclge  Criteria." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Knowing  of  the 
gentleman's  history  of  supi  orting  this 
much  needed  artery  for  tjhe  city  of 
Charleston,  WV,  I  can  tell 
man  that  it  is  the  direction  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  that  the  Secretary 
Transportation  give  the 
Bridge  high  priority  for  ^he  Discre- 
tionary Bridge  Program 

Mr.  WISE.  I  thank  the  chkirman. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BT  MR.    fEFPORDS 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Cfiairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr 


am  aware 
in  this  par- 
chairman 


Transpor- 

bhe  gentle- 
the  South- 


the  chair- 


of 
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spe<d 


Jeitords: 

insert: 

undivided 

limit  of  50 

Federal-aid 

access  is  not 

which  the 

limit  is  50 


aiy 


li 


Certkw 


Amendment    offered    by 
Page  170,  line  24,  l)efore  the  period 

,  and  (ii)  such  term  means 
public  highway  with  a  speed 
miles  per  hour  which  is  on  th^ 
primary  system,  and  on  which 
fully  controlled,  in  a  State 
statutory  State  maximum 
miles  per  hour. 

Page  172.  after  line  5,  insert: 

(4)  APPORTIONMEm'  OP 

PuKDS.— In  the  case  of  any 
in  section  154(f)(4KA)(U)  of 
States  Code,  from  which  fund^ 
t>een  withheld  under  section  1114(f) 
title  based  on  data  collected  before 
fective  date  of  the  amendments 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
apportion  such  funds  to  such 
Secretary  determines,  based  on 
ed  during  the  first  fiscal  year 
amendments  made  by  this  sd:tion 
effect,  that  the  State  is  in  conjpliBnce 
such  section  154(f). 


Stite 
tit  e 


Mr.  JEFFORDS  (during 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  amendment 
sidered  as  read  and  printed 
Record. 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro 
there  objection  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    JEFFORDS.     Mr. 
today  I  am  offering  an 
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23.  United 
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of  such 
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promptly 
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amendment  to 
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correct  a  flaw  in  the  formula  for  deter- 
mining compliance  with  the  national 
55  mile  per  hour  speed  limit  which, 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law,  pe- 
nalizes States  which  have  general 
speed  limits  below  the  national  maxi- 
mum of  55  miles  per  hour. 

Back  in  1974,  Congress  reduced  the 
national  speed  limit  to  55  miles  per 
hour  In  an  effort  to  conserve  fuel  and 
reduce  highway  fatalities.  In  order  to 
insure  that  States  comply  with  the 
Federal  mandate,  the  apportionment 
of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  is  con- 
tingent upon  State  enforcement  of  the 
55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit. 

A  1978  amendment  to  the  law  and 
subsequent  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation rulemaking  established  specific 
criteria  for  determining  State  compli- 
ance with  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  discretionary  authority  to 
withhold  up  to  10  percent  of  certain 
noninterstate  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  Lf  data  submitted  by  the  States 
shows  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  vehicles  sampled  are  exceeding  the 
55-mlle-per-hour  speed  limit. 

The  problem  lies  in  the  selection  of 
highways  used  to  monitor  for  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  Only  State.  Feder- 
al, and  interstate  highways  which  are 
posted  at  the  55-mlles  per  hour  speed 
limit  may  be  included  in  the  sample  of 
highways  monitored  for  compliance. 

The  1978  amendments  require  State 
transportation  officials  to  monitor  a 
representative  sample  of  55-miles-per- 
hour.  State,  Federal-aid,  and  Federal 
highways  for  compliance  with  the  law. 
States  are  given  maximum  flexibility 
in  choosing  where  to  monitor.  Thus, 
States  may  monitor  two-lane  undivid- 
ed highways  as  long  as  they  are  posted 
at  55  miles  per  hour.  The  average 
speeds  on  these  highways  are  much 
lower  than  on  divided  highways  built 
to  Federal  specification.  By  weighting 
the  sample  with  data  from  undivided 
State  highways,  many  States  have 
been  able  to  bring  their  overall  compli- 
ance rate  down  below  50  percent. 

My  home  State  of  Vermont  has  a 
general  speed  limit  of  50  miles  per 
hour.  Only  371  miles  of  Vermont's 
12,000-mile  network  are  posted  at  55 
miles  per  hour.  All  monitoring  for 
compliance  with  the  national  speed 
limit  is  conducted  on  four  highways  in 
Vermont.  All  segments  of  highway 
posted  at  55  miles  per  hour  in  Ver- 
mont meet  Federal  interstate  specifi- 
cations, and  are  the  best  maintained 
and  safest  in  the  State.  States  with 
general  speed  limits  below  the  nation- 
al ^^■*<»TiutTi  must  do  all  monitoring 
on  highways  built  for  high-speed 
traveL 

Anyone  who  has  driven  in  the 
Northeast  knows  that  the  speeds  on 
Vermont's  interstates  are  the  same  or 
less  than  others  in  the  region.  Ver- 
monters  are  frustrated  that  we  are 
being  singled  out  for  punishment,  not 


becaiise  we  are  lax  in  enforcing  the  55- 
miles-per-hour  law.  but  because  of  a 
quirk  in  the  compliance  formula. 

States  with  general  speed  limits 
below  the  national  maximum  are 
placed  in  a  ridiculous  catch-22  situa- 
tion. They  can  increase  the  general 
speed  limit  in  order  to  include  undivid- 
ed highways  in  the  compliance  sample. 
However,  this  would  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fuel  consumption  and  safety 
and  be  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
maximum  speed  limit  law.  Or  they  can 
keep  the  general  speed  limit  below  55 
miles  per  hour,  conserve  fuel  and  im- 
prove safety,  but  risk  losing  Federal 
highway  aid.  Either  way,  safety  con- 
scious States  are  the  losers. 

My  amendment  would  remedy  this 
situation  without  hampering  Federal 
efforts  to  insure  compliance  with  the 
maximum  speed  limit.  It  would  allow 
States  which  have  a  general  speed 
limit  less  than  the  national  maximum 
to  monitor,  for  purposes  of  compliance 
with  the  national  55-miles-per-hour 
speed  limit.  Federal-aid  primary  high- 
ways posted  at  less  than  55  miles  per 
hour.  This  amendment  would  reward, 
rather  than  penalize.  States  like  Ver- 
mont which  go  further  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  promoting  conser- 
vation and  highway  safety. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
perfecting  amendment  which  will  rein- 
force the  goals  of  the  national  maxi- 
mum speed  limit. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  this  amendment,  and 
we  accept  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jeffords]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
this  amendment  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  it. 

AMKNDMKirr  OFFERXD  BY  MH.  ROWLAND  OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RowLAitD  of 
Georgia:  Page  44,  after  line  11,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(e)  LmriATioif  on  Secretary's  Discre- 
tion.—If,  within  365  days  after  any  sums 
become  available  for  obligation  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  does  not  make 
such  sums  available  for  first  priority 
projects  under  subparagraph  (BKi)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
sums  available  for  carrying  out  second  and 


third  priority  projects  under  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph. 

Page  44.  line  12,  strike  out  "(E)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(F)". 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Recori). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  this  amendment  is  to 
refer  to  funds  that  lapsed  or  may  lapse 
that  are  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  Interstate  System. 

There  are  certain  priorities  that  the 
Secretary  can  use  in  distributing  these 
funds.  Under  the  present  legislation, 
or  the  conunittee  bill,  the  Secretary 
would  be  allowed  to  hold  these  funds 
and  not  make  them  available.  What 
my  amendment  does  is  simply  require 
that  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  Secre- 
tary shift  the  funds  that  the  succeed- 
ing category,  either  one,  two,  or  three. 
He  cannot  keep  them  in  the  highway 
trust  fund.    

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  this  amendment  and 
find  it  acceptable. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  jbst  seen  the  amendment  for  the 
first  time,  but  it  looks  OK  and  I  think 
we  will  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Rowland]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
amendment  orratED  by  mrs.  bentley 

Mrs.  BENTLEry.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Bentley: 
Page  75,  line  8,  insert  "finished  cement  an 
cement  clinker"  after  the  word  "the"  and 
strike  the  word  "cement"  and  page  75,  line 
9,  insert  a  period  after  the  word  "country" 
and  strike  all  that  follows. 

D  2010 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  I  am  introducing  an  amendment 
to  the  surface  transportation  reau- 
thorization legislation  designed  to  re- 
spond to  the  crisis  of  foreign  imports 
invading  our  shores.  We  have  before 
us  today,  the  surface  transportation 
reauthorization  biU.  which  includes 
language  to  exclude  foreign  cement 
from  Canada  and  Mexico  being  used  to 
construct  public  highway  structures 
using  Federal  funds  derived  from  this 
highway  bill. 


I  wish  to  commend  the  leadership  of 
the  committee.  Chairman  Anderson, 
of  the  subcommittee  and  its  ranking 
minority  member.  Mr.  Shuster,  and 
Chairman  Howard  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  its  ranking  minority  member, 
Mr.  Sntder.  for  working  to  include 
language  in  the  bill  to  promote  Ameri- 
can industry  under  the  "Buy  Ameri- 
can" provisions. 

My  amendment  would  simply  go  one 
step  further  by  excluding  all  foreign 
cement  material  and  finished  cement 
from  being  used  to  construct  public 
construction  projects  under  this  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  bill.  Do  keep  in  mind 
that  the  purpose  of  "Buy  American" 
provisions  is  to  ensure  that  federally 
funded  projects  are  contracted  to 
American  firms  and  all  purchases  of 
material  will  be  American.  Therefore, 
by  contracting  only  American  cement 
firms  to  construct  these  federally 
funded  projects,  jobs  will  be  guaran- 
teed throughout  the  economy  for 
American  labor. 

This  amending  language  is  needed. 
The  American  cement  industry  is 
losing  business  because  of  the  rise  in 
foreign  imports.  In  this  country,  im- 
ports are  increasing  rapidly  as  a  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption.  There 
Is  a  pattern  of  closing  domestic  cement 
facilities  and  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  our  Nation's  in- 
dustrial base  continues  to  erode  even 
further  and  the  trade  deficit  continues 
to  grow,  it  is  time  that  our  Govern- 
ment begin  to  act  responsively  to 
unfair  foreign  competition.  The  dump- 
ing of  cement  on  U.S.  markets  by  for- 
eign producers  continues  to  strain  our 
domestic  cement  industry. 

About  20  percent  of  all  cement  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  is  for  high- 
way and  highway  related— bridges, 
overpasses,  and  so  forth— construction. 

While  in  America  there  is  an  ever  in- 
creasing market  and  rise  in  competi- 
tion for  cement.  U.S.  cement  produc- 
ers are  at  a  disadvantage  in  their  own 
market  against  foreign  producers.  U.S. 
cement  producers  are  in  need  of  facili- 
ty improvements  necessary  to  compete 
and  are  currently  experiencing  a  low 
return  on  investment  as  a  result  of 
high-production  costs  and  stiff  compe- 
tition. 

In  1983.  the  United  States  fUed 
cement  dimiping  violations  against 
Japan  and  Australia  (sales  at  less  than 
fair  value  were  found)  and  countervail- 
ing duty  investigations  against  Mexico 
were  also  foimd.  Additional  petitions 
by  domestic  cement  producers  are  ex- 
pected in  1986. 

In  1985  and  1986  the  United  States 
will  be  the  world's  largest  cement  im- 
porting country  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  This  is  a  startling  statistic. 

For  this  reason,  my  proposed  amend- 
ment will  reverse  the  decline  in  our 
domestic  industrial  base.  It  will  come 
to  the  rescue  of  domestic  production 
of  cement  by  requiring  that  all  cement 


in  the  United  States  for  highway  and 
highway  related  construction  be 
American  produced  cement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
support  of  the  amending  language. 
This  language  is  needed  to  respond  to 
the  key  competitive  factors  that  U.S. 
producers  must  face.  Unfair  trade 
practices  by  foreign  nations,  ineffec- 
tive existing  U.S.  laws,  ineffectiveness 
of  agency  enforcement,  dumping  and 
subsidies  are  factors  that  this  Con- 
gress must  face  and  vote  to  reverse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  and  pass  my  amendment  de- 
signed to  protect  our  domestic  cement 
industry  and  in  so  doing  promote 
American  jobs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  sympa- 
thetic to  the  goals  being  addressed  by 
my  committee  colleague,  I  feel  that 
Members  of  the  House  should  recog- 
nize the  impact  of  the  amendment. 

First,  as  a  very  simple  fact,  that  this 
could  (Irive  up  the  cost  of  building  and 
rebuilding  our  Nation's  highways  and 
transit  systems  quite  a  bit.  Second  is 
the  indisputable  fact  that  the  domes- 
tic supply  of  cement  does  not  begin  to 
meet  the  domestic  needs.  That  being 
the  case,  price  will  be  driven  up.  Not 
only  will  prices  go  up,  but  there  will 
not  be  sufficient  cement  available  to 
meet  our  needs. 

Again,  needs  exceed  supply,  and  so 
domestic  highway  projects  will  be  de- 
layed. Finally.  I  would  remind  our  col- 
leagues that  our  bill  already  prohibits 
the  use  of  Mexican  and  Canadian 
cement  in  transportation  projects 
funded  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  my  friend 
from  Maryland.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  is  consistent  with  the 
"Buy-American"  language  of  other 
amendments  and  legislation  which  we 
have  overwhelmingly  adopted  in  this 
House  over  the  past  several  days  and 
weelcs.  If  we  already  are  singling  out 
two  countries,  Mexico  and  Canada,  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  their 
cement,  then  I  believe  it  is  fair  that  we 
should  extend  this  to  other  countries 
as  well. 

If  you  supported  "Buy-American" 
provisions  in  the  legislation  that  came 
through  this  body  in  the  past  2  weeks. 
I  believe  consistently,  this  legislation 
should  be  supported  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Bentley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 


A  recorded  vote  was  ordei  ed. 

The  vote  was  taken  bj  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ay  »  300,  noes 
102,  not  voting  29,  as  follow|B: 
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Ackerman 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Badhun 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bennett 

Bentley 

BevUl 

BiUrakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boner  <TN) 

BorsU 

Bosco 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carr 

Chapman 

ChappeU 

Ch^Pie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Coats 

c:oble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUins 

Conte 

Cooper 

C^ughlln 

Coyne 

Oaig 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

DlngeU 

DloGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

DorganCND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (XL) 

PasceU 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Florio 

PocUetU 

Prank 

Pranfclln 
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Frost 

Fuqua 

Oallo 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Oephardt 

Oilman 

Olngrleh 

Oooxalec 

Goodllng 

Oordon 

Oray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Oregg 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaniorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kimmer 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Liplnski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 


Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

Martinez 

Mc(7andle8S 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 
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I  Angel 

I;ay 
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I«ld 

l;idge 
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I  Jtter 

IMiinson 
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S  ensenbrenner 

Stiarp 

S duster 
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SiUander 
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Slaughter 

S  nith  (FL) 

S  nith  (lA) 
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Sundquist 

Vento 

Williams 

Swtndall 

Vlwdaaky 

Wilson 

lUlnn 

Volkmer 

Wirth 

TMike 

Vueanovlch 

Wise 

THBtn 

Waldon 

Wolf 

T^lor 

Walfien 

Wolpe 

TlKHiiaKOA) 

Walker 

WorUey 

Tone* 

Watklns 

Wright 

TDrrlcelll 

Weaver 

Wyden 

Towna 

Wheat 

Wylie 

Tniflauit 

Whltehuist 

Tatron 

Tnzler 

WhlUey 

Tounc  (AK) 

Valentine 

Whlttaker 

Young  (PL) 

VanderJagt 

Whltten 
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Young  (MO) 

AkmkA 

Eckert  (NY) 

Miller  (WA) 

Anderson 

Edwards  (CA) 

MoUohan 

Anthony 

Evans (IA> 

Monson 

Archer 

PaweU 

Moody 

AraMjr 

Fields 

Morrison  (WA) 

AtktaM 

Foley 

Nielson 

AuColn 

Frensel 

Packard 

Bwtlett 

Olbbons 

Pease 

BeilenMnt 

OUckman 

Petri 

Bereuter 

Oreen 

Porter 

Bennan 

Quarinl 

PuneU 

Boland 

Hansen 

Roberts 

Booker 

Hoyer 

Roybal 

Boucher 

Huch^s 

Rudd 

Boulter 

Hutto 

Scheuer 

Brown  (CA) 

Ireland 

Schumer 

Jeffords 

Selberilnv 

Burton  (CA) 

Kemp 

Shaw 

Carney 

Kostmayer 

Shumway 

Carper 

LaFalce 

Slattcry 

Chandler 

lAComarslno 

Smith  (NE) 

Cobey 

Leach  (lA) 

Solan 

Combert 

Levine  (CA) 

Stangeland 

Conyen 

Lewis  (CA) 

Studds 

Courter 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stump 

Crane 

Luncren 

Swift 

Dannemeyer 

Mack 

Synar 

Daub 

MacKay 

Thomas  (CA) 

DeLay 

Matsul 

Ddall 

DIcfci 

MaanU 

Waxman 

Doiwney 

McCoUum 

Weber 

Dreier 

McHuch 

Weiss 

Dymally 

McMillan 

Yates 

Karly 

Miller  (CA) 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTINO- 
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Blaoi 

Orotbers 

Moore 

Bonlor(MI) 

Hints 

Richardson 

Breaux 

Holt 

Rostenkowski 

Cllncer 

Jenkins 

Russo 

FUppo 

Loeffler 

Schulze 

Ford  (MI) 

Lons 

Shelby 

Fofd<TN) 

Lott 

St  Germain 

Fowler 

Mavroules 

Stark 

Oarda 

McTaln 

Sweeney 

Oradiaon 

MitcheU 

D  2030 

Messrs.  ROBERTS.  THOMAS  of 
California.  OUCKMAN.  WAXMAN. 
HOTER.  and  DICKS  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  UGHTPOOT,  JONES  of 
Oklahoma,  and  KRAMER  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Surface  Transportation  engage 
in  a  brief  colloquy  with  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  repair  and  reha- 


bilitation of  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Bridge  in  Public  Law  97-424,  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982.  In  section  134  of  that  law.  Con- 
gress stated  that  the  bridge,  which 
spans  the  Mississippi  River  between 
the  cities  of  East  St.  Louis  in  Illinois 
and  St.  Louis  in  Missouri,  would 
become  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  144  of  title  XXIII.  United 
States  Code,  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
three  conditions.  The  conditions  were 
the  transfer  of  the  bridge  from  the 
city  of  East  St.  Louis,  the  present 
owner,  to  one  or  both  of  the  States  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois;  the  termination 
of  tolls  on  the  bridge;  and  that  the 
bridge  otherwise  meet  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  this  bridge,  which  is  locat- 
ed at  a  major  transcontinental  cross- 
roads for  traffic  proceeding  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west  across  the 
United  States,  is  now  very  close  to 
meeting  the  conditions  of  Public  Law 
97-424.  Agreement  has  been  reached 
with  the  city  of  East  St.  Louis  allowing 
for  the  transfer  of  the  bridge  to  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  upon  re- 
tirement of  the  bonded  indebtedness. 
Negotiations  with  the  bondholders  are 
continuing,  and  we  expect  an  agree- 
ment shortly.  Upon  transfer,  the  tolls 
will  be  terminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  aware, 
four  major  interstate  highways  con- 
verge in  the  vicinity  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Bridge,  routes  64.  55,  70, 
and  44.  Because  of  the  significant  de- 
terioration of  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Bridge,  the  traffic  from  these  major 
routes  has  been  funneled  across  one 
bridge,  the  Poplar  Street  Bridge, 
which  is  now  well  above  capacity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  this  bridge  to  the  region  and  to 
transcontinental  traffic,  the  commit- 
tee is  prepared  to  recommend  that  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Bridge  be  accord- 
ed priority  for  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion funding  under  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation's  discretionary  bridge 
fund  if  the  conditions  are  met.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  provided  that 
the  bridge  satisfies  the  criteria  under 
section  161  of  the  1982  act. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman.  It  is  my 
further  understanding  that  the  legisla- 
tion includes  an  increase  in  bridge  dis- 
cretionary funding  from  $200  million 
to  $250  million  and  one  of  the  reasons 
is  to  help  fund  this  additional  bridge. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  answer  again 
is  yes.  assuming  that  the  bridge  satis- 
fies the  criteria. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much.  

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  jrield? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  say  that  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Mr.  Gene  Taylor,  also 
strongly  supports  the  gentleman's  po- 
sition on  a  bipartisan  basis.  I  think 
that  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  that  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

/UtENDMKNT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  SEIBERLING 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  I  have 
been  seeking  recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
de  la  GARZA],  the  Chair  had  not  no- 
ticed the  gentleman  and  had  recog- 
nized the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
told  both  parliamentarians  about  this. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  should  not  take  but  30  seconds,  if 
the  gentleman  will  withhold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  is  recognized? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SEiBERUifc:  At 
the  end  of  title  I  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  IC3.  PROHIBITION  ON  WIDENING  CERTAIN 
ROUTES  THROUGH  HISTORIC  DIS- 
TRICT. 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
or  any  other  Act  or  any  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  for  a  project  to 
widen  any  State  route  through  the  historic 
district  of  the  village  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  or 
for  a  project  to  construct  an  alternative  or 
bypass  route  for  such  a  route  within  one 
mile  of  such  historic  district,  unless  specifi- 
cally approved  by  the  village  council  of  the 
village  of  Hudson.  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It 
simply  says  in  substance  that  Federal 
funds  caimot  be  used  to  extend  or  en- 
large a  highway  through  the  village  of 
Hudson  which  is  a  historic  village, 
without  the  approval  of  the  village 
coimcil. 

I  believe  it  is  acceptable  to  both 
sides. 

Mr.  ANDE31SON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chariman.  we 
have  checked  the  amendment  and  are 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  understand,  it  is  also  acceptable  to 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sei- 
berlimg]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

I  D  2045 

naPERSMTIAL  MOTION  OPmiED  BY  MR.  SHAW 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza).  The  Clerk  wiU  report  the 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Shaw  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
Hoiise  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  I  have  to  use  this  type  of  motion 
to  get  the  attention  of  the  Chair  and 
of  this  Chamber.  I  have  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment  at  the  desk  which  is 
most  controversial;  it  was  most  contro- 
versial in  the  committee,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  going  to  be  most  contro- 
versial here  this  evening,  but  I  am  en- 
titled to  be  heard  upon  it. 

I  regret  that  I  have  to  do  that  type 
of  thing,  but  this  is  a  most  important 
amendment  which  has  to  do  with 
highway  beautif ication  and  the  remov- 
al of  billboards  along  the  Federal 
highways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  motion,  and  I  do 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  Comniittee  that  we 
are  aware  that  the  gentleman  does 
have  an  amendment  or  a  series  of 
amendments,  and  some  of  us  on  this 
side  were  preparing  a  reaction  to  or  a 
substitute  for  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  been  led  by  the  leadership, 
as  many  people  know,  to  believe  that 
we  would  not  be  able  to  come  up  with 
this  legislation  until  the  House  had 
completed  work  on  all  of  its  appropria- 
tion bills  and  the  defense  bill,  and  so 
there  was  a  question  of  whether  we 
would  even  get  up  before  the  middle 
of  September.  So  when  the  leadership 
asked  us  to  bring  this  bill  up  at  the 
very  last  moment  during  the  final 
vote,  about  an  hour  or  so  ago,  we 
agreed. 

We  asked  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da, since  we  would  not  complete  the 
bill    this    evening,    to    withhold    his 


amendment  untU  the  next  time  we 
met  on  this  legislation  so  we  would 
have  time  to  prepare  our  substitute 
for  his  amendment.  That  is  why  we 
had  urged  him  to  not  bring  up  his 
amendment  at  this  time,  knowing  that 
he  has  every  right  to  and  apparently 
will. 

So  the  situation  is,  instead  of  taking 
up  an  amendment  that  could  be  debat- 
ed and  voted  on  tonight,  the  Davis- 
Bacon  amendment,  which  is  an  anti- 
labor  amendment  we  were  prepared  to 
go  through  with  that  and  have  the 
Committee  rise.  Should  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  be  offered  and  be 
read,  then  the  Committee  would  rise 
immediately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKlfSMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SHAW 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
three  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shaw:  Page 
57,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  4  on  page  58  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC  123.  HIGHWAY  BEAUTinCATION. 

(a)  Ik  General.— Title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  131  the  following  new  section: 

"9  ISIA.  Control  of  outdoor  advertising 

"(a)  PiNDiNGS.— The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that  outdoor  advertising 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  in  rural  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Interstate  System  should  be  con- 
trolled in  order  to  protect  the  public  invest- 
ment in  such  highways,  to  promote  the 
safety  and  recreational  value  of  public 
travel,  and  to  preserve  natural  beauty. 

"(b)  Effective  Control  Requirement.— 
The  States  and  Federal  agencies  shall  effec- 
tively control  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  in  rural  areas  adjacent  to  the  Feder- 
al-aid primary  system  and  the  Interstate 
System. 

"(c)  ESTE<rrivE  Control  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'effective 
control'  means  that  the  States  and  Federal 
agencies  shall  limit  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices that  are  visible  from  the  main  traveled 
way  of  the  PederaJ-aid  primary  system  and 
the  Interstate  System  in  rural  areas  and 
erected  with  the  purpose  of  their  being  read 
from  such  main  traveled  way  to  the  follow- 
ing types  of  signs,  displays,  and  devices: 

"(1)  DniBCTiONAL.— Directional  and  official 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  as  permitted  by 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  issue. 
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"(2)  PROPERTY  SALE.— fiignsj  dispUys,  and 
devices  advertising  the  sale  oi  lease  of  prop- 
erty upon  which  they  are  Iocs  led. 

"(3)  On-premise.— On-prem oe  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices,  includin«  those  which 
may  be  changed  at  reasonable  intervals  by 
electronic  process,  advertlstngiactivities  con- 
ducted on  the  property  on  wjbich  they  are 
located. 

"(4)  Landmark.— Signs  lawfully  in  exist- 
ence on  October  22,  1965.  aad  determined 
by  the  State  or  Federal  agency,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretaipr.  to  be  land- 
mark signs.  Such  signs  may  include  signs  of 
historic  or  artistic  significance  on  farm 
structures  or  natural  surfaces  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  would  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  ttiis  section. 

"(5)  Commercial  area.— Sgns,  displasrs, 
and  devices  in  areas  actually  used  primarily 
for  commercial  and  industriai  purposes.  Not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  J  Secretary  shall 
issue  regulations  defining  'a:;tual  use'  and 
'commercial  and  industrial  purposes'  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph.  I  lef ore  allowing 
the  erection  of  any  sign,  disp  lay.  and  device 
in  any  area  used  primarily  <or  commercial 
and  industrial  purposes,  eacl:  State,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretaiy.  shall  issue 
statewide  criteria  which  are  consistent  with 
such  regulations  and  define  i  ;uch  areas  and 
the  signs,  displays,  and  device  s  to  be  allowed 
in  such  areas. 

"(6)  Tourist-oriented.— T  ourist-oriented 
directional  signs,  displays,  iind  devices  in 
areas  specifically  identified  by  a  State  or 
Federal  agency,  and  approve<  I  by  the  Secre- 
tary, as  appropriate  for  thu;  type  of  sign, 
display,  or  device  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  en  ictment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  h  sue  regulations 
defining  'tourist-oriented  dii'ectional  signs, 
displays,  and  devices'  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph.  Each  State  shall  control  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  such  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  by  a  pern  it  system.  Any 
such  permit  system  must  p  -ovide  that  no 
permits  will  be  granted  to  any  applicant 
owning  signs  in  rural  areas  idjacent  to  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  or  the  Inter- 
state System  which  do  not  c  inform  to  this 
section  unless  such  applicant  demonstrates 
that  it  has  voluntarily  ren  oved,  without 
compensation  or  other  cost  ts  the  State,  at 
least  as  many  nonconf ormini ;  signs  in  such 
rural  areas  as  the  number  of  ligns  for  which 
it  seeks  permits. 

"(7)  Free  coffee.— Signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices advertising  the  distribution  by  non- 
profit organizations  of  free  «  f f ee  to  individ- 
uals traveling  on  the  Fedeial-aid  primary 
system  and  the  Interstate  System.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  jthe  term  'free 
coffee'  Includes  coffee  for  which  a  donation 
may  be  made,  but  is  not  required. 

"(8)  Parh  ;tioduce.— Temporary  or  season- 
al signs,  displays,  and  devices  advertising  lo- 
cations at  which  consumers  may  harvest 
and  purchase  agricultural  commodities  from 
farmers  producing  such  commodities  which 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  tojnot  exceed  150 
square  feet. 

"(d)  Limitation  on  VKSKiATiOH  Remov- 
al.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  State 
shall  be  treated  as  failing  td  provide  effec- 
tive control  of  the  erectioii  and  mainte- 
nance of  outdoor  advertising  pigns,  displays, 
and  devices  if  the  State  allow^  vegetation  lo- 
cated on  any  land  on  which  the  State  (or 
any  political  subdivision  of  the  State)  owns 
a  right-of-way  for  any  highway  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  system  or  the  Interstate 
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System  to  be  cut,  altered,  or  removed  (or 
the  purpooe  of  Improving  the  visibility  of 
any  outdoor  advertising  sign,  dlspUky,  or 
device  which  is  described  in  paragraph  (2), 
(5).  or  (7)  of  subsection  (c). 

"(e)  IHFORMATIOHAL  SiCKS.— The  Secretary 
shall,  in  consultation  with  the  States  and 
Federal  agencies,  provide— 

"(1)  within  the  rights-of-way  on  the  Fed- 
enl-aid  primary  system,  and 

"(2)  within  the  rights-of-way  at  appropri- 
ate distances  from  interchanges  on  the 
Interstate  System,  for  areas  in  which  signs. 
displays,  or  devices  giving  specific  informa- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  traveling  public 
may  be  erected  and  maintained.  Such  signs, 
displays,  or  devices  shall  conform  to  nation- 
al standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  TRAvn.  IHFORMATIOH.— In  Order  to 
provide  information  in  the  specific  interest 
of  the  traveling  public,  the  State  highway 
departments  and  Federal  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  maintain  maps  and  to  permit  in- 
formation directories  and  advertising  pam- 
phlets to  be  made  available  at  safety  rest 
areas.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, a  State  may  also  establish  information 
centers  at  safety  rest  areas  and  other  travel 
information  systems  within  the  rights-of- 
way  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  public 
of  places  of  interest  within  the  State  and 
providing  such  other  information  as  a  State 
may  consider  desirable.  The  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  establishing  such  an  informa- 
tion center  or  travel  information  system 
shall  be  that  which  is  provided  in  section 
120  of  this  title  for  a  highway  project  on 
that  Federal-aid  system  to  be  served  by  such 
center  or  system. 

"(g)  RmovAL  OP  NoNCONroRMiNC  Signs.— 
Any  lawfully  erected  and  maintained  sign, 
display,  or  device  in  a  rural  area  adjacent  to 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  or  the  Inter- 
state System  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  on  October  1, 
1988,  shall  be  removed  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991.  Any  such  sign,  display,  or 
device  which  becomes  nonconforming  after 
October  1,  1988,  shall  be  removed  no  later 
than  the  end  of  the  fifth  calendar  year  after 
it  becomes  nonconforming. 

"(h)  RmovAL  OP  ILLSCAL  Signs.— Any  ille- 
gally erected  sign,  display,  or  device  adja- 
cent to  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  or 
the  Interstate  System  in  a  State  shall  be  re- 
moved no  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  this  section  takes  effect  with  re- 
spect to  such  State. 

"(1)  Snucnx  Star  and  Federal  Con- 
TKOLS.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohib- 
it a  State  or  Federal  agency  from  imposing 
stricter  controls  than  those  set  forth  in  this 
aectliMi. 

"(j)  Fkdkial  RispONsiBnjTT.— Outdoor 
advertising  signs,  displays,  and  devices  on  all 
public  lands  and  reaervations  of  the  United 
States,  including  Indian  lands  and  reserva- 
tions, in  rural  areas  adjacent  to  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  and  Interstate  System 
shall  be  controlled  In  accordance  with  the 
proTialons  of  this  section  by  the  Federal 
agency  with  Juriadlction  over,  or  responsibil- 
ity for.  auch  land  or  reservation  pursuant  to 
procedures  developed  by  such  agency  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary.  Procedures  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  effect 
within  00  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

"(k)  CoirriNUuio  RBQunnixiiT.— Any 
State  highway  department  which,  under 
section  131  of  this  title  as  in  effect  <m  June 
30,  1965,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  to  control  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  outdoor  advertising  signs. 


displays,  and  devices  in  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Interstate  System  must  continue  to 
comply  with  such  agreement.  If  a  State  fails 
to  continue  to  comply  with  such  an  agree- 
ment, such  State  shall  return  to  the  United 
States  any  payments  received  pursuant  to 
such  agreement. 

"(1)  Enforcement  Authority.— The  Secre- 
tary may  withhold  approvals  under  this 
chapter  and  take  such  other  actions  as  are 
necessary  to  obtain  compliance  with  this 
section. 

"(m)  Federal  Payments  por  Removal.— 
Beginning  with  funds  apportioned  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988,  1989,  and  1990.  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove the  payment  to  a  State  out  of  funds 
apportioned  to  such  State  under  section 
104(b)(5)(B)  of  this  title  for  cosU  incurred 
by  the  State  for  the  following: 

"(1)  Physically  removing  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  which  are  located  in  any  area 
required  to  be  effectively  controlled  by  this 
section  and  are  illegal  under  State  law  or  do 
not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Acquiring  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
which  are  located  in  any  such  area  and  re- 
quired by  this  section  to  be  removed  and 
were  lawfully  erected  and  have  been  lawful- 
ly maintained  under  State  law. 
The  Federal  share  of  such  costs  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  which  Is  provided  in  section 
120  of  this  title  for  projects  on  the  Federal- 
aid  system  which  is  adjacent  to  such  area.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG    Amendments.— ( 1 )    The 
analysis  for  chapter   1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"131A.  Control  of  outdoor  advertising." 
after 

'131.  Control  of  outdoor  advertising.". 

(2)  Effective  September  30,  1988,  section 
131  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Pending  Bonus  Payments.— Any  claim 
for  a  bonus  pajrment  submitted  by  a  State 
under  section  131(J)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  before  October  1,  1988.  shall  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  section  as  such  section  was  in  effect 
before  such  date. 

(d)  Eppective  Date.— This  section  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  36Sth  day  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  re- 
quired to  be  Issued  by  section  13  lA  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  on  or  before  such 
date,  and  such  section  131A  shall,  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1988.  only  apply  with  respect  to  a 
State  if  such  State  has  in  effect  a  law  which 
the  Secretary  determines  provides  for  effec- 
tive control  of  outdoor  advertising,  signs, 
and  displays  in  accordance  with  such  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  Limitation  on  Appucabilitt  op  Exist- 
ing Law.— Section  131  of  Utle  23,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any  State 
with  respect  to  which  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 131A  of  such  title  apply. 

Mr.  HOWARD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  (»nsid- 
ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Wright]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DB  LA  Garza.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  3129)  to  author- 
ize funds  for  construction  of  highways, 
for  highway  safety  programs,  and  for 
mass  transportation  programs,  to 
expand  and  improve  the  relocation  as- 
sistance program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 

MuRTHA)  laid  before  the  House  the 

following    communication    from    the 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington.  DC, 

August  5,  1986. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,   House  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  previously  noti- 
fied you  of  my  receipt  of  a  subpoena  Issued 
by  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  calling  for  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  records  in  my  files. 

After  consultation  with  my  General  Coun- 
sel, I  have  determined  pursuant  to  Rule  L  of 
the  Rules  of  that  House,  that  compliance 
with  the  subpoena  is  consistent  with  the 
privileges  and  precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 
CTerfc,  House  of  Representatives. 


MAKE  ENGLISH  THE  OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lifinski]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  before  my 
colleagues  today  to  read  an  editcxiai  written 
by  Joan  Beck  for  the  Chk:ago  Tritjune  on  July 
7,  1986.  The  issue  refers  to  a  resolution 
before  Ck>r>gress  to  nuke  English  the  official 
language  of  the  United  States  by  an  aniend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  As  a  cosponsor  and 
strong  supporter  of  this  resolution,  I  feel  that 
this  editorial  is  a  timely  and  relevant  piece  that 
would  interest  my  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  piece  follows  in  a  slightly  edited 
form: 

America  Needs  a  Common  Voice— Engush 
Almost  all  of  us  are  immigrants  or  immi- 
grants' children.  1st  or  2d  or  5th  or  10th 
generation.  Immigrants— at  least  70  million 
by  now— have  nourished  this  country  with 
energy,  enterprise,  intellect,  and  fresh  com- 
mitment to  our  unique  national  heritage. 

That  commitment  to  becoming  part  of  one 
nation,  indivisible,  Is  even  more  essential 
today.  Immigration— legal  and  illegal— is  at 
an  alltime  high.  The  melting  pot  ideology 
that  served  us  well  historically  Is  being 
pushed  aside  by  sentimental  Insistence  on 
preserving  a  Balkanizing  of  other  languages 
and  cultures. 
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But  if  this  Nation  is  to  survive  the  diverse 
new  waves  of  immigration,  it  is  essential 
that  the  process  of  assimilation  go  on,  at 
least  in  the  public  life  we  share.  And  the 
key  to  being  a  united  nation  is  a  common 
language. 

This  is  not  as  clearly  understood  now  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  Sympathy  for  newcom- 
ers, sentiment,  and  concerns  about  the  civil 
rights  of  minorities  have  weakened  the  his- 
toric assumption  that  newcomers  should  be 
helped  to  learn  English  as  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently as  possible  and  should  do  so  as  part 
of  their  responsibility  to  become  citizens. 

Bilingual  education  programs  sometimes 
spend  as  much  effort  maintaining  students' 
native  language  as  encouraging  their  fluen- 
cy In  English.  And  the  great  concentrations 
of  immigrants  in  some  American  cities — es- 
pecially those  with  foreign-language  TV- 
are  making  it  easy  for  people  to  live  in  the 
United  States  a  lifetime  and  never  learn 
English. 

So  critical  is  it  that  people  in  the  United 
States  share  a  common  language  that  sup- 
port is  growing  to  make  English  this  Na- 
tion's official  language— either  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  or  by  State  and  Federal 
laws. 

Low-key  efforts  to  use  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  make  English  the  Nation's 
official  language  are  also  underway.  The 
amendment  was  Introduced  in  Congress  In 
1981  by  S.I.  Hayakawa,  a  semantics  scholar 
and  then  Senator  from  California.  But  en- 
thusiasm for  using  the  cumbersome  amend- 
ment process  for  this  purpose  has  been  slow 
to  develop.  Hayakawa  also  heads  U.S.  Eng- 
lish, a  national,  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  orga- 
nization that  pushes  the  amendment  and 
wants  to  speed  up  bilingual  education, 
repeal  laws  requiring  bilingual  ballots,  insist 
on  being  able  to  speak  English  as  a  require- 
ment for  naturalization  and  encourage  the 
use  of  English  by  the  entire  Nation.  "Gov- 
ernment should  foster  the  similarities  that 
unite  us  rather  than  the  differences  that 
separate  us,"  the  organization  insists. 

Making  English  the  official  language  is  es- 
sentially a  proimmlgrant  policy.  It  aims  at 
Integrating  newcomers  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  as  quickly  as  possible,  not 
keeping  them  linguistically  isolated  and 
powerless  in  semantic  segregation.  The  in- 
tention Is  to  open  the  doors  to  American 
success  for  immigrants  and  push  them  to 
share  the  rich  cultural  life,  literature  and 
history  of  the  country  they  have  chosen  to 
be  their  home. 

Those  who  claim  the  right  to  settle  in  the 
United  States— and  who  often  get  tax -paid 
benefits— have  a  responsibility,  too.  Making 
English  the  official  language  serves  notice 
on  newcomers  and  prospective  immigrants 
that  they  are  expected  to  become  Ameri- 
cans in  the  fullest  sense. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilmah] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavokJ- 
ably  detained  last  evening,  August  5,  1986, 
and  missed  rolk:all  vote  No.  285.  Had  I  been 
present  I  wouM  have  voted  "aye"  on  the  Mav- 
roules  amendnr>ent  making  reforms  in  the  pro- 
curement, research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  procedures  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daitb)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Gilman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lttngren.  for  60  minutes,  on 
August  11. 

Mr.  BtntTON  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes, 
on  August  7. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hoter)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annxtnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  on  Augtist 
7. 

Mr.  Owens,  for  60  minutes,  on 
August  11. 


House  of  the  following 
were  thereupon  signed  by 

HJl.  1740.  An  act  to  direct 
of  the  Interior  to  release  a 
terest  in  certain  lands  in 
FL.    which    were    previously 
Orange  County,  FL,  and 

H.R.  1795.  An  act  to  exempt  [certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  f  roni  a  restriction 
set  forth  in  the  act  of  April  21,  |l806. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlts  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Shuhwat. 

Mr.  Gaixo. 

Mr.  LiGHTrooT. 

Mr.  Dattb. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Dannemeter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KoLTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

Ms.  MiKlTLSKI. 

Mr.  Daroen. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  CONTERS. 

Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Tallon. 
Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Derrick. 
Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Skelton. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 


19459 

tljUes.  which 

Speaker 

Secretary 

in- 

County. 

conveyed   to 


tie  I 

the 
rei  ersionary 
Oniige 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjqum. 

The  motion  was  agreed 
ingly   (at   8   o'cl(x:k   and 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourn^ 
morrow.  Thursday.  August 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNI  :ATI0NS, 


ETC. 


execu- 
taken  from 
fol- 


to 
99-254); 


31 
to 


Under  clause  2  of  rule 
tive  communications  were 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
lows: 

4007.  A  letter  from  the  iHrector,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting a  supplementary  summary  of  the 
fiscal  year  1987  budget,  puisuant 
U.S.C.  1136(aKl)  (H.  Doc.  N( . 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

4008.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  renort  that  be- 
cause of  the  precision  location  strike  system 
[PLSSl  production  program  cancellation  it 
has  been  determined  that  the  program  ac- 
quisition unit  cost  for  the  P]J£S  Program 
has  increased  by  25.5  percent, 
the  required  abbreviated  unit  cost  report 
which  addresses  the  incurred  increased,  pur- 
suant to  10  UJS.C.  139b(eKI); 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

4009.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  an  the  effects 
of  foreign  exf>ort  sut>sidies  on 


to;  accord- 

>4  minutes 

imtil  to- 

7.  1986,  at 


XKTV. 


to  the  Com- 


the  U.S.  de- 


fense industrial  base,  pursuant  to  Public 


Law  99-145.  section  1440(c)  (99 


the  Committee  on  Armed  Servl  ces. 


I 


4010.   A   letter   from   the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 


the  Army,  transmitting  a  repo  -t  concerning 
the  production  of  the  Bradley  ighting  vehi- 
cle; to  the  Committee  on  Arme  i  Services. 

4011.  A  letter  from  the  Seer  !tary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  i  lotice  of  final 
priorities  for  educational  melia  research, 
production,  distribution,  and  training,  pur' 
suant  to  20  U.S.C.  1232(d)(1):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

4012.  A  letter  from  the  Secritary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions—National Direct  Studei  t  Loan  Pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  20  U.S.C.  .232(dKl);  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  ai  id  Labor. 

4013.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  tiansmltting  a 
copy  of  the  price  and  availabll  ty  report  for 
the  quarter  ending  30  June  1(>86,  pursuant 
to  22  U.S.C.  2768;  to  the  Comn^ttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

4014.  A  letter  from  the  Deplity  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad  oinistration), 
transmitting  notification  of  a  i  ew  computer 
matching  program,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


Stat.  759):  to 


nited  SUtes 
Secretary  of 
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4015.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Bene- 
fits, nuTs  Credit  Banks  of  Texas,  transmit- 
ting a  report  for  the  year  ended  December 
31.  1985.  for  the  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
Texas  pension  plan;  also  a  copy  of  the  audit 
of  the  pension  plan  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31.  1985.  pursuant  to  31  UJS.C. 
9503<aKlXB):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

4016.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior— Land  and  Minerals 
Management,  transmitting  a  report  describ- 
ing royalty  management  and  collection  ac- 
tivities under  the  Federal  OH  and  Gas  Roy- 
alty BCanagement  Act  of  1982,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  97-451.  secUon  302(a):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4017.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pre- 
serve the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
police  to  provide  protective  services  for  Jus- 
tice and  Court  personnel:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

4018.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  increasing  the  Social  Security  re- 
tirement age;  effect  on  older  workers  in 
physicaUy  demanding  occupations  or  ill 
health,  pursuant  to  42  n.S,C.  416  nt  (Public 
Law  98-21.  section  201(d)):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

4019.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Civil  Rights.  Department  of 
Education,  transmitting  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  the  compliance  and  enforcement 
acUvities  of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
[OCR]  and  identifying  significant  civil 
rights  or  compliance  problems,  pursuant  to 
20  U.S.C.  3413(bKl):  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  Judici- 
ary. 

4030.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
acUona  taken  with  regard  to  Manila  Inter- 
national Airport,  pursuant  to  49  U.8.C.  app. 
lS16<e)<S):  iolntly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 


amendments  to  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act:  (Rept.  99-754).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  822.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  General 
Accounting  Office  investigation  and  report 
on  conditions  of  displaced  Salvadorans.  to 
provide  certain  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  reports,  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  deporta- 
tion of  certain  Salvadorans,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99- 
755,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  4154.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  to  remove  the  maximimi  age  limitation 
applicable  to  employees  who  are  protected 
under  such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99-756).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  2889.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Act  establishing  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  provide  for  a  computer  securi- 
ty research  program  within  such  Bureau. 
and  to  provide  for  the  training  of  Federal 
employees  who  are  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment, operation,  and  use  of  automated  in- 
formation processing  systems:  with  amend- 
menta  (Rept  99-753.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2889.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Act  establishing  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  provide  for  a  computer  securi- 
ty research  program  within  such  Bureau, 
and  to  provide  for  the  training  of  Federal 
employees  who  are  Involved  in  the  manage- 
ment, operation,  and  use  of  automated  in- 
formation processing  systems:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  99-753.  Pt  2).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJi.  5185.  A  biU  to  make  certain 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severaUy  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  5341.  A  bUl  to  waive  the  required 
congressional  review  pericxl  for  a  natural 
gas  pipeline  to  be  built  by  Tennessee  Gas 
Pipeline  Co.  across  certain  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  lands  in  Massachusetts:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  di  la  GARZA: 

H.R.  5342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the 
liability  of  owners  and  operators  of  Interna- 
tional bridges  and  toll  roads  to  prevent  the 
unauthorized  landing  of  aliens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUOHE8: 

H.R.  5343.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  seg- 
menta  of  the  Maurice  and  the  Manumuakln 
Rivers  In  New  Jersey  as  study  rivers  for  In- 
clusion In  the  national  wild  and  scenic  rivers 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OALLO: 

H.R.  5344.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  skilled 
nursing  facilities  and  Intermediate  care  fa- 
cilities that  participate  In  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram to  make  available  at  least  the  average 
proportion  of  beds  available  in  the  State  to 
Medicaid  patients:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LANTOS: 

H.R.  5345.  A  biU  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  military  retired  pay 
to  certain  persons  who  were  members  of  the 
UJS.  merchant  marine  during  World  War  II; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California: 

H.R.  5346.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  located  in  San  Diego,  CA.  as  the 
"Jacob  Weinberger  Federal  Building":  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Ms.  MIKUI^KI: 

H.R.  5347.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  ocean  wilderness  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PENNY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bakkau)): 


H.R.  5348.  A  bill  to  provide  reUef  to  SUte 
and  local  governments  from  Federal  regula- 
tion: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oovem- 

ment  Operations,  and  Rules.  

By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
H.R.  5349.  A  bill  to  affirm  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  space  shuttle  Challenger 
accident,  to  require  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  take  the 
actions  necessary  to  ensure  a  return  to  safe 
flight  in  the  shuttle  program  as  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  such  Commission, 
and  to  make  certain  other  administrative 
changes  in  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of 
such  report:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    TAUKE    (for    himself.    Bfr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Hortom,  Mr.  Youmo  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Volk- 
MXR,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  BERKtrrsR. 
Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Stamgelaitd,  Mr. 
Stenholm,   Mr.   Wortlet,   and  Mr. 
Skelton): 
HJl.  5350.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  restore  the  limited 
circulation  second-class  rates  of  postage  for 
copies  of  a  publication  mailed  to  counties 
adjacent  to  the  county  of  publication,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  5351.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
disclosure  of  certain  rail  transportation  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mica): 
H.J.  Res.  697.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
October  23,  1986,  as  "A  Time  of  Remem- 
brance" for  all  victims  of  terrorism  through- 
out the  world:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service, 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clauie  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
son  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1403:  Mr.  Wortlky  and  Mrs,  Jomi- 

SOH. 

H,R.  1453:  Mr.  Vbnto.  Mr.  Moaxlkt,  and 
ScHiuni. 

H.R.  2076:  Mr.  Cosby. 

H.R.  2708:  Mr.  Gray  of  lUinois. 

H.R.  2952:  Mr.  TRAncAMT  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  3040:  Mr.  Ramgel. 

H.R.  3395:  Mr.  Portix. 

H.R.  3061:  Mr.  Shxtmway. 

H.R.  3842:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hamphire. 
Mr.  Chappeix,  and  Mr.  Paketta. 

H.R.  3866:  Mr.  Gunderson. 

H.R.  3886:  Mr.  Pdrsell. 

H.R.  3894:  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Madioan.  Mr. 
Rkid,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Carper,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  4085:  Mr.  Schubtte. 

H.R.  4300:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Waldon,  and 
Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4393:  Mr.  Chappeix.  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Lsvins  of  Florida,  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Monson.  Mr.  Ownts,  Mr, 
Skelton,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

HJl.  4405:  Mr.  Franklin. 

H.R.  4478:  Mr.  Blilky. 

HJt.  4482:  Mr.  Hzpnkr.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
OuN,  and  Mr.  Armey. 

HJl.  4495:  Mr.  Baoram,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Monsoh,  Mr.  Stenholm. 
and  Mr.  TRAncANT. 
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H.R.  4558:  B«r.  Denny  SMrrn.  Mr.  Gray  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
VoLKMKR.  B4r.  KoLTER,  Mr.  McGrath.  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Coats,  Mrs. 
BoxKR,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Dornan  of  California.  Mr. 
ToRRicELLi,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  4630:  Mr.  Erdreich.  B4r.  Nbal,  Mr. 
BoNER  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Bevill. 

H.R.  4715:  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Chap- 
man, Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
lii.  KiLOEX,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  4762:  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

H.R.  4766:  Mr.  Marlenee. 

H.R.  4776:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  4788:  Mr.  Stanoeland  and  Mr. 
Hutto. 

H.R.  4856:  Mrs.  Martin  of  niinols,  Mr. 
MoLLOBAN,  Mr.  BuLEY,  Mr.  STAGGERS,  and 
Mr.  Gekas. 

HJl.  4871:  Mr.  Borski  and  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.R.  4893:  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  4922:  Mr.  Hutto  and  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  5098:  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  5112:  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Poster,  Mr.  Denny  SMrni.  Mr. 
Lundine,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Couxter,  and 
Mr.  MoNSON. 

H.R.  5156:  Mr.  CliocKrrr,  Mr.  Monson. 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  5183:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Rancc.,  Mr.  Hayes,  and  Ms.  Mikitlski. 

H.R.  5185;  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  5218:  Mr.  Evans  of  lUlnols. 

H.R.  5275:  Ml-.  Foster.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  5305:  Mr.  Ackxrman,  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

KJ.  Res.  49:  Mr.  Swindaix. 

H.J.  Res.  167:  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
MARxrr,  Mr.  Ocjdknson,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Pbuuns,  Mr.  Ranoel.  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Sntsbr,  Mr.  OiNORicM,  Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr, 
Wnm,  Ms.  Snows,  Mr.  Livihoston.  Mr, 
Blas,  Mr.  PiiLDS,  Mr.  TRAZun.  Mr. 
DiWiNE.  Mr.  Taoum,  Mr,  Hsnry,  Mr. 
WoLPi,  Mrs.  BBfTLBY,  Mr.  Botjcma,  Mr. 
Hanscn,  Mr.  Prici.  Mr.  PimR,  Mr,  Con- 
TIRS.  Mr.  AmuATS.  Mr.  Biurakm,  Mr, 
BoRBt  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Boxir,  Mr.  Pibm, 
Mr.  FOBTIR,  Mr,  Siuaiimr,  Mr,  McMuxaji, 
Mr,  Latta.  Mr,  8t  OBuiAtii,  Mr.  Baxton, 
Mr.  VALBmn,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Moors,  Ms. 
MnroUKi.  Mx.  OucufAM,  Mr.  Acurman, 
Mr.  Sthar,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Lkvinb  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Solarz,  Mr,  Edgar,  Mr.  Wxbxr,  Mr. 
Hammbrscrmiot,  Mr.  Woxtlky,  Mr.  Jonks 


of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Yoitng  of  Florida,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Evans  of  lUinois,  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Srumway,  and 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

HJ.  Res.  512:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Coats. 
Mr.  Callahan.  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Daniel. 

H.J.  Res.  645:  Mr.  Crockett  and  Mr. 
Frank. 

H.J.  Res.  670:  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  Tallon.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
Rose. 

H.J.  Res.  678:  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan. 

H-J.  Res.  688:  Mr.  Wilson.  Ui.  Nichols. 
Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Visclosky.  Mr.  Anntjnzio, 
Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Rahall.  Bdr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Bustamante,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Hutto,  and  Mr.  Reid. 

H.  C(Hi.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Oilman  and  Mr. 
Waldon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Paunt- 
ROY.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Oun.  and  Ms,  Mikul- 

SKI. 

H.  Res.  430:  Mr.  Mineta. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

456.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Texas  SUte  CouncU  of  Carpenters.  Austin. 
TX.  relative  to  immigration;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

457.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chairman.  Quin- 
ault  Indian  Nation.  Taholah.  WA.  relative 
to  taxes  on  tribal  commercial  fishermen;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendment*  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1809 
By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 
-Page  6,  after  line  19,  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly): 

(7)  the  terra  "agency"  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  552(e) 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code; 


—At  the  eoA  of  the  bill  add 
new  section: 

SEC  12.  TEBMINATION  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act 
be  effective  three  years  aftei 
date  of  this  Act. 
—Page  5,  line  15,  insert  befo^ 
the    following:    "on    a 
basis". 

Page  5,  line  16,  insert  "so 
ly". 

—Page  8,   line   11,  strike 
review". 

—Page  8,  line  19.  strike  out 
toxic"  and  insert  in  lieu  the^f 
known  or  are  proven  to  be  .. 
—Page  13.  line  10.  strike  out 
—Page  22.  line  2.  after  the  period 
following:  "Penalties  collected 

this  subsection  shall  be 

Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  miscellaneous  receipts.". 
—Page  16.  after  line  8  insert 
new  subsection: 

(J)  Prohibition  on  Use  op 
DENCE.— Notification  given  un^er 
(b)  to  a  population  at  risk  of 
al  disease  shall  not  be 
court  or  administrative  ,.. 
dence  that  an  employee  was  . 
ardous  occupational  exposure 


BhaU  cease  to 
the  effective 


regular, 


liter  "former- 

oiit  "from  this 

'that  may  be 
"that  are 
!  toxic.". 

and  data". 

insert  the 

pursuant  to 

det^sited  in  the 

and  credited 

the  following 

I^oncE  AS  Evi- 
subsection 
occupation- 
admissible  in  any 
as  evi- 
ekposed  to  haz- 


in  I 


H.R.  4428 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
|471— Amendment  to  Title  10  on  page  239. 
after  line  5.  add  a  new  section  at  the  end 
thereof  as  follows: 

SEC.  10J3.  PROCltJREMENT  OF  MILftARY  GRAIN  RE- 
SERVE. 


maintenance 


aid 


Whereas,  a  secure  food  supt:|ly 
to  the  operation  and 
armed  services;  and 

Whereas,   subsidized   grain 
Soviet  Union  will  provide 
tage  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
their  troops  in  Afghanistan 
their  funds  for  weapons 
therefore  be  it 

AetolMd,  That  It  Is  the  tmn 
of  Representatives  that  the 
fense  submit  to  the  Congress 
create  a  Military  Grain 
food  supplies  for  the  Armw 
times  of  emergency;  and  that 
shall  include  provisions  for 
and  storage  of  grain  which 
be  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
dized  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
against  the  national  security 
United  SUtes. 


Reserve 
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^m^kTE— Wednesday  6,  1986 


August  6,  1986 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  4.  1986) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:15  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THUiufoin>]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  I  pray  for  the 
people  watching  the  Senate  in  oper- 
ation, who  are  critical  or  discouraged 
with  the  legislative  process.  Bring  to 
their  recall  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  their  small  neighborhood  or- 
ganization in  settling  a  zoning  problem 
•  •  •  or  the  divisions  arising  in  parents 
and  teachers  meeting  •  •  •  or  finding 
concensus  in  their  local  church  con- 
gregation. Then  help  us  all  Lord,  to 
comprehend  the  uncommon  wisdom 
and  vision  of  our  Pounding  Pathers  in 
giving  us  this  incredible  political 
system  with  its  buUt-in  protection  for 
all.  Pill  our  hearts  with  gratitude  for 
this  Government  by  Constitution— 
their  legacy  to  us.  Move  the  people  to 
pray  for  their  representatives  in 
Washington  who  take  seriously  the 
Constitution  and  their  stewardship  of 
the  public  tnist.  In  the  name  of  Him 
Who  life  was  ordered  by  love  for  all 
people  and  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  and  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Robert  Dole,  of 
Kansas,  is  recognized 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 
the  President  pro  tempore,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Senator  THDRSfONS. 

I  also  thank  the  Chaplain  for  pray- 
ing for  people  who  watch  Senate  tele- 
vision. I  must  say  I  guess  it  could  be 
compared  to  a  lot  of  things  but  even 
despite  all  the  differences  we  have, 
sooner  or  later  we  get  things  done. 
That  is  the  important  thing.  I  am  an 
optimist  or  I  would  not  be  here. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
today  the  leaders  have  10  minutes 
each  and  then  we  have  seven  special 
orders  for  Senators  Hawkins.  Prox- 
mBS,  Chateb.  Gore,  Humphret. 
Baucus,  and  Dixoh  of  5  minutes  each. 


We  have  routine  morning  business 
not  to  extend  beyond  11:30  a.m..  and 
then  at  11:30  a.m..  hopefully  we  will  be 
back  on  S.  2638.  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion biU. 

Pending  is  the  Dole  amendment  2417 
In  the  second  degree  to  the  Byrd 
amendment  2414. 

I  assume  by  then  maybe  we  could 
agree  to  set  those  amendments  aside  if 
it  is  all  right  with  the  minority  leader 
and  the  managers  could  go  on  with 
whatever  they  had  in  mind. 

At  1  p.m..  it  will  be  the  intention  of 
the  majority  leader  to  receive  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  on  Judge  Clai- 
borne from  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
have  not  quite  worked  out  the  second 
and  third  stages  of  that  but  we  have 
agreed  that  at  1  o'clock  we  will  accept 
the  message,  and  they  will  be  here 
with  the  articles. 

Also,  it  would  be  my  intention,  if 
there  is  a  vote  on  the  textUe  bill,  if  the 
President's  veto  is  overridden  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  we 
would  take  action  on  that  today. 

I  think  that  is  the  will  of  the  princi- 
pals. 

I  have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  visit 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  Senator  Rollings,  but 
I  have  visited  with  Senator  Thurmond 
from  South  Carolina,  and  others. 

a  1020 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  reach 
some  agreement  on  the  two  big  issues 
that  have  been  sort  of  hanging  up  ev- 
erything around  here  the  past  couple 
of  weeks,  and  that  is  South  Africa  and 
Contra  aid.  We  had  a  caucus  last 
evening,  the  Republicans,  with  41 
Members  attending.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
characterize  that  meeting  as  a  willing- 
ness to  proceed  with  these  two  issues. 
Even  some  who  are  strongly  opposed 
to  South  Africa.  I  think  would  be  will- 
ing to  proceed  if  there  could  be  some 
agreement  on  the  Contra  vote;  and 
some  who  are  opposed  to  the  Contra 
vote  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  clo- 
ture on  the  Contra  bill  itself  on  the 
basis  that  we  had  it  before  the  Senate 
before,  we  passed  it.  and  we  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  it 
again. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that,  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle,  we  at  least  have  the  seeds  of 
potential  agreement  on  these  two 
highly  controversial  issues.  I  will  be 
giving  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  the  results  of  oiu-  meeting  and 
see  if  we  can  work  out  some  agree- 
ment. 


I  certainly  want  to  reiterate  and  un- 
derscore the  comments  of  Senator  Do- 
MENici  last  night  with  reference  to  the 
debt  ceiling  and  the  necessity  of  going 
to  conference,  hopefully  today.  If  we 
could  work  out  some  agreement  and 
release  the  debt  ceiling  from  the 
Contra  and  South  Africa  controversy, 
then  they  could  start  the  conference 
on  the  debt  ceiling  as  soon  as  they 
could,  because  there  are  some  major 
issues.  In  addition  to  all  the  Christmas 
tree  ornaments  that  were  hung  on  the 
debt  ceiling,  there  are  some  amend- 
ments that  I  assume  will  be  seriously 
considered  in  the  conference,  one 
being  the  modification  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  That  Is  another 
reason  I  think  it  is  incumbent  that  we 
try  to  reach  some  agreement  on  South 
Africa  and  the  Contra  aid  problem. 

But.  having  said  that,  there  is  a  2 
o'clock  vote  scheduled  on  the  cloture 
motion  relating  to  S.  2638.  Again, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  may  be  with- 
drawn or  postponed  If  we  can  either 
reach  an  agreement  or  indicate  that 
we  are  serious  about  reaching  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  the 
floor,  may  I  indicate  to  him  that  I 
stand  ready  to  talk  about  an  agree- 
ment. There  have  been  no  discussions 
with  me  or  with  my  staff  since  last 
night.  And  I  think  there  Is  good 
reason  for  there  not  having  been.  We 
were  late  getting  out  last  night  and.  of 
course,  we  had  no  opportunity  this 
morning.  There  have  been  no  discus- 
sions. I  have  seen  no  proposed  agree- 
ment this  morning. 

I  am  ready,  willing,  and  able  at  any 
time.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  discus- 
sions could  very  well  begin  with  the 
principals,  with  the  Senators  rather 
than  staffs,  and  then  go  from  there.  If 
the  majority  leader  would  like  that 
suggestion. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Denton).  The  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


THE  TRADE  CRISIS— TEXTILES 
AND  BEYOND 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  face  a 
decision  on  whether  or  not  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  the  textile  bill. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  Senate,  then, 
will  deal  with  this  issue  soon  thereaf- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idendfles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


ter.  This  is  the  latest  evidence  of  the 
moimtlng  congressional— and  public- 
anger  with  the  administration's  indif- 
ference—indifference—to the  trade 
crisis. 

I  told  several  hundred  textile,  appar- 
el, and  shoe  workers  last  week  on  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol  that  they  were  not 
alone  in  their  plight.  American  work- 
ing people— from  farmers  to  coal 
miners,  to  steel  workers,  to  ferroalloy 
workers,  to  glass  workers,  to  computer 
workers— are  suffering  from  our  lag- 
ging exports  and  the  rising  tide  of  im- 
ports. 

Just  look  at  the  major  sectors  of  our 
economy: 

In  agriculture  a  $23  billion  surplus 
in  1980  has  collapsed— collapsed— so 
that  the  1986  surplus  to  date,  is  below 
$1  billion.  That  surplus  was  $23  billion 
in  1980.  And  for  the  past  2  months, 
the  United  States  actually  ran  a  defi- 
cit in  agricultural  trade,  thus  raising 
the  once  imthinkable— unthinkable- 
prospect  that  when  all  the  data  are  in 
for  the  entirety  of  1986,  the  "bread- 
basket of  the  world"  may  have  import- 
ed more  food  than  it  exported  this 
year. 

And  so  the  administration  now  advo- 
cates subsidizing  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union— the  Soviet  Union  that  has  its 
troops  in  Afghanistan,  slaughtering 
men.  women,  and  children,  and  driving 
millions  of  Afghanistans  from  their 
homeland.  That  Is  what  is  happening 
in  Afghanistan.  All  that  is  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  news  media  of  the 
world  are  shut  out.  The  Western  press 
has  little  to  say  about  what  Is  going  on 
In  Afghanistan.  And  It  Is  because  the 
Soviets  have  from  120,000  to  150,000 
troops  in  Afghanistan. 

And  what  a  big  play  they  made  re- 
cently when  Mr.  Gorbachev  said  he 
might  remove  5,000  or  6,000  troops 
from  Afghanistan.  What  a  big  play- 
remove  5,000  or  6,000  troops.  And 
what  were  they?  Antiaircraft  units.  It 
is  preposterous.  Why  did  they  have 
antiaircraft  units  In  Aghanlstan  In  the 
first  place?  The  Afghans  only  have 
rocks  and  stones  and  a  few  old  bazoo- 
kas and  World  War  I  rifles.  Now  he  Is 
pulling  out  5.000  or  6.000  troops. 

Why,  they  turn  over  their  troops 
from  time  to  time.  But  what  a  big 
play.  The  news  media  all  over  the 
world  made  this  front-page  news,  re- 
minding me  of  the  fly  in  "Aesop's 
Fables,"  which,  sitting  on  the  axle  of  a 
chariot,  said,  "My,  what  a  dust  I  do 
raise." 

So  what  a  dust  that  little  announce- 
ment raised.  And  yet  we  are  now  going 
to  subsidize  the  Soviets. 

But  what  really  got  us  into  the  situa- 
tion was  the  lack  of  a  trade  policy  on 
the  part  of  this  administration  thXt 
would  encourage  the  continuing^  ex- 
ports of  our  foodstuffs  to  other  coun- 
tries while  other  countries  subsidize 
their  industries,  not  only  agriculture, 


as  the  Soviet  Union  does,  but  also  ma- 
chinery, steel,  and  other  goods. 

So  the  administration  brought  itself 
to  this  place  of  subsidizing  the  grain  to 
the  Soviets  simply  because  of  Its  trade 
policies  that  really  add  up  to  a  non- 
trade  policy. 

In  manufacturing,  the  healthy  $17 
billion  surplus  that  the  United  States 
enjoyed  in  1980  has  been  replaced  now 
by  a  deficit  running  at  a  $138  billion 
annual  rate  this  year.  While  the 
United  States  is  exporting  fewer  man- 
ufacturing goods  today  than  it  did  in 
1980,  the  Nation  is  importing  twice  as 
much— twice  as  much— as  it  did  in  1980 
and  almost  twice  as  much  as  we  export 
today. 

So  while  the  service  jobs  may  have 
increased— there  are  more  people 
working  at  McDonald's  and  at  Sears 
and  at  K-Mart;  more  people  working 
in  those  jobs  perhaps,  and  we  are  all 
glad  for  that— there  are  fewer  people 
working  In  the  steel  Industries  where 
the  furnaces  have  gone  cold  and  the 
doors  have  closed  forever. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  other  manu- 
facturing industries  in  this  country. 

In  petroleimi.  the  volume  of  Imports 
Is  up  20  pecent  over  the  same  period 
last  year  and  escalating  rapidly,  thus 
devastating  the  American  petroleum 
industry. 

Last  week.  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Paul  Volcker  said  "that  trade  im- 
balance has  been  the  most  fundamen- 
tal factor  in  the  sluggishness  of  the 
economy."  American  steel  workers, 
coal  miners,  textile  workers,  shoe 
workers,  auto  workers,  farmers,  and 
many  other  worlung  men  and  women 
say  a  loud  "amen"  to  that. 

When  Is  the  administration  going  to 
come  up  with  a  trade  policy  to  answer 
this  crisis  and  to  get  these  people  out 
of  the  unemployment  lines?  How  can 
we  expect  to  deal  with  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  If  we  do  not  first  deal 
with  the  Federal  trade  deficit?  These 
people  are  not  working.  They  are  not 
paying  taxes  Into  the  State  treasuries. 
They  are  not  paying  taxes  Into  the 
Federal  Treasury.  No.  They  are  in  the 
unemployment  lines.  They  are  draw- 
ing unemployment  compensation.  For 
some  of  them  in  many  Instances  the 
unemployment  compensation  has  run 
out.  So  they  are  not  producing,  they 
are  not  paying  taxes,  and  they  are  si- 
phoning away  the  revenues  from  the 
Treasury  as  a  result. 

When  is  the  administration  going  to 
wake  up?  When  is  it  going  to  awaken? 
How  many  more  jobs  will  it  take 
before  they  decide  that  we  have  a  real 
problem  on  our  hands?  I  anticipate 
and  hope  that  the  House  will  override 
the  veto  today,  and  that  the  Senate 
will  follow  suit. 

These  votes.  Mr.  I>resident.  will  be  a 
tangible  expression  of  sentiment 
across  the  land  that  something  has  to 
be  done  if  the  administration  will  not. 
If  the  administration  wiU  not  act  using 


Penhi^M 


on 


the  tools  already  availabli! 
rent  law,  then  the  Congre^ 

I  hope  the  House  will 
veto.  Let  the  message  be 
at  the  White  House 
bring  the  administration 
world    of    reality    where 
women  are  imemployed 
suffer  because  of  inadeqjuate 
care,  not  enough  food 
unable  to  pay  the  rent, 
farms  sold  out  from  bei^eath 
seeing  their  automobiles 
because  they  cannot  pay 
That  is  the  world  of  realit^ 
House  will  override  this 
message  be  heard  down 
House.   I   hope   then    . 
Senate  will  also  override. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  th«  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
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RECOGNITION  OF 
HAWKINS 


The    PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  ln|formed 
according  to  the  previous 
tor  Hawkins,  No.  3  after 
cratic  leader,  is  recognized 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mrs.      HAWKINS 
Chair. 
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OUR  COUNTRY'S  ATTITUDE 
TOWARD  DRUGS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  ]>resident.  a 
revolution  is  quietly  taking  place  and 
that  is  our  country's  attluude  toward 
drugs.  More  and  more  Ariericans  are 
coming  to  realize  the  danf  er  posed  by 
drugs  to  society— danger  tq  our  health, 
oiu-  economy,  our  social  structure  and 
our  institutions. 

Another  step  forward  ws  s  taken  last 
Monday  when  President  R>agan  called 
for  mandatory  drug  testini  t  of  all  Fed- 
eral employees  in  sensitive  posts- 
areas  such  as  law  enf orceni  ent,  nation- 
al security,  safety  and  public  health. 
At  this  point,  the  President  would  not 
go  so  far  as  to  require  testing  for  all 
Federal  workers.  But  mdst  Federal 
agencies  would  set  up  volmteer  test 


hiring  pro- 
to  require 


needs,  the 


ing  programs  and  Federal 

cedures  could  be  changed 

drug  screening  of  prospectjive  employ 

ees. 

What  the  United  States 
President  explained,  is 

A  sustained  national  effort  ti  rid  America 
of  this  scourge— by  moblllzinj  every  seg 
ment  of  our  society  against  dm  ( abuse 

The  President  made  it  cl(  ar  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  ndt  going  to 
embark  on  a  drug  witchhuri  t: 

We  mean  to  reach  out  to  ttfe  drug  user, 
Our  goal  is  not  to  throw  users 
free  them  from  drugs.  We  will 
ing  hand,  but  we  will  also  pressure  the  user 
at  school  and  in  the  work  placf  to  straight- 
en up.  to  get  dean. 
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In  making  this  last  point,  the  Presi- 
dent served  notice  that  the  antidrug 
campaign  will  go  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  Federal  workplace.  He  de- 
tailed six  goals:  A  drug-free  workplace, 
drug-free  schools,  treatment  of  drug 
abusers,  international  cooperation, 
strengthening  law  enforcement  and 
expanded  public  awareness. 

The  strategy  involved  in  achieving 
these  goals  would  be  an  intensified 
campaign  to  identify  users  of  illegal 
drugs  in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
by  a  combination  of  mandatory  and 
voluntary  testing.  Once  drug  users 
have  been  identified,  rather  than  face 
arrest  or  dismissal  from  jobs,  they 
would  be  offered  treatment.  The  Gov- 
ernment's role  would  be  one  of  provid- 
ing leadership  and  a  helping  hand  in- 
stead of  punitive  retaliation. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  about  drugs  lies  in  the 
horrendous  statistics  involved.  There 
are  between  3  and  5  million  regular  co- 
caine users  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  18  million  regular  users  of 
marijuana.  In  the  past  5  years,  the 
numbei  of  drug-related  deaths  and 
hospital  emergency  room  visits  stem- 
ming from  drug  use  has  tripled.  The 
cost  of  drug  use  in  economic  terms 
runs  into  the  billions;  the  cost  in 
human  terms  is  immeasurable. 

Ciu-bing  drug  use  is  everybody's  job: 
the  parent,  the  teacher,  the  pupil, 
business,  labor,  service  organizations, 
and  professional  groups.  There  is  a 
role  for  everyone  in  this  crusade.  And 
the  sooner  we  get  on  with  it,  the 
better. 

I  applaud  the  President  for  his  lead- 
ership in  launching  this  farsighted 
project.  I  earnestly  hope  that  he  can 
count  on  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Senate  when  the  time  comes  to  mobi- 
lize the  resources  that  will  be  required 
to  insure  the  success  of  this  campaign. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirx]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


THREAT  OF  NUCLEAR  TERROR- 
ISM GROWING:  SUPERPOWERS 
SHOULD  ACT 

Blr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  25  an  expert  international  task 
force  on  nuclear  terrorism  released  its 
report  on  the  prevention  of  nuclear 
terrorism.  The  first  paragraph  of  this 
report  adds  a  fourth  imperative  to 
"mankind's  effort  to  exploit  and  con- 
trol the  energy  of  the  atom."  Since 
the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age,  the  three 
Imperatives  have  been: 

"The  prevention  of  war  between  the 
superiMwers. 

"The  prevention  of  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 


"The  prevention  of  catastrophic  nu- 
clear accidents." 

This  task  force  report  recognizes  and 
adds  a  fourth  imperative:  "The  pre- 
vention of  nuclear  terrorism."  The 
report  finds  neither  the  public  nor 
governments  have  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  nuclear  terrorism.  The 
explosion  of  terrorism  in  recent  years 
should  remind  us  of  the  catastrophic 
threats  that  nuclear  terrorism  may 
pose  to  millions  of  persons  throughout 
the  world.  The  superpowers  have  de- 
voted many  billions  of  dollars  every 
year  to  an  increasingly  costly  effort  to 
deter  a  nuclear  attack  by  the  adver- 
sary superpower.  Costly  as  that  deter- 
rence has  been,  it  has  been  the  major 
factor  in  preventing  a  superpower  nu- 
clear war. 

But  as  the  task  force  report  points 
out,  deterrence  may  not  work  against 
terrorists  who  "go  nuclear."  In  spite  of 
this,  the  report  finds  the  probability 
of  nuclear  terrorism  remains  low.  But 
while  the  threat  of  nuclear  terrorism 
may  be  low,  the  report  finds  that  the 
probability  of  this  terrorism  is  increas- 
ing. And,  in  fact,  it  poses  an  exception- 
al global  danger.  Why  does  the  task 
force  find  the  threat  of  nuclear  terror- 
ism increasing?  First,  because  terror- 
ism itself  is  increasing.  It  is  more  so- 
phisticated. It  is  more  lethal.  It  has 
state  support.  It  even  has  state  spon- 
sorship. Nuclear  weapons  have  been 
stored  in  substantial  number  in  areas 
of  intense  terrorist  activity.  And  there 
is  a  big  and  growing  black  and  gray 
market  in  nuclear  equipment  and  ma- 
terials. 

In  view  of  all  this  why  does  the  task 
force  find  that  the  threat  of  nuclear 
terrorism  still  remains  low?  This  is  be- 
cause the  construction  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  more  difficult  and  costly 
for  terrorists  than  was  previously 
thought.  The  task  force  found  that 
the  old  "coffee  can  bomb"  that  relies 
on  a  few  kilograms  of  oxide  powder 
wrapped  around  some  high  explosives 
would  not  provide  the  nuclear  grade 
detonation  that  had  previously  been 
assumed.  Terrorists  would  need  more. 
They  would  need  the  resources  to  re- 
cruit a  team  of  three  or  four  technical- 
ly qualified  specialists.  They  would 
need  chemical  high  explosives  and  a 
big  enough  quantity  of  weapon  usable 
nuclear  material,  probably  in  metallic 
form. 

This  means  the  most  vulnerable 
target  of  terrorists  intent  on  acquiring 
their  nuclear  arsenal  are  depots  where 
nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  weapons 
material  are  stored.  The  task  force 
found  that  civil  and  military  nuclear 
sectors  have  improved  their  security  in 
recent  years.  Plutonium  Is  less  avail- 
able also  because  plutonium  fuel  has 
not  proceeded  as  quickly  as  was  ex- 
pected in  power  programs  in  recent 
years.  The  task  force  does  not  mention 
it.  But  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  been  far  more 


successful  than  even  its  champions  ex- 
pected in  policing  the  handling  and 
storage  of  weapons  grade  nuclear  ma- 
terial developed  from  nuclear  power- 
plants.  The  report  does  say  that  the 
challenge  is  for  government  and  indus- 
try to  build  on  the  technical  and  orga- 
nizational successes  to  date  particular- 
ly in  arms  control  negotiations  be- 
tween the  superpowers. 

Mr.  President,  that  last  observation 
is  much  too  optimistic.  It  is  obvious 
that  whoever  is  at  fault  the  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  between  the  super- 
powers is  about  as  successful  as  the 
Edsel.  Negotiations  have  slowed  to  a 
standstill.  It  is  even  worse.  The  ABM 
Arms  Control  Treaty  has  become  a 
victim  of  our  onrushing  star  wars  pro- 
gram. If  and  when  we  begin  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  star  wars 
hardware,  the  Antiballistic  Missile 
Arms  Control  Treaty  will  be  a  dead 
letter. 

The  President  has  announced  that 
he  has  no  intention  of  negotiating  an 
agreement  to  end  nuclear  weapons 
testing.  How  about  SALT  II?  The 
second  Strategic  Arms  Control  Treaty 
has  already  been  interred  and  buried 
by  the  Reagan  administration.  So 
what  is  left?  Not  much.  Negotiations 
continue  at  Geneva.  There  may  be  a 
superpower  summit  meeting.  From 
that  meeting  some  kind  of  arms  con- 
trol agreement  may  develop.  If  noth- 
ing else  it  should  be  easy  for  the  su- 
perpowers to  agree  on  measures  that 
would  keep  both  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  materials  out  of  the  hands  of 
terrorists.  It  should  be  equally  simple 
to  persuade  both  superpowers  to  agree 
to  act  swiftly  and  jointly  together  to 
punish  any  act  of  nuclear  terrorism. 
How  could  any  Russian  or  American 
object  to  that? 


DEFENSE  CONTRACTING  NEEDS 
THE  SHOULD-COST  APPROACH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  work  measure- 
ment amendment  adopted  last  year.  It 
should  not  be  repealed.  It  should  be 
strengthened,  and  it  should  be  imple- 
mented in  an  overall  should-cost  ap- 
proach to  defense  contracting.  I  have 
been  urging  adoption  of  the  should- 
cost  approach  to  estimating  aaid  evalu- 
ating defense  contract  costs  for  many 
years.  Anyone  who  has  studied  de- 
fense contracting  knows  that  much  of 
it  is  done  on  a  cost-plus  basis.  There 
are  cost-plus  contracts  and  fixed  price 
contracts.  But  even  the  fixed  priced 
contracts  are  based  on  cost-plus  princi- 
ples. 

For  example,  when  a  new  contract  is 
about  to  be  awarded,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Government 
negotiators  to  accept  as  the  basis  of 
the  contractor's  cost  estimates  what- 
ever was  spent  on  the  most  recent 
comparable  contract.  What  if  the  con- 


tractor was  very  wasteful  and  ineffi- 
cient in  the  performance  of  the  prior 
contract?  What  if  the  contractor  expe- 
rienced cost  overruns  because  of  mis- 
management? What  if  the  contractor's 
productivity  was  significantly  worse 
than  that  of  a  commercial  manufac- 
turer producing  comparable  equip- 
ment? 

All  of  those  factors  can  be  and  usual- 
ly are  ignored  during  defense  contract 
negotiations.  Typically.  Pentagon  ne- 
gotiators do  not  consider  waste,  ineffi- 
ciency, mismanagement,  or  productivi- 
ty when  contractors'  cost  estimates  or 
performance  are  being  evaluated.  That 
is  why  the  should-cost  approach  is 
vital.  If  Pentagon  negotiators  used 
this  approach,  they  would  evaluate  a 
contractor's  proposal  not  on  the  basis 
of  what  it  would  cost  to  do  the  work 
according  to  the  low-efficiency  stand- 
ards of  prior  performance,  but  what  it 
should  cost  to  do  the  work  according 
to  reasonable  standards  of  efficiency. 

The  Defense  Department  ought  to 
have  the  facts  about  any  contractor's 
efficiency,  and  it  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  comparisons  between  jobs,  be- 
tween contractors,  and  between  con- 
tractors and  commercial  manufactur- 
ers. 

If  Pentagon  negotiators  had  this  in- 
formation and  acted  on  it,  it  would  be 
possible  to  bring  down  contract  costs. 
We  have  to  remember  that  the  de- 
fense sector  is  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  Market  forces  keep 
commercial  manufacturing  costs  from 
getting  out  of  hand.  If  a  commercial 
producer  does  not  control  his  costs,  he 
is  likely  to  lose  his  market  to  a  com- 
petitor who  controls  costs  and  offers  a 
better  price.  Price  competition  hardly 
exists  in  defense  production.  Market 
forces  do  not  impose  a  cost  discipline 
on  defense  contractors.  If  the  Defense 
Department  does  not  insist  on  a  cost 
discipline,  there  will  be  none. 

The  should-cost  approach  is  a  way 
that  the  Pentagon  can  provide  a  cost 
discipline  for  its  contractors.  Require- 
ments for  a  work  measurement  system 
are  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  With- 
out a  work  measurement  system,  there 
is  no  way  to  use  should-cost  tech- 
niques. The  goal  should  be  to  make 
work  measurement  a  part  of  a  should- 
cost  approach,  and  to  implement  the 
should-cost  approach. 

Should  cost  is  bitterly  opposed  by 
many  defense  contractors  because 
they  do  not  want  measures  of  efficien- 
cy applied  to  their  performance.  That 
is  an  understandable  position,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  defense  contrac- 
tors' special  interests.  But  it  is  not  an 
acceptable  position  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  taxpayer's  interests. 


SALUTING  WISCONSIN'S  GREAT 
NUMISMATISTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  made  many 


contributions  to  the  numismatic 
hobby,  not  the  least  of  which  has  been 
people  who  have  generated  interest  in 
the  hobby  far  beyond  the  State's  bor- 
ders. And.  for  the  first  time  since  1950. 
Wisconsin  will  play  host  to  the  largest 
and  most  eagerly  awaited  coin  conven- 
tion of  the  year. 

From  August  6-10.  1986.  Milwaukee 
will  be  the  site  of  the  95th  Convention 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion. Wisconsin  people  over  the  years 
have  held  every  elected  and  appointed 
office  and  position  in  the  ANA  except 
for  legal  counsel.  Wisconsin  and  the 
ANA  share  a  very  interesting  numis- 
matic heritage.  I  do  not  think  any 
other  State  can  make  a  similar  claim. 
Let  me  present  a  little  backgroimd  on 
the  ANA. 

The  American  Niunismatic  Associa- 
tion was  founded  on  October  7.  1891. 
Since  that  meeting,  more  than  120,000 
persons  and  corporate  members  have 
been  listed  on  the  ANA  membership 
lists;  and  today  the  American  Numis- 
matic Association— a  nonprofit  educa- 
tional association— is  the  largest  nu- 
mismatic organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

One  of  its  foimders,  George  F. 
Heath,  M.D.,  of  Monroe,  MI,  originat- 
ed the  idea  of  a  numismatic  conven- 
tion where  members  could  make  per- 
sonal contacts  with  fellow  numisma- 
tists, and  exchange  ideas  and  coins. 
These  small-scale  meetings  were  held 
annually  from  1891  to  1895,  in  1901, 
and  in  1904.  The  1907  Columbus,  OH, 
convention  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  decided  to  hold  annual  meetings 
from  then  on.  Annual  conventions 
have  been  scheduled  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  war  years  1918  and  1945. 

The  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion achieved  national  prominence 
when,  on  May  9,  1912,  the  association 
was  granted  a  Federal  charter,  signed 
by  President  Taft.  Representatives 
Arthur  Kopp,  Wisconsin,  and  William 
Ashbrook,  Ohio,  both  ANA  members 
themselves,  worked  tirelessly  to  get 
this  legislation  passed.  In  March  1962 
the  ANA  was  granted  perpetual  suc- 
cession. 

In  the  past,  the  ANA  convention's 
commemorative  medal  usually  depict- 
ed scenes  of  the  location  of  the  con- 
vention. For  the  first  time  in  its  histo- 
ry, the  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion's official  convention  medal  will 
honor  living  numismatists.  The  ob- 
verse of  the  official  medal  bears  the 
likenesses  of  Henry  O.  Granberg, 
Chester  L.  Krause,  and  R.S.  "Dick" 
Yeoman.  The  legend  gives  the  medal's 
theme— saluting  Wisconsin's  great  nu- 
mismatists. The  medal  was  executed 
by  Frank  Gasparro.  formerly  chief 
sculptor-engraver  of  the  U.S.  Mint, 
who  has  continued  to  accept  private 
commissions  in  his  retirement.  The  re- 
verse is  dedicated  to  18  additional  nu- 
mismatists from  Wisconsin  who  have 
had  a  significant  impact  on  the  hobby. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imaolmous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  July  23, 
1986,  Coin  World  news[i4>er.  high- 
lighting these  honored  niunismatists, 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  prnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Numismatists  Have  Wii  coitsim 
ComrecTioKs 

BIOGRAPHIES  or  HONO  lEES 

Brief  biographical  sketclies  outlining 
major  contributions  of  in(iivi<  uals  honored 
on  the  of f ical  convention  medi  1  follow: 

Hawkins  Olsen  Granberg  was  bom  in 
Norway.  He  assembled  one  )f  the  finest 
cabinets  of  United  States  cons  which  In- 
cluded pioneer  gold  coins  iind  an  1804 
dollar.  Granberg  served  on  th<  board  of  the 
ANA  and  as  chairman  and  ;>resident.  He 
also  served  on  the  ANA  gradlig  committee 
in  1912  to  investigate  grading  liscrepancies. 
Later  in  Granberg's  life  he  hi  id  an  Intense 
interest  in  mining  and  acquire*  several  mine 
claims  in  Colorado  and  spent  a  lot  of  time 
there. 

Chester  L.  Krause,  who  biday  presides 
over  a  publishing  firm  speciali  sing  in  hobby 
publications  and  books,  traces  lis  Interest  in 
numismatics  to  his  boyhood  in  lola.  the 
small  farming  community  ti  which  his 
family  settled  more  than  100  years  ago.  A 
carpenter/mason  by  trade.  Krause  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  monthly  classified-ad- 
vertising publication  to  serve  c  oin  collectors 
and  launched  Numismatic  News  in  1952. 
Later  the  newspaper  became  i  weekly  and 
he  turned  to  publishing  as  a  full-time  busi- 
ness. Today,  his  firm  is  lola'i  largest  em- 
ployer and  publishes  periodia.ls  and  refer- 
ence books  in  the  field  of  nuriismatics  and 
other  collectibles.  ANA  Life  Member  No. 
318,  he  received  the  Medal  of  VIerit  in  1967 
and  the  ANA's  top  honor,  the  Parran  Zerbe 
Award,  in  1977. 

R.S.  "Dick"  Yeoman  is  best  lnown  for  his 
landmark  work.  A  Guide  Bo<>k  of  United 
States  Coins,  whose  40th  editii  in  just  rolled 
off  the  presses  in  Racine.  Dub  )ed  the  "Red 
Book,"  most  collectors  look  ui)on  it  as  the 
"bible"  of  U.S.  coins.  Bom  iii  Milwaukee, 
Yeoman  began  collecting  stamps  when  he 
was  young.  His  appetite  fo  -  coins  was 
sparked  by  his  keen  interest  ii  history  and 
the  fact  that  his  father  was  a  c  oin  collector. 
He  joined  Whitman  Publishini  Co.  (then  a 
subsidiary  of  Westem)  in  19;  2,  originally 
working  in  sales.  When  the  fiitn  purchased 
the  rights  to  a  coin  card  whict  it  had  been 
producing  for  a  Neenah,  Wis.,  >usinessman. 
Yeoman  was  given  the  responsi  bility  for  de- 
veloping it.  He  is  generally  crec  ited  with  de- 
veloping the  card  into  the  popu  tar  Whitman 
folder,  which  put  coin  collecting  "on  the 
map"  as  one  of  the  nation's  f(remost  hob- 
bies. In  1964  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  to  the  U.S.  Assay  Cotmilssion,  for 
which  he  served  as  chairman  vhen  it  con- 
vened at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

A.P.  "Del"  Bertschy  is  known  as  Wiscon- 
sin's "numismatic  dean."  At  tl  e  age  of  90, 
he  is  still  active  in  numismatics  and  is  "hon- 
orary chairman"  for  the  ANA'i  95th  Anni- 
versary Convention  in  MU^raukee.  He 
became  a  collector  in  the  late  1930s  and  is 
perhaps  best  known  for  heading  up  more 
successful  Milwaukee  coin  iihows  than 
anyone  else  over  the  decades,  including  sev- 

He  and  the 
were  early 
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eral  Central  States  conventions 
Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society 
pioneers  with  organized  coin  sh  ows  as  early 


as  1941.  He  has  participated 


in  National 
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Coin  Week  displays  annually  since  Its  Incep- 
tion and  has  served  In  many  numismatic  of- 
fices over  the  years.  Including  the  presiden- 
cy of  CSNS. 

Kenneth  E.  Bressett  is  currently  director 
of  education  for  the  ANA  and  formerly 
served  as  head  of  the  ANA's  Certification 
Service.  For  more  than  two  decades  he  has 
served  as  editor  of  Yeoman's  A  Guide  Book 
of  United  State*  Coins.  He  also  arranged 
and  edited  with  Abe  Kosoff  The  Avierican 
Numismatic  Association  GToding  Standards 
for  United  States  Coins.  A  native  of  Keene, 
N.H.,  Bressetfs  ties  to  Wisconsin  stem  from 
his  stint  as  managing  editor  of  Whitman 
Numismatic  Journal  and  the  many  collector 
references  he  has  authored  that  have  been 
published  by  the  Racine  firm. 

Colin  R.  Bruce  11  is  described  by  many  as 
perhaps  having  the  most  extensive  grasp  of 
world  coinage  and  currency  of  any  individ- 
ual today.  He  began  cataloging  during  his 
early  days  as  a  dealer  in  New  York.  He  is 
the  single  most  important  force  behind 
most  of  Krause  publications'  foreign  titles 
including  The  Standard  Catalog  of  World 
Coins  and  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper 
Money.  Observes  Kreuger.  "  'The  tougher 
the  subject,  the  better'  is  one  way  of  de- 
scribing Colin  as  evidenced  by  his  interest  in 
Indian  and  Asian  issues.  His  research  and 
coordination  abUities  have  opened  untold 
tens  of  thousands  of  numismatic  doors  for 
people  from  all  over  the  world." 

Lillard  W.  Culver,  ANA  No.  6806,  joined 
the  ANA  in  1938.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Central  States  Numismatic  Society  and 
the  Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society.  He  re- 
ceived the  Central  SUtes  Award  of  Merit  in 
1953.  He  was  a  frequent  promoter  of  numis- 
matics through  his  teaching  profession  and 
through  National  Coin  Week  activities.  He 
served  as  general  chairman  of  the  1950  ANA 
convention  in  Milwaukee  and  died  in  1962. 

Virginia  Culver  was  the  first  woman  presi- 
dent of  the  ANA.  Prior  to  becoming  the  or- 
ganization's 38th  president,  she  served  eight 
years  on  the  ANA  Board  of  Governors.  She 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Token  and 
Medal  Society  and  her  principal  collecting 
Interest  was  in  the  field  of  exonumia.  She 
was  elected  the  first  woman  president  of 
TAMS  in  1964  and  later  served  as  editor  of 
the  TAMS  Journal  She  was  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  the  TAMS  Medal  of  Merit  and  also 
received  the  Joseph  M.  Segal  Gold  Uterary 
Award  and  the  TAMS  Bronze  Uterary 
Award  for  her  extensive  writings  on  exonu- 
mia. She  co-authored  with  Chester  L. 
Krause  the  Guidebook  of  Franklin  Mint 
Issues.  She  was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  and  served  on  the  1968  United 
States  Assay  Commission.  She  died  in  Octo- 
ber 1985. 

Erv  Gerber  was  an  early  member  of  the 
BCilwaukee  Numismatic  Society.  He  served 
as  MNS  president  and  also  served  a  term  as 
president  of  Central  SUtes  Numismatic  So- 
ciety. He  was  a  math  teacher  and  was  an 
avid  outdoorsman.  In  the  summer  he  ran  a 
camp  for  boys  in  Canada,  which  probably 
was  the  primary  reason  for  his  intense  in- 
terest in  Canadian  coins  and  currency,  ac- 
cording to  Krueger.  Gerber  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  19«2  Central  SUtes  Convention. 
He  died  in  1978. 

Arthur  Gordon  Gill  was  the  co-founder  of 
the  Madison  Coin  Club  in  1934.  For  nearly 
60  years  he  talked  about,  exhibited  and  pro- 
moted the  hobby  at  the  local,  sUte.  regional 
and  national  levels.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  Madison  Coin  Club  and  Numismatiste 
of  Wisconsin.  He  served  the  ANA  as  a  dis- 
trict represenUtive  for  many  years.  He  died 
in  1985. 


David  Harlowe  was  member  No.  6  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association.  As  a 
young  man  he  was  selected  to  serve  as 
founding  treasurer  of  the  ANA.  Little  is 
known  regarding  his  collecting  Interest; 
however,  the  Milwaukee-based  numismatist 
was  instrumental  in  guiding  the  fledgling 
ANA. 

Gale  D.  Highsmith  began  collecting  in 
1930.  Over  the  years  his  natural  curiosity 
led  him  to  many  collecting  topics.  He  is  well- 
known  for  sharing  his  insight  with  his 
fellow  collectors.  An  engineer  by  vocation, 
he  has  produced  many  displays  and  medallic 
designs  over  the  years.  A  seven-term  veteran 
of  the  Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society's 
presidential  post.  Gale  was  also  honored  two 
years  ago  as  one  of  the  top  five  Numisma- 
tists of  Wisconsin  members  at  the  organiza- 
tion's 25th  Anniversary  Convention. 

Gerald  Johnson  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades has  been  the  driving  force  behind  the 
Numismatists  of  Wisconsin,  serving  the 
sUte  organization  in  every  office  over  the 
years.  He  has  edited  "NOW  News"  for  most 
of  its  existence.  A  prolific  author  and  exon- 
umia cataloger,  he  is  the  recipient  of  several 
TAMS  literary  awards. 

Kurt   R.    Krueger   in    1977    became   the 
youngest  person  to  become  elected  to  the 
ANA  Board  of  Governors  in  four  decades. 
He  currently  serves  on  the  ANA  Board  of 
Governors  and  is  general  chairman  of  the 
ANA'S  95th  Anniversary  Convention  in  Mil- 
waukee. In  1971  he  was  named  ANA's  "Out- 
standing Young  Numismatist  of  the  Year" 
and    in    1976    was    selected    "Outstanding 
Adult  Advisor."  He  has  served  in  a  variety 
of  leadership  positions  in  local,  sUte  and  re- 
gional numismatic  organizations.  Including 
a  term  as  president  of  the  Numismatiste  of 
Wisconsin  and  various  offices  in  the  Central 
SUtes  Nimiismatlc  Society.  His  first  book. 
Meet  Me  in  SL  Louie,  catalogs  and  evaluates 
the  tokens,  medals,  buttons,  badges  and  rib- 
bons of  the  1904  St.  Louis  World's  Pair.  He 
has  served  as  a  contributing  editor  to  a 
nimiber  of  catalogs  about  world  coins  and 
world  paper  money.  He  formed  the  Numis- 
matic Editors  and  Writers  Society  and  the 
Wisconsin  Numismatic  Writers  Association. 
His  numismatic  articles  have  been  published 
throughout  the  United  SUtes  and  Great 
Britain.  A  coin  dealer,  he  is  member  No.  295 
of  the  Professional  Nimiismatiste  Guild  Inc. 
J.V.  McDermott  was  ANA  Life  Member 
No.  135.  He  was  among  the  l)est-known  men 
in  the  hobby  from  the  late  '50s  until  his 
death  in  1966.  He  was  a  professional  numis- 
matist and  Is  best  remembered  for  his  own- 
ership of  one  of  five  1913  Liberty  Head  5- 
cent  pieces  and  his  generosity  in  sharing  It 
with  others.  Even  though  It  was  valued  at 
$50,000— an  Incredible  sum  at  the  time— he 
frequently  made  the  coin  available  for  dis- 
play. The  current  owner,  Aubrey  Bebee,  will 
have  that  particular  coin  on  display  at  the 
Milwaukee  convention. 

Clifford  MIshler,  publisher  of  Numismatic 
News  and  co-author  with  Krause  of  the 
Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  is  a  native 
of  Michigan.  He  joined  Krause  Publications 
based  in  lola  in  1963.  His  coUecting  specialty 
is  medals  and  tokens,  about  which  he  began 
to  compile  and  publish  information  in  the 
1950s.  In  1960  he  authored  United  Stales 
and  Canadian  CommeTnoratix>es.  He  is  a 
founding  member  of  the  Token  and  Medal 
Society,  was  ite  first  curator-historian, 
became  editor  of  the  7'i4JlfS  Journal  in  1965 
and  was  awarded  the  TAMS  Medal  of  Merit 
in  1966.  He  became  TAMS  president  In  1976. 
He  was  awarded  the  ANA's  Parran  Zerbe 
Award  In  1984. 


Herbert  Polzer  was  Milwaukee's  primary 
dealer  In  the  1930's  and  ■40s.  He  is  described 
by  Krueger  as  an  "exceptional  numismatist 
who  guided  many  of  the  great  Milwaukee 
coUectors  In  the  'right'  direction."  Polzer 
operated  a  jewelry  store  on  Walnut  Street 
in  the  early  1930s.  Over  the  years  he  inven- 
toried more  and  more  numismatic  material 
until  he  finally  had  one  of  the  best  stocks  in 
the  upper  Midwest.  The  early  meetings  of 
the  Milwaukee  Numismatic  Society  were 
held  in  his  back  room.  He  was  a  constant 
promoter  of  numismatics  to  both  the  ad- 
vanced collectors  and  interested  youngsters. 
He  died  in  1981. 

J.K.  Post  was  a  member  of  the  middle 
management  team  of  Kimberly-Clark  from 
1929  to  1940.  While  not  an  immediately  rec- 
ognized name,  the  J.K.  Post  name  is  very  fa- 
miliar to  collectors  of  early  coin  boards. 
Post  designed  and  held  the  copyright  to  the 
early  coin  boards  which  ultimately  became 
albums.  His  design  was  marketed  widely  by 
Whitman  as  early  as  1934.  In  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  Post  is  a  creator  of  the  coin 
album,  an  Item  which  Introduced  millions  of 
collectors  to  numismatics  over  the  years. 

Edward  C.  Rochette  is  completing  his 
20th  year  as  a  professional  staff  member  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association.  He 
joined  the  ANA  In  1966  as  editor  of  Ite  offi- 
cial journal,  77ie  Numismatist,  and  became 
the  organization's  chief  executive  officer  in 
1972.  He  relinquished  his  executive  duties  In 
Augiist  1985  but  remains  a  paid  consultant 
to  the  ANA.  A  native  of  Massachusette,  his 
ties  to  Wisconsin  are  via  his  editorship  of 
Numismatic  News  from  1960  to  1966. 
Among  the  many  recognitions  accorded  him 
in  more  than  25  years  of  hobby  involvement 
are  appointment  to  the  1965  United  SUtes 
Assay  Commission,  one  of  three  panellste  to 
select  the  official  U.S.  Bicentennial  Medal, 
member  of  the  Advisory  Panel,  General 
Services  Administration,  for  the  disposal  of 
surplus  silver  dollars,  and  American  dele- 
gate to  the  Federation  Internationale  de  la 
Medaille  Conference  In  Florence,  Italy.  He 
Is  a  recipient  of  the  ANA's  Medal  of  Merit. 
His  syndicated  column,  "Coin  Roundup  "  ap- 
pears In  major  dally  newspapers  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  HU  books  include  Medal- 
lic Portraits  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  The 
Other  Side  of  the  Coin. 

Russell  Rulau  has  devoted  some  47  years 
of  his  life  to  numismatics,  21  of  which  were 
spent  In  numismatic  journalism.  He  retjed 
in  1984  as  editor-ln-chlef  of  World  Obin 
News  and  Bank  Note  Reporter  published*  by 
Krause  Publications.  Earlier  In  his  career  he 
served  as  editor  of  Numismatic  Scrapbook, 
and  World  Coins  and  also  wrote  for  Coin 
World,  all  published  by  Amos  Press  Inc. 
Rulau,  who  continues  to  reside  in  lola  as 
North  American  represenUtive  of  the  Isle 
of  Man's  Pobjoy  Mint  Ltd.,  has  authored  a 
number  of  reference  catalogs  on  American 
tokens  and  medals.  His  works  include  Early 
American  Tokens.  Hard  Times  Tokens,  U.S.  , 
Merchant  Tokens  1843-1860.  U.S.  Trade 
Tokens  of  1866-1889.  and  MedaUic  PortratU 
of  George  Washington.  He  is  credited  with 
having  coined  the  word  "exonumia."  He  Is  a 
founder  of  the  Token  and  Medal  Society. 

Neil  Shafer  will  Introduce  at  the  Milwau- 
kee convention  a  new  publication  "devoted 
to  the  furtherance  of  all  types  of  numismat- 
ic research:"  77i«  New  England  Journal  of 
Numismatics,  and  will  serve  as  ite  editor-ln- 
chlef.  Shafer,  of  Milwaukee,  has  been  ac- 
tively Involved  in  numismatic  publishing 
since  1957  when  he  became  associate  editor 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion JoumaL  He  later  served  as  associate 
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editor  of  Western  Publishing  Co.'s  Whitman 
Numismatic  JoumaL  At  Krause  Publica- 
tions, where  he  worked  exclusively  on  paper 
money  publications,  he  served  as  numismat- 
ic editor.  He  has  authored  numerous  books 
including  Philippine  Emergency  and  Gueril- 
la Currency  of  World  War  II.  and  co-au- 
thored with  R.A.  MltcheU  the  Standard 
Catalog  of  Depression  Scrip  of  the  United 
States.  He  Is  a  three-time  winner  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Paper  Money  Collectors'  Award  of 
Merit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor  to  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois. 


D  1040 

RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
DIXON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


THE  GRAIN  STORAGE 
CATASTROPHE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  catastrophe  brewing  in  the  com  and 
soybean  fields  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  in 
other  Midwestern  States. 

I  am  not  talking  about  grain  prices. 
We  all  know  they  are  too  low  now, 
and.  Heaven  forbid,  probably  will  be 
going  lower  as  we  move  into  harvest. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  another 
grain  crisis  facing  us.  Illinois  fanners 
and  agricultural  groups  are  growing 
more  and  more  concerned  every  day 
because  not  enough  is  happening  to 
head  off  this  crisis.  The  problem  is  the 
lack  of  storage  for  grain  this  fall.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
warned  for  months  that  this  problem 
has  to  be  met— and  met  head-on! 

If  action  is  not  taken— and  taken 
quickly— there  is  not  going  to  be  any- 
place to  store  this  year's  grain— except 
on  the  ground.  This  is  going  to  be  an 
intolerable  situation.  Outdoor  storage 
will  seriously  impair  the  quality  of  our 
grain. 

Elevators  are  full.  Farm  bins  are 
fuU.  Farmers  and  elevator  operators 
are  expanding  storage  space,  but  there 
is  Just  no  way  that  storage  space  will 
catch  up  with  supply. 

In  short,  inadequate  storage  is  a  ca- 
tastrophe Just  waiting  to  happen. 

My  good  friend.  State  Senator  Jerry 
Joyce,  who  serves  admirably  as  chair- 
man of  the  Illinois  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  estimates  that  Illinois 
grain  storage  capacity  is  about  75  per- 
cent full.  We  can  dredge  up  a  lot  of 
statistics  to  back  up  his  estimate,  but 
he  keeps  such  close  tabs  on  the  Illinois 
agricultural  scene,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  bore  you  with  those. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  have  stated 
the  problem.  What  can  we  do  about  it? 
The  answer  to  that  question.  Mr. 
President,  is  going  to  have  to  come 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  thus  far  has  been  extremely 


slow  to  take  any  really  meaningful 
steps  to  anticipate  and  aUeviate  this 
catastrophe  in  the  making. 

Farmers,  elevator  operators,  agricul- 
tural organizations  and  others  in- 
volved in  Illinois  agriculture  have  been 
appealing  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  take  a  look  at  the  storage 
debacle. 

Time  is  short.  It  takes  time  to  load 
rail  cars;  it  takes  time  to  load  barges;  it 
takes  time  to  locate  and  fill  storage  ca- 
pacity available  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Second,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  farmers  in  the 
South.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced  a  limited  program  of 
assistance.  However,  the  Department 
should  give  careful  consideration  to 
whether  massive  amounts  of  CCC  sur- 
plus grain  stored  in  the  Midwest  could 
be  transferred  to  the  South  to  allevi- 
ate the  crisis  there.  The  spontaneous 
effort  by  farmers  and  the  private 
sector  to  supply  hay  to  hungry  cattle 
serves  as  a  good  example  of  what  can 
be  done  to  help  farmers  in  distress 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  immedi- 
ately convene  a  small  emergency  task 
force  devoted  solely  to  the  problem  of 
grain  storage.  This  task  force  should 
present  a  plan  for  coping  with  this 
problem  within  a  matter  of  days,  not 
weeks,  Mr.  President— not  months.  Mr. 
President,  but  days. 

Illinois  farmers  cannot  wait!  Mid- 
western farmers  cannot  wait!  All  of  us 
must  work  together— immediately— to 
avert  this  grain  storage  catastrophe.  If 
we  do  not.  we  are  not  going  to  see 
fields  of  grain  this  fall;  we  are  going  to 
see  mountains  of  grain.  All  of  us  must 
resolve  not  to  let  those  mountains  of 
grain  materialize. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  highlighting 
the  grain  storage  crisis  in  the  Midwest. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Middle  Western  Farmers  Confront  A  New 

Problem:  No  Storage  Space 

(By  William  Robblns) 

Kansas  Cmr,  Mo.,  Aug.  3.— Already  beset 

by  heavy  debt  and  low  prices,  many  Middle 

Western  farmers  are  now  facing  a  grain 

storage  squeeze  of  historic  proportions. 

From  giant  terminals  along  the  region's 
major  waterways  to  smaller  rural  ware- 
houses and  even  to  make-shift  bins  and  con- 
verted tool  and  equipment  sheds  on  many 
farms,  nearly  every  available  space  in  many 
corn-growing  sUtes,  experte  say,  will  soon 
be  overflowing  with  the  bounty  of  two  suc- 
cessive bumper  harveste. 

It  is  a  situation  that  presente  many  farm- 
ers with  difficult  options,  economiste,  farm- 
ers and  grain  dealers  say.  Those  who  have 
grown  more  than  they  can  house  can  either 
dump  grain  onto  a  glutted  market,  accept- 
ing heavy  losses  from  distress  prices,  or  put 
their  surplus  production  either  in  makeshift 


shelters  or  in  unprotected 
ground,  risking  spoilage. 
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"It  is  going  to  be  the  worst 
tion  we  have  ever  seen  in  the 
country,"  said  Merrill 
ant  who  until  recently  was 
administrator  at  the  Federa 
SUbilizatlon  and  Conservatlor 

"We  wlU  make  it,"  he 
always  do.  But  we  won't  makje 
without  a  lot  of  grain  on  the  _ 
Government  moves,  such  as 
surplus  grain  to  Southern  and 
tic  sUtes  afflicted  with  drougl^t 
of  subsidized  wheat  to  the 
may  alleviate  the  problem, 
described  the  efforts  as  too 
late. 

Farmers  and  grain  handle)^ 
cems  similar  to  those  of  Mr 
just  scares  the  heck  out  of 
Thomas,  manager  of  a 
vator  In  Bement,  In  eastern 
from  Decatur.  "It  could  be 
now  we'll  still  be  loolung  at 
the  ground." 

His  elevator's  capacity  Is 
bushels  of  grain,  Mr.  Thomas 
building  a  new  silo  for  400,000 
ting  up  temporary  storage 
million  bushels.  But  even  the 
have  to  be  rationed,  he  said. 

"We're  taking  in  60  percent 
and  60  percent  of  their 
all  we  can  handle,"  Mr. 
farmers  can  deal  with  the 
building  new  bins  on  their 
their  excess  grain  In  the  groun(  I 
shift  outdoor  platforms  or 
vest  directly  from  the  fields  to 
kete. 

The  risk  of  exposing 
the  elemente  would  be  minimal 
dry  winter,  experte  say.  But  a 
with  wide  swings  of  temperatui^e 
substantial  spoilage. 

Melvin  Balster,  63  years  old, 
has  already  been  forced  to 
he  said  the  other  day  as  he 
his  truckload  of  grain  at  the 
Service  grain  elevator  at 
the  other  side  of  the  sUte. 

The  farmer  was  emptying 
farm  of  last  year's  com  while 
space  enough  In  the  local 
But  after  a  summer  of  ideal 
er,  the  bountiful  crop  his  land 
ducing  will  overflow  the  vacatejd 
just  have  to  take  it  straight  to 
Balster  said,  ""and  take  whatei 
give  me." 

Selling  under  such 
to  result  In  a  price  drop  of  50 
bushel,  Mr.  Balster  said.  Price: 
depressed  to  a  level  substantially 
year's  prices,  which  varied 
bushel  in  his  area. 

In  a  nearby  field,  Mr.  Balsteir 
David  Grotefendt,  33,  illustrate^ 
for  the  storage  problem.  As  he 
eight-foot-tall  stalks,  he 
husks  of  a  com  ear  to  reveal 
covering  the  cob  to  ite  tip. 
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Last  year,  his  420  acres  of 
about  160  bushels  an  acre.  "I 
was  good,"  Mr.  Grotefendt 
com  is  going  to  run  170  bushels 
acre." 

Such  yields,  while  welcome  to 
who  produced  them,  are  a 
element  of  a  complex  national 
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It  is  a  situation  that  began  to  develop  in 
1983,  with  bumper  grain  harvests  at  a  time 
when  exports  were  beginning  to  decline. 

Then  as  now.  despite  a  long  buildup  in 
storage  capacity  on  farms  as  well  as  at  grain 
dealers'  terminals,  sluggish  sales  and  a  big 
crop  produced  a  space  crunch. 

Prices  plunged  and  farmers  complained. 
The  Reagan  Administration  responded  in 
1983  with  a  novel  plan  under  which  farmers 
who  agreed  to  reduce  their  1983  plantings 
received  grain  from  Government  stockpUes, 
which  many  sold  on  the  open  market  and 
others  used  to  feed  their  livestocli. 
laas  coRH  CHOP  was  biggbst 
But  the  planting  cutbacks  promoted  by 
this  payment-in-kind  program  coincided 
with  a  severe  drought.  The  reduced  Ameri- 
can supplies  and  rising  prices  that  resulted 
encouraged  foreign  competitors  to  increase 
production  and  undersell  American  farmers. 
Declining  exports  have  been  blamed  for 
many  of  the  current  problems  on  the  farms. 
The  decline  in  exports  accelerated  in  1985 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was  again 
producing  bumper  harvests.  lncludir«  a 
com  crop  of  nearly  8.9  billion  bushels,  the 
biggest  ever. 

Much  of  that  com  wound  up  in  storage 
under  a  Government  price-support  program, 
in  which  farmers  pledge  their  crops  as  col- 
lateral for  what  are  known  as  price-support 
loans.  In  the  case  of  com.  they  were  able  to 
get  loans  of  $2.55  a  bushel  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  idea  is  that,  if  prices  should  rise, 
farmers  can  pay  off  the  loans,  redeem  their 
crops  and  sell  them. 

OlAm  COIXATKKAL  POHITITED 

The  problem  now  is  that  prices  have  re- 
mained low.  Loans  made  last  October  are 
coming  due,  farmers  are  forfeiting  the 
grain,  the  Government  is  taking  it  over,  and 
it  is  being  moved  into  storage  in  commercial 
■pace  that  normally  would  be  used  for  the 
bumper  com  crop  that  is  now  maturing. 

The  Government  demand  for  space  is 
often  leaving  litUe  room  for  farmers,  as  sev- 
eral grain  dealers  noted  the  other  day.  "We 
have  22  million  bushels  of  capacity,"  said 
Joseph  Allen  of  the  Consolidated  Grain  and 
Barge  Company  of  St.  Louis.  "But  if  you 
asked  us  today  for  space  for  the  fall  harvest, 
we  couldn't  promise  you  an  inch." 

Cialg  Hubs,  manager  of  an  Archer  Daniels 
Midland  terminal  at  St  Louis,  said,  "We  are 
committed  to  the  Government,"  adding, 
"We  have  no  space  to  offer  for  new-crop 
com." 

About  four  billion  bushels  of  last  year's 
com  will  stOl  be  on  hand  when  this  year's 
crop  comes  in.  noted  Conrad  Leslie,  a  Chica- 
go grains  analyst. 

usrao  nmcATxs  or  mw  chop 
Meanwhile,  ideal  growing  weather  keeps 
raialnc  expectations  on  the  new  com  crop. 
UnUl  recently,  experts  were  expecting  about 
7.5  billion  bushels. 

Now,  "my  leatof-the  pants  estimate."  said 
Mr.  Leslie,  "is  a  crop  of  about  8.2  billion 
buahels." 

Timely  rains,  be  noted,  have  given  Iowa, 
the  leading  com  producer,  crop  conditions 
that  are  rated  good  to  excellent  across  95 
pertent  of  ItB  flaMa.  while  99  percent  of  the 
crop  In  minois.  the  No.  a  aUte,  is  rated  good 
to  excellent  StanOar  conditions  prevaO  in 
other  com  belt  itates. 

The  macDltude  of  the  storage  problem 
was  lUuBtrated  recently  by  daU  aaaembled 
by  Mr.  Marxman's  consulting  firm.  He  said 
14  states  would  have  more  grain  after  the 


fall  harvest  than  they  will  have  space  to  put 
it. 

California,  for  example,  will  have  89  mil- 
lion bushels  more  in  grain  and  soybeans 
than  it  has  storage  space.  Illinois's  space 
deficit  is  put  at  115  million  bushels:  Indiana, 
205  million;  Michigan,  64  miUion;  Missouri, 
99  million,  and  Ohio.  121  million.  Mr.  Marx- 
man's figures  Indicate  adequate  space  in 
Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

Government  steps  may  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion somewhat.  On  Friday  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration said  it  would  sell  subsidized 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  and,  responding 
to  the  drought  in  Southern  and  Middle  At- 
lantic states,  would  supply  some  surplus 
grain  and  financial  aid  to  help  save  live- 
stock. 

Senator  Tom  Harkln.  Democrat  of  Iowa, 
expressed  skepticism  that  the  drought 
region  could  provide  storage  enough  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  Middle  West's 
space  crunch. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  also  ap- 
proved use  of  emergency  storage,  such  as 
idle  barges  and  rail  cars,  as  well  as  outdoor 
platforms  for  its  own  grain.  The  use  of  more 
than  1.000  barges,  for  example,  has  been  ap- 
proved for  the  purpose. 

But  that  will  take  care  of  only  50  million 
bushels,  Mr.  Marxman  noted.  "I^st  week's 
growth  gave  us  more  additional  com  than 
that,"  he  said. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
the  absence  of  anyone  else  in  the 
Chamber  to  proceed  with  a  special 
order.  How  many  minutes  does  this 
Senator  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
proceed  with  another  statement  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  ARMY  NEEDS  TO  GET  ON 
WITH  AIR  DEFENSE 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  inform 
my  colleagues  of  the  status  of  a  criti- 
cal defense  mission  in  the  Army— that 
is  air  defense.  This  is  a  matter  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me  because  of  my 
work  last  year  on  the  Divad  air  de- 
fense gun.  Senator  Goldwater  asked 
that  I  specifically  study  the  Divad 
system  and  report  back  my  findings  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  went 
to  Fort  Bliss,  TX,  the  headquarters 
for  air  defense  in  the  Army.  I  spent  a 
long  day  in  briefings  on  air  defenses 
and  went  to  the  test  range  and  fired 
the  Divad  gun. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  from  that 
moment  that  the  Divad  gun  was  in 
deep  trouble.  The  gtm  Jammed  while  I 
was  firing  it.  But  more  than  that,  it 
was  a  complex  system  that  was  diffi- 
cult to  operate. 

I  returned  from  that  visit  convinced 
of  two  things.  I  was  convinced  that  the 
Army  needed  Improvements  in  the  air 
defense  area.  We  need  more  capability 
than  we  have  today,  and  the  situation 
today  is  very  serious.  Second.  I  was 
convinced  that  we  should  not  proceed 


with  the  Divad  system  until  thorough 
testing  had  been  completed  and  the 
system  had  passed  those  tests. 

In  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
sponsored  an  amendment  which  re- 
stricted the  continued  funding  of  this 
program  until  all  of  the  testing  was 
completed.  As  a  member  of  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee,  I 
worked  to  craft  the  strongest  restric- 
tions ever  imposed  on  the  Divad 
system. 

The  Divad  gim  was  subjected  to  de- 
tailed tests,  and  everyone  knows  now 
that  it  failed  those  tests.  Secretary 
Weinberger,  to  his  credit,  terminated 
the  program  last  August. 

I  think  that  was  the  correct  course 
of  action.  But  now  we  need  to  return 
to  my  first  concern,  and  that  is  the 
need  to  ret  on  with  the  business  of 
modernizing  our  capabilities  for  air  de- 
fense for  the  Army. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Army  has 
conducted  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  air  defense  problem.  The  Army 
has  developed  a  fivefold  program  to 
address  the  problem.  The  components 
include: 

Systems  for  the  forward  combat 
zones  to  defend  against  helicopters 
and  fighters  that  are  in  the  direct  line 
of  sight  of  U.S.  forces: 

Systems  for  attadting  helicopters 
that  are  hovering  behind  hills  and 
cannot  be  seen,  but  which  can  attack 
forward  forces  suddenly: 

Improvements  for  other  existing 
combat  systems,  such  as  tanlcs  and 
helicopters,  to  give  them  capabilities 
in  the  air  defense  area; 

Air  defense  systems  for  areas  behind 
the  forward  combat  zones:  and 

Improved  command  and  control  sys- 
tems—the brain  and  nervous  system— 
to  bind  together  this  network  of  capa- 
bilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Divad  system 
would  have  fit  in  the  first  component 
of  this  five-component  program.  The 
Army  had  other  programs  underway 
for  the  other  components.  I  should 
note  that  this  is  not  an  inexpensive 
undertaking.  Altogether,  this  com- 
bined program  would  cost  over  $11  bil- 
lion. My  colleagues  will  remember  that 
Divad  alone  cost  $4  billion  plus,  but 
the  cost  of  the  other  related  systems 
were  not  included  in  that  estimate. 
The  combined  requirements  of  the 
earlier  program  roughly  equal  the 
combined  cost  of  the  current  Army 
plan. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  completely  exonerate  the  Army  in 
its  search  for  a  new  effective  air  de- 
fense system.  I  believe  the  Army  is 
spending  far  too  much  time  flailing 
about  looking  for  a  "son  of  Divad." 
The  search  for  the  son  of  Divad  is 
holding  up  the  rest  of  the  air  defense 
program. 

I  believe  that  the  Army  should  place 
immediate    emphasis    on    proceeding 
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with  certain  components  of  the  air  de- 
fense program.  I  specifically  urge  the 
Army  to  press  forward  vigorously  with 
the  pedestal  moimted  Stinger  program 
and  with  the  command  and  control 
programs.  The  pedestal  mounted 
Stinger  is  the  system  designed  for  rear 
area  air  defense  and  can  be  an  impor- 
tant intermediate  system  for  use  in 
the  forward  combat  zones.  The  com- 
mand and  control  systems  are  the  in- 
dispensable framework  that  will  make 
the  entire  system  work.  This  approach 
should  enjoy  much  greater  priority 
with  the  Army  and  DOD. 

Together,  these  two  components  are 
the  key  to  prompt,  responsive,  and  ca- 
pable air  defense  systems  and  will  be 
the  core  of  any  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. The  Army  should  spend  less  of 
its  time  searching  for  Divad's  replace- 
ment and  more  time  getting  on  with 
these  critical  components  to  the  air 
defense  problem. 

D  1050 

Mr.  President,  I  would  conclude  by 
noting  that  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  specif- 
ic proposals  for  expedited  procedures 
for  acquisition  of  new  systems.  Under 
the  label  "defense  enterprise  pro- 
grams," this  bill  establishes  the  frame- 
work for  shorter,  more  responsive 
lines  of  authority  and  responsbility  for 
program  managers,  and  more  stability 
in  funding  within  DOD  by  Congress. 
This  is  a  key  feature  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Packard  Commission. 

I  mention  this.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  strongly  support  these  initia- 
tives, and  I  believe  they  are  very  well 
suited  to  use  for  the  pedestal  mounted 
Stinger  program.  I  encourage  the 
Army  to  look  at  this  as  a  candidate 
system  for  designation  as  a  defense  en- 
terprise program  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WII^SON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CALIFORNIA  JURIST  SUPPORTS 
JUSTICE  REHNQUIST     • 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  have  entered  the  fray  over  the 
nomination  of  Justice  William  Rehn- 
qulst  to  be  Chief  Justice.  Unfortunate- 
ly, despite  his  broad  and  distinguished 
record  established  over  a  15-year 
tenure  on  the  Court,  some  in  the  lil>er- 
al  community  have  labeled  him  "too 
conservative"  to  serve  as  Chief  Justice; 
that  he  is  "too  extreme";  that  he  does 
not  properly  appreciate  the  rights  of 
the  individual  as  set  forth  In  their 
view  of  constitutional  guarantees. 


To  those  who  have  uttered  such 
criticisms,  I  commend  the  distinctly 
different  views  of  a  celebrated  liberal 
Jurist,  one  well  Itnown  in  my  State. 
Those  who  are  inclined  to  oppose  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist  on  those  grounds 
would  do  well  to  read  the  views  of  a 
very  well-lmown  liberal  Jurist  from 
California.  State  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Stanley  Mosk. 

Justice  Mosk  states  that  he  would 
vote  to  confirm  Justice  Rehnquist  as 
Chief  Justice  because  "he  is  a  thor- 
oughly competent  craftsman  and  a 
thoughtful  legal  scholar." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Los  Angeles  Times  arti- 
cle by  Justice  Mosk.  which  appeared 
on  July  30,  1986.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  30, 1986] 
A  Liberal  for  Rehmqdist— His  Federalism 

Served  the  Cause  op  Ihdividual  Rights 
(By  Stanley  Mosk) 

My  good  friend  Pat  Brown,  for  whom  I 
have  the  utmost  respect  and  affection,  put 
his  foot  in  his  mouth  the  other  day.  While 
advocating  retention  of  all  justices  on  the 
California  Supreme  Court  regardless  of 
their  philosophy  or  political  origin,  the 
former  governor  confessed  that  he  would 
oppose  William  H.  Rehnquist's  nomination 
as  chief  justice  of  the  United  States.  Why? 
Because  Rehnquist  is  too  conservative.  In- 
consistent? Well,  yes,  Pat  conceded  with  his 
characteristic  and  lovable  candor. 

I  must  respectfully  disagree.  If  I  were  in 
the  Senate,  I  would  vote  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Rehnquist.  Though  I 
have  often  found  fault  with  his  conclusions, 
in  my  view  he  is  a  thoroughly  competent 
craftsman  and  a  thoughtful  legal  scholar. 
The  concepts  that  he  advances,  though 
often  not  to  my  taste,  deserve  to  be  ventilat- 
ed and  discussed. 

It  is  assumed  that  Rehnquist  is  a  diehard 
reactionary  whose  philosophy  is  totally  out 
of  step  with  modem  reality.  A  thoughtful 
appraisal  of  his  opinions  does  not  confirm 
that  assumption,  at  least  not  all  of  the  time. 

The  Warren  court,  perhaps  encouraged  by 
the  civil-rights  movement  of  the  1950s  and 
'60s  abandoned  the  previous  pathetic  ap- 
proach to  overt  Injustice  in  our  society  and 
elected  to  employ  the  federal  Constitution 
to  achieve  a  liberating  effect  in  the  areas  of 
political  opportunity,  criminal  justice  and 
racial  equality.  The  states  were  compelled 
to  fall  in  line,  often  reluctantly. 

The  Burger  court,  however,  appears  to 
have  abandoned  the  role  of  keeper  of  the 
nation's  conscience.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous retreats  in  the  use  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  advance  individual  rights. 

As  a  result,  states  have  faced  a  difficult 
choice.  They  could  react  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  on  the  Potomac,  and  also  reduce 
protection  of  individual  rights.  Or  they 
could  abandon  dependence  on  the  federal 
Constitution,  and  employ  state  constitutions 
as  authority  for  preserving  expanded  rights. 
Many  states,  Including  California,  opted  for 
the  latter.  Indeed,  the  California  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  "Rights  guaranteed  by 
this  Constitution  are  not  dependent  on 
those  guaranteed  by  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
stitution." 
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Some  conservative 
the  use  of  the  state 
greater    individual    rights 
court  required,  used  the 
compel  California  courts  to 
federal  charter  in  criminal 
less,   the   principle    of    fed^i 
adopted  whenever  possible, 
eral  Constitution  sets  the 
individual  rights  may  not 
establishes  the  ceiling. 

This  problem  came  to 
Rehnquist  and  his  colleagujes 
cant    context.    Where    two 
rights  conflict,  which  is  to 
orderly  persons  seek 
petitions   in   a   privately 
center  and  the  owner  seeks 
conflict  arises.  The  citizen; 
their  freedom  of  speech  an<l 
petition  the  govenunent 
grievances.  The  shopping 
defending  his  right  to  detei 
his  private  property. 

In  the  case  of  Robin  vs 
state  Supreme  Court  said 
the  petition  circulators 
long  as  there  was  no 
business  of  the  shopping 
went  up  to  the  federal 

In  this  conflict  between 
private  property  rights, 
quist?    Forthrightly    on    thi 
speech  and,  more  significant^, 
the  right  of  the  states  to 
any,  on  speech  and  relate^ 
court,  he  wrote,  "does  not 
ity  of  the  state  to  exercise 
or  its  sovereign  right  to 
Constitution  individual 
pansive  than  those  conferrei  1 
Constitution."  This  was  true 

It  was  interesting  that 
leagues  took  a  more 
Justices  Lewis  P.  Powell  Jr 
White  asked:  What  if  the 
ed  views  seriously  antithetical 
as.  for  example.  Ku  Klux 
invading   a  shopping   center 
black?  A  provocative 
nately  that  issue  was  not 
Pruneyard  case. 

In  the  recent  session  of 
quist  demonstrated  his 
ronment.  In  Japan  Whaling 
dridge.  he  joined  with 
Marshall.  William  J.  Brenna^ 
A.  Blackman  in  a  dissent 
President  Reagan's  secreta^^ 
for  not  enforcing 
concerning  the  protection  ol 

I  could  cite  other  exampl  js 
opinions  that  would  satisfy 
offend,  traditional  liberals 
But,  if  I  did.  I  would  be  falli^ 
of  weighing  competence 
agreement  with  case  results. 

The  bottom  line  is  that 
quist  has  the  academic 
Judicial  experience  to  justi 
to  chief  justice.  The  quality 
amply  demonstrates  judicial 

Yes,  Pat  Brown,  you  were 
can  support  the  confirma 
Rehnquist 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thanki 
suggest  the  absence  of  a 

The    PRESIDING 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant 
roll. 
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D  1100 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BAUCUS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  BaucusI  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


UNITED  STATES  PRODUCTIVITY 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  is  facing  a  crisis  of  competi- 
tiveness. And  if  there  was  ever  any 
question  about  that,  we  received  dra- 
matic evidence  of  it  Just  the  other  day. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  released  a  report  on  U.S. 
manufacturing  labor  productivity, 
output  produced  by  an  American 
worker  per  hour. 

To  be  sure,  our  labor  productivity  in 
the  manufacturing  sector  has  in- 
creased over  the  years.  The  BLS  fig- 
ures show  that,  between  1960  and 
1985,  U.S.  labor  productivity  in  manu- 
facturing industry  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  2.7  percent. 

On  its  own.  2.7  percent  does  not 
seem  to  be  too  low  a  figure.  A  2.7  per- 
cent annual  increase  means  that  the 
productivity  can  be  doubled  within  27 
years. 

However,  compared  with  other  coun- 
tries, our  2.7  percent  is  pitifully  low. 
Within  the  same  period,  Japan  regis- 
tered an  average  growth  rate  of  8  per- 
cent, nearly  3  times  the  U.S.  figure. 
Whereas  it  takes  the  United  States  27 
years  to  double  its  labor  productivity, 
it  takes  Japan  only  9  years. 

Some  might  think  Japan  is  an  excep- 
tion. It's  not.  Of  the  12  major  Western 
countries  studies  by  the  Bureau,  the 
United  States  has  the  lowest  growth 
rate. 

Even  Britain,  which  some  view  as  an 
empire  in  decline,  boasts  a  higher  rate 
of  3.6  percent. 

Productivity  figures  are  not  some  ab- 
stract, academic  conceptions.  They 
affect  Jobs;  they  affect  manufacturing; 
they  affect  the  money  we  put  in  our 
pockets.  They  affect  our  standard  of 
living. 

Because  of  the  low  productivity, 
many  Jobs  have  been  lost.  Since  1979, 
\JJ&.  manufacturing  Jobs  decreased  by 
7.5  percent.  Japanese  employment  has 
increased  by  10.5  percent. 

Because  of  the  low  productivity,  our 
manufacturing  output  has  also  in- 
creased at  a  much  slower  pace  than 
most  other  countries. 

Between  1950  and  1985,  manufactur- 
ing output  in  the  United  States  grew 
by  132  percent.  In  Japan,  the  compa- 


rable figure  is  a  staggering  815  per- 
cent. Almost  8  times  more. 

Because  of  the  low  productivity,  we 
are  no  longer  able  to  provide  pay 
raises  for  our  workers.  According  to 
the  New  York  Times,  the  average 
annual  pay  raise  after  inflation  for 
nonfarm  workers  was  2.5  percent  in 
the  1950's.  In  the  next  decade,  the  per- 
centage dropped  to  1.7  percent.  The 
1970's  witnessed  an  even  bigger  dive: 
the  pay  raise  was  merely  0.2  percent  a 
year. 

Tiny  as  the  raise  was,  it  was  still  a 
raise.  But  since  1980,  U.S.  nonfarm 
workers  not  only  have  not  had  any 
raise  at  all;  they  have  actually  suf- 
fered a  net  cut  in  pay  of  0.3  percent 
per  year. 

This  trend  must  be  reversed.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it:  If  we  do  not  in- 
crease productivity,  we  will  be  an 
empire  in  decline  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  the  more  I  look  at  our 
competitiveness  problems,  the  more 
strongly  I  feel  that  our  Nation  must 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  rapid- 
ly losing  our  No.  1  position  in  the 
world.  If  nothing  is  done  about  it,  we 
will  soon  become  a  second  rate  nation. 

To  get  U.S.  industry  back  on  its  com- 
petitive track  is  a  national  endeavor. 
We  in  Congress  can  alter  our  country's 
course. 

For  this  reason,  I  introduced  the 
Young  Commission  Act  several  weeks 
ago.  That  bill  incorporated  several  of 
the  excellent  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Competi- 
tiveness, the  Young  Commission.  I 
hope  more  of  the  recommendations  of 
that  Commission  will  be  adopted. 

If  we  do  not,  we  will  leave  future 
generations  of  America  a  legacy  of  de- 
clining productivity  and  declining 
living  standards. 

That  is  a  legacy  we  must  not  accept. 

D  1110 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  1130 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  HOSIERY  WEEK 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
week  of  August  10-16  marks  the  15th 
annual  observance  of  "National  Ho- 
siery Week."  Inasmuch  as  Congress  is 
scheduled  to  be  in  recess  part  of  that 
time,  I  choose  this  time  to  take  note  in 
advance  of  this  upcoming  event,  and 
to  pay  my  respects  to  an  industry  that 
has  played  an  enormously  important 


role  in  the  free  enterprise  system  of 
our  Nation. 

It  often  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  textile  and  apparel  industry 
is  too  often  taken  for  granted  by  the 
American  people.  This  has  been  a 
tragic  mistake;  this  is  an  industry  that 
needs  and  deserves  the  support  of  all 
Americans  at  this  difficult  time. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  in  many 
instances  hosiery  manufacturers  are 
the  major  employers  in  their  commu- 
nities, and  that  the  average  hosiery 
company  is  a  small  or  medium-sized 
business.  Many  of  them  are  family 
owned.  Most  are  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  cities  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  National  Hosiery 
Week  is  of  special  significance  to  me 
since  North  Carolina  is  the  leading 
textile  State  in  the  Nation.  I  am  proud 
that  56  percent  of  all  American-made 
hosiery  is  produced  in  North  Carolina. 
Incidently,  the  average  hosiery  plant 
produces  about  9  million  pairs  a  year, 
and  employs  an  average  of  161  work- 
ers. 

Like  other  sections  of  the  American 
textile  and  apparel  industry,  the  ho- 
siery industry  today  is  facing  import 
competition.  Statistics  show  that  im- 
ports of  foreign  hosiery  in  1985  were 
68  percent  greater  in  units  than  in 
1984. 

The  hosiery  industry  is  doing  every- 
thing it  can  to  counter  these  imports 
by  improving  productivity  in  the  mills, 
by  investing  in  new  and  more  efficient 
machinery,  by  continuing  to  stress  the 
best  styling  of  product,  and  by  sharp- 
ening the  industry's  marketing  skills. 

These  manufacturers  provide  reve- 
nue for  operating  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, family  incomes,  employ- 
ment for  the  local  residents,  tax  reve- 
nue from  their  incomes,  lowered  un- 
employment, less  crime— by  providing 
jobs— and  industrial  development 
where  there  might  otherwise  be  noth- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  North  Carolina  is 
proud  of  its  distinctive  leadership  in 
the  hosiery  industry,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  the  fine  quality  of  life  this  in- 
dustry has  provided  for  so  many 
people. 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow  North  Caro- 
linians, I  extend  my  sincere  thanks 
and  congratulations  to  the  hosiery  in- 
dustry for  the  outstanding  job  it  is 
doing  for  the  people  of  our  State  and 
Nation. 


SUPERFUND:  A  HAZARDOUS 
WASTE  OP  TAXPAYER  MONEY 

Mr.  HELMS:  Mr.  President,  in  Sep- 
tember the  Senate  is  likely  to  consider 
the  conference  report  to  S.  51,  the  Su- 
perfund  Reauthorization  Program. 
Before  Senators  revisit  this  issue— 
which,  incidentally,  will  authorize  $8.5 
billion— I  suggest  they  take  note  of  the 
remarks  by  Fred  L.  Smith,  Jr.,  in  his 
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article  entitled,  "Superfund:  A  Hazard- 
ous Waste  of  Taxpayer  Money." 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Smith  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head.  This  Congress  needs 
to  clean  up  the  Superfund  Program 
before  it  can  expect  Superfund  to 
clean  up  America's  dump  sites.  Blindly 
throwing  money  at  a  program  that  is 
not  working.  Mr.  President,  is  just 
plain  irresponsible.  The  taxpayers  de- 
serve better,  Mr.  President.  We  should 
face  up  to  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Smith's  article  appear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SuPEimnfD:  A  Hazardous  Waste  or 
Taxpayer  Mokct 
(By  Fred  L.  Smith,  Jr.) 
House  and  Senate  conferees  are  nearing 
agreement  on  an  $8.5-bllllon.  five-year  reau- 
thorization of  the  Superfund  law  (the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response,  Com- 
pensation and  Uability  Act  of  1980).  Such  a 
massive  expansion  of  federal  toxic  waste 
cleanup   efforts   promises  to   unleash   the 
largest    pork    barrel    program    in    history, 
expend  great  sums  to  little  result,  and  pre- 
empt more  effective  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  abandoned  chemical  dumps. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration wlU  largely  be  to  blame.  The  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and 
the  White  House  have  been  remarkably 
feeble  in  challenging  the  hysterical  zero- 
risk,  antibuslness,  technology-fearing  advo- 
cates of  this  legislation.  Instead,  they  have 
retreated  into  a  defensive  shell.  Rather 
than  opposing  the  waste  cleanup  legislation 
as  bad  environmental  policy— regardless  of 
Its  prlcetag— White  House  officials  have 
argued  for  a  lower  reauthorization  increase 
(from  the  current  $1.6  to  $5.3  rather  than 
$8.5  billion)  and  have  quibbled  over  the  pro- 
posal to  finance  Superfund  with  a  new, 
broad-based  business  tax. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  has  pro- 
vided conflicting  signals  to  Congress- 
threatening  a  veto  if  the  funding  level,  tax 
problems  and  liability  riiles  aren't  corrected, 
while  simultaneously  allowing  EPA  to  send 
Congress  a  threatening  letter  of  the  "We're 
going  to  close  the  Washington  Monument" 
variety  unless  new  legislation  Is  soon  en- 
acted. Its  Inconsistencies  and  failure  to  chal- 
lenge the  overall  program  have  once  again 
made  it  easy  to  caricature  the  Administra- 
tion as  an  anti-environmental,  pro-business 
permy-plncher  standing  in  the  way  of  con- 
gressional defenders  of  American  health 
and  safety. 

Enactment  of  this  bUl  would  provide  dra- 
matic evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  develop  any  coherent  approach 
to  environmental  policy. 

As  detailed  below,  the  Administration 
knows  full  well  that: 

(1)  Superfund  stems  from  a  total  misread- 
ing of  the  Love  Canal  incident  (a  situation 
where  private  protections  were  thwarted  by 
public  mismanagement), 

(2)  The  magnitude  of  health  risks  ad- 
dressed by  Superfund  are  small  to  non-exist- 
ent, 

(3)  The  legislation  contains  few  features 
designed  to  target  funds  to  the  more  signifi- 
cant cleanup  sites. 

(4)  The  Uability  provisions  encourage  a 
"no-fault"    oonoept    that    undermines   the 


basic  principle  that  polluters— not  the  inno- 
cent taxpayer— should  pay  pollution  costs. 

(5)  The  new  taxes  embodied  in  this  bUl 
constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the  business 
community,  and 

(8)  The  bill  will  preempt  far  more  effec- 
tive solutions  to  the  problems  posed  by  haz- 
ardous wastes. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Administration 
should  veto  the  proposed  Superfund  reau- 
thorization bill,  accept  a  short-term  interim 
extension  of  the  program,  and  seek  aggres- 
sively to  reframe  the  Superfund  debate  in 
the  100th  Congress.  Environmental  policy  is 
far  too  imtwrtant  to  be  transformed  into  an- 
other public  works  boondoggle. 
ORiGiHS  OP  superpund:  love  camal  disaster 
Superfimd  from  its  beginnings  has  been 
little  more  than  a  Superf  raud.  Launched  in 
1980  as  a  hastily  concocted  response  to  the 
Love  Canal  incident,  the  program  is  founded 
upon  erroneous  assumptions  about  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  hazardous  waste 
threat. 

Love  Canal  was  an  area  near  Buffalo  In 
which  the  Hooker  Chemical  Co.  had  once 
discarded  toxic  chemical  wastes.  As  chemi- 
cal substances  from  the  waste  disposal  site 
began  to  leach  into  the  water  table  and  in- 
filtrate the  soil  in  the  surrounding  residen- 
tial community,  the  national  media  learned 
of  the  event  and  the  "Love  Canal  Disaster" 
was  bom. 

The  EPA  leadership  seized  upon  this  inci- 
dent to  gamer  political  support  for  their 
then-languishing  Superfund  legislative  pro- 
posal. EPA  contracted  for  a  "quickie"  medi- 
cal survey  which  appeared  to  show  in- 
creased health  risks  for  Love  Canal  resi- 
dents and  released  these  results  at  an 
"emergency"  press  conference  covered  by  all 
the  major  television  networks. 

Americans  were  bombarded  with  powerful 
media  images  of  oozing,  noxious  chemicals 
juxtaposed  with  nervous,  concerned  fami- 
lies. Love  Canal  and  "chemical  threats  to 
your  health"  became  national  concerns  and 
Superfund  was  approved  by  Congress. 

Moreover,  Hooker  Chemical  seemed  the 
perfect  corporate  villain,  with  its  "no  com- 
ment" response  to  the  adverse  publicity. 
Once  more  (so  It  appeared),  a  private  firm 
motivated  only  by  short-term  profits  had 
sought  to  economize  by  dumping  deadly 
waste  on  an  innocent  and  unsuspecting  citi- 
zenry. The  market  having  failed,  so  went 
the  argument,  the  Superfund  Act  should  be 
Implemented  as  swiftly  as  possible. 

As  detailed  in  an  investigative  story  by  the 
Reason  Foundation  ("Love  Canal:  The 
Truth  Seeps  Out"),  and  as  was  known  at  the 
time  to  EPA.  Hooker  Chemical  had  no 
direct  control  or  responsibility  for  the  Inci- 
dent. In  1953.  Hooker  was  forced,  under 
threat  of  eminent  domain,  to  deed  over  the 
site  to  the  local  school  board,  which  wanted 
the  land  for  a  new  school. 

Hooker  protested  the  land  transfer.  It 
argued  that  a  hazardous  waste  disposal  site 
was  no  place  for  a  school.  The  company 
gave  way  only  after  further  pressure  from 
local  officials  and  acknowledgment  in  the 
deed  transfer  document  that  the  school 
board  had  been  warned  of  the  chemical 
wastes  buried  on  the  site. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer.  Hooker  had 
taken  considerable  care  in  disposing  of  its 
waste  materials.  The  company  placed  them 
in  a  clay-lined  trench  (the  former  canal) 
which  was  then  capped  with  an  additional 
four  feet  of  clay.  Today,  such  a  landfill 
would  probably  receive  EPA  operating  ap- 
proval. Hooker  undertook  such  relatively 
expensive  precautions  because,  as  a  private 
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property  owner,  it  feared  evsntual  damage 
claims  if  its  wastes  ever  cane  Into  contact 
with  third  parties. 

Thus,  private  ownership  '>f  a  potential 
hazard  in  a  litigious  society  i  teemed  to  per- 
form exactly  as  we  might  hope— a  private 
party  acted  in  a  publicly  responsible  manner 
to  protect  its  own  self -interesi  > 

On  the  other  hand,  the  loo  l1  school  board 
politicos  of  Niagara  Falls— a  i  "public  serv- 
ants"—had  few  concerns  alxiut  being  sued 
and  thus  felt  free  to  ignore  any  problems 
their  carelessness  might  creat  e. 

Thus,  the  board  began  its  s  :hool,  but  soon 
found  that  declining  school  populations  re- 
quired less  land  than  originally  anticipated. 
Acting  more  like  stereo-ty]  ileal  rapacious 
capitalists  than  disinterested  public  serv- 
ants, the  board  then  sought  to  sell  the  re- 
maining land  (Including  ttie  dump  site 
itself)  to  a  residential  devi;loper.  Despite 
Hooker's  repeated  warnings  that  the  site 
contained  potentially  ILfe-thi  eatenlng  mate- 
rials and  should  not  be  use<t^  for  residential 
housing,  the  board  eventuall  i  found  a  local 
realtor  unaware  of  the  controversy  and 
swiftly  transferred  the  hot  p<itato  to  him. 

Unlike  Hooker,  neither  the  school  board 
nor  the  unaware  new  owner  M>ncemed  him- 
self with  preserving  the  irtegrity  of  the 
landfill.  Much  of  the  clay  cap  was  scraped 
away,  at  first  during  construction  of  the 
school  and  then  again  for  a  housing  devel- 
opment. Sewers  and  road:  to  serve  the 
latter  were  allowed  to  be  bu  lit  through  the 
site  itself. 

All  these  activities  eventually  combined  to 
allow  the  buried  hazardous  materials  to 
leach  from  the  disposal  site  into  the  sur- 
rounding water  table,  thereb  y  triggering  the 
Love  Canal  "disaster"  story. 

The  real  facts  of  Love  Canal  contradict 
the  "evil  capiUllst"  myth.  ^Hien  a  private 
company  (Hooker)  owned  I  he  property,  it 
was  seriously  concerned  aboi  it  the  long-term 
consequences  of  its  activities ,  and  justifiably 
so,  since  it  expected  to  be  a-ound  for  many 
decades  and  was  fully  aware  of  potential 
legal  claims  that  could  be  wrought  against 
the  firm. 

On  the  other  hand,  political  officials  ob- 
sessed with  the  short  run  (h  )lding  down  tax 
assessments)  and  having  Utile  concern  over 
possible  financial  liability  proved  irresponsi- 
ble guardians  of  public  saf  et:  ^ 

The  neglected  lesson  of  Lokre  Canal  is  that 
it  actually  showed  how  p-ivate  property 
rights  encourage  consideration  of  low-prob- 
ability, long-range  risks.  But  the  "conclu- 
sions" promoted  by  Superfund  advocates 
and  the  national  media  weie  that  the  free 
market  had  failed  to  handle  the  hazardous 
waste  threat  and  a  major  new  federal  pro- 
gram was  essential. 

THE  HEALTH  HOi  lZ 

Love  (Tanal  convinced  Ame  ricans  that  haz- 
ardous waste  dumps  posed  i.  serious  health 
risk  and  required  an  immediate,  emergency 
response.  Yet  followup  studies  at  Love 
Canal  turned  up  no  evidence  of  abnormal 
levels  of  morbidity  or  mortality. 

For  example,  a  distinguish  ed  panel  of  sci- 
entists appointed  by  New  York  Gov.  Hugh 
Carey  reported  in  October  1B80  that  "there 
has  been  no  demonstration  sf  acute  health 
effects  linked  to  exposure!  to  hazardous 
wastes  at  the  Love  Canal  slt^.  The  panel  has 
also  concluded  that  chronici  effects  of  haz- 
ardous waste  exposure  at  Lpve  Canal  have 


neither  been  established  no: 


A  study  by  the  New  Yori:  SUte  Depart- 
ment of  Health  published  in  the  journal  Sci- 
ence in  June  1981  concluded:  "Data  from 


ruled  out  yet.' 
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the  New  York  Cancer  Registry  show  no  evi- 
dence for  higher  cancer  rates  associated 
with  residence  near  the  Love  Canal  toxic 
waste  burial  site  in  comparison  with  the 
entire  state  outside  of  New  York  City." 

In  June  1983.  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol (CDC)  noted  no  excess  illness  among 
persons  living  close  to  the  Love  Canal.  An- 
other CDC  report  in  March  1984  found  "no 
increase  in  the  frequency  of  chromosomal 
abnormalities  ...  of  residents  in  the  Love 
Canal  area." 

The  hysteria  and  political  pressures  that 
have  led  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  Super- 
fund  reflect  an  extremely  successful  effort 
to  repackage  a  traditional  pork  barrel  pro- 
gram as  a  human  health  and  cancer  preven- 
tion measure. 

Superfund  defenders  have  convinced  a  lot 
of  Americans  that  we  are  dealing  with  emer- 
gency situations  and  any  effort  to  correct 
the  program's  problems  will  intolerably  slow 
down  urgent  cleanup  efforts.  Unfortunately, 
such  voodoo  environmentalism  remains 
largely  unchallenged. 

For  many  hundreds  of  years,  mankind  has 
produced  waste  materials  that,  if  improper- 
ly handled,  could  create  health  problems 
and  reduce  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
The  early  dye  works  involved  noxious 
chemicals,  as  did  the  alchemist  shops  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Superfund  is  predicated  on  the 
belief  that  this  hazardous  waste  problem 
has  reached  crisis  proportions  and  now 
poses  an  unusually  severe  risk  to  human 
health  and  the  environment.  The  Super- 
fund  program  embodies  a  sense  of  urgency 
in  which  normal  requirements  of  proof  and 
cost-benefit  analysis  are  suspended.  The 
house  is  on  fire  and  there  is  no  time  for 
careful  consideration. 

Yet  we  really  know  little  about  the  quality 
ol  underground  water  in  the  United  States, 
and  even  less  about  the  actual  health  haz- 
ards that  might  arise  from  toxic  waste 
dumps.  Six  years  after  Love  Canal,  we  still 
don't  know  which  toxic  materials  in  what 
doses  are  dangerous  to  human  beings,  not 
whether  these  dosages  are  likely  to  occur 
given  groundwater  flows  and  normal  coun- 
termeasures. 

Evidence  that  hazardous  materials  in 
dump  sites  have  migrated  into  groundwater 
and  damaged  human  health  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  produce.  The  original  Superfund  leg- 
islation charged  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  with  investigating  such 
toxic  health  hazards,  but  almost  nothing 
has  been  done  (in  keeping  with  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  self-ignorance  directing  federal  envi- 
ronmental policy). 

The  health  threat  of  greatest  salience  In 
fueling  reflexive  support  for  Superfund  is 
cancer,  which  accounts  for  about  one-fourth 
of  all  deaths  in  the  United  SUtes.  But  to 
the  best  estimates  now  available,  lifestyle 
factors  such  as  smoking,  diet,  and  sunshine 
exposure  account  for  the  overwhelming  por- 
tion of  all  cancer  fatalities. 

The  small  fraction  of  cancers  attributable 
to  man-made  chemicals  via  all  modes  of  ex- 
posure—both workplace  and  environmen- 
tal—is perhaps  6  percent.  Since  the  levels  of 
exposure  are  likely  to  be  far  higher  in  occu- 
pational settings,  there  is  little  evidence  to 
date  that  environmental  levels  of  contami- 
nation are  at  all  linked  to  human  cancer. 

Even  using  a  conunon  estimate  that  about 
1  percent  of  all  cancer  can  be  traced  to  envi- 
ronmental pollution,  one  must  recognize 
that  such  a  figure  includes  pollution  from 
airborne  carcinogens,  from  surface  contami- 
nants, from  food  additives,  from  pesticide 
residuals,  and  other  sources.  Only  a  fraction 


of  such  risks  can  be  associated  with  ground- 
water contamination.  Superfund  thus  ad- 
dresses a  tiny  speck  of  the  cancer  problem 
in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  there  are  no  data  that  cancers 
caused  by  manmade  substances  are  increas- 
ing. Elpidemiological  evidence,  of  course, 
caiuiot  absolutely  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
future  rislis  from  manmade  substances: 
however,  existing  data  coupled  with  the  lack 
of  any  evidence  of  higher  cancer  incidence 
in  Europe  (where  hazardous  chemicals  have 
a  much  longer  history)  suggest  that  any 
such  risk  is  small.  Indeed,  growing  research 
indicates  that  mankind  actually  lives,  and 
has  lived  for  thousands  of  years,  in  the 
midst  of  many  natural  carcinogenic  materi- 
als. The  argument  that  human  beings  are  at 
risk  primarily  from  novel,  manmade  chemi- 
cals (appealing  to  nostalgic  fanciers  of  pre- 
industrial  society)  now  appears  to  be  dead 
wrong. 

Since  the  human  health  benefits  from  Su- 
perfund appear  small,  the  case  for  a  massive 
federal  program  in  this  area  must  rely  on  its 
value  in  protecting  vital  groundwater  sup- 
plies. Certainly,  some  wastes  are  leaching 
into  some  acquifers  which  somewhat  re- 
duces their  utility  and  such  damages  should 
be  disciplined.  However,  here  as  elsewhere, 
data  are  extremely  limited  on  the  extent  to 
which  acquifers  are  actually  threatened. 
There  is  certainly  no  evidence  that  hazard- 
ous wastes  are  a  major  or  even  significant 
threat  in  comparison  to  other  factors  en- 
dangering this  vital  resource:  excessive  de- 
pletion (allowing  saltwater  contamination, 
for  example),  government  subsidized  water 
supply  (encouraging  waste),  government 
subsidized  development  (threatening  water 
sheds),  and  the  inefficient  ownership  rights 
which  make  it  difficult  for  individuals  to 
manage  this  resource  privately. 

Even  in  the  area  of  contamination,  the 
major  health  risk  continues  to  be  "natural" 
bacterial  and  viral  contamination  of  water 
supplies,  rather  than  chemical  waste  con- 
tamination. These  risks  are  managed  in  a 
decentralized  fashion,  with  each  water  sup- 
plier and  each  individual  well  user  taking 
precautions  directly.  Nonetheless,  there  is 
no  federal  Sanitary  Waste  Superfund  dedi- 
cated to  digging  up  abandoned  outhouses 
throughout  the  United  SUtes.  (At  least  not 
yet.) 

The  health  threat  from  hazardous  waste 
sites  addressed  by  Superfund  appears  small. 
What  little  we  know  suggests  that  any  mas- 
sive expansion  of  Superfund  based  on 
health  reasons  is  unjustified. 

HAZARDOUS  WAS'rE  CLEAKtn>:  POLITICAL 
GROWTH  INDUSTRY 

Despite  the  deliberate  misreading  of  the 
Love  Canal  incident  and  its  human  health 
consequences.  Congress  rapidly  enacted  the 
Superfund  legislation  to  address  "emergen- 
cy" cleanup  situations  and  orphan  dumps 
and  provided  aii  initial  funding  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion. The  program  promised  to  make  haz- 
ardous wastes  "go  away,"  at  no  cost  to  local 
communities.  The  federal  government  pays 
90  percent,  and  the  state  picks  up  the  re- 
mahiing  expense.  To  the  local  citizenry,  Su- 
perfund is  a  "free  good"  of  all  benefit  and 
no  burden.  Naturally,  the  program  has 
become  extremely  popular. 

The  number  of  sites  "needing"  attention 
has  increased  from  the  initial  400  priority 
sites  (about  one  for  every  congressional  dis- 
trict) to  EPA's  current  estimate  of  2.000 
such  locations.  Superfund 's  sponsors  fur- 
ther encouraged  this  feeding  frenzy  by 
avoiding  any  clear  definition  of  starting  or 
stopping  rules  in  addressing  risk  manage- 


ment responsibilities,  site  selection,  and  de- 
termination of  appropriate  cleanup  strate- 
gies. 

The  Superfund  Act  provides  very  little 
guidance  on  how  serious  threats  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  mere  nuisances.  Under 
Superfund,  hazards  include  any  materials 
that  are  flammable  (e.g.  charcoal  lighters), 
toxic  (insecticides),  corrosive  (Clorox  or 
Oven  Off),  or  reactive  (Drano — or  any  sub- 
stances that  EPA  designates  as  hazardous. 
Moreover,  the  legislation  suggests  and  EPA 
has  adopted  a  definition  of  "hazardous" 
that  gives  considerable  weight  to  extremely 
unlikely  situations.  If  something  might 
happen,  Superfund  assumes  it  will  happen. 
Under  this  worse  case  analysis,  too  many 
sites  are  classified  as  "hazardous"  even 
though,  as  noted  above,  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  overall  human  risk  associated 
with  all  chemical  wastes  is  low. 

Since  Superfund  fails  to  target  the  most 
serious  problems,  EPA  finds  itself  selecting 
projects  based  on  their  political  and  public 
relations  value.  In  case  after  case,  EPA  has 
rushed  to  spend  money  for  "cleanups" 
where  the  threat  to  health  has  been  low  to 
non-existent  or  where  responsibility  could 
obviously  be  assigned.  In  Times  Beach,  Mis- 
souri, for  example,  EPA  purchased  all  the 
homes  in  the  area  for  $30  million  on  the 
basis  of  studies  finding  dioxin  contamina- 
tion of  soil  in  the  area.  Experimental  animal 
studies  do  show  dioxin  to  be  extremely 
toxic:  however,  as  is  often  the  case,  animals 
respond  differently  from  humans,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  humans  have  ever 
suffered  any  chronic  health  problem  from 
exposure  to  this  substance.  That  finding  is 
based  on  epidemiological  studies  of  industri- 
al accidents  in  which  exposures  have  been 
many  times  those  encountered  at  Times 
Beach.  Elizabeth  Whelan  in  her  book  Toxic 
Terrors  noted,  "Times  Beach,  like  Love 
Canal,  is  an  environmental  fiasco.  Decisions 
and  subsequent  actions  were  based  as  much 
on  political  considerations  as  on  public 
health  realities".  A  recent  Scientific  Ameri- 
can article  on  the  dioxin  scare  noted: 

"What  the  agency  [EPA]  has  not  done— 
and  might  be  said  to  have  a  responsibility  to 
do— is  to  try  to  dispel  the  public's  fear  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  that  exposure  to 
low  concentrations  of  TCDD  (dioxin)  in  the 
environment  appears  not  to  have  a  serious 
chronic  effect  on  human  beings." 

EPA  might  have  taken  such  prudent  ac- 
tions, but  given  the  value  of  scare  tactics  to 
an  expanding  Superfund  budget,  we  can  un- 
derstand why  it  did  not. 

Superfund  has  also  encouraged  communi- 
ties to  seek  federal  funding  rather  than  go 
after  responsible  parties.  After  all,  the  pro- 
gram was  originally  Intended  to  clean  up  a 
small  number  of  "abandoned,  orphan"  sites. 
However,  as  the  Love  Canal  incident  indi- 
cates, EPA  has  made  Superfund  monies 
available  whenever  penalizing  the  polluters 
(the  public  officials  in  that  case)  would  be 
politically  difficult.  As  a  result,  Superfund's 
"priority"  list  now  includes  a  number  of 
sites  operated  by  viable  companies  and  even 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  "worst  case  "  criterion  for  risk  assess- 
ment also  encourages  EPA  to  add  low-risk 
sites  to  the  Superfund  program.  James 
Bovard,  an  investigative  journalist,  identi- 
fies one  site,  an  inactive  city  dump  in 
Windom.  Minnesota,  that  was  closed  in 
1974.  As  one  would  expect,  the  wells  on  site 
were  indeed  contaminated,  but  Bovard  notes 
that  E3>A  found  that  off-site  municipal  and 
residential  wells  were  not.  Nonetheless,  the 
site  was  added  to  the  "priority"  list.  Bovard 
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notes:  "If  finding  of  noncontamination  jus- 
tifies adding  this  site  to  the  Superfund  list, 
why  wouldn't  every  past  and  present  city 
dump  in  the  U.S.  be  included?" 

With  so  few  restraints  on  spending,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Administration's  ini- 
tial request  for  a  threefold  Superfund  fund- 
ing increase  to  $5.3  billion  was  dismissed  out 
of  hand  by  both  houses  of  Congress  as  "too 
modest."  Indeed,  most  believe  even  the  $8.5 
billion  "compromise"  now  being  considered 
will  prove  inadequate  given  the  spending  in- 
centives now  built  into  Superfund.  A  recent 
study  by  Putman,  Hayes  &  Bartlett  esti- 
mates that  total  Superfund  program  costs 
could  Jump  to  as  much  as  $81  billion.  A  1985 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  study 
foresaw  a  "need"  for  over  $100  billion  to  get 
the  hazardous  waste  cleanup  Job  done.  But 
even  this  study  admitted  that  increased 
spending  might  have  little  if  any  effect  on 
the  disposal  of  hazardous  waste,  because  of 
bottlenecks  in  the  supply  of  sufficiently 
trained  technical  personnel  and  a  lack  of  ra- 
tional standards  for  cleanup. 

"Spending  large  sums  before  specific 
cleanup  goals  are  set  and  before  permanent 
cleanup  technologies  are  available  leads  to  a 
false  sense  of  security,  a  potential  for  incon- 
sistent cleanup  nationwide,  and  make  little 
environmental  sense."  the  report  concluded. 

PKEDINC  FUND'S  APPETITE:  SEARCH  FOR  DEEP 
POCKETS 

Although  the  political  popularity  of  Su- 
perfund has  resulted  in  major  pressures  to 
increase  funding,  finding  a  way  to  finance 
such  demands  has  delayed  final  congression- 
al reauthorization  of  the  program. 

The  initial  funding  sources  for  Super- 
fund— taxes  levied  on  the  standard  pariahs 
of  American  industry,  the  oil  and  chemical 
Industries,  and  recoveries  from  "responsible 
parties,"  again  largely  oil  and  chemical  com- 
panies—have been  stressed  by  demands  en- 
couraged by  this  legislation.  As  a  result. 
Congress  has  begun  to  consider  new  revenue 
sources. 

Until  recently.  House  conferees  insisted 
upon  increasing  taxes  on  the  oil  and  chemi- 
cal industry  while  Senate  conferees  sought 
a  broad-based  tax  on  manufacturers,  similar 
to  a  national  value-added  tax  (VAT).  Con- 
cern over  the  uncompetitive  status  of  the  fi- 
nancially strapped  oil  and  chemical  indus- 
tries finally  seems  to  have  won  out  over  the 
desire  of  many  House  members  to  bleed 
them  dry.  As  a  result,  there  is  basic  agree- 
ment upon  using  a  broad-based  business 
profits  tax  to  supplement  the  existing  oil 
and  chemical  tax. 

But  the  inequity  of  the  initial  Superfund 
burden  on  the  oil  and  chemical  sector  (why 
should  anyone  be  singled  out  to  address  the 
problems  of  "orphan"  dumps?)  should  not 
blind  one  to  the  equally  inequitable  decision 
to  address  pollution  problems  by  taxing  ev- 
erybody from  ice  cream  to  furniture  manu- 
facturers. Two  wrongs  don't  make  a  right 
and  singling  out  any  group  of  Innocent  par- 
ties and  imposing  on  them  the  costs  of 
cleaning  up  the  pollution  created  by  some- 
one else  is  bad  public  policy. 

Enactment  of  any  new  broad-based  reve- 
nue measure,  even  on  a  limited  basis,  is  akin 
to  introducing  a  tactical  nuclear  weapon 
into  a  conventional  war.  Once  unleashed, 
this  seemingly  "painless"  taxation  almost 
certainly  will  rapidly  Increase.  It  threatens 
uncontrollable  escalation  of  the  tax  burden. 
Imagine  the  combination  of  Superfund's  un- 
quenchable thirst  for  popular  pork  barrel 
projects  with  such  a  renewable  revenue  re- 
source—the fiscal  equivalent  of  an  out-of- 
control  breeder  reactor! 


DEFINING  "RESPONSIBILITT"  IRRESPONSIBLY 

Part  of  Superfund's  cleanup  expenses,  of 
course,  are  supposed  to  be  financed  by  those 
parties  "responsible"  for  creating  hazardous 
waste  problems.  The  Superfund  Act  re- 
quired EPA  to  identify  such  parties— no 
easy  task  in  the  case  of  what  are  after  all 
supposed  to  be  abandoned  sites.  But  Super- 
fund  officials  simply  eliminated  in  practice 
any  normal  usage  of  the  term  "responsibil- 
ity" from  decisions  as  to  who  is  to  be  held 
"responsible." 

The  program  treats  as  a  responsible  party 
anyone  who  has  any  economic  connection 
with  the  dumpsite.  If  a  company  is  found  to 
have  deposited  a  single  barrel  of  waste  at  a 
dumpsite,  it  can  be  held  liable  for  all  site 
cleanup  costs.  These  rules  make  the  jobs  of 
EPA  and  Justice  Department  lawyers  easier, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  fairness  and  efficiency. 

In  a  recent  hearing,  an  'EPh.  enforcement 
lawyer  noted  that  the  legal  responsibility 
standards  now  prevailing  under  Superfund 
have  largely  eliminated  all  arguments  about 
guilt  and  innocence.  The  focus  of  attention 
is  on  who  can  pay. 

A  high-ranking  EPA  official  recently  ad- 
mitted that  the  program  was  custom-made 
to  go  after  big  oU  and  chemical  companies. 
Superfund's  loose  interpretation  of  Joint 
and  several  liability  makes  it  all  too  easy 
and  all  too  tempting  to  prosecute  wealthier 
firms,  rather  than  the  most  responsible  par- 
ties. But  trying  to  impose  legal  responsibil- 
ity on  parties  who  feel  they  have  done  noth- 
ing wrong  can  create  costs  of  its  own— resist- 
ance in  the  form  of  lengthy  litigation  which 
delays  actual  cleanup  operations  and  may 
actually  exceed  the  latter's  cost. 

In  practice,  Superfund's  liability  rules 
make  every  party  involved  with  hazardous 
wastes— the  original  source,  the  transporter, 
the  site  operator— potentially  liable.  Spread- 
ing the  blame  over  such  a  wide  range  of  in- 
dividual parties  not  only  diffuses  responsi- 
bility, it  also  undermines  safety  incentives. 
After  all  if  individual  actions  can  do  little  to 
reduce  liability,  there  is  little  reason  to 
adopt  risk  reduction  measures.  Why  bother 
if  your  ultimate  responsibility  is  determined 
largely  by  the  acts  of  others  outside  your 
control? 

Superfund  abandons  the  'Polluter  Pays" 
principle  (the  costs  of  pollution  should  be 
borne  by  the  polluter)  in  favor  of  a  "Deep 
Pocket"  theory  of  justice.  This  approach 
may  make  it  easier  to  recover  revenues  in 
the  short  run.  But  the  move  toward  a  "no- 
fault"  pollution  policy  drastically  weakens 
incentives  for  individual  parties  to  adopt 
less  polluting  policies  over  time.  Profitable 
"tax"  policy  isn't  good  environmental 
policy. 

insurers:  BEWARE 

The  heavy  legal  club  created  by  Super- 
fund  may  well  put  the  fear  of  God  into  ac- 
cused parties,  but  it  almost  certainly  causes 
more  harm  than  good.  The  unlimited  liabil- 
ity that  might  fall  upon  anyone  associated 
with  a  waste  site  has  seriously  damaged  the 
instirance  market  for  hazardous  waste  man- 
ufacturers, transporters  and  disposers.  In 
the  late  1970s,  several  private  companies 
had  sprung  up  to  provide  such  parties  with 
liability  insurance  coverage,  and  to  encour- 
age more  effective  hazardous  waste  manage- 
ment techniques.  But  with  the  onset  of  Su- 
perfund's megaliability  threat  the  insurers 
ran  to  the  hills. 

If  the  private  insurance  business  for  these 
risks  had  been  allowed  to  develop,  we  would 
have  seen  far  more  progress  in  procedures 
to  gauge  the  risk  of  various  waste-handling 
techniques.  Private  insurers  would  have  had 
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every  incentive  to  spend  the 
out  exactly  what  the  dangers 
forts  would  have  nicely 
work.  Thanks  to  the 
and-several  liability  approach 
we  wind  up  with  neither 
nor   the   market-based 
could  provide. 

NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THt  GROUND 

Instead  of  cleaning  up  hazardous  waste, 
and  protecting  groundwater.  Superfund  re- 
mains more  likely  to  produce  financial 
waste.  Its  parallels  to  the  C|ean  Water  Act 
fiasco  are  alarming. 

In  1972.  Congress  responded  to  the  public 
outcry  over  fish  kUls  and  fli  Lining  rivers  by 
expanding  the  Clean  Water 


Act  of  1963.  It 
set  such  new  goals  as  makiiig  all  U.S.  sur- 
face water  "fishable  and  swimmable"  by 
1983.  and  requiring  all  firms  uid  municipali- 


ties to  achieve  "zero  discharge"  by  1985. 


Congress  voted  to  cover  75 
capital    construction    costs 


governmental 
water  quality 


waste  treatment  facilities.  This  encouraged 
thousands  of  conununities  Ui  construct  new 
and  expanded  sewage  treatm  ;nt  plants.  As  a 
result  total  wastewater  spending  by  all 
levels  of  government  exceeqed  $100  billion 
from  1972  to  1983. 

Unfortunately,  the  Construction  Grants 
Program  under  the  amende(  Act  proved  to 
be  highly  inefficient  and  expensive.  With 
little  money  of  their  own  at  i  take,  local  poli- 
ticians often  elected  to  spend  the  federal 
largess  to  achieve  local  pork  barrel  benefits 
at  the  cost  of  real  environmental  improve- 
ments. Despite  the  massive 
investment,  overall  nationa 
has  changed  little  since  1972 

A  1981  investigative  serie^  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  ('Dirty  Water: 
ure")  observed:  "Elaborate  Ikunks  of  expen- 
sive and  failing  machinery  1  tter  the  Ameri- 
can landscape— the  wreckage  of  Washing- 
ton's good  intentions."  It  ccntinued:  "After 
nine  years  of  massive  fedenl  investment  to 
build  or  upgrade  sewage  trei  itment  works  In 
18,000  communities,  about 
projects  have  been  complete  d,  and  most  are 
small  plants  in  small  comnunities  where 
pollution  threats  are  often 
ous." 

In  some  localities,  federal 
replaced  money  the  commui  lity  had  already 
been  prepared  to  spend  dire<  :tly.  Other  com- 
munities chose  to  wait  for  t  leir  representa- 
tives to  finagle  federal  fina  icing,  while  de- 
ferring local  efforts  that  would  have  result- 
ed in  earher  cleanups.  Mori  over,  when  the 
federal  government  paid,  th(  ;re  was  less  con- 


cern about  designing  local 
worked.  The  Post  review  of 


environmental 


treatment  program  discover  td  that  up  to  91 
per  cent  of  the  new  plants  "don't  perform 
up  to  anti-pollution  requirei^ents  more  than 
half  the  time." 

Nonetheless,  EPA  and  th( 
lobby  kept  pushing  for  more,  more,  more. 
Congress,  driven  by  pork  ba  rel  politics,  was 
much  more  eager  to  award  further  sums  of 
money  than  to  evaluate  w^at  these  funds 
might  be  achieving. 

Finally,  after  10  years  of  ^creasing  scan 
dais  and  failed  plans,  the 
the  Congress,  and  even  thi  environmental 
community  came  to  their  sepses.  Among  the 
substantial    changes    made 
Water  Act  were  these  key  tidjustments: 
federal    share    of    construction    costs 
dropped  to  55  per  cent  and 
gible  projects  was  reduced.  lit  was  recognized 
that  local  governments  wen :  far  more  likely 


per  cent  of  the 
for    municipal 


the  least  seri- 


funding  simply 


solutions  that 
the  wastewater 


in    the    Clean 
the 
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the  range  of  eli- 
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to  build  ftppropriately  sized  and  designed  f  a- 
elUtlea  if  their  own  funds  were  at  risk. 

Indeed,  in  many  ways  the  design  of  Super- 
fund  is  far  Inferior  to  the  deeply  flawed 
deidgn  of  the  Construction  Grants  Program. 
The  latter,  after  all,  required  substantial 
local  coat  sharing  (up  to  25%)  compared  to  a 
aero  requirement  under  Superfund.  More- 
over, waste  treatment  plants  engender  some 
local  opposition— they  can  create  a  local 
nuisance.  In  contrast,  no  one  is  likely  to 
oppose  a  project  to  move  a  dump  (hazardous 
or  not)  from  his  neighborhood.  Moreover, 
the  technology  of  waste  water  cleanup  is  far 
more  developed  and  the  ability  to  monitor 
what  one  has  achieved  far  easier.  The  leak- 
proof  dump  and  the  zero-pollution  treat- 
ment facility  have  not  yet  been  Invented 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
what  is  happening  under-groimd.  In  fact, 
Superfund  overkill  may  actually  make  the 
environment  a  more  dangerous  place.  A 
"public  health"  program  that  begins  by  dis- 
turbing chemical  graveyards  raises  serious 
questions.  Extensive  monitoring  via  test 
wells  could  create  infiltration  channels  for 
groundwater  contamination  where  none  ex- 
isted before.  The  movement  of  hazardous 
wastes  Is  itself  a  hazardous  activity,  in  many 
cases  more  risky  then  simply  leaving  the 
material  where  it  was  originally. 

suFnruHO  nkkos  rethimkihg,  not 

RXAUTHORIZATIOR 

The  Superfund  "debate"  has  barely 
moved  beyond  the  proposition  that  hazard- 
ous wastes  are  potentially  harmful  and 
therefore  more  federal  spending  is  neces- 
sary. But  Congress,  having  learned  little 
from  its  past  environmental  policy  failures, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  write  another 
blank  check  to  pursue  an  undefined  concept 
of  cleanliness. 

To  sustain  a  veto  of  the  reauthorization 
measure  likely  to  come  out  of  conference 
later  this  month,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion must  seriously  fight  the  Superfund 
steamroller  on  environmental,  not  Just 
fiscal,  grounds.  It  must  make  clear  that  al- 
though sharing  the  stated  goals  of  Super- 
fund's  patrons,  it  finds  serious  problems  in 
their  means. 

The  Administration  should  express  grave 
doubts  about  the  benefits  obtained  from  the 
$1.6  billion  already  expended,  and  assert  that 
it  sees  no  likelihood  additional  spending  will 
be  used  more  efficiently  without  major  re- 
form of  the  program's  design  flaws.  At  a 
minimum,  it  should  insist  upon  higher  local 
cost-sharing,  more  careful  weighing  of  costs 
and  benefits,  and  better  targeted  liability 
rules. 

Tactically,  the  first  step  Is  to  gain  time  to 
educate  the  public  by  substituting  a  short- 
term  extension  of  Superfund  (untU  the  next 
Congress)  In  place  of  the  sweeping  five-year 
reauthorlzati<Hi.  But  if  the  Administration 
merely  playa  for  time  and  exercises  damage 
control  with  no  larger  sense  of  purpose,  it 
wHl  have  achieved  little. 

Strategically,  the  Administration  must  use 
the  time  wlaely  to  come  to  gripe  with  its 
greatest  weakness  in  environmental  policy— 
its  faflure  to  develop  a  market-oriented  envi- 
ronmental policy.  In  the  Superfund  area, 
this  means  taking  off  the  green  eyeshades 
and  arguing  boldly  for  more  imaginative, 
leas  Intrude  alternative  to  address  the 
problems  posed  by  hazardous  dimips,  pri- 
marily the  protection  of  the  nation's 
groundwater  supplies.  Developing  an  ade- 
quate strategy  will  take  time;  however,  it 
would  Include  reorgantadng  aquifer  property 
rights,  "labeling"  of  suspect  site  materials 


to  ensure  self-identifying  of  contamination, 
and  reconsideration  of  other  governmental 
policies  (pricing,  subsidies,  conservation) 
which  affect  water  quality. 

More  than  five  years  into  the  "Reagan 
Revolution,"  it's  time  to  stop  running  for 
cover  on  the  environmental  front  and  start 
taking  the  offensive. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MITCH- 
ELL FOR  EFFORTS  REGARD- 
ING SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  acknowledge  the  fine  work  of 
our  colleague.  Senator  Mitchell,  who 
is  the  coordinator  of  the  1986  Congres- 
sional Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jews.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
has  been  instrumental  in  further  sen- 
sitizing the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  American  people  to  the  tragic 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  As  coordinator, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  succeeded 
in  his  central  task  by  encouraging  Sen- 
ators to  provide  statements  for  the 
Congressional  Recoro  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  refuseniks. 

Mr.  President.  I  too,  am  working  for 
the  release  of  Soviet  Jews  wanting  to 
emigrate.  Some  time  ago  I  adopted  a 
refusenik  family,  the  Khassins  who 
live  in  Moscow.  Dr.  Gennady  Khassin 
and  his  wife  Natasha,  and  their  two 
daughters,  Helen  and  Yehudith,  have 
been  refuseniks  for  nearly  10  years 
since  they  first  applied  for  emigration 
in  1976.  Before  they  lost  their  jobs,  be- 
cause of  their  interest  In  emigrating. 
Dr.  Khassin  was  a  university  professor 
and  Mrs.  Khassin  worked  with  the 
Jewish  Cultural  and  Emigration  Move- 
ment. The  Khassins  are  now  under 
continuing  and  intense  pressure  from 
the  KGB.  and  are  in  real  danger  of 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  long  as  the  Khassin  family  re- 
mains in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  subsequent- 
ly in  danger,  I  will  be  working  for 
their  release. 

Along  with  Senator  Mitchell  from 
Maine.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
work  for  the  release  of  those  Soviet 
Jews  wishing  to  emigrate.  At  this 
point,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Recoro  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  re- 
cently sent  to  Soviet  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev,  on  behalf  of  the 
Khassin  family.  Should  the  General 
Secretary  respond  to  my  letter.  I  will 
be  sure  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

XJ&.  Skrate. 
Waahington,  DC,  July  11. 1988. 
His  Excellency  Mikhail  Oorbachkv, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  CommunUt  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union.   The  Kremlin,  Motcoio,  RSFSR, 
U.S.S.R. 

DBAS  Mr.  OnmtAi.  Sbcrbtart;  It  has  been 
several  months  now  since  my  most  recent 
correspondence  to  you  concerning  Oennady 
and  Natasha  Khassin  and  their  two  daugh- 
ters   of    Shossenaya    40,    apartment    74 


Moscow.  As  you  know,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  Khassins'  welfare.  They 
have  been  awaiting  OVIR's  permlsaion  to 
emigrate  for  nearly  ten  years  now. 

I  am  deeply  distressed  that  the  Khassins 
have  not  been  allowed  to  emigrate.  They 
have  endured  severe  persecution  for  practic- 
ing the  Jewish  faith  and  standing  up  for 
human  rights.  I  understand  that  the  KQB 
has  even  made  death  threats  against  them. 
As  you  know,  religious  persecution  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  Accords  and  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights.  The  U.S.S.R  has  signed  both  of 
these  agreements.  Why  don't  Soviet  offi- 
cials live  up  to  those  international  agree- 
ments? 

As  a  United  States  Senator  who  shares 
your  concern  for  peace  and  Improved  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries,  I  appeal  to 
you  to  do  everything  In  your  power  to  bring 
about  the  speedy  emigration  of  the  entire 
Khassin  family.  Your  efforts  in  this  regard 
will  send  an  important  signal  to  the  world 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  takes  its  International 
agreements  seriously. 

I  eagerly  await  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Orkin  G.  Hatch, 

U.S.  Senator. 


40TH     ANNIVERSARY      OP     FUL- 
BRIGHT  INTERNATIONAL 

SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  marked  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Pulbright  International  Scholar- 
ship Program  named  for  its  founder 
and  main  supporter,  J.  William  Ful- 
bright.  Pulbright  grants  are  a  living 
testimony  to  a  great  man's  desire  to 
advance  world  understanding.  Influ- 
enced by  the  two  World  Wars  and  the 
devastation  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasa- 
ki, Senator  Pulbright,  then  a  young 
legislator  from  Arkansas,  secured  pas- 
sage of  the  foreign  exchange  program 
on  August  1,  1946.  Since  that  time, 
more  than  155.000  persons— 54.000 
Americans  and  101,000  foreigners- 
have  received  Fulbrights  to  study, 
teach,  lecture,  or  conduct  research. 

Future  American  leaders,  scholars. 
Nobel  laureates,  athletes,  writers,  and 
even  one  of  our  colleagues.  Senator 
Mo'TNiHAN,  have  spent  time  abroad 
with  the  aid  of  a  Pulbright  grant.  For- 
eign alumni  of  the  Pulbright  program 
have  risen  to  the  highest  positions  in 
their  own  countries,  including  the  cur- 
rent prime  minister  of  Sweden.  Ingvar 
Carlsson. 

Senator  Pulbright  originally  began 
the  program  with  the  hope  that  better 
world  understanding  would  allow 
people  to  avoid  the  tragedies  of  world 
war  which  had  afflicted  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century.  A  Pulbright 
grant,  as  the  Senator  explained  last 
week  in  the  Washington  Post,  was 
simply  "to  make  people  stop  looking  at 
one  another  as  things— things  like 
'Communists'  or  'imperialists'  or  'so- 
cialists' or  what  not— names  that  con- 
note something  other  than  human 
beings.  If  we  can  do  that,  we  will  be  a 
little  less  inclined  to  kill  one  another." 
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Unfortunately,  40  years  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Pulbright  scholar- 
ships, the  fact  that  people  are  still 
looking  at  each  other  as  Communists, 
imperialists,  or  socialists  is  disappoint- 
ing, but  not  discouraging.  On  the  40th 
anniversary  of  this  important  occa- 
sion, it  is  time  to  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  Senator  Fulbright's  dream.  As 
a  great  admirer  of  his,  I  sponsored  the 
International  Scholarship  Program 
last  year  as  a  small  step  to  widen  the 
opening  for  world  cooperation  that 
Senator  Pulbright  began  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  two  articles 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  noting  the 
anniversary  of  the  Pulbright  program. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Aug.  2, 

1986] 

Pttlbright  At  40 

(By  Ray  Jenkins) 

He  complains  that  he  is  "getting  old," 
that  he  can't  read  as  much  as  he  used  to. 
that  aches  4c  pains  make  it  an  ordeal  to  get 
around  18  holes  on  the  Burning  Tree  golf 
course.  But  even  as  he  speaks  you  catch  a 
glint  of  mischief  In  the  imdimmed  eyes.  The 
fact  is,  he  can  still  post  a  93  on  a  good  day 
at  Burning  Tree,  and  his  applications  of  his- 
tory's lessons  to  contemporary  affairs  are  as 
trenchant  and  biting  as  ever.  And  you  sense 
that  his  references  to  "cranky  old  men"  are 
Intended  as  a  subtle  Judgment  of  the  man 
who,  only  six  years  his  Junior,  occupies  the 
White  House  today. 

At  81,  J.  WUliam  Pulbright  basked  this 
week  in  a  moment  of  deserved  glory  as  a 
grateful  world  observed  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  student  exchange  program  which 
he  brought  Into  being.  It  was  his  first  major 
undertaking  as  a  young  United  States  sena- 
tor In  1946.  and  he  still  regards  it  as  the 
most  Important  achievement  In  a  life  of 
public  service  which  Included  the  longest 
tenure  In  history— 15  years— as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  guiding  idea  behind  the  program,  he 
noted  in  a  reflective  interview  this  week, 
was  simple:  To  avoid  nuclear  war,  "That 
may  sound  pretentious,"  he  said,  "but  that 
was  its  main  purpose." 

He  was  ideally  suited  to  the  task.  Al- 
though he  had  grown  up  In  the  "parochial" 
environment  of  smaU-town  Arkansas,  he 
was  bright  enough  to  win  a  coveted  Rhodes 
scholarship.  Through  exposure  to  history  at 
the  great  English  university  at  Oxford,  he 
began  to  form  his  ideas  about  the  perverse 
human  tendency  to  confuse  power,  especial- 
ly military  power,  with  virtue  and  morality. 
What  he  witnessed  in  the  next  two  dec- 
ades—the extermination  camps  of  Europe, 
the  use  of  atomic  bombs  in  Japan— rein- 
forced his  sense  of  doom. 

It  was  out  of  his  pessimism  that  arose  the 
idea  of  the  educational  foreign  exchange 
program. 

Pulbright  maintains  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  "luck"  involved  in  establishing  the  pro- 
gram, but  a  larger  measure  of  the  success 
lay  in  ills  tenacity  and  Imagination.  Operat- 
ing among  senators  who  were  "so  conserva- 
tive that  they  didn't  believe  that  anything 
should  happen  for  the  first  time,"  he  con- 
cocted a  device  which  required  no  appro- 


priation of  money:  War  surplus  materials 
would  be  sold  off  abroad  for  foreign  curren- 
cies and  credits  which  would  then  support 
the  sending  of  American  students  abroad 
and  bringing  foreign  students  here.  Much 
political  and  legislative  dexterity  was  re- 
quired to  get  around  such  formidable  fig- 
ures as  Tennessee's  isolationist  and  reac- 
tionary Sen.  Kenneth  McKellar,  who 
warned  F\ilbright.  "Young  man,  you  are 
doing  a  dangerous  thing  to  expose  American 
students  to  'foreignisms'." 

The  program  was  still  In  its  Infancy  when 
Pulbright  had  to  fight  off  the  assault  of 
Sen.  Joe  McCarthy,  who  delighted  in  refer- 
ring to  "Sen.  Halfbrlght."  But  the  bullyism 
of  the  briefcase  demagogue  was  no  match 
for  the  cool  and  measured  logic  of  Pul- 
bright: McCarthy  soon  dropped  the  ex- 
change program  from  ills  "list"  of  subver- 
sive menaces. 

The  last  major  battle  for  survival  came 
with  the  advent  of  Ronald  Reag&n,  who 
first  tried  to  cut  the  program's  $43  million 
budget  in  half.  But  the  proctosal  backfired, 
serving  to  arouse  the  growing  body  of  Pul- 
bright alumni  and  other  supporters,  and  in- 
stead of  being  cut.  the  appropriation  was  In- 
creased. 

A  few  years  ago  Welwter's  Third  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  entered  the  word  "FVl- 
bright"  as  a  new  common  noun  defining  the 
scholarship.  There  are  today  155.000  "Pul- 
brights"  throughout  the  world,  two-thirds 
of  them  foreigners,  and  many  of  whom  are 
new  reaching  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  academla— such  diverse  figures  as, 
to  name  a  representative  sample.  Sen. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  of  New  York,  President 
Derek  Bok  of  Harvard,  and  Ingvar  Carlsson, 
the  new  prime  minister  of  Sweden. 

His  greatest  hope,  the  former  Senator  ex- 
plained this  week  to  a  group  of  foreign  Jour- 
nalists which  Included  several  "Pulbrights," 
was  simply  "to  make  people  stop  looking  at 
one  another  as  f/iinffs- things  like  'commu- 
nists' or  'Imperialists'  or  'socialists'  or  what- 
not—names that  connote  something  other 
than  human  beings.  If  we  can  do  ttiat,  we 
will  be  a  little  less  inclined  to  kill  one  an- 
other." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  1. 1986] 
By    Definition,    an    Enduring   I»rogram— 

Each    Year,    4,500    Coveted    Pulbright 

Scholarships  Are  Awarded 

(By  Jonathan  Karp) 

Becoming  an  entry  in  an  encyclopedia  is 
tough  enough,  but  you  have  to  do  some- 
thing really  special  to  crack  the  dictionary. 
Porty  years  ago  today,  former  Senator  J. 
William  Pulbright  accomplished  just  that, 
when  President  Harry  S  Truman  signed  his 
act  to  award  scholarships  to  students  with 
funds  owed  the  United  States  by  Western 
Europe. 

Here's  what  a  1984  edition  of  "Webster's 
New  World  Dictionary"  has  to  say: 

Pul-brlght  (fool'brit')  adj.  [after  J.W.  Fvl- 
bright  ( 1905-  ).  U.S.  Senator  from  Arkansas] 
designating,  of,  or  holding  a  scholarship  or 
grant  In  a  U.S.  government  program  for  the 
exchange  of  U.S.  and  foreign  scholars, 
teachers,  etc.:  the  fimds  are  largely  derived 
from  the  sale  of  U.S.  surplus  property 
abroad  — n.  a  Pulbright  scholarstilp,  grant, 
or  scholar. 

"I  didn't  anticipate  all  the  developments, 
by  no  means,"  said  Pulbright,  81,  now  coun- 
sel to  the  law  firm  Hogan  and  Hartson  after 
serving  30  years  In  the  Senate.  That  his 
name  rolls  off  the  tip  of  many  an  aspiring 
scholar's  tongue  seems  almost  Incidental  to 
him. 


Today,  more  than  155,000 
Americans    and     101.000 
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persons— 54.000 
i  oreigners— have 


in    the    progrun.    Originally, 
plan  was  to  enable  Western 


participated 

part  of  the 

Ehirope  to  work  off  war  d^bts  by  housing 

and   educating   Pulbright   icholars.   These 

days,  it  is  funded  by  the  U.i5.  Treasury  and 

other  governments.  Congress  appropriated 

$82  million  for  the  program  n  1985. 

About  4,500  new  grants  are  awarded  annu- 
ally to  students,  teachers  ar  d  scholars,  who 
study,  teach  and  conduct  "esearch  in  120 
participating  countries.  Their  pursuits 
range  from  setting  up  a  dan<  e  studio  In  Zim- 
l>abwe  to  examining  the  use  of  the  harp 
among  tum-of-the-century  Viennese  com- 
posers while  studying  In  Aus  Lria. 

Por  Pulbright,  the  progrim's  goal  is  to 
foster  better  understandini  (  among  coun- 
tries. Pulbright  said  he  was  Inspired  to  pro- 
pose the  legislation  by  the  :wo  world  wars, 
the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki, 
and  his  own  experiences  as  1 1  Rhodes  Schol- 
ar studlng  history  at  Oxford 

"I  think  In  the  long  run.  If  we  don't  have  a 
nuclear  war  in  the  meantine  .  .  .  this  kind 
of  activity  will  contribute  significantly  to 
the  development  of  people  who  have  judg- 
ment about  these  affairs,"  Pulbright  said. 
"Better  judgment  than  to  resort  to  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II." 

It  took  Pulbright  almost  a  year  to  gain 
passage  of  the  act.  which  pt  .ssed  the  Senate 
easily  but  stalled  in  the  Hoi  se.  According  to 
FXilbright.  subcommittee  chairman  Rep. 
William  M.  Whittington  (D-Miss.)  would 
not  support  the  program  because  it  did 
nothing  for  the  schools  In  V  Ississlppi. 

Pulbright  said  he  had  almost  given  up 
when  a  common  friend,  William  P.  Clayton, 
then  undersecretary  of  state,  persuaded 
Wtilttington  to  support  the  program. 

Meanwhile.  Pulbright  sail,  he  "talked  to 
anybody  I  could"  about  the  program,  gained 
former  president  Herbert  H  oover's  endorse- 
ment and  wooed  the  press.  "On  my  agenda 
it  was  big,  but  it  wasn't  or  anyone  else's," 
Pulbright  said. 

Among  the  many  dlstlngu  ished  Americans 
who  have  won  Pulbright  J  kiholarships  are 
Harvard  University  President  Derek  Bok 
and  University  of  Chicago  ]>resldent  Hanna 
H.  Gray;  economists  Martin  Peldsteln  and 
Milton  Priedman;  Nobel  laireate  scientists 
Hans  Bethe.  James  Watson  and  Joshua  Le- 
derberr.  writers  Joseph  Hel  er,  John  Updike 
and  Eudora  Welty;  composers  Aaron  Cop- 
land and  Philip  Glass:  Sen!  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  (D-N.Y.)  and  Michael  Armacost, 
under  secretary  of  state  for  political  affairs. 

"I  think  It  made  us  mort  Internationally 
minded,  more  cosmopolitan  more  aware  of 
Intellectual  complexities  anil  more  aware  of 
what  was  particularly  Amirican  on  one's 
background  and  experlencis,"  said  Hanna 
Gray,  who  studied  history  at  Oxford  from 
1950  to  1952. 

The  Pulbright  program  plans  to  celebrate 
its  40th  aimlversary  with  a  series  of  ex- 
changes between  foreign  and  American 
scholars  and  artists.  Also  pbinned  is  a  series 
of  international  satellite  teleconferences 
with  educators  and  academics  and  a  Wash- 
ington conference  to  bring  together  leaders 
In  higher  education. 

Pulbright  considers  the  program  his  top 
legislative  accomplishment  although  be 
thinks  his  constituents  mi^ht  disagree.  "I 
got  more  public  approval  in  Arkansas  for  re- 
moving the  tax  on  oil  margarine  then  I  get 
from  the  exchange.  "  he  sale . 

Above  all.  he's  modest  at  out  his  role.  "I 
just  introduced  the  legislation,"  said  Pul- 
bright; it  was  the  press,  h;  believes,  that 
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turned  his  sunume  into  an  adjective. 
"They've  done  It  on  so  many  bills,"  he  said, 
and.  drawing  a  parallel  with  the  1985  defi- 
cit-reduction legislation,  added,  "That 
Rudman  bill.  What  do  you  call  that?" 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry.  The  hour  of 
11:30  having  arrived  and  passed,  am  I 
correct  in  assuming  that  the  order  of 
business  is  now  the  defense  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  scheduled  for  morning  business 
has  elapsed  at  11:30,  the  Senator  is 
correct. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2638)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescril>e  military 
personnel  levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise  and  improve  mili- 
tary compensation  programs,  to  improve  de- 
fense procurement  procedures,  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  restuned  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 
Pending: 

(1)  Byrd  (for  Kennedy  and  Weicker) 
Amendment  No.  2414,  to  set  forth  a  compre- 
hensive and  complete  framework  to  guide 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  in  helping 
to  bring  an  end  to  apartheid  In  South  Africa 
and  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  nonra- 
cial,  democratic  form  of  government. 

A  motion  was  entered  to  close  further 
debate  on  Amendment  No.  2414  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  a  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  would  occur  on 
Thursday,  August  7. 

(2)  Dole  Amendment  No.  2417  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  2414).  of  a  perfecting  nature,  to 
promote  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment, (jeace.-  stability  and  democracy  in 
Central  America,  to  encourage  a  negotiated 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  the  region,  and 
toward  these  ends,  to  enable  the  President 
to  provide  additional  economic  assistance 
for  the  Central  American  democracies  as 
well  as  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance,  subject  to  certain  terms 
and  conditions. 

A  motion  was  entered  to  close  further 
debate  on  Amendment  No.  2417  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  a  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  would  occur  on 
Thursday,  August  7. 

Bir.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  left  last  night,  I  made  the 
statement,  together  with  my  friend 
from  Georgia,  that  our  staff,  both  of 
the  staffs,  would  work  during  the 
night  and  this  morning  on  the  amend- 
ments that  we   had.  There  were  a 


number,  I  believe  it  reached  138.  Now 
there  ue  a  great  deal  of  these  amend- 
ments that  were  filed  with  no  inten- 
tion of  ever  calling  them  up.  They 
were  protecting  amendments  that 
were  filed. 

While  I  cannot  get  an  exact  number 
from  our  staffs  yet  that  they  feel  can 
be  expeditiously  handled  on  the  floor, 
I  do  believe  that  we  might  get  that 
number  down  to  somewhere  around  70 
to  80.  Now  that  sounds  like  quite  a  re- 
duction, but  it  leaves  a  great  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  in  a  time  that  is 
rather  confusing,  where  we  have  a 
vote  coming  up  on  South  Africa, 
where  we  have  a  vote  coming  up  on 
the  Contras,  together  with  the  debt 
limit,  which  is  still  pending.  So  I  am 
not  anticipating  any  real  quick  com- 
pletion of  this  bill. 

However,  the  bill  is  open  for  amend- 
ment and  I  would  urge  Members  who 
have  amendments  to  call  them  up  at 
this  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
have  an  amendment? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  conferring  with  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  to  determine  whether 
he  had  a  much  shorter  amendment 
that  he  would  want  to  offer  at  this 
point.  If  he  does  not.  then  I  do  have 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  have 
an  amendment:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
do  have  two  amendments,  but  I  want 
to  wait  until  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  here  before  I  call 
them  up.  I  am  ready. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  have  an  amendment  we  have 
discussed,  the  Coast  Guard  amend- 
ment, that  is  going  to  be  accepted,  as  I 
understand  it.  If  I  can  present  that 
early  on,  I  would  like  to  do  it.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  others  are  more  controver- 
sial, but  if  I  could  get  the  Coast  Guard 
amendment  out  of  the  way  soon.  I 
would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Nitnn  is  here.  I  will  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  set  the  pending 
amendment  aside,  if  that  is  agreeable, 
and  proceed  on  my  amendment  or 
amendments,  and  then  I  know  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  an 
amendment.  He  has  very  graciously 
consented  to  allow  me  to  go  ahead, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  to  my  friend  from  Alaska, 
we  did  discuss  this  amendment.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that 
the  Coast  Guard  needs  help.  It  needs 
far  more  help  and  attention  than  this 
Congress  gives  it. 

But  unfortunately,  to  include  these 
smns  in  this  bill.  I  am  afraid  would  be 
impossible.  We  just  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  statement.  My 
amendment  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriations if  we  can  find  them.  As 


the  Senator  knows,  the  cturent  cir- 
ciunstances  are  such  that  often,  as  we 
go  through  these  bills  in  the  appro- 
priations process,  we  find  the  other 
body  will  not  agree  to  some  of  the 
moneys  that  we  have  authorized  but 
they  would  agree  to  other  things  like 
the  Coast  Guard. 

We  have  an  agreement  now  this 
year.  If  it  is  not  authorized,  there  will 
be  no  new  money.  And  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  given  additional  tasks 
in  the  Caribbean,  in  the  Pacific,  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  They  have  been 
now  mandated  by  new  bills,  we  have 
the  High  Seas  Drug  Enforcement  Act. 
the  act  to  prevent  pollution  from 
ships,  the  National  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act.  the  Port  and  Tanker 
Safety  Act,  and  the  200-mile  limit  bill. 

They  are  stretched  beyond  their  ca- 
pabilities now.  and  unless  we  can  find 
a  way  to  meet  some  of  their  needs 
through  an  authorized  appropriation, 
some  of  those  fimctions  will  have  to  be 
cut  out  in  the  appropriations  process. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  specifi- 
cally to  the  fact  that  this  bill  author- 
izes a  4-percent  increase  for  the  mili- 
tary. The  Coast  Guard  is  a  military 
entity.  This  means  that  if  this  bill 
passes  we  will  have  to  fund  out  of  the 
existing  level  of  appropriations  the 
funds  for  the  Coast  Guard.  In  terms  of 
the  defense  function,  the  Senator's 
bill  funds  that  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  They  do  not  have  to  absorb 
it. 

This  bill,  in  and  of  itself,  will  reduce 
the  Coast  Guard  level  of  available 
funds  by  about  $100  million;  a  4-per- 
cent increase  is  $100  million.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  necessity  to  add 
the  authorization  for  the  money. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  will  consider 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are 
trying  to  have  the  authority  there  to 
provide  the  funding  if  it  becomes 
available  in  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. We  are  not  trying  to  bust  the 
budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  appropriations  bill 
will  be  subject  to  both  the  budget  ceil- 
ings in  terms  of  budget  authority  and 
outlays.  This  bill  is  not  subject  to 
either. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  trying  to  meet 
those  targets  but  it  is  just  a  target  for 
the  Senator's  bill.  It  is  an  absolute  lim- 
itation for  the  appropriations  bill  that 
I  manage.  I  am  urging  that  the  au- 
thorization conunittee  recognize  the 
need  for  an  authorization  here  to 
make  the  money  available  if  it  be- 
comes available  in  the  appropriations 
pr(x:ess. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  this 
body  that  has  a  higher  regard  for  the 
Coast  Guard  than  I  have.  I  have  at- 
tended their  schools  throughout  the 
years.  I  know  that  they  are  not  ade- 
quately recognized.  But  here  is  the 
problem  that  we  are  facing.  This  is  a 
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defense  bill.  All  of  these  new  projects 
that  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  as- 
signed are  not  defense  projects.  In 
fact,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  de- 
fense. But  I  might  say  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  now  being  asked  to  join  in 
some  of  these  projects.  There  is  no 
money  that  I  know  of  in  the  defense 
bill  that  could  be  diverted. 

If  the  Senator  can  find  money  in  an- 
other place,  and  we  can  move,  there  is 
no  problem.  I  Just  caimot  take  it  out 
of  the  defense  bill  in  order  to  finance 
this  particular  item. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  one  of  the  Coast  Guard's  respon- 
sibilities is  the  administration  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  maritime  defense 
zones.  There  is  no  funding  in  the  de- 
fense bill  for  that  activity.  The  Coast 
Guard  must  maintain  the  same  pay 
scale  as  the  military  by  law  and  I 
think  that  is  good.  They  are  military 
officers  in  wartime.  They  are  civilian 
officers  in  peacetime.  But  unless  the 
defense  bill  will  fund  the  responsibil- 
ities that  the  defense  establishment 
puts  on  the  Coast  Guard,  then  we  will 
have  no  alternative  but  to  cut  the 
Coast  Guard  loose  from  the  military 
in  peacetime,  and  tell  the  military 
that  the  Coast  Guard  cannot  do  these. 
The  High  Seas  Drug  Enforcement  Act 
puts  the  Coast  Guard  in  a  role  that 
takes  them  far  beyond  their  prior  zone 
of  activity. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  they  were  in- 
volved in  all  of  these  Caribbean  and 
South  American  activities,  and  I  think 
justifiably  so.  We  now  put  Coast 
Guard  people  on  naval  vessels  and  use 
the  naval  vessels  under  the  command 
of  the  Coast  Guard  in  drug  interdic- 
tion. All  of  that  involves  expenses  that 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  in  my  Judgment.  We  have 
been  successful  3  out  of  the  last  4 
years  in  providing  approximately  $300 
million  to  $375  million  a  year  out  of 
the  defense  bill.  Because  of  our  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator's  committee 
this  year,  we  cannot  do  that. 

I  am  raising  the  issue  on  the  floor 
primarily  so  everyone  will  know  that 
the  Coast  Guard  will  be  cut  approxi- 
mately $375  million  unless  I  put  an 
amendment  on  the  Senator's  bill  to 
authorize  us  to  use  the  funds  from  the 
defense  if  we  can  find  it. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  last  year  we 
found  savings  from  prior  years  and 
fimded  that.  It  did  not  impede  the  ciu*- 
rent  year.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  what  the  Senator  is  suggesting 
be  done  is  a  proper  thing.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  the  administrative  branch  of 
our  Government  recognizes  the  Coast 
Guard  in  a  better  way  than  it  has.  I 
happen  to  have  discussed  this  item 
with  the  President  yesterday,  the  fact 
that  we  needed  money  for  this  because 
the  State  Department  has  authorized 
the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard.  In  fact, 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  we  are 


talking  about  our  military  helping 
stop  the  flow  of  narcotics.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  the  only  thing  we  have,  the 
only  body  that  wears  uniforms  that 
can  make  an  arrest.  Until  we  can 
change  that  we  are  going  to  have  some 
problems. 

Let  me  make  a  suggestion  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Our  staffs  have 
been  working  on  this.  Let  our  staffs 
continue  during  the  day  to  see  if  we 
can  find  some  money.  I  can  tell  the 
Senator,  and  I  know  the  Senator 
knows  it  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  de- 
fense money  is  absolutely  dried  up.  We 
do  not  have  another  dime.  But  if  we 
can  find  it,  let  us  look  for  it,  let  our 
staffs  work  on  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appreciate,  Mr. 
President,  what  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona said.  I  want  to  do  what  he  wants 
to  do.  It  is  his  bill.  I  will  not  offer  this 
amendment  if  the  Senator  opposes  it. 
But,  again,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  his 
attention  that  quite  often  in  the  ap- 
propriations process  we  find  items 
that  have  been  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ator's armed  services  bill  that  for  one 
reason  or  another  cannot  go  forward. 
We  take  that  money  and  apply  it  to 
areas  that  have  been  in  need.  In  the 
past,  those  have  been  unauthorized. 

Because  of  our  long  disagreement 
over  the  1986  bill  we  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  that  I  intend  to  observe; 
that  is,  we  will  not  appropriate  money 
for  unauthorized  accounts.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  these  that  I  will  attempt 
to  get  it  authorized  so  that  in  the 
event  money  becomes  available  in  our 
process,  which  the  Senator  does  not 
identify  yet  in  his,  we  can  fund  the 
Coast  Guard.  We  will  not  take  money 
away  from  those  items  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  given  higher  priority  to,  and 
have  committed  that  to  the  Armed 
Services  Conunittee.  But  in  this  proc- 
ess we  have  to  have  some  extra  au- 
thorization so  that  we  can  in  fact  use 
money  that  is  either  savings  from 
prior  years  that  materializes,  or  sav- 
ings that  materialize  because  of  some 
project  that  the  Senator  has  author- 
ized for  which  it  is  not  possible  to  go 
ahead. 

If  we  do  not,  then  all  I  can  say  again 
is  without  this  authorization  there  will 
be  an  effective  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  amoimt  of  $375 
million. 

Incidentally,  it  is  more  than  that,  be- 
cause we  also  funded  some  other  items 
in  the  bill  that  were  not  controversial 
that  are  not  authorized. 

Mr.  PELL,  wm  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  want  to  provide  very 
strong  support  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  speak  perhaps  personally.  I 
think  I  am  the  only  Coast  Guard  offi- 
cer in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  My  colleague  is  one. 


Guard 


company 


Mr.  PELL.  Good. 
tired  captain  in  the  Coa^t 
serve. 

I  well  remember  in 
enlisting  in  the  Coast 
ably  before  Pearl  Harbok- 
normal   law   enf orcemen , 
Guard  work.  Bingo;  the 
The   whole   ship's 
that  ship  gray.  We  did  ii 
because  we  could  not 
until  we  had,  and  we  weije 
Navy.  For  5  years  we  weije 
Navy. 

At  the  begiiming  of 
lieve  we  were  losing  moije 
the  Navy  on  a  percentage 

So  one  of  the  strengths 
Guard  and  for  the  mil: 
have   here   a  military 
useful   law   enforcement, 
work  between  wars.  Thij 
say  -about  the  Army, 
and  Marine  Corps.  In 
they  are  keeping 
war.  On  the  other  hand, 
Guard  is  doing  useful  woqk 
forcement.  and  for  the 
in  between  wars.  One  of 
strength,  and  the  beautji 
have  the  useful  Coast 
tary  reserve.  And,  when 
bingo,   we   get  painted 
become  part  of  the  militaify 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
could  not  agree  with  the 
Rhode  Island  more.  As  '. 
the  Senator  came  on  the 
long,  long  been  active 
Guard.  I  have  always 
lieve  right  now.  that  we 
vide  more  funds  for  the 
and  I  think  a  good  way 
charging  people  that  the 
teaches  about  the  rules 
Even  in  a  State  like  min( 
which  is  a  dry  State.  I 
erate    something    like 
Coast  Guard  schools. 
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Nobody  pays  a  nickle  fo^ 
intend  to  get  into  this 
today  all  you  have  to 
on  the  ocean  is  enough 
a  boat.   You   do   not 
which  way  to  go.  You  do 
know  if  it  flies  or  just 
why  we  lost  so  many  lives. 

For  example,  where  I 
lot  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
mainland    and    Catalina 
averaged  almost  20  deatlu 
could  be  traced  to  people 
know  what  they  were  doin^. 

I  proposed  several 
people  who  go  to  these 
charging  a  fee  for  the  use 
the  waters  of  America, 
too  many  people  in  her^ 
harbors  in  their  States 
that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might 
that  bill  out. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  excuse  me.  I  was  going  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  if  he  will  allow 
our  two  staffs  to  continue  looking  at 
this,  maybe  we  can  find  something. 
We  are  not  like  any  other  organization 
in  this  Senate.  We  have  been  buffeted 
around  by  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  until  the  De- 
fense Department  is  looking  at  a  $30- 
billion  deficit  in  the  way  of  money  for 
this  year.  We  can  struggle  along  on  it 
but  we  are  not  going  to  do  very  well. 
To  ask  for  another  $250  million— and  I 
would  like  to  do  it.  The  Senator  is  not 
finding  opposition  from  me.  He  is  find- 
ing opposition  from  the  fact  that  that 
old  money  is  dead. 

Please,  let  our  two  staffs  work  to- 
gether on  this.  This  is  just  the  second 
amendment  we  have  had  up.  Maybe 
we  can  come  up  with  something. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  cooperate  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  On  behalf  of  our  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  we  have 
already  notified  him  that  we  will  live 
within  the  terms  of  the  understanding 
agreed  to  previoiisly.  that  we  would 
not  appropriate  for  unauthorized  ac- 
counts unless  he  concurs.  That  is  the 
agreement. 

The  problem  really  on  this  one  is 
that  the  Coast  Guard  has  now,  I  am 
told,  an  $11  billion  capital  inventory 
and  it  takes  about  $400  million  to  $600 
million  a  year  to  maintain  that  inven- 
tory. They  have  a  $4.5  billion  account 
of  assets,  their  fiscal  a^ets,  their 
shore  maintenance  and  rehabilitation 
program  now  reaching  the  level  of 
over  $100  million. 

The  Senator  knows  the  Kodiak 
Naval  Station.  The  Coast  Guard  took 
that  over  and  in  peace  time  they  now 
nin  that.  That  is  a  substantial  invest- 
ment. It  is  the  only  naval  station  in 
Alaska  that  is  capable  of  servicing  the 
large  vessels  of  our  Navy.  There  is  no 
such  base  now. 

The  Coast  Guard  maintains  that  in 
peace  time.  In  the  event  of  war.  that 
would  become  a  naval  station  again. 
Those  kinds  of  expenditures  are  mili- 
tary expenditures  in  part,  but  there  is 
no  f tmding  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  Senator's 
last  bill  that  he  will  manage  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  want  to  give 
him  every  cooperation  I  can  give  him. 
not  only  to  assist  him  in  getting  it 
passed,  but  to  make  sure  it  is  fully 
funded.  I  make  that  commitment. 

I  appreciate  what  he  is  saying  about 
our  staffs  working  together.  I  hope 
that  somehow  or  other  we  can  find  a 
way  for  that  relief  valve  which  we 
need  in  the  event  we  find  money  that 
otherwise  cannot  be  spent  for  as  high 
a  priority  Item  In  1987  and  we  can 
make  It  available  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  appreciate 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
said.  He  does  not  have  to  sell  me.  I  am 


already  sold.  As  I  have  said,  the  staffs 
will  work  together.  If  we  can  find  any 
money  that  can  be  applied  to  this,  we 
will  apply  it. 

Let  me  make  the  suggestion  that 
next  year  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  other  Senators  who  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  Coast  Guard,  prepare 
legislation  that  will  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  this  group  the  recogni- 
tion that  it  deserves.  I  want  to  tell  you 
I  am  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  our 
Coast  Guard  does  not  rank  right  up 
there  with  the  other  four  services.  I 
would  like  to  see  something  happen. 

I  promise  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
we  will  do  all  we  can.  I  thank  him. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  have  the  floor?  If  he  does,  I 
will  not  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  just  said  that 
the  bill  was  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. I  believe  the  Senator  from  New 
York  had  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  had  indicated  that  I 
had  an  amendment.        ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  llie 
minority  leader  is  recognized.  'i 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  are 
amendments  in  the  first  and  second 
degrees  pending.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  set  those  amendments  aside  tempo- 
rarily and  offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMElfDIfEIlT  NO.  3S58 

(Purpose:  To  Require  an  Assessment  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Military  Im- 
pacts of  U.S.  Non-Compliance  With  Exist- 
ing Strategic  Offensive  Arms  Agreements) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
BniD]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2558. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f9llows: 

At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section— 

SECTION  .  MIUTABY  IMPACT  STATEMENT  BY  THE 
JOINT  CHIEFS  or  STAFF  ON  VA.  NON- 
COMPLIANCE Wrm  EXISTING  STRATE- 
GIC OFFENSIVE  ARMS  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Not  Uter  than  November  1,  1986.  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report.  In  both  classified  and  unclassified 
versloiis.  containing  a  comprehensive 


ment.  including  their  Individual  views,  of 
the  military  Impacts  on  the  national  securi- 
ty of  the  United  SUtes,  of  the  possible  mili- 
tary responses  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  an 
American  decision  to  no  longer  comply  with 
major  provisions  of  existing  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  limitation  agreements,  including 
the  central  numerical  sublimits  on  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  contained  In  the 
SALT  II  accord.  This  assessment  shall  con- 
centrate on  possible  Soviet  military  re- 
sponses during  the  period  between  fiscal 
year  1987  and  fiscal  year  1996,  inclusive,  and 
shall  address,  among  other  considerations, 
the  following: 

(1)  the  impact  on  the  ability  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic forces  to  accomplish  their  nuclear  de- 
terrent mission,  including  the  impacts  on 
the  survivability  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  and 
on  the  ability  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  to 
achieve  required  damage  expectancies 
against  Soviet  targets,  of  any  expansion  of 
Soviet  military  capabilities  undertaken  In 
response  to  a  U.S.  decision  to  abandon  com- 
pliance with  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements: 

(2)  the  additional  cost  to  the  United 
States,  above  currently  projected  military 
expenditures  for  those  periods  for  which 
such  budget  projections  are  available,  of  re- 
search, development,  production,  deploy- 
ment, and  annual  operations  and  support 
for  any  additional  strategic  forces  required 
to  counter  any  expansion  in  Soviet  military 
capabilities  undertaken  in  response  to  a  U.S. 
decision  to  abandon  compliance  with  exist- 
ing strategic  offensive  arms  agreements; 

.  (3)  under  average  annual  real  growth  pro- 
jections in  defense  spending  of  0%.  1%,  2%, 
and  3%.  the  percent  of  the  suinual  defense 
budget  in  each  year  between  FY  87  and  FY 
1996  which  would  be  consumed  by  increased 
U.S.  strategic  forces  needed  to  counter  the 
Soviet  force  expansions: 

(4)  the  military  Impacts  on  U.S.  national 
security  of  the  diversion  the  funds  identi- 
fied in  subsection  (a)(l )  away  from  non-stra- 
tegic defense  programs  and  to  strategic  pro- 
grams to  counter  expanded  Soviet  strategic 
capabilities,  including  the  military  Impacts 
of  such  a  diversion  on  the  ability  of  U.S. 
conventional  forces  to  meet  the  nation's 
specific  non-nuclear  defense  commitments 
as  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  and  under  the  1960  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  with 
Japan. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  none  of  the  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated by  this  or  any  other  act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
by  the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  studies  and  analyses  to  be  accom- 
plished by  individual  civilian  contractors  or 
civilian  contractor  entities,  after  November 
1,  1986.  if  the  report  mandated  in  subsection 
(a)  has  not  been  received  by  the  Congress: 
and, 

(c)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  on  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  after  Novemt)er  1.  1986,  shall  cease  to 
have  effect  upon  the  receipt  by  Congress  of 
the  report  mandated  in  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's announcement  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  will  comply  with  the 
existing  strategic  offensive  arms  agree- 
ments could  have  major  implications 
for  our  national  security,  our  defense 
spending  requirements,  the  future  of 
arms  control,  and  the  nature  of  our  re- 
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latlonshlp  with  our  principal  adver- 
sary—the Soviet  Union. 

To  properly  assess  these  implica- 
tions, the  Senate  needs  the  most  com- 
prehensive information  about  the  mili- 
tary impacts  of  the  President's  SALT 
noncompliance  policy  from  the  most 
authoritative  and  expert  sources. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  Senate  with  that  essential  in- 
formation from  just  such  a  source— 
our  Nation's  highest-ranking  military 
leaders,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Without  such  Information,  the  Senate 
is  severely  handicapped  in  assessing 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
our  Nation  of  the  administration's 
"no-SALT"  policy. 

My  amendment  requires  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  submit,  by  November  1,  1986, 
classified  and  unclassified  reports  con- 
taining a  comprehensive  assessment  of 
the  military  impacts  on  the  United 
States  of  the  possible  Soviet  military 
resi>onses  to  the  President's  policy. 
That  report,  which  would  be  due  just 
before  the  newly  announced  policy 
may  take  effect— would  cover  the 
fiscal  year  1987-96  period  encompass- 
ing the  Pentagon's  proposed  5-year 
budget  plan,  and  the  period  immedi- 
ately following. 

The  lengthy  research,  development, 
procurement,  and  deployment  cycles 
for  strategic  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems—and the  many  years  needed  to 
expand  or  contract  the  deployment 
levels  of  these  forces  in  response  to 
future  arms  control  agreements  or  a 
changing  Soviet  threat— require  that 
the  Senate  evaluate  the  impacts  of  the 
President's  policy  for  such  a  long 
period. 

What  does  my  amendment  do?  It  re- 
quires the  Joint  Chiefs  to  provide, 
among  other  considerations,  the  fol- 
lowing information  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  need  in  order  to 
make  an  informed  judgment  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  administration's  intend- 
ed policy: 

First,  the  impact  on  the  ability  of 
United  States  strategic  forces  to  ac- 
complish their  nuclear  deterrent  mis- 
sion, including  impacts  on  the  surviv- 
ability of  United  States  strategic 
forces  and  on  their  ability  to  achieve 
required  damage  expectancies  against 
Soviet  targets,  of  any  expanded  Soviet 
military  capabilities  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  a  United  States  decision  to 
abandon  compliance  with  existing 
strategic  offensive  arms  agreements; 

Second,  the  additional  cost  to  the 
United  States  above  current  defense 
projections,  of  any  additional  strategic 
forces  required  to  counter  any  expand- 
ed Soviet  military  capabilities  that 
were  developed  in  response  to  Ameri- 
can abandonment  of  existing  strategic 
offensive  arms  limits; 

Third,  the  percent  of  the  annual  de- 
fense budget  which  would  be  con- 
sumed by  Increased  United  States  stra- 
tegic  forces  needed   to   counter   the 


Soviet  force  expansions,  for  each  year 
between  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal 
year  1996,  in  each  case  under  average 
annual  real  grovrth  projections  in  de- 
fense spending  of  zero  percent,  1  per- 
cent, 2  percent,  and  3  percent; 

Fourth,  the  military  impacts  on 
United  Sates  national  security  of  di- 
version from  nonstrategic  defense  pro- 
grams to  strategic  programs  of  the  ad- 
ditional funds  needed  to  counter  the 
expanded  Soviet  threat. 

This  latter  category  of  required  in- 
formation is  to  focus  particularly  on 
impacts  of  the  United  States  SALT 
noncompliance  policy  on  our  conven- 
tional defense  capabilities  and  on  our 
NATO  allies  and  Japan. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  re- 
quired to  address  the  impacts  of  a 
funding  diversion  from  conventional 
programs  to  strategic  forces,  caused  by 
the  non-SALT  policy,  on  the  ability  of 
United  States  conventional  forces  to 
meet  our  Nation's  specfic  nonnuclear 
defense  conunitments  luider  the 
NATO  Treaty  and  the  Mutual  Securi- 
ty Treaty  with  Japan. 

We  all  know  how  strongly  the  NATO 
allies  disagree  with  the  President's 
policy,  and  warning  signals  already 
have  appeared  about  the  possible 
harm  it  could  cause  to  our  convention- 
al defenses. 

For  example,  I  just  received  a  letter 
from  former  Defense  Secretary  James 
R.  Schlesinger,  who  warned  against 
this  latter,  "probably  highly  negative" 
ramification  of  an  accelerated  stategic 
arms  competition  caused  by  the  no- 
SALT  policy.  I  had  written  to  Mr. 
Schlesinger  inquiring  about  the  policy. 

Given  likely  future  limits  on  Federal 
spending,  "any  expansion  of  spending 
on  strategic  forces  will  mean  a  shrink- 
age of  spending  on  theater  and  con- 
ventional forces,"  said  Mr.  Schlesin- 
ger, who  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
respected  defense  experts.  "On  bal- 
ance," he  concluded,  "I  do  not  believe 
that  would  be  in  the  interest  of  our 
overall  defense  posture." 

However,  neither  our  allies  nor  the 
Senate  has  focused  specifically  on 
these  particular  military  impacts  of 
the  policy,  which  I  believe  is  the  least 
we  must  do  to  exercise  properly  our 
constitutional  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  serious  doubt 
that  all  these  significant  military  im- 
plications of  the  no-SALT  policy  were 
considered  sufficiently  by  the  adminis- 
tration before  the  policy  was  an- 
nounced on  May  27,  1986. 

Indeed,  there  was  disturbing  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  in  two  articles 
by  the  Washington  Post's  respected 
military  correspondent,  George  C. 
Wilson.  On  June  16,  1986,  the  Post  re- 
ported that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
avoided  making  a  direct  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  about  whether 
SALT  compliance  should  continue. 

On  Jime  22,  an  article  entitled.  "The 
Chiefs   take   a   dive— ducking   SALT. 


The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  puts  self-in- 
terest ahead  of  Securitj"  appeared. 
This  article  reported  thai  the  Chiefs 
agreed  that  they  did  not  lave  to  make 
an  "up-or-down  recomm(  indaton"  to 
the  President  on  the  SAL'f  Treaty. 

Mr.  Wilson  wrote: 

What  was  lost  in  this  cdp-out  by  the 
Chiefs  was  their  considered  Judgment  on 
which  course  is  best  for  the  :  Nation  from  a 
military  point  of  view.  And,  I  so  far,  it  ap- 
pears that  neither  the  President  nor  the 
Congress  will  learn  about  th<  qualms  some 
of  the  Chiefs  have  about  discarding  the 
weapons  limits. 
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My  amendment  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  a  comprehen- 
sive military  impacts  assessment  of 
the  no-SALT  policy  based  on  Soviet 
capabilities  not  intentions. 

The  Admiral's  imwlllingness  to  pro- 
vide direct  responses  was  doubly  disap- 
pointing in  view  of  the  answer  he  gave 
at  his  Armed  Services  Committee  con- 
firmation hearings  to  a  question 
Chairman  Barhy  Goldwater  asked  on 
my  behalf— asked  on  my  behalf  during 
those  confirmation  hearings— about 
the  Admiral's  willingness  to  share  his 
views  with  the  Senate. 

Chairman  Goldwater  asked  the  Ad- 
miral the  following  question: 

I  have  one  question,  Admiral,  that  we 
always  ask  on  behalf  of  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  Senator  Byrd.  Admiral,  if 
confirmed,  do  you  agree  to  appear  before 
this  and  other  appropriate  committees  and 
give  us  your  candid  views  and  answer  all  ap- 
propriate questions  relative  to  your  posi- 
Uon? 

Admiral  Crowe  responded:  "I  agree, 
Mr.  Chairman." 

Mr.  President,  the  Joint  Chiefs  have 
a  statutory  responsibility  to  advise  the 
I>resident  on  military  matters,  and 
they  traditionally  have  shared  their 
candid,  personal  professional  military 
opinions  with  the  Senate.  That  advice 
has  been  very  useful  to  the  Senate  in 
deciding  important  national  security 
questions  in  the  past. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  conference 
report  statement  of  managers  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees  formally  asked 
the  Chairman  of  the  JCS  to  answer  14 
detailed  questions  al>out  reforming  the 
Pentagon's  organizational  structure. 
Those  answers  were  due  by  a  date  cer- 
tain. Thus,  there  is  ample  precedent 
for  my  amendment. 

Furthermore,  there  should  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  appropriate  to  address 
arms  control  compliance  questions  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Annual  mili- 
tary posture  statements  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Chairman  contain  repeated  references 
to  arms  control  matters. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, varioiis  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  testified  extensively  six 
times  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  the  military  implications  of 
the  SALT  I  and  antiballistic  missile 
treaties,  and  four  times  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  twice 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee about  the  military  implications  of 
the  proposed  SALT  II  accord. 

Admiral  Crowe  and  the  rest  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  may  have  come 
perilously  close  to  shirking  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  President  and  to 
the  Senate  regarding  the  administra- 
tion's SALT  noncompliance  policy.  My 
amendment  might  rectify  this  situa- 
tion as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned. 


and  that  is  a  further  cogent  reason  for 
its  passage. 

As  the  detailed  description  of  my 
amendment  demonstrates,  there  are 
highly  important  military  questions 
about  the  no-SALT  policy  which 
should  be  answered,  and  to  which  the 
Senate  should  receive  the  answers— 
and  to  which  the  Senate  is  entitled  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  these  United 
States  to  receive  the  answers—  if  it  is 
to  evaluate  this  policy  properly.  At  the 
least,  the  Senate  should  know  if  any 
one  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  is  concerned 
about  the  negative  military  implica- 
tions of  this  policy. 

My  amendment  wiU  provide  the 
Senate  with  the  information  it  needs 
on  these  issues  of  great  national  secu- 
rity significance. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
needs  this  information  without  undue 
delay,  because  it  probably  will  be 
making  decisions  about  the  no-SALT 
policy  and  strategic  weapons  programs 
and  budgets  very  shortly  after  the 
date  by  which  my  amendment  requires 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  report  to  t)e 
submitted. 

Because  of  this  requirement  for 
timely  information,  I  have  included  a 
provision  in  my  amendment  which 
would  enforce  the  due  date.  That  pro- 
vision would  prevent  any  funds  from 
being  spent  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  contract  for  studies  and  analy- 
ses by  civilian  contractors  after  No- 
vember 1,  1986,  if  the  report  has  not 
been  received  by  Congress.  As  soon  as 
the  report  is  received,  this  funding 
prohibition  would  no  longer  be  effec- 
tive. 

This  provision  would  encumber  only 
a  small  amount  of  fimding.  less  than 
$10  million  according  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  organization.  However, 
it  would  demonstrate  that  unless  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  perform  a  mili- 
tary mission  for  which  they  are  paid. 
Congress  sees  little  reason  for  them  to 
hire  outside  civilian  contractors— who 
exist  only  to  produce  paper  studies  for 
the  Government— to  accomplish  that 
task.  If  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
cannot  do  this  paperwork  in  their  own 
offices  and  supply  it  to  the  Congress, 
why  should  they  contract  it  out  to  ci- 
vilian contractors  to  accomplish  the 
task? 

This  provision  is  more  than  justified 
by  Congress'  most  recent  experience  in 
soliciting  information  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  about  the  implications  of  a 
U.S.  SALT  noncompliance  policy. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  adopted  a  pro- 
vision urging  continuation  of  U.S. 
SALT  compliance  and  requiring  a 
report  about  the  expected  dismantle- 
ments of  Soviet  and  American  strate- 
gic forces  with  and  without  such  a 
continuation.  That  report  was  due 
February  1,  1986. 

After  almost  6  months  delay,  and  re- 
peated efforts  to  obtain  the  report  it 
finally  was  delivered  in  June.  That 


report  was  a  more  narrowly  defined 
report  which  does  not  address  many  of 
the  issues  which  would  be  covered  in 
the  report  mandated  by  my  amend- 
ment. 

Given  its  schedule,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issues  Involved,  the 
Senate  cannot  afford  a  delay  in  receiv- 
ing the  information  required  by  my 
amendment  if  it  is  to  fully  undei-stand 
and  assess  the  national  security  rami- 
fications of  the  President's  no-SALT 
policy. 

The  final  provision  in  my  amend- 
ment recognizes  this  requirement  for 
timely  information. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  will  approach  my 
amendment  with  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tiveness.  rather  than  a  spirit  of 
stonewalling,  such  that  with  which  I 
met  when  I  asked  questions  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joints  Chiefs  of  Staff 
a  few  weelts  ago  before  an  appropria- 
tions subcommittee,  the  problem  can 
be  resolved  to  the  good  interests  of  all. 
I  met  with  very  little  forthrightness  in 
answering  my  questions.  Instead  there 
was  dancing  around  on  the  head  of  a 
pin.  That  is  about  all  I  got.  The 
Senate  is  entitled  to  this  information. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  this  information.  If  the 
report  is  submitted  on  time,  the  fund- 
ing prohibition  will  never  take  effect, 
under  my  amendment. 

I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  and  newspaper  articles  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  16. 1986] 

JoiHT  Chiefs  Back  Reagan  SALT  Plai»: 
Hiu.  TO  Seek  Personal  Opinions  op  Deci- 
sion 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  sent  a 
secret  policy  document  to  President  Reagan 
that  supports  any  SALT  II  decision  he 
makes  without  disclosing  that  some  of  them 
favor  adhering  to  the  weapons  limits  in  the 
agreement,  according  to  Pentagon  sources. 

The  chiefs  carefully  crafted  the  dociunent 
in  hopes  of  avoiding  an  open  policy  split 
with  Reagan  and  keeping  themselves  out  of 
the  political  storm  they  foresaw  if  the  presi- 
dent abandoned  the  arms  pact,  sources  said. 
But  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Chairman  Les  Aspin  (D-Wis.)  and  other  law- 
makers are  expected  to  drag  them  Into  the 
storm  by  demanding  to  know  their  personal 
views  on  the  wisdom  of  abandoning  the 
limits  in  SALT  II.  Aspin  said  he  Intends  to 
summon  the  chiefs  before  his  committee. 

Several  senators  also  are  pressing  to  ques- 
tion the  chiefs.  But  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  Chairman  Barry  Goldwater  (R- 
Ariz.)  said  in  an  interview  that  he  has  no  In- 
tention of  letting  his  committee  be  a  forum 
for  such  cross-examination  of  military  lead- 
ers, contending  that  what  Reagan  did  on 
the  SALT  limits  "is  none  of  Congreas'  buai- 
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Adm.  William  J.  Crowe  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  engineered  the  document 
sent  to  Reagan.  Sources  said  it  states  that 
the  chiefs'  primary  Interest  is  to  get  new 
generations  of  strategic  missiles,  bombers 
and  submarines  deployed.  The  question  of 
whether  this  can  be  done  better  inside  or 
outside  SALT  II  is  a  political  call  for  the 
president,  not  the  military,  the  document 
contends. 

Under  this  approach,  whether  Reagan 
stuck  with  the  weapons  limit  in  SALT  II  or 
abandoned  them,  as  he  has  done,  the  White 
House  and  the  chiefs  can  say  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  nation's  highest  mili- 
tary body,  support  the  president's  decision. 
An  earlier  group  of  chiefs  supported  the 
SALT  II  treaty,  support  that  President 
Jimmy  Carter  considered  essential,  but 
which  was  not  enough  to  win  Senate  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  chiefs,  in  debating  their  positions  on 
SALT  II.  knew  from  frequent  meetings  with 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger— 
who  usually  meets  with  them  as  a  group  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  and  sees  Chairman 
Crowe  more  frequently— that  he  strongly 
opposed  continuing  to  observe  SALT  II. 
Just  as  their  predecessors  felt  heavy  politi- 
cal pressure  to  support  SALT  II,  today's 
chiefs  felt  pressure  to  oppose  it.  according 
to  knowledgeable  officials. 

Also,  according  to  sources,  there  was  wide- 
spread agreement  among  the  chiefs  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  been  flagrantly  violating 
SALT  II  by  encrypting  telemetry  and  de- 
ploying the  SS25  blockbuster  missile.  They 
sympathized  with  the  president's  plight  in 
which  he  would  seem  to  tolerate  such  viola- 
tions if  he  continued  to  observe  the  pact. 

A  counterargument  in  "the  tank,"  the  big 
room  in  the  Pentagon  where  the  chiefs  de- 
liberate, sources  said,  was  that  anything 
that  limited  how  many  nuclear  warheads 
the  Soviets  targeted  on  the  United  States 
would  ease  the  military's  problems  in  coun- 
tering them.  The  Soviets  do  scrap  missiles 
to  comply  with  the  treaty.  Without  SALT 
II,  these  missiles  would  be  available  for 
"breakout,"  a  sudden  deployment  of  war- 
heads, this  argument  went,  sources  said. 

As  for  new  strategic  weapons,  the  chiefs 
agreed  and  told  Reagan,  sources  said,  that 
the  Soviets  in  the  near  future  are  not  likely 
to  build  them  any  faster  without  SALT  II 
than  with  the  limits  being  observed. 

Under  traditional  procedure,  the  chiefs 
support  presidential  decisions  in  testifying 
before  Congress.  Only  when  they  are  asked 
for  their  personal  opinions  do  they  some- 
times break  ranks  with  the  president.  Law- 
makers critical  of  Reagan's  abandonment  of 
SALT  II  have  dug  up  past  testimony  of  mili- 
tary leaders  endorsing  the  treaty  limits  In 
hopes  of  drawing  out  the  qualms  of  today's 
chiefs. 

Such  research,  soiu-ces  said,  has  revealed 
that  In  late  March  Gen.  Larry  D.  Welch, 
then  head  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  now  Reagan's  nominee  to  be  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff,  told  a  secret  session  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee's  strate- 
gic and  theater  nuclear  forces  subcommittee 
that  he  thought  It  would  be  militarily  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  SUtes  to  continue 
complying  with  the  arms  limits  of  SALT  II. 
At  his  confirmation  hearing  before  the 
committee  on  Friday.  Welch  said  the  Sovi- 
ets, in  deploying  the  SS2S  and  encrypting 
its  telemetry,  had  "not  only  violated  the 
letter  but  the  spirit  of  SALT  II."  No  senator 
asked  him  If  the  violations  had  reversed  his 
support  of  the  treaty  limits,  however,  a 
question  he  and  other  military  leaders  are 


expected  to  be  asked  in  the  coming  weeks  as 
the  SALT  II  conflict  between  Reagan  and 
Congress  escalates. 

A  Pentagon  official  said  that  whatever 
personal  concerns  the  chiefs  may  have 
about  abandoiUng  SALT  II,  Weinberger 
feels  vindicated  in  advocating  the  scrapping 
of  the  treaty  because  the  Soviets,  since  the 
president's  decision,  have  put  a  new  arms- 
control  proposal  on  the  table  at  Geneva. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  22,  1986) 
The  Chiefs  Take  A  Dive— Ducking  SALT, 
THE  JCS  Puts  Selp-Interest  Ahead  op  Se- 
curity 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  ducking 
their  professional  responsibilities  by  refus- 
ing to  say  whether  the  nation  is  better  or 
worse  off  in  abandoning  SALT  II  weapons 
limits.  They  are.  in  fact,  politicizing  them- 
selves by  saying  the  question  is  a  political 
one  that  they,  the  nation's  top  military  offi- 
cers, are  not  obligated  to  answer. 

Their  predecessors  advised  the  president 
and  Congress  that  adhering  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  unratified  SALT  II  was,  on  bal- 
ance, advantageous  militarily.  In  contrast, 
today's  chiefs  recently  decided  against 
making  an  up-or-down  recommendation  to 
President  Reagan.  They  rationalized  that 
whether  to  continue  abiding  by  SALT  II  was 
a  political  decision  to  be  made  by  the  head 
politician,  Reagan,  and  not  the  nation's 
military  leaders. 

"Reagan  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  politi- 
cian Ui  the  world,"  one  of  the  chiefs  told 
me.  "Why  not  let  him  make  this  political 
decision?" 

Yet,  theoretically,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff— composed  of  a  chairman  and  the 
heads  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force  and 
Marine  Corps— are  the  nation's  wise  men  on 
military  questions.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
professional  military  leaders  with  profes- 
sional advice  to  help  the  politicians  make 
sound  decisions  In  a  world  where  nuclear  in- 
cineration of  the  planet  is  the  biggest  threat 
of  all. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  the  real  world 
of  the  military,  especially  in  peacetime,  gen- 
erals and  admirals  play  politics  to  get 
ahead.  The  new  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  Adm.  William  J.  Oowe  Jr.,  has  far 
more  political  and  diplomatic  experience, 
for  example,  than  seagoing  time.  And  the 
way  he  tried  to  finesse  the  chiefs'  SALT  II 
recommendation  to  the  president  showed 
this  political  orientation.  He  knew  that  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
wanted  to  scrap  the  SALT  II.  And  Crowe 
wanted  to  avoid  an  open  split  between  the 
chiefs  and  Weinberger. 

The  chiefs  debated  the  pros  and  cons  of 
sticking  with  SALT  II.  A  jDKper  full  of 
wishy-washy  prose  and  on-the-other-hand 
argumentation  distilled  their  views,  accord- 
ing to  administration  officials.  The  paper 
did  not  come  down  hard  one  way  or  another 
on  the  SALT  II  question.  Oowe,  sources 
said,  thus  was  able  to  use  the  paper  like  a 
stretch  sock  to  cover  his  key  political  prob- 
lem: a  potential  split  between  the  chiefs  and 
Weinberger,  the  defense  secretary  who  has 
raised  so  much  money  for  the  services  over 
the  past  five  years. 

"Weinberger  wouldn't  have  to  say  any- 
thing directly  to  the  chiefs  for  them  to  feel 
under  pressure  to  go  along  on  scrapping 
SALT  II."  said  one  retired  flag  officer  who 
spent  years  In  "the  tank"— the  room  In  the 
Pentagon  where  the  chiefs  meet  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays.  "You  don't  get  to  be  a  four- 
star  without  knowing  what's  expected." 
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and  answer  all  appropriate  questions  rela- 
tive to  your  position?" 
"I  a«i«e.  Mr.  Chairman,"  Crowe  replied. 

U.S.  Skrate, 
OmCX  OP  TBS  DnfOCXATIC  Lkadkb, 

WoMhington,  DC,  Jvly  9, 1986. 
Dr.  jAMn  ScHLisniGEa, 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Stud- 
iei.  GeOTgetovm  University,  Washington, 
DC. 
DBAS  Da.  Schlksimgkb:  As  you  know,  the 
Senate  soon  will  be  considering  the  Fiscal 
1987  Defense  Authorization  Act,  and  it  is 
expected  that  arms  control  issues  will  be  a 
major  focus  of  our  deliberations.  Your  in- 
sights In  the  past  on  national  security  mat- 
ters have  been  of  great  assistance  to  me  per- 
sonally, and  to  many  other  Senators,  and  I 
know  we  would  find  your  guidance  very 
helpful  again  during  the  upcoming  floor 
action. 

If  it  Is  not  too  burdensome,  I  would  be 
moBt  interested  in  obtaining  your  views. 
which  I  hope  you  would  permit  me  to  share 
with  my  colleagues,  about  the  following 
issues: 

(1)  Is  it  in  U.S.  national  security  inter- 
ests—or against  them— if  the  United  States 
chooses  to  exceed  the  central  numerical 
sublimits  of  the  SALT  agreements  later  this 
year,  by  deploying  the  131st  bomber 
equipped  with  air  launched  cruise  missile 
(ALCM).  and  why? 

(2)  Which  nation— the  U.S.  or  the 
U.S.S.R.— is  In  a  better  position  to  Increase 
its  production  and  deployment  of  strategic 
weapons  in  the  next  3-5  years  in  the  ab- 
sence of  SALT  constraints? 

(3)  What  are  other  positive  or  negative 
ramifications  for  the  national  security  of 
the  VS.  and  Its  allies  if  the  U.S.  chooses  to 
exceed  the  central  numerical  sublimits  of 
the  SALT  agreements  later  this  year  by  de- 
ploying the  131st  ALCM-equlpped  bomber? 

Should  you  be  able  to  share  your 
thoughts  with  me  in  the  near  future.  I 
would  appreciate  It  greatly,  since  our  delib- 
erations on  such  matters  may  begin  as  early 
as  July  21.  My  thanks  In  advance  for  your 
consideration. 
Sincerely. 

RoBXST  C.  Bms. 

James  R.  Schussihger. 
Washington,  DC,  July  28, 1986. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btxo. 
Office  of  the  Deynocratic  Leader 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Senator  Btrs:  These  brief  com- 
ments are  in  response  to  your  letter  of  July 
9.  I  trust  that  they  will  be  of  use  in  illumi- 
nating for  you  and  your  colleagues  the 
Issues  that  you  posed. 

At  a  general  level,  the  chief  advantage 
that  might  be  embodied  in  the  Administra- 
tion's announcement  that  It  would  no 
longer  be  bound  by  the  restraints  of  SALT 
n  is  that  the  Soviets  might  become  more 
eager  to  negotiate— and  thereby  hypotheti- 
cally  Improve  the  outcome  at  the  bargaining 
table  from  our  perspective.  Of  course,  in 
order  to  exploit  this  potential  advantage  in 
the  Administration's  announcement  we  our- 
selves must  be  prepared  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously. Thus,  the  principal  Justification  for 
the  action  taken  by  the  Administration  can 
only  be  diplomatic  tactics:  putting  pressure 
upon  the  Soviets. 

Offsetting  this  advantage  are  a  very  clear 
political  dtsadvantage  and  a  possible  mili- 
tary disadvantage.  On  the  political  front, 
the  Administration's  move  caused  consider- 
able concern  amongst  our  ^lies  and  other 


parties  in  the  outside  world  regarding  what 
it  was  taken  to  imply  about  the  American 
attitude  towards  arms  control  and  about  the 
nature  of  the  American  decision  process. 
(The  timing  of  the  announcement,  which 
was  unfortunate,  was  determined  solely  by 
when  the  opponents  of  SALT  II  could  win  a 
decision  rather  than  by  any  development  on 
the  International  scene.)  The  allies'  dissatis- 
faction was  reflected  Immediately  In  the 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in 
which  the  United  SUtes  was  Isolated.  Need- 
less to  say.  the  Soviets  have  been  moving  to 
exploit  what  they  see  as  a  propaganda  wind- 
fall. 

On  the  military  front,  there  is  greater  un- 
certainty. However,  if  the  Soviet  Union  does 
regard  this  as  a  pretext  for  further  expand- 
ing Its  own  strategic  forces,  It  is  in  a  better 
position  to  compete  short-term  than  Is  the 
United  States.  Consequently,  under  those 
conditions  the  short-term  military  balance 
would  move  to  our  disadvantage.  Of  course, 
if  the  Soviets  were  to  do  so,  they  would  for- 
feit much  of  the  political  windfall  that  has 
now  come  their  way.  I  think  therefore  that, 
for  the  obvious  political  motive,  the  Soviets 
will  exercise  restraint  in  order  to  maintain 
their  propaganda  offensive  on  the  arms  con- 
trol issue.  In  my  judgment,  the  political  con- 
sequences are  more  significant  by  far  than 
the  military  consequences. 

All  of  this  by  way  of  backgroimd  to  your 
specific  questions. 

(1)  In  my  judgment  whether  the  United 
States  proceeds  to  deploy  the  131st  bomber 
equipped  with  ALCMs  at  yearend  Is  less  im- 
portant than  the  original  announcement 
that  we  would  no  longer  be  bound  by  SALT 
II,  although  it  will  probably  not  even  then 
Xx  in  the  national  security  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Much  of  the  political  damage 
would  already  have  been  sustained.  Since 
the  United  SUtes  has  ample  weapons 
against  Soviet  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
would  provide  little  in  the  way  of  military 
advantage. 

(2)  Since  the  Soviet  Union  has  greater 
throw-weight  in  Its  missile  force  and  since  It 
maintains  a  warmer  production  base  than 
the  United  SUtes,  I  believe  that  there  is 
little  question  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  in- 
crease its  production  and  deployment  of 
strategic  weapons  more  than  the  United 
SUtes  can  near-term. 

(3)  The  other  ramification  of  a  reinforced 
competition  Is  strategic  arms  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  budgetary— and  probably  highly  negative 
from  our  standpoint.  Given  the  magnitude 
of  the  budget  deficit,  and  the  goal  of  deficit 
reduction  (either  within  or  without  the 
framework  of  Gramm-Rudman),  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  real  resources  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  be  at  best  sUble 
and  are  likely  to  decline.  Consequently,  any 
expansion  of  spending  on  strategic  forces 
will  mean  a  shrinkage  of  spending  on  thea- 
ter and  conventional  forces.  On  balance,  I 
do  not  believe  that  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  our  overall  defense  posture. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  the  dramatic 
move  by  the  Administration  represenU  a 
stimulus  to  the  SovieU  to  negotiate.  If  the 
Administration  is  willing  to  make  the  ad- 
justments unavoidable  in  the  negotiating 
process,  this  move  could  prove  to  be  advan- 
tageous. On  balance.  I  think  that  the  odds 
are  against  such  an  outcome. 
Respectfully  yours, 

James  R.  Schlbsihger. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  noor. 

B4r.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  going  to  ask  Senator  WARifxa  of 


Virginia,  who  Is  our  expert  in  this 
field,  to  answer  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  very  courteously  ac- 
quainted me  with  that  amendment 
earlier  today  and  I  have  read  it.  I 
would  recommend  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Mr.  Goldwatkr.  that 
we  would  be  prepared  to  accept  it. 

However.  I  suggest  that  we  invite 
the  minority  leader  to  look  at  one  or 
two  possible  technical  changes  to  the 
amendment,  the  first  being  in  para- 
graph A.  In  view  of  the  fact  the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  passed  re- 
organization bills,  there  may  be  a 
manner  In  which  we  should  revise  this 
to  be  consistent  with  the  thrust  of 
those  two  bills  and  the  new  role  of  the 
chairman  and  at  the  same  time  explic- 
itly have  the  views  of  other  Members. 

I  suggest  that  given  a  little  time 
here  I  am  certain  we  can  reach  a 
rewording  of  that  paragraph  so  it  com- 
ports with  the  Senate's  objectives  in 
the  reorganization  bill  which,  as  you 
know,  luider  the  direction  of  our  chair- 
man and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  from  Georgia,  passed  with  a 
strong  vote  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  leader  is 
now  accepting  the  reconunendations 
that  I  have  offered,  and  I  am  certain 
shortly  will  address  possible  technical 
clarifications  of  paragraph  A. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  agree  with  the  Senator's  observa- 
tions on  this,  the  reason  being  we  are 
trying  to  encourage— and  I  think  this 
is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  wants— we  want  to  encourage 
not  the  corporate  view  but  individual 
views.  We  want  the  chairman  to  give 
his  view. 
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We  want  the  chairman  to  present 
the  other  views  that  are  different 
from  his  views.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
wants,  too.  We  do  not  want  to  force 
them  to  believe  they  have  to  have  the 
lowest  common  denominator. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  think  this  is  the 
first  piece  of  legislation  ever  adopted 
by  the  Senate— and  I  anticipate  that  it 
will  be— under  the  new  reorganization 
plan.  Although  that  is  not  the  law.  we 
should  start  now  in  tailoring  our  own 
pieces  of  legislation  to  comport  with 
the  objective. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  this,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  manager  have 
made  some  good  suggestions,  and  I  will 
modify  my  amendment  accordingly,  to 
read  as  follows,  and  I  believe  this  wlU 
comport  with  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia and  others. 


In  paragraph  (a),  on  the  line  in 
which  the  reading  presently  is  as  fol- 
lows, "containing  a  comprehensive  as- 
sessment," it  would  read  "containing  a 
detailed  assessment."  and  it  would  pro- 
ceed as  follows:  "including  the  Individ- 
ual views  of  each  of  the  Chiefs." 

It  seems  to  me.  as  I  have  listened  to 
the  distinguished  Senators,  that  those 
changes  should  meet  with  their  sug- 
gestions. 

Mr.  NUNN.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  include  one  other  word 
in  the  first  line?  After  "not  later  than 
November  1,  1986,"  insert  "the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  •  •  •  shaU  submit." 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  include  the  words  "Chairman 
of"  following  "the."  and  prior  to 
"Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff."  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  suggested. 

Mr.  NUNN.  "Chairman  of  the"  will 
be  inserted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  additional  article 
"the"  will  be  inserted:  "not  later  than 
November  1.  1986.  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff." 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Addressing  another  section  of  para- 
graph (a),  "major  provisions  of  exist- 
ing strategic  offensive  arms  limitation 
agreements."  This  Senator  interprets 
that  to  mean  SALT  I  and  SALT  II— 
primarily  SALT  II— and  not  to  include 
the  ABM  Treaty,  as  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  we  are  establishing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  because  the  ABM 
Treaty  is  a  defensive  agreement. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  is  worded  that 
way,  but  I  wanted  to  make  that  point 
clear. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Proceeding  to  para- 
graph (b),  where  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
minority  leader  to  curtail  the  use  of 
funds  for  studies  in  this  area  or  other 
areas,  I  would  like  to  have  it  made 
clear.  Suppose  a  study  were  midway.  Is 
that  to  be  terminated,  or  is  it  all  fur- 
ther studies.  In  the  event  they  fall  to 
comply  with  this? 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  would  apply  prospec- 
tively, and  to  read  "no  new  studies." 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  language,  then, 
can  be  clarified  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
modify  my  amendment,  if  this  would 
meet  with  the  proposal  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Warker].  On  line  5  of  paragraph 
(b),  I  would  insert  between  the  words 
"for"  and  "studies"  the  word  "prospec- 
tive." 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  believe  that  clarifies  my 
point. 

Another  observation:  In  paragraph 
(c).  the  presentation  or  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  report  called  for  In  (a) 
terminates  any  further  action  in  para- 
graph (b).  In  a  spirit  of  being  helpful 
to  the  minority  leader,  and  in  view  of 


the  statements  he  made  about  his  per- 
sonal discouragement  in  previous  ef- 
forts to  obtain  this  information.  I  ad- 
dress a  hypothetical  question:  Suppose 
the  report  came  and  it  was  a  page  and 
a  half,  and  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  other 
Members  of  this  body  that  it  was  to- 
tally inadequate.  Technically,  para- 
graph (b)  is  terminated,  and  whatever 
leverage,  we  might  say.  is  under  this 
amendment  would  cease  to  exist.  It 
seems  to  me  that  possibly  the  Senator 
might  want  some  review  already  in 
there,  such  that  the  Senator  individ- 
ually, or  Senators  collectively,  could 
take  further  action. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
suggestion.     

Mr.  WARNER.  And  the  Senator 
might  want  some  time  to  study  how  to 
rephrase  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
suggestion? 

Mr.  WARNER.  No;  I  just  point  that 
out. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  like  the  idea.  I  had  not 
thought  of  it.  Perhaps  a  30-day  review 
period. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  seems  to  me  that 
then  Congress  might  not  be  in  session. 
I  point  that  out. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  another  good  ob- 
servation. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
will  need  a  little  time  to  look  at  this. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WARNER.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  proponent  of  this  amendment  de- 
sires a  record  vote.  I  am  not  certain  on 
our  side  as  to  the  timeliness  of  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
desire  a  record  vote.  I  do  not  necessari- 
ly desire  that  at  this  moment.  I  want 
to  await  the  convenience  of  other  Sen- 
ators in  that  regard.  Other  Senators 
have  amendments  to  call  up.  I  want  a 
rollcall  vote  because  I  want  the  JCS  to 
hear  this  downtown.  I  want  a  rollcall 
vote,  let  us  say.  so  that  they  can  hear 
and  understand  it  better.  I  would  be 
agreeable  and  very  happy  to  await  the 
convenience  of  the  distinguished  man- 
ager and  the  ranking  manager  as  to  a 
time  later  in  the  day  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  not  suggesting 
what  it  is,  but  that  is  up  to  the  manag- 
ers and  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold? 

Has  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
modified  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  be  permitted  to  modify  the 
amendment  following  the  adoption  of 
the  yeas  and  nays.  I  may  have  It  ready 
in  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  ask  that  that  action  not  be  taken?  I 
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for  the  mi- 


have  a  further  suggestion 
nority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  fuller  supportive 
of  the  purport  of  this  ame  idment.  but 
I  also  suggest  that,  at  an  appropriate 
place,  we  include  in  the  amendment 
the  requirement  that  the  report  shall 
address  the  military  implications  for 
the  United  States  of  the  Soviet  strate- 
gic force  modernization  knd  include 
violations,  alleged  or  otheiwise.  of  the 
existing  arms  control  agre<  ments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  add  a 
balance  and  a  proper  pet'spective  to 
this,  if  the  Senate  takes  this  valuable 
report  into  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry—]  was  tempo- 
rarily distracted.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  Will  the  Senator  repeat  that? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  le  happy  to 
repeat  it. 

I  suggest  to  the  proporents  of  the 
amendment  that  we  include  language 
along  these  lines:  that  the  report  shall 
include,  in  addition  to  what  is  required 
now.  the  military  implications  for  the 
United  States  of  the  Sovet  strategic 
force  modernization,  and  i  mother  sec- 
tion, or  in  the  same  section,  the 
burden  cast  on  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  the  alleged— verified  or  oth- 
erwise—violations of  the  existing  of- 
fensive arms  control  Eigreements. 
That,  I  think,  would  give  n  ore  balance 
to  the  report. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Virginia,  it  he  will  yield  or  that  point, 
that  I  believe  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's point.  I  think  there  are  already 
reports  that  are  required  on  Soviet 
violations  that  are  rather  comprehen- 
sive in  nature. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  if  they  were 
brought  into  the  contect  of  this 
report,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  would 
have  in  one  dcKument  a  balanced  as- 
sessment of  both  of  these  issues. 
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not  object. 


make  two 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  certainly  dc  ; 
In  light  of  the  effort  to  cit  down  on 
the  number  of  reports.  Ids  not  think 
we  want  them  to  have  t< 
separate  violations  reports. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  seems  to  ijie  as  being 
repetitive. 

Mr.  NUNN.  You  could  in<iorporate  In 
this  report  whatever  the  other  report 
has  that  has  been  estimate  i.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  dates  of  the  su  imission  of 
that  other  report,  but  I  know  there  is 
a  rather  comprehensive  report  re- 
quired on  Soviet  violations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  hop;  we  would 
not  make  this  so  cumbersoi  de  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  could  not  con  ply  with  it 
in  a  timely  way  for  Congress  to  take 
the  actions  that  may  be  vis  ble  in  view 
of  such  reports. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  P-esident.  I 
share  those  concerns  of  t.he  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment,  t)ut  I  draw 
to  their  attention  it  is  my  understand- 
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Ing  that  the  current  requirements  pro- 
posed by  Congress  for  the  reports  on 
violations,  and  I  use  that  in  a  generic 
sense,  do  not  include  specific  require- 
ments that  we  have  their  military  as- 
sessment of  the  impact  on  our  strate- 
gic programs  of  those  violations. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  putting  that  In  there.  I 
think  as  we  take  this  into  conference, 
thpugh.  we  need  to  try  to  get  staff  to 
look  at  it  closely  and  try  to  avoid  du- 
plications. If  there  is  additional  assess- 
ment here  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
appropriate  but  if  it  Is  the  same  thing 
that  we  are  already  getting  then  I 
would  not  want  to  require  a  duplica- 
tive report. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Bear  in  mind  the 
President's  decision  announced  recent- 
ly with  reference  to  SALT  II  is  predi- 
cated in  large  part  on  the  alleged  veri- 
fied and  other  violations  of  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  specific  documents  ad- 
dressed in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  what  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  asked  if  complied  with 
would  have  to  contain  the  information 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  interested 
in.  I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  it.  I  think 
you  will  find  it  in  making  the  military 
answer  whether  we  ask  for  it  or  not. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Well,  perhaps  this 
can  be  addressed.  E>o  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is  going  to 
at  this  time  come  forward  with  all  of 
these  changes,  or  is  he  going  to  fur- 
ther study  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor had  suggested  another  change  that 
we  were  working  on  which  may  be 
ready,  if  the  Chair  would  indulge  us 
momentarily. 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  address  the  desirability  of  incorpo- 
rating in  this  amendment,  and  I  pro- 
pose it  occur  in  paragraph  (a)  as  a  sen- 
tence just  preceding  the  last  full  sen- 
tence, and  this  inclusion  would  read  as 
follows: 

In  addition,  this  report  shall  address  the 
military  implications  for  the  U.S.  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  force  developments  and 
modernization  program.  Including  any  al- 
leged or  otherwise  violations  by  the  Soviets 
of  the  existing  offensive  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
B4r.  WARNER.  Mr.  President, 
having  now  conferred  with  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  I  will  revise 
my  Inclusion  at  the  appropriate  place 
In  paragraph  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

In  addition,  this  report  shall  address  the 
military  Implications  of  the  U.S.  of  deter- 
mined Soviet  violations  of  offensive  arms 
control  agreements. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  certain- 
ly accept  that  language  and  so  modify 
my  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Will  the  Senator  send  the  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  modification  which  I  think 
will  be  proposed  by  the  author  of  the 
amendment;  namely  to  change  the 
date  in  paragraph  (c)  from  November 
1  to  October  1. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  have  one  additional 
comment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
amendment.  As  to  the  Information 
being  requested,  I  will  be  very  sur- 
prised if  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  not  al- 
ready addressed  these  issues.  Certainly 
they  should  have.  It  seems  to  me  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would 
want  this  information  before  he  made 
the  decision  he  made. 
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If  the  President  did  not  have  this  In- 
formation when  he  made  the  decision, 
it  seems  to  me  that  something  is  badly 
amiss  in  terms  of  getting  military 
advice  that  any  Commander  in  Chief 
should  seek  before  making  a  decision 
that  has  profound  military  implica- 
tions. 

So  I  hope,  and  I  would  expect,  that 
the  information  is  already  available.  I 
regret  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
was  not  able  to  secure  this  informa- 
tion, because  it  also  should  be  made 
available  to  the  Congress. 

I  agree  with  the  October  1  date  be- 
cause that  would  give  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  others  a 
chance  to  review  the  information 
before  we  adjourn.  I  hope  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  if  they  have  any  intelligence  in 
terms  of  what  is  going  on  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  would  go  ahead  and 
provide  this  information  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  Immediately,  if 
it  is  available,  and  if  not,  compile  it 
very  rapidly.  I  see  no  need  to  wait 
until  October  1  if  the  information  is 
available.  But  I  hope  they  would  not 
wait  imtil  this  biU  was  enacted  to  pay 
attention  to  this  request,  because  if 
they  do  wait  they  would  not  have 
time.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  this 
bill  Is  enacted.  I  hope  the  message  has 
been  heard  over  in  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
the  proposed  changes  and  so  modify 
my  amendment  accordingly.  The  addi- 
tional modification  changing  the 
dates,  which  appear  in  the  amendment 
at  least  twice,  from  November  1  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986,  has  also  been  included  in 
the  modification.  I  send  them  to  the 

desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modifications  are  accepted. 

The  amendment  (No.  2558),  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  foUows: 


At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section— 

SECTION  .  MIUTAaY  DirACT  STATSMKNT  BY  THE 
JOINT  CHIKF8  OF  STAFF  ON  V&.  NON- 
COMPUANCE  WITH  KXI8TING  8TBA1S- 
GIC  OFFENSIVE  ARMS  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Not  later  than  October  1.  1986.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report.  In  both  classi- 
fied and  unclassified  versions,  containing  a 
detailed  comprehensive  assessment.  Includ- 
ing the  individual  views  of  each  of  the 
chiefs,  of  the  military  impacts  on  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
possible  military  responses  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  an  American  decision  to  no  longer 
comply  with  major  provisions  of  existing 
strategic  offensive  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments. Including  the  central  numerical  sub- 
limits on  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
contained  in  the  SALT  II  accord.  This  as- 
sessment shall  concentrate  on  possible 
Soviet  military  responses  during  the  period 
between  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal  year 
1996.  inclusive,  and  shall  address,  among 
other  considerations,  the  following: 

( 1 )  the  impact  on  the  ability  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic forces  to  accomplish  their  nuclear  de- 
terrent mission,  including  the  impacts  on 
the  survivability  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  and 
on  the  ability  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  to 
achieve  required  damage  expectancies 
against  Soviet  targets,  of  any  expansion  of 
Soviet  military  capabilities  undertaken  in 
response  to  a  U.S.  decision  to  abandon  com- 
pliance with  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements; 

(2)  the  additional  cost  to  the  United 
States,  above  currently  projected  military 
expenditures  for  those  periods  for  which 
such  budget  projections  are  available,  of  re- 
search, development,  production,  deploy- 
ment, and  aimual  operations  and  support 
for  any  additional  strategic  forces  required 
to  counter  any  expansion  in  Soviet  military 
capabilities  undertaken  in  response  to  a  U.S. 
decision  to  abandon  compliance  with  exist- 
ing strategic  offensive  arms  agreements; 

(3)  under  average  annual  real  growth  pro- 
jections in  defense  spending  of  0%.  1%.  2%, 
and  3%,  the  percent  of  the  annual  defense 
budget  in  each  year  between  FY  87  and  FY 
1996  which  would  be  consumed  by  increased 
U.S.  strategic  forces  needed  to  counter  the 
Soviet  force  expansions; 

(4)  the  military  impacts  on  U.S.  national 
security  of  the  diversion  the  funds  identi- 
fied in  subsection  (a)(2)  away  from  non-stra- 
tegic defense  programs  and  to  strategic  pro- 
grams to  counter  expanded  Soviet  strategic 
capabilities,  including  the  military  impacU 
of  such  a  diversion  on  the  ability  of  U.S. 
conventional  forces  to  meet  the  nation's 
specific  non-nuclear  defense  commitments 
as  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  and  under  the  1960  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  with 
Japan; 

(5)  in  addition,  this  report  shall  address 
the  military  Implications  for  the  U.S.  of  de- 
termined Soviet  violations  of  offensive  arms 
control  agreements. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  none  of  the  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated by  this  or  any  other  act  may  be 
obligated  or  extended,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  prospective  studies  and  analyses  to 
be  accomplished  by  individual  civilian  con- 
tractors or  civilian  contractor  entitles,  after 
October  1,  1986,  If  the  report  mandated  In 
subsection  (a)  has  not  been  received  by  the 
Congress:  and. 
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(c)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  on  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  after  October  1,  1986,  shall  cease  to 
liave  effect  upon  the  receipt  by  Congress  of 
the  report  mandated  in  subsection  (a). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  Byrd].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt] 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Trible]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  97, 
nays  1,  as  foUows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  178  Leg.l 
YEAS-97 


Abdnor 

Olenn 

Metsenbaum 

Andrews 

(3oldwater 

MitcbeU 

Armstrong 

Oore 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Gorton 

MurkowsU 

Bentsen 

Oramm 

Nlcklea 

Blden 

Oraoley 

Nunn 

Blnsaman 

HarUn 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hart 

PeU 

Bosch  witz 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bndley 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

BroyhUl 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Burdlck 

Henin 

RIegle 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Helms 

Roth 

ChUes 

HoUlngs 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Saaser 

Crancton 

Johnston 

Simon 

D'Amato 

fTiiinrhaum 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Specter 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Denton 

Kerry 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Stevena, 

! 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Symmii 

Dole 

Uevin 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Long 

WaUop 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Warner 

'1 
I 

Eagleton 

Itetsunaga 

Welcker 

Em>& 

MatUngly 

Wilson 

Exon 

McQure 

Zorlnsky 

Pord 

llcConneU 

\ 

Oam 

Meldier 

NAY8-1 

Lugar 

NOTvoxmo-a 

Laxalt  Tiible 

So  the  amendment  (No. 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  BYIU3.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  if  we 
may  have  order,  it  had  been  our  inten- 
tion at  1  o'clock  to  be  visited  by  the 
managers  of  the  House  with  reference 
to  the  impeachment.  But  I  understand 
they  may  not  arrive  now  until  about 
1:30.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
quorum  caU  before  a  vote.  I  assume  we 
can  go  ahead  and  start  another 
amendment.  When  they  arrive,  we  can 
interrupt  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Could  we  get  an  agree- 
ment now  to  delay  the  vote  on  cloture? 
This  win  be  crowding  it. 
posTPOHEifKirr  or  vote  on  clotdbk  urtu.  • 
PJI. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on 
cloture  be  delayed  from  2  o'clock  until 
6  o'clock.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  is  now  open  for  further 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  There 
are  two  amendments  which  are  prid- 
ing. They  would  have  to  be  temporari- 
ly set  aside. 
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Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendments  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  so  the  amendment  I  have 
may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Dole 
and  Byrd  amendments  be  laid  aside  so 
we  may  deal  with  this  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  repeat  his  request?  I 
am  looking  for  Senator  TmntMOirD.  I 
do  not  see  him  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  are 
amendments  that  have  been  offered 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 
I  asked  unanimous  (x>nsent  to  move 
them  aside  so  we  may  consider  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  point  is  I  expect- 
ed Senator  Thormond  to  be  here  when 
these  matters  were  called  up. 

I  imderstand  my  information  was 
not  correct  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  BINOAMAlf .  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOI£.  I  understand  there  ww  a 
consent  agreement  that  at  1  pjn..  we 
would  receive  the  managers.  Is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We 
had  adopted  an  order  asking  them  to 
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be  here  at  1  o'clock.  Business  on  the 
fl(x>r  of  the  House  has  prqvented  them 
from  being  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  advis^  that  they 
will  be  here  at  1:30,  so  [  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  the  time  of  1 
o'clock  be  changed  to  1:30, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFCER.  With 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordei  «d. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  38  tS 


mettiod  for  pridng 
cominlMirtes. 
and  revise  use 


(Purpose:  To  revise  the 

tobacco  products  for  sale  ii 

exchanges,  and  ships'  stores 

of  proceeds) 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Madabi  President. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  uhe  de^  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  con^deration. 

The   PRESIDING 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk 

The    Senator    from    New 
BINGAMAN  ]  for  himself  and 
poses  an  amendment  numberM 


OFFICER.   The    - 


reid 


liir 


a^c 


reiidlng 


Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I 
consent  that  further 
pensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFjICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so 

The  amendment  is  as  fcHlows: 


On  page  229.  between 
insert  the  following: 


GXCHAKSBS. 


th(! 


U7of  tttte 
amended  iv 
tonowtng  new 


SEC.  lai.  SALE  or  TOBACCO 
MI8SARIE8. 
STORES. 

(a)  In  General.— <1)  Chap^r 
10,   United   SUtes   Code, 
adding  at  the  end  thereof 
section: 

"0t48S.  Sale  of  U*a«Co  prodac^ 
Ics,  ezciiangca,  «ad  aUps' 
ecc4a 

"(a)  Tobacco  products  may  be  gold  in 
mlssary  stores,  military  exchanges,  or  sbilM'' 
stores    subject    to   the    reqilrements   pt»- 
scribed  in  subsections  (b)  ant  (c). 

"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  camnlssary  stoee. 
military  exchange,  or  ship's  store  lecatefl  in 
the  United  SUtes,  the  price  charged  for  any 


tobacco  product  shall  be  the 
'Charged  by  private  commeicial 
.  for  the  ret&U  sale  of  such  toi^acoo  prodHCt J^ . 
the  retail  market  area  In 


change  or  ship's  store  is  local  ed. 


as  f  ollowK  • 
Mexico   Ofr. - 

BoRBt,  pith 

2563. 

unanimous 
be  dls-. 


liies  14  and  15. 


PHODUCn 


IN  COM- 

AMD  snn* 


■ttirei; 


prevaUlng«iHaB 


wtalcb  the  ex^. 


ir  imiasary  -rtlte. 


I  store  laoaMrt 


the    prevaQlnc 


or  the 


"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  coi 
military  exchange,  or  ship' 
outside  the  Unlt«d States,  the  pzloe 
for  any  tobacco  product  shall  be  the  aveta#» 
amount  charged  by  private  o  xmiereUi  ~ 
nesses  for  the  retail  sale  of  fuch  product  IB 
the  United  States. 

•'<3)(A)    In    determining 
price  charged  or  the  averag^  price  chtftad 
by  a  commercial  business,  ippUeable 
and  local  taxes  atiaU  be  Inclujded. 

"CB)  The  prevailing  price 
price  may  be  detennlned  un^r  an  approprt- 
ate  aampUng  procedure. 

"(cMl)  The  Secretary  of  a  nllltary  depart- 
«ient  may  use  the  profits  txxa.  the 
tobacco  producU  by  coiEmlaaary 
under  the  Secretary's  jurli  Action  to  pro- 
mote health  and  fitness  for  nembenM^lM 
armed  forces  and  their  depei  dots. 

"(3)  Amounts  made  avails  lie  under 
graph  (1)  shall  rraaain  available  for 
Uon  without  fiscal  year  limit  itlon. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Deenoe  aludlm*- 
scribe  regulations  to  carry  ofA  this  section. 

"(e)  In  this  aecUon: 


of 

stores 
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"(1)  The  term  'profits'  means  the  amount 
which  represents  the  difference  between 
the  price  charged  by  commissary  stores  for 
the  sale  of  tobacco  products  and  the  cost  in- 
curred by  such  commissary  stores  for  such 
products. 

"(2)  The  term  'tobacco  product'  includes 
cigarettes,  cigars,  tobacco  processed  for  ciga- 
rette or  pipe  smoking,  and  tobacco  proc- 
essed for  oral  use. 

"(3)  The  term  'United  States'  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes". 

(b)  CoNTORKiNG  AMEfDMEiT.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"24^.  Sale  of  tobacco  products  in  commiuariM. 
exchanges,  and  ihipa'  stores;  use  of  proceeds.". 

(c)  EFracnvK  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1. 1M6. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  correct.  There 
Is  no  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield? 

B4r.  BINGAMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  the  offering  of  a  short  amendment. 


'  NO.  3664 

Mr.  McCONNELXu  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Madam  President,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  numbered  2274  as 
modified.  The  modification  I  would 
like  to  send  to  the  desk  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

This  amendment.  Madam  President, 
is  sponsored  by  my  senior  colleague 
from  Kentucky. 

Bdr.  FORD.  Will  my  colleague  yield? 

Ii4r.  McCONNELL.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  set 
aside  so  we  may  consider  the  amend- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCon- 
imx],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Pord,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2564. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  239,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
inaert  the  following  new  section: 

(1)  No  chemical  weapons,  agents,  or  com- 
ponents used  In  chemical  weapons  may  be 
shipped  by  any  means  into  the  Lexington- 
Bltiegraa  Depot  in  Richmond,  Kentucky, 
for  any  purpose,  including  disposal; 

(2)  PoUowlng  disposal  of  the  chemical 
weapons  stockpile  stored  at  the  Lexington- 
Bluegraas  Depot,  as  required  by  Public  Law 
99-145,  the  facility  may  not  be  used  for  as- 
sembly, construction,  testing,  storage,  or  dis- 
posal of  any  chemical  or  biological  weapon; 


(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
the  authority  to  waive  these  provisions  in 
the  event  that  he  determines  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  Interest. 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  have  listened  with  great  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues  eloquently  discuss 
defense  issues  of  national  importance. 
Whether  we  are  debating  SDI's  defen- 
sive shield  in  the  sky  or  the  defensive 
shield  our  carrier  battle  groups  pro- 
vide at  sea,  my  colleagues  and  I  all 
share  one  concern.  We  want  to  guar- 
antee our  Nation's  security. 

But,  I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  or 
two  of  my  colleagues'  valuable  time 
and  bring  this  discussion  out  of  the 
sky,  back  from  the  sea,  and  down  to 
Earth.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  imagine 
how  they  would  feel  if  they  learned 
that  a  facility  next  door  to  their  chil- 
dren's school  and  playground  housed 
rockets  leaking  a  deadly  nerve  agent.  I 
do  not  want  to  overstate  my  case  nor 
do  I  wish  to  create  undue  alarm 
among  my  colleagues.  However,  I  do 
want  to  point  out  that  a  quiet  commu- 
nity in  the  heart  of  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  country  has  what,  it  considers,  a 
time  bomb  ticking  literally  in  its  back- 
yard. Tens  of  thousands  of  rockets 
containing  mustard  gas  and  a  variety 
of  nerve  agents  are  stored  at  the 
Army's  Lexington-Bluegrass  Depot  in 
Kentucky. 

Although  these  aging  rockets  pose 
no  significant,  immediate  danger.  Con- 
gress has  mandated  they  should  be  de- 
stroyed before  1994  and  the  arrival  of 
our  next  generation  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. I  will  not  trouble  my  colleagues 
with  the  details  of  the  Army's  difficult 
and  controversial  decision  on  how 
these  weapons  should  be  destroyed.  In 
fact,  the  Army  has  not  reached  a  final 
decision  about  what  to  do  with  the 
chemical  stockpile  in  Kentucky.  While 
the  Army  tries  to  figiu-e  out  what  to 
do,  the  clock  is  running.  My  greatest 
fear  is  the  final  decision  will  not  be 
made  for  another  year  or  18  months, 
further  delaying  building  an  incinera- 
tor or  shipping  the  rockets  out  of  the 
State.  I  am  worried  that  faced  with 
the  pressure  of  the  1994  congressional 
deadline,  the  Army  will  abandon 
safety  measures,  rush  to  complete  de- 
struction, and  risk  a  chemical  accident 
of  nightmare  proportions. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Army's  decision 
is  of  paramount  Importance  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Kentucky.  When  the  Army  es- 
timates 18,860  people  will  die  if  a  train 
transporting  these  munitions  crashes, 
people  obviously  pay  attention. 

Beyond  the  grim  casualty  estimates, 
there  are  several  factors  at  work 
which  trouble  the  conununity  sur- 
rounding this  depot.  Historically,  the 
Army  has  been  less  than  straightfor- 
ward with  these  citizens.  A  few  year 
ago,  when  a  huge,  black  cloud  of 
smoke  drifted  over  the  town  from  the 
depot,  the  Army  initially  denied  it  was 
even  happening.  It  was  only  after  re- 


peated—and I  might  add  panicked 
phone  calls— that  the  Army  acknowl- 
edged they  were  burning  up  nontoxic 
smoke  pots.  Apparently,  in  trjring  to 
meet  a  scheduled  deadline  for  destruc- 
tion, too  many  smoke  pots  were  ignit- 
ed which  caused  this  frightening,  how- 
ever nonlethal,  cloud. 

There  have  been  other  similar  cases 
which  have  fostered  anger  and  mis- 
trust. For  example,  recently  the  Army 
released  tentative  plans  to  build  incin- 
erators and  destroy  the  national  stock- 
pile where  it  is  currently  stored.  The 
Army  did  not  conduct  a  site-specific 
environmental  assessment  at  the  Lex- 
ington Depot  nor  did  they  study  the 
risk  associated  with  the  community's 
unique  characteristics  such  as  popula- 
tion density  or  proximity  of  schools. 
Mistrust,  confusion,  frustration,  and 
anger  have  resulted. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced 
does  not  dictate  the  Army's  choice  for 
disposal  of  these  munitions.  I  have 
neither  the  expertise  nor  the  legisla- 
tive ability  to  make  this  decision. 
What  this  amendment  does  is  offer  a 
frightened  community  two  rays  of 
hope.  First,  if  a  final  decision  is  made 
to  build  an  incinerator  in  Kentucky, 
no  chemical  weapons  from  any  other 
site  can  be  shipped  into  Kentucky  for 
disposal.  The  Army  claims  they  have 
no  intention  of  moving  any  chemicals 
into  Kentucky.  I  intend  to  legislate 
their  word.  Second,  once  this  stockpile 
is  disposed  of,  the  Lexington-Bluegrass 
facility  carmot  be  used  in  the  future 
for  assembling,  testing,  or  storing 
chemical  weapons.  Given  the  fear  and 
anxiety  that  this  conununity  has  suf- 
fered for  years,  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  reassure  them  that  the  end  of  their 
problem  is  in  sight.  Chemical  weapons 
will  not  be  an  issue  for  Kentucky  after 
1994. 

I  recognize  this  issue  does  not  loom 
as  large  on  my  colleagues  agendas  as, 
for  example,  SDI.  Billions  of  dollors 
are  not  involved,  we  are  not  relocating 
infantry  divisions  nor  building  new 
Navy  ports.  However,  what  this 
amendment  offers,  is  just  as  important 
to  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  as  ports  or 
parts  for  new  weapons.  It  offers  them 
peace  of  mind. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
deals  with  the  Lexington-Bluegrass 
Army  Depot,  which  is  currently  the 
site  of  about  2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
stockpile  of  chemical  weapons.  There 
is  an  on-going  discussion  at  this  time 
about  what  to  do  in  terms  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  existing  stockpile  of 
chemical  weapons.  My  amendment 
does  not  deal  with  that.  It  deals  with 
the  future  in  terms  of  the  Lexington- 
Bluegrass  Army  E>epot  being  the  site 
for  additional  chemical  weapons  or  a 
site  for  the  disposal  of  chemical  weap- 
ons in  the  future. 

This  amendment  has  been  cleared 
by  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  What  it 
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would  do  is  simply  eliminate  this  par- 
ticular facility,  which  is  stirrounded  by 
schools  and  a  number  of  people  in 
close  proximity,  unlike  any  other  five 
sites  in  the  country.  It  would  eliminate 
it  as  a  site  for  future  storage  or  dispos- 
al of  chemical  weapons. 
I  yield  to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Ford]. 
Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Madam  President,  this  amendment 
would  codify  the  assurance  I  received 
last  year  and  again  in  June  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Ambrose  in  re- 
sponse to  legislation  I  introduced  on 
March  14.  1985.  Under  Secretary  Am- 
brose has  stated  it  is  not  the  Army's 
intention  to  transport  any  additional 
chemical  agents  or  munitions  into  the 
Lexington-Bluegrass  Army  Depot  for 
storage  or  disposal.  Furthermore,  if  an 
incinerator  Is  ever  built  in  Madison 
County— I  underscore  if  ever  built— to 
demilitarize  chemical  weapons,  the 
Army  will  use  it  for  no  other  purpose 
than  the  destruction  of  chemical  mu- 
nitions already  stored  at  the  depot. 

Madam  President,  what  this  amend- 
ment does  is  codify  the  assurances 
that  we  have  already  received. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
original  bill  introduced  and  introduc- 
tory remarks  and  subsequent  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Ambrose  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PORD: 
S.  662.  A  bill  to  place  certain  restrictions 
on  the  storage  and  demilitarization  of  chem- 
ical munitions  and  lethal  chemical  agents  at 
Lexington-Bluegrass  Army  Depot,  KY,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Res'trictioms  on  Ckemicai.  MtmiTioNs  and 
Lethal  Chkmical  Agents  at  Lexington- 
Bluegrass  Army  Depot 
Mr.  Port.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Army 
has  proposed  building  a  demilitarization  fa- 
cility at  Lexington-Bluegrass  Army  Depot 
[LBAD]   in  Richmond,   KY.   to  dispose  of 
chemical  weapons  stored  at  the  depot— most 
urgently,    the   deteriorating    M-55    rocket. 
This  facility  I  is  to  be  built  in  conjunction 
with  five  others  across  the  United  States 
and  on  Johnston  Island  in  the  Pacific,  all 
colocated   with   chemical   weapons  storage 
sites.  I 

I  do  not  speak  for  any  other  Jurisdiction 
today  but  th^t  in  my  one  State.  It  would  be 
an  understatement  to  say  that  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  Army  proposal  have  been  raised 
in  the  Richmond  area.  The  citizens  are  un- 
derstandably alarmed.  Theirs  is  a  highly 
populated  part  of  Kentucky,  and,  should  an 
accident  occur  during  the  Incineration  proc- 
ess, thousands  of  people  would  be  immedi- 
ately and  adversely  affected  by  it.  These 
feelings  are  compounded  by  a  deep  mistrust 
of  the  Army  that  existed  throughout  Madi- 
son County  prior  to  the  demilitarization  an- 
nouncement. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  first  public  re- 
sponses to  the  Army  was  "get  them  out  of 
here;  bum  the  munitions  somewhere  else." 
When  the  proposal  was  first  made.  I  sug- 
gested that  the  Army  study  the  transporta- 
tion option,  and  I  am  pleased  that  it  is  being 
done  at  this  very  moment.  The  Army  has 


drawn  samples  of  M-5S  components  from 
Richmond— agent,  fuze,  burster,  and  propel- 
lant.  and  is  analyzing  them  in  order  to  make 
an  assessment  of  the  condition  of  our  cur- 
rent stockpile  and  its  potential  mobility. 

While  we  await  the  release  of  the  draft 
Environmental  Impact  Statement,  however, 
a  persistent  question  remains  among  my 
constituents  that  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
answered  and  that  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
found  in  the  EIS: 

"Is  the  Army  going  to  build  a  multimiUion 
dollar  facility  to  dispose  of  only  the  muni- 
tions currently  stored  at  LBAD?  Surely  the 
plant  will  be  used  to  dispose  of  other  toxic 
weapons  and  materials." 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the  bulk 
nerve  agent  that  is  stored  at  Edgewood  Ar- 
senal in  Aberdeen,  MD,  at  Newport  Army 
Ammunition  Plant  in  Newport,  IN,  and  at 
Pueblo  Army  Depot  in  Pueblo.  CO.  Since  no 
plans  are  in  the  offing  to  dispose  of  this  ma- 
terial onsite,  I  feel  that  LBAD  may  be  the 
logical  candidate  to  receive  the  bulk  agent 
of  the  first  two  facilities  for  demilitariza- 
tion. 

It  is  this  fear  that  I  address  today.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  would  place  re- 
strictions on  the  storage  and  demilitariza- 
tion of  additional  chemical  munitions  and 
lethal  chemical  agents  at  LBAD  by  prohibit- 
ing such  activities  except  under  the  very 
limited  instances  of  a  national  emergency  or 
for  purposes  of  research.  In  other  words, 
under  my  language,  no  new  lethal  materials, 
whether  military  or  civilian,  may  be 
brought  into  Madison  County  for  storage  or 
disposal  at  Richmond— but  anything  that  is 
stored  there  right  now  may  be  brought  out. 
My  legislation  leaves  open  the  option  of 
transporting  the  Richmond  stockpile  to  an- 
other disposal  site. 

This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  H.R.  1430,  re- 
cently introduced  by  Representative  Beryl 
Anthony,  which  would  foreclose  the  trans- 
portation option  by  simply  mandating  that 
existing  chemical  munitions  be  burned  at 
their  present  site.  I  cannot  support  th's  leg- 
islation, Mr.  President.  It  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  my  constitu- 
ents. 

The  choices  available  to  the  residents  of 
Madison  County  are  three:  leave  the  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  storage  as  they  exist  today, 
dispose  of  them  onsite,  or  transport  them  to 
another  facility.  Each  one  has  obvious  draw- 
backs. Each  is  currently  being  evaluated  by 
the  Army  and  1  anxiously  await  the  results 
of  the  study.  But  I  want  to  make  certain 
that,  whatever  the  ultimate  solution  is, 
LBAD  does  not  become  a  dumping  ground 
for  chemical  weapons  and  other  materials. 
Under  my  legislation,  if  the  final  decision  is 
to  demilitarize  onsite,  Madison  County  will 
not  be  burdened  by  any  more  toxic  sub- 
stance than  it  already  has. 

S.  662 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asembled.  That  (a)  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  and 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  use  the  Lex- 
ington-Bluegrass Army  Depot.  Kentucky— 

(1)  for  the  temporary  or  permanent  stor- 
age or  for  the  demilitarization  of  any  chemi- 
cal munitions  or  lethal  chemical  agents:  or 

(2)  for  the  temporary  or  permanent  stor- 
age or  disposal  of  any  nondefense  toxic  or 
hazardous  materials; 

which  were  not  stored  at  such  depot  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  restrict  the 
storage  of  chemical  mimltions  at  the  Lex- 
ington-Bluegrass Army  Depot-  - 

(1)  during  a  period  of  war  or  a  period  of 
national  emergency  declared  tfy  Congress  or 
the  President;  or 

(2)  if  the  storage  of  such 
such  depot  is  for  a  research, 
training  program  and  is  in  11m  ited 
(as  defined  under  regulations 
the  Secretary  of  Defense). 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "demilitarizattion' 
spect  to  chemical  munltioni 
agents,  means— 

(A)  the  destruction  of  suchi  munitions  or 
agents  by  Incineration  or  |>y  any  other 
means;  or 

(B)  the  dismantling  or  otbjer 
such  munitions  or  agents  s> 
them  useless  for  military  pure  oses. 

(2)  The  term  "chemical  munitions 
chemical  warfare  weapons  containing 
chemical  agents. 
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Dkpartmemt  or  t  IE  Armt, 
Washington,  DC,  iflpril  8,  198S. 
Hon.  Wendell  H.  Poro, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pord:  The 
raised  on  the  potential  importation  of  other 
chemical  munitions  into  the  1  lexlngton  Blue 
Grass    Depot    for    demilitanzation 
swered  as  follows: 

1.  The  study  of  transportation  options  for 
demilitarization  is  limited  tp  transporting 
from  other  depots  to  Pine 
Tooele  Depots  In  the  Continental  United 
States  and/  or  to  Johnston  Is  land  in  the  Pa 
ciflc.  The  attached  Notice  of  Intent  to  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  sets  this 
forth  quite  clearly  in  paragrai)h  2.c. 

2.  The  Army  has  never  intended  to  trans- 
port chemical  munitions 
Blue  Grass.  The  Army  studiei  of  transports 
tion  options  have  been  fully  <  lescribed  previ 
ously  to  Congress,  most  recently  in  a  public 
hearing  held  by  the  Investigations  Subcom 
mittee  of  the  House  Armed 
mittee  on  13  March  1985 

3.  The  possible  advantage  bf  transporting 
these  munitions  to  Pine  Bluff  or  Tooele  is 
related  to  taking  advantage 
chemical  munitions  facilitie: 
Ity  of  isolated  land  for 
larger  scale  demilitarization 
would  be  feasible  at  the  oth^r  storage  sites, 
such  as  Lexington  Blue  Grais.  I  emphasize 
•possible"  advantage  becauie  the  studies 
are  not  complete  and  no  i»nclusion  has 
been  reached,  but  no  consid*  ration  is  being 
given,  or  should  be  given,  to  jcxington  Blue 
Grass  for  such  larger  scale  o[  eratlons. 

You  also  asked  about  the  possible  use  of 
Lexington  Blue  Grass  Depot  for  destruction 
of  other  hazardous  wastes,  rhe  Army  has 
no  plans  for  such  work.  The  Introduction  of 
nondefense  (civilian  or  other  government 
agency)  toxic  and  hazardoui;  waste  materi- 
als into  our  facilities  for  des  truction  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  (10  USC  269!).  Further,  we 
will  do  all  we  can  to  resist  tlie  use  of  Army 
chemical  munition  destructibn  faculties  for 
disposal  of  other  wastes  generated  within 
the  Defense  E>epartment.  We  have  enough 
to  do  for  the  foreseeable  f ut  ore  to  clean  up 
our  unitary  chemical  stoclrpile  problems. 
These  problems  are  so  extensive  that  they 
should  be  dealt  with  indepenpently.  I  would 
be  greatly  concerned  that  tfte  introduction 
of  other  hazardous  waste  di^x>sal  consider- 
ations would  give  rise  to  delay  and  confu- 
sion of  the  issues  which  are  contentious 
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enough  u  It  Is,  especially  at  Lexington  Blue 
OnsB. 

I  trust  that  this  response  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Kentucky  Congressional  Delegation  and 
to  the  public  it  serves.  Please  let  me  know  U 
anything  additional  is  needed. 
Sincerely. 

Jamb  R.  Ambrose, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Dkpartmkht  or  the  Army, 
Washingttm,  DC,  May  1, 1985. 
Hon.  Wbitdkll  H.  Ford. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

DiAK  Skrator  Foro:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  April  11.  1985,  concerning 
transportation  and  demilitarization  of  bulk 
chemical  agents  at  Lexington-Blue  Grass 
Depot  Activity.  Kentucky. 

The  Army  does  not  intend  to  transport 
either  chemical  munitions  or  lethal  chemi- 
cal agents  (to  Include  bulk  quantities)  into 
Lexington-Blue  Grass  Depot  Activity  for  de- 
militarization. 

I  trust  this  clarifies  our  previous  state- 
ment and  satisfies  your  request. 
Sincerely. 

James  R.  Ambrose, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  A  rmy. 

JtmE  18. 1986. 
Hon.  James  R.  Ambrose, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Department  of 
the  Army,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Army  will  soon 
be  releasing  its  draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  for  the  disposal  of  the  national 
chemical  stockpile.  It  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  the  Lexington-Blue  Grass  Army 
Depot  not  become  either  a  point  of  transit 
or  a  final  resting  place  for  additional  chemi- 
cal munitions  or  chemical  agents,  whether 
they  be  military  or  civilian. 

Last  April  you  stated  in  writing  that  no 
further  chemical  munitions  will  be  trans- 
ported into  LBAD — I  presume  this  means 
neither  binary  nor  unitary,  and  that  the 
Army  has  no  plans  for  the  destruction  of 
other  hazardous  wastes  than  the  chemical 
munitions  already  stored  at  the  depot  if  an 
incinerator  were  to  be  built  on  site.  At  this 
critical  time  I  respectfully  request  that  you 
reaffirm  to  me  personally  your  earlier  com- 
mitment, a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

With  deep  appreciation  for  your  assist- 
ance, lam 

Sincerely. 


Department  op  the  Army, 
Washington,  DC,  June  30,  1986. 
Hon.  Wkrdbu.  H.  Ford. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ford:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  June  18,  1986,  letter  requesting  assur- 
ance that  no  chemical  weapons  wiU  be 
moved  into  the  Lexington-Blue  Grass  Army 
Depot  (LBAD). 

As  stated  in  my  previous  letter,  the  Army 
will  not  traztsport  chemical  agents  ot  muni- 
tions into  LBAD  for  storage  or  disposal. 
This  also  applies  to  binary  weapons. 

Any  disposal  facility  built  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  99-145  may  not  be 
used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  de- 
struction of  lethal  chemical  weapons  and 
munitions.  These  facilities  will  be  cleaned, 
dlamantled.  and  disposed  of  when  no  longer 
needed  for  chemical  destruction.  We  will 
abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  law. 


I  hope  that  this  clarifies  the  Army's  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  destruction  of  chemical 
weapons  and  munitions  at  LBAD. 
Sincerely, 

James  R.  Ambrose, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Army  had  assured  me  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  putting  additional 
gas  at  that  place.  We  have  absolutely 
no  objection  to  this  amendment.  Sena- 
tor NiTNN  has  told  me  he  has  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2564)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President.  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  get  in  on  the  beginning 
of  this  debate;  if  I  may  just  pose  this 
question:  If  we  are  going  to  go  into  the 
production  of  a  new  generation  of  gas 
or  nerve  gas,  chemical  warfare.  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  might  inform  the 
Senator  from  Arl^ansas  exactly  where 
the  new  nerve  gas  will  be  stored. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  might  say  to  my  friend  that 
that  is  information  we  do  not  have. 
But  I  can  assure  him  that  it  will  not 
be  in  the  area  that  we  are  talking 
about  now.  I  feel  relatively  safe  in 
saying  that  it  will  not  be  stored  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Well,  what  about  60 
miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas?  We  have  a  very 
large  facility  there. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  respond.  Madam. 
President. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Arkansas  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  binary  weaponry.  All  this  has 
to  do  with  is  consideration  about 
bringing  in  new  nerve  gas  and  storing 
it  in  a  location.  It  handles  this  inciner- 
ation question.  I  think  that  is  all  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  is.  But  the 
Senator's  question  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
this  vote  and  I  am  certainly  not  going 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this. 
but  I  was  very  curious  about  it.  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  Arkansas  may, 
before  this  bill  has  been  concluded 
and  disposed  of,  want  to  introduce  an 
amendment  stating  the  same  for  the 
Pine  Bluff  arsenal  in  Pine  Bluff.  AR.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not 
but  I  wonder,  should  I  do  that,  would 
there  be  an  objection  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  amendment  and  would  it 
be  accepted? 

Once  again.  I  have  no  intention  of 
doing  it  but  would  the  same  roughly 


apply  to  the  Pine  Bluff,  AR,  arsenal  as 
it  does  here? 

D  1320 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  an  observation  before  the 
Senator  responds  to  that?  I  think  it  is 
important  to  know  that  at  the  Lexing- 
ton-Bluegrass  Depot  only  2  percent  of 
the  Nation's  stockpile  is  currently  lo- 
cated. So  this  facility  has  not  been  a 
player,  if  you  will,  in  this  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  storage  of  chemical  weap- 
ons in  the  past.  And  the  Army  says  it 
would  not  have  built  the  facility  there 
in  the  first  place  had  it  known  it  was 
going  to  become  such  a  heavily  popu- 
lated area.  So  the  elimination  of  this 
facility  as  to  the  future  does  not  have 
much  of  an  impact  on  the  question 
that  the  Senator  asked. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  know  that  as  we 
produce  the  new  chemical  weapons, 
and  it  appears  that  we  are— I  hope 
that  we  will  not.  but  as  we  do  produce 
it.  under  the  law  we  must  destroy  the 
present  stockpile.  Now.  the  issue  is 
where  do  we  destroy  it?  How  do  we  de- 
stroy it?  When  do  we  destroy  it?  And  I 
just  want  to  make  absolutely  certain  it 
is  not  decided  that.  "Well,  we  will  just 
destroy  it  all  in  Pine  Bluff.  AR."  I  do 
not  want  Pine  Bluff.  AR  to  become 
the  national  or  international  dumping 
ground  for  all  of  this  nerve  gas  and 
chemical  warfare  that  we  have  built 
over  the  years,  and  this  is  what  I  am 
very,  very  concerned  about.  Like  I  say. 
I  may  well  want  to  have  a  similar 
amendment  that  would  spell  out  Pine 
Bluff  as  an  area  where  we  do  not  want 
any  additional  nerve  gas  to  be  stored 
or  disposed. 

That  is  my  concern.  I  do  not  want  to 
slow  up  the  debate.  I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  two  Senators  from  Kentucky,  but 
I  did  want  to  express  that  concern  and 
I  appreciate  the  patience  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  subject. 
Madam  President,  has  not  even  been 
discussed.  There  will  be  an  amend- 
ment relative  to  binary  gas.  We  are 
not  going  to  make.  I  can  say  this  for 
sure,  any  more  loose  gas.  and  the  dis- 
posal of  what  we  have  left,  which  is 
not  a  great  amount,  has  not  been  com- 
pletely discussed  yet  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President, 
last  year  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Ford]  brought  this  amend- 
ment to  the  attention  of  those  of  us  on 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee. At  that  time.  I  indicated  my  inten- 
tion to  oppose  it.  He  then,  recognizing 
the  opposition,  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment. Of  course,  it  has  been  brought 
back  again  this  year  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator, and  has  been  accepted  by  the 
managers.  So  much  for  that.  I  just 
wish  to  have  the  Record  to  recite  my 
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objection  to  this  amendment  for  the 
following  reasons. 

This  amendment  is  brief,  and  I  shall 
read  it. 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
Insert  the  following  new  section; 

(1)  No  chemical  weapons,  agents,  or  com- 
ponents used  in  chemical  weapons  may  be 
shipped  by  any  means  into  the  Lexington- 
Bluegrass  Depot  in  Richmond.  Kentucky, 
for  any  purpose,  including  disposal; 

(2)  Following  disposal  of  the  chemical 
weapons  stockpile  stored  at  the  Lexington- 
Bluegrass  Depot,  as  required  by  PL  99-145, 
the  facility  may  not  be  used  for  assembly, 
construction,  testing,  storage,  or  disposal  of 
any  chemical  or  biological  weapon; 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
the  authority  to  waive  these  provisions  in 
the  event  that  he  determines  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  Interest. 

Madam  President,  my  concern  is 
that  there  are  roughly  840  military  in- 
stallations throughout  the  United 
States.  While  I  have  considerable  em- 
pathy for  the  Senators  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  they  have  done  a  noble  job 
in  representing  their  constituents.  I 
fear  that  they  have  established  a 
precedent  here  which  may  cause  prob- 
lems in  the  future.  This  community 
for  reasons  that  I  know  not  was  select- 
ed by  the  Department  of  the  Army  a 
long  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  base  to  deal  with  the  chemical 
weapons.  It  may  well  pose  a  threat  to 
the  community.  I  am  not  able  to  ad- 
dress those  facts.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Record  reflects  the  statements  of  the 
two  Senators  from  Kentucky. 

Madam  President,  of  the  841  com- 
munities across  the  United  States, 
there  are  many  where  the  local  popu- 
lation have  concern  about  the  activi- 
ties on  that  base.  On  a  scale  of  1  to  10 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  chemical  poses 
perhaps  the  more  serious  problem. 
But  there  are  other  areas  where 
people  are  dissatisfied  with  what  takes 
place  on  those  bases.  If  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  going  to  begin 
to  legislate,  and  legislate  in  a  manner 
which  really  sets  up  a  job  description 
for  that  base,  then  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
look  at  the  bases  in  their  State  and  de- 
termine what  risk  those  bases  pose  to 
the  local  inhabitants,  and  perhaps 
come  in  and  get  comparable  protection 
for  their  communities. 

This  one  addresses  the  chemical 
weapons.  There  are  other  bases,  many 
of  them,  that  have  nuclear  weapons.  I 
dare  say  that  the  occupants  of  the 
local  towns  and  villages  have  concerns 
as  great  as  the  ones  here  in  Kentucky. 

I  just  think  as  a  matter  of  principle 
it  is  wrong  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  specifically  legislate 
with  respect  to  a  base  and  what  may 
be  done  on  that  base.  Now  that  it  has 
been  accepted,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  an 
obligation  for  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  if  this  eventually  becomes 
law  to  examine  the  military  installa- 
tions in  their  jurisdictions  and  States, 


and  determine  whether  or  not  compa- 
rable legislation  is  needed  to  protect 
their  residents. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President, 
commenting  on  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
relative  to  the  chemical  waste  disposal 
or  chemical  warfaie  storage  and  dis- 
posal offered  by  the  two  distingiii  aed 
Senators  from  Kentucky.  I  woul^  like 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  know 
that  I  happened  to  walk  onto  the 
Senate  floor  just  as  that  discussion 
was  concluded.  I  stepped  to  my  desk 
and  for  just  a  moment  or  two  I  ex- 
pressed a  reservation  about  what  we 
were  doing. 

I  did  not  know  precisely  the  impact 
of  this  particular  amendment  offered 
by  our  friends,  the  very  distinguished 
Senators  from  Kentucky.  Somehow  or 
another  representing  a  State  that  does 
have  a  very,  very  large  depot  there 
where  we  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  what  we  call  the  unetary  nerve  gas. 
the  old  chemical  agent  stored,  now. 
Madam  President,  they  are  consider- 
ing massive  incineration  of  this  old 
supply  as  we  bring  on  the  new  binary 
supply.  I  hope  we  will  be  very  careful 
and  conceivably  relook  at  the  amend- 
ments just  as  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia has  recommended. 

I  commend  him  for  it.  I  think  his 
comments  are  certainly  well-taken. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas.  I  know  in  my  own 
State  while  we  are  very  proud  of  the 
military  installations,  there  are  certain 
installations  that  operate  aircraft 
around  the  clock.  7  days  a  week,  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Frequent- 
ly that  brings  a  certain  amoimt  of  in- 
convenience to  the  local  residents 
through  noise,  and  indeed  safety.  Re- 
gretably  we  have  had  air  accidents 
which  have  impacted  on  the  communi- 
ties. 

I  know  of  one  case  that  I  handled 
several  years  ago  here  in  the  Senate  as 
a  meml)er  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  in  which  a 
church  was  to  be  built  at  the  end  of  a 
nmway.  It  was  a  prime  piece  of  land. 
The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  did 
not  want  that  church  built  there  be- 
cause it  was  in  the  direct  flight  path, 
take  off  and  let  down  of  our  bomber 
force.  The  Air  Force  recognized  the 
dangers  to  that  community.  And  legis- 
lation was  brought  in  which  had  the 
impact  of  directing  the  Department  of 
Air  Force  to  acede  to  the  construction 
of  this  church.  I  opposed  that  legisla- 
tion at  that  time  saying  that  I  think  it 
would  be  ill-advised  and  fortunately 
the  community  had  the  wisdom  ♦o  get 
together  with  the  Department  if  the 
Air  Force  and  find  another  pi  see  of 
land,  perhaps  not  as  suitable  but  nev- 
ertheless it  did  not  pose  any  risk  to 


the  operation  of  the  airciaft, 
base,  nor  to  the  future  locition 
church. 

Madam  President,  hairing  made 
those  comments.  I  yield  thi !  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mi  dam  Presi- 
dent, I  think  that  amendn  ent  passed? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPKpER.  Yes.  it 
did.  It  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  mdve  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  tjo  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tl^e  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  2 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Madaih 
what  is  the  pending 

The         PRESIDING 
Amendment  2563. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Is  thafl 
ment  I  just  sent  to  the 

The    PRESIDING 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr. 
amendment,  which  Senato^ 
I  are  offering  would  raise 
tobacco  products  in 
saries,  exchanges,  and 
the  local  prevailing  pricn 
the  military  facility  and 
creased    revenues    which 
generate  for  military 
and  recreation  purposes 
services.  The  goal  of  this 
is  simply  to  take  away 
centive  which  exists 
tary  conununity  to  use 
ucts  to  a  greater  extent 
of  our  society  uses  those 

Madam  President,  the 
society  from  smoking  is 
nized.  It  amounts  to  tens 
dollars  annually.  As  a 
by    Senator    Stevems 
BoREN  last  year  on  this 
Defense    Department 
study  which  they 
gress  in  March  on  smolun^ 
in  the  military.  That  re 
ed  the  damage  which 
within  the  military 
tary  health  and  military 
this  country.  According 
study,   smoking   added 
$210  million  in  direct 
care  costs  in   fiscal   yeaf 
report   documented   that 
the  military  do  worse  on 
ness  tests  than  do 
report   documented   just 
more  prevalent  smoking 
tary  today  than  it  is  in 
conunimity.  Fifty-two 
males  in  the  services 
to  36  percent  of  adult 
vilian  society.  Forty-seve^ 
adult  females  in  the 
opposed  to  29  percent 
our  society.  Perhaps 
Madam  President.  52 
ice  members  aged   17 
whereas  only  21  percent 
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that  age  group  In  the  society  at  large 
do. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  prevalence  of 
smoking  in  the  military.  But  one  very 
important  factor  clearly  is  the  price 
differential  which  military  families  see 
when  they  go  to  purchase  cigarettes  in 
commissaries  and  exchanges.  Within 
the  United  States,  cigarettes  are  35 
percent  cheaper  in  commissaries  and 
20  percent  cheaper  in  exchanges  than 
they  are  in  civilian  stores  on  the  aver- 
age. Overseas,  tobacco  products  are  40 
to  60  percent  cheaper  than  the  aver- 
age U.S.  price.  One  can  get  a  carton  of 
cigarettes  in  a  commissary  overseas  for 
$4.13  compared  to  a  U.S.  price  of 
$10.06. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  today,  with  Sena- 
tor BoREN,  is  very  similar  to  the  provi- 
sion included  in  the  Senate  version  of 
last  year's  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
as  a  result  of  the  initiative  of  Senators 
BoKEN  and  Stxvkns.  I  have  drawn 
heavily  on  the  voluminous  DOD 
report  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  March  of  this  year.  I  do 
not  agree,  of  course,  with  the  decision 
which  Secretary  Weinberger  took 
upon  receiving  that  study;  namely,  not 
to  raise  the  price  of  tobacco  products 
in  the  military  resale  system  and  in- 
stead to  only  launch  an  antismoking 
campaign.  What  sort  of  signal  is  sent 
to  a  service  member.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  told 
not  to  smoke  and  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  encouraged  to  smoke  through 
the  DOD  pricing  policy.  This  amend- 
ment seeks  to  end  that  contradiction 
between  tobacco  pricing  policy  and  the 
services'  antlsmoldng  campaigns  in  a 
way  that  I  believe  is  fairest  to  the  mili- 
tary community.  WhUe  smokers  will 
face  increased  prices  under  this 
amendment,  all  military  members  and 
their  families,  smokers  and  nonsmok- 
ers,  will  reap  the  benefit  of  the  addi- 
tional fimds  applied  to  their  morale 
and  welfare  activities. 

Let  me  say.  Madam  President,  that  I 
do  not  regard  this  amendment  as  an 
erosion  of  military  benefits.  As  U.S. 
Surgeon  General  C.  Everett  Koop  has 
put  it.  how  can  a  lifetime  of  poor 
health  and  premature  death  be  re- 
garded as  a  benefit?  To  the  extent 
that  my  amendment  will  discourage 
smoking  in  the  military  community, 
that  will  prove  to  be  a  benefit  for 
those  who  stop  smoking.  And  the 
extra  morale  and  welfare  funds  are  a 
benefit  to  all. 

I  would  also  note  that  there  is  no 
question  about  this  amendment  affect- 
ing a  service  member's  freedom  of 
choice  on  whether  to  smoke  or  not  to 
smoke.  Under  the  amendment,  tobacco 
will  continue  to  be  sold  in  commissar- 
ies and  exchanges  and  ships'  stores 
but  just  not  at  a  subsidized  rate.  I 
strongly  believe  that  we  should  stop 
the  social  engineering  in  which  we 


have  been  engaged  with  our  military 
community.  We  should  stop  the  en- 
couragement of  ill  health  and  prema- 
ture death  within  the  military  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  note  on  the 
question  of  freedom  of  choice  that  I 
personally  am  concerned  with  the  co- 
ercive nature  of  some  of  the  new  anti- 
smoking  regulations  in  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  I  do  think  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  end  the  culture  within  the 
services  of  "If  you've  got  'em,  smoke 
'em."  I  am  not  convinced  that  new  co- 
ercive regulations  would  be  as  effec- 
tive as  what  we  are  proposing  here 
today,  which  is  simply  to  raise  the 
price  of  cigarettes  to  the  same  level 
inside  the  gate  at  military  facilities  as 
outside  the  gate. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
we  are  offering  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Coalition  on  Smoking  OR  Health, 
which  includes  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Coalition  on  Smoking  OR  Health  in 
support  of  my  amendment  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Coalition  on  Smoking  OR  Health. 

Washington,  DC,  May  29,  1986. 
Hon.  Jetf  Bingauan, 

V.S.  Senate.  Senate  Hart  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Bingaman.  The  Coalition  on 
Smoking  OR  Health  and  its  member  organi- 
zations, the  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
American  Lung  Association  and  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association,  strongly  endorse 
your  proposed  Amendment  to  the  PY87 
DOD  authorization  bill  to  prohibit  tobacco 
sales  in  military  commissaries  and  increase 
tobacco  product  prices  in  base  exchanges 
and  ship  stores. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  urged  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  as  you  did,  to  adopt  restrictions 
on  military  tobacco  sales  and  to  increase  the 
cost  of  tobacco  products  sold  to  military 
personnel  as  part  of  the  Department's  new 
anti-smoking  health  initiative.  While  we  are 
supportive  of  the  anti-smoking  campaign 
launched  by  the  March  directive,  we  were 
disappointed  at  the  Secretary's  inaction  on 
the  pricing  issue,  and  look  forward  to  assist- 
ing with  passage  of  your  amendment.  To 
this  end,  we  will  be  contacting  each  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Conunittee  In  ad- 
vance of  the  mark-up  to  request  support  for 
your  proposal. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  initiative  on 
this  issue;  your  ongoing  involvement  and 
support  is  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  C.  Davis, 
Vice  President,  Government  Relations, 
American  Cancer  Society,  Chairman, 
Coalition  Steering  Committee. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Army  Times  in  Janu- 
ary 20  of  this  year  with  regard  to  the 
cigarette  pricing  policy  in  the  Defense 
Department  also  be  entered  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

[From  The  Army  Times,  Jan.  20, 19861 

CiGAKRTX  Prices 

Military  smokers  have  a  bone  to  pick  with 
William  E.  Mayer,  assistant  secretary  of  de- 
fense for  health  affairs. 

As  the  Pentagon's  top  medical  official, 
Mayer  wants  to  warn  military  people  about 
the  dangers  of  smoking. 

More  than  that,  he  wants  to  discourage 
people  from  smoking  by  boosting  cigarette 
prices  in  military  commissaries.  Higher 
prices,  he  argues,  will  reduce  the  incentive 
for  service  people  to  smoke.  He  wants  the 
habit  to  be  no  more  attractive  for  the  mili- 
tary than  it  is  for  other  consumers. 

This  gets  a  lot  of  service  people  riled  up. 
For  smokers,  it's  pretty  easy  to  lump 
Mayer's  effort  in  with  what  service  people 
generally  perceive  as  a  steady  "erosion  of 
benefits."  We've  complained  as  loud  as 
anyone  about  lost  military  benefits  over  the 
years.  Not  this  time. 

If  only  one  out  of  every  100  smokers  de- 
cides to  quit  because  prices  increase,  then 
Mayer,  as  a  physician  and  director  of  mili- 
tary medicine,  succeeds.  Although  he  is  a 
pipe  smoker  himself.  Mayer  thinks  the  to- 
bacco habit  is  killing  p>eople,  and  the  medi- 
cal community  has  plenty  of  statistics  to 
back  him  up.  Those  who  smoke  are  more 
prone  to  develop  cancer,  heart  disease,  lung 
disease  and  other  illnesses.  Smokers  add  to 
service  health-care  costs  and  probably  are 
less  ready  than  are  nonsmokers  to  respond 
to  military  emergency. 

Mayer  thinks  smoking  should  be  discour- 
aged as  a  matter  of  policy.  That's  hard  to 
do,  he  argues,  if  the  military  offers  cut-rate 
prices  on  tobacco  products.  Impressionable 
young  people,  and  perhaps  even  some  older 
smokers,  may  see  cheap  cigarettes  in  com- 
missaries as  a  kind  of  back-handed  endorse- 
ment that  it  is  all  right  to  smoke.  How  seri- 
ous can  the  health  risk  be  if  the  military, 
which  routinely  encourages  exercise  regi- 
mens and  diet  programs  to  keep  healthy, 
also  provides  cigarettes  at  a  35  percent  dis- 
count? 

Defense  health  officials  say  that  when  the 
price  of  cigarettes  goes  up,  hard-line  smok- 
ers may  not  change  their  habits  but  young- 
er smokers  do.  Some  of  them  quit.  Mayer 
thinks  that's  worth  the  grief  he's  getting  for 
endorsing  higher  cigarette  prices  in  commis- 
saries. 

While  we  are  sensitive  to  the  complaints 
of  military  consumers  that  the  last  thing 
they  need  is  higher  commissary  prices,  how 
can  Mayer  be  faulted?  For  not  believing  to- 
bacco industry  claims  that  the  dangers  of 
smoking  are  unproven?  Virginia  Congress- 
man Dan  Daniel  calls  Mayer  a  "brass 
nanny"  who  enlisted  families  don't  need  and 
urges  him  to  examine  his  motives.  Daniel 
should  take  his  own  advice.  He  not  only 
serves  on  the  House  panel  that  oversees 
commissary  operations  but  represents 
voters  of  a  major  tobacco-growing  region. 

During  this  latest  flap  over  cigarette 
prices,  some  in  the  Pentagon  have  raised  a 
long-standing  argument  that  higher  ciga- 
rette prices  will  mean  fewer  shoppers  in  the 
commissaries  and  this  in  turn  will  reduce 
sales  and  perhaps  endanger  commissary  op- 
erations altogether.  Lower  sales  at  a  mini- 
mum could  mean  staff  reductions  and 
maybe  less  convenient  store  hours.  Certain- 
ly the  impact  cannot  be  ignored. 
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But  can  you  blame  Mayer  if  he  labels  this 
argument  cockeyed?  After  all.  can't  the  mili- 
tary find  a  better  way  to  keep  commissaries 
from  closing  tlian  by  pumping  money  from 
the  lungs  of  service  families?  Only  five  of  80 
Navy  commissaries  sell  cigarettes.  The  rest 
survive  without  them. 

Higher  cigarette  prices  indeed  will  place  a 
financial  strain  on  many  family  budgets.  No 
doubt,  tens  of  thousands  of  service  person- 
nel and  dependents  are  addicted  to  tobacco 
products  and  do  not  plan  to  give  them  up, 
no  matter  how  high  prices  climb.  But  some 
will. 

And  when  those  health  benefits  are  meas- 
ured against  any  combination  of  com- 
plaints—smokers' rights,  implied  guarantees 
on  shopping  discounts,  the  potential  effect 
on  commissary  operations— the  scale  still 
tips  in  Mayers  favor.  He's  doing  his  job. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Madam  President, 
I  would  also  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  several  tables  which  describe  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  on  the  mili- 
tary resale  system  and  its  sales  of  to- 
bacco products  and  its  profits  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  A  CARTON  OF  CIGARETTES  ' 


Sowot:  D^tvtmart  of  (Mmm  R^nrt 
Nftvy,  IbR*  1986. 
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SMtil  ari  Han  ■  ki 


THE  PRESENT  LOW  fRICE  OF  TOBACCO  IN 
ENCOURAGES  MORE  SERVICE  PEOPLE 


CIVILIANS 


MuH  males.. 


ConNMSsV' 

ie 


bdiantes     Slip's  stne 


Adult  tenules-. 
Age  17  to  19. 


Cufrent  system: 

United  States J8.62  «-00  $7.25 

Overaeas _ 4.13  5.70  <50 

Brngaman  plaii: 

United  States _ 10.06  10.06  10.06 

Overseas 1006  10.06  10.06 

■  Undei  Intli  plans  Hie  average  cost  ol  a  carton  of  drarettes  for  ttc 

military  resale  system  is  )6.30  in  t)K  United  States  and  S3  93  wnseas. 


TOBACCO  SALES  IN  MIUTARY  STORES 


Cartoits  sold 
(nMMons) 


(» 


Retail  cost  per 
carton 


(b) 


Wlulesale  cost  per 
carton 


(c) 


Gross  sales 
[minions  (axb)| 


(d) 


Gross  cost 
(mMions  (axe)] 


(e) 


PnTit 
(d- 


■e)l 


(I) 


Current  syste  ^ 
profit  [fmbon  ] 


(0 


cudRtNT  sYSTBH-SHiP'S  sraits 


Navy: 


United  States.. 
(Verseas 


2.S 
16 


$7.» 

4.50 


{6.30 
3.93 


S1II3 
7.20 


$15.75 
6.29 


$238 

.91 


Total.. 


4.1 


25J3 


22.04 


3.29 


Navy: 


BWGWMM  PliW-SMP'S  STORES  > 


Unted  Stiles.. 
(^ffrseas 


2.13 


10.06 
10.06 


6.30 
3.93 


21.43 
13.6« 


13.42 
5J4 


tOl 
8.34 


Total. 


3.49. 


35.11 


1876 


16.35 


1.29 


CWIKNT  SySTW-tXCHAMB 


Aimy/Ait  Fgice: 
UniMStHB- 
(VvMS „. 

Unted  Stms.. 

Owjeas 

Marme  Corps: 
United  SblK... 
OMnias 


11.1 
4.9 

11.3 
1.7 

2.0 
.6 


8.00 
5.70 

8.00 
5.70 

8.00 
5.70 


6.30 
3.93 


6.30 
3.93 


6.30 
3.93 


2793 

90.40 
9.69 

16.00 
3.42 


6993 
19.26 

71.19 
6.68 

12.60 
2.36 


1187 
8.67 

19.21 
301 

3.40 
1.06 


TlW-. 


31.6. 


236.24 


18202 


54  22 


BINGAMAN  PIAN-EXOUNGES  ' 


Aimy/Air  Force: 
United  SMh.. 
OMrsns 

UniMSMB-. 


Marine  Corps: 
United  StilB.. 
(>«>B 


S.5S 
4.17 

S.S6 
1.45 

1.00 
.SI 


10.06 

10.06 

1006 
1006 

10.06 
10.06 


6.30 
3.93 


630 
393 


630 
3.93 


55.83 

41.95 

5684 

14.59 

10.06 
5.13 


34.97 
16.39 


3560 
5.70 


6.30 
2.00 


25.56 


2124 
8.89 


3.76 
3.13 


MM. 


18.33 


184.40 


100.96 


83.44 


CURRtNT  SYSTEM-COMMSSARIES 


Air  Font 

United  Stales... 

Orerseas 

Army: 

IMMSUIB- 


UhMSMb.. 


34.10 

7.40 

18.70 
7J0 

JO 
JO 


6.62 
4.13 

6.62 
4.13 

6.62 
4.13 


6.30 
3.93 

i30 
3.93 

vn 

3.93 


225.74 
30.56 

123.79 
30.98 

5.96 
1.24 


214.83 
29.08 


117.81 
2948 


5.67 
1.18 


10.91 
1.48 


5.98 
1.50 


.06 


Ootps... 


ToW.. 


68.90. 


418.27 


398.05 


20i2 


BINGAMAN  PIAN-COMMISSARKS  ■ 


Mr  tad: 

IMWSMH- 


Anif 


UhMSMM- 


•"v.. 


17.0$ 
6.29 

9JS 
131 

.4S 
.20 


10.06 
10.06 

10.06 
10.06 

10.06 
10.06 


6J0 
3.93 

171.52 
63.28 

107.42 
24.72 

6.30 
3.93 

94.06 
64.18 

58.91 
25.07 

6.30 
3.93 

4.53 
2.62 

2J4 
1.02 

64.10 
38.56 

35.15 
39.11 

1.09 
1.60 


Caipt:.. 


MIUTARY  STORES 
TO  SMOKE  THAN 


52 

31 

47 

21 

S2 

21 

Mtfttionil  mcttart 

ml  rec  fund 

benefit  [mlions 

(1-8)1 

(l» 


NA 

NA 


NA 


5.63 
7.43 


13.06 


II  J7 
1.67 


\  1\ 


NA 

NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


i.22 


NA 


nil 

1.01 


1.9i 
16.9( 

2.03 
5J0 

X 


51.22 


29.22 


im 


S3.19 
37.08 

29.17 
37.61 

1.40 
1.M 
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CatnaM         iktiiattpB      mteakoAvB       Gm  s*s 
(■•■B)  cala  catn  (niiaB  (ixb)) 


Gno  est  Mil  (mSm 

■in  (ixc)l  M-t)J 


(•) 


(k) 


(c) 


(« 


(I) 


(0 


(D 


(I-'d) 


ToH 


400.H 


2I1M 


in.21 


».» 


ia.M 


I  ■  US  alB.  ISfdonl  reductoi  in  OMnos  vta  No  rahctai  m  Amm  fn  ofrent  iirslgiii  oiienim  ovonB. 
I  ■  U.1  aid  IS-penznt  rtductm  in  moois  aks  No  reduction  «  total  anrat  Inds  of  coransufy  profit  (smdiarti). 

CURREKT  SYSTEM  COMPARED  TO  BINGAMAN  PLAN  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

[D*  mmb  ■  i*ni  "^^  y^**  *"**  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.   Madam   Presi- 

CMw  dent,  we  would  like  a  time  agreement 

(*     S     a?    "*    piSsf  °"  ^^^  amendment,  I  am  not  ready  to 

tas)  suggest  anything,  because  I  have  no 

particular  interest  in  it.  I  just  want  to 

Q?*y**                 „_          MM 05  BOM  announce  that  we  are  interested  in  a 

flZf.  *«  aiM  vam  mJ?  'ZZZ.  time  agreement;   and  if  we  get  the 

]M»ttMi tio    »j3    n»    izi people  for  and  against  it  together,  we 

DM IM.60  673  M  t02 11   ;7  73 Can  work  it  out.    \ 

'■  Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President,  there 

39  71  40019  21999  19021  }i5999  ^^  ^  Other  Members  who  wish  to 

__,  .                    \va  11440  10096  S344    2922  speak.   I   have   talked   to   the  distin- 

*•'*■ 3.49    35.11     19.76   16.35    13.06  guighed  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 

Taut — ___ —   6L60  61970  33970  29on   20227  Committee,   Senator   Helms,   and   we 
are  in  agreement,  I  think  basically,  on 

B4r.  BINOAMAN.  These  tables,  '^e  proposal,  since  it  relates  to  an  ag- 
Madam  President,  are  derived  from  ricultural  product.  The  distinguished 
tables  that  were  in  the  March  1986  Senator  from  Virginia  will  be  Interest- 
DOD  report.  They  indicate— and  I  ^'  •^oo-  ^  <*o  "o'  'vant  to  take  too  long, 
think  this  figure  Is  very  revealing—  *>"*  some  accusations  have  been  made 
that  there  are  some  $202  million  In  ad-  ^^^'  *"<*  I  a™  the  one  who  is  sup- 
dltional  profits  that  will  be  generated  Posed  to  defend  tobacco,  I  guess,  be- 
ta the  military  resale  system  if  this  cause  tobacco  is  grown  In  my  State, 
amendment  is  adopted.  Th^  distinguished  Senator  from  New 

MaHniw   President,   I  urge  my  col-  Mexico  has  gone  too  far  this  time, 

leagues  to  support  the  principle  that  Social    engineering:    What    does    he 

tobacco  products  should  not  be  sold  at  think  he  is  doing  ta  his  amendment?  It 

discount  withta  the  military  system,  "s  social  engtaeering.  What  does  he 

Let  us  get  to  the  potat  where  ciga-  think  he  is  dotag  ta  his  amendment  as 

rettes  and  other  tobacco  products  are  *t  relates  to  the  health  of  military  per- 

as  expensive  on  the  base  as  they  are  sonnel? 

off  the  base.  Let  us  stop  the  social  en-  Let  us  take  overseas,  for  example, 

gtaeering  and  experimenting  with  the  You   prohibit   military   personnel   to 

lives  of  military  members  and  their  ^^y  cigarettes  at  the  commissary  or  at 

families.  This  amendment  would  not  the  PX.  What  is  that  person  going  to 

affect  the  freedom  of  choice  of  mem-  <^o  ^  **«  wants  to  buy  something?  He 

bers  to  smoke   if  they   wished.   The  ^^  8°  outside  the  post  where  it  is 

amendment  is  not  an  erosion  of  bene-  cheap,  buy  a  much  harsher  cigarette, 

fits  for  military  members  and  their  He  does  not  know  what  is  in  it.  There 

families    because    of    the    addition  •!  ^^  ^^  regulations  as  it  relates  to  ciga- 

profits   generated  from   the   amend-  rettes,  high  tar,  high  nicotine.  That  is 

ment  being  designated  to  go  tato  the  what  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

military  morale  and  welfare  funds.  wants  to  do. 

What  he  is  doing,  also,  is  putting  a 

D  1330  chink  tato  the  armor  of  what  the  mlll- 

BCadam  President,  as  Members  make  tary  offers  its  personnel.  The  salary  is 

up  their  minds  on  how  to  vote,  I  hope  °ot  great,  but  they  have  some  perks, 

they  will  keep  the  health  benefits  of  *"<*  those  perks  are  reasonably  low 

tbe  amendment  foremost  ta  mind.  prices  on  products.  Commissaries  add 

The  Anny  Times  editorial  conclud-  5  percent.  Now  what  the  Senator  from 

ed:  New  Mexico  wants  to  do  is  add  about 

When  thoM  he»lth  beneflta  are  measured  *®  Percent  to  the  cost  of  a  carton  of 

acainst   aiiy   combtnation   of   complaints,  cigarettes.  He  can  walk  downstairs  and 

BDokera'  richts,  implied  guarantees  on  shop-  Set  a  carton  of  cigarettes  cheaper  ta 

pint  dtacounts,  the  potential  dfect  on  com-  the  Cai>Itol  Building,  cheaper  than  he 

mtannr  operations,  clearly  the  acale  BtOl  wants  oiu-  personnel  to  buy  cigarettes, 

■hlfts  In  favor  of  this  appro«:h.  why  do  you  not  add  on  to  the  amend- 

Madam  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  ment  and  eliminate  your  credit  card 

and  nays  on  the  amendment. over  ta  the  stationery  office? 

The     PRESmiNO    OFFICER.     Is  That  is  the  reason  we  are  defending 

there  a  sufficient  second?  this  position,  defending  a  position  for 


the  military  persoimel.  What  he  is 
trytag  to  do  is  say  to  military  person- 
nel: "You  pay  a  higher  price  than  any- 
body else.  We  are  going  to  taclude 
local  taxes.  We  are  going  to  taclude 
State  taxes."  But  you  do  not  have  to 
pay  any  of  them.  If  you  are  not  going 
to  pay  any  of  them,  why  collect  them? 

He  is  gotag  to  take  the  money,  and 
they  are  gotag  to  have  better  facilities. 
He  has  been  around  here  long  enough 
to  know  that  the  mtaute  you  get  addi- 
tional money  ta  the  funds,  we  are 
going  to  cut  the  appropriations;  we  are 
going  to  reduce  the  appropriations; 
and  save  money  under  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holltags. 

I  can  tick  these  thtags  off:  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven.  But  why 
should  we?  Let  us  not  do  this  to  our 
military  personnel— the  privates,  cor- 
porals, and  sergeants— and  tell  them: 
"You  can't  do  anything.  You  have  to 
go  off  the  post.  You  have  to  go  to  a 
bar  somewhere." 

What  do  we  expect  these  people  to 
do?  They  will  have  vending  machtaes 
on  the  post  that  will  be  cheaper  than 
they  can  buy  them  from  the  commis- 
sary. You  can  go  to  the  club  and  buy 
them  cheaper  than  you  can  buy  them 
from  the  commissary.  That  is  exactly 
what  would  happen  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

Check  around  town  and  see  what  it 
would  cost  our  military  persoimel  for  a 
carton  of  cigarettes  If  we  applied  the 
local  price.  Think  of  the  cost  that 
would  be  added  when  you  have  to 
monitor  the  prices.  A  supermarket  has 
at  one  price,  a  drug  store  at  another. 
We  Just  added  $2.40  a  carton  to  ciga- 
rettes on  the  Federal  tax.  It  Is  Just  an 
additional  cost. 

Every  volunteer  for  active  duty  and 
every  person  who  elects  to  conttaue 
his  obligation  to  service  has  consid- 
ered, ta  conjunction  with  that  deci- 
sion, the  right  to  utilize  military  com- 
missaries as  a  basic  supplement  to  his 
military  pay.  The  Federal  Government 
has  held  out  this  promise  as  an  tacen- 
tive  for  obligated  service.  Now  we  are 
beginning  to  put  a  chink  ta  the  armor. 
We  are  saying  to  the  military  person- 
nel: "We  ta  Congress  are  beginning  to 
break  our  obligation  to  you  by  saying. 
You  don't  have  that  little  perk  any 
more.  You  don't  have  the  tacentlve  to 
come  tato  the  service  because  you  can 
buy  your  food  and  clothing  at  a  rea- 
sonably low  price.'" 
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To  artificially  tacrease  the  prices  of 
tobacco  products  because  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  opiiosed  to  smok- 
ing would  breach  the  understanding 
that  members  of  the  U.S.  military 
service  have  when  they  begta  their  en- 
listment of  the  right  to  shop  and  save 
ta  commissaries. 

So,  Madam  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  that  needs  to  be  defeated. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  what 
product  will  be  stagled  out  by  Con- 
gress for  price  tacrease  next? 

I  have  a  letter  I  received  from  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  Wetaberger, 
and  I  want  to  read  Just  a  few  Imes 
from  his  letter  to  me  as  he  refers  to 
the  Jotat  letter  that  was  sent  to  him 
on  the  Army's  policy  on  the  control- 
ling of  smoking.  He  says  this: 

There  is  to  be  no  general  ban  on  smoking, 
however,  nor  have  we  restricted  availability 
of  tobacco  products.  Thus,  while  we  do  seek 
to  educate  our  service  members  and  civlli&n 
employees  about  the  health  risks  of  smok- 
ing, to  discourage  them  from  smoking,  and 
to  make  available  a  healthy  environment 
for  nonsmokers,  ultimately  whether  service 
members  and  employees  smoke  will  remain 
a  matter  of  personal  choice. 

The  focus  of  the  Army's  antismoking  cam- 
paign is  on  education  and  assistance  to 
those  who  want  to  stop  using  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. The  intent  is  not  to  restrict  individual 
freedom. 

That  is  what  you  are  doing.  You  are 
saying  to  a  fellow  on  a  ship  that  will 
be  gone  for  16  months,  "You  are  gotag 
to  pay  more  than  the  landlubbers." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
wIU  support  me  when  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment  of  my  distmguished 
colleague,  when  the  speakers  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  speak. 
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Mr.  McCONNELL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  think  my  senior  colleague  from 
Kentucky  has  covered  this  issue  quite 
well. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  personnel 
ta  the  military  wIU  smoke.  Those  who 
choose  to  do  so  will. 

The  issue  is.  of  course,  one  of  fair- 
ness and  one  of  price. 

I  think  my  senior  colleague  covered 
it  much  better  than  I  could  when  he 
potated  out  that  by  ralstag  the  prices 
you  simply  send  the  personnel  off  base 
to  look  for  other  cigarettes,  many  of 
which  will  not  be  of  nearly  the  high 
quality  that  American  cigarettes  are. 

It  has  been,  of  course,  a  major  perk 
for  the  members  of  the  military  to 
have  the  advantages  that  are  provided 
for  them  ta  the  PX's  around  the 
<  world.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  ta  which 
we  encourage  people  to  stay  ta  the 
service,  give  them  a  chance  to  pur- 
chue  a  variety  of  different  items  "at  a 
cost  below  that  that  they  would  have 
to  pay  out  ta  the  conmiunlty. 

So  I  think  the  issue  here  is  one  of 
fairness,  ope  of  fairness.  It  is  simply 
not  fair  to  say  to  those  who  are  serv- 
ing our  country  that  you  must  pay 


more  for  a  legal  product  than  any 
other  of  the  products  ta  the  commis- 
sary which  are  benefiting  from  the  re- 
duced prices. 

Madam  President,  I  will  not  elabo- 
rate further.  I  think  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  fairness. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Madam  President, 
I  Jota  ta  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  who  states  that  this 
issue  does  not  address  whether  mili- 
tary personnel  are  gotag  to  smoke.  It 
is  an  issue  of  fairness.  That  is  exactly 
what  it  is. 

I  think  we  have  to  remember  the 
purpose  of  what  the  commissaries  are 
all  about.  The  commissaries  provide  a 
source  for  military  persoimel  to  buy 
groceries  and  to  buy  related  items. 
They  do  realize  a  savtags  and  it  is  part 
of  the  contract  when  they  come  ta.  It 
is  reaUy  one  of  the  fringe  benefits  that 
they  have  for  being  ta  the  service. 

All  this  is  going  to  do  is  raise  the 
price  of  tobacco  products.  It  will  only 
raise  the  price  on  this  one  particular 
product.  It  is  going  to  result  ta  an  ad- 
mtaistrative  nightmare. 

I  Just  got  to  the  floor  and  found  out 
about  this  amendment  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  do  not  know  if  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford]  has  discussed 
that  issue. 

But  as  I  understand  it,  the  amend- 
ment would  require  separate  book- 
keeping with  respect  to  the  tobacco 
products  ta  every  different  commis- 
sary ta  the  country  and  every  ship  at 
sea.  It  is  going  to  result  ta  a  real  ad- 
ministrative bookkeeptag  nightmare.  I 
expect  the  actual  cost  when  you  get 
down  to  it  will  not  realize  the  ktads  of 
profits  that  the  Senator  is  talkmg 
about. 

I  really  caimot  say  what  the  purpose 
of  it  is.  But  if  its  purpose  is  to  try  to 
discourage  people  from  smoktag,  I  do 
not  think  that  result  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Sen- 
ator McCoNNELL,  potated  out,  it  is  an 
issue  of  fairness.  I  would  hope  we 
would  table  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Madam  President,  I 
rise  ta  opposition  to  this  amendment 
and  ta  dotag  so.  I  remtad  the  Senate 
that  the  men  and  women  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States,  be  they 
here  stationed  ta  the  United  States  or 
all  over  the  world,  have  no  lobbyists. 
They  have  no  trade  association.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  the 
ones  who  must  speak  forth  and  defend 
their  rights  and  prerogatives. 

I  happen  to  be  sympathetic  with  my 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  ta  that  I 
myself  have  practically  ciuiailed  the 
use  of  tobacco  because  It  Is  a  personal 
decision.  But  I  made  that  decision  as  a 
result  of  my  own  personal  study  and 
desire  to  limit  the  use.  not  because 
somebody  or  some  organization  came 
and  directed  me  to  do  that. 


That  is  precisely  thej  maimer  ta 
which  the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  the 
Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  Air  Force  are 
proceeding  to  deal  with  this  ever-ta- 
creasing  controversy  on  lonoktag  and 
health. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  put 
out  the  famous  DOD  directive  re- 
ferred to  by  the  troops  as  "ten-ten  dot 
ten,"  which  is  essentially^  an  educa- 
tional program  and  f ollov  Ing  a  period 
of  time  m  which  that  hat  been  imple- 
mented, it  is  the  tentative  decision  of 
the  Secretary  to  determtae  whether 
other  measures  need  be  ta  lien. 

Having  at  two  potats  ta  my  lifetime 
served  as  an  enlisted  person  and  then 
as  a  Junior  officer  I  know  what  it  is  to 
learn  from  Washtagton  that  Congress 
has  once  agata  dictated  a  change  ta 
your  lifestyle. 

I  feel  at  this  time  Congress  should 
not  dictate  that  change  but  allow  the 
tadividuals  ta  whom  we  entrust  the 
lifestyles  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  nameU,  the  Secre- 
taries and  the  Chiefs  of  J  Staffs  of  the 
various  services,  to  pniceed  under 
"ten-ten  dot  ten"  and  determtae  what 
if  necessary  are  the  steps  to  be  taken 
to  bring  tato  a  proper  balance  the 
need  for  education  ta  the  pse  of  tobac- 
co. 


We  could  well  establish 


a  precedent 


here  today  that  could  be  iidvocated  by 
those  who  are  opposed  to  any  form  of 
use  of  alcohol  the  slmila|r  Imposition 
of  a  cost  structure. 

Our  disttaguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky  mentioned  the  administra- 
tive problems  placed  upoi  the  armed 
services,  and  I  associate  w.th  those  ad- 
mmistrative  problems  additional  costs 
at  the  very  time  when  we  are  looking 
ta  every  possible  way  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  Armed  Fo|t;es  of  the 
United  States. 

So  I  conclude  by  sajrihg  that  this 
issue  is  being  handled  by  1  he  senior  ci- 
vilian and  imlformed  personnel  ta  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  that  we 
should  wait  a  period  of  tfene  to  allow 
the  directives  now  ta  force  to  be  as- 
sessed and  also  bear  ta  mtad  that  we 
are  the  ultimate  caretaker ;  of  the  men 
and  women  ta  uniform  aiid  this  time 
we  do  not  have  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  that  lody  of  evi- 
dence, ta  my  Judgment,  to  Justify 
taking  this  action. 

Mtad  you,  there  is  a  certata  unique- 
ness to  this  action.  We,  the  Senate,  de- 
liberating on  an  authorization  bill  iu>- 
proaching  $300  biUlon,  are  reaching 
down  and  making  decisions  with  re- 
spect to  Just  one  commodity  being  sold 
ta  the  commissaries.  f 

We  are  actually  putting  ourselves  ta 
the  position  of  pricing  clerks  walking 
up  and  down  the  aisles  noir  fixing  the 
price  of  an  item  ta  a  commissary.  I  say 
that  we  have  more  Importf  nt  things  to 
deal  with  than  establlshmg  the  price 
section   ta   the   commlsssries,   and   I 
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hope  in  making  this  decision  we  come 
back  to  my  original  observation: 
namely,  that  we  are  the  ultimate  per- 
sons responsible  for  the  lifestyle  of 
these  individuals  wearing  the  uni- 
forms, and  I  think  that  they  will  re- 
ceive with  considerable  misgiving  any 
judgment  that  we  might  render  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  which  would 
affect  those  lifestyles  and  not  having 
received  that  body  of  evidence  in  fact 
that  would  be  required  to  make  an  in- 
formed decision. 

For  that  reason,  I  strongly  oppose 
the  amendment  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Madam  President, 
let  me  just  briefly  respond  to  the 
statements  that  were  made  by  my  col- 
leagues to  clarify  what  the  amend- 
ment does.  I  think  there  may  be  some 
confusion  on  it. 

This  Is  not  an  amendment  that  pro- 
hibits anybody  from  smoking  or  using 
tobacco  products.  It  makes  it  clear 
that  those  products  are  available 
today  and  will  remain  available  wher- 
ever they  have  been  sold.  There  is  no 
prohibition  involved  in  this. 

The  question  then  arises  is  this 
unfair.  It  has  been  alleged  here  this  is 
unfair  to  the  military  personnel  to 
suggest  that  they  should  pay  the  same 
for  these  products  as  the  civilian  citi- 
sens  of  this  country  have  to  pay.  that 
this  is  taking  a  perk  away  from  the 
military  personnel;  that  they  have  this 
perk  of  cheap  tobacco  products  and 
this  was  an  incentive  that  brought 
them  into  the  service  and  for  us  to 
step  in  and  require  that  the  price  be 
the  same  in  the  military  facility  that  it 
Is  in  the  civilian  facility  nearby  is 
somehow  unfair  to  military  personnel. 
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I  have  difficulty  believing  that 
anyone  takes  that  argiunent  very  seri- 
ously. We  are  not  arguing  that  the 
military  should  pay  more  than  the  ci- 
vilian personnel  in  any  sense.  We  are 
just  saying  they  should  pay  the  same. 
We  are  saying  whatever  additional  in- 
centive exists  for  military  personnel  to 
smoke  should  be  eliminated.  They 
should  have  the  same  incentive  or  dis- 
couragement or  whatever  factors  af- 
fecting them  that  the  civilian  popula- 
tion experiences. 

On  the  administrative  argiunent,  I 
would  point  out  that  this  is  not  the 
only  product  that  this  is  done  on.  As  I 
understand  it,  there  are  no  alcoholic 
beverages  sold  in  the  commissaries 
today.  Alcoholic  beverages  are  sold  in 
PZ's  and  there  Is  a  regulation  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  which  re- 
quires that  the  price  of  those  package 
alcoholic  beverages  be  within  10  per- 
cent of  the  lowest  average  prevailing 
shelf  price  of  civilian  outlets  in  the 
area. 

So  there  is  a  precedent  for  this.  This 
is  not  the  new  administrative  night- 
mare that  some  would  suggest  it  Is.  It 


is  something  that  the  military  has 
done  in  the  past  and  is  doing  at  the 
present  time  with  regard  to  alcohol 
and  could  easily  do  with  regard  to  to- 
bacco products  as  well. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  we  have  now 
two  reports  done  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  one  a  blue  ribbon  panel  on 
health  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  one  this  study  which  was  just 
completed  this  March,  which  make  it 
very  clear  that  tobacco  products  are 
not  just  another  product  sold  in  the 
FX's,  that  smoking  and  the  use  of  to- 
bacco products  is  one  of  the  most 
severe  health  problems  our  military 
faces  today. 

And  for  us  to  step  in  and  say  we  be- 
lieve that  we  should  bring  some  ra- 
tionality to  the  pricing  of  these  prod- 
ucts on  military  facilities,  I  think,  is 
an  appropriate  step.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Madam  President.  I  just 
want  to  make  two  points  if  I  may.  We 
may  have  something  here  that  will 
delay  the  vote,  but  I  am  ready. 

Service  personnel,  by  entering  upon 
or  continuing  their  obligation,  relied 
upon  the  promise  to  be  able  to  shop  at 
commissaries  at  reduced  prices.  If 
these  price  increases  continue,  it  will 
be  easy  to  imderstand  if  they  consider 
that  Congress  has  broken  that  prom- 
ise.* 

Madam  President.  I  agree  with  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Virginia 
who  says  we  are  debating  the  $300  bil- 
lion defense  authorization  bill  and  we 
have  gonF  down  to  walking  through 
the  commissaries,  putting  price  tags 
on  items. 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  assumed 
the  Chair.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  suspend 
for  the  impeachment  process  and  that 
the  vote  occur  after  that. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded  in  order 
that  I  might  be  allowed  to  be  allocated 
2  minutes  to  speak  on  the  Bingaman 
amendment  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  for  allowing  me  this 
time  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Binga- 
man amendment. 

I  think  the  facts  are  very,  very 
simple.  I  have  offered  an  amendment 
very  similar  to  this  last  year  that  was 
included  in  the  committee  report  and 
then  stripped  out  in  the  conference. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  situation  in 
which  we  are  indirectly  subsidizing 
and  encouraging  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  smoke.  It  obviously 
constitutes  a  hazard  to  their  health. 
By  offering  the  sale  of  cigarettes  at 
the  military  installations  below  their 
real  cost,  below  the  prevailing  cost  in 
the  surrounding  community,  we  are 
encouraging  military  personnel  to  do 
something  that  is  hazardous  to  their 
own  health. 

The  recent  study  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  itself  indicates  that  54  per- 
cent of  military  personnel  smoke  ciga- 
rettes, while  only  32  percent  of  the 
general  public  are  smoking  cigarettes. 
While  subsidizing  with  one  Govern- 
ment program  the  use  of  cigarettes,  we 
then  have  to  turn  around  with  an- 
other Government  program  and  pay 
over  $210  million  a  year  to  take  care  of 
the  health  problems,  the  direct  health 
problems  created  in  the  military  alone 
from  the  use  of  cigarettes. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  received  a 
letter  from  a  retired  Naval  officer  in 
Oklahoma  who  indicates  to  me  that  he 
was  a  heavy  smoker  and  that  he  could 
afford  to  do  so  because  of  the  low 
price  of  cigarettes  at  the  Naval  bases 
where  he  was  stationed.  He  said: 

On  the  16th  of  December  I  quit  smoking 
the  hard  way— I  suffered  a  minor  heart 
attack  and  had  quadruple  bypass  open  heart 
surgery. 

His  cardiologist  and  surgeon  told 
him  that  the  greatest  single  contribu- 
tor to  his  problem  was  smoking.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  strongly  sup- 
ports the  kind  of  action  that  has  been 
proposed  by  Senator  Bingaman  and 
myself.  I  wish  it  had  been  taken  a  long 
time  ago  so  that  people  in  his  circiun- 
stance  would  not  have  been  indirectly 
encouraged  to  continue  a  habit  haz- 
ardous to  their  own  health  by  a  subsi- 
dy, an  indirect  subsidy  program  of 
their  own  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  letter  from  Mr.  C. 
Dennis  Grady,  from  Oklahoma  City, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

C.  Dennis  Orasy, 
Oklahoma  City,  OK,  March  18, 1986. 
Dkar  Senator  Boren.  I  am  writing  to  let 
you  know  that  I  fully  support  your  position 
on  taxes  for  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  re- 
lated   products    at    military    installations. 


Your  position  on  this  very  sensitive  issue 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  Jim  Bu- 
chanan at  a  recent  chamber  of  commerce 
luncheon  here  in  Oklahoma  City.  Jim  felt 
that  I  should  write  and  tell  you  why  I  am 
supporting  this  issue  even  though  I  am  a  re- 
tired Naval  Officer. 

I  was  a  heavy  smoker  and  could  afford  to 
be  because  of  the  low  price  of  cigarettes  at 
the  Naval  bases  where  I  was  stationed.  E^ven 
as  inflation  continued  to  rise  and  the  na- 
tional debt  Increased,  my  cigarettes  were 
cheap! 

On  the  16th  of  December  I  quit  smoking 
the  h.Md  way— I  suffered  a  minor  heart 
attack  and  had  quadruple  by-pass  open 
heart  surgery.  My  Cardiologist  and  Surgeon 
told  me  that  the  single  greatest  contributor 
to  my  heart  disease  was  smoking. 

I  really  feel  that  if  I  had  had  to  pay  the 
normal  price  for  my  cigarettes  I  might  have 
had  a  little  more  incentive  to  stop  smoking. 
Monetary  reasons  are  not  the  greatest  of  all 
motives,  but  it  might  have  helped.  For  this 
reason  I  believe  that  the  military  are  almost 
encouraged  to  smoke  due  to  the  very  low 
cost  of  tobacco  on  military  Installations.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  military  should  pay 
the  full  price  for  their  tobacco  products. 
This  might  only  increase  revenues  by  sever- 
al millions  but  at  least  It's  a  start  at  reduc- 
ing the  national  debt,  and  may  help  some- 
one to  stop  smoking;  I  learned  my  lesson  too 
late. 

I  hope  my  writing  to  you  has  given  you 
the  impetus  to  keep  campaigning  to  elimi- 
nate the  military  tobacco  subsidy. 
Sincerely, 

CD.  Grady, 
CW03  USN  (ret). 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  allowing  me 
this  time.  I  hope  we  will  seriously  con- 
sider this  matter.  This  is  not  some- 
thing of  benefit  to  the  military. 

The  funds  that  would  be  generated 
by  charging  the  prevailing  price  for 
cigarettes  will  go  into  the  moral  and 
welfare  fund  to  truly  help  our  people 
in  uniform,  instead  of  contributing  to 
their  own  health  problems. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  role. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  JUDGE 
HARRY  E.  CLAIBORNE 

At  2:03  p.m.,  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  impeachment  of  Harry  E.  Clai- 
borne appeared  below  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  secretary  to  the  ma- 
jority, Howard  O.  Greene.  Jr.,  an- 
nounced their  presence,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  announce  the  pres- 
ence of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  con- 
duct the  proceedings  in  the  impeach- 


I 


ment  of  Harry  E.  Claiborne,  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  in  and  for  the  district  of 
Nevada. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  be 
received  and  assigned  their  seats. 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Jack  Russ.  were  there- 
upon escorted  by  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate.  Earnest  Garcia,  to 
the  seats  assigned  to  them  in  the  area 
in  front  of  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  make  the  proclama- 
tion. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Ernest 
Garcia,  made  the  proclamation,  as  fol- 
lows; 

Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  All  per- 
sons are  commanded  to  keep  silent,  on 
pain  of  imprisonment,  while  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  exhibiting  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  articles  of 
impeachment  against  Harry  E.  Clai- 
borne. U.S.  district  judge  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Nevada. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  Manager  RODINO.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  here 
present  and  ready  to  present  the  Arti- 
cles of  Impeachment  which  have  been 
preferred  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives against  Harry  E.  Claiborne,  a  dis- 
trict judge  of  the  United  States  for 
Nevada. 

The  House  adopted  the  following 
resolution,  which  with  the  permission 
of  the  Senate  I  will  read. 

H.R.  501 
In  the  House  op  Representatives,  U.S., 

Jvly  22,  1986. 
Resolved,  That  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  WUliam  J.  Hughes. 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli,  Dan  Gllckman,  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  Jr..  Henry  J.  Hyde,  Thomas  N. 
Kindness,  and  Michael  DeWlne,  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  are  hereby 
appointed  managers  to  conduct  the  im- 
peachment trial  against  Harry  E.  Claiborne, 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Nevada.  These  managers 
are  hereby  instructed  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  at  the  bar 
thereof  In  the  name  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  try  the  impeachment  of 
Harry  E.  Claiborne  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors in  office  and  to  exhibit  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  the  articles  of 
impeachment  against  that  judge  which  have 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. These  managers  shall  demand 
that  the  Senate  take  order  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Harry  E.  Claiborne  to  answer  such 
Impeachment,  and  demand  his  conviction 
and  appropriate  judgment  thereon. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  I  will  now  read  the 
Articles  of  Impeachment.  House  Reso- 
lution 461. 

H.  Res.  461 
In  the  House  op  Representatives,  UJS., 
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July  22. 1986. 

Impeaching  Harry  E.  Claibone,  Judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Nevada,  of  Higii  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors 

Resolved,  That  Harry  E.  Claiborne,  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  IMstrict  Court 
for  the  District  of  Nevada,  be  mpeached  for 
misbehavior,  and  for  high  crin  les  and  misde- 
meanors; that  the  evidence  he;  -etofore  taken 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  R  ipresenUtives 
sustains  articles  of  impeachmi  jnt,  which  are 
hereinafter  set  out;  and  that  i.he  articles  be 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  exhibited  to  the  Senate: 

Articles  of  Impeachment  ex  ilblted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  ot  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  nam  i  of  itself  and 
all  of  the  people  of  the  Unted  States  of 
America,  against  Judge  Harrji  E.  Claiborne, 
a  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Nevada,  iiT  maintenance 
and  support  of  its  impeachment  against  him 
for  misbehavior  and  for  hi^h  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 


Article  I 


and 
criraes 


SUtes 


wis  I 


That  Judge  Harry  E. 
been  nominated  by  the 
United  States,  confirmed  by 
the  United  SUtes,  and  whil^ 
Judge  of  the  United  States 
the  District  of  Nevada,  was 
misbehavior  and  of  high 
meanors  in  office  in  a  mamx 
follows: 

On  or  about  June  15,  1980. 
Claiborne  did  willfully  and 
and  subscribed  a  United 
Income  Tax  Return  for  the 
1979,  which  return  was  verified 
declaration  that  the  return 
penalties  of  perjury;  which 
with    the    Internal    Revenue 
which  return  Judge  Harry  E. 
not  believe  to  be  true  and 
material  matter  in  that  the 
total  income  in  the  amount 
whereas,  as  he  then  and 
and   believed,    he   received 
report  substantial   Income 
that  stated  on  the  return  in 
tion  7206(1)  of  title  26,  United 

The  facts  set  forth  In  the 
graph    were    found    beyond 
doubt  by  a  twelve-person  Jury 
States  Court  of  the  District  of 

Wherefore.  Judge  Harry  E 
and  is  guUty  of  misbehavior 
guilty  of  a  high  crime  sind 
and,  such  conduct,  warrants 
and  trial  and  removal  from 


Claiborne,  having 

President  of  the 

the  Senate  of 

serving  as  a 

D^trict  Court  of 

is  guilty  of 

and  mlsde- 

and  form  as 


Li 


and 


Article  II 


That  Judge  Harry  E. 
been  nominated  by  the 
United  States,  confirmed  by 
the  United  States,  and  whilr 
Judge  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Nevada, 
of  misbehavior  and  of  high 
demeanors  in  office  in  a  mi 
as  follows: 

On  or  about  June  15, 1981, 
Claiborne  did  willfully  and 
and  subscribe  a  United 
Income  Tax  Return  for  the 
1980,  which  return  was  verified 
declaration  that  the  return 
penalties  of  perjury;  which 
with   the    Internal   Revenue 
which  return  Judge  Harry  E. 
not  believe  to  be  true  and 


SUIes 


was 


I  comet 


J  udge  Harry  E. 
ki^owlngly  make 
Individual 
calendar  year 
by  a  written 
made  under 
return  was  filed 
Service;    and 
Claiborne  did 
conlect  as  to  every 
return  repwrted 
of  i80,227.04 
thfcre  well  knew 
and   failed   to 
addition   to 
violation  of  sec- 
States  Code, 
foregoing  para- 
a    reasonable 
in  the  United 
Nevada. 
Claiborne  was 
was  and  Is 
misdemeanor 
Impeachment 


off  Ice. 


Claix>me, 


having 

of  the 

the  Senate  of 

serving  as  a 

District  Court 

and  Is  giiilty 

and  mis- 

and  form 


President 


was 
Climes 


J  idge  Harry  E. 

kn|owlngly  make 

Indivlduml 

ailendar  year 

by  a  written 

made  under 

return  was  filed 

Service;   and 

Claiborne  did 

as  to  every 
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materiml  nuitter  in  that  the  return  reported 
total  Income  in  the  amount  of  $54,251 
whereas,  u  he  then  and  there  well  knew 
and  believed,  he  received  and  failed  to 
report  substantial  income  in  addition  to 
that  stated  on  the  return  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 7206(1)  of  title  26.  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  facts  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph were  found  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  by  a  twelve-person  jury  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Nevada. 

Wherefore.  Judge  Harry  E.  Claiborne  was 
and  is  guilty  of  misbehavior  and  was  and  is 
Kuilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor 
and.  by  such  conduct,  warrants  impeach- 
ment and  trial  and  removal  from  office. 
Article  lU 
That  Judge  Harry  E.  Claiborne,  having 
been  nominated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  while  serving  as  a 
Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Nevada,  was  and  is  guilty 
of  misbehavior  and  of  high  crimes  in  office 
in  a  maimer  and  form  as  follows: 

On  August  10,  1984.  in  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Nevada. 
Judge  Harry  E.  Claiborne  was  found  guilty 
by  a  twelve-person  jury  of  malting  and  sub- 
scribing a  false  Income  tax  return  for  the 
calendar  years  1979  and  1980  in  violation  of 
secUon  7206(1)  of  title  26.  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Thereafter,  a  judgment  of  conviction  was 
entered  against  Judge  Harry  E.  CHaibome 
for  each  of  the  violations  of  section  7206(1) 
of  title  26,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  a  sen- 
tence of  two  years  imprisonment  for  each 
violation  was  imposed,  to  be  served  concur- 
rently, together  with  a  fine  of  $5000  for 
each  violation. 

Wherefore.  Judge  Harry  E.  Claiborne  was 
and  is  guUty  of  misbehavior  and  was  and  is 
guilty  of  high  crimes. 

Article  IV 
That  Judge  Harry  E.  CHaibome,  having 
been  nominated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  while  serving  as  a 
Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Nevada,  was  and  is  guilty 
of  misbehavior  and  of  misdemeanors  in 
office  in  a  manner  and  form  as  follows: 

Judge  Harry  E.  Claiborne  toolt  the  oath 
for  the  office  of  judge  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  is  required  to  discharge  and  perform  all 
the  duties  incumbent  on  him  and  to  uphold 
and  obey  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Judge  Harry  E.  Claiborne,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  is  required  to  uphold  the  integrity  of 
the  Judiciary  and  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office  impartially. 

Judge  Harry  E.  Claiborne,  by  willfully  and 
knowingly  falsifying  his  income  on  his  Fed- 
eral tax  returns  for  1979  and  1980,  has  be- 
trayed the  trust  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  reduced  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity and  impartiality  of  the  judiciary,  there- 
by bringing  disrepute  on  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  administration  of  justice  by  the 
courts. 

Wherefore.  Judge  Harry  E.  Claiborne  was 
and  is  guilty  of  misbehavior  and  was  and  is 
guilty  of  misdemeanors  and,  by  such  con- 
duct, warrants  impeachment  and  trial  and 
removal  from  office. 

O  1410 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  The  Senate 
wUl  take  proper  order  and  notify  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quortim. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1420 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tions for  Fisal  Year  1987 

AmNSMEMT  NO.  3563 

Mr.  GOLDWATE31.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATEIR.  Have  the  yeas 
and  nays  been  ordered  on  the  tabling 
motion?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
the  tabling  motion^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  suggest  we 
proceed  with  the  vote.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MxntKOWsKi).  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  desiring  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  57, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  179  Leg.] 
yEAS-57 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Bentsen 

BIden 

Bosch  wltz 

BroyhlU 

Bumpers 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

CniMoD 

DeConeini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenld 

Exon 


Armatrons 

Baucus 

Blncunan 

Boren 

Bradley 

Burdlck 

Chafee 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Durenberger 

EacletOD 

Evans 

Oam 

Olenn 

Oore 


Ford 

Ooldwater 

Oramm 

Orassley 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Benin 

Helms 

HoUings 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Kerry 

Lazalt 

Long 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

McConnell 

Melcher 

NAYS-43 

Oorton 

Harkin 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Heinz 

Humphrey 

Kassebaum 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

lievln 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

MurkowskI 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Preasler 

Pryor 

Rudman 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stennls 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

WUson 

Zorinsky 


Metzenbaum 

Packwood 

PeU 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Rtegle 

RockefeUer 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Simon 

Simpaon 

Stafford 

Stevens 


Ifathias 
Matsunaga 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3S6S 

(Purpose:  To  make  various  amendments  re- 
garding authorizations  of  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  if  he  has  anything. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  currently  two  amendments  pend- 
ing.          

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  aside  temporarily  the  two 
pending  amendments  in  order  that  I 
may  offer  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  StevknsI 
for  himself.  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  E>odd.  and 
Mr.  Byro  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2565. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  229.  insert  the  following  after 
line  14: 

SEC.  ini.  COAST  GUARD 

(a)  Of  the  amoimts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  fiscal  year  1987: 

(1)  $200,000,000  shall  be  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  United  SUtes 
Coast  Guard  investories  related  to  the  na- 
tional defense;  and 

(2)  $100,000,000  in  operating  funds  for  the 
performance  of  defense  readiness  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard. 
Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorizations specified  in  this  section  shall  be 
attributed  to  functional  category  050  (Na- 
tional Defense)  of  the  Budget  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes. 

(3)  Of  these  amounts  authorized, 
$15,000,000  shall  be  available  for  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  program  described 
in  paragraph  (b). 

(b)  Enhanced  DRno-lNTERDicnoN  Assist- 
ance.   

(1)  Assignment  or  coast  guard  personnel 
ON  NAVAL  vessels.— Chapter  18  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  378  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  379.  Assignment  of  personnel  to  naval 

vessels   for  drug   enforcement 

purposes 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 

Secretary  of  Transportation   may  provide 

that  there  be  assigned  on  board  surface 

naval  vessels  at  sea  in  a  drug-interdiction 


area  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  who  are 
trained  in  law  enforcement  and  have  power 
to  arrest,  search,  and  seize  property  and 
persons  suspected  of  violations  of  law. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Coast  Guard  as- 
signed to  duty  on  board  naval  vessels  under 
this  section  shall  perform  such  law  enforce- 
ment functions  (including  drug-interdiction 
functions— 

"(1)  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation; and 

"(2)  as  are  otherwise  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard. 

"(c)  No  fewer  than  500  active  duty  person- 
nel of  the  Coast  Guard  shall  be  asssigned 
each  fiscal  year  to  duty  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a). 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'drug-interdiction  area'  means  an  area  out- 
side the  land  area  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (in  consul- 
Ution  with  the  Attorney  General)  deter- 
mines that  activities  involving  smuggling  of 
drugs  into  the  United  SUtes  are  ongoing." 

"(C)    CONTORMIMG    AMENDMENT.— The    Uble 

of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  below 
the  item  relating  to  section  378  the  follow- 
ing new  item:  "378.  Assignment  of  personnel 
to  naval  vessels  for  drug  enforcement  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  that  I  discussed  brief- 
ly with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  ear- 
lier and  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  has  explained  his  situation. 

I  am  offering  this  in  order  to  have 
an  authority  for  additional  funding 
for  the  Coast  Guard  to  cover  those  as- 
pects of  the  Coast  Gard  that  are  de- 
fense related  that  they  can  no  longer 
support  out  of  their  current  budget 
because  of  the  additional  duties  they 
have  been  given. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Altantic  and  Pacific 
Maritime  Defense  Zone.  I  believe  that 
is  a  defense  activity. 

They  have  high  seas  drug  enforce- 
ment duties  under  the  act  of  1980. 
They  have  imder  the  act  to  prevent 
pollution  from  ships  on  sea  in  1980,  a 
substantial  increase  in  activity.  The 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1978,  the  Port  and  Tanker  Safety  Act 
of  1978  gave  additional  duties. 

Those  two  acts  gave  additional 
duties  to  the  Coast  Guard  and,  of 
course,  the  Magnuson  Act,  the  Fishery 
Conservation  Act  of  1976,  gave  them 
duties. 

The  difficulty  is,  as  I  said  to  other 
Members  on  the  floor,  the  Coast 
Guard  currently  is  neither  fish  nor 
fowl.  In  peace  time,  they  are  a  civilian 
agency  with  military  men  and  women, 
military  personnel. 

They  are  people  in  the  Coast  Guard. 
When  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quests a  pay  increase— and  in  this  bill 
there  is  a  4-percent  pay  increase- 
when  the  defense  personnel  pay  Is  in- 
creased, the  Coast  Guard  personnel 
have  a  pay  increase  and  Justifiably  so. 
because  in  war  time,  they  are  auto- 
matically defense  people. 


But  the  civilian  side  of  the  budget 
has  not  been  increased  to  meet  that. 

Every  year  now  for  4  years  we  have 
dealt  with  this  problem  on  a  basis  of 
authorization  in  the  appropriations 
bill  and  it  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
disagreement,  an  unfortunate  coali- 
tion between  the  two  committees  of 
the  Senate  that  deal  with  the  defense 
activities,  namely  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill,  with  a  committee  which  is 
the  parent  committee.  Ours  is  a  sub- 
committee on  defense  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

We  want  to  have  the  authority  of 
this  bill  to  allocate  such  fimds  as  we 
may  be  able  to  find  without  increasing 
the  budget  because  if  you  read  this 
amendment  it  says  from  the  amounts 
already  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  in  fiscal 
year  1987.  It  means  we  have  to  find 
money  within  this  bill  that  is  not 
going  to  be  made  available  because  of 
various  circumstances  that  might  de- 
velop to  the  activities  outlined  in  this 
bill.  We  want  to  use  those  moneys  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

This  amendment  would  authorize  up 
to  $200  million  for  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in- 
ventories related  to  national  defense 
and  $100  million  in  operating  fimds 
that  are  the  readiness  funds  for  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  an  $11  billion 
capital  inventory.  It  takes  between 
$450  auid  $600  million  a  year  just  to 
maintain  that  inventory  in  usable  con- 
dition. They  also  have  $4V4  billion  in 
shoreside  assets.  They  have  a  mainte- 
nance cost  now  of  over  $100  million  a 
year.  We  have  each  year  authorized 
them  to  acquire  new  equipment, 
whether  it  be  helicopters  or  C-130's  or 
new  patrol  ships.  Those  are  primarily 
related  to  drug  enforcement. 

As  they  have  come  in  they  have  had 
to  have  increased  money.  It  is  time 
now  to  do  what  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona says  and  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  I  can  cooperate  in 
this  next  year  and  frame  a  new  piece 
of  legislation  to  do  just  what  Senator 
GOLDWATER  has  requested.  That  is  a 
new  authorization  for  the  Coast 
Guard  which  directs  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  adequately  re- 
quest the  fimds  to  fund  the  activities 
performed  for  each  department  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  If  that  happened  we 
would  not  be  on  the  floor  here  today 
but  we  are,  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  exchange  I  have  had  with 
my  good  friend  and  again  I  honor  him 
for  the  way  he  has  handled  this  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  I 
had  a  colloquy  this  morning,  I  have 
visited  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  he  has  agreed  that  he  and  I  will 
get  together  and  discuss  this  general 
problem  of  putting  the  Coast  Guard 
someplace.  Right  now,  it  technically 
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comes  imder  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  That  is  i  nt>ng. 

I  would  like  to  see  th(  Coast  Guard 
become  a  recognized  njember  of  the 
uniformed  forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  knows  I 
have  mixed  emotions  about  this 
amendment.  On  the  ont  hand,  I  have 
always  supported  the  Co  ist  Guard.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  ttink  everyone 
ought  to  be  advised  that  we  are  about 
to  reduce  the  defense  pudget  request 
by  nearly  $30  billion. 

At  the  same  time,  we  {are  proposing 
to  f  imd  the  Coast  Guarc  an  additional 
$300  million  when  thisy  should  be 
funded  by  the  Departn^nt  of  Trans- 
portation. 

We  are  funding  a  spe<^al  operations 
force,  unrequested  fun  ling  for  the 
Coast  Gurad  and  reserve  forces,  a  drug 
enforcement  capability,  all  of  which 
are  noble  and  normally  sjupportable  ef- 
forts. 


D  1500 
However,  funding  was 
by  the  administration.  ] 


not  requested 
do  not  think 


my  colleagues  were  listening  yesterday 
when  Senator  Nukn  anl  I  explained 
how  many  programs  wil  be  terminat- 


ed if  we  must  adhere 
ceilings    in    the    budget 


lo  the  outlay 
resolution. 


There  is  no  doubt  the  Coast  Guard  is 
underfunded.  But  does  t  make  sense 
to  reduce  active  military  and  civilian 
personnel,  reduce  op( 'rations  and 
maintenance  and  termirate  programs 
in  the  defense  budget,  and  then  fimd 
an  admittedly  good  cause  but  one  that 
should  be  included  in  t  tie  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Trans  portation? 

I  will  reluctantly  airee  to  this 
amendment,  but  I  would  like  some  as- 
surance that  this  will  be  ^imded  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  budget 
next  year. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Presideht.  I,  too,  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I.  too,  have  the  same  con- 
cerns expressed  by  Chairman  Gold- 
water.  We  outlined  yesterday  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
made  a  very  lengthy  spec  :h  here  early 


floor  of  the 
j  serious  situa- 


squeeze  is 
most  people 
believe  this 


in  the  morning  on  the 

Senate,  about  the  very 

tion  we  have  with  the  defense  budget, 

not  just  this  year,  but  p^icularly  in 

the  next  3  or  4  years 

Starting  next  year,  the 
going  to  be  beyond  what 
even  imagined.  I  do  not 
has  soaked  through  to  t  tie  people  in 
the  Navy  and  the  E>epar.ment  of  De- 
fense—they are  going  to  pave  to  take 
budget  cuts  if  their  budget  is  held  to 
zero  growth,  and  as  we  are  looking 
down  the  budget  line,  it  looks  like  all 
the  defense  budgets  are  going  to  be 
held  to  that  unless  something 
changes.  The  Navy  is  going  to  have  to 
take  cuts,  if  their  budget  is  held  to 
zero  growth,  of  $112  billJDn  less  than 
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what  they  are  planning  right  now.  I  do 
not  think  the  Navy  understands  that. 
That  is  not  an  arg\iment  against  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  but  it  is  an  argxmient  for  the 
latter  point  made  by  Chairman  Gold- 
water.  The  defense  budget  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  place  where  you  can 
get  help  for  many  other  agencies.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  going  to  be  the  case 
any  more  in  the  environment  we  are 
in.  We  are  going  to  have  the  defense 
budget  under  a  greater  squeeze  than 
any  other  part  of  the  overall  budget, 
in  my  view. 

I  hope  that  the  message  will  go 
through  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation that  next  year  we  need  this 
request  for  Coast  Guard  funding. 

I  am  very  much  for  adequate  Coast 
Guard  funding.  It  was  my  amendment 
that  we  have  called  the  posse  comita- 
tus  amendment  that  allows  the  mili- 
tary to  giye  assistance  to  drug  interdic- 
tion «norts.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
New^York  has  pushed  on  this,  the 
Congressman  from  Florida.  Congress- 
man Bknwbtt.  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  Senator  Chiles,  they  have  all 
been  very  hard  pushers  for  this  overall 
concept  of  utilizing  the  military  in  an 
effective  way  for  drug  interdiction. 

The  way  that  we  have  arrived  at 
what  I  think  is  a  sensible  program, 
which  is  now  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  good.  is.  instead  of  giving 
the  military  the  power  to  arrest, 
which  causes  all  sorts  of  potential 
problems,  we  decided  to  put  the  Coast 
Guard  personnel  on  Navy  ships.  Now, 
that  is  a  very  expensive  proposition 
for  the  Coast  Guard.  They  have  a 
small  budget.  The  Navy  has  a  large 
budget. 

But  I  want  to  reemphasize  the  point 
that  in  the  future  we  are  going  to  have 
to  look  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  fimd  this  adequately  and 
make  the  budget  requests,  because  the 
Navy  budget  is  going  to  be  under  more 
squeeze,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  coming 
years,  than  the  Coast  Guard  budget. 

So  I  agree  with  the  amendment.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  have  worked 
on  it  and  worked  on  this  overall  pro- 
gram. It  Is  a  very  important  part  of 
our  drug  interdiction  efforts.  There 
are  other  duties  the  Coast  Guard  also 
performs,  as  well.  They  reaUy  are  part 
of  the  military  in  wartime. 

Not  many  people  recognize  this,  but 
I  have  been  told— and  I  beUeve  this  is 
historically  correct— if  you  take  the 
percentage  of  casualties  in  World  War 
n  of  each  of  the  military  services— the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  the 
Marine  Corps— and  add  the  Coast 
Guard  in.  the  Coast  Guard  had  the 
highest  percentage  of  casualties  of  any 
branch  of  the  service  In  World  War  II. 
Of  course,  there  was  not  really  an  air 
force  during  that  period,  but  they  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  casualties 


because  they  were  performing  the 
most  hazardous  duties.  They  were 
landing  those  boats  where  they  were 
going  back  and  forth  under  fire  and 
they  took  a  tremendous  number  of 
casualties. 

So  they  are  trained  well.  They  are  a 
great  branch  in  peacetime  as  well  as  in 
wartime.  I  think  they  are  doing  noble 
work  in  drug  interdiction. 

But  we  must  warn  our  colleagues 
that  this  Navy  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  think,  has  to  be  a  temporary 
not  a  permanent  lund  of  proposition. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  during 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill.  I  was  the  principal  coauthor  of  a 
letter  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Stevens,  dated  September 
18.  1985.  and  signed  by  36  Senators,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato] 
urging  that  funds  be  added  to  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  for  Coast 
Guard  military  equipment,  including 
several  C-130  aircraft. 

Subsequently,  the  conmiittee.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  request  and  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman.  Mr.  Stevens,  added  $375 
million  to  the  fiscal  year  1986  Navy 
appropriation  for  Coast  Guard  equip- 
ment, including  funds  for  several  C- 
130  aircraft,  parts  of  which  will  be  as- 
sembled in  the  Lockheed-Clarksburg 
plant  in  West  Virginia. 

Again,  with  the  strong  support  of 
Senator  Stevens,  the  conferees  adopt- 
ed the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
provision  was  enacted  into  law  on  De- 
cember 19.  1985.  as  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1986  continuing  resolution. 

The  amendment  now  being  proposed 
by  Senators  Stevens,  D'Amato,  and 
myself  follows  up  on  the  above-men- 
tioned effort  during  fiscal  year  1986 
and  would  authorize  an  additional 
$300  million  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  ac- 
quisition and  maintenance  of  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  inventories  as  well  as  op- 
erating fimds  related  to  the  increased 
national  defense  readiness  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

The  amendment  would  also  facili- 
tate the  law  enforcement  functions  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  drug  interdiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  Senator  Ste- 
vens for  his  outstanding  leadership  in 
making  these  dollars  available  during 
this  very  difficult  time  and  also  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER,  and  Senator  Nunn. 

I  think  we  move  in  a  very  positive 
step  and  positive  direction.  I  have 
heard  Senator  Nunn's  admonitions 
about  the  future,  but  certainly  I  would 
like  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his 
support  in  the  law  enforcement  efforts 


in  terms  of  interdiction,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  the  drug  area. 

I  believe,  in  time,  the  actions  that 
the  Senate  undertook  last  year  and  we 
make  today  by  way  of  this  legislation 
will  have  some  very  meaningful  results 
in  drug  interdiction  efforts  and  really 
begin  to  put  the  muscle  in  what  here- 
tofore has  been  rhetoric  in  fighting 
for  that. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  commit- 
tee move  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
brief  comment? 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Certainly. 
(Mr.  HECHT  assimied  the  chair.) 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
been  a  real  leader  in  this  area.  Senator 
Chiles  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  have  really  taken  a  great  deal 
of  initiative  that  has  resulted  in  much 
improved  drug  enforcement  efforts. 

I  would  say  also  that  the  mayor  of 
New  York.  Mayor  Koch,  has  been  out- 
spoken in  this  area  and  has  been  a  real 
leader.  I  met  with  both  the  mayor  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  on  at 
least  one  occasion;  I  believe  two  occa- 
sions. I  would  like  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  commend  Mayor  Koch  for  his 
concern  and  for  his  outspoken  support 
for  a  vigorous  drug  enforcement  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  mayor  will  appreciate  that, 
as  he  has  been  very  active  in  this 
effort  in  moving  us  toward  this  histor- 
ic occasion. 

I  think  Senator  Wilson  would  like 
to  speak  on  this. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  time.  I  will  simply  say  that 
I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  Initia- 
tive. If  there  are  no  other  Senators  de- 
siring to  speak.  I  move  the  adoption  of 

the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2565)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise. 
but  I  see  perhaps  other  colleagues 
have  been  here  before  I  was  here.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  the  floor  and  allow  the 
Chair  to  recognize  them. 
Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 
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'  NO.  2566 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  identify  facilities  wtiere  certain 
aliens  could  be  detained.) 
Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendments  be  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
poses of  considering  an   amendment 
that  I  submit  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sen- 
ator Chiles,  Senator  Hawkins,  and 
Senator  Murkowski. 

The  PRESIPING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  amendments  will  be 
temporarily  set  aside  and  they  will 
become  the  pending  amendments  after 
this  amendment  is  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     New     York     [Mr. 
D'Amato],   for  himself,   Mr.   (Whiles,   Mrs. 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Murkowski,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2566. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 
SEC  ini.  FACiLrnES  for  the  detention  of 

CERTAIN  ALIENS. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  transmit  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States— 

(1)  a  list  of  facilities  under  the  Jurisidction 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  which  are 
suitable  for  use  for  the  detention  of  Mar- 
iellto  criminal  aliens: 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  estimated  costs  of 
using  such  facilities  for  the  detention  of 
such  aliens;  and 

(3)  a  statement  Identifying  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  which  would  bear 
such  costs. 

A  copy  of  this  report  shall  be  made  avail- 
able, unpon  request  to  the  Attorney  (jener- 
al,  to  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
Uves. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide the  Attorney  General  with  a  list 
of  facilities  now  ujider  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  are 
now.  or  could  be  made,  suitable  for  the 
detention  of  Marielio  criminal  aliens. 

This  report  shall  be  made  available 
upon  request  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the 
estimated  costs  of  using  such  facilities 
for  the  detention  of  Marielito  crimi- 
nals, as  well  as  a  statement  identif  jring 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  would  bear  such  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  breakout 
of  five  Marielito  Cuban  criminals  from 
the  INS  detention  center  in  New  York 
is  only  the  most  recent  example  of  a 
worsening  national  security  problem. 


There  have  been  about  30  escapes  by 
Marielitos  around  the  country  in  the 
last  year.  The  number  of  escapes, 
riots,  and  violent  attacks  by  Marielito 
criminals  held  in  INS  detention  facili- 
ties is  increasing  as  they  see  them- 
selves being  held  indefinitely,  without 
any  hope  of  return  to  Cuba. 

Not  counting  the  1,826  Marielito 
criminals  at  the  overburdened  and 
crowded  Federal  prison  in  Atlanta, 
there  are  now  903  Marielito  criminals 
under  the  jurisdiciton  of  INS  in  70 
other  facilities  around  the  country; 
348  are  in  minimum  security  INS  de- 
tention centers  and  an  additional  555 
are  in  non-INS  jails  and  other  deten- 
tion facilities,  from  which  the  INS  has 
to  rent  space  at  between  $25  and  $65 
per  day. 

The  number  of  Marielito  criminals 
coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  INS 
is  growing  at  the  rate  of  almost  100 
per  month.  The  associated  cost  to  INS 
will  double  by  next  year.  By  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  there  will  be  1.100 
Marielito  criminals  in  INS  custody. 
Detaining  them  will  cost  INS  $7  milion 
this  year.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1987.  there  will  be  nearly  2,500  Marie- 
lito criminals  in  INS  custody.  The  cost 
to  INS  will  then  reach  approximately 
$15  million. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way  INS 
can  perform  its  mission  well  while  its 
funding  is  being  drained  away  by  the 
cost  of  incarcerating  Marielito  crimi- 
nals. Increasingly,  Marielito  criminals 
are  placing  a  severe  burden  on  an  al- 
ready overburdened  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  These  individ- 
uals may  be  returned  to  Cuba.  Unfor- 
timately,  however,  we  cannot  state 
with  certainty  today  that  such  a 
return  will  take  place.  Meanwhile, 
nearly  1.000  Marielito  criminals— some 
of  the  most  violent  and  dangerous 
criminals  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  ever  encountered— are  being 
housed  in  minimum  security  INS  de- 
tention facilities  and  other  buildings 
that  are  clearly  inadequate.  Hundreds 
more  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  sen- 
tences In  State  prisons.  Immigration 
authorities  believe  that  they  will  soon 
need  space  to  detain  2,500  Marielitos 
in  maximum  security. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  choice.  We 
can  wait  for  a  national  emergency  to 
explode  In  our  faces,  and  then  launch 
an  expensive  crash  building  program 
that  will  take  another  year  or  two  to 
complete  at  a  cost  of  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars,  or  we  can  begin  to  plan  now 
and  identify  existing  facilities  that  we 
may  be  able  to  use  for  this  purpose  in 
a  relatively  short  time  and  at  com- 
paratively low  cost. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  to  help  us 
get  ahead  of  this  problem.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  preliminary  discus- 
sions already  have  been  under  way  be- 
tween the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Defense  Department  on  this  matter. 
With  passage  of  this  amendment,  the 


Senate  can  express  its  support  for 
these  ongoing  efforts  aid  the  mean- 
ingful involvement  and  (ooperation  of 
the  Defense  Department,  to  the 
extent  feasible.  In  f Indinj  i  a  solution  to 
a  growing  national  securj  ty  threat. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
amendment  their  full  su]  iport. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
both  sides  have  discusseq  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  an  amendment  that  re- 
quires money.  It  is  not  ati  amendment 
that  requires  really  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  work.  I  thiiit  it  Is  a  very 
good  idea,  although  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  going  to  find  thiit  we  do  not 
have  as  many  little  holes  in  the 
ground  as  he  thinks  we  hEive. 

This  side  is  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment.  T 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  a  very  thor- 
ough pattern  of  followirg  through  on 
his  amendments.  The  fir  it  amendment 
is  to  get  more  people  arr;sted  and  this 
amendment  is  to  find  a  place  to  house 
them.  So  I  have  no  prolilem  with  the 
amendment.  I  think  wc  will  benefit 
from  that  study. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thaik  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  an  d  the  ranking 
meml)er  for  their  suppon . 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  proposed  bj  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Amato]  to  re- 
quire the  Department  cf  Defense  to 
provide  a  list  of  facilities  suitable  for 
detaining  the  criminals  Fidel  Castro 
dumped  on  our  shorei  during  the 
Mariel  boatlif t  to  the  At  omey  Gener- 
al. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  make  a  list  of  facilities  that 
are  now.  or  could  be  made,  suitable  for 
the  detention  of  Maiiel  criminals 
available  to  the  Attoriey  CJeneral. 
The  report  must  be  completed  by  60 
days  after  the  date  of  mactment  of 
the  pending  measure.  Th  e  amendment 
also  requires  that  the  report  be  made 
available  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
identify  the  Federal  agencies  that 
would  bear  the  costs  of  using  the  fa- 
culties. 

Mr.  President,  a  numier  of  weeks 
ago  there  was  a  riot  at  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalizatl  m  Service's 
Krome  Detention  Facillt; '  near  Miami. 
This  riot  was  a  natural  result  of  put- 
ting extremely  dangerous  criminals  in 
a  minimum  security  fa:illty, 
Krome  facility  was  deilgned,  along 
with  less  dangerous  detal  lees  captured 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  While  I  wou  d  prefer  that 
these  criminals  be  retui^ied  to  Cuba 
where  they  properly 
seems  to  be  no  practical  iray  to  return 
these  criminals  at  this  tl  ne.  Until  the 
time  that  these  crimlnas  can  be  re- 
turned to  CXiba,  we  must  find  a  way  to 
keep  them  away  from  oiir  local  com 
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munities.  out  of  inappropriate  facili- 
ties, and  put  where  they  pose  no 
danger  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately,   Mr.   President,   the 
currently  untenable  situation  at  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice for  detaining  and  controlling  these 
Cuban  criminals  only  shows  signs  of 
getting  worse.  The  number  of  Mariel 
criminals  becoming  the  responsibility 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  almost 
100  persons  a  month.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1987.  there  will  be  nearly 
2.500  Mariel  in  the  custody  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 
The  problem  is  also  complicated  by 
the  tendency  of  Stete  and  local  prison 
officials    to    unilaterally    declare    all 
Mariel  criminals  in  their  systems  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  release  them.   WhUe  this 
kind  of  action  by  State  and  local  offi- 
cials is  irresponsible,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  able  to  keep  these 
dangerous     criminals     in     detention. 
Local  communities  must  not  be  left  ex- 
posed to  a  criminal  element  that  is  the 
most  violent  and  dangerous  our  law 
enforcement  agencies   have  ever  en- 
countered. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  is  obvi- 
ously not  going  to  go  away.  If  we  do 
not  address  it  now,  we  will  only  leave 
innocent  citizens  in  our  local  commu- 
nities vulnerable  to  dangerous,  violent 
criminals.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  taking  the  lead  in 
what  is  a  very  difficult  problem  and 
proposing  an  Immediate  solution.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 
The    amendment    (No.    2566)    was 

agreed  to.  ^ 

Mi.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  pend- 
ing amendments  be  temporarily  laid 

aside.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  CohehI  for 
himself.  Mr.  Nuhm.  and  Mr.  Dukknberckr. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2567. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


r  Ro.  aB67 

(Piupoae:  To  ««h*~*  the  caiMbilities  of  the 
United  StatM  to  combat  terrorism  and 
other  (orms  of  unconventional  warfare) 
Mr.  COHEN.  B4r.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  Immediate  conaideration. 

The   PRBSroiNG   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  report. 


On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

8BC  mi.  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  rORCES. 

(a)  CoHORBSSioifAL  PiiiDWOs.— The  Con- 
gress finds— 

(1)  that  the  threat  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  its  allies  from  unconventional  warfane, 
including  terrorism  and  insurgency,  contin- 
ues to  increase  at  an  alarming  rate; 

(2)  that,  although  the  United  SUtes  must 
continue  to  maint&in  and  improve  ite  strate- 
gic and  conventional  force  capabilities  in 
order  to  deter  aggression  and  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies, 
the  use  of  armed  force  by  the  United  SUtes 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict  has 
principally  been  in  response  to  insurgencies 
against  aUles  of  the  United  SUtes  and  to 
terrorist  attacks  directed  at  the  United 
SUtes  and  American  citizens: 

(3)  that  the  most  likely  use  of  armed  force 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  foreseeable 
future  will  be  counterterrorlst.  counterln- 
surgency,  and  other  unconventional  oper- 
ations; 

(4)  that  the  capabilities  needed  to  respond 
to  threats  from  unconventional  warfare  are 
not  those  traditionally  fostered  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(5)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
failed  to  recognize  that  conventional  force 
capabilities  can  seldom  be  effectively  em- 
ployed in  unconventional  warfare  missions: 

(6)  that  conventional  force  commanders 
have  a  limited  understanding  of  special  op- 
erations forces  capabilities  and  have  misem- 
ployed such  forces: 

(7)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  plan- 
ning and  preparation  for  unconventional 
warfare  missions  or  to  the  appropriate  inte- 
gration of  special  operations  forces  capabili- 
ties Into  the  national  security  strategy  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

(8)  that  the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  formu- 
Utlon  of  policies  to  guide  the  development 
of  special  operatlorjs  forces  capabilities: 

(9)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  provided  adequate  resources  or  support 
for  special  operations  forces,  particularly  in 
airlift  capability: 

(10)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  ensuring 
the  provision  of  adequate  Intelligence  sup- 
port for  unconventional  warfare  missions: 

(11)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  tactics, 
doctrines,  and  training  associated  with  un- 
conventional warfare  missions; 

(12)  that  problems  of  command  and  con- 
trol have  repeatedly  beset  mUitary  forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  engaged  in  unconvention- 
al warfare  operations: 

(13)  that  such  problems  were  evident 
during  the  Mayaguez  incident,  the  Iranian 
hostage  rescue  mission,  the  Grenada  oper- 
ation, and  the  Beirut  peacekeeping  mission; 

(14)  that  the  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  the  special  operations  forces  of 


the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  seriously 
deficient:  and 

(15)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  personnel 
policies,  practices,  and  procedures  to  ensure 
the  availability  of  sufficient  numbers  of  of- 
ficers with  the  sUlls  required  for  unconven- 
tional warfare. 

(b)  ESTABUSHMDrr  OF  Spbcial  Ophiatiohs 
PoKCES.— <l)  The  President  shall  establish, 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  a  unified  combatant 
command  for  special  operations  forces. 

(2)(a)  The  commander  of  the  unified  com- 
batant command  esUbllshed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  hold  the  grade  of  gener- 
al or.  In  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  Navy, 
admiral  If  appointed  to  that  grade  by  the 
(•resident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(B)  The  commander  of  such  command 
shall  be  responsible  for  and  shall  have  the 
authority  necessary  to  conduct  all  affairs  of 
such  command  relating  to  si>ecial  operations 
forces,  including  the  following  matters: 

(I)  Developing  strategy,  doctrine,  and  tac- 
tics. 

(II)  Training  of  assigned  forces. 
(Hi)  Prescribing  professional  military  edu- 
cation. 

(Iv)  Planning  resources  (Including  validat- 
ing requirements). 

(V)  Ensuring  combat  readiness. 

(vl)  Developing  special  equipment. 

(vll)  Ensuring  the  Interoperability  of 
equipments  and  forces. 

(vlU)  Tasking  of  Intelligence  support. 

(Ix)  Monitoring  the  promotions,  assign- 
ments, retention,  training,  and  professional 
military  education  of  special  operations 
forces  officers. 

(C)  The  commander  of  such  command 
shall  be  fully  prepared  to  assume  operation- 
al command  of  selected  special  operations 
missions  If  directed  to  do  so  by  the  NaUonal 
Command  Authority. 

(3)  The  President  shall  assign  to  the  uni- 
fied combatant  command  established  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  all  active  and  reserve 
special  operations  forces  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  based  in  the  United  SUtes. 

(4)  The  President  shall  assign  special  op- 
erations forces  located  outside  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  unified  combatant  command 
in  whose  geographic  area  such  forces  are 
sUtioned. 

(5)  Except  In  special  cases  determined  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
special  operations  missions  shall  be  conduct- 
ed under  the  operational  command  of  the 
unified  combatant  commanders  In  whose  ge- 
ographic areas  such  missions  are  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  I>efense  shaU  create 
for  the  special  operations  forces  a  major 
program  category  for  the  Five- Year  Defense 
Plan  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
stantially augment  the  capabilities  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide effective  policy  and  resource  oversight 
of  special  operations  forces. 

(c)  Minimum  Graob  for  CoMMAWBias  or 
Special  Operations  Commands.— Command- 
ers of  the  special  operations  command  as- 
signed to  the  United  SUtes  European  Com- 
mand and  the  United  SUtes  Pacific  Com- 
mand shall  hold  the  grade  of  general  or.  In 
the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  admiral  If 
appointed  to  that  grade  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  „ 

(d)  BoA«o  Pom  UHCowvEirnoiiAL  Wa«- 
PABE.-The  President  shall  establish  within 
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the  NaUonal  Security  CouncU  a  board  to  be 
known  as  the  "Board  for  Unconventional 
Warfare".  The  principal  duty  of  such  board 
shall  be  to  coordinate  the  unconventional 
warfare  policies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(e)  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
FOR  National  Security  Affairs  for  Uncon- 
vxhtiomal  Warfare.— The  President  shall 
designate  within  the  Office  of  the  President 
a  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  for  Unconventional 
Warfare. 

(f)  Funding.— Programs  and  activities 
under  the  Special  Operations  Forces  Master 
Plan  shall  be  paid  for  with  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  such 
purposes. 

(g)  Report.— (1)  The  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  a  report  on  the  actions  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  taken  to  correct  the  deficiencies  identi- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  and  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b)  through  (e). 

(2)  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  March  1, 1987. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Senator  Nuwh  and  I  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee are  proposing  is  aimed  at  en- 
hancing the  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  to  combat  terrorism  and  other 
forms  of  unconventional  warfare. 

A  new  form  of  warfare  has  emerged 
in  recent  years,  a  form  of  warfare  that 
we  have  not  properly  understood,  and 
that  we  have  not  effectively  deterred. 
This  war  has  not  been  openly  de- 
clared, but  is  being  waged  across  the 
globe.  It  takes  the  form  of  terrorist  at- 
taclcs  and  guerrilla  insurgencies. 

In  both  cases,  the  objectives  and 
modes  of  operation  are  similar.  Terror- 
ists and  guerrillas,  both  operating 
from  sanctuaries,  seek  to  attract 
media  attention,  to  instill  fear,  to  un- 
dermine the  stability  and  prosperity  of 
target  governments,  and  in  some  cases 
to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  United 
States  and  its  allies. 

The  dimensions  of  this  problem  are 
clear,  as  is  the  threat  to  U.S.  interests. 
Currently,  over  40  nations  and  4  mil- 
lion people  are  engaged  in  some  form 
of  armed  conflict.  In  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, there  are  at  least  nine  active 
insurgencies,  in  addition  to  serious 
problems  created  by  drug-traffickers 
and  other  armed  subversive  groups. 

International  terrorism  has  now 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  In  1968, 
the  year  that  statistics  on  terrorism 
were  first  compiled,  there  were  20  fa- 
talities worldwide  attributed  to  terror- 
ism. Last  year,  there  were  over  900 
deaths  resulting  from  terrorism.  At 
the  same  time,  guerrilla  forces,  often 
actively  nurtured  and  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  client  states, 
continue  to  undermine  stability  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  world.  While  the 
threat  to  UJ5.  interests  from  a  single 
insurgent  movement  or  terrorist  inci- 
dent may  be  small,  the  ciunulative 
impact  of  these  assaults  is  potentially 
devastating. 


This  situation  has  highlighted  a  new 
term  in  the  lexicon  of  war:  "low-inten- 
sity conflict."  Such  conflicts— Irregular 
battles  and  attaclu  perpetrated  by  ir- 
regular armies  and  individuals— are  a 
lethal  product  of  a  world  in  which 
ideas  and  beliefs  are  pushed  on  the 
world's  consciousness  by  grisly  acts  of 
violence. 

Hence,  while  the  United  States  must 
remain  well  prepared  to  deter  nuclear 
and  conventional  warfare,  the  day-to- 
day challenge  for  the  foreseeable 
future  seems  destined  to  fall  in  that 
gray  area  between  millenial  peace  and 
all-out  war.  This  places  a  premium  on 
our  ability  to  conduct  "special  oper- 
ations"—missions  (»rried  out  through 
forces  which  must  be  specially  trained 
and  equipped  to  engage  in  this  new 
type  of  conflict. 

The  task  is  difficult  but  by  no  means 
impossible.  Israeli  successes  in  special 
operations  are  legendary.  The  British, 
too,  have  had  marked  success  in  this 
area.  They  have  defeated  Communist 
insurgencies  in  Malaya  and  Oman. 
They  stormed  the  Iranian  Embassy  in 
a  counterterrorlst  operation  in  1980, 
killing  all  of  the  terrorists  involved 
without  the  loss  of  life  to  any  of  their 
military  personnel  or  civilian  hostages. 
The  British  also  demonstrated  the 
value  of  special  operations  forces 
during  the  Falkland  Islands  campaign. 
The  United  States,  by  contrast,  for 
all  its  resources,  has  suffered  repeated 
setbacks.  During  the  mission  to  rescue 
the  United  States  merchant  vessel  Ma- 
yaguez from  Cambodia,  we  lost  more 
men  than  we  saved.  The  Iranian  hos- 
tage rescue  mission  ended  in  confusion 
and  disaster.  In  the  Grenada  oper- 
ation, which  pitted  overwhelming 
United  States  forces  against  a  tiny 
island  nation,  disturbing  questions 
have  been  raised  by  the  unexpected 
difficulty  of  our  victory,  including  the 
failure  of  some  of  our  special  oper- 
ations forces  to  achieve  their  objec- 
tives. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  record  is 
attributable  to  persistent  bad  luck  or 
an  inadequate  caliber  of  men  in  the 
armed  services.  In  my  view,  we  have 
not  been  effectively  organized  to  fight 
the  most  likely  battles  of  the  present 
or  the  future. 

U.S.  special  operations  forces  are 
scattered  among  the  armed  services, 
imderfunded.  and  misunderstood. 
There  are  serious  problems  in  the  way 
we  are  organized  to  conduct  the  plan- 
ning of  special  operations  and  provide 
the  necessary  personnel  and  equip- 
ment. The  United  States  also  lacks  the 
necessary  coordination  among  differ- 
ent government  organizations  to  im- 
plement a  coherent  strategy  for  com- 
bating unconventional  warfare. 

In  short,  we  are  not  well  organized 
for   unconventional   <»nflicts— and   it 

shows.  

The  amendment  Senator  Nuini  and  I 
propose  will  not  solve  all  these  ills.  We 
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must,  however,  go  to  tte  root  of  the 
problem  and  revamp  th>  organization 
on  which  our  special  forces  are  built. 
We  must  also  address  problems  In  the 
coordination  of  our  military,  political, 
and  economic  efforts. 

This  amendment  would  establish  a 
joint  military  organizaton  for  special 
forces,  create  a  structure  within  the 
National  Security  Coiuicil  to  coordi- 
nate planning  for  low- Intensity  con- 
flict, and  establish  an  of  fice  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  heated  by  a  high- 
level  official,  to  ensure  that  fimding 
needs  and  policy  considerations  relat- 
ed to  low-intensity  warfare  are  fac- 
tored into  U.S.  planning 

Earlier  this  year  I  int  reduced  a  bill. 
S.  2453,  nearly  identical  to  this  amend- 
ment. That  measure  currently  has  28 
cosponsors,  including  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
telligence and  Approprii  itions  Commit- 
tees. It  also  has  broad  lipartisan  sup- 
port; at  the  present  time  there  are  13 
Republican  and  15  Den  ocratic  cospon- 
sors. 

This  amendment  is  ihe  prtxluct  of 
considerable  thought  uid  discussion 
dating  back  to  the  delit  erations  of  the 
Armed  Services  Conmui  tee  concerning 
defense  reorganization.  The  report  ac- 
companying the  Barry  Goldwater  Act 
reflects  these  concerrs,  noting  the 
operational  deficiencies  besetting  spe- 
cial operations  forces,  as  well  as  short- 
comings in  planning  an  i  resource  allo- 
cation. As  the  chairmiin  of  the  Sea- 
power  and  Force  Proj«ction  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  also  h>ld  discussions 
with  and  received  testimony  from  ad- 
ministration officials  and  outside  ex- 
perts. In  addition,  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  I 
have  devoted  considerable  time  to  ex- 
amining the  threat  to  the  United 
States  from  unconventi  jnal  warfare  as 
well  as  the  policies  of  o  ir  Government 
with  respect  to  low-inU  nsity  conflicts. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must  take 
immediate  steps  to  rep  ilr  a  flawed  or- 
ganizational structure  I  hat  leaves  spe- 
cial operations  forces  at  the  mercy  of 
interservice  rivalries  an  1  a  military  bu- 
reaucracy in  which  sup  ?ort  for  special 
operations  nuis  <»uiter  to  main- 
stream thought  and  cixeers.  We  also 
need  to  more  effecti\ely  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  the  various  civilian  insti- 
tutions which  have  nles  to  play  in 
low-intensity  conflict.  [  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  unendment. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  offering 
deals  with  special  opeiations  and  un- 
conventional warfare.  ::  believe,  and  I 
think  this  belief  is  widely  shared  in 
this  Congress,  that  thci  United  States 
is  ill-equipped  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  terrorism  and  gi  errilla  warfare. 
U.S.  special  operations  forces  are  scat- 
tered among  the  services,  underfund- 
ed, and  misunderstood.  In  addition,  we 
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lack  the  necessary  coordination  among 
the  different  government  agencies  and 
organizations  necessary  to  develop  and 
implement  a  coherent  strategy  for  the 
types  of  the  conflicts  that  we  are  most 
likely  to  confront— not  only  in  the 
present  but  in  the  coming  years. 

Essentially,  the  Cohen-Nunn  legisla- 
tion is  an  effort  to  begin  to  get  at  the 
root  of  the  problem  by  revamping  the 
organizational  structure  on  which  our 
special  operations  forces  are  built. 

Very  briefly,  this  legislation  would 
establish  a  Joint  military  organiza- 
tion—a unified  command  for  special 
operations  forces,  and  it  would  also  set 
up  within  the  NSC  an  organization  ca- 
pable of  dealing  with  the  formulation 
of  policy  and  the  implementation  of 
that  policy,  as  well  as  a  high-level  offi- 
cer within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Essentially,  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  achieve  the  necessary  coordination. 
We  are  trying  to  get  a  higher  visibility 
for  the  need  for  special  operations 
forces.  We  are  trying  to  establish  a 
role  for  an  advocate  on  behalf  of  spe- 
cial operations  forces.  We  believe  this 
is  essential  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  deterring,  and  indeed 
fighting,  the  kind  of  conflicts  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  opposition  to 
this  particular  legislation.  We  have 
had  hearings.  The  House  has  passed  a 
much  more  far-reaching  measure,  but 
we  believe  this  is  the  more  responsible 
course  of  actions  to  pursue. 

As  I  indicated,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  some  25  other  cosponsors 
to  the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  cosponsors  are  as  follows: 

Chiles,  Dixon.  Hatch,  Thurmond.  An- 
drews, Boren,  Bradley,  Ford,  Johnston, 
Bentsen,  Elxon,  Danforth.  HoUings, 
Rudm&n,  Simon,  Goldwater,  Oramm, 
Kasten.  Mitchell,  Stevens,  Wilson,  Bumpers, 
DeConcini.  Gore,  and  Laxalt. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  amendment. 
The  special  operations  forces  are 
indeed  unique  in  our  overall  military 
structure.  We  are  devoting  a  great  deal 
more  attention  to  them  now.  I  think 
more  and  more  we  are  recognizing 
that  these  forces  are  the  most  likely  to 
be  used  in  the  near  future.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  special  forces  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  perceived  by  the 
public  as  representing  our  military  ca- 
pability. I  say  "public"  in  broad  terms 
not  only  in  this  country  but  around 
the  world.  These  forces  do  not  have  an 
adequate  command  structure  now. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Maine  had 
hearings  yesterday  on  this  subject.  We 
were  on  the  floor  on  this  bilL  But  I 
talked  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
after  the  hearings.  And  I  talked  with 
some  of  the  witnesses  about  some  of 


the  command  structural  problems  we 
have  had  in  last  several  episodes 
where  those  forces  either  had  to  be 
used  or  were  planned  to  be  used,  and  it 
was  really  profoundly  disturbing  to 
say  the  least. 

Those  hearings  were  closed,  and 
much  of  the  testimony  closed.  But  we 
are  going  to  be  in  conference  on  this. 
The  House  has  a  recognition  of  this 
problem.  But  they  have  an  entirely 
different  approach. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  This  will  give  the  special  oper- 
ations forces  the  kind  of  overall  com- 
mand structure  that  will  give  them  not 
only  the  flexibility  and  prestige  they 
need  in  a  wartime  type  situation  but 
also  in  a  peacetime  budget  situation. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  hearings 
on  this  subject.  Chairman  Goldwater 
and  I  wrote  a  very  strong  letter  about 
6  or  8  months  ago  expressing  our 
dismay  that  several  years— in  fact.  I 
believe  it  is  6  years— after  the  Iranian 
hostage  rescue  attempt  we  still  are 
woefully  short  of  the  transportation 
assets  needed  to  conduct  that  kind  of 
operation.  This,  when  we  have  been 
spending  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year. 

So  the  special  operations  forces  have 
not  gotten  the  kind  of  budgetary  at- 
tention that  they  deserve.  They  have 
not  had  the  kind  of  high-level  prestige 
they  need  or  are  in  need  of  in  terms  of 
the  overall  structure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  This  amendment  will 
go  a  long  way  in  doing  that. 

I  do  not  know  where  we  will  come 
out  of  conference  on  the  amendment, 
but  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

I  am  delighted  to  support  the 
amendment^ 

Mr.  CHAFEE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to.  if  I  may.  address  several  ques- 
tions to  the  propounder  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  start  off  by  saying  that  I 
start  at  the  approach  of  this  with 
some  reluctance  for  the  Congress  to 
mandate  types  of  commands,  new 
Joints  commands,  on  the  Pentagon.  It 
is  far  preferable  to  me  it  seems  to 
work  out  these  matters  with  the  Pen- 
tagon and  let  them  take  the  initiative. 

I  just  do  not  from  my  experience 
think  that  Congress  is  necessarily  the 
place  to  start  the  setup  of  a  new  com- 
mand. What  troubles  me  and  perhaps 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
lidaine  could  help  me  on  this.  I  notice 
some  testimony  by  Admiral  Crowe 
who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  has  been  in  his  position 
perhaps  4  months.  In  that  testimony 
he  notes  that  we  are  going  to  give  the 
special  operations  forces,  he  says,  that 
push  with  both  the  creation  of  a  spe- 
cial operations  forces  command,  and 


the  commitment  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
services  to  a  more  vigorous  special  op- 
erations force. 

Thus,  he  says,  the  JCS  have  devel- 
oped what  we  consider  to  be  a  for- 
ward-looking plan  of  action  to  deal 
with  these  challenges  and  opportuni- 
ties. This  plan  may  not  go  as  far  as 
some  would  like.  And  many  of  the  spe- 
cifics are  yet  to  be  fleshed  out  but  it 
does  have  several  qualities  to  com- 
mend it.  So.  therefore,  the  admiral 
who  is  the  head  of  our  overall  Armed 
Forces  says  he  urges  the  Congress  to 
give  this  plan  of  action  a  fair  chance 
to  succeed.  Nothing  prevents  us  from 
reviewing  the  situation  annually,  near 
the  end  of  our  special  operations 
forces  revitalization  program  or  when- 
ever Congress  considers  it  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  special  operations 
forces  community  is  moving  smoothly 
and  effectively  into  the  21st  century. 

My  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  would  be  in  light 
of  this,  I  wonder  why  he  feels  it  neces- 
sary to  press  ahead  with  the  mandato- 
ry legislative  program  that  is  encom- 
passed by  his  legislation. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  that  it  was 
this  legislation  and  indeed  the  threat 
of  legislation  that  has  moved  the  Pen- 
tagon to  do  anything.  I  would  quite 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  this  sort 
of  organizational  effort  ought  to  take 
place  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  fact  is  that  it  has  not.  The 
fact  is,  as  Senator  Nunn  was  mention- 
ing just  a  moment  ago,  we  are  no 
better  off  today  than  we  were  6  years 
ago.  If  we  had  a  need  for  a  similar 
type  of  rescue  mission  as  occurred  in 
the  deserts  of  Iran,  we  would  be  in 
trouble,  because  we  have  no  more  heli- 
copters than  we  had  6  years  ago.  and 
we  have  no  more  airlift  capability.  We 
have  maybe  slightly  more  but  not 
nearly  enough. 

So  I  say  yes.  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary because  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  not  moved  quickly  enough. 
In  fact,  the  proposal  does  not  go 
nearly  far  enough  to  satisfy  this  par- 
ticular Senator. 

We  had  testimony  from  Admiral 
Crowe  yesterday.  They  have  moved 
somewhat.  But  I  believe  that  imless 
we  make  this  mandatory  and  set  this 
particular  organizational  structure  up, 
the  Job  will  not  get  done.  They  have 
proposed  creating,  for  example,  a 
three-star  officer  to  be  in  charge  of 
this  particular  command.  There  are  no 
rules  or  regulations  written  for  that 
particular  tjrpe  of  command.  It  is  to- 
tally unique.  At  least  with  a  separate 
unified  command  we  have  departmen- 
tal rules  and  regulations  in  effect  and 
standardized.  I  might  say  this  legisla- 
tion is  far  more  modest,  and  I  think 
far  more  responsible,  than  that  passed 
by  the  other  body.  So  I  would  think 
this  Is  not  only  desirable,  but  it  is  es- 
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sential  If  we  are  going  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  need  to  deal  with  unconven- 
tional warfare. 

So  I  appreciate  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island.  But  I  believe  this  is  imperative. 

D  1520 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  say  I  share  his 
concern.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
a  monograph  on  the  raid  that  was  at- 
tempted in  Iran,  and  that  was  a  disas- 
ter. The  attempt  to  blend  these  orga- 
nizations together  has  not  proven  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  further,  I  would  hope  that  at 
some  point  we  could  perhaps  reveal  to 
him,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
some  of  the  classified  testimony  that 
we  heard  yesterday  in  a  closed  session, 
showing  the  problem  extends  well 
beyond  just  the  Iranian  rescue  mis- 
sion. It  went  into  Grenada  as  well,  in 
our  most  recent  endeavor.  Even 
though  a  success  by  most  standards, 
we  had  serious,  serious  problems 
during  that  particular  mission  which 
had  not  been  corrected  by  the  time  of 
the  proposal  outlined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
here  to  attempt  to  delay  or  frustrate 
the  attempts  that  are  being  made  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  Just  do  want  to  convey  my  own 
thoughts  that  going  into  these  matters 
I  think  is  something  that  should  be 
done  with  a  great  deal  of  caution  and 
not  try  to  mlcromanage  the  Defense 
Department. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  legislation 
exactly  does,  but  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  Senator  would  reasonably  tell 
me  that.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it 
gives  broad  outlines.  However,  they  do 
have  to  carry  out  the  Job.  Admiral 
Crowe  may  not  have  been  doing  the 
job  you  want,  but  on  the  other  hand 
he  has  only  been  there  for  4  or  5 
months.  What  do  you  mandate  them 
to  do? 

Mr.  COHEN.  What  we  do  is  set  up  a 
so-called  unified  command  for  special 
operations  forces.  We  also  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  structure 
within  the  National  Security  Council 
to  coordinate  the  planning  for  uncon- 
ventional warfare.  That  can  be  han- 
dled administratively  quite  easily. 

In  fact.  It  is  mandatory.  It  seems  to 
me  we  have  really  found  ourselves  in 
great  difficulty  by  having  an  absence 
of  a  coordinating  body  within  the  NSC 
to  be  looking  at  the  military,  econom- 
ic, social  and  political  forces  within 
the  areas  we  are  going  to  be  confront- 
ed by  new  challenges  in  the  coming 
years. 

The  need  for  that  structure.  I  think, 
is  recognized  by  the  Secretary.  In  fact, 
he  conceded  that  point  yesterday  in 
the  hearings. 


An  Office  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment will  l}e  headed  by  a  high- 
level  official  to  assure  that  the  fund- 
ing needs  of  conventional  warfare  are 
taken  into  account.  We  need  someone 
to  argue  in  behalf  of  the  special  forces 
and  their  resources,  in  order  to  elevate 
them  to  a  level  that  will  be  appreciat- 
ed by  the  regional  commanders  and 
service  Chiefs. 

We  had  a  situation  in  Grenada,  for 
example,  where  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, the  head  of  the  command,  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  capabilities  of  our 
special  operations  forces,  as  such,  to 
carry  out  their  mission. 

As  a  result  of  that.  I  think  we  en- 
countered some  difficulties  that  could 
have  been  avoided.  So  there  is  a  lack, 
at  the  top  levels  of  our  military  struc- 
ture, for  an  awareness  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  both  the  abilities  and  {>er- 
haps  even  the  limitations  of  the  spe- 
cial operations  forces  involved. 

By  contrast,  if  you  look  at  the  Israeli 
military,  every  one  of  their  general  of- 
ficers has  a  special  operations  back- 
ground. That  is  Just  the  reverse  of  our 
own  situation,  where  few.  if  any.  of 
our  top  military  personnel  have  had 
special  operations  training. 

So  there  is  a  mismatch  between  the 
recognition  on  the  part  of  our  senior 
military  officials  of  the  kind  of  exper- 
tise and  mission  that  can  be  carried 
out  by  the  special  operations  forces. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  ensure 
better  intelligence  support  for  special 
operations,  and  the  necessary  person- 
nel and  equipment  for  such  oper- 
ations. 

We  are  trying  to  improve  the  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  between  the 
military  structures  which  have  a  need 
for  special  operations  forces. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  just  say,  Mr. 
President,  from  my  own  experience,  I 
cannot  recall— and  somebody  can 
rebut  this,  perhaps— when  Congress 
has  dictated  the  creation,  and  as  I  un- 
derstand this  is  a  dictation,  that  the 
President  shall  esteblish  a  special 
joint  command  such  as  this.  I  view  it 
with  some  trepidation.  I  know  it  has  a 
head  of  steam  up  and  seems  to  be  on 
its  way. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield.  I  would  point  out  that  it  was  the 
Congress  which  initiated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  command  for  the  rapid 
deployment  force.  You  may  recall  that 
was  only  through  the  initiation  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  that  we  estab- 
lished a  separate  command  for  the 
rapid  deployment  force. 

In  our  lifetime,  this  is  not  precedent- 
setting. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  recall  that.  That  is 
one  more  command  we  have  out  there. 
What  happened  to  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment force.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  exists. 

But  the  creation  of  command  after 
command  causes  us  to  wonder  why 
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there  are  so  many  flag 
military  services. 

Mr.  COHEN.  There 
concern  about  why  we 
many  disasters  in 
particular  missions. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Someoi^e 
that  it  is  not  always 
that  is  at  fault, 
people  at  fault.  Do 
structure.  Change  the 

Mr.   COHEN.   It 
have  to  have  both,  the 
the  people.  As  testified 
have  to  have  an  attitu(|inal 
that  is  not  there,  the 
sources  will  not  matter 
increasing  the  resource^ 
erations  forces  but  we 
kind  of  organization 
effective.  What  we  are 
to  establish  an 
hopefully  to  get  more 
ciaJ  operations  and 
the  attitudinal  change 
fundamentally  necessary 
be  effective^ 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We 
recently   in  the  overaU 
which  you  and  the 
the    committee    were 
volved.  I  would  hope 
our  fighting  forces  ev0n 
tive. 

Let  me  ask  one  final 
are  going  ahead  and 
am  reluctant  to  do  it 
thusiastic.  So  he  it. 

Would  the  Senator 
to  assure  me  that  he 
some  oversight  hearing 
some  legitimate  period 
name   the  period, 
chance  to  be  set  up.  I 
would  have  some 
because  we  propagate 
and  then  we  forget  abcjut 
they  are.  out  there, 
be. 

Mr.  COHEN.  This  is 
both  Senator  Nuim 
strongly  about,  and  w( 
to  hold  oversight  heari|igs 
ticular  command 
most  likely  type  of 
going  to  have  in  the  coi^iing 

Mr.    CHAFEE.    I 
more.  Indeed,  that  is 
flict  we  have  had.  Bui 
our  entire  military 
mandated  from  the  U 
House  of  Representatives 
thing,  which  is  a  ver;r 
their  mission  right  nqw, 
severe  reflection  on 
ices  or  an  overreaching 
one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would 
tor  from  Rhode  Island 
reluctance   about   a 
have  some  misgivings  about 
now.  But  I  am  convlnqed 
going  to  have  to  do  it. 
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say  that  If  we  do  not  do  it,  nothing  will 
happen.  Some  things  have  happened. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  get  a  special 
operations  command  structure  that 
makes  sense  out  of  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense.  I  have  come  to  that  decision 
slowly  and  reluctantly. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maine  knows, 
my  preference  was  to  have  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution.  But  we  have 
had  a  good  bit  of  testimony  Just  in  the 
last  few  dajrs.  The  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  is 
much  worse  than  I  had  imagined.  We 
are  finding  out  things  now  that  hap- 
pened 3  or  4  years  ago,  even  2  or  3 
years  ago,  that  are  just  coming  to  light 
that  greatly  and  adversely  affected 
certain  operations  that  the  sepecial 
operations  forces  were  engaged  in. 

It  always  is  a  matter  of  people  in  the 
final  analysis.  Good  people  can  take 
any  structure  and  somehow  or  another 
make  it  woiii.  But  human  nature  also 
comes  into  play  and  you  are  never 
going  to  have  perfect  people.  You 
really  have  to  have  an  organization 
that  facilitates  human  nature.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are 
trying  to  take  into  account  the  overall 
human  nature  here  and  I  think  this  is 
the  best  approach. 

We  are  going  to  be  in  conference. 
We  are  going  to  continue  to  have  a 
dialog  with  the  administration.  It 
would  be  my  preference  that  the  ad- 
ministration take  strong  action  in  this 
regard.  If  the  Pentagon  does,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  House  and  Senate 
could  fall  back.  But  if  they  do  not  do 
it,  they  know  something  will  happen 
by  law.  That  is  the  purpose  here. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Just  on  the  last  state- 
ment of  the  Senator,  I  do  not  know 
how  the  Pentagon  can  fall  back  be- 
cause this  is  a  mandatory  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  is  not  suggestive.  It  re- 
quires. "The  President  shall." 

Of  course,  you  have  not  finished 
your  conference.  I  presume  that  the 
House  bill  is  mandatory,  also. 

D  1530 

Mr.  NUNN.  But  it  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent concept.  We  are  going  to  be  in  con- 
ference on  something  that  is  totally 
different. 

Mr.  WARNiSl.  Btfr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  managers— the  Senator  from 
Maine  said  hearings  were  held,  I  think 
yesterday,  at  the  height  of  and  in  the 
Intensity  of  the  debate  on  SDI.  I  could 
not  attend,  nor  could  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  I  do  not  mean  to  deni- 
grate the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  handled  it.  My  point  is  that  a 
decision  of  this  importance  was  not  re- 
ferred to  full  committee.  Was  there  a 
reason  for  that? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  believe  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  full  committee.  In  fact, 
under  the  aegis  of  Senator  Gold- 
WATKR,  I  conducted  hearings  on  behalf 
of  the  full  committee. 


Mr.  WARNER.  I  thought  yesterday 
it  was  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  COHEN.  No.  It  was  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  had  no  control  over  what  was 
on  the  floor  at  the  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  My  question  is  with 
regard  to  the  haste  with  which  it  was 
happening.  During  the  committee  con- 
sideration, was  there  any  debate?  Was 
this  focused  on  with  any  intensity? 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  Senator  is  right. 
We  have  been  discussing  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  intensity.  We  have  had 
negotiations  going  on  for  several 
months.  As  a  result,  we  came  up  with 
this  proposal,  which  Senator  Nuira 
and  I  feel  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough. 

Mr.  WARNER.  At  this  point.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
testimony  given  yesterday,  which  is  a 
major  departure  from  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  the  recommendations  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Ar- 
mitage  and  the  chairman.  It  was  their 
recommendation  that  a  special  operat- 
ing force  be  established  as  opposed  to 
a  new  unified  command.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  correct,  a  spe- 
cial operations  command. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Would  that  be  any 
different 

Mr.  COHEN.  Prom  a  unified  com- 
mand, it  would  be  different. 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  would  then  faU 
into  what  category? 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  falls  into  a  category 
that  has  no  precedent  that  we  can  un- 
derstand. They  have  set  up  an  entirely 
new  structure  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  feels 
their  present  structure  is  inadequate? 

Mr.  COHEN.  We  do. 

Mr.  WARNER.  During  the  course  of 
our  deliberation,  which  was  extensive 
over  many,  many  days  on  reauthoriza- 
tion, I  recall  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  saying  time  and 
time  again,  let  us  cut  back  on  the 
number  of  Assistant  Secretaries.  Yes- 
terday it  was  recommended  that  the 
existing  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Armi- 
tage,  who  is  in  this  area  of  work,  as  he 
said  in  his  own  testimony  here— his 
office  is  most  nearly  directed  toward 
the  issues  that  might  arise  that  would 
necessitate  the  implementation  of 
these  forces. 

But  the  Senator  wishes  not  to  repose 
the  authority  in  that  Assistant  Secre- 
tary but  to  create  a  new  one  in  the 
face  of  the  work  we  did  with  reauthor- 
ization to  reduce  the  number  of  Assist- 
ant Secretaries? 

Mr.  COHEN.  We  felt  the  need  was 
so  compelling  in  dealing  with  low-in- 
tensity conflict  that  it  required  the 
full  time  and  attention  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary  within  the  Defense  estab- 
lishment. Secretary  Armltage  is  a  very 
capable  individual  who  has  had  special 
operations   training   and   background 


himself.  But  the  fact  is.  he  has  many, 
many  duties. 

The  fact  is  also  that  his  office  is  di- 
vided between  policymaldng  and  work- 
ing with  £>onald  Latham's  office  on 
command,  control,  and  communica- 
tions. We  do  not  feel  the  splitting  of 
that  particular  job  in  two  different 
functions  will  really  help  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  coordination  we  are  look- 
ing for.  If  we  look  at  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  do  not  think  there  is  serious 
disagreement  on  the  part  of  DOD  with 
our  proposal,  but  we  feel  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  someone  whose  sole  obli- 
gation and  responsibility  is  to  focus 
upon  low-intensity  conflict.  I  do  not 
believe  Mr.  Armltage  is  solely  con- 
cerned with  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  What  would  be  the 
downside  risk  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  if  we  were  to  revert  to 
the  Senators'  original  proposition, 
which  was  a  sense  of  the  Senate,  then 
reconsider  what  the  Department  of 
Defense  did  or  did  not  do  in  connec- 
tion with  our  1988  authorization  bill 
when  Congress  convenes  again  in  the 
spring?  It  seems  to  me  we  have  at  least 
given  the  executive  branch  the  oppor- 
tunity to  react  to  what  I  perceive  to  be 
a  very  positive  recommendation  on  the 
Senators'  part  and  at  the  same  time, 
possibly,  that  would  enable  this  body 
and  others  to  figure  out  how  we  do  not 
add  another  Assistant  Secretary. 

We  have  already  added  an  Under 
Secretary  for  Procurement  this  year. 
This  is  another  Presidential  appoint- 
ment. That  is  two  Presidential  ap- 
pointments to  DOD. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  question  is  what 
kind  of  priority  we  place  on  this  ques- 
tion of  terrorism  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. If  you  believe,  as  Senator  Nunn 
and  I  and  a  number  of  others  do,  that 
this  is  the  major  tjTje  of  conflict  we 
are  going  to  face  in  years  to  come, 
then  it  warrants  establishing  that  Idnd 
of  Assistant  Secretary  position.  That 
to  me  is  far  more  likely  than  the  Idnd 
of  issues  we  are  devoting  time  to  now, 
to  SDI  and  conventional  capabilities; 
this  is  unconventional  warfare  or,  as 
they  call  it.  low-intensity  conflict. 

I  was  prepared  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion. I  was  not  happy  with  it  but  was 
prepared  to  proceed  along  those  lines. 
Until  yesterday,  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony, particularly  that  revealed  in 
closed  session,  which  persuaded  me 
that  unless  we  move  and  mandate  in 
this  direction,  it  is  not  going  to  be 
done.  I  think  yesterday  changed  my 
mind,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Virginia, 
to  go  from  a  wait-and-see-how-lt- 
evolves  attitude  to  one  saying,  we  have 
had  enough  of  this  tjHTe  of  process  in 
the  past,  we  are  going  to  move  forward 
and  proceed  along  managerial  lines. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  assign  the  highest  priority  to 
this  potential  threat  to  the  United 
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States  but  I  share  the  thoughts  of  my 
colleagues  here  that  we  have  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  military  position 
today  and  we  would  like  to  think  they 
are  able  to  handle  the  situation,  al- 
though the  record  of  success  is  not  too 
great.         

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
ask  one  question  of  the  proponents? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  What  is  the  command 
structure  and  particularly,  are  you 
adding  general  officers?  What  are  the 
requirements  on  that  level,  flag  or 
general  officers?  Is  there  to  be  a  new 
flag  or  general  officer  created  and  at 
what  level? 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  would  be  a  four-star 
officer  as  opposed  to  a  three-star  pro- 
posed by  DOD.  The  reason  we  did 
that,  frankly,  was  the  testimony  yes- 
terday, and  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  take  advantage  of 
speaking  with  some  of  the  individuals 
involved.  The  reason  for  that  was  to 
give  that  four-star  the  same  sort  of 
clout  he  would  have  to  have  in  dealing 
with  the  other  unified  conunanders. 
This  is  why  we  propose  a  four-star, 
otherwise,  he  would  be  lacking  that 
Idnd  of  clout  and  prestige  within  the 
military  structure.  To  create  a  three- 
star  to  try  to  contend  with  the  four- 
stars  who  might  overrule  him,  we  felt, 
was  inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  give  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  one  example  of  the 
frustration  we  have  had?  This  is  not  a 
new  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  makes 
good  points.  I  am  not  trying  to  refute 
the  points.  J'hye  is  some  apprehen- 
sion about  ^Jbow  far  the  legislative 
branch  ought -to  go  in  directing  that 
unified  comm^ids  be  created. 

For  about  3  years,  we  have  been 
waiting  on  the^S-year  defense  plan  to 
reflect  the  needs  of  the  special  oper- 
ations forces.  The  5-year  defense  plan 
always  oomes  down,  it  never  goes  up. 
So  if  yoo  are  not  in  there,  you  are  in 
pretty  bad  shape.  We  had  the  Iranian 
hostage  mlsion  and  had  a  woeful  in- 
adequao^  of  transportation  for  the 
forces  at  that  stage. 

A  year  ago,  after  waiting.  Senator 
GoLDWATER  and  I  had  written  letters, 
done  everything  we  could  to  try  to 
focus  on  the  need  for  transportation 
for  the  special  operations  forces.  The 
regular  forces  were  not  interested.  The 
special  operation  forces  were  imable  to 
get  to  the  scene  of  the  crime,  so  to 
speak.  So  we  mandated  in  the  bill  that 
they  include  transportation  for  special 
operations  forces  in  the  5-year  defense 
plan.  And  we  held  up  certain  aircraft 
programs  imtil  they  did. 

Guess  what  happened.  They  finally 
decided  they  needed  the  aircraft  so 
they  had  to  come  up  with  the  5-year 
defense  plan  so  they  put  the  special 
operations  forces  in  the  plan.  They  got 
the  aircraft  released. 


f. 


What  happened  then?  They  came 
back  and  now  they  have  taken  those 
special  operations  forces'  aircraft  out 
of  the  plan.  They  are  no  longer  in  the 
defense  plan.  The  reason  is  that  there 
is  notKKiy  over  there  to  fight  for  them. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary,  but  the 
way  you  get  resources  in  the  Pentagon 
is  to  have  somebody  high  up  on  the 
totem  pole  who  goes  to  bat  for  you  in 
resource  allocation.  If  you  do  not,  they 
just  cut  you  out.  That  is  what  has 
happened  over  and  over  again  with 
the  forces.  I  think  most  people  in  the 
United  States  would  say,  for  goodness 
sakes,  these  are  the  ones  we  are  going 
to  use.  Why  not  give  them  priority?  A 
perfectly  logical  question.  But.  it  never 
happens. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  person  ultimate- 
ly accountable  Is  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. He  should  be  held  accountable 
for  those  misdoings.  If  he  is  going  to 
take  action  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  says,  or  inaction  with  the 
present  situation,  just  layering  on  an- 
other Assistant  Secretary— whom  he 
will  have  to  select,  by  the  way— and 
another  four-star  general,  does  that 
solve  the  problem  if  the  motivation 
does  not  rest  with  top  man? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  answer  to  it  is,  I  do 
not  think  you  can  solve  the  problem 
unless  you  motivate  the  top  man.  The 
question  is  how  do  you  motivate  him.  I 
do  not  Icnow  how  many  three  stars  of- 
ficers he  sees.  He  sees  some  four  stars 
before  he  sees  three  stars.  I  hate  to 
create  another  four-star  officer.  I  hope 
to  have  a  build-down  on  this  so  if  we 
create  a  new  one  we  take  one  away.  I 
would  like  to  do  that  with  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  I  know  of  a 
couple.  Maybe  we  could  have  two  for 
one. 

I  do  not  like  the  net  addition.  But  I 
nevertheless  do  not  know  at  this  stage 
how  you  get  the  attention  of  the  high 
levels  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
about  the  need  for  special  operation 
forces.  We  have  written  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  We  have  talked  to  him.  He 
has  made  speeches  endorsing  this  sub- 
ject, but  a  strange  thing  happens  after 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  makes  a 
speech.  Nothing  happens,  unless  it  is 
on  money.  If  it  is  on  money,  some- 
thing happens,  but  if  it  is  on  resources 
within  that  budget,  nothing  happens. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  ask  what  is  it  the 
Senate  can  do  endorsing  this  legisla- 
tion to  force  it  to  happen?  Why  would 
this  action  by  the  Senate  be  any 
stronger  than  any  other  action? 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  may  have  to  think  of 
something  else.  If  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  an  addition  with  which 
we  can  put  more  leverage  in  here,  I 
welcome  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  debated  this  for  quite  a  while,  or 
discussed  it.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
debate  it.  But  I  just  do  not  want  to 
hear  any  voices  around  here  raised  as 


to  why  we  have  got  so  nany  generals 
and  admirals  in  the  millts  ry  services. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  make  a  ]>ledge  to  the 
Senator.  I  will  find  one  to  do  away 
with  so  we  have  no  net  ac  dltion. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  That  is  f 
accept  and  I  will  vote  for 


It. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  may  have 
to.  It  may  just  be  two  of  us  voting  for 
it.  I  tried  tliat  one  before 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  WeU,  I  think  the  Sen 
ator  is  right  in  the  position  now.  We 
have  got  a  very  distinguished  coman- 


ager  of  this  bill  and  I  an 
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pledge  I  will 


sure  he  is  in 


a  mood  to  accept  some  aiiendment  the 
Senator  suggests  and  move  right 
through  with  dispatch. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Take  hi^  out  of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  So,  Mii  President,  I 
thank  the  managers  of  t  le  bill  for  the 
explanation.  This  is  anjarea  I  am  in- 
terested in  obviously  or  I  would  not  be 
here.  I  am  interested  In  what  hap- 
pened in  Grenada,  what  did  not  seem 
very  successful.  I  am  interested  in 
what  happened  in  Iraji.  which  was 
clearly  a  disaster,  and  some  changes 
should  be  made.  So  I  look  forward 
both  to  reading  the  testl  nony  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  f  n  >m  Maine  sug- 
gested and  also  discusslig  with  these 
fine  gentlemen  what  the  y  find  in  their 
oversight  as  we  proceed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  might  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  if  we  can  get 
the  Department  of  Delense  to  focus 
on  this  problem,  resource-wise  and  or- 
ganization-wise, between  now  and  the 
time  we  go  to  conference,  I  think  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  our  col- 
leagues will  find  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
very  flexible. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  E»resident,  on 
that  subject,  one  of  th;  purposes  of 
the  reorganization  bilLi.  House  and 
Senate,  now  pending  was  to  strength- 
en the  JCS  and  that  may  weU  solve 
this  problem,  as  opposec  to  setting  up 
all  of  this  new  structure. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  think  we  recognized 
in  the  report  language,  \\s  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  reorganisation  biU  did 
not  deal  with  special  op<  rations  forces 
and  that  we  would  comr  forward  at  a 
later  time  with  legislation  to  deal  with 
this  issue.  It  is  in  our  report.  I  think 
we  all  recognized  that  : 'eorganization 
itself  would  not  solve  th(  problem. 

I  move  the  amendment 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
question  is  on  agreeing 
ment. 

The    amendment    (N^. 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr 
move  to  reconsider  the 


The 
x>  the  amend- 

2567)    was 

President,  I 
rate  by  which 


the  amendment  was  agn  ed  to 


Mr.   COHEN.   I   movd 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on 
agreed  to. 


to  lay  that 
the  table  was 
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Bfr.  PRTOR  and  Mr.  WILSON  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Blr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  pending  amendments  to  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


■  MO.  is«a 

(Purpose:  To  require  an  extended  bench- 
mark testing  acquisition  strategy  in  the 
procurement  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Composite  Health  Care  System) 

Mr.  Wn^ON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilsom]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2S68. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  118,  after  line  16,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SBC    TtS.    ACQUISITION    OP   COMPOSITE    HEALTH 
CARE  SYSTEM. 

(a)  Section  1203  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law 
9»-145)  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  imme- 
diately undertake  the  acquisition  of  the 
Composite  Health  Care  System  utilizing  the 
acquisition  strategy  described  in  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Request  for  Proposal 
Number  DAH  26-85-R-0009. 

Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  10  years  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  seeking  to  acquire  a 
computer  system  to  assist  in  its  medi- 
cal records  keeping  and  to  assist  in 
monitoring  the  quality  of  care  being 
provided  in  DOD  hospitals. 

The  program  has  been  slow,  but  fi- 
nally last  year,  the  Department  issued 
an  RFP  for  a  comprehensive  system. 
The  RFP  is  several  himdred  pages 
long  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  re- 
viewed it  all.  But,  I  believe  the  RFP 
calls  for  a  valid  acquisition  strategy 
utilizing  an  extended  benchmark  test 
among  competing  sjrstems.  a  sort  of 
computer  sj^m  flyoff . 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  in 
the  other  body  who  are  seeking  to 
insure  that  a  particular  system  be  se- 
lected for  acquisition  and  that  system 
is  one  which  was  created  by  some  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employees  and 
Is  now  being  utilised  in  a  few  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals. 

The  other  body  has  included  a  provi- 
sion in  its  companion  blU  which  would 
further  delay  the  Defense  acquisition 
by  requiring  numerous  demonstration 
projects  of  various  competitors.  How- 
ever, individual  hospital  demonstra- 


tion will  produce  little  of  value,  except 
to  further  delay  any  real  competition 
among  systems. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  im- 
mediately proceed  with  the  acquisition 
strategy  set  forth  in  the  Department's 
RFP  utilizing  the  extended  l>ench- 
mark  testing.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  give  the  Senate  the 
appropriate  flexibility  in  conference 
with  the  House  to  resolve  this  matter 
in  an  appropriate  way. 

This  amendment  has  been  cleared 
on  both  sides.  It  will  give  the  Senate 
appropriate  flexibility  to  deal  with 
this  matter  in  conference  with  the 
House.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
looked  at  the  amendment.  We  have 
discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
Amendment,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
I  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
iWve  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
<h'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qtiestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2568)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR  and  Mr.  THURMOND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  just  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendments  be  put  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  want  to  briefly 
discuss  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion on  division  B  of  S.  2638.  which 
pertains  to  military  construction.  The 
committee  authorized  $8.5  billion  for 
military  construction  out  of  a  budget 
request  of  $10  billion  by  the  Defense 
Department.  The  committee  was 
forced  to  make  major  reductions  in 
the  military  construction  budget. 

There  were  difficult  policy  decisions 
that  were  made  in  order  to  meet  the 
required  reductions.  The  committee 
funded  facilities  associated  with  our 
strategic  modernization.  It  supported 
troop  and  family  housing.  Funds  were 
included  for  the  new  Navy  bases  at 


Staten  Island.  NT.  and  Everett,  WA  as 
well  as  the  continuation  of  the  light 
infantry  division  at  Fort  Dnmi.  NY 
and  initial  construction  for  the  sta- 
tioning of  the  light  infantry  division  in 
Alaska.  Funds  were  denied  for  projects 
with  insufficient  justification.  Due  to 
severe  budget  constraints,  the  commit- 
tee deferred  may  projects  that  would 
have  improved  the  quality  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  military  bases. 

There  are  a  number  of  legislative 
proposals  that  I  wish  to  highlight: 

To  avoid  micro-management,  the 
commmittee  has  recommended  that 
we  raise  the  threshold  for  minor  mili- 
tary construction  to  $2  million.  We 
also  authorized  minor  construction  on 
a  lump  sum  basis  the  way  we  currently 
authorize  all  projects  in  the  Guard 
and  Reserve,  rather  than  by  line  item 

The  committee  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion to  develop  base  closure  re<x>m- 
mendations  since  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  refused  to  take  any  action 
on  their  own. 

Other  details  of  the  committee 
action  are  in  the  committee's  report 
and  explanatory  statement,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  the  committee's 
action  in  any  detail.  I  would  invite  my 
colleagues  attention  to  the  report  and 
would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
question  members  might  have. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  the  efforts  of  Senator 
BiNGAMAN,  who  scrvcd  with  me  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  sub- 
committee. It  has  been  a  real  pleasure 
to  work  on  this  bill  with  Senator 
BiNGAMAN.  He  has  worked  hard  to  de- 
velop a  sensible  military  construction 
program  within  the  severe  ixsc&i  con- 
traints  with  which  we  had  to  deal.  His 
dedication  to  this  formidable  task  is 
very  much  appreciated.  Let  me  also  ac- 
knowledge the  efforts  of  staff  mem- 
bers Russ  Milnes,  Ken  Johnson,  Bob 
Bayer,  and  Ed  McGaffigan,  who  han- 
dled the  staff  work  on  this  bill,  as  well 
as  special  recognition  to  Marie  Dickin- 
son who  provided  staff  support.  They 
all  proved  to  be  competent  and  dedi- 
cated and  very  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  it  is 
agreed,  if  it  suits  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  we  could 
take  maybe  1  hour  and  15  minutes  on 
each  side,  2Vi  hours:  is  that  agreeable? 

a  1550 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  that  kind  of 
time  agreement  is  perfectly  acceptable 
tome. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  anxious  to  go  forward  with  a  propos- 
al with  regard  to  reprogramming.  He 
has  been  on  the  floor  for  some  time.  I 
do  not  know  if  that  is  something  that 
can  be  done  prior  to  our  debate  on  this 
Issue.  I  would  favor  that,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
would  an  hour  on  each  side  be  agree- 
able? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  have  no  problem 
with  an  hour  on  a  side. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  2  hours, 
equally  divided,  be  available  on  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman] 
concerning  the  Navy  strategic  home 
porting  plan  and  that  no  amendment 
to  the  amendment  be  in  order. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  has  been  cleared  with 
Senator  Byrd.  We  request  that  he  be 
on  the  floor  when  there  is  any  unani- 
mous-consent requests.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  to  withhold 
the  unanimous-consent  request  until 
we  can  notify  the  minority  leader.  I 
think  Senator  Stennis  has  certain  res- 
ervations, and  he  wants  a  time  alloca- 
tion. I  would  like  to  see  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  ready  to 
start,  if  we  do  not  have  a  time  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
going  ahead  on  the  amendment.  In  the 
meantime,  we  will  notify  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
having  a  difficult  time  understanding 
what  is  going  on,  and  I  cannot  hear 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Is  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  proposing  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  that  we  immediately  go  to 
the  home  porting  amendment  and  es- 
tablish a  time  for  debate?  Is  that  the 
issue  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  on 
the  bill  but  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  aU  I  can 
say  is  that  I  have  been  standing  on  my 
feet  since,  I  think,  2:30  this  afternoon, 
trying  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  to  offer  an  amendment.  For  the 
life  of  me,  I  do  not  itnow  why  we  are 
not  recognizing  Members  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  respect  very  much  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  but  this 
Senator  has  been  here  since  2:30. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  offering  the  amendment.  Sena- 
tor Bingaman  is  offering  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  hate 
to  do  this— and  I  have  never  done 
this— but  right  now.  if  there  is  a  re- 
quest for  unanimous  consent,  I  tempo- 
rarily object. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  We  will  go  ahead 
without  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Senator  Binga- 
man may  proceed  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  if 
Senator  Bingaman  is  going  to  offer  an 
amendment,  he  should  seek  the  floor, 
like  anybody  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  wanted  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  being  recognized. 

I  think  people  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair.  We  should  not 
parcel  out  the  floor.  I  do  not  care  who 
is  doing  it,  whether  it  is  done  on  our 
side  or  the  other  side.  If  Senator 
Bingaman  wants  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, he  should  seek  the  floor  to  do 
so,  and  so  should  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  got  the  floor  to 
speak  on  the  military  construction  bill. 
That  is  the  matter  we  are  taking  up 
now.  We  are  on  it  now.  Senator  Binga- 
man rose  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
that,  so  I  presume  he  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  point  of  order  I  raise  is 
this:  Is  the  Senate  now  on  the  military 
construction  bill  or  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  part  of  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  It  is  all  in  one  pack- 
age? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is,  yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the»floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  offer  his  amendment, 
and  I  will  respond  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  only  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  has 
the  floor,  whether  it  would  be  i>ossi- 
ble.  while  this  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  being  considered,  to  allow  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  go  forward 
with  his  proposal  right  now,  and  then 
we  would  take  up  the  home  port 
amendment  at  the  conclusion  of  that. 
Is  that  possible?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  h\x.  President, 


having  been  here  all  day, 


that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
was  here  as  early  as  I  was.  He  was 
ready  to  proceed.  He  hsd  other  busl 
ness  to  attend  to.  He  has  been  in  and 
out  of  the  Chamber. 

This  bill  is  of  such  si  nature  that 
whether  we  finish  it  todiy,  tomorrow, 
or  the  next  day  really  cycles  not  make 
much  difference 

I  know  that  what  the  tSenator  from 
Arkansas  has  to  offer  is 
be   decided   quickly.   It 
Rules    Committee;    it 


not  going  to 
involves   the 
involves    the 
whole  Senate.  I  would  much  rather  see 


President,  we 
military  con- 
are    on   it— 


if  the 
not  have  this 


us  pr(x;eed  the  way  we  are  going.  I 
think  it  will  work  out  all 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr. 
are  ready  to  pass  the 
struction  bill  now— we 
unless  somebody  has  aii  amendment. 
If  anybody  has  an  amerdment,  I  sug- 
gest they  come  forward  vrith  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  will  yield,  we  do 
military  construction  bill  as  a  part  of 
the  overall  bill.  We  are  ri  ot  breaking  it 
out  and  passing  it  separs  tely,  so  it  will 
continue  to  be  availably  for  amend 
ment. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  if  we  can  1  lave  an  order- 
ly procedure  and  consider  everything 
affecting  the  military  construction 
bill,  that  would  be  fine.  Hut  we  do  not 
have  a  time  agreement,  and  therefore 
any  Senator  can  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  military  construct  ion  portion  of 
this  bill  at  any  point — tils  afternoon, 
tonight,  tomorrow.  So  wp  are  not  able 
to  break  that  out. 

I  would  like  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexi(o  in  having  a 
imanimous-consent  agreement  on  the 
home  porting  issue.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant. Senator  Stennis  ha  s  been  on  the 
floor  and  is  concemec 
matter,  as  is  Senator 
others. 

I  believe  the  best  way  |For  us  to  pro- 
ceed now  is  to  notify 
leader  that  there  will  be 
consent  request  propounded  in  5  or  10 
minutes.  In  the  meantLne.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senalor  from  New 
Mexico  would  like  to  pnx  eed  now. 

It  is  up  to  the  Chair  to  recognize 
Senators.  The  unanimojos-consent  re- 
quest will  have  to  wait,  in  terms  of 
being  approved,  until  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  present. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Since  there  is  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, we  will  go  ahead  without  It,  If 
Senator  Bingaman  wants  to  offer  his 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Iifr.  President.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment tmtil  there  is  some  resolution  of 
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the  minority 
a  unanimous- 
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the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. So  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
imderstand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  been 
tiring  to  get  the  floor.  We  can  accom- 
modate him  by  letting  him  proceed 
now.  and  in  the  meantime  we  can 
follow  with  our  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Blr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  appreciate  his  pa- 
tience. 

AKENDKXirr  NO.  356> 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  this  amendment  will  take  long. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  amendment  be  temporari- 
ly set  aside.  ^^  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
has  been  done. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryoh] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2569. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sk.  .  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
no  reprogrammlng  of  funds  shall  occur  In 
any  federal  agency  unless  a  notification  of 
auch  reprogrammlng  has  appeared  in  the 
Congress  ional  Record  and  has  been  ap- 
proved through  procedures  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

D  1600 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  read  this  very  simple  one  sen- 
tence amendment  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  very  simple.  It  is  very 
short,  and  I  must  say  it  is  very  much 
of  a  reform  amendment,  not  reform  of 
the  Pentagon,  but  the  reform  of  this 
body  In  the  way  that  we  reprogram 
funds  for  not  only  the  Department  of 
Defense  but  also  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  is  a  sense-of-the  Senate  resolu- 
tion, Mr.  President,  and  it  states  very 
simply  and  I  quote: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  repro- 
gramming  of  funds  shall  occur  in  any  feder- 
al agency  unlen  a  notification  of  such  re- 
programming  has  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  has  been  approved 
through  procedures  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

On  July  16.  Mr.  President,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  furnished  upon 


my  request  a  very  exhaustive  study  of 
how  funds  are  reprogrammed  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  some 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  in  the  past  5 
years  we  have  seen  $29  billion,  not  mil- 
lion. $29  billion  of  taxpayers'  money 
reprogrammed  through  a  process  for 
which  there  are  no  formal  procedures 
or  written  rules.  These  are  not  my  fig- 
ures. These  are  the  figures  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Over  $14  billion  of  those  funds  were 
never  approved  at  aU;  they  were  only 
notified  to  us  after  the  fact.  Over  $14 
billion  was  approved  before  the  fact. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  alone,  because  that  Depart- 
ment gets  more  dollars,  of  course, 
than  just  about  any  other  entity  of 
the  Federal  Government,  we  have  seen 
$14  billion  reprogrammed  without  any 
approval. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  further,  we 
have  seen  even  worse.  We  have  seen  In 
these  4  or  5  years  in  reprogrammed 
dollars  314  new  budget  line  items 
being  created  through  reprogrammlng 
and  we  have  seen  261  budget  line 
items  terminated  or  suspended. 

Mr.  President,  in  fact,  come  October 
3.  when  we  adjourn  sine  die.  if  we 
make  it  to  that  time,  and  frankly  I 
doubt  that  we  will,  when  we  adjourn 
sine  die  and  go  home  for  October.  No- 
vember, and  December,  we  are  still 
going  to  see  reprogrammlng  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  In  the  De- 
partment of  I>efense  and  other  agen- 
cies of  Government. 

According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  we  will  also  see  that  there 
is  a  very  slipshod  method  here  in  Con- 
gress of  making  those  reprogrammed 
dollars  go  through  the  system. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  six  different 
committees  or  subcommittees  of  Con- 
gress monitor  defense  reprogram- 
mings.  However,  each  of  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress  that  reprogram 
defense  dollars  and  other  Federal 
agency  dollars  has  a  different  set  of 
informal  procedures  for  their  monitor- 
ing. These  vary  from  formal  hearings 
in  markups  to  staff  approval  and  re- 
programmings  over  the  telephone. 

Mr.  President,  you  and  some  of  our 
colleagues  might  be  saying  now.  Sena- 
tor Prtor.  from  Arkansas,  certainly 
this  is  not  the  case.  Certainly  we  have 
accountability  and  certainly  we  have  a 
method  of  looking  at  each  of  these 
dollars,  especially  if  they  are  being  ex- 
pended for  different  purposes  than 
Congress  had  originally  Intended.  But. 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  neither  ac- 
coimtabllity  nor  even  a  consistent 
method  of  looking  at  these  requests. 

Mr.  President,  the  case  is  this:  Ac- 
cording to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  some  committees  have  hear- 
ings on  these  dollars  that  are  to  be  re- 
programmed. But  most  of  the  commit- 
tees have  none.  Some  committees  have 


markups.  Most  of  the  committees  have 
none. 

In  some  committees  all  of  the  mem- 
bers take  a  look  at  the  reprogram- 
mings.  but  in  most  of  the  committees 
there  is  only  a  very  select  few  mem- 
bers of  those  committees  who  see 
where  these  dollars  are  going  to  be 
spent. 

Senators  not  on  the  right  commit- 
tees have  no  voice  on  reprogrammlng 
at  all.  In  some  committees  in  some  In- 
stances, the  staff,  not  the  Senators, 
not  the  Congressmen,  are  the  only 
ones  who  look  at  or  have  anything  to 
do  whatsoever  with  the  reprogram- 
mlng of  millions  and  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars.  And.  no 
conunittee  has  any  formal  or  written 
rules. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  chaotic 
situation  here.  It  is  a  situation  that 
people  find  hard  to  believe.  It  is  also  a 
situation  that  my  amendment  address- 
es. My  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
stops  reprogrammlng  in  its  tracks  and 
it  says  that  when  the  Senate  adopts 
the  necessary  procedures  with  the 
oversight,  with  the  accountability 
built  into  those  procedures,  then  we 
might  continue  in  reprogrammlng 
these  dollars  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  agencies. 

I  know  of  no  amendment  that  makes 
better  common  sense.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
that  deals  with  a  larger  number  of  de- 
fense dollars  than  we  are  dealing  with 
in  this  particular  amendment  here. 

I  think,  also,  it  would  be  certainly  a 
vast  step  forward,  a  stab  at  attempting 
to  reform  Congress  and  our  proce- 
dures, in  the  same  year  that  Senator 
GoLDWATER  and  Senator  Nuim  and 
others  have  led  the  fight  to  reform 
the  Pentagon..  We  in  Congress  need 
reform  also. 

I  think  this  is  the  type  of  amend- 
ment that  would  certainly  inspire  the 
coming  into  being  of  rules  and  proce- 
dures we  need. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  tem- 
porarily yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 
brief  observation? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  has  identi- 
fied a  serious  problem.  It  is  one  that 
has  been  perplexing  to  me  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  because  the 
chairman  and  I  have  to  sign  off  on  a 
lot  of  reprogrammings.  At  times  I  held 
a  number  of  them  up.  I  held  some  up 
that  were  meritorious  reprogrammings 
because  we  were  about  to  pass  a  de- 
fense bill  and  we  also  had  a  nile  for 
quite  a  while,  at  least  an  informal  rule, 
that  we  would  not  approve  any  new 
programs  under  reprogrammlng.  That 
rule  sometimes  is  adhered  to  and 
sometimes  not. 
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It  has  been  deviated  from  rather  fre- 
quently. So  we  have  a  number  of  com- 
mittees involved  in  this.  The  proce- 
dure is  very  loose.  It  is  not  a  good  pro- 
cedure. We  do  not  have  good  disci- 
pline. I  think  we  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ic«3  Committee  do  as  well  with  it  as 
others,  maybe  better,  but  overall  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  terms  of  the 
looseness  of  the  procedure  and  in 
terms  of  the  lack  of  discipline  and  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  disciplined 
procedure  here  also  because  of  that  in- 
discipline in  the  executive  branch. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  this  applies 
to  other  agencies.  I  expect  it  is 
throughout  the  Government  and  not 
Just  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Senator  would  have  a  better  idea  than 
I  on  that. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator's 
Congressional  Record  notice  would 
cure  part  of  the  problem,  all  of  the 
problem,  or  none  of  the  problem,  but 
it  is  an  area  that  we  ought  to  focus  on. 
and  I  for  one  would  pledge  my  coop- 
eration in  trying  to  address  this  issue 
and  trying  to  do  it  in  a  meaningful 
way. 

I  think  that  the  appropriate  forum 
for  the  real  hearings  is  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee because  they  would  have  Juris- 
diction beyond  our  own  committee  and 
would  apply  throughout. 

So  I  would  think  this  is  certainly 
something  that  I  for  one  would  be 
willing  to  pledge  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  we  would  do  what  we 
could  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  take  a  real  close  look  at  our  re- 
programmlng procedures  to  keep  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  advised  of 
them  and  listen  to  his  suggestions. 

I  would  prefer  this  amendment  not 
be  attached  to  this  bill  now  because  I 
do  not  know  that  we  are  really  solving 
the  problem  with  that  but  that  would 
be  up  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  as 
to  whether  to  pursue  it  at  this  time. 

lUr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

(Mr.  EVANS  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  I  have  discussed 
this,  and  I  said  to  him  essentially  what 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  Just 
told  him.  Really  as  far  as  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  goes  we  have  a 
little  problem,  but  it  Is  not  any  kind  of 
a  problem  with  reprogrammlng. 

But  I  serve  on  other  committees 
where  it  is  almost  a  constant  go 
around,  go  aroimd,  what  do  they  want 
to  reprogram,  and  they  cannot  come 
up  and  tell  you  why.  But  I  do  think  it 
is  something  we  ought  to  study. 

I  also  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that 
this  would  have  to  be  shown  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  am  not  certain.  I 
Just  have  a  feeling  that  it  would  be. 

I  think  the  subject  the  Senator 
raises  is  of  great  importance,  again  not 
because  of  the  military  side  of  it,  but 
the  overall  problem  with  it. 


I  would  suggest  that  we  refer  it  as  an 
item  of  study.  I  do  not  even  know  who 
to  send  it  to. 
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Maybe  the  Rules  Committee  could 
answer  the  question,  maybe  GSA  or 
OMB.  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  anything 
that  we  should  attach  on  to  a  military 
authorization  bill.  If  it  is  attached  to 
the  military  authorization  bill  as  an 
overall  movement,  then  you  are  going 
to  hear  all  kind  of  squawks  from  every 
other  committee  on  the  Hill. 

I  would  merely  make  that  as  a  sug- 
gestion. I  think  it  is  something  that 
should  be  studied,  but  from  the  com- 
mittee that  I  am  convinced  has  the 
least  problem  with  it,  we  should  not  be 
the  one  saying  to  every  other  commit- 
tee we  want  you  looked  at.  I  think  the 
Senator  understands  that. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEIVIN.  This  has  been  some- 
thing that  has  troubled  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  rightly  so,  for  a 
long  time.  And  he,  as  always,  is  in  the 
forefront  of  trying  to  protect  critical 
defense  dollars  and  taxpayers'  dollars. 

I  looked  into  this  sometime  back  and 
I  may  be  a  bit  rusty.  Perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  can  refresh  my 
recollection.  But  my  recollection  is,  to 
some  extent,  these  informal  proce- 
dures, very  loose,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  pointed  out  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  in  agreeing  with  my 
friend  from  Arkansas,  that  to  some 
extent  the  looseness  of  these  proce- 
dures was  the  faUout  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Chadha.  If  we  do  not 
have  some  informality  in  it.  we  may 
ran  into  a  Chadha  problem  where  we 
have  authorized  some  reprogranMning 
to  the  Pentagon  and  unless  we  have  an 
informal  check  on  Pentagon  repro- 
grammlng. we  might  not  have  any 
legal  check  at  all.  Now  is  my  recollec- 
tion correct  that  that  is  at  least  partly 
the  problem  that  we  have  and  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  informality  and 
looseness  in  these  proceedings? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
friend  from  Michigan  by  saying  the 
Chadha  situation  was  one  which  was 
more  recent  than  the  reprogrammlng 
process  that  has  been  with  us  for  dec- 
ades. This  reprogrammlng  situation 
has  been  with  us  for  a  very,  very  long 
time  prior  to  Chadha. 

Now,  let  me  further  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  a  very  fine 
member,  that  when  the  Department 
of  Defense— and  the  Congress  not 
agreeing  or  disagreeing,  when  we  do 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  it— when 
they  can  create  304  new  budget  line 
item    programs    through    reprogram- 


mlng. then  there  is  something  desper- 
ately wrong.  Or,  without  the  Congress' 
consent,  when  they  can  terminate  261 
line  item  programs  or  line  item  ex- 
penditures in  their  budget,  there  is 
also  a  total  loss  of  oversight  and  ae- 
coimtability  by  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate. 

My  amendment  simply  says  that  we 
will  terminate,  we  will  suspend,  all  of 
reprogrammlng  until  we  adopt  a 
system  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned.  I  have 
heard  both  the  very  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  who  I  respect  so 
dearly,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  say 
that  this  is  a  problem.  And  I  am  a 
little  bit  perplexed  as  to  why  we  do 
not  suspend  the  reprogrammlng  of 
millions,  or  perhaps  billions,  of  dollars 
until  we  can  find  a  better  system  that 
we  can  all  support  in  this  Senate  to  do 
it. 

I  certainly  wish  that  we  could  get 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in 
adopting  this  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution. Let  us  suspend  this  reprogram- 
mlng and  come  forward  with  proce- 
dures that  will  be  fair  and  acceptable 
and  certainly  workable  with  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  rules  of  the  U.S. 
Senate 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  withhold  that 
for  just  one  moment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  one  more  ques- 
tion. I  have  been  talldng  to  staff  on  it 
and  I  would  like  to  clarify  one  point. 

My  imderstanding  is  that  if  we  sus- 
pend Congress'  role,  this  loose,  infor- 
mal, chaotic  role  that  we  have— and 
the  Senator  is  so  right  about  that— 
that  will  leave  us  with  no  role  at  all 
and  that  the  Pentagon  will  have  great- 
er authority  than  it  has  now.  Because, 
even  though  our  role  is  chaotic  and  in- 
formal and  we  do  it  on  a  committee 
basis  quite  informally,  it  is  something. 
It  is  better  than  nothing.  And  if  you 
take  us  out  of  it  and  leave  us  in  limbo, 
without  putting  a  system  into  place, 
you  will  create,  unwittingly— because  I 
know  what  you  are  after— a  situation 
where  the  Pentagon  has  unchecked 
authority,  because  we  have  given  them 
authority  to  spend  within  accounts. 
Unless  we  can  look  at  that  reprogram- 
mlng that  they  go  through,  we  will  be 
actually  s^elding,  unwittingly,  I  be- 
lieve, some  authority  to  the  Pentagon 
in  a  check  over  their  spending.  I  know 
that  is  not  the  intention  of  my  friend 
from  Arkansas. 

I  am  wondering  if  there  is  not  some 
way  that,  in  the  next  few  months,  we 
can  hold  some  hearings  on  this  repro- 
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granunlng  issue,  and  perhaps  join 
hearings  with  the  Rules  Committee 
and  with  other  committees  involved, 
to  address  a  problem  which  you  have 
put  your  finger  on  which  I  think  is  a 
critical  problem.  There  is  a  lot  of  loose 
spending  of  money.  I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  even  looser  if  you  take  away  and 
put  in  limbo  this  very  informal  con- 
gressional role  that  we  now  have. 

I  am  wondering  whether  hearings  in 
the  next  few  months  might  take  us 
the  next  step  toward  getting  Congress 
into  the  situation  that  I  know  you 
want  us  to  be  in. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Michigan  for  his  re- 
marks. Certainly,  it  is  not  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas'  intent  or  the  hope 
that  we  are  going  to  create  a  greater 
chaotic  condition,  nor  that  we  will  give 
any  more  unlimited  powers  to  repro- 
gram  to  the  Pentagon. 

The  strange  thing  about  this  issue, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  for  once  the 
Pentagon  is  doing  what  it  is  supposed 
to  do.  They  have  a  form  called,  form 
1415.  They  fill  out  the  form  and  they 
say,  "Here  is  what  we  want  to  repro- 
gram,"  and  it  comes  up  here.  And 
through  some  mysterious  means,  final- 
ly, some  of  those  forms  are  rejected, 
some  are  accepted,  and  the  reprogram- 
ming  that  they  have  requested  takes 
place.  The  Defense  Department  has 
written  rules  on  reprogranmiing,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  do  any- 
thing but  obey  them.  Here  in  Con- 
gress, we  have  no  written  rules. 

Now,  they  are  abiding  by  the  law  at 
the  Pentagon  under  this  whole 
system.  But  of  the  six  committees  in 
the  Congress  that  deal  with  repro- 
gramming,  we  have  six  different  pro- 
cedures. We  have  six  different  sets  of 
informal  procedures.  There  are  no 
written  rules;  in  some,  according  to 
the  GAO,  those  reprogramming  ap- 
provals are  simply  made  over  the  tele- 
phone by  staff. 

When  we  are  gone  from  this  city, 
from  the  Capital  city,  we  see  time  and 
time  again  not  Senators,  not  Congress- 
men, but  staff  aides  making  the  deci- 
sions as  to  where  these  defense  dollars 
or  other  Federal  agency  dollars  are 
going  to  be  expended. 

Now.  I  have  a  fairly  good  idea,  Mr. 
President,  about  how  votes  are  going 
to  stack  up  on  this  issue.  It  is  an  issue 
that  is  new.  This  General  Accounting 
Office  report  is  dated  July  16. 

I  frankly  think  it  would  be  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  trying  to  get  some 
reform  in  this  institution  if  I  called 
this  matter  to  a  vote  right  now.  So  if  I 
might,  with  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Arizona  and  Georgia  that  we 
will  consult  with  the  respective  com- 
mittees and  have  hearings  on  this 
matter  and  look  into  how  we  might 
make  this  system  better.  I  would.  Mr. 
President,  ask  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.        

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  withdrawn  by 
the  sponsor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  If  I  might  inform  the 
Senator,  I  have  withdrawn  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  already  been  with- 
drawn.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  is  asking.  Is  he 
asking  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  hold  these  hearings? 
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Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
respond  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  is  even 
larger  than  armed  services.  It  is  a 
matter  for  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  for  this  body  to  establish  pro- 
cedures for  those  funds  being  repro- 
grammed.  I  just  think  the  biggest 
problem  is  going  to  be  in  trying  to  find 
the  mechanics  smd  the  proper  way  to 
reprogram  defense  expenditures  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  biggest  dollars 
are.  I  hope  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  be  sympathetic. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  offer  legislation  only  for  this 
study,  I  would  be  glad  to  go  along  with 
him.  But  I  Imow  that  no  reprogram- 
ming is  accomplished  during  a  recess 
without  my  permission.  And  they 
chase  me  wherever  I  am  before  it  is  al- 
lowed, and  less  than  $1  billion  was  as- 
certained last  year,  but  I  know  other 
committees  would  go  over  that.  If  the 
Senator  would  propose  legislation  to 
create  such  a  study,  I  would  be  glad  to 
go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman.  We  already  have  a  study:  I 
have  sent  it  to  the  Senator.  We  have 
just  agreed  to  seek  hearings  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

AMENDICEirT  NO.  3308 

(Purpose:  To  delete  the  authorization  to  dis- 
pose of  nuorspar  from  the  National  De- 
fense Stoclipile) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
two  pending  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration.  It  has 
l}een  cleared  on  both  sides.  It  will  take 

1  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixoh] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2308. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  195,  in  the  list  of  materials  be- 
tween lines  4  and  S,  strike  out  the  following: 
"Fluorspar.  Metal  Grade    33.750  short  dry  tons 
Fluorspar.  Acid  Grade  ....    22,500  short  dry  tons  ." 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
what  I  believe  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  list  of  strategic  materials 
currently  in  the  national  defense 
stockpile  authorized  for  disposal  by 
the  committee  bill. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
at  the  present  time  over  what  the  in- 
ventory goals  should  be  for  materials 
in  the  national  defense  stockpile. 
There  Is  one  set  of  inventory  goals, 
drawn  up  as  the  result  of  a  lengthy 
interagency  process  in  the  executive 
branch,  which  have  been  relatively  un- 
changed since  1979.  There  is  a  very 
different  set  of  goals  coming  out  of  a 
recent  study  by  the  National  Security 
Council,  which  would  drastically 
reduce  the  inventory  goals  for  almost 
every  strategic  material  currently  held 
in  the  national  defense  stockpile. 

The  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
been  reviewing  these  conflicting  sets 
of  inventory  goals  for  the  national  de- 
fense stockpile.  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Senator  HtTMPHRmr,  is  the  chairman. 
We  have  had  one  oversight  hearing  on 
the  management  of  the  national  de- 
fense stockpile  this  year,  and  we  will 
be  having  additional  hearings  this  fall. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  has  serious 
reservation  al>out  the  new  inventory 
goals  for  the  national  defense  stock- 
pile proposed  by  the  National  Security 
Council  study,  but  we  have  not 
reached  a  final  conclusion  on  this 
matter  yet. 

Despite  the  unresolved  issue  of  what 
the  i»  ventory  goals  for  strategic  mate- 
rials in  the  stockpile  should  be.  the 
committee  bill  Includes  a  list  of  excess 
materials  for  disposal  from  the  stock- 
pile. The  stockpile  managers  need  the 
flexibility  to  dispose  of  materials  in 
the  stockpile  that  are  no  longer 
needed,  and  so  the  conunittee  author- 
ized for  disposal  those  materials  which 
would  be  excess  under  both  the  1979 
inventory  goals  and  more  recent  goals 
derived  from  the  National  Security 
Council  study. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  few  items  inadvertently  author- 
ized for  disposal  by  the  committee  bill 
which  do  not  meet  the  criteria  of 
being  considered  excess  on  both  sets  of 
inventory  goals. 
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My  amendment  deletes  two  items 
from  the  list  of  items  authorized  for 
disposal— metal  grade  fluorspar  and 
acid  grade  fluorspar— because  these 
items  are  stiU  required  in  the  stockpile 
under  the  1979  inventory  goals. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  (No.  2308)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1630 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  now  4:30.  The  chairman  thinks  it  is 
time  that  we  get  moving. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee if  he  will  get  this  thing  off  the 
ground  and  go  with  it. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3871 

(Purpose:  To  delete  funds  for  homeport- 
ing  facilities  at  Staten  Island,  NY,  and  at 
EJverett,  WA,  and  to  provide  funds  for  Navy 
munitions  procurement.) 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk.  I  would  like  to  repond  to  the 
comments  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  made  earlier  about  the 
work  of  our  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee. 

First,  let  me  commend  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  for  the  fair  and  bi- 
partisan way  that  he  conducted  the 
meetings  of  that  subcommittee. 

I  want  to  also  commend  the  staff- 
Bob  Bayer,  Russ  Milnes,  and  Marie 
Dickinson— for  their  excellent  work  in 
preparing  the  military  construction 
parts  of  this  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill. 

We  have  had  agreement  on  virtually 
everything.  There  is  one  major  item 
that  we  did  not  agree  upon,  and  that  is 
the  subject  of  the  amendment  which  I 
sent  to  the  desk  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  two  amendments  now  pending. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
amendment  now  pending  be  temporar- 
ily set  aside  so  that  we  may  consider 
the  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BINGAMAN],  for  himself,  Mr.  E^on,  Mr. 
Glenn,  and  Mr.  Dixon,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2571. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  317,  after  line  22.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC  2111.  STRATf^GIC  HOMEPORTING. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  au- 
thorization in  this  or  any  other  act  may  not 
be  used  to  construct  homeporting  facilities 
at  Staten  Island,  New  York,  or  Everett, 
Washington,  and  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  purpose  in  this  Act  are 
instead  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
Navy  munitions  procurement. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  I 
fear  will  be  controversial.  It  will  delete 
funds  proposed  in  this  bill  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  at  two  new  Navy 
home  ports,  one  in  Staten  Island.  NY. 
and  one  at  E^rerett.  WA,  in  the  total 
amount  of 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  please 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  to 
clarify  a  procedural  situation? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi  so  we 
can  clarify  the  procedural  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  c»ll  the  roll. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  indicating  to  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  calls  for  the  deletion  of  $141.6 
million,  which  is  designated  in  the 
pending  bill  for  two  new  Navy  home 
ports,  one  at  Staten  Island.  NY.  and 
one  at  Everett.  WA.  The  proposal  in 
my  amendment  is  to  transfer  those 
funds  to  the  Navy  weapons  account 
for  purchase  of  munitions  for  the 
Navy. 

My  colleagues  and  I.  who  are  offer- 
ing this  amendment,  are  convinced 
that  the  strategic  rationale  for  this  so- 
called  strategic  homeporting  initiative 
is  really  very  much  laclcing. 

This  is  a  program,  in  my  view,  which 
the  Navy  on  its  own  should  have  cut 
from  its  budget  long  ago.  Yet,  as  its 
budget  has  shrunk  from  the  levels 
that  were  expected,  and  as  this  pro- 
gram has  come  under  increasing  oiti- 
cism  from  many  fronts,  the  Navy  has 


come  forth  with  nothing  but  addition- 
al rhetoric  about  how  critical  the  pro- 
gram is. 

To  hear  the  Navy's  point  of  view  on 
this,  particularly  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy's,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  the 
highest  priority  item  in  the  Navy 
budget,  more  important  than  the 
people  needed  to  man  the  600-8hip 
Navy,  more  important  than  the  muni- 
tions needed  to  sustain  the  600-ship 
Navy,  and  more  important  than  the 
readiness  of  the  600-ship  Navy,  per- 
haps more  important  even  than  the 
shipbuilding  program. 

The  reason  for  this  attention  to  this 
particualr  item  in  the  Navy  budget, 
and  the  priority  given  to  it  by  the 
Navy,  has  much  more  to  do  with  do- 
mestic politics.  I  fear,  than  it  does 
with  the  fighting  capability  of  our 
Navy  or  with  deterrence  of  the  Soviet 
threat. 

Today,  we  are  asking  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  politics  that  traditionally 
have  prevailed  in  favor  of  maximizing 
the  Navy's  warfightlng  potential.  We 
are  asking  the  Senate  to  join  the 
House  in  rejecting  this  homeporting 
plan  of  the  Navy. 

I  note  that  the  House  rejected  the 
funds  for  homeporting  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  Both  the  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
publicans by  majority  vote  turned 
thumbs  down  on  this  proposal  when  it 
was  discussed  in  the  House  on  July  25. 

Let  me  discuss  the  Navy  homeport- 
ing plan  for  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  it.  This  is  a  plan,  very  simply,  to 
build  nine  new  naval  bases.  The  Navy 
is  proposing  to  open  a  new  port  in 
Staten  Island.  NY.  for  the  battleship 
Iowa's  surface  action  group  of  seven 
ships.  They  are  proposing  to  open  a 
new  port  in  Everett.  WA.  for  the 
Nimitz  carrier  battle  group  of  13 
ships.  They  are  proposing  to  place  27 
ships,  including  a  carrier  battle  group 
and  the  battleship  Wisconsin's  surface 
action  group  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
seven  new  ports  and  one  existing  port. 
Finally,  strategic  homeporting  in- 
volves the  placing  of  17  ships,  includ- 
ing the  battleship  Missouri's  surface 
action  group,  at  existing  ports  in  Pearl 
Harbor  and  California. 

Thus,  we  are  talking  about  how  best 
to  accommodate  64  ships  many  of 
which  are  already  in  our  fleet  today. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  opening 
of  new  ports  believe  that  the  Navy  is 
seriously  overstating  the  benefits  of 
this  proposal,  and  they  are  also  grossly 
underestimating  the  costs  involved,  es- 
pecially the  ongoing  base  support  and 
personnel  costs  of  the  new  ports. 

We  do  not  oppose  that  part  of  the 
Navy's  homeporting  plan  that  involves 
existing  ports  in  San  Francisco.  Long 
Beach,  and  Hawaii,  and  we  rather 
think  that  should  have  been  the 
model  which  was  used  around  the 
entire  Nation.  The  new  ports  in  which 
they  are  proposing  to  accommodate 
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the  other  47  ships  are  simply  a  politi- 
cal luxury  that  we  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  today 
we  are  already  accommodating  556 
ships  in  our  existing  port  structure 
and.  in  fact,  we  are  scheduled  to  have 
a  600-ship  Navy  by  fiscal  year  1989. 
which  is  long  before  these  new  ports, 
all  of  them  except  New  York,  would  be 
ready  to  accept  ships. 

Indeed,  simply  by  maintaining  the 
number  of  ships  at  San  Diego  at  118. 
which  is  the  level  it  had  in  1980. 
rather  than  decreasing  the  number  to 
99  as  the  Navy  would  propose,  and  by 
maintaining  Norfolk's  present  ship 
loading  at  123  ships  rather  than  drop- 
ping to  the  115  proposed  by  the  Navy, 
27  of  the  47  ships  we  are  talking  about 
could  be  accommodated.  The  other  20 
ships  could  also  easily  be  handled  in 
existing  ports. 

D  1640 

Using  existing  ports  will  cost  some 
money,  Mr.  President.  It  would  cost 
about  $500  million  in  military  con- 
struction cost.  But  that  is  a  far  smaller 
sum  than  would  be  required  at  the 
new  ports  that  are  proposed,  a  sum  of 
over  a  billion  dollars,  and  the  real  cost 
we  are  talking  about  at  the  new  ports 
is  not  the  bUlion  dollars  in  military 
construction  that  will  be  required,  but 
the  annual  base  operating  and  person- 
nel costs  that  we  are  going  to  be  facing 
forever  as  long  as  these  ports  are  open. 
Those  costs  are  estimated  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee's 
staff  to  be  in  the  range  of  $250-1300 
million  annually. 

PROBLEMS  OF  TOO  MAHY  BASES— INDTICIEIfCT 
Of  BASE  STRUCTURE 

Ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  3% 
years  ago  now,  I  have  heard  our  chair- 
man [Mr.  Golowater]  talk  about  the 
inefficiency  in  our  current  base  struc- 
ture and  the  fact  that  there  are  nu- 
merous bases  around  the  country  that 
really  should  be  closed.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision, in  fact,  included  in  this  bill  that 
Senator  Thurmond  and  I  put  together 
calling  for  a  Presidential  blue  ribbon 
task  group  to  be  set  up  to  look  into 
this  problem  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  base  closures  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress.  The  savings  that 
could  be  realized  from  closing  unneed- 
ed  or  duplicative  military  facilities 
have  been  estimated  to  be  in  the  range 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  if 
not  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Last 
year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submit- 
ted a  notional  base  closure  list  consist- 
ing of  22  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
bases  around  the  country.  The  esti- 
mated annual  savings  from  closing 
these  bases  were  almost  $400  million 
and  the  annual  savings  were  over  $220 
million  for  the  seven  Navy  facilities  on 
the  list. 

We  all  know  that  defense  budgets 
are  going  to  be  very  tight  in  the 
coming  years,  barring  a  major  new  de- 
velopment on  the  international  scene. 


Indeed,  with  the  specter  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  hanging  over  the  defense 
budget,  we  could  see  the  budget  cut  in 
nominal  terms  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row  in  fiscal  year  1987.  This  is  a  time 
to  seriously  consider  base  closures,  as 
this  administration  has  thus  far  not 
been  willing  to  do.  It  is  not  a  time  to 
be  talking  about  opening  up  nine  new 
bases  in  New  York,  Washington,  and 
along  the  gulf  coast. 

The  Navy  claims  that  the  annual  ad- 
ditional operating,  support,  and  per- 
sonnel costs  for  all  the  new  home 
ports  combined  will  only  be  $35  to  $50 
million  a  year.  That  frankly  flies  in 
the  face  of  even  minimal  analysis.  The 
same  Navy  that  told  us  last  year  it 
could  save  hundreds  of  millions  annu- 
ally by  closing  a  few  bases  would  have 
us  believe  opening  bases  doesn't  cost 
anywhere  near  as  much.  The  claim  is 
that  the  annual  additional  cost  of 
opening  up  and  operating  nine  new 
ports  to  house  over  10  percent  of  our 
surface  Navy  will  be  about  the  same 
amount  as  they  said  last  year  could  be 
saved  by  closing  one  base,  the  Naval 
Air  Development  Center  in  Warmin- 
ster, PA,  and  relocating  its  mission  at 
another  site.  Those  savings  were  sup- 
posed to  be  $45  million  a  year.  Frank- 
ly, such  a  claim  cannot  be  taken  seri- 
ously. Moreover,  according  to  the 
Navy's  own  study  of  homeporting  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  last  October, 
the  Navy  will  need  836  more  military 
personnel  if  the  Iowa  battleship  sur- 
face action  group  is  homeported  in 
Staten  Island  than  would  be  needed  if 
it  was  homeported  in  Norfolk.  The 
cost  of  those  836  military  personnel 
for  that  one  port  would  come  to 
almost  $30  million  annually. 

And  that  does  not  take  into  account 
the  additional  civilian  support  struc- 
ture and  contractor  support  structure 
that  would  be  needed  in  New  York 
compared  to  the  more  efficient  struc- 
ture that  already  exists  in  Norfolk. 
The  point  is  that  nobody  should  vote 
against  this  amendment  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  additional  operat- 
ing and  personnel  costs  are  only  going 
to  be  $35  to  $50  million  annually  for 
all  of  the  new  ports.  New  York  alone  is 
going  to  cost  more  than  that. 

STRATEGIC  BENEnTS 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  so-called  strategic  benefits  of 
homeporting  which  the  Navy  has  put 
forward  to  justify  this.  The  crux  of 
the  Navy's  argument  is  that  we  need 
to  disperse  these  47  ships  to  New 
York.  Everett,  and  the  gulf  coast  to 
reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  Navy 
to  a  conventional  surprise  attack. 
They  invoke  the  tragic  memory  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  that  is  obviously  a 
mistaken  historical  analysis.  We  spend 
today  billions  of  dollars  to  have  the  in- 
telligence capability  necessary  to  know 
where  the  Soviet  threat  is  located 
over.  on.  or  luider  the  sea.  Indeed,  I 
recall  the  Navy's  reaction  a  couple  of 


years  ago  when,  following  deployment 
of  Pershing  missiles  and  cruise  missiles 
to  Europe,  the  Soviets  threatened  to 
increase  deployment  of  their  ballistic 
missile  submarines  off  of  our  coast. 
Secretary  Lehman's  response  at  that 
time  was  that  that  was  fine  by  him 
since  it  would  simplify  the  Navy's  mis- 
sion of  locating  and  dealing  with  those 
subs. 

The  GAG  report  on  the  Navy  home- 
porting  plan  points  out  that  Naval  In- 
telligence Command  officials  with 
whom  they  talked  indicated  that  the 
conventional  threat  to  U.S.  ports  is 
relatively  low  and  that  during  a  crisis, 
Soviet  forces  would  be  assigned  higher 
priority  missions  than  mining  or  at- 
tacking U.S.  home  ports.  I  believe 
that,  rather  than  preparing  to  fight 
the  last  war,  we  should  be  devoting 
our  limited  resources  for  the  Navy  to 
meeting  its  real  needs. 

Just  for  the  record,  let  me  note  that 
dispersal  of  the  fleet  could,  in  fact, 
marginally  increase  its  vulnerability. 
This  is  because  of  our  terribly  limited 
mine  countermeasure  capability  which 
would  today,  and  indeed  for  quite  a 
long  time  in  the  future,  require  ports 
to  be  cleared  in  a  serial  fashion  one  at 
a  time.  Moreover,  all  of  the  nine  new 
ports  the  Navy  proposes  to  establish 
are  open  to  Soviet  bloc  merchant  ship- 
ping unlike  most  of  our  existing  naval 
ports.  My  colleague  from  Ohio  will  go 
into  this  question  of  whether  the 
homeporting  plan  is  going  to  increase 
vulnerability  or  decrease  vulnerability 
in  more  detail  when  he  speaks  on  this 
amendment. 

The  Navy  has  also  thrown  out  a  vari- 
ety of  other  argiunents  for  homeport- 
ing. They  claim  that  homeporting  will 
somehow  help  them  to  exploit  our  in- 
dustrial base.  One  senior  Navy  admiral 
told  me  in  my  office  that  this  was  the 
main  reason  for  the  Staten  Island 
home  port.  He,  once  again,  appeared 
to  be  assuming  that  we  would  be  en- 
gaged in  a  long  conventional  war  with 
the  Soviets  which  would  turn  on  our 
ability  to  turn  out  new  ships  like  the 
World  War  II  Liberty  ships  and  to 
repair  damaged  ships  as  the  war 
dragged  on  for  months  and  years.  I 
honestly  do  not  think  very  many  of  us 
expect  a  future  world  war  to  last  as 
long  as  World  War  II  or  World  War  I 
did. 

In  any  case,  all  we  are  doing  with 
the  industrial  base  is  redistributing  it; 
there  will  be  no  more  total  shipyard 
work  than  there  would  be  otherwise. 
And  there  is  more  than  adequate  capa- 
bility in  our  existing  port  structure  to 
handle  the  needs  of  the  600-ship  Navy. 
Indeed,  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
appeared  on  last  year's  notional  list  of 
base  closures. 

The  Navy  has  also  claimed  that  the 
strategic  homeporting  plan  will  en- 
hance battlegroup  integrity,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  battlegroup 


integrity  would  be  best  served  by 
having  fewer,  larger  ports  as  would  be 
the  case  in  the  alternative  scenario  we 
are  calling  for. 

The  Navy  also  has  made  the  case 
that  the  new  ports  would  be  closer  to 
potential  wartime  operating  areas. 
This  argiunent  is  of  dubious  merit  be- 
cause responses  to  a  fast-developing 
contingency  are  made  generally  not  by 
ships  in  port  but  by  ships  already  at 
their  forward  station.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  rationale  for  the  current  policy  of 
continuous  peacetime  forward  deploy- 
ment. Moreover,  even  for  small  contin- 
gencies, such  as  Grenada,  task  forces 
must  be  assembled  from  an  entire 
coast.  Fleet  responsiveness  is  thus  de- 
termined not  by  the  ships  that  are 
based  closest  to  the  operating  area, 
but  by  the  ships  that  are  based  fur- 
thest away.  Having  a  few  ships  closer 
makes  little  difference. 

But  what  the  Navy  has  not  focused 
on  in  its  sirgvunents,  are  many  of  the 
negative  effects  of  homeporting  on 
training,  on  logistic  support,  and  on 
the  morale  and  welfare  of  service 
members  and  their  families. 

Opening  up  all  of  these  new  ports  is 
going  to  greatly  complicate  training 
and  make  it  more  expensive  by  dis- 
persing personnel  away  from  the 
major  fleet  centers  which  have  many 
important  training  facilities.  Dispersed 
personnel  will  have  to  be  flown  to 
these  fleet  centers  for  much  of  their 
training  and  this  will  increase  the 
amount  of  time  that  they  are  separat- 
ed from  their  families. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  logistics 
and  support  activities,  the  new  ports 
are  going  to  be  far  inferior  to  our  ex- 
isting ports.  Spare  parts  are  going  to 
have  to  be  brought  in  from  the  large 
naval  supply  centers  located  in  the 
large  existing  ports.  The  poor  logistic 
support  in  the  widely  dispersed  ports 
is  going  to  translate  into  lost  efficien- 
cy and  lower  readiness. 

But  perhaps  the  most  serious  cost  of 
the  Navy  Homeporting  Plan  is  the 
profoundly  negative  effect  that  it  will 
have  on  Navy  personnel.  Adm.  Tom 
Hayward,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations from  1978  to  1982,  places  great 
emphasis  on  the  effect  that  homeport- 
ing would  have  on  personnel.  In  a 
letter  dated  February  4,  1986,  to  Sena- 
tor THURifoin),  Admiral  Hayward  re- 
ferred specifically  "to  the  numerous 
detrimental  aspects  which  such  wide 
dispersal  to  new  bases  will  have  on 
most  military  personnel,  especially  the 
career-oriented  family  Navy  person." 

Those  numerous  negative  effects  in- 
clude increased  time  away  from  fami- 
lies because  of  remote  training  re- 
quirements, increases  in  the  number 
of  geographic  moves  which  will  re- 
quire uprooting  of  families  and  reloca- 
tion, relative  austerity  at  the  new 
bases  in  terms  of  community  services 
traditionally  available  at  Navy  ports.  I 
have  several  documents  which  I  shall 


place  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement  in  which  several  retired 
Navy  officers  address  these  family 
issues  in  greater  detail.  But  let  me  just 
quote  one  section  from  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  retired  Rear  Adm.  Stan 
Fine  on  this  point: 

I  am  disappointed  that  leadership  of  the 
Navy  has  obviously  and  with  forethought 
discounted  the  impact  that  this  homeport- 
ing (at  Staten  Island)  will  have  on  the 
morale  and  well-being  of  the  personnel  In- 
volved. I  am  even  more  disappointed  that 
the  senior  military  leadership  of  the  Navy's 
surface  warfare  community  (of  which  I  was 
a  member)  has  not  stepped  forward  and 
taken  a  strong  position  against  the  entire 
strategic  homeporting  concept  in  view  of 
what  it  will  do  to  their  best  and  brightest .  . 
.  I  can  only  conclude  that  they  either  do  not 
care  for  the  welfare  of  their  personnel 
(which  I  doubt  is  true)  or  that  the  political 
pressures  on  them  to  support  the  homeport- 
ing concept  with  its  less  than  complete  fa- 
cilities are  so  intense  that  they  have  to  go 
along  despite  knowing  better. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  just  a  word 
about  the  whole  issue  of  politics,  since 
I  think  it  is  intimately  involved  with 
this  proposal.  One  of  my  colleagues 
who  voted  in  favor  of  the  homeporting 
concept  in  a  recent  conversation 
pretty  much  dismissed  the  strategic 
rationale  for  homeporting  but  said  he 
voted  as  he  did  because  he  thought  it 
was  a  legitimate  goal  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  seek  to 
broaden  the  base  of  political  support 
for  the  Navy.  That  is  really  what 
homeporting  is  all  about  in  my  opin- 
ion. "The  strategy  in  strategic  home- 
porting  has  little  to  do  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ever}rthing  to  do  with  our 
domestic  politics. 

I  honestly  question  that  we  can 
afford  politics  as  usual  in  this  case. 
The  Navy  budget  is  coming  under  in- 
creasing pressure.  The  squeeze  is  po- 
tentially going  to  be  most  serious  in 
the  areas  of  operating  and  support 
costs  and  personnel  costs,  precisely  the 
areas  where  homeporting  is  most 
going  to  increase  our  inefficiency.  The 
current  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Ad- 
miral Trost,  is  already  attacking  the 
Congress  for  not  granting  him  the  per- 
sonnel he  needs.  He  is  quoted  in  De- 
fense News  as  saying  that  military  per- 
sonnel at  our  current  bases  are  already 
being  forced  to  work  75  to  80  horn- 
weeks  as  he  seeks  to  man  the  fleet.  He 
fears  the  effect  this  will  have  on  reten- 
tion. I  am  afraid  that  as  Congress  fo- 
cuses more  and  more  on  defense  out- 
lays. Admiral  Trost  is  only  seeing  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  of  the  personnel 
problems  to  come.  And  yet  the  Navy  is 
proposing  new  bases. 

I  think  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  this  committee,  on  the  con- 
straints in  budgets  that  we  are  going 
to  see  in  the  future  are  extremely  rele- 
vant to  this  debate  today. 

The  question  of  politics  and  military 
bases  has  obviously  been  around  for  a 


very  long  time.  Mr.  President,  but  this 
is  a  very  serious  question  we  are  deal- 
ing with  today.  I  recently  came  across 
a  letter  from  the  turn  of  the  century 
naval  strategist  Thayer  Mahan.  dated 
December  26,  1910.  in  which  he  de- 
plored the  politicization  of  our  naval 
base  structure.  Let  me  quote  briefly 
from  his  letter: 

Our  whole  naval  ext>enditure  is  depreciat- 
ed by  the  disposition  to  look  upon  it  as  so 
much  plunder,  to  be  distributed,  not  as  a 
simple  military  disposition,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  supposed  claims  of  different  lo- 
calities to  have  money  spent  in  them.  In 
other  words,  that  the  distribution  of  naval 
stations  is  to  be  not  national,  but  sectional. 
Localities  at  the  present  Secretary's  effort 
to  change  this:  and  I  have  little  doubt  it 
counts  for  much  in  the  opposition  he  en- 
counters. 

That  Secretary.  George  Meyer,  obvi- 
ously came  from  a  very  different 
school  of  politics  than  Secretary 
Lehman. 

There  is  a  very  serious  question 
which  Admiral  Fine  raises  in  his  letter 
as  to  why  there  has  not  been  more  or- 
ganized opposition  in  the  active  and 
retired  military  to  this  homeporting 
initiative.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
many  active  and  retired  military  out 
there  who  are  dead  set  against  this 
idea  of  homeporting,  but  who  are  re- 
luctant to  go  public  on  the  issue.  Some 
of  them  lielieve  that  the  problem 
eventually  will  go  away  without  their 
intervention.  They  take  heart  in  the 
House's  vote  on  June  25.  Others,  in 
speaking  to  me  or  my  staff  have  point- 
ed to  the  Larry  Korb  affair  and  said 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  speak  pub- 
licly for  fear  of  Navy  retribution.  Let 
me  note  that  one  person  not  intimidat- 
ed by  the  Larry  Korb  affair  is  Dr. 
Korb  himself.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  letter  that  he 
sent  to  me  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  offering  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

nnvERsmr  or  Pittsburgh. 

Jvly  IS.  1986. 
Hon.  Jeff  Bihcamah. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bihgamaii:  At  your  requeat. 
I  am  writing  this  letter  to  support  your  ef- 
forts to  transfer  (142  million  from  the 
Navy's  construction  budget,  that  is  current- 
ly earmarked  toward  providing  facilities  for 
homeporting  Navy  ships  in  New  York.  New 
York  and  EXerett,  Washington,  to  the 
Navy's  ammunition  account. 

The  dispersal  of  Navy  ships  to  new  home- 
ports  does  not  make  sense  strategically  or 
economically.  In  an  era  of  smart  weapons 
and  sophisticated  defenses,  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  anything  is  gained  by  placing 
small  numbers  of  ships  In  New  York.  Ever- 
ett, or  the  Gulf.  The  Pearl  Harbor  analogy 
is  no  longer  relevant  in  19M. 

The  economic  Justification  for  this  move 
is  even  weaker,  losing  the  Navy's  own  fig- 
ures, it  is  much  cheaper  to  put  the  addition- 
al Navy  stiips  Into  expanded  facilities  in  cur- 
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rent  ports.  Moreover.  1  believe  that  the  Subcommittee  under  your  leadership.  1  wish  A  conventional  scenario  which  calls  for 

Navy    has    seriously    underestimated    the  you  well  in  this  important  work.  the  New  Yorit  Battlegroup  to  operate  inde- 

actual  coste  of  constructing  the  new  f acUl-  With  high  regard.  pendently  should  the  other  Navy  bases  be 

Ues  in  New  York,  Everett,  and  the  Gulf.  In  Thomas  B.  Hatwako.  blocked  or  put  out  of  action  is  also  a  ques- 

an  era  of  constrained  resources,  we  could                                    tionable    assumption.    The    IOWA    group 

find  ourselves  spending  $1  biUlon  merely  to  UiiTm>^UAHDiAH,  Inc..  «>"ld  "o^  operate  against  Pact  forces  by 

show  the  flag  •'fi*  29  1986.  ^^^^  without  the  train  of  support  ships  and 

Conversely.there  is  a  great  need  for  addl-  Senator  Jeff  Bihgamah.  f^^^^/w^^^l,^  ?'^/  ^  .?1""^'*!^  "''  ^ 

Uonal  ammunition  for  the  new  ships  and  Ranking  Minonty  Member.   SubcommitUe  f orcM  that  originate  from  these  other  ports. 

planes  that  have  been  authorized  in  the  on  Military  Construction,  SenaU  Armed  In  other  words,  the  IOWA  and  its  ships 

first  Reagan  administration.   Transferring  Servicez  Committee,  Washington,  DC  need  these  other  forces  as  weU  as  ^ntlgu- 

these  funds  into  the  ammunition  account  Dsai.  Sbiator  Bingamak:  The  purpose  of  fus  supply  and  repair  facUlti^  to  be  truly 

will  ensure  that  aU  the  new  ships  and  planes  this  letter  is  to  respond  to  your  request  that  |^*^'*)^'™"  the  consequences  of  a  repeU- 

can  carry  out  these  assigned  missions.  This  I  comment  on  the  Navys  plan  to  establish  a  "??  °' Vf-?ii„^?°\:,  ,»,„  „„„  „«,►  w.«.  « 

is  m^more  Important  than  providing  a  homeport  base  In  New  York  for  the  BatUe-  Ju'^^f/h.'^tS'nel  S^lh^^^^ 

new  home  for  a  few  shlDS.  sWp  IOWA  and  a  group  of  escorts.  *«"  ^  '"«  °''""      Ji  ^^»        „^  aiso  oe 

aSLrelv  In  Jaunary.  1984.  soon  after  the  original  considered  by   the  Committee.  When  the 

Lawkhck  J.  KORB.  announcement  was  made  with  great  hype.  I  New   York   base  was   announced   in   eariy 

^on.  coauthored  an  article  for  the  New  York  \f^-  the  Secretary  of  Defei^s  proposed 

air      nnanaairaia    t  «.n,tnH  mv  ml  DallV  News  opposing  the  proposed  home-  f'^e  year  budget  plan  (PY-85)  was  as  fol- 

BIT.  BINQAMAN.  I  remind  my  col-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  .^  „,  lows: 

leagues  that  Dr.  Korb.  untu  last  year,  poutlcs.  having  little  to  do  with  a  true  Na-  Fiscal  year.                                           Bmum 

was  the  senior  civilian  official  in  the  tional  Security  need.  I  have  read  most  of        iggg $305.0 

Defense  Department  with  responsibil-  the  OAO  and  Navy,  reports  since  that  time.        jjgg                                   j^gg 

Ity  for  our  military  base  structure  as  I  have  not  changed  my  mind;  In  fact,  as               __-' 

Asslstant    Secretary    of    Defense    for  time  has  gone  by.  the  agruments  for  the        J"°' • 

Manpower  and  Installations.  I  also  ask  ne«l  ^o'  the  base  have  become  less  and  less        J»8« JiJJ 

^^!^°'^  t^r^iU'^hf  ^?^n^l"frnm  ""i^w^ould'uke  to  make  a  few  points  which  I  The  ■app;opriatio;;^"fo7^-8r^d  PY-86 

RSCORD  at  this  point  the  letter  irom  ^^^  ^^^  Commttee  wUl  consider  in  its  de-  and  the  Budget  Authority  projected  by  the 

Admiral  Hayward  and  the  letter  from  liberations.  First  Resolution  for  FY-87  to  FY-89  for 

Admiral  Fine,  both  of  which  I  have  clearly,  despite  a  bit  of  fuzzing  around  dod  are  as  follows: 

previously  quoted  from  in  part  and  the  the  edges  by  those  attempting  to  argue  for  ™      ,                                                    Buiinn 

testimony    which    retired    Vice    Adm.  the  New  York  base,  the  rational  for  iU  es-  '^~/*'^-                                           "-1°" 

C.E.  BeU  presented  to  the  Armed  Serv-  tablishment  can  only  be  justified  on  the       !»»» »;«»»•» 

IcM  rnmmittpp  parlipr  this  vear  at  our  *>**'^  °'   *   non-nuclear   war  between   the        1986 278.4 

^Jr„i^v.««f^Jf.«l  NATO  and  Warsaw  pact  Forces.  In  a  nucle-        1987 -285.0 

hearing  on  homeporting.  ar  scenario,  basing  the  ships  in  New  York.        iggs                              '297.0 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  Norfolk  or  anywhere  would  be  Irrelevent  to  ,9-9  '                                                  ,309  „ 

were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  any  prevention  of  their  Inport  destruction.       ,V!^'''"'T^^""Zl ^=""77. 

Ts..^.^...   ..  rrvii>>«.»-                                                   o     1*  »\r ».«  „»  tw-.  K-^  I.  t^  »,,«!,<  ...  EstlmsUd  DOD  portion  of  Resolution  amount. 

Record,  as  follows:  So  if  the  purpose  of  the  base  is  to  avoid  an- 

Thomas  B.  Hatwakd  Associate,  Ihc,  other  conventional  war  Pearl  Harbor,  then  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  Con- 

February  3, 1986.  our  extensive  Intelligence  communities.  Na-  Kress  is  willing  to  provide  the  Department 

Hon.  Stkom  THTTRMom).  tional  Programs.  NSA  and  for  that  matter,  o^  Defense  only  l%more  in  FY-89  than 

V.S.  Senator.  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  the    entire    Defense    EsUblishment    have  EK)D  requested  for  FY  1985.  with  a  ^p  of 

MUitary    Construction,    Committee    on  wasted  countless  billions  of  doUars  over  the  >I37B  in  1989  alone.  While  much  of  this  re- 

Armed  Services,  Hart  SenaU  Building,  last  few  decades.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  seri-  duction  is  probably  the  result  of  lower  Infla- 

Washington,  DC.  ous.  conventional  war  scenario  in  our  cur-  "on  wtimates    it  also  appears  as  If  much 

DEAR  Skhatob  THTTHMOifD:  Thank  you  for  rent  warplans  which  does  not  anticipate  a  has  changed  between  the  ttae  the  New 

your  letter  of  January  21.  1986  in  which  you  period  of  tension  and  buildup  prior  to  any  ^'''''t,^  '?^.^^''!?  ""!  *^*  current 

seek  my  views  on  the  current  homeporting  NATO/Warsaw  Pact  conflict.  In  view  of  our  capability  of  the  Department  to  exwute 

InltlaUve  that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  continuous  surveillance  of  Soviet  Forces  on  fl"^  that  were  made  2-3  yean  aga  WhUe 

United  SUtes  Navy.  a  worldwide  basis.  I  doubt  If  any  serious  ^^f^^'^jff.f^'l'krw  r^iQiu  ?^Lt  It  h«  ^ 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Armed  Serv-  planner  would  even  consider  a  conventional  affordable  ir.  eariy  CY  19M.  that  "  has  re- 
ices  Committee  is  looking  carefully  at  this  war  surprise  attack  as  a  viable  assumption.  ^^^'^Jl}°^^^.  ™.nn^^Th^P  ^^Z 
extensive  homeporting  Initiative  to  deter-  Yet  the  Navy  has  proposed  to  spend  hun-  fP^  *^*'^^„^l™t?'^X' u^Z^  nS^ 
mine  iU  overall  vlabUlty  at  a  time  of  slgnlfi-  dreds  of  millions  of  doUars  to  avoid  the  con-  ^.?^„T!?f  *f  "Thp  m^n^ of  ?^e  ^ 
cant  fiscal  constraint  on  the  defense  budget,  sequences  of  a  surprise  attack,   an  event  ^jL^^^f,'^  V^^  ?h^  rea  itv  of  the 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  which,  in  order  to  prevent,  we  are  already  ™^,  ™1^T^  .htf  fT^o.rfm^nt  for  «tiJ! 

Navy  beUeves  a  strategic  homeporting  pro-  spending  billions  annually  so  as  to  reduce  its  f^^  „^™  nrioWt^tT^at  the  Nai^ 

gram  makes  sense.  Wide  dispersal  of  the  probabUity  of  happening  to  zero.  (ThU  com-  L^f^*  "'^•^^^''to  nut  its^^,!^  i^to 

"^r"^."'*  "*f"r  °''lT'V"''^^u.  *  "*'"'  "^  "^  applicable  U,  the  proposed  new  ^^^^S'^S  %C  Sth^t^sSS 

«rtato  modteum  of  decreased  vulnerability,  home  porte  other  than  New  YorlL)  „d  weapons  when  it  f^  certain,  future 

However,  there  surely  are  many  reasons  to  if  the  dispersion  of  Naval  Forces  is  to  austeritvshould  not  be  automatically  ac- 

questlon  the  concept  th«e  days.  With  your  avoid  a  "terrorisf  incident  in  current  ports  ^^  ^  ^^^  Congress  as  the  best  National 

usual  percepUon.  you  have  focused  accu-  then  placing  these  ships  into  New  York  security  decision 

rately  on  the  suhatanUve  Issues  related  to  harbor,  a  port  open  to  all  of  the  wortds  ves-  ,j^      number    and    composition    of    the 

ili?**"','"'°^5*!'  *^'  '^h"*  *™"**  ^:  '^^  including  Warsaw  Pact  ships,  in  a  city  j^^  p,^^  gj^^m^  also  be  of  concern  to 

tegrity,  (3)  proximity  to  operating  areas.  (4)  open  to  international  travelers  and  tourists.  ,w      committee    before    it    authorizes    re- 

baae  overcrowding  and  (5)  exploiting  the  In-  in  a  location  with  no  shoreslde  land  buffer  gouree,  f,,,  a  new  base   if  we  examine  the 

duatrlal  bSM.  I  would  add  one  other  effect  or  restricted  waters,  makes  these  ships  even  numbers  of  ships  projected  to  fUl  the  Navy 

on  penonneL  I  refer  specifically  to  the  nu-  more  vulnerable  than  they  would  be  In  Nor-  ^^„  j^  ^^^  future,  the  Department.  In  the 

meroua  detrimental  aspects  which  such  wide  folk  or  Charleston  or  Mayport  with  already  py^gs  Budget  submission  to  the  Congress, 

dlipeml  to  new  baaes  will  have  on  most  established    security    infrastructures    built  projected  the  foUowlng  shlpbuUdlng  pro- 

milttary  peraonnel.  espedally  the  career  ort-  and  refined  over  decades.  By  putting  these  _ ,^g  f^^^  Fiscal  Years  1987-89- 

ented  family  navy  person.  ships  into  New  York,  we  would  not  be  dl- 

I  am  iiTr'—*"g  that  your  Committee  is  ex-  iwini«hing  the  probability  or  Impact  of  ter- 

"««»hiy  the  important.  If  not  critical,  issue  rorlat  incidents  ...  we  would  be  giving  po-  Rm  jm—                 IH7    IW    IM    liM 

of  the  added  dollar  coats,  coats  which  are  tential  terrorists  easy  and  attractive  targets 

not  trivial  In  any  era^-certalnly  not  the  aboard  which  could  l>e  nuclear  weapons.    laaCMtaeia a      M      H      71 

present.  (have  we  forgotten  so  soon  the  attempted    *■■■■ 4       *       i      ]3 

Tbank  you  for  Informing  me  of  the  invea-  mortar  attack  on  the  UN  Headquarters  of                   f^ ti 

tlgatkm  plana  of  the  Senate  Armed  Servioes  some  years  ago?) 
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The  Fiscal  Year  1987  Budget  provided  the 
following  projections  for  the  same  years: 
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With  only  20  new  ships  per  year  projected 
for  FY-1990  and  1991. 

While  the  Navy  will  probably  achieve  600 
ships  by  1990,  the  ability  to  sustain  that 
number  in  the  years  following  needs  to  be 
the  subject  of  considerable  additional  analy- 
sis. It  would  appear  that  the  reductions  in 
the  planned  ship  construction/conversion 
schedule  will  result  In  the  current  home 
ports  being  underutilized  as  older  ships  will 
ije  retired  without  replacements. 

Another  major  factor  which  I  feel  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered  is  the  projected 
useful  operational  life  of  the  base  Itself. 
The  IOWA  was  recotnmissioned  in  April, 
1984  and  is  currently  over  40  years  old.  At 
t>est.  it  will  be  surprising  if  she  is  still  in 
commission  in  the  year  2000.  If  we  accept 
the  Navy's  IOC  date  of  September.  1988  for 
the  bare  bones  New  York  home  port,  then 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent 
for  a  base  with  a  twelve  year  operational  life 
expectancy. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  Navy  plan 
to  build  more  battleships  or  increase  the 
number  of  carriers  l>eyond  15.  or  to  turn 
New  York  into  a  carrier  homeport  or  take  a 
battleship  from  another  port  to  replace  the 
IOWA  until  that  replacement  also  t>ecomes 
too  aged  to  keep  around.  What  are  the 
Navy's  plans  to  fill  the  future  alongside 
gap? 

After  the  IOC  date,  the  Navy  will  still  be 
required  to  spend  additional  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  facilities,  housing,  etc.  to  make  the 
base  complete  ...  to  base  an  IOWA  with  a 
limited  remaining  lifespan.  Considering  the 
time  it  will  take  to  budget  for  and  construct 
these  additional  facilities,  the  base  may  l>e 
completed  In  time  to  decommission  the 
IOWA.  Yet  even  during  the  limited  years 
after  IOC.  the  facilities  will  probably  be 
empty  at  least  50%  of  the  time  as  the  ships 
deploy  overseas,  train  in  areas  where  ranges 
and  services  are  available,  and  receive  main- 
tenance in  Navy  or  Private  Shipyards  out- 
side of  homeport. 

In  other  words,  it  appears  that  the  Navy  is 
proposing  to  build  a  homeport  for  a  battle- 
group  with  a  limited  future,  with  pier  facili- 
ties that  will  be  empty  of  ships  much  of  the 
time,  and  support  facilities  that  will  be  un- 
derutilized or  unutilized  waiting  for  ships  to 
return  to  port. 

Your  Committee  should  insist  on  knowing 
what  the  Navy's  plans  for  the  port  will  be  in 
the  long  term,  not  just  for  the  nearterm 
post  IOC  date.  How  will  the  base  be  used 
when  the  IOWA  and  the  escorts  are  at  sea 
for  long  periods  of  time?  What  will  the  mili- 
tary personnel  and  civilians  attached  to  the 
base  do  productively  when  the  ships  are 
absent?  With  shortages  projected  in  mili- 
tary personnel  needed  to  man  the  Fleet, 
should  the  Congress  be  a  party  to  situations 
where  many  military  will  be  ashore  at  mar- 
ginal, underutiUaed  bases? 

Most  distressing  to  me  personally  is  the 
Navy's  apparent  lack  of  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  thousands  of  officers  and  enlist- 
ed who  would  have  to  live  with  the  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  the  base. 

New  York  City  has  Just  about  reached  the 
point  where  only  the  very  wealthy  or  very 
poor  can  afford  to  live  there.  It  is  one  of  the 


most  expensive  cities  in  the  world.  Housing 
for  the  middleclass  is  at  a  premium  and  for 
the  poor,  a  disgrace.  Yet  the  Navy  is  propos- 
ing to  place  thousands  of  military  into  this 
environment  to  fend  for  themselves  In  the 
housing  market.  If  private  housing  cannot 
be  found  on  Staten  Island  (and  I  doubt  if  it 
can  except  for  a  very  lucky  few),  the  others 
will  be  required  to  seareh  for  housing  in 
Brooklyn  or  Queens  or  Nassau  County  or 
New  Jersey.  Anyone  who  suggests  that  this 
is  an  acceptable  course  of  action  has  obvi- 
ously never  been  involved  in  commuting 
into  and  out  of  New  York  during  morning 
and  evening  rush  hours,  or  had  to  pay  the 
high  tolls  on  the  bridges  on  a  daily  basis  or 
faced  the  problem  of  finding  parking  on 
C^ty  streets  in  residential  neighborhoods  or 
paid  hundreds  of  dollars  per  month  for 
garage  space  or  lived  in  small,  non-alrcondi- 
tioned  apartments  in  the  summer  or  ridden 
the  buses  or  subways  on  hot  days.  How 
many  Junior  officers  and  enlisted  would  be 
forced  to  leave  their  families  elsewhere 
rather  than  bring  them  to  New  York  or  its 
suburbs? 

Add  to  this  problem  the  lack  of  commis- 
sary and  exchange  facilities,  or  even  when 
they  are  established  later  on  one  of  the 
bases,  the  distances  families  would  have  to 
travel  and  the  costs  that  they  would  Incur 
to  take  advantage  of  these  facilities. 

Add  to  this  problem  the  paucity  of  medi- 
cal facilities  that  would  be  available  to  de- 
pendents in  a  port  without  a  military  hospi- 
tal. (This  is  a  consideration  that  must  be 
taken  most  seriously.  In  my  seagoing  days, 
the  availability  of  a  military  hospital  to  my 
dependents  when  I  was  out  of  port  relieved 
a  great  many  anxieties,  especially  when  I 
was  deployed  to  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Fleets.) 

Add  to  this  problem  the  lack  of  recre- 
ational, moral  and  welfare  facilities  on 
nearby  bases,  requiring  those  stationed 
aboard  ship  and  on  the  base  to  travel  away 
for  any  relaxation  or  try  to  make  do  in  an 
expensive  city. 

Add  to  this  the  lack  of  Individual  and 
team  training  facilities  (Firefightlng, 
damage  Control,  ASW  Team  Training,  etc.) 
which  win  require  that  the  ships'  crews 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Norfolk,  sepa- 
rating married  men  from  their  families  even 
when  the  ships  wUl  be  alongside  in  New 
York. 

Add  to  this  the  everyday  expenses  of 
living  in  New  York  such  as  high  automobile 
insurance,  high  rents,  high  sales  taxes,  high 
Income  taxes  (for  the  dependents  who 
work),  high  child  care  costs,  high  dental 
costs,  etc. 

Add  to  this  the  already  crowded  and  In 
many  cases,  inadequate  schools  that  the 
children  of  ships'  and  base  military  person- 
nel will  have  to  attend. 

I  could  continue  but  I  am  sure  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  are  aware  of  many 
more  negative  human  factors  beyond  those 
that  I  have  listed. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Navy  has  obviously  and  with  fore- 
thought discounted  the  Impact  that  this 
homeporting  will  have  on  the  morale  and 
wellbeing  of  the  personnel  Involved. 

I  am  even  more  disappointed  that  the 
senior  military  leadership  of  the  Navys'  Sur- 
face Warfare  Community  (of  which  I  was  a 
memlier)  has  not  stepped  forward  and  taken 
a  strong  position  against  the  entire  strategic 
homeporting  concept  in  view  of  what  it  will 
do  that  the  Navy  expended  on  personnel 
amenities  when  the  two  Trident  bases  were 
established,  as  well  as  the  funds  in  this 


year's  MILCON  Budget  for  housing  and  per- 
sonnel support  facilities  at  bases  through- 
out the  world.)  I  can  only  conclude  that 
they  either  don't  care  for  the  welfare  of 
their  personnel  (which  I  doubt  is  true)  or 
that  the  political  pressures  on  them  to  sup- 
port the  homeporting  concept  with  its  less 
than  complete  facilities  are  so  intense  that 
they  have  to  go  along  despite  knowing 
better. 

I  cannot  imderstand  why  the  Navy. 
having  gotten  itself  Into  the  unsupportable 
position  of  having  to  Justify  a  politically 
motivated,  unneeded  base,  with  many  local 
residents  of  New  York  and  much  of  the 
city's  Congressional  delegation  opposing  it, 
and  with  many  direct  and  indirect  negative 
factors  attached  to  it,  continues  to  pursue 
the  base's  construction.  I  cannot  imderstand 
why  the  Congress  continues  to  ever  consider 
building  a  bayslde,  concrete  monument  to 
pork  barrel  at  a  time  when  future  austerity 
in  Defense  Budgets  is  all  but  certain,  when 
the  number  of  ships  and  aircraft  to  be  con- 
structed will  be  less  than  planned  Just  a 
short  time  ago.  when  readiness  funds  will 
most  certainly  be  reduced,  when  personnel 
costs  will  increase  as  the  need  to  attract  vol- 
unteers wUl  face  a  declining  manpower  pool, 
and  when  the  achievement  of  objectives  for 
conventional  force  sustainabillty  keeps  re- 
ceding Into  the  future. 

During  the  markup  of  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization Bill,  the  Committee  reb^ced  or 
eliminated  or  stretched  out  many  valuable 
and  needed  programs  that  would  have  pro- 
vided real  strength  for  our  nation's  security. 
I  would  urge  you  to  use  the  funds  requested 
for  this  misbegotten,  homeporting  project 
to  restore  programs  that  will  truly  add  to 
the  Navy's  readiness  and  sustainabUlty. 

Please  pay  my  resi>ects  to  Senator  Sten- 
nis.  who.  as  chairman  during  the  era  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee,  always  treated 
me  with  the  greatest  of  courtesy  and  to  Sen- 
ator Warner,  with  whom  I  toiled  many  long 
hours  in  the  "E  Ring"  in  bygone  days. 
Very  respectfully, 

Stawixy  S.  Fiwe, 
Rear  Admiral,   VSN  (Ret).  Senior  Vice 
President,  United-Guardian,  Inc. 

Admiral  Bell's  TEsriMoinr 

Good  afternoon,  I  am  Vice  Admiral  CJl 
Bell,  US  Navy,  retired.  For  the  past  twelve 
years  I  have  served  the  City  of  Norfolk.  Va. 
as  Director  of  Civic  Facilities,  managing  an 
11.500  seat  convention  center,  a  2,500  seat 
theater,  the  Gen.  MacArthur  Memorial,  and 
the  Metro  baseball  parks.  My  prior  experi- 
ence as  a  naval  officer  covered  thirty  five 
years  and  included  five  tours  of  duties  in 
the  Pentagon  in  such  positions  as  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  VCHO;  Director.  General 
Planning  and  Programming.  OP-9  and  final- 
ly as  Director  Navy  Program  Planning,  OP- 
090. 

In  1957.  as  Operations  Officer  of  Subma- 
rine Forces  Atlantic  Fleet.  I  was  responsible 
for  planning  the  dispersal  of  submarine 
forces  during  a  fleet  dispersal  effort  similar 
to  that  anticipated  in  the  current  proposed 
strategic  homeporting  initiative. 

As  a  native  resident  of  the  Washington 
scene,  a  reasonably  seasoned  naval  officer 
and  at  present  a  fifteen  year  resident  of 
Norfolk.  Virginia,  I  feel  I  am  weU  balanced 
enough  In  my  thinking  to  talk  with  you 
today  on  the  subject  of  the  Navy's  Proposed 
Strategic  Homeporting  Plan. 

We  In  Hampton  Roads  have  confidence  In 
our  military  leaders  and  feel  that  their 
Judgments  must  be  free  of  domestic  political 
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conslderationB.  Therefore,  although  the 
fleet  dloperaal  Inherent  in  the  strategic 
bomeporting  policy  announced  in  1983  was 
clearly  not  In  the  economic  interest  of 
Hampton  Roads,  we  did  not  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  decision  making  process  regard- 
ing It.  We  view  the  current  situation,  howev- 
er, as  considerably  different  from  that  exist- 
ing In  1982.  We  have  concluded  that  con- 
tinuing deficits  and  weaker  budgetary  sup- 
port for  defense  dictate  that  strong  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  economic  factors  fa- 
voring expanding  the  Navy  presence  in 
Hampton  Roads,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
Strategic  Homeportlng  initiative. 

We  are  unaware  of  any  reason  advanced 
by  the  Navy  for  this  proposed  dispersal 
other  than  implied  strategic  considerations. 
In  our  view,  every  other  factor  Involved  Is 
degraded  including  training,  logistic  sup- 
port, deployment,  repair,  morale.  fan:iily 
support,  etc.  In  my  opinion,  the  dispersal 
suggested  to  Staten  Island  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  does  not  seri- 
ously Impair  an  adversary's  ability  to  attack 
or  to  hinder  our  movements. 

I  understand  that  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  strategic  homeportlng  plan  the  Navy 
proposes  to  conduct  a  higher  percentage  of 
Its  operational  training  exercises  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  It  is  my  experience  that  in- 
creased training  exercises  in  the  North  At- 
lantic would  result  In  valuable  training  days 
being  lost  to  weather  and  the  Increased  lo- 
gistical problems  of  bringing  the  required 
forces  together.  In  addition  It  will  involve 
greater  risk  to  men  and  equipment.  Further, 
all  of  the  Navy's  existing  Atlantic  Fleet  at 
sea  training  support  facilities  are  located  in 
the  sea  areas  of  the  Caribbean  Islands.  It 
appears  to  me  that  Naval  forces  remotely 
based  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  have 
little  opportunity  to  operate  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  and  their  requirement  for  possible 
activity  in  the  Caribbean  can  be  met  more 
easily  from  Atlantic  Coast  ports. 

From  my  perspective,  it  appears  that  the 
decreased  services,  reduced  morale,  and  in- 
creased costs  associated  with  fleet  dispersal 
ultimately  could  create  a  greater  threat  to 
the  Navy's  ability  to  respond  to  an  enemy 
than  that  posed  by  Increasing  fleet  concen- 
tration in  existing  ports. 

However,  I  recognize  that  in  my  present 
status  as  a  civilian  I  am  not  knowledgeable 
of  all  the  current  military  factors  that  must 
be  considered  In  a  decision  such  as  this.  I 
have  come  today  to  address  only  those  fac- 
tors of  which  I  am  knowledgeable.  And, 
whUe  I  am  concerned  with  the  pros  and 
oons  of  the  Strategic  Homeportlng  question 
overall,  the  moving  of  a  BatUegroup  to 
Staten  Island  Is  of  greatest  concern  today. 

We  have  reviewed  a  draft  of  the  GAG 
report  on  this  subject.  We  note  that  the 
GAO  has  examined  the  ship  berthing  capac- 
ity at  the  Naval  Station  Norfolk  and  con- 
cluded that  berthing  capacity  for  70  ships 
exists  currently.  We  agree  with  this  evalua- 
tion. Baaed  on  information  available  to  the 
general  public,  we  are  aware  of  a  number  of 
occasions  when  that  niunber  of  ships  has 
been  berthed  there.  Further,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, the  Littie  Creek  Amphibious  Base  in 
Norfolk  has  not  been  considered  in  any  of 
the  Navy  or  GAG  capacity  analyses  for 
berthing  of  Naval  Ships  in  Norfolk.  We  note 
this  with  concern  and  find  this  quite  sur- 
prising since  Uttie  Creek  has  unused  capac- 
itor available  for  berthing  a  number  of  the 
Naval  Ships  normally  berthed  at  the  Naval 
Statloo  Norfolk. 

We  cannot  Judge  whether  the  construc- 
tkm  of  new  ship  berthing  facilities  at  great 


expense  while  existing  ship  berthing  facili- 
ties are  adequate  represents  the  best  use  of 
the  limited  defense  funds  available.  Howev- 
er, as  interested  and  knowledgeable  citizens, 
we  are  able  to  Judge  the  complexity  of  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Installation.  This  Installation 
is  much  more  than  a  facility.  It  is  a  group- 
ing of  many  related  organizations  and  facili- 
ties which  has  developed  over  a  great  many 
years  and  whose  overall  relationships  are 
not  completely  appreciated  by  most. 

We  are  certain  that  the  establishment  of 
new  naval  complexes  where  no  base  of  ex- 
pertise exists  Involves  considerable  risk.  We 
hope  that  this  body  recognizes  these  risks 
when  it  considers  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing new  bases. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service  Issue 
Brief  on  the  Navys  Strategic  Homeportlng 
Program  quotes  a  Navy  estimate  of  about 
5.8  million  dollars  as  the  steady  state  oper- 
ating and  support  cost  increase  for  Staten 
Island  over  existing  facilities.  This  is  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  annual  costs,  in 
our  estimation. 

Certainly  one  has  to  think  of  the  loss  of 
efficiency  and  Increased  costs  associated 
with  operating,  servicing  and  logistically 
supporting  ships  remotely  located  from  the 
nearest  Navy  complex.  The  increased  costs 
associated  with  training  alone  must  be  stag- 
gering. The  Training  Command  for  the 
entire  U.S.  Atlantic  fleet  Is  located  in  Nor- 
folk. This  command  provides  Instruction  to 
over  115,000  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
each  year.  Courses  vary  from  one  day  to  16 
weeks  and  average  six  to  eight  weeks  in  du- 
ration. These  schools  and  courses  run  the 
full  gamut  of  naval  warfare  and  operational 
skills  at  sea. 

These  courses  are  vital  to  assuring  that 
each  ship  is  manned  with  a  crew  capable  of 
making  It  perform  its  function  in  todays  so- 
phisticated operational  modes. 

Gn  average  each  Atlantic  Fleet  Gfficer 
and  enlisted  person  spends  almost  one 
month  each  year  in  training.  For  ships 
homeported  in  Norfolk,  this  process  Is  easily 
accommodated  since  it  is  possible  to  live  at 
home  or  aboard  ship  and  commute.  The 
training  doesn't  Involve  leaving  families  and 
friends.  It  is  done  without  added  travel  or 
per  diem  costs. 

By  contrast,  personnel  based  on  ships  in 
newly  established  homeports  will  experi- 
ence additional  family  separation  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  necessary  training. 
The  Navy  will  exrwrience  considerable  addi- 
tional costs  for  travel  and  per  diem.  How 
many  millions  of  dollars  this  wUl  be.  and  to 
what  degree  fleet  readiness  will  suffer,  I 
cannot  begin  to  estimate. 

Aside  from  training,  a  ship  and  its  crew  lo- 
cated in  Norfolk  is  serviced  locally  by  a  vast 
array  of  logistic  and  support  activities,  an 
infrastructure  unsurpassed  in  its  ability  to 
provide  service.  The  naval  complex  today  in- 
cludes more  than  3,000  buUdlngs  on  over 
4,500  acres  of  land  with  ten  miles  of  water 
front.  Gbviously  the  Navy  does  not  intend 
to  duplicate  those  facilities  else  where.  It 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  the  Hampton 
roads  facilities  that  are  relied  upon  by  a 
Staten  Island  battlegroup  although  at  a 
much  lower  level  of  efficiency  than  when 
serving  Norfolk  based  ships. 

The  Naval  Supply  Center  in  Norfolk  Is  the 
world's  largest  store.  It  provides  ships  in  the 
fleet  with  570.000  Items  from  food  stuffs 
and  clothing  to  tools  and  replacement  parts. 
It  Is  manned  by  over  4,000  employees, 
mostly  civilian  civil  service. 

Ships  based  locally  can  arrange  bearer 
pick  upe  of  urgently  needed  parts  or  sup- 


plies rather  than  wait  for  normal  delivery. 
What  would  the  sailor  on  Staten  Island  do? 
Even  when  provisioning  in  a  normal  fash- 
ion, transportation  to  Norfolk  baaed  ships 
involves  considerably  less  time  and  re- 
sources than  transportation  to  ships  outside 
the  Hampton  Roads  area. 

The  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard  with  over 
12,000  civUlan  employees  is  the  world's  larg- 
est shipyard  that  specializes  exclusively  in 
the  repair  and  modernization  of  Navy  ships. 
It  Is  the  single  best  source  of  Naval  ship 
repair  expertise  in  the  nation.  Its  employees 
work  on  and  are  familiar  with  the  full  range 
of  Navy  ships. 

The  capability  of  the  shipyard's  employ- 
ees and  the  shipyard's  shop  and  laboratory 
facilities  are  most  accessible  to  ships  home- 
ported  in  Norfolk. 

The  Navy  has  several  other  shore  based 
ship  repair  activities  located  in  the  Norfolk 
area  including  the  Readiness  Support 
Group  and  its  two  Shore  Intermediate 
Maintenance  Activities  at  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Station  and  Little  Creek  Amphibious  Base. 
In  addition,  there  are  always  at  least  two 
repair  ships  in  port  providing  services  for 
surface  ships  and  one  for  submarines. 

Services  from  all  these  activities  are  much 
more  timely,  efficient  and  effective  when 
provided  to  ships  homeported  in  Norfolk. 

Measuring  lost  efficiency  while  servicing 
remotely  located  ships  is  speculative  at  best. 
Would  a  20%  loss  be  overstating  the  issue? 
And  would  this  equate  annually  to  $10  mil- 
lion dollars?— 20  million?  The  real  price, 
though,  is  in  the  Impact  on  the  crews  and 
their  families  and  in  the  subsequent  re- 
duced readiness  of  the  ships. 

From  living  with  Navy  men  and  women  we 
know  the  importance  to  the  Navy  of  their 
morale.  Their  retention  on  active  duty  is  se- 
riously affected  by  several  factors  including: 

Time  away  from  families: 

Number  of  geographic  moves  which  re- 
quire uprooting  of  families  and  relocation; 

Availability  of  suitable  housing  and 
schools; 

Availability  of  personal  services  and  recre- 
ation: and 

Acceptance  by  the  community  at  large. 

Retention  of  Navy  members  will  clearly  be 
reduced  if  they  perceive  any  of  these  factors 
to  be  negatively  Impacted.  How  much  a 
shift  to  Staten  Island  or  another  non-tradi- 
tional port  might  affect  retention  is  specula- 
tive but  any  decrease  at  all  would  have  seri- 
ous economic  consequences  due  to  the  high 
cost  to  the  Navy  of  retraining  replacements. 

Most  time  away  from  family  is  dictated  by 
operational  and  repair  periods  which  would 
be  relatively  unaffected  by  a  strategic 
homer>ortlng  decision.  However,  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  family  separation  is  related 
to  the  training  periods  which  necessitate 
temporary  relocation  to  training  centers, 
primarily  Norfolk. 

Rotation  from  ship  to  ship  and  from  sea 
to  shore  is  another  necessary  part  of  Navy 
life.  In  Hampton  Roads,  because  of  the 
number  of  ships  homeported  there  and  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  shore  billets  avaU- 
able,  the  chances  of  relocation  being  re- 
quired during  these  transitions  is  consider- 
ably less  than  would  exist  in  one  of  the 
newly  established  homeports  with  Just  a  few 
ships  and  no  shore  billets.  This  means  that 
the  children  can  progress  in  one  school  and 
the  family  doesn't  have  to  endure  the 
wrenching  and  often  expensive  experience 
of  a  move. 

Equally  important,  there  la  significant 
cost  to  the  Navy  when  each  rotation  results 


in  relocation.  These  costs  certainly  amount 
to  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 

The  Navy  provides  extensive  medical  care 
in  Hampton  Roads  to  members  of  the  Navy 
and  their  dependents.  The  primary  delivery 
vehicle  is  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital 
which  had  approximately  30,000  admissions 
and  500,000  out-patients  in  1985.  This  care  is 
supplemented  by  three  Navy  medical  clinics 
and  four  Naval  dental  clinics  located 
throughout  Hampton  Roads. 

There  are  seven  Navy  credit  unions,  four 
commissary  stores  and  six  Navy  Exchanges 
located  thoughout  Hampton  Roads.  There 
Is  also  a  Legal  Services  Office,  three  Family 
Service  Centers  and  six  MUltary  Housing 
Gffices  to  assist  Navy  families  with  their 
problems. 

The  Navy  operates  several  fleet  recreation 
parks  locally  together  with  a  number  of  of- 
ficer and  enlisted  clubs.  Combined  with  sev- 
eral gymnasiums,  these  facilities  offer  supe- 
rior opportunities  for  the  leisure  time  of 
Navy  personnel  located  in  Hampton  Roads. 
All  of  these  facilities  and  their  operating 
organizations  were  created  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  most  when  the  dollar  would 
buy  much  more  than  it  will  today.  The  con- 
struction and  operating  costs  were  made 
possible  only  by  the  concentration  of  Navy 
personnel  in  Hampton  Roads.  Their  re-cre- 
ation to  support  relatively  few  ships  in  a 
new  homeport  such  as  SUten  Island  would 
ob-.iously  not  be  feasible  and  Is  not  Included 
in  the  400  million  dollar  Staten  Island  facili- 
ty cost.  But  they  are  vital  to  the  readiness 
and  morale  of  ships  and  crews  to  perform 
their  function.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
sight  of  that  fact. 

Today,  active  and  retired  military  and 
civil  service  workers  and  their  families  make 
up  about  half  of  the  population  of  Hampton 
Roads.  Much  of  the  remaining  half  has 
some  direct  involvement  with  either  Navy 
facilities  or  Navy /Marine  Corps,  personnel. 
It's  a  population  which  tends  to  be  unusual- 
ly supportive  of  our  military  and  its  leader- 
ship during  bad  times  as  well  as  good.  The 
Navy  is  a  part  of  our  community  and  has 
been  an  integral  part  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member. 

This  is  more  important  in  the  long  run 
than  the  bricks  and  mortar  which  dollars 
can  buy  and  fashion  into  facilities.  This 
community  support  and  acceptance  add  im- 
measurably to  the  quality  of  life  experi- 
enced by  our  'Wavy  families  in  Hampton 
Roads.  Equally  Important  these  Navy  fami- 
lies add  to  our  quality  of  life.  Navy  men  are 
leaders  of  our  Boy  Scout  troops;  Navy  men 
and  women  sing  in  our  choirs;  Navy  men 
run  our  Little  League  teams— and  their  sons 
and  daugthers  star  on  those  same  teams. 
The  total  Hampton  Roads  Navy /Communi- 
ty story  is  one  of  synergism  of  military/ 
public/private  sector  efforts  by  many  orga- 
nizations and  individuals.  It  can  not  be  du- 
pUcated.  n  has  been  buUding  for  many, 
many  yeai^  and  today  is  the  result  of  invest- 
ments, ndt  of  money,  but  of  lifetimes  of 
energy  on,  the  part  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people.  This  legacy  does  not  exist 
elsewhere. 

The  total  Navy  presence  on  Staten  Island 
would  amount  to  only  one  tenth  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  New  York  regional  population. 
The  diversity  of  Interests  normal  to  such  a 
situation  wUl  conflict  wtth  development  of 
community  support  comparable  to  that  ex- 
isting In  Hampton  Roads. 
In  conclusloo— 

First,  we  don't  represent  that  we  are  able 
to  perform  a  sophlstloated  evaluation  of  the 
additional  operating  and  support  costs  of  a 


newly  established  ship  basing  facility.  We 
have  absolutely  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
(30  million  per  year  per  facility  estimated 
by  the  GAG  is  much  closer  to  reality  than 
the  (6  million  estimated  by  the  Navy.  And 
of  course  even  this  higher  figure  disregards 
the  start  up  costs  which  are  a  part  of  any 
new  facility. 

Second:  No  ship  should  be  homeported 
where  there  is  less  than  complete  communi- 
ty backing.  Navy  families  should  not  be 
forced  to  live  where  the  Navy  is  not  wanted 
by  substantial  and  vocal  elements  of  the 
community.  Is  adequate  housing  available? 
Can  it  be  found  at  rates  Navy  families  can 
afford?  A  few  year  ago  lower  rated  Navy 
men  in  the  New  York  area  were  in  the  pov- 
erty group  and  had  to  be  subsidized  with 
food  stamps.  If  this  deployment  is  approved, 
will  the  Navy  have  to  come  back  to  you  Sen- 
ators for  additional  allowances  for  families 
because  of  the  high  costs  of  living? 

Finally,  let  me  remind  you  that,  siiHse  1798 
when  the  Navy  established  the  Gosport 
Navy  Yard.  Hampton  Roads  has  been  the 
Navy's  first  choice  for  the  creation  of  facili- 
ties to  moor  and  service  its  ships  and  to 
house,  train  and  support  its  personnel.  The 
original  choice  was  made  because  of  Hamp- 
tlon  Roads'  strategic  location  at  the  center 
of  the  nation's  East  Coast  and  because  of  its 
natural  harbor,  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  world.  None  of  that  has 
changed.  In  addition  we  now  can  proudly 
point  to  an  unequaled  existing  ship  and 
crew  support  complex  plus  total  community 
backing  for  Navy  ships  and  their  families. 
We  are  ready,  today,  to  support  those  ships 
being  considered  for  Inclusion  in  the  Navy's 
strategic  homeportlng  program. 

We  recognize  that  the  Staten  Island  Navy 
Base  would  have  strong  support  from  elect- 
ed city  and  federal  represenUtlves  who 
have  the  best  intereste  of  the  nation  and 
the  New  York  area  in  mind.  And.  we.  of 
course  acknowledge  that  the  Navy  presence 
will  bring  a  positive  economic  jenefit  wher- 
ever it  goes— whether  to  SUten  Island, 
Hampton  Roads  or  elsewhere. 

However,  we  are  convinced  that  the  real 
issue  here  is  not  what  the  Navy  contributes 
to  the  region  but  rather,  what  the  region 
contributes  to  the  Navy.  In  1957  the  Navy 
effected  a  re-distribution  of  the  Fleet  to  hew 
home  ports  only  to  reverse  the  process  when 
budgets  became  tighter  again.  To  quote  the 
great  Yogi  Berra,  'This  is  deja  vu  aU  over 
again."  We  urge  you  to  consider  all  factors, 
especially  economics,  fleet  readiness  and 
fleet  security  and  make  your  decision  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Ux.  President,  as  I 
have  said  earlier,  it  is  truly  preplexlng 
to  see  the  Navy  place  such  emphasis 
on  this  iU-thought-out  program.  It  is 
particularly  so  when  you  look  around 
and  see  what  the  Navy  Is  doing  to 
adjust  to  our  more  stringent  fiscal  cir- 
cumstances elsewhere  in  Its  budget. 
My  amendment  would  transfer  the 
funds  intended  for  facilities  at  Staten 
Island  and  Everett  to  the  Navy  muni- 
tions accoimt.  Let  me  just  briefly  tell 
my  colleagues  why  we  chose  the  Navy 
munitions  account.    - 

The  Navy  is  today  terribly  short  of 
munitions.  Adm.  Lee  Baggett,  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Atlantic 
Command,  stating  in  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  earlier 
this  year  that: 
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Correcting  ordnance  deficiencies,  both  in 
inventory  levels  and  weapons  capabiUtlea.  la 
nty  number  one  sustalnabillty  issue.  Al- 
though our  Inventories  are  improving,  as 
the  initiatives  of  the  past  few  years  result  in 
deliveries  of  ordnance  items,  shortages  will 
continue  to  exist  in  both  level  of  effort  and 
threat  munitions  into  the  I09O'8. 

The  fact  is  that  today  the  Navy  is 
still  cross-decking  ammunition.  That 
is,  they  are  taking  ammunition  off  of 
one  ship  that  is  coming  into  port  to 
put  it  on  another  ship  that  is  ready  to 
leave. 

Last  spring  the  then  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Admiral  Watkins,  stated 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  this  cross-decking  practice  would 
continue  imtil  1989.  But  that  was 
before  the  Navy  decided  to  strip  over 
$5  billion  out  of  its  plans  for  muni- 
tions purchases  in  fiscal  years  1987  to 
1990.  The  GAO  has  completed  a  ^' 
report  for  Senator  Glenn  which  com- 
pares the  Navy's  plans  at  this  time  last 
year  for  the  4-year  period  1987  to  1990 
with  this  year's  budget  request.  What 
the  GAO  has  discovered  is  that  the 
Navy  cut  25  percent  of  its  munitions  * 
request.  Last  year,  the  Navy  planned  ,- 
to  buy  49,721  missiles  and  torpedos 
over  that  4-year  period.  This  year,  for 
the  same  period  they  are  projecting  ■ 
purchases  of  37,238  torpedos  and  mis- 
siles, which  is  12,483  or  25  percent  less 
than  projected  last  year. 

The  Iftivy  made  these  serious  reduc- 
tions in  munitions  procurement  be- 
cause of  the  overall  fimdlng  limits 
that  they  are  now  facing.  But  this  will 
obviously  have  an  effect  on  whether 
the.  Navy  will  ever  be  able  to  eliminate 
cross-decking  of  its  munitions.  Cross- 
decking  or  serious  munitions  shortages 
are  going  to  continue  well  into  the 
next  decade.  The  precise  nimibers  In 
the  GAO  report  are  classified,  but  let 
me  tell  my  colleagues  we  are  very  far 
short  of  meeting  our  requirements.  We 
are  not  just  a  few  percentage  points  -  ^ 
short,  but  substantially  short,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  review  the  numbers 
with  any  of  my  colleagues  who  would 
like  io  do  so  privately. 

So  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  rather 
than  pouring  almost  a  billion  dollars 
over  the  next  4  years  into  opening  up 
new  and  unneeded  Navy  ports,  we  can 
address  the  very  real  needs  of  the 
Navy  for  sustainable  levels  of  muni- 
tions. Avoiding  a  hollow,  toothless 
Navy  has  to  be  a  higher  priority  than 
the  political  liuniry  of  new  ports. 

Unfortunately,  I  know  as  I  stand 
before  the  Senate  that  there  Is  far 
stronger  political  constituency  for  the 
new  ports  than  any  constituency  that 
may  exist  for  munitions  sustalnabillty. 
Bnt  at  a  time  of  no  growth  defense 
budgets,  I  firmly  believe,  we  aiust  come 
down  in  favor  of  maximizing  our  naval 
war-flghtlng  capabilities.  That  Is  what 
today's  debate  Is  about.  If  the  Senate 
goes  along  with  the  homeportlng  inlti-  - 
ative  and  if  then,  the  homeportlng  ini- 
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timtive  is  implemented.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  we  will  come  to  regret 
it  very  greatly  in  just  a  few  years  time. 

I  have  not  been  around  here  long 
enough  to  go  through  all  the  cycles  of 
base  openings  and  base  closings,  as 
some  of  my  more  senior  colleagues 
have.  But  those  cycles  are  probably  as 
inevitable  in  a  democracy  as  the  busi- 
ness cycle.  And  they  are  probably 
every  bit  as  painful  for  the  citizens  in- 
volved. Admiral  Bell  concluded  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  referring  to  his  own  ex- 
perience in  the  Navy  and  let  me  quote 
from  him: 

In  1957.  the  Navy  affected  a  redistribution 
of  the  fleet  to  new  homeports  only  to  re- 
verse the  process  when  budgets  became 
tighter  again.  To  quote  the  great  Yogi 
Berra,  this  is  deja  vu  all  over  again. 

Yogi  Berra  and  Admiral  Bell  have  it 
right.  I  hope  the  Senate,  on  a  biparti- 
san basis,  will  Join  the  House  in  reject- 
ing the  opening  of  new  bases  in  New 
York  in  Staten  Island  and  in  rejecting 
the  concept  of  spreading  seven  new 
ports  along  the  gulf  coast.  This  home- 
porting  initiative  is  going  to  look  more 
and  more  unaf fordable  as  time  goes  on 
and  the  cost  of  reversing  it,  both  eco- 
nomic and  political,  will  continue  to 
increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  Imow  there  are 
many  others  wishing  to  speak  both  for 
and  against  this  particular  amend- 
ment. Before  I  yield  the  floor,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  just 
take  about  30  seconds.  I  know  there 
are  other  Members  here  who  are 
deeply  involved  in  this  issue.  But  I 
wanted  to  take  time  to  note  for  all  of 
my  colleagues  that  the  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Washington 
[Mr.  ENaits],  has  presided  over  the 
Senate  now  for  100  hours,  a  remarka- 
ble task,  and  he  will  be  awarded  the 
golden  gavel  award  for  the  time  he  has 
dedicated  to  the  Senate  by  presiding 
during  the  99th  Congress.  So  I  certain- 
ly offer  my  congratulations  and  to 
those  who  understand  that  100  hours 
is  100  hours  around  this  place,  this  is  a 
long  time.  AU  of  us  are  grateful  for 
the  Senator's  dedication. 

(Applause.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  appreciates  those  remarks. 
Some  of  those  hours  have  been  more 
interesting  than  others. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAlOi.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  am 
not  going  to  spend  a  long  time  here 


today,  since  I  know  many  people  want 
to  speak,  in  order  to  respond  to  the 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  but  I  would 
like  to  simply  point  out  several  rele- 
vant facts  and  let  them  speak  for 
themselves.  These  relevant  facts  re- 
spond to  people  who  will  not  come  for- 
ward to  express  their  views  or  the 
people  who  in  casual  conversation  pass 
on  rumors.  Let  me  set  the  record 
straight,  Mr.  President.  We  have  two 
former  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  who 
serve  in  this  body.  Both  of  those 
former  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  have 
endorsed  the  new  home  port  concept. 
We  hear  from  those  who  say  they 
oppose  it,  but  when  we  held  hearings, 
comprehensive  hearings,  only  one 
person  came  forward  to  testify  in  op- 
position to  it.  We  had  people  testify  on 
behalf  of  it.  We  had  letters  sent  by 
five  former  Chiefs  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 
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Let  me  read  a  simple  statement  from 
Admiral  Crowe  as  to  the  importance  of 
Navy  homeporting: 

The  strategic  homeporting  plan  will  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  our  national 
strategy  and  to  our  military  capacity  to  re- 
spond effectively  during  crisis  or  war.  I  urge 
your  support  for  its  implemenUtion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  me  quickly  re- 
spond to  all  the  statements  about  poli- 
tics by  saying  that  the  only  people  in 
this  body  who  have  served  in  such  a 
high  capacity  in  the  Navy  as  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  both  support  it. 
Five  former  Chiefs  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, who  no  longer  serve  in  active 
duty,  who  have  retired,  whose  retire- 
ment is  secure,  have  endorsed  it. 

We  held  a  hearing  and  gave  every- 
body an  opportunity  to  come  forward 
and  make  their  case.  The  only  person 
who  made  a  case  in  opposition  to  it, 
represented  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

So,  if  you  are  simply  going  to  try  to 
cite  authority,  we  can  line  up  brass 
forever;  we  can  cite  decisions  made  by 
people  who  have  more  knowledge  on 
this  subject  than  most  Members  have, 
who  clearly  support  this  on  strategic 
grounds.  So  I  am  going  to  limit  my 
comments  not  to  this  area  but  to  two 
other  areas. 

First,  I  should  like  to  talk  about  the 
fact  that  we  have  committed  almost 
$50  billion  during  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  build  130  new  warships.  We 
currently  have  about  100  ships  sta- 
tioned at  Norfolk  and  about  100  ships 
stationed  in  San  Diego.  We  are  berth- 
ing ships  three  abreast  in  San  Diego.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  anylK)dy  here 
who  would  argue  that  we  do  not  have 
substantial  crowding  in  Norfolk,  that 
we  are  not  double-berthing  and  in 
some  cases  triple-berthing  there;  and 
that  if  we  do  not  build  new  home  ports 
for  these  130  ships  that  will  be  built 
by  1992,  we  are  going  to  end  up  with 


roughly  150  ships  at  Norfolk.  150  ships 
at  San  Diego  which  would  be  half  of 
the  ships  in  the  American  fleet  in  two 
home  ports. 

I  do  not  believe  that  makes  sense 
strategically,  and  I  know  it  does  not 
make  sense  in  terms  of  economy  of 
scale  or  in  terms  of  quality  of  life  of 
those  who  serve  in  the  uniform  of  this 
country. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  siting  of 
these  home  ports  has  been  made  with 
great  involvement  by  those  who  have 
demonstrated  leadership  in  national 
defense.  We  are  here  today  debating 
and  will  vote  on  the  overall  homeport- 
ing concept.  We  will  debate  here  and 
vote  on  the  funding  for  the  first  two 
homeports— one  at  Everett,  WA.  and 
one  in  the  New  York  Harbor.  But,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  not  just  debating 
those  two  home  ports.  We  are  debat- 
ing the  entire  concept,  which  includes 
gulf  coast  homeporting. 

Mr.  President,  so  strong  was  the 
competition  for  homeporting  along 
the  gulf  that  Corpus  Christi  raised  its 
taxes  to  put  up  $25  million.  That  is 
not  promises;  that  is  money  on  the 
decks.  The  Texas  Legislature,  which 
meets  this  very  day  to  debate  how  it  is 
going  to  deal  with  a  $3  billion  deficit, 
put  $25  million  on  the  deck  as  our 
commitment  for  cost  sharing. 

In  fact,  on  the  gulf  coast,  40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  homeporting  will  be  paid 
by  the  local  taxpayers,  and  the  local 
and  State  governments.  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  never  has  the  U.S. 
Navy  gotten  the  buy  that  it  will  get  in 
gulf  coast  homeporting. 

I  believe  that  if  you  go  back  and  look 
at  the  overall  package  in  terms  of  com- 
mitments made  for  housing  provided 
through  municipalities  and  bond  sales, 
commitments  made  for  infrastructure 
in  the  various  home  ports,  you  will 
find  that  over  $150  million  of  conunit- 
ments  have  been  made  by  those  who 
want  to  play  a  leadership  role  in  pro- 
viding for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  homeporting 
is  important.  It  is  important  strategi- 
cally. We  have  invested  almost  $50  bil- 
lion to  build  a  new  fleet.  Does  it  not 
make  sense  to  invest  $800  million  to 
put  the  fleet  where  it  will  be  needed, 
to  put  it  in  areas  where  we  can  main- 
tain the  quality  of  life  that  has  been 
essential  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
the  finest  young  men  and  women  who 
have  ever  worn  the  uniform  of  this 
country?  I  think  it  makes  sense. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  overcrowding  at  San  Diego 
and  Norfolk  as  a  result  of  this  deci- 
sion. The  number  of  ships  there  will 
grow;  the  crowding  problem  will  con- 
tinue. But  the  crowding  problem  will 
not  be  as  bad  as  it  would  be  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  action. 

I  believe  that  if  you  look  at  the  local 
contribution  and  the  local  support  for 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  areas  that  are 


being  planned  for  homeporting,  you 
are  going  to  find  that  this  is  a  good  de- 
cision, a  good  decision  strategically,  a 
good  decision  economically,  a  good  de- 
cision in  terms  of  quality  of  life. 

After  having  invested  $50  billion  in 
building  a  fleet,  let  us  not  fail  to  pro- 
vide $800  million  to  put  that  fleet  in 
an  area  where  it  can  be  used.  To  do 
that,  Mr.  President,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  busring  a  fancy  car.  spending 
tremendous  amounts  of  money  on  it, 
and  not  buUding  a  garage. 

I  believe  this  is  a  reasonable  propos- 
al. I  strongly  support  it. 

My  State  Is  not  going  to  be  directly 
affected  by  the  vote  today.  But  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  know  that  I  have 
looked  at  this  proposal,  that  I  have 
looked  at  it  strategically  and  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents,  quality  of  life, 
and  I  strongly  support  the  overall 
homeporting  concept. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  the 
vote  today,  we  will  not  just  defeat  this 
amendment.  I  hope  that  we  will  defeat 
it  overwhelmingly  and,  in  doing  so,  ap- 
prove, once  and  for  all.  Navy  home- 
porting.  This  must  be  done  so  that  we 
may  get  on  with  the  Job  of  building 
the  home  ports  that  will  be  needed  to 
project  American  power  into  the  Car- 
ibbean, to  project  American  power 
into  the  northern  Pacific  and  through 
the  Atlantic  sealanes,  to  keep  Ivan 
back  from  the  gate,  to  keep  the  world 
free,  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwrrz).  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas,  who  I  think  has  made  an  excel- 
lent statement. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting arguments  I  have  heard  today  is 
that  those  who  are  for  the  home  port 
are  for  it  for  political  reasons;  where- 
as, the  other  side,  those  who  oppose  it, 
somehow  have  this  mantle  of  national 
interest.  That  would  make  sense  if  the 
proposal  did  not  originate  with  the 
Navy,  was  not  strongly  supported  by 
the  Navy  itself. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  made  a  special  appointment  with 
me,  as  he  may  have  with  other  Mem- 
bers in  this  body,  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  talking  about  homeporting  and 
securing  my  support  for  the  home- 
porting  issue. 
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In  fact,  it  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  who  asked  that  I  come  out  here 
and  speak  on  the  issue.  I  must  say  I 
was  a  very  easy  mark  because  it  so 
happens  that  the  city  of  Lake  Charles 
has  a  very  modest  but  important  in- 
vestment in  the  home  port. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  perfect  sense 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  be  for 
home  port.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a 


strategic  genius  to  understand  that  if 
you  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket, 
you  make  a  more  lucrative  target.  You 
make  a  more  lucrative  target  not  only 
for  nuclear  attack  but  for  being  able 
to  bottle  up  two  ports.  If  you  have  all 
your  strategic  assets  in  two  ports  you 
can  bottle  it  up  by  air  attack,  by  sub- 
marine attack,  by  blockade,  by  mines. 
By  whatever  way  there  is,  you  can 
blockade  or  block  up  and  prevent  from 
moving  if  you  have  all  of  your  strate- 
gic eggs  in  two  baskets. 

What  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  says 
is  that  it  is  a  very  high  priority  for 
him  to  disperse  those  assets. 
Mr.  President,  he  makes  good  sense. 
Second,  Mr.  President,  I  find  it  espe- 
cially interesting  and  almost  amusing 
that  we  should  have  the  argimient 
that  Navy  people  are  against  this 
movement  because  of  austerity. 

Mr.  President,  surely  there  are  some 
people  I  guess  in  San  Diego  who  do 
not  want  to  move  and  some  in  Norfolk 
who  do  not  want  to  move,  and  there 
are  also  probably  scores  of  them  who 
are  thinking  about  having  to  move  to 
San  Diego  or  having  to  move  to  Nor- 
folk who  would  strongly  support  this 
because  those  happen  to  be  two  of  the 
most  crowded  bases  in  the  country.  As 
the  Senator  from  Texas  pointed  out, 
you  have  double  berthing  and  triple 
berthing  at  San  Diego  and,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  terms  of  housing  it  is  especial- 
ly crowded  and  I  can  tell  you— I  was 
just  out  in  San  Diego  about  3  weeks 
ago— that  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
places  in  th*  country  to  live. 

If  you  want  a  cheap  place  to  live, 
you  go  to  a  place  that  does  not  have  a 
huge  military  complex  like  the  giilf 
coast,  and  I  can  tell  you,  you  can  buy 
housing  for  a  song  on  the  gulf  coast 
compared  to  the  west  coast  or  indeed 
compared  to  Norfolk. 

In  terms  of  quality  of  life,  I  think 
the  best  place  you  could  possibly  move 
would  be  on  the  gulf  coast  and  in  Ev- 
erett, WA.  I  must  say  when  we  all 
went  up  to  Scoop  Jacltson's  funeral, 
that  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  places 
on  the  face  of  the  United  States  to 
live.  I  would  guess  the  competition  to 
get  in  on  a  move  to  Everett,  WA, 
would  be  very  keen  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  is  very 
simple.  We  ought  to  support  the  Navy, 
support  the  Secretary  of  Navy,  not  be- 
cause of  politics,  but  for  the  opposite 
reason,  because  of  survivability,  be- 
cause of  sustainability,  because  that  is 
where  the  strategic  interests  of  this 
country  are. 

One  final  thought,  Mr.  President.  If 
the  balloon  goes  up  and  we  all  pray 
that  it  does  not,  and  we  have  to 
embark  a  lot  of  American  soldiers, 
they  are  not  all  going  to  be  embarked 
at  San  Diego  and  at  Norfolk.  A  huge 
proportion  of  those  are  going  to  be 
embarked  on  the  gulf  coast  ports  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  bases  are,  that 
is  where  they  would  have  to  be  em- 
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barked.  They  are  going  to  need  protec- 
tion. You  are  going  to  need  a  presence 
out  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  You  are 
going  to  need  a  Naval  presence  in 
other  places  other  than  just  the  two 
ports. 

Can  you  imagine  if  we  had  only  two 
air  bases  in  this  country?  Why,  the  air 
Force  would  be  down  here  immediate- 
ly and  say  "We  need  to  disperse  these 
assets;  they  are  vulnerable  with  only 
two  bases  involved." 

The  same  thing  is  equally  true,  the 
same  arguments  pertain  and  for  the 
very  same  reason  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  not  just  supporting  but  he  is 
strongly  supporting  and  strongly  anx- 
ious to  approve  the  homeporting  issue. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  will  defeat 

the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  New  Mexico, 
and  with  all  due  consideration  for  a 
warm  friend  from  Louisiana  I  am 
amused  by  the  suggestion  that  there  Is 
not  a  little  bit  of  politics  in  this.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  friend  from  Louisiana 
openly  states  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  urged  him  to  come  to  the  floor, 
and  I  have  no  problem  with  that. 

One  of  the  facts  that  should  be 
known  by  everybody  in  the  Senate  by 
now  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  his  folks  have  been  lobbying  all 
100  Senators  for  months  about  this 
Issue,  calling  back  to  their  respective 
States  to  other  public  officials,  pulling 
out  all  the  stops,  and  there  is  about  as 
much  politics  in  this  particular  issue 
on  this  bill  as  anything  we  will  deal 
with  on  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

Now,  because  a  lot  of  folks  might 
come  over  here  thinking  "I  want  to 
follow  the  committee,"  let  us  first  talk 
about  the  result  in  the  committee.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  when  this  matter  was 
first  considered  in  the  committee  it 
was  considered  on  a  question  of 
whether  we  would  release  the  funds 
from  the  prior  year,  the  funds  we  had 
fenced. 

My  friend  from  New  Mexico  stated 
his  position  which  was  carefully  con- 
sidered. There  was  a  lot  of  discussion. 
And  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  on  the 
first  vote  there  was  a  9-9  tie. 

I  think  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
have  great  personal  regard  for  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee 
ought  to  know  that  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  voted 
against  the  release  of  these  funds  and 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  and  I  will  assert  this  with 
no  apology  to  anyone,  know  more 
about  what  we  are  doing  in  that  com- 
mittee than  anyone  else  on  that  com- 
mittee. The  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  opposed  this  program. 

Now  later  they  found  a  vote.  And 
the  ultimate  result  was  on  a  10  to  9 
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vote  against  the  Chair  and  against  the 
ranking  minority  member.  This  whole 
homeporting  monster  escaped  from 
the  committee. 

Now  do  not  anyone  delude  himself 
into  thinking  here  that  you  are  Just 
voting  on  this  $141  million.  This  $141 
million  is  chicken  feed.  This  $141  mil- 
lion is  the  first  or  rather  really  the 
second.  I  think  I  would  be  correct  in 
saying,  the  second  puny  installment 
on  a  massively  expensive  system  that 
is  going  to  cost  billions  of  dollars. 

We  knocked  down  the  fence  on  $79 
million  and  now  we  are  opening  up  the 
gates  for  $141  million  and  after  that 
money  will  cascade  out  of  this  home- 
port  concept  and  flood  Congress,  liter- 
ally inundate  Congress. 

Now,  my  friends  in  the  Senate,  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  began  to 
talk  to  us  all  about  releasing  these 
funds,  he  wanted  to  do  that  before  we 
started  talking  about  MilCon  projects 
this  year.  Why?  Why  did  he  want  to 
do  it?  Why  did  he  want  to  open  the 
gate?  Why  did  he  want  to  knock  down 
the  fence  before  we  talked  about 
BfilCon  this  year?  I  will  tell  you  why: 
because  he  knew,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Senate,  he  knew  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
others  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
MilCon  and  ultimately  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  be  faced  with  the  very  unpleas- 
ant and  unpalatable  task  of  cutting 
$1.2  billion.  $1.2  billion  in  MUCon  out 
of  the  DOD  authorization  bill  this 
year. 
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And  here  is  the  book.  Everybody  is 
in  this  book:  a  little  piece  of  all  of  you 
inhere. 

And  so  he  did  not  want  to  go  in 
where  he  had  to  defend  his  project 
against  everybody  else's  project.  No, 
he  wanted  to  get  that  out  in  front, 
knock  down  the  fence,  get  the  79, 
come  around,  get  the  141  and  knock 
over  the  gate.  That  is  what  he  did  in 
raw  power. 

I  want  to  read  you  some  things  that 
were  cut  out.  some  sample  military 
projects  in  the  military  construction 
budget  in  the  $1.2  billion  we  cut  out. 
We  cut  Army  family  housing  for  fami- 
lies to  Uve  in.  $110  million:  Navy 
family  housing,  $63  million;  Air  Force 
family  housing  $14  million. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of 
what  we  did  to  the  Army  at  Port 
Walnwrlght,  AK,  for  New  Light  facili- 
ties, we  cut  $30  million.  At  Fort  Camp- 
bell. KY,  aircraft  maintenance  hangar 
knocked  out,  $16.5  million.  At  Fort 
Drum,  NY,  for  New  Light  division  fa- 
cility, cut  out  $32  million. 

And  the  Navy  itself,  a  training  facili- 
ty at  San  Francisco  for  a  fire  fighting 
training  facility,  $9.3  million  cut  out. 
An  air  station  in  Hawaii.  $6  million. 
Surface  warfare  officer  school  in 
Rhode  Island,  a  training  facility.  $8 


million.    Navy    weapons    station    in 
Charleston.  $16  million. 

I  could  go  on.  But  the  book  is  full  of 
it.  But  he  did  not  go  in  there  with  ev- 
erybody else  and  take  his  share  of  the 
cut.  He  went  out  the  door  first. 

Now,  I  do  not  have  any  problem  with 
people  working  their  bills.  You  know, 
that  is  part  of  the  system.  It  is  a  great 
country  we  live  in.  But  the  question  of 
the  strategic  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation is  so  much  inferior  to  the  simple 
raw  politics  of  what  is  being  done  that 
it  is  not  even  a  close  call. 

Now,  in  the  next  5  years— 5  years; 
forget  about  the  $79  million  you  spent 
and  the  $141  million  we  are  talking 
about  here,  the  foot-in-the-door 
stuff— in  the  next  5  years,  the  passage 
of  this  bill  is  going  to  cost  $540  million 
for  military  construction  and  about 
$300  million  in  annual  operating  and 
support  costs.  What  did  our  staff  find? 
The  armed  services  staff  found  that 
the  strategic  benefits  of  homeporting, 
if  any— I  want  to  emphasize  "if  any"— 
are  marginal,  because  with  modem 
surveillance  systems,  there  is  little 
conventional  threat  to  our  ports.  The- 
chance  of  a  repetition  of  Pearl  Harbor 
at  Norfolk  or  Charleston  or  San  Diego, 
the  staff  foimd  extremely  remote. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
concluded  that  the  real  cost  of  build- 
ing new  ports  will  be  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more  than  the  Navy  es- 
timate. But  what  is  the  Navy  estimate? 
The  Navy  estimate  is  $799  million 
building  the  ports.  So  you  have  the 
military  construction,  but  you  also 
have  the  annual  operating  and  sup- 
port costs,  to  worry  about  you  have 
got  the  building  of  the  ports,  which 
will  cost  $799  million— the  Navy 
admits  to  that— but  it  will  be  hundreds 
of  millions  more. 

Now,  the  Navy  figure  does  not  in- 
clude housing,  for  instance.  The  Navy 
figure  does  not  include  housing,  espe- 
cially in  New  York  City  where  the  av- 
erage cost  of  renting  a  one-bedroom 
house  is  about  $900  a  month;  or 
needed  dredging  in  Everett,  WA,  or 
other  enhancement  programs  neces- 
sary to  get  the  bases  to  full  operating 
capacity. 

The  Armed  Services  Committle 
staff— now  this  is  our  staff,  the  ex- 
perts we  pay  that  you  authorize  us  to 
hire— say  that  full  operating  capacity 
will  cost  at  least  $1.6  billion.  And  they 
say  it  could  be  as  much  as.  that's  the 
operating  and  service  cost  which  the 
Navy  says  is  $30  million  to  $50  million 
a  year  could  be  as  much  as  $2  billion  a 
year— $2  billion  a  year. 

My  friends,  you  are  getting  into 
something  here,  I  am  telling  you,  that 
has  no  bottom  to  it.  This  thing  is 
going  to  eat  us  alive. 

Last  year,  on  the  DOD  authorization 
bill,  we  fought  for  a  couple  of  days  on 
this  floor  about  the  question  of  closing 
bases.  Do  you  remember  that?  Could  it 
have  only  been  last  year  we  were  going 


to  close  them  and  now  we  are  going  to 
open  nine  new  ones?  Last  year,  we 
fought  for  days  because  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  wanted  to  close  21  bases  on 
a  hit  list  he  had.  And  today,  almost 
without  a  glance,  it  looks  like  we  are 
going  to  open  nine  new  ones.  It  is  a 
miracle.  It  is  a  miracle. 

Now,  I  think  the  deficit  is  getting 
worse.  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  has 
got  us  up  against  the  wall  all  the  time. 
We  are  trying  to  pass  new  triggers  to 
do  something  about  it.  And  everybody 
goes  home  at  night  and  says,  "How 
will  I  get  through  next  week?  How  are 
we  going  to  do  this?  What  will  we 
cut?" 

Well,  if  it  is  worse,  how  come  we 
were  going  to  close  21  last  year  and  we 
are  going  to  have  nine  new  ones  this 
year? 

Now,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  a  very  thoughtful  member  of  our 
committee.  What  does  he  ask  to  do 
with  this  $141  million  that  is  in  there 
now?  I  think  it  is  $141,600,000.  He  says 
instead  of  going  into  this  grandiose 
scheme,  this  ambitious  scheme,  this 
dream,  this  expensive  dream,  take  the 
$141  million  and  spend  it  on  some- 
thing we  need— buy  munitions. 

Do  you  know  the  trouble  with  that? 
Munitions  does  not  have  any  constitu- 
ency. Nobody  gives  a  continental  dam 
about  buying  munitions.  About  the 
most  unsophisticated,  the  least  excit- 
ing subject  you  can  talk  about  here  is 
buying  some  munitions. 

But  what  did  Adm.  Lee  Baggett  say, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  U.S.  At- 
lantic Command,  in  his  testimony 
before  our  committee?  Here  is  what  he 
says: 

Correcting  ordnance  deficiencies,  both  In 
inventory  levels  and  weapons  capabilities,  is 
my  No.  1  sustainable  issue.  Aithough  our  in- 
ventories are  improving  as  the  initiatives  of 
the  past  few  years  result  in  deliveries  of  ord- 
nance items,  shortages  will  continue  to  exist 
in  both  levels  of  effort  and  that  munitions 
into  the  1990's. 

Last  year,  the  Navy  planned  to  buy 
49,721  missiles  and  torpedoes.  Rough 
that  out  at  50,000.  Last  year,  the  Navy 
was  going  to  buy  50,000  missiles  and 
torpedoes  over  this  4-year  period. 

But  this  year,  this  year,  the  Navy 
has  come  back.  What  do  they  want  to 
buy?  Only  37,000,  instead,  over  the 
next  4  years,  cutting  back  the  missiles 
and  torpedoes  25  percent.  Why?  There 
is  a  political  constituency  for  home- 
porting  and  it  is  stronger  than  the 
constituency  for  munitions. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  about  to  conclude. 

Mr.  DAMATO.  Just  on  that  point. 
Would  you  yield  for  a  question  Just  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  DIXON.  If  my  colleague  would 
permit.  I  wlU  conclude  in  a  second, 
then  I  will  t>e  glad  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  DIXON.  Let  me  just  say  this  in 
conclusion.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  a 
whole  lot  about  what  we  should  be 
doing  in  connection  with  all  matters  of 
things  concerning  our  armed  services. 
I  do  not  come  here  holding  myself  out 
for  any  special  degree  of  expertise. 
But  I  want  to  say  these  two  things 
quickly  in  closing:  The  people  who 
know  best  in  the  committee,  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member,  are 
against  this.  They  are  not  going  to 
talk  here,  probably,  frankly;  I  see 
their  chairs  are  empty. 
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They  are  against  it.  The  people  that 
know  best  are  against  it.  Second,  I  am 
ranking  on  the  preparedness  subcom- 
mittee and  I  know  what  I  hear.  And 
the  service  chiefs  come  in,  and  they 
put  up  the  charts.  What  do  the  charts 
say?  The  charts  say  that  the  worst 
thing  that  has  happened  to  us  in  con- 
nection with  our  conventional  forces 
in  this  country  is  that  the  spare  parts 
chart  is  going  down,  and  the  muni- 
tions chart  is  going  down  over  the 
next  5  years.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  wants  to  bring  that  thing  up  a 
little  bit  and  get  us  some  munitions.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea. 

I  would  say  that  whUe  I  know  this  is 
probably  an  impossible  task  and  the 
votes  are  no  doubt  here  to  defeat  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  say  in  conclu- 
sion it  is  my  judgment  that  in  the  long 
nm,  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most 
expensive  and  important  undertakings 
involving  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BENTSEN  and  Mr.  D'AMATO 
and  Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  have  been  on  the 
floor  and  have  listened  with  interest 
to  the  four  previous  speakers  on  this 
subject.  And  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  eloquence  of  my  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  do  not  wish  to  impede  his  arguments. 
I  must  say  that  I  was  also  impressed 
with  the  case  made  by  the  proponent 
and  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  He 
did  the  best  Job  he  possibly  could  with 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  extremely 
difficult,  perhaps  an  impossible  case. 
If  anyone  could  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  done  that. 

As  I  listened  to  him,  I  believe  that  I 
heard  the  three  different  strands,  the 
three  separate  strands  to  his  argument 
in  favor  of  his  amendment.  The  first 
was  that  there  was  no  strategic  justifi- 
cation for  dispersing  the  fleet  and  for 
homeporting.  The  second  was  that  it 
costs  too  much,  an  argimient  repeated 
eloquently  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, and  the  third  was  it  was  bad  for, 
and  unpopular  with,  the  personnel  of 
the  Navy. 


I  say  he  did  well  in  connection  with 
a  very  difficult  argument  for  just  this 
reason:  He  places  himself,  with  respect 
to  the  argimients  that  there  is  no  stra- 
tegic justification  for  these  home 
ports,  in  opposition  to  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  to  the  two  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy  who  serve  in 
this  body,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  is  himself 
an  tulmiral  in  the  Navy,  to  a  wide 
range  of  former  naval  Chiefs  of  Staff 
who  no  longer  could  be  said  to  have 
any  particular  or  specific  interest  in 
this. 

It  was  not  he  but  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  who  said  that  the  committee 
found  at  best  the  most  marginal  justi- 
fication for  this  proposal.  Yet,  when  I 
pick  up  the  report  for  the  bill  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  I  see  the  follow- 
ing: That  the  committee  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  extensively  review  the 
Secreflary  of  the  Navy's  strategic  home 
port  ^tiative.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
the  cqpunittee  that  the  strategic  value 
of  tnm  plan  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated. 

That  does  not  seem  to  be  a  condi- 
tional or  a  marginal  approval  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
in  this  connection  is  difficult,  of 
course,  in  addition  because  it  flies  in 
the  face  of  common  sense.  We  have  a 
Navy  as  we  have  an  Army  and  an  Air 
Force,  of  course,  to  protect  the  nation- 
al security  of  the  United  States.  We 
made  the  decision  that  that  Navy 
should  be  of  approximately  600  ves- 
sels. It  would  seem  to  this  Senator 
that  the  proposition  that  we  should 
not  have  half  of  those  vessels  in  two 
single  ports,  where  they  are  extremely 
crowded,  where  their  movement  is  dif- 
ficult, and  their  dispersal  absent  would 
be  an  extremely  difficult  argiunent  to 
make.  I  must  say  with  all  respect  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  has  made  that  argu- 
ment successfully. 

Ob^^ously,  if  we  are  providing  for 
the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  well  off  to  cover  both 
the  northem  Pacific  approaches  to 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  south- 
em  Pacific  approaches,  the  northem 
Atlantic  approaches  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  southern  Atlantic 
approaches,  and  the  Caribbean  which 
is  so  vital  to  our  national  security. 

Obviously,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  much  more  likely  form  of  conflict 
in  which  the  United  States  could  find 
itself,  that  is  to  say  the  kind  of  minor 
conflicts  in  which  it  has  found  itself 
even  in  the  last  few  years,  we  are 
better  off  having  the  navy  dispersed 
among  a  wide  range  of  number  of 
ports  than  we  are  concentrated  in  a 
single  area. 

Obviously,  if  we  fear,  as  we  do,  some 
kind  of  terrorism  or  sabotage,  we  are 
better  off  having  navy  ships  in  a  wide 


number  of  ports  rather  than  in   a 
simple  handful  of  ports. 

In  short,  the  argument  for  dispersal 
of  a  large  and  a  varied  and  a  strong 
navy,  a  dispersal  in  which  logistical 
units  of  the  Navy  can  be  kept  togeth- 
er, a  battleship  task  force,  a  carrier 
task  force,  and  the  like  seems  to  me  to 
be  overwhelming,  and  not  met  simply 
by  the  argiunent  of  even  Members  in 
this  body  which  would  fly  in  the  face 
of  all  appropriate  strategic  doctrine, 
and  the  priorities  of  the  Navy  itself. 

The  second  argiunent  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  that,  in  any  event, 
this  costs  too  much.  I  need  not  spend  a 
great  deal  of  my  time  on  that  subject 
as  it  was  covered  so  well  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Texas.  As  he  pointed 
out,  we  have  spent  some  $50  billion  to 
create  an  effective  and  a  modem  navy 
by  building  or  being  in  the  process  of 
building  some  130  new  ships.  The  costs 
with  which  we  are  involved  here 
today,  not  just  directly,  but  indirectly, 
adding  not  Just  two  ports  which  are 
the  technical  subject  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  San  Francisco  and  the  gulf 
ports  in  addition,  is  estimated  to  be 
$800  million,  and  the  wildest  and  un- 
supported accusations  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  amendment  only  go  a 
modest  amount  above  that. 

Should  we  not  spend  2  percent  of 
what  we  are  dealing  with  in  these  new 
Navy  ships  to  see  to  it  that  they  are 
properly  and  more  safely  and  more  ef- 
fectively stationed?  It  seems  to  me 
that  argument  is  almost  impossible  to 
make.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  even 
in  a  time  of  great  budget  austerity, 
even  at  a  time  at  which  his  budget  is 
being  cut  very,  very  sharply,  regards 
this  homeporting,  this  dispersal  of 
Navy  ships  as  an  extremely  high  prior- 
ity; high  enough  so  that  he  is  wUling 
to  give  up  the  cost  of  one  ship,  one  de- 
stroyer—one destroyer  is  the  gross 
cost  of  these  Navy  home  ports,  not  the 
net  cost  because  of  course  at  least  half 
and  perhaps  three-quarters  of  the  in- 
vestment which  is  proposed  here 
would  have  to  be  made  in  any  event  to 
improve  to  even  reasonable  adequacy 
ports  which  exist  at  the  present  time. 
So,  of  all  proposals  which  would  be 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  the  pro- 
posal that  we  spend  not  even  $800  mil- 
lion properly  to  disperse  a  $50  billion 
new  Navy,  seems  to  me  to  be  insup- 
portable. 

The  final  argimient  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  one  that  I  find 
quite  paradoxical.  I  rather  imagine 
that  my  two  colleagues  from  New 
York  and  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia will  do  so  as  well.  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  from  the  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  written.  He 
says,  "But  perhaps  the  most  serious 
consequence  of  the  Navy  homeporting 
plan  is  the  negative  effect  that  it  will 
have   on  Navy   persoimel   and   their 
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families.  Increased  time  away  from 
families,  geographical  moves."  and  I 
quote  again,  "and  a  relative  austerity 
at  the  new  bases  in  terms  of  communi- 
ty services  traditionally  available  at 
Navy  ports." 

I  suspect  my  two  colleagues  from 
New  York  will  be  surprised  to  be  told 
that  there  are  no  traditional  social 
services  and  community  services  avail- 
able in  the  largest  city  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  luiow  my  col- 
league from  California  will  be  sur- 
prised at  that  accusation  about  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  And  I  must  say 
that  I  am  when  it  refers  to  Puget 
Sound,  which  already  has  more  than 
one  naval  station,  and  Navy  personnel 
who  would  be  surprised  to  be  told  that 
they  must  live  in  austerity  far  from 
training,  far  from  any  traditional 
Navy  supports.  I  strongly  suspect  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas, 
who  is  on  the  floor,  will  express  sur- 
prise at  Texas  being  characterized  in 
that  fashion,  as  will  the  other  gulf 
ports. 

It  simply  is  not  the  case.  In  fact, 
living  conditions  for  members  of  the 
UJS.  Navy  who  are  stationed  at  these 
places  will  be  improved  rather  than  be 
harmed. 
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The  ability  of  the  Navy  to  recruit 
wiU  be  enhanced  rather  than  hurt  by 
the  proposition  that  there  will  be 
more  than  simply  two  major  naval  sta- 
tions in  the  country. 

In  other  words,  all  three  of  those  ar- 
guments are  in  error. 

The  rejection  of  this  amendment  on 
the  building  of  Navy  home  ports  is 
proper  and  appropriate  as  a  strategic 
doctrine.  It  is  a  wise  and  relatively 
modest  investment.  It  will  be  good  for. 
and  popular  with,  the  persotmel  who 
are  stationed  in  these  places. 

For  each  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  that  my  colleagues 
strongly  reject  the  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
discussing  a  major  issue,  not  simply 
one  that  is  economic  but  one  that  is 
strategic.  It  is  an  issue  that  I  think  in 
context,  would  be  placed  along  with 
the  discrepancy  which  this  Congress 
effectively  provided  our  President 
when  we  provided  him  a  0-3-3  progres- 
sion in  real  growth  in  the  Defense 
budget  as  part  of  our  mandate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense. 

Let  us  get  some  of  these  costs  to- 
gether with  the  economic  and  political 
implications.  The  program  has  been 
charged  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
as  being  purely  political,  and  with 
money  cawrading  in  future  years  from 
the  coffers,  so  let's  get  down  to  cases. 

Last  year  we  in  effect  promised  the 
President  $320  billion  this  year  in  de- 


fense. We  are  now  fooling  around  with 
a  sum  of  around  $290  billion  at  best. 
$30  billion  less,  and  we  are  still  putting 
ornaments  on  the  budgetary  Christ- 
mas tree,  which  will  probably  make  se- 
questration or  further  cuts  in  defense 
by  some  other  device  necessary. 

This  Senator  is  not  one  who  plays 
politics  with  defense.  Indeed,  I  hope 
that  the  body  as  a  whole  will  recognize 
that  our  principal  mandate  as  Sena- 
tors of  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  and 
that  because  of  politics  we  are  perhaps 
losing  sight  of  that. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  may  have 
had  some  inspiration  for  his  extremely 
spirited  speech,  which  used  such 
words,  as  I  mentioned,  as  "cascading," 
and  which  referred  to  actual  base  clos- 
ings as  "a  miracle." 

The  Senator  said  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  was  last  year  in  favor  of 
certain  base  closings.  Now  he  wants  to 
establish  new  bases. 

Let  us  look  into  that  issue. 

Indeed,  last  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  had  20  bases  that  he  put  on 
the  list  and  said  he  was  willing  to 
close.  It  was  politics,  not  strategic  con- 
siderations, which  forced  him  to  come 
off  of  that.  One  of  the  bases  which 
happened  to  be  on  that  list  was  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  which 
happens  to  be  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
That  might  have  something  to  do  with 
some  of  the  spirit  behind  the  elocution 
of  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

But  let  us  get  the  costs  straight,  be- 
cause he  was  considerably  in  error  on 
that  question. 

He  talked  about  billions  of  dollars, 
and  how  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee staff  "experts"  put  it  at  $1.6  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  say 
these  figures  twice  because  they  are 
important. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
agreed  to  limit  himself  to  $800  million 
in  military  construction  for  the  entire 
homeporting  program.  That  is  $200 
million  more  than  would  be  required 
to  stuff  the  new  ships  we  are  building 
into  the  existing  ports.  We  are  talidng 
about  $200  million,  and  we  would  gain 
tremendous  advantages  in  the  strate- 
gic field. 

Which  of  the  "experts"  on  the 
Armed  Services  staff,  which,  indeed,  of 
us  "experts"  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  of  us  "experts"  in 
the  Senate  can  truly  assess  the  strate- 
gic advantages  afforded  or  involved  in 
the  following  questions: 

How  much  is  it  worth  to  have  the 
Navy's  escort  ships  based  near  the 
huge  Army  logistics  base  at  Bayonne, 
NJ,  which  is  the  base  that  would  spew 
forth  the  reinforcements  to  Europe 
that  might  deter  a  war.  or  prevent  its 
escalation  to  a  nuclear  war.  in  the  case 
of  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union? 


Any  Senator  who  is  familiar  with 
the  question  of  the  reinforcement  of 
Europe  knows  that  that  is  not  politics. 
It  is  fact.  It  is  provision  for  the  nation- 
al defense. 

How  many  Senators,  how  many  of  us 
"experts."  would  say  what  it  would  be 
worth  to  have  escort  ships  based  in 
the  Gulf,  to  escort  the  cargo  ships 
that  must  come  from  ports  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  proceed  to  Ehirope,  with 
60  percent  of  the  supplies  for  iiurope 
coming  from  those  Gulf  Coast  ports 
and  required  for  any  Icind  of  success  in 
the  reinforcement  of  Europe? 

How  much  will  it  be  worth  to  have 
Navy  ships  there  to  move  with  those 
supply  ships  from  the  various  ports  in 
the  Gulf  such  as  Houston,  Galveston. 
New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  the  others? 

I  am  going  to  say  something  some- 
what personal  about  myself.  I  served 
in  the  Navy  for  over  30  years.  I  think  I 
still  have  a  great  aversion  to  plajring 
politics  with  defense. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois that  when  I  first  came  to  this 
body,  the  hottest  number  politically  in 
my  State  for  "pork"  was  a  proposed 
$4.1  billion  Federal  subsidy  of  a  sjm- 
thetic  fuel  plant  in  Alabama. 

The  President  thought  that  it 
should  be  privatized.  I  agreed.  I  was 
the  only  one  in  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  my  State  to  go  against 
that  "pork."  $4.1  billion  worth  of  it. 

We  are  now  talidng  about  $200  mil- 
lion, the  difference  between  basing 
these  ships  the  way  the  Navy,  with  its 
whole  history  of  experience,  says  they 
should  be  based,  and  the  inaccuracy  of 
some  of  the  remarks  being  made 
today,  which  are  falling  harshly  on  my 
ears. 

We  are  talking  about  $200  million, 
and  if  somebody  in  this  body  thinlcs  I 
will  play  politics  for  $200  million  on 
defense,  I  wish  he  would  see  me  out- 
side. 

When  I  first  started  to  support 
homeporting.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
city  of  Mobile,  which  is  the  only  one  in 
my  State  getting  any  benefit  from 
this,  would  get  ships. 

Homeporting  means  a  signal  toward 
South  America,  toward  Cuba,  toward 
Eiu-ope.  that  we  mean  business  about 
what  we  said  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  have  sometliing  written  by 
Monroe,  with  Just  four  clerks  in  the 
Department  of  State,  four  clerks.  He 
wrote  up  the  doctrine  because  of  the 
"Holy  Alliance"  taking  form,  really  an 
Unholy  Alliance,  with  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  with  Prance,  and  so  on.  Among 
its  goals  was  for  the  Russians  to  Join 
up  Alaska  with  California,  for  Spain  to 
resume  her  imperial  role  in  the  new 
world. 

We  stood  up  against  that,  tiny 
Nation  that  we  were,  and  saidi.  "No, 
you  will  not."  And  we  made  it  stick. 

Here  I  am  in  this  body,  after  over  30 
years  of  service  in  the  military,  listen- 
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ing  to  us  talk  about  the  politics  in- 
volved in  $200  million  in  additional  ex- 
penditures to  put  almost  600  ships  in 
new  ports,  which  are  really  needed, 
rather  than  stuff  them  in  existing 
ports  for  $200  million  less. 

To  me  that  does  not  make  any  sense. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
I  do  not  want  to  overbuild  upon  my 
expertise  in  this  matter.  No  one  is  a 
true  expert  on  anything.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  noted  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  nor 
do  I  want  to  be  falsely  noted  as  a  great 
naval  aviator. 

I  would  have  you  know,  however, 
that  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  I  was 
nominated  by  two  senior  officers  for 
the  Stephen  Decatur  Award  for  the 
outstanding  operational  contribution 
to  the  Navy  for  that  year.  It  was  in 
the  field  of  strategy  and  tactics.  I  did 
not  get  the  award.  The  man  who  broke 
through  the  North  Pole  icepack  in  a 
submarine  did.  The  idea  I  had  became 
standard  Navy  tactics  and  strategy, 
and  it  still  is. 
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Answer  this:  With  the  conventional 
war  scenario  in  mind,  how  much  more 
likely  is  it  that  a  ship  or  more  than 
one  would  be  simk  by  submarines 
trailing  ships  coming  from  a  few  ports, 
like  four,  as  opposed  to  many  ports  as 
proposed  by  the  Navy  in  what  is  an  al- 
truistic, not  a  political,  move? 

How  much  is  it  worth  to  have  some 
ships  based  at  Everett  to  take  care  of 
escorting  oil-laden  ships  from  Alaska? 

How  much  less  likelihood  is  there  of 
a  terrorist  attack  on  Navy  ships  in  a 
few  ports,  as  opposed  to  having  them 
spread  out  all  over? 

How  much  less  mining  effort  is  re- 
quired to  sink  ships  as  they  sortie 
from  a  few  ports  as  opposed  to  many 
ports? 

I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that  all  of 
those  answers  involve  substantial  dif- 
ferences, and  we  are  talking  about 
only  $200  million.  If  one  major  ship, 
were  we  unfortunate  enough  to  be  en- 
gaged in  hostilities,  were  to  be  saved 
because  of  this  efficacious  move,  it 
would  more  than  pay  for  all  the  home- 
porting  and  several  times  more.  That 
is  the  true  context  of  this.  That  is  not 
elocution. 

We  have  testimony  from  men  with 
whom  I  have  served. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  a  fellow 
Alabamian  and  a  friend,  was  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  during  the  1980's. 
and  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  said  that  "the  stra- 
tegic homeporting  program  now  imder 
consideration  is  a  highly  desirable 
one,"  and  he  gives  several  reasons  for 
that.  He  notes,  in  particular,  the  im- 
portance of  a  naval  presence  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Adm.  E3mo  Zumwalt  was  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  from  1970  to  1974.  at 
the  time  when  the  number  of  bases 
was  significantly  reduced.  He  calls  his 


role  in  that  reduction  "my  sad  duty" 
and  says  that  "the  loss  of  these  bases 
was  harmful  to  naval  readiness."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  "strongly"  sup- 
ports the  current  strategic  homeport- 
ing program,  and  concludes: 

In  my  judgment,  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  that  must  be  appropriated  in 
order  for  the  strategic  homeporting  concept 
to  be  successful  are  fully  warranted  by  the 
military  benefits  to  be  derived. 

Adm.  James  L.  Holloway  III  was 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  from  1974 
through  1978.  He  says  that  "I  very 
strongly  support  the  concept  of  strate- 
gic homeporting  and  consider  that  the 
Navy's  plans  to  implement  this  philos- 
ophy are  l>oth  imaginative  and  prag- 
matic." He  notes  in  particular  the 
threat  of  Soviet  submarines  operating 
off  our;  coasts,  and  the  l>enefits  from 
basing  bur  Navy  "in  a  prudent  system 
that  takes  advantage  of  the  unique  ge- 
ography and  special  industrial  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States."  He  con- 
cludes by  saying  that,  in  his  opinion, 
"this  country  cannot  afford  not  to 
move  quicltly  into  a  system  of  strategic 
fleet  basing." 

Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward  was  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  from  1978  to  1982. 
He  has  reservations  about  the  strate- 
gic homeporting  concept,  particularly 
"the  numerous  detrimental  aspects 
which  such  wide  dispersal  to  new  bases 
will  have  on  most  military  personnel, 
especially  the  career  oriented  family 
Navy  person."  I  know  Tom  Hayward 
well,  and  I  understand  his  concern.  No 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  my 
memory  was  more  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  our  service  personnel, 
and  I  believe  that  we  and  the  Navy 
should  ensure  that  questions  of  "qual- 
ity of  life"  for  our  sailors  and  their 
families  are  kept  in  the  forefront  of 
our  considerations  and  fully  addressed. 
I  believe  that  the  Navy's  program  does 
that. 

The  committee  also  heard  from 
Adm.  Sylvester  R.  Foley.  Jr..  recently 
retired  from  the  position  of  CINC- 
PACPLT  and  now  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Energy  for  Defense  Programs.  Ad- 
miral Foley,  whose  last  position  was 
truly  as  an  "operating"  rather  than  as 
a  "political"  admiral,  supports  strate- 
gic homeporting.  He  says: 

I  believe  that  the  benefit  of  funding  the 
additional  homeports  outweighs  the  risks  of 
increased  spending.  Similarly,  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  not  funding  tills  initiative  far 
outweigh  the  benefits  of  economy  that  we 
would  experience. 

Those  views  are  from  a  pretty  good 
representation  of  our  recent  naval 
leaders.  It  is  a  little  harder  to  assess 
the  views  of  current,  serving  officers, 
although  I  was  present  in  Mobile,  AL, 
when  Jim  Watkins.  then  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  delivered  a  strong 
and  passionate  defense  of  the  strategic 
homeporting  concept. 

I  do  luiow,  however,  that  the  new 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  Car- 


lisle Trost.  then  dNCLANTPLT  in 
Norfolk,  earlier  this  year  expressed 
great  concern  about  the  negative  con- 
sequences in  Norfolk  and  other  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  ports  should  strategic  home- 
porting  not  be  implemented.  He  noted 
the  limitations  of  existing  physical 
space  which,  he  says,  is  "becoming 
more  tightly  hemmed  in  by  commer- 
cial development."  He  pointed  out 
that  there  would  be  great  costs  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  in  existing 
bases  and.  as  a  career  officer  of  his  se- 
niority would,  that  not  very  many 
yeau^  ago  we  had  to  anchor  ships  out 
in  the  Hampton  Roads  area  because  of 
inadequate  berthing  facilities. 

There  was  a  rather  tentative  answer 
back  from  my  friend.  Tom  Hayward, 
to  Senator  Thurmond  when  Senator 
Thxtrmoni)  was  questioning  him.  Tom 
is  a  friend  of  mine;  I  love  him.  I  shall 
go    ahead    and    read    parts    of    that 
letter— in  fact,  the  whole  letter— be- 
cause he  was  the  only  former  CNO 
who  took  exception  to  this  proposal. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmokd, 
U.S.  Senator,  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Military    Construction,    Committee    on 
Armed  Services,  Hart  Senate  Builditig, 
Washington,  DC. 
I>EAR  Senator  Thurmond:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  21,  1986  in  which  you 
seek  my  views  on  the  current  homeporting 
initiative  that  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  Navy. 

I  am  most  pleased  tliat  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  looking  carefully  at  this 
extensive  homeporting  initiative  to  deter- 
mine its  overall  viability  at  a  time  of  signifi- 
cant fiscal  const;  aint  on  the  defense  budget. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Navy  believes  a  strategic  homeporting  pro- 
gram makes  sense.  Wide  disi>ersal  of  the 
fleet  around  the  nation  obviously  provides  a 
certain  modicum  of  decreased  vulnerability. 
However,  there  surely  are  many  reasons  to 
question  the  concept  these  days.  With  your 
usual  perception,  you  have  focused  accu- 
rately on  the  substantive  issues  related  to 
(1)  ships'  vulnerability,  (2)  battle  group  In- 
tegrity. (3)  proximity  to  operating  areas,  (4) 
base  overcrowding  and  (5)  exploiting  the  in- 
dustrial base.  I  would  add  one  other:  effect 
on  personnel.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  nu- 
merous detrimental  aspects  which  such  wide 
dispersal  to  new  bases  will  liave  on  most 
military  personnel,  especially  the  career  ori- 
ented family  navy  person. 

I  am  going  to  repeat  that  because  I 
think  Tom,  if  he  knew  where  the 
people  were  going,  might  not  be  saying 
that,  if  he  thinks  about  how  crowded 
Norfolk  is  now. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  numerous  detri- 
mental asi)ects  which  such  wide  dispersal  to 
new  bases  will  have  on  most  military  per- 
sonnel, especially  the  career  oriented  family 
navy  person. 

The  Navy  is  the  one  to  decide  that 
today,  and  the  Navy  to  a  man.  or  at 
least  99  percent  of  the  officers  and 
men,  are  for  this. 

I  am  assuming  that  your  Committee  is  ex- 
amining the  important,  if  not  critical,  issue 
of  the  added  dollar  costs,  costs  wtiich  are 
not  trivial  in  any  era— certainly  not  the 
present. 
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I  mentioned  the  $200  million  incre- 
ment and  the  $800  million  total  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  agreed 
to  limit  himself  to. 

Thank  you  for  informing  me  of  the  inves- 
tigmUon  plans  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  under  your  leadership.  I  wish 
you  well  In  this  important  work. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
women  in  the  Navy,  too.  My  daughter- 
in-law  is  one.  She  put  on  a  black  arm- 
band the  other  day  when  the  House 
voted  mistakenly,  I  hope— I  am  sure— 
not  finally,  on  this  subject.  But,  yes, 
there  is  plenty  to  argue  about. 

My  chairman  Senator  Goldwater  is 
a  man  I  admire  and  have  admired  for 
more  years  than  just  about  anybody 
else  I  know.  Tes,  he  had  serious  prob- 
lems with  this.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois was  correct,  we  had  close  votes. 
We  have  had  a  learning  process. 

I  do  not  say  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  needs  a  learning  process,  but  I 
do  say  that  other  Senators,  who  em- 
phatically stated  at  the  beginning  of 
all  this  that  they  were  going  to  oppose 
it  down  the  line,  after  study,  they  real- 
ized that  the  Navy  was  correct. 

I  am  not  in  this  for  a  $200  million 
political  reason.  I  am  in  this  because  I 
think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
try, I  am  sure  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
our  country,  to  go  to  this  strategic 
homeporting.  Elverett  and  New  York 
«re  the  first  two  steps. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  what  a 
bargain  we  are  getting.  Just  in  cash. 
New  York  has  put  up  $15  million  to 
help  pay  for  it,  San  Francisco  $5  mil- 
lion. Corpus  Christi  $50  million,  Gal- 
veston $8  million,  Pascagoula  $25  mil- 
lion. Mobile  $30  million,  Pensacola 
$12.5  million.  Lake  Charles  $5  million. 
and  in  addition  to  those  are  land,  in- 
frastructuire,  and  other  in-kind  contri- 
butions. That  has  never  happened 
before  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  this  kind  of  local  contribution 
to  bring  the  military  to  a  city. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  keep  their 
minds  on  one  thing:  There  is  a  $200 
million  difference  to  expand  our 
basing  infrastructure  as  we  should  as 
we  build  more  ships,  more  complicated 
ships  with  more  men  and  women 
aboard.  $200  million  is  the  difference 
for  the  new  ports,  not  the  billions  that 
have  been  talked  about. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  cloture  motion  is  supposed  to  be 
voted  on  at  6  o'clock.  The  leaders  are 
trying  to  reach  some  agreement  to 
change  it  to  8.  but  we  cannot  let  that 
catch  us. 


WiU  the  Senator  permit  me  to  put  in 
a  quonmacall  to  stop  the  time? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  set  time  on  this  amendment,  is 
there? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  But  the  vote  is  still 
set  for  6  o'clock.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  certainly  yield  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  withhold  that. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  time  has  been  delayed 
for  the  cloture  vote.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Texas  who,  I 
think,  made  a  very  able  speech  on  this 
subject,  and  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  so 
I  may  put  in  a  quonmi  call?  I  am  going 
to  ask,  uiumimous  consent  that  the 
vote  come  at  8  p.m.  instead  of  6  so  the 
Senator  may  speak,  because  right  now, 
he  will  have  to  stop  in  1  minute. 

Btfr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding  is  that  they  reset  the 
time  of  the  vote.  My  problem  is  that  I 
must  go  back  into  a  tax  conference.  I 
would  like  an  opportunity  to  make  my 
statement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  know  how  he  can  do  it  unless 
he  gets  imanimous  consent.  All  I  want 
to  do  is  get  unanimous  consent  to 
carry  the  quorum  and  come  right  back 
to  defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  the  vote  has  been  called 
for  6  o'clock  and  no  change  has  been 
made  in  that. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  regain  the 
floor  immediately  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

D  1800 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  yielded. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clo- 
ture vote  be  delayed  until  8  o'clock. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore  modify 
his  proposal  to  provide  for  a  vote  at  7 
o'clock?  The  reason  I  say  this.  I  have 
an  objection  to  delaying  It  further  be- 
cause it  has  been  delayed  a  nimiber  of 
times  today.  I  have  an  objection  to  de- 
laying it  further.  I  have  been  on  the 
telephone  for  about  10  minutes  and  I 


had  been  able  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment between  the  other  Senator  and 
myself  to  delay  if  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Seven  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  and  by 
doing  that  he  will  have  longer  to 
speak.  Otherwise,  he  would  have  just 
had  1  minute. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  that.  I  once  again 
congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas  for  what  I  thought 
was  a  very  comprehensive  and  very 
able  speech  on  this  subject,  and  I  will 
try  not  to  be  too  repetitious. 

I  have  heard  some  remarks  about 
this  being  a  pork-barrel  project.  I  am 
on  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  have  seen  some  pork 
barrel  projects,  but  I  sure  have  not 
seen  any  pork-barrel  projects  which 
have  called  on  the  local  commimity  to 
spend  37  percent  of  the  money  to  put 
in  that  home  port.  But  that  is  what  we 
have  seen  down  in  Corpus  Christi.  TX. 
where  the  Government  would  pay  for 
63  percent  and  the  State  and  local 
community,  which  really  does  not 
have  a  very  rich  tax  base,  are  coming 
up  with  37  percent  of  that  money. 

I  heard  some  comments  earlier 
about  what  kind  of  reception,  what 
kind  of  quality  of  life  those  Navy  folks 
would  have  if  they  were  not  in  Norfolk 
or  they  were  not  in  San  Diego.  Well,  I 
watched  these  nuclear  protests  being 
put  on  around  the  country,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  we  give  some  consider- 
ation to  those  communities  which  wel- 
come these  servicemen  with  open  arms 
rather  than  clenched  fists.  And  we 
have  seen  the  reception  along  the  gulf 
coast — one  of  hospitality  and  welcom- 
ing those  folks. 

Yes;  there  is  some  economic  benefit 
to  those  of  us  who  would  have  a  home 
port,  but  I  do  believe  in  this  instance 
we  see  the  benefit  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  overwhelmingly  so.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  fleet  being  over- 
concentrated. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Today  you  see  43  percent  of  the  fleet 
concentrated  in  just  two  ports,  good 
ports,  but  a  43-percent  concentration, 
and  as  you  see  the  new  ships  coming 
on  are  going  to  add  to  that  problem.  If 
you  take  the  nine  largest  ports  in  the 
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country,  you  will  see  91  percent  of  the 
fleet  contained  therein. 

I  should  like  to  touch  on  just  one 
area  that  has  not  been  emphasized  to 
the  degree  I  think  it  should.  In  the  4 
years  since  homeporting  was  an- 
nounced, we  have  seen  the  military  ca- 
pabilities of  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
toward  Central  America  continue  to 
develop.  We  have  seen  the  Russians 
put  approximately  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars in  military  aid  into  Nicaragua  over 
the  last  4  years.  We  have  seen  trouble 
spots  in  the  Caribbean  continuing  to 
grow.  I  think  it  makes  sense  not  to 
just  concentrate  the  fleet  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  the  Pacific  coast.  I 
think  the  dispersal  of  that  strategic 
fleet  makes  sense. 

One  of  the  other  things  we  see  is  the 
maritime  industrial  base  continuing  to 
shrink  in  this  country  of  ours.  The 
Navy's  share  of  revenue  and  employ- 
ment in  U.S.  shipbuilding  has  soared 
to  85  percent. 

Now.  that  is  a  dangerous  trend  for 
our  country,  particularly  when  you 
consider  major  overhauls,  when  you 
consider  having  the  sldlled  workers  to 
do  the  job.  Homeporting  helps  distrib- 
ute and  disperse  that  capability,  and  I 
think  once  again  it  is  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  country. 

We  have  seen  the  Soviet  Union  dra- 
matically increase  its  blue  water  naval 
capability  and  more  and  more  of  those 
ships  are  getting  closer  and  closer  to 
our  shores.  Further  concentration  of 
our  ships  in  just  a  few  ports  obviously 
makes  us  more  vulnerable  to  another 
Pearl  Harbor.  This  time,  though,  we 
might  not  have  the  surviving  strength, 
we  might  not  have  the  additional  time, 
we  might  not  have  the  industrial  capa- 
bility to  recoup.  So  defense  really  is 
emphasized  and  helped  I  think  by  dis- 
persal of  that  fleet. 

Another  problem  is  threats  from 
smaller  nations  or  state-supported  ter- 
rorists who  might  try  to  cripple  a  fleet 
by  sowing  some  mines  into  the  chan- 
nel of  a  harbor.  Dispersal  helps  guard 
against  that  kind  of  an  attack. 

Mr.  President,  Grenada  was  well  on 
its  way  to  becoming  a  full-fledged  sat- 
ellite when  United  States  forces  liber- 
ated that  island.  Meanwhile,  you  have 
a  significant  guerrilla  force  in  El  Sal- 
vador, and  continuing  instability  in 
Haiti  and  Guatemala.  The  gulf  coast 
home  ports  put  our  fleet  closer  to 
these  potential  trouble  spots  and  that 
gives  us  a  faster  response.  In  Grenada 
we  saw  that  time  was  very  much  of  the 
essence. 

Mr.  President,  recent  history  has 
demonstrated  the  basic  logic  behind 
the  home  port  approach  and  the  dis- 
persal of  that  fleet.  It  made  sense  in 
1982  when  it  was  proposed,  and  I  think 
it  makes  more  sense  today  and  will 
make  even  more  sense  in  1990.  This  is 
not  a  pork  barrel  project.  Sure,  you 
are  going  to  have  local  communities 
that  are  going  to  a  benefit,  but  they 


are  also  helping  to  share  the  costs.  I 
do  not  recall  much  of  that  having 
been  done  in  the  past,  so  this  is  a 
breakthrough  in  that  regard.  Corpus 
Christi  and  the  State  of  Texas  have 
done  far  more  than  the  average  since 
they  pledged  $50  million  for  roads  and 
other  infrastructure  projects  needed 
for  the  home  port,  compared  to  $85 
million  that  the  Navy  is  going  to 
spend. 

Most  of  these  communities  that  are 
designated  for  home  ports  are  united 
in  favor  of  the  new  installations.  Cities 
along  the  gulf  coast  had  an  intense 
competition  trying  to  decide  who  could 
do  the  most,  who  could  pay  a  bigger 
part  of  the  cost  in  trying  to  welcome 
the  Navy  to  their  particular  location.  I 
think  we  ought  to  appreciate  the  en- 
thusiasm for  a  U.S.  military  presence 
and  not  denigrate  it  as  some  parochial 
money-grubbing  effort.  There  are 
many  in  these  localities  who  pride 
themselves  on  being  strongly  defense 
oriented  and  welcome  these  service- 
men to  their  homes. 

Sure,  the  Navy  admits  it  is  going  to 
cost  more  money  to  build  and  operate 
dispersed  home  ports  than  to  try  to 
squeeze  the  new  ships  into  the  exist- 
ing facilities.  That  cost  is  estimated  to 
be  $217  million  in  construction  fund- 
ing, plus  $35  million  to  $50  million  per 
year  in  subsequent  operations. 

I  listened  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  talk  about  how 
much  money  it  would  cost  if  we  lost 
one  of  those  capital  ships,  and  for  a 
fellow  who  used  to  be  in  the  insurance 
business  I  understand  that  is  a  premi- 
um that  you  have  to  pay  for  safety,  to 
try  to  protect  yourself  against  that 
kind  of  a  loss. 

D  1810 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  support  strategic 
homeporting,  not  just  for  my  State, 
not  just  for  the  gulf  coast,  but  also  for 
the  other  sites  chosen  by  the  Navy,  be- 
cause I  think  this  program  will  en- 
hance our  security  and  our  survivabil- 
ity in  the  years  to  come. 

This  program  makes  military  sense 
and  it  makes  economic  sense.  So,  in- 
stead of  torpedoing  this  budget,  I  hope 
we  will  give  it  full  speed  ahead. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  The  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  attempt  to  belabor  the 
point  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
touched  up  on,  particularly  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  as  it 
relates  to  the  strategic  importance  of 
strategic  homeporting.  I  think  Senator 
Denton  touched  on  the  strategic  im- 
portance in  terms  of  our  facilities  in 
New  York,  as  it  relates  to  the  move- 
ment of  troops  and  supplies  to  Europe. 
His  observations  and  those  of  my  col- 
league from  Texas  as  to  the  impor- 


tance of  the  gulf  port  and  its  utiliza- 
tion as  it  relates  to  Central  and  South 
America  are  obvious. 

Mr.  President,  instead,  let  me  touch 
on  some  of  the  charges  that  have  been 
made,  implicit  if  not  explicit,  in  the 
letter  dated  Augiist  4,  written  by  our 
colleagues  in  opposition  to  homeport- 
ing. They  talk  about  pork  barrel  poll- 
tics  as  usual,  and  how  homeporting 
would  hurt  the  morale  of  the  families 
involved. 

I  suggest  that  what  we  are  seeing 
take  place  there  is.  No.  1,  the  address- 
ing of  an  imbalance  of  an  undue  con- 
centration of  the  Navy's  fleet  in  two  or 
three  facilities,  to  the  point  where  it 
has  become  dangerous  and,  at  the  very 
least,  inadequate  and  indefensible;  to 
the  point  of  having  a  growing  Navy 
with  double  and  triple  berthing  of 
Navy  ships  now,  and  to  the  point  of 
having  two  ports  that  have  43  percent 
of  the  Navy,  and,  yes,  the  economic 
benefits  that  flow  to  those  communi- 
ties as  well. 

I  suggest  to  this  body— and  this  body 
is  much  more  astute  than  this  Senator 
as  it  relates  to  how  to  build  a  consen- 
sus for  an  adequate  military— that  if 
we  want  to  keep  that  consensus,  then 
we  had  better  understand  that  you 
simply  cannot  say  that  no  one  else 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  build 
public  and  political  support  for  an  ade- 
quate military.  That  is  as  important,  I 
suggest,  as  the  strategic  and  oper- 
ational necessity  for  homeporting. 

If  we  destroy  that  consensus— then 
you  will  continue  to  have  resistance 
not  only  to  the  Navy  and  to  homeport- 
ing but  also  to  the  supply  and  the  sup- 
port of  systems  in  the  Air  Force  and  In 
the  Army,  as  well  as  resistance  to  and 
adequate  overall  defense  budget.  That 
is  a  pretty  essential  ingredient;  we 
should  not  forget  it;  we  should  not  dis- 
miss it;  nor  should  we  characterize  it 
as  some  have  as  pork  barrel  politics  as 
usual;  I  think  they  did  a  terrible  dis- 
service when  they  said  this. 

If  you  want  to  disagree  with  home- 
porting,  that  is  all  right.  But  to  say 
that  it  is  pork  barrel  politics  as  usual, 
I  suggest,  is  to  do  a  terrible  disservice 
to  our  national  effort  in  terms  of  de- 
veloping and  supporting  a  consensus 
for  an  adequate  military. 

I  do  not  dispute  anyone's  judgment 
in  saying  they  would  rather  see  dollars 
go  into  munitions  at  this  time,  as  op- 
posed to  a  port,  but  I  do  have  difficul- 
ty when  someone,  in  such  a  blanket 
way,  can  say  this  is  pork  barrel  politics 
as  usual.  I  reject  it.  It  is  wrong.  It  is  a 
disservice  to  this  body.  It  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  all  the  people  who  come  here 
and  do  the  best  they  can  in  attempting 
to  meet  the  needs  of  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense  posture. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we 
should  look  at  the  strategic  capabili- 
ties, the  dollar  cost,  and,  yes,  at  those 
important    considerations    by    saying 
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that  we  do  have  a  national  consensus 
that  will  support  a  strong  and  well-bal- 
anced military,  and  that  with  the 
homeporting  in  those  ports  suggested, 
we  do  both  of  those  things— we  meet 
the  strategic  and  operational  consider- 
ations that  are  important  to  our  Navy 
as  well  as  build  continued  support  for 
pur  overall  military  strategy  and  de- 
fense needs.  Such  needs  take  into  ac- 
count public  support,  and  that  takes 
into  account  communities  that  may 
benefit  as  a  result  of  our  defense 
needs  and  communities  that  have  an 
appreciation  for  those  men  and 
women  who  serve  our  Nation  in  the 
military. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  I  have  12  minutes.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  strictly 
under  the  rule.  That  is  an  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  be  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee since  the  Korean  war— just 
after  the  Korean  war  started,  all 
through  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
rest  of  these  years. 

With  respect  to  the  description 
about  the  way  this  matter  was  con- 
ducted, or  the  hearings,  and  the  state- 
ment here  about  alleged  political  as- 
pects, those  things  just  have  not  fit  in 
with  the  kind  of  hearings  we  held  in 
that  committee,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
fits  these  hearings,  either. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  here,  we  have  two  Members  who 
are  former  Secretaries  of  the  Navy.  I 
am  also  going  to  quote  two  men  I 
know  who  are  outstanding— an  admi- 
ral, the  Chief  of  Operations.  I  am 
going  to  point  out  the  facts  that  have 
developed  over  the  years.  We  realized 
some  of  the  things,  the  deficiency  of 
our  Navy. 

We  have  taken  pride  in  planning  and 
making  a  100-ship  Navy  and  we  have 
come  a  long  way  on  that,  and  I  think 
we  have  done  a  fine  job.  A  great 
number  of  those  ships  have  been  built 
already— of  those  ships.  I  mean  the 
600  ships:  103  have  not  been  built. 

a  1820 

The  fact  that  we  are  making  that 
enormous  increase  brings  about  prob- 
lems. The  problem  is  growth.  That  is  a 
natival  thing.  This  is  a  matter  that 
had  to  be  met.  You  have  to  have  addi- 
tional ports  for  these  additional  ships. 

Of  all  the  hearings,  and  I  went  to 
most  of  them,  or  here  in  debate,  I 
have  not  heard  anyone  suggest  that 
we  not  continue  on  with  it  until  we  get 
the  600  ships.  In  fact,  we  have  already 
authorised  that  many  and  we  have  al- 
ready appropriated  the  money  to 
make  it  that  many.  So  this  proposition 
•bout  the  thing  being  so  far  off  base 


or  so  far  from  being  sound  is  just  not 
correct. 

This,  as  a  whole,  is  in  good  shape 
and  in  good  condition,  and  it  is  an  ab- 
solute must,  I  think,  just  trying  to  be 
not  safe  but  be  where  we  will  have  a 
chance  if  worse  comes  to  worse. 

We  know  what  is  going  on  in  Central 
America.  We  luiow  what  is  going  on  in 
Cuba.  We  know  what  is  going  on  in 
South  America.  We  can  go  all  around 
the  world. 

The  facts  are  making  it  stronger,  as 
I  see  it,  rather  than  weaker  for  our 
need  for  these  extra  ships  and,  of 
course,  we  must  have  what  goes  with 
them.  There  is  no  use  to  argue  any 
more  about  the  soundness  of  home- 
porting. 

I  have  heard  these  quotations  here 
from  these  two  admirals. 

Let  me  mention  them  quite  briefly.  I 
believe  the  outstanding  naval  man 
that  I  personally  deal  with  all  the  time 
that  he  was  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
is  Admiral  Holloway.  We  have  here  a 
statement  from  him.  I  wish  I  could 
read  all  of  it  but  time  does  not  permit. 

He  said  recently  in  a  statement,  a 
special  statement,  "We,  as  a  Nation, 
have  clearly  and  positively  established 
the  requirement  for  a  600-ship  Navy  as 
an  essential  component  of  our  nation- 
al strategy." 

Those  are  strong  words,  my  friends. 

"Unless  we  take  pains  to  base  this 
600-ship  Navy  in  a  prudent  system 
that  takes  advantage  of  the  unique  ge- 
ography and  special  industrial  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States,  we  could 
fall  far  short  of  realizing  the  full  po- 
tential of  our  fleet." 

Think  of  that. 

"It  is  essential  that  we  capitalize  on 
our  investment  in  our  new  Navy." 

I  have  not  been  given  much  to  giving 
warnings.  I  do  want  to  point  this  out 
as  a  warning. 

I  would  put  among  the  very  first 
things  that  we  must  be  sure  we  are 
getting  done  and  getting  it  done  right 
is  this  augmentation  of  our  Navy. 

Admiral  Trost  is  the  present  Chief 
of  Staff  who  has  just  gone  in  office  a 
few  weeks  ago.  He  says,  "Strategic 
homeporting  must  not  die  an  imtimely 
death."  Why?  The  reasons  are  rela- 
tively simple.  Again,  they  transcend 
politick. 

"First,  we  need  to  reviev;  our  present 
vulnerability.  All  of  us  recognize  the 
mistake  we  made  just  before  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack." 

This  thing  could  start  and  end  with 
those  two  words  and  all  of  us  who 
were  alive  then  remember.  The  Pearl 
Harbor  attack— I  start  my  remarks 
with  that  and  let  me  end  them  with 
that  same  admonition.  That  is  the 
meaning.  That  is  something  we  can 
meet,  this  attainment.  This  necessity 
is  one  we  can  meet. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  that  we  will 
meet  it,  but  we  have  to  quit  talking 
about  small  things  and  move  on  to  the 


big  things,  the  big  musts,  these  home- 
porting  additions. 

I  do  not  like  the  amount  of  money 
these  cost,  of  course.  But  you  are  deal- 
ing in  high-price  products.  We  are 
dealing  with  essentialities. 

You  are  dealing  with  essentialities 
and  we  must  not,  we  must  not,  lose 
anymore  time. 

Fortunately,  we  have  the  capacity 
here,  the  ability,  we  have  the  manpow- 
er, we  have  the  will,  and  really  in  this 
case,  we  already  have  the  money.  As  I 
have  said,  this  money  has  been  au- 
thorized and  the  money  has  been  ap- 
propriated. 

So,  there  is  not  but  one  way  to  go 
here  which  is  to  go  on  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  well-planned  program 
of  these  600  ships  and  the  homeport- 
ing. Many  know  more  about  that  than 
I  do.  I  have  gotten  interested  in  it  and 
fascinated  with  it. 

That  is  where  you  really  get  your 
payoff  and  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
what  the  machinery  will  do. 

So  I  do  not  use  the  word  "big"  but  I 
implore  with  you  that  we  do  not 
permit  time  to  be  lost. 

We  really  already  have  made  up  our 
minds  of  the  need.  We  have  already 
paid  out  a  lot  of  the  money  and  appro- 
priated the  rest  of  it. 

We  have  the  best  as  good  a  testimo- 
ny as  you  can  find  anywhere  from  any 
people  covering  the  need,  how  to  do  it, 
and  the  time  is  now. 

So  I  think  we  have  common  sense 
enough  and  everyone  is  acting  in  good 
faith.  I  think  we  have  the  plan,  we 
have  the  judgment,  and  we  are  going 
to  meet  this  thing  on  time  and  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  that  we 
otherwise  pass  away.  We  must  not  let 
that  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  respect  to  my  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  against  this  amend- 
ment and  particularly  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  has 
been  through  these  fights  and  who  un- 
derstands the  needs  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  military  perhaps  better 
than  anyone  else  in  this  Chaml^er. 

To  paraphrase  our  16th  President, 
he  has  said  it,  far  beyond  my  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract. 

So  I  shall  be  short  in  my  remarks 
and  focus  on  two  or  three  things  that 
I  think  are  important  in  this  argu- 
ment. 

Everett,  even  though  it  is  a  small 
community,  combined  with  Snoho- 
mish Coujity  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, has  offered  and  will  continue 
to  offer  significant  local  investments 
as  the  other  home  ports  have  done  in 
order  to  not  only  welcome  the  Navy 
but  make  these  home  ports  more  af- 
fordable. 
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That  is  a  new  era,  ISx.  President.  We 
have  not  often  done  this  before.  In  the 
past,  it  was  always  how  much  you 
could  get  for  a  local  community  and  it 
was  all  Federal  dollars.  That  is  not  the 
case  today  and  it  is  certainly  not  the 
case  in  terms  of  homeporting. 

These  significant  financial  commit- 
ments are  not  just  for  the  infrastruc- 
ture that  the  city  might  otherwise 
need  or  even  for  the  schools  and  other 
facilities  which  need  to  be  expanded 
rapidly  for  the  new  service  personnel 
who  will  arrive  but  they  are  more 
direct  investments  that  will  have  a 
particular  value  to  the  naval  base 
itself. 

There  has  been  some  considerable 
talk  about  the  cost  of  dispersing. 
Others  have  spoken  of  it  in  quite  pun- 
gent tenas. '-.    , 

Let  me'onli^.^y  to  reiterate  what  I 
believe  my  colleague  from  Texas  said. 
If  you  have  a  $i|d,000  car,  this  is  equiv- 
alent of  buildiitg  a  $200  garage.  You 
cannot  do  much'more  than  a  small  tar 
paper  shack  for  $200. 

This  is  virtually  insignificant  when 
related  to  the  cost  of  ships  we  are  at- 
tempting to  house. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his 
submission  to  the  committee  and  to 
this  Senate  has  indicated  that  he  will 
eliminate  and  has  one  capital  ship 
from  the  next  5-year  plan  which  more 
than  covers  the  cost  of  this  naval 
homeporting,  a  pretty  good  indication 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  least 
believes  that  this  is  an  exceedingly 
high  priority. 

How  often  in  the  past  has  any  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  offered  to  give  up  a 
major  capital  ship  at  any  time  and 
under  any  circumstances? 

In  addition  to  that,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  committee  itself  has 
put  a  limit  on  how  much  they  expect 
to  be  spent  and  that  is  a  challenge  to 
the  Navy,  to  the  various  home  ports 
themselves,  to  insure  that  this  job  can 
be  done  for  the  amount  they  claim  it 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Washington  in  one 
rather  odd  statement  made  in  the 
Dear  Colleague  letter  by  those  who 
would  submit  this  amendment. 

The  one  which  states,  "But  perhaps 
the  most  serious  consequence  of  the 
Navy  homeporting  plan  is  the  negative 
effect  that  it  will  have  on  naval  per- 
sonnel and  their  families.  These  prob- 
lems will  include  increased  time  away 
from  families  because  of  remote  train- 
ing requirements,  increases  in  the 
number  of  geographic  moves  which 
will  require  uprooting  of  families  and 
relocation  and  the  relatively  austerity 
in  the  new  bases  in  terms  of  communi- 
ty services  traditionally  available  at 
Navy  ports." 

D  1830 

Well,  let  me  tell  the  Senate  that 
Indian  tribes  still  have  reservations  in 


the  State  of  Washington,  but  we  have 
come  a  long  way  in  the  last  100  years. 
We  have  had  the  Navy  in  existence  in 
a  niunber  of  facilities  in  the  State  for 
the  better  part  of  that  100  years. 
Sandy  Point  Naval  Air  Station, 
Woodby  Naval  Air  Station,  the  U.S. 
Naval  Station  in  Seattle,  the  Bremer- 
ton Naval  Shipyard,  the  13th  Naval 
District  Headquarters,  all  have  been 
long  and  traditional  elements  of  the 
Navy  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

What  the  about  the  austerity  of  the 
Puget  Sound  area  which  would  hold 
this  port?  First,  Everett,  perhaps 
uniquely  among  all  of  the  cities  of  the 
Nation,  had  an  opportunity  in  1984  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  naval  base  at  E^rer- 
ett.  By  more  than  72  percent,  the 
people  at  that  referendum  said,  yes.  I 
might  add  that  was  on  the  same  ballot 
that  President  Reagan  won  a  resound- 
ing second  term  election  victory  and 
he  ran  second  to  the  Navy  in  the  city 
of  Everett.  And  that  is  a  pretty  good 
welcome. 

We  may  be  short  of  tattoo  parlors  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  we  have  a 
fine  symphony,  all  of  the  professional 
sports  teams  that  will  attract  those 
members  of  the  Navy,  a  very  large 
number  of  live  repertory  theater  com- 
panies, a  fine  opera,  a  major  universi- 
ty; a  community  college  right  in  the 
Everett  area,  a  few  hundred  yards,  vir- 
tually, from  the  naval  station,  a  place 
where  people  can  have  their  extra 
classes;  there  is  sailing  and  skiing  and 
hiking;  no  tornadoes;  no  hurricanes; 
no  hot,  humid  summers;  and  the 
winter  weather,  that  gentle  rainfall 
which  makes  the  Northwest  so  green, 
at  least  runs  down  the  drain  and  needs 
not  be  shoveled  during  the  winter. 

The  State  and  community  have  both 
been  regularly  ranked  as  among  the 
finest  to  live  in  the  entire  country. 
Hardly  a  test  of  austerity. 

And  I  am  sure  that  same  is  true  of 
the  other  communities,  the  fine  com- 
munities on  the  gulf  coast  and  certain- 
ly in  the  New  York  City  area  where 
there  are  facilities  to  attract  anyone. 

Cramming  too  many  ships  in  a  port 
is  both  strategically  wrong  and  debili- 
tating to  sailors  who  serve  on  those 
ships.  I  do  not  have  anywhere  near 
the  same  length  of  time  in  the  Navy  as 
my  colleague  from  Alabama.  But  I  did 
spend  two  tours,  once  in  World  War  II 
and  then  on  a  destroyer  in  the  Korean 
war.  And  I  remember  coming  into 
Long  Beach  and  in  San  Diego  and  the 
pain  of  having  to  crawl  over  three 
ships  in  order  to  get  to  the  pier,  or 
more  likely  to  be  moored  out  in  the 
stream  because  there  was  no  place  at 
the  pier  and  have  to  take  a  launch  in 
and  out;  and  I  have  done  that  many 
times.  And  that  is  no  way  to  create 
homeporting. 

But  in  conclusion,  all  of  these  argu- 
ments pale  beside  one,  one  overwhelm- 
ing argument  on  which  this  decision 


ought  to  be  made.  Naval  strategists 
have  convinced  this  Congress  over  the 
last  half-dozen  years  that  a  600-8hip 
navy  is  necessary.  And  we  have  voted 
for  that.  They  have  also  indicated  that 
these  several  new  home  ports  are  nec- 
essary on  a  strategic  basis,  and  we 
should  recognize  and  respect  that. 

The  long  list  of  those  at  the  top  who 
have  endorsed  this  concept  simply 
cannot  be  ignored.  And  I  believe  it  Is 
wise  indeed  for  the  Members  of  this 
Senate  to  not  only  respect  and  to  pay 
attention,  but  to  respond  favorably  to 
their  recommendations. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  neither  the  great  authority 
which  our  beloved  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi brings  to  this  matter  nor  the 
extraordinary  experience  of  the  gal- 
lant Senator  from  Alabama.  I  speak 
with  the  modest  qualifications  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  with  re- 
spect to  naval  matters.  But  I  served  at 
sea  and  served  in  the  particular  waters 
of  which  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly. 

One  new  bit  of  information  has 
come  to  us  in  the  course  of  this 
debate:  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  pro  tempore,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  stated  that  in  his  judg- 
ment. 53  percent  of  our  fleet  is  home- 
ported  in  two  harbors. 

Now  that  flies  against  every  doctrine 
of  naval  dispersion  and  naval  strategy 
that  has  served  us  since  we  first  en- 
countered its  specific  consequences 
when  Nelson  took  his  ships  into  Co- 
penhagen, in  the  course  of  the  Napole- 
onic wars,  found  the  Danish  fleet  at 
anchor  and  destroyed  it. 

The  Second  World  War  began  for  us 
with  Pearl  Harbor.  As  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  said,  not  all  of 
the  fleet  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  at  that 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  half  we 
needed  least  was  there,  but  even  so  the 
Arizona  lies  on  the  bottom  as  testimo- 
ny to  the  consequences  of  that  much 
concentration.  At  Taranto,  Sicily,  and 
Port  Oran  in  North  Africa,  we  showed 
what  could  happen  to  fleets  in  opposi- 
tion that  we  bottle  up. 

The  600  ship  Navy  we  are  talking 
about  is  not  simply  a  larger  Navy  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  same  set  of  op- 
erations. It  has  a  larger  strategic  and 
tactical  assignment  and  it  needs  to  be 
dispersed  for  that  very  reason. 

The  particular  matter  which  en- 
gages the  Senator  from  New  York,  of 
course,  is  the  prospect  of  the  surface 
action  group  that  is  scheduled  to  be 
homeported  at  the  village  of  Stapleton 
on  the  lower  reaches  of  Staten  Island. 

Might  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
the  Navy  had  fought  to  bring  the 
Iowa  back  into  the  sections  of  the 
harbor  where  it  was  built,  the  Brook- 
13m  Navy  Yard,  I  would  find  mjrself 
very  much  wondering  why  are  we 
doing  this. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  made 
reference  to  something  which  many 
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Members  of  this  body  will  know,  that 
the  technology  of  mining  is  as  much 
advanced  in  recent  years  as  is  the  gen- 
eral technology  of  offensive  weapons. 
We  think  of  mines  as  those  weapons 
which  were  scooped  from  the  bottoms 
of  shallow  harbors  by  minesweepers  in 
World  War  II.  But  we  are  far  out  of 
date. 

The  Navy  has  correctly  decided  that 
this  surface  action  group,  the  Iowa,  a 
cruiser,  two  guided  missile  destroyers, 
a  regular  destroyer,  and  two  frigates, 
will  be  down  harbor  outside  the  nar- 
rows and  about  8  miles,  as  I  would 
judge,  from  deep  water.  Here  the  ves- 
sels are  less  exposed  to  the  positions  of 
mines  as  they  could  expect  to  be  de- 
ployed in  a  major  harbor. 

What  is  the  mission  of  a  New  York 
surface  action  group?  Its  mission  is  to 
protect  the  routes  to  E^urope,  North- 
em  Europe  and  NATO.  And,  basically, 
to  get  to  the  United  Kingdom-Green- 
land-Ireland  gap.  It  is  a  very  sensible 
and  direct  mission.  Whether  these  are 
the  ideal  components  for  such  a  task 
force,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  will  not. 
But  they  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Navy  and  this  site  has  been  chosen  as 
well. 

There  is  an  elemental  nimiber.  The 
lovoa  can  steam  at  a  flank  speed  of  33 
knots,  though  it  is  known  to  have 
reached  35,  which  I  doubt  it  could  sus- 
tain. But,  at  33  knots,  that  rounds  out 
to  800  nautical  miles  a  day.  That  is 
one  day  closer  to  the  gap  than  Norfolk 
and  it  could  be  aU  the  difference  in  a 
nonnuclear  encounter  at  sea  with  the 
forces  of  the  Warsaw  pact. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  speak  with 
equal  fervor  about  the  need  to  put 
ships  in  Everett.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Washington  need  hardly  have 
gone  on  as  he  did  about  a  city  once 
graced  by  Scoop  Jackson.  But  certain- 
ly there  is  no  disagreement  from  this 
Senator. 

I  hope  we  will  approve  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  eloquently 
argued  for,  and  two  former  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy  in  this  Chamber  have  en- 
dorsed as  well. 

I  shall  conclude  now  with  the  fuU 
text  of  my  prepared  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chinese  military 
theorist  Sun  Tzu— the  man  who  first 
brought  the  truism  "know  your  enemy 
and  know  yourself"— noticed  in  the 
5th  century  B.C.  that  "when  a  cat  is  at 
the  rat  hole.  10,000  rats  dare  not  come 
out;  and  when  the  tiger  guards  the 
ford,  ten  thousand  deer  can  not  cross." 
It  seems  to  me  that  Sim  Tzu  was  on  to 
something  about  choke  points  and  the 
need  for  strategic  dispersal:  23  centur- 
ies later,  off  Copenhagen,  Sir  Hyde 
Parker  signaled  his  second  in  com- 
mand to  avoid  an  engagement  with 
the  Danish  fleet,  then  anchored  in  the 
harbor.  At  this.  Admiral  Nelson  put 
his  telescope  to  his  left  eye— the  one 
he  lost  on  Corsica— and  declared  he 
did  not  see  any  signal  flags  flying  from 


Parker's  ship.  Then  with  but  a  squad- 
ron of  12  ships  Nelson  stormed  into 
Copenhagen,  engaged  the  entire 
danish  fleet  and  after  three  hours  of 
intense  naval  combat  compelled  its 
Surrender.  Certainly  this  was  the 
Nelson  touch,  but  also  a  lesson  for 
neutrals  and  combatants  alike— do  not 
put  all  your  ships  in  one  harbor,  or  too 
few  harbors.  Hense  the  verb  "to  Co- 
penhagen." a  verb  that  applies  to  Tar- 
anto.  Port  Oran,  and  Pearl  Harbor  as 
well. 

The  simple  point  is  that  strategic 
dispersal  is  not  a  fabrication,  an  adver- 
tising endorsement  for  a  600-ship 
navy.  It  is  a  national  security  need. 
This  is  what  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, Admiral  Trost,  tells  us.  In  a 
radio  interview  on  July  15,  Admiral 
Trost  said: 

If  someone  said  politics  played  a  part,  I 
would  simply  note  that  *  *  *  the  military  ra- 
tionale for  the  dispersal  is  so  compellinK.  In 
my  view,  that  I  could  support  it  no  matter 
what. 

Compelling  is  not  a  light  word;  and 
it  is  one  we  should  heed. 

Mr.  President,  53  percent  of  the  U.S. 
fleet  is  based  in  two  ports:  Norfolk  and 
San  Diego.  Soon  the  Navy  will  have 
another  90  ships  to  berth  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  spread  them  out.  As  a 
result,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  have 
proposed  to  bring  eight  new  ports  to 
initial  operating  capability  and  up- 
grade five  others.  This  will  make  our 
expanded  fleet  less  susceptible  to  sur- 
veillance, and  reduce  the  risk  of  a 
modem  Copenhagen  whether  this 
takes  the  form  of  a  terrorist,  strategic, 
or  more  remotely,  a  conventional 
attack. 

Moreover,  by  dispersing  battle 
groups  along  our  coasts,  the  Navy,  in 
certain  scenarios  not  requiring  carrier- 
battle  groups,  will  improve  reaction 
time  to  potential  trouble  spots  around 
the  world.  This  means  the  Iowa  can 
reach  the  pivotal  United  Kingdom- 
Greenland-Iceland  gap  about  1  day 
quicker  than  from  an  alternative 
southern  port. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  what  I  said  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
April.  It  seems  to  me.  the  homeporting 
decision  is  a  strategic  decision  to  be 
made  by  the  Navy  on  no  merits  other 
than  the  war  fighting  capabilities  of 
the  fleet.  If  the  decision  on  the  war 
fighting  capacity  of  the  fleet  is  that 
we  need  to  disperse— and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  agrees  with  the 
Navy  on  that— then  disperse  to  wher- 
ever it  is  thought  best. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  EXON  and  Mr.  THURMOND 
addressed  the  Chair.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 


offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  Navy  strategic  homeporting  ini- 
tiative is  a  matter  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  reviewed  ex- 
tensively. 

Last  year  during  our  review  of  the 
Defense  Department's  request,  it  was 
clear  that  expanded  logistical  support 
was  required  to  base  our  600  ship 
Navy.  More  than  130  ships  would  be 
on  station  by  1993.  The  issue  was  to 
what  extent  should  we  open  new 
ports.  The  Navy's  plan  included  dis- 
persing 5  of  19  battlegroups,  26  per- 
cent of  our  capital  ships  in  3  existing 
ports  and  10  new  ones. 

As  chairman  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  I  insisted  that 
the  Navy  demonstrate  the  strategic 
necessity  and  cost  effectiveness  of  the 
Port  Expansion  Program  before  start- 
ing construction.  The  committee  held 
numerous  hearings  and  received  testi- 
mony from  military  experts  both 
inside  and  out  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  review  the 
findings  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. The  most  significant  strategic 
development  in  the  past  decade  is 
Soviet  naval  expansion.  The  Soviet's 
have  increased  their  out  of  area  de- 
ployments by  tenfold.  Soviet  attack 
submarines  are  off  our  coasts  every 
day. 

In  the  face  of  that  threat,  it  became 
clear  to  me  and  the  majority  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  our 
fleet  would  be  extremely  vulnerable  if 
we  retained  our  present  condition  of 
almost  50  percent  of  our  ships  concen- 
trated in  only  two  ports.  I  have  asked 
our  Secretary  of  Defense  and  promi- 
nent naval  strategists  and  operational 
commanders  for  their  expert  advice  on 
this  matter.  They  have  overwhelming- 
ly endorsed  the  plan. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  In 
a  letter  to  the  committee  stated  in 
strong  terms  that: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  strategic  and 
military  argxunents  for  the  new  homeports 
are  overwhelming.  These  new  homeports 
are  vital  .  .  .  Our  total  cost  for  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Navy's  strategic  homeporting 
plan  is  $846  million  over  five  years.  B  offset- 
ting that  figure  by  the  $629  million  that  it 
would  cost  to  homeport  these  same  ships  in 
the  least  costly  mix  of  existing  homeports, 
we  end  up  with  a  net  capital  investment  of 
$217  million.  In  addition,  the  affected  state 
and  local  governments  have  pledged  a  total 
of  $150  million  in  offset  funding.  We  do  an- 
ticipate an  increase  of  $35  to  $50  million  in 
base  operating  costs  for  these  bases,  but  this 
is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  base  oper- 
ating ccsts  for  the  Navy  of  approximately 
$3.7  billion. 

Adm.  William  Crowe,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  our  top  mili- 
tary leader  urged  support  stating  that: 

The  strategic  homeporting  plan  will  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  our  strategy 
and  to  our  military  capability  to  respond  ef- 
fectively during  crises  or  war. 
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Adm.  Carlisle  Trost,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  urged  Congress  to  support 
the  Navy  homeport  dispersal  plan  ex- 
pressing great  concern  for  the  adverse 
impacts  on  personnel  and  readiness  if 
we  force  the  much  larger  fleet  into  al- 
ready crowded  existing  homeports.  In 
his  words: 

The  strategic  homeporting  plan  best  pro- 
vides for  future  Navy  needs  with  enhanced 
readiness  for  crisis  response  and  enhanced 
survivability  .  .  .  the  military  rationale  for 
the  dispersal  is  compelling. 

Adm.  James  Watkins.  the  immediate 
past  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  urged 
congressional  support  stressing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  homeporting  plan- 
to  reduce  geographic  vulnerability  and  to 
promote  growth  in  the  industrial  base  con- 
comitant with  our  building  to  a  600-ship 
Navy,  an  industrial  base  which  can  support 
fleet  repair  in  event  of  war. 

Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt.  former 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  a  letter 
to  the  committee  wrote: 

I  strongly  support  the  decision  of  present 
Navy  management  to  disperse  the  now 
growing  fleet  to  more  homeports.  There  is 
no  question  but  what  spreading  our  fleet 
over  a  large  number  of  homeports  will 
reduce  ship  vulnerability,  enhance  battle- 
group  integrity,  avoid  overcrowding,  exploit 
and  enhance  our  industrial  base,  improve 
active  and  reserve  recruiting  and,  in  some 
cases,  move  our  ships  closer  to  operating 
areas.  In  my  judgment,  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  must  be  appropriated  in 
order  for  the  strategic  homeporting  concept 
to  be  successful  are  fully  warranted  by  the 
military  benefits  to  be  derived. 

Admiral  Holloway,  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  strongly  supported 
the  Navy's  concept  amd  said  that: 

Unless  we  take  pains  to  base  this  600  ship 
Navy  in  a  prudent  system  that  takes  advan- 
tage of  our  unique  geography  and  special  in- 
dustrial capabilities  of  the  United  States,  we 
could  fall  far  short  of  realizing  the  full  po- 
tential of  our  fleet. 

Adm.  Ronald  Hays,  Commander  in 
Chief.  U.S.  Pacific  Command,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
wrote: 

There  should  be  no  doubt  about  the  mili- 
tary benefits  (of  dispersed  homeports).  To 
argue  otherwise  defies  the  history  of  naval 
warfare. 

Adm.  Lee  Baggett,  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Command,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
wrote: 

The  solid  logic  which  provided  the  foun- 
dation for  the  Navy's  plan  remains  valid.  Ar- 
guments favoring  the  plan  on  the  basis  of 
strategic  necessity  are  now  overshadowed  by 
local  economic  issues.  There  is  scant  men- 
tion of  the  need  to  protect  our  Trident  base 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  threat  to  our 
sea  lines  of  communication  In  the  Caribbean 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  the  vulnerability  of 
the  Aleutians  to  Soviet  sea  and  air  power. 
Another  issue  overlooked  In  the  debate  is 
the  value  of  maintaining  a  capable  and 
widely  dispersed  maritime  industrial  base. 
In  war,  we  must  have  the  ability  to  expand 
quickly  our  shipbuilding  and  repair  capac- 
ity. Strategic  homeporting  will  permit  the 
maintenance  of  this  broad  maritime  infra- 


structure. The  strategic  homeporting  plan 
has  my  unqualified  support. 

Adm.  Frank  B.  Kelso  II,  Commander 
in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
said  of  quality  of  life: 

Continuing  increases  of  uniformed  person- 
nel in  existing  ports  crowd  already  over- 
loaded military  support  facilities.  Added 
military  population  impacts  on  civilian 
schools,  roads,  parks,  and  other  facilities. 
On  and  off  base  waiting  lines  get  longer  and 
personal  services  for  military  and  civilian 
citizens  decline.  Well  planned  dispersed  port 
facilities  make  good  quality  of  life  and  mili- 
tary sense. 

Adm.  S.R.  Foley,  USN,  former  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet,  in  a 
letter  to  the  committee  stated: 

Dispersal  will  improve  the  survivability  of 
Navy  assets  in  the  event  of  a  war.  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  destruction  of  our  battle- 
ship force  should  teach  us  that  lesson  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  the  priority  of  the  home- 
porting  initiative  in  relation  to  other  nation- 
al security  programs.  I  believe  this  require- 
ment is  important  enough  to  be  funded  even 
in  this  period  of  lean  budget. 

Adm.  Robert  L.J.  Long,  former  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Pacific,  in  a  letter  to 
the  committee  urged  congressional 
support.  He  wrote: 

I  believe  that  the  "strategic"  in  the  Navy's 
Strategic  Homeporting  Plan  is  being  over- 
looked in  the  current  debate.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate because  strategically  the  homeport- 
ing plan  is  crucial,  especially  with  our  prin- 
cipal adversary  operating  globally,  even  on 
our  own  doorstep.  Fleet  dispersal,  as  envi- 
sioned by  the  homeporting  plan,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  step  in  this  context. 

Much  of  this  debate  has  centered  on 
cost,  which  is  an  important  factor  es- 
pecially in  the  face  of  difficult  budget 
decisions.  The  committee  has  reviewed 
the  proposed  basing  plans  and  while 
they  are  lean,  they  have  been  designed 
to  provide  the  essential  operating  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  quality  of  life  facili- 
ties for  our  service  men  and  women.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  $799  million  as  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  estimate  of  the  5- 
year  military  construction  costs. 

I  am  afraid  that  all  of  this  debate  on 
basing  costs  has  obscured  our  real  ob- 
jective. The  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment have  called  the  port  dispersal 
plan  a  luxury  creating  a  hollow,  tooth- 
less Navy.  But  I  maintain  that  by  fail- 
ing to  disperse  our  fleet  in  the  way 
that  ensures  the  maximum  operation- 
al capability  of  our  naval  forces,  we 
will  risk  creating  a  hollow,  toothless 
Navy.  Why  put  in  jeopardy  the  fleet 
that  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
to  rebuild. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  want  to  give 
a  prophetic  new  meaning  to  the  term 
"sunk"  cost,  we  must  not  cut  comers 
now;  we  must  ensure  an  adequate 
basing  plan  for  our  ships.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
any  more  time.  I  want  to  say  we  could 
speak  on  and  on.  All  the  naval  experts 


endorse  it.  President  Reagan  endorses 
it.  Secretary  Weinberger  endorses  it, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  endorses  it, 
and  all  of  these  past  Chiefs  of  Naval 
Operations  I  mentioned  here  and 
other  commanders  in  chief  of  the 
Navy  endorsed  it.  To  me  it  is  a  wise 
thing  to  do. 

The  subcommittee  voted  in  favor  of 
it,  and  also  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services  are  in  favor  of  this.  I 
hope  it  will  be  retained  in  this  report. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  COCHRAN,  and 
Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  pretty  clear  to  the  Senate 
by  now  that  the  great  wave  of  the  evi- 
dence is  on  the  side  of  this  strategic 
home  port  concept.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
ought  to  be  defeated. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  a 
recent  letter,  explained  that  one  of 
the  very  fine  benefits  that  would 
result  from  the  implementation  of  this 
program  is  an  expansion  of  repair  and 
maintenance  facilities  for  the  fleet.  In 
local  communities,  in  the  new  areas 
where  ports  will  be  located,  there  will 
be  modem  facilities  built  largely  in 
some  cases  at  the  cost  of  local  govern- 
ments, local  taxpayers.  This  is  a  good 
deal  for  the  Navy.  It  is  a  bargain  for 
the  country. 

The  total  net  cost  of  this  program  is 
equivalent  to  less  than  one-half  the 
cost  of  an  FFG-7  class  guided  missile 
frigate.  At  a  recent  hearing  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  ask  Admiral  Crowe  and 
Secretary  Weinberger  what  their  reac- 
tion to  the  need  for  this  program  was 
that  we  had  heard  mostly  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

There  had  l>een  some  who  said  this 
was  dreamed  up  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  just  to  get  votes  for  the  600- 
ship  fleet.  The  fact  is  according  to  the 
testimony  we  heard  the  other  day 
from  Admiral  Crowe,  for  instance,  he 
said.  "I  think  from  a  military  perspec- 
tive and  joint  perspective"— speaking 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— "it  is  very 
definitely  needed.  Senator.  I  think  it  is 
long  overdue  and  is  something  that 
will  be  helpful  to  our  overall  military 
posture."  Secretary  Weinberger  like- 
wise said.  "We  are  strongly  for  it"  in 
response  to  my  question.  "It  provides 
for  a  proper  dispersion  of  the  shii>s.  In 
some  cases  the  addition  of  necessary 
shore  facilities  in  several  parts  of  the 
coimtry  strategically  is  very  desira- 
ble." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
defeat  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  SPECTER  and  Mr. 
EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 
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Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  Navy's 
homeporting  plan  and  support  for  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  This  issue  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  emotion,  a  lot  of  politics, 
but  little  objective  appraisal.  Indeed, 
this  proposition  could  better  be  desig- 
nated as  "home  porting"— like  pork 
barreling  not  homeporting. 

The  Navy  has  offered  its  argimients 
and  they  have  some  merit.  Yet  the  ar- 
gimients  deserve  closer  attention — es- 
pecially in  this  era  of  tight  budgets. 
Acknowledging  the  reality  of  less 
growth,  if  any,  in  future  Defense 
budgets  is  essential  to  understanding 
this  issue.  In  fact,  from  fiscal  year 
1985  to  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Defense 
budget  experienced  negative  5.8  per- 
cent real  growth.  That  was  the  first 
negative  real  growth  in  the  Defense 
Department  budget  since  1971.  This 
year,  the  Defense  budget  will  experi- 
ence even  greater  negative  real 
growth.  That  is  2  consecutive  years  of 
real  decline.  Despite  this,  funds  are 
being  requested  this  year  for  new 
bases  at  Staten  Island.  NY,  and  Ever- 
ett. WA.  In  later  years,  funding  will  be 
requested  for  nine  ports  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  We  should  not  underesti- 
mate, as  the  Navy  has.  the  construc- 
tion and  the  operating  costs  that  this 
will  entail. 

The  Navy  lu-gues  that  the  main 
reason  for  building  these  new  ports  is 
to  further  disperse  the  fleet.  Making 
the  fleet  less  attractive  to  attack  in 
port  and  scattering  bases  over  wide 
areas  is  a  sound  idea,  but  the  benefits 
of  dispersal  have  been  oversold  in  this 
case.  Certainly,  the  600-ship  Navy, 
which  I  support,  requires  expanded 
support  facilities  and  bases.  It  may 
need  completely  new  bases.  In  making 
this  determination,  however,  we  need 
to  address  the  threat  to  our  existing 
ports.  Nuclear  defense  of  ports  is  im- 
possible and  only  a  conventional 
threat  should  be  considered.  This 
threat  is  real  in  the  form  of  the  Soviet 
submarine  fleet,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  well  armed  with  mines  and  con- 
ventional cruise  missiles.  Soviet  bloc 
merchant  ships  could  also  covertly  em- 
place  mines  and  Soviet  sabotage  is  not 
a  farfetched  threat  either. 

Focusing  on  the  mining  threat,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  clear  that,  even  with 
its  projected  force  of  mine  hunters 
and  mlnesweeping  helicopters,  the 
Navy  will  be  hard  pressed  to  keep  its 
existing  bases  and  our  commercial 
ports  free  of  mines.  Despite  a  sincere 
effort  to  finally  address  our  serious 
mine  clearing  shortfalls,  the  problem 
stiU  remains  largely  unsolved.  Now  the 
Navy  is  planning  to  create  additional 
ports  without  planning  for  the  addi- 
tional capability  to  keep  them  free  of 
mines.  In  short,  it  will  always  be  easier 
for  the  Soviets  to  threaten  our  ports 
than  it  will  be  for  us  to  protect  them. 


Furthermore,  the  actual  numbers 
and  types  of  ships  intended  tor  the 
new  ports  is  rather  limited.  Only  64 
surface  ships  and  no  submarines  out 
of  the  600-ship  Navy  will  be  based  in 
the  new  ports.^  Why  so  few  ships  if 
there  is  a  real  and  immediate  threat  to 
the  fleet?  Why  such  a  small  number  of 
ships  relative  to  the  high  number  of 
new  ports?  Why  are  no  submarines, 
today's  real  "capital  ship."  being  dis- 
persed? So  it  seems  that  dispersal 
cannot  be  much  of  a  reason  for  the 
new  ports. 

The  new  ports  are  also  no  closer  to 
and.  in  some  cases,  farther  from  their 
wartime  operating  areas  than  our  ex- 
isting ports.  This  is  especially  true  for 
the  planned  gulf  bases.  And  Staten 
Island  and  Elverett  are  actually  farther 
from  the  primary  training  areas  off 
southern  California  and  Puerto  Rico. 
In  addition,  while  correctly  pointing 
out  that  the  Soviets  face  a  serious 
strategic  disadvantage  because  their 
access  to  the  open  ocean  is  limited, 
why  is  the  Navy  now  intending  to 
build  so  many  ports  on  the  gulf  coast 
with  potentially  hostile  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  at  its  entrances?  Should  we 
be  emulating  one  of  the  Soviet's  key 
maritime  strategic  wealuiesses? 

Another  argument  used  by  the  Navy 
is  that  co-locating  the  ships  which 
would  operate  together  is  necessary  to 
enhance  their  readiness  and  their 
"battlegroup  integrity."  This  is  non- 
sense. First,  warships  have  such  differ- 
ent maintenance  cycles  that  they 
could  not  operate  together  as  an  inte- 
gral unit  for  very  long  before  that  in- 
tegrity would  unavoidably  be  broken 
up  due  to  different  overhaul  frequen- 
cies and  durations.  A  carrier,  for  exam- 
ple, receives  an  overhaul  of  12  to  21 
months  once  every  7  years  while  an  es- 
corting destroyer  would  receive  an  8- 
month  overhaul  once  every  5  years. 

The  Navy's  plan  to  further  disperse 
the  fleet  actually  discourages  battle- 
group  integrity  and  could  lower  fleet 
readiness.  For  example,  a  battleship 
surface  action  group  will  in  actuality 
be  scattered  between  San  Francisco, 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  Long  Beach.  An- 
other battleship  surface  action  group 
and  a  carrier  battlegroup  will  be  scat- 
tered among  the  gulf  coast  ports.  How 
can  a  battlegroup  commander  possibly 
execute  the  close  control  he  needs 
over  the  maintenance  and  training  of 
his  ships  when  they  are  scattered  hun- 
dreds of  miles  apart— thousands  in  the 
case  of  the  Pacific  battleship  group? 
Dispersal  will  also  increase  training 
costs  and  possibly  lower  unit  readiness 
because  the  new  ports  will  not  have 
even  the  basic  training  facilities  avail- 
able at  our  existing  bases.  The  reason 
for  this  is  to  keep  the  costs  of  the  new 
bases  down.  Yet  it  is  combat  readiness 
and  ship  productivity  that  will  suffer 
if  sailors  have  to  travel  far  away  for 
specialty  training  or  even  something 


as  fundamental  as  shipboard  damage 
control  training  or  firef ighting. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  dispers- 
ing the  fleet  will  make  better  use  of 
our  maritime  industries.  This  may  be 
true  but  the  total  amount  of  shipyard 
work  will  remain  the  same.  The  home- 
porting  plan  would  only  redistribute 
existing  work.  Again,  the  advantage  to 
the  Nation  is  illusory. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  strategic 
rationale  for  the  new  ports  is,  at  best, 
questionable.  In  a  time  when  funding 
was  not  so  tight  and  competing  with 
so  many  other  pressing  needs  such  as 
our  nuclear  deterrent,  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  and  our  conventional 
modernization,  a  few  additional  home- 
ports  might  make  sense.  I  submit  that 
that  is  not  the  situation  today  nor  the 
one  likely  tomorrow. 

The  Navy  argues  that  the  fleet  is 
growing  and  that  our  current  ports 
will  not  be  able  to  support  this  growth. 
It  is  true  that  expanding  existing 
ports,  where  possible,  will  be  unavoid- 
able and  costly.  Yet  the  Navy  has  seri- 
ously underestimated  the  construction 
costs  of  new  bases,  favoring  "austere 
facilities"— which  in  one  case,  excludes 
a  base  headquarters  building.  How 
many  Navy  families  will  be  anxious  to 
move  to  an  "austere  base"  where  medi- 
cal, commissary,  exchange,  and  other 
family  support  organizations  will  be 
limited  or  lacking?  After  experiencing 
months  of  separation,  what  Navy 
family  will  want  to  experience  more 
time  apart  when  service  personnel  are 
sent  away  when  their  ships  are  finally 
in  port,  to  schools  at  the  older  estab- 
lished bases?  Continued  training  and 
schooling  are  absolutely  vital  to  fleet 
readiness  but  the  Navy  is  not  planning 
to  build  training  facilities  at  the  new 
bases. 

E^^entually,  all  these  facilities  will 
have  to  be  provided.  The  Navy  knows 
it  but  will  not  openly  acknowledge 
that.  The  homeporting  plan  will  soar 
beyond  the  $799  million  cap  the  Navy 
claims.  Inevitably,  when  these  bases 
are  built  up,  their  operating  cost  will 
increase  because  facilities  similar  to 
those  at  the  existing  bases  will  have  to 
be  duplicated. 

These  are  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  strategic  homeporting 
plan.  At  best,  the  Navy's  case  is  shaky. 
At  a  time  in  which  we  are  working  to 
reduce  the  deficit  yet  maintain  the 
modernization  of  our  Armed  Forces,  a 
problem  such  as  the  homeporting  plan 
makes  no  sense.  It  will  dilute  the  pool 
of  existing  funds  available  for  modern- 
ization, training,  and  operations;  in 
short,  strategic  homeporting  will  harm 
and  not  help  our  security. 

But  there  is  more  to  this  issue,  and 
it  is  what  I  find  particularly  worri- 
some. Stated  simply,  the  Navy  strate- 
gic homeporting  plan  is  a  political  In- 
siu^mce  policy  for  the  Navy.  The  large 
number  of  ports  planned  for  the  gulf 
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coast  is  clearly  intended  to  scatter  the 
wealth.  Why  not  simply  upgrade  Pen- 
sacola  or  build  one  new,  complete  base 
on  the  gulf  coast?  How  can  bases  for 
three  or  four  ships  make  any  sense 
other  than  from  a  political  perspec- 
tive? Let's  face  it.  the  Navy's  plan 
should  be  called  the  homeporking 
plan. 

That  Members  of  the  Congress 
should  rush  in  support  of  such  a  plan 
is  not  surprising.  Many  of  us  represent 
parts  of  the  Nation  not  enjoying  good 
economic  times.  But  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  must  all  place  national 
interests  above  our  domestic  ones. 
That  is  our  responsibility  and  unless 
we  do  so.  we  are  every  bit  as  guilty  of 
wasting  defense  dollars  as  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  $400  hammers  we  have 
heard  so  much  about. 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
would  employ  something  as  attractive 
as  the  homeporting  plan  to  gain  con- 
tinued support  for  the  fleet  is  also  not 
surprising.  But  It  is  disappointing. 
Much  has  been  done  to  strengthen  the 
Navy,  rekindle  many  of  Its  traditions, 
and  restore  Its  offensive  spirit  of  going 
in  harm's  way  to  defeat  potential  en- 
emies. The  homeporting  plan  will  only 
hurt  this.  It  will  tie  up  funds  for 
which  the  Navy  has  many  other  press- 
ing needs.  It  will  place  new  hardships 
on  Navy  families  who  already  make  so 
many  sacrifices,  and  It  will  do  so  with- 
out providing  an  equitable  return  for 
our  investment.  I  urge  the  Navy  to  re- 
evaluate this  plan,  perhaps  settling  for 
one  that  is  less  ambitious  and  more 
strategically  sound.  Until  this  hap- 
pens, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
funding  for  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  sum  it  up,  if  I 
might.  I  know  time  is  short.  I  have 
been  here  3  hours  listening  to  this 
debate.  I  do  not  wish  to  Impugn  the 
motives  of  any  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  matter  at  all.  I  know  many  of 
them  are  speaking  what  they  fully  be- 
lieve to  be  the  real  justification  for  the 
homeporting  or  "homeporking"  plan 
offered  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  Likewise 
they  have  cited  the  testimony  and 
statements  from  a  whole  host  of  dis- 
tinguished naval  officers.  Navy  men 
and  present  leadership  of  the  adminis- 
tration who  fostered  this  plan. 

Many  of  them  are  very  sincere  in 
their  beliefs.  But  we  have  to  make 
some  very  tough  decisions  here  in  this 
time  of  extremely  tight  budgets.  I 
have  been  sitting  here,  and  I  have 
been  listening  to  a  whole  series  of 
many  great  speeches  well  done  by  my 
colleagues.  But  I  think  in  each  and 
every  case  the  Senators  that  have 
stood  on  this  floor  and  supported  this 
measure  for  good  reasons  I  say  Just 
happened  to  be  by  chance  States 
where  this  "homeporking"  plan  is 
going  to  benefit. 
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I  think  maybe  that  should  have 
something  to  do  with  this.  There  may 
be  one  or  two  exceptions.  But  by  and 
large  most  of  the  people  who  have 
supported  this  so  far  in  this  debate 
have  been  from  States  where  the  new 
home  ports  would  be  located. 

If,  for  example,  we  were  building 
two  new  ports  in  Washington  State 
and  New  York,  and  maybe  one  on  the 
gulf  someplace,  this  Senator  would  be 
in  support.  It  is  true  that  what  we  are 
authorizing  here  today  are  only  the 
New  York  and  the  Everett,  WA,  ports. 
I  recognize  that  some  new  facilities  are 
needed. 

As  the  ranking  member  of  the  Navy 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  Navy,  and  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Navy  ever  since  I 
have  been  In  the  Senate. 

I  would  simply  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  only  a  downpayment, 
these  two  ports,  the  one  in  New  York 
and  the  one  in  Washington,  for  a  new 
homeporting  or  porking  plan,  depend- 
ing on  what  you  want  to  call  it,  that 
bring  forth  nine  new  home  ports  or 
porking  to  several  other  States  in  this 
Nation. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  $800  million 
total  expenditure  for  all  of  these  ports 
as  subscribed  to  If  not  sworn  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  totally  imre- 
allstlc  if  you  look  at  the  overall  costs 
and  obligations  that  will  be  assumed 
down  the  line.  If  anyone  really  be- 
lieves that  we  can  have  all  that  they 
say  is  necessary  for  $800  million,  I 
think  they  have  not  looked  at  what 
the  Navy  has  said  to  us  before  on  what 
the  total  cost  of  these  programs  are. 

I  would  simply  say  if  it  is  only  $800 
million,  it  might  be  worthwhile  if  he 
had  a  budget  that  could  accommodate 
all  the  other  needs  that  we  have. 

This  Is  a  downpayment.  Why?  Why, 
Mr.  President?  In  view  of  the  600-ship 
Navy,  which  this  Senator  supports.  Is 
it  necessary  for  the  dispersal  that  they 
have  outlined? 

In  this  dispersal  arrangement,  what 
is  dispersed?  I  think  that  is  a  logical 
question. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  not 
a  single  submarine,  which  is  the  real 
base  of  our  deterrent  today  in  both 
conventional  smd  other  warfare,  as  far 
as  the  Navy  is  concerned— not  a  single 
submarine  Is  dispersed  under  this  plan 
anywhere,  anyplace,  any  time. 

Only  64  ships  of  the  total  600-ship 
Navy  that  you  have  heard  so  much 
about  today  are  dispersed,  only  64  out 
of  600,  about  10  percent. 

Yet  if  you  listen  to  the  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  you 
think  all  is  lost  if  we  do  not  go  ahead 
with  this  plan. 

In  other  words,  64  ships  would  be 
dispersed  and  530  ships  would  stay 
where  they  are. 


Some  dispersal.  Where  are  the  ships 
that  are  being  dispersed  being  dis- 
persed to?  It  is  pretty  interesting. 
Staten  Island,  NY,  and  Everett,  WA. 
which  this  Senator  said  he  would  sup- 
port if  we  were  limiting  it  to  those  two 
places,  Staten  Island  has  7  and  Ever- 
ett. WA.  has  17.  Where  are  the  others? 
Mobile,  four:  Pascagoula.  four;  Corpus 
Christi.  five;  Galveston,  five;  Lake 
Charles,  three;  Gulfport.  one;  New  Or- 
leans, two.  and  Hunter's  Point,  six. 

I  am  simply  pointing  out  that  these 
are  the  facts  we  have  from  the  Navy.  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  not 
an  effective  dispersal  if  we  are  going 
to  provide  the  dispersal  that  some 
claim  necessary  to  protect  our  fleet 
with  the  new  600-ship  Navy.  I  urge 
that  this  be  rejected  at  this  time,  re- 
studied  once  again  and  see  if  we  can 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  proposal, 
not  based  on  a  whole  series  of  ports 
and  a  whole  series  of  States  but  two  or 
three  new  ports  which  might  be  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gramm).  The  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Navy's 
program.  After  listening  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  he 
enumerated  the  places  where  there 
would  be  homeporting.  I  note  the  ab- 
sence of  any  homeporting  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, my  State,  which  may  add  a 
little  credibility  to  my  position  by  the 
standards  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr>-President,  the  Navy  has  devel- 
oped the  concept  of  strategic  home- 
porting  to  provide  additional  security 
for  the  fleet  and  Increase  battle  readi-' 
ness.  I  strongly  agree  with  the  admin- 
istration on  this  crucial  issue  of  na- 
tional defense  and  emphatically  sup- 
port this  program. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John 
Lehman,  has  congently  and  expertly 
presented  the  Navy's  goals  for  this 
program  and  has  steadfastly  worked  to 
educate  Congress  and  the  country 
about  the  vital  importance  of  surface 
ship  dispersal.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Caspar  Weinberger,  has  also  la- 
bored effectively  on  behalf  of  this  pro- 
gram. Both  men  must  be  commended 
for  their  efforts  in  Identifying  the  im- 
pending threat  to  our  fleet  and  quick- 
ly responding  by  formulating  this  new 
strategy  for  more  safely  basing  our 
ships  around  the  country. 

At  present,  about  43  percent  of  the 
Navy's  surface  ships  are  homeported 
at  San  Diego,  CA,  and  Norfolk,  VA. 
making  a  Pearl  Harbor  like  attack  at- 
tractive to  our  enemies,  and  a  quick 
strike  by  terrorist  groups  tempting 
and  destructive.  According  to  the  re- 
cently retired  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
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ations,  Adm.  James  D.  Watkins,  at  the 
end  of  1983,  91  percent  of  the  Navy's 
ships  were  in  nine  major  ports  and  9 
percent  in  other  ports.  Indicating  that 
the  problem  of  heavy  concentration  of 
our  fleet  is  even  more  grave. 

In  addition,  the  expansion  of  the 
fleet  from  roughly  480  ships  to  600  in- 
tensifies the  problems  associated  with 
concentration.  The  strategic  home- 
porting  dispersal  plan  would  not  so 
much  reduce  the  current  density  situa- 
tion as  prevent  further  concentration 
of  the  Navy.  It  is  only  the  net  increase 
in  the  fleet  that  will  be  dispersed  to 
new  sites. 

Dispersing  our  Navy  will  substantial- 
ly reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  sur- 
face fleet,  complicating  our  enemies' 
conventional  targeting  and  making 
more  difficult  both  a  torpedo  and/or 
cruise  missile  attack  and  a  mining 
campaign. 

The  Navy's  battle  groups  are  cur- 
rently divided  among  several  ports  and 
must  assemble  at  sea  before  proceed- 
ing on  their  mission.  The  need  to  as- 
semble at  sea  causes  delay  and  in- 
creases the  battle  group's  vulnerabil- 
ity. Strategic  homeporting  will  inte- 
grate these  battle  groups,  ensuring 
greater  survivability  and  eliminating 
the  dangerous  period  in  which  the 
members  of  the  battle  group  must 
gather  for  an  operation. 

Dispersing  the  fleet  will  also  move 
the  Navy  closer  to  operating  areas  and 
give  better  access  to  diverse  training 
enviroiunents.  Dispersal  will  reduce 
steaming  times  to  potential  areas  of 
conflict  and  training  areas  thereby  im- 
proving fleet  responsivenes  for  any 
contingency.  Icloving  Naval  Reserve 
ships  in  with  active  fleet  ships,  as  this 
program  calls  for,  wiU  enable  Naval 
Reserve  units  to  train  with  the  active 
fleet  augmenting  their  preparedness. 
Increased  Navy  presence  in  the  new 
ports  wiU  also  improve  recruiting  in 
those  areas  ensuring  the  continued 
high  quality  of  our  Naval  personnel. 

Strategic  homeporting  will  also 
expand  our  naval  logistics  infrastruc- 
ture to  support  the  growing  fleet.  This 
wlU  aid  the  Navy's  new  forward,  offen- 
sively oriented  maritime  strategy. 

VLr.  President,  in  addition,  for  all  of 
the  above  benefits,  this  program  will 
cost  little  more  than  putting  the  new 
ships  in  existing  homeports.  The  total 
cost  of  military  construction  for  this 
program  over  5  years  will  be  under 
$846  million,  while  the  alternative  to 
strategic  homeporting— placing  new 
ships  in  existing  bases— wiU  cost  about 
$629  million. 

Opponents  to  this  program  argue 
that  nuclear  weapons-capable  ships 
pose  serious  danger  to  surrounding 
communities  because  of  the  risk  of  a 
nuclear  weapon  accident  and  the  en- 
hanced attractiveness  of  the  ports  as 
targets  for  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 

These  argimients  are  imconvincing. 
The  Navy's  safety  record  concerning 


nuclear  weapon  safety  is  outstanding. 
The  Navy's  efforts  in  weapon  design 
and  personnel  training  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  an  accident  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Furthermore,  the  ports  in 
question  are  already  attractive  targets 
for  a  Soviet  strike  and  the  risks  of  se- 
curing an  adequate  national  defense 
cannot  be  the  responsibility  of  only  a 
few  areas  of  the  country— it  must  be 
borne  by  all. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I 
urge  that  homeporting  as  proposed  by 
the  Navy  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

D  1900 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask, 
after  we  have  the  cloture  vote,  what  is 
the  order  of  business  then?  Do  we 
return  to  the  homeporting  issue? 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  I  seek  to  do— I 
have  not  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  If  we  could 
reach  some  agreement  on  when  we 
might  vote  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  postpone  the  cloture  vote  or  Just 
plain  withdraw  the  cloture  motion,  I 
think  we  are  making  progress  on  the 
bill.  I  would  like  to  determine  how 
many  more  speakers  there  may  be  and 
when  we  might  have  a  vote  on  home- 
porting.  There  are  seven  more  speak- 
ers. 
•Would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  homeporting  amendment  by  8 
o'clock? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  would  object  to  that. 
I  do  not  plan  to  speak  at  great  length, 
but  I  think  with  other  people  waiting 
also,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that 
after  waiting  all  day  to  get  our  turns, 
now  we  have  to  get  them  in  by  8 
o'clock. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  four  speakers  that  I  see  and 
I  have  a  few  words  myself.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  finish  in  under  2  hours. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  that  basis,  that 
we  postpone  the  cloture  vote  until  9 
p.m. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  object  unless  we  have 
it  clear  that  we  can  get  our  statements 
in.  I  do  not  know  the  order  in  which 
the  Chair  may  recognize  certain 
people.  I  want  to  get  my  statement 
made  and  have  been  waiting  for  some 
time. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  just  asking  to  post- 
pone the  cloture  vote  until  9  p.m. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Then  will  we  go  back 
on  this  after  the  clotiu-e  vote  if  we  are 
not  through  with  our  statements? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes,  Mr.  President:  I  do 
not  have  any  notion  that  cloture  is 
going  to  be  invoked. 

Maybe  I  will  Just  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  cloture  motion  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  allow  all  of  the  speakers, 
many  of  whom  have  been  waiting  for 
hours,  to  finish  their  speaking  and 
then  have  the  cloture  vote?  If  we  stop 
at  9  o'clock  to  have  a  cloture  vote,  that 
is  going  to  take  a  good  half  hour  and 
we  resume  the  speaking,  that  will 
mean  probably  9:30  before  we  are  fin- 
ished and  we  intend  to  go,  I  think,  to- 
night at  least  until  midnight  and  later 
if  we  can.  So  I  think  if  we  allow  them 
to  speak  in  their  proper  order,  it  would 
probably  be  a  little  more  orderly  to 
ascend  to  the  cloture  vote. 

Can  I  get  an  answer  on  that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  will- 
ing to  postpone  the  cloture  vote;  I  aim 
willing  to  have  it  now.  I  think  on 
second  thought,  I  am  not  going  to 
withdraw  it  because  there  are  still 
about  100-some  amendments  pending. 
It  might  be  that  after  this  particular 
amendment  is  disposed  of,  there  will 
be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  to  vote  for  cloture. 
Anybody  can  object  to  my  postponing 
the  vote  and  we  can  have  it  right  now. 
I  hope  that— based  on  the  chairman's 
request,  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  postponed  until  9:30. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  postponement 
of  the  cloture  vote  has  occurred  a 
number  of  times  during  the  afternoon 
and  I  certainly  have  had  no  objection. 
There  was  an  objection  to  postponing 
it  at  the  time  it  was  to  occur  at  6 
o'clock.  I  was  able  to  get  that  objec- 
tion waived,  the  request  being  to  post- 
pone it  from  6  to  8.  A  Senator  said  he 
would  not  object  to  postponing  it  for  1 
hour.  I  told  him  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  Senators  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  were  discussing  some 
matters  that  we  had  earlier  talked 
about  in  the  majority  leader's  office.  I 
told  him  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he 
could  at  least  delay  it  1  hour.  He 
agreed  to  that  but  said  he  would  not 
agree  to  delaying  it  further.  So  I  am 
constrained  to  object  to  any  further 
request  to  delay  the  cloture  vote.  I  do 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  hour  of  7  p.m.  having  arrived, 
under  the  previous  order,  the  cleiii 
will  state  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 
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Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Is  it  understood  that 
we  will  return  to  this  amendment 
after  the  cloture  vote?  Will  it  be  the 
pending  business  after  the  cloture  vote 
to  return  to  the  homeporting  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  clo- 
ture fails,  this  amendment  will  be  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  cloture  is  invoked, 
we  stay  on  that  bill  and  this  will  be 
the  pending  business.  After  all  the 
postcloture  business  is  through,  this 
will  be  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  clo- 
taxe  is  invoked,  the  amendment  will 
faU. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  extra  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  was  going  to  suggest 
to  the  majority  leader,  I  wonder  if 
anything  might  be  gained  by— most  of 
the  speakers  on  this  are  here  and  if 
each  one  could  agree  to  be  limited  to  x 
minutes,  we  could  at  least  dispose  of 
that  and  maybe  narrow  things  down.  I 
personally  only  want  a  minute. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  only  reason  the  clo- 
ture motion  was  filed  in  the  first  place 
was  to  try  to  speed  up  passage  of  the 
bill  because  we  had  a  rather  elaborate 
scheme  in  mind  which  did  not  work 
out.  It  was  my  feeling  that  it  might  be 
helpful  to  the  managers,  but  obvious- 
ly, this  amendment  would  fall  so  you 
know  you  have  28  Senators  going  to 
vote  against  cloture.  I  doubt  there 
would  be  30  votes  for  cloture.  But  I 
would  think  after  this  amendment  is 
disposed  of,  there  might  be  a  tendency 
to  invoke  cloture.  Maybe  not.  If  there 
is  an  objection  to  extending  the  time, 
we  have  no  other  choice  but  to  vote  on 
it.  The  other  option  would  be  to  with- 
draw it,  but  I  think  we  need  it.  The 
vote  might  at  least  indicate  where 
people  want  to  go  on  this  bill. 

It  is  still  our  hope— we  had  a  meet- 
ing about  2  hours  ago  and  we  are  still 
trying  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
Contra  aid  and  South  Africa.  After  the 
close  of  business  today,  we  can  call  for 
regular  order  and  get  off  this  bill  and 
get  back  on  the  debt  ceiling.  I  was  Just 
trying  to  expedite  what  have  been  dili- 
gent efforts  of  the  managers  on  each 
side  to  try  to  finish  this  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Bir.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  To  get  back  to 
the  subject  of  speeches,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  asking  an  important 
question  that  I  think  should  be  an- 
swered. It  would  be  this  Senator's 
opinion  and  suggestion  that  after  the 


cloture  vote,  we  go  right  on  with  the 
program  as  it  is  going  now.  Let  us  get 
these  speeches  out  of  the  way,  let  us 
settle  this  very  major  amendment. 
Then  we  can  go  on  into  the  night  if  we 
want  to  with  whatever  minor  amend- 
ments might  come  up.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  that,  in  the  or- 
derly process  of  the  Senate,  we  would 
proceed  to  speaking  on  this  amend- 
ment after  the  cloture  vote.  I  see  no 
argimient  against  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  point  was  made  a  moment 
ago  that  if  cloture  is  invoked,  this 
falls,  and  we  would  not  come  back  to 
it.  That  is  what  I  was  afraid  would 
happen. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  then,  that  fol- 
lowing cloture,  we  resimie  this  speak- 
ing schedule. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
strained to  object  to  that.  I  think  we 
ought  to  wait  and  see  what  the  cloture 
vote  shows.  I  personally  have  no  prob- 
lem with  that,  but  I  think  it  could 
create  some  problems  with  Senators 
who  want  to  call  up  amendments.  If 
cloture  is  invoked,  then  the  whole 
playing  field  will  have  been  changed. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  not  have  any  objection  to 
a  request  that,  in  the  event  cloture  is 
not  invoked,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  who  has  the  floor,  would 
be  permitted  to  regain  the  floor  to 
continue  his  speech. 

D  1910 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  will  be  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  am  not  sure  the  Sen- 
ator had  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought  he 
was  delivering  a  speech. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  You  had  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  the 
floor  until  7:11. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  obvious  to  this  Sena- 
tor that  cloture  is  not  going  to  be  in- 
voked. It  is  obvious  it  is  going  to  take 
about  30  minutes  of  our  time.  It  is  ob- 
vious we  are  probably  not  going  to 
complete  this  bill  in  any  event.  So  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clo- 
ture motion  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  to  object  to  that 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  state  why.  The 
DOD  bill  was  called  up  on  Monday. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader's 
side  of  the  aisle  offered  a  cloture 
motion  on  the  very  day  that  this  bill 
was  called,  and  that  was  certainly 
within  the  rules.  A  cloture  motion 
properly  signed  by  these  16  Senators 


was  entered  and  Senators  have  been 
on  notice  that  the  vote  would  occur  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  today, 
and  repeatedly  that  time  has  been  de- 
layed, set  back  and  set  back  and  set 
back. 

I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  cloture  on 
this  occasion.  I  think  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  bill.  Everybody  has 
known  this  for  a  long  time.  For  several 
days  I  appeared  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate,  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said,  and  continued  to  urge 
the  calling  up  of  the  bill.  The  bill  was 
not  called  up  untU  Monday  and  the 
cloture  motion  was  offered  immediate- 
ly, at  least  offered  on  that  bill  during 
the  day,  which  changed  the  atmos- 
phere for  the  calling  up  of  other 
amendments. 

We  went  into  that  at  considerable 
length  last  night  almost  ad  nauseam, 
but  for  those  reasons  I  have  to  object 
to  vitiating  this  vote.  We  should  go 
ahead  and  have  the  vote  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may,  and  go 
from  there. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
whether  cloture  is  invoked  or  not  in- 
voked, we  would  be  able  to  get  Sena- 
tors to  indicate  to  us  whether  they  are 
willing  to  take  time  limits  on  the 
amendments  that  are  remaining.  We 
have  many  amendments  remaining. 
But  I  have  had  numerous  Senators  tell 
me  they  are  willing  to  get  a  time 
agreement  on  their  amendment.  We 
may  run  into  so  much  time  that  we 
cannot  possibly  get  it  done. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no 
higher  priority  we  face  in  this  Con- 
gress than  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill.  EN^eryone  else 
around  here  seems  to  have  a  stubborn 
streak  and  when  they  get  a  priority 
they  are  willing  to  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  achieve  that  priority.  Some 
of  us  believe  the  DOD  bill  is  the  most 
important  matter  we  have.  We  have 
the  debt  ceiling.  This  bill  can  be  put 
on  the  debt  ceiling.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment that  can  be  put  on  other  legisla- 
tion. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  recessing 
on  August  15  is  not  nearly  as  impor- 
tant as  passing  a  defense  bill  for  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  So  everybody 
has  their  own  priorities  around  here, 
and  some  of  us  who  work  on  this  bill 
all  year  long,  maybe  we  have  a  narrow 
perspective  but,  after  all,  this  does  in- 
volve national  security,  so  I  hope 
whatever  happens  on  this  cloture  vote 
we  would  get  Senators  who  would 
come  forward.  If  we  could  get  Senator 
GOLDWATER  and  myself  and  our  staff 
here,  we  could  get  indications  as  to 
time  limits  on  amendments.  Then  per- 
haps we  can  move  this  bill  forward.  I 
would  like  to  stay  on  the  bill  until  we 
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finish  it.  Obviously  that  is  not  my  de- 
cision, but  I  do  thinlE  everyone  ought 
to  be  on  notice  that  one  way  or  an- 
other this  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  is  going  to  be  pushed. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  make  one  correction.  We  started 
on  this  bill  on  Friday.  Cloture  was  not 
filed  until  Monday,  so  the  record  will 
reflect  the  accurate  description  of 
that. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thanlc  the  majority 
leader  for  jielding. 

I  have  listened  to  the  reservation  en- 
tered into  by  the  Democratic  leader.  I 
must  say  I  do  not  understand  the  logic 
of  it.  He  has  every  right  to  object,  the 
same  as  the  majority  leader  had  every 
right  under  the  rules  as  the  Democrat- 
ic leader  has  said  to  file  a  cloture 
motion. 

The  reason  I  do  not  understand  the 
logic  is  because  there  is  a  pending 
amendment.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  want  to  spealc  on  that  amend- 
ment. We  would  like  to  dispose  of  that 
amendment.  The  vote  on  cloture  is 
going  to  be  prejudicial  to  one  side  of 
that  amendment.  Senator  Glenn's 
amendment  will  be  prejudiced  if  clo- 
ture should  be  carried.  His  amendment 
will  be  stripped. 

Now,  I  happen  to  be  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Senator  Glenn  on  his  amend- 
ment, but,  franldy,  I  do  not  see  why 
the  Senate  should  be  put  through 
what  I  think  we  all  agree  is  an  exercise 
that  could  affect  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  So  I  have  to 
say  to  my  leader  and  to  the  leader  on 
the  other  side,  I  do  not  understand  the 
logic  and  I  would  hope  that  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  were  to  renew  his  re- 
quest, there  would  not  be  objection  to 
it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  I  do  not  plan  to 
renew  the  request  but  I  think  we 
might  as  well  vote.  I  am  not  under  any 
illusion  cloture  will  be  invoked,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  an  indication  whether 
people  would  like  to  complete  action 
on  this  bill. 

BCr.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  leader 
may  have  an  additional  minute  or  that 
I  may  have  an  additional  minute  to  re- 
spond   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

BCr.  BTRD  [continuing].  To  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  the  majority 
leader,  is  correct;  the  bill  was  laid 


down  on  Friday.  It  was  laid  down  at 
the  close  of  business  on  Friday,  with 
the  understanding  that  only  opening 
statements  would  be  made  or  inserted 
in  the  Record.  The  reason  the  cloture 
motion  was  offered  on  Monday,  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  was  to,  invoke  clo- 
ture on  this  measure  today  and  thus 
shut  out  nongermane  amendments. 
Among  those  nongermane  amend- 
ments are  Contra  aid  and  South 
Africa.  That  was  the  reason.  It  was  not 
my  decision  to  enter  a  cloture  motion 
on  Monday.  Somebody  else  made  that 
decision,  and  the  appropriate  number 
of  Senators  signed  the  petition. 

But  that  decision  having  been  made, 
and  the  vote  having  been  delayed  re- 
peatedly today,  I  have  to  object  to  fur- 
ther delay,  and  I  would  have  to  object 
to  vitiating  the  cloture  petition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  May  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  one  other  question  procedural- 
ly? After  this  vote,  whatever  happens 
on  the  vote,  will  the  majority  leader 
permit  us  to  return  to  the  defense  bill? 
Is  that  the  intention? 

Mr.  EX)LE.  Yes,  sure. 

Mr.  NUNN.  For  several  more  hours 
tonight?  I  would  renew  my  request  to 
Senators  to  let  us  know  about  time 
agreements  because  I  think  that  would 
facilitate  a  great  deal  if  we  could  get 
those  agreements. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent for  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  will  state 
the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
cloture  vote  that  we  are  about  to  pro- 
ceed upon  was  filed  on  which  day  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  was  filed  on  Monday  of  this 
week. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  And  so  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  then  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  held  at  noon  today, 
it  was  postponed  until  6  and  then  it 
was  postponed  again  until  7.  I  would 
just  like  to  back  up  what  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  said,  that  we 
have  the  rules.  This  cloture  petition 
was  not  filed  on  this  side.  It  was  filed 
on  the  other  side. 

Several  Senators  called  for  regular 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  not  propounding  a  unani- 
mous consent  request.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  cloture  motion. 

Bir.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  please. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  cloture  is  invoked,  if 
we  vote  cloture,  then  what  are  the 
time  limitations  under  our  new  rules? 
Is  it  30  hours  total?  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  clo- 
ture is  Invoked,  there  will  be  30  hours 
for  consideration  of  the  motion  on 
which  cloture  has  been  invoked. 

Mr.  GLENN.  That  would  be  what. 
equaUy  divided  on  each  side  of  the 
aisle? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each 
Senator  has  a  maximum  of  1  hour  for 
debate  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  of 
that  Senator  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Each  Senator  has  1 
hour  with  the  whole  Senate  having  30 
hours  total. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GLENN.  So  that  would  mean 
many  people  who  wish  to  speak  on 
this  particular  issue  would  probably 
not  be  able  to  do  so;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  depend  on  the  number  of 
people  who  wished  to  speak  and  how 
long  they  spoke. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  a  very  good  situation  in  which  we 
are  left.  I  guess  we  have  no  option  but 
to  go  ahead  and  vote  on  cloture. 

n  1920 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  more  time  of  the  Senate.  The 
Chair  indicated,  in  response  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  that  if  cloture  was 
invoked,  there  would  be  30  hours  of 
consideration  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  GLENN.  For  the  total  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  true,  but  it  is  not 
30  hours.  It  is  no  more  than  30  hours. 
It  could  be  less  than  30  hours.  That 
should  be  stated,  because  it  might 
have  a  bearing  on  someone's  decision 
to  vote  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
invoke  cloture,  when  would  this  come 
back  up?  Would  this  come  back  up 
under  cloture  if  it  has  already  been 
filed  at  the  desk  then?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any 
amendment  filed  at  the  desk  in  timely 
fashion  would  be  eligible  to  be  offered. 
The  Senator  offering  the  amendment 
would  have  to  be  recognized  for  that 
purpose  and  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  As  I  understand  it, 
such  amendments  have  been  filed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  cover  this  particular  subject 
under  cloture. 

I  would  propose  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  if  cloture  is  invoked, 
debate  continue  on  this  issue,  on  the 
amendment  that  has  already  been 
filed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
if  that  meets  with  his  approval. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  object. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloturk  Motion 
We,  the  imdersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  2638,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 
Senators  Warren  Rudman.  Barry  Oold- 
water,  Slade  Qorton,  Bob  Dole,  Pete 
V.    Domenici,    Thad    Cochran,    Dan 
Quayle,   Chic  Hecht,  James  Abdnor, 
Paul  Laxalt,  Jake  Gam.  Pete  Wilson, 
Phil  Gramm,  J.A.  Denton.  Don  Nlck- 
les,  Jesse   Helms,   Ted  Stevens,   and 
John  Warner. 

VOTE  OH  CUyrURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  the  quonun  call 
has  been  waived. 

The  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  S.  2638,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization 
bill,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  automatic  under  the 
rules,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  53, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  180  Leg.] 
yEAS-53 


Abdnor 

Onunm 

Packwood 

Annstrong 

Grassley 

PeU 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Pressler 

BroyhUl 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

ClULfee 

Hecht 

Roth 

Cochran 

Heflin 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Simpson 

D'Anuto 

Helms 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Stennls 

DeConclnl 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Denton 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Trible 

Domenici 

Iiiirar 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

Evmns 

McClure 

Welcker 

Out) 

McConneU 

Wilson 

Ooldwater 

MurkowBkl 

Zorlnsky 

Gorton 

Nlckles 
NAYS-46 

Pord 

Matsunaga 

Bauctu 

Gleiui 

Melcher 

Bentaen 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

BIden 

Harkln 

MltcheU 

Blnxunan 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bradley 

HoUlngs 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Johnston 

RIegle 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

RockefeUer 

Chilei 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

CranitoD 

Sasaer 

Dizon 

Leahy 

Simon 

Dodd 

Levin 

Specter 

Buleton 

Long 

EZOD 

Mathlas 

NOT  VOTINO-1 

Stevens 

46,  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  not 
agreed  to. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  supporting  the  cloture 
vote.  It  is  an  indication  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  Members  in  this  body  want 
to  finish  this  bill.  I  hope  we  can  do 
that. 

We  are  right  back  where  we  started 
before  the  cloture  motion,  but  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleagues.  And  I  will 
before  the  evening  is  over,  file  another 
cloture  motion. 

In  fact,  I  will  do  it  right  now. 


D  1940 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  53,  the  nays  are 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  send  a  clotiu-e  motion 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  2638. 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
bUl. 

Bob  Dole,  Paul  Trible.  Pete  Wilson,  Ted 
Stevens,  Phil  Gramm,  Strom  Thur- 
mond, Al  Simpson,  Jake  Gam,  Steve 
Symms.  Bob  Kasten.  Prank  Murkow- 
ski,  Mitch  McConnell,  Gordon  Hum- 
phrey, Warren  B.  Rudman.  Bill 
Cohen,  Dan  Quayle  and  Chic  Hecht. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  in  his  yielding  to  me,  his  rights 
to  the  floor  will  be  protected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  here,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  what  the 
program  will  be  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  tomorrow  and  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, if  the  Senate  is  in  session  on  Sat- 
urday, so  that  Senators  might  be  able 
to  schedule  their  days  accordingly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  have  spoken 
to  the  manager  in  chief,  who  indicates 
we  will  be  here  until  about  midnight 
this  evening.  I  believe,  visiting  with 
both  Senators  Ooldwater  and  Nunn, 
at  least  they  are  optimistic,  I  think 
maybe  overly  optimistic,  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  finish  this  bill  by  late, 
late  tomorrow  evening— well,  on 
Friday.  No  question  about  being  here 
on  Friday. 


If.  in  fact,  we  can  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  other  matters,  the  other 
major  items,  on  Contra  aid  and  South 
Africa,  then  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
we  could  start  on  those  on  Friday  and 
it  might  necessitate  a  Saturday  ses- 
sion. But  I  think  we  need  to  have  at 
least  another  visit  after  awhile  to  see 
if  we  are  getting  close  to  an  agree- 
ment. 

But  we  wiU  be  here  late  tonight.  I 
assume  we  will  be  here  late  tomorrow 
night.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  could 
complete  action  on  this  bill  yet  tomor- 
row night.  I  make  the  plea  the  manag- 
ers have  made  that  if  Members  have 
amendments,  if  they  can  get  time 
agreements.  I  think  there  are  stiU  50- 
some  amendments  that  need  to  be 
dealt  with.  So  that  more  or  less  is  the 
schedule.  I  cannot  indicate  Saturday, 
but  it  is  a  distinct  (>ossibility. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  If  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  can  get  to- 
gether and  agree  to  a  time  limit.  I 
think  I  could  promise  finishing  this 
bill  by  Friday  night.  We  have  no  more 
long,  large  amendments  like  this  one. 
But  with  time  agreements,  we  can 
assure  that  we  do  not  drag  on  and  on. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  I  and 
other  Senators  met  in  his  office  today 
to  discuss  a  possible  agreement  with 
respect  to  disposing  of  the  two  issues. 
Central  America/Contra  aid  and 
South  Africa.  I  made  certain  proposals 
at  that  meeting  and  I  am  ready  to  dis- 
cuss those  proposals  further. 

I  would  be  happy  to  state  at  this 
point  the  Democratic  amendments  on 
Contra  aid  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain  at  this  point  if  we  could 
also  iuiow  what  the  responses  are  on 
the  other  side  and  what  some  of  the 
amendments  are.  I  want  the  majority 
leader  to  know  that  we  are  prepared  to 
continue  discussing  those  proposals. 

I  must  say  now,  now  that  cloture  has 
again  been  offered  on  DOD— I  hope 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  does 
not  have  any  feeling  that  I  am  at- 
tempting to  delay  DOD  simply  be- 
cause I  objected  earlier  to  the  vitiation 
of  the  cloture  vote.  I  did  that  because, 
as  I  stated  earlier,  the  decision  had 
been  made  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  on  Monday,  2  days  ago,  to  push 
that  cloture  vote.  And  on  behalf  of 
Senators  who  have  been  expecting  to 
vote  on  cloture  on  that  measure,  I  had 
to  oppose  the  vitiation  of  that  cloture 
vote. 

But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  proceed 
on  the  DOD  bill  and  try  to  work  in  a 
way  that  will  dispose  of  amendments.  I 
may  have  two  or  three  more  amend- 
ments msrself.  I  would  be  happy  to 
enter  into  time  agreements  on  them. 
There  is  no  disposition  I  Imow  of  on 
this  side  to  drag  action  out  on  the 
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DOD  bill.  I  do  not  know  why  a  cloture 
motion  has  been  introduced  on  that 
bill.  Of  course,  no  Senator  has  to 
answer  to  me  in  that  regard.  If  a  Sena- 
tor wants  to  offer  a  cloture  motion,  he 
can.  The  problem  I  see  with  that,  if 
cloture  is  invoked  on  Friday,  is  if  we 
do  not  reach  an  agreement  to  deal 
with  these  other  two  matters.  Contra 
aid,  which  is  on  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill,  and  the  South 
African  issue,  I  suppose  they  could  not 
be  offered  to  the  DOD  bill. 

We  only  need  to  recall  that  Mr. 
Nuini  the  other  evening  proposed,  in 
regard  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  had  been  read  on  the  floor 
at  that  time,  that  the  particular  provi- 
sion which  provided  against  the  offer- 
ing of  either  of  those  two  issues  on 
that  bill  be  deleted,  and  we  proceeded 
to  delete  that  provision,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  agree  that  the  debt  limit  ex- 
tension resolution  would  be  put  over 
to  the  close  of  business  today  with  no 
amendments  in  order  thereto  except 
amendments  dealing  with  the  South 
Africa  issue  and  the  Contra  aid  issue. 
We  also  agreed  that  no  call  for  the 
regular  order  would  bring  back  the 
debt  limit  extension  resolution  prior  to 
the  close  of  business  today. 

It  might  be  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  introduced  a  clo- 
ture motion  at  this  particular  time  to 
bring  back  the  DOD  bill  on  Friday  in 
the  event  that  a  call  for  the  regular 
order  does  bring  back  the  debt  limit 
extension  resolution  in  the  meantime. 
That  would  be  one  way  of  doing  it. 

I  have  said  all  of  that  to  say  this: 
That  if  cloture  is  invoked  on  Friday  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  it  may  make  it  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  find  time  for  the  resolution  of 
the  two  issues  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing now  off  and  on  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  days— the  Contra  aid/ 
Central  America,  and  the  South 
Africa/front-line  states  issue.  This 
could,  in  the  event  cloture  in  invoked 
on  Friday  on  the  EKDD  measure,  serve 
a  purpose  of  delaying  action  on  those 
two  measures  along  with  other  meas- 
ures that  are  rather  important  around 
here,  one  of  which  is  the  reconciliation 
measure,  and  one  of  which  is  the 
Boren  PAC  amendment  which,  of 
course,  hopefully  can  be  called  up  and 
disposed  of  very  soon. 

There  could  be  problems  if  this  clo- 
ture motion  should  ripen  and  cloture 
were  invoked  on  Friday  on  the  DOD 
bilL  I  personally  would  hope  that  the 
DOD  bill  would  be  disposed  of  before 
that  time.  And  maybe  it  can  be. 

I  would  like  to  offer  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  the  names  of 
Senators  on  this  side  who  are  ready  to 
Identify  the  amendments  that  they 
would  offer  on  the  Contra  aid  meas- 
ure. I  am  referring  precisely  to  titles  II 
and  ni  of  the  military  construction 
appropriations  bill.  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  that  because  I  think  everybody 


ought  to  know  what  has  been  pro- 
posed, what  we  are  working  on,  and  let 
us  see,  while  several  Senators  are  on 
floor  if  we  can  have  their  attention 
and  support  for  the  efforts  that  are 

being  made.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  our  discussion 
at  5  o'clock  today,  I  met  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian and  went  over  the  origi- 
nal concept,  the  minority  leader's  con- 
cept and  the  minority  leader's  com- 
ments with  reference  to  the  earlier 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
this  Senator  had  offered  just  at  the 
starting  point  to  get  started  with  the 
discussion. 

I  think  we  are  about  prepared  to 
submit  a  modified  proposal  incorporat- 
ing some  of  each  which  I  will  be  given 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
in  the  next  10  or  15  minutes.  It  does 
not  at  this  time  contain,  of  course,  a 
list  of  amendments  or  an  agreement 
on  amendments.  1  hour  each,  equally 
divided,  or  whatever,  which  I  think 
has  to  be  addressed.  Otherwise,  we  do 
not  have  anything. 

But  I  do  hope  we  can  finish  the 
DOD  authorization  bill.  It  is  my 
thought  in  addition  to  the  one  men- 
tioned to  get  back  to  DOD  on  Friday 
that  it  might  also  encourage  Members 
to  come  forth  with  their  amendments, 
and  I  will  do  what  the  managers  sug- 
gest to  try  to  reach  some  time  agree- 
ment. I  understand  there  are  a  couple 
of  good  possibilities  on  major  amend- 
ments where  Senators  have  indicated 
they  would  settle  for  a  very  brief  time 
period,  I  understand  for  five  or  six 
rather  major  amendments,  and  then 
this  could  move  very  quickly. 

So  I  will  do  as  the  minority  leader 
has  done.  We  are  in  the  process  of  de- 
termining which  Members  on  this  side 
will  have  amendments  on  Contra  aid, 
and  which  Members  on  this  side  will 
have  amendments  on  South  Africa, 
and  the  nature  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  feel  it  well  to  state  at 
this  time,  for  all  Senators  to  know, 
what  the  proposals  are  that  have  been 
discussed  in  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader's  office,  so  that  Senators 
may  indicate  if  they  have  additional 
amendments?  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  be  pressing  ahead  as  well  as 
we  can  press  ahead  to  try  to  get  some 
agreement  worked  out  on  these  two 
major  issues;  in  the  meantime,  also 
working  ahead,  hoping  to  finish  action 
on  the  DOD  bill. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  would  be 
well  just  to  lay  it  all  out  on  the  table 
right  here  now  and  state  what  the  pro- 
posals are,  let  all  Senators  on  both 
sides  know  so  that  we  can  get  feedback 
from  them  if  they  have  feelings  differ- 
ent from  those  which  I  think  have 
been  expressed  by  me  and  others  in 
the  office  of  the  distinguished  majori- 


ty leader.  If  they  have  other  amend- 
ments, they  can  let  us  know. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
just  indicate  very  quickly  this  is  not  in 
the  final  form,  but  what  I  would  sug- 
gest which  is  still  under  negotiations.  I 
think  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say  pre- 
cisely. We  have  not  agreed  on  the  lan- 
guage of  any  one  proposal.  But  what 
we  generally  suggest  so  Members  will 
be  alerted  is  that  we  lay  before  the 
Senate  H.R.  5052  on  a  certain  date— I 
hope  on  Monday— and  that  for  2  days 
amendments  be  dealt  with  in  the  usual 
fashion.  Provided  that  on  the  third 
day  of  consideration  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed as  if  under  rule  XXII.  and  if  clo- 
ture is  invoked  there  will  be  8  addi- 
tional hours  of  consideration.  I  think 
there  have  been  6  in  the  orders  with 
the  possibility  of  additional  time  being 
requested.  Provided  further  that  upon 
disposition  of  H.R.  5052.  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  the  committee  re- 
ported bill  on  South  Africa  sanctions 
for  not  to  exceed  2  days  of  session, 
provided  that  on  the  second  day  of  ses- 
sion the  Senate  shall  proceed  as  if 
under  rule  XXII.  and  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked there  should  be  8  hours  avail- 
able for  consideration. 

Further  provided  that  all  specified 
amendments  be  limited  to  1  hour  of 
debate:  that  no  amendments  other 
than  those  specified  shall  be  in  order, 
and  further  that  there  be  no  motion 
to  recommit.  That  is  a  general  frame- 
work for  Members  to  be  alerted. 

My  own  view  is  it  should  not  take  3 
days  on  Contra  aid.  I  understand  there 
is  a  desire  by  many  to  fully  discuss  it.  I 
think  the  desire  of  the  majority  leader 
is  to  finish  both  of  these  matters  by 
the  close  of  business  on  August  15  be- 
cause I  am  not  certain  we  will  be  able 
to  deal  with  reconciliation.  I  am  not 
certain  it  is  going  to  be  available.  But 
we  still  have  the  debt  limit,  and  maybe 
a  conference  on  the  debt  limit. 

So  that  in  essence  is  a  general  out- 
line though  it  needs  to  be  refined.  We 
need  to  meet  again  and  see  if  we  can 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  specific 
language. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  will 
continue  to  yield  under  the  same  un- 
derstanding as  previously  ordered, 
may  I  state  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  the  proposals  on  this  side 
were,  that  there  be  a  total  of  3  days 
for  debate  and  action  on  amendments 
on  titles  II  and  III  of  the  mUitary  con- 
struction appropriation  bill.  Titles  II 
and  III  deal  with  the  Contra  aid/Cen- 
tral America  issue. 

On  day  1  of  the  3  days,  there  would 
be  the  filing  of  a  cloture  petition  on 
those  two  titles.  On  days  1  and  2.  the 
time  would  be  used  for  debate  and  dis- 
position of  amendments,  with  some  ar- 
rangements to  permit  orderly  consid- 
eration of  amendments  with  time  limi- 
tations and  assurances  in  all  cases  that 
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Senators  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  call  up  their  amendments  and  have 
an  orderly  disposition  thereof. 

On  day  3  the  cloture  vote  would 
occur.  If  invoked.  Senators  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  call  up  their  amend- 
ments and  have  orderly  disposition  of 
those  amendments.  Then  if  cloture  is 
invoked  there  would  be  no  more  than 
6  hours  of  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
and  a  final  vote  on  titles  2  and  3.  It 
would  be  agreeable  then  to  go  to  final 
disposition  of  that  bill  without  ex- 
tended debate  on  either  final  passage 
or  the  appointment  of  conferees. 

On  South  Africa,  the  proposal  which 
I  offered  in  the  distinguished  majority 
leader's  office  was  that  the  foreign  re- 
lations bill  be  called  up  with  only  2 
days  of  total  time  and  that,  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  a  cloture  vote  but  there 
might  be  a  disposition  on  the  other 
side  to  have  a  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture. 

But  on  both  days  1  and  2,  as  far  as 
Senators  on  this  side  are  concerned, 
those  days  would  be  used  for  debate 
and  disposition  of  amendments.  Again, 
Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  both 
measures,  if  arrangements  can  be 
made  and  agreed  to  that  would  allow 
for  the  orderly  recognition  of  Senators 
to  call  up  their  amendments  and  dis- 
pose of  them,  with  time  limitations  on 
amendments.  Senators  on  this  side  are 
willing  to  agree  in  advance  that  there 
will  be  no  filibuster  on  the  request  for 
a  conference  or  the  naming  of  confer- 
ees. 

We  are  discussing  these  two  issues 
with  the  understanding  that  the  com- 
mitment to  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  BoREN]  would  have  to  be 
kept.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader,  of  course,  would  be  within  his 
prerogative,  within  the  context  of  the 
commitment  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  to  schedule  that  measvire 
for  action. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  have  outlined 
the  general  framework.  I  think  Mem- 
bers are  on  notice  that  we  are  trying 
to  work  it  out.  If  they  have  any 
amendments,  we  need  to  know,  amend- 
ments to  either  bill. 

With  reference  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  his  priority,  we  are 
going  to  try  to  do  them  all.  I  do  not 
know  if  we  will  do  them  all.  but  if  we 
do  not  get  this  agreement,  there  is  no 
problem  with  doing  his.  If  we  do  get 
the  agreement,  we  may  have  to  alter  it 
some. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Except  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked on  the  DOD  bill  and  that  bill 
has  not  been  finished  prior  to  Monday 
or  whenever  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  anticipated  that  his 
measure,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
would  be  called  up.  there  could  be 
some  problem  with  that. 

If  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
will  let  me  have  a  copy  of  the  pro- 


posed agreement,  when  he  is  ready,  I 
will  be  happy  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  BOREN.  About  30  seconds. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  All  right. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  the  com- 
ments just  made. 

Last  year,  when  this  Senator  agreed 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  to 
allow  certain  provisions  to  be  stripped 
out  of  S.  655.  it  was  done  so  with  the 
understanding  that  we  would  have  the 
opportunity  early  this  year  to  have 
full  consideration  of  the  pending  PAC 
amendment.  The  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  has  made  that  commitment 
and  is  certainly  operating  in  good 
faith  on  it. 

I  just  say  that  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments just  made  by  the  minority 
leader  that  that  agreement  will  be  pro- 
tected. If  we  continue  to  postpone  that 
action  until  after  the  recess,  when  we 
come  back  we  would  not  have  time  for 
the  House  to  act  in  a  timely  fashion.  I 
hope  whatever  agreement  is  entered 
into  would  protect  our  right  to  start 
on  that  matter  on  Monday.  We  are 
willing  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
lock  that  in  so  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  would  know  exactly 
what  time  that  would  be.  Then  any 
votes  on  the  matter  would  be  on  Tues- 
day. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  I  hope 
that  all  of  this  agreement  can  be  ar- 
ranged to  get  all  of  these  issues  con- 
sidered in  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

One  way  to  accommodate  is  to 
shrink  the  time  on  the  Contra  bill 
from  3  days  to  2.  If  the  Senator  will 
help  me  on  that,  we  will  not  have  any 
problem. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  know  we 
have  imposed  on  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  He  has  very 
graciously  and  charitably  let  us  have 
the  floor  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  I  personally  want  to  thauik  him. 
I  think  the  Senate  will  be  well  served 
in  the  long  run.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Does  anybody  else 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request  or 
want  time? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  strike 
funding  for  the  Navy's  strategic  home- 
porting  plan. 

As  I  consider  the  strategic  home- 
porting  concept,  my  mind  goes  back  to 
the  time  that  I  was  a  Pfc.  in  the  n.S. 
Marine  Corps.  That  was  during  World 
War  II.  A  Pfc  was  a  private  first  class. 
He  had  been  elevated  from  the  posi- 
tion of  private.  On  one  occasion  we 
were  going  through  some  training  and 


were  putting  ourselves  in  a  battle  situ- 
ation. Something  happened  to  the  cor- 
poral who  was  the  squad  leader  so  I 
was  designated  to  be  the  squad  leader. 

While  in  the  training  we  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  battle  conditions,  but 
we  all  of  a  sudden  were  informed  of 
our  conditions,  so  I  stopped  and  gath- 
ered all  of  the  eight  men  of  my  squad 
together  and  I  began  to  give  them 
there  orders.  They  were  all  bunched 
up  together. 

About  that  time,  a  gimny  sergeant 
came  by.  A  giumy  sergeant  in  the 
Marine  Corps  is  an  unusual  animal.  He 
proceeded  to  chew  me  up  one  side  and 
then  down  the  other.  Then  when  he 
got  through,  he  spit  me  out  in  little 
pieces. 

That  chewing  by  a  giumy  sergeant  is 
a  rare  experience  and  it  is  an  experi- 
ence that  will  be  indelibly  engraved  in 
your  mind  forever. 

What  he  was  telling  me  was  that 
when  you  are  in  battle  formation  and 
you  are  supposedly  going  through  a 
situation  where  you  think  the  enemy 
is  in  front  of  you.  you  do  not  bimch 
up.  The  proper  procedure  is  to  de- 
sperse.  Never  bring  your  men  together 
in  a  bunch.  You  disperse. 

The  idea  and  concept  of  dispersal  is 
a  key  point  in  the  issue  of  strategic 
homeporting. 

There  was  criticism,  and  probably 
unjustly  so— I  am  not  going  to  argue 
that— in  regards  to  the  marines  being 
all  located  in  one  barracks  in  Lebanon 
when  we  lost  over  200  marines  in  the 
recent  bombing  of  those  barracks.  The 
idea  was  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
dispersed. 

The  idea  is  not  to  put  all  your  eggs 
in  one  basket  or  not  to  put  them  all  in 
one,  two,  or  three.  If  one  cracks,  then 
the  others  begin  to  crack  around  it. 

If  a  mortar  shell  were  to  fall  on  a 
squad  of  marines  that  were  bunched 
up  together,  it  is  going  to  be  able  to 
injure  or  kill  more  than  one. 

You  are  going  to  cause  serious 
damage  to  that  squad  of  marines. 

The  idea  of  dispersal  was  an  issue  in 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  an  issue  then 
when  we  felt  we  should  have  been  dis- 
persing our  fleet  and  not  have  it  all 
concentrated  in  one  location.  So  I 
think  we  should  have  learned  our 
lesson  by  then. 

D  2010 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  now  is  fi- 
nally getting  around  to  the  concept 
that  we  ought  not  to  put  a  great 
number  of  ships  together  in  one  loca- 
tion where  the  types  of  weapons  that 
we  have  today— nuclear  or  nonnucle- 
ar— can  cause  tremendous  damage. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  you 
have  five  ships  right  here  in  one  place, 
it  is  easier  to  pick  and  to  shoot  those 
five  ships  than  if  they  are  spread  out 
in  various  places. 
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That  is  the  basic  concept  of  home- 
porting.  I  think  it  is  important.  It  is 
important  today  because  we  realize 
that  submarines  can  travel  in  ocean 
lanes  not  too  far  from  our  own  coast- 
line. They  can  come  up  and,  with  vari- 
ous missiles,  they  can  cause  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  damage.  Therefore, 
dispersal  is  key. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska as  he  said,  "Well,  this  is  not  a 
great  dispersal."  But  it  is  the  begin- 
ning. I  think  we  ought  to  congratulate 
our  leaders  in  the  Navy  for  this  begin- 
ning. It  is  one  which  should  have 
begun  a  long  time  ago.  So  I  say  it  is 
the  beginning  of  an  Intelligent  ap- 
proach toward  spacing  of  our  vessels 
by  way  of  the  homeporting  concept. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  concept  of  lo- 
cating oiu-  coming  600-ship  Navy  in 
new  homeports  around  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  not  only  makes  good 
sense,  but  is  also  an  absolute  necessity 
in  meeting  the  national  defense  needs 
of  this  great  country. 

In  October  1982,  as  the  administra- 
tion began  increasing  the  size  of  the 
Navy  toward  its  goal  of  a  600-ship  gen- 
eral-purpose fleet,  the  Navy  an- 
nounced Its  intention  to  base  many 
new  ships  which  would  be  an  addition 
to  the  existing  fleet,  in  accordance 
with  a  policy  called  strategic  home- 
porting. 

As  we  look  at  this,  I  think  we  find 
that  there  is  another  reason.  We  find 
that  in  the  gulf  coast,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  there  is  activity  in  Central 
America.  We  are  much  closer  to  this 
activity  and  it  makes  sense  to  locate 
some  of  our  ships  there.  As  it  has  been 
decided,  there  is  an  air  carrier  group 
and  a  battleship  group  that  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Caribbean  and  in  the  gulf 
area  and  they  will  by  this  plan,  of 
course,  be  homeported  close  by.  I 
think  it  makes  sense  there. 

Congress  approved  some  $79  million 
for  this  concept  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
This  year,  the  Navy  is  requesting  $161 
million  to  begin  construction  of  the 
new  homeports  in  Staten  Island,  NY, 
and  Everett,  WA,  which  will  serve  as 
the  bases  for  18  new  ships. 

There  are  valid  and  sensible  reasons 
for  this  strategic  plan.  The  first  reason 
that  comes  to  mind  is  the  fact  that  the 
600-ship  Navy  is  a  reality.  Congress 
has  approved  this  number  and  the 
construction  for  most  of  these  ships  is 
underway.  Ships  that  are  not  under 
construction  have  been  authorized.  I 
understand  that  we  are  likely  to  reach 
that  goal  in  3  or  4  years.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
base  those  ships  somewhere.  We  can 
build  new  piers  and  facilities  at  our 
present  homeports.  However,  I  believe 
that  this  would  be  an  ill-advised  and 
detrimental  solution  for  the  existing 
ports.  Because,  there  is  simply  no 
room  in  the  inn.  Our  existing  ports 
cannot  accommodate  these  new  ships 
or  their  personneL  Real  estate  at  the 


existing  ports  is  physically  and  eco- 
nomically constrained  to  the  point 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  relieve 
overcrowding  and  congestion  at  the 
existing  bases.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
ask  any  sailor  who  has  been  stationed 
at  either  Norfolk  or  San  Diego.  That 
sailor  will  tell  you  that  there  is  just 
not  enough  room  there  for  additional 
ships  or  for  the  support  personnel  to 
accompany  them. 

Along  the  same  lines,  Mr.  President, 
the  infrastructure  at  the  existing 
homeports  will  not  support  the  nearly 
130  new  ships  coming  on  line.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Navy,  the  least  costly  alter- 
natives to  accommodate  the  new  ships 
in  existing  ports  will  require  more 
than  $629  million  in  capital  improve- 
ments. This  is  not  to  mention  the  local 
contribution  which  must  be  added  to 
this  fig\ire  which  is  only  about  $200 
million  less  than  the  total  capital  in- 
vestment required  to  build  new  home- 
ports  in  New  York,  Puget  Sound,  San 
Francisco,  and  on  the  gulf  coast. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  the 
many  reasons  for  the  homeport  con- 
cept is  simply  that  for  which  it  was 
named— strategic  homeporting.  Strate- 
gic homeporting  would  disperse  the 
fleet  and  thus  reduce  its  vulnerability 
to  attack.  It  would  allow  for  quicker 
access  to  certain  theaters  of  operation, 
therefore  allowing  the  United  States, 
when  necessary,  to  establish  a  naval 
presence  at  a  crisis  point  early  In  the 
action.  Also,  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said.  In  my  judgment,  the  strategic 
homeporting  plan  will  reduce  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  fleet  to  conventional 
enemy  attacks  and  also  reduce  the 
possibility  of  a  few  small  mines  em- 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  a  port  bot- 
tling up  the  fleet  Inside.  This  will 
avoid  the  problem  we  faced  with  the 
tragic  t>omblng  of  Pearl  Harbor  In 
World  War  II  whereby  the  entire  Pa- 
cific or  Atlantic  fleet  could  be  crippled 
by  a  single  attack.  These  are  just  a  few 
of  the  many  reasons  we  should  en- 
dorse this  program  and  approve  the 
funding  level  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration, which  is  the  same  level  ap- 
proved by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  this  plan 
go  even  further  than  those  which  I 
have  mentioned  here  today.  Not  only 
Is  it  a  plan  that  I  believe  makes  good 
sense,  but  It  also  Includes  the  con- 
struction of  a  homeport  at  the  Port  of 
Mobile  in  my  home  State  of  Alabama. 
The  Navy  will  request  for  fiscal  year 
1988  some  $33  million  for  construction 
of  the  Mobile  homeport  which  will 
serve  as  the  location  for  five  of  the 
new  ships.  However,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  new  homeport  in  Mobile  will  ever 
become  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  said  that 
this  plan  is  unnecessary  this  year  and 
can  be  put  off  until  the  next.  They  say 
that,  due  to  budget  restraints,  this  is  a 


program  which  will  not  be  harmed  by 
the  budget  ax  if  deferred  until  some 
other  time.  In  my  judgment.  If  this 
amendment  is  accepted  and  the  fund- 
ing for  the  homeports  in  New  York 
and  Staten  Island  is  deleted  from  this 
bill,  the  entire  homeporting  concept 
will  fall.  The  delaying  of  the  funding 
for  these  homeports  will  result  in  the 
termination  of  the  program.  There- 
fore, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
this  amendment  which  would  strike 
funding  for  the  construction  of  the 
New  York  and  Staten  Island  home- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN  and  Mr.  TRIBLE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  yield  the  floor  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  yielding. 

While  I  do  not  speak  as  a  great  naval 
strategist,  I  have  had  some  experience 
In  this  field.  I  served  23  years  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  I  went  through 
naval  aviation  flight  training.  So  I  con- 
sider myself  somewhat  of  a  student  of 
naval  strategy. 

I  would  like  to  address  this  Issue 
from  the  strategic  standpoint  before 
we  get  Into  some  of  the  other  Issues 
that  have  already  been  developed  by 
some  of  the  other  speakers. 

Throughout  the  history  of  naval 
warfare.  It  has  been  a  strategic  objec- 
tive to  range  your  naval  forces  so  that 
you  control  the  chokepolnts  where 
force  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  ships 
that  have  to  narrow  their  activities  in 
certain  seaways.  In  World  War  II,  we 
remember  all  too  well  the  battles  of 
Leyte  Gulf  and  the  Coral  Sea  where 
both  sides  were  trying  to  control  these 
seaways— seaways  that  were  vital  to 
shipping  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  chokepolnts  can  be  seen  on  this 
map. 

Today,  we  are  literally  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  make  sure  we  can 
control  the  Greenland-Iceland-United 
Kingdom  gap.  That  means  if  we  can 
control  ships  there,  we  can  control 
shipping  out  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
northern  ports  as  they  come  out  of 
the  Norwegian  Sea.  You  only  have  to 
read  the  record  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committees 
and  look  at  the  budget  figures  to  see 
how  much  we  are  spending  to  control 
that  strategically  important  gap  so 
that  we  can  bottle  up  Soviet  ships. 

We  have  had  naval  battles  in  the 
past  that  have  been  in  the  Skagerak. 
here  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  in  the  Bos- 
porus. More  recently,  we  have  been 
concerned  with  the  entrance  to  the 
Persian  Gulf— the  Strait  of  Hormuz. 
One  of  the  greatest  traveled  ship 
channels  in  the  world  is  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  where  they  come  down 
through  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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Why  is  the  Soviet  Union,  for  in- 
stance, making  such  a  major  base  out 
of  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  directly  across  the 
Philippines  from  our  base  at  Sublc? 
Because  If  they  can  make  that  a  major 
port,  they  control  the  chokepolnts 
that  come  down  through  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  through  the  channels  around 
the  Philippines  and  Indonesia,  and 
thereby  control  shipping  In  that  part 
of  the  world. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  this: 
Throughout  history,  naval  strategy 
has  been  to  try  to  control  the  choke- 
polnts of  the  world.  Naval  battles  have 
been  fought  repeatedly  over  this. 

The  Soviets,  In  addition  to  Cam 
Ranh  Bay,  have  sought  to  develop 
major  naval  facilities  at  Vladivostok 
and  Petropavlovsk,  In  the  colder  areas 
of  the  north.  Vladivostok,  north  of 
Korea,  has  been  developed  for  many 
years  as  a  major  base. 

Our  naval  strategy  says  we  want  to 
control  these  shipping  lanes.  We  have 
a  forward  deployment  strategy  and  I 
support  that.  This  strategy  says  we 
will  be  the  Nation  that  makes  sure  the 
Mediterranean  and  Persian  Gulf  stay 
open.  We  put  billions  of  dollars  into 
making  sure  that  we  control  the  flow 
of  Soviet  ships  out  of  the  Greenland- 
Iceland-United  Kingdom  gap.  That 
will  be  one  of  the  major  places  that  we 
will  try  to  bottle  up  the  Soviet  net  as 
well  as  In  Vladivostok.  Again  I  empha- 
size that  naval  strategy  is  Involved 
with  controlling  the  chokepolnts  of 
the  world. 

Now,  this  map  of  the  United  States 
Indicates  our  current  naval  base  struc- 
ture: Newport,  Norfolk,  Charleston; 
Kings  Bay,  GA;  Mayport,  Pensacola, 
Pearl  Harbor;  San  Diego,  Long  Beach, 
San  Francisco,  and  Puget  Sound  In 
Washington.  That  Is  a  good  dispersal 
pattern.  Those  who  claim  we  have  no 
dispersal  have  not  looked  at  a  map  to 
see  that  we  are  dispersed  adjacent  to 
deep  water  areas  where  ships  can  get 
to  sea  rapidly. 

The  new  bases  proposed  at  Staten 
Island,  NY,  and  Everett,  WA.  would 
still  fit  the  criteria  of  being  adjacent 
to  deep  water  where  they  could  dis- 
perse and  not  be  bottled  up. 

Along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  are 
proposing  new  bases  at  Key  West,  FL; 
Mobile,  Pascagoula,  Gulfport,  Lake 
Charles,  Galveston,  and  Corpus  Chris- 
ti.  TX.  If  war  starts,  we  have  to  get 
our  ships  out  through  the  approxi- 
mately 90-mile-wide  Yucatan  Channel, 
or  through  the  Straits  of  Florida.  In 
other  words,  we  would  deliberately  put 
ourselves  into  a  potentially  bottled  up 
situation  that  naval  strategy  states  we 
must  desperately  try  to  avoid. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  of  those 
who  say  they  want  these  facilities  in 
their  home  State.  But  from  a  global 
strategic  standpoint,  I  would  submit 
that  this  is  wrong. 


The  argument  is  made  on  the  other 
side  that  we  have  some  of  our  major 
shipping  coming  out  of  the  gulf  in  case 
of  war. 

But  do  we  have  sufficient  forces  In 
the  gulf  to  fight  their  way  out  In  the 
event  of  war?  No.  Out  of  these  600 
ships,  we  are  going  to  have  only  26  In 
the  gulf.  Forty-five  would  go  to  9  new 
ports,  19  would  go  to  existing  ports, 
and  26  In  the  gulf. 

Now  to  me  that  does  not  make  for  a 
good  situation  at  all.  It  means  that  we 
are  blocking  our  forces  up  near  the 
Yucatan  Channel.  Are  we  going  to 
have  to  fight  our  way  out  of  there?  I 
hope  we  never  have  to,  but  if  we  do, 
that  force  is  not  going  to  be  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  job.  We  Imow  the 
Soviets  have  had  a  submarine  base  at 
Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  but  I  presume  that 
In  a  wartime  situation.  It  would  be  one 
of  our  first  prime  targets.  Even  if 
these  ships  broke  through  this  area, 
they  still  have  to  come  through  the 
Caribbean  and  could  be  bottled  up  by 
the  Windward  Islands.  We  have  a 
double  blockade  that  we  are  setting  up 
on  our  own.  That  to  me  makes  very 
little  sense. 

If  we  expect  to  use  these  gulf -ported 
ships  to  go  to  the  G-I-UK  Gap,  we 
have  built  in  an  additional  3  days' 
steaming  time  to  get  there— which 
again  makes  no  sense  whatsoever.  If 
we  are  trying  to  use  these  ships  to  pro- 
tect the  Panama  Canal,  the  gulf  ports 
might  make  some  sense,  but  we  are 
hopefully  going  to  have  other  forces 
deployed  on  either  side  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  keep  Soviet  shipping  and 
Soviet  submarines  out  of  this  area.  We 
can  certainly  cover  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
with  antlsub  forces  from  the  air  rather 
than  having  our  ships  take  the  signifi- 
cant risk  of  being  bottled  up  Inside 
that  area.  That  Is  the  basic  reason 
why  I  am  so  opposed  to  this  plan  and 
back  the  prop<^al  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binga- 
man]. 

I  think  he  is  right  in  what  he  is 
trying  to  do.  I  would  propose  that  in 
coming  years,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  some  accommodations  at  exist- 
ing ports.  Those  existing  ports  will  cer- 
tainly need  some  expansion  of  their 
facilities.  But  those  facilities  do  not 
need  to  be  started  In  this  fiscal  budget 
and  can  come  at  a  later  time. 

As  the  ranking  minority  memt>er  of 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee, Senator  Bimgaman  has  studied 
this  issue  closely.  He  has  heard  all  the 
testimony  both  pro  and  con.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  funds  projected  for 
the  strategic  homeporting  plan  could 
indeed  be  better  spent  elsewhere  in 
support  of  our  maritime  strategy.  I 
heartily  concur  with  that  conclusion. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  been  most 
concerned  with  in  my  tenure  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
been  that  we  purchase  very  expensive 


weapons  carrying  sjrstems,  but  do  not 
provide  sufficient  weapons  for  them. 
We  can  put  forward  unclassified  fig- 
ures that  say  for  all  the  attack  subma- 
rines the  United  States  has,  we  have 
less  than  two  torpedo  loads  for  each  of 
them.  We  cannot  say  exactly  how  low 
it  is.  We  spend  billions  on  attack  sub- 
marines and  do  not  put  the  weapons 
on  them  that  would  let  them  do  the 
necessary  job  in  time  of  war. 

Now,  how  preposterous  can  we  be? 
And  so,  my  colleague's  move  to  put 
some  of  this  money  into  the  O^M 
weapons  accounts  is  a  good  one.  A 
short  time  ago.  a  carrier  going  to  re- 
lieve another  carrier  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  had  to  crossdeck,  as  we  call  it- 
take  air-to-air  weapons  off  fighter  air- 
craft, and  transfer  them  over  to  the 
other  carrier  because  the  carrier 
coming  out  did  not  have  Its  own  weap- 
ons. 

We  were  that  short  on  air-to-air  mis- 
siles to  put  on  those  aircraft.  What  a 
preposterous  situation,  to  be  spending 
$20  to  $30  billion  for  a  fighter  aircraft, 
and  not  have  an  adequate  number  of 
weapons  to  put  on  them. 

So  this  idea  of  taking  money  from 
the  homeporting  account  and  putting 
It  into  the  munitions  account  is  some- 
thing that  I  very  much  favor.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  strategic  homeporting 
plan  because  I  think  It  Is  not  strategic. 
I  think  we  deliberately,  and  unneces- 
sarily, bottle  our  own  ships  up  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  do  to  ourselves 
what  we  hope  the  enemy  will  do.  We 
hope  our  enemies  get  into  restricted 
areas  and  have  limited  access  to  get 
out. 

So  my  opposition  to  strategic  home- 
porting  Is  based  on  three  concerns. 
First,  that  the  strategic  homeporting 
plan  would  not  Improve  our  ability  to 
carry  out  our  maritime,  forward  de- 
ployment strategy.  In  fact.  It  would 
make  us  much  worse  off  as  our  ships 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  bottled  up 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Second,  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  these  nine  new  bases  would 
have  a  negative  fiscal  Impact  on  our 
defense  posture. 

Third,  strategic  homeporting  would 
adversely  affect  the  quality  of  life  of 
naval  personnel  and  their  families. 

I  was  an  outspoken  supporter  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  procure- 
ment of  two  new  nuclear  aircraft  carri- 
ers. I  also  supported  the  procurement 
of  the  new  Aegis  class  cruisers,  addi- 
tional nuclear  attack  submarines,  and 
the  reactivation  of  our  four  battle- 
ships. 

Those  battleships  are  necessary,  not 
Just  for  their  16-lnch  gims  or  because 
they  look  Impressive  coming  into  a 
port.  We  needed  those  battleships  be- 
cause they  could  carry  cruise  or  anti- 
aircraft missiles  and  had  a  protective 
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hull  for  them.  That  is  why  I  supported 
them. 

Likewise  I  supported  efforts  to  redi- 
rect our  maritime  strategy.  In  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Leliman's  posture 
statement  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  he  testified  that  to 
achieve  the  Navy's  strategic  objectives: 
"We  need  a  maritime  strategy  at  once 
global,  forward  deployed,  and— with 
our  allies— superior  to  our  probable 
opponents." 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more. 
That  is  the  objective  we  should  have- 
not  bottling  up  our  ships  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  I  want  strategy  that  lets 
our  ships  have  access  to  deep  water 
immediately,  not  after  a  day's  steam- 
ing time  where  they  can  be  bottled  up. 
The  United  States  is  a  maritime 
nation.  We  need  a  600-ship  Navy  in 
order  to  have  enough  assets  to  insure 
that  the  lifelines  to  our  allies,  to  our 
forward  deployed  ground  and  air 
forces,  to  our  strategic  resources,  and 
to  our  trading  partners,  are  not  re- 
stricted anywhere  on  the  globe. 

The  esteblishment  of  9  new  naval 
bases  for  approximately  45  ships 
would  not  improve  our  ability  to  carry 
out  this  maritime  strategy. 

Prom  a  purely  strategic  standpoint, 
a  naval  surface  action  group  based  in 
Staten  Island  in  the  Northeast  and  a 
carrier  battle  group  based  in  Everett 
in  the  Northwest,  might  provide  mar- 
ginal improvements  in  response  times 
in  the  event  of  a  military  crisis.  I  grant 
that  ships  located  in  these  two  ports 
could  prolwibly  reach  their  most  likely 
operating  areas  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  sooner  than  the  other 
ships  we  are  talking  about. 

However.  I  emphasize  that  the  pro- 
posed Staten  Island  and  Everett  ports 
only  might  provide  a  marginal  im- 
provement in  our  response  times.  This 
is  because  it  is  highly  likely  that  at 
least  one  of  the  battle  groups  would 
already  be  forward  deployed  or  other- 
wise away  from  homeport,  either  in 
training  or  in  transit,  when  a  crisis 
occurs. 

As  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  estab- 
lishment of  seven  new  naval  bases  for 
approximately  26  ships— including  an 
aircraft  carrier  and  a  battleship- 
would  not  improve  our  maritime  strat- 
egy. In  fact,  it  would  be  detrimental. 

In  argtiing  for  additional  homeports, 
the  Navy  has  cited  enemy  mining  and 
submarine  launched  cruise  missiles  as 
the  top  two  threats  in  arguing  against 
putting  additional  ships  in  existing 
ports.  But  when  you  look  at  the  mv 
of  the  Caribbean,  you  quickly  see  that 
tnfft^^  of  complicating  a  potential 
enemy's  targeting,  you  would  actually 
simplify  his  problem.  If  a  potential 
enemy  were  to  concentrate  on  the  two 
nattval  choke  points  leading  into  the 
gulf,  namely  the  Florida  Straits  and 
the  Uycatan  Channel,  he  could  effec- 
tively bottle  up  shipping  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  fact,  one  of  the  major 


goals  of  our  own  maritime  strategy  is 
to  either  block  strategic  choke  points, 
such  as  the  Greenland-Iceland-Unlted 
Kingdom  Gap.  to  enemy  transit  or  to 
ensure  that  they  remain  open  for  our 
own  use. 

Another  major  concern  I  have  with 
strategic  homeporting  is  the  potential 
economic  impact  that  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  these  nine  new 
naval  bases  would  have  on  our  ability 
to  adequately  support  a  600-ship 
Navy— and  ultimately  to  implement 
oiu-  maritime  strategy. 

The  issue  first  and  foremost  is  one 
of  affordability  and  readiness.  Can  we 
afford  to  build,  man.  and  operate 
these  new  bases  as  well  as  to  man  and 
operate  our  existing  bases?  In  an  ideal 
world  of  limitless  financial  resources, 
perhaps.  But  in  this  time  of  mounting 
budget  deficits  and  the  compelling 
need  to  effectively  maximize  the  use 
of  each  and  every  defense  dollar,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  the  Navy's  stra- 
tegic homeporting  plan. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I  have  been 
outspoken  In  support  of  the  600-ship 
Navy.  But  I  have  also  been  outspoken 
about  our  failure  to  provide  adequate 
readiness  support  for  the  fleet— in  par- 
ticular ammunition  and  spare  parts. 

Even  with  an  average  annual  real 
growth  in  the  Defense  budget  of  4.8 
percent  during  the  last  5  years,  we  still 
have  not  reached  critical  ammunition 
and  spare  parts  inventory  objectives. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  now  facing  an 
indefinite  period  of  little  or  no  real 
growth  in  the  defense  budget.  For  this 
year,  fiscal  year  1986,  after  application 
of   Gramm-Rudman-Hollings   we   will 
actually  experience  minus  6.2  percent 
real   growth.   For   the   coming   year, 
fiscal  year  1987,  the  Defense  Authori- 
zation bill  we  are  debating  today  does 
not  even  cover  inflation.  The  forecast 
for  the  next  few  years  is  just  as  grim. 
In  testimony  earlier  this  year,  the 
Navy's  Director  of  Fiscal  Management 
for    Operations    predicted    a    "cata- 
strophic" impact  on  Navy  readiness  if 
Senate  Budget  Committee  recommen- 
dations were  applied  across  the  board. 
There   is   a  similar   situation   with 
regard  to  manpower.  Just  2  weelcs  ago, 
the  new  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Adm.  Carl  Trost,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Naval  Submarine  League,  stated  that 
because  Congress  has  repeatedly  cut 
requested  increases  in  Navy  personnel 
end  strength,  shore  billets— like  those 
required  to  man  the  nine  new  bases  re- 
quested   in    strategic    homeporting— 
have   gone  vacant  in  order  to  man 
ships.  In  this  year's  budget,  the  Navy's 
request  for  increased  personnel  end 
strength  has  been  cut  by  50  percent  in 
the  Senate  bill,  a  cut  with  which  I  re- 
luctantly agree  because  of  budgetary 
constraints. 

This  is  not  a  pretty  picture  and  it  is 
one  that^as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee— I  do  not  enjoy 
painting.  But  it  is  a  picture  of  the 


fiscal  realities  that  exist  and  that 
must  be  realistically  confronted  when 
we  consider  opening  nine  new  bases. 

My  third  major  concern  with  strate- 
gic homeporting,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  is  the  impact  of 
homeporting  on  service  personnel  and 
their  families.  In  testimony  on  home- 
porting  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction,  retired  Adm. 
C.E.  Bell,  a  former  fleet  commander 
and  Director  of  Navy  Plans  and  Pro- 
grams, reminded  the  committee  that 
retention  of  active  duty  personnel  is 
seriously  affected  by  several  factors  in- 
cluding: 

Time  away  from  families;  number  of 
geographic  moves  which  require  up- 
rooting of  families;  availability  of  suit- 
able housing  and  schools;  availability 
of  personal  services— that  is,  medical, 
dental,  commissaries— and  recreational 
facilities;  and  acceptance  of  military 
personnel  by  the  community  at  large. 
These  quality  of  life  factors  must  be 
considered  when  looking  at  opening 
nine  new  bases.  The  first  two  family 
separation  and  the  number  of  geo- 
graphic moves,  are  particularly  perti- 
nent in  this  discussion. 

Secretary  Lehman  testified  this  year 
that  "family  separation  remains  the 
No.  1  reason  why  young  officers  and 
enlisted  men  and  women  choose  to 
leave  the  Navy."  He  further  stated 
that  "making  improvements  in  this 
area  was  a  top  goal  of  the  next  4 
years." 

But,  as  Admiral  Bell  testified,  per- 
sonnel based  on  ships  in  newly  estab- 
lished homeports  would  experience  ad- 
ditional separation  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  annual  training  require- 
ments at  Fleet  Training  Centers  at  ex- 
isting bases  like  Norfolk  and  San 
Diego.  Admiral  Bell  testified  that,  on 
average,  an  Atlantic  fleet  officer  and 
enlisted  person  spends  almost  1  month 
each  year  in  training.  An  additional 
month  of  separation  might  not  seem 
like  a  long  time,  but  it  is  Important  to 
remember  that  these  services  person- 
nel could  well  have  already  spent  be- 
tween 6  and  9  months  that  year  away 
from  their  homeport  and  families  on  a 
forward  deployment  cruise  overseas. 

Another  area  for  concern  for  person- 
nel assigned  to  the  proposed  new  bases 
would  be  the  increased  nimiber  of  geo- 
graphic moves  required.  The  chances 
are  great  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
sea  tour  homeported  at  one  of  these 
nine  new  bases  there  would  be  little 
opportunity  for  a  shore  duty  biUet 
there  l>ecause  it  would  be  new,  small- 
er, and  lacking  the  high  manpower 
needs  of  the  established  naval  com- 
plexes and  training  centers.  Conse- 
quently, when  it  was  time  for  a  service 
person  to  rotate  to  shore  duty,  if  he 
were  based  out  of  one  of  the  nine  new 
ports  he  would  most  likely  have  to  be 
reassigned  to  another  location  where 
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his  services  could  be  properly  utilized 
ashore. 

In  commenting  on  these  quality  of 
life  issues,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Adm.  Tom  Hayward  stated 
that  "there  are  many  reasons  to  ques- 
tion the— strategic  homeporting— con- 
cept these  days.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  numerous  detrimental  aspects 
which  such  wide  dispersal  to  new  bases 
will  have  on  most  military  personnel, 
especially  the  career-oriented  family 
Navy  person." 

So  in  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
well  aware  that  homeport  facilities 
will  have  to  be  found  for  approximate- 
ly 64  additional  ships  as  we  move 
toward  our  600-ship  goal.  I  am  also 
aware  that,  no  matter  which  cost  esti- 
mates you  use,  whether  from  the 
Navy,  the  GAO,  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  or  the  Navy's  in- 
dependent consultant,  there  would  be 
a  very  large  additional  cost  increase 
entailed  in  constructing  and  operating 
nine  new  bases,  an  amount  well  in 
excess  of  that  to  homeport  the  ships 
at  existing  bases. 

In  my  opinion,  given  the  fiscal  reali- 
ties of  the  defense  budget  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  we  simply  cannot  both 
adequately  procure,  outfit  and  man  a 
600-ship  Navy  and  operate  our  existing 
bases,  and  at  the  same  time  build  and 
operate  nine  new  bases. 

So  as  an  alternative,  I  would  strong- 
ly recommend  that  the  Navy  reassess 
their  dispersal  plan  to  make  better  use 
of  our  sizable  niunber  of  existing  naval 
bases  where  highly  effective  base  in- 
frastructures, schools,  and  training 
areas  already  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  con- 
structing seven  new  Navy  bases  in  five 
different  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  might  make  political  sense 
for  some  but  it  does  not  make  strategic 
sense  for  this  Nation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  Senator  Gorton,  in  his 
remarlss  awhile  ago  in  commenting  on 
Senator  Bingaman's  statement  said 
that  Senator  Bingaman  tried  to  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  That  is 
a  very  engaging  quote. 

But  I  would  submit  that,  excluding 
perhaps  the  base  he  refers  to  in  his 
home  area,  a  reference  to  pork  might 
be  very  well  taken.  I  would  submit 
that  the  interest  in  this  plan  goes 
beyond  our  naval  strategic  interest. 

I  would  like  to  quote  some  figures. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  45  members.  Fourteen  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  homeporting  plan.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
56  members.  Twenty-one  members  will 
be  affected  by  what  happens  on  home- 
porting.  The  House  Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee  has  11  mem- 
bers. Six  members  will  be  affected  by 
what  happens  on  homeporting. 

The  Senate  Armed  Service  Commit- 
tee has  19  members.  Only  four  will  be 
affected.  The  Senate  Appropriations 


Committee  has  29  members  and  has  a 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
with  17  members,  and  out  of  those  17, 
6  members  will  be  affected. 

I  think  Secretary  Lehman's  naval 
strategy  is  brilliant. 

The  admirals  have  favored  this  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  do  not  doubt  their  sin- 
cerity. But  I  also  know  they  are  very 
interested  in  gaining  political  support 
for  the  Navy,  and  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  that. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  in  favor 
of  Senator  Bingaman's  amendment. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Before  the  Senator 
quits,  will  he  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  consider  the  Sena- 
tor's remarlcs  relevant  and  sincere,  and 
I  would  ask  just  to  clarify.  I  want  to 
ask  a  couple  questions. 

First,  the  Senator  indicates  he 
thought  that  Bremmerton  was  a  good 
exercise  In  strategy. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  would  prefer  to  see  us 
expand  existing  facilities  that  are 
cheaper  and  adequate  to  do  the  job. 

Ships  located  in  the  proposed  Ever- 
ett port  are  much  closer  to  open  water 
and  could  not  be  bottled  up.  the  same 
holds  true  for  the  proposed  Staten 
Island  port. 

This  is  the  reason  I  put  these  pro- 
posed ports  in  a  slightly  different  cate- 
gory from  the  gulf  ports. 

Mr.  :  DENTON.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  he  is  looking  much  toward  the 
G-I-UK  gap  and  not  much  toward  the 
first  possibility  of  having  to  engage,  as 
the  President  has  already  indicated, 
the  potential  of  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  the  Nicaraguan  area  if  there 
were  a  quarantine  or  blockade  similar 
to  that  which  we  put  around  Cuba  in 
which  case  we,  the  United  States, 
would  be  the  one  concerned  with  keep- 
ing open  the  gap  in  the  Caribbean  and 
gulf  which  alluded  namely  to  the  Yu- 
catan Straits  and  Windward  Passage, 
so  on. 

With  three  subs  in  Cuba,  the  Ger- 
mans before  we  started  escorting  In 
World  War  II  sank  so  many  ships 
down  there.  As  you  luiow,  we  had 
something  called  Torpedo  Alley  In 
Guantanamo.  You  had  a  mass  of  ships 
on  both  sides.  You  will  select  a  chan- 
nel and  see  ships  burning  between 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  We  did  not 
have  the  escorts  there. 

We  now  Intend  to  reinforce  Europe 
if  we  have  to.  I  mean  that  In  deterrent 
sense,  not  In  wartime  sense. 

In  other  words.  If  we  are  there,  there 
Is  less  likely  the  Soviets  have  the  capa- 
bility to  get  them  out  of  there. 

If  we  see  that  we  do  have,  they  are 
less  likely  to  choose  combat. 

The  same  with  Nicaragua,  if  they 
see  we  have  the  ability  to  steam  direct- 
ly there,  we  are  focused  there  and  not 
going  to  have  to  break  through  the 
windward  gap  or  around  Florida  to  get 
in.  We  can  take  care  of  the  Yucatan 
Straits  by  the  ships  we  have  based 


there.  That  Is  the  whole  strategy  and 
one  of  the  reasons  the  Navy  wants  to 
do  It. 

I  was  where  you  are.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  about  4  years  ago, 
until  I  started  contemplating  the  60 
percent  reinforcement  from  the  gxilf 
to  Europe  how  much  we  sacrificed  in 
World  War  n  not  having  escorts  In 
the  gulf  and  the  situation  In  Central 
America  having  changed  from  where 
they  were  4  or  5  years  ago  condemning 
us  for  what  we  did  in  Grenada.  It 
would  have  been  a  threatening  act  on 
our  part  to.  in  that  arc.  focus  ships  to- 
wards that  area. 

They  resented  It  politically.  Now 
they  have  asked  for  help  In  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  against  the 
ambition  of  Nicaragua,  supported  by 
Cuba  and  it  becomes  politically  neces- 
sary. That  is  why  I  changed  my  mind, 
and  I  suggest  that  is  logic. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  situation  today  is 
very  different  from  the  situation 
during  World  War  II.  I  trained  out  of 
Corpus  Christi  during  World  War  II.  I 
know  what  happened  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  We  used  to  be  sent  out  on 
night  missions  down  there.  It  is  true 
that  a  lot  of  ships  were  sunk  in  that 
area. 

But  I  would  emphasize  that  there  is 
a  different  situation  today  with  our 
ability  to  monitor  what  goes  through 
these  channels  and  what  is  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  situation 
today  requires  the  protection  we 
would  need  if  we  did  not  have  the 
monitoring  capability  now  that  we  did 
not  have  in  World  War  II. 

Regarding  Nicaragua  or  protecting 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  should  be  a 
primary  concern  to  us,  if  one  looks  at 
the  distance  from  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 
east  coast  ports,  they  are  almost  iden- 
tical. You  swing  an  arc. 

So  the  steaming  time  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  Panama  Canal  is  going  to  be 
about  the  same  out  of  the  gulf  as 
coming  down  from  the  ports  in  the 
Southeastern  United  States.  It  may  be 
a  few  miles  farther,  but  not  enough  to 
make  the  difference  as  to  where  we 
homeport. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  these  ad- 
ditional ships  are  placed  where  they 
can  do  the  job,  where  the  choke  points 
of  the  world  are  most  accessible  so 
that  we  can  control  those  seaways  In 
any  future  war. 

To  me,  loclLlng  these  ships  up  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  is  not  only  expensive, 
but  a  mistake  strategically. 

I  urge  support  for  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  He  has  done  an  excellent  job 
and  I  am  glad  to  support  him  In  his  ef- 
forts. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  TRIBLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  have  lis- 
tened carefully  to  the  debate  over  the 
last  many  hours.  In  truth,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  good  argiunents  for 
homeporting  and  good  arguments 
against  homeporting.  I  have  weighed 
those  arguments  over  many  months 
and  find  that  the  costs  of  this  program 
are  excessive  and  the  strategic  gain  is 
minimal  Therefore,  I  support  this 
amendment  and  oppose  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  ambitious  strategic 
homeporting  plan. 

During  my  10  years  in  Congress,  I 
have  been  a  partisan  of  the  Navy.  I 
have  supported  efforts  to  build  our 
naval  forces  and,  indeed,  have  helped 
to  shape  the  600-ship  Navy,  first,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  now  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

However,  my  commitment  to  sea- 
power  as  an  indispensible  element  of 
our  national  strategy  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  this  plan  should  not  be 
adopted.  The  strategic  homeporting 
plan  to  disperse  surface  ships  among 
many  ports  adds  little  to  our  military 
capability  and  will  cost  our  taxpayers 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 

Simply  stated,  strategic  homeporting 
would  be  an  intolerably  expensive  ad- 
dition to  our  defense  budget. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  cost  and 
let  me  endeavor  to  summarize  the  ar- 
guments advanced  in  support  of  this 
amendment  and  to  meet  as  F>ersuasive- 
ly  as  I  can  the  arguments  made 
against  this  amendment. 

The  Navy's  estimated  cost  to  the 
homeport  proposal  is  very  high,  a  min- 
imum of  $799  million.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  disputes  the  Navy's 
cost  and  suggests  the  price  tag  for  ad- 
ditional homeports  will  be  much, 
much  higher.  How  much  higher?  No 
one  really  knows,  but  surely  costs  will 
be  far  greater. 

However,  it  is  apparent  that  this 
$800  million  figure  is  unrealistically 
low.  It  excludes  costs  which  are  essen- 
tial to  establishing  new  ports.  This 
$800  million  does  not— I  repeat,  does 
not— include  such  basics  as  military 
family  housing,  expanded  ordnance 
storage,  maintenance  facilities.  It  does 
not  include  the  additional  costs  for 
annual  operations.  Here,  the  costs  are 
uncertain.  But  make  no  mistake,  the 
costs  will  be  considerable. 

We  have  heard  talk  in  the  debate 
about  choke  points  and  the  impor- 
tance of  deploying  our  fleet.  In  order 
to  do  that  effectively  in  these  new 
ports,  the  United  States  is  going  to 
have  to  acquire  a  capability  we  now 
lack,  mlnesweeping  capability.  Right 
now  we  have  a  total  of  21  minesweep- 
ers, all  of  which  were  built  in  the 
1950's.  all  of  which  are  simply  inad- 


equate to  meet  our  present  require- 
ments. 

If  we  add  these  homeports  as  envi- 
sioned by  this  strategic  homeporting 
plan,  we  will  have  to  add  between  10 
and  20  minesweepers  to  accommodate 
these  new  requirements.  Each  mine- 
sweeper costs  a  substantial  amount  of 
money,  at  least  $100  million. 

So,  in  computing  the  cost  of  this 
program,  let  us  be  mindful  that  many, 
many  factors  have  been  left  out  of  the 
computation  and  an  important  ele- 
ment of  our  future  ability  to  imple- 
ment this  plan  is  the  ability  to  gain 
access  to  blue  water  and  that  will  re- 
quire an  expanded  mlnesweeping  capa- 
bility that  will  cost  between  $1  billion 
and  $2  billion  to  acquire.  Indeed  this 
mlnesweeping  force  may  not  be  ob- 
tainable at  any  price. 

I  would  refer  my  colleagues  to  page 
69  of  the  Defense  Authorization  Act 
report  filed  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee: 

.  .  .  the  committee  is  very  concerned 
about  serious  shortcomings  in  this  nation's 
mine  countermeasures  capability.  Despite 
good  faith  efforts  over  several  years  to  re- 
dress this  deficiency,  little  progress  has 
been  made.  Given  the  urgency  of  this  situa- 
tion, the  committee  now  believes  that  un- 
usual corrective  measures  are  warranted. 

Rather  than  design  a  wholly  new  ship, 
with  all  the  delay  and  risk  that  course 
would  entail,  the  committee  recommends 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be  authorized  to 
use  up  to  $100  million  ...  to  acquire  a  Euro- 
pean design  capable  of  meeting  our  MSH 
mission.  This  Initiative  would  add  near-term 
minehunting  capability  to  our  fleet .  .  . 

The  committee  expects  that  follow-on 
ships  of  whatever  design  the  Secretary  se- 
lects will  be  built  in  quantity  in  the  United 
States. 

We  do  not  have  adequate  mine- 
sweeping  forces  today.  Indeed,  that  ca- 
pability may  well  be  unavailable  for 
years.  If  available,  it  will  cost  between 
$1  bUlion  and  $2  billion. 

Now  let  me  make  one  final  point. 
Mr.  President.  The  Navy's  numbers 
are  bare  bones  figures.  To  expect  that 
Senators  from  new  homeport  States 
will  be  content  with  this  very  austere 
program  is  to  engage  in  political  fanta- 
sy. If  I  was  in  their  position,  I  would 
come  back  next  year  and  the  year 
after  and  the  year  after  and  demand 
more  in  terms  of  support  for  those 
naval  forces.  And  that  inevitably  this 
Congress  will  appropriate  more  and 
more  dollars  to  that  task.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  billions  and  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  implement  this  stra- 
tegic homeporting  plan. 

At  a  time  of  unprecedented  budget 
restraint,  homeporting  would  be  im- 
plemented at  a  cost  of  more  ships, 
planes,  ammunition,  steaming  time, 
training  exercises  and  the  other  pro- 
grams vital  to  our  maritime  strategy 
and  supremacy.  The  moneys  for  new 
homeports  will  come  from  somewhere 
and  they  will  be  taken  from  things  like 
hardware  and  readiness,  or.  indeed 
they  will  be  taken  from  nondefense 


programs  that  are  vitally  important  as 
well. 

Now  let  us  move  beyond  cost.  Even  if 
the  costs  of  homeporting  were  not  ex- 
cessive, I  believe  the  strategic  argu- 
ments for  this  program  are  unpersua- 
sive.  The  contributions  of  homeport- 
ing to  our  military  capability  will  be. 
at  best,  minimal. 

Truly,  the  Navy  has  yet  to  demon- 
strate that  strategic  homeporting  will 
increase  ship  survivability  and  reduce 
the  vulnerability  of  our  surface  fleets 
to  attacks  or  mining  operations.  There 
has  been  woefully  little  debate  thus 
far  about  strategy  and  tactics.  I  find 
that  quite  interesting. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the 
proponents  of  this  program  would 
have  come  forward  and  laid  out  the 
strategic  basis  on  which  this  program 
is  advanced.  The  only  strategic  argu- 
ment we  have  heard  thus  far  is,  "Don't 
put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket."  Well, 
that  has  some  persuasion.  It  is 
common  sense  that  to  the  extent  you 
can  disperse  your  military  assets,  you 
are  better  off;  you  certainly  compli- 
cate the  task  of  your  adversary.  But 
that  argument  should  not  to  be  per- 
suasive when  we  assess  the  real  gain 
and  recognize  it  is  minimal,  at  best, 
and  when  we  recognize  that  in  order 
to  implement  this  program  it  will  cost 
billions  and  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  prior  speaker  has  talked  about 
strategy  and  tactics.  He  is  really  the 
first  speaker  to  do  so. 

Well,  ours  is  a  forward  deployed 
naval  force.  Our  mission  is  to  take  the 
battle  to  the  enemy  and  to  fight  our 
enemies  nearer  to  their  shores  than 
our  own.  A  third  of  our  naval  forces  is 
at  sea  at  all  times. 

What  happens  in  a  nuclear  ex- 
change? Obviously,  in  that  scenario, 
all  homeports  are  targeted  and  de- 
stroyed. That  is  not  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here.  Rather  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  conventional  scenar- 
io. 

And  the  Navy's  reasoning  and  argu- 
ment follows  these  lines:  they  believe 
that  it  is  quite  possible— and  indeed 
this  is  supported  by  Soviet  literature— 
that  there  could  be  a  confrontation  be- 
tween the  superpowers,  a  period  of 
rising  tensions  and  a  conventional  ex- 
change. 

O  2100 

Our  naval  brass  argues  that  in  that 
kind  of  scenario  our  naval  forces 
would  be  more  secure  if  dispersed  and 
the  job  of  our  adversary  more  compli- 
cated in  terms  of  mining,  interdiction 
and  the  interception  of  our  ships  as 
they  go  to  deep  waters. 

There  is  some  credibility  to  that  ar- 
gument. But  is  that  a  likely  scenario?  I 
think  not.  Navy  officials  themselves 
have  indicated  that  a  conventional 
threat  is  relatively  low.  If  the  threat  is 
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low,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  the 
gain  of  dispersing  this  fleet.  Certainly 
it  is  not  compulsive. 

In  fact.  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  dispersing  our  naval 
forces  may  very  well  reduce  ship  sur- 
vivability. For  example,  these  pro- 
posed new  home  ports  are  open  com- 
mercial ports,  and  they  freely  welcome 
all  the  shipping  in  the  world.  Not  so  in 
Hampton  Roads  and  San  Diego.  As  a 
condition  for  maintaining  a  fleet  pres- 
ence in  those  ports  we  have  closed  our 
ports  to  Eastern  bloc  shipping  because 
it  represents  a  very  clear  danger  to 
those  naval  forces. 

I  remember  many  years  ago  being 
petitioned  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  Hampton  Roads  area  saying 
no  other  ports  have  to  live  with  that 
kind  of  limitation  and  loss  of  economic 
opportunities.  Let  us  open  it  up,  ouu- 
port  they  argued.  Well,  Congressman 
Bill  Whitehurst,  a  senior  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  I  received  an  in-depth  Navy  brief- 
ing on  the  threat  posed  by  Eastern 
bloc  shipping  to  our  naval  forces.  It  is 
a  very  real  one.  And  that  real  threat 
will  now  exist  in  all  these  new  home 
ports  that  su-e  open  to  the  conmiercial 
shipping  of  the  Eastern  bloc  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Surveillance,  sabotage, 
mining,  and  other  risks  wiU  be  im- 
posed. Mr.  President,  strategic  home- 
porting  does  not  make  our  forces  more 
secure;  this  program  will  make  our 
naval  ships  and  personnel  more  vul- 
nerable. 

Let  me  address  one  other  argtunent. 

It  is  argued  that  the  dispersal  of  our 
naval  forces  will  in  some  way  aid  our 
industrial  base  and  add  to  our  ship 
repair  capability.  This  argument  for 
strategic  homeporting  simply  defies  all 
logic.  Existing  home  ports  and  private 
shipyards  have  more  than  adequate 
ship  repair  capability  to  meet  the 
Navy's  demands.  There  is  no  reason  to 
increase  ship  repair  capability  in  new 
home  port  areas  when  existing  yards- 
like  the  outstanding  shipyards  in 
Hampton  Roads— can  meet  those 
needs  and  need  the  work.  Our  indus- 
trial base  will  be  maintained.  Mr. 
President,  by  building  more  ships,  not 
by  spreading  around  an  inadequate 
amount  of  work  to  additional  ship- 
yards. 

Let  me  bring  all  of  this  to  a  close  by 
simply  saying  that  I  cannot  support 
the  homeporting  proposal.  Not  only  is 
the  cost  of  strategic  homeporting  un- 
acceptably  high,  but  it  yields  oper- 
ational improvements  of  a  marginal 
value.  Our  scarce  and  valuable  taxpay- 
er dollars  should  be  spent  for  other 
more  pressing  national  requirements. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment.   

Bffr.  PELL  and  Bftr.  OOLDWATER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  ta  support  this  amendment.  I 
want  tb  speak  very,  very  briefly  as  to 
why. 

Mr.  President,  tonight  we  have 
heard  from  Colonel  Glenk.  or  Senator 
Glenn,  a  man  who  has  been  trained  as 
a  fighter  pilot,  as  a  fighter,  as  an  offi- 
cer by  the  Marine  Corps.  He  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  We  have  also 
heard  from  Senator  Denton,  who  is 
trained  in  military  at  the  Naval  Acade- 
my. He  has  had  a  distinguished  war 
record  of  which  we  are  aU  very  proud. 

So  when  I  eliminate  Senator  Glenn. 
who  is  voting  with  me  on  this  amend- 
ment, it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
stand  up  and  oppose  so  many  of  my 
friends.  I  think  of  Senator  Warner, 
Senator  Chafee.  Senator  Stennis,  one 
of  my  oldest  friends  in  this  body,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  take  this  position.  But 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  live 
with  my  conscience  if  I  voted  any 
other  way  tonight. 

A  number  of  months  ago  I  made  the 
statement  that  this  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest political  boondoggles  I  ever  heard 
of.  I  used  the  word  "boondoggle."  It 
has  been  referred  to  tonight  in  some 
other  way.  But  it  all  adds  up  to  the 
same  thing. 

We  have  13  States,  Mr.  President, 
that  are  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  That  is  26  votes  for  any- 
thing that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
happens  to  want.  I  think  it  was  a  bril- 
liant political  idea,  probably  one  of  the 
best  that  we  are  ever  going  to  be  con- 
fronted with  while  we  are  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  We  have  had  the  fact  driven 
home  to  us  that  there  has  been  no  op- 
position from  the  Navy  admirals.  Who 
expects  a  Navy  admiral  to  complain? 
Would  an  Air  Force  officer  complain  if 
this  were  an  Air  Force  matter  or  an 
Army  person  complain  if  it  were  an 
Army  matter?  Lord  knows  what  the 
Marines  would  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  thing  to 
me  is  ludicrous.  I  think  it  is  a  terrific 
waste'"  of  money.  I  make  this  predic- 
tion. I  will  not  be  here  to  see  if  it  is 
true  or  not  because  I  will  be  out  home, 
and  I  read  the  papers.  This  is  going  to 
cost  over  $10  billion  before  you  are 
through  fooling  around  with  this 
homeporting.  Somebody  might  say, 
"Why  didn't  you  get  a  home  port  in 
Arizona?"  [Laughter.] 

I  thought  about  it.  But  we  would 
have  to  truck  them  quite  a  ways. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
on  that,  we  are  going  to  try  to  arrange 
for  the  Navy's  new  tall  ship  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  Arizona.  We  hear  you  have  a 
lot  of  wind  there. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  have  more 
wind  than  we  know  what  to  do  with. 
In  fact,  we  have  a  lot  of  dry  air  out 
there,  and,  in  fact  the  trees  chase  the 
dogs.  [Laughter.] 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  all  of 
this  debate  and  this  argument  and  all 


of  that  is  over.  We  have  spent  5  hours 
on  this  helping  13  States,  but  in  par- 
ticular 2  States.  I  am  particularly  op- 
posed in  every  way.  strategy,  econoni- 
ics.  any  way  you  want  to  look  at  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  before 
us.  In  my  view,  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  is  not  one  of  funding  nor  of 
politics  but  one  of  maritime  necessity. 
No  one  disputes  that  the  $141  million 
contained  in  the  defense  bill  for  home- 
porting  will  benefit  specific  localities. 
Appropriations  always  help  someone. 

The  important  point,  though,  is  that 
military  experts  are  agreed  that  dis- 
persing the  fleet  is  a  strategic  necessi- 
ty. Some  have  said  that  this  concept 
was  a  fine  idea  for  World  War  II  but 
has  no  relevance  for  the  nuclear  age.  I 
would  say  that  just  the  opposite  is 
true.  If  war  should  occur,  nuclear  esca- 
lation is  possible  but  not  inevitable. 
This  terrible  prospect  is  inversely  re- 
lated to  our  conventional  capabilities 
and  strategic  options— the  less  able  we 
are  to  fight  at  a  conventional  level, 
the  more  likely  that  nuclear  escalation 
will  occur.  Strategic  homeporting,  as 
devised  by  Secretary  Lehman,  en- 
hances our  conventional  posture  and 
flexibility  thereby  raising  the  nuclear 
threshold.  Thus  no  concept  could  be 
more  relevant  to  the  nuclear  age  than 
strategic  homeporting.  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  increasing  survivability, 
strategic  homeporting  will  result  in  de- 
creased sailing  time  in  order  to  form 
battle  groups,  enhancing  our  flexible 
response  and  deterrence  and  allowing 
us  to  prosecute  a  war  more  effectively 
at  the  conventional  level. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  see  that  the  Navy  is  making 
the  very  same  argiunents  today  about 
dispersing  the  fleet  that  my  senior  col- 
league (Mr.  Pastore)  and  I  made  13 
years,  ago  when  the  Navy  regrettably, 
and  wrongly,  pulled  out  of  the  North- 
east to  concentrate  its  forces  in  the 
ports  of  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  May- 
port. 

I  remember  at  that  time  13  years 
ago  making  the  argument  that  by 
withdrawing  to  southern  ports  the 
Navy  was  increasing  the  steaming  time 
to  the  North  Sea  area  from  between 
12  to  41  hours.  Hours  are  critical  at  a 
time  when  a  rapid  response  is  neces- 
sary, and  in  any  case  a  great  deal  of 
fuel  is  used. 

I  know  when  you  follow  on  the 
Great  Circle  route  going  abroad,  you 
can  leave  Washington,  and  an  hour 
later  I  can  look  out  of  that  airplane 
sometimes  and  see  a  point  of  land  and 
my  own  house  on  it.  We  do  not  realize 
when  you  take  the  Great  Circle  route 
to  Europe  from  Mayport.  from 
Charleston,   from   Norfolk,   or   from 
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Rhode  Island,  that  you  are  following 
the  same  line  and  the  same  route. 

D  2110 

The  steaming  distance  to  Gibraltar, 
the  best  I  can  recall,  was  shown  as 
3,100  nautical  miles  from  Rhode 
Island,  while  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and 
Mayport  are,  respectively,  197  nauti- 
cal, miles  450  nautictd,  miles,  and  in 
the  case  of  Mayporti  602  nautical 
miles  further.  1 

Obviously,  it  makes  sense  that  the 
fighting  ships  of  our  fleet  should  be 
where  they  can  be  in  their  positions 
and  at  their  posts  of  duty  and  of 
patrol  as  quickly  as  they  can.  To  do 
that  means  dispersing  them. 

What  puzzles  me  a  little  bit  Is  the 
thought  that  when  Senator  Pastore 
and  I  advanced  this  argument  13  years 
ago  the  Navy  ignored  it  and  said  they 
were  going  to  concentrate  the  fleet  in 
Norfolk,  Charleston  and  Mayport. 
Now  they  are  making  the  very  same 
sensible  argument  that  we  made  at  the 
time.  I  am  very  glad  that  they  are.  I 
congratulate  Secretary  Lehman  on  re- 
versing the  policy  they  had  in  1972 
when  they  pulled  the  floating  Navy 
out  from  the  very  ports  to  which  they 
are  now  intending  to  return  them. 

Now,  13  years  later,  the  ports  where 
the  Navy  concentrated  its  vessels  are 
overcrowded  and  are  virtually  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  naval  and  military 
installations. 

The  Navy  has  finally  and  wisely  em- 
braced the  identical  arg\mients  that 
Senator  Pastore  and  I  made  against 
closing  the  northern  ports  in  1973. 

Moreover,  the  last  six  men  who 
served  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
have  strongly  endorsed  the  concept  of 
strategic  homeporting.  This  plan  is  a 
realistic  investment  and  gives  all  an  in- 
crease in  national  security. 

I  renew  my  congratulations  to  the 
Navy  for  making  the  same  arguments 
we  made  13  years  ago.  I  wish  they  had 
followed  them  then.  We  would  have 
avoided  a  great  deal  of  expense  and 
labor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
speak  on  this  amendment,  though  I 
must  say  I  share  some  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  my  colleague  from 
Arizona.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
partly  in  Jest  and  partly  serious  that  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  this  week 
that  there  have  been  several  news  arti- 
cles saying  that  the  Navy  plans  to 
build  a  new  tall  ship.  I  was  making 
that  comment  about  Arizona  in  jest. 
But  nevertheless,  it  is  serious  that  the 
Navy  is  planning  on  building  a  $20  mil- 
lion new  tall  sailing  ship. 

According  to  the  article  the  goal  of 
the  Navy  is  to  "dwarf  the  one  used  by 
the  Navy's  arch  enemy,  the  Coast 
Guard." 

I  wonder  when  the  Coast  Guard  got 
on  the  Navy's  enemy  list. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  almost  a 
Joke  here  when  we  are  talking  about 


the  Navy  having  something  like  $112 
billion  in  cuts  that  they  are  going  to 
take  over  the  next  5  years  from  the  5- 
year  defense  plan,  assuming  a  zero 
growth. 

That  may  not  be  the  right  assump- 
tion, but  if  it  is  a  1  percent  growth,  it 
will  still  be  in  the  $80  billion  or  $90  bil- 
lion range.  And  here  we  are  talking 
about  building  a  tall  ship. 

I  sat  in  the  New  York  harbor  on 
July  4  and  enjoyed  very  much  the 
parade  of  tall  ships.  I  was  proud  of  our 
Coast  Guard  ship,  the  Eagle. 

I  think  it  is  not  right  for  us  to  be 
talking  in  this  kind  of  fiscal  environ- 
ment about  building  that  kind  of  ship 
when  we  have  every  penny  we  can  pos- 
sibly get  our  hands  on  going  to  main- 
tain the  Navy's  ships  that  they  have 
already  built. 

I  hope  the  reports  are  correct  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  said  no.  I 
think  he  should  say  no. 

I  may  or  may  not  offer  this  amend- 
ment later  on,  but  I  would  like  to  leave 
it  here  tonight  and  let  my  colleagues 
contemplate  it.  I  may  have  an  amend- 
ment saying: 

No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  or  any  other  act  may  be  used  by  the 
Navy  for,  first  of  all,  planning,  designing,  or 
constructing  a  Navy  ship  primarily  powered 
by  wind:  raising,  refurbishing,  or  recommis- 
sioning  the  Monitor  or  the  Merrimack  or 
any  replica  thereof,  or  the  Arizona:  three, 
Introducing  biplanes  as  light  attacli  boml}ers 
aboard  Navy  aircraft  carriers:  or,  four,  de- 
veloping submarines  made  wholly  or  largely 
from  wood  products. 

1  hope  the  chairman  will  consider 
that  because  at  a  later  time  in  the 
debate  I  may  offer  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  like  to 
be  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  WILSON.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  wishes  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
President,  and  the  fact  that  they  have 
spent  long  hours  filling  the  pages  and 
the  air  with  arguments,  I  think  it  is  no 
oversimplification  simply  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  this  body  has  consistent- 
ly, within  recent  years,  supported  the 
growth  in  the  fleet,  the  building  of  the 
Navy,  specifically  by  the  addition  of 
ships  to  its  inventory.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain logic  that  compels  providing  ac- 
commodations for  those  additional 
ships,  or,  to  put  it  more  simply,  if  you 
are  going  to  add  to  the  number  of 
ships,  you  necessarily  are  compelled  to 
add  to  the  accommodations  for  their 
berthing. 

Yes,  you  can  defer  maintenance,  you 
can  defer  construction,  you  can,  for  a 
time,  put  off  certain  costs,  but  there  is 
a  cost  in  doing  so. 

I  would  suggest  that  what  is  being 
urged  upon  us  here  by  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  is  just  that  kind  of 
shortsighted,  temporary  cost-saving. 
Ultimately,  we  are  going  to  have  to  do 
what  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
proposed.  It  will  not  be  cheaper.  I 


submit,  if  we  delay  and  defer  the  inevi- 
table act  required  to  accommodate  a 
600-shlp  Navy  or  a  550-ship  Navy.  The 
point  is,  if  we  are  going  to  add  to  that 
inventory,  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  re- 
build that  fleet,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  to 
do  so. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  to 
face  that  simple  fact,  not  to  defer  the 
decision  in  favor  of  increased  future 
costs  but,  rather,  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  homeporting  now. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  over  the  Navy's  homeporting 
plan  comes  down  to  two  questions: 
What  is  the  soundest  basing  strategy 
for  our  Navy,  and  how  much  are  we 
willing  to  pay  for  it? 

I  support  the  Navy's  strategic  home- 
porting  concept  and  oppose  this 
amendment  to  divert  money  from  the 
program. 

Over  the  last  20  years  the  number  of 
Navy  homeports  has  dropped  from  65 
to  34.  That  number— 34— sounds  like  a 
large  number  of  ports,  but  that  is  mis- 
leading. Many  of  these  ports  are  small, 
shallow  draft  or  very  specialized  in 
purpose.  In  fact,  there  are  currently 
only  seven  deep  draft  ports.  These  are 
the  ones  capable  of  homeporting  a 
battleship  or  carriers  battle  group. 
Under  the  proposed  Navy  plan,  the 
number  of  deep  draft  ports  would  be 
increased  by  five,  or  almost  doubled. 
Significantly  increasing  the  number  of 
deep  draft  ports— as  proposed  by  the 
Navy  and  the  SASC— is  strategically 
important  to  the  Navy's  essential  role 
in  our  overall  national  defense  effort. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  provide  some 
brief  background  on  this  issue. 

Congress  has  agreed  with  the  Navy 
that  we  need  a  600-ship  force  to  meet 
our  commitments  around  the  globe.  In 
1980,  our  Navy  had  479  ships.  Under 
the  expansion  program,  we  expect  to 
have  609  ships  by  1992.  Without  addi- 
tional homeports,  our  growing  naval 
fleet  will  be  restricted  to  more  crowd- 
ed bases.  Absent  additional  homeports, 
the  fleet's  deployment  will  become 
concentrated  in  a  few  areas  of  the 
country. 

Today,  43  percent  of  the  Navy's 
ships,  are  based  in  just  two  ports.  San 
Diego  and  Norfolk.  Seventy  percent  of 
our  naval  forces  are  situated  in  just 
seven  homeports.  We  will  add  five 
battle  groups  to  the  Navy  in  the  next 
decade,  two  groups  centered  around 
aircraft  carriers  and  three  headed  by 
battleships.  Without  additional  home- 
ports,  ail  that  additional  combat 
power  would  be  concentrated  in  exist- 
ing ports  that  already  serve  as  the 
bases  for  our  more  than  500  ships. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  suc- 
cessful blockade,  mining,  or  submarine 
interdiction  of  our  forces  would  be  a 
potentially  feasible,  even  Inevitable, 
strategy. 


Mr.  President,  concentrating  our 
fleet's  basing  is  a  fundamental  viola- 
tion of  basic  military  strategy.  Such 
basing  creates  a  viilnerabllity  that 
threatens  the  massive  investment  we 
are  making  in  our  naval  program. 
Ironically,  this  is  a  vulnerability  that 
we  have  always  counted  as  a  problem 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal disadvantages  suffered  by  the 
Soviet  Navy  is  the  small  number  of 
vulnerable  ports  at  which  its  fleet  is 
based— at  a  few  bases  in  the  Soviet  Far 
East,  on  the  Arctic  Coast,  and  in  the 
Black  Sea.  All  of  these  locations  suffer 
from  limited  access,  and  our  key  ad- 
vantage lies  in  our  ability  to  concen- 
trate our  offensive  activities— surface 
air  and  subsurface— against  these  few 
spots  in  time  of  war. 

The  other  advantages  to  the  disper- 
sal plan  are  the  greater  geographical 
flexibility  and  the  expanded  logistics 
support  it  gives  our  fleet.  Today  the 
U.S.  Navy  has  no  active  combat  sur- 
face ships  based  north  of  San  Francis- 
co, CA,  on  the  west  coast,  or  north  of 
Norfolk,  VA,  on  the  east  coast.  We 
have  no  significant  combat  presence  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  all. 

Spreading  our  fleet  strengthens  our 
industrial  support  base.  By  spreading 
maintenance  work  to  more  contrac- 
tors, we  get  improved  competition  in 
peace  and  a  better  support  capacity  in 
war. 

Basing  ships  in  more  ports  also 
better  integrates  our  reserve  personnel 
into  the  active  fleet.  Philadelphia,  in 
my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania,  while 
not  at  this  time  a  psut  of  the  new 
homeport  initiative,  has  already  bene- 
fited from  the  wider  basing  of  Navy 
ships.  Philadelphia  is  the  homeport 
for  four  reserve  Perry-class  frigates. 
This  greater  contact  between  the  Navy 
and  the  society  that  it  protects  is  good 
for  the  Navy  and  good  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
Navy's  strategy  is  sound.  The  second 
question  is  what  are  we  willing  to  pay 
to  provide  greater  protection  to  the 
ships  and  men  in  our  Navy. 

There  are  disputes  about  the  precise 
costs  of  the  Strategic  Homeporting 
Program.  According  to  Navy  estimates, 
which  have  been  verified  by  an  outside 
accounting  firm,  the  cost  in  military 
construction  funds  for  the  Navy's 
homeporting  program  is  $799  million. 
To  base  the  new  ships  we  are  building 
In  existing  ports,  we  would  have  to 
spend  some  $629  million.  The  net  cap- 
ital cost  of  our  dispersal  plan  is  $217 
million.  Additional  operating  costs  are 
estimated  to  be  from  $35  to  $50  mil- 
lion, out  of  a  Navy  operations  budget 
of  $25.5  billion. 

Critics  claim  that  the  cost  estimates 
do  not  include  housing  for  families 
and  other  support  items.  But  we  will 
have  to  provide  these  facilities  in  any 
case,  whether  the  new  ships  are  based 
in  new  or  old  ports.  And  some  of  the 


existing  ports,  such  as  San  Diego  and 
Norfolk,  have  housing  shortages  or 
prices  that  are  out  of  sight.  So  basing 
our  new  battlegroups  in  other  areas 
could  actually  present  savings  when 
all  factors  are  taken  into  accout. 

But  the  central  question  is  whether 
the  additional  expenditure  of  $217  mil- 
lion even  if  it  is  not  offset  by  savings 
elsewhere,  is  justified  by  the  numer- 
ous strategic  benefits  I  have  described. 
I  believe  it  is  justified.  I  believe  we 
should  exploit  our  geographical  advan- 
tages to  enhance  and  protect  our  naval 
power.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  opposing  the  amendment. 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  by 
1992,  the  U.S.  Navy  fleet  will  include 
more  than  600  ships.  I  am  not  an  advo- 
cate of  that  expansion,  Mr.  President, 
and  have  consistently  opposed  appro- 
priations for  it.  But  the  decision  has 
been  made  and  those  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  that  issue  must  come  together 
to  ready  our  strategy  and  facilities  to 
accommodate  the  additional  ships.  It 
simply  makes  no  sense  for  this  Con- 
gress to  allocate  funds  for  fleet  expan- 
sion and  then  ignore  the  needs  it  will 
create. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Navy's 
strategic  homeporting  plan.  I  support 
it  because  it  will  enhance  the  strategic 
value  of  our  expanding  fleet,  and  be- 
cause it  Is  cost  effective. 

By  dispersing  the  Navy  fleet  to  stra- 
tegic geographic  areas,  our  responsive- 
ness is  made  more  flexible  and  more 
effective.  Such  strategy  holds  true  re- 
gardless of  the  fleet  size— 200  years 
ago,  John  Adams  advised  that  we  "dis- 
perse the  frigates".  Each  strategic 
homeport  in  the  plan  we  are  now  con- 
sidering was  chosen  carefully  to  pro- 
vide the  best  coverage  of  our  various 
flanks.  The  strategic  homeports  will 
also  insure  the  integrity  of  fully  con- 
stituted battlegroups,  providing  for 
immediate  response  to  crisis.  Finally, 
the  dispersal  will  complicate  enemy 
targeting. 

Despite  the  compelling  strategic  ra- 
tionale for  this  plan,  I  would  be  hesi- 
tant to  support  it  if  it  were  fiscally  ir- 
responsible. It  is  not— indeed  the  Navy 
has  agreed  to  lock  the  cost  of  the  plan 
at  $799  million.  Take  from  that  the 
cost  which  would  be  required  to 
expand  existing  homeports  to  accom- 
modate the  growth  in  the  Navy  fleet— 
$629  million— and  we  are  talking  about 
a  net  cost  of  approximately  $170  mil- 
lion. For  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single 
ship,  we  can  enhance  deterrence  and 
improve  our  strategic  posture.  In  addi- 
tion, increased  competition  will  mean 
that  the  long-term  effect  of  strategic 
homeporting  wUl  be  increased  revenue 
in  the  homeport  areas.  That  strikes 
me  as  a  pretty  good  deal. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  final  point  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  we  are 
considering.  Not  only  does  the  amend- 
ment take  money  away  from  a  worth- 
while project,  but  it  also  puts  up  a 


smokescreen,  blurring  our  vision  of 
the  issue  before  us.  Whether  or  not 
the  Navy  needs  additional  munitions 
funding  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue,  Mr. 
President,  is  strategic  homeporting. 

The  strategic  homeporting  plan  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1987  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill  is  a 
sensible  response  to  a  demonstrated 
need.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  now  before 
us.«  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Navy's  strategic  homeporting 
policy. 

While  I  have  received  some  criticism 
of  my  support  for  strategic  homeport- 
ing from  some  of  those  within  my 
State  who  believe  that  the  Port  of 
Norfolk  might  be  adversely  affected.  I 
have  taken  a  position  which  I  believe 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  national 
security  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Dear 
Colleague  letter  prepared  by  myself 
and  another  former  Secretary  of  Navy, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Chafee,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Senator  Chafee  and  I  have 
expressed  our  views  on  strategic  home- 
porting  in  this  letter  sent  to  each  Sen- 
ator today. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  article  by  the  new  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Adm.  Carl  Trost, 
which  appears  in  the  most  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Reserve  Officer's  Associa- 
tion National  Security  Report  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  August  5,  1986. 

Dear  Coixeactte:  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  recently  regarding  the  Navy's  plans 
to  disperse  the  projected  600  ship  Navy 
among  a  greater  numl)er  of  port  facilities  lo- 
cated In  the  United  SUtes.  These  plans  en- 
vision adding  homeport  facilities  in  New 
York,  Washington,  and  the  Gulf  Coast.  We 
desire  to  share  with  you  the  reasons  why  we 
were  persuaded  to  support  this  fleet  disper- 
sal program. 

Our  decision  on  this  issue  is  predicated 
upon  national  security  considerations,  as 
confirmed  by  the  best  professional  Judge- 
ment available:  namely,  the  present  and 
former  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations. 

When  the  DoD  recommendation  first 
came  to  the  Senate,  Senator  Warner,  con- 
cerned by  the  added  costs  associated  with 
new  ports,  initiated  hearings  and  specifical- 
ly directed  that  former  Chiefs  of  Naval  Op- 
erations be  urged  to  testify  or  provide  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  with  their  views. 

Pour  former  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations, 
along  with  the  current  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Admiral  Crowe,  Joined 
the  present  Chief.  Admiral  Trost,  in  provid- 
ing their  unequivocal  judgmente  that  the 
plan  was  in  the  strategic  interests  of  our  na- 
tional defense  policy  (only  one  chief  dissent- 
ed). 

An  Important  part  of  their  reasoning  was 
predicated  on  the  changing  tactics  of  Soviet 
ASW  forces,  the  ever-lncreasins  overall  size 
of  Soviet  Naval  forces  and  their  operaUonal 
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area*,  and  the  Krowtng  importance  of  VS. 
military  presence  In  the  Southern  hemi- 
iphere.  along  with  the  need  to  shorten  the 
■teamins  hours  of  our  fleet  units  from  VS. 
ports  to  thoae  areas. 

The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Navy,  in 
aooei>Uns  this  military  judgment,  decided 
an  allocation  of  resources  in  support  of  this 
program  Is  a  high  priority.  These  arguments 
make  aenae  to  us. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  support  the  leg- 
islation to  disperse  our  growing  fleet.% 
Sincerely, 

JOHH  H.  Chafde. 
JOHM  W.  WAunx. 

SlXATBOIC  HOMXPOKTIIIO  Is  A  NKKSSFTr 

(By  Adm.  C.A.H.  Trost.  USN) 

In  recent  weeks  the  idea  of  strategic 
bomeportlng— and  the  budgetary  authoriza- 
tions that  would  permit  this  idea  to  be  im- 
plonented  at  several  key  locations  in  the 
country— have  been  vigorously  debated  in 
the  Congress.  The  sailing  has  not  been  alto- 
gether smooth.  Serious  charges  have  been 
made  that  strategic  homeporting  \s  a  politi- 
cal agenda,  and  that  in  an  era  of  fiscal  aus- 
terity the  country  cannot  affored  a  Navy 
porkbarreL 

The  issue  is  not  about  politics  but  about 
maritime  strategy.  No  one  disputes  that  the 
additional  moneys  required  to  disperse  the 
operating  bases  of  our  fleet  and  broaden  the 
Industrial  bases  that  support  our  fleet  will 
benefit  specific  localities  and  Interests.  Ap- 
propriations always  help  someone. 

But  what  the  current  debate  needs  to  re- 
affirm is  that  money  required  to  implement 
strategic  homeporting— about  $200  million 
over  and  above  the  costs  required  to  base 
ships  at  locations  already  in  service— is  a 
wise  investment  that  will  give  all  of  us  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  national  security  as  a 
result.  Strategic  homeporting  is  a  profes- 
sional question  of  vital  and  immediate  Inter- 
est to  our  country. 

Strategic  homeporting  has  its  roots  in  the 
current  growth  and  modernization  of  our 
Navy.  The  Navy  is  undergoing,  at  consider- 
able expense,  a  much  needed  modernization 
to  restore  its  strength— strength  depleted  in 
the  years  after  Vietnam— to  enable  it  not 
only  to  compete  with  any  potential  adver- 
sary but  to  prevail  in  an  armed  conflict. 

As  a  vital  Ind  integral  component  of  our 
national  definse,  the  Navy's  modernization 
is  part  of  t^e  larger  recovery  of  strength 
that  has  already  had  such  an  important 
effect  on  America's  position  in  the  world. 
Our  nation  has  seen  the  results  from  this 
effort,  most  recently  In  the  Mediterranean. 

The  key  element  of  this  modernization  is 
the  expansion  of  the  fleet  to  600  ships.  This 
is  not  a  "magic  number."  but  a  reasonable 
level  of  offensive  and  defensive  naval  power 
required  to  support  our  national  maritime 
■tntegy.  QmiraB  has  approved  the  build- 
ing of  the  ships  required  to  meet  his  nation- 
al goaL  In  a  nutshell,  strateslc  homeporting 
answers  this  question.  "Where  shall  we  put 
them?" 

At  present  our  Navy  numbers  555  ships 
stationed  in  34  ports,  both  at  home  and 
overseas.  Of  these  ships,  53  percent  are  con- 
centrated in  two  ports.  Norfolk  and  San 
Diega  These  are  vital  naval  bases. 

Tlie  fiscal  year  1M6  Appropriations  Act 
provided  money  to  start  buflding  a  battle- 
ship battlecroup  support  complex  at  Staten 
Island.  N.T..  and  money  to  buy  land  for  a 
earrter  battle  group  support  complex  at  Ev- 
oett.  WA.  These  were  among  the  first  ac- 
tions under  the  strategic  homeporting  oon- 
cq>C  In  addltloo.  money  wHl  be  requested  to 


open  tMses  on  the  Gulf  Coast  for  the  ships 
of  a  Carrier  Battlegroup  in  Pensacola,  Pas- 
cagoula  and  Mobile  and  for  ships  of  a  Bat- 
tleship Surface  Action  Group  in  Corpus 
Chrlsti  and  Galveston. 

After  some  ups  and  downs,  the  follow-on 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1987  was  re- 
jected by  the  House  as  too  expensive.  Fur- 
ther debate  in  both  chambers  will  be  sched- 
uled, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  merits  of 
strategic  homeporting  will  be  examined 
closely  in  the  future  as  we  try  to  incorpo- 
rate this  idea  into  the  national  consensus 
about  our  defense  posture.  Strategic  home- 
porting  must  not  die  an  untimely  death. 

Why? 

The  reasons  are  relatively  simple,  and 
again,  they  transcend  politics. 

First,  we  need  to  reduce  our  present  stra- 
tegic vulnerability.  All  of  us  recognize  the 
mistake  we  made  just  before  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  when  we  allowed  our  air- 
planes to  be  parked  "wingtip  to  wlngtip"  at 
Hickam  Field  and  other  key  Installations  in 
the  area.  That  same  thought  was  foremost 
in  the  mind  of  President  Kennedy  in  the 
opening  hours  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
when  he  gave  sweeping  preemptory  orders 
for  a  strategic  disE>ersal. 

Today  the  problem  has  recurred,  but  with 
ships  instead  of  airplanes.  Acting  out  of  a 
worthy  concern  for  reducing  costs,  a  previ- 
ous administration  shortly  after  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  cut  our  number  of  bases  nearly 
in  half.  Very  simply,  we  now  have  too  many 
ships  stationed  in  too  few  ports.  Dispersal  of 
forces  to  maximize  survivability  and  to  com- 
pound a  potential  enemy's  containment 
problem  is  a  basic  tenet  of  military  plan- 
ning. The  strategic  homeporting  concept 
supports  this  tenet. 

The  Soviet  Navy  with  its  numerous  sub- 
marines, minelayers,  and  cruise-missile  plat- 
forms could  make  it  very  difficult  for  us  to 
sortie  in  accordance  with  our  war  plans  if 
the  need  should  arise.  The  idea  of  being 
"bottled  up  in  harbor"  is  not  at  all  far- 
fetched. 

Second,  we  need  to  broaden  in  the  indus- 
trial base  that  supports  our  fleet.  This  is  ath 
solutely  necessary.  It  is  also  equitable.  The 
number  of  shipyards  capable  of  performing 
effective  overhauls  on  our  complex  ships  is 
dwindling  at  an  alarming  rate.  Now  contrast 
that  situation  with  the  desperate  days  of 
World  War  II  when  an  industrial  base  satu- 
rated with  work  orders  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  "100  day  destroyer"  when  "Rosie 
the  Riveter"  was  hard  at  work  at  literally 
hundreds  of  facilities  around  the  country 
and  you  will  see  how  serious  the  problem 
has  become. 

The  Navy— and  the  entire  maritime  indus- 
try—depends on  a  healthy  and  well-devel- 
oped shipbuilding  and  repair  industry  to 
provide  new  ships  and  maintain  existing 
ones.  This  industry  must  be  broadly  based 
and  have  the  depth  required  to  reach  war- 
time production  levels  if  necessary.  Dispers- 
ing our  fleet  units  also  spreads  the  opportu- 
nity to  perform  repairs,  and  therefore  en- 
courages the  sustaiimtent  of  this  vital  indus- 
try. 

All  of  us  Americans,  through  our  tax  dol- 
lars, support  the  ships  and  the  men.  It  is 
only  fair  that  our  support  base  be  extended 
to  a  broader  cross-section  of  the  populace  as 
weU. 

Third,  we  need  to  station  our  ships  where 
the  action  is.  The  Navy  traditionally  has 
provided  the  first  response  to  crisis  spots 
throughout  the  world,  and  often  if  needed 
"on  station"  now.  In  a  crisis,  battle  group 
units  may  have  to  sortie  on  short  notice  to 


protect  our  sea  lines  of  communicatioiL  For 
example,  few  Americans  realize  that  55  per 
cent  of  the  petroleum  boimd  for  the  US 
must  now  transit  the  Caribbean. 

The  Caribbean  states  also  provide  75  per 
cent  of  our  nation's  aluminum  require- 
ments. In  addition,  44  per  cent  of  our  for- 
eign trade  exports  pass  through  the  Carib- 
bean. During  World  War  II,  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  supplies  and  reinforcements  bound 
for  Europe  and  Africa  passed  through  ports 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Today,  significant 
numbers  of  NATO  reinforcements  and  a 
large  percentage  of  resupply  material  would 
originate  at  these  same  Gulf  ports. 

Having  a  number  of  ships  nearby,  avail- 
able in  war  and  counterpoised  in  peace,  just 
makes  sense.  In  the  northwest,  the  oil 
routes  between  Alaska  and  the  continental 
US  are  almost  completely  unprotected.  A 
carrier  battle  group  stationed  in  Puget 
Sound  would  provide  an  immediate  option 
to  our  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  if 
Alaskan  oil  or  other  critical  national  assets 
in  that  area  should  be  threatened. 

A  similar  case  can  be  made  for  the  easy 
accessibility  of  northeast  ports  to  the  vital 
sea  lanes  to  Northern  Europe.  Strategic 
homeporting  provides  us  tremendous  flexi- 
bility and  will  save  us  precious  days  and 
hours  if  we  should  ever  need  them. 

Fourth,  our  present  facilities  will  be  over- 
loaded if  we  do  not  open  new  homeports. 
Six  hundred  ships  could  certainly  fit  in  our 
present  ports.  But  many  would  have  to 
anchor  out  or  be  nested  together,  their 
crews  would  have  to  stay  on  board  in  three- 
section  duty  while  their  engineering  plants 
were  steamed  and  the  opportunities  to  shut 
down  equipment  for  proper  maintenance 
would  be  extraordinarily  reduced.  Adequate 
pier  space  is  not  available. 

The  modem  facilities  required  for  power, 
water,  and  sewage— in  a  world  of  complex 
ships  that  do  not  damage  the  environment- 
are  inadequate.  Strategic  homeporting  will 
allow  us  to  provide  proper  basing  at  an  af- 
fordable cost  with  clear  cut  strategic  and 
operational  advantages. 

Finally,  we  need  to  disperse  our  ships,  and 
our  natural  features  permit  us  to  disperse 
them.  Our  long  seacoast  and  warm-water 
harbors  are  essential  features  of  our  geogra- 
phy which  give  us  an  enormous  strategic  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviet  Union.  For  us  not  to 
exploit  our  advantage  would  be  to  yield  up. 
for  a  small  savings,  a  factor  that  might 
prove  decisive  either  in  deterring  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union  or,  U  necessary,  in  produc- 
ing a  favorable  outcome. 

Strategic  homeporting  is  an  idea  from  the 
past  whose  time  must  come  again,  and  must 
come  now.  It  is  the  most  inexpensive  insur- 
ance that  we  can  pay  for  the  security  of  the 
fleet  and  our  nation. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Bingaman  to  delete 
funding  for  the  Navy's  strategic  home- 
porting  proposal.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Navy's  homeport  proposal, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  recent  an- 
nouncement that  Oregon  shipyards 
will  be  included  within  the  Puget 
Sound  homeport  district,  and  will  now 
be  eligible  to  bid— on  an  equal  basis 
with  Puget  Sound  shipyards— on 
short-term  Navy  contracts  both  cur- 
rent and  future.  This  will  provide 
great  benefits  to  Oregon  shipyards 
both  in  the  near  and  long  term,  and  it 


makes  sense  strategically  as  well.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
Bingaman  amendment  and  support 
the  Navy's  homeport  proposal. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  everybody  who  wants  to  has 
spoken  on  this  issue.  I  will  not  repeat 
the  arguments.  I  will  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment  to 
transfer  these  funds  over  for  the  use 
of  Navy  munitions.  I  would  suggest 
the  Senate  is  ready  for  a  vote  on  this 
issue.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  one  or  two  points  before 
we  vote. 

Cost  has  been  referred  to.  I  want  to 
remind  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  we  are  going  to  get  the  ships  and 
they  have  to  be  put  somewhere.  If  you 
put  them  into  existing  ports,  it  will 
cost  $629  million.  You  have  to  provide 
that  under  any  conditions. 

If  you  put  some  of  these  ships  into 
new  ports,  the  total  cost  is  $846  mil- 
lion, but  they  will  be  dispersed,  where 
they  will  be  much  safer. 

The  difference  is  $217  million  over  5 
years.  We  think  it  is  worth  $217  mil- 
lion to  assure  that  those  ships  and  the 
places  where  they  will  be  dispersed 
will  not  be  subject  to  a  Pearl  Harbor 
attack.  You  know  what  happened  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Everybody  remembers 
what  happened  at  Pearl  Harbor,  those 
living  at  that  time.  Our  entire  Navy 
was  practically  destroyed  out  there. 
We  do  not  want  that  to  happen  if  we 
have  another  war. 

Or  from  a  terrorist  standpoint,  a 
missile  could  be  sent  in  or  a  terrorist 
could  use  other  means  to  destroy  these 
ships. 

From  the  strategic  standpoint,  and 
that  is  the  main  point  we  have  made 
here,  the  cost  is  very  little  more,  but 
from  a  strategic  standpoint,  we  think 
it  is  exceedingly  important.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  recommended  this. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  over  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force, 
but  he  recommended  this  for  the 
Navy.  He  thought  it  was  right. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  said,  "If 
reductions  must  be  made  in  the  budget 
we  submitted,  strategic  homeporting  is 
at  the  top  of  our  list  of  programs  that 
should  remain  intact." 

That  is  the  top  Navy  man  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  further 
that,  of  course,  these  admirals  would 
go  along.  Well,  maybe  those  in  service 
may  have  some  inclination  to  possibly 
do  that.  However,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  think  that  Admiral  Crowe,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
would  go  along.  After  this  service  he 
will  retire.  Admiral  Crowe  is  strong  for 


this  program.  He  thinks  it  is  for  the 
l}est  interests  of  the  security  of  our 
Navy  and  of  this  Nation. 
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We  shall  leave  out  Admiral  Trost, 
present  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  or 
we  shall  leave  out  Adm.  Jim  Watluns, 
former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
both  of  whom  favor  this  program.  Let 
us  go  to  some  others. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  is  a  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  He  strongly 
favors  this  program.  Admiral 
Holloway  is  a  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

The  are  not  under  the  gim.  They 
have  retired.  They  have  no  ax  to 
grind.  They  are  merely  giving  opinions 
to  this  country  as  to  what  they  think 
is  best  for  our  national  defense. 

Adm.  Ron  Hays,  Commander  in 
Chief  in  the  Pacific,  and  several  other 
CINC  commanders  are  strong  for  this 
program. 

Here  is  another  former  Commander 
in  Chief  who  is  retired.  Admiral  Foley. 
He  thinks  we  ought  to  have  this  pro- 
gram. He  said: 

With  regard  to  the  priorities  of  the  home- 
porting  initiative  and  in  relation  to  other 
national  security  programs,  I  believe  this  re- 
quirement is  important  enough  to  be  funded 
even  in  this  period  of  a  lean  budget. 

Even  when  he  luiows  they  have  to 
cut  defense,  he  says  he  knows  that  has 
to  be  done. 

Admiral  Long  is  a  former  CINC.  He 
is  retired.  He  has  no  ax  to  grind.  These 
are  patriotic,  devoted  Americans  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  serving  their 
coimtry.  They  are  merely  trying  to 
advise  us  now  as  to  what  is  best  to  pre- 
serve the  ships  that  we  are  going  to 
build. 

These  ships  are  going  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  To  destroy  one  ship  would  cost 
twice  as  much  as  this  program  will 
cost. 

In  closing,  I  just  want  to  say  the 
Senate  should  think  carefully  about 
this  matter.  The  subconunittee  put  it 
in  the  program;  the  full  conunlttee  put 
it  In  the  program.  It  Is  in  the  bill  now. 
We  think  it  ought  to  stay  in  the  bill. 
And  I  hope  the  amendment  wiU  be  de- 

f  AofvAd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingamak].  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

mx.  SIMPSON.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  34. 
nays  65.  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  181  Leg.l 
YEAS-34 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Melnher 

BlnganuLn 

Gore 

Ifetaenbaum 

Bumiwrs 

Grassley 

Nimn 

Burdlck 

Harkin 

Proxmire 

Byrd 

Hart 

Pryor 

Cnnston 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Dixon 

Kassebaum 

Rockefeller 

Domenicl 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Durenberger 

Kerry 

Trlble 

Eagleton 

Leahy 

Exon 

Levin 
NAyS-«5 

Annstrong 

Gramm 

NlcUes 

Baucus 

HatrJi 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Biden 

Hawldns 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Bosch  wttz 

Benin 

Roth 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Rudman 

BroyhlU 

Helms 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Hollings 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Long 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Lugar 

Symnui 

Denton 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Dole 

Mcaure 

Warner 

Evans 

McConnell 

Weicker 

Ford 

HitcheU 

Wilson 

Gam 

Moynlhan 

Zorlnsky 

Gorton 

Murkowsid 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Laxalt 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2571)  was 
rejected. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BE]NTSEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

AMENDMENT  HO.  3587 

(Purpose:  To  provide  community  planning 
assistance  for  gulf  coast  homeport  sites) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  interest  of  Senators  present 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  desist  for  a  moment,  so 
that  we  can  restore  order  in  the 
Chamber? 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  We  will 
not  proceed  imtil  we  have  restored 
order  in  the  Chamber.  Senators  are 
asked  to  take  their  seats. 

There  are  two  amendments  pending 
before  the  Senate.  We  cannot  proceed 
to  other  business  tmtil  those  amend- 
ments are  decided. 

Bir.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  be  temporarily  set  aside. 
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Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  had  not  fin- 
ished my  statement.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

BIr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATE31.  I  want  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  that  it  is  not  our 
Intention  to  go  much  past  the  hour  of 
11,  but  we  would  like  to  get  as  many 
amendments  disposed  of  by  then  as  we 
can.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  be  set  aside  temporarily, 
for  the  consideration  of  my  amend- 
ment, which  I  think  has  been  cleared 
by  both  sides. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bentsen] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2587. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  point  In  the  bill,  add  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

Sbc.     .  Community  Planning  Assistance. 

The  Seovtary  of  Defense  may  use  funds 
Vproprlated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1987  to  provide  planning  as- 
sistance to  local  communities  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  financial  resources 
available  to  the  community  (by  grant  or 
otherwise)  are  Inadequate.  The  Secretary 
may  use  such  funds  to  assist  communities 
located  near  homeports  proposed  under  the 
Naval  Strategic  Dispersal  Program  at  Ingle- 
slde,  Texas  and  other  Gulf  Coast  sites.  For 
fiscal  year  1987.  not  to  exceed  (200,000  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  at  Gulf  Coast  sites. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state  first  that  this  amendment 
adds  no  additional  funds.  It  merely 
earmarks  some  funds  already  in  being, 
and  in  this  atmosphere  I  am  almost 
embarrassed  to  have  so  few  digits  in  it. 

We  are  talking  about  a  maximum  of 
$200,000,  and  it  deals  with  community 
planning  assistance  for  the  gulf  coast 
homeport  sites. 
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I  have  discussed  that  with  the  man- 
ager for  the  majority  and  manager  for 
the  minority.  Let  me  explain  briefly 
the  rationale  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Navy's  Strategic 
Homeport  Program  may  be  controver- 
sial in  this  city,  but  it  is  welcomed  as 
sensible  in  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  cities  like 
Corpus  Christi  and  Oalveston/Hous- 
Um,  TX,  as  well  as  elsewhere  along  the 
gulf  coast. 

One  reason  for  the  selection  of  the 
two  Texas  cities  was  the  strong  com- 
munity support  for  the  homeports. 
ba^ed  up  by  a  special  appropriation 
by  the  Texas  Legtslature.  The  people 
of  Texas  wanted  the  increased  Navy 


presence,  and  they  were  willing  to  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  startup  costs. 

It  is  a  complex  task,  however,  to 
plan  for  an  influx  of  over  5,000  addi- 
tional military  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents, such  as  will  occur  in  Texas. 
Roads,  housing,  schools,  water  and 
sewer  lines  must  all  be  planned  for 
and  coordinated  with  the  military  con- 
struction and  deployment  schedules. 
The  necessary  analysis  and  planning 
can  overwhelm  all  but  the  largest 
cities,  so  special  help  is  needed. 

The  Defense  Department  has  a  spe- 
cial Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  to 
assist  local  conununities  in  planning 
for  the  growth  which  strategic  home- 
porting  brings.  That  office  has  a  fine 
record  of  smoothing  the  transition 
with  advice,  coordination,  and  plan- 
ning funds.  One  of  its  major  efforts  in 
recent  years,  for  example,  was  to  help 
in  the  plaiming  for  the  new  Trident 
base  at  Kings  Bay,  GA. 

Now  the  planning  is  beginning  for 
gulf  coast  homporting.  In  Corpus 
Christi,  the  required  environmental 
impact  statement  has  been  drafted 
and  the  local  community  has  set  up  a 
planning  staff.  The  Office  of  Econom- 
ic Adjustment  has  even  provided  some 
initial  seed  money  to  get  the  process 
started.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done, 
however,  and  the  legal  situation  has  to 
be  clarified  by  specific  authorizing  lan- 
guage. 

After  the  budget  was  released  last 
February,  I  wrote  to  Defense  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  expressing  concern 
that  no  specific  request  was  included 
for  community  impact  planning  assist- 
ance for  gulf  coast  homeport  sites.  I 
advised  the  Secretary  of  my  intention 
to  offer  legislation  to  guarantee  that 
local  communities  get  the  planning  as- 
sistance they  need  to  make  homeport^ 
ing  a  success. 

On  March  14,  Secretary  Weinberger 
responded  to  me  and  noted  that  addi- 
tional legislation  would  be  needed  to 
give  specific  authorization  for  commu- 
nity planning  assistance  for  the  gulf 
coast.  Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  to  provide  that  authoriza- 
tion so  thatj  the  planning  efforts  al- 
ready begun  can  continue. 

This  amendment  would  earmark 
available  funds,  not  add  additional 
funds,  for  commimity  planning  assist- 
ance for  giilf  coast  homeport  sites.  It 
provides  a  maximum  of  $200,000, 
which  I  am  advised  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  forthcoming  year. 

Although  Congress  has  not  yet  given 
formal  approval  to  construction 
projects  connected  with  gulf  coast 
homeporting,  it  is  essential  that  com- 
mimity planning  be  done  now  in  order 
to  permit  the  phasing  of  local  efforts 
with  those  of  the  Navy.  Congress  has 
permitted  this  advance  planning 
before,  twice  in  the  case  of  the  MX 
missile. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  this 
is  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money 


in  this  bill.  But  it  is  important  that 
the  legal  authority  for  planning  be 
clear,  and  that  local  communities  have 
the  resources  to  plan  wisely  for  the 
influx  of  major  military  facilities. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  discussed  it  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  first  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDIING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  striving  to  restore 
order  in  this  Chamber.  The  Senate  is 
asked  to  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  continues 
to  enjoy  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  the  floor  for  a  statement? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  to  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  These  are  necessary 
commimity  impact  funds  that  corre- 
spond to  the  homeporting  vote  that 
was  just  taken. 

We  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  done  this  in  other  similar  in- 
stances and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  do  it 
here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BentsenI. 

The  amendment  (No.  2587)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  32TS 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  funds  for  hazardous 
waste  cleanup  and  make  offsetting  reduc- 
tions in  other  accounts) 
Mr.   MITCHELL.   Mr.   President,   I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  No. 
2275. 1  ask  that  it  be  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  the 
two  pending  amendments?  If  not,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MrrcHZix} 
for  himself,  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Kasten  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2275. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  20,  line  1.  strike  out 
"$20,664,070,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$30,667,270,000". 


strike     out 
lieu  thereof 

strike     out 
Ueu  thereof 

strike     out 
lieu  thereof 

strike     out 
lieu   thereof 
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On      page      20,      line      2, 
"$24,275,960,000"  and  insert  in 
"$24,269,169,000". 

On     page     20,     line     4, 
"$19,418,371,000"  and  Insert  in 
"$19,411,671,000". 

On  page  20,  line  17, 
"$370,600,000"  and  Insert  in 
"$385,900,000". 

On  page  276,  line  6, 
"$16,400,000"  and  Insert  in 
"$21,400,000". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  offered  by  Senator  Cohen 
and  myself,  and  I  believe  it  is  accepta- 
ble to  both  sides  as  well,  deals  with  a 
serious  problem  of  hazardous  waste 
generated  by  military  facilities  around 
the  country. 

It  will  restore  $15.3  million  to  the 
Defense  Department's  environmental 
restoration  funds  and  $5  million  for 
the  construction  of  hazardous  waste 
storage  facilities,  simply  bringing 
these  two  programs  back  to  the  fund- 
ing levels  requested  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment.  No. 
2275,  offered  by  Senator  Cohen  and 
myself,  addresses  the  serious  problem 
of  hazardous  wastes  generated  by  mili- 
tary facilities  around  the  country. 

The  Defense  Department  is  one  of 
the  largest  generators  of  hazardous 
waste  in  the  United  States.  In  1984  333 
DOD  installations  produced  more 
than  530,000  tons  of  hazardous  waste. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  this  waste  was 
disposed  of  in  ways  that  have  created 
health  and  environmental  hazards. 
Billions  of  gallons  of  dangerous  chemi- 
cals have  been  improperly  dumped,  re- 
sulting in  leaks  that  have  contaminat- 
ed the  soil  and  ground  water  supplies 
in  virtually  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Forty-four  Defense  Department  sites 
have  been  proposed  for  inclusion  on 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's list  of  the  worst  hazardous  waste 
sites  in  the  Nation. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  an  air- 
base  has  discarded  800  gallons  of 
highly  toxic  PCB  in  an  unprotected 
rural  dump.  Another  installation 
chose  as  its  hazardous  waste  site  a  lo- 
cation only  a  short  distance  from  wells 
that  provided  some  of  the  drinlLlng 
water  for  a  neighboring  town.  A  subse- 
quent investigation  revealed  that  offi- 
cers at  the  base  were  aware  of  the 
problem  but  did  not  inform  town  offi- 
cials until  the  EPA  listed  the  site  as 
among  the  worst  of  the  Nation's 
luiown  hazardous  waste  sites. 

A  naval  shipyard  in  Maine  has  com- 
piled a  list  of  unsound  and  unsafe 
practices,  including:  The  storage  of 
waste  without  proper  manifests;  a  fail- 
ure to  analyze  wastes  to  determine 
how  to  dispose  of  them  safely;  the  mis- 
identification  of  toxic  waste  solvents 
as  nonhazardous  waste  oil;  open  haz- 
ardous waste  containers;  mislabeled 
and  misdated  containers:  the  expan- 
sion of  hazardous  waste  storage  facili- 
ties without  a  license;  and  the  disposal 
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of  lead-acid  sludge  down  a  common 
floor  drain. 

In  citing  these  problems,  I  do  not 
mean  to  single  out  Maine's  military  in- 
stallations for  special  criticism.  In 
fact,  Maine  enjoys  unusually  cordial 
relations  with  our  military  bases 
around  the  State,  and  Maine  is  proud 
to  serve  as  the  home  for  some  of 
America's  finest  service  men  and 
women. 

Instead,  I  display  our  dirty  linen 
solely  to  point  out  how  extensive  the 
problem  of  improper  hazardous  waste 
disposal  has  become.  Maine  has  its  dif- 
ficulties in  this  regard,  but  so  do  each 
of  our  States.  Military  site  cleanup  is 
an  issue  that  affects  every  one  of  the 
Senators  in  this  Chamber.  DOD  has 
identified  almost  3,000  potential  prob- 
lem sites  at  defense  installations 
across  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
not  yet  finished  compiling  its  list.  Pen- 
tagon officials  have  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated 1,000  of  these  sites  and  have 
found  that  nearly  half  require  major 
restoration  activities. 

Unfortunately,  unsafe  disposal  prac- 
tices represent  only  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. To  make  matters  worse,  some 
military  facilities  have  been  reluctant 
to  remit  the  fees  that  all  other  genera- 
tors of  hazardous  waste  pay  into  State 
hazardous  waste  cleanup  funds.  If  I 
may  return  to  Maine's  experience,  the 
unpaid  fees  for  one  installation  alone 
now  total  nearly  $358,000.  That  is  a  lot 
of  money  to  a  fund  that  has  never  to- 
taled more  than  $600,000  since  its  in- 
ception. 

In  addition,  many  installations  rou- 
tinely fail  to  pay  the  penalties  that 
the  States  assess  for  illegal  disposal 
practices.  These  unpaid  penalties  rep- 
resent a  sizable  loss  to  the  hazardous 
waste  funds  of  the  various  States.  Of 
course,  the  individual  taxpayer  in  the 
State  must  then  make  up  the  deficit. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the 
Pentagon  is  either  oblivious  to  this  sit- 
uation, or  unmindful  of  its  responsibil- 
ities to  address  past  failures  and  to 
prevent  future  hazards.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  Defense  Department  has  an 
active  program  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems I  have  just  outlined. 

For  instance,  the  Eiivironmental 
Restoration  Fund  is  a  Pentagon  pro- 
gram whose  mission  is  to  identify, 
survey,  and  clean  up  hazardous  and 
toxic  waste,  unexplcxled  ordnance,  and 
unsafe  and  unsightly  buildings,  struc- 
tures, and  other  debris.  Another  DOD 
program,  located  within  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency,  has  as  its  principal 
mission  the  construction  of  storage  fa- 
cilities that  conform  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  laws  and  regulations  for  the 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste.  The  Pen- 
tagon has  budgeted  $90  million  over 
the  next  3  years  for  this  program,  in 
an  effort  to  relieve  some  of  the  back- 
log of  problems  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 


So  the  problem  is  not  a  lack  of  will 
on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon;  the  prob- 
lem is  a  lack  of  resources.  That  is 
where  our  amendment  seeks  to  help. 

As  part  of  DOD's  program  to  address 
the  problem  of  military  generated  haz- 
ardous waste,  the  President  in  his 
fiscal  year  1987  request  asked  for 
$385.9  million  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's E^nvironmental  Restoration 
Fund  and  $21.4  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  hazardous  waste  storage 
facilities  for  the  Pentagon.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  President's  request  for  the 
Environmental  Restoration  Fimd  was 
reduced  by  $15.3  million,  leaving  this 
program  with  $8.5  million  less  than 
this  year's  appropriation.  Similarly, 
the  President's  request  for  $21.4  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  the  storage  fa- 
cilities was  decreased  by  $5  million,  a 
23.4-percent  reduction. 

Given  the  gravity  of  the  hazardous 
waste  situation  confronting  us,  we  be- 
lieve that  reductions  in  these  pro- 
grams are  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish. Our  failure  now  to  fund  these 
cleanup  programs  adequately  will  in- 
evitably increase  both  future  cleanup 
costs  and,  more  importantly,  the 
health  and  environmental  dangers  as- 
sociated with  improper  handling  of 
hazardous  wastes. 

Our  amendment  proposes  to  rein- 
state the  $20.3  million  cut  from  the 
President's  request  for  these  two  pro- 
grams. Five  million  dollars  will  be  al- 
lotted for  the  construction  of  DOD 
hazardous  waste  storage  facilities, 
while  $15.3  million  will  be  returned  to 
the  Enviroiunental  Restoration  Fund. 

None  of  this  $20.3  million,  I  hasten 
to  add,  will  be  specifically  targeted  for 
Maine  or  any  other  State.  Instead,  the 
money  will  be  spent  according  to  prior- 
ities and  plans  set  by  the  Pentis^on. 
Nor  will  these  additional  funds  relieve 
E>OD  of  the  necessity  of  securing  all 
proper  Federal.  State,  and  local  pre- 
construction  permits  as  required  by 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act  and  other 
applicable  statutes. 

To  offset  this  $20.3  million  that  we 
wish  to  put  back  into  the  cleanup 
effort,  we  intend  to  reduce  the  Oper- 
ation and  Maintenance  accounts  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  by  an 
identical  $20.3  million.  Under  the 
terms  of  our  amendment.  Army  O&M 
will  lose  $6.8  million  out  of  a  total 
O&M  budget  of  $20.7  billion— a  cut  of 
less  than  l/30th  of  1  percent.  Navy 
04eM  will  lose  $6.8  million  out  of  $24.3 
billion,  a  cut  of  less  than  l/35th  of  1 
percent,  while  Air  Force  O&M  will 
lose  $6.7  million  out  of  $19.4  billion  a 
cut  of  l/29th  of  1  percent.  Obviously, 
these  reductions  are  minuscule  com- 
pared to  the  proposed  cuts  in  the 
cleanup  funds. 

Furthermore,  in  an  effort  to  make 
these  O&M  cuts  as  painless  as  possible 
for  the  services,  we  are  not  stipulating 
which  specific  programs   the  reduc- 
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tions  should  come  from.  We  leave  this 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Pentagon. 

This  is  not  an  antidefense  amend- 
ment. It  is  prodefense,  because  it  is  de- 
signed to  enable  our  military  better  to 
carry  out  its  designated  missions. 
AUow  me  to  read  from  an  assessment 
drawn  up  in  the  Pentagon: 

Current  Inadequate  storage  conditions 
may  subject  Installation  commanders  *  *  * 
to  notices  of  violations  and  threats  of  fines 
and  personal  liability,  as  weU  as  other  legal 
action.  *  *  *  The  problem  is  escalating  as 
•  •  •  regulators  •  •  •  become  dlsenchtuited 
with  E>OD'8  faUure  to  respond  affirmatively 
to  longstanding  environmental  laws  •  *  • 
Unless  DOD  now  begins  to  exhibit  a  more 
substantial  effort  to  conform.  States  may 
(some  already  have)  withdraw  existing  tem- 
porary authority  to  transport  and  store  haz- 
ardous waste  generations.  *  *  *  This  will 
have  major  adverse  Impacts  on  DOD's  readi- 
ness mission. 

This  amendment  to  restore  fimding 
to  levels  proposed  by  the  President 
wiU  make  a  small  dent  in  the  hazard- 
ous waste  problems  facing  all  50 
States.  But  by  reinstating  the  full 
figure  the  President  requested,  we  will 
be  alerting  the  Pentagon  of  our  con- 
cerns on  this  matter  and  making  a 
statement  about  the  importance  we 
attach  to  a  clean  and  safe  environ- 
ment. I  lu^e  Senators  to  demonstrate 
their  concern  for  these  issues  by  sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleague  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  a  serious  problem  in  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  throughout  the 
country. 

This  does,  as  Senator  Mitchell  indi- 
cated, simply  restore  the  funding  level 
requested  by  the  President  and  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
Jointly  offering  with  my  colleague 
from  Bfaine  simply  restores  to  the 
levels  requested  by  the  President  the 
funding  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense hazardous  waste  cleanup  pro- 
grams. It  is  crucial  that  DOD  partici- 
pate in  the  on-going  nationwide  clean- 
up of  hazardous  waste  sites,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  we  provide 
the  Department  with  adequate  fund- 
iogto  carry  out  this  mission. 

Tlie  amendment  at  the  desk  will  add 
$15.3  million  to  E>OD's  environmental 
restoration  fimd  and  $5  million  for  the 
construction  of  hazardous  waste  stor- 
age facilities.  The  funding  wiU  be 
taken  from  the  Operations  and  Main- 
tenance accounts  for  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  a  cut  of  about  three- 
hundredths  of  1  percent.  We  have  not 
directed  the  services  to  make  specific 
cuts  within  their  O&M  accounts,  but 
rather  leave  it  to  their  discretion,  so 
that  the  reductions  will  be  as  painless 
as  poflsible. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  one  of  this  Nation's  largest 


producers  of  toxic  waste,  yet  its  record 
at  meeting  State  and  Federal  environ- 
mental protection  laws  is  deplorable. 
This  fact  has  become  quite  obvious  to 
citizens  in  Maine,  where  each  of  the 
defense  installations  in  the  State  has 
been  found  to  be  in  violation  of 
Maine's  waste  disposal  laws,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
nearby  residents.  In  fact,  one  site  in 
northern  Maine,  the  result  of  inad- 
equate dumping  techniques,  has  re- 
cently been  cleaned  up  with  the  help 
of  Superfund  money,  and  another  Ls 
on  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  list  of  this  Nation's  worst 
known  hazardous  waste  sites.  I  suspect 
that  this  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

A  recent  report  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  indicated  that  the  De- 
fense Department  generated  over 
530,000  tons  of  hazardous  waste  in 
1984,  but  its  information  collection 
system  is  so  faulty  that  it  does  not 
know  how  many  installations  might  be 
in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  Defense  Department  itself 
admits  that  the  problem  of  defense 
waste  is  a  large  one  which  demands  at- 
tention. In  a  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment's inspector  general,  it  was  found 
that: 

First,  hazardous  waste  programs  are 
fragmented  and  ineffective. 

Second,  there  are  inadequate  haz- 
ardous waste  storage  facilities  at  most 
military  bases. 

Third.  DOD's  management  of  haz- 
ardous waste  storage  is  unsatisfactory. 

Fourth,  cleanup  costs  are  escalating 
more  rapidly  than  money  is  made 
available  to  meet  them. 

Without  adequate  storage  facilities, 
the  DOD  tends  to  look  for  the  easy 
way  out,  finding  "hidden"  dump  sites 
or  storing  the  waste  inadequately  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  that  funds  for  the 
construction  of  storage  facilities  not 
be  reduced  Just  at  the  moment  that 
DOD  has  begtm  to  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibility to  act  according  to  the 
law.  The  administration  requested 
$21.4  million  for  such  construction, 
and  our  amendment  will  ensure  that 
this  amount  is  authorized  by  adding  $5 
million  to  the  committee's  authoriza- 
tion level. 

The  bulk  of  the  fimds  in  our  amend- 
ment, $15.3  million,  is  earmarked  for 
the  Department's  environmental  res- 
toration account,  which  pays  for  the 
cleanup  of  military  hazardous  waste 
fimds.  A  portion  of  this  account  will 
also  go  toward  hazardous  waste  reduc- 
tion, recycling  and  reuse  efforts.  The 
administration  request  for  this  ac- 
count was  $385.9  million,  but  the  bill 
before  us  reduces  that  request  by  $15.3 
million,  leaving  the  program  with  $8.5 
million  less  than  last  year. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  this  is  an 
extremely  serious  issue  which  deserves 
our  immediate  attention.  In  light  of 
our  recent  hard  work  on  the  issue  of 


safe  civilian  hazardous  waste  disposal 
and  cleanup,  I  think  that  to  cut  these 
defense  waste  cleanup  accounts  at  this 
time  will  leave  a  gaping  hole  in  our 
effort  to  ensure  a  clean  environment 
for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  has  been  requested 
by  the  President  and  while  it  is  a  little 
more  money  than  we  like  to  say  "yes" 
to,  this  side  takes  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment.  I  know  it  is  for  an  im- 
portant purpose.  It  was  requested  by 
the  administration.  We  are  going  to 
have  some  real  funding  problems.  Ev- 
eryone should  recognize  that. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  basically  offsets  this  agreement 
which  is  a  worthy  increase  for  environ- 
mental cleanup  but  he  offsets  it  with 
operation  and  maintenance  cuts.  That 
is  my  understanding  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  going  to  have  some  real  prob- 
lems in  both  the  conference  and  as  we 
move  along  in  the  process  with  the 
overall  funding  as  I  already  tried  to 
make  clear. 

I  think  this  is  a  worthy  amendment 
and  we  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  important  amendment 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Protecting  the  public's  health  and 
safety  is  one  of  the  primary  functions 
of  Government.  Our  children's  future 
is  too  valuable  to  allow  any  delay  in 
facing  up  to  nuclear  waste  problems. 
Delaying  action  will  only  cause  more 
extreme  and  difficult  problems  later. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not 
be  excused  from  its  responsibility.  In- 
stead we  should  be  setting  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  support 
this  amendment  which  deals  with  the 
serious  problem  of  nuclear  waste  gen- 
erated by  military  facilities.  This 
amendment  will  restore  $15.3  million 
for  the  Department  of  Defense's  Envi- 
ronmental Restoration  Fund.  It  will 
also  provide  $5.0  million  for  construc- 
tion of  waste  storage  facilities.  Unfor- 
tunately, much  of  the  waste  disposed 
of  at  military  installations  has  been 
done  in  ways  which  create  health  and 
environmental  hazards. 

Our  Nation  needs  to  move  ahead 
with  all  due  speed  on  this  challenge. 
By  taking  this  action  we  help  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  natural  heritage  and 
the  health  of  generations  to  come. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  waste  is  generated  from  defense 
installations.  The  administration  re- 
quested this  fund;  and  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  approve  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  amendment  (No.  2275)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  lot  of  talking  going  on. 
Could  we  have  it  a  little  quiet,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  is  late.  There  is  a  lot  of  conversa- 
tion on  the  floor. 

Senators  are  asked  to  be  still  and 
listen. 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  two  pending  amendments  be 
temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AWENDMEirT  NO.  23S3 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  Hawaii  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Navy  to  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  in  exchange  for  the  construction 
of  laundry  facilities  for  the  Navy) 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 

up  my  Amendment  No.  2352  and  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment  of 

the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2352. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  299,  line  25,  before  the  period 
insert  ",  except  that  no  amount  shall 
remain  available  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  transfers  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Postal  Service") 
Jurisdiction  over  approximately  3.2  acres  of 
land,  together  with  Improvements  thereon, 
located  in  Aiea,  Hawaii,  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice pays,  out  of  any  funds  available  to  the 
Postal  Service,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  approved  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  over  which  Jurisdiction  Is  to  be 
transferred  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary). 

(2)  The  cost  of  providing  to  the  Navy  fleet 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  facilities  to  re- 
place facilities  located  on  the  land  over 
which  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

(1)  Legal  Dkscriftioii  or  LAifo.— The  exact 
acreage  and  legal  description  of  the  land 
over  which  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  transferred 
under  this  section  shall  be  determined  by 
surveys  that  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  cost  of  the  surveys  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Postal  Service. 


(m)  ABomoHAL  Terms.— (1)  The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  Navy. 

(2)  If  the  fair  market  value  of  the  proi>er- 
ty  over  which  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Postal  Service  under  subsec- 
tion (k)  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  replacement 
fleet  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  facilities,  the 
Secretary  shall  deposit  the  excess  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  submitted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  convey  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  2.3  acres  in  an  area  caUed  Aiea 
and  in  return  the  Navy  will  receive 
new  replacement  laundry  facilities. 

It  has  been  cleared  with  the  manag- 
ers on  both  sides  and  I  am  told  they 
have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment?   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  over  the  amendment  carefully 
with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  We 
have  no  objections.  We  support  the 
amendment  and  urge  its  adoption  by 
the  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 

The  amendment  (No.  2352)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  NUNN.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  give  us  an  indication  of  which 
amendment  this  is? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  amendment 
dealing  with  the  drugs  and  narcotics. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  how  long  he  thinks  this  will 
take.  He  has  every  right  to  the  floor 
and  every  right  to  bring  the  amend- 
ment up. 

We  are  trsring  to  handle  as  many 
amendments  as  possible  tonight.  This 
amendment  is  going  to  take  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time.  I  would  imagine. 
If  the  Senator  could  agree  on  a  time 
limit. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  agree  on  a  time  limit,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  of  20  min- 
utes to  a  side. 

I  will  be  glad  to  work  out  something 
with  the  manager. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  amendment 
be  termporarlly  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  indicated  he  would  agree  to  a 
time  limit. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  glad  to  agree 
to  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Could  we  do  about  IS 
minutes  on  each  side? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator 
makes  it  20,  I  would  be  glad  to  agree. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Twenty  minutes  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Maybe  even  a 
little  bit  less. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  hope  we  could 
do  it  sooner  than  that.  There  are 
about  six  other  Senators  who  have  in- 
dicated they  would  like  to  bring  up 
amendments  tonight.  We  could  move 
that  amendment  if  we  have  time  re- 
maining. 

As  the  chairman  said  we  hope  every- 
one will  go  home  by  11  o'clock.  We 
have  a  busy  day  tomorrow  if  we  have 
any  hope  of  getting  the  bill  completed. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  would  want  to  enter  into 
a  unanimous  consent  agreement  that 
the  amendment  will  be  the  pending 
amendment  when  we  come  back  on 
the  bill  tomorrow,  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  that  would  help 
us  because  that  would  give  us  time.  I 
still  would  like  to  get  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  But  if  we  could  get  It  up  ear- 
lier tomorrow  morning  as  soon  as  we 
come  in  and  get  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  yield,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  hold  up  late  tonight,  par- 
ticularly if  we  have  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments to  accept. 

I  do  want  to  get  to  the  amendment 
tomorrow  and  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion if  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  have  no  objection  to  making 
this  amendment  the  first  amendment 
up  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  If  we  start  this  tonight 
we  might  be  on  it  all  night. 

If  my  friend  from  Arizona  would 
bring  it  up  in  the  morning  we  will 
make  it  the  first  point  of  business. 

Mr.  DECONCUn.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  come  in  tomorrow  what  is 
the  status  of  this  particular  legisla- 
tion? Is  it  the  pending  business  after 
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the  standing  orders  and  morning  busi- 
ness?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  any  clotiu^  votes,  or  anything 
that  would  intervene? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Clo- 
ture votes  are  scheduled  to  occur  to- 
morrow first  on  a  cloture  motion  of 
the  minority  leader  and  second  a  clo- 
ture motion  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  just 
only  to  address  my  colleagues  because 
I 

Mr.  NUNN.  Could  we  have  order?  I 
cannot  hear  the  Senator.  He  is  ad- 
dressing me. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Just  to  address  the 
colleagues.  I  ran  into  a  parliamentary 
problem.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU 
the  Senator  suspend?  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order.  The  Senator  will  not  pro- 
ceed imtil  the  Senate  is  in  order.  The 
staff  members  who  are  standing  in  the 
aisles  are  asked  to  retire  from  the 
Chamber.  Those  Senators  who  wish  to 
carry  on  conversations  respectfully  are 
asked  to  leave  the  Chamber.  We 
cannot  proceed  with  the  Senate's  busi- 
ness when  the  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

D  2200 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

til.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  suggest  to  my  senior  colleague 
and  the  ranking  member  that  if  they 
would  enter  into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  when  we  finish  morn- 
ing business,  before  we  go  to  the  clo- 
ture votes,  we  take  up  my  amendment, 
20  minutes  on  each  side.  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  agree  to  that  and 
thereby  let  them  go  forwsird  with 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that.  I  think  the 
wording  needs  to  be  handled  carefully. 
We  have  to  have  a  provision  that 
there  be  no  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. But  if  the  Senator  would  pro- 
pound that  while  the  minority  leader 
is  here  on  the  floor.  I  would  certainly 
recommend  that  we  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  sorry,  would 
the  Senator  repeat  that? 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  would 
propound  that  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest, particularly  while  the  minority 
leader  is  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President. 
whfle  the  minority  leader  is  here,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  DeConcini  amendment  be  laid 
•side  and  that  it  be  the  pending 
amendment  after  morning  business  to- 
morrow morning  prior  to  the  cloture 


votes  and  that  a  time  agreement  be  en- 
tered into  of  20  minutes  on  each  side. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Arizona  add 
to  that  that  no  amendment  be  in  order 
to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  further  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  no 
amendment  permitted  to  the  amend- 
ment when  it  is  back  as  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill,  if  you  are  going  to  put 
aside  an  amendment  tonight  that  is 
only  going  to  take  40  minutes  but  you 
are  going  to  have  votes,  are  there 
going  to  be  amy  more  votes  on  the 
amendments  you  are  going  to  take  up 
tonight? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  matter  wUl 
take  a  little  time  to  discuss. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Forty  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  is  the 
Senator's  question? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Well,  the  agree- 
ment is  20  minutes  on  each  side,  which 
is  40  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  know,  but  why 
not  tonight?  Are  you  going  to  have 
other  amendments  brought  up  tonight 
that  you  will  have  rollcall  votes  on? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  might  get  a 
couple  more  amendments. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  it  would  be  our  hope 
that  we  could  do  as  many  amendments 
as  possible  that  are  not  controversial.  I 
do  not  think  we  could  assure  anyone 
there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes.  It  would 
be  my  hope  we  could  have  as  many 
amendments  as  possible,  because  real 
progress  is  going  to  be  required  to 
move  the  bill.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  would  have  no  rollcalls.  but  I 
do  not  think  I  am  in  a  position  to 
guarantee  that.  We  do  not  know  what 
amendments  may  come  up. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  was  just  saying  that  40  miii- 
utes  is  a  pretty  short  time  for  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  right.  That  is 
why  we  are  pleased  we  got  this  unani- 
mous-consent for  tomorrow.  But  the 
thing  is.  I  believe  between  now  and  11 
o'clock  we  can  handle  7  or  8  amend- 
ments, maybe  10.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Itfr.  President.  Just 
so  I  understand  it  now.  that  unani- 
mous consent  has  been  agreed  to.  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
indeed  the  case. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (!l4r. 
STArroRO).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

AMEIfDIfXNT  NO.  aSI9 

(Purpose:  Sense  of  the  Senate  Regarding 
the  Taxation  of  Military  Benefits) 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment,  I  believe,  will 
be  accepted  by  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  the 
pending  amendments?  Hearing  none. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warmer] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2589. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  Military  Benefits, 
that  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 61(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (defining  gross  income),  the  term 
'•fringe  benefits"  does  not  include  the  fol- 
lowing military  benefits: 

(a)  Subsistence  and  uniform  allowances 
granted  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
(as  defined  In  title  37)  and  amounts  received 
by  them  as  commutation  of  quarters. 

(b)  Any  in-kind  benefit  received  by  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  his  family  resulting 
from  his  status  or  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
other  than  those  received  as  a  result  of  such 
status  or  service  l>eing  considered  that  of  an 

"officer"  or  "employee"  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  It  re- 
lates to  a  tax  proposal  that  is  present- 
ly being  considered  by  the  conference. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  approved  it, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  approved 
it,  and,  indeed,  the  White  House  is 
urging  its  adoption  by  the  Conference. 

The  fringe  benefit  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984  (Pub.  L.  98- 
369.  98  Stat.  877)  amended  sections  61 
to  include  "fringe  benefits"  as  com- 
pensation for  services  and  added  sec- 
tion 132  which  enumerated  specific 
categories  of  excludable  fringe  bene- 
fits. These  provisions,  by  their  very 
terms,  do  not  contemplate  application 
to  military  benefits. 

However,  in  my  judgment,  the  doubt 
created  by  the  uncertain  legislative 
intent  of  the  1984  bill  in  this  area 
could  lead  to  the  taxation  of  many  es- 
sential benefits,  which  could  have  a 
severe  impact  on  our  Nation's  military 
personnel.  Taxing  these  benefits  could 
eventually  lead  to  large-scale  attrition 
of  personnel,  which  would  then  need 


to  be  rectified  by  providing  prohibi- 
tively costly  salary  increases. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  policy 
change  to  the  1984  Act  is  now  needed. 
Just  a  clarification  of  the  legislative 
intent  with  respect  to  military  benefits 
when  the  Congress  changed  tax  policy 
on  employee  fringe  benefits. 

Although  the  House  and  Conference 
Committee  Reports  on  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1984  discuss  the  Act's 
fringe  benefit  provisions  in  great 
detail,  both  are  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant in  that,  for  the  first  time,  mili- 
tary benefits  are  mentioned  in  the 
context  of  fringe  benefit  regulations 
or  legislation.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Report,  House 
Report  No.  98-432  (pt.  2)  indicates: 

Under  existing  Code  provisions  and  sec- 
tion 61  regulations,  benefits  to  military  per- 
sonnel such  as  subsistence,  housing,  and 
uniform  allowances  are  excludable  from 
income  (see  Treas.  Reg.  sec.  1.61-2(b)).  This 
bill  does  not  make  any  change  in  existing 
excludable  military  benefits.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  value  of  discounts  at  military 
commissaries  is  to  be  considered  as  provi- 
sion of  subsistence  under  existing  regula- 
tions and  fully  excludable  without  regard  to 
the  bill. 

Perhaps  recognizing  that  many  mili- 
tary benefits  are  not  excluded  by  stat- 
ute, the  Conference  Report  reinforces 
the  House  Report  discussion  but  does 
not  reiterate  its  exact  language,  as  it 
did  on  many  other  discussions  of  the 
fringe  benefits  provisions.  The  confer- 
ence report  (H.  Rept.  No.  98-861)  indi- 
cates: 

The  conferees  intend  that  Treasury  regu- 
lations are  to  be  issued  to  Implement  the 
statutory  fringe  benefit  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Such  language  of  the  bill  and  the  legis- 
lative history  as  reflected  In  House  Report 
No.  98-432  (pt.  2)  and  this  Statement  of 
Managers.  Thus,  for  example,  as  stated  In 
the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  bill  does  not  modify  the  existing 
niles  under  which  benefits  to  military  per- 
sonnel such  as  subsistence,  housing,  and 
uniform  allowances  are  excludable  from 
gross  Income. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  legally  suffi- 
cient, easily  administered  definition  of 
military  benefits  which  will  not  unnec- 
essarily limit  the  statutory  term 
"fringe  benefit,"  nor  include  the  value 
of  home-to-work  transportation  re- 
ceived by  military  personnel,  but  dis- 
tinguish between  "fringe  benefits"  and 
"military  benefits". 

The  authority  for  providing  military 
benefits  is  found  in  statute,  regula- 
tions, and  In  some  cases,  custom  and 
practice.  Therefore,  any  definition  of 
military  benefits  must  be  broad 
enough  to  apply  to  these  provisions. 

To  satisfy  these  concerns,  I  have  of- 
fered this  sense-of-the  Senate  amend- 
ment. .  .  .  This  language,  if  adopted  In 
the  tax  reform  conference  will  be  easy 
for  field  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  apply.  They 
are  personally  aware  of  what  taxable 
fringe  benefits  (such  as  home-to-work 
transportation)  a  Federal  employee  re- 


ceives. If  a  military  member  receives 
the  same  fringe  benefits,  he,  like  the 
civilian  employee.  Is  equally  taxable. 

If,  however,  a  military  member  re- 
ceives an  in-kind  benefit,  not  generally 
available  to  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ees, this  military  benefit,  resulting 
from  his  status  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  is  nontaxable. 

I  am  seeking  merely  to  clarify  execu- 
tive procedures  and  policy  through 
legislative  language  to  allow  for  con- 
sistent expectations  for  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families. 

Military  benefits  are  a  matter  of  leg- 
islative prerogative,  while  fringe  bene- 
fits are  a  contractual  term  of  many 
employment  contracts.  The  former  is 
specifically  devoid  of  contractual  con- 
sideration, while  the  latter  are  part 
and  parcel  of  every  employment  con- 
tract. 

Common-law  rules  governing  private 
employment  contracts  have  no  place 
In  the  area  of  military  pay.  This  sepa- 
rate treatment  of  these  two  different 
kinds  of  compensation,  for  tax  treat- 
ment, has  existed  for  over  60  years 
since  the  1925  Court  of  Claims  deci- 
sion. Nothing  to  the  contrary  has  oc- 
curred to  alter  this  arrangement. 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  a  number  of 
cases  Involving  military  compensation, 
has  held  that  military  service  and  the 
compensation  thereof  are  unique,  and 
that  a  soldier's  entitlement  to  pay  Is 
dependent  upon  statutory  right  and 
not  a  contractual  agreement.  Distinc- 
tion between  military  service  and  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector  are 
many. 

In  military  service,  the  only  profes- 
sion of  arms,  a  member  takes  an  oath 
to  give  of  his  life,  if  necessary,  in  the 
conduct  of  his  duties.  No  other  profes- 
sion can  make  such  a  demand.  These 
members  are  also  subject  to  being  sent 
anywhere  in  the  world  at  any  time  to 
defend  the  basic  freedoms  which  all  of 
us  enjoy.  Their  work  involves  long 
hours  under  adverse  conditions  and 
with  a  substantial  degree  of  danger. 

In  recognition  of  this  arduous 
nature  of  their  duties,  we,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  have  provided  them 
with  certain  statutory  pay  and  allow- 
ances and  benefits.  These  in-kind  ben- 
efits are  intended  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  of  members  and  their  fami- 
lies and  assist  In  retaining  those  mem- 
bers with  potential  for  continued  serv- 
ice. 

Additionally,  these  benefits  materi- 
ally assist  the  survivors  of  these  mem- 
bers in  the  event  of  their  death. 
Taxing  these  benefits  would  adversely 
affect  the  economic  well-being  of  our 
service  members  and  Indicate  a  lessen- 
ing of  commitment  by  the  Congress  in 
recognizing  the  unique  nature  of  mill- 
tf&ry  service 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question?  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  tax  matter.  I  would 


assume  that  it  would  be  acceptable, 
but  have  you  checked  with  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Senator  Long  and 
Senator  Packwood? 

Mr.  WARNER.  It  has  been  checked 
with  Senator  Packwood  and  Senator 
Long  and  both  have  approved  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  They  are  willing  for  It  to 
be  added  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 
revenue  loss? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Zero. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  has  no  revenue  loss? 

Mr.  WARNER.  No.  It  is,  by  and 
large,  to  correct  an  interpretation  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  side  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  based  on 
the  assurances  of  my  friend  from  Vir- 
ginia about  the  approval  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member,  and  the  assurance  there 
Is  no  revenue  loss  here,  I  reconunend 
we  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2589)  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  lAotlon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  In  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wiU  be  in  order.  The  business 
of  the  Senate  will  be  expedited  If 
Members  will  cease  audible  conversa- 
tions and  take  their  seats.  We  will  not 
proceed  until  we  have  that  order. 

The  Chair  would  again  ask  Senators 
to  take  their  seats  and  cease  audible 
conversations  In  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  certain  this 
unanimous  consent  will  be  accepted, 
but  if  I  might  state  the  situation  very 
briefly. 

Senator  Hatfield  and  myself  have 
worked  on  two  amendments.  One 
amendment  relates  to  the  NATO  certi- 
fication for  the  production  of  the  new 
generation  of  nerve  gas,  binary  nerve 
gas.  The  other  amendment  relates  to 
the  Blgeye  bomb  and  to  whether  it  is 
feasible  to  go  ahead  with  production 
or  not.  The  two  are  very,  very  closely 
related. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  immediately  following— and 
I  hope  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
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mlttee  will  hear  this— I  am  asldng 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  the  disposition  on  tomorrow 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  Senator  DeCon- 
cnn.  immediately  following  that,  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Senator 
Hattiku),  may  offer  an  amendment 
relative  to  the  NATO  certification  of 
chemical  warfare,  to  be  immediately 
followed  thereafter  by  an  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  offer 
on  the  Bigeye  bomb. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  proper  se- 
quence of  events.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  to  my  colleagues  and  hope  that 
tmanimous-consent  request  may  be  re- 
quested to  put  that  on  the  schedule 
immediately  following  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  time  in  mind  for  each  one  of 
those?  The  shorter  the  time,  the  more 
receptive  the  managers  will  be. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  very  sorry,  I  do 
not  see  the  Senator  from  Oregon  on 
the  floor.  I  cannot  speak  for  him  on 
time. 

I  think  that.  franlLly,  15  minutes  on 
a  side  might  be  appropriate  on  the 
Bigeye  bomb  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  with  the  first  amendment,  the 
NATO  certification  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  indicated  to  me  earlier  in  the 
day  he  would  be  prepared  to  enter  into 
a  time  agreement,  but  I  do  not  recall, 
at  least,  if  we  arrived  at  an  exact  time. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  can 
check  with  him,  I  would  certainly  be 
prepared  to  recommend  we  work  out 
this  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  COHEN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRTOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Would  you  be  prepared 
to  go  forward  right  now? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  If  we  go  forward  right 
now.  I  respond  to  my  friend  from 
Maine,  this  is  going  to  necessitate  two 
rollcall  votes  and  I  do  not  know  what 
the  managers  of  the  bill  want  to  do.  It 
is  my  sense  that  they  may  not  want  to 
have  two  rollcall  votes  this  evening.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  more 
rollcall  votes.  But  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  that.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  do  so.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  tomorrow  morning  we  can 
satisfy  the  Senator  by  agreeing  to  30 
minutes.  15  minutes  on  a  side. 
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Mr.  PRYOR.  For  the  second  amend- 
ment relative  to  the  Bigeye  bomb,  but 
the  first  amendment  I  think  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Senator 
Hatfisld.  would  be  that  amendment 
relative  to  NATO  certifications  for  the 
production  of  the  new  chemical  war- 
fare nerve  gas.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  that.  But  I 
imagine,  because  he  does  not  normally 
consiune   a   great   deal   of   time,   we 


should  say  30  minutes  equally  divided 
and  with  the  possibility  that  we  may 
even  lessen  that  time  after  we  reach 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  COHEN.  On  both  amendments. 
30  minutes  on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  There  would  be  30 
minutes  on  the  second  amendment  on 
the  Bigeye  bomb.  1  hour  on  Senator 
Hatfield's  amendment,  but  possibly 
even  less  time  on  that  amendment  on 
the  NATO  certifications. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  mentioned  40  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided.  But  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely clear  in  my  memory  on  it. 

Mr.  LEIAHY.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  say  tomorrow? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  not  like  to  go  forward 
with  this  amendment  tonight  because 
I  have  a  sense  people  are  not  in  the 
mood  to  take  on  such  a  heavy  issue  at 
this  moment.  I  think  tomorrow  might 
be  best  after  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  half 
an  hour  equally  divided  on  each 
amendment  would  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  That  would  certainly 
be  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. If  I  may  ask  a  few  minutes, 
and  ask  that  we  may  come  back  to  this 
unanimous  consent  in  about  5  min- 
utes. I  will  attempt  to  reach  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  to  see  if  it  might  be 
agreeable  with  him.  There  would  be  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  would  be 
30  minutes  equally  divided  on  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  As  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  concerned 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  requested 
this  for  years  and  years  and  years. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  very,  very  under- 
standing of  that.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona. 

Let  me.  if  I  might,  propose  or  pro- 
pound this  proposal  in  just  a  moment 
after  I  reach  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, if  he  propounds  it,  if  he  would 
add  on  each  one  of  these  no  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order  to  either. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  We  would  be  glad  to 
add  that  proposal.  I  will  be  in  touch 
with  the  managers  in  Just  a  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  are 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  the  pending 
amendments  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(Purpose:  Impose  certain  restrictions  on  re- 
search and  development  funds  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  used  for  grants  or 
contributions  to  educational  Institutions) 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  2590.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dam- 
PORTH],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bingamak,  Mr. 
Proxkike,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Crapke,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Qvam,  Mr.  Cohkn,  Mr.  Oold- 
WATKR,  and  Mr.  Nunm,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2590. 

Mr  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  the  clerk  to 
read  the  amendment  if  he  can  put  his 
hands  on  it  because  it  is  self-explana- 
tory. I  think  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  debate  will  not  last  long.  I  think 
the  amendment  pretty  well  states  on 
its  face  what  it  is  all  about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  could  have  our 
attention,  the  Chair  must  inform  the 
Senator  that  we  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dam- 
forth],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bimgamam,  Mr. 
Proxmirk.  Mr.  E>VAMS,  Mr.  Chare,  Mr. 
Eagletom,  Mr.  Olemm,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Oolo- 
WATER.  and  Mr.  Nunn,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2590. 

On  page  19,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  RESTRICTIONS  ON  USE  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE. 

This  Act  does  not  authorize  any  research, 
development,  test,  and  evEduation  funds  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  purpose  of  making  any  grant  or  con- 
tribution to  any  educational  institution 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  using  exist- 
ing authority,  determines — 

( 1 )  that  the  purpose  of  such  grant  or  con- 
tribution has  a  potential  relationship  to  a 
military  function  or  operation:  and 

(2)  that  the  grant  or  contribution  is  based 
on  the  technical  merit  of  the  proposed  re- 
search that  best  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  remember  that  at  the  time 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
was  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  strip  from 
that  bill  certain  university  research 
projects  that  had  been  placed  in  it  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
argument  went  on  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours.  It  concerned 
the  question  of  whether  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  should  earmark 
funds  for  specific  universities,  for 
building   libraries,   science   buildings. 


whatever,  or  whether  defense  money 
that  was  spent  on  research  should  be 
spent  on  the  basis  of  some  kind  of 
competition  or  other  showing  of  merit 
and  the  ability  to  carry  on  the  re- 
search by  the  educational  institution 
receiving  the  grant. 

When  that  amendment  was  offered 
on  the  floor,  and  after  considerable 
debate,  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  58  to 
40,  voted  to  delete  the  earmarking  for 
those  specific  universities.  However,  in 
conference,  all  of  those  projects  were 
added  back  and  when  the  conference 
report  came  back  we  had  another  vote 
on  the  same  subject  and,  in  fact,  we 
agreed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
add  them  back. 

So  that  was  that.  I  am  not  refighting 
that  battle.  Those  projects  are  going 
forward.  Those  grants  have  been 
made.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is 
all  water  under  the  bridge.  However, 
since  that  vote,  the  question  has  been 
put  to  me  by  two  different  university 
presidents.  What  is  going  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
henceforth  on  university  research 
grants?  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  De- 
fense Department  to  award  research 
grants  on  the  basis  of  competence  and 
merit,  or  instead,  is  it  going  to  be  a 
mad  rush  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  order  to  try  to  get  special 
pork  barrel  projects  to  be  put  in  ap- 
propriations bills? 

I  asked  these  two  university  presi- 
dents their  view,  and,  of  course,  they 
preferred  to  operate  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  not  on  the  basis  of  pork.  But 
they  made  it  clear  to  me  that  if  our 
policy  around  here  is  going  to  be  one 
of  just  getting  your  friends  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  offer 
projects  for  your  home  State  universi- 
ty, they  did  not  want  to  be  left  out. 

So  what  this  amendment  does  is  to 
state  prospectively  it  does  not  affect 
these  projects  for  which  there  have  al- 
ready been  appropriations,  prospec- 
tively, that  henceforth  grants  will  be 
conditioned  on  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  must  determine,  one, 
that  the  purpose  of  such  grant  or  con- 
tribution has  a  potential  relationship 
to  a  military  function  or  operation; 
and,  two.  that  the  grant  or  contribu- 
tion is  based  on  the  technical  merit  of 
the  proposed  research  that  best  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  COHEN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. This  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  whole  thrust  of  what  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  done, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Gold- 
water,  Senator  Levin,  and  Senator 
Nnint.  in  trying  to  instUl  more  compe- 
tition into  the  field  of  defense  spend- 
ing. 

We  should  not  confine  it  simply  to 
military  weapons,  but  apply  it  also  to 
the  field  of  university  grants  and  re- 


search grants.  So  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  offering  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  consistent  with  our  entire 
philosophy  that  we  have  been  moving 
to  for  a  number  of  years  now.  I  hope  it 
will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  recall  in  the  original 
amendment  the  Senator  had  a  com- 
mittee that  would  be  set  up  to  scruti- 
nize the  applications. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  No;  that  was  a 
misconception  of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  we  never  mandated 
any  kind  of  peer  review  system.  That 
is  a  standard  way  of  some  research 
money  being  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government.  But,  in  fact,  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  while  they  do  seek 
to  use  a  merit  system  of  picking  the 
recipients  of  research  money,  they  do 
not  necessarily  use  the  peer  review 
system.  We  did  not.  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill,  attempt  to  do  that.  Rather, 
we  simply  deleted  those  paragraphs 
from  the  bill  that  specified  the  specific 
universities. 

In  this,  we  do  not  mandate  any  par- 
ticular system  either,  and  we  leave 
that  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  I  luiow  there  are 
more  politics  in  smaller  groups,  giving 
to  the  same  universities  all  the  time. 
Regardless  of  how  good  your  programs 
are  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  are  ex- 
cluded. It  makes  small  universities  vul- 
nerable to  the  opportunity  of  being  in- 
volved to  receive  grants  that  may  have 
some  good  ideas.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  support- 
ed the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  when  he  first  had  it  up. 
I  regretted  that  it  did  not  pass  the  last 
time  we  voted  for  it.  There  are  a  lot  of 
reasons  for  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment. 

I  have  heard  the  same  argument  as 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has,  about 
little  universities.  I  think  it  should  be 
really  done  on  merit  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  politics.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  make  certain  that 
we  are  giving  a  fair  opportunity  to  all. 

I  think  the  worst  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  continue  this  trend  we  started  when 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  defeated  before,  of 
having  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
decide  which  universities  are  going  to 
get  these  grants  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
politics.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
research  ability  or  merit. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about.  Every  university  and  school  in 
my  State  says.  "If  you  are  going  to 
play  games  this  way,  we  expect  to  get 
ours." 


I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
amendment  and  strongly  support  it.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  on  the  original  amendment  with 
Senator  Danforth.  Even  though  this 
automatically  concerns  $25,000  to  one 
of  my  universities,  I  support  it.  I  sup- 
ported it  then  and  I  support  it  now. 
This  side  accepts  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  original  cosponsors 
which  I  have  already  listed,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Levin  be  added  as  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The    amendment    (No.    2590)    was 

&d*66d  t/O 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago  I  propoimded  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Hatfield  and  myself  for  two 
back-to-back  consecutive,  very  related 
and  closely  akin  amendments  immedi- 
ately following  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  tomorrow  morning  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Senator  DeConcini. 

I  have  just  talked  to  Senator  Hat- 
field by  telephone.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound the  following  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  provided  it  is  accepted  by 
the  managers  of  the  bUl. 

That  Senator  Hatfield  be  allowed, 
immediately  following  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  a  45-minute  time  period, 
equally  divided  between  the  two  par- 
ties, so  to  speak,  on  the  NATO  certifi- 
cation of  chemical  production;  fol- 
lowed immediately  thereafter  by  an 
amendment  that  I  shall  offer  on  the 
Bigeye  bomb.  30  minutes.  15  minutes 
on  a  side,  equally  divided,  with  no 
amendments  in  the  second  degree  or 
intervening  amendments  to  each  of 
the  amendments  proposed  by  Senator 
Hatfield  and  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  hoi>e  that  agreement  will  be 
satisfactory  with  the  managers.  We 
will  be  prepared  to  propose  those 
amendments  at  the  time  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  COHEN.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  without  objec- 
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tion  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
agreed  to. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

AMKMSIfXirT  HO.  1400,  AS  MODinXD 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
set  aside  the  pending  amendment  tem- 
porarily? 

Mr.  QUATLE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendment  be 
temporarily  set  aside  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  my  amendment. 

.The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Quatle], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Hoixiifcs,  and  Mr.  Hnif- 
PHxrr  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
3400.  as  modified. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Th«  PRESIDINO  OFPICSR.  With- 
out objtotlon.  It  1*  M  ordered. 

Th«  MMndixMnt  la  m  followi: 

At  the  •ppropriat*  oIm*  tn  th«  bill,  tdd 

(h*  f  OUOWtelff  M«  NOtliMI! 

"■m.  .  (a)  Th*  DtpartiMnt  0f  Dtftiu* 
■tiall  provtd*  CongrtM  on  or  b«fore  March 
II,  INI,  a  rtpert  d«UUlng  what  BtraUtUi 
DcfMUM  Initiative  technologies  can  be  devel- 
oped or  deployed  within  the  next  S  to  10 
yean  to  defend  against  significant  military 
threats  and  help  accomplish  critical  mili- 
tary missions  including, 

(1)  defending  our  troops  and  allies  abroad 
against  tactical  ballistic  missiles  particularly 
new  and  highly  accurate  Soviet  shorter 
range  ballistic  missiles  armed  with  conven- 
tional, chemical,  or  nuclear  warheads, 

(2)  defending  against  a  limited  but  mili- 
tarily effective  Soviet  attack  aimed  at  dis- 
rupting our  National  Command  Authority 
and  other  valuable  military  assets, 

(3)  providing  sufficient  warning  and  track- 
ing information  to  defend  or  effectively 
evade  possible  Soviet  attacks  against  our 
military  satellites  Including  those  in  high 
orbits. 

(4)  providing  early  warning  and  attack  as- 
sessment information  and  the  necessary  sur- 
vlvable  command,  control  and  communica- 
tion to  defend  against  possible  Soviet  con- 
ventional or  strategic  attacks. 

(b)  This  report  shall  also 

(1)  identify  any  other  significant  near- 
term  military  missions  that  the  application 
of  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  technologies 
might  help  accomplish; 

(3)  list  what  specific  program  elements  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  are  perti- 
nent to  theae  applications; 

(3)  estimate  initial  operating  capability 
dates  for  the  systems  needed  to  accomplish 
these  missions: 

(4)  estimate  the  level  of  funding  necessary 
for  each  program  to  reach  these  operating 
capability  dates. 

(5)  estimate  the  survivability  and  cost  ef- 
fectiveness at  the  margin  of  these  systems 
against  current  and  projected  Soviet 
threats. 


(c)  The  Department  of  Defense  will  pro- 
vide the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
Committees  an  interim  report  of  its  findings 
not  later  than  December  31. 1086. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  I  have  discussed 
with  both  managers  of  the  bill.  It 
deals  with  a  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. 

Over  the  last  couple  of  days  in  the 
debate  that  was  taken  on  SDI.  both 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of 
various  SDI  funding  amendments  have 
focused  on  where  SDI  ought  to  be  in 
the  long  term.  Those  who  strongly 
support  SDI  talk  about  near-perfect 
defenses,  the  astrodome  concept,  and 
argue  that  we  are  going  to  protect  the 
entire  United  States  population,  mili- 
tary targets,  and  the  whole  ball  of 
wax.  In  other  words,  all  of  a  sudden 
someday  down  the  road— they  do  not 
say  exactly  when— 15,  20,  25,  30  years, 
we  will  have  a  full  multilayered  SDI 
system  deployed. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  critics  say, 
"That  type  of  proposal  Is  never-never 
land.  You  simply  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  get  there." 

You  hv  people  questioning  the 
teohnloftl  feulblllty  of  guch  a  system. 
You  hftve  Mlentiat  queitlonlni  wheth- 
er It  ever  If  i olni  to  happen  from  »  po- 
lltiotl  point  of  view,  TheM  orltloi  are 
ityinff,  "Well,  that  ie  nice,  but  we  will 
Just  keep  this  in  the  reaearoh  stage 
and  not  get  into  any  of  the  testing  and 
development.  We  have  a  very  sensitive 
and  Important  treaty,  the  AMB 
Treaty,  that  will  certainly  stand  in  our 
way.  Therefore,  you  can  talk  about  it, 
but  it  is  not  really  going  to  happen." 

What  this  amendment  does,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  began  to  refocus  SDI 
and  to  try  to  suggest  a  different  view 
of  where  we  might  go  with  this  pro- 
gram. As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  amend- 
ment is  an  extension  of  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Nunm  and  Senator  Cohen  to 
redirect  SDI.  They  wanted  to  see  SDI 
focused  on  what  we  might  be  able  to 
do  in  the  near  term. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  re- 
quest that  the  Department  of  Defense 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  what 
can,  in  fact,  be  achieved  in  the  near 
term.  In  other  words.  let  us  focus  on 
what  we  might  be  able  to  do  in  the 
next  5  or  10  years.  Let  us  see  what 
technologies  might  be  applied  to  miti- 
gate near-term  military  threats.  How 
can  we  protect  not  only  ourselves,  but 
our  allies  from  tactical  ballistic  missile 
attacks,  which  may  take  place  in 
Europe.  Israel,  or  the  Far  East?  What 
kind  of  near-term  things  could  we  do 
to  defend  some  of  our  military  assets 
in  the  United  States  short  of  having 
any  kind  of  a  perfect  defense? 

a  2230 
This  would  not  Just  be  limited  to  ter- 
minal defense:  it  would  include  mid- 
course  defense  as  welL 


I  believe  that  what  this  amendment 
will  do  is  give  us  the  information  to 
show  that  perhaps  there  Is  another 
approach  to  SDI  rather  than  Just  look 
at  what  is  going  to  be  out  there  15  or 
20  years  from  now.  Then  we  can  have 
that  debate  what  course  we  should 
take  once  we  get  that  information.  We 
can  see  whether  it  is  cost-effective  at 
the  margin  to  focus  SDI  on  the  near- 
term;  which  we  did  put  in  this  amend- 
ment at  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
NtJWN.  We  want  to  see  what  other  mili- 
tary threats  besides  an  all-out  Soviet 
strike  could  be  addressed  specific  SDI 
programs,  on  what  kind  of  time  sched- 
ules, at  what  level  of  funding. 

The  President  said  again  today  that 
he  fully  intends  SDI  to  be  deployed  at 
some  time.  I  think  this  amendment  is 
a  way  that  to  assure  that  this  point  is 
the  focus  of  our  debate  on  SDI.  It 
would  assure  we  focus  on  incremental 
approaches  to  SDI.  It  would  take  both 
the  arguments  of  those  strong  propo- 
nents who  say  we  are  going  to  have  a 
perfect  defense  and  of  the  opponents 
who  say  that  is  a  crazy  idea,  and  put 
that  argument  aside  for  a  while. 

I  for  one  do  not  want  to  get  away 
from  the  possibility  that  we  mliht  be 
able  to  have  a  perfect  defense.  I  do  not 
know,  I  do  not  think  anybody  In  this 
Chamber  linowi,  We  all  have  our 
biases  on  the  way  we  think  this  pro- 
gram  will  work  out,  but  we  cannot  tell 
for  certain. 

What  we  can  understand  in  a  far 
more  intelligible  and  comprehensive 
way  is  what  can  be  done  In  the  next  5 
or  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  that 
information  now. 

Quite  frankly,  as  one  of  the  strong 
supporters  of  SDI,  I  am  saying  if  we 
do  not  get  that  information  and  focus 
the  debate  on  it.  then  I  think  the 
chances  of  the  program  of  getting 
beyond  research,  testing,  development, 
and  eventual  deployment— those 
chances  are  going  to  be  slim.  I  think 
the  patience  of  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people  has  always  been 
rather  marginal.  They  would  like  to 
see  something  happen  now.  Not  much 
is  going  to  happen  now,  but  important 
things  could  happen  In  the  next  5  to 
10  years. 

We  want  to  know  what  could  happen 
in  the  next  5  to  10  years,  but  we  do 
not  have  that  information.  I  think  the 
American  people  strongly  support 
having  defenses  to  enhance  deter- 
rence. I  believe  if  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion, whether  it  be  a  poll  or  Just  have 
a  group  of  ordinary  common  people, 
sitting  around  in  a  coffee  shop  or  out 
on  the  farm  or  down  in  town  hall,  if 
you  ask  the  question  about  defenses, 
they  are  going  to  be  quite  shocked  to 
leam  that  we  do  not  have  defenses.  I 
think  if  you 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 


Mr.  QUAYLE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presdent,  I 
promise  there  will  be  no  more  roUcall 
votes  so  you  can  all  go  home  but  be 
here  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  have  a  great  speech. 
They  may  want  to  stay  around  and 
listen  to  that.  I  was  Just  getting  going. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  mutter  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  did  not  complete  his 
remarks  in  the  next  couple  of  minutes, 
we  were  not  going  to  be  able  to  accept 
this  amendment.  We  started  off  for  it 
and  the  Senator  is  making  a  very  per- 
suasive case  but  he  is  right  at  the 
right  point  to  stop. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana understands  when  to  stop:  when 
both  the  manager  and  the  comanager 
of  the  bill  get  up.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  so  good  and  everybody  has 
been  so  impressed  by  the  articulation 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  I  do 
not  believe  I  need  to  articulate  my 
point  any  more.  I  think  I  have  sold  the 
managers  of  the  bill.  Therefore,  I  shall 
cesse  and  aay  this  Is  a  great  amend- 
ment, You  will  really  enjoy  reading 
my  speech  In  the  Rbooro.  It  Is  a  treat 
speech  but  I  will  save  the  Senators 
from  having  to  llften  to  any  more  tO' 
nlffht  other  than  to  Mk  that  my 
speech  be  placed  in  the  Rboord  be- 
cause I  think  others  may  want  to  read 
It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SDI  POR  THE  Near-Term 

Mr.  QuAYLE.  Mr.  President,  presently,  SDI 
is  defined  as  an  effort  to  determine  what 
might  be  devised  to  afford  "thoroughly  reli- 
able defenses  against  the  fully  responsive 
Soviet  threat."  In  other  words,  SDI's  key 
orientation  is  to  develop  defenses  that 
would  be  nearly  leakproof ,  not  against  what 
the  Soviets  now  have,  but  the  missile  force 
they  might  deploy  in  response  to  the  de- 
fenses we  might  eventually  deploy. 

This  definition  of  SDI  is  part  of  the 
reason  why  the  current  debate  is  so  sterile. 
Instead  of  asking  what  near-terra  strategic 
and  tactical  vulnerabilities  SDI  technology 
might  help  to  mitigate,  we  have  focused 
almost  exclusively  on  how  SDI  can  defend 
against  a  Soviet  spasm  attack  20  or  more 
years  off.  This  preoccupation  with  extreme 
threats  in  the  extreme  futiu*  has  itself  pro- 
duced a  fruitless  debate  on  extremes. 

On  the  one  hand,  those  who  emphasize 
SDI's  promise  of  nearly  leakproof  defenses 
have  been  unwilling  to  support  deploying 
anything  until  the  entire  system  has  been 
perfected.  Rather  than  leam  more  from 
smaller  efforts  designed  to  address  less 
stressing,  but  more  likely  threats  than  a 
Soviet  "bolt  from  the  blue,"  these  propo- 
nents prefer  to  plan  for  perfection  for  the 
year  2010  or  beyond. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  crlticiae  the 
SDI  have  become  so  absorbed  in  their  denial 
of  its  value  that  they  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize how  it  can  help  counter  the  very  mili- 
tary threats  they  themselves  claim  are  im- 
portant. 


ISi.  President,  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment Is  to  turn  this  debate  around  by  focus- 
ing it  and  the  SDI  away  from  their  preoccu- 
pation with  ultimate  defenses  against  an  ul- 
timate threat  which  is  itself  years  away.  My 
aim  is  not  to  deny  the  value  of  such  goals 
but  rather  to  focus  greater  attention  on 
what  can  be  done  Incrementally. 

My  amendment  does  this  by  asking  cer- 
tain questions.  First,  what  can  the  applica- 
tion of  SDI  technology  do  in  the  near  term 
to  address  the  threat  that  new,  highly  accu- 
rate Soviet  shorter-range  ballistic  missiles— 
the  SS-21,  SS-22,  and  SS-23— pose  against 
our  troops  and  allies  abroad?  According  to 
testimony  that  both  the  HASC  and  SASC 
has  received,  these  missiles  are  expected  to 
become  so  accurate  that  by  the  late  1980's 
or  very  early  1990's  the  Soviets  wUl  be  able 
to  use  conventional  and  chemically  armed 
versions  of  these  missiles  to  take  out  virtual- 
ly all  of  NATO's  key  military  assets— both 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear— without  ever 
having  to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  this  threat  is  not  distant  or 
remote.  In  the  case  of  NATO,  it  will  arrive 
within  the  next  five  years.  For  Israel,  the 
threat  is  even  closer— the  Soviets  have  al- 
ready given  the  Syrians  SS-2rs  that  can 
target  most  of  Northern  Israel  and  have 
pledged  to  sell  them  SS-23'8  within  a  year 
or  two  that  could  reach  all  of  Israel's  mili- 
tary assets. 

Israel  and  our  key  NATO  allies,  of  oourse, 
are  int«rest«d  in  teaming  what  0DI  ean  do 
to  afford  prot4N)tlon  asainst  lhM«  mlssltss. 
We  should  bt  no  Issi  oonotmed.  Not  only  li 
our  defsflss  at  staks  If  no  dsfonses  against 
this  thrsat  Is  dtvlssd,  but  w«  oan  sain  im- 
portant iMSons  for  SDI, 

Although  defsnseii  against  tactical  ballis- 
tic miMiles,  which  are  slow  and  relatively 
simple  In  design,  would  differ  from  defenses 
designed  to  cope  with  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles, the  similarities  in  Interceptor  technol- 
ogy and  sensor  and  radar  technologies  are 
siimificant.  An  ATBM  could  not  take  down 
an  ICBM  but  it  could  help  us  to  leam  how 
to  design  an  interceptor  that  could. 

Similarly,  airborne  optical  sensors  and 
warning  radars  designed  to  warn  of  a  tacti- 
cal ballistic  missile  attack  could  not  be  used 
to  wam  of  a  strategic  strike  but  it  could 
help  give  practical  guidance  for  the  design 
of  such  a  system.  Certainly,  if  we  caimot 
devise  defenses  against  Soviet  tactical  ballis- 
tic missiles,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  we  can  do  much  against  strategic  ones. 

Second,  my  amendment  asks  what  can  the 
application  of  SDI  technologies  do  to  help 
defend  against  a  limited  Soviet  attack  aimed 
at  disrupting  our  National  Command  Au- 
thority or  other  valuable  military  assets.  In 
the  last  year,  we  have  seen  a  considerable 
number  of  articles  concerning  what  the  So- 
viets might  do  to  disrupt  or  knock  out  our 
key  military  command  and  control  centers. 
Under  one  scenario,  the  Soviets  might 
launch  a  limited  number  of  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  off  our  coasts  and 
detonate  these  missUes'  warheads  high 
above  the  atmosphere. 

Such  an  attack  would  harm  no  one  phys- 
ically but  could  temporarily  make  us  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  militarily.  In  a  major  con- 
ventional conflict  against  us  or  our  allies 
that  was  not  going  well  for  the  Soviets,  such 
an  attack  for  the  Soviets  might  seem  less 
risky  in  order  to  tum  things  around,  than 
avoiding  such  a  strike. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Soviets  may  never 
have  reason  to  launch  a  major  attack 
against  aU  of  our  strategic  assets,  but  might 


find  knocking  out  an  American  military 
port  of  debarkation  to  be  critical  in  the  case 
of  a  war  against  our  allies  to  prevent  their 
resupply. 

Finally,  there  is  the  possibility  of  an  acci- 
dental launch  against  the  VS.  not  Just  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  other  nations  acquir- 
ing ICBM's,  as  well. 

Currently,  we  have  no  defenses  against 
such  threats.  Tet,  it  could  be  possible  within 
the  100  launcher  limit  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
to  devise  and  deploy  such  defense.  Unlike 
ATBM's,  these  systems,  such  as  E31IS  inter- 
ceptors, terminal  imaging  radars,  and  air- 
bome  optical  sensor  systems,  could  counter 
a  small  number  of  strategic  missiles  and  do 
so  in  the  mid  course,  rather  than  the  termi- 
nal phase.  Again,  if  we  cannot  perfect  de- 
fenses against  such  a  limited  threat,  there  is 
little  reason  to  believe  we  can  devise  de- 
fenses against  threats  that  are  larger. 

Third,  my  amendment  asks  what  SDI 
teclmologies  could  be  applied  in  the  near 
term  to  provide  sufficient  warning  and 
tracking  information  to  defend  against  or 
effectively  evade  possible  Soviet  attacks 
against  our  military  satellites  including 
those  in  high  orbits  and  to  afford  them  such 
defense. 

The  Soviets  already  have  ASAT's  capable 
of  destroying  U.S.  military  satellites  in  low- 
earth  orbit.  The  concern  of  both  Hawks  and 
Doves  is  that  they  may  achieve  this  capabil- 
ity against  our  satellites  In  higher  orbits.  All 
that  would  be  required,  for  this  Is  for  the 
■ovlete  to  perfect  the  Infrared  seeker 
system  they  have  already  tested  several 
times  on  their  existing  ooorbttal  ABAT. 

Against  this  thrsat,  a  number  of  arms  eon* 
trol  Bohemss  havs  besn  suggssted  Inoludlng 
everything  from  AAAT  bans  to  spaee  Mir- 
defense  tann.  Each  of  these  schemei  as- 
sumes we  have  a  surveillance  capability 
against  ASAT's.  The  later  idea,  which  was 
promoted  by  Albert  Wohlstetter  and  that 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  Aspen  in- 
stitute and  Harvard  arms  control  expert, 
Joseph  Nye,  depends  on  our  being  able  to 
alert  satellites  to  evade  or  take  other  defen- 
sive measures  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  capabilities 
yet  exists  in  a  serious  fashion  and  the  most 
important  of  them  all,  boost  surveillance 
and  tracking  (BST's)  and  space  surveUlance 
and  tracking  (SST's)  are  projects  that  SDI 
has  assumed.  Boost  surveillance  is  critical  to 
know  precisely  what  trajectory  a  Soviet 
ASAT  booster  is  on.  This  information  would 
be  passed  on  to  a  space  surveillance  system 
geared  to  track  small,  relatively  cool  space 
objects  such  as  unboosted  satellites,  which, 
in  tum,  would  inform  our  satellites  of  the 
attack  so  they  could  respond  or  know  where 
to  move. 

Again,  surveillance  and  space  defense  ef- 
forts designed  to  guard  against  Soviet 
ASAT's  or  space  mines  might  be  inadequate 
to  provide  the  sort  of  ICBM  tracking  and 
space  surveillance  a  final  SDI  system  might 
require.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  What  is  is 
that  unless  we  undertake  this  effort  now. 
we  will  face  a  strategic  ASAT  threat  that 
will  jeopardize  any  space-basing  of  military 
assets  including  SDI. 

Finally,  my  amendment  asks  what  SDI 
technologies  could  be  applied  in  the  near 
term  to  provide  early  warning  and  attack  as- 
sessment and  the  necessary  survlvable  com- 
mand, control,  and  communication  systems 
necessary  to  defend  against  Soviet  conven- 
tional or  strategic  attacks.  This  is  of  direct 
significance  to  our  efforts  to  enhance  our 
conventional  defenses,  particularly  in  the 
Eurasian  thereafter. 
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In  fact,  the  Soviets  number  one  theater 
priority  is  to  counter  and  defeat  the  com- 
mand, control,  communication  and  intelli- 
Kence  systems  necessary  to  make  our  deep- 
strike  theater  strategies  and  emerging  tech- 
nolocy  weapons  work.  What  SDI  can  pro- 
vide are  the  more  powerful  and  survlvable 
sensor  and  battle  management  systems  ca- 
pable of  overriding  the  Soviets'  efforts  and 
making  our  Smaller  numbers  much  more  ef- 
fective against  their  larger  force  deploy- 
ments. 

Infrared  focal  plane  technology,  of  the 
sort  BSTS  is  expected  to  employ  is  almost 
certain  to  be  critical  to  Improving  our  abili- 
ty to  guide  conventional  submunitions  in 
ground  warfare  and  to  devise  satellites  capa- 
ble of  tracking  aircraft  or  ships  or  moving 
tank  divisions.  Similarly,  phased-array  radar 
aatellltes  could  be  used  for  such  detection 
and  tracking.  Pinally.  survivable  multiple 
satellite  systems  cheap  enough  to  be  mass- 
produced  and  employing  packet  switching 
could  provide  virtually  jam-proof  radio  com- 
munications world-wide  for  all  three  of  our 
services. 

Currently,  each  of  these  advanced  C31 
technologies  is  being  developed  under  SDI 
but  there  is  nothing  that  prevents  their 
dual  application  under  SDI  other  than  ade- 
quate funding  and  congressional  support. 

Mr.  President,  this  sort  of  support  will  not 
come  "out  of  the  blue."  It  will  come  from  a 
full  and  clear  presentation  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning SDI  and  what  it  could  do  to  counter 
important  military  threats,  not  two  or  more 
decades  from  now,  but  within  the  next  10 
years.  As  I  stated  before,  we  lack  this  infor- 
mation not  because  it  is  not  available,  but 
because  we  have  focused  on  the  wrong  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  we  start 
asking  the  right  questions.  That  is  why  I  am 
offering  my  amendment  today. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Hol- 
LiHGS  be  added  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
good  amendment.  We  worked  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  on  this  amend- 
ment. We  added  the  Presidential  crite- 
ria, cost  effectiveness  at  the  margin, 
and  survivability  and  technical  feasi- 
bility. That  is  incorporated  in  here. 
We  shall  get  the  report. 

The  Senator  is  exactly  right  when 
he  says  that  unless  we  begin  to  get  at 
least  an  idea  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished In  the  near  term  and  get  away 
from  this  vision  that  may  be  a  possibil- 
ity but  is  not  a  probability,  in  my  view, 
of  a  perfect  defense  that  will  eliminate 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth  and  then  turning  the  technolo- 
gy over  to  the  Soviet  Union— unless  we 
get  away  from  that  kind  of  definition, 
the  SDI  Program  is  going  to  erode  and 
erode  in  its  support.  The  Senator  is 
right  on  the  question,  and  I  think  this 
amendment  will  help  us.  I  support  the 
amendment.         

Mr.  OOLDWATE3(.  Mr.  President, 
this  side  supports  the  amendment.  I 
might  say  to  my  friend  from  Indiana 
that  I  had  a  father  who  was  the  best 
salesman  I  ever  knew.  He  always  said, 
"Saa,  know  when  to  close  the  book." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  there  is  no 
further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  (No.  2400)  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  set 
aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  that  the  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  on  the  amendment 
was  made. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  so  I  may  pro- 
ceed with  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKITDlfZNT  NO.  3891 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  limitation  on  obli- 
gation of  funds  for  establishing  a  Federal- 
ly Funded  Research  and  Development 
Center  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Lkyin] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2591. 

On  page  220.  line  10,  beginning  with 
"repwrt".  strike  out  all  that  follows  through 
page  line  19,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "re- 
ports described  in  subsection  (b>  and  thirty 
(30)  legislative  days  have  elapsed  following 
the  date  on  which  the  Congress  has  received 
both  reports. 

"(b)  Rkport  RxQuumtxHT.— In  order  for 
Congress  to  make  an  informed  decision  on 
the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal- 
ly Funded  Research  and  Development 
Center  for  the  support  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Organization  and  on  the 
ability  of  such  an  entity  to  function  as  an 
independent  and  objective  source  of  techni- 
cal support,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  each  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  that  includes  the  following:". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
WARifER  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  [DOD]  an- 
nounced in  March  its  intention  to  es- 
tablish a  new  research  center  called 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Insti- 
tute [SDIIl.  From  the  start,  many 
people  questioned  the  need  for  this  in- 
stitute, pointing  out  that  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Organization 
[8DI01,    existing   research   facilities. 


and  private  sector  companies  are  al- 
ready performing  the  needed  research. 

Others  were  equally  troubled  by  in- 
dications that  dOD  was  planning  to 
set  up  a  research  center  in  a  way  that 
would  Jeopardize  Its  independence  and 
objectivity.  It  came  to  light,  for  exam- 
ple, that  DOD  was  planning  to  influ- 
ence SDII's  staff  selection;  invite  only 
one  group  of  people,  rumored  to  be 
closely  involved  with  the  SDIO,  to 
submit  a  proposal  to  nm  the  institute, 
without  any  competitive  proposals 
being  solicited:  and  select  as  SDII's 
contractor  a  newly  created  entity,  with 
no  track  record  of  scientific  excel- 
lence. 

Some  people  say  that  DOD  is  using 
the  SDII  to  circumvent  personnel  ceil- 
ings and  funding  limitations  placed  on 
the  SDI  Program.  Others  say  DOD  is 
trying  to  create  a  body  which  will  pro- 
vide a  veneer  of  scientific  credibility 
for  star  wars  research.  Neither  reason 
is  sufficient  Justification  for  setting  up 
a  research  center. 

This  is  a  good  science  issue.  We  can't 
afford  to  fund  a  new  science  center 
which  is  not  needed  and  which  may 
not  provide  independent  and  objective 
scientific  advice.  Nor  can  we  afford  to 
fund  a  research  facility  whose  work, 
due  to  perceived  or  actual  bias,  will 
not  be  accepted  as  credible  in  the  sci- 
entific community. 

I.  BACKGROnKV 

There  is  some  confusion  over  what 
exactly  the  SDII  will  do.  Just  like  the 
debate  in  the  SDI  Program  as  a  whole, 
on  whether  it  will  protect  missiles  or 
the  American  population,  there  Is 
debate  over  whether  the  SDII  will  pro- 
vide policy  studies  or  Just  techiiical 
support  to  the  SDIO  staff.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  reflects 
this  confusion. 

In  any  event,  I  have  been  told  that 
the  SDII's  mission  will  be  to  evaluate 
and  integrate  all  the  research  being 
done  by  other  centers  and  companies 
under  the  star  wars  program.  The 
center  will  perform  this  sensitive 
work,  not  as  a  Government  facility, 
but  as  a  private,  nonprofit  federally 
funded  research  and  development 
center  [FPRDC]. 

Federally  funded  research  and  devel- 
opment centers,  or  PFRDC's,  are  par- 
ticular kinds  of  private  research  facili- 
ties which  enjoy  special  privileges  in 
our  Government.  They  are  exempted 
from  the  Competition  in  Contracting 
Act.  which  means  they  can  get  Federal 
contracts  on  a  sole  source  basis;  they 
have  an  official  agency  sponsor  and 
unusual  access  to  agency  plans  and 
data;  and  the  Government  supplies  70 
percent  or  more  of  their  annual  budg- 
ets. They  are  also  costly.  The  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  [CRS]  stated 
in  a  report  dated  May  30.  1986,  that: 

FFRDC's  are  more  costly  to  operate.  Crit- 
ics contend  that  FFRDC's  have  no  Incen- 
tives to  control  their  costs  since  they  are 


generally  nonprofit,  obtain  yearly  funding, 
and  do  not  have  to  compete  for  work  in  the 
normal  peer  review  process.  FFRDC's  are 
often  criticized  because  of  the  high  salaries 
that  they  pay  to  middle  and  top  manage- 
ment. 

In  return  for  their  privileges  and  big 
price  tags.  FFRDC's  are  supposed  to 
provide  independent,  objective  scien- 
tific advice  to  the  Government.  Inde- 
pendence and  objectivity  are  the  hall- 
marks of  an  FFRDC.  FFRDC's  are 
supposed  to  be  independent  not  only 
from  commercial  concerns,  but  also 
from  the  political  pressures  on  their 
sponsors.  59  that  they  can  deliver  ob- 
jective advice,  even  when  politically 
unpopular.  To  this  end.  executive 
branch  rules  governing  the  creation 
and  operation  of  these  centers  require 
agency  sponsors  to  encourage  their 
FFRDCs'  Independence  and  objectivi- 
ty (See  OFPP  Policy  Letter  84-1). 

There  are  currently  about  40 
FFRDC's  in  existence,  8  of  which  are 
sponsored  by  DOD.  Examples  include 
the  Rand  Corp.,  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Lab,  Los  Alamos  National 
Lab.  and  Brookings  Institution. 

II.  PROBLEMS  WITH  SDII 

There  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  DOD  needs  to  set  up  a  new 
FFRDC  for  the  star  wars  program.  Ex- 
isting facilities  are  currently  perform- 
ing the  research  that  the  SDII  is  sup- 
posed to  perform.  They  can  continue 
to  do  so,  probably  at  less  cost. 

Executive  branch  rules  designed  to 
prevent  unnecessary  FFRDC's  require 
any  agency  that  wants  to  set  one  up  to 
Justify  its  creation.  These  rules  require 
the  agency  to  perform,  among  other 
steps,  a  thorough  assessment  of  other 
ways  to  accomplish  the  same  research. 

In  response  to  these  rules,  DOD  has 
written  a  report  which  attempts  to 
Justify  its  creation  of  the  SDII.  How- 
ever, this  report  is  vague,  has  no  com- 
parative cost  data  and  is  generally  un- 
convincing. Moreover,  at  the  same 
time  DOD  is  arguing  that  it  wants  a 
nonprofit  center  with  no  interest  in 
producing  SDI  weapons,  to  assure  the 
center's  independence,  DOD  is  plan- 
ning other  steps  that  jeopardize  that 
center's  independence  and  objectively. 

Let  me  describe  Just  some  of  the 
DOD  plans  for  SDII  which,  I  believe. 
Jeopardize  its  independence. 

1.  IimUKNCIHG  SKLBCnON  OP  POtSONNEL 

DOD  wants  to  exert  an  unusual 
degree  of  influence  in  selecting  the 
SDII's  staff,  affecting  not  only  the 
chief  executive  but  also  a  dozen  senior 
directors  and  wielding  not  only  veto 
authority  but  also  apparently  partici- 
pating in  the  nomination  and  inter- 
viewing of  candidates. 

This  contrasts  with  usual  practice. 
In  a  report  dated  July  25. 1986.  analyz- 
ing  seven  out  of  the  eight  FFRDC's 
sponsored  by  DOD,  CRS  reported 
that: 

In  general,  the  contracts  between  [exist- 
ing]   FFRDCs/contractors   and   the   DOD 


sponsoring  agencies  give  DOD  little  or  no 
control  over  the  FFRDCs'  selections  of 
chief  executive  officers  or  senior  personnel, 
although  a  FFRE>C  is  likely  to  determine  in- 
formally whether  a  prospective  employee 
would  be  unacceptable  to  the  sponsoring 
agency. 

In  another  report,  dated  May  8. 
1986.  CRS  stated:  "SDIO's  proposal  to 
review  and  comment  on  the  Presi- 
dent's selection  for  SDII's  research  di- 
rector and  the  directors  of  various  re- 
search groups  with  the  SDII  does  not 
conform  to  past  DOD  FFRDC  person- 
nel practices."  CRS  cautioned  against 
going  ahead  with  this  plan  in  a  report 
dated  May  30.  1986: 

SDIO  appears  to  favor  greater  than 
normal  personnel  input  compared  with  ex- 
isting FFRDC's.  This  may  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  SDIO  for  two  reasons:  ( 1 )  its  per- 
ceived introduction  of  bias  and  control  over 
research  result,  and  (2)  its  potential  for 
merely  shifting  SDIO  personnel  Into  posi- 
tions of  higher  salary  without  concomitant 
increases  in  responsibilities. 

.  The  foundation  of  an  independent 
FFRDC  is  a  staff  well  insulated  from 
the  political  pressures  that  t)ear  upon 
ito  sponsoring  agency.  DOD's  plan  for 
participating  in  the  selection  of  SDII's 
staff  is  unusual  and  bodes  ill  for  that 
staff's  independence. 

2.  NONCOHPrnnvE  selection  or  sdii 

CONTRACTOR 

DOD  has  asked  only  one  group  of 
people  to  submit  a  proposal  to  manage 
the  SDII.  DOD  has  not  identified 
these  people,  but  they  are  rumored  to 
be  closely  associated  with  the  SDIO. 

Rather  than  inviting  only  one  pro- 
posal to  manage  the  SDII,  DOD 
should  be  seeking  multiple  proposals 
and  should  be  reviewing  them  on  a 
competitive  basis.  It's  been  done 
before.  The  July  CRS  report  indicated 
that  contractors  running  two  of 
DOD's  PFRDS's  were  chosen  competi- 
tively, after  DOD  issued  a  general  re- 
quest for  proposals  [RFP]:  (a)  in  1984, 
DOD  issued  an  RFP  for  contractors  to 
run  the  new  Software  Engineering  In- 
stitute and  chose  Carnegie-Mellon 
University:  and  (b)  in  1983.  DOD 
issued  an  RFP  for  contractors  to  run 
the  Center  for  Naval  Analysis  and 
chose  the  Hudson  Institute. 

Thus,  while  Federal  law  permits 
DOD  to  select  an  FFRDC's  contractor 
on  a  sole  source  basis  and  E)OD  has 
done  that  with  a  number  of  its 
FFRDC's.  competitive  selection  is  also 
appropriate  and  DOD  has  followed 
that  procedure  in  recent  years.  It 
should  do  so  with  the  SDII. 

DOD  has  twice  refused  to  identify 
the  group  of  persons  it  has  invited  to 
submit  a  proposal  to  run  the  SDII. 
(Letters  from  SDIO  to  Senator  Levht, 
dated  April  16  and  May  30,  1986.)  It 
contends  that  such  identification  is 
premature  since  the  individuals  have 
yet  to  submit  a  management  proposal 
and  DOD  has  yet  to  enter  into  any 
final  agreement  with  them. 


Sole  source  contracting  should  not, 
however,  be  done  behind  closed  Aoots. 
Congress  and  the  American  public 
have  a  right  to  know  who  is  being  con- 
sidered to  run  a  potentially  important, 
multimillion-dollar  program,  especially 
if  only  one  contractor  is  being  consid- 
ered and  if  that  contractor  is  rumored 
to  lack  an  independent  perspective  on 
the  Star  Wars  Program.  We  should 
not  have  to  wait  until  after  DOD  has 
selected  the  contractor  to  find  out 
who  it  is. 

Moreover.  DOD  should  choose  a  con- 
tractor with  a  track  record  of  scientific 
excellence.  The  July  CRS  report  indi- 
cated that,  in  the  three  most  recent  in- 
stances of  contractor  selection,  DOD 
chose  established,  respected  contrac- 
tors of  proven  excellence:  (a)  the  Soft- 
ware Engineering  Institute  was  cre- 
ated in  1984;  DOD  chose  as  its  contrac- 
tor a  respected  university,  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University;  (b)  the  Logistics 
Management  Institute  was  made  an 
FFRDC  in  1985,  after  it  had  per- 
formed 25  years  of  respected  research 
in  the  logistics  field;  DOD  chose  as  its 
contractor  the  same  persons  responsi- 
ble for  the  facility's  excellence  over 
the  years;  (c)  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analysis  received  a  new  contractor  in 
1983;  DOD  chose  an  established  and 
respected  research  center,  the  Hudson 
Institute,  to  nmnage  it.  Thus,  it  is  un- 
usual, especially  in  recent  years,  for 
DOD  to  select  a  contractor  with  no 
record  of  accomplishment. 

In  the  case  of  the  SDII,  DOD  has  in- 
vited a  group  of  persons  to  form  a 
brand  new  organization  to  submit  a 
proposal  to  manage  the  institute.  Ob- 
viously, a  new  organization  has  no 
track  record.  In  such  an  important  en- 
deavor. DOD  should  instead  be  invit- 
ing proposals  from  established,  re- 
siiected  entities  such  as  universities. 

3.  NO  SELP-nriTIATED  RESEARCH 

Self-initiated  research  is  research 
which  an  FFRDC  can  decide  to 
pursue,  whether  or  not  its  sponsoring 
agency  wants  it  to.  Such  research  is 
thought  to  foster  independence  in  the 
research  center  and  may  also  attract 
higher  quality  scientific  personnel.  As 
stated  in  the  May  CRS  report: 

SDIO  does  not  plan  to  allow  SDII  any 
money  in  its  budget  for  initiating  its  own  re- 
lated research.  Such  contract  provisions 
*  *  *  are  intended  to  encourage  Innovation 
and  provide  a  means  for  funding  studies  de- 
signed to  resolve  conflicts  among  research- 
ers over  conclusions  drawn  from  requested 
studies.  *  *  *  The  claim  has  also  been  made, 
but  not  proven,  that  the  ability  to  initiate 
studies  helps  to  attract  top  scientific  talent 
to  the  organization.  •  •  •  tSletting  aside  a 
portion  of  SDII's  budget  for  independent 
studies  should  be  considered. 

Moreover,  the  White  House  Science 
CoimcU's  Federal  Laboratory  Review 
Panel  stated  in  a  May  1983  report  that 
5-10  percent  of  a  research  facility's 
annual  budget  should  be  set  aside  for 
self-initiated  research.  This  panel  was 
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chaired  by  David  Packard  and  another 
member  was  Edward  Teller.  The  July 
CRS  report  indicates  that  all  of  DOD's 
existing  YFKDC's,  in  practice,  can  per- 
form self-initiated  research.  The  por- 
tion of  the  budget  allocated  to  such  re- 
search varies  but  can  be  as  high  as  15 
percent. 

These  studies  suggest  that,  to  guar- 
antee its  independence  and  excellence, 
the  SDII  should  also  be  able  to  con- 
duct self-initiated  research. 

4.  HO  COHTUCT  OF  INTEItEST  PROVISIONS 

DOD  refuses  to  consider  requiring 
SDII  employees  to  be  subject  to  post- 
employment  conflict  of  interest  provi- 
sions. This  is  worrisome,  since  an  SDII 
employee  reporting  on  the  merits  of  a 
particular  company's  research  child,  2 
weeks  later,  take  a  job  with  that  com- 
pany. Protections  against  possible  bias 
should  be  adopted. 

The  July  CRS  report  indicates  that 
at  lieast  seven  of  the  eight  existing 
DOD  PPRDC's  have  conflicts  of  inter- 
est policies  in  place,  which  could  in- 
clude post-employment  restrictions. 
DOD  should  at  least  consider  requir- 
ing such  restrictions  for  the  SDII. 
s.  nminDicniG  son's  oRCAinsATioN 

DOD  plans  to  require  the  SDII  to 
set  up  an  internal  organization  which 
mirrors  or  complements  the  existing 
organization  of  the  SDIO.  It  also  plans 
to  have  the  SDII  submit  6-month  work 
plans  which  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  SDIO. 

It  is  unusual  for  a  sponsoring  agency 
to  control  the  internal  organization  of 
its  PFRDC.  The  July  CRS  report 
states  that:  "It  appears  as  if,  typically, 
the  sponsoring  agencies  are  not  inter- 
ested in  directing  the  FFRDC's  as  to 
how  to  organize  themselves— they  are 
primarily  interested  in  results."  DOD's 
plan  to  control  the  organization  of  the 
SDII  is  one  more  indication  that  it 
doesn't  want  a  truly  independent  re- 
search center. 

III.  SOLUTION 

The  Star  Wars  Program  is  a  re- 
search program.  Its  success  will 
dei>end  upon  the  integrity  and  credi- 
bility of  its  scientists.  We  cannot 
afford  to  fund  a  research  center  which 
is  not  needed  or  which,  due  to  per- 
ceived or  actual  bias,  will  not  be  re- 
spected by  the  scientific  community. 
We  do  not  have  the  money  to  fund 
Just  another  cheerleader  for  the  star 
wars  program.  This  is  a  good  science 
issue  which  everyone  here  needs  to 
look  at  and  act  upon. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  taken  some  steps  to  provide 
Congress  with  more  information  on 
the  issues  affecting  the  SDII's  inde- 
pendence and  the  need  for  this  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
seek  some  clarification  from  my  col- 
league from  Virginia,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear 


Forces  on  which  I  am  pleased  to  serve. 
Now  as  my  colleague  may  remember, 
during  our  committee's  consideration 
of  this  bill,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  about  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Institute,  a  Federally 
Funded  Reserarch  and  E>evelopment 
Center  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense proposes  to  create  to  support  the 
SDIO.  In  fact,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  our  markup  which  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  cre- 
ation of  such  an  FFRDC  unless  it  had 
been  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

That  amendment  went  to  a  vote  and 
the  chairman,  who  opposed  it,  pre- 
vailed. But,  as  one  comes  to  expect  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  he  was  not 
content  just  to  win  a  vote— he  wanted 
to  solve  a  problem.  And  while  he  dis- 
agreed with  my  solution,  he  did  agree 
with  my  concerns  about  the  way  this 
FFRDC,  this  SDII,  was  being  estab- 
lished and  justified.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  we  both  shared  a  concern  about 
assuring  the  independence  and  scien- 
tific credibility  of  the  SDII,  am  I  not 
correct?        

Mr.  WARNER.  Indeed,  you  are  cor- 
rect. In  fact,  as  the  Senator  well 
luiows.  those  concerns  were  expressed 
in  our  committee  report  which  indicat- 
ed that  "a  number  of  valid  questions 
need  to  be  answered  with  regard  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new 
FFRDC.  .  .  ."  And  as  the  Senator 
knows,  the  legislative  language  in  the 
biU  requires  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
report  designed  to  answer  those  ques- 
tions and  then  prevents  the  DOD  from 
establishing  the  SDII  until  the  Con- 
gress has  had  30  days  to  consider  that 
report.  In  addition,  the  Senator  and  I 
agreed— and  the  report  language  re- 
flects that  agreement— that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  will  also  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  SDII.  which  the 
Senator  and  I  have  already  requested. 
Finally,  as  the  Senator  recalls,  he  and 
I  agreed  that  the  committee  would 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  issue  after  the 
DOD  report  was  received  and  before 
funding  was  released  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  SDII. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
and  in  fact,  I  appreciate  very  much  his 
willingness  to  enter  into  those  agree- 
ments and  understandings.  In  that 
context,  I  simply  want  to  clarify  a 
couple  of  points.  First,  is  it  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  DOD  not  take 
any  action  relative  to  SDII  until  the 
terms  set  forth  in  this  bill  and  the 
report  which  accompanies  it  have  been 
met?  

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect: the  committee  clearly  intends 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  make 
no  financial  commitment  relative  to 
establishing  or  operating  a  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Institute.  I  would  be 
happy  to  Join  with  the  Senator  in  a 


letter  informing  DOD  of  that  clear 
intent. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Second,  is  it  his  understanding  that 
the  committee  should  hold  the  hear- 
ing mentioned  in  the  report  sufficient- 
ly prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  30  leg- 
islative days  specified  in  the  report  to 
allow  the  committee  to  formulate  and 
the  Congress  to  act  on  any  recommen- 
dation we  may  deem  necessary  "with 
regard  to  continuation  of  the  fuinding 
limitation  contained  in  this  bill"? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Again,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  Given  the  pressure  of  business 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  it  is  of  course 
difficult  to  fix  a  firm  date.  Assuming, 
however,  that  both  the  DOD  and  the 
GAO  reports  are  received  by  Septem- 
ber 15,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
could  hold  a  hearing  on  this  matter 
prior  to  the  expected  adjournment  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Fi- 
nally, as  the  Senator  knows,  there  are 
some  inconsistencies  between  the 
report  language  and  the  bill  language 
on  two  key  points.  First,  the  repwrt 
refers  to  a  GAO  and  a  DOD  report 
while  the  bill  only  mentions  the  DOD 
report;  second,  the  report  refers  to  a 
30  legislative  day  waiting  period  be- 
tween the  receipt  of  the  reports  and 
any  action  by  DOD  while  the  bill 
simply  refers  to  a  30  day  period. 
Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  join 
with  me  in  an  amendment  designed  to 
make  the  legislative  language  conform 
more  exactly  to  the  clear  intent  of  the 
committee  as  expressed  in  the  report 
language?      

Mr.  WARNER.  As  is  usually  the 
case,  the  Senator  has  again  proven  he 
is  an  excellent  lawyer.  He  is  correct. 
The  bill  is  not  explicit  on  those  points, 
and  I  agree  that  clarification  would  be 
useful.  So  I  will  gladly  join  my  friend 
from  Michigan  in  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  collo- 
quy clarifies  and  adds  to  what  is  in  the 
bill  and  in  the  committee  report.  First, 
they  would  stop  activity  on  the  SDII 
while  Congress  examines  the  need  and 
the  plans  for  this  research  institute. 

Second,  the  amendment  requires  two 
reports,  one  from  DOD  and  one  from 
GAO  on  whether  the  DOD  needs  a 
new  FFRDC,  as  they  are  called,  devot- 
ed to  the  SDI  Program  and  if  so, 
whether  DOD's  plans  for  the  SDII 
would  encourage  or  discourage  that  in- 
stitute's independence  and  objectivity. 
It  states  that  upon  receipt  of  both  re- 
ports. Congress  will  have  30  legislative 
days  to  consider  them  and  to  hold  a 
hearing  which  will  further  illuminate 
the  issues. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Virginia 
on  his  willingness  to  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  language  in  the  bill 
that  deals  with  this  issue.  While  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  bill  even  as  amended 
is  strong  enough,  as  I  would  prefer  to 
prevent  any  f uncUng  for  the  SDII  until 
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Congress  has  authorized  its  creation, 
this  amendment  and  colloquy  does 
take  us  some  way  toward  providing  the 
congressional  oversight  that  is  needed 
in  this  situation. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  30  legisla- 
tive days  will  carry  us  into  the  next 
Congress.  That  amount  of  time  is  nec- 
essary to  consider  whether  we  need  a 
new  FFRDC  Just  for  star  wars,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  imusual  plans 
DOD  has  for  managing  it.  It  is  also 
needed  to  provide  sufficient  opportu- 
nity for  Congress  to  act.  if  it  decides 
that  the  funding  limitation  should 
continue.  I  hasten  to  add  that  this  ex- 
tended period  will  not  disrupt  the  Star 
Wars  Program  itself,  since  SDIO  can 
continue  to  obtain  the  research  it 
needs  from  its  own  staff  and  existing 
FFRDC's,  corporations,  and  other  re- 
search facilities. 

Finally,  the  report  indicates  that 
after  Congress  has  obtained  the  infor- 
mation it  needs  and  considered  the 
matter  in  full,  it  should  decide  wheth- 
er to  continue  the  funding  limitation 
on  the  SDII.  Congress  needs  to  exer- 
cise this  oversight  authority. 

The  SDII  issue  is  not  over.  In  the 
months  ahead,  we  will  carefully  con- 
sider the  wisdom  of  creating  this  insti- 
tute and  we  will  carefully  review 
DOD's  plans  for  managing  it.  Unless 
DOD  can  justify  its  creation  and  for- 
mulate more  evenhanded  plans  for  op- 
erating it,  the  Congress  may  direct  the 
Star  Wars  Program  to  spend  its  money 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  this  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  Senator 
Warner  did  want  to  be  here  at  the 
time  of  the  vote,  but  I  think  he  has  no 
problem  with  our  proceeding  in  his  ab- 
sence. His  staff,  I  believe,  has  indicat- 
ed that  there  would  be  no  problem  if 
he  could  not  get  back  to  the  floor.  He 
is  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  and  I 
understand  it  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. Mr.  President.  I  recommend 
that  our  colleagues  accept  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  accept  this  amendment^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

The  amendment  (No.  2591)  is  agreed 
to. 

D  2240 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
be  permitted  to  be  shown  in  the 
Record  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Quayle 
amendment  on  the  SDI  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

AMmSMENT  NO.  2408 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, through  the  Chief  of  the  Nations^ 
Guard  Bureau,  to  develop  policies  to  im- 
prove the  reporting  requirements  for  op- 
erations, maintenance,  and  repair  of  Army 
National  Guard  facilities) 
Mr.   ZORINSKY.   Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
pending     amendment     and     call     up 
Senate  Amendment  No.  2408. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Zorin- 
skt]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2408. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  lie  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
(At   the   appropriate   place   in   the   bill, 
insert  the  following:) 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  require 
the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  to 
develop  and  implement  procedures  to  moni- 
tor the  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair 
projects  of  Army  National  Guard  armories. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  improve  the 
Pentagon's  ability  to  acquire  informa- 
tion on  the  state  of  repair  of  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  armories  across  the 
country. 

The  Department  of  Defense  total 
force  policy,  adopted  in  1970,  changed 
the  way  this  country  readies  itself  for 
the  possibility  of  a  conventional  war  in 
Europe.  Under  that  policy,  the  role  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  in  meeting 
our  preparedness  goals  has  increased 
dramatically.  The  Guard  is  now 
charged  with  early  deployment  and 
combat  missions  very  similar  to  those 
assigned  to  active  Army  units.  Obvi- 
ously, the  great  expansion  of  the 
Army  Guard  in  both  size  and  mission 
has  placed  great  strains  on  the  associ- 
ated support  fimctions.  As  with  any 
governmental  fKjlicy.  the  total  force 
concept  may  be  both  supported  or 
criticized  with  sound  arguments,  but  it 
is  clear  that  if  we  expect  the  Army 
Guard  to  act  more  like  active  forces, 
we  have  to  treat  the  Guard  more  like 
active  forces  in  many  respects.  This 
means  more  congressional  oversight, 
better  accoimtability,  and  more  atten- 
tion to  the  logistics  of  the  Guard. 

I  have  directed  my  attention  toward 
the  condition  of  National  Guard  ar- 


mories for  some  time  now.  The  armor- 
ies are  literally  the  peacetime  home  to 
the  Guard  units  we  would  depend  on 
to  respond  quicltly  in  time  of  war.  The 
armories  are  essential  to  maintenance, 
storage,  and  training  for  equipment 
and  personnel  that  will  control  in 
large  part  how  well  Guard  imits  wiU 
be  able  to  fulfill  their  missions.  Much 
of  what  I  have  seen  indicates  that  a 
very  large  number  of  armories  and  as- 
sociated facilities  are  seriously  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  modem  needs  of 
the  Army  National  Guard.  I  will  not 
go  into  those  findings,  nor  make  pro- 
posals today  to  address  these  prob- 
lems. However,  I  will  put  the  Senate 
on  notice  that  I  plan  to  initiate  a  com- 
prehensive effort  in  the  near  future  to 
call  attention  to  the  problems  that 
exist  with  regard  to  operations  and 
maintenance  fuinding  for  the  Guard. 
The  solution  necessary  to  bring 
armory  facilities  up  to  an  appropriate 
condition  will  require  thoughtful  and 
well-considered  policy  decisions  in  the 
Congress,  and  we  should  begin  to  build 
the  record  for  this  purpose.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  closely  with  my 
friends  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  these  matters  when  that 
time  comes. 

My  amendment  today  seeks  to  plug 
a  hole  in  our  accounting  systems  with 
regard  to  those  important  armory  fa- 
cilities. We  have  2,655  Army  Guard  ar- 
mories in  the  50  States  and  the  territo- 
ries. They  are  not  Federal  assets.  They 
are  owned  by  the  States.  Different 
States  have  different  budget  problems, 
different  spending  priorities,  and  dif- 
ferent commitments  to  National 
Guard  assets  within  their  borders. 
Clearly  there  is  a  great  deal  of  varia- 
tion in  how  those  facilities  are  main- 
tained. Unfortunately,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  no  system  in 
place  to  report  data  on  armory  mainte- 
nance and  repair  status.  More  impor- 
tantly, no  system  is  in  place  to  ascer- 
tain the  backlog  of  maintenance  and 
repair.  I  have  some  idea  of  how  far  ar- 
mories are  behind  on  maintenance  and 
repair,  and  how  this  can  affect  readi- 
ness of  forces.  I  think  if  this  informa- 
tion were  itnown  generally,  we  would 
all  be  very  concerned  about  the  dilapi- 
dated state  of  many  armories.  A  major 
reason  we  haven't  heard  more  discus- 
sion on  this  issue  is  that  the  bacldog 
figures  in  the  various  States  are  not 
reported  to  and  compiled  by  the  Pen- 
tagon. Mr.  President,  we  need  those 
figures  and  my  amendment  is  designed 
to  develop  them. 

The  amendment  is  very  simple  and 
short.  It  provides  that:  "The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shsdl  require  the  Chief  of 
the  National  Guard  Bureau  to  develop 
and  implement  procedures  to  monitor 
the  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair 
projects  of  Army  National  Guard  ar- 
mories." 
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That  is  it.  There  is  no  cost  involved. 
There  is  no  impact  on  the  budget, 
except  that  it  will  help  us  allocate  re- 
sources more  effectively  for  the  Army 
National  Guard. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  been  giving  increasing  scrutiny  to 
the  less  visible  aspects  of  defense 
spending  like  operations,  maintenance, 
and  repair  funding,  that  are  very  im- 
portant for  readiness  concerns.  I  ap- 
plaud their  action  and  look  forward  to 
future  efforts  to  enhance  the  capacity 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  to  fulfill 
its  duties.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I 
request  its  immediate  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
as  an  old  National  Guardsman  myself, 
I  think  this  is  an  excellent  amendment 
and  this  side  will  take  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  recom- 
mend that  we  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2408)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKHSMKirT  HO.  2593 

(Purpose:  To  restrict  the  procurement  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  of  baU  bear- 
ings and  roller  bearings  and  to  give  expe- 
dited consideration  to  cases  involving  ball 
bearings  and  roller  bearings  under  certain 
trade  law  provisions) 

lii.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  first  move  to  set  aside  the 
pending  amendment? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  bUl  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2592. 

Bfr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  186,  between  lines  9  and  10. 
Insert  the  following: 


SBC  MS.  UMrrATIONS  ON  THE  PROCUBEMENT  OV 
BALL  BEARINGS  AND  BOLLBR  BEAR- 
INGS; EXPEOrrKO  CONSIDERATION 
UNDER  CERTAIN  TRADE  LAWS 

(a)  Pnnmios.— The  Congress  finds  that^ 

(1)  a  healthy  domestic  ball  and  roller 
bearing  Industry  (hereafter  in  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Industry")  Is  of  criti- 
cal Importance  to  a  sound  domestic  Industri- 
al base  In  the  United  States: 

(2)  the  Industry  has  a  broad  role  In  the 
supply  of  essential  components  to  other  In- 
dustries representing  the  core  of  a  modem 
Industrial  economy: 

(3)  the  Federal  Government  has  previous- 
ly recognized  the  importance  of  the  Indtis- 
try  to  the  defense-related  industrial  base  of 
the  United  States  by  requiring  that  certain 
bearings  purchased  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada: 

(4)  the  United  SUtes  market  for  this  in- 
dustry has  been  increasingly  penetrated  by 
Imports  over  the  past  decade,  which  has  re- 
sulted In  reductions  In  capacity,  employ- 
ment, and  abandonment  of  certain  markets 
by  domestic  producers  In  the  Industry;  and 

(5)  the  Industry  Is  under  a  state  of  siege, 
caught  between  an  eroding  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market  and  rising  Imports  of  bear- 
ings that  compete  with  the  industry's  do- 
mestic customers. 

(b)  Limitations  on  Procxtrement.— <  1  > 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  procure  ball 
bearings  or  roller  bearings  which  have  been 
manufactured  outside  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes). 

(SKA)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies 
In  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
that- 

(I)  any  kind  of  ball  or  roller  bearings 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
manufactured  In  the  United  States:  or 

(II)  any  kind  of  ball  or  roller  bearings 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 

the  prohibition  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  contract 
for  the  procurement  of  such  kind  of  ball  or 
roller  bearings  which  is  awarded  pursuant 
to  a  procurement  solicitation  issued  during 
the  period  beginning  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  certification  is  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  ending  on  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
the  certified  condition  has  terminated. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  not  con- 
duct a  procurement  with  respect  to  which  a 
certification  has  been  made  under  such  sub- 
paragraph If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
disagrees  with  the  findings  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (with  respect  to  a  condition  de- 
scribed In  such  subparagraph)  contained  in 
the  certification  and  notifies  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  writing,  of  the  disagreement 
within  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
certification  is  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(4)  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  procure- 
ment solicitations  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  the  5-year  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1,  1987. 

(d)  AMXHSMXim  TO  THX  TRADE  EXPANSION 

Act  or  1962.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  332 


of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19 
U.S.C.  1862(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Upon  request"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Upon  request", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2KA)  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
shall  give  expedited  consideration  to  any  ap- 
pUcatlon  submitted  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  imports  of  ball  bearings  or  roller 
bearings. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  any  determination 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1) 
that  imports  of  ball  bearings  or  roller  bear- 
ings threaten  to  impair  the  national  securi- 
ty.". 

(e)  Ahkndments  to  the  Trade  Act  op 
1974.— (1)  Section  223  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2273)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  give  expedited 
consideration  to  any  petition  filed  under 
section  221  on  behalf  of  workers  of  a  firm, 
or  subdivision  of  a  firm,  that  produces  ball 
bearings  or  roller  bearings  if  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  has  determined  under  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  at 
any  time  during  the  3-year  period  preceding 
the  date  of  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a),  that  Imports  of 
ball  bearings  or  roller  bearings  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security.". 

(2)  Section  251  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2341)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  give  expedited 
consideration  to  any  petition  filed  under 
subsection  (a)  on  behalf  of  a  firm  that  pro- 
duces ball  bearings  or  roller  bearings  If  the 
Secretary  has  determined  under  section  232 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  at  any 
time  during  the  3-year  period  preceding  the 
date  of  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (c),  that  Imports  on  ball 
bearings  or  roller  bearings  threaten  to 
Impair  the  national  security.". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  of- 
fered this  amendment  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  pursue  this 
amendment.  I  merely  offer  it  and  very 
shortly  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  withdrawn. 

It  is  a  subject  matter,  Mr.  I>resident. 
which  I  think  deserves  a  few  moments 
of  attention  at  this  late  hour  tonight. 
I  apologize  to  my  colleagues  for  rais- 
ing it  at  this  point. 

This  amendment,  very  briefly,  Mr. 
President,  involves  a  study  that  was 
completed  on  June  18  by  the  Joint  Lo- 
gistics Commanders  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant report,  one  that  did  not  receive  a 
great  deal  of  attention  by  the  media, 
but  nonetheless  an  extremely  impor- 
tant report  on  the  state  of  the  ball- 
bearing industry  in  this  country  and 
the  importance  of  that  industry  to  our 
national  defense  and  national  security. 

This  report  contains  a  number  of 
very  troubling  conclusions  as  to  what 
the  industry  will  face  and  our  country 
could  face  in  the  coming  years. 

Among  other  things,  the  report 
found  that  "the  industry  is  at  risk  and 
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will  experience  a  dramatic  contraction 
If  nothing  is  done"  to  reverse  the  ero- 
sion of  this  industry  which  has  result- 
ed from  increasing  import  penetration. 
The  industry  has  already  lost  one- 
third  of  its  domestic  market  to  foreign 
firms.  As  plant  after  plant  has  closed 
its  doors,  10,000  American  workers  lost 
their  jobs.  Moreover,  the  report  con- 
cluded that  if  we  do  not  soon  take 
action  to  reverse  these  trends,  we  may 
find  ourselves  with  a  domestic  indus- 
try which  is  incapable  of  meeting  our 
defense  requirements  at  the  time 
when  we  may  need  it  the  most,  at  the 
time  of  a  national  emergency. 

This  latter  conclusion  is  the  one  that 
makes  this  issue  so  relevant  during  the 
discussion  of  this  bill.  Ball  and  roller 
bearings  are  crucial  components  of 
almost  every  product  of  our  aerospace 
and  weapons  Industry.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  the  total  elimination  of 
the  American  industrial  base  for  this 
product.  The  time  has  come  to  act  to 
save  our  domestic  bearing  Industry 
and  thereby  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced 
aims  at  the  revltallzation  of  this  indus- 
try, so  critical  to  our  national  defense. 
The  amendment  requires  that,  for  a 
period  of  5  years,  all  Defense  Depart- 
ment procurement  of  ball  and  roller 
bearings  be  from  domestic  companies, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certi- 
fies that  a  specific  type  of  bearing  is 
not  available  domestically  in  sufficient 
quantity.  I  believe  this  provision  will 
be  able  to  restore  profitability  for  the 
Industry  by  guaranteeing  a  minimum 
level  of  sales. 

Defense  industry  alone,  however, 
may  not  be  able  to  do  the  job  as  it  rep- 
resents only  15  percent  of  the  Indus- 
try's sales.  For  that  reason  I  also  In- 
cluded provisions  for  the  expedited 
consideration  of  any  request  by  the  In- 
dustry for  tariff  or  quota  protection 
under  the  national  security  provisions 
of  section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1982.  Finally,  as  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  reopen  all  of  the  closed  fac- 
tories of  the  Industry,  I  also  Included 
provisions  for  expedited  consideration 
of  petitions  by  workers  or  firms  In  this 
industry  for  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  wlU  ease  their  pain- 
ful transition  to  other  employment 
and  business  activities. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  real- 
ize the  importance  of  taking  the  first 
step  toward  the  preservation  of  this 
key  Industry  so  important  for  the  na- 
tional defense.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  F»resident,  I  realize  that  this 
study  on  the  bearing  Industry  is  a  rela- 
tively new  item  before  the  Senate.  Its 
conclusions,  however,  are  so  stark  for 
a  crucial  segment  of  our  defense  pro- 
duction structure  that  I  felt  compelled 
to  enter  this  issue  into  our  debate  over 
the  Defense  budget. 


The  l)earing  Industry  is  very  impor- 
tant in  my  State,  Connecticut,  and 
also  In  20  other  States  where  the  in- 
dustry has  factories.  Since  1980.  Con- 
necticut alone  has  lost  nearly  3.000 
jobs  as  Imports  have  replaced  domestic 
sales.  Comparable  losses  have  also  (x;- 
curred  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
These  are.  however,  employment 
Issues,  trade  issues,  market  penetra- 
tion Issues  not  directly  relevant  to  the 
legislation  before  us. 

What  is  very  relevant,  though,  is  the 
fact  that  this  problem  also  has  an  im- 
portant national  security  aspect  that  I 
have  already  described.  This  aspect 
cannot  l>e  left  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
exercise  oversight  over  the  defense 
production  capacity  of  the  Nation. 

The  serious  condition  of  the  bearing 
industry  has  been  recognized  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Reacting  to  this  report.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  James  P.  Wade  ex- 
pressed the  concern  of  the  Depart- 
ment over  the  availability  of  domestic 
bearings  and  the  state  of  the  domestic 
bearing  Industry.  He  also  declared 
that  in  order  to  maintain  a  domestic 
source  for  bearings  something  needs  to 
be  done.  I  repeat,  something  needs  to 
be  donei 

I  realize  that  my  amendment  could 
not  prevail  over  the  objections  of  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  bill.  I 
hope,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their 
objection  is  only  procedural  and  not 
directed  against  the  substance,  and 
effort  to  find  remedy  for  this  situa- 
tion. 

Normally  this  amendment  is  some- 
thing you  would  offer  on  a  trade  blU 
or  Department  of  Commerce  legisla- 
tion. I  offer  it  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  Issue  when  It 
comes  to  the  defense  capabilities  of 
this  country. 

Obviously,  in  the  time  remaining  in 
this  year,  it  is  not  possible,  but  in  the 
next  Congesss  this  report  should  be 
examined  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  We  ought  to  have  a 
say  In  this.  It  ought  not  to  be  left  en- 
tirely up  to  the  trade  folks  or  the 
State  Department  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  allow  deeper  penetration  In 
this  market. 

This  Is  an  Important  national  securi- 
ty question,  and  the  simple  request  I 
have  of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  is 
some  commitment  that  they  would 
take  a  look  at  this  report  and  possibly 
report  back  to  the  Congress  how  we 
might  deal  with  this  issue. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  for  bringing 
this  up.  I  remind  my  friend  that  the 
biggest  factor  in  the  victory  of  the 
aUles  over  Germany  was  the  Initial 
raid  on  Stuttgart  when  they  practical- 


ly destroyed  the  German  ability  to 
build  ball  bearings  and  they  never 
were  able  to  recover.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  we  have. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  bringing  this 
amendment  up  and  discussing  it.  I 
think  It  Is  Important.  It  would  be  my 
suggestion  in  order  to  loc\i&  the  com- 
mittee on  this  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  write  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  favor  me 
with  a  reply  and  that  we  would  then 
in  turn  write  to  the  Preparadness  Sub- 
committee and  also  to  communicate 
with  them  orally  and  ask  Senator 
Humphrey  and  Senator  Dixoit  to  un- 
dertake to  have  a  hearing  on  this  sub- 
ject next  year  in  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  if  that  would  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  CJeorgla.  That  is  more  than  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  President,  the  offer  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  Is  one  that  I  accept. 
It  is  a  gracious  offer  that  the  commit- 
tee would  look  at  this. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  Is  with- 
drawiL 

AMENDKENT  no.  2S93 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  932  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  to  clarify  the  prohibition  on  felons 
convicted  of  defense  contract  related  felo- 
nies from  working  on  defense  contracts 
and  to  extend  the  prohibition  to  five 
years.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  additional  amendment  that  I  send 
to  the  desk  at  this  time  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  <»nsideration.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  again  move  to  set  aside 
the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  DODD.  Again  I  ask  unanimous 
consent    to    lay    aside    the    pending 

amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  wUl  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connectltnit  [Mr. 
DoDDl.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Boren  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  2593. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  147,  after  line  22.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
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SKC  an.  PMNimrnoN  on  Fsums  convicteo  or 

DKFENSB  CONTKACT  RELATED  FELO- 
^aES  AND  PENALTY  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
or  SUCH  PEBSON8  BY  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTOaS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  932  of  the  De- 
putment  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
lfW6  (Public  Law  99-145)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  "management  or  super- 
visory capacity"  the  following:  ",  including 
the  capacity  of  service  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors,": and 

(2)  striking  out  "one  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "five  years". 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment. and  I  do  not 
expect  it  to  create  much  controversy.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  and  the  majority  side  as 
well.  This  amendment  raises  the  pen- 
alty that  we  created  in  last  year's 
DOD  authorization  bill.  Very  specifi- 
cally, it  raises  the  length  of  time  from 
1  year  to  5  years  during  which  a 
person  convicted  of  fraud  in  the  de- 
fense procurement  process  cannot  be 
employed  in  a  supervisory  or  manage- 
ment position  by  a  defense  contractor. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  the  past  we 
have  said  if  you  are  convicted  of  a 
felony,  you  will  be  suspended  for  1 
year.  Well,  the  fact  is  that  if  you  are 
convicted  of  a  felony,  you  are  going  to 
go  to  prison  for  a  time,  unless  your 
sentence  is  suspended.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  make  it  more  realistic, 
to  make  it  a  minimum  of  5  years,  but 
let  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determine 
a  longer  period.  What  we  have  seen 
over  the  past  several  years  with  all  of 
the  allegations  raised  about  vtuious 
defense  contractors  in  this  country  is 
that  the  company  is  suspended  from 
doing  business. 

D  2250 

In  effect,  blue-collar  workers  are 
being  punished  for  white-collar  crime. 
What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  those 
people  who  are  convicted  of  fraud 
ought  to  be  the  ones  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  pimishments,  but  they 
should  be  meaningful.  If  we  are  going 
to  make  just  a  small  sentence  or  allow 
them  to  go  back  to  doing  business  as 
usual  with  the  Government,  as  if 
nothing  happened,  then  I  do  not  think 
it  will  have  the  kind  of  effect  it  should 
have. 

This  amendment  takes  it  from  1 
year  to  5  years.  It  prohibits  them  from 
being  employed  in  a  supervisory-man- 
agement position  and  excludes  them 
from  the  board  of  directors  during 
that  time  as  well. 

Ui.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  we  agree 
with  the  thrust  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  trying  to  do. 

In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
the  fact  that  few  people  are  here, 
there  is  some  reluctance  to  simply 
accept  this  amendment  up  to  a  5-year 
penalty. 

I  recommend,  if  the  Senator  is  will- 
ing, that  he  amend  his  amendment  to 
make  it  1  to  3  years,  putting  a  cap  at  3, 


for  this  period  of  time  at  least,  and  it 
will  be  acceptable.  I  think  the  chair- 
man will  accept  that  as  well  as  the 
membership  and  Senator  Nmnt  and 
myself. 

Mr.  DODD.  There  is  no  upward 
limit.  The  Secretary  would  have  the 
discretion  to  impose  5  years  or  7  years 
or  10  years.  We  set  the  ceiling  at  5.  I 
do  not  want  to  make  it  meaningless. 
My  point  is  that  with  1  year,  you 
might  as  well  not  have  it. 

Mr.  COHEN.  We  agree  on  that.  We 
think  some  balance  should  l>e  struck 
at  this  point,  and  perhaps  we  will  re- 
visit this  next  year  and  go  to  a  higher 
figure. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  limit  would  be  3 
years?  Is  that  the  understanding? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Senator  accept  that. 
That  is  at  least  substantial  progress 
along  the  line  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  anxious  to  move,  and  we 
can  take  another  look  at  it  next  year. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment  by  striking  5  years  and 
making  it  3  years,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  are  talking  about  it 
being  a  minimum  of  3  years,  with  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  to  impose  a 
longer  period  of  time  should  he  so 
decide.  Are  we  clear  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COHEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
agreement  on  that  particular  point,  I 
accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  We  will  look  at  it  again  next 
year  and  possibly  raise  it. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  we  make  the  penalty 
so  high  on  the  first  offense,  you  may 
have  a  situation  where  defendants  are 
able  to  negotiate  a  plea  and  engage  in 
plea  bargaining  and  get  it  down  to  a 
misdemeanor.  We  are  trying  to  get 
people  who  are  defrauding  the  Federal 
Government,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
set  a  penalty  so  high  that  a  deal  is 
made  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  face 
the  charge. 

Mr.  DODD.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  makes  a  good  point,  and  I  am 
glad  to  accept  that  modification. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  147.  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC  (33.  PROHiemoN  or  FELONS  coNvicrED  or 

DEFENSE  CONTRACT  RELATED  rELX>- 
NIES  AND  PENALTY  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
or  SUCH  PERSONS  BY  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTORS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  932  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  "management  or  super- 
visory capacity"  the  following:  ",  including 
the  capacity  of  service  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors,": and 

(2)  strildng  out  "one  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "three  years". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  as  modified. 


The  amendment  (No.  2593),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOIjDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENSHXNT  NO.  3694 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  first  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  set  aside  the  pending  business 
temporarily? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner] 
proposed  an  amendment  numbered  2594. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Title  II.  Sec. 
202,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

(  )  DOD  SorrwARE  Engineering  Insti- 
tute AND  Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Cir- 
cuits, Air  Force.- Of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorization  in  this 
act.  not  more  than  $14,541,000  may  be  obli- 
gated and  expended  for  the  DOD  Software 
Engineering  Institute  and  not  more  than 
$127,897,000  may  be  obligated  and  expended 
for  the  Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Circuits 
program. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  in  the  nature  of  a  repro- 
gramming. 

The  programs  involved  in  the 
amendment  are  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  being  conducted  by 
the  Air  Force.  Both  are  very  meritori- 
ous in  that  they  are  aimed  at  areas 
with  tremendous  potential  to  enhance 
the  performance  of  future  weapon  sys- 
tems. VHSIC  is  seeking  to  miniaturize 
electronic  circuits  and  thereby  in- 
crease their  performance— speed— and 
reduce  their  volume  and  weight.  The 
Software  Engineering  Institute  is 
aimed  at  perhaps  the  most  pressing 
problem  facing  the  development  of 
modem  weapons  systems  and  that  is 
their  software. 

The  reallocation  of  fimding  in  this 
amendment  is  based  on  new  informa- 
tion made  available  to  the  committee 
since  the  markup  of  the  authorization 
bill.  The  reallocation  would  have  the 
effect  of  putting  the  implementation 
of  the  Software  Engineering  Institute 
back  on  the  schedule  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  fiscal  year  1986  defense 
authorization  bill.  In  the  judgment  of 
this  Senator,  the  reduction  in  the 
VHSIC  Program,  even  if  stistain  in  the 
conference,  would  not  adversely  affect 
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the  pace  of  Inserting  this  technology 
into  new  weapon  systems. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  managers  of  the 
bill  on  both  sides,  and  I  urge  its  ac- 
ceptance^^ 

lUe.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Virginia.  His  amendment 
addresses  an  oversight  in  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense 
Software  Engineering  Institute.  Since 
the  President's  budget  submission  in 
early  February,  I  have  been  working 
to  correct  a  $5  million  error  in  the  Air 
Force  request  for  the  Software  Engi- 
neering Institute. 

Having  failed  to  assign  a  program 
office  in  a  timely  manner,  the  Air 
Force  mistakenly  requested  $9.7  mil- 
lion for  the  program  instead  of  a 
planned  spending  level  of  $14.1  mil- 
lion. The  mistaken  34-percent  reduc- 
tion will  virtually  stop  growth  at  SEI, 
and  with  its  reduced  effectiveness,  cost 
the  taxpayers  millions  in  lost  savings. 

In  fiscal  year  1985,  the  military 
spend  $10  million  on  mission  critical 
software  only.  This  expenditure  is  esti- 
mated to  reach  $32  billion  by  1990.  If 
the  Software  Engineering  Institute 
makes  only  a  1-percent  improvement 
in  productivity  and  SEI  officials  be- 
lieve they  can  do  much  better,  a  mini- 
mum of  $100  million  will  be  saved  an- 
nually. This  annual  savings  exceeds 
the  entire  SEI  budget  for  over  5  years. 

The  Air  Force  imderstands  that  the 
SEI  Program  will  save  many  times 
more  than  it  spends  and  agrees  that  if 
the  spending  level  for  SEI  is  not  ad- 
justed, software  quality  in  the  military 
will  suffer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  from  Virginia  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  their  cooperation  on  this  matter.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  approve  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend that  we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2594)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
other  Senators  who  have  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  first  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  temporarily  lay  aside  the  pend- 
ing amendment? 

Mr.  wnJSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  359B 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  and  place 
certain  limitations  on  the  Rolling  Air- 
frame Missile  program  and  the  Penguin 
Missile  program) 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  which  I 
offer  on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator 
NimN,  Senator  Quatle,  and  Senator 

LUGAR. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  copy 
of  the  amendment  is  not  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  is  called  the  "Stealth 
amendment"— you  have  it  but  you 
cannot  see  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER.  The 
amendment  is  now  at  the  desk,  and  it 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  for  himself,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
QuAYLE.  and  Mr.  Lugar,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2595. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out 
"$5,557,490,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,597,490,000". 

On  page  6,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  Rolling  Airtrame  Missile  Program.— 
(1)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  in  this  title  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  in  connection  with 
procurement  of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Mis- 
sile program  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  certified  in  writing  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Servcies  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that— 

(A)  the  total  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile 
program  will  not  exceed  $219,700,000;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  will  terminate  the  pro- 
gram If  at  any  time  he  determines  that  the 
total  Navy  research  and  development  cost 
will  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A);  and 

(C)  the  recurring  missile  unit  flyaway  cost 
for  a  minimum  of  4,900  missiles  wiU  not 
exceed  $100,000  per  missile  (using  fiscal 
year  1986  dollars  as  the  base  year);  and 

(D)  the  design  of  the  Rolling  Airframe 
Missile  and  its  unique  support  equipment 
are  complete  and  that  the  system  perform- 
ance has  not  been  degraded  from  the  origi- 
nal development  specifications  (as  contained 
in  Navy  Decision  Coordinating  Paper  No. 
SO-I67-AA);  and 

(E)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  has  approved  a  test  and  evalua- 
tion master  plan  for  the  Rolling  Airframe 
MissUe. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  E>efense  fails  to 
make  the  certification  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  by  March  30,  1987.  he  shall  cause 
the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  program  to  be 
terminated  effective  on  that  date. 


(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  305  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat  608),  ia  re- 
pealed. 

(4)  Department  of  Defense  reprogram- 
ming  request  85-91  PA  is  approved. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restores  funding  for  a  pro- 
gram which  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  reluctantly  decided  to  termi- 
nate during  its  review  of  the  fiscal 
year  1987  defense  authorization  bilL 
This  program  is  especially  important 
because  it  involves  cooperative  devel- 
opment efforts  with  an  important 
NATO  ally. 

The  rolling  airframe  missile— called 
the  RAM  missile— program  is  a  joint 
program  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
and  is  intended  to  meet  an  urgent 
United  States  and  German  Navy  re- 
quirement to  counter  high-speed,  anti- 
ship  cruise  missiles. 

In  1979  the  United  States  joined  in  a 
collaborative  development  effort  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
with  Denmark  to  develop  the  RAM 
missile.  The  RAM  missile  is  a  light- 
weight, fast  response  missile  that  ex- 
tensively uses  existing  components  of 
other  missiles,  but  integrates  them  in 
an  ingenious  new  way  to  meet  the 
challenging  threat  posed  by  mcxlem 
antiship  cruise  missiles. 

In  addition  to  meeting  a  critical  need 
in  the  Navy,  the  RAM  missile  also 
offers  an  advantage  in  that  it  is  a  joint 
program  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  The  United  States  and  Ger- 
many share  development  costs  on  a 
50-50  basis.  This  is  a  model  for  joint 
cooperative  development  of  we^x>n 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  reluctantly  decided  to 
terminate  the  RAM  missile  program 
during  markup  of  the  authorization 
bill.  The  committee  believed  that  cost 
problems  and  reliability  problems  with 
the  RAM  missile,  and  cost  and  priority 
considerations  for  the  Penguin  missile 
justified  termination  of  the  progradis. 

At  the  time  the  Sea  Power  Sutx^om- 
mittee  recommended  termination  of 
this  programs.  Senator  Nunn  noted 
that  Dr.  Donald  Hicks.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Research  and  En- 
gineering, had  expressed  reservations 
over  the  proposed  termination.  Sena- 
tor NuwK  thereafter  wrote  Dr.  Hicks 
expressing  the  concerns  raised  by  the 
siibcommittee,  specificaUy  on  the 
RAM  missile,  and  requested  more  com- 
plete information  for  full  committee 
consideration. 

Unfortimately,  we  did  not  receive 
that  information  before  the  full  com- 
mittee met  to  review  and  approve  the 
recommendations  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. When  we  did  receive  the  response 
from  Dr.  Hicks,  Senator  Nxnfn,  and  I 
indicated  to  our  colleagues  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  we 
would  study  the  matter  further  and 
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and  consider  a  floor  amendment  to  re- 
store funding  for  this  program.  Since 
that  time  we  have  received  a  good  deal 
of  additional  information  on  the  RAM 
Missile  Program. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  not 
only  Senator  Nuin*  but  also  Senator 
QvATLE  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  studjring  these  issues  as  well. 
We  are  pleased  to  Join  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment  and  I  congratulate 
them  for  their  detailed  analysis  of 
these  complex  issues. 

Bfr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  most  anxious  to  restore  this  pro- 
gram because  it  represents  a  model  for 
what  I  think  we  must  do  in  the 
futxu-e— and  that  is  work  much  more 
closely  in  collaborative  development 
efforts  with  our  NATO  allies.  The 
burden  for  defending  the  free  world  is 
greater  than  the  United  Stetes  can 
bear  alone.  Indeed,  as  is  well  known, 
the  NATO  alliance  outspends  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  yet  we  are  perpetually 
behind  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  weapons  and  people  under 
arms.  One  of  the  key  reasons  for  this 
paradox  is  the  redundant  and  parallel 
development  efforts  which  plague  our 
alliance.  Too  much  of  the  time  we  du- 
plicate the  efforts  of  each  other,  and 
in  the  process  we  waste  limited  de- 
fense resources  and  lower  the  inter- 
operability of  our  combat  forces. 

That  is  why  Senator  Ndnm  wisely 
sponsored  a  provision  in  last  year's  de- 
fense authorization  bill  which  created 
a  new  program  for  NATO  cooperative 
research  and  development.  That  pro- 
gram proposed  funding  for  collabora- 
tive weapons  development  with  NATO 
allies.  To  date  the  responses  have  been 
excellent  and  progress  has  been  very 
encouraging.  Proposed  termination  of 
the  RAM  and  Penguin  Programs,  how- 
ever, has  cast  a  shadow  over  this  coop- 
erative development  program.  Allies 
are  questioning  our  commitment  to  co- 
operation. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  tes- 
tifying to  the  serious  impact  termina- 
tion would  have  on  prospects  for  con- 
tinued collaborative  development.  The 
doubt  and  skepticism  that  termination 
casts  on  NATO  cooperation  requires 
restoration  of  these  programs. 

I  should  say  that  this  program  has 
not  been  without  problems.  There 
have  been  serious  technical  problems 
in  the  RAM  development  program.  It 
has  had  cost-growth  problems.  And 
some  have  questioned  the  requirement 
for  this  sjrstem. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  we  in- 
coriwrate  in  our  amendment  are  de- 
signed to  insure  that  there  is  tangible 
military  merit  in  this  program  and 
that  we  have  resolved  the  cost  and 
performance  problems  before  we  make 
a  further  commitment  to  it.  I  believe 
this  amendment  strikes  the  appropri- 
ate balance  between  continuing  the 
momentum  in  Joint  NATO  cooperative 

programs  and  insuring  the  military 


and  financial  soundness  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
sheaf  of  requests  received  from  United 
States  and  Germany  and  other  NATO 
officials  asking  the  restoration  of  this 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

Embassy  op  thx  Federal 

Republic  of  GERMAmr, 
WashingtOTi,  DC,  June  27.  1986. 
Hon.  Pete  Wilson. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Senator  Wilson:  Please  find  for 
your  Information  the  text  of  letters  from 
the  Federal  Minister  of  Defense,  Dr. 
Manfred  Woemer,  to  Senators  Goldwaters. 
Nunn,  and  Cohen  as  well  as  Congressmen 
Aspln  and  Dickinson. 

Subject  of  the  letters,  which  were  deliv- 
ered yesterday.  Is  the  German  position  on 
the  recent  developments  concerning  funding 
of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  (RAM). 

Your  assistance  In  this  matter  would  be 
highly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hasso  von  Uslar, 
Brigadier  General 

ConRTEST  Translation 
I  have  been  advised  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Seapower  Subcommittee, 
and  the  House  Armed  Services  R<ScD  Sub- 
committee, have  recently  disapproved  the 
research  and  development  funding  for  the 
Rolling  Airframe  Missile  Program  (RAM). 
RAM  is  a  joint  U.S.-German  program.  Our 
two  countries  share  equally  in  the  develop- 
ment costs.  The  German  Navy  has  an 
urgent  requirement  for  this  defensive 
weapon  that  would  be  able  to  counter  the 
immediate  missile  threat  facing  our  ships. 
For  this  reason  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  already  Invested  more  than 
300  million  DM  in  the  development  of  RAM 
and  has  helped  the  project  overcome  the 
difficult  problems  of  recent  years.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  program  has  now 
moved  to  solid  ground. 

The  actions  of  the  subcommittees  conse- 
quently have  come  as  a  surprise.  I  must  be- 
lieve that  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that 
RAM  is  a  cooperative  international  pro- 
gram. So  that  there  can  been  no  doubt,  let 
me  emphalsze  a  termination  of  the  program 
in  this  manner  would  constitute  a  serious 
setback  for  the  armaments  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Such  unilateral  de- 
cisions without  regard  for  the  cooperating 
partner  must  lead  to  the  impression  in  the 
Federal  Republic  that  our  influence  in  the 
program  Is  restricted  only  to  a  financial  con- 
tribution. The  consequences  would  be  devas- 
tating—setting aside  the  fact  that  I  would 
be  required  to  explain  the  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  RAM,  and  thus  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  our  Parliament.  This  would  come 
after  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
expended  more  than  300  million  DM  in  de- 
velopment funds  almost  exclusively  to  the 
benefit  of  U.S.  industry. 

While  I  believe  that  the  actions  of  the 
subcommittees  are  not  final,  this  negative 
signal  is  already  now  having  consequences 
for  the  public  debate  in  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic. Until  now  the  VS.  Congress  has  been 
perceived  as  a  proponent  of  Trans-Atlantic 
armaments  cooperation.  I,  therefore,  im- 
plore that  you  exercise  your  Influence  for  a 


repeal  of  the  actions  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
sincerely  thank  you  for  your  efforts. 
Tours, 

MaNTRXD  WOKRNER. 

The  Secretary  op  State, 

Waihington,  DC 
Hon.  Pete  Wilson, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wilson:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press, from  the  foreign  policy  perspective, 
my  urgent  concern  and  sincere  disappoint- 
ment over  the  recent  decisions  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  both  houses  to 
recommend  eliminating  U.S.  funding  for  the 
Rolling  Airframe  MlssUe  (RAM)  joint 
project  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

RAM  has  contributed  significantly  to  our 
ability  to  manage  multinational  programs. 
In  addition  to  its  military  merits.  RAM  is 
considered  by  our  European  allies  as  a  bell- 
wether for  future  defense  industrial  coop- 
eration in  the  spirit  of  last  year's  Nunn 
Amendment.  Despite  early  problems,  it  now 
has  strong  potential  to  become  the  first  col- 
laborative development  project  with  our 
NATO  allies  to  transition  into  a  collabora- 
tive production  program.  It  will  save  costs 
and  have  important  symbolic  value  in  terms 
of  rationalizing  NATO's  industrial  base.  I 
cannot  stress  enough  that  if  Congress  can- 
cels this  program  with  its  substantial 
German  investment.  It  will  imply  that  the 
United  States  puts  little  stock  In  such  un- 
dertakings and  it  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  convince  the  FRG  and  other  allies  to 
invest  in  cooperative  projects  with  the 
United  States.  Our  allies  might  put  greater 
emphasis  on  Intra-European  cooperation  to 
the  exclusion  to  the  exclusion  of  U.S.  indus- 
try. 

Even  in  the  face  of  our  current  budgetary 
stringencies,  I  believe  we  must  continue  to 
fund  those  programs  which  have  high  lever- 
age for  our  foreign  policy.  I  believe  RAM  Is 
such  a  program,  and  I  would  appreciate 
your  support  in  restoring  funds  for  it  In  FY 
1987. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  P.  SmrLxz. 

Embassy  op  the  Federal 

Republic  op  Germany, 
Washington,  DC,  June  27,  1986. 
Col.  Christian  M.  Shore, 
EUR/NATO    Policy,    ISP,     The    Pentagon. 
Room  4  D  776,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Chris:  Please  find  for  your  informa- 
tion the  text  of  letters  from  the  Federal 
Minister  of  Defense.  Dr.  Manfred  Woener, 
to  Senators  Goldwater,  Nunn,  and  Cohen  as 
well  as  Congressmen  Aspln  and  Dickinson. 

Subject  of  the  letters,  which  were  deliv- 
ered yesterday.  Is  the  German  position  on 
recent  developments  concerning  funding  of 
the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  (RAM). 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harso  von  Uslar, 
Brigadier  General 

Courtesy  Translation 
I  have  been  advised  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Seapower  Subcommittee, 
and  the  House  Armed  Services  R&D  Sub- 
committee, have  recently  disapproved  the 
research  and  development  funding  for  the 
Rolling  Airframe  Missile  Program  (RAM). 
RAM  is  a  joint  U.S.-German  program.  Our 
two  countries  share  equally  in  the  develop- 
ment costs.  The  German  Navy  has  an 
urgent  requirement  for  this  defensive 
weapon  that  would  be  able  to  counter  the 
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immediate  missile  threat  facing  our  ships. 
For  this  reason  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  has  already  invested  more  than 
300  million  DM  in  the  development  of  RAM 
and  has  helped  the  project  overcome  the 
difficult  problems  of  recent  years.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  program  has  now 
moved  to  solid  ground. 

The  actions  of  the  subcommittees  conse- 
quently have  come  as  a  surprise.  I  must  be- 
lieve that  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that 
RAM  is  a  cooperative  international  pro- 
gram. So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  let  me 
emphasize  a  termination  of  the  program  in 
this  manner  would  constitute  a  serious  set- 
back for  the  armaments  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Such  unilateral  de- 
cisions without  regard  for  the  cooperation 
partner  must  lead  to  the  impression  in  the 
Federal  Republic  that  our  influence  in  the 
program  is  restricted  only  to  a  financial  con- 
tribution. The  consequences  would  be  devas- 
tating—setting aside  the  fact  that  I  would 
be  required  to  explain  the  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  RAM.  and  thus  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  our  Parliament.  This  would  come 
after  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
expended  more  than  300  million  DM  in  de- 
velopment funds  almost  exclusively  to  the 
benefit  of  U.S.  Industry. 

While  I  believe  that  the  actions  of  the 
subcommittees  are  not  final,  this  negative 
signal  is  already  now  having  consequences 
for  the  public  debate  in  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic. Until  now  the  U.S.  Congress  has  been 
perceived  as  a  proponent  of  Trans-Atlantic 
armaments  cooperation.  I,  therefore,  im- 
plore that  you  exercise  your  influence  for  a 
repeal  of  the  actions  of  the  subcommittes.  I 
sincerely  thank  you  for  your  efforts. 
Yours, 

MaNPRED  WOERNZR. 

U.S.  Permanent  Representative 

ON  THE  North  Atlantic  Council, 

July  IS.  1986. 

Hon.  Pete  Wilson, 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Pete:  I  am  very  concerned  that  the 
decision  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  terminate  funding  of  the  RAM  co- 
operative project  wiU  not  only  have  a  dam- 
aging impact  on  U.S.-West  German  rela- 
tions, but  could  lUso  jeopardize  the  progress 
being  made  with  our  NATO  Allies  in  devel- 
oping a  more  effective  framework  for  trans- 
atlantic armaments  cooperation  under  the 
innovative  Nunn-Roth-Wamer  legislation. 

As  you  know,  the  RAM  program  has  been 
promoted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a 
pioneering  R&D  effort  that  will  pave  the 
way  for  a  new  generation  of  NATO  arma- 
ments cooperation  projects.  There  are  two 
particular  aspects  of  the  RAM  program 
which  deserve  the  continuing  support  of  the 
Congress.  First,  RAM  is  a  jointly  funded 
effort  between  the  U.S.  and  the  FRG  involv- 
ing a  substantial  sharing  of  technologies  on 
both  sides.  This  type  of  jointly  funded  and 
co-developed  program  is  certainly  in  the 
U.S.  interest  as  It  significantly  lowers  the 
cost  of  R&D  to  the  U.S.  Services  and  gives 
us  access  to  valuable  technologies  developed 
by  the  European  Allies.  Second,  the  RAM 
progam  features  a  unique  competitive, 
second  source  production  agreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  German  consortia  which 
will  guarantee  high  quality  and  low  produc- 
tion coots  for  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Termination  of  this  program  will  certainly 
be  a  serious  blow  to  the  Government  of  the 
FRG,  and  particularly,  to  Defense  Minister 
Woemer  who  strongly  supported  the  RAM 


program  despite  technical  and  financial  dif- 
ficulties, and  strong  industrial  pressures  to 
pursue  a  EJurope-only  solution.  The  Com- 
mittee's decision  will  raise  bitter  questions 
in  the  Bonn  government  and  in  the  Parlia- 
ment as  to  whether  the  FRG  can  count  on 
the  United  States  to  pursue  armaments  co- 
operation on  an  ambitious  scale  over  the 
long  term. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  that  the  Com- 
mittee's decision  comes  just  as  we  are  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  at  least  twelve  MOU's 
to  pursue  armaments  cooperation  with  the 
Allies  under  the  framework  of  the  Nunn- 
Roth-Wamer  legislation.  We  have  pushed 
the  Allies  hard  to  Join  us  in  what  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  efforts  to  improve 
NATO  conventional  defenses.  Failure  to 
provide  a  clear  and  affirmative  signal  that 
the  European  Allies  can  depend  on  Congres- 
sional support  for  NATO  armaments  coop- 
eration in  the  coming  years  will  certainly 
complicate  our  current  negotiations  and 
even  reduce  Allied  participation  in  this  initi- 
ative. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  RAM  program  has 
nin  into  financial  and  technical  problems  In 
the  past.  Nonetheless,  the  importance  of 
this  program  for  U.S.-FRG  relations  and  its 
impact  on  the  future  success  of  the  Nunn- 
Roth-Wamer  armaments  cooperation  initia- 
tive, makes  it  essential  that  we  make  an  ad- 
ditional effort  to  ensure  the  completion  of 
this  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 

Ambassador. 

Chief  op  Naval  Operations, 

July  IS,  1986. 
Hon.  Barry  Goldwater, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  IKr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  solic- 
it your  support  to  reverse  recent  actions  by 
the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees which  will  result  in  termination  of 
the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  (RAM)  pro- 
gram unless  you  support  a  floor  amendment 
to  the  FY-87  Authorization  Act. 

We  have  an  urgent  need  for  RAM  to  meet 
our  requirements  for  a  lightweight  missile 
system  with  adequate  firepower  to  defend 
against  anti-ship  missiles.  Termination  of 
this  program  will  reduce  our  warfighting  ca- 
pability in  the  near  term,  and  it  will  necessi- 
tate service  life  extensions  of  obsolete  sys- 
tems while  requiring  costly  development  of 
a  replacement  system  to  meet  our  long  term 
needs. 

The  concerns  expressed  by  Congress 
about  RAM  include  technical  difficulties, 
cost  increases  during  development,  respon- 
siveness to  the  threat  and  projected  unit 
production  costs.  We  have  reviewed  the 
RAM  program  and  acknowledge  that  it  has 
experienced  some  technical  delays,  but  we 
are  confident  that  the  design  is  functionally 
sound  and  the  program  has  overcome  its 
technical  difficulties.  RAM  can  respond  to 
most  threat  missiles  now,  and  it  has  been 
designed  with  the  capability  for  upgrade  to 
enable  countering  passive  missiles  in  the 
future.  We  can  sign  a  capped  development 
contract  this  summer  which  will  bring  de- 
velopment and  production  unit  costs  under 
control.  In  addition,  we  are  continuing  our 
efforts  to  reduce  missile  unit  costs  below 
recent  commitments  made  by  the  prime 
contractor. 

We  need  your  support  for  the  immediate 
continuation  of  the  RAM  program  because 
our  fleet  needs  it  now.  I  aim  sending  a  simi- 


lar letter  to  Cbatrmen  Stevou.  Chappell 
and  Aspin. 

Sincerely, 

CAATrost, 
Admirai.  V^  Navg. 

VB.  Departmkrt  op  Stats, 
Waihington,  DC,  Jvlv  17,  IMC 
Hon.  Pete  Wilson, 
Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Wilson:  Ambassador  Burt 
has  asked  me  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed 
letter  which  we  received  electronically  frmn 
Embassy  Bonn. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  J.  Oilmore, 

Director,  Office  of 
Central  European  Affain. 

U.S.  Department  op  State, 

'  Washington,  DC 
Hon.  Pete  Wilson, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Pete:  I  was  surprised  and  extremely 
disappointed  to  hear  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  recommended  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  (RAM) 
Cooperation  Agreement  program.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  negative  impact  that  the 
unilateral  termination  of  this  program 
would  have  on  our  multifaceted  and  vital 
defense  relationship  with  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  the  check- 
ered technical  and  cost  history  of  RAM,  but 
I  have  been  assured  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
technical  experts  from  industry  that  both 
aspects  are  now  under  control  and  we  can 
move  forward  on  firm  technical  and  finan- 
cial groimd. 

As  important  as  this  system  is  militarily  to 
the  German  Navy,  the  consequences  in  a 
broader  context  to  the  two  way  street  are 
even  more  critical.  The  Federal  Republic 
has  already  invested  over  300  million  marks 
in  research  and  development.  German  gov- 
ernment and  industry  have  several  hundred 
million  marks  more  invested  or  committed 
to  facilitization  for  production,  testing  and 
simulation.  The  U.S.  proposal  to  cease  par- 
ticipation in  this  model  cooperative  venture 
has  been  met  with  shock  and  disbelief  in  the 
German  Ministry  of  Defense  and  Navy. 

It  is  seen  as  a  direct  personal  blow  to  Min- 
ister Woemer,  a  steadfast  friend  and 
staunch  ally  of  the  U.S..  and  by  extension, 
to  the  close  relationship  we  enjoy. 

This  contemplated  action  appears  to  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  section 
1103  of  last  year's  E>efense  Authorization 
Act,  the  "Nunn  Amendment",  and  would 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  our  future  ef- 
forts at  cooperative  research  and  AeveloQ- 
ment  within  NATO. 

It  is  in  view  of  the  above  far-reaching  con- 
sequences that  I  ask  you  to  take  positive 
action  now  to  restore  the  RAM  program  in 
the  budget. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  R.  Burt, 
American  Embassy,  Bonn.  Germany. 

The  Under  Secretary  op  Defense, 

Washington,  DC,  June  16, 1989. 
Hon.  Sam  NinrN, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sam:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
respond  to  your  question  on  RAM.  I,  too. 
have  been  concerned  about  this  program  as 
it  not  only  supports  an  urgent  Navy  require- 
ment for  a  high  firepower  self-defense  naval 
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mlssUe,  but  also  bears  directly  on  our  credi- 
bility in  embarking  on  future  NATO  cooper 
ative  development  and  production  programs 
under  your  Initiative. 

The  current  PSED  program  will  be  cost 
capped  at  <409.2M.  which  is  approximately 
double  the  1977  estimated  Joint  develop- 
ment costs.  Until  reliability  and  quality  as- 
surance problems  became  evident  late  in 
1984,  the  KStD  program  was  on  schedule. 
When  the  contractor's  flight  test  success 
rate  dropped  to  50%  in  February  1985.  the 
Navy  ordered  a  complete  program  review 
and  restructuring.  This  resulted  in  addition- 
al R&D  costs  associated  with  a  revised 
FSED  program. 

The  flight  test  failures  have  been  associat- 
ed with  reliability  of  the  engineering  proto- 
type missiles.  At  the  same  time,  these  same 
missUes  have  demonstrated  the  capability  of 
this  unique  dual-mode  RF/IR  seeker  appli- 
cation to  engage  very  high  speed,  sea-skim- 
ming threat  representative  targets.  In  fact, 
when  the  missile  has  flown  reliably,  all  per- 
formance standards  have  been  met  or  ex- 
ceeded. In  order  to  ensure  that  missile  reli- 
ability in  all  environments  is  acceptable,  we 
have  restructured  the  FSED  program  to  in- 
clude more  stringent  ground  and  flight  test- 
ing. Consequently,  fleet  introduction  is  now 
planned  for  1990. 

In  November  1984,  a  dual  source  competi- 
tive acquisition  strategy  with  Germany  was 
initiated  for  future  production.  The  com- 
bined effects  of  stretching  out  early  produc- 
tion due  to  the  restructured  PSED  program 
and  assuming  the  full  burden  for  facilitizing 
the  US  production  line  had  a  near-term 
impact  of  doubling  the  nonrecurring  costs 
associated  with  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
duction facility.  This  cost  now  must  t>e  dis- 
tributed across  the  low  rate  missile  procure- 
ments shown  in  the  President's  Budget  for 
PY87-89.  I  concur  that  the  projected  unit 
cost  of  the  RAM  is  excessive.  We  have  taken 
the  initiative  to  direct  the  prime  contractor 
to  undertake  a  cost  reduction  program  to 
ensure  unit  production  cost  does  not  exceed 
$125K  per  round  in  the  first  year  of  full 
competition,  1990.  This  would  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  1979  unit  cost  estimate  of 
$80K  in  then-year  dollars. 

The  RAM  was  not  intended  to  counter 
passive  homing  missiles,  which  make  up  a 
small  portion  of  the  current  threat  invento- 
ry and  are  not  projected  to  be  in  substantial 
numbers  in  the  1990s.  Naval  layered  defense 
provides  adequate  counters  to  the  limited 
numbers  of  passive  missiles  in  the  form  of 
NATO  Sea  Sparrow  and  Phalanx  Close-in 
Weapon  System. 

The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
two  choices  if  the  RAM  program  is  termi- 
nated by  Congress.  They  can  terminate  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  or  assume  the 
entire  burden  of  the  remaining  development 
cost  estimated  at  $180M.  Termination  of  the 
RAM  program  will  have  a  negative  impact 
on  our  ability  to  encourage  future  NATO 
cooperative  programs.  I  again  request  your 
assistance  in  providing  the  required  fiscal 
support  for  RAM. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  A.  Hicks. 

Thk  Sscxktart  op  DxratsK, 
Washington,  DC,  July  3,  1986. 
Hon.  Bamit  M.  Goldwatsr, 
Chairman,  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Deah  Mr.  Chairmait  I  was  dismayed  to 
leam  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  terminate  the 
Navy's  programs  to  develop  the  Rolling  Air- 


frame Missile  (RAM)  and  to  arm  the 
LAMPS  III  helicopter  with  the  Penguin 
anti-ship  missile. 

The  military  need  for  these  systems  is 
urgent.  The  Penguin  will  provide  a  new  and 
extremely  useful  capability  that  caimot  be 
provided  by  any  other  weapon,  including 
Harpoon.  We  will  separately  provide  you 
classified  information  that  substantiates  the 
requirement  for  Penguin. 

Both  the  US  Navy  and  the  German  Navy 
presently  have  ships  in  commission  with  no 
protection  against  anti-ship  missiles.  RAM 
promises  to  correct  that  unacceptable  situa- 
tion. RAM  also  provides  significant  firepow- 
er improvements  to  our  ships  with  NATO 
Sea  Sparrow  self  defense  systems.  WhUe  the 
program  has  had  its  share  of  problems, 
recent  efforts  have  borne  fruit  and  the  pro- 
gram is  now  on  solid  ground.  A  recent  test 
firing  was  an  unqualified  success,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  both  the  development 
cost  and  the  production  cost  under  control. 

Aside  from  the  military  need  for  these 
weapons,  the  programs  are  symbolic  of  our 
commitment  to  the  principles  set  forth  in 
Section  1103  of  last  year's  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act— the  "Nunn  Amendment"  on 
NATO  Cooperative  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

We  have  worked  hard  with  our  NATO 
Allies  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Nunn  Amendment  and  the  related  appro- 
priation. This  required  asking  the  Allies  to 
help  fund  the  projects.  They  have  been  very 
responsive  and  we  have  made  good  progress 
in  laying  the  foundations  for  a  number  of 
important  projects. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  be  successful 
in  persuading  our  Allies  to  engage  in  more 
armaments  cooperation  with  us  if  we  cannot 
sustain  the  few  efforts  we  have  undertaken 
with  them.  I  view  continuation  of  the  RAM 
and  Penguin  progams  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  armaments  cooperation  initia- 
tives of  the  past  year— and.  moreover,  to  the 
long-term  progress  In  NATO  armaments  co- 
operation that  is  such  an  important  element 
in  NATO's  Conventional  Defense  Improve- 
ment effort. 
Sincerely. 

Cap. 

The  Secretary  op  Depense. 

Washington,  July  3,  1986. 
Hon.  Sam  Nunn. 
U.S.  Senate, 
WashingtoTi,  DC  20S10. 

Dear  Sam:  I  was  dismayed  to  leam  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  terminate  the  Navy's  pro- 
grams to  develop  the  Rolling  Airframe  MLs- 
sUe  (RAM)  and  to  arm  the  LAMPS  III  heli- 
copter with  the  Penguin  anti-ship  missile. 

The  military  need  for  these  systems  is 
urgent.  The  Penguin  will  provide  a  new  and 
extremely  useful  capability  that  cannot  be 
provided  by  any  other  weapon,  including 
Harpoon.  We  will  separately  provide  you 
classified  information  that  substantiates  the 
requirement  for  Penguin. 

Both  the  US  Navy  and  the  German  Navy 
presently  have  ships  in  commission  with  no 
protection  against  anti-ship  missiles.  RAM 
promises  to  correct  that  unacceptable  situa- 
tion. RAM  also  provides  significant  firepow- 
er improvements  to  our  ships  with  NATO 
Sea  Sparrow  self  defense  systems.  While  the 
program  has  had  its  share  of  problems, 
recent  efforts  have  borne  fruit  and  the 
progam  Is  now  on  solid  ground.  A  recent  test 
firing  was  an  unqualified  success,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  both  the  development 
cost  and  the  production  cost  under  control. 


Aside  from  the  military  need  for  these 
weapons,  the  programs  are  symbolic  of  our 
commitment  to  the  principles  set  forth  In 
Section  1103  of  last  year's  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act— the  "Nunn  Amendment"  on 
NATO  Coo|)erative  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

We  have  worked  hard  with  our  NATO 
Allies  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Nunn  Amendment  and  the  related  appro- 
priation. This  required  asking  the  Allies  to 
help  fund  the  projects.  They  have  been  very 
responsive  and  we  have  made  good  progress 
In  laying  the  foundations  for  a  number  of 
important  projects. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  be  successful 
in  persuading  our  Allies  to  engage  in  more 
armaments  cooperation  with  us  if  we  cannot 
sustain  the  few  efforts  we  have  undertaken 
with  them.  I  view  continuation  of  the  RAM 
and  Penguin  programs  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  armaments  cooperation  initia- 
tives of  the  past  year— and,  moreover,  to  the 
long-term  progress  in  NATO  armaments  co- 
operation that  is  such  an  important  element 
in  NATO's  Conventional  Defense  Improve- 
ment effort. 
Sincerely, 

Cap  Weinberger. 

The  Secretary  op  Depense, 
Washington,  DC,  July  3,  1986. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 

Chairman,  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, House  of  Representatit>es,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  dismayed  to 
leam  that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices might  recommend  termination  of  the 
Navy's  program  to  develop  the  Rolling  Air- 
frame Missile  (RAM). 

Both  the  US  Navy  and  the  German  Navy 
presently  have  ships  in  commission  with  no 
protection  against  anti-ship  missiles.  RAM 
promises  to  correct  that  unacceptable  situa- 
tion. RAM  also  provides  significant  firepow- 
er improvements  to  our  ships  with  NATO 
Sea  Sparrow  self  defense  systems.  While  the 
program  has  had  its  share  of  problems, 
recent  efforts  have  borne  fruit  and  the  pro- 
gram Is  now  on  solid  ground.  A  recent  test 
firing  was  an  unqualified  success,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  both  the  development 
cost  and  the  production  cost  under  control. 

Aside  from  the  military  need  for  this 
weapon,  the  program  is  symbolic  of  our 
commitment  to  the  principles  set  forth  in 
Section  1103  of  last  year's  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act— the  "Nunn  Amendment"  on 
NATO  Cooperative  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

We  have  worked  hard  with  our  NATO 
Allies  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Nuiui  Amendment  and  the  related  appro- 
priation. This  required  asking  the  Allies  to 
help  fund  the  projects.  They  have  been  very 
responsive  and  we  have  made  good  progress 
in  laying  the  foundations  for  a  number  of 
important  projects. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  be  successful 
in  persuading  our  Allies  to  engage  in  more 
armaments  cooperation  with  us  if  we  cannot 
sustain  the  few  efforts  we  have  undertaken 
with  them.  I  view  continuation  of  the  RAM 
program  essential  to  the  success  of  our  ar- 
maments cooperation  initiatives  of  the  past 
year— and.  moreover,  to  the  long-term 
progress  in  NATO  armaments  cooperation 
that  is  such  an  important  element  In 
NATO's  Conventional  Defense  Improve- 
ment effort. 
Sincerely, 

Cap  Wcinberoex. 
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-,  I  have  been 


advised  that  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Seapower  Subcommittee,  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  R&D  Subcommittee,  have 
recently  disapproved  the  research  and  de- 
velopment funding  for  the  Rolling  Airframe 
Missile  Program  (RAM).  RAM  is  a  Joint 
U.S.-German  program.  Our  two  countries 
share  equally  in  the  development  costs.  The 
German  Navy  has  an  urgent  requirement 
for  this  defensive  weapon  that  would  t>e 
able  to  counter  the  immediate  missile  threat 
facing  our  ships.  For  this  reason  the  Federal 
Republic  of  (Germany  has  already  invested 
more  than  300  million  DM  in  the  develop- 
ment of  RAM  and  has  helped  the  project 
overcome  the  difficult  problems  of  recent 
years.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  pro- 
gram has  now  moved  to  solid  ground. 

The  actions  of  the  subcommittees  conse- 
quently have  come  as  a  surprise.  I  must  be- 
lieve that  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that 
RAM  is  a  cooperative  international  pro- 
gram. So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  let  me 
emphasize  a  termination  of  the  program  in 
this  manner  would  constitute  a  serious  set- 
back for  the  armaments  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Such  unilateral  de- 
cisions without  regard  for  the  cooperating 
partner  must  lead  to  the  impression  in  the 
Federal  Republic  that  our  influence  in  the 
program  is  restricted  only  to  a  financial  con- 
tribution. The  consequences  would  be  devas- 
tating—setting aside  the  fact  that  I  would 
be  required  to  explain  the  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  RAM,  and  thus  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
gram, to  our  Parliament.  This  would  come 
after  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
expended  more  than  300  million  DM  in  de- 
velopment funds  as  almost  exclusively  been 
to  the  benefit  of  U.S.  industry. 

While  I  believe  that  the  actions  of  the 
subcommittees  are  not  final,  this  negative 
signal  is  already  now  having  consequences 
for  the  public  debate  in  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic. Until  now  the  U.S.  Congress  has  been 
perceived  as  a  proponent  of  Trans-Atlantic 
armaments  cooperation.  I,  therefore,  im- 
plore that  you  exercise  your  influence  for  a 
repeal  of  the  actions  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
sincerely  thank  you  for  your  efforts. 
Tours  truly, 

MaNPRED  WORNER. 

June  6,  1986. 
Adm.  M.E.  Chang, 

Deputy  Commander,  Weapons  Combat  Sys- 
tems  Directorate,    Naval   Sea   Systems 
Command,  National  Center  Building  2, 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  VA 
Dear  Admiral  Chang:  On  11  June  1986.  I 
attended  meetings  with  various  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officials  regarding  the  Navy's  RAM 
program.  I  was  informed  that  the  RAM  pro- 
gram budget  decisions  were  being  made  at 
this  time  and  the  key  factor  for  a  favorable 
release  of  funding  is  the  missile  production 
unit  cost.  After  a  discussion  with  Tony  Bat- 
tista.  I  agreed  to  provide  an  estimate  of  mis- 
sile production  cost  by  1  July  1986.  I  briefed 
Admiral  Meinig  on  my  meetings  with  Mr. 
Battlsta  and  other  Government  officials  on 
13  June. 

At  this  time  there  Is  no  official  Navy  re- 
quest for  production  quantities,  cost,  and 
schedules.  Therefore,  I  selected  production 
quantities  I  believe  would  be  useful  and  cost 
effective.  These  selected  production  quanti- 
ties, built  to  the  current  General  Dynamics' 
tested  configuration  and  deliverable  to  the 
Navy  assembly  depot,  are  a  first  year  quan- 
tity of  50  pilot  proofing  missiles  and  a 


second  year  buy  of  500  missiles  for  Initial 
production. 

The  50  proofing  missile  unit  cost  is  con- 
sistent with  the  FY'87  budget  request  for 
production  start-up  as  we  understand  it. 
The  500  missile  quantity  unit  cost  will  be  in 
the  $125,000  to  $145,000  range.  These  costs 
are  in  constant  1986  dollars  and  includes  the 
cost  for  Government  furnished  items,  t>ased 
on  the  current  tested  configuration. 

Admiral,  as  you  know,  I  have  initiated  a 
cost  reduction  study.  To  be  effective,  this 
cost  reduction  study  will  take  an  apprecia- 
ble time,  perhaps  six  to  eight  months.  While 
I  had  planned  to  provide  Information  on  ap- 
proximate cost  of  the  missile  unit  quantities 
to  Congress  by  1  July,  I  have  been  overtak- 
en by  Congressional  urgency  and  other 
events  and  this  information  will  now  be  pre- 
sented on  Tuesday,  17  June. 

I  have  scheduled  a  meeting  with  Admiral 
Meinig  on  Tuesday,  17  June,  to  review  the 
entire  cost,  schedule,  and  production  status. 
Sincerely, 

P.O.  Chesus. 

June  18, 1986. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 

Chairman,  Com,mittee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  past  several 
months,  the  Navy  has  informed  Congress  of 
the  plan  to  restructure  the  Rolling  Air- 
frame Missile  (RAM)  program,  cap  develop- 
ment costs,  and  significantly  reduce  produc- 
tion unit  cost. 

As  part  of  the  continuing  review  of  the 
RAM  program,  both  development  partners 
(the  U.S.  and  Germany)  have  confirmed  the 
urgent  requirement  for  this  high  firepower, 
self-defense  missUe.  No  alternative  has  been 
identified  which  meets  the  current  and  pro- 
jected threat  in  the  time  period  RAM  can  be 
fielded  and  includes  the  attractive  tactical 
feature  of  homing  on  energy  generated  by 
the  target  vice  being  dependent  on  a  radio- 
frequency  source  from  the  firing  ship. 

The  Navy's  intention  is  to  complete  the 
development  program  with  a  capped.  Jointly 
funded  (50/50  US/German)  contract.  The 
prime  contractor  has  been  informed  of  my 
limitations  on  the  average  missile  unit  pro- 
duction flyaway  cost.  If,  after  completion  of 
the  development  program,  the  average  unit 
flyaway  cost  for  the  first  three  years  of  full 
rate  production  exceeds  $125K  per  unit  (in- 
cluding GFE),  the  program  will  be  terminat- 
ed. These  production  unit  costs  will  be  con- 
tractor commitments  expressed  in  yearly 
not-to-exceed  prices. 

We  are  fully  conunltted  to  the  RAM  pro- 
gram. Your  assistance  in  providing  the  re- 
quired fiscal  support  is  critical.  Not  only 
does  this  program  support  an  urgent  US 
and  German  requirement,  but  its  continu- 
ation also  bears  directly  on  our  credibility  to 
embark  on  future  cooperative  development/ 
production  programs. 

James  F.  GooDRicm, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  WIDSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
messages  I  have  inserted  in  the 
Record,  I  think,  are  a  testament  to 
the  importance  that  officials  of  both 
nations  and  officials  of  NATO  attach 
to  this  program.  It  has  not  been  with- 
out problems.  I  think  our  amendment 
sees  to  It  that  those  problems  will  be 
dealt  with  adequately  in  terms  of  cost 
and  performance. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  commend  my  colleague, 


the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  committee,  Senator  Ninnf.  Last 
year.  Senators  will  recall.  Senator 
Nxnm  urged  upon  us  an  amendment 
that  we  very  wisely  adopted.  It  was 
one  that  went  a  long  way  toward  im- 
proving the  status  of  collaboration  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our 
NATO  allies.  It  developed  a  program 
for  NATO  cooperative  research  and 
development.  That  program  proposed 
funding  for  collaborative  weapons  de- 
velopment with  the  NATO  allies,  and 
to  date  the  responses  have  been  excel- 
lent. 
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Progress  has  been  more  than  encour- 
aging and  it  is  precisely  because  of  the 
success  of  that  program  that  the  pro- 
posed termination  of  the  RAM  Missile 
Program  has  cast  a  shadow  over  this 
cooperative  development  program. 

In  short,  our  NATO  allies  are  ques- 
tioning our  commitment  to  the  coop- 
eration enimciated  under  the  Nunn 
amendment. 

So  in  short,  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  we  have  in  this  amendment  cured 
the  defects.  The  information  that  we 
sought  was  not  available  to  the  com- 
mittee or  to  the  subcommittee  at  the 
time  of  consideration. 

Senator  Nunn  and  I  contacted  Secre- 
tary Hicks,  whose  letter  is  included  in 
those  that  I  have  inserted  into  the 
Record. 

We  have  been  given  assurance  by 
him  and  other  sources  that  the  prob- 
lems with  the  program  stand  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  again  I  will  simply  state 
that  the  importance  of  the  program 
both  in  terms  of  its  merit  In  respond- 
ing to  the  need  of  our  Navy  and  that 
of  the  German  navy  and  its  impor- 
tance symbolic  in  terms  of  making 
good  on  a  program  that  we  initiated 
last  year  under  the  Nuim  amendment 
argue  very  strongly  for  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  so  that  we  may  get 
on  with  the  RAM  Program. 

I  believe  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Seapower  has  a  comment  to 
make,  and  I  jrield  the  floor  to  him  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  recommend  that  we  accept 
the  amendment  pending  other  Mem- 
bers coming  to  the  floor  perhaps  voic- 
ing some  concerns  and  objections. 

But  let  me  say  that  my  acceptance 
and  recommendation  of  acceptance  is 
not  without  some  reservation. 

The  reason  the  subcommittee  origi- 
nally took  the  position  that  we  should 
cancel  our  participation  in  this  par- 
ticular missile  system  was  generated 
by  several  things,  most  of  all  the 
budget. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  spoken 
many  times  during  the  past  several 
days  in  the  past  week  about  what  has 
happened  to  the  size  of  the  defense 
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budget  which  is  now  driving  the  kind 
of  reductions  we  have  been  looking  at. 

This  is  one  of  the  programs  that  fell 
out,  and  it  fell  out  for  several  reasons. 
No.  1,  the  costs  of  this  particular  mis- 
sile have  gotten  out  of  control. 

There  was  no  control  on  the  NATO 
side  and  there  was  very  little  control 
on  the  U.S.  side. 

So  in  looking  at  systems  that  have  to 
be  reduced  or  canceled  we  look  at 
those  that  are  cost  effective.  This 
sjrstem  has  not  been  cost  effective  in 
its  development. 

Second,  we  have  to  look  at  its  effec- 
tiveness as  a  war  fighting  piece  of 
equipment,  and  here  again  the  future 
in  my  judgment  is  not  particularly 
promising. 

This  system  is  effective  currently 
against  about  75  percent  of  the  Soviet 
force.  That  will  be  reduced  in  the 
coming  year  to  perhaps  50  percent  or 
less  as  the  Soviets  move  to  a  different 
type  of  antiship  missile  system.  So  we 
are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money 
upon  a  system  which  is  going  to 
become  rather  if  not  obsolete  at  least 
reduced  in  its  effectiveness  against  the 
Soviet  threat. 

It  will  still  be  effective  against  per- 
haps a  Libyan  threat  or  some  other 
third  world  country.  But  in  terms  of 
combating  the  major  systems  to  be 
produced  by  the  Soviet  Union,  its  ef- 
fectiveness is  going  to  be  reduced  in 
the  future. 

There  is  another  dimension  of  this 
particular  problem  that  Is  the  one  of 
NATO  cooperation,  and  Senator  Nuira 
certainly  has  been  a  leading  voice  in 
this  regard  along  with  Senator 
Wilson,  and  others. 

But  the  message  has  to  go  forth  to 
our  NATO  allies  that  it  is  not  an  end- 
less pit  of  money  in  the  United  States 
that  we  are  going  to  fund  systems  that 
are  not  properly  managed  in  which 
the  cost  is  out  of  control  and  may  be 
of  limited  utility  in  the  future. 

In  fact,  the  reliability  of  this  par- 
ticular system  is  no  better  than  50  per- 
cent to  date.  So,  for  these  reasons  the 
committee  took  the  really  serious 
action.  We  were  not  imaware  of  the 
political  consequences.  We  are  friends 
with  our  NATO  partners.  We  want  to 
have  a  two-way  street.  We  want  to 
show  to  them,  yes,  we  want  them  to 
buy  our  systems.  We  are  willing  to  buy 
theirs.  We  are  willing  to  enter  into 
Joint  programs.  But  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  commit  ourselves  in  the 
future  Indefinitely  to  systems  that 
simply  have  gotten  out  of  control  in 
terms  of  their  cost  and  are  of  marginal 
or  reduced  significance  in  defeating 
the  enemy  force  in  the  future. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  we  recommend 
cancellation  of  the  system. 

We  have  provoked  a  rather  vigorous 
response,  and  I  think  there  is  some 
merit  to  that  response  in  terms  of  the 
two-way  street. 


So  I  would  reluctantly  agree  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  from 
California  with  the  kind  of  constraints 
that  he  has  placed  in  his  amendment. 

We  are  going  to  start  setting  some 
limitations  on  how  much  can  be  spent 
on  this  particular  system. 

In  fact,  tomorrow  morning  I  may 
want  to  review  this  issue  again  In 
terms  of  what  contact  we  have  had  in 
communication  with  the  German  man- 
ufacturers in  terms  of  what  lund  of 
cost  constraints  they  can  live  with. 
But  I  am  not  satisfied  at  this  point 
that  we  should  simply  give  carte 
blanche  on  this  particular  system. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  California 
has  offered  an  important  restriction 
on  the  spending  side,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  going  to  recommend  to 
our  chairman  that  we  accept  the 
amendment  subject  to  being  revisited 
again  tomorrow  after  we  have  had 
more  contact  with  the  German  manu- 
facturer.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Wilson-Nunn  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
points  from  the  foreign  policy  perspec- 
tive. In  doing  this,  I  do  not  wish  to 
imply  that  we  should  proceed  with  the 
rolling  airframe  missile  [RAM]  solely 
for  foreign  policy  reasons.  RAM  must 
meet  a  real  military  requirement  and 
perform  as  it  is  supposed  to.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  right  to 
consider  it  against  these  criteria.  How- 
ever, we  must  also  consider  the  foreign 
policy  implications  of  our  actions. 

RAM  has  been  a  Joint  cooperative 
project  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Denmark  is  also  expected  to  have  a 
small  participation.  Unlike  most  coop- 
erative programs,  RAM  has  been  a 
Joint  project  from  the  initial  research 
and  development  stage  right  through 
procurement.  Thus  we  may  regard  it 
as  a  tiellwether  of  U.S./NATO  coop- 
eration. Furthermore,  U.S.  officials  in- 
volved with  the  program  all  say  that 
RAM  has  contributed  significantly  to 
our  ability  to  manage  multinational 
programs.  WhUe  this  sort  of  progress 
is  difficult  to  measure,  it  is  vital  if  we 
are  to  proceed  with  collaborative 
projects  which  will  rationalize  NATO's 
production  base  and  make  alliance 
forces  more  compatible. 

This  progress  which  we  have 
achieved  with  the  RAM  project  has 
not  been  without  its  costs.  There  have 
been  delays,  and  the  program  has  cost 
more  than  anticipated.  At  a  time  in 
which  we  must  be  so  careful  in  spend- 
ing, these  are  considerations  which 
must  weigh  heavily  in  our  decision.  If 
these  problems  cannot  be  corrected, 
cancellation  is  an  option  we  should 
consider. 

However,  the  officials  responsible 
for  the  program  tell  us  that  RAM  has 
turned  the  comer,  that  the  problems 


have  been  solved.  If  this  is  so,  then  we 
must  consider  the  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations of  acting  too  hastily. 

RAM  has  been  a  partnership.  Our 
partners,  the  Germans,  have  suffered 
the  same  costs  and  delays  we  have.  No 
doubt  each  side  has  sometimes  wished 
that  things  had  been  done  differently. 
Elach  side  might  have  done  those 
things  differently  If  it  had  been  alone. 
But  neither  was  alone.  Whether  in 
business  or  interallied  defense 
projects,  each  partner  must  consider 
the  consequences  of  his  actions  for  the 
other.  We  cannot  simply  cancel  RAM 
and  leave  Germany  holding  the  bag. 
Such  an  action  would  have  repercus- 
sions throughout  NATO.  Other,  and 
future  cooperative  efforts  would  be 
called  into  question.  Surely  our  allies 
would  think  long  and  hard  before 
taking  us  on  as  a  partner  again.  In 
fact,  they  would  probably  seek  more 
intra-European  cooperation  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  U.S.  industry. 

If  there  Is  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  for  RAM,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  give  it  one  more  chance.  This  is 
not  a  chance  to  go  along  unnoticed  for 
another  year  while  costs  and  delays  in- 
crease. The  Wilson-Nunn  amendment 
places  strict  conditions  which  must  be 
met  if  RAM  is  to  continue.  Costs  are 
capped  for  research  and  development 
and  procurement,  and  RAM  must  per- 
form as  the  original  specifications 
called  for.  This  is  a  responsible  ap- 
proach. Our  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  German  Ministry  of  Defense 
will  luiow  the  conditions.  So  will 
United  States  and  German  contrac- 
tors. There  will  be  no  alliance-damag- 
ing, precipitous  cancellation,  but  there 
will  be  fair  warning  that  RAM  must 
perform.  I  believe  that  this  Is  a  situa- 
tion which  we  can  all  live  with,  and 
one  which  our  allies  will  understand 
and  support.  Therefore,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

I  understand  the  committee's  posi- 
tion. There  were  new  facts  that  have 
come  in  since  we  took  our  position  in 
the  committee  to  cancel  this  program. 
This  is  of  importance  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
key  in  terms  of  overaU  cooperation  In 
NATO.  So  I  support  the  amendment. 

Having  said  that,  I  must  ask  that  we 
delay  it  for  Just  a  few  moments.  Hope- 
fully maybe  it  can  be  set-aside  tempo- 
rarily. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  a  couple  of  amendments.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  who  is  a  member 
of  the  committee  has  asked  to  come 
over  before  we  vote  on  this  particular 
amendment. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
If  he  would  be  willing  to  temporarily 
lay  this  amendment  aside  with  the 
hope  that  we  can  complete  it  as  soon 
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as  the  Senator  from  Nebraslui  has 
taken  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Wn^SON.  I  am  pleased  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  tem- 
porarily set-aside. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MX7RKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendments  t)e  set-aside  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  an  amendment 
that  has,  as  I  understand,  been  cleared 
on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEIfSlfENT  NO.  2596 

(Purpose:  To  require  a  report  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  In  conjunction  with 
other  agencies,  regarding  the  current  ef- 
forts to  educate  youth  of  military  person- 
nel in  schools  ot>erated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  concerning  drug  and  sub- 
stance abuse,  and  to  further  require  that 
the  Secretary  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
schools  from  grades  K  through  12) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2596. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  228,  between  lines  17  and  18, 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Drug  Educational  and  Counseling 
Report:  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report,  not  later 
than  December  1,  1986,  discussing  (i)  the 
extent  to  which  youth  in  schools  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  depend- 
ent members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  re- 
ceiving education  on  drug  and  substance 
abuse,  (U)  the  types  of  drug  education  pro- 
grams that  are  currently  being  provided, 
(ill)  whether  additional  drug  education  pro- 
grams are  needed,  and  (iv)  the  extent  to 
which  drug  education  programs  for  youth  in 
grades  K  through  12  include  or  should  in- 
clude preventative  peer  counseling  classes. 

Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(c). 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
this  has  been  cleared  by  both  sides. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
require  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  conjunction  with  other 
agencies  regarding  the  current  efforts 
to  educate  youth  of  military  personnel 
In  schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  concerning  drug  and 
substance  abuse  and  to  further  require 
that  the  Secretary  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility requiring  drug  prevention  peer 
coiuisellng  to  youth  in  such  schools 
from  grade  K  through  grade  12. 


Mr.  President,  my  amendment  re- 
quires the  Department  of  Defense  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Education  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  extent  to  which  Department  of 
Defense  operated  schools  provide  sub- 
stance abuse  education  in  kindergar- 
ten through  I2th  grade.  It  also  re- 
quires an  assessment  of  whether  fur- 
ther programs  are  needed.  This  report 
augments  section  1219  of  the  biU 
which  requires  the  National  Drug  Eln- 
forcement  Policy  Board  to  report  on 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  be  in- 
volved in  drug  enforcement  activities. 
My  amendment  will  give  the  Congress 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  role  in  both  the 
supply  and  demand  side  of  the  drug 
equation. 

The  Department  of  Defense  oper- 
ates two  separate  dependent  school 
programs— the  Department  of  Defense 
Dependents  Schools  [DODDS]  Pro- 
gram and  section  6  schools.  DODDS 
schools  provide  education  to  military 
students  overseas  and  section  6  schools 
are  located  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  270  DODDS  schools  and  67 
section  6  schools.  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Puerto  Rico  all  have  DOD 
schools. 

As  President  Reagan  stated  in  an- 
nouncing his  new  national  crusade  to 
eliminate  the  demand  for  drugs,  the 
main  thrust  of  our  war  against  drugs 
Is  "to  be  to  get  the  people  themselves 
to  turn  off  on  it."  My  amendment  will 
provide  an  important  tool  to  assess 
whether  the  Department  of  Defense's 
programs  are  addressing  the  drug 
abuse  issue  to  stop  children  before 
they  become  involved  in  drugs.  The 
Department  of  Defense  may  also  have 
model  educational  programs  which 
can  be  applied  to  school  districts 
across  the  country. 

An  additional  requirement  of  my 
amendment  will  be  to  assess  the  need 
for  peer  counseling  classes.  As  report- 
ed in  the  August  11  edition  of  News- 
week educators  now  believe  that  the 
focus  of  our  prevention  programs 
should  be  through  peer  and  parental 
pressure  to  teach  children  that  drug 
iise  is  uncool.  Research  has  shown 
that  peer  teaching  and  positive  peer 
pressure  are  the  most  promising  and 
effective  approaches  in  drug  use  pre- 
vention today.  These  programs  en- 
courage children  to  think  for  them- 
selves and  say  "no"  to  activities  that 
might  harm  them.  Through  role  play- 
ing and  other  activities  children  are 
able  to  cope  more  easily  when  they  are 
pressiu^d  to  try  alcohol  or  drugs. 
They  also  have  the  support  of  their 
peers  who  are  also  participating  in  the 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
not  cost  money,  and  will  serve  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of 


Defense  on  the  drug  education  of  the 
dependents  of  military  personnel.  I 
urge  the  floor  managers  and  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  defer  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  majority  and  minority  who  I 
believe  have  cleared  this. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  looked  at  this  amendment. 
We  think  it  is  a  worthwhile  amend- 
ment. 

We  will  accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend that  we  approve  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  amendment  t>e  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  AlaslUL 

The  amendment  (No.  2596)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  there  is  an  amend- 
ment pending. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
that  I  may  call  up  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMElfSKKNT  NO.  3597 

(Purpose:  To  ensure  a  secure  source  of  criti- 
cal material  and  to  ensure  the  survival  of 
the  ferroalloy  industry) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The   Senator   from   West   Virginia    [Mr. 

Btrb]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

2597. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  197,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  IIM.  CONVERSION  OF  CHROMIUM  AND  MAN- 
GANESE ORE  TO  HIGH  CARBON  FER- 
ROCHROMIUM  AND  HIGH  CARBON 
FERROMANGANESE. 

(a)  In  Genzral.— During  fiscal  year  1987 
and  during  each  of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  obtain  bids  from  domestic  produc- 
ers of  high  carbon  ferrochromlmum  and  of 
high  carbon  f  erromanganese  and  award  con- 
tracts for  the  conversion  of  chromium  and 
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m«ng»n»aw>  ores  held  In  the  National  De- 
iKDat  Stockpile  Into  high  cart>on  ferrochro- 
mium  and  high  carbon  ferronuu:iganese,  re- 
apecUvely. 

(b)  SrocKPiut  OoALS.— (1)  Contracts 
awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  provide 
for  the  addition  of  not  less  than  53.500 
short  tons  of  high  carbon  ferrochromium 
and  67,500  short  tons  of  high  carbon  ferro- 
manganese  to  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pUe  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 

(2)  If,  in  any  fiscal  year  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  minimum  quantity  of  high 
carbon  ferrochromium  or  high  carbon  ferro- 
manganese  to  be  added  to  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile,  as  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(1),  is  not  met,  the  quantity  of  such  material 
to  be  added  to  such  stockpile  in  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  shall  be  increased  by  the 
quantity  of  the  deficiency. 

(c)  SKVKH-YsAa  Mnmnm  QuAifTrms.— 
The  total  quantities  of  carbon  ferrochro- 
mium and  high  carbon  ferromanganese  in 
the  National  Defense  Stockpile  at  the  end 
of  the  seven  fiscal  years  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Carbon  ferrochromium,  374,000  short 
tons. 

(2)  High  carbon  ferromanganese.  472,000 
short  tons. 

(d)  In  this  section,  the  term  "National  De- 
fense Stockpile"  means  the  stockpile  provid- 
ed for  in  section  4  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal IfaterlaU  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98c). 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
my  colleagues  may  not  be  familiar 
with  ferroalloys.  These  metals  impart 
special  qualities  to  steel  and  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  modem  society. 
They  make  steel  corrosion  and  tem- 
perature resistant,  and  are  essential  to 
products  as  diverse  as  electronic  com- 
ponents and  jet  engine  parts. 

In  May  1984,  the  President  turned 
down  a  petition  brought  by  American 
ferroalloy  producers  under  section  232 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  the  na- 
tional security  provision  of  our  trade 
law.  Imports  have  taken  over  60  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market  for  ferroalloys 
and  were  putting  American  producers 
of  these  strategic  materials  out  of 
business  more  and  more. 

The  administration  did  take  some 
action  to  help  American  ferroalloy 
producers  survive— and  it  is  only  bare- 
bones  survival  at  this  point.  The  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  continue  a  program 
begun  in  1982  to  process  chromium 
and  manganese  ores  currently  in  the 
national  strategic  stockpile  into  high- 
carbon  ferrochromium  and  high- 
carbon  ferromanganese.  In  the  Feder- 
al Register  of  May  21,  1984.  the  ad- 
ministration announced  its  commit- 
ment to  a  10  year  program  of  ore  proc- 
essing—6  years  beyond  the  date  of  the 
announcement  plus  the  2  years  during 
which  the  program  had  been  in  oper- 
ation. This  would  keep  two  American 
ferrochrome  and  ferromanganese  pro- 
ducers in  business— Just  barely— over 
the  duration  of  the  program.  In  so 
doing,  it  would  make  a  modest  contri- 
bution to  the  survival  of  this  vital  in- 
dustry here  within  our  borders. 


The  administration  has  actually  ob- 
ligated the  necessary  funding  and 
other  support  to  the  program  in  3-year 
increments.  After  the  expiration  of 
the  first  3-year  segment,  the  adminis- 
tration recently  obligated  itself  to 
keep  the  program  alive  for  a  second  3- 
year  period.  However,  the  companies 
involved  are  left  with  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  the  administration's  commit- 
ment to  the  program  is  fainthearted  at 
best.  It  has  been  approving  the  pro- 
gram in  fits  and  starts,  and  the  future 
of  the  companies  involved— and  that 
of  the  people  who  work  there— has 
been  dangling  from  a  string. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  dem- 
onstrate its  support  for  this  program, 
and  provide  some  predictability  to  this 
crucial  industry. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  re- 
quires the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  seek  bids  from  domestic  fer- 
roalloy producers  to  add  to  the  nation- 
al defense  stockpile  at  least  the 
374,000  short  tons  of  high-carbon  fer- 
rochromium and  472,000  short  tons  of 
high-carbon  ferromanganese  which  it 
had  promised  to  have  processed  in  the 
May  1984  decision.  This  will  involve 
continuing  the  program  begtm  in  1982 
for  the  fuU  7  years  that  remain  of  the 
10-year  commitment. 

This  is  nothing  beyond  what  the  ad- 
ministration previously  said  it  was 
committed  to  do.  But  a  congressional 
mandate  could  make  all  the  differ- 
ence. 

I  urge  support  for  the  amendment 
by  all  my  coUeagues  on  both  sides  of 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Does  the 
United  States  produce  a  lot  of  that 
tjrpe  steel? 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  are  talldng  about 
ferroalloys  and  a  great  deal  of  these 
ores  come  from  South  Africa.  And,  of 
course,  we  can  always  fall  back  on  the 
second  producer,  and  that  is  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  au-e  matters  that  are  very 
vital.  These  are  ores,  these  are  ferroal- 
loys, not  only  vital  to  the  economy  of 
this  country,  but  they  are  vital  to  the 
national  security  of  the  country.  We 
had  three  facilities  in  West  Virginia. 
This  is  not  a  labor-intensive  industry.  I 
think  that  nationwide  we  probably 
have  about  3.600  people  left  working 
across  the  Nation;  in  West  Virginia, 
probably  less  than  600. 

I  am  talking  about  something  that  is 
absolutely  vital  to  the  national  securi- 
ty of  this  country. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  the  administration  would  not 
listen  to  the  pleas  of  those  of  us  who 
have  said  time  and  time  and  time 
again— I  said  to  the  President  one  day 
down  at  the  White  House  in  the  Cabi- 
net Room,  I  told  him  about  this  situa- 
tion and  how  these  companies  were 
going  out  of  business  all  over  the 
country,  three  small  companies  in  my 


own  State  going  on  the  rocks,  and  that 
if  we  get  into  a  war,  these  ferroalloys 
are  going  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
our  national  defense. 

If  we  do  not  have  these  ferroallojrs. 
we  cannot  have  Jet  engines,  we  cannot 
make  the  cannons,  the  tanks,  the 
ships,  and  the  guns.  We  cannot 
produce  the  steel  for  steel  girders.  We 
cannot  produce  the  stainless  steel  for 
medical  instnmients. 

I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  we  let  a  vital  industry  of  this  kind 
perish  on  the  vine.  But  perhaps  if  we 
can  adopt  this  amendment,  this  will 
give  these  few  remaining  employees 
and  these  already  anemic  companies  a 
little  hope  for  the  next  7  years,  that 
they  can  continue  operating. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
having  been  chairman  of  the  StockpUe 
Committee  and  having  served  on  it  for 
a  long  time.  I  recognize  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  saying  is  ab- 
solutely true.  One  of  the  great  fears 
that  I  have  in  the  coming  months  is 
the  threat  to  our  stockpile  at  a  time 
when  we  should  have  no  threats  to  it. 

This  side  has  no  objection  to  taking 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  recom- 
mend we  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2597)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
both  managers  for  their  patience  at 
this  very  late  hour  and  for  according 
me  the  courtesy  of  calling  up  this 
amendment  at  this  hour  and  also  for 
supporting  it  and  accepting  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  majority  leader  I  think  would  be 
interested  in  the  progress  we  made 
today.  I  do  not  have  an  exact  coimt  of 
amendments,  but  I  believe  we  have 
handled  about  25  amendments,  and  a 
lot  of  it  has  happened  in  the  last  3  or  4 
hours.  So  we  have  gotten  over  the 
hurdle  with  two  or  three  big  matters 
and  we  have  three  or  four  other  big 
matters  that  are  going  to  come  up,  but 
we  have  time  agreements  tomorrow 
morning  on  three  of  those.  So.  with 
some  luck,  we  are  going  to  make  an 
awful  lot  of  progress  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  day  tomorrow. 

I  would  urge  Senators  who  have 
amendments  to  come  over  early  in  the 
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morning  and  to  work  with  us  during 
the  day  to  get  time  agreements  on 
those  amendments.  There  is  even  a 
possibility  we  can  complete  this  bill,  if 
we  stay  in  very  late,  tomorrow  night, 
or  certainly  by  Friday. 

I  hope  we  can  finish  it  tomorrow 
night. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  not  on  the  floor,  but  I 
Sim  sure  he  joins  with  me  in  compli- 
menting the  managers  of  the  bill  on 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  and 
also  complimenting  the  Senators  who 
have  come  to  the  floor  and  called  up 
their  amendments.  I  think  the  record 
of  work  that  these  two  fine  managers 
have  done  indicates  that  several 
amendments  have  been  disposed  of 
and  progress  has  been  made.  I,  too, 
hope  that  action  can  be  completed  on 
this  bill  shortly. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Senators  have  been  very 
cooperative,  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  I  see 
no  hint  that  there  is  anyone  trying  to 
delay  this  bill.  I  think  everyone  is 
acting  in  good  faith.  I  think  the 
amendments  are  being  presented  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  handle  them.  I  see 
no  prolonged  debate.  We  may  have  to 
retract  those  words  tomorrow,  but  I 
hope  we  can  keep  making  progress. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Georgia.  The  progress  we 
have  made  this  afternoon  and  evening 
has  been  very  remarkable.  I  Just  hope 
we  can  keep  the  Members  on  their 
toes  tomorrow  in  offering  amendments 
as  the  time  comes  up. 

Mr.  President,  that  will  be  the  last 
vote  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

D  1120 

AMKNSltENT  NO.  aS»S,  AS  IIODIFIKD 

Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  chairman 
yield?  I  believe  we  have  yet  to  resolve 
the  Wilson  amendment.  I  think  Sena- 
tor ExoN  is  still  conferring  with  coun- 
sel on  that  Issue.  We  should  be  able  to 
resolve  that  momentarily. 

Mr.  WII^ON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  the 
floor?  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  have 
the  floor.  It  is  all  yours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  waiting. 
I  want  to  modify  the  amendment  at 
the  desk  to  include  at  lines  7  and  8  of 
the  third  page,  the  following  language: 
"On  page  11.  line  2.  strike  out 
$9,265,378,000  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of, "—and  the  figure  that  presently  is 
in  that  amendment  should  be  changed 
to  read  "$9,289,678,000."  that  figure 
representing  the  total  Navy  R&D 
figure.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 


amendment.  The  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  2595),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out 
"$5,557,490,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"5.597,490,000". 

On  page  6,  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  Rolling  AinniAME  Missile  Program.— 
(1)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  in  this  title  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  in  connection  with 
procurement  of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Mis- 
sile program  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  certified  in  writing  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that— 

(A)  the  total  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile 
program  will  not  exceed  $219,700,000;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  will  terminate  the  pro- 
gram if  at  any  time  he  determines  that  the 
total  Navy  research  and  development  cost 
will  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A);  and 

(C)  the  recurring  missile  unit  flyaway  cost 
for  a  minimum  of  4,900  missiles  will  not 
exceed  $100,000  per  missile  (using  fiscal 
year  1986  dollars  as  the  base  year);  and 

(D)  the  design  of  the  Rolling  Airframe 
Missile  and  its  unique  support  equipment 
are  complete  and  that  the  system  perform- 
ance has  not  been  degraded  from  the  origi- 
nal development  specifications  (as  contained 
in  Navy  Decision  Coordinating  Paper  No. 
SO-167-AA);  and 

(E)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  has  approved  a  test  and  evalua- 
tion master  plan  for  the  Rolling  Airframe 
MissUe. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  falls  to 
make  the  certification  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  by  March  30,  1987,  he  shall  cause 
the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  program  to  be 
terminated  effective  on  that  date. 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  205  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat.  608),  is  re- 
pealed. 

(4^  Department  of  Defense  reprogram- 
ming  request  85-91PA  is  approved. 

On  page  II,  line  2,  strike  out 
'$9,265,378,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$9,289,678,000". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  as 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  California, 
and  to  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Maine,  that  I  believe  we  should  hold 
this  amendment  over  until  tomorrow. 
There  are  a  couple  of  Senators  who 
would  like  to  think  about  it  and  have  a 
chance  to  study  it  more.  I  think  we 
would  be  better  served  to  hold  it  until 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  desire  to  rush  Senators  who  have 
questions.  I  am  agreeable  to  laying 
this  matter  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  can  I  inquire  as  to  what  the 
order  of  pnxiedure  would  be  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment  tomorrow?  As  I  under- 
stand it.  there  has  been  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  we  deal  with  an 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 


zona and  following  the  completion  of 
that,  we  have  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Senator 
Hatfield,  followed  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
consideration  of  the  amendments  to- 
morrow will  be  determined  by  whether 
cloture  is  invoked. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Would  it  be  in  order  to 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
matter  be  considered  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  disposition  of  the  matter  by  the 
Senator  from  Arlcansas,  Senator 
Pryor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  automatically  occur. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  time  is  the  cloture 
vote  based  on  the  current  schedule? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  vote  will  occur  1  hour  after  the 
Senate  convenes  following  a  live 
quorum. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  wiU  be  the  fate  of 
this  bill  should  cloture  be  invoked? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of 
the  amendments  which  au-e  nonger- 
mane  that  are  pending  will  fall.  Only 
germane  amendments  will  be  subject 
to  be  called  up. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  cloture  vote  was  not  on  the 
bill  but  rather  on  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  South  Africa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendments  which  are  not  germane 
to  the  bill  or  the  Byrd  amendment  will 
fall. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Further  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  As  I  imderstand  what 
the  Chair  is  saying,  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked on  the  Byrd.  South  Africa 
amendment,  then  amendments  that 
are  not  germane  to  that  amendment 
and  amendments  that  are  not  germane 
to  the  bill  will  faU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  the  effect  of  the  clo- 
ture if  it  is  invoked  on  that  amend- 
ment would  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
cloture  were  invoked  on  the  bill  itself 
as  far  as  amendments  to  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
the  duration  of  the  time  on  the  Byrd 
amendment,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Further  parlimentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  After  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment has  been  disposed  of  if  cloture  is 
invoked  tomorrow  then  we  would 
return  to  the  regular  order  on  the  bill. 
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and  germaneness  would  not  apply  to 
amencbnents  at  that  stage  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  certainly 
hope  based  on  the  time  agreements  we 
have  in  the  morning  and  the  chances 
of  considerable  progress  that  we  would 
be  able  to  postpone  that  cloture  vote, 
but  that,  of  course,  is  not  my  call.  But 
we  could  get  considerable  progress  on 
this  bill  on  major  amendments  in  the 
first  2  hours  tomorrow  morning.  It 
would  help  us  see  the  daylight  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  as  far  as  the  biU 
itself  is  concerned. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

B4r.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

til.  COHEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  go  into  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOSSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

nraOIXED  KILLS  SICNKD 

At  10:18  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

fLR,  1740.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  release  a  reversionary  in- 
terest in  certain  lands  in  Orange  County, 
Florida  which  were  previously  conveyed  to 
Orange  County.  Florida:  and 

H.R.  1795.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  a  restriction 
set  forth  in  the  Act  of  April  21.  1806. 

The  enroUed  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

At  11:20  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Bfr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  to  the  bill  [H.R.  2478]  to 
amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  to  amend  the  Covenant 
to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Bdariana  Islands,  to  amend 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  to  provide 
for  the  governance  of  the  insular  areas 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  it  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2  and  4  of  the  bill,  each 
with  an  amendment  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 
and  insists  upon  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3  to  the  bill. 

At  3:17  pan.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  having  proceeded  to 
reconsider  the  bill  [H.R.  1562]  entiUed 
"An  Act  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 


the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  to 
promote  the  economic  recovery  of  the 
United  States  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustry and  its  workers",  returned  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  his  objections,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  which  it  originat- 
ed, it  was: 

Resolved,  That  the  said  bill  do  not 
pass,  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives not  agreeing  to  pass  the 
same. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  [H.R.  4184]  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
[H.R.  4151]  to  provide  enhanced  diplo- 
matic security  and  combat  internation- 
al terrorism,  and  for  other  purposes;  it 
asks  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  follow- 
ing are  appointed  as  conferees  for  con- 
sideration of  all  matters:  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Kost- 
MATER,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  BROOMriELD, 
Mr.  GiLMAN,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Mack, 
and  Mr.  McCain. 

Appointed  as  additional  conferees, 
for  consideration  of  title  IX  of  the 
House  bill  and  modifications  thereof 
committed  to  conference:  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Sntser. 

Appointed  as  additional  conferees, 
for  consideration  of  titles  III,  VIII,  XI, 
and  section  603  of  the  House  bill  and 
modifications  thereof  committed  to 
conference:  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Price,  and 
Mr.  Dickinson. 

Appointed  as  additional  conferees, 
for  consideration  of  sections  702,  703, 
711,  713,  and  714  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  modifications  thereof  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  CoNTERS,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
LuNGREN,  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

Appointed  as  additional  conferees, 
for  consideration  of  title  III  and  title 
VIII  of  the  House  bill  and  modifica- 
tions thereof  committed  to  conference: 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJt.  5047.  An  Act  to  amend  tiUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  gender- 
based  language  distinctions  in  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  to  make  technical 
corrections  In  that  title; 

HJl.  5288.  An  Act  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  adverse- 
ly affected  by  natural  disasters  in  1986;  and 

HJl.  5299.  An  Act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  3.0  percent 


increase  in  the  rates  of  compensation  and  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  pBlA  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  5047.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  gender- 
based  language  distinctions  in  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  and  to  make  technical 
corrections  in  that  title;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  biU  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  5299.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  2.0  percent 
increase  in  the  rates  of  compensation  and  of 
dependency  and  indenmity  compensation 
(DIC)  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASURE  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time: 

H.R.  5288.  An  act  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  adverse- 
ly affected  by  natural  disasters  in  1986; 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  August  5.  1987.  she  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

S.  1073.  An  act  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  avaUabil- 
ity  of  Japanese  science  and  engineering  lit- 
erature in  the  United  States;  and 

S.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  1.  1986,  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day". 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LUGAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  2701:  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
policy  for  the  United  States  In  opposition  to 
the  system  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  99-370). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  306:  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Shyh-Fann 
Tyan-Norem  and  Bln-Ti  Yao  Tyan-Norem 
(Rept.  No.  99-371). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  330:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bhaskarbhai 
S.  Patel  (Rept.  No.  99-372). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 
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8.  363:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Patri- 
cU  McLaughlin  (Rept.  No.  99-373). 

8.  627:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pravinchan- 
dra  and  Kamala  Bhuva  (Rept.  No.  99-374). 

8.  773:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Oscar 
Raul  Esplnoza  Madariaga,  his  wife,  Maria 
Inez,  his  son  Felipe  Andres,  and  daughter 
Claudia  Paola  (Rept.  No.  99-375). 

S.  1708:  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Esquivel.  Marcos  Antonio  Esqulvel.  and 
Nieves  Julio  Esqulvel  (Rept.  No.  99-376). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

8. 1878:  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  KU  Joon  Yu 
Callahan  (Rept.  No.  99-377). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  1967:  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lynne 
Cleaver  and  her  child  Leigh  Alison  Cleaver 
(Rept.  No.  99-378). 

S.  2271:  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jens-Peter 
Bemdt  (Rept.  No.  99-379). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1744:  A  bill  to  require  States  to  develop, 
establish,  and  Implement  State  comprehen- 
sive mental  health  plans  (Rept.  No.  99-380). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  483:  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
Rlos  and  Geovanna  Rlos. 

H.R.  1693:  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Enrique 
Montano  Ugarte. 

H.R.  1757:  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Leonard 
Leslie  Gamble. 

H.R.  3093:  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Juan  Ri- 
cardo  McRae. 

H.R.  3154:  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Patrick  Brady,  Ann  M.  Brady,  and  Mark  P. 
Brady. 

H.R.  3323:  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Alexan- 
dcr  XjOckwood 

H.R.  3365:  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Moun- 
taha  Bou-Assali  Saad. 

H.R.  3577:  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  MilaiUe 
C.  Escobal  Norman  and  Angela  Dawn 
Norman. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Thomas  Lynch  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
viroiunental  Protection  Agency;  and 

Kenneth  M.  Carr,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  five  years  expiring 
June  30, 1991. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  conmiltment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Mary  McNally  Rose,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Management. 
Department  of  Education: 

Carol  Fraser  Fisk,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Com- 
missioner on  Aging; 

Justin  W.  Dart.  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  Com- 
miaaloner  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration; and 


Clarence  Thomas,  of  Idissouri.  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July  1,  1991. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself.  B4r. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Bentsek,  Mr.  DoKEmci, 
Mr.  BiifGAMAH,  Mr.  Goldwater,  and 
Bfr.  DeConcini): 
S.  2721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  modify  cross  compliance  re- 
quirements   for   producers    of    extra   long 
staple  cotton,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 

Forestry.         

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennkdt): 
S.  2722.  A  bill  to  waive  the  required  con- 
gressional review  period  for  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  to  be  built  by  Tennessee  Gas  Pipe- 
line Company  across  certain  Army  Corps  of 
EIngineers  lands  In  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce,    Science,    and 

Transportation^ 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Bursick, 
Mr.  Grasslet,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and 
Mr.  MiTRKOwsKi): 
S.  2723.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  restore  limited  circu- 
lation   second-class    rates    of    postage    for 
copies  of  a  publication  mailed  to  counties 
adjacent  to  the  county  of  publication,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
SJ.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  January  4,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Bowling  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HATCH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  C^HATEE,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
NuNN,    Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr.    Simon, 
Bfrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
C^muES,   Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.   Hum- 
phrey,  Mr.   BoscHWiTZ.   Mr.   Exon, 
Mr.  NiCKLBS,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Riegle, 
BJr.  Stafpord  and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.J.  Res.  389.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate March  1987  as  the  "Month  of  Develop- 
mentally  Disabled  Persons";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dole  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Byrs)): 

S.  Res.  460.  A  resolution  to  direct  the 

Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  Senator 


Wilson  and  Robert  White  and  to  authorize 
testimony  in  the  nutter  of  Smith  v.  Ellis,  et 
aL;  considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  Res.  461.  A  resolution  relative  to  Rule 
XXXIX;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  DeCONC:INI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Domxnici,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins and  Mr.  Gbamm): 
8.  Con.  Res.  158.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Government  of  Mexico  should  condemn 
the  recent  fraud  in  the  July  1986  elections 
and  initiate  steps  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  electoral  process;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BIL1£  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 

DoMENici,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 

Goldwater,   and  Mr.  DxCor- 

cim): 
S.  2721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  modify  cross  com- 
pliance requirements  for  producers  of 
extra-long  staple  cotton,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

CROSS  compliance  por  extra-long  staple 

CXmOV  PRODUCERS 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  by  exempting 
the  producers  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton  from  cross  compliance  require- 
ments for  the  1987  and  1988  crops. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  give  pro- 
ducers of  extra-long  staple  cotton  an 
opportunity  to  plant  acreage  needed 
to  fully  supply  all  markets,  domestic 
and  foreign.  Otherwise,  the  decision 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
quire limited  cross  compliance  across 
the  board  for  aU  program  crops  will 
actually  reduce  exports,  specifically 
exports  of  extra-long  staple  cotton.  I 
do  not  believe  Congress  or  this  admin- 
istration supports  reductions  in  agri- 
cultural exports.  I  know  this  Senator 
surely  does  not.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing t<xlay  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  unintended  and,  I  am  sure,  the  un- 
supported outcome  of  a  Federal  pro- 
gram directly  causing  a  reduction  in 
exports. 

On  May  30.  1986.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  opted  to  exercise  his  dis- 
cretionary authority  granted  in  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985  (I»ublic  Law 
99-198)  and  announced  that  limited 
cross  compliance  requirements  will  be 
in  effect  for  the  1987  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  rice. 

Under  the  limited  cross  compliance 
provision,  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  loans,  purchase  or  payments  for  a 
wheat,  feed  grain,  upland  cotton,  or 
rice  crop,  the  acreage  planted  for  har- 
vest on  a  farm  in  other  commodities, 
including  extra-long  st^le  cotton, 
may  not  exceed  the  crop  acreage  base 
of  such  commodities. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion to  Implement  limited  cross  com- 
pliance under  the  provision  in  current 
law  will  have  a  disastrous  impact  on 
the  n^.  extra-long  staple  cotton  in- 
dustry by  drastically  reducing  produc- 
tion in  the  face  of  rapidly  expanding 
domestic  and  export  demand.  Also,  a 
very  successful,  producer-financed, 
export  development  program  will  be 
virtually  destroyed. 

Objective  management  of  agricultur- 
al commodity  programs,  in  light  of 
current  supply-demand  statistics  and 
concern  over  reducing  the  Federal 
budget  deficit,  may  dictate  the  Secre- 
tary's decision  to  require  limited  cross 
compliance.  I  will  reserve  judgment  on 
that  question  until  additional  informa- 
tion is  available.  However,  what  con- 
cerns me  is  an  "across-the-board"  deci- 
sion, as  this  one  clearly  is,  affecting  sdl 
program  crops,  that  produces  an  obvi- 
ously imwarranted  and  indefensible 
result.  Specifically,  if  this  decision  is 
fuUy  implemented,  extra-long  staple 
cotton  exports  will  be  reduced.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  intentially  trying  to 
lower  exports  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton.  But  that  will  be  the  practical 
result  of  his  decision,  because  it  does 
not  allow  for  differences  that  can  and 
do  exist  among  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Reagan 
administration  understands  the  impor- 
tance of  trade  to  all  U.S.  industries,  es- 
pecially agriculture.  And  I  believe 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  sort  out 
the  issues  regarding  U.S.  access  to  for- 
eign markets.  That  is  why  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  administration  supports  the 
implementation  of  programs  resulting 
in  the  reduction  of  exports.  I  believe 
the  situation  with  extra-long  staple 
cotton  and  limited  cross  compliance  is 
simply  a  combination  of  conditions  not 
specifically  examined  in  1985  during 
the  most  comprehensive  overhaul  of 
farm  legislation  in  more  than  50  years. 
To  avoid  this  outcome  legislation  is 
needed  to  exempt  producers  of  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  from  limited  cross 
compliance  rules. 

The  extra-long  staple  cotton  situa- 
tion is  unique  in  contemporary  U.S. 
agriculture.  Domestic  consumption  is 
up  and  exports  have  increased  mark- 
edly in  each  of  the  past  3  years. 
Fueled  by  competitive  prices  and  a 
producer-financed  development  pro- 
gram, exports  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton  increased  from  12,500  bales  in 
1982  to  85.000  bales  in  1984.  Export 
commitments  for  the  1985  marketing 
year  have  already  reached  99,500 
bales.  At  this  time  in  the  1984  market- 
ing year  export  commitments  were 
only  77,400  bales.  And  exports  for  the 
1986  will  be  even  higher.  At  this  time 
last  year  outstanding  sales  for  the 
1985  crop  were  19.000  bales,  but  for 
the  1986  crop  outstanding  sales  today 
are  25,300  bales,  a  33  percent  Increase. 


One  of  the  primary  factors  in  this 
successful  export  effort  has  been  the 
significant  increase  in  the  production 
and  availability  of  high  quality  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  in  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  1983,  foreign  mills 
were  reluctant  to  buy  U.S.  extra-long 
staple  cotton  because  of  limited  sup- 
plies. U.S.  production  averaged  only 
87,000  bales  per  year  in  the  10  years 
preceding  1983  and,  after  deducting 
45,000  to  55,000  bales  for  domestic  use, 
supplies  available  for  export  were  se- 
verely limited.  The  increases  in  pro- 
duction in  1984  and  1985  gave  credibil- 
ity to  U.S.  producers'  commitment  to 
be  reliable  suppliers. 

The  1985  National  Base  Acreage  for 
extra-long  staple  cotton  was  65,872 
acres.  However,  producers  responding 
to  expanding  export  demand  planted 
83,000  acres,  of  which  only  31,216 
acres  or  35.4  percent  were  enrolled  in 
the  price  support  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates 
98,000  acres  have  been  planted  in  1986. 
The  National  base  acreage  for  1986  is 
approximately  75,000  acres,  and  the 
proportion  of  nonprogram  acres  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1985. 

About  95  percent  of  extra-long 
staple  cotton  is  grown  by  producers 
with  much  larger  established  upland 
cotton  acreage  bases.  Since  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  farm  economy  dic- 
tates a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
major-crop  producing  farmers— includ- 
ing upland  cotton  producers— will  par- 
ticipate in  Federal  support  programs, 
limited  cross  compliance  rules  will  pre- 
vent extra-long  staple  cotton  produc- 
ers from  planting  the  acreage  they 
otherwise  would  and  acreage  needed 
to  supply  current  and  expected  foreign 
demand.  Due  to  the  difference  be- 
tween "program  base  acres"  and 
"acres  actually  planted,"  a  limited 
cross  compliance  rule  this  year  would 
have  prevented  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  extra-long  staple  cotton  crop  from 
being  planted.  Consequently,  export 
markets  for  U.S.  extra-long  staple 
cotton,  that  have  been  developed  at 
great  cost  to  the  industry,  would  be 
lost  because  foreign  buyers  would  turn 
to  more  dependable  sources  in  Egypt 
and  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  outcome 
must  be  prevented.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  avoid  such  an  impact 
on  the  extra-long  staple  cotton  indus- 
try and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
it.« 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 

BuROiCK,  Mr.   Grassley,  Mrs. 

Hawkins,   and   Mr.   Murkow- 

SKi): 
S.  2723.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  restore  lim- 
ited circulation  second-class  rates  of 
postage  for  copies  of  a  publication 
mailed  to  counties  adjacent  to  the 
county  of  publication,  and  for  other 


purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

RORAI.  NTWSPAmt  FKXSESVATIOM  ACT 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
partially  restore  the  limited  circula- 
tion postal  rate  which  was  recently 
eliminated  in  the  consolidated  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1985. 
That  rate  allowed  newspapers  and 
other  publications  to  mail  at  a  less  ex- 
pensive postal  rate  if  and  only  if  they 
circulated  less  than  5,000  copies  of 
their  publication  out  of  the  county  of 
publication.  The  act  repealed  section 
4358(g)  of  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

This  elimination  has  caused  unin- 
tended havoc  to  community  newspa- 
pers not  only  in  Alaska  but  through- 
out the  United  States,  particularly 
those  located  on  or  near  county  lines. 
As  we  all  know  well,  these  small  news- 
papers play  a  crucial  role  in  the  rural 
areas  of  America,  and  in  many  areas 
are  the  sole  source  of  local  news  and 
essential  information.  As  such,  they 
are  the  bedrock  upon  which  our  infor- 
mation system  rests,  and  their  impor- 
tance to  their  communities  and  to  the 
Nation  is  without  question. 

Although  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  and  its  members  under- 
stand the  need  for  and  support  our 
effort  to  balance  the  budget,  they 
have  asked  for  relief  from  the  unin- 
tended devastation  that  has  hit  the 
many  small  newspapers  that  cover 
more  than  one  county.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  limited  circulation  rate  to- 
tally by  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  was  the  vehicle  which  caused  this 
unintended  negative  impact. 

According  to  press  reports,  a  nimiber 
of  local  newspapers  have  already 
ceased  publication  because  of  the  lack 
of  ability  of  rural  newspapers  to  pro- 
vide outside-of-county  papers.  For  In- 
stance, according  to  the  June  18  issue 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  the 
Robertson  County  Review  folded  on 
June  5.  1986.  Although  a  number  of 
reasons  were  given  for  the  paper's 
demise— as  is  always  the  case  in  these 
situations— first  on  the  list  was  the 
high  cost  of  mailing.  The  paper's 
demise  has  left  Robertson  County, 
KY,  without  a  local  newspaper.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  this  repeated  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

While  our  concern  was  and  has  been 
to  see  that  large  conunercial  publica- 
tions are  not  subsidized  by  the  taxpay- 
ers during  these  times  of  massive 
budget  deficits,  the  rural  press  should 
not  be  included  among  that  group. 
Their  key  role  in  disseminating  local 
information  is  simply  too  important  to 
tamper  with.  This  role  has  historically 
been  recognized  by  Congress  and  is  a 
cornerstone  of  this  Nation's  postal 
policies. 

Indeed,  a  recent  study  of  preferred 
rates  by  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 


has  shown  that  low  postal  rates  for 
small-town  newspapers— specifically 
the  in-county  rate— is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  programs,  and  was  de- 
signed, and  I  quote  from  the  study,  to 
give  "local  media  outlets  a  slight  com- 
petitive boost  in  a  communications 
system  with  strong  nationalizing  ten- 
dencies." It  is  also  a  policy,  and  again  I 
quote  from  the  study,  "designed  to 
protect  rural  culture  from  armihila- 
tion  by  urban  institutions  and  values." 

This  bill  would  restore  the  rate,  but 
only  for  copies  destined  for  counties 
adjacent  to  the  county  of  publication. 
This,  I  believe,  would  correct  the  un- 
foreseen result  of  that  Reconciliation 
Act  action  on  the  small  yet  significant 
number  of  rural  papers  that  serve  resi- 
dents in  multiple  counties  the  Recon- 
ciliation Act  will  still  result  in  a  sav- 
ings of  roughly  $30  million  a  year  be- 
giiming  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

I  want  everyone  to  be  aware,  howev- 
er, that  the  reauthorization  will  add 
approximately  $9.3  million  to  the  obli- 
gation of  General  Treasury.  However, 
knowing  our  responsibility  to  achiev- 
ing a  balanced  budget  my  bill  will  put 
a  cap  on  the  number  of  publications 
that  can  be  sent  at  the  subsidized  "in- 
county"  rate.  This  would  mean  that 
the  wealthy  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines of  the  metropolitan  areas  would 
no  longer  receive  the  lucrative  but  not 
essential  Government  largess.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
this  will  save  $14  million  in  the 
second-class  rate  category. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal which  would  give  needed  relief 
to  one  of  this  country's  treasures.  I 
call  it  The  Rural  Newspaper  Preserva- 
tion Act.* 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Stevens. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
rural  Americans. 

Affordable  newspaper  postal  rates 
are  important  for  the  rural  newspa- 
pers, but  more  importantly  they're 
vital  for  the  readers  of  those  papers. 

While  city  papers  are  able  to  offer 
door  to  door  delivery,  the  majority  of 
rural  newspaper  subscribers  receive 
their  papers  through  the  mail. 

In  recent  years,  newspaper  subscrib- 
ers in  rural  areas  have  been  subjected 
to  more  than  their  share  of  postal  in- 
creases. 

These  small  journals  cannot  contin- 
ue to  absorb  further  postal  increases 
and  remain  in  business. 

This  would  be  a  great  loss  for  those 
living  in  the  rural  sections  of  our 
Nation. 

While  we  were  able  to  retain  the  rev- 
enue foregone  postal  funding  at 
present  levels  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget,  the  out  of  county  limited  cir- 
culation rates  for  newspapers  was 
eliminated  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  adopted  earlier  this 
year. 


Senator  Stevens  added  an  amend- 
ment to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  to  restore  special  adjoining 
county  rates. 

Unfortunately  the  House  objected 
and  it  was  dropped  from  the  bill. 

It  is  vital  that  these  adjoining  coun- 
try postal  rates  be— restored  to  assure 
continuing  and  reliable  newspaper 
service  our  neighbors  in  rural  America. 

Our  rural  citizens  have  the  same 
right  to  know  what  is  happening  in 
their  communities,  their  State,  their 
Nation  and  around  the  world  as  their 
urban  counterparts.  Local  newspapers 
also  bind  a  community  together.  They 
are  the  voice  of  the  people  closest  to 
the  people  and  represent  the  earliest, 
and  some  would  argue  the  most  repre- 
sentative example  of  our  first  amend- 
ment freedom  of  speech. 

By'  assuring  reasonable  postal  rates 
for  these  newspapers,  we  assure  the 
continuation  of  a  vital  and  historically 
important  force  in  our  national  life— 
the  conununity  press. 

This  bill  Mr.  President,  would  re- 
store special  postal  rates  for  newspa- 
per delivery  to  adjoining  counties  for 
papers  with  up  to  5,000  subscribers. 

This  bill  returns  these  postal  rates 
to  their  prebudget  reconciliation  num- 
bers. It  quite  simply  restores  the 
needed  and  necessary  status  quo. 

Mr.  President,  this  not  only  a  matter 
of  fairness  to  rural  newspapers,  it  is  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  commitment  of 
this  body  to  the  people's  fundamental 
right  to  know.* 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  January  4. 
1987,  as  "National  Bowling  Week";  to 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RATIONAL  BOWLING  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  pro- 
claims the  week  beginning  January  4, 
1987  as  "National  Bowling  Week." 

Since  becoming  part  of  om-  Ameri- 
can recreational  life,  bowling  has 
become  one  of  the  most  popular 
sports.  It  enjoys  widespread  public 
participation. 

What  is  particularly  impressive 
about  bowling  is  that  it  reflects  that 
we  are  a  Nation  made  up  of  a  mosaic 
of  nationalities.  Many  immigrants 
brought  from  their  home  country  to 
America  forms  of  bowling.  Prom  the 
British  contribution  of  skittles  or  nine 
pins  to  the  Italian  contribution  of 
bocci  ball,  bowling  has  become  a  virtu- 
al melting  pot  of  cultures. 

With  participation  by  several  mil- 
lions each  year,  bowling  has  no  preju- 
dice with  respect  to  size  or  shape.  It 
can  be  enjoyed  by  everyone,  in  big 
cities  as  well  as  small  towns.  It  can  be 
an  individual  activity,  a  family  outing 
or  an  organized  community  effort. 
Furthermore,  not  only  does  bowling 
have  a  recreational  value,  but  it  is  also 
a  very  useful  form  of  exercise. 


I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  Joint 
resolution.* 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  Ixlmself,  Bir. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy,   Mr.    Kerry,    Mr.    HoL- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  FoRO,  Mr.  Wasnke. 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Eagleton.  Bir. 
Chiles,    Mr.    Thurmond,    BCr. 
Humphrey,     Mr.     BoscHwnz, 
Mr.   Exon,   Mr.   Nickles,   Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, and  Mr.  Metzenbaum): 
S.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate March  1987  as  the  "Month  of 
Developmentally  Disabled  Persons;"  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MONTH  OF  OEVELOPICXNTALLT  DISABLED 
PERSONS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  recognition  of  the  month 
of  March  1987  as  the  "Month  of  De- 
velopmentally Disabled  Persons."  I  am 
joined  by  26  other  Senators,  including 
our  majority  leader.  Senator  Dole, 
and  both  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped,  Mr. 
Weicker  and  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Developmental  disabilities  affect 
nearly  4  million  childien  and  adults  in 
the  United  States.  These  disabilities 
result  in  lifelong  substantial  limita- 
tions of  major  activities  such  as  self- 
care,  mobility,  self-direction,  the  ca- 
pacity for  independent  living,  and  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency.  Developmental 
disabilities  are  attributed  to  chronic 
mental  and/or  physical  impairments 
manifested  before  the  age  of  22. 

Persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities require  a  combination  and  se- 
quence of  special  interdisciplinary  or 
generic  services  and  treatment  for 
their  entire  lives.  Due  to  the  severity 
of  their  disabilities,  developmentally 
disabled  persons  need  to  have  individ- 
ually planned  and  coordinated  serv- 
ices. 

We  are  introducing  this  resolution  in 
order  to  educate  the  general  public 
about  the  potential  and  special  needs 
of  persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities. In  addition,  professional  person- 
nel, parents,  amd  concerned  citizens 
deserve  to  be  recognized  for  their  con- 
tribution in  serving  this  population.  It 
is  our  hope  that  commemoration  of  a 
"Month  of  E>evelopmentally  Disabled 
Persons"  will  serve  as  a  vehicle  to 
achieve  both  goals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks,  and  I  urge  the  prompt 
approval  of  this  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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BJ.  Rb.  389 


Whereas  there  are  3,900,000  children  and 
sdulU  with  developmental  disabilities  in  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  such  persons  have  severe  chronic 
disabilities  attributed  to  mental  or  physical 
impairment  which  begin  early  in  life  and 
result  in  substantial  limitations  in  major  life 
activities  such  as  self  care,  mobility,  lan- 
guage, learning,  and  self  direction; 

Whereas  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities need  Interdisciplinary  or  generic 
■ervtoe  and  treatment  for  extended  periods 
or  their  lives; 

Whereas  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities have  the  capability  to  become  more 
independent  and  economically  self  suffi- 
cient: 

Whereas  the  services  and  expertise  provid- 
ed by  professional  personnel,  parents,  and 
ooDoemed  citizens  enable  persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities  to  participate  more 
freely  in  education,  employment  and  com- 
munity living: 

Whereas  increasingly  more  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities  are  living  in  the 
community  enabling  them  to  live  less  re- 
stricted lives:  and 

Whereas  through  increased  national 
awareness  of  such  programs,  the  public  wlU 
better  understand  the  potential  and  needs 
of  persons  with  developmental  disabilities: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it: 

Aesolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativeM  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  auenMed,  That  May  1987  is 
designated  as  the  "Month  of  Oevelopmen- 
tally  Disabled  Persons"  and  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  all  Federal.  State,  and 
local  government  officials  to  observe  the 
month  with  appropriate  programs  and  ac- 
ttvlUes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  TSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stxvkns]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  725,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  during  fiscal  years 
1986. 1987,  1988,  1989,  and  1990. 

S.  SIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garii,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NiCKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  812,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  to 
authorize  controls  on  the  export  of 
capital  from  the  United  States, 
s.  isaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hkcht,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLKS]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1322.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Geo- 
thermal  Steam  Act  of  1970. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolk.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  LKVnf  ]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1486,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act. 
ass4s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2345,  a  bill  to  Improve  counseling,  edu- 


cation,  and   services   relating   to   ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome. 

8.  a44S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2446,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  enforce  certain 
food  labeling  requirements  for  pack- 
aged foods  sold  by  certain  restaurants. 

S.  34SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2455,  a  bill  entitled  the  "National 
Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Act." 

S.  24T9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Hecht],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2497,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  39  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  to  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  interest  on  overdue  pay- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  asso 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Httmphret]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2630,  a  bill  to  increase 
Government  economy  and  efficiency 
and  to  reduce  the  deficit  by  imple- 
menting certain  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey 
on  Cost  Control  to  strengthen  the  au- 
diting of  £>epartment  of  Defense 
transportation  bills,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  STSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
luunes  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2730,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  that  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination against  handicapped  indi- 
viduals shall  apply  to  air  carriers. 

SXMATX  JOnCT  RBSOLUTION  3 S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaxtm. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  GLonf],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  352.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  beginning 
September  7,  1986.  as  "Gaucher's  Dis- 
ease Awareness  Week." 

SKIfATE  JOINT  RXSOLUTION  367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kasten]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
367,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  31,  1986,  as  "National  Kidney 
Program  Day." 

smATi  jonrr  resolution  sse 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Dodd,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 


[Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator  from  Bfaine 
[Mr.  MrrcHSLL],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpsoh].  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautsn- 
berg].  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
RtniMAN],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Garn],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Boschwitz],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Dobcenici],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[B4r.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Evans],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  386.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  October  6,  1986,  as 
"National  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Day." 

SENATZ  CONCniUtXNT  RESOLtmON  145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
.  5,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  encour- 
age State  and  local  governments  and 
local  educational  agencies  to  require 
quality  daily  physical  education  pro- 
grams for  all  children  from  kindergar- 
ten through  grade  12. 

SEIfATE  CONCUHREWT  RKSOLUTION  147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
147,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
monkeys  known  as  the  Silver  Spring 
Monkeys  should  be  transferred  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to 
the  custody  of  Primarily  Primates, 
Inc.,  animal  sanctuary  in  San  Antonio, 
TX. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1B4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  154, 
a  concurrent  resolution  concerning  the 
Soviet  Union's  persecution  of  members 
of  the  Ulcrainian  and  other  public  Hel- 
sinlti  Monitoring  Groups. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  43S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [BSr. 
Kerry],  and  the  Senator  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Eagleton]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  435.  a 
resolution  to  recognize  Mr.  Eugene 
Lang  for  his  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cation and  the  lives  of  disadvantaged 
young  people. 


AMXNDICENT  NO.  3340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ddrenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuRKOwsKi]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  2240  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  S.  2701,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  policy  for 
the  United  States  in  opposition  to  the 
system  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMEIfSMENT  NO.  337S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  2275 
proposed  to  S.  2638.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  mUitary  personnel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
to  revise  and  improve  military  com- 
pensation programs,  to  improve  de- 
fense procurement  procedures,  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary Installations  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  nation- 
al security  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3400 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  2400  proposed  to  S. 
2638,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise  and 
improve  military  compensation  pro- 
grams, to  improve  defense  procure- 
ment procedures,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rollings]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  amendment  No.  2400  pro- 
posed to  S.  2638.  supra. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 158— RELATING  TO 
RECENT  ELECTION  FRAUD  IN 
MEXICO 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
and  Mr.  Oramm)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Rb.  158 
Whereas  the  great  nation  of  Mexico  has 
been  pursuing  its  long-range  commitment  to 
popular  democracy  since  the  revolution  be- 
tween 1910  and  1929: 

Whereas  the  United  States  understands 
and  supports  the  Mexican  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize its  political  party  system: 


Whereas  the  municipal  and  gubernatorial 
elections,  throughout  Mexico  beginning 
with  the  July  6,  1986,  elections  in  Chihua- 
hua and  lasting  until  December  1986  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  reflect  the  Mexican 
people's  desire  for,  and  the  commitment  of 
the  Government  of  Mexico  to,  fostering  the 
growth  of  democratic  Institutions; 

Whereas  1226  gubernatorial,  deputy,  and 
city  council  seats  between  August  3,  1986, 
and  December  7, 1986,  will  be  decided  by  na- 
tional and  popular  self-determination  and 
democracy; 

Whereas  President  de  la  Madrid  has 
pledged  that  elections  in  Mexico  should  be 
clean  and  "morally  renovated"  and  has  an- 
nounced a  top-level  review  of  charges  of 
fraud  in  the  July  1986  elections  in  Chihua- 
hua; 

Whereas  the  mid-term  municipal  elections 
in  December  1984  led  to  Mexican  and  inter- 
national accusations  of  massive  fraud  and 
bribery  and  resulted  in  damaging  this  proud 
nation's  status  as  a  democratic  leader  in 
Latin  American  countries  that  claim  that 
their  political  systems  are  responding  to 
social  pressures  through  democratic  change; 

Whereas  at  least  three  people  and  possi- 
bly as  many  as  eleven  were  killed  and  scores 
injured  in  January  1986  when  protests 
against  alleged  fraud  in  municipal  elections 
forced  police  to  move  against  demonstra- 
tors; 

Whereas  it  has  been  documented  that 
over  1,000  incidents  of  fraud  in  14  hours— 
from  ballot  box  stuffing  to  disappearances 
of  election  officials  have  been  reported; 

Whereas  the  Mexican  and  international 
press  has  widely  reported  the  July  6th  elec- 
tions in  Chihuahua  as  replete  with  ballot- 
stuffing,  fraudulent  voter  lists,  and  ejecting 
Judges  from  the  polling  places; 

Whereas  the  Catholic  Church  has  Issued  a 
homily  stating  that  "we  denounce  the  lies, 
fraud,  the  deliberate  delaying  of  voting,  the 
predominance  of  public  force,  the  supplant- 
ing of  individuals,  the  blackmaU,  and  the 
threats  and  all  the  arbitrary  acts  that  took 
place"  on  July  6,  1986; 

Whereas  the  people  of  Chihuahua  have 
fUled  the  streets,  attended  rallies,  partici- 
pated in  hunger  strikes,  and  actively  demon- 
strated their  attempU  to  nullify  the  fraudu- 
lent elections; 

Whereas  American  tourists  and  citizens 
have  been  warned  to  be  careful  in  traveling 
through  Juarez  as  Mexican  troops  have 
marched  into  this  city  to  quell  the  demon- 
strations protesting  election  fraud; 

Whereas  opening  the  predominantly  one- 
party  system  in  Mexico  to  greater  democrat- 
ic freedoms  can  only  increase  the  interna- 
tional support  for  addressing  serious  trade 
and  debt  problems;  and 

Whereas  the  political,  social,  and  econom- 
ic sUbUlty  of  Mexico  is  inextricably  inter- 
twined with  the  United  SUtes  as  events  in 
one  country  increasingly  influence  the 
other  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  (a)  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  longstanding 
friendship  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  Is  best  served  by  the  commitment  of 
these  coimtries  to  condemning  electoral 
fraud,  preserving  democratic  freedoms,  and 
openly  'f««^i««<ng  the  Issues  of  importance 
to  both  countries. 

(b)  Placing  the  highest  priority  on  this 
commitment,  the  Congress  hereby— 

(1)  stresses  that  President  Reagan  and 
President  de  la  BCadrid  should  discuss  at 
their  meeting  in  August  the  progress  of 
Mexico  in  opening  up  its  predominantly 


one-party  system  to  greater  democratic  free- 
doms, address  the  need  to  cooperate  on  the 
growing  drug  problem,  and  directly  discuss 
the  July  6th  election  In  Chihuahua: 

(2)  urges  the  President  of  Mexico  to  live 
up  to  his  pledge  to  achieve  "morally  ren- 
ovated" elections  in  the  remaining  1,226 
seats  scheduled  for  State  and  municipal 
elections  from  August  until  December, 

(3)  encourages  President  de  la  Madrid  to 
nullify  the  fraudulent  elections  in  Chlhuar 
hua  which  took  place  on  July  6, 1986,  and  to 
schedule  new  elections  monitored  by  a 
newly  created  internal  nonpartisan  commit- 
tee to  demonstrate  his  commitment  to  a 
free  and  fair  vote. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  few  statements 
made  by  the  Catholic  Church  discuss- 
ing a  specific  political  situation  in  an 
unnamed  country: 

The  churches  will  remain  closed  today  "as 
a  sign  of  protest,  as  a  loud  cry  on  our  part 
for  those  whose  eyes  remain  blindfolded  or 
who  have  been  blinded  by  their  own  guilt." 

"We  energetically  denounce  the  shameful 
acts  that  took  place  on  election  day  ...  we 
denounce  the  lies,  fraud,  the  deliberate  de- 
laying of  voting,  the  predominance  of  public 
force,  the  supplanting  of  individuals,  the 
blackmail,  the  threats  and  all  arbitrary  acts 
that  took  place  on  that  day." 

Where  is  the  Catholic  Church 
making  these  statements?  A  student  of 
history  might  guess  El  Salvador. 
Recent  world  events  might  point 
toward  the  Philippines.  Current  news- 
paper accounts  might  implicate  a  Cen- 
tral American  country  struggling  for 
democracy.  Future  newspapers  could 
carry  this  scenario  for  South  Africa  or 
Chile.  Where  is  this,  you  might  ask? 
This  is  in  the  border  state  of  Chihua- 
hua, located  in  the  north  of  Mexico. 
Independent  civic  groups  and  hun- 
dreds of  volimteers  have  documented 
fraud  in  what  they  claim  to  be  more 
than  one-third  of  the  polling  places  in 
Jaurez.  The  Catholic  Church,  from 
which  I  Just  quoted,  has  been  increas- 
ingly critical  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. They  have  bluntly  told  Catho- 
lics they  have  a  moral  duty  to  demand 
clean  government.  They  have  candidly 
told  the  government  that  the  cheating 
in  Chihuahua  constitutes  a  "social 
sin."  They  have  threatened  to  close 
the  churches  In  protest. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  previously  at- 
tempted to  address  this  problem.  On 
Jime  26.  I  introduced  a  resolution 
asking  President  de  la  Madrid  to  ap- 
point a  nonpartisan  commission  com- 
prised of  Mexicans  of  aU  political  par- 
ties to  monitor  the  elections  in 
Mexico.  On  July  6,  the  elections  in 
Chihuahua  were  marred  by  fraud  in 
the  most  bitterly  fought  state  election 
in  recent  Mexican  history.  The  Mexi- 
can press  reported  my  resolution  to  be 
meddling  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Mexico  by  sending  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  monitor  the  elections.  This  is 
simply  inaccurate.  I  have  written  Sen- 
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ator  Riva  Palacio.  leader  of  the  Mexi- 
can Senate,  to  explain  this  issue. 

I  rise  today  to  articulate  three  im- 
portant goals.  First  of  all.  to  establish 
more  effective  and  constructive  diplo- 
matic channels  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  written  to  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Riva  Palacio  in  the 
Mexican  Senate)  to  explain  and  clarify 
my  first  resolution.  I  believe  he  mis- 
takenly thought  it  included  interna- 
tional observers.  Sharing  a  2,000  mile 
border,  400  miles  along  Arizona,  re- 
quires honest  and  constructive  diplo- 
macy. We  need  to  continually  discuss, 
debate,  compromise,  cooperate,  and 
collaborate  in  formulating  policy  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  We  will  occa- 
sionally disagree,  but  we  must  work  to- 
gether. Our  two  countries  are  increas- 
ingly effected  by  social,  political,  and 
economic  factors. 

Second  by  resorting  to  fraudulent 
activities  witnessed  by  thousands  of 
voters  and  hundreds  of  reporters  the 
Mexican  Government  risks  heightened 
dissent  at  home.  Furthermore,  they 
risk  criticism  from  abroad.  And  they 
risk  eroding  support  from  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Erosion  of  domestic  support 
and  international  confidence  compli- 
cates Mexico's  efforts  to  solve  its  wors- 
ening economic  problems.  This  hurts 
Mexico's  ability  to  obtain  relief  from 
foreign  debt.  This  erodes  their  efforts 
to  bolster  trade.  I  am  hopeful  that  fair 
and  free  elections  will  demonstrate 
their  courage  and  conviction  in  the 
Mexican  system.  This  can  only  assist 
our  neighbors  in  solving  their  domes- 
tic and  international  economic  prob- 
lems. Cheating  only  undermines  inter- 
national confidence  precisely  when  it 
is  most  needed. 

Third,  this  is  not  an  endorsement  of 
one  party  over  another,  as  some  re- 
porters in  the  Mexican  press  might 
claim.  This  is  an  attempt  to  support 
fair  and  honest  elections  and  condemn 
fraud.  Regardless  of  who  wins,  the 
Mexican  people  will  benefit  by  ensur- 
ing that  their  political  will  is  reflected 
by  elected  leaders. 

As  a  matter  of  foreign  policy,  the 
stability  of  Mexico  ranks  second  only 
to  the  Soviet  strategic  balance  in  sig- 
nificance to  Americans  in  the  next 
decade.  American  foreign  policy  must 
remain  true,  consistent  and  fair.  When 
we  discuss  fair  elections,  we  must  en- 
courage all  our  friends  to  be  accounta- 
ble. That  is  why  this  resolution  is  both 
constructive  and  timely.  President  de 
la  Madrid  will  meet  in  mid-August 
with  President  Reagan.  As  Mexico  dis- 
cusses its  international  trade  and  for- 
eign debt  problems,  we  must  ensure 
that  fair  elections  are  discussed  in  an 
open  and  frank  manner.  Congress  can 
send  a  very  important  message  to  both 
Presidents.  This  resolution  recognizes 
the  great  nation  of  Mexico  as  a  long- 
standing friend  and  ally.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  ignore  their  recent 
electoral  fraud  and  corruption  with 


silent  diplomacy.  This  resolution  sup- 
ports democratic  principles  and  fair 
elections  in  Mexico  for  all  of  its  citi- 


zens. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  460— AU- 
THORIZING REPRESENTATION 
BY  THE  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dole,  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Byro)  submitted  the 
foUowing  resolution;  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  460 

Whereas,  in  the  matter  of  Smith  v.  Ellis, 
et  al..  miscellaneous  numbered  175-86,  pend- 
ing in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  one  of  the  parties  has  obtained  a 
subpoena  for  the  deposition  testimony  of 
Robert  White,  Administrative  Assistant  to 
Senator  Pete  Wilson,  and  for  the  production 
of  documents  by  him  at  the  deposition,  and 
another  of  the  parties  has  stated  an  inten- 
tion to  request  a  subpoena  for  the  deposi- 
tion testimony  of  Senator  Wilson: 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(aK2)  of  the  Ethics  in  (government  Act 
of  1978,  2  U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c(aH2) 
(1982),  the  Senate  may  dirct  its  counsel  to 
represent  Members  and  employees  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  subpoenas  issued  to 
them  in  their  official  capacities: 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under  the 
control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  by  Rule  VI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  Senator  shall  absent 
himself  from  the  service  of  the  Senate  with- 
out leave: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
of  Members  or  employees  of  the  Senate  is  or 
may  be  needful  for  use  in  any  court  for  the 
promotion  of  Justice,  the  Senate  will  take 
such  action  as  will  promote  the  end  of  Jus- 
tice consistent  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Pete 
Wilson.  Robert  White  and  any  other  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  who  may  be  asked  to 
testify  or  to  produce  documents  in  the  case 
of  Smith  V.  Ellis,  et  al. 

(2)  That  Senator  Wilson  is  authorized  to 
testify  In  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Ellis,  et  al.. 
except  when  his  attendance  at  the  Senate  is 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  legisla- 
tive duties  and  except  concerning  matters 
about  which  a  privilege  against  disclosure 
should  be  asserted. 

(3)  That  Robert  White  and  any  other  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  to  whom  a  subpoena 
may  be  Issued  are  authorized  to  testify  and 
to  produce  documents  in  the  case  of  Smith 
V.  Ellis,  et  al.,  except  concerning  matters 
about  which  a  privilege  against  disclosure 
should  be  asserted. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  461-RELA- 
TTVE  TO  RULE  39  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dole)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to: 


S.  Res.  4«1 

Resolved,  That  If  a  Member  who  to  pre- 
cluded from  foreign  travel  by  the  provtoions 
of  Rule  39  is  appointed  as  delegate  to  an  of- 
ficial conference  to  be  attended  by  Members 
of  the  Senate,  then  the  appointment  of  that 
individual  shall  constitute  an  authorization 
by  the  Senate  and  the  individual  will  not  be 
deemed  in  violation  of  Rule  39. 

Sec.  2.  This  resolution  shall  be  applicable 
only  until  November  30.  1986. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 


SPECTTER  (AND  HEINZ) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2555 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  SPECTTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heinz)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  2638)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise 
and  improve  defense  procurement  pro- 
cedures, to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
makes  available,  under  current  authority, 
from  the  funds  available  in  the  Army  Indus- 
trial Fund.  $25,000,000  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  be  used  to  implement  immediately, 
or  to  transfer  to  another  appropriation  ac- 
count in  this  Act  to  be  used  to  implement 
immediately,  the  progi^am  proposed  by  the 
Department  in  its  letter  of  August  30,  1985, 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  and  Logistics,  to  rehabilitate 
and  convert  current  steam  generating  plants 
at  defense  facilities  in  the  United  States  to 
coal  burning  facilities  in  order  to  achieve  a 
coal  consumption  target  of  1,600,000  short 
tons  of  coal  per  year  above  current  con- 
sumption levels  at  Department  of  Defense 
facilities  in  the  United  States  by  fiscal  year 
1994:  Provided,  That  anthracite  or  bitumi- 
nous coal  shall  be  the  source  of  energy  at 
such  installations:  Provided  further.  Ttiat 
during  the  implementation  of  this  proposal, 
the  amount  of  anthracite  coal  purchased  by 
the  Department  shall  remain  at  least  at  the 
current  purchase  level,  302,000  short  tons. 


LEAHY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2556 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  LEAHY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment add  the  following  section: 

Sec.  .  No  funds  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure through  Section  6  of  this  Title  for 


assistance  for  the  Nlcaragiian  Democratic 
Restotance  may  be  obligated  or  expended  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  any 
other  intelligence  agency  or  entity  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


BENTSEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2557 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill,  add  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  .  Community  Planning  Assistance. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  use  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1987  to  provide  planning  as- 
sistance to  local  communities  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  financial  resources 
available  to  the  community  (by  grant  or 
otherwise)  are  Inadequate.  The  Secretary 
may  use  such  funds  to  assist  communities 
located  near  newly  established  homeports 
under  the  Naval  Strategic  Dispersal  Pro- 
gram at  Ingleside,  Texas  and  other  Gulf 
Coast  sites.  For  fiscal  year  1987,  not  to 
exceed  $200,P00  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose at  Gulf  Coast  sites. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2558 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  modified: 

At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SECTION  .  MILITARY  IMPACT  STATEMENT  BY  THE 
JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  ON  U.S.  NON- 
COMPLIANCE WITH  EXISTING  STRATE- 
GIC OFFENSIVE  ARMS  AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  Not  later  than  October  1,  1986:  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report.  In  both  classi- 
fied and  unclassified  versions,  containing  a 
detailed  assessment,  Including  the  Individ- 
ual views  of  each  of  the  chiefs,  of  the  mili- 
tary Impacts  on  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  possible  military  re- 
sponses of  the  Soviet  Union  to  an  American 
decision  to  no  longer  comply  with  major 
provisions  of  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  limitation  agreements.  Including  the 
central  numerical  sublimits  on  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles  contained  In  the 
SALT  II  accord.  This  assessment  shall  con- 
centrate on  possible  Soviet  military  re- 
sponses during  the  period  between  fiscal 
year  1987  and  fiscal  year  1996,  inclusive,  and 
shall  address,  among  other  considerations, 
the  following: 

(1)  the  Impact  on  the  ability  of  U.S.  stra- 
tegic forces  to  accomplish  their  nuclear  de- 
terrent mission,  including  the  impacts  on 
the  survivability  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  and 
on  the  ability  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  to 
achieve  required  damage  expectancies 
against  Soviet  targets,  of  any  expansion  of 
Soviet  military  capabilities  undertaken  in 
response  to  a  U.S.  decision  to  abandon  com- 
pliance with  extoting  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements; 

(2)  the  additional  cost  to  the  United 
States,  above  currently  projected  military 
expenditures  for  those  periods  for  which 
such  budget  projections  are  available,  of  re- 
search, development,  production,  deploy- 
ment, and  annual  operations  and  support 
for  any  additional  strategic  forces  required 
to  counter  any  expansion  in  Soviet  military 
capabilities  undertaken  In  response  to  a  U.S. 
decision  to  abandon  compliance  with  exist- 
ing strategic  offensive  arms  agreements; 


(3)  under  average  annual  real  growth  pro- 
jections In  defense  spending  of  0%,  1%,  2%, 
and  3%,  the  percent  of  the  annual  defense 
budget  in  each  year  between  FY  1987  and 
FT  1996  which  would  be  consumed  by  in- 
creased U.S.  strategic  forces  needed  to 
counter  the  Soviet  force  expansions; 

(4)  the  military  impacts  on  U.S.  national 
security  of  the  diversion  the  funds  Indentl- 
fled  In  subsection  (a)(2)  away  from  non-stra- 
tegic defense  programs  and  to  strategic  pro- 
grams to  counter  expanded  Soviet  strategic 
capabilities,  including  the  military  Impacts 
of  such  a  diversion  on  the  ability  of  U.S. 
conventional  forces  to  meet  the  nation's 
specific  non-nuclear  defense  conunltments 
as  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  and  under  the  1960  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  with 
Japan: 

(5)  in  addition,  this  report  shall  address 
the  military  Implications  for  the  U.S.  of  de- 
termined Soviet  violations  of  offensive  arms 
control  agreements. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  none  of  the  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated by  this  or  any  other  act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  prospective  studies  and  analyses  to 
be  accomplished  by  Individual  civilian  con- 
tractors or  civilian  contractor  entitles,  after 
October  1,  1986,  If  the  report  mandated  in 
subsection  (a)  has  not  been  received  by  the 
Congress:  and, 

(c)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  on  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  after  October  1,  1986.  shall  cease  to 
have  effect  upon  the  receipt  by  Congress  of 
the  report  mandated  in  subsection  (a). 


GOLDWATER  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
2559  THROUGH  2561 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  CxOLDWATER  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2341  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

Amendkent  No.  2559 
Strike  out  clause  (1)  of  the  matter  to  be 
Inserted     and     renumber     the     remaining 
clauses  appropriately. 

Amerdment  No.  2560 
Strike  out  clause  (2)  of  the  matter  to  be 
inserted  and  renumber  clause  (3)  of  such 
matter  as  clause  (2). 

Amendkent  No.  2561 
Strike  out  clause  (3)  of  the  matter  to  be 
inserted. 


MATHIAS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2562 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  section  of  this  bill, 
section  203  of  this  bill  shall  not  be  effective 
unless  the  President: 

( 1 )  requests  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification  (with  a  report  con- 
taining any  plans  the  President  may  have  to 
negotiate  supplemental  verification  proce- 
dures, or  if  the  President  believes  it  neces- 
sary, any  understanding  or  reservation  on 
the  subject  of  verification  which  should  be 
attached  to  the  treaty)  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 


Treaties,  signed  In  1974  and  1976,  req>ective- 
ly;  and 

(2)  proposes  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  im- 
mediate resumption  of  negotiations  toward 
conclusion  of  a  verifiable  comprehenstve 
test  ban  treaty. 


BINGAMAN  (AND  BOREN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2563 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BoKEN)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC  lai.  SALE  OF  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  IN  COM- 
MISSARIES, EXCHANGES,  AND  SHIPS' 
STORES 

(a)  Ik  General.— (1)  Chapter  147  of  tlUe 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"§  2486.  Sale  of  tobacco  products  in  coraminar- 
ies,  exchangea,  and  ihipa'  store*;  use  of  pro- 
ceeds 

"(a)  Tobacco  products  may  be  sold  in  com- 
missary stores,  military  exchanges,  or  ships' 
stores  subject  to  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed in  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

"(bXl)  In  the  case  of  a  commissary  store, 
military  exchange,  or  ship's  store  located  in 
the  United  States,  the  price  charged  for  any 
tobacco  product  shall  be  the  prevailing  price 
charged  by  private  commercial  businesses 
for  the  retail  sale  of  such  tobacco  product  In 
the  retail  market  area  In  which  the  ex- 
change or  ship's  store  is  located. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  commissary  store, 
military  exchange,  or  ship's  store  located 
outside  the  United  States,  the  price  charged 
for  any  tobacco  product  shall  be  the  average 
amount  charged  by  private  commercial  busi- 
nesses for  the  retail  sale  of  such  product  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(3)(A)  In  determining  the  prevailing 
price  charged  or  the  average  price  charged 
by  a  commercial  business,  applicable  SUte 
and  local  taxes  shall  be  Included. 

"(B)  The  prevailing  price  or  the  average 
price  may  be  determined  under  an  appropri- 
ate sampling  procedure. 

•■(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  use  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco  products  by  commissary  stores 
under  the  Secretary's  Jurisdiction  to  pro- 
mote health  and  fitness  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces  and  their  dependents. 

"(2)  Amounts  made  available  under  para- 
graph (1)  shaU  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion without  fiscal  year  limlUtion. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  ttUs  section. 

"(e)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'profits'  means  the  amount 
which  represents  the  difference  between 
the  price  charged  by  commissary  stores  for 
the  sale  of  tobacco  products  and  the  cost  in- 
curred by  such  commissary  stores  for  such 
products. 

"(2)  The  term  'tobacco  product'  Includes 
cigarettes,  cigars,  tobacco  processed  for  ciga- 
rette or  pipe  smoking,  and  tobacco  proc- 
essed for  oral  use. 

"(3)  The  term  'United  SUtes'  includes  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 

(b)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"2486.  Sale  of  tobacco  products  in  commls- 
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saries,   exchanges,   and   ships' 
stores;  use  of  proceeds.", 
(c)    EFFKUxivt    Datb.— The    amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1. 1986. 


McCONNELL  (AND  FORD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2564 

Mr.  McCONNELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FoRO)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  IS, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

(1)  No  chemical  weapons,  agents,  or  com- 
ponents used  in  chemical  weapons  may  be 
shipped  by  any  means  into  the  Lexington- 
Bluegrass  Depot  in  Richmond.  Kentucky, 
for  any  purpose,  including  disp>osal: 

(2)  Following  disposal  of  the  chemical 
weapons  stockpUe  stored  at  the  Lexington- 
Bluegrass  Depot,  as  required  by  PL  99-145. 
the  facility  may  not  be  used  for  assembly, 
construction,  testing,  storage,  or  disposal  of 
any  chemical  or  biological  weapon: 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
the  authority  to  waive  these  provisions  in 
the  event  that  he  determines  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  interest. 


"(1)  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretai7  of  Trans- 
portation: and 

"(2)  as  are  otherwise  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard. 

"(c)  No  fewer  than  500  active  duty  person- 
nel of  the  Coast  Guard  shall  be  assigned 
each  fiscal  year  to  duty  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (a). 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'drug-interdiction  area'  means  an  area  out- 
side the  land  area  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (in  consul- 
tation with  the  Attorney  General)  deter- 
mines that  activities  involving  smuggling  of 
drugs  into  the  United  States  are  ongoing." 

(c)  Conforming  Amkndmkht.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  below 
the  item  relating  to  section  378  the  follow- 
ing new  item:  "378.  Assignment  of  personnel 
to  naval  vessels  for  drug  enforcement  pur- 
poses." 


STEVENS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2565 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Dodd)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  229,  insert  the  following  after 
line  14: 

SRC  ini.  CXiSSt  GUARO. 

(a)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  fiscal  year  1987: 

(1)  $200,000,000  shall  be  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Investories  related  to  the  na- 
tional defense;  and 

(2)  $100,000,000  in  operating  funds  for  the 
performance  of  defense  readiness  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard. 
Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorizations specified  in  this  section  shall  be 
attributed  to  functional  category  050  (Na- 
tional Defense)  of  the  Budget  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Of  these  amounts  authorized, 
$15,000,000  shall  be  available  for  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  program  described 
in  paragraph  (b). 

(b)  EHBANCSD  DRnC-lMTISOICTIOM  ASSIST- 
AMCX.— 

(1)  ASSICNMXMT  OP  COAST  GUAKD  PERSONNEL 

Oil  HAVAL  VESSELS.— Chapter  18  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  378  the  following  new  section: 

-SEC.  379.  ASSIONlf£NT  OP  PERSONNEL  "TO 
NAVAL  VESSELS  POR  DRUG  EN- 
PORCEMENT  PURPOSES. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  provide 
that  there  be  assigned  on  board  surface 
naval  vessels  at  sea  in  a  drug-interdiction 
area  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  who  are 
trained  in  law  enforcement  and  have  power 
to  arreat.  search,  and  seise  property  and 
persons  suspected  of  violations  of  law. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Coast  Guard  as- 
signed to  duty  on  board  naval  vessels  under 
thia  Motion  shall  perform  such  law  enforce- 
ment funcUona  (Including  drug-interdiction 
funcUMia— 


D'AMATO  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2566 

Mr.  D'Amato  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Mim- 
KOWSKi)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    IMl.    FACItmES    FOR   THE    DETENTION   OF 
CERTAIN  AUEN3. 

Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactement  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  transmit  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States— 

(1)  a  list  of  facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  which  are 
suitable  for  use  for  the  detention  of  Marie- 
lito  criminal  aliens; 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  estimated  costs  of 
using  such  facilities  for  the  detention  of 
such  aliens;  and 

(3)  a  statement  identifying  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  would  bear 
such  costs. 

A  copy  of  this  report  shall  be  made  avail- 
able, upon  request  to  the  Attorney  General, 
to  Members  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 


COHEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2567 

Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  C^HiLES,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Behtsen,  Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Danporth, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Oore.  and  Mr. 
Laxalt)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  lUl.  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  FORCES. 

(a)  Congressional  Findings.— The  Con- 
gress finds— 

(1)  that  the  threat  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  its  allies  from  unconventional  warfare, 
including  terrorism  and  insurgency,  contin- 
ues to  increase  at  an  alarming  rate; 

(2)  that,  although  the  United  SUtes  must 
continue  to  maintain  and  improve  iU  strate- 


gic and  conventional  force  capabilities  in 
order  to  deter  aggression  and  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  SUtes  and  its  allies, 
the  use  of  armed  force  by  the  United  SUtes 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict  has 
principally  been  in  response  to  insurgencies 
against  allies  of  the  United  SUtes  and  to 
terrorist  attacks  directed  at  the  United 
SUtes  and  American  citizens: 

(3)  that  the  most  likely  use  of  armed  force 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  foreseeable 
future  will  be  counterterrorist,  counterin- 
surgency,  and  other  unconventional  oper- 
ations; 

(4)  that  the  capabilities  needed  to  re- 
sponse to  threats  from  unconventional  war- 
fare are  not  those  traditionally  fostered  by 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(5)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
failed  to  recognize  that  conventional  force 
capabilities  can  seldom  be  effectively  em- 
ployed in  unconventional  warfare  missions; 

(6)  that  conventional  force  commanders 
have  a  limited  understanding  of  st>eclal  op- 
erations forces  capabilities  and  have  misem- 
ployed such  forces: 

(7)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  plan- 
ning and  preparation  for  unconventional 
warfare  missions  or  to  the  appropriate  inte- 
gration of  special  operations  forces  capabili- 
ties into  the  national  security  strategy  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

(8)  that  the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  formu- 
lation of  policies  to  guide  the  development 
of  special  operations  forces  capabilities; 

(9)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  provided  adequate  resources  or  support 
for  special  operations  forces,  particularly  In 
airlift  capability; 

(10)  that  the  Department  of  I^efense  has 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  ensuring 
the  provision  of  adequate  intelligence  sup- 
port for  unconventional  warfare  missions; 

(11)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  tactics, 
doctrines,  and  training  associated  with  un- 
conventional warfare  missions; 

(12)  that  problems  of  command  and  con- 
trol have  repeatedly  beset  military  forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  engaged  In  unconvention- 
al warfare  operations; 

(13)  that  such  problems  were  evident 
during  the  Mayaguez  incident,  the  Iranian 
hostage  rescue  mission,  the  Grenada  oper- 
ation, and  the  Beirut  peacekeeping  mission; 

(14)  that  the  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  the  special  operations  forces  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  seriously 
deficient;  and 

(15)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  personnel 
policies,  practices,  and  procedures  to  ensure 
the  availability  of  suf ficent  numbers  of  offi- 
cers with  the  skills  required  for  unconven- 
tional warfare. 

(b)  Establishment  op  Special  Operations 
Forces.— (1)  The  President  shall  esUblish, 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  unified  combatant 
command  for  special  operations  forces. 

(2KA)  The  commander  of  the  unified  com- 
batant command  esUbllshed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  hold  the  grade  of  gener- 
al or,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  Navy, 
admiral  if  appointed  to  that  grade  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(B)  The  commander  of  such  command 
shall  be  responsible  for  and  shall  have  the 
authority  necessary  to  conduct  all  affairs  of 


such  command  relating  to  special  operations 
forces,  including  the  following  matters: 

(I)  Developing  strategy,  doctrine,  and  tac- 
Ucs. 

(II)  Training  of  assigned  forces. 

(ill)  Prescribing  professional  military  edu- 
cation. 

(iv)  Planning  resources  (including  validat- 
ing requlremente). 

(V)  Ensuring  combat  readiness. 

(vi)  Developing  special  equipment. 

(vli)  Ensuring  the  interoperability  of 
equipment  and  forces. 

(viii)  Tasking  of  intelligence  support. 

(Ix)  Monitoring  the  promotions,  assign- 
ments, retention,  training,  and  professional 
military  education  of  special  operations 
forces  officers. 

(C)  The  commander  of  such  command 
shall  be  fully  prepared  to  assume  operation- 
al command  of  selected  special  operations 
missions  if  directed  to  do  so  by  the  National 
Command  Authority. 

(3)  The  President  shall  assign  to  the  uni- 
fied combatant  command  esUbllshed  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  all  active  and  reserve 
special  operations  forces  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  based  in  the  United  SUtes. 

(4)  The  President  shall  assign  special  op- 
erations forces  located  outside  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  unified  combatant  command 
In  whose  geographic  area  such  forces  are 
sUtioned. 

(5)  Except  in  special  cases  determined  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
special  operations  missions  shall  be  conduct- 
ed under  the  operiitlonal  command  of  the 
unified  combatant  commanders  in  whose  ge- 
ograptiic  areas  such  missions  are  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  create 
for  the  special  operations  forces  a  major 
force  program  category  for  the  Five- Year 
Defense  Plan  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
stantially augment  the  capabilities  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide effective  policy  and  resource  oversight 
of  special  ot>eratlons  forces. 

(c)  Minimum  Grade  por  Commanders  op 
Special  Operations  Commands.— Command- 
ers of  the  special  operations  command  as- 
signed to  the  United  SUtes  European  Com- 
mand and  the  United  SUtes  Pacific  Com- 
mand shall  hold  the  grade  of  general  or,  in 
the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  admiral  if 
appointed  to  that  grade  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

(d)  Board  por  UN(x>ifVENTiONAL  Was- 
parb.— The  President  shall  esUbllsh  within 
the  National  Security  Council  a  board  to  be 
known  as  the  "Board  for  Unconventional 
Warfare".  The  principal  duty  of  such  board 
shall  be  to  coordinate  the  unconventional 
warfare  policies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(e)  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
POR  National  Secukitv  Appairs  por  Uncon- 
ventional Warpare.— The  President  shall 
designate  witliin  the  Office  of  the  President 
a  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  for  Unconventional 
Warfare. 

(f)  Funding.— Programs  and  activities 
under  the  Special  Operations  Forces  Master 
Plan  shall  be  paid  for  with  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  such 
purposes. 

(g)  Report.— (1)  The  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  a  report  on  the  actions  that  the 
President   and   the   Secretary   of   Defense 


have  taken  to  correct  the  deficiencies  identi- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  and  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b)  through  (e). 

(2)  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
Uter  than  March  1, 1987. 


WII£ON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AlflENDMENT  NO.  2572 


Wn^ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2568 

Mr.  wn^ON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  118,  after  line  16,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

sec.    705.    acquismon    op    cxjmposite 
health  care  system. 

(a)  Section  1203  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law 
99-145)  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  imme- 
diately undertake  the  acquisition  of  the 
Composite  Health  Care  System  utilizing  the 
acquisition  strategy  described  in  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Request  for  Proposal 
Number  DAH  26-85-R-0009. 


PRYOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  2569 

Mr.  PRYOR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
no  reprogrammlng  of  funds  shall  occur  in 
any  federal  agency  unless  a  notification  of 
such  reprogrammlng  has  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  has  been  ap- 
proved through  procedures  approved  by  the 
Senate. 


COMPREHENSIVE  ANTI- 
APARTHETO  ACT 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2570 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  biU  (S.  2701)  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  policy  for  the  United 
States  in  opposition  to  the  system  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 
Delete  Section  309. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 


BINGAMAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2571 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr. 
Goldwater),  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  317.  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 
SEC  ziti.  strategic  homeporting. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  au- 
thorization in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  not 
be  used  to  construct  homeporting  facilities 
at  SUten  Island.  New  York,  or  Everett, 
Washington,  and  funds  authorized  to  be  i4>- 
propriated  for  such  purpose  in  this  Act  are 
instead  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
Navy  munitions  procurement 


(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr, 
NuNH,  Mr.  Quatle,  and  Mr.  Lugar) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out 
"$5,557,490,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"5,597,490,000". 

On  page  6,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  Program.— (I) 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
an  authorization  in  this  title  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  In  connection  with  procure- 
ment of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  pro- 
gram until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  cer- 
tified in  writing  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  that— 

(A)  the  total  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile 
program  will  not  exceed  $219,700,000;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  will  terminate  the  pro- 
gram if  at  any  time  he  determines  that  the 
total  Navy  research  and  development  cost 
will  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  subpara- 
gr^h  (A);  and 

(C)  the  recurring  missile  unit  flyaway  cost 
for  a  mlnlmimi  of  4,900  missiles  will  not 
exceed  $100,000  per  missile  (using  fiscal 
year  1986  dollars  as  the  base  year);  and 

(D)  the  design  of  the  Rolling  Airframe 
Missile  and  its  unique  support  equipment 
are  complete  and  that  the  system  perform- 
ance has  not  been  degraded  from  the  origi- 
nal development  specifications  (as  contained 
in  Navy  Decision  Coordinating  Paper  No. 
SO-167-AA);  and 

(E)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  has  approved  a  test  and  evalua- 
tion master  plan  for  the  Rolling  Airframe 
MissUe. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  fails  to 
make  the  certification  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  by  lifarch  30,  1987,  he  shall  cause 
the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  program  to  be 
terminated  effective  on  that  date. 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  205  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  SUt.  608).  is  re- 
pealed. 

(4)  Department  of  Defense  reprogram- 
mlng request  85-9 IPA  is  approved. 

On  page  11,  line  2,  strike  out 
"$9,265,378,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$9,305,306,000". 

On  page  13,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(f)  Penquln  Missile  Program.— Funds  iu>- 
propriated  pursuant  to  authorization  in  this 
title  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
development  of  the  Penguin  Missile,  to  in- 
clude Integration  of  such  missile  with 
LAMPS  Mark  III,  untU  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense submits  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  which— 

(1)  identifies  all  funding,  by  year,  required 
for  completion  of  research,  develo[»nent. 
test  and  evaluation  of  the  Penguin  missile; 
and 

(2)  certifies  that  the  total  procurement 
and  research  and  development  cost  of  the 
Penguin  missile  program  will  not  exceed 
$200,000,000. 


GRAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  2573 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
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lEi.  ORAMM  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  2405  proposed  by 
Hi.  Kemhedt  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra; 
as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment:  "and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

SEC  IML  APPUCATION  OF  SERVICE  CONTRACT 
ACT  OF  1M6  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE SERVICE  CONTRACTS 

(a)  MnrncuM  Comtract  Sizs.— The  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2(a)  of 
the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (41  U.S.C. 
351(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or,  in  the 
case  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  $1,000,000"  after 
"$2,500". 

(b)  Prihcipal  Purposb  Rule.— Section  2  of 
such  Act  (41  U.S.C.  351)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Every"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c).  every";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  folowing  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  this  Act 
shaU  apply  only  to  a  contract  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  is  to  furnish  services  and 
shall  not  apply  to  a  contract  which  requires 
the  provision  of  services  if  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  contract  is  not  to  furnish  serv- 
ices.". 

(C)   I>IlKOECESSOR   COHTRACTS.— SCCtion   4(C) 

of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C.  353(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "No"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
no";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2KA)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  contract  that  succeeds  a  con- 
tract (that  is  subject  to  this  Act)  entered 
into  by  the  Department  of  Defense  unless 
the  Secretary  concerned  determines  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing  (notwithstanding  section  5S4(a)(4) 
of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code)  that  the 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  under  the  succes- 
sor contract  are  less  than  the  prevailing 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  in  the  locality  in 
which  the  work  is  to  be  performed. 

"(B)  As  used  in  this  paragraph.  'Secretary 
concerned'  means— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, in  the  case  of  a  contract  awarded  by 
such  department;  or 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the  case 
of  a  contract  awarded  by  a  Defense  Agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.". 

(d)  DgfiwiTiows.— Section  8  of  such  Act 
(41  UjS.C.  357)  is  amended— 

(1)  By  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b). 
(c).  and  (d)  as  subsections  (d).  (e).  (a),  and 
(f ),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  (as  so 
redesignated)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  term  'locality',  as  used  with  re- 
spect to  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  means  the  particular 
urban  or  rural  subdivision  of  a  State  in 
which  work  is  to  be  performed. 

"(c)  The  term  'prevailing  rates',  as  used  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2(a)  with 
reapect  to  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  includes  the  rate  of 
the  entire  range  of  wages  and  benefits  paid 
to  oorTcoMnding  classes  of  service  employ- 
ees in  the  locality  in  which  work  is  to  be 
performed.". 

(e)  Wags  amd  Fanns  BimnT  Dktxrmhia- 
noifs  or  Skrrart.— <1)  Section  10  of  such 
Act  (41  V&.C.  388)  is  amended- 


(A)  by  striking  out  "It"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
it"; «uid 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  determinations  of  minimum 
monetary  wages  and  fringe  benefits  for  the 
various  classes  or  service  employees  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2(a)  with 
respect  to  a  service  contract  under  which 
more  than  25  service  employees  are  to  be 
employed.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  after  September  30.  1986. 

SEC  lOOJ.  APPLICATION  OF  THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 
TO  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  CON- 
TRACTS 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  re- 
lating to  the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  on  public  buildings  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  March  3, 
1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a(a)),  commonly  known 
as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or.  in  the  case  of  con- 
tracts awarded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, every  contract  in  excess  of  $250,000" 
after  "$2,000"  in  the  first  sentence. 

(b)  ErrecTivE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  solici- 
tations for  bids  or  proposals  made  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  1004.  NONAPPLICABILTTY  OF  THE  SERVICE 
CONTRACT  ACT  OF  IJ«  TO  CERTAIN 
MARINER  SERVICE  CONTRACTS 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  section 
962  of  this  Act),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"8  2409.  Nonapplicability  of  the  Serricc  Contract 

Act  of  1965  to  certain  mariner  (errice  contracts 
"The  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (41 
U.S.C.  351  et  seq.)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract  for  services  furnished  on  a  vessel 
owned  or  chartered  by  an  agency  named  in 
section  2303(a)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  CoNroRMiNG  Amendkent.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
(as  amended  by  section  962  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"2409.  Nonapplicability  of  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  certain  mariner  serv- 
ice contracts.". 

(c)  EiTECTivK  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  solicitations  for  bids  or  pro- 
posals issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC  100&.  INCREASE  IN  THRESHOLD  APPLICABLE 
TO  STATUTORY  CONTRAtTINC-OlJT 
PRtKEDiniES 

(a)  In  General.— Section  502(d)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1981  (10  U.S.C.  2304  note)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "40  or  fewer"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  hereof  "50  or  fewer". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1, 1987. 


GRAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  2574 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. ) 
liSr.  GRAMM  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  2403  proposed  by 


Mr.  Kennedy  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra; 
as  follows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment:  "and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

SEC.  lOM.  APPLICA'nON  OF  SERVICE  CONTKACT 
ACT  OF  INS  'TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE SERVICE  CONTRACTS 

(a)  MiNiMTTM  Contract  Size.— The  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2(a)  of 
the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (41  UAC. 
351(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or.  In  the 
case  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  $1,000,000"  after 
"$2,500". 

(b)  Principal  Purpose  Rule.— Section  2  of 
such  Act  (41  U.S.C.  351)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Every"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c),  every";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  a  contract  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  is  to  furnish  services  and 
shall  not  apply  to  a  contract  which  requires 
the  provision  of  services  if  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  contract  is  not  to  furnish  serv- 
ices.". 

(c)  Predecessor  Contracts.— Section  4(c) 
of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C.  353(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "No"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2). 
no";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  contract  that  succeeds  a  con- 
tract (that  is  subject  to  this  Act)  entered 
into  by  the  Department  of  Defense  unless 
the  Secretary  concerned  determines  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing  (notwithstanding  section  554(aM4) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code)that  the  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  under  the  successor  con- 
tract are  less  than  the  prevailing  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  in  the  locality  in  which  the 
work  is  to  be  performed. 

"(B)  As  used  in  this  paragraph.  'Secretary 
concerned'  means — 

"(i)  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, in  the  case  of  a  contract  awarded  by 
such  department;  or 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the  case 
of  a  contract  awarded  by  a  Defense  Agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.". 

(d)  DErmiTioNs.— Section  8  of  such  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  357)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c).  and  (d)  as  subsections  (d).  (e),  (a),  and 
(f).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  (as  so 
designated)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  term  'locality',  as  used  with  re- 
spect to  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  means  the  particular 
urban  or  rural  subdivision  of  a  State  in 
which  work  is  to  be  performed. 

"(c)  The  term  "prevailing  rates',  as  used  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2(a)  with 
respect  to  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  includes  the  rate  of 
the  entire  range  of  wages  and  benefits  paid 
to  corresponding  classes  of  service  employ- 
ees in  the  locality  in  which  work  is  to  be 
performed.". 

(e)  Wage  and  Fringe  Benefit  Determina- 
tions OP  Secretary.— (1)  Section  10  of  such 
Act  (41  U.S.C.  358)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "It"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
it ";  and 


(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  contract  entered  into 
by  the  E>epartment  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  determinations  of  minimum 
monetary  wages  and  fringe  benefits  for  the 
various  classes  or  service  employees  imder 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2(a)  with 
respect  to  a  service  contract  under  which 
more  than  25  service  employees  are  to  be 
employed.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  after  September  30.  1986. 

SEC  ION.  APPUCA'nON  OF  THE  DAVIS-BAC»N  ACT 
TO  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  CON- 
TRACTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  re- 
lating to  the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  on  public  buildings  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  by  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  March  3, 
1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a(a)),  commonly  known 
as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or,  in  the  case  of  con- 
tracts awarded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, every  contract  in  excess  of  $250,000" 
after  "$2,000"  in  the  first  sentence. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  solici- 
tations for  bids  or  proposals  made  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  lOM.  NONAPPLICABILrrV  OF  THE  SERVICE 
t»NTRACT  ACT  OF  19S5  "TO  CERTAIN 
MARINER  SERVICE  CONTRACTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  section 
962  of  this  Act),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2409.  Nonapplicability  of  the  Scrrice  Contract 

Act  of  1965  to  certain  mariner  wrrice  contracts 
"The  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  (41 
U.S.C.  351  et  seq.)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract  for  services  furnished  on  a  vessel 
owned  or  chartered  by  an  agency  named  in 
section  2303(a)  of  this  title." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
(as  amended  by  section  962  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"2409.  Nonapplicability  of  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965  to  certain 
mariner  service  contracts.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  take  effect 
with  respect  to  solicitations  for  bids  or  pro- 
posals i^ued  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


GRAMM  AMENDMENT  NO.  2575 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ORAMM  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  2402  proposed  by 
Mr.  KsNirsDT  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra, 
as  foUows: 

Before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment:  "and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

SEC  ion.  APPUCA'nON  OF  SERVICE  CONTRACT 
ACT  OF  IMS  TO  DEPARTMENT  OP  DE- 
FENSE SERVICE  CONTRACTS 

(a)  MnrncuM  Contract  Size.- The  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  of  section  2(a)  of 
the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1966  (41  U.S.C. 
3Sl(a))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or.  in  the 
case  of  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 


partment   of    Defense,    $1,000,000"    after 
"$2,500". 

(b)  Principal  PiniFosB  Ritle.— Section  2  of 
such  Act  (41  U.S.C.  351)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Every"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (c),  every";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  a  contract  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  is  to  furnish  services  and 
shall  not  apply  to  a  contract  which  requires 
the  provision  of  services  if  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  the  contract  is  not  to  furnish  serv- 
ices.". 

(c)  Predecessor  Contracts.— Section  4(c) 
of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C.  353(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  sriking  out  "No"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2), 
no";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2KA)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  contract  that  succeeds  a  con- 
tract (that  is  subject  to  this  Act)  entered 
into  by  the  Department  of  Defense  unless 
the  Secretary  concerned  determines  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing  (notwithstanding  section  554(a)(4) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code)  that  the 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  under  the  succes- 
sor contract  are  less  than  the  prevailing 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  in  the  locality  in 
which  the  work  is  to  be  performed. 

"(B)  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  'Secretary 
concerned'  means— 

"(i)  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, in  the  case  of  a  contract  awarded  by 
such  department:  or 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the  case 
of  a  contract  awarded  by  a  Defense  Agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.". 

(d)  Depinitions.— Section  8  of  such  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  357)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  as  subsections  (d),  (e),  (a),  and 
(f ),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  (as  so 
redesig^ted)  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  term  'locality',  as  used  with  re- 
spect to  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  means  the  particular 
urban  or  rural  sutxiivision  of  a  State  in 
which  work  is  to  be  performed. 

"(c)  The  term  "prevailing  rates',  as  used  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2(a)  with 
respect  to  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  includes  the  rate  of 
the  entire  range  of  wages  and  benefits  paid 
to  corresponding  classes  of  service  employ- 
ees in  the  locality  in  which  work  is  to  be 
performed.". 

(e)  Wage  and  Fringe  Benefit  Determina- 
tions OF  Secretary.— ( 1 )  Section  10  of  such 
Act  (41  U.S.C.  358)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "It"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b), 
it";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  contract  entered  into 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  determinations  of  minimum 
monetary  wages  and  fringe  benefits  for  the 
various  classes  or  service  employees  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2(a)  with 
respect  to  a  service  contract  under  which 
more  than  25  service  employees  are  to  be 
employed.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  after  September  30, 1986. 


SEC  liM.  APPUCATION  OF  THE  DAV18-BA(X>N  ACT 
TO  MnJTAKY  OONSntUCnON  CON- 
TRACTS 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  re- 
lating to  the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  on  public  buildings  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  March  3, 
1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a(a)),  commonly  known 
as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or,  in  the  case  of  con- 
tracts awarded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, every  contract  in  excess  of  $250,000" 
after  "$2,000"  in  the  first  sentence. 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  solici- 
tations for  bids  or  proposals  made  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  lOM.  NONAPPLICABILTTY  OF  THE  8ERV1CB 
CONTRACT  ACT  OF  IMS  TO  CERTAIN 
MARINER  SERVICE  CONTRACTS 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  section 
962  of  this  Act),  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"S  2409.  Nonapplicability  of  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  certain  mari- 
ner service  contracts 
"The  Service  Contract  Act  of   1965  (41 
U.S.C.  351  et  seq.)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract  for  services  furnished  on  a  vessel 
owned  or  chartered  by  an  agency  named  in 
section  2303(a)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
(as  amended  by  section  962  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"2409.  Nonapplicability  of  the  Scrrice  Contract 
Act  of  1965  to  certain  mariner  serricc  contracts.". 

(c)  E>FEc"iivE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect 
with  respect  to  solicitations  for  bids  or  pro- 
posals issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2576 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  WILSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  2413  proposed  by 
Mr.  Wilson  (and  others)  to  the  bill  S. 
2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  strike  lines  4  through  24  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

(A)  the  total  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile 
program  will  not  exceed  $219,700,000;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  will  terminate  the  pro- 
gram if  at  any  time  he  determines  that  the 
total  Navy  research  and  development  cost 
wUl  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A);  and 

(C)  the  recurring  missile  unit  flyaway  cost 
for  a  minimum  of  4,900  missiles  wUl  not 
exceed  $100,000  per  missile  (using  fiscal 
year  1986  dollars  as  the  base  year);  and 

(D)  the  design  of  the  Rolling  Airframe 
Missile  and  its  unique  support  equipment 
are  complete  and  that  the  system  perform- 
ance has  not  been  degraded  from  the  origi- 
nal development  specifications  (as  contained 
in  Navy  Decision  Coordinating  Paper  No. 
SO-167-AA):  and 

(E)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  has  approved  a  test  and  evalua- 
tion master  plan  for  the  Rolling  Airframe 
liCissUe. 
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On  page  3,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  (ollonhng: 

<4)  Department  of  Defense  reprogram- 
mlng  request  85-SlPA  is  approved. 

On  page  3,  strike  all  after  line  10  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

<f )  PxHGUiM  Missus  Program.— Funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  authorization  in  this 
title  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
development  of  the  Penguin  Missile,  to  in- 
clude integration  of  such  missile  with 
LAMPS  Mark  ni.  untU  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense  submits  a  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  which— 

(1)  identifies  all  funding,  by  year,  required 
for  completion  of  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  of  the  Penguin  missile: 
and 

(3)  certifies  that  the  total  procurement 
and  research  and  development  cost  of  the 
Penguin  missile  program  will  not  exceed 
$300,000,000. 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
2577  AND  2578 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2404  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Kenmedt  to  the  bill  S. 
2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

AimnntEirT  No.  3577 
Strike  out  "not"  before  "apply". 

Amkhdmkht  No.  3578 
Strike  out  "shall  not  apply"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall  apply  and.  notwithstand- 
ing the  amendment  made  by  section  1002(a) 
to  section  2(aKl)  of  the  Service  Contract 
Act  of  1965  (41  n.S.C.  351(aKl)).  section 
3(aXl)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or,  in  the  case  of  a  contract  entered  into  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  $500,000"  after 
•$3,500". 


WHiSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2579 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  wn^SON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  2362  to  the  bill  S. 
2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

By  striking  out  of  the  matter  to  Xx  insert- 
ed those  clauses  designated  as  (A),  (B).  and 
(C)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
inr 

(A)  Identifies  all  funding,  by  year,  re- 
quired for  completion  of  research,  develop- 
mmt.  test  and  evaluation  of  the  Penguin 
mla8Ue;and 

(B)  certifies  that  the  total  procurement 
and  research  and  development  cost  of  the 
Penguin  missile  program  will  not  exceed 
$300,000,000. 


(B)  the  Secretary  will  terminate  the  pro- 
gram if  at  any  time  he  determines  that  the 
total  Navy  research  and  development  cost 
wlU  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A):  and 

(C)  the  recurring  missile  unit  flyaway  cost 
for  a  mlnlfniim  of  4,900  missiles  will  not 
exceed  $100,000  per  missile  (using  fiscal 
year  1986  dollars  as  the  base  year);  and 

(D)  the  design  of  the  Rolling  Airframe 
Missile  and  its  unique  support  equipment 
are  complete  and  that  the  system  perform- 
ance has  not  been  degraded  from  the  origi- 
nal development  specifications  (as  (M}ntained 
in  Navy  Decision  Coordinating  Paper  No. 
SO-167-AA):  and 

(E)  the  Director  of  Ot>erational  Test  and 
Evaluation  has  approved  a  test  and  evalua- 
tion master  plan  for  the  Rolling  Airframe 
MissUe. 


WHjSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2580 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  WHiSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  2363  to  the  bill  S.  2638, 
supra;  as  follows: 

By  striking  out  of  the  matter  to  be  insert- 
ed those  clauses  designated  as  (A).  (B).  (C), 
(D).  (E),  and  (P)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of: 

(A)  the  total  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile 
program  will  not  exceed  $210,700,000;  and 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2581 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr. 
DeConcini)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

SKC  lai.  REPEAL  RELATING  TO  ATOMIC  WEAPONS 
TESTING  LIABILmr. 

(a)  Iif  Genkral.— Section  1631  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1985  (Public  Law  98-525:  98  SUt.  2646)  is  re- 
pealed effective  on  June  1,  1987. 

(b)  Eptect  oh  Statutes  of  Limitatiors.— 
(1)  The  period  during  which  section  1631  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1985,  was  in  effect  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  period  pro- 
vided in  any  Federal  or  State  statute  of  limi- 
tations applicable  to  any  civil  action  for  an 
injury,  loss  of  property,  personal  Injury  or 
death  described  in  subsection  (aKl)  of  such 
section. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  period  provid- 
ed in  any  Federal  or  State  statute  of  limita- 
tions applicable  to  such  an  action  expires 
within  the  one-year  period  beginning  on 
June  I,  1987  (after  the  application  of  para- 
graph (1)  in  such  case),  the  action  shall  not 
be  barred  in  such  case  by  such  statute  if  the 
action  Is  commenced  within  that  one-year 
period. 


tion  in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(3)  The  term  "customs  territory  of  the 
United  States"  means  the  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  EmcTTVE  Period.— 

(I)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  articles  entered— 

(A)  after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  before  the  date  that  Is  15  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  President  submits  to 
the  Congress  the  certification  described  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(3)  If  the  President  determines  that— 

(A)  Mexico— 

(i)  has  successfully  prosecuted  the  mur- 
derer, or  murderers,  of  Enrique  Camarena, 
or 

(II)  has  made  satisfactory  efforts  to  appre- 
hend and  prosecute  the  murder,  or  murder- 
ers, of  Enrique  Camarena  in  an  expeditious 
manner,  and 


HAWKINS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2582 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mrs.      HAWKINS      submitted      an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  them  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as 

follows: 
On  page  229,   between   lines   14  and   15, 

insert  the  following  new  section: 

SBC      .  DENIAL  OF  TRADE  BENEfTTS  TO  MEXICO. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  President  may 
not  increase,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  quantity  of  products 
of  Mexico  that  may  be  entered  under  any 
limitation  imposed  by  Federal  law,  or  by 
any  international  agreement,  on  the  total 
quantity  of  any  article  that  may  be  entered. 

(b)  Definitioiis.— For  purposes  of  this 
Act- 

(1)  The  term  "products  of  Mexico"  means 
any  article  that  Is  grown,  produced,  or  man- 
ufactured (in  whole  or  in  part)  In  Mexico. 

(3)  The  term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 


DOMENICI  (AND  CHILES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2583 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    DOMENICI    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Chiles)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC—.  UMrrATlON  ON  NEW  SPENDING  AUTHOR- 

m. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  new  spending  au- 
thority (as  defined  in  section  401(c)(3)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1074)  pro- 
vided by— 

(1)  any  of  the  sections  of  this  Act  specified 
in  suljsectlon  (b),  or 

(3)  any  amendment  made  by  any  such  sec- 
tion, shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year 
only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(b)  Sections  Specified.- The  sections  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies  are  sections 
611,  635,  631,  635,  636(f),  931,  1006,  2175,  and 
2183  of  this  Act. 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2584 
AND  2585 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  WARNER  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  Military  Benefits, 
that  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 61(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (defining  gross  income),  the  term 
"fringe  benefits"  does  not  include  the  fol- 
lowing military  benefits: 

(a)  Subsistence  and  uniform  allowances 
granted  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
(as  defined  in  title  37)  and  amounts  received 
by  them  as  commutation  of  quarters. 

(b)  Any  in-kind  benefit  received  by  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  his  family  resulting 
from  Ills  status  or  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
other  than  those  received  as  a  result  of  such 
status  or  service  being  considered  that  of  an 
"officer"  or  "employee"  of  the  government. 
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Amensmsht  No.  2585 


At  the  appropriate  place  in  Title  n.  Sec. 
302,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

(  )  DoD  Software  Engineering  Insti- 
tute AND  Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Cir- 
cuits, Air  Force.— Of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorization  in  this 
Act,  not  more  than  $14,541,000  may  be  obli- 
gated and  expended  for  the  DoD  Software 
Engineering  Institute  and  not  more  than 
$137,897,000  may  be  obligated  and  expended 
for  the  Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Circuits 
program. 


DANPORTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2586 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr.  Riegle) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  S. 
2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC      .  AinUORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  lie 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  mlssUes.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. $15,334,573,000. 

For  ext>enses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 


BENTSEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2587 

Mr.  BENTSEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  bill,  add  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

SEC     .  COMMUNFTY  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  use  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1987  to  provide  planning  as- 
sistance to  local  communities  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  financial  resources 
available  to  the  community  (by  grant  or 
otherwise)  are  inadequate.  The  Secretary 
may  use  such  funds  to  assist  communities 
located  near  homeports  proposed  under  the 
Naval  Strategic  Disiiersal  Program  at  Ingle- 
side.  Texas  and  other  Gulf  Coast  sites.  For 
fiscal  year  1987,  not  to  exceed  $200,000  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  at  Oulf  Coast  sites. 


DeCONCINI  (AND  D'AMATO) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2588 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DeCONCINI   (for  himself  and 
Mr.   D'Amato)  submitted   an   amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SBC   ZItl.   AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRUTION8 
FOR  ENHANCED  DRUG  INTERDICTION 

AcnvmES. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  en- 
hancement of  drug  interdiction  assistance 
activities  of  the  Department  as  follows: 

(1)  For  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Navy- 

(A)  $83,000,000  to  be  avaUable  for  modifi- 
cation of  four  P-3  aircraft  by  the  addition 


of  APS- 138  radar,  including  the  purchase  of 
four  APS- 138  radar  sets;  and 

(B)  $138,000,000  to  be  available  for  refur- 
bishment and  upgrading  of  four  existing 
E2C  Hawkeye  surveillance  aircraft  for  drug 
interdiction  purposes,  and  the  procurement 
of  four  replacement  E2C  Hawkeye  aircraft 
and  related  spares  for  the  Navy. 

(2)  For  procurement  for  the  Air  Force, 
$49,500,000,  to  be  avaUable  for  procurement 
of  3  aerostat  radar  systems,  3  aerostat  radar 
spaces  for  such  system,  and  1  aerostat  radar 
spare  for  an  aerostat  radar  system  author- 
ized and  funded  for  l(x».tion  in  the  Bahamas 
by  section  5(b)  of  the  Urgent  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99- 
349;  100  Stat.  723). 

(3)  For  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
Air  Force.  $12,615,000  to  t>e  available  for  the 
transfer  of  6  Air  Force  helicopters  to  Davis 
Montahn  Air  Force  Base  for  use  in  carrying 
out  drug  interdiction  missions. 

(4)  For  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
$12,000,000  for  enhanced  Intelligence  collec- 
tion activities  concerning  illegal  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  drugs  originating 
in  South  America. 

(b)  Loans  to  the  United  States  Casious 
Service.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
make  available  the  refurbished,  upgraded, 
and  modified  aircraft,  using  funds  appropri- 
ated pursiumt  to  authorizations  in  sul>sec- 
tion  (aKl)  to  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  in  accordance  with  chapter  18  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  except  that  the 
four  replacement  E2C  Hawkeye  aircraft 
procured  using  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  authorizations  in  subsection  (aKl)  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Navy. 

(c)  Responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Service.— (1)  The  United  States 
Customs  Service  shall  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  operation  and  maintenance  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  aircraft  refurbished,  up- 
graded, or  modified  using  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  authorizations  In  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  and  the  aerostat  radar  systems 
using  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  au- 
thorizations in  subsection  (aK2),  except  that 
responsibility  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  by  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  shall  commence  upon  receipt  of  the 
modified,  refurbished,  and  upgraded  air- 
craft authorized  in  subsection  (aKl)  and 
upon  completion  of  the  installation  of  the 
aerostat  radar  systems  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (aK2). 

(2)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner of  (Customs  shall  immediately 
commence  consultations  with  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  re- 
garding coordination  of  the  deployment  of 
the  aircraft  authorized  in  subsection  (aKl) 
and  on  loan  to  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  under  subsection  (b)  in  order  to 
maximize  the  detection,  surveillance,  and  in- 
telligence gathering  capabilities  of  the  drug 
surveillance  aircraft  on  loan  to  the  United 
States  C^istoms  Service.  The  Commissioner 
of  Customs  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding drug  Interdiction  plans  developed 
under  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Amounts  in  ADDirioN  to  Other 
Amounts.— The  amounts  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  are  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  this  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2589 

Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  Military  Benefits, 
that  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 61(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (defining  gross  income),  the  tenn 
"fringe  benefits"  does  not  Include  the  fol- 
lowing military  lieneflts: 

(a)  Subsistence  and  uniform  allowances 
granted  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
(as  defined  In  title  37)  and  amounts  received 
by  them  as  commutation  of  quarters 

(b)  Any  In-kind  benefit  received  by  a 
memtier  or  former  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  his  family  resulting 
from  his  status  or  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
other  than  those  received  as  a  result  of  such 
status  or  service  being  considered  that  of  an 
"officer"  or  "employee"  of  the  government. 


DANPORTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2590 

Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingaman,  Mr.  CThatee,  and  Mr. 
Levin),  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  .  RESTRICnONS  ON  USE  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  FUNDS  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE 

This  Act  does  not  authorize  any  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  funds  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  purpose  of  maldng  any  grant  or  con- 
tribution to  any  educational  institution 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  using  exist- 
ing authority,  determines— 

( 1 )  that  the  purpose  of  such  grant  or  con- 
tribution has  a  potential  relationship  to  a 
military  function  or  operation;  and 

(2)  that  the  grant  or  contribution  Is  based 
on  the  technical  merit  of  the  proposed  re- 
search that  best  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  the  E>epartment  of  Defense. 


LEVIN  AND  (WARNER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2591 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Warner)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  220,  line  10,  beginning  with 
"report",  strike  out  all  that  follows  through 
line  19.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "reports 
described  in  subsection  (b)  and  tliirty  (30) 
legislative  days  iiave  elapsed  following  the 
date  on  which  the  Congress  has  received 
both  reports. 

"(b)  Report  Requirbmbiits.- In  order  for 
Congress  to  make  an  Informed  decision  on 
the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal- 
ly Funded  Research  and  Development 
Center  for  the  support  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Organization  and  on  the 
ability  of  such  an  entity  to  function  as  an 
independent  and  objective  source  of  techni- 
cal support,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  each  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  that  includes  the  following:". 


DODD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2592 

lii.  DODD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 
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On  p««e  186.  between  Unes  9  and  10, 
Insert  the  followlnr. 

8K.  nX.  UMITAnONS  ON  THE  PROCUKEMENT  OF 
BALL  BKARINC8  AND  ROLLEK  BEAR- 
INGS; EXPEDITED  CONSIDERATION 
UNDER  CERTAIN  TRADE  LAWS. 

(a)  FimniGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  a  healthy  domestic  t>aU  and  roller 
bearing  Industry  (hereafter  In  this  subsec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "industry")  is  of  criti- 
cal importance  to  a  sound  domestic  industri- 
al base  in  the  United  SUtes: 

(2)  the  industry  has  a  broad  role  in  the 
supply  of  essential  components  to  other  in- 
dustries representing  the  core  of  a  modem 
industrial  economy, 

(3)  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  previous- 
ly recognized  the  importance  of  the  indus- 
try to  the  defense-related  Industrial  base  of 
the  United  States  by  requiring  that  certain 
bearings  purchased  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada; 

(4)  the  United  SUtes  market  for  this  in- 
dustry has  been  increasingly  penetrated  by 
imports  over  the  past  decade,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  reductions  in  capacity,  employ- 
ment, and  abandonment  of  certain  marliets 
by  domestic  producers  in  the  industry;  and 

(5)  the  industry  is  under  a  state  of  siege, 
caught  between  an  eroding  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market  and  rising  imports  of  bear- 
ings that  compete  with  the  industry's  do- 
mestic customers. 

(b)  LlMTTATlOHS      OH      PROCTJHnfKHT.— <  1 ) 

Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2).  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  procure  ball 
bearings  or  roller  bearings  which  have  been 
manufactured  outside  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States). 

(JXA)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
ttaat- 

(i)  any  kind  of  ball  or  roller  bearings 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
manufactured  in  the  United  States;  or 

(ii)  any  kind  of  ball  or  roller  bearings 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  not 
available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  E>efense, 
the  prohibition  prescribed  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  contract 
for  the  procurement  of  such  kind  of  ball  or 
roller  bearings  which  is  awarded  pursuant 
to  a  proctirement  solicitation  issued  during 
the  period  beginning  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  the  certification  is  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  and  ending  on  the 
date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that 
the  certified  condition  has  terminated. 

<B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  not  con- 
duct a  procurement  with  respect  to  which  a 
certification  has  been  made  under  such  sub- 
paragraph if  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce 
diaagrees  with  the  findings  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (with  respect  to  a  condition  de- 
scribed in  such  subparagraph)  contained  in 
the  certification  and  notifies  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  writing,  of  the  disagreement 
within  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
certification  is  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(4)  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  procure- 
ment solicitations  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  the  5-year  period  begin- 
ning on  January  1. 1987. 


(d)  AMBIDlCKIfTS  TO  THK  TRADK  ElXPAIfSIOR 

Act  op  1962.— Subsection  (b)  of  section  232 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19 
U.S.C.  1862(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Upon  request"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Upon  request", 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2KA)  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
shall  give  expedited  consideration  to  any  ap- 
plication submitted  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  imports  of  ball  bearings  or  roller 
bearings. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  any  determination 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
that  imports  of  ball  bearings  or  roller  bear- 
ings threaten  to  impair  the  national  securi- 
ty.". 

(e)  AjIXROIfKNTS     TO    THK    TRADE    ACT    OP 

1974.- (1)  Section  223  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  U.S.C.  2273)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  give  expedited 
consideration  to  any  petition  filed  under 
section  221  on  behalf  of  workers  of  a  firm, 
or  subdivision  of  a  firm,  that  produces  ball 
bearings  or  roller  l>earings  if  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  has  determined  under  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  at 
any  time  during  the  3-year  period  preceding 
the  date  of  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (a),  that  imports  of 
ball  bearings  or  roller  bearings  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security.". 

(2)  Section  251  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
( 19  U.S.C.  2341)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  give  expedited 
consideration  to  any  petition  filed  under 
subsection  (a)  on  behalf  of  a  firm  that  pro- 
duces ball  bearings  or  roller  bearings  if  the 
Secretary  has  determined  under  section  232 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  at  any 
time  during  the  3-year  period  preceding  the 
date  of  the  determination  of  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (c),  that  imports  of  ball 
bearings  or  roller  bearings  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security.". 

DODD  (AND  BOREN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2593 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Borer)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  147,  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC  933.  PROHIBmON  ON  FELONS  CONVICTED  OF 
DEFENSE  CONTRACT  RELATED  FELO- 
NIES AND  PENALTY  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  SUCH  PERSONS  BY  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTORS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  932  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  "management  of  super- 
visory capacity"  the  following  ",  including 
the  capacity  of  service  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors,"; tuid 

(2)  striking  out  "one  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "three  years". 


(  )  DOD  Software  Eroiheirimo  Irbtitute 
Alls  Vkxt  Hioh  Speed  IirmRATSD  CiRCurTB. 
Air  Force.- Of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  an  authorization  in  this  act,  not 
more  than  $14,541,000  may  be  obligated  and 
expended  for  the  DoD  Software  Engineer- 
ing Institute  and  not  more  than 
$127,897,000  may  be  obligated  and  expended 
for  the  Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Circuits 
program. 


WII^SON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2595 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  QuAYLE,  and  Mr.  Lugar) 
proposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
subsequently  modified,  to  the  bill  S. 
2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  11,  strike  out 
"$5,557,490,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"5,597.490.000". 

On  page  6,  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  RoLUNC  Airframe  Missiiz  Program.— 
(1)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  in  this  title  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  in  connection  with 
procurement  of  the  Roiling  Airframe  Mis- 
sile program  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  certified  in  writing  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that— 

(A)  the  total  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile 
program  will  not  exceed  $219,700,000;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  will  terminate  the  pro- 
gram if  at  any  time  he  determines  that  the 
total  Navy  research  and  development  cost 
will  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A);  and 

(C)  the  recurring  missile  unit  flyaway  cost 
for  a  minimum  of  4,900  missiles  will  not 
exceed  $100,000  per  missile  (using  fiscal 
year  1986  dollars  as  the  base  year);  and 

(D)  the  design  of  the  Rolling  Airirame 
Missile  and  its  unique  support  equipment 
are  complete  and  that  the  system  perform- 
ance has  not  been  degraded  from  the  origi- 
nal development  specifications  (as  contained 
in  Navy  Decision  Coordinating  Paper  No. 
SO-167-AA);  and 

(E)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  has  approved  a  test  and  evalua- 
tion master  plan  for  the  Rolling  Airframe 
MissUe. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  fails  to 
make  the  certification  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  by  March  30.  1987,  he  shall  cause 
the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  program  to  be 
terminated  effective  on  that  date. 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  205  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat.  608),  is  re- 
pealed. 

(4)  Department  of  Defense  reprogram- 
ming  request  85-9 IPA  is  approved. 

On  page  11,  line  2,  strike  out 
"$9,265,378,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$9,289,678,000",. 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2594 

Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  Title  n.  Sec. 
a02,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  NUNN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2596 

Mr,  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NiTNN)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  228,  lietween  lines  17  and  18, 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Drug  Educational  and  Counseling 
Report:  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Drug  Enforce- 
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ment  Policy  Board  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  report,  not  later 
than  December  1,  1986,  discussing  (i)  the 
extent  to  which  youth  in  schools  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  depend- 
ent members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  re- 
ceiving education  on  drug  and  sul>stance 
abuse,  (ii)  the  types  of  drug  education  pro- 
grams that  are  currently  being  provided, 
(iii)  whether  additional  drug  education  pro- 
grams are  needed,  and  (iv)  the  extent  to 
which  drug  education  programs  for  youth  in 
grades  K  through  12  include  or  should  in- 
clude preventative  peer  counseling  classes. 

Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  sutwection 
(c). 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2597 
Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 

to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 
On  page   197.  between  lines  12  and  13, 

insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  11(C  CONVERSION  OF  CHROMIUM  AND  MAN- 
GANESE ORE  TO  HIGH  CARBON  FER- 
ROCHROMIITM  AND  HIGH  CARBON 
FERROMANGANESE. 

(a)  III  Gemzrai.,— During  fiscal  year  1987 
and  during  each  of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  obtain  bids  from  domestic  produc- 
ers of  high  carbon  ferrochromlum  and  of 
high  carbon  ferromanganese  and  award  con- 
tracts for  the  conversion  of  ctu-omium  and 
manganese  ores  held  in  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  into  high  carl>on  ferrochro- 
mlum and  high  carbon  ferromanganese,  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  Stockpile  Goals,— (1)  Contracts 
awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  provide 
for  the  addition  of  not  less  than  53,500 
short  tons  of  high  carbon  ferr(x:hromium 
and  67,500  short  tons  of  high  carbon  ferro- 
manganese to  the  Nationad  Defense  Stock- 
pile in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 

(2)  If,  in  any  fiscal  year  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  minimum  quantity  of  high 
carbon  ferrochromlum  or  high  carbon  ferro- 
manganese to  be  added  to  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile,  as  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(1),  is  not  met,  the  quantity  of  such  material 
to  be  added  to  such  stockpile  in  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  shall  lie  increased  by  the 
quantity  of  the  deficiency. 

(c)  Seven-Year  Minimum  QuAinrriES.- 
The  total  quantities  of  carbon  ferrochro- 
mlum and  high  carbon  ferromanganese  in 
the  National  Defense  Stockpile  at  the  end 
of  the  seven  fiscal  years  referred  to  in  sut>- 
section  (a)  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  Carbon  ferrochromlum,  374,000  short 
tons. 

(2)  High  carbon  ferromanganese,  472,000 
short  tons. 

(d)  In  this  section,  the  term  "National  De- 
fense Stockpile"  means  the  stockpile  provid- 
ed for  in  section  4  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
»8c). 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEB  OR  RULES  ARD  AOMIRISTRATIOR 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
in  SR-301,  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  Tuesday.  August  12.  1986, 
at  3:30  p.m.,  to  conduct  a  business 
meeting. 


On  its  legislative  agenda,  the  com- 
mittee will  be  considering  the  follow- 
ing items:  Senate  Resolution  438,  di- 
recting the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  study  the 
Senate  rules  and  precedents  applicable 
to  impeachment  trials;  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 439,  to  authorize  the  reprinting  of 
a  Senate  document  from  the  93d  Con- 
gress entitled  "Procedures  and  Guide- 
lines for  Impeachment  Trials  in  the 
United  States  Senate":  an  original  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  EHection  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1987;  an  original  bill  that  would 
amend  2  U.S.C.  58a  in  order  to  author- 
ize the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms  to 
pay  for  State  long  distance  telephone 
charges  based  on  the  amount  of  time 
the  service  is  used;  two  printing  resolu- 
tions for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—House Concurrent  Resolution 
288  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
301;  an  original  resolution  to  amend 
rule  XXXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  so  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Ethics  Committee  can  give  notice 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  ap- 
proval of  foreign  travel  by  a  Member, 
officer,  or  employee  after  the  foreign 
travel  has  concluded;  an  original  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  purchase  of 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  wall 
calendars  for  the  use  of  the  Senate; 
and  several  original  resolutions  to  pay 
gratuities  to  survivors  of  deceased 
Senate  employees. 

Administrative  business  scheduled  to 
be  considered  are  the  results  of  the 
test  period  of  the  Dole  proposal  for 
subway  service  to  the  Hart  Building 
during  rollcall  votes. 

For  further  information  concerning 
this  meeting,  please  contact  Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  X40278. 

select  committee  or  mSIAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  will  be 
holding  a  business  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  August  13,  1986,  at  2  p.m. 
in  S-205  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  follow- 
ing bills: 

S.  1452,  a  bill  to  settle  Indian  land  claims 
in  the  Town  of  Gay  Head.  Massachusetts; 

S.  2118,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  #  judg- 
ment awarded  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Tribes  of  Sioux  Indians; 

S.  2564,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  within  the  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Reservation  by 
granting  Jurisdiction  to  the  Salt  River  Pima- 
Maricopa  Indian  Community  Court  over 
certain  criminal  misdemeanor  offenses; 

HJl.  1344,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Federal  recognition  to  the  Ysleta  del 
Sur  Pueblo  and  the  Alabama  and  Coushatta 
Indian  Tribes  of  Texas; 

H.R.  1920,  a  biU  to  esUblish  Federal 
standards  and  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  gaming  activities  on  Indian  reservations 
and  lands;  and 

HJl.  3554.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Federal  trust  relationship  with. 


and  Federal  services  and  assistance  to,  the 
Klamath  Tribe  of  Indians  and  the  individ- 
ual members  thereof  consisting  of  the 
Klamath  and  Modcx:  Tribes  and  the  Ta- 
hooskln  Band  of  Snake  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Those  wishing  additional  informa- 
tion should  call  the  committee  at  224- 
2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

committee  or  goverrmertal  affairs 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  August  6. 
1986,  in  order  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions of:  James  Colvard  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  OPM;  Mary  Wieseman  to 
be  special  council,  to  MSPB;  and  Janet 
Steiger  to  be  Commissioner  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REMARKS  OF  DONNA  ALVARA- 
DO  AT  LIBERTY  WEEKE3ID 
NATURALIZATION  CEREMONY 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  privileged  to  take  part  in  the  Lib- 
erty Weekend  naturalization  ceremo- 
ny in  Miami,  FL  in  which  14,200  immi- 
grants took  the  oath  of  citizenship. 
This  was  the  largest  naturalization 
ceremony  ever  held  in  the  United 
States,  surpassing  the  record  previous- 
ly set  by  Miami  in  1984.  During  that 
ceremony.  Donna  Alvarado,  Director 
of  the  ACTTION  agency  gave  a  stirring 
speech  that  I  would  like  to  share  with 
the  rest  of  my  congressional  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Donna  Alvarado's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Ar  Address  Bt  Dorra  M.  Alvarado,  Dirbo 
tor  op  ACTION,  To  the  "Libertt  Weex- 
erd"  Natttralizatior  Cbremort 
Senator   Hawkins,   distinguished   legisla- 
tors and  personal  representatives  of  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan;   Governor  Graham, 
chief  executive  of  the  great  State  of  Florida, 
honored  guests  and  friends,  Hermanos  and 
Hermanas. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  share  this 
evening  with  you.  Tou  have  studied  about 
U.S.  Government— about  the  balance  of 
powers.  I  just  have  to  tell  you  that  Senator 
Hawkins  is  my  boss  in  the  Congress,  and  we 
are  thankful  for  her  strong  leadership. 

Today  will  live  in  history.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  moments  of  our  lives. 
Many  of  you  have  just  taken  the  most 
solemn  oath  possible— total  allegiance  to 
your  adopted  homeland— the  USA.  Tou 
have  spent  many  long  years  getting  ready 
for  this  occasion.  We  honor  you  and  we  wel- 
come you. 
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Our  Nation  rejoices  as  our  newest  citizens 
tmke  your  riglitful  place  among  the  people. 
You  will  add  your  strength,  your  traditions 
and  your  dreams  to  the  American  vision. 
You  have  come  here  tonite  from  68  differ- 
ent lands.  You  have  chosen  America,  and 
freedom— chosen  to  share  the  rights,  and 
with  them  the  duties,  of  all  American  clti- 
Eens. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  road  to  get  here. 
You  have  overcome  great  obstacles  and  un- 
dergone hardships  and  sacrifices  to  share 
this  moment  in  American  history. 

llany  of  you  escaped  to  America  from 
communism.  Prom  countries  in  which  the 
state  reigns  supreme,  where  one  individual 
is  interchangeable  for  another,  and  all  are 
expendable  to  the  supremacy  of  the  state. 
Our  Constitution  gives  America  a  very  dif- 
ferent philosophy— in  America  the  rights  of 
the  individual  are  paramount  and  cannot  be 
trampled  by  the  power  of  the  state.  That 
fundamental  belief  defines  our  national 
character,  and  carries  with  it  grave  responsi- 
bility. 

This  oath  of  allegiance  is  much  more  than 
well-spoken  words.  The  true  meaning  lies  in 
your  hearts,  and  most  importantly,  in  your 
future  actions  on  behalf  of  this  Nation. 
These  acts  will  truly  be  the  measure  of  your 
loyalty.  You  see.  our  Government  is  not 
merely  the  Congress,  the  States,  the  Gover- 
nor, the  cotmtry  or  even  the  President.  We 
are  the  Government— and  you  and  I.  our 
neighbors  and  our  coworliers.  Not  Just  the 
intellectuals,  the  prosperous,  the  famous 
and  the  powerful— but  each  one  of  us  with 
all  our  strengths  and  weaknesses.  We  are 
the  Government— for  better  or  worse.  Our 
country  has  bestowed  a  most  precious  gift 
on  us— citizenship.  In  return  we  must  give  of 
ourselves— we  must  vote,  and  pay  our  fair 
share  of  taxes.  But  we  must  do  even  more  U 
our  communities  are  to  prosper  and  grow. 
We  must  give  ourselves  to  America. 

When  the  interests  of  freedom  are  threat- 
ened, we  must  be  prepared  to  give  even  of 
our  life's  blood  in  defense  of  the  Nation. 
Indeed,  this  country's  immigrants  have 
always  been  among  the  first  in  battle  when 
the  call  has  been  given. 

And  now,  as  we  enjoy  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  years  to  come,  it  is  Just  as  impor- 
tant to  serve  the  national  interest  by  giving 
of  ourselves  in  our  conununities.  In  this 
way,  can  truly  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  all  owe  this  great  Nation— by  making 
this  the  land  of  opportunity  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. What  our  country  demands  is  not  com- 
plicated—it  can  be  as  simple  as  tutoring  a 
child  who  cannot  read;  encouraging  a  teen- 
ager to  say  "no"  to  drugs;  comiorting  the 
lonely,  sick  and  the  dying;  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  help  the  destitute  get  back  on  their 
feet;  sharing  an  open  heart  and  a  tolerant 
spirit  with  citizens  who  must  overcome 
physical  and  mental  dlsabUities.  By  voltm- 
teering  a  few  hours  a  week  you  can  make  a 
major  difference,  and  enrich  your  communi- 
ty; you  can  assure  the  future  of  America 
and  the  best  of  aU  like  aU  that  is  good, 
noble  and  true— you  will  benefit  most  of  all. 
As  our  constitution  declares,  only  in  this 
way  can  we  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity"  we  the 
people  are  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment must  respect  the  rights  of  individuals. 
And  if  we,  as  individuals,  don't  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  our  fami- 
lies, our  neighborhoods,  and  the  continuing 
strenctb  of  this  great  Nation  into  the  21st 
century.  I  can  promise  you  this:  There  is  no 
one  else  who  wUL  You  are  our  newest  citi- 
You  are  also  citizens  of  Miami  and  of 


the  Nation,  part  of  the  great  miracle  of 
American  pluralism.  Our  national  motto,  "e 
pluribus  unum."  says  it  all.  We  are  all  Amer- 
icans. 

I  love  this  country  and  I  believe  in  the 
brightness  of  her  future  with  every  breath 
in  my  body.  After  the  years  you  have  spent 
here,  the  risks  you  have  taken,  the  spiritual 
and  material  investments  you  have  made, 
and  the  commitment  you  have  demonstrat- 
ed tonight,  I  know  you  share  that  love. 

With  all  our  imperfections  and  unrealized 
dreams,  the  United  States  is  still  the  last, 
best  hope  for  freedom  and  democracy  in  the 
world. 

Finally.  I  want  to  say  how  honored  I  am 
to  be  here  on  this  historic  day.  How  very 
proud  of  you  I  feel.  My  grandfather  was  an 
immigrant  to  America.  Many  of  my  relatives 
remain  in  Mexico.  Our  American  family 
takes  special  pride  and  Joy  in  retaining  our 
ties  to  Mexico.  For  wherever  we  live,  we  are 
stUl  a  family.  We  all  take  pride  in  our  roots, 
in  the  rich  heritage  that  we  have  brought  to 
strengthen  America.  No  treasures  are  great- 
er than  an  individual's  family  history  and 
cultural  ties.  Unique  and  independent,  we 
are  all  threads  of  the  American  fabric.  You 
have  studied  the  history  of  these  States. 
You  have  learned  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
Remember,  If  you  will,  how  many  millions 
of  people  the  world  over  dream  of  coming 
here,  of  taking  the  oath  you  took  tonight. 
You  have  pulled  up  roots  and  merged  your 
future  with  that  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  ask  you  to  remember  this  historic  hour. 
Every  July  3.  on  the  eve  of  Independence 
Day.  look  back  to  this  night.  Recall  your 
great  Joy.  the  centennial  of  Lady  Liberty, 
the  words  of  President  Reagan,  the  oath 
given  by  the  Chief  Justice— remember  the 
great  pride  you  now  feel,  and  ask  your- 
selves—in each  year  to  come,  "what  have  I 
done  this  past  year  to  make  America  a 
better  place  for  my  family,  my  friends  and 
my  neighbors?" 

We  have  a  saying  in  Spanish— "si  se 
puede.  se  debe."  If  you  have  the  right,  you 
have  the  duty.  Fourteen  years  from  now,  in 
the  year  2000,  may  you  be  able  to  recall  this 
great  evening,  to  look  back  at  everything 
you  have  done  since,  and  say,  "Yes,  I  have 
done  my  part.  I  have  kept  my  trust.  I  have 
helped  carry  my  country  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury." 

God  bless  you  one  and  all— our  newest  citi- 
zens .  .  .  and  may  God  forever  bless  Amer- 
ica.* 


RECOGNIZING  C&P  OP  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  June  2  a  major  honor  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  Chesapeake  and  Po- 
tonuw?  Telephone  Co.  of  West  Virginia. 
C&P  received  the  President's  Volun- 
teer Action  Award,  the  most  prestigi- 
ous award  given  in  our  country  in  rec- 
ognition of  volunteer  service.  More- 
over, C&P  of  West  Virginia  was  one  of 
only  three  corporations  granted  the 
award  this  year  and  is  the  first  West 
Virginia  organization  to  be  so  honored 
since  the  award  was  established  in 
1982. 

The  President's  Volunteer  Action 
Award  was  granted  to  C&P  of  West 
Virginia  in  appreciation  of  its  out- 
standing programs  in  two  related  areas 
which  are  both  critical  to  West  Virgin- 
ia—education and  economic  develop- 


ment. C&P  of  West  Virginia  has 
played  a  pivotal  role  in  creating  one  of 
the  most  significant  initiatives  taken 
in  recent  years  to  improve  West  Vir- 
ginia's schools.  Called  Partners  in  Edu- 
cation, the  program  is  an  effort  to  de- 
velop close  linkages  between  individual 
schools  and  local  businesses.  Over  150 
of  C&P's  dedicated  employees  are  par- 
ticipating in  15  individual  business/ 
school  partnerships,  each  of  which 
entail  activities  to  benefit  students, 
faculty,  employers  and  employees. 
After  leading  the  effort  to  get  the 
statewide  "Partners  in  Education"  pro- 
gram underway,  C&P  of  West  Virginia 
is  now  actively  involved  at  the  local 
level  in  encouraging  other  businesses 
to  establish  partnerships  with  schools. 
School /business  partnerships  have 
now  been  developed  with  47  schools 
throughout  the  State. 

C&P  of  West  Virginia  has  made  this 
commitment  to  education  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  role  education  plays  in  the 
State's  economic  future.  "Partners  in 
Education"  is  an  innovative,  effective 
initiative  which  is  truly  deserving  of 
national  attention. 

The  second  program  honored  by  the 
President's  Volunteer  Action  Award 
focuses  on  assisting  individual  commu- 
nities in  developing  their  local  econo- 
mies. C&P  of  West  Virginia's  Business 
Retention  and  Expansion  Program 
works  with  municipalities  in  assessing 
their  strengths  and  targeting  areas  for 
development.  The  program  has  spon- 
sored development  seminars  which 
have  attracted  hundreds  of  interested 
local  leaders  and  citizens.  Through 
this  effort,  C&P  is  benefiting  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  needs  the 
private  sector  to  assist  in  strengthen- 
ing our  schools  and  pursuing  other  op- 
portunities for  economic  growth.  C&P 
of  West  Virginia  is  a  model  in  this 
area.  I  am  grateful  to  President 
Reagan  for  drawing  attention  to  this 
company's  efforts,  and  hope  that  the 
award  will  inspire  many  more  busi- 
nesses to  pursue  similar  goals.  I  Join 
West  Virginia's  citizens  in  thanking 
C&P  for  its  immense  contribution. 
Our  country  has  honored  C&P's  com- 
mitment to  the  American  volunteer 
spirit— it  serves  as  an  example  to  us 
aU.« 


PREVENTING  ILLITERACY 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  14,  during  consideration  of  the 
Head  Start  reauthorization  bill,  the 
Senate  passed  by  unanimous  consent 
my  amendment  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  conduct  a  study 
of  beginning  reading  instruction.  This 
amendment  follows  up  on  last  year's 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Reading, 
"Becoming  a  Nation  of  Readers."  This 
Commission  was  made  up  of  the  top 
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UJS.  reading  experts,  and  their  report 
was  based  on  20  years  of  research.  It 
recommended  that  "well-designed" 
phonics  instruction  be  used  through 
the  second  grade,  but  it  did  not  indi- 
cate which  beginning  reading  pro- 
grams provide  such  instruction.  My 
amendment  directed  the  Department 
of  Education  to  compile  this  informa- 
tion and  make  it  available  nationally 
so  that  parents  as  well  as  educators 
will  have  specific  Information  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  schools  are  using 
the  most  effective  reading  programs. 

This  legislation  Is  now  in  conference, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  with  the  con- 
ferees as  well  as  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  one  of  the  many  let- 
ters I  have  received  which  reflect  the 
need  for  the  type  of  Information  my 
legislation  calls  for. 

The  letter  follows: 

LiiicoLif,  NE, 
July  18.  19S6. 
Hon.  Sen.  Edward  Zorirskt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  I  applaud  you  on  the  recent 
amendment  you  sponsored  regarding  the  di- 
rective to  have  the  U.S.  Education  Dept. 
study  our  methods  for  teaching  reading  to 
our  children.  I  have  Just  completed  reading 
the  books.  Why  Johnny  Can 't  Read  and  Why 
Johnny  STILL  Can't  Read  by  Rufolf  Flesch. 
I  am  appalled,  frustrated,  and  angry,  par- 
ticularly because  any  changes  may  be  too 
late  for  my  children. 

I  am  the  mother  of  a  girl,  13.  and  a  boy.  9. 
who  have  been  schooled  In  the  whole  word 
reading  method.  The  older  child  is  very 
bright,  an  excellent  reader  but  cannot  spell. 
I  expressed  concern  about  a  phonics-based 
program  when  she  was  in  first  grade  and 
was  assured  the  school  Included  "some" 
phonics  in  their  whole  word  approach. 

Now  my  9-year-old  is  having  difficulties 
with  reading  and  has  been  tested  out  as 
"Learning  Disabled."  He  scored  121  on  a 
gifted  screening  exam  (130  or  above  is  re- 
quired to  be  placed  in  the  program)  and  was 
in  the  99th  percentile  in  math  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Achievement  test.  This  past  year,  he 
has  been  taught  reading  In  a  small  group 
primarily  by  the  Orton-Gllllngham  Method 
(phonics  based).  He  had  a  very  successful 
year  In  both  areas  of  reading  and  spelling 
and  needs  Improvement  In  only  one  area  for 
his  grade  level:  fluency  and  accuracy.  It  cer- 
tainly has  made  me  wonder  If  It  is  the  child 
with  a  problem  or  the  method. 

Perhaps  the  whole  word  method  is  an  ac- 
ceptable way  to  teach  reading  for  some  stu- 
dents, but  if  the  phonics-based  method 
works  better  for  teaching  reading  and  spell- 
ing to  all  students,  let's  get  It  back  Into  our 
school  systems! 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  support 
and  assistance  in  this  area. 
Very  sincerely. 

Mart  R.  Martir.s 


STATE  LOTTERIES— A  LOSING 
GAME 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  draw  attention  to  a  growing 
trend  in  financing  State  governments: 
the  establishment  of  Government 
sponsored  lotteries.  Over  the  past  few 


years,  these  betting  games  have  ex- 
panded in  niunber  to  Include  22  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Other 
State  governments  are  currently  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  Jumping  on 
the  lottery  bandwagon.  Lottery  inter- 
est is  not  restricted  to  State  officials 
but  includes  eager  game  players  who 
in  many  cases  have  taken  the  initia- 
tive to  encourage  their  representatives 
to  pass  lottery  legislation.  In  my  State 
of  Minnesota,  the  legislature  recently 
voted  against  lotteries,  but  the  issue  is 
certain  to  come  up  again. 

I  have  serious  reservations  about 
this  trend  and  have  spoken  out  repeat- 
edly against  the  spreading  use  of  State 
lotteries  and,  more  recently,  against 
creating  a  national  lottery  to  finance 
the  Federal  deficit.  The  reason  is 
simple.  Lotteries  are  not  fair.  Tou 
cannot  nm  a  successful  lottery  by  tell- 
ing the  whole  truth.  You  need  a  hard- 
sell promotional  campaign  which  is 
often  vague  and  deceptive  about  the 
odds  and  prizes.  In  addition,  lottery 
advertising  tends  to  be  targeted  to 
lower  Income  individuals,  who  statisti- 
cally spend  an  above  average  propor- 
tion of  their  income  on  lottery  games. 
In  short,  lotteries  are  a  regressive  tax 
on  low-income  individuals  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay. 

Neither  State  governments  nor  the 
Federal  Grovemment  should  be  in  the 
business  of  miming  these  deceptive 
betting  games.  Rather,  a  government's 
responsibility  is  to  serve  and  protect 
its  people.  I  hope  that  State  govern- 
ments currently  considering  lottery 
proposals  will  carefully  explore  their 
negative  effects  on  American  citizens 
and  governmental  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  that 
three  articles  on  State  lotteries  be 
printed  in  the  Rnx>RD. 

The  articles  follow: 

The  Odds  on  Gamblih g  Tell  Us  Who  and 

Why 

(Brad  Edmondson) 

Americans  spend  more  money  on  gam- 
bling than  they  give  to  their  churches  or 
invest  in  their  colleges.  Gross  wagering— the 
handle— amounted  to  $177  bUlion  in  1984, 
more  than  15  times  the  amount  American 
donate  to  churches,  twice  as  much  as  they 
spend  on  higher  education  and  over  half  of 
what  they  spend  on  food. 

The  gambling  Industry's  revenues— the 
handle  minus  the  payout,  before  expenses- 
were  $18.8  billion  in  1984,  according  to 
Gaming  and  Wagering  Business  Magazine. 
It  calculates  that  illegal  gambling  had  the 
greatest  market  share,  at  $5.2  billion  or  28 
percent,  followed  by  state  lotteries  with  22 
percent,  race  tracks  and  offtrack  betting 
with  16  percent  and  bingo  and  charitable 
games  at  7  percent. 

Legalized  gambling  is  increasingly  popular 
with  voters  and  legislators  because  It  prom- 
ises revenues  without  raising  taxes.  Advo- 
cates often  quote  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
called  the  lottery  "a  wondering  thing;  it  lays 
taxation  only  on  the  willing."  Twenty-two 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  lot- 
teries now,  15  other  states  have  lottery  pro- 
posals before  their  legislatures,  and  eight 
bills  for  a  national  lottery  are  before  Con- 


gress. LaFleur  estimates  that  a  national  lot- 
tery could  cut  $5  billion  from  the  federal 
deficit. 

But  despite  its  political  popularity,  not  ev- 
eryone gambles.  The  urge  to  bet,  favorite 
games  and  the  amount  people  are  willing  to 
risk  are  all  strongly  Influenced  by  age,  sex, 
income,  education  and  religion.  For  decades 
casinos  have  used  demographic  research  to 
identify  their  best  customers,  design  gaming 
rooms  and  create  new  contests.  Government 
officials  now  use  consumer  research  to  per- 
suade people  to  play  the  numbers. 

In  the  gambling  Industry,  lotteries,  bingo 
and  slot  machines  are  known  as  "shallow 
play"  because  they  don't  require  much 
money  or  time.  Yet  they  are  the  most  prof- 
itable games  because  the  odds  are  much 
more  against  the  player  than  in  the  more 
complex  card,  dice  and  roulette  games.  At 
Central  Michigan  University,  Dr.  Gary  Sha- 
piro used  data  from  a  1975  University  of 
Michigan  survey  to  explore  the  demograph- 
ic differences  between  "shallow"  and  "deep- 
play"  gamblers. 

Religious  preferences  have  a  strong  effect 
on  one's  favorite  games  and  the  overall  urge 
to  gamble.  Shapiro  found  that  slot  and  keno 
(casino  bingo)  players  were  most  likely  to  be 
Protestant  and  to  attend  church  once  a 
week  or  more.  Craps  players  were  most 
likely  to  be  Catholic,  but  three-quarters  at- 
tended church  less  than  once  a  month. 
Overall,  Catholics  are  most  likely  to  gamble: 
80  percent  of  those  surveyed  in  1975  were 
bettors.  Fundamentalist  Christians  and 
atheists  are  least  likely  to  gamble.  Only  33 
percent  of  fundamentalists  and  40  percent 
of  atheists  said  they  gambled  in  the  1975 
survey. 

Race  may  also  play  a  role.  In  a  February 
1986  ABC  News/Washington  Post  poll.  18 
percent  said  that  buying  a  lottery  ticket  was 
"wrong."  but  only  5  percent  of  Catholics 
said  this,  compared  to  28  percent  of  white 
Protestants  and  51  percent  of  black  Protes- 
tants. 

Craps  players  enjoy  life  In  the  fast  lane, 
according  to  the  Shapiro  study.  They  were 
willing  to  risk  five  times  as  much  money  as 
keno  or  slots  players,  and  they  were  three 
times  more  likely  than  other  players  to 
agree  with  the  statement,  "I  put  on  a  show 
to  impress  others,  and  I  know  I  am  not  the 
person  I  pretend  to  be." 

Craps  players  were  also  the  oldest  (aver- 
age age:  48)  and  had  the  highest  incomes. 
Blackjacks  were  youngest  (average  age:  40), 
most  educated  and  had  the  second-highest 
Incomes.  People  who  said  they  enjoyed  risk 
were  most  likely  to  play  craps,  but  the  en- 
joyment of  risk  was  less  among  the  three 
other  groups  and  It  was  lowest  for  slots 
players.  All  the  groups  said  they  gambled 
primarily  for  enjoyment  and  excitement, 
but  craps  and  blaclijacks  players  were  most 
likely  to  say  that  they  played  to  make 
money. 

Men  were  the  majority  of  players  for  all 
games,  but  their  dominance  Increased 
toward  the  deep  end;  40  percent  of  those 
who  said  they  preferred  slot  machines  were 
women,  followed  by  bingo  (33  percent), 
blackjack  (17  percent)  and  craps  (6  percent). 

People  who  play  bingo  games  and  keno 
are  the  most  sociable  and  fun-Iovlng  of  all 
gamblers,  according  to  Roger  Snowden,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Bingo  Bugle,  a  chain  of  weekly 
newspapers  for  bingo  players.  Among  the  SO 
million  Americans  who  have  played  bingo. 
57  percent  are  women.  Two-thirds  are  under 
age  45.  and  40  percent  have  annual  incomes 
below  $16,500.  "Heavy"  bingo  players  (once 
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a  week  or  more)  tre  likely  to  be  women  aged 
65  or  over. 

Lotteries  are  an  American  tradition— their 
revenues  supported  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  helped  build  Harvard,  Princeton  and 
Yale;  But  they  do  not  have  universal  appeal. 
"The  lottery  is  a  middle-class  game,"  said 
Dr.  Stephen  Crocker,  vice  president  for  re- 
search at  Scientific  Games,  Inc.,  a  leading 
supplier  of  lottery  equipment.  Four  out  of 
five  lottery  players  are  aged  35  or  older. 
Most  players  are  men,  with  annual  incomes 
between  $18,000  and  $36,000  and  some  col- 
lege education.  Missouri  State  Lottery  re- 
searchers estimate  that  about  20  percent  of 
men  and  women  with  incomes  under  $35,000 
buy  lottery  tickets,  17  percent  of  those  with 
income  between  $35,000  and  $50,000  and  less 
than  1  percent  of  those  with  Incomes  of 
$50,000  and  over. 

Seven  out  of  10  adults  in  a  typical  lottery 
state  have  purchased  a  ticket  at  least  once, 
but  the  appearance  of  universal  appeal  is 
deceiving.  California  sold  800  million  tickets 
at  $1  apiece  during  the  first  90  days  of  its 
lottery  last  year,  or  about  $30  in  tickets  for 
every  man,  woman,  aind  child  in  the  state. 
Tet  according  to  the  Field  Institute's  Cali- 
fornia Poll,  18  percent  of  the  state's  adults 
bought  71  percent  of  the  tickets.  These  are 
the  heavy  lottery  players,  who  bought  more 
than  20  tickets  in  the  contest's  first  45  days. 
They  are  more  likely  than  others  to  be 
black,  Hispanic  or  Asian,  and  they  are 
poorer  and  less  educated  than  the  average 
Califomian. 

For  that  matter,  different  people  play  dif- 
ferent lotteries.  "Most  of  the  people  who 
play  our  basic  three-digit  numbers  game 
make  less  than  $15,000,"  said  David  Gale, 
marketing  director  for  the  12-year-old  Ohio 
lottery.  "Lotto's  higher  jackpots  capture  the 
middle-class  market.  It's  a  question  of  one's 
attitudes  toward  money.  The  lottery  is  a 
cheap  form  of  entertainment  that  allows 
you  to  dream  about  having  wealth.  To  a 
person  making  less  than  $15,000,  a  $50  prize 
is  a  lot  of  money.  To  the  breadwinner  in  a 
middle-class  family,  it  doesn't  even  pay  for 
groceries.  But  anyone  responds  to  the 
chance  for  $5  million." 

Ohio's  $5  million  Super-Lotto  game  began 
in  February.  "Eventually  the  market  for 
any  game  is  going  to  max  out,"  Gale  said. 
"We  have  to  keep  topping  ourselves  and  in- 
troducing new  games  to  keep  the  sales  grow- 
ing, and  we  have  to  advertise  aggressively 
all  the  time.  But  nothing  beats  the  media 
attention  we  get  from  a  huge  Jackpot,  and 
that's  strictly  a  matter  of  chance." 

To  pull  out  of  a  1985  sales  slump,  officials 
of  the  New  York  Lottery  lengthened  the 
chances  of  winning  to  one  in  6.1  million, 
amassed  a  $41  million  lotto  Jackpot,  and  set 
off  a  two-week  buying  frenzy.  Television  ads 
once  showed  a  lotto  wituier  promising  gifts 
to  her  family  gathered  around  the  dinner 
table,  but  now  the  ad  shows  a  shopkeeper 
mesmerising  a  potential  ticket  buyer  by 
ahouting.  "We're  talking  gobs  of  greenbacks 
.  .  .  We're  talking  multitudinous  moolah." 

Stephen  Crocker  likes  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  man  in  a  three-piece  suit  who  was  stand- 
ing in  line  to  buy  tickets  for  the  $41  million 
Jackpot.  "A  reporter  asked  him  why  he  was 
buying  tickets.  t>ecauae  he  didn't  look  like 
he  needed  the  money,"  Crocker  said.  "The 
man  said.  'Everyone  has  their  own  greed 
level— you  Just  hit  mine.' " 

Serious  gamblers  thrive  in  Nevada,  where 
63  percent  of  the  state's  Jobs  and  81  cents  of 
every  tax  dollar  are  directly  related  to  gam- 
bling, according  to  Economics  Research  As- 
sociates Inc.  of  San  Francisco.  For  that 


matter,  the  1975  Michigan  survey  found 
that  three-quarters  of  Nevadans  were  active 
gamblers. 

In  Nevada,  tourism  means  gambling,  and 
Las  Vegas  visitors  (12.8  million  people  in 
1984)  are  profiled  every  year  by  the  city's 
visitors  bureau.  It  estimates  that  half  are 
men  and  half  are  women.  But  the  visitors 
are  more  likely  to  be  aged  35  or  older  and 
married  than  are  all  U.S.  adults.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  Las  Vegas'  tourists  come  from 
the  West,  and  54  percent  live  within  400 
miles  of  the  city. 

Vegas  visitors  are  more  educated  and 
wealthier  than  the  general  population.  The 
bureau  estimates  that  one-third  are  college 
graduates,  61  percent  have  gone  to  college 
for  at  least  a  year  and  98  percent  are  high 
school  graduates.  One  in  four  visitors  had 
annual  household  incomes  of  $50,000  or 
more. 

Las  Vegas  high  rollers  had  a  trip  gambling 
budget  of  $1,255  in  1984,  compared  to  an  av- 
erage of  $737  for  all  gamblers,  according  to 
the  visitors  bureau.  They  also  attended 
more  shows  and  spent  more  on  non-gam- 
bling activities.  On  average,  high  rollers 
visit  Las  Vegas  more  frequently  and  prefer 
the  "deeper"  card,  dice  and  roulette  games. 

Surveys  of  Atlantic  Ciiy  casino  gamblers 
reveal  a  similar  split  between  high  rollers, 
who  play  table  games,  and  low  rollers,  who 
play  slot  machines.  Arbor,  Inc.'s  continuous 
survey  taken  at  Atlantic  City  casinos  shows 
that  tablegame  players  average  3.9  gambling 
trips  a  year,  with  an  average  gambling 
budget  of  $360  per  trip;  slot  players  average 
2.5  trips  a  year  with  a  gambling  budget  of 
$105.  Slot  players  are  more  likely  to  be  55  or 
older,  while  table  players  are  more  likely  to 
be  imder  35. 

Although  both  rake  in  revenues  of  over  $2 
billion,  there  are  important  differences  be- 
tween the  two  gambling  centers.  Atlantic 
City  gamblers,  of  which  there  were  28.5  mil- 
lion in  1985,  arrive  in  cars  or  buses,  stay  an 
average  of  eight  hours  in  the  city  and  spend 
$300  or  less.  In  isolated  Las  Vegas,  by  con- 
trast, there  were  only  12.8  million  visitors, 
but  the  average  one  flies  in,  stays  four  days, 
and  spends  $735  on  gambling  alone.  Because 
Las  Vegas'  visitors  are  more  upscale,  ana- 
lysts consider  it  to  have  a  brighter  future 
than  Atlantic  City.  But  both  could  be  hurt 
if  either  West  Virginia  or  Louisiana  legalizes 
casino  gambling— as  both  might  in  this  fall's 
elections. 

High  rollers  are  the  self  described  audi- 
ence of  Gambling  Times  magazine  (circula- 
tion 100,000).  Ninety-six  percent  of  its  read- 
ers are  men,  with  a  median  age  of  56.5  and 
an  average  household  income  of  $75,000. 
They  spend  an  average  of  11  days  on  gam- 
bling trips  a  year,  with  a  gambling  budget  of 
$3,605  per  trip  and  $1,903  for  expenses. 
They  prefer  blackjack  and  craps  to  other 
games  by  a  wide  margin.  One-third  are 
smokers  and  three-quarters  are  regular 
drinkers. 

WHO  BUYS  LOTOHY  TICKXTS? 

Surveys  from  around  the  country 

4  out  of  5  lottery  players  are  35  or  older. 

Most  players  are  men  with  some  college 
education  and  an  annual  income  between 
$18,000  and  $36,000.' 

20%  cf  men  and  women  with  incomes 
under  $35,000  buy  lottery  tickets. 

17%  of  those  with  incomes  of  $35,000- 
$50,000  buy  tickets. 

1%  of  those  with  incomes  over  $50,000  buy 
Uckets. 


18%  of  California's  adult  residents  bought 
71%  of  tickets  sold  in  the  first  90  days  of  the 
state's  1985  lottery;  they  were  more  likely  to 
be  minorities,  poorer  and  less  educated  than 
the  average  Califomian.' 

In  a  1986  survey  18%  of  respondents  felt 
that  buying  a  lottery  ticket  was  wrong.* 

5%  of  these  were  Catholic. 

28%  were  white  Protestants. 

51%  were  black  Protestants. 

KAST  V.  WXST 

Atlantic  City  it  different  than  La*  Vegas 

28.5  million  gamblers  came  to  Atlantic 
City  in  1985. 

12.8  million  gamblers  came  to  Las  Vegas. 

Gamblers  came  to  Atlantic  City  In  cars 
and  buses  and  stayed  an  average  of  8  hours. 

Gamblers  came  to  Las  Vegas  by  plane  and 
stayed  an  average  of  4  days. 

In  Atlantic  City  gamblers  spent  $300  or 
less. 

In  Las  Vegas  they  spent  an  average  of 
$735  on  gambling  alone. 

Jerome  Skolnick  spent  three  years  inter- 
viewing casino,  executives,  vice  cops  and 
gamblers  in  Las  Vegas.  In  his  book  "House 
of  Cards,"  Skolnick  says  that  the  large  sums 
risked  by  high  rollers  come  either  from  per- 
sonal wealth  or  from  income  unreported  to 
the  IRS.  He  also  says  that  proprietors  of 
high  cash-flow  businesses— such  as  restaura- 
teurs, musicians  and  retailers— are  likely  to 
take  high-stakes  gambling  trips  after  skim- 
ming cash  from  their  gross  revenues. 

Shapiro  and  the  Gambling  Times  survey 
support  this  view.  Shapiro  found  that  craps 
and  blackjack  players  were  far  more  likely 
than  bingo  or  slots  players  to  be  self-em- 
ployed, and  eight  in  10  Gambling  Times 
readers  are  professionals,  managers,  propri- 
etors or  retirees. 

Why  do  people  gamble?  Nine  out  of  10 
gamblers  said  they  gambled  for  "play,  lei- 
sure and  recreation,"  according  to  a  survey 
by  Ronald  Smith  and  Frederick  Preston  of 
the  University  of  Nevada-Las  Vegas.  In 
second  place  was  "to  relieve  boredom  and 
generate  excitement,"  with  "monetary 
profit"  a  distant  third.  But  professionals 
and  people  who  had  gone  to  college  were 
more  likely  to  choose  "play,  leisure  and 
recreation,"  while  less-educated,  blue-collar 
and  unemployed  people  were  more  likely  to 
choose  "monetary  profit."  When  asked  why 
other  people  gambled,  all  groups  cited 
"monetary  profit"  as  the  primary  reason. 

Federal  Communications  Commission  reg- 
ulations forbid  casinos  from  mentioning 
games  of  chance  in  their  broadcast  advertis- 
ing, but  an  ad  for  the  Trump  Casino  In  At- 
lantic City  that  is  now  famous  in  the  indus- 
try came  too  close  to  the  line.  The  ad 
showed  a  succession  of  nervous  faces  and 
other  scenes  of  gaming-table  drama  without 
ever  showing  the  games. 

"Why  do  thousands  of  people  come  here 
every  day?"  says  the  announcer.  "Chances 
are  it's  not  the  ocean.  Trump  Casino  HoteL 
We  know  why  you're  really  here." 

Adweek  gave  the  ad  high  marks  for  crea- 
tivity and  humor,  saying  that  it  shows  seri- 
ous gamblers  that  Trump  "understands  a 
gambler's  dirty  little  secret  and  is  ready  to 
stroke  It."  Unfortunately,  the  FCC  agreed 
and  demanded  that  the  ads  be  pulled. 
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[From  the  Boston  Globe.  July  7. 1986] 

States  Discuss  Lottery  That  Could  Pay 

$I00m 

CoHCORO,  N.H.— Eleven  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  considering  launching 
a  weekly  lottery  whose  Jackpots  could  hit  an 
unprecedented  $100  million,  a  participant  in 
the  talks  said  yesterday. 

George  Jones,  director  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Sweepstakes  Commission,  rated 
chances  of  the  multistate  lottery  becoming 
a  reality  at  better  than  50-50.  He  said  the 
target  starting  date  is  Jan.  1. 

"We've  had  a  number  of  meetings,"  Jones 
said  of  officials  studying  the  proposed  mega- 
lottery.  "There's  been  a  board  put  together. 
There's  been  some  bylaws  drafted,  the  fi- 
nancial aspects  of  It  have  been  roughly  laid 
out . . .  It's  moving  along  fairly  rapidly. " 

Though  the  project  requires  numerous  ap- 
provals, Jones  said  six  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  "are  pretty  solid  on  this." 
In  addition  to  New  Hampshire,  he  cited  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon. 

New  Hampshire  pioneered  the  first 
modem  sUte  lottery  in  the  early  1960s.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  however,  the  state's  games 
began  losing  ground  rapidly  to  the  im- 
mensely popular  Megabucks  lottery  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  game  with  multimillion-doUar 
Jackpots  never  seen  in  the  New  Hampshire 
games. 

Jones  opposes  a  national  lottery,  saying  It 
would  undercut  state  lotteries  and  be  diffi- 
cult to  run  efficiently. 

Though  various  approvals  would  be  re- 
quired for  other  states  to  participate,  Jones 
said  a  new  state  law  sets  the  stage  for  New 
Hampshire's  involvement.  Only  the  gover- 
nor, Executive  Council  and  a  special  legisla- 
tive committee  still  must  approve,  he  said, 
"which  I  can't  imagine  would  be  any  prob- 
lem." 

(David  Ellis,  a  spokesman  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Lottery  Commission,  said  last 
night.  "I  never  heard  anything  that  is  real- 
istic talking  about  a  large  regional  lottery. 

("I  think  you  would  find  it  a  tough  go  in 
the  Legislature  because  of  the  success  of  the 
lottery  in  Massachusetts."  Ellis  said  "Some- 
one would  have  to  make  a  very  convincing 
case  on  how  it  would  benefit  us  [and]  we 
haven't  heard  that  yet." 

(Ellis  said  he  did  not  believe  Massachu- 
setts residents  would  drop  the  local  games 
for  the  multisUte  lottery.  "When  the  Tri- 
sUte  went  to  $9.6  million  we  didn't  lose  any 
business.  This  is  an  industry  that  hasn't 
reached  its  potential  yet.") 

State  Lotteries  As  Fiscal  Savior  or  Fiscal 
Fraud:  A  Look  at  the  EvntEifCE 
(John  L.  MlkeseU  and  C.  Kurt  Zom) 
As  early  as  1966,  the  lottery  was  charac- 
terized as  "a  fickle  form  of  finance."'  At 
that  time,  only  New  Hampshire  had  a  state 
lottery.  In  1986,  the  number  of  lottery 
states  will  reach  22  plus  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, including  almost  60  percent  of  the 
nation's  population.  This  Increase  in  the 
number  of  lotteries  reflects  a  popularity 
rare  among  public  revenue  sources.  For  ex- 
ample. 1984  lottery  referenda  in  California. 
Missouri,  Oregon,  and  West  Virginia  all 
passed  by  substantial  margins;  In  only  10  of 
the  274  counties  involved  did  the  question 
receive  less  than  half  the  votes  cast.  In  the 
present  environment,  which  is  clearly  pro- 
lottery,  it  is  reasonable  to  examine  lotteries 
as  means  of  government  finance.  Has  some- 
thing changed  to  make  them  productive  and 
acceptable  sources  of  revenue,  or  does  the 


growth  ot  the  state  lotteries  across  the 
United  States  represent  the  expansion  of  a 
bad  idea? 

SOME  lottery  background 

The  Commission  on  the  Review  of  Nation- 
al Policy  Toward  Gambling  defines  a  lottery 
to  be  "a  form  of  gambling  in  which  chances 
to  share  in  a  distribution  of  prizes  are 
sold."*  Most  of  the  prizes  are  cash.  Winners 
are  picked  by  lot,  according  to  a  selection 
scheme  established  by  the  state.  Because  of 
chance  selection,  no  player  skills  are  in- 
volved. The  lottery  is  operated  by  the  state, 
although  many  functions  of  a  lottery  may 
be  contracted  to  private  suppliers  or  dealers. 
Public,  private,  and  charitable  lotteries 
thrived  from  colonial  times  to  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  in  the  United  States,  financ- 
ing major  universities,  public  buildings,  and 
many  public  services,  but  scandals  and  un- 
ethical practices  culminated  in  federal  and 
state  controls  and  prohibitions.  The  last 
legal  operation  of  that  earlier  era,  the  Lou- 
isiana lottery,  ended  In  1894  when  federal 
regulations  dramatically  inhibited  interstate 
lottery  transactions. 

No  government  lottery  existed  from  then 
until  1964,  when  the  New  Hampshire  legis- 
lature authorized  a  lottery  to  finance  local 
education,  part  of  its  continuing  effort  to 
avoid  the  levy  of  general  sales  and  individ- 
ual income  taxes.  New  York  followed  with  a 
lottery  in  1967.  In  neither  case  did  proceeds 
from  the  lottery  meet  expectations. 

The  lottery  seemed  likely  to  be  a  fiscal 
dud  until  the  New  Jersey  lottery,  started  in 
January  1971,  broke  new  ground  by  market- 
ing its  games  as  entertaiiunent  and  using 
techniques  designed  to  serve  the  custom- 
ers.' Proceeds  exceeded  expectations.  Large- 
ly because  of  the  New  Jersey  success,  13 
states  were  operating  lotteries  by  the  end  of 
1975.  At  that  time,  adoptions  included  all 
states  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  from 
Illinois  to  the  Atlantic,  excluding  Indiana 
and  Vermont.  Maryland  was  the  only  other 
lottery  state. 

Motives  behind  state  adoption  varied. 
Some  states  implemented  lotteries  because 
of  the  revenue  they  feared  lost  to  their  lot- 
tery neighbors,  but  more  compelling  was  the 
lure  of  revenue  without  new  or  increased 
taxes.  In  addition,  the  lottery  offered  sub- 
stantial prizes  for  a  few,  entertainment  for 
even  more  people,  and  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing illegal  gambling.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  taxpayer  revolt  and  in  the  era  of  re- 
duced federal  assistance,  the  continued  at- 
tractiveness of  lotteries  to  states  is  not  sur- 
prising. 

Table  1  charts  the  course  of  state  adop- 
tions. In  1980,  thirteen  states  had  instituted 
lotteries.  The  number  increased  to  17  states 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1983.  By 
1986,  twenty-two  states  plus  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  lotteries.  Eleven  other  states 
could  enact  a  lottery  with  only  legislative 
action:  the  remaining  17  would  require  con- 
stitutional action  to  remove  prohibitions 
before  instituting  a  lottery.  As  the  table 
notes,  several  states  earmark  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  lottery  proceeds  to  specific  uses;  edu- 
cation is  one  of  the  more  frequent  purposes, 
although  more  states  place  revenue  in  the 
general  fund  than  direct  it  to  an  identified 
use. 

LOTTERIES  AS  A  REVENUE  SOURCE 

State  lotteries  collect  large  amounts  of 
money.  Receipts  in  fiscal  year  1984  ranged 
from  approximately  $4.5  million  in  Vermont 
to  almost  $1.2  billion  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
national  total  exceeded  $6.4  billion.*  Of 
course,  total  ticket  sales  represent  only  the 


magnitude  of  customer  partldimtion,  not 
the  contribution  the  lottery  makes  to  state 
finances.  Net  proceeds,  the  amount  left 
after  prizes  and  administrative  costs  have 
been  deducted,  is  the  Important  amount  in 
terms  of  revenue  generation.  In  fiscal  year 
1984,  net  proceeds  ranged  from  approxi- 
mately $1.2  million  in  Vermont  to  $514.8 
million  in  Pennsylvania  or  more  than  $2.6 
billion  nationwide.  While  less  than  total 
sales,  the  proceed  figures  remain  absolutely 
large;  states  collect  a  lot  of  money  through 
their  lotteries. 

Proponents  of  the  lottery  contend  that  it 
Is  an  outstanding  state  revenue  source.  The 
argument  involves  both  pragmatic  and  theo- 
retical elements.  In  the  first  place,  partici- 
pation in  the  lottery,  unlike  payment  of 
taxes.  Is  strictly  voluntary.  Lotteries  are 
popular  and  widely  approved  by  the  public; 
the  1984  referenda  results  previously  noted 
are  striking  evidence  of  that.  Taxes  do  not 
enjoy  the  popularity  of  the  lottery.  Thus, 
the  lottery  is  Bin  attractive  option;  it  is  both 
popular  and  voluntary.  Furthermore,  lotter- 
ies entertain  participants;  few  enjoy  filling 
out  tax  forms. 

Second,  the  lottery  generates  enough  rev- 
enue to  relieve  pressure  on  the  fiscal 
system.  The  absolute  revenue  performance 
has  been  noted:  more  than  $2.6  billion  was 
generated  for  state  use  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and,  with  both  new  adoptions  and  sales 
growth,  the  proceeds  would  be  much  larger 
for  1986  and  beyond.  On  a  per  capita  basis, 
1984  net  yields  ranged  from  $49.87  in  Mary- 
land to  $2.21  in  Vermont.  The  median  across 
the  states,  however,  was  a  robust  $21.19.  In 
some  states,  notably  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  lottery  nets  about  as 
much  revenue  as  would  an  increase  in  the 
state  sales  tax  of  one  percentage  point,  a 
considerable  yield  at  the  fiscal  margin.  Even 
more  important  than  the  substantial  reve- 
nue Is  the  fact  that  revenues  are  often  ear- 
marked for  certain  important  state  func- 
tions (see  Table  1).  For  example,  In  fiscal 
year  1984  Massachusetts  allocated  over 
$240.0  million  to  cities  and  towns  and  the 
arts;  Michigan's  primary  and  secondary 
schools  benefited  from  a  $236.3  million 
influx  of  funds;  New  Hampshire  transferred 
over  $5.6  mUlion  to  education;  New  Jersey 
allocated  over  $358.3  million  to  education 
and  state  institutions;  New  York's  schools 
received  over  $392.0  million;  Ohio  trans- 
ferred $250.0  million  to  education:  and 
Pennsylvania's  senior  citizens  benefited 
from  over  $431.2  million  in  funds.  That  ear- 
marking serves  to  stimulate  provision  of 
those  services  as  well  as  to  guarantee  finan- 
cial support  for  them  in  difficult  budgetary 
periods. 

Third,  state  operation  of  a  game  of  chance 
provides  a  gambling  alternative  outside  the 
possibly  unsavory  and  certainly  dishonest 
elements  associated  with  Illegal  gambling. 
The  state  games  promise  above-board  oper- 
ation and,  through  their  open  availability, 
may  reduce  the  market  captured  by  illegal 
operations.  Modem  lotteries  have,  in  fact, 
been  remarkably  free  of  scandals— a  major 
exception  being  an  embarrassing  manipula- 
tion of  a  lottery  game  in  Pennsylvania— so 
the  promise  of  a  clean  option  has  been  met. 
Opponents  of  sUte  lotteries  emphasize 
the  problems  with  lotteries,  normally  within 
the  context  of  standard  tax  analysis.  In  the 
first  place,  lotteries  do  not  do  well  on  the 
revenue  adequacy  or  jrield  standard.  As 
Table  2  shows,  net  revenue  generated  by 
state  operated  lotteries  averaged  1.5  percent 
of  own-source  revenues  across  states  in  1978 
and  only  increased  to  more  than  1.95  per- 
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cent  by  1984.  By  no  means  do  these  figures 
Indicate  that  lotteries  provide  significant 
amounts  of  own-source  revenue  for  states 
on  average,  but  the  data  indicate  that  by 
1984  seven  states  were  receiving  more  than 
two  percent  of  their  own-source  revenue 
from  lotteries.  Pennsylvania  led  the  pack, 
raising  over  4.4  percent  of  its  own-source 
revenue  in  1984  from  its  lottery  while  Illi- 
nois, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  raised 
more  than  three  percent  of  their  revenues 
through  the  operation  of  lotteries.*  Overall, 
even  at  its  best  the  lottery  is  a  relatively 
small  source  of  revenue  generated  by  a 
sUte. 

Of  course,  in  comparison  to  total  state 
revenue,  intergovernmental  assistance  in- 
cluded, the  share  is  even  less. 

Further  indications  of  the  relative  insig- 
nificance of  lotteries  as  a  source  of  revenue 
are  documented  in  Table  3.  Lottery  proceeds 
tend  to  be  a  small  portion  (averaging  9.2 
percent  in  lottery  states  in  1984)  even  of  the 
small  charge  and  miscellaneous  revenue  cat- 
egory of  state  revenue,  a  category  roughly 
including  the  nonutUity  "commercial"  func- 
tions of  the  state.  The  relatively  large  per- 
centages in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  Illinois  are  the  exceptions,  and, 
even  in  that  group,  the  highest  share  is  only 
25  percent  of  charge  and  miscellaneous  rev- 
enue. When  the  lottery  is  included  with  22 
identifiable  tax  sources,  its  proceeds  ranlced 
ninth  or  higher  (a  weak,  test  of  importance) 
in  significance  in  only  12  of  the  17  states  in 
1984.  In  Maryland  the  lottery  was  the 
fourth  largest  source  of  such  revenue 
behind  the  individual  income  tax,  gross 
sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes,  and  motor 
fuel  tax.  At  the  other  exteme,  net  revenue 
from  lotteries  was  the  15th  largest  source  of 
revenue  in  the  state  of  Vermont  in  1984. 
The  taxes  it  most  frequently  ranks  immedi- 
ately behind— motor  vehicle  license— are 
generally  regarded  as  so  insignificant  as  to 
be  outside  normal  fiscal  analysis.  Thus,  the 
absolute  revenue  importance  of  the  lottery 
issmaU. 

There  is.  however,  another  aspect  of  reve- 
nue yield,  and  that  is  the  performance  of 
lottery  yield  over  time.  At  first  glance  it  ap- 
pears that  lotteries  provide  a  reliable  and 
growing  source  of  revenue  for  state  govern- 
ments. Table  4  indicates  that  total  net  reve- 
nue generated  by  state  lotteries  grew  at  rel- 
atively robust  rates  throughout  the  1978-84 
period.  E\en  during  the  recession  of  1980-81 
lottery  net  revenues  continued  to  grow  at  a 
9.7  percent  rate.  Closer  analysis,  however, 
revMls  a  basic  instability  of  that  revenue. 
The  track  record  of  lottery  net  revenues  on 
a  ftate-by-state  basis  is  checkered  at  best. 
Thirteen  of  the  17  states  which  operated 
lotteries  during  the  1978-84  period  experi- 
enced decline  in  at  least  one  year.  These  de- 
clines were  as  small  as  0.8  percent  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  as  large  as  50.0  percent  in 
Maine.  Even  the  range  of  percentage  in- 
creases raises  concern  about  the  stability  of 
lottery  revenue.  Increases  ranged  from  0.8 
percent  in  Michigan  to  214.3  percent  in 
Ohio.  Moat  states  experiencing  increases 
had  sizable  fluctuations  in  the  magnitude  of 
increases.  For  example,  Pennsylvania  has  a 
97.8  percent  increase  between  1977  and 
1978,  a  modest  increase  of  6.9  percent  be- 
tween 1980  and  1981,  and  a  45.1  percent  in- 
crease between  1983  and  1984. 

Clearly,  a  state  cannot  rely  on  its  lottery 
to  be  a  stable,  reliable  source  of  net  revenue. 
Lottery  revenue  is  affected  by  a  changing 
consumer  preferences.  Introduction  of  new 
games,  marketing  efforts,  competition  from 
neighboring  states'  games  and  illegal  games, 
and  other  factors  outside  the  states'  control. 


Because  lottery  proponents  support  the 
activity  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  support  it 
provides  for  selected  expenditure  categories, 
some  attention  must  be  given  the  effect 
which  lottery  revenue  has  on  those  func- 
tions. In  particular,  attention  must  be  given 
to  whether  lottery  revenue  directed  to  the 
earmarked  function  supports  additional  ex- 
penditure or  whether  it  simply  substitutes 
for  other  revenue  which  would  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  function.  This  fungibi- 
lity  question  is  as  difficult  to  answer  here  as 
it  is  in  other  areas  of  government  finance.  If 
lottery  revenues  are  in  practice  fungible,  re- 
gardless of  their  legal  earmarking,  expendi- 
tures in  functional  categories  to  which  the 
revenues  are  directed  would  not  increase 
beyond  their  expected  patterns  once  the  lot- 
tery begins  operation.  Instead,  legislators 
would  use  lottery  revenue  to  replace  other 
general  revenue  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  function.  Con- 
versely, if  lottery  revenues  are  not  fungible, 
expenditures  in  earmarked  functional  cate- 
gories would  be  expected  to  increase  due  to 
the  additional  revenues  being  generated  by 
a  lottery. 

A  test  of  effect  is  difficult  because  the  ma- 
jority of  states  do  not  earmark  lottery  reve- 
nues: in  several  other  instances,  the  lottery 
Is  too  recent  or  the  earmarking  too  amor- 
phous to  allow  analysis.  Four  states  with 
older  lotteries,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  earmark  lottery 
revenues  for  education.  Table  5  provides  in- 
formation about  state  and  local  direct  gen- 
eral education  expenditure  as  a  percent  of 
total  state  and  local  direct  expenditure  for 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey 
in  an  attempt  to  highlight  the  fungibility 
question.'  Data  are  provided  for  a  ten-year 
span  surrounding  the  start  date  of  the  lot- 
tery in  each  state.  If  lottery  revenues  are 
fungible,  it  is  expected  that  the  percent  of 
total  direct  general  expenditure  accounted 
for  by  education  would  increase,  ceteris  par- 
ibui. 

The  mixed  results  in  Table  5  indicate  the 
difficulty  surrounding  the  fungibility  ques- 
tion. In  only  one  case,  New  Hampshire,  did 
the  percentage  of  direct  general  expendi- 
ture accounted  for  by  education  increase.  In 
the  New  Jersey  case,  a  decline  occurred  in 
the  years  immediately  following  adoption  of 
the  lottery.  A  decline  also  followed  the  ear- 
marking of  funds  in  Michigan.  While  It 
might  be  tempting  to  conclude  that  lottery 
revenues  are  indeed  fungible  in  Michigan 
and  New  Jersey,  this  may  not  be  the  case. 
Without  other  information,  one  cannot  be 
sure  whether,  for  example,  lottery  revenues 
kept  the  ratio  at  37.6  percent  in  1972  in  New 
Jersey  when  other  factors  would  otherwise 
have  caused  greater  reductions  in  the  ratio. 
Thus,  one  can  conclude  that  the  claims 
made  by  lottery  proponents  that  the  net 
revenue  contributes  to  the  expansion  of 
functional  areas  are  not  provable. 

RON  Rzvzinn  issuis  in  lottery  adoption 

One  criticism  against  the  lottery  deals 
with  Its  fairness  as  a  method  for  distribut- 
ing the  cost  of  government.  Proponents 
argue  that  the  lottery  is  nearly  ideal  be- 
cause it  is  voluntary  and  participation  is 
broad.  They  often  note  evidence  that  lot- 
tery participation  rates  are  highest  in  the 
middle  to  upper  income  levels.'  To  them, 
those  attributes  demonstrate  that  the  lot- 
tery is,  indeed,  a  fair  and  appropriate  source 
of  revenue. 

Public  finance  scholars,  however,  reject 
that  conclusion.  They  employ  the  standard 
analysis  of  vertical  equity  and  conclude  that 
state    lotteries    place    a    greater    relative 


burden  on  low  Income  families  than  on  high 
income  families  and  that  the  use  of  state 
lotteries  reduces  the  net  income  of  low 
income  groups  relative  to  that  of  high 
income  groups.  This  regresslvity  of  state  lot- 
teries has  been  demonstrated  frequently 
and  decisively.*  The  pattern  is  strong,  even 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that,  by  some 
measures,  lottery  regresslvity  is  double  that 
of  a  state  sales  tax.*  From  the  position  of 
government  finance,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
state  lotteries  violate  the  standard  of  verti- 
cal equity. 

That  equity  indictment  is  weakened  if  the 
lottery  is  viewed  as  a  state  business  enter- 
prise selling  an  entertainment  service.  The 
lottery  revenues  are  not  transfers,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  tax;  they  are  the  outcome  of  a 
voluntary  exchange.  The  exchange  is  no  less 
voluntary  than  the  purchase  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  a  purchase  subjected  to  heavy 
excise  taxation  with  accompanying  criticism 
for  regresslvity.  Just  as  the  regressive 
nature  of  user  charges  for  other  public 
products  does  not  cause  rejection  of  charges 
as  an  appropriate  means  of  finance,  so  too. 
lotteries  might  be  considered  an  appropriate 
state  enterprise.  The  net  revenue  produced 
by  the  lottery  is  an  important  extra  contri- 
bution, above  its  basic  value  as  a  service  to 
the  public. 

Is  there  a  value  inherent  in  lotteries  that 
is  worthy  of  state  production  and  promo- 
tion? States  restrain  or  prohibit  private  pro- 
duction of  gambling,  presumably  because  of 
social  ills  creatd  by  gambling.  In  this  vein,  it 
Is  certainly  unclear  that  sales  of  this  service 
merit  state  support  and  promotion.  As  Suits 
noted  a  decade  ago,  "The  government  has 
become  a  pusher.  And  they're  not  pushing 
fire  or  police  protection— only  dreams.""  A 
review  of  lottery  annual  reports  shows  that 
the  merchandising  of  lotteries  has  intensi- 
fied since  then.  Blakely  notes  that  lottery 
bureaucracies  develop  a  keen  interest  in  ex- 
panding to  new  bettors.  That  concern  sub- 
verts the  reason  for  having  state  run  games. 
"The  games'  worth  can  only  be  assayed  by  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  balancing  of  all  Its 
economic,  political,  social,  and  moral  impli- 
cations. This  Is  what  the  lottery  bureaucra- 
cy is  supposed  to  do.  Unfortunately,  with  Its 
stake  in  the  venture,  it  cannot  t>e  counted 
on  to  do  this  balancing  well,  or  even  to  do  It 
at  all.""  Furthermore,  most  lotteries 
seldom  advertise  critical  details  of  their  op- 
erations. Not  only  are  the  odds  of  winning 
not  clearly  advertised,  but  prizes  distributed 
over  several  years  are  not  quoted  In  present 
values.  Such  marketing  practices  by  a  pri- 
vate firm  would  not  be  permitted.  Whether 
state  enterprise  should  operate  at  this  ethi- 
cal level  is  doubtful. 

Even  though  gambling  may  be  entertain- 
ing and  not  Irrational,  even  for  an  unfair 
game,  why  should  a  government  be  in  such 
a  business?  ■  *  Why  should  this  activity  be 
the  govenunent  service  most  heavily  mar- 
keted? Although  the  lottery  may  not  be  eli- 
gible for  attack  as  a  regressive  tax,  because 
it  is  voluntary  and  is  the  voluntary  sale  of  a 
service,  it  certainly  may  be  attacked  as  an 
improper  business  for  government  provision 
and  production. 

Another  Issued  related  to  the  adoption  of 
a  lottery  is  the  cost  of  raising  the  revenue. 
The  collection  cost  per  dollar  of  net  revenue 
from  any  revenue  source  Includes  both  ad- 
ministrative cost  and  compliance  cost.  Lot- 
teries have  minimal  compliance  cost,  but 
they  compare  most  unfavorably  to  other 
revenue  sources  in  terms  of  administrative 
cost  rates.  Some  lottery  costs  Involve  mar- 
keting as  weU  as  ordinarly  administration. 
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but  when  considering  lotteries  as  a  producer 
of  revenue,  the  distinction  between  types  of 
costs  necessary  for  revenue  production  Is 
not  important.  Table  6  displays  the  cost  of 
administering  state  lotteries  as  a  percent  of 
net  lottery  revenue  for  the  1978  through 
1984  period.  The  striking  feature  of  the  daU 
presented  is  the  wide  variation  in  adminis- 
trative costs  as  percentage  of  revenues 
across  states.  In  1978  it  took  5.7  cents  to 
raise  every  dollar  of  lottery  revenue  in 
Michigan,  while  it  took  more  than  one 
dollar  in  administrative  costs  to  raise  one 
dollar  of  revenue  in  Maine.  In  1980  Con- 
necticut spent  6.4  cents  to  raise  a  dollar  of 
lottery  revenue,  while  Maine  spent  $3.51  for 
every  dollar  raised.  By  1984  no  stote  was 
spending  more  on  administration  than  it 
was  raising  In  lottery  revenue,  but  a  wide 
variation  still  existed  in  administrative 
costs— from  4.8  percent  in  Illinois  to  76.8 
percent  In  Maine.  These  costs  are  all  under- 
statements of  full  administrative  cost,  be- 
cause conunissions  paid  to  vendors  are  uni- 
formly excluded.  These  costs  are  often 
around  5  or  6  percent  of  total  sales. 

Because  reported  state  tax  collections  do 
not  exclude  the  costs  of  administering  each 
tax,  the  percentages  of  net  lottery  proceeds 
going  to  lottery  administration  previously 
detailed  does  not  directly  compare  with  ad- 
ministrative cost  ratios  reported  for  state 
taxes.  To  make  a  theoretically  accurate 
comparison,  lottery  administrative  cost  is  di- 
vided by  the  total  proceeds  collected  by  the 
state,  excluding  only  those  proceeds  simply 
transferred  from  lottery  losers  to  lottery 
wiimers.  In  other  words,  the  computation  is 
administrative  cost  as  a  percentage  of  net 
proceeds  plus  administrative  cost.  The  de- 
nominator, gross  collection  by  the  state,  is 
logically  comparable  with  gross  state  tax 
collections,  so  that  the  administrative  cost 
percentages  reported  in  Table  7  are  compa- 
rable with  the  cost  of  collecting  taxes. 
There  is  a  substantial  range  in  costs,  from 
4.6  percent  in  Illinois  to  43.4  percent  in 
Maine  in  1984.  The  mean  has  been  around 
20  percent,  although  that  level  has  declined 
slightly  in  more  recent  experience. 

These  percentages  may  be  directly  com- 
pared with  administrative  costs  associated 
with  other  revenues,  a  comparison  that 
highlighU  the  inefficiency  of  lotteries  as 
sources  of  revenue.  Estimates  of  the  admin- 
istrative costs  associated  with  raising  broad- 
based  taxes  at  the  sUte  level  range  from 
less  than  1.0  percent  of  net  revenue  '*  to  1.6 
percent  to  4.4  percent  of  total  tax  revenue.'* 
Thus,  lotteries  are  substantially  less  effi- 
cient vehicles  of  revenue  generation  than 
more  traditional  sources.  A  lottery  normally 
does  cover  Its  full  operating  cost,  so  It  does 
better  than  most  user-charge  financed  sUte 
services.  Of  course,  most  user-charge  fi- 
nanced services  have  a  more  substantial 
public  finance  justification  for  their  provi- 
■ion  than  does  a  lottery. 

Although  they  are  outside  the  standards 
normally  applied  in  the  analysis  of  revenue 
sources,  two  other  arguments  sometimes 
made  by  lottery  supporters  should  be  exam- 
ined. These  are  the  arguments  that  lotteries 
divert  gambling  from  illegal  forms  to  the 
state  enterprise  and  that  lotteries  stimulate 
state  business  activity. 

The  first  argument  suggests  that  the  lot- 
tery can  reduce  the  profit  of  crime,  orga- 
nized and  independent,  by  providing  an  at- 
tractive substitute  for  illegal  games.  Evi- 
dence on  this  assertion  appears  In  a  national 
study  of  gambling  patterns.  That  study 
found  that  "legalization  of  the  lottery  tends 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  Illegal  betting  as  a 


whole  by  reducing  the  participation  in  horse 
books,  and  sports  cards.  .  .  .  [Tlhe  presence 
of  a  state  lottery  appears  to  encourage, 
rather  than  discourage,  gambling  on  num- 
bers. .  .  .  [Rleduction  in  illegal  participation 
is  accompanied  by  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  nimiber  of  dollars  wagered  by  those  who 
bet  illegally."  '•  On  the  basis  of  this  evi- 
dence, state  lotteries  seems  unlikely  to  make 
dramatic  reductions  in  total  gambling,  al- 
though it  may  change  those  patterns. 

The  second  argument  supports  the  lottery 
as  a  mechanism  for  stimulating  state  busi- 
ness activity.  Proponents  note  the  sizable 
commissions  paid  vendors  of  lottery  tickets 
and  argue  that  his  volume  represents  stimu- 
lated state  economic  development.  Critics 
note  that  these  revenues  are  simply  eco- 
nomic transfers,  expenditures  not  made  at 
other  stores  for  other  goods  or  services. 
While  these  revenues  may  provide  the 
margin  needed  to  keep  some  businesses 
open,  it  is  equally  possible  that  altered 
spending  patterns  may  have  forced  other 
firms  to  close.  The  likelihood  is  that  the  lot- 
tery has  no  aggregate  Impact  on  activity, 
simply  transferring  some  business  activity 
from  one  set  of  vendors  to  another." 

Two  tests  are  employed  to  gain  some  indi- 
cation of  the  Impact  of  lottery  adoption  on 
state  economic  activity.  Both  approaches 
compare  the  three  years  before  the  lottery 
was  adopted.  Both  approaches  employ  per 
capital  personal  income  in  the  state,  the 
single  best  indicator  of  net  economic  activi- 
ty. Both  tests  standardize  state  per  capita 
income  in  reference  to  the  Census  region  in 
which  the  state  is  locate.  "  To  restrict  the 
analysis  to  modem  lotteries,  only  those  ini- 
tiated since  1969  were  included.  Data  avail- 
ability prevented  inclusion  of  lottery  adop- 
tions since  1982.  Thus,  15  states  are  includ- 
ed in  the  analysis. 

The  first  test  considered  whether  real 
growth  in  per  capita  income  in  the  lottery 
state  exceeded  the  growth  in  per  capiU 
income  in  its  Census  region  by  a  larger  per- 
centage in  the  post-lottery  years  than  in  the 
pre-lottery  years,  a  finding  that  would  be 
consistent  with  the  argument  that  lotteries 
create  economic  activity  in  the  adopting 
sUte.  The  daU  showed  that  sUte  per  caplU 
income  growth  was  typically  less  than  that 
in  the  region  before  lottery  adoption  (0.11 
percentage  points  less)  and  was  more  after 
adoption  (by  0.17  percentage  points).  The 
difference,  however,  is  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant at  the  0.05  level;  real  growth  rates 
appear  to  be  unaffected  by  the  adoption  of 
the  lottery. 

The  second  test  compares  per  capita 
Income  In  the  lottery  sUte  relative  to  per 
capita  Income  in  the  Census  region,  for  the 
three  years  before  and  after  the  lottery. 
The  mean  ratio  is  higher  in  the  pre-lottery 
period  (although  not  by  a  statistically  sig- 
nificant amount),  so  It  Is  not  possible  to 
argue  that  the  lottery  makes  significant  im- 
provements in  the  economic  position  of  lot- 
tery state  residents. 

The  overall  evidence  Is  consistent  with  the 
idea  that  lottery  activity  in  a  state  simply 
transfers  business  among  store  categories, 
with  no  discernible  difference  from  normal 
patterns  in  the  region,  the  pattern  which 
would  have  been  expected  without  the  lot- 
tery. Although  not  tested  here,  lottery 
states  bordering  Jurisdictions  without  lotter- 
ies may  extract  sales  from  noru-esidents. 
The  extent  to  which  this  occurs  is  again  un- 
certain, but  no  aggregate  effect  is  discerni- 
ble. 


CONCLUSION 

A  pragmatic  observer  could  conclude  that 
state  lotteries  are  a  useful  fiscal  tool  be- 
cause they  produce  state  revenue  without 
major  public  complaint,  and  additional  reve- 
nue without  large  political  hassles  U  gener- 
ally to  the  good.  On  balance,  several  conclu- 
sions about  the  lottery  seem  in  order 

1.  Lotteries  represent  a  relatively  small 
source  of  state  government  revenues.  They 
must  be  aggressively  marketed  and  pack- 
aged as  entertainment  sources  to  produce 
that  revenue. 

2.  Lottery  revenues  are  not  stable.  They 
fluctuate  substantially  from  year  to  year 
revenue  yields  are  difficult  to  forecast. 

3.  Costs  of  administering  lotteries  as  per- 
centage of  net  revenues  are  dramatically 
greater  than  the  costs  of  administering 
state  taxes. 

4.  When  state  lottery  net  proceeds  are 
analyzed  as  a  selective  excise  tax  on  the  vol- 
untary purchase  of  a  state-provided  enter- 
tainment service,  much  in  the  fashion  of 
state  excises  on  equally  volimtary  purchases 
of  cigarettes  or  alcoholic  beverages,  the  lot- 
tery is  a  regressive  source  of  revenue.  All 
studies  show  that  low  income  people  spend 
a  substantially  greater  share  of  their 
income  on  lotteries  than  do  higher  Income 
people,  a  pattern  consistent  through  the 
income  classes.  By  some  indices,  the  lottery 
is  twice  as  regressive  as  a  state  sales  tax. 

5.  The  lottery  reduces  participation  in 
some  forms  of  illegal  gambling,  but,  based 
on  limited  research,  indications  are  that  it 
may  increase  it  in  others.  Wagering  volume 
probably  increases. 

6.  Lottery  bureaucracies  in  some  states  de- 
velop marketing  strategies  that  emphasize 
prizes  and  the  road  to  personal  riches,  not 
the  role  of  the  lottery  as  an  entertaiimient 
form  which  produces  state  revenue.  Odds  of 
winning  in  some  states  are  seldom  easily  ac- 
cessible, and  large  prizes  are  seldom  stated 
in  true  present  value  terms.  Furthermore, 
lottery  administrators  make  claims  about 
uses  of  lottery  funds  to  enhance  certain  pro- 
grams and  services  that,  in  light  of  fungibi- 
lity, cannot  be  supported  by  expenditure 
patterns. 

The  pattern  of  lottery  adoptions  suggest 
that  more  sUtes  may  add  lotteries  in  the 
next  couple  of  years.  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,  to  believe  that  a  lottery  Is  a 
remedy  for  fundamental  fiscal  troubles  of  a 
sUte.'* 

•  •  •  •  • 

John  L.  Mikeseu.  Is  professor  of  public 
and  environmental  affairs  at  Indiana  Unl- 
venity,  Bloomington. 

C.  KcKT  ZoRN  is  assistant  profeaaor  of 
public  and  environmental  affairs  at  Indiana 
University.  Bloomington. 
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method  to  1984  lottery  data,  including  its  assump- 
tions of  constant  cost  and  competitive  equilibrium, 
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that  a  one  dollar  bet  could  win  $41  million,  or  a  por- 
tion thereof  depending  on  the  number  of  winners. 
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ings in  four  states.  Only  liquor  stores  appear  more 
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Service,  OvervieV)  of  State  Lottery  OperoMoiu, 
Committee  Print  for  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs.  House  Committee  on  Government 
Affairs  (September  25,  1984). 

"Data  were  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Department 
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regulated,  and  taxed  in  the  manner  of  a  race  track. 
The  question  of  appropriate  production  Is  relevant 
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TABLE  2.-NET  REVENUE  FROM  LOTTERIES  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  STATE  GENERAL  REVENUE  FROM  OWN  SOURCES  >  BY  STATE.  FISCAL  YEAR  1978-84 
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TABLE  3.-L0TTERY  REVENUE  SIGNIFICANCE  IN  FISCAL  1984 
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TABLE  6.-ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  AS  PERCENT  OF  NET  LOTTERY  REVENUE,  BY  STATE  FISCAL  YEAR  1978-83 
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SONIA  MELNIKOVA-EICHENVALD 

CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  once  again  participating  in 
the  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience 
as  part  of  the  continuing  congressional 
effort  to  draw  attention  to  the  deplor- 
able human  rights  situation  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  these  last  few  weeks  our  atten- 
tions have  been  focused  on  the  coun- 
try of  South  Africa  and  its  heinous 
apartheid  regime  which  cruelly  denies 
its  own  citizens  the  most  fundamental 
human  rights.  But  the  abuses  of  Pre- 
toria, horrible  as  they  are,  should  not 
cause  us  to  forget  the  inhumanity  sys- 
tematically perpetrated  by  Moscow 
against  religious  believers  of  every  de- 
nomination, against  dissidents,  against 
human  rights  activists,  against  fami- 
lies who  merely  want  to  be  together. 

On  November  4,  United  States  and 
European  negotiators  will  once  again 
meet  to  review  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  to 
continue  what  has  been  known  as  the 
Helsinki  process.  In  the  11  years  since 
the  Helsinki  Accords  were  signed,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  shown  no  improve- 
ment in  its  human  rights  record. 

One  of  the  most  painful  abuses  is 
the  continued  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviets  to  reunite  families,  and 
even  married  couples,  even  though  the 
Helsinki  Accords  clearly  obligate  them 
to  do  so. 

We  have  recently  received  word  that 
Anatoly  Scharansky's  family  will  be 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  Join  him  in 
IsraeL  I  commend  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  this  action  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  move  indicates  a  change  in 
policy  which  will  result  in  the  reunifi- 
cation of  many  more  families. 

One  such  case  of  a  divided  couple 
which  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 


tion is  that  of  Sonia  Melnikova-Ei- 
chenvald.  Sonia  is  married  to  a  con- 
stituents of  mine,  Michael  Lavigne 
from  San  Francisco.  Michael  and 
Sonia  first  met  in  November  1983  and 
were  married  in  Moscow  in  April  1985. 
Before  her  marriage  to  Michael,  Sonia 
has  been  refused  12  times  since  1979  to 
join  her  sister  in  the  West.  No  reason- 
able explanation  was  ever  given.  As 
Michael's  wife.  Sonia  was  refused  per- 
mission to  go  to  the  United  States 
twice.  She  was  also  refused  twice  on 
appeal.  The  reason:  "It  is  undesirable 
for  you  to  join  your  husband  in  the 
United  States." 

Sonia  had  been  an  architect,  but  lost 
her  job  upon  her  first  application  to 
emmigrate.  Michael  was  able  to  stay  in 
Moscow  for  almost  3  years,  first  as  a 
nanny  for  a  family  in  the  American 
Embassy  and  then  as  an  administra- 
tive assistant  at  the  New  Zealand  Em- 
bassy. When,  on  May  10.  1986.  he  had 
to  travel  to  America  for  family  rea- 
sons, his  visa  was  considered  expired, 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  return. 

Sonia  and  six  other  Soviet  citizens 
who  are  married  to  Americans  recent- 
ly sent  a  letter  to  100  Soviet  organiza- 
tions, including  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  Government  agencies.  The 
letter  concluded  with  their  fervent  re- 
quest: "You  who  read  this  letter  will 
go  home  tonight,  you  will /kiss  your 
husband  or  wife,  you  will  play  with 
your  children  and  sit  down  to  supper 
in  the  circle  of  your  family.  Think 
about  us  and  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  help  us." 

Sonia  will  reapply  to  emigrate  in 
September  1986.  I  implore  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  allow  Sonia  to  join  her 
husband  In  California  without  further 
delay.* 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  FOR 
MENTAL  DISORDERS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  submit  for  the  Record,  an  article 
written  by  Drs.  Paul  H.  Wender  and 
Donald  F.  Klein  entitled  "Psychiatry 
Returns  to  Biology:  Evidence  Mounts 
for  Physiological  Basis  of  Mental  Dis- 
orders." 

These  two  distinguished  scientists 
are  well  known  within  the  mental 
health  community.  Dr.  Wender  is  cur- 
rently Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  Di- 
rector of  Psychiatric  Research  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  College  of  Medi- 
cine. Dr.  Klein  is  Professor  of  Psychia- 
try at  Columbia  University  and  Direc- 
tor of  Psychiatric  Research  at  the  New 
York  State  Psychiatric  Institute.  Both 
Dr.  Wender  and  Dr.  Klein  have  been 
active  in  the  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation for  a  number  of  years. 

In  my  judgment,  the  issues  which 
they  raise  in  this  paper  are  extraordi- 
narily important  ones  and  should  be 
seriously  considered  by  every  one  of 
us.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  their  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Psychiatry  Rcnnufs  to  Biology:  Eviooici 
MooKTs  roR  Physiological  Basis  op 
Mental  Disorders 

(By  Paul  H.  Wender  and  Donald  F.  Klein) 
Ideas  about  mental  illness  have  fluctuated 
erratically  during  the  past  few  centuries. 
Possession  by  demons  Is  no  longer  a  serious 
contender  for  explanatory  honors  In  West- 
ern cultures,  but  the  long  dispute  among  bl- 
ologicaJ,  psychological  and  social  explana- 
tions continues.  Mounting  evidence  points 
to  the  biological  basis  of  mental  disorders 
and  to  the  usefulness  of  psychotropic  drugs, 
seriously  chaUenglng  psychosocial  theories. 
Freudian  theories  postulated  that  internal 
psycholokical  conflict  was  the  basis  of  neu- 
rotic and  even  psychotic  disturbances.  Al- 
though the  "talking  cure"  fought  an  uphill 
fight  against  "mind  disease"  theories  for 
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decades,  it  progressed  steadily,  spawning  nu- 
merous lilnds  of  psychotherapy  as  it  gained 
dominance.  In  the  1940's,  Freudian  ideas 
became  entrenched  in  popular  culture,  as  in 
the  musical  "I^dy  in  the  Dark"  and  the 
Gregory  Peck-lngrld  Bergman  movie  "Spell- 
bound." The  success  of  D.M.  Thomas's  psy- 
choanalytic novel  "The  White  Hotel"  re- 
flects the  continuing  belief  that  repression 
causes  mental  malfunction. 

The  public  is  in  the  midst  of  a  cultural 
lag,  despite  some  awareness  of  the  useful- 
ness of  tranquilizers,  antidepressants  and 
antipsychotic  drugs.  What  is  not  widely 
known  Is  that  persuasive  scientific  data  are 
implicating  biological  factors  not  only  in 
major  mental  illnesses  but  also  in  ntimerous 
less  severe  mental  disturbances,  usually  con- 
sidered psychological.  Although  mental 
health  professionals  know  about  some  of 
these  developments,  many  with  years  of  ex- 
perience in  psychological  therapy  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  switch  to  new  treatment  approach- 
es. 

The  major  discoveries  of  biological  contri- 
butions to  mental  illness  have  occurred  in 
three  areas:  (1)  the  role  of  inheritance  in 
mental  Illness— the  nature  vs.  nurture  con- 
troversy; (2)  the  use  of  medication  as  treat- 
ment: (3)  basic  knowledge  about  the  brain. 

NATURE  OR  NURTURE? 

The  nature/nurture  dilemma  is  being  re- 
solved through  the  use  of  a  relatively  new 
research  strategy  that  studies  comparison 
groups  of  adopted  persons.  The  ancients,  of 
course,  noticed  that  mental  illness  tends  to 
run  in  families.  By  the  17th  century, 
Thomas  Willis  wrote  in  The  London  Prac- 
tice of  Physick.  ".  .  .  men  bom  of  parents 
that  are  sometimes  wont  to  be  mad  will  be 
obnoxious  to  the  same  disease."  In  the  early 
20th  century,  scientists  clearly  documented 
that  psychiatric  disorders  "ran"  in  families 
but  were  not  sure  whether  the  illness  was 
transmitted  by  genes  or  through  learning. 

In  the  1960's,  the  U.S.  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  sponsored  an  American- 
Danish  adoption  study  in  Denmark,  de- 
signed to  measure  the  influences  of  nature 
and  nurture  in  schizophrenia  In  adoptees, 
the  biological  parents  supply  the  genes 
whUe  the  adoptive  parents  provide  the  envi- 
ronment. In  one  study,  the  researchers  stud- 
ied the  nature  of  psychiatric  illness  in  the 
biological  and  adoptive  relatives  of  adopted 
schizopttrenic  adults  and  adopted  normal 
adults.  They  found  an  increased  frequency 
of  schizophrenia  and  related  illnesses  only 
among  biological  relatives  of  the  adopted 
schizophrenics.  Thus,  the  study  revealed  ge- 
netic contributions  to  the  disorder  but  did 
not  find  that  family  environment  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  genesis  of  schizophre- 
nia In  another  study,  the  researchers  inves- 
tigated the  adult  fate  of  persons  adopted  at 
an  early  age  and  raised  by  either  normal  or 
schizopiirenic  adopting  parents.  E^ren 
though  being  raised  by  a  schizophrenic  may 
be  a  very  disturbing  experience,  the  re- 
searchers found  no  difference  between  the 
two  groups  in  the  rate  of  schizoptirenia  and 
related  disorders.  Contrary  to  conventional 
wia<lom,  there  was  no  evidence  of  social  or 
cultural  transmission  of  schizophrenia. 

SimUar  strategies  have  been  used  to  inves- 
tigate the  role  of  genetic  factors  in  depres- 
sion, suicide,  antisocial  disorder,  hyperactiv- 
ity, alcoholism,  and  even  criminality.  All, 
suiprlslngly,  demonstrate  a  substantial  ge- 
netic component. 

One  of  the  moat  important  findings  of  the 
adoption  studies  is  that  mental  disorders 
occur  along  a  continuum  of  severity,  with 
minor   forms   more  common   than   severe 


ones.  Although  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
population  will  ever  become  schizophrenic 
3  to  4  percent  will  develop  less  marked  but 
frequently  incapacitating  disorders  related 
to  sctiizophrenia  Schizophrenia  affects 
about  two  million  people  in  the  United 
States.  Its  mild  forms  could  affect  as  many 
as  eight  million  people. 

The  lifetime  risk  of  developing  major  bio- 
logical depression  is  15  percent  (20  percent 
of  women  and  10  percent  of  men).  Of  every 
seven  people,  one  is  likely  sometime  to  de- 
velop a  serious  depression  that  includes 
such  physiological  attributes  as  changes  in 
sleep  patterns,  diurnal  variation  in  mood, 
loss  of  sexual  interest,  dry  mouth  and  sidn. 
and  hypothalamic  dysfunction.  Many  mod- 
erate depressions  that  were  formerly  consid- 
ered "neurotic"  are  now  recognized  as  less 
severe  biological  depressions. 

When  one  includes  alcoholism,  which  is 
sometimes  genetic,  the  U.S.  prevalence  of 
mental  illnesses  having  biological  compo- 
nents increases  by  atmut  10  million.  Taken 
together,  the  major  and  minor  forms  of  bio- 
logically produced  psychiatric  illnesses  may 
afflict  up  to  30  percent  of  the  general  adult 
population. 

MIKD,  M(X>D,  AND  MEDICINK 

The  remarkable  effectiveness  of  a  variety 
of  new  psychotropic  drugs  has  also  implied 
that  mental  illnesses  are  due  to  underl}ring 
physiological  malfunctions.  Obviously,  the 
effectiveness  of  medication  does  not  prove 
biological  causation— the  effectiveness  of  as- 
pirin for  a  headache  does  not  mean  that 
lack  of  aspirin  caused  the  headache.  Howev- 
er, l)ecause  the  major  psychotropic  drugs 
have  no  effect  on  normal  people,  research- 
ers have  postulated  that  the  medications 
work  by  normalizing  defective  brain  regula- 
tors. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  antipsychotic 
medications  have  enabled  mental  hospitals 
to  reduce  drastically  the  numl>er  of  chronic 
inpatients,  returning  many  of  them  to  a 
productive  life  (for  others,  the  need  for 
sheltered  situations  in  the  community  of 
course  remains  a  pressing  social  problem). 
Hospital  treatment  of  patients  suffering 
from  acute  pyschotic  episodes  has  t>ecome 
so  effective  that  discharge  is  possible  in  a 
few  weeks.  The  drugs  have  also  made  psy- 
chotic patients  much  more  readily  accessi- 
ble to  the  psychosocial  treatments  that 
might  help  them  adjust  to  environmental 
stresses. 

The  availability  of  powerful  antidepres- 
sants and  lithium  is  changing  treatment  ap- 
proaches to  depression,  especially  in  severe 
melancholic  episodes,  where  psychotherapy 
may  be  less  effective.  However,  many  pa- 
tients (and  therapists)  do  not  realize  that 
some  less  severe  depressions  are  also  biologi- 
cally produced  and  may  respond  to  anti- 
depressants. Medication  should  also  be  tried 
more  in  patients  with  panic  disorder  and 
generalized  anxiety  disorder. 

Medications  are  particularly  important  in 
preventing  the  suicides  that  frequently 
result  from  depression,  schizophrenia,  and 
alcoholism.  Without  adequate  therapy,  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  severe  depressives 
will  commit  suicide  (about  3,000,000  of  the 
current  U.S.  population).  This  estimate  may 
greatly  understate  the  problem  because  of 
the  possibility  of  suicide  in  "accidental" 
deaths,  includng  those  of  25,000  dnmken 
drivers  each  year.  Suicide  is  also  the  second 
most  common  cause  of  death  in  children 
and  adolescents.  Because  of  the  effective- 
ness of  drugs  in  shortening  many  depressive 
episodes,  they  should  routinely  be  tried  in 
severe  depression. 


THE  BIOPHYSIOLOGY  OP  THE  BRAIN 


Increasing  knowledge  of  the  brain's  role  in 
governing  emotions  and  behavior  is  helping 
to  identify  the  physiological  factors  that 
seem  to  be  implicated  in  mental  illneaa 

The  part  of  the  brain  that  governs  sens- 
ing, thinking,  and  feeling  consists  of  at  least 
10  billion  cells.  Researchers  hypothesize 
that  in  coordinated  brain  activity,  impni— 
are  transmitted  from  cell  to  cell  electro- 
chemically.  Minuscule  amounts  of  chemicals 
known  as  neurotransmitters  are  discharged 
from  one  cell  into  another,  stimulating  or 
inhibiting  cell  action.  People  differ  constitu- 
tionally in  the  production  and  processing  of 
neurotransmitters,  and  psychiatric  drugs 
seem  to  act  by  influencing  such  differential 
chemical  functioning.  Animal  research  has 
been  the  basis  of  much  of  the  progress  in 
brain  investigation,  demonstrating  how  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  various  neurotransmit- 
ters in  the  brain  can  be  related  to  changes 
in  appetite,  sleep  patterns,  sexual  activity, 
and  mood. 

Generally,  cells  will  respond  only  to  those 
chemicals  for  which  they  have  specific  "re- 
ceptor sites."  Recently,  a  procedure  was  de- 
veloped at  Johns  Hopkins  University  that 
can  demonstrate  whether  there  are  cell  re- 
ceptor sites  for  any  given  chemical.  The 
first  important  breakthrough  in  studies  of 
this  kind  came  with  the  unexpected  discov- 
ery that  the  pain-relieving  properties  of 
morphine  and  related  agents  resulted  from 
imitation  of  the  function  of  an  entirely  tm- 
known  set  of  neurotransmitters— the  endor- 
phines  and  enkephalines.  Similarly,  the  dis- 
covery of  receptors  for  agents  such  as 
Valium  and  dextro-amphetamine  suggested 
that  the  brain  has  systems  for  tranquilizing 
us  against  anxiety  and  for  stimulating  us 
when  we  are  fatigued.  Astonishingly,  brain 
receptor  sites  have  even  been  found  specifi- 
cally for  PCP,  the  psychosis-producing  drug 
often  called  "angel  dust." 

The  refinement  of  the  technique  for  re- 
ceptor identification  opens  the  way  for  the 
development  of  drugs  that  can  act  with 
greater  precision.  The  major  problem  with 
active  drugs  is  that  they  produce  a  broad 
array  of  effects.  For  instance,  drugs  that  de- 
crease anxiety  often  produce  sleepiness. 
Clearly,  drugs  that  are  more  like  the  specif- 
ic chemicals  that  affect  receptor  sites  are 
likely  to  act  witiiin  a  narrower  range  and  to 
have  fewer  side  effects.  Eventually,  pharma- 
cologists may  become  less  dependent  on 
trial  and  error  in  their  search  for  useful 
drugs  and  may  be  able  to  design  specific 
new  therapeutic  agents. 

Putting  together  the  genetic  and  chemical 
evidence,  we  hypothesize  tliat  in  some 
people  genetic  factors  (or  such  biological 
factors  as  birth  accidents  and  viruses) 
produce  congenital  dysfunctional  brain 
chemistry  that  affects  mental  functioning; 
in  others,  genetic  factors  may  produce  con- 
stitutional vulnerability  to  particular  life 
events— such  as  separations,  failure,  losses, 
and  rejection. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The  large-circulation  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  begun  to  report  these  bio- 
logical discoveries,  but  on  the  whole,  Freudi- 
an thinking  still  dominates  Ideas  about 
mental  illness.  Persons  afflicted  with 
mental  problems  tend  to  think  of  medica- 
tions as  second-class  therapy.  Many  psycho- 
analysts, psychologists  and  social  workers 
remain  unimpressed  by  the  flood  of  biologi- 
cal data,  and  some  psychiatrists  have  not 
yet  received  sufficient  training  to  employ 
the  new  medications  or  to  deal  with  their 
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side  effects.  Understandably,  professionals 
who  have  spent  years  learning  psychoanaly- 
sis and  psychotherapy  believe  that  they 
have  effective  methods  for  treating  a  large 
number  of  mental  problems.  Some  mistak- 
enly assume  that  medication  is  merely  a  pal- 
liative, insisting  that  only  insight  can  lead 
to  cure.  Psychologists  and  social  workers 
face  the  additional  obstacle  of  being  unable 
to  dispense  prescription  medicine,  and  many 
are  unwilling  to  adapt  their  practices  by 
working  with  physicians  or  by  restricting 
their  case  loads  to  problems  that  do  not  re- 
quire medication. 

Another  factor  that  prevents  adequate  use 
of  the  biological  treatments  Is  the  tendency 
of  some  people  to  consider  depression,  alco- 
holism, and  other  mental  illnesses  as  signs 
of  weak  will  rather  than  as  symptoms  of 
physiological  defects.  They  do  not  want  to 
recognize  that  human  beings  are  not  in  com- 
plete control  of  their  own  lives. 

Historians  have  described  three  major 
blows  to  human  vanity:  Copernicus'  discov- 
ery that  the  earth  went  around  the  sun 
rather  than  vice  versa;  Darwin's  evidence 
that  we  descended  from  apelike  creatures; 
and  Freud's  argument  that  unconscious  fac- 
tors kept  us  from  being  fully  in  control  of 
our  behavior.  Biological  theories  of  mental 
\  Illness  seem  to  some  people  to  be  reducing 
inan's  dignity  still  further  because  they 
demonstrate  that  sometimes  one  cannot  by 
onM^f  cojjtcpl  moods  and  behavior  through 
will  sttirr  self-discipline.  But  those  who 
remain  suspicious  of  drug  treatment  ignore 
the  possibility  that  biological  advances  may 
grant  us  the  power  to  reestablish  control 
over  ourselves  in  some  areas  where  psycho- 
logical means  have  been  inadequate.* 


CRUCIAL  BANKING  LEGISLA- 
TION MUST  NOT  BE  HELD  HOS- 
TAGE TO  EXPANDED  BANK 
POWERS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  mountain  of  critical  financial  issues 
pending  before  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  which,  if  left  unresolved, 
threatens  to  become  a  mudslide  of 
competitive  imbalance,  regulatory 
chaos,  and  financial  instability  and 
bury  the  financial  services  industry. 
These  matters  can— indeed,  they 
must— be  addressed  immediately  in 
the  limited  time  remaining  in  the  99th 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  the  most 
critical  issues  demanding  legislative 
remedies  are  trapped  in  the  web  of  a 
large,  complex  measure  which  calls  for 
a  complete  overhaul  of  the  current  fi- 
nancial services  industry  without  ade- 
quate time  to  assess  its  impact  on  the 
KanUng  system  in  the  few  legislative 
days  remaining  in  this  Congress. 

The  Banking  Committee,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Chairman  Oarn, 
wlU  soon  consider  S.  2592,  the  Deposit 
Insurance  Reform  and  Competitive 
Enhancement  Act.  or  a  variation  of 
that  bill.  Chairman  Oabh  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  Herculean  efforts  in 
attempting  to  address  the  major  issues 
confronting  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry today.  Given  the  rapid  and  rev- 
olutionary forces  that  have  buffeted 
the  industry  in  recent  years,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  reexamine  the  statu- 
tory framework.  However,  now  is  not 


the  time  to  conduct  this  type  of 
review,  particularly  if  it  entails  sacri- 
ficing other  provisions  which  are  vital 
to  the  continued  viability  of  the  bank- 
ing system. 

I  believe  that  three  components  of  S. 
2592  must  be  excised  and  moved  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

First,  the  Federal  regulators'  author- 
ity to  arrange  emergency  interstate  ac- 
quisitions of  failing  financial  institu- 
tions must  be  extended.  This  title  was 
first  approved  as  part  of  the  Gam-St 
Germain  Depository  Institutions  Act 
of  1982.  to  enable  Federal  regulators 
to  deal  with  financially  distressed  in- 
stitutions in  the  most  effective  and  or- 
derly fashion  in  order  to  ensure  abso- 
lute protection  for  deposits  and  full 
confidence  in  the  marketplace. 

These  authorities  were  absolutely  es- 
sential in  1982  to  stanch  the  hemor- 
rhage and  ensure  the  survivability  of 
our  financial  industry  during  a  period 
of  tumultuous  economic  conditions. 
They  are  equally  important  today  to 
facilitate  the  industry's  transition 
through  an  economy  undermined  by 
falling  oil  and  commodities  prices. 

The  emergency  acquisition  and  cap- 
ital assistance  programs  have  been  ex- 
tended twice  since  they  originally  ex- 
pired on  October  15  of  last  year;  the 
latest  extension  expired  on  July  15, 
1986.  Since  that  time,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation's  hands  have  been  tied. 
They  cannot  arrange  any  additional 
mergers  of  failing  institutions,  a  situa- 
tion which,  in  my  mind,  is  absolutely 
untenable  given  the  rising  number  of 
institutions  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
insolvency,  the  potential  increased 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  deposit 
insurance  funds  in  the  absence  of  this 
authority  and  the  very  real  possibility 
of  undermining  public  confidence  in 
the  system. 

Second,  it  is  incontrovertible  that 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  is  a  ticking  time 
bomb.  It  is  being  pushed  beyond  its  ca- 
pacity and  faces  potential  bankruptcy 
in  the  absence  of  any  remedial  action. 
Losses  at  insured  institutions  have 
been  mounting  in  recent  years.  The 
ratio  of  FSLIC  reserves  to  deposits 
had  been  steadily  declining  since  1983, 
to  levels  that  have  caused  increasing 
concern  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  Unfortunately,  the 
number  of  problem  institutions  contin- 
ues to  grow  at  an  inordinate  rate  and, 
I  might  add,  at  a  rate  which  cannot  be 
successfully  handled  by  the  insurance 
fund.  It  is  evident  that  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  cannot  effec- 
tively manage  the  number  of  problem 
cases  now  facing  it  because  the 
FSLIC's  resources  are,  in  a  word,  inad- 
equate. 

Although  the  Bank  Board  recently 
imposed  a  special  insurance  assess- 
ment on  individual  FSLIC-insured  in- 


stitutions, this  measure  has  not  pro- 
duced enough  income  to  offset  the 
costs  associated  with  the  resolution  of 
a  growing  number  of  very  expensive 
FSLIC  cases.  More  importantly,  it  has 
not  been  enough  to  replenish  the  real 
reserves  of  FSLIC  and  bolster  the 
needed  long-term  recapitalization  of 
the  fund. 

The  dire  straits  of  the  FSLIC  and 
the  urgency  underlying  its  recapital- 
ization efforts  are  not  new.  In  fact,  in 
a  speech  given  nearly  a  year  ago,  Ed 
Gray,  Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  stated: 

The  continuing  strains  on  the  FSLIC  re- 
quire a  forthright  recognition  of  the  need 
by  the  leaders  of  the  thrift  industry  to  re- 
capitalize the  FSLIC.  .  .  .  (Rlecapitalization 
of  the  FSUC  is  what  is  most  necessary  to 
ensure  that  our  insurance  corporation  will 
always  be  able  to  meet  its  obligation. 

The  Treasury  Department,  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bank  Board 
and  OMB,  has  designated  a  proposal 
to  recapitalize  the  FSLIC.  This  plan  is 
incorporated  in  S.  2592.  While  it  may 
still  have  some  technical  problems,  the 
proposal  should  provide  the  FSLIC 
with  sufficient  financial  and  organiza- 
tional resources  as  well  as  the  flexibil- 
ity to  deal  with  its  caseload,  ensure 
the  long-term  viability  of  the  insur- 
ance fund  and  bolster  depositor  confi- 
dence in  the  system. 

Finally,  closing  the  so-called  non- 
bank  bank  loophole— under  which  a 
firm  that  only  takes  deposits  or  only 
makes  loans  can  escape  regulation 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act— is  a  crucial  complement  to  this 
legislation.  Right  now,  nonbanking 
firms  can  own  these  limited  service 
banks  and  can  operate  outside  the  pa- 
rameters of  Federal  law  regulating  ge- 
ographic and  product  expansion  of 
bank  holding  companies. 

While  these  entities  profess  to  be 
"regulated,"  they  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  rules  as  other  companies 
which  own  banks,  as  that  term  is  cur- 
ently  defined.  As  such,  they  offer,  in 
the  words  of  Paul  Volcker,  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  "the  potential 
for  abuse"  and  the  potential  for  "cre- 
ating a  situation  fraught  with  adverse 
consequences  for  the  system  as  a 
whole." 

In  addition  to  being  free  of  current 
regulatory  oversight,  the  loophole 
could  exacerbate  the  crisis  within  the 
thrift  industry.  As  I  have  previously 
noted,  the  currently  high  projected 
cost  of  resolving  failures  is  sapping  the 
FSLIC.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  loop- 
hole gives  conunercial  banks  and  other 
enterprises  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
way  to  acquire  interstate  franchise 
rights.  A  very  serious  result  has  been 
the  virtual  elimination  of  serious  bids 
for  severely  troubled  thrifts.  This 
trend  threatens  to  nullify  the  intend- 
ed benefits  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant powers  granted  to  FSLIC  by  the 
Gam-St  Germain  Act,  that  is,  the  au- 
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thority  to  arrange  interstate  acquisi- 
tions for  failing  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  cannot 
continue.  It  is  making  a  mockery  of 
our  existing  laws  and  a  shambles  of 
our  system.  The  loophole  must  be 
closed  so  that  if  an  entity  wants  the 
benefits  of  the  banking  system,  par- 
ticularly those  provided  by  the  bank 
holding  company  structure,  it  must 
play  by  the  same  rules. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  provi- 
sions in  S.  2592,  many  of  which  have 
merit,  but  most  are  fairly  controver- 
sial. I  certainly  do  not  think,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  waning  days  of  this 
Congress,  that  the  critically  important 
measures  discussed  above  should  be 
held  hostage  pending  action  on  the 
more  controversial  provisions.  That 
alone  calls  for  jettisoning  many  provi- 
sions of  S.  2592  in  order  to  enact  im- 
mediately what  I  consider  to  be  the 
core  of  Chairman  Garn's  bill. 

Beyond  that  somewhat  pragmatic 
and  procedural  point,  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  compelled  to  speak  to  the  merits 
of  one  additional  portion  of  S.  2592— 
that  which  would  permit  commercial 
banks  to  expand  into  previously  pro- 
hibited activities  of  investment  bank- 
ing, otherwise  known  as  the  securities 
business.  I  have  spoken  on  this  floor, 
in  committee,  and  elsewhere  on  this 
subject  many  times,  but  it  needs  to  be 
said  again:  It  simply  is  not  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  undertake  a  piece- 
meal dismantling  of  the  wall  between 
commercial  and  investment  banking  at 
this  time. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  would  refer  those  interested 
in  greater  detail  to  my  remarks  during 
the  debate  on  the  1984  banking  bill, 
during  which  I  discussed  the  history 
and  continuing  relevance  of  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  which  separates  commer- 
cial from  investment  banking,  as  well 
as  the  complete  range  of  argiunents 
against  bank  expansion  into  the  secu- 
rities business.  At  this  time,  I  will 
make  just  three  points  on  this  issue. 

First,  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
conclusive  demonstration  that  expand- 
ed securities  powers  would  either 
strengthen  the  financial  system  or 
enable  that  system  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  American  consumers  and 
business.  It  is  indisputable  that  some 
segments  of  the  American  banking 
system  have  had  their  problems,  but 
they  have  been  due  to  a  wide  range  of 
problems— Including  mismanagement, 
fraud,  and  deviation  from  basic  princi- 
ples of  sound  banking— which  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
array  of  products  and  services  avail- 
able to  banks.  Not  only  has  there  been 
no  demonstration  that  expanded 
powers  would  cure  current  banking 
problems,  but  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  many  bankers  who  tell  me 
that  banks  are  doing  and  can  do  very 
well  in  the  traditional  banking  busi- 
ness as  long  as  prudence  is  exercised. 


P^irthermore,  leading  representatives 
of  American  consumer  and  business 
groups,  including  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Businesses,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  the  Consumer  Federation  of 
America  have  strongly  and  consistent- 
ly opposed  expanded  securities  powers 
for  banks. 

My  second  point,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  beyond  the  absence  of  compelling 
evidence  in  favor  of  expanded  powers, 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
such  expansion  could,  in  fact,  under- 
mine the  safety  and  soundness  of  our 
banking  system.  That  point  has  been 
made  many  times,  but  I  want  to  assure 
my  colleagues  that  it  is  neither  remote 
nor  hypothetical.  The  dangers  and 
riskiness  of  the  securities  business 
were  demonstrated  forcefully  just  last 
week  when  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  Wall  Street  investment 
firms  lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  mortgage-backed  securities 
market,  which  is  precisely  one  of  the 
new  powers  which  S.  2592  would  give 
to  commercial  banks.  I  ask  that  the 
New  York  Times  article  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  is 
acceptable  for  a  private  firm  to  sustain 
such  losses  in  risky  enterprises,  but  is 
entirely  unacceptable  to  have  such 
risks  underwritten  by  American  tax- 
payers through  the  Federal  deposit  in- 
surance system. 

F^ally,  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
those  who  say  that  the  financial  mar- 
ketplace and  regulatory  responses 
have  evolved  so  much  in  recent  years 
that  the  Glass-Steagall  Act's  separa- 
tion of  commercial  from  investment 
banking  has  become  outmoded.  I 
would  say  to  those  people,  if  the  Wall 
of  Jericho  needs  to  come  timibling 
down,  do  it  with  a  full-blown  sounding 
of  the  trumpet,  and  not  with  a  few 
half-hearted  toots.  If  you  want  to 
review  and  reevaluate  the  legal  struc- 
ture of  the  American  financial  system, 
including  the  barrier  established  by 
Glass-Steagall,  then  let's  get  to  it.  Let 
us  not,  however,  forestall  such  a  com- 
prehensive review  while  eroding  that 
structure  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  If, 
after  such  review,  the  Congress  were 
to  revise  or  repeal  the  Glass-Steagall 
barrier,  then  many  other  changes 
would  be  required  begirming,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  system  of  Federal  de- 
posit insiu-ance. 

I  will  close,  Mr.  President,  by  noting 
that  the  American  financial  system 
has  functioned  extremely  well  as  the 
underpinning  of  the  strongest  econo- 
my in  the  world  for  the  past  50  years. 
The  separation  of  commercial  from  in- 
vestment banking  has  helped  foster 
not  only  a  stable  banking  system,  but 
also  a  system  of  capital  formation 
which  is  second  to  none.  Significant 
modifications  to  the  American  finan- 
cial structure  should  not  be  undertak- 


en lightly;  in  fact,  proposals  to  erode 
Glass-Steagall  pose  a  very  serious 
threat  to  the  strength  of  the  American 
financial  services  industry  and  to  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  the  American 
banking  system. 
The  article  follows: 

TURBtTLEIf  CE  »  PaSS-THROOCHS 

(By  James  Stemgold) 

On  the  trading  floor  of  Dillon,  Read  & 
Company  is  a  pot  sprouting  a  vigorous  green 
plant,  labeled  with  a  brass  plaque:  "The 
Perfect  Hedge."  It  Is  an  amusing  reminder 
that,  despite  an  array  of  sophisticated 
market  techniques,  there  is  no  hedge,  or 
foolproof  protection,  against  a  steep  decline 
in  the  value  of  a  security. 

That  painful  lesson  was  driven  home  anew 
in  the  past  few  months,  when  the  market 
for  mortgage-backed  securities  was  sharply 
affected  by  an  unusual  shift  in  Interest 
rates  that  caught  even  the  sawiest  of  pro- 
fessionals off  guard. 

Top  firms  such  as  Salomon  Brothers,  the 
FMrst  Boston  Corporation  and  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Company,  among  others,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  lost  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  when  the  hedges  they  had  relied 
upon  to  protect  their  huge  holdings  of 
mortgage-backed  securities  plunged  them 
deeper  into  the  red  rather  than  keeping 
them  afloat. 

For  many  investment  bankers  and  traders 
who  had  earned  fortunes  from  this  booming 
business,  it  was  a  sobering  episode.  The  lin- 
gering memory  may  change  the  way  many 
large  securities  firms  operate. 

"You  take  your  worst-case  scenario,  and  It 
came  true,"  said  Stephen  L.  Joseph,  a  senior 
vice  president  and  head  of  the  mortgage- 
backed  securities  department  at  Drexel 
Bumham  Lambert  Inc.  "Before  you  could 
only  imagine  we  might  have  those  condi- 
tions. Now  you  know  that  it  really  does 
happen." 

Lewis  S.  Ranieri,  who  helped  create  the 
market  and  is  head  of  the  mortgage-backed 
securities  department  at  Salomon  Brothers, 
the  industry  powerhouse,  said  he  saw  some 
long-term  benefits  from  the  experience. 

"Objectively,  you  have  to  be  pleased 
simply  by  the  fact  that  the  system  didn't 
collapse,"  he  said.  "But  we  learned  a  very 
expensive  lesson:  that  we're  not  as  smart  as 
we  thought  we  were.  We'd  had  five  great 
years,  and  maybe  the  gods  resented  our 
hubris,  so  they  got  back." 

Mortgage-backed  securities  were  created 
16  years  ago  as  a  way  of  making  home  mort- 
gage more  accessible  and  affordable.  Thrift 
institutions,  banks  and  insurance  companies 
can  sell  their  outstanding  mortgages  to  one 
of  several  Government  agencies,  which  then 
bundle  them  into  large  pools  and.  in  effect, 
seU  off  pieces  in  the  form  of  bonds  to  major 
institutional  investors  and  individuals.  The 
money  that  the  lenders  receive  from  selling 
their  old  mortgage  can  be  used  for  mailing 
new  mortgage  loans. 

Wall  Street  has  mined  this  rapidly  ex- 
panding market  and  the  amount  of  mort- 
gage securities  outstanding  has  grown  to 
more  than  $600  billion,  of  which  $116  billion 
has  been  issued  this  year  alone,  according  to 
Salomon  Brothers.  By  comparison,  less  than 
$300  billion  was  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
1983. 

Substantial  fees  are  generated  by  these 
underwritings,  and  the  increased  volume  of 
securities  provides  grist  for  extremely  lucra- 
tive trading  operations,  the  most  profitable 
side  of  this  business. 
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But  "too  much  of  a  good  thins"  might 
well  deacribe  the  calamity  that  hit  the 
market  in  the  second  quarter. 

Ftivt.  the  volume  of  new  mortgage  backed 
■ecurlties  being  issued  swelled  to  unheard-of 
levels. 

Then— and  this  was  the  catch— because  of 
an  unusual  twist  In  the  structure  of  these 
securities,  their  price  began  to  fall  slightly 
as  the  price  soared  of  other  Government  se- 
curities often  used  to  hedge  portfolios  of 
the  mortgage-backed  bonds. 

It  was  an  Incendiary  combination.  Known 
technically  as  "negative  convexity,"  It  has 
also  been  dubbed  "the  double  whammy." 
Here  Is  the  story  of  what  happened  in  the 
market's  springtime  blood-letting. 

The  basic  type  of  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ty is  known  as  a  pass-through.  These  are 
rwaifiiy  issued  by  the  Government  National 
Mortgace  Association  (often  called  Glnnle 
Mae),  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation,  although  some  types  of 
mortgage  securities  are  Issued  by  Wall 
Street  firms. 

Piaa-throughs  consist  of  a  pool  of  mort- 
gages, carrying  a  like  Interest  rate,  which 
are  bundled  together  and  resold  as  bonds. 
The  monthly  payments  of  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal made  by  all  the  Individual  mortgage 
borrowers  are  passed  through  to  the  bond- 
holders, and  the  agency  collects  a  fee  for 

hanHUng  this  chore. 

Overhanging  the  value  of  these  bonds  Is  a 
huge  variable:  how  many  of  the  homeown- 
ers will  prepay  their  mortgages,  either  by 
refinancing  at  lower  rates  when  they  are 
available  or  by  selling  their  houses.  Corpo- 
rate and  Government  bonds  often  have 
some  guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  called, 
or  prepaid,  before  a  specified  date.  But 
mortgage-backed  securities  generally  offer 
no  call  protection.  The  recent  problems,  in 
fact,  resulted  from  prepayment  activity 
never  before  witnessed. 

Interest  rates  in  general,  after  having 
fallen  for  months,  led  throngs  of  homeown- 
ers to  take  out  new  low-rate  mortgages  and 
use  the  proceeds  to  pay  off  their  old  high- 
rate  mortgages. 

PKKPATMElrrS  TRIM  YIELD 

Such  prepayments  of  principal  reduce  the 
overall  yield  on  mortgage-backed  securities 
and  thus  make  them  less  attractive  to  Inves- 
tors. This  held  the  prices  of  the  securities 
down. 

"There  was  an  amazing  acceleration  of 
prepayments."  said  Mr.  Joseph  of  Orexel 
Bumham  Lambert.  "It  was  shocking." 

That  created  two  additional  problems. 
First,  major  Institutional  investors— such  as 
insurance  companies,  pension  funds  and  cer- 
tain mutual  funds— that  buy  blUions  of  dol- 
lars of  mortgage-backed  securities  sold  them 
as  fast  as  they  could,  often  back  to  the  WaU 
Street  Arms  they  had  been  bought  from."It 
was  almost  panic  selling,"  said  one  trader. 
The  heavy  selling  helped  keep  a  lid  on  mort- 
gage-backed security  prices. 

Second,  with  so  high  a  level  of  reflnanc- 
tnga,  more  and  more  new  mortgage-backed 
■ecurlUes  were  issued,  leaving  the  securities 
dealers  with  rising  inventories,  few  buyers 
and  mounting  loaaes.  particularly  in  the 
middle  of  the  quarter. 

umxracnD  flow  or  issms 

The  volume  of  new  issues  was  "mind-bog- 
gUnc."  nid  Mr.  Ranieri  of  Salomon  Broth- 
oa.  "To  give  you  aome  perspective,  the 
market  grew  about  25  percent  last  year, 
which  an  of  us  thought  was  aitoundlng."  he 


commented.  "But  it  could  grow  from  60  to 
100  percent  this  year.  The  market  never  an- 
ticipated, and  has  never  handled,  this  kind 
of  volume,  ever." 

Worse  was  in  store.  To  protect  the  value 
of  their  inventories  against  unexpected 
market  swings.  Wall  Street  firms  generally 
adopt  a  hedging  strategy  that  uses  Treasury 
securities  as  a  kind  of  counterbalance  be- 
cause of  the  liquidity  in  that  market. 

If  a  firm  owns,  say,  $10  million  worth  of 
mortgage-backed  securities  (known  as  a  long 
position)  it  might  make  a  commitment  to 
sell  about  (6  million  of  Treasury  bonds  or 
bond  futures  (a  short  position).  Historically, 
the  two  securities  have  moved  more  or  less 
in  tandem,  so  any  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
long  position  In  mortgage-backed  securities 
Is  countered  by  a  gain  In  the  value  of  the 
short  position  In  Treasury  bonds. 

That  is  the  theory.  What  happened  Is  that 
the  Treasury  bonds  rose  In  price  because  in- 
terest rates  fell  during  most  of  the  spring 
(the  price  of  a  bond  with  a  fixed  interest 
rate  moves  Inversely  to  market  interest 
rates).  At  the  same  time,  the  price  of  mort- 
gage-backed securities  was  steady  or  falling 
as  a  result  of  the  heavy  mortgage  prepay- 
ments. 

For  instance,  the  price  of  a  Glnnle  Mae 
bond  with  a  12  H  percent  interest  rate 
dropped  steadily  from  a  price  of  $109,125  in 
mid-December  to  $107,625  at  the  end  of 
February  and  $105.35  toward  the  end  of 
June.  Meanwhile,  a  10-year  Treasury  securi- 
ty, paying  a  9V4  percent  fixed  Interest  rate, 
rose  from  a  price  of  $101,875  in  mid-Decem- 
ber to  $108,531  at  the  end  of  February  to 
$112,844  at  the  end  of  June.  In  other  words, 
dealers  lost  money  both  on  their  holdings  of 
mortgage-backed  securities  and  on  their  art- 
fully crafted  hedges. 

"You  could  have  gotten  killed  on  both 
sides,"  said  Robert  P.  Andres,  the  president 
of  the  Merrill,  Lynch  Mortgage  Capital  Cor- 
poration. 

Merrill  avoided  much  of  the  problem  by 
hedging  with  other  mortgage-backed  securi- 
ties. Mr.  Andres  added.  "It  was  devastating 
for  some  people,  but  I  don't  think  they  be- 
Ueved  it,"  he  said.  "They  said  it  had  to  turn 
around.  But  It  didn't.  It  got  worse." 

Yet  dealers  were  not  willing  to  pull  out  be- 
cause they  feared  that  by  doing  so  they 
would  give  up  a  share  of  the  market  to  their 
competitors.  In  this  game  of  chicken.  Wall 
Street  style,  most  major  firms  sUxxl  their 
ground  and  took  their  losses. 

"You  don't  walk  away  from  a  market  you 
spent  much  of  your  working  life  creating." 
said  Mr.  Ranieri:  "You  had  to  preserve  your 
market  position.  Just  grin  and  bear  It." 

The  customers  of  many  of  these  firms 
benefited  by  being  offered  mortgage-backed 
bonds  at  a  low  price  Just  so  the  securities 
dealers  could  get  them  out  of  their  portfo- 
lios. 

"We  have  become  more  aggressive  in  mar- 
keting our  positions  so  they  don't  sit 
around."  said  Mr.  Joseph:  "Before,  we  might 
have  bought  a  $100  million  Issue,  sold  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  in  a  couple  of  days,  then 
stuck  the  rest  away  for  a  while.  Now  we 
reduce  prices  and  get  the  product  out  of  the 
door  faster." 

Mr.  Andres  described  the  episode  as  a  wa- 
tershed for  a  market  that  had  made  so 
much  money  so  easily  that  it  had  never  pre- 
pared for  tough  times.  "This  will  probably 
make  people  more  disciplined  and  more  re- 
flective on  what  they're  doing  and  where 
they're  heading,"  he  remarked. 

IiCr.  Ranieri  said  he  would  consider  an- 
other hedging  technique:  options  on  mort- 


gage-backed securities  rather  than  the 
Treasury  market.  An  option  Is  the  right,  but 
not  the  obligation,  to  buy  or  sell  a  set 
amount  of  securities  at  a  set  price  on  a 
future  date.  They  can  be  used  as  an  insur- 
ance policy  with  an  up-front  premium 
paying  for  the  protection. 

Options  which  are  more  conservative,  are 
more  expensive  to  use,  but  "they  let  you 
sleep  at  night,"  as  one  trader  put  it 

"People  realize  after  this  that  securitiza- 
tion is  not  a  panacea."  Mr.  Renieri  said. 
"We'll  be  more  careful.  However,  I  have  to 
say  that  if  you  get  another  strong  rally  like 
we  had  in  Treasuries,  we  could  find  our- 
selves back  in  the  soup."* 


AIDS  DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  cosponsor  legislation  ad- 
dressing one  of  the  most  critic^  dis- 
eases facing  our  Nation— aquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues,  Senators  Hatch 
and  Kennedy,  for  recognizing  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  AIDS  and  for  proposing 
legislation  to  remedy  many  of  the 
flaws  in  our  health  care  treatment 
which  affect  those  individuals  who 
have  AIDS. 

As  of  June  1986.  over  21.500  cases  of 
AIDS  had  been  reported.  This  figure  is 
expected  to  rise  steadily— and  tragical- 
ly. Estimates  indicate  that  by  1991 
there  may  be  196.000  cases  of  AIDS 
and  125.000  deaths  resulting  from 
AIDS.  The  number  of  Americans  cur- 
rently infected  with  the  disease  is  esti- 
mated to  be  between  1  million  and 
1.500.000  individuals. 

AIDS  has  proven  to  be  a  costly  dis- 
ease to  treat.  In  1986,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  United  States  will  spend  be- 
tween $870  million  and  $1.3  billion  for 
health  care  for  individuals  with  AIDS. 
The  public  health  service  estimates 
that  by  1991  the  direct  costs  to  provide 
health  care  for  individuals  who  have 
AIDS  will  be  between  $8  billion  and 
$16  billion  a  year.  Clearly,  the  high  in- 
cidence and  cost  of  this  disease  calls 
for  immediate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Last  year  during  the  fiscal  year  1986 
appropriations  process,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor.  Health 
and  Himian  Services,  and  Education 
appropriated  $16  million  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  AIDS  patients  in 
four  metropolitan  areas  in  the  coun- 
try. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  was  pleased  to 
support  this  fimding. 

However,  because  of  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing incidence  of  AIDS,  additional 
assistance  is  required  to  meet  the 
health  care  needs  of  AIDS  patients.  S. 
2345  aims  to  meet  these  growing  needs 
and,  consequently.  I  am  pleased  to 
lend  my  support  to  this  legislation. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  finances 
demonstration  projects  to  establish 
cost-effective  networks  of  outpatient 
medical  services.  In  addition,  the  bill 
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provides  for  coimseling  and  mental 
health  services  for  AIDS  patients  and 
for  those  individuals  who  have  a  posi- 
tive test  for  the  AIDS  virus.  Case-man- 
agement services  also  will  be  provided 
to  ensure  that  such  individuals  are 
aware  of,  and  are  provided  with  the 
full  range  of,  health  care  services.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources for  solidifying  and  expanding 
this  Nation's  commitment  to  those 
who  are  in  such  serious  need  of  health 
care.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  affirming  this  commitment.* 


"ADOPT  AN  EAGLE  NEST:' 
SAVING  AN  ENDANGERED  SPE- 
CIES 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
protection  of  endangered  species  is 
one  of  the  most  honorable  tasks  a 
person  or  organization  can  undertake. 
Saving  unique  animals  and  plants 
from  extinction  is  a  responsibility  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  ignore. 

Over  the  past  decades,  concerned 
citizens  have  baimed  together  to  form 
such  groups  as  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Wilderness  Society, 
the  Audubon  Society,  and  others. 
These  groups  have  worked  hard  to 
heighten  public  awareness  of  the  re- 
sponsibility we  share  to  protect  endan- 
gered species. 

But,  Mr.  President,  sometimes  it  is 
the  small  voices  that  energize  the  ac- 
tions of  many.  I  offer  as  an  example  a 
program  in  my  home  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin working  to  preserve  the  bald  eagle. 

It  is  ironic,  and  very  sad,  that  the 
bald  eagle,  our  national  emblem  since 
1782,  is  in  danger.  The  bald  eagle  was 
placed  on  the  Federal  endangered  spe- 
cies list  in  1972.  In  1976,  43  States 
listed  the  bird  as  endangered,  and  five 
other  States,  including  Wisconsin, 
identified  the  bald  eagle  as  "threat- 
ened." 

This  magnificent  bird  of  prey,  once 
so  plentiful  along  Wisconsin's  water- 
ways, had  fallen  victim  to  logging,  ag- 
riculture, and  summer  resorts— activi- 
ties that  provide  work  and  recreation 
for  the  people  of  the  State. 

Today  there  is  a  movement  afoot  to 
help  bald  eagles  and  humans  coexist 
in  Wisconsin.  Csdled  the  Adopt  an 
Eagle  Nest  Program,  this  movement  to 
save  the  bald  eagle  is  growing  in  Wis- 
consin and  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
preserving  this  special  and  historically 
significant  species. 

Adopt  an  eagle  nest  was  developed 
by  a  seventh  grade  English  teacher 
from  Burlington,  WI,  a  town  of  8,500 
in  the  southeast  part  of  the  State,  who 
spends  his  summer  in  Winchester,  a 
small  town  in  the  lakes  region  just 
south  of  the  Wisconsin-IiAichigan 
border. 

Gary  Humphrey  saw  a  picture  in  the 
Lakeland  Times  showing  Wisconsin 
Department    of    Natural    Resources 


workers  putting  osprey  nests  in  trees. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
ills  students  to  leam  about  endan- 
gered species. 

What  began  as  a  classroom  assign- 
ment has  developed  into  a  statewide 
project  to  save  the  bald  eagle.  Himi- 
phrey  and  iiis  students  campaigned  for 
the  school  to  spend  $100  to  "adopt"  an 
eagles'  nest.  When  the  DNR  received 
the  $100  voted  by  the  Burlington 
Junior  High  student  council,  Ron  Nic- 
otera,  who  heads  the  DNR's  endan- 
gered species  division,  visited  the 
school  to  offer  his  thanks. 

The  $100,  he  told  the  students, 
would  help  pay  for  surveys,  the  band- 
ing of  young  birds,  the  collection  of 
specimens  for  contaminant  analysis, 
care,  and  rehabilitation. 

Inspired  by  what  their  donation 
meant  to  the  survival  of  bald  eagles  in 
Wisconsin,  the  students  then  chal- 
lenged other  schools  to  match  the 
Burlington  offer. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  $17,900 
has  been  received  by  the  Wisconsin 
DNR  through  the  Adopt  An  E^le 
Nest  Program,  and  interest  continues 
to  grow.  To  help  promote  the  cam- 
paign, the  DNR  has  offered  a  special 
print  of  two  adult  eagles  by  Wisconsin 
nature  artist,  Richard  Van  Order,  enti- 
tled "The  Call  of  Freedom." 

Participants  in  the  Adopt  An  Eagle 
Nest  Program  receive  a  certificate  of 
adoption,  a  status  report,  and  a  photo- 
graph of  young  eagles  in  a  nest.  The 
goal  is  to  see  400  pairs  of  eagles  nest- 
ing and  producing  young.  This  would 
represent  a  healthy  population  and 
would  remove  the  bald  eagle  from  Wis- 
consin's endangered  list. 

This  is  an  important  program  for 
Wisconsin,  an  important  program  for 
the  protection  of  an  endangered  spe- 
cies, and  a  wonderful  example  of  how 
the  interest,  concern,  and  initiative  of 
private  citizens  can  help  preserve  the 
best  of  America. 

I  commend  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  stu- 
dents of  Burlington  Junior  High 
School,  and  Wisconsin's  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  for  their  creative 
concern  in  protecting  America's  bald 
eagle.* 


A  LIBERAL  FOR  REHNQUIST 

•  Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Northcutt  Ely  of 
Redlands.  CA.,  has  brought  to  my  at- 
tention an  editorial  by  California  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Stanley  Mosk.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  Mr.  North- 
cutt that  this  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Jidy  30,  1986  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  is  a  fine  statement  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Justice 
William  Rehnquist  for  the  position  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  that  the  article  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rkcord. 
The  article  follows: 


A  LrsBtAL  POR  Rkhhquist:  His  Fisnuusii 
Served  the  Cause  or  ImrviouAL  RiOHn 

(By  Stanley  Mosk) 

My  good  friend  Pat  Brown,  for  wh(Hn  I 
have  the  utmost  respect  and  affection,  put 
his  foot  in  his  mouth  the  other  day.  While 
advocating  retention  of  all  Justices  on  the 
California  Supreme  Court  regardless  of 
their  philosophy  or  political  origin,  the 
former  governor  confessed  that  he  would 
oppose  William  H.  Rehnquist's  nomination 
as  chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes.  Why? 
Because  Rehnquist  is  too  conservative.  In- 
consistent? Well,  yes,  Pat  conceded  with  his 
characteristic  and  lovable  candor. 

I  must  respectfully  disagree.  If  I  were  in 
the  Senate,  I  would  vote  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Rehnquist.  Though  I 
have  often  found  fault  with  his  conclusions, 
in  my  view  he  is  a  thoroughly  competent 
craftsman  and  a  thoughtful  legal  scholar. 
The  concepts  that  he  advances,  though 
often  not  to  my  taste,  deserve  to  be  ventilat- 
ed and  discussed. 

It  is  assumed  that  Rehnquist  is  a  diehard 
reactionary  whose  philosophy  is  totally  out 
of  step  with  modem  reality.  A  thoughtful 
appraisal  of  his  opinions  does  not  confirm 
that  assumption,  at  least  not  all  of  the  time. 

The  Warren  court,  perhaps  encouraged  by 
the  civil-rights  movement  of  the  1950s  and 
'60s,  abandoned  the  previous  pathetic  ap- 
proach to  overt  injustice  in  our  society  and 
elected  to  employ  the  federal  Constitution 
to  achieve  a  llt>erating  effect  In  the  areas  of 
political  opportunity,  criminal  justice  and 
racial  equality.  The  states  were  compelled 
to  fall  In  line,  often  reluctantly. 

The  Burger  court,  however,  appears  to 
have  abandoned  the  role  of  keeper  of  the 
nation's  conscience.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous retreats  In  the  use  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  advance  individual  rights. 

As  a'  result,  states  have  faced  a  difficult 
choice.  They  could  react  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  on  the  Potomac,  and  also  reduce 
protection  of  individual  rights.  Or  they 
could  abandon  dependence  on  the  federal 
Constitution,  and  employ  state  constitutions 
as  authority  for  preserving  expanded  rights. 
Many  states.  Including  California,  opted  for 
the  latter.  Indeed,  the  California  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  "Rights  guaranteed  by 
this  Constitution  are  not  dependent  on 
those  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution." 

Some  conservative  politicians,  disturbed  at 
the  use  of  the  state  Constitution  to  provide 
greater  individual  rights  than  the  high 
court  required,  used  the  Initiative  process  to 
compel  California  courts  to  employ  only  the 
federal  charter  in  criminal  cases.  Neverthe- 
less, the  principle  of  federalism  Is  still 
adopted  whenever  possible,  so  that  the  fed- 
eral Constitution  sets  the  floor  below  which 
individual  rights  may  not  fall,  but  the  state 
establishes  the  celling. 

This  problem  came  to  the  attention  of 
Rehnquist  and  his  colleagues  in  a  signifi- 
cant context.  Where  two  constitutional 
rights  conflict,  which  is  to  prevail?  If  a  few 
orderly  persons  seek  signatures  on  political 
petitions  in  a  privately  owned  shopping 
center  and  the  owner  seeks  to  bar  them,  this 
conflict  arises.  The  citizens  are  asserting 
their  freedom  of  speech  and  their  right  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redrew  of 
grievances.  The  shopping  center's  owner  is 
defending  his  right  to  determine  the  uae  of 
his  private  property. 

In  the  case  of  Robin  vs.  Pruneyard.  the 
state  Supreme  Court  said  that  the  right  of 
the  petition  circulators  should  prevail  as 
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long  u  there  wu  no  interference  with  the 
buslneas  of  the  shopping  center.  The  case 
went  up  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court. 

In  this  conflict  between  free  speech  and 
private  property  rights,  where  was  Rehn- 
qulst?  Forthrightly  on  the  side  of  free 
speech  and.  more  significantly,  in  defense  of 
the  right  of  the  sUtes  to  define  the  limits,  if 
any.  one  speech  and  related  activity.  His 
court,  he  wrote,  "does  not  limit  the  author- 
ity of  the  state  to  exercise  its  police  power 
or  its  sovereign  right  to  adopt  in  its  own 
Constitution  individual  liberties  more  ex- 
pansive than  those  conferred  by  the  federal 
Constitution."  This  was  true  federalism. 

It  was  interesting  that  some  of  his  col- 
leagues took  a  more  conservative  approach. 
Justices  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr.  and  Byron  R. 
White  asked:  What  If  the  speakers  advocat- 
ed views  seriously  antithetical  to  the  owner, 
as,  for  example,  Ku  Klux  Klan  spokesman 
invading  a  shopping  center  owned  by  a 
black?  A  provocative  question,  but  fortu- 
nately that  issue  was  not  involved  in  the 
Pruneyard  case. 

In  the  recent  session  of  the  court,  Rehn- 
qulst  demonstrated  his  concern  for  the  envi- 
ronment. In  Japan  Whaling  Assn.  vs.  Bald- 
ridge,  he  Joined  with  Justices  Thurgood 
BCarshall,  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr.  and  Harry 
A.  Blackmun  In  a  dissent  that  excoriated 
President  Reagan's  secretary  of  commerce 
for  not  enforcing  congressional  regulations 
concerning  the  protection  of  whales. 

I  could  cite  other  examples  of  Rehnquist 
opinions  that  would  satisfy,  or  at  least  not 
offend,  traditional  liberals  like  Pat  Brown. 
But.  if  I  did.  I  would  be  falling  into  his  error 
of  weighing  competence  on  the  basis  of 
agreement  with  case  results. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  William  Rehn- 
quist has  the  academic  background  and  the 
judicial  experience  to  justify  his  elevation 
to  chief  Justice.  The  quality  of  his  opinions 
amply  demonstrates  judicial  competence. 

Yes,  Pat  Brown,  you  were  wrong.  Liberals 
can  support  the  confirmation  of  Justice 
Rehnquist.« 


to  constant  harassment  and  torment 
by  the  secret  police.  The  Meimans 
home  has  been  ransacked,  their  tele- 
phone has  been  disconnected,  and 
much  of  their  mail  has  been  confiscat- 
ed. 

The  Soviets  must  recognize  that 
their  harassment  and  denial  of  human 
rights  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  we 
shall  never  relent  in  our  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  refuseniks.  As  persistent- 
ly as  the  Soviets  deny  the  Meimans' 
basic  rights,  the  more  determined 
their  friends  around  the  world  are  in 
seeing  them  released. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  allow  Naum  and  Inna  Meiman 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.* 


NAUM  &  INNA  MEIMAN: 
PEaiSISTENTLY  PE31SECUTED 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Naum 
and  Inna  Meiman  are  Soviet  Jews  who 
desperately  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
The  Meimans  have  applied  for  exit 
visas  several  times,  but  the  Soviet 
Government  repeatedly  refuses  their 
requests. 

The  Soviets  claim  that  because  of 
classified  work  he  once  performed, 
Naum  was  privy  to  state  secrets. 
Naum's  calculations,  however,  were 
completed  over  30  years  ago.  They  are. 
In  fact,  long  since  outdated  and  well 
publicized.  Even  more  ridiculous  is  the 
Sovlets's  denial  to  emigrate  to  Inna  so 
she  may  obtain  medical  treatment  for 
cancer. 

The  Meimans  are  good  and  caring 
people  whose  basic  human  rights  have 
been  denied  by  the  Soviet  Government 
based  on  trumped  up  charges.  The 
Meimans  have  not  committed  any 
crime,  yet  the  Soviets  treat  them  like 
criminals  and  hold  them  c^tive  in 
Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  persist- 
ently persecuted  the  Meimans  since 
they  first  filed  emigration  papers. 
Naum  and  Inna  have  been  subjected 


the  progress  made  today.  I  do  hope, 
indeed,  we  can  continue  the  good 
progress  tomorrow.  It  is  a  necessary 
thing  for  us. 

In  the  morning  the  leader  will  be  in- 
quiring of  the  I>emocratic  leader  to 
discuss  delaying  or  vitiating  tomor- 
row's cloture  votes.  He  will  be  discuss- 
ing that  with  the  minority  leader. 


RETIREMENT  OF  BATES  ELLIS:  A 
DEDICATED  PUBLIC  SERVANT 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  Bates  Ellis,  who  is  re- 
tiring this  year  after  32  years  of  out- 
standing service  as  register  of  deeds 
for  Robertson  County.  TN.  Bates' 
conunitment  to  his  job  and  his  com- 
munity is  a  shining  example  that  all 
public  servants  should  look  to  for 
guidance. 

In  addition  to  serving  his  community 
for  over  three  decades  as  an  elected  of- 
ficial. Bates  has  taken  an  active  role  in 
volunteer  organizations.  He  has  served 
with  distinction  as  the  president  of  the 
Termessee  Registers'  Association  for 
the  past  year.  He  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Senior  Citizens  of  Springfield, 
worked  as  a  member  of  his  local  Lion's 
Club  for  23  years  and  been  an  active 
supporter  of  amateur  sports  in  his 
community. 

Bates'  service  to  his  community  ex- 
tends to  his  life  in  church  as  well.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Springfield  since  1945. 
He  has  served  the  church  as  deacon 
since  1958  and  secretary  for  6  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  highest  compli- 
ment that  can  be  paid  an  individual  is 
the  respect  of  one's  neighbors.  Bates 
Ellis'  lengthy  tenure  in  public  office 
speaks  volimies  about  the  respect  he 
generated.  Being  elected  to  the  same 
public  office  for  eight  terms  is  a  trib- 
ute to  his  professional  ability  and  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  high  esteem 
he  is  accorded  by  his  neighbors. 

Bates  Ellis  has  done  more  than  serve 
his  community  well.  He  has  set  a  fine 
example  for  all  of  us  who  hold  public 
office.  I  pay  tribute  to  his  outstanding 
service  to  his  commimity  and  wish  him 
well.* 


a  2330 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZA'nON 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  the  managers  of  the 
bill  we  are  working  on.  Senators  Gold- 
WATSR  and  NTnm,  and  all  Senators  for 


PROVIDING  EMERGENCY  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  FARMERS  AND 
RANCHERS  IN  1986 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
I  ask  that  H.R.  5288,  a  bill  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  adversely  affected  by  natural 
disasters  in  1986,  which  is  at  the  desk, 
be  read  the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  5288)  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  adverse- 
ly affected  by  natural  disasters  in  1986. 


AUTHORIZING  REPRESENTA- 

TION BY  SENATE  LEGAL  COUN- 
SEL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
a  legal  counsel  resolution  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Dole  and  Sena- 
tor Byrd  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  460)  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  represent  Senator 
Wilson  and  Robert  White  and  to  authorize 
testimony  in  the  matter  of  Smith  v.  EUia,  et 
oL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  460)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  460 

Whereas,  in  the  matter  of  Smith  v.  EUU, 
et  oL,  Misc.  No.  175-86,  pending  in  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  one 
of  the  parties  has  obtained  a  subpoena  for 
the  deposition  of  testimony  of  Robert 
White,  Administrative  Assistant  to  Senator 
Pete  Wilson,  and  for  the  production  of  doc- 
uments by  him  at  the  deposition,  and  an- 
other of  the  parties  has  stated  an  intention 
to  request  a  subpoena  for  the  deposition  tes- 
timony of  Senator  Wilson; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(a)  and 
704(aK2)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovenunent  Act 
of  1978,  2  VJS.C.  288b(a)  and  288c<aK3) 
(1982),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
represent  Members  and  employees  of  the 
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Senate  with  respect  to  subpoenas  issued  to 
them  in  their  official  capacities; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under  the 
control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can.  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession  but  by  permission 
of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  by  Rule  VI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  Senator  shall  absent 
himself  from  the  service  of  the  Senate  with- 
out leave: 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
of  Members  or  employees  of  the  Senate  is  or 
may  be  needful  for  use  in  any  court  for  the 
promotion  of  Justice,  the  Senate  will  take 
such  action  as  will  promote  the  ends  of  Jus- 
tice consistent  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  Senator  Pete 
Wilson,  Robert  White  and  any  other  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  who  may  be  asked  to 
testify  or  to  produce  documents  in  the  case 
of  Smith  V.  EUis,  et  at 

2.  That  Senator  Wilson  is  authorized  to 
testify  in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  EUia,  et  aL, 
except  when  his  attendance  at  the  Senate  is 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  legisla- 
tive duties  and  except  concerning  matters 
about  which  a  privilege  against  disclosure 
should  be  asserted. 

3.  That  Robert  White  and  any  other  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  to  whom  a  subpoena 
may  be  issued  are  authorized  to  testify  and 
to  produce  documents  in  the  case  of  Smith 
V.  Ellis,  et  oL,  except  concerning  matters 
about  which  a  privilege  against  disclosure 
should  be  asserted. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


official  conference  to  be  attended  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  then  the  appointment  of 
that  individual  shall  constitute  an  authori- 
zation by  the  Senate  and  the  individual  will 
not  be  deemed  in  violation  of  Rule  39. 

Sec.  2.  This  resolution  shall  be  applicable 
only  until  November  30, 1986. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


D  2340 
FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  461)  reUtlve 
to  rule  XXXIX. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  the  resolution 
was  considered  and  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  Rks.  461 

Resolved,  That  if  a  Member  who  is  pre- 
cluded from  foreign  travel  by  the  provisions 
of  Rule  39  is  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  an 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

RECESS  nirnL  io:is  a.m. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10:15  a.m.  on  Thursday,  August  7, 
1986. 

RECOGNinOIf  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized  for  special 
orders  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each:  Senators  Hawkins,  Dole,  Prox- 

MIRE,      HtlMPHREY,      MELCHER,      DIXON, 

Bentsen,  Bavcvs,  Sasser,  and  DeCon- 

CINI. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Following  the  special  orders  just 
identified,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11:30 
a.m.,  with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

UVE  QUORUM  AT  lltSO  AJL 

I  further  ask  luiamimous  consent 
that  at  11:30  a.m.,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII,  a  live  quorum 
begin,  to  be  followed  by  a  cloture  vote 
on  the  Byrd  Amendment  No.  2414. 


Amendment  No.  2417.  If  cloture  is  not 
invoked  on  the  Dole  amendment,  the 
Senate  wUl  resume  consideration  of 
the  DOD  bill  S.  2638.  Pending  is  the 
DeConcini  amendment  under  a  40- 
minute  time  limitation. 

If  cloture  is  invoked  on  the  Byrd 
amendment  the  Dole  amendment 
would  fall. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
state  for  the  Record  also  what  will 
happen  in  the  event  the  cloture 
motion  on  the  Bjnrd  amendment  fails 
and  a  cloture  motion  on  the  Dole 
amendment  is  adopted? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  what  the  situation 
would  be  in  the  event  of  that  occur- 
rence? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  asking  what  the  Chair  un- 
derstands the  situation  to  be  if  the  clo- 
ture motion  on  the  Bjrrd  amendment 
fails  and  the  clottu-e  motion  on  the  bill 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  cloture  motion  on 
the  Dole  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
cloture  motion  on  the  Dole  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

No  amendment  would  be  in  order  at 
that  point  and  the  Senate  would  stay 
on  the  Dole  amendment  until  it  was 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  BYRD.  To  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  business  and  all  other  amend- 
ments to  the  EKDD  bill.  Is  that  correct? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  indi- 
cate that  the  time  for  special  orders 
tomorrow  will  be  tight  because  of  the 
impending  cloture  vote,  and  all  Sena- 
tors with  special  orders  are  encour- 
aged to  be  prompt  in  the  morning,  so 
that  they  may  have  their  full  time. 

I  inquire  of  the  Democratic  leader  if 
he  has  any  further  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  acting  Re- 
publican leader.  I  have  no  further 
business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  clo- 
ture is  not  invoked  on  the  Byrd 
amendment,  the  Senate  wiU  vote  im- 
mediately  on   cloture   on   the   Dole 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  I 
ask  unanimous  (»nsent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10:15  ajn. 
on  Thursday.  August  7,  1986. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:49  p.m.,  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  Augtist  7,  1986,  at 
10:15 ; 
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ALBERTA  HARDY  PERRY. 
OUTSTANDING  EDUCATOR 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JXHSKT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  highly  respected  community 
leader  residing  in  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Alberta  Hardy  Perry. 

AM)erta  Hardy  Perry  is  a  native  of  Mk:kleton, 
Gkxx:ester  County,  NJ.  She  began  her  educa- 
tion at  tbe  historic  Little  Red  School,  Mickle- 
ton,  and  graduated  as  valedictorian  from 
Swedesboro  High  School.  Two  years  of  higher 
education  was  completed  at  Glassboro 
Normal  Sctiool.  She  received  a  bachelor  of 
sciefx»  degree  In  elementary  education  later 
from  Glassboro  State  College. 

In  1955,  Mrs.  Perry  graduated  with  a  master 
of  educatK>n  degree  from  Temple  University 
with  a  major  in  speech  pathology  and  second- 
ary education. 

In  pursuit  of  further  leamir>g,  she  studied  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Rutgers  of 
New  BrunswKk,  and  Trenton  State  College. 
From  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  she 
received  grants  to  continue  in  tfie  specialized 
field  of  speech  patfK>logy  at  Adelphi  Universi- 
ty, Long  Island,  NY  ar)d  esophogeal  speech  at 
tfie  University  School  of  Medicine,  Miami,  PL 

Alberta  Perry  was  awarded  the  Certificate  of 
Clinical  Competency  in  Speech  Pathology  by 
the  American  Speech  arid  Hearir>g  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  DC,  which  is  the  highest 
achievable  certificate. 

During  WorW  War  II,  she  went  to  Los  Ange- 
les, CA,  with  her  husbarxj,  John  Perry.  Be- 
cause of  her  t>ackground  in  physics,  shis  was 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps  and  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  California.  Los  Ange- 
les, to  complete  training  as  an  electrician, 
gradell. 

For  45  years.  Mrs.  Perry  has  worked  with 
children  from  kindergarten  through  I2th 
grades.  She  taught  in  Woodbury,  Deptford 
Township,  arxl  Swedesboro,  wtiere  sfie  was 
an  elementary  teachirig  principal.  Mrs.  Perry 
retired  from  the  West  Deptford  School  System 
after  serving  13  years  ttiere  as  a  speech  pa- 
thologist 

Her  community  service  affiliations  are  exten- 
sive. She  has  served  as  a  Girl  Scout  leader, 
been  associated  with  Campfire  Girts  and  also 
the  YWCA  in  Camden.  NJ.  Mrs.  Perry  has 
served  on  the  evaluation  review  committee  of 
the  Visiting  Nurse  Home  Care  and  Health 
Service  of  Gkxjcester  County. 

Mrs.  Perry  was  appointed  by  tfie  Gk)ucester 
County  Board  of  Freeholders  to  the  feasibility 
study  committee  for  Gkxicester  County  Col- 
lege. After  concluding  the  county  needed  a 
community  college,  and  the  voters  approved 
the  concept  in  a  nonbinding  referendum,  the 
freeholders  named  Mrs.  Perry  one  of  tt>e  char- 


ter members  to  ttie  board  of  trustees,  a  posi- 
tion she  fiekj  for  12  years.  Upon  serving  as 
vk»  chairperson  for  7  years,  Mrs.  Perry  was 
elected  chairperson.  At  that  time,  Mrs.  Perry 
was  the  only  woman  chairperson  of  either  a  2- 
or  4-year  public  college  board  of  trustees  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

She  has  conducted  workshops  for  the 
American  Association  of  College  Trustees 
(AACT)  in  Washington.  DC,  in  Atlanta,  and 
New  Orleans.  Additionally,  Mrs.  Perry  served 
in  numerous  capacities  at  the  AACT  national 
conventk>n  at  Miami,  Portland,  St.  Louis,  and 
Vancouver,  Canada. 

Among  the  honors  bestowed  on  her  are: 
Honorary  member  of  the  American  Speech 
and  Hearing  Association,  Washington,  DC; 
1978 — Distinguished  Alumni  Award,  Glouces- 
ter State  College;  1975 — South  Jersey 
Woman  of  the  Year,  Gloucester  County 
Branch  NAACP;  1977— Medallion  Award  for 
Community  Servkie,  Gloucester  County  Col- 
lege; 1976 — Outstanding  Community  Service 
Award  from  the  Women's  Progressive  Club  of 
Swedesboro;  1976 — Certifk^te  of  Honor  from 
the  New  Jersey  Federatk>n  of  Women's 
Clubs;  1976 — Centennial  Medallion  Carter 
Woodson  Association  for  Study  of  Afro-Ameri- 
can Life  and  History.  On  July  16,  1986,  the 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs  presented  her  with  the  Outstanding  Citi- 
zen Award  for  Education.  She  was  also  se- 
lected as  the  outstandir>g  woman  of  Glouces- 
ter County  during  Natkxial  Women's  History 
Week  by  Glassboro  State  College.  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Ambacher,  head  of  the  communk:ations 
department  of  Glassboro  State  College,  sub- 
mitted her  biographical  sketch  for  National 
Women's  Week,  and  was  awarded  first  place. 

Mrs.  Perry  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Links,  IrK.,  a  service  group  that  has  grown 
into  a  national  organization  helping  blacks 
through  scholarship  programs,  farm  labor  sup- 
port, and  affirmative  actkin  efforts.  She  has 
heW  every  off  we  of  Links,  Inc.,  except  treasur- 
er. As  a  tritxjte  to  her  contritxjtions,  her  felksw 
members  have  established  a  scholarship  in 
tier  name  at  Gloucester  County  College. 

Listed  among  her  organization  affiliations 
are:  Membership  In  th  NEA;  New  Jersey  Re- 
tired Teachers;  Gloucester  County  Retired 
Teachers;  New  Jersey  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association;  GkHJcester  County  Historical  So- 
ciety; the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Deptford 
Township;  and  the  Woodbury  Old  City  Resto- 
ration Committee. 

Mrs.  Perry  is  a  former  member  of  the 
AAUW  of  Gk}ucester  County  and  the  National 
Sorority,  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  ETA  Chapter, 
Camden. 

Her  fHiSbar>d,  John  Perry,  Sr..  arxf  son, 
John  Perry,  Jr.,  are  owners  of  John's  Auto 
Transmission  Servrce,  Inc.,  located  in  Wood- 
bury. She  has  four  grandchildren. 

I  salute  Alk)erta  Hardy  Perry  for  her  contritMi- 
tion  to  the  quality  of  life  for  tfie  people  of  tfie 


First  Congressional  District,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation. 


HISPANIC  LITERACY:  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  INTEREST 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  share 
an  artk:le  with  my  colleagues  on  literacy  prob- 
lems facing  Hispanic  Americans.  This  article 
titled  "Hispanic  Literacy:  In  the  National  Inter- 
est" was  written  by  Raul  Yzaguirre,  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  La  Raza.  Mr.  Yza- 
guirre has  been  working  to  provide  a  positive 
response  to  the  very  real  problems  of  adult 
English  illiteracy.  I  t}elieve  the  information  con- 
tained In  the  article  is  important  and  I  want  to 
make  this  material  available  to  ottier  Memtjers 
of  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

HisPAif  ic  Literacy:  In  the  National 
Interest 

(By  Raul  Yzaguirre) 

Most  Hispanic  adults  cannot  read  and  un- 
derstand the  newspaper  in  which  this 
column  is  printed.  National  research  studies 
suggest  that  56%  of  Hispanic  adults  are 
functionally  illiterate.  They  can't  address  a 
letter  well  enough  to  have  it  reach  its  desti- 
nation, can't  decipher  rental  agreements  or 
credit  card  agreements,  and  can't  read  and 
understand  ballot  propositions  or  newspa- 
per editorials.  Elnglish  literacy  levels  are 
also  low  among  our  young  people.  Approxi- 
mately 80%  of  Hispanic  high  school  stu- 
dents cannot  read  well  enough  to  fully  un- 
derstand their  texttxMks. 

Some  Hispanics  counted  as  "illiterate"  do 
read  and  write  Spanish  but  have  not  yet 
mastered  English.  However,  data  from  San 
Antonio  suggest  that  60%  of  those  who 
caiuiot  read  this  editorial  in  E^nglish  could 
not  read  it  in  Spanish  either.  These  statis- 
tics are  an  indication  of  an  alarming  prot>- 
lem  in  our  community— functional  Illiteracy 
English. 

The  days  are  long  gone  when  all  one 
needed  to  "get  ahead"  or  "get  by"  was  the 
ability  to  speali  English.  In  our  increasingly 
technological  society,  Hispanics  must  l>e 
able  to  read  and  write  EiigUsh  well  to  be 
competitive  in  schools  and  the  latwr  market, 
and  to  be  informed  participants  in  our  socie- 
ty. 

Most  Hispanics  recognize  this  fact.  In  fact, 
studies  from  Dade  County.  Florida,  indicate 
that  Hispanics.  even  more  than  Blacks  and 
Whites,  place  high  Importance  on  the  abili- 
ty to  speak,  read  and  write  English  correct- 
ly. The  problem  in  many  communities  is  not 
a  lack  of  desire  to  Increase  English  literacy, 
it  Is  lack  of  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Improving  and  expanding  literacy  services 
for  Hispanic  adults  are  critical  for  a  variety 
of  reasons:  to  Improve  employment  opportu- 
nities; to  break  Intergenerational  cycles  of 


#  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
Matter  set  in  ttiis  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Illiteracy;  to  meet  the  literacy  needs  of  His- 
panic dropouts;  and  to  assist  those  who 
must  meet  literacy  requirements  to  l>ecome 
U.8.  citizens. 

Current  efforts  to  reduce  Illiteracy  among 
Hispanics  are  grossly  Inadequate.  Federal 
programa  such  as  the  Adult  Education  Act 
and  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(JTPA)  are  not  targeted  to  serve  the  His- 
panic and  limited-English  proficient  com- 
munities. These  programs  underserve  those 
who  are  most  undereducated  and  thus  most 
In  need;  providing  English  literacy  services 
is  not  a  priority  activity. 

Only  one  current  federal  program  specifi- 
cally addresses  the  literacy  of  Hispanic 
adults.  The  Family  English  Literacy  Pro- 
gram created  by  the  1984  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  provides  English  literacy  services  to 
parents  of  children  in  bilingual  programs, 
Iwth  to  Increase  parents'  literacy  skills  and 
to  help  them  assist  their  children  in  school. 
Only  four  programs  nationwide  were  funded 
this  year. 

It  Is  Inherently  obvious  why  Hispanics  are 
concerned  with  the  high  rate  of  English  il- 
literacy: limited  ability  to  read  and  write 
English  diminishes  the  life  opportunities  for 
over  half  the  meml)ers  of  our  conununlty. 
However,  all  Americans  would  l>e  well  ad- 
vised to  consider  the  cost  to  our  country  of 
these  high  rates  of  illiteracy. 

Hispanics  represent  a  growing  and  increas- 
ingly Important  segment  of  the  U.S.  work 
force  and  citizenry.  An  inadequately  pre- 
pared work  force  threatens  productivity  and 
international  competitiveness.  The  next 
century  will  bring  a  growing  population  of 
retired  White  workers  Increasingly  depend- 
ent on  the  earnings  of  minority  workers  to 
support  the  Social  Security  system.  The  na- 
tion's work  force  must  be  continuously  re- 
plenished by  adequately  trained  and  func- 
tionally literate  workers.  Illiterate  citizens 
have  difficulty  casting  an  informed  vote, 
and  illiterate  non-citizens  are  foreclosed 
from  seeking  citizenship  and  participating 
in  our  political  process. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  threat  to  our  demo- 
cratic society  comes  from  the  inability  to 
pass  on  our  common  culture.  Our  democrat- 
ic values  and  national  ideals,  the  basic  tie 
which  binds  all  Americans  together,  must  t>e 
shared  by  all  communities.  Civics,  U.S.  his- 
tory and  govenunent  courses  are  core  re- 
quirements in  all  our  public  schools.  Howev- 
er, if  students  have  already  dropped  out 
Xtetore  they  take  these  courses,  if  they 
caimot  understand  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  important  subjects,  or  lack  the 
skills  to  read  the  textbooks,  the  schools 
cannot  Impart  our  common  culture. 

Despite  the  rhetoric  al>out  the  need  to 
protect  English  as  our  common  language,  I 
don't  hear  its  proponents  urging  increased 
funds  to  teach  English  to  illiterates  and 
non-English  speakers.  Congress  should 
enact  a  program  to  provide  Increased  Eng- 
lish literacy  services  to  Hispanic  and  other 
limited-English-proficient  adults.  Such  a 
program  represents  an  Investment  in 
human  capital  which  will  lead  to  increased 
employabillty  and  decreased  need  for  public 
assistance  and  services  in  the  long  run.  Eng- 
lish literacy  programs  can  also  provide  par- 
ents with  training  to  help  their  children 
succeed  In  school  and  help  people  to  move 
from  permanent  residency  to  dtlzeiishlp 
status. 

nuteracy  within  the  Hispanic  community 
is  not  solely  an  Hispanic  concern:  it  is  a  na- 
tional concern.  Efforts  to  assure  full  Eng- 
lish literacy  on  the  part  of  all  Americans  are 
essential  to  assure  an  economically  and  po- 
UUcally  strong  nation  in  the  21st  century. 
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DISASTER  LOAN  EFFICIENCY 
ACT  BADLY  NEEDED 


HON.  JIM  OLIN 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  OLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  proposed 
Disaster  Loan  Efficiency  Act,  SBA  authority  to 
make  disaster  loans  is  terminated  and  otfier 
laws  are  changed  to  conform  to  the  termina- 
tion. SBA  oversight  of  lender  and  borrower  eli- 
gibility continues. 

Federally  insured  institutions  including 
t>anks,  credit  unk>ns,  and  savings  and  k>ans 
will  make  the  loans  to  small  businesses,  agri- 
cultural cooperatives,  and  individuals. 

The  SBA  will  continue  to  administer  the  dis- 
aster loan  program.  Specifically,  tfie  SBA  will 
be  allowed  to  guarantee  loans  and  give  inter- 
est subsidies  to  qualified  tx>rrowers.  Two 
kinds  of  loans  will  be  permitted:  guaranteed 
loans  that  have  interest  subsidies  and  guaran- 
teed loans  with  no  interest  subsidy.  The  Gov- 
ernment guarantee  for  all  loans  will  be  90  per- 
cent 

Cun^ently  the  SBA  certifies  that  the  bon'ower 
is  a  good  credit  risk  and  that  the  loan  is  of 
sound  value  as  reasonably  to  assure  payment. 
Financial  institutions  will  assume  responsibility 
for  making  this  certification  before  approving 
disaster  loans.  The  financial  institutions  will 
also  assume  the  SBA's  present  duty  to  certify 
that  the  borrower  requires  the  Government 
guarantee  and/or  subsidy  and  would  not  t>e 
eligible  for  an  nonguaranteed  and/or  unsubsi- 
dized  loan.  Simply  stated,  borrowers  taking 
part  in  the  disaster  program  will  be  people 
who  intend  to  pay  back  their  loans  but  need 
the  Government  to  guarantee  and/or  provide 
an  interest  subsidy  to  make  the_  loan  repay- 
ment terms  manageable.  The  SBA's  oversight 
role  will  include  reviewing  the  financial  institu- 
tion's certificatk>ns. 

As  under  current  law,  the  term  of  tfie  loan 
will  be  not  more  tfian  30  years. 

Interest  rates  for  disaster  loans  under  this 
proposial  will  be  tied  to  the  6-month  Treasury 
bill  rate  on  the  date  the  loan  is  approved. 

The  interest  rate  paid  under  this  program 
will  be  the  6-month  Treasury  bill  rate  plus  4Vi 
percent  Borrowers  qualifying  for  the  interest 
subskly  will  pay  a  4  percent  interest  rate  while 
the  Government  pays  T-t)ill  plus  4V4  percent 
minus  the  4  percent  paid  by  ttie  borrower.  A 
borrower  may  qualify  for  the  4  percent  interest 
rate  wtien  tfie  financial  institutkjn  determines 
that  the  bon-ower  cannot  pay  the  market  inter- 
est rate  and  that  credit  is  not  available  else- 
where. Borrowers  wtio  do  not  qualify  for  ttie 
interest  subsidy  will  pay  an  interest  rate  of  T- 
bill  plus  4Vt  percent  If  the  total  rate  exceeds 
10  percent  borrowers  and  the  Government 
will  split  the  amount  of  interest  over  10  per- 
cent. 

In  anottier  SBA  toan  program,  the  business 
loan  guarantee  program,  the  SBA  ties  the  ceil- 
ing for  interest  rates  to  tfie  prime  rate.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  under  regulation  Z  wtiich 
governs  the  Federal  Reserve,  interest  rates 
for  ksans  going  to  indivkjuals  may  not  be  tied 
to  ttie  prime  rate. 

The  SBA  shall  set  up  a  system  under  which 
financial    institutions    making    k>ans    under 
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$100,000  may  apply  for  reimbursement  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  Tfie  guidelines  sfiould 
be  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  regional 
business  customs. 

The  SBA  Administrator  may  sell  existing  ds- 
aster  k>ans.  At  least  90  days  before  such  a 
sale,  the  SBA  Administrator  shall  report  to  ttie 
House  and  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tees providing  evidence  of  how  selling  tfie 
loans  will  be  to  the  Government's  economic 
advantage. 

The  maximum  toan  amounts  for  homeowrv 
ers  and  businesses  will  track  present  law. 
Specifically,  homeowners  arxJ  renters  may 
borrow  up  to  $100,000  for  real  property  and 
$20,000  for  personal  property.  Business 
owners  may  borrow  up  to  $500,000  for  physi- 
cal damage  or  economic  injury.  Tfie  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator may  waive  the  $500,000  business 
borrowing  cap  for  major  sources  of  employ- 
ment 

OMB  indicates  that  up  to  $1  millkjn  may  be 
saved  in  the  first  year  private  financial  institu- 
tksns  handle  disaster  loans.  The  first  year  sav- 
ings will  be  lower  than  In  subsequent  years 
because  of  severance  payments  to  SBA  work- 
ers and  administrative  costs  connected  with 
selling  existing  loans  in  the  secondary  market 
Savings  as  high  as  $4  miUon  may  be  realized 
in  subsequent  years. 

The  need  for  regional  office  employees  who 
cun^ently  make  and  service  SBA  disaster 
loans  will  be  all  but  eliminated  under  this  pro- 
posal. For  example,  in  1985,  $13.1  million  was 
allocated  for  disaster  loanmaking  and  $6.3 
million  was  allocated  for  disaster  loan-servic- 
ing. Savings  will  be  derived  from  transferring 
the  major  portkjn  of  tfiese  responsibilities  to 
private  financial  institutK>ns. 

Declared  disaster:  same  as  under  existing 
law.  The  PreskJent  or  the  SBA  Administrator 
continue  to  make  the  declaration. 

Eligible  lenders:  federally  insured  commer- 
cial banks,  credit  unions,  and  savings  and 
toans. 

This  act  is  badly  needed.  I  hope  all  my  col- 
leagues will  join  in  supporting  tfie  [Disaster 
Loan  Efficiency  Act. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  VISA 
POLICY  RE  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND NEEDS  REVISIONS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5.  1986 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of 
the  bipartisan  114-member  Ad  Hoc  Congres- 
stonal  Committee  for  Irish  Affairs.  I  have  had  a 
longstanding  and  deep  concern  about  the  De- 
partment of  State's  visa  polkaes  with  respect 
to  political  figures  from  Norttiem  Ireland  seek- 
ing to  enter  and  visit  in  ttie  United  States. 

It  has  been  a  polk:y  of  selectivity  which  has 
served  to  exclude  certain  segments  of  political 
thought  entirely  »irhile  permitting  otfiers  carte 
blanche  priviteiaes  to  come  and  go  in  our 
Nation. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  the  State  Depart- 
ment approved  the  visa  application  of  Rev. 
Ian  Paisley,  a  militant  leader  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Unionist  Party  in  Northern  Ireland.  Reverend 
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Paisley  was  allowed  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  partictpate  in  a  special  religious  con- 
ference at  the  Bob  Jones  University  in  South 
Carolina.  This  is  one  of  a  host  of  visas  grant- 
ed to  Reverend  Paisley  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

Meanwhile,  just  3  weeks  earlier,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  denied  the  visa  application  of 
Hon.  Gerry  Adams,  an  elected  memt>er  of  tfte 
British  Parliament,  wtx>  was  invited  to  address 
the  National  Convention  of  ttie  Ancient  Order 
of  Hitiemians  in  Buffalo.  This  organization  Is 
the  Nation's  oldest  and  largest  Irish  American 
group  and  was  celebrating  its  150th  anniver- 
sary this  year. 

The  policy,  as  it  Is  applied  now,  Is  in  fact 
censorship  masqueradir^  as  a  policy.  When 
one  segment  of  political  thought  is  totally  ex- 
cluded, it  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  speech  so  central  to  our  democ- 
racy. One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  a  politi- 
cal philosophy  as  much  as  or>e  should  accept 
the  principle  that  it  has  a  right  to  be  heard 
arxJ  presented  in  this  Nation.  The  Northern 
Irelarxl  issue  is  a  controversial  and  emotional 
issue.  Different  sides  have  different  perspec- 
tives. Yet  by  the  fashion  in  which  our  visa 
policy  is  presently  constructed,  ttie  American 
public  knows  the  British  Government  position, 
the  Irish  Government  position,  arxj  the  militant 
Protestant  position.  Yet  the  views  of  tfie  Na- 
tionalist side  in  Northern  Irelarnj  are  denied 
access  to  this  Nation  because  none  of  their 
leaders  are  permitted  to  travel  into  the  United 
States. 

To  add  further  irony  to  ttie  situation,  the  De- 
partment denied  Mr.  Adams'  visa  t>ecause  of 
alleged  statements  he  made  which  they  felt 
were  advocating  for  the  overthrow  of  a  gov- 
ernment Meanwhile.  Reverend  Paisley,  in  a 
series  of  statements  issued  in  opposition  to 
ttie  recent  Anglo-Irish  agreement,  endorsed  by 
the  State  Department,  threatened  to  make 
Northern  Ireland  "ungovernable." 

I  reiterate  the  position  I  have  subscribed  to 
for  ttie  past  decade.  The  United  States  must 
adopt  an  open  visa  policy  with  respect  to 
Northern  Ireland.  It  is  vital  that  there  be  a  full, 
fair,  and  free  exchange  to  views  on  this  issue 
of  importance  to  the  40  million  Irish  Ameri- 
cans in  this  Nation.  This  exchange  of  views 
can  never  be  accomplished  when  we  close 
our  doors  on  segments  of  political  thought. 

I  have  sent  letters  today  to  Chairmen  Fas- 
CEU.  and  LuGAR  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committees  to  urge  that 
they  convene  an  immediate  investigation  into 
the  visa  policy  and  work  for  reforms  to  ensure 
it  be  less  selective  and  more  responsive  to  all 
views. 

At  ttiis  point  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a 
statement  from  Nicholas  Murphy,  the  new  na- 
tional president  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians, opposing  the  visa  policy. 
A.O.H.   PmoTssTS   U.S.   State   Departmsiit 

Two-Facbd  Visa  Pouct:  "Yes"  to  Pais- 

LKT.  "No"  TO  OlRBT  ASAMS 

SUtement  of  Nicholas  Murphy.  NatioiULl 
President  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiberni- 
ans (A.O.H.)  In  America: 

"The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  pro- 
tests and  condemns  the  two-faced  visa 
policy  of  the  V£.  SUte  Department.  The 
duly-elected  Nationalist  Member  of  ParUs- 
ment  from  Belfast,  Oerry  Adams,  was  invit- 
ed by  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  to 
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address  their  recent  national  convention. 
But  the  U.S.  State  Department  denied 
Adams  a  visa  to  enter  this  country. 

"Now,  I  have  Just  learned  that  the  U.S. 
State  Department  has  allowed  Ian  Paisley 
to  enter  this  country  and  spew  his  message 
of  hatred  and  violence.  Why  Is  it  that  Na- 
tionalist Gerry  Adams  is  not  allowed  to  talk 
to  Americans,  while  the  vehemently  anti- 
catholic  demagogue,  Ian  Paisley,  is  allowed 
to  freely  travel  in  the  United  States  spout- 
ing religious  hatred  and  vilifying  all  who 
would  have  the  island  of  Ireland  one  nation, 
undivided? 

'The  Ancient  Order  of  Hit>emians  asks 
our  elected  representatives  to  identify  and 
call  to  task  those  persons  In  the  U.S.  State 
Department  who  formulate  and  carry  out 
this  despicable,  two-faced,  discriminatory 
visa  policy." 
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MARY  SPOOR  WILSON 
HONORED 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  S,  1986 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute  to  a  truly  remarkable  woman.  Mary  Spoor 
Wilson.  Mary  will  be  honored  with  the  Distin- 
guished Citizen  Award  by  the  council  and  dis- 
trict of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  on  September  9  of  this  year. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  Mary  should  re- 
ceive this  award  as  it  is  designed  to  recognize 
outstanding  citizenship  of  those  who  strive  to 
make  the  community  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  Recipients  of  this  award  are  truly  role 
models  to  the  youth  of  the  community,  as  they 
must  have  a  solkj  record  of  leadership  and 
service  in  his  or  her  profession  or  avocation 
and  a  dedication  to  the  young  people  in  the 
community. 

Mary  exemplifies  the  very  attributes  deemed 
necessary  for  ttie  Distinguished  Citizen  Award. 
At  a  very  early  age  sfie  began  her  life  of  serv- 
ice to  ttie  community  and  was  launched  into  a 
life  of  community  service.  Her  family  back- 
ground is  one  framed  in  patriotism,  love,  and 
devotion  to  country.  As  a  young  bride  during 
World  War  II.  she  was  a  member  of  the  Red 
Cross  Canteen  and  served  on  ttie  txiard  of 
ttie  Serviceman  Wives  Organization. 

With  a  growing  family.  Mary  became  active 
in  the  PTA,  holding  many  offices  in  ttiat  orga- 
nization at  the  local  and  county  levels  of  ttie 
Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Having  grown  up  in  a  tiome  wtiere  political 
activism  was  a  part  of  one's  responsibility  as 
a  good  citizen,  Mary  Spoor  Wilson  became 
just  that  a  true  activist.  In  1 946,  she  gathered 
a  group  of  100  young  people  for  a  dinner  that 
launchiad  the  t>irth  of  the  Young  Republicans 
in  ttie  area.  Mary  represented  San  Bernardino 
County  and  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
Young  Republicans  on  ttie  southern  division 
tioard  of  ttie  Califomla  Federation  of  Republi- 
can Women. 

To  list  tier  credits  and  accomplishments  in 
ttie  political  wodd  wouki  be  a  tremendous 
task,  but  it  can  be  said  that  she  launctied  the 
careers  and  contributed  to  the  success  of 
many  great  names  In  California  politics. 


There  are  many  ottier  facets  to  Mary's  life. 
She  Is  a  charter  memt>er  of  the  Associates  of 
the  Redlands  Bowl— nationally  famous  for  its 
summer  concerts  with  internationally  famous 
musicians  and  symphony  orchestras — charter 
memt}er  of  Junior  Woman  of  the  Contempo- 
rary Club  board  of  directors  and  holder  of 
many  offices  on  the  Assistance  League  of 
Redlands.  long  time  memt>er  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Contemporary  Club,  board  of  di- 
rectors and  officer  of  the  YMCA,  board  of  di- 
rectors Kimt)erty-Shirk  Association  and  served 
on  the  San  Bernardino  County  Grand  Jury. 
The  list  of  her  accomplishments  could  go  on 
and  on,  covering  a  span  of  46  years.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  life  of  Mary  Spoor  Wilson  has 
t>een,  and  continues  to  be,  a  life  of  service  to 
her  community,  her  county,  her  state,  and  tier 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  salut- 
ing Mary  Spoor  Wilson.  Her  selfless  contritxi- 
tions  and  fine  accomplishments  make  her  an 
outstanding  community  leader  and  a  most  de- 
serving recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Citizen 
Award. 


NATIONAL  LOTTERY  ACT  OP 
1986 


HON.  WILLIAM  CARNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Ausrust  5,  1986 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  last  Tuesday.  July  29,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  5273,  entitled  the  "National  Lot- 
tery Act  of  1986." 

This  is  far  from  a  novel  idea.  The  Continen- 
tal Congress  approved  a  lottery  to  raise  $10 
million  to  support  the  colonial  troops  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Three  Ivy  League  institu- 
tions— Harvard,  Dartmouth,  and  Columbia- 
were  funded  in  part  by  lotteries.  In  1934,  Con- 
gressman Edward  A.  Kenney  introduced  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  raising  of  funds  by  lottery  for 
ttie  purpose  of  provkjing  additional  means  of 
defraying  the  cost  of  Government,  including 
expenditures  authorized  for  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  A  poll  commissioned  in  mkl-1984 
found  that  62  percent  of  those  polled  in  the 
United  States  would  approve  of  a  national  lot- 
tery. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  H.R.  5273.  is  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Lottery  Commlsskjn  which 
would  be  charged  with  ttie  formation  of  and 
regulatk>n  of  a  national  lottery.  It  would  func- 
tion to  create  a  surplus  revenue  fund  to  be 
used  to  reduce  the  Federal  debt.  A  trust  fund 
for  ttie  revenue  generated  by  ttie  tottery  shall 
be  set  up  wittiln  ttie  Treasury  under  chapter 
98  of  the  IRS  Code  of  1954.  Expenditures 
from  the  trust  fund  will  be  divkjed  as  follows 
to  ensure  their  proper  usage:  At  least  50  per- 
cent will  be  used  for  the  reduction  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  and  not  more  than  50  percent  will 
be  used  for  the  payment  of  lottery  prizes,  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  a  minimum  State  sales 
tax  on  ticket  sales,  and  for  certain  social  wel- 
fare programs  under  ttie  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  In  addition,  all  prizes 
awarded  through  ttie  national  tottery  will  be 
exempt  from  Federal  income  taxation. 


The  Commission  memtwrs  would  act  to  es- 
tablish a  monthly  tottery,  issue  regulations, 
define  procedures  such  as  ttie  Itoensing  of 
ticket  agents,  determine  how  winners  shall  be 
selected  and  prizes  paki.  and  facilitate  consul- 
tatton  with  State  and  tocal  agencies  to  mini- 
mize the  potential  for  confltot  betiween  ttiese 
bodies  and  the  functioning  of  a  national  lot- 
tery. 

Several  of  my  distinguistied  colleagues 
tiave  proposed  tottery  legislatton  in  the  past, 
unfortunately,  wittiout  much  success.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  ttiat  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation whk:h  I  feel  is  a  aeative,  highly  t)enefi- 
cial,  and  manageable  way  in  which  we  can 
bring  the  Federal  debt  under  control  and  work 
toward  its  reduction  without  increasing  the  tax 
burden  on  the  American  people.  H.R.  5273 
would  also  facilitate  closer  cooperatton  t>e- 
tween  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities, 
benefit  State  revenues  through  a  tax  on  ticket 
sales,  and  provkle  excess  revenue  for  various 
social  welfare  programs.  We  surely  need  to 
control  the  rate  of  Govemment  spending,  and 
we  must  also  attempt  to  reduce  ttie  deficit  we 
have  already  accumulated.  I  t)elieve  that 
through  the  establishment  of  a  national  lottery 
we  can  constructively  generate  surplus  reve- 
nue while  providing  more  jobs  and  reducing 
the  Federal  debt. 
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soldiers  of  both  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies. 

As  the  congregation  grew,  the  church  was 
rebuilt,  enlarged  and  remodeled  several  times 
tiefore  becoming  the  beautiful  building  it  is 
today.  The  stone  structure,  remaining  intact 
from  1896,  is  characterized  by  huge,  rounded 
archways  and  towering  columns.  Ttie  interior 
contains  elegant  stained  glass  windows,  a 
pipe  organ,  cushioned  oak  pews,  a  cross 
shape  in  the  ceiling  and  a  large  cross  below 
the  words  of  Psalm  100:  4. 

The  congregation  that  assembles  In  West- 
port  United  Methodist  Church  consists  of  a 
variety  of  people  from  vartous  social,  econom- 
ic and  ethnic  t>ackgrounds,  all  gathering  to 
worship  and  pay  homage  in  their  esteemed 
and  tradition-tilled  church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  bring 
Westport  United  Methodist  Church's  150th  an- 
niversary to  ttie  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
ttie  House  of  Representatives  and  invite  them 
to  join  with  me  in  wishing  the  congregation 
many  more  years  of  outstanding  community 
service  In  Kansas  City.  May  ttiey  continue  to 
feel  pride  for  their  noteworthy  past,  while 
working  toward  the  future  with  viston,  faith  and 
love. 


WESTPORT  UNITED  METHODIST 
CHURCH  CELEBRATES  ITS 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  Octo- 
ber 26.  Westport  United  Methodist  Church  will 
celet>rate  its  150th  anniversary.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Rev.  Gene  E.  Cole  and  the  mem- 
tiers  of  his  congregation  on  this  historic  occa- 
sion. 

Ttie  church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Kansas 
City,  has  maintained  a  long  tradition  of  dedica- 
tion to  charitabto  works  and  community  serv- 
toe  since  its  founding  in  1836  by  Rev.  James 
Porter.  Ttie  Reverend  Porter  came  to  Kansas 
City  from  Tennessee  to  preach  "under  brush 
arbors,  trees,  and  in  homes."  He  first  field 
servtoes  in  a  private  liome  and  ttien  in  an  old 
schoolhouse  at  ttie  comer  of  Architiald  and 
Central  Sti-eets.  In  1846,  the  local  Baptist, 
Christian,  and  Prest>yterian  churches  joined 
with  ttie  Methodists  to  create  ttie  Union 
CtHjrch.  a  building  that  would  serve  all  four 
denominattons. 

Seven  years  later,  ttie  Methodists  wittidrew 
from  ttie  Union  Church  to  construct  a  church 
at  Westport  United  Mettiodist  Church's 
present  site  of  40th  and  Washington  Streets 
in  Kansas  City's  historic  Westport  regton.  Ttie 
tower  level  of  ttie  two-story  wooden  ctiurch 
served  as  Kansas  City's  first  publk:  sctiool, 
whtoh  later  tiecame  known  as  Allen  Elementa- 
ry Sctiool  and  Westport  High  School. 

During  ttie  Civil  War  BatUe  of  Westport  in 
1864,  ttie  church's  leaders  converted  ttie 
church  into  a  hospital  and  ttie  memtiers 
txavely  ministered  aid  to  wounded  and  dying 
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American  leader  and  injured  two  Boston  po- 
Ik^men. 

Vtoience  of  this  kind  is  not  political.  It  is 
criminal.  American  citizens  have  the  right  to 
live  without  fear  for  tt>eir  lives,  especially  wtien 
the  fear  is  based  on  someone  else's  misguid- 
ed kjeas  about  ttie  meaning  of  one's  ethnic 
background. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  stand  up  against  discriminatton  against 
Arab-Americans,  just  as  this  body  has  stood 
against  ottier  kirids  of  discrimination  in  the 
past 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
ARAB-AMERICANS 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSH 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  bring  to  your  attention  a  problem  whtoh  has 
become  increasingly  worrisome  for  those  of 
us  who  are  concerned  about  the  terrible  ef- 
fects of  racism  in  our  Nation.  For  many  years 
we  have  all  been  aware  of  discriminatory  atti- 
tudes and  practtoes  directed  against  blacks, 
Hispanics,  Jews,  and  other  ethnk;  groups. 
While  these  problems  have  been,  and  contin- 
ue to  be  serious  and  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tton.  ttiere  has  been  precious  little  attention 
paid  to  a  new  racist  attitude  which  has  spread 
throughout  our  Nation  In  recent  years. 

I  am  referring  to  racism  directed  at  Arat)- 
Americans.  Some  small-minded  people  have 
discriminated  against  Arab-Americans  simply 
t>ecause  leaders  of  certain  Arab  nattons,  such 
as  Libya's  Col.  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi,  have 
taken  militant  anti-American  stances. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  reprehensible  attitude. 
Arab-Americans  stiould  not  tie  judged  any 
less  patriotic  Americans  than  any  other  group 
simply  because  a  foreign  govemment  current- 
ly in  power  opposes  the  United  States. 

To  date,  not  one  Arat)-American  has  been 
accused  of  acts  of  terrorism  or  treason  In  this 
country.  Yet  unsubstantiated  prejudices  and 
ethnic  slurs  continue.  This  kind  of  harassment 
unfairty  vtotimizes  many  toyal  Americans  t>e- 
cause  of  ttie  actions  of  a  few  desperate  indi- 
vkjuals  6,000  miles  away  from  our  stiores. 

In  the  last  year,  more  than  50  cases  of  vto- 
ience have  been  reported  against  Arat>-Ameri- 
cans  for  no  ottier  reason  than  ttieir  ethnic 
background.  Among  ttie  most  dastardly  of 
these  acts  were  three  separate  bombings  in 
three  American  cities  whtoh  killed  a  Arab- 


WORKER  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  OCCUPATIONAL  DIS- 
EASE RISK 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Ausrust  S,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  soon  be 
debating  an  important  piece  of  legislation  that 
addresses  ttie  fundamental  right  of  workers  In- 
volved in  occupations  ttiat  put  ttiem  at  high 
risk  of  contracting  diseases  to  be  aware  of  ttie 
risks  ttiey  face.  I  recently  received  an  Insight- 
ful letter  In  support  of  H.R.  1309,  the  High 
Risk  Occupational  Disease  Notification  and 
Prevention  Act  from  Dr.  In/ing  Selikoff,  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Sctiool  of 
Medicine  of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Selikoff,  a  leader  in  Vtie  fields  of  eptoemk>l- 
ogy  and  btostatistk^,  raises  the  point  ttiat 
most  cancers  are  environmental  in  origin  and 
that  the  400,000  annual  cancer  deaths  can  be 
reduced  through  an  increased  effort  in  preverv 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Transportation  and  Tourism  with 
jurisdtotion  over  toxk:  substances,  I  have 
worked  to  call  attention  to  the  need  for  firm 
standards  for  exposure  to  toxk:  substances  as 
well  as  community  right  to  know  proviskxis 
that  would  enable  workers  and  restoents  to  be 
aware  of  what  types  of  substances  are  being 
manufactured  in  their  communities.  In  particu- 
lar, I  have  focused  on  the  need  for  action  re- 
lating to  asbestos  exposure,  one  of  the  most 
serious  occupational  carcinogens.  I  support 
H.R.  1309  and  am  pleased  that  this  legislation 
creates  a  much  needed  mechanism  for  in- 
forming emptoyees  of  the  risks  they  face 
when  exposed  to  toxic  substances. 

There  are  two  components  to  preventing 
the  speed  of  disease  and  hardship  due  to  oc- 
cupational exposure  to  toxic  sut)stances.  Ttie 
first- an  established  regulatory  framework  for 
preventing  exposure  bi  Informing  workers  and 
resklents  of  the  hazards  of  existing  chemtoals 
in  the  woricplace  and  community— is  being 
stiaped  through  regulations  such  as  the  OSHA 
tiazard  communication  standard  and  commo- 
nity-right-to-know  provisions  in  the  Superfund 
reauttiorization  bill. 

The  second  component  deals  with  workers 
ttiat  have  already  been  exposed  to  these  dan- 
gerous substances  and  curently  face  a  high 
risk  of  conbBCting  diseases  as  a  result  It  is 
morally  important  that  these  workers  be  in- 
formed of  their  risk  and  that  they  be  directed 
to  appropriate  resources  for  medtoal  assist- 
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anoe  and  counseling.  11  the  disease  is  detect- 
ed florty  enough,  suffering  can  t>e  reduced 
and  life  can  be  prolonged. 

H.R.  1309  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
Risk  Assessment  Board  within  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  which  will  iden- 
tify and  isolate  worker  groups  that  run  a  30- 
percent  risk  of  disease.  The  Board  wouM  ttien 
notify  these  individuals  and  recommend  that 
they  place  tfwmselves  under  medical  surveil- 
lartce.  The  legislation  also  designated  existing 
health  care  arvj  research  facilities  as  occupa- 
tional and  environmental  health  centers  ar>d 
provtdes  for  furtf)er  research  In  this  fiekj.  This 
legislation  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  regu- 
lations dealing  with  exposure  of  indivkJuals  to 
dangerous  substances  in  the  workplace.  I 
urge  my  coMeagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
this  ban  and  direct  tf>eir  attentkxi  to  tt>e  text  of 
the  letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Selikoff: 
Mouirr  Simai  School  or  Mediciitk. 

Thx  Mouirr  Sinai  Hospital. 
NetD  Yo^  NY.  July  23. 1986. 
Hem.  Jamxs  J.  Plorio, 
U.S.  House  of  Repreientatives, 
Wathitiffton.  DC. 

Okak  RKPKxsKRTATiyx  Florio:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  seek  your  support  for  major  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  c&ncer  and  other  occupa- 
Uonal  diseases:  H.R.  1309/S.  2050— The 
High  Risk  Occupational  Disease  Notifica- 
tion and  Prevention  Act.  I  t>eUeve  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  Is  critical  to  the  goal 
of  disease  prevention. 

A  recent  well-publicized  study  published 
on  May  8.  1986  In  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  confirmed  what  many  scientists 
and  physicians  have  l>een  saying:  that 
cancer  is  caused,  by  and  large,  by  agents  in 
our  environment,  and  that  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cancer  deaths  (more  than  400.000 
this  year)  we  must  direct  our  efforts  and  re- 
sources toward  preventioh  rather  than  the 
almost  total  reliance  on  treatment  of  cancer 
once  it  appears. 

Until  1960  cancer  was  viewed  by  many  as 
one  among  a  number  of  diseases  of  life 
which  occurred  inevitably  with  age.  Two 
concurrent  experiences  changed  that  per- 
spective. First,  sUtistics  from  different 
countries  showed  varying  cancer  rates.  For 
example,  higher  levels  of  stomach  cancer 
existed  in  Japan  than  in  our  country.  Colon 
cancer  was  found  to  be  high  in  the  U.S.  un- 
common in  Rumania.  There  were  many 
more  examples  all  of  which  tiad  two  possi- 
ble explanations.  Either  there  was  some- 
thing different  about  the  populations  in 
these  countries,  or  there  was  something  dif- 
ferent alwut  the  way  they  lived. 

Secondly,  in  a  series  of  occupational  cir- 
cumstances, various  chemicals,  dusts  and  ra- 
diation were  found  to  cause  cancer.  Liver 
cancer  was  found  in  Louisville.  Niagara 
FaUa.  Midland  and  South  Charleston  from 
exposure  to  vinyl  ctiloride;  benzidine  In  dye 
plants  produced  bladder  cancer,  mesoth- 
Uoma  followed  asbestos  exposures:  benzene, 
chromium,  biachloromethyl  ether,  betan- 
apthylamlne.  arsenic,  and  others  were  found 
to  cause  cancer  in  mine  factory  and  refinery 
workers. 

Thus,  as  early  as  1965.  there  was  growing 
appreciation  that  most  cancers  were  envi- 
ronmental In  origin.  More  than  30  years 
later  this  reallxatlon  has  l)een  confirmed 
and  reconfirmed  a  thousand  times.  To  reit- 
erate what  tias  l>ecome  a  virtual  truism— 
cancer  is  a  disease  more  easOy  prevented 
than  cured.  The  question  is  tiow? 

The  Concreas  has  taken  the  first  steps: 
the  regulatory  apparatus  to  prevent  envl- 
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ronmental  disease  by  preventing  exposure  is 
in  place.  The  laws,  and  the  agenices  to  Im- 
plement these  laws,  exist.  Only  the  will  is 
needed  to  put  them  to  use. 

The  second  step  has  not  l>een  taken  and  Is 
long  overdue.  When  our  regulatory  efforts 
are  too  little  or  too  late,  and  exposure  has 
unhappily  occurred,  there  is  still  often  time 
to  prevent  the  disease.  Even  before  disease 
actually  appears,  a  chain  of  events  takes 
place  during  the  InculMttion  ("latency") 
period  that  can  often  be  broken.  And,  if  dis- 
ease does  occur,  if  we  detect  it  early  enough, 
we  often  are  able  to  reduce  suffering  and 
prolong  life. 

To  take  that  second  step  requires  that 
those  exposed  (workers)  be  informed  that 
they  are  at  risk,  and  directed  to  appropriate 
resources  for  medical  assistance  and  coun- 
seling. Also,  there  needs  to  t>e  adequate  re- 
sources in  place  that  are  prepared  to  accept 
a  responsibility  that  may  extend  over  the 
entire  life  of  the  worker  (and  sometimes  his 
family). 

Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to  take 
action  on  behalf  of  millions  of  workers  al- 
ready known  by  the  government  to  l>e  at  se- 
rious risk  of  cancer  and  other  occupational 
diseases.  The  necessary  elements  for  intelli- 
gently, efficiently  and  cost  effectively  pre- 
venting disease  are  emlxxlled  in  the  High 
Risk  Occupational  Disease  Notification  and 
Prevention  Act,  currently  pending  t>efore 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
United  States  Senate. 

We  can  prevent  much  (although  unfortu- 
nately, not  all)  cancer  if  we  Identify,  notify 
and  assist  these  American  workers  who  have 
l>een  exposed  to  carcinogens  and  other  toxic 
agents  in  the  past  and  who  In,  the  coming  5, 
10,  or  15  years,  are  at  risk  of  occupational 
disease.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  High  Risk 
legislation.  At  present,  there  is  no  estab- 
lished national  program  to  notify  current 
and  former  employees  at  identified  risk 
from  toxic  exposures  so  that  appropriate 
counseling  and  medical  surveillance  can 
begin  to  protect  their  health.  In  addition  to 
identification,  notlfcation  and  counseling, 
the  High  Risk  bill  calls  for  expanded  federal 
research,  training  and  education  to  further 
identify  and  define  worker  populations  at 
risk  and  to  improve  the  means  of  medical 
surveillance. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  and  directs  certifi- 
cation of  occupational  and  environmental 
health  centers  among  existing  health-care 
facilities  to  provide  technical  support  to 
local  medical  communities  for  ongoing  med- 
ical surveillance  of  workers  at  risk.  It  cre- 
ates an  Insurance  Incentive  for  the  early  de- 
tection and  treatment  of  occupational  dis- 
ease while  establishing  a  set  of  protections 
for  workers  against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  their  identification  and  notification 
status. 

With  respect  to  this  sizable  share  of  can- 
cers and  other  diseases  arising  from  work- 
place hazards,  the  prospects  for  successful 
intervention  are  promising.  It  is  all  the 
more  disconcerting,  therefore,  that  people 
at  high  risk  are  not  being  sought  out,  in- 
formed and  helped  to  help  themselves.  The 
cancers  of  the  1990s  and  the  21st  Century 
are  being  initiated  now  and  we  are  doing 
very  little  to  prevent  them.  We  should  not 
abandon  to  unnecessary  death  and  disease 
thousands  of  working  men  and  women— and 
sometimes  their  children. 

Tour  support  for  the  High  Risk  Occupa- 
tional Disease  Notification  and  Prevention 
Act  can  make  a  tremendous  advance  toward 
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the  prevention  of  cancer  and  other  work-re- 
lated diseases. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ikvivg  J.  Skukoit, 
ProfeuoT  Emeritut,  ML  Sinai  School  of 
Medicine  of  the  City  Univenity  of  New 
York. 


IS  BIPARTISANSHIP  IN  FOREIGN 
POLICY  MAKING  A  COMEBACK? 


HON.  BIU  RICHARDSON 

OP  NXW  MXXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  House  on  foreign  policy,  our 
colleague,  Ike  Skelton,  has  contributed  an 
outstanding  piece  that  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

It  Is  positive.  Insightful,  arKJ  a  presentation 
for  the  future. 

Is  Bipartisanship  in  Forzicn  Policy 
Making  a  Comeback? 

(By  Ike  Skelton) 

Recently,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  221-209  to  provide  $100  million  in 
military  and  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  democratic  resistance,  the  contras. 
At  the  same  time  it  voted  to  provide  $300 
million  in  extra  economic  assistance  to  the 
four  democracies  of  Central  America— Costa 
Rica,  Honduras,  El  Salvador  and  Guatema- 
la. 

Fifty-one  Democratic  meml)ers  supported 
the  Bipartisan  Edwards-Skelton  amend- 
ment, including  a  number  of  meml>ers  who 
had  voted  against  aiding  the  contras  in 
March.  The  bipartisan  support  for  a  strong 
Central  American  policy  was  not  limited  to 
the  51  Democrats  but  also  included  other 
Democrats,  many  of  whom  supported  the 
proposal  of  my  Democratic  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  Dave  McCurdy,  which  was  simi- 
lar in  important  respects  to  the  measure 
which  passed.  An  indication  of  this  broader 
support  was  a  subsequent  amendment  that 
sought  to  provide  only  refugee  assistance  of 
$27  million.  Seventy-two  Democrats  opt>osed 
that  amendment. 

This  last  debate  on  Nicaragua  indicated 
an  important  development— the  re-emer- 
gence of  a  bipartisan  consensus  on  foreign 
policy.  Like  the  first  buds  hinting  at  the 
coming  of  spring,  this  vote  on  aid  to  the 
contras  might  herald  the  restoration  of  the 
bipartisan  consensus  that  existed  prior  to 
Vietnam. 

It  is  a  development  that  we— in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  administration— would  do 
well  to  encourage  for  the  l>eneflt  of  the 
nation  and  those  around  the  world  who 
hope  to  live  in  peace  and  freedom. 

On  March  12,  1947.  President  Harry 
Truman  addressed  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress and  declared  "that  it  must  t>e  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  support  free 
peoples  who  are  resisting  attempted  subju- 
gation by  armed  minorities  or  by  outside 
pressures."  The  policy  of  containment  enun- 
ciated in  this  speech  served  this  country 
well  over  the  course  of  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. 

Western  Europe  and  Japan,  devastated  by 
the  Second  World  War,  prospered  twth  eco- 
nomically and  politically  under  U.S.  protec- 
tion. A  large  peacetime  military,  the  cre- 
ation of  the  CIA.  a  unified  Department  of 
Defense,  NATO,  the  Manthall  Plan,  were 


Just  some  of  the  dramatic  changes  that 
came  about  as  a  result  of  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus that  fought  Isolationists  of  the  left 
and  right.  The  United  States  decided  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  and  burdens  of 
its  status  as  a  world  power.  The  leaders  of 
that  era  had  learned  the  hard  and  bitter  les- 
sons of  an  earlier  generation:  Isolationism 
did  not  guarantee  peace;  appeasement  only 
encouraged  dictators. 

In  Vietnam,  however,  we  misapplied  the 
policy  of  contaiiunent.  Europe  was,  and  re- 
mains, vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  Vietnam  never  was.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  right  when  he  said  that  in  the 
final  analysis  it  was  their  war  to  win  or  lose. 
Our  efforts  in  Vietnam  should  have  been 
confined  to  providing  support,  but  not 
taking  on  the  fight  ourselves.  The  years 
after  1965  witnessed  the  progressive  unrav- 
eling of  the  consensus  on  foreign  policy  that 
had  existed  between  the  two  parties.  We  all 
know  the  tragic  outcome— 58,000  Americans 
killed.  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  brought 
under  communist  rule,  and  a  holocaust  per- 
petrated on  the  people  of  CamtxKlia. 

Our  frustrating  experience  in  Vietnam  re- 
sulted in  an  important  transformation  at 
home— the  loss  of  self-confidence,  of  nation- 
al purpose,  by  Americans  about  their  coun- 
try's role  in  the  world.  This  loss  of  self-con- 
fidence was  followed  by  communist  victories 
in  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Mozambique  and  Nica- 
ragua. The  dramatic  successes  of  the  1940s 
and  '50s  in  Europe  and  Japan  were  followed 
by  setl>acks  in  the  Third  World  in  the  1960s 
and  '70s. 

Today,  a  numl>er  of  us  in  the  Democratic 
Party  are  involved  In  an  effort  to  re-estab- 
lish that  bipartisan  consensus  on  matters  of 
foreign  policy  that  existed  prior  to  Vietnam. 
This  is  mostly  a  matter  for  E>emocrats  to 
hash  out.  It  was  in  the  Democratic  Party 
that  the  great  del>ate  over  Vietnam  was 
fought,  pitting  those  sharing  George 
McGovem's  world  outlook  against  those 
sharing  the  outlook  of  Truman,  Kennedy 
and  Johnson. 

We  are  making  headway.  The  recent  vote 
in  the  House  is  an  example  of  the  progress. 
It  was  at  the  insistence  of  House  Democrats 
that  the  administration  found  $300  million 
in  unobligated  foreign  aid  appropriations 
for  the  four  democracies  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. Our  Republican  colleagues  in  the  House 
supported  us  on  this  matter.  It  was  House 
Democrats  who  wanted  tough  language  that 
would  expel  any  resistance  group  found  vio- 
lating human  rights,  smuggling  drugs  or 
misappropriating  funds.  Once  again,  our  Re- 
publican colleagues  supt>orted  us  on  this 
matter.  It  was  House  Democrats  who  insist- 
ed that  groups  left  out  in  the  last  year's  hu- 
manitarian aid  effort,  the  Indians  and  the 
Southern  Opposition  Bloc,  be  included  this 
year.  Once  again,  our  Republican  colleagues 
supported  us. 

While  we  are  not  completely  over  the 
Vietnam  syndrome  of  the  1970s,  we  are 
making  progress.  Putting  together  a  work- 
able plan  to  promote  democracy  in  all  the 
countries  of  Central  America  will  help  us 
put  together  the  bipartisan  coalition  on  for- 
eign policy  that  proved  so  successful  in  the 
20  years  after  World  War  II.  Until  we  put 
that  coalition  back  together,  sustaining  any 
long-term  policy  on  Central  America  wiU  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
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AFRICA  MOVES  TO  HELP  ITSELF 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5, 1986 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  terrible  plight  of  sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

Besides  the  recent  and  tragic  famine, 
tcxfay's  Africa  Is  beset  by  many  serious  prob- 
lems: overpopulation,  deteriorating  Infrastruc- 
tures, lagging  economic  development,  Inter- 
mittent warfare,  and  widespread  envir(ximer>- 
tal  despoliation. 

However,  I  speak  tcxiay  with  a  degree  of  re- 
newed hope  and  optimism  based  on  my  expe- 
rier>ce  at  the  first  All-African  Conference  on 
Population  and  Development,  which  was  held 
in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  from  May  11  to  16. 

At  this  conference,  pariiamentarians  from 
31  African  countries  and  representatives  from 
another  10  African  nations  which  lack  parila- 
ments,  came  together  to  discuss  the  impllca- 
tk>ns  of  uncontrolled  population  growth  to  de- 
vel(}pment  hopes  and  aspirations  of  iUI  kinds. 
This  was  the  first  conference  held  by  Africans 
to  discuss  tf>e  critical  problem  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion  In  Africa.  It  demonstrates  that 
African  leadership  finally  appears  ready  to 
take  responsibility  for  Its  excessive  rate  of 
population  growth. 

Over  the  next  several  days,  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce into  the  record  several  of  the  statements 
made  at  this  conference.  Tcxiay,  I  am  Includ- 
Irtg  the  resolutions  and  declarations  that  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  ttie  conference. 
All- Africa  Parliamentart  Conference  on 
PoptOATioN  and  Development 

DECLARATION 

1.  We,  the  Parliamentarians  from  29  Afri- 
can countries,  having  met  in  Harare,  Zim- 
babwe from  12-16  May  1986  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  inter  relationships  Ijetween 
Population  and  Development  in  Africa; 

Having  reviewed  and  endorsed  the  differ- 
ent recommendations  arising  from  various 
conferences,  including  the  1984  Kilimanjaro 
Programme  of  Action  for  African  Popula- 
tion and  Self  Reliant  Development,  the 
Mexico  City  Declaration  of  Population  and 
Development,  and  the  Action  Plan  adopted 
at  the  International  Parliamentary  Assem- 
bly on  Population  and  Development  in 
Mexico,  1984; 

Having  taken  stock  of  Africa's  develop- 
ment needs  and  resources  in  relation  to  its 
population  and  having  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed our  continent's  food  and  agriculture; 
envlrormient;  health,  mortality  and  fertUlty; 
education;  emplojTnent,  and  migration; 

Aware  that  current  and  projected  popula- 
tion growth  rates  frustrate  the  achievement 
of  our  economic  and  social  goals  in  these 
areas; 

Aware  also  that  as  elected  representatives 
of  the  people,  we  have  a  unique  role  to  play 
in  the  population  and  development  process, 
which  includes  not  only  our  responsibilities 
as  law  makers  but  also  our  role  as  leaders  of 
public  opinion  at  the  national  and  at  the 
local  level. 

2.  Pledge  ourselves  to  provide  leadership, 
and  to  support  our  governments  and  people 
in  efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  to 
our  citizens.  We  dedicate  ourselves  spedfi- 
cally  to  Introducing  legislation,  educating 
and  promoting  programmes  to: 
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Improve  health  care,  utilizing  the  primary 
health  care  strategy  with  emphasis  on  serv- 
ices for  women  and  children  and  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  implementing  rapidly 
the  child  survival  strategy  consisting  of: 
growth  monitoring,  oral  rehydration,  breast 
feeding,  immunization,  female  education, 
food  supplementation,  and  family  planning; 

Introduce  and  strengthen  programmes  of 
family  plaimlng  information  and  services, 
including  those  of  government,  non  govern- 
ment organisations,  and  the  private  sector; 

Provide  realistic  and  relevant  approaches 
to  education  that  will  impart  skills  especial- 
ly in  agriculture  and  rural  development  and 
emphasize  the  dignity  of  labour.  This 
should  include  population  and  family  life 
education  within  and  at  all  stages  of  the 
formal  school  system  and  outside  of  it. 

Improve  the  status  of  women  through  in- 
creased educational  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities, elimination  of  laws  (and  social 
practices)  that  discriminate  against  women, 
and,  where  it  is  not  already  the  case,  ratifi- 
cation of  the  UJ*.  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination 
Against  Women. 

Adopt  realistic  migration  policies  that  re- 
spect the  human  rights  of  migrants  and  re- 
cognise the  contributions  of  migrants  to 
l)Oth  sending  and  receiving  areas.  Refugees, 
as  one  category  of  migrants,  deserve  special 
attention,  and  governments  should  consult 
each  other  to  find  solutions  to  the  refugee 
problem. 

Strive  to  achieve  self  sufficiency  in  food 
production  in  Africa  by  Improved  land  man- 
agement and  increased  financial  and  techni- 
cal investments  In  the  agricultural  sector, 
and  improvement  in  intra  African  trade. 

Protest  and  restore  the  environment  and 
adopt  national  conservation  strategies  that 
-endeavour  to  maintain  a  balance  t>etween 
natural  resources  and  the  demands  of  cur- 
rent and  future  generations. 

Formulate  and  implement  national  popu- 
lation policies  and  programmes  that  at- 
tempt to  decrease  the  high  rates  of  popula- 
tion growth  in  Africa  in  order  to  help  attain 
a  balance  between  the  needs  and  opportuni- 
ties of  our  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
available  resources  on  the  other. 

3.  To  continue  the  work  t>egun  at  this  All 
Africa  Parliamentary  Conference  on  Popu- 
lation and  Development  and  to  ensure  that 
the  articles  of  this  Declaration  are  carried 
out,  we  further  pledge  ourselves: 

To  establish  a  permanent  African  CouncU 
of  Parliamentarians  on  Population  and  De- 
velopment to  continue  to  mobilize  national, 
continental,  and  global  support  for  popula- 
tion and  development  issues  In  Africa,  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  national  parlia- 
mentary groups  and  to  promote  collslx)ra- 
tlon  and  exchange  of  experience  among 
them,  and  to  monitor  Implementation  of  the 
declaration  adopted  at  this  conference. 

To  establish  In  those  coimtries  with  oper- 
ating parliaments,  national  parliamentary 
groups  on  population  and  development 
which  will  be  afflUated  with  the  African 
Parliamentary  Council  on  Population  and 
Development. 

The  Conference  also  expresses  thanks  to 
the  International  Community  (U.N.  and  its 
related  Agencies,  bilateral  government  agen- 
cies. International  N.G.O.S.)  for  their  sus- 
tained interest  and  help  in  the  field  of  Pop- 
ulation and  Development  in  Africa  which 
we  hope  will  continue  and  increase. 

The  Conference  expresses  its  special  grati- 
tude to  the  Global  Committee  of  Parliamen- 
tarians on  Population  and  Development  for 
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oo-cponaorlng  the  Conference  and  for  pro- 
Tldlns  the  technical  and  financial  support. 

■XSOLDTION 

We  the  AU  Africa  Parliamentarians, 
having  met  in  Harare.  Zimbabwe  from  12-16 
May  1M6  to  address  ourselves  to  the  inter 
relationships  between  Population  and  De- 
velopment in  Africa,  having  reviewed  the 
different  recommendations  arising  from  var- 
ious .conferences,  including  the  1984  KUl- 
manjaro  Programme  of  Action  for  African 
Population  and  Self  Reliant  Development, 
the  Mexico  City  Declaration  of  Population 
and  Development,  and  the  action  plan 
adapted  at  the  International  Parliamentary 
Assembly  on  Population  and  Development 
to  Mexico,  1984,  being  desirous  that  policy 
makers  and  legislators  in  Africa  continue  to 
hold  the  issues  of  Population  and  Develop- 
ment to  the  forefront  resolve  that; 

1.  There  be  instituted  a  permanent  Coun- 
cU  of  African  Parliamentarians,  on  Popula- 
tion and  Development  to  continue  to  mobi- 
lise national,  continental  and  global  support 
for  population  and  development  issues  in 
Africa  and  to  monitor  Implementation  of 
the  Declarations  adopted  at  this  and  other 
conferences  on  Population  and  Develop- 
ment held  within  and  outside  Africa. 

2.  An  Interim  Committee  be  constituted  at 
this  Conference  to  formulate  a  constitution 
and  rules  of  procedures  and  take  other  steps 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the  said 
Council  of  African  Parliamentarians  on 
Population  and  Development. 

3.  •  •  •  for  this  Conference  be  elected  as 
Interim  Committee  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months  or  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution for  the  proposed  permanent  council 
of  African  parliamentarians  on  Population 
and  Development  which  ever  is  the  earlier. 

4.  For  the  purpose  of  continuity  and  effi- 
ciency, the  Secretary  General  elected  at  the 
Harare  AU  Africa  Parliamentary  Conference 
(1986)  continue  to  hold  this  office  as  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  interim  Commit- 
tee. 

5.  All  countries  to  Africa  with  Parlia- 
ments, be  requested  to  esUblish  National 
Parliamentary  groups  on  Population  and 
Development,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  which 
will  be  affiliated  to  the  proposed  African 
Parliamentary  Council  on  Population  and 
Develoment. 

6.  The  Global  Committee  of  Parliamentar- 
ians on  Population  and  Develoment  pro- 
vides the  Interim  Committee  with  the  nec- 
essary assistance  for  the  implemenUtion  of 
this  resolution. 

7.  Cooperating  agencies  such  as  UNDP, 
DNFPA.  DNICEF.  WHO,  DNCR.  HABI- 
TANT, World  Band  and  IPPP  conttoue  to 
provide  technical  and  financial  support  both 
at  the  national  and  regional  level. 

8.  All  governments  and  private  donors  be 
requested  to  conttoue  to  sumwrt  parliamen- 
tary acthrlties  to  each  country  and  through 
the  Afrtcmn  Parliamentary  Council  on  Popu- 
latioo  and  Development. 

The  following  African  Parliamentarians 
■re  hereby  elected  to  constitute  themselves 
Into  an  Interim  Committee  of  the  African 
Parilamentary  Council  on  Population  and 
Oevelopment: 

Angola.  Mr.  Oellm  Palm. 

Botswana.  Mr.  P.  BalopL 

Cote  DlTotr.  Mrs.  M.  Achl  Ahou  Ya. 

OamUa,  Mr.  Sadjo  Touray. 

Kenya,  Mr.  Kimanl  wa  Nyoike  (Secretary 
Oeneral). 

Uberla,  Mr.  Tuan  Wreh. 

Madagascar.  Mr.  J  X.  Ramandriarlsoa. 

Mall.  Mr.  Mouasa  Tour«. 

Rwanda.  Mr.  Fldele  Ntuyenabo. 
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Senegal.  Dr.  Moustapha  Tourt. 
Swaziland,  Mr.  E.G.F.  Magag\ila. 
Tanzania,  Mr.  A.C.  Tandau. 
Togo.  Mr.  Adja  Bandja. 
Tunisia,  Mrs.  Fathia  Mzali. 
Zaire,  Mr.  Maneng  Ma  Kong. 
Zambia,  Mr.  L.  Mulimba. 
Zimbabwe,  Mr.  P.A.  Chtoamasa. 


August  6,  1986 


JUSTICE  HERE  AND  ABROAD 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  my 
cotleagues  to  read  the  following  address  by 
Paul  Kirk,  the  Democratic  National  Chairman, 
whk:h  he  gave  before  the  National  Bar  Asso- 
ciation on  July  28,  1 986. 

In  his  address  Mr.  KirK  reiterates  the  strong 
commitment  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
had — and  will  continue  to  have — for  justk:e 
here  In  the  United  States  and  abroad,  includ- 
ing South  Africa. 

If  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  are  sincere 
in  our  desire  to  achieve  justk:e  and  equality, 
we  have  to  be  able  to  go  beyond  rhetoric  into 
legislative  action.  Mr.  Kiri<'s  words  concisely 
and  truthfully  address  this  necessity.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  important  address. 
Address  by  Democratic  National 
Chairman,  Paul  G.  Kirk,  Jr. 

I  want  to  thank  President  Gray  for  his 
generous  totroduction.  And  I  also  commend 
your  President-Snect  Tom  Broome. 

As  I  travel  the  country,  people  ask,  "Isn't 
it  tough  to  be  a  Democrat  these  days?"  But, 
each  day  that  goes  by,  my  response  comes  a 
little  easier.  You  and  I  were  schooled  to  un- 
derstand and  practice  Justice  to  its  true 
meantog. 

Last  week  to  the  nation's  capital,  the  Re- 
publican President  and  the  Republican  At- 
torney General  rejoiced  as  the  Republican 
Vice  President  cast  the  deciding  vote  with 
the  majority  of  the  Republican  Senate  to 
support,  through  a  public  display  of  bargato 
basement  Judge-swapptog,  the  appototment 
of  their  nomtoee  to  the  Seventh  Circuit 
Coiut  of  Appeals. 

Last  week  as  well,  the  government  to  Pre- 
toria applauded  as  the  same  Republican  Ad- 
ministration, by  its  passive  and  pathetic  re- 
sponse, condoned  the  conttoued  racial  re- 
pression of  a  majority  of  citizens  to  South 
Africa. 

Last  week,  your  definition,  my  deftoition. 
America's  deftoition  of  true  Justice  was 
statoed  here  at  home  and  around  the  globe 
by  the  Republican  Party. 

So  to  those  who  ask  If  it  Is  tough  to  be  a 
Democrat  these  days,  my  reply  it,  'It  is  not 
tough  to  be  a  Democrat— it  is  essential  to  be 
a  Democrat  if  America's  definition  of  true 
Justice  Is  to  be  restored." 

And  It  is  essential  to  elect  more  men  and 
women  who  share  our  understanding  of  Jus- 
tice. And  so  last  week,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
be  to  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Mississippi,  campaigntog  for  Mike  Espy 
whose  election  will  make  history  for  that 
SUte.  We  need  Mike  Espy's  voice  to  the 
Congress,  and  he  needs  your  help  to  order 
to  be  elected,  so  I  ask  you  to  be  generous 
with  your  resources  on  Mike  Espy's  impor- 
tant campaign. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
this  week  as  a  guest  of  the  organization 


which  for  over  60  years  has  been  America's 
legal  conscience.  From  the  very  beginning, 
the  National  Bar  Association  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  America's  struggle  for  civil 
rights,  equal  Justice  under  law,  and  human 
rights  around  the  world.  More  than  ever 
today,  we  need  you  to  that  battle— we  need 
your  conscience,  your  commitment,  and 
your  leadership. 

For  the  progress  we  have  made  together 
to  the  past  three  great  decades  of  action  on 
civil  rights  is  now  at  greater  risk  than  at 
any  time  to  those  extraordinary  years  of 
hope  and  action.  To  a  large  extent,  that 
progress  was  bipartisan.  But  when  the  going 
got  tough  on  school  desegregation  to  the 
1950's,  on  vottog  rights  to  the  1960's,  and  on 
social  and  economic  Justice  to  the  1970's.  it 
was  the  Democratic  Pariy  that  heeded  the 
call  to  a  Just  society  and  advanced  the  great- 
est dream  of  all— one  America  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  their  race  or  sex  or  the 
country  of  their  birth. 

But  the  1980's  have  been  different.  These 
years  have  become  a  decade  of  retreat  on 
civil  rights.  A  Republican  Admtoistration 
and  a  Republican  United  States  Senate  are 
rolling  back  the  clock  on  the  brilliant  toitia- 
tlves  and  majestic  achievements  of  Martto 
Luther  Ktog,  Roy  Wilktos,  Fannie  Lou 
Hamer,  and  Whitney  Young.  Instead  of  ad- 
vanctog  the  cause  of  economic  equity  cen- 
tral to  the  lives  and  the  very  future  of 
America's  working  men  and  women,  the 
Democratic  Party  is  struggling  to  hold  the 
line,  and  to  halt  the  unconscionable  at- 
tempts 01  those  who  should  know  t>etter  to 
high  places,  yet  who  seek  to  reverse  the 
hard-won  successes  of  the  past. 

I  am  here  today  to  urge  your  strongest 
possible  support  for  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Majority  to  the  Senate  in  1986  and  a 
Democratic  President  to  1988.  We  need  a 
Senate  that  stands  for  equal  justice  to 
America  and  throughout  the  world.  Instead 
we  have  a  Republican  Senate  that  is  wrong 
on  civil  rights  to  this  country,  wrong  on 
apartheid  to  South  Africa,  and  wrong  on  all 
the  other  issues  of  social  Justice  where 
America  can  and  should  be  dotog  better. 
And  we  need  a  President  who  will  help  us 
lead  that  fight,  instead  of  urgtog  us  to 
sound  retreat. 

We  should  not  have  to  refight  to  the 
1980's  the  famous  battles  that  were  won 
with  so  much  difficulty  to  the  1960's  and 
1970's.  We  should  not  have  a  Senate  that  at- 
tempts to  undermtoe  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
We  should  not  have  a  Justice  Department 
that  believes  affirmative  action  is  unconsti- 
tutional. And  why  should  we  have  to  settle 
for  a  nomtoee  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  a  man  who  defends  tax  credits  for 
segregated  schools,  who  thought  Broum  v. 
Board  of  Ediication  was  wrongly  decided  to 
1954,  and  who  did  his  best  to  totimldate 
Black  and  Hispanic  American  voters  to  Ari- 
zona to  1960? 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  NBA  about  the 
failure  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  pass  leg- 
islation to  remedy  the  Supreme  Court's  un- 
foruante  decision  to  the  Grove  City  College 
Case.  When  a  school  or  hospital  or  any 
other  public  or  private  institution  receives 
federal  funds  and  engages  to  discrimination 
because  of  sex  or  race  or  age  or  disability, 
all  federal  aid  to  that  institution  should  be 
cut  off— not  Just  funds  for  the  narrow  pro- 
gram tovolved  to  the  discrimination.  The 
House  of  Representatives  passed  far-reach- 
ing legislation  to  reinstate  that  fundamen- 
tal principle— and  it  should  never  have  been 
permitted  to  die  at  the  hands  of  a  Republi- 
can filibuster  to  the  Republican  Senate. 
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with  the  Democratic  Senate  we  elect  to 
1986,  we  wiU  break  that  filibuster  next  time 
and  pass  the  Civil  Rights  Restoration  Act. 
The  use  of  federal  aid  to  subsidize  discrimi- 
nation to  any  way,  shape,  or  form  is  wrong, 
and  it  Is  time  we  had  a  Democratic  Senate 
agato  to  put  that  issue  right  once  and  for 
all. 

We  also  need  a  Congress  able  and  willing 
to  challenge  this  Administration's  unaccep- 
tance  retreat  on  affirmative  action.  Every 
President  stoce  Franklto  Roosevelt,  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike,  have  supported 
these  requirements  for  equal  employment 
opportunity— but  not  this  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  not  this  Republican  Administra- 
tion. The  current  standards  for  affirmative 
action  recommended  to  the  late  1960's  to 
the  Nixon  Admtoistration  by  a  group  of  350 
corporations.  Their  proposals,  tocluding  the 
"management  by  objectives"  concept  of 
goals  and  timetables,  were  Included  to  the 
historic  Department  of  Labor  regulations  to 
1970,  and  they  have  remained  substantially 
unchanged  stoce  that  time.  They  are  widely 
accepted— and  widely  effective— and  they 
deserve  to  be  conttoued. 

Contrary  to  the  distortions  of  Ed  Meese 
and  Brad  Reynolds,  the  Executive  Order  on 
affirmative  action  explicitly  prohibits  the 
use  of  quotas.  Department  of  Labor  studies 
published  during  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion demonstrate  conclusively  that  goals 
and  timetables  have  not  led  to  quotas.  If  iso- 
lated tocidents  are  found  tovolvtog  quotas, 
all  the  Administration  has  to  do  is  enforce 
the  law  and  punish  the  offenders.  But  that 
is  not  excuse  for  their  unseemly  effort  to 
emasculate  the  current  order. 

The  debate  over  quotas  is  nothtog  more 
than  a  right-wing  smokescreen  to  mislead 
the  public.  The  Exeuctive  Order  enjoys 
overwhelmtog  bipartisan  approval  to  Con- 
gress: it  also  has  the  broad  support  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
Bustoess  RoundUble,  the  civil  rights  com- 
munity—and most  of  all,  the  American 
public. 

Last  year,  a  Harris  Poll  reported  that  by  a 
record  margto  of  75  to  21  percent,  the  Amer- 
ican people  support  federal  affirmative 
action  programs  for  mtooritles,  and  women, 
provided  there  are  no  rigid  quotas.  And  if 
Ekl  Meese  does  not  understand  the  message, 
the  Democratic  Senate  we  elect  to  1986  will 
send  it  to  him  to  a  new  form  he  can't  mis- 
take—tough new  civil  rights  legislation  that 
makes  affirmative  action  not  just  an  execu- 
tive order,  but  a  public  law  btoding  on  the 
Executive  Branch  of  Government. 

I  am  sOso  proud  to  know  that  the  NBA 
supports  the  current  effort  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  defund  the  Civil  Righte 
Commission.  Sometimes  I  think  we  Just 
ought  to  go  ahead  and  defund  the  Justice 
Department,  too— or  at  least  apply  a  little 
truth  to  labeltog,  and  change  Its  name  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Injustice. 

For  over  25  years,  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Righto,  founded  by  President  Elsen- 
hower, served  as  a  distinguished  todepend- 
ent  watchdog  on  civil  righte.  But  the  Com- 
mission as  we  knew  it  no  longer  existe  today. 

Stoce  1983,  when  the  Commission  was  re- 
constituted by  this  Administration,  It  has 
abandoned  the  historic  mission  mandated 
by  Congress.  Instead  of  ftodlng  facte  Impar- 
tially, it  has  become  a  trojan  horse  to  the 
temple  of  civil  righte,  undermlntog  progress 
from  withto  and  advanctog  the  cause  of  the 
enemies  of  equal  justice.  Today,  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Righte  calls  the 
Commission  "the  propaganda  arm  of  the 
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Department  of  Justice."  In  this  time  of 
fiscal  austerity,  it  Is  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money  to  fund  an  agency  which  has  become 
a  "sham  and  a  national  disgrace." 

But  most  of  all,  this  Admtoistration  dis- 
plays ite  true  colors  on  civil  righte  to  appall- 
ing position  on  the  great  moral  issue  of  our 
time— endtog  apsutheid  to  South  Africa. 
Apartheid  Is  20th  century  slavery.  It  cannot 
be  condoned;  It  must  be  condemned.  This 
Admtoistration  was  quick  to  resort  to  tough 
economic  sanctions  against  Poland,  Nicara- 
gua, and  Libya— and  it  ought  to  be  equally 
quick  to  tovoke  tough  sanctions  against 
South  Africa. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
our  record  on  South  Africa.  The  Democratic 
majority  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
led  by  Congressmen  Ron  Dellums  and  Bill 
Gray,  has  already  led  the  way  to  adopting 
legislation  impostog  far-reaching  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa.  This  week. 
Democratic  Senators  Ted  Kennedy  and 
Alan  Cranston  will  take  that  legislation 
before  the  Republican  Senate. 

Wto  or  lose  this  week,  the  Democratic 
Party  will  not  rest  until  apartheid  is  abol- 
ished. America  has  fought  too  hard  against 
racism  to  our  land  to  turn  our  backs  on 
those  who  struggle  against  apartheid  to 
South  Africa.  Their  cause  is  our  cause,  and 
we  must  demonstrate  to  all  the  world  that 
America  is  a  friend,  not  of  apartheid,  but  of 
a  free  South  Africa. 

In  other  areas  as  well,  we  have  unfinished 
bustoess  to  advance.  Above  all,  we  have  an 
economic  agenda  of  equity  and  opportunity 
that  builds  on  achievemente  of  the  past,  and 
will  lead  us  to  the  future  with  a  strong  and 
vital  economy. 

The  economy  has  become  a  major  issue  to 
1986,  because  nothing  is  more  damaging  to 
our  dream  of  a  Just  society  than  the  falter- 
ing, deficit-ridden,  no-growth  economy  that 
the  Republican  Administration  has  given  us. 
The  pigeons  of  Kemp-Roth  are  coming 
home  to  roost.  The  damage  is  measured 
every  day  to  rising  unemployment,  declining 
growth,  recession  to  basic  todustry,  and  de- 
pression to  ariculture.  We  cannot  and  we 
must  not  accept  a  national  economic  policy 
that  produces  harsh  resulte  like  that  and 
denies  the  hope  of  a  better  life  for  tens  of 
millions  of  our  people. 

The  principles  at  the  core  of  our  Demo- 
cratic alternative  on  the  economy  are  clear. 
First,  there  must  truly  be  genutoe  opportu- 
nity for  every  American  now,  tomorrow,  and 
to  the  future. 

Second,  every  American,  not  Just  the  eco- 
nomic elite  who  are  rich  and  powerful,  must 
truly  have  the  chance  to  share  to  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

Third,  we  must  tovest  to  the  fundamental 
areas  of  national  life  that  offer  the  truest 
hope  for  our  country's  future.  We  will  not 
default  on  our  commitment  to  Insist  on  a 
secure  America.  But  we  will  also  never  de- 
fault on  the  equally  essential  commitment 
to  tovest  to  education,  to  technology  and  to- 
frastructure,  housing  and  health  care— so 
that  all  Americans  will  have  a  future  of 
rising  opportunity,  instead  of  shrinking 
hopes  and  dimtoished  dreams. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  committed  to  an 
American  economy  that  offers  a  fair  chance 
for  every  citizen— a  genutoe  opportunity  for 
every  American  to  every  state  and  region  of 
the  country  to  fulfill  his  or  her  potential  to 
this  land. 

We  want  leaders  who  will  create  new  part- 
nerships .between  the  public  and  private 
sector— with  new  mechanisms  of  coopera- 
tion to  address  family,  bustoess  and  commu- 
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nlty  needs.  I  categorically  reject  the  ideolo- 
gy that  regards  government  as  the  enemy. 
Instead,  to  the  New  America  I  see,  govern- 
ment will  be  the  catalyst  that  brings  togeth- 
er the  rich  diversity  of  our  society— bustoess 
and  labor,  churches  and  community  organi- 
zations, neighborhoods  and  citizens. 

In  the  New  America  I  see,  the  public  and 
private  sectors  will  work  to  partnership  for 
a  brighter  future  of  growth  and  opportuni- 
ty. This  era  of  reaction  and  retreat  has  run 
ite  course.  The  New  America  I  see  is  waiting 
to  the  wtogs  ready  for  us  to  begto  a  new 
burst  of  progress  and  achievement. 

In  such  periods  to  the  past,  this  coimtry 
has  always  turned  to  the  Democratic  Party 
as  the  engtoe  for  progress  and  constructive 
change.  So  I  am  here  to  tell  you  day,  "Start 
your  engtoes,  Democrats— the  future  be- 
longs to  us." 

We  know,  of  course,  that  our  enduring 
values  will  never  change.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  I  know  that  we 
cannot  wto  unless  we  broaden  our  base.  But, 
I  also  know  that  we  will  not  wto  if  we  aban- 
don our  base.  I  know  that  the  Democratic 
Party  cannot  sustato  itself  as  the  majority 
party  to  America  If  it  takes  the  mtooritles  of 
America  for  granted. 

To  those  who  see  that  as  the  dilemma  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  I  reply  that  talk  of 
any  such  dilemma  Is  nonsense.  At  Ite  great- 
est momemente  to  t'he  past,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  earned  your  support— and  we 
totend  to  keep  on  earning  it  to  the  years  to 
come,  as  we  work  together  for  the  New 
America  that  is  now  within  our  reach. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  VOTE  FOR  THE 
TEXTH^  WORKER 


HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of 
Representatives  tonfK>rrow  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  extend  a  lifeline  to  thousands  of 
American  workers  whose  jobs  in  the  textile 
and  apparel  industry  are  threatened  by  a  flood 
of  cheap  Imports.  By  voting  to  override  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  veto  of  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act,  the  House  will  vote  in 
favor  of  an  Industry  that  is  force^  to  compete 
more  and  more  against  goods  produced  in 
countries  that  subsidize  textile  and  apparel 
production,  ban  American-made  goods,  arxl 
deny  their  people  basic  wor1<ers'  rights. 
Should  we  fail  to  act  forcefullly,  arxj  if  the  cur- 
rent trend  of  imports  continues  for  4  more 
years,  some  $1.6  million  jobs  will  be  lost  na- 
tionwide. 

Edward  W.  Clark.  Jr.,  of  New  Bedford,  MA— 
a  city  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent— <Je- 
scribed  ttie  choice  facing  tf>e  Corigress  in  this 
morning's  Boston  Gk)be.  I  commervJ  Mr. 
Clark's  comments  to  my  colleagues  as  we  ap- 
proach this  important  vote. 

The  article  follows: 
House  Should  Vote  roa  thk  TDcmx 

WORKXa 

(Edward  W.  Clark.  Jr.) 
For  eight  years  Nelson  Tabares  worked  at 
Berkshire  Hathaway,  a  New  Bedford  textile 
company.  Last  August  the  company  shut  ite 
doors,  saying  it  could  no  longer  compete 
with  cheaper  imports.  For  Nelson  Tabares 
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And  other  immlgnnts  who  have  come  here 
in  search  of  the  American  dream,  that 
dream  Is  fast  fading. 

Tomorrow  Nelson  and  100,000  New  Eng- 
land garment  workers  will  be  watching  Con- 
gress. They  will  be  Joined  by  millions  of 
workers  in  Southern  textile  mills.  Texas 
border  towns  and  New  York  City  sweat 
shops  who  comprise  a  $45  billion  industry 
that  accounts  for  one  of  every  eight  manu- 
facturing Jolis  in  the  United  States. 

The  fate  of  the  industry  and  the  cities  of 
New  Bedford,  Pall  River  and  others  will  be 
determined  by  a  vote  of  the  US  House  of 
Representatives  to  override  President 
Ronald  Reagan's  veto  of  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act.  Congress 
passed  the  act.  282-159,  on  Dec.  3.  1985.  De- 
spite strong  bipartisan  support  Reagan 
vetoed  the  legislation. 

Today  the  textile  industry  is  in  trouble. 
More  and  more  clothing  is  produced  off- 
shore. Poreign  governments  offer  preferen- 
tial loans,  grants,  tax  breaks  and  other  sub- 
sidies to  attract  US  and  other  foreign  firms. 
At  the  same  time  these  countries  ban  Amer- 
ican made  products.  Some  countries  have  es- 
tablished separate  areas  for  the  sole  use  of 
foreign  firms.  Wages  paid  to  foreign  workers 
average  one-tenth  of  those  paid  to  US  work- 
ers. Repressive  governments  pass  laws  out- 
lawing the  right  to  organize  unions  and  the 
right  to  strike.  Policies  such  as  these  guar- 
antee a  cheap  source  of  labor  to  foreign 
companies  in  search  of  a  large  profit. 

Textile  imports  today  comprise  50  percent 
of  the  American  market,  a  far  greater  per- 
centage than  imported  autos  or  steel.  A 
Commerce  Department  paper  shows  that  if 
the  trend  of  imports  continues  for  four 
more  years,  1.8  million  US  Jobs,  $40  billion 
of  the  GNP  and  $8  billion  in  consumer 
income  will  be  lost. 

Since  1980  more  than  10,000  Massachu- 
setts residents  employed  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry have  lost  their  Jobs.  They  have  not 
moved  on  to  better-paying  Jobs.  Most  have 
taken  lower-paying  service-sector  jobs. 
Without  strong  congressional  action,  Massa- 
chusetts is  in  danger  of  losing  the  more 
than  $770  million  payroll  the  textile  indus- 
try provides. 

American  manufacturing  is  already  in 
trouble  as  the  nation  moves  to  a  more  serv- 
ice-oriented economy.  This  struggle  to  save 
jobs  is  a  major  test  in  an  ongoing  political 
debate  over  the  future  of  America's  indus- 
trial base.  Por  union  members  it  is  not  an 
idle  debate,  but  a  struggle  for  survival. 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  Union,  other  unions  and  industry 
are  working  to  save  these  jobs.  Joining  the 
cause  is  the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  Union.  A  June  poll  con- 
ducted by  Government  Research  Corp.  indi- 
cates 78  percent  of  the  public  supports 
"some  sort  of  action  to  protect  the  nation's 
[textile]  industry  from  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices." 

The  legislation  vetoed  by  Reagan  is  not  a 
departure  from  current  policy.  The  act 
would  require  the  adminlsuution  to  enforce 
the  objectives  of  the  Multi-Piber  Agreement 
(MFA),  the  multilateral  agreement  renegoti- 
ated last  week  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

A  Peb.  14  report  submitted  by  Treasury 
Secretary  James  Baker  admits  the  failure  of 
the  current  textile  Import  program.  The 
IIPA  allows  countries  to  increase  their  im- 
ports to  the  United  States  by  an  annual  rate 
of  6  percent.  The  Reagan  administration 
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has  not  enforced  the  MFA.  Last  week  the 
administration  continued  to  increase  South 
African  textile  imports,  which  last  year  in- 
creased by  139  percent  from  the  year  before. 

Critics  say  passage  will  invite  retaliation, 
further  endangering  our  balance  of  trade. 
The  recent  experience  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Conununity  proves  tough  restrictions 
can  work  without  retaliation.  A  recent  study 
by  a  Washington  law  firm  found  the  EEC 
was  able  to  operate  under  the  MFA  and  dra- 
matically reduce  its  level  of  imports  without 
retaliation.  EEC  strategy  was  based  on  the 
notion  that  survival  of  the  basic  industry  is 
paramount.  Not  one  nation  retaliated.  The 
EEC  won  an  8  percent  rollback  of  import 
levels  from  Hong  Kong.  In  contrast  the 
recent  US  Hong  Kong  agreement  allows  for 
an  increase  in  Imports.  The  new  agreement 
displaces  an  estimated  25.000  US  jobs. 

Consumers  have  not  benefited  from  im- 
ports. Products  t)ought  overseas  from  facto- 
ries where  workers  earn  as  little  as  16  cents 
an  hour  under  intolerable  labor  conditions 
are  sold  for  exactly  the  same  price  as  an 
equivalent  US-produced  product. 

As  US  manufacturers  cease  production 
foreign  manufacturers  increase  their  prices 
for  the  same  products.  Within  hours  of  the 
last  US  velveteen  manufacturer  declaring 
bankruptcy,  Japan  armounced  a  substantial 
increase  in  its  prices  for  the  same  product. 

Union  members  are  looking  to  Washing- 
ton for  action.  Eight  years  ago  Congress  in- 
vested in  the  future  of  US  automakers  when 
it  worked  to  help  Chrysler  Corp.  Although 
critics  cried  it  was  interference  in  the  free 
market,  several  hundred  thousand  jobs  were 
saved.  Every  other  textile  manufacturing 
country  in  the  world  has  taken  some  sort  of 
action  to  protect  its  workers  and  jobs.  Our 
country  needs  to  develop  a  long-range  plan 
to  save  Jobs  through  balanced  trade  policies 
and  economic  planning  so  we  can  guarantee 
US  workers  the  ability  to  feed  and  clothe 
their  families. 
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STEVE  SOLARZ  REPLY  TO 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague 
down  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  is  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  participants  in  the  foreign 
policymaking  process  at  ttie  national  level. 
He  has  developed  an  expertise  in  international 
policy  wtiich  is  equalled  by  few  Members  of 
Congress.  And  he  has  drawn  on  that  expertise 
to  become  a  widely  respected  spokesperson 
for  a  sensible  foreign  policy  which  genuirwiy 
reflects  American  values. 

On  July  12,  Mr.  Solarz  was  selected  by 
the  DerrKXcatic  leadership  of  the  House  to  re- 
spor>d  to  President  Reagan's  weekly  radio  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Solarz  did  an  excellent  job  of  ar- 
ticulating democratic  responses  on  several  of 
the  points  at  issue  and  his  remarks  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  July  12  radio  ad- 
dress folknv: 

Stkvk  Solakz  Rkflt  to  Prssideht  Reacam 
[As  delivered] 

This  is  Congressman  S'tevk  Solarz  from 
Brooklyn.  A  short  while  ago.  President 
Reagan  eloquently  addressed  the  Nation 
about  the  fate  of  the  2.500  Americans  who 


are  still  missing  in  action  more  than  a 
decade  after  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  want  to  assure  the  President  that  the 
Democartic  Party  stands  with  him  in  his  de- 
termination to  achieve  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  of  the  tragic  fate  that  has  befall- 
en our  fellow  Americans.  As  much  as  we 
would  like  to  put  the  bitter  memories  of 
Vietnam  behind  us,  we  cannot  write  the 
final  chapter  in  our  involvement  in  Indo- 
china until  this  issue  is  resolved. 

The  return  of  our  MIA's— whether  it  be 
the  remains  of  the  dead  or  the  bodies  of  the 
living— is  not  a  partisan  issue,  but  an  Ameri- 
can issue.  The  President  deserves  credit  for 
making  the  MIA  question  a  matter  of  the 
highest  national  priority  and  he  can  count 
on  our  support  in  this  essential  effort. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  do  everyhlng 
possible  to  bring  back  those  Americans  who 
died  and  disappeared  in  Vietnam,  we  must 
make  equally  sure  never  to  send  any  more 
Americans  to  die  and  disappear  in  needless 
and  hopeless  wars  in  other  foreign  lands  in 
the  future. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  times  In  the 
past,  and  there  may  well  t>e  situations  in  the 
future,  where  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
use  force  in  defense  of  our  Nation. 

For  two  centuries,  we  have  maintained  our 
independence,  and  protected  our  most  cher- 
ished values,  because  millions  of  young 
Americans  were  willing  to  lay  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  democarcy.  And  the  day  may 
come  again  when  the  future  of  freedom  de- 
pends on  our  willingness  to  take  up  arms  in 
defense  of  our  most  vital  national  interests. 
Yet.  by  seeking  a  militay  solution  to  the 
conflict  of  Central  America,  and  by  failing 
to  address  the  causes  of  conflict  in  Southern 
Africa,  the  administration  is  pursuing  poli- 
cies that  make  more  likely  the  eventual  in- 
volvement of  American  troops  in  foreign 
wars  that  bear  no  relationship  to  our  most 
vital  interests. 

By  defining  the  Sandinistas  as  a  major 
threat  to  American  security,  the  President 
is  setting  the  stage  for  the  introduction  of 
American  combat  forces  into  Nicaragua. 

For  now,  the  administration  is  content  to 
arm  the  Contras.  But  what  will  happen 
when  it  becomes  clear— as  it  surely  will- 
that  the  Contras  cannot  overthrow  the  San- 
dinista  regime? 

Will  we  then  be  trapped  by  our  overheat- 
ed rhetoric? 

Will  the  President  tell  us  than  that  our 
only  options  are  to  send  in  the  marines  or  to 
surrender  to  a  Marxist  takeover  of  Central 
America? 

These  are  the  questions  we  must  confront 
now— before  Americans  l)egin  to  die  and  dis- 
appear in  the  Jungles  of  Central  America. 

The  l>est  way  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
communism  south  of  our  lx)rder  is  not  by 
arming  the  Contras.  but  by  supporting  the 
democracies  of  Latin  America  in  their  effort 
to  solve  the  problem  at  the  negotiating 
Uble  rather  than  on  the  battlefield. 

In  South  Africa,  the  hostility  produced  by 
the  apartheid  system  could  ignite  a  cataclys- 
mic confronUtion  that  might  easily  engulf 
the  entire  region.  If  the  flames  of  war 
should  spread  throughout  Southern  Africa, 
the  United  SUtes  might  weU  find  itself 
t>eing  drawn  into  an  unnecessary  and  un- 
wanted conflict. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  such  a  confronta- 
tion is  to  abolish  apartheid.  Yet.  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  of  staff.  Don  Regan,  has  said 
that  if  we  Impose  sanctions  against  South 
Africa.  American  women  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  buy  diamonds.  This  is  an  insult  to 
the  women  of  our  country  who  are  singly 
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more  Interested  in  removing  the  shackles  of 
racism  than  putting  on  the  Jewels  of  repres- 
sion. 

The  only  way  of  abolishing  apartheid  is 
by  putting  pressure  on  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion with  the  black  leadership  of  their  coun- 
try. Yet,  Mr.  Regan's  statement  on  dia- 
monds makes  clear,  the  administration's 
policy  is  comprised  of  all  carats  and  no 
sticks. 

Likewise,  in  arms  control,  the  administra- 
tion's policy  is  endangering  our  interests 
and  Jeopardizing  our  lives.  Every  President 
since  Dwight  Eisenhower,  except  Ronald 
Reagan,  has  concluded  an  arms  control 
agreement  advancing  American  security. 

Surely  the  Soviets  bear  a  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  impasse  at  Geneva.  Yet 
the  fact  is  that  President  Reagan  alone  hss 
l>een  unable  to  achieve  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Sooner  or 
later,  unless  we  end  the  arms  race  in  nuclear 
weapons,  the  arms  race  will  end  us— and  our 
entire  Nation  may  be  missing  in  action. 

And  so,  on  this  summer  weekend,  as  we 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  our  country  and  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  we  should  pause  to  re- 
memt>er  those— like  the  brave  Americans 
still  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia— 
who  have  sacrificed  so  much  on  our  behalf. 
But  let  us  remember  as  well  the  need  to 
peacefully  resolve  those  crisis  and  conflicts 
abroad  that  could  plunge  our  Nation  into 
war  and  lead  to  even  more  American  dead 
and  missing  in  the  future. 

This  is  Congressman  Steve  Solarz.  Thank 
you  for  listening. 


CASTRO.  PAIR  GAME 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's atrocities  often  go  unrraticed.  Here  is  an 
illustration  ttiat  should  rate  Mr.  Castro  along- 
side Mr.  Pinochet  and  Botha  as  one  of  the  top 
despots. 

Castro.  Fair  Game 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

Each  year  on  July  26.  Fidel  Castro  cele- 
brates the  anniversary  of  the  launching  of 
his  revolution  in  Cuba.  This  year  the  festivi- 
ties can  be  seen  in  a  different  light.  The 
price  paid  by  Cuba's  legions  of  political  pris- 
oners, who  have  made  Castro  the  leading 
Jailer  in  the  world,  is  finally  t>ecoming  clear. 

The  person  most  responsible  for  this 
change  is  Armando  Valladares,  whose 
memoir  of  his  22  years  as  Castro's  prisoner 
came  out  here  in  May.  following  publication 
in  Europe.  "Against  All  Hope"  is  a  book  and 
a  political  event.  For  Valladares  is  the 
Cuban  Solzhenitsyn,  another  writer  whose 
report  from  a  revolution's  heart  of  darkness 
biirst  through  the  haze  of  propaganda,  inat- 
tention and  state  debate  and  brought  the 
West's  consciousness  to  a  new  place. 

As  happens,  "Against  All  Hope"  has  pro- 
voked reviews  extending  l>eyond  the  t>ook 
into  the  political  culture.  Many  ask  how  the 
phenomenon  of  innocents  held  in  l>estial 
prisons  could  have  existed  into  the  third 
decade  of  Cuban  communism,  yet  only  now 
does  the  general  political  community  start 
to  see  it  truly. 

And  only  now  does  the  mass  of  Cubans 
become  concretely  aware  of  the  unjust  in- 
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carceration  and  inhuman  torture  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  thanks  to  the  10  programs 
based  on  the  l>ook  broadcast  to  Cuba  earlier 
this  year  by  the  American  govenunent's 
Radio  Marti. 

The  American  right,  to  account  for  the 
broader  public's  Ignorance  of  Cuban  prisons, 
pounces  on  what  it  sees  as  the  propensity  of 
American  liberals  to  view  Castro  through 
rose-colored  glasses— for  considerations  of 
sympathy,  "peace."  guilt,  radical  chic  or 
whatever. 

The  left,  which  is  embarrassed  but  per- 
haps not  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  cites  cir- 
cumstances. For  instance,  it  is  suggested 
apologetically  that  when  the  American 
human  rights  movement  got  up  steam  in 
the  1970s,  its  necessary  priority  was  the  im- 
mediate and  gory  outrages  of  right-wing  re- 
gimes. Others  suggest  that  the  few  releases 
of  prisoners  Castro  has  recently  made,  and 
the  current  possibilities  of  negotiating  the 
emigration  of  other  Cubtui  prisoners,  finally 
sensitized  our  public  to  the  issue. 

It  is  evident  that  Ronald  Reagan  has  pre- 
sided over  changes  in  the  political  atmos- 
phere that  have  finally  made  Castro's 
crimes  both  fair  and  necessary  game— and 
not  only  for  Americans  concerned  with 
human  rights  but  perhaps  increasingly  for 
Latins,  whom  Castro  is  otherwise  so  ready 
to  instruct  in  anti- Yankee  ways.  But  there  is 
another  consideration,  one  that  goes  to  the 
peculiar  relationship  between  politics  and 
literature. 

I  had  lunch  with  Armando  Valladares  in 
1982  a  few  weeks  after  Castro  released  him 
in  response  to  an  appeal  by  French  Presi- 
dent Francois  Mitterand.  Valladares  had 
written  prison  poems;  the  French  are  good 
about  appealing  for  poets.  Valladares  was 
thin  and  gaunt,  a  man  of  sad  eyes  and  halt- 
ing speech,  quiet  and  rather  calm,  strangely 
dispassionate:  a  victim  of  a  terrible  system, 
but— how  unfair  it  is  to  say  this  about  him- 
not  a  compelling  figure  or  one  with  what 
seemed  to  me  a  compelling  story.  I  recall 
thinlung  he  was  still  sick  and  tired  and  in  a 
strange  place;  translation  added  another 
veU. 

Only  his  book  made  plain  that  here  was 
one  of  the  enduring  works  of  prison  litera- 
ture, the  century's  distinguishing  genre:  a 
record  of  state  violence  and  individual  re- 
sistance, authentically  told,  inspiring,  unfor- 
gettable. Television  may  be  the  medium  of 
contemporary  politics,  but  literature  con- 
veys the  dimension  of  individual  character. 
The  one  creates  celebrities,  the  other 
heroes,  like  Armando  Valladares. 

Some  in  the  West  still  regard  Castro  as 
the  fun  dictator,  bask  in  the  glow  of  six- 
hour  talks  with  him,  consider  him  someone 
we  all  need  to  understand  better.  Valladares 
seems  to  me  to  understand  him  perfectly, 
and  closes  his  book  with  a  lie  Castro  told  in 
1983.  while  Valladares  was  rotting:  "From 
our  point  of  view,  we  have  no  human-rights 
problem— there  have  l)een  no  'disappeareds' 
here,  there  have  been  no  tortures  here, 
there  have  tieen  no  murders  here.  In  25 
years  of  revolution.  In  site  of  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  we  have  passed  through,  tor- 
ture has  never  been  committed,  a  crime  has 
never  t>een  committed." 
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EMERGENCY  DROUGHT  RELIEP 
BILL 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OP  SOUTH  CAKOLIRA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSEHTATtVXS 

Tuesday,  August  S,  1986 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  vote  on  the 
emergency  drought  relief  legislation.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5288,  and  woukj  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  tt)e  Agriculture  Committee  as  well  as 
the  other  committee  members  for  ttieir  fine 
leadership  in  bringing  this  measure  to  ttie  fkxx 
in  such  an  expeditious  manner.  I  wouki  also 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Chairman 
DE  LA  Garza  for  alkiwing  me  to  have  input 
into  ttie  recommer>dations  reported  by  ttie 
committee. 

The  Southeast  is  experiencing  its  worst 
drought  in  100  years.  Rainfall  in  my  home 
State  of  South  Carolina  is  some  15  to  20 
inches  below  rtormal  since  tfie  first  of  ttie 
year.  Compounding  this  situation  are  the  rec- 
ordbreakir)g  temperatures. 

These  conditions  are  expected  to  cause 
$200  million  in  crop  losses  in  South  Carolina 
ak>ne.  Our  cattle  and  dairy  producers  are 
facing  a  very  critical  time.  Pastures  have  dried 
up,  feed  is  scarce,  and  the  livestock  is  starv- 
ing. As  a  result,  the  State's  livestock  markets 
are  being  flooded  with  cattle  as  farmers  take 
to  slaugther  those  animals  they  can  no  longer 
feed. 

The  Southeast  is  truly  suffering,  and  it  is 
heartwarming  to  note  the  voluntary  assistance 
that  is  t>eir)g  offered.  Over  the  last  several 
weeks,  our  farmers  have  seen  ar>d  felt  the 
generosity  of  otiiers  all  across  the  country 
through  donations  of  hay,  money,  and  marv 
power.  Governors,  State  agriculture  depart- 
ments, and  transportation  companies  have  all 
joined  together  in  the  relief  effort  This  help  is 
greatly  appreciated. 

Just  last  week  the  Secretary  of  Agnculture 
declared  that  all  but  two  counties  in  South 
Carolina  have  sustained  suffkaent  losses  to 
warrant  a  disaster  designatnn,  triggering  ttie 
general  disaster  relief  laws.  While  low-interest 
FmHA  loans  will  help,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
many  of  our  farmers  are  in  such  dire  straits 
that  they  just  can't  afford  to  take  on  any  more 
debt  The  Secretary  has  also  announced  that 
USOA  will  take  some  additkxial  steps  to  aid 
the  drought-stricken  farmers,  but  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  we  can  do  more. 

H.R.  5288  will  expand  on  existing  authorities 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  fanners.  The  t>ill  will 
provkie  for  an  emergency  livestock  and  poul- 
try feed  program,  disaster  payments  arxJ  a 
delay  in  payments  of  the  dairy  assessment 
program.  This  measure  will  go  a  iong  vray  In 
addressing  this  desperate  situation.  In  addi- 
tion, it  will  insure  that  we  have  In  place  emer- 
gency steps  shoukJ  other  areas  be  hit  by  simi- 
lar drought  conditions  or  by  fk>ods. 

I  wish  to  stress  to  my  colleagues  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  matter  In  my  regkxi  of  the 
country.  H.R.  5288  is  vital  to  the  livelihood  of 
all  of  our  Natkin's  farmers,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  the  bipartisan  adoptton 
of  this  legislation. 
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AMERICAN  SEATING  CO.  CELE- 
BRATES CENTENNIAL  ANNI- 
VERSARY 
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WALTER  MALICKI.  OF  HOLLY- 
WOOD, FL.  RESCUES  TWO  PER- 
SONS INVOLVED  IN  A  POTEN- 
TIAL EXPLOSIVE  COLLISION 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 


OPiaCRIGAN 
nr  THB  HOUSZ  OP  RKPRESENTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  August  5.  1986 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
today  for  me  to  offer  special  congratulations 
to  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  public 
seating  in  tfie  world,  the  American  Seating 
Co.,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Ml,  as  it  celetvates  its 
centenrval  anniversary  on  September  6,  1986. 

The  company  had  its  beginnings  100  years 
ago  as  the  Grarxj  Rapids  School  Furniture 
Co.,  founded  by  Gaius  Perkins,  who  was  at 
that  tinte  the  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
School  Board.  Concerned  about  the  comfort 
of  the  publk;  seating  in  schools,  ttie  company 
made  its  start  with  school  desks  arxj  chairs. 
By  1888,  the  Grand  Rapids  School  Furniture 
Co.  had  multiplied  sevenfold  employing  350 
workers,  and  by  1892  it  ranked  as  the  top 
seating  marujfacturer  In  the  wodd.  By  1899, 
the  company  merged  with  18  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  seating  in  the  United  States 
and  was  renamed  the  American  Furniture  Co. 
A  consolidatkxi  In  1920  resulted  In  changing 
the  company  name  to  the  American  Seating 
Co. 

Most  recently,  Arrterican  Seating  has  corv 
centrated  its  efforts  on  Its  rapkj  expanskxi  In 
the  office  furniture  business,  and  Is  rx>w  a 
leading  supplier  of  Interior  systems  furniture 
for  the  office  arx)  technk:al  markets. 

Over  the  past  century  American  Seatir>g  has 
experienced  ti^emerxJous  growth,  arxJ  fias  cre- 
ated employment  opportunities  for  a  great 
rHffnber  of  people.  In  1886,  the  company  em- 
ptoyed  approximately  50  workers  In  the  Grand 
Rapids  area,  and  today  It  emptoys  over  a 
thousand  people  distributed  over  most  of  the 
SO  States,  Canada,  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  phik>sophy  of  tf>e  Amernan  Seating  Co. 
was  devek>ped  In  1920,  and  is  still  vaM  today. 

Superiority  In  products  and  In  service,  al>- 
Bolute  dependability  in  every  article  acid 
and  in  every  statement  made  in  selling  it: 
these  aire  the  foundations  on  which  Ameri- 
can Seating  is  built  .  .  .  The  highest  loyalty 
of  every  memt)er  of  the  organization  lies  in 
faithfully  guarding  these  foundations. 

American  Seating  is  a  company  which  has 
developed  a  reputation  for  serving  Its  custom- 
ers, sharehoWers,  and  employees  with  high 
commitment  Mr.  Speaker,  and  colleagues,  I 
ask  you  to  join  with  me  In  cor>gratulating  the 
American  Seating  Co.  for  Its  success  over  ttie 
past  100  years,  and  In  wishing  ttwm  another 
100  years  of  good  fortune. 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  FLORIDA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  S,  1986 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  Walter  Malickl, 
of  Hollywood,  FL,  in  recognition  of  the  heroic 
act  he  performed  on  June  26,  1986. 

In  a  country  where  people  often  forget 
about  helping  others,  It  is  important  to  recog- 
nize those  wtK>  risk  their  lives  for  the  safety 
and  health  of  otfiers.  I,  therefore,  would  like  to 
commend  Mr.  Malickl  for  his  brave  and  coura- 
geous actions. 

Mr.  Malk:ki,  a  resident  of  my  district,  exhibit- 
ed true  bravery  by  rescuing  two  people  in- 
volved In  a  potentially  explosive  car  and  truck 
collision.  After  sighting  the  collision  and  recog- 
nizlr)g  the  emergency,  Mr.  Malickl  used  proper 
judgment  and  awareness  In  rescuing  a  truck 
driver,  who  was  trapped  Inside  his  vehicle, 
after  the  truck  collided  with  the  car  and  pro- 
ceeded to  careen  Into  an  electric  pole.  Mr. 
Malrcki  then  went  to  the  second  vehicle  and 
deckled  to  not  make  any  attempt  to  remove  a 
woman  from  her  car  fearing  any  actk>n  might 
result  in  additional  injuries  to  the  driver.  In- 
stead, he  qurckly  renraved  the  battery  cables 
in  order  to  eliminate  a  possible  electrical  short 
whKh  might  result  in  an  ignitkjn  spari^.  Holly- 
wood Fire  Rescue  arrived  ar>d  removed  the 
victim  from  the  vehicle.  Hollywood  Fire  Chief 
Jim  Ward  praised  Malickl  for  acting  with  Intelli- 
gence and  sensitivity.  Mr.  Ward  also  said  that: 

A  hero  isn't  someone  who  happens  to  be 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  A  hero 
is  someone  who  performs  an  act  of  courage 
by  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

I  feel  Mr.  Malwkl  desen/es  special  recogni- 
tion for  his  actk>ns.  The  quk;k,  clear,  and  pre- 
cise actions  taken  by  Walter  Malk;ki  are  ex- 
ceptional. Mr.  Malickl  demonsto-ated  true  brav- 
ery and  has  merited  all  the  heroic  adjectives 
for  his  actions. 
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I  believe  ttiat  an  aggressive  approach  is 
needed  on  the  part  of  Vne  U.S.  Government  to 
enforce  Anoerica's  rights  under  the  existing 
arxl  future  trade  agreements.  The  recent  tex- 
tile trade  agreements  between  tfie  United 
States,  Hor>g  Kong  and  Taiwan  arKi  tf>e  re- 
negotiation of  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangen^ent  in 
Geneva,  Switzertand,  represent  an  opportunity 
for  the  administi^ation  to  start  over  with  a 
clean  slate.  If  the  provisions  In  these  agree- 
nwnts  are  strictly  enforced  by  the  administra- 
tion, then  I  believe  that  we  can  get  the  trade 
defk:it  under  control. 

Agreements  are  only  as  good  as  their  en- 
forcement. Those  of  us  who  are  voting  to  sus- 
tain the  Presklenfs  veto  of  H.R.  1562  are 
doing  so  with  the  hopes  that  these  new 
agreements  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  ti^ade  imbalance,  if 
not  corrected,  could  be  tfie  Achilles'  heel  with 
regard  to  our  economic  future  and  manufac- 
turing capability.  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  stating  the  above  and  I  ask  that  my 
colleagues  urge  the  administration  to  strictly 
enforce  our  rights  to  fair  and  open  trade  as 
well. 


CRISIS  WITH  OUR  TRADE 
IMBALANCE 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OrmW  JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress my  colleagues  wtw  will  be  voting  tomor- 
row to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of  H.R. 
1562,  the  Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act  of  1985. 

We  are  all  fully  aware  that  this  country  Is 
facing  a  crisis  with  out  trade  Imbalance  and  it 
is  clear  that  action  must  t)e  taken  to  reduce 
this  damaging  deficit.  The  uncertainty  arises 
over  what  sfioukj  be  dor>e  in  order  to  reduce 
tfiis  Imbalance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  H.R.  1562  is  the 
answer.  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  short-term 
measure  VnaX  woukJ  invite  retaliation  from  our 
tradmg  partners. 


I'M  THE  SAME  OLD  FLAG 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
atterKled  an  Inspirational  servk:e  at  the 
Temple  Baptist  Church  in  Santa  Fe,  NM,  at 
whicii  our  patriotic  spirit  as  a  nation  was  ex- 
trolled. 

This  outstanding  service  contained  a  recita- 
tion of  "I'm  the  Same  Old  Flag"  which 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  in  the  audi- 
ence. The  organizers  and  parishioners  of  tfie 
church  should  t)e  commended  for  putting  to- 
gether such  an  outstanding  service. 
I'M  THE  Same  Old  Flag 

Hello!  Remember  me?  Some  people  call 
me  Old  Glory,  others  call  me  the  Stars  and 
Stripes:  I  have  also  been  referred  to  as  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner.  But,  whatever  they 
call  me,  I  am  your  Flag.  or.  as  I  proudly 
sUte  ...  the  Flag  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  There  is  something  that  has  been 
bothering  me,  so  I  thought  I  might  talk  it 
over  with  you  .  .  .  l>ecause  it's  atiout  you 
and  me. 

I  rememl)er  some  time  ago,  I  think  it  was 
Memorial  Day,  people  were  lined  up  on  l)oth 
sides  of  the  street  to  watch  the  parade.  The 
town's  high  school  band  was  l)ehind  me,  and 
naturally,  I  was  leading  the  parade.  When 
your  daddy  saw  me  coming  along,  waving  in 
the  breeze,  he  immediately  removed  his  hat 
and  placed  it  against  his  left  shoulder  so 
that  his  right  hand  was  directly  over  his 
heart.  Rememl>er? 

And  you.  Yes,  I  rememl>er  you.  Standing 
there  straight  as  a  soldier.  You  didn't  have 
a  hat,  but  you  were  giving  the  correct 
salute.  They  taught  you  in  school  to  place 
your  right  hand  over  your  heart.  Rememl)er 
little  sister?  Not  to  t)e  outdone,  she  was  sa- 
luting the  same  as  you.  Oh,  I  was  very 
proud  as  I  came  down  your  street.  There 
were  some  soldiers  home  on  leave  and  they 
were  standing  at  attention  giving  the  mili- 
tary salute.  Also,  some  V.F.W.  veterans  with 
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their  caps  at  Jaunty  angles  were  saluting 
smartly.  Ladies  as  well  as  the  men,  paid  me 
the  reverence  I  deserve. 

Now  I  may  sound  a  little  conceited.  Well,  I 
am.  I  have  a  right  to  t>e,  t)ecause  I  represent 
the  finest  country  in  the  world  .  .  .  The 
United  States  of  America.  More  than  one 
aggressive  nation  has  tried  to  haul  me  down, 
but  they  all  felt  the  fury  of  this  freedom 
loving  country.  Rememl>er  .  .  .  many  of 
you  had  to  go  overseas  to  defend  me. 

What  has  happened?  I'm  still  the  same 
old  Flag.  Oh.  I've  had  a  couple  more  stars 
added  since  you  were  a  l)oy.  A  lot  more 
blood  has  l>een  shed  since  that  Memorial 
Day  parade  long  ago.  Dad  is  gone  now.  The 
home  town  has  a  new  look.  The  last  time  I 
came  down  your  street.  I  saw  that  some  of 
the  old  landmarks  were  gone,  but  in  their 
place,  shining  majestically  in  the  Sun,  were 
a  numl)er  of  new  buildings  and  homes. 
Yessir,  the  old  home  town  sure  has  changed. 

But  now  ...  I  don't  feel  as  proud  as  I  used 
to.  When  I  come  down  your  street,  you  just 
stand  there  with  your  hands  in  your  pockets 
and  give  me  a  small  glance,  then  look  or 
turn  away. 

When  I  think  of  all  the  places  I've  t>een 
.  .  .  Anzio,  Guadsdcanal,  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  Korea,  and  Vietnam;  I  wonder  what's 
happened?  I'm  the  same  old  flag.  But  now  I 
see  children  running  around  and  shouting 
as  I  pass  by.  They  don't  seem  to  know  who  I 
am.  I  saw  an  old  man  take  his  hat  off,  and 
then  look  around.  He  didn't  see  anybody 
else  with  theirs  off,  so  he  quickly  put  his 
back  on. 

Is  it  a  sin  to  l>e  an  American  partriot  any- 
more? Have  you  forgotten  what  I  stand  for? 
Have  you  forgotten  all  the  battlefields 
where  men  fought  and  died  to  keep  this 
Nation,  your  Nation,  free?  When  you  salute 
me,  you  are  actually  saluting  them. 

Take  a  look  at  the  memorial  honor  rolls 
sometime.  Look  at  the  names  of  those  who 
never  came  back,  and  are  resting  'neath 
white  crosses  on  a  far  away  shore.  Some  of 
them  were  friends  or  relatives  of  yours  .  .  . 
mayl>e  even  went  to  school  with  you.  That's 
who  you're  saluting  .  .  .  when  you  revere 
me. 

Well,  it  won't  be  long  until  I  come  down 
your  street  again.  So  when  you  see  me, 
stand  straight,  place  your  hand  over  your 
heart,  and  you'll  see  me  waving  back.  My 
salute  to  you.  I'll  show  you  that  I,  too,  re- 
meml)er! 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SYBIL  N. 
CROOKHAM 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukl  like  to 
take  tfiis  opportunity  to  honor  or>e  of  my  con- 
stituents. Syt)il  N.  Crookham,  wtrase  life  of 
leadership  and  publk;  servk:e  Is  regarded  in 
ttie  highest  esteem  by  her  community. 

Syt)il  Crookham  taught  at  Winton  School  in 
Winton,  CA.  from  1934  until  1974,  senring  as 
priridpal  from  1948  until  1974.  Mrs.  Crookham 
is  ttie  fourxler  of  the  Winton  kindergarten 
system.  Although  sf>e  has  retired,  she  has  re- 
mained active  In  scfxx>l  affairs  as  a  current 
member  of  tf>e  school  site  committee. 

Her  former  students  and  colleagues  have 
nothing  but  tfie  most  laudatory  comments 
atxxjt  Mrs.  Crookham,  saying  sfie  has  "amaz- 
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Ing  energy"  and  is  "one  wfio  will  never  grow 
old."  Her  concern  for  her  stiJdents  extended 
beyond  the  classroom.  She  would  provide 
shoes  and  other  necessities  when  her  stu- 
dents could  not  afford  them. 

Now,  as  the  community  of  Winton  honors 
Mrs.  Crookham  by  renaming  Winton  School  as 
the  Sybil  N.  Crookham  School,  I  would  like  to 
join  the  community  of  Winton  in  saluting  her 
life  of  public  sen/ice  and  her  commitment  to 
our  Nation's  most  special  resource — our  chil- 
dren. Syt}il  Crookham  is  certainly  a  special  in- 
divklual. 


A  COMMONSENSE  APPROACH  TO 
PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  at  this  point,  a  stim- 
ulating and  helpful  article  from  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  written  by  Represent- 
ative Jim  Courier,  one  of  the  most  able 
Meml)ers  of  Congress,  in  my  opinion.  I  par- 
ticularly congratulate  him  on  dealing  so 
thoughtfully  with  the  difficult  question  of  por- 
nography. He  puts  his  finger  on  the  heart  of  a 
problem  In  pointing  out  that  the  real  harm  is 
not  to  the  txxjy,  but  to  the  character  of  human 
beings.  He  echoes  the  concern  of  every 
parent  that  tfie  children  of  the  next  generation 
may  have  a  reasonable  chance  to  live  as 
normal  and  joyful  individuals  with  clean  and 
wholesome  lifestyles.  There  are  people  who 
for  personal  financial  gain,  attempt  to  destroy 
that  opportunity.  That  is  a  real  tragedy.  As 
Representative  Courier  so  ably  states,  the 
real  tragedy  Is  in  the  destruction  of  character. 
His  article  reads  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  13,  1986] 
A  Common-Sense  Approach  to 
Pornography 
(By  Jim  Courier) 

The  Meese  commission's  lengthy  report 
on  pornography  is  disappointing  in  the  most 
important  respect.  Convinced  that  its  find- 
ings would  be  less  controversial  if  it  focused 
on  physical  danger,  the  commission  at- 
tempted to  cormect  pornography  with  per- 
sonal violence. 

This  is  unfortunate  ttecause  sociological 
evidence  is  always  ambiguous.  A  1970  por- 
nography commission  found  no  connection. 
"As  we  In  1986  reexamine  what  was  done  In 
1970,"  the  report  says,  "so  to  do  we  expect 
that  In  2002  our  work  will  similarly  \>e  reex- 
amined." Building  their  case  on  the  sands  of 
social  science,  the  commissioners  will  not 
complain  If  their  proposed  solutions  are  re- 
pealed in  15  years. 

Right-wing  extremists  think  you  can  end 
personal  violence  by  bankrupting  Hugh 
Hefner.  Left-wing  fanatics  think  democracy 
means  anarchy  and  everyone  doing  his  or 
her  "thing."  But  the  real  case  against  por- 
nography is  not  harm  to  the  txtdy,  it  is 
harm  to  character. 

Most  Americans  show  a  solid  common 
sense  on  the  problem.  They  worry  about 
their  families— how  their  children  grow  up, 
learn  to  tiehave  and  what  their  character 
will  l>e.  Although  parents  have  Influence, 
their  children  are  mostly  watching  televi- 
sion or  out  of  the  home. 
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No  family  can  entirely  control  the  forms 
of  entertainment  the  children  are  subject 
to.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  call  on  the  commu- 
nity to  help  protect  the  family  from  pomog- 
raphers  as  it  is  to  ask  for  help  against  toxic 
waste  polluters  or  drug  dealers.  Government 
exists  to  secure  the  conditions  for  improving 
the  quality  of  life,  and  most  people  recog- 
nize that  pornography  degrades  the  quality 
of  life. 

Government  has  no  place  in  the  bedroom. 
The  t>onds  of  intimacy  between  two  people 
are  delicate:  intimacy  needs  privacy  in  order 
to  flourish. 

The  privacy  of  the  bedroom,  however, 
needs  to  be  defended  not  only  against 
would-be  totalitarians— but  also  against  the 
Larry  Flynts;  that  is,  against  the  threat  to 
intimacy  from  pornography  itself. 

Irving  Krlstol  has  written  that  pornogra- 
phy's "whole  purpose  is  to  treat  human 
t>eings  obscenely,  to  deprive  human  beings 
of  their  specifically  human  dimension."  It 
encourages  men  and  women  to  look  at  and 
treat  each  other  as  objects  to  be  used,  not 
persons  to  be  loved.  Kristol  cites  D.  H.  Law- 
rence, author  of  "Lady  Chatterley's  Lover," 
who  wrote  that  pornography  attempts  "to 
do  dirt  on  [sexl.  ...  [It  Is  an]  Insult  to  a 
vital  human  relationship."  By  invading  the 
bedroom,  pornography,  like  Intrusive  gov- 
ernment, weakens  the  ties  of  love. 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  privacy  of  the 
l>edroom?  We  mean  the  ability  to  express 
desire  and  affection  out  of  the  sight  of 
anyone  else.  But  pornography  makes  desire 
a  public  spectacle,  carried  out  In  sight  of  the 
whole  world.  Those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  right  to  privacy  reaUy  cannot 
defend  publication  ("making  public")  of  the 
grossly  erotic. 

Pornography  is  said  to  l>e  hard  to  define. 
But  if  so.  why  do  the  media  have  so  little 
difficulty  keeping  otiscene  statements  out  of 
print  and  pornographic  photos  off  the  air- 
waves? While  the  commission's  report  is 
ridiculed,  no  TV  network  dares  broadcast 
the  Meese  commission's  evidence,  even 
though  it  is  on  public  record.  Like  Justice 
Clark,  they  know  pornography  when  they 
see  it. 

Courts  have  developed  reasonably  applica- 
ble definitions  of  "pornography"  over  many 
years;  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  anyone  ever 
committed  a  pom-related  crime  by  mistak- 
ing the  nature  of  the  material.  As  Prof. 
Francis  Canavan  writes,  pornography  is  no 
more  difficult  to  define  than  "negligence"  is 
in  the  thousands  of  tort  cases  Juries  routine- 
ly dispose  of. 

Constitutional  freedom  of  expression  pro- 
tects the  expression  of  ideas,  especially  po- 
litical expression.  The  First  Amendment 
even  protects  the  individual's  right  to  argue 
for  a  different  morality,  or  for  no  morality 
at  all.  But  pornography  does  not  present 
""ideas."  According  to  Prof.  Harry  CHor,  ob- 
scene publications  "are  primarily  addressed 
to  the  passions,  to  appetites  and  prolMibly, 
to  primitive  symbolic  processes. "  That's  why 
no  Supreme  Court  majority  has  ever  ex- 
tended First  Amendment  protection  to  por- 
nography. 

Can  the  law  uphold  standards  of  l>ehav- 
ior?  Censorship  enthusiasts  suppose  that 
morality  can  l>e  imposed  by  law.  Lll>eralB 
seem  to  argue  that  the  law  can't  accomplish 
anything  at  all  (contradicting  the  opinion 
that  the  law  should  eliminate  the  Immoral- 
ity of  racism).  The  sol>er  view  is  that  the 
law  can  support  standards,  not  of  sanctity, 
but  of  decency. 

The  Supreme  Court's  1973  decisions  in 
Miller  v.  Califomia  properly  point  toward 
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local  community  control  under  the  states' 
traditional  police  powers.  Tolerance  levels 
vary,  and  not  every  community  In  the 
United  States  wUl  apply  the  same  standard 
in  the  same  way— Piscataway,  N.J..  is  very 
different  from  Oreenwich  Village  or  Halght- 
Ashbury. 

While  the  Meese  commission  proposes 
some  worthwhile  legislative  initiatives,  le- 
gally Imposed  national  standards  are  virtu- 
ally unenforceable.  Far  better  than  legal  re- 
straints, community  opinion  is  the  strongest 
force  for  decent  public  entertainment.  Re- 
tailers and  movie  theaters  are  too  concerned 
about  their  profits  to  force  salacious  enter- 
tainment on  an  indignant  public. 

Indecent  cable  TV  broadcasts  are  more  of 
a  problem.  I'm  inclined  to  believe  that  spon- 
sor boycotts  are  very  effective.  There  is 
nothing  undemocratic  about  voluntary  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  those  who  pay  for 
Junk  broadcasts  invwllng  the  privacy  of 
your  home.  Civil  ^Hhts  protesters  have 
practiced  such  saiffirons  for  decades.  The 
matrix  of  democracy  is  public  opinion,  and 
its  expression  is  what  the  First  Amendment 
was  designed  to  protect. 

Because  the  family  is  central  to  self-gov- 
ernment, democracies  have  an  obligation  to 
protect  family  affection.  Discouraging  por- 
nographic publications  is  part  of  a  self-gov- 
erning people's  natural  right  to  sustain 
their  civic  character  and  keep  their  govern- 
ment free. 
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Northwest  Airtines;  Capt  Dale  Buss,  Frontier 
Airlines;  and  Capt.  Jim  Mclntyre,  TWA. 
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CARING  ABOUT  CHILDREN 


ALPA 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  pleases 
me  to  be  able  to  rise  and  acknowledge  a 
group  of  men  and  women  who  continually  pro- 
vide this  Nation  and  the  Intematiorul  commu- 
nity with  a  dedicated  and  professional  service: 
our  air1ir>e  pitots.  These  men  and  women  are 
constantty  engaged  in  transporting  the  public 
safely  throughout  the  world. 

The  Air  Line  Pitots  Association  is  recogniz- 
ing seven  of  tt>eir  memtiers  for  outstanding 
performarKe  in  the  face  of  hazardous  circum- 
stances. Tfiese  men,  wtien  faced  with  danger 
to  their  aircraft  their  passengers,  arxj  the 
safety  of  tfiose  on  ttie  ground  responded 
cahnty  and  professiorully  to  avert  disaster  and 
provide  for  the  safe  return  of  their  passerv 
gers,  crew  arxi  equipment.  Their  atiility  to  per- 
form so  admirabty  is  a  testimony  to  the  high 
caliber  of  the  individual  responsible  for  Ameri- 
can aircraft  arxJ  to  tf>e  dedication  and  ti^aining 
which  these  men  arxJ  women  possess.  The 
accomplishment  of  tf)ese  men  is  representa- 
tive of  our  pitots.  I  woukJ  like  to  join  tf>e  Air 
Line  Pitots  Association  arxJ  recognize  these 
men  before  our  August  body.  As  a  Memt>er  of 
Congress,  I  wouto  like  to  aak  that  we  join  in 
recognizing  tfiese  men  arxi  all  the  pitots  they 
represent  for  their  courage  arxJ  professtonal- 
ism  tfwy  showed  in  overcoming  a  potentially 
disastrous  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  all  of  the  Members  to 
join  me  in  sakjting:  Capt  Jim  Robertson,  East- 
em  Airtir>e8;  Rrst  OWicor  Gerry  Bellmer,  East- 
em  Airlines;  Capt  Carl  Simmons,  Norttiwest 
Airlines;  First  Offtoer  Mtohael  Gadient  Norttv 
west  Airlines;  Second  Officer  William  Reagan, 


HON.  FRED  J.  ECKERT 

OP  ItZW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  4,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed,  with  my  support.  S.  140,  the  Chil- 
dren's Justice  Act  This  important  legislation 
amerxis  the  Child  Abuse  Preventton  and 
Treatment  Act  to  establish  a  program  to  en- 
courage States  to  enact  child  protection  re- 
forms which  are  designed  to  improve  legal 
and  administi'ative  proceedings  regarding  tfie 
investigatton  and  prosecution  of  chikj  abuse 
cases,  especially  child  sexual  atxise  cases. 

Reforms  in  the  area  of  child  protection  are 
desperately  needed  as  indicated  t>y  tfie  fact 
tfiat  90  percent  of  all  persons  accused  of 
child  sexual  abuse  will  get  off  scot-free  and  of 
tfie  10  percent  who  are  convk:ted,  less  than  5 
percent  will  serve  time  in  prison.  Such  a 
record  must  be  improved  as  soon  as  possible. 

S.  140  would  provide  needed  protection  to 
our  Nation's  chikiren.  It  would  establish  grants 
to  States  to  facilitate  prosecution  and  en- 
hance law  enforcement  efforts  at  the  State 
arxi  Federal  level  to  prosecute  child  abuse  of- 
fenders. The  FBI  woukl  be  required  to  modify 
its  crime  reporting  to  assist  States  in  ttie  col- 
lectton  of  statistics.  Funds  would  also  be  set- 
aside  to  help  reduce  trauma  to  children  and  to 
establish  cnsis  child  care  nurseries  to  provide 
assistarKe  to  parents  dealing  with  child  abuse 
cases. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  a  copy  of  my  Washing- 
ton Report  for  the  week  of  August  3  concering 
childhood  vaccines  in  tt)e  Record  at  this  time 
for  the  information  of  my  colleagues  arKJ 
otfiers  corKemed  about  the  childhood  immuni- 
zation program: 

[From  the  Washington  Report,  Aug.  3. 
19861 

Caring  por  Children 

If  you  care  about  our  country's  children, 
if  you  are  concerned  about  things  that 
threaten  their  health  and  happiness,  here's 
something  to  think  about:  the  future  avail- 
ability of  certain  critical  childhood  vaccines 
may  be  in  Jeopardy. 

Congress  needs  to  act  to  prevent  a  serious 
public  health  crisis.  A  subcommittee  on 
which  I  serve— the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment,  the  subcommittee 
which  recently  achieved  a  major  break- 
through in  advancing  a  much-heralded  acid 
rain  control  bill— is  now  moving  to  protect 
children  by  insuring  adequate  availability  of 
life-protecting  vaccines. 

The  prices  of  many  essential  childhood 
vaccines  are  soaring  and  the  numl>er  of  com- 
panies producing  these  vaccines  is  shrink- 
ing. For  example,  the  price  of  critically  im- 
portant DTP  vaccine  (D= diphtheria; 
T=tetanus;  P=pertussi8)  has  Jumped  1300% 
in  the  past  five  years  and  only  two  compa- 
nies make  and  distribute  it. 

It's  a  problem  you  don't  hear  much  atwut 
in  the  news,  but  I  think  it's  a  serious  prob- 
lem. I  think  it's  a  problem  that  needs  to  be 
better  understood  and  that  needs  to  be  ad- 


dressed by   Congress  sooner  rather  than 
later. 

What's  going  on?  Some  iMtckground: 

America  has  the  best  national  childhood 
immunization  program  in  the  world.  Over 
the  past  forty  years,  the  occurrence  of 
childhood  diseases  that  are  preventable 
through  vaccine  inoculations  has  decreased 
dramatically,  principally  because  of  the 
widespread  use  and  acceptance  of  vaccines. 

There  were  57.000  cases  of  paralytic  polio- 
myelitis in  1952— versus  4  cases  in  1984. 
Measles  dropped  from  894,134  reported 
cases  in  1941  to  1.497  in  1983.  In  1941  mea- 
sles caused  the  death  of  2,250— versus  2  in 
1983.  Diphtheria  has  been  virtually  elimi- 
nated. 

These  facts  do  not  mean  that  these  dis- 
eases are  no  longer  a  threat.  What  the  facts 
prove  is  that  the  vaccines  are  effective  and 
their  continued  use  is  essential. 

If  we  permit  immunization  levels  to  fall— 
and  some  argue  that  is  starting  to  happen— 
infectious  diseases  such  as  polio,  measles, 
diphtheria  and  pertussis  could  reappear. 
Farfetched?  Exaggeration?  No.  Great  Brit- 
ain relaxed  its  immunization  efforts  and 
over  the  last  several  years  paid  the  price 
with  repeated  outbreaks  of  pertussis. 

So  what's  the  problem?  The  problem  is 
that  however  wonderful  the  marvels  of  med- 
icine may  be,  none  of  our  vaccines  Is  perfect; 
sometimes  there  are  adverse  reactions. 

For  example,  oral  polio  vaccine  has  virtu- 
ally eliminated  paralysis  due  to  wild  polio 
virus— but  each  year  we  experience  S  to  10 
cases  of  paralysis  caused  by  reacton  to  the 
vaccine  itself.  The  DTP  vaccine  may  work 
wonders,  but  studies  show  that  once  in 
every  310.000  doses  given,  the  pertussis  com- 
ponent to  the  DPT  vaccine  causes  perma- 
nent brain  damage.  Other  vaccines  common- 
ly used  to  protect  children  against  measles, 
mumps,  rubella,  etc.  may  also  on  rare  occa- 
sions cause  serious  adverse  health  problems. 

Parents  whose  children  suffer  serious  ad- 
verse reactions  from  vaccines  are  not  going 
to  take  any  consolation  from  the  luiowledge 
that,  overall,  the  benefits  associated  with 
immunizing  our  children  vastly— vastly— 
outweigh  the  risks. 

They  will  derive  little  solace  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  past  decades  which  conclusive- 
ly shows  that  for  every  child  harmed  by  a 
vaccine,  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  are 
spared  illness  or  death.  No.  those  unfortu- 
nate few  are  going  to  sue.  That's  perfectly 
understandable. 

The  lawsuits  are  mounting.  Huge  settle- 
ments are  leading  Insurance  companies  to 
review  their  liability  policies.  Premiums  are 
increasing.  Coverage  is  being  reduced.  PoU- 
cies  are  being  cancelled  altogether.  Some 
vaccine  manufacturers  have  already  ceased 
producing  their  products  because  they  con- 
cluded the  liability  risk  is  too  great. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  are  facing  an 
immediate  public  health  crisis.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  there  are  danger  signs  on 
the  horizon  and  now  is  the  time  to  take 
action  to  prevent  a  future  serious  public 
health  crisis.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
outlook  is  bleak  and  we  are  going  to  be 
seeing  recurrence  of  diseases  that  we 
thought  were  under  control.  What  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  that  there  is  a  clear  need  for  vigi- 
lance. The  problem  needs  some  preventive 
medicine  from  Congress. 

Congress  needs  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  vaccine  liability  to  help  Insure  that  there 
will  l>e  a  stable  supply  of  childhood  vac- 
cines. The  way  to  do  that  is  to  help  the  chil- 
dren and  their  families  who  are  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  of  childhood  vaccine-related 


injury  by  making  it  easier  for  them  to  bear 
the  burden  of  medical,  rehabilitative  and 
other  expenses  resulting  from  such  rare  and 
unavoidable  injury. 

To  help  those  children  and  their  fami- 
lies—and to  help  protect  all  children  by  in- 
suring a  stable  supply  of  essential  childhood 
vaccines— I  have  joined  in  cosponsoring 
"The  National  Childhood  Vaccine  Injury 
Act  of  1986"  and  recently  helped  conduct  a 
special  Congressional  hearing  on  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

Our  bill  is  an  attempt  to  curb  the  litiga- 
tion explosion,  and  by  so  doing  ease  the 
price  pressure  on  vaccines,  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Vaccine  Injury 
Compensation  Program.  It  helps  insure 
prompt  and  adequate  compensation  for 
those  unfortunate  few  who  are  injured  by 
rare  unpreventable  reaction  to  vaccines. 

A  Master  appointed  by  a  Federal  Court 
would  determine  causation  and  damages  of 
a  claim  for  vaccine  injury.  The  determina- 
tion would  be  based  on  a  pre-established 
table  of  injuries  prepared  by  medical  ex- 
perts. The  fund  would  be  financed  by  a  per- 
dose  excise  tax  and  there  would  l>e  quarter 
of  a  million  doUar  cap  for  non-economic 
damages.  A  family  dissatisfied  with  the  dis- 
position at  this  level  would  be  free  to  file 
suit  in  court,  where  damages  would  not  t>e 
capped,  but  where  certain  product  liability 
defenses  would  be  afforded  the  defendants. 

This  whole  issue  of  dealing  with  vaccine  li- 
ability and  trying  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  essential  vaccines  at  reasonable 
costs  and  provide  Just  compensation  for  the 
injured  is  not  one  of  those  issues  that  you 
and  I  read  about  as  we  scan  the  daily  news. 
But  if  we  care  alwut  chUdren,  if  you  are 
concerned  about  their  health  and  happi- 
ness, if  you  have  compassion  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  vaccine-injured  children,  this  is 
an  important  issue  that  Congress  should 
face.  Don't  you  think? 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  I  had  tfie  privilege  earlier 
this  year  of  meeting  with  liana  Friedman.  Mrs. 
Friedman  has  spent  tfie  last  14  years  trying  to 
get  her  sister,  Ida  Nudel,  a  visa  to  emigrate 
from  tfie  Soviet  Unton  to  Israel.  Mrs.  Fried- 
man's attempts  have  been  constantty  blocked 
and  in  tfie  meantime  her  sister  has  suffered 
greatly.  Ida  has  repeatedly  been  subjected  to 
severe  harassments  and  deprivations  because 
of  her  desire  to  emigrate  and  tfie  exti-aordi- 
nary  humanitarian  assistance  sfie  has  given  to 
otfier  refuseniks. 

I  recentty  came  across  a  moving  article  in 
ttie  Soutfiem  Israelite  whtoh  details  Ms. 
Nudel's  plight  and  her  sister's  efforts.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  all  take  tfie  time  to 
read  this  informative  article  and  I  am  present- 
ing it  for  incluston  in  tfie  Record. 

Finally,  let  me  say  tfiat  this  tragk:  situation 
reinforces  my  firm  conviction  that  the  United 
States  must  use  all  of  its  resources  in  press- 
ing tfie  Soviets  to  treat  Soviet  Jews  more 
fairfy  and  humanely  and  to  improve  tfieir  over- 
all abysmal  human  rights  record. 

The  article  follows: 
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SiBTKR  Wages  14- Year  Battle  to  Win  Ida 
Nudel's  F'rexoom 
(By  Carol  Green) 

For  liana  Friedman,  there  is  neither  day 
or  night.  After  she  returns  home  from  her 
Job  as  a  bookkeeper  at  Na'amat/Pioneer 
women,  she  goes  on  to  her  next  Job— waging 
a  one-woman  crusade  for  the  release  of  her 
sister,  Soviet  Prisoner  of  Conscience  Ida 
Nudel.  For  the  past  14  years,  Friedman  has 
been  working  ceaselessly  on  behalf  of  her 
sister,  who  is  in  exile  in  a  distant  region  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Friedman  has  corresponded  with  most  of 
the  world's  major  heads  of  state  on  her  sis- 
ter's liehalf:  the  Red  Cross,  the  Socialist 
Party,  the  Communist  Party.  Amnesty 
International.  An  entire  room  in  Friedman's 
Rehovot  apartment  is  filled  with  letters  and 
documents  related  to  Ida's  case. 

Though  she  is  a  pleasant  woman  who 
enjoys  people  and  laughter,  Friedman  has 
little  time  for  either.  "They  didn't  only  de- 
stroy Ida's  life,"  she  remarks  with  bitter- 
ness. 

The  sisters'  ordeal  began  in  1971  when 
they  applied  for  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Although  neither  sister  was 
an  active  Zionist,  both  intuitively  felt  that 
Israel  was  their  homeland.  "In  the  Soviet 
Union  they  don't  let  you  forget  that  you  are 
a  Jew,"  observes  Friedman. 

As  the  only  members  of  their  family  to 
survive  the  Holocaust,  the  sisters  were  very 
close.  Nudal  lived  with  liana  and  her  hus- 
band and  young  son  in  one  Moscow  apart- 
ment. "My  son  is  Ida's  son;  my  family  is 
Ida's  family."  says  Friedman. 

When  Ida  was  refused  an  exit  visa.  tx)th 
sisters  were  puzzled.  They  had  never  been 
involved  with  politics  or  in  any  illegal  activi- 
ties. "We  were  so  naive.  We  both  thought  it 
was  a  bureaucratic  slip."  recalls  Friedman. 

The  sisters  decided  that  Friedman  and  her 
family  would  go  and  that  Ida  would  remain 
In  Moscow  and  Join  the  family  later.  "If  1 
would  have  known  that  it  would  be  years 
until  I'd  see  Ida  again,  I  wouldn't  have  left." 
says  Friedman. 

With  liana  gone.  Ida  was  left  alone.  "That 
was  when  she  started  to  help  people."  ex- 
plains her  sister.  Ida  got  to  know  other  re- 
fusniks.  She  helped  them  prepare  requests 
to  leave  and  accompanied  them  to  govern- 
ment offices  to  secure  exit  visas.  She  hosted 
them  in  her  apartment.  Sometimes  the 
place  would  get  so  full  that  Ida  could  not 
find  a  place  to  sleep.  In  her  circle  of  activ- 
ists Ida  became  known  as  the  "angel." 

Ida  also  adopted  the  prisoners  of  con- 
science who  were  languishing  in  Soviet 
prison  camps.  She  wrote  to  them  and  sent 
them  care  packages.  She  called  them  "her 
t>oys."  Ida  knew  that  the  KGB  was  spying 
on  her.  In  her  apartment  she  left  notes  to 
her  KGB  "visitors."  "You  can  take  every- 
thing except  the  care  packages  for  the 
boys." 

Ida  also  began  to  participate  in  political 
activities  and  demonstrations.  On  June  1. 
1978.  a  group  of  refusnlk  women  staged  a 
legal  public  demonstration  to  coincide  with 
official  festivities  marking  the  International 
Day  of  the  Child.  "The  idea  was  to  show 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  paradise  for 
children."  explains  her  sister.  Ida  objected 
to  using  children  in  a  demonstration  and 
only  reluctantly  agreed  to  participate.  That 
morning.  Ida  tried  to  leave  her  apartment  to 
go  to  the  demonstration.  KGB  agents 
blocked  the  door.  Without  court  authoriza- 
tion, they  placed  her  under  house  arrest. 
From  her  fourth  floor  balcony,  Ida  huing 
out  a  banner  saying:  "KGB.  Give  Me  My 
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Visa."  For  this  act  she  waa  charged  with  the 
crime  of  "hooliganism"  and  sentenced  to 
four  years  of  exile  in  Sit>eria.  "Ida  was  pim- 
ished  like  a  man;  no  other  woman  was  ever 
punished  this  way,"  explains  her  sister. 

Ida  lived  in  a  barrack-like  hut  without 
nmnlng  water  and  had  to  tramp  long  dis- 
tances in  the  snow,  in  below-freezing  tem- 
peratures, for  firewood  and  other  basic  pro- 
visions. Her  barracks-mates  were  60  hard- 
ened criminals,  she  was  the  only  woman. 
More  than  once  she  was  physically  at- 
tacked, so  to  protect  herself  she  slept  with  a 
knife  under  her  pillow.  Nonetheless  she  per- 
severed confident  that  after  four  years  she 
would  be  free. 

"All  the  time  she  was  in  Siberia,  she  didnt 
complain,"  recalls  her  sister.  When  people 
asked  her  where  she  got  strength  to  carry 
on,  she  answered,  "I  feel  as  though  three 
million  Soviet  Jews  are  standing  behind 
me." 

In  March  1982.  Ida  Nudel  was  officially  re- 
leased from  exile.  But  when  she  returned  to 
her  Moscow  apartment.  KGB  agents  wel- 
comed her.  They  told  her  that  she  had  72 
hours  to  leave  Moscow.  "Ida  had  no  place  to 
go.  We  have  no  family  in  the  Soviet  Union," 
explains  her  sister.  Ida  tjecame  a  wandering 
Jew.  For  eight  months  she  traveled  from 
city  to  city  seeking  a  haven.  More  than 
once,  she  spent  the  night  on  a  bench  in  the 
railway  station.  With  neither  a  steady  Job  or 
a  permanent  address,  Ida  lived  in  fear  of 
being  arrested  for  the  crime  of  "parasitism." 

In  Noveml)er  1982.  Ida  reached  the  town 
of  Bendary  in  Moldavia  and  for  some 
reason,  the  authorities  allowed  her  to  settle 
there.  However,  Bendary  is  hardly  a  home 
for  Ida.  She  is  an  outcast;  the  townspeople 
shun  her,  fearful  of  KGB  warnings  that 
they  will  face  severe  recriminations  if  they 
approach  her.  Ida  lives  in  isolation.  Her  dog 
is  her  only  companion. 

Yet  even  in  distant  Bendary.  Ida  remains 
the  "angel."  She  continues  to  correspond 
with  her  boys,  the  prisoners,  and  sends 
them  care  packages  of  food  and  vitamins 
whenever  she  can.  She  is  visited  occasional- 
ly by  refusnlk  families  and  she  does  receive 
some  mail  from  the  west  although  none  of 
her  letters  are  allowed  to  go  out. 

Ida's  sister  spoke  with  her  recently  by 
telephone.  She  reports  that  her  sister  is  ill 
and  broken  in  spirit.  "When  I  left,  my  sister 
was  a  strong  healthy  woman."  recalls  Fried- 
man. "Now  she  suffers  from  chronic  heart, 
liver  and  kidney  aUments  and  her  eyesight 
has  badly  deteriorated".  Friedman  points  to 
the  most  recent  photograph  of  her  sister  as 
proof  of  this  deterioration. 

Meanwhile,  the  authorities  continue  to 
refuse  the  sisters'  requests  to  be  reunited, 
although  according  to  Obir,  the  Soviet  emi- 
gration authority.  Ida's  visa  refusal  expired 
in  1977.  Still  the  government  holds  on  to 
her  claiming  that  they  cannot  release  her 
because  she  knows  state  secrets  from  the 
days  when  she  worked  as  a  government 
economist. 

Friedman  says  that  this  is  ludicrous. 
"First  of  all.  she  worked  in  an  open  public 
agency  and  never  had  access  to  classified  In- 
formation and  even  if  she  had,  what  could 
she  possibly  rememtier  after  15  years?"  asks 
Friedman. 

Back  in  Rehovot,  Friedman  continues  her 
letter-writing  campaign.  She  has  gathered  a 
small  group  of  supporters  called  "Israel 
Women  for  Ida  Nudel,"  who  some  years  ago 
published  a  book  atiout  Ida.  She  has  other 
supporters  as  well.  Recently,  World  Jewish 
Congress   President   Edgar   Bronfman   ap- 
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pitMched  the  Soviet  government  on  Ida's 
behalf. 

But  moetly  Friedman  fights  her  battle 
alone,  composing  her  letters  in  Hebrew  or 
Russian.  An  American  man  from  nearby 
Ra'anana  translates  them.  "My  husband 
met  him  on  miluim  (reserve  army  duty). 
One  night  they  were  doing  guard  duty  and 
my  husband  told  him  our  story.  He  wanted 
to  help."  Friedman  explains. 

After  14  years.  liana  Friedman  is  tired  of 
fighting.  She  would  lUce  to  have  more  free 
time  to  spend  with  her  husband  and  son. 
But  more  than  anything,  she  would  like  Ida 
back. 

The  release  of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  has 
given  the  sisters  renewed  hope.  Shcha- 
ransky was  one  of  Ida's  "boys."  He  has 
vowed  to  work  for  the  release  of  Ida  and 
other  Soviet  POCs.  Other  close  friends  of 
Ida's,  the  Goldstein  family,  have  recently 
arrived  in  Israel  and  have  promised  to  work 
for  her  release. 

Despite  the  release  of  Shcharansky  and 
the  Goldsteins.  Friedman  restrains  herself 
from  building  up  hope  for  the  release  of  her 
sister.  She  has  had  her  hopes  dashed  before. 
Two  years  ago.  when  actress  Jane  Fonda  vis- 
ited Ida  in  Bendary.  Kremlin  watchers  pre- 
dicted that  Ida's  release  would  be  imminent. 
It  was  not. 

StiU  Friedman  carries  on.  each  day  writ- 
ing another  letter  or  pestering  another  offi- 
cial. "I  cannot  rest  until  I  have  Ida  back." 
she  explains.  "Perhaps  it  will  be  some  day 
soon."  she  says  longingly,  her  large  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OP  OHIO 
nr  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ausruat  6,  1986 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  1986  Cor>gressional  Call  to  ConscierKe 
Vigil  for  Soviet  Jewry  I  commend  the  following 
statement  by  Hon.  Thomas  Carper  to  the 
Members  for  their  perusal. 

STATnfENT  OP  HOH.  THOMAS  R.  CARPER.  ON 

SoviKT  Jewry— AucnsT  5.  1986 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Joining  today  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  to  protest  the 
mounting  anti-Semitism  campaign  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Jewish  emigration  has  de- 
clined by  98  percent  since  1979  to  extremely 
low  levels,  reaching  the  lowest  point  last 
year  of  only  896  persons. 

Only  31.  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  month  of 
July  1986— the  lowest  number  of  refusnlks 
permitted  to  leave  in  20  years.  Presently 
there  are  over  400.000  Jews  in  that  country 
who  have  applied  for  an  exit  visa  and  have 
been  refused.  Paralleling  this  decline  has 
been  a  sharp  increase  In  officially  sanc- 
tioned anti-Semitic  campaigns  directed  at 
Soviet  Jewish  refuseniks  (those  who  have 
been  refused  emigration  visas).  Anti-Semitic 
campaigns  have  been  led  by  the  "Anti-Zion- 
ist Committee  of  Soviet  citizens."  founded 
in  1983  by  Gen.  D.  A.  Dragunsky.  a  military 
commander.  The  Committee  contends  that 
the  Jewish  emigration  problem  has  l>een 
solved  since  any  Jews  who  wanted  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  have  already  done  so.  In 
addition,  the  Conunittee  often  linlcs  Zionism 
to  Nazism. 

Other  forms  of  discrimination  include  the 
loss  of  Jobs  for  those  applying  to  emigrate, 
restrictions    on    Jewish    university    enroU- 
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ment.  and  arrests  of  Jewish  activists.  In 
1984,  many  refuseniks  were  arrested  and/or 
put  on  trial,  and  a  major  crackdown  began 
on  Hebrew  teachers. 

The  problems  and  difficulties  that  these 
people  face  were  highlighted  to  me  recently 
when  I  received  information  about  my 
adopted  refusenik.  Stanislav  Zubko.  Mr. 
Zubko.  a  candidate  of  sciences  in  Chemistry, 
worked  as  a  senior  researcher  in  one  of  the 
scientific  research  Institutes  in  Kiev.  In 
1979,  Stanislav  Zubko.  together  with  his 
mother— Anna  Levltskaya— applied  for  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Eis  request  to 
emigrate  was  turned  down,  after  which 
there  followed  constant  persecution  by 
Soviet  authorities.  He  was  fired  from  his 
Job.  and  was  completely  denied  any  chance 
to  engage  in  professional  work  as  a  scientist. 
He  was  forced  to  work  as  a  sUKkman  in  a 
store. 

Mr.  Zubko  continued,  nevertheless,  to 
seek  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and 
started  helping  a  number  of  refuseniks.  In 
less  than  two  years,  he  was  subjected  to 
groundless  administrative  arrest  six  times. 
As  a  sign  of  protest  against  the  most  recent 
arrest.  Zubko  declared  a  hunger  strike  for 
ten  days. 

On  May  16,  1981,  the  Zubko's  apartment 
was  searched,  allegedly  in  connection  with 
an  apartment  robbery  that  had  supposedly 
occurred  earlier  that  year.  In  his  mother's 
apartment,  authorities  found  some  hashish 
and  a  pistol. 

Zubko  denied  charges  levied  against  him, 
and  categorically  stated  that  these  items 
has  been  planted  in  his  apartment.  His  as- 
sertion that  the  drugs  and  pistol  did  not 
belong  to  him  was  not  even  investigated  by 
the  authorities.  Ironically,  it  had  l)een  es- 
tablished that  the  fingerprints  of  the  ac- 
cused could  not  be  found  on  the  objects  that 
had  l>een  uncovered  during  the  search. 

In  violation  of  the  law.  the  objects  that 
were  confiscated  during  the  search  had  not 
been  wrapped  and  sealed  in  the  proper 
manner,  which  raises  doubts  as  to  the  validi- 
ty of  the  most  telling  evidence— the  only 
evidence  upon  which  the  prosecution  l>ased 
its  case. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  in  Mr.  Zubko's 
trial  supported  the  unsubstantiated  accusa- 
tions, and  the  court  foimd  Zubko  guilty  on 
both  counts.  Zubko  was  sentenced  to  four 
years  Imprisonment  in  a  general  regime 
camp. 

According  to  Stanislav  Zubko's  mother, 
his  state  of  health  is  deteriorating.  He  suf- 
fers from  severe  arthritis  and  from  hunger, 
but  fortunately  he  does  not  have  to  perform 
any  hard  physical  work.  Because  he  is  in  a 
camp  with  criminals,  he  is  completely  isolat- 
ed. 

Stanislav  Zubko  is  only  one  of  at  least 
400,000  Soviet  Jews  who  are  still  imprisoned 
in  their  own  country.  Refusing  to  allow  Mr. 
Zubko  to  emigrate  is  in  direct  violation  of 
international  law  as  expressed  in  Article  13, 
Section  2  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  which  states:  "Everyone  has 
the  right  to  leave  any  country.  Including  his 
own,  and  to  return  to  his  country." 

Most  of  the  imprisoned  refusenilLs  are  ac- 
cused on  such  immaterial  grounds  as  "de- 
faming the  Soviet  state  and  social  system," 
when  in  fact  the  only  crime  is.  in  most 
cases,  the  desire  to  maintain  their  Jewish 
identity  and  heritage  as  well  as  the  desire 
for  the  fundamental  right  of  emigration.  I 
hope  we,  as  free  Americans,  never  forget  the 
plight  of  these  Soviet  Jews  who  long  for  a 
taste  of  the  freedom  we  cherish. 
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PRIVILEOE  OP  KNOWING  JANET 
COWAN 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OP  PEMItSTLVAIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  one  of  tfie  most  generous,  giving 
persons  that  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing.  Janet  Cowan,  a  resident  of  Ford  Cliff 
Boro  in  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
enhanced  the  lives  of  her  family,  friends  ar>d 
coworkers  since  March  11.  1938— tfw  very 
day  on  which  she  was  born. 

She  is  a  person  who  has  put  her  heart  and 
soul  into  the  task  of  enriching  the  lives  of 
others  In  fier  community,  her  profession  and 
her  personal  endeavors. 

For  ttie  past  27  years  she  has,  through  her 
own  innovative  contributions,  provided  some 
5,000  or  more  students  in  her  elementary 
classrooms  with  the  ultimate  opportunity  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  challenges  of 
today's  world.  She  makes  learning  a  pleasure 
and  an  adventure  and  provides  instruction 
above  and  beyond  the  prescrit)ed  parameters 
of  quality  education. 

She  has  served  her  community  as  presicJent 
of  Boro  Council,  and  for  many  years  has  t)een 
actively  invoived  In  a  variety  of  service  organi- 
zations. Presently  she  unselfishly  devotes  her 
time  to  performing  (Xitstanding  duties  as  legis- 
lative and  political  committee  member  of  the 
business  and  professional  wcxnen's  group  in 
her  area;  legislative  chairperson  for  her  l(x:al 
teacher's  association;  secretary  of  the  Marxx 
Township  Lioness  Organization;  vit^-president 
of  the  Armstrong  County  Democratic 
Women's  Organizatkxi;  and  registratk>n  chair- 
rrwin  of  the  Armstrong  (bounty  Denxxrratic  As- 
sociation. 

Janet  is  unique  in  her  endeavors,  for  she 
does  her  jobs  well  in  each  area  in  whk:h  she 
serves,  arid  she  does  so  in  such  an  urK>btru- 
sive  way  that  most  people  do  not  realize  how 
much  she  gives  in  tfie  way  of  time,  energy 
and  assistance  In  accomplishing  fier  goals 
and  assisting  everyone  with  whom  she  conies 
in  contact. 

To  tier  family  and  her  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, she  has  given  herself  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  without  a  thought  of  gaining 
anything  in  return  except  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  her  best  for  those  wtiose  lives  she 
touches. 

She  has  earned  this  tribute  by  her  untiring, 
unselfish  style  of  life  which  endears  her  to  all 
wtio  know  her.  Thank  you  Janet  for  all  that 
you  do  to  bring  happiness  to  otfiers  in  a  worid 
in  whk:h  people  like  you  are  one  in  a  million. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  NEVADA 
CITY.  CA 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OP  CAUPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  6, 1988 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  ask  my  (»lleagues  to  join  with 
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me  in  paying  tribute  to  Nevada  City.  CA.  which 
has  been  named  one  of  the  first  15  "Desig- 
nated Bicentennial  Communities"  in  the 
Nation  by  the  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Only  four  cities  in  the 
Western  States  have  received  this  honor. 

Nevada  City,  a  national  historic  district  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  cxitstanding  examples 
of  goW  mining  towns  in  Califomia.  Its  carefully 
preserved  Victorian  and  early  mining  town  ar- 
chitecture make  it  a  living  reminder  of  the 
cokxful  Gold  Rush  days  which  hastened  the 
colonization  of  the  West  and  changed  the 
face  of  American  history.  Situated  near  the 
northern  end  of  the  Mother  Lode,  Nevada  City 
for  years  was  the  heart  of  the  rich  northern 
mines  in  the  kxJe.  It  remains  surrounded  by 
ttie  largest,  richest,  and  longest-operating 
gold-quartz  mining  field  in  (California. 

Nevada  City's  birth  as  a  small  mining  com- 
munity in  1849  was  spontaneous,  following 
fast  on  tfie  heels  of  word  that  gold  had  been 
found  in  California.  Miners  poured  Into  the 
area  and.  by  1850,  it  was  not  only  one  of  the 
first  gokJ  mining  communities,  but  one  of  the 
largest  Many  such  communities  had  brief 
"flash  in  the  pan"  existences,  literally.  By 
1853.  the  Califomia  Gold  Rush  was  essential^ 
over,  as  most  of  the  placer,  or  surface,  mines 
had  been  worked  dry.  Nevada  City,  however, 
continued  to  grow.  With  ttie  discovery  and  de- 
vekjpment  of  hard-rock,  hydraulk:.  and  ottier 
m<xlem  mining  technkjues,  Nevada  City  re- 
tained an  important  place  in  mining  history. 
And,  when  J.J.  Otf  s  now-famous  assay  office 
in  Nevada  City  confirmed  in  1859  that  an  ore 
sample  was  rich  in  silver  as  well  as  gok),  a  re- 
newed rush  was  on. 

The  goM  and  silver  taken  from  ttie  Corn- 
stock  Lode  wtuch  had  yielded  that  revealing 
sample  had  significant  results.  It  financed 
much  of  the  Civil  War  for  the  North,  brought 
ttie  State  of  Nevada  Into  the  Union,  and  made 
millk>naires  of  many — millionaires  wtio.  in  turn, 
went  on  to  contribute  to  ttie  Nation.  Ttie  first 
kxig-distance  telephone  catile  was  a  result  as 
were  cables  under  the  seas,  and  some  of 
today's  splendkj  stmctures  in  such  cities  as 
San  Francisco. 

The  first  town  was  largely  comprised  of 
canvas-wood  construction,  easy  prey  to  both 
fire  and  fkxxj.  Despite  many  such  tragedies, 
Nevada  City's  stoc  and  pioneering  citizens 
prevailed,  rebuikJing,  progressing,  and  continu- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  area's  rich  heritage. 
Preoccupation  with  the  peril  imposed  by  fire 
resulted  in  ttie  organizaticxi  of  fire  companies 
and  construction  of  extravagant  firehouses, 
one  of  wtiich  is  conskJered  ttie  finest  surviving 
example  of  such  architecture  in  the  region. 
Ttie  Main  Street  Fire  House  now  serves  as 
ttie  Nevada  County  Historical  Society's 
museum,  and  is  one  of  ttie  best  known  histori- 
cal buildings  in  the  Mother  Lode. 

(Nevada  City  had  its  stiare  of  famous  resi- 
dents and  was  ttie  site  of  ttie  founding  of  vari- 
ous respected  organizatnns.  Hert>ert  Hoover 
lived  in  Nevada  City,  working  as  a  hard^ocfc 
miner  wtiile  studying  engineering  at  Stanford. 
The  University  of  Califomia  at  Berkeley  had  its 
foundatkxi  here,  wlien  Prof.  Henry  Durant 
transplanted  from  Yale  UniverBity,  met  with  a 
committee  to  form  an  academy  wtiich  was  in- 
corporated as  the  (College  of  Califomia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  residents  of  Nevada  City  are  very  proud 
of  their  heritage,  and  have  worked  diligently  to 
preserve  this  important  chapter  in  Westem 
history.  However,  their  efforts  reach  much  fur- 
ther back  than  the  gokJ  msh.  Each  year. 
Nevada  City  is  known  for  its  Septemt>er  Con- 
stitutkxi  Day  Parade,  and  the  resklents  truly 
go  out  of  their  way  to  pay  homage  and  tribute 
to  ttiat  most  revered  document 

Thus,  it  is  especially  appropriate  for  this 
cotorful  and  critical  link  In  America's  deveksp- 
ment  to  have  been  selected  as  a  designated 
bk:entennial  community.  Ttie  city's  efforts  *otII 
focus  America's  attention  on  our  precious  and 
historic  Constitutton.  which  is  ttie  goal  of  the 
Commisison.  I  will  kx>k  fonvard  to  working 
with  Nevada  City  in  the  days  ahead,  to  com- 
mending ttie  city's  reskJents  for  their  success, 
and  to  knowing  that  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  in  acknowledging  this  very  special  and 
well-deserved  designation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LIA'S  60TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  ITEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6, 1986 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Long  Island  As- 
sociation [LIA]  has  done  more  ttian  perhaps 
any  single  organizatwn  to  improve  Long 
Island.  NY.  as  a  place  to  live,  work  and  do 
business.  The  LIA  is  celebrating  its  60th  anni- 
versary this  year,  and  I'd  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  the  LIA's  outstanding 
commitment  and  many  years  of  service  to  our 
communities. 

The  LIA  is  the  region's  largest  business  and 
civk:  organizatxxi,  bringing  together  business, 
labor,  government  and  academia.  It  repre- 
sents over  2,000  small  businesses,  kx^ 
chambers  of  commerce,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  trade  associations.  It  was  first  es- 
tablished in  1922  by  a  group  of  businessmen 
from  Kings,  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties  who  formed  a  regk>nal  ctiamber  of 
commerce  with  offk;es  In  Manhattan.  Ttie 
group  was  incorporated  as  ttie  Long  Island 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  July  1,  1926,  and 
over  the  years  evolved  into  the  LIA  as  we 
know  it  tcday. 

I'm  proud  to  be  able  to  say  ttiat  Long  Island 
is  in  ttie  midst  of  unprecedented  economk: 
growth  and  prosperity.  Disposable  household 
income  is  among  the  highest  in  ttie  Natkm, 
and  our  unemployment  is  ttie  kjwest  Ttiat  is 
quite  an  accomplishment  and  all  Long  Island- 
ers can  stiare  in  ttie  t>enefits. 

Ttie  UA  has  worked  to  help  create  an  at- 
mosptiere  wtiere  business  can  thrive  and 
prosper.  More  important  this  organizatk>n  has 
strived  to  t>alance  this  txx>ming  economy  and 
at  the  same  time  enhance  the  quality  of  Kfe 
Long  Islanders  cherish. 

In  addition  ttie  LIA  tias  been  an  advocacy 
organization  at  kx»l,  State  and  Federal  levels 
of  government  It  worked  directly  with  Long 
Island  Members  of  Congress  to  protect  ttie 
deducttiility  of  State  and  kx»l  taxes  while  Im- 
proving Federal  tax  reform  legislatkxi  for  indi- 
vMuals  and  business. 
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The  UA  has  successfuHy  worked  to  invoiv* 
all  segments  of  business  and  the  community, 
bringing  ttie  many  interests  of  ttie  regwn  to- 
gether in  a  common  voice.  Ttiose  of  us  wtw 
live  there  appreciate  what  a  unique  and  spe- 
cial place  bang  Island  is,  and  we  are  grateful 
to  the  LIA  for  its  dedk»ted  efforts  to  preserve 
ttiose  qualities  and  values  ttiat  make  Long 
Island  so  desirat>le. 

On  behalf  of  my  Fourth  District  constituents, 
I'd  like  to  personally  thank  the  LIA  and  all  its 
members  for  their  many  years  of  dedicated 
sennce  to  our  communities  and  wish  ttiem  arv 
other  60  years  of  continued  success.  Ttiank 
you. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CAPT.  WILLIAM 
GENTLEMAN 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OPRBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6, 1988 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  commend  a  citizen  from  Ne- 
braska's Second  Congressional  Distrkrt  for  his 
exemplary  efforts  as  a  paramedk:.  Capt  Wil- 
liam Gentleman,  a  fire  captain  from  Omatia, 
NE,  has  been  tionored  as  the  top  paramedic 
in  ttie  Natk>n  by  ttie  National  Associatkxi  of 
Emergency  Medical  Technksans.  I  congratu- 
late Captain  Gentleman  for  his  accomplisti- 
ments,  and  I  want  to  take  this  time  to  inset  in 
the  Record  an  artk:le  ttiat  recently  appeared 
in  ttie  Omaha  World  HeraW  outlining  his  con- 
tributk>ns. 

[From  The  Omaha  World  Herald.  July  25, 
1986] 

NATioifs  Top  Paramedic,  Ah  Omaham.  Is 
Surprised 

An  Omatia  fire  captain  honored  as  the  top 
paramedic  in  the  nation  said  Thursday  that 
he  was  surprised  to  leam  he  was  even  in  the 
running. 

"It  was  quite  a  shock,"  said  Capt.  William 
Gentleman,  who  tias  t>een  a  paramedic  for 
seven  of  tiis  17  years  with  the  Omaha  Fire 
Department.  "By  the  time  ttiis  aU  came 
about,  I  thought  ttils  was  all  over." 

Gentleman,  38,  of  10027  R  St.,  was  hon- 
ored by  the  National  Association  of  Emer- 
gency Medical  Tectmlcians.  He  received  the 
Asmund  S.  Laerdal  Award  for  Excellence 
July  12  at  a  conference  in  Orlando,  Fla. 
Mayor  Boyle  announced  the  presentation  of 
the  award  during  tils  Thursday  press  confer- 
ence. 

smx  HOT  ovn  it 

Gentleman  said  he  knew  Ills  name  had 
been  submitted  as  a  candidate  earlier  ttiis 
year.  He  said  he  dismissed  the  possibility  of 
winning  when  he  learned  that  the  applica- 
tion might  have  been  sent  in  too  late. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  he  was  to  receive 
the  award  until  tils  name  was  announced 
during  a  banquet  at  the  Orlando  confer- 
ence. 

"I  still  haven't  gotten  over  it."  he  said.  "I 
don't  think  anyone  ttilnks  they're  a  winner 
or  even  in  the  running  in  a  national  compe- 
tiOon." 

Gentleman  received  an  engraved  crjrstal 
disc  and  $1,000.  He  said  he  would  use  the 
money  to  finance  his  research  on  improving 
patient  ventUlatlon  techniques. 
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Boyle  said  the  award  U  presented  each 
year  in  recognition  of  a  paramedic's  contri- 
butions to  community  relations,  local  In- 
volvement In  emergency  medical  service,  na- 
tional contributions,  past  commendations 
and  letters  of  support. 

Gentleman  is  a  field  supervisor  for  para- 
medics at  the  department's  station  at  35th 
Street  and  Ames  Avenue. 

He  instructs  new  paramedics  and  teaches 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  to  Omaha 
firefighters  and  members  of  rural  and  vol- 
unteer fire  departments  throughout  eastern 
Nebraska.  He  also  provides  public  CPR  in- 
struction at  community  colleges  and  is  an 
advanced  cardiac  life  support  Instructor. 

AXnCLXS  PX7BLI8HKD 

Gentleman,  who  has  had  articles  on  para- 
medic and  emergency  medical  techniques 
printed  in  national  publications,  said  he 
traces  his  desire  to  be  a  firefighter  back  to 
his  family's  involvement  in  public  service. 
His  father,  John  Meecham.  is  retired 
Omaha  police  officer,  and  his  mother, 
Connie,  worked  as  an  administrative  super- 
visor in  the  city's  Law  Department. 

A  brother  and  sister  are  Omaha  police  of- 
ficers. 

"I'm  really  proud  to  be  a  fireman,"  he 
said.  "I  know  from  being  around  that  we 
have  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  nation." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  the  record  created  t>y  ttie  same  depart- 
ment wtK>se  actions  are  in  question  to  begin 
with. 

Allowing  specified  military  personnel  access 
to  the  courts  is  not  unprecedented.  Decisions 
by  the  Board  of  Correction  of  Military  Records 
are  already,  in  certain  cases,  justiciable  before 
the  Federal  courts. 

ExperierKe  has  shown  us  that  military  whis- 
tleblowers  provide  a  needed  and  unique  serv- 
ice. We  should  not  lake  action  which  will  in  re- 
ality shut  the  door  on  this  fruitful  channel  of 
information. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment 


NA-nONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

or  nxiMois 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  5,  1986 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  4428)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  operation  and  maintenance,  and  for 
worlcing  capital  funds,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strength  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  t)y  Repre- 
sentatives Boxer,  Bryant,  arxJ  Schroeder 
to  provide  judkaal  review  de  novo  for  military 
whistlebkMvers. 

Military  whistlefatowers  have  played  a  vital 
role  in  uncoverir^g  egregious  examples  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  mismaruigement  in  ttie  de- 
fense establishment.  But  they  constantly  face 
the  threat  of  reprisal  and  retaliation.  While  ttie 
bill  currently  permits  an  investigation  of  report- 
ed retaliations,  ttiese  investigations  are  totally 
"in  house."  Wtiat  ttiis  means  is  tfiat  the  De- 
partment that  has  been  accused  of  misdeeds 
is  ttie  same  Department  ttiat  decides  wtiettier 
or  not  retaliation  has  taken  place.  It  acts  as 
defendant,  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury. 

Amending  ttiis  bill  to  provide  for  judicial 
review  de  novo  will  allow  the  military  whistle- 
blower  wtK)  has  gone  ttvough  ttie  "in  house" 
system  to  petition  for  court  review.  The  ap- 
peals court  would  ttien  decide  whettier  ttie 
wtMbeblower's  complaint  of  retaliation  merit- 
ed furttier  investigation. 

Ttie  de  novo  review  is  necessary  because 
wittKMJt  it.  any  court  review  woukj  have  to  rely 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
not  only  provide  a  genuine  enforcement 
remedy  against  unfair  trade  practices,  but  will 
send  a  clear  signal  to  our  trading  partners  ttiat 
we  will  not  tolerate  Illegal  subsidization  of 
products  for  export  to  the  United  States. 


FAIRNESS  IN  COMPETITION  ACT 
OP  1986 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr  Speaker,  last  week  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  5304,  the  Fairness  in  Competi- 
tk>n  Act  of  1986,  as  a  means  of  addressing 
ttie  extreme  vulnerability  American  producers 
experience  in  ttie  face  of  unfair  foreign  com- 
petitk>n.  No  incklent  highlights  this  vulnerabil- 
ity more  than  LTV  Corp.'s  filing  last  week  for 
reorganization  in  tiankruptcy. 

Foreign  governments  are  in  the  practk;e  of 
subsidizing  products  for  export  to  ttie  United 
States  and  our  producers  are  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage in  the  market.  My  bill  would  give 
U.S.  industry  and  latwr  the  right  to  seek  in- 
junctive relief  and  treble  damages  against  the 
foreign  government,  foreign  corporation,  or 
other  relevant  defendant  covered  under  ttie 
bill. 

The  test  under  a  new  sectk>n  27(a)(2)  of  the 
Clayton  Act  wouM  be  whether  the  subsidy, 
first  causes  or  threatens  material  injury  to  an 
industry  or  to  labor  in  ttie  United  States, 
second,  prevents  ttie  establishment  or  mod- 
ernization of  any  industry  inskie  ttie  United 
States  or  third,  results  in  monopoly  or  restraint 
of  trade. 

The  bill  contains  language  in  sectk>n 
27(b)(1)  making  it  dear  that  a  subsidy  by  a 
foreign  government  is  to  tie  considered  a 
commercial  activity  under  ttie  Foreign  Sover- 
eign Immunities  Act  of  1976  (28  U.S.C.  sec- 
tions 1602-1611),  so  that  a  foreign  govern- 
ment would  t>e  unable  to  avoid  U.S.  court  ju- 
risdictkxi  t)y  arguing  ttiat  a  subsidy  was  an  act 
of  state:  that  is,  a  political  rather  ttian  a  com- 
mercial decision. 

In  addition,  ttie  definltkin  of  subsidy  woukj 
be  amended  to  include  any  rebate,  repayment 
or,  offset  of,  or  credit  against,  any  tax  or  tax 
liability  levied  or  assessed  on  ttie  value  of  arti- 
cles, if  such  ret>ate,  repayment,  offset  or 
credit  is  made  by  reason  of  ttie  exportatk)n  of 
ttiose  articles.  This  secton  woukl  address  ttie 
common  practice  of  rebating  the  value  added 
tax  on  products  for  export. 

In  this  time  of  large  trade  defrcits  and  re- 
peated allegations  of  unfair  trade  practices  for 
whk:h  ttiere  are  inadequate  remedies,  I  be- 
lieve workers  and  unions  should  have  a  mectv 
anism,  in  additkin  to  that  used  by  corpora- 
trans,  whkrh  will  enable  them  to  assert  their 
right  to  a  level  trading  plane. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 
LABOR  COUNCIL 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

OP  PKNMSYLVAIf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
call  your  attentkin  to  an  important  anniversary 
that  will  take  place  in  September  1986. 

This  year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Allegheny  County  Latx>r  Coun- 
cil. For  25  years,  the  labor  council  has  served 
the  needs  of  working  men  and  women  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County.  In  partKUlar, 
I  woukl  like  to  commend  the  labor  council 
leadership  for  the  their  fine  work  in  sheparding 
the  council  through  these  very  difficult  eco- 
nomic times  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Ttieir 
efforts  are  to  be  commended. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  recognize 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  formatk)n  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Labor  Council,  and  wish  its 
members  much  success  in  the  future. 


PROTECTING  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
MEDICAID  RECIPIENTS  SEEK- 
ING ADMISSION  TO  LONG- 
TERM  CARE  FACILITIES 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislatkin  to  protect  the  rights  of  Med- 
k»M  recipients  seeking  admission  to  k>ng- 
term  care  facilities. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  protecting  Med- 
icaid eligible  patients  from  having  to  sign  pri- 
vate pay  contracts  as  a  preconditwn  of  admis- 
sk)n  to  a  skilled  nursing  facility  and,  further, 
from  being  denied  admisskjn  to  such  a  facility 
if  they  do  not  sign  the  contract. 

While  sennng  in  the  New  Jersey  State  As- 
sembly, I  became  aware  of  a  problem  where 
some  New  Jersey  nursing  homes  had  been 
refusing  to  accept  MedKakl  or  potential  Med- 
rcakl-eligible  patients  unless  the  patient  pakj 
at  the  private  pay  level  for  a  specifk;  time 
period  under  contract  with  ttie  nursing  home. 

In  response,  I  introduced  legislatxxi,  whnh 
subsequently  became  State  Law,  to  prohibit 
administrators  and  operators  of  skilled  nursing 
or  intermediate  care  facilities  from  requiring  in- 
coming patients  or  their  families  to  sign  pri- 
vate pay  contracts  prior  to  being  accepted  as 
Medicakj  patients. 

While  the  prohibitkm  of  private  pay  con- 
tracts may  well  be  covered  under  sectk>n 
1909(d)  (42  U.S.C.  1396h).  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  has  included  an  additx>nal  provisk)n 
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wtiich,  I  believe,  is  equally  important  in  pro- 
tecting MedKakJ  patients  from  being  denied 
admisskxi  to  skilled  nursing  or  intermediate 
care  facilities.  Specifrcally,  New  Jersey  Medic- 
akl  law  prohibits  nursing  homes  from  denying 
admission  to  Medicakl  recipients  if  ttiat  nurs- 
ing home  has  a  Medicakj  occupancy  rate 
below  the  statewkie  average.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, ttie  skilled  nursing  facility  is  re- 
quired to  accept  patients  on  a  first-come-first- 
served  basis.  The  State  Medrcakl  agency  may 
make  individual  exceptions  to  this  proviswn 
based  on  ttie  Ik^nsed  t>ed  capacity  of  a  nurs- 
ing home  or  ttie  financial  conditkxi  of  a  nurs- 
ing honfie. 

Ttie  legislatk>n  I  have  Introduced  today  will 
make  this  latter  proviskin  a  Federal  require- 
ment. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  legislatkm  in 
New  Jersey,  ttiere  has  t»een  a  reductk>n  in  ttie 
monthly  waiting  list  from  2,303  in  Septemtier, 
1985,  to  1,981  in  February,  1986.  Although 
ttie  New  Jersey  Department  of  Human  Serv- 
nes  has  cautioned  that  a  fuller  analysis  of  ttie 
effect  of  the  legislatk>n  on  the  waiting  Hst 
needs  to  be  made  because  of  a  numt>er  of 
interrelated  factors,  the  department  has  also 
stated  that  it  is  signifk:ant  ttiat  ttie  waiting  list 
dropped  below  2,000  persons  for  the  first  time 
since  July  1985  and  is  now  at  the  lowest  point 
in  many  years. 

First  and  foremost  this  bill  will  Increase  our 
Federal  efforts  to  require  that  admisskxis  poli- 
cies at  certified  extended  care  facilities  are 
fair  to  Medicaid  patients.  It  will  also  provkJe 
for  greater  enforcement  of  ttie  current  Federal 
law  that  prohibits  administrators  and  operators 
of  extended  care  facilities  from  requiring  in- 
coming patients  and  ttieir  families  to  sign  pri- 
vate pay  contracts  as  a  precondHxxi  for  ad- 
missran. 

By  requiring  payment  of  private  rates  or  de- 
nying admission  to  nursing  tiomes,  our  senior 
citizens,  poor  and  disabled  indivkjuals  and 
their  families  have  t>een  placed  in  a  tough  po- 
sition at  a  time  when  th<9y  are  already  under 
pressure  to  make  a  decision  regarding  ttie 
future  of  a  toved  one. 


STETSON  F.  BENNETT.  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  LINDSAY  THOMAS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to  introduce  to 
ttiis  txxjy  a  great  Georgian  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  Stetson  F.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
txxn  and  still  lives  today  in  ttie  souttieast 
Georgia  community  of  Jesup.  Since  his  birth 
more  than  57  years  ago,  he  has  exemplified 
ttiose  t>eliefs  and  virtues  ttiat  have  made  ttiis 
country  great. 

This  year,  ttie  State  of  Georgia  recognized 
ttie  leadership,  servk»,  and  dedcation  of  Mr. 
Bennett  by  presenting  him  with  the  first-ever 
award  for  a  derk  of  superior  court  in  ttie  State 
of  Georgia.  So  great  is  the  esteem  in  wtik^h 
his  peers  and  colleagues  hoM  him,  that  they 
have  named  ttiis  new  award  ttie  Stetson  F. 
Bennett  award,  wtiKh  will  be  presented  to  ttie 
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outstanding  superior  court  derk  each  year.  Mr. 
Bennett  was  recognized  for  ttie  22  years  he 
has  honoratily  and  atily  conducted  ttie  offKe 
of  derk  of  superkx  court  of  Wayne  County. 
He  further  served  an  additional  16  years  in 
that  offk»  as  deputy  derk,  for  a  total  of  38 
years  of  publk;  service. 

In  all  ttiose  years,  Mr.  Bennett  has  been  un- 
swerving in  his  dedrcation  to  the  people  of  ttie 
State  of  Georgia.  Many  lives  tiave  t>een 
turned  around  and  saved  from  tiecoming  bur- 
dens to  ttiemselves,  ttieir  families,  arkJ  ttie 
State,  tiecause  of  ttie  influence  and  efforts  of 
Mr.  Bennett  He  has  endured  chronk;  Illness 
and  severe  pain,  but  never  once  has  he  failed 
to  conduct  the  service  of  ttie  court  in  ttie  most 
professronal  and  ethical  manner. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  served  his  community  as 
presktent  of  the  Wayne  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  secretary  and  to^easurer  of  ttie 
Wayne  County  Hospital  Authority,  and  as  a 
member  of  many  other  txjards  and  civic  orga- 
nizatx}ns.  He  has  served  his  State  as  presi- 
dent of  ttie  Clerks  of  Superior  Court  Assoda- 
tk>n  of  Georgia  and  as  a  memlier  and  secre- 
tary of  ttie  State  of  Georgia  Board  of  Correc- 
tions. 

He  has  been  an  exemplary  husband  and 
fattier  and  a  strong  and  ardent  representative 
of  his  religious  faith,  and  he  has  been  a 
beacon  of  community  leadership.  He  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  serving  his  God,  his  family, 
and  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  rec- 
ognize this  great  American  and  to  place  this 
tiibute  to  him  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  first-ever 
All-African  Conference  of  Pariiamentarians  on 
Population  and  Development,  held  in  Zim- 
batiwe  in  May.  was  cause  for  great  optimism 
tiecause  it  demonstrated  ttie  growing  desire  of 
African  leaders  to  address  Africa's  excessive 
rate  of  population  growth. 

Another  aspect  of  African  development  was 
addressed  by  Abdou  Dkxjf,  Presktont  of  Sen- 
egal and  chairman  of  ttie  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity  In  late  May  at  a  special  sessk>n  of 
ttie  United  Nations  devoted  to  ttie  programs 
of  African  development. 

Mr.  DkHif's  speech  recounted  Africa's  woes, 
acknowledged  the  mistakes  of  previous  poli- 
cies, and  asked  for  an  additional  $100  billk>n 
in  aid  for  African  over  the  next  5  years.  Mr. 
Diouf  promised  that  African  govemments 
woukl  more  wisely  spend  this  aid  that  has  fre- 
quently tieen  ttie  practice  in  the  past  and 
would  introduce  sound  economk:  poik^es 
aimed  at  successfully  promoting  p)rivate  enter- 
prise and  development  in  Africa. 

While  I  found  much  to  admire  about  Mr. 
Dkxjf  s  speech,  I  was  ti-oubled  by  two  aspects 
of  his  statement  First  and  foremost  we  donor 
nations  need  to  see  more  ttian  rtietoric  and 
good  intentions.  In  ttie  past  Africa  tias  prom- 
ised reforms,  but  failed  to  deliver.  As  a  propo- 
nent of  akl  to  Africa,  I  could  work  much  more 
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effectively  If  Africans  asked  for  help  after 
ttiese  polk:ies  were  enacted  and  after  ttiis 
rtietoric  tiad  tieen  translated  into  action.  I 
ttiink  ttie  African  people,  as  well  as  Members 
of  Congress,  feel  better  attout  giving  money  to 
projects  in  progress  rather  ttian  to  ttiose  that 
remain  continually  on  the  drawing  board. 

Second,  after  ttie  optimism  fostered  t>y  ttie 
African  conference  in  Zimbabwe,  I  viras  disap- 
pointed ttiat  Mr.  Dkxif  omitted  any  reference 
to  population  control  in  his  list  of  goals. 
Speaker  after  speaker  at  ttie  All-African  con- 
ference documented  ttie  premise  ttiat  rapM 
population  growth  exacertMtes  or  causes 
most  of  Africa's  severest  problems. 

Populatk>n  control  is  a  necessary  prerequi- 
site to  solving  the  problems  that  Mr.  Diouf 
plans  to  address  with  this  new  akj.  If  Africa  is, 
as  Mr.  Dkxif  claims,  ready  to  make  ttie  tiard 
chok»s  needed  to  solve  its  His,  ttie  first 
shoukj  be  ttie  politically  unpopular,  but  neces- 
sary, resolve  to  limit  its  excessive  rate  of  pop- 
ulation growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  indude  in 
ttie  record  a  speech  given  by  Edward  Jaycox 
of  ttie  World  Bank  documenting  ttie  problems 
produced  t>y  Africa's  excessive  rate  of  popula- 
txKi  growth: 

Economic  Development  in  Sttb-Saharan 
Africa:  The  Population  Dimension 

(By  Edward  V.K.  Jaycox) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Your  Excellencies  and  Dis- 
tinguished Delegates,  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  return  to  this  lovely  country  and  I  am 
particularly  honored  to  have  been  Invited  to 
address  this  distinguished  gathering. 

We  meet  at  an  especially  opportune 
moment  for  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  region 
is  emerging  from  one  of  the  worst  famines 
in  recent  lilstory.  Good  rains  have  come  to 
much  of  the  region.  Many  African  govem- 
ments are  now  making  significant  progress 
In  economic  reform  efforts.  Per  capita  In- 
comes should  rise  this  year  for  the  first  time 
since  1980. 

All  of  this  makes  19S6  a  year  of  opportuni- 
ty for  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Yet  it  Is  also  a 
time  of  enormous  challenge  l>ecause  the 
agenda  of  unfinished  business  is  formidable 
Indeed. 

Low-Income  Africa  is  poorer  than  it  was  a 
generation  ago  In  1960.  And  though  the 
recent  good  news  Interrupts  the  trend  of 
chronic  economic  decline,  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  reverse  It.  Productivity  Is  stag- 
nant, commodity  prices  are  still  very  low, 
the  debt  burden  is  serious  and  growing,  and 
If  present  trends  continue  the  human  disas- 
ter of  1983-84  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  will  In- 
evitably return  to  haunt  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly  the  most  important  long-term  social 
and  economic  issue  confronting  Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa:  the  rampant  growth  of  popula- 
tion. For  many  countries  this  issue  Is  the 
numlier  one  problem  on  the  agenda. 

How  serious  is  this  issue?  What  are  the 
Implications  for  Africa's  economies,  for  the 
general  well  l>elng  of  your  people— thooe 
living  today  and  those  yet  to  come?  What 
can  be  done  to  deal  with  the  situation? 

Numl>ers  can  l>e  boring  but  let  me  try  to 
put  the  problem  Into  perspective.  First  of 
all,  let  me  emphasize  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  population  problem  In  Sub-Saharan 
Africa,  we  do  not  mean  there  are  now  too 
many  people  In  the  region.  In  most  parts  of 
the  region  there  are  not.  With  about  20  per- 
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cent  of  the  world's  cultivable  land  but  only 
about  9  percent  of  its  people,  density  Is  not 
the  problem  In  Sub-Saharan  Africa  either. 
The  problem  is  that  the  population  growth 
rate  is  explosively  high  in  relation  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  is.  In  a  word,  phenome- 
nal—the fastest  growth  rate  of  any  conti- 
nent in  history  In  relation  to  a  low  rate  of 
ODP  growth.  In  fact,  population  growth  has 
been  more  dynamic  than  the  economic  de- 
velopment. If  the  process  has  been  reversed. 
Africa  would  be  able  to  absorb  a  growing 
population  more  easily,  but  it  has  not. 

The  introduction  of  public  health  meas- 
ures and  vaccinations  has  reduced  death 
rates,  but  without  paraUel  efforts  to  reduce 
birth  rates,  overall  population  growth  has 
accelerated.  As  a  result,  Africa's  population 
is  now  expanding  at  about  3.1  percent  a 
year. 

If  this  growth  rate  continues,  population 
would  double  in  22  years,  quadruple  in  44 
years,  and  increase  eightfold  in  66  years. 

In  the  case  of  Sub-S&haran  Africa,  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  standard  popula- 
tion projections  of  the  Bank  are  quite  opti- 
mistic. For  example,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
move  from  high  fertility  to  replacement- 
level  fertility— which  took  about  a  century 
and  a  half  in  the  United  SUtes— wUl  be 
completed  within  a  much  shorter  time  space 
in  Africa,  perhaps  50  to  60  years. 

Even  if  we  take  these  assumptions  at  face 
value,  despite  their  optimism,  the  projec- 
tions are  frankly  frightening.  By  the  year 
2025— less  than  40  years  from  now— Kenya's 
population  will  be  four  times  the  size  it  was 
in  1980;  Nigeria's  and  Ghana's  will  have 
grown  more  than  threefold;  the  population 
of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  as  a  whole  will  have 
risen  from  about  460  million  to  1.3  billion. 
That  is.  one  thousand,  three  hundred  mil- 
lion. And  if  the  assumptions  are  less  opti- 
mistic—if fertility  falls  less  rapidly— then 
the  consequences  can  be  catastrophic. 

The  poor  economic  performance  of  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa  cannot  be  blamed  on  rapid 
population  growth  alone,  nor  will  slower 
population  growth  solve  all  its  economic 
problems.  External  economic  shocks,  as  well 
as  in  appropriate  domestic  policies,  have 
contributed  to  the  region's  economic  crisis. 
But  rapid  population  growth  is  creating 
severe  strains  in  some  countries  and. 
throughout  the  region  as  a  whole,  it  is  caus- 
ing a  decline  in  living  standards.  Thus  con- 
tinuing rapid  population  growth  is  a  central 
development  problem  and  the  absence,  until 
recently,  of  specific  national  plans  and  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  the  problem  has  aggra- 
vated it. 

Allow  me  to  elaborate  a  bit  on  Just  four 
reasons  why  rapid  population  growth  is  a 
major  development  problem. 

First.  It  aggravates  the  difficult  choice  be- 
tween higher  consumption  now  and  the  in- 
vestment needed  to  bring  higher  consiunp- 
Uon  in  the  future.  As  population  grows 
more  rapidly,  larger  Investments  are  needed 
just  to  maintain  current  levels  of  both  phys- 
ical and  human  capital— that  Is.  a  person's 
health,  education,  and  skills.  For  example, 
African  populations,  in  addition  to  growing 
rapidly,  are  young.  Children  less  than  15 
years  of  age  now  constitute  about  46  per- 
cent of  the  total  population,  compared  to  37 
percent  in  Asia  and  40  percent  in  Latin 
America;  children  under  5  years  of  age  make 
up  near^  19  percent  of  the  totaL 

Higher  fertility  countries  also  face  large 
taacreaea  in  their  labor  forces  and  the  pros- 
pect of  mounting  unemployment.  Between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  century,  industry 
and  agriculture  combined  will  be  able  to 
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absorb  only  about  half  of  the  projected  In- 
crease in  the  labor  force.  The  other  half  will 
either  have  to  subsist  on  marginal  land,  or 
be  Jobless. 

A  second  reason  why  population  growth  Is 
a  central  development  problem  Is  the 
Impact  on  the  health  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. Mothers  .  .  .  women  represent  a  seri- 
ously undervalued  potential  In  the  entire 
development  process.  Children,  of  course, 
represent  the  future  of  that  process. 

An  African  mother's  chance  of  Illness  or 
death  during  pregnancy  and  childbirth  are 
high.  Infant  and  maternal  mortality  is  also 
high  compared  to  other  developing  country 
regions.  The  reasons  are  associated  with 
poor  health  generally  and  the  shortage  of 
medical  facilities.  However,  the  mother's 
age  and  the  number  of  children  she  has  are 
also  important. 

Better  spacing  and  timing  of  births  and 
reduction  in  the  number  of  births  would 
help  reduce  these  risks  and  reduce  infant 
and  child  mortality  as  well.  In  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  infant  mortality  is  strongly  af- 
fected by  birth  spacing. 

Large  potential  health  gains  from  family 
planning,  now  better  understood  than  they 
were  20  years  ago,  provide  a  natural  appeal 
to  policy  makers  and  people.  Spacing  births 
by  two  years  or  more  would  alone  reduce 
infant  mortality  by  12-20  percent  in  much 
of  Africa. 

A  third  reason  why  rapid  population 
growth  is  a  central  development  Issue  is  the 
threat  it  poses  to  the  natural  resource  base. 
Throughout  the  continent,  natural  support 
systems  are  under  growing  strain.  In  coun- 
try after  country  sustainable-yield  thresh- 
olds of  forests  and  grasslands  are  being 
breached.  The  destruction  of  tree  cover  in 
Africa  represents  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
human  alterations  of  the  environment. 
Nearly  every  country  Is  affected.  One  conse- 
quence Is  the  severe  fuel  shortages  because 
of  declining  wood  resources.  In  Addis  Ababa 
the  price  of  Increasingly  scarce  wood  for 
fuel  has  risen  tenfold  during  the  1970s  and 
now  claims  up  to  20  percent  of  household 
Incomes.  Soil  erosion,  the  loss  of  soil  organic 
matter,  and  the  depletion  of  soli  nutrients 
are  diminishing  land  productivity  over 
much  of  Africa. 

Even  where  harvests  seem  to  belie  erosion 
problems,  soil  loss  can  be  serious.  Zimbabwe 
has  achieved  a  remarkable  recovery  from 
drought,  with  last  year's  harvest  estimated 
to  be  double  the  country's  requirements. 
Yet  the  country's  Natural  Resources  Board 
estimates  that  half  the  communal  land 
farmed  by  peasants  is  already  severely 
eroded.  By  early  in  the  next  century,  lands 
now  considered  good  may  be  unable  to 
produce  even  subsistence  yields.  In  E^thio- 
pla,  Kenya,  and  in  many  other  countries  the 
stroy  is  the  same. 

It  points  up  the  failure  of  Africa  to  mod- 
ernize agriculture  at  a  time  of  rapid  popula- 
tion growth.  According  to  an  FAD  study,  Af- 
rica's land  could  in  theory  support  several 
times  the  present  population  at  adequate 
nutritional  levels.  However,  that  would 
entail  substantial  migration  within  coun- 
tries and  across  borders.  It  would  also  re- 
quire investments  in  irrigation,  new  technol- 
ogy, and  assistance  to  small  farmers  on  a 
scale  that  is  unlikely  to  be  achieved  soon. 
Just  to  sustain  current  and  Inadequate 
standards  of  nutrition,  agricultural  produc- 
tion in  Africa  should  grow  at  a  sustained 
rate  above  3  percent  a  year  for  the  next  20 
years.  Improving  agricultural  policies  will 
help:  In  some  countries  that  rate  of  agricul- 
tural growth  is  not  impossible.  But  for  the 
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region  as  a  whole,  such  growth  is  unlikely. 
Only  a  few  countries— all  outside  Africa- 
have  achieved  growth  rates  In  agriculture 
above  3  percent  a  year  for  sustained  periods. 
Each  year,  Africa's  farmers  attempt  to 
feed  16  million  additional  people,  roughly  10 
times  the  annual  addition  of  North  America 
or  Europe.  And  they  must  attempt  to  do 
this  on  a  viilnerable  land  base.  But  whUe 
the  yields  of  wheat,  maize  and  rice  have 
risen  modestly,  the  yields  of  subsistence  sta- 
ples, including  sorghum  and  millet,  have 
been  stagnant  or  even  declining.  Food  pro- 
duction on  the  continent  has  increased  pri- 
marily by  expanding  the  cultivated  area— 
often  unto  steep  land  with  unstable  soils  or 
into  forests  whose  thin  soils  are  quickly  de- 
pleted after  a  few  seasons  of  plowing. 

Although  essentially  agrarian,  African 
countries  are  losing  the  ability  to  feed 
themselves.  In  1984.  approximately  140  mil- 
lion of  Its  546  million  people  were  fed  entire- 
ly with  grain  from  abroad. 

A  fourth  reason  why  rapid  population 
growth  is  an  economic  problem  has  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  It  is  creating  urban  eco- 
nomic and  social  difficulties  that  threaten 
to  become  unmanageable.  By  the  year  2000 
there  are  expected  to  be  more  than  60  cities 
in  Africa  with  populations  of  more  than  one 
million  people— In  contrast  to  only  one  in 
1950  In  the  continent.  Let  me  provide  a  few 
more  graphic  statistics  about  the  scale  of 
this  problem: 

Between  1960  and  1980,  the  populations  of 
Nairobi.  Dares-Salaam,  Lusaka,  Lagos,  and 
Kinshasa— to  name  a  few— Increased  more 
than  sevenfold.  Most  of  the  new  arrivals 
moved  Into  shanties.  In  1981,  Lusaka  had 
540,000  people,  250,000  of  them  in  squatter 
settlements  or  illegal  developments.  Three 
quarters  of  the  population  of  Bangui  are  es- 
timated to  live  in  spontaneous  settlements. 

This  unprecedented  rise  in  the  urban  pop)- 
ulation  poses  formidable  problems  of  man- 
agement even  to  maintain,  let  alone  im- 
prove, the  living  conditions  of  city  dwellers. 
In  summary,  excessively  rapid  population 
growth  strains  every  facet  of  a  developing 
society.  It  expands  the  labor  force  faster 
than  new  Jobs.  It  produces  burgeoning  cities 
and  rings  them  with  slums.  It  overstrains 
the  food  supply  and  the  natural  resource 
base  on  which  food  growing  depends.  It  ag- 
gravates illiteracy,  malnourishment  and 
poor  health  and  It  perpetuates  poverty. 

Even  in  a  vigorously  prosperous  environ- 
ment, dealing  with  such  intense  demograph- 
ic pressures  Is  difficult.  In  the  poor,  weak 
economies  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  the  task  is 
overwhelming. 
What  can  be  done?  What  Is  being  done? 
Fortunately,  at  least  on  the  surface,  the 
attitudes  of  Sub-Saharan  governments  are 
beginning  to  change.  Almost  40  govern- 
ments have  adopted  the  Kilimanjaro  Pro- 
gram of  Action  on  population.  It  called  on 
them  to  ensure  the  availability  of  family 
planning  services  to  all  couples  and  individ- 
uals, compared  with  the  mere  5  percent  who 
are  actually  utilizing  such  services  today. 

Most  governments  in  Africa  now  support 
slowing  population  growth,  either  to 
achieve  demographic  targets  or  for  health 
reasons.  But  the  sad  fact  remains  that 
health  programs  are  generally  weak.  Little 
effort  has  gone  Into  increasing  demand  for 
family  planning  and  the  existing  demand 
for  family  planning  information  has  hardly 
been  tapped.  Meanwhile,  there  Is  a  conspic- 
uous absence  of  firm  political  and  financial 
support  for  specific  programs,  especially  for 
programs  in  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture, 
Education.  Youth,  and  Recreation. 
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In  an  environment  where  the  idea  of  birth 
limitations  is  stUl  new,  governments  must 
take  the  lead  in  encouraging  provisions  of 
services.  In  the  private  sector  as  well  as  by 
government  Itself.  Equally  Important,  gov- 
ernments must  take  the  lead  in  promoting 
the  dissemination  of  Information  atmut 
family  planning  and  developing  a  social  con- 
sensus on  Its  legitimacy.  In  fact,  no  Inter- 
vention In  this  sensitive  area  Is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed unless  it  is  locally  designed  and  man- 
aged In  ways  which  fit  with  local  cultural 
values. 

At  the  same  time,  governments  need  to  de- 
liberately avoid  monopolizing  the  actual 
provisions  of  family  planning  services. 
Heavy  government  Involvement  in  deliver- 
ing those  services  is  likely  to  Impose  ex- 
tended demands  on  strained  administrative 
and  financial  resources.  Governments, 
therefore,  need  to  develop  a  distinct  African 
approach,  probably  involving  a  deliberate 
fostering  of  pluralism.  Local  governments, 
communities  and  private  sector  Initiatives  to 
extend  access  to  family  planning  services 
should  all  be  encouraged. 

It  should  note  here  the  significant  effort 
underway  by  the  Government  of  Zim- 
babwe—a leader  in  this  area  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa.  It  has  done  exceptionally  well  in  the 
relatively  short  period  since  Independence. 
More  than  one  quarter  of  married  women  in 
reproductive  age  In  Zimbabwe  are  using  a 
modem  method  of  contraception  (and  over 
two-thirds  of  mothers  have  knowledge  of 
oral  contraceptive).  Although  the  detailed 
resultf  of  the  1982  census  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. It  is  clear  that  the  fertility  rate  has  de- 
clined significantly  since  the  previous 
census  of  1969.  What  are  the  main  reasons 
for  the  success  In  Zimbabwe? 

First,  Increasing  female  education,  urban- 
ization, high  per  capital  Income  ($740)  by 
African  standards,  and  the  high  cost  of  rais- 
ing a  large  family  have  probably  Increased 
demand  for  family  planning.  Health  has 
also  Improved;  life  expectancy  at  birth  is 
now  about  56  years  and  the  infant  mortality 
rate  has  reportedly  fallen  significantly. 

Second,  and  most  importantly,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Zimbabwe  has  taken  leadership 
to  build  a  consensus  about  the  legitimacy  of 
family  planning.  It  has  frequently  expressed 
Its  concern  about  the  damage  done  by  rapid 
population  growth.  It  has  maintained  and 
strengthened  Its  programs  to  deliver  family 
planning  services  and  further  strengthening 
is  planned.  Unfortunately,  most  African 
governments  have  not  been  so  supportive  of 
family  planning.  Political  support  should  be 
continuous. 

The  cost  of  providing  family  planning  In 
Africa  is  not  great  in  absolute  terms,  but 
will  not  be  easily  met  by  domestic  resources 
alone.  Including  some  basic  maternal  and 
child  health  care,  the  cost  ranges  between 
$30  and  $50  a  year  per  active  user,  with  av- 
erage costs  falling  as  services  improve  and 
contraceptive  prevalence  rises  toward  30 
percent  of  couples  of  reproductive  age. 

A  long-nm  figure  of  $30  per  user  Implies 
about  $0.75  per  capita  spending  over  the 
population  as  a  whole,  assimiing  about  35 
percent  of  eligible  couples  use  family  plan- 
ning. On  health  services  as  a  whole,  African 
governments  now  spend  between  $3  and  $16 
per  capita.  In  this  context,  to  achieve  spend- 
ing of  $0.7S  per  caplU  specifically  on  family 
planning  within  the  next  decade  seems  a 
reasonable  goaL 

Simultaneously,  an  Increase  in  donor  as- 
slstance.  not  only  for  family  planning  but 
for  policy  planning,  data  collection  and 
analysis,  census  support,  and  training  is  nee- 
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essary  for  several  decades  in  Africa  If  family 
planning  Is  to  be  a  realistic  option. 

The  most  Important  single  step  that  any 
nation  can  take  to  reduce  lU  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  is  to  establish  a  framework— a 
national  plan— within  which  all  of  these 
measures— effective  public  information  pro- 
grams, dependable  deUvery  systems  for  con- 
traceptive techniques  and  services— can  be 
formulated,  and  against  which  progress  can 
be  evaluated. 

The  World  Bank  also  has  an  active  role  to 
play  In  helping  address  the  problem  of  rapid 
population  growth.  The  Bank  attaches 
major  importance  to  this  key  development 
issue  and  offers  its  support  in  four  ways: 

First,  by  helping  improve  understanding, 
through  its  economic  and  section  work  and 
through  policy  dialogue  with  member  coun- 
tries, of  the  consequences  for  development 
of  faster  or  slower  population  growth; 

Second,  by  helping  support  development 
strategies  that  naturally  build  demand  for 
smaller  families,  especially  by  improving 
womens'  opportunities  in  education  and 
Income  generation. 

Third,  by  helping  supply  safe,  effective, 
and  affordable  family  planning  and  other 
basic  health  services  focused  particularly  on 
the  poor  In  both  urban  and  rural  areas;  and 

Fourth,  by  responding  to  growing  demand 
for  family  planning  services,  especially  in 
urban  areas. 

Fifth,  by  supporting  the  activities  of 
NGOs  In  the  field  of  family  health. 

The  Bank  views  population  assistance  as  a 
top  priority  in  Africa.  Nevertheless,  the 
Bank  had  by  1982  committed  only  $35  mil- 
lion in  population  and  health  assistance  to 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  in  two  population 
projects  In  Kenya.  In  1983  and  1984,  the 
Bank,  however,  committed  more  than  $52 
million  to  health  projects  in  Senegal, 
Malawi.  Comoros.  Mali,  and  Botswana;  and 
by  early  1986,  the  Bank  had  committed  an 
additional  $71  million  in  population  and 
health  lending  in  Lesotho,  Nigeria,  Rwanda, 
and  Ivory  Coast  In  the  next  four  years,  the 
Bank  intends  to  begin  or  expend  project  In 
over  20  African  countries,  amount^  to 
roughly  $500  million. 

But  even  this  increased  level  of  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  World  Bank  will 
not  be  enough.  Given  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  the  increasing  requests  for  popula- 
tion assistance  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  much 
more  needs  to  be  done— by  the  Bank,  by  the 
African  countries  themselves,  and  by  the 
donor  community  genendly.  Africans,  public 
and  private  auUioritles  and  NOOs  must  sup- 
port and  in  fact  design  any  specific  interven- 
tions so  that  they  conform  to  local  cultural 
and  moral  values. 

The  entire  donor  community  must  help. 
And  Its  experience  has  shown  that  such 
services  cost  relatively  little.  If  more  donors 
and  bore  African  ootintries  were  each  to 
make  minimal  adjustments  in  their  budget 
aUocatlons.  the  resources  would  be  there  to 
make  such  services  available  to  more  people 
who  want  them  and  need  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  in  this  chamber 
today— African  parliamentarians  and  na- 
tional and  tntemattonal  ohrU  servants  such 
as  myaeU— occupy  positions  of  privileged. 
yet  erucdal.  public  trust  In  the  final  analy- 
sis our  oUlfatlon.  our  duty,  is  to  help  lift 
the  yoke  of  deinlTatlon  and  poverty  that 
ertps  tor  too  many  people  In  this  part  of  the 
world.  Bxoenlve  populatloo  growth  makes 
the  talk  tiatrendoua.  If  not  tanpoeslble. 

Let  ua  renew  our  oonmttment  to  work  to- 
gether to  deal  with  this  awesome  problem. 
It  is  of  human  origin  and  can  yield  to 
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human  remedy.  The  people  have  hope  but 
they  look  to  you  for  leadership  and  help. 
Let  us  work  together  to  provide  it 
Thank  you. 


WESTLANDS  WATER  DISTRICT 
AND  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  IN- 
TERIOR SETTLEMENT 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALiroRHiA 
IK  TBI  HOUSK  OP  REPRSSEHTATITCS 

Wednesday,  Anguat  6,  1986 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
address  a  matter  which  has  received  conaid- 
erabie  press  attention  and  comment  in  recent 
days.  This  matter  is  the  proposed  settlement 
of  litigation  which  is  perxling  before  the  Feder- 
al district  court  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Westlands  Water  Ostiict.  which  lies  within 
my  congressional  district. 

As  many  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
the  Senate,  will  no  doubt  recall,  an  agreenr>ent 
was  reached  during  the  consideration  and  for- 
mulation of  the  Continuing  Resolution  during 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress  which  as- 
sured congressional  oversight  of  any  settle- 
ment. The  provision  wnthin  tfwt  Act  required 
that  Congress,  prior  to  the  submission  of  the 
proposed  settlement  to  the  Court  have  the 
opportunity  to  full  review  the  settlement  for  30 
days.  A  tremendous  amount  of  negottaiion 
and  compromise  took  place  regarding  this 
provision,  and  I  believe  tfiat  we  are  now  up- 
holding tfie  position  of  Congress. 

In  particular,  the  proposed  setttement  which 
was  sent  to  Congress  on  Thursday,  July  24, 
1966.  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  DonakJ 
Hodel,  is  the  result  of  the  Court's  direction  to 
the  parlies  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  legal  de- 
putes and  prevent  further  lengttiy  court  pro- 
ceedings, which  are  costly  to  the  taxpayers, 
as  well  as  to  the  oVher  parties  in  such  law- 
suits. The  proposed  settlement  after  30  days 
before  Congress,  as  required  by  law,  must  be 
submitted  to,  reiewed  by,  and  approved  by  the 
Court  My  constituents  clearty  acted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  specific  directions  of  the  Court 
At  the  same  time,  Congress  does  have  the 
opportunity  to  fully  review  the  impact  and 
iritant  of  this  proposed  agreemerrt 

The  past  several  days  have  t>een  filled  with 
a  flurry  of  newspaper  articles  and  edtoriais 
concerning  the  pro(X)sed  settlement  as  well 
as  an  Intense  lobbying  campaign  against  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  settlement  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  tf>ese  press  accounts  and  the 
related  8taten)ents  have  either  distorted  or 
omitted  relevant  facts  as  to  the  background  of 
this  complicated  dispute,  the  legal  issues  in- 
volved,  the  applicable  law,  the  reaMies  of  Wi- 
gation,  and  the  proper  legal  process  in  which 
to  settle  such  disputes.  It  is  apparent  that 
many  have  misanterpreted  ttw  substance  of 
the  proposed  settlement  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  compeHed  to  set  the  record 
straight 

It  should  first  be  noted  that  this  proposed 
aettiement  is  only  a  reoommendation  to  the 
Court  to  resolve  the  pendkig  litigation.  It  stiii 
must  be  accepted  by  the  Court  after  addNiorv 
al  publR  input  is  aitowed  in  the  court  proceed- 
ings. After  the  determination  on  the  ultintate 
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aeniement  tnd  ttw  final  decree,  as  issued  by 
Itw  Court,  Congress  wrill  again  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  court  ruling,  just  lil(e  it 
would  on  any  other  court  case.  I  believe  it  is 
appropriate  for  Congress  to  review  such  set- 
tlements: however,  at  the  same  time.  I  believe 
it  to  be  inappropriate  to  interfere  in  the  judicial 
process  by  not  allowing  a  settlement  negotiat- 
ed between  two  parties  to  be  presented  to  a 
judge.  In  particular,  I  feel  that  such  legislative 
directives  raise  a  number  of  questions  regard- 
ing separation  of  powers.  It  is  unjust  to  man- 
date that  an  individual  be  prohibited  from  fol- 
lowing a  court  directive.  More  importantly, 
such  action  would  result  in  denying  an  individ- 
ual the  same  rights  that  are  availat)le  to  any 
American  citizen.  The  arguments  on  the  pro- 
posed settlement  should  be  on  the  merits  of 
this  settlement,  which  I  believe  are  sound  for 
U.S.  taxpayers.  But.  consideration  of  tfvs  case 
should  also  be  on  the  ments  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, and  the  rights  of  American  citizens  to 
use  ihe  system  of  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween tfie  branches  of  goverrmient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tt)e  proposed  settlement  which 
resolves  this  complex  litigatKKi  is  actually 
quite  straightforward,  and  more  importantly  is 
a  benefit  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  not  the  boon- 
doggle, as  sonra  proclaim  it  to  be.  The  pro- 
posed settlement  contains  the  following  six 
major  terms: 

The  United  States  wouM  agree  to  perform 
the  water  service  contract  tfiat  It  has  had  with 
Westlands  since  1963.  a  contract  whose  valkl- 
ity  has  not  been  challenged.  This  contract  has 
been  approved  by  the  President  by  Congress, 
and  by  the  Court  This  contract  requires  the 
United  States  to  deliver  900,000  aae-feet  of 
firm  water  supply  at  a  rate  of  $7.50  per  acre- 
foot  plus  the  additional  drainage  service 
char^ge  of  50  cents  per  acre-foot 

The  Interior  Department  subject  to  all  re- 
quirements of  ttie  law,  wouki  agree  to  negoti- 
ate a  contract  with  an  improvement  district 
created  within  Westlands,  as  alk>wed  by  the 
Reclamation  Reform  Act.  This  contract  will  ad- 
dress one  of  tt>e  issues  irKluded  in  ttie  lawsuit 
and  requires  that  250,000  acre-feet  of  water 
supply  t>e  pakj  for  at  the  current  cost  of  serv- 
ice rate.  This  provision  in  the  settlement  will 
result  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  recovering  both 
capital  as  welt  as  operatkxi  arvj  mainterurx^ 
costs.  As  a  result  of  this  provision  in  the  sette- 
ment  Westlands  agreed  to  drop  its  claim 
within  their  countersuit  that  It  has  a  contrac- 
tual right  to  Vnis  water  at  ttie  tower  fixed  pnce 
wittwi  the  1983  contract. 

The  method  provided  for  in  the  1963  con- 
tact for  repaying  Federal  costs  for  buikJing 
the  San  Luis  Drain,  namely,  ttie  50  cents  per 
•cre-feet  drainage  service  ctiarge  pakl  on  all 
water  delivered  woukl  continue,  despite  ttie 
fact  that  ttie  United  States  has  not  provided 
•uch  servKes.  This  method  of  repayment  was 
approved  in  1963  by  Presklent  Kennedy,  and 
Secretary  of  Interior  Udall.  Ttie  Department  of 
kitertor  Solicitor  in  mid  1978,  however,  sud- 
denly reversed  Interior's  tong  standing  polkry 
and  legal  position  on  repayment  ttws,  cfiang- 
ing  a  15-year  polkry.  The  settlement  reaffirms 
ttie  previous  k>ng8tanding  polKry. 

As  a  resuti  of  ttie  proposed  settlement 
Westlands  wiN  immediatety  create  a  $100  mil- 
Ion  fund  to  cost  stiare  In  future  drainage  facili- 
ties if  they  are  buitt  In  additwn,  the  district  is 
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required  to  put  $5  millk>n  annually  into  this 
fund.  More  signifH:antly,  the  proposed  settle- 
ment in  no  way  obligates  the  U.S.  to  buikl 
drainage  facilities.  The  settlement  only  re- 
quires ttie  Department  of  the  Interior  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  such  drainage  facilities. 

The  proposed  settlement  defines  Westlands 
contractual  obligatkin  (which  arose  well  before 
ttie  enactment  of  the  Reclamation  Reform  Act 
of  1982)  to  fulfill  its  financial  obligattons  to  ttie 
United  States  on  moneys  spent  on  the  San 
Luis  Unit  authorized  by  Congress  in  1977.  The 
settlement  requires  Westlands  to  repay  this 
expenditure  over  a  20-year  period,  rather  than 
the  traditional  40-year  repayment  period  for 
facilities  of  this  type. 

Although  I  have  provkled  a  review  of  the 
major  provisions  of  ttie  settlement  I  also 
woukj  like  to  clarify  and  correct  ttie  incorrect 
statements  that  have  been  made  on  the  set- 
tlement and  assure  that  the  record  is  set 
straight  Opponents  of  the  settlement  have 
maintained  that  ttie  proposal  is  a  bad  bargin 
for  the  U.S.  Treasury,  taxpayers,  water  and 
power  users.  This  is  a  complete  misrepresen- 
tatkxi  of  the  facts  on  the  settlement  and 
nothing  couW  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  Interior  Secretary  has  released  eco- 
nomic data  clearly  indk^ting  that  ttie  U.S. 
Treasury  t)enefits  by  hundreds  of  millkjns  of 
dollars  through  the  adoptkjn  of  the  proposed 
settlement.  In  particular,  the  settlement  will 
produce  more  revenue  for  the  Treasury  than 
woukJ  be  generated  if  the  Court  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  every  pro- 
viskm  in  the  pending  litigatran.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  settlement  results  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  selling  water  at  the  full 
cost  of  servKe,  ttierefore  assuring  the  Treas- 
ury not  only  of  receiving  all  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  associated  with  the  San 
Luis  Unit  but  also  Increased  and  accelerated 
recovery  of  capital  costs.  It  is  ttie  result  of  the 
proposed  settlement  ttiat  ttie  finank:al  benefit 
has  been  achieved. 

Ttie  other  benefits  whkih  favor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  include  the  requirement  that 
Westlands  give  up  its  contractual  right  to 
water  at  $7.50  per  acre-foot,  and  as  a  result, 
pay  the  cost  of  senwce  (now  $16.07)  for  such 
water.  Westlands  also  surrendered  any  daim 
to  an  additional  water  supply  at  ttie  1 963  con- 
tract rate.  As  outlined  in  the  six  major  provi- 
sk}ns,  Westlands  is  committed  to  cost  sharing 
for  future  drainage  facilities.  This  commitment 
was  made  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
legal,  tending  obligatk>n  for  Interior  to  build 
any  additk>nal  drainage  facilities.  Furthermore, 
the  settlement  requires  Westlands  to  pay  full 
operatkjn  and  maintenance  costs,  if  any  drain- 
age facilities  are  eventually  constructed.  Most 
Importantly  to  ttie  taxpayer,  after  long  and  te- 
dkius  negotiatk>ns.  Westlands  will  be  required 
to  continue  to  pay  the  drainage  servKe  charge 
even  ttiough  the  San  Luis  Drain  is  useless 
and  ttie  United  States  is  not  supplying  West- 
lands  with  any  drainage  service  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view,  ttie  proposed  set- 
tlement is  an  excellent  deal  for  the  United 
States.  If  ttiere  Is  any  objection,  it  should  be 
from  the  farmers  who  have  pakl  for  drainage 
servk:e  ttiat  no  longer  exists.  Ttie  Department 
of  ttie  Interior  has  failed  to  provkje  such  drain- 
age facilities,  and  most  recently,  prohibited  the 
use  of  ttie  existing  facilities  wittiout  provkling 
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any  drainage  alternative.  Unfortunately,  you  do 
not  hear  the  opponents  of  this  proposal  citing 
these  facts. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  ttiat  nettling 
in  the  proposed  settlement  would  vtolate  ttie 
Reclamatwn  Reform  Act.  The  facts  are  that 
the  settlement  fully  conforms  with  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  this  act.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  was  a  conferee  during  the  for- 
mulatkm  of  this  law.  I  can  report  to  you  ttiat 
as  the  law  Intended,  those  persons  who  will 
receive  new  benefits,  will  now  be  compelled 
to  come  under  the  Reclamatkm  Reform  Act 
wtien  they  receive  such  t>enefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  also  been  contended 
ttiat  ttie  proposed  settlement  wouhj  shift  ttie 
payment  of  drainage  costs  to  ottier  water  and 
power  users  within  the  State  of  California.  I 
can  fully  assure  my  colleagues  ttiat  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  classifrcatkin  of  a  project  facility 
as  a  major  project  feature  or  ottierwise  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  wtw  bears  the 
burden  of  paying  for  it  Ttie  features  ttiat 
serve  irrigatk>n  are  pakl  for  by  irrigatkxi  users 
¥»ho  benefit  by  them.  Therefore,  Central  Valley 
Project  facilities  whk;h  benefit  all  water  users, 
such  as  Shasta  Dam,  are  repaid  by  all  users. 
Those  facilities  that  benefit  only  a  portkw  of 
CVP  water  users  are  repakj  by  those  users 
alone.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  San  Luis 
Unit  within  the  CVP  (whk*  includes  Westlands 
Water  Distrnt,  as  well  as  other  inigatran  dis- 
tricts) has  one  of  the  highest  water  rates  in 
the  Central  Valley  Project.  These  facilities  are 
costly,  and  include  the  cost  of  the  San  Luis 
Drain.  However,  they  only  benefit  those  dis- 
tricts within  the  San  Luis  Unit  and  must  be 
pakl  for  exclusively  by  those  districts.  Under 
k>ng  established  reclamatk>n  law,  the  costs  of 
those  facilities  can  only  be  shifted  to  other 
water  or  power  users  only  if  ttie  users  in  the 
San  Luis  Unit  do  not  have  the  ability  to  repay 
such  costs.  Without  a  doubt  this  scenario  will 
not  occur.  Westlands  has  the  ample  repay- 
ment ability  and  is  able  to  cover  all  costs  as- 
signed to  it 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  expressed  their  partk:ular  corv 
cem  that  the  proposed  settlement  woukJ 
result  in  provkJIng  for  preferential  treatment  to 
the  Westlands  Water  District  for  theallocatkjn 
of  additwnal  CVP  project  (water.  Again,  this  is 
not  true.  Ttie  proposed  settlement  does  not 
recognize  any  additkmal  water  right  for  West- 
lands.  Consistent  with  law  and  prevailing 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  water  marketing  polk:y. 
the  settlement  only  acknowledges  that  ttie 
Bureau  may  negotiate  for  additwnal  water 
service  at  full  cost  of  service  rates,  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  woukJ  for  any  other 
water  district. 

Recently,  newspaper  editorials  critkazing  the 
settlement  were  circulated  to  House  Mem- 
bers. I  think  it  is  important  that  we  recognize 
that  there  are  two  skies  to  this  story.  I  believe 
my  comments  will  clarify  the  proviskxis  of  ttie 
settlement.  However,  I  would  also  like  to  pro- 
vide the  response  to  those  editorials  for  your 
additional  informatk>n,  and  have  ttiem  reprint- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Finally,  as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
agree,  a  settlement  by  its  very  nature  cannot 
be  an  all  or  nothing  propositkjn.  If  eittier  sMe 
received  all  that  they  wanted,  there  wouM  be 
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little  incentive  to  reach  an  agreement.  Such  is 
the  case  with  this  litigatkin.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  Westlands  will  get  all  ttiat  they 
want  through  this  settlement,  but  both  parties 
will  receive  far  more  than  they  would  if  the  liti- 
gatkm  continued.  The  settlement  is  a  good 
deal  for  all  concerned,  and  it  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

Wkstlamss  Water  District 
Fresno,  California,  August  2. 1986. 
Editor, 

The  Washington  Post, 
1150  ISth  SL  N.  W., 
Washington,  DC  20006. 

Sir:  Your  editorial  "Carrying  Water" 
(July  30,  1986),  simply  doesn't  hold  water.  It 
ignores  a  numt>er  of  salient  facts,  and  even 
contradicts  Itself.  It's  small  wonder  your 
conclusions  are  so  far  off  base. 

You  acknowledge,  correctly,  In  the  first 
paragraph  that  Westlands  "was  long  ago 
given  the  right  to  buy  900.000  acre-feet  of 
federal  water  a  year  at  a  low  price."  More- 
over, the  validity  of  that  1963  water  con- 
tract tias  never  been  disputed  In  this  litiga- 
tion. 

In  view  of  this  long-standing  contractual 
right,  how  can  you  logically  complain  that 
the  proposed  settlement  would  require 
Westlands  to  pay  "a  higher  price  only  for 
the  rest"  of  its  water?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
ttiis  issue  had  to  t>e  settled  in  a  lengthy  and 
costly  court  trial,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
Westlands  would  pay  that  same  "low"  price 
for  all  Its  water.  This  leads  to  a  second  falla- 
cy in  your  editorial. 

Westlands  did  not  simply  expand  and 
'claim"  the  right  to  buy  additional  water  at 
the  same  price  of  $7.50  per  acre-foot  plus  50- 
cents  for  drainage  service.  In  1964.  former 
Assistant  Interior  Secretary  Kenneth 
Holum,  In  a  memorandum  approved  by  then 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall.  proposed  that 
Westlands,  which  consisted  of  atwut  400,000 
acres,  merge  with  an  adjoining  district,  the 
200.000-acre  Westplains  Water  Storage  Dis- 
trict. This  memorandum  liecame  the  blue- 
print for  actions  by  both  Westlands  and  In- 
terior over  a  14-year  period,  from  1964  to 
1978. 

The  Holum  memorandum  said  that  If  the 
two  districts  merged  and  took  over  the  costs 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  Pleasant 
Valley  Pumping  Plant  and  Canal,  the 
United  States  would  commit  the  remaining 
yield  of  the  San  Luis  Unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project  to  serve  the  former  West- 
plains  area  and  provide  that  additional 
water  at  the  same  price  charged  in  the  1963 
contract. 

The  two  districts  were  merged  In  1965,  the 
United  States  proceeded  to  build  water  dis- 
tribution facilities  throughout  the  600,000- 
acre  area  and  deliver  water  on  those  terms. 
Landowners  with  holdings  in  excess  of  the 
federal  acreage  limitations  entered  into 
formal  contracts  with  the  United  States  to 
sell  their  excess  acreage  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  in  return  for  the  right  to 
use  project  water.  However,  the  terms  of 
the  Holum  memorandum  were  never  for- 
malized In  a  specific  contract. 

In  1978,  the  United  SUtes  for  the  first 
time  repudiated  the  commitments  of  the 
Holum  memorandum  and  t>egan  to  demand 
tUgher  prices  for  water  based  on  two  novel 
legal  theories  by  the  Interior  Solicitor  at 
tliat  time,  Leo  Krulltz:  First,  he  said  that 
only  the  area  designated  on  a  map  attached 
to  the  1955  feasibility  report  on  the  San 
Luis  Unit  could  receive  project  water,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  1962  definite  plan 
report  and  the  1963  contract  provided  other- 
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wise,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  itself  had  constructed  water  distribu- 
tion facilities,  delivered  water  and  entered 
into  excess  land  contracts  throughout  the 
larger  area.  (The  156,000  acres  Krulltz 
would  have  eliminated  Is  not  the  former 
Westplains  area;  it  consisted  of  land  along 
the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  West- 
lands.) 

Second.  Krulltz  said  ttiat  the  method  of 
repaying  the  costs  of  the  San  Luis  Drain 
was  not  valid,  despite  the  fact  that  it  had 
lieen  approved  by  his  predecessors.  (It  was 
not  a  matter  of  whether  Westlands  repaid 
Its  share  of  Drain  costs,  but  only  hoto. )  Con- 
sequently, Interior  took  the  position  that 
the  1063  contract,  while  valid,  could  not  be 
implemented  until  it  was  amended  in  these 
two  respects,  and  demanded  a  higher  price 
for  all  the  water  delivered  to  Westlands. 
Where  was  the  "fairness"  in  all  this?  Need- 
less to  say.  these  actions  led  to  litigation, 
commencing  in  1979. 

It's  easy  to  sneer  at  a  price  of  $7.50  per 
acre-foot,  but  it's  a  fact  that  this  is  among 
the  half  dozen  highest  agricultural  water 
rates  in  the  entire  Central  Valley  Project.  A 
handful  of  contracts  have  a  price  of  $8.10. 
By  way  of  contrast,  the  Contra  CosU  Water 
District  pays  only  50-cents  to  $2.00  for  its 
agricultural  water.  (Some  220  CVP  contracts 
covering  nearly  5.5  million  acre-feet  specify 
rates  of  $3.50  or  less.) 

Furthermore,  Westlands  has  accounted 
for  lietter  than  90  percent  of  the  total  cap- 
ital repayment  of  the  entire  CVP  ($36  mil- 
lion out  of  $39  million)  as  of  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  even  though  Westlands  re- 
ceives only  25  percent  of  the  CVP  water. 
Again  by  way  of  contrast,  the  Contra  CosU 
Water  district  has  accumulated  a  capital  re- 
payment deficit  of  more  than  $750,000  and 
Is  adding  to  that  deficit  at  the  rate  of  $5.32 
on  each  acre-foot  it  receives.  Would  you  like 
to  comment  on  the  "fairness"  of  this  situa- 
tion? 

In  regard  to  application  of  the  1982  Recla- 
mation Reform  Act,  your  editorial  fails  to 
distinguish  l)etween  future  or  renegotiated 
water  contracts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  set- 
tlement of  disputes  over  existing  contracts, 
on  the  other.  The  1982  Act  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  new  pricing  requirements  do 
not  apply  to  existing  contracts.  This  isn't 
language  Invented  by  Westlands,  this  was 
the  collective  judgment  of  Congress.  Isn't  it 
a  little  unfair  for  you  to  insinuate  that  the 
proposed  settlement,  by  some  convoluted 
reasoning,  is  a  new  contract?  Or  have  you 
adopted  the  rationale  of  some  of  Westland's 
critics  ttiat  regardless  of  the  facts,  the  law 
and  "fairness,"  a  way  must  be  found  to 
punish  Westlands  for  its  alleged  misdeeds? 

You  may  l>e  interested  to  know  that  some 
120  farmers  and  landowners  in  Westlands 
already  have  made  individual  elections  to 
liecome  subject  to  the  acreage  and  pricing 
provisions  of  the  1982  Act.  This  means  that 
more  than  90,000  acres  are  subject  to  the 
liigher  prices  required  by  that  law,  includ- 
ing alwut  9,000  acres  for  which  the  sulisldy 
Is  removed  by  the  "full  cost"  formula.  We 
expect,  tiased  on  our  contracts  with  farmers, 
ttiat  70  percent  of  the  District  will  be  sut>- 
ject  to  the  1982  Act  within  the  next  year. 
Ttiis  would  mean  that  about  a  third  of  the 
900,000  acre-feet  of  1963  contract  water 
would  l>e  subject  to  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover 
full  operation  and  maintenance  costs. 

Speaking  of  fairness.  Congress  in  1982  also 
decided  that  the  "large  commercial  users" 
who  you  feel  do  not  need  or  deserve  a  subsi- 
dy, should  tie  treated  the  same  as  others; 
tliat  Is,  ttiat  they  are  entitled  to  the  sutisldy 
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on  water  for  the  first  900  (In  some  cases. 
320)  acres.  Bear  in  mind  ttiat  the  UJ3.  Su- 
preme Court,  In  its  landmark  decision  on 
the  constitutionality  of  acreage  limitations, 
justified  acreage  llmiUtions  because  of  the 
sutisldy. 

Your  editorial  also  makes  the  sweeplnc 
generalization  that  "among  agricultural 
water  users  particularly,  a  lot  of  water  is 
also  wasted. "  We  can  agree  tills  is  the  case 
in  specific  instances,  but  we  resent  the  im- 
plication this  Is  the  case  in  Westlands.  For 
your  information,  the  average  irrigation  ef- 
ficiency (a  comparison  of  the  amount  of 
water  required  by  the  crops  with  the 
amount  applied)  ranges  from  80  to  88  per- 
cent in  Westlands,  depending  upon  the  va- 
garies of  weather.  This  is  considerably 
above  the  50  to  70  percent  considered 
normal  for  agriculture. 

Finally,  is  it  really  "fair"  to  complain  that 
the  proposed  settlement  does  not  address 
specific  solutions  to  the  drainage  problems? 
If  you  had  done  your  homework,  you  would 
know  tliat  there  are  no  ready-made  answers, 
but  lioth  Westlands  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment, as  well  as  other  agencies,  are  de- 
voting an  immense  amount  of  time,  effort 
and  money  to  find  solutions  which  are  both 
environmentally  acceptable  and  economical- 
ly feasible.  Since  there  are  no  pat  answers, 
how  can  the  subject  tie  addressed  in  the  pro- 
posed settlement? 

By  asking  a  few  simple  questions  you  also 
would  have  learned  that  in  addition  to  the 
$5  million  per  year  contribution  to  the  trust 
fund  for  upfront  cost-sharing  for  any  future 
federal  drainage  projects.  Westlands  is  de- 
veloping its  own  $6.6  million  program  to 
construct  and  operate  prototype  facilities 
for  drainage  water  treatment  and  disposal. 

We  would  have  preferred  to  give  you  all 
this  information  liefore  you  published  your 
editorial.  We  hope,  in  all  fairness,  that  you 
wUl  give  us  an  optiortunity  to  discuss  your 
questions  and  concerns  liefore  you  do  any 
further  editorializing. 
Sincerely, 

Jerald  R.  Butchkrt, 

Manager. 


SAVED  BY  THE  BELT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICRIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiera  is  no 
doubt  ttiat  increased  use  of  seattielts  t>y  ttie 
driving  publk:  has  prevented  ttiousands  of  fa- 
talities and  injuries  on  cxir  Natnn's  highways. 
The  rate  of  highway  fatalities  per  ICX)  million 
vehicle  miles  traveled  appears  to  tie  ttie 
kiwest  in  history.  Had  highway  deattis  oc- 
curred in  1985  at  the  rate  as  in  1966.  wtien 
ttie  U.S.  Department  of  Transportatkm  was 
established,  more  ttian  97,000  lives  woukl 
have  been  kist  in  1985,  instead  of  ttie  esti- 
mated 43.800. 

A  signifnant  factor  contributing  to  reducing 
higtiway  deattis  and  injuries  is  increased  seat- 
Ijelt  use.  More  people  are  tmckling  up  ttian 
ever  before.  This  is  because  of  a  growing 
put>lk:  awareness  of  the  benefits  of  seattMlt 
use  and  the  fact  ttiat  26  States,  plus  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columtiia,  have  passed  mandatory 
seattiett  use  laws. 
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The  State  of  Michigan  approved  a  mandato- 
ry seatbelt  law  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  As  a 
result,  more  Michigan  citizens  are  wearing 
sealbeits  and  fewer  people  are  dying  on  roads 
and  highways.  Because  of  the  success  of 
Mtehigan's  seatbett  use  program,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  initiated  a  "Saved  by  the  Belt" 
contest  to  encourage  individuals  saved  by 
seatbelts  to  let  the  public  know  the  drcum- 
stwwes  at  how  seatbelts  have  saved  their 
Hves.  The  live  most  inspiring  of  these  ac- 
counts were  published  in  the  July  28  edition  of 
the  Free  Press.  In  fact  the  Free  Press  in- 
cludes a  "saved  by  the  belt"  story  submitted 
by  orw  of  my  constituents,  David  Shrewsbury, 
of  Trenton.  Ml,  who— because  he  was  wearing 
seatt>elts— lived  through  a  collision  wt>ere  his 
vehicte  was  rear-ended  by  another  car  travel- 
ing over  100  mites  per  hour.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  these  revealing  accounts 
and  to  consider  the  critical  need  to  "buckle 
up"  and  to  encourage  others  to  do  the  same. 
OmATirtn.  Talb  or  Simviv/u.— For  Makt, 
"Satbd  bt  tbx  Belt"  RxPREScins  Advick 
TrbtLivbBt 
"Saved  by  the  belt." 

The  phrase  has  t>een  used  so  many  times 
tor  traffic  safety  campaigns  that  some 
people  iKlleve  It  is  worn  out. 

No  doubt  It's  a  tired  line  to  the  56  percent 
of  Mlchisanders  who  refuse  to  buckle  up. 

But  for  the  103  people  who  sent  seat  l>elt 
stories  to  our  "Saved  by  the  Belt"  contest 
this  month,  those  words  are  anything  but 
trite.  Instead,  the  words  have  taken  on  an 
unforgettably  visceral  meaning,  tinged  with 
remembered  fear,  shock,  and  eventual  relief. 
after  the  letter  writers  were  saved  from 
death  or  serious  Injury  Is  some  truly  horren- 
dous traffic  accidents. 

In  each  case,  writers  gained  life-long  re- 
spect for  seat  t>elts— and  In  many  cases,  life- 
long memories  of  others  Involved  who 
weren't  wearing  belts,  and  weren't  so  lucky. 
This  month  marks  the  one-year  anniversa- 
ry of  Michigan's  seat-tielt  law,  a  fitting  time 
to  approach  those  who  continue  to  Ignore  it. 
not  with  cold  statistics  or  safety  cliches,  but 
with  real-life  experiences  of  readers  across 
the  state.  Here's  hoping  their  words  will  In- 
spire all  of  us  to  drive  safely  and  to  buckle 
up  kids,  companions  and  ourselves. 

It  was  a  tough  job  choosing  the  t>est  from 
among  so  many  gripping  tales,  many  with 
police  reports,  news  stories  and  dramatic 
photos  attached.  My  cojudge  was  Connie 
Soma,  executive  director  of  the  Lansing- 
baaed  Michigan  CoaUUon  for  Safety  Belt 
Use.  which  led  the  drive  for  passage  of 
Michigan's  seat-belt  law. 

Soma's  group  is  awarding  $100  to  the  flrst- 
plaoe  winner,  $60  to  second-place.  The  Free 
Press  Is  providing  third,  fourth,  and  fifth- 
place  plaques.  And  we're  mailing  to  every 
entrant  a  "Saved  by  the  Belt"  certificate 
signed  by  Secretary  of  SUte  Richard 
Austin. 

Did  Austin  really  sit  down  and  sign  aU 
thoae  certificates?  "Oh.  yes  I  did. "  he  told 
me  last  week,  adding.  "I  don't  send  this  type 
of  thing  over  to  the  signature  machine.  I 
take  it  very  seriously.  I've  l>elleved  in  t>elts 
as  long  as  I've  t>een  in  office.  It's  just  what 
you  do  In  an  airplane.  Why  not  In  your 
car?" 

Why  not.  Indeed?  The  following  winning 
stories,  edited  for  space  and  clarity,  answer 
the  question  weU. 
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msmacB 
Janice  Davles.  36.  Utlca 
Buckling  up  In  our  household  la  automat- 
ic. We  hope  that  by  this  testimony.  It  be- 
comes so  in  yours. 

On  a  siuiny  autumn  day.  Oct  2.  I  had 
worked  In  the  morning  and  picked  up  Mat- 
thew, age  5V4.  from  kindergarten.  Matthew 
kept  undoing  his  seat  belt  so  that  he  could 
stand  up  l>ehlnd  me  and  talk  from  the  l>ack 
seat  as  we  drove  to  a  friend's  home  to  drop 
off  a  basket  At  our  stop,  the  lady  gave  Mat- 
thew a  small  bag  of  cookies.  We  set  off  for 
home  to  get  our  lunch,  both  wearing  seat 
belts.  Matthew  was  now  sitting  quietly, 
munching  away. 

I  was  driving  my  first  new  car.  which  I'd 
received  for  my  birthday  the  previous 
spring.  A  mile  from  home.  I  entered  an 
intersection.  I  had  a  green  light  but  slowed 
down  a  bit.  so  I  must  have  been  traveling  35 
or  40  miles  an  hour.  Out  of  the  comer  of  my 
eye.  I  saw  a  car  picking  up  speed  and  coming 
right  at  me.  I  tried  to  hit  the  brakes,  but  I 
don't  know  if  I  ever  did.  I  rememl>er  think- 
ing, "Oh.  no!  This  can't  be  happening  to 
me!"  I  never  lost  consciousness,  but  the  next 
thing  I  rememt>er  was  looking  out  the  shat- 
tered windshield  with  the  hood  of  our  car 
right  up  against  it 

Matthew  was  screaming.  My  door 
wouldn't  work,  so  I  crawled  across  to  the 
passenger  side  and  we  managed  to  get  out 
We  sat  down  In  the  dirt  on  the  curb  and  I 
checked  Matthew  over  no  blood  and  noth- 
ing ot>vlously  broken,  but  a  very  hysterical 
chUd. 

Matthew  was  cryUg  and  pointing  to  our 
car.  saying.  'Mommy,  it's  all  broken."  The 
Impact  had  moved  the  entire  engine  over  to 
the  passenger  side.  The  back  end  was 
smashed  up  where  we  were  hit  a  second 
time.  Even  the  roof  above  my  seat  was 
dented  in. 

Within  minutes  a  police  car  and  ambu- 
lance arrived.  I  watched  a  paramedic  look 
Into  the  other  car.  When  he  opened  the 
door.  Matthew  and  I  could  see  a  white- 
haired  lady  lying  on  the  floor.  She  was 
taken  to  Crittenton  Hospital  in  Rochester 
and  died  shortly  afterward.  She  had  not 
been  wearing  a  seat  belt. 

The  paramedics  came  over  to  us  next.  My 
left  arm  was  sore  but  moving.  There  was  a 
raw,  red  mark  on  Matthews  stomach  where 
the  seat  belt  had  held  him.  I  had  raw  marks 
on  my  neck  and  across  tx>th  hips,  and  a  bit 
of  a  shiner  in  the  comer  of  my  left  eye- 
Matthew  said  he  remembered  seeing  me  fly 
forward  and  Just  catch  the  edge  of  the  rear- 
view  mirror. 

I'd  had  a  coffee  cup  sitting  on  the  floor. 
We  later  found  it  jammed  up  under  the 
dash.  My  husband  had  to  pry  it  out  but  it 
came  free  in  one  piece. 

If  that  had  been  Matthew  or  me.  I  don't 
believe  we  would've  come  out  In  one  piece. 
My  husband  and  I  thank  Ood  and  believe 
that  without  seat  belU  my  accident  would 
have  resulted  in  death  or  very  serious  inju- 
ries to  Matthew  or  myself. 

SBCONI)  PLACS 

David  Shrewsbury.  23,  Trenton 
On  April  2,  whUe  traveling  near  Wyan- 
dotte. I  was  hit  in  the  rear  by  a  car  traveling 
alwut  100  m.p.h.  (verified  by  police). 

I  heard  the  crash  and  realized  I  had  l)een 
hit.  My  car.  which  was  so  new  I  hadn't  even 
gotten  the  payment  book  for  it,  began  to 
spin  and  left  the  ground.  I  was  buckled  up. 
so  I  gripped  the  steering  wheel  and  held  on. 
Witnesses  said  I  was  four  to  five  feet  off 
the  ground,  flipping  end  over  end.  The  car 


came  down  on  the  top.  still  spinning  and 
sliding. 

About  a  block  from  the  Initial  impact,  it 
hit  the  curb  and  t>egan  flipping  over  again, 
coming  down  this  time  on  the  grass  and 
across  the  sidewalk. 

I  opened  my  eyes  to  see  all  the  glass  shat- 
tered, the  dash  collapsed  and  my  space  very 
restricted.  I  unbuckled  my  seat  belt  and 
forced  the  driver's  door  open  with  my  shoul- 
der. I  fell  out  face  down,  trying  to  get  away 
in  case  there  was  an  explosion. 

People  who  had  gathered  advised  me  not 
to  move.  The  police  took  a  report,  then  I 
was  taken  by  ambulance  to  Riverside  Hospi- 
tal in  Trenton,  where  I  was  treated  for  a 
concussion,  minor  cuts  and  bruises,  and  re- 
leased. The  next  day,  the  doctors  deter- 
mined that  I  had  neck,  back  and  wrist  inju- 
ries for  which  I  am  still  being  treated,  and  I 
expect  to  fully  recover. 

My  new  car  was  totaled.  Had  I  not  been 
wearing  my  safety  belt,  there  Is  little  doubt 
it  would  have  been  a  fatal  accident  It's  a 
goodlawl 

TRIRI)  PLACK 

Kristin  Long.  17.  Midland 

On  March  8. 1  swerved  to  miss  a  car  which 
stopped  suddenly  in  front  of  me.  I  hit  the 
curb,  lost  control  of  my  dad's  car  and  hit  an- 
other vehicle  head-on. 

At  first,  I  didn't  know  what  was  going  on. 
I  thought  I  was  bleeding,  because  I  could 
feel  liquid  running  down  my  face.  The 
"blood"  turned  out  to  be  tears.  I  can  hardly 
recall  what  went  on,  but  I  figured  that 
people  in  the  other  car  must  have  t>een  hurt 
badly. 

(In  fact,  the  other  car  held  two  other 
teenagers,  l>oth  wearing  seat  t>elt8.  Both 
walked  away  from  the  accident.) 

Several  witnesses  stopped  to  help  us. 
Soon,  the  police  and  an  ambulance  arrived. 
On  the  way  to  the  hospital,  a  paramedic 
said  the  only  reason  I  wasn't  dead  was  the 
seat  t>elt  I  had  l>een  wearing. 

Doctors  found  no  serious  Injuries,  so  I  was 
released  from  the  hospital.  For  several  days, 
every  l)one  in  my  body  hurt,  and  the  same 
message  kept  coming  back  to  me— if  my  par- 
ente  hadn't  been  kind  of  fanatical  about 
seat  l)elt8.  1  probably  wouldn't  have  worn 
them. 

My  parents  come  up  with  some  pretty 
strange  ideas  sometimes  .  .  .  but  I  know 
that  their  Insistence  on  seat  belts  saved  my 
life. 

POnVTH  PLACK 

Miriam  Duffy.  37,  Romulus 

Several  weeks  l)efore  the  state  law  went 
Into  effect,  my  husband.  Joseph  (57).  and  I 
decided  to  start  wearing  our  belU,  to  "get 
used"  to  the  feel. 

On  Aug.  20.  wearing  belts  saved  our  lives. 
It  was  only  12  days  after  my  husband's  re- 
lease from  Oakwood  Hospital  after  suffer- 
ing a  heart  attack.  He  wasn't  allowed  to 
drive,  so  I  was  driving  at  the  time. 

We  were  less  than  a  mile  from  our  desti- 
nation. As  we  approached  (an  intersection). 
I  observed  the  light  turning  green  and  three 
vehicles  ahead  going  through  the  Intersec- 
tion. I  continued  through. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  most  horrible  sound 
I've  ever  heard.  I  never  even  saw  the  car 
that  hit  us  until  it  was  over.  I  rraaember  hit- 
ting the  steering  wheel  and  then  being 
pulled  back  as  the  seat  belt  locked.  I  remem- 
l>er  the  car  being  moved  around  like  a 
bumpy  carnival  ride. 

When  we  finally  came  to  a  stop,  I  noticed 
there  were  two  other  cars  besides  mine  In- 
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volved.  I  rememl>er  the  driver  of  the  car 
that  hit  us  climbing  out  of  his  sunroof 
(opening).  The  cover  had  flown  off. 

To  my  surprise,  he  picked  up  the  sunroof 
and  started  coming  at  me,  calling  me  names 
that  are  unprintable.  From  somewhere  else 
came  a  man  who  was  yelling  for  him  to 
stop— that  he  was  the  one  who  ran  the  red 
light  At  this  point,  the  driver  turned  to  his 
girlfriend,  who  was  lying  on  what  was  left  of 
the  front  seat.  She  was  bleeding  from  her 
forehead.  She  had  hit  the  windshield.  Nei- 
ther of  them  had  t>een  wearing  a  t>elt. 

The  young  girlfriend  (age  18)  was  taken  to 
the  hospital,  where  she  died  from  a  closed- 
head  injury.  The  driver  and  passenger  of 
the  third  car  were  l>oth  wearing  l>elts  and 
had  no  visible  injuries.  My  husband  and  I 
had  no  visible  Injuries  either. 

The  police  verified  that  the  driver  who  hit 
us  was  traveling  50  m.p.h.,  and  we  were  trav- 
eling 35  at  impact. 

Iliat  night,  my  husband  was  seen  by  a 
physician  who  pronounced  him  "fine  and 
damn  lucky."  After  many  tests,  I  learned 
that  I  had  ruptured  a  disc  in  my  back— a 
painful  reminder  but  very  small  price  for 
wearing  the  belt  that  saved  my  life! 

FIFTH  PLACg 

Rheuby  Carmlchael,  58,  Detroit 

I'm  (a)  58-year-old  grandmother  who  did 
not  wear  a  seat  t>elt  until  it  became  law.  I 
hated  the  idea.  But  I  am  a  law-abiding  citl- 
sen,  so  when  it  became  law  I  started  buck- 
ling up. 

On  Nov.  8,  I  was  in  an  accident  involving 
two  other  cars  that  totaled  my  car.  One  car 
ran  a  stop  sign,  hit  another  car  and  knocked 
it  head-on  Into  me,  as  I  had  come  to  a  com- 
plete stop  at  the  Intersection.  Two  people 
were  Injured,  including  myself. 

The  assisting  officers  said  If  I  had  not  had 
my  seat  belt  on.  I  would  have  been  thrown 
through  the  windshield.  I  only  received  a 
fractured  left  wrist,  shoulder  and  side 
bruises. 

God  is  so  good  to  touch  my  mind  to  wear 
the  seat  belt.  It  has  become  as  important  to 
me  as  turning  on  the  Ignition  or  buying  gas 
for  the  car. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  MES- 
SAGE ON  FEDERAL  RESPONSI- 
BILITT  RECALLED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  nw  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRXSEirrATIVXS 

Wednesday,  Auguat  6, 1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasionally  it  is 
deairabte  to  step  back  from  the  turmoil  of  cur- 
rent events  and  view  them  In  historical  per- 
spective. 

Some  80  years  ago,  in  his  fifth  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congresa,  Presklent  Theodore  Roose- 
velt set  forth  a  pNlosophy  regarding  the  re- 
8ponsX)ility  of  private  ecoriomic  power  to  the 
public  VnaA  still  deserves  study.  He  was  par- 
licuiarly  forceful  in  advocating  ttie  responsibil- 
tty  of  tfw  Federal  Government  becauae,  he 
aaM,  "Experience  has  shown  conclusively  that 
H  ia  uaoloea  to  try  to  get  any  adequate  regula- 
tion and  aupen^iston  of  these  great  corpora- 
tkxw,"  operating  on  an  interstate  basis,  "t>y 
Stale  action."  Later  in  his  mesaage.  the  Presi- 
denl  alaboratod  thia  point  In  the  context  of  the 
Inawanoe  buainesa.  In  Rght  of  the  current 
crtalt  bt  the  avaiabiity  at  insurance  and  the 
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renewed  debate  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
State  regulation  to  deal  with  the  crisis.  Presi- 
dent Rooseveif  8  comrtienta  take  on  renewed 
relevance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wtiHe  today's  problems  are  not 
the  same  as  yesterday's  and  wNle  there  are 
few  today  In  positions  of  autixxity  who  wouM 
deal  with  this  subiect  in  the  manner  of  Vneo- 
dore  Roosevelt  his  approach  provides  food 
for  thought  and  I  commend  H  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Fifth  Ahhoal  MusAOK 
Wnn  HoosK,  December  5, 190S. 

The  great  insurance  companies  afford 
striking  examples  of  corporations  whose 
business  has  extended  so  far  beyond  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  States  which  created  them 
as  to  preclude  strict  enforcement  of  supervi- 
sion and  regulation  by  the  parent  States.  In 
my  last  annual  message  I  recommended 
"that  the  Congress  carefully  consider 
whether  the  power  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpo- 
rations caimot  constitutionally  t>e  extended 
to  cover  interstate  transactions  in  Insur- 
ance." 

Recent  events  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  an  early  and  exhaustive  consid- 
eration of  this  question,  to  see  whether  it  U 
not  possible  to  fumlsh  l>etter  safeguards 
that  the  several  States  have  been  able  to 
fumlsh  against  corruption  of  the  flagrant 
kind  which  has  been  exposed.  It  has  tieen 
only  too  clearly  shown  that  certain  of  the 
men  at  the  head  of  these  large  corporations 
take  but  small  note  of  the  ethical  distinc- 
tion between  honesty  aiid  dishonesty:  they 
draw  the  line  only  this  side  of  what  may  be 
called  law-honesty,  the  Idnd  of  honesty  nec- 
essary in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
clutches  of  the  law.  Of  course  the  only  com- 
plete remedy  for  this  condition  must  be 
found  In  an  aroused  public  conscience,  a 
higher  sense  of  ethical  conduct  In  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  especially  among  busi- 
ness men  and  in  the  great  profession  of  the 
law,  and  in  the  growth  of  a  spirit  which  con- 
demns all  dishonesty,  whether  in  rich  man 
or  in  poor  man,  whether  it  takes  the  shape 
of  bril}ery  or  of  blaciunail.  But  much  can  be 
done  by  legislation  which  is  not  only  drastic 
but  practical.  There  is  need  of  a  far  stricter 
and  more  imlform  regulation  of  the  vast  in- 
surance Interests  of  this  country.  The 
United  States  should  In  this  respect  follow 
the  policy  of  other  nations  by  providing  ade- 
quate national  supervision  of  commercial  In- 
terests which  are  clearly  national  in  charac- 
ter. My  predeceasora  have  repeatedly  recog- 
nised that  the  foreign  business  of  these 
companies  is  an  important  part  of  our  for- 
eign commercial  relations.  During  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  Cleveland,  Har- 
rison, and  McKlnley  the  SUte  Department 
exercised  Its  Influence,  through  diplomatic 
channels,  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination 
by  foreign  countries  against  American  insur- 
ance companies.  These  negotiations  Illus- 
trated the  propriety  of  the  Congress  recog- 
nizing the  National  character  of  Insurance, 
for  in  the  absence  of  Federal  legislation  the 
State  Department  could  only  give  expres- 
sion to  the  wishes  of  the  authorities  of  the 
several  States,  whose  policy  was  Ineffective 
through  want  of  uniformity. 

I  repeat  my  previous  recommendation 
that  the  Congress  should  also  consider 
whether  the  Federal  Government  has  any 
power  or  owes  any  duty  with  respect  to  do- 
mestic transactions  in  insuranoe  of  an  inter- 
state character.  That  State  supervision  has 
proved  inartequato  is  generally  ooooeded. 
The  burden  upon  insuraDCc  nrwipaniw,  and 
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therefore  their  policy  holders,  of  conflicting 
regulations  of  many  States,  is  unquestioned, 
while  but  UtUe  effecthre  ch«A  is  imposed 
upon  any  able  and  unscrupulous  man  who 
desires  to  exploit  the  company  in  his  own 
Interest  at  the  expense  of  the  policy  holders 
and  of  the  public.  The  inability  of  a  State  to 
regulate  effectively  Insurance  corporations 
created  under  the  laws  of  other  States  and 
transacting  the  larger  part  of  their  bustness 
elsewhere  is  also  clear.  As  a  remedy  for  this 
evil  of  conflicting,  ineffective,  and  yet  Iwr- 
densome  regulations  there  has  l>een  for 
many  years  a  widespread  demand  for  Feder- 
al supervision.  The  Congress  has  already 
recognized  that  interstate  insurance  may  l>e 
a  proper  subject  for  Federal  legislation,  for 
in  creating  the  Biveau  of  Corporations  it 
authorized  it  to  publish  and  supply  useful 
Information  concerning  interstate  corpora- 
tions, "including  coriwrations  engaged  in  in- 
surance." It  is  obvious  that  if  the  compila- 
tion of  statistics  be  the  limit  of  the  Federal 
power  it  is  wholly  Ineffective  to  regulate 
this  form  of  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  States,  and  as  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness has  outgrown  in  magnitude  the  possi- 
bility of  adequate  State  supervision,  the 
Congress  should  carefully  consider  whether 
further  legislation  can  l>e  had.  What  is  said 
above  applies  with  equal  force  to  fraternal 
and  benevolent  organizations  which  con- 
tract for  life  insurance. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  SURPLUS 
CHEESE 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  minfEsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  bill  wtvch  I 
introduced  the  last  week  of  June.  H.R.  5145. 
This  legislation  would  provide  for  a  substantial 
reduction  in  Government  storage  costs  while 
at  the  same  time,  release  cheese  to  feed 
hungry  people. 

Currently  there  are  approximatefy  600  mil- 
lion pounds  of  surplus  cheese  being  stored, 
transported,  and  reprocessed,  all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  For  storage  akxie, 
this  amount  nears  the  $50  mdlton  mark.  In 
April,  atong  with  over  60  of  my  colleagues.  I 
sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Rich- 
ard Lyng  requesting  that  he  increase  the  dto- 
tributnn  of  surplus  cheese  to  needy  indMd- 
uals.  I  received  a  response  from  the  Depart- 
ment stating  that  the  current  dtetribution  level 
is  balancing  the  needs  of  the  hungry  with  the 
possible  occurrence  of  conwnercial  dtaplace- 
ment 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is.  that 
in  Minnesota  as  well  as  m  a  number  of  other 
States,  the  needs  of  the  hungry  are  simply  not 
being  met  under  the  current  dWrfcutton  towL 
When  we  have  600  mWon  pounds  of  su^Ajs 
cheese  sitting  in  Government  warehouses,  we 
shouki  not  be  turning  away  hungry  people 
from  empty  commodKy  dMrlwIion  sites. 

We  have  before  us  an  opportunity  to  to- 
complish  a  dual  good.  In  adopting  my  legisltt- 
tion.  we  aasure  strugging  dairy  famwrs  a 
market  for  their  prwluct,  and  at  the  same 
time,  we  assure  stnjgglng  poor  families  of  a 
quality  aource  of  protein.  The  CommodNy 
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Credtt  Corporation  [CCC]  has  received  strortg 
support  ir)  the  past  from  both  rural  arxi  urt>an 
Monnbora  of  Congress  because  of  ttie  dual 
purpose  it  serves — providing  a  guaranteed 
marltet  for  tfie  farmer's  product,  while  at  the 
same  time.  ger)eratir>g  commodities  for 
schools.  Institutions,  food  banks  and  food 
shelves. 

I  urxlerstand  the  need  to  spend  Federal  dol- 
lars to  purchase  these  commodities.  What  I 
do  not  understand  is  spernjing  taxpayer  dol- 
lars to  store  600  million  pounds  of  cheese  for 
a  number  of  years  and  I  do  not  understand 
speriding  taxpayer  dollars  to  reprocess  the 
cheese  to  prevent  It  from  rotting  because  it  is 
stored  for  an  average  of  2.5  years.  All  of  this, 
while  food  banks  and  commodity  distributkxi 
sites  run  out  of  cfieese  by  month's  end  as  the 
kjng  knes  continue  at  food  banks  across  ttie 
Nation. 

H.R.  5145  wouW  amend  tf>e  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  by  requiring 
that  excess  cheese  hekl  t>y  ttie  CCC  be  made 
available  to  States  at  tt>e  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  ttiat  State.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment thai  If  the  Individuals  receiving  these 
commodities  are  truly  In  need,  commercial 
sales  will  not  be  displaced.  This  legislation  re- 
quires ttiat  ttiis  need  be  documented  t>efore 
the  commodities  are  released. 

Under  tfie  Food  Security  Act  of  1965,  it  Is 
hoped  that  CCC  Inventories  will  be  reduced. 
However,  the  advent  of  bovine  somatotropen. 
or  bovine  growth  hormone,  means  that  the 
Nation's  already  overproductive  cows  will 
soon  be  able  to  produce  from  10  percent  to 
40  percent  more  milk  at  little  extra  cost  to  the 
farmer.  Until  dairy  production  Is  brought  Into 
Nne  with  derruind,  let  us  reduce  Government 
storage  costs  arxj  feed  hungry  people. 

In  these  days  of  ever  tightening  Federal 
budgets,  it  Is  mandatory  that  we  carefully 
aperxf  every  Federal  dollar.  This  shoukl  irv 
dude  reducing  Government  storage  costs  and 
supplen>enting  our  food  assistance  programs 
by  releasing  cfieese  ttiat  by  law  must  t>e  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government 

I  Invite  your  cosponsorship  of  H.R.  5145. 
The  text  of  the  bdl  foltows: 

H.R.  5145 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Temporary  Emergency 
Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983  to  require 
that  excess  cheese  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  t>e  made  available,  at 
the  request  of  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  State,  upon  a  showing  of  need,  and 
without  charge,  for  distribution  by  eligible 
agencies  In  the  State 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  assembled.  That  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act 
of  1983  (7  VB.C.  013c  note)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  202  the  following  new 
section: 

"ATAHABIUTT  OP  OCC  CHIBSl 

"Sac.  302A.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  cheese  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  is  in 
excess  of  quantities  needed  for  the  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  a  payment-ln-Und  acreage 
diveralon  program,  maintain  United  States 
share  of  world  marluts.  and  meet  interna- 
tional market  development  and  food  aid 
commitments,  shall  be  made  available  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary'),  at 
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the  request  of  the  chief  executive  officers  of 
the  various  States,  upon  a  showing  of  need 
by  such  officers,  and  without  charge  or 
credit  in  such  fiscal  year,  in  a  useable  form, 
for  use  by  eligible  recipient  agencies  in  such 
SUtes.". 
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THE  TEXTILE  AND  TRADE 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT 


DR.  JOHNNIE  MAE  BROWN  HON- 
ORED FOR  COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  mCHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednaday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  my  colleagues  attention  to  tf>e  worit  Dr. 
Johnnie  Mae  Brown,  ordained  minister  of  tfie 
Joseph  Compeau  Avenue  Church  of  God  In 
Detroit,  Ml,  wtiere  she  serves  as  associate 
pastor  atongside  her  husband,  Rev.  Otis  F. 
Brown.  I  had  ttie  occask>n  to  present  tier  with 
a  proclamation  on  Sunday  the  third  of  August 
1986,  during  a  service  at  the  church,  at  which 
time.  Dr.  Brown  was  recognized  for  tier  many 
accomplishments  as  both  a  rellgkxjs  and  com- 
munity leader.  I  woukJ  like  tlie  text  of  that 
proclamation  to  t>e  Included  in  ttie  Record. 

U.S.  House  op  Reprxsemtativks.  First  Con- 

GRXSSIOIf AL  DiSTKICT  OP  MiCHIGAIf,  PROCLA- 
MATION In  Recognition  op  Dr.  Johnnie 
Mae  Brown 

Whereas,  Dr.  Johnnie  Mae  Brown  is  hon- 
ored today  for  her  untiring  dedication  to 
the  Church  community  and  the  community- 
at-large;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Brown  begtjx  her  ministry  in 
1953.  was  ordained  ten  years  later,  and  with 
her  husl>and  the  Reverend  Otis  P.  Brown 
organized  the  first  blacli  Churches  of  Ood 
in  the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon; 
and 

Whereas.  Dr.  Brown  currently  serves  as 
the  Associate  Pastor  of  the  Joseph  Campau 
Avenue  Church  of  Ood  in  Detroit  but  is  also 
in  great  demand  as  an  evangelist  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 

Whereas.  Dr.  Brown  has  brolcen  new 
ground  In  the  Church  of  Ood  by  t>eing  elect- 
ed to  the  Presidency  of  the  Detroit  Metro- 
politan Area  Ministerial  Fellowship  In  1985. 
the  first  woman  to  serve  the  Church  in  this 
position;  and 

Whereas.  Dr.  Brown's  woric  has  empha- 
sized the  education  of  young  people  In  the 
Church,  leading  her  to  participate  in  nu- 
merous youth  camps  and  conventions,  as 
well  as  rearing  five  children  of  her  own;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Brown  strongly  t>elieves  In 
the  importance  of  the  family  unit,  not  only 
with  her  children  but  in  doing  Ood's  work 
alongside  of  her  husl>and.  who  is  the  Pastor 
of  the  Joseph  Campau  Avenue  Church  of 
Ood. 

Therefore.  l>e  it  resolved,  that  Dr.  Johnnie 
Mae  Brown  l>e  commended  this  third  day  of 
August,  19U  for  her  devotion  to  her  family, 
her  Church,  and  her  world. 

John  Contxrs,  Jr., 
MenU)er  of  Conffreu. 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  my 
best  to  stay  out  of  tlie  fight  over  ttie  Textile 
and  Trade  Enforcement  Act.  But  I'm  afrakj  my 
t>est  just  wasn't  good  enough. 

I  voted  today  to  override  PreskJent  Rea- 
gan's veto  of  H.R.  1562  because  empty  rtieto- 
ric  will  not  solve  our  trade  deficits.  I  regret  ttiat 
we  fell  a  few  votes  stiort  of  tfie  two-thirds  ma- 
jority that  Is  necessary  for  a  veto  override. 

I'll  be  honest:  This  Is  bad  leglslatk>n.  But  ttie 
alternative  Is  worse.  What  Is  tfie  alternative?  it 
Is  more  of  the  rollover-and-die  trade  polcy  of 
tfie  Reagan  administration. 

I  voted  against  H.R.  1562  wtien  tfie  House 
approved  it  In  Octotier  1985.  Free  trade  Is  tfie 
t>est  trade  policy.  I  believed  the  administration 
when  they  assured  us  that  we'd  see  Improve- 
ments In  the  trade  defrcit. 

As  early  as  1980  Preskient  Reagan  told  us 
he  would  "pursue  a  vigorous  export  promotkxi 
polk:y,  remove  barriers  to  U.S.  investment 
provide  expanded  incentives  for  export,  and 
renegotiate  outmoded  and  ot>solete  trade 
agreements." 

On  Tuesday— 6  years  after  the  Preskient 
promised  actkxi— U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Clayton  Yeutter  called  and  promised  essen- 
tially the  same. 

We  can't  wait  any  longer.  We  face  the  larg- 
est trade  defk:lts  in  history.  The  adminlstratkxi 
has  talked  a  good  game,  txit  ttie  results  aren't 
tfiere. 

Textile  Imports  have  doubled  since  1981 
and  now  comprise  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  market.  Nearly  400,000  jobs  have  been 
lost — equivalent  to  the  population  of  Tulsa, 
tiie  largest  city  in  norttieastem  Oklahoma— 
280  textile  plants  have  ck>sed  as  a  result  of 
foreign  imports. 

These  numt>ers  paint  a  pkrture  tfiat  is  dis- 
turt>ingly  similar  to  my  district.  Plants  have 
closed  because  of  Imports  In  tfie  tire  and 
glasswares  Industries;  oil  Industry  workers  are 
unemployed  and  unat>te  to  find  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  continue  to  rely  on 
the  empty  rhetoric  of  the  admlnlstratkjn.  We 
need  actk>n.  And  it's  Important  to  stress  tfiat 
tfie  textile  industry  Is  only  one  of  many  that  is 
hurting.  In  Oklahoma,  the  worid  economy  has 
severely  undercut  our  two  major  Industries, 
agriculture  and  oil  and  gas. 

We  can  no  tongei  pretend  there  is  no  trade 
problem.  American  industry  needs  Immediate 
relief. 


ROB  SCRIBNER'S   'WORKING 
TOGETHER  IN  CALIFORNIA" 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCAUFORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPSESKNTATIVa 

Wednesday.  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  heartening  new  devetopmenta  ttwt  I 
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have  seen  in  a  long  time  has  been  underway 
all  tfiis  year  in  soutfiem  California.  It  Is  a  prac- 
tx»l  program  that  meets  community  needs 
witfiout  raising  taxes  and  it  sets  a  precedent 
tfiat  coukj  be  profitably  emulated  elsewtiere. 

In  the  fall  of  1984,  Rob  Scribner,  a  man  ex- 
perienced in  tackling  tough  problems  as  a 
former  Los  Angeles  Rams  player,  and  a  suc- 
cessful businessman,  deckied  It  was  time  to 
demonstrate  the  practKality  of  private  alterna- 
tives to  costly  government  programs.  He  set 
up  Working  Together  In  Califomia  as  a  private 
nonprofit  corporation,  gatfiered  around  him  a 
core  group  of  enthusiastic  volunteers,  and  set 
out  to  sfiow  what  can  be  accompiisfied  by  or- 
ganized voluntary  actkin. 

Within  a  few  months,  Working  Together  vol- 
unteers were  reaching  out  from  suburbs  such 
as  Pacific  Palisades  and  Santa  Monica  and 
pouring  Into  Los  Angeles  Innercity  teaching  lit- 
eracy skills,  feeding  tfie  hungry,  and  recruiting 
people  to  serve  the  wfiole  array  of  innercity 
nonprofit  human  care  agencies.  Mr.  Scribner 
has  the  energy  to  undertake  this  enormous 
effort  because  of  his  convkrtion  that  America 
must  rely  less  on  government  programs  and 
more  on  volunteer  actk>n  to  cope  with  social 
problems. 

WORKING  TOGETHER  UTERACV  WORKSHOPS 

Ttie  Working  Together  literacy  workshops 
focus  on  the  need  to  reemphasize  the  teach- 
ing of  basic  literacy  sidlls,  reempfiasize  paren- 
tal responsibility  in  this  process,  and  return  to 
a  truly  pfionetk:  teaching  metfiod.  Tfiey  have 
done  this  with  a  remarkably  effective  method 
called  sing,  spell,  read,  and  write,  whk:h  was 
developed  by  a  talented  school  teacher 
named  Sue  DKkson,  and  promoted  by  Pat 
Robertson  of  the  700  Club  and  CBN  Universi- 
ty. Tfie  sing,  spell  method  makes  phonk:s  fun 
with  songs  and  games  and  teaches  independ- 
ent reading  ability  in  36  t>eautifully  coordinated 
steps. 

Working  Together  Is  offering  a  3-fiour  vkieo- 
taped  "Literacy  Training  Worksfiop"  to  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  would  be  volunteer  tutors  at 
sctiools,  churches,  and  social  agencies  all 
over  soutfiem  California.  It's  always  presented 
free  of  charge,  always  accompanied  by  a 
Working  Togetfier  volunteer,  and  often  pro- 
moted via  flyers  whk;h  are  printed  in  both 
English  and  Spanish.  Tfie  program  has  proven 
to  be  successful.  By  tfie  time  students  from 
Selma,  CA,  had  completed  the  36  steps  In  the 
Sing,  Spell  Program,  average  student  scores 
sfiot  from  84  percent  below  tfie  natkinal  norm 
in  reading  to  an  astonishing  96  percent  on  or 
aboveH 

FEEOMQTHE  HUNGRY 

Since  20  percent  of  ail  food  produced  In 
this  country  Is  wasted — enough  to  feed  49  mil- 
lion people,  there  is  enough  food  already 
being  produced  to  eliminate  hunger  in  the 
U.SA  This  nutrftkxn  food,  however,  cannot 
find  it*  way  from  the  farmer  to  the  hungry 
wMhout  an  effective  food  bank  organizatkxi 
staffed  t>y  volunteers.  Working  Together  is 
seeking  to  speed  up  tfie  process  to  mobilize 
and  organize  more  people  to  get  involved  in 
food  dMributkxi.  The  Wording  Together  Pro- 
gram aai(s  recipients  to  pay  $15  a  week, 
which  covars  the  actual  coats  of  operating  the 
food  bank,  for  $60  to  $70  worth  of  food.  Rob 
Scribner  is  helping  to  buiid  a  networtc  of 
soultiam  CaiHomia  pastors  who  believe  the 
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church  shouM  assume  responsibility  for  help- 
ing to  feed  tfie  poor  In  tfieir  communities. 

RECRUmNG  5,000  VOLUNTEERS 

While  Working  Together  has  attracted  the 
most  attentkwi  for  Its  feeding  and  literacy  pro- 
grams. It  is  just  as  committed  to  stepping  up 
the  recruiting  of  volunteers  for  tfie  whole  array 
of  some  3,000  nonprofit  human  care  agencies 
In  soutfiem  California.  While  working  with 
ottier  volunteer  organizatkins  in  ttie  souttiem 
Califomia  area  to  disseminate  information 
atXMJt  volunteer  job  opportunities,  Worthing  To- 
gether has  set  a  goal  of  recruiting  5,000  new 
volunteers  to  serve  tfie  nonprofit  agencies  in 
southern  Califomia. 

Rob  Scribner,  as  preskient  of  Working  To- 
getfier, sfKXiki  tie  enthusiastKally  commended 
for  all  tfiat  fie  has  done  to  Increase  human 
servk;es  witfiout  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  In  addi- 
tk>n,  Chartes  Hull  Wolfe  and  Rev.  Luther  B. 
Keith,  the  cofounders  of  Working  Together, 
and  Wori«ng  Together's  administrator.  Monl- 
que  Schmklt,  deserve  recognltran  for  their  out- 
standing contribution.  But  most  of  all,  the  hun- 
dreds of  Working  Together  volunteers  deserve 
special  tfianks  for  tfieir  commitment  to  the  tra- 
ditk>n  of  voluntarism  tfiat  made  this  country 
great. 


ADMIRAL  ALAN  SHEPARD:  A 
SPACE  PIONEER 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ausrust  6,  1986 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  tfie  accomplishments  of  a  man  wfio 
helped  catapult  the  United  States  into  the 
space  age  25  years  ago,  Adm.  Alan  B.  She- 
pard,  Jr.  As  the  first  American  In  space,  he 
proved  that  the  United  States  couki  send  a 
man  Into  space  and  bring  him  tiack  to  Earth 
safely.  Ten  years  later,  Alan  Shepard,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Ap>ollo  14  mission,  became  only 
ttie  fifth  man  to  walk  on  the  Moon. 

Since  his  retirement  from  NASA  In  1974, 
Alan  has  staunchly  supported  America's 
space  program  and  our  efforts  to  generate 
new  technological  t>reakthroughs,  such  as 
SDl.  I  applaud  and  support  his  hard  work  and 
commitment  to  space  expk>ratk>n,  so  vital  to 
our  Natk>n  and  the  free  worid. 

Tfie  following  artk:le  deserves  tfie  attention 
of  tfie  Congress  and  I  ask  that  It  tie  Included 
in  today's  Re(X>rd  for  all  Memtiers  to  see.  We 
owe  Admiral  Sfiepard  and  all  our  astronauts  a 
great  deal  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  proud  to  be  a  friend  of 
Alan,  his  dear  wife  luxjise,  and  their  wonderful 
family. 

Srxpard  Skt  Hioh  on  NASA 
(By  Jim  Watson) 

Adm.  Alan  B.  Shepard  Jr.,  sporting  a 
braided  gold  necklace  and  a  golfer's  tan, 
leans  tiack  In  his  chair  and  takes  another 
gulp  from  a  Ixittle  of  St.  Paul!  Qlrl  beer. 
Then  he  rememtiers  the  camera.  "Oops, 
tietter  hide  this."  he  says,  flashing  a  half- 
grin  and  sliding  the  bottle  under  the  table. 
Wouldn't  look  good,  he  explains,  for  a 
former  Coors  distributor  to  be  sipping  on 
the  competition.  An  import  at  that. 
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It's  a  sweltering  summer  afternoon,  and 
the  hospitality  suite  at  the  Wyndham  Bris- 
tol Hotel  is  abuzz  with  former  Apollo  astro- 
nauts, 18  veterans  of  the  program  that 
landed  a  dozen  men  on  the  moon  from  July 
1969  to  E>ecemt>er  1973.  They  have  come  to 
Washington  to  Join  their  fellow  "Apollo- 
nauts"  In  what  is  billed  as  their  first-ever  re- 
union—itself a  remarkable  feat,  according  to 
ex-astronaut  and  former  Sen.  Harrlam 
"Jack"  Schmltt. 

"I'U  teU  ya,"  says  Mr.  Schmltt,  adentist 
for  Apollo  17  and  the  last  man  to  walk  on 
the  moon.  "I've  never  met  a  bunch  of  guys 
who  were  harder  to  get  to  do  anything  to- 
gether. We  are  not  organizable." 

Voices  txtomlng,  they  stream  in  and  out  in 
various  stages  of  preparation  for  the  eve- 
ning's reception,  some  In  tuxedos,  some  in 
suits,  some  more  casually  attired.  As  they 
filter  in.  they  take  a  few  minutes  to  slap 
each  other  on  the  t>ack,  swap  tall  tales  and 
autograph  a  stack  of  posters  commemorat- 
ing the  17th  anniversary  of  the  July  1989 
moon  landing.  None  lingers  long.  None,  that 
is,  except  Alan  Shepard,  who  Is  enjoying  the 
parade. 

Dressed  in  a  bright-pink  knit  shirt  and 
tassel  loafers,  he  sits  liack  and  watches  as 
the  former  spacemen  file  by.  "I'm  the  old 
man  of  the  bunch,  he  says,  acknowledging 
his  age,  62,  with  a  pained  expression. 

He  looks  up  as  a  tall,  sturdily  built,  gray- 
haired  man  walks  through  the  door. 

"There's  Duke!"  he  shouts.  Pausing  for  a 
moment,  he  exchanges  a  few  friendly  in- 
sults with  Charles  Duke,  lunar  module  pUot 
for  Apollo  16  and  the  10th  man  on  the 
moon. 

Enter  a  group  of  other  former  flytwys— all 
square  jaws,  chiseled  cheekliones  and  firm 
handshakes.  It's  the  first  time  many  of 
them  have  seen  each  other  in  years.  Auto- 
matically they  lapse  into  the  fraternal  rlt>- 
bing  common  among  astronauts  and  ath- 
letes. "Hey,  Al,  what'cha  doooln'  over 
there?"  hollers  one  playfully. 

"Tryln'  to  tell  this  fella  here  everything  I 
Imow,"  he  says,  nodding  toward  an  earth- 
ling  with  a  notepad.  Says  the  other,  looking 
at  his  watch,  "Oooo,  that  oughta  take  a 
coupla  minutes,  at  least." 

Another  one  shouts  from  across  the  room 
something  alwut  Mr.  Shepard  lieing  late  for 
the  party  if  he  doesn't  hurry  up  and  dress. 
But  the  man  who  ushered  the  United  States 
Into  the  space  age,  the  man  who  started  it 
all,  merely  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  takes 
another  sip.  "I  got  plenty  of  time."  he  says. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  Redstone  rocket 
catapulted  Mr.  Shepard  and  his  Mercury 
capsule,  Friendship  7,  115  miles  Into  the 
black  void  of  space  high  over  Cape  Canaver- 
al, Fla.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he  plunged 
into  the  Atlantic  302  miles  away.  Although 
he  didn't  orbit  the  Earth^John  Glenn  did 
that  a  year  later— Mr.  Shepard  proved  that 
America  could  put  a  man  In  space  and  tnlng 
him  down  alive. 

His  May  5,  1961  flight  came  Just  33  days 
after  Soviet  cosmonaut  MaJ.  Turl  Oagarln 
liecame  the  first  man  to  orbit  Earth,  a  fact 
that  still  nags  the  American  to  this  day. 

"It  was  disappointing,  yeah,  sure,"  saya 
Mr.  Shepard.  with  a  slow  nod.  But,  he  rea- 
sons, "you  don't  make  engineering  decisions 
iMsed  on  emotion."  He  finds  some  consola- 
tion knowing  that  the  Soviet  was  eaaenttally 
a  passenger  aboard  his  spacecraft— Just  so 
much  living  baggage— while  Mr.  Shepard  ac- 
tually controlled  the  flight  of  his  capsule. 

After  his  first  fUght  Mr.  Shepard  was 
grounded  t>ecauae  of  an  ear  problem  which 
required  corrective  surgery.  "I  hung  around 
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and  tnlned  and  everything,"  he  says.  But 
by  the  time  be  was  assigned  another  mis- 
sion, so  much  time  had  passed  "they  were 
calling  me  a  rookie." 

Tne  years  after  his  first  flight,  he  com- 
manded the  Apollo  14  mission  to  the  lunar 
highlands.  On  that  flight  he  became  the 
fifth  man  to  walk  on  the  moon  and  the  only 
one  to  play  golf  there. 

That  he  was  not  the  first  man  In  space 
never  seemed  to  diminish  America's  regard 
for  Mr.  Shepard.  the  wholesome,  hardwork- 
ing and  likable  kid  from  East  Derry.  N.H.. 
who  helped  shape  the  image  of  the  modem 
space  hero.  Three  days  after  his  first  flight, 
280.000  people  lined  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
Washington  to  welcome  the  man  whose  feat 
helped  restore  American  self  confidence 
after  the  Russian  venture. 

Now.  no  longer  officially  associated  with 
the  Navy  or  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Bir.  Shepard  is 
scarcely  the  public  personality  he  once  was. 
But  in  many  ways  he's  still  the  quintessen- 
Ual  astronaut  The  buzz-cut  hair,  toothy 
grin  and  baggy  space  suit  of  his  glory  da.ys 
stand  in  the  minds  of  many  as  the  Image  of 
the  modem  American  hero,  the  embodi- 
irent  of  the  American  spirit. 

A  quarter-century  after  his  record-break- 
ing flight  and  12  years  after  his  retirement 
as  a  rear  admiral,  he  still  seems  to  have  a 
full  measure  of  what  author  Tom  Wolfe 
caUed  "The  Right  Stuff." 

The  severe  crew  cut  has  given  way  to  soft 
waves  of  sand-colored  hair  which  swoop 
down  from  his  high  forehead  and  flow  over 
the  tops  of  his  long  ears.  His  eyes  are  a 
deep,  piercing  blue,  his  physique  hardly  the 
worse  for  the  passage  of  time.  In  fact,  the 
living  symbol  of  the  American  space  pro- 
gram Is  only  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
mortality,  a  reminder  that  the  space  age 
itaelf  is  still  in  iU  infancy. 

In  1974.  when  he  retired  from  NASA  and 
the  Navy.  Mr.  Shepard  launched  a  new 
career  as  a  beer  distributor  and  real  estate 
investor.  Now  he  owns  tils  own  real  estate 
company,  is  a  commissioner  for  the  Port  of 
Houston  and  has  a  hand  in  a  number  of 
other  business  ventures.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  Mercury  7  Foundation,  a  scholarship 
organisation  set  up  two  years  ago  by  six  of 
the  original  seven  astronauts  and  the  widow 
of  Lt  CoL  Virgil  Ivan  (Ous)  Oriasom.  who 
died  in  a  launchpad  fire  19  years  ago. 

He  dldnt  follow  now-Sen.  John  Olenn.  an 
Ohio  Democrat,  into  politics  because,  as  he 
puto  it.  "I'm  just  not  a  poUtlcal  anlmaL" 

While  it  seems  an  odd  departure  for  some 
one  who  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  more 
lofty  punuits.  be  says  his  entry  into  the 
htiilnwB  world  was  natural,  just  another  in 
a  Ufeknc  wrles  of  challenges. 

"rvt  ban  Um  world's  graatcat  tast  pilot. 
rv«  baan  tp  Um  moon.  I  mean,  what  alaa  is 
tbcrtr  ha  Miira.  pulling  Um  ooriMr  of  hla 
mottth  into  a  qulariflftl  grtn.  "I  waatad  to 
ehgat*  and  try  aoaMUUng  I'va  Mvar  dona 
bafon."  E»  aMi,  "Whn  you've  bon  to  tha 
moon,  vhon  alM  an  you  gotBf  to  got" 

Mr.  MMpwd  lad  tho  oUmt  iU  Mareury 
hwludlin    Mr.    Oloan,    wort 
Um  main  el»noUrt  In  Mr.  WoUo'a 
novol  "TIM  might  Stuff  and  a  movte  by  tho 


Whan  Um  mbjaet  of  Um  movte  oomas  up. 
a  group  of  aavaadropptaig  aatrooauts  sud- 
denly breaks  into  loud  laughter,  as  If  re- 
minded of  an  inaide  Joke. 

"What  novteT'  says  Mr.  Shepard.  trying 
to  squirm  out  of  the  queatlon.  Then  be  ex- 
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plains  that  the  film,  though  entertaining, 
was  littered  with  inaccuraclea.  One  example, 
he  Jokea.  was  the  casting  of  actor  Scott 
Olenn  in  the  role  of  Alan  Shepard. 

"Teah.  he  played  a  pretty  tough  charac- 
ter, but  he  was  nowhere  near  as  tough  as  I 
was.  And  he  was  nowhere  near  as  good-look- 
ing as  I  am."  he  adds,  to  the  whoops  and 
howls  of  his  Impromptu  audience. 

Now  a  Houston  resident,  Mr.  Shepard  says 
he  frequently  visits  NASA  to  track  the 
progress  of  the  space  program— "and  to  tell 
them  how  tough  It  was  in  the  old  days." 

Since  his  retirement,  he  has  lost  none  of 
his  interest  in  America's  place  in  the  space 
race.  Over  the  years  he,  like  most  of  the 
former  astronauts  assembled  here,  has  not 
wavered  from  his  belief  that  the  country 
should  do  everything  in  its  power  to  hang 
onto  the  lead. 

For  one  thing,  the  country  needs  the  tech- 
nological fallout  that  comes  from  advances 
In  the  space  program  and  that  would  come 
from  development  of  programs  such  as  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  the  proposed 
"star  wars"  missile  defense  system. 

"We  need  that  kind  of  technology  for 
transmission  of  energy,  intelligence  and  so 
on."  he  says.  "That  level  of  technology  has 
to  be  generated  and  has  to  continue  to  be 
generated.  Otherwise  we  can't  be  world 
leaders  anymore." 

Mr.  Schmitt.  long  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  strong  congressional  support  for  manned 
spaceflight,  agrees.  Begiiming  with  the 
demise  of  Apollo  duirlng  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, he  says,  NASA  has  not  been  given 
the  funding  necessary  to  carry  out  the  gov- 
ernment's goals,  among  them  a  permanent, 
manned  space  station  such  as  the  Soviets  al- 
ready have. 

"Commitment!"  shouts  Mr.  Schmitt  from 
across  the  room.  "If  we'd  had  commitment, 
we  wouldn't  have  killed  those  astronauts," 
referring  to  the  Jan.  28  explosion  of  the 
shuttle  Challenger  which  killed  its  crew  of 
seven.  He  adds,  "Anybody  with  any  sense 
predicted  that  (the  shuttle  program]  was 
underfunded  by  a  factor  of  three  or  four 
and  that  you  were  going  to  run  into  these 
kinds  of  risks." 

Edwin  E.  "Bus"  Aldrin  Jr..  who  flew  with 
Neil  Armstrong  on  Apollo  11  and  was  the 
second  man  to  set  foot  on  the  moon,  la- 
ments that  America  has  lost  ground  in  the 
race  for  a  permanent  presence  In  space,  and 
that  the  whole  program  is  under  such  in- 
tense scrutiny. 

"We  have  another  challenge  before  us 
right  now,"  he  says.  "If  the  people,  the  Con- 
gress, do  not  choose  to  follow  this  challenge 
and  put  us  on  the  right  track  for  the  second 
time,  all  of  what  I  did  by  being  an  astronaut 
was  really  a  waste  of  time." 

Daepite  the  recent  attacks  on  the  space 
agency  following  the  shuttle  exploeion.  Mr. 
Shepard  remaina  a  loyal  son.  "NASA  has 
been  one  of  the  beet  govenunent  agencies  to 
ooBM  down  the  rood  In  many,  many  yean," 
heafty*> 

He  ■troogly  rtjoeU  tho  notion  thot  the 
ageney  hae  fallen  from  graee  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  In  faet.  he  polntg  out,  If  ASA  haa 
weothored  oUmt  diMiton,  Inoludlng  the 
January  IMT  flaah  fire  that  killed  Mr.  Orle- 
aom  and  two  other  aetronaute  deeignated  to 
fly  the  flret  Apollo  ralMlon. 

Moreover,  even  from  the  beginning  NASA 
haa  had  Image  problems.  "Going  back  to 
day  one,  when  I  was  involved,  NASA  was 
not  a  popular  organlntlon."  aaya  Mr.  She- 
pard. "Half  the  people  thought  we  were 
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crazy  and  the  other  half  thought  that  man 
should  not  go  into  space." 

That  skepticism  even  found  its  way  into 
his  home,  he  recalls.  In  1959,  when  he 
phoned  his  parents  to  tell  them  he  had  been 
chosen  from  110  military  test  pilots  to 
become  one  of  the  first  seven  astronauts. 
"My  mother  was  delighted  and  my  father 
thought  I  had  made  a  bad  decision.  It  was 
even  splittin'  up  the  family! 

"I'm  tellin'  ya.  I'm  tellin'  ya,"  he  says,  "A 
lot  of  folks  looked  at  us  like  Evel  Knievel 
and  the  Snake  River  Canyon  deal:  'Man's 
not  supposed  to  fly  in  space!' " 

Nevertheless,  he  did,  and  'NASA  survived 
with  flying  colors."  It  will  take  some  time, 
but  he  predicts  that  the  agency  will  over- 
come its  current  crisis  and  get  on  with  its 
job. 

Since  the  shutUe  disaster,  the  agency  has 
come  under  fire  from  several  fronts.  Includ- 
ing Congress,  the  Reagan  administration 
and  a  special  presidential  commission  inves- 
tigating the  accident.  Poor  communication, 
negligence,  mismanagement,  arrogance  and 
overall  "system  failure"  are  among  the 
causes  cited,  leading  some  lawmakers  to 
push  for  privatization  of  the  space  program 
and  tightening  NASA's  purse  strings. 

"I  don't  think  they  need  to  change  a 
thing."  argues  Mr.  Shepard.  "I  think  they 
just  need  to  kick  'em  .  .  .  tell  them  that 
they  were  laid-back  and  to  get  back  to 
work.  .  .  .  Say.  'Look,  you  guys.  You're  laid- 
back.  Get  off  your  heels,  get  back  on  your 
toes  and  go  for  it.' " 

The  culprit?  Years  of  outstanding  per- 
formance. "I  think  baslc&Uy  the  problem  is 
that  there's  a  sense  of  complacency  which 
has  permeated  not  only  NASA  but  also  the 
major  contractors  who  supply  hardware  for 
them,"  he  says.  "It's  a  very  Insidious  thing, 
and  it  happens  in  any  business  where  a 
person  has  a  number  of  successes  and  feels 
he  is  sort  of  Infallible. 

"It's  just  that  hidden,  and  that's  tough  for 
people  to  realize  ...  I  don't  see  any  need  to 
reorganize  NASA.  I  think  the  people  are 
still  good  and  stiU  dedicated." 

He  continues.  "People  don't  make  bad  de- 
cisions deliberately.  There's  a  lot  of 
Monday-morning  quarterbacklng.  a  lot  of 
finger-pointing  going  on.  which  is  very  un- 
fortunate. .  .  I  was  there.  I  feel  sorry  for 
them."  Once  the  smoke  clears— "once  they 
clean  up  their  act."  he  adds  hopefully— 
"they're  going  to  be  better  than  ever." 

Throughout  the  history  of  manned  flight, 
accidents  have  claimed  the  lives  of  aviation 
pioneers.  The  Challenger,  for  all  lU  sophia- 
tlcated  technology  and  the  previous  suooeea- 
es  of  the  shutUc  program,  was  still  an  eg- 
perlmental  oraft,  Ita  crew  well  aware  of  the 
danger,  these  ex-a«tronaute  say. 

"Dm  reason  the  eiploeloo  haa  drawn  ao 
muoh  attention,  tayt  Mr.  Shopord.  la  net 
that  It  repreeenu  a  breakdown  wHhIn 
If  ASA.  or  that  public  opinion  of  the  ipooe 
ageney  haa  wured.  Rather,  It  to  beeouae  of 
the  heightened  faaelnaUon  with  ipaoe,  and 
Inereaeing  awareneea  that  the  era  of  apoee 
travel  haa  dawned. 

For  today's  young  people,  he  saya^  'Televi- 
sion is  ho-hum,  oomputets  are  ho-hum. 
radio  is  ho-hum.  automobiles  ho-hum. 
[Space]  is  their  excitement,  their  challenge. 
Their  future." 
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REFORMDfO  THE  BUDGET 
PROCESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  msiAMA 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  0, 1986 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for  Wednesday, 
August  6,  1986,  into  the  Congressional 
Record: 

RirORMIIfG  TRX  BODGR  PROCESS 

The  Congressional  budget  process  is  not 
working  well.  I  refer  not  only  to  our  well- 
publicized  difficulties  In  falling  to  reduce 
the  federal  deficit,  but  also  to  the  way  that 
the  budget  process  Itself  has  become  so  un- 
wieldy and  complex  that  consideration  of 
the  budget  now  dominates  and  upsets  the 
Congressional  agenda.  This  equally  serious 
problem  is  getting  much  less  attention  by 
policymakers. 

The  problems  are  several.  The  percentage 
of  budget-related  votes  in  the  House  and 
Senate  has  doubled  In  recent  years,  compris- 
ing almost  half  of  all  recorded  votes.  Con- 
gress sometimes  takes  six  months  to  pass 
the  budget  resolution,  which  is  only  a  guide- 
line and  Is  often  Ignored  by  the  appropria- 
tions and  authorization  committees.  Con- 
gress increasingly  engages  in  budget  "micro- 
management",  Immersing  itself  in  the  de- 
tails of  programs  Instead  of  using  the  reso- 
lution to  deal  with  major  policy  issues. 
Budget  rules  are  frequently  waived  and 
deadlines  are  missed,  often  leading  to  enor- 
mous and  incomprehensible  spending  pack- 
ages at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Signifi- 
cant duplication  of  effort  occurs  as  the  same 
issue,  such  as  fimding  for  the  MX  missile, 
might  come  l>efore  various  budget,  authori- 
zation, and  appropriations  committees. 
Budget  calculations  are  routinely  l>ased 
upon  overly-optimistic  economic  assump- 
tions, making  reconsideration  of  program 
fimding  at  year's  end  almost  certain.  The 
budget  process  has  become  such  an  overrid- 
ing preoccupation  for  the  Congress  that  It 
has  become  difficult  to  consider  other  major 
legislation.  We  end  up  debating  numbers 
rather  than  policy.  For  example,  we  delwte 
exhaustively  how  much  should  be  spent  on 
defense,  rather  than  what  is  purchased,  why 
it  is  needed,  and  how  well  funds  are  spent. 
To  a  large  extent,  numbers  are  driving 
policy. 

Certainly  there  are  many  positive  aspects 
to  the  budget  process.  People  are  better  in- 
formed about  the  budget  tiian  they  were  a 
few  years  ago,  and  Members  are  more  aware 
of  the  fiscal  Impact  of  their  decisions.  Con- 
gress now  gives  more  attention  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  different  programs,  and  takes 
a  more  comprehensive  overview  of  its  spend- 
ing and  taxing  dedslons,  rather  than  hap- 
haiardly  approving  prograina  one  by  one  as 
they  happen  to  ooom  up.  The  Congreaelonal 
Budget  Offloe  helps  Congrois  to  bote  IU 
budget  deotolong  on  more  reoltoUe  eoonomle 
■Mumpilons  than  (hoio  uaed  In  praoldontlAl 
budgeU.  Unpreeedontod  budget  "roeonelllft' 
tlon"  prooeduroe  moke  It  oosler  to  eurb  ent^ 
tlemenU  and  oUmt  prognuno.  The  Mope  of 
the  budget  resolution  wu  roeently  brood' 
ened  to  Include  federal  lending  aeUvltles, 
and  the  budget  timetable  was  advaneed  In 
an  attempt  to  get  the  budget  settled  earlier. 
Yet  despite  improvements  the  budget  proc- 
ess has  become  cumbersome  under  normal 
clTCTimstancea.  and  almost  paralyied  under 
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stress.  The  time  has  come  for  drastic  simpli- 
fication and  reform. 

Complexity  in  the  process  is  to  be  expect- 
ed. Setting  out  the  trillion-dollar  federal 
budget  each  year  Is  inherently  difficult  for 
the  Congress,  as  budgeting  is  for  any  other 
enterprise.  There  are  never  enough  re- 
sources to  carry  out  all  the  desired  activi- 
ties, and  tough  choices  must  be  made  on  the 
most  controversial  issues  of  the  day.  More- 
over, developing  a  consensus  on  how  to 
reach  various  budget  goals  is  a  slow  and 
painful  process.  If  wide  divisions  exist  over 
basic  spending  and  taxing  decisions,  no 
process  will  make  them  magically  disappear. 
Under  the  new  procedures  of  the  complex 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  reduction 
law,  some  confusion  and  delay  can  be  ex- 
pected. Yet  my  strong  sense  is  that  the 
process  has  l>eoome  more  complex  and  bur- 
densome than  necessary. 

Those  dissatisfied  with  the  process  take 
either  of  two  approaches.  Some  suggest  re- 
vising the  budget  mechanism  and  institut- 
ing various  Congressional  reforms,  including 
shifting  the  budget  to  a  two-year  cycle  (a 
system  used  successfully  by  many  states); 
making  the  budget  resolution  have  the  force 
of  law  rather  than  l>e  only  a  general  guide- 
line for  future  decisions;  drastically  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  budget  accounts  and 
items;  making  it  more  difficult  to  miss  dead- 
lines; and  simplifying  the  Congressional 
committee  system,  such  as  by  combining  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  committees 
or  replacing  the  House  and  Budget  Commit- 
tees with  a  joint  House-Senate  committee. 
Such  suggestions  deserve  consideration. 

Others  say  tliat  the  fault  lies  more  with 
political  will  than  with  the  process.  They 
say  that  all  the  reforms  in  the  world  do  not 
guarantee  success,  since  deadlines  can  be 
waived,  figures  can  be  manipulated,  and 
painful  decisions  can  t>e  finessed.  Instead, 
they  feel  that  almost  any  system  could  l>e 
made  to  work  if  Meml>ers  really  want  it  to 
work,  and  if  Congress  and  the  White  House 
l>egin  serious  negotiations  on  the  budget 
right  away,  rather  than  engage  in  drawn- 
out  political  posturing.  They  feel  that  over- 
haul of  the  process  Is  unnecessary. 

There  Is  some  truth  on  both  sides.  We 
clearly  must  strengthen  our  political  will  to 
move  the  budget  through  more  quickly,  but 
we  also  need  to  simplify  and  improve  the 
basic  budget  mechanism.  We  need  to  look  at 
the  minor  changes  that  can  be  made  right 
away,  to  make  the  process  now  dominated 
by  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  less  of  a 
burden.  But  we  must  also  begin  to  system- 
atically evaluate  the  more  substantial  and 
more  politically-charged  proposals  for 
longer-term  reform,  such  as  switching  to  a 
two-year  budget  cycle  or  simplifying  our 
committee  system.  At  the  least,  we  should 
set  up  a  jotot  HouaoSonote  toak  foroe  on 
the  budget  proeeei  to  propoio  •iBpUfleo* 
tlont  and  Improvomonto. 

lUf  onn  oonnot  mvo  ui  from  moklng  tho 
tough  poUey  dootolone,  but  l(  con  help 
onouro  thot  wo  aro  f  oouilng  our  nojor  at* 
tontlon  on  tho  key  poUey  tamoo,  u«  not 
bringing  up  the  mbm  tomuo  over  and  over 
again,  and  are  no  longer  foroed  into  making 
major  dedslons  in  the  laat  few  frantic  hours 
of  the  session.  Reforming  the  onerous 
budget  prooees  will  be  hard,  unglamorous 
work,  but  It  is  essential  to  Improve  the  func- 
tioning of  ( 
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BIKE-AID:  PEDALINO  FOR 
PROGRESS 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  ICORTR  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  August  e,  1986 
Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  U.S.  Congress  today  hosted  an  extraordi- 
nary delegation  of  young  people:  riders  in  the 
crossKXXintry  Bike-Aid  projecL 

This  dedicated  group  of  students  commrtted 
their  summers  for  the  purpose  of  raising  furxte 
for  self-help  projects  in  developing  nations 
and  Appalachia.  The  proceeds  from  pledges 
will  enable  the  Overseas  Devetopment  Net- 
wori<— a  coalition  of  college  students  wortdng 
to  end  world  hunger— to  fund  projects  in  poor 
nations.  These  local  projects  target  food  self- 
reliance,  village  education,  and  small  enter- 
prise. 

I  join  with  such  Bike-Aid  patrons  as  Sena- 
tors Bill  Bradley,  Paul  Simon,  and  Edward 
Kennedy,  Representative  Mickey  Leland, 
arxl  Tour  de  Frar^e  champion,  Greg  LeMorxl, 
in  commending  these  outstanding  young 
An>encans  for  pedaling  from  1,900  to  3,000 
miles  on  behalf  of  tt>e  poor,  ttie  hungry,  and 
the  illiterate. 

How  Will  Bikx-Aid  Procekds  Bampir 

Development? 

Funds  raised  by  Bike-Aid  '86  will  benefit 
development  in  three  ways: 

First,  Bike-Aid  proceeds  will  l>e  used  to 
create  a  special  fund  from  which  ODN  will 
award  grants  to  small-scale  organizations 
who  themselves  sponsor  locally-initiated 
self-help  development  projects.  Four  exam- 
ples of  such  organizations  are  described 
below. 

Aihoka  Society— is  an  organization  devot- 
ed to  supporting  entrepreneurs  in  Third 
World  development.  The  Society  awards  fel- 
lowships to  imaginative  and  coinmitted  indi- 
viduals in  the  Third  World  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  the  resources  to  try  new  ap- 
proaches to  solving  critical  social  problems. 
Presently,  Ashoka  Fellows  work  in  India 
and  Indonesia.  They  have  been  credited  for 
breakthrough  achievements  in  addressing 
problems  of  illiteracy,  environmental  de- 
cline, food  production,  and  small-scale  in- 
dustry. 

IntematUmal  Development  Exchange 
(lDEX}—\iDka  U.8.  communities  and  civic 
organisations  with  small-scale  self-help 
projects  in  developing  countries.  The 
projects  are  modest  in  scale  and  goal,  and 
are  oharaeterlaed  by  a  high  degree  of  local 
Initiative.  IDEX  serves  as  the  Intonnedlary 
organliatlon.  Any  portion  of  Blko*Ald  pro* 
eooda  lUoofttod  to  IDBZ  wlU  bo  Uisd  to  sup* 
plomont  and  lovorag*  addJtloiud  oonununlty 
tupport, 

SMai  Not  Momb$-t»  a  oonstruetlvo  ro- 
•ponao  to  tho  eurrent  dtoniptlon  of  otfuoo* 
tiMi  and  modlool  ooro  oMMd  by  wv  In  OoD* 
tr»l  Amorloa.  BIkao  Mot  lOBibi  aondi  uaod 
and  new  Mcyclea,  spore  porta  and  tooto  to 
health  worken  and  tooehon  who  might  oth- 
erwise have  no  means  of  transportation  in 
these  war-torn  countrlea. 

Trickle  Up— is  a  small  organlaation  which 
aervee  as  a  reaouroe  and  a  catalyst  for  Third 
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World  groups  to  develop  their  own  econom- 
ic development  progrmms.  TrlcUe  Up  sup- 
ports enterprises  that  demonstrate  creativi- 
ty and  realistic  planning.  TiicUe  Up  awards 
grants  in  two  stages.  The  first  Installment  is 
awarded  to  the  recipient  group  after  it  has 
completed  and  presented  a  detailed  plan  of 
its  progress:  the  second  Installment  Is 
awarded  after  the  recipient  group  has  in- 
vested at  least  1.000  man-hours  in  the 
project  itself.  Projects  "catalysed"  by  Trick- 
le Up  are  marked  by  their  near  complete  re- 
liance on  local  Initiative  and  resources. 

Second,  a  portion  of  the  Bike-Aid  proceeds 
will  be  added  to  ODN's  Partnership  in  De- 
velopment "Revolving  Fund,"  which  has 
been  established  to  expedite  the  implemen- 
tation of  ODN-sponsored  projects.  ODN 
chapters  twrrow  money  from  this  fund  as 
start-up  money  for  the  projects  they  have 
chosen  to  support.  As  the  chapters  conduct 
their  own  fundralsing  progress  for  the 
projects,  they  reimbiu-se  the  Revolving 
Fund  for  the  earlier  loan.  Three  of  the  typi- 
cal projects  are  listed  below. 

Nm/aru  Boarding  School  Food  Produc- 
tion Protect,  Zimbatnoe.  This  school  in  the 
rural  Tangwena  region  services  1,200  square 
mOes  of  villages  consisting  of  3.000  resi- 
dents. Project  leaders  hope  to  eliminate 
their  food  shortage  and  to  raise  money  for 
essential  educational  materials  by  establish- 
ing a  self-sufficient  chicken  cooperative  and 
vegetable  garden. 

Project  for  the  Small  Enterprise  of  Tricy- 
cle Making.  Dominican  Republic  The  orga- 
nizers of  this  project  hope  to  create  Jobs 
and  stimulate  the  local  economy  by  estab- 
lishing a  tricycle  shop  In  this  marginal 
neighborhood  in  Santo  Domingo.  Tricycles 
will  be  used  for  transportation  and  by  trav- 
eling vendors,  who  will  be  able  to  cover  a 
larger  area.  Initially,  the  shop  wiU  manufac- 
ture the  tricycles  and  sell  them  for  a  profit. 
After  six  months,  the  shop  will  sell  the  tri- 
cycles to  members  of  the  community  on 
credit.  With  new  tricycles,  villagers  will  be 
able  to  start  or  improve  their  own  business- 
es and  eventually  ret>ay  the  shop. 

The  Sudhiranjan  Lahiri  College,  India. 
This  school,  founded  In  1967.  serves  the  ex- 
tremely poor  and  often  illiterate  agricultur- 
al workers  of  India's  Harijan  (Untouchable) 
caste,  whom  tradition  has  long  denied  a 
decent  living  and  an  education.  ODN  sup- 
port will  help  the  college  expand  tuid  obtain 
essential  materials  for  Its  600  students  who 
now  share  only  8  classrooms. 

Third.  ODN  wlU  use  the  remainder  of  the 
Bike-Aid  proceeds  to  strengthen  the  ongo- 
ing projects  it  sponsors  under  the  Develop- 
mmt  Education  Program  and  the  Develop- 
ment Opportunities  Program. 

One  of  these,  the  Appalachia  Project,  is 
planned  to  l>egin  this  summer  at  ODN's 
summer  leadership  training  center  located 
In  Dimgannon.  Virginia.  This  program 
offers  thirty  students  from  the  V£.  and  the 
Third  World  an  opportimity  to  leam  about 
development  Issues  first-hand.  The  students 
will  work  together  with  local  volunteer 
agencies  on  literacy  programs,  farming  co- 
operatives and  other  development  projects 
In  Appalarhia  This  experience  will  help  stu- 
dents to  better  understand  the  everyday  as- 
pects of  development.  With  direct  experi- 
ence and  new  insight,  these  students  will 
return  to  their  rampiiars  as  more  effective 
and  more  knowledgeable  organizers. 
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PAUL  J.  BURNSKT  AND  BILL 
PHILLIPS  FIGHT  FOR  A 
STRONGER  MERCHANT 

BCARINE 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MAKTLAirD 
III  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFRJBSKirrATIVSS 

Wednesday,  Augtiat  8.  1986 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  in 
tribute  of  two  men  who  have  remained  pas- 
sionately committed  to  the  revitalization  of  our 
Nation's  merchant  maripe.  I  speak  of  Paul  J. 
Bumsky,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  Metal 
Trades  Department,  and  Bill  Phillips,  legisla- 
tive consultant  for  the  AFL-CIO  Metal  Trades 
Department,  wtw  have  eloquently  and  repeat- 
edly defended  the  rebirth  of  our  merchant 
marine  in  the  name  of  national  security  and 
improved  domestic  economic  conditions. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  prudent  to  Ksten  closely 
to  Paul  Bumsky's  plea  that  we  not  foresake 
domestk:  shipbuilders  in  favor  of  cheaper  for- 
eign competition.  While  free-market  prirKiples 
suggest  ttie  advantages  of  competition.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  must  first  acknowledge,  in 
Paul  Bumsky's  words,  "that  ttie  overriding  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  should  de- 
termirw  our  shipbuikiing  and  maritime  poli- 
cies." What  is  clearty  in  the  k>ng-range  inter- 
est of  our  Nation  is  a  polkry  that  protects  tfie 
domestic  shipbuikiing  industry  and  not,  as  tfie 
present  administratran  proposes,  one  tfiat  pro- 
motes incentives  for  the  acquisitran  and  main- 
tenance of  ships  from  foreign  natkxis. 

Historically,  two  criteria  have  served  for  as- 
sessing the  value  of  our  merchant  marine.  In 
general  terms,  these  are  tfie  industry's  com- 
mercial viability  and  its  capability  for  serving 
as  a  naval  or  military  auxiliary  in  times  of 
emergency.  However,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's maritime  strategy,  as  embodied  in  the 
Mercfiant  Marine  Act  Amendments  of  1986 
(H.R.  4024  and  H.R.  3141),  disregards  nation- 
al security  arxl  domestk:  ecor>omic  concerns. 

Ttiere  shoukJ  be  no  doubt  tfut  attainment  of 
Preskient  Reagan's  proposed  600  ship  Navy 
Is  essential  if  we  are  to  have  a  Navy  that  can 
carry  out  ttie  misswns  assigned  to  it.  There  is 
certair^  no  question  that  achievir>g  this  goal 
wHI  require  continuing  large  shiptHJilding  pro- 
grams. But  support  for  naval  ship  constructkjn 
programs  is  not  in  itself  suffKient  to  maintain 
a  strong  natkxial  maritme  posture.  The  mari- 
time Interests  of  our  country  require  tfiat  we 
maintain  a  strong  merchant  marine,  with 
modem  ships  manned  by  skilled  American 
crews,  and  a  strong  shipbuikJing  and  repair  in- 
dustry to  support  both  the  Navy  and  tt^e  mer- 
chant marine. 

Accordingly,  it  is  important  tfwt  we  ask  our- 
selves wtiett>er  the  United  States  coukJ  fur- 
nish Vhe  requisite  numt>er  and  variety  of  ships 
to  sustain  a  k>r>g  term  sealift  shoukj  a  pro- 
tracted conflict  occur.  The  answer  to  tfiat  is, 
firmiy,  no.  The  inescapat)le  conduston  of  any 
survey  of  our  present  sealift  resources  Is  ttiat 
them  exists  no  surplus  of  militarily  useful  ves- 
sels. This  is  not  any  less  true  after  taking  into 
account  the  additkxi  to  these  resources  that 
may  come  from  erKouraging  tfie  repatriation 
of  foreign-flag  vessels.  Given  this  situation, 
any  poiKy  threatening  to  Kquktate  our  ship- 
yards takes  on  the  appearance  of  it>e  absurd. 
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Should  such  a  poNcy  in  fad  have  this  effect, 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  soon  add 
ships  and  compor>ents  to  its  list  of  strategic 
imports.  f4ot  onty  will  we  not  be  a  reliatile  mili- 
tary ally,  we  wiU  not  even  be  militarily  self-suf- 
fideni 

I  share  with  Paul  Bumsky  and  Bill  PhMNps  an 
unwMUngness  to  cor>cede  tt>e  commercial  via- 
bility of  a  U.S.  merchant  marirw.  Clearty,  it's 
possit>le  and  desirable  that  a  way  be  fourxJ  to 
bring  a  greater  percentage  of  our  cargo  under 
our  own  flag.  This  must  t>e  ttie  foundatton  of 
any  plan  ttiat  will  preserve  Vne  shiptxjikJkig 
compor>ents  of  our  merchant  marine.  But  ttils 
ak>ne  will  not  assure  the  prosperity  of  U.S. 
shipyards  and  their  suppliers.  Mr.  Speaker, 
beyond  cargo  preference  legtslatx>n,  two  addi- 
tk>nal  elements  are  essential  to  a  revitalized 
merchant  marine:  One,  a  ttxxjghtful  arxj  effec- 
tive alterrtative  upon  wfiich  a  comprehertsive, 
k>ng-range  poKcy  can  be  constructed  tfwt 
comes  from  tfie  irxJustries  themselves;  and 
two,  and  pertuips  most  significantly,  their  mes- 
sage must  find  a  safe  hartxx  in  tt>e  Congress 
wftere  it  may  be  delivered  time  and  time 
again. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  proudly  salute  Paul  J. 
Bumsky  and  Bill  Phillips,  for  tt>eir  contrit>utk>ns 
toward  tfie  revitalizatk)n  and,  irxleed,  ti>e  sur- 
vival of  America's  merdiant  marine. 


A  SALUTE  TO  BRUCE  P.  POSTER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Atigtist  6.  1986 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tritKJte  to  Bruce  P.  Foster,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  retirement  after  42  years  of  put>lk: 
servKe  and  lat>or  affiliatk}n. 

Bruce  is  a  veteran  of  tfie  U.S.  Air  Force, 
and  for  24  years  was  a  bus  operator  with  tfie 
Cleveland  Transit  System.  For  3  years  he 
served  as  preskJent  of  tfie  Amalgamated 
Transit  Unran  Local  268  and  was  then  elected 
international  vice  preskJent  of  tfie  Amalgamat- 
ed Transit  Unk>n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttvough  his  untiring  efforts  in 
civic  involvements  and  as  a  labor  leader, 
Bruce  Foster  has  improved  ttie  quality  of  life 
for  many  citizens  in  Cleveland  and  throughout 
tfie  Nation.  In  recognitkjn  of  his  many  contri- 
butions and  accomplishments,  Bruce  has  re- 
ceived many  awards  and  in  addition,  will  be 
sakrted  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor  on  August  23, 
1986.  hosted  by  his  coworkers  and  superiors 
who  have  held  him  in  high  esteem  for  many 
years. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  labor  leader, 
Bruce  Foster  has  served  on  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent boards,  commissrans,  and  organizations 
including:  The  Ohto  Lottery  Commlsaion; 
member  of  P.I.C.K.  Council;  Advisory  Commis- 
8k>n  on  Cleveland  City  School  Finances: 
member  of  Work  in  Northeast  Ohio  Counci; 
Cleveland  Community  Relattons  Board;  presi- 
dent of  Black  Labor  Leaders  Caucus;  Advisory 
Commisaion  Federation  of  Family  Planning; 
president  and  vice  preskJent  of  Cleveland 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  past  preskJent  of  city 
of  Cleveland  Civil  SerAce  Commisskx).  He  is 
curentiy  serving  as:  executive  board  member. 
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NAACP;  member  of  Greater  Qeveland  Round- 
table;  member  of  Operation  Alert;  executive 
board  of  Cuyahoga  County  Republk»n  Party; 
member  of  National  Labor  Advisory  Council; 
alumnus  of  Leadership  Cleveland  Class  of 
1982  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Asso- 
ciation; trustee  of  United  Way  Servk:es; 
member  of  City  WkJe  Development  Corp.; 
member  of  Dome  Corp.;  member  of  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  section  15;  presi- 
dent of  F.H.R.  Servk:es  Inc.;  vk;e  president 
and  secretary  to  board  of  North  Coast  Cable 
Co.;  preskJent  of  Bruce  P.  Foster  Construction 
Co. 

On  behalf  of  the  reskJents  of  tfie  21st  Con- 
gressional Distiict  of  Ohk>,  I  would  like  to  offer 
my  most  sincere  congratulations  to  Bruce  on 
his  retirement,  with  t>est  wishes  for  continued 
health  and  happiness  in  ttie  many  more  pro- 
ductive years  to  come. 


VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariier  today 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved  the  Veterans' 
Health  Care  Amendments  of  1986  (H.R. 
4623).  I  strongly  support  this  measure  and 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
for  his  outstanding  leadership  in  bringing  the 
bill  to  the  floor. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  section  8  of 
the  legislation  whk:h  makes  revisions  in  tfie 
State  veterans'  home  program.  Over  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  I  have  discussed  with  Chair- 
man Montgomery  the  need  for  a  change  in 
the  law  and  have  urged  the  committee's  at- 
tention to  this  matter.  I  am  grateful  that  tfie 
chairman  has  allowed  me  to  work  with  him 
and  fiis  fine  staff  on  addressing  this  specific 
provisk)n. 

Under  tfie  amendment,  priority  vyill  t>e  given 
for  ttie  constiuction  of  State  veterans'  homes 
to  States  that  have  already  appropriated  their 
share  of  the  funding.  The  State  veterans' 
home  program  represents  a  joint  effort  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  Govemments,  and 
has  k>ng  been  regarded  as  a  cost-effective 
way  of  provkJing  care  for  our  veterans. 

In  light  of  limited  construction  grant  funds, 
tills  proviskin  would  offer  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution  to  tfie  problems  we  face  in  address- 
ing tfie  health  care  needs  of  these  men  and 
women.  Our  Nation's  veteran  population  is 
rapklly  aging.  While  every  State  will  be  affect- 
ed to  some  degree,  tiiose  States  with  the 
larger  veteran  populations  will  certainly  feel 
tfie  strain  of  caring  for  tfie  aged  veteran. 

To  put  tfiis  situation  in  a  k>cal  perspective. 
South  Carolina  has  over  350,000  veterans  re- 
skJing  in  tiie  State.  Approximately  53,000  of 
tfiem  are  now  over  65  years  okl.  However,  t>y 
tfie  year  2000  tfiis  number  is  expected  to 
more  titan  double.  Tfie  State's  sole  veterans' 
nursing  home  is  a  150-t>ed  facility  which  con- 
tinuously operates  at  full  capacity. 

An  application  Is  currently  pending  before 
ttie  Veterans'  Administration  for  a  210-bed 
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State  veterans'  home  to  be  built  in  Anderson 
County,  kx^ted  in  my  distiict  This  nursing 
home  will  serve  all  of  western  South  Carolina 
and  relieve  tfie  pressure  being  felt  at  the 
present  facility.  I  would  note  that  50  percent 
of  all  South  Carolina  veterans  reskie  in  the  8 
counties  adjacent  to  tfie  Piedmont  area  of  An- 
derson. 

Because  the  State  shares  in  tfie  cost  of 
constiuction  of  these  homes,  it  is  only  fair  that 
we  give  them  this  chance  to  compete  for  tfie 
limited  Federal  moneys.  By  appropriating  their 
share  of  tfie  funds,  the  States  are  demonsti-at- 
ing  their  need  for  and  commitment  to  the 
project.  Eariier  this  year,  tfie  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  aproved  the  money  for  the 
construction  of  the  Anderson  nursing  home, 
and  I  can  attest  that  this  project  is  being  given 
top  priority  on  the  State  level.  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  Govemment  sfiould  demonsti'ate 
this  same  commitment. 

I  appreciate  the  support  given  to  this  meas- 
ure today  by  my  colleagues.  This  legislation 
goes  a  long  way  in  insuring  that  the  health 
care  needs  of  our  veterans  who  so  at>ly 
served  our  country  will  tie  adequately  met  in 
my  district  and  all  across  the  Nation. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REINSTATE 
THE  LIMITED  CIRCULATION 
RATE  POSTAL  SUBSIDY 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Atigtist  6,  1986 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  along 
with  my  colleague  from  Iowa,  [Mr.  Tauke],  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  whk;h  would  reinstate  the 
limited  circulation  rate  postal  subskly  for  small 
publk:atk>ns  whk:h  mail  their  publk:atk}ns  to 
adjoining  counties.  As  chairman  of  tfie  Con- 
gressional Rural  Caucus  and  chairman  of  a 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  I  am  extiemely 
concerned  at>out  the  hardships  our  rural  busi- 
nesses ate  facing;  one  group  in  partrcular  is 
our  small  rural  newspapers.  The  purpose  of 
our  t>ill  is  to  provide  postal  rate  relief  for  small 
rural  newspapers  with  an  out-of-county  circu- 
lation of  less  than  5,000. 

In  April,  this  body  passed  the  Budget  Rec- 
onctliatk>n  Act  whk:h  eliminated  the  limited  cir- 
culation rate — limited  circulation  rate  is  ttie 
sutiskly  newspapers  receive  to  defray  mailing 
costs  if  they  have  less  than  5,000  out-of- 
county  subscrit)ers.  The  elimination  of  this 
subsidy  has  imposed  financial  tHirdens  on  our 
small  rural  newspapers  tfiat  I  am  sure  ttie 
conferees  to  the  Reconciliatk>n  Act  dkl  not 
foresee.  I  am  certain,  they  too  have  heard 
from  newspapers  owners  in  ttieir  distrKts  de- 
scribing tfie  dismal  financial  conditions  tfie 
owners  face. 

Since  1970  small  newspapers  have  seen 
tfieir  In-county  rates  skyrocket  up  to  1,600 
percent,  and  their  limited  circulation  rates  up 
to  822  percent  Since  Decemtier  of  last  year 
alone,  in-county  rates  have  increased  by  up  to 
80  percent  and  limited  circulation  rates  by  up 
to  180  percent 

It  is  important  to  remember  tfiat  rural  news- 
papers provide  tfie  most  significant  source  of 
tocal  information,  and  pertiaps  more  impor- 
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tantty,  unite  tfie  community  and  provkle  a  firm 
sense  of  klentity— whk:h  oftentimes  extends 
beyond  county  lines.  Tfiat  is  why  the  limited 
circulation  rate  subskly  is  so  important.  This 
bill  restores  the  sutiskfy  for  mailings  to  adjoirv 
ing  counties  only.  It  provkjes  targeted  relief 
yet  does  not  require  additional  appropriations 
to  the  revenue  forgone  fund.  All  that  is 
needed  is  a  shift  witfiin  tfie^fund  of  $7.3  mil- 
Ikm  of  the  $9.3  millkxi  currentiy  estimated  to 
be  required.  Tfie  difference  is  made  up  due  to 
tiie  cap  ttiat  our  proposal  would  place  on  the 
in-county  rate  subskjy  at  20,000  pieces,  wtik::h 
results  in  a  net  savings  of  $2  millk>n. 

Preserving  these  small  rural  newspapers  is 
important  to  the  tabric  of  these  rural  communi- 
ties and  deserves  our  attention  and  support 


RURAL  NEWSPAPER 
PRESERVATION  ACT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Atigust  6,  1986 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing with  my  colleagues  Congressmen 
Gene  Taylor,  Frank  Horton,  Don  Young, 
Berkley  Bedell,  Cooper  Evans,  Jim  Leach, 
Jim  Lightfoot,  Neal  Smith,  Harold  Volk- 
mer.  Bob  WnrrTAKER,  Doug  Bereuter,  Pat 
Roberts,  Arlan  Stangeland,  Charlie 
Stenholm,  George  Wortley,  and  Ike  Skel- 
TON  legislation  to  akj  many  rural  newspapers 
struggling  to  survive  under  the  burdens  of  a 
depressed  rural  economy  and  sharp  increases 
in  postal  rates. 

A  provision  of  the  Consolklated  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  eliminating  tfie  limit- 
ed circulation  rate  revenue  foregone  postal 
subskfy  for  out-of-county  mailings  under  5,000 
has  had  an  unintended,  disproportionately 
fiard  impact  upon  rural  newspapers  located 
near  county  lines,  jeopardizing  the  free  flow  of 
information  in  rural  areas.  The  defjressed  rural 
economy  rules  out  the  atxlity  of  many  smaller 
newspapers  to  offset  the  significant  increase 
in  their  postal  rates  by  attracting  more  adver- 
tising or  by  raising  sut>scriptk>n  rates. 

To  ensure  and  support  tfie  free  flow  of  in- 
formation in  rural  areas.  Congress  estat)lisfied 
an  in-county  subsklized  mail  rate  135  years 
ago.  Congress  added  the  limited  circulation 
rate  in  1 962  in  recognition  of  the  impact  upon 
smaller  newspapers,  and  particularly  newspa- 
pers located  near  county  lines,  of  increases  in 
postal  rates.  These  newspapers  serve  tfie 
publk:  through  subscriptions,  as  opposed  to 
direct  delivery. 

The  Rural  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  wHI 
restore  tfie  limited  circulation  rate  subsidy  for 
mailings  of  under  5,000  to  adjacent  counties 
(as  established,  the  Hmrted  circulation  rate 
subskly  had  no  adjacent  county  requirement). 
In  addition,  tfie  act  caps  ttie  in-county  postal 
subskly  at  20,000  copliss  of  each  issue  of  an 
eligible  put>lk»tion,  refocusing  ttiis  subskly  on 
its  original  purpose  of  assisting  smaller  rural 
newspapers. 

Tfie  Rural  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  nei- 
tfier  autfiorizes  nor  requires  an  appropriation. 
Tfie  National  Newspaper  Association  has  indi- 
cated that  ttw  modest  proposal  wNI  provkle 
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sutatantW  roiof  to  struggling  small  newspa- 
pers. Ptease  join  my  colleagues  and  me  in 
supporting  this  proposal  to  ensure  ttw  con- 
tinuing free  flow  of  information  in  rural  areas. 
A  companion  bM  is  being  introduced  in  the 
oihar  body  by  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PRESERVmO  OCEAN 
WILDERNESS  AREAS 


of  international  law,  indudmg  the 
freedom  of  navigation. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  is  ttie  beginning  of 
tf>oughtfui  consideration  of  how  we  can  pre- 
serve our  oceans  so  that  future  generations 
may  benefit  from  their  many  resources  ai¥J 
enjoy  their  recreatiorwl  opportjnities. 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDCULSKI 

or  MAKTIAltD 

m  THE  BOUSE  OP  reprssshtativcs 
Wedneiday,  Augtist  S,  1986 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national  ocean  wHdemess  areas  in 
order  to  protect  and  preserve  parts  of  the  vast 
expanse  of  ocean  waters  under  the  jurisdic- 
lion  of  the  United  States. 

As  chairwoman  of  the  Oceanography  Sub- 
committee. I  have  become  alarmed  at  the  lack 
of  planning  in  this  country  concerning  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  the  oceans. 

The  U.S.  ocean  area  is  1  Vt  times  as  large 
as  its  larxlmass.  We  already  know  tt  contains 
large  deposits  of  mineral  arxj  energy  re- 
sources, productive  fisheries,  and  habitats  for 
great  populations  of  marine  mammals  and 
seabirds.  It  provides  worxlerful  recreational 
opportunities,  txjt  is  also  beginning  to  be  used 
as  a  site  for  waste  disposal. 

A  significant  portion  of  our  food  and  energy 
resources  already  come  from  the  ocean.  With- 
out a  doubt,  we  will  make  greater  use  of  tt)ese 
ocean  resources  in  tt>e  future,  especially  as 
we  deplete  those  on  the  land. 

At  ttie  same  time,  we  are  beginning  a  jour- 
rtey  in  the  scientifk:  expkxation  of  the  oceans. 
New  techmlogies  using  satellites,  sonar  de- 
vices and  remote-operated  vehKles  are  sur- 
veying large  ocean  areas  and  revealing  tfie 
existence  of  remarkable  geotogk:  features 
such  as  tliermal  vents  and  new  mineral  de- 


Yet  for  al  we  know  and  are  learning  about 
the  ocean,  its  resources  artd  dynamics,  our  ig- 
norance is  still  greater  than  our  knowledge. 

This  is  the  reason  I  have  Introduced  the 
'XDcean  WUemess  Act".  We  need  to  discuss 
whether,  and  by  wtiat  method,  we  can  protect 
and  preserve  specific  ocean  areas.  We  need 
toconaktor  how  we  can  safeguard  the  ocean 
from  ollan  competing  and  oontradtetoiy  pur- 


We  have  eatabHahed  programs  for  presenr- 
Ing  land  areas,  and  I  beleve  that  we  have  the 
fwponaUtty  to  do  so  for  ocean  areas. 

This  m  wouU  accomplsh  this  goal  by  re- 
quiring the  Praaklent  to  racommand  to  Con- 
graaa  that  certain  ocean  areas  under  U.S.  |u- 
itMicion  ba  proleclad  as  ocewi  widamess 
.  TNs  would  raqulra  an  act  of  Corgress. 
of  the  ocean 


im  OH  ■  not  niafnaa  io  promoia  or  re- 
rMct  any  particular  use  of  ocean  space  or  re- 
aouroaa.  It  la  pramiaad  on  Iha  reoognition  of 
the  need  tor  muMpta  uaaa  of  the  oceans,  Irt- 
iwuaiy  asnngi  aiio  on  a  rvoognaon  oi  vie 


ASAT:  WE  NEED  TO  PRESERVE 
THE  ABILITY  TO  NEGOTIATE 
CONTROLS 


THE  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL 
TRADE  ENFORCEMENT  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PKHNSTLVAMU 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  19S6 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Mouse 
of  Representatives  attempted  to  override  the 
Presklent's  veto  of  H.R.  1562.  the  Textile  and 
Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act.  In  deciding 
on  how  to  vote  on  this  attempt,  it  seemed  to 
be  necessary  to  choose  between  two  groups 
of  feltow  Americans  who  both  have  valkj 
points  in  favor  of  their  position.  I  concluded 
that  the  virise  course  of  acton  to  foltow  is  to 
take  that  actk>n  which  would  ultimately  prove 
to  help  both  groups.  I  beheve  that  my  vote  to 
sustain  the  Presklent's  veto  of  H.R.  1562.  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act. 
signaled  support  for  the  textile  industry 
through  ttie  enforcement  of  ttie  multifiber  ar- 
rangement and  bilateral  agreements  just 
reached  while  at  ttie  same  time  protecting  the 
farmer,  ttie  retailer,  and  the  consumer  wtK> 
wouM  have  suffered  damage  by  enactment  of 
this  legislatkxi. 

By  voting  to  sustain  ttie  Presklent's  veto  I 
was  in  essence  supporting  the  at>solute  en- 
forcement and  imp<ementat»n  of  ttie  new 
multift>er  arrangement  and  the  bilateral  textile 
agreements  whch  were  just  recently  negotiat- 
ed. Alttiough  I  as  well  as  many  others  are 
sutiject  to  some  reservatnns  about  ttie  en- 
forcement of  these  agreements  in  ttie  past.  I 
t>elieve  that  every  effort  must  and  will  be 
made  to  see  that  the  trade  agreements  are 
enforced  to  the  maximum.  This  tough  new 
agreement  will  benefit  our  textile  and  apparel 
industry  without  incurring  reprisals  against 
U.S.  exports  abroad.  Negotiatnns  will  contirv 
ue  to  work  toward  opening  up  markets,  pro- 
tecting against  import  surges  wd  provkUng  for 
addHtonal  fiber  coverage. 

This  vote  was  one  of  the  more  dttflcult  ones 
that  I  have  made,  but  I  am  confident  that  tfie 
textile  industry  artd  Its  workers  will  ultimately 
fare  better  under  wtiat  has  taken  place  in 
these  trade  negotiattona.  Over  60  percent  of 
my  consliluonts,  in  a  recent  congressional  pod 
conducted  by  my  oftloe,  Indteated  to  me  that 
they  alao  betove  that  the  foreign  trade  poNcy 
of  the  United  States  shouU  Include  a  promo- 
tton  of  a  higher  level  of  exports  In  a  free  inter- 
natiofial  marketplace.  I  do  regret,  however, 
that  the  shoe  Industry  got  caught  up  In  this 
issue  and  did  not  receive  the  attanlton  that 
they  daaarva  and  am  hopeful  that  tNa  iaaue 
wM  soon  be  addraaaad  in  Coftgraaa. 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF  PraHSTLVAinA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFHESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  6.  1988 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
debates  the  amendment  to  preserve  ttie  cur- 
rent moratorium  on  the  testing  of  anti-satellite 
[ASAT]  weapons  against  targets  in  space  next 
week,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  conskler  the 
importance  ttie  extenskxi  of  tfiis  ban  might 
have  on  negotiatxms  toward  a  permanent 
ASAT  moratorium. 

There  is  no  questwn  ttiat  the  United  States 
is  more  heavily  deperxlent  on  the  intelligence 
we  collect  from  our  satellites  than  ttie  Soviet 
Unton  is  on  ttie  Intelligence  ttiey  obtain  from 
theirs.  Because  of  our  superior  technok)gy, 
our  satellites  can  tell  us  more  than  the  Sovi- 
ets' satellites  can  tell  them.  Because  U.S. 
forces  are  more  widely  dispersed  overseas, 
our  commurHcatnns  and  Intelligence  satellites 
are  more  important  for  ensuring  our  security 
and  integrating  military  operatx>ns.  Because  of 
the  ck>sed  nature  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  we  must 
rely  upon  our  systems  more  heavily.  Finally, 
because  of  the  reliat)ility  of  our  satellites,  the 
United  States  can  afford  to  depend  on  them 
to  a  greater  degree. 

Ttiese  facts  were  recognized  even  back  In 
1978  and  1979.  \when  the  United  States 
sought  to  forestall  the  enhancement  of  Soviet 
ASAT  technology  through  negotiations  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  control  ASAT  weapons.  Ameri- 
can officials  understood  that  then-ongoing 
Soviet  efforts  to  perfect  a  more  "advanced" 
verston  of  their  ASAT  weapon  wouW  put 
United  States  satellites  In  greater  jeopardy. 
Ttiese  ASAT  talks  were  broken  off  In  protest 
of  ttie  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Through  1982,  the  Soviets  continued  tests 
of  their  so-called  "advanced"  heat-seeking 
ASAT,  but  the  tests  consistently  demonstrated 
their  system  woukj  not  work.  Out  of  six  total 
tests  of  their  "advanced"  verswn,  none  were 
successful.  Meanwhile,  we  continued  our 
effort  to  deveksp  the  F-15  launched  ASAT 
devKe,  the  miniature  homing  vehnle. 

Finally,  after  9  successes  out  of  20  test 
shots— a  success  rate  of  45  percent— the  So- 
viets announced  they  were  abMing  by  a  unilat- 
eral moratorkjm  on  ASAT  testing.  It  woukl 
appear  that  the  reality  of  a  45-percent  suc- 
cess rate  with  their  very  limited  capability 
system,  coupled  with  the  threat  of  an  oper- 
attonal  U.S.  MHV  ASAT  devwe,  persuaded 
them  that  It  was  In  their  best  interest  to  try  to 
prevent  a  ainaway  ASAT  arms  race  they 
migfit  not  win. 

Now  we  have  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
the  security  of  Amertoa's  deployed  satellite 
technology  by  continuing  the  current  moratori- 
um on  testing  and  providkig  time  for  a  reas- 
sessment of  currant  poHcies  opposing  nagoti- 
attons  to  ban  ASATs.  If  we  press  on  wHh  the 
MHV  to  the  point  K  is  an  operattonal  weapon, 
we  win  never  achieve  a  laaling  ASAT  morato- 
rium. The  Soviets  wM  respond  by  devatoping 
thair  own  more  eophiatfcated  ASAT  hardware. 
wMch  w«  put  U.S.  sataOttes  at  far  greater  risk. 
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ComplKating  ttie  situatk>n  Is  ttie  relatively 
small  size  of  the  MHV — only  18  feet  long — 
wtwch  will  create  a  verifH»tion  problem  for  the 
Soviets  now  and  for  the  United  States  later  if 
the  Soviets  deckle  to  proceed  with  a  similar 
weapon.  In  fact,  the  United  States  Is  in  the 
best  position  to  achieve  a  negotiated  ASAT 
test  moratorium  with  ttie  Soviets  now— further 
testing  of  ttie  MHV  will  only  reduce  our  ability 
to  reach  an  agreement  to  control  this  costly 
and  dangerous  aspect  of  the  arms  race. 

If  ttie  Congress  does  not  preserve  the  cur- 
rent l)an,  the  Air  Force  may  be  free  to  resume 
tests  of  ttie  F-15  launched  ASAT  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1986.  The  chance  for  protecting  our 
satellites  and  avokling  an  expensive  new 
round  of  ttie  arms  spiral  through  United 
States-Soviet  ne^iotiatons  on  ASAT  controls 
will  t>e  tost.  I  tiope  my  colleagues  will  conskler 
this  as  well  as  the  many  ottier  reasons  for  ex- 
tending ttie  ASAT  test  ban  when  ttie  Brown- 
Coughlin  ASAT  amendment  comes  before  this 
body  next  week. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENIf  SYLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  a 
commitment  as  chairman  of  the  Sut)Commit- 
tee  on  Science,  Research  and  Technology,  I 
was  unable  to  be  present  yesterday  during  the 
vote  on  the  Courier  amendment  to  H.R.  4428. 
Had  I  been  able  to  be  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  rollcall  No.  282. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ctiamptonships  and  was  acclaimed  grand 
champtons. 

In  1985,  ttie  marching  band  earned  all  su- 
perior ratings  and  was  named  grand  ctiampi- 
ons  at  the  Music  Bowl  VII.  Spirit  of  the  South 
Marching  Championships  and  ttie  Greater  At- 
lanta Marching  Festival.  Ttie  Trojan  Band  has 
won  sweepstakes  awards  at  its  last  seven 
competitions. 

Lassiter's  three  concert  bands  also  are  first- 
class  pertormers.  The  symphonic  I  band  last 
year  earned  a  superkx  rating  in  performance 
and  sightreadJng  at  the  district  XII  G.M.E.A. 
Music  Festival.  The  symphonic  II  t>and  also  re- 
ceived a  superior  In  perlormance  and  sight- 
reading  at  that  G.M.E.A.  Festival,  and  the  con- 
cert band  received  a  superior  rating. 

The  Lassiter  Jazz  Band  was  ttie  Georgia 
State  University  Jazz  Festival  winner  in  the 
high  school  diviston  during  1982-83. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  saluting  the  bands  of  Lassiter  High 
School,  their  director,  Alfred  Watkins;  assist- 
ant director  of  bands,  Gary  Gribble;  and  or- 
chestra director,  Anna  Johnson,  for  ttieir 
achievement  In  twinging  ttie  joy  of  music  to 
their  community.  State,  and  Nation. 


THE  LASSITER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TROJAN  BAND 


HON.  GEORGE  (BUDDY)  DARDEN 

or  CBORCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  6,  1986   . 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  only  5  years 
ttie  Lassiter  High  School  Trojan  Band  in  Mari- 
etta, GA,  has  establistied  a  record  of  excel- 
lence both  as  a  marching  ensemt)le  and  for 
its  symphonic  and  jazz  pertormances.  I  woukl 
like  to  call  the  attentk>n  of  my  colleagues  to 
ttie  achievements  of  these  outstanding  young 
musKians. 

In  Its  first  year,  1981,  the  Lassiter  Band  was 
under  the  direction  of  George  Hattendorf.  Ttie 
concert  band  earned  an  excellent  rating  at  ttie 
dtetrict  XII  Georgia  Musk:  Educators  Associa- 
tton  Large  Group  Festival,  class  IV.  Also,  ttie 
jazz  band  was  rated  excellent  at  the  G.M.E.A. 
Jazz  Festival,  Cobb  County. 

Ttiat  tradition  of  excellence  has  continued 
under  Alfred  L  Watkins,  who  became  director 
of  bands  at  Lassiter  in  1982.  The  band  has 
performed  all  over  the  Natk>n,  from  the  OM 
South  Marching  Festival  in  Newnan,  GA,  to 
ttie  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  here  in 
Wastiington.  Ttie  band  was  invited  t>y  ttie  Brit- 
ish Otyrnpk:  Association  to  perform  at  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  visitors  center  for 
the  XXIII  OlympK  Games  at  Los  Angeles. 

In  1984.  Lassiter's  Marching  Band  partici- 
pated in  the  Southern  Invitattonal  FieM  Show 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  sutxiommittees.  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  DaUy 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled   for  Thursday, 
August  7,  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
Meetings  Scheduled 
AUGUST  11 

9:30  a.in. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Sulx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2635,  to  protect 
the  integrity  and  quality  of  certain 
reaches  of  the  Heiuy's  Pork  of  the 
Snake  River.  Idaho. 

8D-366 

10:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Select 

Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  8. 

2676,  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 

water  rights  claims  of  the  La  Jolla, 
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Rlncon.  San  Pasqual.  Puama,  and  Pala 
Bands  of  Mission  Indians  in  San  Diego 
County.  California. 

SD-Ma 

Foreign  Relations 

International  Economic  Policy,  Oceans, 
and  Environment  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
with  regard  to  foreign  policy  of  8. 
2263,  to  protect  the  public's  right  to 
receive  and  communicate  Information 
freely  t>eyond  the  American  Iwrder. 
and  to  ensure  the  right  of  internation- 
al traveL 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Sulx»mmittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2398.  to  make  it  a 
Federal  offense  with  r^^ard  to  the 
sexual  exploitation  of  ctiildren. 

SD-336 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
on  S.  2676.  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  water  rights  claims  of  the  lA 
Jolla.  Rlncon.  San  Pasqual  Puama, 
and  Pala  Bands  of  Mission  Indians  in 
San  Diego  County.  California. 

SD-S62 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  S.  1999.  to  provide  for  a  uniform 
product  liability  law. 

SD-106 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  treaties  con- 
cerning reciprocal  encouragement  and 
protection  of  Investments. 

SD-4I0 

AUGUST  12 

9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 
Closed   business   meeting,    to   consider 
pending  nominations,  and  to  review 
the  committee's  agenda  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  99th  Congress. 

SR-222 

Judiciary 
Patents,    Copyrights    and    Trademarks 
Sulicommittee    Business    meeting,    to 
mark  up  S.  2575,  Electronics  Commu- 
nications Privacy  Act. 

SD-6a8 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resimie  hearings  on  the  reported 
sightings   of   live   military   peraoimel 
itiiantng  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

SR-32S 

9:45  a.nL 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  PoUcy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  United 
States  food  aid  programs  and  woiid 
hunger. 

SR-ua 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
E^vtromnent  and  Public  Works 
Buxineas  meeting,  to  consider  8.  3063,  to 
promulgate  regulations  for  asbestos 
hasard  abatement  in  the  NaUon's 
schools,  8. 1696,  to  establish  a  Federal- 
ly-declared floodway  for  the  Colorado 
River,  8.  740,  to  authorise  funds 
ttuough  fiscal  year  1995  to  promote 
the  conservation  of  migratory  water- 
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(owl  and  to  offset  or  prevent  the  seri- 
ous loss  of  wetlands  and  other  essen- 
tial habitat,  and  other  pending  calen- 
dar business. 

SEX-406 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Lynn  Marvin  Hansen,  of  Idaho,  to  be 

an  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 

Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2457,  to 
grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
California-Nevada  Interstate  Compact 
which  provides  for  equitable  appor- 
tionment of  water  between  the  two 
States,  and  S.  1580.  to  revise  federally 
mandated  attorneys  fees  applicable  to 
civU.  criminal,  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings involving  the  United  States 
and  civil  proceedings  involving  State 
and  local  governments. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  reau- 
thorization  provisions   of   the   Older 
Americans  Act. 

SD-430 
10:30  aan. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 370.  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 364.  measures  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
requiring  the  removal  from  office  of 
any  Federal  official  convicted  of  a 
felony. 

SD-226 
3:30  pjn. 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  Senate 
Resolution  438.  to  direct  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion to  study  the  Senate  rules  and 
precedents  applicable  to  impeachment 
trials.  Senate  Resolution  439.  to  au- 
thorize the  reprinting  of  a  Senate  doc- 
ument from  the  93d  Congress  entitled 
"Procedures  and  Guidelines  for  Im- 
peachment Trials  in  the  United  States 
Senate,"  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorise funds  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  and 
other  pending  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative business. 

SR-301 
11:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 

AUOUST  13 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 17,  to  consent  to  an  amendment 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaiian  Home  Com- 
mission Act.  1920. 

SD-3M 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1871,  relating  to 
imports  which  tlireaten  to  impair  the 
national  security  (incorporated  in  S. 
1860  as  title  X). 

8D-215 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  Agresto,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Archivist  of  the  United 
States. 

SD-343 
Judiciary 
Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  2044.  to  estab- 
lish the  United  States  Marshals  Serv- 
ice as  a  bureau  within  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1804.  to  estab- 
lish a  program  to  provide  development 
and  incentive  grants  to  States  for  en- 
acting medical  malpractice  liability  re- 
forms. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

AUGUST  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  William  H.  Rehnqulst.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Antonln  Scalia,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 

SD-226 

SEPTEMBER  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity    Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings   to   review   graduate 
medical  education  in  ambulatory  set- 
tings. 

8D-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Htmian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology 

SD-430 
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SEPTEMBER  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

SEPTEMBER  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  17 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

SEPTEMBER  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

SEPTEMBER  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  25 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

OCTOBER  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

OCTOBER  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


CANCELLATIONS 

AUOUST  7 
4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelUgence  matters. 

SH-319 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

You  have  told  us,  O  God,  that  we 
ought  to  build  our  spiritual  lives  upon 
firm  ground  in  order  to  withstand  the 
trials  of  the  day.  May  we  seek  to  know 
Tour  Word  and  Commandments,  Tour 
design  for  Justice,  and  Your  way  of 
truth.  BCay  our  lives  be  fruitful  and 
full  of  grace  and  may  our  deeds  reflect 
that  strong  spiritual  foimdation  that 
is  Tour  gift  to  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


HOUSE-PASSED        TRADE        BILL 

AWAITS     ACTION     IN     OTHER 

BOOT 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ji4r.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day a  preponderant  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives recorded  our  deep  dissatisfaction 
with  the  lackadaisical  nonpolicy  of  the 
Reagan  administration  on  the  growing 
trade  deficit. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  Mem- 
bers of  Congress— only  eight  votes 
short  of  the  number  that  is  necessary 
to  override  the  President's  veto— dem- 
onstrated our  displeasure  with  the  in- 
sensitivity  in  administration  circles 
toward  the  closing  of  American  facto- 
ries and  the  systematic  exporting  of 
American  Jobs. 

If  there  are  those  in  the  Senate  who 
would  do  something  to  stop  this  head- 
long flight  of  American  capital  and 
American  payrolls,  we  remind  them 
that  there  Is  a  major  trade  bill  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  H.R.  4800,  which 
passed  the  House  10  weeks  ago  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  295  to  115, 
amply  more  than  enough  to  override  a 
veto. 

Today  we  renew  our  call  upon  the 
Senate  to  get  a  sense  of  urgency  about 
this  debilitating  trade  deficit  and  take 
action  on  this  bill.  The  problem  is 
lu-gent.  Time  is  wasting.  The  American 
people  expect  us  to  have  iron  in  our 
blood.  not  lead  in  our  posteriors. 


OUR  DEFICIT  IS  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  NEGATIVE  TRADE  BALANCE 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)      

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  Just  heard  an  eloquent  appeal  for 
action  to  the  other  body  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  The  gentle- 
man forgot  to  add  one  very  indispensa- 
ble element  to  the  entire  equation  of 
what  must  happen  in  this  Nation  in 
order  to  bring  this  negative  trade  bal- 
ance under  control,  and  that  is  action 
by  this  body,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, in  order  to  bring  runaway  Fed- 
eral spending  under  control. 

The  deficit  of  $230  billion  in  this 
fiscal  year  is  responsible  for  this  nega- 
tive trade  balance  because  it  results  in 
high  interest  rates  that  are  choldng 
off  economic  growth  in  this  country 
and  abroad  and  are  responsible  for  the 
inability  of  American  exporters  to  sell 
our  goods  in  international  commerce 
because  of  the  still  high  valued  U.S. 
dollar. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  which  leads 
this  House  truly  wants  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  negative  trade  bal- 
ance, it  would  be  well  served  to  stop 
posturing  in  1-minute  speeches  and 
begin  to  exercise  the  discipline  to 
bring  runaway  spending  under  control. 
When  that  happens,  the  American 
people  will  then  begin  to  see  the  bene- 
fits of,  hopefully,  a  balanced  budget, 
lower  interest  rates,  the  ability  of  ex- 
porters to  sell  in  international  com- 
merce, and  all  of  us  will  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief. 


goal  is  for  the  President  to  sulnnlt  a 
plan  to  the  Congress;  then  call  upon 
the  Congress  to  enact  a  budget  that 
was  in  balance.  If  Congress  failed. 
Congress  should  be  condemned  for  its 
failure. 

As  Confucius  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "A  long  Journey  of  a  thousand 
miles  begins  with  a  single  step."  I  call 
on  the  President  to  stop  talking  and 
start  walking. 


A      LONG      JOURNEY      OP      1.000 

MILES  BEGINS  WITH  A  SINGLE 

STEP 

(Mi.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
responding  to  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  who  Just 
addressed  the  body  from  the  well.  I  re- 
sponed  that  I,  like  aU  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  heard  these  speeches 
about  a  balanced  budget  before.  I,  like 
my  colleagues,  have  heard  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  about  a  balanced  budget. 
I.  like  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people,  are  still  awaiting  the  President 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  a 
balanced  budget. 

To  achieve  a  balanced  budget  for  our 
Nation  would  be  a  difficult  task,  but 
the  first  step  toward  that  laudable 


ELECmON  AS  MEMBER  TO  CER- 
TAIN  STANDING  CXJMMITTEES 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
and  by  direction  of  the  Democratic 
caucus.  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  530)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  530 

Resolved.  That  Alton  R.  Waldon,  Jr.,  be. 
and  he  is  hereby,  elected  to  the  following 
standing  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to 
rank  following  Representative  Bruce;  and 

Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OUT  OP  THE  MOUTHS  OF  BABES 

(Mr.  HANSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  re- 
cently vividly  reminded  that  common 
sense  is  not  restricted  to  the  older  seg- 
ment of  our  population. 

I  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  simply 
worded  letter  I  received  from  Daniel 
Penrod,  a  12-year-old  constituent  of 
mine  from  Ogden,  UT,  on  why  the  def- 
icit matters. 

Please  take  a  minute  to  listen  to 
Danny's  words: 

I  recently  worked  myself  a  budget.  I  found 
that  I  wanted  more  things  than  I  had 
money  to  buy.  I  understand  the  government 
has  more  projects  to  fund  than  it  has 
income  to  do  it  with.  It  gets  much  of  its  rev- 
enue from  taxes.  Taxes  are  already  so  high 
that  many  people  cannot  or  will  not  pay 
them.  I  suggest  that  the  government  leam 
to  reduce  its  spending  rather  than  increas- 
ing taxes.  I  need  to  live  within  my  income; 
please  help  the  government  live  with  theirs. 

All  I  can  say  is  amen  to  my  12-year- 
old  constituent.  Danny  demonstrates 
an  excellent  grasp  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  problem  and  I  commend  him  for 


D  This  tymlwl  reptCMnts  the  time  of  day  dttring  the  House  pcoceediogs,  e.g^  D  1407  b  2«7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  Ms  typeface  indicates  words  iaMttcd  or  appended,  radier  dyu  HMken.  by  a  Member  of  die  House  on  die  aoor. 
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taking  the  time  to  write  to  his  Con- 
grewHnian, 


States,  and  only  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  do  anything  about 
the  deficit. 


NATIONAL  BACK  TO  SCHOOL- 
BACK  OFF  DRUGS  MONTH 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permjasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
deadly  cancer  spreading  through  our 
schools,  and  it's  called  drug  abuse. 

As  a  body,  we  are  collectively  work- 
ing toward  a  comprehensive  solution 
to  our  Nation's  drug  abuse  crisis, 
thanks  largely  to  your  leadership,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

But  even  with  such  a  determined 
spirit,  the  omnibus  drug  bill  will  not 
be  ready  for  enactment  until  after  the 
new  school  year  begins. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  miss  a  valu- 
able opportunity  to  educate  our  young 
people  about  drug  abuse.  If  we  want 
them  to  take  us  seriously,  we  must 
start  driving  home  the  message  as 
soon  as  they  walk  through  the  doors 
in  September. 

That  is  why  I  am  Introducing  a  reso- 
lution today  to  designate  the  month  of 
September  as  "National  Back  to 
School— Back  Off  Drugs  Month." 

This  resolution  suggests  a  number  of 
activities  that  should  be  planned  in 
the  area  of  drug  abuse  education 
during  the  month  of  September— ac- 
tivities that  have  been  proven  very  ef- 
fective in  combating  drug  abuse 
among  yoimg  people. 

With  such  a  declaration,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  school  system  to 
ignore  the  challenge  of  attacking  the 
drug  abuse  problem  headon  with  a 
fuU-fledged  education  and  prevention 
campaign— a  campaign  that  hopefully 
will  set  the  tone  for  the  rest  of  the 
school  year  and  beyond. 


ONLY  CONGRESS  HAS  THE 
POWER  TO  OVERCOME  THE 
DEFICIT 

(Mr.  (KKDDLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OOODLING.  JAt.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  plan  to  take  a  1 -minute  speech, 
but  since  we  are  responding  to  what 
each  other  has  to  say.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  we 
may  fool  a  few  of  our  constituents 
when  we  talk  about  the  imix>rtance  of 
the  President's  budget,  but  the  masses 
understand  that  the  only  budget  that 
counts  is  the  budget  that  is  passed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Even  the  congressional  budget  is  not 
very  important  unless  the  very  same 
Congress  authorizes  and  appropriates 
and  spends  according  to  the  budget. 

So.  again,  we  may  fool  a  few  people, 
but  the  masses  now  understand  the 
power  is  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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THE  C:L0CK  is  (30ING  TO  RUN 
OUT  ON  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  well  before  to  describe  the 
need  in  the  United  States  for  compre- 
hensive inunigration  reform.  Last 
year.  I  referred  to  a  trip  I  made  down 
to  the  border  in  the  San  Diego  area  in 
which  I  was  able  to  see  the  unfortu- 
nate circumstances  under  which  many 
of  the  illegal  aliens  live.  They  live  in 
the  so-called  spider  holes,  burrows  in 
the  ground,  several  feet  deep.  In  some 
locations,  hundreds  of  people  live  in 
these  communities. 

Some  people  thought,  "Well,  that 
was  just  a  problem  of  agriculture," 
and  in  fact  wanted  to  point  the  finger 
at  the  owners  of  the  land  until  it  was 
revealed  in  some  circumstances  we 
think  we  have  found  them  on  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  bases. 

Yesterday  it  was  announced  by  the 
INS  that  they  found  119  illegal  aliens 
living  in  spider  holes  not  down  in  San 
Diego,  not  along  the  border,  but  in  the 
middle  of  Los  Angeles  under  our  free- 
ways. The  Government  agents  arrest- 
ed 119  illegal  aliens.  They  found  40 
mattresses  hidden  under  bushes,  kero- 
sene stoves,  radios,  2  television  sets 
plugged  into  a  municipal  power  cable 
running  under  the  interchange. 

The  illegal  immigrants  had  dug 
adobes,  many  of  them  less  than  4  feet 
high,  and  were  living  in  jungle  condi- 
tions according  to  the  INS  Commis- 
sioner. 

How  can  we  allow  that  to  happen  in 
this  society?  How  can  we  year  after 
year  after  year  put  off  all  the  things 
that  we  have  to  do  on  this  particular 
subject  in  order  to  take  care  of  other 
things  that  we  consider  important? 

I  think  it  is  a  disgrace;  I  think  it  is  a 
tragedy.  I  think  it  is  something  that 
the  Congress  has  the  obligation  to 
turn  its  attention  to.  I  hope  we  will  do 
that  in  the  remaining  days  left  in  this 
Congress.  But.  the  clock  is  ticking  and. 
unfortunately,  it  looks  more  and  more 
like  the  clock  is  going  to  nm  out  as  it 
has  in  the  last  two  Congresses. 


THIS  ADMINISTRATION  IS  TO- 
TALLY RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
LOSS  OF  JOBS  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  (X>ELHO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
intend  to  speak  today,  but  I  was  in- 
trigued with  some  of  the  comments 


from  my  colleagues  from  the  other 
side  about  the  deficit  situation  and 
what  is  happening. 

I  think  the  American  public  really 
knows  what  is  going  on,  contrary  to 
what  one  of  my  colleagues  said.  What 
the  American  public  really  knows  is 
going  on  is  that  this  administration  is 
artificially  manufacturing  deficit  num- 
bers, artificially  manufacturing  what 
is  going  on  with  this  economy  and  is 
misleading,  deliberately,  the  American 
public  as  to  what  we  can  or  cannot  do 
in  regards  to  budget  or  revenue  fig- 
ures. 

People  know  that;  people  under- 
stand that.  To  have  some  of  my  col- 
leagues stand  up  here  and  say  it  is  this 
House  or  it  is  this  Congress  that  is 
doing  the  misleading  is  a  disservice  to 
all  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  a  disserv- 
ice to  our  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  this:  It  is  in  the  last 
6  years  that  we  have  seen  the  debt  for 
this  country  double  under  this  admin- 
istration. We  have  seen  in  the  same  6- 
year  period  the  trade  deficit  increase 
to  figures  that  are  disgraceful,  that 
are  causing  us,  as  a  country,  to  be 
stalemated.  I  find  it  intriguing  that 
this  administration  with  its  Reagan- 
omics  agenda  may  be  in  effect  destroy- 
ing their  ability  to  prove  once  and  for 
all  whether  or  not  supply  side  econom- 
ics can  work  by,  in  effect,  practicing  a 
free  trade  policy  that  is  destroying  not 
only  us  as  a  Nation  and  our  ability  to 
compete,  but  destroying  us  in  regards 
to  our  economic  ability  to  perform. 

The  bottom  line  is,  is  that  Ameri- 
cans are  losing  jobs  all  over  this  coun- 
try, and  this  administration  is  totally 
responsible  for  it. 


IT  IS  TTME  FOR  ROMANIA  TO 
CLEAN  UP  ITS  ACT 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  something. 
Last  week,  by  a  very  close  vote,  we 
failed  to  do  anything  about  the  perse- 
cution of  Christians  and  Jews  in  Ro- 
mania. Some  of  my  colleagues  said. 
"Well,  the  Romanians  are  making 
great  progress;  let  us  give  them  a  little 
more  time." 

I  want  to  announce  that  yesterday.  5 
days  after  the  vote,  the  Romanian  re- 
pressive Government  bulldozed  a  Sev- 
enth-day Adventists  Chiu-ch,  forcing 
the  parishioners  to  be  removed  from 
the  premises.  This  demolition  or  par- 
tial demolition,  and  it  has  been  hard 
to  get  the  word  back  and  forth,  follows 
the  July  21  destruction  of  the  only 
Spanish  synagogue  in  Bucharest 
against  the  agreement  that  they  had 
with  the  Jewish  community. 

We  did  not  know  during  the  debate 
that  they  had  bulldozed  a  Jewish  syn- 
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agogue.  I  wish  we  did;  we  could  have 
perhaps  made  a  difference.  But  here 
we  come  the  second  time.  We  give 
them  MFN  and  they  stick  it  in  our 
face  by  bulldozing  the  Seventh-day 
Adventists  Church. 

Yesterday,  there  were  a  lot  of  state- 
ments here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
about  trade.  They  have  a  5-to-l  ratio 
benefit.  They  are  sending  petroleum 
products  to  this  country.  Textiles, 
listen  to  this  in  the  South,  textiles. 
Steel,  in  the  Midwest,  steel  and  shoes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  when  we  get  an- 
other chance  that  we  stand  up  and  do 
the  right  thing  for  the  Christian  com- 
munity and  the  Jewish  community  in 
Romania  and  we  send  a  message  and 
knock  out  that  MFN. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment: We  are  coming  and  we  are  going 
to  get  you  unless  you  clean  up  your 
act. 


RESTORING  THE  PROMISES  OF 
MEDICARE 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

^Sx.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  NBC  nightly  news  carried  a 
special  report  on  medical  insurance  for 
the  elderly.  It  found  that  the  Ameri- 
can elderly  are  not  getting  the  kind  of 
insurance  they  need.  Indeed,  they  are 
paying  dearly  for  the  wrong  coverage. 

Last  week  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  said  total  spend- 
ing for  health  care  in  the  United 
States  rose  8.9  percent— 5  percent 
higher  than  the  overall  Consumer 
Price  Index  of  3.9  percent.  Benefit 
payments  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram increased  even  faster  than  over- 
all health  spending— 12.2  percenU 

By  1984,  health  spending  not  paid  by 
Medicare  again  equaled  IS  percent  of 
the  average  old  person's  income— 
almost  equal  to  the  share  by  the  elder- 
ly prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Medi- 
care Program. 

For  all  too  many  Medicare  benefici- 
aries, the  cost  of  an  acute  and  serious 
Illness  has  once  again  become  cata- 
strophic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  expand  Medicare  by  of- 
fering its  beneficiaries  two  additional 
supplementary  medical  insurance  op- 
tions. The  bill  Is  primarily  designed  to 
protect  the  elderly  from  rising  cost 
sharing  requirements  that  have  in- 
creased rapidly  over  the  past  decade. 
The  proposal  wUl  reduce  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  the  elderly  and  eliminate 
much  of  the  confusion  for  both  con- 
sumers and  providers.  And  It  wiU  not 
rMUlt  in  any  additional  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
address  this  problem  and  restore  the 
health  benefits  they  were  promised 
under  Medicare. 


SUPPORT  A  DELAY  IN  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION  OF  THE  BIGEYE 
BOMB 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  GAO  released  its  most 
complete  report  ever  on  the  Bigeye 
nerve  gas  bomb.  After  25  years  of 
work,  they  clearly  state  that  the 
Bigeye  simply  does  not  work. 

After  the  Bigeye  unexpectedly  ex- 
ploded in  1982,  many  changes  were 
made  to  the  bomb  and  its  delivery  tac- 
tics. After  a  year  of  analysis,  the  GAO 
stated: 

What  changes  in  bomb  design  and  oper- 
ational tactics  have  done  is  to  shift  the 
burden  *  *  *  to  the  pilot  by  adding  con- 
straints, reducing  his  safety,  Increasing  the 
speed  of  calculations  *  *  *  (he  has)  little  as- 
surance that  the  bomb,  once  delivered,  will 
be  effective. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Fascell- 
Porter-Roukema-Hoyer  amendment  to 
the  authorization  bill  to  allow  another 
year's  work  on  the  Bigeye  and  better 
alternatives.  Rather  than  spend  the 
billion  dollars  Bigeye  is  projected  to 
cost,  lets  get  to  work  on  alternatives 
that  do  not  threaten  the  pilot  and  ac- 
tually work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  GAO  says  it 
doesn't  work  and  the  Euj'opeans  say 
they  do  not  want  it;  let's  send  it  back 
for  improvements. 


NEW  SCREENING  AVAILABLE 
FOR  BREAST  CANCER 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No.  1 
or  No.  2  klUer  of  women  is  still  breast 
cancer.  One  out  of  7  to  10  women  in 
this  country  will  acquire  breast  cancer 
this  year.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
in  Medicare  to  deal  with  prevention. 
We  do  not  have  cancer  screening,  let 
alone  free  physicals  as  part  of  the 
Medicare  Program.  I  want  to  join  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Bonker.  in  addressing 
this  problem. 

This  week  we  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity in  Washington  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  the  situation.  The  Benjamin 
Franklin  Literary  and  Medical  Society 
wUl  sponsor  a  mammobile  which  will 
provide  free  breast  cancer  screening 
by  mammography  for  women  over  35 
years  of  age. 
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This  mobile  unit  will  be  parked  at 
the  Senate  trolley  car  stop  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Capitol  Plaza  all  this 
week  from  8:30  to  5:30  and  at  the 
House  trolley  car  stop  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Capitol  Plaza  during  the 
week  of  August  11  from  8:30  to  5:30. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  uirge  all  women  who 
work  on  the  Capitol  groimds  and  all 
women  who  are  visiting  Washington  to 
take  advantage  of  this  mammography. 
We  need  to  know  that  it  is  free,  it  is  a 
simple  treatment,  and  it  can  detect 
cancer  at  its  earliest  stages  and  save 
your  lives. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

WOULD    COST    JOBS,    CRIPPLE 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  KINDNESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  legis- 
lation which  would  take  another  step 
in  the  crippling  of  U.S.  industry  and 
threaten  the  jobs  of  American  workers 
is  expected  to  be  considered  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  soon. 

H.R.  1309.  the  High  Risk  Occupa- 
tional Disease  Notification  and  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1986,  would  create  a 
complicated,  duplicative  system  of  no- 
tifying workers  of  occupational  risks. 
The  subject  is  already  regulated  by 
OSHA. 

There  are  many  provisions  in  the 
legislation  which  cause  great  concern, 
but  a  potential  increase  in  tort  litiga- 
tion is  a  certain  result  of  enactment  of 
such  legislation.  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  has  estimated  that  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  such 
additional  litigation  could  swell  into 
hundreds  of  millions  and  perhaps  even 
billions  of  taxpayer  dollars,  in  addition 
to  higher  costs  to  produce  U.S.  goods 
to  compete  with  cheaper  imports. 

Our  UJS.  courts  cannot  readily 
absorb  this  additional  litigation 
burden,  and  U.S.  taxpayers  and  con- 
stuners  should  not  be  burdened  by  this 
added  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  stress  that  If 
H.R.  1309  is  enacted,  we  are  talking 
about  a  potential  tidal  wave  of  litiga- 
tion, which  threatens  the  livelihood  of 
U.S.  employers  and  workers.  In  the 
State  of  Ohio,  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  lose  any  more  jobs  or  businesses. 

The  UJS.  steel  industry  is  fighting 
for  its  life  against  intense  competition 
worldwide.  By  imposing  burdensome 
requirements  and  increased  costs  on 
employers,  H.R.  1309  further  erodes 
the  competitive  position  of  steel  and 
related  industries.  Given  the  mam- 
moth trade  deficits  we  are  experienc- 
ing, where  would  this  bill  leave  us 
down  the  road? 

And  the  steel  industry  is  just  one  ex- 
ample. I  would  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  check  with  manufacturing 
businesses  in  their  own  districts  to 
find  out  how  H.R.  1309  will  impact 
jobs  in  their  areas. 

Worker  risk  notification  is  a  proper 
requirement,  as  already  recognized  by 
OSHA  In  its  "Hazard  Communication 
Standard."  but  this  is  a  bad  bill  which 
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desperately  needs  to  be  ignored  and 
forgotten. 

We  are  under  seriotis  time  con- 
stralntB  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
greas,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  too  many  im- 
portant matters  deserving  of  our  care- 
ful attention  to  spend  precious  time 
considering  this  poor  excuse  for  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  encourage  the  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership  to  carefully  weigh 
our  workload  and  our  legislative  prior- 
ities, and  to.  at  a  minimum,  postpone 
consideration  of  the  legislation. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
assume  that  H.R.  1309  will  pass  by 
without  significant  notice,  opposition. 
or  debate. 


LOAN  GUARANTY  WOOaOAO  STATUS  REPORT 


Repeal  the  22d  amendment.  I  am 
with  you.  buddy. 


wax       4.7S4 
3IAS       4.509 
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2l.»3 

wiax 
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12.14( 
10.407 
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4,970 
S,110 
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INCREASED  WORKLOADS 

STRAIN    VETERANS'     ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

(Mr.  SHELBY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program 
experienced  a  tremendous  surge  of  ac- 
tivity due  to  the  decline  in  interest 
rates  to  9V^  percent— their  lowest  point 
in  the  last  7  years. 

As  a  result  of  budget  cuts,  however. 
VA  regional  offices  lost  73  loan  guar- 
anty personnel.  This  worldoad  strain 
on  fewer  personnel  resulted  in  tremen- 
dous baddogs  and  lengthy  processing 
periods. 

As  a  result  of  a  hearing  I  held  on 
May  7  on  the  VA's  workloads,  the  Ad- 
ministrator lifted  the  hiring  freeze  for 
the  loan  guaranty  operation.  In  addi- 
tion. S.  2416  (PubUc  Law  99-322). 
which  the  Congress  passed  on  May  21 
and  which  the  President  signed  on 
May  23,  was  amended  to  contain  one 
of  my  provisions  in  H.R.  4775  to  pro- 
vide that  fees  for  appraisals  performed 
in  connection  with  foreclosures  be 
paid  from  the  loan  guaranty  revolving 
fund.  This  made  available  approxi- 
mately $4.2  million  in  the  general  op- 
erattaig  expenses  account  to  provide 
for  additional  personnel  in  regional  of- 
fices in  order  to  process  the  volumi- 
nous paperwoi^ 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  the  VA's  loan  guaranty  division 
has  made  significant  progress  in  reduc- 
ing backlogs  since  that  time.  Certifi- 
cates of  reasonable  value  [CRVs] 
pending  have  decreased  from  a  high  of 
S1.SM  to  the  present  level  of  8,051. 
This  is  a  reduirtion  of  75  percent  over 
an  11-we^  period.  In  aikUtion.  pend- 
ing prior  approval  loan  applications 
have  declined  S4  percent— frcnn  a  high 
of  5,144  to  the  current  3.386  pending 
leveL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  with  my 
renitfkB  a  status  report,  as  follows: 


H  iriaW  ■  la  itOM  dart.  Im  Ganrty  tai  m*  Miliuiil 
■MM  ■  n<a«  bKUv  ■  011*1  awl  Ortlic*s  ol  RnmA  V*t 
Mrs]  ta*«  tM  tummt  Ina  i  li«i  ol  31.S94  k  a*  praaiK  ImI  of 
iOSl,  ■  I  iiMiai  if  75  pacal  ow  »  ll-m*  pnd  Pn  Anreml 
iM  «nialiH  tmln  kMt  MM  34  pram  fram  >  li«li  d  Slw  to 
fei  omM  i»  fmlm  M. 

IkyMl  oIKoB  M  wldiv  Mwy  ital  to  radne  lacUogi  m)  mnt  Hm 


REPEAL  THE  22D  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hetul  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee 
made  a  stirring  speech  today  attacking 
the  President  and  blaming  the  loss  of 
jobs  on  him.  I  guess  the  creation  of 
almost  10  million  jobs  since  1982  is  not 
good  enough. 

When  we  talk  about  Government 
spending  and  try  to  blame  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  we  should 
remember  that  there  is  a  nonpartisan 
group  called  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union,  which  rates  all  of  us  in  this 
House  on  every  single  solitary  vote- 
all  of  them.  According  to  their  rating 
even  I  can  do  better.  But  at  least  I  am 
in  the  top  good  category. 

All  21  of  the  biggest  spenders  In  this 
House  are  Democrats— all  21.  No.  21  is 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Jim  Wright.  All  of  the  best  20  happen 
to  be  on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  ThanlES, 
fellows.  Most  are  doing  a  little  better 
than  I  am. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
CoKLHOl.  who  lays  the  blame  of  a 
budget  deficit  on  the  door  of  the  Presi- 
dent, spends  more  than  all  but  about 
12  percent  in  this  House.  What  kind  of 
double  standard  is  this?  I  have  a  sug- 
gestion for  Mr.  CoKLHO.  Come  to  the 
rally  at  Lafayette  Park  today.  Help 
the  Republicans  get  President  Reagan 
4  more  yean  on  top  of  the  2  years  and 
4  months  he  has  left,  and  then  he  can 
create  another  10  million  jobs.  We  can 
do  something  about  the  big-spending 
Democrats  in  this  House.  We  can.  to- 
gether with  Mr.  CoKLHO  and  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  of  Republicans,  work 
to  reward  Ronald  Reagan  for  5W  great 
years  of  economic  prosperity  by  giving 
him  a  total  of  12  years  in  office. 


VOTE  ON  TEXTILE  BILL  VETO 
OVERRIDE  NOT  A  VICTORY 
BUT  A  WARNING 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
exend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  vote  yesterday  on  the  textile 
bill  override  is  being  hailed  as  a  victo- 
ry for  the  President,  but  what  needs  to 
be  asked  is  this:  How  strong  Is  a  policy 
that  can  gamer,  despite  all  the  Presi- 
dential pressure,  only  35  percent  of 
this  House  and  only  60  percent  of  the 
Members  of  his  own  party? 

The  answer  is  that  this  Nation  really 
has  had  no  coherent  trade  policy, 
unless  you  call  running  from  fire  to 
fire,  a  policy. 

Yesterday  we  heard  the  argument 
that  we  should  not  be  too  disturbed 
because  textiles  are  in  the  same  l)oat 
as  everyone  else,  that  all  Industry  is 
"in  transition."  But  the  question  is 
this:  transition  to  what?  To  extinction, 
as  is  true  for  hundreds  of  industrial 
businesses  and  shops?  To  permanent 
layoff,  as  is  true  for  millions  of  indus- 
trial workers? 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  our 
Nation  to  craft  a  bipartisan  trade 
policy  which  is  more  than  reacting  to 
the  latest  pressure  and  using  Congress 
as  a  bogeyman  to  extract  last-minute 
concessions  from  other  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's  vote  was 
not  a  victory:  it  was  a  wairiing. 


RECONCILIATION  LANGUISHES, 
LEADERSHIP  PAILS  TO  ACT 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)     

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  a  few  moments  ago  the 
head  of  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  came  out  here 
on  the  floor  and  talked  to  us  about 
deficits.  That  is  very  interesting  be- 
cause this  House  has  failed  to  meet  its 
obligations  on  the  Budget  Act  on 
every  single  occasion  so  far  this  year. 

We  have  not  met  one  target  date 
thus  far  this  year,  and  now  we  are  up 
against  a  target  date  on  reconciliation. 
And  guess  what?  The  Democrats,  the 
liberals  in  this  House,  do  not  want  to 
do  ansrthing  about  reconciliation 
either  and  save  the  money,  the  $9.1 
billion,  we  were  supposed  to  save  on 
reconciliation. 

Why?  Because  when  they  sent  rec- 
onciliation to  their  committees,  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  administration, 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
other  body:  when  they  sent  reconcilia- 
tion to  their  committees,  they  did  not 
meet  the  target. 
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Now  we  have  an  amendment  to  add 
an  additional  $6  billion  of  savings  if 
they  would  simply  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor  and  allow  us  to  vote.  I  wonder  if 
that  bill  will  get  to  the  floor.  I  wonder 
if  we  will  get  a  chance  to  offer  the  ad- 
ditional $6  billion  in  savings.  I  wonder 
if  it  will  ever  get  out  here  when  the 
liberals  control  the  process  that  gets  it 
here.  I  doubt  it. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoELHOl  is  one  of  the  Members  who 
will  not  allow  it  to  move,  and  yet  he 
comes  out  here  and  talks  about  defi- 
cits. My  guess  is  that  it  was  more  a  po- 
litical speech  than  a  speech  dealing 
with  reality  because  the  facts  are  that 
the  Democrats  are  the  deficit. 


THE  OPTIMAL  GRAIN  GRADING 
ACT  OP  1986 

(Mr.  BRUCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRUCJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  Improve  the 
(luallty  of  grain  sold  in  the  United 
States:  "The  Optimal  Grain  Grading 
Act  of  1986."  Our  current  grain  stand- 
ards need  to  he  more  quality-sensitive. 
The  standards,  which  were  designed  in 
1916  to  facilitate  marketing,  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  demands  of  today's 
competitive  markets. 

The  consensus  for  change  is  grow- 
ing. Articles  in  Farm  Journal.  Prairie 
Farmer,  and  other  publications  have 
identified  some  of  the  key  issues.  Sev- 
eral conferences  in  the  past  year  have 
addressed  farmers'  concerns  about 
quality.  In  a  notable  series  of  work- 
shops held  over  the  last  6  months, 
farmers  Eind  shippers  have  made  great 
strides  on  a  broad  range  of  quality 
issues.  I  am  particularly  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  the  worltshop  recom- 
mendations hinge  on  a  new  pliiloso- 
phy  about  the  grain  standards.  The 
participants  agreed  that  a  major  ob- 
jective of  the  standards  should  be  to 
"create  the  tools  for  the  market  to  es- 
tablish quality  improvement  incen- 
tives." 

My  concern  is  this.  I've  read  those 
grain  standards.  I've  read  them  several 
times.  And  I  have  to  say  that  until 
there  is  a  shift  in  basic  policy,  any 
tools  that  are  created  for  quality  im- 
provement will  be  blunted  by  the  bar- 
riers the  law  itself  erects  against  qual- 
ity improvement. 

Current  standards  specify  maximum 
levels  of  flawed  materials  permitted  in 
each  grade.  This  system  virtually  as- 
sures that  all  grain  will  be  blended  to 
Tn»T'""""  levels  of  inferior  material, 
because  farmers  receive  the  same  price 
for  a  certain  amount  of  weeds,  seeds, 
and  broken  kernels  as  they  get  for 
good  grain.  Farmers  who  don't  blend 
stand  to  lose  several  cents  on  every 
bushel. 


No  matter  what  Idnd  of  moral  or 
ethical  appeals  we  make  to  improve 
quality,  as  long  as  owe  standards  make 
it  economically  infeasible  to  provide  a 
high-quality  product,  we  will  continue 
to  see  shipments  of  less-than-clean 
grain.  Only  by  treating  the  first  per- 
centage point  of  damage  the  same  as 
the  last  percentage  point  will  we 
remove  the  economic  incentive  to 
blend  low-quality  grain. 

With  this  basic  economic  principle  in 
mind,  I  have  drafted  legislation  to 
make  our  grain  standards  consistent 
with  a  focus  on  quality.  The  Optimal 
Grading  Act  has  two  main  parts.  First, 
it  would  establish  a  single,  optimal 
grade  containing  only  three  pieces  of 
information:  the  damage  to  the  grain, 
the  amount  of  foreign  material,  and 
the  quantity  of  broken  grain.  Grain 
would  meet  the  optimal  grade  if  it  had 
a  minimal  amount  of  any  of  these 
flaws.  All  other  grain  would  be  meas- 
ured by  its  deviation  from  the  optimal 
grade.  Second,  the  bill  would  require 
the  Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service, 
in  response  to  a  survey  of  buyers,  to 
expand  the  availability  of  information 
about  how  grain  will  perform  for  the 
end  user— such  things  as  soybean  oU 
and  protein  content,  wheat  gluten 
quality,  and  com  starch  content. 

The  emphasis  in  l>oth  of  these 
changes  is  on  more  accurate  and  com- 
plete measurement  of  grain.  If  we  are 
to  be  competitive,  we  must  be  respon- 
sive to  what  buyers  want  and  need. 
Our  current  system  of  tolerances  of  a 
certain  amount  of  poor-quality  materi- 
al—or any  attempt  to  set  rigid  limits 
on  grain  trading  practices— will  simply 
reinforce  the  practice  of  blending 
grain  until  it  meets  those  limits.  Only 
by  removing  the  disincentives  to  qual- 
ity shipping  can  we  give  the  market  an 
opportunity  to  determine  the  true 
value  of  high-quality  grain. 

In  the  long  run.  I  believe  the  ap- 
proach in  the  Optimal  Grading  Act  is 
the  one  we  must  take  if  the  United 
States  is  to  be  a  leader  in  quality  pro- 
duction. I  have  heard  it  said  that  for- 
eign buyers  already  have  the  option  to 
purchase  high-quality  U.S.  grain,  but 
they  don't  want  to  pay  the  price.  This 
statement  may  be  true,  but  it  address- 
es only  one  side  of  the  issue— the  for- 
eign buyer.  Our  concern  should  be 
with  the  UJS.  seller.  Because  our 
system  has  never  encouraged  quality 
improvements,  we  simply  don't  know 
if  we're  providing  the  best  quality  we 
could  at  a  given  price.  Improving  grain 
quality  will  be  a  long-term  project,  in- 
volving farmers,  grain  handlers,  re- 
searchers, and  even  geneticists.  This 
bill,  to  ensure  that  U.S.  standards  re- 
flect our  commitment  to  quality,  is  the 
first  step. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
A-nON  OP  HJl.  3042.  DROPOUT 
PREVENTION  AND  REENTRY 
ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Bir. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 511  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  511 
Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Coounit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3(H2)  to  amend  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  dropout 
prevention  demonstration  projects,  and  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Eklu- 
cation  and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  nile.  and  each  section 
of  said  substitute  shall  be  considered  aa 
having  been  read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  aa 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Williams).  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BomoH]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  the  customary  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Taylor],  pending  which  I  yield  to 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

House  Resolution  511  is  an  open  rule 
providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
3042,  the  "Dropout  Prevention  and 
Reentry  Act."  The  rule  provides  for  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  to  be  divided 
equally  l)etween  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

After  general  debate,  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule.  The  rule  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  which  is  now 
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printed  in  the  bill,  as  an  original  biU 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  nile.  Each  section  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  rule  provides  for  one  motion  to 
recommit,  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

BSr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3042  amends  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Eklucation 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  local 
ediicational  agencies  for  dropout  pre- 
vention demonstration  projects.  It  ad- 
dresses an  urgent,  and  growing  prob- 
lem faced  by  every  community  in  this 
Nation— the  problem  of  the  high 
school  dropouts. 

At  present,  there  is  no  reliable 
source  of  data  on  the  exact  number  of 
students  who  leave  school  before  grad- 
uation, but  our  best  estimates  put  the 
figure  at  about  one  out  of  every  four. 
Without  a  high  school  diploma,  these 
students  lack  the  credentials  to  earn  a 
decent  wage,  support  a  family,  and 
become  productive  members  of  socie- 
ty. If  we  are  ever  to  get  a  handle  on 
the  problems  of  crime  and  welfare  de- 
pendency, it  is  important  that  we  ad- 
dms  head  on  the  problem  of  school 
dropouts. 

This  legislation  takes  an  important 
step  forward.  It  provides  Federal  sup- 
port for  local  school  districts  to  devel- 
op effective  programs  to  prevent  stu- 
dent from  dropping  out,  and  to  en- 
courage students  who  have  left  school 
to  return.  Assistance  will  initially  go  to 
localities  with  the  most  severe  dropout 
problems.  The  program  will,  however, 
benefit  every  area  of  the  country  by 
providing  better  information  and 
better  evaluation  of  dropout  preven- 
tion projects  that  can  be  used  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  especially  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hatss]  for  their  careful 
work  in  preparing  the  bill.  The  rule  is 
an  open  rule,  which  will  allow  Mem- 
bers to  fully  debate  this  important 
issue.  I  urge  adoption  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  511 
is  an  open  rule  under  which  the  House 
wlU  consider  legislation  creating  a  new 
$50  million  grant  program  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  students  from  dropping 
out  of  school  and  to  encourage  drop- 
outs to  complete  schooL 

The  rule  makes  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  now  printed  in  HJl.  3042.  in 
order  as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

The  rule  also  provides  one  motion  to 
recommit,  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  made  in 
order  by  this  rule  is  fairly  controver- 
sial, but  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 


rule  is  a  straightforward  open  rule  and 
germane  amendments  will  be  allowed. 

The  biU  made  in  order  by  this  rule 
establishes  a  new  Federal  aid  program 
to  help  school  districts,  especially 
those  with  very  high  dropout  rates, 
demonstrate  techniques  to  prevent 
students  from  dropping  out  and  to  en- 
courage those  who  have  dropped  out 
to  return  to  school 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  is 
opposed  to  this  bill.  They  indicate  that 
the  bill's  proposed  programs  duplicate 
existing  programs  already  authorized 
under  chapters  1  and  2  of  the  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  and  the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational 
Education  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  is  an  open 
rule,  I  can  see  no  reason  to  oppose  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  3263— GIFTED 
AND  TALENTED  CHILDREN 
AND  YOUTH  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1986 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu- 
tion 512  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  512 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3263)  to  establish  a  Federal  program  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  capability  of 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools  to  identify  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth  and  to  provide 
those  children  and  youth  with  appropriate 
educational  opportunities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  biU 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor  now 
printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  and  each  section  of  said  substi- 
tute shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conrtderation 


of  the  biU  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
■haU  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  subatltute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  moti<m 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Bonior]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mi. 
Speaker,  I  yield  the  customary  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Latta],  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  512 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3263,  the  Gifted  and 
Talented  Children  and  Youth  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1986. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  origrinal  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
5-mlnute  rule.  Each  section  of  the  sub- 
stitute shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  3263,  a  bill  which 
seeks  to  ensure  that  the  best  and 
brightest  of  our  Nation's  students  are 
effectively  served  and  challenged  by 
our  educational  system.  The  bill  would 
establish  a  program  to  improve  the  ca- 
pability of  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  schools 
to  identify  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren and  to  provide  them  with  i^jpro- 
priate  educational  opportunities. 

The  bill  defines  ^ted  and  talented 
children  and  youth  as  those  who  show 
signs  of  high  performance  In  areas 
such  as  intellectual,  creative,  artistic, 
or  leadership  capacity,  or  in  specific 
academic  fields,  and  who  require  serv- 
ices or  activities  not  ordinarily  provid- 
ed by  the  school  In  order  to  fully  de- 
velop such  capabilities.  About  2.5  mfl- 
lion  children  have  been  Identified  as 
gifted  and  talented,  but  another  2  mil- 
lion are  believed  to  be  unidentified  as 
being  gifted  and  talented.  This  bill  will 
provide  needed  Federal  support  for 
programs  to  Idmtif y  gifted  and  talent- 
ed children  and  to  respond  as  effec- 
tively as  possible  to  their  special  edu- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
opposition  to  this  open  rule,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constmie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Rules  Committee 
hearing  on  this  rule,  both  the  Demo- 
crat and  the  Republican  representing 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
requested  an  open  rule. 

The  Rules  Committee  provided  ex- 
actly what  they  requested.  There  are 
no  waivers  of  House  Rules,  no  waivers 
of  the  Budget  Act  and  no  restrictions 
on  amendments  in  this  rule,  this  is  the 
kind  of  nile  we  should  use  more  fre- 
quently. 

The  bill  made  in  order  by  this  rule 
the  Gifted  and  Talented  Children  and 
Youth  Education  Act  of  1986,  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  by  a  voice  vote.  In  the 
Rules  Committee,  it  recevied  biparti- 
san support  from  the  representatives 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 

However,  Members  should  be  aware 
that  there  is  opposition.  The  adminis- 
tration opposes  this  bill  because  the 
bill,  the  new  grant  program  proposed 
by  the  bill,  duplicates  program  author- 
ity already  existing  under  the  chapter 
2  State  Block  Grant  Program  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  open  rule 
procedvue,  any  necessary  changes  may 
be  made  in  the  bill.  I  support  the  rule 
so  that  the  House  may  proceed  to 
work  its  will  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Bfichlgan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DROPOUT  PREVENTION  AND 

REENTRY  ACT  OF  1986 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  511  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  3042. 

a  1043 

□I  THX  COlOCnTlX  OP  THE  WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3042)  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
to  provide  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  dropout  prevention  dem- 
onstration  projects,  with  Mr.  Lkvih  of 
Michli^  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  nile,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
UHOl  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hawkius]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Bdr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3042,  the  Dropout  Prevention 
and  Reentry  Act.  I  commend  Con- 
gressman Hates  from  Illinois  for 
having  the  foresight  to  write  this  bill 
and  to  help  move  it  through  the  com- 
mittee. He  has  done  a  great  service  for 
the  children  of  this  country. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not 
presently  have  consistent  data  show- 
ing the  extent  of  the  school  dropout 
problem.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation estimates  a  dropout  rate  of  29.1 
percent. 

Regardless  of  what  estimate  we  use, 
nearly  30  percent  or  less,  we  clearly 
have  a  major  problem  in  this  country 
with  school  dropouts.  A  high  school 
diploma  means  money  in  the  pocket 
for  youths.  Those  who  drop  out  are 
destined  to  make  less  money  and  to 
make  less  of  a  contribution  to  society. 
School  dropouts  also  cost  all  of  us  an 
enormous  amount  of  money.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  at  Stanford  University, 
school  dropouts  cost  the  Government 
$77  billion  a  year,  every  year  and  this 
estimate  is  only  based  upon  people 
who  were  between  the  ages  of  25  and 
34  years  old.  The  real  costs  are  much 
greater  if  we  were  able  to  survey  all 
youths  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school* 

Let  me  explain  what  this  loss  of  $77 
billion  a  year  means.  It  means  that  the 
Government  is  receiving  $71  billion 
less  in  tax  revenues.  It  means  that  we 
are  spending  $3  billion  more  than  we 
should  for  welfare  and  unemployment, 
and  it  means  that  we  are  spending  an 
extra  $3  billion  every  year  for  crime 
prevention. 

These  costs  are  handed  on  to  all  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  because  we 
as  a  nation  are  not  dealing  adequately 
with  the  problems  of  school  dropouts. 
These  problems  will  become  greater 
in  the  future  because  the  demograph- 
ics of  our  society  are  changing.  White 
youngsters  have  a  dropout  rate  of 
about  12  percent,  black  youth  have  a 
dropout  rate  of  23  percent  and  Hlspan- 
ics  are  36  percent.  And  most  of  us 
know  that  the  birth  rate  for  whites  is 
declining  in  this  country,  while  it  is  in- 
creasing for  other  groups.  We  will 
have  more  and  more  minority  children 
in  our  schools  and  these  are  precisely 
the  children  who  are  experiencing  the 
highest  dropout  rate. 


We  must  deal  with  this  problem 
today  or  we  will  deal  with  its  conse- 
quences in  the  years  to  come.  This  bill 
proposes  a  modest  expenditure  of 
funds  to  address  the  problem. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Eklucation  to  make  grants  to  local 
school  districts  for  demonstration  pro- 
grams on  preventing  and  correcting 
the  school  dropout  problem.  Thirty 
percent  of  each  local  grant  must  be 
used  for  prevention  and  30  percent 
must  be  used  to  help  youth  who  have 
already  dropped  out.  School  districts 
are  required  to  match  these  grants 
with  10  percent  of  thetr  own  fimds  in 
the  1  year  and  this  match  grows  to  40 
percent  of  local  funding  in  the  third 
year. 

A  very  important  feature  of  this  bill 
Is  that  it  requires  any  school  district 
receiving  money  to  begin  to  collect 
and  publicize  the  extent  of  the  drop- 
out problem  in  that  school  district.  We 
should  not  sweep  this  problem  under 
the  rug  any  longer.  We  should  make 
local  citizens  aware  of  it  and  have 
local  school  districts  begin  to  address 
this  problem. 

This  bill  is  long  overdue  and  it  is  a 
wise  expenditure  of  a  modest  amount 
of  Federal  money.  I  urge  its  approvaL 

D  1045 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  congratulating  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  Congressman  Hayes,  for 
his  concern  and  involvement  in  awl- 
dressing  the  dropout  problem.  Certain- 
ly by  any  estimate,  students  leaving 
school  without  a  high  school  diploma 
Is  one  of  the  major  educational  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation.  In  Mr.  Hayes' 
own  city  of  Chicago,  there  are  schools 
in  which  less  than  half  of  those  stu- 
dents who  begin  high  school  finish 
with  a  diploma  4  years  later.  I  myself 
have  become  very  concerned  about  the 
rate  of  illiteracy  in  America.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  high  rates  of  illiteracy 
and  leaving  school  are  not  unrelated. 

While  I  share  Mr.  Hayes'  concern 
about  the  dropout  problem,  I  am 
unable  at  this  time  to  lend  my  full 
support  to  H.R.  3042,  the  Dropout 
Prevention  and  Reentry  Act.  Let  me 
explain  why. 

I  am  sure  that  we  have  all  been  read- 
ing with  great  interest  and  concern 
about  the  projected  deficits  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987.  It  appears  that 
the  economic  outlook  is  not  as  positive 
as  it  looked  only  months  ago.  There  is 
a  good  chance  that  when  CBO  and 
OMB  take  their  "smapshots"  on 
August  15,  the  projected  fiscal  year 
1987  deficit  will  be  well  above  the  al- 
lowable $144  billion.  My  greatest  con- 
cern for  educational  fimdlng  Is  that 
proven  programs  not  be  subjected  to 
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the  sequestration  process.  Programs  of 
proven  effectiveness  such  as  chapter  1 
and  Head  Start  would  suffer  serious 
cutbacks  under  this  scenario. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  have  worked  hard  to  provide  suf- 
ficient funding  to  maintain  these  ex- 
isting programs.  In  my  view,  enacting 
new  legislation  such  as  H.R.  3042  not 
only  would  exacerbate  the  overall  defi- 
cit situation  malting  sequestration 
more  likely,  but  could  possibly  damage 
those  educational  programs  already  in 
place. 

I  was  unsuccessful  at  the  committee 
level  in  amending  this  legislation  to 
provide  fimding  from  an  existing  ap- 
propriation. It  is  my  understanding, 
however,  that  amendments  to  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  will  allow 
for  the  educational  set-aside  each 
State  receives  to  be  used  for  dropout 
prevention  and  reentry  activities. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Hayks  for  his  deep-felt  concern,  but 
must  withhold  my  full-fledged  support 
from  this  legislation  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Hates],  the  author  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3042,  the  E>ropout 
Prevention  and  Reentry  Act.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  the  author  of 
that  bill  and  wish  to  thank  Congress- 
man Hawkins  for  helping  me  move  it 
through  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

In  my  city  of  Chicago  we  have  a 
dropout  rate  of  43  percent.  This  is  dis- 
astrous for  those  children.  In  our 
inner  city  schools,  including  many 
schools  in  my  district,  we  have  a  drop- 
out rate  of  over  50  percent. 

A  study  by  the  Chicago  Panel  on 
Public  School  Finances  concludes  that 
the  lifetime  costs  of  the  12.804  drop- 
outs from  the  Chicago  class  of  1982 
are  over  $2.5  billion  in  transfer  pay- 
ments, crime  costs  and  lost  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  social  costs  to 
these  people  and  also  to  consider  the 
economic  loss  to  our  society. 

HJi.  3042  is  a  modest  bill,  nonparti- 
san and  certainly  noncontroversial.  It 
urges  school  districts  to  begin  to  ad- 
dress this  national  problem.  E>emon- 
stration  programs  are  authorized  so 
that  the  best  methods  can  be  found  to 
prevent  school  dropouts  and  to  bring 
students  back  into  school. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  tes- 
tified before  our  committee  that  it  is 
not  generally  known  what  works  in 
terms  of  preventing  that  problem.  To 
quote  the  GAO:  "The  identification  of 
programs  that  work  would  be  very 
useful  to  local  school  districts,  and 
this  is  called  for  in  the  Dropout  Pre- 
vention and  Reentry  Act  of  1985." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  fellow  colleagues, 
the  greatest  security  our  Nation  can 
have  Is  to  have  our  children  properly 
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educated.  We  must  follow  the  GAO's 
advice  and  enact  this  bill.  We  must 
also  follow  common  sense  that  says 
that  if  we  don't  prevent  school  drop- 
outs today  we  all  will  pay  higher  taxes 
to  address  the  problem  in  the  future. 

D  1055 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jeptorss]  our  ranking  member  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3042,  the  Drop- 
out Prevention  and  Reentry  Act. 

A  number  of  problems  confronting 
the  schools  of  this  Nation  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  during  the 
99th  Congress.  Perhaps  none  of  them 
posed  such  a  great  threat  as  that  of 
school  dropouts.  During  this  period  of 
educational  reform  and  renewal, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  all  students  fail  to 
complete  high  school.  Even  more 
alarming  is  the  dropout  rate  among 
minority  students  and  students  in 
large  urban  areas,  the  very  same  stu- 
dent groups  whose  numbers  are  ex- 
pected to  grow  in  the  next  decades. 

It  may  seem  unusual  for  me  to  be 
standing  here  In  support  of  a  bill 
which  calls  for  new  money.  Now  is  a 
time  when  we  are  facing  large  budget 
deficits,  when  we  must  face  the  task  of 
reordering  our  priorities.  However,  the 
bill,  H.R.  3042,  can  have  an  important 
effect  on  our  economic  competitive- 
ness. Unless  we  can  bring  dropouts 
back  into  school  in  order  to  provide 
them  with  the  basic  and  technical 
slcills  they  need,  they  face  the  likeli- 
hood of  an  adult  life  of  dependency 
and  unemployment.  We  have  to  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  these  youths 
can  become  productive  adults. 

My  interest  in  the  issues  addressed 
in  this  bill  is  longstanding.  During  my 
tenure  as  the  ranking  Republican  of 
the  Employment  Opportunities  Sub- 
committee. I  worked  hard  to  assure 
that  the  training  programs  we  pro- 
posed addressed  the  needs  of  at-risk 
youth  and  dropouts.  Of  particular  con- 
cern was  that  each  community,  educa- 
tion and  training,  could  learn  from  the 
successes  of  the  other.  I  think  that  we 
have  barely  scratched  the  surface  re- 
garding the  issue  of  dropouts.  That  is 
why  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
have  H.R.  3042,  the  Dropout  Preven- 
tion and  Reentry  Act,  before  us  today. 

I  am  especially  appreciative  of  Mr. 
Hates'  willingness  to  work  with  those 
of  us  who  represent  smaller  school  dis- 
tricts and  rural  areas  to  assure  that 
their  opportunity  to  compete  for  the 
demonstration  grants  under  the  bill  is 
not  unnecessarily  restricted.  An 
amendment  that  I  offered  during  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  expands  the  base 
of  funds  within  which  small  and  rural 
school  districts  can  compete  for  funds. 
Albeit,  even  with  my  amendment,  over 


15.000  school  districts,  representing 
over  two-thirds  of  this  Nation's  stu- 
dents, will  remain  in  the  fourth  fund- 
ing tier.  Additionally,  there  were 
amendments  which  addressed  further 
concerns  surrounding  small  and  rural 
schools.  These  amendments  provide 
recognition  that  the  concern  regarding 
dropouts  is  not  only  an  inner  city, 
urban  problem. 

This  bill  has  an  economic  impact  we 
cannot  ignore.  We  Imow  that  nearly  4 
out  of  10  youths  who  drop  out  of 
school  are  unemployed.  Even  when 
employed,  workers  with  less  than  a 
high  school  education  lose  twice  as 
much  work  time  as  workers  with  col- 
lege educations.  Students  who  drop 
out  have  higher  crime  and  delinquen- 
cy rates,  pay  little  In  taxes,  and  more 
often  become  dependent  on  Govern- 
ment income  maintenance  programs. 
For  corporate  America,  and  for  State 
and  local  governments,  dropouts  rep- 
resent a  $20  billion-a-year  loss.  It  is 
again  hard  to  believe  that  we  can 
afford  not  addressing  the  problem. 
With  this  bill,  we  wUl  begin  to 
"define"  the  problem  more  consistent- 
ly and  develop  methods  by  which  the 
diversity  of  the  problem  can  be  ad- 
dressed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentiemam 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildex]. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3042,  the  Dropout 
Prevention  and  Reentry  Act.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  school 
reform  movement  has  swept  across  the 
country  within  the  last  8  to  10  years. 
Almost  every  State  has  increased  its 
requirements  for  the  attainment  of  a 
high  school  diploma.  Additional  Eng- 
lish and  math  courses  have  lieen 
added  to  the  curriculum  and  increased 
testing  has  been  mandated. 

I  applaud  all  of  these  efforts  to  help 
young  people  attain  a  better  educa- 
tion. But,  imfortunately,  there  is  a 
negative  side  effect  to  these  efforts. 
The  problem  of  school  dropouts  has 
not  been  addressed  in  most  of  these 
reform  laws.  In  fact,  the  problem,  may 
have  been  aggravated.  In  Texas,  one 
of  the  States  with  a  major  school 
reform  effort,  43  percent  of  the  princi- 
pals have  said  that  the  dropout  rate  in 
their  schools  has  risen  since  the  school 
reform  legislation  took  effect. 

We  must  address  this  problem  of 
school  dropouts.  When  a  student  does 
not  attain  a  high  school  degree,  many 
doors  of  opportunity  are  closed  to  him 
or  her.  Put  simply,  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma means  economic  and  social  im- 
provement. 

The  lack  of  a  high  school  diploma 
for  millions  of  our  youths  also  means  a 
cost  to  our  society.  A  study  conducted 
by  the  Universiity  of  California.  Los 
Angeles,  estimates  a  loss  of  $200,000 
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per  dropout  and  a  loss  of  $200  billion 
for  all  dropouts  from  every  school 
class  in  the  country.  This  $200  billion 
is  what  both  citizens  and  society  lose 
in  lower  taxes  being  paid  and  in- 
creased Government  expenditures 
being  made  for  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

This  bill  makes  sense.  It  helps  to  ad- 
dress a  major  shortcoming  reform 
movement  in  this  country  and  it  also 
wUl  add  to  the  tax  resources  of  our 
Government.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Guitoerson]. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  Ijegin  by  complimenting  our 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois 
for  this  particular  legislation. 

These  are  tough  times  fiscally  in 
this  country,  and  these  are  tough 
times  educationally  in  this  country. 
Yet  I  think  that  the  legislation  before 
us  has  a  great  deal  of  merit  and  is 
something  that  ought  to  be  approved 
by  this  Congress. 

I  would  suggest,  and  I  luiow  many 
education  leaders  in  this  country 
would  suggest  that  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge facing  this  country  education- 
wise  today  is  the  problem  of  illiteracy. 
We  are  looking  at  probably  24  million 
Americans  in  our  work  force  today 
who  are  in  some  form  functionally  il- 
literate. 

It  used  to  be  that  a  student  could 
drop  out  of  school  and  could  get  a  blue 
collar,  labor  type  of  Job  in  our  society. 
But  in  the  high  technology  age  upon 
which  we  are  embarldng,  to  be  very 
frank  about  it,  in  an  assembly  line,  a 
machine  can  do  a  heck  of  a  lot  better 
Job  of  producing  a  good  than  an  illiter- 
ate worker,  suid  they  can  do  it  a  heck 
of  a  lot  cheaper.  We  do  not  have  the 
luxury  in  American  society  today  and 
into  the  future  to  tolerate  an  illiterate 
work  force. 

If  we  are  going  to  wage  a  war  on  illit- 
eracy, we  are  going  to  have  to  begin  at 
the  problem,  which  is  those  who  drop 
out  of  school  and  decide  at  an  early 
age  that  they  do  not  want  an  educa- 
tion. I  would  suggest  that  the  bill 
before  us  serves  a  vital  function  in 
that  regard,  because  it  allows  us  to, 
through  the  use  of  competitive  grants, 
set  up  some  pilot  project. 

I  will  suggest  that  we  do  not  have 
$50  million  to  spend  for  this  program. 
I  think  we  would  perhaps  be  wise  and 
would  have  a  good  chance  of  getting 
this  bill  passed  if  we  would  reduce  that 
$50  million  rather  significantly,  down 
to  perhaps  a  $15-miUion  level,  which  is 
a  more  than  credible  pilot  project 
across  this  country  to  allow  us  to  try 
some  pilot  projects  and  see  what 
works. 

D  1105 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  do 
something  in  this  area  if  we  are  at  all 


concerned  about  the  question  of  illit- 
eracy. The  Department  of  Education 
has  suggested  that  a  nimiber  of  their 
present  programs  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  dropout  prevention  and  re- 
entry; but  looking  at  their  particular 
summary,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is 
woefully  inadequate. 

Chapter  1  has  apparently  $770  mil- 
lion targeted  toward  secondary  stu- 
dents who  are  at  risk  of  droppiiig  out. 
I  would  suggest  that  those  fimds  in 
chapter  1  are  not  for  the  most  part 
geared  at  that  local  education  agency 
at  dropout  prevention;  they  are  geared 
at  basic  skills,  as  chapter  1  is  intended 
for. 

The  Adult  Education  Program  tries 
to,  for  the  most  part,  deal  with  those 
who  have  already  dropped  out  and  are 
trying  to  come  back  in  to  the  work 
force.  A  good  program.  It  does  not 
solve  the  problem  of  dropouts  in  our 
society;  and  certainly  within  the  dis- 
cretionary money  which  is  presently 
available  in  chapter  2,  there  are  a 
whole  host  of  different  uses  for  that 
money;  but  the  fact  is  if  you  go  to 
most  of  your  local  school  districts, 
that  money  is  used  for  computers  and 
equipment.  It  is  not  used  for  dropout 
prevention,  because  there  is  no  other 
program. 

We  at  the  Federal  level  debate  often: 
What  is  the  Federal  role  in  education? 
I  think  traditionally  it  has  been  one  of 
access  to  education,  and  it  has  been 
one  of  the  quality  in  education. 

In  the  last  few  years,  I  think  we 
have  seen  the  development  of  a  third 
role,  which  is  special  needs.  It  would 
suggest  the  issue  of  illiteracy  and  the 
issue  of  dropout  prevention  as  one  of 
those  special  needs. 

So  I  call  in  particular  upon  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  today.  I  Imow  that 
we  all  are  concerned  about  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  budget  deficits.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  if  we  are 
concerned  about  investment  and  wise 
use  of  our  tax  dollars,  that  we  take  a 
good,  hard  look  at  this  program.  Prob- 
ably not  at  $50  million;  but  certainly 
authorizing  a  program  like  this  so  that 
when  we  pass  increases  in  education 
appropriations  as  we  have  done  this 
year,  that  we  are  able  to  target  some 
of  that  money  toward  this  type  of  ini- 
tiative. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BiaggiI. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3042, 
the  Dropout  Prevention  and  Reentry 
Act.  This  crucial  education  biU  ad- 
dresses a  problem  reaching  crisis  pro- 
portions in  this  Nation. 

The  dropout  problem  is  particularly 
severe  in  New  York  City,  where  my 
own  district  is  located.  The  graduation 
rate  in  New  York  City  over  a  4-year 
period  Is  only  56.4  percent.  Urban  stu- 
dents are  60  percent  more  likely  to 
drop  out  than  rural  students  and  48 


percent  more  likely  to  drop  cut  than 
rural  students.  As  you  can  Judge  from 
these  statistics,  this  bill  is  of  critical 
importance  to  my  own  district  and 
New  York  City  as  a  whole. 

H.R.  3042  addresses  the  problem  of 
dropouts  head  on.  It  places  a  priority 
on  those  school  districts  with  the  most 
significant  dropout  problem.  Not  only 
does  this  legislation  provide  assistance 
to  those  students  at  risk  of  dropping 
out,  it  also  helps  those  who  have  al- 
ready dropped  out  to  reenter  schooL  It 
will  attack  the  growing  tragedy  of  illit- 
eracy now  plaguing  this  Nation,  and 
work  to  prevent  students  from  drop- 
ping out  of  school,  and  subsequently 
out  of  society. 

The  dropout  rate  affects  children, 
their  family,  and  society  as  a  whole. 
Once  students  drop  out,  they  are 
unable  to  find  Jobs,  must  accept  a 
lower  income,  and  ultimately,  dig 
themselves  deeper  into  the  realm  of 
poverty. 

Another  tragedy  associated  with  fl- 
literacy  is  the  corresponding  increase 
in  crime.  The  majority  of  the  incarcer- 
ated in  this  Nation  do  not  have  a  high 
school  diploma.  Yet  we,  as  taxpayers, 
spend  approximately  $15,000  per  year 
to  keep  these  dropouts  incarcerated. 
That  is  more  than  a  single  year  of  tui- 
tion at  our  Nation's  Ivy  League 
schools.  In  addition,  society  must  pick 
up  the  costs  of  welfare,  unemploy- 
ment, and  other  Government  assist- 
ance programs.  As  you  have  already 
heard  this  morning,  for  every  $1  spent 
on  a  dropout  program,  we  are  provided 
a  return  of  $12— a  return  on  the  many 
social  service  programs  used  to  sup- 
port these  students  once  they  drop 
out. 

And  finally.  I  wish  to  note  the  corre- 
lation between  the  dropout  rate,  and 
another  bill  we  wiU  consider  this 
morning— the  need  for  effective  pro- 
grams to  serve  this  Nation's  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  large  number  of  our  high 
school  dropouts  are  gifted  students 
who  were  not  properly  identified  and 
nurtured  in  school.  Gifted  students  in 
this  country  are  in  classrooms  approxi- 
mately four  grades  below  the  level 
they  are  capable  of  competing  in.  At  a 
hearing  earlier  in  the  year.  I  had  stu- 
dents tell  me  they  were  bored,  so  they 
dropped  out.  That  is  a  dangerous 
trend  that  can  not  that  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

As  a  nation,  nearly  27  percent  of  our 
ninth  graders  will  faU  to  receive  their 
high  school  diploma.  Quite  simply,  the 
dropout  rate  in  this  country  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. It  should  not  be  tolerated.  It 
is  time  we  address  this  national  trage- 
dy and  work  to  provide  an  education 
for  all.  H.R.  3042  represents  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  this  Nation  and 
that  of  the  world.  It  is  a  vehicle  that 
will  permit  dropout,  to  re-enter  the 
mainstream  of  society  and  give  us  the 
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contributions  this  Nation  so  desperate- 
ly needs.  As  a  cosponsor  and  strong 
supporter  of  this  legislation,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  support. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  commend  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hatks]  for  his  dedicated  and  untiring 
efforts  on  behalf  of  H.R.  3042.  He  has 
crafted  a  vehicle  to  address  the  most 
serious  educational  crisis  facing  this 
Nation.  Mr.  Hatzs.  I  thank  you  for 
your  work  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

B4r.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWES8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hates]  on  the  Introduction 
of  this  dropout  prevention  bill. 

Congressman  Hates  represents  the 
poorest  congressional  district  In  Amer- 
ica; the  congressional  district  which  is 
poorest  in  America  is  the  First  District 
In  Illinois,  sind  the  correlation  between 
poverty  and  the  dropout  rate  can  defi- 
nitely be  established. 

I  represent  the  12th  Congressional 
District  in  Brooklyn,  which  is  the  10th 
poorest  district  In  America.  In  New 
York  City,  the  second  poorest  district, 
the  fourth  poorest  district,  and  the 
seventh  poorest  district  can  be  found. 
So  in  New  York  City,  we  have  four  of 
the  poorest  congressional  districts  in 
the  country,  and  in  New  York  City  we 
also  have  the  highest  dropout  rate  in 
the  country. 

There  Is  a  definite  correlation.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Unfortunately,  if  you  read 
the  New  York  City  statistics  on  drop- 
outs, you  would  think  our  problem  was 
not  that  great.  They  officially  give  a 
figixre  of  between  35  and  40  percent  as 
the  high  school  dropout  rate;  but  if 
you  take  it  by  congressional  district, 
you  will  find  that  In  my  congressional 
district,  the  rate  Is  something  like  be- 
tween 65  and  70  percent,  because  there 
are  some  districts  in  New  York  where 
the  dropout  rate  is  between  0  and  5 
percent. 

So  it  is  concentrated.  Just  as  unem- 
ployment is  concentrated,  just  as  illit- 
eracy is  concentrated.  All  the  ills  are 
concentrated  in  the  areas  of  greatest 
poverty.  We  need  this  biU  if  for  noth- 
ing else  except  to  break  out  these  com- 
parisons and  understand  what  the 
problem  is,  to  get  some  honest  statis- 
tics, to  get  some  objective  statistics. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleagues 
in  the  New  York  SUte  Legislature,  be- 
cause they  have  taken  the  intltiative. 
There  have  been  some  bills  passed 
which  provided  money  for  a  dropout 
prevention  program. 

One  of  the  problems  immediately 
encountered,  however,  was  that  the 
bureaucracy  at  the  board  of  education 
found  a  way  In  a  formula  to  channel 
the  money  in  such  a  way  that  we 
ended  up  with  a  scandal.  Staten 
Island,  the  area  which  Is  a  predomin- 
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atly  middle-class  area  and  definitely  is 
not  one  of  the  congressional  districts 
that  is  among  the  poorer  ones  in  the 
country,  received  a  higher  amount  per 
capita  than  any  other  district.  It  Just 
so  happened  that  the  president  of  the 
board  of  education  happened  to  be 
from  Staten  Island. 

That  kind  of  nonsense,  that  kind  of 
local  favoritism,  will  be  lessened  if 
there  is  a  Federal  participation.  Some- 
how there  must  be  an  objective  Feder- 
al participation;  some  way  to  compare 
statistics  from  one  area  to  another, 
some  way  to  document  and  compare 
attempted  solutions  and  projects  that 
are  aimed  at  dealing  with  the  problem 
from  one  area  to  another. 

This  is  a  very  small  amount  of 
money  we  are  talking  about.  We  are 
talking  about  doing  something  to  es- 
tablish some  prototypes  as  to  how  to 
deal  with  the  problem? 

Unfortunately,  this  administration 
does  not  recognize  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem;  but  when  the  time  comes 
when  we  do  recognize  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  we  need  these  proto- 
types. We  have  a  problem  right  now: 
Our  whole  education  infrastructure  is 
crumbling:  from  one  end  to  the  other 
it  is  crumbling,  and  we  do  not  recog- 
nize that.  We  ought  to  start  getting 
ready,  at  least,  by  having  some  proto- 
types to  deal  with  some  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  for  this  very  Important,  although 
tiny  effort  on  behalf  of  dropouts. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues.  I  take  this  time  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  my  dear 
friend  and  compatriot,  Charlie  Hates. 
has  done  a  fine  Job  of  bringing  a  bUl  to 
the  floor  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  deals  with  one  of 
the  largest  Issues  and  most  least- 
talked  about  issues  that  we  have  in 
this  country  today. 

You  know,  we  have  a  29-percent  av- 
erage dropout  rate  across  this  country, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  have 
any  adequate  way  of  trying  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

What  happens  if  we  do  not  deal  with 
the  dropouts?  They  go  on  welfare. 
They  go  into  other  areas.  They  do  not, 
most  of  the  time,  become  productive, 
taxpajring  citizens.  You  can  turn  your 
back  on  it.  you  can  look  at  it  any  way 
you  want,  but  that  is  a  simple  fact 

You  look  at  the  studies.  What  do 
they  show  you?  We  have  one  study  In 
Chicago:  that  indicates  that  for  every 
dollar  you  spend  on  dropout  preven- 
tion you  get  $12  back.  You  look  and 
see,  do  these  programs  work? 

There  are  several  gentleman  here 
from  New  York.  They  had  a  dropout 
prevention  program  of  some  degree  up 
there.  You  saw  the  rate  of  dropouts 
fall  from  50  percent  right  on  down  to 
35    percent.    These    programs    work. 


What  are  the  costs?  You  have  seen  the 
costs  talked  about:  $77  billion.  $71  in 
lost  taxes:  $3  billion  in  unemployment, 
$3  billion  in  welfare  payments.  That 
was  a  1972  study. 

What  does  it  say  today?  We  have  a 
UCLA  study  that  indicates  there  is  a 
$200  billion  a  year  cost  to  this  country, 
caused  by  the  lack  of  dropout  preven- 
tion, and  you  are  going  to  teU  me  that 
we  are  going  to  turn  our  backs  on  this 
problem? 

D  1115 

We  cannot  afford  to.  This  Is  some- 
thing that  when  you  talk  about  basic 
finance,  the  basic  long-term  interest  of 
this  country,  my  colleagues,  we  look  at 
the  problems:  you  do  not  look  at  the 
good  side,  you  have  to  look  at  the 
problems.  This  one  is  a  problem.  This 
is  a  situation  that  we  have  got  to  move 
to  correct.  This  bill  goes  not  Just  into 
the  inner  cities,  but  it  goes  out  to  the 
rural  areas,  areas  like  Appalachia, 
which  I  come  from,  and  it  ensures  that 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  an  infor- 
mational network  that  we  can  put  to- 
gether that  is  going  to  try  to  address 
this  most  serious  of  problems. 

I  ask  your  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished 
sponsor  for  this  fine  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  he  has  brought  to  the  floor 
today. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  TRATicAirr]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority side  for  the  time  afforded  to  me 
insofar  as  I  am  proponent  of  this 
measure.  I  appreciate  this  chance. 

I  have  come  to  know  Charles  Hates 
since  I  have  been  here  in  Congress, 
and  I  know  of  no  other  Representative 
of  a  hard-pressed  area  that  is  making 
an  effort  to  overcome  the  problems  by 
a  whollstic,  comprehensive  approach. 
We  are  not  going  to  stamp  out  pover- 
ty, we  are  not  going  to  address  our- 
selves to  unemployment  until  we  deal 
with  the  basic  fiber  and  the  root 
causes  of  much  of  this,  and  that  Is 
under-education,  the  lack  of  educa- 
tional mobility  and  opportunity  to 
gain  a  Job  in  our  marketplace.  Our 
young  people  have  to  be  educated, 
they  ought  to  have  that  opportunity. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  them  continu- 
ously drop  out  of  school  while  we  pas- 
sively sit  back  and  watch  this  happen 
before  our  eyes. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  modest  measure 
which  has  been  brought  before  the 
House.  $50  million  has  been  Jumped 
on  so  fast  as  a  very  modest  measure  to 
attack  the  basic  root  problems.  If  you 
average  it  out  at  $1  million  a  year,  the 
end  result  is  tremendous  rewards  for 
our  economy  to  reverse  this  trend  of 
high  dropout  rates. 

So  I  am  Just  basically  here  today  to 
say  that  a  pound  of  prevention  Is 


worth  10  pounds  of  cure,  and  this 
modest  measure  by  Mr.  Hates  should 
be  endorsed  by  this  House  with  a  re- 
soimdlng  strong  voice  so  that  in  any 
other  body  it  cannot  be  defeated  or 
denied  and  it  wiU  be  passed  into  law. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Hawkins,  for  his  con- 
tinuous efforts  to  try  to  reverse  some 
of  the  trends  that  are  contributing  to 
the  problems  that  we  face  in  districts 
like  mine.  And  I  again  take  my  hat  off 
to  Mr.  Hates  and  hope  that  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  heed  the 
words  of  Mr.  Perkins  and  others  and 
pass  and  enact  this  Into  law. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  this  time. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  my 
good  colleague,  Mr.  Hates,  for  his 
foresight  in  developing  this  legislation 
and  the  hard  work  that  he  has  put 
Into  it  along  the  way. 

In  America  our  freedoms  cost  us 
something,  and  we  have  such  a  unique 
view  of  universal  freedom  In  America 
that  sometimes  we  allow  our  people  to 
be  free  In  ways  perhaps  not  good  for 
them. 

For  example,  our  students  at  a  cer- 
tain age  are  free  to  drop  out.  Some- 
how we  almost  seem  to  commend  our- 
selves for  that.  If  our  students  want  to 
drop  out.  so  be  it.  And  because  we 
have  extended  that  type  of  freedom  to 
all  of  our  citizens,  we  have  often  for- 
gotten that  we  need  to  apply  some  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  that  those 
freedoms  create. 

You  know,  in  Japan— and  by  the 
way,  our  educational  system  in  Amer- 
ica is  better  than  that  of  our  friends  in 
Japan— but  in  Japan  they  do  not  allow 
their  students,  once  having  dropped 
out,  to  go  without  any  specific  help. 
They  move  Immediately  to  capture 
those  students  and  to  provide  them 
with  additional  counseling,  social  and 
educatlonsd  assistance. 

In  West  Germany  young  people  are 
free  to  drop  out,  but  then  they  move 
those  young  people  who  have  dropped 
out  Immediately  into  an  apprentice- 
ship system  that  provides  positive 
work  experience  which  assists  in  their 
sldlled  labor  force. 

But  in  this  country  we  have  not  yet 
really  come  to  grips  with  this  problem 
of  our  dropouts.  It  is  a  cancer,  it  is  a 
social  cancer  and  it  does  threaten  this 
Nation  today  in  ways  that  it  has  not 
threatened  us  before. 

Stanford  University  recently  did  a 
study  and  estimates  the  costs  of  high 
school  dropouts  to  this  country,  and 
this  is  Just  the  doUar  cost,  not  the 
social  cost,  by  the  time  those  dropouts 
reach  the  age  of  25  and  until  they  are 
34  years  old,  they  cost  this  Nation  $77 
billion,  with  a  "b,"  billion  doUars.  $71 


billion  in  lost  taxes,  $3  billion  in  wel- 
fare and  imemployment  and  $3  billion 
for  crime  prevention. 

Our  young  people  should  drop  out 
into  something  besides  our  unemploy- 
ment lines,  our  welfare  rolls  and  our 
jails.  This  bill  tries  to  provide  a  soft 
landing  and  some  additional  assistance 
to  those  people.  Yes.  it  is  fairly  expen- 
sive. It  is  going  to  cost  $50  million, 
with  an  "m."  $50  million.  But  think  of 
the  payback  because  of  the  billions  it 
Is  costing  us. 

If  we  consider  the  cost  benefit  of 
spending  $50  million  now  to  protect 
$77  billion  a  year  in  the  next  decade,  it 
is  a  pretty  good  deal. 

By  the  way,  we  opened  the  House 
this  morning  at  10  o'clock.  It  is  now  20 
after  11.  If  we  had  started  the  Penta- 
gon spending  clock  ticking  when  the 
House  went  into  session,  we  would  find 
that  the  Pentagon  has  already  spent 
In  Just  this  hour  and  20  minutes  all 
the  money  that  we  are  talking  about 
putting  into  this  bill. 

So  let  us  reset  America's  spending 
clock  and  compass,  do  things  that  are 
going  to  pay  back  to  this  society  in  the 
coming  decade  so  that.  yes.  we  can 
reduce  the  deficit,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, we  can  continue  to  smooth  the 
dropout  rate  and  assist  those  who 
insist  on  dropping  out  because  they 
have  the  freedom  to  do  so. 

I  also  want  to  note  that  in  marking 
up  the  bill,  the  full  committee  adopted 
my  amendment  to  increase  opportuni- 
ties for  rural  States  and  communities 
to  benefit  from  the  Federal  assistance. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the 
Secretary  must  ensure  that  not  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  amount  allocat- 
ed under  the  bottom  tier,  which  in- 
cludes school  districts  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  fewer  than  20,000  students, 
must  be  awarded  to  districts  with  en- 
rollments of  fewer  than  2,000  stu- 
dents. Of  course,  the  awards  must  be 
made  to  districts  which  propose  pro- 
grams of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  be 
of  value  as  a  demonstration  to  other 
similarly  situated  districts. 

H.R.  3042  is  first  and  foremost  a  pro- 
gram providing  assistance  to  districts 
to  develop  model  demonstration  pro- 
grams designed  to  reduce  the  dropout 
rate.  Thus,  it  is  essential  that  demon- 
strations be  funded  In  small  rural  as 
well  as  large  urban  districts  because 
the  problem  of  dropouts  Is  not  limited 
to  urban  areas.  My  sunendment.  along 
with  the  other  amendments  to  the  tier 
system  adopted  by  the  committee,  will 
ensure  that  an  adequate  number  of 
demonstrations  are  funded  from 
which  the  smallest  districts  may  learn 
how  to  reduce  their  dropout  rate. 

As  you  know,  approximately  16,000 
school  districts  fit  within  the  bottom 
tier.  In  Montana,  we  have  551  school 
districts.  Our  largest  district  is  Billings 
with  12,000  students;  our  smallest  dis- 
trict has  2  students.  Seventy  percent 
of  our  districts  are  one-,  two-,  or  three- 


room  schools.  NInety-«ight  percent  of 
the  districts  have  less  than  2.000  stu- 
dents. 

The  dropout  rate  in  districts  In  Mon- 
tana is  difficult  to  ascertain  because 
statewide  data  no  longer  exists.  How- 
ever, estimates  are  that  In  some  dis- 
tricts, particiilarly  those  with  large 
populations  of  Indian  children,  the 
dropout  rate  is  as  high  as  40  percent 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dttrbin]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  par- 
ticularly the  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, my  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Charles  Hates.  Illinois  has  a  school 
dropout  problem  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other,  not  Just  in  Mr. 
Hates'  district  in  Chicago  but  across 
the  State,  downstate.  in  rural  areas, 
and  in  small  towns  and  villages.  It  is  a 
national  problem  as  well. 

It  is  ironic  to  consider  that  we  will 
probably  leave  our  discussion  of  educa- 
tional issues  on  this  measure  to  return 
to  our  debate  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization,  and  I  would 
ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  listen  close- 
ly as  we  consider  some  160  amend- 
ments to  the  Department  of  Defense 
bill.  Try  to  find  one  of  them  which  ad- 
dress a  question  of  spending  as  low  as 
$50  million.  In  the  context  of  a  $280 
bUlion  defense  bill,  a  $50  million 
amendment  is  considered  virtually  In- 
significant. Unless  someone  can  ad- 
dress billions  of  dollars  in  defense 
spending  they  usually  do  not  have  the 
nerve  to  take  to  the  floor  when  it 
comes  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Why  is  it  when  we  come  to  educa- 
tion that  the  only  way  to  initiate  a  val- 
uable program  like  this  is  to  reduce 
the  expenditure  to  such  a  low  level 
that  it  will  incur  no  wrath,  no  contro- 
versy and  no  competition  from  other 
people? 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  for 
taking  this  initial  step.  Those  of  us 
who  pay  lipservice  to  the  Carnegie 
Report  and  other  reports  about  educa- 
tion have  a  chance  here  to  put  our 
money  where  our  mouth  is. 

And  there  is  another  aspect  to  this 
as  well:  Over  the  last  several  weeks  we 
have  had  a  heightened  consciousness 
in  America  about  drug  abuse.  Let  us 
face  it,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  not 
only  have  to  go  after  the  supply  side 
on  drugs,  interdiction  and  arrest,  but 
we  have  to  go  to  the  demand  side.  The 
demand  side  suggests  that  many 
young  people  drop  out  of  school, 
become  despondent,  have  no  Job  and 
turn  to  a  street  life  that  unfortunately 
many  times  involves  drugs. 

If  those  folks  are  arrested,  we  will 
certainly  appropriate  the  money  to 
build  the  new  Jails,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it  But  what  Mr.  Hates  is 
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doing  with  this  legislation  Is  trying  to 
prevent  that  problem  before  it  occurs. 

I  commend  him  for  this  approach.  I 
think  it  is  excellent.  It  has  a  local 
match  involved.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Collins]. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  shielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois for  this  very  fine  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  something  that  has  been 
needed  for  quite  a  while. 

What  concerns  me  about  the  drop- 
out rate  in  our  Nation  is  that  it  seems 
to  be  increasing  very  rapidly  rather 
than  decreasing. 

Not  only  that,  but  when  we  see  the 
number  of  students  who  are  dropping 
out,  we  must  realize  there  is  a  develop- 
ing crisis  that  could  sap  the  mental 
strength  of  our  Nation.  The  appalling- 
ly high  dropout  rate  in  our  schools 
means  that  our  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
not  going  to  have  the  level  of  educa- 
tional attainment  we  need  to  compete 
industrially  or  technologically  In  the 
future. 

The  really  sad  part  about  this  is  that 
many  of  the  students  who  drop  out 
have  very,  very  good  minds.  For  those 
of  you  who  live  in  the  inner  city,  you 
may  have  observed  that  some  of  these 
young  people  have  all  kinds  of  ingen- 
lus  ideas  and  are  often  creative  in  a 
number  of  waj^,  some  of  which  are  ac- 
cepted by  society  and  some  of  which 
are  not. 

However,  if  given  the  opportunity  to 
go  back  to  school,  to  further  their  edu- 
cational goals  they  can  become  very 
productive  citizens.  If  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  get  back  into  the 
school  system,  what  will  happen  to 
these  dropouts?  Will  they  simply  move 
into  Jobs  that  do  not  require  a  high 
school  diploma?  Unfortunately  no.  For 
the  vast  majority,  the  future  will  bring 
only  poverty,  misery,  and  destitution. 
They  will  become  dependent  on  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  and  will  never  take 
their  proper  place  as  taxpaylng  citi- 
sens.  In  the  past,  an  individual  who 
did  not  have  an  education  could 
always  find  Jobs  in  our  economy,  by 
simply  using  their  musclebound  skills, 
but  today,  in  America,  we  are  no 
longer  musclebound.  Those  Jobs  are 
not  there  anymore.  We  are  rapidly  be- 
coming a  nation  which  will  have  to 
depend  upon  its  brain  in  order  to  be 
productive.  In  fact,  the  new  technol- 
ogies demand  that  our  students  have 
at  least  a  high  school  education  and, 
hopefully,  a  college  degree  that  they 
can  faU  back  on.  Therefore,  the  drop- 
outs of  today  will  be  helpless  in  tomor- 
row's technological  world. 

The  future  dependence  of  these 
dropouts  on  the  Government  for  their 


support  is  bad  enough.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  even  graver  effect.  America  is 
losing  the  brain  power  of  these  people. 
As  educated  citizens,  their  minds 
would  become  a  resource  for  the 
Nation.  They  would  take  their  place  as 
physicists,  doctors,  and  lawyers.  Some 
would  become  engineers,  others  might 
open  small  businesses.  Whatever  their 
positions,  they  would  add  their  mental 
power,  their  intelligence,  their  knowl- 
edge to  the  common  pool  that  is  Amer- 
ica. The  dropout  crisis  is  stealing  this 
resource  from  the  Nation.  Our  society 
is  losing  because  young  people  are  not 
receiving  the  proper  counseling  and 
help  needed  to  enable  them  to  stay  in 
school. 

Education  is  the  vehicle  by  which 
those  in  poverty  can  break  the  chains 
that  bind  them  and  take  their  rightful 
place  in  our  society. 

I,  again,  commend  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  lUinois  for  authorizing 
this  bill  and  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  passed  by  all  of  us  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Shield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gaydos]. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

I  take  this  time  to  spread  on  the 
Record  my  sincere  appreciation,  and  I 
know  I  speak  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  the  sponsors  or  the  maker 
of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hates].  This  has  always 
been  a  nagging  problem.  In  my  child- 
hood I  remember  it.  It  has  always 
been  a  problem.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
timely  bill,  I  think  it  is  a  practical  ap- 
proach, and  I  think  it  is  going  to  bring 
us  many  benefits  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
population. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  his  foresight  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
merely  make  two  points:  One,  I  think 
we  must  face  the  concern  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  GooDLiNG],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  as  to 
the  cost  of  this  bill.  I  share  that  con- 
cern with  him  and  will  try  to  work 
with  him  to  meet  that  rather  serious 
concern. 

I  think  it  is  the  overshadowing  gravi- 
ty of  the  situation,  however,  that 
makes  many  of  us  believe  that  this 
problem  should  be,  must  be  faced,  and 
it  must  be  faced  head  on.  And  if  that 
leads  to  outlays  which  are  estimated  in 
this  bill,  I  think  that  it  is  a  very,  very 
insignificant  amount  of  investment 
that  we  are  making  in  the  problem 
Itself.  The  outlays  are  estimated  to  be 
only  $4  million  in  1987  fiscal  year.  $38 
million  in  1988  and  by  1989  $52  million 
and  thereafter  a  declining  amount 
that  it  seems  to  me  is  a  very,  very 
modest  amount  and  perhaps,  I  think. 


it  includes  the  concern  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  out  which  has  not  been  brought 
out  in  this  debate  has  been  that 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  3024  the 
committee  took  into  account  the  find- 
ings of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 
cotics Abuse  and  Control.  Therefore, 
we  have  included  in  this  proposal  an 
amendment  which  authorizes  funds  to 
be  used  by  grantees  to  study  the  rela- 
tionship between  drugs  and  dropouts 
and  young  gangs  and  dropouts  and  to 
coordinate  the  programs  under  this 
bill  with  drug  prevention  and  youth 
gang  prevention  community  organiza- 
tions. If  that  coordination  takes  place, 
it  seems  to  me  this  modest  outlay  wiU 
be  more  than  deserved. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  3042,  the  Dropout  Prevention 
and  Reentry  Act  and  commend  the  work  of 
my  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Hayes,  in  intro- 
ducing this  fine  piece  of  legislation.  I  would 
also  like  to  note  the  efforts  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Educatk>n  and  Labor  Committee,  and 
especially  those  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elementary,  Secor>dary,  and  Vocatk^nal 
Educatk>n,  to  txing  this  measure  to  the  fkxx 
of  tt>e  House  for  a  vote. 

This  t}ill,  which  authorizes  $50  million  for 
demonstratkjn  projects  in  school  distrrcts  of  all 
sizes  across  the  Nation,  addresses  a  critk^ 
issue  of  paramount  concern  to  all  communi- 
ties. The  natKKfal  dropout  rate  of  26  percent  is 
far  too  high  to  allow  furtt>er  delay  in  dealing 
with  this  problem.  Indeed,  the  problem  will 
grow  worse  as  more  disadvantaged  youth  with 
historically  higher-than-average  dropout  rates 
enter  tfie  publk:  schools  in  the  coming  years. 
Research  has  indk^ted  that  ttie  dropout  prob- 
lem costs  our  Natk)n  billk>ns  of  dollars  as  a 
result  of  lower  productivity  of  workers  who  are 
defrcient  in  the  basic  educational  and  job  skills 
needed  in  our  economy.  In  addition,  dropouts 
are  greatly  overrepresented  In  tf>e  numt>ers  of 
welfare  recipients,  the  unemployed,  those  in 
jail,  and  other  costly  social  programs.  H.R. 
3042  will  attack  these  problems  In  the  early 
stage  through  a  broad  array  of  authorized  pro- 
gram activities  designed  to  prevent  dropouts 
and  recover  ttK>se  wfio  have  dropped  out. 

H.R.  3042  Is  also  noteworthy  because  its 
fundir^g  alk)cation  provisk>ns  wtiich  ensure 
that  any  school  district  with  a  serious  dropout 
problem,  whether  its  enrollment  is  250.000  or 
rrxxe  or  2,000  or  under,  has  a  competitive 
chance  to  obtain  funding  for  a  demonstratkxi 
grant  for  up  to  3  years.  This  approach  gives 
promise  tfiat  a  variety  of  successful  demon- 
stration arxi  pilot  programs  will  result  from  ttie 
legislation  with  wkJe  applk^abillty  to  tf>e  differ- 
ing local  situations  fadrtg  school  boards 
across  ttie  Nation. 

Pertiaps  tvosX  stgnificantty,  H.R.  3042  will 
offer  new  hope  and  opportunity  to  the  millions 
of  young  people  wt>o  have  left  school  without 
finishing.  This  bill  will  give  tfiese  young  people 
another  charKe  to  succeed  in  life. 

As  a  representative  of  tt>e  Fourth  Congres- 
SKKial  [^strict  of  West  Virginia,  I  have  very 
spectfk:  reasons  to  be  corKerried  with  this 
In  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia 
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101,049  students  dropped  out  over  a  period 
of  13  years— 1972-85.  Overall,  45  percent  of 
the  Mountain  State's  adults — those  over  18 — 
have  less  than  a  1 2th-grade  education.  That  is 
about  570,000  persons.  And,  25  percent  of 
the  State's  adults  have  less  than  an  eighth- 
grade  education.  That  is  about  321,000  per- 
sons. While  efforts  are  being  made  to  comt}at 
this  ti-end,  without  a  combined  Federal.  State, 
and  local  effort,  we  cannot  successfully  ad- 
dress this  problem. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  update  my  col- 
leagues on  a  dropout  prevention  program  In 
my  congressional  district,  the  Cabell  County 
Dropout  Prevention  Program,  ¥irtik:h  has  made 
such  an  effort. 

In  March  1982,  a  task  force  committee  was 
established  to  review  the  problem  of  students 
leaving  school  prior  to  the  completion  of  ttwir 
school  program.  The  results  indk^ted  that  ap- 
proximately 21  percent  of  students  in  Catiell 
County  were  leaving  school  before  the  com- 
pletion of  their  school  program. 

Therefore,  a  county  educational  decision 
was  reached  to  address  this  particular  prob- 
lem through  the  utilization  of  ECIA  chapter  2 
funds  for  the  1982-83  school  year.  A  preven- 
tive program  was  established. 

The  Dropout  Prevention  Program,  initiated 
by  Cabell  County  schools  in  1982,  involves 
teachers,  students,  parents,  and  other  citizens 
In  its  quest  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate  and 
even  to  t>ring  dropouts  back  to  school. 

The  program  targets  potential  student  drop- 
outs as  early  as  the  elementary  level  artd  at- 
tempts to  instill  into  those  students  the  proper 
habits  which  make  school  a  turn-on  rather 
ttian  a  tum-off. 

It  reaches  out  to  junkjr  high  students  with 
low  grades  and/or  low  interest  in  school  ac- 
tivities by  offering  alternate  courses  of  study 
such  as  prevocational  courses. 

The  Cabell  County  Public  School's  Dropout 
Prevention  Program  zeroes  in  on  those  stu- 
dents who  have  reached  the  legal  age  16  to 
leave  school.  JROTC,  alternative  vocational 
programs,  tutor/advisers,  the  opening  of 
school  libraries  after  school  hours  and  an 
overall  concern  from  teachers,  fellow  students 
and  others  show  the  potential  dropout  that 
there  are  those  who  do  care  and  want  that 
student  to  get  an  education. 

Each  school  has  a  parent  advisory  commit- 
tee whk;h  offers  suggestions  and  help  in  pro- 
vkJing  alternatives  and  added  interests  to  stu- 
dents. At  one  school,  a  successful  experiment 
was  conducted  with  an  automatic  calling  ma- 
chine to  contact  homes  of  students  who  were 
habitually  absent  or  tardy. 

The  tutor/adviser  at  each  school  is  particu- 
larly helpful  In  getting  low  achievers  back  on 
ti^ck  with  their  studies  and  Involved  with  ex- 
to^acurricular  school  activities. 

All  teachers  have  been  asked  to  join  the 
dropout  prevention  team  by  offering  sugges- 
tkxis  or  passing  on  Information  to  ttie  tutor/ 
adviser  on  students  they  feel  are  leaning 
toward  leaving  school  before  graduation. 

The  overall  project  is  funded  ttirough  ECIA 
chapter  2  and  includes  staff  members  with  as- 
signments directly  connected  with  ttie  pro- 
gram. They  include  the  project  coordinator, 
tutor/advisers,  an  educational  ombudsman 
and  part-time  tutors  in  libraries. 


But  the  success  of  the  program  also  signi- 
ftes  the  community  support  it  receives  and  ttie 
overall  awareness  that  ttie  school  system  In 
Cabell  County  does  care  atxxit  Its  students 
and  wants  to  go  the  extra  mile  for  a  student  in 
provkling  a  strong  educational  foundation. 

I  tielieve  tfiat  the  statistics  show  ttie  suc- 
cess of  the  Cabell  County  Dropout  Prevention 
Program.  Tracking  the  numtier  of  high  school 
and  junkx  high  school  dropouts  chronological- 
ly, ttie  records  show  ttiat  ttie  number  of  drop- 
outs has  declined  from  276 — 20.23  percent— 
in  1980-81,  307—21.19  percent— in  1981-82, 
197—15.15  percent— in  1982-83.  and  235— 
19.37  percent— in  1983-84.  to  192—15.14 
percent — in  1984-85.  Furttiermore,  one 
aspect  of  ttie  program  is  designed  to  encour- 
age dropouts  to  retum  to  school.  This  accom- 
panied by  the  at)Ove  declining  dropout  rate, 
exemplifies  the  effort  put  into  and  the 
progress  made  by  my  fellow  West  Virginians 
In  Cabell  County. 

Ttiese  people  care,  and  with  the  help  of 
Federal  funding,  they  are  able  to  work  togeth- 
er to  do  something  atxxit  the  dropout  \xoto- 
lem.  We  In  Congress  must  not  ignore  this 
problem  or  the  success  that  this  type  of  pro- 
gram can  achieve.  We  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  85  percent  of  all  jobs  in  ttie  next  decade 
will  require  vocational  or  technnal  training. 
Furthermore,  we  must  face  the  realization  ttiat 
a  teen  dropout  has  little  to  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  the  complex  worid  of  the  1990's.  As 
representatives  of  ttie  people  of  this  Nation, 
we  have  a  responsitiility  to  address  this  prot>- 
lem.  We  must  not  shirts  this  responsibility.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  ttie  passage  of 
H.R.  3042. 

D  1130 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
fuJe,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  now  printed  in  the  reported  biU 
is  considered  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  and  each  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Mr.  HAWKIrJS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIR:dAN.  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows: 

H.R.  3042 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "Dropout 
Prevention  and  Reentry  Act  of  1986". 


SBC  X.PURP08K. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  ctilldren  who  do  not  complete 
their  elementary  and  secondary  education 
by  providing  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  establish  and  demonstrate— 

(1)  effective  programs  to  identify  poten- 
tial dropouts  and  prevent  them  from  drop- 
ping out: 

(2)  effective  programs  to  identify  and  en- 
courage children  who  have  already  dropped 
out  to  reenter  school  and  complete  their  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education;  and 

(3)  model  systems  for  collecting  and  re- 
porting information  to  local  school  officials 
on  the  numl>er,  ages,  and  grade  levels  of  the 
children  not  completing  their  elementary 
and  secondary  education  and  the  reasons 
why  such  ctilldren  have  dropped  out  of 
schools. 

SEC.  3.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  $50,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1989. 

SEC.  4.  GRANTS  TO  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGEN- 
CIES. 

(a)  Allotment  to  Categories  or  Local 
Educational  Agencies.— Prom  the  amount 
appropriated  under  section  3  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  the  following 
percentages  to  each  of  the  following  catego- 
ries of  local  educational  agencies: 

(1)  Local  educational  agencies  administer- 
ing schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
250,000  or  more  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  shall  be  allotted  20  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated. 

(2)  Local  educational  agencies  administer- 
ing schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  at 
least  50,000  but  less  than  250.000  elemenU- 
ry  and  secondary  school  students  shall  be 
allotted  25  percent  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated. 

(3)  Local  educational  agencies  administer- 
ing schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  at 
least  20,000  but  less  than  50.000  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students  shall  t>e  sd- 
loted  25  percent  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated. 

(4)  Local  educational  agencies  administer- 
ing schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  less 
than  20.000  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students  shall  l>e  allotted  30  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated.  Grants  may  be 
made  under  this  paragraph  to  Intermediate 
educational  units  tmd  consortia  of  not  more 
than  5  local  educational  agencies  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  less  than  20.000  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students.  Such  units  and 
consortia  may  apply  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  educational  agency.  Not  less  tlian  20 
percent  of  funds  available  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  awarded  to  local  educational 
agencies  administering  schools  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  less  than  2,000  elementary 
and  secondary  school  students. 

(b)  Award  or  Grant.— Prom  the  amount 
allotted  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  category  of 
local  educational  agencies  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  award  as  many 
grants  as  practicable  within  each  such  cate- 
gory to  local  educational  agencies  whose  ap- 
plications have  t)een  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  fiscal  year  under  section  5  and 
whose  applications  propose  a  program  of 
sufficient  size  and  scope  to  be  of  value  as  a 
demonstration.  The  grants  shall  be  made 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescril)e  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Maximum  Number  or  Grants.— A  local 
educational  agency  may  receive  no  more 
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than  one  gnnt  for  etch  of  three  fiacal  years 
under  this  UUe. 

(d)  AiiouirT.— The  amount  of  a  grant 
awarded  under  this  section  to  a  local  educa- 
tloDal  acency  for  any  fiscal  year,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  shall  be  proportionate  to 
the  extent  and  severity  of  the  local  dropout 
problem. 

(e)  MATCRma  RxQimxiaDrr.— 

(1)  For  the  first  fiscal  year  of  assistance 
under  this  Act,  a  local  educational  agency 
shall  provide,  from  other  Federal.  State,  or 
local  public  or  private  sources,  a  cash 
amount  which  is  not  less  than  10  percent  of 
such  grant  for  the  purposes  of  projects 
under  this  Act 

(3)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  pro- 
vide 2S  percent  of  such  grant  for  the  second 
year  and  40  percent  for  the  third  and  each 
■ubaequent  year  for  the  purposes  of  projects 
under  this  Act  Such  matching  assistance 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  from  other 
Federal.  State,  or  local  public  or  private 
aouroes  and  may  be  in  the  form  of  cash  or  of 
in-Und  contributions  (such  as  facilities, 
overhead,  personnel,  and  equipment)  fairly 
valued. 
8K.  a  APPUCATION. 

(a)  Ik  OxmBAL.— a  grant  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  only  to  a  local  educational 
agency  which  submita  an  application  to  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall— 

<1>  be  developed  in  consultation  with  any 
appropriate  community-baaed  organizations 
of  demonstrated  performance; 

(2)  provide  the  best  available  information 
concerning  (A)  the  number  of  childem  for- 
merly enrolled  in  the  applicant's  schools 
who  have  not  completed  their  elementary 
or  secondary  education,  and  (B)  the  per- 
centage of  such  children  in  the  total  school- 
age  population  in  the  applicant's  schools: 

(3)  Include  a  plan  for  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  a  dropout  information 
ooUection  and  reporting  system  for  docu- 
menting the  extent  and  nature  of  the  drop- 
out problem,  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments for  data  collection,  reporting,  and 
evaluation  established  by  the  Secretary: 

(4)  include  a  plan  for  the  development  and 
Implementation  of  a  project  which  will— 

(A)  Implement  comprehensive  Identifica- 
tion, prevention,  outreach,  and  reentry  pro- 
grams for  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts, 

<B)  address  the  special  needs  of  pregnant 
minors,  school-age  parents.  Indians,  mi- 
granta.  and  other  identified  high-risk  popu- 
lations, 

(C)  disseminate  information  to  students, 
parents,  and  the  community  related  to  the 
dropout  problem, 

(D)  include  coordinated  activities  involv- 
ing at  least  one  high  school  and  Its  feeder 
Junior  high  or  middle  schools  and  elementa- 
ry schools  for  those  local  educational  agen- 
des  having  such  feeder  systems, 

(E)  as  appropriate,  include  coordinated 
services  and  activities  with  programs  of  vo- 
cational education,  adult  basic  education, 
and  programs  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act 

(F)  as  appropriate,  provide  mechanisms 
which  focus  on  the  Importance  of  develop- 
ing occupational  competencies  which  link 
Job  skUl  preparation  and  training  with 
other  employee  training  programs  and  gen- 
uine Job  opportunities, 

(O)  establish  annual  procedures  for  (1) 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  project 
and  (il)  where  possible,  determining  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  particular  dropout 
prevention  and  reentry  methods  used  and 
the  potential  for  reproducing  such  methods 
in  other  areas  of  the  country. 


(H)  establish  an  advisory  council  which  is 
broadly  representative  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity and  the  dropout  populations  to  be 
served,  and 

(I)  use  the  resources  of  the  community 
and  parents  to  help  develop  and  implement 
solutions  to  the  local  dropout  problem:  and 

(5)  describe  the  objectives  of  the  project: 
and 

(6)  contain  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  local  needs,  the  quality  of 
the  proposed  project,  and  the  capability  of 
the  applicant  to  carry  out  the  project. 

(b)  Spcciai.  Considerations.— For  the  pur- 
pose of  approving  applications  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  first  priori- 
ty within  each  category  under  section  4(a) 
to  applicants  that  have  either  very  high 
numbers  or  very  high  percentages  of  school 
dropouts. 

(c)  Review  or  Project.— In  any  applica- 
tion from  a  l(x^  educational  agency  for  a 
grant  to  continue  a  project  for  the  second  or 
third  fiscal  year  following  the  first  fiscal 
year  in  which  a  grant  was  awarded  to  such 
local  educational  agency,  the  Secretary 
shall  review  the  progress  l>elng  made  toward 
meeting  the  objectives  of  the  project  under 
subsection  (a)(5).  The  Secretary  may  refuse 
to  award  a  grant  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
sufficient  progress  has  not  been  made 
toward  meeting  such  objectives,  but  only 
after  affording  the  applicant  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

SEC  fc  AUTHORIZED  ACTIVmES. 

Grants  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
carry  out  plans  in  applications  approved 
under  section  5.  In  addition,  grants  may  be 
used  for  the  following  activities: 

(1)  to  establish  systemwide  or  school-level 
policies,  procedures,  and  plans  for  dropout 
prevention  and  school  reentry: 

(2)  to  provide  guidance,  counseling,  and 
social  work  services  (Including  peer  interac- 
tion activities): 

(3)  to  provide  ombudsman  or  mentor  serv- 
ices; 

(4)  to  develop  and  implement  activities,  in- 
cluding extended  day  or  summer  programs, 
to  address  poor  achievement,  language  defi- 
ciencies, or  course  failures,  in  order  to  assist 
students  at  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school 
and  students  reentering  school: 

(5)  to  establish  or  expand  work -study,  ap- 
prentice, or  internship  programs: 

(6)  to  use  the  resources  of  the  community, 
including  contracting  with  public  or  private 
entities  or  community-based  organizations 
of  demonstrated  performance,  to  provide 
services  to  the  grant  recipient  or  the  target 
population: 

(7)  to  evaluate  and  revise  program  place- 
ment of  students  at  risk; 

(8)  to  review  curriculimi  relevancy: 

(9)  to  implement  activities  which  will  im- 
prove student  motivation  and  the  school 
learning  environment; 

(10)  to  provide  training  for  school  staff  on 
strategies  and  techniques  to  identify  chil- 
dren at  risk  of  dropping  out.  to  intervene  in 
the  instructional  program  with  support  and 
remedial  services,  to  develop  realistic  expec- 
tations for  student  performance,  and  to  im- 
prove student-staff  interactions: 

(11)  to  study  the  relationship  between 
drugs  and  dropouts  and  t>etween  youth 
gangs  and  dropouts,  and  to  coordinate  drop- 
out prevention  and  re-entry  programs  with 
appropriate  drug  prevention  and  youth 
gang  prevention  community  organizations; 
and 


(12)  to  provide  other  services  and  imple- 
ment other  activities  which  directly  relate 
to  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

SEC  7.  PBOGRAM  UMHATIONS. 

(a)  Activities.— Not  less  than  30  percent 
of  each  grant  shall  be  used  for  activities  re- 
lated to  dropout  prevention,  and  not  less 
than  30  percent  of  each  grant  shall  be  used 
for  activities  related  to  presuadlng  dropouts 
to  return  to  school  and  assisting  former 
dropouts  with  specialized  services  once  they 
return  to  school. 

(b)  Administrative  Costs.- Not  more 
than  15  percent  of  any  grant  may  be  used 
for  administrative  costs. 

SEC  8.  GENEIUL  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  TmxLT  Award  op  Grants.- To  the 
extent  possible,  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Sec- 
retary shall  award  grants  to  local  education- 
al agencies  under  this  Act  not  later  than 
July  1  preceding  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Grants  Must  Supplekent  Other 
Funds.- A  IcKal  educational  agency  receiv- 
ing funds  under  this  Act  shall  use  the  Fed- 
eral funds  only  to  supplement  the  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  activities  to  prevent  students 
from  dropping  out  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  and  to  persuade  dropouts  to 
reenter  school  and  complete  their  educa- 
tion. 

(c)  Coordination  and  Dissemination.— 
The  Secretary  shall  require  local  education- 
al agencies  receiving  grants  under  this  Act 
to  cooperate  with  the  coordination  and  dis- 
semination efforts  of  the  National  Diffusion 
Network  and  State  educational  agencies. 

(d)  Reporting  Requirements.- The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  uniform  requirements 
for  applications,  data  collection,  reporting, 
and  evaluation  under  this  Act.  In  developing 
such  requirements,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  representatives  of  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  and  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  Secretary  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  the  interim  and 
final  findings  of  the  studies  concerning 
school  dropouts  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

(e)  Annual  Report.— No  later  than  March 
1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  concerning  activities  under 
this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Audit.- The  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  any  local  educational  agency 
receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  sums  received  and  dis- 
bursed under  this  title. 

(g)  Withholding  Payments.— Whenever 
the  Secretary,  after  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency,  finds  that  the  \ocaX  educa- 
tional agency  has  failed  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  the  provisions  set  forth  in  its  ap- 
plication approved  under  section  5.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  withhold  payments  under  this 
Act  in  accordance  with  section  453  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  until  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  failure  to  comply. 

SEC  *.  DEFIMTIONa 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "community-based  organiza- 
tion" means  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which  is  representative  of  a  community 
or  significant  segments  of  a  community  and 
which  provides  educational  or  related  serv- 
ices to  individuals  in  the  community; 
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(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education;  and 

(3)  the  terms  "State  educational  agency", 
"local  educational  agency",  "elementary 
school",  and  "secondary  school"  have  the 
same  meanings  given  those  terms  in  section 
198  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3381). 

AMENDMENTS  OFPERED  BY  MR.  HAWKINS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  several  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hawkins: 
Page  6,  line  23:  debate  "which  will"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "which,  through  the 
provision  of  educational,  occupational,  and 
guidance,  counseling  and  testing  services 
and  activities,  will". 

Page  9.  line  9:  delete  "the  following  activi- 
ties" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "educational, 
occupational,  and  guidance,  counseling  and 
testing  services  and  activities,  including  the 
following". 

Page  10,  line  20:  delete  "services"  and  all 
that  follows  on  line  20  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "educational,  occupational,  and 
guidance,  counseling  and  testing  services 
and". 

Page  10.  line  25:  Insert  after  "activities" 
the  phrase  "(authorized  In  section  6)". 

Page  U,  line  25:  insert  after  "activities " 
the  phrase  "(authorized  in  section  6)". 

Mr.  HAWKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  amendments  are  really  clarify- 
ing amendments.  They  simply  focus 
the  proposal  more  closely  on  educa- 
tional and  instructional  programs  for 
school  dropouts. 

During  the  last  few  days,  some  Mem- 
bers have  indicated  that  the  bill  may 
be  too  open.  Therefore,  we  are  offer- 
ing these  amendments  to  tie  it  strictly 
to  educational  activities  and  instruc- 
tional programs.  That  is  all  the 
amendments  do. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvjuiia. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendments  and 
we  believe  they  are  necessary  amend- 
ments and  good  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman   from    California    [Mr.    Haw- 

KIHSl. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments?  If  not,  the  question 
is  on  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 


The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Conunittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois)  having  assumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  (H.R.  3042)  to 
amend  the  EHementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  dropout  prevention  demonstration 
projects,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 511,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  mle,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  conmiittee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  sut>stitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  dropout 
prevention  and  reentry  demonstration 
projects.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mrs.  Emery, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates,  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  July  31.  1986: 

H.J.  Res.  672.  Joint  resolution  to  ratify 
the  February  1,  1986,  sequestration  order  of 
the  President  for  fiscal  year  1986  issued 
under  section  252  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
On  August  1,  1986: 

H.R.  4409.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
for  other  purpases;  and 

H.R.  4985.  An  act  to  authorize  the  distri- 
bution  within   the   United  States   of   the 
USIA  film  entiUed  "The  March." 
On  August  4,  1986: 

H.R.    3511.    An    act    to    amend   title    18, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  certain 
bribery  and  related  offenses. 
On  August  6,  1986: 

H.J.  Res.  623.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  designation  of  a  calendar  week  in 
1986  and  1987  as  National  Infection  Control 
Week. 


GUTED  AND  TALENTED  CHIL- 
DREN AND  YOUTH  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  512  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  3263. 

D  1125 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  3263)  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
capability  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
schools  to  identify  gifted  and  talented 
children  and  youth  and  to  provide 
those  children  and  youth  with  appro- 
priate educational  opportunities,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Good- 
ling]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildee]. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Gifted  and  Talented  Children's 
Act,  H.R.  3263.  This  bill  was  written 
by  Congressman  Biaggi  and  has  the 
strong  support  of  Congressman  Jef- 
fords. Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  our  attention  and  helping 
to  move  it  through  our  conmiittee. 

The  gifted  are  the  yeast  of  a  society. 
They  are  the  ones  who  provide  the 
ideas,  who  create  the  art,  and  who 
fashion  the  politics  of  a  people.  They 
are  also  the  ones  who  determine,  to  a 
large  degree,  whether  a  country  is 
prosperous  or  not.  The  gifted  are 
clearly  a  national  treasure. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  have  2.5  mil- 
lion  gifted  and  talented  students  in 
this  country,  and  yet  it  is  also  estimat- 
ed that  2  million  of  them  will  not  be 
identified  by  educators  and  given  the 
encouragement  to  develop  their  full 
abilities. 

This  bill  is  a  modest  step  to  rectify 
that  problem.  The  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion is  being  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  lo<»l  school  districts  to  help 
identify  and  serve  gifted  and  talented 
children. 

Federal  funding  would  not  be  mas- 
sive, but  it  would  be  enough  to  lever- 
age State  and  local  money  so  that 
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greater  attention  is  paid  to  realizing 
the  potential  of  gifted  children. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  bill  and 
again  commend  Mr.  Biaggi  and  Mr. 
Jdtords  for  their  help  in  bringing  it 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi],  for  his 
work  on  behalf  of  the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented students.  As  the  gentleman  so 
eloquently  stated,  these  yoimgsters 
will  transform  and  invigorate  our  cul- 
ture and  economy. 

In  the  sixties,  our  emphasis  was  on 
those  who  were  not  receiving  an  equal 
opportunity  for  a  good  education  in 
these  United  States.  I  think  the  major 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  make  sure  that  each  young- 
ster, no  matter  where  they  live,  what 
their  naue  is,  what  their  color  may  be 
or  their  language,  have  an  opportunity 
for  a  good  education.  I  think  we  were 
quite  effective.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
go,  but  I  think  that  momentmn  is  con- 
tinuing to  carry  forth. 

In  the  seventies,  we  did  shift,  tempo- 
rarily at  any  rate  and  in  a  small 
manner,  our  efforts  toward  the  gifted 
and  talented.  In  the  more  affluent 
school  districts,  of  course,  this  issue  is 
being  handled  and  being  handled  very 
well.  Unfortunately,  in  many  districts 
with  less  ability  to  finance  their  edu- 
cational programs,  it  is  not  going  forth 
as  it  should. 

Like  the  last  bill,  I  wish  I  could  jump 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation, because  the  intention  is  good 
and  the  need  is  there. 

D  1140 

Like  the  last  bill,  I  really  do  not 
need  any  demonstration  projects,  I 
know  what  to  do  in  relationship  to 
dropouts.  If  you  give  me  $4  billion  a 
year,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  take 
care  of  that  working  with  3-  and  4- 
year-olds  and  their  parents  at  the 
same  time,  because  unless  we  work 
with  both,  we  will  not  succeed  in  that 
area. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  repeat  what  I 
said  the  last  time  which  I  said  I  would 
play  that  record  over  again.  My  con- 
cern is  twofold:  If  this  legislation  does 
not  get  appropriated,  then  we  have 
sent  out  false  hope  again.  If  it  does  get 
appropriated,  then  I  have  that  con- 
cern of  which  existing  programs  will 
be  cut  because  of  that  $30  billion  or 
more  that  we  are  apparently  going  to 
be  over  when  that  snapshot  is  taken  in 
this  month  of  August. 

In  fact,  we  have  been  told  by  OMB  it 
is  over.  We  have  been  told  by  CBO 
that  it  is  dramatically  above  the  $144 
billion.  I  support  Mr.  Biaggi 's  efforts. 
Unfortunately,  again.  I  had  hoped  we 
could  take  this  money  from  the  Secre- 
tary's discretionary  fund.  One  of  the 


gentlemen  in  the  committee  from 
Michigan  always  says  that  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  use  all  that  discre- 
tionary fund  and  that  the  Secretary 
does  not  get  an  opportunity  to  use  any 
of  it.  The  last  one  I  had  hoped  we 
would  take  from  JTPA  so  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  could  go  forward. 
This,  I  had  hoped,  would  come  from 
the  Secretary's  discretionary  fund.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  asking  for  new 
money  and  a  new  program. 

The  idea  is  proper;  the  idea  is  good; 
the  idea  is  necessary.  Will  we  be  send- 
ing a  false  signal? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Biaggi,  for  his  work  on  behalf  of 
the  gifted  and  talented  students.  As  he 
has  so  eloquently  stated,  these  young- 
sters will  transform  and  invigorate  our 
culture  and  economy. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee held  a  number  of  hearings  which 
raised  Member's  awareness  on  impor- 
tant educational  problems.  These  in- 
cluded illiteracy,  school  dropouts,  drug 
abuse,  youth  suicide,  gifted  and  talent- 
ed, and  technology  education.  While 
all  of  these  are  important  issues  facing 
the  Nation's  schools,  I  don't  feel  Con- 
gress is  in  the  position  to  create  a  new 
categorical  program  for  each  of  these 
concerns.  In  fact,  because  of  my  role 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  I  stated  at 
the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  that  I 
would  not  support  any  new  program 
which  was  not  contained  in  the  budget 
or  received  its  funding  from  an  exist- 
ing appropriation.  In  light  of  the  pro- 
jected increase  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 
deficit,  I  feel  more  strongly  about  this 
now  more  than  ever.  The  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  to  Federal  support 
for  education  is  to  allow  the  sequestra- 
tion process  to  unthinkingly  cut  our 
finest  programs. 

So  while  I  would  like  to  again  com- 
mend Mr.  Biaggi  for  his  hard  work 
and  concern,  I  will  have  to  withhold 
my  wholehearted  support  for  H.R. 
3263  and  work  to  maintain  funding  for 
existing  educational  programs. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Biaggi]. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  first  like  to 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Goodling]  for  his  kind  remarlu 
with  relation  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  author  of  H.R. 
3263,  the  Gifted  and  Talented  ChU- 
dren  and  Youth  Education  Act,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  this  impor- 
tant education  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  I  am 
joined  in  this  effort  by  89  of  my  col- 
leagues on  a  strong,  bipartisan  basis. 
They  have  joined  me  in  this  effort  for 
they  beleive,  as  I  strongly  do,  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibU- 


ity  to  ensure  that  the  best  and  bright- 
est of  our  Nation's  students  are  ade- 
quately, effetively,  and  more  specifi- 
cally served  by  our  educational 
system. 

This  legislation  will  target  Federal 
assistance  to  support  State  and  local 
programs  that  address  the  unique  and 
pressing  needs  of  gifted  and  talented 
children  and  youth.  It  is  certainly  leg- 
islation that  is  long  overdue. 

A  report  issued  in  1983,  "a  Nation  at 
Risk,"  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,  noted,  "over 
half  the  population  of  gifted  students 
do  not  match  their  tested  ability  with 
comparable  achievement  in  school" 
and  "both  the  number  and  proportion 
of  students  demonstrating  superior 
achievement  in  the  scholastic  aptitude 
test  have  also  dramatically  declined." 

One  clear  recommendation  emerged: 
"The  Federal  Government  in  coopera- 
tion with  States  and  localities,  should 
help  meet  the  needs  of  key  groups  of 
students  such  as  the  grifed  and  talent- 
ed." 

Until  1981,  the  Federal  Government 
provided  for  gifted  and  talented  pro- 
grams under  the  Gifted  and  Talented 
Children's  Education  Act,  authorized 
by  my  distinguished  former  colleague 
from  New  York,  Senator  Jacob  Javits. 
Until  its  demise,  this  program  annual- 
ly provided  $6  million  for  these  educa- 
tional efforts.  Today,  programs  for  the 
gifted  and  talented  can  be  operated  by 
States  through  the  chapter  2  educa- 
tion block  grant,  funding  this  and  29 
other  programs,  But  it  is  clear  that 
under  this  funding  method,  gifted  and 
talented  programming  is  suffering 
from  acute  educational  neglect. 

Consider  for  example,  that  only  13 
percent  of  the  school  districts  current- 
ly receiving  funds  under  chapter  2  al- 
locate any  money  at  all  for  gifted  edu- 
cation. 

Consider  that  36  States  require  no 
certification  or  special  coursework  of 
any  kind  for  teachers  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children. 

Consider  that  there  are  only  56  full- 
time  gifted  and  talented  consultants 
employed  by  State  education  agencies 
across  the  entire  Nation;  56  people  to 
serve  2.5  million  of  this  Nation's  most 
promising  students. 

And  consider  that  at  this  time,  we 
spend  only  $5  per  child  in  Federal 
funds  to  support  the  best  and  bright- 
est of  our  Nation's  students.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  unable  to  serve  1  Vt  million 
of  these  students  who  have  been  iden- 
tified as  gifted,  but  receive  no  special 
education  at  all. 

We  must  provide  a  national  program 
to  specifically  serve  these  particular 
students  in  need.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
reasonable  response  to  promote  qual- 
ity in  the  classroom,  we  must  adopt 
H.R.  3263. 

This  legislation  will  authorize  $10 
million  in  fiscal  year  1087,  and  such 
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sums  as  necessary  in  subsequent  years, 
to  support  programs  at  the  State  and 
local  level  that  are  designed  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth.  Both 
identification  and  education  of  these 
students  is  emphasized.  In  addition, 
priority  will  be  given  to  those  students 
who  are  not  easily  identified  and 
served  through  traditional  assessment 
methods  such  as  the  handicapped,  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  the  limit- 
ed English  proficient,  and  others. 

These  funds  will  also  be  used  for 
preservice  and  in-service  training  and 
professional  development  activities  for 
teachers.  If  we  are  to  continue  our  cru- 
sade for  excellence  in  the  classroom, 
then  we  must  provide  our  Nation's 
teachers  with  the  training,  the  tools, 
and  the  resources  essential  to  any 
qualify  gifted  and  talented  program. 

And  finally,  H.R.  3263  establishes  a 
national  center  for  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  youth.  The  purpose  of  the 
center  is  to  stimulate  high-quality  re- 
search that  will  assist  in  identifying 
and  serving  gifted  students  in  innova- 
tive ways.  The  center  will  be  a  nation- 
al focal  point,  a  base  for  information 
about  gifted  education. 

Gifted  and  talented  children  face 
many  problems  as  schools  fail  to  ad- 
dress their  special  needs.  Schools  have 
failed  to  provide  the  attention  and  re- 
sources these  students  need  in  order  to 
fulfill  their  potential.  We  must  dispel 
the  myth  that  a  gifted  child  will  do 
fine  on  their  own  without  the  nurtur- 
ing and  attention  received  by  other 
students.  After  all,  we  do  not  ask  any 
other  student  in  the  entire  school  pop- 
ulation to  make  it  on  their  own  in  the 
educational  system.  Why  do  we  contin- 
ue to  expect  this  of  the  gifted  child? 

I  contend  that  every  dollar  we  invest 
in  a  gifted  and  talented  child  will  pro- 
vide a  return  of  a  stronger  future  for 
our  Nation.  We,  as  a  society,  desper- 
ately need  the  contributions  these 
children  can  give  us.  We  must  never 
ignore  or  forget  the  possibility  that 
these  gifted  programs  can  transform 
and  invigorate  our  culture  by  produc- 
ing a  supply  of  Mark  Twains,  Thomas 
Edisons,  and  Lee  lacoccas.  They  could 
build  the  reservoir  of  intellectual  and 
creative  talent  that  would  assure  the 
growth  and  fulfillment  of  individuals, 
and  of  the  United  States.  Gifted  and 
talented  children  are  our  Nation's  "un- 
tapped resource,"  "lost  treasure,"  and 
"key  to  the  future."  They  represent 
the  future  of  this  Nation  and  that  of 
the  world. 

This  Nation  is  struggling  with  many 
problems— the  budget  deficit,  the 
trade  deficit,  and  the  "brain  drain" 
deficit.  We  must  not  be  shortsighted 
in  our  search  for  solutions  to  these 
problems.  Our  Nation's  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  offer  us  the  tools  by 
which  to  forge  a  permanent  solution: 
advanced  intelligence:  creative  think- 


ing: and  a  bold  curiosity  about  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

A  quality  education  for  our  best  and 
most  promising  students  is  clearly  at 
the  very  core  of  this  legislation.  But 
H.R.  3263  does  much  more  than  that. 
It  gives  us  hope— hope  that  by  more 
fully  developing  and  utilizing  the  vast 
educational  resources  of  this  Nation, 
specifically  its  gifted  and  talented 
youth,  we  can  overcome  the  present 
crisis  that  exists  in  this  Nation  and 
move  on  to  gain  our  once  undisputed 
preeminence  in  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman 
Hawkins  for  his  support  and  efforts 
to  move  this  bill  through  the  commit- 
tee process  in  an  expeditious  manner. 
I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Michigan.  Mr.  Kildee.  for 
his  long  and  untiring  efforts  on  behalf 
of  this  legislation.  And  finally.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Vermont,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Mr.  Jeffords,  for 
his  leadership  role  in  the  area  of 
gifted  education. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
support  of  H.R.  3263.  the  Gifted  and 
Talented  Children  and  Youth  Educa- 
tion Act. 

D  1150 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Jeffords]. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  this  bill,  and  I 
certainly  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi]  for  his  very 
kind  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  3263.  the  Gifted  and  Tal- 
ented Children's  Education  Act.  I 
want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Biaggi  for 
initiating  this  legislation.  His  interest 
and  persistence  in  seeing  this  bill 
through  is  a  credit  to  his  abilities  as  a 
person  committed  to  seeing  that  our 
youth  are  educated  to  the  best  of  their 
capabilities. 

In  1981,  we  did  not  continue  the  sep- 
arate, albeit  modest,  gifted  and  talent- 
ed program  that  we  had  at  the  time. 
At  that  time,  the  program  was  consoli- 
dated into  chapter  2  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act. 
Through  this  consolidation,  the  em- 
phasis that  was  placed  on  programs 
for  our  gifted  and  talented  youth  di- 
minished. 

Without  a  Federal  commitment  to 
gifted  and  talented  program,  efforts  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  these  youth 
are  diminished.  Because  these  children 
will  succeed  in  school  without  special 
attention,  it  is  easy  to  ignore  or  bypass 
their  need  for  special  programs.  In- 
stead of  flourishing,  instead  of  stimu- 
lating them  to  reach  their  full  poten- 
tial, we  are  allowing  our  best  and 
brightest  students  to  move  through 


our  educational  system,  bored  and  un- 
motivated. We  can  ill  afford  to  allow 
over  2  million  children  to  faU  victim  to 
classroom  boredom  and  a  debilitating 
sense  of  estrangement  from  their 
peers.  Estimates  are  that  up  to  18  per- 
cent of  all  high  school  dropouts  are 
gifted  students.  As  a  nation  considered 
as  a  world  leader,  we  are  distinct 
among  our  colleague  nations  in  not 
providing  programs  for  our  gifted  and 
talented  students. 

I  became  particularly  aware  of  the 
void  we  have  in  this  area  when  I  start- 
ed working  on  a  trade  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year.  The  United 
States  is  experiencing  recordbreaking 
trade  deficits  which  do  not  seem  to  im- 
prove. The  trade  deficits  are  related  to 
low  productivity  and  our  failure  as  a 
nation  to  fully  develop  and  utilize  our 
human  resources.  To  be  successful  and 
competitive  in  the  world  economy 
means  staying  a  step  ahead  of  other 
nations  with  innovation  and  invention. 
Ideas,  concepts,  and  systems  are  the 
raw  materials  by  which  economies 
grow  and  prosper. 

The  nations  that  are  succeeding 
today  in  our  world  marketplace,  are 
those  nations  that  direct  resources  not 
only  to  those  at  a  disadvantage,  but 
also  to  those  with  special  talents.  We 
must  be  able  to  identify,  nurture,  and 
allow  the  special  talents  of  our  gifted 
and  talented  youth  to  grow.  A  modest 
investment  in  these  youth  today,  will 
provide  long-term  benefits.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  bill  is  necessary  to  indi- 
cate that  education  of  our  gifted  and 
talented  youth  is  a  national  priority. 

My  support  for  this  proposal  stems 
not  only  from  my  concern  that  we 
should  be  providing  services  to  our 
gifted  and  talented  students,  but  also 
from  an  economic  standpoint.  Provid- 
ing appropriate  education  for  these 
students  is  one  means  by  which  we  can 
meet  the  challenge  of  reducing  our 
trade  deficit.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Owens]. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi] 
for  this  very  necessary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  excel- 
lence and  equity  in  our  society.  There 
is  no  reason  why  our  Government 
cannot  take  care  of  both  equity  and 
excellence.  We  must  dedicate  ourselves 
and  we  must  use  our  resources  and  set 
our  priorities  in  such  a  way  that  every- 
body is  educated,  and  particularly 
those  at  the  top  must  also  get  special 
attention. 

We  should  subscribe  to  the  value- 
added  theory  of  education.  That 
theory  is  that  everybody  has  their 
value  increased  as  they  receive  educa- 
tion. Everybody  at  every  level  can  be 
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improved.  In  a  complex  society  such  as 
ours  we  need  to  have  everybody  at 
every  level  to  have  the  maximimi 
amount  of  education  that  they  can 
absorb.  We  need  good  mechanics,  we 
need  good  technicians,  and  we  need 
good  scientists  and  engineers.  At  every 
level  we  need  the  best  that  we  can 
produce. 

Whenever  we  get  on  an  airplane,  I 
am  sure  we  are  concerned  about  what 
went  into  that  effort  at  every  level. 
We  know  that  the  airline  pilots  get 
the  best  training  in  the  world.  They 
are  very  well  trained,  and  I  think 
nobody  really  needs  to  worry  about 
them.  What  we  must  worry  about  is 
the  people  who  do  the  lubrication  job. 
the  people  who  put  the  oil  and  gaso- 
line in,  and  a  few  other  people  at  vari- 
ous levels.  Let  us  hope  that  they  also 
got  the  maximiun  training  necessary. 

In  our  complex  society  we  need 
people  at  every  level  who  have  the 
maximum  amount  of  competence.  We 
certainly  need  a  pool  of  people  at 
every  level  so  that  as  we  use  up  the 
most  experienced  people,  there  are 
always  people  to  replace  them.  That  is 
needed  at  the  technician  level  and  at 
the  mechanics  level,  and  it  is  also 
needed,  of  course,  at  the  level  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

We  also  need  linguists.  We  are  not 
Just  talking  about  scientists  and  engi- 
neers; we  are  talking  about  gifted 
youngsters  in  every  area.  If  we  look  at 
the  performance  of  some  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  linguists  and  some  of  their 
Journalists  and  scientists  and  witness 
their  knowledge  of  English  as  they 
perform  on  American  television,  we  re- 
alize that  we  do  not  seem  to  have  the 
people  who  are  comparable  at  certain 
levels  in  government,  the  people  who 
are  scientists  and  who  can  also  speak 
Russian  as  well  as  they  speak  £]nglish. 

There  are  a  number  of  deficiencies 
which  can  be  identified  in  every  a.spect 
of  our  total  national  effort  and  which 
could  be  taken  care  of  if  we  would 
cease  doing  what  we  are  doing  now. 
We  are  always  on  this  floor  talking 
about  education  as  if  it  were  a  luxury. 
We  speak  about  education  as  if  it  were 
something  we  can  keep  off  to  one  side, 
as  if  it  were  not  part  of  our  national 
security  effort  or  not  a  priority. 

We  cannot  separate  education  from 
defense.  Our  defense  effort  is  suffer- 
ing greatly  because  of  our  inability  to 
understand  that  first  our  priority 
must  go  to  education.  Our  best  line  of 
defense  is  to  have  a  population  which 
receives  the  best  possible  education  at 
every  level. 

I  would  ask  that  we  examine  the  fact 
that  certain  arguments  have  been 
made  that  the  money  Is  not  available 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  a  bill  like 
this?  We  are  asking  for  a  fairly  small 
amount  of  money,  but  the  argument  is 
made  that  we  cannot  afford  it.  But  can 
we  afford  not  to? 


We  are  going  to  find  money  some- 
how to  take  care  of  the  revitalization 
of  our  space  program.  We  are  going  to 
find  the  money  to  build  new  Challeng- 
er, to  improve  our  space  vehicles.  We 
are  going  to  find  money  to  stop  our 
rockets  from  blowing  up  so  that  our 
satellites  can  be  put  up  into  space.  We 
are  going  to  find  that  money  because 
we  consider  it  necessary. 

But  what  is  the  cost  involved  in  a 
new  Challenger  program?  What  is  the 
cost  involved  in  producing  rockets  that 
do  not  blow  up,  rockets  that  really  will 
produce  the  satellites?  The  highest 
cost  is  the  personnel  cost.  The  other 
costs  are  fixed.  The  cost  of  the  alumi- 
num and  the  various  metals  that  are 
used  in  production,  that  is  going  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same,  and  it  may 
even  go  down  because  the  prices  on 
the  world  markets  are  going  down. 
The  cost  that  is  going  to  go  up  is  the 
personnel  cost. 

The  scientists  and  the  engineers  and 
the  technicians  are  in  high  demand, 
and  the  supply  is  shrinking.  One  of 
the  things  that  the  President's  Com- 
mission investigating  the  shuttle  disas- 
ter has  put  a  finger  on  is  that  we  have 
a  disturbing  situation  in  our  space  pro- 
gram. In  the  space  program,  which 
was  given  the  highest  priority,  in  the 
space  program  which  got  our  best  and 
our  brightest,  we  have  a  problem  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  people 
there.  The  cost  is  so  great  that  they 
have  been  skimping  on  personnel.  One 
of  the  problems  that  was  pointed  out 
recently  was  that  another  Challenger 
almost  blew  up  because  a  technician 
did  not  put  in  the  right  amount  of 
fuel,  and  when  they  pinpointed  why 
he  did  not  put  in  the  right  amount  of 
fuel,  the  answer  was  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  fatigue.  Fatigue?  Why  in  a 
nation  as  great  as  this,  in  a  program 
which  has  the  highest  priority,  when 
lives  are  at  stake,  why  should  anybody 
suffering  from  fatigue  in  a  key  posi- 
tion like  that? 

Why  are  there  not  enough  people? 
The  pool  of  people  available  to  deal 
with  the  space  program  is  not  being 
replenished,  is  not  being  replaced  rap- 
idly enough.  We  do  not  have  enough 
people.  Those  are  our  best  and  bright- 
est when  it  comes  to  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. That  is  a  high  priority  pro- 
gram. We  do  not  have  the  scientists 
and  engineers  and  technicians  and  me- 
chanics to  replenish  that  pool,  and 
that  is  a  probL-^m  that  a  bill  like  this 
would  begin  to  address. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  see  this  as  a  major,  urgent  ne- 
cessity and  will  vote  for  this  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Chandler]. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  friend,  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr. 


BiACGi].  not  only  for  his  sponsorship 
and  leadership  in  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion but  for  his  determination  and  the 
energy  he  has  put  into  it.  I  have  never 
seen  anybody  work  as  hard  on  behalf 
of  a  bill.  He  obviously  believes  in  the 
bill,  and  I  thank  him  for  that  effort. 

When  we  talked  earlier  about  the 
dropout  legislation,  it  occurred  to  me, 
as  it  did  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  these  bills  are 
very  much  related.  We  all  as  Members 
of  Congress  have  the  opportunity  to 
sponsor  and  to  nominate  young  men 
and  young  women  to  the  military 
academies,  and  that  to  me  is,  I  think, 
probably  the  happiest  experience  I 
have  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, to  see  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  incredibly  bright, 
highly  motivated,  determined,  with  a 
goal  in  mind,  setting  their  sights  on 
something  they  badly  want  and  doing 
exceptionally  well  to  get  it.  Their 
grade  points  are  at  the  four  point 
level,  or  nearly  so,  they  are  always  in- 
volved in  leadership  activities,  they 
are  athletic,  and  so  forth. 
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Well,  those  are  the  happy  situations 
among  the  gifted  and  talented  in  this 
country.  The  unfortunate  thing  is,  if 
you  also  went  to  the  Washington  State 
Prison  at  Walla  Walla  or  any  other  fa- 
cility of  its  kind  in  the  country  and 
went  through  the  halls  of  that  place, 
you  will  find  people  who  are  every  bit 
as  bright  as  those  young  people  who 
we  nominate  and  appoint  to  the  mili- 
tary academy  sitting  in  cells  for  what- 
ever reason,  God  only  knows. 

Well,  I  know  this,  they  are  the  fail- 
ures, not  just  of  our  educational 
system,  but  of  our  entire  society.  For 
some  reason,  these  young  people  go  to 
school  and  instead  of  accepting  the 
challenge  that  they  have  and  the  op- 
portunity that  is  presented  to  them, 
they  turn  instead  in  a  sense  to  the 
easy  way  out.  School  is  not  a  chal- 
lenge. It  is  easy.  It  is  boring.  It  is  unin- 
teresting and  they  become  lazy  and  a 
set  of  behavior  pattern  sets  in  that 
may  not  necessarily  lead  to  prison,  but 
certainly  leads  to  problems  in  their 
lives.  And  this  great  potential  is  lost. 

Now,  a  lot  of  people  will  tell  you, 
"Don't  worry  about  the  gifted  and  tal- 
ented. They  will  make  it  on  their 
own." 

Well,  many  of  them  will.  Those  are 
the  kids  that  we  are  nominating  to  the 
military  academies,  but  many  of  them 
will  not  make  it  and  it  is  a  tremendous 
waste  and  a  great  national  tragedy 
that  we  allow  that  to  happen  in  this 
country. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  answer  to 
this  is.  My  guess  is  that  there  probably 
are  not  a  lot  of  educators  who  are  not 
sure  either;  but  the  thing  I  am  hoping 
is  that  legislation  like  this,  the  leader- 
ship that  the  gentleman  from  New 
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York  [Mr.  Biaggi]  has  offered,  is 
going  to  provide  us  an  opportunity  to 
study  in  depth  on  a  nationwide  basis 
the  best  possible  ideas  for  taking  our 
brightest  youth,  this  talent,  and  turn- 
ing it  in  the  direction  that  it  should 
naturally  go. 

I  am  very  supportive  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  only  wish  that  we  had  greater 
resources  to  do  a  greater  job  in  behalf 
of  these  students  who  all  over  the 
country  badly  need  the  assistance  of 
this  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Hayes]. 

Mr.  HAYES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Biaggi],  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  regard  to 
the  problem  of  the  gifted  and  talented 
students. 

The  two  bills,  H.R.  3042  and  H.R. 
3263,  complement  each  other,  for 
many  of  our  high  school  dropouts  are 
gifted  and  talented  students  and  are 
being  lost  to  our  society. 

Most  often  talented  children  are 
from  families  of  meager  means  and 
are  completely  ignored  and  forgotten 
and  left  to  become  a  part  of  that  in- 
creasing nimiber  of  unemployed,  vic- 
tims of  mind-destroying  and  some- 
times life-destroying  drugs. 

The  suicide  rate  among  our  kids  is 
growing. 

The  large  number  of  our  high  school 
dropouts  is  reaching  epidemic  propor- 
tions across  the  Nation.  They  are 
gifted  children  who  are  not  properly 
identified  and  nurtured  in  school. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  gifted 
children  are  working  at  least  4  grades 
below  the  level  at  which  they  could  be 
working  if  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  job.  Just  over  1  million 
gifted  and  talented  students  are  cur- 
rently being  served  by  any  type  of  spe- 
cial education  program.  An  additional 
1.5  million  have  been  identified,  but 
are  unable  to  be  served. 

Finally,  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 2  million  of  these  students 
have  not  even  been  identified. 

I  think  it  is  a  tragic  situatiion  and 
certainly  H.R.  3263  seeks  to  suldress 
our  attention  to  this  problem.  I  do 
hope  it  passes  this  House  of  Repre- 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Porsell]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too. 
want  to  congratulate  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  and  the  great  leaders 
on  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
sides  who  worked  so  hard  for  this  be- 
ginning start,  all  over  again. 

When  I  was  on  the  committee  under 
President  Carter.  I  wrote  the  legisla- 
tion at  that  time  and  got  some  modest 


funding.  I  think  it  was  about  $8.5  mil- 
lion. Senator  Chiles  helped  me  in  the 
Senate  and  we  proceeded  with  an  at- 
tempt to  begin  to  stimulate  the  en- 
couragement of  State  and  local  school 
boards  to  develop  programs. 

You  cannot  begin  to  realize  what 
that  fund  did  in  terms  of  triggering 
across  the  country  local  interest  in  the 
development  of  a  creative  program  for 
talented  and  gifted  children  across  the 
United  States;  so  I  think  this  is  an- 
other start  that  is  welcomed  by  me  as 
a  member  of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  will  make 
every  effort  to  help  with  scarce  re- 
sources, whether  they  are  lateral 
transfers  from  other  programs  of 
lower  priority  or  discretionary  pro- 
grams, as  Chairman  Goodling  sug- 
gests. I  think  we  should  fund  this  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  as  a  former  teacher  many 
years  ago  before  I  was  in  the  business 
community,  I  just  want  to  sort  of  give 
a  little  warning  signal  here.  I  personal- 
ly differ  with  some  people  in  the 
gifted  community  that  say  we  should 
segregate  these  children  who  are  sup- 
posedly gifted  and  talented.  I  frankly 
believe  that  the  gifted  and  talented 
children  of  America,  everyone,  every 
child,  rich  or  poor,  and  I  worked  with 
former  Congresswoman  Shirley  Chis- 
holm  on  this  bill,  in  which  she  helped 
cosponsor  my  legislation  with  Carl 
Perkins  and  others,  that  every  child 
in  America  has  some  gift  and  some 
talent. 

I  just  would  encourage  the  teachers 
of  America  to  recognize  that  everyone 
in  the  classroom,  whether  it  is  music, 
science,  mathematics,  or  making 
model  airplanes,  or  whatever,  that 
there  is  some  talent  and  a  gift  in  those 
individual  children;  so  we  should  be 
very  careful. 

There  is  a  great  debate  in  the  gifted 
and  talented  community  whether  we 
should  pull  those  kids  out  and  segre- 
gate them  from  the  mainstream  chil- 
dren. I  am  not  going  to  debate  that 
issue  today.  I  just  want  us  to  realize 
that  every  child  in  American  is  gifted 
and  has  some  talent.  If  we  can  recog- 
nize that,  this  Nation  can  be  the  most 
creative  in  the  world  in  the  scientific, 
in  the  mathematic  field  and  music  and 
competitive  fields  and  in  the  interna- 
tional competitive  mode,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  [Mr.  Jeffords]  in- 
dicated earlier,  with  our  trade  war 
going  on  throughout  the  world. 

So  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
highly  commend  this  bill  to  all  the 
Members  of  Congress.  I  will  work 
toward  helping  to  assist  in  the  fund- 
ing. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee on  both  sides  for  their  biparti- 
san effort  to  lead  their  fight  for  the 
gifted  and  talented.  Every  child  in 
America  has  that  gift.  Let  us  try  to 
bring  it  out  and  this  Nation  will  be 
secure. 


Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Michigan  for  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  stood  in  this  well  in 
1961  when  just  outside  the  Chambers 
here  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said. 
"Let  us  go  forward  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  knowing  that  here  on  Earth 
God's  work  is  truly  our  own." 

I  stood  here  just  a  few  short  years 
later  when  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
signed  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  said,  "The  only 
valid  passport  from  poverty  is  a  good 
education." 

When  you  look  at  these  two  bills, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  considering 
today,  this  fulfills  the  dreams  and  the 
aspirations  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  as  it  re- 
lates to  helping  those  who  need  help 
because  if  we  do  not  take  our  gifted 
children,  if  we  do  not  take  those 
people  who  go  through  grade  school 
and  because  they  get  distracted  or  for 
some  other  reason  drop  out,  they  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  lead  the  land 
we  love.  They  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  give  their  brain  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  brain  is  like  a 
bank  account.  You  can  only  draw  out 
what  you  put  in. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hayes]  for  his  bill  and,  inciden- 
tally, the  reason  he  is  so  smart,  he  was 
bom  in  Cairo,  IL,  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  I  also  want  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi]  for  bringing 
out  the  gifted  children  and  youth  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Kildee],  Chairman  Hawkins,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Goodling]  and  others  who  recognize 
that  this  country  must  have  the  235 
million  people  working  strong  for  good 
education,  because  this  country  is  like 
a  chain.  It  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link.  If  we  are  not  pulling  to- 
gether from  Head  Start  and  kindergar- 
ten on  up  through  higher  educ^ition, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  leave  a 
legacy  to  our  children  and  generations 
yet  unborn  that  we  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  for  ourselves  and  thereby  pre- 
serve the  greatest  country  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  summarize  in  the  few  minutes  re- 
maining this  morning's  proceedings. 

It  has  been  lonely,  of  course.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  I  heard  one 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side,  I 
thought  he  was  indicating  that  some- 
one over  here  said  that  we  could  not 
afford  it.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  on  this  side  is  accused  of  that,  be- 
cause I  got  the  Impression  from  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that 
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money  is  no  problem  whatsoever,  and 
I  certainly  have  not  indicated  that  we 
cannot  afford  it. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out,  of 
course,  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  send  a 
false  signal  if  we  are  not  going  to  get 
an  appropriation,  and  if  we  do  get  an 
appropriation,  I  do  not  want  some  ex- 
isting programs  cut  when  we  have  to 
make  that  $30  billion  out. 

We  mentioned  Head  Start  in  the  dis- 
cussion. We  need  much  more  money 
than  we  presently  have  for  Head 
Start.  We  do  not  serve  in  my  area  one- 
tenth  of  the  youngsters  who  probably 
need  service  in  Head  Start. 

We  talked  about  chapter  1.  We  do 
not  serve  50  percent  of  the  people  in 
need  in  chapter  1. 

We  have  a  problem  because  we  do 
not  have  the  appropriations  to  do 
that. 

In  adult  education,  we  merely 
scratch  the  surface. 

Mention  was  made  of  concern  with 
educational  reform.  I  have  real  con- 
cerns with  educational  reform.  For  all 
the  good  things  they  are  doing,  let  me 
tell  you,  I  always  have  had  two  prob- 
lems in  the  business  of  education.  One 
was  to  make  teachers  understand  that 
you  cannot  get  a  quart  out  of  a  pint, 
and  when  you  talk  about  dropouts  and 
you  try  to  get  a  quart  out  of  a  pint,  I 
will  guarantee  that  you  will  have  drop- 
outs. 

The  other  problem  I  always  had 
with  teachers  was  on  the  other  ex- 
treme, getting  the  most  that  that  child 
could  possibly  produce. 

Along  with  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren, we  have  to  get  gifted  and  talent- 
ed teachers  in  the  field  and  adminis- 
trators in  the  field.  I  had  an  algebra 
teacher  who  could  take  students  in  the 
same  classroom  through  algebra  1,  al- 
gebra 2,  and  part  of  geometry,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  was  taking  those 
less  talented  through  algebra  1.  She 
was  a  gifted  and  a  talented  teacher. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  had  an  admin- 
istrator that  told  my  wife  that  as  a 
matter  of  tact  she  is  not  following  the 
rules  and  regulations  because  she  is 
moving  her  children  through  too 
many  books  in  grade  1,  and  she 
thought  she  was  supposed  to  get  those 
who  could  go  the  extra  mile  to  do  that 
and  those  that  could  not.  to  work  and 
reinforce  their  skills. 

So  there  is  no  one  who  supports  the 
concepts  that  were  presented  this 
morning  any  more  than  I  do,  but  to 
get  those  gifted  and  talented  teachers 
into  the  profession,  and  administra- 
tors, we  are  going  to  have  to  make  it 
worthwhile  on  their  part  and  it  is 
going  to  have  to  be  more  worthwhile 
than  the  increased  amount  of  money 
that  they  can  get  in  the  private  sector 
or  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  people  saying  they  were 
teachers,  who  are  now  here. 
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of  this  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hawkins],  for  his  tre- 
mendous and  very  sensitive  work  on 
this  bill  and  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Trafi- 
cant]. 

Mr.  TRAPICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

Just  want  to  take  my  hat  off  to  the 

sponsor   of   the   bill,   the   gentleman 

from  New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi]  and  his 

Insight  into  trying  to  make  America 

more  competitive  and  accentuate  the 

great  natural  resources  that  we  have 

,  ,_  ^..         ,      ...       and  the  brilliance  in  the  minds  of  our 

So  the  concept  of  both  are  laudable,    children 

and  I  would  like  to  have  much  more 


In  order  to  keep  those  yoimg  people 
in  school,  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  their  parents  and  the  children 
themselves  long  before  they  come  to  a 
formal  setting  in  the  first  grade  in  the 
school  system. 

In  many  areas  throughout  this  coun- 
try, there  are  no  kindergarten  pro- 
grams. As  I  indicated,  in  my  area  there 
are  very  few  Head  Start  programs. 
Chapter  1  only  covers  a  small  percent- 
age. 
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money  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
could  get  beyond  the  demonstration 
process.  We  do  that  over  and  over  and 
over  and  over  again.  I  would  like  to  get 
to  the  point  where  we  put  what  we 
really  already  know  into  practice  and 
bring  about  a  better  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  youngsters. 

Education  reform  is  moving  in  that 
direction,  but  as  I  said,  I  also  have 
fears  with  education  reform.  When 
you  set  a  grade  average  that  someone 
must  attain  and  you  equate  that 
youngster's  ability  to  attain  that  with 
the  person  who  is  much  more  talented 
sitting  right  beside,  you  are  looking 
not  for  young  people  to  write  on  the 
bathroom  walls,  you  are  looking  for 
them  to  bum  down  the  bathrooms,  be- 
cause that  is  probably  the  only  way 
that  they  will  get  out  of  that  school 
setting. 

Again  let  me  repeat  that  the  con- 
cepts are  laudable.  I  congratulate  all 
those  who  brought  them  forth.  Again, 
my  only  concerns  are,  first,  if  we  do 
not  get  appropriation,  we  have  sent  a 
false  signal,  and  if  we  do  get  appro- 
priation, we  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  this  priority  issue  in  our  area  of 
Education  and  Labor  when  we  start 
tackling  that  $30  billion  amount  that 
apparently  we  will  be  over  the  $144 
billion.  As  I  indicated  before,  some  of 
our  very  important  programs  are  not 
protected.  Some  are;  some  are  not. 

So  again,  it  is  not  a  case  of  whether 
we  can  afford  it  or  whether  we  cannot. 
We  should  set  our  priorities,  and  if 
they  watch  my  voting  record,  I  think 
that  they  will  notice  that  my  priorities 
are  usually  in  the  right  direction,  and 
that  direction  is  to,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
create  a  better  way  of  life,  not  to  de- 
stroy life. 

So  again  I  commend  those  who  of- 
fered the  bill.  Both  are  very  important 
members  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  I  hope  that  the  day  will 
come  when  jointly  we  can  really 
attack  the  program,  because  we  will 
have  the  private-sector  funds  and  the 
public-sector  funds  that  are  needed  to 
do  this  kind  of  Job. 

Mr.  KIT  .DEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  and  commend  the  chairman 


You  luiow,  in  the  last  year  we  have 
talked  about  trade  deficits,  competi- 
tion, America  being  the  great  market- 
place, and  the  technology,  new  initia- 
tives, and  new  ideas  which  will  make 
America  competitive  in  the  future. 

I  can  look  back  at  a  time  years  ago 
when  a  young  President  by  the  name 
of  Jolm  Kennedy  made  a  statement. 
He  said  if  America  is  going  to  conquer 
space  and  go  to  the  Moon,  we  can't 
Just  talk  about  it  and  dream  about  it 
as  a  goal,  we  must  train  our  children. 
And  the  President  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  put  money  into  education  so 
that  the  young,  brilliant  minds  of  our 
children  could  in  fact  at  some  particu- 
lar point  reach  those  goals.  And  we 
did. 

I  think  we  talk  about  competition 
and  the  greatness  of  America,  but  it 
seems  in  the  last  10  years  that  there 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  slowing  down 
of  the  commitments  of  priority  dollar 
fimdings  toward  the  education  of  our 
children. 

I  think  that  this  goes  a  step  toward 
that  direction,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  is  Mr. 
Biaggi.  I  think  that  his  bill  here  will 
nurture  the  brilliance  of  the  minds  of 
American  youth  and  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity as  a  country  to  move  forward  in 
the  new  technologies  of  the  world 
marketplace  and  make  America  a 
better  world. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  it.  It  is  not 
even  to  mention  the  word  modest;  it  is 
a  play  on  words.  I  think  that  it  should 
have  even  more  money,  but  I  com- 
mend that  initiative  and  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  which  has 
given  the  opportunity  for  it  to  happen. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  3263,  the  Gifted  and  Talented 
Children  and  Youth  Education  Act  of  1 985.  As 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  work  of  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi]  in  Introducing  this  fine 
piece  of  legislation.  I  would  also  like  to  note 
the  efforts  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Educatk>n 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  especially  those 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary  and  Vocational  Education,  in  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
a  vote.  As  the  sponsor  of  similar  legislatkxi, 
H.R.  2364,  I  had  the  privilege  of  submitting 
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testimony  to  tfie  subcommittee  on  this  issue, 
and  of  working  with  them  in  an  effort  to  ad- 
dress this  matter  property. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  3263.  Furthermore,  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  testimony 
before  the  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Voca- 
tional Sutxx>mmittee  earlier  this  year  to  outline 
the  need  for  Federal  legislative  initiative  in  this 
area. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Voca- 
tk>nal  Education  for  inviting  me  to  testify 
t>efore  the  subcommittee  with  regard  to  H.R. 
2364,  a  bill  I  Introduced  to  address  the  special 
needs  of  gifted  arvd  talented  students  across 
tfie  Nation. 

The  federally  supported  gifted  and  talented 
education  program  has  experienced  three  dis- 
tinct junctures  In  its  history:  First,  national  rec- 
ognition of  the  special  educational  needs  of 
gifted  and  talented  children;  second,  develop- 
ment of  Federal  categorical  programs  for  the 
education  of  the  gifted  and  talented;  and  third, 
withdrawal  of  explicit  Federal  education  sup- 
port for  the  gifted  and  talented.  H.R.  2364 
would  amer>d  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act  of  1965  to  once  again  establish  targeted 
programs  for  these  individuals.  It  would  rees- 
tablish the  Office  of  Gifted  and  Talented  in  the 
Oepartment  of  Education,  and  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education 
to  begin  a  modest  discretionary  grant  program 
which  would  Include  demonstration  projects. 

The  special  needs  of  the  gifted  and  talented 
have  been  recognized  for  decades.  In  1 958,  a 
national  conference  on  academically  talented 
secondary  school  students,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  drew  national 
attention  to  these  needs  which  resulted  in  a 
number  of  recommendations  for  initiating 
gifted  and  talented  education  programs  in  the 
public  schools.  However,  Federal  measures  to 
address  these  needs  have  been  scattered  at 
best,  and  for  the  most  part,  inadequate. 

Prior  to  the  1970's  there  is  no  evkjence  of 
any  continued  Federal  interest  or  commitment 
to  the  education  of  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren. In  1971,  however,  Skjr>ey  Mariand,  the 
U.S.  Commisswner  of  Education,  completed  a 
congressionally  mandated  study  on  the  status 
of  the  education  of  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States.  The  report  helped 
to  stimulate  Federal  interest  in  the  1970's  to 
develop  a  Federal  education  program  for 
gifted  and  talented  children  culminating  in  the 
passage  of  a  separate  categorKal  program 
authorized  under  Vne  Gifted  arKJ  Talented  Chil- 
dren's Education  Act  of  1978.  However,  this 
effort  was  short  lived  and  a  significant  level  of 
Federal  funding  has  never  been  directed 
toward  the  educatk>n  of  gifted  and  talented 
children. 

In  1981,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Educa- 
tional Consolidatkjn  and  Improvement  Act 
(Publk:  Law  97-35),  the  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriatkjns  for  the  gifted  and  talented  educa- 
tkjn  program,  as  well  as  40  other  categorical 
educatk}n  programs,  were  repealed  and  cor>- 
soNdated  into  a  block  grant  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies.  States  were  tf)en  authorized 
to  use  the  new  block  grant  funds  for  any  of  a 
number  of  purposes  irxduding,  but  fx>t  limited 


to,  the  education  of  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gifted  and  talented  students 
have  t>een  a  neglected  group  within  our  edu- 
catk>nal  system,  the  diversity  of  tfieir  abilities 
defy  definition.  Currently,  they  are  not  well 
served  t}y  standard  educational  programs. 
Like  educationally  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped students,  if  responsibility  for  their  edu- 
cation were  left  solely  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, these  students  would  continue  to 
t>e  overiooked  for  reasons  ranging  from  fiscal 
constraints  to  lack  of  interest  Until  there  is  re- 
newed Federal  Interest  ar>d  specified  financial 
support,  the  condition  of  educatk>n  for  the 
gifted  and  talented  will  remain  inadequate. 

The  gifted  and  talented  have  special  educa- 
tional needs  even  though  many  do  not  recog- 
nize or  address  these  needs.  The  Federal  role 
in  financing  educational  programs  has  gener- 
ally t>een  to  direct  resources  to  special  groups 
of  students— that  is,  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped,  financially  or  underprivileged— 
who  would  otherwise  be  educated  under  a  cir- 
cumstance where  severe  disadvantage  exists. 
The  Federal  role  is  to  enhance  the  opportunity 
of  these  students  in  a  public  school  setting. 
We  as  a  nation  are  committed  to  providing  the 
opportunity  for  a  student  to  develop  to  the 
maximum  of  his/her  abilities  through  a  quality 
education.  A  gifted  child  in  a  regular  class- 
room has  no  opportunity  to  develop  this  maxi- 
mum ability  level. 

Someone  with  a  1 40  IQ  is  as  different  from 
the  average  student  as  someone  with  a  60  10. 
No  one  should  ever  dream  of  putting  either 
person  In  a  regular  class,  or  at  least  not  with- 
out a  revised  plan  of  study  for  that  partrcular 
student.  The  Federal  Government  recognizes 
and  authorizes  funding  to  address  the  special 
needs  of  the  below  average  student.  Reason 
dictates  that  we  also  address  the  special 
needs  of  the  above  average  student.  These 
students  must  be  allowed  to  progress  at  their 
own  rate,  regardless  of  chronological  age  or 
grade  placement. 

They  need  to  be  valued,  challenged,  and 
stimulated  in  an  environment  that  allows  chil- 
dren of  like  ability  to  team  with  and  from  one 
another.  They  must  have  access  to  counsel- 
ing, so  they  may  better  understand  them- 
selves and  make  appropriate  school  and 
career  decisions.  And  they  need  a  diversity  of 
learning  experiences,  including  instructional 
methods,  materials,  activities,  and  higher 
levels  of  conceptual  complexity.  We  must  pro- 
vkJe  funding  and  direction  so  that  all  States 
can  klentify  artd  address  ttiese  needs. 

In  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia,  there 
were  4,410  studenis  enrolled  in  gifted  and  tal- 
ented programs  in  1980.  This  constituted  1.15 
percent  of  tfie  school-age  populatron.  Tf>ese 
numbers  increased  to  8,751  students  in  1985 
and  2.41  percent  of  the  school-age  popula- 
tion. State  funding  for  this  endeavor  has  in- 
creased from  $225,000  in  1976  to  $5,670,000 
in  1985.  This  is  a  growing  program,  however, 
the  funds  are  limited.  It  is  fortunate  for  West 
Virginia's  students  that  our  State  government 
recognizes  Vne  needs  of  the  gifted  and  talent- 
ed and  utilizes  limited  resources  to  address 
these  needs.  However,  there  are  many  States 
that  do  not  address  the  needs  of  gifted  and 
talented  chikiren. 


A  1984  survey  by  ttie  Council  for  Exceptioiv 
al  Children  [CEC]  revealed  the  foik>wing  na- 
tnnwide  data.  Thirty-eight  States  ar>d  tf>e  Ois- 
trk^  of  Columbia  reported  that  tfiere  were 
1,022,108  students  partk^pating  in  programs 
for  ttra  gifted  and  talented.  A  total  of  36 
States  reported  that  $196,056,504  of  State 
furKJs  were  spent  on  ttiese  programs,  and  32 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  reported 
the  use  of  $10,419,763  of  chapter  2  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  gifted  and  talented  programs. 

This  is  a  national  issue  and  the  numbers 
are  far  from  insignifk:ant  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  address  the  needs  of  the  gifted 
and  talented.  Therefore,  I  introduced  H.R. 
2364  and  cosponsored,  H.R.  3263,  introduced 
by  our  respected  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Biaggi].  As  you  may  know.  Congressman 
Biaggi  has  also  cosponsored  my  bill,  H.R. 
2364.  We  share  a  common  interest  and  com- 
mitment to  this  legislative  effort,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  gentleman  furtt>er 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gifted  and  talented  chikiren 
are  among  our  Natk)n's  most  valuable  re- 
sources, the  potential  leaders  in  our  social, 
scientific,  artistk:,  and  humanitarian  devek>p- 
ment.  The  Federal  Government  should  play  a 
role  in  financing  an  appropriate  education  for 
these  students.  The  return  on  this  investment 
to  the  Nation  would  come  when  these  stu- 
dents develop  their  potential  and  use  their 
aljilities  to  contribute  to  the  continued  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  capacity  of  this  Nation  to  respond  to 
future  worid  needs.  The  appropriate  target  for 
limited  resources  can  tie  determined  on  tf>e 
basis  noX  only  of  the  greatest  needs,  but  also 
of  which  programs  might  offer  ttie  greatest  re- 
turns for  educational  Investments.  Special  at- 
tention to  the  development  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented students  cannot  t>e  neglected  if  we  are 
to  improve,  or  even  maintain,  our  position  in 
an  increasingly  competitive  and  technological- 
ly sophisticated  worid  economy. 

I  appreciate  your  continued  efforts  in  this 
vein,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  commend  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
to  address  this  important  issue.  I  look  fonward 
to  working  with  you  and  ttie  committee  furttier 
on  behalf  of  this  Nation's  gifted  and  talented 
students. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  3263, 
the  Gifted  and  Talented  ChikJren  and  Youth 
Education  Act,  will  ensure  that  the  best  and 
brightest  of  the  Nation's  students  are  effec- 
tively served  by  our  educational  system. 

It  is  ironk:  that  at  a  time  when  our  country  is 
grappling  with  ways  to  compete  international- 
ly, expand  our  economy,  and  strengttien  our 
scientific  and  technok^glcal  capabilities,  we 
are  neglecting  a  precious  resource  that  hoMs 
ttie  key  to  our  preeminence  in  all  tfiose  areas: 
our  gifted  and  talented  youth. 

Gifted  and  talented  children  often  face  spe- 
cial barriers  to  quality  educatx)n.  Too  often 
these  children — partkiularty  ttiose  wtio  are  dis- 
advantaged or  minority  children — are  not  kJerv 
tified  as  being  gifted  and  are  not  encouraged 
to  fulfill  their  potential.  Of  those  who  are  iden- 
tified, over  half  do  not  match  their  tested  atjili- 
ties  with  comparable  achievement  in  school. 

Existing  gifted  programs  are  often  insub- 
stantial, with  the  average  program  provkjing  2 
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to  3  hours  enrichment  a  week  and  no  modifi- 
cation in  the  child's  regular  school  program. 

The  legislation  t>efore  the  House  will  ad- 
dress these  problems  by  autfiorizing  grants  to 
State  and  local  education  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  other  public  and 
private  agerx^es  and  organizations  to  build  the 
capacity  to  serve  these  children.  The  Federal 
funds  will  be  used  to  stimulate  research,  train 
personnel  to  serve  gifted  and  talented  stu- 
dents, demonstrate  effective  instructional 
techniques,  and  provide  a  national  focal  point 
for  information  arid  technical  assistance. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  modest  sum  of  $10 
million  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  such  sums  as 
necessary  for  tfie  4  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

H.R.  3263  was  authored  by  Congressman 
BiAQGi  and  has  the  support  of  Congressman 
Jeffords.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  to  be 
highly  comnrwnded  for  bringing  this  need  to 
our  attention  and  helping  to  move  it  through 
the  committee.  This  is  a  worthy  measure  that 
deserves  the  support  of  the  full  House. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  now  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  and  each  section  shall  be 
considered  as  having  l)een  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is  as 
follows: 

H.R. 3263 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE 

This  Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Gifted 
and  Talented  Children  and  Youth  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1986". 

SEC  r  HNDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  PiKsiMcs.— The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

( 1 )  gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth 
are  a  national  resource  vital  to  the  future  of 
the  Nation  and  its  security  and  well-t)elng: 

(3)  unless  the  special  abilities  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth  are  recog- 
nized and  developed  during  their  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  school  years,  much  of 
their  special  potential  for  contributing  to 
the  national  Interest  is  likely  to  be  lost; 

(3)  gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth 
from  economically  disadvsintaged  families 
and  areas  are  at  greatest  risk  of  being  un- 
recognized and  of  not  l>eing  provided  ade- 
quate or  appropriate  educational  services; 

(4)  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  schools  often  lack  the 
neoeaaary  specialized  resources  to  plan  and 
Implement  effective  programs  for  the  early 
identificaUon  of  gUted  and  talented  chil- 
dren and  youth  for  the  provision  of  educa- 


tional services  and  programs  appropriate  to 
their  special  needs;  and 

(5)  the  Federal  Government  can  l)est 
carry  out  the  limited  but  essential  role  of 
stimulating  research  and  development  and 
personnel  training,  and  providing  a  national 
focal  point  of  information  and  technical  as- 
sistance, that  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
our  Nation's  schools  are  able  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  and  youth,  and  thereby  serve 
a  profound  national  Interest. 

(b)  Statement  or  Purpose.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, to  Initiate  a  coordinated  program  of 
research,  demonstration  projects,  personnel 
training,  and  similar  activities  designed  to 
build  a  nationwide  capability  in  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  to  identify  and 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth.  It  is  also 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  supplement  and 
make  more  effective  the  expenditure  of 
State  and  local  funds,  and  of  Federal  funds 
expended  under  chapter  2  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981 
and  the  Education  for  Ek;onomic  Security 
Act  of  1984,  for  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth. 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  DEFiNmoNS.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  following  terms  have  the  following 
meanings: 

(1)  The  term  "gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth"  means  children  and  youth  who 
give  evidence  of  high  performance  capabil- 
ity in  areas  such  as  intellectual,  creative,  ar- 
tistic, or  leadership  capacity,  or  in  specific 
academic  fields,  and  who  require  services  or 
activities  not  ordinarily  provided  by  the 
school  in  order  to  fully  develop  such  capa- 
bilities. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(3)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  such  term 
in  section  435(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(b)  Depinition  by  Reperence.- Any  term 
lised  in  this  Act  and  not  defined  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
that  term  is  given  under  chapter  3  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981. 

SEC.  4.  AITTHORIZED  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Establishment  op  Program.— From 
the  sums  appropriated  under  section  9  in 
any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  (after  consul- 
tation with  the  advisory  committee  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  7)  shall  make 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  State  education- 
al agencies,  local  educational  agencies,  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  other  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  (in- 
cluding Indian  tril>es  and  organizations  as 
defined  by  the  Indian  Self-E>etermination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act)  which  submit 
applications  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out 
programs  or  projects  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion that  are  designed  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth,  including  the  training  of  person- 
nel in  the  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
children  and  youth  or  in  supervising  such 
persoimel. 

(b)  Uses  op  Punds.- Programs  and 
projects  funded  under  this  section  may  In- 
clude— 

(1)  preservice  and  inservlce  training  (in- 
cluding fellowships)  for  personnel  (includ- 
ing leadership  personnel)  Involved  in  the 


education  of  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth; 

(2)  establishment  and  operation  of  model 
projects  and  exemplary  programs  for  the 
identification  and  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth,  including 
sununer  programs  and  cooperative  programs 
involving  business.  Industry,  and  education; 

(3)  strengthening  the  capability  of  State 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide  leadership  and 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  and 
nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  planning, 
operation,  and  improvement  of  programs 
for  the  identification  and  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth; 

(4)  programs  of  technical  assistance  and 
information  dissemination;  and 

(5)  carrying  out  (through  the  National 
Center  for  Research  and  Development  in 
the  Education  of  Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  established  pursuant  to 
sulisection  (c))— 

(A)  research  on  methods  and  techniques 
for  identifying  and  teaching  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  and  youth,  and 

(B)  program  evaluations,  surveys,  and  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  development  of  in- 
formation needed  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(c)  Establishment  op  National  Center.— 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  National 
Center  for  Research  and  Development  in 
the  Education  of  Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  through  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  State  educational  agen- 
cies, or  a  combination  or  consortium  of  such 
institutions  and  agencies,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  clause  (5)  of  sut>section  (b). 
Such  National  Center  shall  have  a  Director. 
The  Director  shall  consult  with  the  advisory 
committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  7  with  respect  to  the 
agenda  of  the  National  Center.  The  Secre- 
tary may  authorize  the  Director  to  carry 
out  such  functions  of  the  National  Center 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  through  arrange- 
ments with  other  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
or  other  public  or  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations. 

(d)  Limitation.— Not  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  funds  available  in  any  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  the  programs  and  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  be  used  for  the 
conduct  of  activities  pursuant  to  sul>sections 
(b)(5)  or  (c). 

SEC.  S.  PROGRAM  PRIORITIES. 

In  the  administration  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary (and  the  advisory  committee  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  7)  shall  give  high- 
est priority— 

(1)  to  the  identification  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  and  youth  who  may  not  be 
identified  through  traditional  assessment 
methods  (including  individuals  of  limited 
English  proficiency,  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged, individuals  with  handicaps,  and 
females)  and  to  education  programs  de- 
signed to  include  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren-and  youth  from  such  groups;  and 

(2)  to  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
develop  or  Improve  the  capability  of  schools 
in  an  entire  State  or  region  if  the  Nation 
through  cooperative  efforts  and  participa- 
tion of  State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions (including  business,  industry,  and 
lal>or),  to  plan,  conduct,  and  Improve  pro- 
grams for  the  identification  and  education 
of  gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth. 
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SEC  «.  participation  of  private  school  chil- 
dren AND  teachers. 
In  making  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure,  where  ap- 
propriate, that  provision  is  made  for  the  eq- 
uitable participation  of  children  and  teach- 
ers in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Including  the  participation 
of  teachers  and  other  personnel  serving 
such  children  in  preservice  and  inservlce 
training  programs. 

SEC  7  SECETARY-S  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

(a)  Appointment  and  Membership.— The 
Secretary  shall  appoint  a  committee  com- 
posed of  at  least  five  persons  who  are  not 
Federal  employees  to  advise  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act,  including  the  content  of 
regulations  governing  the  administration  of 
the  Act.  The  committee  shall  have  as  mem- 
l)ers  at  least  one  person  who  is  a  director  of 
programs  for  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth  In  a  State  educational  agency, 
one  person  who  has  sul>stantial  responsibil- 
ity in  an  Institution  of  higher  education  for 
preparing  teachers  of  such  children  and 
youth,  one  person  who  is  nationally  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  research  In  the 
field  of  special  education  of  such  children 
and  youth,  one  person  who  Is  engaged  as  a 
teacher  In  a  special  program  for  such  chil- 
dren and  youth,  and  one  person  who  is  a 
parent  of  a  child  enrolled  in  an  elementary 
or  secondary  school  program  for  such  chil- 
dren and  youth. 

(b)  Duties.— The  Secretary  shall  meet 
with  the  advisory  committee  at  least  twice 
during  each  fiscal  year  for  which  appropria- 
tions are  made  to  carry  out  this  Act,  and 
shall  seek  the  ar'.vice  and  counsel  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to— 

(1)  identification  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
for  strengthening  the  capability  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  nationwide  to 
plan  and  operate  effective  programs  for  the 
identification  and  education  for  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth,  and  for  ad- 
dressing the  program  priorities  set  forth  in 
section  5; 

(2)  the  kinds  of  programs  and  projects  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  that  are  l)est  calculated 
to  help  meet  the  needs  identified  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  committee  pursuant  to 
clause  (1); 

(3)  the  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  and  projects  funded  under  this 
Act,  and  of  progress  under  the  Act  in  ex- 
panding and  Improving  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  programs  for  gifted  and  talent- 
ed children  and  youth;  and 

(4)  such  other  matters  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  useful. 

SEC  8.  administration. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  or  designate 
an  administrative  unit  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act,  to  coordinate 
all  programs  for  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren and  youth  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  to  serve  as  a  focal  point  of  na- 
tional leadership  and  information  on  the 
educational  needs  of  gifted  and  talented 
children  and  youth  and  the  availability  of 
educational  services  and  programs  designed 
to  meet  those  needs.  The  administrative 
unit  established  or  designated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  l>e  headed  by  a  person  of 
recognized  professional  qualifications  and 
experience  in  the  field  of  the  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth. 
SEC  t.  authorization  of  appropriations. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  Ije  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
such  sums  as  may  l>e  necessary  for  each  of 


the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan).  Are  there  any  amend- 
ments? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  AKAKA 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Akaka:  Page 
5.  after  line  3,  insert  the  following: 

(4)  The  term  "Hawaiian  native"  means 
any  individual  any  of  whose  ancestors  were 
natives  prior  to  1778  in  the  area  which  now 
comprises  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

(5)  The  term  "Hawaiian  native  organiza- 
tion" means  any  organization  recognized  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  primar- 
ily serving  and  representing  Hawaiian  na- 
tives. 

Page  5.  line  17,  strike  "Act)"  and  insert 
"Act  and  Hawaiian  native  organizations). 

Mr.  AKAKA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  most  worthwhile  meas- 
ure. As  a  former  educator.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Mr.  Jef- 
fords. Mr.  KiLDEE  and  Mr.  Goodling. 
the  members  of  the  Elementary,  Sec- 
ondary, and  Vocational  Education 
Subcommittee,  and  especially  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Biaggi], 
for  their  dedication  and  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  our  country's  gifted  and 
talented  youth. 

Under  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Secretary  of  Education  will  make 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  State  and 
local  educational  agencies,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  other  public 
and  private  organizations,  including 
Indian  tribes  and  organizations. 

My  amendment  would  simply 
expand  that  authority  to  include  orga- 
nizations primarily  serving  or  repre- 
senting native  Hawaiians. 

I  introduce  this  amendment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  am  concerned 
about  the  educational  status  of  native 
Hawaiians.  Extensive  study  of  the 
overall  educational  achievement  of 
native  Hawaiians  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  reveals  that,  as  a  group,  they 
have  substantial  needs  in  the  educa- 
tional arena. 

For  example.  Hawaiian  students, 
overall,  score  below  parity  with  na- 
tional norms  on  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests.  In  fact,  of  the  four  major 
ethnic  groups  in  Hawaii's  schools,  two 
of  which  score  consistently  well  above 
national  norms  on  standardized  tests, 
Hawaiian  students  score  lowest. 

Hawaiian  students,  likewise,  are  dis- 
proportionately represented  in  many 


negative  social  and  physical  statistics, 
indicative  of  special  educational  needs. 

Further.  Hawaiian  students  are  gen- 
erally strongly  overrepresented  in  Ha- 
waii's special  education  population, 
and  quite  underrepresented  in  the  pro- 
grams for  gifted  and  talented.  Specifi- 
cally, in  1980  they  accounted  for  about 
20.4  percent  of  the  school  population, 
but  31.8  percent  of  the  special  educa- 
tion group  and  only  6.8  percent  of  the 
gifted  and  talented  students. 

Significantly,  while  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  both  show  a  pattern  of 
low  percentages  of  Hawaiian  students 
in  the  uppermost  stanines  of  achieve- 
ment tests,  scores  of  Hawaiian  stu- 
dents who  attend  private  schools  in 
Hawaii  are  consistently  at  or  above  na- 
tional norms. 

Judging  from  these,  and  a  variety  of 
other  findings  on  Hawaiian  students, 
it  can  be  clearly  ascertained  that  Ha- 
waiian youth  with  special  educational 
needs,  including  the  gifted  and  talent- 
ed, often  fail  to  receive  optimal  educa- 
tional programming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  make  a  differ- 
ence. We  can,  today,  adopt  this 
amendment  to  ensure  that  native  Ha- 
waiians too  may  benefit  from  the  pro- 
grams envisioned  in  this  bill. 

Certainly,  they  are  in  desperate  need 
of  our  assistance.  Indeed,  we  need  only 
give  them  a  chance. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  looked  over  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tions to  the  amendment.  It  merely 
makes  native  Hawaiian  organizations 
eligible  grantees. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  supporting  the  bill, 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  it. 
It  clearly  reflects  a  concern  that  is 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.'  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AKAKA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  and 
have  no  problems  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Akaka]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  on  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 
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The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois]  having  assimied  the 
chair,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
3263)  to  establish  a  Federal  program 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  capabil- 
ity of  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  schocls 
to  identify  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren and  youth  and  to  provide  those 
children  and  youth  with  appropriate 
educational  opportunities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  512.  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  tie 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un  er 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  )r- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call   was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 
[RoU  No.  3001 


Paclurd 
PanetU 
Parris 
Pashmyan 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Iiilr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  two  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REGULATORY  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Soiate  of  today.  Thursday.  August  7. 
1986.) 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

Anney 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Badhara 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevlU 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Bonier  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Btwx 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Cot>ey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUins 

Combest 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

<\K  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 


Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Elnglish 

Erdreich 

Evans (LA) 

Evans (IL) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

OUdtman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenltlns 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaalch 

Kaatenmeler 

Kemp 

Kennelly 


KUdee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Koibe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

L«ntos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Upinaki 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUul 

MavToules 

Mazzoll 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MIkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(M>rhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortis 

Owens 

Oxley 


Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QuIUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rocmer 

Rogers 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CTT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 


Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SikorskI 

SiUander 

SIsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith,  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stalllngs 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Strang 
Stratton 
Studds 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 


Swift 

SwlndaU 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauztn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorrlceUi 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Trailer 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlaclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

WIrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


n  1245 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  On  this  rollcall.  396 
Members  have  recorded  their  presence 
by  electronic  device,  a  quorum.  Under 
the  rule,  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  were  dispensed  with. 


SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 

AND      UNIFORM      RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  513  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
3129. 

D  1247 

lit  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3129)  to  authorize  funds 
for  construction  of  highways,  for  high- 
way safety  programs,  and  for  mass 
transportation  programs,  to  expand 
and  improve  the  relocation  assistance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Traxler  [Chairman  pro  tempore] 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Wednesday,  August  6,  1986, 
titles  I.  II.  Ill,  and  rv  of  the  commlt- 
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tee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, which  is  considered  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
were  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Pending  was  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw]. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  his  amendment. 

ADDITIONAL  AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
SHAW 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
three  additional  amendments,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc  with  the  pending 
amendment,  and  that  the  additional 
amendments  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  requests  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  say 
to  my  friend  that  the  leadership  of 
our  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  is  willing  to  accept  this  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

For  the  text  of  the  original  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Shaw,  refer  to 
pages  H5609  and  H5610  of  the  Record 
of  Wednesday,  August  6,  1986. 

The  text  of  the  additional  amend- 
ments offered  by  Mr.  Shaw  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Shaw:  Page 
255.  strike  out  lines  16  through  18.  Page  200. 
strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  13  on  page  201, 

Redesignate  subsequent  sections  of  title 
III  of  the  bill  accordingly.  Conform  the 
table  of  contents  accordingly. 

Page  33,  strike  out  lines  1  through  23. 

Redesignate  subsequent  sections  of  title  I 
of  the  bill  accordingly.  Conform  the  table  of 
contents  accordingly. 

Page  57,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  4  on  page  58  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SBC,  in.  HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION. 

(a)  IM  General.— Title  23  of  the  Urlted 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  (uter 
section  131  the  following  new  section: 
"S 131A.  Control  of  outdoor  advertising 

"(a)  PiWDiifos.— The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that  outdoor  advertising 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  in  rural  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Interstate  System  should  be  con- 
trolled In  order  to  protect  the  public  invest- 
ment in  such  highways,  to  promote  the 
safety  and  recreational  value  of  public 
travel,  and  to  preserve  natural  beauty. 

"(b)  Effective  Control  Requiremxht.— 
The  States  and  Federal  agencies  shall  effec- 
tively control  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  in  rural  areas  adjacent  to  the  Feder- 
al-aid primary  system  and  the  Interstate 
System. 


"(c)  Effective  Control  Defined.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'effective 
control'  means  that  the  States  and  Federal 
agencies  shall  limit  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices that  are  visible  from  the  main  traveled 
way  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  and 
the  Interstate  System  in  rural  areas  and 
erected  with  the  purpose  of  their  being  read 
from  such  main  traveled  way  to  the  follow- 
ing types  of  signs,  displays,  and  devices: 

"(1)  Directional.- Directional  and  official 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  as  permitted  by 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  issue. 

"(2)  Property  sale.— Signs,  displays,  and 
devices  advertising  the  sale  or  lease  of  prop- 
erty upon  which  they  are  located. 

"(3)  On-premise.— On-premise  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices,  including  those  which 
may  be  changed  at  reasonable  intervals  by 
electronics  process,  advertising  activities 
conducted  on  the  property  on  which  they 
are  located. 

"(4)  Landmark.— Signs  lawfully  in  exist- 
ence on  October  22,  1965,  and  determined  by 
the  State  or  Federal  agency,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  be  landmark 
signs.  Such  signs  may  include  signs  of  his- 
toric or  artistic  significance  on  farm  struc- 
tures or  natural  surfaces  the  preservation  of 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"(5)  Commercial  area.— Signs,  displays, 
and  devices  in  areas  actually  used  primarily 
lor  commercial  and  industrial  purposes.  Not 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
is£ue  regulations  defining  'actual  use'  and 
'commercial  and  industrial  purposes'  for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph.  Before  allowing 
the  erection  of  any  sign,  display,  and  device 
in  any  area  used  primarily  for  commercial 
and  industrial  purposes,  each  State,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary,  shall  issue 
statewide  criteria  which  are  consistent  with 
such  regulations  and  define  such  areas  and 
the  signs,  displays,  and  devices  to  be  allowed 
in  such  areas. 

"(6)  Tourist-oriented.— Tourist-oriented 
directional  signs,  displays,  and  devices  in 
areas  specifically  identified  by  a  State  or 
Federal  agency,  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, as  appropriate  for  this  type  of  sign, 
display,  or  device  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
defining  'tourist-oriented  directional  signs, 
displays,  and  devices'  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph.  Each  State  shall  control  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  such  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  by  a  permit  system.  Any 
such  permit  system  must  provide  that  no 
permits  will  be  granted  to  any  applicant 
owning  signs  in  rural  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  or  the  Inter- 
state System  which  do  not  conform  to  this 
section  unless  such  applicant  demonstrates 
that  It  has  volutarily  removed,  without  com- 
pensation or  other  cost  to  the  State,  at  least 
as  many  nonconforming  signs  in  such  rural 
areas  as  the  number  of  signs  for  which  it 
seeks  permits. 

"(7)  Free  coffee.— Signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices advertising  the  distribution  by  non- 
profit organizations  of  free  coffee  to  individ- 
uals traveling  on  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  and  the  Interstate  System.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'free 
coffee'  included  coffee  for  wMch  a  donation 
may  be  made,  but  is  not  required. 

"(8)  Farm  produce.— Temporary  or  season- 
al signs,  displays,  and  devices  advertising  lo- 
cations at  which  consumers  may  harvest 
and  purchase  agricultural  commodities  from 


farmers  producing  such  commodities  which 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  do  not  exceed 
150  square  feet. 

"(d)  Limitation  on  Vegetation  Rbmotal— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  State  shall  be 
treated  as  failing  to  provide  effective  con- 
trol of  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  out- 
door advertising  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
if  the  State  allows  vegetation  located  on  any 
land  on  which  the  State  (or  any  political 
subdivision  of  the  State)  owns  a  right-of- 
way  for  any  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  or  the  Interstate  System  to  be 
cut,  altered,  or  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  visibility  of  any  outdoor  ad- 
vertising sign,  display,  or  device  which  is  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2),  (5),  or  (7)  of  sub- 
section (c). 

"(e)  Informational  Signs.— The  Secretary 
shall,  in  consultation  with  the  States  and 
Federal  agencies,  provide- 

"(1)  within  the  rights-of-way  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  system,  and 

"(2)  within  the  rights-of-way  at  appropri- 
ate distances  from  interctianges  on  the 
Interstate  System, 

for  areas  in  which  signs,  displays,  or  devices 
giving  specific  information  in  the  interest  of 
the  traveling  public  may  be  erected  and 
maintained.  Such  signs,  displays,  or  devices 
shall  conform  to  national  standards  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  Travel  Information.— In  order  to 
provide  information  in  the  specific  interest 
of  the  traveling  public,  the  State  highway 
departments  and  Federal  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  maintain  maps  and  to  permit  in- 
formation directories  and  advertising  pam- 
phlets to  be  made  available  at  safety  rest 
areas.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, a  State  may  also  establish  information 
centers  at  safety  rest  areas  and  other  travel 
information  systems  within  the  rights-of- 
way  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  public 
of  places  of  interest  within  the  State  and 
providing  such  other  information  as  a  State 
may  consider  desirable.  The  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  establishing  such  an  informa- 
tion center  or  travel  information  system 
shall  be  that  which  is  provided  in  section 
120  of  this  title  for  a  highway  project  on 
that  Federal-aid  system  to  be  served  by  such 
center  or  system. 

"(g)  Removal  of  Noncoi«foiiming  Signs.— 
Any  lawfully  erected  and  maintained  sign, 
display,  or  device  in  a  rural  area  adjacent  to 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  or  the  Inter- 
state System  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section  on  October  1, 
1988,  shall  be  removed  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991.  Any  such  sign,  display,  or 
device  which  becomes  nonconforming  after 
October  1,  1988,  shall  be  removed  no  later 
than  the  end  of  the  fifth  calendar  year  after 
it  becomes  nonconforming. 

"(h)  Removal  of  Illegal  Signs.— Any  ille- 
gally erected  sign,  display,  or  device  adja- 
cent to  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  or 
the  Interstate  System  in  a  State  shall  be  re- 
moved no  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  this  section  takes  effect  with  re- 
spect to  such  State. 

"(i)  Stricter  State  and  Federal  Coii- 
TROLS.— Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prohib- 
it a  State  or  Federal  agency  from  imposing 
stricter  controls  than  those  set  forth  in  this 
section. 

"(j)  Federal  RxspoNsniUTY.— Outdoor 
advertising  signs,  displays,  and  devices  on  all 
public  lands  and  reservations  of  the  United 
States,  including  Indian  lands  and  reserva- 
tions. In  rural  areas  adjacent  to  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  and  Interstate  System 
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shAll  be  controlled  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  by  the  Federal 
acency  with  Jurisdiciion  over,  or  responsibil- 
ity for,  such  land  or  reservation  pursuant  to 
procedures  developed  by  such  agency  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary.  Procedures  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  effect 
within  90  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

"(k)  CoNTiirDiMG  RBQuiREifEirT.— Any 
State  highway  department  which,  under 
section  131  of  this  title  as  in  effect  on  June 
30,  1965,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  to  control  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  outdoor  advertising  signs, 
displays,  and  devices  in  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Interstate  System  must  continue  to 
comply  with  such  agreement.  If  a  State  fails 
to  continue  to  comply  with  such  an  agree- 
ment, such  State  shall  return  to  the  United 
States  any  payments  received  pursuant  to 
such  agreement. 

"(1)  Enforcement  Authority.— The  Secre- 
tary may  withhold  approvals  under  this 
chapter  and  take  such  other  actions  as  are 
necessary  to  obtain  compliance  with  this 
section. 

"(m)  Federal  Payments  tor  Removal.— 
Beginning  with  funds  apportioned  for  fiscal 
year  1987  and  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988.  1989,  and  1990,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove the  pajrment  to  a  State  out  of  funds 
apportioned  to  such  State  under  section 
104(bK5)(B)  of  this  title  for  costs  incurred 
by  the  State  for  the  following: 

"(1)  Physically  removing  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  which  are  located  in  any  area 
required  to  be  effectively  controlled  by  this 
section  and  are  illegal  under  State  law  or  do 
not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Acquiring  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
which  are  located  in  any  such  area  and  re- 
quired by  this  section  to  be  removed  and 
were  lawfully  erected  and  have  been  lawful- 
ly maintained  under  State  law. 
The  Federal  share  of  such  costs  shall  be  the 
same  as  that  which  is  provided  in  section 
120  of  this  title  for  projects  on  the  Federal- 
aid  system  which  is  adjacent  to  such  area.". 

(b)  Conforming    Amendments.— ( 1 )    The 
analysis  for  chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"131A.  Control  of  outdoor  advertising." 
after 

"131.  Control  of  outdoor  advertising.". 

(2)  Effective  September  30,  1988,  section 
131  of  Utle  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Pending  Bonus  Payments.— Any  claim 
for  a  bonus  payment  submitted  by  a  State 
under  section  131(j)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  before  October  1.  1988.  shall  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  section  as  such  section  was  in  effect 
before  such  d&te. 

(d)  E>FECTivE  Date.— This  section  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  365th  day  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  re- 
quired to  be  issued  by  section  131 A  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  on  or  before  such 
date,  and  such  section  131A  shall,  before 
October  1, 1988.  only  apply  with  respect  to  a 
State  If  such  State  has  in  effect  a  law  which 
the  Secretary  determines  provides  for  effec- 
tive control  of  outdoor  advertising,  signs, 
and  displays  in  accordance  with  such  sec- 
tion. 

(e)  LntlTATIOR  OH  APPUCABIUTr  OF  EXIST- 

nro  LAW.-SecUon  131  of  tiUe  23.  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any  State 


with  respect  to  which  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 131A  of  such  title  apply. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
indeed  rare  when  one  in  this  body  has 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  any  amend- 
ment or  any  bill  that  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Audu- 
bon Society,  and  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, but  that  is  precisely  what  is 
before  us  today.  This  amendment  has 
been  endorsed  by  just  about  everybody 
except  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  many  of  you  know, 
I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  re- 
forming the  existing  Federal  highway 
beautification  statute, 

I  regret  the  manner  in  which  we  had 
to  deal  with  this  issue  last  night.  It 
was  unfortunate  but  this  is  an  impor- 
tant issue  and  one  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

My  interest  and  involvement  in  this 
matter  stems  from  my  tenure  as 
mayor  of  Fort  Lauderdale  during 
which  time  we  made  comprehensive 
reforms  in  the  city's  billboard  ordi- 
nances. 

At  that  time,  like  today,  our  chief 
rival  was,  as  you  might  expect,  the 
outdoor  advertisers. 

For  many  months,  now,  you  have 
heard  many  of  the  problems  associat- 
ed with  our  Federal  beautification  law, 
but  the  words  that  most  aptly  describe 
this  law  were  those  scribed  by  the 
Reader's  Digest,  who  termed  the  High- 
way Beautification  Act  of  1965  "the 
great  billboard  double-cross." 

What  v;as  originally  enacted  to  visu- 
ally improve  the  scenic  beauty  along 
our  Nation's  highway  by  controlling 
the  erection  of  billboards,  has  created 
a  visual  blight  that  is  now  worse  than 
ever. 

The  program  isn't  working— it  just  is 
not  working. 

Reports  recently  released  by  the 
Transportation  Department's,  Inspec- 
tor General  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  have  both  reached  similar 
conclusions— the  program  is  a  com- 
plete flop. 

GAO  has  cited  the  failure  of  this 
program  on  slackening  Federal  en- 
forcement, the  weaknesses  of  the  ex- 
isting Federal  statute,  and  the  decline 
in  Federal  funding. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  will 
correct  these  problems. 

We  have  heard  repeatedly  of  the 
committee's  intent  to  make  the  beauti- 
fication law  tougher  but  I  would  ask 
tougher  for  who? 

Certainly  not  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ers. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
is  meant  by  tougher. 

In  1965,  the  States  were  told  they 
could  no  longer  use  amortization  to 
remove  nonconforming  signs— instead 
the  States  were  told  that  they  had  to 
pay  cash. 


In  1986.  the  States  were  told  that  if 
they  would  like  to  pay  the  full  cost  for 
removing  nonconforming  signs  they 
still  could  not  do  it  unless  Federal 
funds  were  first  made  available. 

In  1978,  we  weren't  satisfied  with 
the  number  of  signs  we  had  to  pay  to 
remove  so  we  broadened  the  Federal 
statute  to  include  even  more  signs  for 
which  we  had  to  pay  to  take  down. 

Now  to  me.  that  sounds  like  any- 
thing but  making  the  Federal  law 
tougher. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  op- 
ponents of  my  bill. 

They  claim  that  billboard  owners 
won't  be  paid  compensation  by  the 
States  to  remove  their  nonconforming 
signs. 

Now  that  is  nothing  but  poppycock. 

All  along  the  only  thing  billt>oard 
owners  have  been  concerned  about  is 
being  paid  cash  for  their  signs. 

The  billboard  owners  know  that  as 
long  as  we  have  to  pay  cash  to  take 
the  signs  down  they  won't  come  down. 

The  signs  will  not  come  down  be- 
cause with  our  deficits,  the  States  defi- 
cits, the  money  is  just  not  available. 

My  amendment  turns  this  program 
back  to  the  States  and  allows  them  to 
determine  the  type  of  compensation  to 
be  paid. 

It  will  allow  the  States  to  use  their 
police  powers  and  amortization  if  they 
wish. 

But  in  every  respect,  the  States 
would  have  to  pay  compensation  be- 
cause if  they  do  not  the  billboard 
owners  have  every  right  and  just  cause 
to  take  the  State  to  their  own  State 
supreme  court. 

By  allowing  the  States  to  run  this 
program  and  to  determine  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  will  save  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  almost  a  billion  dollars. 

Hard  to  believe  isn't  it? 

So  lets  give  it  to  the  States. 

The  administration  supports  doing 
that  and  they  support  my  bill  from 
which  this  amendment  is  taken. 

The  Secretary  has  commented  that 
this  will  "simplify  the  complex  and 
often  unworkable  highway  beautifica- 
tion program." 

Quickly,  my  amendment  will  prohib- 
it the  cutting  of  trees  in  a  public  right- 
of-way  simply  for  the  purposes  of 
making  a  billboard  visible. 

Vegetation  can  continue  to  be  cut 
for  safety  and  oth^r  purposes. 

In  this  picture  I  have  here  you  can 
see  some  of  the  abuses  that  take  place 
because  of  the  lack  of  controls  in  this 
area. 

My  amendment  allows  the  States  2 
years  in  which  to  enact  appropriate 
State  laws  which  provide  effective  con- 
trol of  outdoor  advertising  and  con- 
form with  this  new  Federal  law. 

My  amendment  requires  that  any 
nonconforming  signs  be  removed  in  5 
years  and  all  the  current  illegal  signs 
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within  90  days  of  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

My  amendment  provides  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transporation  with  the  flexi- 
bQity  to  ensure  the  States  are  enforc- 
ing and  providing  effective  control  of 
outdoor  advertising. 

Members  of  the  House,  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  I  can  say,  I  would  urge 
you  though  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  to  vote  for  what  is  right  and 
to  clean  up  our  Nation's  highways. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Florida  for  his  diligent  ef- 
forts in  this  direction.  I  know  he  has 
been  working  on  highway  beautifica- 
tion, and  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill,  I 
want  to  continue  to  say  that  I  believe 
he  is  on  the  right  track. 

As  I  understand  it,  his  amendment 
would  give  this  responsibility  to  the 
States,  where  I  think  it  rightfully 
should  go.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SHAW.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.          

Mr.  HUTTO.  Again  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  rise  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  know  of  his  inter- 
est, and  I  very  much  appreciate  not 
only  his  comments  but  his  cosponsor- 
ing  the  bill,  the  original  bill  from 
which  this  amendment  is  taken. 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1965,  the 
Congress  passed  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  to  curb  the  prQiiferation  of  billboards  along 
Federal  highways.  This  new  law  required  the 
Government  to  compensate  billboard  owners 
for  the  removal  of  signs  along  our  highway 
system.  Despite  our  good  intentions,  that  law 
is  so  riddled  with  loopholes  that  billboards 
continue  to  go  up  at  an  astounding  rate.  In 
1983,  the  Government  paid  for  the  removal  of 
2,235  old  billboards;  that  same  year,  the  bill- 
board Industry  erected  18,000  new  signs  on 
the  same  Federal  roads.  So  far,  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  over  $200  million  for  the  re- 
moval of  signs.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  estimates  that  124,000  signs  qualify  for 
tfie  removal  program  and  the  Federal  Higtiway 
Administration  claims  It  will  cost  $750  million 
to  rennove  them. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  wasteful  pro- 
gram. The  Shaw  amendnrient  would  ban  the 
construction  of  r>ew  billboards  along  Federal 
highways,  prohibit  the  removal  of  trees  on 
public  lands  for  billboard  visibility  and  permit 
amortization  so  tfiat  communities  can  remove 
nonconforming  signs  without  the  need  for  fed- 
erally appropriated  fur>ds.  This  is  a  sorely 
needed  change  to  current  law  ar>d  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  amer>dment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Florida.  We  have  all  seen  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  the  proliferation  of  bill- 
boards akHig  our  Nation's  highways  in  recent 
years. 


Clearly,  billboard  proliferation  erodes  rattier 
tfian  enhances  the  quality  of  life  in  our  socie- 
ty. Billboards  are  an  eyesore  for  all.  They  ruin 
the  scenery  on  our  highways,  ar>d  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  our  country.  Columnist  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley  called  billboards  "acts  of  ag- 
gression against  the  American  landscape." 
Truly,  they  are. 

At  the  same  time,  whether  the  number  of 
billboards  are  controlled  or  not  can  affect  the 
degree  of  business  investment  made  In  our 
communities.  An  overabundance  of  billboards 
discourages  business  investment.  We  know 
that  businesses,  as  well  as  new  residents,  are 
attracted  or  repelled  in  part  by  a  community's 
appearance.  Attractive  communities  generate 
business,  jobs,  and  attract  homeowners.  Com- 
munities which  reduce  the  number  of  bill- 
boards will  benefit  greatly. 

Presently,  however,  cities  and  States  are 
locked  In,  they  are  unable  to  reduce  the 
number  of  billboards  along  their  highways  to 
the  degree  many  would  like.  Current  law  per- 
mits removal  of  "nonconforming"  billboards 
only  if  cash  compensation  is  paid.  But  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  no  funds  for  this  since 
1982. 

In  addition,  current  law  ties  the  hands  of 
State  governments.  In  1978,  State  controls 
were  effectively  removed  by  disallowing  the 
use  of  amortization— requiring  billboards  to  be 
removed  without  cash  compensation  after  al- 
lowing them  to  remain  standing  for  a  set 
number  of  years.  Removal  of  nonconforming 
billboards  along  Federal  highways  has  virtually 
ground  to  a  halt.  We  have  stopped  taking 
nonconforming  billboards  down  along  our 
interstates. 

According  to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
197,000  billboards  are  currently  not  In  compli- 
ance and  require  removal.  The  GAO  has 
stated  that  this  will  require  'either  additional 
Federal  funding,  or  a  change  in  the  compen- 
sation requirement  of  the  law." 

In  the  Houston  area,  there  are  fully  4,700 
nonconforming  signs.  It  Is  estimated  that  up  to 
75  percent  of  these  line  Federal  highways. 
This  amendment.  If  enacted,  could  have  a 
dramatic  and  positive  impact  on  tfie  Houston 
area.  It  would  allow  the  State  of  Texas  and 
the  city  of  Houston  to  solve  the  problem  of 
billboard  proliferation  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  GAO  estimates  that  it  would  cost  $760 
million  to  comply  with  current  law.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  $160  million  in  Federal  dollars 
which  has  already  t>een  spent. 

As  important  Federal  programs  face  cuts 
today,  it  is  absurd  to  pay  $1  billron  to  billboard 
owners  when  there  are  legally  acceptable  al- 
ternatives to  cash  compensation. 

This  amendment  offers  such  an  alternative. 
It  would  return  the  power  to  regulate  bill- 
boards back  to  tile  States  and  localities  that 
face  the  problem  dally.  Removal  of  noncon- 
forming billboards  could  be  effected  by  what- 
ever means  available  under  State  and  kxal 
law,  includir)g  amortizatk>n. 

The  use  of  amortization  Is  vital!  Clearly, 
Congress  is  not  going  to  appropriate  money 
for  compensation  for  billboard  removal.  Adop- 
tk)n  of  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
save  the  Federal  Government  r)earty  $1  bil- 
lk>n. 

To  insist  on  cash  compensatk>n  in  this  time 
of  budget  austerity  is  to  insist  on  inactk^n.  But 


what  is  needed  is  actk>n,  not  inactnn.  If  we 
want  to  start  changing  direction,  to  start  re- 
moving the  thousands  of  billboards  llnir>g  our 
interstate  and  primary  highways  that  should 
property  be  removed,  then  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  should  be  adopt- 
ed. The  amendment  is  a  careful,  studied,  and 
forceful  approach  to  the  problem  of  billboard 
prollferatk>n,  and  I  urge  Its  passage. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SHUSTER  AS  A  SUB- 
STrrUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  SHAW 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Shuster  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendments  offered  by 
Mr.  Shaw:  Page  33,  strike  out  lines  1 
through  23.  Redesignate  the  subsequent  sec- 
tions of  title  I  accordingly.  Conform  the 
table  of  contents  accordingly. 

Page  57,  strike  out  line  17  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  4  on  page  58  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  New  Program.— 

(1)  General  rules.— Section  131  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  as  sunended  by  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section.  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  sut>sections  (a)  through 
(q)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  outdoor  advertising  signs, 
displays,  and  devices  in  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Interstate  System  and  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system  should  be  controlled  in 
order  to  protect  the  public  investment  in 
such  highways,  to  promote  the  safety  and 
recreational  value  of  public  travel,  and  to 
preserve  natural  l)eauty. 

"(b)  Reduction  in  Apportionments.— Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  apportioned  on  or 
after  January  1,  1968.  to  any  State  which 
the  Secretary  determines  has  not  made  pro- 
vision for  effective  control  of  the  erection 
and  maintenance  along  the  Interstate 
System  and  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
of  outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  which  are  v/ithin  660  feet  of  the 
nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way  and  visible 
from  the  main  traveled  way  of  such  system, 
and  Federal-aid  highway  funds  apportioned 
on  or  after  January  1.  1975.  or  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
State  legislature,  whichever  is  later,  to  any 
State  which  the  Secretary  determines  has 
not  made  provision  for  effective  control  of 
the  erection  and  maintenance  along  the 
Interstate  System  and  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  of  those  additional  outdoor  ad- 
vertising signs,  displays,  and  devices  which 
are  more  than  660  feet  off  the  nearest  edge 
of  the  right-of-way,  located  outside  of  url>an 
areas,  visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  of 
such  system,  and  erected  with  the  purpose 
of  their  message  being  read  from  such  main 
traveled  way  shall  l>e  reduced  by  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate but  not  less  than  5  percent,  and  not 
more  than  10  peroent,  of  the  amounts  which 
would  otherwise  t>e  apportioned  to  such 
State  under  section  104  of  this  title,  until 
such  time  as  such  State  shall  provide  for 
such  effective  control.  Any  amount  which  is 
withheld  from  apportionment  to  any  State 
under  this  subsection  shall  l>e  reapportioned 
to  the  other  States. 

"(c)  Effectivi  Cohtsol.— 
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"(1)  Oehral  bulk.— Effective  control 
means  that  such  signs,  displays,  or  devices 
after  January  1,  1968,  If  located  within  660 
feet  of  the  right-of-way.  and  on  or  after 
July  1,  1975,  or  after  expiration  of  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  State  legislature, 
whichever  is  later.  If  located  beyond  660  feet 
of  the  right-of-way,  located  outside  of  urban 
areas,  visible  from  the  main  traveled  way  of 
such  system,  and  erected  with  the  purpose 
of  their  message  being  read  from  such  main 
traveled  way,  shall,  pursuant  to  this  section, 
be  limited  to- 

"(A)  directional  and  official  signs  and  no- 
tices which  signs  and  notices  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  signs  and  notices  per- 
taining to  natural  wonders,  scenic  and  his- 
torical attractions,  which  are  required  or  au- 
thorized by  law,  which  shall  conform  to  na- 
tional standards  hereby  authorized  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
section,  which  standards  shall  contain  provi- 
sions concerning  lighting,  size,  number,  and 
spacing  of  signs,  and  such  other  require- 
ments as  may  be  appropriate  to  Implement 
this  section: 

"(B)  signs,  displays,  and  devices  advertis- 
ing the  sale  or  lease  of  property  upon  which 
they  are  located: 

"(C)  signs,  displays,  and  devices,  including 
those  which  may  be  changed  at  reasonable 
intervals  by  electronic  process  or  by  remote 
control,  advertising  activities  conducted  on 
the  property  on  which  they  are  located: 

"(D)  signs  lawfully  in  existence  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1965,  determined  by  the  State,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  be 
landmark  signs,  including  signs  on  farm 
structures  or  natural  surfaces,  of  historic  or 
artistic  significance  the  preservation  of 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section: 

"(E)  signs,  displays,  and  devices  advertis- 
ing the  distribution  by  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions of  free  coffee  to  individuals  traveling 
on  the  Interstate  System  or  the  Federal-aid 
primary  system:  and 

"(F)  temporary  or  seasonal  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  advertising  locations  at  which 
cons'imers  may  harvest  and  purchase  agri- 
cultural commodities  from  farmers  produc- 
ing such  commodities  which  signs,  displays. 
and  devices  do  not  exceed  150  square  feet. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'free  coffee"  shall  include  coffee  for 
which  a  donation  may  be  made,  but  is  not 
required. 

"(2)  Anitdal  iMvmTOHY.— As  part  of  effec- 
tive control,  each  State  shall  maintain  an 
annual  inventory  of  all  outdoor  advertising 
signs,  displays  and  devices  required  to  be 
controlled  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  in- 
ventory shall  identify  all  such  signs  which 
are  illegal,  which  are  nonconforming,  and 
which  are  conforming  under  State  law.  An 
Inventory  shall  not  be  required  in  States 
which  the  Secretary  determines  have  a 
permit  and  enforcement  system  which  re- 
quires a  permit  for  all  lawful  signs  required 
to  be  controlled  by  this  section  and  has  the 
capability  of  promptly  Identifying  all  unlaw- 
ful signs. 

"(3)  RntovAL  DATS.— As  part  of  effective 
control,  each  State  shall  assure  that  signs, 
displays  and  devices  required  to  be  removed 
by  this  section  shall  be  removed  within  90 
days  of— 

"(A)  If  not  entitled  to  receive  Just  compen- 
sation pursuant  to  this  section,  the  date 
upon  which  they  become  unlawful  or  Octo- 
ber 1.  IMS.  whichever  is  later,  or 

"(B)  If  entitled  to  receive  Just  compensa- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section,  the  date  upon 
which  such  compensation  Is  paid. 


"(4)    E>FECT    or    UWLAWTUL    ALTKRATIOHS.— 

Except  as  provided  under  guidelines  issued 
by  the  Secretary,  no  State,  as  part  of  effec- 
tive control,  may  allow  or  undertake  any 
vegetation  removal  or  other  alteration  of 
the  highway  right-of-way  if  the  purpose  of 
such  removal  or  alteration  is  improving  the 
visibility  of  any  outdoor  advertising  sign, 
display,  or  device  located  outside  the  right- 
of-way.  If  the  owner  of  a  sign,  display,  or 
device  undertakes  or  has  undertaken  vegeta- 
tion removal  or  other  alteration  of  the 
right-of-way  not  in  accordance  with  such 
guidelines,  the  sign,  display,  or  device  shall, 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  be  treated  as 
unlawful  as  of  the  date  of  such  removal  or 
alteration. 

"(5)  Limitation  on  permitting.— As  part 
of  effective  control,  no  State  may  permit 
any  person  to  modify  any  outdoor  advertis- 
ing sign,  display,  or  device  which  does  not 
conform  with  this  subsection  or  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section  to  improve  its  visibility  or 
its  useful  life.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  owner  of  a 
sign,  display,  or  device  or  a  person  employed 
by  such  owner  from  performing  routine 
maintenance  of  such  sign,  display,  or  device. 
"(d)  Commercial  Industrial  Areas.— 
"(1)  General  hole.— In  order  to  promote 
the  reasonable,  orderly,  and  effective  dis- 
play of  outdoor  advertising  while  remaining 
consistent  with  the  puriK>ses  of  this  section, 
signs,  displays,  or  devices  whose  size,  light- 
ing, and  spacing,  consistent  with  customary 
use  is  determined  by  agreement  between  the 
several  States  and  the  Secretary  may  be 
erected  and  maintained  within  660  feet  of 
the  nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way  within 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System  and 
Federal-aid  primary  system  which  are  zoned 
industrial  or  commercial  under  the  author- 
ity of  State  law,  or  in  unzoned  commercial 
or  industrial  areas  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  agreement  between  the  several  States 
and  the  Secretary.  The  States  shall  have 
full  authority  under  their  own  zoning  laws 
to  zone  areas  for  commercial  or  industrial 
purposes,  and  the  actions  of  the  States  In 
this  regard  will  be  accepted  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Whenever  a  bona  fide  State, 
county,  or  local  zoning  authority  has  made 
a  determination  of  customary  use,  such  de- 
termination will  be  accepted  In  lieu  of  con- 
trols by  agreements  in  the  zoned  commer- 
cial or  industrial  areas  within  the  geo- 
graphical Jurisdiction  of  such  authority. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
signs,  displays,  or  devices  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  of  subsection  (cMl) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  new  siuns.— 

"(A)  General  rule.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph,  after  January  1, 
1987,  no  new  sign,  display,  or  device  may  be 
erected  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this 
subsection. 

"(B)  ArrucABiLmr  or  just  compensation 
REQUIREMENTS.- Except  as  provldcd  in  sub- 
paragraph (C),  any  sign,  display,  or  device 
lawfully  erected  under  State  law  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1987,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (g),  relating  to  Just  com- 
pensation. 

"(C)  ExcErnoN.— A  State  may  permit  a 
person,  at  his  or  her  option,  to  erect  in  such 
State  a  sign,  display,  or  device  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1) 
upon  removal  without  payment  of  just  com- 
pensation under  subsection  (g)  of  a  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device  lawfully  erected  under  this 
subsection:  except  that  the  total  number  of 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  erected  and 
maintained  under  this  subsection  shall  not 


exceed  the  number  of  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  lawfully  erected  before  Janauary  1. 
1987,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
section in  such  State  and  in  existence  on 
January  1,  1987. 

"(3)  Limitation  on  unzoned  commercial 
AREAS.— After  January  1,  1987,  no  area 
which  on  such  date  Is  not  designated  as  an 
unzoned  commercial  and  industrial  area  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  may  be  estab- 
lished in  such  State  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1). 

"(e)  Limitation  on  Removals.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  require  a  State  to  remove  any 
sign,  display,  or  device  lawfully  erected 
which  does  not  conform  to  this  section. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent  a 
State  from  removing  any  sign,  display,  or 
device. 

"(f)  Public  Interest  Signs.— The  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  consultation  with  the  States, 
provide  within  the  rights-of-way  for  areas  at 
appropriate  distances  from  interchanges  on 
the  Interstate  System,  on  which  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  giving  specific  informa- 
tion in  the  interest  of  the  traveling  public 
may  be  erected  and  maintained.  The  Secre- 
tary may  also,  in  consultation  with  the 
States,  provide  within  the  rights-of-way  of 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  for  areas  in 
which  signs,  displays,  aind  devices  giving  spe- 
cific inform.ation  in  the  interest  of  the  trav- 
eling public  may  be  erected  and  maintained. 
Such  signs  shall  conform  to  national  stand- 
ard to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(g)  Just  Compensation.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— Just  compensation 
shall  be  paid  upon  the  removal  of  any  out- 
door advertising  sign,  display,  or  device  law- 
fully erected  under  State  law  and  not  per- 
mitted under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
whether  or  not  removed  pursuant  to  or  be- 
cause of  this  section.  The  Federal  share  of 
such  compensation  shall  be  75  percent  or 
such  lesser  percentage  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  State.  Such 
compensation  shall  be  paid  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(A)  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  such 
sign,  display,  or  device  of  all  right,  title, 
leasehold,  and  interest  in  such  sign,  display, 
or  device. 

•(B)  The  taking  from  the  owner  of  the 
real  property  on  which  the  sign,  display,  or 
device  is  located,  of  the  right  to  erect  and 
maintain  such  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
thereon. 

"(2)  Limitation  on  use  or  materials.— A 
sign,  display,  or  device  acquired  with  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  may 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  other  means  to  a 
private  party  only  if  the  State  receives  satis- 
factory written  assurances  that  the  material 
out  of  which  such  sign,  display,  or  device  is 
constructed  will  not  be  used  to  construct  or 
reconstruct  an  outdoor  advertising  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device. 

"(h)  Public  Lands.- 

"(1)  General  rule.— All  public  lands  or 
reservations  of  the  United  States  (other 
than  lands  held  In  trust  for  Indian  nations, 
reservations,  or  allotted  tribal  members) 
which  are  adjacent  to  any  portion  of  the 
Interstate  System  and  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary system  shall  be  controlled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
the  national  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(2)  Regulations.- No  outdoor  advertis- 
ing sign,  display,  or  device  shall  be  permit- 
ted on  land  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  (other  than  land  held  In  trust 
for  Indian  nations,  reservations,  or  allotted 
tribal  members),  unless  such  sign,  display, 


or  device  conforms  to  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Federal  agency  with  jurisdiction  over,  or 
responsibility  for,  such  land.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  at  least  as  stringent  as  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  in  which  the  land  is  lo- 
cated. The  regulations  required  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  shall  be  promulgated  within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1986. 

"(1)  Rest  Areas.- In  order  to  provide  in- 
formation in  the  specific  interest  of  the 
traveling  public,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments are  authorized  to  maintain  maps  and 
to  permit  Information  directories  and  adver- 
tising pamphlets  to  be  made  available  at 
safety  rest  areas.  Subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  a  State  may  also  establish  in- 
formation centers  at  safety  rest  areas  and 
other  travel  information  systems  within  the 
rights-of-way  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
the  public  of  places  of  interest  within  the 
State  and  providing  such  other  information 
as  a  State  may  consider  desirable.  The  Ind- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  establishing  such 
an  information  center  or  travel  information 
system  shall  be  that  which  is  provided  in 
section  120  for  a  highway  project  on  that 
Federal-aid  system  to  be  served  by  such 
center  or  system. 

"(J)  Bonus  Payments.- Any  State  high- 
way department  which  has,  under  this  sec- 
tion as  in  effect  on  June  30,  1965,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to 
control  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
bonus  payments  as  set  forth  in  the  agree- 
ment, but  no  such  State  highway  depart- 
ment shall  be  entitled  to  such  payments 
unless  the  State  maintains  the  control  re- 
quired under  such  agreement.  Permission  by 
a  State  to  erect  and  maintain  information 
displays  which  may  be  changed  at  reasona- 
ble intervals  by  electronic  process  or  remote 
control  and  which  provides  public  service  in- 
formation or  advertising  activities  conduct- 
ed on  the  property  on  which  they  are  locat- 
ed should  not  be  considered  a  breach  of 
such  agreement  or  the  control  required 
thereunder.  Such  payments  shall  be  paid 
only  from  appropriations  made  available  to 
carry  out  this  section.  The  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt 
any  State  from  controlling  outdoor  adertis- 
Ing  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section. 

"(k)  Stricter  State  Laws.— Subject  to 
compliance  with  subsection  (g)  of  th<s  sec- 
tion for  the  payment  of  just  comF>ensation, 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit  a  State 
from  establishing  standards  imposing  strict- 
er limitations  with  respect  to  signs,  displays, 
and  devices  on  the  Federalaid  highway 
system  and  those  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(1)  Procedures.— Not  less  than  60  days 
before  making  a  final  determination  to 
withhold  funds  from  a  State  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  or  to  do  so  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  136,  or  with  respect 
to  falling  to  agree  as  to  the  size,  lighting, 
and  spacing  of  signs,  displays,  and  devices  or 
as  to  unzoned  commercial  or  industrial 
areas  which  signs,  displays,  and  devices  may 
be  erected  and  maintained  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  or  with  respect  to  failure 
to  approve  under  subsection  (g)  of  section 
136,  the  Secretary  shall  give  written  notice 
to  the  State  of  his  proposed  determination 
and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor, 
and  during  such  period  shall  give  the  State 


an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such  deter- 
mination. Following  such  hearing,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  issue  a  written  order  setting 
forth  his  final  determination  and  shall  fur- 
nish a  copy  of  such  order  to  the  State. 
Within  45  days  of  receipt  of  such  order,  the 
State  may  appeal  such  order  to  any  United 
States  district  court  for  such  State,  and 
upon  the  filing  of  such  appeal,  such  order 
shall  be  stayed  until  final  judgment  has 
been  entered  on  such  appeal.  Summons  may 
be  served  at  any  place  In  the  United  States. 
The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm 
the  determination  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  State  is  located  and  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code.  If 
any  part  of  an  apportionment  to  a  State  Is 
withheld  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  or  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 136,  the  amount  so  withheld  shall  not 
be  reapportioned  to  the  other  States  as  long 
as  a  suit  brought  by  such  State  under  this 
subsection  is  pending.  Such  amount  shall 
remain  available  for  apportionment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  final  judgment  and  this 
sub.section.  Funds  withheld  from  apportion- 
ment and  subsequently  apportioned  or  reap- 
portioned under  this  section  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  for  three  fiscal  years 
after  the  date  of  such  apportionment  or  re- 
apportionment, as  the  case  may  be. 

"(m)  Funding.- A  State  may  use  to  carry 
out  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30,  1988,  not  to  exceed  V*  of 
1  percent  of— 

"(1)  funds  apportioned  in  such  fiscal  year 
to  such  State  for  the  Federal-aid  primary 
system  under  section  104(b)(1)  of  this  title 
or  section  108  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982:  and 

"(2)  funds  apportioned  in  such  fiscal  year 
to  such  State  for  resurfacing,  restoring,  re- 
habilitating, and  reconstructing  the  Inter- 
state System  under  section  104(b)(5)(B)  of 
this  title. 

"(n)  Retention  or  Directional  Signs.— 
The  Secretary  may  approve  the  request  of  a 
State  to  permit  retention  in  specific  areas 
defined  by  such  State  of  directional  signs, 
displays,  and  devices  lawfully  erected  under 
State  law  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  erec- 
tion which  do  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c) — 

"(1)  where  such  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices are  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  subsection  (o)  of  this  section  as 
this  section  wes  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1986:  and 

"(2)  where  the  State  demonstrates  that 
such  signs,  displays,  and  devices — 

"(A)  provide  directional  information  about 
goods  and  services  in  the  interest  of  the 
traveling  public;  and 

"(B)  are  such  that  removal  would  work  a 
substantial  economic  hardship  in  such  de- 
fined area. 

"(o)  DiREcn-ioNAL  Information  Program.— 

"(1)  Development  assistance.— During  the 
implementation  of  State  laws  enacted  to 
comply  with  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  encourage  and  assist  the  States  to  de- 
velop .sign  controls  and  programs  which  will 
assure  that  necessary  directional  informa- 
tion about  facilities  providing  goods  and 
services  in  the  Interest  of  the  traveling 
public  will  continue  to  be  available  to  mo- 
torists. To  this  end,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
study   and  revise  as  appropriate  existing 


standards  for  directional  signs  authorized 
under  subsections  (cKlKA)  and  (f)  to  devel- 
op signs  which  are  functional  and  esthetl- 
caUy  compatible  with  their  surroundings. 
The  Secretary  shall  employ  the  resources  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  and  employ  maximum  participation  of 
private  industry  in  the  development  of 
standards  and  systems  of  signs  developed 
for  those  purposes. 

"(2)  Removal.— Among  other  things,  the 
Secretary  shall  encourage  States  to  adopt 
programs  to  assure  that  removal  of  signs 
providing  necessary  directional  information, 
which  also  were  providing  directional  infor- 
mation on  June  1,  1972,  about  facilities  in 
the  interest  of  the  traveling  public,  be  de- 
ferred until  all  nonconforming  signs  are  re- 
moved.". 

(2)  CoNPORMiNG  amendment.— Subsection 
(r)  of  section  131  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  redesignated  as  subsection  (p). 

(3)  Epfbctive  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  October  1,  1988: 
except  that  the  regulations  required  by  sub- 
section (h)(2)  of  section  131.  as  to  be  insert- 
ed by  such  paragraph  (1),  shall  be  promul- 
gated within  12  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Interim  Amendb(ents.— 

(1)  Limitation  on  new  commercial  zone 
signs.— Section  131(d)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
before  "In  order  to  promote"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  after  January  1,  1987,  no  new 
sign,  display,  or  device  may  be  erected  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C),  any  sign,  display,  or  device  lawfully 
erected  under  State  law  after  January  1, 
1987,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (g),  relating  to  Just  compensa- 
tion. 

"CO  A  State  may  permit  a  person,  at  his 
or  her  option,  to  erect  in  such  State  a  sign, 
display,  or  device  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (1)  upon  removal 
without  payment  of  Just  compensation 
under  subsection  (g)  of  a  sign,  display,  or 
device  lawfully  erected  under  this  subsec- 
tion: except  that  the  total  number  of  signs, 
displays,  and  devices  erected  and  main- 
tained under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  the  number  of  signs,  displays,  and 
devices  lawfully  erected  before  January  1, 
1987,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
section in  such  State  and  in  existence  on 
January  1,  1987. 

"(3)  After  January  1,  1987,  no  area  which 
on  such  date  is  not  designated  as  an  un- 
zoned commercial  and  industrial  area  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  may  be  estab- 
lished in  such  State  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).". 

(2)  Funding.— Section  131(m)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(m)  A  State  may  use  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  not  to  exceed  y«  of  1  per- 
cent of — 

"(1)  funds  apportioned  in  such  fiscal  year 
to  such  State  for  the  Federal-aid  prirnary 
system  under  section  104(bKl)  of  this  title 
or  section  108  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1982:  and 

"(2)  funds  apportioned  in  such  fiscal  year 
to  such  State  for  resurfacing,  restoring,  re- 
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habilitating,  and  reconstructing  the  Inter- 
state System  under  section  104(bH5HB)  of 
this  UUe.". 

Page  58,  line  5,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3)":  ^d  page  58,  line  14, 
strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"(4)".  Conform  the  margins  of  the  material 
on  such  lines  accordingly. 

Page  58.  line  18,  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

Page  200.  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  13  on  page  201.  Redes- 
ignate the  subsequent  sections  of  title  III 
accordingly.  Conform  the  table  of  contents 
accordingly. 

Mr.  SHUSTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  substitute  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record  so  that  I  may  explain  it. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help 
but  remember  what  transpired  in  this 
Committee  last  night  when  the  Com- 
mittee rose  because  they  said  they 
were  not  prepared  to  go  forward  on 
my  amendment.  The  truth  was  that 
the  amendment  that  was  being  consid- 
ered was  the  exact  amendment  that 
was  put  forth  in  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee,  and  which 
has  already  been  debated  in  that  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  just  now,  and  just  at  this  pre- 
cise second  I  have  been  supplied  with 
a  copy  of  the  amendment  in  the  way 
of  a  substitute,  and  we  are  being  asked 
to  debate  in  the  same  manner  the 
Committee  was  opposed  to  last  night. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  this  House 
in  order  to  delay  the  proceedings  to 
have  a  complete  reading  of  this 
amendment  by  way  of  a  substitute: 
however,  I  would  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  give  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  the  same  courtesy  as  the 
procedures  of  the  House  allow  them  to 
impose  upon  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw],  that 
the  final  draft  of  this  was  Just  put  in 
my  hands  as  well.  We  sat  and  worked 
and  crafted  it  last  night.  In  fact,  the 
copy  the  gentleman  has  is  the  <»py 
which  was  handed  to  me.  So  this  was 
not  a  matter  of  withholding  anything 
from  anybody,  but  rather  taking  the 
information  which  we  debated  in  com- 
mittee and  in  subcommittee  over  many 
months  of  hearings  and  putting  it  into 
final  form. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  substitute  that 
we  offer  we  believe  is  a  tough  but  fair 
substitute.  We  believe  that  billboards 
should  be  controlled.  Indeed,  it  was 
out  of  our  committee  that  the  funda- 
mental legislation  came  to  provide  for 
the  Beautification  Act.  to  provide  for 


the  control  of  billboards,  and,  yes,  to 
provide  for  the  elimination  of  illegal 
and  nonconforming  billboards. 

In  our  committee  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  and  I  speak  for  the  leadership  of 
our  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  now,  because  the  substitute 
which  we  have  before  us  has  been 
crafted  by  the  bipartisan  leadership  of 
our  committee,  we  support  tough,  fair 
control  of  billboards.  And,  yes,  we  sup- 
port the  elimination  of  nonconforming 
and  illegal  billboards. 

Indeed,  both  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  and  the  GAO  indicate 
that  as  a  result  of  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification Act,  nearly  80  percent  of  all 
of  the  nonconforming  and  illegal  bill- 
boards in  America  have  been  torn 
down.  I  suggest  that  that  is  a  record  to 
be  proud  of  when  you  consider  the 
unmet  goals  of  other  programs  with 
which  we  have  grappled  in  this  Con- 
gress for  many,  many  years. 

But  our  committee  also  believes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  there  is  a  place  for 
legal  conforming  billboards;  and 
second,  where  they  are  to  be  taken 
down,  there  must  be  just  compensa- 
tion paid  to  the  owner.  That  is  not 
just  compensation  for  his  loss  of  busi- 
ness, but  just  compensation  joecause  of 
the  property  which  is  taken. 

I  think  it  is  very  significant,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  amendment  placed 
before  this  body  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw],  only  deals  with  billboards  in 
rural  areas. 

Now,  get  this,  it  only  deals  with  bill- 
boards in  rural  areas.  It  does  not 
touch  billboards  in  urban  areas. 

I  certainly  would  not  be  one  to  sug- 
gest that  because  Mr.  Shaw  comes 
from  an  urban  area  and  not  a  rural 
area  the  gentleman  is  taking  this  ap- 
proach. Nor  would  I  be  one  to  suggest 
and  question  that,  for  the  first  time 
ever,  in  the  amendment  put  before 
this  committee  by  Mr.  Shaw  there  is  a 
new  category  of  billboards.  Do  you 
know  what  that  new  category  is?  A 
tourist  category  of  billboard. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  correct  the  gentleman  on  a 
statement  just  made.  Tourist  bill- 
boards are  already  in  there.  I  did  not 
create  a  new  category  in  that  area.  It 
is  already  in  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  has  put  new 
language  in  regarding  tourist. 

Is  it  true  that  the  gentleman  sup- 
ports tourist  billboards? 

Mr.  SHAW.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  The  gentleman  has 
It  In  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  In  his  amendment  language 
that  supports  tourist  billboarijs? 


Mr.  SHAW.  These  are  the  type  that 
I  support,  the  type  on  exits  to  the 
Interstate  highway  and  are  already  on 
the  property  of  the  State. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  has  made  my 
point.  The  gentleman  supports  tourist 
billboards.  We  know  that  places  like 
Fort  Lauderdale  have  a  tremendous 
Influx  of  tourists.  Places  like  Florida 
have  a  tremendous  Influx  of  tourists. 
So  I  can  understand  the  gentleman's 
Interest  In  proteclng  this  special  cate- 
gory of  billboards.  I  do  not  question 
that  at  all.  In  fact,  I  support  that  par- 
ticular pari  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

But  beyond  that,  the  fundamental 
flaw  which  our  committee  sees  with 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  that  it 
eliminates  just  compensation  for  the 
removal  of  billboards. 

Now  what  does  our  substitute  do? 
First  of  all,  our  substitute  provides 
that  signs  in  urban  and  rural  areas  are 
subject  to  control.  Second,  our  substi- 
tute freezes  all  new  construction  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Shuster]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Shu- 
ster was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Talk  about  being 
tough  on  billboards,  what  about  a  sub- 
stitute, our  substitute,  that  provides 
for  a  freeze  on  all  new  construction  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  throughout  the 
United  States? 

Beyond  that,  our  substitute  provides 
for  mandatory  State  vegetation  con- 
trol regulations  with  a  penalty  of  loss 
of  sign  for  violation. 

Beyond  that,  our  substitute  provides 
that  signs  are  permitted  only  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  zones  and  bona 
fide  commercial  and  industrial  areas. 

Beyond  that,  our  substitute  provides 
for  rural  signs,  identification  of  bona 
fide  unzoned  rural  and  commercial 
and  Industrial  areas,  and  freeze  on 
new  construction. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
substitute  provides  for  a  mandatory  5- 
to  10-percent  reduction  of  a  State's 
highway  apportionment  for  violation 
of  a  billboard  law. 

Lastly,  our  substitute  provides  for 
mandatory  removal  of  Illegal  and  com- 
pensated signs  within  90  days.  You 
find  an  Illegal  sign,  and  It  has  got  to  be 
torn  down. 

That  Is  tough  billboard  legislation. 
And  we  think  we  should  have  tough 
billboard  legislation,  but  it  should  be 
fair  legislation  as  well. 

What  Is  the  bottom  line?  The 
bottom  line  on  fairness  is  just  compen- 
sation. If  we  are  going  to  take  some- 
body's property  away  from  them,  they 
should  be  compensated  under  the  Con- 
stitution, Just  compensation.  As  the 


GAO  has  already  said,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Beautification  Act,  nearly 
80  percent  of  all  the  illegal  and  non- 
conforming signs  in  America  have 
been  torn  down. 

This  Is  a  program  that  Is  working,  so 
let  us  be  fair  about  It. 

Indeed  our  bill  provides  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  percent  ttJtedown  from  the  4R 
and  primary  program  for  the  contin- 
ued removal  of  illegal  and  noncon- 
forming signs. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  tough 
substitute,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  fair 
substitute.  On  a  bipartisan  basis, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  we  would  urge  that 
this  substitute  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  the  gentleman 
say  that  his  substitute  requires  a 
freeze  on  the  number  of  regulated  bill- 
boards? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  It  is  a  freeze  on  con- 
struction of  all  new  billboards. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  sounds  like 
pretty  strict  and  good  control  to  me. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment  that  is  now 
before  us,  the  Shaw  amendment,  it  re- 
quires the  removal  of  signs  that  are  al- 
ready built,  paid  for,  are  a  source  of 
revenue  for  small  businesses  across 
the  country,  with  no  guarantee, 
having  been  wiped  out  of  business, 
having  lost  their  source  of  doing  busi- 
ness, there  is  no  compensation  for 
that? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  Is  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does.  The 
substitute  provides  for  just  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  support  of  the  sub- 
stitute and  in  opposition  to  the  Shaw 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  certainly  Is  not 
the  first  time  that  billboards  have 
been  discussed,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
discuss  whether  they  are  good  or  bad 
or  whether  they  should  be  removed 
faster  or  slower.  But  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  considered  this  fully. 
We  voted  on  it  many  times.  Most  of  us 
are  reasonable  people.  I  can  tell  you 
that  in  my  district  In  California,  which 
is  the  redwood  region  of  the  State,  we 
do  not  want  trees  cut  down  in  order 
for  people  to  see  billboards. 
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In  fact,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
my  district  that  do  not  want  billboards 
at  all.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  some 
fundamental  principles  of  fairness. 
One  of  which  is  that  people  should  be 
compensated  when  the  Government 
literally  takes  their  property.  Our 
committee  has  offered.  In  the  form  of 
a  substitute,  a  bill  which  will  maintain 
the  Federal  Government's  policy  of 
compensating  billboard  owners  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  freeze  the  con- 
struction of  new  billboards  and  pro- 
vide for  orderly  management  of  those 
that  exist. 

I  think  for  the  purposes  of  most 
Members  of  Congress  who  believe  In 
principles  of  fairness,  this  substitute  Is 
a  better  provision.  In  fact,  the  Beauti- 
fication Act  of  1065  has  caused  the  re- 
moval of  620,000  billboards  in  the  Fed- 
eral system.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
achievement.  For  many  people  It  did 
not  go  fast  enough;  many  groups 
around  the  country  want  it  to  go 
faster,  but  620,000  billboards  have 
been  removed  from  the  Federal 
system,  and  the  substitute  that  we 
have  before  us  today  would  not  allow 
any  new  billboards  to  be  constructed. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  eliminate 
current  abuses  by  imposing  tough  new 
limits  on  the  cutting  of  trees  and 
shrubs  in  order  simply  that  people 
would  be  able  to  see  billboards. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  ensure  that 
controls  on  non-Indian  Federal  lands 
are  at  least  as  strong  as  those  required 
by  zoning.  The  bill  achieves  all  of  this 
while  still  preserving  the  mandatory 
regulation  on  signs  adjacent  to  the 
Interstates  and  still  preserving  the 
principle  of  just  compensation. 

I  feel  that  the  substitute  offered  by 
our  ranking  member,  Mr.  Shuster,  is  a 
fair  one.  It  provides  for  orderly  man- 
agement and  principles  of  fairness.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  substitute  and 
against  the  Shaw  amendment. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  The  gentleman  makes  a 
good  point.  There  is  a  statistic  that  I 
have  seen  before  and  that  Is  that 
under  existing  law  over  600,000  bill- 
boards did  come  down,  but  did  the 
gentleman  know  that  during  that 
same  period  of  time,  1,800,000  went 
up? 

Mr.  BOSCO.  One  of  the  abuses  that 
we  are  eradicating  In  the  committee 
substitute  Is  to  put  a  freeze  on  the 
construction  of  new  billboards  and  I 
think  that  that  will  resolve  the  very 
problem  that  the  gentleman  Is  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.  SHAW.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  certainly  Is  a  com- 
mendable goal,  and  I  would  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  frm  Pennsylvania 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  on 


making  that  observation.  That  certain- 
ly Is  a  step  forward. 

I  am  very  confused  by  the  language 
In  a  bill  which  says,  "The  Secretary 
shall  not  require  a  State  to  remove 
any  sign,  display  or  device  lawfully 
erected  which  does  not  conform  to 
this  section."  It  simply  means  that  you 
may  have  a  freeze,  but  It  Is  going  to 
work  both  ways  because  under  the 
highway  beautification  law,  the  Secre- 
tary is  prohibited  from  requiring  the 
billboards  to  come  down. 

This  is  the  biggest  bunch  of  protec- 
tionism for  the  outdoor  advertising 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

Mr.  BOSCO.  I  think  a  mistake  can 
be  made  from  reading  one  small  part 
of  the  substitute  as  opposed  to  others. 
The  principle  that  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  is  that  signs  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  be  taken  down  unless  just 
compensation  is  paid  for  them.  I  do 
not  think  there  could  be  any  principle 
more  fair  than  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  the  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Shuster  substitute. 

As  I  read  Mr.  Shaw's  amendment,  it 
would  add  a  new  section  131 A  to  title 
XXIII  immediately  following  current 
section  131.  Section  131A  would  only 
apply  in  rural  areas  adjacent  to  the 
interstate  and  primary  system.  Gener- 
ally, many  of  the  current  controls  and 
exemptions  would  apply.  There  are, 
however,  several  major  changes.  There 
is  no  requirement  that  compensatiion 
must  be  paid  for  the  removal  of  non- 
conforming signs,  a  mandate  that  we 
in  the  Congress  have  upheld  for  21 
years.  Federal  funds  would  be  avail- 
able for  physically  removing  illegal 
signs  or  acquiring  nonconforming 
signs,  but  these  funds  would  come 
from  4-R  funds,  already  a  badly  over- 
worked source  of  Federal  funds  avail- 
able to  the  States.  The  most  signifi- 
cant change  is  that,  if  section  131  Is  re- 
pealed, as  stated  on  line  22,  page  8, 
there  would  be  unlimited  secretarial 
power  to  totally  suspend  the  State's 
highway  programs  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  act's  provisions.  This 
appears  to  give  the  Secretary  overly 
broad  powers  In  this  respect. 

One  final  point.  The  Shaw  amend- 
ment would  abandon  the  control  of 
outdoor  advertising  In  urban  areas. 
Millions  of  dollars  of  Federal  and 
State  funds  have  been  spent  In  remov- 
ing signs  In  urban  areas,  such  as  those 
located  In  residential  zones.  With  the 
lack  of  control  In  urban  areas,  this 
money  will  have  been  wasted.  We 
should  continue  the  controls  we  now 
have. 

Therefore,  I  urge  support  of  the 
Shuster  substitute. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  substitute.  There  are  a  couple  of 
points  that  have  been  made  that  I 
think  need  to  be  clarified  here  in  this 
Chamber  today.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  have  raised  the  point  of  just 
compensation. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  does  apply  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  applies  in  Ohio;  it  applies 
in  California;  it  applies  in  New  Jersey; 
it  applies  in  New  Yoric,  and  it  even  ap- 
plies in  Washington.  E>C.  The  Consti- 
tution very  clearly  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  not  take 
away  private  property  without  just 
compensation. 

Just  compensation  is  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  I  can  assure  every  Member 
here  that  I  am  in  no  way  trying  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  this  par- 
ticular law  and  this  particular  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered.  The  substi- 
tute itself  I  think  is  very  bad  law;  it 
not  only  will  freeze  the  existing  level, 
but  I  think  it  may  very  well  make  it 
worse  because  the  Secretary  at  that 
point  cannot  require  the  States  to 
remove  these  nonconforming  signs. 

It  freezes  in  the  billboard  prolifera- 
tion that  we  have  today.  Yes,  it  is  a 
freeze  all  right,  and  if  you  are  pleased 
with  the  amount  of  billboards  that  we 
have  across  the  country  and  you  think 
it  is  a  good  level,  then  support  the  sut>- 
stitute.  I  just  do  not  think  it  is. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
made  a  point,  he  called  them  "tourist 
signs";  in  my  bill  they  are  called 
"travel  information  signs."  They  do 
not  have,  they  are  not  big  billboards 
advertising  a  hotel  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Th-y  are  small  billboards  that  you 
have  s'»en  along  the  highways  in  Vir- 
ginia which  simply  give  direction  at 
the  exit  points  to  the  traveling  public. 

Signs  for  information  purposes  are 
in  no  way  objectionable.  They  are 
needed.  That  is  why  we  have  provided 
for  them.  That  is  the  type  of  sign  that 
I  think  all  of  us  like  to  see  when  we 
travel  across  the  interstates  of  this 
country  and  are  looking  for  informa- 
tion as  to  where  to  buy  gasoline,  food, 
or  other  types  of  things. 

Another  type  of  travel  information 
sign  is  this.  I  do  not  outlaw  them;  I  do 
not  outlaw  them  at  all.  What  I  do 
outlaw  and  require  to  come  down  is 
this.  What  I  preserve  are  the  trees 
that  have  fallen  down  along  the  right- 
of-way.  I  do  commend  the  drafters  of 
the  substitute  for  paying  attention  to 
the  question  of  vegetation,  but  I  would 
have  to  t>e  most  critical  of  the  freeze 
that  is  actually  in  the  substitute  at 
this  point  because  the  freeze  itself 
freezes  both  ways.  It  freezes  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  says  that  she  cannot  go  forward  in 
requiring  the  billboards  to  come  down. 


Again,  I  would  alert  this  body  that 
the  amendment  that  I  have  proposed 
has  widespread  endorsement.  The  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  endorses  it,  as 
does  the  Audubon  Society,  as  does  the 
Sierra  Club.  If  you  think  this  is  not  an 
environmental  vote  that  is  going  down 
on  your  scoreboard,  you  are  sadly  mis- 
taken. 

It  is  also  endorsed  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. I  would  urge  defeat  of  the  substi- 
tute and  the  passage  of  my  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Shaw]  briefly,  I  want  to  re- 
spond to  his  earlier  remarks,  since  I  was 
the  one  who  objected  last  night  to  his 
unanimous-consent  request.  Not  hav- 
ing seen  his  amendments  last  night  and 
having  seen  them  now  and  having  told 
him  to  renew  it,  that  it  was  all  right, 
that  I  thought  it  was  a  valid  objection 
on  my  part.  The  gentleman  raised  that 
same  issue  today;  that  he  just  got  the 
sut)stitute  as  we  convened  on  this  bill, 
which,  of  course,  was  accurate.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  think  it  is  very 
unfortunate  to  all  of  us  that  this  bill  is 
being  called  up  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

We  were  advised  as  early  as  yester- 
day morning  that  this  bill  was  going  to 
come  up  after  the  recess,  which  is  next 
week,  so  it  caught  all  of  us  unpre- 
pared. To  some  extent  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expressed 
that  feeling  to  me  also. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  In  just  a  second,  after 
I  have  finished,  I  certainly  will. 

I  think  it  is  a  terrible  way  to  legis- 
late, to  force  us  to  legislate  upon  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  is  so  impor- 
tant to  our  country  and  to  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  our  country.  But  we 
have  no  control  over  that,  and  neither 
does  the  gentleman  from  Florida  nor 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and 
apparently  not  too  many  other  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  have  any  con- 
trol over  it. 

The  gentleman's  observation  in 
regard  to  just  getting  a  copy  of  our 
substitute  is  certainly  in  order.  I 
apologize  for  that,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  we  could  have  any  control  over 
that  at  this  point  in  time.  The  legisla- 
tive counsel  and  our  staff  worked  vir- 
tually all  night,  and  it  was  just  deliv- 
ered to  us  from  the  legislative  counsel 
at  the  beginning  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  certainly  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 


By  saying  that  I  had  just  received  a 
copy  of  this  substitute,  I  certainly  was 
not  in  any  way  indicating  that  there 
was  sleight  of  hand  involved  in  this, 
because  having  been  here  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  know  that  very 
often  we  have  to  not  only  debate  but 
try  to  amend  what  is  immediately 
handed  to  us,  and  it  is  hard  to  argue 
legislation  off  the  seat  of  your  pants 
in  this  way  and  do  it  in  a  quality 
manner. 

If  I  had  had  extra  time  and  had  re- 
ceived this  substitute  ahead  of  time.  I 
would  have  attempted  to  reform  it. 
However,  at  this  particular  late  date  I 
think  the  problems  of  amending  it  are 
so  great  and  the  amendment  offered 
by  way  of  a  substitute  is  so  bad  that 
the  only  thing  left  to  us  to  do  is  just  to 
vote  it  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  concern,  and 
I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  did 
not  have  his  amendment  until  late  last 
night,  and  that  he  did  not  have  ours 
until  today  at  noon. 

Mr.  SHAW.  You  had  mine  in  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  But  we  did  not  know 
until  last  night  that  it  was  the  same 
amendment. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  and  after  that  I  will 
proceed  to  speak  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
the  gentleman's  understanding  that 
States  have  the  option  of  enforcing 
regulations  such  as  this,  that  they  can 
deny  any  further  outdoor  advertising 
within  the  limits  of  their  States  or 
they  can  demand  removal,  and  if  the 
States  choose  to  go  down  this  road, 
they  go  on  their  own? 

I  have  before  me  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  study  in  which,  when  that 
proposition  was  proposed  to  the  vari- 
ous States  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  to  limit  the  repeal  of  the  com- 
pensation requirements  of  the  Beauti- 
fication  Act,  more  than  one-half  of 
them  said,  "Absolutely  not,"  that  they 
think  we  should  continue  this  program 
of  compensation.  But  if  a  State 
wanted  to  go  further,  say  Florida  or 
any  other  State,  they  have  that  power 
within  their  State  legislatures,  do  they 
not.  and  do  they  need  Washington 
telling  them  how  to  run  the  beautifi- 
cation  program  within  their  States? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  observa- 
tins,  and  the  GAO  report  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  committee  substitute  to 
the  Shaw  amendment.  The  committee 
substitute  is  far  preferable  to  the 
Shaw  amendment.  Let  me  explain 
why. 
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First,  the  committee  substitute  re- 
tains the  requirement  that  just  com- 
pensation be  paid  when  signs  which 
were  lawfully  erected  under  State  law 
are  removed.  The  Shaw  amendment 
would  eliminate  this  requirement. 

Second,  the  committee  substitute 
would  continue  to  control  signs  in 
lu-ban  and  rural  areas.  The  Shaw 
amendment  would  only  control  signs 
in  rural  areas.  Thus,  under  the  Shaw 
amendment,  some  States  could  have 
no  problem  in  urban  areas,  and  plaster 
the  highways  with  billboards  in  these 
areas. 

Third,  the  committee  amendment 
would  freeze  all  new  construction  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Shaw  amendment 
does  not  contain  a  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

Fourth,  the  committee  amendment 
does  not  include  the  provision  in  the 
Shaw  amendment  which  could  result 
in  a  proliferation  of  new  "tourist-ori- 
ented" signs  in  rural  areas. 

Fifth,  the  committee  amendment 
puts  a  cap  on  the  amount  of  highway 
construction  money  which  can  be  used 
for  biUboard  removal.  The  Shaw 
amendment  has  no  such  cap  and  thus 
could  result  in  a  significant  reduction 
in  highway  construction. 

Sixth,  the  Shaw  amendment  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  unfet- 
tered discretion  to  take  "such  actions 
as  are  necessary  to  obtain  compli- 
ance." It  is  unwise  to  give  this  much 
discretion  to  the  Secretary.  The  com- 
mittee substitute  takes  a  much  more 
reasonable  approach.  Each  state  would 
be  subject  to  a  mandatory  5  to  10  per- 
cent reduction  of  its  highway  appor- 
tionments. This  approach  should  be 
sufficient  to  bring  States  into  compli- 
ance, without  running  the  risk  of 
agency  abuses. 

And  seventh,  the  committee  substi- 
tute keeps  the  Federal  share  for  bill- 
board removal  at  75  percent.  The 
Shaw  amendment  would  allow  the 
Federal  share  to  go  as  high  as  90  or  95 
percent.  I  see  no  justification  for  this 
increase. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I 
think  I  have  made  my  point. 

The  committee  substitute  is  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  Shaw  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  substitute  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Shaw  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  has  an  amend- 
ment pending  before  us  to  which  we 
are  attempting  to  attach  a  committee 
substitute.  The  committee  substitute 
is  a  very  strong,  very  effective,  and 
very  fair  piece  of  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  has  worked  for  many 


years  on  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act.  The  major  provisions  of  that  act 
are  just  and  fair  provisions.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  continue,  and 
indeed  today  by  this  committee  substi- 
tute we  are  reinforcing  what  the  Con- 
gress has  done  for  many  years 
through  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act.  We  are  reaffirming  a  21 -year  com- 
mitment to  just  compensation. 

Just  as  any  individual  who  has  his 
home  removed  to  allow  a  highway  to 
be  built  through  his  property  receives 
just  compensation,  so  should  a  private 
individual  who  has  his  signs  removed 
for  public  purposes  be  allowed  just 
compensation.  This  committee  substi- 
tute is  fair  in  that  regard. 

The  committee  substitute  is  strong. 
It  puts  back  in  the  teeth  of  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act.  It  does  not  weaken 
those  provisions  in  any  manner  what- 
soever. This  committee  substitute, 
then,  is  very  strong,  and  in  many  re- 
gards it  is  a  bitter  pill  for  the  billboard 
industry  to  have  to  suffer  through  the 
provisions  of  this  substitute  amend- 
ment. But  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  one  of  the  prices  that  we  pay  in  this 
society  to  ensure  that  individuals  are 
served  and  to  ensure  that  the  beauty 
of  our  environment  and  the  beauty  of 
our  highways  are  maintained. 

This  amendment  is  a  very  environ- 
mentally sound  amendment.  The  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  is  envi- 
ronmentally sound,  for  it  requires  the 
expeditious  removal  of  illegal  signs 
and  nonconforming  signs  for  which 
compensation  has  already  been  paid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  parts  of  Ap- 
palachia  today,  in  the  heartlands  of 
America,  there  is  an  economic  slump 
taking  place.  There  is  no  economic  re- 
covery occurring  in  the  heartlands  of 
America  today.  Industrial  bases  are 
being  eroded,  unemployment  is  higher, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  bright  rays  of 
hope  for  the  heartlands  of  America 
today  is  the  tourism  industry. 

Let  no  one  think  that  the  actual  out- 
come of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  down  the 
road  many  years  from  now  would  be 
the  abolition  of  billboards  and  the 
abolition  of  just  compensation.  Tour- 
ism is  on  the  rise  in  this  country.  It  is 
on  the  rise  in  my  home  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Our  rugged  beauty,  our  beau- 
tiful mountains,  our  Whitewater  rivers, 
our  State  parks,  all  of  these  are  exam- 
ples of  our  almost  Heaven  and  wild 
and  wonderful  environment. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  let  other 
people  know  and  let  all  Americans 
know  of  this  beauty.  There  is  no  other 
way  that  Americans  can  discover 
America's  best-kept  secret,  and  that  is 
tourism,  without  the  advantage  of  bill- 
boards to  direct  individuals  to  the 
campsites,  to  the  State  parks,  to  the 
ski  resorts,  and  to  the  other  environ- 
mentally attractive  jewels  that  this 
country  has  to  offer. 


So  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclu- 
sion that  the  committee  substitute 
keeps  the  highway  beautification  pro- 
visions intact,  and  it  enforces  those 
provisos  that  the  Congress  has  agreed 
to  over  many  years.  The  substitute  is 
just,  it  is  fair,  and  it  is  environmental- 
ly soimd.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  adopt  this  proposaL 
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Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  and  op- 
position to  the  committee  substitute. 
We  have  all  seen  the  unfortunate 
misuse  and  proliferation  of  billboards 
along  our  country's  highways. 

Clearly.  billboard  proliferation 
erodes  rather  than  enhances  the 
beauty  and  landscape  of  our  country. 
They  are  an  eyesore  for  all. 

Columnist  William  F.  Buckley  called 
billboards  "acts  of  aggression  against 
the  American  landscape."  Truly,  they 
are. 

At  the  same  time,  whether  the 
number  of  billboards  are  controlled  or 
not  can  affect  to  a  large  degree  the 
ability  of  our  urban  centers  and  com- 
munities to  attract  business,  to  attract 
tourists,  to  attract  new  citizens.  At- 
tractive communities  generate  busi- 
ness and  attract  homeowners.  Most 
great  cities  in  this  world  are  also  beau- 
tiful cities.  Communities  which  reduce 
the  number  of  billboards  will  greatly 
enhance  their  ability  to  attract  jobs. 

Presently,  however,  cities  and  States 
are  locked,  they  are  unable  to  reduce 
the  number  of  billboards  along  their 
highways  and  freeways  to  the  degree 
that  many  would  like.  Current  law 
permits  the  removal  of  nonconforming 
billboards  only  if  cash  compensation  is 
paid;  but  Congress  has  not  appropri- 
ated funds  for  this  since  1982. 

In  addition,  current  law  ties  the 
hands  of  State  governments.  In  1978 
State  controls  were  effectively  re- 
moved by  disallowing  the  use  of  amor- 
tization, requiring  billboards  to  be  re- 
moved without  cash  compensation 
after  allowing  them  to  remain  stand- 
ing for  a  set  number  of  years.  Removal 
of  nonconforming  billboards  along 
Federal  highways  has  virtually  ground 
to  a  halt.  We  stopped  taking  billboards 
down  along  our  interstates. 

According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  197.000  billboards  are  cur- 
rently not  in  compliance  and  require 
removal.  The  GAO  has  stated  that 
this  will  require  "either  additional 
Federal  funding,  or  a  change  In  the 
compensation  requirement  of  the 
law." 

In  my  area,  the  city  of  Houston, 
there  are  fully  4.700  nonconforming 
billboards  along  our  city's  freeways.  It 
is  estimated  that  up  to  75  percent  of 
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these  line  Federal  highways.  This 
amendment,  if  enacted,  would  have  a 
dramatic  and  positive  impact  on  large 
cities  like  Houston. 

The  GAO  estimates  that  it  would 
cost  $760  million  to  comply  with  cur- 
rent law.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
$160  million  in  Federal  funds  which 
has  already  been  spent. 

As  important  Federal  programs  face 
cuts  today,  it  is  absurd  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional $1  billion  to  billboard  owners, 
when  there  are  legally  acceptable  al- 
ternatives to  cash  compensation. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  one  point  he 
made? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understood,  the  gentleman  said  the 
Shaw  amendment  would  enable  the 
eliminating  of  40,000.  or  whatever 
nimiber  of  billboards  there  are  in 
Houston.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
knows  that  the  Shaw  amendment  does 
not  deal  with  urban  areas.  It  only 
deals  with  rural  areas. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  was  about  ready  to 
answer  the  question,  but  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  address  it. 

The  Shaw  amendment,  and  I  meant 
to  do  this  right  after  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  made  his  earlier 
comments  with  regard  to  urban  areas, 
back  when  I  was  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Fort  Lauderdale,  as  I  did  point  out  in 
my  earlier  remarks,  we  did  limit  the 
number  of  signs.  We  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  them,  but  we  had  problems 
in  areas  next  to  Federal  highways. 

Under  the  Shaw  amendment,  cities 
can  deal  with  the  problem  themselves 
and  that  is  exactly  the  way  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  handled.  It  is  a  question  of 
both  States'  rights  and  city  rights,  and 
cities  do  have  rights  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
Shaw  amendment  changes  the  Federal 
Government's  role  in  restricting  bill- 
boards. It  does  not  deal  with  the  issue 
of  billboards  in  urban  areas. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  what  I  believe  it 
does,  as  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Shaw]  has  stated,  it  unlocks  the 
loggerhead  that  we  are  in  and  allows 
cities  and  local  governments  to  handle 
this  issue  in  their  own  way. 

If  we  want  to  start  changing  this  di- 
rection and  removing  some  of  these 
big  biUboards  along  our  interstate 
Federal  highways  in  our  urban  areas, 
then  the  substitute  amendment 
should  be  defeated  and  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw] 
should  be  approved. 


There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  the  envi- 
ronmental vote  on  this  issue  is  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  stated  some  statis- 
tics a  while  ago  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  If  the  gentleman  had 
gone  one  step  further  in  the  statistics, 
he  would  have  found  that  27  of  our  50 
States  favor  the  repeal  of  the  compen- 
sation clause  of  the  1978  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McEwen,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Andrews 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  question  of  urban  and  rural,  I 
would  like  to  get  it  straight.  Presently, 
there  is  no  prohibition  against  the  city 
of  Houston  removing  all  of  the  bill- 
boards if  they  choose  to  do  so.  The 
only  requirement  is  that  if  they  take  a 
small  business  enterprise  and  destroy 
it,  confiscate  their  property,  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  provisions  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands,  they  must  com- 
pensate the  person  from  whom  they 
have  destroyed  the  property. 

Under  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  has 
offered,  they  could  wipe  out  the  busi- 
ness. They  could  destroy  the  boards 
and  give  no  compensation  at  all.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  cities  and  the 
local  communities  will  have  the  option 
of  utilizing  their  discretion  in  dispos- 
ing these  billboards  along  the  free- 
ways. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  does  know  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  am  sure, 
knows  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  again  applies  and  does 
govern  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
as  it  does  in  Ohio,  and  that  simply  re- 
quires that  compensation  has  to  be 
paid. 

But  the  problem  that  we  have  and 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from  is, 
the  Federal  law  mandates  cash  com- 
pensation. If  there  is  no  money  in  the 
kitty  as  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  is  not  going  to  happen,  and  it 
does  not  allow  for  amortization  of  the 
signs,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  We  are  not  trying  to  take 
the  legal  billboards  down  tomorrow  or 


the  next  day.  next  year  or  even  the 
year  thereafter.  It  is  phased  out  over  a 
period  of  time,  which  is  a  just  and  a 
fair  way  of  handling  it. 

Even  in  that  regard  in  the  city  of 
Houston  and  in  Ohio,  compensation 
will  have  to  be  determined  by  the 
State  courts  and  that  will  apply. 
There  will  be  compensation  paid  in  in- 
stances where  there  are  damages  and 
where  properties  are  taken. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's statement  is  either  a  non  sequi- 
tur  or  he  supports  the  present  law. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Highway  Beauti- 
fication  Act  of  1965  enabled  Americans 
to  look  forward  to  an  improvement  in 
safety,  recreation,  and  the  esthetic 
quality  of  our  highways,  very  admira- 
ble purposes;  however,  we  are  finding 
now  that  there  are  considerable  loop- 
holes and  I  think  that  we  have  the  po- 
tential here  by  supporting  the  Shaw 
amendment  of  recapturing  the  spirit 
of  the  original  bill. 

I  am  very  distressed  by  some  of  the 
misperceptions  that  were  articulated 
on  the  floor  here  today  and  I  would 
very  much  like  to  make  clear  once  and 
for  all  the  provisions  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing. 

The  1965  act  placed  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  billboards  on  Federal  high- 
ways in  nonurban,  noncommercial 
areas.  There  were  three  classes  of  bill- 
boards: Legal,  illegal,  and  nonconform- 
ing. The  nonconforming  billboards 
were  those  which  were  legal  when 
built,  but  due  to  the  act  or  changes  in 
zoning,  were  no  longer  in  compliance 
with  the  law.  Illegal  billboards,  howev- 
er, could  simply  be  torn  down,  but 
nonconforming  ones  required  cash 
compensation,  even  though  the  courts 
had  long  held  that  there  was  no  right 
to  use  our  highways  as  corridors  for 
advertising.  Indeed,  courts  have  long 
held  that  billboards  do  not  derive 
their  value  from  the  private  land  they 
stand  on,  but  rather  from  the  public 
roads  that  they  stand  next  to.  This  is 
a  legal  court  decision.  Today,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Beautification  Act  is  a 
law  which  requires  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  polluters  to  stop  pol- 
luting. 

Now.  in  1978,  the  billboard  industry 
successfully  pushed  through  an 
amendment  to  the  original  act,  and 
this  amendment  required  that  cash 
compensation  be  paid  whenever  a  bill- 
board was  removed  anywhere  along 
Federal  highways,  including  those 
inside  cities.  The  amendment  has  had 
drastic  consequences,  which  have  al- 
ready been  articulated,  because  in  the 
past,  the  cities  and  towns  were  able  to 
take  their  own  city  and  local  initia- 
tives in  billboard  action.  In  particular. 
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they  were  able  to  use  the  traditional 
zoning  method  of  amortization  to  pro- 
vide compensation.  However,  now 
their  activities  are  hampered  by  the 
amount  of  funding  available  to  supply 
for  billboard  removal.  As  Federal 
funding  for  billboard  removal  has 
dried  up.  the  cities  and  towns  have 
been  hamstnmg.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  billboard  industry  supports  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  as  it  is, 
because  States  are  prevented  from 
using  their  own  laws,  which  makes 
them  to  be  caught  in  a  bind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not  mean 
that  our  problem  could  be  solved  by 
once  again  pouring  more  Federal 
funds  into  the  program,  because  cur- 
rent estimates  suggest  that  it  would 
cost  over  $750  million  per  year  to 
remove  all  of  the  existing  nonconform- 
ing billboards. 

I  firmly  believe  that  given  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit, it  would  be  completely  irresponsi- 
ble to  continue  subsidizing  the  bill- 
board industry.  Even  if  we  had  unlim- 
ited funds,  this  would  be  a  very  unwise 
course,  because  when  billboards  are  to 
be  removed,  they  are  selected  from 
lists  that  are  submitted  by  the  indus- 
try itself.  The  companies  typically, 
and  very  wisely,  list  their  least  profita- 
ble billboards.  They  are  paid  cash  for 
these  signs,  which  they  then  reinvest 
in  new  signs. 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
told  us  that  taxpayers'  dollars  had 
been  used  to  remove  2,235  billboards 
along  Federal  highways  that  then 
were  replaced  with  13,522  new  bill- 
boards. 

This  is  a  blatant  waste  of  taxpayers' 
dollars.  There  are  other  loopholes  also 
in  the  law,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  think 
that  any  law  which  allows  thousands 
of  new  billboards  to  go  up  while  asking 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  the  removal  of 
any  others  completely  offends 
common  sense. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also 
like  to  make  very  clear  that  the  Shaw 
amendment  will  make  highway  beauti- 
fication a  workable  system  once  again. 
Not  only  am  I  of  that  opinion,  but  I 
would  like  to  amplify  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  editorials  throughout 
the  United  States  that  support  the 
Shaw  amendment,  such  as  the  Hart- 
ford Courant.  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
Portland  Press  Herald,  the  Commer- 
cial Appeal  from  Memphis.  TN.  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  Herald  from 
Durham.  NC.  the  Washington  Times, 
and  the  Miami  Herald. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to 
make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
Senate  committee  has  already  voted  in 
support  of  legislation  similar  to  the 
Shaw  amendment. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  very 
clear  that  the  administration  whole- 
heartedly support  the  Shaw  amend- 
ment. 


I  would  like  to  be  more  specific  in 
the  support  of  the  administration's  in- 
dication in  a  letter  from  Elizabeth 
Dole  to  myself,  and  it  says: 

The  Department  supports  your  efforts  to 
gain  enactment  of  these  provisions,  as  well 
as  other  provisions  consistent  with  our  ap- 
proach. Your  efforts  are  even  more  impor- 
tant In  light  of  changes  included  in  the 
House-reported  version  of  H.R.  3129  which 
would  place  additional  financial  burdens  on 
taxpayers  and  perpetuate  the  current  un- 
workable program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  that 
this  is  an  issue  placing  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars and  I  take  issue  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  said  that  the  substitute 
from  the  committee  is  environmental- 
ly sound.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleague  that  not  only  does  the 
Reagan  administration  and  Secretary 
Dole  support  this  legislation,  but  it  is 
also  supported  by  other  organizations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Miss 
Schneider  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  also  supported  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  American  Planning 
Association,  the  American  Farmland 
Trust. 

I  will  remind  my  colleagues,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  that  this  is  a  key 
vote  on  the  scorecard  of  the  League  of 
Conservation  Voters,  which  is  a  coali- 
tion of  all  environmental  groups. 

So  if  one  is  to  say  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  here  that  you  are  a  fiscal 
conservative  or  that  you  vote  in  sup- 
port of  the  environment,  then  there  is 
no  question  that  you  must  defeat  the 
committee  substitute  and  vote  for  the 
Shaw  amendment. 

a  1345 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlewoman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  in 
regard  to  the  fact  that  billboard 
owners  receive  compensation  and  that 
then  just  use  it  to  build  new  bill- 
boards, I  see  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
These  new  billboards  are  conforming 
billboards  that  are  built  in  line  with 
the  Highway  Beautification  Act  as  the 
Congress  has  passed  it.  and  they  are 
built  in  environmentally  sound  man- 
ners. The  committee  substitute  would 
ensure  that  that  practice  continues. 

I  might  say  also  that  the  impressive 
list  of  newspaper  editorial  support 
that  she  has  read  in  favor  of  the  Shaw 
substitute  is  another  economic-sense 
matter.  After  all,  billboard  advertising 


competes  with  newspaper  advertising. 
Why  should  these  newspapers  not 
take  a  position  that  is  in  their  best 
economic  sense? 

So  I  say  to  the  gentlewoman  that 
the  committee  substitute  is  an  envi- 
ronmentally sound  substitute.  It  puts 
a  freeze  on.  it  puts  back  into  law  the 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  High- 
way Beautification  Act,  and  the  Just 
compensation  issue  has  been  debated. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Not  at  this 
moment.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  it  still  does  is 
burden  the  taxpayers  with  a  burden 
that  they  have  no  responsibility  to  be 
carrying.  They  are  not  willing  to  carry 
that  responsibility.  No.  1.  So  it  is  a 
fiscal  imposition. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  not  ena- 
bling through  the  substitute  the  op- 
portunity for  State  and  local  rights  to 
say  whether  they  want  the  billboards 
or  not.  I  think  that  it  is  ludicrous  for 
us  to  say  here  in  this  body  that  we 
support  the  New  Federalism,  or  the 
opportunity  for  local  government  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  their  own  envi- 
rorunent. 

If  we  support  the  committee  substi- 
tute, we  are  saying,  "Sorry,  folks, 
tough  luck,  the  Federal  (jovemment  is 
still  going  to  play  guardian  angel  to 
the  whole  billboard  industry;  we  will 
call  the  shots." 

I  think  that  that  is  completely  inap- 
propriate, and  I  think  that  we  must 
understand  that  this  is  a  fiscal  issue— 
$200  million  a  year  is  a  significant 
amount  when  we  are  talking  about  a 
$230  billion  deficit  this  morning. 
States'  rights  is  critical,  and  that  in 
part  it  is  an  esthetic  issue.  Certainly 
there  are  no  environmentalists  that 
are  supporting  the  committee  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman not  agree  that  an  individual 
who  has  his  private  home  taken  for 
the  purposes  of  the  building  of  an 
interstate  highway  is  due  just  compen- 
sation for  the  taking  of  his  private 
property? 

Miss  SCHNEIDER.  Absolutely,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  very  misleading  for 
the  gentleman  to  imply  otherwise,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Shaw],  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  through  amortization  there  will 
be  just  compensation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1965,  the 
Ckjngress  passed  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  to  curb  the  proliferation  of  billboards  along 
Federal  highways.  This  new  law  requirad  the 
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Gkjwenwnent  to  compensate  t>tllt>oard  owners 
tar  the  removal  of  signs  along  our  highway 
system.  Despite  our  good  intentions,  that  law 
is  so  riddled  witti  loopholes  that  btlltx>ards 
contiTHje  to  go  up  at  an  astourxjing  rate.  In 
1983,  ttie  Government  paid  for  tfie  removal  of 
2,235  oM  billboards;  ttiat  same  year,  the  bill- 
board irxjustry  erected  18,000  new  signs  on 
the  same  Federal  roads.  So  far,  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  over  $200  million  for  the  re- 
moval of  signs.  The  Ger>eral  Accounting 
Office  estimates  that  1 24,000  signs  qualify  for 
the  removal  program  arKJ  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  claims  it  will  cost  $750  million 
to  remove  them. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  erxJ  to  this  wasteful  pro- 
gram. The  Shaw  amerxlment  would  ban  the 
construction  of  new  billboards  along  stretches 
of  rural  roads,  prohibit  tfie  removal  of  trees  on 
public  lands  for  billt>oard  visibility  and  permit 
amortization  so  tfiat  communities  can  remove 
nonconforming  signs  without  tfie  need  for  fed- 
erally appropriated  funds.  Tfus  is  a  sorely 
needed  change  to  current  law  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  tfie  amendment. 

Mr.  BOf^KER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1965  was  intended  to 
preserve  ttie  t>eauty  of  our  Nation's  landscape 
by  forcing  tfie  removal  of  nonconforming  bill- 
boards along  our  Federal  highways.  Instead, 
t>ecause  of  a  number  of  amendments  to  tfie 
original  act  we  have  come  to  a  point  where, 
by  law,  it  cost  the  Government  more  to 
remove  billboards  tfian  it  does  to  erect  new 
ones. 

Twenty  years  after  passage  of  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act.  our  effort  to  improve  tfie 
scenic  quality  of  our  Nation's  highways  Is  a 
costly  failure.  Tfie  billtxiard  industry  exploited 
a  good  law  and  continues  to  plague  our  rural 
landscape  with  unwanted  advertising  that 
spoils  tfie  scenery  and  endangers  motorists 
by  distracting  them  from  their  driving. 

Because  of  loopholes,  tfie  Federal  Govern- 
ment actually  promotes  tfie  erection  of  bill- 
boards. As  a  result,  our  cities  and  large  seg- 
ments of  our  rural  areas  have  become  dump- 
ing grounds  for  tfie  billboard  industry.  Twenty 
years  after  passage  of  this  legislation  there 
are  now  14  signs  for  every  10  miles  of  Feder- 
al higfiway.  Furttiermore,  current  law  fails  to 
protect  publicly-owned  trees  on  higfiway 
rights-of-way  from  destruction  by  billboard 
companies.  Lastly,  it  mandates  Federal-State 
cash  payments  to  billboard  owners  for  remov- 
al of  nonconforming  signs,  an  obligation  tfiat 
today  amounts  to  almost  a  billion  dollars. 

Ettlier  this  year,  I  became  a  cosponsor  of 
Representatives  Udau.  and  Schneider's  bill. 
H.R.  5043,  wtiich  addressed  tfie  major  prob- 
lems wHh  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  as  it 
exists  today.  Many  of  these  key  points  have 
become  pert  of  tfie  amendment  to  tfie  surface 
transportation  biH  offered  today  by  Represent- 
ative Shaw.  Among  other  thirigs,  it  would  put 
•  hold  on  new  bittxMrd  constmction  on  Fed- 
eral highweys.  It  would  also  drop  the  require- 
menl  that  States  and  ths  Federal  Government 
pay  cash  compeitalion,  thereby  enabling 
States  to  choose  ttie  form  of  just  compensa- 
tion (or  removal  of  noncorrforming  signs. 
Lastly,  the  leytatation  prohUts  the  cutting  of 
vegetation  in  bw  intsrstate  tnA  primery  fiigh- 
way  t1ghtK>f-wpy  strictly  for  the  purpose  of 


Since  the  act  of  1965  was  passed,  taxpay- 
ers have  paid  the  billboard  industry  over  $200 
million  to  take  down  old  billboards.  In  many 
cases  this  money  was  used  to  replace  outdat- 
ed signs  with  new  ones — in  effect  a  direct 
subsidy  of  the  industry.  This  is  a  terrible  waste 
of  tfie  taxpayers'  money.  In  my  view,  a  far 
more  responsible  solution  woukj  be  to  permit 
nonconforming  signs  to  depreciate  over  a  set 
period  of  time  at  whk:h  point  they  will  be  torn 
down  at  no  direct  expense  to  tfie  Federal 
Government  and  for  the  considerable  t>enefit 
of  our  Nation's  highways. 

In  my  own  State  of  Washington,  we  have 
adopted  tight  restrictions  on  billtioards  without 
suffering  the  dire  consequences  to  small  busi- 
nesses predicted  by  many  of  my  colleagues 
on  tfie  floor  today.  Instead,  these  laws  have 
enhanced  tfie  special  beauty  of  the  State 
which  Is  one  of  the  major  lures  for  tourists 
and  tfie  economk:  activity  tfiey  tiring. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  these  loopholes, 
which  make  a  mockery  of  the  corKept  of  high- 
way beautification  and  fiave  proved  a  tremen- 
dous drain  on  our  Federal  judget.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  Representative  Shaw's 
amendment  that  will  fulfill  the  original  intent  of 
the  Highway  Beautification  Act  by  once  and 
for  all  removing  billboards  from  our  interstate 
highways. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
tiy  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Shuster]  as  a  sut>stitute  for  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  251,  noes 
159,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
20,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  301] 
AYES-251 


Ackemum 

Cobey 

Pish 

Aknlra 

Coble 

Fllppo 

Alexander 

Coleman  (MO) 

Florio 

Anderson 

Coleman  (TX) 

FoglietU 

Annunzio 

CoUins 

Franklin 

Anthony 

Courter 

Prenzel 

Archer 

Coyne 

ProBt 

Badham 

Craig 

Fuqua 

Barnard 

Crane 

Oallo 

Bateman 

Crockett 

Oaydos 

Bedell 

Daniel 

Oekas 

Bentley 

Darden 

Gephardt 

BevUl 

Daichle 

Gibbons 

BUley 

de  laOarza 

Gingrich 

Boehlert 

DeLay 

Glickman 

Bous 

Dickinson 

Ooncalex 

Bonkl 

Dicks 

Goodllng 

B<MCO 

DtaifeU 

Gradlson 

Boucher 

Dixon 

Ormy(IL) 

Boulter 

noman  (CA) 

Gray  (PA) 

Brook< 

Dowdy 

Guarlnl 

Dreier 

HaU(OH) 

Bryant 

Dwyer 

Hamilton 

Burton  (IN) 

ERkart(OH) 

Hammerschmldt 

Buitamante 

IQnkert  (NT) 

Hansen 

Callahan 

Edgar 

Hartoett 

Carney 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hatcher 

Carr 

Emerson 

Hawkins 

Ct&apman 

English 

Hayes 

Cliapple 

Erdrelch 

Hefner 

Cllnger 

Pislo 

Hendon 

CoiO* 

Peighan 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Moody 

SiUwider 

Horton 

Moorhea(< 

Sialaky 

Howard 

Morrison  (CT) 

Skeen 

Hubbard 

Murphy 

Skelton 

Huckaby 

Murtha 

Slattery 

Hughes 

Myers 

Slaughter 

Jenkins 

Natcher 

Smith  (lA) 

Johnson 

Neal 

Smith  (NJ) 

Jones  (NO 

Nichols 

Smith.  Deimy 

Jones  (OK) 

Nielson 

(OR) 

Jones  (TN) 

Nowak 

Smith.  Robert 

Kanjorakl 

Oberstar 

(OR) 

Kaptur 

Obey 

Snyder 

Kemp 

Ortte 

Solomon 

KlecTJis 

Oxley 

Spratt 

Kolter 

Packard 

staggers 

LaFalce 

Parrls 

Stalllngs 

Lantos 

Pashayan 

Stangeland 

LatU 

Penny 

Stenholm 

Leath  (TX) 

Pepper 

Stratton 

Lehman  (CA) 

Perkins 

Stump 

Lehman  (FLj 

PuTsell 

Sundqulst 

Leland 

QuiUen 

Swift 

Lent 

Rahall 

Swindall 

Lewis  (CA) 

Ray 

Tallon 

Lightfoot 

Reid 

Tauke 

Upinski 

Richardson 

Tauzin 

Livingston 

Ridge 

Taylor 

Uoyd 

Rinaldo 

Thomas  (CA) 

Loetner 

Ritter 

Thomas  (GA) 

Lott 

Robinson 

Torres 

Lujan 

Rodino 

Torrlcelll 

Luken 

Roe 

Towns 

Lundine 

Roemer 

Traf  leant 

Mack 

Rogers 

VIsclosky 

Madigan 

Rose 

Volkmer 

Man  ton 

Rostenkowski 

Vucanovich 

Martin  (NY) 

Roukema 

Waldon 

Martinez 

Rowland  (CT) 

Watkins 

Rowland  (GA) 

Weber 

McCain 

Roybal 

Whitehurst 

McCandless 

Rudd 

Whitley 

McCloskey 

Russo 

WhitUn 

McCurdy 

Sabo 

Williams 

McDade 

Savage 

Wilson 

McENven 

Saxton 

Wise 

McGrath 

Schaefer 

Wortley 

McHugh 

Schuette 

Wright 

McMillan 

Schulze 

Yatron 

Mikulski 

Shelby 

Young  (AK) 

Mineta 

Shumway 

Young  (MO) 

Monson 

Shuster 

Montgomery 

Sikorski 
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Andrews 

Duncan 

Levin  (MI) 

Armey 

Durbln 

Levlne  (CA) 

Aspin 

Dymally 

Lewis  (PL) 

Atkins 

Dyson 

Lowery  (CA) 

AuCoin 

Early 

Lowry  (WA) 

Bartlett 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lungren 

Barton 

Evans  (lA) 

MacKay 

Bates 

Evans  (ID 

Markey 

Beilenson 

Fascell 

Marlenee 

Bennett 

Pawell 

Martin  (IL) 

Bereuter 

Fiedler 

Matsul 

Berman 

Foley 

Mavroules 

Biaggi 

Ford  (MI) 

McCoUum 

Bilirakls 

Frank 

McKeman 

Boland 

Garcia 

McKlnney 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Oejdenson 

Meyers 

Bonker 

Oilman 

Mica 

Boxer 

Green 

Miller  (CA) 

Broomfield 

Gregg 

Miller  (OH) 

Bruce 

Gunderson 

Miller  (WA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Moakley 

Byron 

Henry 

Mollnari 

Carper 

Hertel 

MoUohan 

Chandler 

Hoyer 

Morrison  (WA) 

Cheney 

Hunter 

Mrasek 

Clay 

Hutto 

Nelson 

Combest 

Hyde 

Dakar 

Conte 

Ireland 

Olln 

Conyers 

Jacobs 

Owens 

Cooper 

Jeffords 

Panetu 

Coughlin 

Kaslch 

Pease 

Dannemeyer 

Kasteiuneler 

Petri 

Daub 

Kennelly 

Pickle 

Dellums 

KUdee 

Porter 

Derrick 

Kindness 

Price 

DeWine 

Kolbe 

Rangel 

DioOuardl 

Kostmayer 

Regula 

Donnelly 

Kramer 

RoberU 

Dorgan(ND) 

Lagomarslno 

Roth 

Downey 

Lewdi(IA) 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spence 


St  Germain 

Stokes 

Strang 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Synar 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 


Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young  (Hj) 

Zschau 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Fields 

NOT  VOTING— 20 


Applegate 

Coelho 

Holt 

Barnes 

Davis 

Long 

Boner  (TN) 

Pord(TN) 

Michel 

Breaux 

Fowler 

MitcheU 

Brown  (CA) 

Gordon 

Moore 

Campbell 

Grotberg 

Stark 

Chappell 

Hlllls 

D  1405 

Messrs.  PRICE,  MOAKLEY,  DON- 
NELLY, WHITTAKER,  ACKERMAN, 
OILMAN,  and  EVANS  of  Iowa 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  MOORHEAD,  MORRISON 
of  Connecticut,  LENT,  MADIGAN, 
ACKERMAN,  and  WEBER  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendments  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw],  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  have  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  will  state  her  point  of 
order.  

Ms.  FIEDLE31.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  a 
vote  in  favor  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment would  require  the  elimination  of 
such  signs  along  a  route  for  hospitals 
or  other  urgent  or  emergency  care. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  state  to  the  gentle- 
woman that  that  is  not  a  point  of 
order. 

A  recorded  vote  has  been  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  385,  noes 
28,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
17,  as  follows: 
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AAennan 


Alexander 

Anderaon 

Andrews 


AYES-3W 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 


Atkins 
AuCoin 


Barnard 
Bateman 


Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

BUirakis 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUins 

Conte 

Conyers 

C(X)per 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DIoGuardI 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

E^iansdL) 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Plah 

nippo 

Florio 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford<MI) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Franel 


Frost 

Fuqua 

GaUo 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gradison 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kasteiuneler 

Kemp 

Keiuielly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

lAtU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lightfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 


»4artln(NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Ma^»U 

McCain 

McCan(Uess 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlimey 

McMUlan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

MUler(OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MineU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  ((H") 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parrls 

Pease 

Peruiy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QuIUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

SelberUng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 


Shimiway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SUiander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solaiz 
Solomon 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
StaUings 
Stangeland 
Stark 
Stenholm 


Armey 

BarUett 

Barton 

BlUey 

Boulter 

Burton  (IN) 

Carney 

Cheney 

Combest 

Craig 


Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Sweeoey 

Swift 

Swindall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traf  leant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Waldon 

NOES-28 

Crane 

Daniel 

DelAy 

Derrick 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hansen 

Marlenee 

Monson 


Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

WeiH 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WUllams 

WUson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Myers 

Nielson 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Roth 

Smith,  Deimy 

(OR) 
Spence 
Stump 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Fields 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


Barnes 
Boner  (TN) 
Bosco 
Breaux 
Brown  (CA) 
CampbeU 


Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Gordon 

Grotberg 

HUUs 

Holt 


Long 

MitcheU 

Moody 

Moore 

Rodino 


D  1415 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana  and  Mr. 
MONSON  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATIOH 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursu- 
ant to  rule  VIII,  clause  1,  I  voted 
"present"  on  the  last  two  votes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  "present"  on 
the  proceeding  Shaw  amendment  and 
the  Shuster  substitute  to  the  Shaw 
amendment.  Both  the  amendment  and 
the  substitute  concern  the  removal  of 
billboards  along  Federal  highways. 

My  family  has  a  financial  interest  In 
several  billboards.  To  avoid  any  possi- 
ble conflict  of  interest,  I  voted  neither 
"aye"  nor  "no."  I  did,  however,  record 
my  presence  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  time  the  vote  was 
taken.  

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Howard],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transi>or- 
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tation  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Shu- 
STSR.  for  their  support  and  assistance 
in  incorporating  into  H.R.  3129.  the 
Surface  Transportation  and  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1986,  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  4408,  legislation  I 
Introduced  on  March  13, 1986. 

Basically,  this  section  would  amend 
the  Interstate  Compact  existing  be- 
tween the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to 
allow  the  E>elaware  River  Joint  Toll 
Bridge  Commission  to  use  the  tolls  col- 
lected on  its  revenue  generating 
bridges  for  expenses  incurred  on  other 
bridges  under  its  jurisdiction.  In  other 
words,  the  commission  would  assume 
full  financial  responsibility  for  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  all  bridges 
under  its  control,  including  a  group  of 
bridges  which  previously  have  been 
supported  by  State  appropriations. 
The  net  effect  of  this  legislation  will 
be  to  relieve  the  States  of  a  financial 
burden  thereby  making  the  commis- 
sion the  single  agency  responsible  for 
these  bridges. 

In  addition,  this  section  would  allow 
the  Delaware  River  Joint  Gap  Bridge 
on  Interstate  80  to  impose  toUs  on  the 
yet  uncompleted  bridge  under  con- 
struction on  1-78.  The  imposition  of 
tolls  on  this  new  bridge  would  only 
last  imtil  the  commission  is  able  to  re- 
cover the  funds  it  expends  on  this 
bridge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  provisions  have 
been  approved  by  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Penn 
DOT  and  U.S.  DOT.  This  legislation  is 
extremely  important  to  both  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  again,  I 
want  to  thank  Mr.  Howaho  and  Mr. 
Shuster  for  their  support. 

FKRSORAL  KXPLAltATIOIl 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  a  longstanding  previous  com- 
mitment I  had  to  address  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  I  was  not  able  to  cast 
my  vote  on  the  McCurdy  amendment 
to  H.R.  3129  (rollcall)  No.  298)  regard- 
ing the  granting  of  flexibility  to  the 
States  on  the  55-mile-per-hour  speed 
limit.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yes."  I  ask  uiumimous 
consent  that  my  statement  appear  in 
the  permanent  record  immediately  fol- 
lowing that  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traxlsr).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKinnfxirT  opperkd  by  mr.  di  lay 

Mr.  DkLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  f oUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  lAi.  DkLay:  Page 
231,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  following  new 
■ection: 
nc  n*.  PBoncnoN  or  parvAn  coNnucriNc 

RiCHTB 
SectkHi  13(c)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpcr- 
tatton  Act  of  1P64  is  amended  by  inaerting 


after  the  third  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Such  arrangements  may  not  re- 
strict or  limit  the  rights  of  the  recipient  of 
such  assistance  to  enter  into  a  contract  or 
other  arrangements  for  the  provision  of 
mass  transportation  services  by  private  enti- 
ties." 

Conform  the  table  of  contents  of  the  bill 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Delay  (dining  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  is  just  a  clarify- 
ing-language  amendment,  which  in  no 
way  attacks  the  intent  of  this  Con- 
gress on  section  13(c)  as  it  provides  for 
labor  protection  under  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act.  I  under- 
stand it  is  agreeable  to  both  side. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  conunittee.  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard]. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  merely  is  prohibiting  the  applica- 
tion of  this  section  in  order  to  prevent, 
specifically  prevent  privatization  of 
bus  service,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Delay.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  And  that  is  all  the 
amendment  does? 

Mr.  Delay.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  It  is  agreeable  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Delay.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  agreeable  to 
the  amendment  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DeLat]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNsifxirr  orrKaED  by  mr.  DomfELLY 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DoinfXLLT: 
Add  to  the  end  of  section  412  the  following 
new  provision: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is 
required  to  assist  and  coordinate  the  salvag- 
ing of  the  foundation  and  associated  struc- 
tures of  the  historic  Great  House  in  City 
Square,  Charlestown,  Massachusetts;  to 
store  the  salvaged  material  during  the  sup- 
pression and  reconstruction  of  the  inter- 
state at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts:  and  to 
assist  and  coordinate  the  Incorporation  of 
the  Oreat  House's  foundation  and  related 


structures  into  the  reconstruction  of  City 
Square  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONNELLY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  that  will 
help  preserve  a  vital  archeological  find 
in  the  Boston  area  that  dates  back  to 
the  early  years  of  the  17th  century, 
and  has  a  direct  connection  to  several 
of  the  key  events  in  America's  early 
political,  religious,  and  social  history. 

The  Great  House  was  built  in 
Charlestown,  MA,  in  1629  as  the  home 
of  John  Winthrop,  the  first  Governor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  In 
the  Great  House,  Governor  Winthrop 
met  with  the  Court  of  Assistants,  the 
first  formal  legislature  in  the  New 
World.  The  covenants  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  were  signed  in 
the  Great  House.  Tragically,  on  the 
day  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  on 
June  16.  1775.  the  Great  House  and 
the  surrounding  community  were 
burned  to  the  ground  by  the  British 
occupying  army.  The  archeological  re- 
mains of  the  Great  House  were  only 
recently  discovered  by  surveyors  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  construction  of  a 
tunnel  through  Charlestown's  City 
Square.  Construction  on  the  tunnel  is 
expected  to  begin  in  the  next  few 
months.  A  private  historic  preserva- 
tion organization,  the  Great  House 
Foundation,  Inc.,  has  devised  a  plan  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Boston  Landmarks 
Commission  to  salvage  and  preserve  as 
much  of  the  Great  House's  buried 
foundation  and  related  artifacts  as 
possible  without  seriously  disrupting 
or  increasing  the  costs  of  the  tunnel 
construction. 

I  offer  my  amendment  today  with 
my  Massax^husetts  colleague,  Mr. 
Atkins,  to  demonstrate  congressional 
support  for  the  salvaging  of  this  im- 
portant renmant  of  America's  early 
chapter  of  history.  My  amendment  is  a 
conmionsense  solution  that  directs  the 
agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  assist  the  Great 
House  Foundation  in  its  efforts  to  ex- 
cavate the  buried  remnants  of  the 
Great  House  and  to  rebuild  the  site 
upon  the  completion  of  the  traffic 
tuimel  as  a  historic  landmark  in  the 
newly  constructed  City  Square.  Let  me 
point  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  involves  absolutely  no 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
entire  cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

D  1430 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make  it 
very  clear,  and  we  know  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
to  circumvent  in  any  way  the  National 
Historical  Preservation  Act  or  section 
4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act;  am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  This  amendment 
does  not  violate  either  of  those  acts. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  those  circumstances,  we  certain- 
ly will  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  join  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Donneuy]  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment  to  protect  one 
of  the  most  important  historical  finds  in  New 
England. 

The  amendment  is  needed  to  avoid  a  colli- 
sion between  Boston's  economic  future  and 
the  city's  historic  past.  Later  this  fall,  constric- 
tion is  scheduled  to  begin  on  the  segment  of 
the  central  artery  that  goes  through  Charles- 
town. The  project  is  vital  to  relieving  some  of 
the  most  heavily  congested  traffic  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Unfortunately,  the  project's  design  calls  for 
it  to  be  routed  directly  through  the  archeologi- 
cal site  of  the  first  governmental  building  in 
New  England.  Gov.  John  Winthrop's  Great 
House,  bu'lt  in  1629,  was  the  original  seat  of 
government  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  and  the  cradle  of  democracy  in  the 
English  colonies  in  the  New  World. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  our  attention  by 
the  members  of  the  Great  House  Foundation, 
a  private,  nonprofit  research  and  educational 
foundation  committed  to  protecting  America's 
archeological  and  historical  heritage.  After 
careful  review  and  consideration,  they  have 
recommended  a  proposal  for  preserving  the 
site  and  the  historic  value  of  the  Great  House. 
That  recommerxJation  forms  the  tjasis  for  this 
amendment. 

The  amendment,  which  adds  no  new  costs 
to  the  bill,  directs  the  (Dommonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  preserve  this  outstanding  histor- 
ical rDonument.  The  State  would  be  required 
to  assist  in  salvaging  the  fourxiation  of  the 
Great  House,  storing  the  salvaged  materials 
during  highway  construction,  and  then  incor- 
porating the  Great  House  into  the  reconstnic- 
tion  of  C^ity  Square  in  Chariestown  atter  the 
highway  project  has  been  completed. 

Restoring  the  Great  House  on  its  existing 
site  will  permit  it  to  become  a  part  of  the  Free- 
dom Trail  through  the  Boston  historic  park.  It 
is  an  appropriate,  prudent  proposal  that  will 
preserve  this  historic  landmark  without  impos- 


ing any  undue  or  excessive  delays  in  the  high- 
way constructkx)  schedule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  buikl  the  future,  we 
don't  need  to  bulldoze  Vne  past  I  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  this  amendn>ent 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  DONWELLY]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    MONSON.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  The  work  done  by  the  committee 
and  the  leadership  in  particular  has 
been  outstanding.  Their  dedication  to 
improving  the  conditions  of  our  Na- 
tion's highways  Is  evident  in  this  bill.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  have  participated  in 
this  multiyear  reauthorization  of  the 
vital  Federal  Highway  Program.  I 
must,  however,  express  opposition  to 
section  107  of  this  bill  which  changes 
the  allocation  formula  for  4R  inter- 
state repair  fimds.  The  current  formula 
equitably  allocates  funds  based  on  the 
two  most  important  factors:  lane  miles 
and  vehicle  miles  traveled.  This  allows 
both  States  with  large  usage  and  those 
with  large  lane  miles  to  receive  ade- 
quate funding  to  maintain  essential 
highways. 

The  bill  we  are  debating  today  dra- 
matically changes  the  4R  formula. 
The  new  formula  removes  lane  miles 
from  consideration  and  replaces  it 
with  fuel— gas  and  diesel— usage.  This 
means  that  the  entire  allocation  is 
based  on  usage.  With  this  formula 
large  States  with  small  populations 
will  be  forced  to  maintain  enormous 
levels  of  highway  miles  with  a  greatly 
reduced  level  of  funding.  Many  States 
are  cut  by  this  change  by  50  percent  or 
more.  In  aU  28  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  receive  reduced  fimding. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
economies  of  the  large  Western  States 
that  the  interstate  system  be  ade- 
quately maintained  and  in  safe  condi- 
tions. Reducing  the  level  of  fimding  to 
these  States  will  make  it  nearly  impos- 
sible for  many  of  them  to  maintain 
the  highway  system  in  an  adequate 
manner.  The  Interstate  Highway 
System  is  a  national  system.  It  defeats 
the  purpose  to  treat  it  as  a  regional 
concern.  If  the  system  does  not  allow 
for  safe,  efficient  travel  throughout 
the  Nation  then  the  system  is  not 
achieving  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
the  Interstate  System.  Reducing  the 
funding  to  these  States  will  adversely 
effect  the  usefulness  of  the  of  the 
whole  system. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  findings  of  the  study  com- 
pleted pursuant  to  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1982  which  was  re- 
leased in  December  1983  by  the  Feder- 
al Highway  Administration.  That 
report  made  three  critical  findings: 


(T)he  principle  finding  is  that  dramatic 
improvement  over  the  current  formula  is 
not  likely  to  l>e  achieved. 

In  short,  no  compelling  case  could  be 
made  for  endorsing  any  specific  change  in 
the  current  formula  at  this  time." 

"Statewide  fuel  consumption  does  not  nec- 
essarily reflect  interstate  use.  Often  diesel 
bought  in  one  State  is  used  by  trucks  travel- 
ing through  another  State."  "Reporting  sys- 
tems are  not  uniform  among  States  (for  de- 
termining fuel  usage)"  and  "statewide  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  does  not  necessarily  re- 
flect Use,  condition  or  need." 

Secretary  Dole  stated  similar  con- 
cerns with  the  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel 
factors  in  a  letter  dated  September  10, 
1985.  It  is  clear  that  the  conditions 
have  not  changed  markedly  since  the 
release  of  the  1983  study  and  it  would 
be  unwise  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
formula  at  this  time.  The  current  for- 
mula is  equitable  and  should  be  re- 
tained. 

While  the  rest  of  the  biU  is  good  and 
necessary  and  should  be  passed,  I  am 
hopeful  that  before  this  important 
legislation  is  approved  by  the  Congress 
section  107  will  be  changed  so  the  cur- 
rent allocation  formula  can  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  Howard.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  section  107  of  this  legislation 
which  revises  the  formula  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  fimds  for  restoration,  re- 
surfacing, rehabilitating,  and  recon- 
structing the  Interstate  System.  My 
State  and  28  others  will  lose  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  funding  under  this 
change.  We  strongly  oppose  this  revi- 
sion. But.  I  recognize  that  the  votes 
are  not  favorable  in  the  House  to 
changing  this  provision.  However.  I 
also  note  that  the  Senate  bill  makes 
no  change  in  the  4R  formula.  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  understanding? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  gentleman  from  Utah  is 
correct.  The  bill  reported  from  the 
Senate  committee  does  not  change  the 
formula. 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  would  look  favorably  on 
the  Senate  approach  when  this  bill 
goes  to  conference? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  We  know  that  com- 
promise is  always  necessary  in  the  leg- 
islative process.  I  assiu-e  the  gentle- 
man we  will  look  at  his  concerns. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlD 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  that 
while  our  committee  strongly  support- 
ed the  formula  change,  we  recognize 
there  is  going  to  have  to  be  compro- 
mise with  the  other  body,  and  we  will 
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approach  this  issue  in  the  spirit  of 
compromise. 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  I  appreciate  very  much  their 
willingness  to  consider  this  important 
matter,  because  it  does  affect  so  many 
States  in  our  country  and  their  ability 
to  maintain  the  Interstate  Highway 
System. 

Mr.  OBEBJffTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
discuss  with  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation 
and  the  ranking  member  a  matter  in- 
volving the  study  required  in  section 
153  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Act, 
for  a  study  of  the  bridge  formula. 

I  Just  want  to  make  it  clear  that  as 
the  Transportation  Research  Board 
goes  forward  with  the  study  required 
under  this  legislation,  that  the  board 
will  consult  with  truck  manufacturers 
in  a  very  important  matter  that  our 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 
Oversight  has  had  under  review  for 
some  time,  and  that  is  the  location  of 
the  front  steering  axle. 

I  feel  it  is  very  important,  and  I 
hope  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  will  concur,  that  the  report 
should  address  whether  there  are  in- 
fluences restricting  vehicle  maneuver- 
ability, ride  quality  of  the  truck,  safe 
entry  and  exit  access  by  operators  and 
other  related  matters,  rideability.  and 
so  forth. 

Would  it  be  the  chairman's  view  that 
the  Transportation  Research  Board 
should  consult,  should  bring  those  fac- 
tors into  this  report,  so  that  they 
could  be  fully  evaluated  by  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Ui.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
listening  to  the  gentleman's  remarks 
and  the  notes  I  have  here  on  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks,  it  is  certainly  a  pos- 
sibility, what  the  gentleman  is  suggest- 
ing. I  suppose  I  could  almost  say  yes, 
but  it  is  surely  a  possibility. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

umoifxirrs  orratKO  bt  mr.  priu 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
several  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Pktsi:  Page 
233,  line  9,  strike  out  "architectural". 

Page  223.  line  10,  strike  out  "and"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ",  or  architectural". 

Page  148.  strike  out  line  20  and  all  that 
fidlovB  through  line  13  on  page  149. 


Redesignate  the  subsequent  sections  of 
title  I  accordingly.  Conform  the  table  of 
contents  accordingly. 

Page  34.  line  11,  strike  out  "architectural". 

Page  34.  line  12.  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  or  architectural". 

Mr.  PETRI  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  t>e  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Recoro.  and 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  would  simply  say  that 
these  are  simply  technical  amend- 
ments which  bring  the  bill  in  conform- 
ity, correcting  some  typographical 
errors.  I  understand  there  is  no  prob- 
lem with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  by  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
technical  amendments,  and  I  believe 
they  are  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  accept  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Petri]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENSMENT  OmaiED  BY  MR.  WAXMAN 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waxman:  Page 
240,  strike  line  8  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  3  on  page  241  and  insert: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into  any 
contract  with  the  Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District  to  fund  construction 
of  the  Minimum  Operable  Segment  1  until 
completion  of  a  supplemental  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  for  the  entire  Down- 
town Los  Angeles  to  the  San  Fernando 
Valley  Metro  Rail  Protect  and  until  such 
construction  is  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  WAXMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues.  I  have  a  very  unusual 
request  to  make.  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  funds  for  a 
metrorail  subway  system  that  is  90 
percent  within  my  district. 

I  come  to  you  as  a  former  supporter 
of  this  system,  because  I  know  that  a 
city  like  Los  Angeles,  with  all  the  con- 


gestion and  traffic  we  have,  needs 
something  other  than  relying  on  auto- 
mobiles to  get  us  around.  We  need  a 
rapid  transit  system. 

But  I  supported  this  subway  system 
until  one  day  an  explosion  took  place 
in  the  Fairfax  area  of  Los  Angeles. 
And  when  the  city  looked  at  the 
reason  for  that  explosion,  they  said 
there  was  a  methane  gas  pocket,  and 
when  the  methane  gas  got  to  a  certain 
level,  it  became  explosive. 

We  turned  to  the  metrorail  people 
and  said,  how  can  you  plan  a  tunnel 
through  a  methane  gas  area?  They 
came  back  and  said  they  thought  they 
could  do  it  safely. 

We  set  up  a  commission  to  look  at 
the  problems  in  one  part  of  the 
system.  We  looked  at  the  problems  in 
others.  There  are  some  experts  who 
say  do  not  worry.  A  lot  of  technicians 
will  say,  we  can  handle  it.  Some  of  the 
technical  people  have  said  to  us.  this 
whole  system  is  fraught  with  peril. 

Now  the  metrorail  system  in  Los  An- 
geles has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own. 
People  are  not  asking  is  it  safe.  They 
want  to  assume  it  is  safe  because  they 
want  to  get  started.  What  they  are 
asking  to  do  is  to  get  started  by  the 
end  of  this  year  on  the  first  segment, 
the  first  4  miles  of  the  subway.  They 
want  to  start  tunneling,  notwithstand- 
ing they  may  tunnel  into  an  earth- 
quake fault,  a  methane  gas  pocket,  an 
abandoned  oil  well,  and  kill  the  work- 
ers on  that  project.  They  want  to  get 
started. 

Why  do  they  want  to  get  started? 
They  want  to  get  started  so  that  they 
can  come  back  and  say,  "We  have  al- 
ready started.  Continue  to  put  money 
into  the  system." 

D  1440 

That  does  not  strike  me  as  a  respon- 
sible way  for  the  rapid  transit  people 
in  Los  Angeles  to  act  or  for  Members 
of  Congress  in  supporting  the  needed 
authorization  and  appropriation  for 
money  for  the  project. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  have 
UMTA  stop  moving  forward  with  this 
system.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  start 
a  system  when  we  do  not  know  where 
it  is  going;  they  have  not  even  com- 
pleted the  route.  They  have  not  done 
the  environmental  impact  statement 
on  the  rest  of  the  route.  They  are 
looking  at  several  options. 

We  insisted,  by  the  way,  in  the  ap- 
propriations bill  last  year  that  they 
avoid  that  area  where  there  was  the 
explosion.  So  now  they  are  avoiding 
that  area,  but  they  are  plaiuiing  to 
tuimel  through  areas  that  are  equally 
as  dangerous  as  that  area.  Three  of 
the  four  routes  they  are  looking  at 
would  tunnel  through  earthquake 
faults,  methane  gas  pockets,  and  so 
forth. 

Let  us  not  throw  a  billion  dollars 
into  this  thing  and  start  a  construe- 
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tion  that  will  then  take  on  even  more 
of  a  life  of  its  own  until  we  have  estab- 
lished that  they  have  done  all  the  en- 
vironmental studies,  that  the  whole 
thing  makes  sense  and  that  it  is  going 
to  be  economically  feasible. 

My  concerns  at  first  were  about  the 
safety  because  of  the  explosion.  Be- 
cause of  the  earthquake  faults  and  the 
methane  gas.  But  I  must  tell  you  I 
have  very  deep  misgivings  about  the 
whole  system  and  whether  they  ought 
to  go  forward  at  all  on  the  route  they 
have  selected  in  their  transportation 
patterns,  whether  they  are  going  to 
have  the  ridership  to  justify  it. 

I  want  to  point  out  this  system  they 
envision  is  the  most  expensive  subway 
system  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing 
that  has  been  built  that  is  as  expen- 
sive as  this  one  is  projected  to  be.  I 
also  want  to  point  out  there  has  never 
been  a  subway  system  in  as  dangerous 
an  area  as  they  would  have  us  tuimel 
if  they  can  get  these  funds  to  go  for- 
ward. 

We  have  appropriated  money  for  the 
first  segment;  they  can  continue  doing 
their  research  on  alternative  routes; 
they  can  continue  to  look  for  safer 
ways  and  safer  alternatives  to  what 
they  are  planning.  But  this  bill  would 
mandate  that  there  must  be  a  contract 
between  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Au- 
thority and  the  Los  Angeles  people, 
not  after  their  environmental  impact 
study  has  been  approved,  but  only 
after  it  is  filed.  Six  months  later,  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances  were, 
we  would  have  to  have  a  contract  al- 
ready signed.  This  bill  would  insist 
upon  it  and  demand  it  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Authority. 

I  think  this  is  premature  to  have  a 
contract  for  the  remaining  part  of  this 
subway  and  they  have  not  even  fig- 
ured out  where  they  are  going.  My 
message  to  the  Members  is:  Do  not 
spend  a  billion  dollars  digging  a  hole 
for  a  subway  system  where  we  do  not 
know  where  it  is  going,  we  do  not 
Icnow  if  it  is  going  to  make  any  sense 
when  it  is  completed,  and  we  may  end 
up  blowing  up  the  workers  and  the 
riders  in  the  subway  system. 

Many  of  my  friends,  good  friends,  in 
the  Los  Angeles  delegation  are  going 
to  come  here  and  oppose  this  amend- 
ment because  they  are  committed  to 
it;  we  have  a  difference  of  views.  But  I 
do  want  to  point  out  that  this  subway 
system,  except  for  that  first  segment, 
which  is  Congressman  Roybal's  dis- 
trict, is  90  percent  in  my  congressional 
district.  The  people  in  my  district  are 
telling  me:  "Do  not  do  it.  Do  not  start 
it."  They  do  not  have  confidence  in 
the  RTD  and  they  do  not  have  confi- 
dence in  this  metro  system  itself.  They 
do  not  want  to  have  the  communities 
and  neighborhoods  disrupted  and  they 
are  urging  me  to  urge  the  Members 
not  to  start  something  until  we  know 
it  makes  sense  to  go  forward  and 
finish. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Los  Angeles  is  the 
only  city  of  its  size  in  the  world  that 
does  not  have  a  rail  transit  system. 
Yet  this  city  has  a  demonstrated  need 
for  efficient  rail  transit. 

Los  Angeles,  has  an  urbanized  popu- 
lation of  9.4  million  and  is  the  second 
most  populous  urban  area  in  the  coim- 
try.  Population  projections  indicate 
that  it  will  increase  by  another  2  to  3.5 
million  people  by  the  year  2000.  So,  if 
you  take  the  city  of  Houston,  and  set 
it  on  top  of  what  we  ailready  have  in 
Los  Angeles,  you'd  have  an  idea  of 
what  the  Los  Angeles  area  is  going  to 
look  like  in  15  years.  And  a  large  pro- 
irartion  of  the  growing  population  is 
composed  of  elderly  people  and  minor- 
ity groups  who  are  generally  transit 
dependent. 

The  Wilshire  corridor,  where  the 
18.6  mile  metrorail  project  is  to  be 
constructed,  is  the  most  densely  devel- 
oped corridor  west  of  New  York  City 
in  the  United  States.  New  York  City 
has  over  200  miles  of  subway  to  service 
its  densely  developed  areas.  Los  Ange- 
les, however,  has  no  rail  transit.  And 
future  growth  in  the  corridor  wUl  in- 
crease densities  considerably.  The  15 
to  20  million  square  feet  of  commer- 
cial development  that  is  scheduled  for 
completion  by  1990  alone  will  bring  an 
additional  120.000  people  downtown 
everyday. 

This  concentration  of  population 
and  employment  has  produced  such 
severe  congestion  that  during  peak 
commuter  periods  traffic  on  freeways 
signed  at  55  miles  per  hour  travels  at 
15  to  26  miles  per  hour.  By  the  year 
2000  these  speeds  will  be  reduced  to 
between  5  to  10  miles  per  hour.  Three 
8-lane  highways  would  be  required  to 
handle  the  amount  of  travel  that  has 
been  projected. 

Phenomenal  increases  in  the  use  of 
public  transportation  over  the  last  10 
years  reflect  a  strong  demand  for  tran- 
sit service  and  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  people  to  use  public  transpor- 
tation. Annual  increases  of  between 
30.000  to  40.000  additional  daily  riders 
in  recent  years  have  resulted  in  a  total 
of  200,000  daily  transit  riders  in  the 
Wilshire  corridor  today. 

The  Los  Angeles  Metrorail  project 
provides  one  part  of  the  only  realistic 
so)ution  to  the  serious  transportation 
problems  in  this  corridor  and  the 
demand  that  exists  for  transit  service. 
Once  metrorail  is  constructed  100,000 
fewer  cars  will  be  required  on  the 
streets  of  the  Wilshire  corridor.  The 
rail  system  will  provide  275,000  rides  a 
day  with  a  means  of  transportation. 

The  Metrorail  project  has  consist- 
ently been  judged  by  the  administra- 
tion to  be  the  most  cost-effective  raU 
project    in    the    entire    Nation.    The 


project  meets  all  the  rigorous  trans- 
portation and  financial  standards  es- 
tablished by  administration  transit  ex- 
perts. In  terms  of  ridership,  local  fiscal 
commitment  and  private  sector  par- 
ticipation, the  Metrorail  is  superior  to 
every  other  project  in  the  coimtry. 

The  consistent  and  widespread  sup- 
port that  the  Los  Angeles  Metrorail 
has  received  over  the  years,  and 
throughout  the  continued  and  de- 
tailed scrutiny  that  it  has  undergone, 
cannot  and  should  not  be  ignored.  The 
Governor  of  California,  George  Deuk- 
mejian  (see  attached  telegram),  sup- 
ports the  project  and  remains  strong 
in  his  commitment  of  $400  million  in 
State  funds  for  it.  Senator  Cranston. 
Senator  Wilson,  Mayor  Tom  Bradley, 
and  most  of  us  in  our  very  diverse  con- 
gressional delegation  enthusiastically 
support  the  metrorail. 

And  the  people  in  the  area  showed 
their  support  by  voting  for  a  special 
one-half  cent  increase  in  the  county 
sales  tax,  a  portion  of  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  funding  a  rail  transit  system. 
Even  the  Reagan  administration  rec- 
ognizes the  merits  of  this  project.  On 
July  11  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation announced  that  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  to  sign  a  full  fimd- 
ing  contract  with  SCRTD  to  begin 
construction  of  this  first  segment  of 
metrorail. 

Can  we  ignore  the  support  of  so 
many  and  well-informed  groups  and 
individuals?  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  As  my 
colleagues  will  recall,  over  the  past  4 
years  or  so  I  have  been  coming  to  the 
floor  with  similar  amendments  to 
oppose  this  project.  Initially  I  was 
alone;  there  was  no  other  local  public 
official  who  supported  my  position. 
But  the  reason  that  I  opposed  it  was 
because  I  had  studied  the  route,  I  had 
taken  a  look  at  the  Department  of  In-« 
terlor  maps,  I  had  seen  the  under- 
groimd  oil  wells  and  methane  pockets, 
I  had  taken  a  look  at  the  studies  re- 
garding the  numbers  of  people  that 
were  going  to  be  riding  this  route  and 
determined  along  with  a  number  of  In- 
dependent exports  who  specialize  in 
this  field  that  this  project  simply 
should  not  be  built. 

D  1450 

Now,  initially  we  are  talking  about  a 
project  that  supposedly,  for  an  ISVi- 
mile  system,  was  going  to  cost  $1.1  bQ- 
lion.  Even  though  construction  has 
not  even  started,  over  the  past  few 
years  that  estimate  has  changed  radi- 
cally. Today  we  are  told  the  first  4 
miles  will  cost  $1.1  billion,  and  who 
luiows  what  the  balance  of  it  is  going 
to  cost,  because,  very  frankly,  nobody 
knows  where  the  system  is  going. 
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That  is  part  of  the  reason  why  the 
supporters  of  this  system  believe  they 
have  got  to  ramrod  this  thing 
through.  They  have  got  to  guarantee 
that  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars  v^e 
being  funneled  into  this  system  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  what  they  are 
going  to  actually  end  up  having  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  actually  going 
to  be  able  to  persuade  logical  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  to  make  deci- 
sions based  upon  Gramm-Rudman  in 
the  fiscal  reality  of  today  to  support 
it.  So  they  are  trying  to  jam  the  entire 
project  through,  forcing  approval  of 
environmental  impact  reports,  because 
they  do  not  even  have  any  idea  of 
where  it  is  going  to  go. 

There  has  been  some  discussion 
about  some  of  the  additional  costs 
that  would  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
safety  recommendations  of  the  special 
investigative  study  done  by  a  panel  of 
experts  which  was  put  together  not 
before  the  project  was  approved  by 
the  Congress  but  after  the  methane 
gas  explosion,  which  injured  22 
people.  The  question  was  asked  as  to 
what  the  cost  of  these  construction 
changes  was  going  to  be,  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  colloquy  that 
went  on  between  one  of  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  CouGHLiNl.  in  committee  and  the 
general  manager  of  the  RTD  who  was 
responding  to  a  question  about  what 
some  of  these  costs  may  be,  and  he 
said  this:  "The  total  estimated  cost  is 
not  more  than  $5  to  $6  million."  Now, 
we  are  talking  about  major  structural 
requirements. 

He  is  saying  that  it  is  only  going  to 
cost  $5  to  $6  million,  and  that  it  could 
be  less  than  that. 

I  continue  to  quote:  "The  difficulty 
is  we  don't  know  exactly  what  the  cost 
of  some  of  the  construction  ones  are 
until  we  get  into  it." 

In  response  to  that.  I  talked  with 
one  of  the  experts  who  served  on  the 
panel  because  that  seemed  like  an  ex- 
tn^ely  low  level  of  expenditure  given 
the  enormous  challenge  since  they 
were  going  to  go  from  a  plastic  liner  to 
perhaps  a  steel  liner  to  try  to  prevent 
any  penetration  of  gas  while  the  tun- 
neling and  subsequent  operation  of 
the  subway  was  talcing  place 

And  he  said  this:  "While  we  were 
prohibited  by  mandate  from  discussing 
any  questions  of  subway  cost  *  *  *."— 
they  did  not  have  the  courage  to  let 
the  discussion  of  the  actual  costs  go  on 
In  this  committee  because  they  knew 
they  would  be  prohibitive;  now.  they 
go  on  to  say.  and  I  quote: 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  the  issue  of 
expense  a  number  of  times  because  of  the 
recosniUon  by  individual  committee  mem- 
bers that  our  recommendations  as  well  as 
those  of  the  in  house  committee  would  have 
a  substantial  impact  on  the  overall  cost  of 
the  project.  If  they  were  Implemented  In  the 
aerioua  way  we  contemplated. 

It  is  therefore  with  some  sense  of  siuprise 
and  chagrin  that  I  have  been  Informed  that 


John  Dyer,  general  manager  of  the  SCRTD, 
testified  before  your  committee  that  com- 
plete implementation  of  all  recommenda- 
tions would  not  exceed  $6  million. 

That  figure  Indicates  that  either  the 
SCRTD  does  not  take  seriously  our  findings 
or  that  they  have  no  Intention  of  Imple- 
menting these  findings  In  the  manner  con- 
templated. The  committee  findings  Include 
several  items  which  could  affect  the  entire 
project. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  President 
has  consistently  opposed  this  project 
and  recently  was  quoted  on  the  air 
saying  this: 

Let's  face  it.  there's  a  ton  of  fat  In  this 
trillion  dollar  government.  I'm  talking  about 
government  spending  over  $2  billion  for  a 
Los  Angeles  transit  system,  about  as  much 
as  government  collects  In  revenues  from  all 
the  individual  income  taxpayers  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi  alone. 

As  far  as  the  route  itself  is  con- 
cerned, not  only  is  there  not  agree- 
ment on  where  they  are  headed,  but  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  recently,  on 
May  21,  they  talked  about  what  kind 
of  a  route  might  go  from  one  end  of 
this  4-mile  system  to  the  other,  and 
the  Times  heads  a  statement  in  the 
newspaper:  "Favored  Metro  Rail  path 
most  attacked." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traxler).  The  time  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  California  [Ms.  Fiedler]  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Waxhan,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Fiedler  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  points,  there  Is  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  loiow  where  they  are 
going,  and  they  do  not  really  know 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  if  they  do  not 
know  where  they  are  going  because 
th:y  are  talking  at>out  its  being  possi- 
bly imderground  for  part  of  the  way 
and  possibly  above  grovind  for  part  of 
the  way.  and  they  will  find  out  when 
they  get  there. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  have  al- 
ready begun  to  waste  some  of  our  tax- 
payers' money  on  this  project.  I  refer- 
ence anoiht  article  in  the  jjOs  Ange- 
les Times  th  s  week  about  the  metro- 
rail  system.  Now.  remember,  this 
project  has  not  been  finally  funded 
and  an  agreement  has  not  been  made. 
They  are  talking  about  spending  a 
half  million  dollars  alone  on  art  work 
for  the  subway  system.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  they  cannot  figure  out  what 
the  cost  is  going  to  be  for  the  actual 
construction  and  safety  requirements 
that  have  been  suggested  by  the  spe- 
cial technical  committee  but  they  can 
spend  their  time  figuring  out  how  to 
waste  a  half  million  dollars  on  art 
work,  they  are  really  running  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  it  would  be  very 
unwise  of  this  House  to  approve  this 
system  today  without  adopting  the 
Waxman  amendment,  which,  I  believe, 
will  provide  the  necessary  protections 


for  future  approval  if  the  House 
should  deem  it  necessary. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlD 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

The  gentlewoman  does  speak  cor- 
rectly when  she  indicates  that  she 
alone  opposed  this  Metrorail  system 
several  years  ago  and  the  rest  of  us 
supported  it.  I  am  pleased  now  that 
she  is  supporting  my  amendment,  and 
perhaps  she  is  pleased  that  I  have 
come  to  agree  with  her. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  We  are  in  agreement 
that  there  are  serious  questions  about 
this  whole  system,  enough  so  that  we 
ought  not  to  go  forward. 

We  had  a  technical  committee  look 
at  the  first  4.4  miles.  They  are  ready 
to  start  digging  for  that  first  4.4  miles. 
The  technical  committee  talked  about 
abandoned  oil  wells.  There  used  to  be 
a  lot  of  oil  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
They  had  a  lot  of  oil  wells,  and  the  oil 
was  pumped  out.  They  asked  what 
would  happen  if  they  would  hit  an  oil 
well.  Well,  there  would  lie  a  potential 
explosion. 

So  they  said,  "Well,  they  have  got  to 
get  some  sensing  devices." 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sensing 
device  that  will  alert  them  until  they 
hit  one  of  those  abandoned  oil  wells. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  feel  their 
way  through,  put  bells  and  whistles  on 
all  the  equipment  and  hope  that  they 
are  lucky. 

It  is  a  tenet  of  my  liberal  faith  to  be 
for  rapid  transit,  and  I  speak  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues  who  heard  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  An- 
derson] talk  about  why  Los  Angeles 
needs  rapid  transit. 

We  need  something  desperately.  We 
have  congestion,  we  have  too  much 
traffic  and  we  have  too  much  pollu- 
tion from  automobiles,  but  because  we 
want  something  does  not  mean  that 
this  is  what  we  ought  to  vote  for  and 
ram  through  when  it  does  not  make 
sense.  We  have  got  to  reevaluate  it 
even  though  the  RTD  people  are  not 
willing  to  step  back  and  reevaluate 
their  own  mistakes. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  have  been  times 
when  we  have  voted  for  things  that 
did  not  turn  out  to  be  what  the  most 
optimistic  supporters  indicated  they 
should  be.  We  should  not  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  other  cities. 

New  York  City  is  just  completing  a 
$1  billion  subway  turmel  that  has  a 
leaking  roof  and  no  connection  points 
to  the  subway  system.  Pittsburgh  suf- 
fered through  many  years  of  embar- 
rassment with  a  multimillion  dollar 
bridge  that  went  nowhere. 

We  do  not  need  a  tunnel  in  Los  An- 
geles that  is  going  to  explode  and  is 
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going  to  cost  more  money  than  we  can 
afford. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia [Ms.  Fiedler]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Fiedler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  a  couple  of 
the  arguments  that  were  made  earlier 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Anderson].  He  talked  about  this  city 
being  the  largest  city  in  the  entire 
world  without  a  rapid  mass  transit 
system. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
projections  for  this  particular 
project— and  remember  those  projec- 
tions indicated  that  they  were  going  to 
go  along  a  specific  I8V^-mile  route,  and 
we  do  not  have  that  18V4-mile  route 
any  longer— you  will  see  that  they 
expect  to  have  a  ridership  25  percent 
higher  than  New  York  City.  Now. 
right  now  in  New  York  they  have 
about  50  percent  of  the  population 
using  public  transportation.  In  Los  An- 
geles they  expect  to  have  now  2V4  per- 
cent of  the  population  using  public 
transit  and  an  increase  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  as  a  result  of  this  subway 
system.  So  they  are  not  going  to  take 
masses  of  people  off  the  road,  even  if 
every  single  person  they  project  rides 
on  the  system,  so  I  believe  that  the  es- 
timates are  grossly  inaccurate. 

As  far  as  the  support  of  the  Gover- 
nor is  concerned,  we  received  in  our 
office  just  today  a  letter  from  the 
Governor  talking  about  this  bill,  and  it 
listed  about  4  provisions  of  this  bill 
that  the  Governor  thought  were  im- 
portant. However,  there  was  no  men- 
tion whatsoever  of  the  subway  in  this 
particular  memorandum  which  just 
came  in  today  dealing  with  this  par- 
ticular bill,  which  I  think  shows  that 
there  Is  not  the  kind  of  enthusiastic 
support  from  the  State  leadership 
that  they  are  trying  to  project. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentlewoman  if  she  believes  that  be- 
cause the  Governor  did  not  have  the 
subject  mentioned  in  that  interoffice 
memorandum,  he  is  no  longer  support- 
ing the  system? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  No;  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  is  no  longer  supporting  it, 
but  I  do  recall  that  there  was  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Daily  News  which  indicated 
that  he  did  have  some  questions  about 
the  economic  aspects  of  it. 

D  1500 

I  know  from  the  begiimlng  he  has 
not  been  overly  enthusiastic  because 
of  the  economic  implications.  I  am  not 


trying  to  speak  for  him.  I  am  simply 
mentioning  the  fact  in  a  memorandum 
sent  to  us  today  on  this  particular  bUl 
that  they  do  not  deem  the  Metrorail 
system  to  be  sufficiently  important  to 
them  from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Was  this 
a  memorandum  that  he  distributed? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  No;  this  was  sent  by 
Karen  Spencer.  Her  father  is  one  of 
the  lobbyists  on  the  Metrorail,  so  it 
was  rather  unusual  that  it  was  not 
mentioned,  given  the  amount  cf  ef- 
forts that  her  family  had  put  into  it, 
but  she  is  representing  the  administra- 
tion's concern  at  the  gubernatorial 
level  and  it  was  not  mentioned  in  this 
memo. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlelady  yield? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlelady  earlier  asked  me  to  yield 
about  the  Governor's  office.  The  Gov- 
ernor's office  today,  contacted  us  and 
reassured  us  that  they  fully  support 
this  project.  That  is  just  today  from 
the  Governor's  office. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Well,  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  received  that  communica- 
tion from  the  Governor's  office,  be- 
cause I,  too,  had  communication  with 
an  important  office,  that  of  the  OMB 
and  spoke  to  the  director.  Mr.  Miller, 
on  the  issue,  and  they  continue  to 
strongly  oppose  it,  as  the  administra- 
tion has  consistently,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  pushed  by 
the  House  committees  to  come  to  an 
agreement  based  upon  the  legislative 
effort  of  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Waxman,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Fiedler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  WiU  the  gentlewom- 
an yield? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  that  while  my 
Democratic  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Anderson]  ap- 
peals to  the  position  of  Republican 
Governor  Deukmejian,  I  will  appeal 
on  the  basis  of  the  statement  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when 
he  singled  this  program  out  as  one  of 
the  biggest  wastes  of  money  that  he 
could  imagine,  and  in  one  of  his  radio 
addresses  condemned  the  whole  idea 
of  the  L.A.  Metrorail  system. 

Look,  many  people  supported  this 
thing,  as  did  I.  and  locked  themselves 
into  it,  and  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  reevaluate  it. 

I  would  be  here  supporting  it.  except 
for  the  fact  that  through  a  real  explo- 
sion I  started  to  pay  attention  to  the 
matter  to  look  at  some  of  the  details 
and  the  more  I  looked  at  some  of 


these  details,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  you  cannot  write  a  blank  check 
for  the  RTD  people  in  Los  Angeles 
and  tell  them  to  go  forward,  here  is  $1 
billion,  add  some  more  to  it,  get  start- 
ed. I  think  that  is  a  naive  way  for  us  to 
proceed. 

I  have  lost  confidence  in  this  and  I 
urge  you  If  you  have  any  doubts  to 
hold  back  on  funding  this  thing  until 
we  find  out  and  we  can  decide  whether 
the  whole  thing  makes  sense  for  us  to 
fimd  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
not  really  clear  whether  the  memo  the 
gentlewoman  mentioned  is  from  the 
Governor  or  is  an  internal  memo  of 
the  office  and  is  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  Governor's  staff.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentlewoman  could  clarify  that. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  No;  I  said  very  specif- 
ically that  it  was  a  memo  from  Karen 
Spencer  to  the  California  delegation. 

Mr.  DIXON.  To  the  gentlewoman's 
knowledge,  does  she  know  if  the  Gov- 
ernor has  a  position  on  this  matter? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Well,  I  would  not 
imagine  that  his  staff  would  be  taking 
a  position  on  specific  issues;  without 
his  authority.  I  do  not  know  if  he  is 
aware  of  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  further? 

Miss.  FIEDLER.  Not  at  this 
moment,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  gentlewoman  does 
not  know  whether  the  Governor  has  a 
position  on  this  or  not? 

Miss.  FIEDLER.  No;  I  do  understand 
that  the  Governor  does  have  a  posi- 
tion in  support  of  the  project,  but  the 
point  that  I  was  making,  is  not  that  he 
did  not  support  it,  the  point  I  was 
making  was  that  he  did  not  deem  it 
sufficiently  important,  nor  did  his 
staff  deem  it  sufficiently  important,  to 
mention  it  as  one  or  four  important 
areas  in  this  bill  to  support. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  assure 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  no  one 
wants  to  force  this  project  through.  I 
have  heard  that  statement  made  sev- 
eral times.  No  one  wants  to  force  this 
project  through  because  we  want  the 
project  to  continue  because  of  the 
great  need  we  find  in  Los  Angeles  and 
the  surrounding  areas. 

We  also  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
no  one  wants  to  proceed  with  a  project 
that  is  not  safe.  That  is  as  clear  as  it 
possibly  can  be. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  Just  yes- 
terday a  letter  was  received  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  and  others  that  says  in  part: 
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Certainly  the  studies  conducted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  March  1985,  explosion  and 
fire  in  the  Wilshire-Fairfax  area  provide 
new  information  pertinent  to  the  project. 
While  this  Information  prompted  our  care- 
ful review  or  reevaluation  of  the  environ- 
mental record,  it  is  not  so  significant  that 
would  find  it  necessary  to  involve  the  more 
formal  procedures  associated  with  the  filing 
of  a  stipplemental  EIS. 

Now.  let  us  say  that  is  not  correct. 
Let  us  go  along  with  the  request  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxuan]  is  making,  but  there  is  no 
need  to  go  to  the  point  where  we 
delete  all  the  funds  for  this  project. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
moneys  that  are  now  available  for  the 
construction  of  MOS-1  are  moneys 
that  will  be  spent  for  a  project  that  is 
all  in  my  district,  not  in  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  or  anyone  else's  district.  All 
of  that  is  in  the  district  that  I  repre- 
sent. 

Now.  if  after  that  is  done  they  do 
not  want  it  to  go  west.  I  will  support 
that  contention.  I  will  present  to  this 
House  later  on  an  amendment  that 
will  definitely,  if  it  does  pass,  make  it 
possible  for  a  survey  to  be  made  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  it  is  practical 
to  extend  this  program  to  the  east.  In 
the  eastern  secticn  of  the  city,  we  find 
a  tremendous  population  that  is  un- 
served by  mass  transportation  or  any 
transportation  at  all  practically,  a 
group  of  people  who  come  into  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  almost  on  a  daily 
basis,  who  drive  from  40  to  50  miles  a 
day,  that  would  need  something  like 
this.  That  I  will  do,  but  to  strike  out 
these  funds  I  believe  is  irresponsible. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  first  segment  is  4.4  miles.  The 
whole  system  is  supposed  to  be  18 
miles.  After  the  first  4.4  miles,  which 
is  in  the  district  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roybal].  the 
present  plan  is  to  have  it  all  go 
through  my  district  for  the  remainder. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Rotbal]  indicated  that  he  is 
going  to  offer  aui  amendment  in  a  few 
minutes,  after  this  one  is  disposed  of. 
that  would  have  them  do  a  feasibility 
study  by  going  east.  Now.  I  am  going 
to  support  that  amendment,  because 
one  of  the  reasons  we  need  rapid  tran- 
sit in  Los  Angeles  is  to  get  some  of  the 
people  from  the  minority  communities 
to  work;  but  this  whole  system  is  not 
going  through  some  of  the  communi- 
ties that  need  the  transportation  the 
most. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  makes 
sense  or  not,  but  we  ought  to  look  at 
it 

The  point  I  would  make  is  this.  We 
may  not  have  anything  more  than  a 
4.4-mile  subway  system,  at  the  cost  of 


millions  of  dollars,  and  someone  will 
pull  to  the  east  and  someone  else  wlU 
pull  to  the  west  and  we  may  decide  to 
do  nothing.  Well,  that  is  a  tremendous 
waste  of  money  to  do  that  without 
knowing  where  the  rest  of  it  is  going. 
If  we  decide  to  go  east,  that  will  be  the 
decision.  Then  we  will  go  with  the 
money  and  then  fimd  the  whole 
system. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  The  gentleman  is 
drawing  a  conclusion  that  is  not  based 
on  fact  and  is  not  based  on  study.  The 
gentleman  is  asking  for  a  study  to  the 
west  and  then  deleting  the  money,  re- 
gardless of  which  way  that  study  goes. 

Now,  if  that  money  is  kept  in  place 
and  a  study  is  made,  then  whatever  de- 
cision is  made  would  be  made  on  fact, 
not  on  fantasy.  What  I  hear  today  are 
just  merely  opinions  of  individuals 
who  have  been  against  this  project,  no 
matter  how  good  it  was. 

We  need  that  project,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxuan]  in  Los  Angeles.  The  gentle- 
man himself  said  that  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  needs  transportation.  Let  us 
give  it  a  chance.  Let  us  leave  the 
money  in  there  and  let  us  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  the  survey  the  gentle- 
man wants  and  have  it  done  and  then 
reach  a  conclusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Waxman,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roybal 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  need  a  rapid  transit  system 
in  Los  Angeles.  I  once  supported  this 
system  until  I  saw  that  there  are  so 
many  problems  inherent  in  terms  of 
safety,  feasibility,  and  whether  it 
makes  financial  sense  to  go  forward 
with  it. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  That  is  on  the  gentle- 
man's side  of  the  town. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  But  let  us  not  spend 
money  on  something  until  we  Icnow 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  whole 
system  there.  The  gentleman  would 
have  us  go  to  the  east.  It  may  make 
sense,  it  may  not.  The  RTD  people 
want  it  to  go  to  the  west. 

Do  we  want  to  dig  a  hole  and  spend 
a  billion  dollars  doing  it,  while  we  in 
Los  Angeles  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  a  rapid  transit  system  or 
not  and  decide  whether  it  is  going  to 
go  east  or  west?  It  seems  to  me  we 
should  wait  until  we  decide  that  and 
then  spend  the  money  on  the  system. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  yield  at  this  moment,  because  I 
think  this  deserves  a  response. 


What  the  gentleman  is  saying  again, 
sticking  to  his  original  premise,  that 
what  the  gentleman  wants  is  to  delete 
the  funds  and  then  make  a  decision. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  pru- 
dent and  the  smart  thing  to  do  is  to 
leave  the  money  in  there,  conduct 
those  plans  and  studies  and  then  make 
a  recommendation  and  a  finding  based 
on  those  studies.  I  think  that  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Ms.  Fiedler,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rotbal 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  read  initially  a  letter  which 
had  been  sent  to  my  colleague  and 
myself  regarding  the  environmental 
impact  study  and  said  that  there  was 
not  much  relevance,  given  what  was 
stated;  but  the  truth  is  that  from  the 
time  the  explosion  took  place.  Con- 
gressman Waxman  held  hearings  re- 
garding it.  The  concern  was  so  great 
that  they  went  from  a  fixed  18.6-mile 
route  to  a  4.4-mile  route  and  they  do 
not  know  where  the  balance  of  it  is 
going,  so  the  concern  was  rather  great. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  right  to  ask  for  a 
study.  The  east  Los  Angeles  area  as 
well  as  other  areas  of  the  city  have  a 
very  high  level  of  need.  In  fact.  I  be- 
lieve a  need  which  is  well  in  excess  of 
the  Wilshire  quarter  and  ought  to  be 
first  or  second,  rather  than  last,  which 
is  what  is  going  to  happen  when  this 
money  has  funneled  down  Wilshire 
Boulevard.  It  is  not  going  to  end  up  in 
east  LA  or  in  the  south-central  part 
where  there  is  the  largest  group  of 
population  that  needs  transit  the 
most. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentlewoman  the 
thing  to  do  is  not  to  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water,  but  let  it 
live  and  breathe.  Let  us  find  out 
whether  it  has  a  future. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  route  to 
the  east  side  is  feasible,  I  really  do  not. 
It  may  not  be.  Let  us  get  a  study  and 
base  our  conclusion  on  that  study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Roybal  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 
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Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
for  a  final  closing  comment,  you  will 
find  I  believe  as  you  investigate  the 
possibility  of  a  route  into  east  Los  An- 
geles that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
above-ground  lines  in  place  and  that 
for  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money,  comparatively,  and  I  have 
been  told  the  estimates  are  about  $8 
million  a  mile,  that  it  is  feasible  to 
take  a  route  of  that  kind.  To  drain 
very  important  public  transit  re- 
sources on  a  $300-million-a-mile 
system  is  going  to  take  away  the  re- 
sources that  could  reach  a  broad  seg- 
ment of  the  community,  instead  of 
fuimeling  it  into  a  very  narrow  seg- 
ment with  a  very  tiny  population  to  be 
served.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  op- 
posed this  project,  and  also  would 
expect  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roybal]  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  my  friend  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  real- 
ize that  there  Is  no  possibility  whatso- 
ever that  this  could  only  become  a  4.4- 
mile  system.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Ls 
that  there  are  tremendous  packages 
along  the  New  Century  Freeway  and 
other  areas  where  light  rail  is  being  in- 
stalled and  it  is  an  integral  part  of  this 
whole  overall  package.  So  some  who 
fear  that  it  might  become  only  a  4.4- 
mile  system,  I  believe  are  wrong  be- 
cause of  local  funding  which  has  con- 
tinued to  proceed. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
again  in  conclusion,  my  position  is  not 
set  in  concrete.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
only  way  to  go  is  east.  What  I  say  is 
that  a  study  should  be  made  that 
would  include  the  study  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Waxman] 
wants  and  that  a  determination  be 
made  on  those  studies. 

It  could  well  be  that  the  study  will 
indicate  that  it  is  feasible  to  go  both 
ways,  but  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  an 
engineer  and  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
this  field  at  all:  however,  there  are 
people  who  are  experts  who  can  con- 
duct these  studies.  We  in  the  Congress 
who  are  not  experts  I  think  can  go 
along  with  those  experts  who  make 
these  recommendations. 

What  I  am  asking  today  is  that  we 
Just  do  not  throw  out  the  entire 
project  simply  because  we  have  some 
misconceived  idea  that  it  is  no  good 
and  that  it  cannot  go  any  place,  but 
let  us  do  it  right,  let  us  do  what  we  can 
to  accommodate  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Waxman],  as  far  as  his 
study  is  concerned. 

Let  us  do  the  same  thing  so  far  as 
my  recommendations  and  let  us  come 
up  with  a  recommendation,  but  let  us 


not  delete  the  money  that  is  being  de- 
leted by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
want  the  Members  to  know  that  this 
amendment  provides  for  environmen- 
tal impact  studies  to  go  on.  We  would 
have  funds  still  available  for  them  to 
do  these  other  activities,  to  see  where 
they  want  to  go.  We  are  not  deleting 
the  funds  for  that.  We  are  deleting 
funds  for  them  to  stari  until  we  know 
where  it  is  going. 

I  appreciate  the  genuine  differences 
that  I  have  with  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  gentleman  Ls  doing  is  deleting  all 
the  funds  for  my  district. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  And  the  rest  of  the 
program  as  well. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  No,  only  my  district. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  No.  all  of  it.  The 
gentleman  has  already  admitted,  this 
is  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

D  1515 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  certainly  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment,  primarily  be- 
cause the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Hensy  Waxman.  and  I  have  joined 
a  long  time  ago  in  political  alliances, 
and  in  a  close  friendship.  I  served  with 
him  not  only  in  the  Congress  but  in 
the  State  legislature. 

But  Henry  Waxman  is  wrong  on  this 
issue,  and  he  is  wrong  on  this  issue  be- 
cause he  keeps  repeating  the  same 
thing  to  himself,  "It  is  unsafe,"  and  he 
refuses  to  acknowledge  any  expertise 
in  this  matter  that  says  that  it  is  safe. 
That  is  the  reason  that  he  is  wrong. 

Let  me  review  what  happened  last 
year.  Some  statements  have  been 
made  here  on  the  floor  that  we  do  not 
know  where  it  is  going.  We  know 
where  it  is  going.  It  is  going  from 
downtown  Los  Angeles  to  the  valley. 
But  there  is  a  gap  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  is  called  MOS-2.  That  gap 
was  brought  about  by  an  agreement 
between  Jt;Li.««  Dixon  and  Henry 
Waxman.  What  did  we  do?  We  acted 
reasonably.  Despite  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  expert  testimony  that  it 
was  reasonably  safe— reasonably  safe— 
to  driU  through  the  high-potential 
area,  we  said,  "Henry  Waxman,  you 
have  a  point.  We'll  take  it  out  of  that 
area,"  and  we  are  now  investigating 
three  or  four  alternatives. 

We  said,  "We'll  go  one  further, 
Henry  Waxman.  We'll  appoint  an- 
other technical  committee.  After  the 
State  OSHA  looked  at  this,  after  RTD 
experts  have  looked  at  it,  we'll  go  you 
one  better.  We'll  appoint  a  technical 
committee." 


We  said.  "We'U  do  better  than  that. 
This  will  be  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  transportation  chairman  of  the 
city  coimcil.  We'll  allow  you  two  ex- 
perts. Name  your  two  experts." 

Henry  Waxman  named  them.  Yes, 
they  came  back  with  some  recommen- 
dations. 12  in  nature.  About  seven  of 
those  had  already  been  addressed,  but 
it  is  always  best  to  dot  the  "i"  and 
cross  the  "t"  twice.  The  city  council 
took  a  look  at  the  recommendation. 

What  was  the  recommendation?  The 
recommendation  was,  "Follow  these 
safety  guidelines,  and  it's  safe  to 
build." 

So  the  State  of  California  has  looked 
at  it,  RTD  has  looked  at  it,  a  number 
of  people  have  looked  at  it. 

What  did  Mr.  Waxman  do  next? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman after  I  make  my  entire  state- 
ment. I  will  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
and  I  will  yield  to  him  at  that  point. 

What  did  Mr.  Waxman  do  next?  As 
Mr.  Roybal  says,  he  wrote  and  talked 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Agency.  On  August  5,  once  again  he 
received  a  letter.  Let  me  read  part  of 
it: 

In  our  reevaluation  we  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  consider  the  expert  opinions  of  two  in- 
dependent panels  who  examined  the  safety 
aspects  of  this  project.  As  you  know- 
Meaning  Mr.  Waxman— 
these  reviews  involve  both  the  areas  of  con- 
cern which  you  noted  in  your  letter  and 
your  earlier  comments  on  the  environmen- 
tal documents.  It  is  accurate  to  say  that 
both  panels  found  ways  to  improve  the 
project  but  that  they  felt  the  project  could 
be  constructed  and  operated  safely  if  the 
recommended  precautionary  measures  were 
followed. 

Now  what  does  Mr.  Waxman  say  in 
his  "Dear  Colleague"?  He  says  that 
there  are  uncharted,  abandoned  oil 
wells.  I  assume  that  he  is  referring  to 
MOS-1. 

There  are  no  uncharted  abandoned 
oil  wells  in  Mr.  Roybal's  district  as  it 
relates  to  the  course  of  MOS-1.  There 
is  not  one  demographic  map  that 
shows  any  of  them  in  that  spot.  Even 
if  there  were 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  explained  to  the  gen- 
tleman when  I  would  yield.  Then  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him.  I  am  going  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  additional 
time,  and  at  that  point  in  time  I  will 
yield  to  him. 

Even  if  there  were  abandoned  oU 
wells  that  we  are  unaware  of  that  are 
not  on  any  maps,  we  now  have  the 
technology  to  discover  them  before  we 
get  to  them. 

He  talks  about  methane  gas. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Traxler).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
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from  California  [Mr.  Dixoh]  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dreier  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Dixon  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  He  relates  his  con- 
cern—and a  justifiable  one— for  an  ex- 
plosion that  occurred  in  his  district, 
and  there  was  an  explosion  at  a  Ross 
Dress  for  Less  store.  But  I  submit  that 
the  explosion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  building  of  a  subway.  The  explo- 
sion did  have  something  to  do  with 
methane  gas.  In  the  foundation  of 
that  building  was  a  gas  leak.  It  ex- 
ploded because  there  was  no  ventila- 
tion to  allow  the  pressure  to  be  re- 
moved. It  was  a  lack  of  knowledge  that 
the  gas  was  leaking  and  there  was  no 
ventilation  to  allow  it  to  escape. 

It  is  like  seeing  a  major  accident  at 
an  intersection  and  saying  that  the 
intersection  is  unsafe.  That  explosion 
had  nothing  to  do  with  technology 
that  is  available  to  timnel. 

The  city  council  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
in  particular  the  same  area  that  Mr. 
Waxhah  represents,  the  city  council- 
man who  represents  that  area  sup- 
ports this.  I  dare  say  a  large  number 
of  the  California  delegation  support  it, 
the  State  legislature  supports  it,  the 
mayor  supports  it,  and  the  Governor 
supports  it. 

We  have  bent  over  three  times  to 
give  Mr.  Waxman  every  consideration 
on  the  safety  issue,  but  Mr.  Waxman 
does  not  want  to  believe  any  expert 
except  his  own.  That  is  his  right,  but 
certainly  we  should  move  forward  on 
this  project. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  confirm 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  friends  for 
many  years,  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
continue  to  be  for  many  years  more. 
We  have  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  question,  which  grieves  me,  be- 
cause we  have  so  few  differences  of 
opinion  in  most  of  the  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities before  the  Congress  and  back 
home  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  report  of  the  technical  people 
who  looked  at  this  thing  said.  "This  is 
a  dangerous  project,  but  we  think  that 
we  can  minimize  the  danger."  and 
they  gave  12  recommendations  for  the 
first  segment  to  minimize  the  danger. 
That  minimization  is  based  on  bells 
and  whistles  with  the  expectation  that 
people  will  be  alerted  to  a  likely  explo- 
sion, hopefully  before  it  takes  place. 

There  is  a  fellow  named  Wagner, 
who  was  not  one  of  my  appointees  to 
this  technical  committee,  who  talked 
^X)ut  the  place  being  filled  with  aban- 
doned oil  wells,  oil  gas  fields.  And  he 
said.  "If  you  hit  that  metal  pipe  with 


your  boring  equipment,  I'll  guarantee 
you'll  have  a  big  fire  down  there." 

I  have  seen  gas  pipes  struck  by  con- 
struction equipment  a  number  of 
times,  and  it  starts  right  off.  It  is  a 
point  of  considerable  concern  to  me. 

These  people  expressed  their  con- 
cern. We  were  told  a  year  ago  by  Mr. 
Dixon.  "This  is  the  most  studied 
project  ever  in  terms  of  safety."  and 
then  we  had  a  technical  committee 
come  up  with  12  major  recommenda- 
tions to  minimize  the  dangers  that 
those  people  that  had  studied  it  never 
saw  before. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  technical 
committee  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Unfortunately  it  has 
not  yet  been  printed.  But  he  talked 
about  the  tragic  Challenger  flight  and 
compared  this  subway  system  to  that. 

We  think  in  terms  of  progress,  send- 
ing people  into  space,  tunneling 
through  the  Earth  for  mass  transit 
systems.  But  let  us  also  think  about 
the  potential  risks,  and  let  us  minimize 
those  risks  and  minimize  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  wastefully  by  making 
sure  that  the  project  is  sound. 

That  is  all  that  I  ask.  that  we  make 
sure  that  this  is  sound  in  all  ways 
before  we  start  throwing  money  into 
it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  follow 
up  on  a  remark  that  the  gentleman 
made  a  while  ago  about  abandoned  oil 
well  casings  amd  MOS-1.  I  wanted  to 
expand  on  it  a  little  bit. 

It  is  my  understainding  that  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  any  abandoned 
oil  well  casings  to  be  encountered  in 
the  MOS-1  portion  of  the  Metrorail 
project.  This  conclusion  results  from  a 
review  of  all  available  records,  includ- 
ing photographs  of  the  affected  area 
from  earliest  times  available. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlemar;  from  California 
[Mr.  Dixon]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dixon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Nonetheless,  rec- 
ognizing that  there  could  be  an  unde- 
termined oil  well  casing  in  MOS-1  or 
elsewhere  along  the  alignment,  it  has 
been  considered  prudent  to  provide  for 
the  unexpected.  To  this  end.  SCRTD 
has  been  studying  oil  well  casing  loca- 
tion techniques  since  1984.  More  re- 
cently, SCRTD  has  become  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  state-of-the-art  in  oil 
fields  for  locating  oil  well  casings. 
These  techniques  have  been  reviewed 
in  detail  and,  as  a  result,  a  similar  pro- 


cedure was  developed  to  be  used  in  the 
L.A.  Metrorail  tunnel  construction. 

The  applied  technique  will  require 
all  tunnel  contractors  to  use  a  magne- 
tometer survey  in  advance  of  tunnel- 
ing operations.  A  bored  hole  will  be 
placed  in  advance  of  tunnel  excavation 
and  magnetometer  readings  main- 
tained a  minimum  of  SO  feet  in  front 
of  the  tunnel  face  to  ascertain  any 
anomalies  indicating  metal.  The  con- 
tractor win  be  required  to  mine  by 
hand  from  a  point  5  feet  before  and 
until  5  feet  after  the  indicated  location 
of  the  anomaly,  thereby  preventing 
the  unexpected  penetration  of  an  oil 
well  casing  by  a  tunneling  machine. 
Any  casing  could  then  be  safely  re- 
moved and  tunneling  would  resume. 
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They  have  taken  every  precaution 
and  they  are  studying  this  further.  I 
think  it  is  probably  the  most  studied, 
one  of  the  best,  and  will  be  the  most 
safely  constructed  project  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  agree. 

Let  me  just  make  two  points. 

Whatever  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Waxman]  says  about  the 
technical  committee,  it  is  a  fact  that 
all  of  them  signed  the  report  saying 
that  it  would  be  safe  if,  in  fact,  these 
12  issues  were  addressed.  RTD  ad- 
dressed some  of  these  issues. 

I  just  want  to  point  to  the  kind  of 
emotion  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Waxman]  uses  in  this.  He 
talks  about  whistles  and  alarms  or 
bells,  as  he  calls  them.  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  nothing  in  there  that  says 
that  they  are  going  to  use  whistles  or 
bells  to  detect  methane,  but  only  that 
once  it  is  detected  by  more  sophisticat- 
ed equipment,  whistles  or  bells  may  be 
used  to  send  an  alarm. 

Finally,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  RoYBAL]  has  handed  me  a 
note  that  he  just  received  from  his 
staff  at  3:18  that  the  Governor's  office 
called  and  said  the  Governor  is  in  full 
support  of  what  you  are  doing  and 
wanted  you  to  know  that. 

Ladies  and  gentleman  of  this  House, 
I  am  saying  that  in  this  rare  instance, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxbian]  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  any  safety  reports  by  any  experts 
except  his  own.  We  have  given  consid- 
eration in  every  form  to  reasonable  re- 
quests of  the  gentleman.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  move  on,  on  this  issue. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Previously  the  gentleman  made  the 
comment  that  there  were  no  oil  wells 
running  through  the  middle  of  that 
area.  I  asked  my  staff  to  bring  back  to 
the  floor  a  map  which  I  had  brought 
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to  the  floor  on  a  previous  debate 
which  in  yellow  marks  the  route,  in 
black  marks  all  of  the  underground  oil 
wells  which  have  been  specifically 
charted  which  they  Icnow  about. 

But  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment 
in  addition  to  that  from  the  technical 
review  committee  report.  It  says  in  the 
first  item: 

A  rush  of  methane  gas  at  higher  pressures 
than  found  during  the  Ross  explosion  could 
be  encountered  during  construction  if  an 
abandoned  oil  well  is  struck.  Neither  Metro 
rail  nor  Cal-OSHA  has  adequately  planned 
for  drilling  into  abandoned  oil  wells  along 
the  tunnel  path.  According  to  panel  mem- 
bers such  an  event  has  a  high  probability  of 
occurring  because  of  the  unusual  number  of 
unchartered  oil  wells  in  the  area. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dixon]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dixon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Ms.  Fiedler].  This  is 
the  kind  of  expertise  that  I  am  talking 
about.  The  gentlewoman  brings  a  map 
onto  this  floor  as  if  we  are  experts. 
The  expert  reports  say  that  there  are 
no  oil  wells  in  MOS-1  "s  path. 

As  it  relates  to  methane  gas,  certain- 
ly a  rush  of  gas  like  that  in  Ross  Dress 
for  Less  Stores  could  be  a  danger,  and 
that  is  if  it  is  not  mitigated.  This  is 
1986.  We  know  there  is  gas  there.  We 
have  the  technology  to  mitigate  that 
gas.  So  there  is  no  question  that  if 
that  gas  went  unmitigated,  it  would 
cause  tremendous  damage.  We  know 
the  gas  is  there.  We  know  how  to  cor- 
rect it,  or  at  least  the  scientists  do.  and 
that  is  the  reason  it  is  safe. 

However,  we  are  not  going  into  that 
area.  That  was  the  agreement  between 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  and  myself. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
must  say  the  gentleman  is  incorrect  in 
his  statement. 

The  head  of  the  Office  of  Occupational 
safety  and  Health  for  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Byron  Iskanian  was  asked  about 
this  tunneling,  and  he  was  asked  in  the  first 
segment:  "E>o  you  expect  to  hit  gas  oils,  oil 
wells?" 

He  replied.  "Yes.  I  think  we  prob- 
ably wiU.  Mr.  Waggoner  addressed  the 
cutting  head  that's  rotating— you  are 
not  going  to  get  much  warning.  I  don't 
know  what  we  will  do  about  that." 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion signed  the  report,  but  two  mem- 
bers indicated  that  they  were  object- 
ing to  the  general  conclusion  of  the 
report  dealing  with  the  project  feasi- 
bility in  any  wording  that  appeared  to 


give  the  project  an  overall  stamp  of 
approval  from  the  committee. 

The  best  we  can  say  is  that  this 
thing  now  that  has  been  restudied  is 
still  unsafe,  and  my  first  concern  was 
when  I  read  what  the  Metrorail's  own 
engineers  said.  They  said  it  is  unsafe. 
They  thought  they  could  mitigate 
some  of  the  damage.  They  thought 
they  could  handle,  it,  but  they  did  not 
look  at  the  alternatives. 

Let  us  make  them  look  at  the  alter- 
natives. Why  should  we  be  committed 
to  something  that  is  not  something 
minor  or  trivial,  but  an  explosion  that 
could  kill  people?  Why  do  we  have  to 
go  forward  with  that? 

I  beg  you,  let  us  not  close  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  genuine  danger. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  the 
gentleman  started  talking  about  it  was 
unsafe.  He  has  not  proved  that.  Now 
he  is  talking  about  going  to  alterna- 
tives. 

We  have  given  the  gentleman  every 
reasonable  doubt  and  more.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  move  on. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  which  would  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  from  en- 
tering into  any  contract  with  the 
Southern  California  Rapid  Transit 
District  until  a  supplemental  EIS  is 
completed. 

In  last  year's  continuing  resolution, 
the  Congress  approved  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  language  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  to  negotiate  a  full- 
funding  agreement  for  the  initial  mini- 
mum operable  segment  of  the  Metro- 
rail  project.  In  response  to  that  direc- 
tive, negotiations  were  held,  and  on 
July  11,  Secretary  Dole  announced 
that  agreement  had  been  reached  to 
proceed  with  Metrorail  construction. 
Groundbreaking  for  the  project  is 
scheduled  for  this  fall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  cost-beneficial  of  the  various  new 
start  transit  projects  currently  under 
consideration.  Approximately  45  per- 
cent of  Metrorail's  cost  will  come  from 
non-Federal  sources— a  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  local  support  for  this 
project. 

In  1980,  Los  Angeles  County  taxpay- 
ers approved  a  sales  tax  increase  to 
help  fund  the  Metrorail  project.  And 
California  Gov.  George  Deukmejian 
has  pledged  $400  million  in  State 
funds  toward  the  completion  of  this 
vital  transportation  link. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  project  will  allow 
Los  Angeles  to  begin  to  address  the  in- 
tolerable traffic  congestion  and  poor 
air  quality  that  have  become  common 
in  that  city.  Clearly  when  a  problem 
has  become  so  serious  that  it  is  the 
constant  subject  of  comment  in 
Johnny  Carson's  nightly  monolog, 
something  needs  to  be  done. 

This  project  has  a  long  history  of 
widespread,  bipartisan  support  from 


this  House.  The  various  safety  issues 
that  were  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]  during 
last  year's  debate  on  the  transporta- 
tion appropriation  bill,  are  being  ad- 
dressed by  the  blue  ribbon  study 
panel.  Further  delays,  of  the  type  con- 
template by  this  amendment,  would 
only  serve  to  increase  the  ultimate 
cost  of  completing  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  cunendment. 
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Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  look  at  the  history  of 
this  entire  issue.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  the  nearly  6  since  I  have  been 
here,  we  have  consistently,  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
been  debating  this  issue. 

To  me.  I  am  sure  many  of  our  col- 
leagues are  tired  of  the  continued  dis- 
cussion about  the  Los  Angeles  Metro 
rail.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  when  I 
first  went  to  California  to  go  to  col- 
lege, and  that  was  nearly  15  years  ago. 
we  had  talk  about  how  we  were  going 
to  address  the  problem  of  turning  the 
comer  on  the  transportation  crisis 
that  we  faced. 

Here  we  are  today,  15  years  later, 
still  debating  that  question.  I  am  not 
one  who  has  consistently  believed  that 
every  commission  that  looks  into 
safety  questions  should  be  trusted.  In 
fact,  there  are  many  examples  of  that 
in  my  district,  where  I  have  challenged 
many  so-called  authorities  on  the  issue 
of  toxic  waste  disposal  and  other 
items. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  what- 
soever that  this  issue  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  discussed  and  discussed  and 
studied  and  studied  and  studied  and. 
as  we  have  seen,  our  Governor  calling 
the  Democratic  cloakroom,  there  is 
true  bipartisan  support  for  this  issue. 
Now,  the  Governor  is  welcome  to  call 
us  in  the  Republican  cloakroom  at  any 
time,  too,  I  would  be  happy  to  say,  and 
his  name  is  George  Deukmejian. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  realize,  again,  as  has 
been  said,  this  is  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive use  of  Federal  taxpayer  dollars. 
Fully  45  percent,  twice  the  required 
amount,  happens  to  be  coming  from 
non-Federal  sources. 

We  have  discussed  this  issue.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  which  exists  in  my  part 
of  Los  Angeles  County  can  be  benefit- 
ed if  we  begin  to  get  people  into  this 
kind  of  mass  transit.  It  is  the  only 
game  in  town.  We  are  having  our  tax- 
payers in  California  pay  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  into  that  highway  com- 
mission trust  fund  because  we  certain- 
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ly  consume  a  great  deal  of  gasoline  in 
Los  Angeles. 

So  for  that  reason,  this  is  what  we 
are  working  on.  UMTA  has  said  this 
project  has  undergone  a  more  thor- 
ough environmental  review  than  any 
previous  project  receiving  UMTA 
funds.  We  have  gone  back  and  forth. 

There  are  certainly  12  issues  which 
have  been  raised.  I  think.  There  will 
continue  to  be  some  questions,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
proceed;  and  we  have  voted  on  this 
continually  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  in  the  other  body,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  be  able  to 
defeat  the  amendment;  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  doing  just 
that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Committee  for  3  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  for  this  time  because  I  wanted 
to  discuss  the  question  of  safety.  In  di- 
cussing  Metrorail's  design  and  con- 
struction. I  think  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  subway  tunnels  we  are 
talking  about,  will  be  constructed  in 
relatively  short  segments. 

These  tunnels  will  then  connect  pre- 
viously constructed,  open  station  exca- 
vations, ranging  from  600  to  1.000  feet 
in  length;  and  similar  open  excava- 
tions that  may  be  dug  for  construction 
access.  So  it  is  not  one  long  tunnel;  it 
is  a  series  of  tunnels. 

The  construction  techniques  em- 
ployed for  these  open  cut  excavations 
would  be  similar  to  the  construction 
required  for  office  buildings  base- 
ments in  this  area.  Remember,  there 
are  office  building  with  basements  dug 
into  these  same  areas. 

The  open  excavations  will  allow  the 
construction  managers,  the  technical 
engineering  and  regulatory  persons 
and  other  experts  to  examine  the 
ground  in  the  area  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  tunnel  construction,  and  to  identi- 
fy any  gas  concentrations  at  the  depth 
of  the  tunnels. 

The  open  excavations  would  also 
allow  for  the  gas  in  the  surrounding 
area  to  vent  naturally,  thus  reducing 
the  potential  hazard  of  fire  or  explo- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  with  the  information  adready 
known  by  the  SCRDT  and  its  engi- 
neers, plus  the  elaborate  mitigation 
measures  to  be  taken  by  the  district, 
the  project  will  be  built  safely.  Some 
of  these  mitigation  measures  will  in- 
clude: First,  installing  probes  to  meas- 
ure the  gas  in  the  field;  second,  provid- 
ing concrete  or  steel  lining  for  the  tun- 
nels; third,  providing  a  membrane  or 
coating  to  back  up  the  concrete  lining; 
fourth,  providing  ventilation  to  dilute 
and  exhaust  residual  gas;  and  fifth. 


providing  sensors  to  monitor  gas  con- 
centrations in  the  tunnels. 

The  concentration  in  Metrorail  tun- 
nels and  other  underground  facilities 
will  involve  no  unprecedented  hazards 
for  either  the  general  public  or  those 
engaged  in  its  construction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  read  from  a 
letter  written  Just  2  days  ago  by 
UMTA,  the  administration's  transit 
agency.  They  said: 

"In  summary  this  project"— refer- 
ring to  the  one  we  are  talking  about 
there  today— "this  project  has  under- 
gone a  more  thorough  environmental 
review  than  any  previous  project  re- 
ceiving UMTA  funds." 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  a  question  and 
reaffirm  a  point  that  I  think  he  made. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  actual- 
ly tunneling  is  going  to  release  the  gas 
which  otherwise  might  explode? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Well,  there  is  no 
question  that  open  excavations  will 
allow  natural  ventings  and  we  will 
have  precautions  and  practices  in  this 
tunneling  where  there  will  be  all  kinds 
of  sensors  to  detect  latent  dangers  so 
if  anything  comes  up  even  to  I  think  it 
is  one  twentieth  of  the  amount  where 
it  might  explode 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  So  it  ac- 
tually releases 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  An- 
desson]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  the  great  California 
debate  has  gone  on  for  quite  some 
time  here.  I  think  that  most  of  us 
have  enjoyed  about  all  of  it  that  we 
can  stand.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  conclude  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

I  will  accept  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  will  take  whatever  I 
can  get.  How  about  15  minutes? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  All  right. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  temiJore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  tt>e  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Caiifomia.    [Mr.    Waxman]    That 


amerximent  would  prevent  the  timely  comple- 
tion of  a  vitally  needed  transit  system  for  tfie 
greater  Los  Angeles  area. 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Waxman]  may  be  reacting  to  some 
concerns  of  his  constitutents  regarding  safety. 
They  are,  I  understand,  particularly  concerried 
atxxjt  methane  gas  explosions  during  con- 
struction arKi  potential  earthquakes  after  ttie 
Metrorail  is  in  operation.  It  is  also  my  under- 
standing that  these  concerns  may  t)e  unwar- 
ranted. 

The  engineers  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  design  of  the  Metrorail  system  have  thor- 
oughly investigated  both  potential  problems. 

With  respect  to  earthquakes,  engineers 
have  examined  geologic  formations  to  deter- 
mine the  best  design  of  the  system.  Under- 
ground structures  such  as  subway  tunnels  are 
amor)g  the  safest  in  an  earthquake  situation.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  recent 
Mexico  City  earthquake  the  subway  shut  down 
briefly,  but  only  because  the  electrical  power 
went  off.  The  tunnels  and  stations  sustained 
no  serious  damage  from  the  quake. 

The  engineers  also  conducted  a  survey  of 
available  records  on  oil  wells  to  ensure  that 
the  Metrorail  construction  will  not  intrude  into 
abandoned  oil  wells  and  perhaps  cause  a  cat- 
astrophic explosion.  Furthermore,  they  have 
become  knowledgeable  in  state-of-the-art 
techniques  in  oil  fields  for  locating  oil  well  cas- 
ings. They  have  developed  similar  technk^ues 
to  be  used  in  the  L.A.  Metrorail  construction. 
These  techniques  should  effectively  ensure 
that  unexpected  penetration  of  an  oil  well 
casing  by  a  tunneling  machine  is  avokJed. 

The  voters  of  L.A.  County  have  endorsed 
this  project  and.  therefore,  I  urge  my  colla- 
gues  to  reject  this  amendment  which  would 
effectively  prevent  constructron  from  proceed- 
ing on  this  necessary  mass  transit  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  advise  the  Members 
that  the  Chair  intends  to  divide  the 
time  between  the  gentleman  from 
Caiifomia  [Mr.  Waxman]  for  7Vi  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Anderson],  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  7  V4  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Caiifomia  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  V^  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have 
heard  a  lot  about  this  debate  already. 
I  just  want  to  conclude  with  some 
things  that  I  think  are  pertinent.  We 
have  been  told  that  this  is  the  most 
studied  project  ever;  and  yet  when 
they  are  imder  greater  scrutiny,  they 
come  up  with  12  major  problems  they 
have  never  even  thought  about. 

I  think  there  is  serious  danger  in 
construction  of  this  subway  system, 
and  let  me  Just  give  you  one  example: 
You  do  not  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
evaluate  this. 

One  of  the  ways  they  want  to  deal 
with  methane  gas  is  to  have  the  cars 
speeding  through,  and  that  will  dissi- 
pate the  accumulation  of  the  methane 
gas. 
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Now.  furthermore,  there  are  objec- 
tions to  this  whole  system.  We  have  an 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
evaluation  of  the  cost  of  this  system, 
and  they  talk  about  ridership  projec- 
tions overstated  by  at  least  30  to  50 
percent;  costs  are  excessive  and  likely 
understated. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Conte].  if  those  costs  are  excessive 
and  likely  understated,  it  is  my  tax- 
payers who  are  going  to  pay  for  it,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  pay  for  something 
that  does  not  add  up  to  a  real  subway 
system  that  is  going  to  be  effective  for 
them. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  figures 
are  correct  or  not;  or  these  conclu- 
sions, but  I  must  tell  you:  They  say 
the  demand  for  Federal  funding  is  ex- 
cessive, and  they  have  other  negative 
features  of  the  Los  Angeles  proposal. 

From  a  transportation  point  of  view, 
from  a  safety  point  of  view,  from  a 
cost  point  of  view,  let  us  hold  off 
before  we  start  digging  a  hole  to  find 
out  if  the  system  makes  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  CouGHUN]. 

D  1545 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  ranking  member  of  ihe  Transpor- 
tation Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
certainly  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
over  the  years  of  mass  transportation. 
I  support  that  for  Caiifomia.  and  I 
support  it  for  Los  Angeles.  But  I  must 
say  that  over  the  years  I  have  had 
very  serious  reservations  about  this 
project.  Much  has  been  said  here 
about  safety  but  let  me  just  come  back 
to  cost-effectiveness  for  just  one 
moment.  Listen  to  this:  these  are  fig- 
ures from  a  couple  of  years  back.  Los 
Angeles  has  approximately  6,073  per- 
sons per  square  mile.  With  6,073  per- 
sons per  square  mile,  they  project  rid- 
ership of  15,278  riders  per  day. 

In  Washington.  DC,  with  our  Metro, 
we  have  12,000  people  per  square  mile, 
almost  twice  as  many  people  per 
square  mile  as  Los  Angeles,  and  yet  we 
only  get  9.700  riders  per  day  per  mile. 
So  Los  Angeles  Is  saying  with  half  the 
number  of  people  per  square  mile  they 
are  going  to  get  almost  twice  the  rider- 
ship  per  mile.  That  just  is  fantasy. 
That  is  absolute  fantasy.  We  are 
taking  money  that  Los  Angeles  could 
well  use  in  other  areas  and  putting  it 
into  something  that  is  not  going  to 
work,  it  is  not  going  to  work. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Caiifomia 
has  for  some  time  and  again  today 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
ridership  projection  for  this  project 
would  call  for  a  higher  ridership  than 
in  New  York  City  itself  with  a  popula- 
tion density  of  70.000  people  per 
square  mile.  It  is  saying  that  Los  An- 
geles, with  a  population  of  6,000 
people  per  square  mile,  would  have  a 


higher  ridership  on  this  project  than 
New  York  City,  with  70,000  people  per 
square  mile.  It  defies  belief,  it  defies 
credibility;  it  would  be  a  waste  of  tax- 
payers money  not  just  in  California, 
not  just  in  Los  Angeles  but  all  across 
the  United  States. 

I  support  the  many  new  starts  in  the 
number  of  projects  that  come  before 
us  in  the  Transportation  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  I  support  the 
funding  for  Los  Angeles  and  funding 
for  other  cities.  But  this  project  is  not 
a  good  project.  On  a  straight  cost  basis 
Los  Angeles  can  take  this  kind  of 
money  and  spend  it  much  more  effi- 
ciently, much  better  in  other  forms  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Shuster]. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  started  out  with 
reservations  about  this  project.  I  have 
no  ax  to  grind  other  than  my  interest 
in  sound  transportation,  but  our  com- 
mittee has  looked  into  this  carefully, 
and  we  have  been  very  much  im- 
pressed with  two  things:  first  of  all, 
that  the  safety  investigations  have 
been  exhausted,  and  that  they  have 
been  independent.  I  am  persuaded 
that  indeed,  this  can  be  built  safely. 

Second.  I  have  been  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  broad  range  of  sup- 
port in  Caiifomia  for  this  project, 
ranging  from  the  people  voting  in 
favor  of  a  tax  to  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council,  to  the  mayor,  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  to  both  Senators  and 
to  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  area. 

So  looking  at  the  tremendous  sup- 
port and  looking  at  what  I  believe  are 
satisfactory  answers  to  safety,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
support  this  project  particularly  when 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Eliza- 
beth Dole,  armounced  that  the  admin- 
istration has  reached  agreement  on  a 
full-funding  contract  for  the  first 
phase  of  metrorail. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Caiifomia  [Mr.  Dreier]. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  Caiifomia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  coming  to  the 
close  here.  I  hope  very  much  we  will 
not  have  to  consider  this  issue  on  the 
floor  of  the  Congress  any  longer  after 
today's  debate,  Mr.  Chairman. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
reaffirm  a  few  items  which  have  come 
out.  My  friend  from  Caiifomia,  Mr. 
Dixon,  talked  about  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Waxman's  concerns  have  been  ad- 
dressed over  and  over  and  over  again. 
And  I  think  the  best  thing  for  us  to  re- 
alize is  the  statement  made  by  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Agency  that  has 
been  said  here  before:  this  project  has 
undergone  a  more  thorough  environ- 
mental   review    than    any    previous 


project  receiving  UMTA  funds.  And 
there  are  a  great  many  projects  which 
have  received  UMTA  funds  which  are 
incredibly  safe. 

So  I  can  only  infer  from  that  that 
the  safety  of  this,  because  of  this 
letter,  because  of  the  exhaustive  stud- 
ies that  they  have  done,  would  be 
greater  than  any  system  presently  re- 
ceiving UMTA  funds.  I  think  we 
should  proceed  with  this  project  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  moment  ago  there 
was  a  question  raised  about  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  this  project.  I  wanted 
to  answer  that.  UMTA  studies,  now 
these  are  not  my  studies  or  Julian 
Dixon's  studies,  this  is  UMTA's  study, 
they  say  this  is  the  single  most  cost-ef- 
fective proposed  subway  in  the  coun- 
try. And  now  if  this  project  is  not 
funded,  the  money  will  be  spent,  ac- 
cording to  the  adn^nistration.  obvious- 
ly then  on  less  cost-effective  projects. 
It  is  a  waste  of  money  if  we  do  not 
fimd  this  project  unless  we  want  to 
waste  taxpayers  money.  I  oppose  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Caiifomia  [Ms. 
Fiedler]. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  statements  made  here 
today  about  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
this  project.  When  my  colleagues  ref- 
erence the  cost  effectiveness  of  the 
project,  they  are  talking  about  what 
was  to  be  a  18.6-mile  system.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  same  system 
today.  Today  we  are  talking  about  a 
4.4-mile  system  that  does  not  have  the 
ridership  that  is  projected  for  the  18.5- 
mile  system  and  therefore  those  com- 
ments previously  made  by  the  admin- 
istration do  not  apply  to  this  specific 
4.4-mile  system. 

As  far  as  the  environmental  issues 
are  concerned,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  underground  explo- 
sion along  the  route  of  the  original 
18.6-mile  system,  there  would  have  no 
further  environmental  investigation. 
The  truth  is,  I  raised  many  of  these 
issues  prior  to  that  explosion,  during 
the  course  of  the  environmental 
impact  study,  and  they  were  simply 
sloughed  off  as  nonexistent.  Unfortu- 
nately. 22  people  had  to  be  injured 
before  they  began  to  take  a  second 
look  at  it  and  only  after  Congressman 
Waxman  pressed  the  issue  with  a  hear- 
ing on  the  safety  of  the  methane  gas 
danger. 

As  far  as  the  ridership  is  concerned, 
if  you  do  not  know  where  the  project 
is  going,  you  cannot  predict  the  rider- 
ship. But  I  would  like  to  leave  the 
Congress  with  this  one  thought  on  the 
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ridership.  the  same  people  who  pre- 
dicted the  ridership  in  Miami,  90  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  Miami 
ssrstem  did  not  show  up,  meaning  that 
there  was  only  10  percent  of  the  rider- 
ship that  actually  was  predicted,  are 
the  same  people  making  the  predic- 
tions in  the  Los  Angeles  system.  And  I 
believe  that  In  Los  Angeles,  while  it 
ndght  not  be  90  percent  who  do  not 
show  up,  I  think  the  estimates  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  important  inde- 
pendent experts  show  that  this 
project's  ridership  will  not  be  what 
they  have  predicted,  and  they  are 
going  to  be  back  here  year  after  year 
after  year  asking  for  subsidies  on  the 
project. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxman]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  point 
out  to  the  Members  that  what  is 
before  us  is  not  just  that  first-four  seg- 
ment but  the  bill  that  says  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law 
after  they  published  the  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  for  the  rest  of 
the  alignment,  which  they  have  not 
even  figured  out  yet.  This  would 
compel  UMTA  to  agree  to  it  and 
compel  us  to  spend  $110  million  for 
the  first  segment  and  $190  million  in 
each  fiscal  year  1988,  1989,  1990,  and 
1991. 

Do  we  want  to  commit  ourselves  to 
that  kind  of  money  before  we  know 
where  this  thing  is  going? 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing.       

Mr.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chalmuui,  It  has  been  repeated- 
ly stated  on  the  floor  today  that  the 
people  of  the  city  and  county  of  Los 
Angeles  voted  for  this  project.  That 
simply  is  not  true.  What  the  people 
did  do  was  vote  to  support  a  half-cent 
sales  tax  to  be  put  into  a  fund  for 
transportation  purposes,  among  them 
rail  projects  but  not  specifically  this 
project.  In  fact,  every  effort  that  I 
have  made  to  bring  it  to  the  voters, 
through  the  elected  bodies,  has  been 
thwarted  by  those  people  who  are  part 
of  the  lobby,  the  mlllion-doUar-plus 
lobby  trying  to  push  this  through  the 
Congress. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
the  Waxman  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoLDfAH  of  Texas).  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  [Ms. 
PixDLXR]  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Amdebson]  has  4V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  gentlelady  said  we  were  discuss- 
ing today  not  an  18-mile  but  a  4.4-mlle 
section.  We  are  not.  We  are  discussing 


actually  a  9-mlle  section  of  what  would 
be  connected  to  a  longer  light  rail 
system.  This  is  a  9-mile  section  we  are 
talking  about  today.  And  it  will  even- 
tually be  part  of  an  18-mile  system. 

But  we  are  talking  not  about  4.4 
miles  today  but  actually  9  miles. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlelady from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  please  tell  me 
where  those  9  miles  are  going? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  From  downtown 
Los  Angeles  out  9  miles. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Where?  You  have 
only  a  4.4-mile  system. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  the  first 
one,  we  are  actually  in  a  sense  almost 
ready  for  building  now. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  What  you  are  saying 
is  you  really  do  not  know  where  it  is 
going  beyond  the  4.4  miles. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  going  west, 
we  are  going  west  following  on  Wil- 
shire,  yes. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  You  would  like  to  fi- 
nance it  even  though  you  are  not  cer- 
tain at  this  point  whether  it  is  going  to 
go  east,  west,  or  through  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  point  out  that  with 
local  funds,  private  sector  funds,  and 
State  funds  there  is  light  rail  which  is 
going  to  continue  to  proceed  along  the 
Century  Freeway.  It  Is  all  designed  to 
connect  into  and  throughout  the 
southern  part  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  re- 
member that  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
this  system  is  only  one  aspect.  But  all 
of  the  proposed  light  rail  which  is 
going  to  be  built  with  local  funds  and 
State  funds  and  private  sector  funds 
feeds  into  this  initial  trunk  of  the  tree 
which  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  focusing 
on  the  whole  system.  That  is  true,  we 
are  hopefully  building  a  system  in  Los 
Angeles.  I  know  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  Century  Freeway  that  is 
under  construction  now  that  will  have 
light  rails  from  almost  Orange 
County,  Norwalk  actually,  all  the  way 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Airport.  The  Long 
Beach/Los  Angeles  light  rail  will  be 
going  from  downtown  Los  Angeles 
down  to  the  Long  Beach  area.  So  we 
will  have  that  much. 

Hopefully  then,  we  will  be  at  that 
time  connecting  to  a  system,  the  Met- 
rorail,  which  will  be  taking  us  over  the 
valley  and  maybe  even  out  west  to 
Santa  Monica  and  someday  east,  into 
the  area  that  Ed  Rotbal  is  talking 


about  and  even  further  than  Ed  Rot- 
bal's  district. 

We  hope  to  have  a  system  so  that 
someone  in  Long  Beach  can  get  on  the 
rails  to  go  to,  say,  downtown  Los  Ange- 
les, transfer  to  someplace  else,  and  so 
we  will  have  a  real  system  in  Los  Ange- 
les. And  so  this  is  all  .part  of  a  big 
system  that  we  all  hope  to  see  built. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  So  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  is  there  is  in 
fact  an  overall  plan  and  we  do  not 
have  a  system,  that  we  do  not  know 
where  it  is  going,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  come  to  my  office,  you  will  see  a 
nice  big  map  showing  the  whole 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
WaxbcanI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas).  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


[Roll  No.  303] 

Ackerman 

Bonker 

Combest 

Akaka 

Borski 

Conte 

Alexander 

Boucher 

Conyers 

Anderson 

Boulter 

C(X)per 

Andrews 

Boxer 

Coughlin 

Annunzio 

Brooks 

Courier 

Anthony 

Brootnfleld 

Coyne 

Applegate 

Brown  (CO) 

Craig 

Archer 

Bruce 

Crane 

Armey 

Bryant 

Crockett 

Asp  in 

Burton  (CA) 

Daniel 

Atkins 

Burton  (IN) 

Dannemeyer 

AuCoin 

Bustamante 

Darden 

Badham 

Byron 

Daschle 

Barnard 

Callahan 

Daub 

Bartlett 

Campbell 

Davis 

Barton 

Carney 

delaOana 

Bateman 

Carper 

DeLay 

Bates 

Can- 

DeUums 

Bedell 

Chandler 

Derrick 

Bellenson 

Chapman 

DeWine 

Bennett 

ChappeU 

Dickinson 

Bentley 

Chappie 

Dicks 

Bereuter 

Cheney 

DlngeU 

Berman 

Clay 

DloGuardl 

Bevtll 

Clinser 

Dixon 

Biasci 

Coato 

Donnelly 

Bilirakis 

Cobey 

Dorgan(ND) 

BUley 

Coble 

Doman  (CA) 

Boehlert 

Coelho 

Dowdy 

Bo«gs 

Coleman  (MO) 

Downey 

Boland 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dreler 

Bonior  (MI) 

Collins 

Duncan 
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Durbln 

Lantos 

Ray 

Waldon 

Whitley 

Wright 

Smith.  Robert 

Waxman 

Dwyer 

lAtU 

Regula 

Walgren 

WhltUker 

Wyden 

(NH) 

Swift 

Weaver 

Dymally 

Leach  (LA) 

Reid 

Walker 

Whltten 

Wylie 

Smith,  Robert 

SwindaU 

Weber 

Dyson 

Leath  (TX) 

Richardson 

Watklns 

WiUlams 

Yates 

(OR) 

Synar 

Weiss 

Early 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ridge 

Waxman 

Wilson 

Yatron 

Snowe 

TaUon 

Whltehunt 

Eckart  (OH) 

Lehman  (FD 

Rinaldo 

Weaver 

Wirth 

Young  (AK) 

Solarz 

Tauke 

Whlttaker 

Eckert  (NY) 

Leland 

Ritter 

Weber 

Wise 

Young  (FL) 

Spratt 

Wirth 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lent 

Roberts 

Weiss 

Wolf 

Young  (MO) 

Stallings 

Vander  Jagt 

Wolpe 

Edwards  (OK) 

Levin  (MI) 

Robinson 

Wheat 

Wolpe 

Zlschau 

Stenholm 

Vucanovich 

Wyden 

Emerson 

Levlne  (CA) 

Rodino 

Whltehuist 

Wortley 

Strang 

Walgren 

WyUe 

English 

Lewis  (FD 

Roe 

Studds 

Walker 

Yatron 

Erdrelch 

Ughtfoot 

Roemer 

D  1610 

Stump 

Watkins 

Young  (FL) 

Evans  (lA) 

Uplnski 

Rogers 

Evans  (ID 

Livingston 

Rose 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro 

tempore  (Mr. 

NOES-201 

Fascell 

Loeffler 

Rostenkowski 

CoLKMAN  of  Texas).  Four  hundred  and 

Ackerman 

GaUo 

Packard 

FaweU 

Fulo 

Felghan 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 

Roth 
Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 

thirteen  Members  have 

answered  to 

Akaka 

Garcia 

Panetu 

their  names 

,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 

Alexander 

Gaydos 

Parris 

Fiedler 

Lujan 

Rowland  (GA) 

the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 

Anderson 
Annunzio 

Gephardt 
Gilman 

Pashayan 
Pease 

Fields 
Fish 
FUppo 
Florio 

Luken 
Lungren 
Mack 
MacKay 

Roybal 
Rudd 
Russo 
Sabo 

ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Barnard 

Gonzalez 
Gray  (ID 
Gray  (PA) 
Guarini 

Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Price 

FoglietU 
Foley 
Foitl  (MI) 

Madigan 
Man  ton 
Markpy 

Savage 
Sax  ton 
Schaefer 

pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 

Bateman 

Hammerschmidt  QuiUen 

gentleman 

from      California      [Mr. 

Bates 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Hartnett 
Hatcher 
Hawkins 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Frank 

Marlenee 

Scheuer 

Waxman]  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Franklin' 
Frenzel 

Martin  (ID 
Martin  (NY) 
Marttnez 

Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schuette 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 

Boland 
Bonior  (MI) 

Hayes 
Hefner 

Puqua 

&TA<bA  vaii%.ad 

Matsui 

^.r\^a  %\A\^  V  w- 

Schulze 

device,  and  there  were—; 

ayes  210,  noes 

Bonker 
Borski 

Horton 
Howard 
Hoyer 

Rodino 
Roe 

Gallo 

Mavroules 

Schumer 

201,  answered  "present" 

1,  not  voting 

Boulter 

Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson 

Mazzoli 
McCain 
McCandless 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

19,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3041 

Boxer 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 

Hughes 
Hunter 
Hyde 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 
Roukema 

Gekas 
Gephardt 

McCloskey 
McCollum 

Shaw 
Shelby 

AYES-210 

Burton  (CA) 
Bustamante 

Jenkins 
Jones  (NO 

Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 

Gibbons 

McCurdy 

Shumway 

Andrews 

Prank 

McCloskey 

Bsrron 

Jones  (TN) 

Sabo 

GUman 

McDade 

Shuster 

Armey 

Franklin 

McCurdy 

Callahan 

Kanjorski 

Savage 

Gingrich 

McE^ven 

Sikorski 

Aspin 

Frenzel 

McGrath 

Carr 

Kaptur 
Kastenmeler 

Seiberling 
Shuster 

Glickman 

McGrath 

Siljander 

Atkins 

Gejdenson 

McKeman 

Chapman 

Gonzalez 

McHugh 

SUisky 

AuCoin 

Gekas 

McKinney 

Chappell 
Chappie 
Clay 
Clinger 

KUdee 

Skeen 

Goodling 

McKeman 

Skeen 

Badham 

Gibbons 

McMillan 

Kolbe 

Skelton 

Gradison 

McKlnney 

Skelton 

Bartlett 

Gingrich 

Meyers 

Kolter 

Slaughter 
Smith  (lA) 

Gray  (ID 

McMillan 

Slattery 

Barton 

Glickman 

Michel 

LaFalce 

Gray  (PA) 

Meyers 

Slaughter 

Bedell 

Goodling 

Mikulski 

Coelho 

Leath  (TX) 

Snyder 

Green 

Mica 

Smith  (FL) 

Bentley 

Gradison 

Miller  (OH) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Spence 

Gregg 

Michel 

Smith  (lA) 

Bereuter 

Green 

Miller  (WA) 

Collins 

Lehman  (PL) 

St  Germain 

Guartnl 

Mikulski 

Smith  (NE) 

Berman 

Gregg 

Molinari 

Conte 

Leland 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Gunderson 

Miller  (CA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

BevlU 

Gunderson 

Montgomery 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Lent 

HaU  (OH) 

Miller  (OH) 

Smith.  Denny 

Biaggi 

Hall  (OH) 

Moody 

Lightfoot 
Lipinski 
Lowery  (CA) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Miller  (WA) 

(OR) 

Bilirakis 

Hall.  Ralph 

Morrison  (CT) 

Stokes 

Hamilton 

MineU 

Smith.  Robert 

BlUey 

Hamilton 

Morrison  (WA) 

Dannemeyer 

Stratton 

Hammerschmidt  Mitchell 

(NH) 

Boehlert 

Hansen 

Neal 

Darden 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sundquist 

Hansen 

Moakley 

Smith,  Robert 

Boggs 

Hendon 

Nelson 

Daschle 

Man  ton 

Taylor 

Hartnett 

Molinari 

(OR) 

broomfield 

Henry 

Nichols 

Davis 

Martin  (NY) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Hatcher 

Mollohan 

Snowe 

Brown  (CO) 

Hertel 

Nielson 

de  la  Garza 

Mavroules 

Thomas  (GA) 

Hawkins 

Monson 

Snyder 

Bruce 

Hiler 

Olin 

DeLay 

McCandless 

Torres 

Hayes 

Montgomery 

Solarz 

Bryant 

Hopkins 

Oxley 

DeUums 

McCollum 

TorriceUl 

Hefner 

Moody 

Solomon 

Burton  (IN) 

Hubbard 

Penny 

Derrick 

McDade 

Towns 

Hendon 

Moorhead 

Spence 

Campbell 

Huckaby 

Petri 

Dicks 

McEwen 

Traf  leant 

Henry 

Morrison  (CT) 

Spratt 

Carney 

Hutto 

Porter 

DlngeU 

McHugh 

Traxler 

Hertel 

Morrison  (WA) 

St(3ennaln 

Can)er 

Ireland 

PurseU 

Dixon 

Mica 

UdaU 

HUer 

Mrazek 

Staggers 

Chandler 

Jacobs 

Regula 

Donnelly 

Miller  (CA) 

Valentine 

Hopkins 

Murphy 

Stallings 

Cheney 

Jeffords 

Reid 

Doman  (CA) 

MineU 

Vento 

Horton 

Murtha 

Stangeland 

Coats 

Johnson 

Ridge 

Dreier 

MitcheU 

Visclosky 

Howard 

Myers 

Stark 

Cobey 

Jones  (OK) 

Rinaldo 

D<irbin 

Moakley 

VoUuner 

Hoyer 

Natcher 

Stenholm 

Coble 

Kasich 

Ritter 

Dwyer 

Mollohan 

Waldon 

Hubbard 

Neal 

Stokes 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kemp 

Roberts 

Monson 

Wheat 

Huckaby 

Nelson 

Strang 

Combest 

Kennelly 

Roemer 

Dyson 

M(x>rhead 

Whitley 

Hughes 

NichoU 

Stratton 

Cooper 

Kindness 

Roth 

Early 

Mrazek 

Whltten 

Hunter 

Nielson 

Studds 

Coughlin 

Kleczka 

Rowland  (CT) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Murphy 

WUIiams 

Hutto 

Nowak 

Stump 

Courier 

Kostmayer 

Rudd 

FasceU 

Murtha 

Wilson 

Hyde 

Oakar 

Sundquist 

Craig 

Kramer 

Russo 

FaweU 

Myers 

Wise 

Ireland 

Oberstar 

Sweeney 

Crane 

Lagomarsino 

Saxton 

Ftak) 

Natcher 

WoU 

Jacobs 

Obey 

Swift 

Daniel 

Lantos 

Schaefer 

Flddi 

Nowak 

Wortley 

Jeffords 

Olin 

SwindaU 

Daub 

LatU 

Scheuer 

Fish 

Oakar 

Wright 

Jenkins 

Ortiz 

Synar 

DeWine 

Leach  (LA) 

Schneider 

FUppo 

Oberstar 

Yates 

Johnson 

Owens 

TaUon 

Dickinson 

Levin  (MI) 

Schroeder 

Ford  (MI) 

Obey 

Young  (AK) 

Jones  (NO 

Oxley 

Tauke 

DioGuardi 

Levlne  (CA) 

Schuette 

Frost 

Ortiz 

Young  (MO) 

Jones  (TN) 

Packard 

Tauzln 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schulze 

Fuqua 

Owens 

Zschau 

Kanjorakl 

Panetu 

Taylor 

Dowdy 

Livingston 

Schumer 

Kaptur 

Parris 

Thomas  (CA) 

Downey 

Loeffler 

Sensenbrenner 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"-! 

Kaslch 

Pashayan 

Thomas  (OA) 

Duncan 

Lott 

Sharp 

Martin  (ID 

Kastenmeler 

Pease 

Torres 

Erkart  (OH) 

LuJan 

Shaw 

Kemp 
Kennelly 

Penny 
Pepper 

TorriceUl 
Towns 

Eckert  (NY) 
Edwards  (OK) 

Luken 
Lungren 

Shelby 
Shumv/ay 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

KUdee 

Perkins 

Traflcant 

Emerson 

Mack 

SUiorski 

Barnes 

Pord(TN) 

Uoyd 

Kindness 

Petri 

Traxler 

English 

IiIacKay 

SUJander 

Boner  (TN) 

Fowler 

Long 

Klecdta 

Pickle 

UdaU 

Erdrelch 

Madigan 

Sisisky 

Bofico 

Gordon 

Lundlne 

Kolbe 

Porter 

Valentine 

Evans (lA) 

Markey 

Slattery 

Boucher 

Grotberg 

Moore 

Kolter 

Price 

Vander  Jagt 

Evans  (ID 

Marlenee 

Smith  (FL) 

Breaux 

HUUs 

Solomon 

Kostmayer 

PurseU 

Vento 

Feighan 

Martinez 

.Smith  (NE) 

Edgar 

Holt 

Kramer 

Quillen 

Visclosky 

Fiedler 

Matsui 

Smith  (NJ) 

Foley 

Lewis  (CA) 

I^Falce 

RahaU 

Volkmer 

Florio 

Mamoli 

Smith.  Denny 

Xjagomanino 

Rancel 

Vucaoovicta 

FoglietU 

McCain 

(OR) 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Lewis 
of  (California)  against. 

Messrs.  HEFNER.  SPENCE. 

LEHMAN  of  California,  KASTEN- 
MEIER.  MRAZEK.  and  FLIPPO 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lewis].  If 
he  were  present,  he  would  have  voted 
"no."  I  voted  "aye."  I  withdraw  my 
vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mrs.  BIARTIN  of  Illinois  changed 
her  vote  from  "aye"  to  "present." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1630 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
SurfjMie  Transportation  engage  in  a 
brief  colloquy  with  me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have  discussed 
in  the  past,  I  have  serious  concerns 
about  the  willingness  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Administration,  which 
clearly  opposes  new  fixed  guideway  in- 
vestments, to  develop  fair  and  objec- 
tive new  start  criteria  and  to  apply 
those  criteria  fairly,  objectively,  and 
to  the  benefit  of  a  strong,  effective 
mass  transit  program  for  this  country. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  St.  Louis  light 
rail  project  which,  at  less  than  $14 
million  per  mile  is  one  of  the  least 
costly  projects  currently  proposed  for 
funding,  has  encountered  many  obsta- 
cles from  the  administration  in  the  al- 
ternatives analysis  and  preliminary  en- 
gineering phases.  In  particular,  I  have 
been  very  disturbed  by  the  apparent 
application,  in  the  case  of  the  St. 
Louis  project,  of  different  standards 
than  other  projects  were  required  to 
meet. 

For  example,  in  developing  compara- 
tive ridership  figures,  the  St.  Louis 
project  was  not  permitted  to  include 
projections  of  increased  ridership  from 
such  well-known  sources  as  increased 
density  of  development  along  transit 
lines.  I  am  told  that  other  applicants 
were  not  held  to  such  standards. 

As  a  result  of  our  experience  thus 
far.  I  am  naturally  concerned  that  a 
bias  Q9  the  part  of  UMTA  against  new 
starts  may  lead  to  the  development  of 
criteria  which  will  ensure  that  there 
are  no  further  fixed  guideway  new 
starts  in  this  country,  or  to  the  dis- 
criminator i4>plication  of  criteria  to 
the    disadvantage    of    some    projects 


which    the   administration   does   not 
want  to  be  built. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man, is  it  correct  that  the  committee 
intends  to  exercise  stringent  oversight 
over  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Adminis- 
tration in  the  development  and  appli- 
cation of  new  fixed  guideway  criteria? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct.  I 
will  inform  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  It  is  my 
further  understanding  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  ensure  that 
criteria  are  developed  and  applied 
fairly,  objectively,  equally,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  goal  of  an  effective  mass 
transit  program  for  this  country. 
Therefore,  the  conunittee  Intends  to 
ensure,  through  the  oversight  process, 
that  all  mass  transit  new  start  appli- 
cants are  held  to  the  same  standards 
and  treated  equally  in  the  application 
of  the  standards.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Young]  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  various  as- 
pects of  this  bill  which  are  very  impor- 
tant. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  co- 
operation. 

AMENDMENT  OrTERES  BY  MR.  KOLBE 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kolbe:  To 
amend  section  118(b)  oi  title  23: 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  value  of  unused  right-of-way 
funded  under  Section  104(bK5)(A)  or  Sec- 
tion 118(bH2)  of  this  title  in  the  SUte  of  Ar- 
izona may  be  credited  to  the  unobligated 
balance  of  funds  apportioned  under  Section 
104(b)<5)(B)  if  requested  by  the  State  and 
^approved  by  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  intended  to  solve  a  par- 
ticular problem  in  my  district,  and  to 
generally  enhance  the  ability  of  State 
and  Federal  highway  departments  to 
make  safety  improvements  on  existing 
interstate  highways  in  Arizona.  Let  me 
describe  how  this  issue  came  to  my  at- 
tention, and  how  this  change  would 
actually  work. 

At  the  junction  of  Interstate  10  and 
Palo  Verde  Road  in  Tucson,  there  is 
an  on-ramp  which  is  considered  by  all 
highway  authorities  to  be  unsafe.  The 
interchange  requires  high-speed 
merges  in  heavy  traffic  for  vehicles 
leaving  the  interstate  to  travel  on  the 
city   maintained    road.    The    Arizona 


State  Department  of  Transportation 
would  like  to  be  able  to  reconstruct 
this  interchange  in  line  with  modem 
engineering  plans  that  will  make  this 
interchange  substantially  safer  by  ter- 
minating the  off-ramp  at  an  intersec- 
tion rather  than  a  merge.  The  effect 
of  this  modification  would  l>e  to  make 
a  fairly  substantial  plot  of  the  right- 
of-way  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
interstate.  This  excess  right-of-way  is 
State  land  that  was  purchased  with 
Federal  interstate  construction  funds, 
so  the  State  is  obliged  to  rededicate 
money  back  to  the  interstate  construc- 
tion fund  should  this  excess  land  be 
sold. 

Here's  where  we  have  a  problem. 
Safety  modifications  such  as  this  are 
funded  through  a  Federal  4R  modifi- 
cation fimd.  Arizona  does  not  current- 
ly have  funds  available  In  thelt*  4R  to 
be  able  to  make  this  particular  safety 
modification,  which  Is  desperately 
needed.  What  they  would  like  to  do  is 
to  take  the  funds  derived  from  a  com- 
petitive sale  of  this  excess  land,  and 
Instead  of  rededlcatlng  the  money  to 
the  Interstate  construction  fund,  they 
would  transfer  it  to  the  4R  fund, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  for 
this  Important  safety  Improvement. 
Current  law  does  not  allow  for  this 
sort  of  transfer  from  Interstate  con- 
struction fimds  to  interstate  4R  funds. 

This  amendment  would  not  result  In 
the  expenditure  of  any  new  money.  It 
does  not  take  money  away  from  the 
Interstate  construction  funds.  The 
land  could  not  be  sold,  and  the  money 
repaid  to  the  ICE  unless  sufficient 
funds  existed  for  the  modification. 
Under  current  law.  the  State  would 
have  to  wait  anywhere  from  5  to  10 
more  years  before  they  could  get  suffi- 
cient 4R  money  to  even  begin  the  re- 
construction. With  this  amendment, 
such  life  saving  changes  can  begin 
now.  Therefore,  the  modification  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  sale  of  the  excess 
right-of-way,  and  the  sale  of  the  right- 
of-way  depends  on  the  availability  of 
sufficient  money  to  reconstruct  the 
interchange  In  order  to  make  the  land 
excess. 

I  believe  this  amendment  represents 
an  important  improvement  in  the  way 
such  modifications  could  be  funded, 
thus  speeding  the  completion  of  neces- 
sary safety  design  modifications  with- 
out causing  harm  to  the  progress  of 
our  Interstate  construction  program.  I 
urge  this  body  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  looked  at  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  we  are  willing  to 
accept  It.       

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield, 
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Mr.  KOLBE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERED  BY  MR.  BOUCHER 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boocher: 
Page  141,  after  line  2,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.   147.  CUMBERLAND  GAP  NATIONAL  HISTORI- 
CAL PARK.  VIRGINIA. 

(a)  Section  160(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1973  (87  SUt.  278)  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
tences at  the  end  thereof:  "After  completion 
of  the  reconstruction  and  relocation  of 
Route  2SE  through  the  Cumberland  Gap 
National  Historical  Park  (including  con- 
struction of  a  tunnel  and  the  approaches 
thereto),  funds  available  for  parkways,  not- 
withstanding the  definition  of  parkways  In 
subsection  (a)  of  section  101,  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  available  to  finance 
the  cost  of  upgrading  from  2  lanes  to  4  lanes 
a  highway  providing  access  from  such  route 
through  that  ptortion  of  the  Cumberland 
Gap  National  Historical  Park  which  lies 
within  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  project  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
delay  or  affect  in  any  way  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  relocation  of  Route  25E  (including 
construction  of  a  tunnel  and  approaches 
thereto).". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  160  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "rights-of- 
way"  the  following:  "including  approaches 
in  the  State  of  Virginia". 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  of  title  I 
accordingly  and  conform  the  table  of  con- 
tents accordingly. 

Mr.  BOUCHER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
present  law  authorizes  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  highway  system  in  proximi- 
ty to  the  Cumberland  Gap  National 
Historical  Park  in  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee. Kentucky,  and  Virginia  for 
this  Is  a  very  significant  project  which 
results  In  a  relocation  of  the  principal 
east-west  highway  In  the  area  outside 
the  State  of  Virginia  Into  the  State  of 
Tennessee. 

The  project  foresees  a  two-lane 
access  road  from  the  reconstructed 
route  in  Tennessee  to  those  portions 
of  the  national  park  which  lie  within 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  Virginia  Highway  Commission 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  two-lane  access 
will  not  be  adequate  to  handle  the 
volume  of  traffic  that  Is  expected  once 
this  project  Is  completed. 

My  amendment  very  simply  author- 
izes the  reconstruction  project  to  pro- 


vide a  four-lane  access  within  the 
State  of  Virginia  once  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  project  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
been  constructed  in  cooperation  with 
the  other  Members  who  are  affected 
by  it  and  in  cooperation  with  the  mi- 
nority. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  assured  by  the  gentleman  that  the 
amendment  that  he  offers  and  the 
project  that  it  foresees  would  in  no 
way  be  in  competition  for  funds  for 
the  present  project  now  under  way  for 
digging  the  tunnel  through  the  moun- 
tain to  Cumberland  Gap  and  the  ap- 
proaches thereto? 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  This  amendment  would  In  no 
way  compete  for  funds  for  the  balance 
of  the  contract.  Including  the  elements 
the  gentleman  has  described. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  And  may  I  further  be 
assured,  if  the  gentleman  continues  to 
yield,  that  his  Intent  Is  that  this 
project  that  he  Is  amending,  the  sub- 
ject of  his  amendment,  would  not  be 
begtm  until  after  the  completion  of 
the  present  project  now  underway,  the 
tunnel  digging  under  the  Cumberland 
Gap  National  Park  and  the  approach- 
es thereto? 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  May  I  further  be  as- 
sured by  the  gentleman,  if  he  contin- 
ues to  yield,  that  his  intention  In  this 
amendment  would  not  require  any 
delay  or  allow  any  delay  under  the 
present  project  of  the  tunnel? 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  And  that  there  would 
be  a  separate  environmental  impact 
statement  for  the  gentleman's  project 
which  would  not  In  tiny  way  require 
any  further  environmental  statements 
on  the  tunnel  project  now  imder  way? 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  To  the  extent  that  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  would  be  re- 
quired pursuant  to  this  amendment.  It 
would  be  separate  and  totally  apart 
from  any  EIS  that  has  been  prepared 
for  the  balance  of  the  project. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  And  finally,  may  I  be 
assured  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  In  no  way  delay  in  any 
fashion  whatsoever  under  any  circum- 
stances the  project  now  under  way? 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qunxor] 
had  worked  this  out  with  the  gentle- 
man and  he  supports  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  happy  to  support  It  also. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  looked  at  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  are  willing  to  accept 
It. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Boucher]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MORRISON  OP 
CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut:  Page  75,  lines  15  through  18 
and  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

(2)  Limitation  on  application.— The 
amendment  made  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall— 

(A)  only  apply  to  the  procurement  of 
buses  and  other  rolling  stock  manufactured 
or  assembled  at  a  facility  at  which  buses  or 
other  rolling  stock  were  not  being  manufac- 
tured or  assembled  during  the  firot  half  of 
calendar  year  1984:  and 

(B)  not  apply  to  procurements  made  pur- 
suant to  contracts  entered  into  before  June 
1.  1986. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  Includes 
an  amendment  to  the  Buy  American 
provision,  a  strong  amenctoent.  It  is 
an  amendment  that  I  favor.  It  would 
Increase  Buy  American  percentage 
from  50  percent  to  85  percent.  I  think 
that  is  the  direction  in  which  we 
ought  to  try  to  move;  however,  I  have 
in  my  district  and  also  in  North  Caroli- 
na there  are  factories  that  were  estab- 
lished by  foreign  manufacturers  spe- 
cifically to  comply  with  the  50-percent 
requirement  that  is  in  current  law.  If 
we  do  not  in  some  fashion  make  an  ex- 
ception for  these  factories  which  are 
In  operation  and  have  been  providing 
buses  in  the  United  States,  we  will 
create  some  very  serious  problems. 
Those  problems  have  to  do  with  loss  of 
jot>s  for  American  workers  who  are 
currently  employed  and  the  loss  of 
ability  to  service  buses  that  are  cur- 
rently in  use  in  the  United  States. 

Now.  I  have  crafted  an  amendment 
which  I  think  will  take  care  of  this 
problem   on   the   narrowest   possible 
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basis,  but  I  understand  from  the  com- 
mittee, from  the  chairman,  and  the 
ranking  member,  that  they  prefer  to 
proceed  in  a  slightly  different  way. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  to  discuss  this. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
would  like  to  say  that  this  discussion 
did  come  up  in  our  committee.  We  cer- 
tainly want  to  protect  our  American 
jobs.  We  hope  that  foreign  manufac- 
turers will  locate  in  this  area  and  do 
their  construction  at  this  time. 

We  do  realize  that  what  we  put  in 
the  bill  is  strong  language:  however, 
the  history  of  this  legislation  and  our 
conferences  with  the  other  body  show 
that  there  are  some  Members  of  the 
other  body  who  are  very  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  kind  of  Buy  American 
provision,  so  we  do  feel  that  we  want 
to  go  with  a  very  strong  position  into 
the  conference.  We  certainly  are  going 
to  compromise  in  the  conference. 

As  we  said  in  the  committee,  and  in 
the  Record,  we  will  not  come  out  of 
that  conference  on  this  Buy  American 
issue  that  will  in  any  way— and  we  spe- 
cifically mentioned  Connecticut  and 
North  Carolina  and  other  similar 
areas— that  will  cost  any  jobs  or  deny 
any  expansion  of  jobs  due  to  what  we 
do  on  Buy  American.  We  are  going  in 
with  a  good  negotiating  position.  I  just 
wish  now  publicly  on  the  record  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  what  we 
said  in  the  committee  in  public  on  this 
issue  is  what  we  are  saying  here  today. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  friend.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  as  the  author  of  the  Buy 
American  language  in  our  bill,  that  we 
indeed  want  to  go  in  with  a  strong  po- 
sition to  the  Senate,  but  I  recognize 
completely  that  we  are  going  to  com- 
promise. We  are  very  mindful  of  the 
problem  in  the  gentleman's  district 
and  Indeed  in  North  Carolina  as  well. 
So  it  would  be  our  objective  to  have 
stong  Buy  American  language,  but  to 
do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  compromise 
to  protect  the  jobs  of  the  industries  lo- 
cated in  the  gentleman's  district,  in 
North  Carolina,  and  all  across  Amer- 
ica. 

Bfr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  also  like  to  say  that  we  are 
aware  of  the  business  in  the  gentle- 
man's district  and  in  his  State  and  any 
effort  they  are  making,  and  they  are 
making  progress   in  complying   with 


what  we  have,  and  we  want  to  encour- 
age, and  not  discourage,  that  effort. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  both  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mrs.  Johnson]  who  worked 
with  me  and  worked  in  the  committee 
very  strongly  on  this,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hefner]  who  also  helped  to  work  out 
this  understanding. 

I  think  it  is  a  commendable  under- 
standing. I  appreciate  the  commit- 
ments I  have  received. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  basis,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  to  with- 
draw his  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BY  MR.  VISCLOSKY 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Visclosky:  At 
the  end  of  title  I  add  the  following: 

SEC.  Its.  URBAN  HIGH  DENSITY  PROGRAM. 

Of  amounts  available  under  the  urban 
high  density  program.  $2,806,675  is  rescind- 
ed. $2,806,675  shall  be  made  available  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund  by  the  Secretary  for 
reconstruction  of  an  interchange  on  an 
urban  high  density  project  designated  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 146  of  title  23,  United  States  Code  (as 
such  section  was  in  effect  on  August  13, 
1973). 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
August  1973,  three  urban  high-density 
programs  were  authorized.  One  was  on 
Cline  Avenue  in  East  Chicago.  IN.  It 
cormected  1-80  and  1-90.  Because  of  a 
certain  ambiguity  in  the  House  report 
language  in  1973.  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  has  not  been  willing  to 
release  an  unobligated  balance  of  $2.8 
million  for  the  reconstruction  of  an 
interchange  at  the  intersection  of 
Cline  Avenue  and  1-80  and  1-94.  The 
amendment  would  allow  in  statute  this 
transfer  of  money  to  take  place. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  looked  at  the  amendment.  It  does 
not  bring  about  any  new  budget  au- 
thority and  we  are  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 

ViSCLOSKY]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
first  like  to  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Public  Works  and  Transportation  Com- 
mittee for  drafting  a  fine  piece  of  legislation  to 
reauthorize  our  Nation's  highway  transporta- 
tion programs. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  support  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  as  it  contains  a  provi- 
sion which  is  derived  from  legislation  I  intro- 
duced this  session  of  Congress.  This  provision 
seeks  to  ease  the  burdens  and  barriers  many 
disabled  people  face  everyday — finding  handi- 
capped parking  spaces. 

Too  many  handicapped  drivers  around  the 
Nation  find  that  interstate  transportation  is  a 
nightmare.  Many  States  refuse  to  recognize 
the  handicapped  parking  stickers  of  other 
States.  Thousands  of  handicapped  persons 
are  ticketed  each  year  because  they  park  In  a 
handicappecj  parking  place  in  a  State  in  which 
they  do  not  reside. 

Ruby  DeGiovanni,  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  MkJdIetown,  CT,  originally  brought  this 
difficulty  to  my  attentkjn  when  she  and  other 
handicapped  persons  in  eastern  (Connecticut 
received  parking  tickets  when  they  went  to 
the  doctor  or  went  shopping  in  neighboring 
Massachusetts.  As  I  looked  into  this  problem 
further,  I  discovered  that  Ruby  [JeGiovanni's 
parking  tickets  were  not  an  isolated  incident: 
Thousands  of  handicapped  persons  nation- 
wide receive  tickets  when  they  travel  to  an- 
other State  and  attempt  to  park  in  a  specially 
designated  parking  space. 

If  an  individual  is  har>dicapped  in  one  State, 
he  or  she  is  handicapped  in  all  States.  States 
that  deny  out-of-State  handicapped  persons 
the  privilege  of  parking  close  to  a  building 
need  to  be  told  that  this  harassment  of  handi- 
capped persons  is  unacceptable.  Our  Nation 
has  made  tremendous  strides  in  recent  years 
to  tear  down  the  barriers  to  the  free  travel  of 
handicapped  persons,  and  I  feel  that  my  legis- 
lation will  ensure  that  this  progress  continues. 

This  amendment  not  only  asks  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  study  the  questwn  of 
establishing  parking  privileges  for  handi- 
capped persons  which  are  granted  to  all 
handicapped  persons  regardless  of  State  resi- 
der>cy,  but  also  requires  the  Secretary,  upon 
determination  of  the  extent  of  this  problem,  to 
draft  a  uniform  State  law  to  rectify  this  inequi- 
table situation.  This  law  will  be  submitted  to  all 
States  and  to  Congress  for  consideration  and 
action. 

By  further  requiring  the  Secretary  to  emnual- 
ly  report  to  Congress  on  the  extent  to  whk:h 
each  State  has  adopted  the  proposed  uniform 
State  law,  (Congress  will  be  able  to  monitcx 
the  effectiveness  of  this  amendment  and  de- 
termine wtiether  further,  more  stringent,  actkxi 
is  required. 
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Reciprocal  recognition  of  har>dicapped  park- 
ir>g  stickers  is  long  overdue.  I  am  pleased  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  took  action  on  my 
legislation  and  moved  to  put  an  end  to  this 
senseless  situation. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  3129,  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  and  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  Act  of  1986.  Passage  of  the  bill 
will  provide  for  a  5-year  continuation  of  the 
Nation's  highway  and  transit  programs. 

The  bill,  as  reported  out  of  committee,  will 
provide  Arkansas  over  $100.4  million  in  fiscal 
year  1987  for  highway  formula  programs 
whk:h  include  the  interstate  resurfacing,  resto- 
ration, rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  [4R], 
primary,  secondary,  urban,  bridge,  hazard 
eliminatkjn,  and  railroad  highway  crossing  pro- 
grams. The  State  would  also  get  $28.8  million 
under  the  minimum  allocation  program,  which 
provides  States  with  at  least  85  percent  of  the 
amounts  they  contribute  to  the  highway  trust 
fund. 

This  means  that  Arkansas  would  receive  a 
total  of  about  $129.2  million  under  the  basic 
Federal-Aid  Program,  exclusive  of  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  any  discretionary  grants  the 
State  may  receive.  Funding  in  each  of  fiscal 
years  1988-91  would  be  roughly  the  same. 

The  bill  contains  a  provision,  authonzing 
$45  million  over  the  next  5  years  to  accelerate 
construction  of  Highway  71  as  a  four-lane 
highway,  with  another  $45  million  provided  for 
U.S.  71  in  Missouri.  About  one-half  of  the 
funding  for  the  Arkansas  portion  would  go  for 
design  and  preliminary  right-of-way  acquisition, 
while  the  other  half  would  go  for  constnjction. 
The  State  would  receive  $5  million  for  the 
project  in  fiscal  year  1987;  $5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1988;  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1989;  $10 
million  in  fiscal  year  1990;  and  $15  million  in 
1991.  The  $45  million  total  is  over  and  above 
what  Arkansas  received  under  the  formula 
and  minimum  allocation  programs. 

Another  provision  would  allow  Arkansas  to 
use  interstate  construction  funds  for  planning, 
design,  and  construction  of  Highway  71.  Al- 
though the  State's  interstate  segment  is  com- 
plete and  normally  interstate  funds  must  be 
used  for  4-R  work,  the  bill  gives  Arkansas  the 
option  of  using  its  interstate  funds  for  Highway 
71. 

Also  provided  in  the  bill  is  $8.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987  for  a  highway  demonstration 
project  at  Fort  Smith,  which  involves  widening 
a  segment  of  the  highway  connecting  Westark 
Community  College  and  the  New  Central  Mall 
and  improving  signalization  on  the  segment. 

The  bill  approves  $13.3  million  funding  for 
construction  of  four  grade  separations  on  a 
four-lane  bypass  route  at  Jonesboro  to  dem- 
onstrate methods  of  improving  highway  safety. 
The  project  would  receive  $2.5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1987;  $3.2  millk>n  in  fiscal  year  1989; 
$2.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1990;  and  $3.2  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1991. 

It  shoukj  be  noted  that  all  of  these  funds 
con>e  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  and  there- 
fore do  not  add  to  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  legislatkjn  also  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Transportatkjn,  in  cooperation  with  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  a  highway  from  Shreveport 
LA,  to  Texarkana,  Fort  Smith,  and  Fayetteville. 


AR,  and  Carthage  and  Kansas  City,  MO.  A 
report  on  the  study's  results  is  to  be  submitted 
to  (Congress  within  a  year  after  the  bill's  en- 
actment. 

Arkansas  would  also  be  given  the  option, 
under  the  bill's  provision,  to  utilize  part  of  its 
bridge  replacement  funds  to  replace  existing 
ferrytx>at  service  with  a  highway  bridge,  and 
the  Federal  share  for  the  cost  of  that  replace- 
ment would  be  80  percent 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
any  of  us  who  has  had  (xcasion  to  use  Wash- 
ington's Dulles  Airport  in  the  2  years  since  the 
Dulles  access  road  was  completed,  knows 
that  the  most  modern  airport  is  of  little  use 
unless  passengers  can  reach  it  easily.  Before 
Dulles  had  a  fast,  direct  access  road,  it  was 
an  empty  barn  virtually  ignored  by  most  major 
airiines  and  passengers.  Since  then,  it  has 
quickly  t>ecome  the  air  travel  hub  it  was  first 
envisioned  to  be  two  decades  ago. 

As  quickly  as  Dulles  is  expected  to  grow,  it 
will  not  even  come  close  to  the  explosion  in 
passengers  which  will  be  experienced  by  On- 
tario International  Airport  near  Los  Angeles. 
The  airport  Is  expected  to  grow  from  a  current 
3  million  passengers  per  year  to  1 1  million  by 
the  year  2Q00.  To  accommodate  this  increase, 
Ontario  is  undergoing  a  $3(X)  million  facelift 
which  will  give  it  the  capacity  to  handle  double 
that  number. 

Unfortunately,  Ontario  faces  the  same  prob- 
lem which  once  plagued  Dulles:  space  age 
airport  facilities  coupled  with  stone  age 
access.  We  are  fortunate  that  the  land  sur- 
rounding the  airport  is  still  relatively  inexpen- 
sive; it  will  not  always  be  so.  That  is  why  the 
$4  million  contained  in  this  bill  is  so  crucial.  If 
we  do  not  begin  to  solve  Ontario's  access 
problem,  we  will  soon  be  talking  about  sums 
far  in  excess  of  the  current  cost  estimate. 

Despite  having  the  second  largest  popula- 
tion and  the  greatest  surface  area  of  any 
major  metropolitan  area,  Los  Angeles  is  still 
basically  served  by  one  major  airport,  Los  An- 
geles International.  Meanwhile,  those  who 
travel  to  New  York  have  a  choice  of  three 
major  airports,  as  do  travelers  to  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Ontario  International  will  soon  be  able 
to  provkJe  the  much  needed  alternative  for 
those  who  fly  to  Los  Angeles,  but  only  if 
ground  access  is  improved.  This  provision  in 
this  bill  is  the  first  step  in  this  important 
project,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  it  moving 
ahead. 

a  1645 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  STENHOLM 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stenholm: 
Page  163,  after  line  12.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  JM.  APPUCATION  OF  MODIFIED  DAVIS-BACON 
AND  COPELAND  ACT  EQUIVALENCY 
REQUIREMENTS  TO  HIGHWAY  CON- 
STRUCTION CONTRACTS. 

(a)  General  Rtnx.— Section  113  of  title  23, 
tJnited  States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (b)  and  (c)  (and  any  ref- 
erence thereto)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d). 
respectively  and  striking  out  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
new  sul>sections: 

"(a)  Application  op  Modipied  Davis- 
Bacon  Requirements.— 


"(1)  General  rule.— The  Secretary  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  l)e  necessary  to 
insure  that  all  lalx>rers,  mechanics,  and 
helpers  employed  by  contractors  or  subcon- 
tractors on  the  construction  work  per- 
formed on  highway  projects  on  the  Federal- 
aid  systems,  the  primary  and  secondary,  as 
well  as  their  extensions  in  urban  areas,  and 
the  Interstate  System,  authorized  under  the 
highway  laws  providing  for  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  upon  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems, shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  the  same  type  of 
work  on  similar  construction  in  the  immedi- 
ate locality  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  relating  to  the 
rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  on  public  buildings  of  the  United 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  by  con- 
tractors and  sul)contractors.  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  March  3,  1931  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  'Davis-Bacon  Act') 
(46  Stat.  1494:  40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5),  with 
the  modifications  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  Modifications.— The  modifications 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  are  as  follows: 
"(A)  This  section  shall  be  applied  to  con- 
tracts with  advertised  specifications  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000  rather  than  in  excess  of 
$2,000. 

"(B)  The  area  for  which  the  prevailing 
wage  is  to  be  determined  shall  l>e  the  par- 
ticular urban  or  rural  subdivision  (of  the 
State)  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed 
rather  than  the  city,  town,  village,  or  other 
civil  subdivision  of  the  State. 

"(C)  Helpers  of  a  class  of  laborers  or  me- 
chanics shall  be  considered  as  a  separate 
class  and  prevailing  wages  for  such  helpers 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  cor- 
responding class  of  helpers. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'helper'  means  a  semi-skilled  worker 
(rather  than  a  skilled  journeyman  mechan- 
ic) who— 

"(i)  works  under  the  direction  of  and  as- 
sists a  journeyman; 

"(ii)  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  journeyman,  performs  a  variety  of 
duties  to  assist  the  journeyman,  such  as— 

"(I)  preparing,  carrying,  and  furnishing 
materials,  tools,  equipment,  and  supplies 
and  maintaining  them  in  order: 

"(ID  cleaning  and  preparing  work  areas: 
"'(III)  lifting,  positioning,  and  holding  ma- 
terials or  tools:  and 

"(IV)  other  related  semi-skilled  tasks  as 
directed  by  the  journeyman;  and 

"(iii)  may  use  tools  of  the  trade  which  are 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
journeyman. 

"(E)  In  determining  the  prevailing  wage 
for  a  class  of  lal)orers.  mechanics,  or  helpers 
where  more  than  a  single  wage  is  being  paid 
to  the  corresponding  class  of  lalx)rers,  me- 
chanics, or  helpers,  the  prevailing  wage 
shall  be  established  as— 

"(i)  the  wage  paid  to  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  corresponding  class  of  laborers,  mechan- 
ics, or  helpers  employed  on  private  Industry 
projects  of  a  character  similar  to  the  con- 
tract work  in  the  url>an  and  rural  sulKlivl- 
sion  of  the  State  in  which  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed, or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  the 
work  is  being  performed  there;  or 

""(li)  if  the  same  wage  is  not  paid  to  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  laborers,  mechanics,  or 
helpers  in  the  corresponding  class,  the 
weighted  average  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
corresponding  class  of  laborers,  mechanics, 
or  helpers  employed  on  private  industry 
projects  of  a  character  siniil&r  to  the  con- 
tract work  in  the  urban  or  rural  subdivision 
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of  the  State  In  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed, or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  if  the 
work  is  to  be  performed  there. 

"(F)  In  determining  the  basic  hourly  rate 
of  pay.  data  from  Federal  or  federally  assist- 
ed projects  subject  to  the  prevailing  wage 
requirements  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  or  an- 
other Act  incorporating  such  Act  by  refer- 
ence shall  be  excluded,  unless  it  is  deter- 
mined that  there  is  insufficient  wage  data 
to  determine  the  prevailing  wages  in  the  ab- 
sence of  data  from  such  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  projects.  Data  from  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  projects  may  be  used  in  com- 
piling wage  rate  data  for  heavy  and  high- 
way wage  determinations. 

"(b)  Paperwork  Rkductiom.— Section  2  of 
the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  certain  statutes  concerning  rates 
of  pay  for  labor,  by  making  it  unlawful  to 
prevent  anyone  from  receiving  the  compen- 
sation contracted  for  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  June  13,  1934 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  Copeland 
Act')  (48  SUt.  948;  40  U.S.C.  276c),  shall  be 
applied  to  highway  projects  on  the  Federal- 
aid  systems,  the  primary  and  secondary,  as 
well  as  their  extensions  in  urban  areas,  and 
the  Interstate  System,  authorized  under  the 
highway  laws  providing  for  the  expenditure 
for  Federal  funds  upon  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems, in  a  manner  which  requires  that  a 
statement  concerning  the  weekly  wages  paid 
each  employee,  pursuant  to  a  contract  en- 
tered into  with  respect  to  such  a  project,  be 
made  only  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  p>eriod  covered  by  the  con- 
tract rather  than  on  a  weekly  basis.". 

(b)  EFFECT! VB  DATE.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  with  respect  to  highway 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  systems,  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  as  well  as  their  exten- 
sions in  urban  areas,  and  the  Interstate 
System,  authorized  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  under  the  high- 
way laws  (including  this  Act)  providing  for 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  upon  the 
Federal-aid  systems. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Stenholm-Valentine- 
Star)geland-DeLay  Davis-Bacon  amendment 
to  H.R.  3129,  the  Surlace  Transportation  and 
Uniform  Relocation  AssistarKe  Act  of  1 986. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  472.  the  Davis-Bacon  Reform  Act. 
This  amendment  only  applies,  however,  to 
Federal-aid  highway  construction  arKJ  repair. 
Specifically,  the  amendment  raises  the  con- 
tract "threshold"  from  $2,(XX)— set  in  1934— 
to  $1  million.  Even  if  Cortgress  approves  this 
amendment,  only  12  percent  of  the  total  dollar 
volume  f(x  highway  construction  would  t>e  ex- 
cluded from  Davis-Ba(x>n  coverage. 

In  addMon,  the  amendrnent  makes  other 
much  needed  reforms  to  Davis-Bacon.  It  codi- 
fies existing  administrative  regulations  that 
make  Davis-Ba(X>n  wage  determinations  more 
accurately  reflect  actual  local  prevailing 
wages.  Thus,  the  minimum  construction  wage 
paid  to  each  category  of  workers  would  be  the 
average  goir>g  private  sector  wage  rate,  and 
antiquated  Da^Bacon  data  coukj  not  be 
courited  as  part  of  the  going  private  sector 
wage  rates  in  that  area. 

Funttermore,  the  amendment  expands  ttie 
use  of  "helpers,"  such  as  semiskilled  and  un- 
skilled workers,  providmg  job  opportunities  for 
dteadvantaged  job-seekers.  The  amerxjment 
Inckides  a  spedal  provision  that  prevents  the 


payment  of  helper  wages  to  workers  perform- 
ing skilled  jobs. 

The  ref(xms  sought  by  this  an>endment 
serve  numerous  purposes.  First,  a  vote  f(x 
this  amendment  is  a  vote  for  comrrransense 
deficit  reduction.  The  (Congressional  Budget 
OffKe  [CBO]  estimates  these  reforms  will 
save  $45  million  in  outlays  in  1987  artd  $1  bil- 
lion over  the  5-year  period  from  1987-91.  In 
light  of  the  recent  projections  that  the  deficit 
will  exceed  at  least  $230  billion  this  year,  this 
amendment  provides  us  with  the  opportunity 
to  make  significant  budgetary  savings. 

Second,  Davis-Bacon  is  antismall  business. 
The  act  pays  wages  to  workers  on  Federal 
construction  projects  above  tnose  which 
wouki  prevail  urxier  free  market  competition. 
This  has  the  effect  of  limiting  the  biddirig  op- 
portunities of  nonunion  contractors  on  public 
projects,  discriminating  against  small  busi- 
nesses, and  needlessly  raising  the  cost  of 
Federal  construction.  The  act  also  has  oner- 
ous paperwork  and  reporting  requirements 
which  preclude  small  businesses  from  bidding 
on  Federal  construction  projects  tiecause  they 
cannot  meet  the  costs  of  such  requirements. 
These  inhibitkins  have  compelled  two-thirds  of 
the  1985-86  State  White  House  (Conferences 
on  Small  Businesses  to  recommend  the 
repeal  of  Davis-Bacon. 

Third,  the  reforms  sought  by  this  amend- 
ment will  (}pen  up  job  opportunities  to  disad- 
vantaged adults.  Semiskilled  workers  c(xjld  be 
trained  to  perform  a  partk:ular  task  within  a 
craft  without  being  qualified  In  all  skills  of  a 
fully  qualified  journeyman.  (Contractors  would 
be  urged  to  utilize  any  classification  of  work- 
ers to  perform  tasks  within  their  attained  skill 
level.  This  provides  employment  opportunities 
f(x  underutilized  minority,  female,  handi- 
capped, and  young  workers  traditionally  ex- 
cluded in  the  construction  working  force. 

The  inability  to  utilize  helpers  on  Federal 
projects  in  a  manner  comparable  to  private 
sector  work  tremendously  increases  Federal 
construction  costs.  CBO  has  estimated  that 
insertkjn  of  a  helper  classification  in  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  could  provkto  Government- 
wkje  budget  savings  of  approximately  $3  bil- 
Ikjn  over  5  years. 

Finally,  this  amerximent  brings  Davis-Bacon 
back  to  its  original  intent.  Passed  in  1931, 
Davis-Bacon  was  originally  intended  to  place 
a  fkxir  under  steadily  falling  wage  rates  and 
prevent  contractors  with  nonlocal  labor  from 
bidding  on  Federal  projects  and  undercutting 
local  wage  rates.  While  the  original  intent  was 
laudable,  the  act  now  needs  to  be  modified  in 
tune  with  the  ecorwmk:  realities  of  the  1 980's. 
The  $2,(XX)  threshokj  set  in  1934  is  unrealis- 
tx:.  The  prevailing  wage  has  remained  unde- 
fined since  1931,  although  in  practice,  Davis- 
Ba(x>n  wages  tend  to  be  at  ttie  top  of  irxiustry 
rariges  for  each  job  classifk^tren.  The  amend- 
ment's reforms  uphold  the  bask:  wage  protec- 
tk)n  (xiginally  intended  arid  accurately  reflect 
tfie  k>cal  prevailir>g  wages. 

The  time  f(x  Bacon-Davis  reform  is  now.  Al- 
tlxxigh  this  amendment  does  not  cover  Gov- 
emnrtentwkJe  contracts,  it  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
directnn.  Ideally,  the  act  shcxild  be  repealed. 
But  since  repeal  is  politk:ally  unlikely  in  the 
House,  the  least  (Congress  can  do  is  to  ref(xm 
this  budget-busting  law. 


As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  472  arxj  a  member 
of  the  (Congressional  Grace  Caucus,  I  enthusi- 
astically support  this  amendment  I  urge  my 
colleagues  who  want  to  inject  some  fis(»l  re- 
sponsibility into  our  Federal  wage-setting  laws 
to  support  these  reforms. 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
stror>g  support  of  H.R.  3129.  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1986.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  is  critical  to  improving  the  surface  trans- 
portation infrastructure  of  America.  I  wcKild  like 
to  commerid  my  colleagues  on  tf>e  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  for 
crafting  this  legislation  and  in  particular,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  leadership  of  the  committee. 

While  there  are  many  aspects  of  this  bill  I 
could  comment  on,  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  a 
section  of  the  bill  whrch  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  my  constituents.  This  section  author- 
izes funding  for  a  demonstration  project  in 
northern  San  Diego  County.  CA. 

Northern  San  Diego  County  has  seen  a  tre- 
mendous populatkin  explosion  over  the  past 
decade.  Unfortunately,  improvements  in  tfie 
infrastructure  have  not  occurred  at  a  similar 
rate.  The  end  result  has  been  virtual  rush  hour 
gridl<x;k  along  Highway  78  from  sunrise  to 
sunset. 

This  particular  project  would  expand  High- 
way 78  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
methods  of  reducing  traffic  congestion  and 
accidents.  Another  very  important  aspect  of 
this  project  concerns  the  method  of  furiding  to 
be  used.  This  demonstratk>n  project  is  unk]ue 
in  that  the  cost  of  this  project  will  be  sfiared 
by  Federal.  State,  and  local  government  enti- 
ties. I  believe  this  is  an  important  step  that 
needs  to  be  taken  and  that  this  project  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  future  cost-sharing  ef- 
forts in  improving  the  highways  of  America. 

While  H.R.  3129  is  not  a  flawless  bill,  it  has 
much  good  in  it  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.  This  legislatkin  is  a 
step  in  the  right  directkin  in  addressing  the 
critical  Infrastructure  needs  present  in  America 
tcxlay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  pass  H.R.  3129  as  reported  from 
committee. 

Mr.  HOWARD  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois]  having  assumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Traxler,  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  3129)  to  authorize  funds  for 
construction  of  highways,  for  highway 
safety  programs,  and  for  mass  trans- 
portation programs,  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove the  relocation  assistance  pro- 
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gram,   and   for   other   purposes,   had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  Chair  Is  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  At  this  time,  the  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  entertain  1 -minute  speeches. 

PARLIAMKNTART  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
Chair  inform  us  what  might  be  the 
business  that  is  planned  for  the  rest  of 
the  day?  I  see  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip;  I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
some  idea  as  to  what  the  schedule  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  is  going  to  be. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  now  in  place,  prepared  to  call 
up  a  rule. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  Chair  advise  the  member- 
ship as  to  when  we  will  take  up  the 
Defense  bill,  which  has  been  pending 
since  the  day  before  yesterday? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  the 
gentleman  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  minute,  he  could 
yield  to  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  and  he  can  answer  that 
question. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON  was  allowed  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  so  that  I  might  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
advise  us  on  the  very  significant  issue 
of  the  Defense  biU.  There  have  been 
45  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  been  waiting  breathlessly  for  the 
last  2  days  to  save  the  country  from 
outside  military  influences,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  carry  on  much 
longer.  I  hoi>e  that  the  gentleman  will 
give  us  some  encouraging  news. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  I  can  relieve  the  gentleman,  at 
least  psychologically  if  not  in  his 
sentry  duty,  by  telling  him  that  I 
think  we  have  reached  a  substantial 
agreement  between  the  majority  and 
the  minority  with  respect  to  one  of 
the  contested  elements  of  the  bill,  that 
dealing  with  the  Davis-Bacon  amend- 
ment. 


It  is  now.  I  imderstand,  the  intention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson], to  further  consult  on  the 
tem^  of  the  rule  which  they  intend  to 
request  from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee can  meet  tonight  and  by  agree- 
ment between  the  two  parties  adopt 
the  text  of  a  rule  which  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  consideration  tonight. 

In  the  meantime  we  intend  to  take 
up  the  rule  and  the  bill  on  Philippine 
relief. 

I  cannot  advise  the  gentleman  at 
this  time  exactly  how  far  we  will  go 
into  the  rule  on  DOD,  but  I  would  sug- 
gest that  Members  ought  to  assume 
that  the  session  of  the  House  will  go 
at  least  until  9  o'clock  tonight. 

We  are  interested  in  proceeding  as 
far  as  we  can.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  is  complicated 
and  long,  as  the  gentleman  who  is  one 
of  the  senior  experts  in  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  defense  is  aware,  and  I 
know  that  he  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  bill,  as  others  are.  I  can  report  to 
him  that  I  believe  that  things  are 
moving  toward  an  amicable  resolution 
of  the  difficulties  over  the  rule,  and 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  move  even  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  there  is 
going  to  be  debate  on  the  Philippines 
bill?  Is  that  going  to  precede  the 
debate  getting  back  onto  the  defense 
biU? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. In  order  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] to  further  consult  about  the 
order  of  amendments  and  other  mat- 
ters, having  resolved  I  think  in  princi- 
ple the  matter  that  was  creating  some 
difficulty,  and  for  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  consider  the  rule,  we  have  to 
provide  some  time.  In  the  meantime, 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  House,  we 
intend  to  bring  up  the  rule  and  the  bill 
on  Philippine  relief  immediately. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


man. 


THE  NEW  GI  BILL 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  get  any  type  of  defense  bill,  so 
I  thought  that  I  would  talk  about  the 
new  GI  bill.  All  the  Members  voted  for 
it.  so  I  am  glad  that  they  recognize 
how  well  it  is  working  tor  our  military. 

It  is  the  same  type  of  educational 
bill  that  we  had  after  World  War  II. 
Korea,  and  Vietnam.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  the  Army's  new  recruits 
coining  into  the  service  now  are  sign- 


ing up  for  the  GI  educational  bill.  It  ia 
the  bread  and  the  butter  for  the 
Army,  and  we  hope  that  the  other 
services  will  take  advantage  of  this 
bill. 

Because  of  the  cost  of  education  in 
college,  because  college  education  has 
increased  6  percent  for  this  new  fall 
year,  people  who  go  into  the  service 
and  then  come  out  find  that  the  only 
way  that  they  are  ever  going  to  get 
any  type  of  education  is  to  sign  up  for 
the  GI  bill.  It  is  a  test  program.  It  is 
very  important  after  this  test  period 
runs  out.  which  will  be  in  1988,  that 
the  GI  bill  is  renewed  and  carried  on. 

Quite  frankly,  having  the  GI  bill 
saved  the  all-volunteer  system.  I 
thought  that  my  colleagues  would  like 
to  know  that,  and  I  appreciate  their 
concern. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  5081.  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  DEMOCRACY  ACT 
OF  1986 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  526.  and  ask 
for  its  inmiediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  526 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXni.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5081)  to  authorize  additional  economic  and 
military  assistance  for  the  Philippines,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be 
considered  for  amendment  by  titles  instead 
of  by  sections,  each  title  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI 
are  hereby  waive.  No  amendment  to  title  I 
or  II  of  said  sulwtitute  shall  l>e  in  order 
except  germane  amendments  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Augiast  5.  1986.  No 
amendment  which  changes,  affects,  or  modi- 
fies title  III  of  said  substitute  shall  be  in 
order.  After  title  II  has  been  considered  for 
amendment  in  its  entirety,  title  III  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  and  no  fur- 
ther amendment  to  title  III  or  to  said  sul)- 
stitute  shall  be  in  order,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous 
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question  shall  b«  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

D  1655 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hall]  Is  recognized  for  one 
hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quil- 
leh],  for  purixjses  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  526  is 
a  modified  open  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5081.  the  Assist- 
ance for  Democracy  Act  of  1986. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  meml)er  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  bill  shall 
be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute now  printed  in  the  bill  as  origi- 
nal text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  To  ex- 
pedite consideration,  the  rule  further 
provides  that  the  substitute  shall  be 
considered  by  titles,  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions, and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  read. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule 
waives  clause  7  of  rule  XVI,  the  prohi- 
bition against  nongermane  amend- 
ments, against  the  substitute.  As  intro- 
duced, H.R.  5081  provided  authoriza- 
tion for  additional  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  for  the  Philippines  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  The  substitute,  how- 
ever, contains  other  issues  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  Therefore,  a  tech- 
nical waiver  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  is 
needed. 

The  rule  further  provides  that 
amendments  to  titles  I  and  II  must 
have  been  printed  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  by  August  5,  1986.  The  rule 
also  provides  that  no  amendment  to 
title  III  is  in  order. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  informed  the  House  on  the 
floor  on  July  31,  1986,  that  he  would 
be  requesting  this  modified  open  rule. 
His  request  was  developed  with  the 
consultation  and  support  of  the  minor- 
ity. 

TiUe  ni  of  the  substitute  is  closed  to 
amendments  because  opening  it  up  to 
amendments  could  bring  before  the 
House  numerous  issues  that  are  not 
addressed  in  this  legislation.  The 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee advised  the  Rules  Committee 
that  such  additional  issues  will  be  con- 
sidered early  in  the  next  session  when 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Ccnnmittee  brings 


to  the  floor  a  reauthorization  of  all 
foreign  assistance  programs  under  its 
jurisdiciton. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  5081 
as  reported  by  committee  is  to  provide 
assistance  to  promote  democracy  in 
the  Philippines  and  in  Haiti.  Title  I  of 
the  committee  amendment  authorizes 
an  additional  $250  million  in  economic 
support  fund  assistance  for  the  Philip- 
pines in  fiscal  year  1986.  Title  II  ear- 
marks $108  million  in  economic  assist- 
ance for  Haiti  in  fiscal  year  1987  and 
places  limitations  on  the  provision  of 
military  assistance  to  that  country 
pending  the  reform  of  Haiti's  military 
establishment. 

Since  1979,  I  have  been  actively  con- 
cerned about  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines. 
Under  the  administration  of  President 
Corazon  Aquino,  the  Philippines  are  in 
the  process  of  restoring  democracy. 
The  Philippines  are  facing  tremendous 
economic  and  developmental  chal- 
lenges. We  need  to  work  with  the  new 
government  in  the  Philippines  to  help 
them  respond  to  these  challenges.  The 
funding  authorized  by  this  legislation 
will  help  contribute  to  this  process  of 
recovery,  and  begin  a  partnership  in 
development  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  for  including  in  the 
substitute  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  to  increase  the  fiscal  1987  au- 
thorization for  the  child  survival  fund 
to  $75  million.  His  amendment  reflects 
the  concerns  and  priorities  of  H.R. 
3894,  the  universal  child  immunization 
bill,  of  which  I  am  the  principal  spon- 
sor. It  is  only  through  such  modest  in- 
creases in  funding  that  the  goal  of  im- 
munizing the  world's  children  by  1990 
can  be  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  op- 
position to  this  bipartisan  rule.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  was  reported 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee  some  time 
ago.  The  bill  provides  an  additional 
$250  million  authorization  for  the 
Philippines,  an  additional  amount  of 
foreign  aid,  and  $108  million  for  Haiti. 

This  is  a  way  to  get  under  the  fence 
to  increase  our  foreign  assistance  to 
these  countries.  I  think  we  should  hit 
it  head  on. 

What  happened  in  the  Philippines 
can  be  blamed  partly  on  America  itself 
for  not  monitoring  the  foreign  assist- 
ance to  that  nation.  I  know  that  it  is 
in  a  very  critical  situation  now  with 
the  changeover  in  administration.  But 
nevertheless  we  should  act  with  cau- 
tion. 


However,  we  know  both  situations 
are  critical.  The  nile  was  reported  out. 
It  is  a  rule  which  is  a  modified  closed 
rule,  and  I  urge  the  passage  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  303,  nays 
96,  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  305] 

YEAS-303 

Ackermui 

Dicks 

Hertel 

Akaka 

Dingell 

Hiler 

Alexander 

DioGuardl 

Horton 

Anderson 

Dixon 

Howard 

Andrews 

[}onnelly 

Hoyer 

Annunzio 

Dorgan  (»fD) 

Huckaby 

Anthony 

Doman  (CA) 

Hughes 

Applegate 

Dowdy 

Hutto 

Aspin 

Downey 

Hyde 

Atkins 

Duncan 

Jacobs 

AuColn 

Durbin 

Jeffords 

Bateman 

Dwyer 

Jeidtlns 

Bedell 

Dymally 

Johnson 

Beilenson 

Dyson 

Jones  (NO 

Bennett 

Early 

Jones  (OK) 

Bentley 

Eckart  (OH) 

Jones  (TN) 

Berman 

Eckert(NY) 

KanJorsU 

Bevill 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Biagsl 

Edwards  (OK) 

Kaslch 

Bliley 

English 

Kastenmeler 

Boehlert 

Erdreich 

Kemp 

Boggs 

Evans  (ID 

Kennelly 

Bo  land 

Fascell 

Kildee 

Bonlor(MI) 

Fawell 

Kleczka 

Bonker 

Fazio 

Kolter 

Borskl 

Feighan 

Kostmayer 

Boucher 

Pish 

Kramer 

Boxer 

Flippo 

LaPalce 

Brooks 

Florio 

Lantos 

Broomfield 

FoglletU 

Leach  (lA) 

Brown  (CA) 

Foley 

Leath(TX) 

Bruce 

Ford  (MI) 

Lehman  (CA)' 

Bryant 

Frank 

Lehman  <FL) 

Burton  (CA) 

Franklin 

Leland 

Bustamante 

Frost 

Levin  (MI) 

Byron 

Fuqua 

Levine  (CA) 

Callahan 

Garcia 

Lipinskl 

Carper 

Gejdenson 

Livingston 

Chapman 

Gekas 

Lott 

Chappell 

Gephardt 

Lowery  (CA) 

Clay 

Giblwns 

Lowry  (WA) 

dinger 

Oilman 

Lujan 

Coelho 

Gingrich 

Luken 

Coleman  (TX) 

Glickman 

MacKay 

Collins 

Gonzalez 

Man  ton 

Conte 

Ooodllng 

Markey 

Conyers 

Orsdiaon 

Martin  (NY) 

Cooper 

Gray  (ID 

Martinez 

Coughlln 

Gray  (PA) 

Matsul 

Coyne 

Gregg 

Mavroule* 

Crockett 

Guartni 

Mazzoll 

Daniel 

Hall  (OH) 

McCain 

Darden 

Hamilton 

McCloakey 

DaKhle 

Hatcher 

McCurdy 

de  laOana 

Hawkins 

MrDa<le 

Hayes 

McHuch 

Derrick 

Hefner 

McKlnney 

DeWtne 

Henry 

McMillan 
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Meyers 

Rlnaldo 

Stokes 

Mica 

Hitter 

Studds 

Mlkulskl 

Robinson 

Sundqulst 

Miller  (CA) 

Rodlno 

Swift 

MlUer  (OH) 

Roe 

Synar 

Miller  (WA) 

Rose 

Tallon 

MlneU 

Rostenkowski 

Thomas  (GA) 

MItcheU 

Roukema 

Torres 

Moakley 

Rowland  (GA) 

TorriceUi 

MoUohan 

Roybal 

Towns 

Montgomery 

Rudd 

Traf  leant 

Moody 

Russo 

Traxler 

Morrison  (CT) 

Savage 

UdaU 

Mrazek 

.Saxton 

Valentine 

Martha 

Scheuer 

Vander  Jagt 

Myers 

Schneider 

Vento 

Natcher 

Schroeder 

Visclosky 

Neal 

Schuette 

Volkmer 

Nelson 

Schulze 

Waldon 

Nichols 

Schumer 

Walgren 

Nowak 

Selberllng 

Walker 

Oakar 

Sensenbrenner 

WaUins 

Oberstar 

Sharp 

Weaver 

Obey 

Shelby 

Weber 

Olln 

Shumway 

Weiss 

Ortiz 

Sikorski 

Wheat 

Owens 

Siljander 

Whitley 

Packard 

Sisisky 

Whittaker 

Panetta 

Skeen 

Whitten 

Parris 

Skelton 

Williams 

Pashayan 

Slattery 

Wilson 

Pease 

Slaughter 

Wirth 

Penny 

Smith  (FL) 

Wise 

Pepper 

Smith  (lA) 

Wolf 

Perkins 

Smith  (NE) 

Wolpc 

Pickle 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wortley 

Price 

Smith.  Denny 

Wyden 

Pursell 

(OR) 

Yates 

QuiUen 

Snowe 

Yatron 

Rahall 

Solarz 

Young (FL) 

Rangel 

Spratt 

Young  (MO) 

Ray 

St  Germain 

Zschau 

Held 

Stallings 

Richardson 

Stark 

D  1715 


her 


NAYS— 96 


Archer 

Hall.  Ralph 

Petri 

Armey 

Hammerschmidt  Porter 

Badham 

Hansen 

Regula 

Bartlett 

Hartnett 

Ridge 

Barton 

Hendon 

Roemer 

Bereuter 

Hopkins 

Rogers 

Bilirakis 

Hubbard 

Roth 

Boulter 

Hunter 

Rowland  (CT) 

Brown  (CO) 

Ireland 

Schaefer 

Burton  (IN) 

Kindness 

Shaw 

Carney 

Kolbe 

Shuster 

Chappie 

Lagomarsino 

Smith.  Robert 

Cheney 

LatU 

(NH) 

Coats 

Lent 

Snyder 

Cobey 

Lewis  IFD 

Solomon 

Coble 

Ughtfoot 

Spence 

Coleman  (MO)     Loeffler 

Stangeland 

Combest 

Lungren 

Stenholm 

Courier 

Mack 

Strang 

Craig 

Madigan 

Stratton 

Crane 

Marlenee 

Stump 

Dannemeyer 

Martin  (ID 

Sweeney 

Daub 

McCandless 

Swindall 

DeLay 

McCoUum 

Tauke 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Tauzin 

Dreler 

McGrath 

Taylor 

Emerson 

Michel 

Thomas  (CA) 

Evans (lA) 

Molinari 

Vucanovlch 

Fiedler 

Monson 

Whitehurst 

Frenxel 

Moorhead 

WyUe 

OaUo 

Murphy 

Young  (AK) 

Oaydos 

Nielson 

Ounderaon 

Oxley 

NOT  VOTING- 

-32 

Barnard 

Flelds 

Lundine 

Barnes 

PordCTH) 

McKeman 

Bates 

Powler 

Moore 

Boner  (TN) 

Gordon 

Morrison  (WA) 

B0M» 

Oreen 

Roberts 

Breauz 

Orotberg 

Sabo 

CampbeU 

Hllllff 

.Smith.  Robert 

Carr 

Holt 

(OR) 

Chandler 

Lewis  (CA) 

Staggers 

Davis 

Uoyd 

Edsar 

Long 

Wright 

Mrs.    VUCANOVICH    changed 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result   of    the   vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  In  order  to  learn 
further  from  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty whip  what  the  schedule  will  be  for 
the  balance  of  the  evening  and  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  changes  under  way  in  the 
last  few  minutes  as  applies  to  tonight, 
and  also  the  Members  are  very  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  the  schedule 
will  be  tomorrow.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  to  give  us  information  on  that. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  whip  for  yielding. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  House  before, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  its  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Dickinson,  will 
shortly  resolve  all  remaining  differ- 
ences over  the  proposed  rule  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill. 

The  essential  decisions,  compromises 
have  been  agreed  to  in  principle.  What 
I  think  the  two  distinguished  Mem- 
bers are  now  discussing  are  some  of 
the  finer  points  of  the  scheduling  of 
the  bill.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
probably  can  be  concluded  by  6  or  6:30 
and  that  the  Rules  Committee— and  I 
know  I  am  imposing  on  the  distin- 
guished chairman— might  meet  around 
7  o'clock  tonight,  and,  if  possible,  con- 
clude a  rule  by  8  o'clock  tonight. 
Should  that  occur,  this  evening,  we 
would  then  proceed  to  the  first  item 
agreed  to  between  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  which 
would  probably  deal  with  money 
levels,  the  levels  of  funding  under  the 
bUl. 

We  would  hope  to  conclude  that 
debate  by  1 1  o'clock  for  the  evening. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man would  expect,  of  course,  on  that 
rule  that  would  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  but  the  gentleman  is  assuming 
that  that  could  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  What  I  would  assume  is 
that  it  might  be  hoped  unanimous 
consent  could  be  obtained  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rule  tonight,  and  if 
not  that  a  two-thirds  vote  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  LOTT.  And  tomorrow? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Tomorrow  the  House 
would  not  meet  until  10  o'clock,  and 
subject  to  the  agreement  between  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  we  would  propose  to  take  up 
the  test  ban  issue  and  only  that  issue 
tomorrow,  with  the  hope  that  the 
House  would  be  able  to  conclude  that 
business  before  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  LOTT.  It  is  still  intended,  I  hate 
to  take  it  1  day  further,  but  as  long  as 
we  are  having  this  colloquy,  it  is  still 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  votes 
on  Monday  and  amendments  to  the 
DOD  bill,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. On  Monday,  subject  again  to  the 
agreement  between  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and  the 
rule— and  I  do  not  want  to  anticipate 
what  that  is— I  assume  it  might  be  pos- 
sible after  suspensions  that  the  bill 
would  be  read  imder  the  normal  title  I 
provisions.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  chairman  can  clarify 
that. 

After  that  I  think  we  should  let  the 
two  principals  conclude  their  discus- 
sions about  the  order,  but  Members 
should  be  aware  if  we  proceed  in  this 
manner  that  there  will  be  votes  tomor- 
row, that  there  will  be  votes  on 
Monday,  we  would  hope  to  adjourn 
the  House  before  3  o'clock  tomorrow. 
On  that  day  we  are  taking  up  only  this 
one  matter  in  order  to  allow  Members, 
as  many  have  suggested,  to  obtain 
transportation  to  their  districts  before 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  House  would  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday  and  proceed  to,  probably 
again,  late  that  evening. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  if  he  has  some  information. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  to  contradict 
anything  that  the  distinguished  whip 
has  said.  I  would  just  like  for  the  am- 
plification and  edification  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  try  to  put  in  perspective  some 
of  the  problems  that  we  are  wrestling 
with.  We  had  a  loose  agreement  as  to 
the  rule  that  would  be  presented.  The 
first  item  of  business  after  we  started 
would  be  money  matters,  setting  the 
parameters,  what  would  be  the  budget 
authority,  what  would  be  the  spending 
outlays.  That  had  to  come  first,  we 
felt,  because  all  else  is  very  largely 
hinged  on  that.  That  would  have  been 
yesterday. 

Today  it  was  anticipated  we  would 
start  off  with  nonmoney  matters  and 
would  be  principally  policy  matters 
dealing  first  with  the  test  ban  treaty 
and  then  with  SALT,  and  then  if  we 
could  get  to  it,  dealing  with  what  I 
would  call  chemical  weapons. 

Tomorrow,  it  would  have  been  the 
next  day,  on  Friday  we  would  start 
with  title  I.  As  the  amendments  are 
filed,  then  we  are  open  to  title  I.  all 
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amendments  are  filed  to  title  I,  we 
would  go  through  them.  All  the  way 
through  Friday,  through  Monday, 
working  through  the  bill  by  title  ac- 
cording to  the  amendments  as  they 
have  been  filed,  on  Tuesday  we  would 
get  back  to  other  policy  issues  such  as 
SDI  and  Asat. 

Then,  after  that  was  concluded,  if 
there  were  any  amendments  not  yet 
resolved  to  the  regular  bill  under  gen- 
eral provisions  or  otherwise,  we  would 
go  back  to  that  and  stay  with  it  until 
we  concluded  the  bill.  That  was  the 
normal  procedure  that  we  had  tenta- 
tively agreed  to. 

Well  now,  yesterday,  the  first  day.  is 
gone;  the  second  day  has  gone. 

So.  assimiing  that  the  impasse  has 
been  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
this  side,  we  still,  the  chairman  and  I 
still  must  get  together  now  and  see 
how  much  of  the  original  agreement 
as  to  the  sequencing  we  can  salvage 
and  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  to- 
night and  agree  this  is  what  we  would 
suggest  to  be  approved  by  way  of  a 
rule  dealing  with  the  sequence  of 
events  to  occur. 

I  see  the  chairman  is  on  the  floor 
now.  Perhaps  he  might  want  to  correct 
any  part  that  I  have  said. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  just  say  that  I 
agree  entirely  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabauna  said,  and  I  think 
the  situation  is  as  he  explained  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  would  yield  to  me  further. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  do  not  think  I  want  to 
know  any  more  atraut  this  schedule.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  do  not  intend  to 
burden  the  gentleman  with  any  more 
details  on  that  matter  but  to  say  that 
awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the  discus- 
sions of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  and 
the  Rules  Committee  action,  it  is  our 
intention  to  proceed  with  the  Philip- 
pine Relief  Act  to  passage  which  we 
think  will  probably  take  until  about  8 
o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  DEMOCRACY 
ACT  OF  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  526  and  rule  XXIII,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
aUon  of  the  bill.  HJl.  5081. 

D1727 
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Accordingly  the  Hotise  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.   5081)   to   authorize   additional 


economic  and  military  assistance  for 
the  Philippines,  with  Mr.  Atkins  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broohfield] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  FascellI. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5081,  as  amended,  the  Assistance 
for  Democracy  Act  of  1986. 

This  legislation  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  by  a  re- 
corded vote  of  27  to  2.  with  one 
member  voting  present  on  July  23, 
1986. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  is  to  pro- 
vide much  needed  assistance  to  pro- 
mote democracy  in  two  countries 
which  are  extremely  important  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United 
States— the  Philippines  and  Haiti. 

Specifically,  title  I  of  the  committee 
amendment  authorizes  an  additional 
$250  million  in  ESF  budget  support  as- 
sistance for  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1986.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  bill  as  reported 
mandates  that  the  assistance  for  the 
Philippines  be  obligated  before  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  so  that  it  will 
not  impact  on  the  deficit  in  fiscal  year 
1987. 

Title  II  earmarks  $108  million  in  eco- 
nomic assistance  funds  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  and  places  limita- 
tions on  the  provision  of  military  as- 
sistance to  that  country  pending  the 
reform  of  Haiti's  military  establish- 
ment. 

Specifically,  title  II  earmarks  the 
following  amounts  for  fiscal  year  1987: 
$36  million  in  economic  support  funds; 
$37  million  in  development  assistance 
funds;  $35  million  in  Public  Law  480 
(Food  for  Peace);  and  $1  million  for 
inter-American  foundation  programs 
in  Haiti. 

In  addition,  title  II  sets  a  limit  of  $4 
million  which  may  be  available  in 
fiscal  year  1987  for  grant  military  as- 
sistance and  military  education  and 
training.  Such  funds  may  be  made 
available  to  Haiti  for  education,  train- 
ing, and  other  nonlethal  assistance. 
These  funds  may  be  obligated  only  if: 

The  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  Haiti  has  submitted  a 
formal  request  specifying  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  reform  the  Haitian 
armed  forces  consistent  with  the  tran- 
sition to  democracy,  the  rule  of  law, 
and  an  elected  civilian  government; 


The  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Foreign  Affairs  are  notified  IS 
days  in  advance  of  the  obligation; 

Substantial  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  Government  of  Haiti:  to  pre- 
vent human  rights  abuses  and  corrup- 
tion by  or  in  the  Haitian  armed  forces; 
to  insure  that  such  assistance  is  not 
used  to  suppress  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly;  to  investigate  the  killing 
of  civilians  in  certain  Haitian  towns 
and  to  prosecute  those  responsible;  to 
train  the  Haitian  armed  forces  with  re- 
spect to  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  and  the  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  essential  to  democracy;  and 
to  take  steps  to  implement  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  Haiti  requiring 
former  members  of  the  VSN  to  turn  in 
their  weapons  and  to  take  the  neces- 
sary actions  to  enforce  this  require- 
ment. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  Haiti,  the 
President  is  required  to  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  3  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  and 
every  3  months  thereafter,  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  actions  of  the 
Government  of  Haiti  are  consistent 
with  these  conditions. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  contains  the  fol- 
lowing fiscal  year  1987  authorizations: 
$65,445,000  for  international  narcotics 
control  as  requested  by  the  President; 
$75,000,000  for  the  child  survival  fund; 
and  $18,189,000  for  the  operations  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

The  increases  in  authorization  for 
international  narcotics  control  and  the 
child  survival  fund  are  offset  by  excess 
authorizations  in  the  accounts  for 
health  and  international  organizations 
and  programs.  We  have  discussed 
these  offsets  and  earmarkings  for 
Haiti  with  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, who  is  in  agreement  with 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  which  are 
consistent  with  his  mark  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  As  such,  the  fiscal  year  1987 
authorizations  contained  in  the  substi- 
tute are  within  the  budget  authority 
and  outlay  ceilings  set  by  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses important,  high  priority  for- 
eign policy  issues  for  the  United 
States— the  development  of  democracy 
in  the  strategic  Philippine  Islands  and 
in  our  Caribbean  neighbor,  Haiti.  It 
also  increases  our  capability  to  combat 
illegal  narcotics  production  and  traf- 
ficking, and  devotes  more  resources  to 
improve  the  well-being  of  the  world's 
children.  We  do  this  by  setting  prior- 
ities, not  by  increasing  the  deficit  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  this  vital  initiative. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman     from     New     York     [Mr. 
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Kemp],  who  is  a  principal  cosponsor  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  extraordinary  courtesy, 
and  also  my  own  ranking  member 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfielo]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  our  col- 
league from  New  York.  Mr.  Solarz, 
and  others  in  supporting  this  very  im- 
portant project  for  foreign  assistance 
to  the  Philippines  and  to  Haiti  in  the 
hopes  that  we  could  at  this  very  key 
moment  in  the  life  of  those  two  coun- 
tries encourage  their  experiment  in 
democracy. 

D  1730 

My  colleagues,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant areas  of  the  world  to  the 
United  States  of  America  is  the  South 
Pacific.  You  cannot  visit  the  Philip- 
pines and  come  away  with  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  their  security 
and  prosperity  is  absolutely  critical  to 
our  own  future  and  even  more  impor- 
tantly to  the  future  of  our  allies  in  the 
Pacific  Basin. 

Mr.  Solarz  and  I,  and  many  other 
Members,  some  conservative  and  some 
liberal  but  all  concerned  deeply  about 
the  democratic  experiment  in  the 
Philippines,  have  wanted  to  express  at 
this  early  time  when  Mrs.  Aquino  has 
become  the  legitimate  democratic 
leader  of  the  Philippines,  support  for 
the  effort  that  she  trying  to  make  to 
further  democratize  the  Philippines. 
Support  for  her  effort  to  preserve  the 
bases  that  this  country  has  for  our 
own  strategic  interests  in  the  western 
Pacific. 

I  think  the  Solarz  amendment  helps 
make  up  for  the  cuts  in  assistance  to 
the  Philippines  last  year.  I  think  it 
will  help  make  up  for  the  drop  in  for- 
eign military  sales  and  security  assist- 
ance and  ESF  that  is  coming  in  the 
1987  appropriation.  I  serve  on  the  ap- 
propriation subcommittee  which  deals 
with  foreign  assistance,  and  I  can  tell 
you  there  is  a  40-  to  50-percent  cut 
coming  in  security  and  economic  as- 
sistance in  those  basing  right  coun- 
tries the  Philippines,  Portugal.  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  These  countries 
clearly  are  very  integral  to  the  alliance 
that  we  are  trying  to  build  and  the 
friendships  we  hope  to  build  around 
the  world. 

Mrs.  Aquino  is  undertaking  key  eco- 
nomic reforms.  Mr.  Solarz  pointed  out 
that  Jaimi  Ongpin.  the  new  Finance 
Minister,  is  helping  to  privatize  the 
economy  and  provide  for  market-ori- 
ented solutions.  Mrs.  Aquino  herself  is 
a  true  democrat  in  the  tradition  that 
this  country  needs  to  be  supportive  of. 

In  the  Philippines  they  are  fighting 
an  insurgency.  If  this  Communist  in- 
surgency were  to  prevail,  the  effect  on 
the  Filipino  people  would  be  devastat- 
ing. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  listen 
to  the  debate.  I  would  suggest  that 


they  resist  the  temptation  to  cut.  I 
hope  that  we  can  come  out  of  this 
debate  with  a  strong  support  of  the 
bill. 

I  would  suggest  that  Members  who 
are  concerned  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
about  the  State  E>epartment  position, 
should  read  the  testimony  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  in  support  of  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  Philippines. 

Further  economic  reforms  are 
needed  in  the  Philippines.  We  will  be 
watching  the  new  government  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  implements  the  eco- 
nomic reforms  that  provide  incentives 
for  entrepreneurship  and  growth. 

Our  military  assistance  to  the  Phil- 
ippines is  equally  vital.  The  security  of 
our  bases  depends  upon  the  stability 
of  the  Philippines  as  much  as  on  their 
continued  prosperity  of  the  Philippine 
people.  Only  adequate  security  assist- 
ance will  assure  security  from  external 
and  internal  threats.  We  must  meet 
our  obligations  to  the  Philippines  so 
that  they  can  meet  their  security  re- 
quirements. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  that  I  hope  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  fashion  a  bipartisan  fiscal 
year  1987  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tion bill  that  is  not  compromised  in 
terms  of  the  support  we  want  for  secu- 
rity in  the  basing  rights  countries,  our 
commitments  in  Central  America  and 
for  the  Camp  David  countries  and 
other  nations. 

In  short  our  assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pines, as  vital  as  it  is.  must  not  come 
at  the  expense  of  our  other  base  rights 
countries,  and  our  friends  and  allies 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  cause,  and  I 
join  with  all  of  those  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  strongly 
support  this  urgent  authorization. 

D  1740 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  relatively 
brief.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  ex- 
plain exactly  what  is  in  title  I  of  this 
legislation.  Title  I,  which  authorizes 
supplemental  assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pines, would  provide  an  authorization 
for  $100  million  in  ESF  funds,  and  $50 
million  in  military  assistance  funds  to 
the  Philippines  which  has  already 
been  requested  by  the  administration 
and  actually  has  already  been  appro- 
priated. There  has  not  yet  been  an  au- 
thorization for  it,  and  we  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate,  even  subsequent 
to  the  appropriation,  to  legitimize  it 
by  authorizing  the  monies  as  well. 

The  supplemental,  more  important- 
ly, contains  an  additional  $250  million 
in  authorization  for  the  Philippines;  as 
budgetary    assistance    for    the    1986 


fiscal  year.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
that  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Department  of 
State  who  feel  as  we  do  that  the  new 
government  in  the  Philippines  very 
much  needs  this  additional  assistance. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  appreciate 
the  strong  and  sincere  effort  of  the 
gentleman  on  this  issue  even  though 
we  may  disagree.  During  your  com- 
ments, tf  you  would  just  produce  the 
written  proof  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Secretary  Shultz  and  the  White 
House  are  in  favor  of  this  I  think  it 
will  put  a  lot  of  us  at  ease. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  observation.  I  can  only 
tell  him  that  I  do  not  have  a  written 
document  in  front  of  me,  but  I  have 
been  told  by  highest  level 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Is  there  one?  That 
is  all  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the 
only  written  document  we  have  other 
than  the  oral  assurances  that  have 
been  made  is  simply  the  testimony  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  When  I  am  informed 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  that 
he  and  the  Secretary  would  very  much 
like  to  see  this  legislation  approved.  I 
take  it  to  mean  that  in  fact  that  is  the 
Secretary's  position.  Because  I  have 
confidence  in  him,  I  do  not  demand  it 
in  writing  or  notarized  by  a  notary 
public. 

If  the  gentleman  has  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  accuracy  of  these  rep- 
resentations, we  will  try  to  get  a  docu- 
ment up  here  before  the 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  would  say  that  we  have 
just  gone  through  this  over  a  Soviet 
grain  sale  where  we  thought  Secretary 
Shultz  was  opposed  to  this  and  later 
on  we  found  out  he  was  in  favor  of  it.  I 
have  called  the  White  House  and  I 
have  called  the  State  Department  and 
I  cannot  find  out  who  is  in  favor  of 
what,  and  that  is  why  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman; I  was  not  trying  to  put  you  on 
the  spot. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
stay  on  his  feet,  if  we  can  give  you 
credible  and  convincing  assurances 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  like 
this  legislation  adopted  as  it  is,  would 
you  then  be  prepared  to  support  it? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  if  he  speaks  for  the  adminis- 
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tration.  I  might  give  It  some  consider- 
ation, but  let  us  make  sure  he  does. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Of  course,  I  know  the 
gentleman  would  not  want  us  to  be  In 
a  posture  where  I  was  more  supportive 
of  the  administration  than  he  was. 

Mr.  BEKEUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemsui  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  statement  that 
has  been  made  In  the  course  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  debate  and 
hearings  on  this  subject.  The  adminis- 
tration responded,  in  effect:  "Well,  of 
course  we  could  spend  the  money  in 
the  Philippines,  but  we  want  you  to 
know  that  we  sire  not  asking  for  it." 

I  think  if  the  gentleman  or  others 
have  some  disagreement  with  that 
construction  of  their  statement,  it  is 
important  to  establish  that  distinction 
here.  If  in  fact  that  is  what  the  gentle- 
man or  anyone  is  construing  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  this  legislation  by  the 
administration  such  a  construction 
would  be  inappropriate.  Would  the 
gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  would  agree,  but 
that  is  not  what  I  am  saying.  I  per- 
haps did  not  make  myself  clear.  It  is 
my  very  firm  impression,  based  on 
what  I  have  been  told  by  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  highest  officials  in  the 
Department,  they  would  like  to  see 
this  legislation  approved.  They  think 
the  money  would  be  well  spent  and 
that  it  would  serve  America's  national 
interests.    

Mr.  BEREUTER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield?  So  the  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting that  in  fact  there  has  been  a 
change  from  their  statement  in  the 
hearing? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  do  not  have  the 
record  of  the  hearing  in  front  of  me, 
but  I  am  giving  you  what  I  understand 
that  position  to  be  now.  It  may  be  that 
other  agencies  of  the  Government 
have  a  different  view  of  the  matter, 
but  that  is  the  view  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  someone  who 
thinks  this  authorization  Ls  too  high,  I 
do  think  it  fair  to  say  that  I  also  have 
been  In  personal  contact  with  senior 
members  of  the  E>epartment  of  State, 
and  it  is  the  position  of  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  of  State  that 
they  strongly  favor  this  legislation. 

The  position  reflected  at  the  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  was  that  they  wel- 
comed the  initiative  but  they  had  no 
formal  position.  I  have  been  told  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  himself  does 
favor  this.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we 


all  know,  governments  sometimes  have 
a  hard  time  getting  consensus  adminis- 
tration positions,  so  we  are  talking 
about  one  Department  and  one  De- 
partment only. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  clarification  and  observa- 
tions. Of  the  $250  million  in  new 
money  which  this  would  authorize  for 
the  Philippines  for  fiscal  year  1986,  as 
a  result  of  an  amendment  offered  in 
the  committee  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Leach],  $1,050,000  of  it  is  to 
be  provided  to  Peace  Corps  programs 
in  the  Philippines.  The  remainder 
would  be  provided  to  the  Government 
of  the  Philippines  for  budgetary  as- 
sistance. 

The  legislation  would  also  repeal 
various  earmarks  in  the  current  legis- 
lation which  would  be  exceeded  once 
the  supplemental  went  into  effect  and 
which  therefore  needs  to  be  removed. 
Finally,  the  bill  would  repeal  the  pro- 
hibition in  current  law  against  the  sale 
of  lethal  military  equipment  to  the 
military  in  the  Philippines.  That  was 
deemed  desirable  at  any  earlier  point, 
but  now  that  fundamental  military  re- 
forms have  taken  place,  it  no  longer 
seems  either  necessary  or  wise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  in 
conclusion  that  this  is  a  country,  the 
Philippines  where  we  have  enormous 
strategic  interests  at  stake,  they  have 
our  most  important  military  facilities 
anywhere  in  the  world  outside  of  the 
continental  United  States.  The  success 
of  democracy  in  the  Philippines  is  by 
no  means  assured.  Communist  insur- 
gency continues  to  operate.  This 
money  is  clearly  needed.  It  can  be  put 
to  very  good  use,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
if  we  do  authorize  it  and  ultimately 
appropriate  it,  that  it  will  generate 
enormous  good  will  for  the  United 
States. 

We  have  base  renegotiations  coming 
up  there.  This  is  an  investment  in  the 
future.  I  believe  that  at  this  critical 
moment,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  support  of  the  admin- 
istration were  to  make  this  kind  of 
gesture,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  base  nego- 
tiations when  they  begin  in  1989,  and 
they  would  go  a  long  way  toward  ena- 
bling the  new  government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines to  contain  the  continuing 
Communist  insurgency. 

The  success  or  failure  of  democracy 
in  the  Philippines  will  depend  more 
than  anything  else  on  the  ability  of 
the  new  government  to  reverse  the 
economic  deterioration  which  has 
been  going  on  there  for  the  last  sever- 
al years.  In  order  to  do  that,  they  need 
to  deal  with  the  short-term  economic 
crisis. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kemp]  pointed  out.  and  as  our 
Ambassador  to  the  Philippines,  Steve 
Bosworth,  has  said.  "The  agenda  of 
the  new  government  in  the  Philippines 
is  our  agenda.  They  have  broken  up 


the  economic  monopolies  in  sugar  and 
coconuts  and  other  critical  sectors. 
They  have  begun  to  sell  off  inefficient, 
state-owned  enterprises  to  the  private 
sector.  They  have  begun  a  massive 
process  of  trade  liberalization  of  1.200 
barriers  to  trade;  600  have  already 
been  altered.  Tariffs  have  been  re- 
duced, quotas  have  been  removed  and 
import  licenses  have  been  eliminated. 
They  are  making  progress  in  other 
fronts  also." 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  future  of 
the  Philippine  economy  will  depend  on 
the  reforms  made  by  the  Philippine 
Govenmient,  but  it  is  going  to  take 
time  for  those  reforms  to  have  an 
effect.  In  the  meantime,  they  face  a 
short-term  budget  crunch.  They  have 
got  a  $26  billion  foreign  debt,  they 
have  got  a  budget  deficit  of  over  $1  bil- 
lion. They  have  got  70  percent  of  the 
people  living  in  abject  poverty.  They 
are  about  to  conclude  a  new  agree- 
ment with  the  IMF,  but  they  have  got 
to  further  reduce  that  $1  billion  defi- 
cit. 

If  they  engage  in  additional  austeri- 
ty measures,  they  are  only  going  to 
add  to  the  political  destabilization  of 
the  country  given  the  massive  degree 
of  poverty,  and  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  them  to  borrow  additional 
money  with  a  $26  billion  debt  hanging 
over  their  heads. 

So  this  authorization,  and  that  is  all 
we  are  talking  about  at  this  point,  an 
authorization,  is  very  well  timed.  With 
Mrs.  Aquino  scheduled  to  come  here  in 
September  to  address  a  joint  session 
on  September  18, 1  think  this  would  be 
a  very  well-appreciated  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it.  I  have  a  little 
bit  more  to  say  when  my  very  dear 
friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon], 
offers  his  amendment  to  snatch  away 
this  money  from  Cory  Aquino's  treas- 
ury. 

D  1750 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
congratulate  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  for  their  leadership 
in  bringing  this  important  bill  to  the 
floor,  which  I  support  very  much. 

I  do  have  a  bit  of  concern,  not  only 
about  the  short-term  economic  cnmch 
in  which  the  Philippines  finds  itself, 
but  what  about  its  long  term? 

Too  frequently  in  our  efforts  to  play 
the  short-term  game,  we  forget  about 
the  long-term  game  and  never  really 
address  it  properly. 

The  Philippines  has  the  highest  rate 
of  population  growth  in  Asia.  From 
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1975  to  1980,  the  Philippines  expanded 
their  population  at  the  rate  of  slightly 
over  3  percent  a  year,  which  gives 
them  a  doubling  in  about  17  or  18 
years. 

They  have  moderated  that  slightly. 
Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Marcos 
regime,  they  did  take  some  tentative 
steps  toward  distributing  family  plan- 
ning information  and  services.  Prom 
1980  to  1985  that  rate  of  population 
growth  went  down  from  a  little  over  3 
percent  to  about  2Vi  percent. 

It  is  essential  that  it  be  controlled 
further,  especially  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment opportunities.  There  is  no  way 
that  the  Philippines  or  any  other 
country  can  double  their  jobs  in  the  20 
or  22  years  that  a  2Vi-percent  rate  of 
population  growth  gives  them  when 
they  are  on  that  kind  of  a  doubling 
curve. 

May  I  ask  the  gentlemen  whether  it 
would  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
and  the  policy  of  our  Government 
that  some  of  the  wriggle  room  that 
they  are  getting  from  this  economic 
aid  that  gives  them  a  little  bit  of  re- 
sources to  support  domestic  programs, 
whether  it  is  our  intention  to  work 
with  them  and  pressure  them  and 
counsel  with  them  to  support  a  higher 
and  more  effective  level  of  family 
planning  services,  as  part  of  their 
health  services  and  family  planning 
education  in  the  schools? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Well,  that,  of  course, 
would  be  a  matter  for  the  Filipino  gov- 
ernment to  determine,  since  the 
money  is  being  provided  as  budgetary 
assistance,  although  under  the  proce- 
dures under  which  this  is  handled, 
they  would  have  to  set  aside  a  peso  ac- 
count which  then  presumably  would 
be  used  for  developmental  purposes. 
This  would  certainly  be  an  appropriate 
use  of  those  peso  funds.  Given  the 
problems  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to,  I  certainly  hope  we  would  encour- 
age them  to  use  some  of  it  for  these 
reasons.         

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  put  in  the  Record  a  letter 
that  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  myself  and  17  or  18  other 
Members  of  Congress,  addressed  to  ex- 
actly this  question,  the  importance  of 
family  planning  in  the  Philippines  and 
the  response  that  we  received  from  his 
office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing correspondence: 

Congress  of  the  UNrrEO  States, 

Waahinoton,  DC,  May  9,  1986. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  State,  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  The  Administration 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  constructive  role 
it  ha£  played,  especlsUly  during  the  last  few 
critical  months,  in  support  of  the  peoples  of 
Haiti  and  the  Philippines.  Attention  is  now 
directed  to  the  enormous  problems  these 
countries  face  In  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos;  and.  understandably,  they  are  look- 
ing for  outside  assistance,  especially  from 


the  United  States.  But  in  order  for  any  long 
term  assistance  strategy  to  succeed,  an  early 
examination  of  the  fundamental  problems 
hindering  reconstruction  and  development 
is  imt>eratlve. 

In  Haiti,  catastrophic  environmental  dev- 
astation must  be  reversed.  With  a  popula- 
tion growth  rate  of  2.3%  (which  means  a 
doubling  of  the  population  in  30  years)  and 
a  predominantly  rural  work  force,  Haiti's 
hungry  and  unemployed  have  ravaged  the 
land  in  desr)erate  efforts  to  sustain  them- 
selves. The  legacy  of  this  is  barren  hills  and 
an  eroded  landscape  which  have  replaced 
once  verdant  forests  and  rich  valleys.  Any 
effort  undertaken  to  restore  Haiti's  agricul- 
ture, feed  its  starving  population,  and  create 
a  viable  economic  resource  base,  must  in- 
clude efforts  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the 
land  and  to  address  population  Issues  realis- 
tically and  humanely.  Otherwise,  there  can 
be  no  long  term  solutions  to  Haiti's  prob- 
lems; indeed  they  will  intensify,  accompa- 
nied no  doubt  by  rising  pressures  for  Illegal 
immigration  to  our  shores. 

In  the  Philippines,  rapid  population 
growth,  by  far  the  highest  in  the  ASEAN 
area,  has  deeply  aggravated  conditions  of 
landlessness,  unemployment,  and  extreme 
poverty  which  constitute  major  factors  in 
fueling  the  communist  Insurgency.  The  pro- 
vincial heart  of  the  insurgency.  Mindanao, 
is  one  of  the  poorest  regions  in  the  archipel- 
ago and,  not  coincidentally.  one  with  the 
highest  birth  rate.  If  it  is  to  serve  as  more 
than  a  bandaid.  foreign  aid  must  include 
population  assistance  as  a  major  component 
of  maternal  and  child  health  care  programs 
as  well  as  employment,  education,  industrial 
growth  and  agricultural  development  pro- 
grams. 

These  two  countries  have  been  close  to 
the  U.S.  for  many  years,  Haiti  by  physical 
proximity  and  the  Philippines  by  historical 
ties.  The  U.S.  must  now  assist  the  new  gov- 
ermnents'  earnest  desires  for  development 
and  stability.  Although  imderdevelopment 
and  political  instability  have  many  causes,  it 
has  been  recognized  that  rapid  population 
growth  often  impedes  the  best  Intentioned 
development  efforts.  Particularly  in  an  era 
of  budgetary  restraint,  it  is  more  essential 
now  than  ever  that  scarce  foreign  aid  dol- 
lars be  spent  wisely  on  projects  that  look  to 
a  soimd  future  and  foster  long  term  growth 
and  stability. 

One  final  aspect  deserving  consideration  is 
that  of  coordination  with  non-governmental 
development  organizations.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  insure  that  aid  provided  by  entities 
such  as  the  World  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Organization  of  Economic 
Cooperation  and  E>evelopment,  and  various 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  is  delivered 
in  a  coordinate  fashion  to  avoid  duplication 
and  overlap  in  some  sectors  and  large  gaps 
and  fissures  in  others.  Given  our  close  rela- 
tionship with  Haiti  and  the  Philippines,  the 
United  States  is  in  an  ideal  position  to  pro- 
vide international  leadership  in  the  delivery 
of  reconstruction  and  development  assist- 
ance. 

We  therefore  urge  that  population  growth 

and  other  basic  long  term  problems  receive 

careful  and  coordinated  attention  in  any 

program  strategies  to  assist  Haiti  and  the 

Philippines. 

Sincerely, 

James  H.  Scheuer,  Jim  Moody,  Robert  J. 

Mrazek,  John  F.  Seiberling,  John  E. 

Porter,  Peter  H.  Kostmayer,  George 

W.  Crockett,  Anthony  C.  Beilenson, 

Jan  Meyers,  Prank  Horton.  Bill  Green. 
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Sander  M.  Levin.  Patricia  Schroeder, 
Bill  Richardson,  Stewart  B.  McKln- 
ney,  Michael  D.  Barnes,  Richard  J. 
Durbin,  and  Buddy  MacKay. 


U.S.  Department  or  State, 

Washington,  DC, 
Hon.  James  H.  Scheuer, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Scheuer:  Secretary 
Shultz  has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
positive  and  thoughtful  letter  about  our 
policies  in  Haiti  and  the  Philippines  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  House  sent 
him  on  May  9. 

As  you  know.  U.S.  development  sissistance 
to  Haiti  and  the  Philippines,  administered 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (A.I.D.)  has  been  substantial  in  past 
years.  We  expect  to  continue  providing  de- 
velopment assistance  in  the  future  and 
during  this  critical  period  in  which  impor- 
tant policy  decisions  are  being  made  in  both 
of  these  countries. 

There  is  a  need  for  long  term  assistance 
which  addresses  fundamental  issues  you 
cite,  including  family  planning,  restoration 
of  agricultural  resources,  employment  cre- 
ation, industrial  growth,  and  agricultural 
development.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we 
will  place  appropriate  emphasis  on  these 
issues  in  our  development  assistance  strate- 
gy. 

Through  A.I.D..  the  United  States  has 
strongly  supported  the  development  and  in- 
stitutionalization of  family  planning  in  both 
Haiti  and  the  Philippines.  E>espite  concerted 
efforts  by  many  people,  programs  in  both 
countries  have  room  for  improvement. 
A.I.D.  is  currently  working  with  other 
donors  to  ensure  that  opportunities  present- 
ed by  political  change  are  utilized  to 
strengthen  and  revitalize  family  planning 
programs  in  these  countries.  U.S.  popula- 
tion policy  emphasizes  the  right  of  all  cou- 
ples to  plan  the  number  and  spacing  of  their 
children  and  the  importance  of  family  plan- 
ning for  child  survival  and  maternal  health. 
Based  on  these  principles,  our  population 
assistance  can  make  a  strong  contribution  to 
economic  growth  and  development  in  Haiti 
and  the  Philippines. 
Sincerely. 

James  W.  Dyer. 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary, 

Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  as 
well  as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARZ]  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  an  extremely  important 
piece  of  legislation.  I  think  it  has  been 
very  well  explained  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  and  the 
chairman  of  our  full  committee  and  of 
the  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  H.R.  5081, 
the  proposed  Assistance  for  Democra- 
cy Act  of  1986  deserves  the  support  of 
this  House. 

Its  main  purpose  is  to  provide 
needed  support  for  fledgling  democrat- 
ic governments  which  have  come  to 
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power  in  the  Philippines  and  Haiti  in 
the  last  year. 

In  the  case  of  Haiti,  it  earmarks  eco- 
nomic, development  and  food  aid  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  as  well  as  a  small 
amount  of  nonlethal  military  aid.  No 
increase  In  existing  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1987  are  required,  and  the 
aid  is  subject  to  significant  human 
rights  conditions. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  further  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  for  the 
Philippines,  a  friendly  country  in 
which  the  United  States  has  very  sig- 
nificant long-term  security  interests, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  Clarlc  Air 
Force  Base  and  Subic  Naval  Base. 

As  has  been  noted  already,  H.R.  5081 
authorizes  $100  million  in  economic 
support  funds  [ESF]  and  $50  million 
in  grant  military  assistance  [MAPI  al- 
ready appropriated  in  legislation  en- 
acted last  month. 

More  importantly,  perhaps,  the  bill 
authorizes  an  additional  $250  million 
in  ESF  for  the  Philippines  for  budget 
support  to  the  new  democratic  govern- 
ment of  President  Aquino  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  The  $250  million  would  all 
outlay  in  fiscal  year  1986,  and  there- 
fore, not  adversely  affect  the  tight 
outlay  situation  anticipated  in  the  for- 
eign aid  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  democracy  is 
trying  to  taXe  firmer  root  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. However,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorli  has  pointed  out,  the 
economic,  security,  and  political  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines  is  still  unstable. 
Our  economic  aid,  proposed  in  this 
bill,  will  help  President  Aquino's  gov- 
ernment deal  with  a  difficult  and  dis- 
ruptive economic  situation,  inherited 
in  large  part  from  her  predecessor. 

The  Philippines  has  a  staggering  ex- 
ternal debt  burden,  significant  unem- 
ployment, and  certainly  as  we  all 
know,  widespread  poverty.  Neverthe- 
less, there  Is  certainly  hope  for 
strengthening  the  democratic  process, 
the  level  of  prosperity,  and  the  securi- 
ty situation. 

For  example.  President  Aquino's  ad- 
ministration has  a  number  of  high-cal- 
iber people  working  on  her  economic 
team.  They  appear  committed  to  re- 
moving stifling  government  controls 
on  the  economy  and  increasing  reli- 
ance on  market  forces  to  promote  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Our  assistance,  to- 
gether with  that  of  multilateral  and 
other  bilateral  donors,  will  help  our 
Filipino  friends  chances  of  succeeding 
in  these  Important  reforms.  In  fact,  as 
I  understand  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz],  what 
they  really  need  is  about  a  billion  dol- 
lars. 

Another  important  American  contri- 
bution to  the  growth  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  the  Philippines  is  the  sup- 
port, with  United  States  Government 
assistance,  which  the  AFL-CIO's 
Asian  American  Free  Labor  Institute 
[AAFLIl  is  provldins  to  the  Trade 


Union  Congress  of  the  Philippines 
[TUCPl.  With  that  support  the  trade 
union  has  been  able  to  establish  inno- 
vative, income-generating  projects 
which  help  demonstrate  the  vitality  of 
Democratic  institutions,  such  as  a  free 
labor  movement,  even  in  these  diffi- 
cult times. 

Last,  the  bill  adjusts  the  fiscal  year 
1987  authorization  levels  to  cover  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1987  foreign-aid  ap- 
propriations, but  there  is  no  net  in- 
crease in  the  overall  authorization 
level  for  these  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
modest  and  carefully  targeted  legisla- 
tion. 

Briefly,  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  know  there  are  a 
numljer  of  amendments  being  pro- 
posed on  this  bill,  but  I  would  hope 
that  in  the  final  analysis,  the  bill  we 
approve  tonight  would  be  essentially 
the  same  as  the  bill  that  was  reported 
out  of  our  conmiittee  by  a  vote  of  27  to 
2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin   [Mr. 

ROTHl. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
yielding.  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  see  fit  to  give  me  some  addition- 
al time. 

I  oppose  this  legislation.  Since  Feb- 
ruary, we  have  given  the  Philippines 
over  half-billion  dollars.  How  much 
more  can  they  swallow?  Now  we  are 
asking  that  the  American  taxpayer 
given  them  an  additional  $250  million, 
a  quarter-billion  more.  The  Philip- 
pines Government  has  some  responsi- 
bility, too.  The  American  Government 
as  I  see  it,  is  not  a  dairy  cow  to  be 
milked,  but  a  strong  horse  pulling  a 
heavy  load. 

This  legislation  brings  to  mind  an  in- 
cident that  happened  here  on  the 
floor  this  morning.  Yesterday  the 
White  House  predicted  that  the  Feder- 
al budget  deficit  this  fiscal  year  is 
going  to  be  $230.2  billion.  I  think  it  is 
an  important  point  to  make.  The  fiscal 
deficit  this  year  is  $230.2  billion. 

This  morning  when  we  were  talking 
about  this  on  the  floor,  the  chairman 
of  the  Democrat  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee  said  that  it  was 
Ronald  Reagan's  fault  that  we  had  the 
$230  billion  deficit.  It  is  not  Reagan's 
fault.  It  is  not  the  American  taxpay- 
er's fault.  It  is  the  people  who  vote  on 
the  floor  here.  The  people  who  vote 
for  legislation  like  this.  That  is  where 
the  fault  lies.  That  is  where  the  re- 
sponsiblity  lies. 

Now,  how  much  more  and  how  many 
more  times  are  we  going  to  raid  the 
American  taxpayers?  It  is  not  the 
American  taxapayer's  fault,  but  the 
American  taxpayer  is  going  to  be  prop- 
agandized in  these  next  90  days  about 
this  huge  national  deficit. 

We  have  given  the  Philippines  over 
half  a  billion  dollars.  We  are  asked 


now  to  increase  our  deficit  by  another 
quarter-billion  dollars  so  that  the  Phil- 
ippine deficit  can  be  less  by  a  quarter- 
billion  dollars.  Does  that  make  sense 
to  you?  It  does  not  to  me. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Oramm- 
Rudman?  Gramm-Rudman  says  that 
within  less  than  60  days  we  have  to 
find  $86  billion.  By  spending  an  addi- 
tional quarter-billion  dollars  here  to- 
night, are  we  helping  in  that  goal?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

We've  got  problems  right  here  at 
home  with  drugs,  with  agriculture, 
with  trade.  Let  us  take  care  of  our  own 
problems  and  our  own  people  first  for 
a  change.  That  is  something  we  have 
not  done  in  the  last  40  years. 

Now,  $250  million  more— no,  it  is  not 
the  American  people's  fault.  It  is  not 
President  Reagan's  fault.  It  is  not  the 
Defense  Department.  It  is  not  the  bu- 
reaucracy this  time.  No,  it  is  right  here 
in  Congress,  but  it  is  not  the  entire 
Congress.  It  is  only,  those  people  who 
vote  for  this  additional  funding.  Those 
are  the  people  who  have  the  onus  and 
the  responsibility. 

Of  all  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
given  away  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  how  many  friends 
have  we  bought?  Where  have  Ameri- 
can dollars  really  stopped  commu- 
nism? 

We  have  these  people  get  up  here  on 
the  floor  and  say,  "We  have  got  to  give 
a  few  billion  more  to  stop  commu- 
nism." 

Where  has  the  American  dollar 
stopped  communism? 

Here  we  have  $230.2  billion  in  defi- 
cits and  we  have  to  find  $86  billion  in 
the  next  60  days. 

I  will  predict  that  435  Congressmen 
are  going  home  to  their  precincts 
within  the  next  90  days  sayings, 
"We've  got  a  terrible  deficit." 

A  vote  like  this  should  be  taken  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
Let  the  people  look  at  the  record.  Let 
the  people  know  the  truth  about  these 
horrendous  deficits.  Too  many  Con- 
gressmen like  to  play  Santa  Claus, 
with  the  taxpayers  money.  When  are 
we  going  to  learn  that  we  can't  buy 
our  friends. 

Now,  what  is  one  of  the  solutions? 
Well,  we  have  had  many  hearings  in 
our  subcommittee.  Marcos,  we  are  told 
and  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times 
that  some  people  in  the  committee 
said  that  he  absconded  with  $2  billion. 
Well,  let  us  help  the  Philippines  get 
that  money  back  from  Marcos. 

But  why  take  it  out  of  the  hides  of 
the  American  taxpayer?  That  is  what 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  here  tonight. 

I  say,  stand  up  for  America  and  vote 
against  this  give  away.  Members  do 
your  own  thinking.  Read  the  bill  and 
analyze  it. 

I  heard  my  good  friend,  and  friends 
on  this  floor  ask  you  to  do  your  own 
thinking,  because  with  a  bill  like  this 


there  is  a  lot  of  smoke.  My  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KsMF]  said,  "Do  not  cut." 

Well,  we  are  not  cutting.  We  already 
gave  the  Philippines  half  a  billion. 
Now  we  are  asked  to  give  them  an- 
other quarter  billion. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]  said  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  wants  this  legisla- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solarz],  and  Mrs.  Aquino  wants 
it.  We  have  got  to  give  it  to  her.  She  is 
coming.  She  is  going  to  pay  us  a  visit. 

I  say  to  you,  who  do  you  represent. 
Secretary  Shultz?  Who  do  you  repre- 
sent? You  represent  the  American 
people.  Do  you  think  the  American 
people  want  to  go  into  hock  for  an- 
other quarter-billion  dollars?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

I  wish  some  of  the  speakers  would 
address  this  issue  of  $86  billion  deficit. 
I  wish  the  speakers  would  address  the 
issue  of  Gramm-Rudman  and  our  defi- 
cits. 

What  country  is  going  to  come  and 
help  us  in  the  next  60  days?  We  are 
looking  for  $86  billion.  Can  any  of  you 
tell  me  what  country  is  going  to  come 
to  us  and  say,  "Here,  you  need  money? 
We  have  $86  billion  here  for  you  to 
keep  you  deficits  in  order."  What 
country  is  going  to  do  that?  What 
nation  will  give  us  the  billions  we 
need?  What  nation  will  come  to  our 
aid? 

Let  us  start  taking  care  of  our  own 
American  people  for  a  change  and 
attend  to  our  problems  right  here  in 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  9  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  a 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  was  just  a  little  boy  I  can 
recall— and  I  can  recall  seeing  it  time 
and  again  on  old  news  reels— that 
there  was  a  fellow  in  the  Congress,  his 
name  was  Everett  Dirksen,  and  he 
said,  "A  billion  dollars  here,  a  billion 
there,  pretty  soon  you  are  talking 
about  a  lot  of  money."  I  have  heard 
people  stand  up  here  today  and  say, 
"Don't  worry,  this  $250  million  we  are 
talking  about  does  not  increase  the 
deficit  in  1987  because  it  Is  in  1986." 
What  does  it  do  to  1986.  I  would  ask 
anybody  that  is  here? 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  little  bit  later  on  I 
will  be  offering  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  I  will  be  offering 
with  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Bereuter]  is  very  straightfor- 
ward. It  would  simply  eliminate  the 
authorization  for  this  fiscal  year  of 
$250  million  in  economic  support 
funds  for  the  Philippines.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  authorization  of  additional 
assistance  of  this  magnitude— for  this 
fiscal  year— is  totally  unwarranted. 
Moreover,  I  believe  the  proposal  for 
the  this  additional  assistance  repre- 
sents an  attempt  to  make  an  end  run 


around  the  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs 
process. 

As  I  said,  this  bill  would  authorize 
an  additional  $250  million  in  ESF  for 
the  Philippines  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
has  already  passed  a  conference  report 
on  supplemental  appropriations  that 
contained  in  full  the  administration's 
request  for  an  additional  $100  million 
in  ESF  and  $50  million  in  military 
grants  for  the  Philippines.  On  top  of 
this  amount,  the  administration  has 
accelerated  the  flow  of  $200  million  in 
ESF  already  in  the  pipeline.  And  an- 
other $100  million  in  development 
loans  have  been  converted  into  grants. 

If  you  add  up  these  and  all  of  the 
other  initiatives  laimched  by  the  ad- 
ministration, you  get  a  figure  of  more 
than  $500  million.  We  have  provided 
the  Philippines  with  more  than  $500 
million  this  fiscal  year— just  since  Feb- 
ruary. Given  this  extraordinary  dem- 
onstration of  American  generosity 
over  the  pst  6  months— extraordinary 
generosity  during  a  time  of  severe 
budgetary  stringency  in  our  own  coun- 
try—can we  really  justify  another  $250 
million  for  the  Philippines  between 
now  and  October  1?  Must  we  rush  in 
with  another  $250  million  before  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  has 
completed  its  study  of  the  Philippines' 
budget  and  come  to  terms  with  that 
government  on  a  stabilization  pro- 
gram? 

I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about 
the  nature  of  this  additional  assist- 
ance. This  bill  proposes  essentially  a 
cash  transfer  of  $250  million  from  our 
Treasury  to  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines.  Not  only  does  this  repre- 
sent the  novel  idea  of  increasing  our 
own  deficit  in  order  to  lower  the  Phil- 
ippines' deficit,  the  size  and  timing  of 
this  additional  assistance  raise  serious 
questions  about  the  capacity  of  the 
Philippines  to  absorb  it  effectively. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  admits  as 
much  by  requiring  that  the  funds  to 
be  made  available  under  this  bill  be 
kept  by  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  a  separate  account,  not  to  be 
conuningled  with  any  other  funds.  I 
am  pleased  with  this  provision— and  I 
believe  that  such  a  provision  implicitly 
recognizes  the  unusual  nature  of  this 
aid  proposal.  Frankly,  we  would  be 
well  advised  to  hold  off  on  any  further 
assistance  imtil  we  can  at  least  study 
how  they  are  using  the  aid  they  are  al- 
ready receiving. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  couple  of  observations. 

I  suggested  a  moment  ago  that  this 
aid  proposal  for  the  Philippines  repre- 
sents an  end  run  around  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  process.  Let  me  just 
elaborate  on  that  to  say  that  the  extra 
$250  million  in  this  bill  wUl  have  to 
come  from  somewhere.  In  the  zero- 
sum  game  that  Congress  is  now  play- 
ing, these  $250  million  wiU  have  to  be 
taken  from  some  other  account  some- 


where—or, we  can  take  the  easy  way 
out  and  just  add  it  on  to  the  deficit. 
My  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  and 
when  does  it  all  stop?  Do  our  efforts  at 
deficit  reduction  really  mean  some- 
thing? Or  have  we  just  gone  back  to 
business  as  usual,  throwing  money  at 
any  and  every  problem  that  comes 
along? 

We  will  soon  have  to  consider  a  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  bill— a 
bill  that,  as  every  Member  knows,  ex- 
empts four  countries  from  mandatory 
reductions  in  their  aid  programs.  The 
Philippines  is  not  one  of  those  coun- 
tries. Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  recommending,  at  least 
the  members  are  being  straightfor- 
ward as  to  where  they  believe  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  aid  priorities  are.  I  find 
that  approach  to  be  much  more  pref- 
erable than  the  back-door  method  in 
this  bill,  which  is  just  one  more  at- 
tempt to  nickel  and  dime  to  death  all 
of  our  attempts  to  get  the  budget 
under  control. 

One  concluding  observation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  be  this:  We  cannot 
do  for  the  Philippines  what  the  Philip- 
pines can  and  must  do  for  itself. 
Money  does  not  grow  on  trees— and 
the  days  when  America  can  deal  with 
any  problem  at  home  or  abroad  by 
simply  writing  a  blank  check  are  long 
gone.  But  getting  back  to  the  Philip- 
pines, I  was  interested  to  read  in  the 
July  22  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
the  following  news  item  from  Manila: 

President  Corazon  C.  Aquino  castigated 
private  enterprise  today  for  what  she  said 
was  a  wait-and-see  attitude  that  has  slowed 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  Philippines. 

Speaking  to  Philippine  and  foreign  busi- 
ness leaders,  who  were  among  her  strongest 
backers  during  the  election  last  February, 
she  said  the  support  they  had  pledged  to 
her  new  administration  "has  not  been  forth- 
coming." 

Why  is  private  enterprise,  foreign 
and  domestic,  hesitating  to  invest  in 
the  new  Philippines  because  the  new 
government  is  malcing  the  same  mis- 
takes that  the  Marcos  government 
made.  They  are  not  expeditiously 
making  the  political,  military,  and  es- 
pecially economic  reforms  necessary  to 
instill  confidence  from  the  private 
sector,  specifically,  they  are  not 
strongly  guaranteeing  that  future  in- 
vestments will  not  be  nationalized,  and 
who  in  their  right  mind  would  invest 
without  that  guarantee? 

Second,  the  new  government  contin- 
ues to  refuse  to  say  whether  they  will 
renew  our  base  agreements  and  should 
they  force  us  out,  who  in  their  right 
mind  will  invest  without  that  guaran- 
tee? 

Last,  where  are  the  guarantees  that 
any  of  the  $750  million  will  be  spent  in 
the  United  States— have  you  been  to 
the  PhUippines  lately?  Did  you  see 
any  American  goods  there?  Did  you 
see  one  American  car  there?  No.  but 
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you  did  M«  thouMndi  and  thouMuidi 

of  JtpMMfl  OMV  thffi, 

Ym;  wt  ftrt  about  to  InersMo  our 
fift  by  1810  million  totaling  about  1 1 
billion  whieh  we  don't  have  to  give  and 
BUMt  of  that  money  will  probably  end 
up  in  Japan.  And  if  so,  why  isn't  Japan 
offering  to  shoulder  half  of  this  gift 
instead  of  zero. 

Finally,  let  me  Just  ask  why  is  this 
extra  cash  gift  of  $250  million  being 
rushed  through  the  Congress  in  this 
manner?  It's  because  our  fiscal  year 
ends  in  less  than  60  days  and  if  we 
pass  this  now,  the  Congress  can  come 
back  60  days  from  now  after  the  new 
year  starts  and  give  them  another 
$250  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  it  again:  We 
cannot  do  for  the  Philippines  what  the 
Philippines  can  and  must  do  for  itself. 
Aid  is  not  enough.  Trade  and  invest- 
ment are  equally  as  important.  And  if 
the  Philippine  economic  establishment 
does  not  have  enough  confidence  in 
the  future  of  the  country  to  be  willing 
to  put  their  money  where  tieir  mouth 
is,  no  amount  of  American  largesse 
will  be  sufficient  to  bail  out  the  coun- 
try. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bereu- 
ter],  a  member  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  committee  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  who  are  watching  this 
debate  that  this  bill  has  three  titles. 
The  third  title  is  one  that  has  several 
provisions  which  are  very  important 
and  quite  commendable. 

Title  II  is  related  to  the  country  of 
Haiti. 

I  find  title  II  to  be  extraordinarily 
helpful,  well-constructed,  and  needed 
legislation,  and  I  want  to  commend  in 
particular  Chairman  Fascell  for  his 
effort  in  pulling  together  the  concerns 
and  interests  regarding  Haiti  and 
moving  it  into  legislative  form. 

I  think,  based  upon  some  meetings, 
discussions  that  I  was  involved  in.  that 
Chairman  Fascell  probably  also  had 
substantial  help  from  Members  of  this 
body  like  the  gentleman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  [Mr.  Fauntroy],  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ober- 
star],  and  others.  Certainly,  I  am  to- 
tally supportive  of  what  title  II  con- 
tains. 

Indeed.  I  am  the  only  memt)er  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  who  voted 
"present"  when  this  came  up  the 
three-title  substitute  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  on  very  short 
notice  because  I  felt  so  strongly  that  it 
was  difficult  for  me  to  cast  a  vote 
against  the  aid  to  Haiti.  That  aid  is 
desperately  needed.  I  vote  present  at 


that  itAge  ifUr  ftmuini  for  i  out  in 
th«  inorenMd  aid  far  im  PhtllppinisN 
in  thf>  hop«  that  It  might  hav^  nom^ 
Influence  on  the  managers  of  the  legiH- 
lation  as  they  considered  the  prepara- 
tion of  floor  amendments. 

Let  us  move  to  title  I.  I  caimot  sup- 
port the  legislation  in  its  current  form 
only  because  of  title  I.  The  additional 
$250  million  "to  be  paid  before  Octo- 
ber I,  1986,  on  a  grant  basis  for  budget 
support"  to  the  Philippines  seems  to 
me  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  authorization. 

In  expressing  their  opposition  to 
this  additional  authorization  above 
the  Administration's  request  I  would 
mention  that  I  am  not  a  Johnny-come- 
lately  in  supporting  President  Aquino. 
I  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
working  in  some  small  areas  trying  to 
move  us  away  from  the  kind  of  bar- 
gaining position  that  we  found  our- 
selves in  on  bare  rights  with  the 
Marcos  regime.  I  am  totally  supportive 
of  the  effort  to  restore  democracy  to 
the  Philippines. 
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But  a  cool  $250  million  delivered, 
and  "to  be  paid  before  October  1, 
1986,"  on  top  of  the  generosity  of  the 
authorizations  and  appropriations 
which  we  have  already  seen  this  )x>dy 
approve  the  executive  branch  imple- 
ment, is  truly  excessive.  It  is  $250  mil- 
lion that  we  cannot  afford  to  so  gener- 
ously give  to  President  Aquino  and  the 
Philippines  on  a  silver  platter  at  this 
time. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solomon]  my  colleague  as  a  Member 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  will 
be  offering  an  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate that  additional  $250  million.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Solomon  amendment  is 
an  amendment  that  responsible  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  can  readily  support. 
Memt)ers  who  support  the  presidency 
of  President  Aquino  and  who  support 
a  movement  toward  democracy  in  the 
Philippines,  can  also  support  the  Solo- 
mon amendment  in  good  conscience 
and  thus  be  fair  and  responsible  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  accordingly  demon- 
strate their  concern  about  the  deficit 
of  this  coimtry. 

We  the  American  people  have  been 
generous  to  the  Phillippines.  We  are 
generous.  We  intend  to  be  generous. 
Supporting  the  Solomon  amendment 
will  change  this  legislation,  all  three 
titles,  into  a  form  that  all  of  us  can 
support.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  Solo- 
mon amendment  when  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oilman]  a  memt>er  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5081,  the  Assistance 
for  Democracy  Act  of  1986,  which  pro- 
vides additional  assistance  to  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Haiti,  and  which  increases 
funding  levels  for  the  international 


nir«oti6«  M«tiitano«  protiruni  of  th« 
UnlKid  StatM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  eannot  think  of 
more  deserving  objeot«  of  U.S.  KMiat* 
anoe  then  the  fledgling  democracies  of 
Haiti  and  the  Philippines  and  our  ef- 
forts to  combat  drug  cultivation  and 
trafficking  abroad. 

This  legislation  was  crafted  in  a  bi- 
partisan fashion  in  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs— with  special  partici- 
pation by  the  Haiti  Task  Force,  which 
includes  members  with  a  special  con- 
cern for  Haiti  even  though  they  are 
not  on  our  committee.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  [Mr.  Fauntroy],  who  has 
shown  special  leadership  in  this  effort. 
I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell], and  our  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Broomfielo],  each  of  whom 
have  been  supportive  of  the  move  to 
provide  new  funding  for  these  imp>or- 
tant  programs.  This  legislation  in- 
cludes special  provisions,  recognizing 
the  changed  nature  of  the  goverments 
of  Haiti  and  the  Philippines  which,  for 
example,  modify  or  repeal  some  of  the 
special  strictures  which  we  had  im- 
posed on  our  aid. 

Both  governments  are  facing  diffi- 
cult moments  in  the  months  ahead. 
Haiti  is  suffering  badly  from  economic 
stagnation  and  erosion  of  its  natural 
resources.  It  has  almost  no  experience 
with  democracy,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  build  democratic  struc- 
tures so  that  the  people  can,  at  last, 
govern  themselves.  The  transition  to 
democracy  will  not  be  easy,  and  we 
have  to  be  both  tolerant  and  helpful, 
where  ever  we  can.  as  the  new  govern- 
ment finds  its  way. 

This  bill  provides  $109  million  in 
economic  aid;  $36  million  in  economic 
support  fimds.  $37  million  in  develop- 
ment assistance,  $35  million  in  Public 
Law  480  food  aid,  and  $1  million  for 
the  Inter-American  Foundation's  pro- 
gram in  Haiti.  The  bill  contains  condi- 
tions so  that  we  can  monitor  the  ac- 
tions of  the  present  provisional  gov- 
ernment in  human  rights,  a  transition 
for  free  and  open  elections,  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  in  estab- 
lishing a  development  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  the  like.  Four  million  dol- 
lars will  be  available  in  grant  military 
assistance,  restricted  to  nonlethal 
items  only,  and  subject  to  appropirate 
human  rights  conditions. 

Our  relationship  with  the  Philip- 
pines is  a  strong  one  that  goes  back 
many  years.  We  were  deeply  troubled 
by  the  actions  of  the  former  govern- 
ment, especially  in  its  later  years,  as  it 
increasingly  showed  that  it  was  willing 
to  ignore  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  A  revolutionary  govern- 
ment—representing, however,  the  will 


Of  th«  RMjority,  li  expreaaed  In  (h« 
la«t  9lwtion»haa  now  ooma  (o  powtr, 
W«  hava  eloaa  ralationa  with  tha 
Aquino  government,  and  wo  hope 
those  relations  will  continue  to  im- 
prove over  the  next  months  and  years. 
We  have  crucial  security  interests  in 
the  Far  East,  which  necessitate  the 
continuation  of  our  basing  rights  in 
Subic  Bay  and  Clark  Air  Base.  We 
should  support  today's  legislation  so 
that  we  can  help  the  Philippines  begin 
the  difficult  Job  of  reconstructing  its 
economy. 

This  legislation  provides  $150  mil- 
lion in  economic  support  fund  assist- 
ance and  $100  million  in  grant  military 
assistance  already  appropriated  in  the 
recently  enacted  supplemental  appro- 
priation. An  additional  $250  million  in 
economic  support  fund  are  also  au- 
thorized. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commit- 
tee increased  funding  for  international 
narcotics  control  to  the  executive 
branch  request  level.  Additional  re- 
sources are  sorely  needed  to  combat 
the  rising  tide  of  drugs  from  abroad 
that  are  literally  drowning  us.  These 
fimds  will  be  used  for  narcotics  inter- 
diction and  eradication  efforts  abroad. 

This  measure  also  increases  by  $50 
million  the  budget  authority  for  the 
child  survival  fund.  That  program  is 
used,  for  example,  for  the  distribution 
of  vaccines  and  salts  for  oral  rehydra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  sound  legisla- 
tion, addressing  important  needs,  and 
deserving  of  our  votes.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  do 
battle  on  behalf  of  the  legions  of  truth 
against  the  hosts  of  error,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Torri- 
celli]. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  offer  my 
congratulations,  because  I  see  just  as 
certainly  as  the  miracle  of  Manila  was 
a  victory  for  the  Philippine  people  in 
the  struggle  for  their  own  freedom, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Flordia  [Mr.  Fascell],  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Solarz],  it  can  t>e  said  that  this  Con- 
gress in  formulating  a  foreign  policy 
and  in  protecting  the  interests  of  our 
country  has  never  had  a  prouder 
moment.  To  them  we  all  owe  our 
thanks  and  congratulations. 

Before  considering  this  bill  today, 
however,  it  is  important  to  understand 
Just  what  it  is  that  happened  in 
Manila.  You  see,  there  was  no  final 
victory.  Democracy  in  the  Philippines 
was  not  restored  for  all  time. 

What  Mrs.  Aquino,  what  the  victory 
of  her  people  have  given  their  people 
is  a  chance,  a  brief  opportunity  in  time 
to  build  Institutions,  a  belief  in  democ- 


raoy,  to  raatort  a  eivil  Ufa  to  an  aRibal* 
Uad  paopla.  That  la  thair  ehanoa. 

No  final  viotory  over  povarty,  It  haa 
not  ended.  But  a  chance  to  reform  an 
economy,  to  build  a  belief  in  a  demo- 
cratic system,  a  chance. 

Finally,  and  most  certainly,  no  victo- 
ry in  a  cruel  and  devastating  civil  war 
where  Communist  insurgency  threat- 
ens the  future  of  a  people  and  their 
nation.  Only  a  chance,  only  a  brief  op- 
portunity to  win  that  struggle  and 
hold  democracy  for  another  genera- 
tion. 

Today,  perhaps,  if  the  legislation  is 
accepted.  America  joins  that  struggle. 
The  people  of  the  Philippines  did 
their  part.  It  was  their  fight  on  the 
streets  of  Manila,  with  enormous  sacri- 
fice. Today  they  look  to  us  to  make 
that  democracy,  prosperity  and  an  end 
of  war  more  than  just  a  chance. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  RoTH],  and  I  know  his  point. 
This  is  not  an  American  struggle. 

But  it  is.  Only  a  generation  ago  in 
this  Congress  we  decided  to  send  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Americans  to  their 
deaths  in  the  Pacific  in  part,  indeed  In 
large  part  that  the  Philippines  would 
be  free,  to  end  a  war.  Today  is  that 
struggle  any  less  important?  Would 
you  rise  any  less  to  the  challenge? 

I  know  the  sacrifices  have  already 
been  great,  $400  million  in  assistance. 
Much  of  it  will  not  be  spent  for  years. 
Most  of  it  was  committed  previously  to 
the  Marcos  government.  That  is  a 
measure  of  our  conmiitment  to  bases, 
and  it  is  a  measure  of  our  commitment 
to  the  Marcos  government.  It  does  not 
begin  to  put  Americans  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Philippine  people  in 
their  new  struggle  for  democracy. 
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I  know  in  a  time  of  deficit  it  is  a  sac- 
rifice; takes  some  measure  of  it.  This 
bill,  if  taken  to  its  full  measure,  is  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  deficit.  That, 
for  the  Philippines,  a  nation  on  the 
very  front  lines  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom,  the  first  nation  in  the  Pacific 
confronting  the  Soviet  fleet  and  air 
force,  the  only  nation  that  can  claim  a 
colonial  heritage  to  America,  the 
nation  that  represents  the  greatest 
victory  in  American  foreign  policy  in 
this  decade.  One-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  have  met  the  challenge.  I 
ask  that  our  colleagues,  that  our  coun- 
try meet  that  challenge  today.  Claim- 
ing to  be  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
is  more  than  a  title,  it  is  a  responsibil- 
ity. Defense  is  more  than  weapons.  Oc- 
casionally, it  is  a  sacrifice.  That  is 
what  we  are  called  upon  here  today. 

I  urge  an  affirmative  vote  to  follow 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr. 
Solarz,  and  complement  the  victory  of 
the  Philippine  people. 

Mr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith],  who 


haa  ptayad  aueh  a  oruelal  rela  in  vniU 
Ing  out  ena  aaotton  of  thla  biU. 

Mr,  SMITIf  of  New  Jersey,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  focus  Just 
for  a  few  moments  on  title  III,  aeetion 
302  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most 
heartbreaking  tragedies  of  our  time  is 
the  prevalence  of  sickness,  malnutri- 
tion, and  death  of  the  world's  chil- 
dren. In  the  developing  world,  more 
than  20  million  chUdren  die  each  year 
from  malnutrition  and  preventable, 
curable  diseases.  Looked  at  another 
way.  more  than  54.000  children  die 
each  day,  the  victims  of  such  treatable 
and  preventable  ailments  as  measles, 
polio,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  pertussis, 
and  diarrheal  dehydration. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  reason 
to  have  great  hope  that  we  can  allevi- 
ate a  tremendous  amount  of  this  suf- 
fering in  the  immediate  future.  Title 
III  of  the  bill  pushes  the  budget  au- 
thority for  the  child  survival  fund  to 
$75  million  in  fiscal  year  1987.  This  in- 
crease will  save  thousands  of  lives  and 
is  totally  justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  work  financed  through 
the  child  survival  fund  is  today  help- 
ing to  advance  the  so-called  child  sur- 
vival revolution.  For  the  child  survival 
fund  promotes  low-cost,  extremely  ef- 
fective health  care  techniques  like 
massive  immunizations  and  oral  rehy- 
dration therapy  [ORT]  which  help 
battle  these  debilitating  diseases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  may  know,  a 
feature  component  of  the  child  surviv- 
al fimd  is  the  promotion  of  immuniza- 
tion programs  to  prevent  such  devas- 
tating diseases  as  pertussis,  tetanus, 
polio,  diphtheria,  and  measles.  Immu- 
nizations are  often  taken  for  granted 
by  Americans.  Protection  from  these 
crippling  diseases,  in  the  developing 
world,  however,  is  a  relatively  recent 
phenomenon.  In  the  last  several  years, 
many  developing  nations  have  em- 
barked on  comprehensive  programs  to 
immunize  their  child  populations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  feature  com- 
ponent of  the  child  survival  fund  is 
the  oral  rehydration  therapy  [ORT],  a 
revolutionary  health  technique  which 
treats  children  who  suffer  from  diar- 
rheal dehydration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  incredible  as  it 
may  sound,  diarrheal  dehydration  is 
the  main  cause  of  child  death— and  a 
major  cause  of  child  malnutrition  in 
developing  countries.  According  to 
UNICEP.  the  average  child  living  in  a 
poor  community  in  the  developing 
world  will  suffer  an  attack  of  diarreal 
infection  somewhere  between  two  and 
six  times  per  year.  Every  episode  of  di- 
arrhea lowers  the  child's  nutritional 
level  and  every  occurrence  carries  with 
it  the  risk  of  death  from  dehydration. 
UNICEF  points  out  that  in  a  country 
like   Bangladesh,   diarrheal  dehydra- 
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tlon  kills  almost  10  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  oral  rehydration  is 
perhaps  the  simplist  and  most  dramat- 
ic lifesaving  technique  promoted  by 
the  child  survival  fund.  Previously,  the 
only  cure  for  children  suffering  from 
diarrheal  dehydration  was  costly  and 
often  unavailable  intraveneous  ther- 
apy. Now,  however,  it  can  be  treated, 
successfully,  by  orally  taking  a  simple 
formula  of  salt  and  glucose  with 
water.  The  mixture  cost  only  pennies 
each  dose  and  according  to  UNICEF. 
an  estimated  half  million  children 
were  saved  by  oral  rehydration  ther- 
apy in  1984. 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  simple  tech- 
niques including  breast  feeding  and 
growth  monitoring  enhance  and  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  children  and  are  fea- 
tured and  promoted  by  the  child  sur- 
vival fund.  Boosting  the  child  survival 
fund  to  %lb  will  help  us  better  meet 
the  needs  of  the  world's  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  more  than  75 
countries  around  the  world,  young  and 
helpless  children  have  benefited  from 
the  child  survival  fund's  support  of 
the  ORT,  immunizations,  growth  mon- 
itoring, and  breast  feeding.  And  while 
so  many  lives  have  been  saved,  count- 
less more  are  in  need  of  our  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  present,  only  15 
percent  of  the  world's  families  whose 
children  could  be  saved  by  child  sur- 
vival fund  methods  are  aware  of  these 
lifesaving  procedures.  UNICEF  has  es- 
timated that  we  could  bring  all  four 
phases  of  the  chUd  survival  fund/revo- 
lution to  the  world's  children  at  the 
low  cost  of  $10  per  child. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  are  millions  of  children  who 
suffer  needlessly,  who  daily  endure 
nightmarish  pains  and  physical  dete- 
rioration which  accompany  diarrheal 
dehydration  and  malnutrition.  And 
whUe  we  must  all  be  mindful  of  our 
budget  responsibilities  and  limitations, 
the  costs  of  this  program  is  modest  in 
comparison  to  the  benefits. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Ctiairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5081,  the  Assistance 
for  Democracy  Act  of  1986.  As  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Task  Force  of  Haiti  I  will 
confine  my  statement  to  title  II— promoting  de- 
mocracy in  Haiti.  I  do,  however,  want  to  con- 
gratulate our  distirtgulshed  colleague,  Chair- 
man Stephen  J.  Solarz,  wtK>se  leadership 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs arxi  on  our  relations  «vith  ttie  Philippiries 
is  so  weN  reflected  in  title  I  of  this  t)ill.  I  entfMi- 
ai£3ticaHy  support  ttra  authorizations  provided 
for  In  trtie  I — promoting  democracy  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  aspirations  of  tt)e  people  of 
that  nation  for  a  democratic  future. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  ttte  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Dante  Fascell,  for  ttie  care  and  cooperative 
spirit  given  and  tended  during  the  process  of 
craning  the  sections  of  this  legislation  which 
have  as  their  purpose  assisting  the  coura- 
geous Hailian  people  in  a  transition  to  democ- 


racy. I  also  want  to  commend  the  staff  repre- 
senting the  memtiers  of  Vne  Cor>gressjonai 
Task  Force  on  Haiti  wtK)  put  in  many  hours 
arxi  proceeded  carefully  and  artfully  in  their 
work  on  title  II. 

Section  202  earmarks  SI  09  million  in  eco- 
nonDic  assistance  for  Haiti  in  fiscal  year  1967, 
not  less  than  $36  million  in  ecorwmic  support 
funds,  not  less  than  $37  millkjn  in  develop- 
nwnt  assistance,  not  less  than  $35  million  In 
Publk:  Law  480  food  assistance,  arKi  not  less 
than  $1  million  for  the  inter-American  fourKJa- 
tk>n  for  programs  in  Haiti.  The  furxls  author- 
ized in  section  202  are  to  be  used  to  support 
job  creation,  rural  development,  health  care 
and  sanitation,  small  scale  irrigation,  reforesta- 
tion arxj  land  conservatwn,  anA  literacy  edu- 
cation. 

I  am  very  pleased  also  ttiat  the  committee 
in  Its  report  recognizes  the  efforts  of  Vne  inter- 
im Government  of  Haiti  to  take  legal  actions 
throughout  tfra  globe  attempting  to  recoup 
fur)ds  and  other  properties  allegedly  stolen  by 
those  associated  with  the  Duvaller  dictator- 
ship. The  return  of  such  resources  in  signifi- 
cant amounts  could  have  a  major  Impact  on 
the  Government  of  Haiti's  fiscal  position  and 
on  efforts  to  promote  economic  recovery  and 
natkjnal  reconstruction.  With  this  In  mind,  the 
committee  report  notes  that  Haiti  has  experi- 
enced difficulty  In  accumulating  tfw  collateral 
required  to  attain  court  adjudication  of  Its 
claims.  Tfierefore,  the  committee  In  its  wisdom 
tjelieves  that  our  Government  sfiould  seek 
every  appropriate  metlxxl  to  assist  Haiti  with 
this  problem  Including  providing  economic 
support  funds  to  Haiti  for  meeting  this  objec- 
tive. 

SectkHi  202  also  reflects  a  proper  and  nec- 
essary corKem  for  a  democratk:  transition  and 
human  rights  In  Haiti  by  stipulating  a  numt}er 
of  Important  benchmarks.  Funds  earmarked 
for  Haiti  In  economic  support  and  develop- 
ment assistance  may  be  obligated  only  if  the 
President  determines  that  ttie  interim  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti  is: 

Implementing  Its  tinDetable  for  completion  of 
a  new  constitution  tfiat  pronrKites  genuine 
democratic  reforms  and  guarantees  the  funda- 
mental prirtclples  of  democracy: 

Establishing  a  framework  for  free  and  open 
elections  leadlr)g  to  a  denK)cratically  elected 
civilian  government,  which  would  include  free 
and  functioning  polltrcal  parties  and  assocla- 
tkxis,  free  labor  unk>r^,  and  freedom  of  the 
press; 

Continuing  Its  Investigation  of  alleged 
human  rights  atxjses  arxl  corruption  by  the 
Duvaller  government  ar>d  is  prosecuting,  In  ac- 
cordance with  due  process,  those  responsible 
for  human  rights  atxjses  ar>d  corruptkin;  and 

Maintaining  a  free  and  Independent  judk;iary 
system. 

Additional,  conditioruility  seeks  to  insure 
that  VTte  resources  auttxxized  In  this  section 
are  used  effkrientty.  Specifically,  ttte  President 
must  also  determine  ttiat  ttw  interim  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti  is: 

Cooperating  fully  In  Iniptementing  United 
States  devetopment,  food  and  otfier  ecorxxnic 
assistance  programs  in  Haiti  (including  pro- 
grams for  prior  fiscal  years);  and 

Mairttaining  a  system  of  fiscal  accountat)illty 
to  ensure  that  all  resources  altocated  to  tfw 


development  of  Haiti  are  used  in  tfie  most  ef- 
fective and  effk:ient  manner. 

Economic  support  furxis  autfvxized  under 
sectk>n  202  arnj  provided  to  tf>e  Government 
of  Haiti  are  required  to  tje  deposited  in  a  seg- 
regated account  and  maintained  separately 
from  otf>er  financial  resources  of  ttie  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti. 

Section  203  seeks  to  promote  a  dramatK 
transformation  of  the  Haitian  Armed  Forces,  to 
define  through  this  authorizatk>n  the  purposes 
and  delineate  with  strict  and  tight  condltk>nal- 
Ity  the  provision  of  any  appropnations  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Haiti.  Section  203  sets  a 
celling  of  $4  million  In  such  assistance,  and 
restricts  this  assistance  to  lnternatk>nal  mili- 
tary educatk}n  and  training  and  nonlettial 
forms  such  as  transportatnn  equipment,  com- 
munications equipment,  and  uniforms.  The 
Congressional  Task  Force  on  Haiti's  coricem 
that  such  assistance  only  be  used  to  reform 
and  reorganize  the  security  forces  In  a 
manner  congruent  to  democratic  and  constitu- 
tional government  is  reflected  in  the  cor>dl- 
tkjns  that  must  be  satisfied  prior  to  the  alloca- 
tk>n  of  such  assistance. 

Under  these  provisions  assistance  can  be 
provided  only  If  the  Preskient  certifies  that: 

The  Government  of  Haiti  has  sutMnltted  a 
formal  request  speclfylr>g  a  comprefiensive 
plan  for  tfie  reform  and  reorganization  of  the 
mission,  command,  and  control  structures  of 
the  Haitian  Armed  Forces  consistent  with  a 
transition  to  democracy,  the  rule  of  law,  con- 
stitutkinal  law,  and  an  elected  civilian  govern- 
ment. It  should  t>e  noted  that  a  conskjerable 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Haiti  to  analyze  the  Haitian 
Armed  Forces.  It  has  t>een  concluded  that  It  Is 
Imperative  tfiat  such  units  as  the  Dessallnes 
Tactical  Battalion,  the  Leopards,  the  Presklen- 
tlal  Guard,  and  the  Service  Detective  be  re- 
structured to  perform  functions  other  than  In- 
ternal security,  such  as  securing  the  borders 
of  Haiti,  and  civk:  action,  such  as  rebuilding 
ttte  physical  Infrastructure  of  Haiti.  It  Is  also 
clear  that  such  a  restructuring  will  require  new 
command  and  control  and  the  dispersal  or 
dismantling  of  these  units  Into  othier  newly 
formed  units.  We  don't  want  this  assistarKe  In 
tt>e  wrong  fiands. 

Additionally,  and  also  prior  to  the  alkxatk>n 
of  any  appropriations  under  sectk>n  203  the 
PresKlent  must  certify  to  the  Congress  that 
tfie  Government  of  Haiti  Is  making  substantial 
effort: 

To  prevent  the  Involvement  of  ttie  Haitian 
Armed  Forces  in  human  rights  abuses  and 
corruption  by  removing  from  those  forces  and 
prosecuting,  In  accordance  with  due  process, 
those  military  personnel  responsible  for  the 
human  rights  abuses  and  corruptkxi; 

To  ensure  tfiat  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly are  respected; 

To  conduct  lnvestlgatk>ns  into  tfie  killings  of 
unarmed  civilians  in  Gonaives,  Martissant,  and 
Fort  DImanctie,  to  prosecute,  In  accordance 
with  due  process,  tfiose  responsible  for  tfiose 
killings  and  to  prevent  any  similar  occurrences 
In  the  future; 

To  provkle  education  and  training  to  ttie 
Haitian  Armed  Forces  with  respect  to  Intema- 
tk>nally  recognized  human  rights  and  ttie  politi- 
cal arid  civil  rights  essential  to  democracy,  in 


order  to  enable  those  forces  to  function  con- 
sistent with  tfiose  rights;  and 

To  take  steps  to  Implement  the  polk:y  of  the 
Government  of  Haiti  requiring  former  members 
of  ttie  Volunteers  for  National  Security  [VSN] 
to  turn  in  their  weapons  and  to  take  the  nec- 
essary actions  to  enforce  this  requirement. 

Section  203  also  specifies  that  no  alloca- 
tk>ns  may  be  made  for  military  assistance  until 
tfie  President  certifies  to  Congress  that  Haiti 
has  taken  the  required  actions.  This  provision 
also  requires  that  following  certifk::atk>n,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  this  body  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Senate  must  be 
notified  15  days  In  advance  of  an  obligation  of 
funds.  The  bill  further  provides  that  half  of  the 
assistance  In  section  203  be  withheld  from 
delivery  until  the  President  submits  the  first  of 
a  required  series  of  reports  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti's  compliance  with  the  condltlon- 
allty  legislated  in  this  section. 

In  laying  down  these  conditions  the  commit- 
tee reflects  the  view  of  the  Congressional 
Task  Force  on  Haiti  that  any  allocation  of  mili- 
tary assistance  by  our  Government  be  provkj- 
ed  In  a  very  cautious  and  careful  manner  that 
does  not  undermine  but  supports  a  transition 
to  democracy.  It  Is  cleariy  the  Intent  of  all  who 
worked  on  title  II  that  this  nonlethal  assistance 
tte  disbursed  only  In  a  phased  manner  to  en- 
courage reform  and  reorganization  of  tfie  se- 
curity forces  as  set  out  in  section  203. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  this  legislation  that  should 
the  Government  of  Haiti  fail  to  act  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  conditions  on  as- 
sistance to  which  the  President  has  certified, 
military  assistance  will  cease. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  in  Its  authori- 
zation level  of  $109  million  for  economic  as- 
sistance. In  Its  priorities,  purposes,  and  condl- 
tionallty  establishes  the  correct  framework  for 
our  Nation's  policy  toward  Haiti  at  this 
moment  of  historical  significance.  We  all  wish 
the  Haitian  people  a  better  future,  one  of 
democratic  partlcipatkin,  respect  for  human 
rights,  economic  justice,  and  national  recov- 
ery. This  legislation  can  help  In  the  attainment 
of  those  objectives. 

Haiti  and  the  Philippines  need  our  assist- 
ance, now,  not  later.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation,  the  Assistance  for  De- 
mocracy Act  of  1986. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  with 
a  k^ngtime  Interest  1  Philippine  affairs,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  le^^islatlon  was  requested  by 
tfie  administration  and  swiftly  acted  upon  by 
tfie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  There  was 
tremendous  euphoria  in  this  House  and  all 
over  America  wfien  Corazon  Aquino  became 
the  Preskient  of  tfie  Philippines.  We  must  now 
folk>w  through  to  provide  the  assistance  tfiat 
tfie  Philippines  so  badly  needs  to  help  carry 
out  her  polk:les  and  reforms. 

During  her  first  5  months  in  offk»,  Preskient 
Aquino  has  faced  challenges  from  many 
skies.  The  broad  coalitk>n  that  supports  Cory 
Aquino  made  her  electk>n  possit>le,  but  also 
makes  governing  very  complkrated.  The  Presi- 
dent must  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  preserving  consensus  and  developing 
a  unified  set  of  goals  for  tfie  future. 

The  Aquino  government  is  attempting  to 
revive   the   economy  while  providing   some 


relief  from  tfie  grave  poverty  in  whk:h  many 
Filipinos  live.  Mrs.  Aquino  faces  cfiallenges 
from  Marcos  supporters  on  the  right  and  com- 
munist guerrillas  on  the  left.  Fortunately,  the 
President  seems  to  have  withstood  tfie  most 
serious  threat  to  tier  government  from  ttie 
Marcos  group.  Not  only  did  stte  handle  the 
coup  attempt  with  appropriate  skill  and  calm, 
txjt  the  obvkjus  disintegration  of  support  for 
the  Marcos  group  considerably  strengthened 
her  posltton.  Developing  a  successful  polk^y  to 
curtail  tfie  Communist  guerrillas  will  take  more 
time,  but  there  are  promising  developments  al- 
ready. Most  importantly,  the  Aquino  goverrv 
ment  Is  genuinely  committed  to  tiringing  about 
natkjnal  reconclliatk>n  and  ending  the  strife 
that  has  plagued  the  nation  In  recent  years. 

America  lavished  its  congratulations  upon 
the  Philippines  when  it  successfully  retumed 
to  democracy.  Now  we  must  back  up  those 
words  with  the  economic  aid  that  tfie  nation 
so  badly  needs  and  tfie  government  has  so 
urgently  requested. 

This  legislatK>n  autfiorized  $100  million  In 
economic  support  funds  and  $50  million  in 
military  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Tfiese 
funds  already  have  been  appropriated  as  part 
of  the  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
package.  In  addltkjn,  H.R.  5081  contains  new 
budget  authority  of  $250  millkin  for  budget 
and  economic  support  for  the  Aquino  govern- 
ment. Of  tfiese  funds,  $100  mllton  would  be 
converted  from  loans  to  grant  aid. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  Aquino 
government  has  available  to  It  $400  millk>n  in 
economic  assistance  and  $50  million  In  mili- 
tary akj  appropriated  In  prior  years.  Eariler  this 
year,  these  funds  were  held  back  by  the  ad- 
ministration until  there  was  a  successful  trans- 
fer of  power  to  a  democratic  government.  The 
Aquino  government  has  applied  for  most  of 
this  funding,  which  Is  expected  to  be  obligated 
In  the  near  future.  However,  we  are  already  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1986.  and  little  time  re- 
mains for  dispensing  these  funds. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  financial  situation 
of  our  own  Government  prevents  us  from 
t>eing  as  generous  with  the  Philippines  as  we 
would  like  to  be.  The  deficit  requires  cutbacks 
In  all  Federal  spending  and  there  is  a  growing 
possltMllty  that  Gramm-Rudman  may  force  a 
painful  sequestratk>n  order  In  a  couple  of 
months.  Therefore,  I  feel  com(>elled  to  support 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Leach, 
whk:h  sets  the  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1986  at  $200  million  and  requests  that 
$180  million  for  economic  assistance  be  ear- 
mariced  in  fiscal  year  1987.  Realistically.  $200 
million  Is  still  more  than  the  Aquino  govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  assume  before  the  end  of 
tfie  fiscal  year.  By  requesting  that  fiscal  year 
1987  funds  be  earmarked,  Mr.  Leach  provides 
a  clear  assurance  of  continued  support  next 
year.  In  view  of  the  circumstances,  I  believe 
tfiat  tfie  gentleman's  amendment  is  the  proper 
course  to  follow. 

In  closing,  let  me  briefly  touch  on  title  III  of 
the  bill,  whk:h  provkies  for  the  transfer  of  $50 
millton  In  budget  authority  to  the  Chiki  Survival 
Fund.  As  my  colleagues  know,  this  fund  pro- 
vkJes  assistance  to  AID,  UNICEF,  and  private 
voluntary  organizattons  for  effective  fiealth  as- 
sistance to  motfiers  and  chiWren.  Through 
such  simple  measures  as  vacclnatkKi  against 
common  chikihood  diseases  and  oral  rehydra- 


tx)n  therapy,  major  causes  of  death  among 
Tfiird  World  children  can  be  eliminated.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  this  legislatkxi  provkles 
mucfvneeded  funding  for  tfiis  very  vital  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islatk>n. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  shall  be  considered  by 
titles,  and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read.  No  amend- 
ments to  title  I  or  title  II  are  in  order 
except  germane  amendments  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
August  5,  1986. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Assistance 
for  Democracy  Act  of  1986". 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    wiU 
designate  title  I. 
The  text  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I-PROMOTING  DEMOCRACY  IN 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

SEC  101.  FINDINGS  CONCERNING  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  restoration  of  democracy  through 
the  Inauguration  of  President  Corazon 
Aquino  provides  the  Philippines  with  an  op- 
portunity to  rebuild  the  social  and  economic 
Institutions  necessary  to  achieve  growtti, 
prosperity,  and  stability  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  Ptiilipplnes  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  entire  region;  and 

(2)  the  economic  security  issues  confront- 
ing the  Philippines  make  the  task  of  achiev- 
ing these  objectives  extremely  difficult,  de- 
pending In  significant  measure  on— 

(A)  the  ability  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  to  undertake  significant  eco- 
nomic and  military  reforms,  and 

(B)  the  willingness  of  the  United  States 
and  other  supporters  of  democracy  to  assist 
the  Government  of  the  Philippines  in  those 
efforts. 

SEC.  IM.  AUTHORIZATIONS  OF  ADDITIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC AND  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  THE  PHIUPPINES. 

In  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  such  purposes, 
the  following  amounts  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986  for  assistance  for  the  Philippines: 

(1)  Economic  support  puicd:  Assistance 
under  chapter  4  of  part  H  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961— 

(A)  $100,000,000,  plus 

(B)  an  additional  (250,000,000  to  be  paid 
tiefore  October  1,  1986,  to  the  Government 
of  the  Philippines  on  a  grant  basis  for 
budget  support,  except  that  $1,050,000  of 
this  amount  siiall  be  transferred  to  the 
Peace  Corps  for  programs  in  the  Philippines 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
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(2)  GRAirr  muTART  assistance  Assistance 
under  chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  $50,000,000. 

SBC    IM.    REQUIREMENT    FOR    SEGREGATED    AC- 
COUNT  FOR   ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS. 
Economic  assistance  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
102  of  this  Act  may  be  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  only  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  will  maintain  those 
funds  in  a  separate  account  and  not  com- 
mingle them  with  other  funds. 

8BC  IM  PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OF  PREVIOUSLY  AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS  TO  PROVIDE  AD- 
DITIONAL ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  additional  appropriations  for  econom- 
ic assistance  for  the  Philippines  authorized 
by  paragraph  (IKB)  of  section  102  may  not 
be  derived  (by  transfer  or  other  means) 
from  funds  previously  appropriated  for 
other  purposes. 

SBC  IW.  REPEAL  OF  UMITATIONS. 

Subsections  <d)  and  (e)  of  section  901  of 
the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Act  of  1985  (relating  to 
amounts  of  assistance  and  prohibiting  lethal 
assistance  for  the  Philippines)  are  repealed. 

SEC.  IM.  FIUPINO-AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  TO  ASSIST 
DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

The  Congress  urges  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  E)evelopment 
to  use  funds  allocated  for  development  as- 
sistance purposes  in  the  Philippines  to  sup- 
port programs  of  private  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations pursuant  to  which  Filipino- 
Americans  with  appropriate  professional  ex- 
pertise serve  in  the  Philippines  on  a  volun- 
teer basis,  using  their  expertise  to  assist  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  efforts  in 
areas  of  the  greatest  need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  I? 

AKEMDICKNT  OPFIRKD  BT  KR.  LXACH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa: 
Pace  5.  beginning  in  line  1.  strike  out 
"$250,000,000  to  be  paid  before  October  1, 
1986,  to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
on  a  grant  basis  for  budget  support,"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000,000  to  be 
paid  to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
before  October  1,  1986,";  and  page  6.  after 
line  16,  add  the  following: 

SBC  1»7.  EARMARKING  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  PHIL- 
IPPINES FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1»87. 

Of  the  aggregate  amounts  made  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987  for  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  grant  military 
usistance),  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
that  Act  (relating  to  the  economic  support 
fund),  or  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (relating  to  foreign  military  sales  fi- 
nandnc).  not  less  than  $180,000,000  shall  be 
BTBllable  only  for  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous (»nsent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  does 
three  things.  First,  it  would  redu(»  the 
authorization  for  $250  million  in  eco- 
nomic support  funds  [ESF]  for  the 
Philippines  by  20  percent— or  $50  mil- 
lion—to $200  million.  Second,  it  would 
strike  the  requirement  from  the  bill 
that  the  additional  ESF  fimds  for  the 
Philippines  be  used  exclusively  for 
budget  support.  F^ally,  it  would  add  a 
new  section  to  the  bill  to  earmark  cer- 
tain fiscal  year  1987  foreign  aid  funds 
to  make  clear  Congress  intent  to  abide 
by  U.S.  obligations  with  respect  to  our 
base  rights  in  the  Philippines. 

There  is  no  question  the  American 
people  stand  in  awe  of  what  the  Filipi- 
no people,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Aquino,  have  done  to  bring  about 
the  peaceful  restoration  of  democracy 
in  the  Philippines.  Both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  have  demon- 
strated strong  support  for  the  new 
government  of  this  crucial  ally. 

By  perspective,  however,  it  should  be 
stressed  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  has,  that  on 
April  23,  1986,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  comprehensive  package  of 
U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  the  Aquino  government,  including  a 
request  to  Congress  for  a  fiscal  year 
1986  supplemental  appropriation  of 
$150  million— $100  miUion  in  ESF  and 
$50  million  in  grant  military  aid 
[MAP]— an  83-percent  increase  over 
the  average  United  States  annual  pay- 
ment of  ESF  and  military  assistance  to 
the  Philippines.  The  President's  pack- 
age also  included  the  accelerated  dis- 
bursement of  $200  million  in  already 
available  ESF  funds,  the  conversion  of 
$100  million  in  development  assistance 
loans  to  grants,  an  increase  in  Public 
Law  480  food  assistance,  and  a  number 
of  other  measures,  including  some  in- 
tended to  be  responsive  to  the  trade 
and  investment  problems  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

The  entire  package  proposed  by  the 
President  represents  nearly  $600  mil- 
lion in  benefits,  apart  from  the  other 
nonmonetary  trade  and  investment 
initiatives.  Of  that  total,  over  $500  mil- 
lion is  in  the  form  of  economic-related 
assistance. 

Subsequent  to  the  administration's 
initiative,  a  proposal  for  a  second 
fiscal  year  1986  supplemental  of  $250 
million  in  ESF  emerged  in  this  bill.  My 
most  serious  reservations  about  this 
approach  relate  to  the  size  of  the  new 
authorization  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  U.S.  assistance  is  mandated  to 
be  provided  by  H.R.  5081. 

Given  the  budget  (X)nstraints  in 
Washington,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  prospect  of  House  and 
Senate  approval  of  an  appropriation 
to  match  an  authorization  of  this  mag- 
nitude is  slim.  Thus,  holding  out  the 
promise  to  the  Philippines  of  such  a 
substantial  grant  without  following 
through  with  delivery,  runs  the  risk  of 


undercutting  United  States-Philippine 
relations  by  unnecessarily  raising  false 
expectations  and  imnecessarily  caus- 
ing a  legislative-executive  rift  in  for- 
eign policy. 

Unlike  the  President's  supplemental 
request,  for  which  there  were  offset- 
ting rescissions  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's budget,  H.R.  5081  is  explicitly 
intended  to  add  $250  million  to  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  with  no  offset- 
ting rescissions.  By  perspective,  the 
Philippine  debt  is  smaller  in  relation 
to  its  GNP  than  ours  is  to  the  United 
States  GNP.  The  concerns  expressed 
earlier  in  the  debate  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  cannot  be 
taken  lightly.  Creating  U.S.  debt 
simply  to  reduce  foreign  debt  is  dubi- 
ous monetary  policy. 

Furthermore,  according  to  figures 
provided  to  the  House  by  the  Budget 
Committee  on  July  17,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  only  $226  million 
below  its  allocation  for  budget  author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1986.  It  is  doubtful 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
approve  the  addition  of  a  full  $250  mil- 
lion more  for  the  Philippines  knowing 
it  would  put  the  House  over  the 
budget  resolution  ceiling.  Adoption  of 
this  amendment  brings  proposed 
spending  back  under  budget  resolution 
guidelines. 

My  amendment  also  strikes  language 
from  section  102  which  requires  the 
administration  to  simply  turn  over 
this  additional  ESF  to  the  Philippines 
as  general  budget  support.  The  admin- 
istration should  be  given  the  flexibil- 
ity and  leverage  it  needs  to  channel 
U.S.  aid  resources  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  under  the  right  terms. 

Finally,  the  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing would  earmark,  from  fiscal  year 
1987  funds,  $180  million  for  the  Philip- 
pines in  combined  ESF,  grant  military 
aid,  and  foreign  military  sales  financ- 
ing. 

This  earmarking  is  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Philippines  at  this  cru- 
cial time  that  we  will  not  renege  on 
our  base  rights  commitments. 

In  closing,  I  believe  the  Philippines 
deserves  as  generous  support  as  we  can 
afford.  However,  I  think  this  bill  ex- 
ceeds practical  limits  and  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  middle 
ground  amendment  to  put  reasonable 
restraints  on  our  foreign  aid. 

D  1835 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR    SOLOMON  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LEACH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomon  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa:  Strike  out  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
102  of  the  committee  amendment  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr- 


(1)  Economic  sxtpport  nnfos.— Assistance 
under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  amends 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]  by  reducing— 
let  me  digress  for  a  moment.  The 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  reduces  the  amoimt  from  $250 
million  down  to  $200  million.  My 
amendment  to  his  amendment  would 
reduce  the  figure  from  $250  million 
down  to  zero  but  would  maintain  all  of 
the  other  language  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  we  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  legislation.  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  a  couple  of  things. 
Just  to  the  north  of  my  district  this 
week,  with  1  hour's  notice,  we  were  no- 
tified a  General  Motors  plant  was  clos- 
ing which  would  put  1,000  people  out 
of  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man withhold  his  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  until 
we  have  the  correct  draft  of  the 
amendment  at  the  desk? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  my  amendment, 
and  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
withdraws  his  amendment  and  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
was  saying,  we  were  notified  with 
about  1  hour's  notice  that  a  General 
Motors  plant  was  closing  which  would 
put  1,000  people  out  of  work. 

In  my  own  district  we  have  a  Ford 
Motor  Co.  plant  which  is  phasing  out 
its  operation.  Just  the  other  day,  we 
had  a  notification  from  the  General 
Electric  Co.  in  the  district  next  to 
mine,  all  of  these  being  contiguous,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  Congressman 
Stratton's  district,  where  they  were 
going  to  lay  off  1.400  employees  be- 
cause they  had  no  market  for  their 
steam  turbines  and  their  gas  turbines. 

When  I  was  in  the  Philippines  not 
too  long  ago.  I  could  not  believe  what  I 
saw  because  I  know  I  did  not  see  one 
American  car  in  all  of  Manila  or  any- 
where else  I  went,  I  did  not  see  any 
American  goods  on  the  shelves.  And  it 
bothers  me  that  we  are  giving  not  only 
$500  million,  which  is  the  administra- 
tion's request,  but  we  now  are  going  to 


give  them  an  additional  $250  million 
with  no  guarantees  that  they  are 
going  to  spend  any  of  that  money  on 
U.S.  goods  or  with  trade  to  the  United 
States  to  help  with  these  unbearable 
trade  deficits  that  we  have.  I  think 
that  is  wrong. 

I  can  foresee  we  giving  this  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  cash  all 
prior  to  the  new  fiscal  year  starting 
October  1  and  all  of  that  money  being 
spent  in  Japan  or  elsewhere.  Where  is 
Japan,  and  other  industrialized  na- 
tions with  huge  trade  surpluses,  where 
are  they  shouldering  any  of  these 
loans  and  grants  to  the  Philippines? 
They  are  not  giving  5  cents.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Philippine  Government  has 
not  come  to  terms  with  the  IMF,  they 
have  not  put  their  house  in  order  or 
agreed  to  put  their  house  in  order.  So 
why  are  we  rushing  hell-bent  for 
leather  to  give  them  this  additional 
$250  million  which  they  cannot  even 
absorb  in  the  next  45  days  when  we 
have  these  huge  deficits? 

Here  we  are  going  to  give  them 
money  which  is  going  to  increase  our 
trade  deficit,  increase  our  own  deficit 
here  in  this  coimtry,  push  interest 
rates  up.  Is  that  going  to  help  the 
Philippines?  The  answer  is  no.  That  is 
why  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
today,  which  would  reduce  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  down  to 
what  the  administration  has  asked 
this  Congress  to  give  and  what  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  alreacly 
appropriated  to  give.  Then  let  us  con- 
sider their  efforts  to  put  their  house 
in  order,  and  let  us  see  if  they  really 
mean  to  sit  dovoi  with  us  and  negoti- 
ate those  bases  which  mean  so  much 
to  all  of  the  free  world.  That  is  all  I 
am  asking  you  to  do,  to  wait  45  days, 
wait  for  the  new  budget.  They  cannot 
spend  this  money  in  the  next  45  days 
anyway.  So  why  appropriate  it? 

I  think  all  of  you  understand  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  this  and  there- 
fore I  would  ask  you  support  the 
amendment  that  I  have  at  the  desk 
which  very  simply  reduces  the  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  down  to 
what  the  administration  originally 
asked  for,  the  $500  million.  There  is 
$100  million  in  new  money  for  the 
Philippines,  above  our  treaty  agree- 
ments, for  economic  funds;  there  is 
$50  million  for  military  funds  in  new 
money.  So  why  go  ahead  with  this  ad- 
ditional money?  Let  us  wait,  let  us  put 
our  own  house  in  order  before  we  turn 
aroimd  to  do  this. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendments.  I  want  to  relate 
some  of  the  experiences  that  I  had  as 
cochairman  of  the  delegation  to  over- 
see the  election  in  the  Philippines.  I 
remember  flying  into  the  Philippines 
and  being  concerned  about  the  recep- 
tion that  we  might  receive  because  of 


the  reports  on  television  and  In  the 
newspapers  that  many  of  the  people  in 
the  Philippines,  many  of  the  Filipino 
citizens  themselves  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  the  bases,  that  they  were  holding 
that  over  our  head;  that  President 
Marcos  was  using  that  as  leverage;  if 
the  election  went  the  other  way,  we 
were  not  sure  what  President  Aquino 
was  going  to  do  with  the  bases.  All  this 
trepidation  dissipated  as  soon  as  I  got 
into  the  Philippines.  The  people  could 
not  have  been  any  more  friendly.  I  re- 
member going  out  to  observe  various 
election  polling  places,  and  the  people 
clamored  to  show  how  friendly  they 
were,  to  talk  about  how  important  the 
support  of  the  United  States  was. 

They  talked  about  the  Communist 
insurgency,  they  talked  about  the 
problems  they  were  having,  and  it  was 
immediately  apparent  to  all  of  us  on 
this  observation  team  that  then-Presi- 
dent Marcos  did  not  have  the  support 
of  the  Filipino  people,  he  did  not  have 
the  support  of  the  business  people,  he 
did  not  have  the  support  of  most  of 
the  officers  in  the  armed  forces,  and  it 
was  obvious  to  us  he  did  not  have  the 
support  of  the  ordinary  people.  This 
stemmed  from  the  economic  situation, 
at  least  the  way  I  saw  it,  the  situation 
with  sugar,  for  example.  The  people 
who  lived  out  in  the  countryside  were 
in  absolutely  desperate  shape.  They 
made  something  like  $1  per  day  or 
$1.50  per  day  with  the  wages  they  re- 
ceived. Some  of  them  said,  "If  you 
would  increase  our  sugar  quota,  we 
need  economic  help."  There  was  never 
any  question  in  my  mind  in  talking  to 
military  leaders,  talking  to  the  ordi- 
nary persons,  talking  to  business 
people,  that  those  bases  were  going  to 
remain  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Maybe  my  good  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania wUl  have  to  go  back  to  the 
Philippines  because,  I  think  today  is 
Thursday,  August  7,  1986,  and  I  see  in 
the  paper  here  where  "mass  students 
clench  fist  in  front  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Manila  yesterday  to  pro- 
test the  presence  of  U.S.  bases."  So 
maybe  things  have  changed  a  little  bit 
since  the  gentleman  was  there. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  imderstand:  I 
remember  seeing  a  demonstration  dis- 
played in  the  news  media— and  you 
know  how  accurate  the  news  media 
are  about  a  lot  of  reports  that  we  see 
back  here  In  the  United  States— I  re- 
member seeing  a  demonstration  after  I 
got  back  which  I  had  actuaJly  seen. 
And  they  told  us  they  tried  to  hire, 
the  Marcos  people  in  this  case,  hired 
In  order  to  show  there  were  antl-Amer- 
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Now  I  do  not  My  that  there  are  no 
people  In  the  Philippines  who  want  to 
disaaiociate  themselves  from  the 
United  States  or  want  to  castigate  or 
be  against  the  United  States. 

What  I  am  saying  is  the  massive 
number  of  people  that  I  talked  to  ap- 
preciate the  AJnericans  and  what  we 
have  done,  the  fact  that  we  have  liber- 
ated the  Philippines  during  World 
War  II,  and  they  are  anti-Communist. 

There  was  never  any  concern  in  my 
mind  about  Mrs.  Aquino.  One  of  the 
assurances  we  received  when  we  were 
over  there,  one  of  the  things  we  told 
President  Reagan,  when  Senator 
LnoAR  and  I  met  with  him  the  day 
after  we  returned,  was  the  fact  that 
she  was  anti-Communist  and  we  did 
not  have  to  worry  about  that  or  about 
the  bases. 

Now  obviously  the  Philippines  have 
to  be  concerned  about  their  own  na- 
tional security  as  well  as  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  Those  bases  are 
essential  to  the  United  States,  but 
they  are  also  essential  to  the  security 
and  the  economic  stability  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. Thousands  of  Filipinos  work 
on  those  bases,  and  that  economic  sta- 
bility of  the  bases  is  essential  to  the 
Filipino  national  security  and  their 
economic  stability. 

So  I  believe  we  make  a  mistake  in 
sending  a  signal  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  money  that  we  are  willing 
to  send  to  them  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  uiumimous  consent,  Mr.  Mdstha 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MURTHA.  My  personal  experi- 
ence and  the  personal  experiences  of 
all  of  us  on  that  delegation,  and  you 
had  people  like  Admiral  Long,  a  re- 
tired four-star  admiral,  a  CINCPAC 
commander,  you  had  five  House  Mem- 
bers and  five  Senators  on  that  delega- 
tion, and  a  cross-section  of  people 
picked  by  the  White  House. 

All  of  us  came  to  the  ultimate  con- 
clusion that  the  PUipino  people  held 
the  United  States  in  the  highest 
regard  and  that  there  were  elements 
in  the  Philippines  that  were  tnring  to 
force  a  wedge  between  the  Filipino 
people  and  the  United  States. 

But  I  could  not  have  received  any 
better  reception,  could  not  have  re- 
ceived any  warmer  applause  from 
those  folks  over  there,  and  nobody 
wants  a  closer  association,  in  my  esti- 
mation, than  the  Filipino  people. 

I  felt  I  was  in  the  Philippines  at  a 
time  when  that  nation  was  being  bom. 
It  was  the  birth  of  democracy  in  the 
Philippines,  and  it  was  really  some- 
thing that  I  will  never  forget.  But  one 
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let  the  situation  get  worse  and  then 
when  it  really  becomes  a  problem  or  it 
gets  worse  than  it  is,  if  we  do  not  make 
the  money  available,  then  we  put  our- 
selves in  the  position  where  we  may 
have  to  spend  so  much  more  money 
than  we  are  willing  to  spend  today. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  we  cannot  afford  some  ex- 
penditures, no  question  about  it. 

I  am  not  a  person  who  gets  up  and 
wants  to  support  foreign  aid  in  many 
cases.  Many  countries.  I  think,  should 
not  be  receiving  the  amount  of  foreign 
aid  that  they  do.  But  the  Philippines, 
in  my  estimation,  need  help,  they  are 
as  good  an  ally  as  we  can  possibly  have 
and  I  think  we  make  a  mistake  by  not 
authorizing  the  money  at  this  point.  It 
certainly  does  not  appropriate  the 
money,  but  authorize  the  money  at 
this  point  so  that  they  get  a  signal 
before  Mrs.  Aquino  comes  over  here 
that  we  support  them  strongly. 

I  remember  the  mistake  that  the 
Soviet  Union  made.  I  remember  when 
President  Marcos  was  sworn  in  and 
the  Soviet  Union  was  the  only  country 
in  the  world  that  shook  his  hand  and 
congratulated  him  openly.  The  United 
States  held  back  and,  of  course, 
worked  things  out  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  worked  things 
out  and  Marcos  finally  decided  that  he 
would  leave  that  coimtry. 

D  1850 

And  certainly,  in  my  estimation,  he 
was  not  the  legitimately  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines.  Mrs.  Aquino 
was. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  them 
to  get  the  wrong  signal.  With  her 
coming  to  the  United  States,  it  Just 
seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  for 
us  to  authorize  the  money  and  make  it 
available,  whatever  amoimt  we  need, 
in  the  appropriation  process  when 
that  time  comes,  in  the  continuing  res- 
olution or  as  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee bill  comes  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Mubtha]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solomon,  and  by 
unanimous  request,  Mr.  Murtha  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Just  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  in 
this  body  whom  I  respect  more  who  is 
on  feet,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  agree  with  everything  the  gen- 
tleman said,  every  word  of  It.  The  Fili- 
pino people  have  been  our  longest  and 
strongest  allies  since  World  War  n. 


Rut  mv  point  iff  l-hiff,  md  t,i\$  »$f\i\$- 
man  hM  m»d«  th«  point  for  iw,  th»t 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration  appro- 
priated 1100  million  in  addition  to  all 
of  the  other  moneys  that  are  In  the 
pipeline,  which  total  about  a  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  right  now.  They  appropri- 
ated $100  million  in  economic  support 
funds,  new  money.  They  appropriated 
$50  million  in  military  assistance,  new 
money. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  point.  That  is 
$650  million  that  they  might  be  able 
to  absorb  into  their  economy. 

But  the  argument  in  the  committee 
was  that  we  should  not  be  sending  this 
signal.  We  should  not  be  having  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  pulling  a 
one-upsmanship  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Now  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  gone  ahead 
and  appropriated  the  additional  $150 
million  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion, now  we  come  in  and  we  authorize 
the  $150  million  and  we  add  to  it  $250 
million.  That  is  wrong. 

So  I  agree  with  everything  the  gen- 
tleman has  said.  The  gentleman  is  a 
great  American,  one  of  my  favorites. 
But  we  should  not  go  ahead  and  in- 
crease this  by  $250  million.  Let  us  live 
up  to  what  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee did.  That  Is  all  that  has  been 
asked  for  by  either  the  Philippines  or 
the  administration,  and  that  is  all  that 
we  should  be  giving  at  this  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SOLOMON  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LEACH  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomon  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa:  Strike  out  all  that  follows  "Page"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  amendment  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "4,  strike  out 
line  22  and  all  that  follows  through  line  6 
on  page  5  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  Economic  Support  Fund:  Assistance 
under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  $100,000,000.". 

Page  6,  after  line  16,  add  the  following: 

SEC.  107.  EARMARKING  ASSISTANCE  KOR  THE  PHIL- 
IPPINES FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  t»«7. 

Of  the  aggregate  amounts  made  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987  for  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  grant  military 
assistance),  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
that  Act  (relating  to  the  economic  support 
fund),  or  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  (relating  to  foreign  military  sales  fi- 
nancing), not  less  than  (180,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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It  hM  ftU  of  the  earmarking  lanfUMS, 
except  that  it  reduces  the  laso  million 
down  to  aero  and  leaves  the  $150  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  by  the  administration 
intact. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  But  in  doing  so.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Solomon]  with  his  amend- 
ment raises  obviously  a  very  legitimate 
question.  We  are  facing  an  enormous 
budget  problem  at  home,  and  every 
expenditure  that  we  consider,  whether 
it  is  domestic  or  international,  should 
be  considered  really  very,  very  careful- 
ly. We  cannot  be  cavalier  about  our 
budget  problem. 

I  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  specifically  as  one  of  my 
subcommittees,  I  serve  on  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee.  We  have 
Just  recently  completed  writing  our 
foreign  aid  bill  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
That  bill  has  been  approved  as  we  rec- 
ommended it  by  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  that  bill  may 
come  up  on  the  floor  shortly  or  may 
be  included  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

In  either  case,  it  is  important  for  the 
Members  to  know  that  that  foreign 
aid  bill  substantially  cuts  back  on  both 
the  administration's  request  for  for- 
eign assistance  next  year  and  cuts 
back  on  the  amount  of  money  as  com- 
pared with  what  we  are  doing  this 
year  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Specifically,  our  bill  cuts  $2.5  billion 
in  budget  authority  from  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  It  cuts  $1.5  billion  in 
budget  authority  as  compared  to  the 
figures  for  fiscal  year  1986,  the  exist- 
ing fiscal  year.  That  is  in  budget  au- 
thority about  a  10-percent  cut. 

If  you  look  at  the  outlay  ceiling  with 
which  we  have  to  live,  the  cut  is  really 
much  more  dramatic  than  10  percent. 
There  Is  a  substantially  lower  ceiling 
than  that. 

So  the  basic  point  is  that  in  fiscal 
year  1987,  foreign  assistance  is  going 
to  be  substantially  constricted,  and 
many  of  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  policy  terms 
will  be  strained  significantly.  Whether 
you  accept  the  President's  vision  of 
American  interests  or  a  vision  which  is 
different,  perhaps  shared  by  some  of 
us  on  the  Democratic  side,  no  matter 
how  you  look  at  it,  the  financial  re- 
sources available  in  fiscal  year  1987 
are  going  to  be  severely  constricted 
and  constrained. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  if  we  believe  that  the 
United  States  interests  require  some 
additional  assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pines at  a  critical  moment,  we  have  a 
very  narrow  window  in  fiscal  year  1986 
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out. 

The  reason  for  that  is  not  only  the 
aggregate  numbers  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  but  as  I  think  my  friend 
from  New  York  indicated  earlier, 
within  the  economic  support  fund  ac- 
count, there  are  a  number  of  exemp- 
tions from  cuts  which  will  impose 
much  deeper  reductions  on  those 
countries  not  exempted. 

The  most  important  kind  of  econom- 
ic assistance  for  the  Philippines,  given 
its  current  economic  problems.  Is  eco- 
nomic support  funds,  because  they  are 
fast  dispersing.  So  we  are  looking  in 
fiscal  year  1987  at  a  problem  not  only 
for  the  Philippines,  but  other  coun- 
tries not  exempt  from  these  cuts, 
which  will  impose  upon  those  coun- 
tries, including  the  Philippines,  much 
deeper  reductions  than  even  that  10- 
percent  figure  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  but  it  brings  up 
the  question  that  I  have  had  in  my 
mind  since  I  saw  the  action  taken  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  If  the 
gentleman  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  as  a  whole  feels  that  way 
about  the  Philippines,  then  why  did 
you  not  exempt  the  Philippines  along 
with  Egypt,  Israel,  Pakistan,  and  Ire- 
land? Why  did  you  not  exempt  the 
Philippines  along  with  them?  That 
would  be  the  same  logic,  and  that  is 
what  should  have  been  done  if  that  in 
effect  was  really  what  you  wanted  to 
do,  and  which  we  are  doing  with  this 
action  today.  We  are  exempting  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
respond  to  the  gentleman  this  way. 
Even  if  the  assistance  provided  for  in 
this  authorization  bill  is  enacted,  and 
even  if  the  Appropriations  Committee 
follows  suit  and  appropriates  the 
funds  as  authorized,  the  Philippines 
will  still  be  constricted  looking  at  that 
1987  appropriations  bill. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  our 
fundamental  problem  in  fiscal  year 
1987  is  the  Gramm-Rudman  Budget 
Control  Act.  The  budget  resolution 
which  we  passed,  which  the  Senate 
passed,  and  which  we  finally  adopted 
in  conference  imposes  on  the  foreign 
assistance  account  very  substantial 
cuts  within  which  we  have  to  live  in 
writing  our  appropriation  bill  for  next 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McHuGH]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
HcHuGH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 
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ment  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  tm 
contmittee,  these  were  countries  which 
historically  and  in  terms  of  current 
priorities,  the  members  as  a  whole 
would  want  to  protect. 

Now  if  we  went  further  and  exempt- 
ed the  Philippines,  it  would  simply 
impose  even  starker  reductions  on 
other  accounts,  other  coimtries,  where 
we  have  interests.  For  example,  in 
Central  America,  those  countries 
would  be  squeezed  even  more  than 
they  will  otherwise  be. 

So  I  think  our  fundamental  problem 
Is  the  Gramm-Rudman  Reduction  Act 
within  which  we  had  to  write  our  bill. 
And  I  must  say  as  someone  who  is  con- 
cerned about  our  interests  abroad  that 
we  do  not  have  a  bill  which  reflects  all 
of  our  interests  satisfactorily. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have  to 
deal  with  that  reality.  I  must  say  that 
I  see  no  way  in  which  we  can  improve 
the  situation  for  fiscal  year  1987  in  the 
absence  of  a  major  change  in  budget 
policy  in  macroeconomic  terms. 

Therefore,  if  we  think  the  Philip- 
pines is  important  to  United  States  in- 
terests, if  we  think  stability  in  that 
country  at  this  particular  time  is  criti- 
cal to  us,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
use  this  opportunity  to  provide  some 
additional  help.  Now  whether  you 
think  we  should  do  it  or  not  is,  of 
course,  a  judgment  each  of  us  has  to 
make. 

I  personally  think  that  we  are  at  a 
critical  moment  in  the  Philippines, 
that  we  must  respond  in  a  way  which 
we  cannot  do  next  year,  and  that 
therefore  we  should  support  the  com- 
mittee authorization. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  to  em- 
phasize that  we  should  not  imreason- 
ably  raise  expectations.  I  think  the 
point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  important.  Simply  passing  this 
authorization  is  not  enough.  We  also 
have  to  follow  through  with  an  appro- 
priation, and  it  will  not  be  easy.  We  do 
not  have  much  time  left  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

So  I  would  hope  Members  who  vote 
for  this  authorization  will  be  prepared 
when  the  appropriation  vehicle  comes 
along  to  follow  suit,  because  it  will  not 
do  us  any  good,  and  certainly  will  not 
do  Mrs.  Aquino  any  good,  to  vote  for 
this  authorization,  say  we  are  helping 
the  Philippines,  and  then  fail  to  pass 
an  appropriation  and  make  good  on 
our  promise. 

D  1900 

I,  of  course,  believe  that  we  do  have 
vital  interests  for  the  reasons  which 
my  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLARz]  and  others  have  mentione(L 
We  have  our  most  important  bases  in 
Asia  in  the  Philippines.  We  have  a 
critical  test  for  democracy  in  the  Phil- 
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ippines  which  is  important  not  Just  to 
the  Filipino  people  and  us.  but  for  de- 
mocracy around  the  world.  This  is 
looked  to  as  a  major  test  of  the 
threats  to  stability  in  the  Philippines 
are  obvious  in  terms  of  the  economy, 
in  terms  of  the  Communist  insurgency, 
in  terms  of  the  leftover  followers  from 
Mr.  Marcos  who  almost  daily  are 
trying  to  destabilize  the  Aquino  gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  a  critical  moment.  If  we  be- 
lieve our  interests  are  vitally  involved. 
now  Is  the  only  time  we  have  to  follow 
through  on  our  interests. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McHuGH]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solomon  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McHugh  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  may  be  arguing  against  my 
amendment,  but  could  you  just  answer 
the  question:  Suppose  we  defeat  the 
Solomon  amendment  and  the  bill 
passes  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee subsequently  fails  to  appropri- 
ate the  $250  million.  We.  in  this  bill, 
are  appropriating  more  than  the  $150 
million  that  your  committee  has  al- 
ready appropriated. 

Where  does  that  leave  us?  Does  that 
klU  the  $150  million?  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  pass  this  bill  which  has  the 
$400  million  in  it  and  your  committee 
fails  to  appropriate  up  to  the  $250  mil- 
lion, it  seems  to  me  that  we  lose  the 
$150  million. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Oarr  might  be  able  to 
comment  on  this  too.  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  would  intend  to  approve  this 
$250  million  increase. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  will  respond  first, 
and  if  Mr.  Obey  wants  to  address  that, 
certainly  he  should. 

We  have  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, as  you  indicated  earlier,  al- 
ready acted  on  the  $150  miUion.  I  do 
not  think  that  as  an  appropriation 
that  is  in  any  question.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  in  question  in  this  authorization. 

The  only  issue  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with  here  relates  to  the  addi- 
tional $250  million.  My  point  is  not 
only  is  it  critical  to  us  in  terms  of  in- 
terests in  Asia,  but  that  we  should  un- 
derstand that  if  we  vote  today  to  ap- 
prove that  $250  million.  I  think  it  is 
Important  for  us  to  follow  through 
with  an  appropriation. 

That  will  not  be  easy;  we  have  a  very 
limited  opportunity,  which  Mr.  Obey 
may  be  able  to  elaborate  on  to  deal 
with  that.  Specifically,  we  only  have 
two  vehicles.  One  vehicle  is  the  bill 
that  I  referred  to  that  we  have  report- 
ed out  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, if  it  comes  separately  on  the  floor, 
we  can  adopt  an  amendment  that  the 


Rules  Committee  permits  to  follow 
through  on  this  authorization  or  we 
can  add  it  to  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

It  is  important  if  we  adopt  the  au- 
thorization to  be  consistent  with  the 
appropriation  or  we  will  comprise  our 
promise. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  understand 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  when  I  heard  them  on  tele- 
vision in  my  office  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand them  any  better  since  I  came 
onto  the  floor.  That  is  probably  my 
fault  and  not  his. 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear:  I 
have  no  problem  with  the  House  pro- 
ceeding to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  this  fiscal  year  for  any  of  the  coun- 
tries in  question  because  I  think  that 
they  do  represent  important  priorities. 
But  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I 
at  least  am  not  making  any  commit- 
ment to  support  additional  appropria- 
tions at  this  time  because  I  franldy 
have  difficulty  figuring  out  how  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1986  are  going  to  get  plugged  into  a 
fiscal  year  1987  appropriations  bill. 

Our  committee  is  dealing  with  a  1987 
appropriation  bill,  not  a  1986  bill.  If 
we  can  find  some  way  within  the  con- 
fines of  Gramm-Rudman  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Philippines  or  any  other 
country  for  this  fiscal  year,  I  do  not 
have  a  real  objection  to  doing  that. 
But  I  do  want  to  respond,  in  light  of 
the  gentleman's  earlier  comments, 
about  the  four  countries  that  were 
earmarked  in  the  1987  appropriation 
bill. 

I  do  want  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man's question.  We  earmarked  Israel, 
Egypt,  Pakistan,  and  Ireland  for  one 
very  simple  reason.  They  were  the 
same  four  countries  that  were  ear- 
marked in  this  existing  fiscal  year.  We 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  did 
not  want  to  make  any  policy  changes 
because  frankly,  in  my  judgment,  the 
one  thing  Gramm-Rudman  has  suc- 
ceeded In  doing  is  removing  the  ability 
of  many  of  the  committees  to  deal 
with  substance  on  this  floor.  We  are 
stuck  in  a  mindless  numbers  game.  We 
have  determined  that  the  number  144 
is  more  important  than  any  other 
policy  consideration,  whether  it  be 
economic  growth  at  home  or  dealing 
with  America's  interests  abroad.  I 
think  that  is  a  crazy  Judgment  that  we 
arrived  at  under  Gramm-Rudman,  but 
nonetheless  it  is  the  Judgment  that 
the  President  imposed  upon  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Congress  unwisely  acqui- 
esced to. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  while,  in 
contrast  to  the  gentleman  who  Just 
spoke,  who  indicated  that  if  we  au- 
thorize this  money  we  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  follow  through.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  do  not  feel  any  commit- 
ment one  way  or  the  other  on  this 


issue.  I  would  like  to  provide  greater 
assistance  to  the  Philippines  or  to 
Haiti  if  we  can,  but  in  the  context  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  administra- 
tion is  requiring  us  to  meet  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets,  and  therefore  being 
in  a  situation  where  we  have  to  cut 
$1.4  billion  from  last  year's  level  Just 
to  get  down  to  budget  authority,  I  am 
not  in  any  position  to  say  that  I  can 
clearly  commit  to  support  or  oppose 
appropriations  for  any  of  these  items 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Really,  what  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  said  is  ex- 
actly how  I  feel.  Because  philosophi- 
cally. I  want  to  support  the  Philip- 
pines. Philosophically,  I  want  to  give 
them  the  $250  million.  But,  as  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  has  said,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter.  It  is  not  possible,  and  he  is 
not  in  a  position  nor  are  many  others. 
Therefore.  I  think  we  are  sending  the 
wrong  signal.  What  we  are  doing  is  we 
are  saying  to  the  Aquino  government. 
"Sure,  we  agree  with  you  but  we  are 
not  going  to  give  you  the  money."  We 
are  going  to  make  some  kind  of  a  sym- 
bolic gesture  here,  and  that  is  wrong 
because  that  is  not  dealing  in  reality. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  simply  say  that  I 
would  dissent  from  the  gentleman's 
opinion  in  this  respect:  I  do  not  think 
it  does  any  policy  harm  to  indicate  to 
the  Philippines  or  to  Haiti  that  we 
have  a  policy  orientation  toward 
trying  to  help  them.  I  do  think  It  is 
important  in  conveying  that  message, 
however,  that  we  get  across  the  point 
that  we  are  not  necessarily  in  a  posi- 
tion economically  to  perform  at  this 
time  because  of  the  impositions  that 
we  are  all  experiencing  because  of 
Gramm-Rudman.  So  I  do  not  see  any 
harm  with  this  legislation  proceeding. 
I  just  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  box 
of  having  to  make  a  commitment  one 
way  or  another  on  actually  financing 
it. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  rise  in  support  of 
the  Solomon  amendment.  The  Solo- 
mon amendment,  of  course,  affects 
only  title  I.  and  it  would  strike  the 
$250  million  of  additional  authoriza- 
tion for  aid  to  the  Philippines  for  the 
purpose  of.  and  I  quote  the  legislation: 
"To  be  paid  before  October  1.  1986  on 
a  grant  basis  for  budget  support." 

D  1910 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
also  made  conforming  changes  in  his 
amendment  to  match  the  other  as- 
pects of  the  original  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach]. 


I  certainly  count  myself  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
Filipino  people.  I  felt  that  the  ex- 
change that  took  place  in  the  well  of 
the  House  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  was 
very  helpful  in  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey],  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  chairman, 
distinguished  his  position  from  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McHugh]  by  saying  that  he  was 
making  no  commitment  on  an  appro- 
priation of  this  additional  quarter-bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  this  fiscal  year  I  emphasize,  by 
his  support  for  the  authorization  that 
is  contained  in  this  legislation. 

I  have  a  very  difficult  time  under- 
standing, too  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  noted,  how  we  can  at  this 
point  plug  this  quarter-billion  dollars 
into  a  fiscal  year  1986  budget.  I  am 
concerned  that  it  does  create  false  ex- 
pectations in  the  Philippines— a  land 
where  obviously  we  have  great  volatili- 
ty today. 

I  think  in  fact  these  expectations  if 
dashed  csm  cause  some  difficulties  or 
harm. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McHugh]  pointed  out  how  our  finan- 
cial resources  are  severely  restricted  or 
restrained,  and  I  believe  he  is  referring 
specifically  to  the  fiscal  year  1987. 
Indeed,  that  seems  to  be  the  case. 

I  would  accordingly  raise  two  points. 
First,  not  only  do  I  believe  that  the 
amount  of  authorization  for  the  Philp- 
pines  is  excessive,  it  would  bring,  if  ap- 
propriated, the  total  assistance  pack- 
age for  the  Philippines  for  fiscal  year 
1986  to  approximately  $641  million. 
That  amount  does  not  even  include 
approximately  $200  million  in  the  pre- 
fiscal  year  1986  funds  still  in  the  pipe- 
line. 

A  second  reason  that  concerns  me 
about  this  authorization  is  the  fact 
that  it  further  skews  our  priorities.  At 
a  time  when  we  seem  to  be  headed  for 
an  absolute  constriction  in  foreign  as- 
sistance funds  and  at  a  time  when  we 
are  protecting  certain  countries  in  a 
hold-harmless  type  of  status  that  has 
been  mentioned  before  in  this  debate, 
I  am  concerned  that  we  are  in  reality 
further  limiting  in  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations that  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  provide  to  many  other 
important  parts  of  this  world  where 
we  have  allies  and  other  nations 
moving  toward  democracy  and  where 
we  find  fledgling  democracies  that 
need  our  assistance,  I  refer  specifically 
to  this  hemisphere,  to  many  parts  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  parts  of  Asia,  par- 
ticularly Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  we  provide 
this  authorization,  Indeed  it  will  some- 
how result  in  an  actual  additional  ap- 
propriation yet  this  year.  Or  if  that 
does  not  happen  it  would  result  in  ad- 
ditional priority  for  fiscal  year  1987 
and  beyond  being  given  to  the  Philip- 
pines—a higher  priority  we  have  than 


the  one  already  generously  assigned  to 
the  Philippines. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  a  long 
period  of  time  that  former  President 
Marcos  was  blackmailing  this  country 
by  holding  over  our  heads  for  appro- 
priation the  renewal  of  the  base  rights 
for  the  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  and 
Clark  Air  Force  Base. 

Now  I  hear,  if  I  can  believe  the  press 
accounts,  that  President  Aquino  seems 
to  be  following  that  same  process.  I 
think  that  is  very  unfortunate  an  i  not 
a  way  in  which  to  build  a  good  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  countries. 

Fortunately,  we  are  beginning  to 
take  a  few  steps,  and  did  even  during 
the  Marcos  regime,  to  reduce  our  vul- 
nerability ,to  that  kind  of  pressure. 
That  kind  of  pressure  also  creates  all 
kinds  of  concerns,  volatility  and  anti- 
Americanism  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  enjoy  argu- 
ing against  money  for  foreign  assist- 
ance, for  the  Philippines,  particularly 
for  a  country  with  which  we  truly 
have  a  unique  and  long  favorable  asso- 
ciation, a  nation  that  could  obviously 
use  the  money,  a  country  that  has 
some  desperate  needs,  a  nation  which 
we  are  trying  to  assist  in  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  democratic  institutions.  It 
is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  support  an 
amendment  to  reduce  this  proposed 
appropriation,  but  this  money  to  be 
delivered,  on  a  silver  platter,  if  we  ap- 
propriate it.  one-quarter  billion  dol- 
lars, is  excessive.  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  Solomon  amendment  to  the  Leach 
amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  in  support  of  the  bill  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  is  a  man  I  respect  greatly. 
He  accepted  this  onerous  task  and  per- 
formed it  well.  I  sensed  his  heart  was 
not  in  it  as  he  indicated  in  his  closing 
remarks  in  the  sense  that  I  think  he 
knows  as  well  as  anyone  on  the  floor 
how  desperate  the  situation  in  the 
Philippines  is  at  the  moment. 

The  gentleman  in  the  Chair  [Mr. 
Atkins]  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  Mrs.  Aquino 
a  month  ago  in  a  brief  trip  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. I  stand  here  as  no  expert  on 
that  coimtry  or  that  region  of  the 
world,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  we 
were  very  impressed  by  the  character 
and  the  self-confidence  and  the  politi- 
cal ability  of  this  individual,  whom  I 
am  sure  we  will  all  find  particularly  at- 
tractive and  compelling  upon  her  ap- 
pearance here  in  this  chamber  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  but  I  think  we  were  also 
impressed  by  the  very  short  time 
frame  in  which  she  finds  herself  and 
her  government  in  terms  of  turning 
the  economy  around  and  establishing 
democratic  institutions. 


AU  of  us  who  have  studied  the  poll- 
tics  of  the  Third  World  have  heard 
about  the  evolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions. If  there  has  ever  been  a  situa- 
tion where  expectations  perhi^js 
exceed  all  potential  possibilities,  it  is 
in  the  Philippines  today.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  commodities  that  are  indige- 
nous to  that  area  are  in  terrible  shape 
worldwide.  There  is  no  question  that 
no  matter  what  we  do  on  this  floor  to- 
night in  regard  to  this  authorization 
or  at  some  future  point  in  regard  to 
the  appropriations,  we  are  not  going  to 
make  a  major  dent  in  the  lives  of  the 
70  percent  of  the  Filipino  people  who 
live  in  poverty,  but  if  we  are  to  do  our 
best  to  further  instill  a  very  positive 
interrelationship  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  this  country,  one  that  goes 
back  many  years  and  has  been  reaf- 
firmed many  times,  if  we  are  going  to 
do  our  best  to  help  erase  the  legacy  of 
our  complicit  involvement  with  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos,  and  if  we  are  to  do  all  we 
can  possibly  do  to  make  the  Filipino 
democracy  live  again  and  to  help  in 
the  process  of  recreating  a  constitu- 
tional government  that  will  have  the 
support  of  the  people  in  that  country. 
I  think  we  cannot  fail  but  to  vote  this 
assistance. 

I  think  as  we  look  forward  to  the  re- 
negotiation of  our  bases  in  that  area, 
we  must  be  realistic.  Mrs.  Aquino  sits 
on  a  very  tightly,  equally  balanced 
cabinet.  She  is  not  in  a  position  to 
move  abruptly  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other or  she  will  destabilize  the  gov- 
ernment that  she  has  inherited.  Hers 
is  a  coalition  government.  I  know  her 
position  on  the  bases  is  not  something 
that  would  be  used  in  terms  of  black- 
mail against  this  country.  I  think  she 
understands  the  benefits  of  the  bases 
economically  and  militarily  to  both 
countries.  I  know  that  we  will  be  able 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  with  the  Fili- 
pino government  that  she  heads. 

We  are  talking  about  a  country  of 
over  44  million  people,  not  the  3.5  mil- 
lion people  who  live  in  Nicaragua 
whom  we  have  discussed  in  such  great 
length  on  this  floor  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  She  is  in  fact  in  a  very  im- 
portant c>osition  for  us  in  a  very  signif- 
icant region  of  the  world.  I  think  she 
is  counting  on  this  Congress  and  this 
administration  to  put  behind  us  our 
very  difficult  economic  problems  that 
I  think  have  been  amply  debated  on 
the  floor  tonight  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  to  reassert  our 
interest  in  world  leadership,  in  having 
an  impact  on  the  course  of  events  in 
Third  World  countries  and  reasserting 
our  belief  in  democratic  principles, 
pluralistic  governments  and  free 
economies. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Congress 
will  not  shrink  from  that  responsibil- 
ity despite  the  difficulty  of  the  eco- 
nomic times  we  find  ourselves  in. 


JMI 
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So  I  am  strongly  in  support  of  the 
comments  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz],  and  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
McHuGH]  and  others  who  have  spoken 
here  tonight.  I  hope  this  Congress  will 
live  up  to  its  responsibilities  in  this 
area  of  the  world,  as  we  have  so  often 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe,  as  do  my 
colleagues,  that  we  must  do  what  is 
necessary  to  help  the  Aquino  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines.  Like  many  of 
my  colleagues.  I  have  been  over  there 
and  had  a  chance  to  see  firsthand 
some  of  the  problems. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  is  on  the  right  track  in 
supporting  what  the  President  has  ad- 
vocated as  a  reasonable  amount  of 
money  to  give  to  the  Filipino  govern- 
ment in  foreign  aid  at  this  time. 

One  thing  that  I  think  ought  to  be 
considered  when  we  start  talking 
about  foreign  aid,  though,  in  general, 
is  how  these  people  deal  with  us  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  and  year-to-year 
basis.  One  of  the  best  gauges  of  this  is 
the  United  Nations.  Recently  the 
State  Department  prepared  a  report 
that  they  are  required  to  prepare  once 
a  year  on  how  our  colleagues  in  the 
United  Nations  support  us  on  the  criti- 
cal issues  facing  this  world. 

I  would  like  to  read  just  a  little  bit 
of  an  article  that  was  written  by 
former  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Jeanne  Kirkpatrick: 

Only  19  of  the  United  Nations'  159  mem- 
bers voted  on  the  same  side  as  the  United 
States  even  half  the  time.  Most  of  the  time 
those  countries  voted  against  the  position 
we  supported.  The  State  Department  legis- 
latively required  to  prepare  the  report  has 
traditionally  paid  little  attention  to  U.N. 
votes,  believing  that  what  happened  there 
has  little  or  no  relation  to  the  world  outside, 
but  in  fact  the  U.N.  is  a  microcosm  of  global 
politics  and  U.N.  votes  reflect  the  real  deci- 
sions of  real  governments  about  whom  to 
stand  with  and  against.  Diplomats  do  not 
like  such  forced  public  choices.  They  prefer 
to  deal  in  ambiguous  declarations,  such  as. 
"It  is  not  impossible,"  they  say,  or  such  as, 
"At  some  future  time."  Sometimes,  howev- 
er, governments  must  make  clear  decisions 
In  public  view.  Italy  could  not  avoid  re- 
sponding yes  or  no  to  a  U.S.  request  to  land 
a  plane  carrying  the  Achille  Lauro  hijack- 
ers, nor  to  our  request  that  they  hold  ter- 
rorist Abu  Abbas  for  extradition.  NATO 
allies  could  not  avoid  responding  to  the  U.S. 
request  that  they  Join  in  economic  sanctions 
■gainst  Libya.  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
could  not  avoid  granting  or  refusing  the 
U.S.  request  to  use  British-stationed  planes 
to  attack  Libya.  The  French  and  Spanish 
Kovenunents  could  not  avoid  answering  U.S. 
requests  to  overfly  their  countries  and  so 
forth,  but  in  relations  among  governments 
such  clear  questions  and  unequivocal  an- 
swers are  relatively  rare,  except  in  the 
United  Nations. 


Now.  the  Aquino  government  does 
not  have  a  real  track  record,  but  in  the 
past,  the  Filipino  Government  last 
year  received  $269,767,000  and  voted 
with  us  in  the  United  Nations  22  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

Now.  I  think  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement there.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Aquino  govenunent  and  to  our 
friends  around  the  world  who  receive  a 
great  deal  in  foreign  assistance  from 
us  that  they  ought  to  consider  our  po- 
sition at  the  U.N.  occasionally.  They 
are  literally  biting  the  hands  that  feed 
them  in  many  cases. 

I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  other  con- 
siderations. There  are  the  bases  in  the 
Philippines  and  so  forth,  but  if  we  are 
giving  tax  payer  dollars  to  these  gov- 
ernments and  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
mote democracy  su-ound  the  world  and 
trying  to  help  bring  about  freedom 
and  equality,  then  when  we  give  this 
money  to  these  countries.  I  think  we 
ought  to  also,  right  along  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  how  much  to  give  them  in 
foreign  aid,  ask  them  the  question. 
"Why  aren't  you  with  us  just  a  little 
bit  more?  Why  aren't  you  with  us 
when  we  really  need  you?  If  we  are 
really  friends  and  you  are  really 
asking  us  as  a  friend  for  foreign  aid  to 
your  country,  then  don't  you  think  it 
is  right  that  you  be  a  little  bit  more 
charitable  to  us  in  the  United  Na- 
tions?" 

We  are  opposed  by  140  countries 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  time  and 
they  are  getting  our  foreign  aid 
money.  They  are  getting  American 
taxpayers'  dollars.  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  that  into  consideration. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  Solomon 
amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

I  hope  in  the  future  when  we  start 
talking  about  foreign  aid  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Conmiittee  and  on  this 
floor  that  we  will  start  taking  into  con- 
sideration how  our  friends  around  the 
world  treat  us  in  the  United  Nations 
and  in  other  bodies  when  they  ask  for 
our  foreign  aid  and  assistance. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  speak 
briefly.  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  should, 
since  I  was  once  a  guerrilla  leader  in 
the  Philippines.  I  think  that  the  Phil- 
ippine people  are  wonderful  people, 
good  friends  of  America.  A  lot  of 
things  are  misunderstood  about  the 
Philippines  and  about  their  relation- 
ship, particularly  the  way  in  which 
oiu-  history  books  are  written  and  the 
way  their  history  books  are  written.  I 
think  over  all  it  is  pretty  wonderful 
the  support  the  Philippine  people 
have  given  America  through  the  years. 

D  1925 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  chal- 
lenge the  Aquino  government  on  the 
basis  of  thiniss  that  hapiiened  in  the 


Marcos  government.  It  is  a  perilous 
time  for  anybody  to  take  over  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  she  took 
over.  There  are  not  many  cases  in  his- 
tory where  a  thing  like  that  has  oc- 
curred. In  fact.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
that  occurred  precisely  that  way. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  anybody. 
Even  a  strong  man  would  have  diffi- 
culty, but  to  have  a  sweet,  lovely  lady 
like  her,  a  widow,  in  distress,  and 
under  the  circumstances  of  her  as- 
cending to  the  Presidency,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  situation.  So  I  think  that  we 
should  be  very  careful  about  what  we 
do  here. 

I  do  not  believe  in  my  38  years  in 
Congress  that  I  have  ever  spoken  in 
favor  of  adding  any  money  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  I  have  very  seldom  ever 
voted  for  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  am  a 
very  pragmatic  man  about  foreign  aid. 
I  believe  in  feeding  people  who  are 
hungry  in  Ethiopia,  feeding  people 
who  have  a  tidal  wave,  taking  care  of 
people  when  something  blows  up,  or 
something  like  that.  I  believe  very 
strongly  in  that. 

In  this  particular  situation  you  have 
a  peculiar  situation  with  regard  to  the 
affinity  of  our  country  with  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  you  have  a  peculiar  his- 
toric event  which  is  occurring,  almost 
the  birth  of  a  nation:  almost  the  birth 
of  a  nation  in  real  democracy. 

It  would  be  such  a  mistake  if  we 
were  to  pick  at  this  at  this  particular 
awkward  time  and  try  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  nothing  of  any  great  im- 
portance. 

This  is  a  time  when  we  ought  to  be 
generous,  this  is  a  time  when  we  ought 
to  be  thoughful,  and  this  is  a  time 
that  we  ought  to  extend  our  arms  to 
other  people  and  show  our  affection 
for  them.  So  I  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee position  will  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  195,  noes 
203.  not  voting  33.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  306] 


AYES-195 

Alexander 

Bevlll 

ChappeU 

Andrews 

Blllrakis 

Chappie 

Anthony 

Bllley 

Cheney 

Applegate 

Boehlert 

Clinger 

Archer 

Boulter 

CoaU 

Armey 

Brooks 

Cobey 

Badham 

Brown  (CO) 

Coble 

Bartlett 

Burton  (IN) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Barton 

Callahan 

Coleman  (TX> 

Bateman 

Carper 

Combest 

Beilenson 

Carr 

Courier 

Bereuter 

Chapman 

Craig 
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Crane 

Lewis  (FL) 

Russo 

McHugh 

Rangel 

Stark 

Bateman 

Gregg 

Ortti 

Daniel 

Ughtfoot 

Rax  ton 

McKeman 

Reid 

Stokes 

Bates 

Gundeiaon 

Osley 

Dannemeyer 

livingston 

Schaefer 

McKlnney 

Richardson 

Studds 

Bedell 

Hall,  Ralph 

Packard 

Darden 

Uoyd 

Schuette 

Mica 

Rinaldo 

Swift 

Beilenson 

Hamilton 

PanetU 

Daachle 

Loeffler 

Schulze 

MUler  (CA) 

Rodino 

Synar 

Bereuter 

Hammerschmldt  Partis 

Daub 

Lott 

Sensenbrenner 

Miller  (WA) 

Roe 

Taiike 

BeviU 

Hansen 

Pashayan 

Davis 

Lujan 

Shaw 

MineU 

Rose 

Torres 

Blaggi 

Hatcher 

Pease 

DeL«y 

Mack 

Shelby 

Mitchell 

Rostenkowski 

Torricelll 

BUirakis 

Hayes 

Penny 

Dickinson 

Madigan 

Shumway 

Moakley 

Roybal 

Towns 

BlUey 

Hefner 

Perkins 

DioOuardi 

Marlenee 

Shuster 

MoUohan 

Sabo 

DdaU 

Boehlert 

Hendon 

Petri 

Dorgan(ND) 

Martin  (ID 

Skeen 

Moody 

Savage 

Vento 

Boland 

Henry 

Pickle 

Dowdy 

Martin  (NY) 

Skelton 

Morrison  (CT) 

Scheuer 

Visclosky 

Borskl 

Hertel 

Porter 

Dreier 

Mazzoli 

SlatUry 

Morrison  (WA)     Schneider 

Waldon 

Boucher 

Hiler 

Price 

Duncan 

McCandless 

Slaughter 

Mrazek 

Schroeder 

Waxraan 

Boulter 

Hopkins 

PurseU 

Dyson 

McCollum 

Smith  (NE) 

Murtha 

Schumer 

Weaver 

Broomfield 

Horton 

QuUlen 

Early 

McDade 

Smith.  Denny 

Natcher 

Seiberling 

Weber 

Brown  (CO) 

Hubbard 

Rahall 

Rrkart(OH) 

McEwen 

(OR) 

Nowak 

Sharp 

Weiss 

Bruce 

Hughes 

Rangel 

Edwards  (OK) 

McGrath 

Smith.  Robert 

Oakar 

Sikorski 

Wheat 

Bryant 

Hunter 

Ray 

ttaerson 

McMillan 

(NH) 

Oberstar 

SUjander 

Whitley 

Burton  (IN) 

Hutto 

Regula 

English 

Meyers 

Smith.  Robert 

Obey 

Sisisky 

Williams 

Bustamante 

Hyde 

Reid 

Erdrelch 

Michel 

(OR) 

Ortiz 

Smith  (FL) 

WUson 

Byron 

Ireland 

Richardson 

Fawell 

MUIer(OH) 

Solomon 

Owens 

Smith  (lA) 

Wirth 

Callahan 

Jacobs 

Ridge 

Fiedler 

Molinari 

Spence 

Packard 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wise 

Carney 

Jeffords 

Rinaldo 

Fields 

Monson 

Staggers 

PanetU 

Snowe 

Wolpe 

Carper 

Jenkins 

Ritter 

Franklin 

Montgomery 

Stenholm 

Pashayan 

Solarz 

Yates 

Can- 

Johnson 

Roberts 

Oekas 

Moorhead 

Strang 

Penny 

Spratt 

Yatron 

Chandler 

Jones  (NO 

Robinson 

Goodling 

Murphy 

Stratton 

Pepper 

St  Germain 

Young  (MO) 

Chapman 

Jones  (OK) 

Roe 

Gradison 

Myers 

Stump 

Price 

Stalllngs 

Zschau 

Chappell 

Kanjorski 

Roemer 

Gray  (ID 

Neal 

Sundquist 

Rahall 

Stangeland 

Chappie 

Kaptur 

Rogers 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Nelson 
Nichols 

Sweeney 
Swindall 

NOT  VOTING 

-33 

Cheney 
Clinger 

Kasich 
Kastenmeier 

Rose 
Roth 

Hall.  Ralph 

Nielson 

Tallon 

Barnard 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kemp 

Coats 

KenneUy 

Roukema 

Hammerschmtdt  Olin 

Tauzin 

Barnes 

Evans (LA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Cobey 

Kildee 

Rowland  (CT) 

Hansen 

Oxley 

Taylor 

Bentley 

Ford  (TN) 

Long 

Coble 

Kindness 

Rowland  (GA) 

Hendon 

Parris 

Thomas  (CA) 

Boner  (TN) 

Fowler 

Lundine 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kleczka 

Russo 

Henry 

Pease 

Thomas  (GA) 

Bonker 

Gordon 

Lungren 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kolbe 

Savage 

HUer 

Perkins 

Traflcant 

Bosco 

Grotl>erg 

Martinez 

Collins 

Kolter 

Sax  ton 

Hopkins 

Petri 

Traxler 

Breaux 

Hartnett 

Mikulski 

Combest 

Kramer 

Schaefer 

Hubbard 

Pickle 

Valentine 

Campbell 

Hlllls 

Moore 

Conte 

LaFalce 

Schneider 

Hunter 

Porter 

Vander  Jagt 

Coelho 

Holt 

Rudd 

Coughlin 

Lagomarsino 

Schroeder 

Hutto 

Pursell 

Volkmer 

Cooper 

Huckaby 

Snyder 

Courier 

Lantos 

Schuette 

Ireland 

QuiUen 

Vucanovich 

Edgar 

Jones  (TN) 

Wright 

Craig 

LatU 

Schulze 

Jacobs 

Ray 

Walgren 

Crane 

Leach  (lA) 

Seiberiing 

Jenkins 

Regula 

Walker 

D  1935 

Daniel 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sensenbrenner 

Jones  <NC) 
Jones  (OK) 

Ridge 
Ritter 

Watkins 
Whitehurst 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

Dannemeyer 
Darden 

Lent 
Levin  (MI) 

Sharp 
Shaw 

Kanjorski 

Roberts 

Whittaker 

pair: 

Daschle 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shelby 

Kasich 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Whitten 

Wolf 

Wortley 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Lungren,    for,    with    Mrs.    Bentley 

Daub 
Davis 
DeLay 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Kolbe 

Roth 

Wyden 

against. 

DeWine 

Uoyd 

Siljander 

Kramer 

LatU 

Lent 

Roukema 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 

Mrs.    BOGGS.    Messrs.    OILMAN. 
DORNAN        of        California.        and 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Loefner 
Lott 
Lowery  (CA) 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

WEAVER, 

and       M£ 

1.       KAPTUR. 

DioGuairdi 

Lujan 

Slattery 

NOES-203 

changed   their  votes   from   "aye' 

"   to 

Dorgan  (ND) 
E)oman  (CA) 

Luken 
Mack 

Slaughter 
Smith  (FL) 

Ackerman 

Dlngell 

Hawkins 

"no." 

Dowdy 

MacKay 

Smith  (lA) 

Akaka 

Dixon 

Hayes 

Messrs. 

ALEXANDER.       LIGHT- 

Downey 

Madigan 

Smith  (NE) 

Anderson 
Annunzio 

Donnelly 
Doman  (CA) 

Hefner 
Hertel 

FOOT,  and  LOTT,  Ms. 

FIEDT.ER, 

,  Mr. 

Dreier 
Duncan 

Marlenee 
Martin  (ID 

Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 

Aspln 

Downey 

Horton 

RUSSO.    : 

Mr.    CHAPPELL,    and 

Ms. 

Durbln 

Martin  (NY) 

(OR) 

Atkins 

Durbln 

Howard 

KAPTUR 

changed  their  votes  from 

Dyson 

Mazzoli 

Smith,  Robert 

AuCoin 

Dwyer 

Hoyer 

"no"  to  "aye." 
So  the  amendment  1 

Early 

McCain 

(NH) 

Bates 
Bedell 

Dymally 
Kckert  (NY) 

Hughes 
Hyde 

JO  the  amend- 

Eckart  (OH) 
Eckert  (NY) 

McCandless 
McCloskey 

Smith.  Robert 
(OR) 

Bennett 

Evans  (ID 

Jeffords 

ment  was  rejected. 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCoUum 

Snowe 

Berman 

Fascell 

Johnson 

The    result    of    the 

vote    was 

an- 

Emerson 

McDade 

Solomon 

Biaggl 
Boggs 

Fazio 
Felghan 

Kaptur 
Kastenmeier 

nounced  as  above  recorded. 

English 
Erdrelch 

McEwen 
McGrath 

Spence 
Staggers 

Boland 
Bonlor(MI) 

Fish 
Flippo 

KenneUy 
Kildee 

D  1945 

Evans  (ID 
FaweU 

McKeman 
McKlnney 

Stallings 
Stangeland 

Borskl 

Florio 

Kolter 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question 

ison 

Fiedler 

McMlUan 

Stenholm 

Boucher 
Boxer 

Foglietta 
Foley 

Kostmayer 
LaFalce 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 

Fields 
Fish 

Meyers 
Mica 

Strang 
Stratton 

Broomlleld 

Ford  (MI) 

Lagomarslno 

man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

Flippo 

Michel 

Stump 

Brown  (CA) 

Frank 

Lantos 

The   question   was   taken;   and 

the 

Florio 

MUler  (OH) 

Sundquist 

Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 

Frenzcl 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Leach  (LA) 
Leath(TZ) 
Lehman  (CA) 

Chairman   announced 
appeared  to  have  it. 

that  the 

noes 

Foley 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Moakley 
MoUnari 
MoUohan 

Sweeney 

Swift 

SwlndaU 

Bustamante 

GaUo 

Lehman  (FL) 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Frost 

Monson 

TaUon 

Byron 
Carney 

Garcia 
Oaydos 

Leland 
Levin  (MI) 

Mr.  T.EACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Fuqua 
Gallo 

Montgomery 
M(X>rhead 

Tauke 
Tauzin 

Chandler 

Gejdenson 

Levine  (CA) 

I  demand : 

a  recorded  vote. 

Garcia 

Morrison  (WA) 

Taylor 

Clay 

Gephardt 

Upinakl 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Gaydos 

Mrazek 

Thomas  (CA) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  <WA) 
Luken 

The  vote  was  taken 
device,  and  there  were- 

by  electronic 
-ayes  320.  noes 

Gejdenson 

(3ekas 

Gephardt 

Murphy 

Myers 

Natcher 

Thomas  (GA) 

Traflcant 

Traxler 

Coughlln 

GUckman 

HacKay 

76.  not  voting  35.  as  follows: 

Gibbons 

Neal 

DdaU 

Coyne 

Gonzalez 

Manton 

TRnll  No   30*71 

Gilman 

Nelson 

Valentine 

Crockett 

Gray  (PA) 

Markey 

LXWU  X«\i*   vV 

»  * 

Gingrich 

Nichols 

Vander  Jagt 

delaOana 

Green 

MaUul 

AYES— 320 

Nielson 

Vento 

Dellums 

Guarlnl 

Mavroules 

Alexander 

Applegate 

AuColn 

Goodling 

Nowak 

Visclosky 

Derrick 

Hall  (OH) 

McCain 

Andrews 

Archer 

Badham 

Gradison 

Oakar 

Volkmer 

DeWlne 

Hamilton 

McCloakey 

Annunzio 

Armey 

Bartlett 

Gray  (ID 

Oberstar 

Vucanovich 

Dtek* 

Hatcher 

McCurdy 

f  1  ******  IMIl^  f 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Barton 

Oteen 

Oiln 

Walgren 
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Walker 

Whitten 

Wyden 

Watkina 

Williams 

Wylie 

Weaver 

Wilson 

Yates 

Weber 

Wirth 

Yatron 

Wheat 

Wise 

Young  (AK) 

Whitehiust 

Wolf 

Young  (PL) 

WhlUey 

Wolpe 

Zschau 

WhiUaker 

Wortley 
NOES-76 

Ackerman 

Poclietu 

Morrison  (CT) 

Akaka 

Pord  (MI) 

Martha 

Anderson 

Prank 

Obey 

Atkins 

Gonzalez 

Owens 

Bennett 

Gray  (PA) 

Pepper 

Herman 

Guarlnl 

Rodino 

Boggs 

Hall  (OH) 

Roybal 

Bonlor  (BU) 

Hawkins 

Sabo 

Boxer 

Howard 

Scheuer 

Brown  (CA) 

Hoyer 

Schumer 

Burton  (CA) 

KosUnayer 

Solarz 

Clay 

Leath  (TX) 

Spratt 

Conyers 

Lehman  (PL) 

St  Germain 

Coyne 

Leland 

Stark 

CrockeU 

Levine  (CA) 

Stokes 

delaGana 

Lowry  (WA) 

Studds 

Dellums 

Man  ton 

Synar 

Derrick 

Markey 

Torres 

Dtzon 

Matsul 

Torricelli 

Donnelly 

MavToules 

Towns 

Dwyer 

McCurdy 

Waldon 

Dymally 

McHugh 

Waxman 

Edwards  (CA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Weiss 

Pascell 

MineU 

Young  (MO) 

Fazio 

Mitchell 

Pelghan 

Moody 

NOT  VOTING- 

-35 

Barnard 

Evans(IA) 

Long 

Barnes 

POrd(TN) 

Lundlne 

Bentley 

Powler 

Lungren 

Boner  (TN) 

Gordon 

Martinez 

Bonker 

Grotberg 

Mikulski 

Boaco 

Hartnett 

Miller  (WA) 

Breauz 

Hillis 

Moore 

Brooks 

Holt 

Rostenkowski 

Campbell 

Huckaby 

Rudd 

Coelho 

Jones  (TN) 

Snyder 

Cooper 

Kemp 

Wright 

Rdcar 

Lewis  (CA) 

D  1955 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Bentley  for.  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Wash- 
ington against. 

Mr.  Lungren  for.  with  Mr.  Martinez 
against. 

Mr.  MATSUI  and  Mr.  PEPPER 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  YATES.  SAVAGE,  and 
HAYES  and  Mrs.  COLLINS  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  title  I.  the 
Clerk  will  designate  title  11. 

The  text  of  title  II  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  II— PROMOTING  DEMOCRACY 
IN  HAITI 
8KC  »l.  FINDINGS  CONCERNING  HAfTL 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  establishment  of  an  Interim  gov- 
ernment in  Haiti  committed  to  a  resolution 
of  democracy  provides  Haiti  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  build  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic Institutions  necessary  to  promote 
Haiti's  development,  to  provide  a  better 
future  for  the  people  of  Haiti,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  more  effective 
mutual  cooperation  with  the  United  States, 
Haiti's  neighbor  in  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  Hemisphere: 


(2)  the  magnitude  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  tasks  facing  the  people  of 
Haiti  will  make  the  achievement  of  a  better 
future  a  difficult  task  which  will  require  a 
determined  and  sustained  effort  by  the  Hai- 
tian people  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
will  require  significant  external  assistance 
from  the  United  States  and  other  donors; 
and 

(3)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  appropriate  support  for 
the  development  of  Haiti,  a  close  neighbor 
which  is  one  of  the  world's  poorest  nations 
and  which  is  committed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democratic  government. 

SEC  202.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  FOR  HAITI. 

(a)  Earmarking  or  Funds.— Of  the 
amounts  made  available  for  economic  assist- 
ance programs  for  fiscal  year  1987.  not  less 
than  $109,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
Haiti  as  follows: 

(1)  Economic  support  fund:  Not  less  than 
$36,000,000  of  the  amount  made  available  to 
carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  for  Haiti. 

(2)  Development  assistance:  Not  less  than 
$37,000,000  of  the  amounts  available  to 
carry  out  sections  103  through  106  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  for 
Haiti.  These  funds  shall  be  used  to  support 
a  transition  to  democracy  in  Haiti,  empha- 
sizing job  creation,  rural  development, 
health  care  and  sanitation,  small-scale  irri- 
gation, reforestation  and  land  conservation, 
and  literacy  education.  Assistance  provided 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  should  reflect 
the  need  to  distribute  development  assist- 
ance resources  more  equitably  among  the 
various  regions  in  Haiti  in  order  to  support 
sustainable  development  in  all  of  Haiti. 

(3)  Food  for  peace:  Not  less  than 
$35,000,000  of  the  amounts  available  to 
carry  out  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  shall  be  for  Haiti. 

(4)  Inter-american  foundation.— Not  less 
than  $1,000,000  of  the  amount  available  for 
the  Inter-American  Foundation  shall  be  for 
Haiti. 

(b)  Conditions  on  Economic  Support  and 
Development  Assistance.— Funds  may  be 
obligated  for  assistance  for  Haiti  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
only  if  the  President  determines  that  the  in- 
terim Government  of  Haiti— 

(1)  is  improving  the  human  rights  situa- 
tion in  Haiti: 

(2)  is  implementing  its  timetable  for  com- 
pletion of  a  new  constitution  that  promotes 
genuine  democratic  reforms  and  guarantees 
the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy; 

(3)  is  establishing  a  framework  for  free 
and  open  elections  leading  to  a  democrat- 
ically-elected civilian  government,  which 
would  include  free  and  functioning  political 
parties  and  associations,  free  labor  unions, 
and  freedom  of  the  press; 

(4)  is  cooperating  fully  in  implementing 
United  States  development,  food,  and  other 
economic  assistance  programs  in  Haiti  (in- 
cluding programs  for  prior  fiscal  years); 

(5)  is  maintaining  a  system  of  fiscal  ac- 
countability to  ensure  that  all  resources  al- 
l(x»ted  to  the  development  of  Haiti  are  used 
in  the  most  effective  and  efficient  manner; 

(6)  is  continuing  its  investigation  of  al- 
leged human  rights  abuses  and  corruption 
by  the  Duvalier  government  and  is  prosecut- 
ing, in  accordance  with  due  process,  those 
responsible  for  human  rights  abuses  and 
corruption: 

(7)  is  maintaining  a  free  and  independent 
Judiciary  system:  and 


(8)  is  continuing  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  halting  illegal  emigration 
to  the  United  States  from  Haiti. 

(c)  Requirjement  for  Segregated  Account 
FOR  Economic  Support  Assistance  Funds.— 
Economic  assistance  funds  earmarked  by 
subsection  (aXl)  may  be  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  only  if  the  Government  of 
Haiti  will  maintain  those  fimds  in  a  sepa- 
rate account  and  not  commingle  them  with 
other  funds. 

(d)  Conforming  Amendment  Increasing 
AtrmoRizATioN  FOR  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation.—Section  401(s)<2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$11,969,000  for  fiscal  year  1987" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$12,969,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987". 

SEC.   203.    MILITARY   TRAINING   AND  OTHER  NON- 
LETHAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  HAITI. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Assistance.— Up  to 
$4,000,000  of  the  amounts  available  for 
fiscal  year  1987  to  carry  out  chapter  2  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(relating  to  grant  military  assistance)  and 
chapter  5  of  part  II  of  that  Act  (relating  to 
international  military  education  tmd  train- 
ing) may  be  made  available  for  Haiti  for 
education,  training,  and  other  nonlethal  as- 
sistance (such  as  transportation  equipment, 
communications  equipment,  and  uniforms), 
notwithstanding  section  705(e)  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1985. 

(b)  Conditions  on  Military  Assistance.— 
Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  l)e  obligated  only  if  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  to  the  congress  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  Government  of  Haiti  has  submit- 
ted a  formal  request  to  the  United  States 
specifying  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
reform  and  reorganization  of  the  mission, 
command,  and  control  structures  of  the  Hai- 
tian armed  forces  consistent  with  a  transi- 
tion to  democracy,  the  rule  of  law.  constitu- 
tional government,  and  an  elected  civilian 
government.  Such  a  plan  should  include  a 
publicly  announced  commitment  by  the 
armed  forces  of  Haiti  to  abide  by  interna- 
tional human  rights  standards  and  adoption 
of  a  code  of  conduct  to  assure  adherance  to 
these  standards. 

(2)  The  Government  of  Haiti  is  making 
substantial  efforts— 

(A)  to  prevent  the  involvement  of  the  Hai- 
tian armed  forces  in  human  rights  abuses 
and  corruption  by  removing  from  those 
forces  and  prosecuting.  In  accordance  with 
due  process,  those  military  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  the  human  rights  abuses  and 
corruption: 

(B>  to  ensure  that  freedom  of  speech  and 
assembly  are  respected: 

(C)  to  conduct  investigations  into  the  kill- 
ings of  unarmed  civilians  in  Gonaives,  Mar- 
tissant,  and  Fort  Dimanche,  to  prosecute,  in 
accordance  with  due  process,  those  responsi- 
ble for  those  killings,  and  to  prevent  any 
similar  occurrences  In  the  future; 

(D)  to  provide  education  and  training  to 
the  Haitian  armed  forces  with  respect  to 
internationally  recognized  human  rights 
and  the  civil  and  political  rights  essential  to 
democracy,  in  order  to  enable  those  forces 
to  function  consistent  with  those  rights;  and 

(E)  to  take  steps  to  implement  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  Haiti  requiring 
former  members  of  the  Volunteers  for  Na- 
tional Security  (VNS)  to  turn  in  their  weap- 
ons and  to  take  the  necessary  actions  to  en- 
force this  requirement. 

(c)  Reports.— Not  later  than  three  months 
after  the  President  submits  his  certification 
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imder  subsection  (b)  and  every  ttiree 
months  thereafter,  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  actions  of  the  Government  of 
Haiti  are  consistent  with  each  of  objectives 
specified  in  subsection  (b).  Half  of  the  as- 
sistance provided  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
sliall  be  withheld  from  delivery  until  the 
President  submits  the  first  such  report. 

(d)  Notification  to  Congress.— Funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
may  be  obligated  only  if  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  are  notified  fifteen  days  in  advance. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  LELAND 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  was  printed  in 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  on  August 
5. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leland:  Page 
10.  after  line  14.  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(e)  Additional  Assistance  for  Economic 
Development  in  Haiti.— In  order  to  assist 
economic  development  in  Haiti,  a  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  officer  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  United  States  embassy  in  Haiti. 

Mr.  LELAND  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment  which  seeks 
to  assist  economic  development  in 
Haiti  by  assigning  a  foreign  commer- 
cial service  officer  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Haiti. 

This  amendment  will  not  add  any 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  It 
simply  sets  Haiti  as  a  priority  recipient 
for  a  foreign  commercial  service  offi- 
cer. 

I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  me  that  Haiti  is  indeed  a 
country  that  desperately  needs  help  to 
Improve  its  economic  and  social  well- 
being.  Requiring  that  a  foreign  com- 
mercial service  officer  be  assigned  to 
our  embassy  in  Haiti,  is  a  cost-effective 
means  of  enhancing  Haiti's  trade  ac- 
tivities, leading  to  improved  economic 
and  social  conditions  for  the  Haitian 
people.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell] 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
have  examined  the  amendment,  we 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Kir.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Leland]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DIXON 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  This  amendment  was 
offered    by    Congressman    Fauntroy 
and  printed  in  the  Journal  of  August 
5. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dixon: 
Page  13.  after  line  8.  add  the  following: 

SEC.  204.  RECOVERY  BY  HAm  OF  ASSETS  STOLEN 
BY  DUVALIER  REGIME. 

(a)  Findings.- The  Congress  finds  that— 

( 1 )  the  Government  of  Haiti  believes  that 
former  president-for-life  Jean  Claude  Duva- 
lier and  other  individuals  associated  with 
the  Duvalier  regime  illegally  diverted  to 
their  own  use  substantial  amounts  of  the 
assets  of  the  Government  of  Haiti; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Haiti  is  attempting 
to  locate  and  recover  those  assets  through 
legal  means: 

(3)  virtually  every  relevant  Jurisdiction, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  re- 
quires the  posting  of  some  form  of  security 
to  secure  the  issuance  of  orders  of  attach- 
ment or  other  Judicial  seizures  of  property; 

(4)  the  Government  of  Haiti  is  unable, 
without  outside  assistance,  to  post  the  nec- 
essary security  because  of  its  lack  of  assets; 

(5)  Haiti's  economic  situation  could  be  sig- 
nificantly improved,  and  the  need  for  exter- 
nal resources  reduced,  if  the  Government  of 
Haiti  is  able  to  pursue  its  legal  remedies 
against  those  who  are  in  large  part  responsi- 
ble for  the  economic  crisis  in  Haiti;  and 

(6)  the  United  States  has  a  substantial 
foreign  policy  interest  in  helping  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  recover  any  assets  which 
were  illegally  diverted  by  those  associated 
with  the  Duvalier  regime. 

(b)  Actions  to  Assist  Haiti.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  exercise  the  authorities  granted 
by  section  203  of  the  International  Emer- 
gency E>:onomic  Powers  Act  (50  U.S.C.  app. 
1702)  to  assist  the  Government  of  Haiti  in 
its  efforts  to  recover,  through  legal  proceed- 
ings, assets  which  the  Government  of  Haiti 
alleges  were  stolen  by  former  president-for- 
life  Jean  Claude  Duvalier  and  other  ln(iivid- 
uals  associated  with  the  Duvalier  regime. 
This  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  satify 
the  requirements  of  section  202  of  that  Act. 

Mr.  DIXON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  today  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  amendment's  original 
sponsor,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  (The  amend- 
ment was  printed  in  the  Record  of 
August  5.) 


Last  year,  I  would  not  have  been 
able  to  stand  before  you  today  to  ex- 
press any  optimism  over  the  situation 
in  Haiti.  But  today  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  that  authorizes  increased  as- 
sistance for  Haiti  and  to  offer  an 
amendment. 

Haiti  is  the  poorest  country  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  one  of  the 
poorest  in  the  entire  world.  For  nearly 
30  years,  the  economy  was  misman- 
aged and  Duvalier  and  his  officials  in- 
creasingly used  political  power  to 
shape  the  economy  for  their  own  en- 
richment. Reversing  this  legacy  will  be 
a  moniunental  task  for  the  Haitian 
people  and  one  which  will  require  the 
help  and  understanding  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

When  the  Duvaliers  fled  Haiti  in 
February,  they  not  only  left  the  coim- 
try  in  millions  of  dollars  of  debt,  but 
with  less  than  $1  million  in  foreign  re- 
serves. 

Without  foreign  exchange  reserves 
to  buy  even  the  bare  necessities,  in- 
cluding food  and  fuel,  the  Government 
urgently  must  recover  the  money  the 
Duvaliers  siphoned  off. 

The  Government  of  Haiti  is  attempt- 
ing to  locate  and  recover  those  assets 
through  legal  means. 

But  virtually  every  relevant  jurisdic- 
tion, both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  requires  the  posting  of  some 
form  of  bond  to  secure  the  issuance  of 
orders  of  attachment  or  judicial  sei- 
zures of  property. 

The  Government  of  Haiti  is  imable, 
without  assistance,  to  post  the  neces- 
sary security  bond  becaiise  of  its  lack 
of  assets. 

My  amendment  is  simple  and 
straightforward:  To  assist  the  new 
Government  of  Haiti  to  have  its  day  in 
court  in  its  attempt  to  reclaim  wealth 
which  was  allegedly  stolen  by  Haiti's 
former  President  and  his  associates. 

The  amendment  would  require  the 
President  to  use  authorities  in  the 
International  Economic  Powers  Act  to 
freeze  assets  of  Duvalier  and  his  asso- 
ciate so  that  these  assets  cannot  be  re- 
moved during  the  period  which  Haiti's 
claims  are  considered  through  regular 
legal  processes. 

I  can  understand  that  some  do  not 
like  to  see  the  emergency  powers  ap- 
plied in  a  case  such  as  this  where  the 
emergency  is  not  one  facing  the 
United  States  but  instead  confronts  a 
friend.  If  we  can  develop  another  way 
to  be  helpful  in  a  timely  maimer,  I 
would  welcome  it. 

But  if  we  wait,  some  of  the  wealth 
that  belongs  to  the  Haitian  people 
may  be  irretrievably  lost.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conunittee 
will  look  for  a  permanent  way  of  pro- 
viding authority  to  the  President  to 
help  countries  in  Haiti's  position  in 
the  future— but  for  Haiti  the  time  is 
now. 
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We  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the 
funds  skimmed  off  through  years  of 
corruption  came  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. We  should  act  to  help  assure  that 
the  moneys  in  the  United  States  are 
given  to  their  rightful  owners  and  not 
lost  forever  because  Haiti  is  too  poor 
to  press  its  claims  effectively. 

I  believe  that  the  interim  Govern- 
ment of  Haiti,  under  the  Lieutenant 
General  Namphy  (Nam-phee),  is  seri- 
ously committed  to  a  transition  from  a 
military  council  to  a  democratically 
elected  civilian  government. 

A  law  firm— Stroock,  Stroock  & 
Lavan— has  been  retained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Haiti  to  assist  in  recover- 
ing these  assets. 

I  hope  you  will  support  my  amend- 
ment and  help  the  Government  of 
Haiti  In  recovering  the  funds. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
the  amendment  on  this  side,  we  think 
it  is  an  excellent  amendment,  and  we 
will  accept  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  accept  it  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Dixon]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments  to  title  II? 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  526, 
title  III  is  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  title  III. 

The  text  of  title  III  is  as  follows: 
TITLE     III— AUTHORIZATION     LEVELS 

FOR  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAMS 
SEC  Ml.  IVTEKNATIONAL  NAKCOTICS  CONTROL. 

Section  482(aKl)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$57,539,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$65,445,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987". 

SEC  3*X.  CHILD  SURVIVAL  FUND. 

SecUon  104(cH2KB)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  strilE^ing  out 
"$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$75,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987". 

SBC  Sn.  AUTHORIZING  A  SEPARATE  LINE  ITEM  AP- 
PROPRIATION FOR  THE  INSPECTOR 
GENERAL  OF  THE  AGENCY  FOR 
INTKRNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

SecUon  667(aHl)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "Act"  the  following:  ",  of  which 
$18,189,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  is  au- 


thorized for  the  necessary  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment and  the  remaining  amount  for  that 
fiscal  year  is  authorized  for  other  necessary 
operating  expenses  of  that  agency". 

SEC  304.  OFFSETTING  REDUCTIONS. 

In  order  to  provide  the  increased  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  contained  in  sec- 
tion 202(d).  section  301.  and  section  302 
without  increasing  the  overall  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  for  fiscal  year  1987— 

(1)  section  104(g>(lKB)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  (relating  to  develop- 
ment assistance  for  health  programs)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$205,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$180,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987":  and 

(2)  section  302(a)(1)  of  that  Act  (relating 
to  international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams) is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$270,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$236,084,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
to  title  III  are  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

D  2010 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Murtha]  having  assumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Atkins,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  5081)  to  authorize 
additional  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance for  the  Philippines,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  526.  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFTERED  BY  MR. 
SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bUl? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am.  in  its  present 
form.  Mr.  Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Solomon  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  5081,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeare(l  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  219.  noes 
178.  not  voting  34.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  308] 


AYES-219 

Ackerman 

Pish 

Markey 

Aliaka 

Florio 

Martinez 

Anderson 

PoglietU 

Matsui 

Annunzio 

Foley 

Mavroules 

Aspln 

Ford  (MI) 

Mazzoli 

Atkins 

Frank 

McCain 

AuColn 

Prenzel 

McCloskey 

Bates 

Frost 

McCurdy 

Bedell 

Puqua 

McDade 

Bennett 

Gallo 

McHugh 

Berman 

Garcia 

McKeman 

Biaggi 

Gejdenson 

McKinney 

Boehlert 

Gephardt 

McMillan 

Boggs 

Gibbons 

Meyers 

Boland 

Gllman 

Mica 

Bonior(MI) 

Gingrich 

Michel 

Bonker 

Glickman 

Miller  (CA) 

Borskl 

Gonzalez 

MineU 

Boucher 

Gradison 

Mitchell 

Boxer 

Gray(IL) 

Moakley 

Broomfleld 

Gray  (PA) 

Mollohan 

Brown  (CA) 

Green 

Moody 

Bruce 

Guarini 

Morrison  (CT) 

Bryant 

Hall  (OH) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Burton  (CA) 

Hamilton 

Mrazek 

Bustamante 

Hatcher 

Murtha 

Byron 

Hawkins 

Natcher 

Carney 

Hayes 

Nowak 

Chandler 

Hertel 

Dakar 

Chappell 

Horton 

Oberstar 

Clay 

Howard 

Obey 

Collins 

Hoyer 

Ortiz 

Conte 

Hyde 

Owens 

Coughlln 

Jeffords 

Packard 

Coyne 

Johnson 

PanetU 

Crockett 

Kaptur 

Pashayan 

de  la  Garza 

Kasteiuneier 

Penny 

Dellums 

Kennelly 

Pepper 

Derrick 

Kildee 

Pickle 

DeWlne 

Kostmayer 

Porter 

Dicks 

LaFalce 

Price 

Dlngell 

I^gomarslno 

RahaU 

DioGuardi 

Lantos 

Rangel 

Dixon 

Leach  (lA) 

Reid 

Donnelly 

Leath  (TX) 

Richardson 

Doman  (CA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Rinaldo 

Downey 

Lehman  (FL> 

Rodino 

Durbln 

Leland 

Roe 

Dwyer 

Levin  (MI) 

Rose 

Dymally 

Levlne  (CA) 

Rostenkowskl 

Early 

Upinskl 

Roybal 

Eckert(NY) 

Livingston 

Sabo 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Savage 

Evans (IL) 

LowTy(WA) 

Saxton 

F'lKseU 

Luken 

Scheuer 

Fulo 

Ii<M:Kay 

Schneider 

FCIghan 

Man  ton 

Schroeder 
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Schumer 

Stangeland 

Waxman 

Seiberllng 

Stark 

Weaver 

Sharp 

Stokes 

Weber 

Slkorvkl 

Studds 

Weiss 

SUJander 

Swift 

Wheat 

Slslsky 

Synar 

WhIUey 

Slattery 

TaUon 

Williams 

Smith  (FL) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wilson 

Rmlth  (lA) 

Torres 

Wlrth 

Smith  (NJ) 

Torricelll 

Wise 

Snowe 

Towns 

Wolpe 

Solaiz 

DdaU 

Wyden 

Spratt 

Vento 

Tales 

St  Germain 

VIsclosky 

Yatron 

Staggers 

Waldon 

Young  (MO) 

StallingB 

Walgren 
NOES-178 

Zschau 

Alexander 

Gregg 

Regula 

Andrews 

Ounderson 

Ridge 

Anthony 

HaU.  Ralph 

Ritter 

Applegate 

Hammerschmldt  Roberts 

Archer 

Hansen 

Robinson 

Armey 

Hefner 

Roemer 

Badham 

Hendon 

Rogers 

Bartlett 

Henry 

Roth 

Barton 

HUer 

Roukema 

Bateman 

Hopkins 

Rowland  (CT) 

Beilenson 

Hubbard 

Rowland  (GA) 

Bereuter 

Hughes 

Russo 

BevUI 

Hunter 

Schaefer 

BUirakis 

Hutto 

Schuette 

BlUey 

Ireland 

Schuize 

Boulter 

Jacobs 

Sensenbrermer 

Brown  (CX» 

Jenkins 

Shaw 

Burton  (IN) 

Jones  (NO 

Shelby 

Callahan 

Jones  (OK) 

Shumway 

Carper 

KanJorskI 

Shuster 

Cart 

Kasich 

Skeen 

Chapman 

Kindness 

Skelton 

Chappie 

Kleczka 

Slaughter 

Cheney 

Kolbe 

Smith  (NE) 

dinger 

Kramer 

Smith.  Denny 

Coats 

LatU 

(OR) 

Cobey 

Lent 

Smith.  Robert 

Coble 

Lewis  (FL) 

(NH) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lightfoot 

Smith.  Robert 

Coleman  (TX) 

Uoyd 

(OR) 

Combest 

Loeffler 

Solomon 

Courter 

Lott 

Spence 

Craig 

Lujan 

Stenholm 

Oane 

Mack 

Strang 

Daniel 

Madigan 

Stratton 

Dannemeyer 

Martin  (ID 

Stump 

Darden 

Martin  (NY) 

Sundqulst 

Daschle 

McCandless 

Sweeney 

Daub 

McCoUum 

SwindaU 

Davis 

McEwen 

Tauke 

DeLay 

McGrath 

Tausin 

Dickinson 

Miller  (OH) 

Taylor 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Molinari 

Thomas  (GA) 

Dowdy 

Monson 

Traficant 

Dreier 

Montgomery 

Traxler 

Duncan 

Moorhead 

Valentine 

Dyson 

Murphy 

Vander  Jagt 

Eckart  (OH) 

Myers 

Volkmer 

Edwards  (OK) 

Neal 

Vucanovich 

Emerson 

Nelson 

Walker 

English 

Nichols 

WaUlns 

Erdrelch 

NIelson 

Whitehurst 

Evans (lA) 

Olln 

Whittaker 

FaweU 

Oxiey 

Whitten 

Fiedler 

Parris 

Wolf 

Fields 

Pease 

Wortley 

FUppo 

Perkins 

Wylie 

Franklin 

Petri 

Young  (AK) 

Oaydos 

PurseU 

Young (FL) 

Geku 

Quillen 

Goodliiig 

Ray 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-34 

Barnard 

Pord(TN) 

Long 

Barnes 

Powler 

Lundine 

BenUey 

Gordon 

Lungren 

Boner  (TN) 

Grotberg 

Marlenee 

Boaoo 

Hartnett 

Mlkulski 

Breaux 

Hillia 

MlUer  (WA) 

Brooks 

Holt 

Moore 

Campbell 

Huckaby 

Rudd 

Coelho 

Jones  (TN) 

Snyder 

Conyera 

Kemp 

Wright 

Cooper 

Kolter 

Edgar 

Lewis  (CA) 

D  2020 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Kemp  for.  with  Mr.  Lungren  against. 

Mr.  SHELBY  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  biU  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  promote  democra- 
cy in  the  Philippines  and  Haiti,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  2030 

PROVIDING  FOR  FURTHER  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  H.R.  4428.  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  531.  Rept. 
No.  99-766)  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

H.  Res.  531 

Resolved,  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4428)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  operation  and  maintenance,  and  for 
working  capital  funds,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  no 
further  amendment  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  modified,  shall  be  in  order 
except  the  amendments  designated  in  sec- 
tion two  of  this  resolution,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  considered  only  in  order  and 
in  the  manner  specified.  The  amendments 
designated  in  this  resolution  which  are 
available  in  a  printed  report  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  when  offered. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  in  order  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  modified,  and  their  order  of 
consideration,  are  as  follows. 

(1)  Before  the  committee  substitute,  as 
modified,  is  considered  for  amendment,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  debate  the  funding 
levels  contained  in  the  committee  substi- 
tute, as  modified,  for  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider  an 
amendment,  if  offered  by  Representatives 


Spratt  of  South  Carolina  or  his  designee 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  this  resolution,  relating  to 
funding  levels  in  the  committee  substitute, 
as  modified.  No  amendment  to  said  amend- 
ment shall  be  in  order  and  said  amendment 
shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  said  amend- 
ment shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exeed  30 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto.  Following 
the  disposition  of  said  amendment,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment,  if  of- 
fered by  Representative  Dickinson  of  Ala- 
bama or  his  designee  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  this 
resolution  relating  to  funding  levels  in  the 
committee  substitute,  as  modified.  No 
amendment  to  said  amendment  shall  be  in 
order  and  said  amendment  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  but  said  amendment  shall  be  de- 
batable for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment  and  a  Member  op- 
posed thereto.  If  both  of  said  amendments 
are  adopted,  only  the  last  such  amendment 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  finally 
adopted  and  reported  back  to  the  House. 

(2)  After  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ments designated  in  paragraph  (1)  above,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  debate  the  topic  of  limi- 
tations on  nuclear  testing  for  not  to  exceed 
one  and  one-half  hours,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  It  shall  then  be  in  order 
to  consider  an  amendiment,  if  offered  by 
Representative  Dickinson  of  Alabama  or  his 
designee  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  this  resolution,  relating  to 
such  limitations.  No  amendment  to  said 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  and  said 
amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
but  said  amendment  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto.  Following  the  disposition  of  said 
amendment,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
an  amendment  if  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  or  his 
designee  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  this  resolution  relating 
to  such  limitations.  No  amendment  to  said 
amendment  shall  be  In  order  and  said 
amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
but  said  amendment  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto.  If  both  of  said  amendments  are 
adopted,  only  the  last  such  amendment 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  finally 
adopted  and  reported  back  to  the  House. 

(3)  After  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ments designated  in  paragraph  (2)  above,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  amendments 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph.  The  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
modified,  made  in  order  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  by  House  Reso- 
lution 523,  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendmcofcmAder  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  Re  in  order  to  begin 
consideration  of  the  aaendmei^contalned 
In  the  report  of  the  Committee  flU  llules  on 
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this  resolution.  Said  amendments  shall  be 
considered  only  in  the  order  listed,  and  said 
amendments  may  only  be  offered  by  the 
Members  designated  for  each  amendment  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
this  Resolution.  Debate  on  each  of  said 
amendments  shall  not  exceed  the  time  des- 
ignated in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  this  resolution,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 
Debate  on  any  amendment  offered  to  one  of 
said  amendments,  or  on  any  amendment  of- 
fered to  a  substitute  for  one  of  said  amend- 
ments, shall  be  limited  to  ten  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment  and  a  Member  op- 
posed thereto.  During  the  consideration  of 
such  amendments,  pro  forma  amendments 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  shall  be  In  order 
only  if  offered  by  the  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  With  respect  to  amend- 
ment number  U4  in  the  category  of  amend- 
ments under  this  paragraph  (the  amend- 
ment by  Representative  Diclunson  of  Ala- 
bama on  the  application  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  as  so  numbered  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  this  resolution),  it 
shall  not  be  In  order  to  consider  said  amend- 
ment if  Representative  Hawkins  of  Califor- 
nia offers,  at  that  point  in  the  consideration 
of  amendments  under  this  paragraph,  an 
amendment  relating  to  the  same  subject. 
Before  the  consideration  of  suiy  amend- 
ments to  said  amendment,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  debate  said  amendment  for  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Representative  Hawkins  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto.  No  amendment  to 
said  amendment  shall  be  in  order  except  a 
substitute  if  offered  by  Representative 
Dickinson  consisting  of  the  text  of  amend- 
ment number  114  as  so  numbered  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Said  sub- 
stitute shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
but  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  Representative  Dickinson  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of 
Rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  If  Representa- 
tive Hawkins  does  not  offer  such  amend- 
ment, it  shall  be  in  order  for  Representative 
Dickinson  to  offer  amendment  number  114, 
and  said  amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  but  shall  be  debatable  for  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  Representative  Dickinson 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

(4)  After  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rises  on  the  legislative  day  of  Monday, 
August  11,  1986,  and  resumes  its  sitting  on 
H.R.  4428  on  Tuesday,  Augijst  12,  1986,  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  amendments  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  suspend- 
ed. It  shall  then  be  in  order  to  debate  the 
levels  of  funding  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  contained  in  the  committee  substi- 
tute for  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  It  shall  then  be 
In  order  to  consider  *.he  amendments  relat- 
ing to  such  funding  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  this  resolu- 
tion, only  in  the  following  order  (A)  by 
Representative  Doman  of  California  or  his 
designee;  (B)  by  Representative  Dellums  of 
Callfomia  or  his  designee;  (C)  by  Represent- 
ative Badham  of  California  or  his  designee; 
and  (D)  by  Representative  Bennett  of  Flori- 
da or  his  designee.  Each  of  said  amendments 


shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  or  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
but  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto  and  each  of 
said  amendments  shall  be  in  order  even  if 
changing  portions  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute already  changed  by  amendment.  If 
more  than  one  of  said  amendments  is  adopt- 
ed, only  the  last  such  amendment  which  is 
adopted  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
fully  adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House. 

(5)  After  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ments designated  in  paragraph  (4)  above,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  debate  the  topic  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  arms  limitations  for  not  to 
exceed  one  and  one-half  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  It  shall  then  be  in  order 
to  consider  an  amendment  relating  to  such 
limitations  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  this  resolution  if  of- 
fered by  Representative  Dickinson  of  Ala- 
bama or  his  designee.  Said  amendment  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  or  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the 
House  or  in  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole, 
but  shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  protKtnent  of  the  amendment 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto.  It  shall 
then  be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment 
relating  to  such  limitations  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  on  this 
resolution  if  offered  by  Representative 
Dicks  of  Washington  or  his  designee.  Said 
amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  but  shall  be  debatable  for  not 
to  exceed  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 
If  both  of  said  amendments  are  adopted, 
only  the  last  such  amendment  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  finally  adopted  and  re- 
ported back  to  the  House. 

(6)  After  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ments designated  in  paragraph  (5)  above,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment 
contained  in  the  re(>ort  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  on  this  resolution  relating  to  smti- 
sateUite  weapons  if  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Brown  of  California  or  his  designee. 
Said  amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  but  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

(7)  If  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  does 
not  rise  on  the  legislative  day  of  Tuesday, 
August  12,  1986,  immediately  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  amendment  designated  in 
paragraph  (6)  above,  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
continue  consideration  of  the  amendments 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section, 
in  the  manner  provided  for  in  such  para- 
graph. 

(8)  After  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rises  on  the  legislative  day  of  Tuesday, 
August  12,  1986.  and  resumes  its  sitting  on 
H.R.  4428  on  Wedenesday,  Augiist  13,  1986, 
further  consideration  of  the  amendments 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (7)  above  shall  be 
suspended.  It  shall  then  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  relating  to  funding 
levels  in  the  committee  substitute  contained 
In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 


this  reoslution  if  offered  by  Representative 
Dellums  of  California  or  his  designee  and 
said  amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the  Conunit- 
tee of  the  Whole  but  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

(9)  After  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment designated  in  paragaph  (8)  above,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
relating  to  chemical  weapons  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  on 
this  resolution  if  offered  by  Representative 
Porter  of  Illinois  or  his  designee,  and  said 
amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of  the 
question  in  the  House  or  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  but  shall  be  debatable  for  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

(10)  After  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment designated  in  paragraph  (9)  above,  it 
shall  be  In  order  to  continue  consideration 
of  the  amendments  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  section  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  in  such  paragraph. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  last  amendment  designated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  two,  no 
further  amendment  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  substitute,  as  modified,  shall  be 
in  order,  and  the  question  shall  occur  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  modified  and  as  amended.  The 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
modified,  subject  to  preceding  provisions  of 
this  resolution.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 
After  the  passage  of  H.R.  4428,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  following  motions  If 
offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services:  (1)  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  H.R.  3622,  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  to  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  with  an 
amendment  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "An  act 
to  sunend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
organize the  Department  of  Defense",  and 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
text  with  an  amendment  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
3622  as  passed  by  the  House,  and  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  amendment  designat- 
ed In  paragraph  (1)  of  section  two  of  House 
Resolution  523  offered  by  Representative 
Nichols  of  Alabama,  as  finally  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  during  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4428;  (2)  to  insist  on 
said  amendments  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  3622  and  to  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  thereon;  (3)  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  4181)  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  Installations  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  consid- 
er said  bill  in  the  House;  and  (4)  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said 
bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  Division  B  of  H.R.  4428  as 
passed  by  the  House. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  531  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

D  2045 

PARLIAIfENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MtJHTHA).  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  we  have  heard  the  reading  of  the 
rule,  which  I  approve  and  which  we 
worked  through,  would  it  be  possible 
that  it  be  passed  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, or  must  there  be  a  record  vote? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a 
record  vote. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
must  there  be  a  vote,  and  not  by  unan- 
imous consent? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  put  the  question  on  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  To  put  it  another 
way,  is  it  possible  that  it  could  pass  by 
imanimous  consent? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  considered? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson]? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House  now 
consider  House  Resolution  531? 

The  question  was  taken. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     WALKER.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  276.  noes 
118,  not  voting  37.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  309] 
AYES-276 


Ackennan 

Boucher 

Darden 

Akaka 

Boxer 

Daschle 

Alexander 

Brown  (CA) 

Davis 

Anderson 

Bruce 

de  laOarza 

Andrews 

Bryant 

Dellums 

Annunslo 

Burton  (CA) 

Derrick 

Anthony 

Bustamante 

Dickinson 

Aspin 

Byron 

Dicks 

Attliu 

Carper 

DlngeU 

AuColn 

Carr 

Dixon 

Badhun 

Chandler 

Donnelly 

Bates 

Dorgan(ND) 

BedeU 

ChappeU 

Doman  (CA) 

Beilenson 

cnieney 

Dowdy 

Bennett 

Clay 

Downey 

Berman 

Coelho 

Duncan 

Bevill 

Coleman  (MO) 

Durbin 

BlUraUs 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dwyer 

Bows 

CoUlns 

Dymally 

Boland 

Conte 

Dyson 

Bonior  (MI) 

Crane 

Early 

Bonker 

Crockett 

Rrkart  (OH) 

Borski 

Daniel 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

E^nglish 

Erdrelch 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Oarcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodltng 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

LeWne  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 


Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bereutcr 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Carney 

Chappie 

dinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Combest 

Coughlln 

Courter 


Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

MacKay 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

MavTOUles 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 

McMillan 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

NOES-118 

Coyne 

Craig 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Delay 

DeWtne 

DloOuardi 

Dreler 

Eckert  (NY) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Franklin 

GaUo 

Oaydos 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Gradlson 

Green 

Gregg 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 


Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

(OR) 
Solaiz 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stokes 
Strang 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 
Torres 
Towns 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Vento 
Visciosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovich 
Waldon 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Weaver 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young  (MO) 
Zschau 


Henry 

Hiler 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Kaniorski 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lent 

Ughtfoot 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCain 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

Meyers 


MoUnari 

Monson 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Parris 

PurseU 

Regula 

Ridge 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roth 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 


Schulw 
Sensenbrenner 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
SiUander 
Smith  (lA) 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solomon 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 


Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

SwtndaU 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

TorriceUl 

Traf  leant 

Vander Jagt 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


NOT  VOTING-37 


Barnard 

Barnes 

Bentley 

Biaggi 

Boner  (TN) 

Bosco 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Campbell 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Edgar 

Fish 


Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Gordon 

Gray  (IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Grotberg 

Hartnett 

HUlis 

Holt 

Huckaby 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

a  2105 


Lewis  (CA) 

Long 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mikulski 

MiUer  (WA) 

Moore 

Rudd 

Snyder 

Waxman 

Wright 


Messrs.  HENDON,  ROWLAND  of 
Connecticut,  PACKARD,  JEFFORDS. 
CHENEY,  LOEFFLER,  SKEEN,  BILI- 
RAKIS,  McCANDLESS,  FRENZEL. 
LAGOMARSINO,  HYDE,  MOOR- 
HEAD, CHANDLER.  SLAUGHTER. 
DENNY  SMITH,  and  LUJAN,  Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH,  and  Messrs.  LEWIS 
of  Florida,  SPENCE.  ROGERS. 
WYLIE,  RITTER,  LIVINGSTON. 
TAYLOR.  EMERSON.  HOPKINS. 
ZSCHAU,  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma. 
DORNAN  of  California.  PORTER, 
and  TAUZIN  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  House  agreed  to  consider 
House  Resolution  531. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purposes  of  debate  only  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta],  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  assure  the 
membership  that  I  am  going  to 
present  a  very  abbreviated  form  of 
this  rule,  because  the  rule  has  already 
been  read  from  the  chair,  and  the 
Members  therefore  are  familiar  with 
it. 

The  gist  of  it  is.  the  first  thing  I 
want  to  say,  is  to  compliment  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
chairman  and  the  minority  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers who  cooperated  to  come  to  a  rec- 
onciliation of  differences  on  this  bill 
and  who  helped  the  Rules  Committee 
promulgate  this  rule. 
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Basically,  what  this  rule  does  is  to 
classify  the  amendments  that  are  in 
order  and  the  time  they  are  to  be 
brought  up  and  the  time  that  they  are 
to  be  debated.  All  of  that  will  be 
before  the  membership  tomorrow,  so 
you  can  follow  the  debate  as  the  vari- 
ous amendments  are  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  rule,  it  is 
a  fair  rule,  it  is  worked  out  on  the 
basis  of  compromise,  and  I  want  to  say 
I  hope  the  rule  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  for 
the  further  consideration  of  H.R.  4428, 
the  Defense  E)epartment  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1987.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  House  adopted 
a  rule  last  Friday  that  provided  for 
general  debate  on  the  bill  and  for  the 
disposition  of  amendments  relating  to 
the  Defense  Department  reorganiza- 
tion and  procurement  reform. 

The  rule  we  consider  today  makes 
special  provision  for  the  consideration 
of  major  Issues  and  provides  an  order- 
ly but  complete  procedure  for  consid- 
eration of  amendments  to  all  of  the 
bill's  titles.  The  rule  provides  that 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  bill 
must  be  those  printed  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  report  are  essen- 
tially divided  into  two  classes.  The 
first  class  consists  of  those  amend- 
ments pertaining  to  certain  major 
issues  which  are  to  be  debated  under 
specific  terms  described  in  the  rule  on 
specific  days  during  consideration  of 
the  biU.  The  second  class  consists  of 
130  amendments  which  were  submit- 
ted by  Members  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Amendments  are  to  be  considered  in 
a  specific  order.  The  House  will  con- 
duct 1  hour  of  debate  on  fimdlng 
levels  contained  in  the  bill.  Mr.  Spratt 
of  South  Carolina  or  his  designee  may 
offer  an  amendment  relating  to  the 
funding  levels.  The  amendment  will  be 
debatable  for  30  minutes.  After  the 
Spratt  amendment  Is  disposed  of,  Mr. 
DiCKUfsoif  of  Alabama  or  his  designee 
may  offer  an  alternative  relating  to 
funding  levels.  The  Dickinson  alterna- 
tive shall  be  debatable  for  30  minutes. 
If  both  are  adopted,  only  the  Dickin- 
son amendment  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  finally  adopted.  No  amend- 
ments may  be  offered  to  either  of 
those  alternatives. 

Debate  will  then  take  place  on  the 
issue  of  nuclear  testing  for  IVk  hours 
after  which  it  will  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider two  amendments  on  that  subject, 
one  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson 
and  one  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin. 
Each  is  debatable  for  an  additional  20 
minutes.  If  both  are  adopted  by  the 
committee,  only  the  Aspin  amendment 
will  be  considered  to  have  been  finally 
adopted. 

On  Monday  of  next  week,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  will  begin  its  con- 
sideration of  other  amendments  in  the 
order  of  the  biU's  titles.  The  amend- 


ments may  only  be  offered  in  the 
order  listed  and  debate  time  for  each 
is  specified  in  the  report.  Some  of 
these  amendments  are  to  be  debatable 
for  40  minutes  and  some  for  10  min- 
utes. In  each  case  the  time  Is  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  amend- 
ment's proponent  and  an  opponent. 
Amendments  may  be  offered  to  these 
amendments  but  are  debatable  for  no 
more  than  10  minutes.  The  rule  states 
that  pro  forma  amendments  for  the 
purposes  of  obtaining  additional  time 
for  debate  are  to  be  in  order  only  if  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  or  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  On  Monday,  the 
amendment  process  will  continue  from 
where  it  left  off  on  Friday. 

Specific  procedures  are  included  in 
the  rule  that  will  allow  for  the  consid- 
eration of  two  alternatives  on  the 
issue  of  wage  level  determinations  for 
some  military  construction  projects. 
Representatives  Hawkins  and  Dickin- 
son will  each  be  allowed  to  offer  an  al- 
ternative on  the  issue  and  each  of 
their  amendments  shall  be  debatable 
for  1  hour.  It  cannot  be  said  on  what 
day  this  debate  will  occur  since  it  will 
come  up  in  the  normal  course  of  the 
reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  bill's  consid- 
eration on  next  Tuesday,  the  rule  pro- 
vides for  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative— on  which 
four  alternative  amendments  are  to  be 
considered.  The  amendments  are  not 
to  be  subject  to  amendment  and  each 
is  to  be  debatable  for  an  additional  20 
minutes.  Only  the  last  of  the  four 
adopted  by  the  committee  will  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  finally  adopted. 

After  SDI  amendments  are  disposed 
of,  1V4  hours  of  debate  will  ensue  on 
the  subject  of  strategic  nuclear  arms 
limitations.  The  committee  will  consid- 
er a  Dickinson  amendment  on  that 
subject  for  20  minutes,  and,  after  dis- 
posing of  the  Dickinson  amendment, 
will  consider  a  Dicks  amendment  on 
that  subject  for  another  20  minutes. 
Neither  of  those  amendments  is  to  be 
subject  to  amendment.  If  both  the 
Dicks  and  the  Dickinson  amendments 
are  agreed  to,  only  the  Dicks  amend- 
ment will  be  considered  to  have  been 
finally  adopted. 

After  deliberation  has  concluded  on 
the  strategic  nuclear  arms  limitation 
issue  on  Tuesday,  the  rule  makes  in 
order  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
California  relating  to  antisatellite 
weapons.  The  Brown  amendment  is  to 
be  debatable  for  1  hour  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  amendment. 

After  completion  of  action  on  the 
Brown  amendment,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  will  continue  from  where  it 
left  off  on  Monday  on  consideration  of 
amendments  in  order  to  the  bill. 

The  rule  then  provides  that  when 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  resumes 
its  consideration  of  the  bill  on  next 
Wednesday,  the  Committee  shall  con- 


sider the  amendment  of  Mr.  Dellxtms 
of  California  regarding  the  spending 
priorities  contained  in  the  bill.  His 
amendment  shall  be  debatable  for  1 
hour  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

Once  the  Dellums  amendment  Is  dis- 
posed of,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consid- 
er an  amendment  by  Mr.  Porter  relat- 
ing to  chemical  weapons  production 
and  deployment.  The  Porter  amend- 
ment is  to  be  debatable  for  1  hour  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

After  discussion  of  the  Porter 
amendment,  the  Committee  is  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  remaining  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  report  imtil  they 
have  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  also  provides 
for  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions  and  includes  a  de- 
tailed procedure  designed  to  facilitate 
a  conference  with  the  other  body  on 
the  issue  of  Defense  Department  reor- 
ganization. 

The  rule  provides  for  the  discharge 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
from  the  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
4181,  the  military  construction  Au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
makes  in  order  a  motion  to  amend  the 
bill  to  consist  of  the  text  of  division  B 
of  H.R.  4288  as  passed  by  the  House. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  would  be 
to  permit  the  House  to  pass  a  military 
construction  authorization  in  a  free- 
standing form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta] 
for  the  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  lis- 
tened to  every  single  word  my  chair- 
man said,  and  I  agree  with  every  one 
of  them. 

Let  me  further  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  believe  it  or  not.  this  rule  was  de- 
signed to  save  time.  The  last  time  we 
debated  an  authorization  bill  on  de- 
fense it  took  3  weeks.  We  do  not  have 
3  weeks.  So  this  bill  was  designed  to 
expedite  the  passage  of  this  bill  before 
we  quit  on  Augiist  15. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  has  ade- 
quately described  the  rule.  It  has  been 
read;  everybody  was  listening  to  those 
four  pages  that  were  read  up  there, 
and  I  have  one  request  for  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  just  let  me  say  the  rule 
that  has  been  fashioned  is  done  with 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  myself.  After  rec- 
onciling some  differences,  this  is  what 
we  agreed  to.  It  is  fair;  it  is  the  fairest 
rule  we  could  make.  I  am  pleased  with 
it.  I  would  urge  the  Members  to  accept 
it,  and  let  us  get  out  of  here  tonight 
and  come  in  fresh  tomorrow. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dis- 
agree with  what  was  said.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  fair  rule.  I  know  that 
probably  it  is  the  best  one  we  are 
going  to  get,  but  I  want  to  let  you 
know  why  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair 
rule. 

It  is  not  a  fair  rule  for  two  major 
reasons.  No.  1,  there  are  two  very  Im- 
portant amendments  that  are  high- 
lighted by  virtue  of  their  placement  in 
the  rule.  They  really  do  not  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  arms  area; 
they  do  not  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  work  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee;  they  are  really  more  ger- 
mane to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. They  have  to  do  with  arms  control 
Issues. 

One  is  a  SALT  II  amendment,  and 
the  other  is  a  test  ban  amendment. 
That  is  No.  1,  No.  2,  the  way  those  two 
amendments  are  configured,  it 
changes  the  open  rule  that  has  been 
the  policy  of  arms  control  debates  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

What  I  mean  by  that  Is  that  normal- 
ly when  you  have  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  when  the  rule  is  open,  a  substi- 
tute or  an  amendment  thereto  is  voted 
on,  and  then  takes  the  place  of  the 
original  amendment. 

This,  however,  is  done  much  differ- 
ently. If  the  Republican  substitute  to 
the  test  ban  amendments  prevails, 
then  there  is  a  vote  on  the  original 
test  ban  amendment  as  proffered  by 
the  majority  party;  it  is  kind  of  a 
"king  of  the  mountain." 

So  in  that  respect  it  is  a  bad  rule,  it 
sets  a  bad  precedent,  it  has  never  been 
done  before  on  a  bill  coming  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  al- 
though it  might  be  the  best  we  can 
get,  it  is  certainly  not  fair.  It  Is  not 
right.  The  two  issues  really  do  not  per- 
tain to  the  work  of  our  committee,  and 
I  am  against  it. 

D  2115 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  re- 
claim my  time  by  saying  that  I  quite 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  those 
subjects  will  be  more  appropriately 
taken  up  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  they  are  In  this  rule. 
There  Is  no  question  about  it.  You  will 
have  adequate  time  for  debate.  You 
can  vote  your  pleasure. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  partial  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  my  good  friend  and 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  the  rest  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  I  wlD  simply  say  this, 
that  we  the  members  of  the  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  members  of 


the  Committee  on  Rules  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  worked  long  and  hard 
because  we  have  a  compressed  amount 
of  time  In  which  to  consider  this  bill. 

It  is  an  important  bill.  We  were  talk- 
ing about  almost  $300  billion  for  the 
defense  of  this  country. 

Now  having  said  that.  It  Is  an  unusu- 
al rule,  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  2  years  ago  we  had  60 
amendments  on  the  floor.  Last  year 
we  had  120  amendments  on  the  floor 
to  this  bill.  This  year  because  of  time 
constraints,  because  of  budget  con- 
straints we  felt  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  try  to  craft  within  the  rules  of  this 
House  a  system  whereby  we  could 
have  an  orderly  consideration  of  this 
very  Important  legislation  and  we, 
through  great  cooperation,  have  done 
it. 

It  could  be  considered,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman,  by  some  degree  unfair. 
Well,  that  is  the  way  it  goes  because 
either  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill  or  we 
are  not  going  to  have  a  bill.  I  would 
prefer  that  we  did  not  discuss  foreign 
affairs,  arms  limitations  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  take  this  time 
not  to  debate  the  rule  but  to  see  if  we 
have  an  understanding  on  the  proce- 
dure for  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
and  for  tomorrow  morning. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  If  the 
rule  Is  adopted,  we  will  rise  and  there 
will  be  no  further  business  tonight, 
and  the  House  will  reconvene  tomor- 
row at  10  o'clock  and  begin  debate  on 
the  money  portion  of  the  bill.  Follow- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  two  issues 
and  votes  on  those  two  issues,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  testing  issue.  Is  that 
the  understanding  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  agreement 
between  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  myself,  and  we  certainly 
want  to  adhere  to  it.  We  urge  all  the 
Members  to  approve  the  rule  and  let 
us  rise. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  only  say  this.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  time  permits:  I  have  been 
present  during  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sions, and  I  found  that  everyone  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  has  striven  to  be 
constructive  In  bringing  forth  this  bill 
in  the  most  effective  and  expeditious 
way,  and  I  would  particularly  say  that 
is  true  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  and  certainly 
the  committee  chairmen  on  our  side 


who  have  been  involved  in  this,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins], the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  [Mr.  Pippkr]. 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  [Mr.  Aspin]  and 
others.  And  I  hope  that  that  spirit  of 
comity  can  continue,  as  we  have,  in 
the  difficult  days  ahead  to  resolve  the 
Issues  In  this  bill. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  temjwre  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  261,  noes 
117,  not  voting  53,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  310] 


AYES-261 

Ackennan 

Dellums 

Hoyer 

Akalu 

Derrick 

Hubbard 

Alexander 

DiclLlnson 

Hutto 

Anderson 

Dicks 

Jeffords 

Anthony 

Dlngell 

Jenkins 

Applegate 

Dixon 

Johnson 

Aspin 

Dorgan(ND) 

Jones  (OK) 

Atkins 

Dowdy 

Kanjorski 

AuCoin 

Downey 

Kaptur 

Badham 

Duncan 

Kasich 

Bates 

Durbin 

Kastenmeier 

BedeU 

Dwyer 

Kennelly 

Beilenson 

Dymally 

KUdee 

Bennett 

Dyson 

Kleczka 

Berraan 

Early 

Kostmayer 

BeviU 

Eckart  (OH) 

LaFalce 

Biaggi 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lagomarsino 

Bliley 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lantos 

Boggs 

English 

LatU 

Boland 

Erdreich 

Leach  (LA) 

Bonior(MI) 

Evans (XL) 

Leath  (TX) 

Bonker 

PasceU 

Lehman  (CA) 

Borski 

Pawell 

Lehman  (FL) 

Boxer 

Fazio 

Leiand 

Brooks 

Feighan 

Lent 

Brown  (CA) 

Flippo 

Levin  (Ml) 

Bruce 

Florio 

Lipinskl 

Bryant 

FoglietU 

Lloyd 

Burton  (CA) 

Foley 

Lowery  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Ford  (MI) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Byron 

Frank 

Luken 

Callahan 

Prenzel 

MacKay 

Carper 

Garcia 

Madlgan 

Can- 

Oejdenson 

Manton 

Chapman 

Gephardt 

Markey 

Chappell 

Gibbons 

Martin  (NY) 

Clay 

Oilman 

Matsul 

CoaU 

Gllckman 

Mavroules 

Coble 

GonzKlez 

MasBOli 

Coelho 

Goodllng 

McCloritey 

Coleman  (TX) 

Guarlni 

McCurdy 

Collins 

Gunderson 

McDade 

Conte 

Hall.  Ralph 

McGrath 

Coughlin 

Hamilton 

McKlnney 

Coyne 

Hatcher 

McMillan 

Crockett 

Hawkins 

BUca 

Daniel 

Hayes 

Michel 

Dannemeyer 

Hefner 

Miller  (CA) 

Darden 

Hendon 

MUler  (OH) 

Daschle 

Hertel 

MineU 

Davis 

Horton 

MltcheU 

delaOana 

Howard 

Moakley 
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MoUohan 

Robinson 

Stark 

Moonn 

Rodlno 

Stokes 

Mootcomery 

Roe 

Studds 

Moody 

Roemer 

SwUt 

Moorhead 

Rogers 

Synar 

lIoiTlaon(CT) 

Rose 

TaUon 

MuTtha 

Rostenkowskl 

Tauzin 

Nktcher 

Roukema 

Thomas  (GA) 

Neml 

Rowland  (CT) 

Torres 

NeiMn 

Rowland  (GA) 

TorriceUl 

Nowsk 

Roybal 

Towns 

Oakmr 

Russo 

Traxler 

Oteretar 

Sabo 

Udall 

Obey 

Savage 

Valentine 

OUn 

Scheuer 

Vander  Jagt 

Ortis 

Schneider 

Vento 

Owem 

Schroeder 

VIsclosky 

PuetU 

Schulae 

Volkmer 

Putiayan 

Schumer 

Waldon 

Peaae 

Selberllng 

Walgren 

Penny 

Sharp 

Watklns 

Pepper 

Shelby 

Weiss 

Perkins 

Slkorski 

Wheat 

Petri 

SUIaky 

Whitehurst 

PJckle 

Skelton 

Whitley 

Price 

Slattery 

Whitten 

QuUlen 

Slaughter 

WUliams 

RahaU 

Smith  (PL) 

Wilson 

Rancel 

Smith  (NE) 

Wirth 

Ray 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wise 

Recula 

Snowe 

Wolpe 

Reid 

Spratt 

Wyden 

Rkhantaon 

St  Germain 

Wylie 

Rinaldo 

Staggers 

Yatron 

Rltter 

Stalllngs 
NOES-117 

Zschau 

Archer 

Gregg 

Roberts 

Armey 

Bammerschmldt  Roth 

BarUett 

Hansen 

Rudd 

Barton 

Henry 

Saxton 

Bateman 

Hiler 

Schaefer 

Bereuter 

Hopkins 

Schuette 

BUlrakis 

Hughes 

Sensenbrenner 

Hoehlert 

Hunter 

Shaw 

Boulter 

Hyde 

Shumway 

Broomfleld 

Ireland 

Slljander 

Brown  (CO) 

Jacobs 

Skeen 

Burton  (IN) 

Kindness 

Smith  (lA) 

Carney 

Kolbe 

Smith.  Denny 

Chandler 

Kolter 

(OR) 

Chappie 

Kramer 

Smith,  Robert 

Cheney 

Lewis  (PL) 

(NH) 

CUnger 

Lightfoot 

Smith.  Robert 

Cobey 

Livingston 

(OR) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Loefner 

Solomon 

Combest 

Lott 

Spence 

Courter 

Lujan 

Stangeland 

Crmlc 

Mack 

Stenholm 

Crane 

Marlenee 

Strang 

Daub 

Martin  (IL) 

St  ration 

DeLay 

McCain 

Stump 

DeWlne 

McCandless 

Sundquist 

DtoGuardl 

McCoUum 

Sweeney 

Doman  (CA) 

McEwen 

SwIndaU 

Dreler 

McKeman 

Tauke 

Eckert(NY) 

Meyers 

Taylor 

Emerson 

Mollnari 

Thomas  (CA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Traf  leant 

Fields 

Murphy 

Vucanovlch 

Franklin 

Myers 

Walker 

OaUo 

Nielson 

Weber 

Oaydoa 

Oxley 

Whittaker 

Gekas 

Packard 

WoW 

Obacrich 

Porter 

Wortley 

OradlMHi 

PurseU 

Young  (AK) 

Oreen 

Ridge 

Young  (FL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-53 

Andrews 

Frost 

Lungren 

Annunato 

Fuqua 

Martina 

Barnard 

Gordon 

McHugh 

Barnes 

Gray  (IL) 

MikulskI 

BenUey 

Gray  (PA) 

MiUer  (WA) 

nnner(TN) 

Grotberg 

Moore 

Boaco 

HaU(OH> 

Mrazek 

Boucher 

HartneU 

Nichols 

Bresuz 

Hints 

Parris 

CampbeU 

Holt 

Shuster 

Oonyets 

Huckaby 

Snyder 

Cooper 

Jones  (NO 

Solan 

Doanelly 

Jones  (TN) 

■dgar 

Kemp 

Weaver 

Fiedler 

Levioe(CA) 

Wright 

FWi 

Lewis  (CA) 

Tates 

Focd(TN) 

Vaat 

Tounc  (MO) 

Fowler 

D  2130 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-768)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  532)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5313)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  for 
simdry  independent  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4430,  MINIMUM  ALTI- 
TUDE REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
AIRCRAFT  OVER  NATIONAL 
PARKS 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-769)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  533)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4430)  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the 
appropriate  minimum  altitude  for  air- 
craft flying  over  national  park  system 
units,  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


D  2140 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION  531 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hunter] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
spend  just  a  couple  of  minutes  to  say 
why  I  have  voted  against  the  rule  to- 
night, the  rule  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  bill,  and  to  lodge  my  protest 
to  the  leadership  of  the  House,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Rules 
Committee  for  the  exclusion  of  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  important,  ger- 
mane amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  biU. 

I  had  an  amendment  with  Mr.  Rob- 
inson of  Arkansas  that  mandated  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
within  30  days  after  enactment  of  the 
DOD  authorization  bill,  deploy  suffi- 
cient resources  and  personnel  and  par- 
ticularly aircraft  to  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  to  substantially  inter- 
dict the  narcotics-carrying  aircraft  and 
vessels  that  are  presently  penetrating 
our  border.  Let  me  Just  tell  my  col- 


leagues that  as  we  sit  here  tonight. 
1,000  pounds  of  cocaine  will  be  illegal- 
ly imported  into  the  United  States  by 
these  smugglers. 

In  my  own  area  in  California,  in  the 
California-Mexican  border  in  the  last 
year  we  have  had  some  588  aircraft 
that  we  know  of  enter  the  country  ille- 
gally importing  narcotics  for  our  chil- 
dren. We  have  only  been  able  to  inter- 
dict 3  to  4  percent  of  those  aircraft. 

In  fact,  in  California,  we  have  been 
unable  to  interdict  successfully  by 
interdicting  aircraft  in  the  air  only 
one  or  two.  That  means  that  about  98 
percent  of  all  the  planes  that  are 
trying  to  get  into  this  country  with 
narcotics  for  our  children  are  success- 
ful. The  reason  they  are  successful  is 
because  we  are  not  deploying  the  one 
resource  that  we  have  that  can  stop 
these  aircraft,  and  that  is  the  U.S. 
military. 

The  posse  comitatus  alteration  that 
we  propose,  that  is  altering  the  law 
that  allows  the  President  to  use  mili- 
tary forces  to  interdict  people  who  are 
penetrating  American  airspace  is  only 
a  modification  of  that  same  posse  com- 
itatus law  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  worked  in  previous 
DOD  bills.  It  was  well  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Armed  Services  markup; 
it  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
particular  bill,  and  it  is  a  travesty  that 
the  House  leadership  and  the  Speaker 
and  the  Rules  Committee  did  not 
allow  us  to  have  this  very  important 
amendment  before  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  is  telling  us  that  he 
took  before  the  Rules  Committee  an 
amendment  that  was  designed  to  stop 
drug  trafficking  by  allowing  our  mili- 
tary to  participate  in  interdiction  and 
the  Rules  Committee  said  that  he 
could  not  offer  that  amendment,  and 
that  the  rule  that  was  just  approved 
was  in  fact  a  confirmation  of  the  fact 
that  they  would  not  allow  that  drug 
amendment  to  come  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right  in  what  he  has  said. 
They  did  not  allow  it  to  come  to  the 
floor,  and  the  reason  that  they  gave 
was,  well,  the  Speaker  wants  to  have 
all  the  so-called  drug  bills  in  a  single 
package  that  will  come  up  and  be 
before  the  House  before  September  12. 

The  reason  that  that  is  not  applica- 
ble to  this  particular  amendment  is  be- 
cause this  amendment  touches  not 
only  on  narcotics  interdiction  but  also 
on  terrorism.  You  do  not  know  If  one 
of  those  aircraft  coining  in  has  narcot- 
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ics  for  our  children  or  perhaps  explo- 
sives. It  is  a  terrible  situation,  and  this 
amendment  would  have  mandated 
that  the  President  deploy  the  forces 
necessary  to  stop  within  45  days  this 
tide  of  illicit  craft,  both  aircraft  and 
vessels,  coming  into  the  U.S.  territory. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  the  point,  as  I  understand  it, 
there  were  in  fact  150  amendments 
that  were  made  in  order  so  it  was  not 
that  this  bill  was  not  going  to  have 
amendments,  it  was  just  that  the  anti- 
drug, antinarcotic  amendment  that 
you  would  have  offered  was  the  one 
that  they  could  not  get  to.  So  the  first 
150  amendments  were  all  right,  but 
when  it  got  to  an  amendment  that 
would  have  helped  stop  drug  traffick- 
ing and  helped  stop  cocaine  and 
heroin,  that  was  not  acceptable? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  right.  We 
have  amendments  on  Nicaragua,  on  all 
sorts  of  areas  that  really  should  not 
have  been  discussed  in  this  particular 
DOD  bill;  they  were  all  ruled  in  order. 
This  particular  amendment  was  one  of 
the  very  few  that  was  not  ruled  in 
order. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I 
think  it  is  interesting  that  we  have 
gone  for  a  year  and  a  half  without  any 
bipartisan  effort.  We  have  had  several 
press  conferences  by  the  Democratic 
leadership  about  bipartisanship.  We 
had  a  story  in  the  morning  paper 
about  Mr.  Schulze  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
believe,  saying  flatly  that  there  was 
not  bipartisanship  in  the  way  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  draw- 
ing up.  I  take  it  the  gentleman  did  not 
get  bipartisan  treatment  in  the  Rules 
Committee  for  his  amendment,  I  think 
it  is  just  wrong  to  have  all  this  public 
relations  effort  by  the  Democrats  and 
then  the  Democrats  and  the  Rules 
Committee  block  us  being  able  to 
bring  an  antidrug  amendment  to  the 
floor. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  effort 
and  I  hope  he  will  continue. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  just  wanted  to  report 
to  the  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the 
forefront  on  this  war  on  drugs  that 
today  I  offered  an  amendment  in  the 
Crime  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  would  append  the 
death  penalty  to  a  drug  dealer  or  to 
anyone  involved  in  the  continuing  en- 
terprise Involving  the  sale  and  traf- 
ficking of  drugs,  was  defeated  in  the 
Crime  Subcommittee,  not  on  the 
merits,  but  rather,  ironically  enough, 
because  the  votes  that  were  cast  were 
votes  not  against  the  death  penalty  it 
was  said,  but  because  they  knew  that 


it  could  not  pass  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Peter  Rodino. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  Tuesday  evening,  August  5,  1986, 
ancj  again  on  August  6,  1986,  until  late  after- 
noon. 

In  my  absence  for  rollcall  282  on  August  5, 
1986, 1  was  paired  against  the  Courter  aniend- 
ment  to  H.R.  4428,  the  Defense  Department 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Had  I  been 
present  for  rollcall  283,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  for  the  nfKxJified  Traficant  amendment 
and  "no"  for  rollcall  284,  the  amended  Cour- 
ter amendment  I  was  paired  for  the  amended 
Mavroules  amendment  for  rollcall  285. 

On  Wednesday,  August  6,  1986.  I  was 
absent  for  rollcall  286,  a  motion  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  4333,  to  improve  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  former  prisoners  of  war. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."  I  would  have  voted  "aye"  as  well  for 
rollcall  287,  to  improve  readjustment  counsel- 
ing for  Vietnam-era  veterans.  I  wouici  have 
voted  "aye"  for  rollcall  288,  to  provide  emer- 
gency assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  year's  drought.  Had  I 
been  present,  of  course  I  would  have  re- 
sponded to  tfie  quorum  call  on  rollcall  289.  On 
rollcall  290,  I  was  paired  for  passage  of  H.R. 
1562.  I  would  have  voted  'aye"  on  agreeing 
to  the  Skeen  amendment,  rollcall  291;  "aye" 
for  rollcall  292,  on  agreeing  to  the  amended 
Jacobs  amendment;  "no"  for  rollcall  293,  on 
agreeing  to  the  Morrison  amendment;  "aye" 
for  rollcall  294,  on  motion  to  rise  and  report 
H.R.  5294;  "aye"  for  rollcall  295,  on  agreeing 
to  the  Walker  amendment  and  "aye"  for  roll- 
call 296,  on  passage  of  H.R.  5294. 


THE  DRUG  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lundine] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in  Amer- 
ica, we  are  facing  a  drug  crisis  which  will  not 
go  away  until  important  steps  are  taken  in  all 
aspects  of  our  society  including  all  levels  of 
government  These  are  three  areas  where 
government  can  make  a  difference  in  the  war 
against  drugs:  interdiction,  education,  and  law 
enforcenwnt 

Interdiction  is  the  key  to  ending  the  flow  of 
Illegal  drugs  into  this  country.  I  believe  we 
must  use  our  Air  Force,  Army,  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard,  to  assist  our  drug  enforcement 
agents  in  their  efforts  to  keep  drugs  out  of  this 
country. 

Congress  took  an  important  step  last  year 
toward  this  goal  wt>en  it  agreed  to  an  amer>d- 
ment  to  the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  provide  for  the  hiring  and  deploy- 
ment of  500  narcotrcs  investigators  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  These  investigators  are  to  be 
deployed  aboard  naval  vessels  to  assist  drug 


enforcement  officials  in  their  efforts  to  stop 
drug  trafficking.  Fifteen  million  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated last  year  to  fill  these  positioos.  I  am 
disturbed,  however,  that  none  of  these  post- 
tk>ns  have  yet  been  filled.  The  Coast  Guard 
plans  to  fill  tfiese  positions  by  ttie  erxj  of  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

As  interdiction  is  tfte  most  important  part  of 
our  three-prortged  eff(}rt  to  combat  drug 
abuse,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
1987  [Department  of  [Defense  authorization  t)ill 
which  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of  [Defense  to 
work  with  the  Coast  Guard  to  facilitate  its  tac- 
tical law  enforcement  teams'  interdrction  ef- 
forts. The  success  of  the  TACLET's,  wfiich 
are  deployed  on  Navy  ships,  has  been  limited. 
The  Navy  simply  does  not  have  ttie  luxury  to 
intercept  great  numt>ers  of  potential  drug 
smugglers  because  of  the  other  national  secu- 
rity roles  it  must  play  and  strict  timetables  It 
must  meet.  If  my  amendment  is  accepted,  tfie 
Navy  will  be  given  the  authority  to  assist  the 
TACLET's,  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  in  inter- 
cepting drug  smugglers. 

Another  way  In  which  we  can  make  a  dent 
In  the  international  drug  trade  is  to  conduction 
our  foreign  aid  to  countries  with  drug-depend- 
ent economies,  on  that  country's  drug  eradi- 
cation efforts.  To  help  reach  this  goal,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Drug  Eradication  Act  of  1986. 
This  legislation  is  aimed  at  using  U.S.  eco- 
nomic leverage  through  international  lending 
institutions  to  achieve  the  eradication  of  drug 
crops  in  developing  countries.  My  bill  would 
require  that  drug  eradication  plans  be  devel- 
oped within  1  year,  and  implemented  by  drug 
producing  countries  as  a  prerequisite  for  U.S. 
support  for  assistance  from  the  multilateral 
development  banks  [MDB's]. 

I  believe  that  to  stem  the  tide  of  dr\jgs  into 
this  country  we  need  to  recognize  that  those 
countries  which  are  large  drug  pr(xJucers,  are 
also  large  debtors.  These  countries  depend 
very  heavily  upon  assistance  from  the  World 
Bank,  and  other  International  lending  institu- 
tions. For  example,  five  of  the  largest  drug 
producing  countries  received  over  S1 1.5  billion 
from  the  Worid  Bank  between  June  1984  and 
June  1985.  What  my  legislation  will  provide  Is 
a  program  to  enable  these  countries  to  use 
these  funds  to  develop  nondrug  related  eco- 
nomic pursuits. 

Under  current  law.  the  President  has  au- 
thority to  use  MDB's  as  leverage  in  fighting 
the  drug  problem.  He  has  never  exercised 
that  authority.  My  bill  will  shift  responsibility  for 
certification  from  the  PreskJent  to  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  arxJ  the  State  Depart- 
ment, thereby  rroving  the  authority  to  an 
agency  of  Government  more  likely  to  use  it  to 
Insure  that  a  strong  doig  program  is  carried 
out. 

My  bill  will  also  ensure  the  MDB's  fund  crop 
substitution  projects.  As  part  of  this  effort  the 
U.S.  executive  directors  of  the  MDB's  will  see 
that  these  crop  substitution  projects  are  er>- 
forced  by  the  host  country. 

It  is  my  plan  to  work  very  closely  with  tfie 
House  leadership  In  tf>e  coming  weeks  and 
months  in  putting  together  a  comprehensive 
bill  to  address  ttie  drug  problem  in  this  coun- 
try. I  feel  it  is  important  that  this  bill  Include 
tfie  provisions  in  ttie  legislation  whk:h  I  am  in- 
troductng  today.  We  need  to  get  at  tfie  source 
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of  the  drug  probtem.  I  can  think  of  no  twtter 
way  to  do  so  tfian  to  fund  projects  wtvch  will 
help  developing  countries  foster  noTKJrug  re- 
lated economies. 

I  am  also  confident  that  ttie  Speaker's  drug 
initiative  will  include  funding  for  programs  to 
educate  our  Nation's  young  people  about  the 
horrors  of  drug  depernlerKy.  I  have  two  sons 
wtfo  will  soon  be  teenagers  so  I  am  personally 
aware  of  Vne  danger  that  youngsters  can  be 
exposed  to  drugs  before  they  know  erwugh  to 
turn  ttiem  down.  We  all  know  how  powerful 
peer  pressure  can  be  at  that  age.  We  also 
knoM  that  drug  dealers  tend  to  congregate 
near  our  schools  in  hopes  of  hooking  children 
into  lives  of  drug  dependency.  It  should  be  a 
top  pnority  of  ttie  Congress  to  see  VnaX  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  receive  furxJing 
to  Include  drug  education  classes  in  their  cur- 
ricuhjm  before  more  inrKx:ent  children  fall 
victim  to  drugs. 

To  educate  tf>e  general  populace  about 
drug  abuse,  as  well  as  our  children,  it  may  be 
r>ecessary  to  Introduce  legislation  whk;h  will 
require  tfie  Federal  Ckjmmunications  Commis- 
skx)  to  irK:lude  In  its  lk:ensing  requirements, 
ttiat  radio  and  television  stations  devote  free 
air  time  to  drug  education  programs.  In  the 
case  of  drunk  driving  and  cigarette  smoking, 
radio  and  television  publk:  servk:e  anr>ounce- 
ments  have  proven  themselves  to  be  a  very 
effective  way  to  educate  a  great  number  of 
people.  If  the  television  and  radk}  networks  do 
not  respond  to  a  call  for  a  voluntary  program 
of  drug  educatkx),  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
quire it. 

In  additkHi  to  our  educatror^al  efforts  aimed 
at  preventing  drug  abuse,  we  must  provide 
treatment  facilities  for  those  indrviduals  wtto 
desire  it,  or  are  susceptible  to  addiction.  An 
editorial  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times,  re- 
veals Informatran  which  Is  very  disturt)ing  to 
me.  It  states  tfiat  New  York  City's  treatment 
programs  are  operating  at  110  percent  of  ca- 
pacity." In  fact  tf>e  situatren  in  New  York  City 
is  so  bad  tfuit  these  programs  must  wait-list 
volunteers  for  treatment. 

Currently,  tfie  Federal  Government  spends 
almost  eight  times  as  much  on  law  enforce- 
ment as  on  drug  treatment  and  education.  I 
feel  it  is  tinie  to  review  our  spendir>g  priorities, 
and  increase  our  commitment  to  durg  treat- 
ment and  educatkxi. 

Under  the  broad  heading  of  law  enforce- 
ment. I  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  several  ttwigs  to  fight  a  war  on  drugs. 
Rrst,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  legis- 
lation that  would  make  money  laundering  a 
crime  and  greatly  expand  ttie  Federal  Govern- 
ment's powers  to  fight  it 

"Money  laundering"  Is  the  term  whk:h  is 
used  to  describe  the  practk;es  through  whk:h 
criminais  disguise  ttie  origin  of  money  ob- 
tained through  illegal  activities  such  as  drug 
dealing,  prostitution,  gambling,  racketeering, 
or  investment  fraud.  According  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Gomniission  on  Organized  Crime,  liter- 
ally tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  Illegal  funds 
are  laundered  through  U.S.  financial  Institu- 
fions  every  year.  The  largest  portion  of  this 
money  comes  from  drug  dealing. 

One  of  ttie  most  common  ways  to  launder 
money  is  to  simply  deposit  cash  in  a  financial 
institution  from  which  the  money  can  be  tun- 
neled via  ctiecks.  travellers'  checks,  money 


orders  or  wire  transfers  to  ottier  financial  Insti- 
tutrans.  Much  of  this  money  is  channeled  to 
foreign  banking  lnstitutk>ns  that  do  not  share 
financial  informatk)n  with  the  United  States.  In 
several  instances,  organized  crime  figures 
have  attempted  to  buy  tfieir  own  banks. 

Congressman  Fernand  St  Germain  of 
Rhode  Island,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  has  intro- 
duced legislation  designed  to  prohibit  txith  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  from  knowingly  en- 
gaging in  financial  transactions  that  involve 
money  generated  by  criminal  activity.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislatk}n,  whk:h  has  been 
reported  out  of  the  Banking  Committee  and  is 
currently  awaiting  Woot  consideration. 

This  legislation  will  make  it  very  diffk;ult  for 
those  who  deal  and  traffic  in  drugs  to  funnel 
their  profits  from  these  Illegal  activities  into 
the  payments  system.  The  Banking  Commit- 
tee bill  is  an  important  component  in  our  war 
against  drugs. 

A  Federal  money  laundering  bill  came  one 
step  closer  into  t>eing  wfien  the  Senate 
passed  its  verskin  on  July  31  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  93-0. 

Second,  in  an  effort  to  expedite  law  en- 
forcement efforts  aimed  at  prosecuting  Feder- 
al narcotics  offenses,  I  am  introducing  the 
Emergency  Drug  Control  Judicial  Resources 
Act  of  1986.  My  bill  calls  on  the  President  to 
appoint  2  additional  district  judges  to  each  of 
ttie  10  Federal  districts  which  have  the  great- 
est backk>g  of  criminal  cases.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion that  ttiese  judges  be  used  to  reduce  this 
backlog  of  criminal  prosecutions  for  offenses, 
under  ttie  Controlled  Substances  Act  and 
ottier  drug  control  laws,  awaiting  trial  in  these 
districts.  These  10  districts  include  2  In  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  three  in  California, 
two  in  Texas,  one  in  Florida,  one  in  Illinois, 
and  one  In  Arizona.  These  are  all  areas  of  the 
country  wfiere  the  need  to  prosecute  drug  of- 
fenders is  very  great.  I  am  hopeful  that  my 
legislation  will  help  these  areas  of  the  country 
deal  with  this  great  problem. 

Third,  I  am  the  sponsor  of  a  concurrent  res- 
olution whk:h  encourages  the  Judiciary  to 
assign  Federal  judges  to  courts  In  districts 
with  large  backlogs  of  pending  criminal  cases 
arising  out  of  drug  enforcement  efforts.  There 
are  several  Federal  districts  Including  the 
souttiem  and  eastern  districts  of  New  York, 
the  southern  district  of  Florida,  the  southern 
district  of  Texas,  and  souttiem  and  central  dis- 
tricts of  Calif omia  wfiere  there  are  over  1,000 
backlogged  criminal  cases.  It  Is  my  Intention  in 
offering  this  resolution  to  inform  the  judiciary 
that  Congress  places  a  high  priority  on  allofing 
judKial  resources  to  areas  where  narcotics 
cases  are  backlogged. 

Fourth,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel'S  bill,  H.R.  526, 
ttie  State  and  Local  Narcotk;s  Control  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1985.  I  commend  my  colleague 
and  friend  for  Introducing  this  legislation  as  it 
Is  very  important  to  provkle  State  and  local 
governments  with  the  means  to  Increase  tfieir 
drug  enforcement  activities,  and  to  devetop 
more  effective  drug  atxise  prevention,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitatxxi  programs.  It  is  my 
hope  ttiat  ttie  sutistance  of  this  bill  is  included 
In  ttie  Speaker's  initiative. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  express  my  desire  to  work 
ctosely  with  my  colleagues  in  the  remaining 


weeks  of  this  session  to  put  together  a  bill 
which  will  direct  ttie  Federal  Government  to 
use  its  resources  to  fight  drugs  in  ttie  most  ef- 
fective ways  it  can — through  lnterdk:tk}n,  edu- 
catk)n,  and  law  enforcement 


MEDICARE  HMO/CMP  QUALITY 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OF  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
very  pleased  to  Introduce  legislation 
which  addresses  an  issue  with  which  I 
have  been  very  concerned  for  some 
time  now.  My  bill,  the  Medicare 
Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Quality  Improvement  Act,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  reforms  to  improve  Federal 
regulation  of  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
HMO  concept.  HMO's  are  very  popu- 
lar in  my  home  State.  When,  in  1982. 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration awarded  demonstration  project 
contracts  to  HMO's  nationwide,  more 
than  half  the  subscribers  at  that  time 
were  in  the  State  of  Florida.  Since 
that  time,  HMO  enrollment  has  ex- 
ploded: In  one  year  alone,  from  the 
spring  of  1984  to  the  spring  of  1985. 
nearly  3.8  million  were  added  to  the 
national  enrollment  figures.  HMO's 
now  operate  nationwide,  often  provid- 
ing efficient  care  and  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices not  available  under  other  health 
plans  at  a  lower  cost. 

At  a  time  of  escalating  health  care 
costs,  the  HMO  concept  would  seem  to 
be  the  answer.  However,  in  the  last 
few  years  event  in  Florida— particular- 
ly southern  Florida,  where  the  unique 
character  of  the  population  complexi- 
fies the  issue  of  health  care— have  con- 
vinced me  that  HMO's  can  no  longer 
operate  under  their  present  agree- 
ments with  the  Federal  Government. 
Quite  simply,  the  700.000  Medicare 
beneficiaries  who  are  enrolled  in 
HMO's  deserve  to  be  letter  protected 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  And 
the  Federal  investment  in  HMO's— $1 
billion  in  1985— must  be  safeguarded. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  enhance  Federal  oversight  of 
HMO's  13  key  provisons.  This  bill  will 
allow  regulatory  agencies  to  impose 
fines  for  depriving  beneficiaries  of 
medically  necessary  services,  require 
annual  audits  of  HMO's  and  full  dis- 
closure of  the  financial  status  of  spe- 
cific affiliates,  restrict  waivers  of  the 
requirement  that  HMO's  maintain  an 
equal  balance  of  Medicare  to  non-Med- 
icare enrollees,  and  grant  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Himian  Services 
the  ability  to  freeze  further  Medicare 
enrollment  if  the  HMO  does  not  make 
progress  in  meeting  the  requirement. 

The  bill  would  also  require  prompt 
payment  of  claims  to  service  providers 


outside  of  the  system,  require  HMO's 
to  fully  explain  patient  rights  and  ben- 
efits, and  require  HMO's  to  contract 
with  independent  peer  review  organi- 
zations to  monitor  quality  of  care.  I 
have  also  commissioned  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  to 
study  both  the  way  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment reimburses  HMO's  for  Medi- 
care enrollees,  and  the  quality  of  care 
and  quantity  of  services  provided  by 
HMO's  as  compared  to  other  health 
care  provisions. 

I  believe  that  HMO's  are  valuable 
health  care  systems,  and  expect  that 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  will 
shore  up  the  cracks  in  FedertJ  man- 
agement of  HMO  operations. 

First,  requires  that  service  providers 
who  demand  payment  for  services 
from  HMO  members  they  know  to  be 
under  contract  with  the  HMO  will  be 
subject  to  civil  penalties  of  up  to 
$2,000  and/or  will  be  removed  from 
serving  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

Second,  requires  that  HMO's  fully 
explain  to  enroUers  their  rights  and 
benefits  and  what  services  are  due  to 
them  under  their  contract.  Requires 
HMO's  to  fully  inform  their  enrollees 
of  their  rights  to  air  grievances. 

Third,  gives  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
the  ability  to  freeze  Medicare  eru-oU- 
ment  in  HMO's.  Prohibits  new  waivers 
of  the  requirement  that  50  percent  of 
enrollees  be  non-Medicare,  unless  the 
potential  enroUee  population  is  consti- 
tued  of  a  majority  of  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. Current  waivers  will  be  contin- 
ued only  if  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  establishes  a  schedule 
to  increase  non-Medicare  enrollment 
and  the  HMO  meets  the  schedule. 

Fourth,  requires  HMO's  to  pay  prop- 
erly submitted  claims  within  22  days 
of  receipt.  Slow  payment  of  claims  can 
limit  enrollee's  access  to  services  and 
jeopardize  their  credit. 

Fifth,  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
penalize  HMO's  for  not  providing 
medically  necessary  services  to  enroll- 
ees. For  each  service  or  medically  nec- 
essary item  not  provided,  the  HMO 
can  be  fined  up  to  $5,000.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  Federal  authorities  have  no 
choice  in  the  face  of  an  HMO's  wrong- 
doing other  than  to  revoke  their  Fed- 
eral qualification  or  ignore  the  infrac- 
tions. 

Sixth,  require  HMO's  to  contract 
and  pay  for  independent  quality 
review  by  peer  review  organizations. 
Enrollees  could  petition  PRO's  with 
individual  grievances. 

Seventh,  will  establish  a  means  for 
State  and  Federal  authorities  to  coop- 
erate in  monitoring  HMO  compliance 
with  requirements,  share  information, 
and  coordinate  joint  sanctions. 

Eighth,  require  that  HMO's  give  the 
Secretary  free  access  to  their  financial 
records  and  notify  the  Secretary  of 
any  internal  loans  made  to  subsidiar- 
ies, affiliates,  and  related  parties. 


Ninth,  the  Secretary  will  conduct  an 
armual  audit  of  the  finances  of 
HMO's. 

Tenth,  if  the  HMO  contracts  with 
affiliates  to  provide  all  primary  care  to 
their  members,  as  well  as  pay  for  spe- 
cialist's services,  the  Secretary  will  re- 
quire that  the  affiliate  maintain  an 
agreement  with  the  parent  HMO  to 
insure  that  it  will  provide  sound 
health  care  and  that  it  is  fiscally  sol- 
vent. 

Eleventh,  the  HMO  must  make  ade- 
quate provisions  against  the  risk  of 
fiscal  insolvency  of  the  affiliate,  provi- 
sions which  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary. 

Twelth,  the  debts  and  assets  of  af- 
filiates may  be  taken  into  accoimt  in 
determining  the  financial  status  of  an 
HMO. 

Thirteenth,  require  the  Secretary  to 
study  the  adjusted  commimity  rates 
[ACR]  and  adjusted  average  per 
capita  cost  [AAPCC]  in  order  to  see  if 
reimbursement  is  too  low  as  to  cause 
HMO  members  to  be  deprived  of  serv- 
ices, or  so  high  as  to  overcharge  the 
Government. 

Fourteenth,  require  the  Secretary  to 
study  the  quality  and  quantity  of  serv- 
ices offered  by  HMO's  compared  to 
care  offered  by  other  service  providers. 
IMC  would  be  included  in  this  coim- 
try. 


D  2150 

TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  BERKLEY 
BEDELL  AND  HON.  COOPER 
EVANS  ON  THEIR  RETIREMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYER).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach] 
and  I  have  asked  for  these  special 
orders  to  show  our  appreciation  for 
the  distinguished  service  of  two  of  our 
colleagues  from  the  Iowa  delegation 
who  are  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

These  Members,  Berkley  Bedell 
and  Cooper  Evans,  have  both  made 
distinctive  contributions  to  the  Con- 
gress over  several  terms  and  their 
presence  will  be  solely  missed  in  the 
sessions  ahead. 

Berkley  was  first  sworn  into  office 
in  1975  and  Cooper  followed  6  years 
later.  Both  were  reelected  to  subse- 
quent sessions  by  increasing  margins 


and  surprised  both  their  constituents 
and  their  congressional  colleagues 
when  they  announced  their  retirement 
plans. 

After  a  legendary  career  as  an  inde- 
pendent businessman  in  Iowa.  Berk- 
ley, desiring  to  make  some  contribu- 
tion of  public  service  decided  in  1972 
to  run  for  Congress.  Iowa's  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  is  a  large,  sprawling 
region  of  northwest  Iowa.  That  year, 
he  was  nearly  elected,  with  48  percent 
of  the  vote,  and  was  elected  2  years 
later.  He  loved  the  grassroots  organi- 
zation and  commuications  of  cam- 
paigning and  when  he  t}ecame  an  in- 
cumbent, he  carried  on  this  tradition 
with  frequent  local  meetings  through- 
out his  district  and  well-organized 
seminars  in  Washington  at  which  his 
constituents  had  the  opportunity  to  be 
briefed  on  their  problems  by  high- 
ranking  Government  officials. 

While  Berkley  has  served  actively 
on  the  Agriculture  and  Small  Business 
Committees,  reflecting  his  keen  under- 
standing of  the  fact  that  the  economy 
of  Iowa  is  based  on  farms  and  small 
businesses,  his  interests  have  included 
other  important  areas,  including  mili- 
tary procurement,  arms  control,  and 
problems  of  the  elderly.  Berkley's  ap- 
proach to  government,  like  his  ap- 
proach to  business,  is  refreshingly 
direct,  frank,  and  practical  and  he  has 
shown  independence  and  intensity.  His 
independent  business  career  began 
when  he  was  15  and  used  $50  he  had 
saved  from  a  newspaper  route  to  start 
a  business  tying  flies  for  fishermen. 
He  ran  an  ad  in  a  sports  magazine  and 
soon  had  a  flourishing  business  going. 
By  the  time  he  was  graduated  from 
high  school,  he  had  seven  persons 
working  for  him  and  moved  to  a  down- 
town location.  Out  of  these  begin- 
nings. Berkley  &  Co..  Inc.  grew— a  $25 
million  manufacturing  business,  em- 
ploying a  10th  of  the  population  of 
Spirit  Lake,  and  producing  fishing  line 
and  tackle,  Icnown  worldwide,  as  well 
as  marine  cables  and  cordage. 

In  1964.  Berkley  was  named  the  Na- 
tion's "Small  Businessman  of  the 
Year,"  and  was  awarded  a  bronze 
plaque  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
in  a  White  House  Rose  Garden  cere- 
mony. 

While  still  running  his  business, 
Berkley  attended  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity. However,  his  business  was  sus- 
pended during  World  War  II  when  he 
served  as  an  Air  Force  pilot. 

Berkley  and  his  wife,  Elinor,  have 
three  grown  children— Ken,  Joanne, 
and  Tom.  Berkley  has  been  active  in 
innumberable  conununity  organiza- 
tions and  is  a  lay  leader  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 

In  his  three  terms  in  Congress, 
Cooper  Evaks  has  won  the  respect  of 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  his  thoroughness  and  command  of 
complex  subjects.  Cooper  has  brought 
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unique  qualifications  to  his  job  as  a 
dirt  farmer  and  farm  manager  and 
with  degrees  from  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity in  mechanical  and  civil  engineer- 
ing and  a  degree  in  nuclear  engineer- 
ing from  the  Oak  Ridge  School  of  Re- 
actor Technology. 

In  his  work  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, he  has  influenced  the  language 
in  bills  adopted  into  law,  and  he  has 
earned  a  reputation  as  a  leading  con- 
gressional expert  on  farm  credit  issues 
and  commodity  markets. 

Cooper  has  been  most  active  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  but  he  has  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Technology 
Assessment  Board  of  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  where  his 
professional  training  and  experience 
as  a  nuclear  engineer  have  been 
unique  and  invaluable,  and  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging  and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  Congress 
from  Iowa's  Third  District  in  1980, 
Cooper  had  served  for  5  years  in  the 
Iowa  State  House  of  Representatives. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  infantry, 
1943-46,  and  then  for  years  served  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  with  tours  of  duty  also 
with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  NASA. 

Cooper  has  been  and  remains  a  man- 
aging partner  and  active  farmer.  He 
and  his  wife,  Jean  Marie,  have  two 
sons. 

Since  his  intention  to  retire  was  an- 
nounced. Cooper  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  possibility  for  a  high  appointment 
in  Government,  probably  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  and  all  of  us  feel 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  gain  from  securing  his  services. 

We  salute  these  two  esteemed  col- 
leagues and  good  friends  who  are  retir- 
ing from  Congress  at  the  height  of 
their  creative  powers  and  political 
strength.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  choice 
for  them  and  we  respect  their  right  to 
make  that  decision  that  no  one  else 
can  make  for  them.  We  want  to  say  to 
both  of  them:  Thanks  for  a  job  well 
done.  We  wish  you  and  your  families 
health  and  happiness  in  the  good 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pride  as  an  lowan  that  I 
rise.  Two  of  my  State's  most  distin- 
guished native  sons  have  announced 
their  retirement  from  this  body.  Al- 
though from  different  sides  of  the 
■Jsle.  they  are  friends  who  have 
earned  the  profoundest  admiration 
and  the  respect  of  their  colleagues 
from  all  philosophical  persuasions. 

Bbuclet  Bxdku.  showed  his  mettle 
early.  At  the  age  of  15  he  founded 
Berkley  &,  Co.  with  money  earned 
from  a  newspaper  route.  From  this 
modest  start,  the  country's  most  re- 
spected fishing  tackle  emerged. 


In  1964,  Berkley  was  named  the 
small  businessman  of  the  year. 

In  Congress  he  has  translated  that 
experience  into  distinguished  service 
on  the  Small  Business  and  Agricultur- 
al Conmiittees. 

The  citizens  of  Iowa's  Sixth  District 
could  not  have  benefited  more  from 
the  sound  judgment  and  compassion- 
ate sense  of  problems  in  our  agricul- 
tural economy:  but  what  has  really 
distinguished  Berk's  service  in  this 
body,  its  caucuses  and  associated  insti- 
tutions, like  Parliamentarians  for 
Global  Action,  is  his  capacity  to  rise 
above  the  hurly-burly  of  ordinary  poli- 
tics and  focus  on  the  larger  issues  of 
our  times,  arms  control,  the  environ- 
ment, the  rule  of  law. 

No  individual  has  displayed  more 
passionate  or  thoughtful  leadership  on 
issues  of  peace  and  envirotunentaiism 
than  Berkley  Bedell.  As  an  environ- 
mentalist, he  has  led  congressional  ef- 
forts to  reform  pesticide  regulations  so 
that  rural  families  can  be  assured  a 
safer  and  saner  life. 

As  an  arms  control  advocate,  he  has 
led  congressional,  indeed,  American  ef- 
forts, to  restart  negotiations  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban.  His  persistence 
and  patience  led  to  House  passage  of 
one  of  the  landmark  pieces  of  arms 
control  legislation  ever  considered  in 
this  body.  H.R.  3. 

Like  Berkley  Bedell.  Cooper  Evans 
has  been  well  prepared  to  deal  with 
the  real  world  because  he  cares  about 
the  ideal.  Like  Berk.  Coop  has 
brought  to  this  body  professional  ex- 
pertise in  a  career  outside  the  area  of 
politics  that  is  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. An  engineer  and  a  nuclear  expert 
in  the  Army,  Coop  retired  from  active 
service  as  a  colonel  to  embark  on  one 
of  the  most  successful  farming  and 
community  service  careers  in  our 
State's  history. 

Like  Berk,  Coop  is  an  internationa- 
list. No  Member  of  this  body  has 
brought  more  expertise  to  internation- 
al trade,  especially  as  it  relates  to  agri- 
cultural experts.  No  Member  has 
brought  more  expertise  to  problems  of 
our  beleaguered  farm  credit  system. 
No  Member,  it  might  be  said,  is  a  more 
careful  or  committed  legislator  than 
Cooper  Evans. 

I  am  sure  that  Berk's  wife,  Eleanor, 
his  three  children,  six  grandchildren. 
Coop's  wife.  Jeanne,  and  two  sons  will 
welcome  the  added  time  with  them 
that  his  leaving  this  House  will  pro- 
vide. 

For  ourselves,  we  in  this  body  will 
miss  them  and  speaking  personally.  I 
will  particularly. 

As  a  State  delegation,  we  now  and 
again  have  philosophical,  but  never 
personal  differences. 

Berk  and  Coop  stand  out  among 
those  who  stand  out.  I  know  of  no  in- 
dividuals to  whom  the  appellation 
"honorable"  more  truly  apply.  They 
are  leaders  because   of  commitment 


and  moral  stature,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  They  have  been  orna- 
ments to  this  body,  exemplars  of  what 
being  a  public  servant  is  all  about. 

The  State  of  Iowa,  indeed,  this  great 
country  is  in  their  debt. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Tauke]. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  would  take  advantage,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, of  the  request  the  gentleman  made 
earlier  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
revise  and  extend  our  remarks,  so  as 
not  to  be  duplicative  of  what  my  two 
colleagues  from  the  State  of  Iowa 
have  already  said  about  our  retiring 
colleague. 

I  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members,  that  I  come  here  tonight 
with  really  mixed  emotions.  On  the 
one  hand,  I  greatly  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  say  thank  you,  I  think  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Iowa  to  our 
colleagues  who  are  retiring,  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  welcome  the  opportuni- 
ty also  to  praise  them  for  the  out- 
standing work  that  they  have  done  in 
public  service. 

But  I  am  also  very  saddened  because 
they  are  two  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants who  have  decided  to  leave  this  in- 
stitution. I  am  saddened  because  the 
institution  is  losing  two  very  special 
people,  but  I  am  also  saddened  be- 
cause of  the  loss  that  I  will  personally 
feel  by  not  having  the  friendship  of 
Cooper  Evans  and  Berkley  Bedell  so 
close  by. 

Obviously,  my  home  State  of  Iowa  is 
something  that  is  common  to  all  of  us 
who  represent  the  State  of  Iowa  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  but 
there  is  something  more  that  we  have 
in  common  than  just  our  home  State. 
It  is  almost  as  if  this  delegation  has  at 
times  been  something  of  a  family.  We 
have  had  our  differences.  We  fight 
some  fairly  pitched  battles  occasional- 
ly, but  I  think  that  we  share  a  commit- 
ment that  is  exemplified  by  Berkley 
Bedell  and  Cooper  Evans.  They  are 
solid.  They  are  hard  working.  They 
are  committed  people.  They  get  the 
strengths  that  they  bring  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  people  of 
our  fine  State.  They  were  very  success- 
ful men  outside  of  Congress  by  what- 
ever standard  you  measure  success  and 
they  brought  the  great  experience 
that  they  had  acquired  outside  of  Con- 
gress to  this  body.  That  experience 
gave  them  great  insight  into  the  issues 
that  we  face  here  and  when  matched 
with  their  giant  intellects,  it  brought 
to  this  House  a  great  contribution  that 
I  suspect  few  others  can  match. 

I  recall  very  well  when  I  first  came 
to  this  body  in  1979.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  appointed  to  the  subcom- 
mittee that  Berkley  Bedell  chaired  In 
the  Small  Business  Committee.  I  can 
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tell  you  that  there  was  no  one  in  this 
body  who  was  Idnder  to  me  in  those 
first  months  that  I  served  in  office 
than  Berkley  Bedell.  We  spent  a  lot 
of  time  investigating  the  oil  industry. 
That  was  the  time  when  we  had  an  oil 
crisis  and  the  marketing  practices  of 
the  major  oil  companies  were  a  matter 
of  considerable  concern.  The  probe  re- 
sulted in  the  drafting  of  "divorce- 
ment" legislation  designated  to  pro- 
hibit the  major  oil  companies  from 
owning  and  operating  retail  service 
stations. 

As  is  the  case  with  much  legislation 
that  we  launch  around  here,  that  bill- 
did  not  come  up  for  a  vote  in  the 
House,  but  it  did  lend  support  in  two 
subcommittees  and  in  the  full  Small 
Business  Committee  and  it  made  me 
feel  as  if  perhaps  we  had  some  impact. 
That  feeling  was  something  that  I  re- 
ceived in  large  part  because  Berkley 
was  willing  to  share  it. 

In  northwest  Iowa,  Berkley  Bedell 
is  known  as  the  bureaucrat  buster,  be- 
cause of  his  sojourns  down  to  the  halls 
of  the  halls  of  the  various  bureaucra- 
cies in  and  around  Washington  where 
he  stops  by  and  asks  people  who  work 
for  the  Government,  "And  just  what 
do  you  do?" 

Of  course,  in  doing  that,  he  not  only 
does  what  many  people  in  Iowa  and 
across  the  country  would  like  to  do, 
but  he  also  finds  out  a  great  deal  that 
I  think  says  a  great  deal  that  helps 
him  and  all  of  us  in  formulating 
policy. 

But  if  I  were  going  to  point  to  any 
area  of  legislative  accomplishment  for 
Berkley  Bedell.  I  would  point  to  two. 
First  is  in  the  area  of  agriculture.  Al- 
though there  are  philosophical  differ- 
ences on  occasion  between  Congress- 
man Bedell  and  I  on  agricultural 
issues,  I  can  think  of  no  one  who  is  a 
more  committed  advocate  for  farmers 
than  he  is.  He  has  worked  hard  to  ad- 
vance his  policies  in  which  he  believes, 
especially  that  he  believes  that  would 
benefit  the  family  farmer  in  Iowa,  and 
all  farmers  across  the  Nation  will  miss 
his  leadership. 
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But  I  also  have  to  point  to  another 
issue:  his  commitment  to  peace.  I  have 
been  struck,  particularly  in  the  last  3 
or  4  years,  with  his  dogged  determina- 
tion to  provide  leadership  in  this  Con- 
gress and  in  my  home  State  'or  our 
Nation  to  try  to  pursue  peace  in  this 
world,  and  for  that  I  greatly  respect 
him. 

My  colleague.  Cooper  Evans,  I  have 
known  for  a  very  long  time,  because 
Coopkr  and  I  did  some  work  in  Iowa 
politics,  and  then  we  ended  up  togeth- 
er in  the  Iowa  legislature.  We  were 
elected  in  the  same  year  to  the  Iowa 
General  Assembly,  and  I  found  when  I 
went  to  the  Iowa  General  Assembly 
that  one  of  the  persons  with  whom  I 
associated  most  was  Cooper  Evans. 


He  is  not  an  easy  person  to  get  to 
know,  because  Cooper  Evans  never 
says  much  about  himself.  But  if  you 
probe  a  little  bit,  you  find  out  that 
Cooper  Evans  is  more  than  just  an 
Iowa  farmer.  He  is  an  engineer,  he  is  a 
scientist,  and  he  is  an  intellectual,  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word.  I  think 
that  you  find  out  a  lot  about  Cooper 
Evans  by  what  he  does  not  tell  you, 
but  you  also  find  out  quite  a  bit  about 
him  by  what  he  does. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  have  found 
most  interesting  about  him  is  that 
when  he  goes  home  and  is  not  shaking 
hands  or  visiting  with  constituents  or 
listening  to  people  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  he  plants  walnut  trees 
on  his  farm.  He  plants  walnut  trees  be- 
cause that  is  his  commitment  to  the 
next  generation. 

Cooper  Evans  thinlcs  in  the  long 
term.  He  thinlcs  about  the  big  picture. 
He  thinks  about  the  future.  I  think 
around  here  that  he  has  proven  that 
old  adage  that  it  is  amazing  what  you 
can  do  if  you  do  not  care  who  gets 
credit  for  it,  and  he  has  never  tried  to 
get  credit  for  anything.  Yet  he  clearly 
has  been  one  of  the  people  who  has 
been  a  real  mover  and  shaker,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  agriculture,  and  it 
is  in  large  part  because  of  his  intellect, 
his  towering  intellect,  and  his  experi- 
ence, and  also  because  of  his  persever- 
ance. On  agricultural  issues  ranging 
from  conunodities  regulation  and  the 
farm  credit  problem  to  ensuring  high- 
quality  U.S.  grain  on  the  world 
market.  Cooper's  knowledge  and  lead- 
ership are  second  to  none. 

And  it  is  not  just  because  Cooper  is  a 
farmer  and  understands  the  needs  of 
American  agriculture.  I  think  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  an  undying  desire  to  help 
to  make  laws  which  truly  help  the  ag- 
riculture community. 

At  any  given  time  you  can  find 
Cooper  Evans  at  his  desk  reading  re- 
ports and  dissecting  information  that 
he  uses  to  personally— not  through 
legislative  services,  but  personally— 
write  legislation.  He  has  an  uncanny 
ability  of  being  able  to  precisely  draft 
legislation  down  to  the  last  conuna 
and  final  period,  and  as  far  as  I  icnow, 
although  he  has  lots  of  titles  behind 
his  name,  he  has  never  been  a  lawyer. 

It  is  this  very  hard  work  and  com- 
mitment that  has  led  Cooper  to 
become  something  of  the  "E.P. 
Button"  of  this  Congress  on  agricul- 
tural issues.  When  Cooper  spealcs, 
people  listen. 

I  tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  that  the  people  not  only  of 
Iowa  but  the  people  of  America,  I 
think,  will  miss  Cooper  Evans  and 
Berkley  Bedell.  I  Icnow  that  I  person- 
ally will  miss  their  friendship.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  say  goodbye  to 
friends.  I  hope  that  this  is  not  a  good- 
bye, but  a  time  when  they  will  leave 
here  to  a  future  that  will  be  filled  with 
rewarding  and  enriching  opportunities 


and  challenges.  We  both  wish  them 
good  health  and  God's  blessings. 

Mr.  LIGHTPOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  UGHTPOOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  for  having  this  spe- 
cial order  this  evening,  and  Jim  also. 

We  prettly  much,  I  think,  touched 
on  a  lot  of  the  academic  background  of 
our  two  friends  who  au-e  leaving,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  or  two  to 
reflect  maybe  upon  some  of  the  softer- 
type  things.  As  the  gentleman  and  I 
stand  here  together,  we  represent 
both  ends  of  our  delegation,  he  being 
the  senior  member,  and  I  being  the 
jimior  member  of  this  group.  Maybe  I 
can  offer  some  perspective  from  that 
point  of  view. 

With  our  two  friends  retiring,  that  is 
one-third  of  our  delegation,  or  one- 
third  of  our  family,  that  will  be  leav- 
ing us  here,  and  as  I  think  back  across 
the  past  nearly  2  years,  I  have  to  go 
back  further  than  that,  because  the 
first  time  that  I  met  both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  I  use  the  term  "met"  as 
symbolic,  was  when  I  was  a  farm  re- 
porter, and  covering  agricultural 
events  and  so  on,  and  of  course  when 
we  talk  about  agriculture  in  Iowa. 
Berkley  Bedell  and  Cooper  Evans 
were  two  people  that  were  always  in 
the  forefront  as  far  as  agricultural 
issues  were  concerned.  In  that  capac- 
ity I  had  followed  both  of  their  careers 
to  some  extent. 

When  I  finally  made  the  decision  to 
get  involved  in  this  process,  of  course. 
Berkley  is  my  next-door  neighbor  as 
far  as  his  district  is  concerned,  and 
Cooper  is  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
State.  As  we  were  laboring  over 
making  the  decision  of  whether  to 
enter  the  realm  of  politics  or  not,  one 
of  the  meetings  that  I  happened  to 
attend  was  in  Winterset,  and  Cooper 
happened  to  be  there  that  particular 
night.  As  Tom  was  saying.  Cooper  is  a 
little  bit  difficult  to  get  to  know,  but  I 
found  out  that  he  likes  a  good  joke, 
and  from  that  point  on.  I  think  we 
kind  of  struck  a  note. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  You  told  a  good 
joke? 

Mr.  UGHTPOOT.  WeU.  it  was  not 
good,  but  Cooper  thought  that  it  was. 

You  see,  you  Icind  of  have  to  go  to 
his  military  background,  and  if  you 
can  get  something  between  a  couple 
different  branches  of  the  service 
going,  why  you  can  get  a  pretty  good 
yuck  out  of  him  from  time  to  time. 

I  guess  the  thing  that  struck  me 
really  about  our  entire  delegation,  and 
these  two  gentlemen  in  particular,  was 
that  upon  arriving  here  as  the  new  kid 
on  the  block,  everyone  in  this  delega- 
tion held  out  his  hand  in  one  shape  or 
form  and  said.  "Welcome,  is  there  any- 
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thing  that  we  can  do  to  help?"  And 
they  really  meant  it. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before, 
there  have  been  some  ideological  dif- 
ferences, but  I  do  not  remember  ever 
detecting  any  kind  of  a  personal  indif- 
ference amongst  our  group,  and  that  I 
think  Is  probably  rare  in  this  body,  if 
not  in  any  others. 

Both  of  them  have  been  a  great  deal 
of  help  to  me.  They  have  advised  me 
from  time  to  time.  I  have  bounced 
ideas  off  of  both  of  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  it  has  always  met  with  a 
great  deal  of  cheer  and  a  great  deal  of 
honesty,  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
that. 

I  would  hope  that  retirement  does 
not  mean  goodbye:  that  they  will  still 
be  out  there  if  we  need  to  call  them 
from  time  to  time  and  ask  for  a  piece 
of  advice  or  their  opinion  on  some- 
thing, because  the  years  of  experience 
that  they  have  combined  together  is  a 
treasure  trough  that  is  pretty  hard  to 
put  a  price  tag  on. 

I  guess  in  conclusion  that  I  just 
really— as  Tom  said  a  moment  ago,  it  is 
hard  to  say  goodbye  to  good  friends, 
and  we  will  not  do  that.  We  will  just 
bid  them  Godspeed  on  whatever  they 
do.  I  suspect  that  Berklty  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  try  out  a  little  of 
that  fishing  line,  and  I  am  not  too  sure 
that  he  might  not  have  sold  a  spool  or 
two  of  it  to  Cooper,  because  I  think 
that  he  kind  of  likes  to  go  fishing  as 
well.  But  to  the  two  of  them,  it  has 
been  not  only  a  great  pleasure,  but  a 
great  honor  to  have  spent  a  term  in 
this  body  with  that  third  of  our  Iowa 
family.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you 
guys  are  still  part  of  it.  wherever  you 
may  be. 

Neil,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  Mr. 
SicrTH  and  also  Mr.  Leach  for  this 
time  for  all  the  friends  and  colleagues 
of  Mr.  EvAHS  and  Mr.  Bedell,  or 
"Coop"  and  Berkley,  for  all  of  us  to 
pay  tribute. 

I  wlU  take  Cooper  first,  if  I  might.  I 
will  take  my  Republican  colleague.  He 
is  many  things,  as  Tom  Tauke  has 
pointed  out.  He  is  a  civil  engineer,  and 
he  is  a  scholar  deluxe.  My  goodness,  I 
looked  at  his  laundry  list  that  I  got 
from  his  office  today.  He  has  been 
awarded  every  award  possible  by  any 
scholastic  fraternity  that  has  been  in 
existence. 

He  is  a  former  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
was  so  doggone  smart  that  they  loaned 
him  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  to  NASA.  He  is  an  expert  on  nu- 
clear energy.  At  home  he  has  run  hos- 
pitals, he  has  been  chairman  of  a 
property  tax  board,  he  ran  the  county 
aoU    conservation    district,     was    in 


charge  of  the  Grundy  Center  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  and  he  has  been  active  for 
years  in  the  Iowa  GOP. 

Others  have  gone  down  the  laundry 
list  of  his  legislative  achievements,  but 
that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  You 
know,  we  all  come  here  to  the  Con- 
gress with  different  roles  to  play. 
Some  of  us  are  the  back-rail  troops; 
some  of  us  are  committee  people;  some 
of  us  get  into  legislation;  and  some  of 
us  are  fine  orators  and  speakers  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 
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Cooper  Evans  is  the  reserve  utility 
legislative  infielder  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  He  has  had  so 
many  amendments  passed  in  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  that  it 
is  hard  to  keep  track  of  them,  and  he 
does  it  in  a  very  low-key  manner. 

We  were  just  meeting  with  Secretary 
Lyng,  and  we  were  saying,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, what  you  ought  to  do  is  this  and 
that  to  raise  the  income  of  the  farmer, 
and  to  get  us  out  of  this  mess  and 
make  the  farm  bill  work  in  farm  coun- 
try, and  implement  it  in  a  way  that  it 
makes  some  common  sense  in  com 
country,  and  in  wheat  country.  I 
might  add.  Add  he  said,  "I  just  don't 
think  I  have  the  authority  to  do  that." 
And  we  said,  "No,  Mr.  Secretary.  You 
have  this  animal  here  and  it  is  called  a 
three-pronged  antelope." 

I  remember  the  time  when  he  put  it 
in.  We  were  meeting  in  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  and  everybody 
was  getting  tired,  and  he  slipped  in  his 
amendment.  You  know,  the  three 
things  that  could  be  of  the  most  bene- 
fit to  our  farmers  today  were  the 
amendments  offered  by  Cooper. 

It  is  rare,  I  think,  for  a  third-term 
Member  of  Congress  to  have  his 
tracks,  and  very  good  ones  indeed,  on 
that  kind  of  major  piece  of  legislation. 

That  does  not  tell  the  whole  story 
either.  We  were  in  subcommittee,  it 
was  Berkley's  subcommittee,  and  it  is 
called  DORPA.  That  is  the  Depart- 
ment Operations,  Research,  and  For- 
eign Agriculture  Subcommittee.  Every- 
thing has  to  have  an  acronym  around 
here.  We  had  testimony,  and  my  chair- 
man will  remember  that.  We  had  the 
administration  down,  and  they  were 
testifying  on  section  416.  That  is  the 
Food  Assistance  Program.  Cooper 
wanted  to  know  why  we  were  not  get- 
ting that  assistance  to  the  troubled  Af- 
rican nations,  and  they  were  giving 
some  testimony,  and  Cooper  very 
kindly  interrupted  and  said.  "I'm 
sorry,  that  is  just  not  the  case."  And 
do  you  know  why  he  knew  that  was 
not  the  case?  Because  he  had  been 
there.  He  has  been  down  all  those  dif- 
ficult roads  to  travel  and  looked  at  the 
whole  infrastructure,  and  looked  at 
the  whole  problem,  and  he  had  come 
up  with  specific  answers. 

It  is  a  little  embarrassing.  I  can  say. 
to  say  the  least,  when  you  have  a  legis- 


lative taskmaster  that  not  only  intro- 
duces the  legislation,  but  he  does  his 
homework.  And  it  is  a  little  embarrass- 
ing to  find  out  someone  is  doing  the 
questioning  who  knows  more  than  you 
do. 

Not  that  Cooper  E^tahs  would  em- 
barrass anyone.  If  there  ever  was  a 
kind  soul,  a  gentleman  in  the  Con- 
gress, who  persevered  in  trying  to  do 
the  right  thing,  it  has  been  Cooper 
Evans,  and  he  has  done  the  right 
thing. 

If  we  ever  have  the  personification 
of  Jimmy  Stewart  in  Mr.  Smith  Goes 
to  Washington,  it  is  Cooper  Evans.  He 
is  the  damdest  successful  nonpoliti- 
cian  I  have  ever  met. 

He  invited  me  out  in  1982  to  Gnmdy 
Center  in  the  dead  of  winter.  16  de- 
grees below  zero,  to  have  a  hearing  on 
Federal  crop  insurance.  Now,  you  go 
out  to  these  hearings,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  am  telling  tales  out  of  school 
here,  but  when  you  go  out  you  expect 
to  go  up  and  down  Main  Street  with 
that  Congressman,  and  talk  to  the 
editor,  and  maybe  you  issue  a  press  re- 
lease, and  you  know,  pat  him  on  the 
back.  I  said,  "Coop,  where  is  the 
press?"  He  said,  "Well,  they  will  be 
here  if  they  think  it's  worthwhile." 
And  even  then  he  sort  of  chuckled.  He 
is  the  politician  who  is  not  the  politi- 
cian, if  you  will. 

Instinctively  people  like,  like  Cooper 
Evans,  and  they  trust  him,  and  I  think 
perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  is 
that  I  believe  through  his  example, 
and  more  important  because  of  the 
man  or  because  of  the  kind  of  man  he 
is,  he  has  helped  to  restore  the  trust 
and  the  faith  of  our  people  in  our 
Government.  And  my  colleagues,  as  of 
today,  that  is  a  mighty  tall  order. 

But  in  this  regard.  Coop  is  a  very  tall 
man  indeed  and  I  am  going  to  miss 
him.  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleagues  in  this  regard. 

I  always  said  he  was  a  great  legisla- 
tive assistant,  and  I  was  a  pretty  good 
press  assistant,  and  if  we  could  just 
find  a  Congressman  to  work  for,  by 
golly,  we  would  be  a  dynamic  duo. 

Maybe  that  Congressman  should 
have  been  Berkley  Bedell.  And  I  rise 
also  to  pay  real  tribute  to  Berkley. 

Here  is  the  personification  of  the 
American  success  story,  15  years  old  as 
a  newspaper  boy  saving  all  of  those 
nickels  and  dimes,  and  found  Berkley 
&  Co.  of  Spirit  Lake,  and  ended  up.  as 
my  colleagues  have  said,  with  the 
Small-Businessman-of-the-Year  Award 
in  1964. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Berk  as  a  staffer  to  my  predecessor, 
Keith  Sebelius.  He  and  Keith  were 
great  friends. 

Now  Berkley  is  pattern  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  he  Is  a  fighter. 
I  am  his  ranking  member  on  E>ORFA, 
Department  Operations.  Research, 
and  Foreign  A^culture  Subcommlt- 
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tee.  He  is  my  chairman,  and  yet  he  is 
indeed  a  true  friend. 

You  know,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
lessons  I  think  a  Member  of  this  body 
can  leam  is  that  no  individual,  no 
party  has  an  exclusive  patent  on  right 
and  common  sense.  And  if  you  take 
the  time  to  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding,  you  will  find 
the  judgment  of  the  American  people 
is  very  sound.  They  send  quality 
people  to  the  Congress. 

Berkley  Bedell  and  I  vote  about 
140  degrees  apart— well,  maybe  120  de- 
grees. Berkley.  But  in  our  many  talks 
and  visits  and  discussions  we  find  we 
both  want  the  same  things,  and  we  re- 
spect each  other's  points  of  view. 

As  chairman.  Berk  has  this  great 
saying,  especially  when  he  gets  his 
way,  which  is  most  of  the  time.  He 
says,  "Pat,  it's  great  to  work  with 
you." 

Berkley,  it  has  indeed  been  great.  I 
do  appreciate  so  much  your  friend- 
ship. Chairman  Kika  de  la  Garza  of 
the  full  committee  has  described 
Berkley  as  the  conscience  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  want- 
ing to  do  the  right  thing.  I  think  Kii-a 
said,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correct 
now,  and  I  am  going  to  use  an  allegory 
if  I  might,  Berkley  is,  indeed,  the 
Jimminy  Cricket  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Now  I  am  not  going 
to  say  who  is  Gepetto  or  who  is  Pinoc- 
chio.  That  might  get  a  little  bit  embar- 
rassing, I  guess.  But  when  you  are 
about  the  business  of  doing  the  right 
thing,  you  naturally  have  the  right  to 
change  your  mind  from  time  to  time, 
and  Berkley  does  do  that  from  time 
to  time. 

In  that  respect,  he  is  a  Jimminy 
Cricket,  and  somewhat  like  a  cricket, 
always  heard,  always  optimistic,  diffi- 
cult to  locate  and  find  on  occasion,  but 
always  letting  you  know  he  is  there. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  one 
could  get  somewhat  out  of  sorts  trying 
to  comer  a  cricket,  as  I  have  had  to  do 
in  the  past,  but  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence, you  know,  once  a  cricket  stops 
you  really  miss  him.  And  Berk,  I  am 
going  to  miss  you  so  much.  You  have 
persevered,  you  have  fought  for  your 
Iowa  farmers  and  my  Kansas  farmers, 
and  during  a  time  of  real  adversity  you 
carried  the  fight.  In  doing  so,  you  have 
served  as  such  a  fine  and  splendid  ex- 
ample, always  in  good  spirits,  never 
complaining,  always  with  good  humor. 

Thank  you,  Berkley.  It  has  been  a 
privilege.  And  thank  you.  Cooper.  It 
has  been  a  privilege.  I  will  truly  miss 
both  of  you.  both  outstanding  men, 
both  fine  friends,  both  outstanding 
Congressmen. 

Thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  farmers 
and  ranchers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  BmgUTiR]. 

Mr.  BEREDTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my   colleague   from   Iowa   for 


giving  us  this  opportunity  to  speak 
about  two  of  our  friends.  Members  of 
their  delegation. 

As  Members  of  a  body  that  works  to- 
gether on  a  daily  basis,  we  are  in  very 
many  ways  like  a  family.  I  think  it  is 
always  sad  to  say  goodbye  for  substan- 
tial periods  of  time  perhaps  to  a 
family  member,  and  that  is  indeed  the 
case  with  two  Members  of  our  family 
who  are  leaving  us  this  year.  It  is 
doubly  difficult  when  these  two  Mem- 
bers are  from  a  neighbor  State,  Mem- 
bers with  whom  one  works  so  closely 
on  so  many  issues. 

Nebraskans  do  not  always  say  kind 
things  about  lowans,  particularly  on  a 
couple  of  days  a  year.  But  I  want  to 
say  that  these  are  extraordinarily  fine 
gentlemen  and  Representatives  for  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

First,  about  Berkley  Bedell,  be- 
cause we  have  adjacent  districts.  We 
share,  for  example,  parts  of  the  Sioux 
City  metropolitan  area,  and  always, 
without  exception,  Berkley  Bedell 
has  been  a  good  neighbor  to  Nebras- 
kans. and  especially  to  his  colleague, 
this  Member.  The  people  of  Iowa's 
Sixth  Congressional  District  sent  a 
good  and  an  able  Representative  to 
the  Congress  in  1974.  Berk  has  very 
ably  represented  and  served  his  con- 
stituents and  his  State  and  the  Nation. 

Berk  is  a  kind  man,  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  and  a  man  who  acts  on 
those  convictions.  You  have  seen  it 
again  and  again  here  on  the  floor,  and 
I  saw  it  when  I  served  with  him  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee. 

He  is  a  man  of  seemingly  limitless 
interests  in  the  pressing  issues  before 
the  Congress,  a  wide  diversity  of 
issues,  and  his  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  his  constituents  are  really 
very  well  known  to  all  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  Berkley 
Bedell. 
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I  think  that  his  record  for  the  six 
terms  that  he  served  here  speaks  for 
itself.  He  is  an  extraordinarily  decent 
person,  and  an  energetic  advocate  for 
the  people  he  represents  and  for  their 
interests. 

His  service  on  the  Agriculture  and 
the  Small  Business  Committee  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  his 
Com  Belt  constituents  and  to  people 
like  them  all  over  the  world. 

Many  of  us  will  long  remember  his 
tireless  efforts  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress, for  example,  for  the  referendum 
on  wheat  and  feed  grain  commodity 
programs.  His  fight  for  countervailing 
duties  on  the  Canadian  pork  imports 
as  another  example,  was  important  to 
all  of  us  that  have  concerns  and  con- 
stituents in  that  industry. 

Berkley  Bedell  is  certainly  a  capa- 
ble and  conscientious  Member.  He  can 
leave  this  body  with  the  satisfaction  of 
having  done  his  job  very  well,  and 


with  many  accomplishments  to  his 
credit. 

His  service  will  be  missed  by  us,  by 
the  people  of  Iowa,  by  the  country  and 
especially  by  his  neighbor,  me,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  We  are  confident, 
however,  of  his  continued  service  to 
the  commimlty,  to  the  State,  and  to 
the  Nation  for  years  to  come. 

Now  for  the  second  of  our  Iowa  col- 
leagues that  is  leaving  us.  Cooper 
Evans.  Cooper  has  established  a  dis- 
tinguished record  that  has  already 
been  well  documented  here,  outside 
the  Congress  long  before  he  came 
here.  It  is  very  diverse.  I  have  learned 
things  about  it  here  tonight  that  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  know.  I  knew  it  was  dis- 
tinguished, but  it  is  more  diverse  than 
I  had  known.  He  has  served  very  well 
the  people  of  the  Third  District  of 
Iowa. 

In  the  Congress,  he  very  quickly  es- 
tablished a  reputation  as  an  extraordi- 
narily innovative  legislator  with  the 
capacity  for  hard  work.  It  has  truly 
been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  and  to  work  with  him 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  He  probably 
knows,  as  but  one  example,  more  than 
anyone  else  in  this  Congress  about  ag- 
ricultural credit,  and  I  have  relied  on 
him  because  of  that. 

We  have  seen  his  work,  extensive 
and  excellent  work  on  the  Farm  Credit 
Relief  Act  and  on  provisions  of  the 
farm  bill  that  address  the  credit  crisis. 

He  has  lately  worked  on  secondary 
mortgage  market  proposals  for  agri- 
culture loans  that  should  be  a  big  help 
to  us. 

I  thought  earlier  how  Pat  Roberts 
had  frequently  referred  to  him  as 
"everybody's  idea  man"  or  "every- 
body's legislative  assistant"  when  it 
came  to  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

I  do  not  serve  directly  on  that  com- 
mittee, but  I  think  that  is  a  very  apt 
discussion  and  description  of  Cooper. 
We  are  all  going  to  miss  his  wisdom, 
his  judgment,  and  his  imfailing  good 
hutmor  and  his  expertise  as  this  body 
tackles  a  very  wide  range  of  problems 
that  face  us  in  the  future. 

Cooper  Evans  is  a  remarkable  man.  I 
have  enormous  respect  for  him.  and  I 
have  personally  continuously  benefit- 
ed from  his  intellect,  his  knowledge 
and  his  attitudes. 

I  think  if  you  looked  at  Berk  and  at 
Cooper  together,  you  would  have  pro- 
totypically  the  best  in  lowams;  and 
they  have  got  some  great  people.  He 
has  been  referred  to  as  E.F.  Button— 
with  respect  to  Cooper  Evans.  I 
thought  about  Jimmy  Stewart,  the 
analogy  as  Pat  Roberts  brought  up. 

Now  speaking  about  the  two  in  clos- 
ing together,  they  are  two  outstanding 
men  from  the  Great  Plains  State  of 
Iowa  that  have  chosen  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress.  They  will  be 
greatly  missed  here,  not  only  for  their 
loyal— not  only  will  their  loyal  con- 
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stituents  miss  them,  but  this  colleague 
in  Congress  will  greatly  miss  them  as 
well. 

To  Cooper  Evans  and  Berkley 
BxDCLL  I  express  my  wholehearted 
wishes  for  well-deserved  and  happy  re- 
tirement. I  guess  make  that  retire- 
ment to  other  Icinds  of  beneficial  ac- 
tivities and  to  more  time  with  their 
families,  because  they  will  not  retire. 

Cooper  and  Berlt.  I  will  greatly  miss 
the  stimulating  and  pleasant  day-to- 
day contact  with  you.  Thank  you  for 
your  exceptional  service  to  the  Nation 
through  your  congressional  service. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  your  families. 
My  thanks  to  my  colleagues  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Leach]  for  taking 
out  this  special  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

[Mr.  SCHXJETTE]. 

Mr.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
wish  to  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Berk  and 
Coop  and  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Leach],  plus  the  Iowa  family  that  has 
spoken  in  appreciation  and  praise  of 
the  work  and  leadership  that  these 
two  giants  of  Iowa— and  that  is  what 
Berkley  Bedell  and  Cooper  Evans 
are,  not  just  to  me.  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  but  I 
think  to  this  Congress. 

These  are  two  giants  from  Iowa  that 
are  leaving  us,  and  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  serve  with  these  two  gen- 
tlemen on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  that  Cooper 
Evans  and  Berkley  Bedell  have  not 
just  served  farmers  and  their  respec- 
tive districts,  but  I  feel  that  Cooper 
and  Berkley  have  served  farmers 
throughout  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Cooper  Evans  and  Berkley  Bedell 
frankly  have  served  production  agri- 
culture in  America  and  across  Amer- 
ica, because  of  the  giants  they  are. 

Now,  the  time  that  I  have  had  to 
spend  with  these  two  gentlemen  has 
been  brief;  it  has  just  been  one  term. 
Not  the  years  and  years  that  others 
who  proceeded  me  have  talked  about, 
but  even  though  the  time  may  be 
brief,  these  gentlemen  have  given  me 
years  of  advice,  and  these  gentlemen 
have  given  me  years  of  assistance. 
Most  important  of  all.  these  gentle- 
men have  given  me  years  of  friend- 
ship. 

Berkley  and  Coop,  we  are  going  to 
miss  you.  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in 
everything  that  you  do,  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  successful.  I  thank  you 
two  gentlemen  for  the  help  you  have 
given  me^ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

[Mr.  OXTHDKRSON]. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  dlfficiilt  to  follow  all  those  people 
who  have  made  these  wonderful  state- 
ments, but  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league for  this  opportunity  to  join  in 
this  grand  occasion  of  not  only  paying 


respect,  but  I  guess  saying  a  heartfelt 
"Thank  you"  to  two  very  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body. 

There  is  a  card  that  I  think  every 
one  of  us  has  either  looked  at  in  the 
Hallmark  shops;  we  have  purchased  it, 
we  have  given  it  or  we  have  received  it. 
It  starts  out  to  a  man  or  to  a  lady  and 
one  opens  the  card  and  on  the  inside  it 
says,  "who  is  out  standing  in  his  field" 
and  it  has  this  lonely  person  in  this 
wide  field  of  oats  or  hay  or  whatever 
the  case  may  be. 

You  think  of  the  sprawling  fields  of 
Iowa.  You  think  of  these  two  men. 
You  quicldy  think  of  these  two  men. 
you  quickly  think  of  two  gentlemen 
who  are  truly  outstanding  in  their 
many  fields;  in  the  fields  of  Iowa  and 
in  the  fields  of  government. 

I  have  had  the  unique  opportunity, 
like  so  many  of  those  who  preceded 
me.  to  work  with  these  gentlemen  on  a 
very  close  professional  basis. 

I  came  to  the  Congress  with  Cooper 
Evans  and  had  the  opportunity  to  sit 
next  to  him  in  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  So  imlike  anyone  who  has 
spoken  thus  far.  I  have  been  right 
there;  through  the  1981  farm  bill, 
through  the  1985  farm  bill,  through 
all  of  the  legislation  in  between,  to  sit 
and  listen  to  Cooper  and  his  anec- 
dotes, his  insights,  his  perspectives,  his 
mountains  of  amendments. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ag  Committee 
would  want  to  icnow  how  long  it  was 
going  to  take  to  finish  a  bill,  and  the 
first  thing  you  would  do  is  look  at 
Cooper  Evans  to  figure  out  how  many 
amendments  he  had  today,  and  that 
would  probably  give  him  the  signal  of 
exactly  what  was  going  to  occur. 

Cooper,  I  think,  will  be  remembered, 
as  my  distinguished  colleague  Mr. 
Roberts  said,  for  probably  his  legisla- 
tive expertise,  and  the  guy  who  says  it 
does  not  matter  who  gets  the  credit  as 
long  as  we  do  it  correctly.  He  was  the 
guy  who,  time  and  time  again,  would 
tell  us  how  we  could  implement  what 
we  wanted  to  do. 

In  particular,  I  think  we  are  going  to 
look  at  him  in  the  area  of  the  agricul- 
ture budget,  because  he  loved  to  serve 
on  that  budget  task  force  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  go  over 
the  minute  details  of  those  nimibers 
and  make  recommendations. 

Then  I  think  we  are  going  to  remem- 
ber him  for  his  absolute  commitment 
to  conservation,  which  was  such  an 
overriding  concern  with  him,  that 
many  have  mentioned  before,  and  I 
think  is  indicative  of  his  long  insight 
into  where  we  want  to  go  as  a  society. 

Third,  I  think  we  are  going  to  re- 
member him  in  the  area  of  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  for  his  exper- 
tise in  financial  matters  for  that  legis- 
lation and  what  was  involved  in  it;  and 

Fourth,  I  think  we  are  going  to  re- 
member him  not  only  for  those  three 
areas,  but  we  are  going  to  remember 
him  for  the  commodity  futures  legisla- 


tion; something  which  is  very  compli- 
cated and  has  only  probably  three  or 
four  people  in  the  entire  House  who 
can  be  considered  experts  on  that. 
Cooper  is  one  of  them. 

Cooper  was  able  to.  constantly  back 
in  1981  and  again  this  year  when  we 
reauthorized  the  futures  trading  legis- 
lation, to  provide  the  kind  of  expertise 
and  insight  our  committee  needed. 

Cooper  also  is  very  special  in  the 
fact  that  for  me,  unlike  the  rest  of 
you,  he  has  family  as  his  constituents. 
My  sister  and  brother-in-law  and  their 
family  happen  to  be  constituents  of 
Cooper. 

I  think  they  put  it  best.  It  was  my 
sister  who  said,  "You  linow.  Cooper 
grows  on  you.  You  get  to  luiow  him 
initially  and  you  say  he's  a  rather 
quiet,  reserved  man.  The  next  time 
you  talk  to  him  you  realize  there's 
some  depth  there  and  as  you  talk  to 
him,  your  appreciation,  your  respect 
and  your  good  will  to  this  guy  only 
continues  to  grow  and  grow." 

That  is  really  what  Cooper  is  all 
about. 

He  has  been  there,  he  has  been  out- 
standing, he  has  been  credible  to  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  and  I  am  going  to 
miss  that  guy  just  to  the  left  of  me  on 
the  Ag  Committee;  I  am  going  to  miss 
his  expertise;  I  am  going  to  miss  his 
counsel. 
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The  other  gentleman  that  we  are 
saying  "thank  you"  to  and  "good-bye" 
to  today  is  everybody's  friend.  Berk- 
ley Bedell.  Berkley,  if  he  has  any  en- 
emies. I  do  not  know  who  they  are.  He 
may  have  some  opponents  but  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  had  an  enemy. 

Pat  Roberts  suggested,  and  I  think 
"Tom"  Tauke  suggested  as  well,  that 
we  iuiow  Berkley  for  his  efforts  first 
and  foremost  in  the  plight  of  the 
farmer.  Whether  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  Berkley's  commitment  as  to  how 
you  are  going  to  raise  that  money,  this 
guy  and  I  wish  the  rest  of  you.  and  I 
wish  every  farmer  in  this  country  had 
been  in  that  Agriculture  Committee 
not  just  in  1981  but  since  then,  last 
year  as  we  fought  and  agonized  over 
the  1985  farm  bill,  to  watch  the  abso- 
lute total  commitment  of  mind,  body, 
and  soul  to  the  plight  of  the  American 
farmer  which  Berkley  Bedell  ex- 
pressed and  articulated  so  eloquently. 

Somehow  or  another  the  farmers  of 
this  country  would  feel  a  lot  better  of 
what  this  Government  was  trying  to 
do  Lf  they  knew  and  realized  the  com- 
mitment that  people  like  Berkley 
bring  to  that. 

Second,  though,  I,  too,  remember 
Berkley  not  only  for  his  work  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  because  we  all 
have  districts  with  particular  parochi- 
al needs  and  we  try  to  represent  those 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Berkley 
went  well  above  and  beyond  his  com- 


mittee  assignments   and   became   an 
expert  in  the  area  of  world  peace. 

Time  and  time  again  in  our  test  ban 
treaties,  in  our  efforts  toward  morato- 
ria,  those  types  of  issues,  here  was  the 
Representative  of  the  Iowa  farmer 
who  spent  the  time  and  became  Itnowl- 
edgeable  enough  to  become  not  only 
an  advocate  but  an  articulate  and 
knowledgeable  advocate  in  the  issues 
of  peace  that  come  before  this  Con- 
gress. 

Some  people  would  tell  you  that 
peace  issues  and  even  the  farm  bill  are 
kind  of  glorified  issues.  But.  you  know, 
earlier  this  session  Berkley  became 
our  'Mr.  Chairman"  of  the  DORFA 
Subcommittee.  I  am  honored  to  be  on 
that  subcommittee. 

I  remember  that  first  organizational 
meeting  that  we  had.  and  we  were 
going  through  the  different  issues 
that  we  were  going  to  deal  with  in  this 
the  99th  Congress.  We  got  to  the  issue 
that  we  deliberated  on  every  session 
that  I  have  been  here,  which  is  called 
FIFRA,  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act.  which 
means  a  lot  of  agricultural  chemicals 
and  pesticides,  to  put  it  bluntly. 

We  have  been  unable  to  bring  the 
agricultural  chemical  industry  in  this 
country,  the  farm  organizations,  the 
farmers  and  the  environmental  com- 
munity together  in  support  of  legisla- 
tion to  reauthorize  the  whole  FIFRA 
act. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  even  make  the  attempt  this 
year.  Berkley  decided  to  take  clearly 
one  of  the  five  most,  if  not  the  most, 
complicated  pieces  of  legislation  that 
this  Congress  will  ever  consider  and 
one  of  the  most  controversial,  and  one 
of  the  most  unglamorous  pieces  of  leg- 
islation that  anyone  can  be  sentenced 
to  deal  with,  and  he  decided  as  chaii- 
man  of  that  subcommittee  to  under- 
take that  as  his  major  effort  in  this, 
the  99th  Congress.  While  we  have  not 
completed  that  process,  I  am  absolute- 
ly convinced  it  will  be  completed  be- 
cause we  in  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  have  completed  it,  and  we 
have  sent  it  on  its  way  here  to  the 
floor  and  we  have  all  but  brought  to- 
gether the  kind  of  consensus  which  is 
necessary  to  pass  that  legislation  here, 
and  if  we  pass  it,  as  a  consensus  bill  in 
the  House,  will  result  in  its  passage  in 
the  other  body. 

That  is  the  only  way  they  will  take 
it  up. 

I  think  that  this  Congress  and  this 
country  and  young  people  for  genera- 
tions and  generations  to  come  are 
going  to  remember  Berkley  Bedell 
not  only  for  what  his  efforts  were  to 
save  the  family  farm  and  not  only  for 
his  efforts  to  provide  for  peace  among 
all  mankind,  but  they  are  also  going  to 
remember  that  there  was  a  man  from 
Iowa  who  years  and  years  ago  commit- 
ted himself  to  the  proper  use  and  reg- 
ulation of  pesticides  and  agricultural 


chemicals  in  this  country  and  as  a 
result  has  kept  our  soils  cleaner,  our 
waters  cleaner,  our  air  cleaner,  and 
our  lives  richer. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  ask  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  are 
good  and  decent  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  those  of  us  in  the  insti- 
tution ask  that  question  a  lot  less  than 
our  colleagues  and  friends  on  the  out- 
side. 

I  would  think  that  the  best  thing  we 
could  do  in  1987,  which  will  be  the  an- 
niversary of  the  centennial  of  the 
100th  Congress  of  the  United  States,  is 
to  take  Berkley  Bedell  and  Cooper 
Evans  and  put  them  on  a  roadshow 
across  this  country,  use  those  two  gen- 
tlemen as  the  examples  of  the  men 
and  women  of  this  country  who  have 
risen  up.  who  believed  in  their  coun- 
try, who  have  seen  a  problem,  who 
have  said  "I  will  give  of  my  time,  my 
talent  and  my  resources  to  help  solve 
that  problem." 

They  are  Members  of  Congress, 
public  servants  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  word,  as  it  has  ever  been  used. 

And  is  it  not  wonderful  that  we  have 
an  opportimlty  like  this  tonight,  when 
they  decided  on  their  own  to  voluntar- 
ily retire  from  this  body,  that  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  say  "thank  you." 

So  Berkley,  to  you  and  to  Cooper, 
from  all  of  us  across  this  country,  not 
just  Iowa,  all  of  us  in  agriculture  and 
all  of  us  who  want  the  American 
people  to  believe  in  the  American 
system,  thank  you  to  two  men  who 
have  given  them  reasons  to  do  just 
that. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  own  thanks  and  best 
wishes  to  the  others  being  offered  to  our  re- 
spected colleague,  Berkley  Bedell,  who  is 
retiring  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  12  years  of  dedicated  service.  Berkley 
has  served  the  people  of  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Iowa  since  1974,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity  artd  will  be  missed  by  all  of 
us. 

From  the  start  of  his  congressional  service, 
Berkley  has  served  on  both  the  Agriculture 
and  Small  Business  Committees.  As  he  is  a 
respected  memt)«r  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, Berkley  was  responsible  for  fashioning 
the  compromise  that  held  together  a  fragile 
coalition  in  support  of  a  4-year  farm  bill  in 
1981.  His  colleagues  from  the  farming  States 
will  miss  his  talents  as  a  negotiator. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  as  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  General  Oversight  and  the  Economy, 
Berkley  crusaded  to  open  the  Pentagon's 
spare  parts  procurement  system  to  small  busi- 
nesses by  forcing  the  military  to  stop  using  a 
"qualified  bidders"  list  to  restrict  competition. 
Some  of  us  may  rememt)er  his  tool  kit,  whk:h 
was  his  compankjn  for  several  weeks,  as  he 
crusaded  against  the  spare  parts  procurement 
system. 

Berkley  Bedell  will  be  missed  in  the 
House  as  he  leaves  us  this  year.  However,  he 
will  be  remembered  by  all  of  us  for  his  miM 


manner  and  willingness  to  chaner>ge  issues 
that  f>e  felt  were  questk>rMble;  he  is  not  afraid 
to  make  his  views  known,  even  though  he 
may  stand  ak>ne.  Berkley,  I  wish  you  kjck 
ar>d  happiness  for  the  future. 

Iowa— 6tr  District:  Berkley  Bedku.  op 
Spirit  Lakb— Elected  1974 

Bom:  March  5. 1921,  Spirit  Lake.  Iowa. 

Education:  Attended  Iowa  State  U..  1940- 
42. 

Military  Career:  Air  Force.  1942-45. 

Occupation:  Pishing  tackle  manufacturer. 

Family:  Wife.  Elinor  Healy:  three  chil- 
dren. 

Religion:  Methodist. 

Political  Career:  Democratic  nominee  for 
U.S.  House,  1972. 

Capitol  Office:  2459  Raybum  Bldg.  20515; 
225-5476. 

In  Washington:  Cynicism  develops  easily 
in  memtters  of  Congress,  but  it  has  never 
taken  root  in  Bedell,  who  after  five  terms 
still  offers  a  sincerity  so  genuine  it  some- 
times seems  naive. 

Bedell  has  changed  little  since  the  day  in 
1975  when  he  walked  up  to  Wayne  Hays  of 
Ohio,  the  bullying  House  Administration 
chairman,  and  said,  "Everyl)ody  tells  me 
you're  an  S.O.B.  Are  you?  But  nowadays  he 
is  likely  to  show  his  personal  concerns  in 
other  ways,  such  as  visiting  Agriculture  De- 
partment officials  to  discuss  crop  insurance 
programs  without  mentioning  that  he  is  a 
member  of  Agriculture. 

Bedell  was  responsible  for  fashioning  the 
compromise  that  held  together  a  fragile  co- 
alition in  support  of  a  four-year  farm  bill  in 
1981.  His  compromise  brought  the  bill  under 
budget  mostly  by  cutting  dairy  support 
prices,  but  it  still  was  supported  by  the 
dairy  industry  l)ecause  it  assured  votes  from 
other  commodity  interests.  Bedell's  plan 
passed  the  House  overwhelmingly,  and  at- 
tempts to  alter  his  dairy  structure  were  de- 
feated. 

In  1984.  Bedell  found  himself  In  a  losing 
position  in  a  Senate  conference.  He  had  at- 
tached language  to  a  House  farm  bill  calling 
for  advance  price  support  payments  to  com 
growers  in  certain  cases.  But  Senate  Agri- 
culture Chairman  Jesse  Helms  opposed  the 
amendment,  and  had  the  votes  to  prevail  in 
conference.  In  a  heated  exchange.  Bedell  ac- 
cused Helms  of  caving  in  to  Agriculture  De- 
partment pressure.  Still,  the  amendment 
was  dropped. 

Bedell's  major  project  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress was  much  different— he  crusaded  to 
open  the  Pentagon's  spare  parts  procure- 
ment system  to  small  businesses  by  forcing 
the  mUitary  to  stop  using  a  "qualified  bid- 
ders" list  to  restrict  competition.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  oversight  sul)- 
committee.  Bedell  pursued  his  measure  de- 
spite strong  opposition  from  the  Defense 
Department  and  House  Armed  Services  and 
Government  Operations. 

Bedell  was  helped  immensely  by  revela- 
tions of  defense  procurement  "horror  sto- 
ries." such  as  the  famous  $7  hammer 
bought  by  the  Navy  for  $436.  To  dramatize 
procurement  problems,  he  took  a  repair  kit 
that  cost  the  Pentagon  more  than  $10,000 
and  bought  the  21  identical  Items  from  two 
local  hardware  stores  for  $92.  For  several 
weeks.  Bedell  could  be  seen  lugging  his  tool 
kit  through  the  halls  of  Congress,  brandish- 
ing a  hammer  or  screwdriver.  Ultimately, 
the  law  was  changed. 

In  the  99th  Congress,  with  the  procure- 
ment battle  over.  BedeU  gave  up  the  chair- 
manship of  bis  Small  Business  subcommlt- 
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tee  and  took  over  as  head  of  the  Acriculture 
subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Department 
operations. 

Mild-mannered  as  he  often  seems.  Bedell 
has  been  willing  to  challenge  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  on  issues  that  most  members 
handle  simply  by  following  the  crowd.  Early 
in  his  House  career  he  chose  to  fight  the 
Public  Works  Committee  in  its  zeal  for  new 
water  projects,  siding  with  President  Carter 
against  new  dams  favored  by  most  members. 

In  1084,  when  President  Reagan  bowed  to 
pressure  from  Western  states  and  rejected  a 
formula  that  would  force  them  to  share 
more  of  the  cost  of  water  projects.  Bedell 
decried  the  decision.  The  water  program,  he 
said,  "must  bear  its  fair  share"  of  spending 
cuts. 

"If  It  came  down  to  a  vote  for  a  flood  con- 
trol project  for  Sioux  City  or  a  vote  for  good 
government,"  he  said  in  1978,  "Id  have  to 
vote  for  good  government."  In  1980,  when 
most  colleagues  were  berating  Democrat 
Bob  Edgar  for  trying  to  cut  money  for  new 
water  projects.  Bedell  lectured  them  on 
courtesy  and  of  impugning  the  motives  of  a 
colleague  "because  he  has  an  opinion  differ- 
ent from  yours." 

This  kind  of  moralizing  did  not  earn 
Bedell  any  chits  from  his  fellow  House 
members.  Neither  did  his  decision  to  put 
friendship  over  partisan  politics  by  endors- 
ing Delaware  Republican  Thomas  B.  Evans 
Jr.'s  re-election.  As  a  result,  when  Bedell 
tried  for  a  seat  on  the  Democratic  Steering 
and  Policy  Committee  in  late  1982,  his  bid 
was  defeated,  4-16. 

On  the  Small  Business  Committee.  Bedell 
has  crusaded  for  reforms  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA)  Disaster  Loan 
program,  arguing  that  too  many  of  the 
loans  go  to  businesses  that  are  not  small 
and  whose  proprietors  are  not  poor.  Many 
of  those  changes  were  written  into  an  SBA 
bill  as  it  cleared  the  House  in  1979,  and 
though  some  later  died  in  conference. 
Bedell  supported  the  final  package. 

While  legislating  on  Agriculture  and 
Small  Business,  Bedell  has  become  enam- 
ored of  foreign  policy,  and  looked  for  ways 
to  become  involved  in  it.  He  was  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  conference,  and 
in  1978.  when  the  House  approved  a  bill  al- 
lowing American  companies  to  search  for 
minerals  on  the  ocean  floor,  he  fought  it. 
implying  it  was  imperialistic.  Bedell  served 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  1979  and  1980  and 
tried  to  get  a  permanment  seat  the  next 
year,  but  could  not  without  giving  up  his 
Agriculture  seat,  which  he  would  not  do. 

At  Home:  Bedell  has  enjoyed  bipartisan 
support  and  five  easy  re-elections  in  a  tradi- 
tionally Republican  area. 

His  quiet  political  style  has  brought  him 
good  rapport  with  the  farmers  and  small- 
business  men  in  a  district  where  he  grew  up 
and  started  the  fishing  tackle  business  that 
made  him  wealthy.  He  invented  and  market- 
ed a  more  durable,  flexible  fishing  line,  a 
business  he  sold  to  his  children  in  1984. 

He  said  that  he  entered  politics  because  "I 
couldnt  get  the  satisfaction  I  wanted  from 
building  a  bigger  and  bigger  fishing  tackle 
business.  .  .  .  We  should  concern  ourselves 
with  our  fellow  men  and  put  away  worship 
of  material  goods."  Bedell  was  once  a  Re- 
publican himself,  and  the  personal  ties  he 
buQt  In  the  OOP  were  not  broken  after  he 
switched  to  the  Democratic  Party  to  work 
actively  in  the  gubernatorial  and  senatorial 
campaigns  of  Harold  E.  Hughes.  BedeU's 
Methodist  Church  contacts  also  cut  across 
partisan  lines. 

He  made  his  first  bid  for  office  in  1972. 
when  he  took  on   Incumbent  Republican 


Wiley  Mayne.  Though  Bedell's  status  as  a 
political  novice  led  many  onlookers  to  write 
him  off.  he  ended  up  trailing  Mayne  by  only 
9.710  votes. 

Events  caught  up  with  Mayne  two  years 
later.  Bedell  had  spent  the  intervening  time 
preparing  for  another  bid.  and  he  used  his 
1972  showing  to  gamer  both  financial  sup- 
port and  attention  in  the  small  towns 
spread  through  the  district.  Mayne.  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  was 
hurt  by  his  defense  of  President  Nixon 
during  impeachment  hearings.  Bedell 
wound  up  with  55  percent  of  the  vote. 

The  GOP  fielded  credible  challengers  in 
1976  and  1978,  but  neither  drew  more  than 
a  third  of  the  total  vote.  Prior  to  the  1980 
election,  there  was  speculation  that  Bedell 
might  be  weakened  by  a  controversy  involv- 
ing his  fishing  tackle  business.  A  federal 
grand  jury  was  investigating  allegations 
that  the  company  imported  products  from 
its  Taiwan  subsidiary  at  artificially  low 
prices  to  avoid  customs. 

Bedell  denied  any  wrongdoing  and  said 
the  allegations  were  made  by  a  disgruntled 
former  employee.  His  constituents  gave  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  a  57,594-vote 
plurality  over  state  Sen.  Clarence  S.  Carney. 

Bedell  never  became  a  target  of  the  inves- 
tigation, and  the  matter  faded  from  view  in 
1982.  Charges  agaist  four  other  company  of- 
ficials were  dropped  for  lack  of  evidence. 

Republicans  were  convinced  in  1984  that 
they  had  their  best  candidate  yet  against 
Bedell.  Darrel  Rensink,  the  city  manager  of 
Sioux  Center,  in  the  northwest  comer  of 
the  6th  united  local  GOP  leaders  behind 
him,  a  task  that  his  predecessors  were 
unable  to  do. 

But  Rensink's  campaign  never  jelled  out- 
side party  circles.  He  could  not  convince 
many  voters  that  Bedell  was  a  big-spending 
libera]  in  Washington  who  only  talked  like  a 
skinflint  back  home.  BedeU's  high  profile 
and  "just  folks"  personality  got  him  62  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  distirKt 
pleasure  to  join  tonight  in  honoring  two  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body  who  have 
chosen  to  leave  us  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
Cooper  Evans  and  Berkley  Bedeu,  both  of 
Iowa. 

Although  Cooper  has  been  one  of  the  most 
respected  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  respect  for  him.  he  has  earned  has  been 
bipartisan,  both  in  his  Chamber  and  in  his 
home  Third  District  of  Iowa. 

Cooper  Evans  is  one  of  the  few  among  us 
who  have  been  successful  not  at  one  or  two 
careers,  txjt  three.  During  20  years  of  out- 
standing service  in  the  Army.  Cooper  Evans 
became  conversant  with  the  operations  of  the 
Pentagon  and  with  matters  of  national  de- 
fense. As  an  lowan  who  was  t)om  arx)  raised 
on  a  farm,  and  who  operated  his  own  1,400- 
acre  spread  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Army,  COOPER  Evans  is  one  of  this  Cham- 
ber's leading  specialists  on  agricultural  mat- 
ters. The  Agriculture  Committee,  on  which  he 
has  served  admirably  since  first  being  elected 
to  Congress  In  1 980,  has  been  well  served  by 
his  expertise. 

COOPER  Evans,  has  been  a  credK  to  our 
armed  services,  to  ttie  farmers  of  our  Nation 
arxj  to  this  chamber. 

Cooper  still  operates  his  fine  Iowa  farm. 
We  will  miss  him  sorely  when  he  retires  to  it 
at  the  erMj  of  this  year. 


I  have  fiad  ttie  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Cooper  Evans  on  our  Select  Committee  on 
Hunger,  where  he  contributed  thoughtful  anal- 
ysis of  agriculture  matters.  We  are  going  to 
miss  him  greatly. 

Berkley  Bedell,  a  distinguished  colleague 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  is  highly  re- 
spected by  all  of  us  because  of  his  outspoken 
and  dedicated  expertise  on  a  number  of 
issues.  Having  operated  his  own  manufactur- 
ing business  in  Iowa,  Berkley  has  been  an 
outstanding  memt>er  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  on,  which  he  has  become  known 
as  the  premier  watchdog  of  the  SBA,  ever 
since  his  first  election  in  1 974. 

Berkley,  like  Cooper  Evans,  brought  a 
great  deal  of  expertise  and  panache  to  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  always  taking  care  to 
represent  the  interests  of  his  home  district. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Berkley  Bedell  that  he 
achieved  election  to  the  House  in  the  past  six 
consecutive  elections,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
Sixth  District  of  Iowa  has  traditionally  been 
Republican.  It  can  truly  be  said  that  the  lowan 
voters  of  the  Sixth  District  are  discriminating 
when  presented  With  genuine  talent 

I  had  the  honor  of  sen/ing  with  Berkley  on 
the  law  of  the  sea  conference  in  tf>e  mid- 
1970's  and  was  deeply  Impressed  with  his 
krrawledgable  views  on  International  affairs 
and  his  concern  for  American  interests. 
Having  been  a  dedicated  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for  one  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  we  were  disappointed 
that  Berkley  did  not  stay  with  us  on  that 
committee.  We  could  have  often  made  good 
use  of  his  commonsense  approach  to  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  100th  Congress  is  going  to 
sorely  miss  the  talents  of  our  colleagues 
Cooper  Evans  and  Berkley  Bedell.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  all  of  our  colleagues  in 
wishing  them,  and  their  families,  the  best  of 
luck,  happiness,  and  good  health,  in  all  their 
future  erxJeavors. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  my  distir>guished  colleague 
from  Iowa.  Berkley  Bedeu,  for  his  fine 
career  in  Congress.  Berkley  will  be  retiring 
from  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session 
and  his  presence  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
those  of  us  wtK}  have  had  the  opportunity  and 
good  fortune  to  serve  with  him  over  the  past 
12  years. 

When  Berkley  Bedell  first  joined  this  body 
in  1974  lie  wisely  sought  arid  won  assign- 
ments on  both  tfie  Agriculture  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Committees.  These  assignments  allowed 
him  tf>e  opportunity  to  work  daily  on  ttw 
issues  whk:h  impact  most  dramatically  on  his 
constituents.  In  1981  Berkley  was  responsi- 
ble for  fashioning  the  compromise  that  hekj 
together  a  fragile  coalition  In  support  of  a  4- 
year  farm  bill.  In  the  98th  Congress  he  crusad- 
ed to  open  the  Pentagon's  spare  parts  pro- 
curement system  to  small  txjsinesses  by  forc- 
ing the  military  to  stop  using  a  qualifieid  bid- 
ders list  to  restrict  competition.  In  the  99th 
Congress,  as  agriculture  is  facing  the  greatest 
crisis  since  the  great  depression.  Bedell  gave 
up  ttie  cfuurmanship  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  and  took  over  the  agricutture 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  department  op- 
erations. 


Berkley  Bedeu  has  represented  the 
people  of  Iowa  well.  I  wish  him  well  in  his 
future  and  feel  confklent  that  he  will  use  ttie 
benefits  of  his  experience  and  expertise  to 
continue  to  serve  the  public  as  he  enters  the 
private  sector. 

,  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
thank  Neal  Smith  and  Jim  Leach  for  sponsor- 
ing this  special  order  to  mark  the  retirement 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Cooper 
Evans  and  Berkley  Bedell. 

Cooper  Evans  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  back  In  1980,  following  what  had  al- 
ready been  a  distinguished  career  in  public 
service.  He  served  his  country  as  an  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  as  a  member  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
misswn,  and  as  Director  of  Advanced  Manned 
Lunar  Missions  for  NASA.  He  has  served  with 
honor  and  distinction  in  all  those  posts,  and 
has  t>een  a  source  of  pride  to  the  citizens  of 
the  Third  District  of  Iowa.  We  will  miss  his  in- 
tellect and  insight,  and  wish  he  and  wife  Jean 
the  best  of  luck  in  their  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  12  years  the 
people  of  the  Sixth  Distiict  of  Iowa  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  as  their  Representative  in 
Congress  Berkley  Bedell— a  man  who,  in 
his  every  word  and  deed,  exemplified  the 
qualities  of  a  citizen  legislator.  He  was  as 
quiet  and  unassuming  as  he  was  effective  and 
respected.  Berk  Bedell  shunned  the  lime- 
light, preferring  to  work  behind  the  scenes 
with  his  colleagues,  rather  than  in  front  of  the 
cameras.  He  first  came  to  Congress  as  a 
Democrat  from  a  district  that  was  said  to  be 
"unwinnable"  by  any  member  of  his  party. 
Since  that  first  election  in  1974.  the  voters  of 
that  district  have  wisely  returned  him  every 
term.  Berk  Bedell  often  chose  to  exercise 
his  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
an  usual,  but  effective,  manner.  He  was 
known  to  march  into  the  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  off  the  Hill  unannounced,  for 
a  first  hand  look  at  how  they  functioned.  It 
was  often  an  eye-opening  experience  for  t>oth 
the  employees  and  Berk. 

During  his  time  on  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee, Berk  always  carefully  weighed  the  needs 
of  his  constituents  and  that  of  the  Industry.  He 
was  recently  instrumental  In  moving  the  long- 
stalled  reformation  of  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act.  Apart  from 
his  agricultural  Interests,  Berk  has  been  a 
leading  advocate  of  more  conscientious  de- 
fense spending  and  reducing  the  level  of  ten- 
sion between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  by  endorsing  a  nuclear  test  t>an  ti-eaty. 
Regardless  of  the  issue.  Berk  always  cast  his 
vote  based  on  ttie  most  simple,  but  most  im- 
portant, criteria— wtiether  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do  or  not. 

All  of  us  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
married  know  how  important  it  is  to  have  a 
supportive  spouse.  Berk's  wife,  Jean,  has 
t>een  all  that  and  more.  She  has  been  a  con- 
stant companion  throughout  tfieir  43  years  of 
marriage,  and  has  been  a  partner  with  Berk 
in  his  duties  as  Representative,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  Iowa.  They  were,  and  contin- 
ue to  be,  a  great  team. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  Cooper  Evans 
and  Berkley  Bedeu  will  be  missed,  because 
of  the  concern  for  their  Nation  they  exhibited 
daily  in  their  work,  and  also  because  they 


were  just  good  people.  At  this  time  I  woukJ 
like  to  offer  these  two  men  my  congratulatk>ns 
and  my  best  vnshes  for  a  long  and  happy  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  will 
lose  a  number  of  Members  at  the  close  of  ttie 
99th  Congress.  The  two  we  are  here  to  honor 
this  evening  are  among  the  finest  I  have  liad 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  working  with  during 
my  24  years  in  Congress.  These  tiwo  men. 
Cooper  Evans  and  Berkley  Bedeu,  will  not 
be  soon  forgotten  by  those  of  us  wfio  know 
them. 

Cooper  joined  this  body  In  1980,  and  suc- 
cessfully obtained  a  position  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Though  in  the  minority,  his 
leadership  role  in  guiding  legislation  through 
that  committee  was  clear  to  all  who  followed 
his  work  and  that  committee. 

In  this  Congress,  Cooper  has  left  his  mark 
on  such  important  issues  as  the  Agricutture 
Credit  Reserve,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion Act  and  the  Grain  Standards  Act.  His  ef- 
forts to  avoid  foreclosures  against  family  farm- 
ers and  to  ensure  mortgage  guarantees  for 
those  ailing  in  the  agriculture  sector  are  note- 
worthy. He  also  has  helped  lead  the  charge  to 
improve  the  quality  and  the  accuracy  of  Fed- 
eral grain  standards. 

Cooper's  colleague  in  the  Iowa  delegation, 
Berk  Bedeu,  will  always  be  considered  a 
close,  personal  friend.  I  have  worked  with  him 
a  great  deal  in  the  Northeast-Midwest  Con- 
gressk>nal  Coalition  over  the  past  decade. 

Berk,  too,  has  been  a  leader  In  the  agricul- 
tural field.  Among  the  issues  he  has  champi- 
oned this  Congress  are:  greater  Federal  as- 
sistance for  farm  banks;  a  land  diversion  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains;  the  labeling  of  imported 
meats;  programs  to  encourage  the  production 
of  ethanol;  and  efforts  to  ensure  that  no  Fed- 
eral assistance— such  as  subsidized  Irrigation 
loans— is  provided  to  those  who  produce  sur- 
plus crops. 

But  his  efforts  are  not  confined  solely  to  ag- 
riculture. Berk  was  the  prime  sponsor  of  tiwo 
noteworthy  pieces  of  legislation  this  Congress. 
The  first  was  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  lengthened  the  term  for 
Members  of  the  House  from  2  to  4  years.  The 
second  was  House  Joint  Resolution  3,  which 
called  upon  the  President  to  support  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  betiween  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  measure, 
which  I  sto-ongly  supported,  eventually  passed 
ttie  House  by  a  wide  margin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  wise  man  once  sakJ  that  "a 
good  time  to  retire  is  before  it's  too  late  to 
have  a  good  time."  Cooper  and  Berk  have 
chosen  an  kleal  time.  They  will  be  sorely 
missed,  and  fondly  remembered.  My  wife 
Nancy  and  I  wish  all  our  best  to  our  good 
friends  Cooper  Evans  and  Berkley  Bedell 
Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  special  order  to 
honor  two  of  our  outstanding  colleagues  in  the 
Iowa  delegation.  Cooper  Evans  and  Berkley 
Bedeu,  who  ¥mII  be  retiring  at  Oie  end  of  the 
99th  Congress. 

These  two  Members  are  nearing  the  end  of 
distinguished  careers  in  Congress  and  will 
leave  a  void  In  the  Iowa  delegation  wtich  will 
be  difficult  to  fill.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
serve  in  this  House  with  Cooper  Evans  and 
Berkley  Bedell.  Both  are  men  of  principle. 


integrity  and  sincerity  and  have  served  their 
Iowa  constituencies  and  this  Natkxi  with  d»- 
tinction. 

I  came  to  Congress  6  years  ago  in  the 
same  freshman  dass  as  Cooper  Evans,  a 
man  of  many  talents  wtiose  work  in  Congress 
as  the  Representative  of  the  Third  District  of 
Iowa  is  the  third  career  for  him.  He's  an  engi- 
neer—he hokls  a  nuclear  engineering  degree; 
he's  a  former  Army  offk»r— serving  20  years 
in  the  U.S.  Army;  and  he's  a  farmer— after  re- 
tiring from  his  Army  career,  he  returned  to 
Iowa  to  farm.  Before  launching  Ns  congres- 
sional campaign,  he  entered  pHiblic  service  as 
a  memt>er  of  the  Iowa  House.  His  busy  ca- 
reers prior  to  Congress  helped  to  establish 
him  as  an  expert  in  agriculture  and  nuclear 
power  and  he  has  left  his  mark  as  a  leader  on 
these  issues  in  the  House. 

Berkley  Bedeu.  wfio  has  served  ttie  Sixth 
District  of  Iowa  for  12  years,  has  also  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  expert  in  agriculture 
issues  and  has  well  represented  the  interests 
of  his  agriculturally  productive  district  and 
State.  When  we  recall  Berkley  Bedeu's 
career  in  Congress,  we  must  also  include  his 
crusading  drive  and  fighting  spirit  to  reform 
the  spare  parts  procurement  system  at  the 
Pentagon  and  open  that  system  to  the  small 
businessses  in  our  Nation.  He's  never  l)een 
afraid  to  tackle  an  issue  he  believes  in  and 
work  for  changes  to  make  government  better, 
no  matter  what  the  odds.  And  more  often  than 
not,  he's  t)een  successful  and  good  govern- 
ment has  been  the  winner. 

I  salute  Cooper  Evans  and  Berkley 
Bedeu  two  valued  colleagues  and  outstand- 
ing public  sen/ants.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  my 
colleagues  In  saying  that  we  greatty  appreci- 
ate their  contributions  to  our  Nation.  My  best 
wishes  to  them  both  in  their  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
join  many  of  my  colleagues  this  evening  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  admiration  for  my 
colleague,  Berkley  Bedell  from  Iowa,  wtio 
will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Although  I  have  not  known  Mr.  Bedeu 
long— just  one  term— I  have  come  to  apprea- 
ate  his  wisdom  and  consistency  In  dealing 
with  issues  ttiat  are  of  the  essence  in  terms  of 
alleviating  human  need,  protecting  ttie  envi- 
ronment and  enjoying  the  outstanding  natural 
resources  of  our  planet 

We  will  sorely  miss  his  support  for  Puerto 
Rcan  issues  and  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf 
of  his  constituents  and  these  United  States. 
Our  best  wishes  go  with  him  and  we  hope  we 
can  continue  to  count  on  his  support  for  the 
causes  he  has  long  cherished. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  showing  our  apprecia- 
tion and  commending  retiring  Member  Mr. 
Berkley  Bedell  for  tfie  outstanding  job  he 
has  done  as  a  U.S.  Congressman.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
this  because  Berkley  and  I  came  into  the 
Congress  at  the  same  time,  and  I  have  en- 
joyed his  friendship  and  have  had  great  re- 
spect for  his  work  for  our  12  years  here  to- 
gether. 

It  Is  the  nature  of  the  Congress  that  such  in- 
teresting friendships  devetop— wfien  a  city  boy 
from  ChKago  and  an  Iowa  gentleman  find 
common  ground.  And  I  can't  help  but  feel  that 
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in  this  instance — admitting  to  a  possible 
bias— that  the  94th  Congress  freshmen  includ- 
ed some  very  special  people,  people  like 
Berkley  wtx>se  capacity  for  friendship  was 
exceeded  only  by  tt>eir  capacity  for  hard  work, 
courage,  and  commitment. 

This  commitment  has  been  reflected  in 
Berkley's  work  both  here  in  the  Congress 
and  back  home.  With  an  unwavering  t)elief  In 
participatory  democracy,  he  went  well  beyond 
lipservice  to  the  cause  of  denxx^racy  and  corv 
ducted  town  meetings  in  his  6th  District  to 
offer  ttie  people  every  opportunity  to  be  a  part 
of  the  effort  to  bnnq  representation  of  ttieir 
views  to  ttie  Cor>gress.  This  is  a  reflection  of 
Berkley's  humility,  that  despite  his  position,  he 
emphasized  ttiat  he  was  merely  a  member  of 
the  team,  working  with  his  constituents. 

His  courage  has  been  demonstrated  by  his 
unwillingness  to  put  special  interests  above 
the  irKJivklual.  His  votes  have  reflected  his 
consderKe  artd  you  could  trust  that  Berk- 
ley's actions  were  true  and  honest  or>es,  that 
they  were  for  Vne  people  and  served  no 
narrow  interest  or  viewpoint. 

His  hard  work  has  brought  victories,  and 
one  achievement  tfiat  stands  out  is  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Joint  Resolution  3  on  the  ratifi- 
cation of  tt>e  Threshold  Test  Ban  arid  Peace- 
ful Nuclear  Explosions  Treaties  and  the  re- 
sumption of  negotiations  for  a  verifiat>le  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty.  Berkley  has 
helped  educate  ttie  public  to  the  dangers  of 
ttie  continuing  arms  race  arHJ  this  country  and 
ttie  planet  have  ber>efjted  from  his  dedication 
to  ttie  cause  of  arms  control  ar>d  peaceful  co- 
operation among  nations. 

I  admire  Berkley  He  has  won  the  respect 
of  those  of  us  privileged  to  work  with  him  and 
to  call  Nm  frierid.  A  man  of  horrar  and  dignity, 
he  will  be  greatly  missed  here  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve 
with  him  and  I  whsh  him  all  ttw  best  in  the 
future.  He  well  deserves  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  my  privilege  to 
join  today  in  ttiis  tribute  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Berkley  Bedell,  on 
tfie  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

Berkley's  departure  will  be  a  signifk:ant 
k)ss  for  ttie  House  of  Representatives  which 
he  has  so  ably  served  since  January  1 975.  He 
is  a  nr»n  of  many  achievements  and  at)ilities 
most  notably  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  AgrKulture  Department  Operations, 
Research  and  Foreign  Agriculture.  As  a 
member  of  ttw  House  Agriculture  Committee 
afKl  the  House  Small  Business  Comminee, 
Berkley  has  been  unfailingly  attentive  to  ttie 
interests  arvj  corK;ems  of  our  Nation's  farmers 
and  the  needs  of  tt>e  small  txjsiness  commu- 
nities. 

He  has  been  a  true  servant,  using  his  posi- 
tion in  this  institution  to  serve  his  constitutents 
so  faithfully.  Berkley  will  be  sorely  missed  t>y 
his  coHeagues,  arxl  I  wish  him  success  arxJ 
happimss  in  all  his  future  erxjeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  respected 
coieague,  Cooper  Evans,  wtio  is  leaving  ttie 
House  of  Representatives  after  6  faittiful 
years  of  service. 

Cooper  is  extremely  knowtedgeable  espe- 
dally  on  agriculture  matters  and  as  orw  of  ttie 
oulstarNing  members  on  the  House  Agricul- 


ture Committee,  he  has  proven  to  t>e  a  capa- 
ble arKJ  eloquent  spokesman  for  agriculture 
and  a  strong  and  effective  advocate  of  terKJ- 
Ing  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  farmers.  Tfie 
American  farmer  has  never  had  a  better  friend 
ttian  the  one  it  has  in  Cooper  Evans. 

Cooper  has  been  a  loyal  memt>er  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  has  time  arKJ  again 
stood  up  for  what  he  t>elieved  was  right.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress,  Cooper  represents  the 
qualities  which  serve  to  entrance  the  image 
and  reputatk>n  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. His  positions  on  legislative  matters  fiave 
been  remarkably  consistent,  reflecting  his  sin- 
cere integrity  and  honesty. 

Even  though  Cooper  will  be  returning  to  his 
beloved  Iowa  and  to  private  life,  he  leaves 
with  us  the  legacy  of  a  gentleman,  a  friend 
and  a  distinguished  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  a  distinct  fKjnor  and  privilege  to  join  my  col- 
league Mr.  Smith  and  other  members  of  the 
Iowa  delegation  in  paying  tribute  to  two  distin- 
guished members  of  this  body  wfio  are  retiring 
at  the  end  of  this  session,  Berkley  Bedell 
and  Cooper  Evans. 

The  commitment  shown  by  both  men  to 
their  districts  and  their  constituents  is  un- 
matched, and  the  people  of  Iowa  have  been 
exceptksnally  well-served  by  their  dedicated 
leadership  and  solid,  working  knowledge  of 
the  issues. 

Berkley  Bedell  has  been  a  champion  in 
this  House  for  good  government,  and  was  in- 
strumental In  passing  for  nrwre  accountability 
and  efficiency  at  the  Pentagon.  By  opening  up 
the  procurement  process,  he  achieved  impor- 
tant Inroads  for  the  small  tMJSiness  community 
and  helped  establish  a  more  competitive,  fair, 
and  efficient  spare  parts  procurement  system. 

One  of  Berkley's  most  enduring  contribu- 
tions Is  certainly  his  commitment  to  a  more 
peaceful  world  through  arms  control.  His  suc- 
cessful effort  toward  House  passage  of  a  ban 
on  nuclear  explosive  testing  stands  as  a  com- 
pelling reminder  of  his  commitment  to  a  safer 
future  for  all  of  us. 

On  the  homefront,  he  has  been  tireless  In 
his  work  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  in 
tiehalf  of  American  farmers  and  has  proven  to 
be  one  of  ttte  heartland's  most  ardent  advo- 
cates In  Congress. 

Representative  Evans  has  been  equally  vig- 
orous In  his  support  for  tfie  American  farmer. 
Although  like  myself,  he  is  a  relative  newcom- 
er to  this  body,  he  has  quickly  established 
himself  as  one  of  this  Chamber's  foremost  ex- 
perts on  farm  polk:y. 

He  has  been  firm  and  outspoken  In  his  sup- 
port for  more  equitable  farm  policies,  backed 
by  his  own  experience  as  a  farmer  and  engi- 
neer, and  breadth  of  knowledge  on  often 
complex  agricultural  Issues.  He  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  his  courage  and  tenacity  In  pro- 
tecting tfie  interests  of  farmers  and  has 
earned  tfie  respect  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  as  a  result 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  ttieir  tenure  here,  both  of 
ttiese  members  have  embodied  ttie  states- 
manship ttiat  we  all  strive  for  in  ttiis  tKxfy. 
Their  krK>wiedge  and  spirit  of  dedk»tion  will 
be  sorely  missed,  but  I  certainly  want  to  offer 
my  most  sincere  t>est  wishes  and  warmest  re- 
gards as  tfiey  move  on  to  new  pursuits. 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in  tribute  to 
our  colleague,  Berkley  Bedell,  wtio  is  retir- 
ing at  the  end  of  this  Congress.  Berkley, 
through  his  work  on  the  Small  Business  and 
Agriculture  Committees,  has  made  a  lasting 
contribution  to  our  Nation. 

Both  his  district  and  mine  are  predominately 
agricultural  and  he  has  been  a  staunch  de- 
fender of  American  agriculture.  I  always  felt  I 
could  rely  on  Berkley  for  sound  advice  on 
matters  affecting  our  Nation's  farmers. 

Berkley  is  a  dedicated  and  hard  working 
individual  who  has  served  well  the  needs  and 
views  of  the  people  of  Iowa's  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District.  He  will  t>e  a  hard  act  for 
anyone  to  follow. 

We  honor  Berkley  for  his  12  years  of  de- 
votion to  our  Nation  and  his  outstanding  con- 
tributions. My  wife,  Nancy,  and  I  wish  him  the 
t>est  of  success  in  the  future. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  Berkley  Bedell.  As  you  know, 
Berkley  will  be  retiring  this  year  after  serving 
12  distinguished  years  In  this  Chamber.  I  know 
that  Berkley  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Berkley  first  entered  the  House  in  1974 
and  was  reelected  each  succeeding  year  with 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  vote.  He  current- 
ly serves  on  the  Aglrculture  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Committees.  As  agriculture  and  small 
business  form  the  economic  base  of  Iowa's 
Sixth  District,  these  committee  assignments 
have  provided  Berkley  an  excellent  opfjortu- 
nity  to  best  represent  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents. He  Is  especially  well-respected  for 
his  work  on  ttie  Argriculture  Committee,  where 
he  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Department  Operations,  Research,  and 
Foreign  Agriculture.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittees  on  Wheat,  Soytteans  and 
Feed  Grains:  and  Livestock,  Dairy  and  Poul- 
tary.  Throughout  his  tenure  on  the  committee, 
Berkley  has  worked  to  support  the  family 
farmer  and  to  stimulate  the  furttier  growth  and 
development  of  American  agriculture. 

Berkley  is  also  a  family  mari.  He  and  his 
wife,  Elinor,  have  three  children  and  six  grand- 
children. I  know  that  Berkley  Is  looking  for- 
ward to  spending  more  time  with  his  family 
after  his  retirement.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
sure  that  his  commitment  to  public  service  will 
continue  unabated. 

Berkley  Bedell  leaves  a  record  of  many 
lasting  and  Important  achievements  in  tfie 
House  of  Representatives.  Berkley  will  be  re- 
membered as  an  outstanding  Congressman 
and  I  know  that  he  will  te  missed  by  all  of  his 
colleagues.  I  salute  Berkley  Bedell  for  his 
many  years  of  dedicated  public  serive  and  I 
wish  him  continued  success  and  good  fortune 
In  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  mixed 
emotions  that  I  come  before  you  tonigliL  On 
one  hand,  I  am  filled  with  sadness  at  tfie 
thought  of  saying  farewell  to  my  esteemed 
colleague  from  Iowa,  a  man  wtiose  kindness 
and  friendship  has  earned  him  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  over  a  decade.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
am  honored  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge his  achievements. 

Berkley  Bedell  has  made  a  visible  imprint 
on  the  Natkm's  political  scene,  sirwe  his  en- 
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trance  to  Congress  in  1974.  This  mark  was 
not  only  recognized  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, but  by  a  distnct  of  over  400,000  Ameri- 
can citizens,  wtio  elected  him  to  6  consecu- 
tive terms.  In  1981,  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
passage  of  the  4-year  farm  bill  by  authorizing 
a  compromise  that  kept  tfie  bill  within  the 
budget.  Berkley  has  served  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  several  others  for  a 
number  of  years,  most  recently  giving  up  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Oversight  Subcommittee  in  order  to  head  the 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Department  Op- 
erations. 

Throughout  his  12  years  in  Congress,  Berk- 
ley Bedeu  has  demonstrated  the  type  of 
genuine  sincerity  that  few  persons  actually 
posess.  It  is  this  sincerity  In  addition  to  his 
friendship  that  we  all  shall  dearly  miss.  I  know 
you  all  join  me  in  wishing  Berkley  a  long  and 
happy  retirement.  He  richly  deserves  it. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  mixed  emotions  about  this  chance  to  ex- 
press appreciation  to  our  friend  and  colleague 
Berkley  Bedell.  I  always  enjoy  the  opportu- 
nity to  say  nice  things  about  someone,  but  I 
am  sad  that  we  are  losing  a  colleague  of 
Berkley's  dedication  and  stature. 

All  too  often,  people  spend  some  time  In 
this  city  and  it  changes  them  for  the  worse. 
Not  Berkley  Bedell.  You  do  not  have  to 
know  him  for  long  to  realize  that  he  came 
here  with  a  firmness  of  character  that  Is  un- 
shakable. Througfiout  his  service  in  this  body, 
he  has  retained  a  determination  to  demand 
that  our  Government  exhibit  the  qualities  of 
honesty  and  integrity  and  decency  that  people 
in  northwestern  Iowa  and  the  rest  of  our  Na- 
tion's heartland  take  for  granted.  As  a  result, 
he  had  changed  this  town  for  the  tietter. 

I  admire  Berkley  because  he  is  a  success- 
ful businessman  who  has  never  forgotten  that 
Government  exists  to  help  all  people,  not  just 
the  wealthiest.  He  is  a  very  religious  person 
who  has  never  forgotten  that  our  Nation  has 
succeeded  because  we  respect  all  religious 
beliefs.  Arnl  he  is  a  representative  who  served 
his  district  tfioroughly  and  wholeheartedly  but 
has  never  forgotten  that  we  are  also  here  to 
work  for  tfie  national  well-tieing. 

During  my  service  in  Congress,  I  have 
become  convinced  that  our  most  important 
priority  must  be  to  control  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Thus,  while  I  highly  respect  Berkley's 
determined  work  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's 
farmers,  and  his  equally  persistent  efforts  to 
reform  tfie  Defense  Department's  spare  parts 
buying  process,  it  is  his  work  on  the  arms 
race  for  which  I  have  the  deepest  respect.  His 
leadership  in  sponsoring  the  securing  House 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  3,  tfie 
comprefiensive  test  ban  resolutkin,  is  just  the 
most  visible  of  his  many  efforts  on  this  Issue. 

Ttie  State  of  Iowa  has  done  more  than  its 
sfiare  in  the  cause  of  arms  control.  Many  of 
its  past  and  present  Members  of  Congress 
have  contributed  much  on  tfiis  issue.  The 
State  is  also  home  to  tfie  Stanley  Foundatkxi, 
wfiich  has  done  so  much  to  work  for  a  better 
world.  In  this  company,  Berkley  Bedell  has 
a  place  of  honor.  I  am  sure  ttiat  he  will  contin- 
ue to  contribute  much  to  our  Nation  in  the 
future.  I  wish  him  the  best  in  his  future  en- 
deavors. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Berkley 
Bedell,  our  respected  colleague  wfio  is  retir- 
ing after  six  distinguished  terms  in  Congress. 

In  a  desperate  period  for  ttie  American 
farmer,  Mr.  Bedell  has  been  one  of  this 
group's  biggest  allies.  He  has  worked  tireless- 
ly to  make  compromises  and  build  coalitkins 
in  efforts  to  gather  support  for  measures  that 
have  aided  rural  America.  These  efforts  were 
Instrumental  in  gaining  passage  of  the  farm 
bill  In  1981.  In  1984  and  1985,  he  was  in  the 
forefront  of  ttie  action  on  the  1981  bill's  suc- 
cessor. 

Mr.  Bedell  also  has  been  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  arms  control.  He  has  sponsored  and 
won  passage  of  legislation  that  calls  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  resume  negotiations  with  tfie 
Soviet  Union  in  order  to  achieve  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  This  sfiould  be  a 
major  goal  for  all  of  us  in  Congress. 

During  his  12  years  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Bedell  has  t>een  an  effective  legislator  and  a 
good  friend.  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  his 
future  endeavors. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Berkley  Bedell,  wIk)  Is  leaving 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  12  years 
of  dedicated  service.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  constituents  of  tfie  Sixth  Congressional 
Distiict  of  Iowa,  which  he  ably  represented, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  are  most  worthy  of  recognition. 

Before  coming  to  Congress,  Berkley 
Bedell  served  our  country  with  distinction  as 
a  first  lieutenant  In  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Force 
during  Worid  War  II  from  1942  to  1945. 

Elected  to  the  94th  Congress  in  1974, 
Berkley  Bedell  has  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  diligence,  and  has  distin- 
guished himself  as  chairman  of  the  Sutx^om- 
mittee  on  Department  Operations,  Research, 
and  Foreign  Agriculture  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee;  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee ori  Wheat,  Soybeans,  and  Feed  Grains, 
and  the  Sutx^ommlttee  on  Livestock,  Dairy, 
and  Poultry;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  General  Oversight  and  the  Economy 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee. 

Berkley  is  a  tine  legislator,  a  dedicated 
and  devoted  American,  and  a  Congressman 
of  great  ability  and  skill.  He  will  be  missed  by 
all  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  to  Berkley  Bedell 
my  best  wishes  for  success  in  all  of  his  future 
endeavors. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  tfie  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  achievements  of  two  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Iowa  on  the  eve  of  their  re- 
tirement from  public  servk:e. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  both 
the  Honorable  Berkley  Bedell  and  the  Hon- 
orable Cooper  Evans  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  Both  gentiemen  have  a 
strong  commitment  to  agriculture  In  this  coun- 
try and  fiave  served  the  committee  with 
wisdom  and  integrity.  Junior  committee  mem- 
bers like  myself  fiave  greatly  benefited  from 
their  expertise  in  tfie  area  of  agriculture. 

Berkley's  leadership  in  tfie  committee  irv 
dudes  his  cfiairmanship  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture   Department  Operations,   Re- 


search and  Foreign  Agriculture.  He  also 
serves  as  a  memtier  of  the  Subcommittees  on 
Wheat,  Soybeans  and  Feed  Grains;  and  Live- 
stock, Dairy  arxj  Poultry. 

Berkley  has  also  served  his  community 
with  his  involvement  in  tfie  Spirit  Lake  Kiwanis 
Club,  tfie  Iowa  United  Methodist  Church,  tfie 
American  LegkHi,  and  tfie  Spirit  Lake  Board  of 
Education. 

Cooper  has  had  a  diversified  tenure  while 
serving  on  tfie  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
His  committee  memberships  have  induded 
tfie  Sutxx>mmittees  on  Wheat,  Soytieans  and 
Feed  Grains;  Conservation,  Credit  and  Rural 
Development;  and  Department  Operations, 
Research  and  Foreign  Agriculture.  Additional- 
ly, Cooper  fias  served  as  a  member  of  txjth 
the  Select  Committees  on  Aging  and  Hunger. 

In  addition  to  his  public  service  in  Washing- 
ton, Cooper  served  in  the  Iowa  General  As- 
sembly for  6  years.  His  involvement  with  tfie 
community  Includes  serving  as  commisskMier 
and  treasurer  of  tfie  Grundy  County  Memorial 
Hospital,  assistant  commissioner  of  tfie 
Gmndy  County  Soil  Conservation  District,  arxJ 
president  of  the  Community  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Those  are  the  facts— the  record  of  serv- 
ice—for Berkley  and  Cooper.  But  tfie  heart 
and  soul  of  their  service  goes  far  beyond  tfiat 
They  are  men  with  a  deep  abiding  love  of 
their  state  and  this  Nation.  They  know  their 
people  and  their  needs.  They  know  the  Con- 
gress and  its  mechanism. 

As  a  result,  their  contribution  to  this  Cfiam- 
tier  is  far  greater  than  the  tributes  we  can 
speak  of  today.  They  have  a  gift  for  putilic 
service,  a  compassk>n  for  tfieir  fellow  citizens, 
and  deep  commitment  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

We  do  not  replace  men  like  Berkley 
Bedell  and  Cooper  Evans.  We  use  tfiem  as 
the  benchmarks  of  what  constitutes  the  higti- 
est  traditions  of  service  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Our  loss  is  great,  but  our  loss  is  eased 
somewhat  by  the  knowledge  that  tfiey  will 
always  remain  leaders  in  this  Nation.  They  will 
remain  resources  that  we  can  call  on  wfien 
we  need  advk^e.  They  will  remain  active  in 
their  communities.  Perhaps  most  Important, 
they  will  always  be  our  friends. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
adding  my  own  thanks  and  best  wisfies  to  our 
respected  colleague,  Cooper  Evans,  who  is 
retiring  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  6  years  of  devoted  service.  Cooper  has 
served  tfie  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Iowa  since  1980  and  will  be  missed  by  all  of 
us. 

Cooper  served  in  the  Army  for  20  years, 
working  at  the  Pentagon  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  tfien  with  NASA. 
After  rehirning  to  Iowa  to  farm  he  was  elected 
to  the  Iowa  State  House  of  Representatives  in 
1975  and  served  tfiere  for  4  years.  Tfien  in 
1980,  Cooper  was  elected  to  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Bringing  his  experience  as  a  farmer  in  Iowa 
to  ttie  Agriculture  Committee,  of  wfik^h  tie  fias 
been  a  memt)er  since  ttie  beginning  of  his 
congressional  career.  Cooper  is  listened  to 
and  respected  by  the  committee  as  he  is  both 
precise  and  detailed  in  his  expertise  on  agri- 
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cuKure  issues.  In  mid-1 984,  he  offered  fiis 
own  farm  debt  restructuring  proposal  to  re- 
spond to  ttie  serious  credit  crisis. 

Cooper  is  also  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger,  however,  his  interest 
and  activer>ess  are  not  limted  to  tfiose  two 
areas.  He  is  outspoi^en  in  favor  of  educational 
aid  programs  and  talces  a  firm  starKJ  on  de- 
fense and  nuclear  issues  as  well.  Cooper  is 
ttw  only  Member  of  Congress  with  extensive 
practicaJ  experience  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  nuclear  power  plants. 

After  your  endless  contributions  to  ttie 
House,  you  will  most  certainly  be  missed. 
However,  I  wish  you  good  fortune  and  much 
happiness. 

Iowa— Third  District  Cooper  E^VANs  op 
Oruhdt  CcrrxR— Electks  1980 

Bom:  May  26,  1924,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 

EducaUon:  Iowa  SUte  U..  B.S.  1949.  M.S. 
1955;  Oftk  Ridge  School  of  Reactor  Technol- 
ogy, nuclear  engineering  degree,  1956. 

Military  Career:  Army  1943-46.  1949-65. 

Occupation:  Army  officer,  farmer:  engi- 
neer. 

Family:  Wife,  Jean  Marie  Ruppelt:  two 
children. 

Religion:  Methodist. 

Political  Career  Iowa  House.  1975-79. 

Capitol  Office:  137  Cannon  Bldg.  30515: 
22S-3301. 

In  Washington:  Precision,  not  charm.  Is 
the  l>asls  of  Elans'  career.  No  one  will 
accuse  this  tight-lipped  former  Army  officer 
of  being  a  charismatic  politician  or  a  melli- 
fluous speaker.  But  on  complicated  issues 
ranging  from  commodities  regulation  to  the 
farm  credit  problem,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee listens  to  him  liecause  he  is  precise 
and  detailed— qualities  one  would  expect  of 
someone  who  is  not  only  a  military  man  but 
also  a  farmer  and  an  engineer. 

As  more  and  more  farmers  went  bankrupt 
in  Iowa  in  1983  and  1984,  Evans  made  it 
plain  he  thought  the  Reagan  administration 
was  lackadaisical  in  responding  to  a  serious 
credit  crisis.  Evans  offered  his  own  debt  re- 
structuring proposal  in  mid- 1984.  and  in 
September  he  was  among  th^  lowans  sulvis- 
ing  Reagan  to  postpone  a  planned  campaign 
visit  to  their  state  until  he  announced  a  re- 
structuring plan  of  his  own.  The  administra- 
tion cooled  tensions  by  producing  a  plan 
Ixfore  the  Iowa  trip,  but  the  debt  issue  re- 
heated after  the  election. 

In  the  previous  Congress,  Evans  had  made 
a  name  for  himself  In  debate  on  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission. He  argued  for  Reagan's  proposal  to 
allow  the  CFVC  to  raise  Its  $23  million 
annual  budget  by  charging  fees  on  individ- 
ual commodities  transactions.  Industry  ob- 
jections forced  the  administration  to  settle 
for  a  more  modest  fee<harging  authority, 
but  Evans  impressed  colleagues  with  his  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  complex  commod- 
tUesfleld. 

As  the  99th  Congress  Itegan  in  1985.  Evans 
attracted  attention  by  lashing  out  at  a 
group  that  normally  sees  eye-to-eye  with 
the  OOP— the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
ermtlon.  At  the  federation's  convention  in 
Hawaii,  the  group's  president  said.  "If  you 
look  overall  at  agriculture,  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  crisis."  Evans  shot  back. 
"Majrbe  they  should  hold  their  conventions 
in  Omaha  or  Des  Moines.  They  are  quite 
out  of  touch  with  the  situation."  He  said 
the  remark  from  Hawaa  reinforced  the  fed- 
eration's image  as  representing  wealthy, 
large-scale  farmers,  and  he  said  It  would 
make  it  more  difficult  to  convince  Washing- 


ton of  the  serious  problems  many  farmers 
face. 

Evans'  willingness  to  criticize  the  Reagan 
administration  symtwllzes  the  remarkable 
Ideological  transformation  he  accomplished 
during  his  first  term.  Almost  overnight. 
E>vans  changed  from  a  consistent  Reagan 
loyalist  into  a  Midwestern  "Gypsy  Moth." 
His  shift  was  prompted  by  redistricting  in 
August  1981.  which  gave  heavily  E>emocrac- 
tlc  Johnson  County  (Iowa  City),  where  the 
University  of  Iowa  is  located. 

In  1981,  Evans  voted  with  the  conservative 
coalition  of  Republicans  and  Southern 
E>emocrats  nearly  80  percent  of  the  time.  In 
1982,  his  coalition  support  score  plunmieted 
to  55  percent,  and  it  has  stayed  in  that 
range  ever  since. 

At  times,  it  seems  hard  to  l>elleve  that  the 
Evans  who  voted  for  Reagan's  budget  and 
spending  reductions  In  1981  is  the  same 
Evans  who  now  chafes  at  most  of  the  ad- 
ministration's domestic  priorities  and  for- 
eign policy  stands.  In  the  1984  House  votes 
on  which  Reagan  took  a  position.  E>ans 
voted  against  the  president's  wishes  49  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

He  has  t>een  a  staunch  critic  of  Reagan's 
attempts  to  trim  back  guaranteed  student 
loans  and  other  educational  aid  programs. 
He  also  has  adopted  a  skeptical  outlook  on 
the  defense  buildup.  In  the  98th  Congress, 
he  voted  at  key  Junctures  against  the  MX 
missile,  against  nerve  gas  production, 
against  aid  to  anti-communist  Nicaraguan 
rel>els.  for  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  for 
a  moratorium  on  testing  of  anti-satellite 
missiles  in  space.  He  opposed  the  MX  again 
in  early  1985. 

Evans  freely  admits  to  having  shifted  to  a 
less  conservative  stance  on  a  variety  of 
issues  since  redistricting.  "You  pay  atten- 
tion to  your  constituents."  he  has  said.  "I 
have  different  constituents." 

In  addition  to  his  expertise  In  agriculture. 
Evans  has  a  unique  perspective  on  another 
teciinlcal  subject— nuclear  power.  He  is  the 
only  meml>er  of  Congress  with  extensive 
practical  experience  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  nuclear  power  plants.  Evans 
was  trained  in  reactor  technology  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn..  and  worked  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

That  ex[)erience  has  led  him  to  argue  for 
nuclear  power.  In  his  first  term,  he  support- 
ed the  controversial  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor,  saying  it  had  been  maligned  by 
people  who  did  not  understand  breeder 
technology.  But  soaring  construction  costs 
finally  soured  even  Clinch  River's  staunch- 
est  defenders,  and  in  1983  ICvans  voted  with 
a  near- unanimous  House  to  kill  the  project. 

At  Home:  Politics  is  a  third  career  for 
Evans.  He  served  20  years  in  the  Army, 
working  at  the  Pentagon,  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  with  NASA.  After 
retiriiig  from  the  military  in  1965.  he  re- 
turned to  Iowa  to  farm,  then  In  1974  won  a 
seat  in  the  Iowa  House,  where  he  served 
until  launching  his  1980  congressional  cam- 
paign. In  the  GOP  primary  that  year.  Evans 
finished  comfortably  ahead  of  three  other 
Republicans  vying  for  the  nomination. 

But  in  his  general  election  campaign 
against  Democrat  Lynn  Cutler.  Evans  often 
came  across  as  stiff  and  aloof.  His  narrow 
victory  was  due  mainly  to  the  carrying 
power  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  OOP  Senate 
candidate  Charles  E.  Orassley. 

So  when  Cutler  aimounced  she  would  try 
again  in  1982.  prospects  for  Democratic  vic- 
tory seemed  bright.  Unemployment  and  low 
farm  prices  were  worrying  many  of  Elans' 
constituents,  and  the  addition  of  Johnson 


County  to  the  3rd  significantly  increased 
Democratic  strength. 

Evans  shored  up  his  position  by  turning  to 
the  left.  Cutler  called  him  a  devious  oppor- 
ttmlst  willing  to  jettison  principles  to  cling 
to  his  job.  but  Evans  convinced  voters  that 
his  shift  reflected  the  views  of  his  new  dis- 
trict. 

Evans  also  strengthened  his  political  net- 
work, bringing  in  staffers  who  ran  Grass- 
ley's  successful  1980  Senate  campaign, 
which  was  a  model  of  grass-roots  organizing. 
He  accepted  contributions  from  political 
action  committees,  a  reversal  of  his  policy  in 
1980,  when  he  used  his  personal  fortune  to 
finance  his  campaign. 

^ans'  firsthand  experience  with  farming 
gave  him  an  Important  advantage  over 
Cutler,  a  Chicago  native  who  moved  to  Wa- 
terloo as  an  adult.  Cutler  was  conversant  on 
agricultural  issues,  but  Evans  grew  up  on 
farm  and  still  operates  1.400  acres  of  Iowa 
farm  land. 

As  in  1980.  E>ans  sometimes  sounded 
more  like  the  former  army  officer  he  is  than 
a  congressional  candidate,  but  his  serious 
maimer  wore  l)etter  over  time  than  did  Cut- 
ler's personality.  Supporters  saw  her  as 
eager  and  exuberant,  but  others  described 
her  as  pushy  and  sharp-tongued,  'the  Bella 
Abzug  of  the  Plains."  The  GOP  insisted 
that  Cutler's  position  as  vice  chair  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  would  lead 
her  to  speak  in  Congress  for  the  party's  lib- 
eral establishment  Instead  of  for  Iowa. 

Evans  won  by  more  than  20.000  votes.  He 
took  41  percent  in  Johnson  County— a  good 
showing  there  for  a  Republican— and  won 
every  other  county  in  the  district,  including 
Cutler's  home  base  of  Black  Hawk  County 
(Waterloo),  which  he  had  lost  in  1980. 
E^rans  cleaned  up  in  the  farming  counties, 
scoring  t>etter  than  60  percent  in  most  of 
them. 

That  showing  guaranteed  him  an  easier 
time  In  1984.  His  opponent,  lawyer  and 
former  state  Rep.  Joe  Johnston,  was  unable 
to  find  much  financial  support  for  his 
effort,  and  lacked  the  kind  of  grass-roots 
network  that  Cutler  had  been  able  to  draw 
on.  Evans  ended  up  carrying  even  Johnson 
County— although  by  only  660  votes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
Is  with  a  certain  degree  of  sadness  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in  hon- 
oring Berkley  Bedell,  a  good  friend  and  a 
tireless  campaigner  In  the  effort  to  develop  a 
(X)mprehensive  and  sane  approach  to  arms 
control.  I  will  greatly  miss  Berkley.  The 
House  of  Representatives  will  greatly  miss 
him.  The  people  of  Iowa's  Sixth  (Congressional 
District  have  had  a  great  representative  here 
in  Washington  f(x  the  past  12  years. 

Berkley  Bedell  comes  from  tt>e  great  Mid- 
western populist  tradition  which  has  so  en- 
riched our  political  life.  He  and  I  (»me  to  Con- 
gress together  In  1975,  a  year  of  great 
change  f(x  the  Congress  and  the  country. 

We  have  worthed  closely  tcsgetfter  to  restore 
some  sanity  to  American  arms  control  policy. 
Berkley  has  served  as  a  memt)er  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  and  treasurer  of  Parliamentar- 
ians Gk>bal  Action,  an  international  organiza- 
tion of  legisiators  devoted  to  promoting  arm 
control  and  development  reforms.  Berkley 
has  been  instrumental  in  promoting  ttw  Five 
Continent  Peace  Initiative — an  attempt  by  tfie 
leaders  of  Argentina,  Mexico,  Sweden.  India, 
Tanzania,  and  Greece  to  facilitate  an  arms 
control  agreement  among  nudear  powers. 


This  year,  Berkley's  efforts  culminated  In 
the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  3  by 
the  House.  This  important  resolution  urged  ttie 
President  to  negotiate  a  verifiable  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  and  placed  the  House 
clearly  on  record  as  supporting  a  break- 
through In  ttie  arms  control  impasse. 

All  of  us  who  have  sen/ed  with  Berkley 
(}ver  ttie  years  have  benefited  from  his  com- 
monsense  approach  to  the  issues,  from  his 
hard  work  and  his  dedication.  I  wish  him  well 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  this 
opporutnity  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague, 
C>c>OPER  Evans,  who  will  t>e  retiring  at  the  end 
of  this  Congress.  Cooper  is  a  fine  gentleman 
wtio  tias  made  a  lasting  impression  on  this 
Nation  through  his  hard  work  and  dedication 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger. 

Cooper's  interest  in  space  as  director  of 
advanced  manned  lunar  missions  for  NASA 
during  1 963-65  is  shared  by  myself  and  many 
of  my  colleagues.  His  knowledge  In  this  area 
has  been  a  great  asset  to  this  bo<Jy  and  this 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  ttie  future. 

We  honor  (Cooper  for  his  6  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa  and  to  the  Nation.  My  wife, 
Nanc:y,  and  I  wish  him  the  very  t>est  in  all  his 
future  endeavors. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  <?ur  col- 
leagues from  Iowa,  Berkley  Bedell  and 
Cooper  Evans,  for  their  outstanding  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  100th  Congress  will  sorely  miss  the 
able  leadership  of  these  two  gentlemen  when 
it  convenes  next  year,  just  as  the  farmers  and 
small  businessmen  that  they  have  served  will 
miss  their  dedicated  representation. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1975,  Berk 
Bedell  has  been  one  of  our  strongest  voices 
for  good  and  effective  government.  Whether 
the  issue  t>e  commodity  price  supports,  small 
t>usiness  loans,  or  Defense  Department  spare 
parts  procurement.  Berk  has  consistently 
proved  willing  to  challenge  the  conventional 
wisdom  in  the  interest  of  his  constituents,  and 
of  sanity  and  fariness  in  Federal  programs. 
His  unfailing  respect  for  the  views  of  others 
lias  won  him  many  friends  here  in  Congress 
and  allowed  him  to  maintain  close  ties  with 
the  people  of  Iowa's  Sixth  District. 

Cooper,  too,  has  remained  close  to  the 
lowans  he  represents  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress in  1961.  He  has  worked  diligently  to 
assist  the  small  farmers  In  his  district  with  the 
credit  problems  that  they  are  experiencing, 
and  has  consistently  refused  to  bow  to  pres- 
sure from  others  wtien  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  are  at  stake.  The  House  will  miss 
his  precise  and  thoughtful  analysis  of  issues 
ranging  from  responsit)le  defense  spending  to 
higher  education,  as  well  as  his  expertise  on 
(questions  regarding  nuclear  power. 

I  ioin  my  colleagues  in  wishing  both  Berk 
and  Cooper  much  success  and  happiness  in 
their  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  In  paying  tribute  to 
two  Memliers  of  the  Iowa  Congressional  Dele- 
gation—Mr. Berkley  Bedell  and  Mr.  Ccxjper 
Evans — wtio  are  retiring  at  the  acjjoumment  of 
the  99th  Congress. 


Throughout  his  career  in  the  House,  Berk- 
ley Bedeu  has  been  a  staunch  adv(x:ate  for 
agriculture  and  always  one  to  be  fighting  in 
the  comer  of  America's  small  businesses.  His 
roots  are  embedded  in  ttiat  American  tradi- 
tion— a  successful,  self-made  businessman — 
wtiose  ingenuity,  hard  wori<  and  just  folks  style 
have  t>een  hallmarks  of  his  service  here  in  ttie 
House  of  Representatives. 

CkX)PER  Evans  has  provided  the  House  the 
tjenefit  of  his  considerable  technical  training 
and  experience  in  addressing  agriculture  inter- 
ests in  ttie  Midwest  and  across  the  Nation 
and  the  worid. 

Though  retiring  from  ttieir  duties  in  ttie 
House,  I  know  Berkley  Bedell  and  Cooper 
Evans  will  continue,  pertiaps  from  different 
venues,  to  be  active  memtiers  of  S(}ciety  and 
to  enlarge  upon  the  distinguished  record  they 
have  both  achieved  in  public  service. 

I  join  their  many  Iowa  friends,  this  House, 
and  the  Natk>n  in  congratulating  them  fcx  ttieir 
distinguished  service  and  in  wishing  ttiem  both 
all  the  t)est  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
along  with  my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
very  distinguished  Memtjer  of  the  House  who 
will  be  leaving  us  at  the  end  of  ttie  99th  Ck>n- 
gress— Berkley  Bedell  from  the  "Buckeye" 
State  of  Iowa. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  him  and  we  will  certainly  miss  his 
presence  here  in  the  Congress.  I  have  t)een 
especially  fortunate  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
wortt  very  closely  with  Berkley  Bedell  on  a 
number  of  issues  during  his  12  years  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sixth  District.  He  has  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  American  Agriculture 
Movement  and  has  worked  diligently  on 
behalf  of  America's  family  farmers.  A  look  at 
his  legislative  record  will  show  that  a  large 
number  of  the  bills  he  introduced  in  the  99th 
Ck>ngress  was  on  behalf  of  farmers.  We  also 
share  efforts  on  another  very  impcxtant  issue, 
and  that  is  t>anning  the  testing  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives. He  was  one  of  ttie  persons  upon 
whom  I  counted  when  we  were  seeking  sup- 
port for  legislation  to  establish  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.'s,  birthday  as  a  national  holi- 
day. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  again  let 
him  know  how  much  I  appreciated  that  sup- 
port. 

I  wish  this  gentleman  the  very  t)est  in  his 
future  endeavors  and  we  will  certainly  miss  his 
presence  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past 
10  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  two  truly  outstanding  representatives 
from  Iowa,  both  memt>ers  of  ttie  House  Agri- 
culture (Committee,  one  a  Democrat  and  the 
other  a  Republican.  Both,  however,  were  total- 
ly nonpartisan  in  their  approach  to  issues  and 
their  commitment  to  what  they  believed  was 
best  fcx  American  agriculture. 

Berkley  Bedell  Is,  in  my  opinion,  an  out- 
standing (Christian  gentleman.  If  he  has  a  fault, 
it  is  that  he  t)ecomes  too  concemed  about  ttie 
plight  of  ttie  farmers  and  farm  families  in  his 
district  I  have  never  seen  anyone  wtio  tried 
tiarder  or  was  more  determined  to  do  some- 
thing useful  and  effective  for  those  he  repre- 
sents and  for  whose  welfare  he  feels  respon- 
sible. "Berk,"  as  he  is  fondly  known  to  those 
of  us  wtio  are  ctose  to  him,  has  been  a  model 
of  honesty,  sincerity,  and  concern.  He  will  be 


deeply  missed,  and  his  district  and  the  Nation 
will  be  better  for  his  servk»  and  poorer  for  his 
departure. 

(Cooper  Evans  is  a  model  of  quiet  effec- 
tiveness. His  wise,  carefully  crafted  amend- 
ments have  t)ecome  a  significant  part  of  all 
agriculture  legislation  that  has  passed  through 
ttie  House  Agriculture  Committee  during  his 
tenure  as  a  memt>er.  Ttiere  is  not  a  member 
of  ttie  committee  on  eittier  side  of  ttie  poUtnal 
aisle  wtK)  is  more  highly  regarded  as  a  skilled 
legislator  and  ttioughtful  advocate. 

Always  mikj-mannered  and  courteous,  he 
succeeds  tiy  ttie  logic  and  simplicity  of  his  ap- 
proach. • 

The  State  of  Iowa  will  be  hard-pressed 
indeed  to  elect  successors  to  these  two  gen- 
tlemen wtio  can  match  Berkley  Bedell  and 
Cooper  Evans  in  t>eing  respected  by  ttieir 
colleagues  and  in  ttieir  effectiveness  as  legis- 
lators. 

I  personally  wish  both  of  ttiem  Godspeed 
and  fair  winds  In  wtiatever  may  lie  atiead  of 
them.  It  has  been  highly  rewarding  for  me  to 
know  and  work  with  ttiem  txith. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  thank 
all  the  Memliers  who  have  come  forth 
here  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night  to 
express  their  appreciation  for  these 
two  colleagues  of  ours  who  have  decid- 
ed to  retire.  I  think  the  number  of 
Members  who  have  come  forward  and 
the  accolades  that  we  have  heard  in 
and  of  themselves  show  the  great 
measure  of  appreciation  that  we  have 
for  both  of  these  gentlemen. 

I  do  not  know  in  my  28  years  in  the 
Congress  when  I  have  heard  more 
good  things  said  when  I  did  not  feel 
one  of  them  was  an  exaggeration 
at>out  anylxKly. 

So  I  thank  all  of  you. 


1986  CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE  VIGIL  FOR  A 
SOVIET  REFUSENIK  FAMILY. 
THE  MICHAEL  A.  FAINBERGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  tonight  the 
plight  of  a  family  who  has  been  re- 
fused emigration  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  their  relatives  in  IsraeL 
The  Fainbergs  are  a  family  of  four 
whose  lives  are  wasting  away  simply 
because  they  want  to  be  reunited  with 
their  relatives  and  live  in  freedom. 

Because  of  their  status  as  Soviet  Re- 
fuseniks,  Michael  and  Paena  Painberg 
have  been  prohibited  from  pursuing 
what  had  been  promising  careers.  Mi- 
chael is  a  computer  scientist  who 
holds  a  doctorate  degree.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  most  re- 
spected mathematicians  before  he  ap- 
plied to  emigrate.  Faena  is  a  graduate 
of  Moscow  University,  a  school  which 
for  the  most  part,  accepts  no  Jews.  Al- 
though she  was  originally  interested 
in  acting,  a  field  which  is  closed  to 
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Jews,  Faena  majored  in  English  and 
became  a  high  school  English  teacher. 

When  they  applied  to  emigrate,  the 
Fainbergs  lost  their  Jobs.  This  placed 
them  in  an  extremely  difficult  situa- 
tion since  unemployment  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  crime,  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment. 

Michael.  Jr.,  was  such  an  exception- 
al student  that  he  was  accepted  into  a 
coUege,  despite  his  Ref  usenik  status. 

Andrew,  the  yoimger  son,  is  ranked 
first  in  his  class  at  Moscow's  top  rated 
high  school.  Despite  this  fact,  the 
family  worries  about  his  future  be- 
cause it  has  become  almost  impossible 
for  Refusenik  children  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  universities. 

Because  Andrew  and  Michael  refuse 
to  Join  the  Communist  youth  groups 
in  their  schools,  the  boys  are  frequent- 
ly harassed.  They  have  been  physical- 
ly assaulted  by  other  students  who 
were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  facul- 
ty. 

The  Fainbergs'  case  is  becoming  in- 
creasing urgent.  Next  year  Andrew 
will  graduate  from  high  school.  If  he 
is  not  accepted  into  the  Railroad  Insti- 
tute, he  will  be  conscripted  into  the 
Soviet  Army.  In  2  years  Michael,  Jr. 
will  graduate  from  college  and  likewise 
be  forced  to  Join  the  army.  Once  an  in- 
dividual enters  the  army,  his  wait  for 
an  exit  visa  will  be  extended  to  10  to 
15  years  on  the  basis  that  he  has  had 
access  to  state  secrets. 

In  addition.  Faena  suffers  from 
acute  asthma  and  has  come  perilously 
close  to  death  on  two  occasions.  Her 
Refusenik  status  has  left  her  unable 
to  receive  adequate  medical  attention. 

Last  September,  Michael  was  held 
and  interrogated  by  the  KGB.  He  now 
lives  in  constant  fear  of  fabricated 
crimes  being  levied  against  him. 

Sometimes  the  story  of  a  single 
person  or  family  can  tell  more  about  a 
system  of  government  than  all  the  sta- 
tistics in  the  world.  The  Fainberg 
family  is  only  one  of  thousands  of 
families  who  have  been  the  victims  of 
anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  start  of  1980,  the  number 
of  Soviet  Jews  permitted  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  has  fallen  drastically.  In 
1979,  over  51.000  emigration  visas  were 
issued,  but  since  then  the  exit  visas 
given  have  dropped  to  less  than  100  a 
month— virtually  a  complete  stop- 
page—while between  400.000  and  half 
a  million  Jews  are  still  waiting. 

In  order  to  stem  the  flow  of  new  ap- 
plications, the  Soviet  authorities  have 
produced  one  restriction  after  an- 
other. For  example,  in  Leningrad,  only 
one  application  a  day  is  processed.  In 
some  towns,  a  Jewish  family  must  re- 
ceive an  invitation  to  Immigrate  to 
Israel  from  a  relative  of  the  first 
degree:  namely,  father,  mother,  broth- 
er, sister,  son  or  daughter.  If  the 
entire  family  is  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
this  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 


their  emigration  request  to  be  accept- 
ed. 

Since  1981,  the  Soviet  Post  Office 
has  delivered  very  few  of  the  invita- 
tions sent  to  Soviet  Jews  by  their  rela- 
tives in  Israel.  Thus,  hundreds,  prob- 
ably thousands,  of  Soviet  Jews  are 
waiting  for  the  necessary  papers  to 
apply  for  exit  visas. 

General  anti-Semitism  continues  to 
increase.  The  anti-Zionist  committee 
of  the  Soviet  public  was  established  on 
March  31,  1983  and  since  then  has  en- 
couraged meetings  in  schools,  factories 
and  institutes  throughout  the  country 
of  the  theme  of  "Jewish  traitors'  de- 
nouncing Jews  and  their  desire  to  im- 
migrate to  Israel.  Individual  Refuse- 
niks  are  shown  and  named  on  TV 
where  they  are  accused  of  betraying 
their  motherland. 

The  "army  trap"  continues  to 
threaten  many  young  Jews  who  have 
waited  for  exit  visas  and  are  now  ap- 
proaching military  age.  Any  Jewish 
boy  who  serves  in  the  Soviet  Army  is 
classified  as  a  "security  risk"  and  may 
be  refused  an  exit  visa  on  those 
grounds  alone.  Some  Soviet  Jews  have 
waited  more  than  20  years  after  being 
released  from  the  army  and  are  still 
being  refused  visas  on  this  pretext. 

Due  to  the  growing  difficulty  any 
Soviet  Jew  has  in  obtaining  a  place  at 
a  university,  parents  with  young  chil- 
dren are  now  faced  with  the  choice  of 
applying  to  leave  and  possibly  con- 
demning their  sons  to  the  "catch-22" 
situation  or  seeing  them  grow  up  with- 
out any  chance  of  further  education. 

The  Fainberg  family  represents 
15,000  refuseniks  and  400,000  Jews 
who  are  not  activists  or  dissidents,  but 
rather  just  want  their  basic  right  to 
emigrate.  The  Fainbergs  represent 
thousands  of  Jewish  families  who  have 
been  so  unjustly  treated. 

Now  with  some  movement  in  the 
international  scene,  Soviet  Jews  are 
waiting  to  see  whether  they  can  hope 
for  more  emigration  and  a  brighter 
future  or  whether  they  must  with- 
stand more  attacks,  more  intimidation 
with  little  chance  of  freedom  for 
themselves  or  their  children. 

At  this  time  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  we  demonstrate  our  contin- 
ued concern  for  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  anticipation  of 
another  meeting  between  President 
Reagan  and  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev. I  hope  our  efforts  will  contribute 
significantly  to  the  outcome  of  talks 
on  human  rights.  For  many  Soviet  re- 
fuseniks. especially  the  Fainberg 
family,  we  are  their  only  hope. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  mention  two  individuals 
who  brought  the  Fainbergs'  situation 
to  my  attention— David  Harberg  and 
Sylvia  Mayer.  Two  weeks  ago,  David 
and  Sylvia  traveled  to  Washington 
from  Houston,  to  meet  with  myself 
and  several  of  my  colleagues,  to  urge 
our  participation  in  their  campaign  to 


free  the  Fainbergs  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  bright  and  ambitious  individuals 
like  David  and  Sylvia  who  will  contin- 
ue to  increase  public  awareness  and 
concern  about  human  rights  abuses  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  personally 
like  to  commend  them  on  their  initia- 
tive and  dedication  to  a  very  impor- 
tant cause. 

D  2250 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Houston,  TX,  for  his  leadership 
on  this  and  other  issues  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  gentleman  from  Texas  dis- 
plays a  great  deal  of  leadership  on 
issues  in  Congress.  The  gentleman  is 
particularly  noted  for  his  leadership  in 
energy  issues  and  in  issues  that  affect 
jobs  in  Houston.  But  Jack  Fields  is 
taking  out  the  time  tonight  to  speak 
of  some  human  beings  whom  we  have 
never  met,  but  we  hope  to  one  night, 
the  Fainberg  family. 

So  it  is  the  leadership  of  people  like 
Jack  Fields  and  the  Houston  Action 
for  Soviet  Jewry  that  in  fact  provides 
that  home  that  Soviet  refuseniks 
have. 

This  is  an  especially  timely  evening 
to  call  out  this  special  order,  because  it 
has  been  almost  a  year  after  the  first 
summit  meeting  between  President 
Reagan  and  Premier  Gorbachev,  and 
it  was  at  that  summit  meeting  that  we 
all  had  a  lot  of  hope,  perhaps  hope 
that  turned  out  to  be  unfulfilled. 
Many  people  around  the  country  as- 
sumed that  somehow  because  of  Gor- 
bachev and  because  of  the  summit  and 
other  things  and  celebrated  cases,  the 
situation  has  improved  for  Soviet 
Jews. 

Well,  there  have  been  some  celebrat- 
ed cases,  but  the  situtation  has  not  im- 
proved. In  fact,  under  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev,  the  situation  has 
worsened. 

Consider  that  over  one-half  of  all 
prisoners  of  conscience  who  are  in  Jail 
today  have  been  sentenced  since  Gor- 
bachev came  to  office. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Houston  my  wife  Gail  and  I  went  to 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  human  rights 
trip  last  sunmier.  It  was  the  most  emo- 
tional Journey  and  experience  that  we 
ever  had  in  our  lives,  because  we  met 
people  face  to  face  who  have  in  fact 
experienced  that  loss  of  freedom,  that 
loss  of  everything,  for  the  hope  that 
they  can  get  their  children  out. 

The  people  who  we  met  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  people  who  we  will  never, 
ever  forget. 

I  think  of  the  prisoners  of  con- 
science that  have  been  in  prison  since 
Gorbachev  came  to  power,  and  I  think 
of  meeting  Tatanya  Zunshlne.  whose 
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husband,  Zachary  Zunshine— they  live 
in  Latvia.  But  today  Zachary  Zunshine 
lives  in  Siberia.  He  was  sentenced 
three  years  to  Siberia.  He  has  been 
forced  into  solitary  confinement.  His 
clothes  were  taken  away.  He  is  in  soli- 
tary confinement  15  days  at  a  time. 
The  temperatures  are  as  low  as  56  de- 
grees below  zero  with  no  heat. 

What  was  his  crime  to  earn  him  3 
years  in  solitary?  He  asked  permission 
to  be  reunited  with  his  family  and  re- 
patriated with  his  homeland.  He  wrote 
a  letter  asking  the  Soviet  officials  why 
his  exit  visa  was  denied. 

Tatanya  Zunshine  told  us  that  she 
worried  for  the  life  of  her  husband. 
She  told  us  she  travels  to  Siberia  on 
those  few  times  a  year  that  she  was 
supposed  to  be  allowed  to  meet  her 
husband  and  visit  with  him  in  prison, 
and  three  out  of  five  of  those  times, 
she  was  denied  the  right  even  to  meet 
him  for  1  hour  at  a  time  during  visit- 
ing hours,  and  that  was  after  a  3-day 
journey  from  Latvia  to  Siberia. 

There  have  been  some  celebrated 
cases.  I  think  we  are  all  grateful,  of 
course,  for  Anatoly  Shcharansky,  and 
he  came  to  Washington  and  to  Israel 
and  to  America,  for  Shcharansky  to  be 
freed  and  Shcharansky's  family. 

That  is  not  enough.  One  Shchar- 
ansky is  still  the  equivalent  of  a  Learn- 
er and  a  Slepak  and  a  Pison  family 
and  a  Yelkon,  and  250,000  or  more 
others  that  are  still  trapped  and  still 
have  the  right  under  international  law 
to  leave  and  to  repatriate. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Houston,  Texas,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  to  leam  that  the  United 
States  Government  and  this  Congress 
expect  them  to  abide  by  their  formal 
and  informal  agreements  under  inter- 
national law.  That  is  what  they  are 
not  doing,  regardless  of  whatever  cele- 
brated cases  may  get  out. 

Consider  for  a  moment  Just  last 
month,  the  latest  emigration  figures 
for  Soviet  Jews.  July  1986,  31  refuse- 
niks, 31  Jews,  are  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  the  second 
lowest  number  since  they  started  com- 
piling those  statistics.  That  is  against 
a  number  that  have  applied  for  invita- 
tions to  leave  to  250,000  that  we  know 
about,  and  perhaps  more.  So,  for  this 
year.  1986.  only  417  Jews  have  been  al- 
lowed to  Soviet  Union,  and  that  is 
down  from  51.320  in  1979. 

The  question  that  one  poses,  is  Gor- 
bachev different.  When  you  pose  that 
question  in  the  apartment  of  a  Soviet 
refusenik  family,  they  almost  laugh, 
although  the  politely  chuckle,  and  the 
answer  comes  back,  this  was  the 
answer  I  got,  is  we  wiU  believe  that 
Gorbachev  is  different  when  Gorba- 
chev acts  different. 

There  is  a  meeting  next  month  be- 
tween Secretary  of  State  Shultz  and 
Foreign  Minister  Shevardnadze.  That 
is  in  September.  I  think  we  are  all 
hopeful  that  human  rights  will  be  dis- 


cussed. We  know  that  it  will  be  dis- 
cussed from  our  point  of  view. 

But  refuseniks  tell  us  from  the 
Soviet  Union  that  their  only  hope  is 
the  West.  That  is  what  they  told  Gail 
and  myself  when  we  were  there.  We 
would  sit  down  and  we  would  say  what 
could  we  do.  They  would  say  that  the 
West,  America,  that  spotlight  of  public 
opinion,  is  the  only  thing  that  gives  us 
any  hope  for  the  future,  because  it  is 
only  American  public  opinion  that 
gives  us  any  prospect  to  be  treated 
perhaps  one  day  in  one  generation  as 
human  beings. 

Gail  and  I  went  to  the  consulate  in 
Leningrad.  There  we  met  a  number  of 
Soviet  officials  and  American  officials 
and  the  diplomatic  corps  and  a  large 
number  of  refuseniks  that  had  been 
invited.  What  was  interesting  about 
that  was  that  it  was  the  day  that  the 
new  announcement  for  the  summit 
was  announced,  and  it  was  the  refuse- 
niks that  came  to  that  reception  in 
Leningrad  who  knew  all  the  news. 
They  had  listened  to  it  on  the  Voice  of 
America.  They  were  the  ones  that 
came  with  the  news  that  the  United 
States,  they  said  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride,  had  placed  human  rights  on  the 
agenda  and  at  an  important  place  on 
the  agenda  for  the  summit. 

We  met  with  Soviet  officials.  Gov- 
ernment officials,  water  department 
officials,  with  mayors,  with  informa- 
tion officials  and  with  youth  officials. 
And  every  place  we  met  we  would  raise 
the  issue  of  refuseniks.  And  every 
place  that  we  raised  that  issue  of  the 
refuseniks,  those  officials  knew  exact- 
ly what  we  were  talking  about,  and 
they  listened  attentively,  and  they 
knew  it  was  coming. 

We  were  told  later  that  that  did 
have  a  difference,  that  in  fact  by  rais- 
ing the  issue,  whether  it  is  here  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  or  in  a  rally  in  Hous- 
ton or  an  event  in  Dallas  or  in  Califor- 
nia or  anywhere  around  this  world, 
that  the  Soviet  officials  do  pay  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  for  Just  a  moment,  because  I 
think  the  gentleman  makes  an  ex- 
tremely important  point.  That  is  rais- 
ing the  level  of  consciousness  of  this 
Nation  about  the  refusenik  situation 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  how  impor- 
tant it  is  not  only  for  us  as  Members 
of  Congress,  but  average  men  and 
women  around  this  country,  to  contact 
the  Soviet  Embassy  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  to  crntact  the  Soviet  consul- 
ates in  different  cities  within  America 
and  let  them  know  that  the  American 
people  are  watching  and  that  we  do 
care.  That  is  how  a  difference  is  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  continue  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  in  fact  it  Is 
that  person-to-person  contact,  wheth- 
er it  is  adopting  a  family,  writing  to  a 


family,  thinking  of  a  family,  writing  to 
the  Soviet  Government,  that  counts. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  is  that  under- 
standing by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, which  we  have,  it  is  that  under- 
standing that  really  makes  a  differ- 
ence, in  which  we  say  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  as  we  do  in  so  many 
ways,  that  we  as  Members  of  Congress 
and  as  American  officials,  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  believing  that 
the  Soviet  Government  will  abide  by 
any  future  agreements  that  we  may 
sign  with  them  on  any  issue,  whether 
they  are  regional  issues  or  trade  issues 
or  arms  issues,  until  the  Soviets  begin 
abiding  by  those  elements  of  interna- 
tional law  which  they  have  previously 
agreed  to.  International  law  in  the 
broad  sense  and  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ments in  the  specifics  provides  that 
every  nation  must  agree  to  allow  their 
people  to  emigrate  out  to  rejoin  their 
homeland  or  to  rejoin  their  families. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit,  to  share  with 
this  body  some  of  the  individual  fami- 
lies that  we  met  while  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Elie  Wiesel  in  1955  wrote  the  book. 
"The  Jews  of  Silence."  In  that  book, 
he  talked  about,  he  started  the  book, 
one  could  never  forget  the  eyes,  that  it 
is  in  the  eyes  of  the  refuseniks  that 
the  issues  of  repatriation  and  family 
reunification  find  their  focus  and  they 
become  real. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  was  in  those 
eyes  of  some  very  real  people  that  we 
met  and  became  friends  with  that  we 
liegan  to  imderstand  those  issues. 

Before  I  do  that,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  waiting  for 
the  gentleman  to  yield. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hunter]. 

D  2300 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  want  to  thank  both 
the  gentlemen  from  Texas  for  this  ad- 
vocacy for  the  refuseniks  and  simply 
say  that  we  have  right  now  a  great 
competition  going  on  and  a  propagan- 
da battle  really.  When  you  see  Phil 
Donahue  hosting  these  international 
talk  shows  with  talk  show  hosts  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  you  see  the 
battle  for  the  world's  attention,  you 
see  both  sides  attemplng  to  advocate 
their  form  of  government,  our  democ- 
racy and  for  the  Soviet  Union  their  to- 
talitarian system. 

You  see  that  the  refuseniks  provide 
a  great  service  to  the  world  because 
they  show  with  their  actions  and  with 
the  terrible  repression  that  they 
suffer  and  sometimes  it  is  great  pain 
as  both  gentlemen  have  pointed  out, 
the  real  difference  l>etween  our  two 
countries.  I  think  also,  as  Mr.  Bart- 
lett has  pointed  out.  they  show  the 
real  character  of  Soviet  leadership, 
whether  it  is  the  former  leadership  of 
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Mr.  Andropov  or  the  present  leader- 
ship of  Mi.  Gorbachev.  Through  all 
the  talk  and  through  all  the  promises, 
through  all  of  the  offerings  in  the 
arena  of  arms  control,  we  see  sadly  the 
same  lack  of  movement  in  the  refuse- 
nik  area  that  we  saw  last  year  and  the 
year  before  that. 

It  is  sad  that  the  refuseniks  have  to 
evidence  to  the  world  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  they  do 
that.  They  do  it  at  great  sacrifice.  We 
would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  take 
their  lesson  to  heart  and  remind  our- 
selves, when  you  go  through  the  De- 
fense bill  that  is  coming  up  and 
through  a  number  of  other  pieces  of 
legislation,  that  it  is  important  for 
America  to  stay  strong;  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  America  to  continue  to 
speak  out  and  to  be  the  advocate  for 
people  who  cannot  carry  that  message 
very  far  because  of  the  totalitarian 
systems  that  they  live  under. 

I  want  to  thank  both  gentlemen.  I 
think  Mr.  Bartlztt  from  Dallas  and 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  Fields  from  Hous- 
ton, that  great  champion  of  jobs  and 
energy,  from  the  State  of  Texas.  I 
want  to  thank  both  of  you  for  giving 
visibility  to  this  issue.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  I  will  be  out  here  in  the 
future  because  you  have  inspired  me 
with  some  descriptions  of  my  refuse- 
niks in  the  San  Diego  area,  the  people 
that  we  are  working  with  and  have  not 
done  enough  for.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  I  will  redouble  my  efforts  because 
of  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  I  want  to  say  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  coming  at  this  late 
hour  and  making  such  a  well-reasoned 
argument.  I  know  through  your  work 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  you  are  looked  at  as  being  one  of 
the  experts  in  the  House,  not  only  on 
military  systems  but  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  world,  geostrateglcally,  and 
the  different  government  Institutions 
in  the  world  that  we  have  to  deal  with. 
So  I  appreciate  taking  your  time  away 
from  your  family  to  come  to  this  floor 
tonight  and  to  share  with  all  of  us 
your  insight. 

Let  me  continue  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Dallas. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  the  additional 
time. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  I  posed  a  question  in 
an  apartment  in  Leningrad.  I  posed 
the  question,  as  we  were  sitting  there 
grappling  with  the  problems  of  war 
and  peace  and  world  politics  and  Re- 
fusnlks  and  exit  visas  and  so  I  posed  a 
question  to  a  group  of  oh,  I  suppose  10 
or  15  refusniks,  some  of  whom  had 
been  waiting  to  get  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  mid-1970's,  and  after 
they  had  described  the  horrors  they 
had  gone  through  since  applying  to 
leave.  I  then  said.  "What  should  the 
United  States  do?  Should  we  consider 
a  trade  off  at  the  arms  control  table  so 


that  we  would  trade  missiles  in  ex- 
change for  visas?"  The  shock  in  that 
room  was  overwhelming.  I  thought 
they  were  going  to  throw  me  out.  Ev- 
eryone at  once  began  shouting,  "No, 
no.  no."  Once  the  excitement  died 
down,  as  one  refusenik  looked  at  me 
and  he  said,  "Because  you  see,  if  you 
trade  our  lives  for  America's  defense, 
then  the  whole  world,  what  will  it 
pay?  The  whole  world  will  be  enslaved 
within  a  generation  anyway." 

So  they  said,  'Keep  America  strong, 
but  keep  that  spotlight  of  Western 
public  opinion  on  our  plight.  Then  the 
Soviet  Government  will  one  day  hear 
and  they  will  understand  that  the  U.S. 
Government  is  not  going  to  trust 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
other  issues  until  we  can  trust  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
human  rights  that  they  have  already 
signed." 

We  met  a  number  of  families  while 
we  were  there.  I  remember  that  we 
met  the  Passon  family  in  Leningrad. 
There  are  10  members  of  the  family 
and  they  came  to  this  very  tiny  apart- 
ment to  see  if  there  was  some  news 
that  we  had.  The  Passon  family's 
wife's  sister  is  in  Israel.  Their  son  is  a 
professor;  the  son-in-law  is  a  doctor, 
and  this  family  has  given  up  every- 
thing. When  you  apply  to  leave,  when 
you  fill  out  that  visa  form,  when  you 
say  "I  have  the  right  to  exit  and  I  am 
applying  for  an  exit  visa  what  that 
means  is  not  just  that  send  in  a  visa 
request  to  some  bureaucrat  some- 
where, what  that  means  is  that  you 
become  a  noncitizen.  It  means  that 
you  give  up  everything.  You  give  up 
your  job,  you  give  up  your  prospects 
for  an  education.  You  give  up  your 
friends  because  no  one  will  talk  with 
you  because  you  have  become  a  non- 
person. 

I  remember  Mr.  Passon  came  to  the 
meeting.  He  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  and  he  wore  his  ribbons  on  his 
coat.  I  asked  him  about  his  ribbons 
and  he  said,  "Yes,  but  in  Russia  now 
our  name  is  'traitor.'  " 

I  met  Boris  Yelkln  who  is  a  radio  en- 
gineer and  was  a  very  successful  one, 
he  is  today  a  night  watchman  trying 
to  support  his  family  on  a  few  rubles  a 
month  working  from  midnight  to  6 
o'clock  and  believes  he  is  lucky  to  have 
that  job. 

I  remember  Mikhail  Kazanevich.  He 
applied  in  1973.  He  was  immediately 
fired  from  his  job  as  a  radio  technician 
and  he  is  now  a  free-lance  photogra- 
pher; that  is  all  that  he  can  do.  I  think 
he  lists  that  to  avoid  having  the  Sovi- 
ets declare  that  he  does  not  have  a 
job.  We  asked  Tatjana  Kodner,  she  is 
very  well  educated.  She  is  young,  she 
is  about  our  age.  She  is  a  translator, 
she  had  a  good  job.  Her  husband  is  a 
physician.  Neither  are  allowed  to  work 
now.  She  is  36  years  old  and  he  is  37. 
They  both  lost  their  jobs  and  I  asked 
"Can   you   be   a  Jew   in   the   Soviet 


Union?"  She  said,  "You  cannot  be  a 
human  being  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

I  will  never  forget  Jacov  Rabinowits 
of  Leningrad,  perhaps  the  cruelest  of 
all.  He  was  a  shipbuilding  engineer.  He 
had  a  very  good  job.  He  applied  to 
leave  in  1977  so  his  children  can  get 
out.  He  was  told  in  1980  that  all  he 
had  to  do  to  get  the  exit  visa  in  sort  of 
this  cruel  hoax  was  to  get  a  divorce 
and  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  and 
then  they  could  get  out  and  he  would 
have  to  stay.  He  did  not  know  if  it  was 
true  or  not,  but  he  would  try  any- 
thing. So  he  and  his  wife  got  divorced 
and  sure  enough,  8  months  later,  in 
that  sort  of  macabre  cruelty  that  only 
the  Soviet  Government  could  do  they 
did  allow  his  wife  and  family  an  exit 
visa,  but  they  kept  him.  They  hold  his 
mail  and  his  phone  calls.  Sometimes 
he  hears  from  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren; sometimes  not.  His  son  Igor 
graduated  last  year  from  Brandeis 
University. 

I  remember  Gregory  Genusov.  He 
applied  in  1976  with  his  brother.  He 
and  his  brother  had  identical  circum- 
stances without  exception.  Identical 
careers,  identical  education,  almost 
the  same  age.  His  brother  was  allowed 
to  leave  in  1981  but  Gregory  was  re- 
quired to  stay  almost  as  a  hostage. 
What  reason  was  he  given?  Oh,  no 
reason.  It  is  all  verbal  and  delivered 
with  a  chuclcle. 

We  met  a  number  of  the  divided 
spouses.  I  remember  Tamara  Tretya- 
kova.  Her  7-year-old  son  who  we  met 
was  quite  a  poignant  sight.  The  7-year- 
old  son  had  never  met  his  father  you 
see  because  the  father,  some  6  months 
before  the  yoimg  boy  was  bom  was 
given  an  exit  visa  and  an  order  to  leave 
and  was  told  that  his  wife  and  child 
would  be  along  shortly.  Eight  years 
later  the  son  has  never  met  his  father. 
The  reason?  Every  6  months  the 
reason  comes  back.  The  latest  reason 
was  just  a  verbal  reason,  he  was  called 
an  undesirable. 

We  met  Prof.  Alexander  Lemer,  one 
of  the  celebrated  cases  in  Moscow. 
You  see,  when  he  applied  to  leave  he 
was  on  top  of  the  world  in  1972.  He 
was  the  head  of  an  academic  depart- 
ment in  Moscow  University.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  travel;  he  was  allowed  to  pub- 
lish. He  was  immediately  fired  from 
his  job  and  was  lucky  to  become  a 
night  watchman.  He  fell  from  Soviet 
society.  But  over  the  course  of  the 
1970's  many  of  his  family  have  been 
able  to  leave  but  he  has  been  required 
to  stay  as  a  hostage.  I  remember  the 
Zlepaks  and  many  people  have  met 
the  Zlepaks.  The  Zlepaks  are  happy 
now  because  everyone  In  their  family 
was  allowed  to  go. 

The  Zlepaks  spent  5  years  in  a 
Soviet  prison  camp  because  they  asked 
one  time  too  many  for  permission  to 
emigrate  and  join  their  sons  in  Amer- 
ica. Oh.  there  were  so  many  more.  I 
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asked  at  the  end  of  every  meeting.  I 
would  ask  "why." 

D  2310 

Why  would  you  give  up  evenrthlng, 
whatever  life  there  Is  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  you  would  give  it  all  up,  you 
would  lose  your  job,  you  would  subject 
yourself  to  being  put  in  prison,  to 
being  harassed,  to  being  followed  by 
the  KGB,  not  allowed  to  follow  your 
faith,  to  become  a  nonperson,  on  the 
off-chance  that  maybe  you  will  get  1 
of  these  31  exit  visas  a  month. 

Why?  Well,  two  reasons.  One  stands 
out  stronger  than  the  other.  The  first 
reason  I  guess  was  best  summed  up  by 
the  Peisln  family  when  I  asked  and 
they  said,  "We  are  Jews." 

Then  they  told  us  that  one  cannot 
believe  the  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  getting  worse.  There  are 
no  Jews  at  Leningrad  University.  Of 
the  23,000  students,  the  brilliant  stu- 
dents are  stopped  and  openly  denied 
permission  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. 

They  said  that  the  second  line  on 
every  piece  of  paper  on  every  job  ap- 
plication, on  every  internal  passport 
has  one  word,  "Jew." 

So  it  is  the  love  of  Israel,  it  is  the  re- 
patriation of  the  homeland  and  it  is  a 
sense  of  the  right  to  be  Jewish. 

But  the  more  important  reason  that 
came  through  with  every  refusenik  we 
met  was  the  most  important  and  it  is 
related  to  the  first.  That  reason  was 
the  next  generation.  You  see,  each  of 
the  adults  figured  that  they  could 
handle  it  for  themselves,  but  they 
were  not  willing  to  impose  that  life  on 
their  children. 

Boris  Elkin,  when  I  said  "why?"  he 
said,  "Why?  So  I  can  raise  my  children 
as  Jews." 

Mikhail  Kazanevich  said,  "Two  rea- 
sons. First  I  am  a  Jew.  I  look  like  a 
Jew,  I  feel  like  a  Jew,  and  I  cannot  live 
without  Jewish  traditions  and  nothing 
is  left  in  this  country  that  is  Jewish." 

Second,  and  then  he  smiled  and  said, 
"Actually,  first,  most  important,  to 
give  my  childen  a  chance,  my  15-year- 
old  and  my  4-year-old." 

Prof.  Alexander  Lemer  said,  "Oh,  I 
am  successful,  but  my  children  have 
no  future  here.  I  had  it  all." 

He  said,  "Also,  remember  my  grand- 
father's prayer,  next  year,  next  year  in 
Jerusalem." 

Yuri  Chemyak  said.  "The  main 
reason  is  my  children  and  their 
future." 

Among  the  refuseniks,  that  we  met, 
there  was  a  simple  courage  to  try  to 
allow  their  children  to  be  free. 

The  Soviets  must  imderstand  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernment will  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult, as  it  is  today,  to  enter  into  new 
agreements  on  other  Issues  when  the 
Soviets  refuse  flat  out  to  abide  by 
their  existing  agreements  with  inter- 
national law  and  with  their  own  citi- 
zens. 


Refusenik  after  refusenik  told  us 
that  the  only  hope  came  from  the 
United  States,  from  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Government 
and  they  said,  "Keep  the  pressure  on, 
keep  the  spotlight  on.  Americans  are 
our  only  hope." 

The  issues  of  repatriation  and  reimi- 
fication  will  not  go  away.  The  trip  that 
Gail  and  I  took  and  others  have  taken 
provided  us  with  a  close-up  picture  of 
the  day-to-day  lives  of  the  refuseniks 
who  have  been  denied  their  rights  as 
human  beings.  We  will  not  forget 
them.  Congress  will  not  forget  these 
Soviet  refuseniks.  President  Reagan 
will  not  forget  and  the  American 
people  will  not  forget. 

It  Is  people  like  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  who  are  willing  to 
shine  that  spotlight  that  makes  a  dif- 
ference. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  time. 

Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Huktkr]  for  being 
here  tonight. 

We  are  concerned.  I  am  not  a  Jew.  I 
do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bartlett]  nor  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hunter]  are 
Jewish.  I  am  a  Southern  Baptist,  but  I 
find  it  horrendous  to  think  that 
people  are  still  being  persecuted  be- 
cause of  their  religion,  because  of 
their  heritage,  because  of  their  tradi- 
tion. It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
we  have  those  situations  occurring  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  opportunity 
for  change  is  for  people  to  be  involved. 

Tonight  it  is  late.  It  is  very  late.  It  is 
11:15  eastern  time,  but  we  are  standing 
here  because  of  the  Fainberg  family,  a 
family  that  represents  refuseniks  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  got  to  compliment  2  people, 
David  Harberg  and  Sylvia  Mayer.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  these  2  students  who 
came  to  my  office  2  weeks  ago,  I  would 
not  have  been  aware  of  the  Fainberg 
family.  I  think  those  2  people,  David 
and  Sylvia,  are  representative  and  in- 
dicative of  what  all  Americans  should 
do.  They  should  become  involved  in 
this  issue  and  participate  and  let  the 
Soviet  Union  know  that  we  are  watch- 
ing and  that  we  care  and  that  we  are 
concerned  and  that  we  are  not  going 
to  stop  watching  until  they  allow 
people  like  the  Fainbergs  to  emigrate 
and  give  people  like  the  Fainbergs 
more  freedom,  things  that  we  take  for 
granted  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  moved  by  the 
things  I  have  heard  tonight  from  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett], close  friend,  and  [Mr.  Hunter] 
close  friend.  I  appreciate  greatly  what 
they  have  had  to  say. 

This  is  a  cause  whose  time  has  come, 
but  as  Andrew  Jackson  said,  "One 
person  with  coiu-age  makes  a  majori- 
ty." 


We  need  people  in  this  coimtry  to 
have  the  same  courage  that  has  been 
exhibited  by  families  like  the  Fain- 
bergs in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  have 
courage  in  this  country  and  we  com- 
bine with  that  courage  a  commitment 
to  see  a  change,  I  am  convinced  that 
change  will  come. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Holt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today  and  tomorrow, 
August  8.  on  account  of  necessary  ab- 
sence. 

Mr.  DoinfXLLY  (at  his  own  request), 
for  tomorrow,  August  8,  on  account  of 
a  funeral. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today  and 
tomorrow,  August  8,  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fields)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Fields,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hunter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuNDiNE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mica,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LUNDINE,  for  15  minutes,  on 
August  12. 

Mr.  Valentine,  for  60  minutes,  on 
September  16. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  ScHEUER,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  on  H.R.  5081,  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fields)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Bftr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  CoBET. 
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Mr.  Hknson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Williams)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HoTER. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  DwTSR  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  DB  Lugo. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr.  LEHMAif  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Martinez. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Fowler. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  CONTERS. 
Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Daniel. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Iffr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  16  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Friday.  August  8.  1986,  at 
10:00  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4021.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Presidential  Commission  on  the  Space 
Shuttle  Challenger  Accident,  transmitting 
volumes  II  through  V  of  the  Commission's 
report  on  the  space  shuttle  Challenger  acci- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  Bn.I.S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Bdr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  Report  on  Centaur  cost,  sched- 
ule, and  performance  review  (Rept.  99-757). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Report  on  subdivision 
among  programs  of  budget  allocation  for 
flacal  year  1987  (Rept.  90-758).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Innilar  Affairs.  YLR.  4845.  A  blU  to  modify 
the  boundaries  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area;  with  an  amendment 
<Rept.  99-7S9).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4971.  A  biU  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain interests  in  lands  in  Socorro  County, 
New  Mexico,  to  the  New  Mexico  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Technology:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  99-760).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4174.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Indian  Self -Determination  Act  of  1974, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  99-761).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4037.  A  bill  relating  to 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  99-762).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  5073.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  to  require  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  requiring  inspection  for 
asbestos-containing  material  in  the  Nation's 
schools,  development  of  asbestos  manage- 
ment plans  for  such  schools,  response  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  friable  asbestos-con- 
taining material  in  such  schools,  and  for 
other  purtjoses:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
99-763).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  5316.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  bankruptcy 
judges,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
United  States  trustees  to  serve  in  bankrupt- 
cy cases  in  judicial  districts  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  make  certain  changes  with 
respect  to  the  role  of  United  States  trustees 
in  such  cases,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  99-764).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SWIFT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. H.R.  4393.  A  bUl  to  consolidate 
and  improve  provisions  of  law  relating  to  ab- 
sentee registration  and  voting  in  elections 
for  Federal  office  by  members  of  tuiiformed 
services  and  persons  who  reside  overseas: 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99-765).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  531.  Resolution  providing  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  H.R.  4428,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
for  operation  and  maintenance,  and  for 
working  capital  fimds,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  99-766).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Conunittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
5013.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  guidelines  for 
damage  awards  in  actions  for  personal 
injury  incurred  by  seamen  on  fishing  indus- 
try vessels  and  to  require  additional  safety 
regulations  for  fishing  industry  vessels:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  99-767).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MOAKT.KY:  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  532.  Resolution  waiving  certain  points 
of  order  against  consideration  of  H.R.  5313, 
a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 


ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  for  sundry  Independent  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1987.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  99- 
768).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEILENSON;  Committee  on  Rules.  H. 
Res.  533.  Resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4430.  a  bill  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  the  appropriate  minimum  alti- 
tude for  aircraft  flying  over  national  park 
system  units  (Rept.  99-769).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  BoNKER.  Mr.  Sttjdds.  Mr.  Mica, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 

KOSTMAYER,      Mr.      TORRICEIXI,      Mr. 

Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 

F^IGHAN.         Mr.         ACKERMAN,         Mr. 

MacKay,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr. 

Broomfielo.  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr.  Lago- 

marsino.   Mr.   Leach   of   Iowa.   Mr. 

Roth.   Ms.   Snowe,   Mr.   Hyde.   Mr. 

Solomon,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Siujan- 

DER,    Mr.    ZscHAU.    Mr.    Dornan    of 

California.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr.  Borton 

of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  McCain): 

H.R.  5352.  A  bill  to  combat  international 

narcotics  trafficking:  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  5353.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  land  ex- 
change in  the  State  of  Alaska:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BRUCE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North 
Dakota): 
H.R.   5354.  A  bill   to  amend  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act  to  provide  for 
optimal  grain  grading  and  for  the  measure- 
ment of  deviations  from  the  optimal  grade 
designation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CAMPBELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Hendon,  and  Mr.  Hart- 

NETTt: 

H.R.  5355.  A  bill  to  esUblish  limitations 
on  the  quantities  of  textiles  and  apparel 
that  may  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  providing  for  an  Import  Licens- 
ing System;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HUCKABY: 
H.R.  5356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  modify  cross  compliance  re- 
quirements for  producers  of  extra-long- 
staple  cotton;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  LUNDINE: 
H.R.  5357.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  ad- 
ditional Judicial  resources  to  conduct  trials 
of  criminal  drug  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LUNDINE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Lkviic  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Ramgsl): 


H.R.  5358.  A  biU  to  facilitate  the  Interdic- 
tion of  narcotic  drugs,  controlled  sub- 
stances, and  material  for  their  manufacture 
from  entry  into  the  United  States,  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  original  production  of  narcot- 
ic drugs,  controlled  substances  and  material 
for  their  manufacture  in  other  countries,  to 
ensure  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  eradication  programs  in  countries 
cultivating,  producing,  and  exporting  con- 
trolled substance,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.   5359.   A  bill   relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment   of   Chinese   gooseberries   (kiwi- 
fruit);    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

Bv  Mr  MICA: 
H.R.  5360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  services  furnished  by  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  and  competitive  medi- 
cal plans  to  Medicare  beneficiaries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    STARK    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Byron,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
and  Mr.  Wise): 
H.R.  5361.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  require  certain 
charities  which  solicit  contributions  from 
the  public  to  use  at  least  half  of  their  gross 
revenues  for  charitable  activities  within  a 
year  after  receipt  and  to  require  persons 
who  solicit  charitable  contributions  by  mail 
to  disclose  certain  information  In  such  so- 
licitations;  jointly,   to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wright,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  GooDLiNC,  Mr.  Rnsso, 
Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Traficant,  and 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California): 
H.J.  Res.  698.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  month  of  September  1986  as  "National 
Back  to  School— Back  Off  Drugs  Month";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi,    Mr.    Skeen,    Mr.    Lujar,    Mr. 
Wirth,     Mr.     Murphy,     and     Mr. 
Synar): 
H.J.  Res.  699.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Eiiergy  from  providing  ura- 
nium enrichment  services  under  certain  cri- 
teria submitted  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Blnergy  Act  of  1954;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUNDINE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  377.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  should 
increase  the  exercise  of  its  authority   to 
assign  judges  temporarily  to  district  courts 
in  districts  with  large  backlogs  of  pending 
criminal  cases  arising  out  of  drug  enforce- 
ment efforts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.  Res.  530.  Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  certain  standing  committees  of 
the  House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


447.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  rela- 
tive to  new  technologies  and  commercial  ap- 
plications of  coal:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Science  and 
Technology. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1213:  Mr.  Wise.  Mrs.  Martin  of  lUi- 
nois,  and  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  1625:  Mr.  Puster. 

H.R.  1946:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  2365:  Mr.  Pepper. 

H.R.  3040:  Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfomia. 

H.R.  3099:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 

BUSTAMANTE,    Mr.    WhITNEY,    Mr.    VOLKMER, 

Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Garcia,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  3747:  Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Wyue,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson, Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  McClos- 
key, and  Mr.  Ridge. 

H.R.  3842:  Mr.  Seiberung,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  3872:  Mr.  Ritter  and  Mr.  Nielsor  of 
Utah. 

H.R.  4057:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  4183:  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Mollohan,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mrs. 
VucANOVicH,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  4223:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  4299:  Mr.  Kanjorski  and  Mr.  Dio- 

GUAROI. 

H.R.  4424:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  4625:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  4635:  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  4636:  Mr.  Whitley. 

H.R.  4711:  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Rnsso,  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Howard, 
and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  4787:  Mr.  McCain. 

H.R.  4889:  Mrs.  Bentley  and  Mr.  LoWRT 
of  Washington. 

H.R.  4913:  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  4950:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
MacKay.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4981:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  5056:  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall. 

H.R.  5066:  Mr.  Herman  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  5103:  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Waldon. 

H.R.  5142:  Mr.  SMrrn  of  Florida,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan,  Mr.  Udaix,  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr. 
Faumtroy,  Mr.  Stxtdds,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  RoDiMO,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Atkins,  and 
Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  5192:  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  5202:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Fascell,  and 
Mr.  Dellums. 

H.R.  5238:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Rangel,  and 
Mrs.  Bentley. 

H.R.  5248:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mrs.  Roitkema,  Mr.  Monson, 
and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  5257:  Mr.  Lightfoot  and  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter. 

H.R.  5301:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
C^NTE,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Bate- 
man,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. 

H.R.  5327:  Bdr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Pease.  Mr. 
McEwKN,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 


Eckart  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Gejdsrson,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  BoRSKi,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Applegate,  Mr.  Davis,  B£r.  Kostmayer,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Roybal,  and  Bfr. 
Frank. 

HJ.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Rangeu  Vit.  Wkavkr. 
and  Mr.  Recula. 

H.J.  Res.  385:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California 
and  Mr.  Volkmer. 

HJ.  Res.  438:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  de 
Lugo  ,  Mr.  Fusteh,  Mr.  Gallo,  Mr.  Cheney, 
and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.J.  Res.  511:  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  McMillan, 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Stallings,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
SuNDQUisT,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Barnard,  Bfr. 
Kolter,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mrs. 
Kennelly. 

H.J.  Res.  512:  Mr.  Buley.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.J.  Res.  516:  Mr.  Hyde. 

H.J.  Res.  555:  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  FoGU- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Price,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Sunoquist, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr, 
Frost,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Eckert  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Roukema,  Mr.  Anthony 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  BustA' 
MANTE,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Gep- 
hardt, Mr.  Fusteh,  Mr.  Gunoerson,  Mr, 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Weaver,  B4r. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  649:  Mr.  Hayes. 

H.J.  Res.  660:  Mrs.  Burton  of  California, 
Mr.  LUNDINE,  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  C^happie,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
DioGuardi,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Darden,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  McDade,  and  Mr.  Gejden- 
son. 

H.J.  Res.  673:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
KoLBE.  Mrs.  RoiTKEMA,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Torres. 
Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
DE  Ldgo,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Ridge. 
Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Beilen- 

SON. 

HJ.  Res.  681:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.J.  Res.  686:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  Sisi- 
SKY,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Trax- 
ler, Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Al- 
exander, Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Spratt,  B4r. 
Kolter,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,  Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  CONTE,  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Dni- 
gell,    Mr.    Livingston,    Mrs.    Lloyd,    Mr. 
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Hatchbu  BCr.  Russo,  tti.  Hn.i.is.  Mr.  Volk- 
moL,  Mr.  RaouLA.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Knnnrass.  Mr.  Dkrrick.  and  Mr.  Cole- 
MAH  of  Texas. 

H.  Con.  Res.  244:  Mr.  Wiluams. 

H.  Ccm.  Res.  321:  Mr.  Kahjorski  and  Mr. 
Udaix. 

H.  Con.  Res.  351:  Mr.  Boim  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Fauhtrot.  Mr.  Shustek,  Mr.  Stttdds, 
Mr.  Andkrsoh,  tdr.  Pustzr,  Mr.  Staixings, 
■nd  Mr.  ScHUKTTB. 

H.  Res.  412:  Mr.  Edwards  of  OlUahoma. 

H.  Res.  451:  Mr.  Muikta  and  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma. 

H.  Res.  468:  Mr.  Wise. 

H.  Res.  469:  Mr.  Martinxz,  Mr.  Eckart  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Vnrro. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 3129 
By  Mr.  DYMALI.Y: 
—Page  148,  after  line  19,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SBC  148.  DESIGNATION  OF  INTERSTATE  ROLTE. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  section  103(eK4)  of 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall,  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  designate,  as  a  route  on  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways, a  State  route  connecting  an  interstate 
route  in  Los  Angeles  County,  California, 
and  an  interstate  route  near  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia. 

(b)  The  costs  of  construction  or  recon- 
struction of  any  route  designated  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  shall  be  eligible  for  funds  author- 
ized under  section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  as  if  such 
route  were  included  in  the  1981  interstate 
cost  estimate  and  shall  be  included  as  an  eli- 
gible project  in  any  future  interstate  cost  es- 
timate. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  section  119  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  any  route  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  considered  to 


have  been  designated  under  section  103  of 
such  title. 

(d)  The  mileage  of  any  route  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  as  part  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways 
shall  not  be  charged  against  the  limitation 
established  by  the  first  sentence  of  section 
103<eKl)  of  Utle  23.  United  SUtes  Code. 

H.R.  4428 
By  Mr.  Richardson: 
[48]— Page  259.  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  line  19: 

SEC.    2112.    land    exchange.    SANTA    FE.    NEW 
MEXICO 

(a)  AuTHORmr  To  Coirvrr.— (1)  Subject  to 
subsections  (b)  through  (f).  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  make  the  conveyances  de- 
scribed in  paragraplis  (2)  and  (3). 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  convey,  without  re- 
imbursement, to  the  City  of  Santa  Pe,  New 
Mexico  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "City"),  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the  southern- 
most 27.88  acres,  more  or  less,  of  the  parcel 
of  land  conveyed  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  June 
19.  1956  (70  Stat.  296)  and  currently  being 
leased  to  the  City  as  a  public  park. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  convey,  without  re- 
imbursement, to  the  New  Mexico  State 
Armory  Board  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Board"),  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
the  northernmost  21.61  acres,  more  or  less, 
of  the  parcel  of  land  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
of  June  19.  1956  (70  SUt.  296),  and  current- 
ly the  location  of  the  State  headquarters 
and  other  facilities  of  the  New  Mexico  Na- 
tional Guard. 

(b)  Conditions.— The  lands  conveyed  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

( 1 )  The  City  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  entered  into  under  subsection 
(d).  provide  to  the  Board  a  site  of  not  less 
than  250  acres  determined  by  the  Board  to 
be  acceptable  for  the  construction  of— 

(A)  an  armory  for  all  New  Mexico  Nation- 
al Guard  units  located  in  Santa  Fe.  New 
Mexico; 

(B)  an  organizational  maintenance  shop; 


(C)  a  United  States  property  and  flacal 
office  building  and  warehouse: 

(D)  a  headquarters  complex  for  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard; 

(E)  a  local  training  area  for  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard  units; 

(F)  a  complex  for  the  New  Mexico  Army 
National  Guard  officer  candidate  school  and 
noncommissioned  officer  academy:  and 

(O)  additional  facilities  specified  by  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  or  the  New  Mexico 
State  Armory  Board. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  use  the  land  provided 
to  it  by  the  City  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
for  the  training  and  support  of  the  National 
Guard  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  if  the  site  ever  ceases  to 
be  used  for  such  purposes,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  and  to  such  property  shall 
revert  to  and  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  have  the  immedi- 
ate right  of  entry  thereon. 

(c)  Mineral  Rights.— The  conveyances 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  reserve  all  mineral  rights,  including  oil 
and  gas,  to  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  June  19.  1956  (70  SUt.  296). 

(d)  General  AnrHORiTY.— To  implement 
the  land  exchange  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  City,  the  Board,  and  such 
other  parties  the  SecreUry  determines  are 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

(e)  Legal  Description  op  Lands.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
site  provided  by  the  City  to  the  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  surveys  that  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  any  such  surveys 
shall  be  borne  by  the  City  or  the  Board. 

(f)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
transaction  authorized  by  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes.  Such  con- 
ditions may  include  a  requirement  for  pay- 
ment to  the  United  SUtes  by  the  City  or 
the  Board,  or  both,  to  the  extent,  if  any, 
that  the  value  of  the  property  conveyed  by 
the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  property  conveyed 
to  the  Board  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  4,  19S6) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Gracious  God,  our  Lord  and  Savior, 
Senators  are  not  superhuman.  They 
are  leaders  or  they  would  not  be 
here— but  they  are  subject  to  all  of  the 
human  frailties:  nerves,  emotions, 
egos,  bodies  that  can  feel  pain  and  be 
injured.  They  can  grow  weary,  ex- 
hausted, discouraged,  frustrated,  de- 
pressed, they  are  not  impervious  to 
burnout  •  •  •  they  are  not  infallible. 
And  the  needs  of  the  world  with  all  its 
problems  weigh  heavy  on  them.  Weeks 
like  this  expose  all  the  vulnerability  of 
their  humanness:  late  hours,  recess 
deadlines,  impending  elections,  an  ava- 
lanche of  amendments,  challenging 
cosmic  issues  of  monumental  impor- 
tance. They  need  Your  grace,  wisdom, 
and  strength,  Lord.  Help  them  to  real- 
ize this,  seek  it,  accept  it.  For  the  sake 
of  the  Nation  and  the  world  at  this 
critical,  dangerous  hour,  and  for  Your 
honor.  Lord.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDE:NT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  and  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Robert  Dole,  of 
Kansas,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
Senator  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
leaders'  time  of  10  minutes  each,  and 
then  we  have  a  flock  of  special  orders, 
10  to  be  precise,  and  then  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m. 
special  orders  vitiation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
special  orders  in  favor  of  Senator 
Hawkins  and  myself  be  vitiated  so 
that  would  be  of  some  help. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  Without  Objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

cloture  votes 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cloture 
votes  scheduled  to  begin  at  11:30  a.m., 
be  postponed  until— 4  p.m.? 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield,  I 
would  propose  that  he  may  wish  to  ask 
that  both  cloture  votes— the  cloture 
vote  on  the  Byrd  amendment,  the  clo- 
ture vote  on  the  Dole  amendment  to 
the  Byrd  amendment— be  postponed, 
the  first  to  occur  at  whatever  time  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  would 
suggest.  I  think  that  would  be  all 
right. 

D  1020 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  think  by  noon 
we  should  have  from  our  side  all  the 
"proposed  amendments"  to  either 
Contra  aid  or  South  Africa.  Then  we 
would  need  some  time  to  put  those  in 
form.  I  would  say  maybe  4  o'clock 
would  give  us  ample  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  this  afternoon,  maybe 
about  2. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Is  the  Senator  pro- 
posing that  the  quorum  be  dispensed 
with? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  Do  you  have  any  ob- 
jection to  that? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  person- 
ally do  not  see  any  reason  why  that 
should  be  included  at  this  point.  I 
would  just  hope  the  leader  would  post- 
pone  

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  just  postpone 
the  cloture. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  the  operations  under 
rule  XXII  regarding  both  of  those  clo- 
ture motions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  that  will  give  us 
time.  We  are  in  the  process  on  both 
sides  of  getting  together  amendments. 
We  are  not  trying  to  encourage 
amendments. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  may 
be  listening,  particularly  on  this  side, 
the  fewer  amendments  on  either 
Contra  aid  or  South  Africa,  the  better, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  know 
there  will  be  amendments.  We  know 
there  may  be  amendments  from  the 
committee  and  there  will  probably  be 
significant  amendments  from  other 
Members.  But  we  are  hoping  to  put 
this  agreement  together  and  one  thing 
that  could  sink  it  would  be  a  raft  of 
amendments  that  would  take  us  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  sort  through  and 
identify,  because  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  would 
like  to  know  as  specifically  as  we  can 
just  what  the  amendment  does.  We  do 


not  want  to  be  trying  to  find  out  the 
rest  of  the  day  what  the  amendment 
may  do. 


MAKING  SENSE  ON  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

AGREEMENT  ON  PLOOR  ACTION  POR  SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  is  well  aware,  we  have  been 
working  hard  over  the  past  few  days  to 
schedule  floor  action  on  the  South  Af- 
rican legislation  reported  out  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
week  by  a  strong,  bipartisan  15-to-2 
vote.  I  hope  that  in  the  course  of 
today  we  can  pin  down  an  agreement 
which  will  allow  us  to  move  on  this  im- 
portant legislation.  Like  Contra  aid 
and  some  other  things,  it  is  really  too 
big  an  issue  to  be  bogged  down  in  par- 
tisan or  personal  disputes.  It  is  an 
issue  on  which  the  Senate  should,  and 
ultimately  will,  speak. 

Meanwhile,  the  debate  over  South 
Africa  continues,  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  country  at  large.  As  with  any  issue 
as  important  and  emotional  as  South 
Africa,  the  debate  is  likely  to  be 
marked  more  often  by  heat  than  light. 
For  that  reason,  especially,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
two  items  which  appeared  in  the  press 
last  weekend,  which  together  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  consider- 
ation of  this  issue. 

ARTICLE  ON  OPINIONS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA'S 
BLACKS 

The  first  article  I  want  to  cite  is  a 
UPI  story  in  last  Sunday's  Washington 
Post,  entitled  "Poll  Says  South  Afri- 
can Blacks  Split  Over  Sanctions."  The 
article  reports  on  the  results  of  a  poll 
conducted  by  the  London  Sunday 
Times  on  the  attitudes  of  South  Afri- 
ca's blacks  toward  the  question  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  The  poll,  which  the 
Times  reports  as  the  first  ever  nation- 
al survey  of  South  Africa's  blacks,  con- 
cludes that  39  percent  of  the  blacks 
surveyed  had  never  heard  of  sanctions 
or  had  no  opinion  on  their  impact;  32 
percent  opposed  sanctions;  and  29  per- 
cent favored  them. 

Obviously  the  results  of  a  single  poll 
will  not  be— and  should  not  be— deci- 
sive on  our  own  judgment  on  U.S. 
policy  in  this  area.  But  it  does  strike 
me  that  the  opinions  of  those  who 
suffer  under  apartheid  and  who  are 
going  to  feel  the  brunt  of  any  sanc- 
tions we  impose  ought  to  weigh  rather 
heavily  in  our  calculations  on  what  we 
should  do.  To  some  in  Washington  it 
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seems  to  be  an  easy  call  to  pick  up  our 
nuu-bles  and  go  home.  But  it  apparent- 
ly is  not  such  an  easy  call  of  South  Af- 
rica's blacks. 

RXLDI  SUZMAM  OR  OISnTVESmNT 

The  other  article  I  want  to  mention 
is  an  excellent  piece  by  one  of  South 
Africa's  most  outspoken  opponents  of 
apartheid,  Helen  Suzman,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  3  New  York 
Times  Magazine.  The  article  makes  a 
compelling  case  against  disinvestment 
and  the  kind  of  punitive  sanctions 
that  some  are  advocating.  Let  me 
quote  briefly  from  Ms.  Suzman's  arti- 
cle: 

Those  who  believe  that  a  quick  fix  is 
likely  to  foUow  the  imposition  of  sanctions, 
and  that  the  Pretoria,  regime  will  collapse 
within  a  short  time  thereafter,  are  sadly 
misinformed  *  *  *  far  more  likely  is  a  re- 
treat into  siege  economy,  more  repression 
and  more  violence. 

Ms.  Suzman  then  goes  on  to  say: 
While  realizing  I  may  lay  myself  open  to 
the  accusation  of  paternalism,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  have  more  respect  for  the  American 
companies  that  have,  so  far  anyway,  re- 
mained in  South  Africa  (and  have  set  aside 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  education,  train- 
ing and  housing  of  their  black  employees) 
than  for  those  who  have  left  the  country. 
The  companies  that  have  left  have  taken 
with  them  what  influence  they  could  have 
had  Inside  South  Africa,  thereby  .  .  . 

And  let  me  underscore  this  quote 
from  the  article: 

.  .  .  Thereby  abandoning  desperate,  job- 
less bread-winners  in  a  country  with  no 
Social  Security  safety  net.  no  dole  and  no 
food  stamps. 

Mr.  President,  Helen  Suzman's  cre- 
dentials as  an  opponent  of  apartheid 
are  beyond  question.  Her  thoughts  on 
how  Ijest  to  accomplish  the  end  of 
apartheid  deserve  our  most  serious  at- 
tention. 

I  strongly  urge  any  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  not  read  these  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  to  do  so  immedi- 
ately, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  both  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRS,  as  follows: 
[From  The  Washington  Post.  Aug.  3,  19861 

Poll  Sats  S.  Ahucah  Blacks  Sput  Over 
Sahctiohs 

LomoH.  Aug.  2.— A  public  opinion  poll  of 
615  blacks  in  South  Africa  shows  32  percent 
opiXMe  economic  sanctions  and  29  percent 
favor  them,  the  Sunday  Times  said  in  what 
It  called  the  first  national  survey  of  South 
Africa's  blacks. 

The  poll,  conducted  for  the  Sunday  Times 
by  Market  and  Opinion  Research  Interna- 
tional and  the  South  African  company  Mar- 
kinor,  was  taken  July  18-37  at  123  points 
throughout  the  country,  both  rural  and 
urtMUi.  visited  by  black  interviewers. 

The  results  were  published  in  the  Sunday 
Times,  which  called  the  poll  "the  first  coun- 
try-wide survey  of  blacks  in  South  Africa." 

The  615  blacks  who  were  polled  were 
asked,  "Are  you  in  favor  of  economic  sanc- 
tions against  South  Africa  or  not?" 


Thirty-nine  percent  had  never  heard  of 
sanctions  or  had  no  opinion,  while  32  per- 
cent opposed  them  and  29  percent  favored 
them. 

Porty-four  percent  of  those  polled 
thought  they  would  be  hurt  personally  by 
economic  sanctions,  the  newspaper  said. 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  those  polled— 63  per- 
cent—said they  do  not  believe  violence  is 
justified  to  end  apartheid,  although  88  per- 
cent are  unhappy  with  the  racial  system  in 
South  Africa. 

Fifty  percent  of  those  polled  said  they 
thought  South  Africa's  problems  would  be 
solved  peacefully,  against  42  percent  who 
said  the  problems  would  be  solved  by  civil 
war. 

Of  the  blacks  polled,  59  percent  said  they 
do  not  believe  apartheid  will  exist  in  South 
Africa  in  10  years,  while  25  percent  l)elieve 
it  will  exist  and  16  percent  had  no  opinion. 


[From  The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Aug. 
3,  1986] 

Helen  Sdzman  on  Disinvestment 

(By  Helen  Suzman) 

What  should  the  United  States  do  about 
South  Africa?  This  is  a  simple  question  to 
which  there  is  no  simple  answer,  if  there  is 
an  answer  at  all.  Of  course,  if  the  desire  to 
distance  the  United  States  from  a  morally 
repugnant  system  is  paramount  and  if  the 
objective  is  to  punish  South  Africa  for  its 
glaring  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences,  then  sanctions 
and  disinvestment  spring  readily  to  mind. 
And  if  political  expediency  is  also  part  of 
the  picture,  then  calling  for  economic  sanc- 
tions must  surely  be  irresistible. 

I  realized  this  in  November  1984  when  I 
was  in  the  United  States  and  watched  on 
television  the  landslide  victory  of  Ronald 
Reagan  in  the  elections.  The  following 
morning,  I  received  a  call  from  the  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  South  African 
evening  newspapers.  He  asked  for  my  reac- 
tion to  the  election,  and  I  told  him  I  had  no 
doubt  that  champagne  corks  were  popping 
in  Pretoria.  I  also  said  the  celebrants  were 
making  a  great  mistake  because  I  believed 
that  the  Democrats  would  seek  a  rallying 
cause— and  South  Africa  was  going  to  be  it. 

I  did  not  need  a  crystal  ball  to  make  that 
prediction.  During  visits  to  the  United 
States  over  the  past  seven  years,  I  had  ob- 
served the  buildup  of  the  anti-apartheid 
campaign  in  the  United  States,  on  campuses 
in  particular.  Year  after  year  in  the  South 
African  Parliament.  I  had  warned  that 
unless  the  government  began  to  dismantle 
apartheid,  which  is  legally  sanctioned  racial 
discrimination,  and  to  desist  from  some  of 
its  more  abhorrent  practices— such  as  deten- 
tion without  trial  and  the  forced  removal  of 
helpless  black  communities— South  Africa 
would  be  faced  with  severe  punitive  meas- 
ures. My  warnings  fell  on  deaf  ears.  E^rents 
in  South  Africa  throughout  1985  triggered 
an  anti-apartheid  explosion  in  the  West. 

Day  after  day.  scenes  of  ugly  police  bru- 
tality, of  mass  funerals  of  victims  of  police 
shootings  in  black  townships,  appeared 
before  horrified  American  and  European 
television  viewers.  (Such  scenes  were  not 
shown  on  South  African  television,  which  is 
state  controlled,  although  the  horrendous 
black-on-black  violence  frequently  appeared 
on  the  screen.)  With  relentless  regularity, 
newspaper  headlines  abroad  proclaimed  the 
rising  death  rate,  the  enormous  number  of 
people  detained  without  trial,  torture  at  the 
hands  of  the  security  police,  the  hordes  of 
children  arrested  and  imprisoned. 


By  mid-1985,  the  South  African  issue  had 
been  reduced  to  a  simple  equation  in  the 
United  States:  "If  you  are  against  sanctions 
and  disinvestment,  you  must  be  a  racist— 
Q.E.D."  The  response  was  of  tidal-wave  pro- 
portions. In  July  1985,  Chase  Manhattan, 
followed  by  other  banks,  pulled  the  rug 
from  under  South  Africa's  financial  system 
by  refusing  to  roll  over  loans:  as  a  result, 
the  value  of  the  rand  plummeted.  Many  col- 
leges and  universities  divested  themselves  of 
stocks  in  companies  doing  business  in  South 
Africa.  Cities  and  states  "cleansed"  their 
pension-fund  investments  of  South  African 
connections. 

Last  year,  unable  to  withstand  and  hassle 
factor  at  home,  fearful  of  boycotts  of  their 
products  in  the  United  States  and  nervous 
about  political  and  economic  instability  in 
South  Africa,  28  American  companies  (ac- 
cording to  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Johannesburg)  withdrew  from 
South  Africa.  Others  have  followed  suit  this 
year. 

In  September  1985,  hoping  to  forestall 
more  severe  Congressional  action.  President 
Reagan,  long  an  opponent  of  sanctions, 
signed  an  executive  order  that  prohibited 
most  new  loans  to  South  African  businesses. 
The  order  also  banned  the  sale  of  most  nu- 
clear-related technology  to  South  Africa 
and  the  sale  of  the  Krugerrand,  the  South 
African  gold  coin,  in  the  United  States. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  the  other  stalwart  op- 
ponent of  sanctions.  Prime  Minister  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  of  Britain,  was  experiencing 
even  greater  pressures.  She  was  forced  to 
agree  to  limited  measures  against  Pretoria 
at  the  Commonwealth  conference  in  the  Ba- 
hamas in  October  1985.  The  final  report  of 
the  Eminent  Persons  Group— a  seven- 
member  mission  appointed  at  the  Bahamian 
conference  to  conduct  an  in-depth  investiga- 
tion in  South  Africa— brought  no  comfort. 
The  mission  originally  put  forward  a  "possi- 
ble negotiating  concept"  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Government,  one  calling  for  steps 
toward  ending  apartheid.  They  included  the 
suspension  of  violence  by  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  African  National  Congress 
(A.N.C.,  the  most  prominent  of  exiled 
groups  against  apartheid):  the  release  of 
Nelson  Mandela,  the  black  leader  who  has 
been  in  prison  for  24  years,  and  other  politi- 
cal prisoners;  the  removal  of  the  Govern- 
ment's military  forces  from  black  townships; 
the  legalization  of  the  A.N.C.  and  Pan  Afri- 
can Congress,  another  black  political  organi- 
zation, and  a  ban  on  detention  without  trial. 

Instead  of  accepting  these  very  reasonable 
proposals,  which  have  long  been  advocated 
by  myself  and  by  other  opposition  politi- 
cians in  South  Africa,  the  Pretoria  regime, 
as  is  its  wont,  embarked  on  a  course  of 
action  that  could  only  strengthen  the  sanc- 
tions lobby.  Last  May,  while  the  Common- 
wealth mission  was  still  in  South  Africa  and 
was  in  the  process  of  preparing  its  final 
report,  the  South  African  Defense  Force 
carried  out  raids  on  Lusaka,  Gaberone  and 
Harare,  the  capitals  of  three  neighboring 
Commonwealth  countries.  The  official 
reason  given  was  "to  take  out"  A.N.C.  bases. 
But  the  gains  appeared  to  be  minimal.  Po- 
litically aware  South  Africans  ascribed  the 
raids  to  a  Government  attempt  to  prove  to 
militant  right-wing  elements  inside  the 
country  thatr  the  Government  had  not 
"gone  soft"  on  the  A.N.C.  and  was  not  suc- 
cumbing to  outside  pressures. 

Not  surprisingly,  diplomatic  reaction 
abroad  was  totally  hostile.  The  Common- 
wealth mission  was  understandably  out- 
raged, and  its  final  report  made  this  clear. 
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Shortly  afterward,  negotiations  broke  down 
and  the  group  reported  to  the  Common- 
wealth heads  of  government  their  "reluc- 
tant but  unequivocal  judgment  that  further 
talks  would  not  lead  anywhere  in  the  cur- 
rent circumstances." 

Paradoxically,  it  was  during  this  tumultu- 
ous time  that  the  most  far-reaching  reforms 
yet  introduced  by  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment In  the  direction  of  dismantling 
apartheid  were  enacted.  As  a  result  of  pres- 
sures from  inside  and  outside  the  country, 
during  the  recent  Parliamentary  session, 
the  Oovenunent  offered  to  restore  citizen- 
ship to  those  permanent  residents  in  the  re- 
public who  ceased  to  be  South  African  citi- 
zens when  the  four  black  homelands  became 
"independent."  (Even  with  citizenship,  how- 
ever, the  blacks  in  South  Africa  will  not 
have  Parliamentary  voting  rights.) 

The  Government  also  opened  the  central 
business  districts  in  major  cities  to  all  races. 
It  made  property  ownership  available  to 
blacks  in  the  townships.  Most  significant  of 
all,  it  abolished  the  hated  pass  laws  and 
influx  control,  and  replaced  the  old  pass 
book  with  a  common  nonracial  identity  doc- 
ument. (The  pass  laws  have  for  many  dec- 
ades inhibited  the  moblity  of  blacks  and 
their  right  to  lead  family  lives.  Millions  of 
people  have  been  arrested  for  infractions  of 
these  laws,  which  have  bedeviled  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  police  and  the  black 
community.) 

Although  many  vital  issues  remain  to  be 
addressed— redistribution  of  land  and  the 
disproportionate  living  standards  of  white 
and  black  South  Africans— there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  reforms  signify  a  change  of  direc- 
tion: away  from  apartheid.  The  recent  re- 
forms will  undoubtedly  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  future  well-being  of  black 
South  Africans.  In  fact,  had  these  changes 
taken  place  five  years  earlier,  the  impact 
would  have  been  far  greater  among  blacks. 
As  it  is,  they  have  been  totally  overshad- 
owed by  the  reimposition  of  a  state  of  emer- 
gency, the  detention  of  thousands  of  people 
and  the  ongoing  violence  in  the  black  town- 
ships. 

The  reforms  have  evoked  little  reaction  in 
decision-making  circles  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  (Ten  years  ago,  they  would 
probably  have  been  considered  significant, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  which  at 
the  time  might  still  have  been  harboring 
vivid  recollections  of  its  own  civil-rights 
struggle  of  the  1960's.) 

This  responsee— or  lack  of  it— to  changes 
the  South  African  Government  considers  to 
be  of  major  importance  has  not  only  in- 
creased its  intransigence,  but  confirmed 
what  it  has  long  suspected:  that  the  failure 
of  the  West  to  define  precisely  what  it 
means  by  "dismantling  apartheid"  is  part  of 
a  ploy  to  move  the  goal  posts  as  each 
demand  Is  met;  ultimately,  the  Government 
fears,  the  West  will  insist  on  the  total  trans- 
fer of  power  to  the  black  majority.  This  is 
simply  not  under  consideration  by  the 
South  African  Government. 

Those  who  believe  that  a  quick  fix  is 
likely  to  follow  the  imposition  of  sanctions, 
and  that  the  Pretoria  regime  will  collapse 
within  a  short  time  thereafter,  are  sadly 
misinformed.  Certainly,  if  I  believed  in  such 
a  possibility.  I  would  back  sanctions  to  the 
hilt  Far  more  likely  is  a  retreat  into  a  siege 
economy,  more  oppression  and  more  vio- 
lence. There  will  be  a  long  drawn-out  con- 
frontation between  a  well-armed  military 
force  shoring  up  the  Government  and  a 
popular  movement  backed  by  the  masses 
and  using  Irish  Republican  Army-type  tac- 


tics in  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  latter 
strategy  has  already  been  put  Into  effect. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  policy  of 
"constructive  engagement"  may  well  be  dis- 
missed in  a  great  many  circles  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  It  has,  at  least,  aimed 
for  attainable  objectives:  to  prevent  forced 
removals  of  black  communities:  to  extend 
funds  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (A.I.D.)  to  civil-rights  organi- 
zations and  drought-stricken  areas;  to  press 
for  the  release  of  anti-apsirtheid  detainees. 
Moreover,  together  with  the  Sullivan  princi- 
ples, it  encouraged  American  businessmen 
and.  by  example,  their  South  African  and 
European  counterparts,  to  lie  socially  re- 
sponsible. 

Nowadays,  the  Sullivan  principles  are  also 
in  the  doghouse.  Drafted  almost  a  decade 
ago  by  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  a  black  Bap- 
tist minister  from  Philadelphia,  the  code 
calls  for  the  desegregation  of  workplaces, 
equal  employment  practices,  training  for 
nonwhites,  social  services  for  black  workers 
and  the  promotion  of  trade  unionism.  The 
code  has  been  adopted  by  about  65  percent 
of  the  260  or  so  American  companies  now 
doing  business  in  South  Africa.  But  many 
black  South  Africans  feel  that  too  much  lip 
service  has  been  paid  to  the  code  and  not 
enough  action  taken. 

While  realizing  that  I  lay  myself  open  to 
the  accusation  of  paternalism,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  have  more  respect  for  the  American 
companies  that  have,  so  far  anyway,  re- 
mained in  South  Africa  (and  have  set  aside 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  education,  train- 
ing and  housing  of  their  black  employees) 
than  for  those  that  have  left  the  country. 
The  companies  that  have  left  have  taken 
with  them  what  Influence  they  could  have 
had  Inside  South  Africa,  thereby  abandon- 
ing desperate,  jobless  breadwinners  In  a 
country  with  no  social  security  safety  net, 
no  dole  and  no  fcKKl  stamps. 

The  moral  outrage  and  desire  for  punitive 
action  Is  something  I  understand  very  well, 
but  the  reality  that  will  come  as  a  result  of 
a  grievously  afflicted  economy  will  not  be 
seen  by  those  living  thousands  of  miles 
away.  That  reality,  compounded  by  decades 
of  unequal  employment  opportunities  and 
oppression,  is  bleak  beyond  belief.  True, 
many  black  South  Africans  say  they  ap- 
prove of  disinvestment  and  sanctions,  de- 
spite the  additional  hardships  they  will 
endure  as  a  result.  They  fall  into  four  cate- 
gories: those  who  have  no  jobs  and  nothing 
to  lose;  those  who  have  jobs  in  "sheltered" 
employment  and  will  lose  nothing:  those 
who  want  everyone  to  lose  everything 
(therefor,  "roll  on  the  revolution"),  and,  fi- 
nally, those  who  believe  that  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  will  crack  at  the  first  (or, 
at  worst,  second)  sign  of  sanctions.  The  last 
category  brings  to  mind  a  former  British 
prime  minister  who  predicted  that  it  would 
take  "weeks  rather  than  months"  to  bring 
down  lar  Smith's  Unilateral  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  Rhodesia.  In  the  event.  It 
took  another  15  years  and  30,000  dead. 

There  are  also  leaders  of  the  neighboring 
black  states  who  advocate  sanctions  against 
South  Africa,  despite  the  fact  that  southern 
Africa  is  one  economic  unit.  Whatever  harm 
is  done  to  South  Africa's  economy  will  cer- 
tainly harm  the  economies  of  the  country's 
neighbors,  which  are  dependent  on  South 
Africa  for  jobs,  markets  and  transportation. 
The  former  High  Commission  territories 
of  Botswana,  Lesotho  and  Swaziland  are 
part  of  a  customs  union  with  South  Africa 
from  which  they  derive  substantial  reve- 
nues: Botswana  and  Lesotho  also  belong  to 


the  rand  monetary  area.  South  Africa's 
E3ectricity  Supply  Commission  is  an  impor- 
tant source  of  power  for  these  countries, 
which  also  depend  entirely  on  routes 
through  South  Africa  for  trade.  Zaire, 
Zambia  and  Zimbabwe  are  heavily  depend- 
ent on  South  African  transport  and  ports 
for  their  Imports  and  exports. 

More  than  250.000  foreign  blacks  work  in 
South  African  mines  alone,  earning  almost  I 
billion  rand  (about  $400  million)  a  year,  at 
least  half  of  which  is  repatriated.  A  further 
170.000  foreign  blacks  are  employed  In  other 
occupations  in  South  Africa,  not  to  mention 
an  estimated  one  million  "Illegals."  The 
neighboring  states  cherish  the  hope  that 
the  Western  nations  will  pick  up  the  tab  to 
make  good  the  substantial  losses  they  will 
sustain  after  they  cut  their  links  with  South 
Africa.  Unfortunately,  this  hope  is  probably 
unfounded. 

Unpalatable  as  It  may  seem  to  the  sanc- 
tions lobby,  the  most  practicable  way  to  get 
rid  of  apartheid  and  to  achieve  a  noiutu:ial 
democratic  society  In  South  Africa  is 
through  an  expanding,  flourishing  econo- 
my. The  process  of  Integrating  blacks  as 
skilled  workers  Into  such  an  economy  would 
be  expedited.  Their  economic  muscle  would 
then,  through  Increased  trade-union  action, 
be  a  potent  force  not  only  In  the  workplace 
but  also  In  the  sociopolitical  sphere.  Strike 
action  and  consumer  boycotts— both  of 
which  can  be  used  as  temporary  expedients, 
unlike  disinvestment  and  mandatory  sanc- 
tions—are the  most  powerful  weapons  for 
blacks  to  use  to  resolve  important  Issues  like 
political  power-sharing. 

Indeed,  consumer  boycotts  have  already 
been  used  to  great  effect  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  such  as  the  eastern  Cape  Prov- 
ince, where  many  white-owned  shops  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  Con- 
versely, if  blacks  are  unemployed  and  have 
nothing  to  spend,  such  boycotts  would  be 
meaningless.  It  Is  astonishing  to  me  that 
those  advocating  punitive  actions  do  not  re- 
alize that,  if  successful,  they  will  have  un- 
dermined the  most  significant  power  base 
that  blacks  could  acquire. 

Certainly,  this  approach  presupposes  a 
long-term  strategy  and  blacks,  especially 
young  blacks,  want  liberation  now.  No  one 
should  underestimate  the  fierce  spirit  of  re- 
sistance that  pervades  the  black  townships, 
but  while  incremental  change  is  certainly 
attainable,  the  replacement  of  the  white  mi- 
nority government  by  a  black  majority  gov- 
ernment is  simply  not  within  reach,  even 
though  many  blacks  believe  that  the  era  of 
white  domination  is  about  to  end. 

Those  calling  for  sanctions  and  disinvest- 
ment often  overlook  two  Important  factors. 
First,  while  the  present  white  minority 
Government  in  South  Africa  has  no  preten- 
sions to  democratic  rule,  there  are  also  no 
guarantees  that  It  would  be  replaced  by  a 
nonracial  democracy  respecting  the  rule  of 
law,  a  free  press,  free  association,  free  elec- 
tions and  an  Independent  judiciary,  not  to 
mention  an  economy  free  of  state  control. 

Second,  South  Africa  does  not  consist  only 
of  an  oppressed  black  majority  and  right- 
wing  white  oppressors.  Indeed,  250,000 
white  voters  (20  percent  of  the  white  elec- 
torate) in  the  last  general  election  in  1981 
cast  their  balloU  for  the  official  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Assembly— the  Progressive 
Federal  Party,  which  has  for  years  advocat- 
ed the  ending  of  apartheid  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  truly  representative  goven- 
ment  with  protection  for  the  legitimate 
rights  of  minorities.  Although  the  percent- 
age of  those  who  voted  against  apartheid  is 
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snudl,  it  is  nonetheless  significant.  It  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  from  1961  to  1974  I 
was  the  only  Member  of  Parliament  elected 
on  such  a  platform. 

Indications  of  support  for  such  an  alterna- 
tive government  from  powerful  nations  lilie 
the  United  States  would  certainly  encourage 
many  more  white  South  Africans  to  cast 
their  votes  against  the  Pretoria  regime  at 
the  next  election,  due  at  the  latest  in  three 
years'  time.  At  the  very  least,  there  could  be 
a  Parliamentary  realignment. 

It  may  well  be  that  all  such  arguments 
fall  on  deaf  ears,  and  that  they  are  ad- 
vanced in  a  lost  cause.  Nevertheless,  they 
deserve  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  mil- 
lions of  moderate  South  Africans  of  all 
races  who  abhor  apartheid,  who  have  long 
fought  the  abominable  practices  of  race  dis- 
crimination and  who  are  striving  for  a 
peaceful  transition  to  a  nonracial  democra- 
cy. For  them,  at  least,  it  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  they  be  spared  the  vio- 
lence and  misery  of  a  scorchedearth  policy. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  whether  President 
Reagan  can  stave  off  Congressional  imposi- 
tion of  harsh  punitive  sanctions,  as  he  tried 
to  do  in  his  recent  speech  on  American  poli- 
cies toward  South  Africa.  But  if  he  does— 
and  it  is  a  big  if— it  is  vital  that  the  Pretoria 
Government  use  the  time  so  won  to  acceler- 
ate the  dismantling  of  apartheid,  to  provide 
better  housing  and  education  and,  most  im- 
portant, to  extend  political  rights  to  blacks. 
The  release  of  Mandela  as  a  prerequisite  for 
negotiations  is  an  obvious  first  step,  as  are 
the  release  of  all  persons  detained  without 
trial  and  an  end  to  the  state  of  emergency. 

The  United  States  should  keep  up  its  con- 
demnation of  apartheid.  The  system  of 
apartheid  is  an  affront  to  people  concerned 
with  civilized  values  throughout  the  world. 
Its  eradication  would  be  an  important  gain 
for  the  civil-rights  movement  and  would  in- 
crease the  sum  of  human  freedom  world- 
wide. The  United  States  should  exert  pres- 
sure on  apartheid,  but  not  impose  punitive 
measures  that  will  wreck  the  South  African 
economy.  That  is  the  strategy  of  despair 
that  will  destroy  the  inheritance  which 
blacks  will  inevitably  share. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 


PROPOSED  AGREEMENTS  AND 
SCHEDULES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed unanimous-consent  agreement 
that  was  handed  to  me  last  evening  by 
staff.  I  believe,  that  was  prepared  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  or  at 
his  direction,  which  came  as  a  result  of 
our  meetings  yesterday  in  his  office, 
has  some  very  strange  language  in  it. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  as  to  what  the 
words— let  me  read  the  first  para- 
graph: 

I  uk  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII,  H.R. 
5052  be  laid  before  the  Senate  at  the  close 
of  morning  business  on  Monday.  August  11. 

Why  are  those  words  "notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII"  in  the 
request?  Is  it  contemplated  that  the 
debate  might  be  shut  off  on  the  DOD 
bill  and  that  on  Monday   that  biU 


would  still  be  before  the  Senate  by 
virtue  of  the  cloture  motion  having 
been  invoked  to  shut  off  debate? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  was  my  thought, 
that  if  we  did  not  finish  DOD— though 
I  am  getting  some  heartening  news 
from  the  managers,  as  of  last  night  at 
about  11  o'clock,  that  they  are  really 
making  progress.  So  I  suggest  there 
could  be  another  cloture  vote  on  DOD 
tomorrow.  If  they  can  take  care  of 
most  of  these  amendments,  they  felt 
fairly  confident  they  could  finish  at  a 
decent  hour  tomorrow. 

But.  in  any  event,  yes,  that  is  the 
reason  for  that  language.  The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  raised  the  pos- 
sibility the  other  evening  that  if  we 
did  get  hung  up— I  guess  last  evening— 
if  we  get  hung  up  on  DOD.  we  could 
be  on  it  all  next  week.  So  I  understand 
from  the  Parliamentarian  that  that 
would  take  care  of  that  problem. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  that  is  one  good 
reason  why  Senators  should  not  vote 
for  the  cloture  motion  on  DOD  tomor- 
row because,  as  I  indicated  last  night, 
if  cloture  is  invoked  tomorrow  on 
DOD,  then  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  may  find  it  difficult,  because  of 
time  constraints,  to  work  in  legislation 
on  South  Africa  and  on  Contra  aid, 
the  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  on  the  Boren  campaign 
reform  measure.  I  contemplated  that 
that  was  probably  the  reason  why  the 
language  was  in  the  paragraph.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  has 
stated  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  the  other  side,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that— and  I  hope  to  dis- 
cuss this  with  Senator  Goldwater 
today— if.  in  fact,  they  are  having  the 
success  they  indicate,  and  they  dis- 
posed of  20-some  amendments  in  a 
couple  of  hours  last  evening  and  have 
about  16  more  of  those  which  are  ac- 
ceptable and  they  have  been  able  to 
get  time  agreements  on.  I  understand, 
4  other  fairly  major  amendments,  it  is 
getting  down  to  the  point  where  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  if  cloture  were  in- 
voked, it  might  speed  up  the  process. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  it  could  be  just 
the  opposite. 

Another  bit  of  verbiage,  in  the  first 
paragraph.  I  think,  needs  explanation. 
Reference  is  made  to  amendments. 
The  language  states  amendments  be 
dealt  with  "in  the  usual  fashion."  "In 
the  usual  fashion"  may  appear  to  the 
layman  to  be  very  correct  verbiage, 
nothing  to  be  concerned  about.  But  to 
me  that  is  strange  language  indeed  in 
a  consent  agreement.  I  have  been  the 
party  to  hundreds  of  consent  agree- 
ments over  my  20  years  working 
within  the  Senate  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  I»arty.  and  almost  all  of 
that  time  being  spent  on  the  floor. 
That  Is  a  very  strange  phrase.  I  think 


before  we  go  further  in  any  attempt  to 
develop  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  will  be  very  clear  and  could 
be  understood  by  Senators  who  know 
not  quite  as  much  about  the  rules  and 
procedures  as  some  may  know,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  that  means.  Why  is 
that  language  in  that  paragraph? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  again, 
we  were  trying  to  provide  for  amend- 
ments being  dealt  with  in  our  agree- 
ment as  we  normally  do,  the  usual 
form  or  the  usual  fashion.  They  could 
be  specified  in  the  agreement.  Beyond 
that,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
hidden  meaning.  Again,  what  might 
expedite  it  is  if  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  would  make  his  suggestions  in 
writing. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
as  far  as  the  majority  leader  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  like  to  get  an  agree- 
ment that  both  sides  are  comfortable 
with,  if  the  Senator  has  reservations, 
if  I  have  reservations,  or  if  other 
people  have  reservations. 

Mr.  BYRD.  My  reservations  go  to 
this  rather  weird  language.  In  "the 
ususal  form"  are  words  of  art  in 
Senate  agreements.  But  "in  the  usual 
fashion"  can  mean  a  lot  of  things. 
"Usual  fashion  "  of  course  means  that 
the  committee  amendment  or  amend- 
ments have  to  be  disposed  of  first 
before  floor  amendments  are  in  order 
unless  they  are  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

So  "in  the  usual  fashion"  could 
mean  many  things.  This  being  an 
agreement  that  deals  with  at  least  two 
very  highly  controversial  issues  which 
have  developed  a  lot  of  emotion  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  it  seems  to  me 
the  agreement  ought  to  be  very  clear, 
and  ought  to  be  very  specific  as  to  just 
what  is  meant.  In  my  judgment,  this 
kind  of  language  in  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  is  not  conducive  to 
that  clear  understanding. 

I  think  both  the  majority  leader  and 
I  want  an  agreement  that  will  be  so 
clear  that  it  will  be  unmistakable  and 
that  it  will  provide  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  proposals  that  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  office  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yesterday. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  think  for  the  record  I  will  indicate 
what  I  did  following  our  meeting. 
With  the  written  suggestions  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  gave  to 
me  wherein  he  stated  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  amendments  or  some  arrange- 
ment will  permit  orderly  consideration 
of  amendments.  I  suggested  the  Par- 
liamentarian take  the  recommenda- 
tions that  the  Senator  has  made, 
along  with  the  earlier  proposal  that  I 
had  given  the  Senator  to  see  if  there  is 
some  way  we  could  blend  the  two.  I 
assume  that  particular  language  may 
be  an  effort  to  do  that.  Again,  we  can 


revisit  that  to  make  certain  there  is  no 
misunderstanding  about  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  it  might  l)e  a 
good  idea  if  the  Parliamentarian  were 
in  the  next  meeting  so  he  could  clearly 
understand  everything  that  is  said. 
The  proposal  that  I  submitted  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  was  a 
conceptual  proposal.  We  discussed  it 
and  I  think  reached  a  rather  good  un- 
derstanding. I  believe  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  presented 
to  me  through  staff  has  come  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  the  proposals 
that  we  had  on  yesterday. 

I  cannot  agree  to  this  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  as  it  is  written.  But 
I  think  we  can  get  an  agreement  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  can  understand, 
I  can  understand,  all  Senators  can  un- 
derstand, and  that  will  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  the  parties  on  yesterday. 

There  is  one  final  problem  I  have 
with  this  consent  agreement.  It  does 
not  give  assurance  that  the  South 
Africa  matter  will  get  consideration  in 
this  Senate  prior  to  the  August  recess. 

That  is  not  the  intention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  know  it  is  not.  But 
without  taking  further  time  on  this 
floor  to  explain  why  it  does  not— I  will 
be  perfectly  happy  to  do  that— this 
agreement,  if  it  were  entered  into 
right  now.  would  not  guarantee  Sena- 
tors who  want  to  act  on  the  South 
Africa  matter,  that  opportunity. 

I  will  be  happy  to  respond  further 
and  to  provide  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  will  lay  out  the  details 
clearly,  leave  no  questions  about  the 
rights  of  Senators  who  call  up  amend- 
ments on  both  sides,  will  provide  not 
only  for  assurance  that  the  South 
Africa  matter  will  be  taken  up  and  dis- 
posed of,  but  also  that  the  Contra  aid 
matter  will  be  taken  up,  also  that  the 
Boren  measure  will  be  taken  up,  will 
provide  for  the  vitiation  of  the  cloture 
motions  today,  and  provide  for  action 
on  the  debt  limit  extension  clearing  it 
of  both  issues  that  are  still  available  to 
be  called  up  by  way  of  amendments  on 
that. 

It  can  be  written,  in  a  way  so  that  all 
Senators  can  read  and  understand  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  particular- 
ly with  reference  to  the  debt  ceiling. 
As  I  indicated  yesterday,  we  had  a  visit 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

D  1040 

I  have  also  had  a  call  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Dan  Rostenkow- 
SKi,  who  wondered  if  he  should  send 
us  a  short-term  extension.  I  said.  "Not 
yet.  We  would  like  to  pass  the  debt 
ceiling." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
will  be  an  informal  meeting  with  some 
of  the  probable  House  conferees  and 


Senator  Dohenici  and  others  to  see  if 
they  can  at  least  start  some  prelimi- 
nary work  on  the  so-called  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  amendment  to  the 
debt  ceiling.  That  would  be  most  help- 
ful. 

Once  we  get  the  agreement,  if  we 
could  vote  on  the  debt  ceiling  exten- 
sion and  send  that  to  conference,  that 
would  be  one  big  obstacle  out  of  the 
way. 

I  do  want  to  accommodate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oldahoma. 
He  has  been  very  patient.  We  have 
had  good  discussions.  I  think  we  can 
work  that  out.  He  even  indicated,  to 
my  understanding,  that  perhaps  we 
could  do  3  hours  on  Monday  and  2 
hours  on  Tuesday.  I  would  like  to 
think  we  can  carve  out  an  agreement 
in  some  way. 

I  do  want  to  complete  action  in  the 
Senate  on  both  Contra  aid  and  South 
Africa  next  week. 

I  believe  that  is  our  understanding 
and  I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot 
achieve  that.  I  would  guess  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  H.R.  5052,  it  would 
give  rise  to  the  minority  leader  for 
concern  if  we  did  not  dispose  of 
Contra  aid.  The  only  potential  prob- 
lem there  is  whether  or  not  cloture 
can  be  obtained.  I  believe  it  can.  We 
now  have  50-some  Senators  who 
signed  a  cloture  petition.  I  know  a 
number  on  the  Democratic  side,  not 
who  signed  the  petition  but  I  think 
who  will  vote  for  cloture.  Some  do  it  as 
a  matter  of  practice,  to  vote  for  clo- 
ture. 

I  believe  that  can  be  accomplished. 
With  cloture,  we  are  assured  that  that 
would  come  out.  That  will  erase  the 
problem. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  agreement  that  will 
assure  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  both  issues  will  come 
before  the  Senate  and  it  will  not  leave 
any  room  for  doubt  that  South  Africa 
will  be  called  up  and  disposed  of.  It 
will  even  give  the  majority  leader  two 
bites  at  the  Contra  apple. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  it  in  my 
pocket,  but  I  want  to  polish  it  up  a 
little  bit. 

I  have  the  usual  type  of  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  that  has  been  en- 
tered into  over  the  years  when  there 
are  very  difficult  measures.  This 
agreement  will  provide  that  both  sides 
have  their  fair  shots. 

Again,  as  I  say,  if  it  is  entered  into,  it 
will  provide  that  Senators  in  the  mi- 
nority as  well  as  Senators  in  the  ma- 
jority have  a  chance  to  call  up  their 
amendments  and  have  them  disposed 
of.  There  will  be  a  time  limit  on  each 
amendment. 

Without  going  into  the  details, 
which  are  rather  dull  or  not  very  in- 
spiring to  the  average  listener.  I  will 
simply  sum  it  up  by  saying  again  that 
this  agreement  that  I  have  here  will 
provide    the    distinguished    majority 


leader  the  rest  of  this  week,  if  he 
wants  it,  to  dispose  of  the  DOD  bill. 
With  the  kind  of  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  last  day.  especially 
ou  the  DOD  bill,  and  the  prospects  for 
further  reasonably  prompt  action,  he 
should  be  able  to  have  that  DOD  bill 
out  of  the  way  if  not  today  then  to- 
morrow. If  it  is  necessary  to  come  in 
Saturday,  that  is  fine.  But  DOD  will 
be  out  of  the  way.  Of  course.  I  cannot 
guarantee  that,  but  a  cloture  motion 
will  not  guarantee  it  either. 

I  think  if  we  just  let  the  DOD  biU 
move  along  on  its  own,  with  Senators 
having  the  opportunity  to  call  up  their 
amendments  and  debate  them,  hope- 
fully, action  on  that  bill  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  close  of  business  tomor- 
row. 

In  any  event,  if  cloture  is  invoked  on 
that  bill  tomorrow  that  would  luiock 
everything  into  a  cocked  hat  and  leave 
undecided  and  in  a  rather  indefinite 
status  the  other  measures  that  I  think 
can  be  disposed  of. 

Once  again,  I  will  offer  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  an  agreement 
that  will  provide  for  action  which  I 
proposed  yesterday,  for  South  Africa 
to  go  first.  If  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  wishes  that  Contra  aid  goes 
first,  that  is  all  right  with  me.  It  does 
not  matter  to  me  which  side  goes  first, 
just  so  that  Senators  on  both  sides,  in 
both  parties,  have  the  opportunity  to 
call  up  their  amendments  and  dispose 
of  them. 

I  must  say  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  if  he  wishes  to.  I  will 
be  glad  to  sit  down  with  him.  This  is 
the  way  I  have  done  before  with  the 
Senator's  predecessor  when  I  was  ma- 
jority leader.  I  can  sit  down  with  him 
and  with  the  Parliamentarian  so  that 
the  Parliamentarian  has  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  we  want.  The  agree- 
ment can  be  prepared  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian if  the  majority  leader  wants 
it  prepared  by  the  Parliamentarian 
and  it  would  carry  out  those  inten- 
tions. 

I  have  a  proposal  and  I  will  be  ready 
after  I  have  worked  on  it  just  a  bit 
more  and  gotten  the  names  of  other 
Senators  who  have  amendments.  Then 
I  would  like  to  get  the  names  of  the 
Republican  Members,  or  the  distin- 
guished leader  can  fill  those  in  when 
the  agreement  is  proposed.  I  think  we 
can  get  a  lot  of  work  done  before  we 
go  out  next  week. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
suggestion,  if  the  distinguished  man- 
ager will  give  me  that.  I  can  then 
review  it  and  I  think  at  that  time  we 
can  sit  down  together  on  any  little 
problems  we  can  work  out.  Also  by 
that  time  it  is  my  hope,  and  again  I 
will  say  it  so  that  Members  or  their 
staffs  who  are  listening  in  the  offices 
will  know  it.  that  if  Members  on  this 
side  have  amendments,  not  just  num- 
bers but  amendments,  to  either  South 
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Africa  or  Contra  aid.  we  have  to  speci- 
fy those  amendments.  We  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  have  those  no  later  than 
12  o'clock  today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  is  marking  up 
the  energy-water  appropriations  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
time  under  the  standing  order  be  re- 
served for  me  throughout  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 


CAN  THE  CONGRESS  SAVE  ARMS 
CONTROL? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, this  Senator  spoke  here  in  the 
Senate  about  a  tentative,  hesitant  sug- 
gestion made  by  an  anonymous  source 
in  the  Reagan  administration  to  tie 
the  proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  both 
superpowers  to  a  reduction  in  nuclear 
weapons  test.  Several  weeks  ago,  the 
proposal  became  a  1-day  newspaper 
story.  Then  it  died.  It  has  not  been  re- 
vived. Indeed,  its  prospect  for  revival 
appeared  slim.  It  seemed  slim  for  one 
reason.  The  administration— in  fact, 
any  Presidential  administration— 
almost  always  has  a  firm  hand  on 
arms  control  and  the  arms  control 
agenda.  The  President  decides  wheth- 
er to  negotiate.  He  decides  when  to  ne- 
gotiate. He  decides  who  will  negotiate 
on  his  behalf.  He  decides  what  will  be 
negotiated.  The  role  of  the  Congress 
has  been,  at  best,  secondary  and  pe- 
ripheral. Congress  has  been  a  nosy  but 
helpless  kibitzer  in  the  process.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  left  no  one  in  doubt. 
He  opposes  negotiating  a  superpower 
end  to  nuclear  weapons  testing.  The 
American  people  and  the  Congress 
have  disagreed  with  the  President. 
Both  have  demonstrated  again  and 
again  that  they  favor  stopping  nuclear 
weapons  testing. 

But  so  what?  The  President  deter- 
mines arms  control  policy.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  general  public  do  not. 
The  President  has  the  power  on  this 
issue.  So  what  has  happened?  So  we 
have  continued  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing. Except  for  the  tentative  sugges- 
tion of  limiting  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests— a  suggestion  that 
seems  to  have  died  aborning— the  issue 
appeared  to  be  settled. 

But  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  introduced  a  new  power  element 
into  the  situation.  The  leadership  of 
the  House  majority  has  proposed  a 
cutoff  of  funds  for  testing  nuclear 
weapons  with  explosions  over  1  kiloton 


after  January  1,  1987.  The  cutoff 
would  be  conditioned  on  two  actions 
by  the  Soviets.  First,  the  Soviets  will 
have  to  stop  all  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  above  the  1 -kiloton  limit 
after  January  1,  1987.  Second,  they 
will  have  to  agree  to  the  placement  of 
enough  monitoring  stations  with  seis- 
mic devices  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
permit  the  United  States  to  insure  ef- 
fective verification. 

This  action  by  the  House  might  or 
might  not  have  any  real  effect  in  lim- 
iting nuclear  weapons  testing.  Passage 
in  the  Senate  would  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult. Even  if  the  congressional  limita- 
tion on  nuclear  weapons  testing 
money  did  pass  the  Senate,  the  nucle- 
ar weapons  tests  might  very  possibly 
continue.  It  is  true  that  the  President 
would  be  hard  put  to  veto  the  restric- 
tion because  it  would  be  part  of  an 
armed  services  funding  bill  that  he 
would  need  to  provide  for  the  Nation's 
national  security.  But  the  President 
could  probably  find  other  money  to 
continue  at  least  some  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests. 

Assume,  however,  that  the  House 
proposal  passes  the  House  but  fails  in 
the  Senate.  Senate-House  conferees 
would  then  be  mandated  to  seek  a 
compromise  between  the  House  and 
Senate  positions.  In  that  event  a  par- 
tial reduction  in  the  number  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  tests,  perhaps  a  30  percent 
mutual  reduction,  combined  with  a 
mutual  30  percent  reduction  in  offen- 
sive nuclear  missiles,  also  with  tight 
verification  provisions,  might  emerge 
as  a  compromise.  As  this  Senator  has 
previously  indicated,  such  a  partial  re- 
duction in  nuclear  weapons  tests 
would  have  little  meaning,  except  as 
the  beginning  of  a  long-term  process. 

Actually,  this  process  began  way 
back  in  1963.  The  1963  limited  test  ban 
treaty  specifically  pledged  both 
powers  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
end  to  nuclear  weapons  testing.  Previ- 
ous American  Presidents  have  favored 
such  negotiations.  The  partial  reduc- 
tion of  these  weapons  explosions 
would  resume  the  process.  It  would 
inch  the  two  superpowers  down  the 
road  that  is  most  essential  if  arms  con- 
trol is  to  have  any  real  significance.  No 
arms  control  agreement,  including  the 
reduction  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  no 
limitation  on  nuclear  weapons,  can 
have  any  real  security  significance  in 
this  nuclear  age  unless  the  two  super- 
powers find  a  way  to  stop  the  onrush 
of  nuclear  weapons  technology.  The 
superpowers  could  slash  their  strategic 
nuclear  warheads  from  10,000  to  1,000 
but  the  rush  of  nuclear  technology 
flowing  from  testing  could  make  the 
1.000  warheads  more  devastating  than 
the  10.000. 

The  dreams  of  President  Reagan 
and  Secretary  Gorbachev  to  eliminate 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth  are  totally  unrealistic.  No  weap- 
ons have  ever  become  obsolete  except 


by  the  invention  of  a  more  deadly  and 
destructive  weapon  that  took  its  place. 
The  intelligence  that  enabled  20th 
century  man  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  atom  and  convert  this  fearsome 
energy  into  such  devastating  weapons 
can  never  be  eradicated.  Even  if  the 
superpowers  succeeded  in  eliminating 
all  their  nuclear  weapons,  just  one  of 
the  scores  of  countries  on  E^arth  with 
the  economic  and  technological  capac- 
ity to  build  nuclear  weapons  could 
become  the  top  world  power  at  any 
time  in  the  future  by  building  on  the 
established  technology.  Nuclear  weap- 
ons are  here  to  stay.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing inevitable  about  their  increasingly 
devastating  power.  If  we  stop  testing, 
we  stop  the  research  that  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  This 
Congress  may  have  a  historic  chance 
this  year  to  begin  that  process. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MELCHER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 


REDUCING  PENTAGON  SLUSH 
FUND  WILL  REDUCE  DEFICIT 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  that  are  coming  in  on  the  defi- 
cit calculation  for  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  are  mounting.  What  that  means 
to  us  is  that  our  job  here,  in  Congress, 
is  not  being  prudently  done.  If  we 
were  more  prudent,  we  would  obvious- 
ly be  reducing  the  Federal  deficit  at  a 
much  faster  pace. 

The  Gramm-Rudman  procedure 
would  set  in  motion  the  requirement 
that  next  year's  fiscal  responsibility 
would  be  under  a  tighter  rein.  We 
would  have  more  prudence  and  more 
delil}erate  cuts  made  in  spending  so 
that  we  do  not  end  up  with  the  1987 
fiscal  year  figures  not  coming  down. 
Gramm-Rudman  tells  us  for  this 
coming  year- let  me  repeat  that  and 
make  it  clear— for  this  coming  year, 
fiscal  1987,  we  should  have  the  Feder- 
al deficit  down  below  $154  billion. 
That  does  not  seem  likely  at  this 
point. 

On  the  Senate  floor,  we  have  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill  and  I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this 
moment  for  me  to  describe  an  amend- 
ment I  shall  offer  to  the  bill  that 
would  reduce  spending  in  the  Penta- 
gon by  some  $12  billion— $12  billion. 
The  amendment  would  not  cut  out 
funds  from  readiness,  would  not  take 
pay  away  from  the  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel, would  not  cut  down  on  oper- 
ation and  maintenance.  The  $12  bil- 
lion reduction  would  come  from  the 
slush  fund.  That  slush  fund  is  estimat- 
ed by  the  controller  at  the  E)efense 
Department  to  be  $60  billion  plus  of 
imobligated  funds. 
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Mr.  President,  let  me  make  this 
clear.  These  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  specific  purposes,  generally 
for  procurement  of  new  weapons,  but 
have  not  been  obligated.  That  $60  bil- 
lion that  will  be  unobligated  at  the 
close  of  this  fiscal  year,  October  1,  is 
the  slush  fund  I  am  speaking  of.  My 
amendment  would  reduce  that  by  $12 
bUlion. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  amend- 
ment on  that  slush  fund,  it  has  to 
come  on  this  bill,  not  on  appropria- 
tions. Why?  The  reason  for  that  is 
that  this  would  be  legislation  on  an 
appropriations  bill  and  therefore,  be 
out  of  order  on  an  appropriations  bill. 
It  must  be  done  on  the  authorization 
bUl. 

I  caution  my  colleagues  to  seriously 
consider  this  amendment.  I  ask  for  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment  when  it  is  of- 
fered because  it  is  obvious  that  spend- 
ing must  be  cut  in  the  military  this 
year.  This  is  the  logical  point  to  make 
a  cut  of  this  magnitude.  Twelve  billion 
dollars  of  unobligated  funds  would  be 
cut  and  be  available  for  fiscal  1987. 

It  will  help  us  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  targets.  It  will  not  reduce 
troop  level  nor  take  away  from  oper- 
ation and  maintenance.  Therefore, 
readiness  is  protected.  I  believe  it  is  a 
sound  amendment.  I  hope  we  can  have 
acceptance  of  it  by  the  Senate  when  it 
is  offered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DIXON 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 


WHAT  ABOUT  CORN? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee  in  recent 
weeks  about  the  worsening  prospects 
for  U.S.  agricultural  trade,  and  rise 
again  today  to  discuss  this  issue  of 
great  importance  to  my  home  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  entire  Nation. 

For  the  second  month  in  a  row,  for- 
eign agricultural  imports  exceeded 
U.S.  agricultural  exports.  Our  agricul- 
tural trade  deficit  in  May  exceeded 
$348  million.  The  figure  for  June  is  ap- 
proximately $72.1  million. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy, 
I  have  attended  a  series  of  hearings  on 
agricultural  trade  issues.  During  our 
hearing  last  week,  I  questioned  our 
wltnesses  about  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
panding our  agricultural  exports.  The 
answer  they  gave  me  was  unanimous: 
While  we  work  to  expand  our  agricul- 
tural exports,  our  supplies  will  remain. 
We  must  take  additional  steps  to  alle- 
viate the  grain  storage  crisis. 

I  stood  on  this  floor  2  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
President,  and  introduced  a  resolution 
supporting  the  expansion  of  the 
Export  Enhancement  Program  to  in- 


clude all  of  our  trading  partners.  The 
very  next  day,  I  cosponsored  an 
amendment  with  Senator  Dole  which 
would  accomplish  this  same  goal. 

The  response  we  have  received  since 
the  Senate  passed  that  amendment 
has  been  astounding.  The  New  York 
Times  has  published  several  articles  in 
the  past  few  weeks  highlighting  the 
outrage  of  several  U.S.  trading  part- 
ners over  the  Senate's  action. 

Many  of  our  trading  partners  have 
long  maintained  figgressive  marketing 
campaigns  to  sell  their  agricultural 
products  in  the  world  market. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  believe  we 
must  maintain  good  relations  with  our 
allies,  I  also  believe  that  the  American 
farmer  should  not  again  be  asked  to 
bear  the  burden  of  our  foreign  policy 
problems.  I  led  the  fight  on  the  Senate 
floor  which  prevented  the  President 
from  using  agricultural  embargoes  for 
foreign  policy  reasons  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  I  am  prepared  to 
again  lead  the  fight  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Illinois  and  the  Ameri- 
can family  farmer.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  aggressively  market  our  own  agri- 
cultural exports. 

Last  Friday,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture announced  an  export  initiative 
which  would  permit  the  Soviet  Union 
to  purchase  up  to  4  million  metric  tons 
of  wheat  through  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  administration:  What  about  com? 
In  Illinois  and  the  Midwest,  we  face  a 
serious  storage  crisis.  We  have  no 
place  to  store  our  com.  At  this  time,  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  the  Department 
would  announce  an  export  initiative 
on  wheat  and  not  on  com.  Our  trading 
partners  can  now  just  sit  back  and 
wait  for  the  price  of  com  to  drop 
before  they  make  purchases. 

We  need  to  act  now.  Illinois  has  at 
least  120  million  bushels  of  com  and 
no  place  to  store  it.  What  about  com, 
Mr.  President?  What  about  Illinois? 
What  about  Iowa?  What  about  Indi- 
ana? The  top  three  corn-producing 
States  have  no  place  to  store  their 
grain.  Our  farmers  are  suffering. 

I  urge  the  President  to  use  all  his  au- 
thority provided  in  the  1985  farm  bill 
to  make  com  available  to  all  of  our 
trading  partners.  I  also  urge  him  to 
continue  these  export  initiatives 
beyond  the  current  fiscal  year.  If  we 
expect  to  expand  our  share  of  world 
agricultural  markets,  we  must  act  im- 
mediately. 

n  1100 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  Mr.  President. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  limited  to  5  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  liked  it  better 
when  it  was  15. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


INFORMED  CONSENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
several  days  ago  I  announced  my 
intent  to  introduce  legislation  that 
would  assure  women  contemplating 
abortion  they  would  be  provided  with 
sufficient  information  that  their  con- 
sent to  an  abortion  would  truly  be  in- 
formed consent.  I  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  the  recent  Thomberg  deci- 
sion, which  was  read  by  many  as  pro- 
hibiting laws  requiring  informed  con- 
sent, did  nothing  of  the  kind;  that  the 
Court  was  quite  explicit  in  its  decision 
and  in  the  language  of  the  decision  in- 
dicating that  laws  requiring  provision 
of  information  to  assure  informed  con- 
sent surely  are  not  unconstitutional, 
that  instead  the  Court  objected  to  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
law  which  it  struck. 

Mr.  President,  who  can  object  to  in- 
formed consent?  Surely,  no  Senator, 
no  Member  of  Congress,  whatever  his 
or  her  view  might  be  on  the  funda- 
mental subject  of  abortion.  Whether  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  for  the  so- 
called  right  to  at>ortion  or  opposed,  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  women 
contemplating  abortion  deserve  to 
have  the  kind  of  information  made 
available  to  them  prior  to  the  abortion 
such  that  their  decision  will  be  an  in- 
formed decision.  And  yet,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  not  the  case  today,  I  con- 
tend. I  contend  that  too  often  women 
are  not  provided  the  information  such 
that  they  can  make  an  informed  deci- 
sion. Indeed,  they  are  often  provided 
with  misinformation.  As  a  way,  I  hope, 
of  building  support  for  my  legislation, 
I  intend  to  introduce  into  the  Record 
every  day  in  alphabetical  order  by 
State  letters  from  women  who  have 
written  to  me  who  had  abortions,  who 
now  regret  having  had  the  abortion, 
who  say  that  if  they  had  had  informa- 
tion they  believed  they  needed,  they 
would  probably  not  have  had  an  abor- 
tion. As  a  part  of  that  effort,  today  I 
will  read  into  the  Record  a  letter  from 
a  woman  in  Taylor,  AZ.  I  am  not  going 
to  state  her  name,  but  it  is  on  the 
letter  and  it  will  be  included  in  the 
Record.  These  are  women,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  are  willing  to  come  forward 
publicly  and  be  known  by  name  as 
being  in  favor  of  informed  consent 
laws  of  the  kind  which  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce shortly. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senators 
from  Arizona  will  read  this  letter  in 
the  Record  and  that  other  Senators 
will  particularly  read  the  letters  from 
their  own  constituents. 
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Taylor.  AZ. 
May  23,  1986. 

DsAR  SxMATOR  HuifPHRKT:  I  Understand 
that  you  are  In  favor  of  an  informed  con- 
sent law  on  the  national  level.  I  too  support 
this  for  very  personal  reasons  which  I  will 
explain. 

In  1980.  I  aborted  my  first  child.  I  was 
told  at  Planned  Parenthood  that  this  "little 
blob  of  tissue"  would  be  as  easily  removed 
as  a  wart.  Terminating  a  pregnancy,  I  was 
told,  is  no  more  significant  than  removing  a 
tiny  blood  clot  in  my  uterus.  "Sounds  harm- 
leas."  I  reasoned.  Exercising  my  right,  I 
opted  for  abortion.  At  that  time,  no  other 
options,  such  as  adoption  or  single  parent- 
ing were  explained. 

Had  I  been  counselled  properly  concern- 
ing the  pain  and  the  development  of  my 
unborn  child.  I  doubt  that  I  would  have 
chosen  abortion.  I  was  not  forewarned  of 
the  health  rislts  or  the  deep  psychological 
after  effects  of  abortion.  As  a  bright  college 
graduate,  I  had  a  promising  future  ahead  of 
me.  Following  my  abortion  I  became  deeply 
depressed,  suicidal  and  unable  to  hold  a  Job. 
I  never  mourned  the  loss  of  my  appendix,  so 
why  did  I  grieve  over  the  passing  of  an  enig- 
matic uterine  blob?  The  answer  is  that  it 
wasn't  a  mere  "blob  of  tissue."  It  was  a 
living  baby.  I  realized  it  the  moment  I  saw 
his  dismembered  body.  I  realized  it  too  late. 

I   support   this   bill   wholeheartedly   and 
hope  that  this  letter  spealis  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  who  do  not  fully  under- 
stand this  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

Karek  Suixivan  Ables. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  woman  will- 
ing to  be  known  by  name  in  public, 
who  states  that  she  was  not  told  any- 
thing about  the  child  she  was  carry- 
ing, the  object  of  the  at>ortion.  She  re- 
alized, to  use  her  own  words,  only  too 
late  when  she  saw  his  dismembered 
body  that  it  was  a  living  baby. 

Now,  it  is  not  my  purpose  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  to  debate  the 
fimdamental  issue  of  abortion,  but  it  is 
my  purpose  to  point  out  that  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  women  are  un- 
dergoing an  abortion  on  the  basis  of 
misinformation,  on  the  basis  of  propa- 
ganda, on  the  basis  of  euphemisms.  It 
is  shoclcing.  it  is  disgusting,  it  is  dis- 
graceful, and  it  is  degrading  to  women 
and  to  our  society.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  Senator  can  oppose  the  concept— 
the  concept— of  requiring  by  Federal 
law  informed  consent.  They  might 
differ  with  the  language  and  they  are 
welcome  to  offer  their  suggestions  and 
their  amendments,  but  they  surely 
cannot  disagree  with  the  concept.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BENTSEN 


The    PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Texas. 


OFFICER.    The 


A  CONSISTENT  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  BESfTSEN.  Bfr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors In  countries  like  Germany  and 


Japan  are  working  hand  in  hand  to 
conquer  rapidly  expanding  world  mar- 
kets, we  have  recently  seen  dramatic 
evidence  of  how  trade  has  become  a  di- 
visive, partisan  issue  in  the  United 
States. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  $170  billion 
trade  deficit  this  year,  the  acknowl- 
edged loss  of  over  2  million  Jobs  to  im- 
ports, and  a  currency  devaluation  of 
30  percent  that  has  done  little  to  in- 
crease our  competitiveness,  it  should 
be  obvious  to  Congress,  to  the  .Presi- 
dent, and  to  the  American  people  that 
a  comprehensive,  consistent  policy  on 
trade  must  become  an  urgent  national 
priority.  The  time  for  rhetoric  and 
partisan  politics  has  long  since  passed. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments 
of  the  Senate's  time  to  suggest  that 
the  99th  Congress  can  still  make  a  cre- 
ative, constructive  contribution  to 
American  trade  policy.  I  know  there 
are  those  who  say  time  is  so  short  and 
the  agenda  so  full  that  there  is  simply 
no  opportunity  for  Congress  to  act  on 
trade  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  disagree,  trade  is  as 
important  and  urgent  as  any  issue  on 
our  agenda.  To  duck  the  tough  chal- 
lenge of  trade  is  to  concede  the  future 
to  our  competitors. 

Is  time  running  out?  You  bet  it  is— 
but  not  just  for  Congress.  We'll  be 
here  into  October,  but  in  just  a  few 
weeks  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
will  be  leaving  for  Punta  Del  Este, 
Uruguay,  for  the  opening  of  a  new 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

That  round  of  talks  could  last  10 
years:  It  will  set  the  tone  of  world 
trade  policies  into  the  21st  century.  It 
will  deal  with  problems  of  debt  in  the 
developing  countries,  reducing  market 
barriers  to  trade,  and  stabilizing  the 
world  monetary  system. 

Despite  our  enormous  trade  deficit, 
America  remains  the  unquestioned 
leader  of  the  international  trading 
system.  We  have  an  obligation  to  help 
structure  a  regime  of  fairness  and  op- 
portunity in  which  all  nations— includ- 
ing our  own— can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
trade. 

With  our  standard  of  living  and 
future  prosperity  at  stake,  most  people 
would  assume  that  we  have  prepared 
carefully  and  thoroughly  for  the  new 
round  of  trade  talks.  Unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the  case,  we  still  lack  an 
overall  strategy  for  solving  our  trade 
problems.  We  have  not  enacted  a  trade 
bill  and,  as  a  result,  we  are  sending  our 
representative  to  Punta  Del  Este  with- 
out the  authority  to  enter  into  serious 
negotiations. 

You  can  be  sure  that  fact  will  not  be 
lost  on  our  competitors  who  will  be 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  strategy, 
policy,  and  authority.  You  can  be  sure 
that  other  industrialized  democracies 
will  not  be  treating  the  Punta  Del  Este 
talks  as  a  photo  opportunity. 


The  administration  will  argue  that  it 
does  not  need  a  trade  bill  to  start  the 
new  round  of  talks,  because  they  al- 
ready have  negotiating  authority.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  respond  to  that  ar- 
gument with  three  points: 

First,  existing  trade  negotiating  au- 
thority is  not  a  mandate  for  a  new 
round  of  trade  talks. 

Second,  President  Reagan  has  only  1 
year  of  negotiating  authority  left;  the 
new  round  will  hardly  begin  before  his 
authority  expires. 

Third,  the  negotiating  authority  our 
representative  will  take  to  Punta  Del 
Este  was  written  12  years  ago— in  1974, 
in  1974  the  United  States  had  a  trade 
surplus— not  a  $170  billion  deficit.  We 
were  the  world's  largest  creditor 
nation,  and  we  are  the  world's  largest 
debtor  nation.  The  negotiating  author- 
ity our  people  take  to  Punta  Del  Este 
predates  the  OPEC  oil  shocks,  floating 
international  currency  exchange  rates, 
and  the  rise  of  the  semiconductor  and 
personal  computer. 

Can  anyone.  Mr.  President,  seriously 
suggest  that  the  administration  should 
use  the  trade  policies  of  1974  to  nego- 
tiate the  trade  problems  of  the  1990's? 
How  can  we  expect  to  negotiate  tough, 
effective  trade  agreements  when  our 
partners  in  those  talks  are  well  aware 
that  our  representatives  lack  a  man- 
date and  the  backing  of  the  Congress? 

Of  course.  Presidents  may  negotiate 
trade  agreements  without  congression- 
al permission,  but  that  is  a  risky  busi- 
ness at  best. 

Back  in  1968  President  Johnson's  ne- 
gotiators came  home  with  an  interna- 
tional dumping  agreement  that  re- 
quired changes  in  U.S.  laws  and  proce- 
dures. The  President  had  no  authority 
to  negotiate  the  agreement,  so  he  had 
to  ask  Congress  to  change  the  law. 
The  Finance  Conunittee  refused  his 
request  because  the  agreement  did  not 
accurately  reflect  U.S.  trade  policy  at 
the  time.  So  the  agreement  collapsed. 

Ten  years  later,  when  President 
Carter  completed  the  Tokyo  round  of 
trade  negotiations,  the  situation  was 
reversed.  Bob  Strauss  had  full  access 
to  the  President  and  consulted  regu- 
larly with  the  Congress.  He  had  full 
statutory  authority  to  negotiate.  As  a 
result  Congress  approved  a  whole 
package  of  trade  agreements  and 
changed  the  law  to  conform  with 
those  agreements  by  an  overwhelming 
margin. 

For  almost  a  year.  Congress  has 
been  trying  to  give  the  President  the 
authority  our  representatives  need  to 
negotiate  effectively  in  Punta  Del 
Este.  Last  November  all  47  Senate 
Democrats  cosponsored  S.  1837,  which 
gave  the  President  authority  for  the 
new  round.  In  the  same  month  34  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  cosponsored 
S.  1860,  which  also  granted  authority. 
In  May  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  trade  bill  with  new  round  au- 
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thority  by  a  2  to  1,  bipartisan  majori- 
ty. 

But  it  seems  that  the  administration 
will  only  accept  negotiating  authority 
if  it  comes  in  the  form  of  a  blank 
check,  I  reject  that  approach.  Con- 
gress has  a  constitutional  role  in 
making  trade  policy,  and  we  simply 
cannot  abandon  our  legitimate  con- 
cerns in  one  of  the  most  important, 
complex  issues  of  our  time. 

Congress— Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, Senators  and  Representatives- 
is  concerned  about  international  mon- 
etary negotiations;  we  are  concerned 
about  unfair  trade  practices  like 
dumping,  targeting,  and  subsidies;  we 
are  concerned  about  the  international 
debt  problem  and  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  workers  who  become  the  vic- 
tims of  trade  policies. 

Those  are  legitimate  concerns  for  all 
Americans.  They  should  form  an  inte- 
gral part  of  any  comprehensive  trade 
policy  for  the  future.  No  one,  Mr. 
President,  is  seeking  to  impose  a  set  of 
preconditions  on  the  administration  as 
the  price  of  new  negotiating  authority. 
We  simply  want  to  consult;  we  want 
the  administration  to  listen,  appreci- 
ate our  concerns,  and  work  with  us  to 
restore  America's  ability  to  compete 
for  world  markets. 

The  last  thing  we  need  is  a  test  of 
wills  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  trade  policy.  That  kind  of  ten- 
sion and  bitterness  could  doom  the 
Punta  Del  Este  talks  to  failure  before 
they  even  begin. 

I  am  convinced  Congress  must  move 
ahead  with  trade  legislation  this 
year— and  I  hope  the  administration 
will  help  us  hammer  out  trade  policies 
that  make  sense  for  America. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant distinction  between  protectionism 
and  legitimate  concern  about  unfair 
practices  in  world  trade.  It's  time  to 
start  separating  the  rhetoric  from  the 
reality.  It's  time  we  start  working  to- 
gether to  build  widespread  support 
here  at  home  for  trade  policies  that 
will  serve  America's  enlightened  self- 
interest. 

At  the  conclusion  of  what  has  been  a 
very  contentious  and  sometimes  parti- 
san week  on  trade  policy,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  majority  leader— and 
through  him  the  President— to  make 
trade  legislation  a  priority  item  for  the 
99th  Congress.  We  still  have  the 
time— if  we  have  the  will. 


D  1110 

RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BAUCUS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Ih&i.  Baucus] 
is  recognized. 


THE  NEED  FOR  TRADE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bentsen]  in  calling  for  trade  leg- 
islation in  this  Congress,  this  year. 

Before  I  go  into  detail,  let  me  say 
that  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  work  with 
Senator  Bentsen.  He  has  provided  ex- 
emplary leadership  in  this  area.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  forthright,  prescient 
and  persistently  strong  persons  in  this 
body  in  his  analysis  of  the  need  for 
strong  legislation.  I  commend  him  for 
his  work.  He  has  provided  leadership 
not  only  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  but 
for  the  entire  Senate  and  the  country. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  appreciate  his 
comments. 

I  know  of  the  long  and  dedicated 
hours  the  Senator  has  devoted  to 
working  on  trade  legislation.  He  has 
made  a  very  important  contribution  to 
our  effort  and  the  recognition  of  the 
problem  we  have  today  and  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  Congress  to  fulfill  its 
role  of  responsibility,  and  the  fact  that 
we  want  to  work  with  the  administra- 
tion in  trying  to  have  an  effective 
trade  round. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  is  exactly  the  point  I  want  to 
make.  We  need  legislation,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in  coop- 
eration with  other  groups  in  our  coun- 
try, in  order  to  pass  a  trade  bill  or  a 
series  of  trade  bills  to  help  America 
fight  our  battles  overseas. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  review  a  little  history. 

From  1981  through  much  of  1985, 
the  U.S.  dollar  skyrocketed  to  new 
heights.  As  a  result,  U.S.  imports 
swamped  our  domestic  markets,  and 
our  export  markets  dried  up.  We  had 
very  large  trade  deficits.  Our  Ameri- 
can businessmen  could  not  compete, 
and  we  were  flooded  by  very  inexpen- 
sive imports. 

Throughout  that  period,  many  of  us, 
particularly  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
explained  that  the  U.S.  dollar  was  too 
highly  overvalued.  It  was  killing  our 
export  industries,  and  we  had  to  do 
something  about  it. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  President 
Reagan  at  that  time  said  that  the 
overvalued  dollar  is  no  problem  what- 
soever, that  it  is  fine,  that  the  United 
States  should  value  a  strong  dollar  be- 
cause it  makes  us  big  and  strong— it 
gives  us  a  macho  sense  of  being  big 
and  mighty. 

However,  it  was  not  too  long  ago 
that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Baker 
began  to  send  signals  that  maybe  the 
dollar  was  too  highly  valued.  He  met 
with  various  finance  ministers  around 
the  world— the  first  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

As  a  consequence,  other  countries 
have    intervened    and    brought    the 


dollar  down  to  more  'appropriate 
levels.  J 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to 
pass  trade  legislation.  I  do  not  think 
the  President  wants  a  trade  bill.  He 
does  not  want  even  a  reasonable  trade 
bill.  He  says  that  any  trade  bill  is  a 
protectionist  bill.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
trade  bill  that  the  I>resident  has  not 
labeled  protectionist. 

I  think  the  time  is  now  to  pass  trade 
legislation,  since  the  President  was 
sustained  on  the  textile  bill  in  the 
House  yesterday.  Since  the  President 
has  been  sustained,  the  need  now  is 
even  greater  for  some  kind  of  trade 
bill  to  begin  to  address  our  trade  prob- 
lems. 
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Various  countries,  Japan,  for  exam- 
ple, still  dramatically  deny  access  to 
American  goods.  Japan  is  a  closed 
market.  We  ought  to  do  something 
about  that. 

I  think  many  countries  peg  their 
currencies  to  the  U.S.  dollar  and  take 
advantage  of  the  United  States.  There 
are  many  ways  foreign  countries  take 
advantage  of  the  United  States.  Some 
have  export  subsidies.  We  do  not  have 
export  subsidies.  The  list  is  endless. 

I  am  not  saying  we  should  pass  pro- 
tectionist legislation.  The  United 
States  cannot  retreat  into  a  shell.  The 
United  States  has  to  live  in  the  world 
but  the  United  States  has  to  take  care 
of  itself,  has  to  stand  tall  and  has  to 
make  sure  that  other  countries  do  not 
take  advantage  of  us. 

We  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  call  upon 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  call  upon  the 
President  to  work,  cooperate,  find  a 
compromise,  find  some  agreement,  but 
at  least  let  us  pass  some  trade  legisla- 
tion that  is  going  to  help  Americans, 
help  Americans  work,  help  Americans 
keep  their  work,  help  American  work- 
ers find  new  jobs  to  help  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  President  has  been 
worshipping  at  the  altar  of  laissez 
faire,  worshipping  at  the  altar  of  free 
trade,  and  not  recognizing  in  so  doing 
there  are  other  values  that  we  also 
have  to  take  account  of,  and  those 
other  values  include  taking  care  of 
America,  making  sure  other  coimtries 
do  not  take  advantage  of  us. 

Other  countries  do  not  worship  at 
the  altar  of  laissez  faire.  Other  coun- 
tries do  not  worship  at  the  altar  of 
free  trade.  Other  countries  rather  pro- 
portionately worship  at  the  altar  of 
protecting  themselves  and  passing  leg- 
islation in  their  countries  to  help  their 
workers,  help  their  people  at  our  ex- 
pense. 

I  am  only  saying  let  us  be  pragmatic, 
let  us  not  be  blind  to  certain  ideolo- 
gies, let  us  rather  be  pragmatic,  re- 
sponsible, reasonable  and  work  togeth- 
er and  pass  legislation. 
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There  is  still  time  for  a  trade  bill, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  heeds  our  Joint  biparti- 
san call  and  does  worli  with  Congress. 

til.  President,  I  jrleld  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
DURENBERGER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Snois).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 


HOUSE-SENATE  CONFERENCE  ON 
H.R.  3838 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  a  member  of  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  tax  reform 
bill  H.R.  3838. 

However,  as  one  who  worked  for 
many  months  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
fashion  a  reform  proposal,  which  was 
approved  20  to  nothing  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee  and  97 
to  3  by  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  concern 
over  the  approach  that  the  House 
Democratic  conferees  are  taking  in 
regard  to  this  bill.  I  have  recently  re- 
viewed the  so-called  House  offer  to  the 
Senate  conferees  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Nation's  economy  would  be 
far  better  off  if  we  had  no  tax  bill 
rather  than  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  we  know  all  too  well,  the  Nation's 
economy  is  in  fragile  condition.  The 
gross  national  product  grew  a  bare  1.1 
percent  in  the  last  quarter  and  there 
are  signs  of  a  significant  slowdown  in 
the  overall  economy.  Most  discourag- 
ing, industrial  production  has  declined 
in  5  of  the  first  6  months  of  the  year 
and  shows  absolutely  no  sign  of  pick- 
ing up.  If  tax  reform  is  to  have  any 
meaning,  it  must  ensure  that  the  Na- 
tion's economy  begins  to  grow  at  a 
more  steady  and  measured  pace.  Yet 
the  offer  presented  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees would  threaten  to  choke  the 
economy  into  a  downward  slide. 

Yesterday,  we  were  nearly  forced  to 
a  vote  on  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
ment Act.  Proponents  of  that  legisla- 
tion believed  that  the  Nation's  horren- 
dous trade  deficit  would  be  eased  if 
Congress  adopted  this  protectionist 
measure.  I  do  not  agree  and  am 
pleased  that  the  House  did  not  over- 
ride the  President's  veto.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  help  solve  the  trade  def- 
icit is  to  avoid  imposing  draconian  new 
taxes  on  American  business  operations 
abroad. 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  House 
conferees  have  recommended  to  the 
Senate  by  proposing  more  than  $12 
bfllion  in  additional  taxes  on  American 
companies  doing  business  abroad. 

How  ironic  that  the  members  of  the 
same  House  cfunmittee  which  drafted 


the  most  protectionist  legislation  since 
Smoot-Hawley,  H.R.  4800.  would  ham- 
string American  businesses  trying  to 
compete  abroad  through  the  Tax 
Code. 

What  about  all  of  those  calls  for 
American  business  to  replace  obsolete 
plant  and  equipment  and  streamline 
operations  to  face  down  the  industrial 
challenge  of  the  Pacific  basin  and 
Western  Europe?  The  House  Demo- 
cratic conferees'  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  to  scale  back  depreciation  de- 
ductions by  $18  billion.  And  on  top  of 
that,  the  House  proposes  cutting  back 
on  the  special  tax  credit  we  adopted  in 
1981  to  spur  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  the  face  of  the  continuing  de- 
cline of  manufacturing  in  America,  it 
seems  that  this  proposal  just  adds 
insult  to  injury. 

The  natural  resource  sector  of  our 
economy— mining,  timber,  oil  and 
gas— which  has  been  in  a  depression 
throughout  the  1980's  Just  cannot 
afford  the  additional  billions  in  taxes 
that  the  House  proposal  would  man- 
date. Iron  ore  miners  and  timber  grow- 
ers in  my  State  of  Minnesota,  and  oil 
field  workers  in  States  like  Texas,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Oklahoma  will  surely  never 
see  their  jobs  again  if  the  House  pro- 
posals are  adopted. 

The  Senate  made  a  major  step  in  the 
direction  of  putting  responsible  public 
policy  into  the  Tax  Code  and  they  put 
it  especially  into  the  Federal/State  re- 
lationship when  we  adopted  the  tax- 
exempt  bond  provisions  of  the  tax 
reform  bill.  These  provisions  allow 
State  and  local  govenunents  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  in  meeting  their  im- 
portant public  responsibilities  as  part- 
ners with  the  Federal  Government. 

Yet,  the  most  recent  offer  from  the 
House  Democratic  conferees  sends  a 
devastating  message  to  every  State 
and  local  government  in  this  country— 
the  Federal  Government  will  mandate 
hundreds  of  standards  that  you  must 
comply  with.  But  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  make  it  nearly  impossi- 
ble for  you  to  finance  those  obliga- 
tions. 

I  must  also  note  that  the  House 
Democratic  conferees  would  take  away 
many  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  Senate  bill  that  benefit  our 
hard  pressed  farmers.  The  House 
would  not  allow  these  self-employed 
individuals  to  deduct  a  single  cent  of 
the  cost  of  their  health  insurance.  And 
the  House  would  not  allow  farmers  to 
renegotiate  their  uneconomic  loans 
with  their  banks  without  incurring  a 
tax  penalty. 

This  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  of  my 
strong  objections  to  the  tax  philoso- 
phy embodied  in  the  House  offer.  We 
do  not  have  time  for  that  this  morn- 
ing. It  merely  identifies  the  stronger 
of  the  strongest  objections.  The  list  of 
bad  public  policy  proposals  in  the 
House  Democratic  offer  goes  on  for  16 
pages. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  the  conference  committee  to  hold 
firm  on  the  provisions  of  the  Senate's 
tax  reform  bill.  Our  economy  cannot 
afford  a  bill  which  arbitrarily  damages 
the  ability  of  American  business  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  world  econ- 
omy. That  is  exactly  what  the  House 
Democratic  offer  would  do. 

And  I  would  call  on  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  who  are  not  tax  conferees 
and  on  the  White  House  to  pull  out 
the  promises  they  made  to  America 
when  they  switched  to  support  the 
House  bill  last  December.  In  his  De- 
cember 16,  1985  letter  to  Representa- 
tive Jack  Kemp.  President  Reagan  reit- 
erated that  one  of  his  "minimum  re- 
quirements for  a  tax  reform  bill"  was 
that  the  bill  provide  "basic  tax  incen- 
tives for  American  industries,  includ- 
ing those  which  depend  upon  heavy 
capital  investment  in  equipment  and 
machinery." 

The  Senate  fulfilled  all  of  the  Presi- 
dent's promises  for  tax  reform  and 
now  the  House  Democratic  conferees 
propose  that  the  Senate  accept  the  an- 
tigrowth  measures  included  in  the 
House  bill. 

It  is  time  for  President  Reagan  to 
keep  his  commitment  to  lend  his  full 
support  to  the  progrowth  Senate  tax 
reform  bill. 

When  tax  reform  advocate  Jack 
Kemp  voted  to  adopt  the  House  bill,  he 
did  so  in  order  to  "keep  the  process 
alive  of  reforming  our  Tax  Code."  But 
he  and  others  promised  "to  lead  a 
fight  against  a  bill"  that  undermines 
the  Nation's  economy.  Now  is  the  time 
for  those  Members  of  the  House  who 
made  the  Senate  tax  reform  bill  possi- 
ble to  send  a  clear  and  direct  message 
to  the  House  tax  conferees:  Do  not 
tamper  further  with  the  financing 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  a  bill 
which  brings  dramatic  fairness  to  the 
individual  and  corporate  Tax  Code  and 
encourages  the  expansion  and  growth 
of  jobs  and  industry  in  America  which 
make  the  income-based  Federal  reve- 
nue possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
DbCONCINI 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini]  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


FAIR  ELECTIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  in  the  late  hours,  thanks  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  submitted  a 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
158)  and  I  want  to  speak  to  it  for  Just 
5  minutes  this  morning. 
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Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
few  statements  made  by  the  Catholic 
Church  discussing  a  specific  political 
situation  in  an  unnamed  country: 

The  churches  will  remain  closed  today  as 
a  sign  of  protest,  as  a  loud  cry  on  our  part 
for  those  whose  eyes  remain  blindfolded  or 
who  have  been  blinded  by  their  own  guilt. 

We  energetically  denounce  the  shameful 
acts  that  took  place  on  election  day  ...  we 
denounce  the  lies,  fraud,  the  deliberate  de- 
laying of  voting,  the  predominance  of  public 
force,  the  supplanting  of  individual,  the 
blackmail,  the  threats  and  all  arbitrary  acts 
that  took  place  on  that  day. 

Where  is  the  Catholic  Church 
making  these  statements?  A  student  of 
history  might  guess  El  Salvador. 
Recent  world  events  might  point 
toward  the  Philippines.  Current  news- 
paper accounts  might  implicate  a  Cen- 
tral American  country  struggling  for 
democracy.  Future  newspapers  could 
carry  this  scenario  for  South  Africa  or 
perhaps  Chile.  Where  is  this,  you 
might  ask?  This  is  in  the  border  state 
of  Chihuahua,  located  in  the  north  of 
Mexico.  Independent  civic  groups  and 
hundreds  of  volunteers  have  docu- 
mented fraud  in  what  they  claim  to  be 
more  than  one-third  of  the  polling 
places  in  Juarez.  The  Catholic 
Church,  from  which  I  just  quoted,  has 
been  increasingly  critical  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government.  They  have  bluntly 
told  Catholics  they  have  a  moral  duty 
to  demand  clean  government.  They 
have  candidly  told  the  Government 
that  the  cheating  in  Chihuahua  con- 
stitutes a  "social  sin."  They  have 
threatened  to  close  the  churches  in 
protest. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  previously  at- 
tempted to  address  this  problem.  On 
Jime  26,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
asking  President  de  la  Madrid  to  ap- 
point a  nonpartisan  commission  com- 
prised of  Mexicans  of  all  political  par- 
ties to  monitor  the  elections  in 
Mexico.  On  July  6,  the  elections  in 
Chihuahua  were  marred  by  fraud  in 
the  most  bitterly  fought  state  election 
in  recent  Mexican  history.  The  Mexi- 
can press  reported  my  resolution  to  be 
meddling  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Mexico  by  sending  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  monitor  the  elections.  This  is 
simply  inaccurate. 

D  1130 

I  rise  today  to  articulate  three  im- 
portant goals.  First  of  all,  to  establish 
more  effective  and  constructive  diplo- 
matic channels  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  written  to  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Riva  Palacio  in  the 
Mexican  Senate,  to  explain  and  clarify 
my  first  resolution  introduced  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Wilson.  I  believe  he  mis- 
takenly thought  it  included  interna- 
tional observers  from  outside  the 
country.  Sharing  a  2,000-mlle  border, 
miles  along  Arizona,  requires  honest 
and  constructive  diplomacy.  We  need 
to  continually  discuss,  debate,  compro- 


mise, cooperate,  and  collaborate  in  for- 
mulating policy  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. We  will  occasionally  disagree, 
but  we  must  work  together.  Our  two 
countries  are  increasingly  effected  by 
social,  political,  and  economic  factors. 

Second,  by  resorting  to  fraudulent 
activities  witnessed  by  thousands  of 
voters  and  hundreds  of  reporters,  the 
Mexican  Government  risks  heightened 
dissent  at  home.  Furthermore,  they 
risk  criticism  from  abroad.  And,  they 
risk  eroding  support  from  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Elrosion  of  domestic  support 
and  international  confidence  compli- 
cates Mexico's  efforts  to  solve  its  wors- 
ening economic  problems.  This  hurts 
Mexico's  ability  to  obtain  relief  from 
foreign  debt.  This  erodes  their  efforts 
to  bolster  trade.  I  am  hopeful  that  fair 
and  free  elections  will  demonstrate 
their  courage  and  conviction  in  the 
Mexican  system.  This  can  only  assist 
our  neighbors  in  solving  their  domes- 
tic and  international  economic  prob- 
lems. Cheating  only  undermines  inter- 
national confidence  precisely  when  it 
is  most  needed. 

Third,  this  is  not  an  endorsement  of 
one  party  over  another,  as  some  re- 
porters in  the  Mexican  press  might 
claim.  This  is  an  attempt  to  support 
fair  and  honest  elections  and  condemn 
fraud.  Regardless  of  who  wins,  the 
Mexican  people  will  benefit  by  ensur- 
ing that  their  political  will  is  reflected 
by  elected  leaders. 

As  a  matter  of  foreign  policy,  the 
stability  of  Mexico  ranks  second  only 
to  the  Soviet  strategic  balance  in  sig- 
nificance to  Americans  in  the  next 
decade.  American  foreign  policy  must 
remain  true,  consistent,  and  fair. 
When  we  discuss  fair  elections,  we 
must  encourage  all  our  friends  to  be 
accountable.  That  is  why  this  resolu- 
tion is  both  constructive  and  timely. 
President  de  la  Madrid  will  meet  in 
mid-August  with  President  Reagan.  As 
Mexico  discusses  its  international 
trade  and  foreign  debt  problems,  we 
must  ensure  that  fair  elections  are  dis- 
cussed in  an  open  and  frank  manner. 
Congress  can  send  a  very  important 
message  to  both  Presidents.  This  reso- 
lution recognizes  the  great  nation  of 
Mexico  as  a  longstanding  friend  and 
ally  of  the  American  people  and  the 
United  States.  But  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  ignore  their  recent  electoral 
fraud  and  corruption  with  silent  diplo- 
macy. This  resolution  supports  demo- 
cratic principles  and  fair  elections  in 
Mexico  for  all  of  its  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  cosponsors  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  are  the  Senator 
from  California,  Mr.  Wilson:  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Domenici; 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins: and  the  Senator  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Gramm. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  or,  if  anybody  wants 
it.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  it  during 
morning  business. 


Mr.  SASSI31  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (B«r. 
DURENBERGER).  The  time  of  11:30 
having  passed,  imder  the  previous 
order,  there  would  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business.  However,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  also  under  that  order,  has 
the  right  to  a  special  order.  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  period  for  morning  business 
be  suspended  for  the  purposes  of  his 
special  order,  the  Chair  would  enter- 
tain that  request. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
the  transaction  of  morning  business  be 
suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  or  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SASSER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 


CRACK 


Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  I  joined  with  other  members 
of  the  Democratic  Working  Group  on 
Drugs  in  offering  legislation  to  intensi- 
fy our  efforts  to  combat  the  deadly 
drug  known  as  crack. 

It  is  past  time  that  we  focus  our  ef- 
forts on  this  very  serious  problem.  In 
Just  a  short  period,  the  use  of  crack 
has  reached  epidemic  proportions.  It 
threatens  to  scar  an  entire  generation 
of  our  young  people. 

Statistics  show  that  one  of  every  six 
of  teenagers  will  have  experimented 
with  cocaine  before  they  graduate 
from  high  school.  That  is  a  truly 
frightening  statistic.  And  the  picture 
is  getting  worse.  Surveys  show  that  61 
percent  of  all  high  school  seniors  have 
tried  an  illegal  drug  at  least  once.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  students  are  used  to 
the  presence  of  drugs  in  their  life  ex- 
perience. 

For  students— as  for  adults— crack  is 
a  particularly  dangerous  drug.  It  is 
highly  addictive.  Some  say  that  one 
use  of  crack  and  you  are  hooked. 
Crack  is  also  cheap.  A  vial  of  crack 
costs  as  little  as  $10. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  on  the  floor. 
I  was  interested  in  seeing  him  pur- 
chase a  vial  of  crack  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  not  too  long  ago  in  an 
effort  to  illustrate  the  pervasiveness  of 
this  problem. 

So  that  puts  it  well  within  reach,  at 
$10,  of  most  high  school  students. 

The  legislation  we  introduced  (S. 
2715)  addressed  both  enforcement  and 
education— and  both  are  vital  if  we  are 
going  to  make  any  headway  in  the 
battle  against  crack. 

First  of  all,  we  add  crack  to  the  list 
of  schedule  I  drugs.  This  is  where  it 
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belongs.  Cnu:k  is  as  dangerous  as  any 
drug  on  the  street— and  more  addictive 
than  almost  any  of  them. 

Second,  we  create  a  separate  crime 
for  employing  minors  in  drug  oper- 
ations. Drug  desJers  often  employ 
minors  as  runners  on  the  street  or  as  a 
safety  measure  to  avoid  arrest.  They 
know  that  minors  are  usually  not 
charged  or  if  they  are,  they  are  placed 
on  probation. 

I  believe  we  have  to  come  down  on 
dealers  and  come  down  on  them  hard 
for  the  use  of  minors  in  their  drug  op- 
erations. It  brings  youngsters  into  the 
seamy  underworld  of  crime  and  ex- 
poses them  to  drugs— usually  resulting 
in  their  own  addiction. 

Third,  we  make  it  a  separate  crime 
to  manufacture  illegal  drugs  near  a 
school.  Crack  is  so  easy  to  manufac- 
tiu-e  that  drug  dealers  can  set  up  shop 
near  a  school  and  entice  students  to 
purchase  drugs. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  while  it  is 
a  crime  to  sell  drugs  to  minors,  it  is 
not  a  separate  crime  to  employ  minors 
in  drug  dealing.  By  the  same  token, 
while  it  is  a  crime  to  sell  drugs  near  a 
school,  it  is  not  a  separate  crime  to 
manufacture  them  near  a  school.  By 
creating  these  new  offenses  we  are  of- 
fering law  enforcement  a  new  tool  to 
prosecute  these  vicious  drug  dealers 
who  would  destroy  our  youth  for 
profit. 

That  is  a  start,  Mr.  P  lent,  but  it 
is  only  a  start.  The  secc  part  of  our 
bill  addresses  the  issue  of  drug  educa- 
tion. We  will  never  win  the  war  on 
drugs  until  we  convince  our  young 
people  to  avoid  drugs.  Drugs  are  not 
recreational,  it  is  not  smart  to  use 
them.  They  are  lethal  and  they  kill 
you. 

First,  we  direct  that  October  5,  the 
first  day  of  "Drug  Abuse  Awareness 
Week."  be  designated  as  "National 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Day."  This  will 
allow  us  to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  need  to  educate  our  young  people 
to  the  dangers  of  drugs. 

Second,  we  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  immediately  provide 
States  with  available  information  on 
drug  education  strategies  and  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  crack. 

Third,  we  direct  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse  to 
produce  and  run  public  service  an- 
nouncements on  the  dangers  of  crack. 
Again,  this  is  something  we  can  do 
right  now. 

While  long-term  drug  education  ef- 
forts are  needed,  we  also  need  to  do 
something  now— in  this  school  year. 
This  is  an  emergency  program  to  re- 
qwnd  to  an  emergency  situation. 

Fourth,  we  establish  a  grants  pro- 
gram within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation to  enable  States  to  develop  drug 
education  programs,  to  train  counsel- 
ors and  teachers  in  drug  education, 
and  to  pool  knowledge  of  the  most 
promising  programs. 


These  steps  are  just  a  beginning.  I 
know  my  colleagues  who  serve  with 
me  on  the  E>emocratic  Drug  Working 
Group  are  committed  to  further 
action  to  combat  this  growing  national 
problem.  And  our  legislation  marks  a 
good  start  in  our  war  on  drugs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  this 
important  endeavor. 


D  1140 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  time  of  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


DONALD  REGAN  RECEIVES  IRON 
MIKE  AWARD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
a  dinner  at  which  White  House  Chief 
of  Staff  Donald  T.  Regan  was  present- 
ed with  the  coveted  Iron  Mike  Award 
of  the  Marine  Corps  League.  I  know 
my  colleagues  join  me  in  congratulat- 
ing Mr.  Regan  on  receiving  this  pres- 
tigious award.  He  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Marine  Corps,  partici- 
pating in  five  major  battle  campaigns, 
and  retiring  as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

During  his  5  Mi  years  of  active  duty, 
Mr.  Regan  was  awarded  five  battle 
stars,  a  commendation  ribbon,  and  a 
theatre  ribbon.  Following  his  active 
duty,  he  was  in  the  Marine  Reserves 
for  2  years.  Donald  Regan  has  contin- 
ued his  fine  record  of  service  to  his 
country  as  the  66th  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  as  the  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fine  speech  which  Mr.  Regan  made 
before  the  Marine  Corps  League  upon 
his  acceptance  of  this  award  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarlts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Marine  Corps  League  Dinmer 
(By  Donald  T.  Regan) 

We  Marines  have  a  saying:  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  ex-Marine.  And  standing 
here,  this  evening— with  people  like  your- 
selves and  the  members  of  this  great  Marine 
Corps  League— I  can  assure  you:  The  heart 
knows  how  true  that  saying  Is,  as  true  as  it 
was  40  years  ago  when  a  young  recruit 
proudly  wore  his  first  globe  and  anchor. 

It's  a  deeply  humbling  moment  for  me:  to 
accept  this  award— a  most  coveted  one.  To 
stand  here  tonight  is  also  to  realize  that  in  a 
world  of  confused  allegiances  and  divided 
loyalties,  some  things  never  change,  that 
some  traditions  like  those  embodied  by  the 
Marine  Corps  League  live  on;  and  that  there 
are  those  who  remain  upright,  who  remain 
always  faithful. 

But  If  I  feel  as  one  with  you  tonight,  I 
must  act  as  one  as  well.  So  I  must  live  up  to 
the  Marine  code  and  tell  the  blunt  truth. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  confess  I  am  sorely 
tempted  this  evening— like  any  good  Marine 


on  such  an  occasion— to  reminisce,  to  tell 
some  stories. 

Now  I  realize  that  to  do  so  In  such  distin- 
guished company  runs  a  considerable  risk, 
particularly  as  I  look  out  and  see  some  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  defense 
establishment,  not  to  mention  so  many 
medals,  ribbons,  and  stars.  Of  course,  I 
learned  as  a  young  Marine  how  to  defer  to 
rank.  Well,  not  always.  I  remember  a  story 
that  a  great  American,  the  late  Admiral 
Rickover  liked  to  tell  about  being  an  Admi- 
ral. You  know,  I  don't  know  why  the  Navy  is 
always  coming  up  at  Marine  events.  It's  Just 
one  of  the  oddest  things.  But  anyway  Admi- 
ral Rickover  liked  to  note  that  the  day 
before  he  received  his  promotion  to  Vice  Ad- 
miral, a  horse  named  Rickover  also  won  the 
5th  race  at  Belmont  Park.  And  Admiral 
Rickover  commented:  no  other  Admiral  in 
history  has  had  a  whole  horse  named  for 
him.  But  as  I  say  Marines  are  a  little  differ- 
ent. I  remember  seeing  another  naval  offi- 
cer break  In  a  Marine  who  was  doing  his 
first  duty  on  board  a  ship.  And  the  officer 
of  the  deck  asked  what  he  would  do  if  a  man 
fell  overboard.  "I  would  yell.  Man  over- 
board!' "  the  Marine  said.  The  officer  then 
asked  what  he  would  do  if  an  officer  fell 
overboard.  The  Marine  was  silent  for  a 
moment  and  then  asked,  "  'Which  one, 
sir?' " 

So,  with  all  the  military  experience  out 
here  tonight,  I'll  be  careful  of  my  chutzpah; 
I  won't  make  the  same  kind  of  mistake.  So  I 
don't  think  I  should  tell  any  stories  tonight: 
well,  maybe  one. 

1943.  New  Georgia.  It  is  hot.  Captain 
Regan,  sitting  in  his  tent  in  a  pair  of  field 
shoes  and  shorts,  hears  a  huge  commotion 
outside.  His  Sergeant  Major  ducks  in  and 
says,  "Captain,  you  better  come  quick  and 
bring  your  sidearm." 

Outside  a  large  group  of  troops  have  gath- 
ered; the  commotion  is  about  an  iguana  who 
has  been  driven  high  up  a  coconut  tree. 
Some  of  the  Marines  are  shouting,  others 
are  throwing  rocks;  some  of  the  Marines  are 
from  Brooklyn  and  think  they  have  treed  a 
man-eating  crocodile.  There  is  a  hue  and  cry 
to  shoot  the  reptile. 

At  this  point,  it  is  important  to  explain 
that  sometimes  when  troops  were  being 
moved  or  replaced  in  combat  zones  an  order 
would  go  out  restricting  ammunition  clips  to 
only  a  few  authorized  individuals.  This  was 
to  avoid  the  kind  of  jumpiness  and  acciden- 
tal firings  that  occur  in  the  jungle,  especial- 
ly in  darkness.  As  good  Marines,  we  took  It 
as  a  matter  of  faith  that  this  was  the  sort  of 
thing  that  only  Army  troops  did,  but  we  also 
had  to  obey  the  orders. 

So  in  a  Marine  company  only  one  person 
was  authorized  to  shoot.  And,  as  you  have 
guessed  by  now,  only  Captain  Regan  could 
use  his  weapon.  Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
every  officer  has  one  such  moment  In  his 
career— a  moment  of  truth,  a  moment  when 
it  Is  all  there,  right  on  the  line.  See  Captain 
Regan  surrounded  by  his  Sergeant  Major, 
his  first  sergeants  and  his  troops.  See  Cap- 
tain Regan  take  out  his  45  and  begin  to 
pray.  See  Captain  Regan  aim  his  45  and 
begin  to  sweat.  See  Captain  Regan  fire  and 
get  lucky.  Watch  the  iguana  fall.  Watch 
Captain  Regan  return  to  his  tent  and  only 
then  begin  to  breathe  again. 

Permit  me  to  turn  now  from  reminiscing 
to  a  subject  of  vital  Importance:  the  defense 
budget.  As  you  know,  in  his  first  term  the 
President  expanded  defense  spending  great- 
ly. He  did  so  in  light  of  a  pressing  and  obvi- 
ous need  to  rebuild  our  Nation's  defenaea— 
and  he  did  so  with  broad  political  support. 
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In  this  second  term,  some  assert  that  i>o- 
lltlcal  support  has  weakened.  Certainly  on 
Capital  Hill  there  is  no  shortage  of  plans  to 
cut  Federal  spending  by  gutting  defense.  So 
the  question  arises:  Will  the  President  be 
able  to  maintain  defense  spending  at  the 
needed  levels?  Pundits  in  this  town  say 
"no."  I  say  "yes"- and  here's  why. 

The  President  has  demonstrated  a  re- 
markable, even  historic,  ability  not  only  to 
win  on  specific  issues  but  to  reshape  the 
thinking  that  underlies  the  Issues,  to  pro- 
vide new  first  principles,  to  replace  the  pre- 
vailing fundamental  assumptions  with  his 
own.  Consider  the  record.  When  the  Presi- 
dent took  office,  the  idea  of  any  major  tax 
reform  was  considered  outlandish,  maverick. 
Today  we  have  already  seen  the  President's 
1981  tax  cut  take  effect,  and  we're  moving 
toward  what  promises  to  be  the  most  sweep- 
ing and  thorough  tax  reform  in  some  four 
decades.  Indeed,  a  recent  headline  In  the 
Washington  Post  told  the  story:  "The  Im- 
possible Became  Inevitable." 

Or  look  at  aid  to  anti-communist  insurgen- 
cies. When  the  President  took  office,  official 
opinion  in  Washington  still  centered  on  no- 
tions of  containment,  of  attempting  to  slow 
the  Soviet  advance.  The  idea  that  we  should 
assist  those  endeavoring  to  reverse  that  ad- 
vance was  scandalous,  an  affront  to  estab- 
lished and  comfortable  patterns  of  thought. 
Today  the  United  States  is  providing  aid  to 
freedom  fighters  in  Afghanistan,  Africa. 
Cambodia— and.  yes,  Nicaragua.  El  Salvador 
is  safely  in  the  freedom  family.  And  Grena- 
da has  been  saved. 

This  reshaping  of  the  established  order  is 
precisely  the  kind  of  change  I  believe  we're 
witnessing  with  regard  to  defense  spending. 
The  President  is  maintaining  the  defense 
budget  with  guts  and  persistence.  And  by 
giving  the  people  the  facts— facts  like  these. 

In  1962,  defense  spending  represented 
some  46  percent  of  the  Federal  Budget, 
while  29  percent  was  devoted  to  social 
spending.  By  1982,  those  proportions  had 
almost  exactly  reversed:  Defense  had  fallen 
to  29  percent  of  the  budget,  while  social 
spending  had  risen  to  half. 

The  President  knows  that  the  reason  for 
the  Federal  deficit  is  social  spending  that 
has  Increased  enormously,  not  defense.  And 
as  he  says  it  again  and  again  and  again, 
using  the  bully  pulpit  of  the  Presidency  to 
bring  the  point  home,  he's  effecting  a  deep 
and  lasting  change  in  the  thinking  of  the 
electorate  and  hence  in  the  character  of 
American  politics.  Strong  defenses  and  the 
spending  to  maintain  them,  including  for- 
eign aid,  are  coming  to  be  seen  not  as  a  tem- 
porary aim  but  as  a  given,  a  permanent 
aspect  of  the  role  our  Nation  must  play 
upon  the  world  stage. 

Of  cotirse  maintaining  strong  defense  in- 
volves sacrifice,  never  politically  popular. 
But  the  President  Is  able  to  draw  upon  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  because  he  offers  the 
people  hope— not  contaliunent,  but  the  ad- 
vance of  human  freedom;  not  an  unending 
balance  of  nuclear  terror,  but  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  and  possibility  of  making 
nuclear  missiles  obsolete. 

The  importance  of  S.D.I,  to  our  Nation's 
defenses  is  obvious;  even  if  only  partially 
successful,  it  could  vastly  Increase  the  cost 
to  the  Soviets  of  attempting  nuclear  aggres- 
sion. What  Is  perhaps  overlooked  is  S.D.I. 's 
political  importance.  S.D.I,  represents  a  for- 
ward strategy  based  upon  specific  objec- 
tives. It  marks  the  difference  between 
thinfcing  defensively  and  thinking  creatively 
and  actively,  between  accepting  the  status 
quo  and  working  for  a  dramatic  change  in 


the  interests  of  peace.  If  you'll  permit  me  a 
football  metaphor,  S.D.I,  adds  up  to  the  dif- 
ference between  never  getting  past  the  fifty- 
yard  line  and  going  for  a  touchdown.  The 
American  people  understand  all  this  instinc- 
tively. And  S.D.I,  thus  helps  the  President 
to  enlist  their  support  for  his  defense  strate- 
gy as  a  whole. 

In  his  effort  to  maintain  our  defenses, 
then,  the  President  has  the  argimients  on 
his  side.  In  S.D.I. ,  he  has  a  winning  strate- 
gy. And  as  the  polls  Indicate,  he  has  the 
American  people  with  him  as  few  Presidents 
in  history.  His  opponents  have  on  their  side 
only  the  failed  policies  of  the  past. 

But  this  brings  me  back  to  this  evening,  to 
this  award.  You  see,  I  learned  loyalty  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  so  I'm  puzzled  when  I  see  the 
press  refer  to  me  as  a  Reagan  "loyalist," 
almost  as  though  it  were  a  criticism.  In  the 
Marines,  we  all  knew  we  were  part  of  a  great 
cause.  We  knew  our  officers,  we  knew  our 
men— and  we  were  loyal  to  both,  up  and 
down.  In  the  West  Wing,  I  feel  much  the 
same  way.  Of  course  the  obvious  drama  of 
landing  on  an  island  under  heavy  fire  is 
missing— except  maybe  when  I  go  up  to  Cap- 
itol Hill.  But  the  sense  of  urgency  is  there. 
The  sense  of  an  enormous  conflict  is  there— 
if  at  no  other  time,  then  certainly  every 
morning  at  the  national  security  briefing, 
when  we  leam  what  America's  adversaries 
have  done  or  are  planning.  And  the  sense  of 
service,  the  sense  of  greatness,  even  if  I  may 
say  so,  the  sense  of  camaraderie— well, 
that's  there  every  time  you  walk  down  the 
hall  and  go  into  the  Oval  Office. 

Loyalty,  service— these  days  my  mind  goes 
back  to  the  Corps  a  great  deal.  I've  told  you 
the  great  adventure  story  of  Captain  Regan 
and  the  iguana. 

Well,  there  are  other  memories,  not  so  hu- 
morous. Many  of  those  here  today  have 
such  recollections.  Fate  throws  us  together 
with  others  we  hardly  know;  what  we  have 
in  common  is  only  this:  we  are  all  Marines. 
We  live  together,  fight  together,  sometimes 
die  together.  We  see  almost  dally  acts  of 
heroism  that  are  soon  forgotten,  that  histo- 
ry will  never  record— I  can  still  see  in  my 
mind's  eye  Just  after  a  bombing  attack  on 
the  island  of  New  Georgia  a  Marine  ser- 
geant, without  a  moment's  hesitation,  run 
into  the  wild  flames  and  flying  shrapnel  of  a 
burning  ammunition  dump  to  pick  up  a 
wounded  Marine  and  just  barely  make  It 
back  to  safety.  We  see  all  this,  we  become  as 
close  as  mortal  human  beings  can  become 
and  vow  never  to  forget.  And  then,  when  it 
is  over  and  peace  has  come,  we  go  home, 
back  to  a  different  more  settled  way  of  life. 
We  may  never  see  each  other  again;  but  we 
never  forget— each  other  or  the  Corps. 

Nor- and  this  is  the  blessing  of  living  in 
this  Nation— does  America  forget.  It  is  why 
we  are  here  tonight— to  commemorate  an 
institution  whose  spirit  in  210  years  of  serv- 
ice to  country  has  never  flagged:  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  bom  on  November  10, 
1775  in  Tun  Tavern— some  Marines  like  to 
say  it  was  a  fitting  place  for  the  Marine 
legend  to  begin. 

The  military  historians  have  looked  for 
the  reasons  to  explain  such  legends,  to  un- 
derstand why  some  troops  fight  well  and 
others  do  not.  British  historian  John 
Keegan  has  said  it  is  simply  the  will  to 
win— a  pride  In  unit,  a  sense  of  comradeship; 
a  simple  refusal  to  let  the  other  guy  down. 
It  Is  what  the  Marine  Corps  is  aU  about, 
that  Is  the  pride  it  Instills;  it  U  the  real 
meaning  of  "Semper  Fi."  In  his  memoir  of 
the  Pacific  War,  William  Manchester  ex- 
plained why  he  left  his  hospital  bed  to 


return  to  his  troops,  his  fellow  Marines.  "It 
was  an  act  of  love,"  he  wrote.  "Those  men 
on  the  line  were  my  family,  my  home.  They 
were  closer  to  me  than  I  can  say,  closer  than 
any  friends  had  been  or  ever  would  be.  They 
had  never  let  me  down,  and  I  couldn't  do  it 
to  them,  I  had  to  be  with  them  rather  than 
let  them  die  and  me  live  with  the  luiowledge 
that  I  might  have  saved  them." 

"A  man  will  not  sell  you  his  Ufe  at  any 
price,"  Manchester  also  wrote  about  the 
Marines  he  knew,  "but  he  will  give  it  to  you 
for  a  piece  of  colored  ribbon."  He  meant 
that  to  be  a  Marine  is  to  live  for  something 
far  beyond  the  bottom  line  or  narrow  self- 
interest. 

"They  are  better,"  Ernie  Pyle  wrote  after 
covering  the  Marines  for  the  first  time  in 
World  War  II.  "They  are  better  because 
they  think  they're  better." 

It  is  so  today.  Our  enlisted  Marines  today 
are  smarter,  better-educated,  l)€tter-trained, 
and  just  as  tough  as  the  Marines  of  any  era. 
And  let  me  say  the  Corps  itself  has  never 
been  stronger,  better-equipped,  or  better-led 
than  by  its  current  officer  corps  and  a 
smart,  likeable  and  tough  Commandant. 
P.X.  Kelley. 

We  are  fortunate  it  is  so.  Look  around  the 
world  today  and  see  where  blood  is  being 
shed— Angola,  Afghanistan,  Nicaragua- 
listen  to  those  who  say  our  defense  budget 
must  be  slashed— and  who  cannot  feel  grate- 
ful that  we  have  to  defend  our  Nation  a 
striking  force  that  is  vigilant  and  ready,  in- 
fused with  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  de- 
votion to  country. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  not  only  from  the 
halls  of  Montezuma  and  shores  of  Tripoli 
but  in  France  in  World  War  I,  in  Guadalca- 
nal. Tarawa,  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa,  in  Chosin, 
Korea,  in  Vietnam,  and  in  Lebanon  and 
other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  Ma- 
rines have  been  in  action;  and  the  memory 
of  those  Marines  sustains  and  inspires.  They 
haven't  changed;  if  anything,  in  all  the  ways 
that  1  have  mentioned,  they  are  better.  Let 
us  be  proud  of  them;  let  us  give  them  all  our 
support.  Let  us  ever  be  grateful  there  are 
those  who  fight  for  right  and  freedom,  who 
call  themselves  a  band  of  brothers,  who 
claim  the  title  of  United  States  Marine. 


SHOE  AND  TEXTILE  WORKERS 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  regret  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  provide  assistance  to  our  Nation's 
shoe  and  apparel  workers.  The  admin- 
istration's heavyhanded  pressure  tac- 
tics have  worked— for  now.  Once  again 
they  have  shown  their  insensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  our  shoe  and  textile 
workers. 

Yesterday  was  indeed  a  grim  day  for 
these  hard-working  Americans.  For 
years,  textile  and  apparel  workers 
have  seen  their  jobs  disappear  in  the 
flood  of  imports  while  their  Grovem- 
ment  stood  by  and  refused  to  offer  any 
assistance.  While  other  countries 
erected  trade  barriers  to  protect  a  vast 
range  of  industries.  U.S.  workers  were 
told  that  helping  them  would  cause  a 
trade  war.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
was  not  even  enforcing  the  textile 
agreements  we  did  have. 

Finally,  we  in  Congress  said 
"Enough."  Last  year  we  passed  the 
Textile  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforce- 
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ment  Act.  That  bill  promised  some 
sanity  in  our  textile  and  apparel 
import  policy.  It  also  promised  our  do- 
mestic industry  that  they  would  have 
a  period  of  stability  to  modernize  their 
facilities  and  compete  with  imports. 

In  what  I  thlnlL  was  a  very  ill-advised 
action,  the  President  vetoed  that  bill. 
At  the  time,  he  said  that  in  the  series 
of  bilateral  textile  agreements  to  be 
negotiated  this  year  he  would  hold  the 
level  of  import  growth  to  the  level  of 
growth  in  the  domestic  industry.  Well, 
Mr.  President,  I  haven't  seen  much 
evidence  of  that  in  the  agreements  an- 
nounced so  far  this  year. 

The  recently  announced  treaties 
with  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  and  with 
South  Africa  show  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  no  intention  of  holding  the 
line  on  import  growth.  What  it  does 
show  is  that  they  will  continue  their 
blind  devotion  to  a  concept  of  free 
trade  that  simply  doesn't  exist  in  the 
real  world. 

Textile  and  apparel  imports  rose 
10.9  percent  between  May  of  this  year 
and  May  of  last  year.  In  1986  to  date, 
they  are  up  a  staggering  23  percent. 
Between  January  and  May  of  this 
year,  our  textile  and  apparel  trade  def- 
icit was  almost  $8  billion.  If  that  trend 
continues— and  all  the  evidence  is  that 
it  will— our  textile  and  apparel  deficit 
for  this  year  will  be  $18,830  million. 

But  these  figures  are  more  than 
mere  statistics.  They  represent  real 
people  and  real  jobs.  Last  year  4.000 
Tennessee  textile  and  apparel  workers 
lost  their  jobs  due  to  imports.  The 
closing  of  a  textile  or  apparel  factory 
can  be  devastating  to  a  local  communi- 
ty. Many  such  facilities  are  located  in 
rural  areas.  They  are  often  the  major 
employer  in  the  area— areas  which 
have  few  alternative  employment  op- 
portunities. 

As  I  travel  around  Tennessee,  I  con- 
tinually see  the  effects  of  shoe  imports 
on  our  citizens.  I  talli  to  individuals 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  in  the  com- 
mimities  where  they  have  lived  and 
worked  for  years.  They  face  the  future 
with  no  prospects  of  new  jobs. 

Many  textile  and  apparel  workers 
are  prevented  by  family  obligations 
and  ties  from  moving  to  a  new  area. 
BCany  are  women— often  single  parents 
and  the  sole  support  of  their  children. 

I  am  deeply  distressed  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  a  head-in-the- 
sand  approach  to  an  issue  that  is  liter- 
ally shaping  people's  lives. 

Sooner  or  later,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  trade  debate  in 
this  body.  And  I  want  to  put  the  ad- 
ministration on  notice  that  when  we 
do.  those  of  us  who  represent  shoe  and 
textile  woi^ers  will  be  supporting 
changes  in  our  trade  laws  to  assist 
these  workers. 


DISINFORMATION  WITH 
REGARD  TO  CHILE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  massive 
campaign  of  disinformation  which  is 
being  coordinated  against  the  people 
of  Chile  who  yearn  for  an  orderly 
transition  to  democracy.  A  coalition  of 
the  media,  the  Marxists,  and  the  State 
Department  is  seeking  to  destablize 
the  transition  to  a  full  fledged  democ- 
racy in  Chile. 

I  identify  it  as  a  campaign  of  disin- 
formation because  I  have  been  to 
Chile,  and  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes  what  is  going  on.  There  is  a  con- 
certed effort  to  fnistrate  and  discredit 
the  efforts  of  the  Chilean  people.  The 
Chilean  people  want  a  fully  function- 
ing, representative  democracy;  but 
they  also  want  a  democracy  that  is  not 
going  to  slide  back  into  a  totalitarian 
regime,  such  as  they  experienced 
under  Allende. 

What  disturbs  me  about  the  disin- 
formation campaign  is  that  the  State 
Department,  the  CIA,  and  the  media 
so  often,  for  whatever  reasons,  side 
with  the  Marxists  and  the  totalitar- 
ians. 

When  I  publicly  criticized  Ambassa- 
dor Harry  Barnes  for  planting  the 
American  flag  in  the  midst  of  a  Com- 
munist rally.  I  did  so  because  the 
decent  people  of  Chile  were  shocked, 
and  because  those  Americans  who 
work  in  Chile  and  who  understand  the 
political  alternatives  in  Chile  were 
outraged  by  his  actions. 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Barnes 
admitted  to  me  that  he  did  not  see  any 
of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  oppo- 
sition present  at  the  demonstration 
which  accompanied  the  funeral  of  Ro- 
drigo  Rojas.  What  the  Santiago  news- 
paper pictures  showed  were  hundreds 
of  red  flags.  Communist  banners  fea- 
turing the  hammer  and  sickle,  and  the 
slogans  of  the  revolutionary  left.  This 
was  not  a  demonstration  by  Chilean 
citizens  seeking  early  elections;  it  was 
a  bid  for  a  Communist  takeover  by  the 
totalitarian  left. 

Ambassador  Barnes'  attendance  at 
the  Communist  demonstration  was  ex- 
actly as  repugnant  as  if  he  were  Am- 
bassador to  Germany  and  had  attend- 
ed an  Illegal  neofasclst  brownshirt 
rally  complete  with  swastikas.  Like 
Germany,  Chile  knows  what  happens 
when  totalitarian  Ideologies  take  over 
the  democratic  process.  Just  as  in  Ger- 
many today  fascist  parties,  fascist  em- 
blems, and  fascist  slogans  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  con- 
stitutional courts,  so  too  in  Chile  the 
emblems  and  parties  of  Communist  to- 
talitarianism embraced  by  Ambassador 
Barnes  have  been  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  constitutional  courts  of 
Chile. 

It  is  clear  that  Ambassador  Barnes' 
actions  not  only  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitutional process  in  Chile,  but  made 


common  cause  with  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States. 

The' policy  of  President  Reagan  is  to 
promote  the  democratic  trtuisition  on 
an  orderly  schedule.  The  policy  of  Am- 
bassi^or  Barnes  is  to  disrupt  the  or- 
derljoransition,  to  promote  the  totali- 
tarian left , that  Chile  once  threw  off 
just  In  the  nick  of  time,  and  to  defame 
the  government  that  rescued  Chile 
from  the  clutches  of  international  so- 
cialism. 

Mr.  President.  Ambassador  Barnes 
and  Secretary  of  State  Elliot  Abrams 
have  tried  to  spread  the  myth  that 
human  rights  is  a  major  problem  in 
Chile.  I  have  no  doubt  that  human 
rights  problems  do  occur  in  Chile.  A 
country  that  is  beselged  by  terrorist 
revolutionaries  seeking  to  destroy  free- 
dom has  a  different  problem  in  balanc- 
ing the  rights  of  the  majority  to  be 
free  from  terrorism  and  the  individual 
rights  of  insurrectionists  trying  to 
overthrow  law  and  order.  Israel,  for 
example,  has  had  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
tough  justice  to  protect  Its  citizens 
against  the  attacks  of  the  PLO,  and 
sometimes  it  has  missed  the  mark.  But 
nobody  doubts  the  good  will  of  Israel 
toward  human  rights  over  the  long 
haul. 

So  too  with  Chile.  The  State  Depart- 
ment Human  Rights  Report  itself  says 
that  there  have  been  no  major  cases  of 
human  rights  violations,  such  as  cases 
of  "disappeared  persons,"  in  recent 
years.  And  recently  a  left-wing  politi- 
cal science  institute  in  Chile  named 
FLAXO  took  a  scientific  survey  of 
public  opinion.  It  was  so  stunned  by 
the  outcome  that  it  tried  to  suppress 
the  results,  but  word  leaked  out  and  it 
was  forced  to  publish  its  findings.  The 
poll  showed  that  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  Chilean  people  believe  the 
major  problem  facing  Chile  is  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  not  surprising  in  view 
of  the  world  economic  recession.  Only 
2  percent  thought  that  human  rights 
was  a  major  problem  in  Chile.  But  not 
a  word  about  this  poll  has  appeared  in 
the  major  media  of  the  United  States. 

Ambassador  Barnes  and  Secretary 
Abrams  are  trying  to  cater  to  that  2 
percent  with  their  support  of  the  vio- 
lent Communist  left— at  the  expense 
of  the  democratic  opposition  and  the 
parties  that  support  President  Pino- 
chet. There  is  a  democratic  left  in 
Chile,  but  Ambassador  Barnes  and 
Secretary  Abrams  are  leaving  them 
high  and  dry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  politicians  of 
all  stripes  would  like  to  have  their 
chance  to  try  to  rule  the  country,  and 
it  appears  to  serve  their  self-interest 
to  have  an  early  election.  But  Presi- 
dent Pinochet  is  following  the  sched- 
ule set  up  in  the  democratic  constitu- 
tion adopted  by  67  percent  of  the 
people  in  1980.  He  has  not  deviated 
from  that  schedule;  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 


attempt  to  try  to  force  him  to  depart 
from  that  schedule. 

What  is  really  happening  is  that 
Chile  has  already  begrun  to  recover 
from  the  world  recession,  with  a 
growth  rate  of  4  percent  for  1985,  and 
continuing  at  4  percent  for  this  year. 
The  agricultural  sector  has  made  a 
strong  recovery  for  the  export  market, 
particularly  since  the  seasons  are  re- 
versed in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
and  Chile  is  able  to  market  seasonal 
produce  in  North  America  when  our 
fields  are  dormant.  Indeed,  Chile  has 
the  highest  growth  rate  in  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  President,  the  resurgent  econo- 
my is  just  beginning  to  have  its  impact 
upon  the  people.  Such  an  impact  is 
precisely  what  the  Communists  and 
Socialists  fear  most.  If  the  growth  rate 
continues,  the  economic  disaffections 
of  the  Chilean  people  will  have  van- 
ished by  the  time  of  the  elections 
scheduled  for  1989.  and  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  strong  support  for 
the  political  parties  advocating  social 
justice  through  the  market  economy. 

Thus  it  is  to  the  obvious  advantage 
of  the  Communists  and  Socialists  to 
force  elections  at  an  earlier  date  under 
the  intimidating  threats  of  terrorism 
and  social  unrest;  It  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  parties  of  freedom  to  keep 
to  the  established  constitutional 
schedule.  The  desire  of  Ambassador 
Barnes  and  Secretary  Abrams  to 
attack  the  economic  base  of  Chile  is 
aimed  directly  at  the  partisans  of  free- 
dom and  against  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus  Ambassador  Barnes  has  target- 
ed Chile  as  an  object  of  hostile  pene- 
tration. Along  with  Secretary  Abrams 
he  has  publicly  assisted  Mrs.  Veronica 
de  Negri  as  an  aggrieved  mother  psy- 
chologically wounded  by  a  supposedly 
brutal  regime. 

While  we  can  all  sympathize  for  a 
mother's  grief,  the  intelligence  capa- 
bQities  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  CIA  evidently  were  too  incompe- 
tent to  understand  another  aspect  of 
Mrs.  de  Negri's  life.  The  view  of  the 
media  and  the  Marxists  must  be  tem- 
pered by  the  view  of  many  Chileans 
who  remember  her  years  in  Chile  as  a 
militant  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Chile,  skilled  in  psychological 
warfare. 

Mr.  President,  the  inmge  of  Rojas 
and  Quintana  as  merely  idealistic 
young  reformers  must  be  tempered  by 
the  findings  of  the  special  prosecutor 
that  the  pair  were  in  fact  part  of  a 
group  of  terrorists  carrying  gasoline, 
molotov  cocktails,  and  rubber  tires  for 
erecting  burning  barricades,  and  that 
Quintana  had  been  arrested  for  simi- 
lar activities  last  April. 

The  image  of  brutal  soldiers  deliber- 
ately dousing  the  helpless  pair  with 
gasoline,  must  be  balanced  by  the  spe- 
cial prosecutor's  finding  that  Quinta- 
na attempted  to  kick  a  molotov  cock- 


tail at  the  group  of  young  soldiers  ar- 
resting her,  only  to  have  it  explode 
against  her  foot,  and  of  the  burned 
pair  refusing  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and 
inexperienced  soldiers  making  a  fatal 
misjudgment  by  sdlowing  them  to  go 
free.  There  will  be  those  who  prefer 
the  Communist  version  of  the  story, 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  the 
media  nor  the  State  Department  have 
made  the  other  version,  based  upon 
sworn  testimony  and  findings  by  a  dis- 
tinguished judge. 

This  picture  of  Chile  is  admittedly 
different  from  the  picture  presented 
by  the  media,  the  Marxists,  and  the 
State  Department.  But  It  deserves  to 
be  examined  disinterestedly  by  those 
seeking  both  truth  and  the  transition 
of  Chile  to  a  stable  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  let  me 
outline  parts  II  and  III  of  this  state- 
ment for  those  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  details  which  I  shall  set  forth. 

There  have  been  at  least  four 
themes  of  disinformation  on  the  Rojas 
case  spread  by  those  seeking  the  tran- 
sition of  ChUe  to  Marxism. 

The  first  theme  of  disinformation  is 
that  the  Chilean  Government  is  some- 
how stalling  on  the  road  to  democracy. 
This  is  a  favorite  theme  of  the  State 
Department. 

The  second  theme  of  disinformation 
is  that  the  so-called  democratic  forces 
of  the  left  are  the  best  protection  for 
Chile  against  communism.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  same  democratic  forces 
of  the  left  that  took  Chile  down  the 
road  to  totalitarian  communism  are 
the  very  same  forces  contending  for 
power  today. 

The  third  theme  of  disinformation  is 
that  the  military  forces  deliberately 
sought  to  torture  and  kill  Rojas  and 
his  companion,  and  subsequently  at- 
tempted to  prevent  them  from  receiv- 
ing competent  medical  treatment.  This 
is  a  theme  repeated  over  and  over 
again  by  Mr.  Ariel  Dorfman.  a  self-ap- 
pointed spokesman  for  Chile,  most 
famous  for  his  book,  "How  to  Read 
Donald  Duck,"  a  Marxist  interpreta- 
tion that  condemned  Walt  Disney  as 
an  agent  of  cultural  imperialism. 

The  fourth  theme  is  that  Rodrigo 
Rojas  was  an  idealistic  young  man, 
struck  down  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth.  But  the  fact  is  that  his  family, 
and  the  family  of  his  companion,  are 
both  well  known  as  Communist  activ- 
ists, whose  clear  motivation  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  to  impose  commu- 
nism upon  a  hapless  Chile. 

In  the  last  section  of  this  statement, 
I  will  discuss  the  historical  role  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Chile,  the  role  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  general 
strike  of  July  2  and  3.  the  factual  inci- 
dents relating  to  the  burning  of  Rojas 
and  Quintana.  In  addition,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time,  I  will  put  in  the  record 
a  nimiber  of  official  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  Rojas  case  for  the  historical 
record. 
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THE  EOJ AS  CASK 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  circiunstances  sur- 
rounding the  tragic  death  of  Rodrigo 
Andres  Rojas  Denegri  and  the  investi- 
gation of  his  death  and  the  burning  of 
his  companion,  Carmen  Gloria  Quinta- 
na Arancibla.  have  been  grossly  dis- 
torted by  the  major  media  in  this 
country. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  the  process 
of  transition  to  representative  govern- 
ment as  called  for  under  the  1980  Chil- 
ean Constitution  has  been  equally  dis- 
torted by  the  media  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  to  the  press 
in  Chile  and  here  in  this  Chamber.  I 
am  neither  pro-Pinochet  nor  anti-Pin- 
ochet. What  I  am  for  is  freedom  in 
Chile.  What  I  am  against  is  commu- 
nism whether  it  Is  in  Chile.  Cuba. 
Nicaragua,  Surinam,  or  wherever  it 
seeks  to  enslave  nations  and  destroy 
civilization. 

CHILEAN  CONSTITXrriONAL  TRADITION 

Mr.  President,  Chile  has  been  recog- 
nized as  having  one  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic traditions  in  this  hemisphere.  It 
has  lived  under  just  three  Constitu- 
tions since  1833,  a  remarkable  feat 
within  the  context  of  Latin  American 
history.  Chile  has  had  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1833,  the  Constitution  of  1925, 
and  the  Constitution  of  1980. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Constitution  of 
1980  was  approved  in  a  plebiscite  by  67 
percent  of  the  Chilean  people.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  Constitution  of  1980  is 
composed  of  articles  of  a  permanent 
character  and  articles  of  a  transitory 
character.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  transi- 
tory articles  spell  out  the  timetable 
and  process  for  the  restoration  of  rep- 
resentative government  in  Chile.  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  1980 
calls  for  a  plebiscite  In  1989  to  vote  up 
or  down  on  a  Presidential  nominee  put 
forward  by  the  junta.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  Constitution  provides  that  if  this 
nominee  is  voted  down  by  the  people, 
then  a  process  leading  to  open  elec- 
tions in  1990  will  commence. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
laws  regulating  political  parties,  the 
registration  process,  and  other  elector- 
al matters  have  been  drafted,  or  are  in 
the  process  of  being  drafted,  as  called 
for  in  the  Constitution  of  1980.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  these  laws  have  or  will 
be  submitted  for  final  approval  in 
order  to  set  the  stage  for  the  political 
aspects  of  the  transition  process  as 
spelled  out  in  the  Constitution  of  1980. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  clear 
that  the  transition  process  in  Chile  is 
operating  under  the  timetable  and 
guidelines  spelled  out  in  the  1980  Con- 
stitution which,  I  will  point  out  again, 
was  approved  in  a  plebiscite  by  67  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  Chile.  If  anyone 
doubts  this,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
read  the  Chilean  Constitution  of  1980 
and  to  then  check  the  actions  of  the 
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Government.  Should  any  Senator  wish 
a  copy  of  the  1980  Constitution  either 
in  Spanish  or  in  ElngUsh,  I  am  sure 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  would  be 
pleased  to  furnish  it. 

Mr.  President,  our  own  Constitution 
spells  out  a  timetable  for  elections. 
How  would  we  react  if  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  Cuba,  or  Red  China,  or  Eng- 
land, or  Prance,  or  West  Germany,  or 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  tried 
to  pressure  us  to  hold  our  next  Presi- 
dential election  in  1987  or  in  1989.  and 
not  in  1988.  as  called  for  by  our  Con- 
stitution? Would  Senators  in  this 
Chamber  like  to  have  a  foreign  nation 
dictate  when  their  next  election  would 
be?  I  think  not.  We  all  love  and  re- 
spect our  Constitution  too  much  for 
that.  We  all  wish  to  defend  our  Na- 
tion's sovereignty  from  foreign  inter- 
ference. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  apalled  that 
there  are  those  in  the  media,  in  Con- 
gress, and  in  this  administration  who 
wouldUkce  the  Chilean  nation  to  tear 
up  its  Constitution  in  order  to  suit 
their  fantasies  or  their  election  cam- 
paigns, or  their  news  circulation,  or 
their  careers  in  the  State  Department. 
Are  we.  in  the  United  States,  going  to 
launch  a  global  campaign  to  draft  con- 
stitutions for  every  country  on  the 
face  of  this  Earth  and  then  impose 
them  on  these  sovereign  nations?  It 
would  appear  that  this  is  what  some 
have  in  mind. 

THK  RXCORS  OF  THZ  DEMOCRATIC  LEFT 

I  am  also  appalled  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  so-called  democratic  forces 
in  Chile  has  been  divorced  from  the 
facts  about  Chile's  recent  historical 
experience  and  political  life.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  short  memory  in  ttie 
media,  in  Congress,  and  in  the  admin- 
istration about  the  facts  of  Chile's  po- 
litical evolution  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions of  1964  were  bitterly  contested 
and  that  the  line  was  drawn  between 
freedom  and  Marxism.  The  candidate 
of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party, 
Eduardo  Prei,  was  no  Marxist.  He  was 
a  Christian  Democrat  in  the  tradition 
of  reformist  Catholic  thought  as  ex- 
pressed in  particular  by  Jacques  Mari- 
tain.  Unfortunately,  his  economic  pro- 
grams were  not  well  thought  out  and 
attempted  to  find  a  way  around  the 
free  enterprise  system.  This  did  not 
lead  to  the  kind  of  economic  growth 
that  he  hoped  for  but  I  say  again, 
Eduardo  Frei,  he  was  no  Marxist. 

The  campaign  of  1964  pitted 
Eduardo  Frie  against  Salvador  Al- 
lende,  who  was  a  long  standing 
member  of  the  Socialist  Party  of 
Chile,  which  was  and  is  Marxist  and 
even  Marxist-Leninist  in  character. 
Fret's  two  campaign  slogans  were 
"Revolution  in  Liberty."  which  ex- 
pressed his  reformist  but  democratic 
outlook,  and  "Democracy  or  Marx- 
lam."  which  referred  to  Allende  and 


his  Marixist-Leninist  Cuban  style  plat- 
form. Allende  was  backed  by  a  coali- 
tion composed  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
the  Communist  Party,  and  other  racial 
Msu^ist  and  Marxist-Leninist  ele- 
ments. Ultimately,  center  and  right  of 
center  parties  supported  Frei. 

To  give  an  indication  of  the  intensity 
of  the  campaign,  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats, led  by  Prei.  invited  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's sister  to  Chile  to  campaign  on 
Frie's  behalf.  She  came  and  de- 
nounced her  brother  Fidel  and  his 
Communist  destruction  of  Cuba.  She 
warned  the  Chilean  people  against  Al- 
lende and  his  program  for  a  Cuban- 
style  revolution  in  Chile.  Frei  won  the 
election  and  the  Communists  bided 
their  time. 

In  1970,  Allende  was  put  forward  by 
the  same  Socialist-Communist  coali- 
tion as  before.  It  was  a  three-way  race 
because  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  had  fallen  under  Marxist  leader- 
ship through  its  candidate.  Radomiro 
Tomic.  Tomic  refused  to  align  the 
Christian  Democrats  in  a  coalition 
with  center  and  right  parties.  Allende 
was  then  elected  with  36  percent  of 
the  vote,  less  than  his  coalition  had 
polled  in  1964.  But  with  Tomic's  assist- 
ance, he  was  able  to  obtain  congres- 
sional certification  of  his  "victory." 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  from  1970 
to  1973,  Allende's  coalition  of  Social- 
ists, Communists,  and  terrorist  groups 
(such  as  the  MIR)  plunged  Chile  into 
a  Cuban-style  social  and  economic  rev- 
olution. Allende  never  stopped  quoting 
Marx  or  Engels  to  explain  what  he 
was  doing.  The  Chilean  Congress  used 
every  means  at  its  disposal  to  block  his 
Communist  policies.  The  Supreme 
Court  exhausted  every  effort  to  call 
into  question  his  unconsitutional  be- 
havior. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  Chile- 
an Congress  and  the  Chilean  Supreme 
Court  called  upon  the  Chilean  mili- 
tary to  intervene  to  save  the  country 
from  Allende  and  his  Communist  pro- 
gram which  was  wreaking  havoc  on 
the  country.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  mod- 
erate Christian  Democrats  supported 
this  request  for  military  intervention 
to  preserve  Chile.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Eduardo  Frei  wrote  to  the  head  of  the 
Christian  Democrat  international 
headquarters  to  explain  why  he  sup- 
ported this  military  intervention. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  historical 
process  that  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Government,  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Pinochet,  that  is  now  in  transi- 
tion to  representative  government  as 
provided  for  in  the  1980  Constitution. 
If  there  are  those  in  this  country  who 
wish  to  create  myths  about  Allende,  if 
there  are  those  who  wish  to  stand  up 
for  the  Allende  policies  which  were  de- 
stroying Chile,  then  they  should  plain- 
ly state  their  support  for  the  Marxist 
and  Marxist-Leninist  road  down  which 
AUende  was  leading  his  country. 
Would   these   supporters   of   Allende 


wish  to  lead  our  own  country  down  the 
same  road? 

THK  MEDIA  AND  THX  ROJAS  CASK 

There  have  been  numerous  disinfor- 
mation themes  introduced  into  the 
American  news  media  about  the  Rojas 
case.  It  is  alleged,  without  the  slight- 
est proof,  that  the  military  doused 
gasoline  upon  the  bum  victims.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  Government  prevent- 
ed the  transfer  of  the  bum  victims 
from  the  Central  Emergency  Hospital 
in  Santiago  to  the  Workers  Hospital. 
It  is  alledged  that  every  bone  in  the 
boy's  body  was  broken  by  the  military. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  military  broke 
the  teeth  of  the  young  girl  with  rifle 
butts.  The  U.S.  State  Department,  on 
several  occasions,  called  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile  to  "investigate"  the 
incident  even  though  an  investigation 
was  already  underway  by  the  inde- 
pendent Chilean  judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  not  been 
presented  to  the  American  people  is 
the  factual  situation  surrounding  the 
incident.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  massive 
outbreak  of  terrorist  violence  of  July  2 
and  July  3  of  this  year  was  planned 
months  in  advance  by  the  violent 
Communist-inspired  leftists  in  Chile. 
The  fact  that  the  general  strike  and 
violent  demonstrations  were  planned 
in  advance  and  publicly  announced  by 
the  Civilian  Assembly,  a  Communist 
front  organization,  has  scarcely  been 
reported  at  all.  The  fact  that  these 
two  young  people  were  actively  partici- 
pating with  other  activists  in  prepar- 
ing barricades,  molotov  cocktails,  and 
other  incendiary  devices  at  the  time 
that  they  were  burned,  has  not  been 
reported  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
two  young  people  were  receiving  ap- 
propriate medical  care  at  the  main 
emergpney  hospital  in  Chile.  More- 
over, the  Workers  Hospital,  which  had 
sent  a  doctor  to  examine  Rodrigo 
Rojas.  found  that  he  was  receiving 
adequate  medical  care,  that  it  would 
be  highly  dangerous  to  move  him  to 
the  Workers  hospital,  and  that  the 
Workers  Hospital  was  not  equipped  to 
handle  a  patient  in  his  condition.  It  is 
a  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  no  men- 
tion of  any  bones  being  broken  in  the 
Workers  Hospital  doctor's  examiiui- 
tion  of  Rodrigo  Rojas.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  girl's  front  teeth  were  re- 
moved by  a  team  of  doctors  at  the 
Workers  Hospital  in  an  emergency 
procedure  after  she  was  transferred 
there  from  the  central  public  emer- 
gency hospital. 

Mr.  President,  before  our  plane 
landed  on  Chilean  soil  on  July  9.  I  in- 
structed my  staff  traveling  with  me 
that  they  should  dedicate  time  while 
we  were  in  Chile  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Rojas  case.  While  in  Chile.  I 
met  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
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other  officials  with  knowledge  about 
the  case.  During  each  of  these  inter- 
views, I  asked  for  information  that 
these  officials  might  be  able  to  provide 
concerning  the  case  without,  of  course, 
violating  any  legal  procedures  involved 
in  the  special  investigation  which  is 
similar  to  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  the 
United  States.  My  staff  contacted  the 
special  prosecutor  by  telephone  and 
indicated  my  strong  interest  in  the 
case  and  in  the  investigation.  I  person- 
ally indicated  my  strong  interest  in 
the  case  to  every  official  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  case  that  I  met. 

I  would  add  that  during  my  25- 
minute  conversation  with  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Chile,  Mr.  Barnes,  on  Sat- 
urday. July  12,  I  asked  a  number  of 
questions  about  the  Rojas  case  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  information 
that  the  Embassy  had  on  it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  American 
media  spent  so  little  time  in  research 
and  analysis  of  this  tragic  incident 
(which,  incidentally,  occurred  within 
the  context  of  a  2-day  general  strike 
which  was  organized  by  the  Commu- 
nist-inspired antidemocratic  political 
sector  in  Chile).  During  this  2-day 
period,  there  was  violence  in  several 
cities  in  Chile  which  included  the  use 
of  molotov  cocktails  and  firebombings 
of  stores,  taxis,  and  buses  by  the  Com- 
munist-inspired terrorists.  Rather 
than  dig  for  the  facts,  the  U.S.  media 
simply  allowed  itself  to  be  misled  by 
the  propaganda  of  several  extremist 
spokesmen  for  the  radical  left  in 
Chile. 

ARIEL  DORPMAN 

One  of  the  prime  disinformation 
agents  of  the  radical  Chilean  left  in 
our  country,  Vladimiro  Ariel  Dorfman 
Zelicovich,  appeared  on  numerous  tel- 
evision shows  as  well  as  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Village  Voice,  a  weekly  published  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dorfman  is  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  Chile  bom  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, on  May  6,  1942,  and  naturalized 
on  December  29,  1967.  On  September 
11,  1973,  the  day  of  the  military  inter- 
vention against  the  Communist  Al- 
lende regime  in  Chile,  Dorfman 
sought  refuge  in  the  Argentine  Embas- 
sy. He  later  fled  to  Argentina.  It  is  un- 
clear as  to  why  he  immediately  sought 
refuge  in  the  Argentine  £]mbassy  on 
the  day  of  the  coup.  In  1979,  he  ap- 
plied for  a  temporary  entrance  to 
Chile  but  this  was  denied.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1982  and  partici- 
pated in  several  conferences  on  Latin 
American  literature.  On  October  3, 
1983,  he  was  granted  official  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Chile. 

About  his  travels  since  1983,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  known.  He  entered 
Chile  on  September  2.  1983,  from  the 
United  States,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  September  17,  1983. 
On  May  14.  1984.  he  entered  Chile 
from  Ecuador,  and  departed  Chile  for 


Argentina  on  May  16,  1984.  He  re- 
turned to  Chile  from  Argentina  on  De- 
cember 22,  1984,  and  left  for  the 
United  States  on  February  8,  1985. 

During  the  spring  semester  and  fall 
semester  of  1985,  Dorfman  taught 
coiu-ses  as  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Duke 
University  in  North  Carolina  In  the 
International  Studies  Department.  He 
is  scheduled  to  teach  courses  again  at 
Duke  in  the  fall  semester  of  this  year. 
On  March  27,  1986,  he  left  ChUe  for 
Italy  and  returned  several  weeks  later 
to  Chile  via  Argentina.  He  departed 
Chile  on  July  4,  1986.  for  the  United 
States,  and  launched  his  disinforma- 
tion campaign  on  the  Rojas  case.  He  is 
married  to  Maria  Angelica  Malinarich 
Saa  and  holds  a  degree  in  philosophy 
from  the  University  of  Chile. 

Dorfman  has  claimed  that  he  carmot 
express  himself  in  Chile.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  in  this  regard  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  editorial  coimcil  of  a 
radical  leftist  weekly  magazine,  APSI, 
which  is  published  in  Santiago  and 
which  is  easily  available  on  newsstands 
there.  According  to  records  in  Chile, 
the  name  of  the  company  owning  the 
magazine  is  the  Sociedad  Agendas 
Publicitarios  y  de  Servicos  Informati- 
vos,  Ltda.  The  name,  APSI,  is  an  acro- 
nym of  this  company.  According  to 
these  records,  the  company  was 
formed  by  Eduardo  Araya  Alemparte 
and  Hilda  Lopez  Aguilar.  Eduardo 
Araya  apparently  served  under  Al- 
lende in  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Third  Secretary  but  was 
removed  from  his  post  on  September 
11,  1973,  when  the  Allende  regime  was 
overthrown.  It  is  further  reported  that 
Eduardo  Araya  is  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Chile.  The  legal 
representative  of  APSI  is  Marcelo 
Contreras,  Nieto  who  is  reported  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party  of 
Chile. 

Dorfman's  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Village  Voice  of  New  York  in  its 
July  22  edition,  was  an  exercise  in  de- 
ception by  the  author  with  respect  to 
the  Rojas  case,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  the  medical  attention  that  the  two 
young  people  received.  In  fairness  to 
the  Village  Voice,  which  is  a  colorful 
institution  in  New  York,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  article  was  essentially  an 
opinion  piece  and  not  portrayed  as  a 
straight  news  item. 

RECORD  OP  MEDICAL  TREATMENT 

It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Dorfman  that 
the  Government  prevented  Rojas' 
transfer  from  the  main  emergency 
hospital  to  which  he  and  Miss  Quinta- 
na  were  taken  to  the  Worker's  Hospi- 
tal several  blocks  away.  The  Washing- 
ton Post  on  July  8  covered  Dorfman's 
July  7  press  conference  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies  in  Washington 
when  Mr.  Dorfman  declared  that  the 
police  blocked  the  effort  to  transfer 
the  boy.  In  an  article  for  the  Village 
Voice  Mr.  Dorfman  paints  a  picture  in 
which  he  is  at  the  center  of  an  epic 


struggle  to  secure  medical  treatment 
for  the  boy  in  the  face  of  governmen- 
tal resistance  to  medical  treatment  for 
the  boy.  He  also  includes  his  disinfor- 
mation theme  that  the  Government 
blocked  efforts  to  transfer  the  boy  to 
the  Workers  Hospital.  The  facts  are 
quite  the  opposite. 

Indeed,  when  I  asked  Ambassador 
Bames  to  describe  the  Embassy's  role 
in  securing  medical  treatment  for  the 
boy  and  the  girl.  Ambassador  Bames 
admitted  that  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment did  not  prevent  the  boy's  trans- 
fer to  the  Workers  Hospital.  Mr. 
Bames  also  indicated  that  as  of  that 
day.  July  12.  the  Embassy  had  no 
exact  information  on  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  burning  of 
the  boy  and  girl.  Ambassador  Barnes 
under  questioning  noted  that  he  had 
talked  with  Dr.  John  Constable,  an 
American  doctor  from  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  who  had  flown 
to  Chile  at  the  Rojas  family's  request 
to  assist  in  medical  treatment. 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle of  July  9.  Dr.  Constable's  trip  was 
sponsored  by  the  American  Committee 
for  Human  Rights  and  by  the  Working 
Group  for  Democracy.  Dr.  Constable 
indicated  in  this  interview  that  the 
private  hospital  could  not  have  helped 
under  the  circumstances.  Dr.  Consta- 
ble had  apparently  examined  the  pa- 
tient and  conferred  with  local  doctors 
involved  in  the  case.  Dr.  Constable 
specializes  in  plastic  and  reconstruc- 
tive surgery  and  on  bums.  Dr.  Consta- 
ble, in  addition  to  this  duties  at  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  is  an  Asso- 
ciate Clinical  Professor  at  the  Harvard 
University  Hospital.  Ambassador 
Bames  noted  that  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  boy's  body  had  been 
bumed  and  that  these  bums  were 
above  the  waist. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday,  July 
9,  my  first  day  in  Chile,  I  met  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Ricardo 
Garcia  Rodriguez,  at  6:30  in  the 
evening.  Our  meeting,  which  my  staff 
attended,  lasted  over  2  hours  and  cov- 
ered many  aspects  of  the  situation  in 
Chile  including  the  Constitution  of 
1980  and  the  timetable  which  it  spells 
out  for  the  transition  to  representative 
Govenmient.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
inform  our  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Rojas  case,  I  spent  some  45  min- 
utes asking  questions  and  discussing 
the  case  with  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior. I  requested  that  the  Minister  pro- 
vide documentation  about  the  case 
which  I  could  present  to  the  Senate. 
The  Minister  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
available  important  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  case  and  to  the  conduct  of 
the  investigation. 

RODRIGO  ROJAS 

According  to  information  provided 
by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Rojas 
entered  Chile  by  land  via  the  Peruvian 
town  of  Tacna.  on  May  9. 1986.  He  was 
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accompanied  by  an  American  citizen 
named  Paul  Goldstein  about  whom  no 
further  information  was  available. 

Rodrigo  Rojas  is  apparently  the  son 
of  Veronica  Denegri  Quintana  and 
Ramon  Eduardo  Rojas  Ruiz  Tagle. 
This  marriage  ended  in  divorce.  It  is 
unclear  at  this  time  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  family  relationship  between 
Mrs.  Denegri  and  her  son's  female 
companion  during  the  rioting  on  July 
2,  Carmen  Quintana.  According  to 
Chilean  authorities.  Mrs.  Denegri  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Chilean  Commu- 
nist Party  and  has  operated  under  the 
code  name  of  Andrea.  It  is  reported 
that  she  belonged  to  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
cell  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Chile 
and  was  active  in  the  propaganda 
front  of  the  clandestine  Communist 
Party  apparatus. 

For  this  reason,  she  was  arrested  by 
ChUean  authorities  on  March  8.  1976, 
for  subversive  activities.  She  was  re- 
leased on  May  19,  1976.  On  AprU  14, 
1977,  she  left  Chile  and  came  to  the 
United  States.  On  September  14,  1981, 
she  was  formally  prohibited  from  en- 
tering Chile  owing  to  her  subversive 
activities  against  Chile. 

Mrs.  Denegri  has  a  second,  son, 
Pablo  Salvador  Oyarzo  Denegri,  who 
was  bom  in  May  1974  and  inscribed  in 
the  public  registry  of  Valparaiso,  Chile 
on  July  25,  1974. 

According  to  Chilean  authorities, 
Mrs.  Denegri's  sister,  Amanda  Liliana, 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Socialist 
Party  of  Chile  in  a  Marxist-Leninist 
faction  of  the  Party.  Other  members 
of  the  Denegri  family,  Nora  Patricia, 
Domingo  Antonio,  and  Claudio 
Andres,  are  all  active  militants  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Chile  according 
to  Chilean  authorities. 

According  to  Chilean  authorities 
Carmen  Quintana  was  arrested  on 
April  16  of  this  year  for  her  participa- 
tion in  violent  activities  at  a  university 
in  Santiago. 

PART  III 

comnnf  ISM  in  chilk 

Mr.  President,  the  Communist  Party 
of  Chile  was  established  in  1922  with 
the  assistance  of  the  already  estab- 
lished Socialist  Labor  Party  of  Chile 
which  took  a  Moscow  line.  The  Com- 
mimist  Party  of  Chile  was  declared  il- 
legal in  1927  during  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Carlos  Ibanez.  The 
party  later  participated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Popular  Front  governments  in 
Chile  under  three  presidents  drawn 
from  the  Radical  Party:  Petro  Aguirre 
Cerda  (1938-42):  Juan  Antonio  Rosas 
(1942-46);  and  Gabriel  Gonzalez 
Videla  (1946-52).  The  party  was  again 
declared  illegal  in  1948  by  President 
Gonzalez. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  interesting 
historical  fact  that  Salvador  Allende, 
as  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
was  the  Minister  of  Health  during  the 
Popular  Front  government  of  Presi- 
dent Aguirre  in  1938.  Allende  had  dec- 


ades of  experience  working  with  the 
Communist  Party  of  Chile  and  was  no 
babe  in  the  woods  idealist  as  some 
have  portrayed  him. 

Senators  will  note  that  the  tactic  of 
Popular  Front  governments  was  de- 
vised by  the  COMINTERN  and  was 
implemented  in  Spain  in  1936.  France 
and  Chile  were  also  testing  grounds 
for  tills  tactic  in  the  1930's.  In  1935, 
the  Communist  International  recom- 
mended alliances  of  Communist  Par- 
ties with  "bougeois  democratic  par- 
ties." The  General  Secretary  of  the 
COMINTERN  stated,  and  I  quote. 

The  formation  of  a  joint  People's  Front 
providing  for  Joint  action  with  Social  Demo- 
cratic parties  is  a  necessity.  Cannot  we  en- 
deavor to  unite  the  Communist,  Social 
Democratic.  Catholic  and  other  workers? 
Comrades,  you  will  remember  the  ancient 
tale  of  the  capture  of  Troy.  The  attacking 
army  was  unable  to  achieve  victory  until, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Trojan  Horse,  it  pene- 
trated to  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy  camp. 
We.  revolutionary  workers,  should  not  be 
shy  of  using  the  same  tactics. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  one 
could  be  any  clearer  in  terms  of  strate- 
gy than  was  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Communist  International,  Mr. 
Dmitrov.  This  is  the  same  strategy 
that  Moscow,  and  Communists  around 
the  world,  are  using  in  our  own  time. 
It  is  not  some  historical  relic  to  be 
found  in  a  dusty  book  of  Dmitrov's 
speeches.  It  is  a  strategy  which  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy 
uses  today  in  the  service  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  and  we 
will  hear  all  manner  of  talk  about 
working  with  supposedly  democratic 
forces  in  Chile  during  the  transition 
period.  I  have  heard  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  already  pouring  United  States 
taxpayer's  money  into  the  coffers  of 
the  Christian  Democratic  party  in 
Chile  in  support  of  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Accord.  The  State  Department 
has  supported  and  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  support,  the  concept  of  a 
broad  front  of  supposedly  democratic 
leftist  parties  in  Chile  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  current  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Chile— and  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  truly  democratic  parties  of 
the  opposition  on  the  center  and  the 
right  of  the  political  spectrum. 

A  POSSIBLE  COAUTION? 

I  can  foresee  the  State  Department 
attempting  to  put  together  a  coalition 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  Marxist  fac- 
tions of  the  Christian  Democrats,  and 
the  Marxist  factions  of  the  Radical 
Party  linked  to  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional. I  can  see  the  State  Department 
going  so  far  as  to  try  to  split  the 
center  and  center-right  parties  and  in- 
corporate sections  of  the  National 
Party  and  its  breakaway  factions  into 
this  coalition.  Money  will  pour  in  from 
all  over  the  world  from  West  Germa- 
ny, from  Italy,  from  the  United  States 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  this  type  of  a 
coalition.  In  embryo  form,  this  is  what 


the  so-called  National  Accord  appears 
to  be  about. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  I  can  say 
about  this  type  of  process  is  that  it 
will  inevitably  lead  to  economic  de- 
cline and  lack  of  progress  for  Chile 
and  its  people.  There  is  no  clear  cut 
commitment,  and  there  will  not  be  tuiy 
clear  cut  commitment,  on  the  part  of 
this  type  of  coalition  with  Marxists  to 
free  enterprise  and  to  private  proper- 
ty. 

We  will  not  see  productive  capital- 
ism at  work  creating  jobs  and  opportu- 
nity and  raising  the  standard  of  living 
for  the  Chilean  people.  What  we  will 
see  is  the  destructive  face  of  the  fi- 
nance capitalism  of  the  New  York 
banks  who  profit  so  handsomely  from 
lending  to  countries  plunged  into  debt 
by  Socialist  regimes.  Under  a  socialis- 
tic regime.  Chile  would  go  further  into 
debt,  the  New  York  banks  would  lend 
money  to  the  State  and  profit  off  of 
the  accompanying  interest.  There  is 
no  risk  to  the  banks  in  this  kind  of 
game. 

SOCIALISTS  AND  BANKERS 

Mr.  President,  in  this  kind  of  game. 
Socialist  regimes  are  a  New  York 
banker's  best  friend  because  they 
create  sovereign  debt.  After  all,  the 
IMF  and  the  World  Bank  are  right 
around  the  comer,  and  with  U.S.  tax- 
payer's money  they  stand  ready  at  any 
time  to  bail  the  banlcs  out  of  their  bad 
loans  to  the  State  and  to  State-owned 
corporations.  If  either  the  IMF  or  the 
World  Bank  needs  more  money  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  appropri- 
ate further  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
international  bureaucrats  who  them- 
selves are  exempt  from  taxation  in  the 
United  States. 

Look  at  the  Mexican  case.  Isn't  that 
just  what  has  happened  in  the  last  few 
weeks?  Didn't  the  same  thing  happen 
in  1982? 

We  are  witnessing  today  in  Central 
America  the  consequences  of  a  State 
Department  policy  which  has  imposed 
socialism  on  the  people  of  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama. 
Economic  disintegration  is  a  fact  in 
these  countries.  They  are  heading 
backward  into  the  days  of  the  1930's 
and  1940's  in  terms  of  the  economic 
development.  Why?  Because  the  State 
Department  has  imposed  socialist  gov- 
ernments on  these  countries  and  so- 
cialism never  has  and  never  will  pro- 
vide economic  growth  and  prosperity. 

It  is  essential  that  the  exact  nature 
of  supposedly  democratic  parties  in 
Chile  be  Itnown. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  Chile  supposedly 
democratic  parties  on  the  left  are 
highly  factionalized  and  that  signifi- 
cant and  powerful  factions  of  these 
parties  are  Marxist  and  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist in  character.  In  no  way  can  these 
parties  and  factions  be  considered 
democratic.  I  can  predict  that  there 
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will  be  as  much  disinformation  about 
the  nature  of  these  parties  and  fac- 
tions as  there  has  been  about  the 
Rojas  case  and  the  situation  in  Chile 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  press  and 
heard  from  the  State  Department  in 
recent  days. 

It  is  another  historical  fact  that 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Chile  participated  in  the  Intemational 
Brigades  of  the  Communist  forces  in 
Spain  during  its  Civil  War.  The  Com- 
munist Party  of  Chile,  therefore,  has 
had  firsthand  experience  with  this 
popular  front  tactic  not  only  in  Spain 
but  also  in  Chile  itself.  It  has  stead- 
fastly adhered  to  this  tactic  through 
the  years  as  a  way  of  penetrating  gov- 
ernment coalitions  and  influencing 
government  policy  in  Chile. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist Sandinista  elements  joined 
in  a  so-called  popular  front  operation 
to  oust  President  Somoza  of  Nicara- 
gua. Once  this  stage  of  the  revolution 
was  accomplished,  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Sandinista  vanguard  element 
purged  its  non-Communist  rivals  and 
consolidated  its  dictatorship  in  Nicara- 
gua. This  tactic  of  the  two-stage  revo- 
lution, of  course,  is  based  upon  ortho- 
dox Soviet  methods  as  developed  by 
Lenin  himself. 

In  1958,  the  Communist  Party  of 
Chile  was  legalized  and  operated  legal- 
ly until  1973  when  it  again  was  de- 
clared outside  the  bounds  of  legal  po- 
litical activity.  The  Communist  Party 
of  Chile  participated  in  the  left-wing 
alliance  during  the  national  elections 
in  1958  and  in  1964.  The  Communist 
Party  participated  in  the  popular 
unity  coalition  of  Salvador  Allende 
who  was  the  candidate  of  the  Socialist 
Party  and  who  was  approved  by  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  1970  elections 
which  brought  him  to  power  with  36 
percent  of  the  vote  in  a  three-way 
race.  Since  1980,  the  Communist  Party 
of  Chile  has  publicly  emphasized  the 
need  for  revolutionary  violence  to 
seize  power  in  Chile.  In  recent  months, 
the  Communist  Party  of  Chile  has 
again  been  promoting  its  concept  of  a 
popular  front  tactic. 

SOCIALIST  PARTY  OF  CHILE 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Socialist 
Party  of  Chile,  foimded  in  1933  from 
several  existing  socialist  parties,  has 
had  a  long  standing  relationship  with 
the  Communist  Party  of  Chile.  Major 
factions  of  the  Socialist  Party  follow 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology  under  Mos- 
cow's leadership  and  discipline.  A  key 
leader  of  one  powerful  faction,  Clodo- 
miro  Almeyda,  Is  an  avowed  Marxist- 
Leninist  and  lives  in  exile  in  East  Ger- 
many. 

It  is  also  no  secret  in  Chile  that  the 
Youth  League  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Chile  has  a  working  relation- 
ship with  the  Youth  League  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  which  is 
supposedly  democratic  but  which  is 
heavily  factionalized.  This  working  re- 


lationship between  the  two  youth 
groups  was  publicly  aimounced  by 
them  and  was  reported  in  the  local 
Chilean  press. 

Likewise,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
Marxist  factions  of  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  introduced  the  con- 
cept of  the  "noncapitalist  road"  as  de- 
veloped by  Khrushchev  into  its  party 
ideology.  This  addition  of  Soviet  ideol- 
ogy into  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party  occasioned  leading  non-Commu- 
nist members  of  the  party  to  protest 
and  leave  the  party.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  radical  Marxist  factions  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  have  yet 
to  renoimce  this  part  of  their  plat- 
form. 

COMMUNISM  .Un>  THE  JULY  2  AND  3  GENERAL 
STRIKE 

Rodrigo  Rojas  shortly  after  entering 
Chile  in  May  of  this  year  began  work- 
ing as  a  computer  assistant  at  the  com- 
puter center  in  the  physiology  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Chile. 

The  incident  in  which  he  and  his 
companion  were  burned  occurred 
within  the  context  of  a  2-day  general 
strike  which  the  radical  antidemocrat- 
ic left  had  been  preparing  for  several 
months.  The  strike  and  violent  demon- 
strations had  been  scheduled  for  July 
2  and  July  3.  Throughout  the  city  of 
Santiago  and  its  suburbs,  radical  ele- 
ments prepared  for  a  campaign  of  vio- 
lence which  included  the  use  of  fire 
bombs,  street  barricades  involving 
rubber  tires  soaked  with  flammable 
liquids  and  then  set  ablaze,  firebomb- 
ing  of  buses,  and  f  irebombing  of  stores 
and  residences. 

This  violent  activity  was  widely  re- 
ported in  the  Chilean  press  and  in- 
cluded many  photographs  of  flaming 
barricades  erected  by  the  Communist 
inspired  radicals,  burned  out  stores 
and  homes,  and  burned  busses. 

Terrorists  planted  major  explosive 
charges  which  destroyed  three  key 
high  tension  electric  power  lines 
which  cut  power  off  in  region  III,  IV, 
and  V  of  the  country.  Several  terrorist 
organizations  publicly  claimed  credit 
for  planting  bombs  around  the  coun- 
try. As  a  result  of  terrorist  violence 
hundreds  of  innocent  private  citizens 
were  wounded  or  burned  by  terrorist 
firebombs  and  had  to  he  hospitalized. 
Over  50  terrorist  bombs  went  off 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  emphasive 
that  all  of  this  violence  and  destruc- 
tion by  the  Communist  inspired  ter- 
rorists was  widely  reported  in  the  Chil- 
ean press.  Anyone  glancing  through 
the  press  clips  for  the  first  week  of 
this  July  in  any  of  the  newspapers  in 
Chile— as  I  did  when  I  visited  Chile- 
will  find  lengthy  reporting  on  the 
damage  and  a  variety  of  photographs 
revealing  the  damage.  Was  there  even 
a  hind  in  the  United  States  press  of 
the  extent  of  the  Communist  inspired 
violence  in  Chile  during  the  week?  No. 
What  was  our  Embassy  in  Chile  re- 


porting to  Washington  about  condi- 
tions in  the  country?  Frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  the  major  media 
nor  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Chile  had  the  slightest  interest  in  fair 
and  balanced  reports  of  the  situation, 
either  to  the  American  people  or  to 
the  administration. 

THE  ROJAS  INCIDENT 

At  the  site  of  the  Rojas  incident, 
radical  elements  were  preparing  street 
barricades  of  rubber  tires  soaked  with 
flanunable  liquids.  Also  they  were  pre- 
paring firebombs  of  the  molotov  cock- 
tail type  and  more  sophisticated  chem- 
ical blends  which  do  not  need  to  lie  ig- 
nited but  which  burst  into  flame  on 
contact  with  oxygen. 

The  exact  details  of  the  tragic  fate 
of  Rojas  and  Quintana  are  not  yet 
luiown  in  full. 

The  special  investigating  judge  has 
conducted  a  preliminary  investigation 
on  the  matter  which  concluded  that 
the  boy  and  girl  were  burned  owing  to 
an  accidental  explosion  of  the  incendi- 
ary materials  that  their  group  of  activ- 
ist friends  were  carrying  and  prepar- 
ing. The  judge  has  also  concluded  that 
under  Chilean  law.  which  is  based 
upon  a  Roman  law  tradition,  the 
senior  officer  at  the  sight  of  the  inci- 
dent is  guilty  of  negligent  manslaugh- 
ter for  not  immediately  taMng  the 
bum  victims  to  a  hospital.  This  type 
of  negligence  would  not  be  a  crime 
under  U.S.  law  which  follows  an  Eng- 
lish common  law  tradition  in  this  type 
of  situation.  As  further  investigation 
proceeds  in  Chile,  the  details  will  pre- 
sumably become  available  through  the 
judicial  process. 

The  military  patrol  at  the  demon- 
stration site  is  said  to  have  used  blan- 
kets to  smother  the  flames  enveloping 
the  boy  and  girl.  They  were  then 
transported  to  a  different  section  of 
Santiago  and  dropped  off  on  a  road 
leading  to  the  small  settlement  of  Qui- 
licura. 

On  July  2,  at  approximately  10:30 
a.m.,  owing  to  reports  by  motorists  at 
the  access  control  post  for  the  Arturo 
Merino  Benitez  Airport,  a  police  patrol 
went  to  the  road  to  QuUicura  at  its 
intersection  with  La  Boza  street  and 
confirmed  that  Rojas  and  Quintana 
were  there  and  that  they  were  severe- 
ly burned.  Apparently,  the  police  after 
giving  some  preliminary  first  aid  treat- 
ment took  the  boy  and  the  girl  to  the 
main  emergency  hospital  in  Santiago. 

On  the  same  day,  after  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  informed  of  this  inci- 
dent, the  Minister  of  the  Interior  peti- 
tioned the  First  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Santiago  to  designate  a  special  judge 
to  investigate  the  case.  The  first  court 
of  appeals  named  Alberto  Echavarria 
Lorca  as  the  special  investigating 
judge  for  the  case.  Mr.  Echavarria  is 
well  known  in  Chile  as  a  distinguished 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Chile  where  he  has  taught  for  over 
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two  decades.  His  academic  and  profes- 
sional specialites  include  criminal  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  point  out  to 
Senators  that  this  incident  was  report- 
ed in  the  ChUean  press  on  July  3.  The 
El  Merciuio  specifically  reported  the 
Incident  in  its  extensive  coverage  of 
the  violence  of  the  preceding  day.  EH 
Mercurio  also  reported  that  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  had  requested  a  special 
investigation  of  the  incident.  This 
newspaper,  the  leading  newspaper  in 
Chile,  was  certainly  available  to  our 
Embassy  on  July  3. 

Statements  by  the  United  States 
State  Department  in  Washington,  be- 
ginning on  Monday  July  7,  called  on 
Chile  to  investigate  the  incident.  But 
this  was  5  days  after  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  had  requested  a  special  in- 
vestigation, and  4  days  after  it  had 
been  reported  in  El  Mercurio.  This  in- 
dicates a  lack  of  information— to  say 
the  least.  Whether  this  was  due  to 
inept  reporting  by  the  Embassy,  or  to 
a  specific  design  to  grandstand  on  the 
part  of  some  in  the  State  Department 
is  unclear. 

The  Government  of  Chile  fully  coop- 
erated with  the  independent  judiciary 
in  its  independent  investigation  and 
submitted  several  documents  to  the  in- 
vestigating judge  providing  informa- 
tion about  potential  witnesses  as  well 
as  requesting  certain  steps  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  the  investigation. 
These  steps  included  a  request  that 
the  criminal  laboratory  of  the  investi- 
gation police  of  Chile  prepare  a  report 
on  the  clothes  that  Rojas  and  Quinta- 
na  were  wearing  in  order  to  determine 
the  origin  and  cause  of  the  bums,  a 
determination  of  the  flammable  agent 
that  caused  the  bums,  and  the  origin 
and  date  of  the  bums. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  no  lawyer  but  it 
was  explained  to  me  that  under  long 
established  Chilean  legal  procedure, 
the  outcome  of  the  Investigation  by 
the  special  investigating  judge  can 
result  in  two  actions.  If  the  judge  de- 
termines that  there  has  been  a  crime 
and  that  there  are  grounds  to  proceed 
with  a  criminal  prosecution  and  that 
only  civilians  are  involved  then  the 
Judge  himself  proceeds  with  the  trial. 

If,  however,  a  military  person  is 
foimd  to  be  involved,  then  the  matter 
is  turned  over  to  the  military  court 
system  for  further  investigation  after 
which  the  military  court  system  may 
determine  that  prosecution  for  crimi- 
nal activity  is  required.  However,  ac- 
tions of  the  military  court  system  are 
under  the  supreme  court  which  is  the 
fliuJ  foous  of  l«t»l  authority  in  Chile, 
•hould  the  mttltary  courts  fail  to 
hftndlt  tht  o«M  in  a  nunfMr  MotptS' 
M«  to  the  luprttM  eourt,  or  ihould  m 
Appoai  bt  BUdo  ovtr  th«  mttltory 
oouiH  ruUnf  uid  Judfmmt,  thtn  th« 
•uprtBM  oouit  oan  take  tht  iMtttr 
bSortitMlf. 


Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  an  official  aide-memoire 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  of 
Chile  on  the  Rojas  case  as  translated 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
be  entered  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  1. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  formal  petition  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  the 
first  court  of  appeals  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial investigative  judge  to  the  Rojas 
case  dated  July  2.  1986,  as  translated 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, be  entered  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarlcs  as  exhibit  2. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  documents  from  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior  to  the  special  inves- 
tigative judge  of  July  7,  and  July  8  as 
translated  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  be  entered  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  as 
exhibit  3  and  exhibit  4. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  July  3,  1986,  as 
translated  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  from  Dr.  Jorge  Escobar 
Cousino.  director  of  curative  medical 
services  at  the  Hospital  del  Trabajador 
to  Dr.  Raul  Guzman,  director  of  public 
assistance  at  the  main  emergency  hos- 
pital in  Santiago  requesting  permis- 
sion for  Dr.  Guy  Heiremans,  chief 
physician  of  the  intensive  care  unit  at 
the  Workers  hospital,  to  examine  the 
patient  Rojas  be  entered  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  as 
exhibit  5. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  medical  report  dated  July 
3,  1986,  on  the  examination  of  Rojas 
on  July  3  at  1  p.m.  by  Dr.  Guy  Heire- 
mans to  the  director  of  his  hospital  as 
translated  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  be  entered  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  as 
exhibit  No.  6. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors the  medical  report  of  Dr.  Guy 
Heiremans  of  the  Workers  Hospital.  I 
am  told  that  Dr.  Guy  Heiremans  is  the 
nephew  of  the  chairman  of  the  hospi- 
tal, Mr.  Eugenio  Heiremans.  In  para- 
graph four  of  the  report.  Dr.  Heire- 
mans states  that,  and  I  quote: 

The  above  indicated  malies  the  transfer  to 
another  hospital  highly  dangerous,  keeping 
In  mind  that  where  he  is  currently,  he  has 
the  necessary  means  for  his  care. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  from  this 
paragraph  in  Dr.  Heiremans  report 
that  the  myth  created  by  Mr.  E>orf- 
man  and  others  in  the  media,  to  which 
regretably  some  in  this  Chamber  have 
fallen  prey,  that  the  Government 
interfered  with  the  transfer  of  the  pa- 
tient, is  simply  without  foundation. 

t  wotild  draw  the  attention  of  Sena- 
ton  to  tht  Mint  mtdioal  rtport  in 
paragittph  ilx  whtoh  ttattt,  and  I 
quott: 

In  vltw  of  thic  iltuatton,  it  mu  ftlt  that 
tht  patitnt  would  net  btntfit  from  a  trans* 
f  tr  and  that  ow  htipitai  it  not  bi  a  poaltltn 


to  receive  a  patient  with  these  characteris- 
tics. 

Mr.  President,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  earlier  paragraph  that  I  cited 
from  the  report,  the  following  facts 
are  quite  clear:  That  the  medical  Judg- 
ment of  the  second  hospital— the  one 
that  the  Rojas  family  sought  too 
transfer  the  boy— said  too  that  the 
boy  was  receiving  proper  care  at  the 
main  emergency  hospital;  that  the 
Government  in  no  way  interfered  with 
his  transfer;  that  his  transfer  would 
have  been  highly  dangerous;  and  that 
the  Workers  Hospital  itself  was  not  in 
a  position  to  receive  Rojas.  I  would 
add  that  in  the  case  of  Miss  Quintana. 
who  was  less  severely  Injured,  she  was 
later  transferred  to  the  Workers  Hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  appalled  by  the 
ease  that  disinformation  on  this  case 
was  spread  by  Mr.  Dorfman  and 
others  of  his  ilk  through  the  American 
media.  I  would  note  that  it  appears 
that  Dorfman  has  used  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  here  in  Washington 
as  a  platform  for  his  press  comment. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  IPS  has,  ac- 
cording to  knowledgeable  observers, 
functioned  for  over  two  decades  as  a 
conduit  for  Soviet  and  Soviet  bloc  dis- 
information efforts.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary that  such  an  organization  as 
the  IPS  and  such  specialists  in  disin- 
formation as  Dorfman  can  distort  our 
public  debates  and  discussions  and 
mislead  not  only  our  own  news  media, 
but  this  adminstration  and  even  the 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  1. 
Santiago,  July  12,  1986. 

Case:  Rodrigo  Aitores  Rojas  Denbcri, 
Carmen  Gloria  Quintana  Arancibia 
1.  Events: 

1.1  For  July  2  and  3  the  sectors  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  had  called  for  a 
social  mobilization  with  characteristics  of 
protest  and  a  stoppage  of  activities. 

1.2  On  July  2,  1986.  at  approximately 
10:30  a.m.,  because  of  reports  made  by  pri- 
vate motorists  at  the  Access  Control  Post 
for  Arturo  Merino  Benitez  Airport,  a  Cara- 
binero  patrol  went  to  the  road  to  Quilicura 
and  Lo  Boza  Street,  and  was  able  to  confirm 
that  at  that  place  were,  with  critical  bums, 
Rodrico  Andres  Rojas  Denegrl  and  Carmen 
Oloria  Quintana  Arancibia,  both  19  years  of 
age. 

1.3  These  persons  were  taken  to  the  Cara- 
binero  post  in  Quilicura  and  then,  because 
of  the  seriousness  of  their  injuries,  to  the 
Central  Public  Assistant  post  of  Santiago. 

1.4  When  at  that  time  the  two  youths 
were  questioned  about  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  events  leading  to  such  aeri- 
ous  wounds  had  occurred,  they  refused  to 
ffivs  any  Information. 

I.  DtiMffllnatlon  (of  newi); 

a.l  Tht  ntwi  of  thsM  svsnu  was  dlsMffll' 
nattd  Immtdlattty  Ini Idt  and  ouUldt  of  tht 
oountry. 

I.I  In  tht  eablti  itnt  abroad,  It  was  nett' 
worthy  that  (rem  tht  flrtt  Inatant  "unl* 


formed  personnel"  and  "army  patrols"  were 
metloned  as  the  perpetrators  of  the  bums 
exhibited  by  said  two  youths. 

3.  Oovemment  Action: 

3.1  In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  event 
and  the  imputations  mentioned,  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte- 
rior, requested,  the  same  day,  July  2.  of  the 
First  Court  of  Appeals  of  Santiago,  the  des- 
ignation of  an  Extraordinary  Vistlng  Judge 
to  be  established  as  the  special  high-ranking 
investigator  dedicated  exclusively  to  the 
case.  In  order  to  fully  clear  up  the  events. 

3.2  As  a  result  of  this  request,  the  First 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Santiago  named  Minis- 
ter Alberto  Echavarria  Lorca  as  the  investi- 
gative Judge  in  this  case. 

3.3  In  addition,  the  Government  cooperat- 
ed with  the  Court  Immediately.  With  this 
end,  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  it  requested  a 
series  of  steps,  all  of  them  aimed  at  this  pur- 
pose. (A  photocopy  of  the  corresponding 
documents  with  details  on  the  procedures 
requested  is  attached.)  Even  more,  with  this 
same  goal,  on  the  8th  of  this  month, 
through  another  document,  new  steps  were 
requested,  which  are  considered  important 
for  the  clearing  up  of  the  events  being  in- 
vestigated. (A  photocopy  of  that  document 
with  the  details  on  these  steps  is  also  at- 
tached.) 

4.  Medical  Care: 

4.1  The  initial  care  was  given  to  the  vic- 
tims at  the  local  medical  post  of  the  same 
site  in  which  they  had  been  found  and  when 
the  gravity  of  their  condition  was  con- 
firmed, they  were  transferred,  as  has  been 
said,  to  the  Central  Post  of  Santiago. 

4.2  The  mother  of  the  youth  Rojas  Dene- 
gri,  as  well  as  some  of  the  media,  stated  that 
the  transfer  of  the  youths  from  the  Central 
Post  to  the  Workers'  Hospital,  a  place  that 
would  have  greater  resources  for  this  type 
of  emergency,  had  been  prohibited. 

4.3  It  is  clear  from  the  certificates,  photo- 
copies of  which  are  attached,  that  Dr.  Esco- 
bar, Director  of  Curative  Medical  Services 
of  the  Workers'  Hospital,  designated  Dr. 
Guy  Heiremans,  of  the  same  hospital,  to  ex- 
amine the  "feasibility  of  making  said  trans- 
fer provided  it  does  not  mean  a  risk  for  the 
patient  that  is  going  to  mean  Immediate  or 
subsequent  complications  for  him."  After 
Dr.  Heiremans  had  completed  his  examina- 
tion, a  photocopy  of  which  is  also  attached, 
he  resolved:  "the  above  makes  the  transfer 
to  another  hospital  highly  dangerous,  keep- 
ing In  mind  that  where  he  currently  is  they 
have  the  necessary  means  for  his  care,"  and 
he  ended  by  sUting  in  his  report  that  "in 
view  of  this  situation  it  was  felt  that  the  pa- 
tient would  not  benefit  from  a  transfer  and 
that  our  hospital  is  not  in  a  position  to  re- 
ceive a  patient  with  these  characteristics." 

6.  References  of  Victims: 

5.1  Rodrigo  Andres  Rojas  Denegrl  was  a 
Chilean  citizen  with  residence  in  the  United 
States  and  he  entered  the  country  on  May 
9,  I98t.  from  Peru  via  Tacna.  In  the  compa- 
ny of  an  American  citizen  named  PAUL 
GOLDSTEIN,  about  whom  no  more  infor- 
mation is  know. 

5.2  Intum.  Carmen  Gloria  Quintana  Aran- 
cibia Is  a  student  of  Electronic  Civil  Engl- 
neerint  at  the  University  of  Santlaso. 

t.  Current  Situation: 

t,l  The  ease  is  in  the  proceeding  ata«e 
(the  prootdural  stace  esUblUhed  in  ordi- 
nary laws  for  the  oleartng  up  of  orlinlnal 
atts). 

•J  Tht  Vialttnf  Judgt  Is  oarrylni  out  all 
tht  invtitlfattoni  of  tht  oaat,  (or  that  pur- 
pott  havtaif  tht  teUahoratton  of  tht  MrvloM 
that  ht  may  rtaulrt. 


6.3  Before  the  investigating  judge,  all  per- 
sons who  seem  to  have  information  on  the 
matter  are  providing  testimony. 

6.4  The  Government  wiU  remain  attentive 
In  order  to  foster  attainment  of  that  infor- 
mation with  all  the  legal  means  in  its  reach 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  total  clearing  up 
of  the  events  and  the  determination  of 
those  who  are  guilty,  who  shall  be  deserving 
of  the  respective  punishments. 

6.5  It  is  not  appropriate  at  this  time  in  the 
case  to  prejudge  or  anticipate  any  final  eval- 
uation of  the  case,  which  will  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Court  In  charge  of  the  Investi- 
gation. 

Attached  to  the  document  on  the  Rodrigo 
Andr6s  Rojas  Denegrl  and  Carmen  Gloria 
Quintana  Arancibia  case  are  the  following 
documents: 

1.  Photocopy  of  the  document  asking  the 
First  Court  of  Appeals  to  designate  a  Visit- 
ing Judge. 

2.  Photocopy  of  the  document  presented 
on  July  7,  1986  to  the  Visiting  Judge,  asking 
for  the  steps  Indicated. 

3.  Photocopy  of  the  document  presented 
on  July  8,  1986  to  the  Visiting  Judge,  asking 
for  the  steps  Indicated. 

4.  Certificates  issued  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Workers'  Hospital. 

Exhibit  2 

Concerning:  Reqttest  for  Designation  of 
Visiting  Judge 

I,  Rlcardo  Garcia  Rodriguez,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  with  residence  In  this  city,  Pa- 
lacio  de  la  Moneda,  respectfully  say: 

Today,  July  2.  1986,  at  approximately 
10:30  a.m.,  and  in  view  of  a  report  by  private 
motorists  made  at  the  Access  Control  Post 
for  Arturo  Merino  Benitez  Airport,  a  Cara- 
blnero  patrol  gathered  on  route  70  (road  to 
Quilicura)  and  Lo  Boza  Street;  they  were 
able  to  confirm  that  at  that  intersection 
were,  with  serious  bums,  Rodrigo  Andres 
Rojas  Denegri,  22,  student  at  the  University 
of  Santiago,  and  Carmen  Gloria  Quintana 
Arancibia.  19.  also  a  student  at  the  same  in- 
stitution. 

Both  showed  bums  on  their  clothing  and 
various  parts  of  the  body,  so  they  were 
taken  to  the  Quilicura  station  and  from 
there  to  Central  Public  Assistance,  where 
they  are  in  critical  condition. 

When  questioned  by  the  Carablnero 
patrol  that  was  present  at  the  site,  they  re- 
fused to  report  on  the  clrcimistances  that 
led  to  the  facts  described  above. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, they  are  tin]  extremely  critical  [condi- 
tion]. They  show  signs  of  aggravated  brutal- 
ity, the  result  of  the  crime  of  violence  to 
which  the  promoters  of  today's  events  have 
led  the  citizenry. 

Accordingly,  it  is  a  matter  of  events  that 
have  produced  a  Justified  public  alarm  and 
which  require  prompt  repression  because  of 
their  special  gravity  and  harmful  conse- 
quences. 

Therefore: 

I  ask:  that  In  view  of  the  above  and  In 
keeping  with  what  is  provided  in  Article-560, 
No.  2,  of  the  Organic  Law  of  Tribunals,  that 
it  be  ordered  that  a  Judge  of  the  First  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Bantiato  be  designated  on  ex- 
traordinary visit  in  the  Nlnettenth  Criminal 
Court,  btfort  whith  has  bttn  anttrtd  today 
doeuffltnt  No.  401,  whloh  rtlatti  and  rtpertt 
tht  tvtnit  pftviouiiy  dtiorthtd,  and  that 
tht  east  bt  taiMn  to  tht  hlfhtr  eourt  (or 
tht  invtitlgation  of  and  vtrditt  on  tht  lanit. 


Exhibits 


jTn.T  7. 1986. 

Rbquest  for  CoNDucmro  or  PKocannos 
Indicated  to  the  Visimro  Jddgk 

I.  Ricardo  Garcia  Rodriguez.  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  because  of  the  death  of  Ro- 
drigo Rojas  Denegrl  and  injuries  of  Carmen 
Gloria  Quintana  Arancibia,  state: 

That,  with  the  object  of  cooperating  prop- 
erly with  the  action  of  the  Court,  I  request 
of  that  Visiting  [Judge]  that  the  following 
steps  be  carried  out: 

a)  That  Mr.  Andr6s  Dominguez.  attorney, 
who  has  made  public  statements  through 
the  press,  stating  that  he  has  information 
related  to  the  events  which  are  the  subject 
of  this  proceeding,  be  summoned  to  testify. 

b)  That  Ariel  Poblete,  Journalist,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  magazine 
Cauce,  be  summoned  to  the  tribunal  on  the 
records  that  he  had  In  hand  In  order  to  in- 
clude a  feature  article  on  the  events  being 
investigated  In  edition  No.  82  of  said  weekly, 
on  page  21. 

c)  That  a  summons  be  issued  for  a  person 
named  Pedro  Martinez,  whose  identification 
data  should  be  provided  by  Mr.  Ariel  Pob- 
lete, and  who,  according  to  what  said  article 
stated,  witnessed  the  events. 

d)  That  the  Criminal  Laboratory  of  the 
Investigation  Police  of  Chile  prepare  an 
expert  report  on  the  following  points: 

1)  Clothing  of  the  persons  Rojas  and 
Quintana,  in  order  to  determine  the  origin 
and  cause  of  the  bums. 

2)  Determination  of  the  heat-giving  agent 
that  caused  the  bums,  for  which  purpose 
they  will  be  authorized  to  report  to  Legal 
Medical  Service  In  order  to  examine  the 
corpse  of  Rojas  and  to  the  Workers'  Hospi- 
tal for  the  same  purposes  with  respect  to 
Miss  Quintana;  and 

3)  Possible  origin  and  date  of  bums. 

e)  Summon  the  Director  of  Central  Public 
Assistance,  Dr.  RaQl  Guzman,  so  that  he 
will  put  at  the  disposal  of  that  Judge  all 
medical  files  on  the  care  provided  to  Rojas 
and  Quintana. 

f)  Summon  the  medical  doctor  of  Ameri- 
can nationality  named  Constable,  who  sup- 
posedly treated  the  burned  persons  and  re- 
ported on  that  to  the  U.S.  Ambassador. 

g)  Summon  Dr.  Jorge  Villegas  of  the 
Workers'  Hospital,  who  examined  the 
above-mentioned  persons,  and  under  whose 
care  Miss  Quintana  is  now. 

I  include  the  documents  which  justify  the 
above  requests. 

Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  above  requests 
be  granted. 

Exhibit  4 

July  8. 1986. 

Request  for  Conducting  Proceedings— 
Visiting  Judge 

I,  Ricardo  Garcia  Rodriguez.  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  in  the  proceedings  related  to 
the  death  of  Redrlgo  Rojas  Denegri  and  the 
Injuries  of  Carmen  Gloria  Quintana  Aranci- 
bia, state: 

That  with  the  object  of  cooperating  prop- 
erly with  the  action  of  the  Court,  I  ask  of 
that  visiting  [judge]  that  the  following 
steps  be  taken: 

(1)  That  Ramlro  Oavllane  Oranja,  Jour- 
nalist. Director  of  the  ETE  Information 
AgMwy,  bt  sunuBontd  to  ttottfy;  ht  ttatti  ta 
tht  dotuffltntt  alrtady  praotnttd  on  July  I, 
IIN  ht  Nnt  abroad  a  tabtt  in  whIth  ht 
rtftn  in  dttati  to  tht  tvtnU  wMth  art  tht 
■ubjtet  of  this  preottdlnf . 
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(3)  That  J06e  Aldunate.  priest,  be  sum- 
moned to  testify:  as  stated  in  the  pubhca- 
Uon  of  the  Magazine  Cauce,  Included  in  the 
records  of  the  case,  he  stated  that  he  was  an 
eye  witness  to  the  events  and  even  gathered 
up  some  of  the  victims'  belongings. 

(3)  That  the  Director  of  the  Workers' 
Hospital,  Dr.  Escobar,  who  provided  medical 
assistance  to  the  injured  Miss  Qulntana,  be 
aummoned  to  testify. 

Therefore:  I  ask  that  what  is  requested  be 
granted. 

[Signature] 

ExHnrr  S 

Samtiago,  Jvly  3,  1986. 
Dr.  RaOl  GdzmAm, 

Director  0/ Public  Astistance,  "Dr.  Alejandro 
del  Rio"  City. 
Mr.  Director:  This  office  has  received  the 
request  from  the  U.S.  Elmbassy  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  transferring  the  critically  burned 
patient  Mr.  Rodrigo  Rojas  Denegri  to  our 
hospital  be  examined. 

In  that  matter.  I  have  appointed  Dr.  O. 
Helremans,  Chief  Physician  of  the  Intensive 
Care  Unit,  to  act  as  my  representative  and 
to  go  your  establishment  in  order  to  deter- 
mine, after  examining  the  patient  and  con- 
versing with  the  attending  physician,  the 
feasibility  of  making  said  transfer,  provided 
It  does  not  mean  a  risk  for  the  patient  that 
is  going  to  mean  immediate  or  subsequent 
complications  for  him. 

Thanking  you  for  the  facilities  you  may 
grant  us.  with  best  wishes. 

Workers'  Hospital. 
Dr.  Jorge  Escobar 
ConsiNO. 
Director  of  Curatiije  Medical  Services. 

Exhibit  6 

July  3,  1986. 
Prom:  Dr.  Guy  Heiremans,  Director  of  Cu- 
rative Services. 
Re  Rodrigo  Rojas  Denegri,  19  years  of  age. 
In  accordance  with  what  you  requested,  I 
proceeded  to  visit  the  patient,  Mr.  Rodrigo 
Rojas  Denegri.  at  Public  Assistance  (Central 
House). 
In  that  respect  I  can  report  the  following: 
I.  The  visit  was  made  at  1:00  p.m.  on  July 
3.1986. 

2. 1  was  received  by  Dr.  RaOl  Guzman  (Di- 
rector), who  got  in  touch  with  Dr.  Garcte 
(Chief  of  Bum  Services)  and  Dr.  Plerro 
(Resident  Physician  of  the  Service). 

3.  The  patient  is  hospitalized  in  the  Bum 
Service  and  his  condition  is  the  following: 

19  years  of  age.  He  has  been  suffering 
from  bums  for  approximately  30  hours. 

a)  Surface  bumed,  62%. 

b)  Most  of  the  surface  affected  is  type  AB. 

c)  The  gravity  index  upon  entry  was  128 
points,  without  considering  respiratory 
bum.  The  current  index  and  future  one  will 
decline  greatly,  according  to  what  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Service  have  reported. 

d)  For  some  hours  he  has  been  without 
pressure,  without  a  palpable  pulse,  and 
without  diuresis. 

e)  Oasometry  indicates  the  presence  of 
adult  respiratory  distress. 

f )  Metabolic  acidosis,  debydrat  on.  and  hy- 
pematrania. 

4.  The  above  Indicated  makes  the  transfer 
to  another  hospital  highly  dangerous,  keep- 
ing In  mind  that  where  he  is  currently,  he 
has  the  necessary  means  for  his  care. 

5.  Because  of  his  hemodynamic  instability 
and  distress,  within  a  few  hours  he  will  need 
a  mechanical  respirator,  orotracheal  intuba- 
tion, and  extenstve  use  of  intensive  techni- 
cal instrumentation. 


6.  In  view  of  this  situation,  it  was  felt  that 
the  patient  would  not  benefit  from  a  trans- 
fer and  that  our  hospital  is  not  in  a  position 
to  receive  a  patient  with  these  characteris- 
tics. 

Sincerely, 

Dr.  CDY  HEIREIIAIfS  E.. 

Chi^,  UCl. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  POR  PISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2638)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise  and  improve  mili- 
tary compensation  programs,  to  improve  de- 
fense procurement  procedures,  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill: 
Pending: 

(1)  Byrd  (for  Kennedy  and  Weicker) 
Amendment  No.  2414,  to  set  forth  a  compre- 
hensive and  complete  framework  to  guide 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  in  helping 
to  bring  an  end  to  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
and  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  nonra- 
cial,  democratic  form  of  government. 

A  motion  was  entered  to  close  further 
debate  on  Amendment  No.  2414  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  a  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  would  occur  on 
Thursday,  August  7. 

(2)  Dole  Amendment  No.  2417  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  2414).  of  a  perfecting  nature,  to 
promote  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment, peace,  stability  and  democracy  in 
Central  America,  to  encourage  a  negotiated 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  the  region,  and 
toward  these  ends,  to  enable  the  President 
to  provide  additional  economic  assistance 
for  the  Central  American  democracies  as 
well  as  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance,  subject  to  certain  terms 
and  conditions. 

A  motion  was  entered  to  close  further 
debate  on  Amendment  No.  2417  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  a  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  would  occur  on 
Thursday,  August  7. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Am  I  correct  in 
remembering  that  Senator  DeConcini 
has  an  amendment  that  is  to  be  called 
up  at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct,  the  DeConclnl 
amendment  No.  2588. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  we  did  a  good  Job 
yesterday  on  amendments  on  this  bill. 
We  accomplished  a  lot.  If  we  can  ac- 
complish as  much  today  in  the  next, 
say,  12  hours,  I  feel  rather  certain 
that  we  can  finish  this  legislation 
today. 

Relative  to  the  amendment  that  is 
coming  up.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
very,  very  well  aware  of  the  problem 
that  his  amendment  addresses.  Sena- 
tor DeConcini  and  I  live  on  the  Mexi- 
can border.  It  is  1,875  miles  from  Ti- 
juana to  Texas  and  we  only  have  six 
airplanes  to  patrol  that  whole  dis- 
tance. I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  probably  find  as  many  as 
three  wrecked  airplanes  a  week  on  the 
deserts  along  the  Mexican  border. 

If  all  they  want  to  do  is  land  their 
nacotics  and  get  away,  they  do  not 
care  what  happens  to  the  airplane.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  know  how  many 
tons  of  these  narcotics  come  across 
that  Mexican  border.  We  do  not  have 
the  means  to  surveil  it.  Because  of 
that.  I  am  very,  very  sympathetic  to 
the  purposes  of  the  DeConcini  amend- 
ment. However,  it  is  like  other  amend- 
ments. They  say  get  the  money  out  of 
defense. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  any 
money  in  defense.  I  am  looking 
around,  we  are  all  looking  around  for  a 
place  to  cut  another  $10  billion  out  of 
defense,  and  here  comes  an  amend- 
ment that  says  we  will  supply  needed 
aircraft  from  the  defense  fund. 

I  just  have  to  tell  my  friend.  Senator 
DeConcini.  when  he  gets  here,  that 
we  are  broke.  I  would  love  to  do  it.  But 
we  cannot  even  buy  those  aircraft  for 
the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy  or  the 
Army,  let  alone  for  the  very  important 
task  of  drug  interdiction. 

I  wonder  if  my  friend  from  Maine 
would  like  to  address  himself  to  this 
because  he  has  given  a  lot  of  thought 
to  the  problem  and  this  specific  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  last  evening  we  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  talking 
about  the  deficiencies  of  our  special 
forces,  pointing  out  that  we  are  no 
better  prepared  today  than  we  were  6 
years  ago  to  conduct  a  rescue  mission 
such  as  that  in  Iran.  We  do  not  have 
any  more  aircraft  than  we  had  6  years 
ago.  We  are  still  5  or  6  years  away 
from  having  the  kind  of  airlift  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  terrorists  and  insur- 
gencies. Suddenly  we  have  another 
amendment  pending  that  would  add 
another  $200  million  or  $300  million 
on  top  of  the  $200  million  added  for 
the  Coast  Guard  last  night  to  the  de- 
fense budget. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  very  important  to  drug  inter- 
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diction.  Certainly  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  Senator  DeConcini,  is  really 
concerned  about  the  influx  of  drugs 
coming  into  the  coimtry.  His  record  is 
well  established  on  that. 

We  have  a  problem  in  my  own  State 
of  Maine  with  drugs  coming  in.  We 
have  a  problem  with  the  Coast  Guard. 
We  cannot  get  enough  Coast  Guard 
helicopters  to  rescue  drowning  fisher- 
men, not  to  mention  interdicting  the 
flow  of  drugs  coming  into  the  State  of 
Maine.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  now 
going  to  impose  upon  the  Defense  De- 
partment additional  burdens  requiring 
additional  aircraft  to  be  dedicated  to 
this  purpose,  with  the  advice,  and  I 
assume  consent  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  very  least  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  do  is  say  Justice  should  pay  for 
it. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Sen- 
ator DeConcini,  were  amenable  to  al- 
tering his  amendment  to  say  that  the 
appropriated  funds  shall  come  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, I  would  have  no  objection.  But 
it  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  start 
adding  $200  million  and  $300  million 
and  $500  million  on  top  of  what  we  are 
requesting,  and  take  that  out  of  the 
defense  budget,  we  are  making  a  mis- 
take. I  would  have  to  actively  oppose 
it. 

I  would  be  willing  to  support  the 
amendment  provided  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  modify  his  amend- 
ment to  say  that  any  funds  that  are 
appropriated  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  be  transferred  to  DOD. 

If  he  is  willing  to  do  that,  then  I 
think  we  would  have  a  basis  for  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  echo 
what  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  said 
so  well.  We  have  got  a  real  budget 
squeeze  in  this  bill.  The  Chair  well 
knows  we  have  tried  to  protect  areas 
that  are  in  this  bill  that  involve  crucial 
parts  of  our  national  security,  not  only 
the  military  itself  but  other  compo- 
nents including  some  intelligence  com- 
ponents. We  have  a  real  squeeze  on 
the  budget,  not  just  this  year.  We 
have  a  squeeze  on  the  budget  for  the 
next  3,  4,  5  years. 

When  I  say  squeeze  I  mean  a 
squeeze  of  massive  proportions. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator 
DeConcini,  is  trying  to  do.  I  would 
like  to  cosponsor  his  effort  because  he 
Is  doing  what  we  need  to  do  for  our 
drug  effort.  But  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
administration  who  is  at  least  at  this 
stage  seemingly  endorsing  the  pro- 
gram, backdoor,  to  come  forward  and 
show  how  we  are  going  to  fund  this 
and  ask  for  the  request  and  the  proper 
budget. 


We  cannot  simply  fund  everybody's 
high  priority  project  in  the  defense 
budget.  We  cannot  do  it. 

So  I  know  there  are  an  awful  lot  of 
people  who  want  to  vote  for  this.  It 
may  very  well  be  one  of  those  votes 
where  our  committee  position  does  not 
prevail,  but  it  seems  to  me  what  the 
Senator  from  Maine  is  suggesting  is 
perfectly  in  order. 

I  would  suggest  an  amendment  that 
would  put  this  in  the  function  at  least 
that  is  (MUTied  under  the  budget  reso- 
lution as  the  Justice  Department  func- 
tion or  the  Treasury  Department  func- 
tion or  some  category.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  fund  this  out  of  the 
military  budget. 

We  are  funding  the  Coast  Guard. 
We  accepted  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  That  is  a  unique 
set  of  circumstances  because  those 
Coast  Guard  personnel  are  going  to  be 
on  Navy  ships.  One  of  the  very  sensi- 
tive areas  is  posse  comitatus,  the  law 
that  precluded  military  participation 
in  law  enforcement  is  on  the  books,  be- 
ginning in  the  reconstruction  days  be- 
cause of  some  of  the  abuses  of  military 
in  enforcing  the  law  back  after  the 
War  Between  the  States. 

And  we  have  an  amendment  that 
was  very  carefully  crafted  about  4 
years  ago  which  was  my  amendment 
which  permitted  the  military  under 
certain  circumstances  to  assist  domes- 
tic law  enforcement  in  drug  enforce- 
ment. They  are  doing  that  now.  We 
put  the  Coast  Guard  on  the  Navy 
ships  because  we  did  not  want  the 
military  making  arrests.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  unique  set  of  circumstances 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  But  this  amendment  ba- 
sically in  spite  of  the  purposes  which  I 
applaud  is  basically  a  shifting  of  re- 
sources from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  the  Department  of  Justice.  If 
we  are  going  to  start  doing  that  on 
this  bill,  I  do  not  know  where  we  draw 
the  line. 

There  are  a  lot  of  different  depart- 
ments that  would  like  to  get  defense 
funds.  If  this  was  going  to  be  justified, 
it  should  have  been  justified  in  a 
period  of  time  when  the  defense 
budget  was  growing. 

We  are  going  down  in  real  terms 
now.  We  are  going  to  have  a  squeeze 
on  personnel.  The  Members  of  this 
body  are  going  to  begin  to  understand 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  defense 
budget  by  the  end  of  this  year  or  early 
next  year  when  they  start  hearing 
from  military  personnel  who  have 
gotten  RIP'S  because  that  is  the  kind 
of  action  that  is  going  to  end  up  being 
taken  under  this  outlay  squeeze,  par- 
ticularly if  we  continue  to  have  project 
after  project  that  tends  to  be  funded 
out  of  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Is  the  amendment  now 
pending  before  the  body? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  pending. 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maine  yield  to  me? 

lAi.  COHEN.  I  would  like  to  caU  up 
the  amendment  first,  so  we  can  start 
the  time  running. 

Mtxsmwan  no.  asss 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  funds  for  enhance- 
ment of  drug  interdiction  assistance  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense) 
Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  amendment  up  which  is  at  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
from  that? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Corer].  for 

Mr.   DeConcini.   proposes   an   amendment 

numbered  2588. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  IS. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

sec.  2i:i.  authorization  of  appropriations 

FOR  enhanced  drug  INTERDICTION 

AcnvmES. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  en- 
hancement of  drug  interdiction  assistance 
activities  of  the  Department  as  follows: 

(1)  For  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Navy— 

(A)  $83,000,000  to  be  available  for  modifi- 
cation of  four  P-3  aircraft  by  the  addition 
of  APS-138  radar,  including  the  purchase  of 
four  APS-138  radar  sets:  and 

(B)  $138,000,000  to  be  available  for  refur- 
bishment and  upgrading  of  four  existing 
E2C  Hawkeye  surveillance  aircraft  for  drug 
interdiction  purposes,  and  the  procurement 
of  four  replacement  E2C  Hawkeye  aircraft 
and  related  spares  for  the  Navy. 

(2)  For  procurement  for  the  Air  Force, 
$49,500,000,  to  be  available  for  procurement 
of  3  aerostat  radar  systems,  3  aerostat  radar 
spares  for  such  system,  and  1  aerostat  radar 
system  authorized  and  funded  for  location 
in  the  Bahamas  by  section  S(b)  of  the 
Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-349:  100  Stat.  723). 

(3)  For  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
Air  Force,  $12,615,000  to  be  available  for  the 
transfer  of  6  Air  Force  helicopters  to  Davis 
Montahn  Air  Force  Base  for  use  in  carrying 
out  drug  interdiction  missions. 

(4)  For  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
$12,000,000  for  enhanced  intelligence  collec- 
tion activities  concerning  illegal  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  drugs  originating 
in  South  America. 

(b)  Loans  to  the  United  States  CnsTOia 
Service.— Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make 
available  the  refurbished,  upgraded,  and 
modified  aircraft,  using  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  authorizations  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  to  the  United  States  Customs  Service 
in  accordance  with  chapter  18  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  except  that  the  four  re- 
placement E2C  Hawkeye  aircraft  procured 
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using  funds  appropiimted  pursuant  to  au- 
thoilntlons  in  subsection  (aKl)  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Navy. 

(c)  RBPOHsniunxs  or  thk  Unitkd  States 
Cdstoms  Sisvici.— (1)  The  United  States 
Customs  Service  shall  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  operation  and  maintenance  costs  at- 
tributable to  the  aircraft  refurbished,  up- 
graded, or  modified  using  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  authorizations  In  subsec- 
tion (aXl)  and  the  aerostat  radar  systems 
using  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  au- 
thorizations in  subsection  <aK2),  except  that 
responsibility  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  by  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  shall  commence  upon  receipt  of  the 
modified,  refurbished,  and  upgraded  air- 
craft authorized  in  subsection  (a)(1)  and 
upon  completion  of  the  installation  of  the 
aerostat  radar  systems  authorized  in  subsec- 
Uon  (aK3). 

(3)  Upon  eiuu:tment  of  this  Act.  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  shall  immediately 
commence  consultations  with  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  re- 
garding coordination  of  the  deployment  of 
the  aircraft  authorized  in  subsection  (aMl) 
and  on  loan  to  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  under  subsection  (b)  in  order  to 
maximize  the  detection,  surveillance,  and  in- 
telligence gathering  capabilities  of  the  drug 
surveillance  aircraft  on  loan  to  the  United 
States  Customs  Service.  The  Commission  of 
Oistoms  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding drug  interdiction  plans  developed 
under  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Amounts  in  ADorriON  to  Othzr 
Amouitts.— The  amounts  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  are  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  this  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yieldls  time? 

Mr.  DcCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seruitor  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Does  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arizona  control  half  of 
the  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  40  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Parliamentary  inquiry: 
How  is  the  time  divided?  Who  controls 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  40  minutes  equally  divided  with  no 
amendments  thereto  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DbCohcini]  has  20  minutes,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  has  the  other  20  min- 
utes, unless  he  is  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Is  the  manager  in  favor  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  managers  of  the  biU 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  I 
think  Senator  Goldwater  already 
made  that  clear. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  are  not  in 
favor  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  suggest  Senator  Gold- 
WATKR  manage  the  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  it  would 
be  more  comfortable,  instead  of 
having   two   Senators   from   Arizona 


running  the  time,  to  let  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  get  in  the  action. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  be  glad  to  manage 
the  time  in  close  consultation  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

D  1150 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  D'Aicato], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilson],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 

MENICI]. 

Mr.  President,  last  Monday,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  stated 
that  he  declared  the  war  on  drug 
abuse  problems  that  plagues  our 
Nation,  which  is  poisoning  our  youth, 
and  destroying  the  fabric  of  American 
society.  On  April  18,  the  President 
signed  a  national  security  decision  di- 
rective which,  among  other  things, 
called  for  the  increased  use  of  military 
resources  to  combat  the  narcotic  traf- 
fickers. 

On  June  18.  after  nearly  4  years  of 
congressional  badgering,  the  adminis- 
tration finally  concurred  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  national  drug  interdic- 
tion strategy  that  Congressman  Eng- 
lish. Senator  Nunn,  Senator  Stevens, 
Senator  D'Ahato,  Senator  Chiles, 
myself,  and  many  others,  have  sup- 
ported in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  and  other  supporting  agen- 
cies. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  offering 
will  authorize  funding  for  the  second 
important  phase  of  this  drug  interdic- 
tion plan  and  accelerate  DOD's  role  in 
providing  the  sophisticated  military 
resources  to  our  civilian  drug  interdic- 
tion efforts. 

The  first  phase  of  this  program  was 
authorized  in  the  fiscal  year  1986 
DOD  authorization  bill,  ftmded  in  the 
continuing  resolution  in  1986.  Public 
Law  99-190.  and  reconfirmed  in  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  of  1986  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  July  2. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $295.1  million  to 
fund  five  major  proposals  for  en- 
hanced Department  of  Defense  drug 
interdiction  assistance. 

The  Attorney  General,  as  chairman 
of  the  Drug  Policy  Board,  recommend- 
ed four  of  these  proposals  in  a  letter 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate  on  June  18. 
while  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recom- 
mended the  fifth  proposal  to  the  Drug 
Policy  Board  in  April. 


Also,  the  elements  addressed  in  my 
amendment  today  will  form  a  major 
plank  in  an  administration  southwest 
border  initiative  that  is  scheduled  to 
be  announce  next  week. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  that  we 
are  offering  will  contribute  the  follow- 
ing drug  interdiction  assets  to  our  war 
against  the  drug  smuggler 

First,  four  existing  EJ-2C  Hawkeye 
surveillance  aircraft  will  be  refur- 
bished by  the  Navy  and  turned  over  to 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service;  and  the 
Navy,  in  return,  will  receive  four  re- 
placement E-2C  aircraft:  Total  cost, 
$138  million  includes  spare  parts. 

Second,  four  existing  P-3  Navy  air- 
craft be  retrofitted  with  APS-138,  360- 
degree  radar  and  turned  over  to  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  for  drug  inter- 
diction purposes:  Total  cost:  $83  mil- 
lion, includes  three  APS-138  radars. 

I  have  now  agreed  to  one  P-3  with 
APS-138  prototype  at  a  cost  of  $27 
million. 

Third,  three  aerostat  radar  surveil- 
lance systems  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Air  Force  for  both  national  security 
and  drug  interdiction  purposes:  Total 
cost:  $49,500,000,  including  spares  for 
these  aerostats  and  aerostat  author- 
ized in  Public  Law  99-349  for  the  Ba- 
hamas. 

Fourth,  transfer  of  six  Air  Force  hel- 
icopters to  Davis  Monthan  Air  Force 
Base  near  Tucson,  AZ  to  be  co-located 
with  the  Tucson  Customs  Service  Air 
Support  Branch.  These  aircraft  would 
be  flown  by  Air  Force  pilots  with  Cus- 
toms Service  officers  on-board:  Total 
cost,  $12,615,000. 

Fifth,  increased  intelligence  collec- 
tion activities  concerning  illegal  im- 
portation of  drugs  into  the  United 
States  from  South  America:  Total 
cost:  $12  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
offers  a  balanced,  well-conceived,  cost- 
effective  strategy  for  combating  the 
drug  smuggler  with  sophisticated  mili- 
tary resources. 

It  represents  a  culmination  of  vigor- 
ous, sometimes  heated  negotiations 
and  compromise  between  myself,  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Administra- 
tion, and  other  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

My  amendment  will  fund  four  pro- 
posals that  have  the  support  of  OMB 
and  the  administration,  plus  a  P-3  pro- 
totype that  will  offer  an  outstanding 
addition  to  this  comprehensive  plan 
for  putting  more  sophisticated  mili- 
tary assets  into  the  war  on  drugs— at  a 
price  that  the  American  taxpayers  can 
afford. 

Mr.  President,  last  Monday,  Attor- 
ney General  Meese  said  in  an  editorial 
that- 

The  President's  decision  to  sign  the  recent 
national  security  decision  directive  under- 
scores our  commitment  to  use  military  re- 
sources when  appropriate  against  the  insidi- 
ous drug  threat.  (Washington  Post,  August 
4,  1986.)  Otir  plan  is  consistent  with  the 


President's   national  security   directive   of 
April. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  original  air 
wing  concept  originally  authorized 
back  in  May  of  1985. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  plan  en- 
dorsed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
April,  in  his  report  to  Congress  and 
the  Drug  EInf  orcement  Policy  Board. 

It  is  consistent  with  our  original  con- 
cept of  using  existing  DOD  aircraft 
and  sensors,  whenever  possible,  and 
only  purchasing  those  assets  that  are 
not  already  available  for  drug  interdic- 
tion purposes. 

And  my  amendment  is  consistent 
with  our  attempts  to  provide  the  most 
sophisticated  DOD  assets  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  drug  interdiction 
agencies  to  detect,  intercept,  and 
arrest  the  drug  trafficker. 

My  amendment  will  put  our  national 
drug  interdiction  effort  into  overdrive 
as  we  attempt  to  catch  up  with  the 
narcotics  trafficker,  at  a  cost  that  the 
American  taxpayers  should  be  more 
than  willing  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  finish  by 
saying  that,  if  we  are  willing  to  spend 
over  $3  billion  on  a  strategic  defense 
initiative  [SDI]  that  might  not  work, 
then  we  should  be  able  to  find  $295 
million  for  a  program  that  will. 

This  amendment  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  the  President's  goals 
and  our  own  goals  of  attacking  the 
drug  smuggler  that  threatens  our 
shores,  our  cities,  and  our  children's 
futures. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  enthusiasti- 
cally support  this  amendment  and  to 
turn  up  the  heat  on  the  narcotics  traf- 
ficker. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  investment  that  this  Senate  can 
make  today  with  our  defense  funds. 
Most  of  this  is  going  to  be  used  in 
training  with  the  defense  capabilities 
intact.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow,  Mr.  President,  against 
drug  interdiction.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
cocaine  coming  into  this  country 
comes  by  way  of  airplanes  from  out- 
side our  borders.  We  have  to  do  some- 
thing and  we  have  to  do  it  now.  It  is 
time  that  we  use  some  of  these  assets. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  is 
my  amendment  at  the  desk  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  D'AmatoI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
not  only  to  support  this  amendment, 
but  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. Senator  DbConcini,  for  his  con- 
stant attempt  to  help  utilize  and  mobi- 


lize resources  of  this  country  in  the 
battle  against  drugs. 

We  talk  about  a  drug  war.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  there  is  no  drug  war. 
That  is,  we  are  not  waging  a  war 
against  those  who  bring  drugs  into 
this  Nation.  It  is  absolutely  ludicrous 
to  say  that  because  we  have  undertak- 
en some  action,  that  we  have  begun  to 
wage  war  that  we  have  really  mobi- 
lized, given  the  significance  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  our  communities  today. 

This  proposal  is  a  logical  next  step 
in  the  comprehensive  drug  interdic- 
tion strategy  that  we  have  been  work- 
ing on— Senator  Stevens,  Senator 
Chiles,  Senator  Hawkins,  Senator 
Abdnor,  and  others— for  years. 

If  we  are  serious  about  stopping 
more  than  1  percent  of  the  almost 
19.000  flights  that  carry  drugs  into 
this  country,  then  endorsing  and  sup- 
porting this  initiative  is  the  only  logi- 
cal step  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  that 
there  Is  a  squeeze  in  resources  on  the 
defense  side.  I  vote  for  those  defense 
budgets.  I  am  going  to  continue  to  do 
so. 

However,  I  cannot  think  of  a  more 
important  mission  in  the  way  of  train- 
ing, in  the  way  of  using  our  resources 
to  interdict  those  19,000  planes  that 
carry  their  cargo  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion into  our  neighborhoods  and  into 
our  communities.  It  is  about  time  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  under- 
stood that  this  is  as  important  a  mis- 
sion as  interdicting  those  who  would 
spread  alien  philosophies  and  those 
who  would  come  and  pose  a  threat  to 
our  national  security,  whether  it  l>e 
the  Qadhafi's  or  the  Soviet  Union 
with  their  KGB  people. 

If  we  cannot  interdict  the  19,000 
planes  that  are  carrying  these  drugs, 
then  all  of  our  wonderful  defense  sys- 
tems go  for  naught. 

This  amendment,  as  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNi  indicated,  is  in  keeping  with  the 
national  security  decision  directive 
signed  by  the  President  on  April  18.  It 
represents  a  plan  agreed  to  by  Attor- 
ney General  Meese  in  the  National 
Drug  EInforcement  Policy  Board  in 
June. 

Senator  DeConcini  has  Just  set 
forth,  in  a  very  clear  and  detailed, 
manner,  the  history  of  bipartisan  con- 
gressional support  for  an  increased 
Department  of  Defense  role  in  drug 
interdiction. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  do  more 
than  Just  give  rhetoric  to  the  so-called 
war  against  drugs,  then  we  have  to 
support  the  adoption  of  this  legislative 
initiative  to  give  to  those  who  are  in 
this  battle  the  tools  to  see  to  it  that 
we  interdict  the  drug  runners,  to  make 
it  more  than  a  slim  possibility  that 
they  may  be  apprehended,  to  begin  to 
say  that.  "If  you  are  running  drugs 
into  this  country,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  we  are  going  to  interdict 


you,  prosecute  you.  and  put  an  end  to 

this." 
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I  hope  that  whatever  difficulties  do 
exist  in  terms  of  accepting  this  amend- 
ment could  be  worked  out  prior  to  a 
vote  because  I  would  like  to  see  this 
amendment  adopted  unanimously,  be- 
cause we  then  show  concrete  proof 
that  it  is  not  just  rhetoric,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  mobilize  nationally  this 
war  against  drugs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
amendment  their  full  and  overwhelm- 
ing support. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  sponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. We  have  worked  together  very 
closely  over  the  past  5  years  to  develop 
an  air  interdiction  effort.  He  has  been 
a  key  player  in  the  effort  and  deserves 
much  credit.  We  have  made  strides, 
but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  The 
assets  provided  by  this  amendment 
will  help  considerably. 

Yesterday  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  drug 
abuse.  It  is  a  major  problem  facing 
this  Nation  today.  No  one  can  deny 
that.  We  have  tried  as  hard  as  we  have 
to  provide  support  to  the  men  and 
women  on  this  country's  front  lines  of 
defense  against  the  drug  trafficker. 
Quite  frankly  the  support  we  have 
given  has  been  modest  at  best.  I  am 
sure  my  good  friend.  Senator  DeCon- 
cini, will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  we 
are  glad  the  administration  is  coming 
to  our  aid. 

I  am  Just  sorry  to  say  it  has  taken 
too  long.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
The  drug  problem  is  epidemic  in  this 
country.  There  are  many  steps  which 
must  be  taken.  These  steps  include 
education  of  our  people.  We  must  cut 
down  on  the  demand.  That,  however, 
is  a  long  term  process.  In  the  mean- 
time we  must  interrupt  drug  traffick- 
ing. Detection  and  interdiction  provide 
the  means  to  that  end.  The  dopers 
have  had  the  upper  hand  too  long. 
They  have  been  better  financed  and 
better  equipped.  The  assets  provided 
in  this  amendment  will  provide  the 
state  of  the  art  equipment  to  the  good 
guys.  It  will  make  an  impact. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  its  support. 
•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Mr. 
DaCoHciHi.   This  amendment  makes 
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military  surveillance  equipment  avail- 
able for  use  in  various  drug  interdic- 
tion programs.  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  about  how 
inadequate  our  Drug  Interdiction  Pro- 
gram is  in  the  Southwest  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  We  must  recog- 
nize in  this  country  that  drug  traffick- 
ing is  a  matter  of  national  security. 
We  must  make  the  most  sophisticated 
resources  available  to  fight  the 
scourge  of  drug  abuse.  If  we  fail  to 
take  this  forceful  action  more  of  our 
citizens  will  be  put  at  risk. 

While  I  understand  that  our  defense 
programs  are  facing  serious  budget 
constraints,  these  interdiction  pro- 
grams are  a  very  high  priority  in  the 
fight  against  drug  traffickers.  Many  in 
this  body  have  talked  the  so-called  war 
on  drug  abuse.  But  we  can  never  pre- 
vail in  this  war  if  we  do  not  use  the 
weapons  and  equipment  necessary  to 
prevail.  The  equipment  that  would  be 
made  available  to  the  Drug  Interdic- 
tion Program  by  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  ensuring  that  we  do  pre- 
vail in  the  war  against  drug  traffickers 
and  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  proposal  and  thereby  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  national 
effort  to  stop  drug  traffickers.  Only  by 
our  strong  collective  action  can  we 
begin  to  bring  the  tragedy  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  addiction  to  a  halt.* 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arizona.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
to  provide  badly  needed  funds  for  use 
in  surveillance  and  interception  efforts 
against  drug  smuggling.  This  proposal 
will  help  us  to  deal  effectively  with  at 
least  one-half  of  the  drug  equation: 
supply. 

There  is  no  more  insidious  and  per- 
vasive threat  to  our  Nation.  The  abus- 
ers of  drugs  bring  about  numerous 
dangers  to  themselves  and  those 
around  them;  a  drug  epidemic  brings 
with  it  a  crime  epidemic  of  equal  pro- 
portion. The  most  elemental  of  all 
dvll  rights— the  right  to  move  freely 
in  your  own  society— is  denied  by  the 
presence  of  drug  dealers  and  pushers 
on  our  streets.  Just  last  week,  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  reported 
a  marked  surge  in  crime  in  the  last  6 
months  directly  attributable  to  drugs. 
The  number  of  reported  major  crimes 
rose  to  249,090.  and  that  was  Just  for 
the  first  5  months  of  this  year.  Of  the 
663  murders  which  occurred  during 
this  time,  35  percent  were  drug  relat- 
ed. Consider  more  than  one-third  of 
all  murders  in  New  York  City  were 
due  to  the  Inability  to  successfully 
combat  drugs. 

Our  focus  now  is  on  countries  like 
Bolivia,  Peru  and  Colombia,  as  they 
are  the  primary  source  of  most  of  the 


drugs  which  end  up  on  our  streets. 
This  amendment  allocates  funds  for 
the  collection  of  intelligence  on  the 
flow  of  drugs  from  countries  such  as 
these,  and  for  the  planes  and  equip- 
ment to  stop  shipments  before  they 
reach  our  shores.  If  we  can  cut  off  the 
flow  of  drugs,  we  will  have  addressed 
at  least  one  part  of  the  drug  equation. 

But  intercepting  drugs  is  only  one 
aspect  of  dealing  with  supply.  Another 
calls  for  destroying  drugs  where  they 
are  produced.  That  means  assisting 
countries  like  Bolivia  and  Peru  in 
changing  their  agricultural  base  from 
coca  plants  to  legitimate  crops.  These 
types  of  programs  can  work:  they 
worked  with  respect  the  poppy  plant— 
from  which  heroin  is  made— in  Turkey 
in  the  early  1970's. 

Permit  me  to  explain.  In  1969.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  asked  me  to  be  his  assist- 
ant for  urban  affairs.  I  agreed.  I  pro- 
posed to  the  President  that  among  the 
first  things  to  be  done  about  American 
cities  was  to  place  international  drug 
traffic  on  the  agenda  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  He  agreed,  and  in  the 
course  of  1969  this  was  done.  To  be 
precise,  in  August  of  that  year  I  flew 
eastward  to  Calcutta.  Istanbul,  and 
lastly  Paris.  At  each  place.  I  talked 
with  American  and  local  officials,  stat- 
ing that  the  United  States  could  no 
longer  tolerate  the  extraordinary  com- 
merce in  smuggled  heroin  then  flood- 
ing our  cities,  especially  on  the  east 
coast,  and  bringing  with  it  a  plague  of 
death  and  crime. 

I  met  with  the  Turkish  Foreign  Min- 
ister and  explained  to  him  that  the 
heroin  flowing  into  the  United  States 
began  as  poppies  grown  in  Turkey 
then  processed  in  Marseilles.  Prance. 
There  it  was  associated  with  bread  and 
life,  but  here  it  meant  a  slow  death  in 
our  cities.  Afterward.  I  flew  to  Paris  to 
meet  with  the  head  of  the  French  "Se- 
curite."  who  wondered  how  we  could 
ask  him  to  clamp  down  on  drugs  when 
we  couldn't  enforce  our  own  laws.  As 
we  parted,  he  looked  me  straight  in 
the  eye  and  asked.  "What  kind  of 
people  are  you?"  that  we  were  now 
coming  to  them  about  a  matter  which 
we  should  have  taken  action  upon 
much,  much  earlier. 

Now,  we  are  faced  with  a  cocaine, 
and  more  recently  crack,  epidemic. 
Some  say  that  we  can't  afford  to  allo- 
cate more  money  for  drug  interdiction: 
I  say  we  can't  afford  not  to.  The  costs 
of  dnig  abuse  to  our  society  are  enor- 
mous. According  to  a  study  commis- 
sioned by  the  Alcohol,  Drug  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  drug 
abuse  costs  society  a  total  of  $60  bil- 
lion every  year.  Yet  this  Senate  con- 
tinues to  cut  drug  enforcement  and 
interdiction  programs  by  invoking 
such  measures  as  Gramm-Rudman. 
For  example,  in  New  York  City,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice cannot  fill  50  staff  positions  be- 
cause of  Oramm-Rudman's  cut  in  its 


budget.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
these  agencies  to  do  an  adequate  Job 
with  inadequate  funding. 

The  time  has  come  to  provide  suffi- 
cient ammunition  to  those  who  are  on 
the  front  lines  of  the  fight  against 
drug  abuse.  We  require  sophisticated 
and  powerful  equipment  to  combat 
smugglers,  and  this  amendment  would 
provide  it.  In  part,  it  calls  for  the  con- 
version of  the  E-2C  Hawkeye  aircraft, 
made  by  the  Grumman  Co.,  on  Long 
Island,  to  be  used  against  those  who 
dare  to  bring  lethal  drugs  into  this 
country.  With  sophisticated  instru- 
ments such  as  these  planes,  we  give 
ourselves  a  fighting  chance  in  winning 
the  war  against  drugs.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time, 
time  runs  equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeConcini] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  pay  attention  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  modify  his  amendment  to 
delete  the  P-3  aircraft  out  of  his 
amendment.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  felt  very 
strongly  in  opposition  to  that  in  view 
of  the  cost  that  will  be  involved  in 
that  aircraft  and  that  the  developing 
cost  will  be  excessive.  He  is  trying  to 
hold  down  that  range. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator 
from  Maine  will  yield.  I  have  talked 
with  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson],  who  serves  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  am  most  reluctant  to  do  that,  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  misinfor- 
mation stemming  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  regarding  the  P-3's.  We 
have  those  figures  indicating  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  retrofit  them;  we  have  a 
firm  commitment  from  one  defense 
contractor  to  do  four  of  them  for  $83 
million.  So  I  am  very  reluctant  to  do 
it. 

However,  let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia  and  my  senior 
colleague  from  Arizona.  I  realize  how 
far  they  have  come  to  find  some  ac- 
commodation here.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is,  I  shall  reluctantly  do  that, 


although  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California  for  his  com- 
ments on  it  if  he  cares  to  get  Into  this 
before  we  voluntarily  give  away  the  P- 
3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  imanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI,  I  understand.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  back  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WII^ON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  stated  his  reluc- 
tance, but  I  think  it  is  probably  a  wise 
compromise.  We  are  placed  in  this  un- 
fortunate position  not  through  the 
fault  of  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee;  very  much  to  the 
contrary.  The  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLDWATER],  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Sea  Power 
Subcommittee  [Mr.  Cohen],  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nunn]  are  not  in  any 
way  opposed  to  efforts  to  bring  about 
more  effective,  more  rigorous  drug 
interdiction.  Very  much  to  the  con- 
trary. I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  this  body  that  does  not  recognize 
the  need  for  greater  efforts  to  be 
made. 

The  reservations  that  are  being  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  have  to  do  with 
money.  They  do  not  oppose  the  effort; 
they  oppose  its  being  funded  from  the 
defense  budget. 

Spending  as  many  hours  as  I  do  with 
them  agonizing  about  the  allocation  of 
too-scarce  resources  for  our  national 
security.  I  can  well  understand  and  en- 
tirely sjrmpathize  with  their  reluc- 
tance to  see  money  that  they  have  not 
authorized  spent  for  purposes,  howev- 
er commendable,  other  than  national 
security. 

I  support  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  think  we  have  a  compromise 
here  that  both  sides  can  support.  The 
point  I  am  attempting  to  make.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  we  are  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  having  to  take  less  than  he 
feels  is  really  required  to  make  an  ade- 
quate effort  and  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  reluctantly  granting  some 
of  their  too-scarce  resources  for  a  pur- 
pose not  contained  in  their  bill. 

I  think  what  it  means,  very  clearly 
and  simply,  is  that  this  compromise 
may  be  the  best  that  we  can  do  this 
year.  But  there  is  an  absolute  necessi- 
ty for  the  administration  to  recognize 
the  need  for  new  money  for  this 
effort,  which  I  rank  in  many  Instances 
as  being  more  important  than  a 
number  of  the  expenditures  we  make 


even  for  national  security.  We  are 
faced  with  a  situation  not  Just  of  grow- 
ing concern;  it  is  a  growing  crisis. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeComcini] 
first,  he  has  my  support  and  my  admi- 
ration for  the  steadfastness  in  the 
effort  he  has  made. 

Second,  I  extend  thanks  to  my 
brothers  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  think  the  pain  of  having  to 
oppose  a  good  program  simply  because 
you  have  inadequate  resources  to  pay 
for  what  is  in  your  own  bill  is  some- 
thing we  can  all  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with. 

What  we  need  to  do,  I  think,  in  this 
instance,  is  take  this  compromise, 
however  reluctantly  it  is  made  by  both 
sides,  recognizing  that  we  are  placed  in 
an  untenable  position  because  we  have 
not  accurately  and  adequately  allocat- 
ed, as  a  priority,  what  is  necessary  for 
us  to  discharge  the  obligation  to  inter- 
dict the  flow  of  drugs  into  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  aerial  interdic- 
tion of  aerial  smuggling. 

So,  to  my  friend  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini],  I  say  I  think  we  should 
accept  this  and  then  make  common 
cause  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  so  that 
new  money  and  adequate  money  can 
be  available  to  do  this  job  properly  in 
the  future. 

D  1210 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Chair  inform  Senators  what  the  re- 
maining time  and  its  allocation  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  13  minutes, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
this  is  a  good  compromise  based  on  the 
information  we  now  have.  I  must  say  I 
am  not  completely  satisfied  that  the 
cost  figures  we  have  are  entirely  accu- 
rate. We  have  several  estimates  mostly 
on  the  telephone  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  about  various  air- 
craft, but  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  settle  that  on  the  floor  now. 

I  believe  that  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence we  should  have  much  closer  scru- 
tiny of  the  figures  which  have  been 
given  us  so  we  can  make  sure  that  not 
only  are  we  doing  something  in  the 
drug  area  but  we  are  procuring  the  air- 
craft that  are  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient for  this  purpose  and  also  procur- 
ing aircraft  for  this  purpose  that  are 
competitive  and  that  meet  the  taxpay- 
ers' need  to  save  money. 

I  am  not  satisfied  on  that  aspect,  but 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
done  the  very  best  he  can  with  this 
amendment.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  have  made  major  contributions. 
I  believe  it  Is  a  very  Important  pro- 
gram. 

We  still  have  a  terrible  dilemma  of 
where  we  get  the  money.  Nothing  has 


changed.  We  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
our  bill  very,  very  substantially  in  con- 
ference. We  do  not  meet  the  budget- 
ary figures— the  numbers  are  going  up 
on  the  floor,  not  down— and  we  do  not 
meet  the  outlay  figrires. 

So  we  will  have  a  real  problem  in 
conference.  The  House  is  going  to  be 
debating  probably  today  a  couple 
amendments  that  will  get  their  bill 
down  to  the  budget  authority  and  get 
their  bill  down  to  the  outlays.  We 
have  closely  coordinated  our  position 
with  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 
They  imderstand  that  we  are  over  the 
ceilings.  They  understand  that  we  are 
pledged  to  come  back  with  a  budget 
authority  figure  within  the  ceilings, 
and  they  imderstand  that  we  are  not 
pledged  to  come  back  in  the  outlay 
fii^ure,  although  we  are  going  to  strive 
for  that,  because  we  have  said  over 
and  over  again  those  two  numbers, 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  are  to- 
tally incompatible;  we  cannot  meet 
both.  We  can  meet  one  of  the  other 
but  not  both. 

So  this  amendment,  worthy  as  it  is, 
adds  to  our  problems  in  conference.  I 
serve  notice  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  Treasury  Department  we  are  for 
the  drug  problem,  but  we  are  also  for 
honest  accounting  in  executive  budg- 
ets. And  when  they  endorse  a  program 
they  should  endorse  it  in  their  budget; 
it  should  be  sent  up  in  their  budget  or 
it  should  be  sent  up  here  in  a  supple- 
mental. It  is  rather  frustrating  to  be 
handling  the  military  budget  and  get 
other  departments  of  the  executive 
branch  endorsing  efforts  to  take 
money  out  of  this  budget  and  put  it 
into  other  budgets. 

That  is  just  not  the  way  to  handle 
the  accounting  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  I  do  applaud  the  program. 
We  have  a  very  serious  problem  with 
drugs  in  our  Nation.  I  think  drug  af- 
fliction In  our  Nation  does  Indeed 
affect  our  national  security  so  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  and  I  believe  the 
compromise  should  be  accepted. 

I  yield  whatever  time  the  Senator 
from  Maine  may  need. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Just  for  the  purpose  of 
cltuification,  as  I  understand  the  pro- 
posed modification,  it  would  still  re- 
quire the  purchase  of  four  new  E-2C 
Hawkeye  aircraft  which  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Navy;  the  Navy 
then  would  have  the  assets  to  dispose 
or  divert  for  purposes  of  drug  interdic- 
tion? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator 
from  Maine  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 
There  would  be  four  new  ones  pur- 
chased for  the  Navy  and  four  existing 
ones  would  be  sent  over  to  Customs 
obviously  subject  to  recall  for  national 
security  purposes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Arizona. 


IMI 
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JAi.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I  sion.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that       The  total  cost  of  our  proposal  is  $232.9 

think  what  is  happening  on  this  par-  that  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record.  million  (plus  one  year  O&M  of  $33M).  com- 

ticular  amendment  is  rather  indicative  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  p*"^  "i*^^  $309M  (plus  $6lM  o&M)  for  the 

of  one  of  our  major  problems  when  we  was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  ConBressioarU  plan  Not  only  would  tWs  al- 

aet  out  to  provide  legislation,  particu-  Rkord.  as  follows:  ^r\Zu^L^L^''^^»Ul^'^l^lf 

i.-i„  <_  i.k_  «i-u  _*  j_* rryiT  o  _  Board  believes  that  it  would  also  be  more  ef- 

larly  in  the  field  Of  defense.  The  Serm-  U.S.  Defahtioiit  or  Justice,  fective.  Our  proposal  simultaneously  ad- 
tor  from  Oeorgla  and  I  had  an  audi-  National  Drug  Enporcemkht  dresses  several  of  the  key  elements  of  the 
ence  with  the  President  just  2  days  Policy  Boars.  strategy  in  a  balanced  approach,  rather 
ago.  We  outlined  in  great  depth  the  J^^e  18. 1986.  than  focusing  solely  on  interdiction  assets. 
very,  very  dangerous  situation  that  Hon.  Barrt  M.  Golowater.  While  I  believe  that  our  proposal  fully  ad- 
our  Armed  Forces  face.  We  told  him  Ch<^irman,  CommitUe  on  Armed  Services,  dresses  the  needs  along  the  Southwest 
that  we  could  not  authorize  more  nilfMr?^;«,^«"xl?h^n  A,,,h„H«  border,  the  differences  in  terrain  and  threat 
mnnpv  hPOAiisP  wp  Hirf  nnf  havp  anv  Dkar  Mr.  Chairmah.  The  DOD  Authoriza-  along  the  Southeast  border  pose  a  more 
mn^  mr^v^r,  thf  ..«,«i  vt^L!^^  "°"  ^'"  ^°'  ^  ^'**  *=*"*^  '"'  ^^^  ^^^'^  complex  set  Of  problems.  As  an  imerim  solu- 
more  money,  to  the  usual  language,  ushment  of  an  Air  Force  Special  Operations  tion.  the  Policy  Board  endorses  the  substitu- 
we  are  broke.  Yet.  Mr.  President,  this  drug  interdiction  air  wmg  to  provide  peace-  tion  of  E-2Cs  for  P-3As  as  air  surveillance 
morning.  August  7.  the  Secretary  of  time  air  interdiction  surveillance  and  detec-  platforms.  The  P-3A's  would  then  be  re- 
Defense  sends  a  letter  over  here  tjon  assistance  to  drug  enforcement  authori-  turned  to  DOD.  (In  our  view,  the  E-2C  is  su- 
saying  that  they  support  the  DeCon-  •^'^-  perior  to  the  P-3A  in  terms  of  cost,  effec- 
Cini  amendment.  We  do.  too.  I.  like  my  ^"*  5?"i^''*"*^^  "?*"^  accompanying  the  tiveness  and  availability.)  However,  the 
coUeague  from  Arizona,  live  on  that  f^  rf^t^SnV"^^'^Hn^\  ,^K  fm^  P*'"*'^  ^'^*'  """^^  emphasize  that  it  is  pru- 
bordCT  and  we  know  what  we  want  J^  Continuing  Resolution)  required  the  dent  to  study  other  air  surveillance  modali- 
ooraer,  ana  we  anow  wnai  we  want.  Department  of  Defense  to  configure  one  ,>^  before  final  determination  is  made  for 
But  we  do  not  like  to  get  an  approval  aC-130H-30  stretched  variant  gunship  for  ]^  Sheas"  border  We  win  1o?^d  to 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  about  drug  interdiction  surveillance  deliverable  \^l  congrl^  foTlowinK  tL  Policy^^id^ 
an  hour  before  we  are  going  to  work  not  later  than  January  31.  1987.  Thirty-five  expedited  review  a  complementary  reoort 
on  this  thing.  And  then,  Mr.  President,  million  dollars  were  appropriated  for  this  f^j  ^^e  Southeast  border  •'  »~ 
we  have  been  thinking  about  this  leg-  P^'iPSftU 'V*A^t?'^k '■''!!r  ^^.^'^k'^  f"*"  I  "^o*  yo"  share  our  concern  over  the  ad- 
islatlon,  traveling  under  the  assump-  f!!':f^!!^rtL^«?nw  ir^^H^^^^^  ^«"^  ™p«='  '»'"'  <^'^«  trafficking  has  on 
tion  that  the  Attorney  General  did  not  duri^^  w'aT^fl       AC-130H-30  gunshlps  „^,  ^^^j^^  q^  ,^half  of  the  Board,  please 

want  money  specifically  appropriated  :„  my  letter  to  you  on  February  12.  1986. 1  ll!p'^Z^.«^^f f^l'T'.tff-f  .r/nnTt,'.^ 

for  this,  and  yet  this  morning  we  find  expressed  the  National  Drug  Enforcement  i,»H5;°i^^.r^/^'^L'^*'?f"rfHi^H«*^i  ?^ 

the    Attorney    General    backing    this  Policy  Boards  concern  that  the  C-130  gun-  P*i,'°?5* .^""^T^n   H»m„M  S^r^^^^^^^^ 

amendment.  ship  was  not  the  most  cost  effective  means  ^'^i„*°  Chairmen  Hatfield.  Whitten.  and 

Again.  I  say  that  I  think  both  the  of  providing  air  surveillance  and  detection        ^    sincerelv 

Senator   from   Georgia   and    I   would  O&iclosure  l).  Further.  I  suggested  that  the                          *•          edwin  Meese  III 

K— I,    tKi^    ^^^^A^^Z^t    „,i»K»..»    «..«»  Policy  Board  would  work  w  th  the  Congress                                                 ...  mttse  m. 

back   th^   amendment   without   ques-  ^^  ^^^^^^^y  appropriate  resources  best  suited                                              '•"""^  GenenO. 

tion  provided  we  hadthe  money.  ,„,  ^rug  surveillance  and  intelligence  needs.           p^^^  Board  S  auTmative  vrovosal ' 

So  I  wish.  Mr.  President,  that  the  consistent  with  DOD  mission  requirements.           "'"'^  "°""'  *  aiumaixve  proposal 

administration  would  learn  how  to  op-  in  an  April  18,  1986  letter  to  the  Vice  interdiction: 

erate  a  little  better  than  they  do.  so  President.  Senator  DeConcini  and  Repre-       Items  from  Congressional  plan:         muum 

that  the  committees  are  not  left  hang-  sentative  English  proposed  a  plan  to  imple-          5      Aerostats      for     Southwest 

ing  in  the  air  when  important  deci-  ^^^^  '^e  DOD  Air  wing  (Enclosure  2).  This             border' $62.5 

■inns  hftvp  tr\  hp  mnHp  P'***  provides  for  seven  aerostat  radar  sur-           Transfer  6  Air  Force  Helicopters 

T  ♦K-t.w  !-:,.^^t«X;,«  »-„».   A -!»-,«-  velllance  baUoons  (two  in  the  Bahamas  and              to  Davis  Monthan  AFB  in  Ari- 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Arizona  „^e  along  the  U.S.  Southern  tier);  ten  C-130             zona' 15.0 

for   agreeing   to    delete    the    F-3s.    I  aircraft  retrofitted  with  target  acquisition          2 C-130s to Southcom* 79.4 

think  that  was  a  very  wise  move,  and  I  radars   (two   for   SOUTHCOM;   remaining       other  items: 
think  it  will  ensure  the  passage  of  the  eight  divided  equally  between  Florida  and          Customs  Service  Command,  Con- 
amendment  and  acceptance  in  the  con-  Arizona);  and  four  Customs  P-3A  aircraft             trol.   Communications   Intelli- 
ference.  <*"■  suitable  platform)  retrofitted  with  360-              gence    Center    (CI)    for    the 

I  yield  the  floor.  radar.                                                                          Southwest  border 10.0 

Ut.  DkCONCINI.   Mr.   President.   1  no^prp?VhrPni?^f^'l^d  ^n*rP°JiPw*pvfl!I"          ^       All-Source       Intelligence 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena  Ppwered  the  Policy  Board  to  review,  evalu-              center   to   modify   or   replace 

asK  unanimous  consent  mat  ine  £>ena-  ate  and  develop  United  SUtes  Government             ^^e   existing   El   Paso   Intelli- 

tor   from   South    Carolina    [Mr.    Hol-  policy,  strategy  and  resources  with  respect              gence  Center  (EPIC)                         15  0 

"^^  Sl^o^T^^  ^SH^'HS^    ™*w  \°  '^^  w*  ^7l°Ta«  "  »K  "°,^  '^^'■.^i"*;           <  E-2CS  for  Southern  b^^^'I.       U.O 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  ly.  on  May   19.   1986.  the  Vice  President  int^mntioniii/int^iiiBeno* 

out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ««*ed  the  Policy  Board  to  review  the  Con-  ^^f„^^"^                               4  « 

Mr.    DECONCINI.    I    also    want    to  gressional  plan.  The  Policy  Board  analyzed       ^tfll  genc^C^^uiiJtyi 12  0 

*k...w  n,„  c«.,.»».  «.^_  »!..-,  v^.k  «-»..  the  plan  and  agrees  that  certain  parts  of  it        inieunsence  v^ummuiuiy   i^.u 

thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  would  help  address  the  problem  along  the  Investigations:    DEA    voice    privacy 

his  steadfastness  in  taking  the  time  southern  tier.  Specif icaUy,  they  are:  placing       "•«Uos 7.0 

away  from  the  Appropriations  Com-  fwe  aerosuts  along  the  Southwest  border.  Drug  Prosecution:  U.S.  Attorneys 6.0 

mittee  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  at  moving  Air  Force  helicopter  assets  to  Davis  Drug  Abuse  Prevention: 

right  now  on  defense  I  think  to  come  Monthan  AFB.  and  providing  two  C-130's  to        National  Institute  of  Drug  Abuse ...        3.0 

over  and  talk  to  this,  as  well  as  my  col-  SOUTHCOM  to  assist  drug  law  enforce-       ACTION 5.0 

league.  Senator  Wilsoh.  from  Califor-  FfJ?*    °"    »    not-to-interfere-wlth-mission 

^J"  basis.  The  Board  believes  that  the  location           Total 232.9 

Mr   PrPsiHpnt    T  nrfll  »lr  trt  in«Prt  in  °'  ^***  aerosUts  and  other  detection  assets        -AdditionAl  O&M  for  fuU  year  operation  ii  e»tl- 

Mr  iTesiaent.  I  WUl  ask  to  insert  m  should  be  determined  by  those  agencies  re-  mated  »t  »33M 

the  Rbcord  a  letter  that  is  addressed  sponsible  for  their  operation.                              'Acquisition  funded  by  dod:  o&m  funded  by 

to  my  senior  colleague  from  Arizona.  in  addition  to  the  above  elemenU  from  other  acencies. 

Senator    Ooldwatsr,    from    Attorney  the  Congressional  plan,  the  Policy  Board       "Acqutaition  and  O&M  funded  by  dod. 

General  Edwin  Meese  dated  June  18,  proposes  modifications  which  address  inter-       Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 

1986,  spelling  out  what  is  necessary  '^^^°^  ^^  and  also  provide  an  effective  ^^^^  (^  tjje  desk  a  modification  which 

under  the  National  Drug  Enforcement  ^J^S^eMort   The^tl^fv"   oroi^  ^  *"  accordance  with  the  understand- 

Pollcy  Board.  I  note  that  aU  of  the  consUtutes    a    Govemment-wide    package  '"«  »"<*  discussion  we  just  had,  which 

Items  that  are  in  this  original  amend-  that  will  initiate  improvements  in  several  of  modifies  my  amendment,  taking  out 

ment  with  the  exception  of  the  P-3's  the  critical  components  of  the  drug  strate-  the   P-3's.   I   ask   unanimous   consent 

are  a  part  of  this  policy  board's  decl-  gy.  They  are  presented  in  Enclosure  3.  that  the  amendment  be  so  modified. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

8EC.  ««.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  ENHANCED  DRUG  INTERDICTION 
ACTIVITIES. 

(a)  In  Oeweral.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  en- 
hancement of  drug  interdiction  assistance 
activities  of  the  Department  as  follows: 

(1)  For  PROctmEitENT  of  aircratt  for  the 
NAVY— $138,000,000  to  be  available  for  refur- 
bishment and  upgrading  of  four  existing 
E2C  Hawkeye  surveillance  aircraft  for  drug 
interdiction  purposes,  and  the  procurement 
of  four  replacement  E2C  Hawkeye  aircraft 
and  related  spares  for  the  Navy. 

(2)  For  procurement  for  the  Air  Force. 
$49,500,000.  to  be  available  for  procurement 
of  3  aerostat  radar  systems,  3  aerostat  radar 
spares  for  such  system,  and  1  aerostat  radar 
spare  for  an  aerostat  radar  system  author- 
ized and  funded  for  location  in  the  Bahamas 
by  section  5(b)  of  the  Urgent  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act.  1986  (Public  Law  99- 
349:  100  Stat.  723). 

(3)  For  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
Air  Force,  $12,615,000  to  be  available  for  the 
transfer  of  6  Air  Force  helicopters  to  Davis 
Montahn  Air  Force  Base  for  use  in  carrying 
out  drug  interdiction  missions. 

(4)  For  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
$12,000,000  for  enhanced  intelligence  collec- 
tion activities  concerning  illegal  importation 
into  the  United  SUtes  of  drugs  originating 
In  South  America. 

(b)  Loams  to  the  United  States  Customs 
Service.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
make  available  the  refurbished,  upgraded, 
and  modified  aircraft,  using  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  authorizations  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  to  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  in  accordance  with  chapter  18  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  except  that  the 
four  replacement  E2C  Hawkeye  aircraft 
procured  using  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  authorizations  in  subsection  (a)(1)  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Navy. 

(c)  Responsibiuties  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Service.— (1)  The  United  SUtes 
Customs  Service  shall  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  operation  and  maintenance  costs  at- 
tribuUble  to  the  aircraft  refurbished,  up- 
graded, or  modified  using  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  authorizations  in  subsec- 
tion (aMl)  and  the  aerosUt  radar  systems 
using  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  au- 
thorizations In  subsection  (a)(2),  except  that 
resp>onsibility  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  by  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  shall  commence  upon  receipt  of  the 
modified,  refurbished,  and  upgraded  air- 
craft authorized  in  subsection  (aMl)  and 
upon  completion  of  the  installation  of  the 
aerosUt  radar  systems  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (aK2). 

(2)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  shall  immediately 
commence  consulUtions  with  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  re- 
garding coordination  of  the  deployment  of 
the  aircraft  authorized  in  subsection  (aKl) 
and  on  loan  to  the  United  SUtes  Customs 
Service  under  subsection  (b)  In  order  to 
maximize  the  detection,  surveillance,  and  in- 
telligence gathering  capabilities  of  the  drug 
surveillance  aircraft  on  loan  to  the  United 
SUtes  Customs  Service.  The  Commissioner 
of  Customs  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to 


the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  re- 
garding drug  interdiction  plans  developed 
under  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Amounts  in  Addition  to  Other 
Amounts.— The  amounts  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  are  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  this  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  of  the  former  opponents  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
before  all  time  is  yielded  back,  let  me 
just  ask— I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
floor— of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
whether  or  not  this  amendment  would 
preclude  the  retrofitting  of  planes 
other  than  the  P-3  for  the  drug  inter- 
diction efforts? 

As  I  understand  the  modification, 
am  I  correct  in  the  assiunption  that 
the  planes  are  being  taken  out  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  P-3's  have  been 
taken  out  by  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  So  there  would  be 
no  prohibition  of  the  administration 
or  the  administrators  of  Customs  or 
the  Coast  Guard  retrofitting  other  air- 
craft such  as  the  C-130  for  surveil- 
lance purposes  in  the  drug  interdiction 
effort? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield,  maybe  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia would  care  to  discuss  the  Defense 
Department  and  Air  Force  position  on 
using  the  C-130  but  this  modified 
amendment  only  takes  out  the  P-3's. 

It  does  not  go  to  any  other  retrofit- 
ting or  modification  of  any  other  air- 
planes. If  the  Drug  Policy  Board  so  or- 
dered the  Defense  Department  to  do  it 
and  the  Defense  Department  found 
the  funds  or  decided  to  do  it  or  in  con- 
ference if  they  decided  to  do  it  with  P- 
3's  or  the  C-130,  let  me  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Greorgia  for  the  answer. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  agree  with  that 
assessment.  I  thiiik  the  plan  fact  out 
here  today,  at  least  as  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill,  I  do  not  know  which 
aircraft  are  better  for  this  purpose  and 
even  though  the  P-3's  have  been  elimi- 
nated in  the  amendment  based  on  cost 
information  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  it  seems  to  me  what  we  want 
to  do  in  this  program  like  any  other 
program  is  find  the  best  airplane  for 
the  job  and  get  it,  whatever  it  happens 
to  be,  at  the  best  cost,  and  I  would  say 
that  would  be  our  goal  in  conference. 
We  do  not  have  enough  information 
here  now— at  least  I  do  not— to  be  able 
to  make  that  kind  of  judgment. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  BCr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  will  try  to 
help  him  a  Uttle. 

The  E-2C  is  a  proven  fleet  aircraft 
with  overwater  and  overland  capabU- 
ity.  The  E-2C  is  a  sort  of  miniature 
AW  AC.  It  is  used  off  the  decks  of  car- 
riers. 

The  trouble  with  the  P-3  for  this  use 
is  that  it  is  a  down-looking  radar.  It  is 
a  submarine  detector.  What  we  have 
to  have  is  radar  that  can  look  forward 
or  sideways. 

We  have  a  very  fine,  old  Army  air- 
plane, the  Mohawk,  that  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  for  this  type  of  operation, 
and  we  have  been  using  them  on  the 
Mexican  border.  It  has  an  infrared 
side-looking  radar  and  standard  radar 
for  straight  ahead. 

I  believe  that  the  money  necessary 
to  modify  a  P-3  would  be  to  exorbi- 
tant, and  the  money  to  buy  AW  ACS 
would  put  it  out  of  the  question. 

I  think  the  decision  that  has  been 
reached  here  this  morning  by  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  probably  the  least  expensive 
one  we  can  come  up  with. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  having  the  expla- 
nation of  the  managers  of  the  bill  and 
the  author  of  the  amenijment.  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  join  in  applauding  the 
Senator  from  this  initiative. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thsuik  Senator  Goldwater  and  Sena- 
tor Nunn  and  their  staffs  for  their  co- 
operation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  it  would  be  pref- 
erable if  we  did  not  have  a  rollcall 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  2588),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  there 
was  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reached  last  night  to  accommodate  an- 
other amendment  at  this  point. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  The  amendment 
would  be  offered  by  Senator  Haitield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  csdl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMXiisiaEirr  no.  2«oe 

(Purpooe:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  production  of  binary  chemical  muni- 
tions until  certain  conditions  are  met) 
Mr.    HATFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2606. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  9  through  16 
■nd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

9MC  1«.  BINAKY  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS. 

(a)  Sense  op  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Presidential  certifica- 
tion of  July  29.  1986,  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  8093  of  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1986  (as  contained  in  section  101(b)  of 
Public  Law  99-190  (99  SUt.  1217)).  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  section  and. 
therefore,  the  conditions  necessary  to  begin 
production  of  binary  chemical  munitions 
pursuant  to  such  section  do  not  yet  exist. 

(b)  PHOHiBmoN  ON  Use  of  Funds.— None 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an 
authorization  contained  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  used— 

(1)  for  the  procurement  or  assembly  of 
binary  chemical  munitions  (or  components 
of  such  munltons):  or 

(2)  for  establishment  of  production  facili- 
ties necessary  for  procurement  or  assembly 
of  binary  chemical  munitions  (or  compo- 
nents of  such  munitions), 

until  legislation  has  been  enacted,  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  declaring 
that  the  certification  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 8093  of  the  Act  referred  to  in  suUtec- 
tion  (a)  have  l>een  met. 

(c)  Exception.— The  prohibition  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  does  not  apply  to  funds  used  exclu- 
sively for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  binary  chemical  munitions. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment  and  yet  I 
know  that  it  carries  with  It  many  im- 
plications. 

Mr.  President,  I  allocate  myself  5 
minutes. 


I  would  like  to  consider  this  amend- 
ment strictly  on  the  wording  and  the 
Intent  of  the  amendment. 

I  will  not  make  any  efforts  here 
today  to  hide  my  own  personal  feel- 
ings about  the  weapon  involved  in  this 
amendment— nerve  gas.  I  fought  the 
idea  of  nerve  gas  production  and 
sought  to  sustain  the  moratorium 
placed  on  it  by  President  Nixon  for 
many  years. 

But  If  we  could  but  lift  our  eyes  for 
Just  a  few  moments  to  the  actual 
wording  of  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  concentrate  on  its  merit  outside 
of  the  question  of  whether  you  are  for 
or  against  nerve  gas. 

In  the  continuing  resolution  passed 
by  this  Senate  last  year,  there  was  in- 
cluded the  following  wording— and  I 
refer  specifically  to  Public  Law  99- 
190— there  will  not  be  any  moneys  ex- 
pended for  the  binary  chemical  muni- 
tions for  production  purposes  luitil 
"there  has  been  submitted  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  a 
force  goal  stating  the  requirement  for 
modernization  of  the  United  States 
proportional  share  of  the  NATO 
chemical  deterrent  with  binary  muni- 
tions and  said  force  goal  has  been  for- 
mally"—and  let  me  emphasize  "for- 
mally"—"adopted  by  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Council." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three 
groups  within  this  whole  NATO  struc- 
ture to  which  we  refer:  the  Military 
Review  Committee,  the  Defense  Plan- 
ning Conmiittee,  made  up  of  the  de- 
fense ministers  of  various  member 
countries,  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  made  up  of  the  member  na- 
tion's foreign  ministers. 

In  effect  what  happened  was  this: 
the  Military  Review  Committee  (in 
which  Ambassador  Abshire  represents 
the  United  States)  approved  of  binary 
weapon  production  force  goal,  as  part 
of  the  total  force  goal  package.  The 
Defense  Planning  Committee  took 
note  of  that  fact— did  not  act  on  it— 
but  took  note  of  that  fact.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Council  never  took  action  on 
it  in  any  form  or  in  any  shape. 
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The  wording  of  our  language  has  not 
been  complied  with.  How  did  it 
happen? 

Mr.  Abshire.  our  permanent  repre- 
sentative, was  very  much  aware  of  the 
precise  language  of  the  requirement. 
Let  me  tell  you  the  intent  was  very, 
very  carefully  crafted  because  we 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  this  was 
considered  by  both  the  military  and 
the  political  groups  within  NATO.  It  is 
something  more  than  a  military  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  political  question  as  well. 

Mr.  Abshire  says,  "Well,  we  should 
have  used  the  words  'force  plans' 
rather  than  'force  goals',"  because 
force  goals  are  considered  by  the  mili- 
tary agency,  not  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Council.  Now,  after  the  fact,  that  is  a 


very  Interesting  Interpretation.  But  It 
still  does  not  override  the  wording  and 
the  intent  of  the  wording  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  appropriation  bill. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
that  now  has  this  authorization  bill 
before  us.  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, is  attempting,  evidently,  to  try 
to  undo  the  situation  or  to  correct  it 
after  the  fact.  This  biU  will  allow 
binary  weapon  program  production 
money  to  be  utilized  after  approval  by 
the  military  group  that  has  already 
acted  upon  it.  the  Defense  Planning 
Council. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  change 
existing  law.  The  existing  law  says 
very  carefully  that  there  shall  be 
formal  adoption  given  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Council. 

Now  you  might  ask:  Why  should  the 
Council  do  this,  as  well  as  the  military 
arm  of  NATO?  I  have  letters  here.  Mr. 
President,  from  three  of  the  four 
countries  that  disapproved  of  this 
weapons  system,  written  by  their  am- 
bassadors. Their  ambassadors  are  po- 
litical appointees.  Mr.  President,  you 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  You  cannot 
have  a  military  group  saying.  "Oh. 
this  is  approved."  and  then  the  politi- 
cal people  of  those  countries  going 
home  and  saying.  "Oh.  we  didn't  ap- 
prove it.  We  didn't  approve  it.  because 
it  is  too  hot  a  political  item  to  ap- 
prove." 

Now  let  us  not  get  into  all  the  argu- 
ments about  whether  this  is  a  deter- 
rent and  all  those  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  nerve  gas  weapon.  Let  us  get 
to  the  essence  of  this  amendment, 
which  is  simply  to  restate  the  lan- 
guage of  existing  law.  That  is  all. 

Not  one  NATO  ally  has  agreed  to 
bring  this  binary  weapon  to  their  land. 
Why  should  America  take  the  brunt  of 
all  the  political  venom  being  expressed 
in  the  very  countries  where  their  own 
political  people  refuse  to  take  a  stand 
but  then,  backdoor,  under  the  table, 
through  their  military  people  in  a 
lower  echelon  of  the  NATO,  say,  "Oh, 
yes,  we  approve."  It  is  a  double  stand- 
ard. It  is  not  honest.  It  is  not  forth- 
right. 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  company  of  the  head  of  govern- 
ment of  one  of  our  NATO  allies.  I 
raised  the  question  to  this  head  of  gov- 
ernment. He  said.  "Oh.  please  don't 
make  us  take  a  position  on  this.  We 
will  support  you  on  it.  We  will  support 
you  through  the  Defense  Planning 
Committee,  but  do  not  ask  us  in  the 
political  realm  to  take  a  position.  It  is 
to  hot  a  potato  for  us  to  handle." 

So  America  takes  the  full  blame  for 
this. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  integrity 
of  Congress'  instruction  at  stake  here. 
That  is  the  essence  of  this  amend- 
ment. E>oes  the  Congress  mean  what  it 
says?  And  is  the  agency  that  the  in- 
struction is  directed  to  going  to  ignore 
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it,  thumb  its  nose  at  us,  and  say.  in 
effect,  "Well,  that  means  little."  even 
though  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  and 
has  been  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  passing  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

I  say  again.  I  very  forthrightly  say  I 
am  opposed  to  nerve  gas  production.  I 
am  all  out  opposed  to  it.  But  that  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  at 
this  time.  Instead,  it  is  to  sustain  the 
integrity  of  the  Congress.  That  is  the 
essence  of  this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remaining  part  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry.  How  much 
time  do  we  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  23  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  18 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  as  much  time  as  the  Senator 
needs. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  at  the  be- 
ginning that  I  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  NATO  countries 
have  a  veto,  in  essence,  over  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  would  resume  production  of 
chemical  weapons.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  that  was  pl£u:ing  the  United 
States  in  a  rather  untenable  position, 
to  in  any  way  derogate  our  responsibil- 
ities to  our  NATO  allies  on  this  issue 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  resume 
the  production  for  possible  deploy- 
ment in  other  regions  of  the  world. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  that  is 
being  debated  here  today,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  correctly  stated. 

Senator  Glenn  and  I  siient  a  consid- 
erable amoimt  of  time  on  this  issue  in 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  not  as  clear  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, that  the  language  is  so  precise. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  though  the 
bill  contains  a  reference  to  the  North 
Atlantic  CouncU  in  the  biU  itself,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  bill's 
report  language  the  reference  is  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  So  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  ambiguity  on  this  very 
proposition. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  has  cor- 
rectly stated  his  long  opposition  to  the 
program,  has  seized  upon  an  ambigui- 
ty in  order  to  strangle  the  program 
from  l>eing  either  initiated  or  indeed 
completsd. 

Now  what  has  happened  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  issue?  We  have 
requested  that  the  NATO  allies  be  re- 
quired to  express  some  approval  of  a 
plan  that  has  been  proposed  by  the 
administration.  A  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  from  our 
permanent  representative.  Ambassa- 
dor David  Abshire,  explaiiilng  exactly 


what  took  place  with  respect  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  back 
in  1966.  when  Prance  withdrew  from 
the  NATO  integrated  military  com- 
mand structure,  the  NATO  countries 
had  to  formulate  some  mechanism 
whereby  issues  pertaining  to  force 
goals  could  be  resolved  and  approved, 
without  the  approval  of  France.  At 
that  time,  it  was  decided  to  give  that 
authority  for  force  goals  to  the  DPC. 
the  Defense  Planning  Conmiictee. 
which  was  done.  And  it  has  been  that 
policy  since  1966. 

Now  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter— and  I 
hope  the  Ambassador  will  forgive  my 
pronunciation  of  his  name— from 
Andre  De  Staercke.  who  was  the  dean 
of  the  NATO  permanent  representa- 
tives at  the  time  that  the  decision  was 
made,  when  France  withdrew  from  the 
NATO  integrated  military  command 
structure,  to  establish  a  mechanism 
whereby  these  decisions  pertaining  to 
force  goals  could  be  dealt  with. 

Let  me  just  read  a  portion  of  the 
letter  he  addressed  to  Ambassador  Ab- 
shire. He  said: 

Since  FYance  intended  to  cease  participa- 
tion in  discussions  and  decisions  on  NATO's 
integrated  defense  structure,  it  became  nec- 
essary to  agree  upon  a  way  to  reach  final  de- 
cisions on  these  matters  at  the  highest  level. 
A  number  of  possibilities  were  considered, 
with  French  participation  in  the  search  for 
solutions.  Fortunately,  a  body  which  could 
serve  the  purpose  was  already  at  hand— the 
Defense  Planning  Committee.  In  1963  the 
Council  had  made  a  decision  to  constitute 
Itself  as  a  Defense  Planning  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  decisions  of 
the  22-24  May  1963  Ministerial  meeting 
•  •  •  The  DPC  so  established  was  open- 
ended  and  chaired  by  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al. All  that  was  needed  was  a  Council  deci- 
sion giving  the  DPC  full  competence  in  ail 
matters  pertaining  to  NATO's  Integrated  de 
fense  structure.  The  North  Atlantic  Coim 
cil,  in  which,  of  course.  Prance  is  a  member 
took  this  decision,  with  French  agreement, 
the  3rd  of  November  1966.  Thus  the  DPC  Is, 
in  effect,  the  Council  when  It  deals  with 
matters  upon  which  it  alone  is  comt>etent. 
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So  here  we  have  the  dean  of  the  per- 
manent representatives  speaking  on 
this  particular  issue,  the  DPC  acting 
as  the  council  on  matters  pertaining  to 
force  goals.  That  particular  position  is 
reinforced  by  Lord  Carrington.  I  quote 
from  Lord  Carrington  who  had  an 
interview,  recently.  May  28.  1986,  on 
this  particular  issue  because  questions 
were  raised  by  the  European  press  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  had  complied 
with  the  United  States  position.  Let 
me  read  Just  for  a  moment  Lord  Car- 
rington's  responses. 

And  the  Defense  Planning  Committee  is 
in  no  way  subordinate  to  the  Council  (North 
Atlantic  CouncU— NAC).  The  CouncU 
doesn't  bless  what  the  Defense  planning 
Committee  does.  How  could  it,  when  it  has 
one  nation  which  does  not  partake  in  those 
discussions:  so  there  is  no  question  whatever 


here  of  having  a  re-run  of  anything  that  we 
may  have  done  in  the  DPC. 

Later  during  the  same  interview  he 
said: 

I  think  there  reaUy  is  no  way  in  which 
that  could  be  done.  I  mean,  as  I  said,  the 
DPC  is  not  a  subordinate  body  to  the  Cotm- 
cU  and  there  is  no  way  that  the  CouncU 
could  take  cognizance  of  what  happened  in 
the  DPC.  Would  It  be  prepared  to. 

I  think  it  is  clear  with  this  letter, 
which  I  will  also  submit  for  the 
Record  along  with  that  of  the  former 
dean.  Ambassador  Staercke  it  is  clear 
from  the  records  of  the  Defense  Plan- 
ning Committee  that  that  is  the  body 
of  competent  jurisdiction  to  handle 
issues  dealing  with  force  goals. 

It  somehow  has  been  suggested  here 
just  because  the  DPC  made  the  deci- 
sion, not  recognizing  that  it  is  the 
body  of  competent  jurisdiction,  it  did 
not  have  the  approval  of  its  political 
leadership.  I  do  not  know  of  any  par- 
ticular permanent  representative  to 
the  NATO  alliance  that  acts  without 
instructions  from  its  very  highest  po- 
litical officers  and  leaders.  I  would 
submit  to  my  colleagues  that  no  per- 
manent representative  is  going  to  take 
action  to  approve  anything  without 
the  approval  of  the  cabinet  level  min- 
isters and  indeed  the  leadership  of 
that  coimtry.  For  sinyone  to  imply 
somehow  these  military  type  person- 
nel are  operating  all  on  their  own 
without  any  sort  of  accountability  to 
higher  political  leadership  I  think  is  a 
clear  misstatement  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  letter  to  Ambassador 
Abshire  dated  May  28.  1986,  and  the 
letter  to  Senator  Goldwater  from 
Ambassador  Abshire,  along  with  the 
excerpt  from  Secretary  General  Car- 
rington's  press  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Andre  de  Staercke, 
Brussels,  May  ZS,  1986. 
Ambassador  David  M.  Abshire, 
U.S.  Permanent  Representative  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Council 

Dear  Ambassador  Abshire:  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  confirm  the  information  I 
provided  you  in  our  chance  conversation 
last  week  on  the  competence  of  the  E>efense 
Planning  Committee.  In  that  conversation,  1 
reminded  you  that  I  was  the  Dean  of  the 
NATO  Permanent  Representatives  before, 
during,  and  following  the  time  when  France 
withdrew  from  the  Alliance's  Integrated  de- 
fense structure.  You  might  also  wish  to 
know  that  I  chaired  the  group  of  'fourteen" 
charged  with  working  out  a  basis  for  negoti- 
ations with  France  and  which  then  conduct- 
ed these  negotiations  with  France  to  an 
agreement. 

Since  France  intended  to  cease  participa- 
tion in  discussions  and  decisions  on  NATO's 
Integrated  defense  structure.  It  became  nec- 
essary to  agree  upon  a  way  to  reach  final  de- 
cisions on  these  matters  at  the  highest 
levels.  A  number  of  possibilities  were  consid- 
ered, with  French  participation  in  the 
search  for  solutions.  Fortunately,  a  body 
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which  could  serve  the  purpose  was  already 
at  hand— the  Defense  Planning  Committee. 
In  1963  the  Council  had  made  a  decision  to 
constitute  itself  as  a  Defense  Planning  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
decisions  of  the  22-24  May  1963  Ministerial 
meeting  in  Ottawa,  which  "directed  the 
Council  in  Permanent  Session  to  undertake 
. . .  further  studies  of  the  inter-related  ques- 
tions of  strategy,  force  requirements  and 
the  resources  available  to  meet  them."  The 
DPC  so  established  was  open-ended  and 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  General.  All  that 
was  needed  was  a  Council  decision  giving 
the  DPC  full  competence  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  NATO's  integrated  defense  struc- 
ture. The  North  Atlantic  Council,  in  which, 
of  course,  France  is  a  member,  took  this  de- 
cision, with  French  agreement,  the  3rd  of 
November  1966.  Thus  the  DPC  is.  in  effect, 
the  Council  when  it  deals  with  matters  upon 
which  it  alone  is  competent. 

Force  goals  have  a  long  history  within  the 
Alliance.  Council  communiques  from  the 
very  first  years  of  the  Alliance  suggest  that 
the  Alliance  expected  member  nations  to 
bend  their  efforts  to  meet  defense  require- 
ments in  the  most  effective  way.  These  sug- 
gestions find  specific  expression  in  the  20-25 
February  1952  communique  from  Lisbon, 
which  refers  to  decisions  on  the  "building- 
up  of  balanced  collective  forces  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  external  security,"  and  the 
23-25  April  1953  communique  from  Paris  ex- 
plicitly mentions  "force  goals."  I  must  add, 
however,  that  force  goals  ceased  being  a 
matter  for  the  Council  once  the  DPC 
became  competent  for  the  integrated  de- 
fense structure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AiniRK  DB  Staercke, 
Honorary  Ambassador  for  His  Majesty, 

the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

EzcntPT  From  Secretary  General  Carrinc- 
TOH's  Press  Conference  Opening  Halifax 
North  Atlantic  Council  Meeting,  May 
28.1986 
CHnncAL  weapons  modernization  nac 

versus  DPC 

Q:  (A  question  was  asked  in  French  that 
did  not  pertain  to  chemical  weapons.  Secre- 
tary General  Carrington  apparently  misun- 
derstood the  question  and  made  the  follow- 
ing statement.) 

Carrington.  "When  the  French  left  the  in- 
tegrated military  structure  of  NATO  in 
1967,  it  was  decided  that  the  defense  aspects 
of  NATO  would  be  hived  off  to  the  Defense 
Planning  Committee  (DPC).  And  the  De- 
fense Planning  Committee  is  in  no  way  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Council  (North  Atlantic 
Council— NAC).  The  Council  doesn't  bless 
what  the  Defense  planning  Committee  does. 
How  could  it,  when  It  has  one  nation  which 
does  not  partake  in  those  discussions:  so 
there  is  no  question  whatever  here  of 
havlnc  a  re-nm  of  anything  that  we  may 
have  done  in  the  DPC.  Oh,  I'm  sorry  I  mis- 
understood you.  I  thought  you  were  talking 
about  something  a  little  bit  different  in  the 
context  of  the  DPC." 

Q.  (From  Paul  Taylor,  Reuter)  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary G«)eral,  last  week  the  NATO  De- 
fense Planning  Committee  adopted  force 
goals  which  included  one  from  the  United 
States  on  the  production  of  binary  chemical 
weapons.  Some  of  the  sticklers  for  detail  in 
Congress  are  saying  that  their  legislation 
actually  required  that  this  should  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  North  Atlantic  Council.  Is  there 
any  way  that  this  could  be  done  at  this 
meeting  and  do  you  expect  It  to  be  discussed 
In  any  way?" 


Carrington.  "Is  this  your  final,  awkward 
appearance?  It  is.  is  it?  This  is  your  last 
one?" 

Q.  "I  think  you  do  have  a  news  conference 
scheduled  for  Friday  as  well."  (Outburst  of 
laughter.) 

Carrington.  "I  think  there  really  is  no  way 
in  which  that  could  be  done.  I  mean,  as  I 
said,  the  DPC  is  not  a  subordinate  body  to 
the  Council  and  there  is  no  way  that  the 
Council  could  take  cognizance  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  DPC.  Nor,  I  think,  would  it  be 
prepared  to." 

Q.  'Lord  Carrington,  to  return  to  the 
question  of  chemical  weapons  and  resumed 
production  by  the  UJS.:  Given  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  competent  body  to  approve  force 
goals,  could  you  say  how  you  think  this 
came  to  have  been  written  into  Congress 
conditionally  (SIC)  in  the  first  place;  and 
secondly,  if  Congressional  opponents  insist 
on  this  point,  does  it  not  suggest  that  it's 
going  to  be  rather  difficult  to  get  it  through 
Congress  at  all?" 

Carrington.  "Well,  I've  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult all  my  life  to  understand  my  own  Par- 
liamentary system  and  you  really  mustn't 
ask  me  how  this  got  Into  Congress.  I  haven't 
the  smallest  idea  how  it  got  there.  Perhaps 
it  got  there  by  mistake.  I  really  don't  know. 
But,  to  be  frank,  that  isn't  my  business.  My 
business  is  to  operate  this  organization  on 
the  only  basis  on  which  it  can  operate, 
which  is  the  legality  of  what  it  does,  and 
there  is  no  way.  I  think,  in  which  the  NATO 
Council  can  take  cognizance  of  something 
which  is  the  business  of  the  DPC." 

Q.  "Getting  back  to  chemical  weapons, 
how  would  you  characterize  the  delibera- 
tions on  that  issue  last  week  in  Brussels? 
Was  that  approval  of  the  U.S.  Force  goals  or 
was  it  merely  recognition  of  it?  And,  getting 
back  to  your  first  answer  on  this  question, 
are  you  saying  that  you  do  not  expect  any 
delegation  here  to  raise  the  issue  again,  or. 
as  chairman,  would  you  rule  them  out  of 
order?" 

Carrington.  "I  don't  think  one  would  do 
that,  but  I  don't  think  that  there's  anything 
that  this  body  can  do  about  it.  The  mechan- 
ics of  these  things  are  extremely  difficult. 
What  we  did  in  the  DPC  last  week  wa$  to 
adopt  the  American  force  goals,  and  adopt 
means  adopt." 

U.S.  Department  of  State. 
Washington,  DC,  June  13,  1986. 
Hon.  Barry  Goldwater, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  NATO  has  adopted  the  U.S. 
chemical  weapons  force  goal.  Although  a 
few  nations  expressed  reservations  about 
the  force  goal,  the  vast  majority  of  NATO 
countries  recognized  the  need  for  and  sup- 
ported the  production  of  binary  chemical 
weapons. 

On  May  IS.  the  Defense  Planning  Com- 
mittee (DPC)  in  Permanent  Session,  com- 
posed of  the  Permanent  Representatives  to 
NATO  of  the  15  countries  participating  in 
the  Alliance's  integrated  military  structure, 
adopted  the  NATO  force  goals  for  1987  to 
1992.  including  the  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons (CW)  modernization  force  goal  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States.  Defense  Minis- 
ters, meeting  as  the  DPC  in  Ministerial  Ses- 
sion on  May  22.  according  to  normal  NATO 
procedures  "noted"  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentatives' action. 

The  Defense  Ministers'  action  completes 
the  etablished  NATO  procedure  for  adopt- 


ing force  goals  for  the  Alliance.  Further, 
since  all  authority  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  related  to  NATO's  Integrated  mili- 
tary structure  developed  by  agreement  of 
the  NAC  to  the  DPC.  and  since  force  goals 
are  a  central  element  of  defense  planning 
for  the  integrated  military  structure,  the 
DPC,  not  the  NAC,  is  the  competent  Alli- 
ance authority  for  the  adoption  of  force 
goals  by  NATO. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
some  critics  have  asserted  that  we  at  NATO 
have  through  procedural  means  sought  to 
downplay  the  significance  of  NATO's  deci- 
sion. This  is  simply  not  correct.  That  would 
be  impossible  In  the  context  of  the  free  and 
open  political  debate  customary  In  NATO 
nations.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware.  Allied 
Governments  have  expressed  intense  inter- 
est in  this  matter.  NATO's  decision  has  been 
the  focus  of  parliamentary  debate  and  gov- 
ernment attention  at  the  highest  levels  in 
NATO  countries.  The  instructions  to  Per- 
manent Representatives  and  Defense  Minis- 
ters at  the  DPC  were  cabinet-level  instruc- 
tions. 

In  this  context  of  free  and  open  debate, 
and  because  representatives  of  Norway  and 
Denmark  asked  that  I  relay  personally  the 
positions  of  their  countries  to  the  Congress, 
I  want  to  report  each  of  the  dissenting 
views.  I  must,  however,  stress  that  there  was 
no  attempt  to  block  the  adoption  of  the  CW 
modernization  force  goal. 

Of  the  15  nations  represented  in  the  DPC, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Denmark 
made  It  clear  that  their  positions  could  not 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  they  sup- 
ported the  production  of  chemical  weapons. 
Although  the  only  issue  before  the  DPC  for 
decision  was  adoption  of  force  goals,  these 
three  nations  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
statements  on  national  positions  concerning 
other  chemical  weapons  issues.  They  stated 
that  chemical  weapons  could  not  be  stored 
or  based  on  their  territories.  One  other  Ally, 
Greece,  citing  the  Protocol  of  Geneva  of 
1925,  said  It  is  against  the  production,  mod- 
ernization and  storage  of  chemical  weapons. 

A  point  that  may  not  be  well  understood, 
however.  Is  that  unlike  the  United  States, 
Denmark,  Greece  and  Norway  signed  the 
Protocol  of  Geneva  of  1925  without  reserva- 
tion. While  the  United  States  reserved  the 
right  to  use  chemical  weapons  In  retaliation 
to  a  chemical  attack,  Denmark.  Greece  and 
Norway  formally  renounced  the  right  to  do 
so.  Thus,  their  actions  with  regard  to  the 
CW  force  goal  are  consistent  with  long- 
standing national  positions. 

The  Allies  who  support  the  CW  force  goal 
constitute  an  Impressive  majority  of  the  Al- 
liance. In  sheer  numbers  and  in  terms  of 
their  population,  size  of  military  forces,  and 
proportion  of  contribution  to  NATO's  de- 
fense. A  number  of  these  nations  made  espe- 
cially forceful  statements  In  support  of  the 
CW  force  goal. 

As  compelling  arguments  for  the  produc- 
tion of  binary  munitions,  they  cited  the 
large  and  growing  Soviet  CW  threat  and  the 
need  for  NATO  to  maintain  Its  CW  retalia- 
tory capability  to  deter  Soviet  CW  attacks. 
Without  an  effective  chemical  retaliatory 
capability,  NATO's  only  response  to  Soviet 
use  of  chemical  weapons  wUl  be  nuclear. 
Several  nations  pointed  to  the  Soviets'  con- 
tinued production  of  CW  In  the  face  of  U.S. 
unilateral  restraint.  Clearly,  U.S.  restraint 
has  not  produced  corresponding  Soviet  re- 
straint, and  the  decision  to  adopt  the  CW 
force  goal  may  be  a  new  incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  conduct  fruitful  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  Secretary  General  Carrington  aptly 


concluded  the  discussion  on  the  CW  goal  by 
describing  the  arguments  made  in  favor  of 
the  force  goal  as  weighty. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshirx, 

Ambassador. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Let  me  conclude.  Mr. 
President,  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  cited  three  countries 
that  disapproved  the  action  taken. 
Who  were  those  countries  that  dis- 
sented? Norway,  our  great  ally  Greece 
and  Denmark.  Three  countries  who  in 
fact  decided  long  ago  in  their  interpre- 
tation of  Geneva  protocol  to  not  allow 
any  chemical  retaliation  by  their 
forces  if  they  are  attacked  with  chemi- 
cal weapons.  These  are  the  same  coun- 
tries who  have  had  a  long  history  of 
opposing  any  placement  of  any  chemi- 
cal weapons  on  their  territory.  So 
these  are  the  three  countries  who 
could  have  been  expected  to  dissent. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  countries  repre- 
sented in  the  DPC  have  approved  the 
force  goals  outlined  in  Ambassador 
Dave  Abshire's  letter  to  us. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  seizing  upon 
an  ambiguity  in  order  to  strangle  this 
particular  program.  I  would  try  to 
draw  some  sort  of  an  analogy.  If,  for 
example,  the  NATO  countries  were  to 
say.  "We  have  a  treaty  in  mind;  we 
would  like  to  have  the  U.S.  Congress 
give  its  ratification.  Let  us  have  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  this  particular  docu- 
ment give  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty."  Everybody  in  this  body  would 
say  that  is  a  mistake.  The  U.S.  Con- 
gress does  not  include  for  this  purpose 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That  is 
something  that  the  U.S.  Senate  does 
under  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  U.S. 
Senate  that  ratifies  treaties,  not  the 
U.S.  Congress.  I  would  say  the  same 
position  applies  here.  It  is  the  DPC 
which  has  the  authority.  It  is  the  body 
of  competent  jurisdiction.  It  has  in 
fact  approved  the  force  goals  outlined 
by  the  United  States  and  for  anyone 
to  challenge  that  now,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  seizing  upon  this  ambiguity  in  order 
to  kill  the  program. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  ambiguity 
that  we  are  talking  about  is  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  administration  and  the 
committee  trying  to  cover  the  tracks 
of  their  mistakes.  They  did  not  really 
recognize  the  mistakes  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  this  language  was  clearly  un- 
derstood by  Mr.  Abshlre.  He  raised  no 
objections  against  it  at  the  time.  Now 
Mr.  Abshlre  says  that  it  was  probably 
a  mistake  on  his  part  for  not  interpret- 
ing it.  There  is  no  ambiguity.  The 


Committee  on  Appropriations  knew 
precisely  what  it  was  doing. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  into  a  debate 
here  trying  to  define  who  is  sunbigu- 
ous,  let  me  quote  from  a  document 
published  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
They  asked  for  a  legal  opinion  on  this 
issue  in  case  a  question  of  ambiguity 
arose.  I  quote  from  page  25  of  that 
document: 

A  further  difficulty  with  Ambassador  Ab- 
shire's interpretation  of  the  act  Is  that  ac- 
cording to  his  own  testimony  the  type  of 
action  taken  by  the  Defense  Planning  Com- 
mittee on  force  goals  Is  to  note  the  force 
goals.  The  word  "note"  of  course  Implies  a 
perfunctory  review. 

While  Congress  instead  required  formal 
adoption  on  this  point  as  well,  the  Ambassa- 
dor's Interpretation  disregards  the  ex- 
pressed language  of  the  act  and  established 
NATO  procedures. 

Here  is  a  legal  opinion.  There  is  no 
ambiguity  about  what  the  Congress  in- 
tended or  at  least  the  Appropriations 
Committee  approved.  Where  were  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee? Why  did  they  not  object  then 
if  they  had  a  different  view?  I  assume 
they  read  those  sections  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  had  to  deal 
with  their  particular  area  of  responsi- 
bility. Why  did  they  go  to  such  pains 
to  redraft  the  whole  thing  to  comply 
with  something  after  the  fact?  Be- 
cause they  knew  very  well  that  the  swl- 
minlstration  is  not  in  compliance  now. 
No  ambiguity  in  that.  That  is  very 
straightforward.  If  they  thought  there 
had  been  ambiguity— they  would  have 
come  in  here,  argued  the  ambiguity, 
and  left  it  out  of  their  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  pretty  clear. 
The  clarity  is  such  that  the  committee 
has  felt  constrained  to  try  to  mend  the 
situation  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
my  colleague  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  yielding.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  with  him  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  make 
reference  to  the  comments  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Maine  made  a  few 
moments  ago  about  the  attempted  ex- 
planation of  how  this  law  has  been  ac- 
tually, in  my  opinion,  circumvented, 
and  in  my  opinion,  a  raw  circumven- 
tion of  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  quote  from  last  year's  ap- 
propriation bill  adopted  by  this  body, 
basically  leading  up  to  this  point, 
saying  that  we  could  not  produce  the 
new  binary  chemical  warfare  "until 
said  force  goal  has  been  formally 
adopted  by  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cU." 

That  Is  the  law.  That  is  not  the  com- 
mittee report.  And  I  do  not  know  of 
one  case  in  the  history  of  this  Repub- 
lic when  a  committee  report  has  super- 
seded the  law.  I  do  not  know  of  one 


case,  Mr.  President,  when  a  letter  from 
Lord  Carrington  in  Great  Britain  has 
superseded  a  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  one 
case  where  an  interview  or  a  letter 
with  an  Ambassador  has  superseded 
the  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
clear.  It  is  evident.  It  is  right  here  on 
page  4  in  the  appropriations  bill  of 
last  year,  the  North  Atlantic  Council. 
The  President  has  now  certified  that 
we  can  go  forward  based  on  not  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  as  this  body 
explicitly  informed  and  mandated  the 
President  to  do,  but  something  called 
the  Defense  Planning  Committee. 
That  is  the  basic  issue  in  the  Hatfield 
amendment.  It  is  an  issue  about  the 
integrity  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  mandating  and  putting 
requirements  on  a  program  that  the 
President  has  circumvented. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment 
for  a  matter  of  business  that  they 
have  asked  me  to  take  care  of?  Mr. 
President,  this  should  not  be  chalked 
against  my  time. 


IMPEACHMENT  OF  JUDGE 
HARRY  E.  CLAIBORNE 

consideration  date  to  be  set  later 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  notwith- 
standing provisions  of  rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  Procedures  and  Practices  of 
the  Senate  when  sitting  on  an  im- 
peachment trial  that  the  Senate  not 
proceed  to  consideration  of  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  presented  on 
Wednesday.  August  6.  1986,  until  a 
time  to  be  fixed  later  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side.  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  in  present- 
ing the  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
S-ynBis).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

D  1300 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  if  I  have  any  time 
remaining  from  my  3  minutes,  that 
the  time  may  be  yielded  back  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Senator  Hatfield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  another  2  minutes  for  a  colloquy, 
if  the  Senator  wishes  that,  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Biaine. 
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tb.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  tell  me  who  are  the  represent- 
atives who  serve  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Council? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  foreign  ministers 
of  all  the  IS-member  NATO  nations. 

Bfr.  COHEN.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  who  are  the  members  who  serve  on 
the  Defense  Planning  Committee? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  defense  ministers 
of  the  same  countries. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
mention  to  the  Senator  that  the  DPC 
is  the  North  Atlantic  Council  without 
Prance.  The  same  permanent  repre- 
sentatives serve  on  both  bodies  with 
the  exception  of  the  French  represent- 
ative to  the  NAC.  We  are  talking 
about  the  same  people,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  France. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position, 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
does  not  want  to  be  in  the  position,  of 
saying 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  expired.  There  are  11  minutes  re- 
maining to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  15  minutes  remaining  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  arguing  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Maine  or  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas says  is  the  law.  I  am  stating  ex- 
plicitly what  the  law  is.  The  law  says 
the  North  Atlantic  Council.  It  has  no 
mention  of  the  Defense  Planning 
Committee.  That  is  the  reason  that 
Senator  Hatfield,  myself,  and  others 
are  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  today,  because  it  is 
an  Issue  of  the  integrity  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  re- 
spond to  my  colleague  that  notwith- 
standing his  denigration  of  the  report 
langiiage,  there  is  inconsistency  in  the 
language  by  way  of  its  reference  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  DPC  is  the  body 
of  competent  jurisdiction  which  deals 
with  these  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  if  I 
may  have  1  more  minute. 

Ui.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Second,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  DPC  did  not  for- 
mally adopt  the  force  goal  but  simply 
noted  It.  I  will  submit  for  the  Record. 
Mr.  President,  a  letter  from  Ambassa- 
dor David  Abshire,  which  I  would  like 
to  read. 

On  May  15,  the  Defense  Planning  Com- 
mittee in  Permanent  Session,  composed  of 
the  Permanent  Representatives  to  NATO  of 
the  15  countries  partidiMtting  in  the  Alli- 
ance's Integrated  military  structure,  adopt- 
ed the  NATO  force  goals  for  1987  to  1992. 


including  the  binary  chemical  weapons  mod- 
ernization force  goal  addressed  to  the 
United  States. 

That  is  very  clear  language.  They 
adopted  formally  the  force  goals  as 
proposed  by  the  United  States.  Ambas- 
sador Abshire's  letter  continues: 

E>efense  ministers,  meeting  at  the  DPC  in 
Ministerial  Session  on  May  22.  according  to 
normal  NATO  procedures  "noted"  the  Per- 
manent Representatives'  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  DtPARTifENT  or  State, 
Washington,  DC,  June  13.  1986. 
Hon.  Barry  Golswater, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Armed  Servicei, 
WashingtoTi,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairiian:  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  NATO  has  adopted  the  U.S. 
chemical  weapons  force  goal.  Although  a 
few  nations  expressed  reservations  about 
the  force  goal,  the  vast  majority  of  NATO 
countries  recognized  the  need  for  andlsup- 
ported  the  production  of  binary  chemical 
weapons.  f 

On  May  15.  the  Defense  Planning/Com- 
mittee (DPC)  in  Permanent  Sessiori;  com- 
posed of  the  Permanent  Representatives  to 
NATO  of  the  15  countries  participating  in 
the  Alliance's  integrated  military  structure, 
adopted  the  NATO  force  goals  for  1987  to 
1992.  including  the  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons (CW)  modernization  force  goal  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States.  Defense  Minis- 
ters, meeting  as  the  DPC  in  Ministerial  Ses- 
sion on  May  22.  according  to  normal  NATO 
Procedures  "noted"  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentatives' action. 

The  Defense  Ministers'  action  completes 
the  established  NATO  Procedure  for  adopt- 
ing force  goals  for  the  Alliance.  Further, 
since  all  authority  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  related  to  NATO's  integrated  mili- 
tary structure  devolved  by  agreement  of  the 
NAC  to  the  DPC.  and  since  force  goals  are  a 
central  element  of  defense  planning  for  the 
integrated  military  structure,  the  DPC.  not 
the  NAC.  is  the  competent  Alliance  author- 
ity for  the  adoption  of  force  goals  by  NATO. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
some  critics  have  asserted  that  we  at  NATO 
have  through  procedural  means  sought  to 
downplay  the  significance  of  NATO's  deci- 
sion. This  is  simply  not  correct.  That  would 
be  impossible  in  the  context  of  the  free  and 
open  political  debate  customary  in  NATO 
nations.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware.  Allied 
Governments  have  expressed  intense  inter- 
est in  this  matter.  NATO's  decision  has  been 
the  focus  of  parliamentary  debate  and  gov- 
ernment attention  at  the  highest  levels  in 
NATO  countries.  The  instructions  to  Per- 
manent Representatives  and  Defense  Minis- 
ters at  the  DPC  were  cabinet-level  instruc- 
tions. 

In  this  context  of  free  and  open  debate, 
and  because  representatives  of  Norway  and 
Denmark  asked  that  I  relay  personally  the 
positions  of  their  countries  to  the  Congress, 
I  want  to  report  each  of  the  dissenting 
views.  I  must,  however,  stress  that  there  was 
no  attempt  to  block  the  adoption  of  the  CW 
modernization  force  goal. 

Of  the  15  nations  represented  in  the  DPC, 
the  Netherlands.  Norway,  and  Denmark 
made  it  clear  that  their  positions  could  not 
be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  they  sup- 


ported the  production  of  chemical  weapons. 
Although  the  only  issue  before  the  DPC  for 
decision  was  adoption  of  force  goals,  these 
three  nations  took  the  opportunity  to  make 
statements  on  the  national  positions  con- 
cerning other  chemical  weapons  issues. 
They  stated  that  chemical  weapons  could 
not  be  stored  or  based  on  their  territories. 
One  other  Ally,  Greece,  citing  the  Protocol 
of  Geneva  of  1925.  said  it  is  against  the  pro- 
duction, modernization  and  storage  of 
chemical  weapons. 

A  point  that  may  not  be  well  understood, 
however,  is  that  unlike  the  United  States. 
Demark.  Greece  and  Norway  signed  the 
Protocol  of  Geneva  of  1925  without  reserva- 
tion. While  the  United  States  reserved  the 
right  to  use  chemical  weapons  in  retaliation 
to  a  chemical  attack.  Demark.  Greece  and 
Norway  formally  renounced  the  right  to  do 
so.  Thus,  their  actions  with  regard  to  the 
CW  force  goal  are  consistent  with  long- 
standing national  positions. 

The  Allies  who  support  the  CW  force  goal 
constitute  an  impressive  majority  of  the  Al- 
liance, in  sheer  numbers  and  in  terms  of 
their  population,  size  of  military  forces,  and 
proportion  of  contribution  to  NATO's  de- 
fense. A  number  of  these  nations  made  espe- 
cially forceful  statements  in  support  of  the 
CW  force  goal. 

As  compelling  arguments  for  the  produc- 
tion of  binary  munitions,  they  cited  the 
large  and  growing  Soviet  CW  threat  and  the 
need  for  NATO  to  mainUin  its  CW  retalia- 
tory ^kpabllity  to  deter  Soviet  CW  attacks. 
Without  an  effective  chemical  retaliatory 
capabR|ty,  NATO's  only  response  to  Soviet 
use  of  chemical  weapons  will  be  nuclear. 
Several  nations  pointed  to  the  Soviets'  con- 
tinued production  of  CW  in  the  face  of  U.S. 
unilateral  restraint.  Clearly,  U.S.  restraint 
has  not  produced  corresponding  Soviet  re- 
straint, and  the  decision  to  adopt  the  CW 
force  goal  may  be  a  new  incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  conduct  fruitful  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  Secretary  General  Carrington  aptly 
concluded  the  discussion  on  the  CW  force 
goal  by  describing  the  arguments  made  in 
favor  of  the  force  goal  as  weighty. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  M.  Abshire. 

Ambassador. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  situation  on  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  13  minutes 
remaining  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  has  been  a  very  interesting 
debate.  We  have  had  this  debate  for  so 
many  years  that  I  forget  the  number. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and 
I  do  not  want  to  stand  here  and  argue 
a  legal  matter.  I  know  it  is  very  proper 
and  easy  to  say  that  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing on  this  floor  that  is  construed  to 
be  illegal.  But,  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Conunit- 
tee,  I  feel  a  great  responsibility  to 
making  sure  that  our  troops  have  the 
necessary  equipment  to  defend  them- 
selves and  to  act  in  aggression,  if  that 
is  needed. 

Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  the  chief  of 
forces  in  Europe,  puts  this  at  the  very 
top  of  his  list  of  what  he  wants  us  to 
provide  him  with.  This  and  the  air- 
borne, forward-looking  radar  are  the 
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things  that  he  keeps  calling  me  about, 
talking  to  me  about,  that  he  has  to 
have  them. 

Why?  The  fact,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  had  chemical  weapons  in 
World  War  II,  which  prevented  the 
Germans  from  using  the  weapons  they 
also  had.  We  recall  in  World  War  I 
chemical  weapons  were  used  because 
the  allies  did  not  have  any. 

One  might  say,  are  the  Russians 
using  chemical  warfare  in  Afghani- 
stan? Yes,  our  Intelligence  Committee 
has  ample  proof  of  that. 

But  the  thing  that  bothers,  Mr. 
President,  is  raising  an  objection  to 
this  particular  item  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  that  in  no  way  endangers 
the  lives  of  anyone  except  the  enemy. 
It  is  not  a  dangerous  weapon  imtil  it  is 
fired  or  dropped  as  a  bomb,  whichever 
may  be  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hate  to  see 
our  forces  in  Europe  be  faced  with  a 
chemical  threat  from  the  Soviets  and 
we  not  have  a  better  defense  than  we 
now  have.  Many  of  us  have  seen  the 
demonstration  put  on  by  the  Air 
Force,  the  Army,  and  even  the  Navy, 
pointing  out  how  weak  we  are  in  this 
area  of  chemical  weapons. 

I  can  well  understand  the  interest  of 
my  friend  from  Oregon  because  he  has 
a  long  reputation,  a  well-earned  repu- 
tation, of  being  opposed  to  this  type  of 
weapon.  This  is  not  something  you 
carry  around  in  a  bottle  or  something 
you  carry  around  in  a  box.  It  is  a 
weapon  that,  when  fired,  becomes  a 
weapon  of  chemical  warfare  that  can 
be  used  and  would  be  used  against  the 
enemy. 

I  have  to  merely  repeat  to  my 
friends  in  the  Senate  that  the  top  of 
the  list  in  the  eyes  of  Gen.  Bernard 
Rogers  are  chemical  warfare  items. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
once  again  overrule  what  I  understand 
to  be  a  basic  feeling  against  this  type 
of  weapon  and  provide  our  troops  with 
the  ability  to  prevent  the  Soviets,  or 
any  other  enemy,  from  ever  using  this 
type  of  weapon  against  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  the  debate  get- 
ting into  some  very  interesting  inter- 
pretations now.  To  say  that  the  De- 
fense Planning  Committee  is  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  defense  matters  would 
be  like  saying  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives taking  certain  action  is 
equivalent  to  the  Senate  taking  action 
because  we  are  both  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  here,  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  letters  from  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  who  are  for  and 
against  nerve  gas  production.  Each 
one  says  there  was  no  action  taken  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  on  that 
issue.  I  have  here,  as  I  say,  letters 
from  representatives  of  Italy,  Belgium, 


West  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Greece,  and  other  countries. 

So  if  we  are  getting  confused  on 
what  constitutes  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  certainly  the  members  of  that 
Council  are  not  confused.  They  said 
very  clearly:  "Nerve  gas  was  not  con- 
sidered in  our  Council." 

The  argument  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine— that  the  requirement 
was  fulfilled— is  odd.  Why  did  the  com- 
mittee even  take  action  by  noting  this 
in  the  bill?  Why  did  they  go  to  that 
extent  to  try  to  correct  something  if 
they  were  so  convinced  that  it  had  al- 
ready been  complied  with? 

Mr.  President,  it  still  comes  back  to 
a  simple  understanding  of  the  English 
language.  There  is  nothing  complex 
about  it  at  all.  The  bill  stated  two 
things  very  clearly:  formally  adopt- 
ing—not noting,  not  being  aware,  not 
observing— formally  adopting.  And  it 
said  who  shall  formally  adopt  it:  the 
North  Atlantic  Council.  Bill  language 
is  precise. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  ambiguity 
here.  I  think  there  may  be  an  attempt 
to  correct  something.  That  is  certainly 
legitimate.  I  do  not  fault  that.  But  for 
the  committee  to  come  here  and  say 
there  was  a  lack  of  clarity  as  to  what 
the  Appropriations  Committee  meant 
or  what  Congress  meant  is  wrong.  I 
think  what  we  have  here  may  be  a 
whole  series  of  errors,  but  not  a  ques- 
tion of  ambiguity. 

All  my  amendment  attempts  to  do  is 
restore  the  integrity  of  Congress;  the 
law  stated  the  requirement  clearly 
enough  that  it  ought  to  be  observed. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  emphasize 
that  of  which  everyone  is  fully  aware: 
I  am  opposed  to  production.  But  re- 
search and  development  are  going  to 
continue.  We  are  going  to  continue  the 
money  for  that,  and  we  are  going  to 
continue  the  money  to  develop  the 
protective  devices  for  our  military  per- 
sonnel against  nerve  gas  if,  God 
forbid,  it  were  ever  used. 

Though  I  would  like  to  delete  all 
production  money,  the  issue  here  is 
simply  that  production  money  shall 
not  be  made  available  until  the  lan- 
guage in  the  CR  is  complied  with.  We 
restate  that  language  of  the  amend- 
ment: Once  true  compliance  is  certi- 
fied, production  money  can  go.  I  do 
not  know  why  people  are  so  fearful  of 
the  Council  not  adopting  chemical 
weapons  production.  This  does  not  end 
the  bill;  this  does  not  end  the  argu- 
ment. With  certification  on  the  basis 
of  the  bill  language,  production  money 
can  proceed.  That  is  all.  Production 
money  can  proceed.  A  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  to  sustain  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  government  of  law  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Senate  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  I  have  9  minutes  left. 


The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  9  minutes 
left,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  5. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield].  The 
United  States  does  not  possess  a  credi- 
ble deterrent  to  chemical  attacks 
against  United  States  and  allied  troops 
today.  This  lack  of  a  credible  chemical 
deterrent  is  probably  the  single  most 
serious  deficiency  in  our  conventional 
defense  posture. 

According  to  the  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Adm.  James  Wat- 
kins: 

I  no  longer  consider  our  25-year  old  stock- 
pile of  unitary  chemical  weapons  a  credible 
deterrent.  Today's  stockpile  is  as  much  a  li- 
ability as  an  asset.  Were  it  not  all  that  we 
had,  I  can  not  think  of  a  single  item  in  it  I 
would  wish  to  retain.  In  comparison  to  the 
Soviet's  offensive  chemical  warfare  capabil- 
ity, our  posture  almost  Invites  the  use  of 
such  weapons  against  us. 

By  undermining  the  multibillion 
dollar  investment  we  are  making  to 
improve  our  conventional  forces,  the 
lack  of  a  credible  chemical  deterrent 
increases  the  likelihood  that  we  will  be 
forced  to  resort  to  an  early  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

According  to  Gen.  Charles  Donnelly, 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Forces  in  Europe: 

The  gross  imbalance  that  presently  exists, 
in  their  favor,  effectively  negates  our  con- 
ventional force  improvements,  and  places 
dangerously  inappropriate  reliance  on  our 
nuclear  forces. 

Mr.  President,  72  percent  of  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  the  Chemi- 
cal Deterrent  Program— $814  million- 
funds  protective  measures  like  defen- 
sive clothing.  However,  this  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  an  effective  retaliatory  ca- 
pability. According  to  Gen.  Fred  Kroe- 
sen,  the  former  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe: 

There  is  no  defense  measure  that  alone 
can  do  anything  more  than  delay  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enemy,  not  prevent  it. 

The  United  States  has  consistently 
taken  a  leading  role  in  seeking  effec- 
tive chemical  disarmament.  In  Febru- 
ary 1984,  Vice  President  Bush  tabled  a 
U.S.  draft  proposal  for  a  complete  ban 
on  chemical  weapons  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  in  Geneva. 

The  Soviets  have  been  more  serious 
in  their  approach  to  chemical  disarma- 
ment as  a  result  of  last  year's  action 
by  the  Congress  approving  the  Binary 
Chemical  Modernization  Program.  To 
reverse  this  decision  now  would  consti- 
tute a  serious  set-back  to  our  negotiat- 
ing efforts,  and  would  eliminate  the 
incentive  that  lead  to  this  indication 
of  seriousness  on  their  part.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?         

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  Senator  form  Oregon,  my  es- 
teemed friend,  has  placed  in  the 
Record  a  nimiber  of  letters  from  orga- 
nizations, organizations  that  really  do 
not  have  much  to  do  with  fighting 
wars— political  organizations  that  we 
have  many  of  in  our  country.  I  just 
wonder,  Mr.  President,  standing  here, 
what  the  GI  in  Europe  must  be  think- 
ing, if  they  are  paying  any  attention  at 
all  to  what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  I 
think  he  must  be  wondering  whether 
it  is  more  important  for  us  to  dot  the 
"i"  or  allow  him,  a  member  of  the 
service,  to  be  able  to  fight  for  our  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  the 
noble  intentions  of  anyone  opposed  to 
chemical  warfare.  It  is  a  hideous  type 
of  weapon.  But  our  potential  enemy 
uses  it  today  without  any  censure 
from  anyone  and  the  man  who  has  the 
weapon  always  has  one  up  on  the  man 
who  does  not  have  it. 

I  repeat  that  because  we  were 
equipped  to  retaliate  with  chemical 
weapons  in  World  War  II;  there  were 
none  used.  There  were  none  used  by 
the  Japanese,  although  they  were  well 
prepared  to  use  it,  because  we  had  the 
defense  for  it  and  we  could  have  retali- 
ated. So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
standing  here  on  the  floor  today 
trying  to  argue  a  legal  question,  I  am 
trying  to  argue  the  question  of  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  listen  to  the  men's 
leader  General  Rogers  in  Europe,  who 
says  that  this  is  the  most  needed 
weapon  he  has  and  he  does  not  have 
anything  over  there  now  in  the  way  of 
modem  weaponry  in  chemical  war- 
time. 

We  bring  this  up,  Mr.  President, 
every  year.  It  has  been  up  every  year 
and  it  will  go  on  and  on  in  the  years 
after  I  have  gone.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  this  body  with  the  idea  in  my 
mind  and  other  people's  minds  that  I 
did  not  stand  up  and  try  to  see  that 
our  uniformed  man  in  service,  wherev- 
er he  is,  is  supplied  with  the  proper 
weapons.  That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do.  It  would  deny  him  a 
wem>on  that  he  might  be  called  upon 
to  use  and  he  does  not  have  it. 

D  1320 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

!i4r.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  willing  to  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  the 
floor?  I  do  not  want  to  intrude. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Senator  NuwN 
might  come  back  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  like  to  talk  on  this. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
breifly  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  to  misunderstand  what  I  have 
introduced  into  the  Record.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  I  did  introduce  in  the 
Record  was  only  the  letters  and  state- 
ments of  Ambassadors.  I  have  not  in- 
troduced any  political  organization  let- 
ters. The  letters  I  introduced  express 
the  political  position  of  several  govern- 
ments on  this  issue  and  whether  or 
not  the  issue  raised  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Council. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  a  minute  to  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  This  debate 
has  taken  a  very  unique  turn.  It  has 
taken  a  very  unique  turn  because  the 
name  of  the  GI  has  been  invoked,  and 
if  the  name  of  the  GI  out  there  has 
been  invoked,  I  wonder  what  our 
American  GI  in  Europe  thinks  about 
unilaterally  disarming  ourselves  pur- 
suant to  this  force  goal  agreement 
which  I  think  is  not  even  valid,  has 
not  been  approved  by  the  right  body. 
We  are  unilaterally  disarming  chemi- 
cal warfare  by  removing  our  stockpiles 
from  Europe  while  the  Russians  will 
have  theirs  in  Europe.  Now,  how  does 
that  make  our  GI  feel?  What  sort  of 
transportation  capabilities,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  we  going  to  have  in  a  time  of 
crisis  when  we  have  to  call  those  for- 
eign ministers  or  caU  those  defense 
ministers  and  say,  "We  are  in  a  situa- 
tion we  need  to  bring  some  nerve  gas 
to  your  soil;  will  you  let  us?"  And  if  so, 
maybe  16  days  later,  working  24  hours 
around  the  clock,  we  might  get  some 
of  those  munitions  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  cer- 
tainly reexamine  what  we  are  doing 
today,  and  I  very  much  hope  the  Hat- 
field amendment  will  pass. 
•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Opponents  of  this  amendment  will 
remind  the  Senate  of  the  Soviet's  ac- 
tivities in  the  chemical  weapons  area. 
And  they  do  so  for  good  reason.  In  Af- 
ghanistan, and  in  South  East  Asia, 
we've  seen  repeated  evidence  of  Soviet 
use  of  toxins.  We've  seen  the  appalling 
deaths  and  injuries  those  gases  inflict. 
Soviet  behavior  in  this  area  is  repug- 
nant; the  Senate  stands  united  in  our 
condemnation. 

Decisions  on  defense  policy  arise 
from  a  variety  of  factors  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  depths  to  which  the 
other  side  sinks.  But  there  is  a  higher 
standard,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of 
this  Senator  our  national  interest. 

But  in  at  least  four  respects,  the 
committee  recommendation  has  failed 
that  test. 

First,  it  is  not  in  our  interests  to 
build  a  weapon  we  don't  need.  The 


United  States  possesses  a  large  and 
useable  chemical  stockpile  sufficient 
to  meet  our  requirements.  In  testimo- 
ny. Secretary  Weinberger  has  said 
that  procurement  of  additional  chemi- 
cal artillery  shells  is  not  needed  to  re- 
dress existing  military  deficiencies. 
While  the  Defense  Department  states 
repeatedly  that  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  stockpile  is  militarily  useful,  the 
current  arsenal  is  so  enormous  that  a 
small  fraction  could  force  Soviet  sol- 
diers into  protective  gear  for  60  days 
of  continual  engagement. 

Second,  it  is  not  in  our  interests  to 
build  a  weapon  which  cannot  be  posi- 
tioned effectively.  The  rationale  for 
the  new  weapon  assumes  a  Soviet 
attack  against  Europe.  Many  of  our 
allies  will  not  accept  new  deployments 
of  chemical  weapons  on  their  soil.  And 
while  the  Government  of  West  Ger- 
many may  be  willing  to  accept  binary 
chemical  weapons.  Chancellor  Kohl 
adds  that  existing  supplies  of  chemical 
weapons  must  be  removed  from 
German  soil  and,  in  peacetime,  that 
binary  chemical  weapons  must  be 
stored  elsewhere. 

Third,  binary  chemical  weapons 
have  never  been  tested  in  the  field. 
American  combat  forces  should  not  be 
asked  to  stake  their  lives  on  untested 
munitions.  The  technical  problems 
which  have  plagued  the  development 
of  the  Bigeye  bomb  since  the  pro- 
gram's inception  have  only  exacerbat- 
ed concerns  about  the  reliability  of 
these  new  weapons,  and  increasingly 
called  into  question  the  wisdom  of 
basing  our  deterrent  upon  them. 

Fourth,  the  production  of  binary 
chemical  weapons  will  be  expensive. 
Cost  estimates  run  as  high  as  $2  to  $3 
billion  over  the  next  decade.  Unless  a 
better  case  can  be  made  suggesting 
this  weapon  is  either  necessary  or  jus- 
tified, we'd  do  well  to  invest  these 
scarce  defense  resources  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  program  in 
chemical  warfare  represents  a  serious 
threat  because  we  are  not  prepared  to 
face  a  chemical  weapons  attack  or  con- 
duct military  operations  in  a  contami- 
nated environment.  So  long  as  Soviet 
forces  are  better  prepared  to  fight 
once  chemical  weapons  have  been 
used,  our  troops  will  be  an  inviting 
target  on  the  field. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  we  must  im- 
prove substantially  our  capabilities  to 
defend  our  soldiers  against  a  chemical 
attack.  We  can  do  so  by  meeting  our 
existing  goals  for  improvements  in  de- 
fensive measures,  developing  new  and 
more  effective  protective  equipment, 
enhancing  early  warning  capabilities, 
and  improving  the  training  of  our 
troops  to  cope  with  operations  in  a 
chemical  environment.  If  the  DOD 
pursued  the  advancement  of  defensive 
capabilities  with  the  same  dedication 
it  applies  to  increasing  our  stockpile. 


our  forces  would  be  better  protected 
than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  last  ad- 
dressed this  issue.  Congress  condi- 
tioned the  production  of  new  chemical 
weapons  on  the  formal  approval  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council.  Senators  were 
informed  that  the  specific  language 
which  exacted  that  commitment  was 
acceptable  to  Administration  officials. 
But  this  spring,  the  administration  ig- 
nored the  law  and  instead  consulted 
NATO's  Defense  Plarming  Committee, 
a  body  which  regularly  rubber  stamps 
hundreds  of  recommendations  at  a 
time.  We  put  that  requirement  in  the 
law  for  a  very  important  reason. 

Our  own  military,  and  the  military 
branches  of  our  alliances,  must  not  op- 
erate in  a  political  vacuum,  for  the 
military  itself  is  but  a  means  to  politi- 
cal ends.  To  ignore  the  political  impli- 
cations of  the  deployment  of  chemical 
weapons  on  European  soil  will  surely 
lead  us  into  a  swamp  of  political 
debate. 

The  intent  of  Congress  was  not  to 
ignore  the  debate  that  lingers  beyond 
the  horizon.  The  goal  of  Congress  was 
to  bring  on  that  debate,  to  engage  now 
in  political  discussions  about  chemical 
weapons— long  before  we  commit  our- 
selves to  billions  of  dollars  in  expendi- 
tures. This  administration  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  development  of  new 
weapons  systems  is  not  just  a  military 
decision  but  a  political  decision  as 
well.  That  is  why  Congress  instructed 
the  administration  to  handle  the  issue 
with  sensitivity.  But  it  failed  to  do  so. 

But  fundamentally,  this  amendment 
is  not  offered  in  response  to  the  ad- 
ministration's arrogance;  it  is  offered 
with  more  important  objectives  in 
mind.  Our  security  will  be  better  pro- 
tected by  relying  on  existing  stock- 
piles, by  spending  more  on  defensive 
capabilities,  and  by  operating  in  con- 
cert with  our  allies.  These  policies  are 
embodied  in  the  Hatfield  amendment. 

1  urge  its  adoption.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wiU  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  my  remain- 
ing time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
unable  to  be  here  for  the  whole 
debate,  but  I  do  think  I  understand 
the  dilemma.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  exactly  right  in  saying  that 
the  words  used  last  year  in  terms  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  were  what 
they  intended.  I  think  the  question  for 
us  today  is,  is  that  the  right  choice? 
Because  if  we  are  going  to  use  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  to  make  deci- 
sions that  are  vital  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  alliance  on  which  we 
depend  for  our  own  frontline  security 
In  the  world.  NATO,  we  are  going  to 
be  using  the  wrong  council,  because 


they  are  going  to  be  people  who  do  not 
participate  in  the  military  orguiiza- 
tion  of  NATO. 

So  the  question  is  not  in  my  view 
whether  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
correct  in  what  his  intention  was,  and 
I  regret  I  have  not  heard  the  debate. 
The  real  question  is  what  do  we  intend 
now.  I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  is  the  inappro- 
priate body  to  make  military  decisions 
for  NATO  because  they  are  not  the 
body  that  is  represented  in  terms  of 
the  military  command  in  NATO.  That 
is  the  question.  I  think  what  we  have 
to  do  is  remedy  the  mistake  that  was 
made.  It  was  not  a  mistake  with  some 
people  because  they  certainly  intended 
what  they  drew  up  and  the  words  were 
chosen  as  to  what  they  intended,  but 
it  is  a  mistake  in  terms  of  running 
NATO  that  way.  I  do  not  believe  the 
U.S.  Senate  should  impose  on  NATO  a 
structure  where  the  North  Atlantic 
Coimcil  makes  decisions  when  there 
are  people  who  sit  on  that  council  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  military 
structure  of  NATO. 

So  that  is  the  long  and  short  of  what 
we  have  to  decide  today.  I  think  it  is 
an  enormously  important  decision.  It 
goes  beyond  just  the  question  of 
chemicals.  It  goes  to  the  question  of 
what  the  U.S.  Senate  says  about  the 
structure  that  governs  the  military  of 
NATO.  That  should  not  be  the  North 
Atlantic  Coimcil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  of  the  opponents  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  one  more 
statement.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  say  that  this  is  not  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  The 
question  before  us  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  very  obviously  whether  or  not 
the  requirement  this  Congress  en- 
acted, what  it  enacted  last  year,  was 
met  by  the  President's  certification. 
The  Senator  has  in  effect  perhaps  im- 
plied that  maybe  this  was  the  wrong 
way  to  go,  but  it  was  before  this  body. 
No  one  raised  the  question  then.  It 
was  considered  by  the  committee.  It 
was  considered  by  this  body.  It  was 
signed  into  law.  Now  after  the  game  is 
started,  we  want  to  come  back  and 
change  the  law,  change  the  rules. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  Council, 
whether  we  agree  with  whether  that  is 
the  right  body  or  not,  is  the  body  that 
was  established  in  law  and  it  has  not 
been  complied  with.  That  is  the  simple 
question.  I  would  challenge  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  on  that.  He  said  the 
Defense  Planning  Council  is  the 
proper  body.  The  Military  Review 
Committee  has  already  adopted  it,  and 
the    Defense    Planning    Council    has 


noted  the  adoption.  But  it  is  both  a 
military  and  a  political  issue  and  the 
Council  is  therefore  an  appropriate 
body.  We  are  just  saying  let  us  force 
the  politicians  to  take  a  position.  The 
United  States  is  so  often  put  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  have  to  confront  the 
anti-American  demonstrations  because 
the  politicians  are  hiding,  afraid  to 
admit  that  they  let  the  defense  minis- 
ters and  military  people  approve  some 
new  weapons  system.  They  take  a 
hands-off  approach.  We  must  force 
the  politicians  to  take  a  stand.  That  is 
what  I  suggest  and  that  is  what  this 
amendment  will  do.  Moreover,  it  will 
restore  the  integrity  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  time  to  yield  back  but  I  will 
yield  something. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  know  of  no  one 
else  who  wants  to  speak.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  43, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  182  Leg.l 
YEAS— 43 


Andrews 

Harfcin 

MitcheU 

Baucus 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Heinz 

PeU 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Byrd 

Kassebaum 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

Duiforth 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Simon 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Specter 

Ea«leton 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Evans 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Ford 

Melcher 

Grassley 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-57 

Abdnor 

Glenn 

McConneU 

Annstrong 

Goldwater 

Murkowskl 

Bentsen 

Gore 

Nickles 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Boren 

Gramro 

Pressler 

Bosch  witz 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Broyhlll 

Hawkins 

RockefeUer 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Roth 

ChUes 

Hentn 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cohen 

HolUngs 

Stennls 

D'Amato 

Htmiphrey 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Johnston 

Symms 

Denton 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

I«xalt 

Trible 

Dole 

Long 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Warner 

Exon 

Mattingly 

WOaon 

Oam 

UcCIure 

Zorlnaky 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2606)  was 
rejected. 


JMI 
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Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  remarked  earlier,  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  does 
not  get  their  things  down  here  in  time. 
I  just  received,  about  5  minutes  aigo.  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  en- 
dorsing our  position  on  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  my 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
should  we  also  stipulate  that  the  letter 
made  a  profound  difference  in  the  out- 
come of  the  vote? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Oh.  it  made  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Sbcrktary  op  State, 
Washington,  DC,  August  6,  1986. 
Hon.  Barry  Goldwater, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Barry:  The  United  States  faces  a  se- 
rious challenge  to  our  national  security  and 
that  of  our  allies  on  the  issue  of  chemical 
weapons  modernization.  The  threat  is  real 
and  growing.  The  Soviet  Union  has  persist- 
ed in  its  build-up  of  chemical  weapons  far 
beyond  any  defensive  need.  There  are  only 
two  effective  responses  to  this  threat:  arms 
control— a  total  and  verifiable  ban  on  chem- 
ical weapons— and.  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
ban.  maintenance  of  an  effective  U.S.  deter- 
rent capability. 

The  foremost  objective  of  this  Administra- 
tion remains  a  comprehensive,  effectively 
verifiable,  global  ban  on  all  chemical  weap- 
ons. We  have  been  pressing  the  Soviets 
since  1977  to  negotiate  a  ban,  without 
result,  and  the  Soviets  have  not  yet  con- 
structively addressed  critical  verification 
issues  in  response  to  our  1984  Draft  Treaty 
In  Geneva.  The  Soviets  lack  any  real  con- 
crete incentive  to  negotiate  seriously  on  a 
chemical  weapons  ban  as  long  as  they  retain 
a  vast  superiority  in  chemical  munitions  and 
face  an  aging  and  deteriorating  U.S.  chemi- 
cal weapons  retaliatory  capability.  Unilater- 
al restraint  for  the  last  17  years  has  not 
been  reciprocated. 

After  last  year's  authorization  by  Con- 
gress to  begin  the  modernization  of  our  re- 
taliatory chemical  weapons  stockpile,  the 
Soviets,  in  their  characteristic  manner,  at 
first  refused  to  participate  in  chemical 
weapons  treaty  negotiations  and  then  imme- 
diately attacked  the  action  with  polemics 
and  posturing.  Since  that  initial  reaction, 
however,  the  Soviets  have  negotiated  more 
seriously,  even  though  they  have  yet  to  ad- 
dress all  relevant  issues. 

Until  a  comprehensive  ban  on  chemical 
weapons  is  achieved,  we  must  maintain  de- 
terrence through  a  strong  defensive  posture 
and  a  credible  retaliatory  capability.  Our 
aging  unitary  chemical  weapons  stockpile  is 
deteriorating.  Only  a  small  percentage  is 
militarily  useful.  The  production  of  new 
Unary  munitions  will  provide  the  U.S.  with 
the   strong   and   effective    deterrent   The 


threat  of  chemical  weapons  attack  against 
U.S.  forces  is  not  limited  to  a  Soviet  attack 
in  NATO  Europe:  it  is  a  world-wide  threat. 
Binary  munitions  which  are  safer  and  easier 
to  transport  than  unitary  weapons  will  pro- 
vide the  United  SUtes  with  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  deter  the  threat  of  chemical 
weapons  attack  against  U.S.  forces  wherever 
that  threat  may  occur. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has  certified 
to  Congress  that  certain  conditions  required 
by  Congress  for  the  release  of  Fiscal  Year 
1986  funds  for  the  binary  chemical  weapons 
modernization  program  have  been  met. 
NATO  adopted  the  chemical  weapons  mod- 
ernization force  goal  addressed  to  the 
United  States.  The  U.S.  has  also  developed  a 
contingency  deployment  plan  for  binary 
munitions,  and  we  have  consulted  NATO 
Allies  on  that  plan. 

The  unitary  chemical  munitions  currently 
in  Europe  provide  an  extremely  limited  de- 
terrent and  retaliatory  capability.  These 
munitions  and  the  rest  of  the  current  uni- 
tary CW  stockpile  will  be  destroyed  in  con- 
junction with  the  acquisition  of  binary  mu- 
nitions by  September  30,  1994,  as  directed 
by  the  Congress.  We  appreciate  the  con- 
cerns some  have  expressed  regarding  a 
chemical  retaliatory  capability  in  Europe, 
and  we  have  weighed  such  considerations 
carefully  in  proceeding  with  discussions 
with  our  NATO  Allies.  We  are  convinced 
that  even  without  peacetime  deployment  in 
Europe,  the  new  binary  munitions  will  pro- 
vide a  CW  deterrent  clearly  superior  to 
what  we  now  have.  Binary  munitions  will  ef- 
fectively protect  our  forces  and  the  forces  of 
our  allies  not  only  in  NATO  but  throughout 
the  world. 

The  production  of  binary  munitions  is 
crucial  to  U.S.  security,  and  supports  our 
arms  control  efforts.  On  this  issue,  so  criti- 
cal to  our  Nation's  safety,  I  sincerely  wel- 
come your  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Shultz. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  Senator  Pryor.  is  recog- 
nized to  offer  an  amendment  on  the 
Bigeye  bomb,  on  which  there  shall  be 
30  minutes'  debate  equally  divided 
with  no  amendments  thereto  in  order. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  start  the  time  running  could  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  clerk  will  not 
start  the  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  insertion 
charged  to  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
all  Senators  in  the  Chamber  clear  the 
aisle  in  back  of  the  room  and  remain 
silent  so  we  can  hear  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee? 

D  1350 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  suspend 
until  we  can  maintain  order  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  PRYOR.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  if  It 
does  not  count  against  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chairman  leaves  the  floor,  I  am 
going  to  pro(>ound  another  unani- 
mous-consent request  on  another 
amendment  that  I  would  like  to  make 
sure  is  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  following  disposition  of  the 
Pryor  amendment  on  Bigeye,  which  I 
understand  is  or  will  be  the  pending 
amendment  in  a  moment,  that  the  re- 
curring Wilson  amendment  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  for  the  consideration 
of  a  DeConcini  amendment  on  the 
Stinger  missile;  that  40  minutes  of 
debate  be  held  on  the  DeConcini 
amendment,  equally  divided;  and  that 
no  amendment  to  the  DeConcini 
amendment  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

amendment  no.  2612 

(Purpose:  To  restrict  procurement  in  con- 
nection with  the  BIGEYE  binary  chemi- 
cal bomb  program. ) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Gorton  and 
Senator  Hatfield,  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pryor], 

for  himself,  Mr.  Gorton  and  Mr.  Hatfieu), 

proposes  amendment  numbered  2612. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  13,  strike  out 
'$6,121,657,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$6,093, 124.000". 

On  page  6,  line  20,  strike  out 
••$10,374,848,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$10,346,448,000". 

On  page  10,  between  lines  16  and  17, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

sec.  lie.  restrictions  on  the  bigeye  bomb 

PROGRAM 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  <b),  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained 
in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for 
procurement  or  assembly  of  the  BIGEYE 
binary  chemical  bomb,  for  the  procurement 
of  any  component  or  subcomponent  for 
such  bomb,  or  for  the  procurement  of  any 
construction  facilities  or  equipment  associ- 
ated with  the  production  of  such  bomb  until 
specific,  subsequent  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted authorizing  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  production  of  the 
BIGEYE  binary  chemical  bomb. 

(b)  Exception  for  Research,  Develop- 
mknt.  Testing,  and  Evaluation.— The  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
funds  obligated  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation  in  connection  with  the 
BIGEYE  binary  chemical  bomb  program. 
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(C)     LnOTATION     ON     FISCAL     YEAR      1986 

Ponds.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
BIGEYE  binary  chemical  bomb  program  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  which  remain  unex- 
pended on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  may  not  be  used  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  not,  and  I  repeat,  not 
another  amendment  just  about  chemi- 
cal warfare  nerve  gas.  In  fact,  the  two 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  at  the 
desk,  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  have  voted  differently  on 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons  in 
the  past.  But  today,  on  this  particular 
amendment  relative  to  taking  that 
nerve  gas  ultimately  to  the  target,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  are  in  agree- 
ment. 

We  agree  that  we  should  not  pay  for 
the  production  of  thousands  of  Bigeye 
l}ombs  that  do  not  work.  We  agree 
that  we  must  not  put  our  own  pilots  of 
those  planes  carrying  that  Bigeye 
bomb  with  the  nerve  gas  in  jeopardy. 
And  we  agree  that  we  have  consistent- 
ly failed,  in  the  Bigeye  Test  Program, 
the  most  elemental  test  of  delivering 
nerve  gas  to  its  ultimate  target.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  we  think,  or  at 
least  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
thinks  we  are  making  a  mockery  of 
the  theory  of  deterrence  in  this  issue 
of  chemical  warfare. 

We  have  before  the  Senate  today, 
Mr.  President,  another  Divad  on  our 
hands.  We  remember  that  debate  last 
year.  How  in  the  world  did  we  ever 
reach  the  point,  when  we  had  a  gun 
that  would  not  shoot,  where  we  had 
spent  billions  of  dollars  on  a  weapon 
that  would  not  work,  how  in  the  world 
did  we  ever  get  in  the  position  of  fund- 
ing all  of  that  money  all  of  these 
years?  The  answer  was  simple.  A  pro- 
curement mentality.  A  procurement 
mentality  that  said  to  the  Congress, 
"Go  ahead  and  give  us  the  money  for 
the  Divad  and  we  will  fix  it  later." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  the 
issue  today.  The  Bigeye  bomb  has  not 
met  the  test  and  we  are  here  today  to 
talk  about  authorizing  the  beginning 
of  the  production  of  Bigeye  bombs 
that  do  not  work. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
four  parts.  First,  it  removes  from  the 
bill  the  $57  million  that  has  been  re- 
quested for  Bigeye  production  in  1987. 
Second,  it  prohibits  expenditure  for 
production  of  the  $104  million  that 
Congress  appropriated  last  year,  but 
which  was  fenced,  and  fenced  for  a 
good  reason,  but  not  spent.  Third.  Mr. 
President,  our  amendment  allows  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  of 
Bigeye  to  continue.  But,  fourth,  it  pro- 
hibits any  production  of  Bigeye  bombs 
except  solely  for  testing  purposes  until 
the  Congress  approves  production  by 
specific  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  not  terminate  the  Bigeye  Pro- 


gram. It  merely  insists  that  we  have  a 
design  and  a  bomb  that  works  before 
we  produce  it  and  before  we  spend  a 
billion  dollars,  ultimately  to  wake  up 
someday  and  see  that  it  does  not  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  today 
to  be  joined  in  this  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, Senator  Gorton.  I  notice  he  is  on 
the  floor.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I 
yield  the  floor  and  I  yield  the  Senator 
4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Arkansas.  He  has 
both  eloquently  and  succinctly  out- 
lined the  reasons  for  this  amendment. 
He  has  also  pointed  out  that  we  were 
on  opposite  sides  of  this  issue  1  year 
ago. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  production  of 
this  type  of  chemical  weapon.  I  did. 
for  my  first  several  years  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  on  the  ground  that  we 
should  attempt  to  negotiate  a  prohibi- 
tion against  such  weapons  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  changed  my  mind  last 
year  because  those  negotiations 
seemed  to  have  been  unsuccessful  and, 
because  of  Soviet  production,  that 
some  kind  of  American  counterforce 
was  needed. 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
probably  differ  from  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  that  in  each  case  on 
which  I  have  voted  on  this  issue,  I  re- 
garded it  as  an  extremely  close  ques- 
tion with  very,  very  good  arguments 
on  both  sides. 

This  year,  I  can  enthusiastically  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  a  crusade  on 
his  part  which  is  certainly  not  limited 
to  this  weapon  but  simply  is  a  demand 
that,  before  we  go  into  production  on 
expensive  and  controversial  weapons 
systems,  we  have  reasonable  assurance 
that  they  will  work  and  that  they  do 
not  threaten  those  who  use  them  more 
greatly  than  they  deter  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  other  side,  a  potential 
aggressor.  It  is  precisely  for  that 
reason  that  this  amendment  is  pro- 
posed. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
indicated  a  wide  range  of  problems 
with  this  weapon,  a  wide  range  of  fail- 
ures in  the  testing  of  the  weapon,  a 
very  significant  risk  to  those  who  de- 
liver it  by  air  and  otherwise,  so  that  it 
would  be  improvident,  in  my  view,  to 
go  ahead  with  production  until  that 
set  of  problems  is  solved. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  not 
attempting  to  bar  all  work  in  this  con- 
nection. The  amendment  continues  to 
aUow  research,  it  continues  to  allow 
development,  and  it  continues  to  allow 
testing  and  then  say,  simply,  because 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  before  there  is  production. 


that  the  Department  of  Defense  satis- 
fy the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  those  tests  have  been  successful 
and  that  we  have  a  weapon  which  pro- 
vides a  true  deterrent. 

It  is  obviously  as  a  deterrent  that 
this  weapon  was  conceived  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  not  something  which  we 
intend  to  use  on  a  first-use  basis  by 
the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
But  a  deterrent  is  only  a  deterrent  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  believable,  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  operational,  to  the 
extent  that  it  works. 

The  Defense  Department  has  criti- 
cized the  General  Accounting  Office 
tests  and  recommendations  on  the 
basis  of  being  out  of  date,  but  has  re- 
fused to  the  GAO  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
pletely bring  that  report  up  to  date, 
and  yet,  in  addition,  internal  memo- 
randa within  the  services  indicates  the 
same  liind  of  failures  which  the  GAO 
report  found. 

So  this  is  a  cautious  and  simple 
amendment.  It  can  be  joined  in  by 
those  who  feel  that  this  deterrent  is 
appropriate  as  a  part  of  our  NATO  de- 
fense, as  well  as  those  who,  like  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  have  not  felt 
it  to  be  appropriate  at  all,  because  it 
makes  the  most  fundamental  and 
simple  demand,  which  we  should  make 
across  the  board  with  all  weapons  sys- 
tems, that  testing  show  that  a  weapon 
is  effective  and  not  an  overweening 
danger  to  those  who  utilize  it  before  it 
goes  into  production. 

For  that  reason  I  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  and  ask  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment. 

D  1400 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  for  his  very  eloquent  com- 
ments on  this  issue.  I  would  like  to 
just  remind  our  colleagues  of  this 
point.  Since  1963,  the  Bigeye  bomb 
has  been  researched,  developed, 
tested,  and  now  23  years  later  and  six 
Presidents  later  the  Bigeye  bomb  still 
does  not  work.  Who  says  it  does  not 
work?  The  General  Accounting  Office, 
after  years  of  study,  says  so.  They  said 
it  does  not  work  because  of  several 
areas:  One,  pilots  and  aircraft  deliver- 
ing Bigeye  will  be  more  vulnerable  to 
air  defenses  than  is  desirable;  two,  the 
bomb  fuse  failed  many  times.  Mr. 
President,  some  of  these  concerns  and 
some  of  these  findings  are  agreed  on 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Third,  the  device  to  mix  the  binary 
chemicals  have  failed  many  times.  The 
shelf  life  requirement  has  not  yet  been 
met.  Five,  at  certain  temperatures  the 
Bigeye  bomb  is  not  usable. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  rid- 
dled with  problems.  But  the  Defense 
Department  today  still  wants  to  go 
ahead  with  the  production  and  the 
purchase  of  Bigeye  bombs.  They  want 
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to  do  it  now.  They  want  to  do  it  before 
the  problem  is  fixed,  not  after  the 
problems  are  fixed.  They  want  their 
money  now. 

This  is  almost  like  going  down  to  an 
automobile  agency  and  buying  an 
automobile  and  the  dealer  says  this  is 
a  $20,000  automobile  I  am  trying  to 
sell  you.  You  say.  well,  is  there  any- 
thing wrong  with  it? 

"Yes.  The  drive  shaft  may  come 
undone.  It  may  break.  It  has  two  flat 
tires.  It  may  blow  up  on  you.  But  you 
buy  it.  you  pay  me  cash,  and  we  will 
fix  it  later." 

That  is  precisely  or  very  similarly. 
Mr.  President,  the  situation  we  are  in 
with  the  Bigeye  bomb. 

The  DOD  talks  very  little  about  the 
most  serious  problem  Involved.  The 
technical  nature  makes  pilots  and  air- 
craft trying  to  deliver  extremely  vul- 
nerable to  enemy  air  defense.  And  to 
deliver  the  Bigeye  normal  bomb  deliv- 
ery cannot  be  used.  Instead,  under 
computer  control  the  pilot  must  come 
In  low  on  the  target,  put  his  aircraft 
into  a  steep  climb  close  to  the  target 
and  then  loft  or  lob  the  Bigeye  bomb 
in  an  arching  trajectory  so  the  bomb's 
chemicals  have  time  to  mix. 

Mr,  President,  unfortunately  thla 
whole  «««n«ri«  getit  worM  and  wente. 
By  Mpoiing  th«mielv§a  to  eflemy  cl«' 
ftiMM  our  own  piloto  ^\\s»r\t\n  thii 
bomb  will  prob«bly  d«Hv9r  dudtf  In  m 
eh(»mi«»}«  »n4  developmental  teat,  the 
•igsye  iiM  experienced  numerous  fail- 
ures and  the  OAO  has  stated  in  other 
Instances  to  allow  for  the  illustration 
of  test  success  criteria  have  been  re- 
laxed and  removed  altogether,  and  in 
still  other  instances  no  test  whatso- 
ever has  been  conducted  on  the  Bigeye 
bomb. 

In  the  most  recent  report,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  of  May  1986.  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  made  some  very  devas- 
tating statements  relative  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Bigeye  bomb. 

One.  it  is  stated  that  the  Bigeye 
bomb  is  not  ready  for  production.  It  is 
that  simple.  It  is  that  clear.  And  this 
amendment  will  simply  fence  those 
funds.  Mr.  President,  until  we  have  a 
bomb  that  works,  and  until  the  Con- 
gress is  satisfied  that  the  bomb  works. 
and  until  the  Congress  has  specifically 
appropriated  and  authorized  the 
money  for  those  bombs  to  be  pro- 
duced. 

BCr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PHsssLER)^The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  almost  every  point  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  have  made.  I  say  almost. 
because  there  are  some  critical  points 
of  disagreement,  plus  the  fact  that  I 
ultimately  come  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion than  the  two  distinguished  Sena- 


tors do.  Let  me  point  out  some  of  the 
things  that  I  agree  with. 

Number  one.  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  we  do  not 
want  to  buy  a  Bigeye  that  does  not 
work— I  agree.  That  we  do  not  want  to 
put  our  pilots  at  risk,  this  Senator 
agrees  with  that  as  well.  That  we  do 
not  want  to  purchase  a  system  that 
consistently  fails,  I  agree  with  that  as 
well.  We  do  not  want  to  produce  an- 
other Divad.  No  one  would  want  to  dis- 
pute that  particular  proposition. 

Then  we  come  into  something  that 
diverges  quite  seriously  from  what  the 
Senator  is  arguing.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  said  we  are  about  to  produce 
thousands  and  thousands  of  these 
weapons.  Wrong.  This  is  a  limited  ini- 
tial production  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  testing  itself.  It  is  far  less 
than  a  thousand  bombs  we  are  talking 
about,  not  thousands  upon  thousands, 
but  a  very  low  initial  rate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  even  more  tests  to 
make  sure  we  do  not  produce  a  system 
that  does  not  work,  that  does  not  put 
pilots  at  risk,  and  that  does  not  con- 
sistently fall. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
cited  the  OAO  analysis.  Again,  I  think 
he  t«  ftt  leMt  puriially  correct.  The 
OAO  did  tMka  an  ui«lyiii«  of  the  teat^ 
ing  ol  (he  Bigeye  bomb,  but  they  made 
their  MWlyiM  biied  upon  old  d«ti. 
They  made  their  analyei*  upon  the  Inl' 
tlaJ  research  phwe  of  the  testing, 
which  showed  a  number  of  deficien- 
cies. They  did  not  have  access  to  the 
first  phase  of  the  developmental  test- 
ing which  corrected  a  number  of  those 
deficiencies.  So  this  is  something  that 
GAO  was  not  able  to  address.  So,  for 
that  reason,  the  GAO  study  itself  is 
somewhat  deficient.  It  is  no  fault  of 
GAO.  They  did  not  have  that  informa- 
tion available. 

For  example,  there  were  some  prob- 
lems with  the  fusing  of  the  Bigeye. 
That  was  a  major  deficiency.  Since 
then,  it  was  corrected  so  that  in  14  out 
of  15  tests,  the  operational  tests 
proved  successful.  So  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial body  of  evidence  that  the  fuse 
problem  has  been  dealt  with.  That  was 
one  type  o!  fuse,  the  so-called  fuse  37 
electrical  generator.  There  was  an- 
other fuse  problem.  That  too  had 
some  failures.  They  corrected  that 
during  their  operational  testing.  Now 
we  have  39  out  of  40  tests  conducted 
successfully. 

There  was  another  problem  which  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ad- 
dressed in  terms  of  creating  a  problem 
for  the  pilots.  There  was  in  fact  a 
problem  created  for  the  pilots.  When 
they  tested  it  to  the  extreme,  they 
found  out  the  pilots  would  be  at  risk 
under  certain  conditions.  They 
changed  the  entire  operational 
method  so  that  now  the  pilots  are  not 
at  risk.  There  is  no  mixing  of  the 
chemicals  until  such  time  as  the  bomb 
is  actually  released.  It  has  a  time  of  re- 


lease to  target  of  about  30  seconds. 
There  is  absolutely  no  way  the  struc- 
ture can  rupture  at  least  until  5  min- 
utes under  the  new  testing  standards. 

So  the  tests  that  were  conducted  ini- 
tially were  designed  to  find  out  what 
the  flaws  were.  Many  of  those  flaws 
have  been  corrected  to  date. 

I  would  also  like  to  cite  a  statement 
from  John  Krings.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  is  familiar  with 
John  Krings,  Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation.  As  I  recall— the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  can  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong— the  Senator  was  the 
primary  motivating  Senator  behind  es- 
tablishing this  office.  And,  as  I  recall, 
the  Senator  really  wanted  to  put  Con- 
gress in  the  position  of  having  this 
kind  of  access  to  information.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  for  it.  I  think 
we  all  supported  it.  Let  me  read  what 
John  Krings  said.  He  said: 

We  do  not  totally  agree  with  the  recent 
GAO  report  on  Bigeye.  Bigeye  has  demon- 
strated feasibility  but  has  not  demonstrated 
satisfactory  operational  effectiveness.  At 
this  point  in  the  procurement  cycle  only 
Low  Rate  Initial  Production  (LRIP)  la  being 
addressed.  Bigeye  has  shown  progress  and 
capability  warranting  LRIP. 

00  we  have  the  director  of  the  very 
offl««  the  Senator  from  Arkaneae 
helped  to  eatabliiih  iaylng  we  should 
go  forward  at  thin  point,  that  lome  of 
the  defielenoieii  have  been  addreosed. 
There  may  be  more,  We  are  Addres«lnK 
them,  but  it  would  warrant  low-rate 
Initial  production. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  me  to  make  a  comment?  I  did  sup- 
port, and  I  hope  I  helped  create  the 
office.  I  did  not  support  Mr.  Krings.  I 
really  like  Mr.  Krings.  I  talk  to  him 
every  now  and  then.  But,  in  fact,  I 
voted  against  his  confirmation  hearing 
in  this  body.  I  thought  he  was  too 
close  to  the  industry  and  I  thought  he 
would  be  on  tap  from  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  can  only  say  to  my 
good  friend  he  was  right  in  creating 
the  office,  and  wrong  in  the  assess- 
ment of  the  ability  and  objectivity  of 
Mr.  Krings. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  suggested  we  do  not  want 
another  Divad.  I  agree  with  that.  But 
we  do  want  some  more  M-l's, 
HARM'S,  and  Harpoons  and  those  are 
the  very  systems  which  also  had  some 
initial  problems  that  were  resolved. 

1  would  suggest  that,  rather  than  as- 
sociating this  particular  system  with 
the  Divad,  he  ought  to  compare  it  to 
the  M-I  tank,  HARM,  and  Harpoon 
which  have  evolved  through  their 
operational  tests  to  become  very  effec- 
tive fighting  systems. 

So  for  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  indi- 
cated that  the  deficiencies  have  been 
addressed,  most  of  them,  and  it  would 
warrant  a  low  rate  of  initial  produc- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

n  1410 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  such  time  as  re- 
quired to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes  20  seconds  to  the  opponents 
and  3  minutes  and  11  seconds  to  the 
proponents. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
this  amendment  but  I  oppose  it  reluc- 
tantly. I  say  reluctantly  because  in 
most  circumstances,  the  problems  with 
the  Bigeye  would  be  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  steps  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  advocates.  They  are  advocat- 
ing we  continue  a  test  program,  that 
we  not  go  into  what  we  call  low-range 
or  low-intensity  production.  The  low- 
range  intensity  production  is  to  avoid' 
going  into  major  production,  to  avoid 
committing  to  the  system. 

The  committee's  position  is  that  the 
program  has  sufficient  problems  that 
we  should  not  commit  to  major  pro- 
duction lines. 

The  problem  with  the  poflltlon  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkannae  l«  ihis! 
The  problem  la,  we  have  negleeted  up^ 
dating  our  ehemieal  eapabillty  for 
years  and  years  and  years,  What 
would  the  pilot  of  an  f-A  aircraft  be 
charged  with  doing  if  we  had  to  retali- 
ate with  chemical  weapons  now  or  if 
we  had  to  get  into  some  kind  of  chemi- 
cal response  to  a  chemical  attack? 

I  am  told  that  an  F-4  aircraft  pilot 
would  have  to  fly  directly  over  the 
target,  just  like  a  crop  duster,  and  he 
would  have  to  spray  the  chemicals  on 
whatever  the  target  was.  Presumably, 
the  target  Is  going  to  be  shooting  back. 

That  is  an  outmoded  delivery 
system.  It  is  a  suicide  mission. 

Most  F-4  pilots  I  know  of  would  not 
really  relish  that  opportunity.  Some  of 
them  are  brave  enough  to  probably  do 
it. 

What  is  our  other  alternative?  Sup- 
pose we  have  a  chemical  attack.  Our 
other  alternative  is  to  do  what  NATO 
hopefully  will  never  have  to  do,  and 
that  is.  to  respond  to  a  chemical  offen- 
sive attack— the  Soviets  and  Warsaw 
Pact  have  chemicals  all  over  Europe— 
to  respond  with  nuclear  weapons.  In 
other  words,  escalate  up  the  nuclear 
ladder  in  response  to  a  chemical 
attack. 

That  is  not  what  we  should  be  pos- 
tured to  do.  We  want  nuclear  weapons 
to  be  the  absolutely  last  resort.  To  be 
in  a  position  to  have  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  In  response  to  a  chemical 
attack  Is  an  intolerable  position. 

That  is  why  I  support,  with  a  great 
deal  of  reluctance,  going  into  chemical 
production,  going  into  binary  produc- 
tion which  is  much  safer. 


What  does  the  Bigeye  do?  The 
Bigeye  bomb  is  not  the  most  modem 
system.  Technology  goes  back  quite 
awhile.  It  is  supposed  to  allow  the 
pilot  to  come  out  of  the  low-flying  pat- 
tern, to  go  up  and  to  toss  the  weapon 
far  enough  so  that  It  lands  on  the 
target.  At  least  he  has  a  chance.  He  is 
not  having  to  come  right  in  on  top  of 
whatever  the  target  is. 

That  may  seem  somewhat  hypothet- 
ical here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  not  hypothetical  if  you  are  charged 
with  flying  those  aircraft. 

What  is  the  justification  for  the 
Bigeye  that  has  had  a  lot  of  problems? 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  have  docu- 
mented the  problems.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has.  I  think  some  of 
the  Information  Is  based  on  out-of- 
date  Information  but  some  Is  accurate. 
We  luiow  there  are  some  real  problems 
with  It. 

The  problem  with  not  going  on  with 
the  committee  position  is  that  even  if 
they  Ironed  out  the  problems  with  the 
test,  you  are  going  to  have  probably 
m  to  2  years  or  maybe  longer  In 
delay.  We  are  going  to  be  In  the  con- 
tinuing Intolerable,  untenable  situa- 
tion of  having  an  outmoded  delivery 
ayatem  for  ehemieal  weapons.  We  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  a  \sr\i  weait 
deterrent  and  we  are  going  to  eontinue 
to  rely,  frankly,  on  having  to  esealate 
right  up  the  nuclear  ladder  In  re^ 
sponse  to  a  chemical  attack.  That,  to 
me,  Is  an  Intolerable  position  for 
NATO. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  commit- 
tee's position  is  not  as  safe  a  position 
as  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is 
advocating  in  terms  of  wise  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

If  we  were  judging  this  simply  on 
what  Is  the  safest  way  we  can  proceed 
with  the  taxpayers'  money,  I  would 
vote  for  the  amendment.  But  we  have 
to  look  beyond  that.  We  have  to  say, 
can  we  afford  another  year,  2  years,  3 
years— I  do  not  luiow  how  long  it 
would  be— to  iron  out  all  of  these 
problems,  or  should  we  go  ahead  with 
a  very  low-range  program  on  produc- 
tion, taking  some  risk,  admittedly 
being  willing  to  cancel  If  we  cannot  get 
the  weapon  to  work  properly,  but  then 
not  having  to  restart  and  relnstltute  a 
production  line,  thereby  taking  a  lot 
of  time? 

What  we  are  really  asking  our  col- 
leagues to  do,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  take  a 
chance  with  this  program.  It  might 
end  up  not  being  a  bomb.  It  might  end 
up  being  a  bomb.  We  are  not  sure.  I 
am  not  going  to  guarantee  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  in  this  case,  taldng  a  higher 
risk  with  the  taxpayers'  money  that 
may  not  prove  to  be  absolutely  wise  2 
years  from  now  is  worth  the  risk  be- 
cause the  risk  of  continuing  In  a  posi- 
tion where  we  do  not  have  a  credible 


deterrent  with  chemical  weapons  is  a 
risk  that  I  am  not  willing  to  take. 

I  am  willing  to  explain  to  my  con- 
stituents and  the  American  people 
that  we  are  paying  a  higher  premium 
here  of  risk  than  we  would  like  to  pay 
in  terms  of  purely  looking  at  weapons 
procurement.  But  we  are  looking 
beyond  simply  the  question  of  weap- 
ons procurement  In  this  debate  today. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  for  bring- 
ing this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
We  have  to  continue  to  scrutinize  this 
program.  We  may  get  to  the  point 
where  it  is  a  failure,  where  we  have  to 
start  over.  I  would  hope  that  would 
not  happen  because  I  believe  the  con- 
sequences would  be  adverse  not  only 
to  our  military  posture  but  to  our 
hopes  for  securing  some  type  of  arms 
control  agreement  on  chemical  weap- 
ons. That  is  the  ultimate  hope,  to  do 
that. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
no  on  the  Pryor  amendment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
affirmed  that,  and  I  quote,  "The  sad 
fact  is  that  a  half-century  of  widely  ac- 
cepted International  restraint  on  the 
development  of  chemical  weapons  Is  in 
danger  of  breaking  down. "  £nd  quote, 

The  aad  faet,  Mr,  President,  is  that 
the  aaffl^  administration  wtii^h  Mr. 
Shuiti  serves  is  in  danger  of  unilatef' 
ally  breaking  down  that  restraint. 
Today,  the  possession  of  ehemlciU 
weapons  resides  in  only  a  handful  of 
nations.  Tomorrow,  if  the  United 
States  is  to  terminate  its  17-year  mor- 
torium  on  nerve  gas  production  we  will 
set  an  example  for  all  the  world  that 
nerve  gas— In  the  form  of  the  Bigeye 
bomb  or  other  binary  projectiles— Is  a 
critical  weapon  for  every  nation's  arse- 
nal. U.S.  production  may  well  directly 
encourage  the  same  proliferation  of 
chemical  weapons  over  which  Secre- 
tary Shultz  expressed  such  deep  re- 
morse in  his  statement  just  1  year  ago. 

There  are  an  abundance  of  reasons 
to  oppose  the  production  of  chemical 
weapons.  I  will  be  brief,  and  outline 
just  three  of  the  argiunents:  First, 
that  the  production  of  chemical  weap- 
ons is  destabilzlng.  Second,  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
the  Bigeye  bomb  concludes  Incontest- 
ably  that  the  weapon  Is  Inherently 
dangerous  to  its  carriers  and  ineffec- 
tive. And  third,  that  many  of  our  allies 
in  NATO  have  expressed  grave  reser- 
vations about  U.S.  production  of 
chemical  weapons. 

The  rhetoric  that  chemical  weapons 
form  a  credible  deterrent  is  actually 
incredible— because  the  fallacy  simply 
ignores  so  many  basic  and  valid  deter- 
rence argtmients. 

First,  the  building  of  allegedly  safer 
binary  weapons  will  create  a  new  con- 
ception that  chemical  weapons  are  ac- 
ceptable, ordinary,  and.  In  fact,  con- 
ventional. The  logical  integration  of 
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binaries  into  our  conventional  arsenal 
may  then  appear  to  the  Soviets  as  a 
preparation  for  offensive  first  use. 

Second,  with  the  production  of 
chemical  weapons  contingent  upon 
storing  binaries  in  the  United  States, 
and  removing  unitary  chemical  weap- 
ons from  their  bases  in  Europe,  it  is 
easy  to  see  a  logistical  nightmare  in 
store  for  this  country.  Where  are 
these  poison  gases  going  to  be  kept?  In 
what  facilities?  I  must  stress  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  horrors  of  Bhopal 
and  Chernobyl  are  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people— and  of  Euro- 
peans as  well.  Regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  the  Senate's  vote  on  this 
amendment,  opponents  of  binary 
weapons  production  will  continue  to 
remind  the  American  people— includ- 
ing the  men  and  women  in  this  cham- 
ber— of  the  dangers  which  these  inhu- 
man weapons  present— even  under  the 
ostensibly  "safe"  conditions  of  binary 
separation. 

This  storage  proposal  also  creates  a 
strategic  nightmare  for  this  country. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would 
take  the  entire  Air  Force  fleet  of  C- 
141  transports  up  to  6  weeks  to  move 
the  binary  arsenal  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe.  Try  to  picture  what 
the  Soviets  would  think  of  such  an  act, 
and  how  they  would  react  to  this  de- 
stabilizing initiative.  What  the  produc- 
tion of  binaries  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent—Soviet first  use  of  chemical 
weapons— may  become  more  likely  if 
this  new  policy  is  implemented. 

The  deterrence  argument  for  re- 
newed chemcial  weapons  production 
fails  on  a  third  coimt,  Mr.  President. 
The  Department  of  Defense  claims 
that  the  ability  to  retaliate  with  chem- 
ical weapons  will  raise  the  threshold 
of  nuclear  war  as  high  as  possible, 
when  the  contrary  is  true.  The  produc- 
tion and  potential  use  of  chemical 
weapons  in  fact  lowers  the  threshold 
of  mass  devastation  through  lethal 
binary  nerve  gas.  In  the  event  of  a 
chemical  weapons  exchange,  there  is 
no  telling  what  the  "losing  side"  might 
do  to  avoid  a  defeat  of  such  magni- 
tude. By  hastening  the  deployment  of 
destabilizing  weapons  of  last  resort- 
such  as  chemical  or  tactical  nuclear 
weapons— we  are  escalating  the  arms 
race,  killing  real  efforts  toward  arms 
control,  and  ensuring  that  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  drawing  ever  closer. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  employing  nerve  gas  in  the 
military's  force  structure  is  with  the 
Bigeye  bomb,  which  Is  supposed  to  be 
capable  to  spreading  noxious  gases 
deeper  Into  enemy  territory  than  ever 
before.  Recently,  the  GAO  evaluated 
the  Defense  Department's  chemical 
and  developmental  tests  of  the  Bigeye 
bomb  and  foimd  it  to  be  an  ineffective 
and  dangerous  method  of  propelling 
binary  artillery  proJectUes.  According 
to  the  OAO  report,  not  only  were  the 
Defense  Department's  tests  "inconsist- 


ent," "skewed,"  and  "ambiguous"  in 
their  results  and  methodology,  but  the 
data  reveal  that  the  Bigeye  bomb  just 
doesn't  work. 

The  report  also  provides  evidence 
that  the  testing  "fails  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Bigeye"  and  that  "intractable  prob- 
lems" still  exist.  One  of  these  intracta- 
ble problems  is  that  the  aircraft's  only 
means  of  delivering  the  bomb  success- 
fully is  by  lofting  it  and,  in  so  doing, 
exposing  the  aircraft  to  ememy  de- 
fenses. This  is  no  way  to  conduct  a 
military  operation,  an  inherent  danger 
is  created  for  the  pilot  and  crew  be- 
cause the  Bigeye  simply  does  not  func- 
tion properly.  Finally,  the  GAO  report 
concludes  that  "the  Bigeye  bomb  is 
not  ready  for  production." 

Last  year.  Congress  issued  a  direc- 
tive specifying  that  authorization  of 
funds  for  chemical  weapons  produc- 
tion was  contingent  upon  approval  of 
the  program  by  the  NATO  political 
body.  In  May,  NATO  Defense  Minis- 
ters—rather than  the  government 
leaders— halfheartedly  approved  re- 
sumed production  of  binary  nerve  gas 
weapons.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  presumed  that  the  NATO  Defense 
Ministers'  approval  satisfies  the  direc- 
tive. As  a  result,  opposition  to  NATO's 
quasi-approval  has  mounted.  In  late 
May.  Dutch  Foreign  Minister  Hans 
van  der  Broek  stated  that  he  "pro- 
foundly regretted"  the  development  of 
chemical  weapons,  and  that  any  sug- 
gestion—by the  Reagan  Eidministration 
or  others— that  the  program  had  re- 
ceived the  "benediction"  of  the  NATO 
alliance  would  be  an  "enormous  em- 
barrassment" to  his  and  other  govern- 
ments. 

In  addition,  many  other  officials 
from  NATO  countries— including 
Norway,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
Luxembourg,  Iceland,  and  Greece- 
dissented  from  general  NATO  approv- 
al, expressing  grave  reservations  about 
the  production  of  binary  nerve  gas 
weapons.  Clearly,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's twisting  of  congressional 
intent  and  the  disapproval  shown  by 
many  of  the  NATO  governments  casts 
a  dark  shadow  of  uncertainty  over 
NATO's  supposed  approval  of  the 
chemical  weapons  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  1969,  17  years  ago. 
President  Richard  Nixon  wisely  im- 
posed a  voluntary  moratorium  on  the 
production  of  chemical  weapons.  The 
strategic  result  was  that  the  United 
States  response  to  Soviet  first  use 
would  be  an  effective  conventional 
antipersonnel  counterattack,  but  not 
one  in  kind.  The  political  result  was 
that  the  United  States  gained  interna- 
tional prestige  and  was  perceived  as  a 
nation  committed  to  controlling  arms 
which  undermine  strategic  deterrence. 
If  the  U.S.  Senate  is  to  approve  the  re- 
newed production  of  these  Godawful 
weapons,  then  we  are  taking  a  great 
leap  backward.  It  will  be  an  irrevoca- 


ble step — one  which  can  only  worsen 
America's  image  and  destabilize 
Europe  militarily.  For  5  years  now,  the 
only  major  weapons  system  that  this 
Congress  has  denied  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  the  binary  nerve  gas 
program,  and  for  good  reason.  We 
must  not  alter  our  course  now. 

When  I  served  in  Vietnam  nearly 
two  decades  ago,  I  witnessed  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  on  our  own  troops— 
by  our  own  troops.  Today,  we  are  still 
recording  the  costs  of  this  himian 
tragedy.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
never  witness  the  use  of  such  weapons 
again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
funding  chemical  weapons  and  the 
Bigeye  bomb. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  amount  of  time  remaining  on  this 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  3  minutes  and  11  sec- 
onds. The  opponents  have  2  minutes 
28  seconds. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
submit  to  my  friend  from  Maine  that 
we  have  been  told  on  many,  many  oc- 
casions that  this  part  has  been  fixed, 
this  has  been  done,  and  now  we  are 
ready.  Then  we  see  when  those  areas 
do  not  quite  get  tested  properly,  they 
change  the  criteria  for  testing. 

This  is  the  deep  concern  I  have,  Mr. 
President,  overall,  and  I  say  this  re- 
spectfully. 

In  the  Navy,  their  latest  operational 
test  says  "In  a  high  threat,  well-de- 
fined target  environment,  all  delivery 
modes  would  result  in  high  aircraft 
vulnerability." 

What  does  that  mean.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? It  simply  means  that  our  pilots 
have  a  great  opportunity  to  get  killed 
while  delivering  the  Bigeye  bomb  to 
its  target. 

I  am  saying  that  we  should  keep  the 
testing,  we  should  keep  the  ongoing 
program  of  research,  but  we  should 
not  go  into  the  production,  because 
even  the  Director  stated  that  the  low 
rate  of  production  we  are  talking 
about  means  1988  when  we  will  see  the 
first  production  of  Bigeye  bombs  come 
off  the  assembly  line. 

Another  interesting  development  as 
a  result  of  the  vote  on  the  Hatfield 
amendment  a  few  moments  ago  is  we 
have  removed  or  will  remove  all  of  our 
chemicals  in  Europe,  all  of  our  nerve 
gas  from  Europe,  while  the  Russians 
will  keep  theirs  in  Europe. 

Now  we  are  saying  to  the  Soviets 
there  is  a  great  deterrent  in  the  chem- 
ical warfare  area.  We  are  saying  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  "We  are  getting  ready  to 
put  all  of  our  eggs  in  one  basket.  That 
is  the  basket  of  delivering  ultimately 
nerve  gas  to  the  target  with  a  flawed 
and  unworkable  Bigeye  bomb  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  testi- 
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fied  in  a  May  1986  report  is  not  ready 
for  production." 

It  is  the  procurement  mentality,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  the  buy  now.  test  later 
mentality  that  concerns  me  that  the 
amendment  addresses. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  respond  briefly  to  the  statement 
concerning  the  delivery  profile  of  the 
Bigeye.  the  high  risk. 

Every  mission  flown  by  the  Navy  is 
high  risk.  The  delivery  profile  for  the 
Bigeye  is  no  different  than  the  deliv- 
ery profile  for  any  conventional  type 
of  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
same  delivery  profiles  were  flown  in 
Libya.  We  saw  that  as  a  high-risk  envi- 
ronment. So  I  hope  he  would  not  cite 
the  delivery  profile  as  being  a  greater 
risk  than  the  pilots  currently  encoun- 
ter. 

D  1420 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  COHEN.  On  the  Senator's  time. 
I  have  limited  time. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  any  time,  but 
the  Senator  from  Maine  brought  up  a 
very  critical  point. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  crit- 
ical question  is  the  delivery  time  for 
the  weapon.  I  would  hope  the  new 
Bigeye  would  have  a  lower  delivery 
risk.  We  do  not  want  to  have  to  fly  di- 
rectly over  the  target  in  order  to  lay 
these  weapons  onto  a  particular 
target. 

John  Krings  agrees  to  some  extent 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  He 
said: 

Bigeye  delivery  profiles,  survivability,  and 
weapons  effects  remain  a  concern.  Pull  pro- 
duction will  not  be  recommended  unless  sat- 
isfactory results  are  achieved  during  upcom- 
ing Operational  Tests. 

So  we  do  not  want  to  go  forward 
with  full  production  yet.  The  Office  of 
Operational  Testing  and  Evaluation 
does  not  want  to  go  forward  with  it. 
We  will  reserve  that  judgment  until  a 
later  time. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  we  do  not 
have  a  deep-strike  capability.  That  is 
important.  This  will  allow  the  United 
States  to  deter  chemical  use  by  threat- 
ening to  retaliate  against  targets  at 
long-range  airfields  and  supply  depots. 

Admiral  Crowe,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  feels  this  is  very 
important.  He  says  one  of  the  key  ele- 
ments in  reestablishing  a  credible  de- 
terrent is  the  need  for  establishing  a 
deep-strike  credibility.  This  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  get  here. 


Recent  testing  of  the  Bigeye  binary 
bomb  demonstrated  it  will  meet  this 
requirement. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved the  administration's  plan  to 
enter  into  a  low-rate  initial  produc- 
tion. That  is  all  this  does.  This  low- 
rate  initial  production  is  designed  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  their  pro- 
duction facilities  and  to  produce  addi- 
tional test  assets. 

How  can  you  do  it  other  ways?  It  is 
the  only  possible  way  he  can  proceed. 

The  committee  has  not  indulged  and 
has  not  funded  fuU-scale  Bigeye  pro- 
duction. Instead,  it  has  made  clear 
that  it  will  decide  whether  full-scale 
production  is  warranted  based  on  the 
results  of  the  second  phase  of  oper- 
ational testing,  which  is  scheduled  for 
this  summer. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  go  ahead.  We  need  deep- 
strike  capability  and  by  testing  this, 
we  find  out  the  situation.  We  can  find 
out  the  adequacy  of  the  production  fa- 
cilities and  also  the  additional  test 
assets. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. The  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  is  extremely  anxious 
for  the  bill  to  be  passed,  the  adminis- 
tration wants  it  to  be  passed,  and  we 
should  not  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  opponents  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
in  the  name  of  commonsense  for  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  recognize 
that  we  have  a  flawed  weapon  that  is 
dangerous  to  our  pilots,  that  is  not 
going  to  serve  the  purpose  of  acting  as 
a  deterrent  until  we  get  it  fixed.  If  we 
get  this  weapon  fixed,  if  it  can  prove 
or  if  they  can  prove  that  this  weapon 
is  fixed,  then,  Mr.  President,  maybe  we 
should  buy  them.  But,  please,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  not  to  go 
forward  on  a  $1  billion  procurement 
program  until  we  have  the  assurances 
and  the  guarantees  that  this  weapon 
will  work. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  recognizing 
me.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable.  The  yeas  and 


nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  183  Leg.] 

YEAS— 49 


Abdnor 

Goldwater 

NicUes 

Armstrong 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Bingaman 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Bosrhwltz 

Hecht 

Roth 

Broyhill 

Heflin 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Helms 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Hollings 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

D'Amato 

Laxalt 

Trible 

Denton 

Long 

WaUop 

Etole 

Lugar 

Warner 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

Exon 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

Gam 

McConnell 

Glenn 

Murkowski 
NAYS-50 

Andrews 

Gore 

Melcher 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Crassley 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Harkln 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Rockefeller 

DeConcini 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Durenberger 

Leahy 

Specter 

Eagleton 

Levin 

Stafford 

Evans 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

NOT  VOTING-1 

StennLs 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected. 

D  1440 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1500 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  THAT  TIME  TO  VOTE  ON  CLOTURE  BE 
POSTPOWED  tJNTIL  7  P  J». 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII, 
the  cloture  votes  for  today  on  the 
Byrd  amendment  No.  2414  and  the 
Dole  amendment  No.  241'/  be  post- 
poned until  7  p.m.  in  the  hopes  that 
an  agreement  can  be  reached  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  both  issues  sepa- 
rately.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
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sent  request?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
SAiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

D  1510 

Blr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  for  debate  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  50. 
nays  50.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  184  Leg.] 
YEAS— 50 


Andrews 

Gore 

Melcher 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Metzenbaiun 

Bentaen 

Grassley 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Harfcin 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burdirk 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Bytd 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Duifortli 

Kassebaum 

Rockefeller 

DeCoodnl 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

Durenberser 

Leahy 

Specter 

Eagle  ton 

Lev-in 

Stafford 

Evans 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Fbrd 

Matsunaga 
NAYS-50 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

NIckles 

Annstrong 

Granun 

Nunn 

Bingaman 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

RonrhwlU 

Hecht 

Roth 

BroyhUl 

Heflln 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Helms 

Simpson 

Chiles 

HoUings 

Stennis 

Cochran 

Himiphrey 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Symms 

D'Amato 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Long 

Trible 

Dole 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Domenid 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Ezon 

McClure 

Wilson 

Qam 

McConnell 

Zorinsky 

aienn 

Murkowskl 

D  1530 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
being  equally  divided,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent votes  in  the  negative  and  the 
amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
■greed  to. 

D  1540 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 


zona (Mr.  DeConcini)  is  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Sen- 
ator is  asked  to  suspend  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senator  will  suspend. 
He  cannot  be  heard  at  this  point. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3C1T 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  sale,  donation,  or 
other  transfer  of  STINGER  antiaircraft 
missiles  to  democratic  resistance  forces 
tinless  certain  conditions  are  met) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  DeCon- 
cini] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2617. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

RESTRICTION  ON  THE  SALE  OF  STINGER 
ANTIAIRCRAFT  MISSILES 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  STINGER  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles may  be  sold,  donated,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided, directly  or  indirectly,  to  democratic 
resistance  forces  unless  the  President  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  the  proposed  recip- 
ient has  agreed  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Physical  security  of  such  missiles  shall 
consist  of  the  following: 

(A)  Magazines  of  reinforced  concrete, 
arch-type,  and  earth-covered  whose  con- 
struction is  at  least  equivalent  in  strength 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers (Department  of  the  Army)  drawings, 
652-686  through  652-693.  27  Dec  1941  as  re- 
vised 14  Mar  42,  shall  be  provided. 

(B)  Lighting  shall  be  provided  for  exterior 
doors  and  along  perimeter  barriers. 

(C)  Exterior  doors  shall  be  class  5  steel 
vault  doors  secured  by  two-key  operated 
high  security  padlock  and  hasp  (mil  spec  P- 
43607 ),  and  keys  shall  l>e  secured  separately 
to  insure  effective  two-man  control  of 
access. 

(D)  Fencing  shall  be  6-foot  (minimimi) 
steel  chain  link  on  steel  or  reinforced  con- 
crete posts  over  firm  base,  and  clear  zones 
shall  be  established  inside  and  outside  fenc- 
ing. 

(E)  A  full-time  guard  force  or  combination 
guard  force  and  intrusion  detection  system 
shaU  be  provided. 

(2)  Such  missiles  shall  be  accounted  for  as 
follows: 

(A)  A  100  percent  physical  count  shall  be 
taken  monthly  with  two-man  verification, 
and  records  shall  be  available  for  United 
States  inspection. 

(B)  A  United  SUtes  MUitary  Training 
Mission  shall  conduct  the  United  States  in- 
spection and  inventory  aimually,  and  weap- 


ons expended  outside  of  hOBtilitles  shall  be 
accounted  for. 

(C)  When  missiles  are  deployed  and  as- 
sembled, the  recipient  shall  be  responsible 
for  a  daily  accounting  of  such  missiles. 
Records  shall  be  maintained  by  the  recipi- 
ent and,  upon  request,  shall  be  available  for 
United  States  Government  review.  United 
States  representatives,  shall  have  the  right, 
upon  request,  to  inspect  the  missiles  at  the 
deployed  sites. 

(3)  Movements  shall  meet  United  States 
standards  for  safeguarding  classified  materi- 
al in  transit. 

(4)  Access  to  such  missiles  and  to  classi- 
fied information  relating  thereto  shall  be  as 
follows: 

(A)  Access  to  hardware  and  related  classi- 
fied information  shall  be  limited  to  military 
and  civilian  personnel  who  have  the  proper 
security  clearance  and  who  have  an  estab- 
lished need-to-know.  Information  released 
shall  be  limited  to  that  necessary  for  as- 
signed functions  or  operational  responsibil- 
ity and,  where  possible,  shall  be  oral  or 
visual  only. 

(B)  No  maintenance  shall  be  authorized 
which  required  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
operational  system.  Such  maintenance  shall 
be  performed  under  United  States  control. 

(5)  The  recipient  shall  report  to  the 
United  States  by  the  most  expeditious 
means  any  instance  of  compromise,  loss,  or 
theft  of  any  material  or  related  informa- 
tion. This  report  shall  be  followed  by 
prompt  investigation  and  the  results  provid- 
ed to  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  recipient  shall  agree  that  no  infor- 
mation on  Basic  STINGER  shall  be  released 
to  a  third  government  or  any  other  party 
without  United  States  approval. 

(7)  The  security  standards  applied  by  the 
recipient  to  protection  of  Basic  STINGER 
information  and  material  shall  be  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  United  States  at 
the  identified  security  classification. 

(8)  The  recipient  shall  use  the  informa- 
tion on  Basic  STINGER  only  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  given. 

(9)  United  States  officers  shall  be  allowed 
to  insi>ect  and  assess  physicial  security 
measures  and  procedures  established  for  im- 
plementation of  these  security  controls  on 
an  announced  random  access  basis. 

(10)  Damaged  launcher  shsUl  be  returned 
to  United  States  Armed  Forces  for  repair  or 
demilitarization  prior  to  disposal  by  United 
States  authorities. 

(11)  Two  principal  components  of  the 
STINGER  system,  the  gripstock  and  the 
missile  in  its  disposable  launch  tube,  shall 
be  stored  in  separate  locations.  Each  loca- 
tion shall  meet  all  physical  security  require- 
ments applicable  to  the  STINGER  system 
as  a  whole.  The  two  locations  shall  be  phys- 
ically separated  sufficiently  so  that  a  pene- 
tration of  the  security  at  one  site  shall  not 
place  the  second  at  risk. 

(12)  The  principle  components  of  the 
STINGER  system,  the  gripstock,  missile, 
and  launch  tube,  may  be  brought  together 
and  assembled  only  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 

(A)  In  the  event  of  hostilities  or  imminent 
hostilities. 

(B)  For  firing  as  part  of  regularly  sched- 
uled training  (only  those  rounds  intended  to 
be  fired  shall  be  withdrawn  from  storage 
and  assembled). 

(C)  For  lot  testing  (only  proof  round(s) 
shall  be  withdrawn  and  assembled). 

(D)  When  STINGER  systems  are  de- 
ployed as  part  of  the  point  of  defenses  of 
lilgh  priority  installations  or  activities. 


(13)  Field  exercises  or  deployments 
where-in  the  use  of  STINGER  system  is 
simulated  shaU  not  create  conditions  for  the 
assembly  of  the  system. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  has  the 
floor.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  parliamentary 
inquiry.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  there  a  time 
agreement  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  time  agreement  on  this  amend- 
ment of  40  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  the  floor  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  to  take  up  a  rou- 
tine matter  and  that  time  not  be 
charged  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

amendment  no.  3620 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  Air  Force 

One    maintenance    facilities    to    support 

White  House  operations) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  that 
has  been  agreed  to  on  l}oth  sides  and 
ask  the  clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  have  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  amendment 
be  temporarily  laid  aside.  Does  the 
Senator  make  that  request? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thukmord]  proposes  an  amendment  No. 
2620. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  241,  line  7.  strike  out 
"$2,950,806,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,949,746,000". 

On  page  341.  line  34.  strike  out 
"$131,640,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$130,580,000". 

On  page  260,  between  lines  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following  new  item: 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland, 
$35,000,000. 

On  pace  263.  strike  out  line  8. 


On  page  264.  strike  out  "$12,800,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,400,000". 

On     page     268,  line     12,  strike     out 

"$670,057,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$695,057,000". 

On     page     268,  line     15,  strike     out 

"$329,543,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$321,243,000". 

On     page     268.  line     17.  strike     out 

"$218,320,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$210,280,000". 

On     page     268.  line     20.  strike     out 

"$124,860,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$117,260,000". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  in  support 
of  a  maintenance  and  support  facility 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  in  Mary- 
land. This  facility  is  needed  to  support 
the  wide-bodied  747  which  the  Air 
Force  has  been  authorized  to  procure 
for  use  as  the  new  Air  Force  One.  Mr. 
President.  Members  may  recall  that 
last  year  we  appropriated  money  to 
purchase  these  new  planes,  subject  to 
authorization.  Earlier  this  year,  when 
the  Congress  acted  on  the  question  of 
a  supplemental  authorization,  we  ap- 
proved the  authorization. 

The  planes  have  been  bought  and 
the  first  is  scheduled  for  delivery  in 
November  1988.  This  amendment 
would  provide  facilities  to  support 
these  aircraft.  The  current  facilities  at 
Andrews  are  not  large  enough  to  sup- 
port the  747  aircraft. 

We  need  to  provide  the  money  now 
in  order  to  have  the  facility  when  the 
aircraft  arrives.  When  our  committee 
originally  acted  on  this  issue,  the 
design  status  of  the  project  was  too 
low.  It  is  now  close  to  35  percent.  I  am 
advised  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  included  $25  million  to 
fund  the  first  phase  of  this  $45  million 
project.  My  amendment  would  author- 
ize that  same  phase  one. 

This  amendment  will  not  add  any 
additional  ftmds  to  the  bill  as  the  Air 
Force  has  identified  any  equal  amount 
in  offsets,  which  are  included  in  the 
amendment,  and  outlined  in  my  state- 
ment. Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment approves  the  amendment.  The 
Air  Force  approves  the  amendment.  I 
believe  we  have  acquiescence  on  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
talked  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  about  the  amendment.  We 
lu^e  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2620)  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  16 it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  rectus  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  security  measures 
on  arms  control  which  we  establish 
today  will  determine  the  safety  of 
Western  democrsu^ies  into  the  next 
century.  My  amendment  seeks  to  pro- 
tect, ^eguard.  and  seciu-e  Stinger 
missiles  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
terrorists.  This  amendment  will  hope- 
fully prevent  the  Stinger  from  becom- 
ing a  readily  available  shopping  item 
on  the  black  market.  This  legislation 
will  limit  the  likelihood  that  Stingers, 
weapons  of  frightening  power,  could 
paralyze  American  airports  or  shoot 
down  commercial  and  military  air- 
craft. 

In  the  book  "Terrorism:  How  the 
West  Can  Win."  Dr.  Paul  Johnson 
writes  about  a  concern  affecting  all 
legislators,  policymakers,  and  Ameri- 
can citizens: 

There  is  the  danger,  frighteningly  obvious 
to  all  of  us,  that  terrorists  will  eventually 
possess  nuclear  weapons.  But  a  more  imme- 
diate risk  is  that  they  will  secure— perhaps 
already  have  secured— the  devastating 
modem  equipment  now  moving  into  the  in- 
ventories of  official  armies:  high  speed  ma- 
chine pistols  firing  1,200  rounds  per  minute 
and  almost  soundless  lightweight  grenade 
launchers  and  mortars,  flamethrowers, 
short-range  portable  anti-tank  weapons, 
shoulder-fired  rocket  launchers,  and  most 
alarming  of  all,  the  new  generation  of  porta- 
ble missiles  which  have  long  ranges,  are 
highly  accurate,  and  can  be  carried  and 
fired  by  one  man  or  woman. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  and  careful  man 
not  given  to  exaggeration.  Yet  he  has 
a  way  of  concentrating  one's  mind— 
and  in  this  case,  it  is  on  the  point  that 
we  in  the  Western  democracies  do  not 
have  forever  to  counter  the  problem  of 
terrorism.  His  voice  is  urgent.  His  ar- 
gtiment  is  compelling.  His  facts  are 
conclusive. 

Mr.  President,  the  Stinger  has  l)een 
accurately  labeled  as  the  ideal  terror- 
ist weapon.  It  is  now  considered  to  be 
the  crown  jewel  of  democratic  resist- 
ance efforts.  It  seems  nonchalant  and 
cavalier,  almost  automatic,  that  demo- 
cratic resistance  efforts  ask  for  Sting- 
ers—and we  provide  them.  We  provide 
little  thought  as  to  safety  and  totally 
neglect  foreign  policy  goals.  How  will 
these  top-of-the-line  items  be  protect- 
ed from  terrorists.  Cubans.  Libyans, 
Russians,  and  fanatics?  How  do  these 
weapons  influence  regional  politics; 
the  possibility  of  escalation  and 
heightened  conflict;  and  do  we  then 
provide  even  more  sophisticated  weap- 
ons after  the  Stinger? 

I  take  a  l>ack  seat  to  no  other 
Member  of  this  Senate  Chamber  or 
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any  Congressman  as  to  my  tenacious 
support  for  the  Afghan  rebel  fighters. 
I  deplore  and  condemn  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion and  their  widespread  combat 
which  cripples  Afghan  children.  I 
heartily  endorse  U.S.  efforts  to  assist 
the  Afghans  in  their  efforts  to  pre- 
serve their  religious  safety  and  their 
political  freedom. 

I  have  met  in  my  office  with  several 
Afghan  people  fighting  in  this  effort. 
The  United  States  reportedly  provides 
close  to  $500  million  in  covert  assist- 
ance to  those  resistance  fighters.  They 
already  have  sophisticated  surface-to- 
air  SA-7's  and  have  told  me  that  they 
would  like  the  Stinger,  but  it  will  not 
win  or  lose  the  war  by  itself.  They 
have  told  me  that  they  would  like  our 
best  technology,  but  they  will  carry  on 
in  their  struggle  and  effectively  use 
the  SA-7's. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  all  for  resistance 
efforts  that  sustain  and  promote  free- 
dom and  safety  for  people  of  different 
political  struggles.  But  we  cannot 
afford  to  nonchalantly  provide  weap- 
ons which  subequently  endanger 
American  freedom  and  safety.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  Qadhafi's  and 
Khomeini's  secure  this  weapon.  We 
cannot  afford  to  give  terrorists  the 
power  to  wipe  out  airplanes  and  para- 
lyze airports.  I  do  support  resistance 
efforts  but  by  their  very  definition 
they  are  meant  to  resist,  retaliate,  and 
rebuff  the  aggressor.  By  supplying  our 
most  sophisticated  weapons  cavalierly 
we  endanger  our  own  citizens.  Ameri- 
cans traveling  are  not  safe.  Our  allies' 
military  planes  are  not  safe.  American 
airports  are  not  safe.  Reportedly, 
Stingers  have  been  delivered  to  Angola 
and  Afghanistan.  This  was  leaked  by  a 
source  in  the  Reagan  administration, 
who  was  consequently  fired. 

The  situation  in  Nicaragua  might  be 
the  next  sight  for  Stinger  missiles.  Mr. 
Calero,  one  of  the  Contra  leaders,  re- 
cently said  after  the  House  passed  the 
administrations  aid  request,  that  all 
they  needed  now  were  Stingers.  Mr. 
President,  Stingers  in  Central  America 
will  severely  escalate  the  involvement 
of  all  outside  parties.  Stingers  could 
easily  end  up  disrupting  the  fragile 
Central  American  democracies  and 
wrecking  havoc  on  the  regional 
progress  we  have  achieved.  Stingers 
could  easily  find  their  way  up  through 
Mexico  into  California,  Arizona,  and 
Texas.  This  would  only  contribute  to 
the  drug  and  weapons  ruiming  prob- 
lem that  already  exists.  Some  of  these 
Contra  leaders  are  closer  in  philoso- 
phy to  the  drug  runners  and  terrorists 
than  to  American  democratic  ideals. 

Some  argue  that  this  issue  should 
not  be  discussed  on  the  Senate  floor. 
The  Reagan  administration,  in  decid- 
ing recently  to  provide  these  missiles 
to  guerrilla  fighters,  made  two  key  as- 
sumptions. One,  the  news  of  the  deci- 
sion would  not  lead  to  the  public  and 
secondly,  that  none  of  the  Stingers 


would  fall  into  the  hands  of  terrorists. 
The  first  assumption  has  already 
failed.  It  is  with  the  second  assump- 
tion in  mind  that  I  seek  to  address  this 
issue.  Ideally,  I  would  not  want  to  dis- 
cuss this  sensitive  issue  or  legislate  a 
solution.  But  we  have  no  choice,  now 
that  the  first  assumption  has  failed, 
we  must  seek  to  prevent  the  second 
from  happening. 

President  Reagan  is  very  concerned 
about  the  implications  of  the  Stinger. 
The  administration  removed  the 
Stinger  from  the  Saudi  Arabia  arms 
package  due  to  congressional  concern 
and  fear  that  these  would  fall  into  the 
wrong  hands.  The  President  wrote  to 
Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole  discuss- 
ing "the  particular  sensitivity  of  Sting- 
ers being  transferred  to  any  country." 
This  legislation  seeks  to  safeguard 
these  missiles  and  prevent  the  terror- 
ist scenario  from  happening.  Supply- 
ing our  best  technology  without  safe- 
guards is  not  in  the  national  interest. 

As  a  colleague  of  mine  stated  when 
the  Stinger  was  to  be  transferred  with 
safe  security  conditions;  if  the  Stinger 
falls  into  the  wrong  hands,  there  will 
not  be  an  airplane  or  airport  in  the 
civilized  world  that  will  be  safe.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation  to  pro- 
tect Americans  and  our  allies.  The 
rush  of  sophisticated  technology  with- 
out adequate  safeguards,  drastically 
changes  the  rules  and  boundaries  for 
terrorists.  It  escalates  the  war  effort 
on  the  part  of  outside  parties,  as  it  did 
in  Afghanistan  and  Angola.  After  the 
reported  introduction  in  Angola,  the  6- 
year  peace  effort  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  went  out  the  window. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  Pakistani's  are 
reportedly  seeking  to  encourage  a 
Soviet  withdrawal  and  consequently 
prevent  Stingers  from  exacerbating 
this  conflict.  We  need  to  prevent  this 
type  of  policy.  Different  support  in- 
cluding less  sophisticated  surface-to- 
air  weapons  might  be  the  answer.  But 
right  now  we  need  to  clarify  our  policy 
with  wise  and  prudent  safeguards. 

Mr.  President,  imagine  the  scenario 
with  one  of  these  weapons  systems 
that  can  be  held  on  the  shoulder,  that 
can  be  fired  a  distance  of  3  to  5  miles. 
And  this  is  not  classified  information. 
It  has  been  reported  in  the  press.  It  is 
only  34  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  only  5 
feet  long.  It  can  be  carried  in  a  com- 
pact sense.  It  has  an  infrared  heating 
device  that  homes  on  the  target. 
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Put  this  scenario  together:  That  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  terrorists  like 
Qadhafi  or  Khomeini  or  Arafat  and  is 
used  at  one  of  our  major  international 
airports.  What  kind  of  chaos  are  we 
going  to  have? 

What  if  it  developed  that  it  was 
given  to  the  Contras,  fighting  the  Nic- 
araguan  Sandinistas?  How  safe  would 
it  be  to  have  that  weapon  there?  I 
question  that. 


The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
not  to  outlaw  by  any  means  that  these 
weapons  go  to  democratic  resistance 
groups.  It  only  says  that  the  President 
certifies  to  Congress  that  the  proposed 
recipient  has  agreed  to  the  following 
conditions— and  they  are  listed  in  this 
amendment. 

These  conditions  are  the  conditions 
we  place  on  this  missile  now,  that  we 
have  transferred  to  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, particularly  Saudi  Arabia.  Why 
should  we  not  impose  the  same  type  of 
conditions  and  ask  the  President  to 
certify  that  they  are  being  upheld? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  join 
me  in  putting  on  some  restrictions, 
and  yet  not  tying  the  hands  of  the 
President  to  use  these  weapons  where 
he  feels  that  certification  can  be 
made.  Failing  to  do  this,  we  are  invit- 
ing the  misuse  of  this  weapon  by  inter- 
national terrorists. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  yield  me  5  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
before  us  is  a  foreign  policy  issue.  It 
has  arisen  in  different  contexts  before, 
but  I  simply  say,  once  again,  that  it  is 
a  foreign  policy  issue  and  has  to  do 
with  the  success  of  our  country  in  our 
ability  to  help  freedom  fighters.  We 
are  attempting  to  help  freedom  fight- 
ers in  a  number  of  places.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  those 
who  are  attempting  to  work  with  the 
freedom  fighters  have  to  have  the  lati- 
tude to  give  the  freedom  fighters  and 
equipment  required  to  get  the  job 
done. 

I.I..  President,  I  note  the  descrip- 
tions from  time  to  time  of  the  Stinger 
missile.  There  are  even  pictures  of  a 
single  individual  of  normal  size  carry- 
ing the  missile,  with  the  thought  that 
almost  any  one  of  us— apart  from  such 
unusual  persons  as  Arafat  or  Kho- 
meini or  what  have  you— could  use  a 
Stinger  missile. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  effective 
weapon.  The  country  is  proud  of  the 
development  of  this  kind  of  weapon. 
But  it  requires  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  training.  The  ordinary  ter- 
rorist carrying  a  Stinger  missile  is  not 
going  to  be  any  more  effective  than 
you  or  I  would,  without  tens  of  hours 
of  training  and  a  very  great  deal  of 
support  in  the  use  of  this  particular 
weapon. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to 
kill  the  use  of  the  Stinger  missile  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  country,  inso- 
far as  we  help  other  countries.  I  say 
that  advisedly,  because  the  drafters  of 
this  amendment  have  listed  an  imi>08- 
sible  set  of  conditions  that  literally 
render    this    particular    option,    the 
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Stinger  missile,  out  of  the  question  in 
helping  freedom  fighters  in  Angola  or 
in  the  Nicaraguan  situation  and  wher- 
ever else  we  may  be  trying  to  help 
people. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  option  that 
we  ought  not  deny  in  the  course  of  an 
armed  services  authorization  bill.  This 
is  a  foreign  policy  option  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  retain  in  our  country. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  it  would  be  useful,  before  we 
got  into  these  kinds  of  amendments— 
this  is  the  second  time  around  the 
track  in  this  particular  session.  The 
same  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  roughly  2  to  1,  when  it  applies 
to  certain  instances  before,  and  not 
what  has  been  redrafted  to  apply  to 
all  instances. 

We  really  ought  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  this  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  in  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  and  other  forums  which 
have  something  to  do  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Goldwater,  has  ad- 
dressed himself  pointedly  to  the  sub- 
ject. This  is  a  foreign  policy  question, 
and  the  chairman  is  weary  of  seeing 
this  appear  again  in  this  form,  and  so 
am  I. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  settle  this  issue  once  and  for  all.  Let 
us  simply  defeat  the  amendment.  Let 
us  get  it  back  into  the  foreign  policy 
arena,  back  into  a  discussion  of  what  is 
useful  in  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country,  without  all  the  phobias  usual- 
ly attached,  that  somehow  the  Sting- 
er, unlike  all  the  other  types  of  weap- 
ons we  might  provide  people,  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally destructive  weapon. 

Conflict  is  always  destructive.  If  one 
is  going  to  argue  philosophically,  one 
could  argue  that  we  ought  not  provide 
anything  to  allies,  whether  they  be 
freedom  fighters,  members  of  NATO, 
or  what  have  you.  There  is  always  a 
risk  in  doing  that.  But  I  submit  that  it 
is  no  more  with  the  Stinger  than  with 
a  half-dozen  other  objects. 

This  is  the  wrong  time  and  the 
wrong  place  to  be  discussing  the  issue. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?        

lAx.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  the  Sena- 
tor 2  minutes. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  on  this  issue  and  to  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment,  particular- 
ly to  speak  in  favor  of  the  argimient 
made  by  my  colleagues,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Committee. 

Basically,  this  is  a  foreign  policy 
issue.  In  which  committee  it  is  to  be 
resolved  is  not  clear  to  me.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  to  be  resolved  on 
the  Defense  authorization  bill,  nor  is 


it  the  kind  of  issue  that  lends  itself  to 
resolution  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Sometime  next  week,  we  are  going  to 
be  debating  another  foreign  policy 
issue  in  which  the  elements  of  the  im- 
plementation of  an  element  of  foreign 
policy  are  going  to  be  openly  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Today,  we  are  offered  the  opportuni- 
ty, though,  to  vote  for  or  against  one 
particular  armament,  committed  to 
one  broad  category  of  indigenous 
forces.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er the  fact  that  this  really  is  not  a 
very  good  place  for  our  coimtry  to 
make  foreign  policy,  regardless  of  how 
we  personally  may  feel  about  the 
weapon  involved  or  the  application  of 
the  weapons  to  a  particular  circum- 
stance. 

So  I  support  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately.  I  must 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Arizona.  This  subject  was  dealt  with  in 
May  when  a  similar  amendment  was 
debated  during  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  the  DOD  reorganization  bill. 
At  that  time  it  was  tabled  by  an 
almost  2  to  1  margin.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  pending  amendment  will  also 
be  defeated. 

This  amendment  deals  with  the 
most  sensitive  of  subjects— possible 
U.S.  covert  operations.  The  questions 
raised  by  this  amendment  can  only  be 
thoroughly  examined  and  debated  in  a 
classified  setting— most  appropriately 
in  the  Intelligence  Committee.  The 
Senate  floor  is  certainly  not  the 
proper  forum  for  such  a  debate. 

However.  I  will  try  to  outline  my  op- 
position to  this  amendment  as  well  as 
I  can  in  an  imclassif  led  context. 

D  1400 

First,  and  most  importantly,  the  net 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to 
prohibit  even  the  possibility  of  our 
providing  this  vital  equipment  to  free- 
dom fighters  throughout  the  world 
whose  causes  we  have  traditionally 
supported.  The  stringent  conditions 
required  by  this  amendment  are  clear- 
ly incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
guerrilla  warfare  and  would  be  virtual- 
ly impossible  for  rebel  groups  to  meet. 
"Therefore,  a  vote  for  this  amendment 
is  tantamount  to  a  vote  against  free- 
dom fighters  throughout  the  world. 

By  adopting  this  amendment,  we 
would  be  placing  severe  restrictions  on 
the  President's  freedom  of  action  in 
this  very  important  and  volatile  arena. 
This  is  the  type  of  micromanagement 


that  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
avoid. 

Second,  one  of  the  main  goals  of  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  is  to 
prevent  shoulder-fired  antiaircraft 
weapons  such  as  the  Stinger  from  fall- 
ing into  terrorist  hands.  While  this  is  a 
worthwhile  goal,  it  will  not  be 
achieved  by  this  amendment.  The  fact 
is  that  most  terrorist  organizations  al- 
ready have  a  wide  variety  of  man- 
transportable  SAM'S.  Soviet  SA-7's  are 
readily  available  on  the  world  arms 
market  and  have  been  acquired  by  the 
vast  majority  of  terrorist  groups. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  weapon  is 
made  by  almost  countless  countries 
and  they  can  be  purchased  almost  ev- 
eryplace. I  cannot  tell  you  where,  but 
you  can  buy  them  retail  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  reason  to 
let  down  our  guard  in  the  fight  to 
keep  sophisticated  weaponry  out  of 
the  reach  of  terrorists.  But  we  should 
acknowledge  the  situation  as  it  is  and 
not  get  into  the  business  of  arbitrarily 
choosing  to  severely  restrict  the  possi- 
ble supply  of  one  weapon  system  to 
specific  groups. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleague 
from  Arizona  that  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed on  this  issue  is  to  introduce  this 
amendment  as  freestanding  legislation 
and  allow  the  relevant  committees  to 
fully  examine  its  ramifications.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  ensure  that  the  many 
important  and  complex  issues  raised 
by  this  amendment  are  given  the  care- 
ful and  thorough  consideration  that 
they  deserve. 

The  chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
spoken  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  how  much  time 
he  needs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Three  minutes  I 
think  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Three  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
others  opposing  the  amendment  cov- 
ered the  point  I  intended  to  address. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
before  we  have  a  vote  on  this  matter 
just  explicitly  what  it  is  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  proposing. 

Let  me  just  read  from  the  amend- 
ment what  he  would  require  of  recipi- 
ents of  this  kind  of  weapon  and  my 
colleagues  should  think  of  this  in  the 
context  of  these  freedom  movements 
which  are  essentially  guerrilla  oper- 
ations on  whose  mobility  their  survival 
depends. 

Here  are  the  physical  requirements 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
require  before  these  groups  could  pos- 
sibly receive  these  weapons.  The 
amendment  reads: 
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Physical  security  of  such  mlssOes  shall 
consist  of  the  following: 

Magazines  of  reinforced  concrete,  arch- 
type,  and  earth-covered  whose  construction 
is  at  least  equivalent  in  strength  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (De- 
partment of  the  Army)  drawings,  652-686 
through  652-693,  27  Dec  1941  as  revised  14 
Mar  42,  shall  be  provided. 

Lighting  shall  be  provided  for  exterior 
doors  and  along  perimeter  barriers. 

Exterior  doors  shall  be  class  5  steel  vault 
doors  secured  by  two-key  operated  high  se- 
CTUIty  padlock  and  hasp  (mil  spec  P-43607), 
and  keys  shall  be  secured  separately  to 
insure  effective  two-man  control  of  access. 

Fencing  shall  be  6-foot  (minimum)  steel 
chain  link  on  steel  or  reinforced  concrete 
poets  over  firm  base,  and  clear  zones  shall 
be  established  inside  and  outside  fencing. 

These  requirements  might  be  OK 
and  indeed  are  OK  and  necessary  to 
require  of  our  established  allies,  but 
for  Heaven's  sake,  csm  you  imagine  the 
freedom  fighters  in  various  countries 
trying  to  produce  these  kinds  of  safe- 
guards? 

What  the  DeConcinl  amendment 
means  bottom  line  is  that  these  free- 
dom movements  could  never  be  consid- 
ered for  this  kind  of  assistance  from 
the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  Chair.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  some  of  the 
argtiments. 

First,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  indi- 
cates that  this  affects  foreign  relations 
policy.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  argu- 
ment is  Indeed  very  appropriate  for 
the  defense  authorization  bill. 

I  do  not  know  anybody  who  looks  on 
close  to  $300  billion  of  defense  author- 
ization that  does  not  affect  our  foreign 
policy. 

In  his  committee,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  last  vote  we  had, 
though,  we  were  defeated  in  this 
amendment.  Nine  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  voted  in 
support  of  this  amendment,  eight  op- 
posed It. 

So  there  is  already  a  good  bellwether 
right  there  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  thinks  something  should 
be  done. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in- 
tends to  hold  hearings.  I  think  that  is 
very,  very  good. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
Just  read  the  requirements.  I  am  glad 
he  did.  I  did  not  want  to  take  all  the 
time  because  of  the  limited  time  on 
this  subject  matter  to  read  the  re- 
quirements. 

No  better  argument  can  be  given 
than  those  requirements  that  we 
impose  on  allies.  NATO  allies.  Saudi 
Arabia,  countries  that  we  now  share 
this  weapon  with.  Should  we  not  re- 
quire the  same  secxirity  for  a  guerrilla 
group  out  in  the  Jungle,  in  the  desert, 
in  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan? 


It  seems  to  me  like  that  argument  is 
clear  that  if  we  do  not  do  this,  we  are 
asking  for  someone  to  abuse  or  lose  or 
sell  to  the  black  market  some  of  these 
weapons. 

Our  own  military  has  great  reserva- 
tions about  what  we  are  doing,  and  I 
think  everybody  here  who  is  involved 
in  this  argimient,  certainly  the  Intelli- 
gence Conmiittee,  certainly  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  knows  that  so 
well. 

I  want  to  quote  Gen.  John  Wick- 
ham,  who  is  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
on  this  subject  matter  of  the  Stinger 
missiles. 

Wickham  reported  on  June  21,  in 
the  Washington  Post,  saying  on  the 
subject  matter  in  an  interview  with 
the  Washington  Post  yesterday  that 
"we  anguish  over  decisions  of  which 
allies  should  get  the  weapon  because 
of  U.S.  concern  that  it  will  fall  into 
the  wrong  hands." 

I  am  glad  they  anguish  over  it  be- 
cause they  rightly  should  anguish. 

What  have  they  done?  They  have 
imposed  some  very,  very  severe  securi- 
ty restrictions  before  we  hand  that 
weapon  over,  and  I  am  glad  they  have 
done  it. 

The  only  thing  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  says  is 
that  those  same  restrictions  be  applied 
if  you  hand  those  weapons  over  to  a 
democratic  resistance  group. 

For  the  likes  of  me,  I  can  see  no 
reason  not  to  impose  those  same  con- 
ditions here  because  with  failure  to  do 
that  we  are  aslcing  and  we  are  inviting 
a  disaster. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  briefly  wish  to  comment  why  I  am 
supporting  the  Senator  from  Arizona's 
[Mr.  DeConcini]  amendment. 

It  has  already  been  argued  and  de- 
bated here  before  auid,  as  has  been 
stated,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
the  right  place  to  have  it  as  an  amend- 
ment. Certainly  before  when  it  was  of- 
fered on  the  military  reform,  it  was 
not  the  right  vehicle.  Maybe  the  debt 
ceiling  extension  is  a  better  one.  But  I 
think,  frankly,  it  does  fit  into  the 
whole  question  of  defense. 

It  is  to  me  and  certainly  in  my  mind 
not  a  vote  against  freedom  figthers.  It 
is  in  my  mind  a  whole  question  of 
really  how  we  do  account  for  our 
highly  sophisticated  technologies. 

We  have  taken  such  great  precau- 
tions in  the  transfer  of  our  technol- 
ogies, but  today  with  the  Stinger  mis- 
sile, which  is  highly  effective  and  has 
been  a  very  successful  antiaircraft  mis- 
sile, we  more  or  less  Just  say  that  we 
are  going  to  turn  it  over  to  be  used  by 
those  without  the  same  conditions 
that  we  impose  on  our  allies. 

I  think  that  this  is  something  that  is 
of  importance  for  us  to  argue,  whether 
it  is  today,  or  tomorrow,  and  I  think  it 
is  something  that  for  the  success  of 


our  future  transfer  of  technologies 
and  our  feeling  of  security  in  that 
transfer  of  technologies  we  should  be 
willing  to  debate  and  be  responsible  in 
those  transfers. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  the  reports 
about  our  Government's  decision  to 
send  Stingers  to  rebel  forces  a  very 
dangerous  proposition.  This  decision 
runs  directly  counter  to  our  vigorous 
efforts  over  the  past  several  years  to 
control  technology  transfer  and  to 
ensure  that  our  advanced  technology 
whether  military  or  civilian  does  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Even  more  importantly,  supplying 
Stingers  to  rebel  forces  also  rims  di- 
rectly counter  to  our  concern  about 
curtailing  terrorism.  This  Chamber 
has  fully  discussed  the  danger  of  send- 
ing Stingers  to  sovereign  nations. 

Only  just  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
there  was  overwhelming  concern  ex- 
pressed on  this  floor  about  having 
Stingers  as  part  of  the  arms  package 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  largely  because  of  the 
fear  that  these  weapons  would  fall 
into  terrorists'  hands. 

Mr.  President,  the  danger  of  this 
weapon  system  falling  into  terrorist 
hands  or  into  the  hands  of  unfriendly 
nations  is  only  escalated  in  the  case  of 
sending  these  weapons  to  rebel  groups. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  the  Sting- 
ers will  remain  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
rebel  forces.  We  have  already  seen 
that  captured  Soviet  surface-to-air 
missiles  have  turned  up  in  rebel  hands 
in  Angola  and  Central  America.  And 
we  have  also  seen  numerous  reports 
that  any  arms  sent  to  Afghan  rebels 
end  up  in  the  black  market  in  Paki- 
stan. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  paradoxical  to  me 
that  we  would  require  sovereign  na- 
tions to  have  stringent  security  con- 
trols on  sophisticated  weapon  systems 
such  as  the  Stinger,  and  yet  we  would 
just  transfer  these  systems  to  rebel 
forces  with  no  precautions. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  at  a 
minimum,  if  this  sophisticated  tech- 
nology is  going  to  be  transferred,  we 
should  require  the  same  rigid  security 
requirements  that  we  have  imposed  on 
our  sale  and  transfer  of  this  technolo- 
gy to  sovereign  nations. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 

yields  time?         

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  want? 
Mr.  QUAYLE.  Three  minutes. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Go  ahead. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  Just  very  briefly  state  my  opposition 
to  this  amendment. 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  have  all  brought  out 
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that  this  is  a  very  sensitive  matter.  It 
is  a  very  sensitive  matter  because  of 
certain  classifications.  We  are  not  even 
going  to  be  able  to  go  into  some  of  the 
discussions  about  what  in  fact  is  going 
on  with  any  kind  of  these  potential 
transfers. 

I  believe  that  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  a  very  valid  concern, 
and  that  valid  concern  is  that  he  is 
worried  about,  rightfully  so.  the  Sting- 
er missile  being  put  into  the  hands  of 
terrorists.  I  think  that  is  a  valid  con- 
cern and,  believe  me,  everytwdy  that 
deals  with  this  issue  is  certainly  very 
sensitive  to  that  possibility  and  equal- 
ly as  concerned  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona. 
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Unfortunately,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  already  pointed  out,  terrorist  orga- 
nizations already  have  the  SA-7.  It  is  a 
very  comparable  weapon  to  the  Sting- 
er missile. 

What  I  l)elieve  that  this  amendment 
would  do.  even  though  the  sponors  of 
the  amendment  do  not  want  it  to  do 
so,  is  it  would  place  a  disadvantage,  a 
great  disadvantage  on  some  of  the 
freedom  fighters  around  the  world. 

Terrorist  organizations  and  those 
who  would  not  like  to  see  democracy 
survive  have  a  very  comparable 
weapon.  If  we  place  these  restrictions, 
and  they  are  not  unreasonable  restric- 
tions for  Saudi  Arabia,  for  all  of  our 
allies  who  do  not  have  the  guerrilla- 
type  environment,  but  it  is  really  an 
unreasonable  restriction  in  any  kind  of 
guerrilla,  freedom  fighter  resistance 
type  of  movement.  To  have  them 
comply  with  certain  military  specifica- 
tions, a  certain  amount  of  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  specifications,  is  simply 
inappropriate. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  a  disadvan- 
tage out  there.  You  have  comparable 
military  weapons  on  both  sides,  unfor- 
tunately. And  the  terrorists,  the  ones 
that  are  against  freedom,  already  have 
the  SA-7. 

We  need  to  put  in  some  equilibrium 
and  allow  the  President  the  flexibility. 
I  think,  to  do  this  at  this  time,  even 
though  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
does  not  want  to  do  that,  it  would  un- 
fortunately tie  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  is  a  very  sensitive  matter,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committees  have 
pointed  out.  I  believe,  in  my  good 
Judgment,  that  we  should  readily  dis- 
patch this  smiendment  and  go  on  to 
other  things.  But  I  do  think  that  the 
Junior  Srieaator  from  Arizona  has  a  le- 
gitimate concern..  I  just  think  that  the 
amendment  is  way  off  base.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  appropriate  here  and  I  hope 
it  Is  resoundingly  defeated. 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EhrAHS).  The  Junior  Senator  from  Ari- 


zona has  9  minutes  and  7  seconds,  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  4  min- 
utes and  47  seconds. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  wind  up  by  saying  that  I  appreci- 
ate the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  this  is  a  sensitive  matter. 
We  know  that.  There  are  subject  mat- 
ters that  we  cannot  talk  about  on  the 
floor. 

The  so-called  Stinger  missile  is  not 
sensitive.  What  is  sensitive  is  where  it 
has  been  deployed  and  how  many  and 
in  what  kind  of  action.  That  has  al- 
ready been  disclosed,  too,  by  Dr.  Pills- 
bury,  by  the  way,  who  lost  his  job  for 
that  disclosure  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  fact  of  the  Stinger  missile  and 
the  requirements,  that  is  not  a  sensi- 
tive disclosure  or  nondisclosure 
matter.  What  is  really  sensitive  here 
is:  Do  we  want  to  risk  this  missile  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  cannot  pro- 
vide the  security? 

My  good  friend  just  suggested— and 

1  wish  I  had  thought  of  it— how  would 
you  like  to  see,  in  equal  size  and  pro- 
portion, a  foreign  airplane  like  the 
British  Airways  sitting  right  up  here 
in  relation  to  where  this  weapon  could 
kn(x:k  it  down  being  in  the  hands  of 
some  terrorist?  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about— at  the  Athens  Airport, 

2  or  3  miles  from  the  airport;  at  the 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  Airport,  2  or  3  miles 
from  it,  or  one  of  our  own  airports,  if 
one  of  these  weapons  come  up 
through  Mexico  into  Texas  or  Arizona 
and  somebody  sits  2  or  3  miles  away 
and  wants  to  take  down  an  airplane. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

That  weapon  now  is  not  in  the 
hands,  that  we  know  of,  of  any  terror- 
ist. We  do  not  think  anybody  has  that 
weapon  yet.  And  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference, as  I  am  sure  my  senior  col- 
league will  agree,  between  this  weapon 
and  the  SA-7,  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence for  the  freedom  fighters.  They 
want  the  advanced  technology,  but 
they  will  tell  you  that  is  not  going  to 
win  or  lose  the  war  for  them. 

So  I  hope  we  will  use  some  coRunon 
sense  and  apply  the  same  security  to 
freedom  fighters  as  we  apply  to  other 
allies.  By  the  way,  onc^  those  Stingers 
are  deployed,  then  you  have  a  differ- 
ent set  of  security  and  you  are  not 
bound  by  the  ones  that  are  listed  in 
this  particular  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  paramount  that  we  apply  the  same 
standards  here.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
her  support. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona.  The  net  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  seriously 
hamper  implementation  of  the 
Reagan  doctrine.  Without  a  doubt  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 


In  the  first  place,  the  amendment  we 
are  considering  should  not  even  be  dis- 
cussed in  open  session  because  it  in- 
volves possible  U.S.  covert  activities. 
The  Senate  floor  is  not  the  proper 
forum  for  this  discussion. 

The  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
amendment  are  not  compatible  to 
guerrilla  warfare.  Guerrillas  do  not 
construct  secure  armories  in  the  bush, 
nor  should  they,  given  the  mobile 
nature  of  such  conflicts.  No  rebel 
group  could  meet  these  restrictions. 

I  must  ask  my  colleagues  what 
would  have  happened  to  our  forebears 
in  their  struggle  against  England  had 
Lafayette's  government  imposed  such 
restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  arms  to 
the  colonists. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
should  be  addressed  in  the  Intelligence 
Committees  and  not  here.  The  Senate 
should  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  support  Senator  DeCon- 
cini, amendment  to  condition  the  sale 
or  transfer  of  Stinger  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles to  democratic  resistance  forces. 
As  I  stated  May  7,  1986,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  share  Senator 
DeConcini's  deep  concern  and  fear 
that  Stinger  missiles  may  end  up  in 
the  hands  of  terrorists  and  enemies  of 
the  United  States.  However,  the  condi- 
tions which  would  be  established  by 
this  amendment  would  require  U.S. 
servicemen  to  enter  areas  of  hostilities 
to  inspect  and  repair  these  missiles,  a 
most  unwelcome  prospect.  I  also  find 
this  language  too  broad  and  inflexible. 
There  may  be  circumstances  where  we 
would  want  to  allow  these  missiles  to 
be  used  where  these  stringent  security 
conditions  could  not  be  met.  The  con- 
ditions for  maintaining  security  over 
Stinger  missiles  in  the  amendment 
would  be  unachievable  for  virtually 
every  situation  in  the  world  except  our 
NATO  allies,  and  therefore,  the  reach 
of  this  amendment  is  overly  broad  and 
I  must  oppose  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
DeConcini  amendment  prohibiting  the 
sale,  donation,  or  other  transfer  of 
Stinger  anti-aircraft  missiles  to  demo- 
cratic resistance  forces  until  and 
unless  the  President  certifies  in  ad- 
vance that  the  proposed  recipient  has 
agreed  to  a  specified  set  of  security 
conditions. 

The  Stinger  has  been  called  "the  ul- 
timate terrorist  weapon,"  and  rightly 
so.  Accurate  and  highly  portable,  it  is 
an  ideal  weapon  for  small,  mobUe 
guerrilla  bands.  Unfortunately,  it  can 
also  be,  in  the  wrong  hands,  an  instru- 
ment of  wanton  destruction,  easily  ca- 
pable of  downing  a  civilian  or  military 
aircraft. 

Even  the  remotest  possibility  of  such 
a  weapon  falling  into  irresponsible 
hands  impels  us  to  take  exceptional 
precautions.  In  making  Stingers  avail- 
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able  to  our  NATO  partners  and  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  we  have  always  insisted 
on  rigid  security  safeguards,  including 
steel  vaults.  24-hour  armed  guards, 
and  separate  storage  of  launchers  and 
missiles.  We  have  also  required  the 
right  to  conduct  inspections  of  these 
safeguards  at  any  time. 

It  appears  perfectly  obvious  that 
comparable  safeguards  would  not  be 
possible  were  we  to  supply  Stingers  to 
the  Afghan  mujaheddln,  Savlmbi's 
UNTTA  forces,  or  the  Contra  rebels  in 
Nicaragua.  It  appears  equally  obvious 
that  in  making  Stinger  missiles  avail- 
able to  these  or  similar  groups,  we 
would  be  giving  up  virtually  all  control 
over  these  weapons.  Lacking  both  ade- 
quate security  and  close  American  su- 
pervision, these  weapons  would  then 
be  highly  vulnerable  to  theft,  capture, 
or  illegal  diversion,  and  could  end  up 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  or  groups 
who  might  not  hesitate  to  employ 
them  in  ways  contrary  to  American  in- 
terests. It  is  this  concern  that  impels 
me  to  support  the  DeConcini  amend- 
ment. 

Earlier  this  year,  during  Senate 
debate  on  reorganization  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  an  amendment 
very  similar  to  this  one  was  brought  to 
the  floor.  At  that  time  I  believed  that 
this  issue  was  an  important  one  and 
deserved  consideration  on  its  own 
merits,  not  as  an  afterthought  to  a 
major  bill  on  an  altogether  different 
issue.  As  a  consequence  I  voted  then  to 
table  the  amendment,  in  the  hope  that 
the  matter  could  subsequently  receive 
full-scale  committee  hearings  and  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits. 

Since  then,  alarming  reports  have 
surfaced  to  the  effect  that  both 
UNITA  and  the  mujaheddln  have  re- 
ceived covert  Stinger  shipments.  As  a 
consequence  I  will  now  support  the 
DeConcini  amendment,  before  further 
Stingers  are  sent  overseas. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  differs 
from  the  earlier  one  in  that  it  also  ap- 
plies to  the  Contras.  Keeping  these 
dangerous  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Contras  seems  to  me  another 
compelling  reason  for  supporting  this 
amendment.  I  plan  to  do  so  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  so  as  well. 

ML  MICRAXL  PILLSBT7RT  AMD  THK  STINGER 
MISSILX 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  evening  during  the  debate 
on  the  DeConcini  amendment  relative 
to  the  Stinger  missile,  a  Washington 
Post  story  based  on  anonymous 
BOUTces  was  cited.  In  that  connection, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Michael  Pillsbury  was 
raised.  Certainly  without  any  criticism 
intended  for  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na, I  want  to  point  out  that  the  story 
quoted  was  based  on  anonymous 
sources.  Dr.  PiUsbury  has  denied  dis- 
closing the  information  cited  in  that 
story.  An  investigation  is  imder  way  to 


determine  who  really  did  leak  the  in- 
formation. 

I  want  to  point  out  further  that  Dr. 
Pillsbury  now  works  for  four  Senators, 
one  of  which  is  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  would  not  like  the  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  based  on  the 
Washington  Post  to  pass  without  men- 
tioning for  the  Record  that  there  is 
another  side  of  this  story  that  is  yet  to 
be  fuUy  told. 

(Conclusion  of  later  proceedings.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
luiow  of  no  other  Senator  on  this  side 
who  cares  to  speak.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  yield  back  my  time,  if  my 
colleague  is,  and  we  can  proceed  to  a 
vote. 

E>oes  the  Senator  want  a  yea  or  nay 
vote? 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConcini].  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  37, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  185  Leg.] 
YEAS— 37 


Biden 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Binganuui 

Hollings 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Pell 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Kassebaiun 

Pryor 

Cr&nston 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Sarbanes 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Emgleton 

Leahy 

Simon 

Pord 

Mathias 

Specter 

Gore 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Hu-kln 

Melcher 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-63 

Abdnor 

Exon 

McConnell 

Andrews 

Gam 

Moynlhan 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Murkowskl 

Baucus 

Goldwater 

Nlckles 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Boren 

Gramm 

Pressler 

RonrhwIU 

Grassley 

Quayle 

BroyhlU 

Hatch 

Rockefeller 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Byrd 

Hecht 

Rudman 

ChUes 

HeHin 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Hetns 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Helms 

Btennis 

Danlorth 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kasten 

Dixon 

lAxalt 

Thurmond 

Dndd 

Levin 

Trible 

Dole 

Long 

Wallop 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Mattlngly 

WUaon 

Evans 

Mcaure 

Zorlnsky 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2617)  was 
rejected. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  just 
take  a  moment.  I  have  been  having  a 
brief  discussion  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  extending  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

I  would  like  propound  to  the  Chair  a 
series  of  parliamentary  inquiries  relat- 
ing to  the  bill  that  is  now  pending 
before  the  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  a  point  of  order  if  these  are  valid 
points  that  could  be  made.  I  want  to 
make  that  clear  statement  from  the 
beginning.  I  merely  want  to  raise  the 
application  of  the  Budget  Act  to  the 
total  legislative  proceedings  of  this 
body.  I  suppose  being  extraordinarily 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  appropria- 
tions bills  which  have  been  frequently 
the  target  of  points  of  order  as  they 
may  violate  or  appear  to  violate  the 
Budget  Act. 

I  do  want  to  make  these  inquiries  of 
the  Chair  now.  if  I  could. 

Under  section  302(c)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  as  amended  by  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  it  is  not  in  order  for  this 
body  to  consider  legislation  that  pro- 
vides new  direct  spending  authority  or 
new  entitlement  authority  if  reported 
by  any  committee  which  has  received 
an  allocation  under  302(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  with  respect  to  the  most 
recently  agreed  to  budget  resolution 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  that 
committee  has  not  filed  the  302(b) 
report  required  by  the  Budget  Act. 
That  is.  the  committee's  report  subdi- 
viding its  allocation  among  its  subcom- 
mittees or  programs  over  which  it  has 
Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  true  that  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  received  an  alloca- 
tion pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  with  respect 
to  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
120? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuATLE).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
also  correct  to  say  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  has  not  yet  filed  the 


report  required  by  section  302(b)  of 
the  Budget  Act?  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  we  are  considering,  S.  2638,  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  has  been  reported 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  bill,  as  reported  and  further 
amended  by  the  committee,  provides 
new  direct  spending  authority. 

n  1640 
For  example,  section  1214  of  the  bill 
provides  for  an  increase  in  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  special  defense  acquisition 
fund  and  affects  direct  spending  in 
functions  050  and  150  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  Am  I 
correct  in  saying  that  this  bill  provides 
new  direct  spending  authority? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Given  this,  along 
with  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  not  yet  filed 
its  required  report  under  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act,  this  bill  violates  section 
302(c)  of  the  Budget  Act  which  pro- 
hibits consideration  of  such  legislation 
until  the  committee  has  filed  its  re- 
quired 302(b)  report.  Am  I  correct  that 
this  bill  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
under  section  302(c)  of  the  Budget 
Act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  To  take  this  one 
step  further,  Mr.  President,  section 
302(f)  of  the  Budget  Act  say  that  it  is 
not  in  order  to  consider  any  bill  that 
provides  for  budget  outlays  or  new 
budget  authority  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
propriate allocation  of  such  outlays  or 
authority  reported  by  any  committee 
in  its  section  302(b)  report  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  such  fiscal  year.  Can  the  Chair 
please  advise  this  Senator  how  this 
body  is  to  luiow  if  such  a  point  of 
order  is  available  to  its  Members 
imder  this  provision  of  the  Budget  Act 
if  a  committee  has  not  yet  filed  its  re- 
quired 302(b)  report  under  that  act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
those  circumstances,  the  point  of 
order  would  not  lie  under  section 
302(f)  because  there  is  no  way  to  meas- 
ure whether  any  of  the  amounts  pro- 
vided are  in  excess  of  the  calculations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Can  the  Chair  please  advise  this 
body  which  of  the  16  Senate  commit- 
tees receiving  a  section  302(a)  Budget 
Act  allocation  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolution  have 
not  filed  their  section  302(g)  reports? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  the  Chair  does  not 
have  any  such  list. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  President,  another  provision  of 
the  Budget  Act,  as  amended— section 
401(a)— prohibits  the  consideration  of 
any  measure  providing  new  contract 
authority  or  new  borrowing  authority 
which  is  not  limited  by  appropriations. 
Is  the  legislation  before  us  not  also 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  under  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  Budget  Act? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  the  points  I  wanted  to  raise 
relating  to  the  particular  application 
of  the  Budget  Act  to  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
having  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
when  the  Budget  Act  passed  and  also 
when  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
provisions  were  passed.  I  have  been  on 
this  floor  trying  to  make  certain  that 
every  appropriations  bill  measured  up 
to  the  Budget  Act  requirements.  We 
have  gone  through  various  exercises  of 
tabling,  referring,  and  all  the  other 
procedural  motions  members  are  quite 
familiar  with.  I  merely  want  to  point 
out  that  we  are  in  violation  here  today 
of  the  Budget  Act.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  Budget  Committee's 
views  are  on  this. 

Also,  if  the  majority  leader  would 
permit  me  to  do  so,  having  yielded  the 
floor  merely  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  indicated  that  he  has 
an  amendment  to  correct  one  of  this 
bill's  provisions  relating  to  contract 
authority  that  violates  the  Budget 
Act.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any 
thoughts  that  could  be  expressed  at 
this  moment  or  shared  that  could  clar- 
ify the  situation  as  to  the  other  viola- 
tions of  the  Budget  Act  this  particular 
bill  represents. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  wonder  if  we 
might  have  an  agreement  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  might  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  each  if  they  desire, 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  do  not  need 
5  minutes. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Oregon  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  aware  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  serious 
violation  of  the  Budget  Act  with  refer- 
ence to  new  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)  of  the  Con- 
gresssional  Budget  Act. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  out  of  order  if 
indeed  they  are  construed  to  be  enti- 
tlements, contract  authority,  or  direct 
spending.  I  have  an  amendment  pend- 
ing at  the  desk  that  I  fUed  2  days  ago. 


I  have  not  called  it  up  because  I  would 
like  to  see  more  of  the  bill  evolve,  but 
basically.  I  have  checked  it  through 
with  the  manager  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  I  intend  to  offer  it. 
They  said  they  did  not  intend  to 
object  to  it. 

Basically,  it  provides  that  any  new 
spending  authority,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)  of  the  Budget  Act,  pro- 
vided by  specified  sections  of  this  bill, 
shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year 
only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropria- 
tion acts.  My  amendment  lists  the  var- 
ious sections  of  the  bill  which  the 
amendment  applies  to — 611,  625,  631, 
635.  636(f),  931  1006,  1214.  2175,  and 
2183.  Those  are  the  sections  where 
this  Senator  has  foimd  in  this  bill 
either  direct  spending  authority  or 
contract  authority  or  entitlements. 

If  not  amended,  they  would  be  con- 
strued to  be  direct  expenditures  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Budget  Act.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  offer  the  amendment.  The 
managers  Itnow  it.  I  will  furnish  my 
friend,  the  chairman,  with  a  copy  of  it. 
As  to  the  section  302(c)  contention 
he  made,  it  is  true  there  are  no  cross- 
walks filed  by  this  committee.  I 
assume  if  someone  desires  to  make  a 
point  of  order  under  section  302(c) 
they  could.  I  hope  the  committee 
would  file  a  302(b)  allocation.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  very  difficult,  not  like  the 
appropriations  crosswalk. 

I  will  assist  the  committee  if  they 
desire  to  comply  on  the  technical  mat- 
ters. If  they  do  not.  I  will  consult  with 
them.  If  it  appears  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  as  one  Senator  and 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
that  they  violate  the  Budget  Act  as  it 
operates  to  get  things  under  control.  I 
shall  raise  appropriate  points  of  order. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  state  again,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  raise  these  points  at 
this  time  as  the  bill  is  under  consider- 
ation so  there  will  be  opportunity  to 
correct  them.  I  wanted  to  make  cer- 
tain that,  again,  we  do  not  go  through 
the  whole  exercise  up  to  third  reading 
without  some  kind  of  action. 

Again,  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  ob- 
serve the  Budget  Act  in  any  one  area 
of  legislation,  it  ought  to  be  observed 
in  all  areas.  Usually,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  been  very  helpful  in  re- 
minding the  rest  of  us  where  we  have 
been  in  violation  or  potential  violation 
of  the  Budget  Act.  I  am  glad  to  know 
the  chairman  has  taken  action  on  at 
least  one  of  these  violations.  I  am 
hopeful  the  committee  will  comply 
enough  so  that  when  we  get  to  third 
reading,  we  will  not  have  any 
technicalities  on  violations  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

If  I  had  to  vote  for  a  question  of 
waiving  the  Budget  Act  in  order  to  get 
to  this  bill,  I  would  even  consider  that. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Budget 
Act  ought  to  be  appUed  to  every  bit  of 
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legislation  we  enact,  not  Just  the  ap- 
propriations bill  where  the  Budget  Act 
has  had  so  much  careful  scrutiny.  I 
Just  wanted  to  point  out  there  are  also 
questions  here. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  add  that  I 
am  prepared,  at  a  point  in  time  when  I 
am  informed  by  managers  that  we  are 
getting  close  to  the  end  of  amend- 
ments that  have  real  significance  in 
point  of  dollars,  to  engage  in  an  ex- 
change with  the  managers  with  refer- 
ence to  the  level  of  authorization  in 
this  bill  versus  the  limitations  on 
budget  authority  and  outlays  that  are 
imposed  under  the  appropriations 
process.  Clearly,  this  is  an  authorizing 
bill  and  we  will  discuss  thoroughly 
with  the  Senate  before  we  leave  the 
floor  the  fact  that  if  those  who  are 
proponents  of  this  bill  expect  that  ev- 
erything within  it  will  indeed  be 
funded  by  the  appropriators  in  its 
present  form— it  has  not  gone  to  con- 
ference yet  and  we  are  not  finished 
yet,  but  if  it  did,  clearly  there  is  more 
authority  and  more  outlays  than  we 
can  accommodate  in  the  appropriation 
process. 

D  1650 

But  everyone  knows  that  that  is  the 
case.  The  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  discussed  it  with  me  and  we  will 
discuss  it  in  detail  so  that  everyone 
knows  how  much  it  is  over.  But  that 
does  not  make  it  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  That  merely  means  you  can 
expect  the  appropriators  to  fund  this 
much. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
trying  to  understand  here  whether  we 
are  talking  about  something  really 
substantive  or  whether  we  are  talking 
about  a  technicality.  In  either  event,  I 
think  we  ought  to  comply  with  the 
budget.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
could  give  us  a  little  more  guidance  on 
this.  It  is  my  understanding  we  have 
been  working  all  week  with  the  staffs 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  get  the 
entitlement  question,  which  I  under- 
stand and  believe  is  a  substantive  ques- 
tion, worked  out. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is. 

Bir.  NUNN.  My  understanding  is 
that  that  was  one  of  the  points  of 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
pointed  out.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  had 
already  basically  agreed  to  accept  that 
amendment?  Will  the  Senator  correct 
that? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  indeed  indicated 
and  I  will  repeat,  the  floor  managers 
indicated  their  willingness  to  accept 
an  amendment  which  makes  the  enti- 
tlement and  direct  spending  that  is  in 
this  bill  subject  to  appropriations. 
They  had  agreed  to  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  second  question  I 
would  ask  on  the  302(b),  is  that  the 
form  302(b)? 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  They  are  more 
than  B's.  He  is  referring  to  some 
others  and  I  believe  we  can  help  the 
floor  managers  with  that  and  we  will 
do  that  before  the  day  is  out. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  be  deUghted 
from  our  side  to  do  everything  we 
could  to  make  sure  we  are  in  technical 
compliance,  but  I  have  to  raise  the 
question,  we  brought  our  bill  out,  it 
was  already  out  of  committee  long 
before  we  had  a  budget  resolution. 
That  meant  that  we  had  already  gone 
through  the  subcommittee  markups, 
the  subcommittees  had  already  report- 
ed to  the  full  committee.  The  full  com- 
mittee had  already  acted.  The  full 
committee  reported  to  the  Senate. 
The  bill  is  pending  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Now,  what  substantive  sense 
would  it  make  to  go  back  after  we  got 
a  budget  resolution  and  give  subcom- 
mittees direction  when  we  had  already 
gone  through  the  whole  process?  That 
would  have  been  a  useless  exercise. 
And  again  I  want  to  comply  technical- 
ly, but  I  see  that  as  no  substantive 
meaning  at  all. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  this  point?  The  Senator  is 
enunciating  the  very  frustration  that 
beset  the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  the  very  beginning  and  I  am  glad 
to  welcome  the  frustration. 

Let  me  just  say  we  cannot  draw  a 
distinction  between  technical  and  sub- 
stantive violations  for  the  simple 
reason  we  had  to  go  through  the  proc- 
ess  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  expired.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  now  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.   Parliamentary 
inquiry. 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Florida  yields  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Under  section 
300  of  the  Budget  Act,  on  what  date  is 
the  action  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion due  to  be  completed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  April 
15. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  April  15.  One 
more  question,  Mr.  President.  Let  me 
write  that  down  before  I  forget  it. 
Under  the  Congressional  Budget  Act. 
what  effect  upon  the  points  of  order 
discussed  here  today  does  the  failure 
to  complete  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  on  April  15  of  this  year 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
no  effect. 
Mr.  CKDLDWATER.  It  has  what? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
no  effect. 


Mr.  (30LDWATER.  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  raise  those  points  because  I  am 
getting  a  little  bit  tired,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  of  year  after 
year  after  year  completing  our  work 
when  we  are  supposed  to  complete  it 
and  the  Budget  Committee  never  is 
ready. 

Now,  I  think  we  ought  to  change  the 
budget  setup  because  we  are  not  get- 
ting anything  done  under  it.  We  have 
been  ready  since  May,  late  May.  Then 
we  had  to  change  everything  because 
the  Budget  Committee  said  we  were 
wrong.  We  changed  everything.  Then 
we  had  to  change  it  again  because 
they  said  we  were  wrong  again.  We  are 
either  going  to  straighten  this  out  or 
you  are  going  to  have  the  Budget 
Committee  running  the  Senate.  I  just 
repeat  I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of 
this  committee  working  its  tail  off  and 
other  committees  sitting  down  doing 
nothing. 

AMfMDMENT  NO  2637 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  impact  of  the 
new  interpretation  of  the  Administration 
concerning  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile 
Treaty) 

Mr.  WALLOP  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
QuAYLE  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  ask  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
set  aside  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  regrets 
that  oversight  and  does. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  going  to  object  but  I  was  won- 
dering, if  I  could  have  the  attention  of 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  if  they  have 
any  intention  with  respect  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  perhaps  putting 
in  sequence  some  future  amendments 
so  that  Senators  could  be  alert  when 
their  time  at  bat  will  come. 

I  and  several  Senators  will  have  an 
amendment  relating  to  defense  spend- 
ing for  the  NASA  Program,  and  I 
think  there  are  about  four  or  five  Sen- 
ators who  would  like  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  amendment.  I  was  won- 
dering if  we  could  have  some  idea  of  a 
time  agreement  when  they  would  be 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  the  Senator  can  have  the 
next  opening  for  the  amendment.  As 
soon  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
through,  get  your  act  on  the  road. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  AU  right.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  yield  for 
a  unanimous  consent  request? 
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Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield?  It  really  does  not 
matter  to  me  what  amendment  comes 
next,  but  I  do  think  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity—the Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts talked  to  us  a  few  minutes  ago 
about  bringing  up  the  comprehensive 
nuclear  test  ban  amendment  that  he 
has,  and  he  has,  I  believe,  advised  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  take  1  hour 
with  equal  division.  Is  it  my  under- 
standing the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  be  willing  to  take  1  hour  equally 
divided  also  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  That  is  correct. 
Would  the  Senators  decide  which  one 
would  go  first  because  if  we  could  set 
both  of  those  up  we  would  be  able  to 
move  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  would  be  fine 
with  me  if  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  go  next  after  the 
Wallop  amendment  and  if  we  can  be 
recognized  after  that. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object  to  that 
unanimous-consent  request,  there  are 
others  of  us  waiting  with  amendments 
as  well,  and  to  stand  here  while  time  is 
divided  between  two  Senators  is  in  my 
view  not  an  appropriate  way  to  distrib- 
ute the  time.  We  are  looking  for  recog- 
nition. People  are  waiting  on  the  floor. 
I  have  been  prepared,  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  knows,  since  last  night 
to  claim  my  time.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
stand  by  here  while  it  is  divided  by 
others. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  understand  the  point 
of  the  Senator.  That  is  why  we  have 
the  Chair  and  every  Senator  will  have 
to  get  recognition.  We  cannot  recog- 
nize any  Senators.  We  would  like  to 
get  unanimous  consent  if  it  is  possible 
on  both  of  those.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  have  any  time  in 
mind  for  a  possible  unanimous  consent 
on  his? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  would  be  con- 
tent to  have  a  half  an  hour.  15  min- 
utes on  each  side. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  to  the  chair- 
man, we  have  three  possibilities  of 
unanimous  consent  agreements  here. 
If  we  can  work  them  out,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  sooner  the  better. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  go  third  in  that 
sequence.  That  is  fine  with  me.  All  I 
wanted  to  know  Is  if  we  could  get  some 
idea  of  where  we  are  in  the  sequence 
so  that  the  Senators  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  NASA  amendment 
could  be  prepared.  If  we  could  lock  up 
a  unanimous-consent  request  now, 
which  would  include  the  NASA 
amendment.  I  would  be  most  apprecia- 
tive. One  hour  equally  divided  would 
be  sufficient. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  suggest  while  we 
have  the  Senators  on  the  floor  that  we 
propound  each  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest without  regard  to  which  one 
would  take  priority  and  the  Chair  will 
have  to  decide  that  matter  or  the  Sen- 


ators can  decide  themselves.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  at  least  willing  to 
have  unanimous  consent  for  1  hour 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
concerning  NASA  allocations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  announce  that  there  is  a 
unanimous-consent  request  from  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  pending  to  lay 
aside  the  pending  amendment  so  we 
can  consider  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


D  1700 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop) 
for  himself.  Mr.  Quayle  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2627. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  might  not 
object  if  the  Senator  could  give  us  the 
basic  substance  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond. 

My  amendment  deals  with  asking 
the  Defense  Department  to  file  a 
report  with  the  Senate  by  the  1st  of 
February  of  next  year  asking  them  to 

tell  us 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following: 
Sec.      .   Report  on  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  not  later  than  February  1,  1987.  trans- 
mit to  Congress  a  report  concerning  the 
impact  of  the  less  restrictive  interpreUtion 
of  the  Anti-Ballistic  MissUe  Treaty.  Such 
report  shaU  include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  following: 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
less  restrictive  interpretation  on  the  devel- 
opment under  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive program,  of  strategic  defenses,  includ- 
ing comprehensive  strategic  defense  sys- 
tems, and  more  limited  defenses  designed  to 
protect  vital  VS.  military  and  command 
and  control  assets,  based  on  "other  physical 
principles".  This  analysis  should  compare 
research  and  development  programs  pur- 
sued under  both  the  restrictive  and  less  re- 
strictive interpretations  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
including  a  comparative  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  overall  cost  of  the  research  and 
development  programs 

(B)  the  schedule  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  and 


(C)  the  level  of  confidence  attained  in  the 
research  and  development  progams  with  re- 
st>ect  to  supporting  a  full-scale  engineering 
development  decision  in  the  early  IMO's: 
and 

(2)  a  list  of  options  under  the  less  restric- 
tive Interpretotion  of  the  ABM  Treaty  that 
meet  one  or  more  of  the  following  objec- 
tives: (a)  reduce  the  overall  development 
cost,  (b)  to  advance  the  schedule  for  full- 
scale  engineering  development  decisions,  or 
(c)  to  increase  the  level  of  confidence  In  the 
results  of  the  research  by  the  original  full- 
scale  development  date. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request 
on  the  three  amendments  that  have 
been  mentioned,  if  possible,  be  pro- 
poimded  now. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mis.'iouri  concerning  NASA 
funding  be  given  a  1-hour  time  limit, 
with  the  time  equally  divided. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  And  no  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  no  amendments 
thereto.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
be  allocated  30  minutes,  15  minutes  on 
each  side,  equally  divided,  with  no 
amendments  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
withdraw  that  objection  if  the  Senator 
will  tell  us  what  the  context  of  the 
amendment  is. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  wearing  of  religious  apparel 
in  the  military. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  consider 
adding  time?  There  are  speakers  on 
our  side  who  wish  to  address  this 
issue.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there 
are  and  what  time  would  be  consumed. 
I  would  think  an  hour  would  ade- 
quately protect  the  interests  on  this 

side. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
pound another  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest; that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  be  allocated  1 
hour,  with  time  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  proponents  and  the  oppo- 
nents, with  no  amendments  in  order 
thereto.  ,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoinfELL).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
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modify  that  to  allow  for  one  germane 
amendment  that  I  may  wish  to  offer? 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  defer  to  the  minority 
leader. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  On  the  same  subject. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
little  difference  between  germaneness 
and  relevancy.  I  am  Just  stepping  into 
this.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
amendment,  the  identification  of  it.  I 
simply  want  to  be  sure  that  the  man- 
agers have  some  identification  of  the 
amendment,  so  that  all  Senators  will 
realize  what  they  are  entering  into. 

I  merely  suggest  to  my  distinguished 
friend  that  if  we  can  get  identification 
of  the  amendments  and  if  he  can  con- 
tinue, as  he  is  doing,  to  get  agreements 
that  no  amendments  be  in  order, 
unless  they  are  identified  or  germane, 
it  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  amendment  I  would 
offer  would  be  on  the  same  subject 
and  would  be  germane. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  would  be  about  reli- 
gious apparel? 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  have  any  objection? 
Mr.  WARNER.  No. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  amend 
my  request  so  that  one  amendment 
would  be  in  order,  and  that  would  be 
the  amendment  by  Senator  Levin, 
which  would  be  germane  and  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  seek  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
on  the  next  request.  There  might  be  a 
problem  with  this  request. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  an  amendment— and  I  understand 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  will 
confirm  this— which  has  to  do  with 
the  comprehensive  test  ban,  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Nucle- 
ar Explosion  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  propound  a 
request,  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  1  hour,  equally  divided,  with 
no  amendments  being  in  order. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  have  to  object.  However,  I  wish 
to  consult  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
who  will  handle  the  debate,  instead  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  So  we 
wlU  endeavor  to  consult  them.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  he  would  object  to 
any  time  agreement. 

Mr.  NUNN,  Perhaps  we  could  find 
out  what  the  content  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be:  and  if  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  not  object 
and  there  were  no  objections,  we  could 
agree  on  one  amendment  and  specify 
what  the  amendment  would  be. 

Mr.  WARNER.  My  suggestion  is 
that  the  staff  work  with  the  staff  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
see  if  they  can  contact  the  chairman. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  we  can  work  something  out  on 
this.  I  will  be  glad  to  enter  into  what- 
ever time  agreement  we  can. 

I  indicated  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  last  evening  that  we  are  pre- 
pared for  an  hour  of  consideration, 
evenly  divided.  At  that  time,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  objection  to  it.  But  I 
understand  that  Members  might  want 
to  be  assured  of  adequate  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  issue. 

While  unanimous-consent  requests 
are  being  made.  I  hope  the  manager 
and  the  minority  floor  manager  would 
recognize  that  on  the  amendment  I 
will  offer  on  Davis-Bacon  and  the  serv- 
ice contract  provisions  that  are  in  the 
bill,  which  have  little  if  anything  to  do 
with  the  defense  authorization.  I  also 
would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement  of  an  hour,  so  that  we 
could  expedite  the  whole  consider- 
ation of  the  defense  authorization  bill. 
I  want  to  make  that  public. 

There  may  be  some  objection  to  it, 
but  I  want  to  indicate  a  willingness  to 
work  with  the  floor  managers  of  this 
bill,  to  see  if  we  can  get  this  agreed  to 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful  if  we  could  get  a  time  agree- 
ment of  an  hour  on  both  of  those,  and 
I  will  work  toward  that  end.  I  will 
withhold  any  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 

the  floor  and  yielded 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me 
briefly,    to    respond    to    the    Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  yields 
for  the  purpose  of  one  response.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  does  not  wish 
it  to  take  place  over  his  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  would  be  happy  to  enter  into  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  an 
amendment  relating  to  Davis-Bacon 
and  a  separate  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  an  amendment  relating 
to  the  Service  Contracting  Act.  I 
would  be  happy  to  allow  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
to  set  any  time  limit  he  sought. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  and  will  object  to 
any  unanimous-consent  agreement 
with  respect  to  a  time  limit  on  an 
amendment  that  considered  both 
items  at  once. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  about  15  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  yield  15  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  with  respect  to 
the  two  amendments  on  which  there 
are  time  agreements,  is  there  any  pos- 
sibility of  determining— I  would  have 
to  come  second.  In  other  words,  after 
the  Wallop  amendment  is  disposed  of, 
would  it  then  be  in  order  to  recognize 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  let  him 
deal  with  his  amendment,  and  then 
deal  with  the  NASA  amendment,  in 
that  sequence,  so  that  we  will  not  have 
to  sit  around  the  floor,  scrambling  for 
recognition? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  fine.  I  hesitated 
to  propound  that  unanimous-consent 
request,  because  then  we  would  have 
to  see  who  was  recognized.  I  hope  the 
Senators  can  work  that  out. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
disposition  of  the  Wallop  amendment. 
Senator  Lautenberg  be  recognized; 
that  his  amendment  be  disposed  of; 
that  subsequent  to  the  disposition  of 
the  Lautenberg  amendment,  I  be  rec- 
ognized, and  that  the  NASA  amend- 
ment be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion, except  that  I  understand  there 
may  be  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
in  which  case  that  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  think  it  is  incor- 
porated. That  is  understood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

D  1710 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  sent  to  the  desk  is 
really  simple  and  I  believe  noncontro- 
versial.  It  has  been  cleared  with  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  would  simply  re- 
quire the  administration  to  report  to 
Congress  by  February  1,  1987,  on  how 
current  SDI  programs  would  be  im- 
pacted by  or  reconstructed  under  the 
new  interpretation  of  the  ABM  treaty. 

My  colleagues  are  all  certainly  aware 
that  in  October  of  last  year,  the  ad- 
ministration announced  that  after  a 
thorough  review  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
negotiating  history,  their  judgment 
was  that  a  broader  interpretation  of 
what  is  permitted  in  the  area  of  re- 
search and  development  and  testing  of 
ABM  systems  or  their  components  was 
justified.  They  then  decided  that  even 
though  this  new,  broader  interpreta- 
tion was  legally  valid;  the  United 
States  would  adhere  strictly  to  the 
narrow  interpretation. 

My  amendment  does  not  prejudice 
in  any  way  the  question  of  which  in- 
terpretation is  more  valid  or  whether 
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the  United  States  should  be  adhering 
to  one  or  the  other.  It  is  simply  infor- 
mational, designed  to  see  what  we 
would  do  differently  under  the  new  in- 
terpretation, specifically,  how  the  new 
interpretation  might  effect  the  cost 
and  time  schedule  of  and  technical 
confidence  in  the  SDI  Program. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  In  Congress  need  to  know  how  this 
new  interpretation  effects  the  SDI 
Program,  and  more  important,  that 
the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know.  I  expect  that  this  amendment 
will  not  require  a  rollcall  vote  and  I 
hope  that  all  Senators  will  support  it. 
particularly  since  we  have  had  a  letter 
at  DOD  since  last  October  requesting 
precisely  this  information.  If  they 
have  not  examined  the  issue  they 
should.  How  else  can  we  make  policy 
decisions  if  the  consequences  of 
choices  remain  unknown  to  us? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
agers of  the  bill  have  reviewed  and  ac- 
cepted this  amendment  and  I  would 
ask  them  if  that  understanding  is  cor- 
rect, and,  if  so.  I  am  prepared  to  ask 
for  the  question  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize  for  being  away  from  my  desk 
momentarily. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Wyoming  that  his  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  this  side  and  I  wish  to 
commend  him  for  it. 

It  is  a  subject  which  we  have  dealt 
with  from  time  to  time  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings  and  it  is 
an  important  body  of  fact  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  within  the  time  frame  as 
provided  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  appreciate  that. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  floor  manager  is 
of  the  same  view. 

I  thank  him  and  his  staff  for  work- 
ing with  me  on  the  language  of  the 
amendment  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
apologize  to  my  colleagues.  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
which  I  had  not  received. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment.  We  have  a  couple  of 
copies  floating  around  here  and  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  one  at  the  desk 
Is  the  one  we  have. 

The  amendment  in  front  of  me  has 
section  (A)  which  reads  "the  overall 
cost  of  the  program  including  the  re- 
search program  and  future  develop- 
ment programs." 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  the  correct 
amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  is  the  last  one  the 
manager  and  majority  staff  had. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  cost  is  in  there. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Again  we  indicate  ac- 
ceptance on  this  side. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
I  have  been  given  this  amendment 
from  the  desk,  and  I  believe  that  per- 
haps inadvertently,  I  am  sure  inad- 
vertently the  word  "deployment"  cost 
has  been  left  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  is  the  amendment  we 
have  looked  at  and,  therefore,  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
for  the  question  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  (No.  2627)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  par- 
ticularly thank  the  distinguished  floor 
managers  and  their  staff.  They  have 
been  cooperative  in  trying  to  seek  the 
information  which  the  Senate  ap- 
proved. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2628 

(Purpose:  To  permit  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  wear,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, items  of  apparel  not  part  of  the 
official  uniform) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lad- 
tenberg)  for  himself.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr. 
Kerry,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  Specter  and  Mr.  Grasslet  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2628. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    lai.    WEARING    RELIGIOUS    APPAREL    NOT 
PART  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  UNIFORM. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  45  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  774  as  section 
775;  and 

(2)  inserting  after  section  773  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"9  774.  Wemrinf  reiifious  apparel 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  may  wear  an 
item  of  religious  apparel  tf— 

"(1)  the  wearing  of  that  item  of  apparel  is 
part  of  the  religious  observance  of  the  reli- 
gious faith  practiced  by  the  member,  and 

"(2)  the  item  of  apparel  is  neat  and  con- 
servative. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  prohib- 
it a  member  from  wearing  an  item  of  reli- 
gious apparel  if  the  Secretary  determines 


that  the  wearing  of  such  item  signiflcantly 
interferes  with  the  performance  of  that 
member's  military  duties.". 

(b)  CoNTORMiNc  Amendments.— The  table 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such  chap- 
ter is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  item  relating  to 
section  774  as  775;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  below  the  item  relating  to 
section  773  the  following  new  Item: 

"774.  Wearing  religious  apparel.". 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  offering  an  amendment  to 
permit  the  wearing  of  neat  and  con- 
servative religious  apparel  in  the  mili- 
tary. Under  my  amendment,  such  ap- 
parel would  be  permitted  only  if  It 
does  not  significantly  interfere  with 
the  performance  of  military  duty. 

This  amendment  tracks  S.  2269,  leg- 
islation I  introduced  earlier  this  year 
with  Senator  D'Amato  in  response  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  5  to  4  decision  in 
Goldman  versus  Weinberger.  Lan- 
guage Identical  to  this  amendment  has 
already  been  incorporated  into  the 
House  version  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill.  In  Gold- 
man, the  Court  held  that  the  mili- 
tary's perceived  need  for  uniformity  of 
dress,  and  for  discipline,  overrode  the 
first  amendment  right  of  an  Orthodox 
Jewish  serviceman.  Dr.  Goldman,  to 
fulfill  his  traditional  Jewish  obligation 
by  wearing  a  skullcap.  Our  amend- 
ment would  permit  Dr.  Goldman  to 
serve  his  country  while  at  the  same 
time  allowing  him  to  remain  true  to 
his  religion.  And  it  would  permit 
others  like  him,  of  whatever  faith,  to 
do  the  same. 

This  amendment,  and  this  issue,  is 
broader  than  any  one  religion.  It  con- 
cerns the  right  of  people  of  all  faiths 
to  serve  their  country  without  having 
to  forsake  their  religious  beliefs  and 
practices.  It  would  affirm  the  religious 
and  ethnic  diversity  that  have  made 
America  strong,  not  weak. 

The  primary  philosophical  objection 
to  this  amenclment  has  been  that 
wearing  visible  items  of  religious  ap- 
parel may  threaten  the  military  uni- 
formity necessary  in  building  unit  co- 
hesion. While  I  appreciate  and  agree 
with  the  importance  of  unit  cohesion 
and  esprit  de  corps  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  I  do  not  believe  that  wearing 
neat,  conservative  and  unobtrusive  re- 
ligious apparel  threatens  this  princi- 
ple. 

To  the  contrary,  it  would  strengthen 
morale  by  aiffirming  that  the  military 
is  a  humane  and  tolerant  institution. 
And  as  Justice  Brerman  made  clear  in 
his  moving  dissent  to  the  majority 
opinion  in  Goldman,  allowing  religious 
apparel  to  be  worn  with  a  U.S.  mili- 
tary uniform  is  an  eloquent  reminder 
that  the  shared  and  proud  identity  of 
U.S.  servicemen  embraces  and  unites 
religious  and  ethnic  pluralism. 

Although  uniformity  is  claimed  as 
an  important  value,  the  services  easily 
permit  other  manifestations  of  reli- 
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clous  diversity.  Service  members 
attend  Christian.  Islamic.  Jewish  and 
other  religious  services.  Barracks 
mates  see  Mormons  wearing  temple 
garments  and  Catholics  wearing 
crosses  and  scapulars.  It  is  obvious 
that  our  services  are  made  up  of 
people  from  different  faiths  and 
ethnic  backgrounds  and  that  diversity 
is  America's  greatest  asset.  It  is  no 
secret,  nor  should  it  be. 

Further,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
record  here  and  abroad  on  the  wearing 
of  religious  apparel  support  my  posi- 
tion. In  the  Gtoldman  case,  for  exam- 
ple, it  was  established  that  Captain 
Goldman  himself,  as  well  as  many 
other  members  of  the  armed  services, 
had  worn  skullcaps  for  many  years  in 
the  military  service  without  any  ap- 
parent disruption,  difficulty,  or  ad- 
verse impact  on  military  effectiveness. 
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And  the  dissenting  Justices— and  I 
remind  you  that  there  were  four- 
pointed  out  there  was  no  evidence  in 
the  record  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Armed  Forces  would  be  subverted  if 
Orthodox  Jews  are  allowed  to  wear 
skullcaps  with  their  uniforms,  nor  did 
the  Air  Force  offer  any  basis  for  such 
a  contention  as  a  general  proposition. 

Further,  for  years,  our  Army  accept- 
ed Sikhs  and  allowed  them  to  wear 
their  turbans  for  decades.  It  still 
allows  them  to  reenlist  under  those 
conditions.  Would  an  Army  that  be- 
lieved that  the  wearing  of  turbans  im- 
paired morale  permit  these  Sikhs  to 
enlist  year  after  year?  Obviously,  I 
think  not. 

The  Army  has  stopped  enlisting 
Sikhs  since  its  lawyers  voiced  concern 
that  if  the  Army  tolerated  Sikh  tur- 
bans, it  would  have  to  allow  saffron 
robes  as  well.  So  in  changing  its  enlist- 
ment policy  toward  recruits  who  wear 
turbans  as  a  matter  of  religious  prac- 
tice, the  Army  was  objecting  not  to 
turbans,  but  to  saffron  robes.  It  is  my 
position  that  the  wearing  of  robes 
might  Interfere  with  the  performance 
of  military  duty,  and  would  therefore 
probably  not  be  permitted  under  the 
terms  of  this  amendment.  However, 
that  would  be  a  decision  left  for  the 
services  to  make  in  the  first  instance, 
as  would  all  decisions  under  this 
amendment. 

There  is  ample  evidence  from  other 
countries  that  wearing  religious  appar- 
el does  not  interfere  with  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  military  unit.  The  Israeli 
Defense  Forces,  for  example,  have 
many  servicemen  who  go  into  battle, 
dtotlngiitohing  themselves,  wearing 
skullcitfw.  After  successes  in  four  sepa- 
rate wars,  it  is  hard  to  argue  that  the 
yannulke  In  any  way  Interfered  with 
tbdr  ability  to  wage  successful  war. 

Furthermore,  research  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  Indicates 
that  in  Canada.  New  Zealand,  and 
India,  Sikh  and  Jewish  soldiers  are 


permitted  to  wear  their  religious  head- 
wear  and  their  religious  artifacts  with 
other  standard  items  of  clothing. 

In  the  United  Kingdom.  Sikh  mem- 
bers of  the  services  are  permitted  to 
wear  turbans,  and  to  keep  their  hair 
long.  If  they  choose.  And  we  are  not 
advocating  that.  And  the  Queen's  Reg- 
ulations for  the  Royal  Air  Force, 
which  generaUy  require  all  personnel 
to  remove  their  headdress  while  on 
duty  before  a  judge  or  magistrate,  spe- 
cifically exempt  members  of  the 
Jewish  faith  or  other  religions  which 
require  the  head  to  be  covered  on 
solemn  occasions. 

Our  own  experience,  and  that  of 
other  countries  on  this  question 
speaks  for  itself.  There  is  simply  no 
evidence  that  the  wearing  of  visible  re- 
ligious apparel  interferes  with  uni- 
formity or  unit  cohesion. 

Our  citizens  in  uniform  should  not 
be  deprived  of  their  basic  constitution- 
al rights,  such  as  the  free  exercise  of 
religion,  the  minute  they  enter  the 
military.  There  must  be  a  compelling 
and  supportable  argument  justifying 
such  a  prohibition.  None  has  been 
made. 

Some  of  the  services  have  argued 
that  the  neat  and  conservative  stand- 
ard will  be  hard  to  apply,  forcing  them 
to  make  delicate  and  difficult  distinc- 
tions between  religious  garb.  But  the 
services  have  a  successful  record  of 
using  the  neat  and  conservative  stand- 
ard to  distinguish  acceptable  from  un- 
acceptable jewelry.  If  we  can  make 
this  distinction  for  neat  and  conserva- 
tive jewelry,  why  can't  we  make  it  for 
religious  apparel. 

Certainly,  the  wearing  of  apparel 
central  to  the  practice  of  one's  reli- 
gious beliefs  is  more  important  and 
worthy  of  review  than  the  wearing  of 
jewelry.  The  Air  Force  permits  the 
wearing  of  up  to  three  rings  and  one 
identification  bracelet  of  neat  and  con- 
servative but  nonuniform  design.  This 
jewelry  is  permitted  even  if,  as  if  is 
often  the  case  with  rings,  it  associates 
the  wearer  with  a  denominational 
school  or  a  religious  or  secular  frater- 
nal organization.  These  items  are  not 
deemed  to  be  unacceptably  divisive.  I 
cannot  see  why  religious  apparel  that 
is  neat  and  conservative  would  be. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize,  once 
again,  that  this  amendment  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  wearing  of  skullcaps,  but 
addresses  the  wearing  of  any  item  of 
apparel  that  is  part  of  the  member's 
religious  observance.  The  amendment 
states,  "In  order  to  preserve  constitu- 
tional rights  to  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion, a  member  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force  or  Marine  Corps  may  wear 
any  neat  and  conservative  item  of  ap- 
parel if  the  wearing  of  such  apparel  is 
part  of  the  religious  observance  of  the 
member,  unless  the  wearing  of  such 
apparel  significantly  interferes  with 
the  performance  of  the  member's  mili- 
tary duties." 


I  urge  my  olleagues  to  approve  this 
amendment  so  that  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion and  service  to  one's  country 
need  not  be  in  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  Senator  Grassley  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  coUeague 
yield? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  rise  and  support  this  amend- 
ment. Back  when  I  was  in  the  Illinois 
general  assembly,  I  found  myself  spon- 
soring the  amendments  that  accommo- 
dated religious  minorities— Seventh- 
Day  Adventists.  Christian  Scientists, 
Jehovah's  Witnesses.  In  the  process,  I 
learned  a  little  more  about  the  diversi- 
ty that  is  America,  that  makes  Amer- 
ica rich. 

One  of  the  things  we  ought  to  do  is 
to  accommodate  religious  diversity  and 
go  out  of  the  way  to  do  that.  I  think 
this  is  a  very,  very  small  gesture  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment.  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  for  offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  ig  a 
sufficient  second.  ^^^'^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  something  that  should  never  be 
allowed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  the  purpose  of  this  is  to 
permit  military  members  to  wear  reli- 
gious apparel  in  uniform  if  it  is  part  of 
a  religious  observance  of  a  faith  prac- 
ticed by  the  member  and  is  neat,  con- 
servative, and  unobtrusive. 

Well,  let  us  stretch  that  a  little  bit. 
Let  us  say  the  man  is  a  Moslem. 
Would  he  be  allowed  to  wear  all  the 
dress  and  gear  of  the  Moslems?  Sup- 
pose he  is  a  Hopi  Indian?  They  like  to 
wear  a  red  band  around  their  head. 
That  is  religion,  too.  It  may  not  be  our 
religion,  but  it  is  religion. 

The  headdress,  the  feather  head- 
dress of  many  of  the  Indians  in  this 
country,  that  is  religious.  It  is  not  just 
on  there  for  ornamentation. 

And  then,  if  you  are  stretching  it  far 
enough,  you  might  see  someday  a  man 
in  kilts.  It  is  hard  to  relate  that  to  reli- 
gion, but  it  probably  could  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great 
things  about  the  service  is  the  uni- 
form. It  is  the  pride  of  the  man  who  is 
wearing  that  uniform  that  does  more 
to  create  the  strong  morality  of  our 
Armed  Forces  than  anything  else. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  we  allow  uniforms  to  become 
sloppy,  when  we  allow  the  shoes  to  be 
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unshlned.  when  we  allow  them  to  dis- 
regrard  the  uniform  dress  codes,  then 
we  begin  to  see  the  breakdown  of  mo- 
rality and  we  begin  to  see  the  break- 
down of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Supreme  Court,  of  coiu-se,  has 
held  in  Goldman  versus  Weinberger, 
that  the  Orthodox  Jewish  Air  Force 
captain  had  no  first  amendment  right 
to  wear  the  yarmulke  in  military  uni- 
form and  that  military  uniform  regu- 
lations do  not  violate  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights. 

Military  uniforms  have  that  name 
because  they  are  to  be  uniform.  That 
is  why  each  of  the  services  has  a  dif- 
ferent uniform.  The  Air  Force  wears 
blue.  The  Army  wears  green.  The 
Navy  wears  blue.  This  has  been  done 
down  through  the  200-odd  years  of  our 
history.  Never  before  has  there  been 
suggested  the  idea  that  we  could  have 
a  difference  in  the  way  different  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  dress. 

The  military  uniforms  have  that 
name  because  they  are  to  be  uniform. 
And,  as  I  said  earlier,  studies  have 
identified  failure  to  enforce  and  re- 
quire uniform  dress  and  appearance  in 
military  as  being  a  major  source  of  dis- 
cipline problems.  And,  Mr.  President,  I 
can  tell  you,  as  one  who  has  served, 
along  with  many  other  Members  of 
this  body,  in  the  military,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  first  things  we  recognize. 
You  look  at  an  outfit  where  they  allow 
sloppiness,  then  it  is  a  bad  outfit.  I  am 
not  saying  the  same  thing  would  apply 
if  a  man  wore  a  religious  object. 
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What  I  am  getting  at  is  if  you  allow 
men  or  women  in  the  services  to  wear 
one  type  of  differentiation  in  their 
imiform,  it  is  not  going  to  be  long 
before  they  are  wanting  to  get  in  on 
the  act.  I  probably  will  be  criticized 
very  loudly.  I  happen  to  be  half 
Jewish.  But  I  do  not  go  around  wear- 
ing half  of  this  and  half  of  that.  I 
want  to  wear  the  imiform  of  my  coun- 
try. That  is  what  I  am  proud  of.  I  am 
proud  of  my  religion.  I  happen  to  be 
Episcopalian.  I  am  also  proud  of  being 
half  Jewish.  I  do  not  think  this  is  any 
time  or  place  for  us  to  be  arguing 
whether  or  not  we  allow  differences  in 
the  uniform.  The  amendment  would 
require  military  commanders  to 
become  Judges  of  appropriate  military 
apparel  such  as  caps,  armlets,  turbans, 
t>eards,  hair  tufts,  daggers,  face  cover- 
ings for  females. 

I  think  it  will  lead  to  endless  unnec- 
essary litigation  involving  Armed 
Forces  and  their  individual  members. 
A  survey  as  part  of  the  study  indicate 
there  could  be  a  substantial  negative 
response  among  Armed  Forces  mem- 
bers if  visible  uniform  exceptions  were 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  to  oppose  this 
as  strongly  as  I  can.  I  do  not  think  to 
vote  no  would  indicate  any  antlrell- 
glous  feeling.  I  do  not  think  voting  for 


it  is  voting  for  a  strengthening  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  If  you  are  not  happy  in 
uniform,  get  out  of  the  uniform.  Join 
something  else.  If  you  are  unhappy  be- 
cause you  cannot  wear  a  red  button, 
get  out,  join  something  else.  If  you  are 
unhappy  because  you  cannot  wear  a 
religious  item,  you  do  not  have  to  stay 
in  the  outfit.  Get  someplace  where 
you  can  be  happy.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  this,  Mr.  President. 

I  devoted  too  many  years  of  my  life 
to  the  military  to  idly  stand  by  and 
watch  something  like  this  start  the  de- 
terioration of  our  uniforms.  I  also  con- 
sider myself  to  be  a  rather  religious 
man.  But  I  can  see  no  connection  be- 
tween religion  and  the  wearing  of  a 
uniform. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  on  the  groimds 
that  it  sets  forth  a  reasonable  and  lim- 
ited standard  under  which  there  may 
be  a  limited  wearing  of  a  religious  item 
like  the  yarmulke  without  unduly 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  mili- 
tary function.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  decided  in 
a  5-to-4  decision  that  the  conduct  was 
not  covered  under  the  first  amend- 
ment, that  in  no  way  reached  the  issue 
whether  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  matter  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  for  legislation  in  this 
body. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona comments  that  this  is  not  the 
time  or  place  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  I  disagree  respectfully,  but  I  dis- 
agree. I  think  that  the  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
not  a  correct  decision.  When  those 
nine  Justices  decide  a  case,  five  come 
up  on  one  side  and  four  on  the  other. 
It  is  a  hairline  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  first  amendment  prop- 
erly accepted  this  conduct  within  the 
ambit  of  freedom  of  religrious  expres- 
sion. 

But  that  is  not  at  all  the  same  issue 
as  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
policy  that  the  Congress  ought  to  say 
that  the  wearing  of  an  item  like  the 
yarmulke  is  acceptable.  It  is,  after  all, 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  the  rules  governing  the 
military  course  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  our  promise. 

We  are  today  considering  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization 
biU.  We  decide  what  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  do,  what  its  num- 
bers should  be,  what  its  organization 
should  be,  what  its  weapons  should  be, 
and  what  its  dress  should  be.  So  this  is 
particularly  and  peculiarly  a  matter 
within  the  ambit  of  congressional  deci- 
sion. 


When  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  talks  about  a  breakdown 
of  morality,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
exactly  the  contrary.  Where  you  have 
people  who  are  religious  and  who  care 
sufficiently  about  a  religion  to  under- 
take a  certain  kind  of  dress  or  garb, 
that  is  a  firm  showing  of  morality.  I 
think  the  morality  of  that  individual 
would  be  enhanced,  and  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  a  concern  for  the  discharge 
of  military  responsibility,  it  would  be  a 
plus  and  not  a  minus. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  would  be  any  undue  trend 
toward  very  extreme  situations  if  this 
legislation  were  to  pass.  If  there  were 
to  be  a  head  dress,  if  there  were  to  be 
a  turban,  that  might  not  be  so  bad. 
Certainly,  when  you  consider  what  is 
meant  by  the  yarmulke,  a  very  small 
skullcap,  that  does  not  interfere  with 
the  ability  of  some  of  the  military  to 
perform  their  service. 

The  case  at  hand  which  led  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  involved  a 
doctor  who  chose  to  wear  a  yarmulke 
under  those  very  limited  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  a  feel, 
a  tone,  a  sense  that  arises  from  this 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  really 
goes  beyond  the  items  which  we  have 
talked  about  today.  And  that  is  a  feel- 
ing that  for  a  limited  dress  and  a  limit- 
ed item  a  man  or  a  woman  ought  to 
have  the  latitude  to  have  that  particu- 
lar item  of  apparel.  I  think  it  is  a 
soimd  approach,  certainly  within  the 
purview  of  the  Congress,  to  make  a  de- 
cision. I  do  believe  it  is  an  appropriate 
action  for  us  to  take.  That  is  why  I 
support  the  amendment  as  offered. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  

Mr.  WARNER  and  Mr.  LAUTEN- 
BERG addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WARNER.  At  some  point  in 
time  I  would  like  to  address  this  issue. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  yield  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  ask  for  5  minutes  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will 
yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  ob- 
viously an  issue  of  a  sense  of  vision, 
one  I  think  all  people  of  good  will 
would  like  to  try  to  resolve.  But  the 
facts  are  that  very  few  of  our  military 
people  are  of  the  Orthodox  Jewish 
faith.  We  have  a  proportionate  per- 
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centage  of  our  military  that  are 
Jewish,  but  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Jewish  faith  are  reformed  and 
conservative  Jews  or  reconstructionist 
Jews.  They  do  not  have  this  require- 
ment of  wearing  the  small  skullcap 
when  they  are  indoors.  But  those  of 
the  Orthodox  Jewish  faith  have  this 
religious  requirement.  What  is  impor- 
tant for  all  of  us  to  remember  is  that 
this  requirement  has  always  been  ac- 
commodated in  the  American  military. 
And  I  say  this  again  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  the  critical  fact. 

This  religious  need  has  always  been 
accommodated  in  the  services.  Ortho- 
dox Jews  died  in  World  War  II  with 
their  skullcaps  on;  that  is.  if  they  were 
kUled  indoors  and  if  they  were  the 
victim  of  a  shelling.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement to  wear  the  skullcap  when 
outdoors.  It  is  only  indoors  that  there 
is  a  requirement  to  have  your  head 
covered.  This  skullcap  has  been  so  un- 
obtrusive that  it  has  not  even  been  no- 
ticed by  most  people.  I  have  checked 
with  Jewish  chaplains,  and  have 
checked  with  my  own  military  adviser 
on  my  staff  who  is  a  retired  Army 
colonel.  They  all  say  Orthodox  Jewish 
soldiers  indoors  have  always  worn 
skullcaps.  They  have  been  unobtru- 
sive, never  noticed,  and  accommodated 
in  a  pluralistic  society. 

What  is  changed  is  not  a  sudden 
desire  to  wear  the  skullcap.  That  has 
not  changed.  That  is  thousands  of 
years  old.  What  has  changed  is  that 
we  have  a  Supreme  Court  opinion 
which  says  that  the  abstract  prohibi- 
tion on  wearing  skullcaps  is  constitu- 
tional. That  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue 
is  whether  we  can  accommodate  some- 
thing which  has  been  traditional, 
which  has  created  no  problem  and  do 
so  without  doing  a  disservice  to  what 
my  friend  from  Arizona  correctly 
states  is  a  requirement  of  military  dis- 
cipline. There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
have  to  have  discipline  in  the  military. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  to 
have  uniforms. 
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We  allow  for  minor  deviations  with 
rings.  We  allow  for  minor  deviations 
with  bracelets.  This  would  not  be  a  de- 
viation from  practice.  The  practice  has 
been  to  aUow  the  skullcap  indoors  be- 
cause it  has  been  unobtriisive  and  has 
created  no  problem. 

The  Defense  Department  did  a  study 
on  this.  That  study.  I  think,  is  about 
100  pages  long.  The  one  thing  that  it 
does  not  do  is  to  ask  people  the  very 
simple  question:  Has  the  wearing  of 
skullcaps  been  allowed  and.  if  so,  has 
it  created  a  problem?  The  answer  is 
that  it  has  been  allowed  and  it  has  cre- 
ated no  problem. 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  study 
about  common  sense,  practice,  practi- 
cality, accommodation. 

Has  this  been  allowed?  Have  ortho- 
dox Jews  in  World  War  n,  Vietnam. 


Korea,  and  in  between  been  allowed  to 
wear  a  skuUcap  which  is  imobtrusive 
when  they  are  indoors? 

The  answer  is  yes.  There  has  not 
been  any  problem. 

We  are  creating  a  problem  for  our- 
selves, not  because  there  is  a  new  prac- 
tice which  is  being  sought,  but  because 
there  is  an  abstract  regulation  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  said  is  consti- 
tutional. 

This  can  be  accommodated  without 
any  violation  of  custom  in  the  mili- 
tary, which  has  allowed  it.  and  with- 
out any  violation  of  the  need  for  uni- 
formity and  discipline. 

Our  military  services  fight  for  a  lot 
of  causes,  a  lot  of  American  ideals. 
One  of  those  ideals  that  they  fight 
and  die  for  is  American  pluralism. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  our  military 
is  all  about  and  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons they  are  there. 

If  my  time  has  been  exhausted,  I 
might  ask  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  would  agree 
to  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  of  P»resident  Reagan  to  a  Bap- 
tist convention  in  1984,  he  read  from  a 
letter  from  a  Jewish  chaplain  who  was 
present  at  Beirut  when  over  200  ma- 
rines were  killed.  The  chaplain  de- 
scribed his  experience.  This  was  a 
chaplain  who  was  wearing  a  small 
skullcap,  took  off  his  skullcap  and 
used  it  to  mop  the  brow  of  a  wounded 
marine,  and  of  his  Catholic  brother,  a 
chaplain,  who  tore  off  a  piece  of  his 
clothing,  the  Catholic  chaplain's 
clothing,  to  replace  the  skullcap  of  the 
Jewish  chaplain's  head  because  the 
Catholic  chaplain.  Father  Butarelli, 
wanted  everybody  to  know  that  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  fighting  for  Ameri- 
can pluralism.  This  demonstrates  the 
pluralism  of  this  society,  this  is  what 
we  were  protecting  in  Beirut,  and  this 
is  what  is  so  different  from  what  exists 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

That  was  a  plus  in  Lebanon  where 
they  kill  each  other  for  religious  dif- 
ferences. In  this  country,  we  fight  to 
accommodate  religious  differences.  My 
point  is  that  we  have  done  this  for 
decades  in  the  military;  we  have  al- 
lowed these  skullcaps  to  be  worn  in  an 
unobtrusive  way. 

We  have  accommodated  it,  we  have 
defended  it,  we  have  protected  it,  be- 
cause this  practice  has  been  no  prob- 
lem. There  has  never  been  a  problem. 

We  are  creating  a  problem.  We  are 
creating  a  problem  if  we  do  not  allow 
it.  If  we  return  to  the  draft,  if  we  ever 
do,  what  do  we  say;  Orthodox  Jews 
cannot  serve  in  the  military?  Do  we 
want  to  say  that,  that  Orthodox  Jews 
cannot  serve  in  their  country's  service? 
Does  anyone  here  want  to  say  it?  I  do 
not  think  anyone  does. 

The  only  way  an  Orthodox  Jew  can 
serve  is  if  he  is  allowed  to  wear  a  skull- 
cap indoors.  It  is  his  religion.  We 
should  not  be  excluding  people  unless 


there  is  a  mandatory  reason  to  do  so. 
We  do  not  have  to  exclude  these 
people.  We  never  have.  I  repeat.  We 
never  have.  We  have  accommodated 
this  religious  difference  without  any 
difficulty.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  reluctance  that  I 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  first  would  like  to  recognize  my 
two  colleagues  for  having  brought  up 
a  subject  which  I  respectfully  believe 
they  feel  very  strongly  about. 

I  have  had  opportunities  in  our  en- 
joyable careers  in  the  Senate  to  talk 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  about  his  military  career 
during  World  War  II,  in  the  closing 
stages  of  that  conflict  when  he  was  in 
Europe  with  the  U.S.  Army.  I  know  he 
spealcs  not  only  from  a  sense  of  convic- 
tion that  also  a  sense  of  pride,  having 
served  in  uniform.  He  understands  full 
well  the  practical  difficulties  that  have 
been  pointed  out  here  today. 

I  would  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan  about  one  point. 
I  am  searching  my  memory.  This  has 
been  a  learning  experience  for  some  of 
us  here  in  the  past  half  hour.  I  cannot 
recall  whether  or  not  the  orthodox 
members  of  his  faith  wear  that  skull- 
cap aboard  ship,  which  technically  is 
an  enclosed  area.  I  cannot  recall  in  my 
Navy  experience  of  having  seen  that. 
Does  the  Senator  know  that  regula- 
tion? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  believe  the  practice  is 
that  if  they  are  indoors,  they  do  wear 
their  skullcap. 

Let  me  again  assure  my  friend,  who  I 
know  is  extremely  sensitive,  who  has 
shown  sensitivity  all  his  life,  that  this 
has  been  so  unobstrusive,  such  a  non- 
problem,  that  it  has  never  been  no- 
ticed until  the  Supreme  Court  opinion 
approved  an  abstract  regulation.  Until 
then  it  was  never  a  problem. 

The  Orthodox  Jews  have,  on  ship, 
indoors,  worn  either  a  hat  or  a  cap.  It 
does  not  have  to  be  a  skullcap.  If  they 
were  not  allowed  under  their  military 
regulations  to  wear  their  military  cap 
indoors,  they  have  had  a  small  skull- 
cap, which  was  unobtrusive.  No  one 
has  ever  noticed. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  point  out  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  while  great 
emphasis  was  placed  on  wearing  this 
particular  issue  of  religious  faith 
during  a  military  career,  would  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  wish  to  ad- 
dress other  issues  which  have  been 
raised  here;  namely,  that  other  forms 
of  religious  issue  could  well  be  disrup- 
tive? Would  the  Senator  care  to  ad- 
dress that  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  the  critical  issue 
here  is  the  obtrusiveness.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  pointed  out,  and 
others  have  pointed  out,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  have  a  uniform.  That  is 
clear.  And  that  any  deviations  from 
that  uniform,  such  as  a  ring  or  brace- 


let, be  allowed.  We  allow  for  rings  with 
religious  insignia  on  them  and  we 
allow  for  bracelets,  which  are  unobtru- 
sive. The  skullcap  is  so  unobtrusive 
that  very  few  people  have  noticed  that 
it  has  been  worn.  And  it  only  has  to  be 
worn  inside. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Indeed,  the  skullcap 
is  unobtrusive.  In  my  brief  tenure  in 
active  service  in  World  War  II  and 
Korea,  I  do  recall  seeing,  even  in  the 
combat  zone,  the  apparel  described  by 
the  Senator. 

However,  being  unobtnisive  in  that 
particular  case,  the  commanding  offi- 
cer could  presumably  be  faced  with  a 
series  of  requests  and  some  of  the  reli- 
gious apparel  might  not  only  be  ob- 
trustive  but  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  military  duties. 

I  recall  so  well  one  time  in  my  expe- 
rience in  Korea  an  officer  who  had  not 
been  up  to  the  frontlines  came  up  and 
he  was  wearing  a  red  scarf.  He  did  it 
because  he  was  of  a  high  rank  and  he 
thought  that  would  single  him  out. 

It  sure  did.  It  brought  in  an  incredi- 
ble amount  of  battery  fire  on  a  lot  of 
innocent  persons  who,  fortunately,  in 
this  instance,  were  not  hurt.  I  remem- 
ber that  particular  man  being  tackled 
and  thrown  into  a  bunker  and  covered 
up  by  his  comrades  very  quickly.  That 
scarf  was  interpreted  by  the  enemy 
looking  to  it  that  perhaps  he  was  a 
generalissimo  and  they  wanted  to  get 
him  fast. 

I  point  out  that  there  are  complica- 
tions. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  always  true,  that 
inaction  can  interfere  with  military 
duties.  That  is  why  the  amendment 
does  provide  that  this  unobtrusive 
skullcap  could  be  prohibited  if  it  inter- 
feres with  one's  military  duties.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  military  need  must  come 
first.  There  is  no  question  about  that, 
and  you  have  to  be  able  to  prohibit 
even  an  unobtrusive  skullcap  if  it 
interferes  with  one's  military  duties. 

My  friend  from  Arizona  is  correct. 
The  military  obligation  and  military 
duty  have  to  come  first.  We  have 
always  acconunodated  this  skullcap; 
that  is  my  point.  If  it  is  inconsistent 
with  discipline  and  duty,  the  skullcap 
has  to  go. 
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Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  ask  another  question  of  the  pro- 
ponents. I  go  back  to  the  prolonged 
and  passionate  debates  on  school 
prayer.  I  recall  that  certain  Senators 
brought  up  the  Issue  of  peer  pressure. 
I  must  confess,  that  was  the  most  dif- 
ficult issue  I  found  in  the  debate  on 
school  prayer;  namely,  that  members, 
and  I  think  a  lot  of  emphasis  was  put 
on  the  Jewish  faith— would  feel  that 
they  had  to  do  certain  things  and  that 
they  would  be  singled  out.  In  this  in- 
stance, there  would  be  a  certain 
amount  of  peer  pressure  among  the 


members  of  a  religious  group  to  con- 
form to  whatever  one  or  two  might 
have  done.  As  such,  they  might  feel 
obligated  as  an  entire  group  or  unit  to 
wear  the  manifestation  of  their  reli- 
gious faith,  perhaps  against  their 
better  judgment,  because  of  peer  pres- 
sure. Am  I  raising  the  subject  fairly? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  respond  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Virginia,  I  think  they  are 
unrelated  for  the  most  part  because 
we  talk  about  school  prayer.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  want  to  open  up  a 
debate  on  that. 

Are  we  talking  about  something  that 
says  that  all  or  the  majority  of  the  at- 
tendees have  to  observe? 

In  this  case,  the  peer  pressure,  if 
any,  would  be  on  the  individual  who 
has  the  courage  to  wear  that  skull  cap 
or  to  wear  that  unique  identification 
that  says,  "Look,  I  am  as  good  an 
American  as  anyone  else  is,  I  am  proud 
of  my  religion  and  I  do  not  think  that 
wearing  this,  that,  or  the  other,  as 
long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  my 
duty,  in  any  way  detracts  from  my 
being  a  good  soldier,  a  good  sailor,  or  a 
good  airman." 

Both  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  have  great  expe- 
rience and  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
their  concerns  to  deny  that  their  ob- 
servations would  be  significant.  But 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  make  cer- 
tain that  there  is  ultimately  a  com- 
manders decision  someplace  along  the 
line  that  says,  'If  this  interferes  in 
any  way  with  the  performance  of  your 
duty,  you  are  prohibited."  The  amend- 
ment clearly  states  that. 

I  also  do  want  to  respond  very  brief- 
ly. I  served  in  World  War  II;  I  got  to 
the  rank  of  corporal.  It  took  me  a  long 
time  to  get  there.  But  I  do  remember, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  that  there  was 
an  allowance  even  then  for  store- 
bought  additions  to  the  uniform.  I 
could  not  afford  it.  I  wore  GI  issue.  I 
kept  it  neat.  I  kept  it  pressed.  I  kept 
my  shoes  polished.  I  was  afraid  of  in- 
curring the  wrath  of  the  platoon  com- 
mander if  I  did  not.  I  was  very  re- 
served. 

I  am  not  an  Orthodox  person  and  do 
not  wear  manifestations  of  my  reli- 
gion. But  I  served  with  those  who  did 
and  they  served  as  well  as  anybody  in 
the  unit.  So  I  do  not  think  it  in  any 
way  brealts  down  morale,  breaks  down 
pride,  eliminates  the  ability  to  have  a 
cohesive  fighting  unit  that  knows 
what  its  job  is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  has  been  said 
several  times  here  now,  I  think  rather 
it  asserts  once  again  that  we  in  Amer- 
ica are  of  different  lots.  We  have  our 
imiform,  we  have  our  pride  in  our 
Nation;  yet  it  never  suggests  at  any 
time  that  we  have  to  sacrifice  oiu-  par- 
ticular ethnicity  or  our  religion. 


I  hope  that  we  do  not  make  decisions 
here  based  on  a  breakdown  in  the 
structure  of  the  military  units  that  we 
might  be  able  to  maintain  discipline.  I 
used  the  examples  of  other  countries 
where  they  have  good  fighting  people 
and  they  permit  the  obvious  manifes- 
tations of  religious  affiliation.  I  hope 
that  our  colleagues  wiU  see  this,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  said,  as  a 
practice  that  has  taken  place  over 
many  years.  It  has  never  interfered 
with  the  performance  of  duty  to  our 
knowledge. 

We  preserve  the  right,  again,  for  the 
field  commander,  for  the  service  com- 
mander, for  the  Secretary  to  make 
those  decisions  and  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  move  ahead  with  this  and 
assert  that  we  support  uniformity,  co- 
hesiveness.  high  morale,  et  cetera.  At 
the  same  time,  we  believe  that  people 
have  the  right  to  see  that  their  reli- 
gious observance  is  carefully  support- 
ed. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  serve 
throughout  the  world. 

Regrettably,  there  are  certain  parts 
of  this  world  that  practice  religious  in- 
tolerance. My  concern  would  be  if  we 
were  to  write  this  into  law— I  happen 
to  believe  there  would  be  a  certain 
amount  of  peer  pressure  connected 
with  this  were  it  to  be  written  into 
law.  We  may  have  a  disagreement,  but 
I  feel  that  way. 

If  members  of  a  certain  religious 
faith  felt  they  were  obligated,  now 
that  this  would  be  a  matter  of  law,  to 
wear  that  religious  apparel,  it  might 
well  jeopardize  that  individual  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world  to  bodily  harm 
and  injury  and  might  very  well  associ- 
ate that  individual  in  the  proximity  of 
wherever  he  or  she  may  be  serving  his 
position. 

Does  the  Senator  see  that  as  a  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  do  not  see 
that  as  a  problem.  I  see  it  as  a  problem 
of  the  past,  when  we  reinforce  our 
belief  that  every  one  of  our  citizens  is 
entitled  to  serve  wherever  we  send 
them.  We  have  had  some  unhappy  mo- 
ments when  some  of  our  purportedly 
friendly  countries  have  said,  "We 
don't  want  any  American  Jews  sent 
here,  whether  they  are  members  of 
the  military  or  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps."  There  were  some  shame- 
ful moments  when  the  United  Stetes 
agreed.  But  we  had  second  thoughts. 
We  have  said  time  and  again,  "An 
American  is  an  American  is  an  Ameri- 
can, whether  he  is  a  Jew  or  black  or 
whatever,  we  are  proud  of  them.  If 
you  want  our  friendship,  you  will  take 
our  citizens  as  100  percent  American 
citizens." 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  prob- 
lem. 
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Mr.  WARNER.  If  my  friend  wUl 
yield,  I  did  not  suggest  it  as  a  policy;  I 
suggested  it  might  be  a  problem.  We 
have  had  young  people  going  to  parts 
of  this  world  where  there  is  religious 
prejudice  and  they  might  be  subject  to 
attack. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  There  are  places  where 
black  Americans  are  not  welcome  in 
this  world  and  nobody  would  tolerate 
our  not  sending  black  soldiers  with 
white  soldiers  anywhere  Just  because 
they  might  be  subject  to  attack.  That 
is  not  what  we  are  all  about  in  this 
country.  We  stand  for  something  and 
our  fighting  people  die  for  something. 
That  is  really  what  it  is  aU  about. 

What  is  ironic  here  is  that  this  is 
one  of  the  rights  that  we  are  fighting 
to  protect,  the  right  to  religious  plu- 
ralism. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  that  point. 
I  was  not  suggesting  in  any  way 

li4r.  LEVIN.  Let  me  quickJy  say  that 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Virginia  very 
well.  The  Senator  is  an  extraordinarily 
sensitive  person  on  this  issue  and  how- 
ever we  resolve  this  issue,  he  is  still  a 
very  sensitive  person  on  this  issue,  as 
is  our  friend  from  Arizona  and  our 
other  colleagues  who  have  spoken  or 
may  speak.  That  is  not  the  issue. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  my  time.  My 
colleague  from  Georgia  may  wish  to 
address  this  matter. 

Mi.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  a  few  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hkht).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment.  However, 
I  cannot  agree  with  them  on  it.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  it. 

The  goal  of  this  amendment  is  to 
overturn  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
through  legislation.  The  case  in  ques- 
tion is  Goldman  versus  Weinberger,  a 
1986  decision. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
wiU  be  placing  military  commanders  in 
a  position  of  deciding  which  religions 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  statute 
and  which  will  not.  This  is  wholly  in- 
appropriate. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should 
never  be  put  in  the  position  of  endors- 
ing or  rejecting  specific  religions,  and 
this  is  exactly  what  will  happen  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Justice  Stevens  concluded  in  the 
ruling  on  Goldman  versus  Weinberger 
that  the  military  services  have  "no 
business  drawing  distinctions  between 
such  persons  of  different  religions 
when  enforcing  commands  of  univer- 
sal application." 

Mr.  President,  we  may  be  opening 
the  door  for  numerous  more  court 
cases  because  of  the  subjective  manner 
In  which  this  amendment  would  have 
to  be  applied  should  it  become  law. 


The  military  does  not  favor  certain  re- 
ligions and  the  Congress  should  not 
force  the  military  to  do  so.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  oppose  this  amendment. 
•  Mr.  DAMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

This  amendment  corrects  an  injus- 
tice affirmed  by  a  Supreme  Court 
ruling  in  March  of  this  year.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  a  5  to  4  decision,  ruled 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
within  its  rights  in  disallowing  the 
wearing  of  a  yarmulke  indoors  by  mili- 
tary personnel.  The  case,  Goldman 
versus  Weinberger,  involved  an  Air 
Force  officer  who,  though  serving  as  a 
psychologist,  was  an  ordained  Rabbi. 
As  an  Orthodox  Jew.  Capt.  S.  Simcha 
Goldman  wore  his  yarmulke  at  all 
times.  The  Air  Force  insisted  that  this 
was  not  within  regulations.  The  case 
eventually  reached  the  Supreme 
Court.  On  April  8,  we  introduced  legis- 
lation, S.  2269,  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of- 
fered today  is  a  reasonable  solution  to 
this  problem.  It  will  amend  chapter  45 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
allow  the  wearing  of  neat  and  conserv- 
ative religious  apparel.  Specifically, 
the  bill  allows  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  wear  any  neat  and  conserva- 
tive item  of  apparel,  if  the  wearing  of 
such  apparel  is  part  of  the  religious 
observance  of  the  member,  unless  the 
wearing  of  such  apparel  interfers  with 
the  performance  of  the  member's  mili- 
tary duties. 

I  note  that  there  is  similar  language 
for  the  wearing  of  Jewelry  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

I  believe  the  Air  Force  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  interpreted  too 
strictly  the  regulations  that  prevented 
Captain  Goldman  from  wearing  his 
yarmulke  indoors.  Indeed,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  less-than-unanimous  de- 
cision on  this  case  left  much  room  for 
debate. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  affirmed  the  lower 
court's  decision  if  Goldman  had  not 
Joined  the  Air  Force  of  his  own  choice. 

This  legislation  would  not  only  re- 
solve cases  involving  the  wearing  of 
the  yarmulke,  but  also  allow  military 
personnel  of  any  religion  to  wear, 
within  reason,  appropriate  religious 
apparel.  I  question  whether  we  can 
afford  to  preclude  a  certain  group 
within  our  society  from  voluntary 
military  service  because  of  their  cen- 
turies-old legitimate  religious  beliefs 
concerning  the  wearing  of  certain  type 
of  religious  apparel. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  for  us  to  pursue  a 
legislative  solution.  Obtrusive  and  pos- 
sibly interfering  apparel  should  not  be 
allowed,  especially  if  such  apparel 
would  hinder  the  effectiveness  of  the 
service  man  or  woman.  In  addition,  re- 


ligious apparel  should  not  hinder  the 
effectiveness  of  other  military  person- 
nel. This  is  straightforward  legislation 
that  further  strengthens  the  right  of 
freedom  of  religion  in  this  country. 
Our  Armed  Forces  should  not  be  in 
the  position  of  completely  dictating 
what  religious  behavior  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  amend- 
ment.* 

D  1800 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qdayle).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  such 
time 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  does  not  con- 
trol the  time.  Is  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yielding? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  failed  to  hear  the 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  does  not  con- 
trol the  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  controls  the  time  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  I  have  time  left  on  our  side,  is 
that  so? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  How  much 
time  is  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  6  minutes  48  seconds. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  such  time  as 
they  may  need  from  the  time  remain- 
ing of  those  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  offered  to  yield  time  and 
if  that  is  the  case  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  asked  for  the 
floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  wiU  take  a 
moment  as  long  as  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 
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Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  agreed  to  yield 
time  to  our  side,  from  the  side  of  the 
opponents  to  the  side  of  the  propo- 
nents. Can  we  clarify  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  the  time  allotted  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
opponents  are  happy  to  yield  such 
time  as  the  proponents  desire,  to  ac- 
commodate them.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
opponents  have  7  minutes  and  25  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to 
address  this  issue,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  certain  of  the  amount  of  time  he 
desires. 

1  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  how 
much  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Two  minutes. 
Mr.   WARNER.    I   understand   that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  like 
some  time.  Let  us  say  2  minutes  to 
each  Senator,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  time,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  we 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  suggest  that  as  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  do. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILSON.  May  I  hear  the  re- 
quest that  is  being  propounded?  I  did 
not  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  that  allots  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  the 
remaining  time  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized at  this  time  under  that  order. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  might  offer  some 
of  that  time  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Dependmg  on 

how  much  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes,  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

When  one  enters  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  certain  religious 


obligations  are  foregone— dietary  laws, 
morning  prayers,  and  the  wearing  of 
religious  items.  We  adhere  to  the  laws 
of  our  country  and  the  Armed  Forces. 
After  duty,  leave  time,  and  so  forth, 
are  another  situation. 

I  am  Jewish.  I  served  in  the  Army:  I 
was  proud  to  wear  the  uniform,  which 
did  not  differentiate  me  from  any 
other  soldier  of  any  other  faith,  and 
that  is  the  way  I  always  want  it  to  be. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate what  my  colleagues  from  Michigan 
and  New  Jersey  are  trying  to  do  here. 
This  is  one  of  those  matters  that 
never  should  have  gone  to  court.  Once 
you  go  to  court,  you  get  lawyers  in- 
volved. Once  you  get  lawyers  involved, 
you  have  to  define  every  word.  Once 
you  get  a  court  decision  that  you  want 
to  overrule,  you  have  to  come  to  the 
legislative  process.  When  you  get  to 
the  legislature,  which  is  Congress,  you 
have  to  define  every  word. 

We  have  an  amendment  here  that 
has  been  thought  out  carefully.  We 
have  a  phrase  that  says  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  wearing  of 
such  items  significantly  interferes 
with  the  performance  of  the  person's 
military  duties. 

Well,  as  a  lawyer— and  that  is  some- 
times a  disadvantage— let  us  strike  out 
the  word  "significantly,"  and  let  us  say 
that  it  does  not  significantly  interfere 
with  the  duties  but  interferes  with  the 
duties.  Where  are  we  then? 

We  have  the  words  "neat  and  con- 
servative" here.  I  know  what  "conserv- 
ative" means  in  the  political  context, 
although  that  is  changing  a  great  deal 
these  days,  but  what  does  it  mean  with 
apparel? 

Every  time  I  go  out  of  the  house,  I 
am  critiqued  by  my  daughter  about 
my  apparel.  She  may  say  it  is  not  her 
style.  I  am  not  always  sure  about  what 
young  people  are  wearing— whether  it 
is  neat  and  conservative.  To  me,  it  is 
not. 

We  are  putting  the  military  com- 
manders in  the  position  of  trying  to 
make  those  judgments,  and  what  we 
are  asking  for  with  this  amendment  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  litigation.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
this  amendment,  but  it  Is  difficult  to 
do.  I  know  it  is  a  sensitive  and  tough 
subject,  but  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
solve  it  with  this  amendment,  and  I 
have  to  reluctantly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
controls  3  minutes  and  10  seconds. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  address  comments  that  have 
been  made. 

There  is  permission  to  continue  to 
observe  one's  religious  needs  while  one 


does  serve  In  the  service,  Includlnf .  on 
many  occasions,  the  opportunity  to 
have  a  dietary  program  that  satisfies 
one's  religious  concern. 

I  cannot  iielleve  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  either  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers or  those  who  today  are  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  military,  those 
who  command  the  troops,  that  one 
has  to  sacrifice  one's  religious  beliefs, 
however  that  is  manifested,  to  serve  as 
a  diligent  member  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

I  want  that  to  be  reflected  in  the 
Record;  because  it  is  a  deep  belief  of 
mine  that  one  can  be  a  good,  loyal,  de- 
termined soldier,  sailor,  or  airman 
without  at  any  time  having  to  make  a 
decision  between  his  belief  and  loyalty 
to  his  coimtry  and  his  belief  and  loyal- 
ty to  h?s  religion.  They  are  never,  in 
my  view,  in  conflict. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
We  know  what  conservative  politics  is; 
we  do  not  know  what  neat  politics  is. 
But  in  the  manuals,  the  reference  to 
neat  and  conservative  is  just  with  ref- 
erence to  attire  or  appearance.  That  is 
a  common  term,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
the  military  manuals,  and  there 
should  be  no  problem  defining  that. 

I  have  no  further  comments  to 
make. 

The  Senator  from  California  asked 
for  some  time. 

How  much  time  remains.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  and  5  seconds  remain. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  1  minute  and  4  seconds  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  WIUSON.   I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  this 
imposes  an  insuperable  burden  on  the 
service  Secretaries.  I  think  the  stand- 
ards are  clear.  They  do  give  discretion. 
It  is  workable,  and  I  think  it  is  worth 
whatever  effort  is  necessary  on  their 
part  to  assure  that  the  fighting  men 
and  women  of  this  country  are  permit- 
ted to  be  reminded  of  what  they  are 
fighting  for  in  addition  to  their  coun- 
try, and  it  is  the  freedom  of  religious 
expression.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
worth  whatever  small  burden  at- 
taches. _,  ^ 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  with 
great  reluctance,  I  move  to  table  the 

amendment.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.    

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
the  e  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table  the  amendment.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
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been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

D  1820 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  186  Leg.] 

YEAS-51 


August  7,  1986 


Abdnor 

Evans 

McClure 

Andrew 

Exon 

Murkowski 

Annatronc 

Oam 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Quayle 

Boaehwttz 

Goldwater 

Rockefeller 

BroyhUl 

Gorton 

Rudman 

Burdick 

Oramm 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Harkln 

Stafford 

Cochnn 

Hatfield 

Stennis 

Cohen 

Hecht 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Helms 

Symms 

Denton 

HoUlngs 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Kassebaum 

Trible 

Dole 

lAxalt 

Wallop 

Domenki 

liOns 

Warner 

Durenberver 

Lusar 

Weicker 

Easleton 

Mattincly 
NAYS-49 

Zorinsky 

Bentwn 

Hawkins 

MitcheU 

Biden 

Heflin 

Moynihan 

Binsaman 

Heinz 

Nickles 

Boren 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Inouye 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Pressler 

Byrd 

Kasten 

Proxmire 

ChUea 

Kennedy 

Pryor 

Cranston 

Kerry 

Riegle 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Roth 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Dlzon 

Levin 

Sasser 

R>rd 

Mathias 

Simon 

Gore 

Matsimaxa 

Specter 

Oraoley 

McConneU 

Wilson 

Hart 

Melcher 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

So,  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2628  was  agreed  to. 

D  1840 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

li«r.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seiuite  will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  now  nearly  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  still  not  in  order,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  atxiut  to  indi- 
cate some  of  the  schedule  for  the 
evening.  I  think  the  Members  would 
be  interested  if  they  would  be  a  little 
cooperative. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order.  Will  Senators  please  take 
their  seats  and  staff  take  their  seats  in 
the  back  of  the  room? 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Some  of  those 
people  in  the  back  of  the  room  ought 
to  keep  on  moving  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  try  to  help 
my  colleagues  decide  about  tonight. 
First  of  all,  it  is  going  to  be  a  late 
night.  It  will  be  at  least  11,  and  it  will 
probably  be  past  12. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  this 
bill  today  but  once  again,  1  more  year, 
the  military  bill  was  made  a  catchall. 
We  call  it,  out  West,  a  hitching  post 
for  any  rambunctious  animal  that 
wants  to  come  along. 

We  have  had  today  the  Coast  Guard, 
we  have  had  drugs,  and  we  still  have 
labor  provisions.  We  have  not  done 
much  about  the  military  of  our  coun- 
try today.  We  do  have,  though,  coming 
up  next,  an  agreement  to  consider  the 
NASA  addition,  which  we  only  learned 
about  this  morning,  and  that  has  a  1- 
hour  time  limit.  But  that  leaves  us 
with  antisatellite  weapons,  test  ban 
treaty,  labor  provisions,  independent 
director  of  operational  tests  and  eval- 
uation, and  SDI-related  amendments. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  we  get  to  work, 
I  think  we  might  get  through  tonight. 
I  would  not  bet  a  lot  of  money  on  it. 

Let  us  move  on  to  NASA. 

D  1850 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  concur.  I  think  that  we 
are  making  progress.  We  would  like  to 
get  a  very  short  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  the  remaining  amend- 
ments. I  have  not  talked  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  about  the 
antisatellite  amendment,  but  I  under- 
stand he  is  willing  to  enter  into  a  time 
agreement.  Perhaps  during  the  next 
vote,  we  can  make  some  arrangement 
on  that  one.  That  is  one  that  could 
take  a  considerable  amount  of  time.  It 
would  be  very  helpful  if  we  can  get  a 
time  agreement  on  that  one. 

I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. I  would  hope  that  we  could  make 
a  lot  of  progress  tonight,  if  not  finish. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  discussion  that  we  had 
here  on  the  floor  about  1  hour  ago 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
unable  to  hear  the  Senator.  May  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
about  1  hour  ago,  we  discussed  here  on 
the  floor  the  pending  bill  and  certain 
points  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act 
which  might  apply. 

I  would  like  to  pose  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  to  the  Presiding  Officer  about 
an  amendment  which  I  have  filed. 

Might  I  first  ask.  is  the  Chair  famil- 
iar with  the  Domenici  amendment 
which  deals  with  limitations  on  new 
spending  authority,  entitlements,  and 
direct  spending  in  the  Budget  Act? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  familiar  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senate,  ihe  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  quite 
appropriately  asked  about  various 
points  of  order  that  might  lie  against 
this  bill.  At  that  point.  I  alluded  to  the 
amendment  which  the  Chair  indicated 
he  was  familiar  with.  I  would  like  to 
pose  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Chair:  If  the  amendment  which  the 
Chair  is  familiar  with  were  adopted  by 
the  U.S.  Senate,  would  there  be  any 
points  of  order  under  the  Budget  Act 
that  lie  against  the  pending  measure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Since 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  provide  that  direct 
spending  authority  provided  in  the  bill 
be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
such  extent  and  in  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  an  appropriations  act. 
the  adoption  of  that  amendment 
would  correct  the  defects  under  the 
Budget  Act. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate  that  while 
I  am  certainly  not  the  exclusive  Sena- 
tor in  terms  of  making  points  of  order, 
it  is  any  Senator's  privilege.  I  do 
intend  at  some  point  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  correct  the  Budget  Act 
violations.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
it  would  make  the  bill  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  points  of  order.  In  the  event 
the  amendment  is  not  adopted,  I 
would  clearly  have  to  raise  points  of 
order. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  I  want  to 
insert  one  other  thing  in  the  Record. 

We  try  our  very  best  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  our  staff  does,  to 
inform  the  various  committees  of  a 
terribly  complicated  law  requiring  a 
lot  of  work  by  a  lot  of  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  letter  dated  July  11, 
1986,  sent  to  the  staff  director  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  the  di- 
rector of  the  Budget  Committee  at  my 
direction  concerning  sections  302(a) 
and  302(b).  Attached  to  this  letter  was 
a  committee  printout  to  assist  the 
committee  in  filing  their  302(b)  alloca- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington,  DC,  Jvdy  11,  1986. 
Mr.  James  McGovern, 

Staff  Director,  Armed  Services  Committee, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Jim:  On  Monday.  July  14.  the 
Budget  Committee  will  file  the  allocations 
requried  by  section  302(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  These  allocations  are  based  on  the 
budget  resolution  adopted  on  June  26,  1986. 
Generally,  the  section  302(a)  allocations  are 
included  in  the  Joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget  resolution.  However,  due  to  time 
constraints,  the  Committee  obtained  unani- 
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mous  consent  to  file  these  allocations  on 
July  14th. 

As  you  know,  the  Budget  Act  also  requires 
all  Committees  that  receive  an  allocation 
under  section  302(a)  to  file  a  section  302(b) 
allocation  as  soon  as  practicable  after  a  res- 
olution is  agreed  to.  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  provide  information  that  will 
help  you  prepare  your  section  302(b)  alloca- 
tions. 

Section  302(b)  requires  Committees  to 
subdivide  their  section  302(a)  allocation  for 
outlays,  new  budget  authority,  and  new 
credit  authority  among  subcommittees  or 
programs  within  their  jurisdiction.  Under 
section  302(e).  these  allocations  may  be  al- 
tered by  the  Committees  at  any  time  as  long 
as  the  alterations  are  consistent  with  ac- 
tions already  taken  by  the  Senate  on  legisla- 
tion within  the  Committee's  jurisdiction. 

To  assist  you  as  you  develop  your  section 
302(b)  allocation,  I  am  enclosing  a  computer 
run  that  shows  the  conference  agreement 
on  the  resolution  for  each  budget  account 
under  your  Committee's  jurisdiction.  These 
computer  runs  are  provided  for  information- 
al purposes  only.  Specific  resolution  as- 
sumptions regarding  subcommittee  or  pro- 
gram allocations  are  not  binding. 

The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Def- 
icit Control  Act  of  1985  amended  section  302 
of  the  Budget  Act  with  two  new  sections  re- 
lated to  Committees'  section  302(b)  alloca- 
tions. 

Section  302(c)  creates  a  point  of  order 
against  any  bill,  resolution,  or  amendment 
that  provides  new  budget  authority,  new 
spending  authority,  or  new  credit  authority 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  committee  that 
has  not  filed  its  section  302(b)  allocation. 
Section  302(f)  creates  another  point  of 
order  against  any  bill,  resolution,  amend- 
ment of  conference  report  that  provides  for 
budget  outlays  or  new  budget  authority  in 
excess  of  a  committee's  302(b)  allocation.  A 
copy  of  section  302  as  amended  is  enclosed 
along  with  the  conference  report  on  the  FY 
1987  budget  resolution. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  if  there  is 
anything  further  we  can  do  to  assist  you. 
please  call  me  at  4-0769. 

Bill  Hoagland, 
Staff  Director. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  make  any- 
thing of  this,  other  than  I  would  like 
to  have  it  in  the  Record  so  that  at 
least  my  particular  role  would  be 
shown  here. 

Having  said  that.  I  will  not  offer  an 
amendment  to  cure  the  points  of  order 
until  that  point  in  time  when  the  man- 
agers think  it  most  appropriate.  Then 
I  will  offer  it  and  I  hope  they  will  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
respond  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  been  working  very  dili- 
gently with  us  trying  to  get  these  mat- 
ters worked  out  under  the  Budget  Act 
and  we  appreciate  it  very  much.  We 
think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  work 
it  out  and  we  believe  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  accept  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment which  the  Parliamentarian  has 
acknowledged  would  eliminate  the 
problems  concerning  the  Budget  Act 
and  this  bill. 

We  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII. 
that  the  cloture  vote  for  today  on  the 
Byrd  amendment  2413  and  the  vote  on 
the  Dole  amendment  2417  be  T)ost- 
poned  until  9  p.m.  in  the  hopes  that 
an  agreement  can  be  reached  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  both  issues  sepa- 
r&tclv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

amendment  no.  2633 

(Purpose:  To  make  an  amendment  regard- 
ing authorizations  of  appropriations  for 
activities  of  the  Air  Force) 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   Missouri    [Mr.   Dan- 

roRTHl,  for  himself,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Garn, 

and  Mr.  Riegle,  proposes  an  amendment 

numbered  2633. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.      .  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles,  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  oi>eration  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to 
t>e  appropriated  under  this  section,  not  less 
than  $556,300,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
purpose  of  payment  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  to  reim- 
burse such  agency  for  launch  services  and 
related  expenses  of  the  space  shuttle  system 
as  agreed  to  between  such  agencies. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  offered  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Garn.  Riegle. 
and  Gorton. 

The  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  more  spe- 
cifically by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  amendment  is  also  sup- 
ported by  OMB  and  the  amendment  is 
supported  by  NASA. 

The  thrust  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

Each  year,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense pays  to  NASA  an  amount  which 


is  necessary  to  pay  for  the  space  mis- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
the  following  year. 

This  payment  a  year  in  advance  is 
factored  into  the  total  spending  plans 
of  NASA.  Therefore,  when  the  budget 
of  NASA  was  prepared  approximately 
a  year  ago.  it  was  anticipated  that  in 
addition  to  the  regular  NASA  budget, 
NASA  would  also  be  receiving  $556.3 
million  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  fiscal  year  1987.  which  was 
the  prepayment  for  the  NASA  flights 
for  DOD  which  would  take  place  in 
1988. 

As  we  were  proceeding  in  the  Budget 
Committee  to  work  on  the  1987 
budget,  the  space  shuttle  disaster  took 
place. 

However,  at  the  time  that  the  disas- 
ter took  place,  the  budget  process  was 
well  along  and  it  became  impossible  in 
the  Budget  Committee,  even  though  a 
lot  of  us  tried  to  do  so,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  budget  for  NASA. 

The  administration  originally  pro- 
posed $7.7  billion  for  NASA  for  next 
year.  In  fact,  the  budget  resolution 
gave  NASA  $7.3  billion,  less  than  the 
administration  asked  for  even  before 
the  space  shuttle  disaster. 

It  is  clear  to  everyone,  Mr.  President, 
that  $7.3  billion  for  next  year  is  not 
adequate  to  do  the  job  for  NASA. 

But  all  along  it  was  anticipated  by 
NASA  that  in  addition  to  the  $7.3  bil- 
lion provided  in  the  budget,  NASA 
would  also  receive  $556.3  million  from 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Department  of  Defense  agrees 
that  that  money  should  be  paid  to 
NASA.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  agrees  that  that  money  should 
be  paid  to  NASA. 

But  our  Armed  Services  Committee, 
in  putting  together  this  authorization 
bill,  reasons  that  because  the  NASA 
program  is  being  disrupted  and  the  an- 
ticipated space  launches  will  not  take 
place,  it  could,  in  effect,  renege  on  the 
payment  of  the  over  half  billion  dol- 
lars to  NASA. 

D  1900 

I  understand  the  reasoning  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  That  com- 
mittee has  its  own  problems  with  the 
budget.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  pointed  this  out  to  me  several 
times.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  NASA,  which  is  already,  even 
without  the  orbiter  disaster,  well 
under  what  the  President  asked  for. 
given  the  fact  of  the  space  shuttle  dis- 
aster, clearly  NASA  will  incur  addi- 
tional costs.  At  the  very  time  that 
NASA  is  being  hard  pressed,  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  decides 
that  it  is  going  to  withhold  the  pay- 
ment that  everyone  anticipated  when 
the  budget  was  being  prepared:  that  it 
is  going  to  withhold  the  payment  that 
was  anticipated  by  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee, that  was  anticipated  by  the  ad- 
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ministration,  that  was  anticipated  by 
NASA,  that  was  anticipated  by  OMB 
and  by  the  Department  of  IDefense. 

Mr.  President,  that,  in  a  nutshell,  is 
the  issue.  The  issue  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  truly  cripple  our  space  pro- 
gram by  cutting  back  by  an  amount  of 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  what 
they  anticipated  receiving  before  the 
shuttle  disaster  took  place. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  accept 
this  amendment,  the  effect  of  what  we 
are  doing  is  to  put  off  further  space 
launches  by  an  additional  half  year  or 
more.  The  effect  of  it  really  is  to  pull 
the  props  out  from  underneath  the 
q>ace  program. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  its  problems, 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  real- 
ize that  this  is  not  the  time  to  cut  back 
more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  what 
it  was  anticipated  NASA  would  receive 
before  the  orbiter  disaster  took  place. 

Mr.  GOLDWATEai.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  understand  full  well  what  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  talking 
about.  I  happen  to  have  served  on  the 
first  Space  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  great  admiration  and  respect  for 
and  realize  the  extreme  importance  of 
space  to  the  future  of  our  country  and 
the  future  of  the  world.  But  we  have 
some  problems,  Mr.  President. 

We  are  talking  about  $556  million. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  has  al- 
ready taken  $30  billion  in  cuts  and 
right  now,  we  are  trying  to  find  an- 
other $10  billion  to  comply  with  the 
recent  Budget  Committee  judgment. 
There  is  no  question  that  when  we  get 
into  conference  with  the  House,  we 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  take  maybe 
another  $6  to  $8  million. 

So  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  asking  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  do,  I  have  to  say,  is  an  absolute 
impossibility.  We  do  not  have  the 
money. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  could  get  the 
money  by  not  buying  some  equipment, 
and  I  am  not  even  going  to  refer  to  the 
Senator's  hometown.  We  do  not  have 
to  buy  all  the  main  battle  tanks.  We 
do  not  have  to  provide  money  for  the 
Navy.  We  can  cut  some  troop  strength, 
which  we  do  not  want  to  do.  But,  Mr. 
President,  the  actions  of  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  shuttle  flight  dis- 
charges we  took  for  budgetary  rea- 
sons. There  was  certainly  no  prejudice 
with  respect  to  NASA's  requirement 
for  these  funds,  which  constitute  an 
important  source  of  their  operating 
revenues  for  1987. 

We  cut  the  money  out  because  we 
were  told,  and  we  are  still  being  told, 
that  there  will  be  no  flights  so  the 
money  is  not  needed. 

At  issue  in  this  biU  is  the  tradeoff 
between  valid  military  requirements 
on  the  one  hand  and  an  agreement  be- 
tween NASA  and  E>OD  that  provides 
budget  and  program  stability  to  our 
national  Space  Transportation  System 


on  the  other.  We  know  that  NASA  re- 
quires these  funds  to  implement  their 
shuttle  recovery  efforts.  But  we  also 
know  that  the  DOD  has  already  trans- 
ferred to  NASA  during  fiscal  year 
1983-86  payments  for  more  shuttle 
flights  than  NASA  ciurently  projects 
to  fly  in  fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal 
year  1988. 

The  committee  is  strongly  commit- 
ted to  the  recovery  of  our  space 
launch  posture  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  and  our  recent  actions  with  re- 
spect to  expendable  launch  vehicles 
attest  to  this  commitment.  But  under 
the  current  budget  constraints  on 
DOD  funding  and  the  increased  fund- 
ing requirements  to  meet  DOD's  mili- 
tary space  launch  requirements,  I  just 
don't  see  where  we  are  going  to  get  the 
money. 

I  keep  saying  that,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause it  is  the  God's  truth.  We  are 
broke. 

I  do  not  see  where  we  are  going  to 
get  the  money  to  keep  DOD's  commit- 
ment to  NASA  for  shuttle  launch 
charges  for  launches  that  unfortu- 
nately will  not  take  place  as  sched- 
uled. 

In  the  fiscal  year  budget,  the  admin- 
istration requested  $268.8  million  in 
Air  Force  O&M.  $32.9  million  in  Air 
Force  RDT&E,  and  $297.9  million  In 
Air  Force  missile  procurement  to  reim- 
burse NASA  for  fiscal  year  1988  DOD 
shuttle  missions. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  go  on 
on  this  but  we  have  just  talked  to  Mr. 
Aldridge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  he  has  told  us  he  wants  the 
money,  but  do  not  take  it  out  of  the 
defense  budget.  I  know  he  has  told  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  another  tale.  In 
fact,  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter 
he  has  written  to  a  large  number  of  us 
says: 

In  summary  the  Shuttle  accident  and  the 
recent  ELV  failures  have  dealt  a  serious 
blow  to  this  Country's  capability  for  launch- 
ing payloads  into  space.  RecoKnizing  that 
funding  stability  was  necessary  in  order  for 
NASA  and  the  DOD  to  plan  an  expeditious 
recovery,  we  agreed  to  keep  fiscal  year  1986 
and  fiscal  year  1987  reimbursements  intact. 
This  approach  will  permit  appropriate  prep- 
aration and  planning  for  DOD  missions  to 
proceed  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner. 
It  is  our  joint  recommendation,  therefore, 
that  the  Congress  endorse  the  ongoing  ef- 
forts of  both  DOD  and  NASA  for  the  over- 
all STS  recovery,  for  the  orderly  and  mutu- 
ally beneficial  reconstruction  of  the  DOD 
ST5  flight  planning,  and  for  the  application 
of  credit  adjustments  for  DOD  reimburse- 
ments in  the  fiscal  year  1988  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are 
others  who  want  to  talk  on  this,  but  as 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  just  have  to  repeat:  My  heart 
is  with  them.  I  wish  we  had  this 
money.  I  wish  we  had  a  lot  more 
money  than  we  have.  If  they  insist  on 
gettiiig  this  out  of  this  budget,  as  I  say 
to  my  friend,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  it  out  of  equipment  or  take  it  out 
of  personnel,  and  I  know  that  the  Sen- 


ator does  not  want  to  do  that.  I  know 
Colonel  Gam  does  not  want  to  do 
that,  and  neither  do  I. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  our  prob- 
lems. I  hope  we  can  solve  them. 

I  have  said  all  I  care  to  say  on  this.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President  before 
the  distinguished  chairman  yields  the 
floor,  I  listened  carefully  to  his  state- 
ment, and  I  am  certain  he  meant  that 
NASA  does  need  the  money.  There  is  a 
very  legitimate  requirement  for  these 
funds,  and  his  opposition  is  solely  on 
budgetary  considerations  as  it  impacts 
on  the  DOD  budget. 

D  1910 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  could  not  de- 
clare in  strong  enough  language  how 
badly  I  know  NASA  needs  the  money, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  de- 
clare in  strong  enough  language  how 
broke  we  are. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  chairman 
yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
already  provided  NASA  reimburse- 
ments for  10  shuttle  flights  which 
have  yet  to  be  flown,  and  if  we  are  to 
provide  another  half  a  billion  dollars, 
it  is  the  proposal  that  DOD  get  a 
credit  for  that  amount  of  money. 

The  difficulty  is  that  next  year  and 
the  year  after  and  the  year  after  that 
we  are  going  to  be  facing  more  con- 
strained budgets  than  we  have  this 
year,  and  in  all  likelihood  they  will 
never  be  able  to  reimburse  DOD  for 
this  half  a  billion  dollars,  not  to  men- 
tion the  10  flights  which  have  yet  to 
be  flown. 

So  I  would  agree  with  the  chairman 
that  as  much  as  we  would  like  to  fund 
this  program,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  administration  to 
clearly  specify  where  they  are  going  to 
come  up  with  the  money  for  the  pro- 
gram itself.  We  all  support  it,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  we  can  come  up  with 
another  half  a  billion  dollars,  on  top 
of  what  we  have  added  today  and  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before,  and  have 
any  kind  of  a  budget  that  is  going  to 
survive  not  only  the  budget  conference 
but  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
when  we  come  back  with  the  appro- 
priation process. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  concur  with  what  the 
chairman  has  said  and  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  has  said. 

We  are  talking  about  a  situation 
where  we  are  going  to  decide  with  this 
vote  whether  we  want  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  to  be  a  customer  of  NASA  or 
whether  we  want  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to 
be  the  banker  for  NASA.  That  Is  the 
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question.  This  has  been  a  customer  re- 
lationship before.  They  have  been  pre- 
paying NASA  on  an  orderly  basis  be- 
cause if  you  did  have  a  delay  of  a 
flight  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year,  the 
payment  was  not  made  in  advance, 
you  would  have  a  disaster  in  the 
NASA  budget. 

Now,  what  we  have  Is  tremendous 
delays,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
put  his  finger  right  on  it.  You  have  10 
flights  that  the  Air  Force  has  already 
paid  for.  There  is  no  possibility  those 
flights  can  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1988,  let  alone  1987.  What 
we  are  now  being  asked  is  for  the  Air 
Force  to  pay  for  seven  more  flights. 
What  we  are  really  saying  is  we  are 
converting  what  was  supposed  to  be  an 
arrangement  based  within  agencies 
but  based  on  business,  based  on  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  because  the  shuttle 
was  supposed  to  be  a  business  proposi- 
tion. We  hope  It  will  be  in  the  long 
run.  but  we  are  now  going  to  convert 
that  from  a  business  proposition  with 
transfers  between  two  agencies  to  a 
banking  proposition.  The  Air  Force  is 
being  asked  with  this  amendment  to 
loan  NASA  the  money.  They  have  al- 
ready got  tremendous  credits. 

They  have  already  in  effect  loaned  a 
lot  of  money,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  They  are  being  asked  to  loan 
more  money.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
NASA's  plights.  I  hope  we  can  find  a 
way  to  fund  them  but  we  have  some 
very  serious  funding  problems  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  bill. 

This  budget  request  that  we  have 
been  given  by  the  Budget  Committee 
and  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  is  not  being  met  now  by  this 
bill.  We  have  to  go  to  conference  and 
knock  billions  and  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  off  this  bill. 

If  we  meet  the  outlay  total  and  if  we 
do  it  in  an  honest  way  and  avoid  gim- 
micks, we  are  very  likely  to  have  to 
either  see  an  awful  lot  of  people  laid 
off  in  the  military  today,  which  could 
have  devastating  effects  on  the 
morale,  or  we  are  likely  to  see  cancel- 
lations of  an  awful  lot  of  weapons  sys- 
tems that  no  one  on  the  floor  I  think 
wants  to  count. 

That  is  the  dilemma  we  face  now. 
Next  year  is  going  to  be  worse.  So  I 
know  why  the  amendment  is  being 
proposed.  I  know  that  NASA  has  a 
budgetary  problem  but  I  t\i\x&-  it  is 
time  for  the  administration  to  face  the 
fact  and  come  over  with  the  kind  of  re- 
quest in  the  proper  category  so  we 
keep  a  business  relationship  with  the 
shuttle  and  not  have  it  as  a  charitable 
endeavor  from  one  agency  to  another. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
even  before  the  space  shuttle  disaster, 
NASA  was  counting  on  a  payment  of 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  in  fiscal  year 
1987  for  launches  that  would  take 
place  In  1988.  The  question  now  is 
whether  the  same  payment  will  be 
made  in  1987  for  the  same  flights  but 


they  will  take  place  in  1989.  If  that 
counted-on  prepayment  is  not  made, 
then  NASA  is  in  very  serious  trouble. 

I  would  point  out  that  NASA  is  not 
Just  a  charity  case  or  a  ward  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant agency  which  is  itself  integral  to 
our  defense  effort. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

I  served  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  4  years  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona.  I  have 
served  for  another  8  years  on  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anyone  who  un- 
derstands better  than  I  the  problems 
of  this  defense  budget. 

I  think  it  is  an  irresponsible  budget, 
entirely  too  low.  We  have  been 
trapped  into  this  Gramm-Rudman 
process  that  takes  care  of  all  of  the 
social  programs  but,  good  heavens,  do 
not  fund  defense  adequately.  So  I  un- 
derstand what  the  chairman  is  saying. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on 
their  defense  budget  goes— I  do  not 
even  have  a  word  for  their  disregard 
for  the  defense  of  this  country.  For  12 
years  in  this  body  I  do  not  think  any- 
body could  accuse  me  of  anything  but 
being  a  supporter  of  defense  and  on 
this  bill  I  have  voted  with  the  chair- 
man on  every  single  vote,  on  the  50-to- 
49  votes.  I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  to 
anybody  on  being  a  supporter  of  the 
defense  of  this  country. 

However,  look  at  the  record  of  what 
has  taken  place.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  outlined  the  1987  budget. 
Let  us  talk  about  1986.  The  adminis- 
tration requested  $7.9  billion.  We  ap- 
propriated $7.7  billion  with  a  real 
struggle.  Gramm-Rudman  took  it 
down  to  $7.3  billion.  This  is  without 
regard  to  the  Challenger  accident.  And 
I  can  remember  when  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  I  served  on  the  origi- 
nal Space  Committee  and  we  promised 
NASA  at  that  time,  12  years  ago,  that 
they  would  be  kept  whole  for  infla- 
tion. They  have  not  been.  We  spend 
less  than  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
our  entire  national  budget  on  space 
flight.  That  is  hardly  a  very  large 
effort  when  you  consider  that  we  get 
$8  or  $9  back  in  the  private  sector  in 
spinoffs  for  every  taxpayer  dollar  we 
spend,  and  I  do  not  know  how  you  put 
a  dollar  value  on  human  life  from  the 
Pacemaker  and  the  12,000  other  medi- 
cal devices  and/or  procedures  that 
have  resulted  from  space  research  tind 
development  or  what  was  going  on  in 
the  shuttle— electrophoresis  in  proc- 
essing pharmaceuticals  that  will  save 
thousands  of  lives  because  you  can 
process  pharmaceuticals  a  hundred 
times  more  efficiently  and  four  times 
more  pure  in  microgravity. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go  on  and 
on,  but  as  strongly  as  I  support  de- 
fense, there  is  no  budget  where  the 


American  taxpayer  and  all  the  people 
of  this  Earth  get  returns  like  they  do 
from  space  research  and  development, 
save  lives,  and  you  cannot  put  a  dollar 
value  on  that. 

We  get  back  to  the  1986  budget;  $1.3 
billion  and  then  we  have  a  tragic  acci- 
dent. I  think  everylxxly  in  this  body 
knows  that  no  one  can  feel  worse 
about  that  than  I  do.  It  was  not  just  a 
national  tragedy.  That  crew  of  seven 
were  my  friends.  Mike  Smith  was  my 
trainer.  No  one  has  ever  had  a  more 
difficult  task  than  to  walk  into  the 
crew  quarters  at  Kennedy  Space 
Center  with  the  Vice  President  and 
look  those  families  in  the  eye  3  hours 
later— Mike  Smith's  son— and  try  and 
feel  adequate  to  say  something  com- 
forting to  them. 

So  we  spend  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  our  national  budget  on  space  flight 
with  all  the  returns  and  then  what  do 
we  see.  We  have  a  tragic  accident.  The 
administration  cannot  get  its  act  to- 
gether. Six  months  later  it  has  not 
come  up  with  a  recommendation  on 
whether  they  want  a  replacement  or- 
biter, and  we  have  so  underfunded 
NASA  that  when  Challenger  crashed, 
no,  it  was  not  just  Challenger,  it  was 
pieces  of  my  orbiter.  Discovery  II  and 
pieces  of  Columbia  and  parts  of  Atlan- 
tis because  we  have  not  had  enough 
spares  in  NASA  to  fly  a  complete  or- 
biter, so  you  do  what  is  known  as  to 
cannibalize.  You  take  parts  of  one  to 
make  the  other  one  fly.  We  could  not 
fly  two  orbiters  at  the  same  time  be- 
cause they  are  not  fully  put  together. 
NASA  was  struggling  along  that  way 
before  we  had  the  accident. 

Then  we  get  back  to  $7.3  billion.  No 
administration  request.  You  have  a 
search  and  rescue,  a  recovery  effort. 
We  have  got  anomaly  resolution,  all  of 
those  additional  costs.  So  I  put  in  an 
emergency  supplemental  of  $531  mil- 
lion for  NASA  and  we  were  able  to  get 
it  through  to  help  with  the  problems 
of  the  accident,  the  redesign  and  all  of 
the  things  that  go  with  trying  to  get 
the  orbiter  back  into  space  to  carry 
primarily  military  cargoes  to  begin 
with,  spy  satellites  for  arms  control 
verification,  navigation  and  communi- 
cations satellites;  so  if  this  succeeded 
in  taking  a  half  a  billion  dollars  away, 
who  is  going  to  suffer  the  most  is 
DOD.  They  have  critical  cargoes  that 
need  to  be  placed  in  space.  If  this  half 
a  billion  dollars  is  taken  away  from 
NASA,  this  is  not  just  a  customer  rela- 
tionship. It  is  a  matter  of  taking  much 
longer. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
underestimates  6  months.  He  will  be 
looking  at  2  V4  or  3  years  before  you 
put  another  military  cargo  into  orbit. 
So  they  are  cutting  off  their  nose  to 
spite  their  face,  I  suppose. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  his  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  ask  for  1  more  minute. 

This  is  a  critical  issue.  We  got  back 
to  $7.8  biUon,  $100  million  less,  ab- 
sorbing the  cost  of  the  accident,  and 
now  what  do  we  have?  Armed  services, 
admittedly  with  a  lot  of  problems, 
wants  to  take  another  half-billion  dol- 
lars away. 

NASA  cannot  survive,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  fourth  orbiter.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  the  first  three  or- 
biters  back  into  space.  The  military 
will  suffer.  The  research  and  develop- 
ment will  suffer. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  talking  about 
the  difficulties  we  are  going  through, 
trying  to  get  our  space  program  in  ex- 
istence again.  We  are  going  to  have  an- 
other Sputnik  if  we  are  not  careful. 
The  Soviets  will  surprise  us  again,  as 
they  did  before. 

It  is  important  for  the  United  States 
to  be  back  in  space.  With  all  the  prob- 
lems the  armed  services  have,  and 
much  as  I  support  this  committee,  this 
chairman,  and  this  budget  resolution, 
I  wish  there  was  a  great  deal  more  in 
it.  It  is  a  lot  easier  to  take  a  half-bil- 
lion out  of  the  $291  billion  than  it  is 
out  of  the  $7.3  billion.  We  must  trans- 
fer this  back  to  NASA. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President. 
how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  not  a  small  one.  It  in- 
volves over  a  half-billion  dollars.  The 
choice  is  relatively  simple  and  easy  to 
understand.  One-half  billion  dollars  is 
approximately  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  is  approximately  7 
percent  of  what  has  been  recommend- 
ed for  NASA— almost  one-tenth. 

This  money  was  included  as  a  reim- 
bursement to  NASA  in  the  budget  sub- 
mission of  the  administration.  The  as- 
sumption that  this  money  would  be 
available  to  NASA  was  included  in  the 
budget  resolution  passed  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  passed  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  passed  after  a  conference 
committee  report. 

Unilaterally,  to  remove  it  from 
NASA,  to  take  this  7  percent  of  the 
money  available  for  NASA  next  year. 
wlU  be  absolutely  devastating  to 
NASA.  The  Senator  from  Utah,  in  my 
view,  is  much  more  close  to  being  accu- 
rate than  even  my  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  loss  of  this 
amount  of  money  may  well  postpone 
by  an  additional  year  the  time  in 
which  NASA  can  once  again  put  a 
shuttle  into  orbit.  Because  the  largest 
single  share  of  the  work  of  the  space 


shuttle  is  for  the  Air  Force  and  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  simply  will  be  cutting 
off  its  nose  to  spite  its  face  if  it  suc- 
ceeds in  this  unilateral  repudiation  of 
an  obligation  which  it  understands  it 
has,  an  obligation  which  the  adminis- 
tration understands  it  has,  and  an  ob- 
ligation which  was  assumed  in  all  the 
budget  debates  we  have  had  to  this 
point  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  especially  for 
the  Air  Force,  to  deal  with  this  loss  of 
$500  million.  It  can  be  done,  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  is.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
NASA  to  deal  with  it.  NASA  has  al- 
ready been  subjected  to  a  loss  of  over 
$400  million  in  its  pre-C7iattenj;er-acci- 
dent  request  by  reason  of  the  actions 
of  this  body  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  a  budget  resolution. 
NASA  cannot  keep  its  skilled  employ- 
ees together;  NASA  cannot  recover  at 
any  reasonable  rate  from  the  disaster 
to  the  space  shuttle  Challenger,  and 
NASA  will  not  be  able  to  conduct  any 
of  its  new  programs  or  begin  any  of  its 
new  research  without  this  amount  of 
money. 

What  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Defense  and  for  the  Air 
Force  with  the  loss  of  an  additional 
$500-plus  million  becomes  literally  an 
impossible  task  for  NASA. 

Mark  my  words:  This  is  not  a  choice 
between  whether  or  not  we  have  an 
over-rich  NASA  appropriation  for  next 
year.  This  has  to  do  with  the  life  of 
NASA  and  the  American  space  pro- 
gram. This  has  to  do  with  whether  or 
not  we  take  at  all  seriously  our  respon- 
sibilities and  our  opportunities  in 
space. 

A  Member  of  this  body  cannot  vote 
against  this  amendment  and  claim 
with  any  degree  of  realism  that  he  or 
she  favors  American  leadership  and 
excellence  in  space.  That  vote  and 
that  claim  will  be  simply,  completely, 
and  totally  inconsistent  with  one  an- 
other. 

This  is  not  a  request  to  be  a  banker. 
This  money  will  be  to  the  credit  of  the 
Air  Force.  By  next  year's  budget  sub- 
mission from  the  administration,  there 
will  be  no  such  reimbursement  called 
for,  because  there  will  be  a  credit 
there,  and  the  NASA  budget  submis- 
sion will  include  whatever  NASA  needs 
directly.  It  is  too  late  to  do  that  for 
fiscal  1987. 

So  you  simply  have  your  choice  of 
the  last  $500  million  added  on  to  a 
$291  billion  defense  budget  on  the  one 
hand,  or  7  percent  or  more  of  NASA's 
budget— a  key  7  percent— the  7  per- 
cent which  determines  whether  or  not 
we  have  the  remotest  opportunity  of 
retaining  our  leadership  in  space  and 
getting  back  into  orbit  by  early  calen- 
dar year  1988.  That  is  the  choice. 
There  is  no  other.  To  vote  against  this 


amendment  Is  to  vote  for  a  second-rate 
or  third-rate  American  space  program. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  easy 
vote,  because  it  is  in  some  respects  rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

From  NASA's  standpoint,  there  is 
little  else  we  can  do.  NASA  has  made 
contracts  and  set  up  its  budget  on  a 
certain  basis,  and  because  of  its  con- 
tinuing difficulty,  some  of  those  ex- 
penses cannot  be  met. 

I  hate  to  call  for  money  out  of  the 
defense  budget  when  we  are  already 
cutting  things  we  would  perfer  not  to 
cut.  but  it  is  more  onerous  to  let  NASA 
languish  even  further  in  its  difficult 
situation. 

Unfortunately,  NASA's  experimen- 
tal program  remains  mercilessly  unfor- 
giving of  human  error.  While  NASA 
corrects  its  errors  and  reviews  its  pro- 
cedures, we  have  to  support  them. 

I  do  not  like  the  situation  in  which 
NASA  finds  itself,  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed these  problems  repeatedly  with 
NASA  officials.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
like  the  White  House,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  to  give  us  a  clear,  unambig- 
uous signal  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  want  NASA  to  go.  We 
must  not  give  lip  service  to  the  impor- 
tance of  our  space  program  without 
giving  it  bacliing,  and  support. 

Maybe  we  can  give  NASA  some 
badly  needed  financial  support  to- 
night. 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  said  words  to 
the  effect  that  if  any  nation  desires  to 
be  a  world  leader,  it  will  have  to  be  a 
leader  in  this  important  area  of  tech- 
nology—space. If  we  want  to  lead  in 
this  field  and  have  nations  look  up  to 
us,  we  are  going  to  have  to  support 
NASA  in  these  difficult  days  and  get 
them  back  on  track. 

I  do  not  like  voting  to  take  money 
from  one  project  and  put  it  into  an- 
other. But  I  think  it  is  the  lesser  of 
two  evils  and  so  I  support  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same. 

But  I  would  only  say  once  again  that 
I  implore  the  White  House  to  give  us  a 
clear  indication  as  to  what  it  wants 
NASA  to  do.  We  want  to  work  with 
the  administration  on  that. 

The  American  people  have  shown 
their  support  for  NASA  and  we,  in 
Congress,  must  take  the  lead  in  pro- 
viding some  of  the  funding  that  NASA 
so  desperately  needs  right  now. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  other  speakers  on  this  side. 
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Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona, 
has  stated  the  case  in  opposition  as 
eloquently  as  I  know  of  anyone,  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine. 

The  case  has  been  made  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  these  funds,  but  at 
this  time  there  is  no  place  that  we 
know  of  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee recommendation  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  this  bill  that  can  be  cur- 
tailed to  provide  for  those  funds. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  just  add  about  1  minute's 
worth  to  say  and  to  reiterate  that  this 
amendment  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration. This  amendment  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

It  is  understood  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  this  amendment  is  criti- 
cal to  the  future  of  the  Space  Program 
which  in  turn  is  essential  to  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Defense  Department. 

I  wanted  to  reiterate  this  because 
this  is  not  a  battle  of  NASA  against 
the  Defense  Department.  This  is 
simply  a  matter  of  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  providing  those  funds  which  were 
anticipated  by  NASA  well  before  the 
NASA  budget  was  put  together  and 
well  before  the  space  shuttle  disaster. 

The  issue  before  us  does  not  antici- 
pate our  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  a 
fourth  orbiter.  This  is  not  to  be  decid- 
ed here.  These  funds  are  needed  with 
or  without  a  fourth  orbiter. 

This  was  anticipated  in  the  budget 
well  before  the  space  shuttle  disaster. 
It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  surviv- 
al of  NASA. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  served 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  has  jurisdiction,  the  main  juris- 
diction, over  the  matter  before  us.  the 
defense  authorization  budget.  I  also 
serve  on  the  Commerce  Committee, 
which  has  responsibility  for  the  NASA 
budget  primarily. 

I  just  want  to  comment  on  the  knot 
that  the  Senate  finds  itself  in  in  this 
particular  matter,  and  that  knot 
simply  is  it  is  critically  necessary  to 
the  defense  of  this  country  that  we  get 
satellites  back  up  where  they  belong. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  working 
with  this  program  know  that  that  is 
critically  important.  Yet  what  we  are 
doing  here  today,  I  guess  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
bind  that  we  find  ourselves  in,  we  do 
not  have  any  money,  so  we  are  going 


after  the  biggest  part  of  our  budget  by 
and  large  expensewise  and  that  is  the 
defense  budget. 

It  seems  to  me,  first,  we  should  real- 
ize that  we  are  already  well  over  $200 
billion  in  excess  of  the  budget  that 
was  assigned  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  regard  to  defense.  Yet 
there  have  been  a  whole  series  of 
amendments  and  there  are  going  to  be 
some  more  as  I  understand  it  to  add 
more  spending  to  the  budget. 

I  compliment  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment— they  have  at  least  speci- 
fied and  spelled  out  where  the  money 
that  they  wish  to  advance  to  NASA 
out  of  the  defense  budget  is  coming 
from  but  that  is  a  separate  argument. 
I  simply  want  to  say  that  we  earlier 
today  approved  by  voice  vote  some 
$300  million-plus  for  a  fight  against 
drugs.  I  do  not  really  believe  that  that 
should  have  properly  come  out  of  the 
defense  budget. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  just  indi- 
cated that  the  Reagan  administration 
supports  taking  this  money  out  of  the 
defense  budget.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration also  supported  taking  the  $300 
million  plus  to  fight  drugs  out  of  the 
defense  budget. 

The  Reagan  administration  and  its 
leader,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  almost  daily  attacks  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  not  pro- 
viding enough  money  for  the  defense 
of  this  Nation. 

I  suggest  that  all  of  this  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  knot  that  we  have  our- 
selves in,  the  box.  if  you  will,  with 
regard  to  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

Everybody  is  scurrying  all  over  the 
place  to  find  funds  for  projects,  some 
of  which  are  worthwhile,  and  I  suggest 
some  of  them  which  are  not. 

I  am  for  the  launching  of  the  shuttle 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  for,  if  that  is 
what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wants,  building  a  shuttle  to  re- 
place the  one  that  we  lost  in  the  tragic 
accident.  It  is  not  clear  yet  whether  or 
not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
wants  another  shuttle. 

I  realize  that  the  expenses  of  NASA 
are  going  on,  and  I  recognize  that  that 
agency  is  under  extreme  stress  today.  I 
simply  say  that  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
defense  budget  that  is  already 
squeezed,  that  has  already  been  re- 
duced by  Congress  from  the  some  $320 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1987  that  the 
President  requested,  down  to  about 
$294  billion  according  to  the  Senate 
figure,  and  on  down  below  that  to 
what  the  House  is  going  to  come  forth 
with,  can  absorb  this  cut.  I  simply  say 
that  with  all  of  these  add  ons  that  we 
are  going  through,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  another  one  I  understand  before 
the  night  is  over,  and  that  has  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  RAM  missUe,  an- 
other $60  million  or  $70  million  on  top 
of  what  we  have  already  authorized  of 
which  there  is  no  money  to  pay  for. 


I  would  simply  say  that  I  believe 
that  we  are  making  a  serious  mistake 
by  taking  this  out  of  the  budget  that 
is  already  squeezed.  I  would  hope  that 
we  not  do  it. 

I  would  hope,  though,  that  most  of 
us  who  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  program  that  the  proponents  are 
talking  about  here  now  would  join  to- 
gether and  come  up  with  a  separate 
bill  if  necessary  to  get  the  money  that 
is  tremendously  important  to  keep 
NASA  going,  better  put,  to  get  NASA 
back  on  track,  because  we  all  know 
that  it  is  critically  important  that  we 
get  many  satellites  up  in  space. 

That  we  will  not  be  talking  about  in 
any  great  detail  for  obvious  reasons  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
will  not  authorize  this  additional  ex- 
penditure, as  much  as  it  is  necessary, 
out  of  the  defense  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  just  add  a  word  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said,  he  is 
precisely  on  target.  The  administra- 
tion is  for  everything  in  this  budget. 
They  are  for  the  Bigeye.  They  are  for 
the  M-1  tank.  They  are  for  the  F-15. 
They  are  for  the  F-18,  and  on  and  on. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  they 
are  opposed  to  in  our  bill.  Every  time 
an  amendment  is  offered  they  say  the 
administration  supports  it.  They 
would  oppose,  I  assume,  paying  for  a 
portion  of  it  by  increasing  the  ciga- 
rette tax.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
do  that.  But  where  is  the  money  going 
to  come  from? 

The  administration  would  oppose 
any  effort  to  raise  revenues  to  support 
these  add  ons.  So  it  is  wonderful  to  be 
able  to  say  we  want  more  and  more 
and  more,  but  someone  has  to  pay  for 
it. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  con- 
sistent with  a  recommendation  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  markup  and  if. 
in  fact,  we  are  going  to  add  another 
one-half  billion  dollars  on.  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  reducing  some 
other  budget,  thus  far  unspecified, 
perhaps  equally  as  important  as  this 
particular  program. 

So  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  on  this,  as  much  as  we  would 
like  to  add  more  money  to  take  care  of 
a  program  that  is  of  vital  interest  to 
our  national  security,  and  no  one  is 
more  aware  of  this  than  those  mem- 
bers on  the  Intelligence  Committee 
who  know  what  the  loss  of  the  shuttle 
has  meant,  who  know  what  the  defi- 
ciencies in  our  Satellite  Program  are 
right  now.  No  one  is  more  in  favor 
doing  something  to  correct  that.  But 
they  have  now  once  again  pointed  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
and  we  simply  do  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  it. 
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When  the  time  comes  that  we  have 
to  reconcile  these  figures  with  what 
the  budget  will  allow,  we  sire  going  to 
find  a  dramatic  reduction,  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  in  programs  that  are 
going  to  be  eliminated  across  the 
board  either  in  personnel  prepared- 
ness or  weapons,  which  I  think  will  be 
a  great  disservice  to  the  defense  needs 
of  this  country. 

D  1940 

So,  reluctantly.  I  am  opposing  this 
amendment  and  hope  an  appropriate 
motion  to  table  will  be  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes  and  twenty-nine  seconds. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  just  raise  a  question  to  those 
who  are  listening  to  this  debate. 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money 
to  make  up  for  the  shortfall  of  the 
NASA  program  if  we  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  renege  on  the 
commitment  that  already  has  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense? 
If  we  renege  on  the  agreement  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  where 
is  NASA  going  to  get  the  money,  not 
just  to  buy  a  new  orbiter,  but  for  the 
whole  program? 

Some  people  have  suggestions.  Some 
people  suggest  it  should  come  out  of 
Conrail  on  the  theory  that  Conrail  is 
awash  with  cash,  having  been  loaned 
$3  billion-plus  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  excess  cash  on  hand 
and  some  people  say.  well,  that  is  a 
source  of  funds  for  NASA.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
oppose  that  idea. 

But  if  we  cannot  get  the  money  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  agrees  it  should 
be  paid,  then  where  is  the  money 
going  to  come  from?  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  answer  to  that  question. 
This  is  essential  to  the  mission  of 
NASA,  Mr.  President.  This  is  essential 
to  the  mission  of  NASA.  You  cannot 
tell  me  that,  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment authorization,  you  cannot  find  a 
half  billion  dollars  so  that  the  Defense 
Department  can  maintain  its  commit- 
ment to  NASA.  It  is  not  credible. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  if  there 
is  any  further  request  for  time  on  this 

side.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  vote  on  this  matter,  I  think  it 
should  be  made  very  clear  to  the 
Senate  the  dollar  impact  on  other 
budgets  that  are  within  the  DOD 
numbers.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  is  now 
seeking  recognition.  I  yield  to  him 
such  time  as  he  would  require. 

Mr.  FORD.  WiU  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 
ISi.  FORD.  Something  Is  wrong  with 
my  mind.  I  do  not  quite  understand  it. 


because  the  Defense  Department 
agrees  that  this  is  their  obligation.  We 
also  understand  that  we  had  a  disas- 
ter. The  money  was  still  expected  to 
come  on  October  1.  That  is  just  60 
days  from  now.  And  with  the  Defense 
Department's  agreeing  to  it,  why  is  it 
so  out  of  order  to  go  ahead  and  fulfill 
that  commitment  under  this  budget? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  I  have  just  been  conferring 
with  a  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  just  outside  the  Chamber, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Regrettably.  I  do  not  have  a  piece  of 
paper  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  opposes  this  amendment,  and  the 
reason  why  he  opposes  it  are  about  to 
be  given  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Committee. 

Mr.  FORD.  Let  me  ask  just  one  fur- 
ther question.  What  was  the  $6.2  bil- 
lion that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
found  earlier  this  year  in  the  Defense 
Department  so  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  could  meet  its  budget? 
Where  did  he  get  that  $6.2  billion,  or 
whatever  it  was? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  largely  the  result  of  recalcula- 
tion  

Mr.  FORD.  Recalculation. 
Mr.  WARNER  [continuing].  Of  cer- 
tain accounts  that  were  budgeted  to 
take  care  of  inflation,  primarily,  in  the 
fuel  area  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  they  did  have  a  $6.2 
billion  surplus.  Is  that  surplus  growing 
over  there  now? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  President,  that 
that  surplus  is  computed  on  the  basis 
of  projected  inflation.  The  question  is 
put:  Is  it  growing?  We  are  talking 
about  a  future  budget,  the  one  begin- 
ning  

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  right.  And  the 
money  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  does  not  go  into  a  general 
fund  like  all  the  other  departments. 
So  I  suspect,  if  I  look  hard  enough  and 
we  start  digging  deep  enough,  we  will 
find  billions  of  dollars  uncommitted 
over  there,  and  tonight  we  are  arguing 
over  a  little  over  $500  million  to  save 
NASA. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  addressed 
the  Senate  just  a  half  hour  ago  on  this 
very  amendment.  He  indicated  that  we 
have  already  come  down  $30  billion, 
we  are  coming  down  further,  and  after 
the  conference  in  the  House  we  expect 
the  net  sum  to  go  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  be  reduced.  We  do  not 
have  these  billions  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  represents. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  do  not  say  I  represent- 
ed that.  I  said  I  bet  I  could  find,  and 
the  opportunity  will  be  mine  to  look 
for  it.  I  think  we  will  come  back  to  this 
point  tonight  and  find  that  there  was 
sufficient  money   there  for  the  De- 


fense Department  to  keep  its  word  out 
of  approximately  $300  billion  or  $295 
billion,  for  a  mere  $500  million  for 
NASA. 
Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WARNER.  Yes,  of  course. 
Mr.  COHEN.  I  might  point  out, 
when  the  Department  of  Defense  ini- 
tially supported  this  particular  pro- 
gram, we  were  talking  about  a  much 
higher  figure.  Do  not  forget,  it  was  the 
Congress  who  reduced  the  targets  that 
the  DOD  had  to  meet.  So  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  much  different  set  of  fig- 
ures when  the  Department  of  Defense 
gave  us  full  endorsement  for  this  pro- 
cedure. 

Second,  it  is  not  correct,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  has  represented, 
that  we  are  simply  adding  more  money 
to  the  DOD  budget.  We  are  not  adding 
more  money  to  the  DOD  budget.  The 
total  obligational  authority  has  not  in- 
creased one  penny.  What  we  are  doing 
is  designating  this  amount  of  money 
for  this  program  so  that  when  our 
total  obligation  authority  finally 
comes,  the  budget  and  everything  else 
is  reduced,  and  that  means  intelligence 
is  cut,  it  means  other  programs  across 
the  board  are  going  to  be  cut  in  order 
to  accommodate  this  and  other  pro- 
grams that  have  been  added.  So  it  is 
not  a  simple  add-on  to  a  little  DOD 
budget.  It  is  really  a  zero  sum  game  in 
which  DOD  is  going  to  be  cut  back  by 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  next  few 
months. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  He  has 
stated  the  factual  case  accurately. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia. I  rise  to  add  to  this,  if  I  can, 
given  the  strictures  that  are  on  me 
and  were  on  the  Senator  from  Maine 
when  he  tried  to  talk  about  the  impli- 
cations for  the  intelligence  budget  in 
this  matter,  but  I  think  he  has  clearly 
stated  the  problem  that  you  face  when 
you  try  to  make  a  decision  on  this. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
made  it  look  relatively  simple.  This  is 
just  a  $556  million  add-on.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  this  is  an  earmarked 
budget.  And  each  of  the  items  in  this 
budget  has  a  particular  purpose.  The 
$556  million  add-on  is  earmarked  only 
for  NASA. 

And  when  you  earmark  only  for 
NASA,  you  get  yourself  into  a  variety 
of  problems  that  all  of  use  face  in  our 
relationship  with  the  NASA  budget, 
and  that  is  that  we  have  been  making 
certain  contributions  to  that  budget 
over  some  period  of  time  for  some  very 
specific  purposes  as  customers,  if  you 
will,  of  a  delivery  system  that  has  not 
been  delivering  a  great  deal  against 
the  money  that  we  have  paid. 

So.  throughout  the  armed  services 
budget,  you  are  going  to  find  a  variety 
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of  moneys  earmarked  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  which  include  very  specific 
purposes  of  an  intelligence  nature  in 
many  cases. 

When  the  NASA  money,  the  $556 
million  is  earmarked  for  NASA  only, 
there  is  nothing  in  there  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  that  are  intelligence  or 
may  be  intelligence  in  nature. 

D  1750 

We  have  taken  our  cut  not  only 
from  some  of  the  failures  to  deliver  on 
the  products  that  we  have  tried  to 
purchase  from  NASA,  but  we  have 
also  taken  our  cut  for  intelligence  pur- 
poses out  of  the  budget  that  is  before 
us  in  this  authorization  bill  here. 

So  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  to  urge  my 
colleagues,  to  urge  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  anyone  else  who  is  advo- 
cating this  amendment  to  specifically 
deal  with  the  NASA  problem  in  a  very 
specific  fashion  somewhere  else  other 
than  in  the  DOD  authorization. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  to  have  to 
apologize  to  all  my  colleagues.  We 
have  been  at  this  10  years  now  with 
this  new  intelligence  arrangement  and 
I  cannot  be  more  specific  particularly 
in  an  area  that  is  as  crucial  to  our  na- 
tional security  as  this  one.  But  we 
have  debated  this  issue  back  and 
forth.  And  much  as  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  support  as  a  Senator  the  re- 
quest to  help  NASA,  this  is  not  the 
place  that  either  as  a  Senator  or  as 
specifically  chairman  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  that  I  can  support 
the  request.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  amendment. 
•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  prepared  to  support  this 
amendment  to  enable  the  Air  Force  to 
provide  funds  that  are  urgently 
needed  by  NASA  in  fiscal  1987.  But  I 
am  troubled  by  the  way  this  issue  has 
been  framed,  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  deal  with  the  requirements 
of  the  civilian  space  program  in  a 
more  direct  manner. 

Normally,  the  Air  Force  reimburses 
NASA,  in  advance,  for  the  costs  of 
flying  military  payloads  on  the  space 
shuttle.  In  fiscal  year  1987,  NASA  was 
anticipating  reimbursements  of  over 
$500  million.  In  the  wake  of  the  Choi- 
lenger  accident,  with  the  shuttle 
grounded  for  at  least  2  years,  these 
military  missions  have  been  post- 
poned. The  problem,  however,  is  that 
if  NASA  is  deprived  of  the  DOD  fund- 
ing, it  would  be  forced  to  operate  with 
a  completely  unrealistic  budget— dash- 
ing any  hopes  of  moving  forward  with 
a  rebuilding  of  the  space  program. 

The  consequences  of  the  Challenger 
accident  are  far-reaching— affecting 
virtually  the  entire  NASA  budget.  In 
the  Commerce  Committee,  we  are 
trying  to  put  together  an  authoriza- 
tion that  addresses  these  changed  cir- 
cumstances—and reflects  our  beliefs 
about  what  space  exploration  can  ac- 
complish. I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  (S. 


2718)  which  would  authorize  $8.6  bil- 
lion for  NASA  in  fiscal  1987.  I  am  not 
reluctant  to  recommend  this  commit- 
ment of  resources  for  the  civilian 
space  program— and  truly  believe  that 
society  will  benefit  tremendously  from 
investment  in  space  exploration. 

If  we  provide  the  resources,  I'm  con- 
vinced that  the  space  program  is  capa- 
ble of  great  achievements.  This  coun- 
try should  be  striving  for  preeminence 
in  space  exploration:  To  expand  our 
luiowledge  of  the  imiverse;  to  develop 
advanced  technologies  in  robotics  and 
other  "cutting  edge"  fields;  to  produce 
medical  and  other  discoveries  that 
could  have  substantial  benefits  for 
people  here  on  Earth.  The  amount  of 
money  represented  by  the  DOD  reim- 
bursements is  clearly  an  integral  part 
of  this  effort.  But,  recognizing  this,  I 
would  have  preferred  to  authorize  this 
money  directly  to  NASA,  instead  of 
piu-suing  a  somewhat  circuitous  proc- 
ess of  having  the  Air  Force  pay  now 
for  launch  services  that  are  several 
years  away.* 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  then  such  time  as  re- 
mains to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  has 
implied  that  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  adminis- 
tration for  these  reimbursements  was 
based  solely  upon  the  very  large  origi- 
nal submission  of  the  administration 
for  defense  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  to  me  from  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  jointly  supporting  these  reim- 
bursements dated  July  10.  1986.  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

July  10.  1986. 
Hon.  Slade  Gorton, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Science.  Tech- 
nology and  Space,  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  outline,  In  view  of  pending  Con- 
gressional action  upon  the  FY  1987  Admin- 
istration budget  request  for  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  importance  of  maintsuning 
full  funding  within  the  DOD  budget  for  FY 
1987  Shuttle  reimbursements  to  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
We  urge  your  support  in  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  ongoing  resource  require- 
ments needed  for  the  Space  Transportation 
System  (STS)  and  to  preserve  the  STS  re- 
covery plan. 

Since  1983,  the  NASA/USAP  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  on  Reimbursement  of 
Launch  and  Associated  Services  for  Uses  of 
the  Space  Shuttle  has  been  established  as 
the  primary  protocol  for  Interagency  reim- 
bursement policy  for  Space  Shuttle  Launch 
activity.  A  major  objective  of  this  agree- 
ment is  to  provide  essential  stability  in 
budget  and  program  planning  in  order  to 
have  an  effective  national  Space  Transpor- 
tation System.  The  need  for  program  stabil- 


ity is  especially  critical  to  an  orderly  re- 
sumption of  Space  Shuttle  flights  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

Consistent  with  current  asreements,  the 
President's  FY  1987  budget  funds  a  substan- 
tial share  of  FY  1987  Shuttle  launch  oper- 
ations requirements  from  DOD  payments  to 
NASA.  Following  the  51-L  accident.  NASA 
and  DOD,  with  OMB  concurrence,  have 
agreed  that  the  most  effective  approach  to 
the  STS  recovery  plan  would  be  to  preserve 
the  basic  funding  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  to  implement  the  appro- 
priate adjustments  to  credit  the  EKDD  past 
reimbursements  In  the  FY  1988  budget. 
This  agreed  to  approach  recognized  the  re- 
ality that  since  hardware,  launch,  and  mis- 
sion contracts  remain  in  effect  (with  some 
reduction  In  the  hardware  production 
effort),  NASA  will  continue  to  Incur  sub- 
stantial liability,  particularly  In  flight  plan- 
ning, software  development,  etc.,  during  the 
FY  1987  timeframe  In  preparation  for 
future  DOD  missions. 

The  budgeted  FY  1987  DOD  reimburse- 
ments, in  excess  of  $500M.  along  with  the 
requested  NASA  funding  for  Shuttle  oper- 
ations, represent  the  total  Government  re- 
quirement for  NASA  and  DOD  Shuttle  serv- 
ices. Therefore.  If  the  Congress  were  to 
eliminate  or  substantially  reduce  the  DOD 
funding  budgeted  for  the  FY  1987  Shuttle 
payment,  NASA,  In  turn,  would  have  to  re- 
quest an  equivalent  offsetting  adjustment  to 
the  NASA  budget  for  the  lost  revenue.  A  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  E>OD  reimburse- 
ments would  therefore  introduce  Inefficient 
budget  adjustments  for  both  NASA  and 
DOD  without  benefit  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. If  NASA's  request  for  such  additional 
funds  from  the  Congress  were  denied,  there 
would  be  several  major  Impacts.  The  Imme- 
diate effect  would  be  the  same  as  a  major 
cut  In  the  Space  Shuttle  budget  and  would 
directly  impact  both  the  timely  return  of 
shuttle  to  flight  status  and  the  efficient 
build  up  of  flight  rate  required  to  reduce 
the  baclUog  of  critical  national  security  and 
major  science  missions.  Further,  the  entire 
cost  base  of  the  Shuttle  would  need  to  be  re- 
baselined  with  the  potential  for  substantial 
cost  increases. 

In  summary  the  Shuttle  accident  and  the 
recent  EILV  failures  have  dealt  a  serious 
blow  to  this  Country's  capability  for  launch- 
ing payloads  Into  space.  Recognizing  that 
funding  stability  was  necessary  In  order  for 
NASA  and  the  DOD  to  plan  an  expeditious 
recovery,  we  agreed  to  keep  FY  1986  and  FY 
1987  reimbursements  Intact.  This  approach 
will  permit  appropriate  preparation  and 
planning  for  EKDD  missions  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  and  efficient  manner.  It  is  our  Joint 
recommendation,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress endorse  the  ongoing  efforts  of  both 
DOD  and  NASA  for  the  overall  STS  recov- 
ery, for  the  orderly  and  mutually  beneficial 
reconstruction  of  the  DOD  STS  flight  plan- 
ning, and  for  the  application  of  credit  ad- 
justments for  DOD  reimbursements  In  the 
FY  1988  budget. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  C.  Aldridgk,  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
James  C.  Fletcheh, 

Administrator,  NASA. 

Mr.  GORTON.  July  10  is  after  the 
Congress  adopted  the  budget  resolu- 
tion by  setting  the  limit  of  the  amount 
for  defense.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
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supporting  this  amendment  and  its  re- 
imbursement dated  today  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was   ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
EzEcxnivi:  Omci  or  the  President, 
OmcE  OP  Management  and  Budget. 

Washington,  DC,  August  7,  1986. 
Hon.  John  C.  Dantorth, 
Chairman,    Committee  on   Commerce,   Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,   U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jack:  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  a 
proposal  pending  before  Congress  that 
would  eliminate  funding  planned  in  the 
Presidents  FY  1987  Budget  for  Shuttle  op- 
erations payments  to  NASA  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD). 

As  you  Imow.  DOD  and  NASA  had 
reached  agreement  on  reimbursements  for 
two  years  In  advance  of  flights  to  assure  sta- 
bility in  NASA  program  planning.  The  Chal- 
lenger accident  created  the  need  for  major 
additional  expenditures  to  restore  safely  the 
operation  of  the  existing  three  orbiter  Shut- 
tle fleet.  Including  the  unavoidable  loss  of 
planned  receipts  from  commercial  launches. 
These  increased  funding  needs  will  l>e  diffi- 
cult to  accommodate  in  the  current  severe 
fiscal  environment,  even  without  any  loss  by 
NASA  of  the  $0.5  billion  in  planned  reim- 
bursements from  DOD  for  FY  1987.  The 
further  loss  of  the  FY  1987  reimbursements 
from  DOD  to  NASA  would  introduce  major 
inefficiencies  in  the  space  recovery  program 
and  could  impact  the  pace  of  recovery  and 
the  Shuttles  capability  to  meet  priority  de- 
fense space  launch  needs  in  the  future. 

NASA  and  DOD  have  agreed  that  the 
most  effective  approach  to  U.S.  space 
launch  recovery  would  be  for  DOD  to  make 
the  FY  1987  reimbursement  payments  to 
NASA  as  planned  and  to  receive  credit  in 
FY  1988  for  flights  paid  for  but  not  flown.  I 
urge  strongly  that  the  Congress  support  the 
approach  agreed  upon  by  NASA  and  DOD 
and  approve  the  FY  1987  reimbursement 
funding  as  proposed  in  the  Presidents  FY 
1987  Budget. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  C.  Miller  III, 

Director. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  assume  and  I  state 
that  this  is  the  purview  of  the  admin- 
istration. These  reimbursements  are 
vital  for  NASA.  They  remain  adminis- 
tration policy. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  puz- 
zled by  what  I  am  hearing  from  some 
of  the  opponents  of  this  amendment. 
It  soimds  as  if  we  are  trying  to  take 
money  away  from  DOD  to  give  to 
NASA.  This  was  money  committed  in 
the  budget  by  the  President,  by  this 
administration  supported  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  supported  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  unless  he 
changed  his  mind  on  both  sides  of  an 
issue  again,  which  is  not  the  first  time 
that  has  been  true.  This  is  attempting 
to  restore  to  NASA  money  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  took  away. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  on  that  point. 
My  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  from  Minneso- 
ta—I served  10  years  or  8  years  on  that 
Intelligence  Committee,  too.  So  I 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  need  for  deliv- 


ery of  certain  systems  into  space.  It 
seems  to  me  rather  shortsighted  of 
Armed  Services  tonight,  and  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee,  to  talk  about 
taking  money  away  from  NASA  as  if  it 
were  some  civilian  program  because 
everybody  should  be  well  aware  where 
the  critical  need  will  be:  In  spy  satel- 
lites, in  communications,  military  com- 
munications, and  navigation  satellites, 
and  those  will  be  the  very  first  and 
probably  80  percent  of  a  lot  of  the 
first  missions  for  cargoes  delivered 
into  space. 

What  we  are  doing  here  tonight  is 
not  hurting  NASA  as  much  as  we  are 
DOD  if  this  amendment  is  not  ap- 
proved because  then  DOD  will  be  sit- 
ting back  there  1  Vi  years  from  now  say- 
ing, "Why  is  there  another  6  months  or 
1  year  delay?"  It  is  amazing. 

I  am  surprised,  having  served  on  all 
three  of  the  committees  we  are  talking 
about  and  currently  still  on  defense 
appropriations,  that  we  are  taking  the 
shortsighted  view  of  it.  I  will  guaran- 
tee you,  if  this  happens,  and  this  $500 
million  stays  within  DOD,  it  will  cost 
DOD  a  lot  more.  Then  they  will  be 
scrambling  around  for  ELV's,  or  some 
means,  and  there  will  be  a  hue  and  cry 
of  why  can  we  not  get  our  satellites 
up,  and  we  are  trying  to  negotiate  an 
arms  control  deal  but  we  have  no 
means  of  verifying  it. 

With  all  good  due  respect  to  my 
good  friends  who  I  serve  with— and 
they  know  where  I  am  coming  from 
for  the  last  12  years  on  defense— we 
are  cutting  our  noses  off  to  spite  our 
face.  You  have  to  be  willing  to  put  this 
back  into  NASA  so  that  it  will  put  de- 
fense satellites  back  into  space  sooner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  we  have  time  on  this  side? 

Mr.  WARNER.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One- 
and-a-half  minutes  remains  to  the  op- 
ponent. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
at  this  time  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  will  be  very 
brief. 

I  think  the  facts  of  this  are— and  I 
hesitate  to  disagree  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Utah  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  already 
provided  to  NASA  reimbursement  for 
10  shuttle  flights  that  have  not  been 
flown.  There  is  no  way  that  those 
flights  could  be  flown  until  somewhere 
in  1989  or  1990. 

If  funds  were  restored  by  this 
amendment,  they  would  not  be  used 
for  future  shuttle  launches.  All  they 
would  be  used  for  Is  to  help  NASA 
offset  the  cost  of  fixing  the  shuttle. 
NASA  indicates  that  it  will  give  the 
Department  of  Defense  a  credit,  they 
call  it.  for  shuttle  rides  somewhere  out 
there  in  the  future  if  these  funds  are 


restored.  These  kind  of  shuttle  rides, 
so-called,  have  to  be  paid  for.  And  the 
cost  to  NASA  providing  this  credit  is 
going  to  have  to  be  borne  by  NASA  in 
the  future. 

So  I  have  to  disagree  with  my  col- 
league from  Utah.  We  have  not  gotten 
the  money.  We  are  not  taking  away 
money  that  is  owed  NASA  in  any  way 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pressler]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  37, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

tRoUcall  Vote  No.  187  Leg.] 
YEAS-37 


Abdnor 

Gore 

Proxmire 

Andrews 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Baucus 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Blden 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Boren 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Bradley 

Levin 

Specter 

Broyhill 

Lugar 

Stafford 

Burdick 

McConnell 

Slennls 

Cohen 

Melcher 

Thurmond 

DeConcini 

Mitchell 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Moynihan 

Warner 

Exon 

Murkowski 

Goldwater 

Nunn 
NAYS-61 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Matsunasa 

BenUen 

Gramm 

Mattingly 

Blngunan 

Grassley 

McClure 

Boschwltz 

Harkln 

Metzenbaum 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Nlckles 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Chafee 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Cochran 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Cranston 

Henin 

RIegle 

D'Amato 

Heinz 

Rockefeller 

Danforth 

Helms 

Rudman 

Denton 

HolUngs 

Sar  banes 

Dixon 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

DomenicI 

Kasten 

Trible 

Eagleton 

Kerry 

Welcker 

Evans 

lAutenberg 

Wilson 

Ford 

lAxalt 

Zorinsky 

Gam 

Long 

Glenn 

Mathlas 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-2 

Chiles 

Pressler 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2633  was  rejected. 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table.  The  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

D  2020 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  not  been  voted  on,  has 
it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  agreement  on  this?  How 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  question  recurs  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  granted  1 
minute,  or  1  minute  on  each  side  will 
be  fair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
I  do  not  think  Members  understand 
what  is  happening  here,  and  I  want  to 
be  very  careful  about  what  I  say.  I 
have  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  and  he  says  that 
we  are  permitted  to  say  this  and  it  is 
the  fact  as  we  understand  it.  This  is  a 
direct  transfer,  if  this  amendment 
passes,  of  money  out  of  intelligence  to 
NASA.  Now,  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee has  gone  through  this  whole  area 
very  closely,  very  carefully,  and  made 
certain  recommendations  to  this  body. 
I  am  not  permitted  to  go  into  it  fur- 
ther than  that,  but  if  you  want  to  take 
money  out  of  some  of  the  most  critical 
intelligence  programs  we  have  and 
transfer  it  to  NASA,  that  is  what  this 
amendment  is.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
having  the  money  for  NASA.  I  know 
they  need  the  money.  But  this  admin- 
istration now  today  has  sent  three  dif- 
ferent endorsements  up  here  over  $1% 
billion  asking  us  to  shift  DOD  money 
to  somewhere  else.  They  spent  Tues- 
day telling  us  they  had  already  been 
decimated  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  this  money  is  not  coming 
out  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  final  analysis.  It  is  coming  out  of 
the  intelligence  community. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  his  statement  is  not 
true.  It  is  not  factually  accurate. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  transfers  anything  out  of  intelli- 
gence. This  amendment  adds  to  the 
total  authorization  for  the  Defense 
Department  the  amount  from  which 
the  NASA  funds  are  taken.  And  it 
adds  it  to  specific  categories.  The  in- 
crease goes  for  missiles,  to  research 


and  development,  for  expenses  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  for  operation 
and  maintenance. 

Those  are  categories  to  which  addi- 
tional funds  are  added.  Nothing  is 
transferred.  I  would  invite  Senators 
who  have  any  doubt  to  simply  look  at 
the  amendment.  I  am  holding  it  in  my 
hand.  There  is  nothing  that  transfers 
anything  from  intelligence  to  NASA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  more  I  can  say  except  that  I 
stand  by  the  fsicts.  This  amendment 
will  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  our 
intelligence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles] 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Eagleton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  58, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  188  Leg.] 
YEAS-58 
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Armstrong 

Grassley 

Mattingly 

Bentsen 

Harkin 

McClure 

Blngaman 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Boschwltz 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Chafee 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Cranston 

Heflin 

Pryor 

DAmato 

Heinz 

RIegle 

Danforth 

Helms 

Rockefeller 

Ekenton 

Hollings 

Rudman 

Dixon 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

DomenicI 

Kasten 

Symms 

Evans 

Kerry 

Trible 

Ford 

Lautenberg 

Weicker 

Gam 

Laxalt 

Wilson 

Glenn 

Long 

Zorinsky 

Gorton 

Mathlas 

Gramm 

Matsunaga 
NAYS— 40 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Gore 

Proxmire 

Baucus 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Blden 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Boren 

Kennedy 

Simon 

Bradley 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Broyhill 

Levin 

Specter 

Burdick 

Stafford 

Byrd 

McConnell 

Stennls 

Cochran 

Melcher 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

MitcheU 

Wallop 

DeConcini 

Moynihan 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Murkowski 

Exon 

Nickles 

NOT  VOTING— 2 
Chiles  Eagleton 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2633)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mau-y- 
land,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  about  the  pending  amendment. 

At  this  point,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  hopefully 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  regular 
order,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  recogni- 
tion, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS  and  myself  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Wilson  amendment  is  the  pending 
amendment.  It  takes  unanimous  con- 
sent to  set  aside. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  amendment 
be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  the  Wilson 
amendment  aside? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  so  I  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
about  a  time  agreement.  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing  to  enter  into  1 
hour,  equally  divided,  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  having  control  of  30 
minutes  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  or  his  designee, 
30  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  floor 
managers.  We  had  indicated  earlier 
that  we  were  prepared  to  enter  into  a 
time  limit.  I  would  be  happy  to  enter 
into  a  time  limit.  We  would  like  to  es- 
tablish a  process  by  which  Senator 
Mathias,  myself,  and  perhaps  others 
would  be  able  to  address  this  issue.  I 
know  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  would  like  to  do 
that,  as  well.  I  would  be  happy  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  offer  a  substitute  to  our  amend- 
ment. 
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I  would  be  happy  if  we  could  receive 
%  hour  for  the  Senator  from  Msiry- 
land  and  myself  and  then  V^  hour  on 
the  substitute.  If  that  were  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  floor  managers.  I  would 
not  object  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  withdraw 
his  objection? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  withdraw  my  objec- 
tion, if  the  floor  managers  will  offer 
that  tyi)e  of  an  agreement  so  we  might 
proceed  expeditiously. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  so  I  can  move  the 
cloture  votes  forward? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes;  I  yield. 

CLOTUKX  VOTB  POSTPONn)  nHTlL  1 1  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  The  cloture  vote  on 
the  Dole-Byrd  amendments  are  set  for 
9  o'clock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
that  that  time  be  moved  to  11  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thanlt  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
suggest  that  the  proposed  time  agree- 
ment be  restated  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  with 
ihe  understanding  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  and  the  floor  manag- 
ers, I  would  propose  that  we  have  1 
hour  time  limitation  on  this  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana:  with 
that  hour  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the    Senator    from    Maryland,    and 

Mr,  WARNfiR.  Mr,  Pr«iid«f)t,  I 
RMVi  that  tim«  igr9fm#flt, 

Mr.  lH\3\t}f,  Mr,  Pr^Htd^nt,  I  wtnt  t§ 
nMM  it  ftbufwl»ntly  otear  that  we  are 
tftlklng  ftbout  two  amendmenu,  a«  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well,  we  are  talliinB 
About  the  Kennedy-Mathiafi  amend- 
ment and  the  Lugar  substitute. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Could  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  also  include  a  specific 
provision  that  there  would  be  no  other 
amendments  allowed  to  either  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  object  if  that  were  the  case.  I 
want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  offer 
one  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  to  know  what  it 
is.  so  we  would  have  to  object. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  were  trying  to 
ensure  that  we  consider  the  Kennedy- 
Mathlas  amendment  and  then  consid- 
er the  substitute. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  basically  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  on  the 
test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  many  amendments 
are  we  likely  to  have?  I  guess  that  is 
the  question. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  one  amend- 
ment to  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia that  there  will  be  a  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  the  Kennedy-Mathias 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  it  be  correct  to 
say  there  would  be  a  maximum  of 
three  amendments  and  that  all  of 
them  deal  with  this  same  subject 
matter,  that  is,  the  test  ban  area? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  does  the  hour 
entail?  Is  that  just  on  the  first  degree 
amendment  or  is  that  overall  hour  on 
all  three  amendments? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  All  three. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  All  three. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  All  three. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  agreeable  to 
me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  Wilson 
amendment  is  set  aside. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3838 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  on  nuclear  explosive  testing) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Mathias, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  3638. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendtnent  be  dispensed 
with, 

The  PRfiitsiNQ  omefitt,  Wlth^ 
§ut  §bje«(tefl,  it  ii  m  §rder«d, 

The  Amendmerit  reii4fl  m  follows! 

On  RMe  as)0,  b0tw9»n  \\M  14  and  Ift, 
insert  the  following: 

SBC',  ini   liRNttK  Oi'  THK  CONCiRKIMi  ON  NIKUKAR 
BVPUMIVE  TBHTINO. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  is  committed  in  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  in  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968  to  seek  to 
achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explo- 
sions of  nuclear  weapons  (or  all  time: 

(2)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  would 
promote  the  security  of  the  United  States 
by  constraining  the  United  States-Soviet  nu- 
clear arms  competition  and  by  strengthen- 
ing efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

(3)  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  in  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaty  was  signed  in  1976,  and  both 
have  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

(4)  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  and  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  will  ensure  full  imple- 
mentation of  significant  new  verification 
procedures  and  so  make  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  more  proba- 
ble: 

(5)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  must 
be   adequately    verifiable,    and   significant 


progress  has  been  made  In  methods  for  de- 
tection of  underground  nuclear  explosions 
by  selsmological  and  other  means: 

(6)  at  present,  negotiations  are  not  being 
pursued  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  completion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty:  and 

(7)  the  past  five  administrations  have  sup- 
ported the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

(b)  Sense  or  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should— 

(1)  request  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification  (with  a  report  con- 
taining any  plans  the  President  may  have  to 
negotiate  supplemental  verification  proce- 
dures, or  if  the  President  believes  It  neces- 
sary, any  understanding  or  reservation  on 
the  subject  of  verification  which  should  be 
attached  to  the  treaty)  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaties,  signed  in  1974  and  1976,  respective- 
ly: and 

(2)  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  Imme- 
diate resumption  of  negotiations  toward 
conclusion  of  a  verifiable  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

In  accordance  with  international  law,  the 
United  States  shall  have  no  obligation  to 
comply  with  any  bilateral  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  violating. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  363« 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  on  nuclear  explosive  testing) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
thias] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2639  to  the  amendment  numbered  2638. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  t  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ihg  of  the  amendment  be  diipenMd 
with. 

The  PRfiSlSINO  OfVteER,  With* 
§ut  §bjeetien,  it  ifi  m  ordered, 

The  amendment  readA  m  feliowfi; 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  »4d  the  fol^ 
lowing: 

(3)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  would 
promote  the  security  of  the  United  States 
by  constraining  the  United  States-Soviet  nu- 
clear arms  competition  and  by  strengthen- 
ing efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons: 

(3)  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  In  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaty  was  signed  in  1976.  and  iMth 
have  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

<4)  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  and  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  will  ensure  full  imple- 
mentation of  significant  new  verification 
procedures  and  also  make  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  more  proba- 
ble: 

(5)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  must 
be  adequately  verifiable,  and  sigriiflcant 
progress  has  t)een  made  in  methods  for  de- 
tection of  underground  nuclear  explosions 
by  selsmological  and  other  means: 

(6)  at  present,  negotiations  are  not  being 
pursued  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  completion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty:  and 
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(7)  the  past  five  administrations  have  sup- 
ported the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

<b)  Sense  op  Congress.— It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should— 

(1)  request  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification  (with  a  report  con- 
taining any  plans  the  President  may  have  to 
negotiate  supplemental  verification  proce- 
dures, or  II  the  President  believes  it  neces- 
sary any  understanding  or  reservation  on 
the  subject  of  verification  which  should  be 
attached  to  the  treaty)  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaties,  signed  In  1974  and  1976,  respective- 
ly; and 

(2)  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  imme- 
diate resumption  of  negotiations  toward 
conclusion  of  a  verifiable  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

In  accordance  with  International  law,  the 
United  States  shall  have  no  obligation  to 
comply  with  any  bilateral  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  violating. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  we  have  I  hour  of 
debate  and  that  half  of  the  hour  is  di- 
vided by  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Senator  Mathias  in  offering  this 
amendment  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  President  should 
propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  an  imme- 
diate resumption  of  negotiations  to 
achieve  a  verifiable  comprehensive 
ban  on  all  nuclear  tests  and  to  submit 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaties  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  on  ratification.  I 
also  want  to  thank  my  colleagues,  Sen- 
ators Pell  and  Danforth,  for  throw- 
ing their  support  behind  this  measure. 
Both  had  previously  offered  their  own 
resolution  offering  Gonstructive  sug- 
ientloni  on  how  we  might  breult  the 
legjftm  bioeitini  a  6Afi  §f)  nueteftr  leii- 
ini, 

I  9\m  witnt  t§  A«l(n9wledRe  the  w§rl( 
(hftt  hM  been  dene  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Psll,  and 
also  Senator  DANroRTH,  who  has  also 
been  active  in  this  area,  as  well  as  my 
other  colleagues.  Senators  Kerry, 
Lkaht,  Cranston,  Hattield,  and 
others  for  their  support  on  this 
matter.  All  have  previously  offered 
constructive  suggestions  and  their  own 
resolutions  on  how  we  might  break  the 
logjam  blocking  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear test  ban. 

The  world  is  waiting  with  anticipa- 
tion and  hope  for  the  arms  talks  now 
taking  place  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  All  of  us 
in  Congress  are  united  in  our  desire 
for  successful  negotiations  that  will 
end.  once  and  for  all  time,  the  spectra 
of  nuclear  annihilation  that  shadows 
aU  the  Earth. 

For  over  20  years,  ever  since  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  negotiated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1963.  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  widely  shared  goals  of 


arms  control  has  been  to  halt  all  nu- 
clear testing  on  both  sides  and  thereby 
to  prevent  the  development  of  even 
more  dangerous  generations  of  these 
weapons. 

D  2100 

The  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  by  President  Nixon  in  1974.  and 
the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  was  signed  by  President  Ford 
in  1976.  Together,  the  two  treaties 
limit  underground  explosions  to  nucle- 
ar devices  with  an  explosive  power  of 
150  kilotons  of  TNT  or  less.  The  trea- 
ties have  never  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  but  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed  to 
abide  by  their  terms. 

In  spite  of  a  decade  of  delay,  the  two 
treaties  are  as  current  as  the  day  they 
were  signed.  And  ratification  now 
would  serve  important  purposes. 

First,  it  would  send  a  signal  that  the 
United  States  Senate  is  serious  about 
arms  control— that  we  are  prepared  to 
place  the  full  weight  of  the  legislative 
branch  as  well  as  the  executive  branch 
behind  these  arrangements.  Currently, 
we  exist  in  an  arms  control  twilight 
zone— in  fact,  the  last  three  major 
arms  control  treaties  have  been  signed 
yet  not  ratified;  two  by  Republican 
Presidents,  one  by  a  Democrat.  We 
continue  to  abide  by  the  TTBT  and 
PNET,  yet  we  are  unwilling  to  act  to 
make  them  binding. 

Second,  ratification  will  bring  into 
being  several  verification  and  compli- 
ance provisions  which  have  not  been 
implemented  due  to  our  failure  to 
ratify  the  treaties.  In  particular,  the 
Threshold  Test  flan  Treaty  provides 
for  exchanges  of  geological  data  that 
Will  elttrify  ambiguities  about  the  sitie 
and  l§eitiefl  sf  teiti,  Afid  the  t'eaceful 
Nuelear  SxplMioiM  Treaty  §et«  an  im- 
p§rtant  ureeedent  §n  verifieati§n,  by 
providing  for  oneite  in«pee(ien  when^ 
ever  it  is  unclear  whether  a  test  is 
peaceful.  The  Soviet's  willingness  to 
accept  some  form  of  onsite  inspection 
was  reiterated  in  the  CTB  negotia- 
tions. 

Some  have  argued  that  we  should 
not  ratify  the  treaties  because  the  So- 
viets are  already  violating  them.  But 
the  vast  weight  of  expert  opinion  has 
concluded  that  the  data  on  Soviet  test- 
ing are  entirely  consistent  with  com- 
pliance. Recently  the  CIA  even  revised 
its  estimates  of  the  yields  of  previous 
Soviet  tests  in  a  manner  that  reduces 
significantly  the  number  of  Soviet 
tests  that  may  have  exceeded  the 
threshold. 

Finally,  ratification  of  these  two 
treaties  is  the  first  step  toward  the 
goal  of  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  We  should  neither  over-esti- 
mate, nor  luider-estimate.  the  value  of 
such  an  agreement.  A  CTBT  will  not 
end  the  arms  race— it  will  not  by  itself 
lead  to  the  dismantling  of  dangerous 
and    destabilizing    weapons    systems. 


But  it  does  play  an  important  role  in 
putting  a  brake  on  the  unending 
proliferation  of  weapons  systems,  and 
it  can  lead  to  sharp  reductions  in  nu- 
clear weapons  that  will  lessen  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war.  A  CTBT  would  limit 
the  development  of  dangerous  new— so 
called  third  generation— nuclear  weap- 
ons, while  preserving  U.S.  superiority 
in  critical  areas  such  as  microcircultry. 
safety  and  security,  and  command  and 
control.  I  believe  that  we  should 
resume  real  negotiations  on  a  CTBT 
and  that  we  should  do  it  now. 

The  Kermedy-Mathias  amendment 
is  identical  to  one  that  passed  several 
years  ago  by  an  overwhelming,  biparti- 
san vote  of  77  to  22.  Since  the  Senate 
vote  in  1984.  there  have  been  a 
number  of  positive  developments  that 
have  helped  to  remove  obstacles  to  a 
total  test  ban. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passecl  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  3,  language  identical  to 
Kennedy-Mathias,  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. 

For  over  a  year,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  conducted  a  single  nuclear 
test.  This  unilateral  moratorium  was 
initiated  and  then  extended  twice 
without  any  reciprocal  gesture  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Most  experts 
agree  that  suspended  testing  for  this 
period  has  significantly  affected  the 
Soviets'  Nuclear  Weapons  Develop- 
ment Program.  The  Soviet  unilateral 
moratorium  provides  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  a  comprehensive  test  ban  is 
achievable. 

There  have  also  been  significant 
recent  advances  In  seismic  verification 
techniquefi  which  could  effectively 
remove  verification  m  an  obstaete. 
M§§t  im^§rtafli  i»)  the  teehnieal  break> 
thr§ugh  in  the  u^e  §f  high-frequeney 
filtering  of  seiHmie  HignalH  from  nuele^ 
ar  teetfi.  Already,  we  have  practical  »%' 
perience  using  this  technique  at  a  site 
in  Norway  jointly  manned  by  United 
States  and  Norwegian  Government  sci- 
entists. That  site  has  achieved  very 
good  results  and  has  detected  Soviets 
tests  with  yields  below  1  kiloton  at 
considerable  distances.  The  emplace- 
ment of  such  sophisticated  monitoring 
equipment  inside  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
they  agreed  to  during  test  ban  negotia- 
tions back  in  1978-79,  would  remove 
any  question  that  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  can  be  effectively  verified. 

Another  important  development  has 
been  the  recent  action  by  a  group  of 
private  United  States  scientists  who, 
acting  on  their  own,  have  persuaded 
the  Soviet  Government  to  establish 
three  seismic  monitoring  stations  near 
the  principal  Soviet  nuclear  test  site. 
The  stations  will  be  jointly  manned  by 
American  and  Soviet  scientists  and 
will  operate  for  at  least  I  year.  The 
data  from  the  stations  will  be  made 
available  to  both  Govenunents  and  to 
the  public. 
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This  is  the  first  time  the  Soviet 
Union  has  allowed  foreign  nationals 
on  its  soil  to  monitor  for  nuclear  tests. 
With  a  number  of  such  seismic  sta- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  nuclear 
test  ban  or  moratoriimi  could  be  veri- 
fied with  virtual  certainty. 

The  first  monitoring  station  became 
operational  on  July  9  and  is  collecting 
considerable  geological  data.  Two 
more  stations  should  be  operational  by 
mid-August.  All  three  sites  are  within 
200  kilometers  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  test  site  of  Semipalatinsk  and 
will  be  able  to  detect  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion substantially  less  than  1  kiloton. 

Given  all  these  developments,  we  are 
looking  at  one  of  the  best  opportuni- 
ties we  have  had  in  many  years  to 
move  toward  an  agreement.  We  should 
not  squander  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  marked  the 
41st  anniversary  of  Hiroshima.  It  was 
also  the  day  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
unilateral  moratorium  was  scheduled 
to  end.  But  yesterday,  the  Soviet 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  stated  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  will  not  immedi- 
ately announce  its  decision  whether  to 
resume  testing  or  whether  to  continue 
the  moratorium.  I  think  it  would  be 
instructive  for  the  Senate  to  hear 
what  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Kaptisa  had  to  say  on  this  subject: 

Many  foreign  statesmen,  political  and 
public  leaders  are  addressing  the  Soviet 
CJovemment  on  the  question  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  unilateral  moratorium  on  nucle- 
ar testing.  This  question  will  be  decided 
with  due  consideration  of  both  these  ap- 
peals and  how  seriously  the  United  States  is 
prepared  in  our  estimation  to  discuss  the 
question  of  ending  nuclear  tests. 

It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  this  debate 
and  this  vote  will  carry  some  weight 
inside  the  Kremlin  as  to  whether  the 
moratorium  on  testing  should  be  con- 
tinued or  whether  it  should  end. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  views  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  and  what  possible 
actions  they  might  take  as  a  result  of 
this  vote  or  this  debate  should  guide 
the  Senate  as  it  makes  its  decision  on 
this  resolution.  I  do  say.  however,  that 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  American  people.  In 
this  vote  today,  we  must  give  voice  to 
the  hopes  of  the  American  people— 
and  of  all  humanity— that  it  is  time  to 
get  time  to  get  talks  underway  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  Americans 
on  resolving  our  differences  and 
achieving  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  It  is  time  for  us  to  speak  clear- 
ly and  forcefully  to  give  voice  to  that 
message. 

I  have  faith  that  President  Reagan, 
once  he  understands  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  feelings,  will  himself 
embrace  the  challenge  of  ending  nu- 
clear testing. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Mathias  and 
I  feel  that  the  administration  needs  to 
get  our  message,  again,  that  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  should  not  be  merely 
a  "long-term  objective"  but  we  should 


start  real  talks  now.  We  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Given  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  spring,  I  would 
hope  we  would  move  toward  support 
of  this  particular  amendment. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Stevens).   The   Senator   from   Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
very  deeply  and  personally  about  the 
subject  of  this  amendment.  We  are 
this  week  observing  the  anniversary  of 
the  dropping  of  the  bombs  on  Hiroshi- 
ma and  Nagasaki.  A  few  weeks  after 
V-J  Day  I  visted  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki and  I  saw  what  a  nuclear  bomb 
could  do  to  a  city.  I  was  there.  I  saw.  I 
think,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  moving 
things  as  I  walked  down  the  street,  a 
little  tricycle,  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  where  obviously  some  child  had 
been  bicycling,  tricycling  down  the 
street  at  the  moment  of  impact.  And  it 
was  a  twisted  wreckage  of  the  tricycle 
there,  but  the  child  was  not. 

I  could  tell  other  stories  of  things  I 
saw  that  day.  But  the  point  is  that  we 
have  to  put  an  end  to  the  scourge  of 
nuclear  war.  So  I  consider  it  an  honor 
to  join  with  Senator  Kennedy  once 
again  in  offering  this  amendment, 
urging  the  President  to  take  meaning- 
ful steps  toward  ending  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  already  said 
his  amendment,  which  is  now  pending, 
is  identical  to  the  amendment  that  the 
Senate  adopted  to  the  defense  author- 
ization bill  2  years  ago  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  77  to  22.  Seventy- 
seven  Members  of  this  Senate  thought 
this  amendment  was  a  good  idea  2 
years  ago.  It  is  still  a  good  idea.  I  hope 
it  still  has  the  support  of  77  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

It  calls  upon  the  President  to  submit 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  in  the  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosions  treaties  for  rati- 
fication and  to  resume  comprehensive 
test  ban  negotiations. 

I  might  note  that  in  the  other  body 
this  past  February  there  was  an  identi- 
cad  measure  which  passed  by  a  biparti- 
san vote  of  268  to  148. 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  measure 
which  has  historically  been  supported 
in  this  Chamber,  and  supported  in  the 
other  body  which  is  right. 

One  of  the  objections  that  has  been 
raised  is  that  a  test  ban  is  imfair.  but 
it  is  our  belief  and  I  think  the  belief  of 
those  who  are  far  more  expert  than  I 
that  what  needs  to  be  done  is  to  work 
out  an  acceptable  onsite  verification 
arrangement.  There  is  also  an  objec- 
tion that  a  test  ban  would  reduce  our 
stockpile  reliability.  But  that  ignores 
the  fact  that  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  tests  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  reliability  and  nonexplosive 
means  are  available  in  those  cases. 


There  is  one  argument  which  is 
raised,  I  think  correctly,  that  a  test 
ban  could  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  That  is  not  an  unde- 
sirable end  in  itself. 

So  on  the  basis  of  the  record  that 
has  already  been  established  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  basis  of  the  need  to  do 
something  about  the  continued  expan- 
sion and  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  our 
amendment. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  a 
strong,  clear  endorsement  of  the 
amendment  being  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Massachusetts  and  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Mathias]. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives gave  an  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement to  comparable  legislation, 
as  did  the  Senate  in  1974.  It  is  time  to 
put  the  whole  Congress  on  record  in 
support  of  ratification  of  the  1974 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
1976  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty,  as  well  as  resumption  of  nego- 
tiations on  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

Late  last  year,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Danforth]  and  I  introduced 
a  new  test  ban  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  252,  which  endorsed  the 
actions  called  for  in  this  amendment, 
but  which  also  introduced  in  legisla- 
tion the  concept  of  moving  toward  a 
total  ban  through  a  series  of  signifi- 
cant, intermediate  steps. 

Specifically,  the  Pell-Danforth  reso- 
lution urges  the  President,  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,  also  to: 

Call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  in 
a  further  agreement  reducing  the  per- 
mitted yields  of  explosions,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty,  to  the  lowest  possible  verifia- 
ble levels  which  advances  in  seismic 
detection  and  other  verification  capa- 
bilities will  allow;  and 

Seek  Soviet  agreement  to  facilitate 
negotiations  by  declaring  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date  a  mutual  morato- 
rium of  finite  duration  on  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. 

Mr.  President,  in  May  and  June,  at 
my  request,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  held  three  hearings  on  test 
ban  issues.  Those  hearings  reinforced 
my  view,  first,  that  there  is  no  solid 
reason  why  we  caimot  proceed  toward 
a  complete  ban,  and,  second,  that  in- 
termediate steps  may  well  be  neces- 
sary to  pave  the  way  and  to  demon- 
strate to  skeptics  that  we  can  move 
toward  and  achieve  a  test  ban  without 
in  any  way  endangering  our  national 
security. 

Accordingly,  I  fully  intend  to  contin- 
ue seeking  steps  which  will  move  us 
toward  a  total  ban.  As  ranking  demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  expect  to  press 
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for  steps  which  will  gain  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  and  lead  to  significant 
progress.  At  this  point,  however,  I  be- 
lieve a  sound,  intelligent  course  is  for 
the  Senate  to  reiterate  its  support  for 
the  concepts  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ment now  under  consideration. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  adminis- 
tration, to  date,  remains  opposed  to  at- 
taiimient  of  a  comprehensive  ban.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  encouraged  that 
administration  officials  have  met  with 
the  Soviets  in  Geneva  and  will  meet 
again  soon  with  them  in  Moscow.  I 
trust  and  hope  that  the  two  sides  can 
find  ways  around  the  impasse  over  ver- 
ification, which  has  stymied  test  ban 
progress  during  both  terms  of  this  ad- 
ministration. If  we  can  reach  mutual 
agreement  on  some  significant  moves 
during  this  administration,  I  believe 
the  way  will  be  open  for  truly  signifi- 
cant steps.  In  any  event,  progress  soon 
would  reduce  the  terrible  possibility 
that  the  sides  would  be  so  foolish  and 
wrongheaded  as  to  take  steps  which 
could  destroy  chances  for  real  progress 
in  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  stead- 
ily improved  controls  on  nuclear  test- 
ing, culminating  in  a  ban  on  all  nucle- 
ar explosions,  offer  many  critically  im- 
portant benefits: 

Over  time,  confidence  in  the  reliabil- 
ity of  our  warheads  would  erode,  al- 
though there  is  no  reason  whatsoever 
that  actual  reliability  should  not 
remain  high  for  some  time.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  reliance 
we  and  the  Soviets  place  upon  nuclear 
weapons  would  decline  over  time.  That 
diminishing  reliance  would  be  to  ev- 
eryone's benefit. 

Modernization  of  nuclear  warheads 
in  the  arsenals  of  both  sides  would  be 
curbed.  This  could  well  prevent  the 
Soviets  from  developing  new,  smaller 
warheads  with  high  weight-to-yield 
ratios  to  be  proliferated  on  their  mis- 
sile forces.  Early  controls  could  also 
impede  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nologies, such  as  x-ray  lasers  driven  by 
nuclear  explosions,  as  well  as  other 
unwelcome,  unneeded  additions  to  the 
nuclear  Pandora's  box. 

Pressure  on  the  French  and  Chinese 
to  halt  their  testing  programs  would 
be  increased,  as  would  the  incentives 
for  other  nations  not  to  start  nuclear 
testing  programs. 

Finally,  the  resolve  of  the  127  na- 
tions which  have  foresworn  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  reinforced.  Indeed, 
a  nuclear  test  ban  to  which  all  nations 
would  be  welcome  to  become  party, 
could  give  new  and  vitally  needed 
vigor  to  efforts  to  stop  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  case  for 
early  progress  toward  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  is  compelling.  The  case 
against  such  steps  is  simply  not  com- 
pelling. Unfortunately,  the  history  of 
the  test  ban  issue  demonstrates  once 
again  that  it  is  often  akin  to  the  labors 


of  Hercules  to  push  a  good  idea 
through  various  obstacles  to  success 
and  substantially  easier  to  thwart  the 
good  ideas  of  others. 

We  must  recall  that  the  idea  of  a 
test  ban  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Be- 
giiming  with  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, every  American  administra- 
tion until  and  except  for  this  one  has 
supported  achievement  of  a  ban.  The 
objective  has  been  set  forth  in  treaties 
to  which  we  are  party. 

Against  this  baclcground,  I  find  it 
simply  outrageous  that  we  have  al- 
lowed the  Soviets  to  appear  to  have 
the  high  road  on  a  number  of  arms 
control  issues,  including  test  ban  ini- 
tiatives. Rather  than  spending  our 
time  thinking  up  reasons  to  justify 
claims  that  the  Soviets  are  not  serious, 
we  should  have  been  putting  them  to 
the  test.  I  hope  that  recent  develop- 
ments indicate  that  we  are  smart 
enough  to  put  them  to  the  test  now. 
We  should  make  our  adversaries  put 
up  or  shut  up.  We  should  be  doing  our 
utmost  to  get  their  agreement  to 
strong,  verifiable  arms  contol  agree- 
ments. 

The  amendment  now  under  consid- 
eration would  put  the  Congress  on 
record  on  an  issue  central  to  arms  con- 
trol. If  the  advice  contained  in  it  were 
accepted  and  pursued  by  the  adminis- 
tration, it  would  provide  real  proof 
that  we  are  at  last  getting  arms  con- 
trol back  on  track.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

D  2110 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
by  my  colleagues  from  Maryland  and 
Massachusetts  on  nuclear  testing.  On 
April  29,  1986.  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  conducted  a  hearing 
on  the  military  implications  of  nuclear 
testing  limitations.  The  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  administration 
officials  and  public  witnesses  on  this 
important  subject. 

In  these  hearings,  we  discussed  the 
implications  of  various  proposals  to 
limit  the  U.S.  Underground  Nuclear 
Test  Program.  These  hearings  demon- 
strated that  constraints  on  our  Nucle- 
ar Test  Program  like  those  contained 
in  the  pending  amendment  would  have 
profound  implications  for  U.S.  nation- 
al security. 

In  May.  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee conducted  a  separate  hearing 
on  this  issue  which  was  chaired  by  my 
colleague  from  Washington,  Senator 
EvANS.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee.  Senators 
LuGAR  and  Pell,  for  their  leadership  in 
scheduling  this  hearing.  Proposals  to 
limit  nuclear  testing  would  have  sig- 


nificant ramifications  for  J3J&.  foreign 
and  arms  control  policies  as  well. 

Adm.  William  J.  Crowe.  Jr.,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
testified  at  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  hearing.  As  this  Nation's 
senior  military  adviser,  his  views  about 
the  need  for  continued  nuclear  testing 
carry  extraordinary  weight.  Admiral 
Crowe  explicitly  linked  limitations  on 
nuclear  testing  to  the  achievement  of 
effective  verification  provisions.  He 
stated  that: 

Moscow  continues  to  maintain  that  agree- 
ment on  methods  of  verification  and  compli- 
ance will  not  be  difficult  if  we  ignore  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  and  move  on  to  a  more  compre- 
hensive moratorium  on  nuclear  testing,  a 
maneuver  that  would  completely  ignore  ef- 
fective verification  concerns  in  a  regime 
where  these  factors  are  even  more  critical 
and  demanding. 

Mr.  President,  U.S.  verification  con- 
cerns must  be  addressed  before  we  can 
proceed  with  ratification  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Likely 
Soviet  violations  of  the  treaty's  150- 
kiloton  yield  limit  and  violations  of 
other  important  arms  control  agree- 
ments make  effective  verification  and 
enforcement  measures  essential. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  initiatives  he  has  taken  to 
encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  us 
in  resolving  these  concerns.  The  Presi- 
dent's policy  on  nuclear  testing  limita- 
tions has  begun  to  bear  fruit.  After  re- 
jecting several  Presidential  offers  to 
exchange  technical  delegations,  the 
Soviets  recently  agreed  to  such  a 
meeting.  During  the  week  of  July  28, 
1986,  United  States  and  Soviet  delega- 
tions met  in  Geneva  to  discuss  nuclear 
testing  issues.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  these  discussions  went  well,  and 
that  further  meetings  are  plarmed.  I 
hope  these  discussions  will  lead  to 
Soviet  agreement  to  improvements  in 
verification  provisions  so  that  we  may 
proceed  with  ratification  of  the  TTBT 
and  PNET  agreements. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  important  that 
any  action  taken  by  the  Congress  on 
this  important  subject  be  fully  sup- 
portive of  the  President's  efforts.  In 
my  considered  judgment,  adoption  of 
the  amendment  before  us  would  un- 
dermine U.S.  efforts  in  this  area.  If  we 
recommend  ratification  of  these  agree- 
ments before  our  verification  concerns 
are  resolved,  little  incentive  would 
remain  for  the  Soviets  to  be  forthcom- 
ing in  addressing  our  concerns  if  any. 

In  his  testimony.  Admiral  Crowe  re- 
lates nuclear  testing  limitations  to 
U.S.  arms  control  policies.  He  points 
out  that  due  to  assrmmetries  and  po- 
tential instabilities  in  the  evolving 
military  balance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  a  com- 
prehensive ban  on  nuclear  testing 
should  only  take  place  following  a  rad- 
ical reduction  in  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  In  his  own  words: 
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Oversll.  I  believe  we  stand  a  better  chance 
of  achieving  near-term  progress  in  nuclear 
disarmament  by  approaching  weapons  re- 
ductions directly  rather  than  obliquely 
through  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  full  text  of  Admiral 
Crowe's  statement  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  May  8,  1986, 
and  request  that  it  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follow: 

Statkment  op  Aom.  William  J.  Crowe.  Jr. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  your  deliberations  on  various  pro- 
posals to  ban  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

You  have  asked  me  to  address  the  issue  of 
nuclear  testing  broadly  and  comprehensive- 
ly, with  emphasis  on: 

The  relationship  between  nuclear  testing 
and  defense  policy: 

Linkages  between  testing  and  deterrence, 
the  prime  mission  of  our  nuclear  forces: 

The  military  impact  of  nuclear  arms  re- 
ductions and  associated  proposals  for  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban: 

Safety,  security,  reliability,  and  effective- 
ness considerations  embedded  in  the  techni- 
cal aspects  of  nuclear  testing:  and 

Issues  surrounding  compliance  with  and 
verification  of  existing  limits  on  nuclear 
testing. 

NUCLEAR  DETERRENCE 

To  begin.  I  share  the  view  of  many  on  this 
Committee  that  the  world  would  be  better 
off  without  nuclear  weapons.  But  until  that 
occurs,  some  of  us  have  to  mind  the  store, 
making  sure  that  we  have  a  nuclear  deter- 
rent as  reliable  and  as  credible  as  we  can 
make  it,  with  minimum  risk  to  our  national 
security.  As  Secretary  Weinberger  stated  in 
his  Fiscal  Year  1987  report  to  the  Congress; 

"We  seek  to  prevent  war  by  persuading 
potential  adversaries  that  the  cost  of  attack- 
ing us  will  exceed  any  gain  they  could  hope 
to  achieve.  This  is  the  core  of  our  defense 
strategy  today,  as  it  has  been  for  most  of 
the  postwar  period." 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  Soviet  military  es- 
tablishment looks  at  deterrence  in  exactly 
the  same  context.  I  do  know  that  we  and 
they  approach  the  strategic  balance  in  far 
different  ways. 

For  their  part,  the  Soviet  Union  takes  a 
very  robust  and  multlfaceted  approach 
toward  this  balance: 

An  unusually  large  mix  of  nuclear  offen- 
sive forces:  ten  types  of  ICBMs,  three  class- 
es of  ballistic  missile  submarines,  six  types 
of  SLBliCs,  six  types  of  nuclear-capable 
bombers,  five  cruise  missUe  variants,  two 
types  of  long-range  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles, and  a  host  of  theater  nuclear-capable 
weapons  positioned  to  strike  across  the 
Warsaw  Pact  front  with  NATO: 

An  air  defense  system  with  extraordinary 
radar  coverage  and  interceptor  density 
around  the  nation's  periphery: 

The  world's  only  operational  ABM  system 
featuring  Interceptor  missiles  with  both 
conventional  and  nuclear  warheads: 

An  antisatellite  system  operational  for 
more  than  two  decades,  including  missiles 
with  a  conventional  warhead  designed  to 
blast  satellites  out  of  the  sky: 

A  shield  of  earth,  rock,  concrete,  and  steel 
around  many  of  their  nuclear  forces,  cou- 
pled with  a  concurrent  program  hardening 


command,  control,  and  communications  fa- 
cilities and  equipment. 

A  heavy  emphasis  on  damage  limitation 
through  civil  defenses. 

Thus,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  pursued 
a  comprehensive  nuclear  testing  program 
over  time,  that  program  is  only  one  compo- 
nent of  a  military  strategy,  forged  around  a 
massive  array  of  offensive  and  defensive 
forces.  These  forces  are  composed  of  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  arms  which  support  a 
doctrine  concerned  with  the  essence,  pur- 
pose, and  character  of  a  possible  future  war 
and  the  preparation  of  the  country  and  its 
armed  forces  for  conducting  such  a  war. 

For  our  part,  we  have  never  tried  to  emu- 
late the  Soviet  "fortress"  mentality.  Nor  do 
we  replace  our  strategic  offensive  forces  at 
the  same  pace  as  one  sees  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Instead,  we  have  historically  let  our  deter- 
rent rely  heavily  on  the  incremental  mod- 
ernization of  existing  launch  platforms  with 
recurring  emphasis  on  nuclear  weapon  tech- 
nologies. To  illustrate  this  point: 

Over  the  years,  we  could  have  emphasized 
large  ICBMs  and  megatonnages  in  war- 
heads: instead,  we  leaned  toward  more  accu- 
rate missiles  and  new  warheads  of  lower 
yields. 

We  might  have  moved,  more  quickly, 
toward  an  entirely  new  design  for  our  ballis- 
tic missile  submarines,  featuring  larger 
tubes  or  more  missiles  per  submarine,  or  a 
larger  inventory  of  SSBNs:  instead,  we  ap- 
plied the  multiple  independently  targetable 
reentry  vehicle  (MIRV)  solution. 

Similarly,  in  the  mid  1970s,  a  decision  not 
to  replace  the  aging  B-S2s  was  accompanied 
by  development  of  an  entirely  new  weapon 
system  centered  around  cruise  missiles. 

For  better  or  worse,  many  of  these  deci- 
sions were  made  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  con- 
straints. Sometimes,  they  were  accompanied 
by  an  illusion  that  nuclear  disarmament  was 
just  around  the  comer.  In  any  event,  im- 
provements to  our  systems  placed  propor- 
tionately greater  emphasis  on  weapons 
rather  than  proliferation  of  basic  platforms. 
This  in  turn  led  us  to  rely  on  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  testing  program.  We  know  it, 
and  the  Soviet  know  it.  That  is  why  they 
have  pushed  weapons  and  nuclear  testing  to 
the  foreground  in  propaganda  and  in  recent 
nuclear  disarmament  proposals. 

Today,  of  course,  we  are  forced  to  replace 
aging  platforms  with  the  new  TRIDENT 
submarine,  the  B-1  bomber,  and  the 
PEACEKEEPER.  We  fully  expect  that 
these  new  platforms  will  be  around  for  a 
long  time— the  mainstay  of  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent force.  In  turn,  we  must  retain  the 
flexibility  to  make  Incremental  improve- 
ments in  weapon  systems  designs  and  vali- 
dation of  such  designs  through  the  nuclear 
testing  program  in  order  to  ensure  that 
these  systems  remain  an  effective  and  credi- 
ble deterrent. 

THE  STRATEGIC  BALANCE 

Because  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  ap- 
proach the  strategic  balance  in  such  differ- 
ent ways,  we  also  find  occasional  confusion 
over  where  the  two  sides  stand  in  that  bal- 
ance. 

When  one  limits  the  discussion  to  offen- 
sive nuclear  arms,  it  is  possible  to  conclude 
that  we  lead  the  Soviets  in  some  areas  and 
they  lead  us  in  others,  resulting  in  a  situa- 
tion perceived  by  some  as  rough  nuclear 
parity. 

But  If  we  consider  the  totality  of  Soviet 
military  forces  and  capabilities— offensive 
nuclear  arms,  together  with  other  nuclear, 
conventional,  chemical,  and  biological  war- 


fare components  of  their  strategic  posture— 
we  find  that  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  are  con- 
siderably underpowered  in  comparison  with 
the  USSR. 

To  restore  and  stabilize  the  strategic  bal- 
ance—and in  seeking  to  reduce  our  current 
reliance  upon  offensive  nuclear  arms— we 
are  moving  ahead  with  efforts  to  determine 
the  technical  feasibility  of  a  strategic  de- 
fense. In  the  interim,  the  need  to  maintain 
an  effective  Triad  is  clear.  We  must  leave 
the  door  open  for  the  incremental  improve- 
ments necessary  to  ensure  that  effective- 
ness. 

SOVIET  NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT  PROPOSALS 

As  you  know— and  might  expect— nuclear 
testing  figures  prominantly  in  recent  nucle- 
ar disarmament  campaigns  and  proposals  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

With  respect  to  nuclear  testing  in  general, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  reaching  for  the 
high  ground  in  political  and  social  rhetoric, 
condemning  in  particular  the  U.S.  program. 
In  reality,  however,  the  official  Gorbachev 
proposals  of  mid-January  do  not  contem- 
plate a  worldwide  ban  on  nuclear  testing 
until  the  late  1990s— more  than  a  decade 
from  now.  In  the  interim,  these  proposals 
suggest  only  that  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union 
join  in  a  moratorium  or  delay  in  nuclear 
testing— an  arrangement  which  can  be 
broken  and  which,  in  fact,  worked  very 
much  to  our  disadvantage  in  1961  when  the 
Soviets  broke  out  of  a  three-year  moratori- 
um with  the  most  intensive  nuclear  test  pro- 
gram in  history.  Even  their  recent  suspen- 
sion of  nuclear  testing  seems  to  have  been  a 
temporary  expedient.  They  are  now  gearing 
up  for  a  resumption  of  such  tests. 

NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT  AND  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

You  also  will  find  that  the  Soviet  propos- 
als of  mid-January  weave  the  whole  issue  of 
nuclear  testing  into  a  much  broader  package 
which,  through  the  year  2000,  would  en- 
hance their  security  and  flexibility  while 
undermining  the  foundations  of  U.S.  and 
allied  security. 

We  should  not  expect  otherwise.  But  even 
if  we  are  able  to  find  a  more  equitable  road 
to  nuclear  disarmament,  that  road  will  have 
its  own  asymmetries,  uncertainties,  and  po- 
tential instabilities  in  the  East-West  mili- 
tary balance. 

As  the  process  evolves,  both  sides  can  be 
expected  to  place  a  premium  on  the  surviv- 
ability, reliability,  and  effectiveness  of  that 
last  component  of  their  nuclear  capability. 
In  this  regard.  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev was  correct  when  he  noted,  "the  Inter- 
relationship between  offensive  and  defen- 
sive arms  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no 
proof."  What  he  did  not  mention  are  some 
very  obvious  efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
strengthen  such  linkages  within  their  own 
force  structure,  including  but  certainly  not 
limited  to  an  earth  and  space  shield  for 
many  of  their  nuclear  strike  forces,  national 
command  structure,  and  communication 
assets.  For  deterrent  purposes,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  we  be  able  to  place 
such  protected  targets  at  risk.  To  do  this  we 
must  be  able  to  perfect  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons, as  necessary,  and  that  in  turn  requires 
continuity  within  the  nuclear  testing  pro- 
gram. 

We  also  face  major  uncertainties  sur- 
rounding the  mix  of  launch  vehicles  apt  to 
evolve  from  a  nuclear  disarmament  process. 
We  don't  know  whether  the  Soviets  will  em- 
phasize mobile  or  hardened  ICBMs,  more 
dispersed  and  sheltered  bombers,  or  ballistic 
missile  submarines,  some  of  which  may  be 
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berthed  in  coastal  tunnels.  In  any  event,  un- 
certainties surrounding  the  evolving  mix 
and  location  of  Soviet  offensive  forces  un- 
derscore the  importance  of  remaining  flexi- 
ble In  weapon  system  design  and  validation 
of  such  designs  through  testing. 

Lastly,  the  whole  process  of  eliminating 
nuclear  weapons  on  a  worldwide  bsisis  is 
fraught  with  extraordinary  problems  of 
compliance  and  verification.  We  do  not 
know.  In  the  first  instance,  whether  nuclear 
disarmament  is  an  achievable  proposition  by 
the  year  2000.  Further,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  a  nuclear  disarmament 
treaty,  even  one  pursued  diligently  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
capture  the  last  weapon  on  earth.  Thus,  we 
will  have  to  maintain  a  deterrent  to  nuclear 
attack  right  down  to  the  last  moment  and, 
from  a  U.S.  and  allied  security  perspective, 
we  want  that  deterrent  to  be  as  effective 
and  credible  as  possible.  Nuclear  testing  is 
required  to  guarantee  this. 

To  put  all  of  this  in  perspective: 

A  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  testing. 
now  or  later,  will  contribute  absolutely 
nothing  to  nuclear  disarmament.  It  will  not 
eliminate  a  single  nuclear  wesipon. 

Conversely,  continuation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  testing  program  can  assure  that 
we  go  down  the  road  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment with  minimum  degradation  in  the 
safety,  security,  survivability,  reliability, 
and  flexibility  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  and, 
in  turn,  minimum  risk  to  our  national  secu- 
rity and  that  of  our  allies. 

TECHNICAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Thus  far.  I  have  focused  upon  the  strate- 
gic and  military  requirements  for  nuclear 
testing.  Let  me  now  turn  to  the  technical 
side. 

In  general,  the  design  and  development  of 
a  nuclear  weapon  represents  a  great  exten- 
sion beyond  the  usual  engineering  experi- 
ence of  any  technology  on  which  we  depend: 

Temperatures  of  100  million  degrees  or 
hotter  than  the  surface  of  the  sun: 

Pressures  higher  than  in  stars: 

Operations  measured  in  millionths  of  a 
second:  and 

Internal  velocities  of  100  kilometers  per 
second. 

Safety  and  security 

These  characteristics  demand,  first  and 
foremost,  the  highest  standards  in  safety 
and  security.  We  can  never  rest  on  our  oars. 
Similarly,  we  must  ensure  that  all  of  the 
complex  mechanisms  of  achieving  safety 
and  security  do  not,  in  some  unexpected 
fashion,  degrade  the  reliability  of  that 
weapon  as  part  of  our  strategic  nuclear  de- 
terrent. We  can  satisfy  ourselves,  on  that 
score,  only  by  maintaining  a  nuclear  testing 
program. 

A  strong  emphasis  on  safety  and  security 
also  reinforces  our  concerns  about  nuclear 
arms  control.  We  go  to  great  lengths  to  min- 
imize the  possibility  of  unauthorized  access 
or  tampering,  radiation  exposure  to  troops 
engaged  in  weapon  maintenance,  and  haz- 
ards associated  with  an  accident  during  stor- 
age or  transportation. 

Further,  the  basic  precept  that  American- 
built  products  should  be  put  through  a  pro- 
gram of  rigorous  testing  is  deeply  en- 
trenched In  our  Industrial  culture  and  in 
laws  of  the  land.  We  Insist  that  a  vast  range 
of  commercial  goods  possess  a  requisite 
degree  of  safety  and  reliability,  and  we 
ensure  this  through  testing  at  the  factory, 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  or 
some  other  independent  agency.  Similarly, 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  under  con- 


stant pressure  to  assure  that  conventional 
weapon  systems— tanks,  fighting  vehicles, 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  so  on— perform  as  de- 
signed and  expected  on  the  battlefield.  In 
this  context,  I  frankly  do  not  understand 
why  Congress  would  want  to  suspend  test- 
ing on  one  of  the  most  critical  and  sophisti- 
cated elements  of  our  nuclear  deterrent— 
namely,  the  warhead. 

Weapons  reliability  and  effectiveness 

With  respect  to  weapons  reliability  and  ef- 
fectiveness, we  are  dependent  upon  the  test- 
ing program  in  five  distinct  ways: 

It  gives  us  confidence  in  our  existing 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons.  Our  hope  is 
that  we  will  never  have  to  use  such  weap- 
ons, but  like  other  systems  not  used  over 
many  years,  we  must  be  sure  that  they  will 
perform  as  designed— and  that  our  potential 
adversaries  are  aware  of  this  fact.  We  re- 
quire this  same  confidence  of  our  conven- 
tional war  reserves  (ammunition,  missiles, 
etc.).  It  is  Inconceivable  that  we  would  place 
weapons,  constructed  of  the  most  exotic  ma- 
terials known  to  man  and  incorporating  the 
most  advanced  physical  principles,  on  the 
shelf  for  an  indeterminate  period  of  time 
without  ascertaining  the  indiscriminate  ef- 
fects of  aging. 

It  provides  information  essential  to  the  ef- 
fective employment  of  nuclear  weapons- 
confidence  that  the  right  weapon  is  applied 
to  the  right  target.  The  lethality  of  nuclear 
weapons,  theirs  and  ours,  against  hardened 
targets  is  one  of  our  major  concerns.  So  too 
is  the  expected  survival  and  performance  of 
such  weapons  in  a  nuclear  environment,  fea- 
turing the  synergistic  effects  of  blast,  high 
intensity  radiation  and  electromagnetic 
pulse  (EMP). 

It  enables  us  to  determine  critical  nuclear 
effects  on  such  non-nuclear  systems  as  sur- 
veillance, command,  control,  and  communi- 
cations systems.  For  example,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  radiation  can  be  a  serious 
problem.  We  must  continue  to  explore  the 
nature  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  nuclear  ef- 
fects problems  and  develop  fixes  to  deal 
with  them. 

It  helps  us  to  verify  that  a  weapon  modi- 
fied for  reliability,  security  or  safety  rea- 
sons, or  a  weapon  tailor-made  for  a  new  de- 
livery system,  such  as  cruise  missiles,  the 
Peacekeeper,  or  the  Trident  D-5.  wUl 
emerge  as  a  reliable  and  effective  compo- 
nent of  our  nuclear  deterrent  forces.  At  one 
time,  for  example,  we  had  to  recall  all  of  the 
POLARIS  warheads  because  of  reliability 
problems  which  degraded  inventory  effec- 
tiveness by  as  much  as  75  percent.  Only  nu- 
clear testing  allowed  us  to  verify  that  Pola- 
ris modifications  has  solved  the  problem. 

It  helps  us  design  entirely  new  weapons  of 
smaller  size  and  weight  for  a  given  yield. 
For  years,  the  U.S.  has  led  the  world  in  this 
aspect  of  nuclear  technology  with  consider- 
able savings  in  the  size  and  cost  of  delivery 
systems.  But  each  new  delivery  system  and 
associated  weapon  requires  thorough  testing 
before  it  can  be  counted  as  part  of  our  stra- 
tegic or  tactical  nuclear  deterrent. 

Overall,  nuclear  testing  is  a  bargain  in  the 
maintenance  and  modernization  of  our  nu- 
clear forces.  But  the  lack  of  testing  can 
make  this  process  more  costly  over  the  long 
haul.  To  illustrate  this  point,  if  we  had  to 
assess  weapon  reliability  and  survivability 
upon  paper  calculations,  unsupported  by 
empirical  tests,  we  would  encounter  a 
number  of  unacceptable  uncertainties  and 
unknowns,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which 
we  would  be  unable  to  determine.  One  could 
conceive  of  these  unknowns  translating  into 
compensatory  measures  that  could  result  in 


markedly  different  types  of  weapons  or,  pos- 
sibly, a  requirement  for  more  wei^Mns  per 
target  than  we  plan  today.  That's  an  expen- 
sive proposition  no  matter  how  you  look  at 
it. 

In  all  of  this,  I  would  emphasize  that  we 
do  not  detonate  a  weapon  underground 
simply  for  stockpile  reliability,  we^wns  de- 
velopment, or  physics  studies  of  new  con- 
cepts. The  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency  have  a  broad-based 
schedule  of  scientific  and  technical  observa- 
tions, supported  by  an  extensive  array  of 
measuring  devices,  to  study  effects  on  the 
various  non-nuclear  components  of  our  stra- 
tegic deterrent  forces  as  well  as  those  incor- 
porated In  command,  control,  communica- 
tions, and  intelligence  systems.  While  I  do 
not  want  to  go  Into  details,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  these  tests  to  produce  technical 
surprises— something  not  predicted  In  either 
simulations  or  computer-based  analyses. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  military  has  a 
similar  range  of  technical  requirements. 
Certainly,  this  was  suggested  by  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev's  statement  last 
March  that  "during  seven  months  of  non- 
testing  the  Soviets  had  paid  a  price  militari- 
ly" and  their  subsequent  decision  to  resume 
testing.  Thus,  on  purely  military  grounds,  I 
suspect  both  sides  agree  that  nuclear  testing 
is  essential.  In  turn,  this  tends  to  push  the 
whole  issue  of  testing  toward  compliance 
with  existing  agreements. 

VERIFICATION  AND  COMPLIANCE 

As  this  Committee  is  aware,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  trying  for  several  years  to 
get  its  arms  around  the  verification  and 
compliance  problem.  So  far.  objective  re- 
sults are  not  very  assuring. 

Most  government  experts  agree  that  seis- 
mic techniques,  used  to  estimate  the  yield  of 
a  Soviet  nuclear  test  under  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  are  Inadequate  to  ensure 
effective  verification  and  compliance. 

Others  have  testified  that,  even  with  seis- 
mic sensors,  it  is  possible  to  circumvent  this 
technology  by  testing  in  cavities,  thereby 
decoupling  the  energy  of  an  explosion  from 
the  surrounding  medium:  or  testing  in  outer 
space,  in  remote  areas,  or  in  the  atmosphere 
above  parts  of  the  world,  areas  where  attrib- 
uting the  test  to  a  particular  country  would 
be  extremely  difficult. 

In  the  Interest  of  exploring  the  technical 
side  of  verification,  the  President  has  re- 
peatedly sought  an  honest  exchange  of 
views  with  the  Soviets.  They  have  been  In- 
vited, for  example,  to  measure  the  yield  of 
U.S.  nuclear  test  using  any  instrumentation 
devices  they  deem  necessary.  But  they  have 
refused  to  participate  In  this  relatively 
straight-forward  approach  to  the  problem. 

Additionally,  the  President  offered  to 
demonstrate  in  the  third  week  of  April  1986. 
a  new  direct  yield  measurement  technique, 
known  as  Corrtex,  which  U.S.  scientists  be- 
lieve wlU  enable  both  the  U.S.  and  USSR  to 
improve  verification  and  ensure  compliance 
with  the  current  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

The  Corrtex  method  has  a  number  of  fea- 
tures Important  to  understand.  It  does  not 
replace  remote  sensing  by  seismic  detectors; 
rather  it  would  eliminate  some  of  the  uncer- 
tainties associated  with  remote  sensing  by 
on-site  measurement  of  specific  nuclear 
tests.  The  U.S.  Government  does  not  Intend 
that  such  measuring  be  accomplished  by  a 
third  party.  Americans  would  monitor 
Soviet  tests,  and  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  monitor  our  tests.  The  Soviet 
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Government  turned  aside  the  President's 
latest  proposal. 

Instead.  Moscow  continues  to  maintain 
that  agreement  on  methods  of  verification 
and  compliance  wUl  not  be  difficult  if  we 
ignore  problems  associated  with  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  and  move  on  to  a  more 
comprehensive  moratorium  on  nuclear  a 
maneuver  that  would  completely  ignore  ef- 
fective verification  concerns  in  a  regime 
where  these  factors  are  even  more  critical 
and  demanding.  I  have  trouble  with  their 
"good  faith"  approach,  particularly  when 
other  aspects  of  their  nuclear  disarmament 
package  envision  a  continuing  military 
struggle  for  world  power  and  influence.  I 
doubt  the  Soviet  Union  will  ever  be  able  to 
square  this  circle.  Thus,  we  must  assure 
that  verification  and  compliance  mecha- 
nisms, surrounding  any  nuclear  testing  ar- 
rangement, to  as  direct,  straight-forward, 
and  objective  as  possible. 

SUMMARY 

To  sum  it  up: 

I  believe  that  the  U.S.  way  of  managing  its 
nuclear  deterrent  and  the  strategic  badance 
is  far  less  burdensome  on  our  society  and 
our  economy  than  the  Soviet  way.  But  you 
must  recognize  that  our  approach  to  nucle- 
ar deterrence  puts  a  premium  on  high  tech- 
nology rather  than  brute  force.  So  too  does 
our  effort  to  develop  a  strategic  defense,  un- 
accompanied by  a  government  and  a  people 
digging  in  for  survival. 

In  defense  planning,  we  are  drawn  toward 
nuclear  testing  by  one  simple  fstct:  we 
expect  to  achieve  effective  deterrence  from 
a  relatively  small  mix  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces  in  service  over  a  relative  long  period 
of  time.  To  maintain  that  effectiveness  and 
credibility  over  time,  we  must  have  a  weap- 
ons modernization  asid  maintenance  pro- 
gram, supported  by  rigorous  underground 
testing— the  only  environment  left  to  us.  We 
cannot  assume,  even  in  view  of  the  Soviet 
proposals,  that  nuclear  disarmament  is  just 
around  the  comer. 

For  something  as  exotic  and  potentially 
lethal  as  a  nuclear  weapon,  such  testing  also 
is  embedded  in  the  highest  standards  of 
safety,  security,  and  survivability,  as  well  as 
reltabUlty.  We  should  regard  with  the 
utmost  concern  any  suggestion  that  we 
could  allow  our  nuclear  weapons  stockpile 
to  "gracefully"  degrade  over  time. 

Further,  virtually  everything  about  the 
nuclear  disarmament  process— asymmetries, 
uncertainties,  and  potential  Instabilities  In 
the  evolving  military  balance— suggests  that 
a  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  testing 
should  only  occur  toward  the  end.  rather 
than  at  the  begiiming  of  this  process.  Cer- 
tainly, this  Is  the  case  for  the  U.S.  and  Its 
allies.  If  not  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Overall,  I  believe  we  stand  a  better  chance 
of  achieving  nearterm  progress  in  nuclear 
disarmament  by  approaching  weapons  re- 
ductions directly  rather  than  obliquely 
through  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  The  U.S. 
has  formally  proposed  such  reductions  in 
both  theater  systems  and  strategic  systems. 
The  JCS  fully  support  these  proposals  and 
would  welcome  a  constructive  response  by 
the  Soviets  to  them. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  conclusion,  I 
•gain  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  Kennedy/Mathias  amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mi.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Kennedy-Mathias 
amendment  on  nuclear  testing.  Nucle- 


ar testing  is  an  issue  in  which  various 
Senators  have  been  interested 
throughout  this  Congress.  I  believe 
this  interest  springs  from  a  genuine 
desire  to  see  if  there  is  some  way  to 
speed  the  arms  control  process  along 
toward  nuclear  disarmament.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
been  actively  involved  in  exploring  the 
possibilities  which  some  limits  on  nu- 
clear testing  might  offer.  This  includ- 
ed a  set  of  comprehensive  hearings  on 
the  issue. 

On  May  8,  and  again  on  June  19  and 
26  our  committee  heard  from  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration, scientists,  former  diplomats 
and  former  Government  officials. 
Adm.  William  Crowe,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  our  Nation's 
highest  military  officer,  told  us  how 
important  nuclear  testing  is  for  our 
national  security.  We  also  heard  the 
testimony  of  Richard  Perle,  Allen 
Holmes  and  Robert  Barker  from  the 
Departments  of  Defense,  State  and 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  On  the  19th  and  26th  of  June 
we  proceeded  with  testimony  covering 
a  wide  range  of  experiences,  political 
views  and  expertise.  We  heard  from 
Ambassador  Paul  Wamke,  former  Di- 
rector of  ACDA.  Dr.  Carson  Mark,  a 
retired  physicist  from  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  shared  his  in- 
sights with  us.  Dr.  Mark  has  been  crit- 
ical of  the  way  we  design  our  weapons, 
and  advocates  some  type  of  test  ban. 
We  heard  from  Dr.  Donald  Kerr, 
former  director  of  Los  Alamos,  and 
from  Dr.  Richard  Wagner,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Atomic  Energy.  I  will  not  go  on  to 
name  each  witness,  but  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  agree  that  these  hear- 
ings covered  the  full  range  of  views 
and  expertise  available. 

I  regret  to  say  that  our  hearings  did 
not  show  that  a  test  ban,  or  some 
other  proposed  restrictions  on  testing, 
would  be  viable  paths  toward  nuclear 
disarmament.  We  rely  on  our  nuclear 
weapons  to  maintain  peace  through 
deterrence.  Therefore,  we  must  main- 
tain a  reliable,  safe  and  secure  force 
which  credibly  meets  the  evolving 
challenges. 

Dr.  Robert  Barker,  Deputy  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  effectively  outlined 
the  purposes  which  our  current,  limit- 
ed testing  program  serves.  Let  me  simi- 
marize  them  briefly. 

Reliability  tests  check  to  see  that 
new  weapons  will  perform  as  designed, 
or  that  older  weapons  still  work  as  ex- 
pected. 

It  is  also  important  to  test  the  ef- 
fects of  a  nuclear  environment  on  our 
own  systems.  This  does  not  mean  just 
weapons.  To  maintain  a  credible  deter- 
rence, we  must  believe,  and  the  Soviets 
must  believe,  that  our  command,  con- 
trol and  commiuiications  systems  will 


work,  even  when  subjected  to  radi- 
ation and  electromagnetic  impulse. 

Then,  we  test  to  modernize  our 
forces.  We  do  this  to  proceed  with  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Trident  D-5  missile 
and  Midgetman.  During  our  hearings  I 
was  struck  by  the  fact  that  almost  all 
witnesses  agreed  that  a  test  ban  would 
be  tantamount  to  a  qualitative  freeze. 
No  significant  nuclear  weapons  devel- 
opment could  take  place  under  a  ban. 

Finally.  Dr.  Barker  pointed  out,  test- 
ing has  a  role  in  improving  the  safety 
and  security  of  our  nuclear  forces. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Barker's  testimo- 
ny is  an  excellent  primer  on  nuclear 
testing  issues  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  Before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee 

(By  Dr.  Robert  B.  Barker) 

Good  morning.  I  am  happy  to  appear 
before  this  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  overview  of  the  technical  foun- 
dations for  the  Administration's  views  on 
nuclear  test  limitation  treaties. 

Careful  study  led  us.  over  four  years  ago. 
to  conclude  that  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  in  its  current  form,  is  not  effectively 
before  verification  improvements  can  tie  ne- 
gotiated, ratification  of  this  tready  before 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  in  the  national 
security  interest  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  must  stand  by  Its  standard  of 
effective  verification  with  respect  to  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty;  anything  less 
would  undermine  our  ability  to  demand  ef- 
fective verification  in  this  and  other  treaty 
areas,  as  well  as  being  a  disservice  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  TTBT. 

The  President  has  stated  to  Soviet  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  move  forward  on  ratification  of 
both  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  as 
soon  as  agreement  Is  reached  on  the  use  of 
an  effective  verification  system.  He  has  de- 
scribed to  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  a 
technical  system,  using  a  technique  known 
as  CORRTEX.  which  we  believe  will  deter- 
mine yield  with  an  acceptable  level  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

Thorough  evaluation  has  also  led  the  Ad- 
ministration to  reaffirm  that  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  remains  a  long-term  objective 
of  the  United  States:  an  objective  which  we 
will  seek  to  pursue  within  the  context  of 
broad,  deep  and  verifiable  arms  reductions, 
substantially  Improve  verification  capabili- 
ties, a  greater  balance  In  conventional  forces 
and  at  a  time  when  a  nuclear  deterrent  Is  no 
longer  as  essential  an  element  as  currently 
for  international  security  and  stability. 
There  is  much  to  be  accomplished  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  these  objectives:  it  Is  not 
yet  time  to  undertake  negotiation  of  a  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty. 

A  nuclear-testing  moratorium,  such  as 
that  which  was  proposed  by  the  Soviets,  Is 
an  invitation  to  a  comprehensive  test  t>an 
with  no  semblance  of  verification.  The  lack 
of  verification  alone  Is  sufficient  basis  for 
rejection  of  a  moratorium.  Moratorla  are 
never  acceptable  substitutes  for  negotiated, 
effectively  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ments. Further,  the  reasons  for  rejecting  a 


moratorium  are  identical  to  those  for  reject- 
ing the  negotiation  of  a  comprehensive  test 
l>an  at  this  time. 

President  Kennedy's  1962  statement  on  a 
nuclear  testing  moratorium,  on  the  heels  of 
the  bitter  experience  with  the  nuclear  test 
moratorium  of  1958-61,  details  his  extensive 
appreciation  of  the  threat  which  is  posed  by 
such  a  moratorium. 

"We  know  enough  about  broken  negotia- 
tions, secret  preparations,  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  from  a  long  test  series  never  to 
offer  again  an  uninspected  moratorium. 
Some  may  urge  us  to  try  it  again,  keeping 
our  preparations  to  test  in  a  constant  state 
of  readiness.  But  in  actual  practice,  particu- 
larly in  a  society  of  free  choice,  we  cannot 
keep  top-flight  scientists  concentrating  on 
the  preparation  of  an  experiment  which 
may  or  may  not  take  place  on  an  uncertain 
date  In  the  undefined  future.  Nor  can  large 
technical  laboratories  be  kept  fully  alert  on 
a  standby  basis  waiting  for  some  other 
nation  to  break  an  agreement.  This  is  not 
merely  difficult  or  inconvenient— we  have 
explored  this  alternative  thoroughly,  and 
found  It  Impossible  of  execution." 

With  this  country's  experience  with  a  nu- 
clear-testing moratorium  It  is  almost  incred- 
ible that  any.  even  the  current  Soviet  lead- 
ership, could  believe  we  would  find  a  mora- 
torium to  be  a  serious  alternative  to  real 
arms  control. 

Other  variations  on  the  nuclear  test  limi- 
tation theme  which  are  sometimes  hesird  in- 
clude the  possibility  of  quotas  or  ^nuclear 
test  yield  thresholds  lower  than  the 'current 
150  klloton  limit.  Either  of  these  concepts, 
if  Implemented,  would  adversely  limit  our 
ability  to  maintain  a  credible  and  effective 
nuclear  deterrent.  Prom  a  verification  per- 
spective, a  quota  presents  all  the  problems 
associated  with  a  comprehensive  test  ban: 
one  cannot  verify  compliance  with  a  quota 
unless  one  can  detect  and  identify  even  the 
lowest  yield  nuclear  test.  Effective  verifica- 
tion of  a  ISO  klloton  threshold  Is  not  yet  a 
reality:  verification  of  a  lower  yield  thresh- 
old will  not  t>e  any  easier. 

In  the  remainder  of  my  statement.  I  will 
go  into  some  length  In  discussing  the  techni- 
cal basis  for  the  U.S.  nuclear  testing  pro- 
gram, in  order  to  make  clear  why  nuclear 
testing  Is  for  the  foreseeable  future,  critical 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  credible  and  effec- 
tive deterrent.  I  will  also  address  the  exent 
of  U.S.  efforts  to  establish  a  technically 
sound  basis  for  effective  verification  of  any 
future  comprehensive  test  ban  and  describe 
the  technical  foundations  for  an  effectively 
verifiable  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
nuclear  testing 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Senator  Dole,  the 
President  stated: 

"Any  limitations  on  nuclear  testing  must 
be  compatible  with  our  security  interests 
and  must  be  effectively  verifiable.  Because 
of  the  continuing  threat  that  we  face  now 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  Its  friends  and  Its 
Allies  must  rely  upon  a  credible  and  effec- 
tive nuclear  deterrent.  A  limited  level  of 
testing  assures  that  our  weapons  are  safe, 
effective,  reliable  and  survlvable  and  assures 
our  capability  to  respond  to  the  continued 
Soviet  nuclear  arms  buildup.  Such  testing, 
which  is  conducted  underground.  Is  permit- 
ted under  the  existing  agreements  on  nucle- 
ar test  limitations,  all  of  which  the  United 
States  fully  compiles  with— the  TTBT,  the 
PNET,  and  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(LTBT)." 

The  nuclear  tests  of  the  United  States  fall 
Into  four  general  categories:  stockpile  reli- 


ability/confidence tests:  weapons  effects 
tests:  development  tests:  and  tests  designed 
to  further  understanding  of  the  fundamen- 
tal physical  processes  which  occur  in  a  nu- 
clear explosion.  Each  category  contributes 
to  assuring  that  our  deterrent  Is  safe,  effec- 
tive, reliable,  and  survlvable. 

Stockpile  reliability/confidence  tests 

Each  year  a  small  number  of  tests  are  di- 
rectly conducted  for  stockpile  reliability/ 
confidence  reasons.  These  tests  can  confirm 
that  a  recently  produced  nuclear  weapon 
will  perform  properly  or  determine  whether 
an  older  wea[>on  is  still  performing  as  ex- 
pected. 

The  use  of  the  word  "reliability",  in  con- 
junction with  the  need  for  nuclear  testing, 
has  confused  many  people.  In  every  day 
usage,  reliability  is  associated  with  a  state- 
ment about  probability— such  as  99  out  of 
100  weapons  will  operate  properly.  Thus,  ap- 
parently, many  people  assume  that  a  con- 
cern about  nuclear  weapon  reliability  is  a 
concern  that  today's  possible  reliability  of 
99  percent  may  degrade  to  95  percent  or  90 
percent  sometime  in  the  future.  This  is  not 
what  concern  for  nuclear  weapon  reliability 
is  about!  What  we  must  be  concerned  about 
is  a  fault  in  the  design  which  dramatically 
reduces  the  expected  yield  or  makes  a  nucle- 
ar weapon  unsafe.  Such  faults  could  be  acci- 
dently  built  into  a  weapon  during  the  pro- 
duction process  or  could  be  a  result  of  chem- 
ical changes  that  occur  as  weapons  grow  old. 

Such  problems  are  not  imaginary  night- 
mares: the  actual  cases  are  all  too  real. 
While  much  still  remains  classified  about 
problems  with  the  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile,  a 
great  deal  is  revealed  in  a  1983  paper  pro- 
duced for  the  Department  of  Energy,  au- 
thored by  Jack  W.  Rosengren,  and  entitled 
"Some  Little-Publicized  Difficulties  with  a 
Nuclear  Freeze."  The  paper  discusses  a  half- 
dozen  significant  stockpile  problems  which 
required  nuclear  testing  for  their  identifica- 
tion and/or  fixing.  This  paper  revealed  that 
one  time  75  percent  of  one  type  of  warhead 
designed  for  our  Polaris  submarines  would 
have  produced  zero  yield— no  yield— If  deto- 
nated. This  Is  the  kind  of  catastrophy  that 
is  the  basis  for  our  concern  about  nuclear 
weapon  reliability,  and,  therefore,  the  reli- 
ability of  our  deterrent. 

At  the  current  time,  a  representative  war- 
head, one  of  each  new  type  produced,  Is 
tested  to  make  sure  that  weapons  from  the 
production  line  will  meet  their  design  re- 
quirements. Every  kind  of  military  materiel. 
from  boots  to  ammunition  to  tanks,  planes, 
and  submarines  must  be  similarly  "proof- 
tested",  to  ensure  that  the  government  is 
getting  what  It  paid  for— only  In  the  case  of 
nuclear  weapons  do  some  suggest  such  test- 
ing Is  unnecessary.  While  these  critics  of  nu- 
clear testing  may  believe  that  the  computer 
calculations  of  nuclear  weapon  scientists  are 
sufficient  for  a  reliable  nuclear  deterrent, 
the  Directors  of  the  nation's  nuclear 
weapon  design  laboratories  are  firmly  on 
record  stating  that  they  cannot— in  the  ab- 
sence of  testing— retain  confidence  In  the 
performance  of  weapons  that  their  laborato- 
ries have  designed. 

In  addition  to  tests  of  newly  produced 
weapons,  the  category  of  stockpile  reliabil- 
ity tests  also  Includes  the  rare  tests  whose 
purt>ose  it  is  to  confirm  that  an  older 
weapon  from  the  UJS.  inventory  will  still 
perform  its  function  or  to  confirm  a  "fix" 
for  a  serious  stockpile  problem.  Representa- 
tive samples  of  older  nuclear  weapons  are 
disassembled  on  a  routine  basis.  Those  parts 
of  a  weapon  which  can  be  fully  tested  in  the 
laboratory— such  as  the  electronic  compo- 


nents—are so  tested.  The  components  which 
would  produce  nuclear  yield  are  carefully 
examined  by  scientists  and  engineers  from 
the  nuclear  weapons  laboratory  which  was 
responsible  for  the  Initial  design.  Nuclear 
weapons  are  not  immune  from  corrosion 
and  decay.  These  scientists  and  engineers 
are  asked  to  evaluate  whether  the  changes 
wrought  by  time  will  adversely  affect  per- 
formance. Routinely  their  answer  is  that 
performance  will  not  be  compromised  by 
the  changes  that  have  occurred. 

But  should  changes  be  observed  from 
which  it  is  concluded  that  performance  may 
be  adversely  affected,  then  a  nuclear  test 
will  be  devoted  to  determining  the  true  situ- 
ation. If  there  is  a  problem,  a  solution  will 
be  designed,  tested  In  a  nuclear  test,  and  the 
entire  inventory  of  that  weapon  will  be  re- 
called to  install  the  design  change. 

What  is  unique  about  this  process  of 
stockpile  evaluation  is  not  that  a  test  may 
be  required— aU  military  materiel  is  routine- 
ly tested  to  ensure  that  age  has  not  unac- 
ceptably  degraded  Its  performance.  What  Is 
unique  Is  that  testing  for  the  effects  of  age 
Is  so  rare.  A  nuclear  weapon  destroys  itself 
in  a  test  and  each  weapon  and  test  are  ex- 
pensive Items.  Therefore,  rather  than  con- 
duct routine  tests  of  the  aging  nuclear 
weapon,  we  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  a 
very  few  nuclear  weapon  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  tell  us  whether  everything  is  in 
order.  Why  should  we  trust  the  judgment  of 
these  people?  Because,  these  same  scientists 
and  engineers  are  involved  in  the  ongoing 
nuclear  weapon  design  and  testing  program 
and  are  constantly  having  their  judgments 
about  design  validated  repeatedly  by  the  re- 
sults of  undeground  nuclear  tests. 

Thus  we  see  that  while  we  categorize  only 
a  very  few  nuclear  tests  as  stockpile  confi- 
dence or  reliability  tests,  in  reality  every  nu- 
clear test  Is  a  reliability  test— because  every 
test  contributes  to  the  competence  of  those 
upon  whom  we  ultimately  depend  for  assur- 
ance that  our  deterrent  is  reliable. 
Weapons  effects  tests 

The  second  category  of  nuclear  tests  is 
weapons  effects  tests.  Again  this  is  a  small 
number  of  tests  In  any  given  year  but  It  Is 
these  tests  which  establish  another  critical 
aspect  of  a  deterrent  In  which  we  can  have 
confidence.  For  our  deterrent  to  be  real  we 
must  believe,  and  so  must  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  we  will  achieve  sufficient  warning  of  an 
attack  to  maximize  the  survivability  of  our 
deterrent  and  to  ensure  a  response  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  requirei 
that  we  design  our  space-based  advanced 
warning  systems  and  our  space-based  com- 
munication systems  to  be  sufficiently  hard- 
ened against  the  effects  of  nuclear  detona- 
tions so  that  they  cannot  be  too  easily  dis- 
abled. We  also  protect  our  military  equip- 
ment against  nuclear  radiations  and  electro- 
magnetic Impulse— again  so  that  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  calculate  that  our  forces 
would  be  easily  destroyed  in  a  nuclear 
attack. 

We  convince  ourselves  that  we  successful- 
ly achieved  our  hardness  goals  for  our  warn- 
ing, communication,  and  all  other  relevant 
military  materiel  by  exposing  samples  of 
these  equipments  to  nuclear  radiations  in 
specially  designed  weapons  "effects"  tests 
managed  by  the  Department  of  Defense's 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency.  While  small  in 
number  these  tests  are  vital  to  ensuring  the 
effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  deterrent. 
Development  tests 

Development  tests  comprise  a  major  part 
of   the    nuclear    tests   conducted   by   the 
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United  States  each  year.  Some  of  these  tests 
contribute  to  the  engineering  of  a  specific 
new  nuclear  weapon  for  a  specific  new 
weapon  sjrstem;  other  tests  investigate  con- 
cepts which  might  have  utility  in  some 
future  U.S.  weapon  system  or  which  might 
be  employed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and. 
therefore,  need  to  be  protected  against. 
Typical  concepts  under  investigation  in- 
clude improved  nuclear  weapon  safety  and 
security  features  as  well  as  concepts  impor- 
tant to  the  evaluation  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative,  such  as  the  x-ray  laser. 

Modernization  of  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  de- 
livery systems  has  been  an  ongoing  process. 
Weapons  systems  based  on  newer  technolo- 
gy replace  those  that  have  lost  effectiveness 
because  of  obsolescence:  for  example,  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  carriers  and  B-1 
bombers  are  to  replace  penetrating  B-52s. 
Weapons  systems  whose  survivability  may 
be  threatened  are  replaced  with  less  vulner- 
able systems:  thus  the  Trident  missile 
system  is  replacing  the  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
systems. 

In  every  case  to  date,  the  replacement 
system  has  required  a  nuclear  weapon  dif- 
ferent from  the  weapon  in  the  system  that 
was  replaced.  In  some  cases,  physical  dimen- 
sions alone  preclude  use  of  the  older 
weapon.  In  other  cases,  existing  warheads 
cannot  survive  the  heat,  acceleration,  vibra- 
tion and  other  environmental  extremes  that 
a  new  nuclear  weapon  will  meet  In  the 
stockpile  or  during  delivery.  Even  the  yield 
requirement  of  the  new  system  may  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  system  It  replaces. 
As  J.  Carson  Mark,  retired  head  of  the  The- 
oretical Division  of  Los  Alamos,  has  noted 
the  BitUetin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists: 

"The  nuclear  explosive  and  its  carrier  con- 
stitute a  "weapon  system"  of  which  neither 
part  is  of  much  use  without  the  other  .  .  . 
The  weapons,  tailored  for  .  .  .  [Itsl  particu- 
lar delivery  mode,  cannot  easily  be  used  in 
any  other  way." 

The  Navy  designed  its  C-4  missile  to  have 
a  longer  flight  range,  thereby  permitting 
the  Poseidon  and  Trident  submarines  to  op- 
erate in  larger  ocean  areas.  No  existing 
Navy  reentry  body  could  survive  the  harsh 
reentry  environments  associated  with  the 
greater  missile  range:  a  new  reentry  body 
with  a  new  warhead  made  the  C-4  system 
possible.  The  B-1  bomber  wiU  replace  the 
B-52  in  its  role  as  a  penetrating  bomber.  For 
the  new  bomber  to  fulfill  its  mission  of  de- 
terrence, it  must  credibly  be  able  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defense,  deliver  Its  weapons 
and  escape.  Accordingly,  bombs  delivered  by 
the  B-1  must  be  able  to  withstand  release  at 
greater  speed,  survive  a  more  stressing 
ground  Impact,  and  delay  detonation  whUe 
the  tUrcraf  t  flies  out  of  range  of  the  bomb's 
explosion.  The  criteria  are  very  different 
from  those  for  bombs  designed  for  delivery 
by  the  B-52.  The  weapons  labs  have  devel- 
oped new  nuclear  designs  to  enable  the  B-1 
to  fulfill  its  mission. 

In  the  area  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
new  development  work  has  established  the 
survivability  of  nuclear  weapons  in  long- 
range  artillery.  The  original  nuclear  artil- 
lery shells  were  designed  to  withstand  the 
aooelnation  associated  with  the  ran«e  of 
the  S-inch  and  155-mm  howitzers  of  the 
1960'a  In  the  following  decades,  U.S.  and 
Soviet  artillery  doubled  in  range.  Without 
new  nuclear  shells,  capable  of  withstanding 
the  acceleration  aiaociated  with  the  longer 
raogea,  U.S.  nuclear  artillery  would  be  "out- 
ranged" and  therefore  vulnerable  to  de- 
struction by  conventional  weapon  fire. 

WhUe  ooocem  for  survivability  is  the  pri- 
mary mottvation  for  modemlaing  nuclear 


weapons,  systems,  there  are  other  impor- 
tant reasons  for  doing  so.  The  military  ef- 
fectiveness of  established  systems  has  de- 
clined as  the  hardness  of  intended  targets 
has  increased.  To  reestablish  past  destruc- 
tive capability  requires  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems.  Another  motivation  for  mod- 
ernization comes  directly  from  develop- 
ments in  the  area  of  nuclear  weapons 
design.  In  the  last  decade  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons laboratories  have  develo|}ed  the  tech- 
nology to  increase  dramatically  the  safety 
and  security  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Improved  safety  and  security 

In  the  laboratories'  work  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons safety,  the  concern  is  not  that  of  an  ac- 
cidental nuclear  explosion.  As  Mark  has 
stated: 

"The  high  explosives  which  have  been 
mostly  used  in  connection  with  nuclear 
weapons  .  .  .  can  reliably  withstand  the  Jolts 
and  impacts  encountered  in  normal  han- 
dling, even  if  they  should  be  dropped  from 
modest  heights,  but  they  might  detonate  on 
falling  on  to  a  hard  surface  from  a  plane, 
for  example.  The  concern  Is  not  that  a  full- 
scale  nuclear  explosion  would  result,  since 
that  requires  a  thoroughly  symmetric  deto- 
nation of  the  explosive  which  could  not  be 
Induced  by  Impact  at  one  point." 

In  fact,  two  aircraft  accidents  have  caused 
the  high  explosives  In  nuclear  weapons  to 
detonate:  in  1966  at  Palomares,  Spain,  and 
in  1968  in  Thule.  Greenland.  In  both  cases 
there  was  no  nuclear  chain  reaction,  but  the 
explosions  dispersed  plutonium,  requiring 
extensive  cleanup  operations  to  eliminate 
the  hazard  to  health. 

As  a  result  of  developments  at  the  nuclear 
weapons  laboratories,  it  is  now  possible  to 
preclude  accidents  that  disperse  plutonium. 
There  are  some  relatively  insensitive  high- 
explosive  mixtures  that  can  survive  quite 
violent  Impacts.  The  laboratories  are  now  In 
the  process  of  incorporating  such  explosives 
in  new  weapons  systems  as  they  are  modern- 
ized. Due  to  the  number  of  different  nuclear 
weapons  designed  in  the  U.S.  stockpile.  It 
will  be  many  years  before  all  the  weapons 
with  insensitive  explosives  are  based  on  new 
designs  that  differ  substantially  from  those 
using  older  explosives,  nuclear  testing  must 
be  conducted  before  the  features  are  incor- 
porated in  the  U.S.  stockpile. 

Security  is  another  area  where  recent  de- 
velopments in  design  are  leading  to  dramat- 
ic improvements.  Again,  as  weapons  systems 
are  modernized,  features  are  being  Included 
that  make  it  Impossible  for  unauthorized 
persons  to  make  use  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 
These  features  are  an  intimate  part  of  the 
nuclear  design  and  require  nuclear  tests  to 
ensure  that  only  authorized  use  would 
result  in  the  expected  performance. 
Technical  surprise 

One  long-standing  mission  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  laboratories  is  to  understand  all 
means  by  which  a  nuclear  explosion  might 
l>e  of  military  use.  In  pari,  this  represents  a 
desire  to  understand  all  the  ways  in  which 
the  U.S.  might  employ  such  explosives  to 
enhance  its  security.  It  also  represents  a 
desire  to  avoid  surprise  from  the  advantages 
others  might  obtain  from  nuclear  weapons 
developments. 

The  evolution  of  nuclear  weapons  design 
is  not  a  one-dimensional  process:  there  is  no 
unique  path  that  a  nuclear  weapons  state 
must  follow  from  Its  first  nuclear  explosion 
to  subsequent  developments.  One  cannot  be 
confident  that  findings  by  the  United  States 
match  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the 
maturity  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  program,  new 


concepts  are  less  frequent,  but  they  do 
occur.  Nuclear  testing  is  critical  to  deter- 
mining whether  a  new  concept  will  work. 

Verification  that  a  concept  is  feasible  does 
not  imply  that  it  will  be  incorporated  Into 
weapons  in  the  U.S.  stockpile— far  from  It. 
But  establishment  of  feasibility  does  permit 
the  evaluation  of  the  threat  to  this  country 
should  the  Soviet  Union  have  already  Incor- 
porated it  into  Its  nuclear  arsenal. 

Physics  tests 

The  fourth  category  of  nuclear  testing  in- 
cludes those  tests  which  are  devoted  to  Im- 
proving the  basic  understanding  of  nuclear 
weapon  performance.  Despite  the  lengthy 
history  of  nuclear  weapons  testing  in  the 
United  States,  weapons  scientists  do  not 
fully  understand  some  fundamental  phe- 
nomena that  bear  on  the  performance  of 
nuclear  explosives.  The  nuclear  weapons 
laboratories  possess  the  country's  largest 
computer  resources  and  a  very  Impressive 
cadre  of  theoretical  physicists.  Yet,  some- 
times substantial  discrepancies  exist  be- 
tween calculation  and  experimental  results: 
the  mathematical  models  are  just  not  yet 
adequate  to  predict  reality.  Economic  con- 
siderations alone  motivate  the  nuclear 
weapons  laboratories  to  maximize  the  role 
of  calculations  In  order  to  husband  the 
scarce  and  expensive  resource  of  nuclear 
tests.  Thus,  the  objective  of  some  nuclear 
tests  Is  to  Improve  calculations  by  exploring 
fundamental  phenomena  that  are  not  yet 
understood,  and  which  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  discrepancies  between  calculation  and 
experiment. 

A  further  very  real  consideration  since 
1958  has  been  the  recognition  that  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  may  some  day  preclude 
testing,  leaving  the  laboratories  with  calcu- 
lation as  the  sole  tool  for  meeting  their  obli- 
gation to  maintain  confidence  in  the  U.S. 
nuclear  weapons  stockpile.  We  are  not  now 
at  the  point  where  we  can  maintain  current 
confidence  requirements  with  calculation 
alone.  Even  In  the  last  few  years  we  have 
been  surprised  at  the  results  of  nuclear  tests 
of  weapons  in  production  and  have  had  to 
modify  designs  as  a  result  of  such  tests. 

VERIFICATION 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Effective  verification  is  also  a  necessary 
condition  for  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (CTBT).  Today  it  does  not  exist.  The 
U.S.  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  research  to  establish  the  basis  for 
verifiable  nuclear  test  limitations.  This  Ad- 
ministration Is  continuing  that  search.  As 
pari  of  that  effori  we  have  actively  support- 
ed multilateral  involvement  In  nuclear  test 
ban  verification  studies  at  the  40-Nation 
Conference  on  Disarmament  In  Geneva. 

A  specific  example  of  this  research  effort 
is  U.S.  support  for  the  Norwegian  Regional 
Seismic  Array  (NRSA)  which  uses  a  cluster 
of  seismometers  to  detect  and  locate  the 
sources  of  seismic  disturbances— even  those 
so  weak  that  background  noise  would  nor- 
mally obscure  them.  Many  of  the  features 
of  NRSA  would  be  expected  to  be  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  in-country  seismic  stations 
which  would  be  required  as  part  of  any 
future  CTBT  verification  regime.  The  data 
from  this  seismic  array  Is  shared  with  the 
international  community.  It  was  dedicated 
in  1985  in  a  ceremony  with  international 
participation  following  Its  development  and 
installation  with  funding  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  Department 
of  Defense's  Advanced  Research  Project 
Agency. 
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The  geophysical  characteristics  of  the 
Norwegian  site  are  such  that  the  array  Is 
particularly  sensitive.  The  research  effort 
that  will  be  required  before  such  stations 
could  be  meaningfully  applied  to  CTBT  ver- 
ification Include:  evaluation  of  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  instruments  at  the  NRSA  site;  de- 
termination that  sufficiently  sensitive  sites 
for  In-country  location  of  such  arrays  exist 
within  the  twundaries  of  potential  signatory 
countries:  and  much  better  understanding 
of  the  transmission  of  weak  seismic  signals 
within  the  boundaries  of  signatory  coun- 
tries. 

While  only  one  example,  NRSA  demon- 
strates our  commitment  to  establish  a  basis 
for  effective  verification  should  the  other 
conditions  established  by  the  President  for 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  negotiations  be 
achieved. 

Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 

There  is  almost  universal  acceptance  In 
this  country  that  true  treaty  verification 
cannot  be  based  upon  trust.  Yet  the  TTBT, 
in  the  name  of  verification,  offers  only  an 
exchange  of  data  which,  while  appearing  ex- 
tensive, contains  not  a  single  meaningful 
element  that  can  be  independently  validat- 
ed by  the  United  States.  There  is  no  ability 
for  us  to  Independently  measure  any  of  the 
Important  parameters  upon  which  our  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  yield  are  based. 

Those  who  negotiated  and  signed  the 
TTBT.  with  today's  hindsight,  were  optimis- 
tic. They  believed  that  our  understanding  of 
the  science  of  seismology  was  good  enough 
for  us  to  determine  Soviet  nuclear  weapon 
test  yields  to  an  accuracy  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect U.S.  security.  They  also  expected  that 
the  Soviets  would  comply  with  the  treaty. 
Since  1976,  when  the  Soviet  Union  claimed 
that  it  would  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
TTBT,  two  things  have  happened  to  change 
that  earlier  perspective.  First,  we  have  had 
to  recognize  that  we  cannot  determine 
Soviet  nuclear  yields  with  the  accuracy  re- 
quired for  effective  verification.  Secondly, 
we  have  had  to  conclude  that  it  is  likely 
that  the  Soviets  have  violated  their  legal  ob- 
ligation with  respect  to  the  TTBT.  As  re- 
ported by  the  President  in  1984  and  twice  in 
1985,  in  the  Congresslonally  mandated  re- 
ports on  Soviet  noncompliance  with  arms 
control  agreements,  while  ambiguities  in  the 
pattern  of  Soviet  testing  and  verification 
uncertainties  continue  to  exist,  evidence 
available  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Soviet 
nuclear  testing  activities  for  a  number  of 
tests  constitute  a  likely  violation  of  the  ISO 
kiloton  limit. 

The  TTBT  cannot  now  be  effectively  veri- 
fied. The  Soviets  are  in  likely  violation  of 
their  legal  obligation  to  limit  test  yields  to 
150  kUotons  and  below.  Verification  must  be 
Improved  beiore  the  President  could  in  good 
faith  determine  that  this  treaty  Is  in  the  na- 
tional security  Interest  of  our  nation  and 
tiefore  he  could  thus  seek  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification. 

The  Administration  has  not  been  passive 
on  this  issue.  In  1983  and  1984  we  sought  on 
a  number  of  occasions  to  engage  the  USSR 
In  discussions  on  verification  improvements 
for  the  TTBT  and  PNET.  In  addition,  in  his 
address  to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  September  24,  1984,  President 
Reagan  proposed  an  exchange  of  visits  to 
allow  Soviet  experts  to  come  to  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear test  site  and  U.S.  experts  to  go  to  a 
Soviet  nuclear  test  site  to  measure  directly 
the  yields  of  nuclear  weapons  tests.  We  rec- 
ognize that  any  improvements  to  verifica- 
tion of  the  TTBT  must  be  mutually  arrived 
at— must  be  negotiated.  They  cannot  be  dic- 


tated by  the  United  States  and  imposed 
upon  the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  reason  we 
have  not  approached  the  Soviets  with  a  uni- 
lateral, non-negotiable  demand:  we  have  in- 
stead sought  an  honest  exchange  of  techni- 
cal views  on  how  verification  can  be  im- 
proved. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  President  made 
clear  that  he  is  prepared  to  move  forward 
on  ratification  of  both  the  TTBT  and  PNET 
as  soon  as  we  and  the  Soviets  can  reach 
agreement  on  the  use  of  an  effective  verifi- 
cation system.  We  have  described  to  the  So- 
viets a  technique  that  we  call  CORRTEX 
(Continuous  Reflectometry  for  Radius 
Versus  Time  Experiment),  which  can  pro- 
vide acceptable  uncertainty  in  estimating 
the  yield  of  high  yield  nuclear  tests  consist- 
ent with  the  150  kt  threshold.  CORRTEX 
will  measure  yield  without  compromising 
other  potentially  sensitive  information 
about  the  performance  of  the  nuclear  explo- 
sion. 

CORRTEX  is  a  hydrodynamic  yield  meas- 
urement technique  that  measures  the  prop- 
agation of  the  underground  shock  wave 
from  an  explosion.  This  technique  uses  a  co- 
axial cable  which  is  shorted  out  by  the 
shock  wave  as  it  propagates  from  the  center 
of  the  explosion.  The  coaxial  cable  Is  em- 
placed  in  a  hole  parallel  to  the  device  em- 
placement hole.  Precise  measurements  are 
made  of  the  length  of  the  cable  by  timing 
the  return  of  low  energy  electrical  pulses 
sent  down  to,  and  reflected  from,  the  cable 
end.  When  the  nuclear  device  is  detonated, 
a  shock  wave  emanates  through  the  ground, 
crushing  and  shortening  the  cable.  The  rate 
by  which  the  cable  length  changes  Is  record- 
ed via  measurements  of  the  changing  pulse 
transit  times.  This  rate  is  a  measure  of  the 
propagation  rate  of  the  explosive  shock 
wave  through  the  ground  which  is,  in  turn, 
a  measure  of  the  yield  of  the  nuclear  explo- 
sion. 

CORRTEX  has  been  shown  to  be  accurate 
to  within  30  percent  of  more  direct,  radio- 
chemical yield  measurements  for  tests  of 
yield  greater  than  50  kllotons  and  in  the  ge- 
ological media  of  the  U.S.  test  site.  This  is 
based  on  over  100  tests  with  the  sensing 
cable  in  the  device  emplacement  hole  and 
four  tests  with  cables  in  a  satellite  hole.  The 
accuracy  of  the  technique  Is  believed  to  be 
relatively  independent  of  the  geological 
medium,  provided  the  satellite  hole  meas- 
urements are  made  in  the  "strong  shock" 
region  near  the  nuclear  device  explosion.  At 
greater  separation  distances,  the  properties 
of  the  medium  become  much  more  imp>or- 
tant  factors.  A  satellite  hole  separation  dis- 
tance of  14  meters  (46  feet)  Is  appropriate 
for  a  test  near  150  kt. 

The  electronic  device  that  provides  the 
timing  signals  Is  a  battery-powered  suitcase- 
sized  unit  that  may  be  remotely  controlled. 
All  equipment  for  power,  recording,  and 
data  reduction  can  be  contained  in  a  small 
trailer. 

The  President  invited  the  Soviets  to  send 
technical  experts  to  our  Nevada  Test  Site  to 
observe  CORRTEX  measurements  with  the 
hope  that  this  could  begin  the  process  of 
agreeing  to  Its  Implementation  as  a  basis  for 
an  effectively  verifiable  TTBT. 

The  test  to  which  we  invited  the  Soviets 
has  already  occurred— without  the  presence 
of  a  Soviet  technical  team.  We  hope  that 
the  Soviets  will  ultimately  respond  positive- 
ly and  observe  similar  measurements  on  a 
future  U.S.  nuclear  test. 

Today  the  Soviets  may  perceive  a  lack  of 
unanimity— a  lack  of  commitment— within 
the  American  government  on  the  Issue  of 


TTBT  verification.  They  can  have  no  doubt 
about  the  Administration's  position— effec- 
tive verification  must  precede  ratification. 
But  thus  far  the  Soviets  have  not  heard 
Congressional  endorsement  and  support  for 
the  Administration  position  on  the 
strengthening  of  verification  of  measures: 
SJ.  Res.  252,  S.  2220,  H.J.  Res.  3  do  not  now 
call  upon  the  Soviets  to  join  us  in  seeking 
verification  Improvements  to  the  TTBT. 

Congressional  support  for  the  Administra- 
tion's position  and  the  F>resldent's  most 
recent  proposal  for  verification  can  only  en- 
hance the  prospects  for  a  positive  Soviet  re- 
sponsive which  would  lead  to  ratification  of 
the  TTBT  and  PNET.  Your  support  for  our 
efforts  to  enhance  verification  would  be 
most  helpful  and  most  welcome. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Although  our  hearings 
brought  out  some  wide  divergences,  I 
was  struck  by  how  much  our  witnesses 
agreed  on  certain  things.  First,  most 
agreed  that  a  test  ban  would  put  an 
end  to  significant  weapons  develop- 
ment. Some,  like  Dr.  Mark,  thought 
this  desirable,  but  the  point  is  inescap- 
able: a  test  ban  would  be  a  qualitative 
freeze  on  our  nuclear  forces.  They 
would  become  less  reliable  and  less 
able  to  meet  evolving  challenges.  We 
should  bear  in  mind  that  our  nuclear 
deterrent  must  be  modernized  in  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  nuclear  and  nonnucle- 
ar  developments.  It  is  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses which  have  made  the  B-52  ob- 
solete, not  Soviet  ICBM's.  But  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  B-1  and  the  advanced 
technology  bomber,  we  must  proceed 
with  our  limited  testing  program. 

The  second  area  of  convergence 
seemed  to  be  that  a  true  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  would  be  unverifiable. 
Thus  Dr.  Mark  said,  "I  do  not  think 
we  should  ban  something  we  cannot 
lay  our  hands  on." 

He  recommends  a  threshold  of  3 
kilotons.  The  point  here  is  that  expert 
proponents  of  further  test  limitations 
are  talking  about  a  lower  threshold, 
not  an  outright  ban.  I  do  not  know  if 
lowering  the  threshold  is  a  good  idea 
for  arms  control  or  national  security. 
My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Pell,  has  advanced  the  concept  in  his 
resolution.  Perhaps  it  is  an  idea  worth 
looking  at.  I  believe  he  has  done  us  a 
service  by  bringing  this  idea  to  our  at- 
tention. We  should  study  it,  but  I 
doubt  any  of  us  knows  enough  to  en- 
dorse it  today.  If  we  lower  the  thresh- 
old, as  what  level  would  we  damage 
national  security?  If  we  stay  about  it, 
what  arms  control  purpose  would  be 
served?  If  we  go  below  it,  is  that  not 
the  qualitative  freeze  we  must  avoid? 

Finally,  all  seemed  to  agree  that 
ratification  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Trea- 
ties would  be  a  good  first  step.  Some 
placed  more  emphasis  on  verification 
than  others.  I  agree  with  President 
Reagan  that  effective  verification  is 
essential. 

The  President  has  offered  to  negoti- 
ate, and  he  invited  the  Soviets  to  ob- 
serve one  of  our  tests  in  Nevada.  They 
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were  told  they  could  use  their  own 
equipment  or  use  our  Corrtex  hydro- 
dynamic  system.  These  offers  were  to 
no  avail  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  Then 
the  Soviets  agreed  to  meet  in  Geneva 
on  nuclear  testing  issues  without  pre- 
conditions. We  listened  to  their  views 
and  they  exhibited  much  interest  in 
ours.  They  asked  many  questions 
about  the  Corrtex  system,  and  said 
they  might  even  have  some  sugges- 
tions on  TTBT  verification.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  finally  paying  attention  to  our 
verification  concerns,  and  the  Geneva 
meetings  will  resume  on  September  4. 
If  we  succeed  in  negotiating  effective 
verification.  President  Reagan  is  com- 
mitted  to  moving  forward  on  TTBT.  I 
look  forward  to  giving  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of 
TTBT  under  those  circumstances.  I 
believe  that  the  Kennedy-Mathias 
amendment  now  would  undermine  this 
effort.  The  timing  of  it  is  unfortunate. 

I  also  believe  that  many  Senators 
are  engaged  in  an  earnest  search  for 
some  nuclear  testing  limitations  which 
would  genuinely  contribute  to  national 
security  and  arms  control.  Our  hear- 
ings answered  some  questions,  but  also 
brought  forth  some  ideas  like  that  of 
my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island. 
Therefore,  at  the  appropriate  time,  I 
will  propose  an  amendment  which  en- 
courages the  President  to  pursue  and 
expand  the  Geneva  meetings  so  that 
we  might  soon  ratify  TTBT  and 
PNET.  It  also  would  ask  the  President 
to  explore  with  us  some  new  ideas  for 
nuclear  testing  limitations.  Naturally, 
it  also  endorses  what  must  be  our 
main  objective  and  that  is  a  need  for 
reductions  of  existing  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Our  months  of  work  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  our  exten- 
sive hearings  lead  me  to  believe  this  is 
the  most  responsible  approach. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  my  under- 
standing of  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion is  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  offered  an  amend- 
ment; the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  offered  a  second-degree 
amendment,  thus  creating  a  tree,  of 
sorts,  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
me  to  offer  a  substitute  at  this  junc- 
ture. My  understanding,  however,  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  is 
that  when  the  hour  time  limit  runs 
out,  three  amendments  are  still  in 
order  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

I  ask  this  parliamentary  question  of 
the  Chair  Is  it  in  order  for  me  to 
submit  my  amendment  at  this  time 
with  luiowledge  that  it  will  not  be  in 
order  until  an  hour  has  elapsed  and 
there  has  been  some  disposition  of  the 
two  amendments  now  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  submit  his  amendment  to 
the  desk.  It  would  not  be  pending  until 


the  time  has  expired  or  is  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  under  the 
conditions  the  Chair  has  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  will 
be  stated  when  the  conditions  are 
proper  to  have  it  before  us. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  re- 
mains, Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  19 
minutes.  Senator  Lugar  has  14 '/^  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Mathias. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  As  a  member  of 
that  committee,  I  sat  through  those 
hearings  and  listened.  I  must  say  that 
I  think  that,  at  least  for  this  Senator, 
this  administration  is  without  credibil- 
ity on  the  issue  of  trying  to  find  a 
means  of  verification  for  a  test  ban  or 
really  caring  about  verification  as  a  le- 
gitimate stumbling  block  to  the  sign- 
ing of  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

I  think  the  truth  is  that  when  exam- 
ining the  current  star  wars  program, 
the  x-ray  laser  bomb,  and  other  arms 
control  questions,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  a  perception  by  this  aulministration 
that  it  is  better  to  build.  They  have 
turned  their  back  on  opportunity  after 
opportunity  to  eliminate  nuclear  test- 
ing in  a  mutual  fashion. 

In  December  1982,  when  given  the 
opportunity,  we  had  the  chance  to 
lead  the  world  toward  that  kind  of 
agreement.  Instead,  we  were  the  lone 
nation  to  vote  at  the  United  Nations 
against  a  resolution  which  said  that  all 
testing  should  be  outlawed.  The  final 
tally  of  that  vote  was  HI  to  1,  the 
United  States  being  the  1. 

Last  summer,  during  the  40th  aimi- 
versary  of  the  Hiroshima  explosion, 
opportunity  knocked  again  when  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  aiuiounced  a  unilat- 
eral moratorium  on  testing  and  of- 
fered to  extend  the  moratorium  indefi- 
nitely if  the  United  States  would  only 
agree  to  follow  suit.  President  Reagan 
chose  to  ignore  the  offer.  Secretary 
Gorbachev  extended  the  moratorium 
nonetheless,  and  opportunity  is  still 
knocking  if  only  we  were  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  only  we  fol- 
lowed the  courage  of  President  Keime- 
dy  in  his  move  on  the  test  ban  in  the 
early  1960's. 

Opportunity  knocked  in  October, 
Mr.  President,  when  six  nonaligned 
nations  offered  to  monitor  a  compre- 
hensive   ban    on    underground    tests. 


India,  Sweden,  Argentina,  Tanzania. 
Greece,  and  Mexico  would  all  have 
worked  for  greater  verification  of  test- 
ing agreements,  if  only  we  would  agree 
to  the  basic  principle  of  banning  nu- 
clear tests.  Still  we  ignored  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  May,  2  months  ago,  opportunity 
Icnocked  when  Secretary  Gorbachev 
proposed  to  meet  with  President 
Reagan  on  the  testing  issue,  and  of- 
fered to  begin  a  bilateral  moratorium 
on  underground  testing.  The  adminis- 
tration rejected  the  offer. 

Somehow  we  are  pretending  that  by 
offering  the  Soviet  Union  the  opportu- 
nity to  come  and  watch  one  of  our 
tests,  that  is  a  constructive  move 
toward  getting  rid  of  tests. 

Today,  we  are  all  fortunate  enough 
to  have  opportunity  knocking  again.  A 
mutual  moratorium  on  nuclear  testing 
represents  yet  another  chance  for  this 
Nation  to  carry  on  the  spirit  of  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy's  Limited  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  which  outlawed  all 
nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  un- 
derwater, and  in  outerspace.  A  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  is  straight- 
forward. There  are  no  formulas  on  the 
size  or  capability  of  weapons.  No  for- 
mulas on  throw  weights.  This  amend- 
ment would  simply  allow  this  country 
to  respect  the  wishes  of  1 1 1  nations,  to 
enhance  the  unilateral  moratorium 
which  the  Soviets  have  upheld,  and  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  world  without 
reducing  our  nuclear  stockpile.  This  is 
a  risk-free  opportunity.  Because  the 
Soviets  have  maintained  the  ban  uni- 
laterally, we  have  nothing  to  lose. 

I  listened  very  carefully  at  those 
hearings  and  I  must  say  I  heard  differ- 
ent things  from  those  who  testified. 
Admiral  Crowe,  distinguished  as  he  is, 
came  before  the  committee  and  said 
he  did  not  even  support  the  limited 
test  ban  anymore  and  thought  we 
could  not  verify  that. 

I  listened  carefully  while  more  ex- 
traordinary statements  were  made. 
They  testified  that  we  cannot  verify 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  that 
we  negotiated  in  1974  but  in  the  very 
next  breath,  they  said,  we  know  for  a 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  violated  it. 
How  can  you  know  for  a  fact  they 
have  violated  it  when  you  caimot 
verify  it? 

Then  they  said  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  would  not  prevent  the  cre- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  next 
breath  they  said,  no,  we  cannot  have  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  liecause  if  we 
do  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  devel- 
op the  x  ray  laser  for  star  wars  pro- 
grams; that  will  be  stopped.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  will  not  stop  the  creation 
of  new  nuclear  weapons;  on  the  other 
hand  it  will  stop  the  very  new  program 
they  want. 

When  they  talked  about  safety,  they 
said  our  nuclear  weapons  today  are  re- 
liable.   They    said    no    American    1^ 
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threatened  by  the  safety  problem  of 
our  nuclear  program  today.  The 
record  will  show  that.  They  said  our 
weapons  will  be  reliable  for  the  next 
20  years  yet  in  the  next  breath  they 
say  a  nuclear  test  ban  will  make  nucle- 
ar stockpiles  unsafe.  Everybody  in  the 
business  knows  you  can  adequately 
test  every  single  component  of  a  nucle- 
ar weapon  right  up  to  the  point  of 
firing  without  actually  firing  and 
know  that  you  have  adequately  tested 
the  safety  of  that  weapon. 

It  has  been  more  than  40  years  now 
since  we  fired  that  first  weapon  and 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  take  an 
action  which  this  administration  clear- 
ly does  not  want  to  take,  will  not  take, 
and  which  it  has  left  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  take  for  it.  I 
hope  we.  for  once  and  all.  do  away 
with  this  myth,  this  illusion,  this 
game,  this  chicanery,  that  somehow 
suggests  that  the  administration  is 
really  worried  about  safety,  that  it  is 
really  worried  about  our  ability  to 
verify. 

D  2130 

The  Soviet  Union  has  said  it  will 
talk  about  onsite  inspection.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  said  it  will  have  in- 
ground  implantation  of  seismic  de- 
vices, but  nothwithstanding  that  we 
are  not  even  talking  about  it.  I  hope 
we  will  take  this  step  toward  moving 
us  to  a  safer  world.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, August  6,  we  observed  two  im- 
portant armiversaries  in  the  history  of 
atomic  weaponry.  One  of  these  armi- 
versaries served  to  remind  us  of  the 
terrible  consequences  should  we  fail  to 
regain  control  over  these  awesome 
agents  of  destruction  we  have  created. 
The  other  bore  testimony  of  our  fail- 
ure to  date  to  do  so,  but  also  offered 
hope  that  we  might  yet  escape  the  nu- 
clear quandary  in  which  we  have 
placed  ourselves. 

Forty-one  years  ago,  as  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  reached  its  climatic  stage, 
the  world  entered  the  atomic  age  with 
the  sudden  devastation  of  Hiroshima. 
What  was  immediately  apparent  was 
that  never  again  could  mankind  accept 
the  prospects  of  atomic  warfare  with 
anything  other  than  horror.  No  more 
the  equaniniiity  with  which  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  viewed  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1914.  No  more  the  clamor  for 
battlefield  glory  which  marked  the 
weeks  l)efore  the  United  States  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Spain  in  1898. 

Yesterday's  other  anniversary  re- 
corded a  far  less  epochal  event,  but  a 
potentially  Important  milestone  none- 
theless. One  year  ago  the  Soviet  Union 


began  observing  a  unilateral  moratori- 
um on  all  nuclear  explosions,  includ- 
ing the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  In 
the  Intervening  months  Moscow  has 
repeatedly  challenged  the  United 
States  to  match  the  Soviet  ban  with 
one  of  its  own. 

It  is  this  latter  anniversary  about 
which  I  wish  to  speak  tonight.  Thus 
far  the  Reagan  administration  has 
steadfastly  refused  this  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. A  comprehensive  test  ban  re- 
mains a  long-term  objective,  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  tell  us.  But  then 
they  quickly  add  that  we're  not  yet 
ready  for  such  a  step.  So  while 
Moscow  has  refrained  from  testing  for 
the  past  12  months,  and  even  extended 
its  moratorium  three  times,  the 
United  States  has  conducted  more 
than  a  dozen  tests. 

More  and  more  this  attitude  is  re- 
vealed as  terribly  shortsighted.  It  is 
clearly  to  our  advantage  that  the  Sovi- 
ets not  resume  their  testing.  A  test 
ban  would  inhibit  the  development  of 
new  Soviet  weapons  and  maintain  the 
current  United  States  superiority  in 
warhead  design.  A  test  ban  would  sta- 
bilize the  nuclear  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A 
test  ban  would  help  in  slowing  the 
arms  race. 

And  a  test  ban  would  enhance  deter- 
rence by  reducing  the  possibility  of  a 
sudden  technological  breakthrough 
that  could  conceivably  lead  one  super- 
power or  the  other  to  fear  for  the 
safety  of  its  retaliatory  forces. 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  would  not 
free  us  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust. But  it  could  provide  a  signifi- 
cant impetus  toward  addressing  many 
of  the  dangers  of  a  nuclear  world. 

The  American  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  realize  this. 
Opinion  polls  show  impressive  majori- 
ties of  Americans  favoring  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  test  ban.  Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  produced  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan votes  in  support  of  a  test  ban. 
Two  years  ago  we  in  the  Senate  voted 
by  a  77  to  22  margin  in  favor  of  resum- 
ing negotiations  looking  toward  a  veri- 
fiable ban  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Every  President  since  the  early  1950's, 
Republican  and  Democrat,  has  en- 
dorsed such  an  accord.  But  this  admin- 
istration has  repeatedly  spurned  op- 
portunities to  work  for  an  agreement 
halting  nuclear  tests. 

Those  of  us  who  disagree  with  this 
stance  have  tried  to  understand  the 
reasons  behind  this  stubborn  opposi- 
tion to  an  agreement.  But  frankly,  we 
have  not  seen  or  heard  much  that 
makes  the  White  House  position  more 
intelligible.  Administration  officials, 
for  instance,  speak  of  the  impossibility 
of  verifying  a  test  ban.  But  their  ac- 
tions belie  their  words.  Were  the  ad- 
ministration seriously  concerned  about 
verlfiablllty  questions,  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  would 
not  now  be  spending  on  test  ban  re- 


search only  one-tenth  the  amount  it 
spent  in  1979.  In  truth,  the  adminis- 
tration maintains  that  a  test  ban  is  un- 
verifiable  only  because  it  wants  a  test 
ban  to  be  unverifiable. 

Other  administration  officials  tell  us 
that  we  need  to  continue  testing  in 
order  to  insure  the  reliability  of  our 
current  nuclear  stockpile.  But  we  in 
the  Senate  have  heard  mountains  of 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  nuclear 
explosions  are  not  needed  in  order  to 
confirm  stockpile  realiability.  Sample 
weapons  can  be  disassembled  and  their 
components  subjected  to  nonnuclear 
tests.  Or  weapons  can  be  detonated 
without  their  nuclear  components, 
while  nonexplosive  tests  are  available 
for  determining  whether  the  nuclear 
components  have  deteriorated  during 
storage. 

In  the  past  these  techniques  have 
successfully  identified  reliability  prob- 
lems, and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  be  used  in  the  future.  Ques- 
tions about  stockpile  reliability,  it 
turns  out,  are  only  a  red  herring. 

To  be  fair,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  administration  has  in  recent  weeks 
shown  somewhat  greater  flexibility  on 
the  issue  of  a  test  ban.  Perhaps  this 
represents  a  sincere  change  of  heart 
on  the  part  of  the  White  House,  per- 
haps only  a  cynical  acknowledgment 
of  the  overpowering  demand  in  the 
country  for  a  more  forthcoming  atti- 
tude. Last  month,  as  we  all  know. 
United  States  experts  met  in  Geneva 
with  their  Soviet  counterparts  to  dis- 
cuss, for  the  first  time  since  President 
Reagan  took  office,  issues  relating  to 
monitoring  and  eventually  banning 
nuclear  tests.  All  of  us  were  encour- 
aged by  reports  out  of  Geneva  that 
the  sessions  had  been  largely  free  of 
the  bitterness  that  has  characterized 
many  Soviet-American  arms  control 
exchanges  in  recent  years.  The  an- 
nouncement that  the  meetings  are  to 
resume  in  September  can  be  viewed  as 
another  hopeful  sign. 

But  sharp,  even  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  the  two  sides  remain. 
The  Soviet  Union  gives  every  indica- 
tion of  wanting  to  arrange  a  total  ban 
on  nuclear  testing,  while  United  States 
negotiators  insist  that  they  wish  to 
talk  only  about  improved  methods  of 
monitoring  the  very  tests  the  Soviets 
want  to  abolish.  Whether  this  basic 
disagreement  can  be  bridged  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Recently  there  has  also  been  wel- 
come new  movement  on  another  old 
sticking  point— on-site  monitoring. 
During  the  Geneva  talks  last  month 
the  Soviets  reportedly  displayed  great- 
er interest  than  ever  before  in  United 
States  proposals  for  on-site  inspec- 
tions. Equally  intriguing  is  an  arrange- 
ment Moscow  recently  negotiated  with 
a  private  team  of  American  scientists. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the 
Americans  have  installed  a  dozen  seis- 
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mlc  devices  at  a  Soviet  nuclear  test  site 
in  Kazakhstan.  This  is  the  first  time 
Soviet  authorities  have  ever  permitted 
foreign  scientists  to  set  up  monitoring 
stations  in  Soviet  territory. 

Does  this  mean  that  Moscow  is  now 
willing  to  deal?  Frankly,  we  don't 
know.  But  we  should  move  expedi- 
tiously to  explore  just  what  the  Sovi- 
ets are  prepared  to  accept. 

And  this  gets  us  back  to  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration.  I  support 
that  amendment,  and  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  it.  Its  terms  are 
perfectly  straightforward.  It  calls 
upon  the  President  to  seek  ratification 
of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty,  and  it  urges  the  President  to 
resume  comprehensive  test  ban  negoti- 
ations. 

These  are  not  radical  requests.  They 
do  not  seek  to  dictate  the  nature  of  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union,  nor 
the  outcome  of  those  negotiations. 
They  simply  acknowledge  the  reality 
that  Hiroshima  made  evident  with 
such  force:  That  in  the  nuclear  age  It 
is  better  to  talk  with  our  adversaries 
than  to  fight  nuclear  wars  against 
them. 

Unfortunately,  time  is  running  out. 
We  have  allowed  an  entire  year  to  slip 
away  since  the  Soviet  ban  on  testing 
went  into  effect.  Moscow  has  not  an- 
nounced whether  it  will  continue  its 
unilateral  restraint  now  that  its  mora- 
torium has  expired.  We  must  hope 
that  it  does.  But  we  must  equally 
insist  that  the  Reagan  administration 
awake  to  the  advantages  of  negotiat- 
ing a  mutual  and  fuUy  verifiable  CTB. 

Nearly  a  generation  ago  we  faced  an 
opportunity  much  like  this  one  when, 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  leaders  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  concluded 
that  they  had  better  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences over  the  bargaining  table. 
The  result  was  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963. 

It  Is  now  time  to  build  upon  that 
agreement.  The  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  a  useful  start,  but  it  failed 
to  go  far  enough.  Had  we  banned  all 
nuclear  testing  in  1963,  instead  of 
simply  driving  it  underground,  neither 
we  nor  the  Soviets  would  ever  have  de- 
veloped MIRV's  or  long-range  cruise 
missiles.  Nearly  everyone  agrees  that 
the  proliferation  of  these  weapons  in 
recent  years  has  had  a  tremendously 
destabilizing  impact  upon  the  nuclear 
balance.  We  are  all  less  secure  today 
than  if  we  had  managed  to  forego 
their  development. 

We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
generation  of  destabilizing  weapons — 
the  so-called  third  generation  weap- 
ons. Now  is  the  time  to  slow  efforts  to 
develop  these  even  more  destabilizing 
instnunents  of  destruction.  Now  is  the 
time  to  finish  the  work  first  begun 
with  the  Limited  Test  Ban  in  1963. 


Incredibly,  we  have  allowed  the 
Soviet  Union  to  seize  the  high  ground 
on  this  issue.  American  national  inter- 
ests—and world  peace— require  that 
Moscow  not  resume  its  nuclear  testing. 
The  President  should  declare  an  im- 
mediate halt  to  U.S.  testing  and  initi- 
ate serious  talks  with  Moscow  on  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

And  Congress  should  do  its  part  as 
well.  Let  us  once  more  demonstrate 
our  endorsement  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  by  supporting  the  amendment 
currently  t)efore  us. 

Mr.  President,  three  decades  ago 
President  Eisenhower,  one  of  the  great 
military  heroes  in  our  history,  and  a 
man  who  knew  war  as  few  Americans 
ever  have,  established  as  our  national 
policy  the  achieving  of  a  comprehen- 
sive ban  on  nuclear  activities.  Five 
Presidents  who  followed  him.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike,  endorsed 
that  policy  and  took  steps  to  move  the 
United  States  toward  that  objective. 
The  current  President  and  the  current 
administration  are  the  first  in  the  nu- 
clear age  to  reject  that  policy  and  to 
seek  to  move  the  United  States  not 
toward  that  ojective  but  away  from  it. 

A  result  is  that  we  are  engaged  in  an 
unrestrained  nuclear  arms  race  which 
has  not  enhanced  our  Nation's  securi- 
ty and  will  not,  so  long  as  it  is  pursued, 
enhance  that  security. 

It  is  an  illusion  to  think  that  if  both 
sides  merely  pile  nuclear  weapon  on 
nuclear  weapon  either  is  more  secure. 
The  opposite  is  the  sad  reality.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  this  amend- 
ment—a modest  step  toward  the  begin- 
ning of  what  we  all  know  must  come, 
and  that  is  the  beginning  of  restraint 
in  the  nuclear  arms  race,  to  preserve 
our  society,  to  preserve  societies 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  a  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
many  issues  are  important,  issues  that 
we  deal  with  constantly  in  this  body, 
issues  that  confront  people  of  our 
country— the  environment,  the  econo- 
my, equal  opportunity,  and  many 
others.  But  if  we  fail  to  prevent  a  nu- 
clear war.  none  of  those  issues  will 
matter.  It  is  time  for  us  in  the  United 
States  to  take  a  strong  position  of 
leadership  on  the  vital  issues  of  war 
and  peace  in  the  nuclear  age  and  noth- 
ing is  more  important  than  moving 
toward  a  ban  on  the  testing  of  weap- 
ons. 

I  strongly  urge  support  for  the  Ken- 
nedy-Mathias  approach  which  would 
put  us  strongly  on  record  in  favor  of 
our  country  providing  the  leadership 
and  taking  the  steps  that  can  lead  to  a 
reduction  and  ultimately  the  end  of 
the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation  that 
hangs  over  us  and  that,  worse,  hangs 


over  our  children,  darkening  their 
days  and  filling  the  nights  of  the 
youngest  of  them  with  fear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time?  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  my  intention  to  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  then 
to  yield  back  the  time  that  I  had  with 
the  idea  that  we  would  vote  on  our 
proposal,  and.  should  it  be  successful, 
to  use  the  remaining  time  to  debate 
the  proposal  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  inform  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  neither  side  need 
yield  back  their  time  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Mathias  amendment. 

The  agreement  which  was  entered 
into,  the  Chair  is  informed,  would 
permit  the  vote  on  the  Mathias 
amendment  or  the  disposal  of  the  Ma- 
thias amendment  without  having 
yielded  back  or  utilized  the  time  allo- 
cated to  both  sides. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  I  could  have  the 
attention  of  the  Chair.  The  way  we 
are  constructed  now,  if  we  act  and  the 
Kennedy-Mathias  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted, under  the  existing  parliamen- 
tary situation  there  would  be  no  time 
for  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  work  out  a  method  of 
ensuring  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana would  have  the  time  remaining  on 
this  particular  amendment  to  argue 
for  his  substitute,  and  that  I  would 
have  whatever  time  remains  after  that 
to  express  my  views  on  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  14  V4  minutes  roughly  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  10% 
minutes  roughly.  That  time  need  not 
be  yielded  back  in  order  to  vote  or  dis- 
pose of  the  Mathias  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  the  case  that  after  the  Mathias 
amendment  is  disposed  of.  then  a  sub- 
stitute is  in  order  for  the  underlying 
Kennedy  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  commend  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Mathias  and  Senator  Kenwedt.  for 
this  amendment.  Two  fundamental 
questions.  One,  if  I  may  pose  it  in  the 
negative,  why  not  have  It?  One  argu- 
ment is  verification.  I  was  a  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  special  session 
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on  disarmament  in  1978.  8  years  ago. 
Eight  years  ago  we  had  the  technology 
to  verify.  I  have  had  the  Arms  Control 
Disarmament  Agency  people  in  to  tell 
me  why  we  cannot  do  it  now,  and  they 
come  up  with  things  like.  "Well, 
maybe  there  Is  an  earthquake  some- 
where and  It  will  look  like  it  is  a  nucle- 
ar explosion."  We  are  straining  at 
gnats  to  try  and  find  a  reason  on  veri- 
fication. The  reality  is  we  can  verify, 
and  everyone  who  examines  the  ques- 
tion seriously  knows  that  is  the  reali- 
ty. 

The  second  reason  for  not  doing  It  Is 
one  that  has  been  published  in  some 
newspapers  and  journals.  I  am  not  re- 
vealing any  classified  secrets.  We  want 
to  test  certain  kinds  of  warheads,  par- 
ticularly laser  warheads,  and  just  as 
certain  as  I  am  standing  in  front  of 
you  If  we  go  ahead  with  those  war- 
heads inevitably  the  Soviets  are  going 
to  do  the  same.  It  just  is  not  rational 
not  to  go  ahead. 

Now.  why  go  ahead?  We  all  know  if 
we  sit  back  and  think  about  it  a  little 
we  are  on  a  collision  course  with  histo- 
ry with  this  unbelievable  power. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  for  me 
is  to  talk  to  a  Rotary  Club  and  you 
may  have  a  question  about  a  nuclear 
explosion;  Talk  to  a  college  group  and 
you  are  likely  to  have  one;  talk  to  a 
high  school  group  and  you  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  one;  talk  to  a 
group  of  fourth  graders,  my  friends, 
and  the  question  that  is  going  to  domi- 
nate the  discussion  vr  where  we  are 
going  and  whether  we  are  going  to 
blow  up  this  world.  That  is  the  reality 
that  these  fourth  graders  somehow 
sense  more  than  those  of  us  who  sit  in 
this  Senate,  because  we  get  so  tied  up 
In  all  the  details  of  our  day-to-day  ex- 
istence and  day-to-day  legislation. 

One  illustration.  And  some  of  you 
have  heard  me  use  this  before  over  in 
the  House.  When  I  first  understood 
what  kind  of  a  world  we  are  living  in 
was  about  4W  years  ago  down  in  Ar- 
kansas, an  Air  Force  sergeant  was 
walking  along,  accidentally  dropped  a 
wrench,  it  fell  through  some  boards, 
broke  a  little  aluminum  tube,  a  series 
of  things  happened,  and  a  Titan  II 
missile  went  up  in  the  air  and  landed 
in  a  wooded  field  some  miles  away. 
The  warhead  did  not  explode,  but  the 
newspapers  reported  It  was  a  9  mega- 
ton warhead.  I  called  the  Congression- 
al Research  Service,  and  I  said,  "Tell 
me  In  terms  I  can  understand  what 
the  heck  9  megatons  Is." 

They  gave  me  two  answers.  No.  1.  If 
you  take  all  the  bombs  of  World  War 
II,  Including  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima, 
they  total  2  megatons.  Or,  No.  2.  If  you 
read  In  EH  Salvador  or  Lebanon  or 
Northern  Ireland  or  someplace  about 
a  car  blowing  up,  ordinarily  that  Is  1 
or  2  or  3  pounds  of  TNT. 
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In  TNT  equivalency  terms,  a  mega- 
ton is  a  railroad  freight  train  loaded 
with  TNT  300  miles  long;  9  megatons. 
2.700  miles  long— almost  from  Wash- 
ington, DC,  to  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

As  my  friends  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  know  better  than  I,  we 
have  a  lot  of  warheads  a  lot  bigger 
than  9  megatons.  The  United  States 
has  roughly  10.000  strategic  warheads, 
the  large  warheads;  the  Soviets  have 
roughtly  9.500.  We  have  between  us.  in 
addition,  about  30.000  tactical,  smaller 
nuclear  warheads.  We  have  the  ability, 
in  a  matter  of  hours,  to  create  a  world 
in  which  never  again  is  the  laughter  of 
a  child  going  to  be  heard,  never  again 
is  a  deer  going  to  run  through  a  forest, 
never  again  is  a  blade  of  grass  going  to 
grow.  Somehow,  we  have  to  move 
away  from  that.  This  amendment  is  a 
practical  way  of  moving  us  in  that  di- 
rection. 

We  are  like  a  car  that  has  passed  a 
detour  sign  that  says:  "Warning!  Cliff 
Ahead;"  and  everybody  is  saying, 
"We're  going  all  right  now;  we  haven't 
passed  over  the  cliff  yet."  I  do  not 
know  where  that  cliff  is.  but  it  is  down 
the  road,  and  we  have  an  opportunity, 
in  a  responsible  way,  to  halt  and  say. 
"Let's  move  back."  I  hope  we  do  the 
responsible  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Members,  let  me  describe 
the  situation  currently.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy has  offered  an  amendment  and 
Senator  Mathias  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  Kennedy  amend- 
ment which  is  virtually  identical.  In 
that  way,  they  have  blocked  the  sub- 
stitute. However,  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  calls  for  the  three 
amendments,  so  eventually  my  substi- 
tute will  be  heard.  Whether  the  Ma- 
thias amendment  Is  voted  up  or  down, 
the  three  will  be  unblocked,  and  my 
amendment  will  be  eligible. 

I  recommend  defeating  the  Mathias 
amendment  which  is  identical  to  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  In  any  event, 
because  the  time  is  limited.  I  want  to 
give  Members  an  idea  of  my  substi- 
tute, so  that  they  will  have  a  good 
recollection  as  we  come  to  voting  on  it. 

The  amendment  I  will  propose  reads 
as  follows: 

(1)  Ratification  of  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  (TTBT)  and  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty  (PNET)  with  effective 
verification  would  be  in  the  national  securi- 
ty interest  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  Resolution  of  compliance  questions 
arising  from  current  verification  shortcom- 
ings Is  essential  to  creating  a  climate  In 
which  TTBT  and  PNET  could  contribute  to 
national  security  and  the  furthering  of  arms 
control  objectives; 

(3)  Technical  experts  on  nuclear  testing 
from  the  United  SUtes  and  USSR  have  met 
in  Geneva  to  discuss  each  side's  views,  and 
Soviet  delegations  expressed  Interest  in  pur- 
suing U.S.  concerns  on  TTBT  verification; 


(4)  The  Geneva  technical  experts  meet- 
ings will  resume  in  early  September  of  this 
year; 

(5)  These  meetings  represent  the  best  op- 
portunity for  moving  forward  with  limita- 
tions on  nuclear  testing; 

(6)  The  President  Is  committed  to  moving 
forward  on  ratification  of  TTBT  with 
PNET,  if  effective  verification  provisions 
can  be  negotiated: 

(7)  The  Congress  remains  interested  in 
the  possibilities  which  may  be  afforded  by  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB); 

(8)  In  examining  the  CTB  question,  inno- 
vative Ideas  have  been  brought  forth  which 
merit  the  serious  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration;  and 

(9)  Achievement  of  effective  verification 
and  ratification  of  TTBT  nd  PNET  would 
be  a  major  breakthough  in  US-Soviet  rela- 
tions upon  which  the  President  should  seek 
to  conclude  further  arms  control  agree- 
ments, especially  those  for  significant  re- 
ductions in  existing  nuclear  weapons. 

B.  Sense  of  Congresss.  It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that: 

(1)  The  President  should  be  commended 
for  bringing  about  the  recent  Geneva  meet- 
ing on  nuclear  testing  issues: 

(2)  The  President  should  do  everything 
possible  to  further  the  current  Geneva  talks 
of  nuclear  testing  experts.  Including  taking 
Into  account  Soviet  views; 

(3)  The  President  should  seek  to  expand 
the  experts  meeting  to  the  political  level  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  to  negotiate  effec- 
tive verification  of  TTBT  and  PNET; 

(4)  The  President  should  raise  this  as  an 
Issue  of  high  priority  with  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  at  the  next  summit;  and 

(5)  If  effective  verification  Is  agreed,  the 
President  should  seek  Senate  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  TTBT  and  PNET 
Immediately. 

C.  Report  By  February  1,  1987  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  report  shall  detail: 

(1)  Whether  a  CTB,  or  a  ban  on  tests 
above  the  lowest  verifiable  yield,  would  con- 
tribute to  U.S.  national  security,  including 
our  arms  control  objectives.  If  the  Adminis- 
tration reports  that  they  cannot,  the  report 
shall  explain  whyj 

(2)  Whether  a  CTB.  or  a  very  low  permit- 
ted yield  could  ever  contribute  to  U.S.  na- 
tional security,  including  our  arms  control 
objectives,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions; 

(3)  Whether  a  permitted  yield  below  150 
kilotons  could  contribute  to  U.S.  national 
security  and  arms  control  objectives,  and 
under  what  conditions;  and 

(4)  Whether  an  annual  quota  on  tests 
could  contribute  to  U.S.  national  security 
and  arms  control  objectives. 

D.  Coonf  tnatton  of  the  Report  The  Presi- 
dent's report  will  be  coordinated  by  the  Di- 
rector of  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Secretary  of  Energy,  Secretary  of 
State,  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
all  other  responsible  officials. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  substitute 
that  I  look  forward  to  offering  at  the 
appropriate  time.  I  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers will  carefully  consider  the  fact 
that  negotiations  are  about  to  proceed. 
The  substitute  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
gives  encouragement  to  all  who  are  in- 
volved In  those  talks  because  very  gen- 
uine  bipartisan   basis   for  furthering 
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the  aims  of  the  talks  was  evident 
during  the  hearings  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  and  4  seconds. 

Ux.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  4V^ 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  described  his  substitute.  I 
would  like  to  do  the  same  for  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  I  offer.  It  reads  as  follows: 

(a)  PiNDiMos.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  is  committed  in  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  in  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968  to  seek  to 
achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explo- 
sions of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time; 

(2)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  would 
promote  the  security  of  the  United  States 
by  constraining  the  United  States-Soviet  nu- 
clear arms  competition  and  by  strengthen- 
ing efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons: 

(3)  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  in  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaty  was  signed  in  1976.  and  both 
have  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification; 

(4)  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  and  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  will  ensure  full  imple- 
mentation of  significant  new  verification 
procedures  and  so  make  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  more  proba- 
ble; 

(5)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  must 
be  adequately  verifiable,  and  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  methods  for  de- 
tection of  underground  nuclear  explosions 
by  selsmological  and  other  means; 

(6)  at  present,  negotiations  are  not  being 
pursued  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  completion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty;  and 
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I  would  point  out.  here  that  the  so- 
called  expert  negotiations  that  took 
place  in  Geneva  last  week  are  not  on 
the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban.  The  administration  is  simply  not 
interested  in  talk  on  a  CTBT. 

To  continue: 

(7)  the  past  five  administrations  have  sup- 
ported the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

(b)  Sense  or  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should— 

(1)  request  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification  (with  a  report  con- 
taining any  plans  the  President  may  have  to 
negotiate  supplemental  verification  proce- 
dures, or  if  the  President  believes  it  neces- 
sary, any  understanding  or  reservation  on 
the  subject  of  verification  which  should  be 
attached  to  the  treaty)  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaties,  signed  In  1974  and  1976.  respective- 
ly; 

Let  me  point  out  that,  if  the  Presi- 
dent hasconcemsabout  verification  of 
the  TTBT  or  PNET  and  wants  addi- 


tional verification  provisions,  we  invite 
him  to  submit  those  additional  verifi- 
cation requirements  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  a 
report. 

(2)  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  imme- 
diate resumption  of  negotiations  toward 
conclusion  of  a  verifiable  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

In  accordance  with  international  law,  the 
United  States  shall  have  no  obligation  to 
comply  with  any  bilateral  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  violating. 

Mr.  President,  the  immediate  re- 
sumption of  CTB  negotiations  is  sup- 
ported by  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished American  Nobel  laureates  in  a 
number  of  fields.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  of  support  for  the 
CTBT  dated  April  6.  1986.  from  these 
distinguished  Americans  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

April  8. 1986. 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  to 
urge  you  not  to  abandon  the  historic  oppor- 
tunity that  now  exists  to  end  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  for  all  time.  We  implore  you  to 
suspend  all  U.S.  nuclear  tests  until  the  next 
summit  meeting  or  until  the  Soviet  Union 
resumes  testing.  We  also  urge  you  to  resume 
trilateral  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Kingdom,  susiiended 
since  1980.  which  could  lead  toward  the 
swift  completion  of  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

Nobel  laureate  signatories: 

Philip  W.  Anderson.  Physics  Department. 
Princeton  University. 

C.B.  Anfinsen.  Department  of  Biology. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Baruj  Benacerraf ,  Department  of  Patholo- 
gy, Harvard  Medical  School. 

Paul  Berg,  WiUson  Professor  of  Biochem- 
istry, Stanford  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Owen  Chamberlain.  Lawrence  Berkeley 
Laboratory.  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

S.  Chandrasekhar.  Laboratory  for  Astro- 
physics and  Space  Research.  Chicago.  IL. 

Sheldon  Lee  Glashow,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics. Lyman  Laboratory  of  Physics.  Harvard 
University. 

Walter  Gilbert,  Biology  Department,  Har- 
vard University. 

Roald  Hoffman,  Department  of  Chemis- 
try, Cornell  University. 

Robert  W.  Holley.  Salk  Institute  for  Bio- 
logical Studies. 

David  H.  Hubel.  Department  of  Neurolo- 
gy, Harvard  Medical  School. 

Polykarp,  Kusch.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Physics,  University  of  Texas,  E>allas. 

Fritz  Lipmann.  Professor  of  Biochemistry. 
Rockefeller  University. 

William  N.  Lipscomb.  Jr..  Department  of 
Chemistry.  Harvard  University. 

S.  E.  Lurla,  Institute  Professor  of  Biology. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

Linus  Pauling,  Formerly  Chair,  Division 
of  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering, 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

Edward  M.  Purcell,  Lyman  Laboratory  of 
Physics,  Harvard  University. 


Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Lawrence  Berkeley 
Laboratory,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Emilio  Segre,  Department  of  Physics,  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Herbert  A.  Simon,  Professor  of  Computer 
Science  and  Psychology,  Camegle-Mellon 
University. 

James  Tobln,  Department  of  Economics, 
Yale  University. 

George  Wald,  Biological  Laboratories. 
Harvard  University. 

Steven  Weinberg.  Department  of  Physics, 
University  of  Texas. 

Kenneth  G.  Wilson,  Laboratory  of  Nucle- 
ar Studies,  Cornell  University. 

Robert  W.  Wilson,  Head,  Radio  Physics 
Research  Department,  Bell  Laboratories. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  the  first 
since  the  Presidency  of  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower to  fail  to  make  any  effort  to 
make  progress  in  the  domain  of  nucle- 
ar testing. 

The  administration's  record  is 
dismal.  It  has  refused  to  resume  com- 
prehensive test  ban  negotiations.  It 
has  failed  to  request  Senate  approval 
of  the  still  unratified  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  that  was  signed  in  1974 
and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  that  was  signed  in  1976.  It  has, 
in  the  face  of  strong  public  opposition, 
resumed  nuclear  testing  just  when  the 
Soviets,  however,  cynically,  appear  to 
be  demonstrating  more  interest  in  a 
testing  agreement. 

The  fact  is  that  the  administration 
wishes  to  continue  testing  because,  as 
I  stated  during  the  SDI  debate  on  the 
floor  several  days  ao,  it  intends  to  con- 
tinue its  arms  buildup.  And  it  specifi- 
cally wants  to  preserve  the  right  to 
test  such  exotic  weapons  as  the  x-ray 
laser  which  are  critical  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  Star  Wars  Program. 

There  is  now  substantial  consensus 
in  the  technical  community  that  the 
administration's  allegations  about  fre- 
quent Soviet  violations  of  the  150  kilo- 
ton  threshold  limit  on  testing  that  is 
now  in  effect  were  due  to  measure- 
ment error.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  in  fact  tested 
several  times  over  the  threshold.  But 
if  the  roof  on  your  house  is  leaking, 
you  do  not  tear  down  the  house.  You 
attempt  to  improve  upon  its  construc- 
tion. So  too  with  arms  control.  We 
must  strengthen  the  commitment  not 
to  test,  not  weaken  it. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Mathias  calls  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  seek  ratification  of  the 
two  extant  treaties  and  to  resimie  ne- 
gotiations toward  a  mutual  and  verifi- 
able Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
While  a  test  ban  is  not  a  substitute  for 
the  limitations  on  offensive  and  defen- 
sive systems  that  I  have  repeatedly 
called  for,  a  test  ban  would  be  an  im- 
portant component  of  a  comprehen- 
sive arms  control  regime  between  the 
two  superpowers. 


coiiprehensive  test  ban 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Mr.  Gorbachev  are 
to  succeed  in  devising  a  formula  to 
reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate  nucle- 
ar weapons,  they  must  take  the  funda- 
mental step  of  making  a  commitment 
to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

A  verifiable  CTB  with  onsite  inspec- 
tion could  pave  the  way  toward  a 
freeze  on  the  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons.  It  could 
help  put  an  end  to  the  constant 
parade  of  destabilizing  nuclear  innova- 
tions which  have  failed  to  enhance  our 
security.  Combined  with  deep  reduc- 
tions in  offensive  forces  and  tight  re- 
straints on  the  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  defensive  weapons, 
a  halt  in  nuclear  testing  could  be  a 
major  contribution  toward  halting  and 
reversing  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

As  a  first  step,  we  should  inunediate- 
ly  ratify  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosion  Treaties. 
These  treaties,  negotiated  by  Presi- 
dents Nixon  and  Ford,  ban  nuclear 
tests  above  150  kilotons  and  contain 
precedent-setting  verification  proce- 
dures, including  Soviet  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  onsite  inspection  and 
the  use  of  data  exchanges  to  calibrate 
the  size  of  Soviet  tests.  Though  these 
treaties  have  not  been  ratified,  both 
superpowers  have  agreed  to  informally 
observe  them. 

The  administration  has  refused  to 
allow  the  Senate  to  proceed  with  a 
ratification  debate  on  these  treaties, 
citing  likely  Soviet  violations  of  the 
TTBT  and  the  inadequacy  of  its  ac- 
companying verification  protocol. 

Let's  take  a  moment  to  evaluate  the 
basis  of  the  administration's  refusal  to 
verify  these  treaties. 

First,  according  to  recent  press  re- 
ports, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
has  chjuiged  its  procedures  for  esti- 
mating the  yield  of  Soviet  nuclear 
tests  because  its  previous  estimates 
were  too  high.  Selsmological  experts 
outside  the  Government  have  long 
argued  for  such  a  change.  As  a  result, 
on  the  basis  of  seismic  information, 
the  Soviet  Union's  likely  violations 
may  have  never  been  violations  at  all. 
In  fact,  under  the  old  methodology 
used  by  the  administration  to  allege 
likely  Soviet  violations,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  some  U.S.  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  may  have  themselves  ap- 
peared to  the  Soviets  to  exceed  the  im- 
posed 150  kiloton  limit. 

With  regard  to  verification,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  uncertainties  involved 
with  the  monitoring  of  either  a  low 
yield  arms  control  regime  or  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  can  today  be  reduced 
to  acceptable  levels  with  readily  avail- 
able technology  for  onsite  monitoring 
at  Soviet  and  United  States  test  facili- 
ties. The  question,  then,  is  how  to  pro- 
ceed to  implement  such  a  program  of 
effective  monitoring. 


After  ratifying  the  TTB  and  PNE 
Treaties,  the  second  step  is  for  both 
superpowers  to  join  in  a  mutual  mora- 
torium on  all  nuclear  testing.  Such  a 
moratorium  could  be  imposed  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  or  as  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  refrain 
from  testing,  while  we  negotiate  and 
implement  more  rigorous  nuclear  test- 
ing verification  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  such  an  opportunity 
has  been  available  to  the  United 
States  since  last  August,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  began  its  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing.  The  administration 
has  refused  to  join  the  Soviets,  citing 
the  risks  that  a  moratorium  could  pose 
for  the  reliability  of  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons stockpile.  It  argues  that  without 
testing,  the  United  States  could  not  di- 
agnose and  remedy  potential  problems 
in  the  safety  of  our  nuclear  stockpile 
or  the  reliability  of  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

The  fact  is,  few  U.S.  nuclear  tests 
have  ever  been  dedicated  specifically 
to  identifying  design  flaws  in  nuclear 
weapons.  Rather,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  tests  are  for  validating  nu- 
clear weapons  designs  and  testing  new 
concepts  for  future  weapons  develop- 
ment. 

Certainly,  the  safety  and  reliability 
of  the  nuclear  stockpile  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. However,  this  issue  can  be  ade- 
quately addressed  through  an  arms 
control  agreement  which,  for  exsmiple, 
might  permit  a  very  small  quota  of  low 
yield  tests  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
the  safety  and  reliability  of  remaining 
weapons. 

The  final  step  would  be  to  resume 
comprehensive  test  ban  negotiations. 

Prior  to  United  States  withdrawal 
from  CTB  negotiations  in  1980,  the 
Soviets  had  accepted  a  United  States 
plan  for  onsite  inspections  to  help  re- 
solve compliance  questions.  In  another 
major  breakthrough  on  verification, 
the  Soviets  also  accepted  a  United 
States  proposal  for  development  of  a 
network  of  sophisticated  automatic 
seismic  monitoring  stations  on  their 
territory.  Such  seismic  facilities  inside 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  combined  with 
our  impressive  existing  national  tech- 
nical means  of  verification,  would  give 
us  a  very  effective  basis  for  verifying  a 
CTB. 

Mr.  President,  negotiating  the  elimi- 
nation of  nuclear  testing  is  largely  a 
matter  of  political  will,  and  not  of  in- 
adequate verification  technology  or 
procedures.  Verification  should  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  by  the  administra- 
tion to  block  CTB  negotiations. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  group  of  U.S.  scien- 
tists from  the  National  Resources  De- 
fense Council  have  recently  succeeded 
where  our  Government  has  failed.  The 
NRDC  has  concluded  an  agreement  to 
deserve  Soviet  tests  which  might  actu- 
ally enhance  the  prospects  of  verifying 
a  comprehensive  test  ban. 


On  May  28. 1986,  the  NRDC  and  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Scientists  entered 
into  an  unprecedented  agreement  to 
establish  three  seismic  monitoring  sta- 
tions near  the  Soviet  nuclear  test  site 
in  Kazakhastan  and  our  Nevada  test 
site. 

History's  first  private  sector  peace 
initiative  could  result  in  the  collection 
of  invaluable  data  on  the  selsmological 
characteristics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
might  help  remove  an  important  ob- 
stacle in  the  verification  myth  used  by 
the  administration  in  opposing  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days  we  have  been  encouraged  by 
promising  developments  between 
Soviet  and  American  negotiators  in 
Geneva  on  the  question  of  nuclear 
testing.  They  concluded  their  deliliera- 
tions  with  the  promise  to  meet  again. 
But  we  have  been  encouraged  in  the 
past,  only  to  be  disappointed.  The 
time  for  action  is  now  in  moving 
toward  an  end  to  all  nuclear  testing. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues have  discussed  several  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  [CTB]  Treaty  issue.  My  re- 
marks will  concentrate  on  the  relation- 
ship of  a  CTB  Treaty  and  negotiations 
to  the  arms  control  treaty  most  of  us 
seem  to  forget:  The  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration  Treaty  [NNPTl.  In  1991,  a 
short  5  years  away,  we  may  be  rudely 
awakened  to  the  continuing  impor- 
tance of  the  NNPT,  for  in  that  year 
the  over  100  nations  that  have  pledged 
not  to  develop  their  own  nuclear  arse- 
nals will  decide  whether  to  renew  their 
pledges.  Obviously,  the  security  of  this 
small  planet  will  be  even  more  serious- 
ly threatened  if  the  six  nuclear  na- 
tions we  now  know  of  are  joined  by 
the  dozen  other  nations  capable  of  de- 
veloping a  nuclear  device,  and  another 
two  dozen  who  might  be  able  to  devel- 
op one  by  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
sole  legal  obstacle  to  such  a  dangerous 
future  is  the  NNPT. 

The  NNPT.  signed  in  1968  right  here 
in  Washington,  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  in  1969,  sealed  a  three  way  bar- 
gain. The  nonnuclear  signatories 
promised  not  to  develop  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  exchange,  they  were  promised 
access  to  peaceful  nuclear  technol- 
ogies. All  nations  which  signed  it 
agreed  to  adopt  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  [IAEA]  safeguards  to 
prevent  clandestine  development  of 
weapons  and  to  set  international 
standards  of  inspection  and  safety 
measures  for  their  reswitors.  All  this 
has  come  to  pass.  The  third  aspect  of 
the  bargain  is  contained  in  tLrticle  six 
of  the  treaty:  "Each  of  the  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  undertakes  to  pursue  nego- 
tiations in  good  faith  on  effective 
measure  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and 
to  nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  dlsar- 
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mament  under  strict  and  effective 
international  control."  This  is  clearly 
an  undertaking  by  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons states  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  as  their  part  of  the  bargain, 
at  an  early  date.  Seventeen  years  later, 
what  progress  can  we  point  to  in  this 
regard?  Five  years  from  now,  this  is 
the  question  the  patient,  peaceful  non- 
nuclear  states  will  be  asking  us:  Have 
you  kept  the  NNPT  bargain? 

And.  Mr.  President,  in  1969,  disarma- 
ment had  a  very  precise  meaning. 
There  were  no  SALT  or  START  talks 
at  the  time.  There  was  only  the  At- 
mospheric Test  Ban  Treaty.  In  fact, 
this  treaty  which  is  cited  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  NNPT.  had  as  its  ulti- 
mate goal  "the  discontinuance  of  all 
test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
all  time."  Clearly  by  this  reference  dis- 
armament in  the  NNPT  context  has  as 
one  of  its  ultimate  goals  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban.  We  signed  this  treaty  un- 
derstanding this.  And  for  years, 
through  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Explosions  Treaty  of  1976,  we 
were  good  to  our  word.  These  modest 
steps  toward  a  CTB  were  achieved. 
But  this  progress  came  completely  to  a 
halt  with  the  Reagan  administration. 

Our  current  administration  policy  is 
that  a  CTB,  regardless  of  our  solemn 
international  obligations,  is  not  in  the 
national  interest.  I'd  like  to  examine 
the  administration's  argimients 
against  a  CTB  one  by  one,  remember- 
ing that  weighty  pledge  we  have  made 
in  the  NNPT.  Do  any  of  these  reasons 
Justify  our  refusal  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  on  a  CTB?  That  is  the  question. 
First,  verification.  Due  to  advances  in 
the  technology  of  verification,  it  is 
now  the  consensus  of  experts  in  the 
field  that  nuclear  explosions  can  be 
verified  certainly  at  the  10  kiloton 
level  and  very  probably  at  the  1  kilo- 
ton  level.  Yet  Assistant  Secretary 
Perle.  as  recently  as  this  March,  still 
maintains  that  the  ISO  kiloton  limit  of 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(TTBTl  cannot  be  adequately  verified. 
On  a  related  issue,  onsite  inspection,  a 
scientific  team  from  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  has  Just  vis- 
ited the  Soviet  Union  to  begin  a  civil- 
ian monitoring  effort  of  Soviet  tests. 
It  is  no  longer  adequate  for  the  admin- 
istration to  cite  this  as  a  realistic  ob- 
stacle. The  Soviets  are  willing  to  allow 
onsite  Inspection.  We  can  verify  the 
TTBT,  and  we  should  begin  serious 
dlKuaaions  of  CTB  verification  proce- 
dures, beyond  the  low  level  expert  con- 
tact recently  begun  in  Geneva.  This  is 
a  bare  minimum  effort. 

A  second  argument  against  the  CTB 
is  the  need  to  test  a  nuclear  pumped  x- 
ray  laser,  a  third  generation  nuclear 
weapon,  a  test  which  clearly  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  NPT.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  negotiate  a  cessation  to  the 
arms  race,  not  invent  an  even  more  so- 
phisticated  weapon   for   its   continu- 


ation. We've  heard  no  solid  strategic 
reason  to  develop  the  x-ray  laser. 

But  let's  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
issue.  Many  Senators  will  be  rightly 
alarmed  by  statements  that  continued 
testing  is  needed  to  maintain  the  reli- 
ability of  our  arsenal.  This  is  the 
import  of  the  annual  arms  control 
impact  statement.  And  it  is  the  basis 
for  a  recent  letter  from  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Prank  Gaff- 
ney  to  Representative  Markey.  I'd  like 
to  refer  to  this  letter  in  greater  detail: 
It  lists  our  current  design  criteria  for 
nuclear  weapons.  These  are:  Safety; 
modifications  for  compatibility  with 
new  delivery  vehicles— that  is  modern- 
ization—minimum probability  of  any 
Plutonium  dispersal  in  the  event  of  ac- 
cident; operational  reliability:  yield 
testing;  conservation  of  nuclear  mate- 
rials; minimum  maintenance  costs;  and 
simplicity. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  these  cri- 
teria mean  that  we  want  to  modernize, 
and  we  want  to  continue  producing 
different  yields.  These  goals  also  clear- 
ly violate  the  spirit  of  the  NPT  and  its 
call  for  cessation  of  the  arms  race. 
Moreover,  two  very  feasible  goals  do 
not  appear  in  these  criteria.  One  is  the 
design  of  nuclear  weapons  so  they  do 
not  require  further  testing.  This  was 
our  policy  until  the  I970's.  A  second 
criteria  might  be  simple  compatibility 
with  our  NPT  obligations.  They 
amount  to  the  same  idea:  We  can  de- 
velop weapons  that  do  not  require 
proof  testing  of  their  reliability.  In 
fact,  a  very  small  proportion  of  our 
nuclear  tests  today  are  conducted  for 
this  purpose.  The  individual  nonnucle- 
ar  components,  including  permissive 
action  links,  can  be  tested  readily  in 
the  laboratory  or  with  conventional 
explosions.  All  that  is  lacking  is  the 
policy  guidance  to  require  it.  So  don't 
be  deceived  by  the  often  stated  argu- 
ment: We  must  test  for  reliability. 
That  is  not  the  reason  for  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  tests. 

Finally,  let  us  examine  the  most  con- 
tradictory argument  of  all.  It  is  said 
that  reduced  confidence  in  our  arsenal 
would  lead  to  a  decision  to  launch 
even  more  weapons  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  conflict.  The  whole  rationale 
of  an  SDI  is  to  reduce  confidence  in 
the  opponent's  ability  to  attack  our 
silos.  Gradual  deterioration  of  both 
side's  arsenals  would  in  fact  perform 
the  same  function  as  an  SDI.  The  ad- 
ministration seems  to  want  it  both 
ways,  depending  on  the  context  of  the 
argtiment.  They  want  SDI,  they  don't 
want  a  CTB.  This  completes  the  pat- 
tern of  disregard  for  logic  and  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  most  modem  technol- 
ogies in  verification  and  warhead 
design.  I  wish  the  administration 
would  turn  this  skeptical  scrutiny  on 
SDI.  If  we  can  indeed  develop  an  im- 
penetrable shield  to  make  these  terri- 
ble weapons  impotent  and  obsolete,  we 


can  certainly  use  the  available  tech- 
nology to  comply  with  a  CTB! 

The  American  people  are  indeed  un- 
comfortable with  the  no-win  theory  of 
deterrence.  We  live  in  anxious  and  all 
too  dangerous  times.  A  CTB  would 
serve  as  a  valuable  first  step  to  a  true 
cessation  of  the  arms  race;  it  would  ef- 
fectively prevent  modernization  on 
both  sides.  Over  many  years,  20,  30.  50. 
it  would  render  our  arsenals  slowly  im- 
potent and  obsolete  without  costing 
anyone  a  dime.  The  confidence  that 
might  be  bred  between  our  two  na- 
tions as  this  slow  and  steady  miracle 
occurred  could  materially  change  the 
climate  of  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  we  would  be  spared 
that  looming  danger  on  the  horizon, 
that  the  many  nonnuclear  nations 
who  signed  and  have  compiled  with 
the  NPT  would  not  be  tempted  to  de- 
velop additional  arsenals.  The  moment 
of  truth  for  the  NPT  will  occur  in 
1991.  What  will  we  say  to  them?  What 
will  they  say  to  us? 

At  the  recent  NPT  review  confer- 
ence, in  August  1985,  I  was  told  over 
and  over  by  representatives  of  our 
allies:  "Keep  your  conunitments  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate."  And,  "You  hurt 
yourself  and  give  the  Soviet  Union  a 
great  propaganda  victory  by  refusing 
to  talk  to  them  about  a  comprehensive 
test  ban."  It  is  extremely  hard  to 
argue  against  that  position.  And  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  suspended 
their  testing  for  more  than  a  year  now 
Just  makes  these  remarlcs  more 
urgent.  Such  a  self-inflicted  wound 
can  be  avoided,  however,  if  the  I*resi- 
dent  will  listen  to  our  allies  keep  our 
commitments  and  promptly  state  a 
willingness  to  resume  CTB  negotia- 
tions. For  this  reason.  I  suppori  the 
amendment.* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

The  Lugar  side  has  26  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
also  prepared  to  vote. 

I  just  point  out  this  has  not  only 
been  supported  by  the  past  five  admin- 
istrations, including,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maine  noted.  President  Eisen- 
hower, but  it  is  today  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  American  people.  The 
Gallup  Poll  that  was  taken  on  June  8 
showed  that  a  clear  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans favored  the  test  ban. 

It  is  an  urgent  subject.  It  is  one  on 
which  I  think  the  record  is  clear. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  about  10  seconds? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment.  It  Is  identical  to  the 
amendment  we  adopted  2  years  ago  by 
something  like  a  77  to  22  vote.  It  gives 
the  President  the  latitude  that  he 
needs  both  in  terms  of  verification  and 
in  terms  of  seeking  a  comprehensive 
test  ban.  It  does  not  mandate  a  com- 
plete comprehensive  ban.  It  gives  a  lot 
of  leeway  and  flexibility. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  surface,  this  amendment  seems  to 
be  a  rather  simple  statement  in  sup- 
port of  controlling  nuclear  testing. 
The  amendment,  however,  raises  some 
serious  issues  that  the  Senate  should 
consider  very  carefully.  This  amend- 
ment would  endorse  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  a  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  before  U.S.  verification  con- 
cerns have  been  addressed  and  satis- 
fied. In  addition,  the  amendment  calls 
for  the  immediate  resumption  of  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  nego- 
tiations. 

Mr.  President,  verification  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  any  arms  control 
agreement  between  the  two  superpow- 
ers. The  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  in 
its  current  form  cannot  be  effectively 
verified.  The  Soviets  have  clearly  vio- 
lated the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  and 
have  probably  violated  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  Therefore,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  United  States  be  guar- 
anteed sufficient  verification  and  en- 
forcement provisions  in  any  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan  has 
stated  if  agreement  can  be  reached 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  verification 
of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  he 
is  prepared  to  seek  ratification  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  ensure 
that  any  treaty  concerning  limiting 
nuclear  tests  can  be  vertified  fully  and 
accurately.  Until  the  United  States  is 
assured  of  adequate  verification  provi- 
sions, the  Senate  should  take  no  steps 
to  undermine  the  President's  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  foUow- 
Ing  the  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
will  my  amendment  automatically  be 


in  order,  and  by  what  procedure  does 
it  become  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  Mathias  amendment  is  disposed  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  is  it  true 
that  whether  or  not  the  Mathias 
amendment  passes,  in  the  event  that 
my  amendment  passes,  will  it  prevail 
over  both  the  Kennedy  amendment 
and  the  Mathias  second  degree  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  amendment  is  a  complete 
substitute,  and  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
these  questions  for  the  benefit  of 
Members.  In  the  event  that  the  vote 
on  the  Mathias  amendment  is  adverse, 
as  I  hope  it  will  be.  my  substitute  will 
be  available.  In  the  event  the  Mathias 
amendment  should  pass,  my  substitute 
will  be  available.  In  either  case,  if 
voted  favorably,  it  would  prevail. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.        

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  Kennedy-Mathias 
amendment  on  nuclear  testing.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
address  the  issue  of  underground  nu- 
clear testing  and  its  relationship  to 
U.S.  national  security.  In  view  of  the 
Soviet  moratoriimi  on  such  testing  an- 
noimced  by  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, and  the  administration's  deter- 
mination to  proceed  with  the  U.S.  un- 
derground test  program,  this  issue  is 
receiving  heightened  attention. 

On  April  29,  1986,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  conducted  a  hearing 
on  nuclear  testing  issues.  At  that  hear- 
ing we  heard  from  administration  offi- 
cials and  public  witnesses  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  In  addition,  earlier  in 
April,  the  Subcommittee  on  Strategic 
and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces— which  I 
chair— conducted  a  hearing  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  National  Securi- 
ty Programs.  During  this  hearing  the 
subject  of  nuclear  testing— which 
would  have  a  significant  impact  on  our 
nuclear  weapons  programs— was  dis- 
cussed in  considerable  detail.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
information  that  was  brought  out 
during  these  hearings. 

Effective  and  verifiable  limitations 
on  nuclear  testing  remain  an  impor- 
tant element  in  a  broad  spectnun  of 
U.S.  arms  control  objectives.  However, 
there  are  two  subjects  that  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  today,  and  these  are 
the  key  provisions  of  the  amendment 
by  my  colleagues  from  Maryland  and 
Massachusetts.  The  first  is  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  [TTBT] 
and  the  verification  issues  associated 
with  that  treaty.  The  second  issue  is 
the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
[CTBT]  and  the  question  of  whether 
the  resimiption  of  negotiations  on  a 


CTBT  is  in  our  national  security  inter- 
est at  this  time. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  in  1974.  and  although  this 
agreement  has  not  been  ratified,  both 
parties  stated  in  1976  that  they  would 
observe  the  150  kiloton  limit  that  it  es- 
tablished. Because  that  the  United 
States  cannot  effectively  verify  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  TTBT.  it  places 
the  highest  priority  in  the  nuclear 
testing  area  to  resolving  these  verifica- 
tion problems.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  made  several  proposals  to 
the  Soviets  to  resolve  these  verifica- 
tion problems,  including  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  of  March  14.  1986. 

In  that  proposal,  the  administration 
again  invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  send 
scientists  to  the  Nevada  test  site  later 
that  month  to  monitor  a  U.S.  nuclear 
test.  For  the  purpose  of  beginning  a 
dialog.  President  Reagan  agreed  to 
forego  any  conditions  on  his  unilateral 
invitation.  At  this  time,  the  Soviets 
would  be  able  to  examine  a  proven 
technical  method— known  as  CORR- 
TEX— to  monitor  the  yields  of  under- 
ground tests.  This  teclinology  can  ac- 
curately determine  test  yields— to 
within  plus  or  minus  30  percent— by 
measuring  the  propagation  of  the  un- 
derground shock  wave  created  by  the 
nuclear  explosion. 

While  the  Soviets  have  rejected  pre- 
vious U.S.  offers  in  this  regard.  I  had 
hoped  that  they  would  respond  more 
positively  to  this  proposal.  This  would 
have  been  a  good  opportunity  for  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  to  demon- 
strate that  his  expressed  willingness  to 
discuss  verification  issues  is  more  than 
an  exercise  in  propagandizing.  I  was 
disappointed  by  the  Soviet  rejection  of 
the  President's  offer,  because  I  felt 
that  it  offered  some  hope  of  progress 
on  the  subject  of  nuclear  testing  limi- 
tations. 

President  Reagan  has  made  it  clear 
that  if  there  can  be  agreement  on  the 
use  of  an  effective  verification  system 
incorporating  such  a  method  to  verify 
the  TTBT,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
move  forward  and  seek  ratification  of 
both  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  and 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  agree- 
ments. 

This  amendment  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
should  submit  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  for  ratification  prior  to  the  res- 
olution of  these  verification  issues.  I 
think  this  would  be  highly  ill-advised. 
U.S.  concerns  about  verification  are 
particularly  serious  in  view  of  the 
Soviet  record  of  noncompliance  with 
its  arms  control  commitments,  includ- 
ing  likely  violations  of  the  TTBT  and 
unambiguous  violations  of  the  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  To  submit 
this  agreement  before  resolving  our 
concerns  would  reduce  any  incentive 
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the  Soviets  might  have  to  address 
these  verification  problems  seriously. 

Bflr.  President,  as  my  colleagues 
know.  United  States  and  Soviet  techni- 
cal delegations  met  in  Geneva  during 
the  week  of  July  28,  1986,  to  discuss 
nuclear  testing  issues.  While  the  de- 
tails of  these  discussions  are  confiden- 
tial, I  understand  that  they  went  well. 
The  Soviets  apparently  listened  with 
great  interest  to  our  discussion  of  the 
CORRTEX  verification  technology, 
and  I  understand  that  these  delega- 
tions will  be  meeting  again  next 
month. 

It  is  my  firm  hope  that  these  discus- 
sions will  lead  to  a  resolution  of  U.S. 
concerns  about  nuclear  testing  verifi- 
cation, so  that  we  might  move  forward 
with  ratification  of  the  TTBT  and 
PNET  agreements  as  the  President 
has  indicated  he  is  prepared  to  do 
under  those  circumstances.  I  believe 
that  a  Senate  amendment  calling  for 
the  ratification  of  the  TTBT  before 
our  verification  concerns  have  been  re- 
solved would  undermine  any  incentive 
the  Soviets  might  have  to  agree  to  im- 
prove verification  provisions.  Adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  thus  run 
counter  to  our  national  security  inter- 
ests. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive  Test  Ban  Treaty  [CTBT],  this  re- 
mains a  long-term  objective  of  the 
United  States.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's position  on  this  is  similar  to 
that  of  previous  administrations.  The 
last  several  administrations  have  sup- 
ported the  goal  of  an  effective  and  ver- 
ifiable CTBT,  but  none  of  them  tried 
or  were  able  to  conclude  such  an 
agreement. 

A  CTBT  must  be  viewed  in  the  con- 
text of  overall  U.S.  security  require- 
ments. As  long  as  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  continues 
to  rely  on  a  credible  and  effective  nu- 
clear deterrent,  we  must  be  able  to 
continue  nuclear  testing.  The  United 
States  must  maintain  a  credible  nucle- 
ar deterrent  until  a  better  alternative 
is  available.  It  is  only  through  regvilar 
nuclear  testing  that  the  reliability  of 
the  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile  can  be  main- 
tained with  confidence.  Without  such 
testing,  there  would  be  strong  pres- 
sures to  increase  the  size  of  our  stock- 
pUe  to  compensate  for  the  resulting 
loss  of  confidence  in  its  reliability. 

There  are  numerous  examples  in  the 
past  when  actual  nuclear  tests  have 
Identified  serious  weapon  design  prob- 
lems that  were  not  uncovered  through 
computer  simulations.  In  these  cases, 
actual  nuclear  tests  were  required  to 
correct  these  problems.  As  the  United 
States  continues  to  incorporate 
modem  safety  and  security  features 
into  its  weapons  designs,  these  weap- 
ons must  be  tested  to  insure  that  they 
work.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
amall  ICBM  warhead  wiU  require  such 
features  because  of  its  mobility  and 
potential  interface  with  the  public. 


Without  nuclear  testing,  the  U.S. 
could  not  incorporate  these  important 
safety  and  security  features  without 
some  loss  of  confidence  in  the  reliabil- 
ity of  our  stockpile. 

In  addition,  an  important  aspect  of 
nuclear  testing  is  weapons  effects  test- 
ing whereby  nonnuclear  components, 
such  as  electronics,  are  subjected  to 
the  effects  of  a  nuclear  explosion  to 
test  their  hardness  to  these  effects. 
The  United  States  could  not  with  con- 
fidence provide  for  the  survivability  of 
our  satellites  and  command,  control, 
and  communications  systems  without 
such  nuclear  testing. 

Nuclear  testing  over  the  years  has 
enabled  the  United  States  to  modern- 
ize and  improve  its  deterrent  force  in 
response  to  the  dynamic  requirements 
of  deterrence.  As  United  States  target- 
ing policy  has  evolved,  and  as  the 
Soviet  target  base  has  changed,  the 
weapons  needed  to  support  our  deter- 
rence requirements  have  changed  as 
well.  Because  of  these  changes,  the 
weapons  in  the  United  States  stockpile 
have  become  smaller,  more  accurate, 
and  therefore  less  destructive.  They 
may  also  have  to  become  more  special- 
ized in  response  to  Soviet  efforts  to 
make  their  important  targets  more  dif- 
ficult to  target,  either  through  hard- 
ening, construction  of  facilities  deep 
underground,  or  mobility.  Nuclear 
testing  will  be  necessary  to  respond  to 
such  Soviet  actions. 

As  a  result  of  weapons  developments 
over  the  years,  the  U.S.  nuclear  stock- 
pile today  is  one-third  smaller  than  it 
was  in  1967.  The  total  destructive 
power  of  our  stockpile  has  been  re- 
duced by  three-quarters  since  1960.  As 
a  result,  we  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  credible  nuclear  deterrent  with 
a  smaller,  safer  and  more  secure  nucle- 
ar stockpile. 

As  I  said  earlier,  a  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty  remains  a  long  term 
objective  of  the  United  States.  Howev- 
er, it  must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of 
achieving  broad,  deep  and  verifiable 
arms  reductions:  substantially  im- 
proved verification  capabilities;  ex- 
panded confidence  building  measures; 
and  a  greater  balance  in  conventional 
forces.  In  addition,  there  remain  seri- 
ous problems  with  verifying  a  CTBT 
that  must  be  resolved.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  highest  priority  in  arms  con- 
trol remains  significant,  equitable  and 
verifiable  reductions  in  strategic  offen- 
sive forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  by 
again  urging  my  colleagues  to  oppose 
the  Kennedy-Mathias  amendment  on 
nuclear  testing.  The  Senate's  actions 
should  be  supportive  of  the  adminis- 
tration's arms  control  efforts.  These 
efforts  will  take  time,  and  they  can 
only  be  successful  if  they  enjoy  the 
support  of  the  Congress.  In  view  of 
the  actions  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  burden  of  supporting  the 
administration's  efforts  has  fallen  en- 


tirely on  the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  reach  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  improved  verification 
provisions  for  the  TTBT  and  PNET 
agreements.  A  ban  on  nuclear  testing 
will  remain  a  long-term  goal,  but  I 
continue  to  believe  that  nuclear  test- 
ing is  in  our  national  security  interest 
until  those  circumstances  exist  under 
which  we  no  longer  rely  on  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  for  deterrence. 

Mr.  President,  I  associate  myself 
with  the  positions  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  oppose  this 
amendment. 

Recently,  the  Soviets  have  shown  a 
great  and  indeed  a  greater  willingness 
to  discuss  this  very  issue  that  is  before 
us  tonight.  During  the  week  of  July 
28,  1986,  United  States  and  Soviet 
technical  delegations  met  in  Geneva 
for  bilateral  talks  on  nuclear  testing 
issues. 

This  change  of  heart  by  the  Soviets 
is  a  vindication  of  the  administration's 
approach  to  nuclear  testing  limita- 
tions. 

These  discussions  with  the  Soviets 
apparently  went  quite  well  and  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  representa- 
tive, the  Soviets  listened  to  our  discus- 
sions of  the  CORRTEX  verification 
technology. 

I  also  understand  that  further  dis- 
cussions are  scheduled  to  take  place 
next  month. 

Senate  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  undermine  the  administration 
during  these  important  discussions 
and  eliminate  any  incentive  foi  the 
Soviets  to  agree  to  improved  verifica- 
tion measures. 

For  that  reason  and  such  additional 
reasons  that  I  have  stated,  I  strongly 
oppose  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

No  time  is  sought. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  64, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  189  Leg.] 
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NOT  VOTING— 1 

Stennis 

So  the  amendment  (No.  2639)  was 
agreed  to. 

n  2210 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 
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Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
describe  the  parliamentary  situation. 
Senator  Kennedy  offered  an  amend- 
ment. Senator  Mathias  then  offered  a 
second  degree  smiendment,  thus  block- 
ing the  tree.  We  disposed  of  the  Ma- 
thias amendment  by  adopting  it.  I  am 
going  to  offer  the  substitute  amend- 
ment now  which  I  described  earlier  in 
the  debate.  In  the  event  it  is  adopted, 
it  takes  out  the  Mathias  amendment 
and  becomes  the  action  of  the  Senate 
this  evening. 

Many  Members  have  asked  if  you 
can  vote  for  both.  The  answer  is  yes.  I 
presume  many  Members  will  do  that, 
and  I  will  be  grateful  for  those  votes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2640.  SUBSTITUTE  FX)R 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2638 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2640. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

A.  Findings.  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  Ratification  of  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  (TTBT)  and  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty  (PNET)  with  effective 
verification  would  be  in  the  national  securi- 
ty Interest  of  the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  Resolution  of  compliance  questions 
arising  from  current  verification  shortcom- 
ings is  essential  to  creating  a  climate  In 
which  TTBT  and  PNET  could  contribute  to 
national  security  and  the  furthering  of  arms 
control  objectives; 

(3)  Technical  experts  on  nuclear  testing 
from  the  United  States  and  USSR  have  met 
in  Geneva  to  discuss  each  side's  views,  and 
Soviet  delegates  expressed  interest  in  pursu- 
ing U.S.  concerns  on  TTBT  verification: 

(4)  The  (jeneva  technical  experts  meet- 
ings will  resimie  in  early  September  of  this 
year; 

(5)  These  meetings  represent  the  best  op- 
portunity for  moving  forward  with  limita- 
tions on  nuclear  testing; 

(6)  The  President  is  committed  to  moving 
forward  on  ratification  of  TTBT  with 
PNET,  if  effective  verification  provisions 
can  be  negotiated; 

(7)  The  Congress  remains  interested  In 
the  possibilities  which  may  be  afforded  by  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB); 

(8)  In  examining  the  CTB  question,  Inno- 
vative ideas  have  been  brought  forth  which 
merit  the  serious  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration;  and 

(9)  Achievement  of  effective  verification 
and  ratification  of  TTBT  and  PNET  would 
be  a  major  breakthrough  in  US-Soviet  rela- 
tions upon  which  the  President  should  seek 
to  conclude  further  arms  control  agree- 
ments, especially  those  for  significant  reduc- 
tions in  existing  nuclear  weapons. 

B.  Sense  op  Congress.  It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that: 

(1)  The  President  should  be  commended 
for  bringing  about  the  recent  Geneva  meet- 
ing on  nuclear  testing  issues; 

(2)  The  President  should  do  everything 
possible  to  further  the  current  Geneva  talks 
of  nuclear  testing  experts,  Including  taking 
into  account  Soviet  views; 

(3)  The  President  should  seek  to  expand 
the  experts  meeting  to  the  political  level  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  to  negotiate  effec- 
tive verification  of  TTBT  and  PNET; 

(4)  The  President  should  raise  this  as  an 
issue  of  high  priority  with  CJeneral  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev  at  the  next  summit;  and 

(5)  If  effective  verification  is  agreed,  the 
President  should  seek  Senate  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  TTBT  and  PNET 
Immediately. 

C.  Report.  By  February  1.  1987  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  report  shall  detail: 

(1)  Whether  a  CTB,  or  a  ban  on  tests 
above  the  lowest  verifiable  yield,  would  con- 
tribute to  U.S.  national  security.  Including 
our  arms  control  objectives.  If  the  Adminis- 
tration reports  that  they  cannot,  the  report 
shall  explain  whyj 

(2)  Whether  a  (TTB,  or  a  very  low  permit- 
ted yield  could  ever  contribute  to  U.S.  na- 
tional security.  Including  our  arms  control 
objectives,  and  if  so,  under  wtiat  conditions; 

(3)  Whether  a  permitted  yield  below  150 
kilotons  could  contribute  to  UwS.  national 


security  and  arms  control  objectives,  and 
under  what  conditions;  and 

(4)  Whether  an  annual  quota  on  testa 
could  contribute  to  U.S.  national  security 
and  arms  control  objectives. 

D.  Coordination  op  the  Report.  The 
President's  report  will  be  coordinated  by  the 
Director  of  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  with  the  Secretry  of  Defense, 
Secretary  of  Energy,  Secretary  of  State,  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  and  all  other 
responsible  officials. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  he  has  3 
minutes  and  24  seconds  remaining  and 
24  seconds  remain  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  Ma- 
thias amendment  encourages  the 
Soviet  Union  to  tocxxs,  on  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  instead  of  focusing  on 
real  reductions  of  existing  nuclear 
weapons.  Clearly,  the  negotiating  posi- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons, 
and  not  to  pursue  the  Illusory  benefit 
which  a  comprehensive  test  ban  would 
provide. 

The  Lugar  amendment  keeps  our 
focus  on  real  reductions  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  seeks  progress  on  nuclear 
testing  where  progress  is  possible: 
toward  ratification  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  It  explores  new  ideas 
which  have  promise. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  significant 

difference 

Mr.  WALLOP.  May  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order.  Will  those  seeking  to  con- 
verse please  retire  to  the  cloakroom? 
The  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  Ma- 
thias amendment  urged  resumption  of 
the  comprehensive  test  ban  talks.  I 
would  contend  that  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  would  harm  U.S.  security  by 
halting  modernization  of  our  weapons, 
reducing  their  reliability,  and  because 
we  could  no  longer  test,  a  CTB  would 
end  efforts  to  improve  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  our  weapons. 

To  leap  for  the  comprehensive  test 
ban  at  this  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
dangerous  policy. 

In  the  past.  Senators  have  had  the 
option  of  voting  for  what  seemed  to  be 
a  motherhood  issue,  and  they  left  with 
something  that  seemed  to  offer  peace 
and  security. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  way  to 
proceed  into  these  negotiations.  To 
adopt  the  Mathias  amendment  Is  to 
undermine,  in  my  judgment,  our  nego- 
tiating position  in  the  coming  days  in 
Geneva. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
adoption  of  the  Lugar  substitute 
would  encourage  an  early  move  toward 
ratification  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  but  we  would  hold  our  fire 
with  regard  to  accelerating  movement 
toward  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 
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We  would,  instead,  focus  upon  our 
real  efforts  In  Geneva  to  reduce  exist- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  Members  to  vote  for  the  Lugar 
substitute  in  the  vote  we  will  now 
have.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized 
for  24  seconds. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  simply  say  that  the  language 
that  the  Senate  has  adopted  tonight  is 
the  indentical  language  the  Senate 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  77  to  22.  2  years 
ago.  I  think  we  muddy  the  waters  if  we 
change  that  language.  I  would  hope 
we  would  not  adopt  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

sovnr  VIOLATIONS   or   tbst   bam   tkeaties 

mrST  BS  CORSaCTKD  BEFORE  SENATE  CAN  CON- 
SIDER TRKM 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  imclassi- 
fied  but  authoritative  information, 
there  have  been  over  20  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  tests  underground  believed  to 
be  likely  or  probable  violations  of  the 
1974  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
Moreover,  according  to  imclassified 
but  authoritative  information,  there 
have  been  over  30  Soviet  underground 
nuclear  weapons  tests  which  have  con- 
clusively vented  radioactive  debris 
beyond  Soviet  borders,  in  violation  of 
the  1963  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

I  would  like  the  legislative  history  of 
this  amendment  to  show  that  there 
are  both  conclusive,  clearcut  Soviet 
violations,  and  probable  or  likely 
Soviet  violations  of  nuclear  testing 
treaties.  I  believe  that  the  President 
should  not  ask  the  Senate  for  advice 
and  consent  for  ratification  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty, 
until  and  unless  United  States  con- 
cerns about  Soviet  violations  can  be  al- 
leviated, either  by  Soviet  compliance, 
or  by  improved,  effective  verification 
which  allows  the  United  States  to  con- 
fidently conclude  that  Soviet  viola- 
tions have  not  occurred.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  for  the  President  to 
•sk  the  Senate  for  advice  and  consent 
to  ratify  a  treaty  which  the  United 
States  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  violated. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  yield  back  any  re- 
maining time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back  or  ex- 
pired, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
caUtheroU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  rolL 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced— yeas  42, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  190  Leg.] 
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D  2240 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Keimedy  amendment  as  amended  by 
the  Mathias  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2638).  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  amendments.  Both  of  them  can  be 
disposed  of  in  a  matter  of  3  or  4  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  desist,  the  question  now 
recurs  on  the  Wilson  amendment  No. 
2595. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  yielded  to 
me.  We  were  going  to  have  an  amend- 
ment on  the  satellites  but  we  have 
gotten  a  time  agreement,  I  believe, 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  that  for  1  hour.  Is  that  correct,  I 


ask  the  junior 
chusetts? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct.  It  is  my  understanding  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia that  that  will  be  broken  up  with  40 
minutes  to  the  proponents  and  20  min- 
utes to  the  opponents.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  all  right. 
With  this  agreement  for  time,  we 
begin  on  that  tomorrow.  Is  that  all 
right  with  the  Senator? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  understand  we  will 
go  forward  tomorrow  with  that? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  that  by  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
antisatellite  weapons  amendment,  we 
have  a  time  agreement  of  1  hour.  40 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts; 20  minutes  to  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  add  to  that 
unanimous-consent  request  that  there 
be  no  other  amendments  in  order  to 
that  amendment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes,  that  no 
amendments  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  will  be 
an  up-or-down  vote;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
given  that  assurance  to  anyone  yet.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  set  that 
precedent.  I  shall  have  no  desire  to 
move  to  table,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  give  that  by  unanimous  con- 
sent 

Mr.  KERRY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  we  discuss  that  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  Senator 
asking  that  there  be  no  tabling 
motion? 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  Senator  is  asking 
that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  could  not 
make  that  agreement. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  may  not  move  to 
table  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
begin  doing  that  because  if  we  do,  we 
are  going  to  rim  into  a  lot  of  problems 
with  other  amendments.  I  think  as 
managers,  we  have  to  reserve  the  right 
to  table. 

Mr.  KERRY.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
all  those  carrying  on  conversations 
please  retire  to  the  Cloakroom. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  may 
resume. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
want  to  ask  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  whether  there  is  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  last  two  amendments 


and  that  there  would  be  an  up  or  down 
vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
an  agreement  not  to  table. 

Mr.  (jOLDWATER.  There  was  no 
discussion  that  I  Icnow  of  about  no  ta- 
bling. We  agreed  to  no  amendments, 
and  to  change  the  1  hour  and  20  min- 
utes to  1  hour,  with  40  minutes  going 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  20  minutes  to  our  side. 

Mr.  JCERRY.  That  is  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  that  include  the 
provision  that  there  be  no  other 
amendments  to  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
has  been  stated. 

Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  go  a  little  further,  be- 
cause we  are  not  through  yet  tonight. 
As  to  amendments,  there  will  be  two 
by  Senator  Glenn,  but  I  see  no  reason 
for  there  being  any  more  roUcall  votes 
tonight.  I  anticipate  if  we  could  pick 
up  just  a  few  cats  and  dogs,  we  do  not 
need  a  lot  of  talk  and  we  could  be  out 
of  here  in  another  half  hour. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  yield  for  a  brief  observation? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Certainly. 
Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Roth]  has  indicated  he  has 
five  amendments.  One  or  two  of  them 
are  going  to  require  a  good  amount  of 
debate.  We  hope  we  can  get  agreement 
to  start  them  tomorrow.  He  is  willing 
to  come  in  as  early  as  we  are  permitted 
to  come  in  and  we  can  make  a  lot  of 
progress  early. 

I  know  both  managers  are  willing  to 
get  here  very  early.  We  cannot  order 
time  tonight;  we  are  not  trying  to.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  may  want 
to  follow  those  with  his  1  hour.  Then 
we  will  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress.  I  know  Members  would  like 
to  get  out  of  here  at  a  resaonable  horn- 
tomorrow  afternoon.  We  would,  too. 
But  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  so  it  is 
going  to  take  unprecedented  coopera- 
tion.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  majority  leader  if  we 
could  open  up  at  9  o'clock? 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
question  and  other  questions,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  this 
Senator  have  been  working  on  an 
agreement  on  a  couple  of  very  impor- 
tant issues— Contra  aid  and  South 
Africa.  In  my  opinion,  without  trying 
to  guess  what  will  happen.  I  think  we 
have  made  some  progress.  We  hope  to 
be  meeting  again  in  the  minority  lead- 
er's office,  I  would  say,  in  the  next  15 
or  20  minutes. 

It  has  been  my  hope  to  try  to  get 
this  agreement  this  evening.  I  Icnow 


that  many  of  our  colleagues  may  have 
an  interest  in  that  agreement  and 
might  want  to  take  that  into  account. 
Even  though  there  are  no  more  roll- 
call  votes,  they  may  want  to  remain  on 
the  floor  imtil  we  come  forth  with 
some  agreement  or  announce  that  we 
may  not  be  able  to  do  it  until  tomor- 
row morning.  I  am  willing  to  come  in 
early  tomorrow  morning  to  acconuno- 
date  the  managers,  because  we  would 
like  to  complete  action  on  this  bill  to- 
morrow. 

We  have  only  one  more  week  before 
the  recess  is  scheduled  to  start.  We 
need  to  take  action  on  the  debt  ceiling. 
We  need  to  take  action  on  both  Contra 
aid  and  South  Africa. 

I  hope  there  is  a  good  opportunity  to 
finish  this  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Senator  Goldwater  has 

the  floor.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Unless  these  cloture 
votes  are  vitiated,  we  will  have  to  have 
some  roUcall  votes  tonight— unless 
they  are  vitiated  or  put  over.  I  just 
want  to  say  that  to  Senators.  We  may 
agree  on  no  more  rollcall  votes  on  this 
bill,  but  we  still  have  the  cloture  votes 
facing  us. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  get  an  agreement, 
we  can  vitiate  the  votes,  that  Is  part  of 
the  agreement.  If  everybody  will  give 
us  another  hour  to  work  on  that,  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
those  cloture  votes  be  postponed  until 
midnight. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  wUl  not  object,  but  I 
hope  we  could  postpone  them  until 
early  in  the  morning;  because  the 
probability  Is  that  if  we  stay  here  until 
12  or  12:30  tonight,  we  will  have  noth- 
ing in  the  morning.  If  there  is  any  way 
we  can  carry  those  cloture  votes  over 
and  let  them  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness—if the  leaders  do  not  get  togeth- 
er—that would  give  us  a  much  more 
productive  day  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  only  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  it  probably  will  take  an 
hour  to  get  the  agreement  once  we 
bring  it  to  the  floor.  There  is  an  hour 
right  there.  I  would  be  happy  to  delay 
the  cloture  votes  until  tomorrow 
morning,  but  I  think  we  should  under- 
stand  

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not, 
I  am  wondering  if  the  distinguished 
leaders  might  consider  going  along  the 
lines  of  what  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  said:  To  postpone  the  cloture 
votes  to  a  time,  say,  a  relatively  few 
minutes  after  the  normal  time  of  the 
leaders  in  the  morning.  For  one  thing, 
some,  like  myself  get  here  at  7:30  in 
the  morning.  But  it  would  also  be  an 
incentive  for  everybody  to  get  here.  It 
would  remove  the  problem  the  Sena- 


tor from  Georgia  has  raised,  that 
maybe  a  lot  more  amendments  might 
be  offered  if  we  think  there  is  going  to 
be  another  vote  at  12. 1  wlU  not  object 
to  whatever  the  leadership  wants. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any  prob- 
lem with  that.  I  am  perfectly  wUling 
to  suggest  that  tmless  we  otherwise 
have  an  agreement,  we  postpone  the 
cloture  votes  until  1  hour  after  we  con- 
vene tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
happy  to  agree  to  that,  because  if  fur- 
ther progress  can  be  made  on  the 
DOD  bill  tonight,  that  wiU  be  fine.  I 
am  concerned  that  we  may  be  here 
until  midnight  and  still  not  be  able  to 
finalize  our  agreement.  If  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  follow 
the  suggestion  to  put  it  over  until  the 
morning,  it  might  be  better. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  if  this  agreement  is  reached, 
the  debt  ceiling  is  ready  for  third  read- 
ing and  that  there  would  be  no  need  to 
have  any  amendments  to  it.  In  fact,  no 
other  amendments  would  be  in  order. 
Is  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  other  amendments 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  If  you  reach  agree- 
ment. 

I  suggest  to  the  leader  that  no  one  is 
more  anxious  than  I  am  to  get  this  to 
the  House  because  of  the  time  that  re- 
mains. The  fix  for  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  is  contained  therein.  If  you 
are  going  to  do  it  in  the  morning,  it 
would  take  about  20  minutes.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  trying  to  keep 
anyone  here,  but  I  alert  Memt>ers  that 
we  may  be  on  this  floor  in  45  minutes, 
trying  to  get  the  agreement.  So  if  any- 
body has  an  interest  in  South  Africa 
or  Contra  aid,  they  should  be  alerted 
to  that.  We  do  not  want  anybody  to 
lose  their  rights  in  the  process. 
Mr.  President.  I  make  that  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  unanimous  consent  request 
pending? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  votes  on  the  cloture  motions 
be  postponed  until   1   hour  after  we 

convene  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  that  would  include 
the  live  quorum. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  could  we  have  an  understand- 
ing that  we  are  going  to  come  here 
with  the  intention  of  getting  started 
on  the  DOD  bill  when  we  come  in.  and 
if  cloture  intervenes,  we  will  be  inter- 
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rupted?  We  will  start  in  the  morning. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  here, 
and  he  has  five  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  to  to- 
morrow, the  cloture  on  the  DOD  bill 
will  be  up. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  my  hope  that  that 
would  not  be  necessary.  Everyone  has 
helped  and  cooperated  and  no  one  has 
tried  to  hold  up  this  bill,  and  I  believe 
we  can  continue  this  way.  I  hope  we 
will  not  have  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
DOD  bUl. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  clo- 
ture votes  on  the  Byrd  amendment 
and  on  the  Dole  amendment  to  the 
Byrd  amendment  are  put  over  and 
those  votes  occur  tomorrow  and  they 
fail— both  of  them— then  the  next  vote 
immediately  would  be  on  the  cloture 
motion  to  shut  off  debate  on  the  DOD 
bill.  That  is  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  hoping  to 
avoid,  and  I  would  like  to  avoid  it,  too. 
because  there  is  no  desire  to  filibuster 
these  bills. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  us  get 
our  agreement,  if  we  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  propounded  by  the  major- 
ity leader? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader:  Did  he  say  that  they 
might  be  back  on  the  floor  yet  this 
evening  with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  or  will  you  do  it  tomorrow 
morning? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  do  it  this 
evening,  or  we  would  take  about  an 
hour  of  the  time  tomorrow  from  the 
DOD  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  been  here  all  day.  We  have 
worked  hard  on  this  bill  all  this  week, 
and  this  kind  of  tactic  just  delays  and 
delays  and  delays.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
knock  it  off  and  go  home. 

We  have  two  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  will  not  take 
long.  We  have  an  agreement  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  a  vote  tomorrow.  We  have  an 
understanding  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  we  will  be  in  and  we 
wlU  be  ready  to  get  on  the  road  as 
soon  as  9  o'clock  comes  and  we  have 
had  a  vote  on  cloture,  if  you  want  to 
have  a  vote  on  cloture. 

I  would  like  to  see  if  we  can  stop  the 
discussion  now  and  get  on  with  the 
business:  and  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  can  get  back  in 
their  little  hole  and  talk  about  it. 
[Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
wnt  request  propounded  by  the  major- 
ity leader?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  question  recurs  now  on  the 
Wilson  amendment.  No.  2595. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  amendment  be  set  aside 
for  the  consideration  of  these  two 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
those  who  wish  to  carry  on  conversa- 
tions will  please  retire  to  the  cloak- 
room. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  we  are  going  to  convene  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  means 
the  cloture  vote,  if  it  will  occur,  will  be 
at  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

AMENDMEirT  NO.  364  1 

(Purpose;  To  establish  rights  relating  to  the 
use,  release,  and  disclosure  of  technical 
daU) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Glenn]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2641. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  186.  between  lines  9  and  10, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  MS.  RIGHTS  RELATING  TO  THE  USE.  RELEASE. 
AND  DISCLOSURE  OF  TECHNICAL 
DATA. 

(a)  Rights  in  Technical  Data.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  2320  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  define  the  legiti- 
mate interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  a 
contractor  or  sut>contractor  in  technical 
data  pertaining  to  a  product  or  process. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  included  In  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  pre- 
scribed as  part  of  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation.  Such  regulations  may  not 
impair  any  right  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  contractor  or  sul>contractor  with  re- 
spect to  patents  or  copyrights  or  any  other 
right  in  technical  data  otherwise  established 
bylaw. 


"(2)  Such  regulations  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  is  developed  by  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor exclusively  with  Federal  funds,  the 
United  SUtes  shall  have  the  unlimited  right 
to  use.  release,  or  disclose  technical  data 
pertaining  to  the  product  or  process. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  Is  developed  by  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor exclusively  at  private  expense,  the 
contract^  or  subcontrator  may  limit  the 
right  of  the  government  to  use  (for  other 
than  Internal  operations  and  maintenance 
purposes),  release,  or  disclose  to  persons 
outside  the  Government  technical  data  per- 
taining to  the  product  or  process. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B), 
the  Government  may  use,  release,  or  dlclose 
technical  data  pertaining  to  a  product  or 
process  to  persons  outside  the  Government 
if  such  technical  data  is  otherwise  publicly 
available  or  if— 

"(1)  such  use,  release,  or  disclosure— 

"(I)  is  necessary  for  emergency  repair  and 
overhaul:  or 

"(II)  Is  a  use.  release,  or  disclosure  to  a 
foreign  government  that  Is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  Is  required  for  evalua- 
tlonal  or  Informational  purposes: 

"(ii)  such  use.  release,  or  disclosure  is 
made  subject  to  a  prohibition  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  data  Is  released  or  dis- 
closed may  not  further  use,  release,  or  dis- 
close such  data:  and 

"(iii)  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  as- 
serting the  restriction  is  notified  of  such 
use,  release,  or  disclosure. 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  is  developed  In  part  with  Federal  funds 
and  in  part  at  private  expense,  rights  in 
technical  data  pertaining  to  such  product  or 
process  shall  be  negotiated  as  early  in  the 
acquisition  process  as  practicable  (prefer- 
ably during  contract  negotiations),  b;.sed 
upon  consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

"(i)  The  statement  of  congressional  policy 
and  objectives  in  section  200  of  title  35.  the 
statement  of  purposes  in  section  2(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  of  1982  (15  U.S.C.  638  note),  and  the 
declaration  of  policy  In  section  2  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  631). 

"(11)  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
increasing  competition  and  lowering  costs 
by  developing  and  locating  alternative 
sources  of  supply  and  manufacture. 

"(Ill)  The  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
encouraging  contractors  to  develop  at  pri- 
vate expense  items  for  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(E)  A  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or  a 
prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
that  develops  a  product  or  process  exclusive- 
ly at  private  expense  may  not  be  required, 
as  a  condition  of  being  responsive  to  a  solici- 
tation or  as  a  condition  of  being  responsive 
to  a  solicitation  or  as  a  condition  for  the 
award  of  a  contract,  to  sell  or  otherwise  re- 
linquish to  the  United  States  any  rights  in 
technical  data  that  would  permit  the  use  by, 
or  release  or  disclosure  of,  such  data  to  per- 
sons outside  the  Government  except  under 
the  conditions  described  in  paragraph 
(2)(C). 

"(P)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 

"(1)  negotiate  with  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor to  contract  for  the  acquisition  of 
rights  in  technical  data  pertaining  to  a 
product  or  process  developed  by  such  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  exclusively  at  pri- 
vate expense  if  necessary  to  develop  tJtema- 
tlve  sources  of  supply  and  manufacture;  or 
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"(11)  agree  to  limit  rights  of  the  United 
States  in  technical  data  pertaining  to  a 
product  or  process  developed  entirely  or  in 
part  with  Federal  funds  if  the  United  States 
receives  a  royalty-free  license  to  use.  re- 
lease, or  disclose  the  data  for  purposes  of 
the  United  States  (including  purposes  of 
competitive  procurement). 

"(2)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation'  means  the  single 
system  of  Government-wide  procurement 
regulations  as  defined  in  section  4(4)  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  403(4)).". 

(b)  Validation  of  Proprietary  Data  Re- 
strictions.—Section  2321  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  inserting  ",  at 
any  time  before  the  end  of  the  3-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  final  payment  is 
made  on  the  contract,"  after  "may  review"; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "specific"  after  "state 
the"  in  clause  ( 1 );  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
claused); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(3)  state  that  evidence  of  acceptance  by 
any  Federal  agency  of  a  restriction  identical 
to  the  asserted  restriction  within  the  3-year 
period  preceding  the  challenge  shall  serve 
as  justification  for  the  asserted  restriction 
if- 

"(A)  the  acceptance  occurred  after  a 
review  of  the  accepted  restriction  under  this 
section:  and 

"(B)  the  accepted  restriction  was  asserted 
by  the  saime  contractor  or  subcontractor  to 
whom  such  notice  is  being  provided.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
1202  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  1985  (10  U.S.C.  2301  note),  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

(d)  Deadline  for  Revision  of  Regola- 
TiONS.— The  regulations  required  by  section 
2320(aHI)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)),  shall  be  pre- 
scribed not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  consideration  of  an  amendment  to 
the  DOD  authorization  bill  concerning 
technical  data  rights.  This  amendment 
is  similar  to  legislation  passed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
as  noncontroversial. 

The  Packard  Commission  report 
states  that— 

DOD  must  recognize  the  delicate  and  nec- 
essary balance  between  the  Government's 
requirement  for  technical  data  and  the  ben- 
ef it  to  the  Nation  that  comes  from  protect- 
ing the  private  sector's  proprietary  rights. 
That  balance  must  be  struck  so  as  to  foster 
technological  innovation  and  private  Invest- 
ment which  is  so  important  in  developing 
products  vital  to  our  defense. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  ob- 
jective. 

As  currently  drafted,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2320  and  2321, 


which  were  enacted  as  part  of  the  De- 
fense Procurement  Reform  Act,  title 
XII  of  the  fiscal  year  1985  DOD  au- 
thorization bill,  establish  the  param- 
eters for  DOD  regulations  on  the  right 
to  use  technical  data  provided  the 
Government  by  its  contractors. 

There  are  two  problem  areas  with 
the  exiting  language  which  my  amend- 
ment addresses  in  order  to  preserve 
the  delicate  balancing  of  interests  be- 
tween the  Government's  need  to  ac- 
quire the  right  to  release  tech.iical 
data  to  ensure  competition  anu  the 
contractor's  interest  in  preserving  val- 
uable property  rights  in  data  on  prod- 
ucts which  they  develop  at  their  own 
expense. 

First,  my  amendment  would  amend 
section  2320  of  title  10  to  clarify  that: 
if  the  item  to  which  the  technical  data 
relates  was  developed  at  private  ex- 
pense, the  contractor  retains  the  un- 
limited rights  in  data  and  cannot  be 
required,  as  a  condition  of  bidding  on  a 
Government  contract,  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  release  to  other 
contractors  technical  data  relating  to 
items  the  contractor  developed  at  its 
own  expense.  This  intent  was  not 
made  clear  in  the  original  language. 

For  those  items  developed  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  the  Government  has 
unlimited  rights  in  the  technical  data. 
With  respect  to  items  developed  with  a 
mixture  of  Government  and  contrac- 
tor money,  my  amendment  states  that 
the  Government's  rights  to  use,  re- 
lease, or  disclose  technical  data  must 
be  negotiated  in  the  contract  for  deliv- 
ery of  the  item  to  which  the  data  re- 
lates or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practica- 
ble. The  determination  of  such  rights 
should  be  based  on  consideration  of 
pertinent  factors  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment's need  to  retain  the  right  to  use, 
release,  or  disclose  the  data  in  order  to 
complete  future  requirements,  and  the 
contractor's  Interest  in  retaining 
rights  in  data  relating  to  innovative 
products  or  pr<x;esses,  including  those 
related  to  items  for  sale  to  the  general 
public. 

Second,  this  legislation  will  amend 
section  2321  of  title  10:  First,  to  pro- 
hibit the  Government  from  challeng- 
ing a  contractor's  restriction  on  the  re- 
lease of  technical  data  at  any  time 
after  the  3-year  peri(xl  beginning  on 
the  date  the  final  payment  is  made; 
second,  to  require  the  Government  to 
state  the  specific  grounds  for  challeng- 
ing the  asserted  restriction;  and  third, 
to  allow  the  contractor  to  assert  in  re- 
sponse to  a  challenge,  that  a  Federal 
agency  has  reviewed  the  same  data 
within  the  3-year  period  preceding  the 
challenge,  and  found  the  contractor's 
restriction  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
in  our  zeal  to  expand  competition  In 
the  defense  sector  and  obtain  data 
rights  for  the  Government,  we  could 
be  causing  great  damage  to  private  in- 
dustry. I  strongly  feel  that  it  Is  essen- 


tial to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  in 
its  privately  developed  technology.  I 
believe  this  legislation  goes  a  long  way 
toward  providing  the  balance  of  the 
Government's  need  for  technical  data 
and  the  need  to  protect  the  private 
sector's  proprietary  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion made  certain  recommedations 
with  regard  to  technical  data  rights 
that  companies  should  have  in  the  in- 
terest of  promoting  more  Investment 
in  research  and  development. 

I  have  put  those  recommendations 
Into  legislative  language.  We  have  dis- 
cussed It  with  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
believe  the  floor  managers  are  both 
prepared  to  accept  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
We  have  looked  at  his  amendment  and 
find  nothing  wrong  with  it.  We  will 

&CC6Dt>  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  (No.  2641)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

amendment  no.  2642 

(Purpose:  To  grant  access  to  the  Secretary 

of  Defense  to  all  informatoin  regarding 

nuclear  proliferation  matters) 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 

the  desk  another  amendment  and  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2642. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  1221.  NUCLEAR  NON-PROLIFERATION  INFOR- 
MATION. 

Section  602  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tlon  Act  of  1978  (22  U.S.C.  3281)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  In  subsection  (c),  by  inserting  "the  De- 
partment of  Defense,"  after  "Department  of 
State,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sultsection: 

"(f)  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  have  access  to  all  Information  re- 
garding nuclear  proliferation  matters  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  has  or  is  entitled  to  have,  including 
all  communications,  materials,  documents, 
and  records  relating  to  such  matters.  Includ- 
ing cables  from  United  SUtes  diplomatic 
missions.". 
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Ux.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978 
[NNPA]  contains  a  reporting  provi- 
sion—section  602(c)— requiring  a 
number  of  executive  branch  agencies 
to  keep  the  Congress  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  with  respect  to  their 
activities  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  the  NNPA  and  to  oth- 
erwise prevent  proliferation,  as  well  as 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  foreign 
nations  which  are  of  significance  from 
the  proliferation  standpoint. 

The  agencies  that  are  required  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  such  mat- 
ters are  the  Department  of  State,  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Energy, 
and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

By  an  oversight,  the  agency  most  di- 
rectly responsible  for  protecting  U.S. 
national  security,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  was  omitted  from  this  list. 

My  amendment  rectifies  this  over- 
sight so  that  the  Department  of  E>e- 
fense  has  the  same  responsibility  as 
the  other  agencies  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  this  important  issue.  It 
also  provides  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  have  access  to  all  information, 
including  intelligence  information, 
available  to  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Energy  regarding  nuclear  prolif- 
eration matters. 

Nuclear  proliferation  matters  in- 
clude agreements  for  cooperation  and 
negotiations  loading  thereto,  as  well  as 
subsequent  arrangements. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment has  also  been  accepted  on  both 
sides.  It  corrects  a  technical  oversight 
in  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of 
1978,  which  requires  certain  depart- 
ments of  Government  to  report  to 
Congress  on  a  regular  basis.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  does  have 
a  vital  role  in  this  area,  was  left  out. 
This  enters  them  as  another  one  of 
those  agencies  required  to  report. 

It  has  been  accepted  on  both  sides. 

I  move  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  correc- 
tion of  the  oversight  in  the  law.  The 
Department  of  Defense  has  a  real  role 
to  play  here. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  (No.  2642)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Il4r.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  is  another  amendment 
from  Senator  Abdnor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized. 

The  question  automatically  recurs 
on  the  Wilson  amendment  No.  2595.  It 
must  be  set  aside  by  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3643 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  use  of  funds  to 
award  of  a  contract  to  conduct  the  Minute- 
man  Education  P>roKram) 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Melcher  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Melcher.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2643. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  1221.  MINUTEMAN  EDUCATION  PROGRAM. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  by  the  Air  Force  to  award  a  con- 
tract for  the  conduct  of  the  graduate  Min- 
uteman  Education  Program  unless  the  con- 
tract requires  the  contractor— 

(1)  to  integrate  class  schedules  under  the 
program  with  full-time  missile  crew  duty 
schedules; 

(2)  to  provide  a  resident  faculty,  at  each 
Air  Force  Installation  where  the  program  is 
conducted,  each  member  of  which  has  ob- 
tained the  terminal  educational  degree  pro- 
vided in  the  field  the  faculty  member  teach- 
es under  the  program:  and 

(3)  to  provide  library  resources,  at  each 
such  installation,  adequate  to  support  the 
program  at  such  installation,  including  a 
full-time  librarian  who  has  obtained  a 
degree  in  library  science. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  maintain 
the  educational  quality  of  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  Minuteman  Educa- 
tion Program  [MMEP]  currently  of- 
fered at  the  six  Minuteman  installa- 
tions to  provide  incentive  for  encour- 
aging yoimg  officers  to  volimteer  for 
missile  duty.  The  program  provides  an 
opportmiity  to  officers  to  pursue  an 
MBA  while  engaged  full  time  in  mis- 
sile crew  duty.  At  three  of  the  six  in- 


stallations, an  alternative  degree  pro- 
gram is  also  offered. 

Last  year,  students  enrolled  in  the 
existing  MMEP  at  the  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base  in  western  South  Dakota 
brought  to  my  attention  their  con- 
cerns with  respect  to  a  potential 
change  in  the  program.  Pursuant  to 
their  objections,  and  those  raised  by 
students  at  other  Minuteman  installa- 
tion, I  developed  language  which  was 
included  in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  report  on  the  fiscal  year 
1986  DOD  appropriations  bill  (S.  Rept. 
99-176)  directing  the  Air  Force  to  pro- 
vide the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees with  its  rationale  for  pursuing  a 
change  in  the  existing  program.  The 
Air  Force  was  asked  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  impact  on  those  stu- 
dents currently  enrolled  in  the  MMEP, 
the  Federal  budgetary  impact,  and  the 
admission  criteria  and  academic  speci- 
fications of  the  new  program. 

We  finally  received  this  report, 
which  was  due  6  months  after  enact- 
ment of  the  DOD  appropriations  bill, 
yesterday.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr. 
President,  concerns  have  been  raised 
alx>ut  the  educational  quality  of  the 
new  program  relative  to  the  existing 
program  that  began  more  than  20 
years  ago.  In  my  view,  this  long-await- 
ed report  does  little  to  put  to  rest 
those  concerns. 

It  is  my  intention  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinued high  academic  standards  of  the 
MMEP  as  evidenced  in  the  existing 
program.  In  the  words  of  the  Air 
Force  report. 

The  current  MMEP  has  an  tmchallenged 
reputation  for  quality. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it  to 
be  in  the  t>est  interest  of  the  students 
or  the  Air  Force  to  sacrifice  this  "rep- 
utation for  quality"  in  the  interest  of 
saving  a  few  dollars— particularly 
when  the  report  also  indicates  the  Air 
Force  believes  it  can  work  with  the 
educational  institutions  which  cur- 
rently serve  the  Minuteman  installa- 
tions to  reduce  program  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  and  support 
wholeheartedly  efforts  to  save  the 
Federal  taxpayers'  dollars.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  alter  current  law  per- 
taining to  the  award  of  Federal  con- 
tracts. Rather,  it  simply  is  intended  to 
ensure  the  unique  nature  of  the 
MMEP— which  integrates  class  sched- 
uling with  full-time  missile  crew  mem- 
bers' scheduling— and  the  academic 
credentials  of  the  program  are  main- 
tained. My  amendment  accomplishes 
this  by  requiring  the  inclusion  of  sev- 
eral pertinent  specifications  in  the  so- 
licitation of  bids  for  the  MMEP. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  to  both  sides,  and  I 
move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  other 
sponsor.  Senator  Mslchkr. 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
relating  to  the  Minuteman  Education- 
al Program  conducted  by  the  Air 
Force. 

This  amendment  establishes  certain 
standards  which  the  Air  Force  must 
follow  when  it  puts  the  Minuteman 
Education  Program  out  for  competi- 
tive bidding.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
opposed  to  lowering  the  quality  of 
education  by  submitting  it  to  competi- 
tive bidding,  but  since  the  Minuteman 
Program  is  going  to  be  included  in  the 
trend  of  competitive  bids  on  Govern- 
ment services,  I  believe  it  is  prudent  to 
require  some  very  basic  and  minimum 
standards  to  ensure  that  the  quality  of 
education  Is  not  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  saving  a  little  money. 

The  Minuteman  Program  has  been 
valuable,  particularly  at  Isolated  Air 
Force  bases.  For  example,  at  the  Mal- 
strom  Air  Force  base  In  Montana, 
more  than  400  students  have  earned 
M.B.A.  degrees  since  1967,  Including  ci- 
vilians who  can  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram for  a  modest  fee.  The  University 
of  Montana  which  currently  runs  the 
program  provides  full-time  instructors 
qualified  in  their  respective  fields,  full 
library  services  and  accommodates  the 
schedules  of  service  personnel.  It  is  en- 
tirely possibly  that  unless  we  provide 
some  direction  to  the  Air  Force,  these 
essential  criteria  may  be  neglected 
under  competitive  bidding. 

If  we  are  going  to  place  the  Minute- 
man  Educational  Program  out  to  bid, 
let's  make  sure  that  quality,  rather 
than  penny  pinching  is  the  primary 
concern. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  Is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  program  to 
provide  master's  degrees  for  those  offi- 
cers who  have  to  spend  their  time  sit- 
ting down  in  silos. 

We  will  be  glad  to  accept  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conversed  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana on  this  and  also  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  These  are  very  Impor- 
tant bases. 

The  personnel  there  are  extremely 
Important  to  our  national  security  In 
areas  of  Montana.  Wyoming.  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  the  upper  tier. 
I  recommend  we  approve  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  (No.  2643)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Virginia  have 
an  amendment? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  Is  recognized. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  WUson 
amendment  and  we  need  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  set  that  pending 
amendment  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent for  bringing  this  to  the  Senator's 
attention. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2644 

(Purpose:  To  terminate  all  residuary  rights 
of  use  held  by  the  United  States  in  certain 
warehouses  owned  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia) 

Mr.  WARNEai.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Trible. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 

for  himself  and  Mr.  Trible,  proposes  an 

amendment  numbered  2644. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  317,  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  2I»2.  RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  USE  RIGHTS  HELD 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  release  to  the  Virgin- 
ia Port  Authority,  an  instrumentality  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  all  residuary 
rights  of  use  held  by  the  United  States  in 
three  warehouses  located  in  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  within  the  area  operated  as  a 
public  port  facility  and  known  as  the  Nor- 
folk International  Terminals. 

(b)  Time  Limitation;  Cobipensation.— The 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  exe- 
cute such  documents  and  take  such  other 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  release, 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  rights  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a).  The  release  shall  be  made 
without  any  compensation  In  addition  to 
compensation  paid  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
such  warehouses  and  other  facilities  by  the 
city  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1968. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  the  distinguished  managers  of 
this  bill  for  clearance.  I  understand 
the  minority  side  has  it  cleared  and  on 
the  majority  side  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  MUCon  Committee 
has  just  cleared  It. 

I  represent,  Mr.  President,  the  full 
committee  has  received  the  clearance 
of  Senator  Thtirmond. 

Therefore,  I  ask  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
just  a  quick  explanation. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  restores  the  full  property 
ownership  rights  to  three  warehouses 
on  the  Norfolk  terminal  waterfront  to 
the  Virginia  Port  Authority. 

A  restriction  on  the  use  of  these  fa- 
cilities Is  traceable  back  to  the  original 
purchase  of  the  former  Hampton 
Roads  Army  Terminal  from  the  Mari- 
time Administration  In  1968. 

All  other  Federal  Agencies.  Including 
the  Army  and  Navy,  who  possessed  use 
rights  to  this  property  have  long  since 
voluntarily  relinquished  those  rights. 

The  General  Services  administration 
[GSA]  retained  use  rights  of  these 
warehouse  facilities  for  supply  distri- 
bution functions  until  such  time  as 
they  no  longer  had  such  requirements. 
In  June  1985,  GSA  Indicated  that  they 
no  longer  needed  these  facilities  for 
supply  functions,  yet  In  August  stated 
that  they  Intended  to  make  them 
available  to  other  Government  Agen- 
cies. 

This  position  gives  the  GSA  virtual 
perpetual  ownership  of  this  Virginia 
waterfront  property  and  the  ware- 
house facilities  thereon. 

Mr.  President,  my  office— with  the 
assistance  of  my  colleagues  from  Vir- 
ginia, Senator  Trible  and  Congress- 
man Whitehtjrst  and  others— has 
tried  for  over  a  year  to  resolve  this  sit- 
uation to  no  avail. 

Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  to  restore  the 
full,  legal  rights  of  ownership  of  these 
three  warehouses  to  the  Virginia  Port 
Authority  within  180  days  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

D  2310 

(Mr.  MURKOWSKI  assumed  to 
chair.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
that  explanation  satisfies  me  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  Indicate  whether  there  Is  sub- 
stantial value  here?  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  kind  of  value  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  giving  up. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr  President.  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia  that  there  Is  no  great  value. 
We  are  taking  about  use  rights  which 
may  be  of  some  modest  value,  but  they 
pass  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
a  State  port  authority. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  indi- 
cate what  these  will  be  used  for?  What 
will  the  warehouses  be  used  for? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  State  will  utilize 
them  In  conjimctlon  with  the  expan- 
sion of  the  port  facilities  down  there. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  channel  in 
the  Hampton  Roads  area  will  be  deep- 
ened and  that  will  enable  this  area  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  the  GSA  now  occupy- 
ing these  buildings? 

Mr.  WARNER.  They  have  been. 
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Mr.  NX7NN.  What  will  they  do  in  lieu 
of  that?        

Mr.  WARNER.  I  am  not  able  to 
inform  the  Benator  what  they  will  do. 

Mr <  NtWtt.  1  ituit  wonder,  if  the  Fed- 
fMl  CN>v«rfyn«ftt  ki  iMitually  u«ing 
(hfM  Md  \{  we  ftre  tAklflf  thttn  fr§ffl 
(h#  Mdtriri  Oovtrnmefit  %M  flvini 
(h«m  (0  (hi  f(«t«  gevemmirflt,  1 
wend«r  what  (he  f^d^fdt  eev9fnffl#n( 
li  ■eiiMte  do  in  lieu  thereof, 

Mr.  WARKflR  Mr.  PreBldent,  I  re- 
spond to  my  dUtinguifihed  colleague, 
apparently,  while  the  OSA  haa  indi- 
cated they  no  longer  need  them,  they 
made  an  offer  to  other  Government 
agencies  to  use  them.  They  are  badly 
needed  by  the  State  government. 

Mr.  NUNN.  So  they  are  not  being 
used  now? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Not  by  the  GSA  at 
the  present  time  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  object.  We  just  received  the 
amendment.  We  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  check  into  it  and  look  into 
it.  I  wUl  not  object. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  might  interrupt 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Geor- 
gia, I  would  suggest  we  could  adopt 
the  amendment  and  by  the  time  we  go 
to  conference  I  will  provide  such  as- 
surances as  the  Senator  may  require. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  find  that  acceptable. 
We  will  need  more  Information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2644)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXNDMENT  NO.  3645 

(Purpose:  To  extend  until  June  30.  1996.  the 
period  during  which  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  may  enter  into  contracts  to  pro- 
vide community  assistance  payments  to 
the  Los  Alamos  School  Board  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955) 
Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Without  objection,  the  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Blngamanl.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Domenicl, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2645. 

tAx.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  pace  339.  between  lines  3  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SBC  IIM.  KXTBNSION  OT  DAI*  rOC  CERTAIN  CON- 

nAcrAuraoKiTY. 
Section  M  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Cmnmu- 
nlty  Act  of  1»SS  (43  UAC.  3394)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1986"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30. 1996". 


Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  my  senior  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  and  I  are  proposing 
amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Communi- 
ty Act  of  1955  to  allow  a  10-year  exten- 
sion Ih  the  contract  for  community  ««- 
0i«tah««  ^ijmeDtii  6«tw««ft  th«  D«^ 
pftrtm«f)t  Q{  Sf)«fgy  and  (h«  L§i 
AlAffl«i  S6H«§t  i§ftrd, 

Surlier  W»  year  on  Mareh  10,  19110, 
the  Meeretary  of  Energy  submitted  to 
Congress,  a  report  on  the  Community 
Assistance  Program  carried  out  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conununlty  Act  of 
1986.  One  of  the  recommendations  in 
that  report  was,  and  I  quote: 

In  consideration  that  the  tax  base  and  tax 
revenues  of  the  Los  Alamos  School  Board 
are  limited,  and  that  the  financial  assist- 
ance rendered  by  DOE  to  the  Los  Alamos 
School  Board  is  instrumental  in  E>OE's  ca- 
pability to  attract  and  retain  a  highly  quali- 
fied worli  force  at  Los  Alamos  National  Lab- 
oratory. DOE  believes  that  annual  financial 
assistance  payments  should  be  continued  by 
extending  the  current  contract  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  years. 

I  am  informed  that  legislation  to  im- 
plement this  recommendation  should 
have  been  part  of  the  DOE  legislative 
proposal  this  year  that  and  it  was  only 
through  oversight  that  it  was  omitted. 
The  Department  of  Energy  supports, 
obviously,  the  amendment  which  we 
are  offering.  It  is  vital  in  attracting 
and  retaining  the  very  highly  educat- 
ed employees  whom  the  national  labo- 
ratory seeks  to  employ. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  simple 
amendment.  The  conunittee  has  au- 
thorized the  $5,844,000  in  community 
assistance  payments  for  the  Los 
Alamos  School  Board  in  our  bill  as  re- 
quested by  DOE,  this  amendment 
simply  allows  the  existing  relationship 
between  the  Department  of  ESiergy 
and  the  Los  Alamos  School  Board  to 
continue.  While  we  are  authorizing 
the  contract  to  be  extended  for  up  to 
10  years  as  E>OE  desires,  any  payments 
imder  that  contract  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  l>e  subject  to  annual  ap- 
propriations. Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  amendment  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides.  I  would  yield  to  my  senior 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  prior  to 
moving  the  adopting  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  colleague  from  New  Mexico, 
Senator  Bingaman,  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment  to  extend  the  contract  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  Energy 
[DOE]  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity Act  of  1955. 

DOE  recently  submitted  a  report  en- 
titled "Financial  Assistance  Under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commimity  Act  of 
1955,  As  Amended",  concerning  the 
community  assistance  program.  In  the 
report,  E)OE  recommends  that  finan- 
cial assistance  contract  be  extended 
for  the  Los  Alamos  School  Board. 

The  community  of  Los  Alamos  was 
established  in  1942  by  the  Manhattan 
District  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 


gineers. It  was  selected  because  of  its 
remoteness  and  topography  as  the  site 
to  conduct  research  and  development 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing an  atomic  bomb.  During  World 
War  11,  th«  «etiviti«s  of  th«  sei«fltliit«, 
their  itdmlfltoiriWrs  (tnd  fMntti«i,  attd 
ftti  fldfflmunlty  i#rv(«eg  wsre  uitd«f 
mtHtftrjK  e§fltr§(,  fimttiM  wiUingly  m-- 
dured  H»rdshi|»s  at  Los  AlMnos  be- 
cause of  the  war.  Today,  the  same  re- 
moteness still  exists  at  Los  Alamos. 

The  Los  Alamos  School  District  is 
geographically  coincident  with  Los 
Alamos  County  and  most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  children  of  employees  at  the 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory 
[LANL].  The  quality  of  schools  and 
levels  of  services  provided  the  commu- 
nity of  Los  Alsmios  is  a  major  factor  in 
attracting  and  retaining  highly  scien- 
tific employees  at  the  national  labora- 
tory. Prospective  laboratory  employ- 
ees routinely  ask  for  information 
about  the  quality  of  the  schools  in  the 
area. 

DOE  and  its  predecessor  agencies 
have  provided  annual  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  school  board  from  1967  to 
the  present  time.  DOE's  financial  as- 
sistance is  a  significant  part  of  the 
school  board  budget  because  the 
school  board  is  limited  in  its  ability  to 
obtain  additional  resources  because 
state  laws  prohibit  the  local  school 
board  from:  levying  taxes  for  oper- 
ational expenses;  charging  tuition;  and 
charging  fees  for  required  courses. 
The  Los  Alamos  School  Board  has  re- 
viewed various  options  regarding  fi- 
nancial assistance,  and  it  is  the  school 
board's  position  that  an  extension  of 
the  present  contract  is  the  most  prac- 
tical and  effective  means  for  DOE  to 
provide  such  financial  assistance,  and 
DOE  has  concurred  as  stated  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  maintain  the 
financial  assistance  program  to  the 
Los  Alamos  school  system  in  order  to 
continue  to  attract  and  retain  a  highly 
qualified  work  force  at  LANL. 

DOE'S  recoRunendation  states  that  a 
minimum  period  of  10  years  for  con- 
tract extension  should  be  continued. 
Therefore.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rep- 
resent to  the  chairman  that  this 
amendment  should  be  cleared  on  this 
side.  It  has  been  reviewed  by  staff  and 
it  is  a  perfectly  orderly  extension,  as  I 
understand  it.  It  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  I  luiow  of  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  that  we  are  ready  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
cleared  this  amendment  and  we  have 
no  objection.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
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The  amendment  (No.  2645)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
m(7ve  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  ametidtneflt  was  agreed  to. 

Mf<  DOMtmiCl.  1  move  to  taf  thftt 
fli^lm  §11  th«  tftbl«. 

Th«  motion  t§  liy  @fl  th«  iAbi«  wm 

nUr.  ©OMRNfCf  Mr,  Prpsld^ot.  I 
have  two  amendments-  \  am  not  going 
to  offer  the  one  on  the  entitlements 
until  tomorrow  when  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  checked  it.  But 
there  is  one  with  reference  to  the  blue 
ribbon  commission. 

Might  I  ask  the  managers  of  the  bill 
if  they  are  ready  to  accept  the  Domen- 
icl amendment  with  reference  to  the 
blue  ribbon  commission's  recommen- 
dations, or  would  you  rather  wait  until 
morning? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  are  not 
ready. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  in  no  hurry. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  will  take  it 
up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  are  there  any  more 
amendments? 

CORRECTION  OF  AMENDMENT  NO.  2597 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  small  matter  here  that  I  think  we 
can  dispose  of  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  correct  a  technical  error  that 
occurred  in  the  submission  of  Amend- 
ment No.  2597  to  the  desk  last 
evening.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  amendment  reflect  the  amended 
text,  which  I  will  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amended  text  of  amendment 
No.  2597  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  197,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  not.  CONVERSION  OF  CHROMIIM  AND  MAN- 
GANESE ORE  TO  HIGH  CARBON  FER- 
ROCHROMIUM  AND  HIGH  CARBON 
FERROMANGANESE. 

(a)  In  General.— During  fiscal  year  1987 
and  during  each  of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  obtain  bids  from  domestic  produc- 
ers of  high  carbon  ferrochromium  and  of 
high  carbon  ferromanganese  and  award  con- 
tracts for  the  conversion  of  chromium  and 
manganese  ores  held  in  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  into  high  carbon  ferrochro- 
mium and  high  carbon  ferromanganese.  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  Stockpile  Goals.— (1)  Contracts 
awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  provide 
for  the  addition  of  not  less  than  53,500 
short  tons  of  high  carbon  ferrochromium 
and  67,500  short  tons  of  high  carbon  ferro- 
manganese to  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 

(3)  If,  in  any  fiscal  year  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a),  the  minimum  quantity  of  high 
cartmn  ferrochromium  or  high  carbon  ferro- 
mannnese  to  be  added  to  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile,  as  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(1).  is  not  met,  the  quantity  of  such  material 
to  beWlded  to  such  stockpile  in  the  succeed- 
ing i|acal  year  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
quanUty  of  the  deficiency. 
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(c)  Seven-Year  Minimitm  Quantities.— 
The  total  quantities  of  high  carbon  ferro- 
chromium and  high  carbon  ferromanganese 
to  be  added  to  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile over  the  seven  fiscal  years  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  bp  as  follows: 

(1)  High  eat-lion  tefroehrottilum,  !I?4,(K>0 
lih#ft  t^Mi 

ii)  Higli  %M^m\  iwrrnimti/fvttnf,  47il4>9§ 
ihdri  t§flii 

lA)  ff»  thin  im\-im,  th*  i^m  "MattengJ  ^ 
(unim  eiockpiie"  mesnfi  the  stA^pli^  pr9Vl4- 
ed  for  in  section  4  of  i\w  sirategie  and  Criti- 
cal MateriaU  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98c). 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  has  this 
amendment  been  adopted?  Has  that 
correction  been  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  to  make  the  correction 
has  occurred. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
role  of  onder  secretary  op  defense  in 
POLICY  for  intelligence  acquisition 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  the  heroic  efforts  they  have 
made  in  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1988  to  reform  proce- 
dures within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  develop  and  procure  weapon 
systems.  I  believe  that  special  praise  is 
due  to  Senator  Quayle  and  other 
memljers  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Acquisition  Policy.  Their  propos- 
al to  establish  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  is  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  insuring  that  the 
weapons  and  support  systems  this 
country  buys  are  consistent  with  our 
strategy  for  national  security. 

I  would,  however,  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  pose  a  few  questions  to  Senator 
Quayle  in  order  to  clarify  the  role  and 
responsibilities  of  the  proposed  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  Intelligence,  I  have  found  that 
the  intelligence  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment uses  in  the  development  and 
design  of  a  weapon  system  is  critical  to 
the  weapon's  effectiveness.  Currently, 
a  number  of  methods— some  formal, 
some  informal— are  used  to  bring  intel- 
ligence estimates  into  the  acquisition 
cycle.  Needless  to  say.  the  quality  of 
this  intelligence  and  the  way  in  which 
it  is  incorporated  into  the  develop- 
ment of  a  weapon  can  determine 
whether  the  weapon  can  carry  out  its 
intended  mission,  or  whether  a  par- 
ticular weapon  is  even  the  best  choice 
for  a  particular  mission. 

Therefore,  I  would  first  like  to  ask 
Senator  Quayle,  since  intelligence  can 
be  such  an  important  part  of  defense 
acquisition,  what  authority  and  what 
responsibilities  wiU  the  Under  Secre- 
tary have  to  determine  requirements 
for  the  use  of  intelligence  in  the  acqui- 
sition cycle? 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Generally  speaking, 
the  committee  avoids  giving  detailed 
instructions  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  specific  procedures  to  be 


used  in  acquisition  decisions.  Even  so, 
it  is  our  view  that  assigning  reponsibl- 
lity  for  policies  concerning  how  intelli- 
gence would  be  used  in  the  acquisition 
cycle  to  the  Under  Secretary  would  b« 
cofisist«ht  With  the  other  duti«s  h«  li 
iMlirf)«d  Mid,  Ifi  fast,  weutd  i»r§teMy 
to  fleeeMftf)'  f§r  him  t§  §«Yy  out  hM 
miMt§n<  It  is  %\m  our  view  ifaH,  the 
Un49r  Uwf»{sa]i  should  t^  the  offleM 
responsible  for  establishing  require' 
ments  for  the  use  of  intelligence  at 
various  steps  in  the  acquisition  cycle. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  This  would 
not  imply,  however,  that  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
would  be  a  producer  of  intelligence, 
would  it? 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  No;  it  would  not.  As 
reconunended  by  the  Paclcard  Com- 
mission, we  believe  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  should  be  responsible 
for  the  actual  production  of  threat  as- 
sessments and  other  such  estimates 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Under  Secretary  would  only  be  an  in- 
telligence consumer.  Still,  the  Under 
Secretary  would  determine  whether 
the  intelligence  supporting  an  acquisi- 
tion decision  was  adequate,  and  like 
other  Defense  officials,  he  could  re- 
quest whatever  additional  information 
he  might  need  from  the  Intelligence 
Community  through  the  Director  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Thank  you. 
Once  again,  I  commend  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  conmiittee  for 
the  fine  work  they  have  done.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  your  pro- 
posal the  support  it  so  well  deserves.* 

Mc  alester  army  ammunition  plant 
contracting-out  study 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league, Mr.  NicKLES,  and  I  want  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  full 
Senate  the  problems  we  have  discov- 
ered in  the  administration  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  over  the  ac- 
tivity of  conventional  ammunition  and 
ammunition-related  components  mis- 
sions/functions. This  activity  includes 
renovation,  demilitarization  and 
supply  depot  operation  in  support  of 
all  DOD  components  including  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  meet 
peacetime,  mobilization  and  sustained 
combat  ammunition  requirements. 

The  Army  Materiel  Command  an- 
nounced in  late  February  a  new  deci- 
sion to  again  study  commerical  activi- 
ties for  possible  performance  by  a  pri- 
vate contractor  at  the  McAlester,  OK. 
and  Crane.  IN.  Army  ammunition 
plants.  We  have  been  amazed  at  the 
blatant  disregard  for  DOD  directives 
as  well  as  congressional  mandates. 

The  very  basic  belief  that  this  mis- 
sion should  be  a  combination  of  Gov- 
ernment owned-Govemment  operated 
and  Government  owned-contractor  op- 
erated to  provide  a  balance  in  defense 
readiness  is  the  driving  force  that 
brings  us  to  the  floor  today. 
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I  want  to  thank  the  conunittee  for 
inserting  language  in  the  fiscal  year 
1987  Defense  authorization  bill  that 
prevents  funding  the  present  CA  activ- 
ity until  GAO  completes  a  study  con- 
cerning the  cost  effectiveness  of  such 
a  conversion  and  its  effects  on  the  de- 
fense readiness  and  mobilization  base. 
I  do  have  concern  that  the  termina- 
tion date  of  the  ban.  March  31,  1987. 
might  impede  the  thorough  investiga- 
tion that  I  feel  is  necessary  to  find  a 
final  and  absolute  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion of  contracting  out  our  entire  con- 
ventional ammunition  and  ammuni- 
tion-related function. 

We  have  written  a  rather  lengthy 
letter  to  the  Comptroller  General  list- 
ing many  of  the  concerns  to  which  we 
want  answers.  We  feel  so  strongly 
about  the  Impact  of  contracting  out 
the  entire  mission  of  convention  am- 
munition and  ammunition  missions/ 
functions  that  we  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  and  their 
staff  the  full  text  of  this  letter.  We 
will  appreciate  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  findings  in  the  GAO  review  in- 
cluding a  long  hard  look  at  what  the 
contracting  out  of  this  entire  function 
means  in  peacetime,  mobilization  and 
sustained  combat  ammunition  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  join  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Mr.  BoREN.  in  voicing  grave 
concern  with  regard  to  what  I  feel  is 
an  inunediate  threat  to  our  national 
defense  readiness. 

As  you  may  recall,  May  8  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Borxn  and  I  introduced  S. 
2430,  which  would  protect  the  security 
of  the  United  States  by  ensuring  the 
quality  of  munitions  manufactured  at 
the  McAlester  Army  Ammunition 
Plant,  McAlester.  OK.  This  legislation 
would  clarify  that  Congress  intended 
that  both  ammunition  manufacture 
and  depot  level  maintenance  of  ammu- 
nition were  meant  to  be  mission-essen- 
tial in  terms  of  contracting  out  by 
placing  both  of  these  missions  under 
core  logistics  functions. 

Because  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
manufacture  of  a  Mark  84  bomb, 
which  was  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
Libyan  strike,  is  "mission-essential" 
and  should  not.  therefore,  be  subject 
to  contracting  out,  I  join  my  colleague 
in  inserting  a  copy  of  our  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  ask  clarification  and  expan- 
sion of  the  study  of  GAO. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  our  letter  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKO,  as  follows: 

Uw8.Skmatk. 
Wathington,  DC,  Auffutt  7,  1986. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Bowsrxr, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State*. 
Waahinffton.  DC. 

Dua  Mb.  Bowshxr:  We  are  writing  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  matter  of  great 


concern— the  problems  we  have  discovered 
in  the  administration  of  the  Army  Material 
Command  over  the  activity  of  conventional 
ammunition  and  ammunition-related  com- 
ponents mission/functions.  This  activity  in- 
cludes renovation,  demilitarization  and 
supply  depot  operation  in  support  of  all 
E>oD  components  including  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  to  meet  peacetime,  mobiliza- 
tion and  sustained  combat  ammunition  re- 
quirements. We  would  appreciate  our  con- 
cerns contained  herein  incorporated  in  the 
study  instituted  recently  by  GAO  on  this 
subject. 

Since  late  February  of  this  year  when  an 
announcement  of  a  new  decision  to  study 
commercial  activities  for  possible  perform- 
ance by  a  private  contractor  at  the  McAles- 
ter. Oklahoma,  and  Crane,  Indiana,  Army 
Ammunition  Plants  was  made,  we  have  been 
In  a  very  dissatisfactory  dialogue  with  the 
Army. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  entire  mission 
under  AMC  should  be  a  combination  of  gov- 
ernment owned-govemment  operated  and 
government  owned-contractor  operated  to 
provide  a  balance  in  defense  readiness. 

The  tactics  employed  during  the  initiation 
of  this  1986  contracting-out  study  are  unbe- 
lievable in  light  of  directives  from  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  understand  that  the  Army  directives 
state  that  CA  function  expansions  shall  not 
include  functions  under  contract  to  a  small 
or  small  and  disadvantaged  business.  Yet. 
AMCCOM  directed  McAlester  to  include  the 
8a  set-asides  to  be  included  in  the  new 
study.  We  support  contracting-out  where 
services  are  readily  available  in  the  private 
sector  and  saves  taxpayers  dollars  and  does 
not  impact  on  defense  readiness.  It  was  dis- 
tressing to  receive  calls  from  8a  contractors 
whose  contracts  were  thrust  under  the  con- 
tracting out  review  umbrella. 

A  letter,  dated  March  29,  1985,  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, states  in  part:  "It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  maintain  an  in- 
house  capability,  managed  by  government 
personnel  and  operated  by  either  govern- 
ment or  contractor  personnel  (or  both),  to 
meet  the  wartime  requirements  for  depot 
level  logistical  support  to  the  armed  forces 
...  we  intend  to  perform  the  work  in  the 
most  cost-effective  manner,  consistent  with 
the  need  to  maintain  both  a  government 
and  a  commercial  industrial  base."  In  this 
letter  is  a  list  of  Department  of  E>efense 
core  logistics  activities  including  the  depot- 
level  distribution  and  maintenance  of  mis- 
sion-essential materiel  at  the  McAlester 
Army  Ammunition  Plant  in  Oklahoma.  Yet 
the  entire  mission  at  McAlester  was  includ- 
ed in  the  CA  review  that  began  in  February. 

Circular  A-76  states  that  contracting-out 
cannot  be  used  to  Justify  conversion  to  con- 
tract solely  to  avoid  personnel  ceiling  or 
salary  limitations.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  di- 
rective from  the  Deputy  of  Resources  and 
Management  for  AMC,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  the  reduction  of  AMCCOM  end 
strength  via  commercial  activities  program. 

In  November,  1984,  a  Decision  Summary 
for  a  CA  review  of  the  McAlester  Army  Am- 
munition Plant  was  forwarded  to  HQDA 
from  the  former  commanding  general  at 
headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Armament,  Muni- 
tions and  Chemical  Command  in  Rock 
Island,  Illinois.  His  recommendation  was  to 
continue  In-house  performance  of  the 
MCAAP  mission  functions. 

In  reading  through  his  reasons,  one 
cannot  help  but  come  to  the  same  conclu- 


sion that  contracting-out  the  entire  base  of 
conventional  ammunition  and  ammunition- 
related  components  mission  Impacts  drasti- 
cally on  defense  readiness.  He  states  that 
MCAAP,  as  a  government  operation,  is  able 
to  insure  direct  support  to  our  armed  forces 
"in  the  world's  current  volatile  environment 
without  the  risk  of  delays  due  to  labor  dis- 
ruptions. .  .  .  the  plant  has  a  viable,  proven 
mobilization  expansion  plan  that  provides 
for  effective  transition  of  the  work  force 
and  facilities  to  meet  the  substantial  in- 
creases in  ammunition  supply  support."  To 
quote  further,  "MCAAP  is  one  of  the  DoD 
activities  that  will  take  the  brunt  of  initial 
surge  impact  for  shipping  ammunition  to 
various  theaters  of  operation  during  mobili- 
zation. .  .  .  MCAAP  has  proven  its  ability  to 
meet  mobilization  and  surge  requirements 
during  the  Korean  Conflict,  Vietnam,  Leba- 
non. El  Salvador,  Grenada  and  other  emer- 
gency situations.  MCAAP's  uninterrupted 
ability  to  immediately  respond  to  support 
US  forces  is  only  assured  with  a  continued 
in-house  operation." 

The  loss  of  "corporate  knowledge"  when 
government  operated  facilities  are  contract- 
ed out  is  well  documented.  The  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  former  commanding  general 
in  his  recommendation  not  to  contract  out 
McAlester  includes  the  fact  that  Hawthorne 
Ammunition  Plant,  when  contracted  out,  re- 
quired 2210  days  of  government  employee 
assistance.  If  McAlester  and  Crane,  the  two 
remaining  government-operated  ammuni- 
tion plants  are  contracted  out,  there  would 
be  no  base  from  which  to  draw  assistance. 
He  states.  "There  is  no  question  that  a  large 
number  of  these  people  will  leave  for  other 
civil  service  employment.  .  .  .  will  result  in  a 
loss  of  knowledge  and  skills  that  can  never 
be  replaced.  The  experience  of  HWAAP  will 
be  repeated  at  MCAAP,  with  the  trained 
and  skilled  work  force  protecting  their  15  to 
25  year  investment  in  federal  service." 

We  want  to  do  everything  to  insure  that 
this  study  provide  a  complete  picture  of  the 
entire  mission  of  conventional  ammunition 
and  ammunition-related  components.  For 
instance,  it  occurs  to  us  that  this  mission  is 
a  likely  candidate  that  should  be  considered 
for  possible  transfer  to  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agency  as  a  service-wide  function  in 
tune  with  the  Department  of  Defense  reor- 
ganization. We  fully  believe  that  a  compre- 
hensive study  would  prove  that  this  mission 
should  also  be  listed  as  core  logistics  and, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  contracting  out. 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  of  the 
transfer  of  this  function  to  DLA  and  the 
definition  cf  this  function  as  core  logistics, 
several  questions  should  be  answered  includ- 
ing some  from  the  earlier  AMC  recommen- 
dation not  to  contract  out  MCAAP: 

1.  Will  contracting  out  MCAAP  missions/ 
functions  further  worsen  an  existing  situa- 
tion by  dispersing  the  current  skill  base  at 
MCAAP  and  similarly  impact  on  private  in- 
dustry as  the  successor  commercial  contrac- 
tor recruits  skills  to  assemble  a  replsu^ement 
skill  base  to  operate  MCAAP  production  fa- 
cilities? 

2.  Will  contracting-out  MCAAP  missions/ 
functions  increase  or  decrease  skilled  work- 
ers in  the  conventional  and  nonconventional 
ammunition  field? 

3.  Will  contracting-out  MCAAP  missions/ 
functions  prematurely  retire  MCAAP  em- 
ployees possessing  the  skills  as  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  Army  in  the  HWAAP  expe- 
rience? 

4.  Should  MCAAP  be  converted  to  a  con- 
tract method  of  performance  and  the  cur- 
rent  on   hand   government   skills   do   not 


accept  employment  with  the  contractor,  will 
the  unique  demilitarization  of  a  variety  of 
military  munitions  mission  at  MCAAP  come 
to  a  standstill? 

5.  How  would  contracting-out  impact  on 
the  side-by-side,  hands-on  training  and  su- 
pervised handling  of  munitions  McAlester 
presently  provides  to  National  Guard  and 
USAR  units,  representing  12  states  and 
Puerto  Rico?  This  type  of  training  is  not  ac- 
ceptable under  contractor  operations  due  to 
infringement  on  contractor  operations  and 
taking  workload  away  from  contrtictor  per- 
sonnel covered  under  the  union  agreements. 

We  assume  that  contracted-out  operations 
must  be  re-competed  at  proper  intervals. 
What  is  the  track  record  on  these  competi- 
tions? Are  there  sufficient  bidders  or  does 
the  operation  become  sole-sourced  by  de- 
fault? If  so,  what  is  the  economic  impact? 

We  understand  that  the  military  person- 
nel assigned  to  HWAAP  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred. Hawthorne  is  a  small  town  and 
cannot  support  the  recreation  facilities  pres- 
ently supported  by  the  Morale,  Welfare  and 
Recreation  Fund  that  must  t>e  discontinued. 
What  problems  does  this  present? 

Mr.  Bowsher,  we  are  interested  in  a  final 
and  correct  decision  to  the  concerns  we  have 
listed  here  today  regarding  the  contracting- 
out  of  the  conventional  ammunition  and 
ammunition-related  components  mission. 
We  will  appreciate  any  assistance  that  you 
csin  provide  to  see  that  there  is  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  this  issue  including  a  long 
hard  look  at  what  the  contracting  out  of 
this  entire  function  means  in  peacetime, 
mobilization  and  substained  combat  ammu- 
nition requirements.  Enclosed  are  copies  of 
materials  that  should  be  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Nickles, 

U.S.  Senator. 
David  L.  Boren, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Wes  Watkins, 
Member  of  Congress. 

UNIVERSITY  research:  THE  HEART  OP  FXTTUKE 
NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr,  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  current  debate  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization 
bill,  a  great  deal  of  time  has  been 
spent  on  the  subject  of  national  secu- 
rity—and rightly  so.  However,  there  is 
one  Vitally  important  area  to  our  na- 
tional security  which  has  received 
little  attention:  This  is  the  state  of  our 
Nation's  research  and  technology  base 
in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Defense  modernization  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead  will  greatly  depend  on  the 
investment  we  make  today  in  basic 
university  research.  Our  university  re- 
search facilities  and  equipment  are 
outdated  and  in  desperate  need  of  ren- 
ovation. Additionally,  the  number  of 
foreign  students  studying  in  technical 
and  scientific  fields  in  the  United 
States  has  risen  dramatically  in  recent 
years— a  growth  not  matched  by  U.S. 
students.  Over  one-half  of  our  gradu- 
ate degrees  in  engineering  are  now 
being  awarded  to  foreign  nationals. 

The  increase  of  foreign  students 
studjrlng  in  the  United  States  is  not 
necessarily  bswi.  In  fact,  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  high-quality  academic  in- 
stitutions and  faculty  we  have  here  in 
America.  However,  many  of  these  for- 


eign students  return  to  their  home 
countries  where  their  U.S.  education 
will  make  them  valuable  resources  in 
the  development  of  foreign  defense 
technologies. 

We  are  developing  the  largest  scien- 
tific research  program  in  history,  the 
SDI.  while  university-based  research, 
on  which  we  rely  so  heavily  for  tech- 
nological advancement,  is  in  a  weak- 
ened state.  We  are  expecting  our  scien- 
tists to  develop  the  most  technologi- 
cally advanced  defense  system  in  the 
world,  and  they  need  our  support. 

Last  year.  Congress  recognized  this 
need.  A  new  line  item  was  added  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill  entitled  the  "University  Research 
Initiative."  This  new,  unbudgeted  item 
was  a  badly  needed  initiative  to  help 
revitalize  our  university  research 
equipment  and  facilities.  It  was  to  be 
funded  at  $25  million  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  with  a  doubling  and  redoubling 
of  funding  in  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988.  However,  on  the  advice  of  the 
President's  science  policy  adviser.  Dr. 
Keyworth,  Congress  accelerated  the 
funding  for  this  initiative  and  $100 
million  was  authorized.  I  applaud  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  for  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  an  investment  in 
university-based  research. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1987  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill,  approxi- 
mately $49.5  million  is  authorized  for 
university  research,  and  a  doubling  of 
that  funding  is  suggested  for  fiscal 
year  1988.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  re- 
affirm their  commitment  to  improving 
university  research  and  include  the 
$99  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1988  bill. 
This  might  seem  to  be  an  odd  time  to 
address  the  fiscal  year  1988  DOD  bill. 
However,  rebuilding  the  research  in- 
fraistructure  is  a  long-term  investment. 
Thus,  it  requires  a  long-term  commit- 
ment, not  just  year-to-year  "quick 
fixes."  I  would  also  urge  that  when  im- 
plementing the  "undistributed  reduc- 
tions" included  in  this  bill,  the 
Department  of  Defense  take  into  con- 
sideration the  crucial  role  university 
research  plays  in  national  security. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  provide  increased  support  for 
university  research  capabilities,  as  well 
as  other  areas  of  national  need.  My 
legislation,  the  Strategic  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  has  received  letters  of  sup- 
port from  well  over  50  major  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  Nation. 
Many  of  them  specifically  commented 
on  the  importance  of  the  University 
Research  Initiative  Program  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  the 
technology  base  funding  within  the  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion section  of  this  bill  cannot  be  over- 
stated. In  order  to  develop  high-tech- 


nology and  advanced  weapon  systems, 
we  must  first  ensure  we  have  top- 
notch  research  infrastructure.  With 
our  past  successes,  we  tend  to  take  this 
for  granted.  Do  not  forget  the  technol- 
ogy gap  of  the  1950's,  when  the  Soviet 
launching  of  Sputnik  I  led  Congress  to 
pass  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  [NDEAl.  At  that  time,  Congress 
declared,  and  I  quote,  "The  national 
interest  requires  •  •  •  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  give  assistance  to  edu- 
cation for  programs  which  are  impor- 
tant to  our  defense.  •  *  •" 

The  university  research  initiative  is 
a  reaffirmation  of  this  congressional 
declaration.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  fully 
fund  the  university  research  compo- 
nents of  this  legislation.  Adequate  sup- 
port for  university-based  research  is 
the  heart  of  our  future  national  secu- 
rity. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  11:45  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

SOUTH  AFTIICAN  LIBERAL  OPPOSES  SANCTIONS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  assumptions  underlying  the  ac- 
tions of  those  who  support  punitive 
economic  sanctions  on  South  Africa  is 
that  all  progressive  people,  including 
South  African  progressives  or  liberals, 
support  sanctions. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  As  I  found  on  a  recent  trip  to 
South  Africa,  the  principal  engine  for 
change  in  South  Africa  is  the  business 
community.  The  business  community's 
record  of  opposition  to  apartheid  and 
support  for  progressive  reform  in  their 
nation's  economics  and  politics  is  well 
documented.  These  people  need  the 
encouragement  which  is  made  possible 
by  outside  investment  in,  and  trade 
with,  white  and  nonwhite  South  Afri- 
can businesses.  They  do  not  need,  nor 
do  they  want,  the  discouragement,  de- 
spair and  economic  decline  wtiich 
sanctions  will  impose  on  them  and  the 
rank  and  file  nonwhite  and  white  citi- 
zens of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues and  others  who  read  the 
Record,  an  excellent  piece  on  Helen 
Suzman's  recent  article  written  by 
William  Safire  In  the  August  7,  1986, 
New  York  Times.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  Ms.  Suzman  is  a 
South  African  liberal  who  recently 
spoke  out  against  sanctions  as  a  way  to 
end  apartheid. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 

Tax  SuzMAN  Plan 
(By  WiUiam  Safire) 

Washington.— The  Big  Lie  being  sold  and 
swallowed  in  the  debate  on  South  Africa  is 
this:  If  you  are  against  sanctions,  you  are 
for  apartheid. 

Robert  Mugabe,  the  Marxist  who  brought 
one-party  black  rule  to  Zimbabwe,  said  it 
again  this  week,  denouncing  Margaret 
Thatcher  for  having  "chosen  the  path  of 
supporting  apartheid."  A  British  Labor 
Party  leader  predicted  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress would  soon  force  President  Reagan  to 
go  along  with  sanctions,  making  Britain 
"the  only  protector  of  apartheid  in  the 
world." 

Effective  demagoguery,  but  a  lie.  The 
equivalent  red  herring  would  be:  If  you  are 
for  sanctions,  you  favor  a  bloody  race  war. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Reagan  have 
spoken  out  against  apartheid— "repugnant" 
is  the  favored  adjective— but  seem  to  be 
standing  against  a  tide  of  public  opinion 
that  says  "Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

They  do  not  have  a  satisfying  answer  to 
that  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  pace  of 
dismantling  apartheid  has  been  too  slow; 
the  striking-down  of  miscegenation  laws  and 
the  hated  pass  system  shows  real  progress, 
but  only  whets  the  appetite  for  more  drastic 
social  change  that  no  brutality  can  beat 
down  nor  censorship  hide. 

The  other  reason  is  that  the  "it"  that  so 
many  people  want  something  done  about  is 
not  merely  apartheid.  By  "it."  they  mean 
real  political  equality:  one  person,  one  vote. 
That  means  majority  rule,  and  nonwhites 
are  the  overwhelming  majority  in  South 
Africa.  That  means  and  end  to  white  gov- 
ernments as  the  Afrikaners  have  known  it 
doT  three  centuries:  that  means  the  same 
kind  of  black  rule  that  exists  elsewhere  in 
Africa,  and  most  white  South  Africans 
would  rather  remain  the  oppressors  than 
become  the  oppressed. 

No  democrat  can  oppose  the  idea  of  ma- 
jority rule,  but  no  realist  thinks  the  outside 
world  can  bring  it  about  now  or  soon.  Forget 
about  the  imposition  of  black  rule  in  this 
decade:  it  will  not  happen.  Some  of  the 
whites  with  English  ancestors  would  flee  to 
Australia,  but  the  Boers  would  stand  and 
fight  for  their  homeland— and  in  extremism, 
would  use  atomic  weapons  to  "equalize"  the 
fight  against  a  black  majority  in  revolution. 

So  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  First, 
split  the  "it":  one  "it"  is  a  transfer  of  power, 
which  If  it  is  to  come  soon  would  have  to 
come  on  the  wings  of  Communist-backed 
revolution.  Many  radicals  want  Just  that, 
and  call  on  us  to  help  by  quarantining 
South  Africa,  bringing  its  economy  to  its 
knees,  spreading  misery  and  hunger— which 
would  invite  increased  violence,  repression 
and  uprising.  Mrs.  Thatcher  and  Mr. 
Reagan  are  neither  racist  nor  Fascist  for  re- 
fusing to  go  down  that  road. 

The  "it"  we  can  do  more  about  now  is 
apartheid.  Moral  condemnations  at  brutal 
crackdowns,  occasional  applause  at  ad- 
vancea,  diplomatic  pressure  to  release 
Nelson  Mandela  and  others  Imprisoned 
without  trial,  and  a  series  of  sustained,  fine- 
tuned  economic  pressures  and  incentives 
will  have  an  effect. 

Helen  Suzman,  a  longtime  apartheid- 
fighter  and  a  member  of  the  opposition  in 
South  Africa's  Parliament,  wrote  a  stunning 
and  seminal  article  in  last  Sunday's  New 


York  Times  Magazine  making  the  case 
against  sanctions. 

Mrs.  Suzman's  point  is  that  power  comes 
out  of  the  end  of  a  wallet— that  is.  the  best 
way  for  blacks  to  gain  both  social  standing 
now  and  political  participation  soon  is  for 
them  to  be  part  of  a  growing  economy. 

We  should  be  investing,  not  dislnvesting, 
with  requirements  that  new  industry  train 
and  employ  skilled  blacks:  by  strengthening 
labor  unions  and  giving  black  consimiers 
economic  muscle  for  boycotts,  the  outside 
world  can  help  bring  about  political  power- 
sharing  without  revolution. 

That's  the  sort  of  thing  now  derogated  as 
"constructive  engagement"  by  those  impa- 
tient with  the  designated  villains.  Enough 
talk,  they  say,  let's  show  'em  we  can  throw  a 
thunderbolt  from  the  moral  high  ground. 
Sanctions  now!  We'll  all  feel  better  by 
giving  up  lobster  tails. 

Hold  on:  I  have  long  held  that  economic 
sanctions  do  work,  and  we  should  not  be  shy 
about  using  the  power  of  our  trade  to  twist 
political  arms.  It  upsets  me  when  Robert 
Dole  buys  votes  in  Kansas  by  euchring  Mr. 
Reagan  into  subsidizing  Soviet  consumers 
with  SO  million  U.S.  tax  dollars.  We  should 
be  putting  the  squeeze  on  repressive  govern- 
ments of  all  ideologies. 

But  we  should  put  on  that  heat  in  a  way 
and  on  a  level  to  achieve  our  ends,  which  in 
South  Africa  means  symbolic  sanctions  but 
no  disinvestment.  Our  purpose  is  to  use 
what  leverage  we  can  get  to  end  apartheid 
now  and  start  black  political  participation 
soon.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  overthrow  Pre- 
toria or  help  start  a  revolution. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mrs.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REGULATORY  PROGRAM  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERN- 
MENT-MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  164 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  publication  of  the  Regulatory 
Program  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  the  second  in  an  annual  series 
begun  last  year  as  part  of  our  effort  to 
improve  the  management  of  regula- 
tory activity  within  the  Executive 
branch.  A  major  goal  of  this  publica- 


tion is  to  provide  the  public  and  the 
Congress  with  a  greater  opportunity 
to  learn  about  and  evaluate  our  regu- 
latory priorities  and  procedures. 

The  Regulatory  Program  describes 
the  523  most  significant  regulatory  ac- 
tivities planned  for  the  year  ending 
March  31.  1987.  Over  the  coming 
months  and  years,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
report  periodically  on  the  agencies' 
progress  in  carrying  out  these  initia- 
tives. 

Federal  regulation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  costly  activities  of  gov- 
ernment, yet  it  has  been  managed 
even  less  systematically  than  govern- 
ment spending.  Last  year,  I  estab- 
lished the  Regulatory  Program  to  com- 
plement the  other  programs  I  put  in 
place  during  1981  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  responsiveness  of  our  regula- 
tory efforts. 

We  have  too  little  information  on 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  regula- 
tions we  promulgate  each  year  and 
even  less  information  on  the  benefits 
of  those  already  in  effect.  By  develop- 
ing better  information  on  benefits,  we 
can  improve  the  setting  of  priorities 
that  truly  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 
The  Program  will  help  us  do  that. 

Moreover,  we  have  only  rough  esti- 
mates of  the  total  costs  of  regula- 
tions—ranging between  $50  billion  and 
$150  billion  each  year.  While  the 
American  people  pay  such  regulatory 
costs,  they  tend  to  be  hidden  in  the 
prices  consumers  pay  for  goods  and 
services.  These  costs  could  grow  even 
larger,  as  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
maintain  government  programs 
through  regulatory  means  when  fund- 
ing is  not  available. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  it  is  essential 
for  us  to  coordinate  regulatory  activity 
among  the  agencies,  to  increase  ac- 
countability for  regulatory  programs, 
and  to  ensure  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant regulatory  activities  are  given  pri- 
ority and  are  properly  managed.  Only 
through  a  coordinated  executive 
review  can  regulatory  activities  pro- 
vide the  greatest  real  benefits  to  socie- 
ty as  a  whole. 

Of  course,  this  Regulatory  Program 
by  itself  cannot  ensure  that  all  regula- 
tion will  be  well-conceived  and  benefi- 
cial to  society.  It  can,  however,  high- 
light important  regulatory  activities 
under  consideration.  Thus,  this  Regu- 
latory Program  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  our  wide-ranging  efforts  of  reg- 
ulatory oversight  auid  review— de- 
signed to  make  government  regulation 
the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  the 
American  people. 

Ronald  Rkagah  . 
The  White  House,  August  7,  1986. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United    States    announced    that    the 
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President  has  approved  and  signed  the 
following  bills  and  joint  resolutions: 
On  July  29. 1986: 

S.J.  Res.  274.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weekend  of  August  1.  1986,  through 
August  2,  1986,  as  "National  Family  Reun- 
ion Weekend". 

S.J.  Res.  279.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the   month    of   October    1986,    as    "Lupus 
Awareness  Month". 
On  July  31.  1986: 

S.  1068.  An  act  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
paperwork  and  reporting  requirements  con- 
tained in  section  15(1)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act.  and  sections  601 
and  606  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978. 
On  August  4.  1986: 

S.  1874.  An  act  to  authorize  quality  educa- 
tional programs  for  deaf  individuals,  to 
foster  improved  educational  programs  for 
deaf  Individuals  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  reenact  and  codify  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  5,  1986: 

S.  415,  An  act  to  amend  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  to  authorize  the 
award  of  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  to  cer- 
tain prevailing  parties  to  clarify  the  effect 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  on 
rights,  procedures,  and  remedies  under 
other  laws  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  dis- 
crimination, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  6.  1986: 

S.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  1.  1986.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day". 


of  health-care  services  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  140.  An  act  to  amend  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  establish 
a  program  to  encourage  States  to  enact 
child  protection  reforms  which  are  designed 
to  improve  legal  and  administrative  proceed- 
ings regarding  the  Investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  the  child  abuse  cases,  especially 
child  sexual  abuse  cases. 

At  7:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4333.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  veterans' 
benefits  for  former  prisoners  of  war;  and 

H.R.  4623.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  the  delivery 
of  health-care  services  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASITRES  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  sind  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  iiidlcated: 

H.R.  4333.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  Improve  veterans' 
benefits  for  former  prisoners  of  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and 

H.R.  4623.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  improve  the  delivery 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  1319:  A  bill  to  relieve  the  Washoe 
County  Water  Conservation  District, 
Nevada,  of  certain  Federal  repayment  obli- 
gations (Rept.  No.  99-381). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1542:  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  by  designating  the  Nez 
Perce  (Nee-Me-Poo)  Trail  as  a  component  of 
the  National  Trails  System  (Rept.  No  99- 
382). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  1772:  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
real  property  to  the  Pershing  County  Water 
Conservation  District  (Rept.  No.  99-383). 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  5203:  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1987.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  99-384) 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with- 
out amendment: 

H.R.  1260:  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Joe  Her- 
ring. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2477:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  intelligence  activities 
of  the  U.S.  (jrovemment,  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  System, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  322:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
December  7,  1986.  as  "National  Pearl  Habor 
Remembrance  Day"  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

S.J.  Res.  345:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  9.  1986.  as 
"National  Reye's  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title  and  with  a 
preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  367:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  31,  1986,  as  "National  Kidney  program 
Day." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  368:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1986.  as  "National 
Spina  Bifida  Month." 

S.J.  Res.  386:  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  6,  1986.  as  "National  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Day." 


By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Louis  G.  DeFalalse,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

James  Eugene  Burnett.  Jr..  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appesu-  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  also  report  fa- 
vorably from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  a 
nomination  list  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  July  22,  1986,  and,  to  save 
the  expense  of  reprinting  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  lie  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request): 

S.  2724.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  simplified  man- 
agement system  for  Federal  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2725.  A  bill  to  increase  the  amount  of 
capital  available  to  financial  institutions 
and  other  agricultural  lenders  for  loans  to 
farmers  by  providing  a  secondary  market 
for  farm  mortgages  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  federally  chartered  corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 

S.  2726.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  minimum 
price  and  an  alternative  production  rate  for 
petroleum  produced  from  the  naval  petrole- 
um reserves,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sah- 
BAMES.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins, and  Mr.  D'Amato): 

S.  2727.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund 
and  the  Customs  Forfeiture  F\uid  through 
fiscal  year  1989.  to  make  amounts  from  the 
funds  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  drug  abuse  education 
and  prevention  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (by  request): 
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S.  2724.  A  bOl  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  sim- 
plified management  system  for  Feder- 
al employees,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

CIVIL  SXRVICX  SIXPUnCATIOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President, 
today,  at  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, I  am  introducing  the  "Civil 
Service  Simplification  Act  of  1986." 
This  proposal  would  expand  the  per- 
sonnel systems  demonstrated  at  the 
two  Navy  laboratories  in  China  Lake 
and  San  Diego.  CA. 

We  are  all  too  famUiar  with  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Federal  pay  and 
personnel  systems.  The  pay  compara- 
bility system  has  brolien  down.  There 
is  evidence  to  suggest  that  agencies  are 
experiencing  significant  recruitment 
and  retention  problems  in  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  occupations.  The  General 
Schedule  classification  system  is  in- 
flexible and  its  administration  leads  to 
the  micromanagement  of  the  Federal 
work  force. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced 
which  would  establish  separate  agency 
personnel  systems  or  otherwise  ad- 
dress our  recruitment  and  retention 
problems.  Some  Members  believe  we 
should  amend  the  current  special  pay 
rate  authority  to  provide  higher  mini- 
mum rates  of  pay  for  shortage  occupa- 
tions. Some  Members  believe  we 
should  test  a  variety  of  possible  solu- 
tions, such  as  locality  pay  and  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Some  Members  believe 
we  should  restructure  the  pay  compa- 
rability system. 

The  administration  believes  that  the 
Navy  experiments  are  a  success  and 
should  now  be  implemented  Govem- 
mentwide.  I  agree  they  are  successful, 
and  I  believe  the  Federal  pay  and  per- 
sonnel systems  need  to  be  retimed, 
and  perhaps,  restructured.  I  am  not 
prepared  at  this  time,  however,  to  en- 
dorse the  Govemmentwide  expansion 
of  the  concepts  tested  at  these  two 
Government  laboratories. 

Nonetheless,  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  administration  and  other 
Members  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead  to  come  as  we  search  for  solu- 
tions to  our  pay  and  personnel  prob- 
lems. Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
appear  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

S.2724 

A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

to    establish    a    simplified    management 

tystem  for  Federal  Employees,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tAe  StnaU  and  House  of 
Repraentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Service  Sim- 
plification Act  of  1986". 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter  51  the 
following  new  chapter 

"Chapter  52— Siiiplified  Mamagxmbiit 
System 
"Sec. 

"5201.  Purpose. 
"5202.  Definitions. 
"5203.  Implementation. 
"5204.  Career  Paths  and  Pay  Bands. 
"5205.  Pay-for-Performance  Plan. 
"5206.  Conversion  Procedures. 
"5207.  Evaluation  and  Oversight. 
"5208.  Regulation. 
"S  S201.  Purpow. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  pro- 
mote better  management  of  the  Federal 
work  force  by  establishing  a  Simplified 
Management  System  that  will  vest  in  Feder- 
al agencies  the  authority  and  responsibility 
to  use  flexibilities  in  assigning  rates  of  basic 
pay  in  order  to  recruit,  motivate,  and  retain 
a  well-qualified  work  force.  The  Simplified 
Management  System  established  by  this 
chapter  is  an  alternative  to  the  classifica- 
tion and  pay  system  established  under  chap- 
ter 51,  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53.  and 
chapter  54  of  this  title.  The  Simplified  Man- 
agement System  shall  be  incrementally  ex- 
panded throughout  the  Federal  work  force 
in  a  controlled,  measured,  and  budget-neu- 
tral manner. 
"§  5202.  Derinitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter— 

"(1)  'agency',  'class',  grade',  and  position' 
have  the  same  meanings  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion S102(a)  of  this  title: 

"(2)  'budget-neutral'  means  that  the  ag- 
gregate costs  (including  administrative 
costs)  directly  and  indirectly  incurred  under 
the  Simplified  Management  System  do  not 
exceed  the  costs  which  would  have  been  in- 
curred had  the  Simplified  Management 
System  not  been  implemented: 

"(3)  'career  path'  means  a  grouping  of  oc- 
cupations that  are  determined  by  the  Office 
to  be  sufficiently  similar  to  warrant  the  as- 
signment of  the  same  set  of  pay  bands: 

"(4)  'employee'  means  an  individual  em- 
ployed in  or  imder  an  agency,  but  does  not 
include— 

"(A)  an  employee  described  by  section 
5102(c)  or  (d)  of  this  title: 

"(B)  a  member  of  the  Senior  Executive 
Service:  or 

"(C)  an  administrative  law  judge  appoint- 
ed under  section  3105  of  this  title: 

"(5)  'occupation'  means  a  group  of  posi- 
tions that  are  similar  as  to  the  kind  of  work 
and  the  kind  of  qualifications  required: 

"(6)  'Office'  means  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management;  and 

"(7)  'pay  band'  means  a  range  of  rates  of 
basic  pay  encompassing  the  rates  of  pay  for 
two  or  more  grades  (or,  when  determined 
appropriate  by  the  Office  in  a  particular  sit- 
uation, for  a  single  grade)  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  this  title. 
"§  5203.  ImplcmcnUtion 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  requirements  for  ap- 
proval provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  head  of  an  agency  may  implement 
the  Simplified  Management  System  for  the 
agency,  or  for  any  component  or  location  in 
the  agency,  or  for  any  occupation  or  group 
of  occupations  within  the  agency,  under  a 
plan  established  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Any  chtinge  in  the  coverage  of  the 
Simplified  Management  System  in  the 
agency,  or  in  the  plan,  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 


"(b)  Prior  to  implementing  the  Simplified 
Management  System,  the  head  of  an  agency 
shall  develop  and  submit  for  approval,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
a  plan  for  the  operation  of  the  Simplified 
Management  System  in  the  agency,  compo- 
nent or  location,  or  occupation  or  group  of 
occupations  affected.  The  plan  shall  set 
forth— 

"(1)  the  proposed  extent  of  coverage  of 
the  Simplified  Management  System  under 
the  plan: 

"(2)  the  means  by  which  the  agency  will 
ensure  that  the  Simplified  Management 
System  will  operate  in  a  budget-neutral 
manner  under  the  plan; 

"(3)  any  career  paths,  pay  bands,  criteria, 
or  qualification  requirements  proposed  for 
the  plan  under  section  5204(e)  of  this  title: 

"(4)  the  performance  appraisal  system 
under  the  plan,  as  required  by  chapter  43  of 
this  title; 

"(5)  the  pay-for-performance  plan  under 
section  5205  of  this  title: 

"(6)  the  merit  promotion  plan,  as  required 
by  regulations  of  the  Office  under  authority 
of  sections  3301  and  3302  of  this  title: 

"(7)  procedures  for  designating  individuals 
for  conversion  to  coverage  under  the  plan, 
as  required  by  section  5206(c)  of  this  title: 
and 

"(8)  any  other  information  required  by 
the  Office,  including  any  required  plans  for 
evaluating  the  operation  of  the  Simplified 
Management  System. 

"(cXl)  The  President,  or  his  designee, 
shall  review  each  plan  submitted  by  the 
head  of  an  agency  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of 
those  provisions  of  the  plan  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b),  and  shall 
approve  the  plan  if  he  determines  such  pro- 
visions are  adequate  to  ensure  that  the  Sim- 
plified Management  System  will  operate 
under  the  plan  in  a  budget-neutral  manner. 

"(2)  The  Office  shall  review  each  plan 
submitted  by  the  head  of  an  agency  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  adequacy  of  those  provisions  of  the  plan 
described  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)^rough 
(8)  of  subsection  (b).  and  shall  approve  the 
plan  if  the  Office  determines  that  such  pro- 
visions comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  any  regulations  and  criteria 
prescribed  by  the  Office  pursuant  to  this 
chapter,  and  that  the  Simplified  Manage- 
ment System  will  operate  under  the  plan  in 
a  manner  that  will  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter. 

"(3)  An  agency  plan  for  operation  of  the 
Simplified  Management  System  must  be  ap- 
proved under  both  paragraph  (1)  and  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  before  the 
agency  may  implement  the  Simplified  Man- 
agement System. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  coverage  of  an  employee's  posi- 
tion under  the  Simplified  Management 
System  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  or 
appeal,  except  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
Office  in  its  sole  discretion. 

"§  5204.  Career  Pathi  and  Pay  Band* 

"(a)  The  Office  shall  establish  career 
paths  and  pay  bands  to  be  used  by  agencies 
which  implement  the  Simplified  Manage- 
ment System. 

"(b)  The  Office,  after  consulting  the  agen- 
cies, shall  develop  and  publish  criteria.  In 
such  form  as  the  Office  may  determine, 
which  agencies  shall  follow  for  placing  posi- 
tions included  in  the  Simplified  Manage- 
ment System  in  the  career  paths  and  pay 
bands  that  are  established  by  the  Office.  To 


accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the 
Office  may  issue  criteria  which  are  derived 
from  standards  published  under  chapter  51 
of  this  title,  if  such  criteria  provide  for  the 
grouping  of  classes  of  positions  into  career 
paths,  and  the  consolidation  of  grades  into 
pay  bands. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e)(2),  each  agency  shall  assign  positions 
under  the  Simplified  Management  System 
to  career  paths  and  pay  bands  on  the  basis 
of  the  criteria  issued  by  the  Office. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e)(2),  the  determination  of  the  basic  quali- 
fications of  individuals  for  positions  under 
the  Simplified  Management  System,  in  each 
career  path  and  in  each  pay  band,  shall  uti- 
lize qualification  standards  issued  by  the 
Office  for  positions  under  chapter  51  of  this 
title,  including  subsequent  changes  or  addi- 
tions to  those  standards,  or  criteria  devel- 
oped and  applied  specifically  for  positions 
under  the  Simplified  Management  System. 
The  determination  of  what  standards  or  cri- 
teria to  utilize  shall  be  at  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  Office. 

"(e)  When  the  Office  determines  that  the 
career  paths,  pay  bands,  or  criteria  devel- 
oi>ed  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  the  qualification  requirements  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  are 
not  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  for  a  particular  agency,  a 
component  or  location  of  an  agency,  or  an 
occupation  or  group  of  occupations,  the 
Office  may.  in  its  sole  discretion— 

"(1)  develop  career  paths,  pay  bands,  crite- 
ria, or  qualification  requirements  for  the 
agency,  component  or  location,  or  occupa- 
tion or  group  of  occupations;  or 

"(2)  authorize  an  agency  to  develop  and 
submit  to  the  Office  for  approval,  proposed 
career  paths,  pay  bands,  criteria,  or  qualifi- 
cation requirements  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter. 

"(f)  The  minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
the  Simplified  Management  System  shall  be 
the  minimum  rate  for  GS-1  under  section 
5332  of  this  title,  and  the  maximum  rate  of 
basic  pay  shall  be  the  rate  payable  for  GS- 
18  under  section  5308  of  this  title.  The 
range  of  rates  of  pay  for  any  given  pay  band 
shall  be  equivalent  to  the  range  of  rates  of 
basic  pay  for  one  or  more  grade  levels  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  Section  5332  of  this 
title,  and  shall  be  adjusted  to  maintain  such 
equivalency  whenever  the  rates  of  pay  of 
the  General  Schedule  are  adjusted  under 
section  5305  of  this  title. 

"(g)  An  individual  shall  be  initially  ap- 
pointed as  an  employee  under  the  Simpli- 
fied Management  System  at  the  lowest  rate 
in  the  applicable  pay  band  that  the  agency 
determines,  on  the  basis  of  the  individual's 
qualifications  and  labor  market  conditions, 
is  sufficient  to  recruit  the  individual. 

"(h)  When  an  agency  determines  that  the 
recruitment  or  retention  of  well-qualified 
employees  under  the  Simplified  Manage- 
ment System  is.  or  is  likely  to  become,  seri- 
ously handicapped  by  higher  pay  rates  paid 
by  Federal  or  non-Federal  employers,  or  by 
undesirable  working  conditions,  or  a  remote 
geographical  location,  the  agency  may— 

"(1)  increase  pay  rates  within  the  pay 
band  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  recruit  or 
retain  such  employees: 

"(2)  submit  a  request,  if  the  maximum 
rate  of  the  pay  band  is  not  sufficient  to  re- 
cruit or  retain  such  employees,  for  approval 
of  an  increase  of  the  pay  band  by  an 
amount  sufficient  to  recruit  or  retain  the 
employees,  except  that— 

"(i)  such  an  increase  in  a  pay  band  may 
not  exceed  twice  the  difference  between  the 


minimum  and  maximum  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  the  highest  grade  of  the  Geneaal  Sched- 
ule encompassed  by  the  pay  band:  and 

"(11)  no  pay  band  may  exceed  the  maxi- 
mtmi  rate  payable  under  section  5308  of  this 
title:  or 

"(3)  pay  bonuses  to  such  employees,  either 
in  lieu  of  establishing  higher  rates  of  pay 
under  this  subsection  or  in  addition  to  such 
higher  rates  of  pay,  as  appropriate,  subject 
to  the  conditions  specified  in  section 
5303(b)(2)-(5)  of  this  title. 
The  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  a 
request  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  exercised  by  the  President,  or. 
in  the  event  the  President  has  authorized 
the  Office  to  exercise  the  authority  con- 
ferred on  him  by  section  5303  of  this  title, 
by  the  Office. 

"(i)  An  employee  whose  rate  of  basic  pay 
falls  below  the  minimum  for  the  employee's 
pay  band  because  of  a  failure  to  receive  pay 
increases  due  to  performance  shall  be 
placed  in  the  next  lower  pay  band,  unless 
such  action  would  place  the  employee  in  a 
pay  band  below  the  minimum  pay  band 
si>ecified  for  the  employee's  career  path.  An 
employee  who  is  placed  in  a  lower  pay  band 
under  this  subsection  shall  not  have  his  rate 
of  basic  pay  reduced  as  a  result  of  such 
placement. 

"(j)  For  the  purposes  of  section  5941  of 
this  title,  rates  of  basic  pay  fixed  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  considered  rates  of  basic 
pay  fixed  by  statute. 

"(k)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  provide  linkages  between  pay  bands  es- 
tablished under  this  chapter  and  General 
Schedule  grade  levels  and  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  purposes  of  administering  chapter  55  of 
this  title  and  any  other  provision  of  law  or 
regulation. 
"§  5205.  Pay-for-Performance  Plan 

"(a)  Each  agency  which  implements  the 
Simplified  Management  System  shall  pre- 
pare a  pay-for-performance  plan,  which 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Office,  and  which  shall  include— 

"(Da  method  for  determining  progression 
within  a  pay  band  which  (except  as  provid- 
ed by  section  5204(h))  shall  be  based  on  per- 
formance as  determined  by  the  performance 
appraisal  system  and  which  may  take  into 
account  relative  position  in  the  range  of 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  the  pay  band; 

"(2)  an  incentive  and  performance  awards 
system  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
chapter  45  of  this  title;  and 

"(3)  a  method  to  be  used  to  determine  the 
funds  available  to  the  agency  for  incentive 
awards,  performance  awards,  and  advance- 
ment of  employees  within  the  pay  bands. 

"(b)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  application  of  a  pay-for-per- 
formance plan  in  the  case  of  an  employee 
for  whom  a  determination  under  section 
4302  of  this  title  for  the  latest  appraisal 
period  is  not  available. 
"§  5206.  Convenion  Procedures 

"(a)  The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  procedures  to  be  used— 

"(I)  to  convert  individuals  to  coverage 
under  the  Simplified  Management  System; 

"(2)  to  appoint  individuals  to  coverage 
under  the  Simplified  Management  System 
for  other  Federal  pay  systems,  or  from  the 
Simplified  Management  System  in  other 
components  or  locations  of  the  agency  or 
another  agency;  and 

"(3)  to  terminate  the  Simplified  Manage- 
ment System  in  an  agency,  or  component  or 
location  thereof,  or  for  an  occupation  or 
group  of  occupations  In  an  agency,  if  the 


Simplified  Management  System  is  terminat- 
ed under  section  5207  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Office  may  provide  for  restric- 
tions on  increases  in  rates  of  basic  pay  as 
appropriate  for  individuals  who  are  appoint- 
ed to  positions  under  the  Simplified  Man- 
agement System  in  an  agency  from  another 
Federal  pay  system,  or  from  the  Simplified 
Management  System  in  another  agency. 

"(c)  Each  agency  which  implements  the 
Simplified  Management  System  shall  speci- 
fy procedures  for  designating  individuals  for 
conversion  to  coverage  under  the  Simplified 
Management  System.  Such  procedures  shall 
provide  for  written  notification  of  conver- 
sion to  each  individual  serving  in  a  position 
at  the  time  it  is  identified  for  conversion  to 
the  Simplied  Management  System.  A  con- 
version to  coverage  under  the  Simplified 
Management  system  shall  be  accomplished 
with  no  reduction  in  the  rate  of  basic  pay  of 
the  individual. 
"§  5207.  Evaluation  and  Orersight 

"(a)  The  President,  or  his  designee,  shall 
review  the  operation  of  the  Simplified  Man- 
agement System  in  each  agency  to  ensure 
that  such  System  is  operating  in  a  budget- 
neutral  manner.  The  President,  or  his  desig- 
nee, may  require  the  agency  to  modify  or 
terminate  use  of  the  Simplified  Manage- 
ment System  if  he  determines  that  it  is  nft 
so  operating.  : 

"(b)(1)  In  addition  to  the  review  require^ 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Office  shall  monitor  and  evaluate  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Simplified  Management  System 
in  each  agency  to  ensure  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  chapter  and  other 
applicable  laws,  rules,  and  regulations. 

"(2)  If  at  any  time  the  Office  determines 
that  the  Simplified  Management  System  in 
an  agency,  or  a  component  or  location 
thereof,  or  for  an  occupation  or  group  of  oc- 
cupations in  an  agency,  is  not  operating  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, or  the  regulations  and  approved  plan 
under  this  chapter,  the  Office  may  require 
modification  or  termination  of  the  use  of 
the  Simplified  Management  System. 

"(c)  An  employee  may  request  at  any  time 
that  the  Office— 

"(1)  ascertain  currently  the  facts  as  to  the 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  qualification  re- 
quirements of  the  employee's  position; 

"(2)  decide  whether  the  employee's  posi- 
tion is  in  its  appropriate  career  path  and 
pay  bsmd;  and 

"(3)  change  a  position  from  one  career 
path  or  pay  band  to  another  career  path  or 
pay  band  when  the  facts  warrant. 
A  decision  made  by  the  Office  on  the  basis 
of  an  employee's  request  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  binding  on  the  employing  agency  and 
is  not  subject  to  appeal  or  review  by  any 
other  entity. 
"§5208.  Regulations 

"The  Office  shall  prescribe  regulations  to 
carry  out  this  chapter.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  III  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  51 
the  following  new  item: 
"52— Simplified  Management  System  5201". 

COMTORIIIHG  AMENDMENTS 

Sbc.  3.  'nUe  5.  United  Stated  Code  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(I)  in  section  4302  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a  re- 
duction to  a  lower  pay  band  of  an  employee 
assigned  to  a  position  under  the  Simplified 
Management  System  under  chapter  52  of 
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this  title  shall  be  considered  a  reduction  in 
grade,  except  as  provided  in  section 
4303<f  H4)  of  this  chapter."; 

(2)  in  section  4303(f>- 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  or";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  reduction  to  a  lower  pay  band  of 
an  employee  under  chapter  52  of  this  title 
who  falls  below  the  minimum  rate  of  the 
pay  band  by  failing  to  receive  a  pay  increase 
as  specified  in  section  5204<i)  of  this  title."; 

(3)  in  chapter  45— 

(A)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  section  4507: 

"S  4508.  Performance  awards  for  employees  under 
the  Simplified  Management  System 

"An  agency  may  pay  a  performance  award 
to  an  employee  covered  under  the  Simpli- 
fied Management  System  under  chapter  52 
of  this  title,  under  a  pay-for-performance 
plan  approved  under  section  5205  of  this 
title.  Such  a  performance  award  shall  be  re- 
lated to  the  employee's  performance  as 
rated  under  a  performance  appraisal 
system,  and  shall  be  considered  a  cash 
award  for  purposes  of  this  chapter."; 

(B)  the  analysis  for  chapter  45  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 4507  the  following  new  item: 

"4508.  Performance  awards  for  employees 
under  the  Simplified  Manage- 
ment System."; 

(4)  in  section  5102  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  an  em- 
ployee who  is  covered  under  the  Simplified 
Management  System  under  chapter  52  of 
this  title."; 

(5)  in  section  5363  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  an  individual  covered  under  the 
Simplified  Management  System  under  chap- 
ter 52  of  this  title,  pay  retention  may  be 
provided,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Office  of  Persormel  Management,  when 
an  individual's  rate  of  basic  pay  is  reduced, 
and  the  reduction  is  not  the  result  of  action 
initiated  by  the  individual  and  is  not  based 
on  the  conduct  or  unacceptable  perform- 
ance of  the  individual.": 

(6)  in  section  5948— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (gMlKH)  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (gKl)(I)  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1 )  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(J)  chapter  52  of  this  title,  relating  to  the 
Simplified  Management  System:  and"; 

(7)  in  section  7103(a>(14)(B)  by  striking 
out  ";  or"  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  including  the  assignment 
of  a  postion  to  a  career  path  or  pay  band 
under  chapter  52  of  this  title,  and  the 
method  for  determining  progression  of  an 
employee  within  a  pay  band;  or"; 

(8)  in  section  7106— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (aH2XCKU)  by  strik- 
ing out  at  the  end  thereof  "and": 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (aK2KO)  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  ";  and"; 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(aX2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(E)  to  place  positions  under  the  Simpli- 
fied Management  System  or  to  convert  em- 
ployees to  or  from  the  Simplified  Manage- 


ment  System    under   chapter   52   of    this 
title.";  (9)  in  section  7121(c)- 

(A)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(B)  in  paragaph  (5)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof ";  or": 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  The  assignment  of  a  position  to  a 
career  path  or  pay  band  under  the  Simpli- 
fied Management  System  under  chapter  52 
of  this  title  (unless  such  assignment  results 
in  the  reduction  to  a  lower  pay  band,  or  a 
reduction  in  basic  pay  for  an  employee,  and 
the  reduction  is  not  caused  by  a  perform- 
ance deficiency  as  specified  in  section 
5204(i)  of  this  chapter)  or  the  method  for 
determining  progression  of  an  employee 
within  a  pay  band,"; 

(10)  in  section  7511(a)(3)  by  striking  out 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  or  a  pay  band  under 
the  Simplified  Management  System  estab- 
lished under  chapter  52  of  this  title;"; 

(11)  in  section  7512— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (5)  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  "and"; 

(C)  by  adding  as  a  new  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  a  reduction  to  a  lower  the  pay  band  of 
an  employee  assigned  to  the  Simplified 
Management  System  under  chapter  52  of 
this  title"; 

(D)  in  paragraph  (D)  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  thereof; 

(E)  in  paragraph  (E)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  or";  and 

(P)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(P)  the  reduction  to  a  lower  pay  band  of 
an  employee  assigned  to  the  Simplified 
Management  System  under  chapter  52  of 
this  title  who  falls  below  the  minimum  rate 
of  the  pay  band  by  failure  to  receive  a  pay 
increase  as  specified  in  section  5204(i)  of 
this  title.": 

SPECIAL  RATES  AMENDMENTS  POR  GENERAL 
SCHEDULE  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  5303  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "pay  rates  in  private 
enterprise  for  one  or  more  occupations  in 
one  or  more  areas  of  locations  are  so  sub- 
stantially above  the  pay  rates  of  statutory 
pay  schedules  as  to  handicap  significantly 
the": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he  may  establish  for 
the  areas"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "is,  or  is  likely  to  become,  signifi- 
cantly handicapped  by  higher  pay  rates 
paid  by  Pederal  or  non-Federal  employers, 
or  by  undersirable  working  conditions  or  the 
remote  geographic  l(x»tion  of  such  posi- 
tions, he  may  establish,  as  appropriate,  for 
one  or  more  areas";  and 

(C)  in  the  second  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "maximum"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "minimum":  and 

(11)  by  adding  after  "level"  the  following 
"by  more  than  twice  the  amount  by  which 
the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  that  grade  or 
level  exceeds  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  for 
that  grade  or  level.  The  President  may  au- 
thorize the  appointment  of  an  individual 
who  would  be  covered  by  higher  rates  estab- 
lished under  this  section  at  a  rate  above  the 
higher  minimum  rate  so  established";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (c).  (d),  and  (e),  re- 


spectively, and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)(1)  When  the  President  makes  a  find- 
ing under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  he 
may  pay  bonuses  to  Individuals  in  positions 
covered  by  such  finding,  either  in  lieu  of  es- 
tablishing higher  rates  of  pay  under  that 
subsection  or  in  addition  to  such  higher 
rates  of  pay.  as  appropriate. 

"(2)  A  bonus  under  this  subsection  may,  as 
appropriate,  be  provided  under  a  service 
agreement  between  the  head  of  an  agency 
and  the  individual,  requiring  the  Individual 
to  complete  a  specified  period  of  service  in 
return  for  such  bonus,  but  not  over  two 
years  of  service  may  be  required  under  a 
single  such  agreement,  subject  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  President.  An  indi- 
vidual who  does  not  complete  the  specified 
period  of  service  shall  repay  the  amount  of 
the  bonus  unless— 

"(A)  the  period  of  service  is  not  completed 
by  reason  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the 
individual;  or 

"(B)  the  head  of  the  agency  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  that  such  failure  to  complete  the 
specified  period  of  service  is  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Government, 

"(3)  A  bonus  paid  under  this  subsection 
may  not  be  considered  as  basic  pay  for  the 
purposes  of  subchapter  V,  subchapter  VI  or 
section  5595  of  chapter  55,  chapter  81,  83,  or 
87  of  this  title,  or  other  benefits  or  entitle- 
ments related  to  basic  pay. 

"(4)  A  bonus  under  this  subsection  may  be 
paid  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  two  or  more  sepa- 
rate payments. 

"(5)  The  sum  of  the  basic  pay  and  a  bonus 
under  this  subsection  paid  to  an  individual 
in  any  12-month  period  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  basic  pay  payable  to  an  individ- 
ual in  a  position  in  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  during  the  same  12-month  period. 

"(6)  The  President  may  authorize  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
this  subsection  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  or,  in  the  case  of  individuals 
not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
governing  appointment  in  the  competitive 
service,  by  such  other  agency  as  he  may  des- 
ignate.". 

(b)  Section  5333(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  the  second  sen- 
tence— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "case"  the  following, 
"(except  to  the  extent  that  authority  for 
such  approval  is  delegated  under  section 
1104  of  this  title)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  a  position  in  GS-11 
or  above". 

Sec.  S.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on 
October  1,  1986. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
section  1 .  short  title 
The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  a 
title,  the  "Civil  Service  Simplification  Act  of 
1986." 

Section  2.  Chapter  52 
The  second  section  of  the  bill  amends  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  by  Inserting  a  new 
chapter      52,      "Simplified      Management 
System." 

Section  S201.  Purpose. 
The  first  section  of  chapter  52  explains 
the  purpose  of  the  Simplified  Management 
System,  which  is  modelled  on  the  successful 
personnel  management  demonstration 
projects  conducted  at  two  Navy  laboratories 
in  China  Lake  and  San  Diego,  Caltfomia. 
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The  Simplified  Management  System  will  be 
expanded  Govemmentwide  in  a  controlled, 
measured,  and  budget-neutral  manner. 

Section  5202.  Definitions 
This  section  defines  the  terms  used  in  the 
Simplified  Management  System,  and  speci- 
fies that  the  coverage  of  the  System  may  in- 
clude any  employee  whose  position  would 
otherwise  be  in  grades  GS-1  through  GS-8 
of  the  Cieneral  Schedule.  The  System  would 
not  include  members  of  the  SES,  adminis- 
trative law  judges,  and  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees. 

Section  5203.  Implementation 

Subsection  (a)  provides  authority  for  the 
head  of  an  agency  to  implement  the  Simpli- 
fied Management  System  and  to  determine 
coverage  of  the  System  within  the  agency. 
This  subsection  also  provides  that  the  Sim- 
plified Management  System  may  only  be 
implemented  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  his  designee,  and  that,  once  ap- 
proved, changes  in  coverage  of  the  System, 
or  in  the  plan  implementing  the  System, 
must  be  approved  by  the  President  or  his 
designee. 

Subsection  (b)  specifies  the  requirements 
of  the  Simplified  Management  System  plan 
that  must  be  approved  before  an  agency 
may  implement  the  System.  The  plan  must 
include:  the  proposed  extent  of  coverage: 
the  means  for  assuring  budget-neutrality; 
any  career  paths,  pay  bands,  criteria  or 
qualification  requirements  proposed  under 
section  5204(e);  the  performance  appraisal 
system;  the  pay-for-performance  plan:  the 
merit  promotion  plan;  the  conversion  proce- 
dures; and  the  evaluation  plan. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  President, 
or  his  designee,  shall  review  each  Simplified 
Management  System  Plan  submitted  for  ap- 
proval and  shall  approve  the  plan  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  System  will  operate  under 
the  plan  in  a  budget-neutral  manner.  The 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM) 
shall  review  and  approve  the  plan  if  it  deter- 
mines that  the  plan  complies  with  the  legal 
and  regulatory  provisions  of  the  Simplified 
Management  System  and  will  operate  in  a 
manner  that  will  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  System.  An  agency  may  not  imple- 
ment the  System  unless  its  plan  is  approved 
for  budget-neutrality  by  the  President,  or 
his  designee,  and  unless  the  other  required 
provisions  of  the  plan  are  approved  by 
OPM. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  coverage 
under  the  Simplified  Management  System 
may  not  be  appealed  or  reviewed,  unless  so 
provided  by  OPM. 

Section  5204.  Career  paths  and  pay  bands 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  career 
paths  and  pay  bands  for  the  Simplified 
Management  System  will  be  established  by 
OPM. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  OPM  to  publish 
the  criteria  for  placing  positions  in  the  Sim- 
plified Management  System  into  the  appro- 
priate career  paths  and  pay  bands.  OPM 
may  use  standards  developed  under  the 
General  Schedule  to  define  criteria  for  the 
Simplified  Management  System,  as  long  as 
the  criteria  define  career  paths  and  pay 
bands  under  the  Simplified  Management 
System.  This  provision  will  allow  for  a  quick 
implementation  of  a  simplified  position  clas- 
sification system,  which  is  one  of  the  key 
features  of  the  Simplified  Management 
System. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception specified  in  subsection  (e)(2),  agen- 
cies will  determine  career  paths  and  pay 


bands  on  the  basis  of  criteria  issued  by 
OPM. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception specified  in  subsection  (e)(2),  quali- 
fication determinations  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  existing  qualification  standards 
published  by  OPM,  Including  subsequent 
changes  or  additions  to  those  standards. 
OPM  will  have  sole  discretion  to  determine 
whether  to  use  existing  standards,  or 
whether  to  develop  new  ones. 

Subsection  (e)  allows  the  tailoring  of 
career  paths,  pay  bands,  criteria,  or  qualifi- 
cation requirements  to  specific  problem 
areas  in  two  situations:  (1)  when  OPM  de- 
termines that  the  regular  govemmentwide 
career  paths,  pay  bands,  criteria,  or  qualifi- 
cation requirements  are  not  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  the  Simplified  Management 
System  in  a  given  instance,  it  may  develop 
individual  career  paths,  pay  bands,  criteria, 
or  qualifi(»tion  requirements  for  that  situa- 
tion; or  (2)  OPM  may  authorize  an  agency 
to  develop  proposed  career  paths,  pay 
bands,  criteria,  or  qualification  require- 
ments which  must  be  submitted  to  OPM  for 
approval. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  the  minimum 
and  maximum  rates  of  basic  pay  under  the 
Simplified  Management  System  will  be  the 
same  as  those  payable  under  the  General 
Schedule,  and  that  pay  bands  will  have  the 
same  range  of  basic  pay  as  one  or  more 
grades  of  the  General  Schedule.  This  sub- 
section also  provides  that  the  range  of  rates 
of  pay  bands  shall  be  adjusted  to  maintain 
equivalency  with  the  General  Schedule 
whenever  the  General  Schedule  receives  a 
comparability  adjustment. 

Subsection  (g)  requires  agencies  to  initial- 
ly appoint  an  Individual  to  the  Simplified 
Management  System  at  the  lowest  rate  in  a 
pay  band  which  the  agency  determines  is 
necessary  to  recruit  the  individual,  based  on 
the  individual's  qualifications  and  labor 
market  conditions. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  a  "special  rate" 
and  a  bonus  authority  under  the  Simplified 
Management  System  to  provide  additional 
agency  flexibility  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
employees  in  hard-to-fUl  occupations.  Para- 
graph ( 1 )  allows  agencies  to  adjust  pay  rates 
within  pay  bands  by  the  amount  necessary 
to  recruit  or  retain  employees.  Paragraph 
(2)  allows  agencies  to  request  increases  to 
the  maximum  rate  of  an  approved  pay  band, 
if  the  range  of  the  pay  band  is  not  sufficient 
to  recruit  or  retain  well-qualified  employees. 
Such  requests  for  special  rates  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  or  to  OPM  if  the 
President's  authority  to  set  General  Sched- 
ule special  rates  under  section  5303  of  title  5 
is  delegated  to  OPM,  for  approval.  Special 
rates  are  limited  to  a  maximum  rate  which 
does  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of  the 
pay  band  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  twice 
the  range  of  the  highest  General  Schedule 
grade  encompassed  by  the  pay  band,  and 
may  not  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 
Paragraph  (3)  allows  for  the  payment  of  bo- 
nuses to  recruit  or  retain  employees  for 
hard-to-fill  positions,  under  the  same  re- 
strictions as  will  apply  to  General  Schedule 
employees.  A  bonus  could  be  paid  under  an 
agreement  between  the  employee  and  the 
agency  requiring  the  employee  to  perform  a 
specified  period  of  service  in  return  for  the 
bonus,  but  not  over  two  years  of  service 
could  be  required  under  a  single  agreement. 
An  employee  who  does  not  complete  the 
specified  period  of  service  would  have  to 
repay  the  amount  of  the  bonus,  unless  the 
service  is  not  completed  because  of  death  or 


disability,  or  the  head  of  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  an  employee's  failure  to  com- 
plete the  service  is  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Government.  In  any  12-month  period, 
the  combination  of  basic  pay  and  a  bonus 
could  not  exceed  the  basic  pay  payable  to  an 
individual  in  a  position  in  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  for  the  same  12-month 
period.  A  bonus  would  not  be  part  of  basic 
pay  for  the  purpose  of  any  benefit  related 
to  basic  pay. 

Subsection  (i)  provides  that  an  employee 
who  fails  to  receive  pay  increases  because  of 
less  than  fully  successful  performance  and 
who  drops  below  the  mininum  rate  of  pay 
for  the  pay  band  will  be  placed  in  the  next 
lower  pay  band,  unless  the  employee  is  al- 
ready at  the  minimum  pay  band  of  the 
career  path.  A  reduction  of  a  pay  band 
under  this  provision  will  be  conducted  with- 
out reducing  the  employee"s  rate  of  basic 
pay. 

Subsection  (j)  continues  the  existing  au- 
thority for  payment  of  a  cost-of-living  allow- 
ance and,  if  applicable,  post  differential  to 
employees  under  the  Simplified  Manage- 
ment System  stationed  in  areas  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  outside  the  48  co- 
terminous States. 

Subsection  (k)  provides  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  which  establish  linkages 
between  pay  bands  and  General  Schedule 
grade  levels  for  purposes  of  administering 
the  premium  pay  provisions  and  other  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
any  other  provisions  of  law  or  regulation 
which  are  linked  to  the  General  Schedule. 

Section  5205.  Pay  for  performance  plan 
Subsection  (a)  specifies  the  requirements 
for  the  pay-for-performance  plan  which 
must  be  submitted  to  OPM  for  approval  by 
each  agency  implementing  the  Simplified 
Management  System.  The  plan  must 
comply  with  the  performance  appraisal  re- 
quirements of  chapter  43  and  the  Incentive 
and  performance  awards  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 45  of  this  title.  In  addition,  the  plan 
must  specify  the  method  to  be  used  to  ad- 
vance employees  through  the  pay  band.  The 
method  must  be  based  on  the  employee"s 
performance  and  may  not  depend  on  length 
of  service,  though  it  may  consider  an  em- 
ployee"s  relative  position  in  the  range  of 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  a  pay  band  in  deter- 
mining the  rate  of  progression  through  the 
band.  The  plan  must  also  specify  the 
method  the  agency  will  use  to  determine 
the  funds  available  to  the  agency  for  incen- 
tive awards,  performance  awards,  and  for 
providing  pay  Increases  to  employees. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  OPM  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  administering  the  pay-for- 
performance  plan  for  employees  who  have 
not  received  a  performance  rating  under  an 
approved  performance  appraisal  system. 

Section  5206.  Conversion  procedures 
Subsection  (a)  requires  OPM  to  prescribe 
regulations  governing  the  procedures  to  be 
used  in  converting  employees  to  the  Simpli- 
fied Management  System:  appointing  em- 
ployees into  the  Simplified  Management 
System;  and  terminating  the  Simplified 
Management  System. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  OPM  to  provide 
restrictions  on  pay  Increases  for  employees 
who  are  appointed  into  the  Simplified  Man- 
agement System  from  other  agencies.  The 
purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  ensure  that 
agencies  do  not  escalate  salaries  when  com- 
peting among  themselves  for  valuable  em- 
ployees. 
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Subsection  (c)  requires  agencies  to  specify 
procedures  for  designating  employees  for 
conversion  to  the  the  Simplified  Manage- 
ment System.  These  procedures  must  pro- 
vide for  written  notification  to  employees 
who  will  be  converted.  Conversions  to  the 
Simplified  Management  System  must  be  ac- 
complished without  a  reduction  of  basic  pay 
of  the  converted  employee. 

Section  5207.  Evaluation  and  oversight 
Subsection  (a)  requires  the  President,  or 
his  designee,  to  review  the  operaton  of  the 
Simplified  Management  System  to  ensure 
budget-neutrality.  The  President,  or  his  des- 
ignee, may  require  an  agency  to  modify  or 
terminate  use  of  the  System  If  it  is  not  oper- 
ating In  a  budget-neutral  manner. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  OPM  shall 
have  an  active  responsibility  for  monitoring 
and  evaluating  the  Simplified  Management 
System  to  ensure  compliance  with  applica- 
ble laws,  rules,  and  regulations.  It  also  au- 
thorizes OPM  to  modify  or  terminate  any 
use  of  the  Simplified  Management  System 
if  it  determines  that  the  System  Ls  not  being 
Implemented  in  compliance  with  applicable 
laws,  rules,  or  regulations,  or  is  not  being 
Implemented  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Simplified  Management 
System. 

Subsection  (c)  establishes  an  adminstra- 
tlve  appeals  procedure  which  allows  an  em- 
ployee to  request  a  decision  from  OPM  as  to 
whether  the  employee's  career  path  and  pay 
band  are  appropriate  under  the  Simplified 
Management  System.  A  final  OPM  determi- 
nation under  this  procedure  is  binding  on 
the  employing  agency,  and  may  not  be  ap- 
pealed, or  reviewed  by  any  party. 
Section  520S.  RegxUations 
This  section  authorizes  OPM  to  provide 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  Simplified  Man- 
agement System. 

Section  3.  Conforming  Amendments 
Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  reductions  in 
pay  bands  are  generally  treated  as  reduc- 
tions in  grade  for  purposes  of  the  perform- 
ance appraisal  provisions  of  chapter  43  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Paragraph  (2)  has  the  effect  of  excluding 
reductions  to  a  lower  pay  band  which  result 
from  poor  performance  from  the  notice  re- 
quirements of  5  U.S.C  4303(b),  and  also  pro- 
vides that  such  reductions  are  not  appeal- 
able to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 
Paragraph  (3)  adds  a  section  to  subchap- 
ter I  of  chapter  45  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  a  specific  authority  for  per- 
formance awards  for  employees  under  the 
simplified  Management  System  which  are 
linked  directly  to  an  employee's  perform- 
ance rating.  Performance  awards  will  be 
treated  as  cash  awards  for  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 45. 

Paragraph  (4)  excludes  employees  under 
the  Simplified  Management  System  from 
the  General  Schedule. 

Paragraph  (5)  provides  authority  for  pay 
retention,  under  OPM  regulations,  for  re- 
ductions in  pay  of  employees  in  the  Simpli- 
fied Management  System.  Pay  retention  is 
appropriate  only  for  involuntary  reductions 
which  do  not  result  from  poor  performance 
and  which  are  not  based  on  the  conduct  of 
the  employee. 

Paracrmph  (6)  extends  the  physicians 
oomparabillty  allowances  provisions  under  5 
I7JB.C.  5948  to  appropriate  onployees  under 
the  Simplified  Management  System. 

Paragraph  (7)  excludes  the  assignment  of 
a  podtton  to  career  path  or  pay  band  from 
"conditions  of  employment"  for  purposes  of 
labor-managonent  relations.  In  ef  f  Mt,  such 


decisions  are  to  be  treated  as  classification 
decisions  for  labor-mansigement  purposes. 
This  paragraph  also  provides  that  the 
method  for  determining  progression  within 
a  pay  band  is  not  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. 

Paragraph  (8)  provides  that  the  decision 
to  place  positions  under  the  Simplified  Man- 
agement System  or  to  convert  employees  to 
or  from  the  system  is  a  management  right 
and  may  not  be  abridged  by  any  labor-man- 
agement provision. 

Paragraph  (9)  provides  that  employees 
under  the  Simplified  Management  System 
may  not  pursue  a  grievance  through  a  nego- 
tiated grievtmce  procedure  concerning  the 
placement  in  a  career  path  or  pay  band, 
unless  the  placement  results  in  a  reduction 
to  a  lower  pay  band  or  a  reduction  in  pay 
and  the  reduction  is  not  a  result  of  failure 
to  receive  pay  increases  because  of  poor  per- 
formance. This  paragraph  also  provides 
that  the  method  for  determining  progres- 
sion within  a  pay  band  is  also  not  grlevable. 

Paragraph  (10)  establishes  "pay  band"  as 
an  equivalent  to  "grade"  for  adverse  action 
purposes. 

Paragraph  (11)  provides  that  reductions 
of  employees  to  lower  pay  bands  are  covered 
by  the  adverse  action  procedures  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  75  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  except  that  reductions  of  em- 
ployees to  lower  pay  bands  cause  by  failure 
to  receive  pay  Increases  because  of  poor  per- 
formance are  excluded  from  these  proce- 
dures. 

Section  4.  Special  Rates  Amendments  for 
General  Schedule  Employees. 

This  section  expands  flexibilities  available 
for  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  em- 
ployees who  remain  under  the  General 
Schedule  or  who  are  paid  under  certain 
other  white-collar  pay  systems.  These  flexi- 
bilities will  allow  agencies  to  address  critical 
recruitment  and  retention  problems  prior  to 
conversion  to  the  Simplified  Management 
System.  This  section  would  broaden  the  cur- 
rent authority  for  special  rates  of  pay  when 
the  Govenment  experiences  difficulty  in  re- 
cruiting or  retaining  well-qualified  employ- 
ees due  to  higher  pay  rates  paid  by  Federal 
or  non-Pederal  employers.  The  proposal 
would  allow  such  special  rates  in  a  greater 
variety  of  circumstances,  increase  the  avail- 
able rate  range  for  such  special  rates  when 
necessary,  and  permit  the  hiring  of  individ- 
uals covered  by  special  rates  at  a  rate  above 
the  minimum  of  the  special  rate  range.  In 
addition,  the  proposal  would  permit  recruit- 
ment or  retention  bonuses,  either  in  lieu  of 
or  injunction  with  special  rates. 

Subsection  (a)(1)  amends  section  5303  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  which  allows  the 
President  to  establish  special  rates  of  pay 
for  certain  white-collar  Federal  employees 
when  private  sector  pay  for  an  occupation  is 
so  substantially  above  the  Goverrunent's 
pay  rates  that  the  Government's  recruit- 
ment or  retention  of  well-qualified  individ- 
uals in  the  occupation  is  significantly  handi- 
capped. The  amendments  broaden  the  au- 
thority to  also  allow  special  rates  where  the 
cause  of  the  significant  recruitment  or  re- 
tention problem  Is  higher  pay  of  Federal  or 
non-Federal  employers,  undesirable  working 
conditions  of  the  Federal  Job,  or  the  remote 
geographic  location  of  the  Federal  Job. 
Under  the  amendments,  special  rates  could 
be  established  when  any  of  these  conditions 
is  likely  to  cause  a  significant  recruitment 
or  retention  problem,  even  if  the  problem 
has  not  yet  fully  materialized.  In  addition, 
the  amendments  Increase  the  pay  range 
available   for  fixing  needed  special   rates. 


The  current  authority  limits  the  special  rate 
minimum  to  no  more  then  the  maximum- 
step  10— of  the  regular  rate  range.  The 
amendments  permit  higher  special  rates,  up 
to  an  additional  width  of  the  rate  range,  so 
that  the  special  rate  minimum  may  not 
exceed  the  regulsir  step  1  by  more  than 
twice  the  amount  by  which  the  regular  step 
10  exceeds  the  regular  step  1.  Further,  the 
amendments  would  allow  the  hiring  of  indi- 
viduals who  would  be  covered  by  a  special 
rate  range  at  a  rate  above  the  minimum  rate 
of  the  special  rate  range,  as  needed  to  help 
resolve  the  recruitment  or  retention  prob- 
lem. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  redesig- 
nates current  subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of 
section  5303  as  subsections  (c).  (d).  and  (e). 
respectively,  and  inserts  a  new  subsection 
(b).  concerning  bonuses  for  recruitment  and 
retention.  Under  the  new  subsection  (b). 
whenever  the  President  finds  that  there  is  a 
significant  recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lem, he  may  provide  for  bonuses  for  individ- 
uals in  affected  positions,  to  be  paid  either 
instead  of  establishing  special  rates  of  pay 
or  in  addition  to  special  rates  of  pay,  as  ap- 
propriate. A  bonus  could  t>e  paid  under  an 
agreement  between  the  individual  and  the 
agency  requiring  the  individual  to  perform  a 
specified  period  of  service  in  return  for  the 
bonus,  but  not  over  two  years  of  service 
could  be  required  under  a  single  agreement. 
An  individual  who  does  not  complete  the 
specified  period  of  service  would  have  to 
repay  the  amount  of  the  bonus,  unless  the 
service  is  not  completed  because  of  death  or 
disability,  or  the  head  of  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  an  employee's  failure  to  com- 
plete the  service  is  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Government.  In  any  12-month  period, 
the  combination  of  basic  pay  and  a  bonus 
could  not  exceed  the  basic  pay  payable  to  an 
individual  In  a  position  in  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  for  the  same  12-month 
period.  A  bonus  would  not  be  a  part  of  basic 
pay  for  the  purpose  of  any  benefit  related 
to  basic  pay. 

The  President  could  delegate  the  responsi- 
bility for  administering  this  new  program  of 
bonuses  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, or  to  a  different  agency  in  the  case  of 
individuals  not  appointed  In  the  competitive 
service. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  S333(a)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  which  allows  the 
hiring  of  an  Individual  at  a  withln-grade 
rate  above  the  minimum  rate  of  the  grade 
based  on  such  factors  as  the  individual's  un- 
usually high  or  unique  qualifications.  The 
amendment  removes  the  limitation  of  this 
authority  under  current  law  to  only  those 
positions  at  GS-U  and  higher  grades,  so 
that  the  authority  could  be  used  at  any 
grade  level  as  appropriate  for  a  qualifying 
individual.  The  amendment  also  makes  a 
conforming  change  to  reflect  that  the  au- 
thority to  approve  the  hiring  of  Individuals 
at  advanced  withln-grade  rates  may  be  dele- 
gated by  OPM  to  the  head  of  an  agency 
under  section  1104  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

Section  5.  Effective  Date 
This  section  makes  the  amendments  to 
law  authorizing  ImplemenUtlon  of  the  Sim- 
plified Management  System  and  amending 
the  General  Schedule  special  rates  author- 
ity effective  on  October  1, 1986.« 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.    2725.    A    bill    to    increase    the 
amount  of  capital  available  to  finan- 
cial institutions  and  other  agricultural 


lenders  for  loans  to  farmers  by  provid- 
ing a  secondary  market  for  farm  mort- 
gages through  the  establishment  of  a 
federally  chartered  corporation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

PARM  MORTGAGE  MARKETIIfG  RESTORATION  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  set  up 
a  secondary  market  for  agriculture 
real  estate  loans.  The  bill  embodies 
recommendations  of  the  joint  task 
force  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America.  This  bill  is  a 
companion  bill  to  H.R.  5132  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
in  the  House,  Congressman  Richard 
Lehman. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  the 
stabilization  and  enhancement  of  the 
flow  of  capital  for  long-term  financing 
of  agricultural  real  estate  loans.  This 
new  corporation  as  proposed  in  the  bill 
would  be  similar  to  other  existing  sec- 
ondary market  intermediaries  such  as 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration [FHLMC],  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  [FNMA], 
and  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation [Sallie  Mae].  All  of  these  enti- 
ties enhance  access  to  credit  by  the 
pooling  of  loans  from  cash  scarce 
areas  of  the  country  and  selling  securi- 
ties represented  by  the  pools  to  cash 
surplus  areas  of  the  country.  I  believe 
this  bill  will  help  significantly  in 
making  more  affordable  long-term  fi- 
nancing available  to  farmers. 

In  the  bill,  secondary  market  entities 
will  purchase  mortgage  loans  from 
qualified  agricultural  lenders,  repack- 
age them  as  securities  and  sell  them  in 
the  capital  market  to  institutional  in- 
vestors such  as  pension  funds,  insur- 
ance companies  and  other  large  inves- 
tors. The  bulk  of  agriculture  real 
estate  loans  are  farmers  guaranteed 
home  loans.  Today  there  is  no  liquidi- 
ty in  the  agricultural  market— when 
times  get  tough,  bank  lenders  stop 
lending.  This  proposal  could  be  used  to 
shift  the  emphasis  from  costly  direct 
lending  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  lending  through  the  guar- 
anteed loan  process  via  commercial 
banks.  Many  more  commercisd  banks 
would  become  interested  in  long-term 
agricultural  lending  if  they  knew 
there  was  a  viable  secondary  market 
for  those  loans.  One  of  the  biggest 
benefits  of  a  secondary  market  for 
farm  loans  is  liquidity  for  commercial 
banks  that  may  want  to  make  local 
loans  but  do  not  have  adequate  fund- 
ing to  hold  on  to  the  loans.  A  second- 
ary market  will  benefit  farmers  by 
bringing  new  money  into  the  agricul- 
tural land  lending  business,  increasing 
competition  and  driving  down  interest 
rates.  A  number  of  entities,  including 
insurance  companies  and  commercial 
banks,  have  loanable  funds  available, 
but  restrict  their  volume  of  farm  mort- 


gages to  avoid  tying  up  large  portions 
of  their  available  loan  funds  for  the  20 
to  30  years  it  takes  an  individual 
farmer  to  pay  off  his  mortgage.  By 
being  able  to  sell  farm  loans  immedi- 
ately into  the  secondary  market  a 
farm  bank  can  improve  its  capital,  roll 
its  fund  over  for  new  farm  lending  and 
increase  fees  from  origination  and 
servicing  of  the  loans. 

The  secondary  market  is  basically  a 
private  sector  operation,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  needs  to  be  involved 
to  structure  its  guarantee  so  such  a 
market  can  work.  My  bill  would  pro- 
vide $200  million  in  stock  as  seed  cap- 
ital to  get  the  Corporation  started. 
The  Treasury  capital  would  be  repaid 
by  the  mortgage  sellers  who  would  be 
required  to  buy  equity  in  the  Corpora- 
tion. Ultimately  the  debt  would  be  re- 
tired and  the  Corporation  would  be 
privately  owned  by  its  share  holders. 
This  bill  embodies  a  very  simple  con- 
cept that  has  already  proven  success- 
ful in  providing  a  stable  source  of  cap- 
ital to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in 
areas  of  housing  and  education. 

There  are.  of  course,  as  with  any 
new  idea,  a  great  number  of  concerns 
which  need  to  be  addressed  before  a 
final  bill  is  passed.  I  hope  that  the  in- 
troduction of  this  prop()sal  can  be  the 
focal  point  for  in-depth  discussions  on 
what  further  steps  need  to  be  taken  to 
make  this  idea  workable.  I  consider 
this  bill  a  first  step  in  that  process.  We 
have  seen  that  the  creation  of  a  sec- 
ondary market  facility  for  mortgage 
has  been  the  single  most  important  de- 
velopment in  expanding  the  flow  of 
credit  to  the  U.S.  mortgage  market.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  move  forward  and 
explore  the  suitability  of  the  concept 
to  the  farm  credit  system.  While  the 
enactment  of  this  proposal  will  not 
solve  the  existing  problems  in  our 
farm  credit  system.  I  believe  that  its 
enactment  will  help  us  avoid  in  the 
future,  the  credit  crunch  faced  today 
by  the  farm  segment  of  our  economy. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  together  with  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2725 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Mort- 
gage Marketing  Corporation  Act  of  1986". 

sec  X.  HNDINGS  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  FiRDiifos.- The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  economic  stability  would  be  enhanced 
and  the  availability  of  long-term  credit  for 
agricultural  borrowers  would  be  ensured  If  a 
mechanism  to  access  secondary  markets  was 
created;  and 

(2)  economic  sUbUlty  would  be  enhanced 
and  the  liquidity  of  Investment  funds  avail- 
able to  lend  to  agricultural  borrowers  by  fi- 


nancial Institutions  and  other  agricultural 
lenders  would  be  ensured  by  providing  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  the  purchase  of  sound 
agricultural  real  esUte  mortgages. 

(b)  Purpose.— It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  esUbllsh  a  quasi-private  corporation 
chartered  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  will  purchase  and  insure  agricultural 
mortgages  and  sell  pools  of  such  agricultur- 
al mortgages  in  order  to— 

(1)  facillUte  the  availability  of  long-term 
credit  for  agricultural  borrowers; 

(2)  provide  liquidity  for  financial  institu- 
tions and  other  agricultural  lenders;  and 

(3)  provide  an  Institutional  mechanism  to 
allow  capital  markets  to  invest  in  and  pro- 
vide funding  for  agricultural  loans. 

SEC.  3.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CORPORA-nON. 

There  is  hereby  esUblished  a  corporation 
to  be  known  as  the  Farm  Mortgage  Market- 
ing Corporation. 

SEC.  4.  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

(a)  Ndhber  and  Appointment.- 

(1)5  Members.— The  powers  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors which  shall  consist  of  5  members. 

(2)  Interim  appointed  board.— Until  a  de- 
termination is  made  by  the  President  under 
paragraph  (3).  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
be  composed  of  the  following  members: 

(A)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

(B)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

(C)  3  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  among  individuals  who 
have  substantial  experience  and  expertise  in 
the  fields  of  agricultural  lending  and  mort- 
gage investments  and  are  represenutive  of 
agricultural  lending  institutions. 

(3)  Regular  elected  board.— When  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  sufficient 
common  stock  of  the  Corporation  has  been 
sold  to  qualified  agricultural  lenders,  the  in- 
terim Board  shall  turn  over  the  affairs  of 
the  Corporation  to  regular  Board  members 
elected  from  holders  of  common  stock. 

(b)  Terms.— 

(1)  Appointed  members.— Directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  until  their  succes- 
sors have  been  elected  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (aK3). 

(2)  Elected  members.— Directors  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  common  stock- 
holders of  the  Corporation. 

(3)  Vacancy.— 

(A)  EIlected  member.— Any  elective  seat  on 
the  Board  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board,  but 
only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

(B)  Appointed  member.— Any  appointive 
seat  which  becomes  vacant  shall  be  filled  by 
the  President  in  the  manner  provided  In 
subsection  (a)(2). 

(c)  Chairperson.— Tiie  Chairperson  of  the 
Board  shall  be  designated  by  and  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Meetings.— The  Board  shall  meet 
semiannually  at  the  call  of  its  Chairperson 
to  determine  the  general  policies  which 
shaU  govern  the  operations  of  the  Coriwra- 
tion.  A  majority  of  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  Employment  op  Stapp.- 

(1)  Appointment.— The  Board  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  pay  of  such  [wrsonnel  as 
the  Board  considers  appropriate. 

(2)  APPUC ability  op  certain  CrvTL  SERVICE 

laws.— The  staff  of  the  Board  may  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  provision  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  governing  ap- 
polntmenU  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
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may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  S3  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  no  individual  so  appointed  may 
receive  pay  in  excees  of  the  maximum 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5382  of  such  title. 

SEC  &.  PURCHASE  AND  SALE  OF  MORTGAGES. 

(a)  III  Okheral.— 

(1)  ADTHORrrr  to  purchase.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c).  the  Corporation 
may  purchase,  and  make  commitments  to 
purchase,  farm  mortgage  loans  from  any 
qualified  agricultural  lender. 

(2)  Aijthority  to  sell.— The  Corporation 
may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of.  any  farm 
mortgage  or  interest  in  a  mortgage  pur- 
chased under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(3)  Cehtipication  or  applications.— The 
Corporation  shall  receive  applications  for 
the  certification  of  qualified  agricultural 
lenders  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  es- 
tablish criteria  for  determining  the  eligibil- 
ity of  an  agricultural  lender  for  certifica- 
tion. 

(b)  Agreements  por  Servicing  Mort- 
gages.—The  Corporation  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  seller  of  any  farm 
mortgage  which  the  Corporation  purchases, 
or  with  any  qualified  agricultural  lender,  to 
further  provide  for  the  servicing  of  such 
mortgage. 

(c)  Limitations.— No  farm  mortgage  may 
be  purchased  by  the  Corporation  under  this 
section  unless— 

(1)  the  seller  of  the  mortgage  agrees— 

(A)  to  retain  a  participation  of  not  less 
than  10  percent  in  the  mortgage:  or 

(B)  to  repurchase  or  replace  the  mortgage 
upon  demand  of  the  Corporation  during 
such  period  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  Association  may  require  when  the 
borrower  is  in  default  with  respect  to  such 
mortgage  only  if  there  are  no  reserves  estab- 
lished to  cover  losses  on  such  mortgages. 

(2)  at  the  time  of  purchase— 

(A)  the  outstanding  principal  balance  of 
the  mortgage  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  property  securing  the  mort- 
gage: or 

(B)  the  portion  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
the  mortgage  is  in  excess  of  80  percent  of 
the  value  securing  the  mortgage  is  guaran- 
teed or  insured  by  a  qualified  insurer,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Association. 

(d)  Mortgage-Backed  Securities.— 

(1)  Issuance  authorized.- To  provide  a 
greater  degree  of  liquidity  to  the  farm  mort- 
gage investment  market  and  as  an  addition- 
al means  of  financing  the  operations  of  the 
Corporation,  the  Corporation  may  issue  and 
sell  securities  which  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  in  relation  to 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  on  farm 
mortgages  purchased  and  held  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  section. 

(2)  Terms  and  conditions.— Securities 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  have  such 
term  to  maturity  and  bear  such  rate  of  in- 
terest as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury- 

(3)  Private  issuance  op  payments.- The 
Corporation  shall  issue  or  purchase  from 
I^lvate  sources  commitments  to  insure  the 
timely  payment  of  principal  and  interest  to 
purchasers  of  the  securities  backed  by  farm 
mortgages  held  by  the  Corporation. 

(4)  Not  exempt  sscuritibs.— No  security 
issued  by  the  Conwratlon  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall 


(A)  an  exempted  security  under  section  3 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933:  or 

(B)  an  exempted  security  within  the 
meaning  given  to  such  terms  by  section 
3(aH12)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934. 

(5)  Minimum    amount    established    por 

PARM     mortgages     BArXING     SECURITIES.— The 

Corporation  shall  at  all  times  hold  such 
number  of  farm  mortgages  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Corporation  to  make 
timely  principal  and  interest  payments  on 
securities  issued  under  this  subsection  from 
the  principal  and  interest  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  Association  with  respect  to 
such  mortgages. 

(6)  Notice  that  securities  are  not  peder- 
ALLY  GUARANTEED.— The  Corporation  shall 
insert  such  language  in  each  security  issued 
under  this  subsection  as  the  Corporation  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate  to  clearly  indi- 
cate that— 

(A)  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
with  respect  to  such  security  is  not  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States: 

(B)  the  security  does  not  constitute  a  debt 
or  obligation  of  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  other  than  the  Association:  and 

(C)  the  securities  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  nonbank  eligible  for  the 
pur(>oses  of  underwriting,  selling  and  distri- 
bution. 

(7)  Repurchase  authorized.— The  Corpo- 
ration may  repurchase  in  the  open  market 
any  security  issued  under  this  subsection  at 
any  time  and  at  any  price. 

(e)  Classification  op  Sellers  for  Certain 
Purposes.— 

(1)  Classification  authorized.- The  Cor- 
poration may  establish  a  system  for  classify- 
ing sellers  of  farm  mortgages,  or  qualified 
agricultural  lenders  which  services  such 
mortgages,  according  to  type,  size,  location, 
assets,  or  on  such  other  basis  the  Corpora- 
tion may  consider  appropriate. 

(2)  Purposes  of  classification.— The  Cor- 
poration may  take  any  classification  system 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  into  ac- 
count and  may  distinguish  between  classes 
established  under  such  system  in  prescrib- 
ing regulations  and  imposing  charges  or 
fees. 

SEC  ».  capitalization. 

(a)  Initial  Capitalization;  General  Pro- 
visions.— 

(1)  Initial  capitalization.— The  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  capital  stock  of  $200,000,000 
subscribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  funds  appropriated  for  such  purchase. 

<2)  Shareholder  voting  rights.— Owners 
of  common  stock  shall  be  vested  with  all 
voting  rights,  each  share  being  entitled  to 
one  vote  with  rights  of  cumulative  voting  at 
all  elections  of  directors. 

(3)  Unrestricted  transferability.— The 
free  transferability  of  the  common  stock  at 
all  times  to  any  person  shall  not  be  restrict- 
ed except  that,  as  to  the  Corporation,  it 
shall  be  transferable  only  on  the  books  of 
the  Corporation. 

(b)  Contributions  to  Capital:  Pees.— 

(1)  Required  contributions  allowed.— 
The  Corporation  may  accumulate  funds  for 
its  capital  surplus  account  by  requiring  each 
mortgage  seller  to  make  nonrefundable  cap- 
ital contributions  equal  to  not  more  than  2 
percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  amounts  or 
mortgages  purchased  by  the  Corporation 
from  such  seller. 

(2)  Ftes.— The  Corporation  may  impose 
charges  or  fees  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  all  costs  and  expenses  in- 


curred in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act. 

(c)  Management  op  Capital  ajid  Earn- 
ings.— 

(1)  Transfer  to  general  surplus  ac- 
count.—All  earnings  from  the  operations  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  transferred  annu- 
ally to  its  general  surplus  account. 

(2)  Transfer  to  reserves.— At  any  time, 
funds  of  the  general  surplus  account  may. 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be  trans- 
ferred to  reserves. 

(3)  Dividends.— Any  dividends  paid  by  the 
Corporation  on  stock  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  charged  against  the  general 
surplus  account. 

(d)  Stock  for  Contributions  to  Cap- 
ital.— 

( 1 )  Contributions  by  mortgage  sellers.— 
The  Corporation  shall  issue,  from  time  to 
time  to  each  mortgage  seller,  its  common 
stock  evidencing  any  capital  contributions 
made  by  such  seller  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b). 

(2)  Other  contributions.— In  addition  to 
the  shares  of  common  stock  issued  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  Corporation  may  issue 
additional  shares  of  common  stock  in  return 
for  any  other  contributions  to  capital  or 
capital  and  surplus. 

(e)  Retirement  op  Stock.— The  Corpor- 
tion  may  at  any  time  retire  any  stock  of  the 
Corporation  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

SEC.  7.  POWERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Corporation  shall 
have  the  following  powers: 

(1)  To  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal. 

(2)  To  have  succession  until  dissolved  by 
an  Act  of  Congress. 

(3)  To  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(4)  To  make  and  perform  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  commitments. 

(5)  To  borrow,  give  security,  pay  interest 
or  dividends,  and  issue  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  preferred  stock,  or  other  obligations 
or  securities  under  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Corporation  may  prescribe. 

(6)  To  settle,  adjust,  compromise,  and  re- 
lease any  claim,  demand,  or  right  of.  by,  or 
against  the  Corporation,  whether  in  whole 
or  in  part  and  with  or  without  consideration 
or  benefit  to  the  Corporation. 

(7)  To  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity, against  to  prosecute  or  defend  any 
action  brought  by  or  against  the  Corpora- 
tion in  any  State  or  Federal  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction. 

(8)  To  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  any 
property. 

(9)  To  determine  the  Corporation's  ex- 
penditures and  the  manner  in  which  such 
expenditures  shall  be  incurred  and  paid. 

(10)  To  exercise  such  incidental  powers 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  8.  DEFINITIONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  Corporation.— The  term  "Corpora- 
tion" means  the  Farm  Mortgage  Marketing 
Corporation  established  under  section  3. 

(2)  Board.— The  term  "Board"  means  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation. 

(3)  Farm  mortgage.— The  term  "farm 
mortgage"  means  any  loan  to  an  agricultur- 
al producer  which— 

(A)  Is  secured  by  fee-simple  or  leasehold 
mortgage  with  status  as  a  first  lien  on  agri- 


cultural real  estate  located  in  the  United 
SUtes; 

(B)  is  originated  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  and 

(C)  is  an  obligation  of— 

(1)  an  individual  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes:  or 

(ii)  any  person  other  than  an  individual  a 
majority  interest  in  which  is  held  by  individ- 
uals who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
whose  training  or  farming  experience  is  suf- 
ficient, under  criteria  established  by  the 
Corporation,  to  assure  a  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  such  loan  will  be  repaid  according 
to  its  terms. 

(4)  Agricultural  real  estate.— The  term 
"agricultural  real  estate"  means  a  parcel  or 
parcels  of  land  used  for  the  production  of 
one  or  more  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  and  consisting  of  a  minimum  acre- 
age or  producing  minimum  annual  receipts 
as  determined  by  the  Corporation: 

(5)  Qualified  agricultural  lender.— The 
term  "qualified  agricultural  lender"  means 
any  bank,  business  and  industrial  develop- 
ment company,  savings  and  loan  institution, 
commercial  finance  company,  trust  compa- 
ny, credit  union,  Insurance  company,  or 
other  person  approved  by  the  Corporation. 

(6)  Security.— The  term  "security"  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  section 
3(a)(10)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934. 

SEC.  i.  DESIGNATION  OF  ASSOCIATION  AS  MIXED- 
OWNERSHIP  GOVERNMENT  CORPORA- 
TION. 

Section  9101(2)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(K)  The  Farm  Mortgage  Marketing  Cor- 
poration." 

sec.  10.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  any  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  September  30,  1986, 
not  to  exceeed  $200,000,000  for  the  purchase 
of  stock  of  the  Corporation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Farm  Mortgage  Marketing  Corporation 
Act  of  1986 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  Act  to  establish  a 
secondary  market  entity  similar  to  those 
which  already  serve  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion's housing  and  education  sectors.  This 
secondary  market  mechanism  will  serve  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  and  stabilizing  the  flow 
of  capital  for  long-term  financing  of  agricul- 
tural real  estate  credit  needs  by  serving  as  a 
conduit  between  primary  commercial  agri- 
cultural lenders  and  the  captial  markets. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  SUMMARY 

Section  1.  TrrLE.— "Mortgage  Msu'keting 
Corporation  Act  of  1986". 

Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Purpose.—  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Act  is  to  establish  a  quasi-pri- 
vate organization  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  purchase  and  insure  agricul- 
tural mortgages  from  commercial  agricul- 
tural lenders  and  to  sell  pools  of  agricultur- 
al mortgages  to  the  capital  market.  Such  a 
secondary  market  entity  will  facilitate  the 
availability  of  long-term  credit  for  agricul- 
tural borrowers  and  provide  liquidity  for  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  other  agricultural 
lenders. 

Sac.  3.  Establishment  op  Corporation.— 
There  is  hereby  established  a  corporation  to 
be  known  as  the  Farm  Mortgage  Marketing 
Corporation. 

Sac.  4.  Board  op  Dirbctors.— The  Act  es- 
tablishes a  five-member  Board  of  Directors. 
An  initial  interim  Board  will  be  appointed 


by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  be  comprised  of  the 
following:  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  [FDICl.  and  three  ap- 
pointees with  expertise  and  training  in  agri- 
cultural lending  and  mortgage  investments. 
When  sufficient  common  stock  of  the  Cor- 
poration has  been  sold  to  qualified  lenders, 
the  interim  Board  shall  turn  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Corporation  to  a  regular  Board 
elected  from  among  the  holders  of  the 
stock. 

Sec.  5.  PrntcnusE  and  Sale  op  Mort- 
OAOES.— The  Corporation,  with  certain  limi- 
tations, may  purchase  farm  mortgages  from 
any  qualified  agricultural  lender  and  dis- 
pose of  those  mortgages  through  the  issuing 
of  securities. 

The  Corporation  may  purchase  farm 
mortgages  if  the  mortgage  seller  agrees  to 
retain  a  10-percent  participation  in  the 
mortgage,  or  to  repurchase  or  replace  the 
mortgage  upon  demand  by  the  Corporation 
if  the  borrower  defaults  on  the  loan.  In  ad- 
dition, at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the 
mortgage,  the  outstanding  principal  balance 
of  the  mortgage  must  be  less  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  property  securing 
the  mortgage,  or  the  portion  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  mortgage  in  excess  of  80  per- 
cent is  guaranteed  by  or  insured  by  a  quali- 
fied insurer.  No  repurchase  shall  be  re- 
quired on  defaulted  loans  if  there  are  suffi- 
cient reserves  established  to  cover  such 
losses. 

The  Corporation  shall  issue  securities 
which  provide  for  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  farm  mortgages  purchased 
and  held  by  Corporation. 

Sec.  6.  Capitalization.— The  Corporation 
shall  be  initially  capitalized  by  the  purchase 
of  $200,000,000  in  stock  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. In  addition  the  Corporation  shall  have 
the  authority  to  require  that  each  mortgage 
seller  make  a  nonrefundable  capital  contri- 
bution equal  to  not  more  than  two  percent 
of  the  unpaid  principal  amounts  of  the 
mortgages  purchased  from  the  seller, 
charge  appropriate  fees  to  meet  all  costs 
and  expenses,  and  issue  stock  in  return  for 
any  contribution  to  capital  and  capital  sur- 
plus accounts. 

The  Corporation  may  at  any  time  retire 
any  stock  of  the  Corporation  which  was 
purchased  by  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  7.  Powers  of  the  Corporation.— The 
Corporation  will  have  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  and  meet  the  normal  obli- 
gations the  Corporation. 

Sec.  8.  Definitions.— Defines  the  terms  of 
the  Act. 

"Farm  mortgage"  is  defined  as  any  loan  to 
an  agricultural  producer  which  is  secured  by 
a  fee-simple  or  leasehold  mortgage  with 
status  as  a  first  lien  on  agricultural  real 
estate  originated  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  which  is  an  obligation 
of  a  person  who  is  a  citizen  or  business 
entity  whose  majority  interest  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

"Qualified  agricultural  lender"  is  defined 
as  meaning  any  bank,  business  and  industri- 
al development  company,  savings  and  loan 
Institution,  commercial  finance  company, 
trust  company,  credit  union,  insurance  com- 
pany, or  other  person  approved  by  the  Cor- 
poration. 

Sec.  9.  Designation  op  Corporation  as 
Mixed-Ownership  Governmknt  Corpora- 
tion. 

Sec.  10.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.—$200,000,000  shall  be  appropriated 
beginning  after  September  30, 1986. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY: 
S.  2726.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  mini- 
mum price  and  an  alternative  produc- 
tion rate  for  petroleum  produced  from 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

minimum  price  for  naval  petroleum 
reserves 
•  Mr.     BRADLEY.     Mr.     President, 
today  I  introduce  a  bill  which  will  cor- 
rect a  serious  aberration  in  domestic 
energy  policy. 

We've  heard  a  lot  in  recent  months 
about  oil  being  dumped  on  the  world 
markets,  driving  prices  down  and  send- 
ing many  U.S.  producers  into  banli- 
ruptcy.  Most  often,  the  fingers  are 
pointed  at  the  Saudi  Arabians  as  the 
coldly  calculating  nemesis  to  the  U.S. 
oil  interests.  The  fact  of  the  matter, 
however,  is  that  the  cheapest  oil  avail- 
able in  the  world  today  is  not  Saudi 
crude— which  sells  at  the  world  market 
price— but  crude  oil  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  U.S.  Government  from 
the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
[NPR].  Last  week  oil  from  the  NPR 
sold  for  as  low  a  $4.90  per  barrel- 
about  $7  per  barrel  below  the  prevail- 
ing price  in  the  region.  This  week's 
prices  might  be  as  low  as  $4.50  per 
barrel.  These  ridiculously  low  prices 
represent  an  unfair  attack  on  other  oil 
producers,  a  loss  of  revenue  to  U.S. 
taxpayers  and  a  squandering  of  a  na- 
tional and  strategic  resource. 

This  dumping  of  the  Nation's  oil  re- 
serves is  obviously  bad  policy.  It  is  not 
anyone's  intended  goal.  Rather,  these 
low  prices  are  the  inadvertent  result  of 
contract  policies  and  legislation  that 
did  not  anticipate  the  possibility  of 
rapidly  fluctuating  oil  prices.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  has  recently  enacted 
a  number  of  reforms  which  will  help 
reduce  the  chance  of  a  recurrence  of 
this  ill-advised  outcome.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today,  however, 
will  go  further  and  ensure  that  this 
dumping  of  U.S.  oil  never  again  occurs. 

The  bill  would  do  two  things: 

First,  it  will  prohibit  the  sale  of 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  oil  (Elk 
Hills)  for  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
prevailing  market  value  for  oil  sold  in 
the  area,  or  less  than  the  price  of  oil 
purchased  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve,  minus  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing the  oil  from  the  Naval  Reserve  to 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

If  either  of  these  conditions  is  met. 
the  Secretary  can  reduce  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  conserve  the  oil  re- 
source. Current  law  requires  produc- 
tion only  at  a  "maximum  efficient 
rate,"  which  is  in  excess  of  100,000 
barrels  per  day. 

Second,  the  bill  reduces  from  30  to 
15  days  the  period  of  time  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  to  review 
NPR  sales  contracts  for  antitrust  con- 
sideration. By  reducing  the  period  be- 
tween receipt  of  bids  and  first  delivery 
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of  oil.  this  will  make  bids  more  accu- 
rately reflect  market  conditions  at  the 
time  of  sale.  This  action  is  also  consist- 
ent with  the  Department  of  Energy's 
administrative  action  which  reduced 
the  length  of  the  contracts  from  180 
to  90  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  recently  wrote  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  support  of  legislation 
which  would  revise  NPR  oil  sales  con- 
tracts along  these  lines.  In  that  letter 
he  said,  "I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  rapid  congressional 
action  to  assure  that  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  receive  a  fair  return  from 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves."  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  also  appreciate  the  urgency  of 
the  situation  and  act  accordingly.* 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sahbanes,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 

S.  2727.  A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  assets  for- 
feiture fund  and  the  Customs  forfeit- 
ure fimd  through  fiscal  year  1989,  to 
make  amounts  from  the  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Education  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  for  drug  abuse  education  and 
prevention  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  AND  PREVENTION  ACT 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  make 
Federal  forfeiture  funds  available  for 
drug  abuse  education  and  prevention 
programs.  This  initiative,  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  and  Prevention  Act 
of  1986,  will  transfer  money  from  the 
Justice  Department  assets  forfeiture 
fund  and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
forfeiture  fund  to  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  assist 
States  in  their  drug  education  pro- 
grams. 

During  the  past  several  years  States 
and  local  communities  have  begim  to 
respond  as  never  before  in  the  devel- 
opment of  strategies  and  initiatives  for 
comprehensive  substance  abuse  pre- 
vention programs  in  our  schools,  and 
it  is  these  education  programs  that  my 
legislation  responds  to.  Drug  educa- 
tion programs  are  in  critical  need  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  school  education 
material  and  teacher  training.  The 
Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Prevention 
Act  of  1986  attempts  to  meet  this 
need,  without  requiring  any  additional 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  or  taking 
any  money  away  from  law  enforce- 
ment efforts. 

Nationwide,  the  statistics  revealing 
UM  of  drugs  and  alcohol  by  our  chU- 
dren  and  young  adults  are  alarming. 
In  my  home  State  of  Massachusetts 
Oov.  Michael  Dukakis  surveyed  5,000 
high  school  students  in  1984  and 
found  that  60  percent  admitted  having 
used  illegal  drugs:  28  percent  reported 
using  illicit  drugs  at  age  12  or  younger. 


The  Commonwealth  responded  to 
this  distressing  data  with  the  Gover- 
nor's Alliance  Against  Drugs,  which 
has  successfully  enlisted  more  than 
200  Massachusetts  communities  in  a 
unified  and  comprehensive  effort  to 
combat  substance  abuse  by  young 
people.  A  large  portion  of  their  activi- 
ties have  been  performed  without  cost 
or  with  resources  that  have  been  mar- 
shaled from  private  groups  and  corpo- 
rations, major  media  outlets,  and  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  sports  organiza- 
tions. However,  the  future  success  of 
programs  like  this  will  be  based  on 
their  ability  to  pay  for  teaching  cur- 
riculum and  training  programs  for  the 
instructors,  and  private  contributions 
are  not  picking  up  the  whole  tab. 

Our  law  enforcement  authorities 
seize  over  $1  billion  in  drug  trafficker's 
assets  each  year— cash,  stocks,  bonds, 
and  real  estate— but  the  money  is  not 
going  to  help  reduce  demand  for 
drugs.  In  some  cases,  drug  traffickers 
gross  more  each  year  than  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  has  in  its 
budget. 

The  Justice  Department's  asset  for- 
feiture fiBid  only  began  operating  last 
year  in  response  to  important  provi- 
sions in  the  1984  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act.  Although  there  is 
a  lagtime  between  a  seizure  and  the 
actual  forefeiture  of  assets,  the  fund 
promises  to  be  a  major  step  forward  in 
our  war  against  drugs.  Even  after  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  recoup  their  share  of  the  for- 
feiture assets,  including  the  costs  of 
seizure  and  forfeiture,  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  $50  million  from  this 
fund  will  pour  into  the  Treasury  at 
the  close  of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  believe  it  makes  a  great  deal  of 
sense  to  use  drugpusher  profits  in  our 
attempt  to  meet  the  challenges  before 
us.  I  recognize  that  this  is  just  one 
step  in  what  has  to  be  a  much  broader 
plan  to  address  drug  demand  and 
supply  both  here  and  internationally, 
but  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  necessary 
step. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2727 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Drug  Abuse 
Education  and  Prevention  Act  of  1986". 

SEC  2.  EXTENSION  OF  UFE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
JUSTICE  ASSETS  FORFEmJRE  FUND 
AND  CUSTOMS  FORFEfrURE  FUND;  IN- 
CREASE IN  AUTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FROM  CUSTOMS  FOR- 
FErrUREFUND. 

(a)  Department  op  Justice  Assets  For- 
PEiTURS  PuwD.— The  first  sentence  of  section 
524<cK8)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  1987"  and  In- 


serting  in   lieu   thereof   "1987.    1988.   and 
1989". 
(b)  Customs  Forfeiture  Fund.— 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  613A(a> 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1613b(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1987" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "li>89". 

(2)  Section  613A(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613b(c»  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1989". 

(e)  Section  613A(fKl)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1613b(fHl)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "four"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "three";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  fund  for  fiscal  years  1987.  1988. 
and  1989.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  section." 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  613A(f  )(2) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1613b(f)(2»  is  amended  by  striliing  out  "of 
the  first  three  of  such  four  fiscal  years"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  (other  than  fiscal 
year  1989)". 

(5)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
613A(f)(2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1613b(f)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  last  of  such  four  fiscal  years"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1989". 

SEC.  3.  USE  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  ASSETS 
FORFEITIRE  FUND  FOB  DRUG  ABUSE 
EDUCATION  AND  PREVENTION  PRO- 
GRAM ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STATES. 

Section  524(c)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  In  addition  to  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  fund  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
specified  in  appropriations  Acts— 

"(A)  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  to  assist  the  States  in  pro- 
viding drug  abuse  education  and  prevention 
programs:  and 

"(B)  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
assist  the  States  in  providing  statewide  ele- 
mentary school  and  secondary  school  drug 
abuse  education  programs,  including  curric- 
ula, teaching  materials,  demonstration 
projects,  technical  assistance,  and  adminis- 
trative support. 

Each  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amounts  to  be  made  available  to  a  State, 
based  on  the  number  of  persons  served  by 
such  programs  in  the  State,  the  level  of 
non-Federal  support  for  such  programs  in 
the  State,  the  amounts  deposited  In  the 
fund  as  a  result  of  forfeitures  in  the  State, 
and  other  relevant  factors.  Amounts  made 
available  to  a  State  under  this  paragraph 
shall  supplement,  and  shall  not  replace, 
amounts  made  available  for  such  programs 
from  other  sources.  Not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  total  of  amounts  appropriated  for  all 
purposes  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  appropriated  for 
purposes  under  this  paragraph.". 

SEC.  «.  USE  OF  CUSTOMS  FORFEITURE  FUND  FOR 
DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  AND  PRE- 
VENTION PROGRAM  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  STATES. 

Section  613A  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  In  addition  to  the  purposes  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  fund 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of 


Education  for  the  programs  described  In 
section  524(0(10)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
of  amounts  appropriated  for  all  purposes 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  a  fiscal 
year  shall  be  appropriated  for  such  pro- 
grams.". 

SEC  S.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Title  28.  United 
States  Code.— Section  524(c)(6)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "this  subsection"  the  following:  ", 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation shall  prepare  (for  transmittal  by  the 
Attorney  General)  the  portions  of  the 
report  relating  to  expenditures  under  para- 
graph a0)(A)  and  paragraph  (10)(B)  of  this 
subsection,  respectively". 

(b)  Amendment  to  Tariff  Act  of  193n.— 
Section  613A(c)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
U.S.C.  1613(c))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "such  year"  the  following:  ".  except 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  the  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  prepare  (for  transmittal  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs)  the  portions  of  the 
report  relating  to  expenditures  under  sub- 
section (g)  of  this  section". 

SEC.  «.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  3.  4.  and  5 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1987. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  89,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  "National  Acade- 
mies of  Practice." 

S.  1830 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1820,  a  bill  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  demonstration 
chemical  sulistance  abuse  prevention 
programs  in  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Dantorth]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2209,  a  bill  to  make  per- 
manent and  improve  the  provisions  of 
section  1619  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  SSI  benefits  to  individuals 
who  work  despite  severe  medical  im- 
pairment; to  amend  such  act  to  re- 
quire concurrent  notification  of  eligi- 
bility for  SSI  and  Medicaid  benefits 
and  notification  to  certain  disabled 
SSI  recipients  of  their  potential  eUgi- 
blllty  for  benefits  under  such  section 
1619;  to  provide  for  a  GAO  study  of 
the  effects  of  such  section's  work  in- 
centive provisions;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


8.  34S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added 
as  cosponsor  of  S.  2454,  a  bill  to  repeal 
section  1631  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1985,  relating 
to  the  liability  of  Government  con- 
tractors for  injuries  or  losses  of  prop- 
erty arising  out  of  certain  atomic 
weapons  testing  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3515 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2515,  a  bill  to  reau- 
thorize the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3537 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2537,  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  Federal  interest 
and  the  historic  and  natural  features 
of  the  National  Capital. 

S.  3661 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeu-er]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2661,  a  bill 
to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in 
American  secondary  schools  and  en- 
hance the  competence  of  American 
secondary  students  and  thereby 
strengthen  the  economic  competitive- 
ness of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  399 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
299,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  December  7,  1986,  through 
December  13,  1986,  as  "National  Alo- 
pecia Areata  Awareness  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lautenberg. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Glenn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  322.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  December  7, 
1986,  as  "National  Pearl  Harbor  Re- 
memberance  Day"  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  338,  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  November  18, 
1986,  as  "National  Community  Educa- 
tion Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbattm, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon]  were  added  as  co- 


sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
352,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  September  7,  1986,  as 
"Gaucher's  Disease  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3<S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Glenn],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Mathias],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  368,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  October  1986, 
as  'National  Spina  Bifida  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  15« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Metzenbaum],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ExoN],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 154,  a  concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  Soviet  Union's  persecu- 
tion of  members  of  the  Ukrainian  and 
other  public  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Groups. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  435,  a  resolution  to 
recognize  Mr.  Eugene  Lang  for  his 
contributions  to  the  education  and  the 
lives  of  disadvantaged  young  people. 

amendment  no.  3588 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moynihan],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Wilson], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Domenici],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  2588  proposed  to  S.  2638,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  E>e- 
fense  and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise  and  improve 
military  compensation  programs,  to 
improve  defense  procurement  proce- 
dures, to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  2588  proposed  to  S. 
2638,  supra. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEPENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL 
TEAR  1987 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2598 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2417  to  the 
bill  (S.  2638)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  year  1987.  to  revise 
and  improve  military  compensation 
programs,  to  improve  defense  procure- 
ment procedures,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

Delete  Section  309  from  Senate  Amend- 
ment 2417. 


or  to  transfer  to  another  appropriation  ac- 
count in  this  Act  to  be  used  to  Implement 
immediately,  the  program  proposed  by  the 
Department  In  Its  letter  of  August  30,  1985. 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  and  Logistics,  to  rehabilitate 
and  convert  current  steam  generating  plants 
at  defense  facilities  in  the  United  States  to 
cool  burning  facilities  in  order  to  achieve  a 
coal  consumption  target  of  1.600,000  short 
tons  of  coal  per  year  above  current  con- 
sumption levels  at  Department  of  Defense 
facilities  in  the  United  States  by  fiscal  year 
1994:  Provided.  That  anthracite  or  bitumi- 
nous coal  shall  be  the  source  of  energy  at 
such  installations:  Provided  further.  That 
during  the  implementation  of  this  proposal, 
the  amount  of  anthracite  coal  purchased  by 
the  Department  shall  remain  at  least  at  the 
current  annual  purchase  level.  302.000  short 
tons. 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2599 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      PRESSLER      submitted      an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  2414  to  the 
biU  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

Delete  Section  309  from  Senate  Amend- 
ment 2414. 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2600 
AND  2601 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  McCLURE  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  No.  2638.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amehdmint  No.  2600 

At  the  end  add  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act.  Section  309  as  added  by  amend- 
ment 2417  shall  be  null  and  void. 

AMKHDMKirr  No.  2601 

At  the  end  add  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act.  Section  309  as  added  by  amend- 
ment 2414  shall  be  nuU  and  void. 


SPECTER  (AND  HEINZ) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2602 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  SPECTE31  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hxiifz)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  f ollowinc: 

None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
makes  available,  under  current  authority, 
from  the  funds  available  in  the  Army  Indus- 
trial Fund,  $25,000,000  which  shall  be  avaU- 
able  to  be  used  to  implement  Immediately. 


(b)  PROHiBmoH  on  Use  or  Pohds.— None 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an 
authorization  contained  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  used— 

(1)  for  the  procurement  or  assembly  of 
binary  chemical  munitions  (or  components 
of  such  munitions);  or 

(2)  for  establishment  of  production  facili- 
ties necessary  for  procurement  or  assembly 
of  binary  chemical  munitions  (or  compo- 
nents of  such  munitions), 

until  legislation  has  been  enacted,  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  declaring 
that  the  certification  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 8093  of  the  Act  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  have  been  met. 

(c)  Exception.— The  prohibition  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  does  not  apply  to  funds  used  exclu- 
sively for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  binary  chemical  munitions. 
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HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
2603  THROUGH  2605 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  2603 

At  the  end  add  the  following: 

None  of  the  provisions  in  Section  306  shall 
take  effect  until  the  same  restrictions  are 
applied  relative  to  air  services  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  pursuant  to  existing  au- 
thority to  impose  such  restrictions. 

Amendment  No.  2604 

On  page  23.  between  lines  16  and  17. 
insert  the  following: 

(e)  Availability  of  Funds.- Amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authorization  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts. 

Amendment  No.  2605 
On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  IMl.  SIBMARINE  OVERHAl'L  STl'DY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  conduct  a 
detail  study  and  investigation  on  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibility  of  applying  produc- 
tion line  techniques  for  the  overhaul  of  Los 
Angeles  class  submarines.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  results  of  such  study  and 
investigation,  together  with  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  he  determines  ap- 
propriate, to  Congress  not  later  than  May  1, 
1987. 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2606 

Mr.  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  9  through  16 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC  IM.  BINARY  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS. 

(a)  Sense  or  Congress.- It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Presidential  certifica- 
tion of  July  29,  1986.  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  8093  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
1986  (as  contained  in  section  101(b)  of 
PubUc  Law  99-190  (99  SUt.  1217)),  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  such  section  and, 
therefore,  the  conditions  necessary  to  begin 
production  of  binary  chemical  munitions 
pursuant  to  such  section  do  not  yet  exist. 


MELCHER  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
2607  AND  2608 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.      MELCHER     submitted      two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  2607 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  the 
figures  on  the  following  pages  are  deemed 
to  be  the  following: 

On  page  10.  line  24.  "$4,093.318.650"  in 
lieu  of  "$4,815,669,000"  . 

On  page  11,  line  2.  "$7,875,571,300"  in  lieu 
of  $9,265,378,000". 

On  page  U,  line  3.  "$12,672,542,050"  in 
lieu  of  $14,908,873,000". 

On  page  U,  line  4.  "$6,214,327,900"  in  lieu 
of  $7,310,974,000  ■. 

Amendment  No.  2608 
On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  15,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  mi.  REQUIREMENT  FOR  RETURN  OF  UNOB- 
LIGATED FUNDS  TO  THE  TREASURY. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  twenty  (20)  percent  of  any  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  FY  1986  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1986  that  remain  unobligated 
as  of  September  30,  1986,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  funds 
necessary  for  carrying  out  multiyear  con- 
tracts." 


ROTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  2609 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  283,  line  1.  strike  section  2172 
and  redesignate  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 


ANDREWS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2610 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.      ANDREWS      submitted      an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as 

follows: 

On  page  203,  strike  out  lines  1  through  13. 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2611 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  and  Mr. 
Smon)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  (S.  2405)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes;  ans  follows: 

After  section  145.  insert  the  following: 
S.  2405 

Sec.  146.  Sections  146  through  168  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1986". 

Sec.  147.  The  short  title  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-288)  is 
hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1974"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Major  Disaster  Relief  and 
Emergency  Assistance  Act". 

Sec.  148.  Section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5122(1))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  'Emergency'  means  any  occasion  or 
Instance  for  which,  in  the  determination  of 
the  President.  Federal  assistance  is  needed 
to  supplement  State  and  local  efforts  and 
capabilities  to  save  lives  and  to  protect  prop- 
erty, public  health  and  safety,  or  to  lessen 
or  avert  the  threat  of  a  catastrophe  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.". 

Sec.  149.  Title  VIII  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended  (Public  Law  89-136:  42  U.S.C. 
3231-3236)  is  hereby  repealed,  and  title  V  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-288)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TITLE  V— FEDERAL  EMERGENCnf 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


"PROCEDURES 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  All  requests  for  a  determina- 
tion by  the  President  that  an  emergency 
exists  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the 
affected  State.  Such  request  shall  be  based 
upon  the  Governor's  finding  that  the  situa- 
tion is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  response  is  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  State  and  the  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  that  Federal  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. The  Governor's  request  will  furnish  in- 
formation describing  SUte  and  local  efforts 
and  resources  which  have  been  or  will  be 
used  to  alleviate  the  emergency,  and  will 
define  the  type  and  extent  of  Federal  aid  re- 
quired. As  a  part  of  this  request,  and  as  a 
prerequisite  to  emergency  assistance  under 
the  act.  the  Governor  shaU  take  appropriate 
action  under  State  law  and  direct  execution 
of  the  SUte's  emergency  plan.  Based  upon 
such  Governor's  request,  the  President  may 
declare  that  an  emergency  exists. 

"(b)  The  President  may  exercise  any  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  section  502  and  sec- 
tion 503  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  an  emer- 
gency when  he  determines  that  an  emergen- 
cy exists  for  which  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  response  rests  with  the  United  States 
because  the  emergency  Involves  a  subject 
area  for  which,  under  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  United  SUtes 
exercises  exclusive  or  preeminent  responsi- 
bility and  authority.  The  President  may  de- 
termine that  such  an  emergency  exists  only 
after  consultation  with  the  Governor  of  the 
affected  State,   if  pracUcable.  The  Presi- 


dent's determination,  however,  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  501(a)  of  this  Act. 

"FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  502.  In  any  emergency,  the  Presi- 
dent may— 

"(a)  direct  any  Federal  agency  with  or 
without  reimbursement  to  utilize  its  au- 
thorities and  the  resources  granted  to  it 
under  other  Acts,  including  but  not  limited 
to  personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  facilities, 
and  managerial,  technical  and  advisory  serv- 
ices in  support  of  State  and  local  emergency 
assistance  efforts  to  save  lives  and  to  pro- 
tect property,  public  health  and  safety  or  to 
lessen  or  avert  the  threat  of  a  catastrophe; 

"(b)  coordinate  all  Federal  agencies  and 
voluntary  relief  or  disaster  assistance  orga- 
nizations providing  emergency  assistance, 
and  coordinate  emergency  assistance  with 
State  and  local  officials;  and 

"(c)  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance to  affected  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  performance  of  essential  com- 
munity services,  warning  of  risks  of  hazards, 
public  information  and  assistance  in  health 
and  safety  measures,  management  and  con- 
trol, and  reduction  of  Immediate  threats  to 
public  health  and  safety. 

"EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  In  an  emergency,  when  the 
Federal  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502  of  this  title  is  inadequate,  the  Presi- 
dent may  provide  assistance  to  save  lives 
and  protect  property,  public  health  and 
safety,  or  to  lessen  or  avert  the  threat  of  a 
catastrophe.  When  debris  removal  assist- 
ance is  appropriate  under  this  section,  it 
shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  section  406  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  In  any  emergency  and  except  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
costs  of  providing  emergency  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  limitation  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  may  be  exceeded  when  the 
President  determines  that  continued  emer- 
gency assistance  is  immediately  required; 
that  there  is  a  continuing  and  immediate 
risk  to  lives,  property,  public  health  or 
safety;  and  that  necessary  assistance  will 
not  otherwise  be  provided  on  a  timely  basis. 
In  the  event  that  the  limiUtion  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  is  exceeded,  the  President  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  emergency  assistance  requirements 
and  propose  additional  legislation  if  neces- 
sary." 

Sec.  150.  Section  102(2)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5122(2))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows— 

"(2)  'Major  disaster"  means  any  natural 
catastrophe,  including  any  hurricane,  torna- 
do, storm,  high  water,  wind-driven  water, 
tidal  wave,  tsunami,  earthquake,  volcanic 
eruption,  landslide,  mudslide,  snowstorm,  or 
drought,  or  any  fire,  flood,  or  explosion,  re- 
gardless of  cause,  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  which,  in  the  determination  of  the 
President,  causes  damage  of  sufficient  sever- 
ity and  magnitude  to  warrant  major  disaster 
assistance  under  this  Act  to  supplement  the 
efforts  and  available  resources  of  SUtes, 
local  governments,  and  disaster  relief  orga- 
nizations in  alleviating  the  damage,  loss, 
hardship,  or  suffering  caused  thereby." 

Sec.  151.  Title  II  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974  (42  U5.C.  5131-5132)  is  amend- 
ed by— 


(1)  striking  the  words  ""(Including  the  De- 
fense Civil  Preparedness  Agency)"  in  section 
201(a); 

(2)  adding  the  words  "Including  evalua- 
tions of  natural  hazards  and  development  of 
the  programs  and  actions  required  to  miti- 
gate such  hazards."  between  the  words 
""plans"  and  ""except"  In  section  201(d);  and 

(3)  striking  ""$25,000"  in  section  201(d)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""$50,000". 

Sec.  152.  Title  III  of  the  Disaster  ReUef 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5141-5158)  Is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  deleting  sections  301.  305.  and  306  and 
renumbering  subsequent  sections  appropri- 
ately; 

(2)  deleting  the  caption  "Tederal  assist- 
ance" of  section  301.  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  section,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "rules  and  regulations"; 

(3)  deleting  the  first  and  second  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  301,  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section,  and 
amending  the  final  sentence  thereof  by 
adding  "",  with  or  without  reimbursement," 
immediately  before  "through":  and 

(4)  deleting  ",  or  economic  sUtus"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  section  308(a)  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  section,  and 
adding  "or"  before  ""age,". 

Sec  153.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5143(a)).  as 
designated  by  section  152(1)  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Federal  coordinating  officer 
shall  represent  the  President  in  coordinat- 
ing the  emergency  or  the  major  disaster  re- 
sponse and  recovery  effort.". 

Sec  154.  Section  311  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5154).  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  152(1)  of  this  Act.  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (a), 
(b).  and  (c)  as  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  respectively, 
and  by  adding  at  the  beginning  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

•"(a)  As  a  condition  of  assistance,  any 
public  facility  and  private  nonprofit  facility 
which  is: 

"(1)  located  in  a  special  flo(xl  hazard  area 
as  identified  by  the  Director  pursuant  to 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1986.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  4001  et  seq.); 

"(2)  damaged  or  destroyed  by  flooding; 
and 

"(3)  otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  405  of  this  Act.  must  be  covered,  on 
the  date  of  the  flood  damage,  by  reasonable 
and  adequate  flood  insurance.  Assistance 
under  section  405  for  any  such  facility  not 
so  covered  shall  be  reduced  by  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  benefits  which  could  have 
been  received  had  reasonable  and  adequate 
flood  Insurance  been  in  force:  Provided, 
however.  That  this  reduction  of  assistance 
shall  not  apply  to  uninsured  facilities  where 
such  communities  have  been  identified  for 
less  than  one  year  as  having  special  flood 
hazard  areas.  The  limiutions  of  assistance 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
uniti  final  regulations  are  promulgated  by 
the  President.  Such  regulations  shall  define 
reasonable  and  adequate  flood  insurance.". 

Sec  155.  Section  312  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5155).  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  152(1)  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"duplication  op  vBxwrm 

"Sec  312.  (a)  Agencies  or  other  organiza- 
tions providing  Federal  assistance  for  needs 
or  losses  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  or 
emergency  shall  assure  that  no  person,  busi- 
ness concern,  or  other  entity  receives  any 
such  Federal  assistance  if  said  person,  busl- 
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I  concern,  or  entity  receives  or  is  entitled 
to  receive  benefits  for  the  same  purposes 
from  insur&nce  or  any  other  Federal  or  non- 
Pederal  source:  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  prohibit  the  provision  of 
Fedeal  assistance  to  a  person,  business  con- 
cern, or  other  entity  who  is  or  may  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  benefits  for  the  same  pur- 
poses from  insurance  or  any  other  Federal 
or  non-Federal  source  when  any  such  appli- 
c»nt  for  Federal  assistance  has  not  received 
such  other  benefits  by  the  time  of  applica- 
tion for  Federal  assistance,  so  long  as  the 
applicant  for  Federal  assistance  agrees  as  a 
condition  of  receipt  of  Federal  assistance  to 
repay  duplicative  assistance  from  insurance 
or  any  other  Federal  or  non-Federal  source 
to  the  agency  or  other  organizations  provid- 
ing the  Federal  assistance.  The  President 
shall  establish  such  procedures  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  insure  uniformity  in 
preventing  such  duplication  of  benefits.  Re- 
ceipt of  partial  benefits  for  a  loss  or  need  re- 
sulting from  a  major  disaster  or  emergency 
does  not  preclude  provision  of  additional 
Federal  assistance  for  any  part  of  such  loss 
or  need  for  which  benefits  have  not  been 
provided. 

"(b)  A  person,  business  concern,  or  other 
entity  receiving  Federal  assistance  for  needs 
or  losses  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  or 
emergency  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  extent  that  such  Federal  as- 
sistance has  duplicated  benefits  available  to 
the  person,  business  concern,  or  other  entity 
for  the  same  purpose  from  insurance  or  any 
other  Federal  or  non-Federal  sources.  The 
agency  or  other  organization  which  provid- 
ed the  duplicative  assistance  shall  collect 
such  duplicative  assistance  from  the  recipi- 
ent in  accordance  with  the  Claims  Collec- 
tion Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  when  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Government.  The  repay- 
ment shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  Feder- 
al assistance  received. 

"(c)  Federal  disaster  assistance  and  com- 
parable disaster  assistance  provided  by 
States,  local  governments,  and  disaster  as- 
sistance organizations  to  individuals  and 
families  shall  not  be  considered  as  income  or 
a  resource  when  determining  eligibUity  or 
benefit  levels  for  federally  funded  income 
assistance  or  resource  tested  benefit  pro- 
grams.". 

Sbc  156.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5141-5158)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  four 
new  sections  as  follows: 

"PKOTBcnoii  or  orviaomfENT 
"Sic.  315.  No  action  taken  or  assistance 
provided  pursuant  to  section  402,  403,  406. 
602,  or  503,  of  this  Act,  or  any  assistance 
provided  pursuant  to  section  405  of  this  Act 
that  has  the  effect  of  restoring  facilities 
■ubatantlally  as  they  existed  prior  to  the 
diaaster,  shall  be  deemed  a  major  Federal 
•ctlon  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  19M  (U  SUt.  M2).  Nothing  in  this 
■MUen  itfiAU  tltm  or  ftffeot  the  m>pHaMUty 
ofthg  ttAUoMt  InvifMinMitAl  roliey  Aet  of 
iNf  (M  MM.  Ml)  to  other  ftdml  MtiOM 
lafem  tuMlof  thti  Aet  or  under  My  ethor 
provWoM  of  iMf, 

"ueoTHiv  or  pvkm 

JUfa  !*•;  ■'*•  AUomoy  Omortt  of  the 
UuHmI  lUtgg  li  MiUwrlMd  to  Uwtltute  to- 
tlOM  in  the  United  ItMei  Dietriet  Court  for 
the  dlitrlet  in  whleh  an  emergeney  or  nugor 
dleuter  ooeurred,  or  In  nich  district  u  oth- 
erwise provided  by  law,  against  any  party 
whoae  acts  or  oinlHlona  may  In  any  way 


have  caused  or  contributed  to  the  damage 
or  hardship  for  which  Federal  assistance  is 
provided  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Upon  the 
showing  that  an  emergency  or  major  disas- 
ter or  the  associated  damage  or  hardship 
was  caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an  act  or 
omission  of  such  party,  then  such  party 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  the 
full  amount  of  Federal  expenditures  made 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  or  damage  attrib- 
utable to  such  act  or  omission.  The  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  also  apply  to  the  re- 
covery of  Federal  funds  expended  under  the 
authority  of  section  419  of  this  Act  for  fire 
suppression. 

"AUDITS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

"Sec.  317.  (a)  The  President,  when  deemed 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  related  regulations, 
shall  conduct  audits  and  Investigations  and 
in  connection  therewith  may  enter  such 
places  and  inspect  such  records  and  ac- 
counts and  question  such  persons  as  deemed 
necessary  to  determine  the  facts  relative 
thereto. 

"(b)  The  President,  when  deemed  neces- 
sary to  assure  compliance  with  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  related  regulations,  may 
require  audits  by  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments in  connection  with  assistance  provid- 
ed under  the  Act. 

"(c)  The  President  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access,  for  purposes  of  investigation, 
audit,  and  examination,  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  any  person  or 
entity  relating  to  any  activity  or  program 
undertaken  or  funded  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"CRIMINAL  AND  CIVIL  PENALTIES 

"Sec.  318.  (a)  Any  person,  organization,  or 
other  entity  who  knowingly  makes  a  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material 
fact,  or  who  knowingly  falls  to  disclose  a 
material  fact,  in  any  application  or  other 
document  in  connection  with  a  request  for 
assistance  under  this  Act.  or  who  knowingly 
falsifies  or  withholds,  conceals,  or  destroys 
any  dociynents.  books,  records,  reports,  or 
statements  upon  which  such  request  for  as- 
sistance is  based,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both,  for  each  violation. 

"(b)  Any  person,  organization,  or  other 
entity  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact,  or 
who  knowingly  fails  to  disclose  a  material 
fact,  in  any  bill,  invoice,  claim,  or  other  doc- 
ument requesting  reimbursement  for  work 
or  services  performed  in  connection  with  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act,  or  who 
knowingly  falsifies  or  withholds,  conceals, 
or  destroys  any  documents,  books,  records, 
reports,  or  statements  upon  which  such  re- 
quest for  reimbursement  is  based,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  tlO.OOO  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  for 
each  violation. 

"(c)  Any  person,  organisation,  or  other 
entity  who  knowingly  mlsappllw  the  pro- 
eueds  of  a  loan  or  other  cMh  benefit  ob- 
taUted  under  any  seetion  of  this  Aet  shall  be 
MiMeet  (0  K  find  in  M  tmount  equkl  to  one 
Md  0fM.hilf  timet  the  miMppiied  amount 
of  tht  loM  or  eieh  boneflt. 

"(d)  Whenever  It  gppegn  thgt  my  penen, 
priantatlen,  or  ether  entity  hM  vielatod  or 
to  about  to  WolaU  any  prevbien  of  this  Aet. 
ineiudlng  rules  and  regulations  Issued  and 
eivU  penalties  Imposed,  the  Attorney  Oener- 
al  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  such  relief  as 
may  be  appropriate.  Such  action  may  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
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SUtes  having  jurisdiction  where  the  viola- 
tion occurred  or,  at  the  option  of  the  par- 
ties, in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(e)  The  President,  or  the  duly  authorized 
represenUtlve  of  the  President,  shall  expe- 
ditiously refer  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  appropriate  action 
such  evidence  developed  in  the  performance 
of  functions  under  this  Act  as  may  be  found 
to  warrant  consideration  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
other  Federal  law.". 

(b)  Title  III  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  deleting  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  section  314  (42  U.S.C.  5157),  as  re- 
designated by  section  152(  1 )  of  this  Act,  and 
by  renumbering  "(b)"  from  the  remaining 
subsection  of  section  314  as  subsection  "(f)" 
of  section  318  as  added  by  section  156(a)  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Title  IV  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  deleting  section  405  (42 
U.S.C.  5175)  and  by  renumbering  subse- 
quent sections  appropriately. 

(d)  Section  315  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5158),  as  redesignated  by 
section  152(1)  of  this  Act,  is  further  redesig- 
nated as  section  314. 

Sec  157.  Title  IV  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5171-5189)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  three  new  sections  as  follows 
and  by  renumbering  subsequent  sections  ap- 
propriately: 

"PROCEDURES 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  All  requests  for  a  declara- 
tion by  the  President  that  a  major  disaster 
exists  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the 
affected  SUte,  Such  Governor's  request 
shall  be  based  upon  a  finding  that  the  disas- 
ter is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  response  is  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  SUte  and  the  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  that  Federal  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. As  a  part  of  this  request,  and  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  major  disaster  assistance  under 
the  Act,  the  Governor  shall  take  appropri- 
ate action  under  State  law  and  direct  execu- 
tion of  the  SUte's  emergency  plan.  He  shall 
furnish  Information  on  the  extent  and 
nature  of  SUte  resources  which  have  been 
or  will  be  used  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of 
the  disaster,  and  shall  certify  that  for  the 
current  disaster.  State  and  local  government 
obligations  and  expenditures  (of  which 
State  commitmente  must  be  a  significant 
proportion)  will  constitute  the  expenditure 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  such 
SUte  and  local  governments  for  alleviating 
the  damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suffering  re- 
sulting from  such  disaster,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  cost-sharing  provisions 
pursuant  to  sections  405,  406,  407,  and  410 
of  this  Act.  Based  upon  such  Governor's  re- 
quest, the  President  may  declare  that  a 
major  disaster  exists. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  an  eligible  appli- 
cant (or  the  State)  Is  unable  to  assume  Its  fi- 
nancial responsibility  under  the  cost-shar- 
ing provisions  of  sections  408,  401,  and  407 
of  this  Act,  the  Ifesldent  Is  authoriiied  to 
tend  or  advance  to  the  lute  lueh  M  per 
otntuffl  ahare,  fw  the  purpoiM  of  Notion 
M6,  auoh  loan  or  advanoe  ahall  b«  author' 
litd  only  aftor  th«  eeeurrtnoe  of  oonouf' 
rent,  multiple  ma^or  dlsaaten  In  a  given  Ju* 
riadietlon,  or  the  extraordinary  eoau  of  a 
partloular  major  disaster,  and  when  the 
damages  caused  by  such  major  disasters  are 
so  overwhelming  and  severe  that  It  Is  not 
possible  for  the  applicant  or  the  SUte  to 
assume  their  financial  responsibility  under 
this  Act  Immediately.  Except  as  provided  by 
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8ut>8ection  (c)  of  this  section,  any  such  loan 
or  advance  is  to  be  repaid  to  the  United 
SUtes  there  shall  be  no  deferral  of  the  re- 
payment of  loans  or  advances  authorized  by 
this  subsection  or  of  accrued  interest.  Such 
obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
tailing  Into  consideration  the  current 
market  yields  on  outstanding  markeUble 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  reimbursement  period  of  the  loan  or  ad- 
vance. 

"(c)  The  President  may  cancel  all  or  any 
part  of  such  loan  or  advance  made  regard- 
ing section  405  or  section  406  for  concur- 
rent, multiple  major  disasters  or  a  single 
catastrophic  major  disaster  if  a  determina- 
tion is  made  that  following  the  three  full 
fiscal  years  after  the  loan  or  advance  is 
made,  the  applicant  demonstrates  substan- 
tial and  continuing  Inability  to  repay  all  or 
part  of  the  loan  or  advance. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  issue  regulations 
describing  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  any  loans  or  advances  authorized  by 
this  section  may  be  made  or  canceled. 

"FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  402.  In  any  major  disaster,  the  Presi- 
dent may— 

"(a)  direct  any  Federal  agency  with  or 
without  reimbursement  to  utilize  ite  au- 
thorities and  the  resources  granted  to  it 
under  other  Acte  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  personnel,  equipment,  supplies,  facilities, 
and  managerial,  technical,  and  advisory 
services  in  support  of  SUte  and  local  assist- 
ance efforts: 

"(b)  coordinate  all  Federal  agencies  and 
voluntary  relief  or  disaster  assistance  orga- 
nizations providing  disaster  assistance,  and 
coordiante  disaster  assistance  with  SUte 
and  local  officials:  and 

"(c)  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance to  affected  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  performance  of  essential  com- 
irtunity  services,  warning  of  risks  and  haz- 
ards, public  information  and  assistance  in 
hjealth  and  safety  measures,  management 
wjd  control,  and  reduction  of  inunediate 
threats  to  public  health  and  safety. 

"COOPERATION  OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN 
RENDERING  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  In  any  major  disaster.  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  hereby  authorized,  on  the 
direction  of  the  President,  to  provide  assist- 
ance by— 

"(1)  utilizing  or  lending,  with  or  without 
compensation  therefore,  to  SUtes  and  local 
governments,  their  equipment,  supplies,  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  other  resources, 
other  than  the  extension  of  credit  under  the 
authority  of  any  Act; 

"(2)  distribution  or  rendering,  through 
the  American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  the  Mennonlte  Disaster  Serv- 
ice, and  other  relief  and  disaster  assistance 
organisations,  or  otherwise,  medicine,  food, 
and  other  consumable  supplies,  other  serv- 
ices to  disaster  victims,  or  emergency  aeslst 

"(•)  donating  or  tending  e^ulMMnt  and 
•upptiM.  inoludlm  that  ^itormbMd  in  ae- 

oral  Oevonunmt,  le  Itato  and  toeal  Rovem- 
monu  for  UM  or  dlatrtbution  by  them  for 
the  purpoaea  of  thli  Aet;  and  _,  .  ,  ^ 
"(4)  performing  on  publie  or  private  lands 
or  waters  any  emergency  work  or  services 
eesential  to  save  lives  and  to  protect  and 
preeerve  property,  pubUc  health  and  safety. 
inciiK>'"g,  but  not  limited  to:  Search  and 


rescue,  emergency  medical  care,  emergency 
mass  care,  emergency  shelter,  and  provi- 
sions of  food,  water,  medicine,  and  other  es- 
sential needs,  including  movement  of  sup- 
plies or  persons;  construction  of  temporary 
bridges  necessary   to  the  performance  of 
emergency  tasks  and  essential  community 
services;  provision  of  temporary  facilities  for 
schools  and  other  essential  community  serv- 
ices; warning  of  further  risks  hazards;  public 
Information  and  assistance  on  health  and 
safety  measures;  technical  advice  to  SUte 
and  local  governments  on  disaster  manage- 
ment and  control;  reduction  of  immediate 
threats  to  life,  property,  and  public  health 
and  safety;   and  making  contributions   to 
SUte  or  local  governments  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. Such  contributions  for  emergency 
work  under  this  section  and  section  402  of 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  iOO  per  centum  of 
the  net  eligible  cost,  or  for  small  projects 
100  per  centum  of  the  Federal  estimate  of 
the  net  eligible  cost,  of  such  emergency 
work  or  services  performed  by  SUte  and 
local   governments:   Provided,  That  where 
debris    removal    assistance    is    appropriate 
under  this  section  or  section  402  of  this  Act 
it  shall  be  provided  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  section  406  of  this 
Act.". 

Sec.  158.  (a)  Section  405  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5172),  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  157  of  this  Act,  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  to  SUte  or  local  governments 
to  help  repair,  restore,  reconstruct,  or  re- 
place public  facilities  belonging  to  such 
SUte  or  local  government  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
such  contribution  shall  be  limited  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  net  eUgible  cost,  or  for  small 
projects  75  per  centum  of  the  Federal  esti- 
mate of  the  net  eligible  cost,  of  repairing, 
restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing  any 
such  facility  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
design  of  such  facility  as  it  existed  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  major  disaster  and  in 
conformity  with  current  applicable  codes, 
specifications,  and  standards.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  public  facility'  in- 
cludes any  publicly  owned  flood  control, 
navigation,  irrigation,  reclamation,  public 
power,  sewage  treatment  and  collection, 
water  supply  and  distribution,  watershed  de- 
velopment, or  airport  facility,  any  non-Fed- 
eral-aid  street,  road,  or  highway,  any  other 
public  building,  structure,  or  system  includ- 
ing those  used  for  educational  or  recreation- 
al purposes  and  any  part. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  to  help  repair,  restore,  recon- 
struct, or  replace  eligible  private  nonprofit 
facilities  which  were  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  a  major  disaster.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  such  contributions 
shall  be  7B  per  centum  of  the  net  eligible 
cost,  or  for  small  projecU  76  per  centum  of 
the  Federal  estimate  of  the  net  eligible  cost, 
of  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or  re- 
plaoing  any  aueh  faetlity  estimiitod  on  the 
baala  of  th«  dMltn  of  auoh  faolllty  aa  it  ta^ 
latod  IfflfflMUatily  prter  to  »uoh  major  disaa^ 
t«f  and  In  wnformlty  with  eurrtnt  »PPlg»- 
bt«  eodaa.  apoeifioatlona,  and  lUndarM'  ^ 
th«  pureoawof  thla  laetlon,  ■allilbla  privatf 
nonprofltfartUty'  means  prlvato  nonprofit 
edueatlonal  utUity,  emergeney,  medteal,  and 
custodial  care  (aeUities,  inoludlng  those  for 
the  aged  and  disabled,  and  such  private  non- 
profit facilities  on  Indian  reservations, 
which  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster. 


"(c)  No  authority  under  this  seetion  shall 
be  exercised  unless  the  affected  State.  local 
government,  or  eligible  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization first  agrees  that  such  facility 
shall  be  repaired,  restored,  reconstructed,  or 
replaced  in  compliance  with  flood  plain 
management  and  hazard  mitigation  criteria 
required  by  the  President,  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act 
and  other  applicable  Federal  sUtutes,  and 
in  conformity  with  other  applicable  codes, 
specifications,  and  standards,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  section  315  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  For  those  facilities  eligible  under  this 
section  which  were  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction when  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster,  the  contribution  shall  be  75 
per  centum  of  the  net  eligible  costs  of  re- 
storing such  facilities  substantially  to  their 
predlsaster  condition:  Provided,  That  the 
term  'net  eligible  costs'  shall  not  Include 
cost  which,  under  a  contract,  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  contractor. 

"(e)  In  those  cases,  except  for  smaU 
projects,  where  a  SUte  or  local  government 
determines  that  public  welfare  would  not  be 
best  served  by  repairing,  restoring,  recon- 
structing, or  replacing  particular  public  fa- 
cilities owned  or  controlled  by  that  SUte  or 
that  local  government  and  which  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  in  a  major  disaster,  it 
may  elect  to  receive,  in  lieu  of  the  contribu- 
tion described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  contribution  that  shall  be  50  per 
centum  of  the  Federal  estimate  of  the  net 
eligible  cost  of  repairing,  restoring,  recon- 
structing, or  replacing  such  damaged  facili- 
ties owned  by  It  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 
cost  of  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing, 
or  replacing  damaged  or  destroyed  public  fa- 
cilities shall  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
design  of  each  facility  as  It  existed  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  disaster  and  in  conformi- 
ty with  current  applicable  codes,  specifica- 
tions, and  standards.  Funds  contributed 
under  this  subsection  may  be  expended 
either  to  repair  or  restore  certain  selected 
damaged  public  faculties  or  to  construct 
new  public  facilities  which  the  SUte  or  local 
government  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
meet  its  needs  for  governmental  services 
and  functions  In  the  disaster-affected 
area.". 

(b)  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  deleting  section  421  (42  U.S.C. 
5189),  as  redesignated  by  sections  156(c)  and 
157  of  this  Act,  and  by  striking  'or  419" 
each  place  that  this  phrase  appears  in  sec- 
tion 311  (42  U.S.C.  5154),  as  redesignated  by 
section  152(1)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  406  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5173),  as  redesignated  by 
section  157  of  this  Act.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whether  carried  out  directly  through 
Federal  departmenU.  agencies,  or  instru- 
mentalities or  through  grants  to  SUte  or 
local  governmenU,  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided under  authority  of  this  section  shall 
be  7B  per  centum  of  the  net  eligible  costs,  or 
lor  small  projects  7B  per  centum  of  the  red* 
erat  ettimate  of  the  n«t  etitit)l«  w*Mi  of 

•"ftS  iSrSrt'ldn  4Wia)  of  th«^Dla«« 
Rdllef  A«t  of  irr4,  ai  rodaalfMtfd  by  lao. 
tlon  1*7  of  thia  Aet,  U  amended  to  road  aa 
feUowa! 

"(a)  The  f*resldent  U  authorlaed  to  pro* 
vide,  either  by  purchase  or  leaae.  temporary 
housing  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  unoe- 
cupied  habitable  dwellings,  suitabU  rental 
bousing,  mobUe  homes,  or  other  readily  fab- 
ricated dwellings  for  those  who,  as  a  result 
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of  a  nukjor  disaster,  require  temporary  hous- 
ing. Whenever  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the 
public  interest,  the  President  is  authorized 
to  provide  temporary  housing  assistance  by 
using  Federal  departments,  agencies,  or  in- 
stnunentalities.  In  addition,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  provide  temporary  housing  as- 
sistance by  contributing  not  to  exceed  100 
per  centum  (or  75  per  centum  for  group  site 
development  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection)  of  the  costs  of  temporary 
housing  assistance  to  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment which  provides  such  assistance  to 
those  who  require  it  as  a  result  of  a  major 
disaster.  Federal  financial  and  operational 
responsibilities  for  temporary  hosing  assist- 
ance shall  not  exceed  eighteen  months  from 
the  date  of  the  major  disaster  declaration 
by  the  President,  unless  he  determines  that 
due  to  extraordinary  circumstances  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  extend  the  eight- 
een month  period. 

"(1)  Temporary  housing  assistance  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  provided  only 
when  adequate  alternative  housing  is  un- 
available, unless  there  is  compelling  need  to 
do  so  because  of  extreme  hardship. 

"(2)  Any  mobile  home  or  other  readily 
fabricated  dwelling  supplied  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  placed  on  a  site 
complete  with  utilities  provided  either  by 
the  State  or  local  government,  or  by  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  site  who  was  dis- 
placed by  the  major  disaster.  When  the 
President  determines  such  action  to  be  in 
the  public  interest,  he  may  authorize  instal- 
lation of  essentia]  utilities  at  Federal  ex- 
pense and  he  may  elect  to  provide  other 
more  economical  or  accessible  sites.  Howev- 
er, in  the  event  the  President  authorizes  the 
development  of  a  group  site,  that  is.  a  site 
for  two  or  more  households,  the  Federal 
share  shall  be  75  per  centum  of  the  develop- 
ment costs,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  met 
by  funds  provided  by  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment.". 

Skc.  160.  Section  408  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5176).  as  redes- 
ignated by  sections  156(c)  and  157  of  this 
Act,  Is  amended  by  adding  "(a)"  after  "408." 
and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  "(b)"  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  con- 
tribute up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
implementing  hazard  mitigation  projects 
which  he  has  determined  would  be  cost  ef- 
fective and  would  substantially  reduce  the 
risk  of  future  damage,  hardship,  loss,  or  suf- 
fering in  the  area  affected  by  a  major  disas- 
ter. Such  projects  shall  be  identified  follow- 
ing the  evaluation  of  natural  hazards  pro- 
vided for  the  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
President.  The  total  of  the  contributions 
made  under  this  suljsection  shall  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  Federal  estimate  of 
grants  made  under  the  authority  of  section 
405  of  this  Act  for  each  major  disaster.". 

Sk.  161.  Section  409(a)  of  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5177),  as  redes- 
ignated by  sections  156(c)  and  157  of  this 
Act,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
President  is  authorized  to  provide  such  dis- 
aster unemployment  assistance  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  individuals  who  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster.  Disas- 
ter unemployment  assistance  authorized  by 
this  oectlon  shaU  be  available  to  an  eligible 
individual  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  fifty- 
two  weeks  after  the  week  in  which  an  eligi- 
ble Individual  became  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  and  such  period 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  disaster  assistance 
period  for  that  individual  for  the  purposes 
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of  this  section.  Disaster  unemployment  as- 
sistance shall  not  be  payable  with  respect  to 
any  week  for  which  an  individual  is  entitled 
to  unemployment  compensation  (as  defined 
in  section  85(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  as  amended)  or  waiting  week 
credit.  The  maximum  amount  of  disaster 
unemployment  assistance  payable  to  any  in- 
dividual with  respect  to  a  major  disaster 
shall  not  exceed  twenty-six  times  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  amount  for  which  the  individ- 
ual establishes  eligibility  minus  the  amount 
of  any  unemployment  compensation  paid  to 
the  individual  during  the  fifty-two  week 
benefit  period  established  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Such  assistance  for  a  week  of  unem- 
ployment shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
weekly  amount  authorized  under  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  disaster  occurred,  and  the 
amount  of  assistance  under  this  section  for 
a  week  of  unemployment  shall  be  reduced 
by  any  amount  of  private  income  protection 
insurance  compensation  available  to  such 
individual  for  such  week  of  unemployment. 
The  payment  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  an  individual  with  respect  to  any 
week  subsequent  to  the  exhaustion  of  eligi- 
bility of  such  individual  for  disaster  unem- 
ployment assistance  and  within  the  fifty- 
two  week  benefit  period  esUblished  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
duplication  of  benefits  under  section  312  of 
this  Act.  The  President  is  directed  to  pro- 
vide disaster  unemployment  assistance 
through  agreements  with  States  which,  in 
his  judgment,  have  an  adequate  system  for 
administering  such  assistance  through  exist- 
ing State  agencies.". 

Sec.  162.  (a)  Section  410(b)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5178).  as  redes- 
ignated by  sections  156(c)  and  157  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  adding  a  period  after  the 
word  "share"  in  the  second  sentence  of  that 
subsection  and  by  deleting  the  following 
phrase  from  the  second  sentence  of  section 
410(b):  "and  any  such  advance  is  to  be 
repaid  to  the  United  States  when  such  State 
is  able  to  do  so.". 

(b)  Section  410(b)  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5178).  as  redesignated 
by  sections  156(c)  and  157  of  this  Act.  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  the  following  sen- 
tence between  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  this  subsection:  "Such  advances 
shall  bear  interest  from  the  date  of  the  ad- 
vance at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  market  yields  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  compa- 
rable to  the  reimbursement  period  of  the 
loan  or  advance.  Repayment  of  such  ad- 
vances and  of  interest  which  accrues  on  the 
advances  may  be  deferred  for  no  longer 
than  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  major 
disaster  declaration.". 

Sec.  163.  Section  410(b)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5178).  as  redes- 
ignated by  sections  156(c)  and  157  of  this 
Act,  is  amended  by  striking  "$5,000"  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$7,500". 

Sec.  164.  Section  415  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5183).  as  redes- 
ignated by  sections  156(c)  and  157  of  this 
Act,  is  amended  by  striking  "(through  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health)". 

Sec.  165.  Section  420(d)  of  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5188).  as  redes- 
ignated by  sections  156(c)  and  157  of  this 
Act,  is  deleted. 

Sk.  166.  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  5131-5202)  is  amended  by— 
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(1)  striking  paragraph  (7)  of  section  101(b) 
(42  U.S.C.  5121).  striking  ":  and"  from  para- 
graph (6)  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5); 

(2)  striking  "the  Canal  Zone,"  In  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  section  102  (42  U.S.C. 
5122): 

(3)  striking  "DISASTER"  in  the  caption  of 
title  m  (42  U.S.C.  5141-5158)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "major  disaster  relief  and 

EMERGENCY"; 

(4)  striking  "section  402  or  404  of"  in  sec- 
tion 308(b)  (42  U.S.C.  5151),  as  redesignated 
by  section  152(i)  of  this  Act; 

(5)  adding  "emergency  or"  before  the 
word  "major"  each  of  two  places  that  word 
appears  in  section  307  (42  U.S.C.  5150).  as 
redesignated  by  section  152(1)  of  this  Act; 

(6)  striking  In  section  310(b)  (42  U.S.C. 
5153).  as  redesignated  by  section  152(1)  of 
this  Act,  everything  after  the  word  "areas" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(7)  striking  "or  section  803  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965."  each  place  the  phrase  appears  in  sec- 
tion 311  (42  U.S.C.  5154).  as  redesignated  by 
section  152(1)  of  this  Act; 

(8)  striking  "402"  each  place  that  number 
appears  in  section  311  (42  U.S.C.  5154).  as 
redesignated  by  section  152(1)  of  this  Act, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "405"; 

(9)  adding  "emergency  and  major"  before 
the  word  "disaster"  in  section  313  (42  U.S.C. 
5156).  as  redesignated  by  section  152(1)  of 
this  Act; 

(10)  adding  the  word  "major"  between  the 
words  "federal"  and  "disaster"  in  the  cap- 
tion to  title  IV  (42  U.S.C.  5171-5189); 

(11)  striking  "in  emergencies  or  in  major 
disasters"  in  the  third  sentence  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  407(d)  (42  U.S.C.  5174), 
as  redesignated  by  section  157  of  this  Act; 

(12)  striking  "311"  in  section  407(d)(2)  (42 
U.S.C.  5174).  as  redesignated  by  section  157 
of  this  Act.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"308"; 

(13)  striking  "an  emergency  or"  in  section 
417  (42  U.S.C.  5185).  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tions 156(c)  and  157  of  this  Act.  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "a"; 

(14)  striking  "408"  in  section  605  (42 
U.S.C.  5121)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"410"; 

(15)  striking  "301"  in  subtitle  C  of  title  I 
of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  (Public  Law  92-512;  86  Stet.  919) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  there  of  "401"; 

(16)  striking  "President"  each  place  that 
word  appears  In  section  309(a>,  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  152(1)  of  this  Act.  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  coordinating 
officer". 

(17)  striking  "rent"  in  section  310(a)(2)  (42 
U.S.C.  5153).  as  redesignated  by  section 
152(1)  of  this  Act.  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "income";  and 

(18)  striking  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
310(a)  (42  U.S.C.  5153),  as  redesignated  by 
section  152(1)  of  this  Act.  and  renumbering 
subsequent  paragraphs  appropriately. 

Sec.  167.  (a)  Section  6(a)(6)(E)  of  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Resource  Act,  16  U.8.C, 
3505(aK6)(E),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"pursuant  to  sections  305  and  306  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof"  pursuant  to  sections  402,  403, 
502,  and  503  of  the  Major  Disaster  Relief 
and  Emergency  Assistance  Act". 

(b)  Whenever  any  reference  is  made  in 
any  provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act), 
regulation,  rule,  record,  or  docimient  of  the 
United  States  to  provisions  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  repealed  or  renumbered 
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by  sections  146  through  168  of  this  Act, 
such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  the 
Major  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  As- 
sistance Act. 

Sic.  168.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  sections  146  through  168  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1986. 

(bKl)  Sections  146  through  168  of  this  Act 
shall  not  affect  the  administration  of  any 
assistance  provided  under  the  authority  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  for  any 
major  disaster  or  emergency  declared  by  the 
President  prior  to  October  1,  1986. 

(2)  Except  with  regard  to  section  409(a)  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974,  as  redesig- 
nated by  sections  156(c)  and  157  of  this  Act 
(relating  to  disaster  unemployment  assist- 
ance)— 

(A)  rules  and  regulations  Issued  under 
statutory  provisions  which  are  repealed, 
modified,  or  amended  by  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue in  effect  as  though  issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  until  they  are  express- 
ly abrogated,  modified,  or  amended  by  the 
President;  and 

(B)  provision  of  disaster  assistance  author- 
ized by  statutory  provisions  repealed,  modi- 
fied, or  amended  by  this  Act  or  rules  and 
regulations  issued  thereunder,  or  proceed- 
ings involving  violations  of  statutory  provi- 
sions repealed,  modified,  or  amended  by  this 
Act  or  rules  and  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der which  are  in  process  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  may  be  continued  to 
conclusion  as  though  the  applicable  statuto- 
ry provisions  had  not  been  repealed,  modi- 
fied, or  amended. 

(3)  Violations  of  statutory  provisions  or 
rules  and  regulations  issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  statutory  provisions  repealed, 
modified,  or  amended  by  this  Act  or  rules 
and  regulations  issued  thereunder  which  are 
committed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  may  be  proceeded  against  under  the  law 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  specific  viola- 
tion. 

(C)  Title  IV  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5171-5189)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  421.  No  State  shall  be  ruled  ineligi- 
ble to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act 
solely  by  virtue  of  an  arithmetic  formula 
based  on  Income  or  population." 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  along  with  Sen- 
ator Heinz,  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1986  to  pre- 
vent drastic  and  ill-advised  changes  to 
the  Federal  Disaster  Relief  Program. 

On  April  18,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  issued  regula- 
tions which  would  deny  Federal  disas- 
ter assistance  for  the  repair  and  recon- 
struction of  public  facilities  in  thou- 
sands of  communities  nationwide. 
These  regulations  have  been  greeted 
by  a  storm  of  protest  by  cities  and 
States  across  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  FEMA  regula- 
tions would  result  in  61  of  the  last  111 
disaster  declarations  not  being  made. 
In  the  event  of  a  disaster,  if  a  State 
did  not  exceed  a  given  dollar  thresh- 
old, no  Federal  aid  would  be  available. 
The  cost  sharing  with  local  govern- 
ments when  a  disaster  is  declared 
would  be  increased  from  75/25  percent 
Federal  to  local  match  to  50/50  per- 
cent. 


It  is  time  the  Congress  stepped  in  to 
prevent  these  regulations  from  taking 
effect.  Absent  congressional  action, 
the  regulations  will  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to 
offer  a  simple  amendment  to  the  debt 
ceiling  bill  to  prevent  these  regula- 
tions from  taking  effect  and  giving  the 
Congress  time  to  authorize  changes  in 
the  Disaster  Relief  Program.  I  was 
persuaded  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
the  highway  bill,  because  the  disaster 
relief  legislation  would  then  be  in  con- 
ference with  the  proper  House  com- 
mittee. As  ranking  member  on  the 
Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
want  to  move  this  legislation  forward 
in  a  maimer  which  respects  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction. 

The  amendment  Senator  Heinz  and 
I  are  offering  will  prevent  FEMA  from 
establishing  an  arbitrary  ability  to  pay 
threshold.  It  would  also  establish  in 
law  the  75/25  percent  Federal  to  local 
cost  sharing  in  current  practice.  In  ad- 
dition, the  amendment  makes  changes 
in  the  Disaster  Relief  Program  sought 
by  FEMA  and  previously  supported  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
go  far  to  resolving  the  controversy 
over  the  FEMA  regulations  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  high- 
way bill.* 

PRYOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2612 

Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gorton,  and  Mr.  Hatfield)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2638, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  3,  strike  out 
"$6,121,657,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$6,093,124,000". 

On  page  6.  line  20.  strike  out 
■$10,374,848,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$10,346,448,000". 

On  page  10.  between  lines  16  and  17. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    no.    RESTRICTIONS   OF   THE    BIGEYE    BOMB 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  GENERAL.-Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained 
in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for 
procurement  or  assembly  of  the  Bigeye 
binary  chemical  bomb,  for  the  procurement 
of  any  component  or  subcomponent  for 
such  bomb,  or  for  the  procurement  of  any 
construction  facilities  or  equipment  associ- 
ated with  the  production  of  such  bomb  until 
specific,  subsequent  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted authorizing  the  obligation,  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  production  of  the 
Bigeye  binary  chemical  bomb. 

(b)  Exception  for  Research.  Develop- 
ment. Testing,  and  Evaluation.- The  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
funds  obligated  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation  In  connection  with  the 
Bigeye  binary  chemical  bomb  program. 

(C)      LrMFTATION      OF      FISCAL      YEAR      1986 

PnNDS.— Except  as  provided  in  Subsection 
(b),  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 


Bigeye  binary  chemical  bomb  program  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  and  which  remain  unex- 
pended on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  may  not  be  used  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram. 


HARKIN  AMENDMENTS  NOS.  2614 
AND  2615 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  HARKIN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  member  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  or  any  agent,  or  contractor  thereof, 
may  provide  training,  or  any  other  service, 
or  otherwise  participate  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly In  the  provision  of  any  assistance,  to  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  within 
the  territory  of  the  countries  of  Honduras, 
CosU  Rica,  and  El  Salvador. 

At  the  end  of  Section  208  of  the  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Of  the  amounts  transferred  under  Sec- 
tion 206(a).  $50,000,000  shall  be  transferred 
only  to  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  Section  309  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1929)  for  use  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  and  Insure  real 
estate  and  operating  loans  In  accordance 
with  subtitles  A  and  B.  respectively  of  such 
Act  (7  U.S.C.  1922  et  seq.). 


KERRY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2616 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  KERRY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  has  made 
little  progress  in  the  elimination  of  apart- 
heid or  in  the  enfranchisement  of  a  majori- 
ty of  its  citizens; 

(2)  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  has  re- 
cently intensified  its  crackdown  on  journal- 
ists by  severely  restricting  written  and  elec- 
tronic coverage  of  news  that  relates  to 
social,  economic,  and  political  unrest  in  that 
country; 

(3)  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has  re- 
cently demonstrated  to  the  world  the  power 
and  virtues  of  democracy; 

(4)  the  Republic  of  the  PhUIppines  reUes 
heavily  on  the  export  of  sugar  to  generate 
needed  capital;  and 

(5)  an  increase  In  sugar  exports  at  this 
crucial  transitional  time  for  the  Philippines 
would  tend  to  help  their  economy  and  Im- 
prove the  close  and  historic  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

(bKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  sugars,  sirups,  or  molasses 
that  are  products  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  may  be  entered  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  aggregate  quantity  of  sugars, 
sirups,  and  molasses  that— 

(A)  are  products  of  the  PhUIppines,  and 

(B)  may  be  entered  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  paragraph)  under  any  limita- 
tion imposed  by  law  on  the  quantity  of  all 
sugars,  sirups,  and  molasses  that  may  be  en- 
tered during  any  period  of  time  occurring 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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ahall  be  Increued  by  the  aggregate  quantity 
of  sugara,  sirups,  and  molasses  that  are 
products  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
which  may  have  been  entered  under  such 
limlt&tion  during  such  period  If  this  section 
did  not  apply  to  such  period. 

(cKl)  Paragraph  (cKI)  of  headnote  3  of 
subpart  A  of  part  10  of  schedule  1  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "13.5"  In  the  item  re- 
lating to  the  Philippines  in  the  table  and  in- 
■ertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "15.8".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  in  the  Uble. 

(2)  Paragraph  (c)  of  headnote  3  of  subpart 
A  of  part  10  of  schedule  1  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(ill)  Notwithstanding  any  authority  given 
to  the  United  States  Trade  RepresenUtive 
under  paragraphs  (e)  and  (g)  of  this  head- 
note— 

"(A)  the  percentage  allocation  made  to 
the  Philippines  under  this  paragraph  may 
not  be  reduced,  and 

"(B)  no  allocation  may  be  made  to  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa, 
in  allocating  any  limitation  Imposed  under 
any  paragraph  of  this  headnote  on  the 
quantity  of  sugars,  sirups,  and  molasses  de- 
scribed in  items  155.20  and  155.30  which 
may  be  entered.". 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  The  Term  "entered"  means  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(2)  The  term  "customs  territory  of  the 
United  States"  means  the  SUtes.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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dbconcini  amendment  no. 

2617 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

RXSTRICnON  OM  Tta  SALE  O^  STINGER 

AimAiRCRArr  missiles 
Sic.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  Uw.  no  STINGER  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles may  be  sold,  donated,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided, directly  or  indirectly,  to  democratic 
resistance  forces  unless  the  President  certi- 
fies to  the  Congress  that  the  proposed  recip- 
ient has  agreed  to  the  following  conditions: 
(1)  Physical  security  of  such  missiles  shall 
consist  of  the  following: 

(A)  Magazines  of  reinforced  concrete, 
arch-type,  and  earth-covered  whose  con- 
struction Is  at  least  equivalent  in  strength 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers (Department  of  the  Army)  drawings, 
662-886  through  652-693,  27  Dec  1941  as  re- 
vised 14  Ifar  42,  shaU  be  provided. 

(B)  Lighting  shaU  be  provided  for  exterior 
doors  and  along  perimeter  barriers. 

(C)  Exterior  doors  shall  be  class  5  steel 
vault  doors  secured  by  two-key  operated 
high  security  padlock  and  hasp  (mU  spec  P- 
43607).  and  keys  shaU  be  secured  separately 
to    insure    effective    two-man    control    of 


(D)  Fencing  shaU  be  6-foot  (minimum) 
steel  chain  link  on  steel  or  reinforced  con- 
crete posts  over  finn  base,  and  clear  aones 
shall  be  established  inside  and  outside  fenc- 


(E)  A  full-time  guard  force  or  combination 
guard  force  and  instrusion  detection  system 
shall  be  provided. 

(2)  Such  missiles  shall  be  accounted  for  as 
follows: 

(A)  A  100  percent  physical  count  shall  be 
taken  monthly  with  two-man  verification, 
and  records  shall  be  available  for  United 
SUtes  inspection. 

(B)  A  United  SUtes  Military  Training 
Mission  shall  conduct  the  United  States  in- 
spection and  inventory  annually,  and  weap- 
ons expended  outside  of  hostilities  shall  be 
accounted  for. 

(C)  When  missiles  are  deployed  and  as- 
sembled, the  recipient  shall  be  responsible 
for  a  daily  accounting  of  such  missiles. 
Records  shall  be  mainUined  by  the  recipi- 
ent and,  upon  request,  shall  be  available  for 
United  SUtes  Government  review.  United 
SUtes  represenUtives.  shall  have  the  right, 
upon  request,  to  inspect  the  missiles  at  the 
deployed  sites. 

(3)  Movements  shall  meet  United  SUtes 
standards  for  safeguarding  classified  materi- 
al in  transit. 

(4)  Access  to  such  missiles  and  to  classi- 
fied information  relating  thereto  shall  be  as 
follows: 

(A)  Access  to  hardware  and  related  classi- 
fied informaton  shall  be  limited  to  miliUry 
and  civilian  personnel  who  have  the  proper 
security  clearance  and  who  have  an  esUb- 
lished  need-to-know.  Information  released 
shall  be  limited  to  that  necessary  for  as- 
signed functions  or  operational  responsibil- 
ity and,  where  possible,  shall  be  oral  or 
visual  only. 

(B)  No  maintenance  shall  be  authorized 
which  required  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
operational  system.  Such  maintenance  shall 
be  performed  under  United  SUtes  control. 

(5)  The  recipient  shall  report  to  the 
United  SUtes  by  the  most  expeditious 
means  any  instance  of  compromise,  loss,  or 
theft  of  any  material  or  related  informa- 
tion. This  report  shall  be  followed  by 
prompt  investigation  and  the  results  provid- 
ed to  the  United  SUtes 

(6)  The  recipient  shall  agree  that  no  infor- 
mation on  Basic  STINGER  shall  be  released 
to  a  third  government  or  any  other  party 
without  United  SUtes  approval. 

(7)  The  security  standards  applied  by  the 
recipient  to  protection  of  Basic  STINGER 
information  and  material  shall  be  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  United  SUtes  at 
the  identified  security  classification. 

(8)  The  recipient  shall  use  the  informa- 
tion of  Basic  STINGER  only  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  given. 

(9)  United  SUtes  officers  shaU  be  allowed 
to  inspect  and  assess  physical  security  meas- 
ures and  procedures  esublished  for  imple- 
menUtion  of  these  security  controls  on  an 
announced  random  access  basis. 

(10)  Damaged  launchers  shall  be  returned 
to  United  SUtes  Armed  Forces  for  repair  or 
demilitarization  prior  to  disposal  by  United 
SUtes  authorities. 

(U)  Two  principal  componenU  of  the 
STINGER  system,  the  gripstock  and  the 
missile  in  its  disposable  launch  tube,  shall 
be  stored  in  separate  locations.  Each  loca- 
tion shall  meet  all  physical  security  require- 
ments appUcable  to  the  STINGER  system 
as  a  whole.  The  two  locations  shall  be  phys- 
ically separated  sufficiently  so  that  a  pene- 
tration of  the  security  at  one  site  shall  not 
place  the  second  at  risk. 

(12)  The  principle  componente  of  the 
STINOER  system,  the  gripstock.  missile. 
and  launch  tube,  may  be  brought  together 
and  assembled  only  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 
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(A)  In  the  even  of  hostilities  or  imminent 
hostUities.  ""xiu««aiv 

(B)  For  firing  as  part  of  regularly  sched- 
uled training  (only  those  rounds  intended  to 
be  fired  shall  be  withdrawn  from  storage 
and  assembled). 

(C)  For  lot  testing  (only  proof  rounds) 
shall  be  withdrawn  and  assembled) 

(D)  When  STINGER  systems  are  de- 
ployed as  part  of  the  point  of  defenses  of 
high  priority  installations  or  activities. 

(13)  Field  exercises  or  deployments  where- 
in the  use  of  STINGER  system  is  simulated 
shall  not  create  conditions  for  the  assembly 
of  the  system. 


SIMON  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2618 
AND  2619 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  SIMON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  2414  to  the  bill  S 
2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  4  add  "as  well  as  any  terri- 
tory occupied  by  South  Africa  on  violation 
of  international  law. 

Amendment  No.  2619 

On  page  33,  line  4  insert  the  following 
"consumption". 
"(9)  fluorspar." 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO 
2620 

Mr.  THURMOND  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  241.  line  7.  strike  out 
"$2,950,806,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$2,949,746,000". 

On  page  241.  line  24.  strike  out 
"$131,640,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$130,580,000". 

On  page  260,  between  lines  19  and  20. 
insert  the  following  new  item: 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland 
$25,000,000. 

On  page  263.  strike  out  line  8. 

On  page  264.  strike  out  "$12,800,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$9,400,000". 

On  page  268.  line  12.  strike  out 
•■$670,057.000'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$695.057.000'. 

On  page  268,  line  15,  strike  out 
••$329,543,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$321,243,000". 

On  page  268.  line  17,  strike  out 
"$218,320,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
•$210.280,000'. 

On  page  268,  line  20,  strike  out 
•■$124,860.000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$117,260,000". 


MURKOWSKI  (AND  McCONNELL) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2621 
(Ordered  to  He  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  MURKOWSKI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCoNNKLL)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

strike  section  307a  and  add  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  section  of  law.  no  funds 
may  be  expended  for  any  cooperation,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  with  the  armed  forces  of 
the  government  of  South  Africa,  except  ac- 
tivities which  are  reasonably  designed  to  fa- 
ciliUte  the  collection  of  necessary  intelli- 
gence." 
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DURENBERGER  AMENDMENT 
NOS.  2622  THROUGH  2625 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  submitted 
four  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2622 

Al  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  No  agency  or  entity  of  the  United 
SUtes  may  engage  in  any  form  of  coopera- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  armed 
forces  of  the  government  of  South  Africa, 
except  activities  which  are  reasonably  de- 
signed to  faciliUte  the  collection  of  neces- 
sary intelligence.  Each  such  activity  shall  be 
considered  a  significant  anticipated  intelli- 
gence act  for  the  purpose  of  Sec.  501  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947. 

Amendment  No.  2623 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  amend- 
ment, add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  No  agency  or  entity  of  the  United 
SUtes  which  is  involved  in  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities may.  directly  or  Indirectly,  provide 
any  Intelligence  Information  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  which  perUins  to  the  Af- 
rican National  Congress  or  any  other  South 
African  Group,  movement,  organization  or 
individual  which  Is  engaged  In  activities  in 
opposition  to  the  government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa,  except  If  the  Informa- 
tion credibly  Indicates  the  imminent  likeli- 
hood of  violent  action  calculated  to  threat- 
en human  life.  In  the  event  that  any  Intelli- 
gence Information  perUlnlng  to  opposition 
activities  is  transmitted  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  either  in  an  authorized  or  un- 
authorized manner,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  shall  promptly  Inform  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate  and  Permanent  Select  Committee  of 
Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  facts  and  circumstances  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Information  and  Its 
transmission. 

Amendment  No.  2624 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  .  No  agency  or  entity  of  the  United 
SUtes  which  Is  involved  in  intelligence  ac- 
tivities may.  directly  or  Indirectly,  provide 
any  Intelligence  Information  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  which  perUlns  to  the  Af- 
rican National  Congress  or  any  other  South 
African  Group,  movement,  organization  or 
individual  which  is  engaged  in  activities  In 
opposition  to  the  government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa,  except  if  the  informa- 
tion credlly  Indicates  the  Imminent  likeli- 
hood of  violent  action  calculated  to  threat- 
en human  life.  In  the  event  that  any  Intelli- 
gence Information  pertaining  to  opposition 
activities  Is  transmitted  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  either  In  an  authorized  or  un- 
authorized manner,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  shall  promptly  inform  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate  and  Permanent  Select  Committee  of 
Intelligence  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives of  the  facts  and  circumstances  regard- 
ing the  nature  of  the  information  and  Its 
transmission. 

Amxrdmxiit  No.  2625 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment, add  the  following  new  section: 

Sk.  .  No  agency  or  entity  of  the  United 
SUtes  may  engage  in  any  form  of  coopera- 


tion, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  armed 
forces  of  the  government  of  South  Africa, 
except  activities  which  are  reasonably  de- 
signed to  faciliUte  the  collection  of  neces- 
sary Intelligence.  Each  such  activity  shall  be 
considered  a  slgnficant  anticipated  Intelli- 
gence act  for  the  purpose  of  Sec.  501  of  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS 


SIMON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2626 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  SIMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  5052)  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sec.     .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  hlstoricaUy  has  sup- 
ported International  law; 

(2)  every  American  President  since  World 
War  II  has  attempted  to  strengthen  Inter- 
national law  and  the  role  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice;  and 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  helped  to  create 
International  legal  standards  and  helped  to 
formulate  international  agreements  such 
as— 

(A)  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

(B)  four  conventions  done  at  Geneva  on 
August  12,  1949,  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
civilians,  prisoners  of  war.  and  the  wounded 
and  sick  during  time  of  war; 

(C)  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States;  and 

(D)  the  SUtute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  by  this  Act  may  be 
available  for  any  program  or  activity  In 
Nicaragua  which  violates  customary  inter- 
national law  or  conflicts  with  treaty  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  under  the  inter- 
national agreements  described  in  subsection 
(a). 


protect  vital  U.S.  military  and  command  and 
control  assets,  based  on  "other  physical 
principles".  This  analysis  should  compare 
research  and  development  programs  pur- 
sued under  both  the  restrictive  and  less  re- 
strictive InterpreUtlons  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
Including  a  comparative  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  overall  cost  of  the  research  and 
development  programs 

(B)  the  schedule  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  and 

(C)  the  level  of  confidence  attained  In  the 
research  and  development  programs  with 
respect  to  supporting  a  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development  decision  In  the  early  1990s: 
and  (2)  a  list  of  options  under  the  less  re- 
strictive interpreUtion  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
that  meet  one  or  more  of  the  following  ob- 
jectives: (a)  reduce  the  overall  development 
cost,  (b)  to  advance  the  schedule  for  a  full- 
scale  engineering  development  decisions,  or 
(c)  to  Increase  the  level  of  confidence  in  the 
results  of  the  research  by  the  original  full- 
scale  development  date. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 


WALLOP  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2627 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself.  Mr. 
QuAYLE,  and  Mr.  Wilson)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S,  2638,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  thereof,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  .  Report  on  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  not  later  than  February  1.  1987.  trans- 
mit to  Congress  a  report  concerning  the 
impact  of  the  less  restrictive  interpreUtion 
of  the  Anti-Balllstlc  MissUe  Treaty.  Such 
report  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
the  following: 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
less  restrictive  InterpreUtion  on  the  devel- 
opment under  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive program,  of  strategic  defenses,  includ- 
ing comprehensive  strategic  defense  sys- 
tems, and  more  limited  defenses  designed  to 


LAUTENBERG  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2628 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Kerry, 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Grassley.  and 
Mr.  Mo'TNiHAN)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    lai.    WEARING    RELIGIOUS    APPAREL    NOT 
PART  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  UNIFORM. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  45  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  774  as  section 
775;  and 

(2)  inserting  after  section  773  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"§  774.  Wearing  religious  apparel 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  may  wear  an 
Item  of  religious  apparel  if— 

"(1)  the  wearing  of  the  Item  of  apparel  is 
part  of  the  religious  observance  of  the  reli- 
gious faith  practiced  by  the  member;  and 

'■(2)  the  item  of  apparel  is  neat  and  con- 
servative. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  prohib- 
it a  member  from  wearing  an  item  of  reli- 
gious apparel  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  wearing  of  such  Item  significantly 
Interferes  with  the  performance  of  the 
member's  military  duties.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  Uble 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  such  chap- 
ter Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  Item  relating  to 
section  774  as  775;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  below  the  item  relating  to 
section  773  the  following  new  item: 

"774.  Wearing  religious  apparel.". 


HARKIN  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2629 
THROUGH  2631 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.     HARKIN     submitted     three 

amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as 

follows: 

AMKHDMnrT  No.  2629 
At  the  end  of  the  amendment.  Insert  the 

following: 
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NotwlUutuiding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act,  $50,000,000  of  the  amount  author- 
ised under  Section  206<a)  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive unless,  pursuant  to  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. $50,000,000  Is  transferred  from  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  described  In  sec- 
tion 105(a)  of  the  Intelligence  Authorization 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986.  and  all  the  require- 
ments, terms  and  conditions  of  such  section 
and  sections  101  and  102  of  such  Act.  section 
502  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
and  section  106  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act,  1985  (Public  Law  99-88)  to  the 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  estab- 
lished under  section  309  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1939)  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  and  insure  real  estate  and  op- 
erating loans  in  accordance  with  subtitles  A 
and  B,  respectively  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1922etseq.). 

AMKNDlfENT  No.  2630 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing section: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act,  no  member  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  or  any  agent,  or  contractor 
thereof,  may  provide  training,  or  any  other 
service,  or  otherwise  participate  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  provision  of  any  assistance 
authorized  under  this  act,  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  democratic  resistance  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  countries  of  Honduras,  Costa 
Rica,  and  EH  Salvador. 

AMENSMXIfT  No.  2631 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  insert  the 
following: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  act.  the  figure  specified  in  206(aK2)  as 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  shall 
be  $50,000,000. 
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PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2632 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PROXMraE  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
Dosed  by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  19.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  MC  REPORT  ON  PROJECTED  COSTS  OF  SDI 
PROGRAM. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  223  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99  SUt.  613),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Rkpokt  oh  PRoctntEiiEirT  and  Dkploy- 
unrr  Costs.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
cost  estimates  for  procurement  and  deploy- 
ment of  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  pro- 
grams. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  such 
report  such  projected  cost  data  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  inform  Congress 
fully  on  anticipated  future  costs  associated 
with  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  shall  specifically  In- 
ehide  in  such  report  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

"(A)  The  cost  goals  or  cost  objectives  for 
the  production  and  deployment  of  a  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  System  determined  on 
the  basis  of  capabilities  expected  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  future  and  the  cost  goals  or 
cost  objectives  for  the  Individual  compo- 
nents of  such  system  (determined  on  the 
basis  of  capablliUes  expected  to  be  devel- 
oped In  the  future). 


"(B)  The  estimated  cost  for  the  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  System  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  determined  on  the  basis 
of  prices  in  effect  and  capabilities  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the 
report  and  the  estimated  cost  for  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  the  individual 
components  of  such  system  (determined  on 
the  basis  of  prices  in  effect  and  capabilities 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  preparation 
of  the  report). 

"(3)  The  SecreUry  shall  submit  an  inter- 
im report  to  Congress  under  this  subsection 
not  later  than  the  time  of  the  submission  of 
the  budget  request  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988.  The  Interim 
report  shall  contain  the  information  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2)  on  as  many  of  the  indi- 
vidual components  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  System  as  possible. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  final 
report  to  Congress  under  this  subsection  not 
later  than  the  time  of  the  submission  of  the 
budget  request  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1989. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  re- 
ports referred  to  in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
in  both  classified  and  unclassified  forms. 

"(6)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
'Strategic  Defense  Initiative  System'  means 
a  defense  system  designed  to  eliminate  the 
threat  posed  to  the  United  States  by  ballis- 
tic missiles.". 
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DANPORTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2633 

Mr.  DANPORTH  [for  himself.  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr.  Riecle] 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC.        AirmORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,866,000,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $15,334,573,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,687,171,000. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  section,  not  less  than 
$556,300,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  payment  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  reimburse 
such  agency  for  launch  services  and  related 
expenses  of  the  space  shuttle  system  as 
agreed  to  between  such  agencies. 


BOSCHWITZ  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
2634  THROUGH  2637 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    BOSCHWITZ    submitted    four 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amxndment  No.  2634 
Section  105,  paragraph  (aK2),  after  the 
words    "should   seek",    insert    "within   six 
months". 

AMKROMZirT  No.  2635 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section; 


Sec.  .  (a)  The  President  U  hereby  direct- 
ed to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  from 
the  funds  made  available  under  Chapter  4 
of  Part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  to  any  black  South  Afri- 
can whose  livelihood  Is  impaired  due  to 
American  actions  taken  under  this  Act  or 
any  Executive  Order.  Such  humanitarian 
assistance  shall  provide  at  least  the  Mini- 
mum Effective  Level  for  a  family  of  6  as  de- 
termined by  the  University  of  Port  Eliza- 
beth. 

(b)  The  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
waive  or  modify  any  provision  in  the  Act  in 
the  event  that  more  than  10.000  black 
South  Africans  have  become  unemployed 
and  qualifying  for  assistance  under  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section  if  the  President  de- 
termined that  the  humanitarian  assistance 
required  under  paragraph  (a)  would  necessi- 
tate a  drastic  reduction  In  economic  assist- 
ance provided  to  other  nations  In  Africa. 

AMENDMEirT  No.  2636 

Add  the  following  new  paragraph  to  Sec- 
tion 312: 

(c)  The  prohibition  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  investments  in  or 
loans  to  a  firm  owned  by  black  South  Afri- 
cans, or  a  joint  venture  business  entity  with 
a  black  South  African,  or  a  corporation 
whose  board  of  directors  are  predominantly 
black  South  Africans. 

Amendment  No.  2637 
In  Section  308  of  the  bill,  paragraph  b, 
sentence  1.  after  the  word    "officials "  add 
the  following  ".  other  than  judges  and  em- 
ployees of  the  judicial  system," 
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KENNEDY  (AND  MATHIAS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2638 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathias)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.  1221.  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  ON  NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSIVE  TESTING. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  is  committed  In  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  In  the 
Non-ProUferatlon  Treaty  of  1968  to  seek  to 
achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explo- 
sions of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time; 

(2)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  would 
promote  the  security  of  the  United  States 
by  constraining  the  United  SUtes-Sovlet  nu- 
clear arms  competition  and  by  strengthen- 
ing efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons; 

(3)  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  in  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaty  was  signed  In  1976.  and  both 
have  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate 
for  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification; 

(4)  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  and  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  will  ensure  full  imple- 
mentation of  significant  new  verification 
procedures  and  to  make  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  more  proba- 
ble: 

(5)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  must 
be  adequately  verifiable,  and  significant 
progress  has  been  made  In  methods  for  de- 
tection of  underground  nuclear  explosions 
by  selsmological  and  other  means: 

(6)  at  present,  negotiations  are  not  being 
pursued  by  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  completion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty;  and 


(7)  the  past  five  administrations  have  sup- 
ported the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

(b)  Seme  of  Congreii.—lt  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should— 

(1)  request  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification  (with  a  report  con- 
taining any  plans  the  President  may  have  to 
negotiate  supplemental  verification  proce- 
dures, or  If  the  President  believes  It  neces- 
sary, any  understanding  or  reservation  on 
the  subject  of  verification  which  should  be 
attached  to  the  treaty)  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaties,  signed  in  1974  and  1976,  respective- 
ly; and 

(2)  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  imme- 
diate resumption  of  negotiations  toward 
conclusion  of  a  verifiable  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

In  accordance  with  international  law,  the 
United  States  shall  have  no  obligation  to 
comply  with  any  bilateral  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  violating. 


In  accordance  with  international  law,  the 
United  States  shall  have  no  obligation  to 
comply  with  any  bilateral  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  violating. 


MATHIAS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2639 

Mr.  MATHIAS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2638  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  (and  Mr.  Mathias)  to 
the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(2)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  would 
promote  the  security  of  the  United  States 
by  constraining  the  United  States-Soviet  nu- 
clear arms  competition  and  by  strengthen- 
ing efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons: 

(3)  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  in  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaty  was  signed  in  1976,  and  both 
have  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification; 

(4)  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  and  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  will  ensure  full  imple- 
mentation of  significant  new  verification 
procedures  and  so  make  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  more  proba- 
ble; 

(5)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  must 
l>e  adequately  verifiable,  and  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  methods  for  de- 
tection of  underground  nuclear  explosions 
by  selsmological  and  other  means; 

(6)  at  present,  negotiations  are  not  being 
pursued  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  completion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty;  and 

(7)  the  past  administrations  have  support- 
ed the  achevement  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should— 

(1)  request  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification  (with  a  report  con- 
taining any  plans  the  President  may  have  to 
negotiate  supplemental  verification  proce- 
dures, or  if  the  President  believes  it  neces- 
sary, any  understanding  or  reservation  on 
the  subject  of  verification  which  should  be 
attached  to  the  treaty)  of  the  Theshold 
Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaties,  signed  In  1974  and  1976,  respective- 
ly; and 

(2)  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  imme- 
diate resumption  of  negotiations  toward 
conclusion  of  a  verifiable  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 


LUGAR  AMENDMENT  NO.  2640 

Mr.  LUGAR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2638  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kenitedt  (and  Mr.  Ma'thias)  to 
the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

A.  Findings.  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(1)  Ratification  of  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  (TTBT)  and  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty  (PNET)  with  effective 
verification  would  be  in  the  national  securi- 
ty interest  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  Resolution  of  compliance  questions 
arising  from  current  verification  shortcom- 
ings is  essential  to  creating  a  climate  in 
which  TTBT  and  PNET  could  contribute  to 
national  security  and  the  furthering  of  arms 
control  objectives; 

(3)  Technical  experts  on  nuclear  testing 
from  the  United  States  and  USSR  have  met 
in  Geneva  to  discuss  each  side's  views,  and 
Soviet  delegates  expressed  interest  in  pursu- 
ing U.S.  concerns  on  TTBT  verification; 

(4)  The  CJeneva  technical  experts  meet- 
ings will  resume  in  early  September  of  this 
year; 

(5)  These  meetings  represent  the  best  op- 
portunity for  moving  forward  with  limita- 
tions on  nuclear  testing; 

(6)  The  President  Is  committed  to  moving 
forward  on  ratification  of  TTBT  with 
PNET.  if  effective  verification  provisions 
can  be  negotiated; 

(7)  The  Congress  remains  interested  in 
the  possibilities  which  maybe  afforded  by  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB); 

(8)  In  examining  the  CTB  question,  inno- 
vative ideas  have  been  brought  forth  which 
merit  the  serious  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration;  and 

(9)  Achievement  of  effective  verification 
and  ratification  of  TTBT  and  PNET  would 
be  a  major  breakthrough  in  US-Soviet  rela- 
tions upon  which  the  President  should  seek 
to  conclude  further  arms  control  agree- 
ments, especially  those  for  significant  reduc- 
tions in  existing  nuclear  weapons. 

B.  Sense  of  Congress.  It  Is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that: 

(1)  The  President  should  be  commended 
for  bringing  about  the  recent  Geneva  meet- 
ing on  nuclear  testing  Issues; 

(2)  The  President  should  do  everything 
possible  to  further  the  current  Geneva  talks 
of  nuclear  testing  experts.  Including  taking 
into  account  Soviet  views; 

(3)  The  President  should  seek  to  expand 
the  experts  meeting  to  the  political  level  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  to  negotiate  effec- 
tive verification  of  TTBT  and  PNET; 

(4)  The  President  should  raise  this  as  an 
issue  of  high  priority  with  General  Secre- 
tary (Gorbachev  at  the  next  summit;  and 

(5)  If  effective  verification  is  agreed,  the 
President  should  seek  Senate  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  TTBT  and  PNET 
immediately. 

C.  Report  By  February  1,  1987  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  report  shall  detail: 

(1)  Whether  a  CrFB,  or  a  ban  on  tests 
above  the  lowest  verifiable  yield,  would  con- 
tribute to  U.S.  national  security,  including 
our  arms  control  objectives.  If  the  Adminis- 


tration reports  that  they  cannot,  the  report 
shall  explain  why; 

(2)  Whether  a  CTB,  or  a  very  low  permit- 
ted yield  could  ever  contribute  to  U.S.  na- 
tional security,  including  our  arms  control 
objectives,  and  if  so,  under  what  conditions; 

(3)  Whether  a  permitted  yield  below'  150 
kilotons  could  contribute  to  U.S.  national 
security  and  arms  control  objectives,  and 
under  what  conditions;  and 

(4)  Whether  an  annual  quota  on  testa 
could  contribute  to  U.S.  national  security 
and  arms  control  objectives. 

D.  Coordination  of  the  Report  The  Presi- 
dent's report  will  be  coordinated  by  the  Di- 
rector of  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Secretary  of  Energy,  Secretary  of 
State,  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
all  other  responible  officials. 


GLENN  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2641 
AND  2642 

Mr.  GLENN  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  2641 
On  page   186.   between  lines  9  and   10, 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  M3.  RIGHTS  RELA'HNG  TO  THE  USE.  RELEASE, 
AND  DISCLOSURE  OF  TECHNICAL 
DATA 

(a)  Rights  in  Technical  Data.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  2320  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aKl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  define  the  legiti- 
mate interest  of  the  United  States  and  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  in  technical 
data  pertaining  to  a  product  or  process. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  included  In  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  pre- 
scribed as  part  of  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation.  Such  regulations  may  not 
impair  any  right  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor  with  re- 
spect to  patents  or  copyrights  or  any  other 
right  In  technical  daU  otherwise  established 
by  law. 

"(2)  Such  regulations  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  Is  developed  by  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor exclusively  with  Federal  fimds,  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  unlimited  right 
to  use,  release,  or  disclose  technical  data 
pertaining  to  the  product  or  process. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  Is  developed  by  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor exclusively  at  private  expense,  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  may  limit  the 
right  of  the  government  to  use  (for  other 
than  internal  operations  and  maintenance 
purposes),  release,  or  disclose  to  persons 
outside  the  Government  technical  data  per- 
taining to  the  product  or  process. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B). 
the  Government  may  use,  release,  or  dis- 
close technical  daU  pertaining  to  a  product 
or  process  to  persons  outside  the  Govern- 
ment if  such  technical  data  Is  otherwise 
publicly  available  or  if — 

"(I)  such  use,  release,  or  disclosure— 

"(I)  Is  necessary  for  emergency  repair  and 
overhaul;  or 

"(II)  is  a  use,  release,  or  disclosure  to  a 
foreign  government  that  is  In  the  interest  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  Is  required  for  evalua- 
tional  or  informational  purposes;  ^ 

"(11)  such  use,  release,  or  disclosure  it 
made  subject  to  a  prohibition   that  the 
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person  to  whom  the  dat«  Is  released  or  dis- 
closed may  not  further  use.  release,  or  dis- 
close such  data;  and 

"(Ui)  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  as- 
serting the  restriction  is  notified  of  such 
use,  release,  or  disclosure. 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  is  developed  in  part  with  Federal  funds 
and  In  part  at  private  expense,  rights  in 
technical  data  pertaining  to  such  product  or 
process  shall  be  negotiated  as  early  in  the 
acquisition  process  as  practicable  (prefer- 
ably during  contract  negotiations),  based 
upon  consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

"(I)  The  Statement  of  congressional  policy 
and  objectives  in  section  200  of  title  35,  the 
statement  of  purposes  in  section  2(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  of  1982  (15  VSS.C.  638  note),  and  the 
declaration  of  policy  in  section  2  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  631). 

"(U)  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
Increasing  competition  and  lowering  costs 
by  developing  and  locating  alternative 
sources  of  supply  and  manufacture. 

"(ill)  The  interest  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
encouraging  contractors  to  develop  at  pri- 
vate expense  items  for  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(E)  A  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or  a 
prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
that  develops  a  product  or  process  exclusive- 
ly at  private  expense  may  not  be  required, 
as  a  condition  of  being  responsive  to  a  solici- 
tation or  as  a  condition  for  the  award  of  a 
contract,  to  sell  or  otherwise  relinquish  to 
the  United  States  any  rights  in  technical 
data  that  would  permit  the  use  by,  or  re- 
lease or  disclosure  of.  such  data  to  persons 
outside  the  Government  except  under  the 
conditions  described  in  paragraph  (2KC). 

"(P)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 

"(1)  negotiate  with  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor to  contract  for  the  acquisition  of 
rights  In  technical  data  pertaining  to  a 
product  or  process  developed  by  such  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  exclusively  at  pri- 
vate expense  if  necessary  to  develop  alterna- 
tive sources  of  supply  and  manufacture:  or 

"(il)  agree  to  limit  rights  of  the  United 
States  in  technical  data  pertaining  to  a 
product  or  process  developed  entirely  or  in 
part  with  Federal  funds  if  the  United  SUtes 
receives  a  royalty-free  license  to  use.  re- 
lease, or  disclose  the  data  for  purposes  of 
the  United  States  (Including  purposes  of 
oompetltive  procurement). 

"(2)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation'  means  the  single 
system  of  Government-wide  procurement 
regulations  as  defined  in  section  4(4)  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  VS.C.  403(4)).". 

(b)  Validation  or  Phoprmtaiiy  Data  Ri- 
RBiCTioifs.— Section  2321  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aK2).  by  Inserting  ",  at 
any  time  before  the  end  of  the  3-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  final  payment  is 
made  on  the  contract,"  after  'may  review"; 
and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "specific"  after  "state 
the"  in  clause  (1);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clmused); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(3)  state  that  evidence  of  acceptance  by 
any  Federal  agency  of  a  restriction  Identical 
to  the  aaerted  restriction  within  the  3-year 


period  preceding  the  challenge  shall  serve 
as  Justification  for  the  asserted  restriction 
if- 

"(A)  the  acceptance  occurred  after  a 
review  of  the  accepted  restriction  under  this 
section;  and 

"(B)  the  accepted  restriction  was  asserted 
by  the  same  contractor  or  subcontractor  to 
whom  such  notice  is  being  provided.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
1202  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  1985  (10  U.S.C.  2301  note),  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

(d)  Deadline  for  Revision  op  Regula- 
tions.—The  regulations  required  by  section 
2320(a)(1)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)),  shall  be  pre- 
scribed not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


15. 


Amendment  No.  2642 
On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.   1Z2I.  NUCLEAR  NON-PROLIFERATION  INFOR- 
MATION. 

Section  602  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Act  of  1978  (22  U.S.C.  3281)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (c).  by  inserting  "the  De- 
partment of  Defense. "  after  "Department  of 
SUte.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  have  access  to  all  information  re- 
garding nuclear  proliferation  matters  which 
the  Secretary  of  SUte  or  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  has  or  is  entitled  to  have,  including 
all  communications,  materials,  documents, 
and  records  relating  to  such  matters,  includ- 
ing cables  from  United  SUtes  diplomatic 
missions.". 


ABDNOR  (AND  MELCHER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2643 

Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Melcher)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  15. 
Insert  the  following: 

SEC.  IHL  MINUTEMAN  EDUCA'nON  PRCXiRAM. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  by  the  Air  Force  to  award  a  con- 
tract for  the  conduct  of  the  graduate  Min- 
uteman  Education  Program  unless  the  con- 
tract requires  the  contractor— 

(1)  to  integrate  class  schedules  under  the 
program  with  fuUtime  missile  crew  duty 
schedules; 

(2)  to  provide  a  resident  faculty,  at  each 
Air  Force  installation  where  the  program  is 
conducted,  each  member  of  which  has  ob- 
tained the  terminal  educational  degree  pro- 
vided in  the  filed  the  faculty  memt>er  teach- 
ers under  the  program:  and 

(3)  to  provide  library  resources,  at  each 
such  installation,  adequate  to  support  the 
program  at  such  installation,  including  a 
fulltlme  librarian  who  has  obtained  a  degree 
in  library  science. 


WARNER  (AND  TRIBLE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2644 

Mr.  WARNER  (for  himself  and  ISx. 
Trible)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  317.  after  line  22.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SEC.  ZI»Z.  RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  USE  RIGHTS  HELD 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  release  to  the  Virgin- 
ia Port  Authority,  an  instrumentality  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  all  residuary 
rights  of  use  held  by  the  United  SUtes  in 
three  warehouses  located  in  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk. Virginia,  within  the  area  operated  as  a 
public  port  facility  and  known  as  the  Nor- 
folk International  Terminals. 

(b)  Time  Limitation;  Compensation.— The 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  exe- 
cute such  documents  and  take  such  other 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  release, 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  rights  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  release  shall  be  made  without 
any  compensation  in  addition  to  compensa- 
tion paid  to  the  United  SUtes  for  such 
warehouses  and  other  facilities  by  the  city 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1968. 


formed  services,  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  wlio  reside  overseas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BINGAMAN  (AND  DOMENICI) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2645 

Mr.  BINGAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMENici)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  339.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  3134.  EXTENSION  OF  DATE  FOR  CERTAIN  CON- 
TRACT  AUTHORITY 

Section  94  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity Act  of  1955  (42  U.S.C.  2394)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30.  1986"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1996  ". 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  2646 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  an  amendment 

intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 

bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  306.  between  lines  6  and  7.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    IlSa.    CORRECTIONAL    FACILITIES    AT   PORT 
RILEY.  KANSAS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  reUin  and 
mainUin  the  correctional  facilities  located 
at  Port  Riley.  Kansas,  and  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  ren- 
ovations necessary  to  make  such  facilities 
adequate  for  their  purpose. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ROLES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  aslL 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  August  7, 
1985,  in  order  to  receive  testimony  on 
S.  2539,  to  consolidate  and  improve 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  absentee 
registration  and  voting  in  election  for 
Federal   office   by   members   of   unl- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONGRESSIONAL  GOLD  MEDAL 
OP  HONOR  TO  RED  SKELTON 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2585 
to  award  a  Congressional  Gold  Medal 
of  Honor  to  Richard  "Red"  Skelton  in 
recognition  of  his  service  to  the  United 
States. 

As  a  fellow  Hoosier,  I  talie  great 
pride  in  honoring  Red  Slielton  for  his 
lifetime  dedicating  to  entertaining 
Americans.  Since  his  debut  at  age  10 
on  a  medicine  show,  Red's  comedy  acts 
have  been  humorous  parts  of  tent 
shows,  circuses,  Mississippi  showboats, 
vaudeville  acts,  and  radio  and  televi- 
sion shows.  Red  has  kept  people 
laughing  for  more  than  60  years  and 
continues  to  do  so  today  with  his 
wholesome  sense  of  humor  which  is 
appealing  to  people  of  all  ages. 

Red  Skelton  was  bom  on  July  18, 
1913,  in  Vincennes,  IN.  He  spent  most 
of  his  childhood  in  Vincennes  and 
nearby  Mansfield,  IN.  His  father,  who 
was  a  clown  with  the  Hagenbeck  and 
Wallace  Circus,  died  2  months  before 
Red  was  bom.  This  tragedy  left  the 
family  in  dire  financial  straits;  to  help 
support  his  family.  Red  went  to  work 
as  a  newsboy  at  the  tender  age  of  7. 
Though  faced  with  this  calamity  and 
other  misfortunes.  Red  never  lost  his 
sense  of  humor  or  his  ability  to  make 
others  laugh. 

Red  toiled  with  his  comedy  skits  on 
showboats,  in  circuses,  and  in  bur- 
lesque and  vaudeville  shows  until  he 
got  his  break  in  bigtime  radio  in  the 
mid-1930's.  He  made  his  Broadway 
debut  in  June  1937,  and  soon  after, 
signed  a  contract  with  MGM  in  1940. 
Red  went  on  to  star  in  48  movies  as 
well  as  his  own  "Red  Skelton  Show," 
which  entertained  American  families 
for  18  years. 

Red  has  been  honored  as  a  guest  and 
entertainer  of  nine  U.S.  Presidents- 
Roosevelt  through  Reagan— and  he 
has  received  private  audiences  with 
three  Popes.  A  recent  honor  bestowed 
upon  this  outstanding  entertainer  and 
humanitarisin  was  the  Hollywood  For- 
eign Press  Association's  Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille  Award  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  entertainment  industry. 

While  most  people  might  associate 
Red  Skelton  with  his  famous  panto- 
mimes, such  as  Freddy  the  Freeloader, 
Cauliflower  McPugg.  or  Clem  Kadid- 
dlehopper,  others  will  surely  remem- 
ber him  for  his  patriotism  and  service 
to  his  country.  Red  served  in  World 
War  II,  often  spending  7  nights  of  the 
week  entertaining  servicemen.  His 
pride  and  love  for  America  is  further 


reflected  in  his  renowned  version  of 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Throughout  the  years.  Red  has  writ- 
ten more  than  22  film  scripts,  more 
than  4,000  short  stories,  two  full- 
length  books,  almost  5,000  musical  se- 
lections, and  an  additional  64  sympho- 
nies. In  1984,  he  began  making  video- 
tape cassettes  of  his  renins,  and  he 
has  recently  completed  his  third  spe- 
cial for  Home  Box  Office.  Today,  Red 
continues  to  keep  busy  painting,  gar- 
dening, and  developing  new  programs 
for  television  while  still  making  time 
for  125  appearances  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  Red  Skelton  has  dedi- 
c&ted  his  life  to  comedy  and  family  en- 
tertainment. This  Hoosier's  love  and 
respect  for  America  and  his  great  con- 
tribution to  the  entertainment  indus- 
try and  Americaui  family  life  are  most 
worthy  of  recognition.  Therefore,  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  this  bill  to  award 
to  Red  Skelton  this  honor  which  he  so 
richly  deserves.* 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EXCELLENCE 
IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARCHITECTUR- 
AL DESIGN 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  August  21,  the  Sperry  Corp.  Aero- 
space and  Marine  Group  will  dedicate 
the  opening  of  a  253,000  square  foot 
space  systems  facility  at  Glendale,  AZ. 
The  occasion  of  this  event  offers  me  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  note  that  the 
nearby  Sperry  Avionics  facility  and 
the  architect  of  both  structures.  Jack 
Peterson  and  Associates,  have  been 
honored  for  excellence  in  design, 
energy  conservation,  and  concern  for  a 
healthy  environment  for  employees  in 
a  growing  community. 

In  June,  the  Valley  Forward  Ass(x;ia- 
tion,  an  organization  of  metropolitan 
Phoenix  business  leaders,  presented 
Jack  Peterson  and  Associates  with  the 
"Crescordia"  Environmental  Excel- 
lence Award  for  the  Sperry  Avionics 
office  and  assembly  building.  In  addi- 
tion, the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects conferred  Jack  Peterson  and  As- 
sociates with  two  Awards  for  Excel- 
lence in  Architecture  for  the  same 
structure.  The  building  also  has  re- 
ceived an  Environmental  Efficiency 
Award. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
impact  of  environmental  excellence  is 
gaining  greater  recognition  in  commu- 
nities nationwide  and  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  that  the  quality  of  new  in- 
dustrial architectural  design  contrib- 
utes to  the  life  of  the  community  at 
large,  as  well  as  to  the  lives  of  users 
and  employees  and  to  the  reputation 
of  the  industry  served. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  note 
of  this  much-honored  facility  and  the 
awards  given  to  it  and  Mr.  Peterson, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  new  facility  where  components  of 
the  Nation's  future  in  space  will  be 
built.   Both  Sperry  Corp.   Aerospace 


and  Marine  Group  and  Jack  Peterson 
and  Associates  are  to  be  commended 
on  this  contribution  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in,  what  we  in  the  great- 
er Phoenix  area  call,  "The  Valley  of 
the  Sun."« 


REPORT  ON  PREVENTING 
NUCLEAR  TERRORISM 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
25  the  International  Task  Force  on 
Prevention  of  Nuclear  Terrorism  re- 
leased the  results  of  its  year-long 
study  on  the  question  of  nuclear  ter- 
rorism. In  its  report,  the  task  force 
concluded  that  "the  probability  of  nu- 
clear terrorism  is  increasing"  and 
warned  that  "the  fact  that  so  far 
there  has  been  no  serious  act  of  nucle- 
ar terrorism  is  no  reason  for  compla- 
cency." 

The  old  adage  about  an  ounce  of 
prevention  being  worth  a  pound  of 
cure  aptly  describes  the  basic  thrust  of 
this  valuable  report.  Prepared  by  a 
balanced  panel  of  leading  internation- 
al experts  in  this  field— including  four 
top  executives,  active  and  retired,  of 
the  nuclear  industry  and  two  former 
presidents  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
eration  Treaty  review  conference— the 
report  offers  a  realistic  and  urgently 
needed  roadmap  for  preventing  nucle- 
ar terrorism. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
task  force  has  strongly  endorsed  the 
concept  which  Senator  Warner  and  I 
have  developed  for  the  establishment 
of  United  States-Soviet  Nuclear  Risk 
Reduction  Centers.  The  task  force 
notes  that  the  centers'  assignments 
could  include  "principal  responsibility 
for  coordinating  responses  of  the  su- 
perpowers to  nuclear  terrorist  threats" 
and  concludes  that  the  center  proposal 
"is  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction 
for  pursuing  these  options."  I  join  the 
task  force  in  urging  the  two  govern- 
ments to  give  high  priority  to  success- 
fully completing  the  discussions  on 
the  establishment  of  the  centers 
which  were  begun  in  Geneva  in  May. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  statements 
by  the  two  cochairmen  and  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  task  force,  along  with 
a  summary  of  the  group's  recommen- 
dations, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statements  follow: 

Statement  op  Bernard  J.  O'Kbepk 

As  long  as  I've  been  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  terrorism- and  it's 
been  several  years  now— the  subject  has 
been  long  on  wordy  observations  and  rather 
short  on  facts.  The  exi>erts  have  loved  to 
speculate.  Some  have  dismissed  the  phe- 
nomenon altogether  as  not  on  the  terrorist's 
agenda;  others  have  said  it  is  highly  unlike- 
ly, others  that  it  is  probable,  still  others 
that  it  is  ineviUble  but  when  and  where 
nobody  knows. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  international 
task  force,  the  first  independent  group  to 
examine  the  phenomenon,  has  broken  the 
"bluster"  barrier  on  a  terrifying  topic.  We 
have  refrained  from  making  forecasts;  we 
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bAve  overcome  institutional  self-interests: 
we  have  identified  the  areas  of  highest  con- 
cern and  we  have  made  a  list  of  recommen- 
dations that  are  actually  doable  today. 

Here  are  a  few  of  them.  First,  all  of  us 
would  like  to  live  in  a  world  in  which  we 
could  be  sure  that  the  thousands  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  nuclear  arsenals  never  will  be 
exploded  except  by  command  of  the  highest 
authority  in  the  land.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  implement  readily 
available,  highly  sophisticated  electronic 
locks  and  other  self-protecting  designs  that 
can  prevent  anyone,  except  the  highest  au- 
thority, from  exploding  them. 

Today,  we  can  make  it  virtually  Impossible 
(or  anyone  who  has  stolen  a  nuclear  weapon 
to  blow  it  up.  Some  of  our  weapons  scat- 
tered around  the  world  and  even  some  at 
home  don't  have  these  locks  and  other  self- 
protecting  features.  They  must  have  them. 
The  cost,  in  terms  of  national  security,  is 
minimal.  I  know;  I'm  in  the  business.  Harold 
Agnew,  another  Task  Force  member,  knows: 
he's  in  the  business. 

Second,  if  terrorists  don't  steal  a  weapon, 
they  could  make  one,  assuming  they  could 
acquire  the  needed  nuclear  material.  Task 
Force  member  Ted  Taylor  knows— he's  been 
in  the  business— as  does  Carson  Mark  and 
three  other  former  weapon  designers  who 
worked  with  Ted  on  a  paper  on  this  subject. 
So  we  recommend  tightening  up  the  de- 
fenses around  weapon-usable  forms  of  nu- 
clear material  at  military  and  civil  plants 
and  in  transit.  This  will  add  to  the  cost  of 
nuclear  power  in  those  countries  that 
choose  to  use  weapon-usable  materials  to 
fuel  their  reactors,  but  It's  got  to  be  done: 
the  alternative  cost  is  too  high. 

Third,  if  all  these  precautions  are  some- 
how breached,  we  have  got  to  have  ways  of 
finding  out  quickly  where  the  stolen  bomb 
or  the  nuclear  material  is  hidden.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  a  special  team  for 
doing  this,  but  its  capabilities  are  somewhat 
limited:  they  could  be  upgraded  if  certain 
types  of  tracking  devices  were  added  to 
weapons  and  weapon  containers.  General 
Mahlon  Gates  knows  this:  he's  been  in  the 
business  and  he  came  to  a  Task  Force  meet- 
ing to  tell  us  of  his  concerns. 

Along  the  same  lines,  plans  for  informing 
and  evacuating  citizens  from  areas  of  a  nu- 
clear terrorist  threat  are  not  as  good  as  they 
could  be.  Task  Force  member  Donald 
DeVito  knows  this;  he's  in  the  business. 

Fourth,  we  should  be  cooperating  more 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  deterring  and,  if 
necessary,  on  thwarting  nuclear  terrorism 
which,  if  it  got  out  of  hand,  could  bring  us 
to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war.  Such  close  co- 
operation would  be  something  quite  new  for 
us,  nor  would  it  be  easy.  But  there  are  some 
special  Intelligence  chaimels  that  could  be 
explored;  they  are  thought  by  some  intelli- 
gence experts  like  Task  Force  member 
Stansfield  Turner  to  be  a  good  idea.  He 
should  know  because  he  once  ran  the  busi- 


Fbially,  talking  about  terrorist  action  is. 
by  definition,  speculation.  No  one  can  know 
when  or  where  they  might  occur.  But  you 
can  know  hoto  they  might  occur.  Nuclear 
terrorism  is  one  way  that  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly likely,  and  although  the  probabil- 
ity thankfully  remains  low.  the  stakes  are 
too  high  for  us  to  ignore  the  urgent  need  to 
Implement  ways  to  prevent  such  a  catastro- 
phe. That's  everybody's  business. 


STATmENT  or  Rkar  Admiral  Thomas  D. 
Daviks 

For  more  than  a  year  I  have  been  involved 
in  the  Nuclear  Control  Institute's  project  on 
preventing  nuclear  terrorism— first  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  conference  that  ended  one 
year  ago  today,  and  then  by  co-chalrlng  the 
International  Task  Force  that  is  releasing 
its  report  today.  On  the  day  in  January  that 
we  announced  formation  of  the  Task  Force, 
the  Challenger  space  shuttle  blew  up.  Just 
three  months  later,  the  Chernobyl  reactor 
accident  occurred. 

These  technological  disasters  have  re- 
minded us  how  fragile  is  man's  control  over 
his  creations:  how  the  accidental  malfunc- 
tion of  a  tiny  part  of  a  complex,  scientific 
marvel  can  cause  a  calamity.  In  the  past, 
our  cleverness  has  sometimes  subsumed  our 
wisdom.  We  have  been  too  complacent,  too 
over-confident  of  our  abilities  to  control  sci- 
entific inventions  that  can  quite  literally  de- 
stroy us  all.  This  complacency  is  perhaps 
most  freightening  when  we  consider  how 
such  accidents  can  be  caused  by  design— by, 
say.  a  group  of  terrorists  determined  to  gen- 
erate maximum  harm  and  maximum  public- 
ity by  stealing  a  nuclear  weapon  or  sabotag- 
ing a  nuclear  reactor. 

The  Task  Force  today  offers  multiple 
ways  that,  if  pursued,  could  help  to  prevent 
nations  from  being  held  hostage  by  the 
threat  of  nuclear  terrorism.  There  already 
has  been  some  progress  in  strengthening  po- 
tential targets  in  both  the  military  and  civil 
nuclear  sectors  against  infiltration  and 
attack.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done,  howev- 
er. 

The  Task  Force,  citing  a  confluence  of 
factors,  finds  that  the  probability  of  nuclear 
terrorism  is  increasing.  It  recoRunends  quite 
specific  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  elimi- 
nate or  at  least  substantially  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  terrorists  gaining  access  to  nuclear 
weapons,  to  nuclear  materials  that  could  be 
made  into  weapons  and  to  nuclear  power- 
plants  and  other  nuclear  installations.  It 
also  proposes  ways  to  improve  the  capabili- 
ties of  national  intelligence  services  to 
detect  and  to  thwart  threats  or  acts  of  nu- 
clear terrorism,  and  explores  a  wide  range  of 
commercial,  diplomatic  and  legal  approach- 
es that  bear  on  the  nuclear  terrorist  threat. 

One  approach  that  I  feel  particularly 
strongly  about  is  to  pursue  arms  control 
measures  that  would  reduce  the  growth  and 
the  spread  of  nuclear  arsenals  and  help  to 
reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  the  reliance 
on  nuclear  weapons  as  a  means  of  projecting 
power  or  of  ensuring  common  defense  and 
security.  Nuclear  weapons,  I  believe,  make 
nations  and  the  world  less  secure;  in  terror- 
ist terms,  these  weapons  serve  as  a  tempting 
example  as  well  as  a  tempting  target.  I  fully 
support,  therefore,  the  view  of  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  Task  Force  members  that 
negotiation  of  a  strictly  verifiable  compre- 
hensive test  ban  is  an  important  step  in  re- 
ducing the  arsenals  and  Is  also,  therefore,  a 
major  step  in  helping  to  prevent  terrorists 
from  "going  nuclear." 

The  radioactive  cloud  from  Chernobyl 
still  drifting  around  the  world  is  a  sober  re- 
minder that  a  nuclear  accident  anywhere  is 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  everywhere;  it 
also  is  an  indicator  of  how  vulnerable  we  all 
are  to  the  terrorist  who  might  seek  to  trig- 
ger such  an  accident. 

In  recent  weeks,  world  leaders  of  various 
political  persuasions  have  called  for  united 
action  through  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  to  improve  safety  and  acci- 
dent-reporting requirements  at  nuclear  pow- 
erplants.    At   the   same    time,    the    recent 


Tokyo  economic  summit  provided  evidence 
that  coiuiter-terrorist  strategies  are  rising  to 
the  top  of  the  international  political 
agenda.  We  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
press  for  increased  protection  of  civil  nucle- 
ar facilities  against  the  threat  of  sabotage, 
especially  against  the  use  by  saboteur 
groups  of  Insiders  or  truck  bombs  to  pene- 
trate nuclear  plants'  safety  and  security  sys- 
tems. The  minimum  physical  security  guide- 
lines, as  laid  out  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  should  be  upgraded 
and  implemented  worldwide. 

Finally,  and  of  equal  importance,  nations 
should  attempt  to  break  away  from  institu- 
tional and  commercial  habits  that  perpet- 
uate the  processing  and  use  of  ever-increas- 
ing quantities  of  weapon-usable  nuclear  ma- 
terials in  their  commercial  nuclear  power 
programs.  It  is  possible  to  have  viable  nucle- 
ar power  programs  without  these  dangerous 
materials,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  eliminate  such  materials  from  the  poten- 
tial terrorist  target  list  as  well  as  from  the 
weapons'  banlis  of  nuclear  nations. 

Statement  of  Paul  L.  Leventhal 

I  would  like  to  begin  with  a  few  words 
about  what  this  report  is  not. 

It  is  not  an  anti-nuclear  statement  regard- 
ing nuclear  weapons  or  nuclear  power.  The 
task  force  includes  four  top  executives  of 
the  nuclear  industry,  active  and  retired,  in- 
cluding the  current  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nuclear  Society  and  the  former  head  of 
the  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory.  The 
members  include  weapon  designers,  weapon 
testers  and  the  current  head  of  NATO's 
Weapon-Protection  Program. 

The  report  is  not  a  pro-nuclear  statement, 
weapons  or  power.  The  task  force  includes 
two  former  presidents  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  Review  Conference  and 
a  number  of  other  task  force  members, 
myself  included,  who  want  to  see  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  the  growth  and  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear arsenals  and  the  successful  completion 
of  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban.  The 
members  include  me  and  others  who  favor 
restraint  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
power,  especially  in  the  processing  and  use 
of  civil  nuclear  fuels  that  can  be  made  into 
bombs. 

The  report  is  not  another  "play"  on  the 
terrorism  issue.  Specialists  on  terrorism 
comprise  one-sixth  of  the  task  force  mem- 
bers, and  they  are  joined  by  experts  on  nu- 
clear weapons,  arms  control,  national  securi- 
ty, intelligence,  nuclear  power,  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, nuclear  safeguards,  physical  pro- 
tection, crisis  management  and  internation- 
al law. 

In  other  words,  this  report  is  notable  not 
only  for  what  it  says  but  who  is  saying  it.  It 
is  remarkable.  I  believe,  because  it  repre- 
sents a  consensus  among  26  members  who 
sometimes  hold  sharply  divergent  views  on 
public  policy  questions  but  who  neverthe- 
less have  issued  a  strong  statement  on  a 
question  that  transcends  such  differences: 
the  question  of  nuclear  terrorism. 

Nuclear  terrorism  indeed  is  a  question.  We 
cannot  say  with  certainty  that  it  will 
happen,  or  that  it  will  not  happen.  We  can 
only  pose  questions,  as  we  did  a  year  ago  at 
the  first  public  conference  to  be  held  on  the 
subject: 

Is  nuclear  terrorism  plausible? 

What  nuclear  means  could  terrorists  use 
and  what  factors  might  Influence  whether 
they  do? 

How  good  is  the  security  over  nuclear 
weapons,  materials  and  installations? 


What  should  be  done  to  prevent,  at  least 
effectively  to  deter,  nuclear  terrorism? 

The  "Conference  on  International  Terror- 
ism: The  Nuclear  Dimension"  raised  these 
questions.  The  task  force  we  convened  after 
the  conference  sought  to  provide  some  de- 
finitive answers  and  to  draw  a  few  conclu- 
sions. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  probability  of 
terrorists  turning  to  nuclear  forms  of  vio- 
lence is  low.  The  bad  news  is  that  it  is  in- 
creasing. There  are  a  number  of  steps  that 
should  be  taken  to  make  the  probability 
lower.  Some  of  these  are  being  pursued  and 
some  are  not.  The  net  balance  at  this  time, 
in  the  view  of  the  task  force,  is  tilting 
toward  an  increase  in  the  risk  of  nuclear 
terrorism.  That  should  be  of  concern  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world.  This  is  an  internation- 
al task  force— its  membership  drawn  from 
nine  countries— and  its  report  is  directed  to 
all  nations. 

The  report  is  relatively  short  and  to  the 
point.  It  is  made  up  mostly  of  recommenda- 
tions, followed  by  brief  background  explana- 
tions. The  recommendations  alone  are  listed 
in  one  of  the  attachments  to  the  press  re- 
lease. There  are  also  some  26  background 
papers  commissioned  for  use  of  the  task 
force  that  will  eventually  be  published  with 
the  report.  A  few  of  these— pertaining  to 
crude  weapon  design,  accident  consequences 
from  sabotage,  weapons  protection,  civil  lib- 
erties questions.  U.S. -Soviet  cooperation- 
are  available  to  members  of  the  press  today. 

Among  its  recommendations,  the  task 
force  calls  for: 

1.  Fitting  all  tactical  nuclear  weapons  with 
the  most  sophisticated  self-protecting  sys- 
tems—such as  coded  electronic  locks— to 
help  ensure  that  if  the  weapons  are  stolen 
they  caimot  be  used; 

2.  Better  protecting,  and  minimizing  use 
of.  certain  types  of  power-  and  research-re- 
actor fuels  that,  if  stolen,  could  be  used  by 
terrorists  to  make  bombs; 

3.  Better  protecting  nuclear  powerplants 
and  other  nuclear  Installations  against  sabo- 
tage, in  particular  better  safeguards  against 
terrorists'  use  of  insiders  or  truck  bombs  to 
overcome  a  plant's  security  and  safety  sys- 
tems. 

These  recommendations  address  a  number 
of  vulnerabilities  that  could  be  exploited  by 
terrorists: 

1.  Thousands  of  U.S.  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  mostly  those  aboard  navy  ships, 
do  not  have  any  special  self-protecting  sys- 
tems to  prevent  terrorists  or  other  unau- 
thorized persons,  if  they  gain  access  to 
them,  from  using  them. 

2.  Weapon-usable  forms  of  nuclear  materi- 
al in  private  hands  for  use  In  civil  power  and 
research  reactors  often  do  not  get  the  same 
level  of  protection  that  governments  pro- 
vide where  nuclear  weapons  and  weapon 
materials  are  located. 

3.  Many  nuclear  powerplants,  including 
those  in  the  United  States,  do  not  yet  have 
remotely  operated  safety  systems  designed 
specifically  to  thwart  terrorist  efforts  to  de- 
liberately cause  a  serious  accident,  nor  are 
there  adequate  measures  to  protect  against 
truck  bombs  or  against  terrorists'  use  of  a 
number  of  insider  collaborators. 

The  task  force  has  found  that  the  interest 
of  terrorists  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  regarded  as  technically,  political- 
ly and  psychologically  plausible;  that  the 
design  of  crude  nuclear  weapons,  while  not 
as  easy  as  previously  suggested  by  some  ex- 
perts, is  within  the  reach  of  terrorists  with 
sufficient  support  to  recruit  a  team  of  3  or  4 
qualified  specialists;  that  terrorists.  If  they 


could  gain  entry  to  a  nuclear  iitstallation  for 
only  a  few  minutes,  could  succeed  in  sabo- 
taging the  plant,  causing  severe  conse- 
quences, possibly  leading  to  radioactive  re- 
leases in  the  event  of  a  reactor  core  melt. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be 
prudent  indeed  to  implement  as  quickly  as 
possible  all  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
task  force  for  eliminating  or  reducing  vul- 
nerabilities over  the  short  term.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  appears  to  be  little  interest  in 
Government  and  industry  circles  to  pursue 
at  least  some  of  these  measures  vigorously 
or  at  all.  By  issuing  this  report,  the  task 
force  intends  to  increase  public  under- .end- 
ing of  the  danger,  and  of  the  measures 
needed  to  lower  it,  without  providing  sensi- 
tive details  to  would-be  nuclear  terrorists. 

Let  me  close  by  noting  two  areas  in  which 
there  were  differences,  sometimes  sharp 
ones,  among  task  force  members.  One  was 
on  the  question  of  the  relevance  and  the 
utility  of  arms  control  efforts  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  terrorists  going  nuclear.  Some 
members  thought  there  was  essential  link- 
age, others  thought  there  was  none,  but  a 
substantial  majority  favored  arms  control 
efforts  to  make  nuclear  weat>ons  less  attrac- 
tive to  terrorists  or  nations— with  particular 
emphasis  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
There  are  some  individual  views  in  the 
report  on  this  issue. 

The  other  principal  area  of  contention 
was  on  the  appropriate  role  of  weapon- 
usable  forms  of  Plutonium  and  uranium  in 
civil  power  and  research  programs.  Some  fa- 
vored unrestricted  use,  so  long  as  these  ma- 
terials are  adequately  protected,  others  fa- 
vored highly  restricted  use  on  the  Assump- 
tion that  many  tons  of  weapon-usable  mate- 
rial in  commerce  carmot  be  adequately  pro- 
tected over  the  long  term.  There  were  also 
differences  as  to  whether  use  of  these  mate- 
rials made  economic  sense  today  or  over  the 
next  several  decades.  A  substantial  majori- 
ty, myself  included,  favored  an  economic  re- 
assessment of  the  use  of  plutonium  where  it 
is  now  to  be  used  as  fuel  in  power  reactors; 
prompt  consideration  of  converting  research 
reactors  to  lower-enriched  uranium  not 
usable  in  weapons:  and,  to  the  extent  these 
bomb-grade  materials  are  used  in  conunerce, 
extraordinary  precautions  to  protect  them 
from  terrorists.  The  Japanese  members  of 
the  task  force  submitted  a  separate  view  on 
these  issues. 

I  will  close  by  noting  my  personal  view 
that  widespread  use  of  separated  plutonium 
and  highly  enriched  uranium  poses  an  un- 
precedented danger  to  civilization,  one  that 
is  not  being  adequately  addressed  in  Prance, 
West  Germany  and  Japan— the  principal 
countries  committed  to  tmrestricted  use  of 
these  materials— or  in  the  United  States, 
where  nuclear  trade  policies  serve  to  pro- 
mote such  use  in  contradiction  of  the  nucle- 
ar Nonproliferation  Act.  I  believe  some  day 
the  world  will  deeply  grieve  our  failure  to 
seize  the  opportunity  history  now  provides 
to  cut  off  the  flow  of  these  weapon-usable 
materials  while  quantities  already  produced 
are  still  small  enough  to  be  manageable. 
One  approach  that  could  be  taken,  a  recip- 
rocal halt  In  further  production  by  nuclear 
weapon  and  non-weapon  states,  is  appended 
to  the  report,  without  recommendation,  for 
further  consideration. 

If  present  plans  proceed,  the  existing  arse- 
nals of  the  superpowers  will  be  dwarfed  by 
the  hundreds,  eventually  thousands,  of  tons 
of  Plutonium  that  will  be  produced  and  traf- 
ficked for  commercial  purposes  over  the 
next  few  decades.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  a 
variety  of  future  crises  that  could  cause  sig- 


nificant quantities  of  that  "peaceful"  pluto- 
nium being  put  to  non-peaceful  use.  One 
such  crisis  is  already  upon  us:  International 
terrorism. 

Task  Force  RecoMMEifSATioifs 

SHORT-TERM  RECOMMENDATIONS 

/.  Protecting  niLclear  weapon* 

1.  Nuclear- weapon  states  should  deter- 
mine whether  their  weapons  are  sufficiently 
protected  to  deter  or  repel  terrorists. 

2.  All  tactical  nuclear  weapons  should  be 
fitted  with  the  most  advanced  self-protect- 
ing systems. 

3.  The  U.S.  Nuclear  Emergency  Search 
Team  should  be  upgraded. 

//.  Protecting  nuclear  maleriaU 

1.  Civil  nuclear  materials  worldwide  in 
forms  suitable  for  use  in  weapons  should  be 
given  protection  equivalent  to  government 
protection  of  weapons. 

2.  The  cost  of  protecting  weapon-usable 
forms  of  nuclear  materials  should  be  fac- 
tored into  private  decisions  to  produce  and 
use  them. 

3.  In  the  meantime,  reexamination  of  civil 
applications  of  plutonium  can  be  conducted 
on  economic  grounds. 

4.  Conversion  of  reactors  from  weapon- 
grade  uranium  fuels  to  lower-enriched  ura- 
nium not  usable  in  weapons  should  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time,  as  well. 

5.  To  the  extent  civil  materials  suitable 
for  weapons  are  used,  extraordinary  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  to  protect  them  from 
terrorists. 

///.  Protecting  nuclear  facilities 

1.  Denial  of  access  to  nuclear  facilities 
should  be  the  basic  consideration  in  protect- 
ing against  sabotage. 

2.  Thorough  vigilance  against  the  insider 
threat  is  needed. 

3.  Guard  forces  should  be  thoroughly 
trained  and  authorized  to  use  deadly  force. 

4.  The  basis  used  for  designing  physical 
protection  of  nuclear  plants  should  be  re- 
viewed to  ensure  that  it  accurately  reflects 
the  current  threat. 

5.  Power  reactors  should  be  protected 
against  vehicular  threats. 

6.  Research  reactors  should  have  adequate 
security  provisions  against  terrorists. 

7.  Reactor  safety  designs  should  be  reex- 
amined to  protect  against  an  accident 
caused  by  terrorists. 

8.  IAEA  physical-protection  guidelines 
should  be  reviewed  and  updated. 

9.  Protection  standards  should  be  spelled 
out  unambiguously. 

IV.  Intelligence  programs 

1.  National  authorities  should  task  their 
intelligence  agencies  to  apply  sufficient  re- 
sources to  the  threat  of  nuclear  terrorism. 

2.  Concerted  efforts  to  promote  coopera- 
tion among  national  intelligence  services,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.. 
should  be  pursued  as  part  of  the  effort  to 
counter  the  nuclear  terrorist  threat. 

3.  National  intelligence  agencies  should 
look  for  early  indicators  of  nuclear  terror- 
ism. 

4.  National  intelligence  agencies  should 
develop  behavioral  and  political  profiles  of 
protential  nuclear  terrorists. 

5.  National  intelligence  agencies  should 
prepare  plans  on  how  and  when  to  inform 
local  officials  of  a  credible  nuclear  threat. 

6.  National  centers  for  analyzing  intelli- 
gence on  terrorism  should  be  established 
and  should  give  high  priority  to  the  nuclear 
threat. 
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V.  CivU  libeHiet  concerns 


Phjrsical  protection  and  intelligence  activi- 
ties directed  at  preventing  nuclear  terrorism 
•Iw&ys  should  be  exercised  with  the  greatest 
vigor  necessary  under  the  F>articular  circum- 
stances, with  full  regard  to  the  individual 
rights  of  citizens  and  employees. 

With  this  principle  in  mind,  the  Task 
Force  makes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  Screening  of  Job  applicants  and  surveil- 
lance of  employees  at  nuclear  facilities 
should  t>e  conducted  in  ways  to  ensure  that 
onployment  is  not  denied  for  activities  that 
represent  the  exercise  of  basic  rights  to  free 
speech  and  association  rather  than  pose  a 
security  threat. 

2.  Because  of  the  potential  danger  of  emo- 
tionally unstable  employees  and  of  the  in- 
sider threat  in  nuclear  plants,  employees  or 
Job  applicants  who  are  to  have  unrestricted 
access  to  vital  areas  of  a  plant  should  be 
subject  to  psychological  screening  and  to  a 
check  for  a  national  criminal  history,  in- 
cluding a  check  of  fingerprint  records.  Any 
criminal  record  found,  however,  should  be 
available  to  the  subject  for  review,  correc- 
tion or  appeal  before  any  adverse  action  is 
taken. 

3.  Plant  security  personnel  should  be  au- 
thorized to  use  deadly  force,  but  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  use  of  deadly  force  is 
appropriate  and  legal  should  be  clearly 
spelled  out  in  regulations,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  laws  and  customs  of  particu- 
lar countries. 

4.  In  the  event  of  an  imminent  threat  or 
calamity,  national -security  interests  will 
prevail  over  individual  rights.  However, 
wide-ranging  searches  for  nuclear  devices  or 
materials,  and  detention  of  suspects  or  wit- 
nesses in  connection  with  a  nuclear  terrorist 
Incident,  should  be  undertaken  with  maxi- 
mum restraint. 

VI.  ControUino  nuclear  transfers 
Nuclear  transfers  among  nations  should 
be  tightly  controlled  to  help  prevent  nucle- 
ar terrorism. 

In  this  regard,  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mends: 

1.  No  significant  nuclear  transfers  should 
be  made  to  a  nation  that  is  located  in  a  zone 
of  war  or  that  supports  or  sponsors  interna- 
tional terrorism.  Such  a  policy,  if  adopted 
by  all  nuclear  suppliers,  would  help  to  deter 
military  attacks  on  nuclear  installations  and 
to  deny  to  terrorists  a  potential  source  of 
nuclear-weapon  material  and  luiow-how. 

2.  Export  controls  and  customs-police 
practices  should  be  reexamined  to  ensure 
they  are  adequate  to  meet  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear terrorism. 

3.  National  criminal  laws  should  be 
amended  as  necessary  to  provide  for  punish- 
ment sufficient  to  work  as  true  deterrent 
for  violations  of  nuclear  export  laws  and 
regulations. 

4.  There  should  t>e  prompt  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  all  persons  seeking  to  smug- 
gle weapons-usable  nuclear  items  out  of  a 
country. 

VII.  United  States-Soviet  cooperation 
Cooperative  efforts  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  counter  the  nuclear 
terrorist  threat  should  be  promoted  to  the 
extent  possible  within  the  bounds  of  vital 
national  security  interests. 

In  this  regard,  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mends: 

1.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  promote  U.S.- 
Soviet cooperation  on  intelligence-sharing 
and  on  responses  to  threats  or  acts  of  nucle- 
ar terrorism.  Consideration  should  be  given 


as  to  whether  Joint  action  against  a  nuclear 
terrorist  threat  might  or  might  not  include 
the  use  of  force  by  the  superpowers. 

2.  The  proposal  by  Senators  Nunn  and 
Warner  for  establishment  of  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Centers,  whose  as- 
signments would  include  principal  repsonsi- 
bility  for  coordinating  responses  of  the  su- 
perpowers to  nuclear-terrorist  threats,  is  a 
major  step  in  the  right  direction  for  pursu- 
ing these  options  and  should  l>e  negotiated 
promptly. 

VIII.  Arms  control  initiatives 
To  help  promote  an  international  climate 
that  inhibits  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  additional  nations  or  to  terrorists,  efforts 
to  reverse  the  nuclear  arms  race  should  be 
pursued  by  all  nations.  The  superpowers  to- 
gether have  a  special  responsibility  to 
pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  toward 
cessation  of  the  arms  race  l>ecause  the 
degree  of  reliance  they  place  on  nuclear 
weapons  has  an  influence  on  their  spread. 

The  Task  Force,  recognizing  that  the 
process  of  nuclear  arms  control  is  related  to 
the  s(>ecial  effort  to  prevent  nuclear  terror- 
ism, makes  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
should  pursue  current  efforts  to  negotiate 
deep  cuts  in  their  strategic  arsenals  with  a 
view  toward  lessening  the  threat  from  nu- 
clear weapons  by  reducing  the  risk  of  early 
use.  improving  strategic  stability  and  main- 
taining credible  nuclear  deterrence. 

2.  Ongoing  efforts  to  reduce  the  size  of 
nuclear  arsenals  should  include  the  smaller 
battlefield  weapons  that  are  most  suscepti- 
ble to  attack  or  theft  by  terrorists. 

3.  Additional  nuclear-weapon  free  zones, 
which  would  reduce  potential  access  to  nu- 
clear weapons,  should  be  negotiated  where 
it  proves  consistent  with  the  security  inter- 
ests of  the  nations  concerned. 

4.  In  meeting  obligations  under  existing 
treaties,  all  nations  should  examine  the 
anti-terrorist  benefit  which  would  accrue 
from  a  strictly  verifiable  comprehensive  test 
ban. 

IX.  Convention  on  physical  protection  of 
nuclear  materials 

The  Convention  on  Physical  Protection  of 
Nuclear  Materials  should  t>e  ratified 
promptly. 

1.  The  Task  Force  reconunends  that  the 
Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection  of 
Nuclear  Materials,  which  has  not  come  into 
force  for  lack  of  accessions,  should  lie  rati- 
fied promptly.  It  is  particularly  important 
to  secure  ratification  by  the  1 1  members  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  which 
would  provide  more  than  the  needed 
number  of  accessions. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  urgent  steps  should 
be  taken  bilaterally  and  through  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  establish 
more  stringent  minimum  requirements  for 
protection  of  weapon-usable  nuclear  materi- 
als while  in  domestic  use,  storage  or  trans- 
port worldwide. 

X.  Role  of  emergency-management  programs 
For  there  to  be  effective  response  at  the 
regioruU  and  local  levels  to  a  nuclear  terror- 
ist emergency,  there  should  be  cooperation 
by  national  governments  in  providing  ade- 
quate resources  and  intelligence  informa- 
tion. 

1.  Emergency  management  organizations 
at  the  regional  and  local  level  should  be  pro- 
vided the  fiscal  and  human  resources 
needed  to  cope  effectively  with  a  threat  or 
act  of  nuclear  terrorism. 

2.  In  particular,  there  should  be  consider- 
ation of  what  arrangements  can  be  made  in 


advance  of  a  nuclear-terrorism  crisis  to 
ensure  the  sharing  of  information  by  na- 
tional intelligence  agencies  on  a  timely  basis 
with  selected  regional  and  local  officials 
during  such  a  crisis— information  needed  for 
decisionmaking  on  evacuation  and  other 
protective  measures. 

3.  The  issuance  of  security  clearances  to 
emergency  management  officials  is  an  es- 
sential first  step. 

XI.  Role  of  the  media 
To  avoid  panic  as  the  result  of  premature 
or  inaccurate  information  during  a  nuclear 
terrorist  emergency,  guidelines  should  be  es- 
tablished now  among  media  and  govern- 
ment representatives  on  disseminating  in- 
formation in  such  a  crisis. 

1.  Because  of  the  possibility  of  widespread 
panic,  injury  and  death  resulting  from  a 
credible  threat  by  nuclear  terrorists,  govern- 
ment officials  and  media  representatives 
should  cooperate  in  planning  how  to  provide 
timely  and  accurate  information  in  such  a 
contingency. 

2.  To  the  extent  possible,  Joint  guidelines 
should  t>e  developed  in  anticipation  of  a 
crisis  by  the  responsible  national  govern- 
ment agencies  with  regard  to  how  and  when 
information  will  be  disseminated  during  a 
crisis.  The  key  consideration  should  be  at 
what  point  in  a  crisis,  if  the  threat  proves 
real,  there  still  would  t>e  time  to  order  an 
evacuation  in  a  manner  that  minimizes 
injury  and  death  and  promotes  public  order. 
Leading  media  representatives  and  state  and 
local  officials  should  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  preparation  of  the  guidelines. 

LONG-TERM  RECOMMENDATIONS 

/.  International  measures 

1.  All  states  should  embark  on  outlawing 
acts  of  nuclear  terrorism  by  signing  and 
ratifying  the  Convention  on  the  Physical 
Protection  of  Nuclear  Material. 

2.  International  agreements  in  the  wake  of 
the  Chernobyl  accident  should  include 
measures  to  deal  with  the  terrorist  threat. 

3.  The  UN  Security  Council  should  ap- 
prove a  resolution  on  nuclear  terrorism. 

4.  An  agreement  specifying  additional  acts 
of  nuclear  terrorism  is  needed. 

//.  Emerging  nuclear  technologies 
The  development  of  new  fuel-cycle  tech- 
nologies should  take  into  account  the  threat 
presented  by  the  growing  potential  for  nu- 
clear terrorism. 

With  this  principle  in  mind,  the  Task 
Force  makes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  Emerging  technologies  capable  of  sim- 
plifying the  production  of  weapon-usable 
forms  of  nuclear  material  should  be  fol- 
lowed as  a  possible  route  for  acquisition  of 
such  materials  by  terrorists. 

2.  Advanced  enrichment  and  production 
technologies  should  t>e  developed  with  re- 
straint and  used  only  if  required  to  meet  na- 
tional energy  needs. 

3.  Efforts  to  develop  forms  of  nuclear  fuel 
less  subject  to  proliferation  should  be  fur- 
ther encouraged  in  the  interest  of  lessening 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  terrorism.  In  particu- 
lar, the  development  of  fuels  containing 
thorium  in  more  proliferation-  and  terrorist- 
resistant  fuel  cycles  should  be  considered.* 


INVESTING  IN  OUR  YOUTH 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  week  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  speech  given 
recently    by    Dr.    Donald    Kennedy, 
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president  of  Stanford  University.  I  ask 
that  Dr.  Kennedy's  speech  be  Included 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Record.  I  com- 
mend his  wise  words  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  them  to  take  to  heart 
his  message  of  the  need  to  make  in- 
vestments now  in  the  America  yet  to 
be. 

The  speech  follows: 

Investing  in  the  Young 

(Donald  Kennedy,  President,  Stanford 

University) 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  address 
you  today.  My  previous  incursions  at  Bohe- 
mia have  involved  the  delightful  foolishness 
of  Big  Game  night:  trading  identities  with 
my  friend  Chancellor  Mike  Heyman  and  en- 
Joying  the  wry  tasteful  witticisms  of  Coach 
Joe  Kapp.  But  this  is  clearly  different:  the 
post-prandial  hour  and  the  sylvan  setting 
suggest  something  more  uplifting.  What  I 
have  for  you  today  is  not  exactly  that.  But 
it  will.  I  promise,  fit  within  the  constraints 
decreed  by  your  leadership  with  regard  to 
brevity:  and  it  will  be  no  more  somber  than 
the  circumstances  require.  Scant  reassur- 
ance, I  concede. 

First.  Just  one  word  about  the  setting. 
How  is  it  that  we  like  the  redwoods  so 
much?  They  are  big.  of  course,  and  majestic. 
They  are  old— old  enough  to  have  personal 
experience,  if  that  is  not  too  outlandish  to 
apply  to  a  tree,  with  a  time  at  which  grizzly 
bear,  Tule  elk.  antelope  and  cougars  were  all 
regular  visitors  to  this  Grove  and  its  sur- 
roundings. But  what  I  like  best  about  the 
redwoods  is  a  kind  of  self-sufficiency  they 
possess.  In  the  coast  range  valleys  one  of 
these  trees,  with  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
needles,  can  condense  enough  moisture  out 
of  a  fog  to  create  a  steady  drip,  equal  to  per- 
haps ten  inches  of  rainfall  over  the  course 
of  a  year.  Their  sefl-watering  supports 
summer  streamflow,  creating  life  where 
none  would  otherwise  exist. 

Majestic,  vigorous,  self-sufficient— it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  coast  redwoods  have  such 
symbolic  appeal  to  Americans.  We  are.  after 
all.  great  ones  for  developing  such  images  of 
ourselves.  But  today  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  disparity  between  our  images  and  reali- 
ty. 

It  is  a  story  of  two  portraits.  One  is  of  the 
America  we  believe  ourselves  to  t>e.  It  is  a 
self-portrait  that  contains  elements  of  our 
strongest  historical  traditions— it  is  a  like- 
ness full  of  robustness,  vigor,  and  above  all 
of  youth.  The  other  is  different.  It  takes  its 
form  from  various  contemporary  measures 
of  what  we  are  actually  doing,  as  distinct 
from  what  we  say  we  are  doing.  A  more 
shadowy  and  indistinct  likeness,  it  is  also.  I 
am  afraid,  less  flattering. 

What  are  some  of  the  main  features  of 
the  first  portrait— the  one  we  like  well 
enough  to  hang? 

First,  we  think  of  ourselves  as  a  nation 
that  praises  intelligence,  nurtures  literacy, 
and  fosters  the  highest  achievements  of 
human  intellect.  We  are  Justly  proud  of 
having  provided  an  educational  system  that 
spreads  its  benefits  in  an  egalitarian  fash- 
ion, yet  rew«u-ds  excellence  and  pushes 
young  people  to  the  highest  levels  of  accom- 
plishment. We  cite  the  large  percentage  of 
our  citizens  who  graduate  from  high  school, 
and  the  Impressive  proportion  who  eventu- 
ally receive  post-secondary  education.  We 
see  ourselves  as  seriously  engaged  in  educa- 
tional experimentation  and  improvement- 
recalling,  for  example,  the  significant  high- 
school  curriculum  reforms  in  mathematics 
and  science  of  the  1960s.  So  in  the  educa- 


tional cultivation  of  our  human  resources, 
we  find  much  to  praise— or,  at  least,  to  re- 
member. 

Second,  we  see  ourselves  as  youth-oriented 
society,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  phrase.  We 
believe  we  are  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
young;  Heaven  knows  we  are  susceptible 
enough  to  their  fads!  A  look  at  contempo- 
rary advertising  or  at  almost  any  indicator 
of  popular  national  culture  suggests  our 
concern  with  youthfulness.  We  often  say 
that  the  young  represent  our  future,  and 
thus  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  paying 
them  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Third,  we  see  ourselves  as  a  people  who 
have  mastered  science  and  technology  and 
employed  them  to  gain  enormous  improve- 
ments in  our  national  life:  the  strain  of 
"Yankee  ingenuity"  runs  strong  in  our  self- 
image.  We  are  proud  of  our  inventiveness, 
and  we  think  of  ourselves  as  a  nation  that 
invest  heavily  in  science  and  technology  and 
then  exports  the  results  to  less  fortunate 
nations.  Part  of  the  notion  of  American 
know-how  is  that  we  are  willing  to  tend  the 
health  of  scientific  institutions,  and  keep 
them  strong  for  our  successors:  and  we  are 
proud  to  have  chosen  to  do  most  of  our 
basic  science  in  the  universities,  so  that  we 
train  tomorrow's  scientists  as  we  do  today's 
research. 

This  self-portrait  adds  up  to  something— a 
portrait  of  the  investing  society.  My  col- 
league, the  economist  Victor  Fuchs,  would 
say  that  it  displays  a  future  time  prefer- 
ence—it is  characterized  by  an  ability  to 
wait  for  gratification  instead  of  wanting  it 
now. 

Well,  I'm  afraid  the  makers  of  TV  com- 
mercials and  the  keepers  of  the  statistics 
may  be  wiser  than  the  rest  of  us.  The 
former  offer  us  endless  versions  of  'having  it 
all.  now':  and  the  latter  have  compiled  a 
self-portrait  a  whole  lot  less  encouraging 
than  the  one  I  Just  gave  you.  Let's  examine 
this  deeper  likeness: 

First,  what  is  the  real  picture  with  respect 
to  our  regard  for  literacy  and  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  atilest  young  poeple— the  human 
resources  on  iwhich  our  future  will  depend? 
Our  national  literacy  figures  have  slumped 
badly  in  relation  to  those  for  other  "devel- 
oped" countries.  Only  30%  of  our  17-year- 
olds  are  now  classified  as  'adept'  readers- 
competent  enough  to  continue  to  college,  or 
to  cop)e  in  business  or  government  work  en- 
vironments. Worse,  only  16%  of  Black  and 
20%  of  Hispanic  17-year-olds  qualified  by 
this  standard.  And  in  the  dozen  years  be- 
tween 1970  and  1982,  average  scores  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  given  each  year  to 
college-bound  high-school  seniors,  dropped 
by  40  point— even  after  correcting  for  the 
social  and  economic  backgrounds  of  the 
test-takers.  The  small  rebounds  in  the  past 
two  years  may  l>e  a  source  of  hope,  but  it  is 
too  early  to  tell. 

Worse  still,  we  have  seen  a  flight  from 
teaching  careers  on  the  part  of  our  most  ca- 
pable young  people.  In  the  early  1980s  it 
had  gotten  so  bad  that  the  average  SAT 
scores  of  those  students  intending  to  go  into 
teaching  averaged  nearly  100  points  below 
those  for  college-bound  seniors  generally. 
That  was  Just  part  of  a  more  generalized 
mistrust  of  public  service  occupations— an 
attitude  encouraged  by  the  corrosive  recent 
tendency  of  candidates  for  elective  office, 
and  others,  to  heap  scorn  on  governmental 
organizations  and  civil  servants  whenever 
they  can.  Bureaucracy-bashing  is  a  bad  na- 
tional habit,  and  it  may  have  given  us  a  lost 
generation  in  terms  of  public  service.  In  the 
world    of    education,    bureaucracy-bashing 


has  taken  the  form  of  criticizing  schools  and 
teachers  for  everything  that  is  wrong— in- 
stead of  wondering  whether  society  may  be 
asking  them  to  do  too  much  for  too  little. 

The  excellent  recent  report  by  the  Carne- 
gie Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy, 
called  A  Nation  Prepared,  has  given  us  a 
more  thoughtful  diagnosis.  We  are  simply 
underinvested.  We  call  teaching  a  profes- 
sion, yet  pay  teachers  and  treat  them  as 
though  they  were  blue-collar  workers. 
There  is  virtually  no  Federal  leadership  in 
Innovation  and  curriculum  reform,  states 
and  local  districts  are  at  war  over  control 
and  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  tiest 
teachers  to  advance  and  to  share  their  spe- 
cial luiowledge  in  a  productive  way.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  dropout  statistics 
are  so  disappointing,  and  that  performance 
indicators — even  for  the  best  students— are 
lower  than  a  decade  ago. 

Thus,  although  we  give  the  appearance  of 
a  nation  in  which  the  development  of  intel- 
lectual resources  is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern, we  have  deteriorated  seriously  in  the 
measures  by  which  nations  are  Judged  in 
that  respect. 

And  more  generally— to  turn  to  the  second 
feature  of  the  portrait— our  advertised  ori- 
entation toward  youth  is  belied  by  our  na- 
tional pattern  of  expenditures.  In  recent 
years,  perhaps  without  really  meaning  to, 
we  have  redirected  our  society's  resources 
away  from  the  young,  and  toward  those  at 
the  other  end  of  the  life  cycle. 

In  1970,  for  example,  approximately  equal 
shares  of  the  GNP  In  the  United  States 
were  spent  on  health  and  education.  A 
dozen  years  later,  expenditures  on  health 
had  grown  50  percent  larger  than  those  for 
education.  Even  considering  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  elderly  in  the  population  in- 
creased during  this  period,  the  enormous 
shift  of  expenditures  from  the  young— for 
the  most  part  the  objects  of  education— to 
the  elderly— who  receive  the  largest  fraction 
of  health-care  dollars— represents  a  signifi- 
cant change  in  national  policy. 

Expenditures  for  social  welfare  have  been 
shifted  in  the  same  direction.  Comparisons 
are  hard  to  make,  but  by  some  estimates 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  budget  is  now 
spent  on  older  Americans,  while  just  3  to  5% 
is  spent  on  children.  The  consequences  are 
not  surprising.  For  example,  the  proportion 
of  Americans  over  65  who  live  in  poverty 
was  reduced  from  24%  to  15%  l)etween  1970 
and  1982.  During  that  same  period,  though, 
the  proportion  of  those  under  14  who  live  in 
poverty  grew  from  16  to  23%.  Thus  the  posi- 
tions of  elderly  and  young  Americans  with 
respect  to  this  critical  social  indicator  were 
exactly  reversed  in  Just  a  dozen  years. 

But  what  about  the  last  feature— the  vigor 
of  our  scientific  venture.  Surely  that  is  real- 
istic! 

Well,  by  some  measures  it  is.  Through  the 
first  part  of  this  century,  we  took  remark- 
ably good  care  of  American  science.  Some  of 
the  early  history  is  inspiring.  It  t>egins  in 
the  1920s  with  a  man  who  enjoyed  this 
grove,  and  in  whose  house  I  am  now  privi- 
leged to  live.  Herbert  Hoover  argued,  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  in  the  mid-1920s.  that 
U.S.  Industry  needed  the  ideas  as  well  as  the 
trained  scientists  it  could  obtain  from  uni- 
versities. He  said  this,  among  other  things: 
"A  nation  with  an  output  of  $50  billion  an- 
nually in  commodities  which  could  not  be 
produced  but  for  the  discoveries  of  pure  sci- 
ence, could  well  afford.  It  would  seem,  to 
put  back  a  hundredth  of  1%  as  an  assurance 
of  further  progress." 
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Hoover's  rhetoric  did  not  convince  the  in- 
duatrlml  America  of  1925.  But  his  ideas  did 
result  in  more  federal  funding  for  basic  sci- 
ence in  the  universities  during  the  1930s, 
and  may  well  have  helped  prepare  us  for 
the  remarkable  events  that  followed  World 
War  U.  In  the  short  period  of  time  from 
1M0  to  1951.  we  transformed  an  extraordi- 
nary apparatus  of  military  research  into  a 
peacetime  enterprise  located  largely  in  the 
universities,  and  funded  primarily  by  gov- 
ernment sources— Initially  the  Department 
of  Defense,  then  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  ultimately  a  new  agency  created 
just  for  the  support  of  basic  research— the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

This  system  has  worked  admirably:  over 
the  next  three  decades,  it  brought  us  a 
steady  stream  of  innovation,  new  technol- 
ogies, and  producitivity  improvements.  And 
it  has  lifted  American  science  to  the  very 
top.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  King  of 
Sweden  gave  Nobel  Prizes  to  five  persons  in 
the  four  research  disciplines— and  all  were 
American.  Those  of  you  who  admit  to  some 
California  chauvinism  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  three  were  Califomians.  It  was 
the  second  time  in  seven  years  that  Ameri- 
cans had  swept  the  research  prizes— a  feat 
previously  accomplished  only  by  Germany, 
in  1905.  After  the  first  U.S.  sweep,  the  noted 
Swedish  biologist  Sune  Bergstrom  explored 
the  U.S.  success  and  concluded  that  it  was 
due  to  what  he  called  "the  democracy  of 
American  science"— the  unique  decision  to 
locate  graduate  training  and  research  in  the 
same  places,  so  that  the  experience  and 
widsom  of  senior  scientists  could  blend  with 
the  enthusiasm  and  vigor  of  their  appren- 
tices. No  other  industrial  democracy  has 
made  that  commitment,  signalled  by  the  lo- 
cation of  two-thirds  of  our  basic  research  in 
the  universities;  and  none  has  succeeded  as 
we  have. 

But  we  are  now  harvesting  the  fruits  of  a 
crop  planted  and  grown  two  decades  earlier. 
Good  science  requires  patient  husbandry. 
and  matures  slowly.  Today's  rewards  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  caretakers  of  the  past. 
whereas  we— you  and  I— are  responsible  for 
the  future.  Thus  our  continuing  Nobel  har- 
vest is  a  little  illusory,  like  a  late  Indian 
summer  crop  that  one  can't  be  sure  of  next 
year.  As  to  our  investment  in  science,  sup- 
port has  t>een  dropping  rapidly:  and  in 
1983— the  last  year  for  which  complete  data 
are  available— we  spent  only  1.9%  of  our 
GNP  on  nonmilitary  research  and  develop- 
ment By  comparison.  Japan  invested  2.6%. 
West  Germany  2.5%.  Although  program 
commitments  for  basic  research  have  held 
up  fairly  well,  the  capital  base  for  doing 
that  work— the  facilities  and  equipment- 
have  suffered  serious  erosion. 

That  phenomenon  can  be  traced  back 
nearly  20  years.  Through  most  of  the  1960s, 
federal  support  of  basic  science  was  ade- 
quate to  handle  both  the  operating  side  and 
the  modest  capital  demands  associated  with 
most  scientific  work.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
1960b,  two  things  happened.  First,  we  wit- 
nessed the  end  of  feideral  support  for  the 
oiHiBtrucUon  of  research  facilities.  Second, 
because  of  rapid  technological  changes  in 
the  doing  of  science,  the  demand  for  new 
and  more  sophisticated  equipment  rose  dra- 
matically. Tet  for  FY  1984.  the  last  for 
which  complete  daU  were  available,  the 
total  federal  investment  in  R&D  plant  in 
unlreralUes  is  projected  at  Just  $50  million. 

Herbert  Hoover  would  have  approved  of 
the  way  the  private  sector  Is  trying  to  fill  in. 
At  Stanford,  we  are  trying  to  work  away  at 
a  stacgering  shortfall  of  research  facilities— 


at  least  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  worth, 
mostly  concentrated  in  the  science  and  engi- 
neering areas  to  the  west  of  the  main  Quad- 
rangle, and  in  the  Medical  School.  Industry 
and  private  individuals  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  nearly  a  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  recovery  so  far.  And  especially  far- 
sighted  foundations  are  occasionally  recog- 
nizing that  capital  needs  demand  special  at- 
tention right  now.  The  landmark  gift  of  the 
W.M.  Keck  Foundation  of  Los  Angeles  to 
build  the  new  CalTech/UC  telescope  is  an 
especially  encouraging  case  in  point.  Still, 
the  size  of  the  task  is  simply  too  large  to  be 
undertaken  without  public  sector  leader- 
ship. 

And  to  the  limited  extent  that  this  prob- 
lem is  now  being  addressed  by  government, 
it  is  being  addressed  in  the  wrong  way,  and 
that  gives  rise  to  a  new  problem  all  Its  own. 
The  budget  measure  that  passed  the  Con- 
gress a  few  weelcs  ago  added  $56  million  in 
facilities  as  part  of  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion. But  those  facilities  were  not  ones  that 
had  survived  competitive  scientific  scrutiny 
within  the  agency.  Instead,  they  were  add- 
ons, earmarked  for  institutions  in  particular 
states  by  their  friendly  representatives 
without  examination  for  scientific  merit. 
The  projects  could  be  good— but  we  can't 
know.  If  Congress  continues  to  make  direct 
appropriations  of  this  kind  based  on  politi- 
cal influences  rather  than  merit  review, 
American  Science  will  be  in  deep  trouble.  It 
needs  help:  but  the  wrong  kind  will  sap 
public  confidence  and  invite  mediocrity. 

Thus  in  all  three  aspects  of  investing  in 
the  young:  education,  how  we  distribute  so- 
ciety's resources,  and  how  we  treat  science 
and  our  responsibility  for  innovation:  our 
self-portrait  is  not  really  as  we  see  it.  And  it 
is  not  the  picture  of  a  nation  that  cares  as 
much  about  the  future  as  it  thinks.  For  the 
social  cost  of  failure  to  invest  adequately  in 
the  young  is  not  one  we  pay  today:  our  suc- 
cessors will  pay  it:  in  doing  so  they  will  have 
to  cheat  their  own  successors:  and  so  on. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  entering  a  trap.  If 
political  neglect  of  the  young  and  their 
training  continues,  we  will  only  enhance  in- 
tergenerational  dependence.  The  youngsters 
we  slight  today  will  become  more  depend- 
ent, less  productive  adults  later  on— and  so 
they  will  require  even  more  of  the  societal 
resources  that  should  go  to  their  children. 
Only  ingenuity  and  productivity  improve- 
ment can  get  us  out  of  that  trap:  but  those 
things  depend  on  the  strength  of  our  educa- 
tional and  scientific  systems,  which  are  part 
of  our  misinvestment  pattern.  Scientific  and 
technological  decay,  political  neglect  of  edu- 
cation and  the  schools,  the  juvenilization  of 
poverty  swe  related:  all  form  a  trend  in 
America's  political  economy  that  could,  if 
we  do  not  arrest  it,  become  a  death  spiral. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  I  have  a  few 
remedies  to  propose. 

At  the  center  of  the  problem  is  the  inabil- 
ity of  this  government  to  formulate  and 
pursue  a  strategy  of  investment.  It  is  not  ob- 
vious why  that  is  so  difficult:  nonetheless, 
investment  is  a  word  that  is  simply  never 
used  or  thought  about  in  connection  with 
Congressional  budgeting  and  finance.  It 
must  become  a  shaping  force,  and  I  believe 
that  must  start  with  the  tax  system. 

We  must  develop  better  tax  treatment  for 
encouraging  investment,  especially  in  re- 
search and  other  ventures  that  yield  future 
benefits.  Equally,  we  need  to  explore  new 
ways  to  tax  personal  consimiptlon  and  to 
spare  personal  Investment.  Neither  the 
present  tax  structure,  nor  the  one  emerging 
from  the  spasm  of  reform  we  have  been  wit- 


nessing provides  adequate  incentives  to  put 
investment  first. 

And  we  should  examine  our  patterns  of 
national  expenditure  more  carefully,  with 
an  eye  to  payoff  not  tomorrow  or  next  week 
but  in  the  more  distant  future.  The  most 
highly  leveraged  expenditures  we  can  make 
are  those  on  the  young,  who  can  repay  the 
investment  over  long  lifetimes  of  enhanced 
personal  contributions.  Nowhere  Is  that 
more  critical  than  for  our  very  brightest 
young  people,  those  who  carry  the  creative 
intellectual  spark  that  could  produce  dra- 
matic changes  in  our  knowledge  of  ourselves 
or  our  universe. 

Perhaps  we  need  a  new  kind  of  Instrument 
for  evaluating  how  each  national  policy  af- 
fects the  welfare  of  different  age  segments 
of  the  population.  Call  it  a  demographic 
impact  statement.  If  we  had  one,  it  would 
surely  raise  some  interesting  questions 
about  current  policy.  For  example,  why  is 
all  aid  to  college  students  means-tested, 
whereas  Medicare  and  Social  Security  pay- 
ments to  the  elderly  are  entitlements  given 
without  regard  to  financial  need?  And  why 
are  social  security  payments  indexed  to  in- 
flation, whereas  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships  for  young  scientists  are  not? 

Surely,  too,  the  government  would  find  It 
easier  to  make  wise  investment  decisions  if 
we  could  do  something  to  improve  the  way 
in  which  Congress  budgets  expenditures.  In 
our  present  system,  recurring  obligations 
(like  the  salary  associated  with  a  position) 
and  one-time  expenditures  (like  new  build- 
ings) are  treated  just  the  same.  As  a  result, 
the  Congress  can  reach  a  reduction  target 
by  taking  out  one  major  capital  item  just  as 
easily  as  by  eliminating  dozens  of  positions. 
Which  will  they  choose?  The  big  ticket,  nat- 
urally. It  is  a  formula  well  calculated  to  dis- 
advantage capital  investment.  A  separation 
between  recurring  or  "base"  expenditures 
and  capital  outlays  in  the  Federal  budget 
process  would  help  to  provide  a  national  dis- 
cipline for  talting  care  of  our  infrastructure. 

Finally,  the  very  richest  opportunities  for 
improvement  He  in  the  area  of  science  and 
education— on  which  we  depend  for  the 
human  and  instrumental  resources  to 
supply  an  innovative  society. 

Our  past  neglect  in  this  area  can  be  made 
up  for,  if  we  act  quickly.  But  who  will  do  it? 
As  I  have  said,  industry  is  helping,  but  the 
task  is  too  large  and  their  need  to  satisfy 
other,  shorter-term  demands  from  their 
own  investors  is  too  great.  The  universities 
have  fairly  impressive  endowments,  and  you 
are  likely  all  too  aware  of  their  eagerness  to 
grow  them!  But  although  to  some  that 
makes  the  universities  look  rich,  they  are 
feeling  poor.  They  have  grown  their  endow- 
ments only  a  little  faster  than  inflation,  and 
it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  the  endowments 
of  Harvard  and  Stanford  both  contribute  a 
lower  proportion  of  the  operating  budgets 
of  those  institutions  than  they  did  fifteen 
years  ago. 

Well,  who  can  do  it?  The  White  House  Sci- 
ence Council  and  its  Chairman.  Dave  Pack- 
ard, have  supplied  an  answer  as  well  as  a  di- 
agnosis. The  Coimcil  said  in  its  recently 
Issued  report;  "science  and  technology  are 
critical  to  our  future.  Nations  everywhere 
are  Investing  in  these  capabilities.  We  con- 
clude that  we  must  rethink  and,  in  many 
ways  rebuild  the  critically  important  inter- 
actions between  universities,  government, 
and  industry  that  have  served  this  nation  so 
well  in  the  past.  The  federal  government/ 
university  relationship  is  too  fundamental 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  national  science 
and  technology  base  to  be  taken  for  grant- 
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ed,  and  the  industry /university  partnership 
is  emerging  as  critical  to  exploring  that  base 
in  order  to  compete  in  the  world  market- 
place. One  conclusion  is  clear:  our  universi- 
ties today  simply  cannot  respond  to  society's 
expectations  for  them  or  discharge  their  na- 
tional responsibilities  in  research  and  educa- 
tion without  substantially  Increased  sup- 
port." 

Only  the  Federal  government  can  manage 
the  sort  of  financial  intervention  the  Pack- 
ard panel  Is  advocating. 

And  its  words  take  us  back  to  where 
Hoover  began— with  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  America,  particularly  its  research 
universities.  There  capacity  to  support  sci- 
entific work  must  l)e  shored  up:  by  direct 
government  support  for  building  and  equip- 
ment, and  by  the  payment  of  full  audited 
indirect  as  well  as  direct  costs  of  doing  spon- 
sored research.  We  will  suffer  a  dreadful 
setback  if  the  awarding  of  funds  for  re- 
search facilities  comes  to  be  regarded  the 
Congress  as  a  new  opportunity— like  the 
rivers  and  harbors  appropriation— for 
spreading  wealth  to  their  own  districts  and 
their  own  friends.  The  principle  that  scien- 
tific merit  and  not  geography  or  some  other 
factor  should  govern  such  events  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  quality  In  our  scientific  enter- 
prise. 

What  I  have  just  been  talking  about,  you 
may  say,  is  only  a  piece  of  the  American 
future— just  a  piece  of  one  dimension  of  do- 
mestic policy,  just  one  of  a  number  of  areas 
important  to  our  national  security.  That  is 
true.  But  I  hope  you  will  ask  yourselves  this 
question.  If  It  is  not  to  be  our  young  scien- 
tists and  their  future  work  that  will  gain  us 
a  secure  place  among  the  nations  and  a 
better  life  for  our  citizens,  then  what  will  it 
be  Instead?  And,  more  generally,  how  can 
we  fall  to  invest  adequately  In  the  successor 
generation  given  what  the  stakes  are?  I 
cannot  believe  we  will  allow  this  to  happen. 
For  the  result— the  entirely  unacceptable 
result— would  be  that  forty  years  or  so  from 
now  a  generation  will  stand  where  we  are 
now,  knowing  that  things  are,  for  the  very 
first  time  in  American  history,  worse  than 
they  were  for  their  fathers.* 


THE  CONTINUING  WORK  OF 
HON.  JOSEPH  A.  CAUFANO 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  National  Journal  contains 
on  article  on  the  efforts  of  a  leading 
American  public  servant,  former 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Joseph  A.  Califano. 

During  his  tenure  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Carter,  the  Secretary  tried 
relentlessly  to  educate  the  Congress 
and  the  country  about  the  needless 
drain  on  our  economy  caused  by  esca- 
lating health  care  costs.  And  that  is  a 
battle  which  Mr.  Califano  continues  to 
wage  in  the  private  sector. 

This  year,  the  Secretary  published  a 
new  book  on  "America's  Health  Care 
Revolution."  I  commend  it  to  the 
Senate.  The  book  begins  with  the 
story  of  Mr.  Califano's  work  with  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  on  cost  containment  in 
the  health  care  plans  of  its  workers 
and  retirees.  Largely  through  his  ef- 
forts, the  health  care  biU  of  these 
active  and  retired  workers  was  reduced 
dramatically  without  harming  the 
quality   of   care   they   received.   The 


volume  continues  with  descriptions  of 
how  the  policies  which  worked  for 
Chrysler  can  be  applied  throughout 
the  corporate  worW.  And  It  also  con- 
tains a  number  of  persuasive  propos- 
als—In areas  ranging  from  meclical 
technology  to  the  education  of  our 
doctors  and  nurses— to  reduce  the 
health  care  bill  of  the  Nation. 

Among  his  other  publicly  spirited  ac- 
tivities. Mr.  Califano  has  r'K«ntly  re- 
leased a  report  requested  by  New  York 
Mayor  Edward  Koch  "On  Smoking 
and  Health." 

Joe  Califano.  in  government  and  the 
private  sector,  is  an  activist  on  behalf 
of  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  As  the  National  Journal  arti- 
cle demonstrates,  he  is  a  pragmatist 
interested  in  policies  that  work— 
whether  they  are  private  or  public  so- 
lutions. I  ask  that  the  text  of  this  arti- 
cle appear  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  National  Journal.  Aug.  2. 1986] 

Ex-HEW  Chief  High  on  the  Private 

Sector 

(By  Julie  Kosterlltz) 

When  President  Carter  asked  for  the  res- 
ignation of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW)  Secretary  Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.  In 
July  1979,  few  doctors  or  hosptlal  adminis- 
trators reached  for  their  handkerchiefs. 
After  all.  Califano  had  led  Ill-fated  quests  to 
develop  a  form  of  national  health  insurance 
and  impose  cost  controls  on  hospitals:  to 
many,  he  personified  the  heavy-handed  gov- 
ernment regulator. 

Today  these  same  groups  find  It  more 
than  a  little  ironic  that  the  former  regula- 
tor Is  reentering  the  health  policy  debate  by 
trumpeting  the  virtues  of  competition  as  a 
solution  to  many  of  the  nation's  health  care 
woes.  That's  the  essence  of  Califano's  new 
book,  America's  Health  Care  Revolution: 
Who  Lives?  Who  Dies?  Who  Pays?  (Random 
House).  "It's  like  a  bom-again  Christian 
when  one  discovers  there's  another  way  to 
do  something  and  takes  It  on  like  a  brand 
new  idea  that's  never  been  thought  of  by 
anyone  else,"  said  Jack  W.  Owen,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 

The  book.  Inspired  by  Califano's  experi- 
ence as  chairman  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
board  of  directors'  committee  on  health 
care  costs.  Is  a  likely  If  somewhat  relentless 
catalog  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  current 
health  care  delivery  system  and  an  almost 
Cinderella-like  tale  of  the  transformation  of 
some  Chrysler  employee  health  plan  admin- 
istrators from  know-nothing  claims  payers 
to  tough  purchasers.  The  Chrysler  plans  en- 
courage use  of  generic  drugs,  second  opin- 
ions, health  maintenance  organizations  and 
other  competitive  programs. 

The  efforts,  Califano  said,  brought  Chrys- 
ler's health  plans  in  $58  million  under  their 
projected  $460  miUion  budget  in  1984,  and 
more  savings  are  likely.  Chrysler  has  asked 
medicare  to  allow  the  company  to  adminis- 
ter the  program  for  its  own  retirees  In  a 
similarly  cost-conscious  manner,  an  idea  Ca- 
lifano recently  discussed  with  Health  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Otis  R.  Bowen. 

Califano's  book,  which  also  urges  more 
preventive  care  and  lifestyle  changes  (in- 
cluding a  war  on  smoking),  does  have  a  hint 
of  religious  zeal;  "The  gospel  lesson  is  that 
hard-negotiating  buyers,  who  treat  health 


care  like  the  other  products  they  purchase, 
can  change  the  system,"  he  writes,  "and  we 
are  only  beginning  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
competition."  Care  wlU  not  only  be  cheaper, 
but  of  higher  quality,  he  says,  and  savbiga 
can  be  used  to  provide  access  for  the  poor. 

But  In  an  Interview,  Califano,  55,  acknowl- 
edged that  there's  no  guarantee  that  em- 
ployers' cost  consciousness  might  not  even- 
tually result  In  stinting  on  patient  care  or 
that  the  savings  employers  incur  will  t>e 
ploughed  back  Into  care  for  the  poor.  In 
fact,  Califano  still  advocates  a  major  role 
for  government,  including  imposing  the 
same  combination  of  mandatory  employer- 
provided  health  insurance  and  expanded 
federal  health  programs  for  the  old,  dis- 
abled and  poor  that  he  proposed  while  at 
HEW. 

Now  managing  partner  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Dewey, 
Ballantine,  Bushby,  Palmer  dt  Wood,  where 
he  has  clients  in  the  health  field.  Califano 
wrote  the  book  l>ecause  "I  think  I  know 
wliat  we  should  do  right  now  in  the  health 
care  system,  and  I  wanted  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  some  people  who  could  do  something 
about  it." 

Despite  restrained  reviews,  the  book  Is  In 
its  third  printing,  and  Califano  has  received 
letters  from  businesses,  medical  schools  and 
corporate  executives  and  now  gets  about  10 
speaking  requests  a  week. 

To  those  who  say  that  he  has  refashioned 
his  views  to  fit  today's  thinking,  Califano 
and  a  number  of  those  who  worked  with 
him  at  HEW  respond  the  charge  is  unfair. 
"I'm  a  little  wiser  than  I  was,"  Califano  ad- 
mitted. "I  have  a  much  better  sense  of  what 
the  private  sector  can  do."  But  he  also  con- 
tended that  "when  I  was  at  HEW,  I  used  to 
tell  corporate  executives  to  look  at  their 
health  care  costs— I  couldn't  get  them  Inter- 
ested." A  changing  business  climate  and  the 
swelling  federal  deficit  turned  the  tide  In 
the  early  1980s,  he  said. 

"He  was  always  Interested  In  private- 
sector  solutions,"  said  Karen  Davis,  a 
former  Califano  associate  at  HEW  who's 
now  chairman  of  the  department  of  health 
policy  and  management  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  School  of  Public  Health. 

Others  see  the  resistance  to  Califano 
during  the  1970s  more  as  the  result  of  his 
combative  style  than  of  any  special  tenor  of 
the  times.  'It  was  ram  It  down  your  throat, 
fella,  instead  of  work  out  a  system  that 
makes  more  sense,"  Owen  said. 

"Maybe  I  was  a  little  too  contentious,  I 
don't  know,"  Califano  said  of  his  HEW 
years.  "But  I  had  to  perform  a  public  educa- 
tion ftmction."* 


PREVENTING  ILLITERACY 
•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  about  the  problem  of  illiter- 
acy. I  would  like  to  share  one  of  the 
many  letters  I  have  received  on  this 
subject.  All  teachers  have  not  been 
given  the  tools  they  need  to  teach 
reading  effectively.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  give  specific  information  on 
what  does  and  does  not  work  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  to  all  educators  so 
that  they  can  experience  the  same 
pride  that  Mrs.  Southern  now  feels. 

I  ask  that  Mrs.  Southern's  letter  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
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Makcr  31,  1986. 
Hon.  Edwakd  Zouhskt. 
RutaeU.  Senate  Office  BuUdino. 
WaahiJigton.  DC. 

Mt  Diak  Senator  Zorirsky:  As  a  sup- 
porter of  your  legislation  on  Illiteracy  I 
want  to  share  a  brief  testimony. 

This  is  my  14th  year  teaching  first  grade 
and  my  2nd  year  teaching  Intensive  phonics. 
Teaching  by  using  this  method  means 
seeing  little  eyes  light  up  when  they  discov- 
er they  can  blend  the  letter  sounds  into 
words. 

Beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  school  the 
children  are  given  a  simple  explanation 
about  the  alphabet  smd  their  sounds.  Then 
we  start  with  one  consonant  sound  and 
progress  into  words,  adding  more  conso- 
nants and  short  vowel  sounds  day  by  day. 

One  way  success  is  measured  is  by  the 
confidence  the  children  have  in  performing 
different  reading  tasks,  which  I  have  ob- 
served means  less  discipline  problems.  The 
children  feel  good  atmut  themselves.  They 
know  they  can  leam  the  process  in  becom- 
ing readers.  The  simple  progression  in  phon- 
ics to  the  more  complex  letter  sounds  makes 
sense  to  the  children  when  presented  in  a 
logical  manner.  This  means  children  do  not 
have  to  guess  at  a  word  or  stop  and  wait  to 
be  told  an  unknown  word. 

I  have  now  experienced  the  pride  that 
goes  with  knowing  I  have  truly  given  my 
First  Graders  the  tools  to  master  reading. 
Finally,  by  using  Intensive  Phonics  I  hon- 
estly feel  like  a  teacher. 
Most  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Mart  Aim  M.  Southxrm.* 


DISMANTLING  THE  NUCLEAR 
WASTE  PROGRAM  IS  A  SERI- 
OUS MISTAKE 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  we  had  a  tough  battle  in  the 
Appropriations  Subconunittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  Development  over 
the  very  complicated  issue  of  funding 
our  High-Level  Nuclear  Waste  Dispos- 
al Program.  This  issue  has  already 
been  decided  by  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  abrupt- 
ly, and  without  compelling  reason,  toss 
aside  the  entire  process  for  the  diispos- 
al  of  high-level  nuclear  waste.  I  totally 
oppose  reopening  this  resolved  matter. 

At  issue  is  across-the-board  reduc- 
tions in  funding  for  the  Geologic 
Waste  Disposal  Program  and  the  Mon- 
itored Retrievable  Storage  System 
[MRS].  Such  reductions  would  obliter- 
ate the  entire  program.  This  issue  is 
far  too  important  to  be  dealt  with  at  a 
subcommittee  level.  There  are  a 
number  of  members  on  the  full  com- 
mittee who  share  the  intensity  of  my 
feelings  on  this  matter,  and  they  too 
must  be  provided  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  concerns. 

Although  this  issue  will  liltely  be  re- 
visited next  weeli  before  the  full  com- 
mittee, from  my  perspective,  the  issue 
has  been  resolved.  Unraveling  the  only 
vehicle  we  have  for  the  isolation  of 
high-level  waste  is  impulsive  and  im- 
prident. 

The  options  with  regard  to  nuclear 
waste  disposal  have  been  thoroughly 
discussed  and  fully  aired.  State  and 


local  governments,  private  citizens, 
and  a  broad  spectrum  of  interested  or- 
ganizations participated  in  the  review 
process.  Together  we  have  invested  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  resources  in  the 
development  of  this  national  program. 
The  consequences  of  halting  this  proc- 
ess are  very  grave. 

Secretary  Herrington's  decision  to 
indefinitely  postpone  site-specific 
work  on  a  second  repository  is  to  be 
commended.  This  decision  was  based 
on  the  following:  First,  data  that 
showed  significant  decreases  in  the 
projections  of  the  spent  fuel  volume 
generated:  second,  lack  of  technical 
barriers  to  single-site  containment; 
and  third,  imprudent  fiscal  manage- 
ment. 

It  costs  the  Nation  over  $25  billion 
to  find  and  implement  a  geologic 
waste  repository.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
spend  an  additional  $25  billion  for  a 
second  site  that  is  not  needed. 

DOE  is  trying  to  meet  the  goals  we 
set  for  them  in  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act.  Congress  designed  the  act 
so  that  it  would  be  flexible.  Congress 
must  resist  the  temptation  of  med- 
dling in  this  program.  DOE  is  respond- 
ing to  both  new  information  and 
changing  national  needs.  DOE's  deci- 
sion to  continue  site-specific  work  on 
one  site  is  a  sound  one. 

Dismantling  the  entire  Geologic 
Waste  Program  does  not  further  our 
efforts  to  deal  responsibly  with  dispos- 
al of  high-level  nuclear  waste  and 
spent  fuel.  We  must  work  together  to 
ensure  that  this  country  has  a  safe,  re- 
liable, and  fiscally  responsible  Nuclear 
Waste  Disposal  Program.* 


CUBAN  POUTICAL  PRISONERS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
over  1  month  ago  America  celebrated 
its  birthday  in  magnificent  fashion.  I 
am  referring  to  the  festivities  which 
took  place  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
New  York  in  honor  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  celebration  was  a  most  fitting 
tribute  to  the  lady  in  the  harbor  who 
has  offered  welcome  to  generations  of 
immigrants  searching  for  a  better  life 
in  America.  The  Statue  of  Liberty 
epitomizes  our  long  held  belief  in  pro- 
viding safe  haven  for  the  world's  op- 
pressed and  refuge  for  those  fleeing 
political  persecution.  One  hundred 
years  after  her  inauguration.  Miss  Lit>- 
erty's  torch  still  serves  as  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  those  seeking  a  life  of  free- 
dom and  justice. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  recent  U.S. 
policy  has  clouded  Miss  Liberty's  mes- 
sage of  hope.  In  an  effort  to  get  the 
Cuban  Government  to  reinstate  the 
suspended  E>ecember  14,  1984,  immi- 
gration accord,  our  State  and  Justice 
Department  officials  were  reported  to 
be  pursuing  a  policy  of  denying  former 
political  prisoners  entry  into  the 
United  States  except  under  "excep- 


tional circimistances."  It  was  believed 
this  would  force  the  reinstatement  of 
the  immigration  accord.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  attempt  to  hold  Castro's  feet 
to  the  fire  has  put  the  heat  on  the 
backs  of  innocent  political  prisoners. 
It  is  a  misguided  and  ineffective 
policy. 

Recent  reports  have  indicated  that 
the  State  Department  is  now  taking 
steps  to  speed  up  the  visa  application 
process  for  political  prisoners.  I  realize 
the  need  to  obtain  an  accurate  record 
on  the  released  political  prisoners  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  imposed  by  the 
suspension  of  the  immigration  agree- 
ment. However,  I  believe  it  needs  to  be 
made  clear  that  pursuing  a  policy 
which  denies  entry  to  political  prison- 
ers is  not  going  to  accomplish  any- 
thing—least of  all  a  reinstatement  of 
the  immigration  accord. 

I  have  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
432  in  response  to  the  plight  of  the 
Cuban  political  prisoners.  While  this 
resolution  specifically  names  17  re- 
cently released  prisoners,  I  intend  it  to 
serve  as  a  clear  signal  that  this  body 
will  not  support  placing  additional 
hardship  on  Cuba's  political  prisoners. 
They  should  not  be  pawns.  Denying 
them  entry  is  not  the  way  to  force  a 
change  in  Cuban  Government  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  a  copy 
of  an  article  appearing  in  the  June  29, 
1986,  edition  of  the  Miami  Herald  be 
inserted  in  the  Record.  It  reprints  ex- 
cerpts from  an  article  written  by  Jose 
Marti  that  appeared  in  the  January  1, 
1887,  edition  of  La  Nacion  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Appropriately,  it  documents 
Marti 's  thoughts  on  the  inauguration 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  article  follows: 

tProm  the  Miami  (FL)  Herald,  June  29, 
1986] 

The  Statue  As  Symbol— Marti:  "It  Was  a 
Raw  Day.  But  Seldom  Was  Man's  Rejoic- 
ing So  Great" 

( Jos6  Marti,  considered  one  of  the  Hispan- 
ic world's  most  gifted  writers,  lived  in  New 
York  from  1881  to  1895.  There  he  organized 
the  war  for  Cuban  independence  that  even- 
tually claimed  his  life.  Marti,  who  became  a 
keen  observer  of  the  U.S.  scene,  witnessed 
the  inauguration  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on 
Oct.  28,  1886.  His  observations  and  reflec- 
tions on  the  Statue's  dedication  were  pub- 
lished in  La  NaciOn  in  Buenos  Aires  on  Jan. 
1.  1887.  Here  are  brief  excerpts.) 

(By  Jose  Marti) 

For  him  who  enjoys  thee  not,  Liberty,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  thee.  His  anger  is  as 
great  as  that  of  a  wild  beast  forced  to  bend 
his  knees  before  his  tamer.  He  knows  the 
depths  of  hell  while  glancing  up  toward  the 
man  who  lives  arrogantly  in  the  sun.  He 
bites  the  air  as  a  hyena  bites  the  bars  of  his 
cage.  Spirit  writhes  within  his  body  as 
though  it  were  poisoned. 

The  wretched  man  who  lives  without  lib- 
erty feels  that  only  a  garment  made  of  mud 
from  the  streets  would  befit  him.  Those 
who  have  thee,  oh  Liberty!  know  thee  not. 
Those  who  have  thee  not  should  not  speak 
of  thee  but  conquer  thee. 


It  was  yesterday.  Oct.  28,  that  the  United 
States  solemnly  accepted  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty which  the  people  of  France  have  donat- 
ed to  them  in  memory  of  the  4th  of  July, 
1776.  when  they  declared  their  independ- 
ence from  England,  won  with  the  help  of 
French  blood.  It  was  a  raw  day:  The  air  was 
ashy,  the  streets  muddy,  the  rain  relentless; 
but  seldom  was  man's  rejoicing  so  great. 

The  emotion  was  immense.  The  move- 
ment resembled  a  mountain  chain.  Not  an 
empty  spot  remained  on  the  streets.  The 
two  rivers  seemed  like  solid  land.  The 
streamers,  pearly  in  the  fog,  maneuvered, 
crowded  from  wheel  to  wheel.  Brooklyn 
Bridge  groaned  under  its  load  of  people. 
New  York  and  its  suburl)s.  as  though  invited 
to  a  wedding,  had  risen  early.  Among  the 
happy  crowds  that  filled  the  streets  there 
were  none  as  beautiful— not  the  workmen 
forgetful  of  their  troubles,  nor  the  women, 
nor  the  children— as  those  old  men  who  had 
come  from  the  country  with  their  flying 
cravats  and  greatcoats  to  salute,  in  the  com- 
memorative Statue,  the  heroic  spirit  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  whom  they  as  chil- 
dren had  greeted,  with  waving  hands  and 
boughs,  because  he  loved  Washington  and 
helped  him  make  this  country  free. 

Is  not  this  nation,  in  spite  of  its  rawness, 
the  hospitable  home  of  the  oppressed?  The 
voices  that  impel  and  counsel  come  from 
within,  from  deeper  than  the  will.  Flags  are 
reflected  on  faces,  heart-strings  are  plucked 
by  a  sweet  love,  a  superior  sense  of  sover- 
eignty brings  to  countenances  a  look  of 
peace,  nay  of  beauty.  And  all  these  luckless 
Irishmen.  Poles.  Italians.  Bohemians,  Ger- 
mans, redeemed  from  oppression  or  misery, 
hail  the  monument  to  Liberty  because  they 
feel  that  through  it  they  themselves  are  up- 
lifted and  restored. 

Then,  when  the  hour  came  to  draw  away 
the  flag  that  veiled  the  Statue's  face,  every- 
one's heart  swelled  and  it  seemed  as  though 
the  sky  had  become  covered  with  a  canopy 
of  eagle  win^s.  People  rushed  to  the  boats 
as  Impatiently  as  would  bridegrooms.  Even 
the  steamers,  dressed  to  look  like  great 
wreaths,  seemed  to  smile,  chatter  and  bustle 
about  as  merrily  as  girls  at  a  wedding  feast. 

From  the  time  the  parade  was  over,  until 
dusk  brought  an  end  to  the  celebratioiis  on 
the  Island  where  the  moniunent  stands.  New 
York  City  and  its  bay  were  like  one  kreat 
cannon  volley,  a  ringing  of  bells,  a  column 
of  smoke.  .  .  . 

How  the  people  roared  when  their  presi- 
dent, who  has  come  up  as  they  had  from  the 
worker's  bench,  stepped  into  th*-  official 
launch  to  go  and  accept  the  image  in  which 
every  man  seeTns  to  see  himself  redeemed 
and  uplifted! 

At  the  grandstand  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  Army  called  in  vain 
for  silence,  waving  his  black  three-cornered 
hat. 

President  [Grover]  Cleveland  seemed  en- 
tirely worthy  of  speaking  in  her  presence. 
His  style  too  has  marrow,  his  accent  is  sin- 
cere, his  voice  warm,  clear  and  powerful.  He 
suggests  more  than  he  explains.  He  said 
such  broad  lofty  things  as  sound  wel2  before 
a  monument.  His  left  hand  rested  on  the 
rostrum  rail,  his  right  he  sank  under  the 
lapel  of  his  frock  coat.  His  glance  had  that 
challenge  wliich  becomes  honest  winners. 

His  words  brought  forth  applause  not  so 
much  for  the  pompous  phrase  and  com- 
manding gesture,  as  for  their  vibrating  tone 
and  sound  sense.  If  the  Statue  could  be 
melted  into  words,  they  would  say  the  same: 
"This  token  of  the  love  and  esteem  of  the 
French  people  proves  the  kinship  between 


republics  and  assures  us  that  we  have  a  firm 
ally  across  the  Atlantic  in  our  efforts  to  rec- 
ommend to  all  men  the  excellence  of  a  gov- 
ernment built  on  the  will  of  the  people." 
"We  are  not  here  today  to  bow  our  heads 
before  the  image  of  a  war-like  and  fearful 
god,  full  of  wrath  and  vengeance,  but  to 
contemplate  Joyfully  our  own  goddess 
guarding  the  gates  of  America,  greater  than 
all  those  the  ancient  worshiped,  a  goddess 
who.  instead  of  wielding  the  bolts  of  terror 
and  death,  raises  to  heaven  the  beacon  that 
lights  the  way  to  man's  emancipation."  The 
long  applause  that  rewarded  this  honest 
man  came  from  loving  hearts. 

Then  a  bishop  appeared  on  the  rostrum. 
He  raised  an  age-bitten  hand;  all  around  the 
men  of  genius  and  of  power  stood  up.  There 
was  a  magnificent  silence  while  he  blessed 
in  the  name  of  God  the  redeeming  Statue. 
Guided  by  the  bishop  the  audience  intoned 
a  slow,  soft  hymm,  a  mystic  doxology.  A 
sign  from  the  top  of  the  torch  indicated  the 
ceremony  was  over.* 


NAUM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN:  RE- 
FUSENIKS  SEEK  TREATMENT 
FOR  CANCER 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  estimates 
that  in  1986  alone,  930,000  people  in 
the  United  States  will  be  stricken  with 
cancer.  Four  out  of  ten  of  these  people 
will  be  alive  after  5  years  if  their 
cancer  is  diagnosed  early  enough  and 
they  receive  proper  medical  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  alarming 
figtire,  but  even  more  shocking  is  the 
plight  of  Soviet  cancer  victims  who  are 
not  allowed  to  seek  advanced  medical 
treatment.  Cancer  is  a  terrible  disease, 
but  in  the  United  States  victims  have 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  proper  med- 
ical care  and  the  freedom  to  go  to 
other  coimtries,  if  necessary,  to  receive 
experimental  treatment.  My  friends, 
Naum  and  Inna  Meiman,  have  been 
denied  that  right. 

Inna  Meiman  is  dying  of  cancer.  She 
and  her  husband,  Naimi,  desperately 
want— and  need— to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  so  they  may  seek  alternative 
medical  treatment  for  Inna.  Inna  has 
had  four  hazardous  operations,  but 
her  tumor  continues  to  grow  and  her 
pain  continues  to  increase.  Soviet  doc- 
tors have  said  there  is  nothing  more 
they  can  do  for  her.  and  while  she  has 
received  invitations  from  several 
American.  European,  and  Israeli 
cancer  institutes,  Soviet  authorities 
continue  to  deny  her  permission  to 
emigrate. 

Cancer  victims  have  to  bear  enough 
pain  and  suffering  because  of  their 
disastrous  illness.  They  should  not 
have  to  be  aggravated  by  the  stressful 
life  of  refusenilis.  I  strongly  urge  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  grant  Naum  and 
Irma  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.* 


distinguished  minority  leader  earlier 
gave  me  a  comprehensive  agreement 
which  I  have  looked  at  and  made  some 
changes,  but  for  the  most  part,  it  ia 
still  that  agreement.  It  Is  rather 
lengthy  and  I  think  in  the  interest  of 
our  health  and  time  and  a  few  other 
things,  we  are  going  to  put  off  further 
private  consideration  of  that  until 
tommorrow  morning. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  assistance.  It  seems  to 
me  we  are  getting  closer  and  closer. 
We  now  have,  I  think,  a  list  of  all  the 
amendments  on  both  the  Contra  and 
South  Africa  issues  on  our  side,  which 
we  shall  deliver  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  8:45  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:45 
a.m.  on  Friday,  August  8,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

LEADERSHIP  TIME 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  if  not  used,  the 
time  of  the  majority  leader  be  re- 
served and  the  time  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  be  allocated 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Cranston]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OP  CERTAIN  SENATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  special  orders  in  behalf 
of  Senators  Hawkins,  Proxmire. 
Baucus,  and  Humphrey  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROirriNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  special 
orders  just  identified,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
9:15  a.m.  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  there  will  be  no  more  roll- 
call  votes  this  evening  and  also,  the 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  9:15.  we 
will  be  back  on  the  DOD  authorization 
bill.  At  9:45,  unless  otherwise  provided, 
imder  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII.  a 
live  quorum  will  begin,  to  be  followed 
by  a  cloture  vote  on  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment to  the  DOD  authorization  biU.  I 
visited  with  both  managers  of  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  before  they 
left.  They  are  very  optimistic  that 
they  can  complete  action  on  the  DOD 
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authorization  bill  at  a  reasonable  hour 
tomorrow. 

Based  on  the  hours  we  have  been 
staying,  reasonable  would  be  any  time 
before  midnight,  but  they  are  hoping 
It  will  be  in  the  afternoon— daylight  at 
least.  They  believe  that  with  the 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerkt]  on  the 
Asat  amendment  and  one  other  rather 
major  amendment,  they  can  dispose  of 
a  number  of  the  other  amendments  In 
rather  rapid  order. 

As  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
pointed  out  earlier,  following  the  clo- 
ture vote  on  his  amendment,  in  any 
event,  we  could  have  a  vote  on  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  itself. 

I  think  with  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  I  would  be  willing  at  this 
time  to  withdraw  that  cloture  motion 
if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  heard? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  want  to  understand  what  I 
just  heard.  Is  the  distinguished  m:;jor- 
ity  leader  trying  to  get  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  cloture  peti- 
tion that  was  filed  yesterday  on  the 
DOD  bill?  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  like  to  have  an  expla- 
nation of  why.  I  think  that  ought  to 
sit  there.  It  was  filed.  It  ought  to  sit 
there. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  complete  action  on  the  DOD  author- 
ization bill  and  the  purpose  of  that 
was,  as  I  said  earlier,  to  speed  up  the 
handling  of  amendments.  We  have 
had  a  very  good  day.  As  I  have  noted,  I 
think  there  have  only  been  about  two 
or  three  periods  where  we  had  any 
quonmi  calls  all  day,  so  they  have 
been  going  just  as  rapidly  as  they 
could.  I  am  advised  by  both  managers 
that  they  really  believe  they  can 
finish  tomorrow  and,  therefore,  it  is 
my  Judgment  at  this  time  that  cloture, 
even  if  it  were  invoked,  would  prob- 
ably not  speed  up  the  process. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  again  wonder  if  this 
might  not  be  taken  up  again  tomorrow 
morning,  seeing  what  the  agreement  is 
like.  If  an  agreement  is  reached,  then 
maybe  all  those  things  can  be  vitiated 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  problem  is 
going  to  be  that  there  is  only  a  15- 
minute  period  between  the  time  we  go 
on  the  DOD  bUl  untU  the  first  cloture 
vote  is  to  occur  on  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. If  we  should  postpone  that,  if 
Senator  Byko  should  ask  that  be  post- 
poned, we  would  still  have  the  other 
cloture  vote.  And  it  is  going  to  take,  in 
my  opinion,  probably  an  hour  to  get 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  be- 
cause we  arv>  dealing  with  a  rather 
lengthy  agreement,  with  a  total  of 
some  70  amendments.  We  can  raise  it 
•gain  tomorrow  morning  if  the  Sena- 
tor prefers.  

Mr.  HARKIN.  Again,  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  was  to  vitiate 


the  cloture  petition  that  was  filed  yes- 
terday on  the  DOD  bill  that  would 
ripen  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  make  this  sug- 
gestion to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
two  cloture  petitions  that  remain 
could  very  well  be  put  later  in  the  day 
because  even  without  any  problems  in 
coiuiection  with  the  agreement  that 
we  are  working  on,  they  would  have  to 
be  delayed.  It  is  going  to  take  more 
time  than  the  time  that  we  will  have 
under  the  order  that  has  been  entered 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
He  may  want  to  think  now  of  delaying 
those  beyond  the  hour  of  9:45.  Of 
course,  he  will  have  to  do  that  in  any 
event  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  know  it  would  certainly 
please  the  manager  if  they  could  come 
in  and  start  working  on  tlie  bill,  and  it 
is  going  to  take,  I  would  say,  probably 
private  discussions  of  another  hour 
with  the  two  of  us  and  other  Senators 
and  an  hour  getting  the  agreement.  It 
would  seem  to  me  we  could  postpone 
those  votes  until  1  p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  will  lose 
any  time  or  any  advantage  or  that 
anybody  will  gain  any  advantage  by 
differing  therefrom.  Under  the  distin- 
guished majorty  leader's  proposal  that 
action  on  the  first  cloture  motion 
under  rule  XXII  be  delayed  until  1 
p.m.,  I  do  not  think  the  majority 
leader  will  lose  any  time  or  any  advan- 
tage. I  think  it  will  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all.  It  would  certainly  give  us 
more  time  to  work  on  the  agreements, 
and  it  will  allow  the  managers  of  the 
DOD  bill  to  proceed  earlier  with 
action  without  threat  of  cloture  votes 
hanging  over  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Now,  is  it  necessary  to 
make  the  same  request  for  the  other 
cloture  vote?  Would  it  also  be  post- 
poned? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
would  both  be  postponed  under  the  re- 
quest. 


NOMINATIONS 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  fiirther  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  we  stand  in 
recess  until  8:45  a.m.  Friday,  August  8, 
1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  11:51 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Friday, 
August  8,  1986,  at  8:45  a.m. 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  Augiist  7,  1986: 

U.S.  Arms  Control  amd  DisARMAMKirT 

ACKIfCT 

Frank  C.  Carlucci,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  vice  William  Robert  Graham. 
Department  of  Agriculture 

W.  Kirk  Miller,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Grain  Inspection 
Service,  vice  Kenneth  A.  GlUes. 

Veterans'  Administration 

Thomas  E.  Harvey,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  E>eputy  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  vice  Everett  Alvarez,  Jr.,  re- 
signed. 

Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  persons  of  the  agen- 
cies indicated  for  appointment  as  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  the  classes  stated,  and 
also  for  the  other  appointments  Indicated 
herewith: 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  1.  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Charles  Harold  Antholt,  of  Maryland. 

Francis  William  Conniff.  of  Nevada. 

Harry  H.  Houck,  of  New  Jersey. 

Ernest  C.  Kuhn,  of  Ohio. 

Paul  M.  Scott,  of  Virginia. 

Alejandro  Sundermann,  of  Texas. 

Robert  Allan  Van  Horn,  of  Oklahoma. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  2,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Francis  J.  Tarrant,  of  Maryland. 
Department  of  Commerce 

Robert  S.  Connan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Agency  for  International  Development 

J.  Wayne  Butler,  of  Ohio. 

Thomas  Fenelon  Cornell,  of  Ohio. 

Thomas  Lee  Marr,  of  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  Smartt  Flemister  Martella,  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Campbell  S.  McClusky,  of  California 

Barbara  J.  Spaid.  of  North  Dakota. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers of  class  3.  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America; 

Department  of  State 

Robert  D.  Burkette,  of  Tennessee. 

Joseph  Hilllard,  Jr.,  of  Washington. 

Quincy  M.  Krosby,  of  New  York. 

Mary  Bland  Marshall,  of  Virginia 

Janice  Zeszutek  Ogden,  of  California. 

Leslie  V.  Rowe,  of  Washington. 

Agency  for  International  Development 

Gary  Flynn  Fuller,  of  California. 

James  Van  Den  Bos,  of  Virginia. 
U.S.  Information  Agency 

Helen  B.  Plcard,  of  California 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  4,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  of  State 

Richard  Alan  Albright,  of  Ohio. 

Rudolph  Frederick  Boone,  of  Florida. 

Thurmond  H.  Borden,  of  Texas. 

Marc  Daly  Carlisle,  of  North  Dakota. 


William   Robert    Carlson,    of   Massachu- 
setts. 
Lisa  A.  Carty,  of  New  Jersey. 

Michael  J.  Delaney,  of  Illinois. 
John  Frederick  DeVlemlng,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Bruce  E.  Donahue,  of  Indiana. 

David  Ross  Dreher,  of  Texas. 

Henry  S.  Ensher,  of  Callf«  mia. 

Kaara  Nicole  Ettesvold.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Jerome  Thomas  Farrell,  of  California. 

Mark  Foulon,  of  Washington. 

Gordon  Gray  III,  of  Nebraska. 

Blair  Parks  Hall,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Elgil  Valdemar  Hansen,  of  New  Jersey. 

Karl  William  Hofmann  of  California. 

Pete  Kazuhiko  Ito.  of  California. 

Gerard  J.  Jackson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Craig  Mallory  Karp,  of  Washington. 

David  J.  Keegan,  of  Florida. 

Leonard  A.  Kusnitz,  of  Connecticut. 

Beverly  A.  LaVigne,  of  California. 

Sally  L.  Llndover,  of  New  York. 

Cheryl  Ann  Martin,  of  Connecticut. 

Karen  E.  Martin,  of  Washington. 

Michael  Anthony  Matera,  of  California. 

James  Edward  Maxstadt,  of  Indiana 

James  Aidan  McVerry,  of  Connecticut. 

Lloyd  Woodson  Moss,  of  Florida. 

Stephen  D.  Mull,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Bruce  Richard  Nelson,  of  Minnesota. 

Gregory  Eugenio  Phillips,  of  Virginia. 

Kenneth  John  Pitterle,  of  California. 

Eileen  Jane  Quinn,  of  New  Mexico. 

Charles  Aaron  Ray,  of  Texas. 

Christopher  R.  Riche,  of  Washington. 

James  Milnor  Roberts  III,  of  Florida. 

Jack  D.  Robinson,  of  Washington. 

Theorphilus  James  Rose,  of  Florida. 

Daniel  A.  Russell,  of  Maine. 

Claudia  H.  Serwer,  of  New  York. 

Frederick  A.  Smith,  of  California. 

Eugene  P.  Sweeney,  of  Massachusetts. 

Linda  Thomas-Greenfield,  of  Louisiana. 

Paul  G.  Wlckberg,  of  Oklahoma. 

Robert  Cantrell  Wood,  of  South  Carolina. 

Allen  William  Yale,  of  Connecticut. 

Thomas  Michael  Young,  of  California. 

Jack  M.  ZetkuUc,  of  New  Jersey. 
U.S.  Information  Agency 

Pendleton  Clark  Agnew,  of  Virginia. 

Russell  A.  Bikoff .  of  New  York. 

Lynn  L.  Cassel,  of  Alaska 

Peter  R.  Claussen,  of  South  Dakota. 

Paul  Denig,  of  New  Jersey. 

James  Crosby  Dickmeyer,  of  Iowa 

Alberto  M.  Fernandez,  of  Florida. 

Gregory  Lawrence  Garland,  of  Florida. 

Mary  Ellen  T.  Gllroy,  of  New  York. 

Roy  A.  Glover,  of  South  Dakota. 

Adrienne  S.  O'Neal,  of  Louisiana. 

Hilary  Olsln-Wlndecker.  of  California 

Elizabeth  B.  Pryor,  of  New  Jersey. 

Donald  E.  Terpstra,  or  Texas. 

Kathleen  Ann  Tormey,  of  California. 

Dennis  Sptncer  Wolf,  of  Ohio. 

The  following-named  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce,  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development,  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  to  be  consular  officers  and/or  secre- 
taries In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  indicated: 

Consular  officers  and  secretaries  In  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Carlton  Louis  Ames,  of  Florida. 

Dale  R.  Avery,  of  Pennsylvania 

Joanne  Martin  Baldonado,  of  California 

Lora  Jane  Berg,  of  New  York. 

Joan  Callahan  Blgge.  of  California. 

Nicholas  Stephen  Bouras,  of  New  Jersey. 


Nlkkl  Brajevlch.  of  California 

Sue  Lenore  Bremner,  of  California 

Kelly  W.  Brimhall,  of  Virginia. 

Krystin  Lynn  Buckey,  of  Ohio. 

Vincent  Paul  Carver,  of  Connecticut. 

Ralph  Dominlck  Chlocco,  of  Florida 

Katherlne  Christensen,  of  Texas. 

Colin  Michael  Cleary,  of  New  York. 

Dawn  M.  Cooper-Bahar,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  Lawrence  Daly,  of  New  York. 

Robert  Lawrence  Dance,  of  Ohio. 

David  Bryan  Edwards,  of  New  Jersey. 

Crayon  Cornelius  Eflrd,  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Barbara  Jean  Euser,  of  Colorado. 

David  R.  Gilmour,  of  Texas. 

Zachary  Robb  Greenhlll,  of  New  York. 

Jay  P.  Gurian,  of  Hawaii. 

Patrick  M.  Hailey,  of  Virginia 

Sylvia  Lorraln  Hammond,  of  California. 

Patricia  Ann  Havasy,  of  Virginia. 

Danny  R.  Hildreth,  of  Virginia. 

Jeffrey  Martin  Hill,  of  Maryland. 

Jeffrey  A.  Hoover,  of  Virglrla. 

Edward  Bruce  Howard  III,  of  Maine. 

Paul  Jerome  Howard,  of  Washington. 

Jean  Anne  Winkler  Hudder,  of  Kansas. 

Anthony  Alonzo  Hutchinson,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Michael  J.  Jacobsen,  of  Maryland. 

David  Wade  Jenkins,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Kathy  A.  Johnson,  of  Illinois. 

William  E.  Jones,  of  Virginia. 

Sandra  L.  Kaiser,  of  California. 

Edward  Arthur  Kemp,  of  Massachusetts. 

Morgan  Adele  Kermedy,  of  Texas. 

Marie  L.  Kish,  of  Virginia. 

William  Speer  Kuhn  III.  of  Connecticut. 

Thomas  M.  Leary,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Theresa  Leech,  of  Michigan. 

Douglas  H.  London,  of  New  York. 

John  B.  Long,  of  th»  District  of  Columbia 

John  M.  Louton,  of  \.  ashlngton. 

Joseph  Estey  MacManus,  of  New  York. 

Megan  M.  McCall,  of  California. 

M.  Lee  McClenny.  of  Washington. 

Elizabeth  Barkalow  McGaffey,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Raymond  Gerard  McGrath,  of  Virginia. 

Jeffrey  A.  Miotke,  of  California. 

Calvin  Arthur  Mitchell  III,  of  New  York. 

Michael  K.  Morrow,  of  Michigan. 

Rachel  Nomiella,  of  Florida. 

Lee  Young-Eun  O'Donnell,  of  California. 

Paul  Christopher  O'Friel,  of  Virginia. 

Francisco  Luis  Palmleri,  of  Connecticut. 

Alison  Pentz,  of  Virginia. 

Marcle  Ellen  Porter,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Linda  Louise  Powers,  of  Connecticut. 

Robert  Powers,  of  California. 

Enrique  A.  Pardo,  of  Florida. 

Jean  Ellen  Preston,  of  New  Jersey. 

Evelynn  Ululanl  Putnam,  of  Maryland. 

Patricia  Raikes,  of  Iowa. 

Edward  James  Ramotowskl,  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Susan  A.  Sutton  Robinson,  of  Maryland. 

Daniel  F.  Romano,  of  Washington. 

Karen  E.  Runge,  of  Virginia. 

Norma  D.  Scott,  of  Virginia. 

David  R.  Slefkln,  of  California 

Robert  A.  Sorenson,  of  New  Jersey. 

Michael  M.  Steere,  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  Anne  CanU  Tadle,  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Thomas  EkJward  Torrance,  of  California. 

Mary  Townswick,  of  Minnesota. 

Katherlne  Rose  Von  Eckartsberg,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Geraldine  George  Vought,  of  Florida 

Nancy  R.  Wade,  of  New  York. 

Roy  S.  Weatherston,  of  California. 


Michael  Q.  Whitley,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  C.  Wilson,  of  Texas. 

Consular  officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

John  J.  Bodson,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Renato  L.  Davla,  of  Texas. 

Richard  Vincent  Groccla,  of  California. 

Larry  A.  Moody,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

Frank  W.  Skinner,  Jr..  of  Virginia 

Secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Johnny  E.  Brown,  of  South  Carolina 

Robert  J.  Bucalo,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  K.  Dlebold.  of  Virginia. 

Paul  W.  Leinenbach,  of  New  York. 

John  Andrew  Martens,  of  California. 

Harvey  Michael  Mears,  of  Ohio. 

Earl  J.  Young,  of  Oklahoma. 
In  the  N.".vy 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  of  the  line  of  the  Navy  for  promotion 
to  the  permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  624,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
fore as  provided  by  law: 

unrestricted  line  officer 
Roger  Francis  Bacon 
Jerry  Creighton  Breast 
Paul  Donald  Butcher 
Guy  Haldane  Curtis  III 
Harry  Kenneth  Fiske 
Raymond  Paul  Ilg 
Jerome  Lamarr  Johnson 
Robert  Joseph  Kelly 
Robert  Kalani  Uichi  Kihune 
Henry  Herrward  Mauz,  Jr. 
William  Tyler  Pendley 
James  Guy  Reynolds 
Dean  Reynolds  Sackett,  Jr. 
James  Michael  Gleason  Seely 
John  Frederick  Shaw 
Hugh  Larimer  Webster 
John  Raymond  Wilson,  Jr. 

restricted  line— engineering  duty  officer 
Malcolm  Mackinnon  III 
Kenneth  Cornelius  Malley 
restricted  line— aeronautical  engineering 
duty  officer 

John  Clark  Weaver 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  promotion  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Arthur  William  Fort 
Frederick  Guyer  Kelley 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  (lower 
half)  of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  Indi- 
cated, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5912: 

unrestricted  LINE  OFFICERS 

John  Edward  Love 
John  Dennis  Summers 
aeronautical  engineering  duty  offickh 
(aeronautical  engineering) 
Clay  Wayland  Gordon  Pulcher 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (CRTPTOLOGY) 

William  Joseph  MUes 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICER  (INTELUGEH(X) 

Robert  Patrick  Tleman 

MEDICAL  CORPS  OFFICERS 

John  Duncan  Tolmie 
James  Glen  Roberts 
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DKHTAL  CORPS  OmCOt 

Edward  John  O'Shea.  Jr. 

JUOGB  ADVOCATK  GKHKRAL'S  CORPS  OPnCEX 

Robert  Edward  Wiss 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS  OmCER 

John  Joseph  Hever 

In  THX  Air  Forcb 
The  (oUowins-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 


Gen.  Andrew  P.  losue,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Hickey,  478-40- 
1715FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 


T'o  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  A.  Sliaud.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


^ 
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RETIRED:  HOW  SUCCESSFUL 
ARE  YOU? 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor  of 
Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,  T.F.  Daly,  Jr.,  of 
Southold,  Long  Island,  NY,  discovered  over 
time  that  the  active  business  people  with 
whom  he  played  golf,  often  died  shortly  after 
they  retired.  He  lost  a  lot  of  good  companions, 
golf  partners  he  could  sometimes  beat,  and 
missed  their  conversations.  It  bothered  him, 
naturally. 

And  then,  he  received  a  copy  of  a  speech 
made  before  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees  in  Long  Beach,  CA, 
at  their  annual  convention— in  which  the 
speaker.  Col.  Barney  Oldfield,  USAF(Ret.).  but 
for  the  last  23  years  on  the  staff  of  Litton  In- 
dustries, in  Beverly  Hills,  CA,  told  them  that 
retirement  as  a  condition  relating  to  payroll 
might  be  all  right,  but  as  a  frame  of  mind  was 
intolerable.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
downbeat  convention  changed,  and  85-year- 
old  Vender  Mary  Smith,  the  program  chairman 
who  got  the  speaker,  was  surprised  the  last 
day  with  a  hasty  presentation  to  her  of  a  meri- 
torious award.  Vital  Speeches  of  July  15,  1986 
reprinted  Colonel  Oldfield's  stimulating  re- 
marks for  world  distribution. 

For  the  thought-providing  tone  of  these  re- 
marks, I  ask  permission  for  Col.  Barney  Old- 
field's  excellent  statement  to  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record; 
Retired:  How  Successful  Are  You? 
(By  Barney  Oldfield) 

Colleagues,  ladies  and  gentleman;  When 
Vander  Mary  Smith  called  me— I  suppose  in 
desparation— I  asked  her  to  tell  me  a  bit 
atwut  your  organization.  I  get  paid  for  30 
years  three  months  and  29  days  of  military 
service  which  ended  In  September,  1962.  But 
mine  has  always  lieen  the  experience  of  re- 
tiring, but  never  the  condition  that  follows 
because  there  was  always  another  attach- 
ment or  tie-on  awaiting  me  the  next  day.  I 
retired  from  the  Screen  Publicists  Guild  and 
Warner  Brothers  in  1948  when  the  Army  re- 
called me  and  gave  me  a  regular  commis- 
sion. I  transferred  to  the  Air  Force,  and  in 
1962  waved  goodbye  to  the  uniform.  I  re- 
tired from  active  status  in  the  Writers  Guild 
of  America  West  in  1974,  and  qualified  for 
retirement  from  Litton  Industries  that  same 
year.  In  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  the 
foundar  of  Litton  Industries,  Tex  Thorton, 
Joined  the  party  and  said:  "Come  to  woric 
tomorrow  as  if  nothing  happened,  and  you 
can  go  as  long  as  you  wish  or  until  you  drop 
dead,  whichever  is  soonest."  I  thought  that 
was  very  enlightened  i>ersonnel  practice.  So 
now  coming  upon  on  77,  I'm  in  my  23rd  year 
and  unless  they  find  out  I'm  here  when  I 
should  be  back  in  my  office,  real  retirement 
eludes  me— and  I  hope  it  always  will. 


So  my  credentials  are  suspect  as  a  retiree, 
but  Vander  Mary  said  she  had  other  things 
in  mind.  She  said  your  organization  was  in- 
terested in  arousing  favorable  media  atten- 
tion, and  she'd  like  to  have  me  talk  about 
the  how  of  doing  that. 

In  no  way  am  I  a  patent  medicine  sales- 
man, nor  can  I  guarantee  that  any  sugges- 
tion I  might  make  will  work.  But  it  might  be 
fun  to  try.  And  if  you  can  accept  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  said  is  crucial  to  life's  bet- 
terment—the great  force  of  voluntarism— 
that  there  are  compensations  beyond 
money,  if  you  will  entertain  such  engage- 
ments you  may  even  feel  rewarded  above 
and  beyond  anything  you  could  put  in  a 
bank.  Or  that  you  might  have  known  when 
you  were  on  the  job. 

When  I  look  out  at  all  of  you,  what  do  I 
see?  Hundreds  of  people  who  served  their 
country,  state,  or  city  in  some  role  it 
thought  was  important  and  necessary.  That 
you  served  well  indicates  you  possess  two 
admirable  characteristics— loyalty  and  dedi- 
cation. 

For  another,  you  represent  a  vast  pool  of 
knowledge  and  experience  learned  at  gov- 
ernment expense,  while  serving  the  most  be- 
nevolent and  caring  boss  of  them  all— the 
U.S.A.  and  its  increments. 

There's  yet  another  probability  among 
you— that  perhaps  10  percent  of  you 
dropped  ideas  in  "suggestion  boxes"  wherev- 
er you  did  your  government  service  and 
were  given  some  award.  That  means  you 
were  and  are  observant,  saw  things  needing 
correction  and  the  methodology  for  bring- 
ing it  about.  Whatever  they  gave  you  in 
money  had  that  added  ingredient  of  person- 
al satisfaction  when  accompanies  recogni- 
tion. And  it  says  that  you  possess  the  great- 
est commodity  of  all— imagination.  I  have 
always  believed  that  those  who  are  truly 
bom  poor  are  those  who  were  bom  without 
an  imagination. 

Undoubtedly,  if  each  of  you  was  inter- 
viewed individually  we  would  find  that  a 
great  many  of  you  are  still  capable  of  being 
jewels  substituted  for  the  crowns  of  thorns 
wom  by  today's  society,  and  the  whole 
scene  aroimd  you  could  t>e  burnished  and 
brightened  were  you  to  observe  a  little, 
focus  a  little,  and  offer  as  part  of  the  indi- 
cated remedy  a  little— or  a  lot  of  yourselves. 

Many  of  you,  I'm  told,  engage  in  support- 
ive projects  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  you 
know  what  I'm  talking  about.  Unfortunate- 
ly, you  perhaps  keep  them  as  your  own  and 
do  not  see  them  by  your  membership  In  the 
California  State  Federation  of  Chapters  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  as  a  concerted  and  coordinated 
effort. 

There  is  an  awesome  word  in  our  language 
which  halts  all  too  much  of  your  potential 
and  comprehension  of  your  worth.  As  a 
verb,  the  word  is  retire.  As  a  condition,  the 
word  is  retirement.  As  a  connotation.  It  sug- 
gests having  been  placed  on  a  shelf,  having 
had  your  clock  stopped,  your  capability  cut 
off,  your  being  assessed  as  a  real  or  possible 
societal  burden  and  your  allotted  days  on 
the  calendar  numbered. 

If  you  are  a  man,  the  story  is  that  your 
wife  wants  you  out  of  the  house  and  from 


under  her  feet.  If  you  are  a  woman,  it  prob- 
ably dawns  on  you  that  there's  no  pleasing 
him.  And  why  is  this?  It's  not  just  the  pay- 
roll condition,  but  mental  acceptance  that 
Incapacitation  and  retirement  are  synony- 
mous. 

If  your  organization  is  to  attract  attention 
in  a  media  sense,  it  has  a  lot  of  bamacles  to 
shake  off.  The  first  thing  you  must  do  is 
look  at  yourselves  as  others  seem  to  see  you, 
and  this  will  cue  you  as  to  changes  that  are 
necessary.  Example:  The  chances  now  of  a 
media  call  on  you  as  persons  or  an  organiza- 
tion would  be  for  a  negative,  rather  than  a 
positive.  Would  assignment  editors  think  of 
you  as  a  response  area  if  their  question  of 
the  day  was  "How  much  better  are  you  off 
this  year  than  you  were  last  year?"  or  would 
they  be  most  likely  to  think  of  you  for  such 
questions  as  "How  much  short  of  your  needs 
Is  your  monthly  retirement  check,"  or, 
"How  well  does  Medicare  take  care  of  you?" 
Since  last  year,  individuals  among  you  may 
have  done  well  In  something  else  you  do, 
picked  up  a  new  and  fulfilling  hobby,  have 
found  satisfaction  In  helping  others  in  a 
well-constructed  program,  may  have  invent- 
ed something,  may  have  won  at  the  flower 
show,  endowed  a  scholarship  or  helped  a  kid 
through  school,  have  become  a  partime 
teacher  or  tutor.  You  as  such  a  person 
would  have  been  Infinitely  better  off,  more 
happy  with  yourself,  and  have  known  ap- 
preciations, of  all  kinds,  but  that  would  not 
be  the  answer  sought.  Among  you  they 
know  If  they  look  long  enough,  you  will  be 
seen  as  having  to  pinch  pennies,  beset  by 
costly  Illnesses  and  these  responses  will 
seem  to  Indict  all  of  the  good  works  of 
caring  people  who  have  made  this  the  t>est 
place  in  the  world  to  be  a  government  em- 
ployee and  later  on,  a  retired  one. 

Why  Is  this? 

A  number  of  reasons.  One  is  what  we  call 
in  old  Hollywood  'type-casting."  You  have 
either  passed  the  countdown  of  62,  or  the 
later  65,  are  retired  and  are  thereafter 
pigeon-holed  as  "old."  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  how  you  feel  and  what  you  can  still  do, 
you  have  been  declared  old  by  legislation, 
by  policy,  by  decree,  by  regulalon  and  by 
the  calendar  pages  used  up.  It  is  Irrelevant 
and  Immaterial  that  you  may  not  feel  that 
way  at  all.  and  may  not  act  that  way  either. 
Grandma  Moses  was  bom  In  1860  and  died 
In  1961  and  If  you  own  one  of  her  paintings, 
you  are  rich.  It  would  also  bear  witness  that 
there  is  no  stopping  some  people,  and  In  her 
case  she  didn't  grow  old— she  grew  better. 
As  she  amassed  her  101  years,  she  excited 
and  made  envious  people  one  quarter  her 
age.  She  was  "tjrpe-cast,"  too—  as  a  doer. 

Another  reason  is  the  mind-set  of  those 
who  dismiss  you  as  in  a  single,  limited,  com- 
partmentalized classification,  a  statistic  or  a 
demographic.  To  such  minds,  you  are  some- 
where between  alive  or  dead  and  they're  not 
sure  which  describes  you  best.  Rather  than 
do  some  inquiring,  they  place  you  nearer 
the  latter  condition.  Since  you  don't  carry  a 
placard  in  one  of  those  zombie-like  march- 
ing exercises,  the  sloganeering  approach 
hasn't  been  used  much  by  you.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  of  American  life  that  no  TV  as- 
signment editor  ever  saw  a  placard  on  a  pole 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  floor. 
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he  didn't  like.  In  earlier  days,  the  camera- 
men who  went  to  the  scene  brought  already 
prepared  signs  for  the  visual  impro-'ement 
of  what  their  lenses  could  catch.  There  was 
an  old  adage  you  must  remember  that 
"beauty  is  only  skin  deep"  which  warned 
that  we  should  all  look  to  the  Inner  depths 
of  people  in  assessing  true  worth.  Now,  too 
often,  it's  "what  you  see  is  what  you  get." 
More  often  than  not,  you  are  dismissed  by 
default. 

What  you  are  attempting  to  do  then,  to 
change  the  public  impression  of  you,  means 
you  have  to  go  through  this  filter.  I  hasten 
to  say  that  what  you  want  to  do  is  not  so 
much  bigger  than  all  of  you.  but  it  does  in- 
dicate the  size  of  your  undertaking. 

First,  you  have  to  see  your  organization  as 
for  the  knee-jerk  reactions  it  arouses.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retired  Federal  Em- 
ployees. Every  word  of  it  except  of  has  been 
the  subject  of  stories,  speeches  and  com- 
mentaries or  editorials.  National— that 
meant  you  existed  in  the  millions,  whether 
as  civil  servants  or  in  the  military.  You  were 
described  over  and  over  as  "costly,"  "wal- 
lowing In  the  government  trough,"  and  a 
"burden  to  the  taxpayers."  You  may  have 
held  critical  positions  which  gave  our  gov- 
ernment stability  and  kept  it  on  a  steady 
course,  or  helped  win  it  wars,  but  when  the 
general  public  reflects  about  you  that's  not 
what  it  remembers.  You  made  them  the  gift 
of  the  government  which  blessed  them,  op- 
erated it  in  their  behalf,  but  in  most  cases 
only  you  know  that.  Retired— th&t  means 
you  have  accepted  shelving,  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  have  become  someone  to 
leave  the  grandchildren  with  and  to  flatter 
the  generations  behind  you  by  worrying 
fulltime  about  their  futures.  Federoi— that 
makes  you  blood  brothers  and  sisters  of 
■  rjork  barrel"  legislation,  where  agencies  are 
created  for  which  the  pay  is  generous, 
where  too  many  are  hired  to  do  job  that  is 
required  doing,  or  has  been  said  so  often  In 
derision:  "A  soldier  has  nothing  to  do,  but 
gets  up  early  to  do  it."  Employees— that 
does  it  right  there,  as  we  have  all  known  the 
tone  used  along  with  uttering  the  words, 
"government  job"  which  has  never  ranked 
high  in  the  public  mind.  Add  to  that  all  the 
specters  Association  conjures  up— lobbying, 
special  interests,  hostility  to  change,  protec- 
tion of  the  status  quo. 

In  all  those  years  in  uniform,  as  a  regular 
Army  and  Air  Force  officer,  there  was  never 
a  week  that  went  by  in  peacetime  that  some 
well-meaning  person  who  thought  he  was 
flattering  me  didn't  ask,  "How  come  a  guy 
like  you  Is  in  uniform?"  It  was  always  said 
as  though  they  believed  I  could  have  cut  it 
in  some  civilian  commerical  pursuit,  so  how 
could  I  possibly  be  comfortable  wasting  my 
time  in  uniform?  When  I  would  tell  them 
what  I  was  doing  was  far  more  interesting  to 
me  than  what  they  were  doing  could  ever 
be,  I'm  stire  they  marked  me  down  as  pecu- 
liar—but I  marked  them  down  as  unin- 
formed and  that  they  would  probably  stay 
that  way. 

Your  first  task  has  to  do  with  your  organi- 
sational umbrella— National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees.  You  keep  the 
name  of  course,  but  in  your  thinking,  think 
aomething  Uke  National  Association  of  Re- 
directed Federal  Employees.  Redirected  in- 
dicates restored  momentum,  renewed  efforts 
and  that  you've  all  had  do-something  trans- 
Itlants. 

If  your  membership  cards  do  not  already 
tell  you  such  things,  send  a  questionnaire 
along  with  your  next  mailing  which  asks  not 
only  for  the  name,  but  a  positive  attitude 
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testimonial  profile  about  general  state  of 
health,  ability  to  engage  in  what  kinds  of 
activities,  projects  with  which  each  is  al- 
ready Involved  either  full  or  part-time,  what 
projects  the  Association  might  be  thinking 
about  would  appeal  for  participation,  and 
what  previous  applicable  skill  credentials 
those  surveyed  might  have.  One  thing  I'm 
sure  will  surprise  you  will  be  how  many  you 
find  engaged  in  constructive,  society-serv- 
ing, rewarding  personal  activities  already. 

When  all  this  is  analyzed,  I  suggest  as 
part  of  your  next  annual  meeting  agenda, 
you  select  perhaps  ten  Association  goals  in 
which  you  are  inviting  membership  partici- 
pation. You  have  the  makings  of  a  press  re- 
lease right  there,  perhaps  with  additional 
numbers  of  foster  grandparents,  hospital 
ward  visitations  with  retarded  children, 
speech  therapy  aids,  civic  decorative  and  re- 
newal undertakings— and  so  on.  You  know 
the  labels  better  than  I  do. 

But  you  have  to  energize  such  things  a 
little.  Just  for  fun,  try  this:  Have  the  press 
release  available  for  all  comers,  and  mail  it 
on  convention  opening  day,  but  add  on  a 
little.  Paint  some  placards  with  the  slogan 
"Hell,  no,  we  won't  go!"  Go  to  the  local  cem- 
etery and  march  up  and  down  in  front  of 
the  gate,  after  letting  the  media  know  that 
the  National  Association  for  Retired  Feder- 
al Employees  is  mounting  some  kind  of  pro- 
test at  the  cemetery.  When  the  media  shows 
up.  use  th&t  as  the  platform  to  state  those 
goals  and  this  Is  the  kind  of  thing  your  As- 
sociation is  identifying  with  as  long  as  you 
are  allowed  by  good  health  and  the  grace  of 
God  to  stay  on  this  side  of  the  cemetery 
gate! 

You  all  might  just  become  the  most  fan- 
tastic bunch  of  feisty  folks. 

I  used  the  word  "colleagues"  in  my  saluta- 
tion starting  these  remarks,  and  I'm  proud 
to  be  one  of  you.  But  I  have  been  the 
world's  greatest  failure  as  a  retiree:  no 
matter  how  many  times  it  happens,  it  never 
sticks— and  I  hope  that  even  if  it  does,  being 
retired  as  a  frame  of  mind  never  occurs  to 
me— and  I  hope  it  never  overtakes  you 
either. 

Before  I  take  your  questions.  I  want  to 
thank  you  all  for  your  generous  gift  to  the 
Foundation  of  the  Americas  for  the  Handi- 
capped. Let  me  tell  you  how  it  came  about. 
The  Department  of  Labor  which  has  under 
it  the  President's  Committee  for  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped  called  me.  They 
said  they  wanted  me  as  a  panel  member  for 
a  workshop  in  Guatemala,  part  of  their  very 
special  festival  and  symposium  for  handi- 
capped children.  I  told  them  I  was  sympa- 
thetic, but  far  from  an  expert  in  this  field. 
They  said  they  had  all  kinds  of  experts,  but 
they  had  found  their  greatest  handicap  to 
be  one  we  all  know  about— insufficient 
funds.  They  needed  some  ideas,  they  said, 
and  asked  me  to  discuss  it  with  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Before  I  went  to  see  him  in  Wash- 
ington, I  called  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice asking  them  if  they  had  a  tax  exempt  or- 
ganization called  the  Foundation  of  the 
Americas  for  the  Handicapped.  IRS  said 
there  was  no  such  organization,  so  I  went  to 
my  hotel,  wrote  out  a  check  to  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Americas  for  the  Handicapped 
for  $1,000.  I  told  the  Secretary  General  I 
disliked  very  much  going  to  a  small  country 
which  would  put  itself  out  at  great  length 
and  would  have  one  more  flowery  speech 
that  would  die  in  the  four  walls  of  the  work- 
shop site,  so  I  asked  him  if  I  could  start 
something.  Prone  as  they  are  to  revolutions 
in  Latin  America,  he  was  somewhat  appre- 
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hensive,  but  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  talk 
about  the  biblical  story  of  the  widow's  mite, 
how  what  she  gave  was  all  she  had.  I  would 
then  hold  up  the  $1,000  check  and  tell  them 
it  wasn't  all  I  had.  but  to  be  good  since  it 
was  made  out  to  a  nonexistent  organzation. 
they  would  have  to  set  up  a  Foundation  of 
the  Americas  for  the  Handicapped  to  be 
able  to  cash  it.  Would  you  believe  that  con- 
ference was  suddenly  jumping  and  we  raised 
$4,000  before  we  left  the  country.  It  is  still 
growing,  and  what  you  are  giving  us  today 
will  help. 
Thank  you. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DAVID 
W.  WHITE.  M,D..  OP  LYNCH- 
BURG. VA 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  read 
about  a  remarkable  man.  Or.  David  W.  White, 
an  ophthalmologist  in  Lynchburg,  VA.  His 
story  gave  me  a  tremendous  lift  and  I  would 
like  to  share  his  article  from  Medical  Econom- 
ics with  our  colleagues.  It  is  an  excellent  re- 
minder that  one  of  America's  greatest  tradi- 
tions is  helping  the  less  fortunate.  It  is  a 
custom  that  has  strengthened  us  and  en- 
nched  our  lives,  and,  as  you  will  see,  it  contin- 
ues to  do  so. 

Dr.  White  is  the  brother  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mr.  Warren  T.  White  of  Miami.  I 
share  the  pride  he  has  in  his  brother's  profes- 
sional achievements  and  in  his  humanity. 

The  article  follows: 

Every  Wednesday.  I  Take  a  Vacation  From 
Redtape 

(By  David  W.  White,  M.D.) 

For  a  spell  last  year,  every  time  I  got  to- 
gether with  a  bunch  of  doctors  I  came  away 
depressed.  President  Reagan  was  talking 
about  freezing  Medicare  reimbursements. 
State  medical  societies  and  the  AMA  were 
asking  us  to  freeze  fees.  Hospitals  were  gear- 
ing up  to  cope  with  DRG.  And  my  col- 
leagues were  griping  endlessly  about  the  sit- 
uation. It  was  getting  me  down. 

One  evening  I  held  forth  to  my  wife  about 
the  dark  forecasts  I  was  hearing  in  the  sur- 
geons' lounge  and  at  hospital  staff  meet- 
ings. The  general  feeling  was  that  it  was 
going  to  get  tougher  and  tougher  to  keep  up 
our  Incomes  and  standards  of  living.  Mal- 
practice premium  rates  were  soaring.  Reim- 
bursement by  state  agencies  was  low  and 
falling  lower.  I  couldn't  put  it  all  in  perspec- 
tive. "Sometimes,"  I  said  morosely,  "I  wish 
I'd  gone  to  law  school  like  my  brothers." 

My  wife  interrupted  my  mutterlngs.  "I 
think  you're  looking  at  it  the  wrong  way." 
she  said.  "Remember  when  Medicare  was 
first  proposed?  You  were  dead  set  against  It 
then,  and  now  here  you  are  complaining  for 
fear  of  losing  out  on  the  goodies." 

She  was  right.  Essentially,  it  was  govern- 
mental dictates  that  were  depressing  me.  I'd 
been  opposed  to  Medicare  and  had  refused 
to  participate  for  over  a  year,  until  pressure 
from  my  patients  brought  me  around.  I'd 
believed  that  the  inevitable  bureaucratic  en- 
tanglements would  take  the  pleasure  out  of 
practicing  medicine,  and  that's  proven  true, 
at  least  in  part. 


My  wife  wasn't  finished.  "What  did  you  do 
before  Medicare?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  let's  see."  I  struggled  to  recall  the 
good  old  days.  I  charged  patients  who  could 
pay,  sometimes  lowering  their  bills  if  neces- 
sary, and  those  who  couldn't  pay  I  saw  for 
nothing.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  had  fewer 
employees  back  then  too.  because  there  was 
so  much  less  paperwork. 

"If  it  worked  then,  why  won't  it  work 
now?"  she  persisted.  "Instead  of  just  com- 
plaining about  what  the  government  is 
doing,  why  not  come  up  with  something  you 
can  feel  good  about?" 

She  was  right  again.  Why  not  run  my  own 
system  on  a  positive  basis,  rather  than 
brood  about  the  government's  next  step? 
Before  long  a  plan  began  to  take  shape. 

One  of  the  reasons  I'd  become  a  doctor 
was  to  help  people.  That  was  in  the  1950s, 
when  most  doctors  expected  to  do  their  fair 
share  of  charity  work.  Our  town  had  a 
public  clinic  where  every  doctor  took  a  turn 
in  caring  for  patients  who  couldn't  afford  to 
pay.  I  was  glad  to  help  those  who  really 
needed  it,  and  I  didn't  believe  these  clinic 
patients  experienced  any  loss  of  dignity  by 
accepting  my  gladly  given  services.  But 
since  the  advent  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
I'd  almost  forgotten  that  such  a  system 
once  existed,  and  that  it  worked. 

The  plan  I  arrived  at  was  simple.  I'd  set 
aside  each  Wednesday  for  patients  who 
couldn't  afford  to  pay.  There  would  be  no 
screening.  I'd  assume  that  those  who  said 
they  couldn't  afford  to  pay  were  telling  the 
truth. 

My  office  assistanU  weren't  enthusiastic. 
They  thought  people  would  take  advantage 
of  me,  but  I  persuaded  them  that  we  should 
give  it  a  try.  The  following  Sunday,  this 
notice  appeared  in  our  local  newspaper: 

"I  will  see  any  patient,  free  of  charge  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  an  eye  examina- 
tion, David  W.  White.  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 
Wednesdays  by  appointment.  Telephone 
(804)846-7317." 

I  couldn't  help  wondering  how  my  col- 
leagues would  react.  The  first  doctor  I  told 
about  my  plan  was  an  orthopedic-surgeon 
friend  In  another  town.  He  listened,  then 
surprised  me  by  saying  flatly,  "The  medical 
society  will  never  let  you  get  away  with  It." 
I  didn't  follow  his  reasoning. 
"Why  not?  What  can  they  possibly  object 
to?" 

•'You  know.  They'll  all  be  wanting  to 
know  what  the  angle  is.  By  the  way,  what  Is 
the  angle?" 

I  had  to  laugh.  'There  Isn't  any  angle.  I'm 
giving  my  services  away,  one  day  a  week,  no 
strings  attached.  I  just  got  tired  of  constant- 
ly reacting  to  government  edicts.  So  I  decid- 
ed to  set  up  my  own  voluntary  program,  the 
same  as  we  used  to  do  before  government 
got  Involved  in  medicine.  If  there  are  poor 
people  who  can't  afford  eye  care  and  who 
can't  qualify  for  the  government  programs. 
I'll  take  care  of  them,  free  of  charge.  That's 
my  only  angle." 

I  could  sense  his  mental  wheels  turning. 
He'd  all  but  forgotten  the  old  days,  too.  It 
was  a  sign  of  how  much  our  thinking  had 
been  changed  by  years  of  government  reim- 
bursement. Had  we  really  become  that 
much  more  Interested  In  cash  flow  than  In 
our  age-old  responsibility  for  taking  care  of 
the  needy?  It  was  a  humbling  revelation  for 
me. 

Anyway.  I've  heard  no  complaints  from 
other  physicians  since  my  plan  went  into 
effect.  Almost  Immediately  I  was  booked  for 
16  to  20  patients  every  Wednesday,  with  ap- 
pointments liacked  up  for  atwut  a  month— a 
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situation  that  still  prevails.  If  someone  wan- 
ders In  who  qualifies  for  Medicare  or  Medic- 
aid, of  course  we  accept  the  assignment.  But 
the  word  Is  now  out  that  people  don't  need 
government  insurance  to  be  examined  at  my 
office. 

It  didn't  take  long  to  determine  that  99 
percent  of  my  Wednesday  patients  were 
completely  deserving.  Many  expressed  their 
gratitude  profusely,  some  with  tears  In  their 
eyes.  Most  people  seemed  astonished  that  a 
doctor  would  give  his  services  free— clear 
evidence  that  the  public  view  of  doctors  as 
white  knights  has  been  badly  corroded  by 
dependence  on  government  programs. 

There  haye  been  one  or  two  patients  who 
took  me  for  a  ride.  I  knew  It  at  the  time,  but 
I  figured  they  must  have  had  bigger  prob- 
lems than  mine  If  they  had  to  fake  poverty. 
Because  such  freeloaders  have  been  so  few 
and  far  between,  I've  let  them  slide. 

My  Wednesday  patients  are  from  every 
age-group  and  every  Imaginable  clreum- 
stance— those  who  aren't  covered  by  Medi- 
care or  Medicaid,  those  who  don't  qualify 
for  other  public  assistance,  young  single 
mothers  supporting  children  on  a  shoe- 
string, capable  young  men  who  can't  find 
jobs,  people  not  yet  old  enough  for  old-age 
assistance  who  have  just  enough  money  to 
shelter  and  feed  themselves.  I  see  black  and 
white,  young  and  old,  the  unemployed  and 
the  working  poor,  the  disabled  and  the  able- 
bodied.  I'd  rather  look  upon  my  services  to 
these  people  as  a  "tithe"  of  my  professional 
skill  than  slog  through  stacks  of  paperwork 
for  drastically  reduced  fees.  This  may  not  be 
good  business,  but  It's  certainly  good  for  my 
soul. 

After  a  few  months,  I  found  I  was  gaining 
a  better  perspective  on  my  own  financial 
comfort.  My  pleasant  house,  my  two  auto- 
mobiles, my  children's  college  educations 
began  to  seem  like  tremendous  wealth  next 
to  the  situations  of  my  courageous  Wednes- 
day people,  who  counted  it  a  major  victory 
If  they  could  both  pay  their  utility  bills  and 
eat. 

Then  I  began  thinking  about  those  who 
needed  glasses  but  had  no  way  of  paying  for 
them.  I'd  been  handing  out  plenty  of  optical 
prescriptions,  yet  they  were  useless  If  the 
patients  couldn't  afford  to  have  them  made 
up. 

So  I  decided  to  enlist  some  support.  I 
wrote  letters  to  all  the  opticians  In  town— 
about  10  of  them— asking  If  they  would  fill 
prescriptions  for  my  needy  patients  free  of 
charge.  Six  of  them  agreed. 

They  worked  out  a  weekly  rotation  to  fill 
prescriptions  for  my  Wednesday  patients. 
One  of  the  six  was  recently  forced  to  cut 
back  on  his  participation  because  he 
couldn't  afford  to  continue  the  free  service. 
He  now  offers  to  provide  frames  and  lenses 
at  cost. 

With  patients  who  need  follow-up  care  I 
have  various  choices.  Suppose  I  see  a  pa- 
tient for  a  routine  exam  and  I  diagnose 
glaucoma.  I'll  then  refer  that  person  to  our 
city  clinic,  where  I  and  eight  other  ophthal- 
mologists rotate  our  services  for  nominal 
pay.  I  may  not  see  that  particular  patient  In 
the  clinic  again,  but  he'll  be  taken  care  of 
by  one  of  us. 

If  It's  necessary  for  me  to  perform  sur- 
gery, I  follow  through  just  as  I  do  with  my 
paying  patients.  Thus  far  I  have  performed 
only  one  operation  on  a  Wednesday  patient. 
If  referral  Is  needed.  I  generally  send  my  pa- 
tients to  the  University  of  Virginia  Hospital, 
about  50  miles  away  In  Charlottesville. 

After  several  months  of  my  "Poor  People 
Wednesdays,"  I've  arrived  at  some  conclu- 
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sions.  First.  I'm  rediscovering  the  satisfac- 
tion of  offering  my  best  to  someone  who 
needs  it  with  no  thought  of  the  price  tag. 
Second,  my  practice  Is  growing  and  my 
income  has  gone  up,  despite  my  "tithing." 
As  a  result  of  the  bread  I've  cast  on  the 
waters,  my  Wednesday  patients  have  re- 
ferred to  me  some  of  their  better-off  friends 
and  relatives.  And  other  new  paying  pa- 
tients have  sought  me  out  because  they  re- 
spect what  I'm  doing. 

I  like  to  think  that  perhaps  I've  changed 
the  climiate  in  our  town  in  some  small  way, 
giving  people  something  to  be  glad  about. 
And  this  morning  I  received  my  greatest  gift 
from  the  whole  undertaking.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful letter,  penciled  on  notebook  paper 
In  neat,  third-grade  letters.  "Thank-yous" 
bordered  the  top  and  tmttom  of  the  page. 
The  letter  read: 

"Thanks!!!  Dear  Doctor  White:  I  really 
enjoy  my  glasses  they  make  a  big  difference 
on  my  eyes.  They  work  the  most  on  bright 
things  and  things  far  away.  Thank  you." 

It  was  signed,  "Love,  April  D." 

If  every  doctor  In  America  would  give  one- 
fifth  of  his  time  to  those  who  need  him  but 
can't  afford  to  pay,  would  we  even  need 
Medicare  and  Medicaid?  Think  about  It. 


WHAT  IS  RIGHT  ABOUT  TAX 

AMNESTY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  Nation's 
astronomical  deficit  continues  to  reign  as  the 
No.  1  domestic  crisis  facing  our  country  today, 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  a  National 
Tax  Amnesty  Program  grows  increasingly  ap- 
parent. Tax  amnesty  is  a  powerful,  but  pain- 
less, tool  in  our  deficit  reduction  effort.  It  is  a 
means  to  raise  desperately  needed  revenues, 
without  raising  anyone's  taxes  and  without 
slashing  key  human  and  social  service  pro- 
grams. 

As  author  of  H.R.  2031,  the  first  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  House  to  provide  for  a  one-time 
national  tax  amnesty,  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  an  article  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  Governor's  Weekly  Bulletin,  a  publication 
of  the  National  Governors  Association.  It  dis- 
cusses the  importance  of  a  National  Tax  Am- 
nesty Program  and  outlines  many  of  the 
hugely  successful  State  amnesty  programs 
that  have  been  undertaken  in  recent  years. 

My  bill,  H.R.  2031,  closely  resembles  these 
successful  State  amnesty  programs.  It  calls 
for  a  one-time  National  Tax  Amnesty  Program, 
with  all  generated  revenues  to  be  applied  to 
reducing  our  deficit  It  calls  for  a  full  repay- 
ment of  all  unpaid  taxes,  as  well  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  interest  penalty,  in  exchange  for 
immunity  from  all  criminal  and  civil  penalties. 
The  "tax  gap"— the  amount  the  U.S.  Treasury 
is  owed  as  compared  to  what  they  will  actually 
receive— is  almost  $90  billion.  It  has  tripled 
since  1973.  Obviously,  the  time  has  come  for 
a  Natkjnal  Tax  Amnesty  Program. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Michigan  Gov.  James 
Blanchard,  who  was  in  Washington  just  last 
month  to  urge  the  Federal  Government  to 
consider  a  National  Tax  Amnesty  Program, 
said  it  best  He  stated,  "If  a  tax  amnesty  pro- 
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gram  were  run  by  the  Federal  Government 
my  sense  is  we  could  produce  million,  billions, 
tens  of  billions  in  revenues  and  dedicate  it  to 
deficit  reduction." 

The  article  follows: 
Tax  AmrasTT  Can  Hikk  State  Revenuks— It 
It's  Done  Right 

Granting  amnesty  to  t&xpayers  who  owe 
Iwck  taxes  can  bring  in  big  revenues  for  the 
states,  proponents  say.  But  to  make  tax  am- 
nesty programs  work,  states  have  to  create  a 
high  level  of  public  awareness,  increase  en- 
forcement of  tax  compliance,  and  make  sure 
there  are  dedicated  employees  to  carry  out 
the  program. 

Michigan  Gov.  James  Blanchard  was  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  this  week  to  urge  other 
governors  and  the  federal  government  to 
consider  tax  amnesty  programs.  "Wherever 
amnesty  has  been  pursued  in  a  comprehen- 
sive way,  it  has  l>een  successful,"  he  said 
July  14  in  the  Hall  of  the  SUtes.  If  a  tax 
amnesty  program  were  run  by  the  federal 
govertunent,  he  said,  "my  sense  is  we  could 
produce  millions,  billions,  tens  of  billions  in 
revenues  and  dedicate  it  to  deficit  reduc- 
tion." 

t»00  MnXION  TOTAI. 

Nineteen  states  have  conducted  tax  am- 
nesty programs,  which  have  brought  in  a 
total  of  more  than  $900  million.  Illinois  was 
the  first.  Its  first  program  ran  Deceml>er 
1981  to  January  1982,  and  a  second  ran  in 
Octol>er  to  November  1984.  Michigan  was 
the  most  recent  state,  ruiuilng  its  program 
this  year  l>etween  May  12  and  June  30. 
Iowa,  Mississippi,  Rhode  Island  and  West 
Virginia  will  run  tax  aminesty  programs 
l)efore  the  end  of  this  year. 

Tax  amnesty  does  not  mean  letting  people 
off  the  hook.  In  general,  it  means  providing 
a  "window"  in  which  people  can  pay  back 
taxes,  plus  interest,  without  other  peiuUties 
or  prosecution. 

But  as  a  rule,  tax  amnesty  should  be  of- 
fered only  once  in  a  state.  Otherwise,  delin- 
quent taxpayers  are  encouraged  to  wait  for 
the  next  anuiesty  period,  and  voluntary 
compliance  is  reduced. 

Michigan's  program  brought  in  nearly 
$102  million,  more  than  double  the  state's 
$50  million  goal.  Almost  73,500  taxpayers 
took  advantage  of  the  program,  which  was 
designed  to  l>enefit  all  taxpayers  through  a 
cut  in  the  state  income  tax. 

Gov.  Blanchard  said  80  percent  of  Michi- 
gan's amnesty  participants  are  new  taxpay- 
ers. But  now  they're  on  the  tax  rolls,  and 
will  produce  revenues  and  broaden  Michi- 
gan's tax  t>aae  from  now  on,  the  governor 
said. 

Critics  of  tax  anmesty  programs  say  they 
erode  the  base  of  voluntary  compliance.  But 
Massachusetts  Revenue  Commissioner  Ira 
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Jackson,  who  also  spoke  July  14  in  Wash- 
ington, said  that  Massachusetts  has  received 
$1  billion  in  tax  revenues  from  voluntary 
compliance  since  the  state  ran  its  amnesty 
program  from  Octol>er  1983  to  January 
1984. 

The  $900  million  raised  through  tax  am- 
nesty programs  so  far  represents  a  5  percent 
increase  in  revenues.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment undertook  a  tax  amnesty  program, 
Jackson  said,  a  S  percent  increase  would 
represent  $20  billion  to  $25  billion  in  reve^ 
nues  annually.  Those  revenues  woulc*  recur, 
Jackson  said,  because  many  of  the  t&xpay- 
ers taking  advantage  of  amnesty  programs 
would  be  new  ones  not  previously  on  the  tax 
rolls. 

Here  are  summaries  of  how  other  states 
have  handled  tax  anuiesty  programs,  or  are 
plaiming  to  run  them: 

Illinois:  The  first  time  Illinois  tried  tax 
amnesty,  there  was  little  publicity,  and  the 
program  brought  in  only  $80,000.  The 
second  time,  from  Octol)er  to  Noveml)er 
1984,  the  state  spent  $400,000  on  promotion, 
increased  penalties  for  tax  violations,  and 
increased  the  numt>er  of  investigators  from 
atMut  40  to  atwut  80.  That  time,  the  pro- 
gram brought  in  more  than  $160  million. 

Massachusetts:  More  than  $86  million 
from  56,000  taxpayers  was  brought  in 
through  Massachusetts  tax  amnesty  pro- 
gram. The  program  was  "extremely  popu- 
lar" in  the  state,  said  Revenue  Commission- 
er Jackson.  Even  more  important  than  "the 
one-time  collection  of  delinquent  taxes  is 
the  ongoing  annual  revenue  benefit  from 
changing  the  bad  tax  habits  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens,"  said  a  E>ecemt>er  1984  rev- 
enue department  report. 

Michigan:  Michigan's  advertising  cam- 
paign, l)orrowed  in  part  from  California, 
provided  a  toll-free  phone  numt>er  (1-800- 
l.O.-TAXES)  and  urged  delinquent  taxpay- 
ers to  "get  to  us  l)efore  we  get  to  you."  Ap- 
parently, they  got  the  message.  Along  with 
a  projected  end-of-year  surplus,  $102  million 
in  amnesty  program  revenues  will  allow 
Michigan  to  make  a  4.6  percent  personal 
income  tax  cut  retroactive  to  January  1. 
The  largest  payment  was  $6.1  million,  from 
a  Michigan  business;  the  smallest  was  one 
cent,  from  an  individual.  A  $2.7  million  pay- 
ment from  an  individual  set  a  record  among 
states  that  have  held  anuiesty  programs— 
and  "we  didn't  even  know  he  was  alive."  said 
Gov.  Blanchard.  State  Treasurer  Robert 
Bowman  said  the  treasury  department's  270 
existing  employees  "worked  a  little  bit 
harder  and  a  little  bit  longer"  on  the  tax 
amnesty  program,  assisted  by  40  temporary 
employees.  Michigan  had  two  firsts  in  its 
program:  setting  up  regional  offices  outside 
U.S.  iMrders,  in  Canada,  and  allowing  tax- 
payers to  use  credit  cards  to  pay  their  back 
taxes.    Michigan    will    provide    technical 
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advice  and  assistance  to  other  states  inter- 
ested in  running  a  tax  amnesty  program. 

Mississippi:  The  state  legislature  author- 
ized a  tax  amnesty  program,  primarily  as  a 
cost-saving  measure,  to  run  from  Septeml>er 
through  Novemt>er  1986.  But  no  additional 
appropriations  were  made  for  the  program, 
so  it  will  use  existing  state  resources.  Missis- 
sippi will  try  to  obtain  publicity  primarily 
through  the  media,  and  it  will  also  "piggy- 
back" tax  amnesty  fliers  with  other  tax 
mailings.  The  program  will  not  allow  known 
tax  delinquents  to  take  part,  nor  will  it 
apply  to  any  taxes  due  after  January  1, 
1986.  Before  July  1,  1986,  Mississippi  had  no 
criminal  penalties  for  failing  to  file  a  tax 
return.  Because  of  that,  the  tax  amnesty 
program  will  also  exempt  interest  payments 
on  back  taxes,  to  make  it  more  attractive  to 
tax  delinquents. 

New  York:  Some  $363  million  was  raised 
by  New  York's  amnesty  program,  which  ran 
from  November  1985  to  January  1986.  New 
York  set  up  its  amnesty  office  as  a  separte 
operation,  because  they  anticipated  a  big  re- 
sponse that  would  affect  normal  tax  office 
operations.  That  "probably  added  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  our  final  figures."  said 
Karl  Felsen,  the  state's  public  information 
director.  The  state  spent  alMut  $800,000 
publicizing  the  program. 

West  Virginia:  Tax  Commissioner  Michael 
Caryl  anticipates  that  an  intensive  advertis- 
ing program  will  tell  people  how  to  take 
part  in  the  state's  amnesty  program,  and 
that  a  public  relations  campaign  will  prob- 
ably emphasize  the  state's  enhanced  tax  en- 
forcement efforts.  About  $100,000  will  be 
spent  on  promotion.  West  Virginia's  effort 
differs  from  those  of  some  other  states,  be- 
cause it  will  allow  known  tax  delinquents  to 
take  advantage  of  amnesty,  unless  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding  is  in  progress.  '"If  you  in- 
clude your  known  accounts,  you're  obviously 
going  to  have  a  bigger  pool  to  draw  from." 
said  Caryl. 

National  Governors'  Association  policy 
notes  that  states  "have  experimented  with 
aggressive,  creative,  and  effective  tax  en- 
forcement, and  their  programs  have  result- 
ed in  sut>stantial  revenue  increases."  Ap- 
proaches enacted  by  the  states  include  tax 
amnesty,  making  tax  evasion  a  felony,  and 
authorizing  license  revocation.  According  to 
its  policy.  NGA  urges  the  administration 
and  Congress  "to  strengthen  federal  tax  en- 
forcement tools,  powers,  or  other  resources 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  integral 
to  any  tax  reform  proposal  and  integral  to 
initiatives  designed  to  tackle  the  deficit 
crisis.  We  estimate  that  as  much  as  $20  bil- 
lion annually  could  t>e  saved  by  the  Treas- 
ury through  an  intensive  effort  to  tighten 
federal  enforcement." 
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SPACE  STATION  STATEMENT 


JMI 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a 
month  now  a  debate  has  been  raging  over  the 
futu.e  of  the  Space  Station  Program.  Ques- 
tions have  arisen  over  the  station's  design.  Its 
method  of  construction,  and  how  best  to  use 
the  institutional  strengths  of  NASA  to  assure 
the  success  of  this  critical  next  step  in  space 
development.  Many  factors  have  contributed 
to  the  highly  charged  atmosphere  of  these 
discussions:  NASA  continues  to  reel  from  the 
Challenger  disaster  and  its  repercussions; 
Congress  is  moving  to  better  understand  wtiat 
the  Nation  buys  for  its  space  investment;  and 
internal  rivalries  within  NASA  intensifying  as 
many  seek  to  preserve  what  they  can  in  a 
shaky  space  program. 

Wliat  can  be  done  to  bring  order  out  of  this 
confusion?  The  leaders  of  NASA,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  administration  each  have  a  role 
in  crafting  our  Nation's  future  in  space,  and 
each  must  contribute  to  bringing  an  end  to 
this  chaos  and  setting  our  space  policy  back 
on  track. 

To  understand  how  we  came  to  this  point,  I 
want  to  review  the  steps  that  brought  us  to 
this  impasse. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Challenger  disaster, 
NASA  asked  Gen.  Sam  Phillips,  former  man- 
ager of  the  Apollo  program,  to  review  the 
management  of  the  agency.  On  June  26  he 
presented  his  report  on  the  Space  Station 
Program  to  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA.  On  June  30,  Dr.  Fletcher  an- 
nounced that  he  had  accepted  all  of  General 
Phillips'  recommendations  on  reorganizing  the 
Space  Station  Program's  management  and 
would  immediately  implement  them.  Unfortu- 
nately. NASA  made  no  effort  to  consult  with 
the  House  Sut)Commrttee  on  Space  Science 
and  Applications,  whrch  approves  NASA's 
budget  and  policies,  prior  to  Vne  announce- 
ment 

When  Congressmen,  including  myself, 
began  to  inquire  about  the  nature  of  the 
action,  vro  were  told  that  it  viras  of  only  minor 
consequence.  In  addition,  our  staffs  had  much 
dttficulty  in  getting  the  documents  whk:h  ex- 
plained the  decision  in  detail.  Once  we  ob- 
tained the  necessary  information,  a  picture  de- 
veloped of  a  major  shift  in  polk:y  and  work  al- 
location on  the  station  program.  It  appeared 
(here  could  be  a  sigrHficant  i.-npact  on  the 
Johnson  Space  Center  in  Houston,  which  has 
been  the  lead  center  for  station  development 
since  1965;  so.  I  asked  the  leadership  of 
Johnson  to  brief  me  on  the  potential  impact  of 
the  proposal. 

On  July  12.  I  received  a  full  briefing  from 
Johnson  otflciala.  The  effect  of  the  reorganl- 
alion  would  be  twofold.  Frst.  the  overall 


management  for  the  station  program  would  be 
moved  from  Johnson  to  Washington  in  order 
to  centralize  management,  that  was  General 
Phillips'  recommendation.  Second,  t>ased 
upon  recommendations  from  John  Hodge,  tfie 
Acting  Associate  Administrator  for  Space  Sta- 
tion, the  proposal  would  realign  the  duties  of 
the  four  field  center  work  packages  that  con- 
stituted the  division  of  \abor  for  station  devel- 
opment. The  key  to  this  realignment  was  a 
switch  of  duties  between  Johnson  and  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center  at  Huntsville,  AL. 
Johnson  offk:ials  estimated  on  the  t>asis  of 
NASA  headquarters'  data  that  this  switch 
would  transfer  the  bulk  of  work  on  station 
from  Johnson  to  Marshall.  Statistically.  John- 
son's percentage  of  responsibility  for  station 
work  would  drop  from  43  to  29  percent  while 
Marshall's  percentage  would  rise  from  31  to 
44  percent. 

Much  conto-oversy  has  swirted  around  this 
contention.  Unfortunately,  this  dispute  has 
clouded  the  heart  of  the  work  transfer  ques- 
tion. The  real  concern  I  have  is  that  the  switch 
in  work  moves  the  responsibility  for  outfitting 
the  manned  systems  of  the  station  away  from 
our  traditional  manned  systems  experts  at 
Johnson  and  gives  it  to  Marshall.  And  in  turn, 
responsibility  for  the  propulsion  systems  is  to 
be  moved  away  from  the  worid's  pre-eminent 
rocket  experts  at  Marshall  and  given  to  John- 
son. This  made  no  sense  when  announced  on 
June  30  and  has  never  been  properly  ex- 
plained by  NASA  in  each  of  its  opportunities 
to  justify  the  switch  since.  To  any  rational  ob- 
server it  seems  that  NASA  is  playing  away 
from  its  institutional  strengths  as  it  enters  its 
most  challenging  effort  since  going  to  the 
Moon. 

As  my  colleagues  and  I  have  presented  our 
concerns  and  arguments  over  these  substan- 
tive questions.  NASA  has  responded  only  fit- 
fully and  contended  that  we  were  playing  poli- 
tics with  the  Space  Station.  Well,  NASA  has 
been  immensely  insensitive  to  the  political  en- 
vironment they  operate  in. 

When  Dr.  Fletcher  was  in  Houston  to  dis- 
cuss ttiese  changes  on  July  25,  he  toW  the 
people  of  that  city  that  NASA  is  not  a  jobs 
program — this  to  the  people  of  a  State  facing 
2.5  percent  unemployment. 

Of  equal  importance,  NASA  snubbod  the  le- 
gitimate oversight  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress in  not  consulting  with  the  Space  Sub- 
committee on  this  major  policy  shift.  Only  after 
weeks  of  confoversy  did  NASA  acknowledge 
its  mistake.  But  why  is  this  oversight  role  so 
important?  The  Rogers  Commisswn  report  on 
the  Challenger  criticized  NASA  for  poor  com- 
munications. Moreover,  the  House  Science 
and  Technology  Committee's  review  of  the 
commission's  report  made  it  clear  to  us  ttie 
desperate  need  for  more  effective  under- 
standing by  ttie  Cor>gress  of  wtiat  NASA  is 
doing.  Without  that  understanding,  the  Con- 
gress cannot  hope  to  property  fund  and  set 
policy  for  NASA  to  meet  its  long-range  goals. 

Scime  have  said  that  ttiis  assertion  of  con- 
gressional oversight  is  intertorerKe  and  micro- 


management  and  will  cause  delays  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  woukj  respond  that  those  people 
seem  to  have  forgotten  wtiat  happened  on 
January  28  of  this  year.  On  that  day  a  desire 
to  avoid  delay  and  a  disdain  for  ttie  legitimate 
concerns  raised  by  ottiers  came  together  as 
our  Nation's  worst  space  disaster  and  claimed 
seven  brave  lives.  Congress  must,  as  ttie  rep- 
resentative of  ttie  people,  exercise  its  proper 
role  as  guide  and  furxler  of  NASA  To  resist 
ttiat  role  is  to  resist  reality. 

In  fact,  today  there  are  indications  that  we 
need  a  delay  in  the  Space  Station  Program. 
Tfie  astronauts  have  raised  serious  concerns 
about  the  current  design  for  the  station,  feel- 
ing that  their  doubts  about  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  ttie  design  were  not  being 
heard.  In  addition,  my  colleagues  on  the 
Space  Subcommittee  and  I  persist  in  our  con- 
cerns over  the  wisdom  of  tt>e  work  alloca- 
tions. In  a  July  5  meeting  with  Dr.  Fletcher, 
Chairman  Bill  Nelson  of  the  subcommittee 
and  I  asked  that  he  not  implement  the  reorga- 
nization until  the  sutKommittee  had  a  chance 
to  review  it.  We  felt  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion would  have  long-term  implications  for  ttie 
role  of  the  Johnson  Space  Center  and  the  po- 
tential for  millions  in  additional  costs  that 
NASA  had  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  was  a  positive  move  by 
Dr.  Fletcher  to  agree  to  reassess  the  decision 
and  review  the  design  of  the  station.  He 
stated  in  a  Space  Subcommittee  hearing  on 
August  5,  called  at  my  request  to  review  these 
questions.  That  he  would  return  to  the  sut>- 
committee  Isetween  September  1  and  October 
1  with  a  new  proposal  tor  the  reorganization 
of  the  work  packages  and  a  finalized  version 
of  the  Space  Station's  design  that  incorpo- 
rates the  concerns  raised. 

We  sto^ongly  encouraged  NASA  to  take  full 
account  of  the  points  we  have  raised  about 
the  switch  between  Johnson  and  Marshall  and 
to  finally  do  the  cost  analysis  so  necessary  to 
make  decisions  of  such  magnitude. 

My  minor  role  in  crafting  space  polkry  over 
the  past  years  has  taught  me  one  very  impor- 
tant lesson.  We  must  have  daring  visions  to 
succeed  in  space  expkxation  and  develop- 
ment. But  space  is  a  very  unforgiving  place, 
so  we  must  be  conservative  in  realizing  tfiose 
visions  if  we  are  to  succeed  with  safety.  John 
Kennedy  called  us  to  reach  for  the  Moon,  but 
in  that  endeavor  we  were  willing  to  accept 
delays  and  to  learn  from  our  errors  because 
human  life  is  sacred.  In  stepping  permanently 
into  the  void  of  space,  we  must  step  carefully 
and  never  tose  sight  of  the  precious  lives  ttiat 
will  be  at  stake.  At  Its  most  fundamental,  that 
is  what  this  debate  is  about  and  why  it  has 
been  so  impassioned.  It  is  my  hope  and  faith 
that  when  we  have  finished  NASA  wW  be 
made  whole  again  and  the  Space  Station  wiU 
be  on  course  toward  comptetion  as  our  Na- 
tion's permanent  and  proudest  achievement  in 
space. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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A  SALUTE  TO  "BURGER 
FLIPPERS" 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxiMois 

IH  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  now  and 
then  we  corne  across  a  magazine  article  that 
ekx)uentty  and  memorably  illuminates  sonw 
important  aspects  of  our  lives.  In  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  Newsweek,  Vickie  L.  Sleiman,  who  hap- 
pens to  work  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  and 
Abuse  and  Control,  has  reminded  us  all  of  the 
link  between  the  hard  work  of  parents  and  rel- 
atives and  a  college  student's  atiility  to  pursue 
hts  or  her  studies.  Ms.  Sleiman  with  her  calcu- 
lations of  how  many  hamburgers  have  to  be 
flipped  and  how  many  lutie  jobs  have  to  t>e 
done  in  garages  to  pay  for  college  tuitions, 
has  done  a  really  great  job.  As  a  father  who 
f)as  sent  four  of  his  children  through  college 
and  as  a  son  wtK)  has  t)enefited  from  the  hard 
work  of  his  fattier  and  tf>e  rest  of  his  family,  I 
deeply  appreciate  Ms.  Sleiman's  tribute  to 
ttK>se  WtK}  work  so  otfiers  might  learn. 

At   this   point    I    wish    to    include    in    the 

Record,  "A  Salute  to  "Burger  Flippers' "  by 

Vickie  L  Sleiman,  Newsweek,  June  30,  1986. 

A  Salute  to  "BuRcra  Flippers" 

(By  VicUe  L.  Sleiman) 

Last  month  I  was  awarded  the  honor  of 
lieing  escorted  to  the  first  row  of  seats  at 
my  university's  graduation  exercises.  I  lis- 
tended  to  the  guest  speaJcer  talk  about  our 
responsibility  as  citizens  of  the  world,  and  I 
listened,  too.  as  our  valedictorian  informed 
the  class  of  '86  that  it  was  better  to  t>e  here 
than  out  "flipping  burgers."  The  ceremony 
finally  ended.  I  returned  my  rented  cap, 
hood  and  gown:  then,  when  I  was  back  in 
my  parent's  house.  I  t>egan  to  calculate  the 
numt>er  of  burgers  that  had  l)een  "flipped" 
by  my  family  so  that  I  could  attain  the  title 
of  "doctor  of  philosophy."  After  hours  of 
working  with  means  and  medians,  my  calcu- 
lator indicated  the  total  was  nearing  the 
numt>er  illuminated  l>eneath  the  Golden 
Arches. 

For  example,  at  $3.35  an  hour,  it  took  my 
mother  almost  10  hours  of  flipping  burgers 
to  buy  "Moral  Development  and  Socializa- 
tion" ($31.43,  plus  6  percent  sales  tax),  a 
textbook  she  purchased  to  help  me  study 
for  my  Ph.D,  qualifying  exams  in  education. 
Simply  stated.  Mom  flipped  2,984  burgers 
working  the  grill  in  a  bustling  coffee  shop  to 
buy  me  this  one  book  (5  burgers  per  minute 
X  10  hours  =  3,000  burgers). 

I  then  estimated  that  if  she  had  paid  for 
only  three  books  a  semester  for  the  last 
seven  years,  at  an  average  cost  of  $25  per 
tMOk.  she  would  have  flipped  over  94,030 
burgers.  However,  by  also  counting  the 
money  she  gave  me  to  "put  towards"  my  car 
Insurance,  school  supplies,  registration  fees 
and  dissertation  expenses,  I  know  she  had 
to  turn  an  additional  250.746  patties.  Thus, 
my  mother's  total  contribution  during  those 
seven  years  was  344,776  rare,  me-dlum  and 
well  burgers. 

The  larger  these  numbers  grew,  the  better 
I  understood  the  cause  of  the  chronic  bursi- 
tis in  her  right  shoulder  and  ellww  .  .  . 
hashsllnglng  has  its  own  rewards.  As  the 
hours  passed,  I  became  entranced  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  numbers. 
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My  fingers  danced  across  my  calculator  as 
I  computed  how  many  burgers  were  flipped 
by  Aunt  Micky  so  she  could  present  me  with 
a  graduation  t>ouquet  (2.100);  by  my  godpar- 
ents and  Aunt  Marlene  so  they  could  buy 
me  the  gold  bracelet  I  promised  to  wear 
when  I  accepted  my  diploma  (13.500). 

GRADUATION  CEREMONY 

I  had  entered  a  state  of  mathematical 
frenzy.  It  "cost"  my  brother-in-law  900 
burger  flips  for  a  tank  of  gas  so  he  could 
drive  from  his  job  at  a  McDonald's  in  Los 
Angeles  to  my  graduation  ceremony  in  San 
Diego,  and  a  total  of  1.800  burgers  for  the 
graduation  cards  cousins,  uncles  and  aunts 
had  sent  to  me. 

As  graduation  day  turned  into  graduation 
night.  I  calculated  the  numl>er  of  lut>e  jot>s 
and  oil  changes  my  dad,  a  mechanic,  per- 
formed at  his  job  at  Sears  so  he  could  help 
pay  for  my  lunch  tickets  at  the  university 
cafeteria.  I  added  to  that  the  number  of 
buckets  I  filled  with  wings,  legs  and  side 
breasts  at  Kentucky  Pried  Chicken,  the 
number  of  dog  kennels  I  scraped  and  the 
number  of  fish  fillets  I  dunked  in  vats  of  oil 
at  Mr.  Fish  and  Chips— all  to  pay  the  per- 
sonal and  educational  expenses  that  student 
loans,  fellowships  and  scholarships  did  not 
cover. 

The  following  morning  I  inserted  new  bat- 
teries into  my  calculator,  paused  for  a 
moment  and  thanked  God  for  the  privilege 
of  having  so  many  burgers  flippers  in  my 
family— an  honor  the  valedictorian  at  my 
university  did  not  have.  For  if  she  had,  she 
would  have  expressed  her  graditude  to  each 
and  evey  one  of  them  sitting  in  that  stadi- 
um on  graduation  day;  she  would  have 
thanked  them  for  the  moral  and  financial 
support  that  allowed  so  many  of  us  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  class  of  '86. 

INSENSITIVE  AND  FLIPPANT 

Now,  as  the  self-proclaimed  president  of 
the  Children  of  Burger  Flippers  of  America. 
I  say  "thank  you  "  to  all  the  parents,  broth- 
ers, sisters  husbands  and  wives  who  stood 
over  smoky  grills  and  hot  ovens.  Through 
your  lat>or  we  gained  insight  into  the  rigors 
of  life  on  a  minimum  wage,  we  learned  the 
value  of  a  dollar  and.  given  your  support,  we 
are  now  able  to  make  more  money  in  one 
year  than  you  were  able  to  make  in  five. 

I  hope  other  college  students  will  become 
honorary  memt>ers  of  my  club.  If  they 
would  take  time  and  look  up  from  their 
IxKiks,  they  might  learn  that  their  position 
of  privilege  is  sustained,  in  part,  by  burger 
slingers— taxpayers  who  help  support  the 
nation's  public-university  system.  Future 
valedictorians  would  then  salute  the  contri- 
butions of  the  blue-collar  employee  instead 
of  making  insensitive  and  flippant  remarks. 

In  the  end,  though,  the  flippers  may  have 
the  last  laugh.  Theirs  is  the  face  of  the 
future,  according  to  some  labor-market 
studies.  If  1  out  of  every  3  meals  consumed 
by  Americans  will  l)e  eaten  away  from 
home,  as  projected  for  the  next  10  years, 
then  flipping  burgers  may  l)ecome  a  source 
of  employment  for  those  college  graduates 
unable  to  secure  a  "professional"  position. 

But  do  not  fret,  dear  students.  As  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  once  wrote:  "The  differ- 
ences Ijetween  men  in  natural  endowment 
are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  their 
common  wealth.  Do  you  think  the  porter 
and  the  cook  have  no  anecdotes,  no  experi- 
ences, no  wonders  for  you?  Everybody 
knows  as  much  as  the  savant." 

As  the  proud  daughter  of  a  flipper,  I  know 
how  to  say  thank  you.  To  everyone  in  my 
family  who  ever  swung  a  spatula  so  that  I 
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could  "succeed,"  your  generosity  made  my 
graduation  so  much  sweeter  and  so  much 
more  appreciated. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA  AND 
THE  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 
Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  el- 
oquent thoughts  of  one  of  my  constituents 
from  Edison,  NJ,  Mr.  Louis  Fuzak,  Sr.  Mr. 
Fuzak,  tf)e  son  of  an  immigrant  couple,  who 
was  so  inspired  by  the  Liberty  Weekend  Cele- 
brations that  he  has  written  two  very  movirig 
arfd  touching  essays  on  America,  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  and  what  being  an  American  citizen 
means  to  him. 

America 

As  I  watched  television  this  week  I  was 
very  thrilled  to  tte  an  American.  I  was  Iwrn 
in  the  twenties  to  a  hardworking  immigrant 
couple,  as  were  my  buddies  and  friends  with 
whom  I  grew  up  with  In  the  streets.  World 
War  II  broke  and  all  of  us  joined  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  service.  It  was  time  for 
our  generation  to  stand  up  and  keep  the 
torch  lit— it  was  passed  down  to  us  from  the 
previous  generation.  As  I  listened  to  some  of 
the  comments  made  about  the  next  genera- 
tion I  said  "Thank  God  we  have  them  to 
pass  the  torch  on  to!"  If  we  all  walk  with 
God  and  keep  His  truth  alive  we  will  always 
l>e  able  to  celebrate  tributes  to  our  Lady.  In 
our  generation  there  were  all  kinds  of 
ethnic  backgrounds  and  colors;  it  never 
twthercd  us.  In  all,  I  think  we  did  a  good 
jol>— as  long  as  we  never  took  our  freedom 
for  granted.  It  is  not  easy  to  come  by.  I 
know  for  I  miss  some  of  my  friends  who 
gave  their  lives  for  our  country.  For  them  I 
say  "Keep  the  Peace."  If  you  are  forced  to— 
you  must  fight  to  protect  our  coimtry  and 
our  lady,  the  symbol  of  our  freedom.  Free- 
dom never  comes  cheap.  Every  generation 
paid  the  price,  heavily  at  times.  So  when 
your  time  comes  do  not  be  afraid.  Stand  up 
and  t>e  counted— but  make  sure  that  God  is 
along  side  you. 

God  Bless  America!  The  sun  always 
brightens  the  way  after  the  darluiess. 

The  immigrants  gave  of  themselves— 
sweat  and  many  tears  shed  for  their  boys, 
who  are  buried  on  plots  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  Europe.  Their  white  crosses  mark  the 
landscape  of  the  earth  where  they  now  rest 
in  peace.  They  were  sent  to  protect  our 
safety  and  gave  their  lives  for  our  freedom. 
The  ultimate  sacrifice  that  protects  our  lib- 
erty and  freedom.— Louis  Fuzak,  Sr. 

The  Lady 

What  a  wonderful  party!  What  stands  out 
most  in  my  mind: 

The  children— the  future  guardians  of  the 
Lady. 

The  young  black  twy  who  sang  the  Na- 
tional Anthem. 

The  young  Vietnamese  girl  who  recited 
what  freedom  and  lit)erty  and  becoming  an 
American  meant  to  her  and  her  family. 

The  young  ones  who  took  up  collections  of 
pennies,  nickels  and  dimes. 

The  young  Iwy  who  collected  thousands 
of  dollars. 


Oh!  Yes.  we  hear  only  of  the  bad  that  is 
done  by  some  of  the  young  people.  But  for  a 
few  bad  you  don't  give  up  on  all  our  youth. 
It's  like  making  pie.  If  some  of  the  apples 
are  soiled  or  rotten,  you  clean  them  up, 
remove  the  l>ad  ones,  mix  them  up  with  the 
good  and  you  come  up  with  a  real  American 
apple  pie. 

The  next  generation  will  keep  the  torch  of 
the  Lady  lit— just  like  all  of  the  generations 
t>efore.  When  the  president  pushed  the 
button  to  unveil  The  Lady'  what  a  l)eauti- 
ful  sight!  It  was  awesome— goose  pimples 
took  over  my  body— And  as  I  watched  the 
celebration  on  the  Fourth  it  started  to  take 
on  a  personal  meaning  to  me.  When  the 
president  boarded  the  U.S.S.  Iowa  #61  it 
took  me  back  to  World  War  II,  when  I  was 
a.ssigned  to  this  magnificant  battlewagon.  I 
will  never  forget  when  we  sailed  out  of  the 
hartrar.  We  were  given  the  order  "All  hands 
on  deck— topside"  to  salute  the  Lady  as  we 
passed  her.  We  all  gave  a  salute.  Most  of  us 
were  young  boys  raised  during;  the  depres- 
sion. As  we  passed  by  the  thought  in  almost 
every  ones  mind  was  when  and  if  we  would 
return.  Then  we  all  got  down  to  the  busi- 
ness at  hand  'let's  go  give  the  Japs  hell'. 
Yessir,  when  I  saw  that  battlewagon  I 
thought  I  could  see  tears  in  the  Lady's  eyes, 
also  a  smile.  She  knows  her  children  will 
take  care  of  her  as  they  always  did.  I  knew 
that  also.  Because  I  suspect  God  was  also 
smiling.  That  was  why  we  had  such  a  beau- 
tiful, sunning,  smile  day. 

Thank  you,  God!  For  letting  me  l>e  an 
Axierican  boy.  What  a  party!  I  know  with 
the  kind  of  children,  like  the  ones  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  birthday  celebration,  we 
will  have  msiny  more.  I  feel  that  God  has 
lUways  sprinkled  joy.  happiness,  religions  of 
all  kind,  also  trials  and  tribulations.  If  you 
look  close  the  next  time  you  pass  by  you 
will  see  that  smile  and  perhaps  the  tears. 
God  Bless  America!  Guard  her  closely  and 
with  your  lives  protect  her  at  all  cost.  Immi- 
grants—this is  your  day!  Make  the  most  of 
it— black,  white,  yellow,  red— the  next  time 
it  rains  you  will  see  colors  over  her  head- 
forming  a  rainlMw.  Just  take  time  and  don't 
ever  take  her  for  granted.  And  listen!  You 
can  hear  the  next  generation  saying  "Pass 
the  torch— we  will  keep  it  lit".— Louis  Fuzak, 
Sr. 


IRINA  RATUSHINSKAYA: 
IMPRISONED  SOVIET  POET 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MARYLAND 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 
Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago 
today— on  August  7,  1985— Soviet  poet-pris- 
oner, Irina  Ratushinskaya,  was  sentenced  to  a 
week  of  punishment  isolation.  While  she  was 
transported  in  a  truck  to  her  place  of  punish- 
ment, she  suffered  a  concussion.  She  was 
later  beaten  by  wardens  and  dragged  to  her 
cell.  After  she  tried  to  sue  the  wardens,  Ratu- 
shinsJcaya  was  given  an  additional  5  months  in 
an  isoiatkxi  cell. 

Tragically,  being  in  punishment  isolation  is 
typical  of  Irina's  conditions  of  imprisonment. 
She  is  penalized  for  defending  the  rights  of 
prisoners.  Despite  promises  of  release  if  she 
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will  publically  der>ounce  her  views,  Irina  holds 
fast. 

She  even  manages  to  write  and  smuggle 
poetry  out  of  camp.  Here  is  a  small  sample  of 
her  highly  acclaimed  work.  It  is  a  poem  Irina 
wrote  in  camp  in  April  1983  about  her  hus- 
band, Igor  Gerashchenko: 
Lord,  how  is  life  for  him?  Keep  a  watchful 

eye. 
Lest  that  cubby-hole  apartment  drive  him 

to  madness. 
Make  his  pain  a  dark  secret  and  lend  to  his 

face  a  light 
Meant  for  two,  so  the  world  shall  perceive 

adversity  mastered. 
With  a  lifted  cup  I  salute  the  force  of  Your 

wiU 
(See  the  ease  of  that  gesture— my  hands 

held  high  without  trembling.) 
But  with  Being's  radiant  armor,  protect  his 

soul 
From  the  jeers  of  the  rabble. 
Unlike  him  In  ol)scurity,  I  have  a  road  so 

plain. 
Polished  smopth  by  the  multitudes,  memo- 
rizing each  pebble. 
In  can  manage  this  task— just  watch  me! 

But  please  keep  him  safe. 
From  the  nooks  of  Insane  asylums  with 

spider  webbing. 
Do  not  disposses  him,  depriving  him  of  Your 

strength. 
Do  not  let  Your  hand  fall  carelessly  from 

his  shoulder. 
From  eternity's  alloy  of  spirit  and  truth 
Let  him  fashion  a  chain  and  manacles  for 

our  sorrow. 
When  we  stand  in  Your  presence  in  the 

next  life. 
Asking   nothing— except   a   companionship 

past  all  fractures. 
Past  the  power  of  angelic  trumpets  or  rend- 
ing knives. 
We  will  look  at  You.  ready  to  give  You  our 

answers. 
Why  was  she  imprisoned?  For  writing  and 
circulating  poetry!  And  what  was  her  punish- 
ment? In  February  1983,  Ratushinskaya  was 
sentenced  to  7  years  labor  camp  plus  5  years 
exile  for  ""anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da."" 

What  lies  ahead  for  this  talented  and  brave 
poet?  Irina  Ratushinskaya,  32  years  old,  has 
t>een  elected  a  member  of  the  international 
PEN  Club.  She  has  been  acclaimed  by  the 
noted  Russian  emigre  poet,  Joseph  Brodsky, 
as  the  greatest  poet  of  her  generation  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

And  yet,  inside  the  U.S.S.R.,  Irina  faces 
many  long  years  of  hunger,  beatings,  and  pun- 
ishment isolation  in  the  Soviet  gulag.  Interna- 
tional publicity  has,  however,  had  an  effect  in 
Ratushinskaya's  case:  For  the  first  time  in  3 
years  a  relative  recently  was  allowed  to  see 
her. 

The  Soviet  Government  must  finally  see 
that  the  imprisonment  of  people  such  as  Irina 
Ratushinskaya  is  not  only  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  it  is  a  national  dis- 
grace. We  in  the  West  will  continue  to  press 
for  the  release  of  Irina  Ratushinskaya  and  all 
other  Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience. 
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VILLA  MARIA  COLLEGE  OP  BUF- 
FALO—25  YEARS  OP  COMMUNI- 
TY SERVICE 

HON.  HENRYJ.  NOWAK 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woukj  like  to 
take  this  oppcxtunity  to  brir>g  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  achievements  of  or)e  of 
the  fine  educational  institutions  in  my  district. 
Villa  Maria  College  of  Buffalo,  which  cele- 
brates its  25th  anniversary  this  year. 

The  Villa  Maria  College  of  Buffalo  was 
founded  in  1 961  by  the  Felician  Sisters  under 
the  leadership  of  Sister  Mary  Annette  Gu- 
zowska,  first  president.  It  has  been  chartered 
by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
since  then  and  accredited  by  the  MkMIe 
States  Association  of  (College  and  Secondary 
ScfKX>ls  since  1972. 

Since  its  inception.  Villa  Maria  (College  has 
served  the  community  through  participation  in 
civic,  educational,  and  t>usiness  committees 
and  organizations,  through  establishment  of 
continuing  education  classes,  and  by  hosting 
community  functions  on  the  college  campus.  It 
has  provided  quality  education  to  more  tf»n 
5,000  students  in  the  western  New  York  area. 

Villa  Maria  College's  2,464  graduates  are 
well  prepared  for  lifelong  careers.  The  college 
provides  technical  training  with  a  strong  lit)eral 
arts  base,  and  career  oriented  and  personal 
counseling  for  all  its  students.  All  its  programs 
incorporate  cooperative  education  providing  a 
linkage  between  the  college  and  business  and 
industry.  Most  importantly,  Villa  Maria  College 
of  Buffalo  embraces  that  philosophy  which 
recognizes  the  dignity  of  each  person  and 
provkjes  for  the  holistic  development  of  the  in- 
divkjual. 

Villa  Maria  (College's  excellent  standards  of 
service  have  brought  rt  much  deserved  growth 
during  its  25  year  existence: 

The  student  body  has  grown  from  15  to 
770. 

The  faculty  has  grown  from  4  to  73. 

The  curriculum  has  grown  from  a  single  pro- 
gram of  study  to  14  degree  and  7  certificate 
programs. 

The  quality  of  a  community  is.  in  large  part, 
determined  t)y  the  quality  of  the  institutions 
that  serve  it.  So,  it  is  with  sincere  gratitude 
that  I  recognize  the  contribution  that  Villa 
Maria  (College  of  Buffalo  has  made  to  the 
western  New  Yort<  community  for  25  years 
and  wish  it  continued  success  as  it  begins  its 
next  quarter  century. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
NEW    POSTMASTER 
BOB  TISCH 


TO        THE 
GENERAL, 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1988 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late my  friend.  Bob  Tisch.  on  his  appointment 
as  Postmaster  General.  Mr.  Tisch,  a  success- 
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ful  bustnessman  and  philanthropist,  was  presi- 
dent and  chief  operating  officer  of  Loews 
Corp.,  before  accepting  this  new  position. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  Board  of  Governors 
made  an  outstarxjing  decision  wfien  they  se- 
lected Bob  Tisch  as  Postmaster  General.  He 
brings  with  him  ttie  expertise  and  ability  to  op- 
erate this  Nation's  vast  Postal  Service  in  a 
positive  and  efficient  manner.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  frierx)  of  Bob's  and  pleased  that  this 
dedicated  American  and  New  Yorker  will 
serve  our  Nation  as  ttie  new  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  uie  following 
articles  by  the  Wastiington  Post  on  Bob's  ap- 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  6, 1986] 

LoBWs  Executive  Slated  To  Head  Postal 
Service 

(By  Jonathan  Karp) 

New  Tork  business  executive  Preston 
Rol>ert  Tisch  will  be  named  postmaster  gen- 
eral, congressional  sources  said  yesterday. 

A  news  conference  to  announce  the  ap- 
pointment is  scheduled  for  today. 

Tisch.  60,  is  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  Loews  Corp.,  a  family-run  busi- 
ness with  25,000  employes,  annual  revenue 
of  $5.6  billion,  and  interests  in  hotels,  tobac- 
co, insurance,  theaters  and  timing  devices. 
His  brother,  Laurence  A.  Tisch,  is  chairman 
of  the  corporation. 

The  V£.  PosUl  Service  Board  of  Gover- 
nors apparently  settled  on  Tisch  in  a  closed 
meeting  yesterday  morning,  ending  a  seven- 
month  search.  The  present  postmaster  gen- 
eral, Alt>ert  V.  Casey,  is  resigning  Aug.  16  to 
teach  business  administration  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  in  Texas. 

Tisch,  who  Is  staying  at  the  Loews,  L'En- 
(ant  Plaza  Hotel  across  the  street  from 
postal  headquarters,  did  not  return  repeated 
telephone  calls  yesterday.  John  R.  McKean, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  could 
not  t>e  reached  for  comment. 

However,  Wilma  Stein  Tisch,  who  is  mar- 
ried to  Laurence  Tisch,  confirmed  that  her 
brother-in-law  has  accepted  the  job.  She 
said  he  accepted  it  out  of  a  "desire  to  per- 
form public  service  in  an  area  where  he  has 
great  expertise  and  in  a  country  that's  tieen 
very  good  to  us." 

Tisch  t>egan  his  career  in  the  early  1950s 
when  he  Joined  his  brother  Laurence  in  the 
hotel  business,  which  started  with  a 
$375,000  investment  in  a  New  Jersey  resort 
called  Laurel-in-the-Pines.  Together,  they 
built  a  financial  empire  estimated  by  Fort>es 
magazine  to  be  worth  $1.7  billion.  The  Tisch 
family  owns  29  percent  of  Loews  Corp. 

That  empire  includes  Loews  Theaters, 
which  the  brothers  Iwught  from  MGM:  Lor- 
Olard  Corp.,  one  of  the  nation's  largest  to- 
bacco manufacturers:  CNA  Financial  Corp., 
a  property,  casualty  and  life  insurance  busi- 
ness, and  Bulova  Watches. 

When  he  moves  to  postal  headquarters 
here.  Tlach  will  run  an  operation  that  earns 
$27  billion  a  year  in  revenues,  employs 
740,000  workers  and  delivers  more  than  140 
Mlllon  pieces  of  mail  a  year. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
with  a  degree  in  economics.  Tlach  is  married 
and  has  three  children. 

Tlach  will  be  the  third  postmaster  general 
*n  three  years,  and  the  67th  successor  to  the 
uatim's  first  postmaster  general.  Benjamin 
Franklin. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  7. 19861 

Loews  Head  Tiscr  Named  Postal  Chiet— 
BoAKD  OP  Governors'  Long  Search  Ends 

(By  Jonathan  Karp) 

Loews  Corp.  President  Preston  Robert 
Tisch  was  named  postmaster  general  yester- 
day, ending  a  seven-month  search  and  a  pro- 
longed internal  debate  by  the  Postal  Service 
Board  of  Governors  over  who  should  lead 
the  $30  billion-a-year  corporation. 

"Bob  Tisch  is  a  careful,  highly  skilled 
manager  and  corporate  leader  who  can 
strengthen  the  Postal  Service,"  (ward 
Chairman  John  R.  McKean  said  in  an- 
nouncing the  appointment. 

The  t>oard  settled  on  Tisch,  a  Democrat 
from  New  York,  Tuesday  morning.  Tisch  60. 
and  his  brother  Laurence  l>egan  building 
what  would  l>ecome  a  $6.7  billion-a-year  con- 
glomerate by  buying  a  New  Jersey  hotel  in 
1946. 

Since  then,  the  brothers  have  amassed 
assets  of  more  than  $16  billion,  including 
resort  hotels  and  motor  lodges  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad;  Loews  Theaters:  Loril- 
lard  Corp.,  a  major  tobacco  manufacturer: 
CNA  Financial  Corp.,  a  property,  casualty 
and  life  insurer:  the  Bulova  watch  company, 
and  BSIC,  a  defense  contractor.  Loews  is 
also  the  largest  single  shareholder  of  CBS 
Inc.,  with  22  percent  of  CBS  stock,  and  Lau- 
rence Tisch  sits  on  the  company's  tward. 

Bob  Tisch  said  in  response  to  a  reporter's 
question  that  he  heard  about  the  postmas- 
ter job  through  New  York  University  presi- 
dent and  former  U.S.  representative  John 
Brademas  (D-Ind.).  who  was  approached  for 
the  post  by  the  board's  recruiter.  Brademas 
didn't  want  the  job,  said  Tisch,  who  contact- 
ed retiring  Postmaster  General  All)ert  V. 
Casey  to  apply. 

McKean  said  there  was  "no  question" 
Tisch  was  the  "outstanding"  outside  candi- 
date. 

"He  really  impressed  me,"  t>oard  meml>er 
George  W.  Camp  said  in  an  interview.  In  the 
end.  Camp  said,  the  tward  struggled  over 
whether  to  choose  an  insider  or  Tisch.  "It 
was  a  real  long,  drawn-out  discussion,"  he 
said. 

"It  was  no  easy  choice,"  board  meml>er 
Ruth  O.  Peters  said  in  an  interview  about 
the  protracted  selection  process.  "It  was  a 
knock-down,  drag-out.  And  that's  the  way 
you  come  up  with  a  postmaster  general. " 

Tisch  will  assume  conunand  of  the  Postal 
Service  during  one  of  the  rockiest  periods  in 
its  history.  Following  the  guilty  plea  in  May 
of  t>oard  Vice  Chairman  Peter  E.  Voss  to 
charges  of  eml>ezzlement  and  receiving  kick- 
backs, the  service  is  under  investigation  by 
the  Postal  Inspection  Service  in  conjunction 
with  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

At  yesterday's  news  conference,  Tisch 
showed  lltle  knowledge  of  postal  issues.  "I 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  study,"  he  said,  and 
later  joked  that  "I'm  relatively  new  in  the 
Job." 

When  asked  alwut  delivery  problems  in 
New  York  City,  Tisch  said  he  didn't  realize 
the  area  was  a  problem.  "I  know  my  mail  is 
delivered  on  time,"  he  said,  "and  I  assume 
everytxxly  else's  is  also." 

Tisch,  whose  family's  fortune  was  estimat- 
ed by  Forbes  to  be  worth  $1.6  billion,  is 
widely  credited  with  having  coined  the  term 
"power  breakfast."  He  will  earn  $86,200  a 
year  as  postmaster  general.  Tisch  said  he 
will  resign  from  Loews  Corp.  by  Aug.  15— 
the  day  he  begins  serving  as  postmaster  gen- 
eraL 
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EXTRA-LONG  STAPLE  CXDTTON 


HON.  JERRY  HUCKABY 

OP  LOUISIANA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RXPRZSENTATIVES 

Thunday.  August  7.  1986 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
I  am  Introducing  today  would  relieve  the  pro- 
ducers Of  extra-long  staple  cotton  from  ttie  re- 
quirements of  cross  compliance  for  tf>e  1987 
and  1 988  crops.  It  is  interxJed  to  preserve  and 
enfiance  a  viable  and  vibrant  export  market 
for  extra-long  staple  cotton. 

The  ELS  cotton  situation  Is  unique  in  con- 
temporary U.S.  agriculture.  Domestic  corv 
sumption  Is  up  and  exports  have  IrKreased 
markedly  in  each  of  the  past  3  years.  Fueled 
by  competitive  prices  and  a  producer-financed 
development  program,  exports  of  ELS  cotton 
increased  from  12,5(X)  bales  in  1982  to 
es.OCX)  bales  in  1984,  and  export  commit- 
ments for  the  1985  marketing  year  are  esti- 
mated to  exceed  100,000  bales. 

For  the  1986  marketing  year,  exports  are 
expected  to  increase  even  more,  so  the  trer>d 
Is  continuing. 

One  of  the  primary  factors  in  this  successful 
export  effort  has  been  the  significant  increase 
in  the  productran  and  availability  of  high  qual- 
ity ELS  cotton  in  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
1983,  foreign  mills  were  reluctant  to  buy  U.S. 
ELS  cotton  because  of  limited  supplies.  U.S. 
production  averaged  only  87,000  bales  per 
year  in  the  10  years  preceding  1983  and  after 
domestic  offtake — 45,000-55,000  bales,  sup- 
plies available  for  export  were  severely  limit- 
ed. The  increases  in  production  in  1984,  1985, 
and  1986  gave  credibility  to  U.S.  producers' 
commitment  to  be  reliable  suppliers. 

On  May  30,  1 986,  the  Secretary  announced 
his  determination  that  limited  cross  compli- 
ance would  be  in  effect  for  the  1987  crops  of 
wfieat,  feed  grains,  uplarui  cotton,  and  rice. 

As  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  limited  cross 
compliance  would  require  that,  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  ioans,  purchases  or  payments 
for  wf>eat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice 
crops  the  acreage  planted  for  harvest  on  a 
farm  in  other  commodities,  includir>g  extra- 
long  staple  cotton,  may  not  exceed  the  crop 
acreage  base  of  such  commodities. 

If  implemented  as  proposed  by  ttie  Secre- 
tary, limited  cross  compllarKe  woukj  have  a 
disastrous  impact  on  our  domestic  extra-long 
staple  cotton  industry  by  drastically  reducing 
production  in  the  face  of  rapidly  expanding  do- 
mestic and  export  demand.  A  very  successful, 
producer-financed,  export  development  pro- 
gram would  be  virtually  destroyed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  typical  ELS  cotton  produc- 
er is  primarily  an  upland  cotton  producer  with 
a  much  larger  estabiisfied  upland  cott(xi  acre- 
age base.  Economics  will  dntate  his  partKipa- 
tion  in  tt)e  Upland  Cotton  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram. It  is  estimated  ttiat  if  cross  compliance 
is  implemented,  at  least  95  percent  of  ELS 
growers  wouki  be  participating  in  ttie  Upland 
Ckjtton  Program  and  would  be  prohibited  from 
planting  In  excess  of  their  ELS  base  acres. 
The  result  woukJ  be  a  significant  reductkxi  In 
ttie  productkin  of  ELS  cotton  and  a  corre- 
sponding Inabiiity  to  meet  foreign  demand 
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whk:h  would  seriously  damage  our  credibility 
as  reliable  suppliers. 

The  1985  national  base  acreage  for  ELS 
cotton  was  65,872  acres;  however,  producers 
responding  to  expanding  export  demand 
planted  83,000  acres  of  which  only  31,216 
acres  or  35.4  percent  were  enrolled  in  the 
Price  Support  Program.  The  1986  national 
base  acreage  for  ELS  cotton  Is  77,686  acres. 
However.  USDA  has  reported  that  98,000 
acres  have  been  planted  to  ELS.  Of  the  total 
planted  acres,  only  34,477,  or  34  percent, 
have  tieen  planted  within  tfie  program. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  producers  of  ELS 
cotton  have  responded  to  the  increased  for- 
eign demand  for  their  product.  A  demand  cre- 
ated to  a  large  extent  by  their  own  concerted 
efforts  to  create  and  expand  foreign  markets 
for  their  product. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  ELS  cotton  would  be  unintended 
victims  of  the  Secretary's  decision  to  imple- 
ment across-the-board,  limited  cross  compli- 
ance proviskins  authorized  in  the  1985  farm 
law.  I  do  not  believe  the  administration  or  the 
Congress  intended  this  result.  I  am  certain 
that  I  dkj  not 
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DEPENDENCE  ON  FOREIGN 
REINSURANCE  QUESTIONED 


EXAMPLES  OF  COURAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  PLORIDA 
W  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1980  our  Washington  Ckingressional  (Dffice 
was  most  fortunate  to  have  as  a  summer 
Intern,  Ms.  Marjorie  Deutsch.  Marjorie  was  a 
graduate  student  of  the  University  of  York  in 
Britain,  and  had  a  degree  in  history  from  Yale 
University. 

An  exceptional  young  lady,  she  left  our 
office  to  work  for  the  American  Ckxincll  on 
Educatxm. 

Then  misfortune.  Tfiere  was  a  reoccurrence 
of  a  txain  tumor  that  for  several  years  had  ap- 
parently been  completely  cured.  This  meant 
more  surgery  that,  because  of  the  location  of 
the  malignancy,  left  Marjorie  physically  handi- 
capped— but  in  no  way  mentally  or  spiritually 
impoirod. 

Though  mostly  bound  to  a  wtieelchair,  Mar- 
jorie has  not  stopped  her  good  work.  This 
year  sfie  was  awarded  ttie  "exemplary  volun- 
teer" Ijy  the  Dade  County  School  Volunteer 
Program.  The  presentation  was  in  recognitkw 
of  Marjorie's  outstanding  service  to  ttie  stu- 
dents of  Dade  County  schools. 

Nearly  every  sch<x>l  day,  Marjorie  Is  at  Ken- 
wood neighbortKXxJ  elementary  school  as  a 
teacher's  akle  and,  even  more  impcxtantty, 
setting  an  example  in  courage  and  character 
for  ttie  young  chikjren  with  wtiom  she  works. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  had  Marjorie  as 
an  intern.  If  and  when  she  is  physically  able, 
we  woukf  like  to  have  her  back. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  subcom- 
mittee's 9-day  series  of  hearings  on  the  insur- 
ance crisis,  one  of  the  most  troubling  themes 
has  been  the  dependence  of  this  country  of 
foreign  reinsurers.  Time  and  again  when  we 
have  encountered  situatkxis  where  insurance 
is  unavailable,  we  fiave  tieen  toki  that  one  im- 
mediate cause  may  tie  the  witfidrawal  from 
the  market  of  foreign  reinsurers.  I  am  fiere  in- 
serting in  the  Rec»rd  an  article  from  ttie 
Journal  of  Commerce  reporting  on  remarks  tiy 
the  Georgia  insurance  commissioner  deploring 
this  situatkjn.  Members  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  subcommittee  has  received  pro- 
posals from  business  and  consumer  groups 
regarding  Federal  actkin  to  facilitate  Increased 
availability  of  reinsurance. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  July  17. 
1986] 

Insurers  Urged  to  Sever  Ties  With 
Lloyd's 

Atlanta.— America's  liability  insurance  in- 
dustry should  declare  independence  from 
Lloyd's  of  London  instead  of  spending  mil- 
lions to  campaign  for  tort  reform,  the  Geor- 
gia Uisurance  commissioner  urged. 

"It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  that  a 
nation  as  strong  as  ours  should  tie  depend- 
ing on  foreigners  at  Lloyd's  of  London  for 
something  as  vital  as  reinsurance."  Commis- 
sioner Warren  Evans  told  the  Georgia  Asso- 
ciation of  Property  and  Casualty  Compa- 
nies. 

Mr.  Evans  said  that  "right  now  there  are 
people  in  Washington  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  who  can't  quite  understand  why  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  must 
depend  on  foreigners  for  something  as  vital 
as  insurance. 

"For  the  industry  to  just  throw  up  its 
hands  and  holler  'tort  reform'  instead  of  im- 
proving the  system  from  within  will  pave 
the  road  for  a  full  scale  federal  regulatory 
system,"  he  said. 

American  insurance  companies  have  been 
stressing  throughout  the  crisis  that  they 
must  charge  tiigher  premium  rates  and  re- 
strict certain  liability  coverages  because 
Lloyd's  brokers  won't  back  them  with  rein- 
surance for  the  risks. 

Mr.  Evans  said  the  U.S.  industry  "needs  to 
give  immediate  attention  to  the  need  for  ex- 
panded reinsurance  facilities"  on  these 
shores. 

He  compared  the  need  for  reinsurance  for 
underwriters  to  the  banking  industry's  need 
for  central  banks. 

"But  I  hope  it  would  be  created  by  private 
industry,  not  Uncle  Sam,"  he  said. 

Instead  of  "a  monolithic  system  like  the 
Federal  Reserve  for  banks,"  he  envisioned  a 
reinsurance  market  made  up  of  "a  dozen  or 
so"  private  companies. 

Mr.  Evans  concluded  that  "the  insurance 
crisis  may  tie  a  blessing  in  disguise.  We 
cannot  continue  to  let  our  insurance  indus- 
try depend  on  foreign  support." 
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NO  MINOR  DEVALUATION 

HON.  Bni  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Joumai 
of  Commerce  canied  the  following  editorial  on 
exchange  rates. 

The  Journal,  agreeing  with  tfie  analyses  and 
conclusions  of  Wharton  Econometrics,  be- 
lieves that  the  decline  in  the  dollar  will  cause 
a  "substantial  correctkin"  in  U.S.  trade  ac- 
counts later  this  year. 

I  believe  it,  too. 

The  editorial  folkiws: 

[From  the  Joumai  of  Commerce,  Aug.  7, 
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No  Minor  Devaluation 

As  the  Nation  waits  for  the  trade  deficit 
to  begin  to  stirink,  something  it  so  far  has 
stubttomly  refused  to  do,  it  tias  tiecome 
fashionable  to  pooh-pooh  the  decline  in  the 
dollar.  Admittedly,  the  dollar  has  dropped 
sulistantially  against  the  yen  and  the  deut- 
sche  mark,  but— so  the  argimient  goes— it 
has  fallen  little,  or  actually  risen,  against 
the  currencies  of  countries  with  whom  we 
are  doing  an  increasing  volume  of  business. 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Indone- 
sia and  Singapore.  As  a  result,  overall  on  a 
trade-weighted  basis  it  has  fallen  very  little. 

Not  so,  says  Wharton  Econometrics.  It's 
true,  the  economic  consulting  service  says, 
that  these  newly  emerging  industrial  coun- 
tries, plus  Canada,  have  experienced  little 
change  in  the  value  of  their  currencies 
against  the  dollar.  But  Japan  alone  ac- 
counts for  20%  of  U.S.  imports  and  Europe 
another  19%.  And  the  yen  has  suffered  a 
40.4%  rise  in  value,  the  European  currencies 
rises  of  22.4%  to  41%.  Overall,  thus,  mer- 
chandise imports  have  had  to  endure  a  20% 
effective  currency  appreciation  abroad.  The 
table  shows  how  the  percentage  of  trade 
shares,  on  a  c.i.f.  basis,  has  shifted  lietween 
1973  and  1985.  This  is  compared  with  the 
change  in  currency  values  lietween  the  end 
of  February  last  year  and  the  present 

Merchandise  Import  Trade  Sliares 

[OF  Base  (Pcfccnt)] 

UaRpii 
Canhy                    198S            1973        Cmrnof  >  (2/ 
U/ti-fm.) 
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U.II 4.3  5J  -27.4 

GenraiT U  IS  -^i 

Italy     U  IS  -m 

fZa M  It  -3U 

BiUBL U  1.9  -34i 
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SMdn 13  1.1  -22.* 

SwbaM 10  1.1  -«J 

mm 20.0  14.1  -m 

^^TL, 5.0  U  -U 

S^Kra 3.0  1.4  5. 

NnitaH 2.5  13  0.1 

MiSL. 1.4  0-7  W 

Umvn i3  0.7  -2J 

taSoT^.. OJ  U  VU 

Immi  EHKliit -IW 

>  rmm  tmti » loal  wiMcy  p*  ttm. 

"It  is  this  fact,"  Wharton  Econometrics 
says,  "that  causes  us  to  continue  to  expect  a 
substantial  correction  of  the  UJ3.  trade  ac- 
counts, starting  later  this  year.  Japanese 
and  European  auto  and  heavy  machinery 
prices  are  already  starting  to  reflect  these 
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currency  shifts,  and  European  food  and 
wine  and  household  furnishings  prices  will 
soon  follow  suit.  Before  long  these  price  Im- 
pacts wiU  start  to  dissuade  imports  pur- 
chases and  boost  domestic  sales." 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  GOV. 
RALPH  M.  PAIEWONSKY:  A 
GREAT  VIRGIN  ISLANDER 


JMI 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

or  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  OE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  nrranths  ago  I 
had  the  privilege  to  attend  a  ceremony  at  New 
York's  Pierre  Hotel  hiorwring  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Paiewonsky  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  Governor  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Governor  Paiewonsky  had  and  still 
maintains  a  deep  commitment  to  the  better- 
ment and  future  of  our  community  arxj  its 
people. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  my  district  will  know 
that  it  is  a  melting  pot  of  nationalities,  races, 
and  religk}n.  Alttfough  the  diversity  of  t>ack- 
grounds  exist,  we  all  share  one  thing  in 
common,  we  are  all  "Virgin  Islanders."  Ralph 
Paiewonsky  defined  a  Virgin  Islander  most 
ekx)uently  wfien,  in  1962  while  serving  as 
GoverrKx,  he  composed  the  following  state- 
ment which  is  still  the  best  definitwn  I  know 
for  a  Virgin  Islander.  I  wouM  like  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues. 

The  statement  follows: 

[March  2.  1962] 
What  Is  a  Virgin  Islanded? 

The  Virgin  Islander  represents  a  way  of 
life.  He  is  a  man  of  dignity.  He  is  a  member 
of  all  races  and  of  different  religious  beliefs. 
He  selects  his  friends  and  associates  on  the 
basis  of  human  worth  and  value  without 
regard  to  race,  creed  or  color.  He  is  the 
voter.  He  is  the  property  owner;  he  is  our 
civic  and  community  leader:  he  is  our  legis- 
lator, he  is  our  administrator;  he  is  our 
teacher,  he  is  the  farmer:  he  is  the  lalwrer— 
he  is  in  every  walk  of  life.  He  is  our  physi- 
cian, he  is  our  law-enforcement  officer;  he  is 
the  planner  he  is  the  newspaper,  radio  and 
TV  owner,  he  is  the  businessman— he  is  of 
all  hues  and  of  all  beliefs.  He  is  the  majori- 
ty. He  does  not  apologize  to  any  man  for 
being  a  Virgin  Islander— he  is  proud  of  it— 
to  him  it  is  a  title  of  distinction.  He  was 
either  bom  in  the  Virgin  Islands  or  he  came 
here  to  live  among  us  with  the  same  ideals, 
principles  and  dedication  to  preserve  this 
way  of  life. 

New  people  who  come  here  to  live  among 
us  earn  this  title  only  after  they  have 
proved  that  they  can  appreciate,  accept  and 
participate  in  this  society  of  men  of  good- 
will. They  are  accepted  by  us.  not  because 
they  are  rich  or  poor,  white  or  black.  Jew  or 
Gentile.  Republican  or  Democrat,  but  t>e- 
cause  they  are  decent  human  beings.  Those 
who  remain  outside  this  happy  association 
are  constantly  dissatisfied  with  our  Virgin 
Islands  way  of  life. 

We  in  the  Virgin  Islands  welcome  all  to 
our  shores  and  we  are  happy  to  offer  them 
mutuality  and  equality,  but  more  we  caimot 
give.  We  are  proud  of  otu-  way  of  life,  not 
only  because  we  enjoy  it,  but  l>ecause  we 
know  it  is  right  Official  and  other  visitors 
tuiTC  repeatedly  commented  on  the  ease  and 
harmony  in  which  we  live.  Many  have  point- 
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ed  out  that  this  demonstration  represents 
the  greatest  asset  the  Virgin  Islands  can 
offer  the  United  SUtes. 

We  will  preserve  this  Virgin  Islands  way 
of  life,  not  only  l>ecause  it  is  important  to  us 
and  to  our  children,  but  t>ecause  it  is  impor- 
tant to  the  world. 

Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky. 

Oot>emor. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


FSLIC  RECAPITALIZATION 

NEEDED      BEFORE      ADJOURN- 
MENT 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  severe  finan- 
cial strains  on  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  [FSLIC]  roquire  Con- 
gress to  act  on  the  Treasury's  $25  billion  re- 
capitalization plan  before  we  adjourn.  FSLIC 
Insures  deposits  in  3,200  thrift  Institutions  with 
total  assets  of  $1.1  trillion.  If  we  don't  move 
quickly  on  this  legislation,  which  is  pending 
before  both  bodies'  banking  committees,  the 
cost  will  increase  for  depositors,  taxpayers, 
and  the  thrift  industry. 

At  the  end  of  1985,  450  thrifts,  with  assets 
of  $113  billion,  were  insolvent.  Of  this  group, 
229  also  had  losses  at  a  $2.7  billion  annual 
rate  on  assets  of  $55  billion,  according  to  a 
GAO  study  prepared  at  my  request.  FSLIC  Is 
powerless  to  close  most  of  these  money 
losers  because  its  reserves  are  dangerously 
low. 

Treasury  Under  Secretary  George  Gould 
has  succinctly  stated  why  recapitalizing  FSLIC 
before  Congress  adjourns  in  a  top  priority  for 
the  administration.  "FSLIC  is  a  serious  here- 
and-now  problem.  According  to  a  Federal 
honf>e  loan  bank  board  study,  the  cost  of  post- 
poning the  resolution  of  the  FSLIC  case  load 
is  between  $700  million  and  $1  billion  per 
year;  so  tfiere's  a  real  cost  involved  here, " 
said  Mr.  Gould  in  a  recent  interview  In  a  bank- 
ing industry  newsletter. 

Mr.  Charles  Bowsher  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  agrees  with  the  Treasury  as- 
sessment. "I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  very 
important  to  deal  promptly  with  FSLIC's 
severe  and  growing  problems.  Both  our  pro- 
gram reviews  of  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
and  our  audits  of  FSLIC's  financial  statements 
confirm  the  need  to  provide  additional  support 
to  FSLIC,"  stated  the  Comptroller  General  in 
a  July  21  letter  to  members  of  this  body's 
Banking  Committee. 

There  are  ttK>se  wtK>  say  to  Congress,  "do 
not  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  can  be  put  olf  till 
day  after  tomorrow  just  as  well."  And  tf>ere 
are  those  of  us  wtio  say  to  Congress,  "most 
people  put  off  till  tomorrow  tfiat  whk:h  they 
should  have  done  yesterday."  Whether  you 
agree  with  Mark  Twain  or  Edgar  W.  Howe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  FSLIC's  problems  aren't  going  to 
dnappear,  they  are  only  going  to  mount 

We  must  act  to  shore  up  the  FSLIC  this 
year,  time  is  running  short 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  6, 
1986,  I  was  absent  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  last  vote  of 
the  day.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  fashk)n: 

Rollcall  No.  299:  H.R.  3129:  Surface  trans- 
portatk}n,  the  House  agreed  to  the  Bentley 
amendment  that  restricts  the  use  of  imported 
finished  cement,  "aye." 


LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  DIS- 
CLOSURE OF  CERTAIN  CHARI- 
TABLE FUNDRAISING  ACTIVI- 
TIES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time 
now  I  have  been  uncomfortable  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Committee  to  Preserve 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  I  have  read  too 
many  letters  from  senior  citizens  in  my  district 
who  are  terribly  frightened  by  the  literature 
they  receive  from  this  organization.  It  is  not 
right  to  use  scare  tactics  on  these  people  to 
frighten  money  out  of  them. 

NCPSSM  claims  to  be  informative  and  help- 
ful. Yet  the  newsletters  they  send  to  members 
distort  the  facts  and  ignite  a  fear  In  some  that 
is  anything  but  helpful.  My  colleagues  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  text  of  these  publications. 
Phrases  such  as  "your  immediate  action  is 
needed  to  stop  midnight  raid  *  '  '  I  need 
your  emergency  contribution  *  *  *  threat  to 
Social  Security  never  so  great  *  *  *  please 
rush  your  emergency  contributions  *  *  * 
Social  Security  system  could  collapse  *  *  * 
send  at  least  $10  today"  are  repeated 
throughout  letters  that  a  senior  citizen 
memt)er  of  NCPSSM  receives.  These  are  ex- 
aggerated statements  and  sfrauld  not  be  treat- 
ed as  educational  facts. 

To  be  sure,  tfie  administration's  highhanded 
manner  of  borrowing  from  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  last  October  should  not  be  Ignored 
or  condoned.  In  fact,  afterward  Congress  took 
actkin  to  prevent  this  from  happening  again. 
Yet  to  call  it  a  mkjnight  raid  is  an  exaggeration 
surely  intended  to  scare  senior  citizens  wfK> 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  workings  of  tfieir 
Government.  Why  does  Mr.  James  Roosevelt 
chairman  of  NCPSSM  employ  such  tactk:s? 

It  appears  to  be  his  sales  pitch.  In  each  of 
NCPSiSM's  letters  that  I've  seen  a  contribution 
of  at  least  $10  or  $15  is  requested  of  its 
memt)ers  not  once,  but  three  to  five  times  a 
letter.  The  very  people  that  NCPSSM  ac- 
knowledges are  in  critnal  need  of  every  penny 
of  their  Social  Security  check  are  hit  up  for  at 
least  $10  to  $15.  NCPSSM  claims  this  money 
is  for  stepping  up  our  Washington  k>bbying  ac- 
tivities, presenting  our  testimony  before  Con- 
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gress,  and  sending  NCPSSM  representatives 
to  pleiad  our  case  before  Congress. 

To  my  knowledge  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  the 
minimum  of  active  lobbying  on  ttie  Hill.  He  has 
not  testified  before  the  Social  Security  Sub- 
committee or  the  Health  Subcommittee  since 
the  NCPSSM  was  founded  and  has  never  tes- 
tified before  the  Select  Aging  Committee.  To 
tell  people  that  their  money  is  going  toward 
"presenting  testimony  before  Congress  and  to 
plead  our  case  to  your  Congressmen  and 
Senators  on  a  person-to-person  basis"  is  just 
not  true. 

I  object  to  the  misleading  language  and  half 
truttw  that  NCPSSM  uses  in  Its  mailings.  And, 
I  find  it  unconscionable  that  a  former  Member 
of  Congress  would  lead  people  to  believe  that 
their  $10  to  $15  petition  is  more  effective  than 
a  22-cent  letter.  The  message  is  the  same  but 
my  reception  of  a  personal  letter  is  much 
more  sympathetic  and  warm  than  a  computer- 
ized printout.  Better  still,  the  sender  saves  the 
money. 

The  NCPSSM  qualifies  for  a  tax-exempt 
status  under  code  501(c)(4)  which  is  set  up  _ 
for  "civic  leagues  or  organizations  not  orga- 
nized for  profit  but  operated  exclusively  for  the 
pronootion  of  social  welfare."  Such  a  tax- 
exempt  status  is  a  privilege  and  with  it  comes 
certain  re^nsibilities.  For  example,  that  they 
spend  the  money  they  solicit  from  the  public 
for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  initial  solicitation. 
In  1983  NCPSSM  took  in  $1,707,535  from 
membership  dues  and  contributions  and  in 
1984  this  amount  had  risen  to  $9,818,640. 
That  is  quite  a  bit  of  money  to  be  received 
from  its  senior  citizen  membership. 

Given  the  privileged  tax  status  the  NCPSSM 
has  obtained  and  the  way  it  comes  by  its  very 
high  income,  I  think  it  fitting  that  this,  and  any 
other  organization  with  similar  characteristics, 
be  more  open  to  public  view.  To  this  end  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  whrch  would  re- 
quire civic  league  and  other  organizations 
which  are  granted  the  501(c)(4)  tax-exempt 
status  and  solrcit  money  from  the  public  to 
pay  out  at  least  half  of  their  gross  revenues 
for  its  tax-exempt  qualified  activities  each  year 
and  to  disclose  certain  financial  information  in 
each  solicitation.  This  will  put  an  end  to  orga- 
nizations that  are  making  their  staff  rich 
through  nwul  order  scare  tactics  rather  than 
through  serving  the  public  interest. 

I  think  that  the  bill  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
way  to  ensure  that  ttiose  organizations  which 
daim  to  benefit  the  public  good  and  thus  are 
given  special  tax  privileges  do  indeed  serve 
the  public.  Money  gitts  and  contributions  of 
time  and  labor  given  to  these  organizations  is 
estimated  at  $50  billion  a  year.  This  is  all  well 
and  good  for  it  has  been  these  groups  that 
have  been  in  the  foreft^ont  of  building  an  en- 
lightened America:  ridding  society  of  child 
labor,  purging  the  spoils  system  fi^om  public 
office,  and  educating  millions  of  people.  But 
as  there  is  tfie  possibility  for  mismanagement 
in  the  raising  of  such  funds,  it  wouW  be  wise 
to  have  some  way  of  assuring  that  the  funds 
are  indeed  spent  on  the  public  good. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  singles  out 
the  501(c)(4)  organizations  which  are  "civfc 
leagues  or  organizations  not  organized  for 
profit  but  operated  exdusivefy  for  the  promo- 
tion of  social  welfare,  or  local  associations  of 
employees  *  *  *  the  net  earnings  of  whteh 
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are  devoted  exclusively  to  charitable,  educa- 
tional, or  recreational  purposes."  TNs  is 
where  I  am  aware  of  possible  discrepancies 
between  the  privileged  tax-exempt  status  and 
Vne  actual  operation  of  the  otganlzations. 
However,  in  the  course  of  hearings  on  the 
issue  I  look  forward  to  the  investigation  of 
other  tax-exempt  organizations.  I  also  want  to 
look  at  the  requirement  to  pay  out  50  percent 
of  an  organization's  revenue.  The  research  I 
had  done  on  this  aspect  of  the  bill  showed 
this  to  be  a  fitting  percentage.  However,  I  wel- 
come input  to  show  that  this  is  too  high  or  too 
low  an  amount. 

This  past  year  we  have  spent  a  good 
amount  of  tin>e  arnl  hard  work  on  reforming 
the  Tax  Code.  We  have  done  this  largely  in 
the  name  of  fairr>ess  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country;  I  see  this  bill  as  a  similar  reform. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO  CON- 
SCIENCE  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 


Truth  in  Solicitation  and  Receipt  of 
Charitable  Contributions  Act  of  1986 

sumtARY 

This  bill  will  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  require  certain  charities  [501(c)(4)s] 
which  solicit  contributions  from  the  public 
to  use  at  least  half  of  their  gross  revenues 
for  charitable  activities  within  a  year  after 
receipt,  and  to  amend  the  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  persons  who  solicit 
charitable  contributions  by  mail  to  disclose 
certain  information  in  such  solicitations. 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title. 

Sec.  2.  Taxes  on  undistributed  revenue  of 
certain  charities— 

(DA  tax  would  l)e  imposed  on  the  undis- 
tributed revenue  of  a  public  charity  which  is 
not  distributed  within  a  year  (this  tax  would 
be  equal  to  15%  of  the  amount  of  such  reve- 
nue remaining  undistributed). 

(2)  The  part  remaining  undistributed 
after  a  90  day  correction  period  would  be 
taxed  at  100%. 

(3)  Exemption  for  organizations  in  exist- 
ence for  not  more  than  3  years. 

(4)  Definitions- 
Public   charity— an   organization   that   is 

granted  a  tax  exempt  status  under  section 
501(c)(4). 

Undistributed  revenue— V4  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  organization  for  the  taxable 
year  which  exceed  the  chariUble  expendi- 
tures. 

Gross  revenue— the  gross  income  of  the 
organization  for  the  taxable  year  (it  does 
not  include  the  value  of  property  received 
and  held  for  the  production  of  income 
unless  such  property  is  sold  or  exchanged. 

ChariUble  expenditure— expenditures  for 
the  active  conduct  of  the  activities  consti- 
tuting the  purpose  or  function  for  which 
the  organization  is  organized  and  operated. 

Sec.  3.  Prohibition  and  penalty  for  willful- 
ly causing  a  charitable  organization  to  fail 
to  distribute  sufficient  revenue. 

Sec.  4.  Disclosure  of  information  by  per- 
sons who  solicit  contributions  by  mail.  Any 
soliciUtlon  shall  include  the  name  and  the 
principal  business  address,  the  purpose  of 
the  solicitetlon  and  the  estimated  portion  of 
all  contributions  for  the  same  charitable 
purpose  during  the  12-month  period  foUow- 
ing. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

op  mssoinu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  proud  to  participate  in  the  Congressional 
Call  to  (Conscience  for  Soviet  Jewry.  Our  ef- 
forts must  continue  each  and  every  day  until 
the  human  rights  of  all  Soviet  Jews  have  been 
restored. 

Soviet  Jews  comprise  the  third  largest  sur- 
viving Jewish  community  in  tf>e  worid.  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  stouggling  to 
achieve  basic  human  rights,  including  tfie  right 
to  maintain  their  own  religk>n  and  culture.  Tf>e 
right  to  leave  any  country  that  denies  one 
their  heritage  is  an  internationally  recognized 
human  right,  yet  in  the  Soviet  UnkKi  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  is  given  arbiti'arily. 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  Jews  grant- 
ed exit  visas  has  virtually  come  to  a  halt.  The 
rate  of  Jewish  emigration  from  tf>e  Soviet 
Union  has  declined  97  percent  over  the  past  5 
years.  Fewer  than  900  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  U.S.S.R.  during  1984.  The  reduction 
in  exit  visas  has  lett  an  estimated  20,000  re- 
fuseniks  stranded.  This  figure  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  since  it  accounts  only  for  those 
Jews  who  submitted  formal  applications  and 
received  formal  refusals.  The  figure  does  not 
include  those  who  have  been  artiiti-arily  denied 
even  the  right  to  apply  for  exit  permits,  those 
who  have  applied  but  have  received  no  official 
answer  from  the  Government,  or  those  wtto 
choose  not  to  publicize  their  plight  for  fear  of 
reprisals. 

Jews  categorized  as  refuseniks  have  been 
increasingly  treated  as  outcasts  from  Soviet 
society.  The  Soviet  policies  aimed  at  Jewish 
emigration  have  been  accompanied  by  an  es- 
calation of  efforts  to  isolate  and  intimkJate 
Jewish  activities  As  it  has  become  almost  im- 
possible to  leave  the  Soviet  Unkjn,  it  has 
become  unbearable  to  exist  as  a  Jew  within 
Vhe  Soviet  Union. 

Last  year,  I  was  fortunate  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  ti-avel  to  the  Soviet  Union  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  from  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

One  of  the  most  profound  experiences  that 
I  encountered  on  this  trip  was  our  meeting 
with  Soviet  refuseniks. 

We  were  able  to  spend  several  hours  with  a 
dozen  refuseniks  at  the  home  of  Prof.  Yakov 
Alpert.  Professor  Alpert  and  his  wife  first  ap- 
plied for  pennission  to  emigrate  in  1975.  Sub- 
sequentiy,  they  both  lost  their  jobs,  and  Pro- 
fessor Alpert  has  been  completely  cut  off  from 
tf>e  international  science  comrrHjnity. 

Dr.  Aleksandr  Lemer.  one  of  ttie  Soviet 
Union's  most  respected  scientists,  also  at- 
tended ttie  meeting.  Dr.  Lemer  has  been  con- 
stanUy  harassed  since  he  first  applied  to  leave 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  1971.  He  was  dismissed  fiwn 
his  job  and  has  been  accused  of  espionage 
and  freason.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
made  it  clear  that  they  do  not  intend  to  ever 
grant  Dr.  Lemer  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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We  heard  similar  stones  from  all  the  refuse- 
nks.  There  is  a  clear  pattern  in  the  Soviet 
Union  ttiat  once  a  person  applies  for  an  exit 
visa  that  person  may  expect  to  lose  his  job, 
have  his  home  searched,  and  experience  con- 
stant harassment  by  ttie  KGB. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  concerned 
citizen,  I  have  adopted  a  Soviet  Jewish  family 
from  the  Ukraine  to  help  them  fulfill  tfieir 
dream  of  emigrating  to  Israel. 

Samuel  and  Manya  Klinger  have  t)een  trying 
unsuccessfully,  for  a  number  of  years,  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  Samuel  Klinger  is  an  agrorK>- 
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mist  from  Dnepropetrovsk  in  the  Ukraine.  He 
and  his  wife,  a  nurse  t>y  professK>n,  have 
t>een  repeatedly  denied  exit  visas  since  1970. 

The  Klinger  family  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  way  the  Soviet  Union  treats  refuseniks.  In 
the  past  few  years,  defamatory  letters  have 
t>een  printed  in  tfie  local  newspaper  about  the 
family — prompting  Mr.  Klinger  to  immediately 
send  letters  of  protest  to  ttie  editor.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  only  response  has  been  several 
anti-Semitic  artk:les  in  the  same  paper. 

We  have  asked  the  Soviet  Government  to 
grant  tfiis  family  permission  to  emigrate,  but 
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have  received  no  response.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  l}y  not  allowing  the  Klingers  to 
leave  ttie  Soviet  Unk>n,  ttie  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  in  clear  violatnn  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  ttie  Universal  Declaratk>n  of  Human 
Rights,  as  well  as  their  Soviet  Constitutk>n. 

As  the  leader  in  the  free  worid,  the  United 
States  must  do  all  ttiat  is  possible  to  protect 
the  human  rights  of  all  people.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  protest  the  blatant  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  occurring  each  day  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Richard  G.  Hut- 
cheson,  Vienna  I*resbyterian  Church, 
Vienna,  VA,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  created  human- 
Itind  and  ordained  governments  to  es- 
tablish peace  and  justice;  we  praise 
You  for  those  in  this  body,  and  in 
every  walk  of  life,  whose  work  and  wit- 
ness are  in  accord  with  Your  purposes. 
Grant  to  these  Your  servants  a  sure 
sense  of  discrimination  between  that 
which  is  popular  and  that  which  is 
right,  between  personal  gain  and  the 
common  good.  Grant  to  the  citizenry 
the  wisdom  to  support  them  steadfast- 
ly, not  demanding  immediate  advan- 
tage, but  affirming  their  mandate  to 
seek  the  long-term  good,  that  through 
this  instnunent  of  governance  Your 
will  may  be  done,  in  this  land  You 
have  blessed  so  richly  and  endowed 
with  such  great  responsibilities  in  the 
world.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  246,  nays 
127,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
56,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  3111 

YEAS-246 

Ackerman 

Barnard 

Bonker 

Akmka 

Bateman 

Bonkl 

Andenon 

BedeU 

Bosco 

BeUenson 

Boucher 

Annunzlo 

Bennett 

Boxer 

Anthony 

Berman 

Brooks 

Applegkte 

BevUl 

Broomfield 

Archer 

BUgsi 

Bruce 

Awin 

Bona 

Bryant 

AtUni 

Bonlor  (MI> 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carper 

Can- 

Coleman  <TX) 

Collins 

Combest 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

E>arden 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Elarly 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Pish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

FogUetta 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 
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Messrs.  TRAXLER  and  UDALL 
changed  there  vote  from  "present"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  intends 
to  recognize  Members  for  just  three  1- 
minute  speeches  this  morning  that 
have  been  prearranged.  Other  than 
that,  the  1-mlnute  speeches  will  come 
later  in  the  day. 


D  Thii  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2«7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicues  words  insened  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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THE  REVEREND  DR.  RICHARD  G. 
HUTCHESON 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  welcome  today  to  the 
House  our  guest,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Richard  G.  Hutcheson,  of  the  Vienna 
Presbjrterian  Church.  His  words  this 
morning  had  special  meaning  to  me 
because  not  only  is  Reverend  Hutche- 
son a  resident  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, but  he  is  also  copastor  of  my 
church  and  a  man  whom  I  greatly 
admire  and  respect.  I  am  pleased  that 
my  colleagues  had  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  his  inspiring  words  this  morn- 
ing. 

Reverend  Hutcheson  came  to  my 
chuich  5  years  ago.  He  is  a  retired  rear 
admiral  in  the  Navy  Chaplain  Corps 
and  is  the  author  of  three  books,  most 
recently,  "Mainline  Churches  and  the 
Evangelicals."  Prior  to  coming  to  the 
Vienna  Presbyterian  Church,  Rever- 
end Hutcheson  served  the  U.S.  Presby- 
terian Church  as  chairman  of  the 
Office  of  Evaluation  and  Review  in  At- 
lanta. GA. 

Diiring  the  years  he  has  served  at 
the  Vienna  Presbyterian  Church,  he 
has  diligently  worked  to  foster  the 
spiritual  development  of  church  mem- 
biers  and  has  been  an  outstanding  min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Reverend  Hutcheson  on  his 
inspiring  words  and  thank  him  for  ad- 
dressing the  House  this  morning. 


Sntder  for  the  improvement  of  trans- 
portation, not  only  in  Jefferson 
County  and  Kentucky  but  throughout 
every  comer  of  our  Nation,  by  naming 
the  freeway  in  Jefferson  County  after 
Gene  Snyder. 
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KENTUCKY  FREEWAY  TO  BE 
NAMED  FOR  THE  HONORABLE 
GENE  SNYDER 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  givn 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
body  is  meeting,  (3ov.  Martha  Layne 
Collins  of  Kentucky  is  dedicating  the 
freeway  in  Jefferson  County  to  my 
friend  and  our  colleague.  Gene 
Snyder.  I  know  of  no  one  more  appro- 
priate to  name  this  highway  after 
than  Gene  Snyder. 

The  people  of  Jefferson  County 
have  been  promised  the  completion  of 
this  freeway  by  Kentucky  for  over  20 
years.  In  1982,  Gene  Snyder  decided 
that  he  was  going  to  complete  this 
road.  A  provision  happened  to  appear 
in  the  Surface  Transportation  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  which  provided  the 
funds  to  complete  this  long-promised 
road.  This  provision  somehow  survived 
conference  and  became  law. 

I  attended  law  school  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville,  and  I  saw  the  tre- 
mendous need  for  the  completion  of 
this  road.  It  is  most  appropriate  that 
the  (jovemor  of  Kentucky  has  recog- 
nized    the     contributions     of     Oknz 


KENTUCKY     FARMERS     DONATE 
HAY  AND  MONEY  TO 

DROUGHT-STRICKEN        NORTH 
CAROLINIANS 

(Mr.  COBLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm- 
ers of  western  Kentucky  recently 
came  to  the  aid  of  farmers  in  the 
Sixth  District  of  North  Carolina,  and  I 
would  like  to  use  this  time  to  thank 
them. 

An  independent  trucker  from 
Greensboro  contacted  our  office  and 
said  he  wanted  to  do  his  part  to  aid 
drought-stricken  farmers.  That  man 
was  Ron  Howard.  Our  office  put  Mr. 
Howard  in  contact  with  Lyon  County, 
KY.  extension  agent  John  Rudolph, 
who  located  surplus  hay  in  Eddyville. 
KY.  Back  in  our  area,  Alamance 
County  Commissioner  Junior  Teague 
located  farmers  who  needed  hay. 

I  told  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Carroll  Hubbard,  that  the  good 
people  of  Eddyville  really  came 
through.  They  donated  hay  and 
money,  and  gave  Ron  Howard  the 
royal  treatment  while  he  was  in  their 
town.  On  Augiist  2,  we  brought  that 
hay  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.J.  Cook  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Ed  McPherson  of 
Mebane.  Between  them,  they  have 
over  200  head  of  dairy  cattle  that  were 
in  critical  need  of  hay.  It  was  a  joy  un- 
loading that  hay. 

This  episode  proves  that  when  some 
Americans  are  in  need,  their  fellow 
citizens  come  to  their  rescue.  The  resi- 
dents of  western  Kentucky  certainly 
proved  that.  You  helped  some  people 
in  my  district  during  a  difficult  time. 
From  all  of  us  in  the  Sixth  District  of 
North  Carolina,  to  the  fine  follcs  of 
Eddyville,  KY,  we  say.  "Thank  you." 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  4151. 
OMNIBUS  DIPLOMATIC  SECURI- 
TY AND  ANTI-TERRORISM  ACT 
OF  1986 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  4151)  to  provide  enhanced  diplo- 
matic security  and  combat  internation- 
al terrorism,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  523  and  rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4428. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4428)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  for  working  capital  funds, 
to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOWSKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday, 
August  6,  1986,  amendments  made  in 
order  pursuant  to  section  2  of  House 
Resolution  523  had  been  completed. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  531, 
no  further  amendments  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  are 
in  order  except  the  amendments  desig- 
nated in  section  2  of  House  Resolution 
531,  and  said  amendments  shall  be 
considered  only  in  the  order  and  in  the 
manner  specified  and  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  if  available  in 
the  printed  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

First,  before  the  Committee  substi- 
tute, as  modified,  is  considered  for 
amendment,  it  is  in  order  to  debate 
the  funding  levels  for  1  hour,  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  After  the  completion  of  such 
debate,  it  is  in  order  to  consider  the 
following  two  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute,  as  modified,  con- 
tained in  House  Report  99-766  relating 
to  funding  levels,  which  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  demand 
for  a  division  of  the  question  but  each 
shall  be  debatable  for  30  minutes 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto: 

First,  an  amendment  if  offered  by 
Representative  Spratt  or  his  designee; 
and  second,  an  amendment  if  offered 
by  Representative  Dickinson,  or  his 
designee. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 


[Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  briefly  the 
situation  so  that  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  may  understand. 

We  have  before  us  an  amendment 
that  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  outlays  in  the  bill  before  you  down 
to  the  level  in  the  budget  resolution.  It 
is  not  our  intention  on  our  side  to 
debate  this  issue  for  the  full  time  al- 
lotted, but  this  is  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant issue  for  the  future  of  the  budget 
process  and  to  avoid  the  sequestration 
which  faces  us.  We  need  to  reduce  the 
outlays  in  the  bill  before  us  by  $6  bil- 
lion to  make  it  consistent  with  the 
budget  resolution. 

I  beg  of  you,  all  members  of  this 
committee,  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  and  other  substitutes  will  be 
offered. 

We  must  vote  to  reduce  the  outlays. 
We  are  $6  billion  over  in  outlays  and 
our  chances  of  avoiding  sequestration 
are  close  to  zero  unless  we  correct  the 
outlay  figures  in  this  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  move  from  general  debate  into 
amendments  on  this  bill,  first  up  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  this  morning 
whose  object  is  very  simple. 

As  the  chairman  has  just  said,  the 
object  of  my  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCuRDY]  is  to  bring  this  bill,  this  au- 
thorization bill,  in  line  with  the 
budget  resolution  that  we  have  al- 
ready accepted  and  agreed  to. 

We  have  a  second  object,  because  in 
trying  to  bring  the  bill  in  line  with  the 
budget  resolution  we  want  to  protect 
the  accounts  that  we  think  are  most 
important,  personnel  and  readiness, 
both  as  a  priority  in  this  particular 
budget  and  this  authorizatioin  bill  and 
we  want  to  protect  them  against  se- 
questration later  on  because  sequestra- 
tion could  be  particularly  devastating 
to  the  personnel  and  readiness  ac- 
coimts. 

Now,  the  object  we  have  is  very 
simple,  that  the  amendment  is  a  bit 
complex  and  I  think  it  would  be  useful 
for  everyone  if  I  tried  to  put  it  in  con- 
text. 

In  the  budget  resolution  passed  by 
the  House,  the  allocation  for  Defense, 
function  050,  was  $285  billion:  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  marked 
the  budget  authority  in  this  bill  down 
to  that  level:  $285  billion.  The  commit- 
tee had  basically  completed  the  mark 
at  $285  billion  when  the  concurrent 


budget  resolution  was  adopted  the 
night  before  we  left  for  the  Independ- 
ence Day  recess. 

The  concurrent  budget  resolution  al- 
locates $292.2  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity to  national  defense— function  050— 
and  $279.2  billion  to  outlays.  The 
$292.2  billion  was  the  ceiling  set  by  the 
concurrent  budget  resolution  on  out- 
lays. 

When  we  returned  from  the  recess, 
our  committee  met  to  decide  what  to 
do  with  the  additional  $7  billion  in 
budget  authority,  gained  in  the  con- 
current budget  resolution.  We  knew 
then  we  had  an  outlay  problem.  We 
knew  that  our  mark  to  $258  billion  in 
budget  authority  would  generate  out- 
lays of  about  $283  billion,  $4  billion 
above  the  outlays  allowed  under  the 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 

In  spite  of  this  mismatch,  which  we 
already  had  between  BA  and  outlays, 
with  BA  $285  billion,  the  committee 
decided  to  add  back  the  entire  $7  bil- 
lion in  additional  BA  that  was  made 
available  to  us  under  the  concurrent 
budget  resolution,  and  most  of  this  $7 
billion  goes  to  R&D,  procurement,  the 
so-called  investment  accounts  in  the 
defense  budget.  The  result  was  a  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  the  one  that 
comes  to  the  floor,  with  $292.15  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $285.4  billion 
in  outlay  impact.  In  other  words,  this 
bill  as  it  is,  as  it  comes  to  the  floor,  is 
$6.2  billion  over  budget  in  outlays. 

Our  amendment,  as  I  said,  has  a  very 
simple  purpose.  It  is  to  bring  this  bill 
in  line  with  the  budget  resolution,  the 
outlay  ceiling  that  this  Congress  set 
several  weeks  ago,  and  here  is  how  we 
propose  to  do  that. 

First,  our  amendment  deletes  the 
$5.8  billion  in  procurement,  research 
and  development,  and  other  accounts, 
which  the  committee  added  back  after 
the  bill  had  been  marked  to  $285  bil- 
lion. We  leave  in  place,  however,  $1.5 
billion  for  a  pay  raise  of  3  percent  on 
January  1,  which  we  and  most  of  the 
committee  feel  is  vitally  important. 
This  $5.8  billion  we  cut  ir,  very  selec- 
tively cut.  It  is  not  an  across-the-board 
reduction.  It  is  not  our  personal  choice 
of  reductions.  It  is  a  selection  of  cuts 
each  of  the  subcommittees  made  when 
we  were  marking  this  bill  down  to  $285 
billion.  Basically,  all  we  do  is  bring  the 
bill  back  down  to  the  level  to  which 
the  committee  itself  had  marked  it 
before  learning  that  we  had  more  BA 
than  we  thought  we  would  have— with 
the  one  exception  I  mentioned.  We 
keep  the  pay  raise  for  military  person- 
nel, and  that  costs  $1.5  billion  if  it  is 
made  on  January  1. 

These  program  cuts— deducting  $5.8 
billion  from  $292.2— take  BA  to  $286.5 
billion,  but  they  leave  us  still  with  an 
outlay  problem.  The  corresponding 
outlajrs  are  $283.5  billion.  To  get  down 
to  $279.2  billion  in  outlays,  which  is 
the  level  of  outlays  Congress  set,  our 
amendment  makes  two  more  changes: 


First,  we  would  rescind  $1.4  billion 
of  BA  in  the  procurement  accounts, 
which  Congress  overappropriated  for 
inflation  in  fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal 
year  1985,  when  we  gave  DOD  more  to 
cover  inflation  than  DOD  needed. 
That's  no  gimmick;  it's  a  real  cut  in 
spending,  developed  with  the  help  of 
DOD,  and  it  has  an  outlay  impact  In 
fiscal  year  1987,  which  CBO  will  score 
at  $1.4  biUion. 

Second,  we  would  change  the  mili- 
tary pay  date  from  Septemt)er  30  to 
October  1.  a  change  which  leaves  BA 
unaffected,  but  shifts  $2.9  billion  in 
cash  flow  from  fiscal  year  1987  to 
fiscal  year  1988.  This  is  an  accounting 
gimmick.  I  make  no  pretense  about  it. 
But  CBO  will  score  the  pay  date 
change  as  having  a  $2.9  billion  outlay 
impact. 

Even  more  importantly,  the  pay  date 
change  is  a  cash-flow  adjustment  that 
will  not  cost  the  Government  more  in 
the  long  nm.  The  Dickinson-Courter 
alternative  adopts  both  our  pay  date 
change  and  our  inflation  rescission— so 
on  two  of  the  three  elements  of  our 
amendment,  Dickinson  and  Courter 
agree  with  us.  Indeed,  they  copy  us. 
But  to  get  from  $292.4  billion  in  BA 
down  to  $279.2  billion  in  outlays,  Dick- 
inson and  Courter  need  some  tricks. 

They  pull  two  out  of  the  hat  that 
may  reduce  outlays  in  the  short  run. 
although  I  don't  know  how  anyone 
can  accurately  calculate  the  impact. 
But  they  may  also  cost  DOD  more  in 
the  long  run.  Dickinson-Courter  would 
delay  progress  payments  by  10  days, 
and  they  would  stop  DOD  from  taking 
early  deliveries. 

The  problem  is  that  defense  contrac- 
tors understand  cash  flow  too.  They 
know  money  has  time  value:  and  they 
price  their  product  based  on  time  lags 
in  payment  and  the  cost  of  carrying 
inventory.  If  DOD  slows  down  its  rate 
of  payment,  it  will  not  take  the  con- 
tractors long  to  raise  prices.  And  that's 
not  my  opinion;  that's  the  conclusion 
of  DOD's  recent  profit  study  and  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Just  yesterday,  CBO's  Director  Ru- 
dolph Penner,  testified: 

In  those  instances  where  delays  are  legal- 
ly possible,  they  may  Induce  contractors  to 
raise  future  contract  bids,  thereby  raising 
the  cost  of  procurement. 

The  Dickinson-Courter  alternative, 
which  they  will  offer  after  our  amend- 
ment is  offered,  deals  with  the  fiscal 
year  1987  outlay  problem  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  It  deals  with  it  really  in  a 
manner  that  we  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to.  It  puts  the  problem  off.  It 
puts  off  the  BA  outlay  mismatch  until 
the  following  year,  and  in  fiscal  year 
1988  when  those  early  deliveries  that 
they  propose  to  pay  for  late  start 
coming  in,  when  the  extra  BA  of  $5.8 
billion  which  they  want  to  keep  starts 
spending   out.   the   outlay   mismatch 
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that  we  have  this  year  will  be  back 
and  it  will  be  back  in  spades. 

So  the  question  before  us  as  we  open 
up  this  bill  is  an  old  and  a  simple  one. 
Are  we  going  to  deal  with  the  deficit 
this  year?  Are  we  going  to  deal  with  a 
mismatch  between  outlays  and  BA 
this  year,  or  resort  to  gimmicks? 

The  question  before  us  is  simply 
this:  Are  we  going  to  come  to  grips 
with  fiscal  reality  or  not?  We  mus- 
tered the  courage  to  adopt  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  Can  we  muster  the 
courage  to  carry  it  out? 

We  have  a  solution  to  the  problem 
which  is  an  honest  solution  and  I  urge 
that  we  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
our  audience  this  morning  on  the 
Chamber  floor  is  as  diminutive  as 
it  is.  because  there  is  nothing  facing 
the  American  people  and  the  security 
of  this  Nation  more  important  than 
what  we  are  doing  in  setting  the 
spending  levels  in  the  items  that  are 
to  be  bought  and  contained  in  this 
bill.  My  fervent  hope  is  that  there 
will  be  adequate  numbers  of  Members 
watching  in  their  own  offices,  because 
this  is  a  very  complicated  matter  that 
we  have  to  discuss  today,  very  compli- 
cated. I  am  not  sure  if  everyone  were 
here  and  we  had  ample  time,  which  we 
do  not,  that  we  could  adequately  ex- 
plain it,  but  let  me  start  with  the 
basics  of  it  to  try  to  develop  how  we 
got  to  where  we  are  now  and  how  the 
problem  we  sire  facing  developed. 

This  year  the  administration  re- 
quested $320  billion  for  its  defense 
budget.  This  is  what  they  said  that 
they  actually  needed. 

Now,  was  this  something  just 
plucked  out  of  the  air?  Was  it  some- 
thing substantive?  How  did  they  arrive 
at  this  figure?  They  arrived  at  the 
figure  by  saying  this  is  the  minimum 
that  we  need  to  have  to  spend,  plus  we 
are  owed  by  an  agreement  some 
money  from  last  year,  because  instead 
of  a  positive  growth  or  even  a  neutral 
growth,  we  had  a  3-percent  negative 
growth  last  year,  and  they  put  in  infla- 
tion for  this  year,  so  this  came  to  the 
$320  billion. 

Now,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
in  looking  at  that  figure,  said,  "Well, 
we  don't  think  we  have  that  much  to 
spend.  We  cannot  afford  it,  so  we  will 
not  restore  what  was  in  there.  We 
won't  put  any  real  growth  in  there"— 
abrogating  the  agreement  of  last 
year— "but  we  will  budget  $301  bil- 
lion." That  was  the  budget  authority 
that  the  Senate  put  in  there,  $301  bU- 
llon,  which  represents  no  growth. 

Now.  the  House  Budget  Committee 
said.  "Hey.  we  don't  think  we  can  get 
there.  We  don't  believe  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  support  that."  so  in  the 
House  budget  figure,  and  keep  in  mind 
now  that  we  on  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee are  looking  to  the  Budget  Com- 


mittee to  tell  us  how  much  our  slice  of 
the  pie  is  so  we  know  how  much  to 
spend,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
set  our  figure  at  $285  billion. 

OK.  we  got  our  marching  orders  and 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  we 
apportioned  that  out  among  the  sub- 
committees, so  in  our  subcommittees 
on  research  and  development,  procure- 
ment, seapower,  all  the  spending  sub- 
committees, readiness,  we  took  what 
our  portion  of  the  pie  would  be.  We 
marked  down  to  that  and  we  came 
back  and  we  saluted  and  said,  "Yes, 
sir;  they  gave  us  a  $285  billion  figure. 
This  is  what  we  can  buy  for  $285  bil- 
lion." 

That  is  what  the  House  did.  We 
marked  to  that  figure.  After  we  had 
marked  smd  reported  out  our  bill,  then 
a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  budget  got  together  and 
came  up  with  a  new  figure.  They  said, 
well,  we  have  cut  too  much,  obviously 
the  Senate  did  not  cut  enough  and  the 
House  cut  too  much,  and  so  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  differences  the  joint 
conunittee  on  budget  gave  a  budget 
authority,  a  spending  authority  of 
$292  billion. 

Well,  now,  why  do  I  talk  about  two 
different  figures?  Well,  there  are  two 
figures  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  One 
is  budget  authority,  which  means  that 
is  the  same  as  using  a  credit  card  or  a 
charge  account.  You  go  out  and  put 
your  credit  card  down  and  you  pur- 
chase that.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the 
month  when  you  have  to  pay  that 
with  money,  that  is  your  outlay.  That 
is  what  you  really  lay  out. 
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So  you  can  charge  it  and  you  get 
credit  and  use  your  credit  here,  but 
then  what  you  actually  have  to  pay  in 
that  year  is  the  outlays. 

Never  before  has  the  authorizing 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  been  constrained  by  outlay 
figures.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions does  that.  We  have  to  look  at 
what  our  credit  is,  how  much  we  can 
afford  to  spend.  If  we  spend  more 
than  that,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  the  authority  and  the  duty 
to  say  that  we  cannot  go  over  the 
outlay  figure. 

With  the  advent  of  Gramm-Rudman 
this  has  been  exacerbated,  let  us  say, 
to  really  put  teeth  into  it,  and  so  they 
dare  not  go  over,  where  they  have  in 
the  past. 

I  might  add.  though,  that  some  of 
the  appropriations  bills  that  have  al- 
ready come  to  the  floor  from  other 
committees  have  already  exceeded  the 
outlay  figure  for  this  year,  but  we  will 
discuss  that  perhaps  later. 

We  are  talking  outlay  figures  over 
here  which  are  not  binding  on  our 
committee,  which  are  not  legally  bind- 
ing or  morally  binding,  and  historical- 
ly have  never  been  binding.  We  have 
only  been  dealing  historically  and  up 


to  this  point  with  what  is  our  author- 
ity to  spend. 

Now  for  the  first  year  we  have  to  be 
concerned  with,  they  tell  us,  the 
outlay  figures  instead  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Of  course  the  re- 
sponsibility is  still  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  but  politically,  I  sup- 
pose, in  order  to  convince  enough 
Members  on  the  floor  that  this  is  the 
right  number,  they  have  to  say,  "If 
you  spend  this  much  in  budget  author- 
ity, how  does  that  affect  your  outlays, 
and  will  we  meet  that  target,  too?" 

When  we  went  on  the  recess,  or 
work  holiday,  after  we  had  already 
marked  up  to  the  $285  billion,  we  were 
given  a  new  figure.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee finally  acted  and  came  to  the 
new  figure.  So  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  went  back  in  and  said.  "We 
have  approximately  $7  billion  more 
than  we  had  marked  up  to  the  285." 
So  those  things  that  had  not  been  in- 
cluded and  those  things  that  had  been 
deleted  from  the  administration's  re- 
quest we  put  back  in,  and  that  is  the 
292  figure. 

We  voted  on  whether  to  stay  at  the 
same  figure  or  go  to  the  292.  The  com- 
mittee voted  by  a  very  substantial 
margin  to  stay  at  our  authorized 
figure,  and  if  anything  is  going  to  fall 
out,  it  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  ap- 
propriations process,  and  they  just  will 
not  fund  over  the  outlay  figure.  So  the 
figure  that  I  bring  to  you  and  that  we 
are  debating  today  is  the  committee 
figure,  and  the  amendment  that  has 
been  discussed  that  is  cutting  the  com- 
mittee figure  is  supported  by  the 
chairman,  which  is  rather  anomalous, 
but  is  perfectly  right  to  do,  to  cut 
what  the  committee  said  that  we  were 
going  to  do  after  we  knew  what  the 
figures  were. 

The  reason  given  for  that  is  that  we 
have  to  reach  the  outlay  figures.  First, 
that  is  not  true.  There  is  no  obligation 
on  us.  Politically  it  is  expedient,  but 
we  do  not  have  to  meet  the  outlay  fig- 
ures. The  Appropriations  Committee 
might,  but  not  us. 

If,  though,  we  say  that  we  have  to. 
how  do  we  get  there?  Well,  you  cannot 
get  there  from  here  dealing  honestly. 
You  have  to  use  gimmicks,  and  the 
gimmicks  that  the  proponents  of  the 
cut  would  lay  out  are  just  that— they 
are  not  real  reductions  in  spending. 
They  are  supposed  to  be.  but  they  are 
not. 

E>o  you  know  how  they  are  going  to 
get  there?  They  are  going  to  slip  a  pay 
date  from  the  last  day  of  September  to 
the  first  day  of  October  to  get  into  a 
new  quarter.  It  does  not  save  a  dime,  it 
Just  spends  it  in  another  year,  but  that 
is  the  gimmick  that  they  are  using  to 
get  there. 

Do  you  know  what  other  gimmick 
they  are  using?  They  are  saying  well, 
we  have  some  imderstanding  inflation, 
or    overestimated    inflation,    in    the 
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budget  from  last  year  that  was  really 
not  used  up  because  inflation  was 
lower,  so  we  are  going  to  take  that  and 
get  credit  for  that.  too.  It  is  a  gimmick. 
You  are  not  saving  any  money:  you 
are  not  spending  any  less.  It  is  just 
smoke  and  mirrors.  It  is  a  gimmick. 
But  they  will  technically  meet  the  ar- 
gument. 

So  that  is  what  they  are  proposing 
to  do.  not  reduce  spending,  not  really 
cut  back  on  anything.  They  simply  say 
that  we  are  just  going  to  change  this 
date  from  one  day  to  another  day,  and 
thereby  we  save  z  billions  of  dollars, 
and  we  are  going  to  go  back  and  the 
money  that  we  did  not  spend  that  was 
allocated,  because  inflation  was  low. 
we  take  credit  for  that  savings,  be- 
cause we  will  not  spend  it.  So.  there- 
fore, we  have  met  our  outlay  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

So  if  you  want  to  play  a  game,  and 
we  will  get  into  it  when  I  offer  my 
amendment,  or  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Codrter].  we  say. 
OK.  if  you  want  to  do  that,  we  have  a 
gimmick.  We  will  take  your  same  gim- 
micks—the same  misleading,  deceptive 
gimmicks  that  do  not  cut  spending  a 
dime— we  will  take  your  figures,  we 
will  do  what  you  do,  and  we  will  go 
you  one  better.  We  have  to  reduce  a 
little  more  if  we  keep  the  higher 
figure,  so  we  will  say  that  if  a  contrac- 
tor delivers  a  weapons  system  early, 
we  will  not  pay  him  early,  so  we  pay 
him  when  he  delivers.  In  progress  pay- 
ments, instead  of  paying— we  pay  80 
percent  as  they  go  along— instead  of 
paying  in  5  days,  we  will  slip  that  to  15 
days,  and  that  is  a  savings.  It  is  a  gim- 
mick. But  we  meet  the  outlay  figures 
just  as  well  as  does  the  proponent,  the 
chairman  or  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt],  we  meet 
them  just  the  same  using  the  same 
tools  they  use.  We  just  reached  in 
their  bag,  too.  If  they  want  to  play 
games,  we  will  play  games. 

But  the  difference  is  that  we  are 
keeping  our  spending  authority  at 
what  the  Budget  Committee  said  we 
had  the  right  to.  We  are  meeting  that 
target,  and  in  doing  so,  we  are  keeping 
in  the  purchase  of  P-15  aircraft,  P-16 
aircraft,  and  there  is  a  litany  of  things 
which  I  will  read  when  we  get  into  the 
amendment,  that  makes  a  big  differ- 
ence, because,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you 
cut  down  on  say  the  purchase  of  the 
F-15  aircraft,  the  production  rate,  as 
they  would  propose  to  do,  if  we  do  not 
get  the  budget  authority— I  would  like 
you  to  hear  this:  it  is  hard  to  believe. 

The  Air  Force  says  that  if  we  cut  the 
production  rate  in  half,  which  they 
propose  to  do  if  they  lower  it  from  the 
292  to  285,  each  aircraft  will  cost  $6 
million  more,  just  by  slowing  down  the 


production  rate.  You  have  not  saved  a 
dime,  you  have  cost  money,  you  get 
them  later,  and  you  pay  $6  million 
more  for  the  same  aircraft,  just  by  the 
false  economy  of  stretching  it  out.  If 
they  delete  those  and  cut  the  produc- 
tion rate  in  half  by  lowering  the  figure 
from  292  to  285,  that  is  exactly  what 
you  are  doing  on  the  F-15.  The  same 
would  be  true  on  the  P-14  and  other 
weapons  systems  that  we  put  in  here. 
If  you  stretch  out  the  program,  you 
pay  more  for  it,  and  you  get  it  later. 

So  we  have  brought  you  an  honest 
bill.  We  have  met  every  parameter 
that  has  been  laid  upon  us,  and  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  could  toward 
reaching  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  administration  say  that 
they  want. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  Last  year 
the  Budget  Committee  made  an  agree- 
ment, the  House  and  Senate,  joint 
committee.  They  said  we  will  look  into 
the  future,  we  will  have  a  0-3-3-per- 
cent growth:  0  percent  the  first  year,  3 
percent  last  year,  and  3  percent  this 
year. 

They  did  not  meet  it  last  year.  We 
had  a  negative  growth  last  year.  This 
year  by  their  amendment  we  will  have 
another.  The  2  years  combined  will 
give  us  a  10-percent  negative  growth, 
reduction  in  growth,  not  just  holding 
our  own  for  the  2  years. 

It  is  imperative  if  we  are  going  to 
maintain  our  credibility  as  a  world 
power,  the  free  world's  leader,  that  we 
maintain  our  defense  capabilities,  and 
you  cannot  do  that  if  you  go  back  to 
the  Carter  years  of  cut,  cut,  cut,  and 
not  keep  up  with  inflation.  We  are  not 
only  keeping  up  with  inflation,  we  are 
having  a  real  reduction  in  the  amount 
spent  for  our  defense. 
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I  think  we  are  being  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  if  we  do  not  go  on  and 
fund  the  amount  that  the  Budget 
Committee  says  we  are  authorized,  the 
joint  committee  says  that  we  are  au- 
thorized to  have  and  to  spend  for  the 
defense  of  this  Nation.  To  do  anything 
otherwise,  anything  otherwise  than  to 
s(>end  to  the  full  amount  that  we  are 
allowed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  I  think  we  would  not  be 
meeting  the  trust  put  in  us,  and  not  be 
meeting  our  responsibility.  We  would 
not  be  providing  or  doing  our  best  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  defense  of 
this  country. 

I  think  if  the  American  people  un- 
derstood it  and  if  the  Members  of  this 
House  understood  it  that  they  would 
support  the  committee's  position,  ar- 
riveid  at  after  long  hours  of  delibera- 
tion and  innumerable  witnesses  testi- 
fying, and  they  would  support  our  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  $292 
bMlion.  this  bill  represents  the  heart  and  soul 
of  our  Nation's  defense  effort.  Not  surprising- 
ly, given  Its  sheer  magnitude,  consideration  of 


this  legislation  will  invotve  days  of  discussion, 
major  policy  debates  and  literally  dozens  of 
amendments.  In  Vhe  past,  when  the  dust  set- 
tled, we  usually  had  a  bill  which,  while  not  sat- 
isfying everyone,  reaffirmed  our  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  and  viable  defense. 

Unforturfately,  this  year  the  situation  is 
shaping  up  differently  and,  I'm  afraid,  to  ttw 
possible  detriment  of  our  national  security 
effort.  This  year's  debate  is  more  of  an  arms 
control  policy  discussion  than  an  opportunity 
to  put  the  finishing  toucties  on  legislation  de- 
signed to  bolster  our  Nation's  security. 

Under  the  guise  of  arms  control,  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  have  decided  to  use  ttie 
CX}0  authorization  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  pushing 
through  their  own  Ideas  of  how  we  should  be 
dealing  with  the  Russians.  The  problem  with 
this  Is  that  the  tiasic  premise  for  their  loosely 
defined  idea  of  arms  control  is  one-sided  dis- 
armament without  verification.  These  princi- 
ples are  embodied  in  the  five  main  "arms  corv 
trol"  amendments  which  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues are  planning  to  offer  to  the  (XDD  au- 
thorization bill.  Taken  as  a  whole,  tfiese 
amendn>ents  would  gut  our  Nation's  strategic 
security  policy.  This  group  of  amendments  is 
composed  of:  First,  an  attempt  to  cut  funds 
for  the  strategic  defense  Initiative;  secorxl.  an 
amendment  to  prohit>it  all  nuclear  testir>g; 
third,  an  amendment  to  prohibit  funds  for  any 
strategic  weapons  procurement  which  go 
above  the  numerical  sublimits  contained  in  the 
rK)w  defurwt  SALT  II  Treaty;  fourth,  an  amend- 
ment legislating  a  moratorium  on  U.S.  antisat- 
ellite  programs;  and  fifth,  an  amer>dment  pro- 
hitMting  all  funds  for  production  of  chemical 
weapons. 

Responsibility  for  this  group  of  amervjments 
as  the  key  amendments  to  the  CXJD  authori- 
zation can  be  laid  directly  at  the  doorstep  of  a 
group  of  lit>eral  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  want  a  political  confrorv 
tation  with  the  President  on  the  question  of 
arms  control.  As  they  themselves  state,  they 
have  their  own  agerKia,  and  it  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  tt>e  PreskJent.  These  Mem- 
bers want  disarmament  at  any  cost  In  tfiis 
legislative  struggle,  genuir>e  security  based 
upon  an  equitable,  verifiable  balance  of  forces 
is  unimportant.  Their  target  is  our  weapons 
programs  and  our  programs  alone. 

The  timing  of  this  attack  on  the  PreskJent 
couldn't  be  worse.  While  in  the  past  people 
could  have  accused  the  Preskient  of  not 
doing  er>ough  in  the  arms  control  field,  that's 
certainly  not  the  case  today.  I  don't  think 
anyor>e  can  deny  that  we  are  at  a  critkMl  junc- 
ture in  our  negotiatk^ns  with  the  Soviets  on  a 
wkJe  range  of  arms  control  issues.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Gortiachev  are  exchanging  high 
level  proposals  on  how  to  erxj  the  arms  race. 
Our  negotiators  in  Ger>eva  are  guardedly  opti- 
mistk:  atx)uf  prospects  there.  We  have  just 
concluded  the  first  round  of  discusswns  with 
the  Soviets  on  the  questwn  of  verifying  exist- 
ing nuclear  testing  agreenwnts.  The  United 
States  has  recently  n>et  with  the  Soviet  Urvon 
in  regard  to  the  U.S.  SALT  II  announcement 
and  our  concerns  over  Soviet  SALT  vk5latk)rw. 
And,  Secretary  Shultz  has  just  concluded  a 
series  of  meetings  with  high  ranking  Soviet  of- 
fk:ials  to  discuss  an  expected  summit  later  this 
year. 
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There  is.  without  any  doubt,  a  multipiictty  of 
very  Important  arms  control  discussions  going 
on  with  the  Soviets  at  the  present  time,  and 
they  are  at  the  highest  level.  And  yet,  just  as 
the  President  is  coming  to  grips  with  ttie  Sovi- 
ets on  these  extremely  important  issues. 
Members  of  Cortgress  are  doing  their  best  to 
undercut  him  here  at  home  with  their  shadow 
arms  control  policy.  I  twoukj  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  step  back  and  take 
a  good  hard  k>oK  at  the  cumulative  effect  that 
these  five  amerxlments  will  have  on  the  Presi- 
dent Ttw  tirTW)g  of  ttiese  amendments  is  all 
wrong,  and  contrary  to  what  their  proponents 
say,  ttiey  uridermine  genuine  arms  control,  not 
support  (L 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
MoirTCOMSRY}.  the  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  an  outstanding 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thanlc  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama for  giving  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Dickinson-Courter  defense  budget 
amendment,  basically  because  the  bill 
that  we  have  before  us  today,  H.R. 
4428.  as  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  calls 
for  $292  billion  in  budget  authority. 
Two-thirds  of  the  committee,  voting 
on  a  rollcall  vote  in  our  committee, 
voted  for  the  $292  billion  budget  au- 
thority. 

Wc  have  always,  as  I  recall,  and  I 
have  been  on  the  committee  for  a 
nmnber  of  years,  we  have  always 
marked  to  the  budget  authority  and 
never  have  marked  to  the  outlays. 
which  seems  to  be  the  big,  big  argu- 
ment here  this  morning. 

Under  the  budget  resolution  for 
1987.  which  I  supported,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  fiscal  year  1987,  we  were  given 
the  budget  figure  of  $292  billion,  and 
that  is  what  I  want  to  repeat  that  the 
committee  marked  to. 

This  bill  represents  the  second  year 
of  negative  growth  in  defense  spend- 
ing. I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  are  very  con- 
cerned that  we  continue  to  spend, 
spend,  spend,  in  the  military.  But  we 
are  having  negative  growth.  The  fig- 
ures might  be  higher  because  of  infla- 
tion, but  it  is  reaUy  negative  growth 
for  1987  and  for  1986.  We  really  had 
more  growth  in  our  defense  spending 
in  1985. 

Under  the  Aspin-Spratt  amendment, 
the  reduced  budget  authority  as  pro- 
posed by  these  two  gentlemen  would 
result  in  a  negative  4-percent  growth, 
a  negative  4-percent  growth. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  $292  bil- 
lion does  not  cover  everything  we 
wanted.  In  the  military  personnel  ac- 
counts, the  services  recommended  that 
we  Increase  the  end  strength  for  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves.  We  did 
increase  these  strengths,  but  we  were 
not  abl«  to  increase  the  full-time  Re- 


serve personnel.  We  could  only  in- 
crease it  by  the  figures  we  were  given 
of  one-third.  So  we  really  are  not  keep- 
ing up  with  the  missions  given  to  the 
Reserves  because  of  this  restriction  of 
$292  bUlion. 

So  in  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
why  not  go  along  with  what  we  have 
in  the  bill.  Two-thirds  of  us  voted  for 
it.  Why  continue  to  change  this  bill 
out  here  on  the  floor? 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Dickinson 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bate- 
man].       

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  the 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  yielding  the 
time. 

Members  of  the  House,  we  will 
shortly  be  facing  a  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not,  within  the  limitations,  total- 
ly within  the  limitations  of  the  budget 
resolution,  we  choose  to  reduce  the 
amounts  of  money  authorized  to  be 
expended  in  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. 

There  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  alter- 
nate issue  that  to  vote  for  budget  au- 
thority that  is  less  than  the  $292  bil- 
lion provided  in  the  budget  resolution, 
that  binds  us,  when  there  is  an  alter- 
native that  goes  with  that  $292  billion 
which  meets  also  an  outlay  level  that 
is  not  technically  or  legally  binding 
upon  us,  translates  purely  and  simply 
into  a  vote  to  unnecessarily  and 
unduly  restrict  that  which  we  author- 
ized to  be  provided  for  the  national  se- 
curity. 

We  meet  through  the  Dickinson- 
Courter  amendment  the  $292  billion 
budget  authority.  We  meet  the  outlay 
requirement  of  $279  billion  and  a  frac- 
tion. To  cut  below  it  is  simply  to  un- 
necessarily undo  what  the  committee, 
in  its  wisdom,  felt  was  required  in  our 
Nation's  defense. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  point  out 
that  when  the  committee  went  for- 
ward and  marked  its  bill  under  the 
original  House  passed  budget  resolu- 
tion to  $285  billion,  it  was  understood 
in  the  committee  we  would  not  report 
that  bill  marked  to  that  level  unless 
we  were  required  to  do  so  by  the  ulti- 
mate, final  action  on  the  budget.  The 
ultimate,  final  action  on  the  budget 
raised  that  authority  to  $292  billion, 
and  we  then  proceeded  to  add  back  au- 
thorization for  programs  and  numbers 
of  items  that  were  regarded  as  vitally 
important  to  our  national  security.  It 
was  then  that  the  committee  hung 
fast  by  a  two-thirds  vote  within  com- 
mittee that  we  should  stay  with  the 
$292  billion  that  was  the  final  Budget 
Committee  action  because  we  needed 
those  things  that  were  authorized  be- 
tween the  $285  billion  and  the  $292 
billion  figure. 


I  hope  that  this  House  will  not  today 
unnecessarily  undo  what  the  commit- 
tee has  done  over  months  of  effort  to 
separate  out  competing  priorities,  rec- 
ognizing as  we  do  within  the  commit- 
tee that  even  at  $292  billion  there  are 
many  things  that  this  country  would 
be  well  served  if  it  had,  but  which  are 
not  in  the  $292  billion.  But  we  have 
the  best  mix  that  could  be  arrived  at 
in  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  has  also  given  con- 
sideration in  its  $292  billion  authority 
to  what  you  can  buy  that  will  most  en- 
hance the  competition  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  procurement  of  major  sys- 
tems so  that  the  taxpayers  can  get 
what  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  and 
get  it  at  the  cheapest  rate.  As  illustrat- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  with  reference  to  the 
number  of  airplanes,  and  how  if  you 
reduce  the  number  being  produced 
you  increase  the  cost  of  every  one 
being  procured  by  as  much  as  $6  mil- 
lion. What  is  being  done  in  naval  ship 
construction  tends  to  enhance  compe- 
tition between  shipbuilders  so  that 
that  will  drive  the  cost  of  procuring 
those  ships  down. 

To  limit  the  number,  to  change  the 
mix,  adversely  affects  the  competitive 
environment,  stretches  out  the  pro- 
gram, and  increases  the  cost. 

D  1105 

There  is  no  reason  for  this  House  to 
take  such  action,  because  the  Dickin- 
son-Courter  amendment  gives  you 
$292  billion  within  the  budget  author- 
ity conferred  upon  this  committee  and 
by  the  Dickinson-Courter  amendment 
you  meet  the  outlay  requirements  that 
are  imposed  upon  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  has  not 
been  idle  through  all  of  these  weeks 
and  months.  It  has  taken  the  bill  that 
the  committee  has  reported  with 
budget  authority  of  $292  billion,  and 
has  proceeded  to  informally  go  for- 
ward and  mark  their  appropriation  bill 
to  that  level. 

I  am  assured  that  they  can  and  will 
meet  the  outlay  requirements  imposed 
upon  them  within  the  parameters  of 
the  $292  billion,  and  to  do  less  than 
that  in  this  body  today  is  simply  to 
savage  the  defense  budget  unnecessar- 
ily. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Badham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mem- 
bers, we  did  not  even  used  to  discuss 
very  much  around  here  the  differ- 
ences between  budget  authority  and 
outlays  because  that  was  before  the 
years  of  Oramm-Rudman  and  It  was 
during  the  years  of  level  or  Increasing 
defense  expenditures. 
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However,  last  year  when,  as  Mr. 
Dickinson  said,  we  went  into  a  situa- 
tion of  reducing— even  though  we  had 
agreements  for  zero  growth  followed 
by  2  years  of  3  percent  real  growth,  we 
got  to  the  point  that  rather  than  do 
that  in  this  body,  and  together  with 
the  other  body  in  conference,  we  went 
from  1985  fiscal  year  $292  billion  to 
last  year's,  down  to  $286,  which  is  a 
real  negative  growth,  or  a  reduction  of 
6  percent;  and  then  if  we  are  faced 
this  year  with  a  further  reduction  of 
10  percent  or  of  6  percent  or  4  percent, 
that  will  add  up  to  a  reduction  of  10 
percent  overall. 

Now,  in  our  deliberations  this  year, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  with 
Gramm-Rudman,  we  were  going  to 
have  to  do  several  things;  and  as  we 
started  out,  we  were  given  a  figure,  a 
target  figure  of  $285  billion  for  au- 
thority. I  stress  the  word  authority, 
because  we  are  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. We  do  not  appropriate;  we  au- 
thorize expenditures  to  be  made. 

The  appropriation  or  the  outlay  is 
done,  as  we  all  know,  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

We  came  to  the  $285  billion  author- 
ity mark,  and  we  estimated  that  that 
would  be  for  whatever  reason  about 
$282  to  $283  billion  of  outlay.  Before 
we  were  able  to  report  that  bill,  we 
were  given  a  reprieve  by  the  Budget 
Committee  who  said,  you  have  $292 
billion  of  authority  In  the  authorizing 
committee.  That  will  be  coupled  with 
an  unmakeable  figure  of  $279  in  out- 
lays. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  this  argu- 
ment really  came  to  a  head.  So  the 
committee  voted,  by  a  substantial 
margin,  to  use  our  authority  to  au- 
thorize $292  as  the  authority  was 
given  us  to  authorize  that  by  the 
Budget  Committee;  and  indeed  we  did. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  getting  the 
$279.  When  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, the  ranking  minority  Member, 
the  gentlemsm  from  Virginia  says  that 
this  takes  gimmicks  to  get  there; 
indeed,  gimmicks  it  does  take  to  get 
there. 

Last  year  we  called  it  smoke  and  mir- 
rors, this  year  we  call  it  gimmickery. 
The  fact  remains  that  we  cannot  get 
to  $279  outlays  without  doing  some- 
thing that  might  be  considered  gim- 
micky or  a  little  weird. 

The  difference  Is  that  the  Dickinson- 
Courter  amendment,  which  will  be  of- 
fered very  soon,  will  use  the  same  bag 
of  gimmicks  that  is  used  by  the  chair- 
man and  Mr.  Spratt.  and  it  gets  us 
thert  without  reducing  any  programs 
whatsoever. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  get  from  $292 
authority  from  the  committee  down  to 
the  outlays  of  $279  to  go  to  $285.4,  the 
situation  is  different  with  the  Spratt 
amendment.  That  will  reduce  this  Na- 
tion's strength  by  refusing  to  buy  30 
F-16  aircraft;  the  price  will  go  up  if  we 
do  not  bur  them  efficiently.  Twelve  F- 


15  aircraft;  the  cost  will  go  up  several 
millions  of  dollars  per  copy  If  we  do 
not  buy  them  efficiently.  Twelve  P- 
18's.  five  F-14's,  one  Aegis  class  de- 
stroyer. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things 
that  will  be  cut  from  the  guts  of  the 
program  of  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try. I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I 
impugn  no  one's  motives,  because 
every  member  of  this  committee  is 
trying  as  hard  as  he  can  under  the 
budget  restraints  to  come  into  proper 
scope. 

This  fact  is.  we  have  the  choice  here 
today  and  this  is  the  meat  of  the 
whole  argument.  We  can  do  it  with 
smoke  and  mirrors  and  cut  programs, 
or  we  can  do  it  with  smoke  and  mir- 
rors and  not  cut  programs. 

I  think  the  latter  is  far  preferable 
because  the  committee  has  also  been 
working  to  do  other  things;  to  reduce 
manpower  needs  by  Increasing  techno- 
logical advance,  by  procurement 
reform  which  will  save  us  money  in 
our  relationships  with  contractors. 

So  I  urge  you  to  support  the  Dickin- 
son-Courter amendment,  which  will 
not  cut  programs  but  will  get  us  to 
where  we  want  to  go. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Stenholm]. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
pains  me  to  come  to  the  well  today 
and  to  support  a  cut  in  the  budget  au- 
thority for  the  defense  budget,  just  as 
it  pained  me  to  be  one  of  the  19  Mem- 
bers to  vote  to  eliminate  the  COLA'S 
for  military  and  civil  service  retirees; 
just  as  it  pained  me  to  vote  for  the 
$170  million  in  outlay  reductions  in 
order  to  conform  the  ag  budget  to  the 
target  of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings. 

Just  like  it  will  pain  me  when  the  op- 
portunity, should  it  arise,  to  vote  no 
COLA'S  for  Social  Security  recipients 
this  year.  That,  too,  will  pain  me  and 
incur  the  wrath  that  I  am  incurring. 

I  am  here  today  to  support  the 
Spratt  amendment,  because  it  is  time 
we  do  that  which  the  Packard  Com- 
mission suggested  we  have  not  yet 
fully  appreciated  the  necessity  of 
doing,  and  I  quote: 

Today  there  is  no  rational  system  where- 
by the  Executive  Branch  and  the  Congress 
reach  coherent  and  enduring  agreement  on 
national  military  strategy,  the  forces  to 
carry  it  out  and  the  funding  that  should  l)e 
provided  in  light  of  the  overall  economy  and 
the  competing  claims  on  national  resources. 

That  is  the  bottom  line,  my  col- 
leagues. Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  I 
thought  was  serious.  I  thought  we 
were  serious  about  recognizing  our 
economy,  the  money  we  have  to  spend, 
and  trylig  to  put  together  a  package 
to  do  it  within  that  budget. 

If  we  do  not  support  the  Spratt 
amendment,  we  are  just  saying  to  the 
world.  Forget  it.  There  Is  no  way  we 
avoid  sequestration.  To  my  colleagues 
who  suggest  that  $286  Is  not  enough  In 


budget  authority,  we  are  going  to  have 
much  less  for  defense,  if  we  go  the  way 
it  is  being  suggested  in  the  substitute 
amendment. 

This  is  "gut-up"  time  for  a  lot  of  us. 
and  I  hope  folks  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  that  have  literally  done  every- 
thing to  stop  the  Davis-Bacon  Reform 
Act  will  also  "gut-up"  when  it  comes 
time  to  doing  hard  time. 

The  only  thing  that  we  have  cut 
with  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  so  far, 
it  appears  to  me,  is  Hollings. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  KasichI. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
jtist  say  very  quickly  that  there  are 
two  methods  that  are  used  in  the 
Aspin-Spratt  amendment  to  try  to  get 
down  to  the  budget  authority /budget 
outlay  numbers. 

We  have  two  additional  ones;  one 
that  delays  progress  payments;  those 
are  payments  that  we  make  to  con- 
tractors, and  second,  we  prohibit  thd 
early  delivery  of  systems  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  pay  money  out  up  front. 

What  does  that  allow  us  to  do?  Well, 
when  we  combine  the  two  methods 
that  the  Aspin-Spratt  amendment  uses 
along  with  our  two  methods,  we  are 
able  to  hit  $292  in  authority  and  $279 
in  outlays. 

D  1115 

Let  me  tell  you,  last  year  we  had  a  6- 
percent  reduction  in  budget  authority. 
Last  year's  budget  represented  a  nega- 
tive 6-percent  growth.  The  Spratt- 
Aspin  amendment  will  give  us  another 
additional  4-percent  negative  growth. 
And  those  people  who  have  been  the 
most  critical  and  the  most  analytical 
about  what  we  ought  to  do  within  the 
Department  of  Defense,  including 
former  members  of  this  administra- 
tion who  have  come  forward  with 
plans  to  cut  defense  spending,  have 
told  us  that  if  we  consistently  move  to 
reduce  the  outlay  figures  or  to  reduce 
the  authority  figures  for  defense,  we 
are  going  to  roll  back  all  the  gains  we 
made  for  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

So  what  do  we  do  in  our  budget?  We 
simply  take  the  two  methods  that 
Aspin-Spratt  take,  we  add  to  them. 
One  is  prohibit  early  delivery.  We  do 
not  need  to  take  early  delivery  on 
these  systems  because  we  end  up 
having  to  have  storage  space  problems 
and  everything  else  until  the  systems 
can  be  joined  together  and  we  also 
delay  the  payment  for  10  dasrs  of 
progress  payments  to  contractors. 
Contractors  have  been  getting  90  per- 
cent progress  payments  for  longer 
than  what  they  needed.  It  is  now  down 
to  80  percent.  We  do  not  reduce  It 
below  80.  We  just  simply  say  we  delay 
the  payments  for  10  days  and  are  able 
to  meet  $292  In  budget  authority  and 
$279  In  outlays.  So  it  gets  us  right  on 
our  target  and  also  assures  that  we 
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can  be  more  generous  in  the  area  of 
authority  than  is  provided  for  in 
Aspin-Spratt  which  represents  a  4-per- 
cent decline  in  authority.  We  simply 
cannot  go  2  years  with  a  6-percent  and 
4-percent  decline  in  authority  when 
we  can  do  it  with  our  program  that 
makes  good  sense. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCttrdyi. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  mark  the  de- 
fense number  at  the  higher  BA  level, 
as  permitted  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. But  quite  frankly,  that  number  is 
unachievable  if  defense  outlays  are  to 
be  within  the  budget  outlay  target  and 
if  we  are  to  preserve  military  person- 
nel and  readiness  from  the  devastating 
cuts  of  Gramm-Rudman. 

Historically  we  have  just  been  con- 
cerned with  budget  authority.  But 
today,  in  today's  world  we  are  con- 
cerned with  outlays.  Outlays  are  the 
real  numbers  because  that  is  what 
Gramm-Rudman  is  based  upon.  That 
is  what  the  deficit  is  based  upon.  That 
is  what  the  headlines  you  see  today 
about  growing  deficits,  record  deficits, 
is  based  upon. 

Many  experts  are  predicting  that  we 
face  a  potential  Gramm-Rudman  se- 
quester in  October  of  this  year  of  $24 
billion  in  outlays,  one-half  of  which  is 
to  come  out  of  defense. 

In  order  to  get  $12  billion  in  outlay 
cuts.  DOD  will  have  to  cut  approxi- 
mately $30  billion  in  budget  authority 
irom  the  appropriated  level.  I  would 
prefer  reducing  the  impact  of  those 
cuts  by  preserving  the  decisions  that 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
made  to  protect  operations  and  main- 
tenance and  personnel. 

We  made  those  priority  decisions  in 
June.  But  when  the  conference  report 
came  back,  it  allowed  greater  budget 
authority.  The  committee,  by  close 
vote,  chose  to  add  nearly  $5.8  billion  in 
new  spending. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  we  have  to 
wake  up  and  live  in  the  real  world  of 
record  deficits  and  outlay  cuts.  If  we 
honestly  do  not  bring  the  outlay 
nimiber  in  line  with  the  budget,  we  are 
going  to  face  across-the-board  cuts  in  a 
number  of  areas. 

In  personnel,  let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample: They  are  talking  about  $3  bil- 
lion to  $4  billion  reduction  in  military 
personnel.  Do  we  really  want  to  fur- 
lough or  release  thousands  of  active- 
duty  personnel? 

We  could  face  $7.3  billion  in  readi- 
ness accounts.  Let  me  give  you  one  ex- 
ample: In  my  district  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base  is  a  large  air  logistics  center.  In 
March  of  this  year  they  had  to  take  a 
$75-milllon  Gramm-Rudman  seques- 
ter. That  meant  aircraft  repairs  were 
cut  and  because  of  lack  of  spares  and 
trained  personnel  and  inspectors,  they 
had  to  make  further  cuts. 


If  we  do  not  either  raise  the  revenue 
to  pay  for  defense,  which  the  Presi- 
dent opposes,  or  bring  this  bill  and 
others  into  line,  then  the  next  cuts 
will  be  far  worse  than  those  that  were 
taken  in  March. 

My  friend.  Mr.  Dickinson,  argued 
that  this  bill  is  only  an  authorization 
bill  and  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  take  care  of  the  cuts.  You 
know,  that  sounds  vaguely  familiar 
with  what  we  have  heard  around  here 
for  the  last  few  years  that  continue  to 
build  the  deficits.  It  is  no  wonder  we 
cannot  balance  the  budget  around 
here  with  talk  like  that. 

Furthermore,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  defense  is  over  the 
budget  in  outlays  and  did  not  use  all 
of  their  budget  authority. 

My  colleagues,  often  in  politics  per- 
ception counts  more  than  substance, 
and  in  this  case  the  perception  is  clear 
that  if  we  do  not  use  all  of  the  budget 
authority,  the  credit  card,  then  we 
may  look  as  if  we  are  not  for  a  strong 
defense.  But  the  truth  is  and  the  facts 
reveal  that,  unless  we  watch  the  real 
numbers,  the  outlays,  the  money  actu- 
ally expended,  the  cash  that  is  usecl. 
then  we  will  do  irreparable  harm  to 
the  readiness  posture  of  our  military. 

Let  us  be  honest,  let  us  not  add  to 
the  credit  card  when  we  do  not  have 
the  cash  available  nor  the  willingness 
to  raise  it. 

Let  us  not.  again,  postpone  the  hard 
choices.  Let  us  not  bring  about  even 
harsher  cuts  on  defense.  We  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

Let  me  speak  to  my  colleagues,  the 
moderates  and  the  conservatives:  if 
you  voted  for  Gramm-Rudman  as  I 
did,  if  you  voted  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment  as  I  did,  if  you  voted  for 
across-the-board  cuts  by  Mr.  Frenzel 
or  by  Mr.  Armet  which  I  have,  then 
you  have  to  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
giUshed  chairman  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  for  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma then  is  this:  In  the  reductions 
made  by  the  gentleman's  amendment 
are  any  of  the  so-called  inflation  sav- 
ings taken  from  intelligence  or  intelli- 
gence-related accounts? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  The  gentleman's 
question  is  an  important  one.  The 
McCurdy-Spratt-Aspin  amendment 
makes  reductions  in  certain  fiscal  year 
1985-86  accounts  which  have  been 
identified  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  areas  where  Inflation  savings 
could  be  made.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  that  these  savings  do  not 
come  from  National  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Program  accounts  or  tactical  in- 
telligence  and   related   activities   ac- 


counts. Therefore,  beyond  the  fiscal 
year  1987  reductions  made  in  specific 
intelligence  and  intelligence-related 
programs  which  are  known  to  both 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Intellience  there  are  no  further  deduc- 
tions intended,  nor  should  the  Secre- 
tary apply  reductions,  for  intelligence 
and  intelligence-related  activities. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  years 
Congress  has  acquiesced  to  President  Rea- 
gan's inflated  military  budget  requests,  strip- 
ping vital  social  programs  to  throw  money  at 
defense.  This  policy  has  purchased  little  in  the 
way  of  real  security— it  has  only  lined  the 
pockets  of  arms  manufacturers  and  produced 
weapons  that  don't  work. 

Now  before  I  am  accused  of  being  unrealis- 
tic about  U.S.  military  needs,  let  me  point  to 
an  article  from  Sunday's  Washington  Post 
written  by  a  retired  marine  officer,  Lt.  Col. 
David  Evans.  Colonel  Evans  is  a  combat  vet- 
eran, served  as  an  artillery  and  infantry  officer, 
and  for  3  years  was  Director  of  Manpower 
Planning  and  Analysis  under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger  Certainly,  this  is  not 
a  man  who  would  be  naive  about  America's 
defense  requirements. 

So  Congress  would  be  advised  to  listen 
when  a  man  like  Colonel  Evans  calls  for  a 
freeze  on  defense  spending.  He  states  that 
the  weapons  which  the  Pentagon  has  been 
purchasing  are  overly  complicated  and  will  fail 
on  tfie  battlefield,  leaving  our  soldiers  de- 
fenseless. In  other  words,  generals  have  been 
spending  the  teupayers  money  gleefully,  like 
little  boys  in  a  candy  store,  buying  useless 
toys,  while  totally  neglecting  legitimate  de- 
fense planning.  In  Colonel  Evans'  view,  an 
er>d  to  congressional  largess  might  prod  the 
Pentagon  into  addressing  this  liability. 

It  is  about  time  that  Congress  took  the 
advice  of  conscientious  military  officers  such 
as  Colonel  Evans  and  stopped  throwing 
mor)ey  into  the  black  hole  of  the  Pentagon. 
Just  look  at  some  of  the  unnecessary  weap- 
ons included  in  the  present  Defense  authori- 
zation bill.  Star  wars,  a  dangerously  destabiliz- 
ing system.  Antisatellite  weapons,  wnich  are 
just  as  bad  as  star  wars.  The  MX  and  Trident 
D-5  missiles,  weapons  which  are  increasing 
the  threat  of  tfie  arms  race.  Chemical  muni- 
tions, barbaric  devices  of  mass  destruction 
which  will  kill  more  civilians  than  enemy  sol- 
diers. Ihe  Bradley  fighting  vehk:le,  which  has 
been  described  as  a  rolling  coffin.  And  tfiat's 
just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

The  Dellums-Schroeder  Defense  budget 
amendment  will  put  America  t>ack  on  tf>e  right 
track.  This  amerxlment  will  cut  many  unneces- 
sary weapons  and  establish  some  fiscal  disci- 
pline at  the  Pentagon.  By  adopting  Dellums- 
Schroeder,  Congress  will  gain  a  lean,  effeclvve 
force,  and  save  mor>ey  to  boot.  This  is  the 
kind  of  commonsense  Defense  budget  VnaX 
our  Nation  so  desperately  needs. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  National 
Defense  AuttK>rization  Act  of  1987  contains 
two  measures  of  prime  importance  to  the  wel- 
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fare  of  our  ti^oops  and  the  effective  defense  of  of  Defense  [DOD]  requested  nearly  $10  billion  <c)  Erracrivi  Date.— Section  1013  of  Utle 

our  national  security  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  military  constnjction.  37,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 

First  the  Bill  Nk:ho^  Department  of  De-  This   ^^'"^'^^^P^^^'^f,^^"   «^=«"L*":  ^«on';b?^^'uS[^Tf?^ron^U.«'Llrt 

fense  Reorganization  Act  is  the  logical  next  crease  over  the  amount  authonzed  by  Con-  ^gg,j 

step  in  the  reorganization  effort  following  last  gross  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  military  con-  ^^  «««.  reductions  in  AinnoRiZA'noNS. 

year's  initiative  modifying  the  stmchjre  of  the  struction  program.  ^^^  reductioks  Throdgh  EuiiiHATioii  or 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  After  a  very  careful  review  of  the  military  reddction  in  Certain  PRocRAMs.-Sums  au- 

Tf«s  year,  we  focused  our  attention  on  re-  construction  program,  the  committee  was  able  thorized  to  be  appropriated  in  this  Act  are 

defining  the  manner  in  which  the  Pentagon  to  reduce  the  request  by  nxxe  than  $1 .3  bil-  hereby  reduced  as  follows: 

corxiucts  its  day-to-day  business,  from  combat  lion.  Thus,  we  are  presenting  to  the  House  section  and  Account       Reduction  amount 

planning  and  execution  to  officer  promotions,  today  a  military  construction  budget  of  $8.6  Department    of    Defense 

with  one  guiding  principle — the  defense  of  our  billion  which  is  well  below  the  $9.2  billion  au-  authorizations: 

Nation  sfXHild  not  suffer  due  to  the  bureau-  thorized  for  fiscal  year  1 986.  101(a): 

cratic  and  parochial  rivalries  plaguing  the  De-  |  believe  we  were  at>le  to  bring  this  about  Missile     procurement, 

fense  Department.  without  damaging  our  defense  readiness  or             Army $129,500,000 

For  instarKe,  our  package  strengthens  the  postponing  badly  needed  projects  to  improve  Weapons  and  tracked 

operational  authority  of  our  theater  combatant  the  facilities  where  our  military  personnel  live  /^''**          vehicles, 

commanders,  enabling  them  to  exercise  full  and  work.  Even  with  the  changes  made  by  our          AmmiuUtion  Army 37  800  000 

authority  over  all  Amencan  forces  in  the  field  committee,  this  bill  provkles  a  level  of  authori-  other       procurement 

as    was    originally    intended    by    Presidents  zation  that  maintains  tfie  committee's  priority  Army                         !           182,300,000 

Tmman  and  Eisenhower.  Currently,  our  field  for  quality  of  life  projects.  This  means  that,  be-          102(a)— Aircraft pro^ 

commanders  are  hampered  by  a  combination  sj<jes  provkiing  facilities  for  new  weapon  sys-             curement.  Navy 680,900.000 

of  ambiguous  and  overloaded  chains  of  com-  (ems,    many    substandard    stiuctures    built  102(b)— Weapons    pro- 

mand  and  the  counterproductive  competitkjn  jjunng  Worid  War  II  can  be  replaced,  modem             curement.  Navy -138,200,000 

for  authority  and  resources  with  the  indivklual  ban^acks  and  working  spaces  will  be  provided  102(c)— Shipbuilding 

military  services.  for  our  forces  at  home  and  overseas,  and  pro-  ^^  conversion.  Navy           798,600,000 

We  urge  your  support  of  this  effort  to  maxi-  grams  to  comply  with  environmental  laws  and  102(d)-Other  procure- 

mize  the  abilities  of  our  Nation's  defense  and  f^^  consenting  energy  will  continue  at  an  unin-          ,«?,*', 'p!?^'' 7"            74,900,ooo 

in  the  process  also  enhance  the  welfare,  sup-  termpted  pace.  Mariiirc^l^         '               40  200  000 

port,    and    effectiveness    of    our    men    and  Although  the  committee  has  brought  to  the        io3(a)-                  

women  in  the  field.  House  a  bill  that  represents  a  smaller  total  Aircraft    procurement. 

Second,  the  committee  adopted  a  package  program  than  that  requested  by  the  adminis-             Air  Force 994,200,000 

of  initiatives  to  enhance  the  safety  and  reli-  tration,   it  preserves  our  defense  readiness  Missile     procurement, 

ability  of  charter  aircraft  used  by  the  Depart-  ^^^  ^^  ^^py  instances  improves  our  fighting             Air  Force 11,700,000 

ment  of  Defense  to  transport  defense  person-  capabilities  I  urge  that  this  bill  be  passed  by  Other       procurement, 

nel.  the  House.                                                                   Air  Force 214,700,000 

These  recommendations  resulted  from  the  j^^j.  aSPIN   Mr  Chairman   we  yield  104— Procurement,  De- 

tragk:  charter  crash  last  December  which  re-  back  the  balance  of  our  time.                        ,.,  ^^"^  Agencies 41,000,000 

suited  in  the  death  of  248  servicemen  and  ^he  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All  D«„.rrh          rtPVPinn 

women  in  Gander,  Newfoundland,  on  a  return  ^^^^  for  general  debate  has  expired.  ment  t^t  and  evtS- 

flight  to  Fort  Campbell,  KY,  from  peacekeep-  abcendment  offered  by  mr.  spratt                      uatlok,  ArAiy 54,400,000 

ing  duty  in  the  Sinai  Desert.           .^  .  ^    _  Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  Research,         develop- 

This  legislation  cleariy  reaffirms  that  tt>e  D®-  ^n  amendment  ment,  test,  and  eval- 

partment  of  Defense  has  pnmary  responsibility  .^j^^  Clerk  reJid  as  follows'  uatlon.  Navy  (Includ- 

for  ensunng  the  welfare  and  safety  of  military  .         ^        .    ,,      ^  ^    ,.    c  in«       the       Marine 

p^nnel  traveling  on  civilian  air  carriers.  I^l^fl^ S'l^^^  5%?g'^r65,  after          ^^^^ ^^          ^^•^"^''^ 

Our    committee    found    responsibilities    fw  une  23),  add  the  following  new  sections:  ^!^  .ist   a^d  evid^ 

safety  neglected  and  diffused  among  several  gj.j,  ,^  adjustment  in  date  military  pay  to  Sn^r  ^ree                  407  100  000 

agencies  and  departments  with  no  one  willing  be  payable.  R^^ch          develop-           '"'-^""-"^ 

to  take  charge  in  this  area.  We  also  found  a  (a)  Pay  To  Be  Payable  First  Day  or  Fol-  ^^^^   ^^  ^^j  g^^. 

high  degree  of  safety  violations  and  deficien-  lowing  Month.— (1)  (Chapter  19  of  title  37,  uatlon            Defense 

cies   among   those   charter  companies   who  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding              Agencies              461,600,000 

contract  with  DOD.  ^^  ^he  end  the  foUowlng  new  section:  j^j. 

The   legislative   initiatives   incorporated   as  "9 1013.  Payment  dau  for  pay  and  allowance*  Operation  and  malnte- 

part  of  this  authorization  bill  will  help  ensure  "(a)  Amounts  of  basic  pay,  basic  allowance              nance.  Army 700,000 

that  air  carriers  contracted  for  transportation  for  quarters,   basic  allowance   for  subsist-  Operation  and  mainte- 

of  our  troops  are  as  safe  and  reliable  as  it  is  ence,  and  other  payments  of  military  com-              nance.  Navy 60,000,000 

humanlw  oossible  to  make  them  pensation  (other  than  travel  and  transpor-  Operation  and  mainte- 

humanly  possible  to  "^^J^^        ,^;e„,,„„  tation    allowances    and    separation    allow-              nance.  Air  Force 268.800.000 

I  stand  today  in  support  of  this  legislation  ^^^^,  ^^^j,  ^  ^^^  ^„  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^y  „f  ^^e  Operation  and  malnte- 

and  accordingly  urge  my  colleagues  support,  month  beginning  after  the  month  during  nance.  Defense  Agen- 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup-  which  the  right  to  such  compensation  ac-              cies 31,300,000 

port  of  tt>e  fiscal  year  1987  national  defense  cnies.  National  Board  for  the 

authorization  bill  that  is  before  the  House  "(b)  Sul)sectlon  (a)  does  not  preclude  one  Promotion    of    Rifle 

today.  payment  In  midmonth  for  any  element  of              Practice 3,400.000 

As  the  gentteman  ti'om  California  [Mr.  Del-  compensation  and  does  not  affect  any  au-  Foreign          Currency.      - 

LUMS]  has  explained,  division  B  of  the  bill  con-  ^^ority  to  make  advance  payments  of  pay  Fluctuations,         De-           ,„.  ^  ^ 

Jains  the  authonzation  of  military  consti^^on.  ^2)*"^  UWe  of  sections  at  the  beginning  3i?^d  "ii- "ifgh.^: 

It  represents  an  effort  by  the  Armed  Services  ^j  ^^^^  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the             gtan                       6,000,000 

Committee  to  respond  to  the  military  services'  end  the  following  new  Item:  Military  Construction  Au- 

most  pressing  construction  needs  and  at  the  "1013.  Payment  date  for  pay  and  allow-  thorlzatlons: 

same  time  do  it  within  the  fiscal  constraints  ances.".  2110: 

that  face.  d,)  retirement  Accrual  Charge.- Section  Military    construction. 

Earlier  the  gentteman  from  Califomia  ex-  1466(a)(2)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is             Army $99,100,000 

plained  son>e  of  the  major  adjustments  to  the  amended  by  striking  out  "paid"  and  insert-  Inside     the     United 

bill  made  by  the  committee.  The  Department  ing  In  lieu  thereof  'accrued".                                        SUtes 50.210.000 
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Jtednctton  amount 


Section  and  Account 
Outside     the     United 

SUtes 

3210: 
Military    construction. 

Navy 

Inside     the     United 

SUtes 

Outside    the   United 

SUtes 

Military  family  hous- 
ing construction 

3306: 
Military    construction. 

Air  Force 

Inside     the     United 

SUtes. 

Outside    the    United 

SUtes 

Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional    Security     Pro- 
grams: 
3011— Operating         Ex- 
penses  

3011(1): 

Weapons  activities 

Research  and  devel- 
opment   

Weapons  testing 

Production  and  sur- 
veillance   

3011(4): 
Defense  nuclear  ma- 
terials production- 
Uranium  enrichment 
for  naval  reactors... 
Processing  of  defense 
nuclear  materials ... 
3011(5): 
Defense          nuclear 
waste  and  byprod- 
uct management 

Interim  waste  man- 
agement   

Long-term  waste 
management  tech- 
nology  

3012— Plant  and  cap- 
ital equipment: 
Weapons  activities, 
project  84-D-211 .... 
3013— Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative 

(b)  OsuGATioif  liiiHTATioifs.- LimiUtions 
Ml  obligations  in  this  Act  are  hereby  re- 
duced as  follows: 

Section  and  program 
103(b): 

Missile  programs 

MK-48  Torpedo  Pro- 
gram  

102(c)— DDO-51  Guided 
Missile  Destroyer  Pro- 
gram  

102(d): 
Aviation  support  equip- 
ment  

Civil  engineering  sup- 
port equipment,  supply 
support  equipment, 
and  command  support 

equipment 

Section  4007.  LimlUtion  on  obligation  of 
fiscal  year  198S  and  fiscal  year  1986  funds. 

Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
and  1986  and  remaining  available  for  obliga- 
tkm  may  not  be  obligated  as  follows: 
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0 

200.000 

0 

0 

200.000 
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84.700.000 

700.000 

64.400.000 

45.200.000 

43200.000 

5.300.000 

2.500.000 

3.300.000 

1,800,000 

1,200,000 

1,800,000 

8,000,000 

19,400.000 

8,800,000 

12,300,000 


Mr.  SPRATT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  i  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recogi.ized  for 
15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
have  to  add  to  my  remarks  on  the 
amendment  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
grammatic adjustments  and  deletions 
that  will  be  necessitated  by  this 
amendment. 

Except  where  otherwise  noted,  all 
amounts  are  in  millions  of  dollars. 

PROGRAMMATIC  AOJUSTMENTS-OEIiDONS 
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PROGRAMMATIC  ADJUSTMENTS-OEliTIONS-ContinuetJ 
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Base  and  project 

Port  Campbell,  Ky.: 

1.  Aircraft  maintenance  hanger 16.500 

F\iel  pump  station 240 

Various  locations: 

2.  Security  upgrade 17,040 

Anniston  Army  Depot,  Al 1,950 

Port  Wingate,  N.M 350 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Pa 1,900 

Navajo  Army  Depot,  Az 3,900 

Lexington-Bluegrass  Army 

Depot,  Ky 540 

Pueblo  Army  Depot,  Co 600 

Red-River  Army  Depot,  Tx 1,350 

Seneca  Army  Depot,  N.Y 1,100 

Sierra  Army  Depot.  Ca 2,450 

Tooela  Army  Depot,  Ut 1.850 

Umatilla  Army  Depot.  Or 1,050 

Classified  location: 

3.  Classified  project 5,000 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Al.: 

4.  Microwave  simulation  facility 19,500 

Rheinberg,  Germany: 

5.  Rheichel  facility  improvements..  29,150 
Various  locations.  Hawaii: 

6.  Operations  support  facility 12,000 

Vilseck.  Germany: 

7.  Chapel /religious  education  facil- 
ity      3.450 

Einsiedlerhof,  Germany: 

8.  Training  exeixise  facility 4.750 

Various  locations,  Germany: 

9.  Wartime  host  nation  support 4.500 

Port  Belvoir.  Va.: 

10.  Child  Development  Center 5.600 

Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Ut.: 

11.  Child  Development/Communi- 
ty Center 3,200 

NAVY 

Naval  Air  Station.  Adak.  Ak.: 

1.  Radar  support  facility 24.400 

Naval  Station,  Keflavik,  Iceland: 

2.  Pamily  housing 20.000 

Navy    Public   Works   Center,   Pearl 

Harbor,  Hi.: 

3.  Electrical  distribution  system 18.200 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Earle.  N.J.: 

4.  Ammunition  pier  and  trestle 20,000 

Fleet    Intelligence    Center    Europe 

and  Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Va.: 

5.  Intelligence  building  addition 1.880 

Naval        Construction        Battalion 

Center.  Gulf  port,  Ms.: 

6.  Seabee  battalion  operations  fa- 
cility       1.670 

Naval      Communications      Station. 
Harold  E.  Holt.  Australia: 

7.  Public  works  building 1.870 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe 

Bay,  Hi.: 

8.  Corrosion  control  hangar 2,260 

Marine    Corps    Air    Station.    Camp 

Pendleton.  Ca.: 

9.  Aircraft   maintenance   training 
facility 1.080 

Marine   Corps  Air  Station.   Cherry 
Point.  N.C.: 

10.  Refueling  vehicle  maintenance 

shop 2,060 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejuene, 

11.  Mess  haU 4.810 


Naval  Air  Station.  Whiting  Field.  Fl.: 
12.  Runway  improvements 2,120 

AIR  PORCC 

Andrews  Air  P^rce  Base.  Md.: 

1.  Air  Force  One  maintenance  and 
support  complex 25.000 

Lajes  Field.  Portugal: 

2.  Hydrant  refueling  system 8,300 

Various  locations: 

3.  Unaccompanied  personnel  hous- 
ing   22.100 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base, 
Az 5.300 

Aviano  Air  Base,  Italy 4.200 

RAP  Bentwaters.  United  King- 
dom       3.700 

RAF  Upper  Heyford,  United 
Kingdom 6.000 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany 2.900 


Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Ca.: 

4.  Add   to   propellant   laboratory 
complex 5.500 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base  N.M.: 

5.  Optics  and  Beam  Control  Labo- 
ratory       8,700 

Osan  Air  Base,  Korea: 

6.  Aircraft  maintenance  facilities....  3,000 
RAF  Alconbury,  United  Kingdom: 

7.  Physical  training  facility 2.100 

8.  Visiting  airmen  quarters 1.300 

Comiso  Air  Base.  Italy: 

9.  Ubrary 230 

RAP  Woodbridge.  United  Kingdom: 

10.  Corrosion  control  facility 3.400 

Ankara,  Turkey: 

11.  Chapel  center 1,550 

Hahn  Air  Base.  Turkey: 

12.  Add  to  vehicle  maintenance  fa- 
cility       1,900 

Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany: 

13.  Add   to   vehicle   maintenance 

shop 6.000 

Bangor  International  Airport.  Me.: 

14.  Physical  Fitness  Center 1.250 

Air  Force  Academy,  Co.: 

15.  Add/alter  cadet  gymnasium 7.400 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chainnan.  we 
have  discussed  and  I  have  outlined  the 
purpose,  the  details  and  the  context  of 
this  amendment.  Let  me  simply  say 
without  taking  up  any  unnecessary 
amount  of  time  that  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  bring  the  budg- 
et, the  defense  budget,  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  in  line  with  the  budget. 
The  budget  as  it  is,  as  it  comes  to  the 
floor,  is  $6.2  billion  over  in  outlays.  The 
committee  was  aware  of  this  problem. 
We  were  aware  of  this  problem  when 
the  budget  was  at  $285  billion,  and  we 
addressed  that  by  adding  another  $5.8 
billion  in  budget  authority  to  the 
amount  to  which  we  had  marked  the 
bill. 

The  Courter-Dicklnson  amendment 
ratifies  this  logic.  By  this  amendment 
we  simply  attempt  to  return  the  de- 
fense budget  down  to  the  level  of  out- 
lays that  we  have  already  agreed  to, 
$279.2  billion,  and  we  do  it  by  honest 
means. 

We  do  it  first  by  deleting  $5.8  billion 
in  program  authority  which  we  cannot 
provide  for.  We  can  accommodate 
$279.2  billion  in  agreed-upon  outlays, 
and  we  use  other  accounting  changes 
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which  CBO  will  score  as  having  an 
outlay  impact  sufficient  to  take  us 
down  to  the  level  in  our  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  colleagues,  today  we 
are  at  a  critical  point  in  terms  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  the  deficit. 
OMB.  which  is  the  executive  branch 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
came  out  with  its  projections  for  the 
deficit  for  1986  of  a  record  $230  bil- 
lion. CBO  predicts  (224  billion.  We 
now  have  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  Deficit  Reduction  Act  which  we 
must  comply  with.  That  act  measures 
outlays  as  the  measurement  for  deficit 
reduction.  It  sets  a  hard,  fixed  target 
of  )144  billion  that  must  be  reached. 

We  now  know  that  CBO  is  predict- 
ing that  their  Augiist  15  snapshot  will 
show  that  we  are  $30  billion  over  that 
target.  We  also  know  that  OMB  will 
probably  predict  that  we  are  at  least 
$10  billion  over  that  target.  Under  the 
Gramm-Rudman  law  there  must  be  an 
average.  Thus  the  average  will  mean 
that  we  are  minimally  $20  billion  over 
Gramm-Rudman  $144  billion. 

The  reason  I  raise  that  is  because  I 
think  it  is  important  to  this  debate 
today.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
is  absolutely  right  when  he  says  the 
budget  conference  set  the  budget  au- 
thority at  $292  biUion.  The  gentleman 
is  right. 

He  is  absolutely  right  by  saying  that 
the  committee  is  within  the  confer- 
ence by  building  its  authority  on  that 
ceiling.  And  so  *rhat  we  really  have 
here  today  is  a  choice,  a  choice  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out,  between  one 
budget  authority  ceiling  which  was 
the  conference  report  and  another  one 
based  upon  some  recognition  of  the 
Gramm-Rudman  reality. 

And  I.  today,  urge  the  Members  to 
choose  the  Spratt-McCurdy-Aspin 
choice.  And  let  me  tell  you  why. 

Because  I  think  if  we  do  not  make 
that  choice,  what  will  happen  is  that 
we  are  going  to  face,  in  September,  a 
sequester  order  which  will  mean  a  re- 
duction of  minimally  $4  billion  in  our 
national  defense  in  outlays. 

It  could  mean,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
$10  billion.  Now  I  know  none  of  us 
want  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  ab- 
solutely correct  when  he  points  out 
that  defense  growth  has  been  held 
back,  and  the  reality  is  that  last  year 
we  had  hoped  that  we  were  going  to 
do  3-percent  growth.  But  the  deficits 
have  increased.  One  of  the  reasons  the 
deficits  have  increased,  even  OMB 
admits  it,  is  that  we  have  overspent 
defense  above  the  budget  of  1986  by  $7 
billion. 

So  I  would  say  to  you  if  you  do  not 
want  to  hurt  national  secxuity  in  Sep- 


tember vote  for  McCiu-dy-Spratt-Aspin 
in  August. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  clear  up  one  point, 
and  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree. 
This  is  the  first  time  ever  that  the  au- 
thorization committee  has  even  felt 
obligated,  certainly  have  no  responsi- 
bility, to  reach  the  outlay  figures.  It 
has  always  been  budget  authority,  and 
we  have  marked  to  the  figure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  given 
us,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct.  This 
year,  though,  because  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  reality,  which  is  the  outlay 
reality,  by  reducing  budget  authority 
in  the  Spratt-Aspin-McCurdy,  you  are 
assuring  that  your  outlays  will  be 
lower  and  thus  you  are  posing  a  cap 
that  will  prevent  the  executive  branch 
from  overspending  in  1987  as  they 
have  done  in  1986. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  mention  the  fact  that  really 
this  House  has  two  choices.  One 
choice  is  to  retain  the  authority  that 
this  House  has  already  voted  and  meet 
outlays,  or  cut  the  authority  and  meet 
outlays. 

There  is  no  debate  over  whether  we 
are  going  to  reach  outlays.  Both  the 
amendment  and  the  substitute  reach 
the  same  outlays. 

And  no  one  can  make  the  argument 
that  if  we  pass  one  or  the  other,  there- 
fore, we  will  be  more  likely  toward  se- 
questration because  the  outlay  figures 
in  both  are  the  same.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  under  the  substitute,  the  Dickin- 
son substitute,  they  are  less.  They  are 
about  $1  million  less  than  the  outlays 
under  the  Spratt  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  say  that  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  sequestering 
problem,  it  is  not  because  of  this  bill. 
It  is  because  Agriculture  is  $173  mil- 
lion above  outlays:  Commerce,  State 
and  Justice,  $610  million;  Washington, 
DC,  appropriations  is  over  in  outlays; 
Energy,  Water  over  in  outlays;  Trans- 
portation over  in  outlays;  Treasury 
and  Postal  Service  over  in  outlays.  We 
have  not  made  any  of  them. 

We  are  going  to  make  them  In  this 
bill.  We  are  going  to  make  them  in 
this    bill    whether    the    amendment 


passes  or  the  substitute  passes,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  crucial  distinction. 

I  would  like  to  go  into  what  really 
the  Spratt  amendment  does.  What 
does  it  cut?  They  say,  we  were  more 
realistic.  We  cut  $6  billion  in  real  pro- 
gram authority.  Well,  they  certainly 
did. 

The  first  thing  that  they  did  was  to 
make  some  cuts  in  some  very  Impor- 
tant programs  that  deal  with  some 
issues  that  everybody  recognizes  are 
important. 

I  remember  there  was  a  report  that 
was  filed  by  the  staff  of  a  committee 
saying,  what  have  we  purchased  for  $1 
trillion  over  a  period  of  time?  And  the 
administration  was  criticized,  excoriat- 
ed, because  there  was  insufficient 
money  for  readiness  and  R&D  and 
spare  parts,  those  types  of  things. 

But  the  Spratt  amendment  reduces 
in  those  areas.  I  takes  nothing  from 
strategic  weapons.  It  takes  nothing 
from  strategic  defense.  It  takes  noth- 
ing from  the  Stealth  technology 
bomber,  B-l's,  it  cuts  in  readiness.  It 
cuts  in  fuel. 

For  instance,  that  report  said  that 
under  the  Reagan  administration  we 
see  an  absolute  decline  in  two  catego- 
ries, and  one  was  defense  missiles, 
being  very  critical  in  that  report. 

What  does  this  amendment  do  with 
regard  to  defense  missiles?  It  cuts  de- 
fense missiles,  three  of  them.  The 
Chaparral  missile  is  cut  by  a  number 
of  millions  of  dollars,  $20  million,  and 
$52  million,  150  missiles  for  Patriot, 
$21  million  for  Hawk  missiles. 

Then  when  it  comes  to  readiness, 
what  does  the  Spratt  amendment  do 
on  readiness?  It  cuts  spare  parts,  re- 
pairs, training  targets  and  ammuni- 
tion. To  be  specific  $36  million  in 
spare  parts  for  the  Army.  $17  million 
in  spare  parts  for  the  Navy,  $37  mil- 
lion cut  from  the  Army  ammunition 
account,  $32  million  from  the  Air 
Force  ammunition  account. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  gentleman  is  pointing  out  is  there 
are  cuts  under  Spratt-Aspin  that  do 
not  occur  under  the  Dickinson-Courter 
amendment,  and  yet  we  are  able  to 
meet  the  outlay  target  just  like  they 
can. 

Maybe  the  gentleman  ought  to 
spend  at  least  a  few  minutes  explain- 
ing exactly  how  our  budget  amend- 
ment can  allow  us  to  hit  outlays  and 
yet  have  greater  authority  and  still 
provide  for  these  systems. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
explanation  was  already  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson]. I  only  have  a  few  minutes,  and 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
can  make  those  explanations.  I  would 
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like  to  use  my  time  to  point  out  an- 
other thing. 

The  Aspin-Spratt  amendment  cuts 
$20  million  for  training.  Navy  aerial 
targets,  drones  and  decoys  accounts. 

Also,  I  might  add  that  we  found  out 
that  if  assistance  to  Afghan  refugees 
who  are  being  carpet  bombed  as  we 
are  debating,  if  that  is  important,  the 
Spratt-Aspin  amendment  cuts  $6  mil- 
lion for  the  refugees  in  Afghanistan. 

Also,  we  notice  there  is  an  obligation 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  to 
NASA.  That  obligation  is  made  by 
interagency  agreement,  $500  million. 
This  amendment  cuts  $268  million 
from  that  existing  obligation  that 
caimot  be  changed.  So  they  are  going 
to  have  to  come  up  with  that  money  in 
a  new  bill  or  in  some  way  anyway. 
That  money  is  an  obligation.  There  is 
no  sense  in  trying  to  say  you  are 
saving  money  by  cutting  the  payment 
to  NASA  when  that  obligation  is  al- 
ready made. 

The  point  here,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  was  making  it,  it  is 
a  choice  between  ratifying  the  work  of 
the  Budget  Committee— the  Dickinson 
substitute  says  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee did  a  good  job.  We  notice  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee came  to  the  floor  saying  they  pre- 
ferred something  else.  What  the  Dick- 
inson amendment  does  is  ratifies  the 
work  of  the  Budget  Committee  on  out- 
lays and  authorization.  Also,  it  gets 
you  the  same  outlays,  actually  less, 
gives  you  the  pay  raise  and  does  not 
gut  the  important  areas  of  readiness, 
training,  spare  parts  and  conventional 
capabilities. 

So  once  again  the  House  has  a 
choice  of  ratifying  the  work  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  ratifying  the 
work  of  this  body.  We  already  voted 
on  292  in  authorization.  The  Dickin- 
son amendment  ratifies  the  work  of 
this  body. 

A  yes  vote  is  a  proper  one.  A  yes  vote 
maintains  the  readiness  accounts,  the 
spare  parts  accounts,  and  those  other 
things  such  as  training  that  essentially 
are  important  for  our  national  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
yielding  time  to  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
let  me  respond  and  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cuts  made  in  this 
amendment  are  not  cuts  that  we  have 
made.  The  amendment  simply  rein- 
states reductions  made  by  each  of  the 
subcommittees  very  deliberately  in  the 
authorization  bill  prior  to  the  time 
that  we  knew  we  had  or  would  be  al- 
lowed more  than  $285  billion  of  budget 
authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Leath],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Stenholm]  quite  ac- 
curately put  it,  this  is  a  painful  thing. 


It  is  a  painful  thing  for  me.  I  do  not 
very  often  disagree  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]. 

But  I  think  what  we  are  having  to 
recognize  here  is  something  that  just 
happens  to  be  the  truth.  And  it  is  not 
only  in  the  area  of  defense,  it  is  across 
the  entire  budget  spectrvun. 

We  have  a  country  today,  a  nation 
today,  that  is  in  chapter  XI.  We  are 
bankrupt.  The  administration  says  the 
way  we  get  out  of  that  is  we  start  sell- 
ing off  the  assets  of  the  country. 

The  truth  is,  for  those  of  us  who 
have  been  deeply  involved  in  the 
budget  process  for  some  time  and 
those  of  us  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  defense  of  this  country,  we 
have  played  games  with  these  budget 
authority  outlay  figures,  just  as  we 
have  played  games  with  every  func- 
tion of  the  budget. 

My  friends  over  here  are  absolutely 
right.  We  need  the  things  that  are 
going  to  be  cut  out  under  this  scenar- 
io. But  it  is  not  the  Spratt  amendment 
that  is  causing  th^t  to  be  cut  out.  It  is 
the  unrealisitic  knowledge  of  the 
White  House  in  particular  on  what 
they  signed  off  on  when  they  said,  we 
are  not  going  to  face  up  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  solving  the  simple  problems 
of  the  country;  we  are  going  to  have 
Gramm-Rudman  do  it  for  us. 

This  is  just  the  first  of  a  great  many 
painful  acts  that  this  institution  is 
going  to  have. 

As  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  pointed  out. 
we  are  fixing  to  get  a  new  set  of  rosy 
scenarios  from  OMB.  That  is  going  to 
postpone  this  problem  into  another 
year  or  two. 

Let  me  tell  you  what.  The  danger  to 
the  defense  of  this  country  fs  not  in  us 
attempting  to  restrain  that  growth  at 
this  point.  The  danger  in  the  defense 
of  this  country  is  for  us  to  continue 
turning  our  backs  on  this  fiscal  prob- 
lem and  wake  up  a  year  or  two  from 
now  and  find  out  that  the  cuts  are 
going  to  be  enormous  and  that  we 
really  are  going  to  cut  into  the  bone  of 
the  defense  of  this  country. 
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I  think  that  this  amendment  helps 
to  move  us  in  that  direction.  I  do  not 
like  it.  but  I  think  it  is  something  that 
has  to  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Leath]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman 
and  I  do  not  differ  in  where  we  are 
trying  to  go;  we  just  differ  in  the 
effect  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 


Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  in  the  gimmicks  that  are  put 
forth  in  the  Spratt  amendment  or  in 
my  amendment  neither  one  saves  the 
spending  of  a  dime? 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  No,  sir,  I  do 
not  think  I  would  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Please  tell  me 
what  is  the  difference  in  the  two? 
They  are  just  changing  dates,  they  are 
claiming  savings.  It  is  all  smoke  and 
mirrors.  If  they  want  more  smoke  and 
mirrors  we  can  out-smoke  and  mirror 
them.  But  it  does  not  save  the  spend- 
ing of  anything.  I  just  wish  that  the 
gentleman  was  not  making  such  a  ter- 
rible  mistake  in  this  one  instance. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
does  save  money.  We  have  got  two 
cases,  very  important  cases,  where  it 
does  save  money.  One  is  ?.lso  in  your 
amendment  which  is  the  inflation 
money.  That  is  saved  because  that 
could  be  spent.  The  second  is  the  real 
cuts  in  budgetary  authority. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2y2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Spratt-McCurdy-Aspin  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  seeks  to  realis- 
tically address  the  principles  of  de- 
fense budget  outlays,  which  is  the  key 
to  preventing  a  Gramm-Rudman  se- 
questration. 

I  won't  attempt  in  this  limited 
amount  of  time  to  go  into  the  details 
of  budget  authority  and  budget  out- 
lays. Mr.  Spratt  and  others  have  done 
that  very  well  already,  but  the  outlays 
is  simply  the  amount  of  dollars  that 
we  are  concerned  with  spending  in 
1987. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  strongly  oro-de- 
fense.  I  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  maintain  a  strong  deterrent, 
but  I  support  an  affordable  defense,  in 
opinion,  the  Spratt  amendment  better 
addresses  a  realistic  approach  than 
does  any  other  proposal  being  offered. 

My  coUearaes,  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  that  we  have  a  serious  problem 
facing  not  only  the  Defense  budget 
but  also  the  entire  1987  Federal 
budget.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that 
we  owe  foreign  nations  more  than 
they  owe  us,  which  gives  us  the  unwel- 
come title  of  being  the  largest  debtor 
nation  in  the  world. 

But,  despite  this  fact,  we  have  the 
administration,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  some  Members  of  Congress- 
lobbying  for  exotic  new  programs, 
such  as  SDI,  the  Stealth  bomber,  the 
light  infantry  division,  homeportlng, 
the   C-17,   and  other  new  programs 
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running  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 
Programs  which  I  support,  but  would 
be  nice  to  have,  but  programs  which 
will  strain  the  operatings  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  existing  defense  struc- 
ture. 

We  have  a  growing  defense  overhead 
as  it  is,  incurred  by  the  present  de- 
fense program,  which  threatens  to  go 
into  default  within  this  century— be- 
cause of  the  debtor  nation  status  of 
our  coiuitry  and  because  of  our  inabil- 
ity to  curb  deficit  spending  and  to 
bring  it  in  line  with  budgetary  income. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  that  the  admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  some  of  us  in  this  body,  can't  use 
simple  arithmetic. 

The  fact  is:  First,  we  owe  more  than 
$2  trillion.  The  interest  on  this  debt  in 
1986  is  $165  billion,  second,  Gramm- 
Rudman  caps  borrowing  in  1987  at 
$144  billion,  third,  it  puts  a  limit  on 
the  giant  Federal  credit  card,  fourth, 
let's  face  it,  we  have  to  cut  spending  or 
increase  taxes. 

The  heart  of  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system  is  built  on  such  eco- 
nomic principles— so,  let's  face  it! 

The  truth,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
Fed— Santa  Claus  has  died,  Gramm- 
Rudman  delivered  the  death  notice! 
And  the  administration,  DOD,'  and  the 
Congress  can't  seem  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  protect 
our  present  defense  system,  bought 
and  paid  for  with  borrowed  ddllars,  yet 
to  be  paid  for  by  our  children  Eind 
grandchildren,  and  their  children. 

To  overspend  to  the  point  of  causing 
of  Gramm-Rudman  sequestration  will 
hollow  out  our  defense  in  the  areas  of: 
The  operations  and  maintenance;  the 
spare  parts;  the  personnel;  the  flying 
time:  the  steaming  time:  and  the  train- 
ing. 

We  cannot  jeopardize  our  defense  by 
adopting  unreasonable  spending  levels 
and  by  mismatching  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlays! 

The  Spratt  amendment  is  the  best 
way  to  prevent  this  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Martin]. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

til.  Chairman,  realistically,  for  most 
Members  this  discussion  has  been 
reaching  for  People  magazine.  Spend- 
ing hoius  on  outlays  verstis  authority 
does  not  set  the  heart  a-trembling  and 
beating.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
very  few  Members  who  understand 
this  discussion,  and  very  few  of  the 
rest  of  the  Members  have  any  desire 
to  indicating  their  great,  good  sense. 

What  we  have  today  is  a  rather  eso- 
teric argument.  We  have  two  sides  not 
based  in  any  partisan  way  that  I  can 
see.  using  gimmicks  to  get  to  numbers 
that  are  not  as  accurate  as  they 
should  have  been,  that  were  imposed 


upon  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
by  another  committee. 

Now.  it  is  never  nice  to  have  another 
committee  impose  numbers  on  one. 
But  the  fact  is  that  that  right  was 
given  to  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
with  incredible  support.  In  fact,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  6  years  since  I 
have  been  here,  by  bipartisan  support. 
The  Budget  Committee  passed  num- 
bers imposing  not  just  on  armed  serv- 
ices, but  on  every  jurisdictional  com- 
mittee, outlay  and  authority  targets. 

Early  in  the  process,  the  very  distin- 
guished chairman  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  the  distinguished  ranking 
member,  suggested  that  there  would 
be  some  problems  with  the  outlays 
versus  the  authority  numbers.  That 
letter  was  given  to  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  there  were  at- 
tempts made  to  answer  the  difficulties 
that  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  suggested  were  a  problem. 

That  issue  then  is  over.  Next  year, 
maybe  the  Budget  Committee  can  do 
better,  but  right  now  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  given  those  numbers  to  us 
all.  To  look  at  the  Spratt-Aspin- 
McCurdy  et  cetera  amendment  is  not 
going  to  make  one  bit  of  difference.  It 
in  fact,  though,  will  be  the  only  time 
this  Congress  will  be  changing  the  BA 
authority  in  any  Department,  which  is 
rather  fascinating. 

In  fact,  the  Budget  Committee's 
numbers  which  we,  I  would  say  "all," 
there  was  a  huge,  overwhelming  vote, 
which  drives  the  302(b)  allocations. 
Thus  far.  this  same  Congress  has  ig- 
nored those  and  gone  up  on  every 
single  one  of  them.  Now,  we  have  the 
rather  unique  situation  that  we  are 
going  to  go  back  and  change  the 
budget  and  take  it  lower  in  this  one 
category  or  another. 

If  we  had  started  this  at  the  begin- 
ning. I  might  have  a  slightly  greater 
belief  that  this  is  done  in  seriousness. 
To  infuriate  both  sides,  it  is  nuts.  Both 
sides,  let  us  not  suggest  they  are  lying 
because  Members  of  Congress  would 
never  lie.  Members  of  Congress  can 
fantasize  though,  and  we  are  surely 
doing  it  here  today. 

May  I  suggest  that  we  stick  with  the 
budget  numbers,  go  on  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  items.  There  are  150 
brilliant  amendments  that  other  Mem- 
bers have  come  up  with.  Stay  with  the 
budget  and  get  down  to  work. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  MacKay]. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman 
just  alluded  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  major  point  in  this  debate.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  an  authorizing  com- 
mittee has  seen  it  as  its  responsibility 
to  set  priorities  from  an  authorizing 
committee  standpoint  within  the  con- 
straints of  the  budget. 


When  you  start  thinking  about  how 
the  budget  process  is  going  to  work 
and  whether  authorizing  committees 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  any  rel- 
evance when  you  are  cutting  back,  you 
have  got  to  realize  that  every  author- 
izing committee  is  going  to  have  to 
start  doing  what  Mr.  Spratt  and  his 
colleagues  have  done  here. 

I  congratulate  them.  I  hope  every- 
body will  understand  this  to  be  a  very 
central  issue  in  the  way  the  budget 
process  is  going  to  work  under 
Gramm-Rudman.  If  authorizing  com- 
mittees continue  to  set  blank  checks 
hoping  they  can  get  more  and  more 
and  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  do  it.  that  is  not  going  to  work 
when  you  are  cutting  baik.  In  fact, 
what  is  going  to  happen  is  you  are 
going  to  get  Frenzel  amendments, 
Morrison  amendments  and  other 
amendments  and  authorizing  commit- 
tees are  going  to  be  irrelevant. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Spratt  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

D  1150 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Burton]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Burton]  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  get  a  kick  out  of 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
in  the  well  talking  about  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  how  we  should  live  within 
the  constraints  of  Gramm-Rudman. 
The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CouRTER]  pointed  out  that  the  agricul- 
ture bill  was  $173  million  over,  the 
Justice,  Commerce  and  State  bill  was 
$610  million  over.  District  of  Columbia 
was  $2  million  over.  Energy  and  Water 
was  $518  million  over.  Transportation 
was  $13  million  over,  and  Treasury 
and  Postal  Service  was  $209  million 
over.  Many  of  my  colleagues  who  were 
in  the  well  just  previous  to  me  voted 
for  these  excessive  spending  bills;  yet 
they  are  up  here  on  the  Defense  bill 
saying  that  we  have  got  to  live  within 
Gramm-Rudman  or  face  sequestration 
later  in  the  session.  I  believe  that  most 
of  us  think  that  sequestration  is  inevi- 
table anyway  the  way  we  are  headed. 

But  It  really  bothers  me  that  my  col- 
leagues come  up  here  and  sanctimoni- 
ously talk  about  living  within  Gramm 
Rudman  and  cutting  spending.  I  just, 
out  of  curiosity,  got  a  copy  of  the  Na 
tional  Taxpayers  Union  list,  and  I  note 
that  several  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  down  here  talking  about  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility are  listed  as  the  biggest 
spenders  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  National  Tax- 
payers Union.  So  I  think  it  is  kind  of 
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hjrpocritical  to  be  up  here  taking  that 
position  on  one  issue  and  not  doing  it 
on  the  others. 

Let  me  just  say  one  other  thing  that 
I  am  very  concerned  about.  That  is  the 
point  that  was  brought  out  by  the 
ranlung  Republican  on  the  committee. 
He  pointed  out  that  it  was  going  to 
cost  $6  million  for  each  F-15  if  we 
went  through  this  cut  and  adopted 
this  amendment.  Now,  $6  million  times 
an  estimated  12  F-15's  that  would  be 
cut  over  and  above  the  Dickinson 
amendment  amounts  to  an  additional 
$72  million  in  expenditures  while  we 
are  cutting  back  on  aircraft. 

On  F-16's  it  is  going  to  cost  $18  mil- 
lion in  additional  expenditures  be- 
cause we  are  cutting  back,  because 
they  are  going  to  cut  back  on  the  as- 
sembly lines  and  extend  the  length  of 
production  time.  The  F-18's  are  going 
to  cost  $24  million  more.  So  just  on 
the  F-16's,  the  F-15's.  and  the  F-18's. 
in  addition  to  reducing  the  nim[iber  of 
aircraft  and  reducing  the  military  pre- 
paredness of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  process,  we  are  also 
going  to  increase  the  expenditure  for 
those  airplanes  by  $114  million. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  not  doing  any  service  for  the 
United  States  of  America  by  making 
these  cuts.  I  also  submit  that  a  more 
responsible  approach  would  be  to  sup- 
port the  Dickinson  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  reserves  the  balance  of  his 
time,  so  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson)  retains  1  minute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Panetta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
basic  point  comes  down  to  this:  That 
sequester  under  Gramm-Rudman  is 
based  on  outlays,  not  budget  author- 
ity. But  outlays  are  dependent  on 
budget  authority.  We  cannot  separate 
the  two  out.  There  is  a  fixed  ratio,  a 
fixed  spend-out  rate  between  budget 
authority  and  outlays.  We  all  know 
that.  High  budget  authority  means 
that  we  have  high  outlays.  It  may  not 
happen  in  1987.  but  it  will  happen  in 
1988  or  1989  or  1990. 

Once  we  build  in  that  budget  au- 
thority we  are  going  to  have  the 
outlay  expenditures.  Lower  budget  au- 
thority means  that  we  are  going  to 
have  lower  outlays. 

So  the  basic  issue  here  comes  down 
to  this:  Which  one  of  these  amend- 
ments does  the  most  with  regard  to 
budget  authority?  The  Spratt  amend- 
ment reduces  budget  authority  by  $5.8 
billion.  That  means  we  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  meeting  our  outlay 
target.  The  Dickinson  amendment 
maintains  the  budget  authority  at  a 
higher  level,  and  that  means  higher 
outlays.  We  cannot  get  away  from 
that. 


So,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Members  are 
serious  about  abiding  by  the  terms  of 
Gramm-Rudman,  they  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  vote  for  the  Spratt  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson! has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
just  hit  four  highlights. 

First  of  all,  the  other  side  has  con- 
tinually said  that  we  are  using  gim- 
miclu  here.  The  biggest  cut  we  make 
in  bringing  budget  authority  into  line 
with  outlays— and  that  is  the  single 
purpose  of  this  amendment— is  that 
we  cut  $5.8  billion  in  budget  authority. 
That  is  no  gimmick.  If  it  were  a  gim- 
mick, they  would  not  be  opposing  it  so 
arduously.  That  is  a  real  cut,  and  it 
has  to  be  made  realistically  to  bring 
this  Defense  authorization  bill  down 
to  $279.2  billion  in  outlays. 

Second,  we  rescind  $1.9  billion  in  an 
overappropriation,  an  excess  amount 
that  we  appropriated  for  inflation  in 
the  procurement  accounts  in  fiscal 
year  1986  and  fiscal  year  1985.  That  is 
a  real  cut.  The  number  was  generated 
with  the  help  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  it  will  result  in  outlay  re- 
ductions of  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  CBO  will  score  it  that  way.  It  is 
no  gimmick. 

Now,  we  do  have  a  gimmick.  We 
change  the  pay  date  from  September 
30  to  October  1.  There  is  no  pretense 
about  it,  that  is  a  gimmick,  but  they 
use  it,  too.  And  I  emphasize  this:  CBO 
will  score  that  as  an  outlay  reduction 
for  fiscal  year  1986  of  $2.9  billion 

Let  me  also  emphasize  that  we  have 
not  and  do  not  wish  to  make  cavalier, 
haphazard,  meat  ax,  across-the-board 
cuts.  All  we  do  by  this  amendment  is 
reinstate  the  mark  that  the  committee 
itself  made  when  we  thought  our 
budget  authority  was  $285  billion. 
These  cuts  have  been  very  selectively 
chosen  by  the  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  This  is 
not  an  argument  about  what  we 
should  spend  on  defense.  We  had  that 
argmnent.  It  lasted  for  6  months.  We 
agreed  the  level  of  spending  for  next 
year  should  be  $279.2  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
simply  to  conform  to  the  agreement 
and  the  conclusion  we  earlier  reached 
about  outlays  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  expired.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  Mr.  Chairman,  throughout 
this  year  I  have  strongly  advocated  strict  fiscal 
control,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  freeze  on  all 


areas  of  Federal  spending.  Failing  ttiat,  I  be- 
lieve ttiat  It  is  critical  that  we  at  least  adhere 
to  the  levels  set  by  the  budget  resotution  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress.  We  are  in  tf)e 
midst  of  a  deficit  crisis  wttich,  in  my  judgment, 
is  of  far  greater  importarKe  than  any  otfier 
issue  before  Ck>ngress. 

Because  I  believe  the  need  to  put  our  fiscal 
house  in  order  is  paramount,  I  support  tfte 
Spratt  amendment  to  bring  the  defense  au- 
thorizations bill  within  ttie  outlay  target  for  de- 
fense that  Congress  passed  earlier  tttis  year. 

The  Budget  called  for  Budget  Autfxxity  of 
$292.2  billion  for  defense,  but  only  $279.2  bil- 
lion of  actual  expenditures,  or  outlays.  The 
committee's  bill  is  within  its  budget  authority 
target,  but  exceeds  its  outlay  target  by  $6.2 
billion.  Those  outlays  are  wtiat  actually  deter- 
mine our  deficit,  and  exceeding  our  target  by 
$6  billion  would  be  an  irresponsible  action  that 
will  drastically  compound  our  existing  budget- 
ary dilemma 

I  grant  that  this  is  an  authorizations  t>ill,  and 
that  expenditures  are  controlled  in  the  end  by 
appropnations.  However,  this  year  in  particular 
no  defense  appropriation  will  be  passed.  De- 
fense will  be  funded  in  a  continuing  resolution 
which  will  be  set  at  the  rate  in  Vne  autfxxiza- 
tion  bill. 

Obviously,  this  bill  is  the  main  annual  corv 
gressional  statement  of  defense  policy.  It 
should  conform  to  tt>e  fiscal  realities  of  the 
day.  As  usual,  the  nonprofessional  manage- 
ment of  the  House  has  made  it  impossit>le  for 
appropriations  process  to  control  spending. 

The  Spratt  amendment  brings  Vne  defense 
bill  back  in  compliance  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion's requirements.  It  does  so  with  a  blend  of 
real  reductions  and  accounting  gimmicks.  It  is 
not  the  freeze  I  sought,  but  It  txings  us  closer 
to  our  fiscal  deficit  targets. 

The  Spratt  amendment  calls  for  reductions 
to  some  procurement  arxj  research  accounts, 
while  preserving  essential  readiness  portions 
of  ttie  bill.  It  also  rescinds  $1.4  billion  of 
budget  auttK>rity  from  procurement  accounts 
which  in  previous  years  received  overgener- 
ous  inflation  adjustments,  and  it  achieves  a 
paper-only  savings  of  $2.9  billion  by  changing 
military  payday  from  the  last  day  of  each 
month  to  tt>e  first 

Mr.  Spratt  provides  some  real  savings  as 
well  as  some  gimmicks.  His  principle  rival's 
amervjment,  the  Dickinson  amendment  is 
more  reliant  on  smoke  and  mirrors.  It  contains 
fewer  real  cuts.  In  nry  judgment,  the  only  way 
to  achieve  real  savings  is  to  reduce  real  ex- 
penditures. Mr.  Spratt  does  not  do  ttie  full 
job.  but  Mr.  Dickinson  does  It  even  less  well. 

In  fact.  tf>e  Dickinson  anrendment.  by 
addir>g  a  10-day  additk>nal  delay  in  reimburse- 
ment on  [)efense  contracts,  may  in  the  k>ng 
run  add  expense  to  Vne  (government  If  we 
adopt  the  Dickinson  amendment,  contractors 
sooner  or  later  will  raise  pnces  to  compensate 
for  the  lost  time  value  of  their  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  the  savings  achieved 
in  the  Spratt  amendment  conoe  through  fairly 
complex  means,  the  goal  of  tt>e  amerxlment 
and  the  reason  for  my  vote  are  simple.  In  an 
age  of  soaring  deficits,  vra  canr>ot  afford  to 
exceed  our  budget  resolutkjn's  limits.  The 
Spratt  amendment  Is  the  only  availabto  means 
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to  bring  the  Defense  authorizations  Ml  t>ack 
within  Ihoae  imits. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

The  question   was   taken;   and   the 
Chairman    pro    tempore    announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
■ccoamDTOR 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  245,  noes 
156,  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  312] 
AYES-24S 


Aekcfman 

Fy>rd(MI) 

Monson 

Frank 

Moody 

Franklin 

Morrison  (CT) 

Annundo 

Frenzel 

Mraxek 

AnUumy 

Frost 

Murphy 

ApplegUe 

Fuqua 

Matcher 

Armey 

Oarda 

Neal 

Avin 

Oaydoe 

Nowak 

AUJns 

Oeidenson 

Oakar 

AuColn 

Oephardt 

Oberstar 

BarUeU 

OUckman 

Obey 

Bates 

Doodling 

Olln 

BedeU 

Gordon 

Owens 

Beilenaon 

Oray(n.) 

PanetU 

Bereut«r 

Gray  (PA) 

Pease 

Bermmn 

Green 

l>enny 

BevlU 

Ouarlnl 

Pepper 

BlacKi 

Gunderson 

Perkins 

Sons 

Hall  (OH) 

Petri 

Boland 

HaU.  Ralph 

Porter 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Hamilton 

Price 

Bonker 

Hatcher 

RahaU 

Bonkl 

Hawkins 

lUjigel 

Boaco 

Hayes 

Ray 

Boucher 

Hefner 

Reid 

Boxer 

Herul 

Richardson 

Brooks 

Howard 

Rlnaldo 

Brown  (CO) 

Hoyer 

Ritter 

Bruce 

Hubbard 

Roberts 

Bryaiit 

Hughes 

Rodlno 

Burton  (CA) 

Jeffords 

Roe 

Bustamante 

Jenkins 

Roemer 

Byron 

Jones  (NO 

Rose 

Carper 

Jones  (OK) 

Rostenkowskl 

Carr 

Kanjoraki 

Roth 

Chapman 

Kaptur 

Roukema 

Clay 

Kastenmeier 

Rowland  (GA) 

Coelho 

KenneUy 

Roybal 

Collins 

KUdee 

Russo 

Conte 

Klecxka 

Sabo 

Cooper 

KolUr 

Savage 

Couchlin 

Kostmayer 

Scheuer 

Coyne 

I^ntos 

Schroeder 

CrockeU 

Leach  (lA) 

Schuraer 

Daniel 

LeathCTZ) 

Seiberling 

DsMdde 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sharp 

Dellums 

Lehman  (FL) 

Sikanki 

Derrick 

Leiand 

Stridcy 

Dicks 

Levin  (MI) 

Slattery 

DtnceU 

Levine(CA) 

Smith  (FL) 

DtoOuanU 

Ughtfoot 

Rmith  (lA) 

Dlxoo 

Uptnski 

Smith  (NE) 

Oorgaii(ND) 

Lowry(WA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Lujan 

Smith.  Robert 

DurMn 

Luken 

(OR) 

Dwyer 

MacKay 

Snowe 

Dymally 

ISanton 

Solars 

Early 

Markey 

Spratt 

Bekart(OH) 

Mart.hiri 

St  Germain 

Edgar 

Matsol 

Staggers 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mavroules 

StaUlngs 

EncUsh 

MaaoU 

Stangeland 

Eidielcb 

McCloakey 

Stark 

EvaiadA) 

MeCurdy 

Stenholm 

Evans  (IL> 

McDade 

nHean 

McHugh 

Studik 

ntweU 

McKlnney 

Swift 

>M<0 

Meyers 

Synar 

VUcfaAn 

Mica 

Tallon 

nippo 

Mikulski 

Tauke 

Horto 

Miller  (CA) 

Tamtn 

FosUetU 

MIneta 

Thomas  (GA) 

raejr 

Mitchell 

TorrieeUi 

Towns 

Watkins 

Wirth 

Traf  leant 

Waxman 

Wise 

Trailer 

Weaver 

Wolpe 

Valentine 

Weber 

Wright 

Vento 

Weiss 

Wyden 

Viscloeky 

Wheat 

Yates 

Voikmer 

WhiUey 

Yatron 

Waldon 

Whitten 

Young  (MO) 

Walgren 

Williams 
NOES-156 

Zschau 

Anderson 

Gonzalez 

Ortis 

Archer 

Gradlson 

Oxley 

Badham 

Gregg 

Packard 

Barnard 

Hammerschmldt  Parris 

Barton 

Hansen 

Pashayan 

Bateman 

Hendon 

Pickle 

Bennett 

Henry 

PurseU 

Bentley 

Hller 

Quillen 

BUirakis 

Hopkins 

Regula 

Bliley 

Horton 

Ridge 

Roehlert 

Hunter 

Robinson 

Boulter 

Hutto 

Rogers 

Broomfleld 

Hyde 

Rowland  (CT) 

Burton  (IN) 

Ireland 

Rudd 

Callahan 

Jacobs 

Sax  ton 

Carney 

Johnson 

Schaefer 

Chandler 

Kasich 

Schuette 

Chappell 

Kemp 

Schulze 

Chappie 

Kindness 

Sensenbrenner 

Cheney 

Kolbe 

Shaw 

Oinger 

Kramer 

Shelby 

Coats 

Lagomarsino 

Shiimway 

Cobey 

LatU 

Shuster 

Coble 

Lewis  (PL) 

Siljander 

Coleman  (MO) 

Livingston 

Skeen 

Coleman  (TX) 

Uoyd 

Skelton 

Combest 

Loeffler 

Slaughter 

Courier 

Lott 

Smith.  Denny 

Craig 

Lowery  (CA) 

(OR) 

Crane 

Mack 

Smith.  Robert 

Dannemeyer 

Madigan 

(NH) 

Darden 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Daub 

Martin  (ID 

Spence 

Davis 

Martin  (NY) 

Strang 

de  la  Oana 

McCain 

Stratton 

DeLay 

McCandless 

Stump 

Dickinson 

McCoUum 

Sundquist 

Doman  (CA) 

McEwen 

Sweeney 

Dowdy 

McOrath 

Swindall 

Dreier 

McKeman 

Taylor 

Duncan 

McMiUan 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dyson 

Michel 

Vander  Jagt 

Eckert  (NY) 

Miller  (OH) 

Vucanovich 

Edwards  (OK) 

Mollnari 

Walker 

Emerson 

MoUohan 

Whitehurst 

Fiedler 

Montgomery 

Whlttaker 

Fields 

Moorhead 

Wilson 

Fish 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wolf 

GaUo 

Murtha 

Wortley 

Gekas 

Myers 

Wylie 

Gibbons 

Nelson 

Young  (AK) 

Oilman 

Nichols 

Young  (FL) 

Gingrich 

Nielson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-30 

Akaka 

Fowler 

Long 

Barnes 

Grotberg 

Lundine 

Boner  (TN) 

Hartnett 

Lungren 

Breaux 

HlUts 

MiUer  (WA) 

Brown  (CA) 

Holt 

Moakley 

CampbeU 

Huckaby 

Moore 

Conyers 

Jones  (TN) 

Schneider 

DeWlne 

LaFalce 

Snyder 

Donnelly 

Lent 

Torres 

FOrd<TH) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Ddall 

D  1215 


AMElfDIfKNT  OPPKRKD  BT  MK.  DICKINSON 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson:  At 
the  end  of  division  D  (page  365,  after  line 
23),  add  the  following  new  sections: 

SEC.  40«S.  ADJUSTMENT  IN  DATE  MILfFARY  PAY  TO 
BE  PAYABLE. 

(a)  Pay  To  Bb  Payable  First  Day  of  Pol- 
lowing  Month.— (1)  Chapter  19  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"S  1013.  Payment  date  for  pay  and  allowances 

"(a)  Amoimts  of  t>asic  pay,  basic  allowance 
for  quarters,  basic  allowance  for  subsist- 
ence, and  other  payments  of  military  com- 
pensation (other  than  travel  and  transpor- 
tation allowances  and  separation  lUlow- 
ances)  shall  t>e  paid  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  beginning  after  the  month  during 
which  the  right  to  such  compensation  ac- 
crues. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  preclude  one 
payment  In  midmonth  for  any  element  of 
compensation  and  does  not  affect  any  au- 
thority to  make  advance  payments  of  pay 
and  allowances.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"1013.   Payment  date  for  pay  and  allow- 
ances.". 

(b)  Retirement  Accrual  Charge.— Section 
1466(a)(2)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paid"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "accrued". 

(c)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— Section  1013  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  the  amendment  made  by  sul>- 
section  (b)  shall  take  effect  on  September  1, 
1987. 

SEC.  4M7.  LIMITATIGN  ON  OBLIGATION  OF  FISCAL 
YEAR  l»85  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  l»M 
FUNDS. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  fiscal  year 
1986  and  remaining  available  for  obligation 
may  not  t>e  obligated  as  follows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Lun- 
gren against. 

Mr.  Barnes  for,  with  Idr.  CampbeU 
against. 

Messrs.  WALDON,  STANGELAND, 
and  RINALDO  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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SEC  4M8.  COST  REDUCTIONS  IN  CONTRACT  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 

(a)  Early  Delivery  op  Goods  and  Serv- 
ices.—<1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
direct  that  during  fiscal  year  1987  a  compo- 
nent of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not 
accept  early  delivery  of  goods  or  services 
from  a  contractor  unless  acceptance  of  such 
early  delivery  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
national  defense. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "early  delivery",  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tract, means  delivery  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  goods  or  services  under  the  con- 
tract Ijefore  the  date  on  which  delivery  of 
such  goods  or  services  is  otherwise  required 
or  scheduled. 

(b)  Progress  Payments.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  direct  that  during  fiscal 
year  1987  a  progress  payment  to  a  defense 
contractor  (other  than  a  payment  to  a  small 
business  concern)  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  other  law  or  regulation,  be  paid  10  days 
later  than  the  date  on  which  the  payment 
would  otherwise  be  made. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes  and  a  Member 
opposed  to  the  amendment  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  9  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  planned  to 
speak  last  on  this,  but  this  is  the  first 
chance  that  I  have  had  to  speak  to 
this  many  Members  to  discuss  this, 
and  I  thought  that  I  would  go  first 
before  they  leave. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  unique  op- 
portunity, in  that  if  we  are  determined 
to  force  on  the  authorizing  committee 
that  they  come  up  with  a  road  map  to 
reach  an  outlay  figure  that  has  never 
been  put  on  us  before,  and  by  which 
we  are  not  really  legally  bound.  If  this 
Is  what  we  are  to  do  to  reach  an  outlay 
figure,  then  we  have  been  mesmerized 
':nd  enthralled  and  enchanted  by  how 
the  offerors  of  the  first  amendment 
would  arrive  at  their  outlay  figure, 
and  we  have  used  the  same  tricks  and 
gimmicks  that  they  have  used.  It  is 
great. 

According  to  this,  we  offer  the  best 
of  both  worlds.  We  will  save  the 
budget  authority  at  the  figures  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  gave  us, 
which  we  should  do.  $292  billion,  and 


the  programs  stay  in.  We  will  show 
you,  if  they  want  to  go  through  what- 
ever device  they  have  used,  we  will  use 
the  same  techniques  to  get  to  the 
same  outlay  figure.  Thereby,  we  can 
have  the  programs,  we  do  not  lose 
them,  and  we  will  arrive  at  the  same 
outlay  figure. 

If  Members  will  give  their  attention 
to  the  chart  that  I  have  drawn  here.  I 
am  using  the  same  figures  that  were 
used  by  the  offerors  of  the  first 
amendment,  if  they  will  notice,  the 
committee  position  using  the  budget 
authority  given  to  us,  $292  billion.  The 
outlay  figure  that  the  original  commit- 
tee had  was  $285  billion.  When  the 
budget  authorty  was  given  to  us  after 
the  Joint  meeting,  the  BA  went  up  to 
$292  billion,  so  we  have  used  that 
figure.  But  the  outlay  figure  went 
down  to  $279  billion.  So  all  right,  we 
will  reach  that  figure  Just  like  they 
have. 

How  do  we  do  that?  If  the  Members 
would  give  me  their  attenton  for  just  5 
minutes,  I  will  conclude,  if  I  could  just 
have  their  attention  for  that  short, 
brief  attention  span.  We  have  the 
same  figures  in  both  amendments, 
mine  and  the  Spratt  amendment. 
They  want  to  slip  the  pay  date,  that  is 
a  trick,  slip  it  from  September  to  Octo- 
ber so  that  it  goes  into  another  time. 
All  right,  we  are  going  to  save  outlays 
of  $2.9  billion.  If  they  want  to  play 
tricks,  same  trick.  $2.9  billion  in  both 
amendments. 

Inflation  figures  are  the  same  in 
both:  1.4  savings  in  both. 

Now  in  order  to  get  to  the  additional 
savings  in  outlays,  to  save  the  same 
budget  authority,  we  say  that  we  will 
not  pay  for  early  delivery.  That  does 
not  hurt  anything.  We  say  that  we  will 
not  pay  the  full— we  will  wait  10  days 
on  progress  payments.  It  will  result  in 
the  savings  shown  here,  one-half  bil- 
lion and  $1.8  billion.  We  will  arrive  at 
the  same  target  as  they  do  while  keep- 
ing the  same  budget  authority. 

What  is  the  alternative?  This  is  im- 
portant. The  alternative  is  that  if  we 
do  not  keep  the  budget  authority  that 
we  were  given,  what  do  we  lose?  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  lose.  We  lose  30  P- 
16's.  We  lose  12  F-15's.  I  do  not  know 
in  whose  States  these  are  made,  and  I 
do  not  care.  I  am  Just  telling  you  what 
the  defense  picture  is.  We  lose  12  P- 
18's,  5  P-14's,  an  Aegis  cruiser,  115  Pa- 
triot air  defense  missile  systems,  285 
HARM  systems— the  ones  that  went 
into  Libya  and  knocked  out  the  radars 
that  came  up  to  knock  down  our 
planes— and  $17.8  million  in  spare 
parts.  Everything  that  we  needed  for 
the  conventional  forces  that  was  in 
the  bill  we  are  saving  if  we  can  mark 
to  what  the  budget  authority  said  that 
we  could  mark  to. 

We  are  not  over.  We  are  the  only 
committee,  I  think,  that  has  come  to 
this  floor  with  an  authorization  that  is 
not  over.  We  are  where  we  should  be. 


and  if  you  want  to  worry  about  the 
triggering  of  Gramm-Rudman.  the  se- 
questation.  the  same  reduction  by  this 
same  road  map  gets  us  to  exactly  the 
same  outlay  figures  that  the  Spratt 
amendment  gets  to. 

What  I  am  trying  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers is.  if  they  want  to  save  these  pro- 
grams, they  can  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment. You  can  vote  for  the  program- 
matic changes  that  we  put  back  in 
when  they  gave  us  the  additional  $7 
billion.  We  have  used  it  wisely,  and 
still  did  not  get  all  that  we  needed,  but 
we  saved  the  programs.  We  reached 
the  same  outlay  figure,  and  from  there 
on  it  is  up  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, which  appropriates  the  money, 
to  reach  the  outlay  figure,  and  it  is 
also  up  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  administration  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  are  going  to  spend  it. 

D  1225 

But  we  have  the  authority  to  do  it. 
We  are  doing  what  we  are  charged 
with  doing. 

I  will  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  very  disappointed  at  the  partisan 
flavor  of  the  last  vote.  It  looked  like 
we  had  some  sort  of  partisan  vote 
going,  if  you  counted  the  votes,  and 
when  you  see  the  breakout.  Defense  is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  It  has  never  been 
and  should  never  be  a  partisan  issue. 
Our  committee  is  not  partisan.  We  do 
not  even  have  majority  and  minority 
staff.  But  the  votes  Just  seemed  to 
come  out  that  way  this  last  go-around. 

I  know  I  have  heard  my  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN],  chiding  his  colleagues,  saying 
that  the  Democrats  are  labeled  as  the 
party  against  defense.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  is  so  or  not,  but  if  this  is  so  and 
you  do  not  want  that  to  be  the  case, 
then  go  on  and  vote  for  the  budget  au- 
thority that  the  Budget  Committee 
gave  us.  We  will  reach  the  same  outlay 
figure  as  they  are  with  the  same  gim- 
micks that  they  are  using.  You  have 
the  best  of  both  worlds,  and  we  will  let 
the  Appropriations  Committee  come 
in  with  the  market  they  are  supposed 
to  get.  

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
important  I  think  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  gentleman's  substitute  reconfirms 
the  work  of  the  Budget  Committee  be- 
cause it  takes  the  Budget  Committee 
numbers  on  authorizations  and  out- 
lays and  folds  them  into  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  That  is  No.  1.  I 
think  that  it  is  extremely  important  to 
know  that  these  numbers  that  are  in 
the  Dickinson  substitute  are  the  pre- 
cise numbers  that  came  out  of  the 
budget  conference,  the  precise  num- 
bers that  this  House  voted  in  favor  of 
by  about  3  to  1  a  few  weeks  ago. 
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Second.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind,  and  I  tried  to  make  this 
point  before,  that  if  you  believe  in 
money  for  helping  the  Afghan  refu- 
gees you  have  to  vote  for  the  Dickin- 
son substitute  because  it  does  not 
delete  $6  million  for  that  particular 
category. 

Also,  and  finally,  there  is  a  great 
debate  in  the  House,  and  a  good  and  a 
proper  one.  about  whether  we  should 
spend  money  for  strategic  systems  or 
conventional  systems,  whether  we 
should  increase  readiness  by  increas- 
ing spare  parts,  and  fuel,  and  exer- 
cises. The  Dickinson  amendment  keeps 
the  money  that  we  badly  need  for 
readiness.  The  other  amendment  de- 
letes substantially  from  defense  mis- 
cUes.  It  reduces  substantially  from 
spare  parts,  repairs,  training,  targets, 
ammunition,  stocks,  and  also  addition- 
al millions  of  dollars  for  training. 

So  if  readiness  is  important,  if  the 
high  level  of  alert  of  our  troops  is  im- 
portant, if  training  is  important,  if 
spare  parts  are  important,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  vote  for  the  Dickinson  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments, and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  consumed 
9  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN]  rises  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  the  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  we  do  not 
have  a  lot  of  people  to  speak  on  this 
issue  because,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
people  who  wanted  to  address  the  sub- 
ject have  already  addressed  it  in  the 
previous  discussion. 

But  let  me  say  about  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
first  of  all  I  would  like  the  extra 
money.  If  it  were  not  for  the  problems 
we  are  having  with  Gramm-Rudman. 
this  outlay  problem  would  not  be  any- 
thing that  we  would  be  discussing.  We 
would  be  marking  to  the  BA  number. 
and  we  would  be  marking  happily  to 
the  full  BA  that  was  given  us  by  the 
budget  conference  report,  which  Is 
$292  billion. 

That  is  not  the  case.  Wt  are  now 
living  in  a  new  world,  and  the  new 
world  is  that  outlays  are  driving  the 
process  because  outlays  determine  the 
deficit,  and  the  deficit  determines 
whether  Oramm-Rudman  kicks  in. 
and  sequestration,  and  so  on. 

So  we  have  got  to  start  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  outlays. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  better 
than  where  we  were  in  the  committee 


position  coming  into  the  debate  this 
morning.  The  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  is  better  than 
what  we  have  coming  out  of  the  com- 
mittee because  it  does,  smoke  and  mir- 
rors and  all,  do  something  about  the 
outlay  problem.  So  it  is  better  than 
where  we  were. 

However,  it  is  not  better  than  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Let  me  explain  two  or  three  reasons 
why  it  is  important. 

What  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  says  is  that  we  can 
cut  $6  billion  worth  of  outlay  without 
cutting  any  budget  authority,  and  that 
we  can  say  that  this  amendment  then, 
if  we  pass  the  $292  billion  in  budget 
authority,  we  will  only  spend  $279  bil- 
lion in  outlays. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  to  be 
said  about  that.  No.  1,  we  are  not 
doing  very  well  in  controlling  outlays 
over  there  in  the  Pentagon  now.  This 
year,  for  example,  we  were  estimated 
to  spend  $267  billion  in  outlays,  and 
we  are  ninning  at  $273  billion.  We  are 
not  very  good  at  controlling  outlays. 
Adding  more  BA  is  going  to  make  that 
controlling  outlay  problem  even  worse. 

Point  No.  2,  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment solved  the  outlay  problem  for 
1986  by  pushing  some  of  those  costs 
into  1988.  We  are  postponing  the  day 
of  reckoning  on  some  of  these  issues, 
so  we  are  temporarily  solving  the 
problem,  but  in  the  long  run  the  prob- 
lem is  still  there  and,  in  fact,  it  gets 
worse. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly,  we 
cannot  keep  doing  this.  We  cannot 
keep  passing  budgets  which  have  high 
BA  and  low  outlays.  It  does  not  work. 

When  budgets  are  flat  as  we  are  now 
with  a  flat  budget  under  the  new  atti- 
tude toward  defense  spending,  budgets 
are  going  to  be  flat.  When  budgets  are 
flat,  budget  authority  has  got  to  equal 
outlays.  It  is  only  in  a  growing  budget 
that  the  budget  authority  could  be 
much  higher  than  outlays.  We  are  es- 
sentially perpetuating  an  imbalance 
here  that  is  eventually  going  to  catch 
up  with  us. 

We  have  got  to  understand  that  de- 
fense is  an  important  part  of  the 
budget  deficit  problem,  as  is  all  other 
programs.  In  order  to  stop  that  deficit 
we  have  to  control  the  outlays.  In 
order  to  control  the  outlays,  without 
totally  distorting  our  defense  prior- 
ities, we  have  to  bring  the  budget  au- 
thority into  line  with  the  outlays. 

As  I  told  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Ghat]  before  he 
brought  his  bill  to  the  floor,  and  when 
he  brought  his  conference  report  to 
the  floor,  please,  please,  as  you  are 
doing  this,  give  us  more  outlays  if  you 
can.  But  if  you  cannot  give  us  more 
outlajrs.  give  us  less  budget  authority. 
Those  two  numbers  have  got  to  be 
consistent. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
proponent  of  the  amendment  I  think  I 
have  the  right  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  have  no  other  speakers.  I  would 
Just  like  to  emphasize  that  I  think  the 
best  vote  here  on  the  Dickinson 
amendment  at  this  time  is  for  the 
House  to  vote  no,  to  have  a  budget  res- 
olution, have  a  budget  bill,  a  Defense 
bill  in  which  there  is  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  consistency  between  the 
budget  authority  and  the  outlays. 

We  now  have  that  with  the  passage 
of  the  Spratt  amendment.  I  hope  that 
we  do  not  undo  with  the  passage  of 
the  Dickinson  amendment. 

Vote  no  on  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  please  comment  on  my 
understanding  of  the  reductions  made 
by  the  gentleman's  amendment— the 
accounts  from  which  these  inflation 
reductions  are  taken  do  not  reflect  in- 
flation adjustments  specially  calculat- 
ed for  intelligence  programs.  Is  it  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  that  the  in- 
flation reductions  made  here  do  not 
come  from  the  National  Foreign  Intel- 
ligence Program  or  Tactical  Intelli- 
gence and  Related  Activities? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  say  that 
we  have  discussed  this  privately  and 
we  have  discussed  this  on  the  floor 
before,  and  I  would  like  to  assure  the 
gentleman  again  that  the  program- 
matic changes  we  are  proposing,  the 
increases  would  protect  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a 
line  item  that  is  being  deleted  as  of- 
fered by  the  gentlemani  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt].  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  yes  there  is.  The  gentle- 
man is  on  the  Intelligence  Subcommit- 
tee and  perhaps  he  is  more  aware  of  it 
than  I  am. 

D  1235 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  say  in  con- 
clusion, and  I  realize  that  we  are  work- 
ing against  time  constraints  and  I  will 
try  to  be  brief;  but  this  is  so  very  im- 
portant. 

We  have  shown  you  that  if  you  are 
concerned  about  outlays,  you  can  get 
to  the  outlay  figure  as  I  have  designat- 
ed and  shown  from  the  well.  You  do 
not  make  advance  payments;  you 
delay  by  10  days  the  progress  pay- 
ments. 

You  then  use  the  same  formula  that 
they  are  using  to  slip  a  payday  and  to 


absolve  the  Inflation  that  was  not 
used,  and  we  came  out  at  the  same 
outlay  figure.  But  in  doing  so  we  main- 
tain and  preserve  the  programs,  the 
weapons  systems  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  says  it  needs  and  which  our 
committee  has  said  that  we  need. 

Now.  let  me  ask  those  who  voted  for 
the  lower  figure,  where  have  you  been 
on  all  these  other  appropriations  bills? 
You  have  been  voting  a  high  figure  on 
almost  every  bill  that  has  come  to  this 
floor;  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions. Now  all  of  a  sudden  you  want  to 
get  righteous  and  take  it  out  of  de- 
fense. 

Somebody  is  going  to  be  looking  at 
those  voting  records.  You  are  always 
voting  for  the  high  figure,  many  of 
you  over  there,  high  figure,  high 
spending.  Then  when  it  gets  to  de- 
fense. "Oh.  well,  I'm  going  to  be  right- 
eous here  and  I'm  going  to  go  with 
what  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
says,  and  I  am  going  to  save  the  day 
by  reaching  down  and  meeting  an 
outlay  figure  that  we  are  not  even  ob- 
ligated to  meet,  as  far  as  the  authori- 
zation committee  is  concerned." 

So  let  us  be  honest  with  our  votes 
here.  Let  me  say,  if  we  cut  the  F-16's, 
the  F-15's,  all  of  these  items  that  have 
been  enumerated  here,  I  looked  at  150 
proposed  amendments  here.  Most  of 
them  are  asking  for  add-ons.  You  want 
to  add  something  back:  you  want  to 
add  something  additional,  whether  it 
be  in  military  construction  or  a  Tri- 
dent submarine  or  whatever.  Are  you 
going  to  continue  to  add  on  even 
though  you  cut  the  lower  figures? 
There  is  no  money  there  for  that. 

We  have  cut  this  as  much  as  we  can. 
Are  you  going  to  really  be  that  incon- 
stant that  you  are  going  to  vote  to  cut 
the  spending  figure  and  then  come  in 
and  say.  "Yes,  but  I  want  to  add  mine 
on." 

No.  We  are  going  to  resist  every  one 
of  those.  I  would  hope  that  the  chair- 
man would,  too.  So  we  are  not  going  to 
add  anything  on  this  spending  thing, 
wherever  we  wind  up.  We  have  got  the 
committee  mark.  I  would  hope  that  we 
do  not  add  anything,  and  that  we  can 
be  true  to  ourselves  and  the  taxpayers, 
too. 

The  committee  has  come  in  with  a 
292  mark;  we  have  shown  you  how  to 
get  to  the  outlay  figure  if  that  is  the 
thing  that  is  bothering  you.  The  same 
way.  using  the  same  cuts  as  do  the 
proponents  of  the  other  amendment, 
the  Spratt  amendment. 

So  if  you  are  worried  about  outlays, 
we  have  got  you  there.  If  you  are  con- 
cerned about  your  programs,  we  keep 
them  in.  If  there  is  not  enough  money 
to  go  around,  we  will  let  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  come  in  with  its 
bill  and  they  will  show  us  how  to  meet 
their  obligations  in  outlays. 

We  are  in  a  good  position.  We  can 
keep  the  programs,  meet  the  outlay 
figure,  and  we  are  going  to  let  some- 


body else  worry  about,  does  it  really 
work.  I  am  telling  you  it  is  not  a  real 
savings,  but  that  is  the  way  they  want 
to  play  the  game;  we  are  playing  it. 

Please,  please  vote  for  the  figure 
that  the  budget  authority  gave  us.  We 
are  playing  by  the  rules.  They  say. 
this  is  what  you  can  have,  we  mark  to 
it.  If  they  give  us  a  lower  figure,  we 
mark  to  that.  We  mark  to  what  they 
told  us  we  could  have  in  joint  commit- 
tee with  the  Senate;  now  we  want  to 
abrogate  that  and  walk  away  from  it. 
it  just  does  not  make  sense.  Why 
should  we  bother  even  to  wonder 
about  meeting  the  budget  authority  if 
it  does  not  mean  anjrthing?  If  it  means 
absolutely  nothing? 

We  are  pretty  soon  going  to  wind  up 
with  just  one  committee  in  this  House. 
I  think,  and  that  might  be  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  guess  everything  else  is 
out  the  window. 

So  if  it  means  something  tg  play  by 
the  rules,  to  meet  what  the  Budget 
Committee  says  we  should  do,  and 
that  we  also  give  you  a  road  map  to 
show  you  how  you  can  reach,  without 
doing  damage  to  the  programs,  the 
outlay  figure,  there  is  a  way  to  do  it  in 
this  amendment,  not  the  Spratt 
amendment. 

I  urge— if  you  are  for  a  strong  de- 
fense, this  is  it.  If  you  are  not  for  a 
strong  defense,  go  on  and  cut  it;  it  is 
your  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  181.  noes 
224,  not  voting  26.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  3131 
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Richardson 
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Ruaso 
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Smith  (NJ) 

Wise 
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Solmrs 
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Barnes 

Orotbers 

Lons 

Boner  (TN> 

HartneU 

Lundine 

Breaiu 

HlUis 

Luncren 

CampteU 

Holt 

Miller  (WA> 

Conyers 

Huckaby 

MitcheU 

DeWlne 

Jones  (TN) 

Moore 

Donnelly 

LaFalce 

Shelby 

Ftord(TN> 

Lent 

Snyder 

Fowler 

Lewis  (CA> 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lungren  (or.  with  Mrs.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana agmlnst. 

Mr.  Campbell  for.  with  Mr.  Barnes 
asainst. 

Mr.  DeWine  for,  with  Mr.  LaFalce  against. 

Bftr.  JENKINS  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  and  Mr. 
DANIEL  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 531.  it  is  in  order  to  debate  the 
topic  of  limitations  on  nuclear  testing 
for  1  hour  and  30  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
After  the  completion  of  such  debate,  it 
is  in  order  to  consider  the  following 
two  amendments  to  the  committee 
substitute,  as  modified,  contained  in 
House  Report  99-766  relating  to  limi- 
tations on  nuclear  testing,  which  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  or  to  a 
donand  for  a  division  of  the  question 
but  each  shall  be  debatable  for  20  min- 
utes equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  aiid  a  member  opposed 
thereto: 

Pint,  an  amendment  if  offered  by 
Representative  DicKiNsoir  or  his  des- 
ignee; and 

Second,  an  amendment  if  offered  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Ccnnmlttee  or  his  designee. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Asm]  wiU  be  recognized  for  45  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DicKnfsoH]  will  be  recognized  for 
45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
ttom  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asnif]. 


Bfr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  are  already  at  1 
o'clock.  We  would  like  to.  if  possible, 
complete  this  matter  before  we  ad- 
journ. We  have  a  number  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  catching  planes. 
So  we  are  going  to  try  to  hold  down  on 
our  side.  A  lot  of  Members  want  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  minority.  He  has  the  time,  and  he 
can  do  with  it  what  he  wishes. 

But  on  our  side  we  are  going  to  try 
to  hold  it  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consiune  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  February,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed,  by  an  overwhelmir>g 
tNpartisan  vote  of  268-148,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 3,  legislation  urging  the  President  to  re- 
quest ttie  ratification  of  two  nuclear  testing 
limitation  treaties  signed  In  the  1970's  and 
urging  the  President  to  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  the  resumption  of  negotiations  on  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  The  other 
body  just  yesterday  passed  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 3  as  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1987  Oefense  authorization  bill  by  a  vote  of 
64  to  35. 

In  passir>g  this  legislation,  the  House  arxj 
Senate  have  sent  a  very  clear  message.  A  bi- 
partisan majority  in  Congress  firmly  supports 
an  end  to  the  arms  race  fueled  by  the  unlimit- 
ed continuation  of  nuclear  testing.  By  continu- 
ing to  add  new  nuclear  weapons  to  our  arse- 
nals, both  the  United  States  and  ttie  Soviet 
Union  cancel  out  ttie  effectiveness  any  reduc- 
tions might  make  in  their  nuclear  arserials.  We 
are  saying  wtiat  every  President  since  Eisen- 
hower has  been  saying:  We  must  put  an  end 
to  this  escalation  through  a  mutual,  vertifiable, 
and  comprehensive  test  ban. 

As  a  follow-on  to  House  Joint  Resolution  3, 
ttiis  amendment  calls  for  continued  action 
toward  ttiat  arms  control  policy  objective. 
Under  this  amendment,  effective  January  1, 
1987,  we  would  engage  in  a  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing  above  a  certain  level— 1  kilo- 
ton — unless  the  President  certifies  to  ttie  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviets  have  tested  above  this 
level. 

If  the  Soviets  choose  to  resume  ttieir  test- 
ing, funds  are  immediately  released  for  the  re- 
sumption of  United  States  testing.  This 
amendment  reflects  a  grave  concern  on  ttie 
part  of  ttie  Amehcan  people  and  the  world 
community  that  something  desperately  needs 
to  be  done  to  stop  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  ttie  nuclear  arms  race  t)etween 
the  superpowers.  One  way  to  begin  this  proc- 
ess is  for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  limit  tests  of  their  high  yieM  nuclear 
weapons. 

For  almost  a  year  now,  ttie  Soviets  have 
not  tested.  They  are  sending  us  a  "message." 
Some  view  ttiis  as  a  propaganda  move  on 
their  part  I  say  we  shoukj  questkxi  their  seri- 
ousness by  calling  their  bluff.  Let's  send  them 
a  signal  that  we  are  serious.  By  continuing  to 
test,  as  we  have  since  the  Soviet  moratorium, 


we  send  ttie  wrong  message.  In  my  judgment 
ttiere  is  very  little  time  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviets  in  this  area.  Mr.  Gortiactiev  is 
being  pushed  just  as  hard  as  Presklent 
Reagan  is  being  pustied  by  certain  elements 
in  ttieir  defense  establishments  wtio  oppose 
any  agreement  at  all  in  this  area.  Ttie 
"window  of  opportunity"  is  closing  fast.  Let's 
see  if  ttie  Soviets  will  negotiate  a  genuine  and 
effective  nuclear  test  ban. 

The  Soviets  have  pledged  to  accept  en- 
tianced  verification  arrangements  in  the  nucle- 
ar testing  area.  In  fact,  as  part  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Natural  Resources  Oefense 
Council,  a  private  organization,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  accepted  and  has  In  place  right 
now  equipment  onsite  to  monitor  nuclear  tests 
and  earthquakes.  This  could  be  expanded  to 
incorporate  a  wider  network  of  monitoring  sta- 
tions on  their  territory  which  would  provide 
even  greater  monitoring  confidence.  At  issue 
is  not  the  technrcal  at>ility  to  monitor  testing, 
but  the  political  will  to  reach  an  agreement. 
The  onus  shouW  be  on  the  Soviet  Union  not 
ttie  United  States  to  deliver. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  call  for  a 
moratorium  on  testing  atiove  1  kiloton  as  long 
as  ttie  Soviet  Union  doesn't  conduct  such  a 
test  If  ttiey  test,  we  are  free  to  test. 

We  tiave  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
by  limiting  ttie  addition  of  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons into  ttie  Soviet  arsenal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  reason- 
able and  effective  arms  control  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  under  ttie  debate 
time,  I  yieW  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Missouri  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 

D  1300 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  tired  of  hearing  people  talk  about 
arms  control  as  if  we  are  diluting,  or 
eroding  our  national  security.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  support 
arms  control— Les  Aspin  and  Pat 
Schroeder,  my  cosponsors,  Tom 
Downey,  Ed  Markey,  John  Spratt, 
and  so  many  others— are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  protecting  our  rights  and 
freedoms.  And  we  know  that  arms  con- 
trol progress  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant way  to  ensure  that  our  children 
and  grandchildren  enjoy  the  same 
freedoms  in  a  safe  and  democratic  so- 
ciety. 

Our  amendment  secui-es  so  much  for 
us  that  I  have  a  hard  time  understand- 
ing the  argujoaents  posed  against  us. 
Let  me  outline  why  I  think  this  legis- 
lation is  necessary  and  prudent. 

Both  we  and  the  Soviets  have  more 
than  enough  missiles  and  bombs  to  de- 
stroy the  world  as  we  know  it.  That's 
why  deterrence  is  so  necessary  and 
that's  why  deterrence  works.  At  the 
same  time,  America's  nuclear  forces 
have  never  been  stronger:  Our  weap- 
ons are  more  acciu^te  than  the  Sovi- 
ets' and  our  warhead  modernization 
programs  are  sutistantially  complete. 
A  mutual  halt  in  warhead  develop- 
ment leaves  us  in  an  advantageous  po- 
sition. The  warhead  for  the  mobile 


Midgetman  system  is  almost  produc- 
tion-ready and  testing  for  the  Trident 
D-5  missile  warhead  can  be  completed 
before  January  1.  Certainly,  even  the 
most  critical  of  Pentagon  generals 
would  not  trade  our  sophisticated  nu- 
clear arsenal  for  the  sturdy  giants  in 
the  Russian  silos. 

But  this  relatively  secure  position  is 
in  danger.  By  performing  last  rites  for 
SALT,  President  Reagan  has  left  the 
Soviets  free  to  ignore  the  real  safe- 
guards SALT  provided.  A  new  testing 
program  would  allow  the  Russians  to 
refit  their  powerful  missiles  with 
greater  numbers  of  more  accurate 
multiple  warheads  and  develop  other 
warheads  that  threaten  the  United 
States.  True,  this  would  be  a  major 
effort,  but  with  their  hotter  produc- 
tion line  and  coercive  society,  Soviet 
leaders  might  decide  the  expense  was 
Justified.  Certainly,  the  administra- 
tion's hostility  to  arms  control  sends 
an  undesirable  message  to  the  hawks 
in  the  Kremlin. 

For  years,  even  arms  control  advo- 
cates have  been  unable  to  give  satis- 
factory answers  to  all  the  vexing  prob- 
lems of  monitoring  and  verification.  In 
our  open  society  secrets  don't  stay 
secret  long,  and  the  Soviets  might  be 
reasonably  certain  of  our  compliance 
even  without  onsite  monitoring.  We 
had  no  such  guarantee.  And  arms  con- 
trol goals  are  meaningless  unless  we 
are  confident  that  promises  are  being 
kept. 

Recent  advances  in  seismic  research 
provide  that  confidence  in  the  techni- 
cal ability  to  detect  any  Soviet  testing 
violations.  And  the  historic  coopera- 
tive arrangement  between  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council  and  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  demon- 
strates that  in-country  monitoring  is 
possible.  Govemment-to-Govemment 
agreements  will  be  necessary  for  any 
long-term  accord,  but  the  principle  is 
proven.  Our  amendment  builds  on 
these  two  essential  components. 

Setting  our  level  at  1  kiloton  was  not 
an  arbitrary  decision.  We  can  now 
detect  tests  at  lower  levels  with  proper 
onsite  monitoring,  but  at  1  kiloton, 
even  a  determined  effort  to  muffle  the 
blast  would  be  detected.  Since  this 
agreement  restricts  tests  to  a  single 
area,  any  test  in  another  location  and 
any  test  over  the  1 -kiloton  limit  would 
be  a  violation.  A  final  agreement 
might  be  set  at  a  slightly  different 
level,  to  satisfy  concerns  of  both  sides, 
but  verification  is  no  longer  an  issue. 

We  all  agree  that  the  psychological 
blocks  to  arms  control  are  at  least  as 
important  as  the  technical  ones.  So 
this  could  be  the  catalytic  first  step  in 
proving  to  ourselves  that,  despite  deep 
and  abiding  differences,  we  can  reduce 
the  chances  of  nuclear  war.  Sound 
agreements  will  lessen  the  temptation 
to  laimch  a  first  strike.  Significant  re- 
ductions will  mean  more  resources  for 


sensible    defense    expenditures    and 
other  productive  programs. 

Proponents  of  testing  claim  it  is  es- 
sential to  guarantee  the  reliability  of 
our  weapons.  This  is  a  hollow  excuse, 
for  the  vast  majority  of  reliability 
checks  are  mechanical  and  we  have 
never  conducted  more  than  one  or  two 
explosive  tests  a  year.  What  these 
people  really  mean  is  that  without  nu- 
clear tests,  we— and  the  Soviets— 
caimot  develop  new  nuclear  warheads. 
As  the  coliminist  Ellen  Goodman  said 
this  week,  "that's  the  point." 

Indeed  it  is,  for  escalating  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  Is  pointless,  expensive, 
and  potentially  fatal.  That  is  why  our 
amendment  is  so  timely.  We  need  to 
stop  this  futile  treadmill  whUe  deter- 
rence still  works  and  while  verification 
is  stiU  possible.  We  need  to  protect  the 
robust  defense  we  now  enjoy. 

Congress  is  rightfully  hesitant  to  in- 
trude on  the  President's  responsibility 
to  conduct  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  the  constitutional  duty  to  raise 
the  funds  for  Government  expendi- 
ture and  to  make  sure  that  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  used  wisely.  We  also 
have  a  responsibility  to  reflect  oiur  citi- 
zens' deep-felt  desire  for  a  saner  nucle- 
ar future.  Our  1-year  pause  will  facili- 
tate a  more  lasting  agreement.  We  are 
asking  Mr.  Reagan  to  honor  his  own 
responsibilities,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  most  promising  negotiating  atmos- 
phere in  years.  We  are  calling  on  him 
to  act  while  there  is  still  time.  We  ask 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  to  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield]. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin],  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Gephardt],  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder]  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  test  ban  proponents 
all  too  often  label  the  test  ban  idea  as 
a  simple,  benign  panacea  for  most,  if 
not  all.  the  problems  associated  with 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  arms  race. 
Its  alleged  "simplicity"  is  its  most  pub- 
licized strength.  The  imfortunate  re- 
ality is  that  the  test  ban  issue  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  an  iimocuous,  con- 
fidence-building measure.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  question  with 
ramifications  extending  far  beyond 
the  scientific  and  technical  consider- 
ations of  the  nuclear  testing  program 
itself. 

The  question:  Do  we  need  testing  to 
determine  the  reliability  of  our  cur- 
rent nuclear  systems?  The  answer, 
while  admittedly  controversial,  is  still 
"yes."  Computer  simulations  alone  are 
not  adequate  at  the  present  time  to 


ensure  warhead  reliability.  At  some 
point  a  computer  program  must  be  re- 
lated to  a  nuclear  test  so  as  to  reestab- 
lish the  essential  link  between  soft- 
ware hypotheses  and  physical  reality. 

Is  the  safety  of  our  nuclear  wei4>ons 
at  issue?  While  this  is  also  a  very  con- 
troversial question,  the  old  maxim 
"when  in  doubt,  err  on  the  side  of 
safety"  dictates  our  responses.  We  owe 
this  to  the  people  who  live  and  work 
around  our  strategic  forces.  Chernobyl 
has  at  least  taught  us  that,  at  least  I 
hope  it  has. 

What  about  Verification  of  a  test 
ban?  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  have 
made  substantial  strides  toward  new 
verifications  technologies  in  the  test- 
ing area.  But  are  we  completely  there 
yet?  "Not  quite"  is  the  grudging 
answer  of  most  experts.  Test  ban  pro- 
ponents should  keep  in  mind  that  veri- 
fication teclinology  is  developed  and 
improved  by  measuring  actual  U.S.  nu- 
clear tests. 

How  would  a  test  ban  affect  strate- 
gic weapons  modernization?  On  this 
fact  there  is  almost  complete  agree- 
ment—it would  hurt.  For  some  this  is 
an  exciting  prospect  and,  after  all,  the 
whole  purpose  of  banning  tests.  But 
has  the  nuclear  modernization  pro- 
gram of  the  past  three  decades,  facili- 
tated by  nuclear  testing,  been  all  bad? 
Are  smaller  warheads  and  a  substan- 
tial cut  in  total  U.S.  megatoimage  in 
this  period  a  bad  thing?  What  about 
Midgetman  which  is  currently  under 
development  and  is  thought  by  many 
to  represent  a  stabilizing  future  contri- 
bution to  the  Soviet-American  military 
balance?  Will  it  be  negatively  affected 
by  a  test  ban?  If  so,  is  that  really  a 
positive  development? 

And  what  about  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative?  The  nuclear-fueled  x- 
ray  laser  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
areas  of  SDI  research.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  stopped  dead  by  a  test  ban. 
Do  we  really  want  to  gut  this  key  facet 
of  the  SDI  Program  at  the  present 
time? 

Some  proponents  of  a  test  ban  mora- 
torium view  it  simply  as  a  means  of 
wreaking  havoc  with  weapons  systems 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  defeat 
in  open  votes  in  Congress.  They  see 
nuclear  testing  as  the  soft  imderbelly 
of  our  Nation's  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram. To  them,  and  I  say  some  of 
them,  a  test  ban  offers  a  potentially 
devastating  means  of  indiscriminately 
gutting  major  strategic  weapons  sjrs- 
tems,  many  of  which  enjoy  the  broad 
support  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. When  a  ban  on  nuclear  test- 
ing is  viewed  in  this  way,  the  threat  it 
poses  is  truly  insidious. 

Finally,  a  particularly  misleading  ar- 
gument repeated  by  test  ban  propo- 
nents is  that  "every  American  Presi- 
dent for  the  past  30  years  has  support- 
ed a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty" 
and  Ronald  Reagan  is  the  only  one  to 
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break  with  this  "haUowed"  tradition. 
One  has  to  ask  what  would  seem  to  be 
a  very  obvious  question.  If  this  is  the 
case,  if  so  many  Presidents,  for  so 
many  years  have  supported  a  test  ban, 
then  why  don't  we  have  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  right  now?  It 
seems  to  me  that  President  Reagan  is 
being  given  hell  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth— namely,  that  a  test  ban  is  a  bad 
idea  at  the  present  time;  it  would  not 
enhance  security;  and,  above  all,  it 
would  deliberately  thrust  us  into  a 
nightmare  world  of  nuclear  uncertain- 
ty and  instability. 

For  these  important  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  test  ban  amendment  which 
we  are  currently  considering. 

D  1310 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dowkty]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  wtK>(eheartedly 
support  the  amendment  being  offered  by  Con- 
gressman AspiN,  Congressman  Gephardt, 
arxl  Congresswoman  Schroeder.  This 
amendment  calls  for  ttie  imposition  of  a  1- 
year  moratorium  on  all  nuclear  tests  by  the 
United  States  in  excess  of  1  kiloton,  provided 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  the  same. 

For  over  a  year  now  tf>e  Soviets  have 
abided  by  a  self-imposed  moratorium  on  the 
testing  of  nudear  vveapons  in  the  hopes  that 
serious  negotiations  with  ttie  United  States 
could  be  pursued.  Yet  the  U.S.  testing  has 
corHirHied  unabated. 

In  Febniary,  tt>e  House  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  268  to  148,  House  Joint 
Resolution  3,  the  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban  resolution.  Two  years  earlier,  the  Senate 
passed  a  simitar  bill  by  a  vote  of  77  to  22.  Yet 
negotiations  on  any  type  of  comprehensive 
test  ban  have  not  been  reinstated  since  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office  in  1981,  more  than  5 
years  ago. 

The  vicious  cycle  of  technological  advances 
in  rwdear  weaponry  by  both  tt^  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  can  only  be  broken  l)y  a  ne- 
gotiated treaty.  A  compretiensive  test  t>ian  is  a 
viable  rway  to  halt  all  weapon  production  while 
negotiations  for  such  a  treaty  take  place.  And 
it  is  true — modem  history  proves  that  solid 
arms  agreements  with  tf>e  Soviets  are  possi- 
ble if  sought  with  honesty  arxj  skill. 

Forty-one  years  ago.  in  an  effort  to  bring 
World  War  II  to  an  end.  the  United  States  un- 
leashed the  most  powerful,  the  most  devastat- 
ing weapon  ever  krxiwn  to  man — the  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped  on  Japan. 

The  resulting  horror  and  destruction  is  un- 
matched anywhere  in  history.  Even  today, 
thousands  of  people  stNl  suffer  the  effects  of 
that  decision. 

It  seems  rattter  appalling  tfiat  we  now  stand 
here  arguing  over  an  amendment  wfiich  has 
the  potential  to  bring  about  a  new  treaty  which 


could  end  the  possibility  of  ever  t>eirtg  forced 
to  repeat  VnaX  decision.  The  amendment 
before  us  simply  halts  for  1  year  all  nuclear 
tests  over  1  kiloton,  provided  that  ttie  Soviets 
do  ttie  same.  In  addition,  it  allows  ttie  United 
States  to  be  freed  from  the  moratorium  should 
the  President  certify  certain  violations  by  ttie 
Soviets. 

By  approving  this  amendment  we  are  in  no 
way  undercutting  ttie  arms  negotiations  of  the 
administration,  rK>r  are  we  trying  to  second 
guess  ttie  President.  For  how  is  it  possible  to 
undercut  negotiatiors  wfien  Edward  Rowny. 
one  of  ttie  negotiators,  has  publicly  stated 
"We've  tried  in  the  Reagan  administration  to 
get  away,  to  distance  ourselves,  from  making 
arms  control  ttie  centerpiece  of  our  foreign 
policy.  To  some  extent,  we've  succeeded." 

Even  Kenneth  Alderman,  Director  of  ttie 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  has 
descritied  his  reaction  to  ttie  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations by  stating  that  "my  policy  wouki  tie 
to  do  it  for  political  reasons,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
stiam  *  *  *  I  can't  think  of  any  negotiations 
on  security  or  weaponry  which  have  done  any 
good*  *  *. 

Solid  arms  agreements  are  possible  with 
the  Soviets— but  only  if  sought  virith  honesty 
and  skill. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been  in 
office  for  almost  6  years — and  we  still  have 
not  one  shred  of  arms  control  treaty  to  speak 
of  today.  It  is  hard  to  believe  tfiat  President 
Reagan,  with  his  unmatched  power  of  persua- 
sion, has  not  tieen  able  to  negotiate  even  one 
small  treaty  with  the  Soviets. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment — to  vote  in  favor  of  establishing  a 
sensitile  environment  in  whk:h  to  seriously 
pursue  an  arms  control  agreement.  For  in  ttie 
words  of  H.G.  Wells,  some  60  years  ago.  "We 
must  put  ourselves  and  our  rulers  on  trial.  We 
must  ask,  what  have  you  done  and  what  are 
you  doing  to  bring  peace  and  order  to  man- 
kind?" 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  41  years  that 
this  world  has  seen  nuclear  weapons, 
both  sides  have  sought,  elusively. 
greater  security  with  the  accretion  of 
more  and  more  nuclear  weapons.  They 
have  failed;  they  have  achieved  less  se- 
curity, not  more  security. 

An  interesting  thing  has  happened 
over  the  last  few  years,  and  that  is 
that  leaders  on  both  sides  have  begun 
to  recognize  the  one.  fundamental 
truth  of  nuclear  weapons:  That  they 
are  not  weapons  in  any  conventional 
sense,  but  that  they  are  instruments 
of  mass  destruction.  And  that  the  only 
purpose  that  nuclear  weapons  serve  is 
to  deter  the  other  side  from  using 
theirs.  That  is  the  only  possible  pur- 
pose for  nuclear  weapons. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  era, 
Albert  Einstein  said  that  "Everything 
in  the  world  had  changed  except  our 
thinking."  We  have  a  chance  today  to 
prove  with  this  amendment  that  Ein- 
stein was  wrong.  This  amendment  is  a 
very  small  step  forward  for  arms  con- 
trol, but  it  is  a  gigantic  leap  forward  in 


our  thinking  and  a  gigantic  step  for- 
ward in  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  six 
Presidents  have  sought,  and  for  one 
reason  or  another,  failed  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  test  ban.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight. 
We  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
what  Ronald  Reagan  calls  his  ultimate 
goal  an  inmiediate  reality. 

No  one  likes  the  idea  of  legislative 
negotiations.  It  does  not  work  and  it  is 
not  a  precise  instnunent.  But  it  is  the 
only  tool  that  we  have  to  encourage 
and  prod  this  President.  Pauses  and 
moratoriums,  my  colleagues,  have 
been  successful  in  the  past.  We  see  a 
successful  pause  working  with  Asat 
and  President  Kennedy  saw  a  success- 
ful moratorium  on  the  testing  of  above 
ground  nuclear  weapons  begun  in 
June  1963  to  lead  to  an  effective  ban 
on  the  testing  of  above  ground  weap- 
ons in  November  of  that  very  same 
year. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  today  with 
this  amendment  the  opportunity  to 
move  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  We 
have  two  very  clear  paths  that  are 
available  to  us.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
can  continue  to  test  and  develop  more 
and  more  nuclear  weapons  of  greater 
destructiveness  and  lethality.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  can  recognize  the 
other  fundamental  truths  of  the  post- 
war era:  That  security  can  only  be 
achieved  in  a  collective  sense,  that  eco- 
nomic growth  and  economic  power  and 
political  dialog  are  the  underpinnings 
of  national  and  international  security. 

This  testing  pause,  this  congression- 
al action  will  say  to  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  who  support  us 
that  we  are  prepared  to  act,  and  act  in 
their  interests.  We  will  be  sending  a 
signal  around  the  world  that  America 
is  prepared  to  practice  what  it 
preaches.  That  if  nuclear  weapons  are 
dangerous  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
believe  they  are  dangerous  for  us  and 
we  are  prepared  to  call  a  halt  to  their 
testing.  Starting  January  1.  it  will 
begin  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Let  us 
make  history  by  supporting  the  Aspin- 
Gephardt  approach  today. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  tMr.  CotniTER]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  really  very 
frankly  distressed  about  what  Is  going 
on  here  today.  I  thought  that  the 
prior  amendment  was  important 
enough  to  debate;  there  was  not  a 
great  deal  of  time  devoted  to  it  in  the 
rule.  A  few  minutes  on  each  side;  less 
than  an  hour.  There  was  a  great  sug- 
gestions by  a  number  of  people  that 
we  not  use  the  full  amount  of  time  to 
debate  because  people  want  to  go 
home;  they  want  to  take  planes.  They 
would  rather  be  playing  tennis  or  golf 


or  swimming  than  debating  the  De- 
fense budget,  and  that  distresses  me 
greatly. 

The  same  thing  with  regard  to  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  is  an 
important  one.  It  is  important  for  full 
airing  and  debate,  and  the  same  thing 
is  occurring.  The  suggestion  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  keep  the  debate  down;  let 
us  not  debate  this  before  the  Ameri- 
can people.  My  God,  they  may  find 
out  about  what  we  are  doing  here.  Let 
us  have  a  quick  vote  because  Members 
want  to  leave  this  body,  they  want  to 
get  on  planes  and  go  home  to  their 
congressional  districts  and  not  get  the 
work  down.  Frankly,  I  find  that  to  be 
an  outrage  and  disappointing  at  the 
very  least. 

I  think  this  amendment  deserves 
full,  complete  debate,  and  I  know  full 
well  that  if  this  amendment  were 
brought  up  on  a  Tuesday,  or  Wednes- 
day, or  Thursday,  there  would  be 
people  here  saying  that  it  should  be 
debated  to  all  hours  of  the  night  be- 
cause it  is  that  important.  But  it  is 
brought  up  on  a  Friday,  and  it  does 
not  deserve  even  the  45  minutes  devot- 
ed on  each  side.  I  think  that  is  a  real 
shame. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  by  mentioning 
a  couple  of  problems  in  a  test  ban  such 
as  this.  First  of  all,  it  is  based  on  an  as- 
sumption that  is  illogical.  I  mentioned 
yesterday  or  the  day  before  that  it  is 
basically  called  the  post  hoc  ergo  prop- 
ter hoc  fallacy.  If  the  rooster  crows 
before  the  Sun  comes  up.  the  rooster 
causes  the  Sun  to  go  up. 

The  assumption  in  this  amendment 
or  any  type  of  comprehensive  test  ban 
is  that  tests  are  essential  for  nuclear 
weapons,  and  that  if  you  do  not  have 
tests,  you  will  not  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  that 
were  so,  I  would  be  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban.  If  I  knew  there  could  be 
building  of  no  nuclear  weapons,  if  we 
had  a  test  ban,  a  comprehensive  test 
ban,  then  there  is  great  logic  to  it.  But 
the  assumption  of  that  is  not  correct. 

Proven,  maybe  unfortunately, 
maybe  fortunately;  we  do  not  know, 
that  debate  is  not  here  and  now,  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  tested,  deployed,  and 
particularly  the  United  States,  de- 
ployed very  effectively,  in  one  sense, 
two  nuclear  weapons  with  no  tests 
whatsoever  diulng  World  War  n.  It 
was  not  the  fact  that  we  had  to  test 
for  a  few  years  before  we  could  devel- 
op the  Bomb.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  you  can  stop  all  testing  and  country 
after  country  after  country  can  devel- 
op the  Bomb.  So  there  is  no  nexiis  be- 
tween a  test  and  no  nuclear  weapons.  I 
think  that  Is  the  first  thing  that  this 
place  should  get  clear.  Because  the 
logic  of  the  proponents  of  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  or  a  limitation  on 
tests  is  the  assumption  that  if  you  do 
not  test,  you  will  not  have  the  weapon. 
That  Is  false. 
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I  think  that  is  something  that  is  im- 
nortant  for  people  to  keep  in  mind. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  a  sig- 
nificant niunber  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  so  does  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  sincere  effort, 
which  I  support— and  I  am  sure  every- 
body in  this  body  supports  it— in  driv- 
ing the  number  of  strategic  reentry  ve- 
hicles down  rather  than  up,  which  is, 
of  course,  one  of  the  great  reasons 
why  SALT  II  is  a  hoax  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  increased  war- 
heads from  SALT-I  to  SALT-II  by 
4,500.  Is  that  arms  control?  It  is  a 
hoax.  That  is  another  reason  why  we 
should  not  ratify  it. 

But  if  you  reduce  the  number  of 
strategic  weapons  down,  as  we  are 
hoping  to  do,  as  the  President  is 
hoping  to  do,  and  as  the  negotiators  in 
Geneva  are  hoping  to  do,  ergo  you 
have  to  have  a  greater  confidence  in 
those  that  you  have. 

So  it  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to 
reduce  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
we  have  from  10,000,  which  is  an  im- 
portant goal,  to  5.000  and  to  3,000, 
which  I  hope  we  can  do  and  which  is 
eminently  achievable  if  we  can  deploy 
defenses,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to 
have  a  greater  confidence  in  that 
which  we  have. 

So  it  makes  no  sense  and  it  is  an  in- 
consistent negotiating  position  to  take 
the  position  that  we  should  drive  the 
number  of  warheads  down  by  50  or  75 
percent  and  reduce  the  test  or  elimi- 
nate effective  testing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Glickman).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter] 
has  expired; 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
an  additional  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Third,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  do  not  have  significant  test- 
ing capabilities  and  the  United  States 
relies  on  our  nuclear  arsenal  and  other 
countries  of  the  world  rely  on  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  and  then  they  are 
stripped  of  that  reliability  factor  be- 
cause we  do  not  test  the  reliability  of 
our  weapons,  it  seems  to  me  that  they, 
therefore,  will  be  less  inclined  to  be 
protected  by  our  deterrent  because 
they  have  no  confidence  in  our  deter- 
rent. 

So  if  we  are  concerned  about  nuclear 
proliferation,  if  we  are  concerned 
about  other  countries  getting  the 
bomb,  if  we  are  concerned  about  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  we 
would  want  those  other  countries  to 
have  confidence  in  our  deterrent  be- 
cause they  rely  on  it.  If  we  do  not  test 
and  they  lack  the  confidence  in  our 
deterrent,  they  simply  will  want  a  de- 
terrent of  their  own.  That  is  one 
reason  why  France  may  be  difficult  in 
this  area.  They  want  their  own  deter- 
rent; they  do  not  want  to  rely  on  the 


United  States'  deterrent.  It  is  not  that 
they  do  not  believe  that  our  weapons 
will  work;  they  believe  politically  that 
they  should  have  their  own  deterrent. 
But  if  at  the  same  time  countries 
around  the  world  were  looking  at  the 
U.S.  arsenal  and  saying.  "We  can't  rely 
on  them  anymore,  they  haven't  tested 
for  5  years,"  we  are  going  to  increase 
the  pressures  toward  proliferation.  So 
that  is  another  reason  why  this 
amendment  is  the  wrong  way  to  go. 

Finally,  we  have  had  testing  over  the 
last  number  of  years  which  in  fact  has 
reduced  the  yield  and  the  size  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  If  you  do  not  test,  you 
have  to  make  sure  your  weapons  wiU 
achieve  their  military  goal,  and  if  you 
do  not  test,  therefore,  you  have  a 
tendency  to  build  big  warhesuls.  But  if 
you  can  test  and  reduce  the  yield  of 
the  warheads,  the  accuracy,  et  cetera, 
the  warhead  yield  and  the  explosive 
megatonnage  goes  down.  It  has  been 
proven.  The  United  States,  with  its 
testing  program,  had  driven  the  yield 
of  the  U.S.  weapons  down  by  about  75 
percent  in  the  last  number  of  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  has  again  ex- 
pired.          

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Finally,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  assiunption  is  that  the  So- 
viets do  not  test  and,  therefore,  they 
will  not  build  nuclear  weapons,  I 
would  say  that  it  is  false  by  looking  at 
what  they  have  during  the  time  they 
have  had  a  unilateral  moratorium. 

They  have  built  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  nuclear  reentry  vehicles  and 
hundreds  of  nuclear  launchers  all 
during  the  time  there  has  been  a  mor- 
atorium. So  logic,  I  think,  commands 
that  we  vote  no  on  this  very  dangerous 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Bedell]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yieWing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  add  my  enthusiastic 
support  to  ttie  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, and  Cokirado. 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  has  always 
been  at  the  top  of  the  arms  control  agenda.  It 
brough  millions  to  the  streets  in  the  1950's.  It 
was  the  dream  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
when  he  signed  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
It  has  been  a  goal  of  every  President  since  Ei- 
senhower. 

Wtiy?  Because  it  makes  perfect  sense— 
comnxw  sense.  If  we  want  to  tum  away  from 
the  nuclear  abyss— and  stow  the  race  for 
more  arms— we  first  must  stop.  Nothing  could 
be  so  simple— or  so  difficult 
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This  amendment— so  skHlfuUy  drafted  by  so 
many  of  our  colleagues — addresses  all  of  the 
dMiOJities  raised  in  tt>e  past— without  sacrific- 
ing any  of  the  real  advantages  a  test  ban 
would  bring. 

Rrst,  It  Is  not  a  unilateral  measure.  It  won't 
give  thie  Soviet  Union  license  to  test  while  we 
sit  idle.  If  they  test,  we  can  test.  But  If  they 
take  us  up  on  our  offer — if  tf>ey  continue  to  re- 
frain from  more  large  underground  testing — 
this  amerxjment  obligates  us  to  do  tf>e  same. 

Second,  it  is  not  a  sweeping  bill  ttuit  binds 
us  for  ail  time.  It  doesn't  go  into  effect  until 
January,  and  it  lasts  for  only  1  year.  Under  the 
terms  of  ttiis  amendment  we  can  complete 
any  tests  already  scfradule — and  then  try  for  a 
test  ban  next  year.  Nothing  more. 

Third,  it  doesn't  stand  in  tfie  way  of  any 
arms  control  agreements  we  might  be  fortu- 
nate etvxjgh  to  reach  before  then.  The  Presi- 
dent is  free  to  replace  this  provision  with  any 
ottier  such  agreement  negotiated  between  tfie 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  would 
not  be  comp)llcat)r>g  tfie  Geneva  process  by 
passing  this  amendment  today. 

That  still  leaves  one  unanswered  question — 
the  question  that  has  plagued  arms  controllers 
and  t>locked  progress  on  a  test  ban  since  the 
idea  was  first  proposed  in  the  19S0's:  Verifica- 
tion. Can  we  make  sure  the  Soviets  won't 
corKlude  an  agreement  and  ttwn  continue  to 
test  befwKJ  our  back? 

Without  tfiat  guarantee,  we  won't  get  an 
agreement  To  use  ttie  code  words  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  a  test  ban  is  worthless  if  it  isn't 
"fully  effective  " 

^4ow  we  have  tfie  cfiance  to  sign  a  treaty 
ttiat  can  be  tested — arxj  agreement  that  will 
be  "fully  effective."  The  recent  agreement  be- 
tween ttie  Natiorial  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil arxl  tf>e  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
taking  ttw  sting  out  of  ttie  tfxxny  problem  of 
verficatkxi.  On  tfieir  own  initiative,  ttwse  two 
groups  have  agreed  to  establish  seismic  moni- 
toring stations  near  tfte  principal  nuclear  test 
site  of  each  country. 

Don't  underestimate  ttie  significance  of  ttiis 
pact  Never  before  has  the  Soviet  Union  al- 
towed  any  foretgn  citizens  on  Its  soil  to  moni- 
tor rHJdear  tests.  Never  before  have  tf>ey 
shown  so  much  willingness  to  open  tfieir 
doors  and  address  our  concerns. 

This  step  woukj  set  a  crucial  precedent  if 
we  act  on  it — if  we  pass  this  amerxjment  arxf 
use  ttw  data  NRDC  woukJ  make  available  to 
us.  The  administration  has  already  expressed 
its  implicit  support  for  tfiis  effort  by  granting  an 
immedate  export  license  for  the  seismk: 
equipment  Now  its  our  turn  to  ilncm  our  sup- 
port for  tf«s  grourxtireaking  protect 

This  amendment  is  a  modest  proposal,  but 
it  wM  have  far-reaching  effects.  It  would  prove 
ttwt  we  mean  wtiat  we  say  about  getting  an 
agreement  in  Geneva.  It  wouM  enhance  our 
oommilment  to  nonproKferation,  and  it  woukJ 
slow  the  breakneck  devetopment  of  new 
weapons  systems  wtiich  drives  tfie  arms  race 
and  dashes  fiopes  for  a  future  free  from  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war. 

More  Americans  than  ever  want  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban.  Over  600  of  our  cotoagues 
in  other  legisiatures  around  the  world  have 
urged  us  to  pass  a  ban.  If  we  warn  to  answer 
their  coricems — arxJ  ttw  plea  of  millions  more 
who  dream  of  peace  and  kxA  to  the  day 


when  nuclear  weapons  will  no  k>nger  cast  a 
k>ng  shadow  over  every  shred  of  our  exist- 
erKe — then  we  should  pass  this  amend- 
ment— and  t)ring  the  long-hekj  dream  of  a  test 
ban  or>e  step  closer  to  reality. 

Bi(r.  BEDELIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  a 
vote  of  268  to  148  In  February  this 
Chamber  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3,  which  I  had  introduced,  calling 
on  the  President  to  resume  negotia- 
tions toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  that 
same  resolution  by  a  large  majority. 
Now  we  have  a  chance  to  say  that  we 
mean  what  we  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Chair  will  remind  the 
gentleman  that  he  should  not  refer  to 
votes  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  268  Mem- 
bers who  voted  for  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 3  to  show  that  we  mean  what 
we  say  and  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  an  agri- 
cultural area.  This  vote  is  an  impor- 
tant agricultural  vote.  If  we  want  to 
sell  more  grain  to  the  Soviets,  if  we 
want  to  have  more  money  for  agricul- 
ture because  we  need  to  spend  less  on 
the  military,  this  vote  is  important. 
For  my  farmers,  for  my  children,  for 
all  of  civilization,  I  urge  a  "yes"  vote 
on  the  Aspin-Oephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  26  of  this  year, 
an  overwhelming  bipartisan  majority  of  tfte 
House  supported  final  passage  of  the  House 
Joint  Resolution  3— a  measure  to  prevent  nu- 
clear explosive  testing.  Yesterday,  the  ottier 
body  passed  the  exact  language  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  3  by  a  similarly  significant 
margin  of  65  to  24.  Today,  ttie  House  has  a 
unk^ue  opportunity  to  again  nudge  the  admin- 
istration toward  truly  negotiating  an  end  to  nu- 
clear weapons  testing,  and  as  such  an  end  to 
tfie  arms  race,  through  supporting  ttie  Aspin- 
Gephardt-Schroeder  amendment 

Opponents  of  this  measure  argue  ttiat  the 
attainment  of  a  mutual,  verifiable  compretien- 
sive  test  ban  treaty  is  not  at  present  in  the 
best  kxig-term  national  secunty  interests  of 
ttie  United  States.  They  also  assert  that  nego- 
tiatkxis  on  such  a  treaty  should  not  occur  until 
such  time  ttiat  we  have  achieved  mutual,  veri- 
fiable, and  militarily  significant  arms  reduc- 
tk>ns.  We  also  hear  ttiat  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  is  not  verifiable  and  that  continued 
n«jclear  weapons  tests  are  necessary  to 
ensure  the  reliability  of  our  present  nuclear 
weapons  stockpiles.  Each  of  ttiese  conterv 
tkxis  miss  ttie  point  ttiat  as  long  as  we  contin- 
ue to  test  nuclear  weapons,  we  stiall  continue 
to  produce  newer  and  more  lettial  nuclear 
weapons,  and  as  long  as  we  continue  to  test 
and  produce  newer  and  more  lettial  nuclear 
weapons,  ttie  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to 
test  and  produce  newer  and  more  letahl  nu- 
clear weapons.  When  will  It  end? 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  before  us  to 
take  a  small  step  toward  ending  the  nudear 
arms  race  ttvough  congressional  endorsement 
of  a  funding  cutoff  for  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing ttiat  is  mutual  and  verifiable.  At  ttie  very 
heart  of  this  language  is  a  stipulation  ttiat  ttie 
Soviet  Unkxi  must  accept  intnjsive  onsite  in- 


spections of  their  indigenous  territory  by 
United  States  experts  to  verify  their  compli- 
ance with  a  moratorium  on  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  of  explosive  yields  in  excess  of  1 
kiloton.  It  is  these  intrusive  inspection  meas- 
ures that  six  previous  Presidents  determined 
to  be  necessary  t>efore  United  States  partici- 
patkm  and  entry  Into  a  compretiensive  nuclear 
test  t>an  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is 
ttiese  intrusive  inspection  measures  ttiat  ttie 
Soviet  Union  have  now  accepted  to  be  a  cen- 
terpiece of  any  comprehensive  test  ban 
agreement  that  may  be  negotiated  between 
the  United  States  arid  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  the  Aspin-Gephardt-Schroe- 
der  amendment  allows  the  United  States  ne- 
gotiating team  the  flexibility  to  test  Soviet  in- 
tentions through  its  reliance  upon  these  intru- 
sive onsite  inspection  measures.  This  amend- 
ment also  remains  in  the  best  long-term  na- 
tk>nal  security  interests  of  ttie  United  States 
as  it  preserves  current  United  States  leads  in 
warhead  miniaturization.  It  accomplishes  this 
benefit  through  preventing  the  Soviet  Union 
ttie  opportunity  to  test  smaller  wartieads 
which  could  be  deployed  on  their  cunent  mis- 
sile inventories.  Thus,  the  Aspin-Gephardt- 
Scfvoeder  amendment  locks  the  Soviets  into 
their  current  missile  payload  mixes  of  larger, 
more  comt>ersome  and  less  accurate  nuclear 
wartieads. 

In  my  view,  it  seems  imminently  clear  ttiat 
ttie  best  way  in  whk:h  to  end  the  nuclear  arms 
race  rests  with  ttie  achievement  of  mutual, 
verifiable  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  The 
amendment  t>efore  us  today  furthers  us  along 
ttiat  path  wtiKh  we  emtiarked  upon  through 
our  endorsement  of  House  Joint  Resolution  3. 
For  ttiese  reasons  I  urge  each  of  the  268  of 
my  colleagues  wtio  supported  House  Joint 
Resolutkjn  3  to  remain  firm  in  their  support  for 
the  achievment  of  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
test  ttan  by  voting  In  support  of  the  Aspin- 
Gephardt-Schroeder  amendment 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Foglietta]. 

Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Aspin  amend- 
ment to  achieve  a  verifiable  reduction 
of  nuclear  tests. 

This  week,  nations  all  over  the  world 
paid  homage  to  the  victims  of  Hiroshi- 
ma and  Nagasaki.  The  sheer  destruc- 
tive power  of  the  two  atomic  bombs 
killed  thousands  of  people  instantly 
and  left  a  generation  of  individuals 
scarred  by  the  memories  of  that  day. 
Over  1.300  nuclear  tests  have  been 
conducted  since  the  destruction  of  Hir- 
oshima and  Nagasaki.  The  restilt  has 
been  an  arms  race  that  continually 
produces  more  sophisticated— and 
more  deadly— nuclear  weapons. 

A  Test  Ban  Treaty  has  been  a  major 
foreign  policy  goal  for  at  least  six  ad- 
ministrations. The  present  political  cli- 
mate suggests  that  the  time  is  now  for 
the  implementation  of  such  a  treaty. 
It  Is  up  to  the  present  administration 
to  limit  its  vigorous  nuclear  testing 
schedule  and  capitalize  on  the  interest 
expressed  by  the  Soviet  leadership  re- 


garding reductions  and  onsite  inspec- 
tions of  nuclear  tests. 

Today,  we  have  a  chance  to  lead 
other  nations  on  a  more  responsible 
and  peaceful  path  to  arms  control.  By 
establishing  a  verifiable,  1-kiloton 
limit  for  nuclear  tests  in  1987,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
would  make  unprecedented  headway 
toward  a  treaty  baimlng  all  nuclear 
weapons  testing. 

In  previous  debate,  concern  has  cen- 
tered on  the  Soviet's  refusal  to  allow 
on-site  inspections.  But.  developments 
in  both  the  diplomatic  and  scientific 
fields  have  assured  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress that  this  obstacle,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  has  been  removed.  The 
Soviet  unilateral  testing  moratorium, 
the  Geneva  talks,  and  the  "natural  re- 
sources defense  council  agreement" 
with  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  have 
provided  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
on-site  verification  measures. 

With  the  escalation  of  the  arms  race 
and  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
other  countries,  world  security  is  seri- 
ously threatened.  But.  by  agreeing  to 
limit  nuclear  testing  both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  wiU  be  taking 
an  important  first  step  toward  ending 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  The  time 
for  a  reduction  in  nuclear  tests  has 
never  been  more  opportune.  Not  only 
would  the  proposal  put  forth  by  this 
amendment  control  the  overall  strate- 
gic competition  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  but.  it 
would  provide  a  strong  incentive  for 
the  near  nuclear  countries  to  forego 
developing  a  nuclear  arsenal  of  their 
own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  voting  for  this 
historic  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  RoBiifSONl. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
an  address  to  the  American  people  in 
March  1962.  President  Kermedy 
summed  up  the  U.S.  experience  with 
the  1958-61  test  moratorium  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  September  1  of  last  year,  while  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  were 
negotiating  In  good  faith  at  Oeneva.  the 
Soviet  Union  callously  broke  Its  moratorium 
with  a  2-month  series  of  40  tests. 

He  went  on  to  add: 

Some  may  urge  us  to  try  It  again.  But  in 
actual  practice,  particularly  in  a  society  of 
free  choice,  we  cannot  keep  top-flight  scien- 
tists concentrating  on  the  preparation  of  an 
experiment  which  may  or  may  not  take 
place  on  a  certain  date  in  the  future,  nor 
can  technical  laboratories  be  kept  fully  alert 
on  a  stand-by  ImsIs  waiting  for  some  other 
nation  to  break  an  agreement. 

He  further  stated: 

This  ia  not  merely  difficult  or  Inconven- 
ient  We   have   explored   this   alternative 


thoroughly  and  found  it  impossible  to  exe- 
cute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  test  ban  treaties 
come  and  go,  but  our  responsibility  to 
maintain  a  safe  and  reliable  nuclear 
deterrent  is  the  benchmark  of  the  se- 
curity for  this  Nation. 
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There  are  four  basic  reasons  why  we 
need  to  test.  First,  we  need  to  test  to 
maintain  our  confidence  in  the  reli- 
ability of  the  stockpiles  of  weapons 
that  we  currently  have.  History  will 
demonstrate  that  over  a  third  of  all 
weapons  designed  and  introduced  Into 
the  stockpile  since  1958  have  encoun- 
tered reliability  problems  of  one  type 
or  another.  Including  the  Poseidon. 
Minuteman  I.  Little  John,  Sergeant. 
ALCM,  and  GLCM.  We  need  to  test 
these  weapons  to  make  sure  that  they 
maintain  their  reliability. 

Second,  we  need  to  make  sure  that 
these  weapons  are  safe.  Unlike  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  does  not  place  a 
high  priority  on  nuclear  safety,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Chernobyl  accident;  we 
in  this  country  do.  Our  citizens 
demand  that  we  have  safe  nuclear 
warheads.  These  are  not  toys.  They 
are  very  dangerous  weapons  that  must 
be  tested  through  nuclear  testing  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  safe. 

Third,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can 
continue  on  the  path  of  SDI  without 
the  capability  to  test.  It  is  very  critical 
that  we  not  place  a  moratorium  on 
testing. 

And  last  but  not  least,  we  have  to 
test  to  make  sure  that  our  other 
equipment  that  we  use  in  our  deter- 
rent capabilities  can  withstand  a 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union,  includ- 
ing our  satellites,  our  tanks  that  the 
military  use.  and  the  list  goes  on  and 
on. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  no  on  the  Aspin- 
Gephardt-Schroeder  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Humteh]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  had  a  lot  of 
time  to  put  in  on  the  subject,  and  Lord 
knows  we  are  moving  very  quickly  on 
this  DOD  bill  and  it  is  a  very  complex 
bill,  the  gentleman  who  just  spoke,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Robih- 
son]  made  some  good,  clear  argu- 
ments, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  made  some  very 
clear  arguments.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  a  number  of  these  argtmients  are 
very  complex,  but  I  think  there  are 
some  compelling  reasons  that  the 
House  can  readily  understand  right 
now  for  voting  against  the  Aspin 
amendment  and  for  voting  to  continue 
testing. 

Our  system  of  strategic  deterrence  is 
based  on  om-  being  able  to  deliver  in 
response,  In  retaliation,  warheads  to 
our  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union. 


We  use  nuclear  testing  not  only  to 
test  our  offensive  warheads  in  their 
destructive  capabilities  or  their  safety 
qualities,  but  also  their  capability  to 
survive  against  a  defensive  system  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  just  tell  my  friends  that  the 
Soviet  Union  now  is  ready  to  produce 
and  deploy  a  missile  sjrstem,  a  defen- 
sive system  known  as  SAX-12.  The 
SAM-12,  according  to  our  open  litera- 
ture, can  destroy  the  Pershing  n.  It 
can  take  it  down  like  a  pheasant  at  the 
top  of  the  rise.  It  can  destroy  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missiles.  It  has 
some  capability  against  our  ICBM's. 

If  we  do  not  test  our  warheads  and 
their  capability  to  get  through  the 
SAM-12  or  to  get  through  any  of  the 
other  defensive  sjrstems  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has,  that  deterrence  that 
we  have  established  right  now  will  be 
in  great  question. 

The  second  important  thing  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  should 
think  about  and  realize  has  to  do  with 
our  Midgetman  system  that  was  pro- 
posed by  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  is  his  baby.  We 
do  not  have  a  warhead  that  will  work 
on  the  Midgetman  system. 

It  is  going  to  be  argued  that,  well,  we 
can  take  the  Mark  21  warhead  and  we 
can  use  that  one,  but  our  staff  has 
done  a  pretty  good  analysis.  Mr.  Adam 
Klein  of  the  Armed  Services  staff  did 
a  pretty  extensive  analysis  on  this.  I 
think  it  is  fairly  clear  that  you  cannot 
take  the  Midgetman  system  that  is 
going  to  be  bouncing  around  over 
country  roads  on  some  type  of  a  road 
carrier,  that  is  going  to  be  horizontal, 
that  is  to  have  great  vertical  stress  on 
that  warhead,  and  presume  conclusive- 
ly that  the  Mark  21  is  going  to  work. 

So  the  point  is  that  the  House 
should  realize  you  cannot  build  the 
Midgetman  if  this  becomes  a  reality. 
The  Midgetman  is  our  baby.  It  was  put 
together  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  cannot  simply  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union  a  couple 
months  before  the  election 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  additional  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hnirml. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  tJLr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  unwise  for  this  House  in 
picking  a  statement  to  our  constitu- 
ents and  a  statement  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  shoot  ourselves  in  the  foot 
and  to  preclude  the  rapid  development 
of  the  Midgetman  system. 

For  that  reason.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Neteas^ 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
the  gentleman  is  saying  that  if  we 
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really  support  that  Mldgetman  missile 
that  we  have  really  insisted  on  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  endorse  the  gentleman's 
position,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Precisely;  we  have  to 
test  to  build  that  missile. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Markkt]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  Soviets  have  aslied  the  United 
States  to  resume  negotiations  toward  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and 
they  have  made  a  serious  offer  to 
accept  the  emplacement  of  onsite 
monitoring  equipment  on  their  soil  if 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  join 
them  in  a  testing  halt. 

They  have  actually  allowed  United 
States  scientists  under  the  auspices  of 
an  American  group— the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council— to  come  into 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  nor- 
mally restricted  to  foreigners  and  in- 
stall seismic  monitoring  equipment 
around  the  main  Soviet  testsite. 

Now,  I've  got  a  visual  aid  here.  It's 
the  first  seismogram  from  an  in-coun- 
try monitoring  systom  to  come  back 
from  th«  Soviet  Union. 

Look  very  olOMly.  I  know,  it'i  boring. 
Nothing  much  U  hippenlng.  Televl- 
■Ion  probably  won't  pick  it  up,  This, 
my  friends.  Is  the  Soviet  moratorium 
In  action,  a  graphic  depiction  of  what 
happens  when  a  nuclear  explosion 
doesn't  go  off. 

It  should  have  been  a  U.S.  official 
agency  installing  this  equipment,  not  a 
private  American  environmental  orga- 
nization. These  signatures  that  are  on 
this  seismogram  should  read:  Adel- 
man.  Perle,  Weinberger,  Gaffney.  not 
the  names  of  independent  scientists, 
and  that  is  what  our  amendment  calls 
for,  onsite  inspection  by  the  United 
States  Government  inside  the  Soviet 
Union  on  Soviet  territory.  No  onsite 
inspection,  no  deal. 

We  could  have  a  vast  seismic  net- 
work within  the  Soviet  Union  that 
would  assure  us  the  Soviets  were  not 
conducting  militarily  significant  nucle- 
ar tests.  The  Soviets  have  told  the 
head  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  that  if  we  were  willing  to  halt 
testing,  they  would  accept  a  broad 
seismic  network  within  their  borders. 

This  is  an  Important,  indeed  an  un- 
precedented offer  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  to  listen  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's response  to  these  pro- 
posals, you  would  think  the  Russians 
had  asked  us  to  give  back  Alaska. 

The  administration  has  championed 
onsite  inspection  and  improved  verifi- 


cation measures,  but  now  they  are  un- 
willing to  take  yes  for  an  answer. 

In  a  rare  feat  of  public  relations  bril- 
liance, it  responded  to  the  initial 
Soviet  offer  to  stop  testing  with  a 
sweeping  counterproposal  of  its  own. 
Come  on  down  to  the  Nevada  testsite. 
the  White  House  told  the  Soviets,  and 
watch  us  blow  one  off. 

In  the  intervening  months,  the  ad- 
ministration has  deployed  an  ever 
modernizing  arsenal  of  lame  excuses 
to  justify  its  refusal  to  negotiate  limits 
on  nuclear  testing.  Every  time  the  So- 
viets have  taken  another  step  toward 
redressing  United  States  verification 
concerns,  it  adds  a  new  and  more 
absurd  precondition  to  CTB  talks.  I 
Icnow  we're  going  to  be  hearing  that 
we  can't  pass  this  amendment  today 
because  the  administration  may  be 
reaching  an  agreement  even  as  we 
speak. 

But  we  need  results,  not  just  prom- 
ises and  lost  opportunities.  As  a  direct 
result  of  our  nuclear  testing  nonpolicy. 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  letting  this  rare 
opportunity  slip  through  our  finger- 
tips. 

Unfortxmately,  this  won't  be  the 
first  time  that  a  chance  for  arms  con- 
trol has  been  squandered  for  want  of 
political  will  and  vision.  The  primary 
obstacles  have  been  disputes  over  veri- 
fication and  of  course,  bureaucratic 
sabotage  from  those  who  are  wedded 
to  a  never-ending  nuclear  arms  race. 
Por  whatever  reason,  Oorbaohev  hu 
extended  hit  moratorium  three  times. 
As  a  result  of  these  deotsloni ,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  not  tested  a  nuclear  weapon 
since  last  July  1986,  while  the  U.S.  has 
tested  16  times. 

Does  anyone  here  believe  that  the 
Red  army  general  staff  isn't  champing 
at  the  bit  to  start  testing  again? 

We  may  have  it  in  our  power  today 
to  stop  those  tests  from  occurring.  We 
may  have  it  in  our  power  to  push  both 
sides  forward  toward  the  agreement 
that  has  been  eluding  American  Presi- 
dents for  more  than  25  years. 

Forty-one  years  after  the  first  nucle- 
ar weapon  was  detonated  over  Hiroshi- 
ma, we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to 
start  a  process  that  could  halt  nuclear 
explosions  on  this  planet. 

We  are  faced  with  a  momentous 
choice.  We  can  either  sit  back  and  let 
this  chance  pass  us  by,  and  let  the  So- 
viets develop  and  deploy  a  new  genera- 
tion of  warheads,  or  we  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  and  pass 
the  Aspin-Gephardt-Schroeder  amend- 
ment. 

The  choice  is  up  to  us. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't 
want  to  speak  on  the  substantive  ques- 
tion of  this  issue  I'll  leave  that  to  the 
experts  on  both  sides. 


What  I  do  want  to  do  is  remind  our 
colleagues— and  especially  those  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle— that  this  vote  is  con- 
cerned with  more  than  nuclear  testing. 

It  is  the  first  step  of  a  radical  and 
unprecedented  attack  by  the  Presi- 
dent's critics  to  capture  and  dominate 
arms  control  policy  and  foreign  policy. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  we  are 
going  to  be  voting  on  amendments 
dealing  with  SDI  and  SALT  II  and 
other  aspects  of  arms  control  and  for- 
eign policy. 

A  cut  taken  from  testing;  a  slice  of 
SDI;  a  chop  here,  a  chop  there— this  is 
their  strategy  for  radically  revising 
arms  control  i>olicy  and  even  foreign 
policy.  It  is  a  butcher  shop  approach 
to  policy:  cut,  slice,  and  chop  until, 
eventually  you  get  your  way. 

So  the  vote  we  will  take  on  this  par- 
ticular question  is  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary vote.  This  amendment  is  the  first 
part  of  a  strategy  to  cripple  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  conduct  arms  control 
and  foreign  policy  as  he  sees  fit. 

I  urge  all  our  Members  to  take  this 
into  consideration  as  we  vote.  Don't 
subject  the  President's  policy  to  the 
death  of  1,000  cuts.  Give  him  the 
chance  to  continue  to  work  for  peace, 
a  chance  the  American  people  gave 
him  in  1980  and  again  in  1984. 

Either  the  President'  vision  of  arms 
control  and  a  Just  peace  will  be  served 
or  else  another  radically  different 
vision  will  be  served.  There  is  no 
middle  ground. 

I  would  plead  with  you  to  not  permit 
the  erosion  of  our  arms  control  nego- 
tiators  position  inch  by  Inch,  amend' 
ment  by  amendment.  We  certainly 
don't  want  our  foreign  policy  to  be 
hampered  by  a  legislative  strategy  of 
slow  death  by  amendment. 

I  would  urge  you  to  stand  with  the 
President  on  this  vote. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  about  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  he  is  very 
straightforward  and  you  know  where 
he  stands.  For  example,  I  have  a  press 
release  of  his  that  says,  "In  the  long 
run  I  think  a  world  of  unreliable  nu- 
clear weapons  would  be  a  more  secure 
world." 

Well.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we 
have  to  have  secure  weapons  as  long 
as  we  are  going  to  rely  on  a  nuclear  de- 
terrent. Now.  when  that  day  comes— I 
will  not  yield  now.  but  I  will  later,  but 
I  wlU  be  glad  to  show  the  gentleman 
this  if  he  wants  to  see  it. 

I  want  to  make  a  statement  that  I 
base  my  own  philosophy  about  this 
Issue  on.  The  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  depends  on  a 
credible,  safe  and  effective  U.S.  nucle- 
ar deterrent.  Nuclear  testing  Is  indis- 
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pensible  to  a  credible,  safe,  effective 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Now,  if  you  do  not  believe  that,  this 
amendment  Is  a  great  idea.  If  you  do 
believe  it,  this  amendment  is  a  danger- 
ous idea. 

Colncidentally,  it  is  unforunate  that 
ovu-  national  security  has  to  get  em- 
broiled in  the  internal  politics  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  left  wing,  but  to 
understand  what  is  really  going  on 
here,  I  suggest  you  read  Mary 
McGrory  yesterday.  She  chronicles 
who  the  players  are  and  what  is  going 
on.  In  one  of  the  expositions  in  her 
column,  she  talks  about  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  being  the  chief 
sponsor  and  the  peace  mix  stepping 
aside  for  him. 

Well,  somebody  else  says,  unattri- 
buted.  "he  has  used  us  so  many  times, 
it  is  about  time  we  used  him." 

I  suggest  that  if  you  people  stop 
using  each  other,  we  could  face  up  to 
the  security  of  this  country. 
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This  is  an  effort  by  the  chairman, 
for  whom  it  is  not  enough  that  he  is 
chairman,  to  become  chief  arms  nego- 
tiator, too.  Ambition  knows  no  bounds. 
But  this  is  the  chairman's  effort  to  re- 
habilitate himself  with  the  Sister 
Boom-Boom  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Somebody  somewhere  ought  to  write 
a  dissertation  on  the  burdens — 

fom  Of  oRsn 

Mr,  KOYl^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
Member  is  coming  pretty  close  to 
having  his  words  taken  down.  The  mo- 
tives of  the  Members  are  not  to  be 
called  in  order  under  the  niles.  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  point  of  order 
under  the  rules  would  be  that  the  gen- 
tleman refrain  from  personal  observa- 
tions as  to  Members'  motivation  and 
spend  his  time  on  the  substance  of  the 
issue  before  the  House. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  if  I  may  respond.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  simply 
paraphrasing  Mary  McOrory.  If  the 
gentleman  wishes  to  reject  her  analy- 
sis, it  is  all  right  with  me.  I  am  not  ex- 
actly a  member  of  her  fan  club,  either. 
But  I  would  say  that  I  would  like  to 
see  an  article  sometime  on  the  burdens 
of  being  upwardly  mobile  in  the 
Democratic  Party. 

However.  I  do  digress.  Let  me  set 
this  in  context.  On  February  23  on 
this  floor  we  passed,  to  the  great  ap- 
plause of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  3.  That  was 
sold  to  us  as  not  tying  the  President's 
hands. 

Congreaaman  Fascxll:  "We  urge  the 
President  to  consider  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  a  comprehensive  teat  ban.  We  do  not 
tell  tiim  when  to  do  it  We  aay  we  would  like 


him  to  do  it  as  immediately  as  possible.  The 
Judgment  is  still  the  President's." 

Congressman  Beokll:  "This  resolution 
calls  on  the  President  to  resume  negotia- 
tions. This  does  not  tie  his  hands  in  any 
way." 

Another  Congressman:  "This  simply  urges 
our  side  and  their  side  to  talk." 

One  Congressman  from  Ohio  said:  "This 
doesn't  presume  to  instruct  the  President  on 
the  posture  he  must  talce.  This  resolution 
contains  our  best  advice." 

And  on  and  on  and  on.  But  what  has 
happened  in  6  short  months?  What 
happened  to  Presidential  flexibility? 
Well.  I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened. 
The  U.S.  team  of  arms  advisers  is  to 
visit  Moscow  next  week.  They  are  nego- 
tiating. They  are  negotiating.  But  no, 
this  amendment  rejects  negotiation, 
and  it  mandates  a  moratoriimi  on  nu- 
clear testing.  There  is  nothing  negotia- 
ble about  it.  It  is  compulsory.  It  is 
mandatory. 

If  I  were  Ambassador  Kampelman. 
frankly  I  would  quit.  We  do  not  need 
him.  He  is  redundant.  He  is  superflu- 
ous. We  have  the  liberal  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  who  are  omni- 
scient. Not  only  can  they  handle  the 
economy  brilliantly,  and  the  environ- 
ment, they  can  control  arms  too,  and 
they  are  doing  it  here. 

This  is  not  micromanagement,  this  is 
usurpation.  They  are  taking  over. 
That  is  great.  It  does  not  provide  for 
negotiation. 

Well,  what  ii  it?  I  might  say,  by  the 
way— and  I  hope  that  I  am  not  quet* 
tioning  anybody'!  motives,  this  is  just 
a  fact.  Some  Mtmben  are  great  arms 
controUen,  The  problem  is  they  just 
control  our  arms,  they  never  control 
their  arms.  And  that  is  a  major  flaw  in 
what  they  do. 

What  about  the  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reduction  talks?  Ten  years 
have  been  going  on.  The  Soviets  have 
an  overwhelming  advantage  In  conven- 
tional. Some  want  to  take  the  nuclear 
equalizer  out  of  our  hands,  have  us 
lose  confidence  in  it,  and  leave  them 
with  an  overwhelming  superiority.  Do 
they  provide  for  reinstituting  the 
draft?  Are  they  going  to  triple  our  con- 
ventional? How  much  money  will  that 
cost?  Ask  your  local  bishop.  If  we  are 
going  to  save  money  on  nuclear,  do  we 
not  have  to  build  up  our  conventional? 
Nobody  even  wants  to  think  about 
that. 

This  amendment  is  based  on  a  major 
false  assumption— that  tests  are  con- 
ducted primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  still  more  weapons  to  existing 
arsenals. 

But  that  is  not  so.  Today's  weapons 
are  vastly  different  from  those  in  the 
sixties  and  beyond.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  total  destructive  potential  of 
our  nuclear  arsenal  was  four  times  as 
great  then,  in  1960.  as  it  is  today.  In 
the  20  years  testing,  testing,  has  pro- 
vided warheads  that  are  smaller,  incor- 
porate less  fissionable  material,  are 
safer  for  handling,  less  susceptible  to 
tampering,  and  create  less  fallout. 
They  are  now  designed  for  military 
targets,  and  not  civilian  populations. 


These  improvements  were  all  required 
by  new  weapons  designs  and  testing. 

Chernobyl.  Chernobyl  proves  that 
we  rely  more  on  technology  than  they 
do.  The  Challenger.  Did  we  leam  any- 
thing from  that?  If  you  had  a  chance 
to  vote  on  whether  the  Challenger 
should  be  launched,  knowing  as  you 
should  have  luiown  that  the  seals  were 
defective,  they  could  not  operate  in 
the  cold,  how  would  you  vote?  Well, 
you  would  vote  "no,"  of  course.  Well, 
Members  have  a  chance  now  to  vote 
on  whether  our  soldiers  are  going  to 
work  arouind  safe,  effective,  believable 
nuclear  weapons,  but  some  Members 
want  to  take  that  away  and  erode  that 
confidence  by  not  permitting  testing.  I 
do  not  think  that  that  is  very  smart. 

How  do  you  stop  China? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, because  I  did  mention  his 
name,  and  I  know  that  he  will  get  me 
some  time. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  once 
again  demonstrating  his  remarkable 
ability  to  harness  voluminous  amounts 
of  information  to  defend  knowingly  er- 
roneous premises. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Did  I  yield  for  that? 

Mr.  MARKEY,  The  gentleman  mis- 
quoted me,  and  I  just  would  like  to  set 
the  record  straight.  The  gentleman 
quoted  me  u  laying  that  I  think  that 
the  world  of  unreliable  nuclear  weap- 
ons would  be  a  more  secure  world,  be- 
cause neither  side  would  have  confi- 
dence it  could  execute  a  first  strike. 
But  then  he  forgot  to  finish  off  the 
quote.  So  I  would  like  to  read  the  con- 
clusion of  that  statement  which  he 
was  quoting. 

I  said  that  we  are  not  talking  about 
a  nuclear  freeze,  we  are  talking  about 
a  comprehensive  test  ban.  and  under  a 
CTB  you  can  expect  to  stockpUe,  con- 
duct nonnuciear  testing,  and  remanu- 
facture  new  warheads  using  proven  de- 
signs  

Mr.  HYDE.  Thank  you,  sir.  very  Illu- 
minating. I  recapture  my  time. 

Now  we  went  through  a  moratorium 
from  August  of  1958  to  August  of  1961, 
and  the  Soviets  broke  out  of  it.  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  they  performed  over  100  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  niany  imderground. 
several  at  very  high  altitude,  and  they 
then  detonated  the  largest  megaton- 
nage  in  history— 58  megatons. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  another  pur- 
pose for  testing.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
electromagnetic  pulse?  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman  is  an  expert  on  that. 
When  the  Soviets  start  a  sneak  attack, 
they  will  detonate  an  H-bomb  beyond 
the  atmosphere  which  will  cause  an 
electromagnetic  pulse,  an  electric 
surge,  which  will  kill  every  computer 
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In  the  country,  every  communications 
syston.  every  radio,  and  every  tele- 
phone. 

The  gentleman  is  smiling,  but  he  is 
obviously  a  student  of  this.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
communicate  with  our  submarines  or 
with  any  aircraft  at  all.  We  will  not 
have  a  computer  worth  a  nickel.  We 
test  to  try  to  see  what  the  effects  of  a 
nuclear  weapon  are  against  our  equip- 
ment. Weapons-effects  tests.  Do  you 
want  to  stop  that?  Do  you  want  to 
leave  us  naked,  totally  vulnerable  to 
electromagnetic  pulse,  blind  our  satel- 
lites, blind  our  radars?  I  think  not. 

Verification.  I  do  not  care  what  they 
say,  the  top  scientists  working  for  the 
Government,  working  for  Los  Alamos, 
working  for  Lawrence  Livermore. 
say 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Hype]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman frrai  Illinois  [Mr.  Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say  this.  We  do  not  have  the 
verification  down  to  1  kiloton.  You 
may  have  some  scientists  roaming  in 
Russia.  That  is  like  looking  for  a 
needle  in  a  haystack.  It  is  a  big  coun- 
try, and  they  can  have  tests  of  1  kilo- 
ton  and  we  will  never  find  them.  We 
wiU  never  find  them. 

I  think  that  the  bottom  line  is  that 
this  amendment  plays  Russian  rou- 
lette with  our  security  and  the  securi- 
ty of  the  free  world.  The  test  ban 
halts  the  SDI.  The  test  ban  erodes 
mutual  assured  destruction,  because 
we  do  not  have  confidence  in  our  nu- 
clear stockpile.  The  test  ban  leaves 
conventional  superiority  with  the  So- 
viets. So  we  are  left  with  no  offense, 
no  defense.  That  is  not  even  pacifism. 

D  1355 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  form  Illinois  [Mr.  Fawell]. 

Mr.  FAWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
4428  to  achieve  a  verifiable  reduction 
of  nuclear  tests. 

I  do  so  because,  in  my  view,  the  most 
Important  part  of  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol is  stopping  the  proliferation  of 
new  and  sophisticated  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  best  way  to  do  this  is  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
stop  the  testing  of  increasingly  deadly 
offensive  nuclear  weapons.  If  such 
weapons  are  not  tested,  they  won't  be 
produced  or  deployed. 

However,  as  such  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  tested  and  then  deployed,  with 
ever-increasing  sophistication,  mini- 
turisatlon.  decreased  time  of  delivery, 
and  deadly  accuracy,  each  of  the 
super-powers  has  leas  and  less  time  in 
which  to  react  to  a  real  or  imaginary 
nuclear  attack.  Each  nation  therefore 
flndB  itself  more  on  hair-trigger  alert. 


The  possibility  of  an  accidental  launch 
of  a  nuclear  warhead,  by  human  or 
computer  error  or  by  act  of  terrorism 
or  extremist-dictator,  escalates  propor- 
tionately as  each  new  and  sophisticat- 
ed nuclear  weapon  is  designed,  tested, 
produced  and  then  deployed  by  our 
nation  or  the  Soviets. 

In  addition,  so  long  as  the  superpow- 
ers continue  the  race  to  produce  and 
deploy  smaller  and  state-of-the-art  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons,  such  weap- 
ons become  less  verifiable  and  less  sub- 
ject to  count  under  any  arms  control 
agreement  and  the  danger  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  use  of  such  weapons  by 
countries  not  now  in  the  "nuclear 
club"  is  increased.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  our  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  of  our  mutual  appe- 
tites for  more  sophisticated  nuclear 
weapons,  are  approaching  a  point  of 
no  return,  if  we  have  not  already  done 
so,  after  which  the  world-wide  prolif- 
eration, and  ultimate  use,  or  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  assured. 

Which  nation,  the  United  States  or 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  most  to  blame  for 
the  ar/iis  race  is  almost  irrelevant.  It 
is,  however,  a  fact  that  most  of  the  nu- 
clear technological  breakthroughs 
have  came  via  this  Nation's  teclinolog- 
ical  genius.  Since  we  live  in  an  open  so- 
ciety, sooner  or  later— and  usually 
much  sooner  than  we  thought  possi- 
ble—the Soviets  obtain  our  nuclear 
weapons'  secrets.  We  then  find  our- 
selves eventually  looking  down  the  nu- 
clear gim-barrel  of  a  weapon  we  first 
conceived,  designed,  manufactured 
and  deployed.  The  MIRV'd  missile  is  a 
good  example  of  this.  Ironically,  it  is 
the  MIRV'd  Soviet  land-based  missiles 
which  now  pose  what  is  generally 
viewed  as  the  Soviets'  major  nuclear 
threat  to  America— their  greater  land- 
based  throw-weight  or  warhead  num- 
bers. 

Today,  our  Nation  is  busy  working 
on  the  design  and  possible  production 
and  deployment  of  a  third  generation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Hundreds  of  tm- 
derground  nuclear  tests  may  be 
needed  to  perfect  these  third-genera- 
tion weapons,  the  first  two  generations 
being  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs. 
The  technology  of  these  weapons  too, 
when  and  if  deployed,  will  eventually 
be  in  the  hands  of  America's  adversar- 
ies, including  the  Soviet  Union. 

Indeed,  the  inclination  to  produce 
and  deploy  new  and  sophisticated  nu- 
clear weapons  today  even  includes 
clip-in  or  insertible  nuclear  warheads 
designed  to  easily  transform  conven- 
tional arms  to  nuclear  arms.  With 
such  deployment  an  adversary  would 
have  to  guess  if  an  incoming  missile  or 
a  military  unit  was  or  was  not  armed 
with  nuclear  explosives,  causing  an  ad- 
versary to  have  to  assimie  the  worst. 

This  amendment  is  not  the  "end-all" 
and  "be-all"  to  nuclear  arms  control. 
But  it  does,  in  my  view,  constitute  a 
needed    change    from    the    numbers 


game  of  an  arms  control  agreement 
which  only  coimts  down  the  number 
of  launchers  or  warheads  to  which 
each  side  may  be  entitled.  A  reduction 
in  the  number  of  warheads  per  super 
power  is  not  to  be  disparaged.  But  an 
arms  control  agreement  which  only 
calls  for  the  reduction  of  numbers  of 
warheads  while  allowing  the  continued 
growth  of  more  sophisticated  state-of- 
the-art,  more  deadly  and  more  accu- 
rate nuclear  weapons,  will,  in  my  view, 
do  little  to  stem  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
As  long  as  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  the  right  to  intro- 
duce new  and  sophisticated  nuclear 
weapons  into  the  arms  race,  they  will 
do  so  in  an  effort  to  gain  dominance 
over  the  other.  And  fluctuations,  de- 
stabilization  of  nuclear  forces  and  es- 
calation of  the  nuclear  arms  race  will 
also  continue.  A  cutoff  of  new  nuclear 
weapons  appear  to  be  an  essential  first 
step  toward  nuclear  arms  control. 
Only  a  verifiable  ban  on  nuclear  test- 
ing will  significantly  slow  down  the 
growth  of  new  and  more  deadly,  and 
less  verifiable,  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

The  concept  of  a  ban  of  nuclear  test- 
ing has  been  the  policy  of  the  last  six 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  expressed  it  in  these 
terms: 

It  is  precisely  because  of  my  deep  desire 
for  a  complete  discontinuance  of  nuclear 
weapons  tests  that  I  urge  again  that  we 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  ban  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

President  Nixon  stated: 

The  United  States  supports  the  conclusion 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  adequately  veri- 
fied. 

President  Ford  said: 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  reach  an 
adequately  verifiable  agreement  banning  all 
nuclear  weapon  testing. 

I  do  not  know  if  Mr.  Gorbachev's 
current  unilateral  test  ban  offer- 
made  without  any  conditions  to  assure 
monitoring  compliance  with  the  test 
ban— was  given  in  good  faith.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  by  tendering  an  offer  to  the 
Soviets  of  a  verifiable  nuclear  test  re- 
duction—of a  temporary  nature— as 
set  forth  in  this  amendment,  we  can 
test  the  good  faith  of  the  Soviet  offer. 
And  there  is  basis  to  hope  that  the 
verification  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment will  work.  On  May  28,  1986,  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 
entered  into  an  unprecedented  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  establish  three  seismic  moni- 
toring stations  near  the  principal  nu- 
clear test  site  of  each  country.  The 
stations  will  be  jointly  manned  by 
American  and  Soviet  scientists  and 
will  operate  for  at  least  1  year.  The 
data  from  the  stations  will  be  made 
available  to  both  governments  and  to 
the  public. 

The  team  of  Western  scientists  have 
already  set  up  an  array  of  sensitive  in- 


stnunents  to  monitor  the  main  under- 
ground site  where  the  Soviet  Union 
explodes  its  nuclear  weapons. 

This  project  demonstrates  that  veri- 
fication may  no  longer  be  an  obstacle 
to  a  test  ban  or  test  reduction  arrange- 
ment. 

If  it  is  possible  to  have  a  new  direc- 
tion in  our  security  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  adopts  the 
longstanding  American  policy  of  a  ver- 
ifiable ban  on  nuclear  explosions- 
even  if  one  of  a  temporary  and  re- 
stricted nature— I  believe  we  should 
move  expeditiously  to  achieve  it. 
When  shall  it  be  possible  if  it  is  not 
possible  now.  with  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship facing  major  problems  and  far 
less  encumbered  by  the  past  and  by  its 
military  structure? 

It  is  a  goal  which  has  been  sought  by 
many  administrations  and  one  wtiich 
is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Nevada  [Mrs.  VdcanovichI. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nevada  test  site 
is  in  my  district  and  employs  approxi- 
mately 700  people.  The  test  site  gener- 
ates millions  of  dollars  to  the  economy 
of  Nevada  because  of  the  many  con- 
tractors and  other  support  industries 
that  are  required  to  maintain  and  op- 
erate the  test  site. 

By  barring  further  U.S.  nuclear  test- 
ing during  the  calendar  year  1987,  this 
amendment  wastes  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  and  time.  It  takes  a 
ininimiim  of  2  years  to  train  technical 
personnel  at  the  test  site  and  another 
5  months  is  needed  for  these  employ- 
ees to  be  granted  security  clearances. 
Employees  at  the  test  site  will  prob- 
ably not  be  laid  off  imtil  there  is  a 
definite  decision  by  Congress  to  ban 
U.S.  nuclear  testing  forever.  There- 
fore, employees  at  the  Nevada  test  site 
will  not  be  able  to  conduct  their  duties 
at  the  Nevada  test  site  during  the 
entire  1987  calendar  year.  It  is  a  terri- 
ble waste  of  American  tax  dollars  to 
have  these  employees  stand  idly  by  for 
an  entire  year,  not  able  to  do  their 
Jobs,  because  the  Congress  cannot 
decide  whether  testing  should  contin- 
ue or  not.  Now  supporters  of  this 
amendment  will  say  that  testing  below 
1  kiloton  can  continue.  Tom  Clark, 
manager  of  the  Nevada  test  site,  has 
informed  me  that  tests  under  1  kiloton 
are  so  minimal  that  this  amendment 
could  virtually  shutdown  the  majority 
of  the  activities  at  the  Nevada  test 
site. 

I  support  nuclear  testing  at  the 
Nevada  test  site.  I  believe  it  Is  crucial 
for  the  United  States  to  test  future 
weapons  systems  and  to  ensure  that 
our  current  nuclear  deterrent  system 


is  reliable  and  safe.  Until  true  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  weapons  can  be  nego- 
tiated by  both  sides  and  verification 
can  be  made  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  actu- 
ally reducing  their  nuclear  arsenal,  I 
believe  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue its  testing. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  oppose  this 
amendment.  If  not  for  their  views  on 
nuclear  testing  then  as  a  wasteful 
spending  amendment  that  will  affect 
several  hundred  employees  at  the 
Nevada  test  site  for  an  entire  year  and 
could  jeopardize  their  jobs  forever. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman 
no  resolution  reflects  more  the  frus- 
tration of  Americans  on  arms  control 
than  the  test  ban  issue.  At  the  pro- 
foundest  level  the  issue  is  simply  this: 
a  good  planet  is  hard  to  find. 

For  six  administrations— Eisenhow- 
er, Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford, 
and  Carter— the  United  States  has 
held  it  favors  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  once  the  Soviets  accept  an  intru- 
sive level  of  onsite  inspection. 

Ironically,  today  the  signals  coming 
out  of  the  Kremlin  are  that  Gorba- 
chev has  caved  on  the  verification 
issue  and  embraced  the  Eisenhower 
line— the  position  three  Republican 
and  three  Democratic  Presidents  con- 
sistently held  for  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry—while in  Washington  key  policy 
makers  in  the  Reagan  administration 
have  opted  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
Khrushchev  position— no  test  ban,  no 
matter  what. 

It  should  be  understood  that  a  test 
ban  confronts  issues  that  are  both 
time  sensitive  and  important  beyond 
the  East- West  arena.  It  is  time  sensi- 
tive because  of  the  niunber  of  coim- 
tries  at  the  technological  takeoff  point 
where  access  to  nuclear  weapons  is  be- 
coming more  likely.  It  is  time  sensitive 
because  we  are  well  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  number  and  sophisti- 
cation of  tests. 

A  test  ban  would  close  the  last  moral 
loophole  in  our  nonproliferation  ef- 
forts and  would  lock  us  in  a  position  of 
strategic  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Not  inconsequentially,  a  test  ban 
would  also  contribute  mightily  to  re- 
gional stability.  For  instance,  in  the 
Mideast,  there  are  few  things  that 
would  be  more  in  Israel's  interest  than 
a  comprehensive  test  ban.  Simply 
stated,  slowing  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons  will  decrease  the  possi- 
bility of  a  modem  day  Armageddon 
between  smaller  as  well  as  larger  coun- 
tries. 

Finally,  the  possibility  that  nuclear 
weapons  could  be  used  by  anarchist 
groups  for  blackmail  cannot  be  lightly 
dismissed.  Diminishing  prospects  of 
nuclear  proliferation  is  the  single  most 
significant  antianarchy  initiative  that 


the  world  community  can  contemplate 
at  this  time.  The  world  is  simply  going 
to  be  easier  to  police  if  international 
criminals  are  not  given  access  to  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction. 

Arms  control  is  the  issue  of  our  age. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  another 
decade  for  action.  Otherwise,  we  may 
not  have  enough  fingers  and  toes  to 
count  the  nimiber  of  nuclear  powers. 
Worse  yet,  we  may  not  have  fingers 
and  toes  with  which  to  count. 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished coauthor  of  the  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  focus  on  the  nonproliferation 
aspects  of  this  amendment  because  of 
the  very  limited  time  I  have. 

I  have  always  been  persuaded  that 
the  greatest  risk  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust was  not  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the 
N-nation  problem;  the  fact  that  more 
and  more  countries  will  develop  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

To  that  end,  to  avoid  that,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
and  more  than  120  countries  around 
the  world  have  signed  the  treaty  on 
the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Article  VI  of  that  treaty  states  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  will,  and  I  quote: 

Pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  effec- 
tive measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date. 

Obviously,  testing  is  an  important 
part  of  that,  and  obviously,  the  nonnu- 
clear  powers  who  are  members  of  that 
treaty  have  felt  terribly  betrayed  at 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  SUtes  have  not  lived  up  to 
their  obligations  under  that  treaty. 

I  therefore  think  it  is  important  that 
we  take  this  step  today,  because  only 
if  we  bring  a  halt  to  this  testing,  will 
we  be  able  to  have  confidence  that  we 
can  achieve  the  goals  of  the  nonprolif- 
eration treaty. 

If  we  allow  this  testing  to  go  on.  the 
nuclear  arms  race  to  go  on,  at  some 
point  the  genie  is  going  to  be  out  of 
the  bottle;  at  some  point  more  and 
more  coimtries  are  going  to  start 
saying,  "If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  won't  comply  with  their 
obligations  under  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  we  won't  either  and  we  have 
the  right  to  go  ahead."  That  will  be  a 
terrible  day  for  the  human  race.  I 
think  we  can  take  a  major  step  to  see 
that  that  terrible  day  does  not  occur 
by  passing  this  amendment  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bffr.  OREEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  CXXXaHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the  Aspin- 
Gephardt-Schroeder  nuclear  test  t>an  amend- 
ment 

K  has  long  been  this  Member's  view  that  a 
verifiable  nudear  test  ban  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  all  parties  to  ttra  arms  race.  The  test 
t>an  approach  to  arms  control — which  has  ap- 
plications to  many  spheres  of  military  competi- 
tion t>etween  the  world's  powers— holds  out 
ttie  greatest  promise  for  braking  the  arms  race 
today.  By  enterirtg  into  a  verifiable  moratorium 
on  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  we  will  take  a  cor>crete  step  toward 
haltirtg  nuclear  weapons  competition  in  its 
tracks. 

The  principle  behind  the  nuclear  test  ban  is 
simple.  By  disallowing  further  nuclear  testing, 
we  halt  the  seemingly  inexorat>le  drive  to  de- 
velop bigger  and  better  nuclear  weapons. 
Without  the  qualitative  advances  in  nuclear 
tech(K)logy  arxl  tf>e  design  confirmation  ttiat 
atomic  testing  provides,  ttie  superpowers  will 
be  unable  to  fiekj  even  more  destructive 
weapons  with  conflderKe.  Once  we  have 
stopped  ttie  drive  for  new  nuclear  weapons, 
establishing  reductions  In  existing  superpower 
arsenals  will  be  easier. 

Tt)e  proposal  t>efore  us  is  carefully  cor>- 
structed.  It  requires  on-site  verificatkxi  and 
Kmits  alkjwed  testing  to  one  site  per  nation.  It 
does  not  seek  to  control  tests  t)ek>w  1  kik)ton 
in  estat>lished  test  areas,  because  of  the  diffi- 
cuMy  of  verifying  such  k>w  yiekis  under  certain 
conditnns,  even  with  Irvcountry  selsmographic 
equipment  Meanwhile,  outside  ttie  designated 
test  area  all  nuclear  blasts  whatsoever  woukl 
be  banvad.  Any  violations  of  tfiese  provisions 
will  t>e  easily  detectable. 

Moreover,  ttie  pending  proposal  pwovides  us 
»Mth  ttie  ability  to  pursue  certain  important  re- 
search. Alttiough  detonations  smaller  ttian  1 
kiioton  have  little  military  signifrcance  In  terms 
of  devetoping  new  weapons,  they  still  can  pro- 
vide useful  Informatkxi  on  nuclear  weapons 
physics,  so  we  could  continue  to  expand  our 
knowledge  in  ttiis  fiekJ.  Furthermore,  the 
pending  proposal  takes  into  account  needed 
testing  for  certain  high  priority  weapons  devel- 
opment By  making  tfie  t>an  effective  starting 
January  1,  1987,  we  can  complete  work  on 
our  most  pressing  programs. 

Critics  of  a  nuclear  test  ban  have  in  ttie 
past  objected  on  two  main  grounds.  The  first 
is  that  such  a  ban  cannot  be  verified.  But  with 
their  recent  decision  to  alkiw  ttie  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council  to  establish  test 
monitoring  sites  near  the  Soviet  test  facility  in 
Kazakhstan,  ttie  Soviets  have  made  dear,  for 
the  first  time,  ttieir  willingness  to  accept  orv 
site  verificatton.  I  tielieve  the  Soviets  have 
now  conwnitted  tfiemselves  to  negotiating  re- 
aKstk:.  govemment-to-govemment  verifKatxxi 
schemes.  We  shouW  not  fail  to  take  advarv 
tage  of  this  crucial  concession. 

The  second  argument  put  forward  by  test 
ban  cfWcs  concerns  the  need  for  perkxlk: 
tolling  of  our  current  arsenal,  to  ensure  ttiat 
our  deptoyed  weapons  still  functxxi  properly. 
Bui  anna  experts  irxficate  ttiat  we  can  accu- 
rataiy  gauge  the  reliability  of  our  weapons  by 
tolling  their  components.  According  to  Norris 
Bradburg,  ttie  former  director  of  ttie  Los 
Alamoa  National  Uiboratory.  for  instance,  "the 
of  continued  operabttty  of  stock- 


piled nuclear  weapons  has  In  ttie  past  been 
achieved  almost  exdusively  by  nonnudear 
testing — t>y  metKukxis  inspection  and  disas- 
semt)ly  of  ttie  components." 

In  additnn,  it  is  important  to  note  ttiat  the 
Soviets  will  be  compelled  to  live  by  ttie  same 
rules  that  we  will  be  observing.  They  too  will 
be  prohibited  from  detonating  their  weapons 
to  assess  reliability.  I  would  contend  that  we 
have  far  less  to  worry  atxMjt  In  terms  of  ttie 
rellatiillty  of  our  weapons  than  ttie  Soviets  do 
atxxit  ttie  reliatiillty  of  ttieir  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ttie  time  for  a  verifiable  nu- 
clear test  ban  is  now.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Aspin-Gephardt-Schroeder 
amendment 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  disengage  myself  from  the 
same  old  political  rhetoric  that  we 
hear  every  time  this  issue  comes  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  would,  however, 
like  to  confirm  and  validate  those 
statements  indicating  the  necessity  sci- 
entifically and  militarily  why  testing 
should  continue.  I  am  less  concerned 
with  international  politics  or  state- 
ments of  lofty  principle  than  I  am 
about  a  few  concrete,  down-to-Earth 
questions  relating  to  my  State  of 
Nevada.  I  want  my  colleagues  to  think 
about  the  immediate  and  devastating 
affects  of  a  yes  vote  on  Nevada's  un- 
employment, and  the  subsequent 
impact  on  my  State's  overall  economy. 

I  also  want  you  to  think  about  what 
was  once  some  of  our  country's  most 
beautiful  land,  land  that  could  have 
been  used  for  grazing,  mining,  or  rec- 
reational use.  On  my  trips  out  to  the 
test  site,  I  have  seen  how  hundreds  of 
bomtks  have  laid  waste  Nevada's  coun- 
tryside, leaving  only  destruction  and 
poisonous  contamination  which  ren- 
ders the  land  worthless  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

We  in  Nevada  have  given  a  lot  to  our 
country,  and  we  are  only  asking  for 
fair  treatment.  We  compensated  Mi- 
cronesia for  nuclear  destruction  after 
World  War  II,  but  somehow  we  cannot 
extend  the  same  privilege  to  the  State 
of  Nevada.  I  have  introduced  a  bill. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  293, 
which  calls  for  retraining  and  reem- 
ployment of  workers  at  the  Nevada 
test  site  should  they  lose  their  Jobs 
due  to  ratification  of  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  pays  com- 
pensation to  the  State  of  Nevada  for 
degradation  of  the  land  at  the  test  site 
caused  by  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

The  drafters  of  the  amendment  now 
tjefore  the  House  were  very  careful  to 
include  provisions  that  would  bring 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  closer  to  an  agreeable  position. 
Unfortunately,  they  made  no  effort  to 
include  provisions  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Nevada. 


We  in  Nevada  are  being  told  to 
accept  nuclear  waste,  and  we've  put  up 
with  decades  of  military  installations 
all  over  the  State  because  we  knew  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  our  country. 
We're  only  asking  for  fair  treatment,  a 
square  deal.  When  the  test  range  is  no 
longer  used  for  testing  weapons,  Neva- 
dans  must  be  left  with  more  than  the 
eyesore  of  a  devastated  countryside. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDE31.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Neal]. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion is  this:  Do  we  have  enough  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  the  world?  Well.  I  think 
so.  We  have  enough  to  destroy  the 
world  and  all  of  its  inhabitants  many 
times  over;  we  have  enough  to  destroy 
creation  itself.  Is  not  that  enough? 

I  think  so.  Do  we  need  more  because 
the  Soviets  are  ahead?  Clearly  not.  I 
know  it  is  a  technical  question,  but  no 
leading  expert  in  this  area  will  say 
that  they  would  like  to  trade  our  nu- 
clear forces  with  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  this 
room  would,  either. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  U.S.  President, 
from  Dwight  Eisenhower  to  Jimmy 
Carter  has  supported  the  goal  of 
reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  ban  nuclear  weapons  testing. 
President  Reagan  unfortunately, 
abandoned  that  goal  in  1983.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  a  nuclear 
test  ban,  if  verifiable,  would  contribute 
significantly  to  ending  the  arms  race 
and  reducing  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
under  consideration  is  not  an  arms 
ban,  but  it  offers  the  next  best  thing, 
by  lowering  the  permissible  yield  on 
nuclear  blasts  below  the  point  at 
which  the  tests  are  militarily  signifi- 
cant. Importantly,  the  agreement 
would  be  totally  verifiable.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets do  not  accept  on-site  means  for 
verification  or  confine  new  tests  to  one 
existing  test  area,  the  deal  is  off. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  laid  down  a  diplomatic  chal- 
lenge by  unilaterally  halting  its  own 
nuclear  testing  program.  The  recent 
private  agreement  between  Soviet  and 
American  scientists  to  set  up  seismic 
monitoring  stations  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  manned  by  Americans,  to 
ensure  compliance  with  their  test  mor- 
atoriimi  indicates  a  new  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets  to  meet  our  de- 
mands for  verification. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  opportuni- 
ty of  historic  proportions.  Let  us  call 
the  Soviets  on  this  cha.llenge  and  raise 
them  one  with  this  amenument  and  its 
verification  provisions. 

Perhaps  this  might  start  a  series  of 
one-upmanships  that  could  lead  to 
general  progress  in  ending  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  with  It  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear    annihilation.     It     continually 


would  set  a  good  example  for  many 
other  nations  around  the  world  and 
and  reduce  the  likelihood  that  nations 
not  now  capable  of  nuclear  weapons 
technology  will  gain  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  verification  has 
always  been  a  concern  of  mine,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  this  amendment 
more  than  adequately  addresses  this 
issue.  This  Is  a  good  amendment  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DICKENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
start  by  Just  quoting  a  member  of  the 
Reform  Caucus  who  says: 

Insufficient  operational  testing  prior  to 
full  rate  production  decisions  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  poses  a  grave  and  un- 
necessary risk  to  our  Nation's  fighting  men 
who  must  accept  faulty  weapons.  In  addi- 
tion. It  swindles  the  American  taxpayers  out 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  member  of  the  Reform  Caucus 
who  says  that  we  in  fact  need  the  test 
In  order  to  assure  the  reliability  of  our 
weapons  and  weapons  systems. 

So  first  of  all  to  those  Members  who 
are  watching  this  debate,  we  need  to 
ensure  reliability  of  our  systems;  but 
second,  and  perhaps  the  faultiest  of  all 
the  arguments  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced here  is  that  testing  somehow 
leads  to  more  weapons,  let  us  talk 
about  what  testing  has  done. 

Since  the  1960's,  America,  because  of 
its  ability  to  develop  more  accurate 
and  in  fact  smaller  megatonnage,  has 
been  able  to  reduce  the  total  numbers 
of  megatoiuiage  in  this  coimtry  since 
the  mid-1960's  by  two-thirds. 

We  have  two-thirds  less  megaton- 
nage today  because  of  our  ability  to 
develop  weapons,  and  hopefully  In  the 
future,  weapons  that  give  us  greater 
stabUity. 

What  are  those  weapons?  The  Midg- 
etman  system;  which  our  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Conmiittee  sup- 
ports, which  people  bipartisanly  sup- 
port because  it  gives  us  greater  stabili- 
ty and  gives  us  less  emphasis  on  each 
platform. 

In  order  to  have  the  Mldgetman 
system,  we  have  to  test.  Everybody 
knows  that. 

We  talk  about  the  D-5,  which  Is  on  a 
submarine.  Submarines  are  not  first 
strike,  because  you  do  not  have  to  use- 
them-or-lose-them  like  what  the 
Soviet  Union  has  invested  their  re- 
sources in.  In  order  to  develop  that  D- 
5.  we  are  going  to  have  to  test;  but  by 
deploying  Mldgetman.  we  are  actually 
going  to  have  to  have  fewer.  We  are 
going  to  have  less  megatonnage  and 
fewer  wei^iona  with  the  deployment  of 
that  system. 

Reliability,  less  megatonnage.  Two 
very  critical  items  In  making  up  your 
mind. 

There  la  one  third  thing  that  we 
have  to  consider. 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  August  7: 


UJ3.  Tkam  or  Arms  Asviskhs  To  Visit 
Moscow  Next  Wcek 

The  Reagan  administration  Is  sending  a 
lilgh-powered  delegation  to  Moscow  next 
week  to  discuss  nuclear  and  space  arms 
issues  that  are  central  to  n.S.-Soviet  rela- 
tions •  •  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  does  it  make  any 
sense  whatsoever  to  send  our  negotia- 
tors with  marching  orders  that  they 
may  not  be  able  to  live  with? 
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This  goal  is  the  same  as  ours,  to 
reduce  the  total  number  of  weapons, 
to  reduce  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  let 
us  give  this  great  President  of  ours 
and  his  negotiators  a  chance  to  do  it 
on  their  own.  Let  us  not  give  them 
marching  orders,  let  us  not  give  them 
specific  instructions,  let  them  go  and 
negotiate  with  the  Soviets  in  the  best 
way  they  possibly  can  for  our  country 
and  for  our  world. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Aspin-Gephardt-Spratt- 
Green-Leach-Schroeder-Markey-Dow- 
ney  nuclear  test  moratorium  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  tiefore  us  today 
is  a  highly  refined  version  of  legislation 
(H.R.  3442)  I  Introduced  to  stop  Ameri- 
can nuclear  testing  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  its  own  pause  in  test- 
ing. This  bUl  put  teeth  into  House 
Joint  Resolution  3  which  we  passed  on 
February  26  by  a  vote  of  268  to  148. 

The  amendment  before  us  is  based 
on  the  tenet  that  we  do  not  trust  the 
Russians,  that  we  cannot  trust  the 
Russians,  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
trust  the  Russians. 

Rather,  the  amendment  asserts  that 
it  is  in  American  self-interest  to  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  Union  from  resuming 
their  nuclear  testing  program.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple:  we  have  con- 
ducted 35  percent  more  tests  than  the 
Soviets.  Our  warheads  are  more  ad- 
vanced and  more  reliable  than  Soviet 
warheads  now.  We  have  been  testing 
for  the  past  year,  the  Soviets  have  not. 
We  can  halt  our  testing  program  and. 
if  the  Soviets  continue  their  moratori- 
um, we  stand  in  no  danger  of  losing 
our  lead. 

The  amendment  only  stops  Ameri- 
can testing  above  the  1  kiioton  level. 
This  is  because,  with  seismic  monitor- 
ing stations  on  Soviet  territory,  we  can 
only  be  sure  that  the  Soviets  are  not 
testing  above  the  1-kiloton  level. 
Below  1  kiioton,  we  can  conduct  Inter- 
esting tests  relating  to  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  and  can  test  certain 
primary  explosion  devices. 

Given  the  fact  that  a  mutual  pause 
In  testing  is  overwhelming  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States,  the  im- 
portant question  is  how  do  we  make 
sure  the  pause  is  mutual.  To  ensure 
that  the  Russians  do  not  cheat,  the 


amendment  before  us  gives  the  Presi- 
dent three  escape  hatches.  He  can 
order  testing  to  begin  again  If  the  the 
Soviet  Union  has  conducted  a  test 
above  the  1-kiloton  level.  He  can  order 
testing  to  begin  again  if  the  Soviet 
Union  conducts  a  test  outside  its  desig- 
nated test  areas.  And,  he  can  order 
testing  to  begin  again  if  the  Soviet 
Union  has  refused  to  accept  reciprocal 
in-country  monitoiing  arrangements, 
such  as  immanned  on-site  seismic 
monitoring  stations. 

We  stand  at  the  verge  of  a  historic 
breakthrough.  Since  the  Soviet  Union 
exploded  its  first  nuclear  device,  the 
American  arms  control  position  has 
always  been  that  verification  of  an 
arms  control  agreement  requires  on- 
site  monitoring.  The  Soviets  have 
always  resisted  inspection.  Two  histor- 
ical forces  seem  to  be  converging  to 
change  the  generation-old  Soviet  posi- 
tion. 

The  first  factor  is  technological. 
Only  recently  have  we  developed  and 
tested  unmanned  seismic  stations 
which  transmit  real  time  data  through 
communications  satellites  to  comput- 
ers for  analysis.  These  devices  can  be 
placed  on  Soviet  territory  and  visited 
from  time  to  time  for  calibration  and 
to  check  for  tampering.  The  Soviets 
seem  much  more  willing  to  allow  us  to 
place  these  sort  of  machines  on  their 
soil  than  to  have  a  contingent  of 
American  engineers  resident  in  re- 
stricted testing  areas. 

The  second  factor  is  political.  There 
is  new  leadership  in  the  Soviet  Union 
which,  whether  for  reasons  of  public 
relations  or  of  peace,  seems  more  in- 
clined to  negotiate  an  arms  control 
agreement.  The  new  leadership  seems 
less  insecure  about  a  preemptive 
American  attack  and  more  secure 
about  its  own  arsenal.  Whatever  the 
reason.  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
seems  willing  to  accept  on-site  Ameri- 
can inspection  as  part  of  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement.  This  amendment  says 
that  we  believe  that  a  deal  which  gives 
us  on-site  inspection  and  no  Soviet 
testing  in  exchange  for  no  testing  on 
our  part  is  a  deal  we  ought  to  accept. 
Some  have  said  that  we  should  not 
pass  the  amendment  at  this  time  be- 
cause, for  the  first  time,  the  adminis- 
tration seems  to  be  moving  slowly 
toward  real  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  arms  control.  This 
reasonable  position  has  only  come 
after  nearly  6  years  of  hard-line  refus- 
als to  negotiate.  We  must  encourage 
the  administration  on  this  path. 

I  do  not  think  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  force  the  administra- 
tion to  stray  from  the  road  toward 
sanity  on  nuclear  arms  negotiations  It 
Is  now  following.  Rather,  I  believe  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment  today  will  tell 
the  administration  that  the  American 
people  want  real  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets.  It  will  teU  the 
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•dministration  that  their  previous 
policy  has  no  supporters.  Passage  of 
the  amendment  should  speed  the  ad- 
ministration's Journey  toward  real 
arms  control  negotiations. 

It  will  be  a  historic  moment  if  the 
House  votes  to  adopt  the  amendment 
before  us  now.  It  will  be  a  vote  for 
peace. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  want  to  pay  personal 
tribute  to  the  gentlewoman  and  her 
efforts.  She  has  provided  the  leader- 
ship, really,  that  we  all  look  to  on  this 
issue. 

I  also  want  to  add  that  I  have  been 
taken  by  the  demeaning  approach  to 
what  is  a  very,  very  sensitive  issue. 
This  is  not  a  zany,  crazy,  or  odd  issue 
or.  by  innuendo  and  diversionary  kinds 
of  language,  somehow  un-American. 
This  is  as  American  as  Charlie  Ben- 
WETT,  who  served  in  World  War  II  and 
who  supports  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  time  of  the  gentlewom- 
an has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  continue  to  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.   I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Ms.  Oakar]. 
Ms.   OAKAR.   I   thank   the   gentle- 
woman for  continuing  to  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying,  this 
is  as  American  as  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Charlie  Bennett,  who 
served  during  World  War  II.  contract- 
ed polio  while  in  combat.  He  supports 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  as  American  as 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado,  the 
mother  of  two  children  concerned 
about  the  future  not  only  of  herself 
and  her  husband,  Jim,  and  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  as  American  as  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  who  want  a 
control  on  these  horrendous  weapons. 
This  is  an  ail-American  issue,  and  we 
ouKht  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  over 
150  communities  in  this  country  from 
Provo,  DT,  to  every  other  place  you 
can  think  of  have  passed  resolutions 
asking  for  this  kind  of  a  resolution.  So 
yes.  it  is  very  American.  People  outside 
the  cities  want  this  very  much  because 
they  really  understand  how  important 
it  is  to  our  future  and  to  where  we  are 
going.  And  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
frcMnOhio. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do [Mrs.  ScHBODSR]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  would  inform  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  gratlesnan  from  Wis- 


consin [Mr.  AspiN]  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  6  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Btron],  a 
member  of  our  committee. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  on 
halting  nuclear  testing. 

Let  me  first  commend  the  Chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  offering  what  is 
truly  a  creative  amendment.  And  al- 
though I  certainly  respect  the  gentle- 
man's effort  to  achieve  a  consensus  on 
the  test  ban  issue,  which  seems  to  re- 
emerge  every  decade  or  so.  his  amend- 
ment still,  unfortunately,  misses  the 
mark  for  several  reasons. 

Although  the  amendment  is  being 
packaged  as  a  compromise  between 
those  who  support  threshold  reduc- 
tions and  those  who  favor  a  test  ban 
now,  it  is  clearly  a  legislative  moratori- 
um on  nuclear  testing.  The  testing  of 
new  warheads  usually  requires  tests  of 
approximately  50-150  kUotons.  The 
testing  of  existing  warheads  or  what  is 
known  as  reliability  testing  can  usual- 
ly be  done  by  tests  of  between  10  and 
15  kilotons.  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  in  support  for  con- 
tinued nuclear  testing,  former  NSC 
Chairman  Brent  Scowcroft  argued 
that  test  threshold  could  be  only  re- 
duced to  around  10  to  15  kilotons  if  we 
were  serious  about  maintaining  the  re- 
liabilty  of  our  existing  nuclear  stock- 
pile. The  type  of  testing  allowed  in 
this  amendment  is  useless  in  terms  of 
weapons  development  and  more  im- 
portantly, it  is  useless  in  terms  of 
maintaining  the  reliability  of  the  ex- 
isting stockpile. 

What  kind  of  testing  then  is  permit- 
ted under  the  chairman's  amendment? 
Basically,  only  minimal  weapon-effect 
testing  would  be  permitted.  This  type 
of  testing  tells  us  how  well  our  conven- 
tional weapons  systems  sustain  the 
impact  of  a  nuclear  blast.  I  don't  mean 
to  disparage  this  particular  tjrpe  of 
testing  because  It  is  important.  Iron- 
ically, however,  in  my  opinion  it  is  not 
a  type  of  testing  which  is  used  to  en- 
hance our  ability  to  deter  nuclear  war 
but  rather.  It  is  a  type  of  testing  which 
is  only  applicable  to  a  scenario  after  a 
nuclear  strike  has  been  initiated.  In 
other  words,  after  deterrence  has 
faUed. 

Second,  we  must  once  again  deal 
with  the  issue  of  verification  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Control  Panel,  I  have  received  testimo- 
ny from  our  weapons  labs  and  from 
outside  scientific  experts  which  indi- 
cate the  difficulty  in  verifying,  with  a 
high  degree  of  confidence,  low  thresh- 
old testing.  Attempts  to  accurately 
monitor  nuclear  testing  at  or  below  1 
klloton  exasperate  the  problem  ten- 
fold. Such  explosions  could  be  masked 


as  chemical  explosions  or  mine  explo- 
sions when  challenged. 

Furthermore,  the  numbers  of  seis- 
mic events  below  this  level  increases 
dramatically.  For  example,  the 
number  of  seismic  events  which  are 
picked  up  at  the  "state  of  the  art" 
Noress  Array  Monitoring  Station  at  or 
below  1  kiloton  are  approximately  40  a 
day.  And  to  comply  with  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  amiendment,  the 
President  must  be  certain  that  none  of 
these  events  were  of  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons nature.  This  is  virtually  a  verifica- 
tion nightmare.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  it  would  be  in  our  best  interest  to 
stipulate  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
agreed  to  on-site  monitoring  along  the 
lines  the  administration  has  been  pro- 
posing prior  to  such  a  provision  gone 
into  effect  rather  than  after  the  fact 
as  prescribed  by  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Finally,  let  me  briefly  address  the 
current  situation  regarding  our  discus- 
sion with  the  Soviets  on  the  issue  of 
nuclear  testing.  Recently  officials 
from  Arms  Control  Disarmament 
Agency  met  with  their  Soviet  counter- 
parts and  put  forth  proposals  to  in- 
crease the  confidence  of  both  sides  to 
monitor  existing  threshold  treaties.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  come  December  31, 
1987,  we  will  be  further  away  from  re- 
solving this  issue  rather  than  closer 
because  of  the  constraints  imposed  by 
this  amendment  if  it  is  adopted.  It  is 
also  somewhat  ironic  that  we  would 
pass  a  resolution  urging  the  President 
to  enter  into  discussions  with  the  Sovi- 
ets on  a  comprehensive  test  ban  and 
then  in  the  same  session,  pass  an 
amendment  which  makes  the  point  of 
such  tallu  meaningless. 

In  summary,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  and 
Missouri,  I  oppose  his  amendment  be- 
cause it  will,  halt  nuclear  testing,  espe- 
cially reliability  testing,  which  is  criti- 
cal to  our  national  security,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  verify  and  it  undercuts  cur- 
rent negotiations  on  threshold  verifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Moody]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  rules,  we  really 
have  no  more  need  for  extra  time.  We 
yield  back  the  extra  time  on  the  gener- 
al debate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton].  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  for  jrieldlng  me 
this  time. 

I  was  In  receipt  Just  the  other  day  of 
a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Programs,  in  the  Depart- 


ment of  Energy.  Admiral  Foley.  Admi- 
ral FV>ley  points  out  that  a  10-kiloton 
yield  threshold  would  severely  reduce 
our  ability  to  perform  competence 
tests  of  current  stockpiled  systems, 
and  he  said  a  yield  limit  as  low  as  1  kil- 
oton. which  is  included  in  the  amend- 
ment, would  virtually  eliminate  our 
ability  to  perform  these  competence 
tests.  These  limits  would  prevent  de- 
tection and  correction  of  possible 
stockpile  problems  of  the  future.  And 
in  the  past  many  problems  would  have 
gone  undetected  had  it  not  been  for 
these  nuclear  tests. 

Once  again,  as  has  been  mentioned 
during  this  debate,  without  these  tests 
it  would  be  impossible  to  field  the 
Midgetman,  which  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
the  House  is  delighted  with,  and  would 
make  it  Impossible  to  put  the 
SHRAM-II  as  part  of  our  antisubma- 
rine warfare  system  and  the  Earth 
penetrator  warheads  needed  to  attack 
hardened  and  deeply  buried  targets, 
and  that  Trident-II  missile  would  also 
be  impossible  to  be  utilized  on  the  Tri- 
dent submarines  that  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  are  counting  on 
getting  in  this  bill  by  the  time  the 
debate  is  over. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time 
and  yield  at  this  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courtkr]. 
Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  would  like  to 
make  the  point  eminently  clear  that 
the  Idea  that  you  can  stop  building  nu- 
clear weapons  by  stopping  or  eliminat- 
ing nuclear  tests  is  a  fallacy.  The  Sovi- 
ets, as  everybody  knows,  for  whatever 
public  relations  reasons  that  they 
have  in  their  mind,  have  decided  not 
to  test  weapons  for  a  period  of  time. 
During  the  period  of  time  that  they 
have  not  tested  weapons  they  have 
built  100  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sUes  with  warheads,  at  the  same  time 
the  United  States  is  producing  none; 
125  intermediate-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 450  short-range  ballistic  missiles, 
and  50  sea-launched  ballistic  missiles, 
and  50  strategic  bombers,  all  during 
the  time  they  curtailed  or  stopped 
their  tests. 

So  there  is  really  no  relationship  be- 
tween stopping  tests  and  stopping  the 
proliferation  of  weapons. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Iti.  Chairman,  in  closing  let  me  say 
without  getting  into  the  technology 
Involved  here,  I  think  the  most  perti- 
nent point  that  could  be  made  was 
made  by  Dr.  Robert  Barker,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  delegi^on  to  the  nuclear 


talks  in  Geneva.  He  was  ^pointed  by 
the  President  the  head  of  nuclear 
talks. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  quote  for 
the  Members.  In  discussing  this 
amendment: 

This  is  the  most  foolish  thing  we  could  do. 
We  have  just  started  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  We  have  our  agenda  and  they  have 
theirs.  This  tells  the  Soviets  that  they  need 
not  discuss  our  agenda  at  all.  We  have  given 
them  what  they  want  ahead  of  time  and  put 
It  in  law. 

He  says,  and  I  agree  with  him: 

What  more  foolish  thing  could  we  do  than 
to  put  in  law  what  they  would  like  to  have? 

And  to  further  emphasize  my  point, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  and  the  Members  to 
have  the  benefit  of  a  letter  Just  re- 
ceived from  Hon.  John  C.  Whitehead, 
acting  Secretary  of  State.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

Depahtheht  of  State, 
Wa»hingtx)n,  August  8,  1986. 

Hon.  WiLUAM  S.  BROOBfraOJ). 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 
DSAH  Mr.  Chairmah:  I  appreciate  your 
concerns  for  tangible  progress  towards  the 
eventual  goal  we  all  share— a  world  free  of 
nuclear  weaptons.  However,  that  goal  is  not 
furthered  by  the  measures  concerning  nu- 
clear testing  being  considered  by  the  House 
today.  Now.  and  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  must  rely  on  a  credible  and  effective 
nuclear  deterrent.  In  my  view,  that  maizes 
our  carefully  structured  program  of  nuclear 
testing  Imperative. 

Moreover,  the  heart  of  the  problem  we 
face  In  working  to  preserve  peace  and  stabU- 
ity  is  not  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  but 
the  size  and  composition  of  the  Soviet  of- 
fensive nuclear  forces.  We  are  energetically 
pursuing  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Geneva  to  sharply  reduce  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides.  This  is  our 
highest  priority. 

As  you  know,  we  liave  recently  begun  ex- 
perts discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
nuclear  testing  issues.  We  hope  those  dis- 
cussions will  lead  to  the  resolution  of  our 
concerns  about  verification.  Satisfaction  in 
this  area  would  allow  us  to  move  forward  on 
ratification  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT)  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty  (PNET).  The  President 
hopes  these  meetings  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  constructive  dialogue  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  nuclear  testing. 

I  am  convinced  that  Congressional  limita- 
tions on  our  testing  program  such  as  those 
being  considered  today  in  the  House  will  be 
counterproductive.  These  measures,  if  en- 
acted, will  undermine  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  and  encourage  the  Soviets  that  they 
need  not  engage  in  hard,  serious  negotia- 
tions because  their  ends  can  be  achieved 
without  addressing  our  concerns.  I  strongly 
urge  you  not  to  tie  our  hands  in  ways  tliat 
wlU  harm  both  our  ability  to  maintain  a 
credible  and  effective  deterrent  and  our 
arms  control  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

JOHX  C.  Whitxrud, 

Acting  Secretary. 

I  think  we  all  ought  to  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mrs.   LLOYD.   Mr.   Chairman,   Dr.   Richard 
Perte,   Assistant   Secretary   of   Defense   for 
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IntemationaJ  Security  Policy,  is  generally  not 
known  as  a  master  of  the  understatement 
However,  [>.  Perte  recently  commented  on 
the  role  of  the  private  United  States  monitor- 
ing group  for  Soviet  Nudear  tests  in  wtiich  he 
dnmissed  the  group  explanations  as  "not 
useful"  and  expressed  a  view  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  government  to  govern  arrange- 
ments that  provides  for  adequate  verification.  I 
believe  that  is  a  classic  understatement 

As  I  understand  it  the  scientists  from  the 
National  Resources  Defense  Counci,  an  envi- 
ronmental group  which  I  believe  has  quite 
suspect  nuclear  credentials,  comprise  the  test 
monitoring  team.  It  is  worth  nothing  that  O. 
Thomas  Cochran,  the  NRCXD  team  leader,  has 
spent  the  past  1 5  years  of  his  life  in  an  effort 
to  kill  cJvHian  nuclear  power  in  ttie  United 
States.  It  hardly  seems  to  me  good  public 
policy  to  have  an  avowed  zealot  against  tfie 
atom  for  peaceful  purposes  be  involved  in  a 
critical  monitoring  function  where  the  goverrv 
ment  has  such  tremerKkxjs  concern. 

[Jr.  Perle  went  on  to  point  out  ttiat  the  pri- 
vate arrangement  with  NRDC  does  not  consti- 
tute adequate  verifk:ation  arxi  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  alanned  that  this  body  wouW  seri- 
ously consider  having  critical  monrtoring  activi- 
ty performed  by  the  National  Resources  De- 
tense  Council.  This  is  why  I  am  supporting  Mr. 
Dickinson's  amendment.  This  is  why  I  believe 
the  Aspin-Gephardt-Schroeder  substitute  must 
be  defeated. 

We  are  being  asked  to  have  amateurs  with 
a  documented  conflict  of  interest  regarding  ci- 
vilian nuclear  power  and  a  weapons  phobia  do 
the  job  of  highly  skilled  professionals  wtw 
would  have  U.S.  national  security  at  the  fore- 
front of  their  concerns.  I  also  understand  that 
Of.  Cochran  insists  that  we  send  vax  comput- 
er systems  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  presumably  let 
Dr.  Perie  worry  about  the  technology  transfer 
consequences.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  Dickinson  version  and  reject  tt>e  ottier 
amendment  which  to  me  represents  a  terribly 
naive  approach  to  nuclear  test  monrtoring  and 
United  States  Soviet  technok>gy  transfer  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amerxJment  now  pend- 
ing. August  6  is  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  unilateral  ban  on  the  testing  of 
underground  nuclear  weapons. 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev  announced 
last  August  that  the  Soviet  Unk>n  wouW  refrain 
from  underground  tests  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  His  proposal  for  a  ban  on  testing,  of- 
fered in  the  hope  that  the  United  States  would 
soon  comply,  was  extended  to  March  31. 
1986.  When  the  Soviet  ban  ended  on  March 
31  without  a  favorable  United  States  re- 
sponse. Gorbachev  extended  it  again,  unta 
the  next  United  States  test  exptosion,  which 
occurred  on  April  9.  The  Soviet  leader  then 
extended  the  ban  by  his  nation  until  August  6, 
despite  the  fact  that  more  than  a  dozen  nude- 
ar tests  were  conducted  by  the  UnHed  States 
durirtg  the  year  kxig  ban. 

The  Soviets  have  not  yet  announced  wheth- 
er they  will  now  renew  testing.  The  United 
States  has  not  only  continoed  a  schedule  of 
nuclear  testing,  but  we  have  actually  acceler- 
ated our  program.  The  Soviets  now  fear  we 
will  advance  even  further  aiwad  than  we  ai- 
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ready  are  in  ttie  devetopment  of  nuclear  war- 
head technology  leaving  them  jr)creasir>gly 
vutnerable. 

The  failure  of  the  adniinistration  to  consider 
atwSng  by  a  bilateral,  verifiable  moratorium  on 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  has  made  the 
world  a  more  dangerous  place  in  which  to  live 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

It  is  very  much  in  ttie  interest  of  our  Nation 
to  abide  by  a  mutual,  verifiable,  bilateral  ban 
on  nuciear  testing  with  ttie  Soviets.  First,  we 
enioy  a  considerable  techrK>logical  edge  in 
this  area  of  nuclear  weaponry  and  a  test  t)an 
would  help  to  ensure  ttiat  we  preserve  that 
edge.  Seoand,  we  spend  atx}ut  $60  million  for 
each  of  these  tests — precious  funds  ttiat 
could  to  more  effectively  spent  on  far  more 
worthwtvle  causes.  Finally,  a  test  t>an  under- 
taken by  tt>e  two  major  powers  would  send  a 
powerful  signal  to  the  rest  of  tfie  world  that 
we  must  lialt  tfie  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons on  our  planet 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  ttie  distinguished  cliairman  of  ttie  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  Congressman  Aspin, 
to  ttie  1987  defense  bill  which  would  limit  nu- 
clear testing  of  devices  over  1  kiloton  t)y  ttie 
United  States  for  1  year  beginning  January  1, 
19B7,  provkled  the  Soviets  agree  to  do  the 
same. 

Enactment  of  ttie  Aspin  amendment  will 
help  to  apply  ttie  brakes  to  ttie  runaway  arms 
race  and  provide  for  ttie  first  time,  a  frame- 
work in  wtiicti  to  begin  serious  and  long  over- 
due arms  control  negotiations  vwth  ttie  Soviet 
Union,  wittiout  jeopardizing  United  States  na- 
tional security. 

Mrs.  COLUNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  time  to 
put  some  sanity  into  U.S.  nuclear  policy.  A 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  represents  a 
first  step,  away  from  ttie  nuclear  brink  and 
toward  a  safer,  more  secure  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  detonated  a  nu- 
clear devk%  since  last  August  and  has  called 
on  ttie  Unrted  States  to  jo4n  ttiem  in  a  testing 
moratorium.  This  represents  a  goWen  opportu- 
nity to  actiieve  nuclear  stability  For  years, 
those  of  us  wtK)  support  arms  control  have 
called  on  the  Soviets  to  undertake  steps 
wliich  wouW  demonstrate  ttieir  sincerity.  Now 
that  ttiey  have  done  so,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Unrted  States  folkiw  suit 

Many  believe  that  ttie  Soviet  action  is  only  a 
smokescreen,  a  propaganada  pk)y  designed 
to  deceive  the  worW.  If  this  is  trije,  there  can 
be  no  better  way  to  call  their  bluff  ttian  to 
accept  their  offer.  If  they  then  reject  the  mota- 
torium,  they  will  have  shown  the  world  their 
true  stripes. 

There  are  others  who  state  that  Moscow 
would  cheat  secretly  testing  weatx)ns  to 
achieve  superiority  over  the  West  This  is  a 
very  real  concern— time  and  again  the  Soviets 
have  proven  that  they  cannot  be  trusted.  A 
moratofium.  however,  wouW  not  rely  on  Mos- 
cow's honesty.  The  technical  means  to  verify 
such  an  agreement  exists.  There  are  already 
more  ttwn  1,000  seismographic  stations,  oper- 
ating worldwide,  which  can  detect  under- 
ground nuciear  explosions.  The  United  States 
operate*  monMoring  stations  in  over  35  coun- 
tries, many  of  them  bordering  the  Soviet 
Union.  Experts  beieve  that  we  can  detect  un- 
derground nuclear  exploeions  inside  the 
SoMal  Union  of  leas  than  1  kiloton  in  magni- 


tude. With  tt^ls  at>ility,  if  ttie  Soviets  ctieat,  our 
intelligence  will  know  it. 

But  if  Moscow  is  indeed  serious  this  time,  if 
ttiey  too  tiave  finally  come  to  recognize  the 
danger  of  nuclear  weapons,  than  a  moratori- 
um coukt  bring  ttie  world  t>ack  from  the  brink 
of  nuclear  war.  Ttiis  represents  just  the  first 
move.  A  moratorium  will  allow  an  easing  of 
tensions  and  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  a 
verifiable  total  test  ban  can  be  negotiated. 
After  such  an  agreement,  a  real  reductK>n  in 
nuclear  weapons  will  te  possible. 

The  Aspin-Gephardt-Schroeder  amendment 
is  a  step  in  ttie  right  directksn.  It  does  not 
commit  the  United  States  to  unilateral  action, 
but  only  precludes  tests  as  long  as  the  Sovi- 
ets also  refrain.  Furthermore,  tests  under  1  kil- 
oton, which  might  be  difficult  to  detect,  are  ex- 
cluded. To  furttier  insure  verification,  the  mor- 
atorium only  applies  if  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
onsite  monitoring.  The  United  States  has 
nettling  to  lose,  and  everything  to  gain  from 
this  amendment  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it.  The  future  of  the  world  may  depend 
on  it. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past 
6  years,  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  real 
progress  toward  reaching  solid  and  sound 
arms  control  agreements.  The  one  exceptk^n 
to  this  bleak  strategk:  landscape  has  been  in 
ttie  area  of  a  nuclear  test  t>an  moratorium. 

One  year  ago,  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
ttiat  it  would  temporarily  halt  all  weapons  tests 
provk^ed  that  the  United  States  did  the  same. 
Since  ttien,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  continued 
ttie  moratorium,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  conducted  several  large 
tests.  This  Soviet  unilateral  moratorium  ex- 
pired 2  days  ago.  Yet  the  Soviet  leadership 
has  indk^ted  that  it  will  wait  until  Congress 
considers  ttie  testing  issue  tiefore  it  decides 
wtiettier  to  continue  ttie  moratorium. 

Last  week,  Soviet  and  American  negotiators 
met  in  Geneva  for  ttie  sole  purp)ose  of  dis- 
cussing issues  surrounding  a  test  ban.  Unfor- 
tunately, ttiere  was  conskJerable  divergence 
t)etween  tho  two  agendas.  Ttie  Soviets  would 
only  discuss  ttie  possibility  of  compretiensive 
test  ban  negotiations,  and  ttie  Americans 
woukJ  only  discuss  alleged  Soviet  vk)latk>ns  of 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty— even  ttiough 
that  treaty,  like  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Expk>- 
sions  Treaty,  has  n&iet  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

Despite  lack  of  resolutnn  in  ttie  Geneva  ne- 
gotiatMDns,  however,  there  have  been  indica- 
tions that  a  positive  atmosphere  prevailed, 
and  ttie  talks  have  been  sctieduled  to  resume 
in  Septemtier. 

I  also  tiave  t>een  encouraged  by  ttie  cotkIu- 
sion  of  an  agreement  between  the  NatkHial 
Resources  Defense  Council  [NRDC]  and  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  to  allow  NRDC 
to  set  up  seismic  monitoring  equipment  near 
the  main  Soviet  test  site  at  Semipalatinsk.  The 
agreement  calls  for  three  seismk:  statnns 
near  ttie  major  test  site  In  each  country.  This 
is  a  very  important  development  for  both  dip- 
kxnatK  and  scientific  reasons.  The  traditk>nal 
Soviet  reluctance  to  in-country  monitoring  sta- 
tions ties  clearly  been  discarded.  Therefore, 
the  Reagan  administratk>n's  insistence  that 
adquate  verificatnn  is  not  possible  has  been 
considerably  diminished. 


Support  for  a  United  States-Soviet  testing 
moratorium  is  widespread.  Last  August  the 
Five  Continent  Peace  Initiative,  consisting  of 
leaders  from  India.  Mexkx).  Sweden,  Greece, 
Argentina,  and  Tanzania,  called  for  a  halt  to 
all  nuclear  testing  and  production.  These  lead- 
ers urged  the  Soviets  to  extend  their  moratori- 
um this  spring  and,  during  a  meeting  in 
Mexico  City  this  week,  renewed  ttieir  call  for  a 
test  ban. 

In  my  own  State  of  Vermont,  lawmakers 
and  concerned  citizens  held  press  confer- 
ences around  the  State  last  Wednesday, 
urging  Congress  to  support  nuclear  test  ban 
legislatk>n.  In  the  second  such  statewide  Initia- 
tive, over  70  State  senators  and  representa- 
tives signed  a  resolution  asking  Washington  to 
take  action  Immediately  to  bnng  about  a  test- 
ing moratorium.  I  also  have  heard  from  many 
Vermonters  who  feel  strongly  that  controlling 
nuclear  weapons  testing  is  crucial  to  slowing 
down  the  arms  race. 

The  Aspin-Gephardt  amendment  we  have 
before  us  today  is  a  very  reasonable  and 
moderate  proposal.  It  calls  for  a  1-year  pause, 
beginning  January  1,  1987,  in  all  nuclear 
weapons  testing  over  1  kiloton.  This  pause 
would  remain  in  effect  only  as  long  as  the  So- 
viets abide  by  the  same  restraints.  The  mora- 
torium is  contingent  upon  txjth  sides  accept- 
ing onsite  emplacement  of  seismic  verification 
statk}ns.  With  this  equipment,  the  low  thresh- 
old of  1  kiloton  can  be  verified  with  a  high 
degree  of  confklence.  If  ttiere  should  be  any 
indk^tion  that  the  Soviets  had  tested  in  the  1 
to  10  kiloton  range,  or  if  ttiey  refuse  to  permit 
the  in-country  monitoring  equipment,  then  the 
threshhold  would  be  raised  to  10  kilotons, 
whk:h  can  t>e  verified  with  a  high  degree  of 
confklence  using  existing  techniques. 

Today  we  have  a  critical  window  of  opportu- 
nity. We  must  not  pass  up  this  chance  to  ad- 
vance this  important  aspect  of  nuclear  arms 
limitation.  In  additk>n  to  slowing  ttie  destatiiliz- 
ing  and  fiscally  debilitating  spiral  of  nuclear 
weapons  production,  the  testing  pause  provid- 
ed in  ttie  Aspin-Gephardt  amendment  would 
provkte  renewed  impetus  for  further  United 
States-Soviet  cooperatkjn  in  the  arms  control 
arena.  With  the  improved  atmosptiere  gener- 
ated bi  any  successful  United  States-Soviet 
cooperatk>n,  ottier  possibilities  for  accord 
would  be  enhanced. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  ttie 
Aspin-Gephardt  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Albert 
Einstein  once  remarked  that  seeking  security 
through  armanents  Is  a  dangerous  illusion. 
This  is  a  precise  description  of  ttie  situatk>n  in 
whk:h  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unk>n 
find  themselves  today. 

Both  nuclear  superpowers  are  pursuing  se- 
curity through  the  development  of  powerful 
new  weapons  systems  wtiich  produce  only 
greater  insecurity.  This  dangerous  cycle  must 
be  ended. 

As  a  first  step,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port ttie  Aspin-Gephardt-Schroeder  amend- 
ment wtHch  imposes  as  1-year  moratorium, 
beginning  January  1,  1987,  on  all  nuclear 
tests  by  ttie  United  States  in  excess  of  one 
kiloton,  provkJed  that  ttie  Soviet  Union  also 
observes  such  a  moratorium. 
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With  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Uraon  abkjing  by  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
testing,  ttie  two  superpowers  could  then  pro- 
ceed with  ttie  resumptk)n  of  negotiatk)ns  for  a 
compretiensive  test  twin  treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  deadly  arms  race  is  the 
most  paramount  issue  facing  civilizatk>n  today, 
and  the  American  people  want  and  expect 
progress  on  arms  control.  A  compretiensive 
test  ban  treaty  can  be  the  key  to  controlling 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  it  wouki  enhance 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Unk)n  and  that  of  ttie  entire  worid. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  offered  tiy  a 
bipartisan  group  of  our  colleagues,  including 
House  Armed  Servrces  Committee  Chaimian 
Aspin,  Congresswoman  Schroeder,  and 
Congressmen  Green  and  Leach. 

The  amendment  before  us  bans  during  cal- 
endar year  1987  the  use  of  funds  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  carry  out  any  nuclear  exploskjn  with 
a  yield  exceeding  1  kiloton,  or  a  nuclear  ex- 
ploskm  ttiat  is  conducted  outskJe  a  designated 
test  area,  unless  ttie  President  certifies  to 
Congress  (1)  that  the  Soviet  Unkin  has  earned 
out  a  nuclear  explosion  with  a  yield  exceeding 
1  kiloton  after  December  31,  1986;  or  (2)  that 
the  Soviet  Unkjn  has  earned  out  a  nuclear  ex- 
ploskjn  outskte  a  designated  test  area  after 
December  31,  1986;  or  (3)  that  the  Soviet 
Unk)n  has  refused  to  accept  and  implement 
reciprocal  in-country  monitoring  arrangements 
to  be  in  effect  for  calendar  year  1987. 

This  amendment  has  ttie  same  goal  as  H.R. 
3442,  authored  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroeder],  and  whk:h  I 
cosponsored,  and  is  the  result  of  negotiatk>ns 
among  Memt)ers  from  across  the  politk»l 
spectrum  wtio  tiave  agreed  to  this  much- 
needed  amendment. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is  well- 
ttiought-out  and  in  no  way  compromises  our 
natk>nal  security  or  our  natkinal  interests.  The 
testing  moratorium  is  conditioned  upon  Soviet 
willingness  to  accept  mutual  emplacement  of 
in-country  monitoring  equipment  and  to  con- 
fine testing  to  1  kiloton  at  a  single  test  site.  If 
the  Soviets  refuse  to  accept  in-country  moni- 
toring equipment  or  vk>late  ttie  one-kiloton 
threshold,  the  United  States  would  be  re- 
leased immediately  from  ttie  moratorium.  If 
ttie  two  skies  reach  an  accord  limiting  nuclear 
testing,  ttie  provisk>ns  of  ttie  amendment 
woukJ  automatKally  lapse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  almost  exactly  1  year  ago— 
on  August  6.  1985— the  Soviet  Unk)n  an- 
nounced that  it  ¥W)ukJ  refrain  from  all  nuclear 
testing  on  a  temporary  basis  for  as  kjng  as 
the  United  States  refrained  from  testing.  This 
self-imposed  moratorium  has  been  extended 
twKe  and  has  been  broadened  from  a  condi- 
tnnal  moratorium  to  an  unconditk>nal,  unilater- 
al one.  It  was  due  to  expire  last  Wednesday. 
During  ttiis  time,  even  ttie  most  hard-line  op- 
ponents of  a  moratorium  have  not  alleged  that 
ttie  Soviets  have  conducted  nuclear  tests. 

Ttiere  are  many  important  goals  to  accom- 
plish in  this  body  and  in  our  country.  But  Mr. 
Ctiairman,  none  is  more  important  than  putting 
an  end  to  the  arms  race. 

It  ¥«8  41  years  ago  yesterday  that  the 
Enola  Gay  dropped  the  first  atomic  bomb  on 
Hiroshima.  That  bomb  incinerated  people  on 


the  spot,  killed  as  many  as  130,000  people, 
and  wounded  thousands  more.  Every  one  of 
us  in  this  body  knows  of  the  disfigurement— 
the  maiming— the  lives  forever  changed— ttie 
destructkjn  that  the  dropping  of  that  bomb 
wrought  And  that  bomb  was  miniscule  com- 
pared to  those  in  the  Soviet  and  American  ar- 
senals today. 

It  is  estimated  that  today  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Unk)n  have  between  them 
some  50,000  weapons  in  their  nuclear  arse- 
nals. The  destructk)n  these  weapons  can 
wreak  is  hard  to  imagine.  We  have  within  our 
arsenals  enough  power  to  destroy  ourselves 
and  the  Soviet  Union  as  functional  societies. 
But  we  need  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  worid  awaits  a  nuclear 
rapprochement  between  the  two  superpowers. 
Starting  in  May  1984,  six  respected  worid 
leaders  formulated  the  Five  Continent  Peace 
Initiative  calling  for  a  halt  to  all  nuclear  testing 
and  productkjn.  Most  recently,  these  leaders, 
which  include  Argentine  PreskJent  Alfonsin, 
Mexican  PreskJent  de  la  Madrid,  Indian  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi,  and  Greek  Prime  Minister  Pa- 
pandreou,  called  on  President  Reagan  and 
Premier  Gorbachev  to  suspend  testing  until 
further  discussions  can  be  held  at  the  next 
summit.  There  seem  to  be  hopeful  signs  that 
a  summit  will  in  fact  take  place  later  this  year. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to 
show  the  Soviet  Unwn  that  we  are  serious 
about  arms  control.  Ttie  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  an  abysmal  arms  control  record.  It 
has  not  negotiated  one  arms  control  agree- 
ment since  it  took  offwe  in  1981 .  In  fact  it  has 
the  worst  record  of  any  administratk)n  since 
the  nuclear  arms  race  began.  But  Congress 
can  play  a  constructive  role  in  arms  control.  It 
is  our  responsibility  to  do  so.  Let  us  use  this 
amendment  as  an  opportunity  to  send  a  signal 
to  the  Soviet  Unkjn  that  we,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  this  country,  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  arms  race  and  deeply 
desire  an  end  to  it  The  time  is  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  wel- 
come and  constructive  amendment 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Aspin-Gephardt-Schroe- 
der amendment  to  achieve  a  verifiable  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  tests.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the 
original  Schroeder  bill  that  would  have  prohib- 
ited the  use  of  funds  for  nuclear  testing.  This 
Aspin-Gephardt-Schroeder  amendment  is  a 
useful  compromise  that  wouW  set  up  a  1-year 
halt  of  nuclear  tests  above  1  kiloton. 

Before  1981.  six  PreskJents  negotiated  for  a 
test  ban.  In  1963  the  Unrted  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Unk>n  ratified  a  Limrted 
Test  Ban  Treaty  prohibrting  nuclear  tests  in 
the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  under 
water.  One  hundred  other  nations  have  rati- 
fied or  acceded  to  this  treaty. 

The  Unrted  States  and  the  Soviet  Unkjn 
signed  a  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  prohibrt- 
ing underground  nuclear  weapons  tests  above 
150  kilotons  in  1974  and  rts  companbn  treaty, 
the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Expk)sk)ns  Treaty,  in 
1976.  I  have  continually  urged  ttie  other  body 
to  ratify  these  treaties.  Unfortunately,  no 
progress  has  been  made. 

In  1984  the  Senate  ovemvhelmingly  passed 
a  resdutkxi  calling  for  a  resumptkxi  of  Com- 
prehensive Test  Ban  Treaty  negotiatwns.  Just 
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6  months  ago,  the  House  of  Representatives 
dkj  likewise. 

Gradually,  we  are  making  our  way  toward  a 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  [CTBTJ.  The 
chief  barrier  to  CTBT  has  been  the  Soviet  re- 
fusal to  accept  adequate  verifk:atx}n  meas- 
ures. But  last  month,  a  private  group  of  Ameri- 
can scientists,  under  agreement  with  ttie 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  installed  seismic 
monitoring  statkxis  in  Kazakhstan,  ttie  Soviet 
Unwn's  primary  nuclear  testing  site.  We  must 
act  now  to  keep  this  momentum  going. 

Mr.  Chairman,  arms  control  negotiatkjns  are 
like  a  hallway  that  has  two  doors,  one  marked 
"U.S.S.R.",  the  other  marked  "U.S.A."  The 
Soviets  have  opened  their  door  by  uralateratly 
imposing  a  moratorium  on  testing.  This 
amendment  wouW  open  our  own  door.  Hope- 
fully, we  can  meet  in  the  hallway  someday 
soon  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive,  mutually 
verifiable  test  ban. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  ttie  Aspin  amendment  calling 
for  a  1-year  moratorium  on  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  The  time  has  come  to  bring  a  halt  to  all 
nuclear  testing,  and  this  amendment  woukJ  do 
that  for  1  year  starting  in  January  of  next  year. 
Since  1945,  ttie  superpowers  have  detonat- 
ed more  than  1 ,500  nuclear  bombs  in  the  at- 
mosptiere, in  space,  in  the  oceans,  and  un- 
derground. These  tests  have  enabled  the  su- 
perpowers to  amass  evergrowing  stockpiles  of 
increasingly  sophisticated  nuclear  arms.  Each 
new  nuclear  device — the  neutron  tx>mb,  ttie 
American  MX,  the  Soviet  SS-24— has 
emerged  only  after  a  series  of  nuclear  tests. 
Put  simply,  nuclear  testing  is  an  engine  to 
the  arms  race.  It  provkles  the  power  that 
weapons  designers  (Ixjth  American  and 
Soviet)  need  to  modify  and  create  dangerous 
new  nuclear  weapons.  In  my  view,  the  time 
has  come  to  turn  this  engine  off. 

The  Soviets  already  have  done  so,  for  more 
than  a  year  now.  And  they  tiave  been  asking 
us  to  do  ttie  same.  Ttie  Aspin  amendment 
would  take  the  Soviets  up  on  ttieir  offer,  and 
resurt  in  a  turning  off  of  the  engines  in  both 
the  Unrted  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  1 
year. 

The  administratkjn  argues  against  this 
amendment  claiming  that  the  measure  wouW 
undermine  our  negotiators.  This  is  not  a  new 
charge  by  any  means;  indeed,  we  hear  ttiis 
same  argument  prior  to  conskleratkin  of  every 
piece  of  arms  control  legislation  introduced  in 
this  chamber,  wtiether  the  administratwn  is 
negotiating  on  the  subject  in  questkjn  or  not 
If  one  looks  closely  at  the  actual  language 
in  ttie  Aspin  amendment,  however,  rt  is  dear 
that  passage  of  this  measure  would  help— not 
hurt— the  negotiatkKi  of  furttier  limitatkjns  on 
nuclear  testing. 

Ttie  amendment  does  not  impose  an  knme- 
diate  cut-off  of  funds  for  nuclear  testing. 
Rather,  the  1-year  moratorium  wouW  not  go 
into  effect  until  next  January,  thus  altowing  our 
negotiators  in  Geneva  plenty  of  time  to  strike 
an  attemative  deal  shouW  ttiey  truly  want  limi- 
tatk)ns  on  nuclear  testing. 

And  the  Aspin  measure  is  contigent  on 
Soviet  acceptance  of  on-srte  veriffcatton.  This 
is  precisely  wtiat  ttie  administratkxi  has  been 
calling  for  since  rt  came  to  offkje.  How  coukJ 
we  possibly  be  undennining  our  negotiators  by 
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Cling  on  the  SovMs  to  agree  to  on-site  veri- 

nCnOnr 

Mr.  GortMchev  rtas  said  repeatedty  that  on- 
aile  veriWcation  is  not  a  proMem.  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  agreed  to  whatever  verification 
moasuroa  were  necessary  In  order  to  monitor 
a  taat  baa  Passage  of  this  amendment  would 
•low  the  United  States,  and  the  world,  to  find 
out  If  the  Soviets  are  serious  in  maldng  this 
offer. 

In  order  to  firxt  out  wtteltier  an  adequate 
verification  regime  can  be  established,  it  Is  es- 
sential that  ttw  United  States  join  the  Soviets 
In  a  mutual  moratorium.  Mutual  restraint  on 
nuclear  weapons  testing  is  wtuit  this  amend- 
ment is  calling  for.  The  Soviets  would  contin- 
ue ttwir  restraint  ttiey  would  refrain  from  re- 
starting tfie  engirw  ttuit's  powraring  tt>eir  nucle- 
ar weapons  program,  and  we  would  demon- 
strate some  restraint  In  return. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  since  May  of  this  year,  wften 
the  President  announced  that  he  would  be 
scrapping  tfie  SALT  II  treaty,  administration  of- 
ficials have  said  tfiat  tfie  existlrig  treaty  regime 
sfwuM  be  replaced  by,  what  they  have  called, 
truly  mutual  restraint  Weil,  this  ameridment 
provides  the  perfect  opportunity  to  estat>lish 
such  a  situation. 

What  could  be  a  better  example  of  mutual 
restraint  than  an  agreed  up)on  moratorium  on 
nuclear  testing  for  1  year,  combined  with 
newfy  established  orvsite  verification  to  moni- 
tor tfie  moratorium.  This  amendment  would 
test  the  seriousness  of  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ttie  United  States  in  tfieir  statements  of 
support  for  progress  in  arms  control.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  It  their  full  support 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrleld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  AU 
time  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Chair  calls  on 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DicKmsoN]  and  recognizes  him  to 
offer  the  first  amendment. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  simply  made  a  change  in 
the  entity  of  the  countries  Involved. 
The  statement  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  made  it  clear  that  their 
amendments  referred  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  being  the  case,  and  since  that 
was  the  principal  change  in  my 
amendment,  I  will  not  offer  mine,  if  I 
tmderstood  the  gentlewoman  correct- 
ly. 

AMXHDIfXirT  OrPIBKD  BT  lOL  A8PIII 

Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CleriL  read  as  follows: 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Asmr  At 
the  end  of  title  I  of  division  C  (page  341, 
after  line  4),  add  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
•K.  ttm.  LmrrATiON  on  NiKXBAa  nmNc. 

(a)  Om-TKAB  LnfRATioii.— During  calen- 
dar year  1967.  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defoiae  or  the  Department  of 
Catena  niay  not  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
carry  out  any  nuclear  explosion  with  a  yield 
ezoeedtnc  nie  kHoton,  or  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion that  la  conducted  outside  a  designated 


test  area,  unless  the  President  certifies  to 
Congress— 

( 1 )  tiiat  the  Soviet  Union  has  carried  out  a 
nuclear  explosion  with  a  yield  exceeding 
one  kiloton  after  Decemt>er  31,  1986; 

(3)  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  carried  out  a 
nuclear  explosion  outside  a  designated  test 
area  after  Decemt>er  31,  1986;  or 

(3)  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to 
accept  and  implement  reciprocal  In-country 
monitoring  arrangements  to  be  In  effect  for 
calendar  year  1987. 

(b)  Tkrhiiiatioh  roR  CxKTAHf  Niw  Agkzb- 
MKifTs.— The  limitation  on  nuclear  explo- 
sions In  subsection  (a)  shall  cease  to  apply  if 
supplanted  by  an  agreement,  accord,  or 
treaty  tietween  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  establishing  significant  limits 
on  nuclear  explosions  by  such  countries 
that  is  negotiated  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(c)  DxriHiTioNS.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section: 

(1)  The  term  "In-country  reciprocal  moni- 
toring arrangements"  means  arrangements 
l>etween  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  supplement  national  technical 
means  of  verification  through  the  emplace- 
ment by  each  country  of  seismic  monitoring 
stations  on  the  national  territory  of  the 
other  so  that  the  seismic  monitoring  net- 
work of  each  nation  will  l>e  capable  of  de- 
tecting and  identifying  nuclear  explosions 
with  a  yield  exceeding  one  kiloton  at  known 
nuclear  weapons  test  sites  of  the  other 
nation  and  at  any  other  site  of  the  other 
nation  that  currently  has  the  capability  to 
accommodate  decoupled  nuclear  explosions 
with  a  yield  exceeding  one  kiloton. 

(2)  The  term  "designated  test  area"  means 
an  area  within  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States  which— 

(A)  Ls  known  to  t>e  composed  of  strong- 
coupling  rock;  and 

(B)  Is  located  within  the  Iwundaries  of  a 
single  existing  nuclear  weapons  testing  site 
In  such  country. 

Mr.  ASPIN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes,  and  a  Member 
opposed  thereto  will  be  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Htde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman*  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  Just  want  to  make 
one  point  that  has  not  yet  been  made. 
When  you  put  a  moratorium  on  for  1 
year  on  a  very  complicated  program, 
we  will  lose  our  scientists.  No  scientists 
worth  his  salt  is  going  to  stay  in  a  pro- 
gram that  is  at  a  standstill,  that  is 
going  nowhere.  They  will  go  to  private 


industry.  They  will  go  to  the  academic 
world.  But  they  are  not  going  to  sit  in 
a  latx)ratory  and  do  crossword  puzzles. 

I  suggest  the  Soviets  will  keep  their 
scientist^  because  that  is  the  kind  of 
society  they  have. 

That  is  Just  one  lltUe  aspect  of  this 
very  complicated  issue  that  we  are 
summarily  disposing  of. 

The  second  thing  is,  for  God's  sake, 
let  our  negotiators  negotiate.  We  are 
cosmic  kibitzers  standing  behind  the 
table  as  Mr.  Kampelman  and  Ambas- 
sador Glltman  try  to  negotiate  with 
the  toughest  negotiating  agenda  in  the 
world  and  the  toughest  negotiators. 
We  are  standing  behind  them  waving 
our  hands  and  saying.  "Look  at  us.  We 
will  tell  you  what  they  ought  to  do." 

We  would  not  tell  a  brain  surgeon 
what  instruments  to  use  while  he  is 
performing  surgery.  We  are  not  com- 
petent to  do  so. 

We  should  be  passing  a  resolution 
commending  our  negotiators  and 
saying  we  in  Congress  support  you  in- 
stead of  micromanaging,  usurping  a 
fimction  that  we  are  not  capable  of 
fulfUling. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  say  on 
behalf  of  this  amendment  here,  and 
just  respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois for  Just  a  second,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  some  very,  very  impor- 
tant national  security  reasons  to  be  for 
this  amendment  which  we  have  before 
us. 

They  are  summarized  by  two  words, 
"miniaturization"  and  "verification." 

The  current  situation  in  the  United 
States-Soviet  nuclear  balance  is  such 
that  the  United  States  has  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  ability  to  make  small- 
er nuclear  weapons.  That  is  tremen- 
dously important  in  being  able  to  pack 
a  number  of  warheads  onto  the  MIRV 
missiles.  In  fact,  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  do  what 
we  hope  he  will  not  do.  which  is  to  do 
away  with  the  SALT  limits,  one  of  the 
great  advantages  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  is  extra  throw-weight  on 
which  they  can  put  more  warheads 
onto  their  weapons.  They  cannot  do 
that  now  without  further  develop- 
ment, and  that  means  further  testing. 

So  one  very  clear  advantage  is  that 
we  retain  the  advantage  in  miniatur- 
ization if  we  have  a  testing  moratori- 
um. 

Second  is  verification.  This  language 
says  that  it  does  not  take  place  unless 
there  are  additional  verification  steps 
taken,  mainly  onsite  verification  in  the 
Soviet  Union  by  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
that  does  not  happen,  this  moratorium 
never  takes  place. 

There  has  been  some  talk  by  the  So- 
viets about  them  doing  that.  Let  us 
find  out.  Let  us  call  the  cards.  Let  us 
put  it  out  on  the  table.  Let  us  find  out. 
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One  way  to  do  it  Is  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

And  if  we  can  get  a  breakthrough 
with  onsite  verification  in  this  area, 
that  would  be  a  major  breakthough. 
because  clearly  for  other  arms  control 
issues  like  MBFR  and  other  things,  it 
would  be  clearly  in  our  interest  to 
have  additional  verification. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  was  talking  about  the 
need  to  have  the  negotiators  negoti- 
ate. One  of  the  things  that  we  did  with 
this  amendment  was  to  deliberately 
delay  the  implementation  date  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1987,  in  order  to  provide  time 
for  the  negotiators  to  negotiate.  The 
best  kind  of  legislation  towards  arms 
control  puts  incentives  for  both  sides, 
incentives  for  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  negotiate  and  incentives  for 
the  Soviets  to  negotiate. 

What  we  have  done  with  this  piece 
of  legislation  is  to  put  in  some  clear  in- 
centives for  the  Soviets  to  improve  the 
verification,  to  conduct  these  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

There  are  also  incentives  for  the 
Reagan  administration,  because  it 
does  say  that  this  testing  moratorium 
or  this  testing  pause  does  not  take 
place  until  we  have  had  a  chance  to 
negotiate  this  fall  and  let  the  negotia- 
tions take  place. 

We  do  have  incentives  for  both  sides. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  give  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  an  opportunity  to  respond,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.    

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  three  statements  that  were  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
one  of  which  was  the  assumption  that 
if  there  is  pressure  placed  on  the  nego- 
tiators, therefore,  we  are  better  off. 

I  would  agree  that  if  there  is  a  lot  of 
artificial  pressure  placed  on  our  nego- 
tiators, there  is  a  tendency  to  cave  in, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  come  back  with 
something.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
to  recognize  that  a  good  treaty  is 
better  than  no  treaty,  but  indeed  a 
bad  treaty  Is  worse  than  no  treaty.  So 
the  idea  that  this  will  create  pressure, 
I  think,  is  working  against  our  inter- 
ests and  not  in  favor  of  our  interests. 

Second,  the  chainnan  was  clearly 
and  obviously  highly  enoneous  when 
the  gentleman  said  that  if  we  passed 
this  particular  amendment,  the  Sovi- 
ets will  not  be  able  to  increase  their 
lift  capabilities  or  their  throw-weight 
capabilities. 

This  amendment  has  everything  to 
do  with  the  warhead  tests.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  testing  ICBM's.  So  one 
cannot  extrapolate  from  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  that  tests  and  mod- 
ernization of  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  can 
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continue  to  go  on  to  increase  the  mas- 
sive Soviet  advantage  that  they  al- 
ready now  have  in  throw-weight  capa- 
bility. 

Finally,  very  frankly,  the  Soviets  do 
not  need  to  mlnlattirize.  The  chainnan 
of  the  full  committee  said  that  the 
reason  you  vote  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  is  for  the  purpose  of  min- 
iaturization. The  Soviets  do  not  need 
miniature  weapons.  With  the  tjrpe  of 
lift  capability,  which  is  twice  ours,  it  is 
no  great  advantage  for  them  to  minia- 
turize. Their  warheads  are  larger  by 
weight.  Their  warheads  are  larger  by 
yield.  And  there  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  would  reduce  their 
capability  of  doing  research,  develop- 
ment, testing  and  evaluation  of 
ICBM's  that  have  greater  thrust  and 
greater  throw-weight  than  the  ones 
they  have  now. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  only  have  one  more 
speaker  on  our  side,  so  we  would  like 
to  wait  and  close  debate  with  the  con- 
cluding speaker. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspiwl  holds  the  right  to  conclude  the 
debate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  conclude,  I  will 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  surely 
nolwdy  could  question  my  personal 
credentials  as  a  supporter  of  national 
defense.  For  30  years  in  the  Congress, 
serving  with  seven  Presidents  of  both 
political  parties,  I  have  consistently 
created  a  policy  and  established  a 
record  of  supporting  our  President, 
whoever  he  be,  in  his  negotiations 
with  other  coimtries. 
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I  think  we  have  come  to  a  time  «Jter 
40  years  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  In 
which  it  is  vitally  important  for  the 
Congress  to  take  a  stand.  Having 
taken  that  as  we  did  in  February  when 
the  House  overwhelmingly  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  3,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  reaffirmed  by  the 
Senate  last  night,  we  must  insist  that 
the  President  pay  some  attention  at 
least  to  what  level  we  in  the  Congress 
are  prepared  to  support  and  sustain 
from  the  standpoint  of  ever-increasing 
military  expenditures. 

Surely  every  sane  person  In  the 
world  wants  to  end  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Emphatically  it  would  be  a  dere- 
liction of  our  duty  were  we  to  faU  to 
do  everything  possible  to  create  a  con- 
dition permitting  the  end  of  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race. 

Manifestly,  the  only  way  we  ever 
shall  end  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  for 
both  sides  to  stop  testing  and  develop- 
ing new  nuclear  weapons. 


Surely  the  world  wants  an  end  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  That  end  will 
not  come  by  one  nation  dominating 
the  world:  that  end  will  come  by  Iwth 
nations  Involved  In  that  race  for  40 
years  coming  together  and  mutually 
saying  "enotigh." 

We  both  have  enough  weapons  to 
destroy  one  another  many  times  over. 
It  serves  no  purpose  whatever  for  us  to 
continue  developing  and  testing  of 
newer  and  ever-more  expensive  and 
ever-more  sophisticated  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  consuming  an  ever-greater 
portion  of  our  limited  resources  in 
each  of  our  two  countries  on  the  un- 
productive implements  of  terror  and 
destruction  if.  instead,  we  can  act  as 
mature  human  beings  and  sit  down  to- 
gether and  negotiate  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  moratorium  on  the  explod- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons. 

That  is  what  this  proposes.  It  Is  very 
simple;  it  is  a  modest  step  in  the  path 
to  peace.  It  simply  proposes  that  for  1 
year,  beginning  In  1987.  Ijoth  nations 
shall  be  required,  mutually,  to  abstain 
from  exploding  nuclear  weapons. 

Is  that  too  much  to  ask?  It  does  not 
put  us  at  any  jeopardy.  Surely  for  the 
last  year  during  which  the  Soviet 
Union  unilaterally  has  volimtarlly  ob- 
served a  moratorium  on  test  explo- 
sions, we  have  had  every  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  up  If  we  were  behind. 
Surely  In  the  months  remaining  in  the 
year  1986  we  shall  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  do  whatever  testing  those  in  our 
Defense  Department  think  Is  absolute- 
ly necessary. 

Surely  It  will  be  to  our  advantage 
then  and  the  advantage  of  mankind  If 
we  could  have  truly  mutual,  truly  veri- 
fiable cessation  of  this  continuous 
leap-frogging  in  the  development  of 
ever-more  costly  weapons  that  has 
continued  for  the  last  40  years.  We  do 
not  need  any  more  nuclear  weapons. 
Neither  side  needs  any  more  nuclear 
weapons.  Between  us  we  already  have 
enough  to  destroy  civilization.  The 
route  proposed  In  this  amendment 
provides  the  t>est  and  perhi^xs  the  only 
way,  it  seems  to  me,  in  which  jointly 
we  can  t>egin  diverting  some  of  that 
disproportionate  share  of  our  limited 
resources  that  we  have  put  upon  de- 
struction Into  those  things  that  enoble 
the  human  race. 

Would  it  not  be  a  tragic  mistake  for 
us  in  the  United  States  If  we  were  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  put  In  the  embar- 
rassing position  of  appearing  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to  be  the  ones  who 
obstruct  the  search  for  peace?  Surely, 
that  is  exactly  what  would  happen  11, 
in  the  face  of  the  announced  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union- 
something  we  have  awaited  for  over 
four  decades— to  cease  the  exploding 
and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  we 
were  to  demur  and  demonstrate  an  tin- 
wiUingness  to  Join  them  in  a  verifiable 
and  mutual  reduction. 
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Mr.  Gorbachev  announced  on 
August  6  of  last  year  that  Russia 
would  explode  no  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons so  long  as  we  did  not.  I've  heard 
no  denial  that  the  pledge  has  been 
kept.  Even  when  we  refused  to  stop 
testing,  the  Soviet  leader  has  twice  ex- 
tended the  moratorium  unilaterally. 
He  now  asserts  his  willingness  to  let  us 
place  official  United  States  monitors 
at  the  Russian  test  sites. 

Some  may  say  that  is  Just  a  propa- 
ganda ploy  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Perhaps  it  is;  I  do  not  know 
how  to  fathom  the  unfathomable.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  you  that  I  under- 
stand what  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  the  Kremlin.  But  I  do  know 
this:  The  way  to  determine  whether  it 
is  a  propaganda  ploy  or  a  sincere,  gen- 
uine gesture  toward  peace  is  to  call 
their  hand.  To  put  them  on  the  spot. 
Say,  "Very  well;  let  us  do  it.  For  1 
year,  both  of  us  will  mutually  bind 
ourselves  in  a  way  that  the  other  can 
verify,  not  to  explode  nuclear  weap- 
ons." 

Please  understand,  the  moratorium 
proposed  by  this  amendment  is  fully 
verifiable.  I,  for  one,  was  and  am  pre- 
pared to  support  the  amendment  that 
would  have  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  making  it  abuin- 
dantly  clear  that  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government  must 
be  permitted  on  Soviet  soil  at  testing 
sites  to  monitor  and  determine  for  cer- 
tain that  this  agreement  is  being 
abided  by. 

Bear  this  in  mind  further,  that  by 
our  very  language  we  provide  that 
should  the  President  determine  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  abiding  by  this 
agreement,  then  he,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  could  cancel  it  on 
that  ground  and  it  would  have  no  fur- 
ther force  and  effect. 

Surely  we  do  not  stand  at  any  Jeop- 
ardy. It  surely  does  not  hurt  us.  I  be- 
lieve it  could  help  us,  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
future  generations. 

The  single,  overriding  fallacy  of  the 
President's  negotiating  stance  is  that 
he  wants  to  do  away  with  old  weapons 
that  we  have  already  bought  and  paid 
for  but  continue  to  build  new,  more  so- 
phisticated, more  destructive,  ever- 
more expensive  weapons.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  end  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  way  to  end  the  nuclear  arms 
race  manifestly  is  to  stop  testing  new 
nuclear  weapons.  The  way  to  do  that 
is  for  both  sides,  mutually,  and  in  a 
verifiable  way  in  which  each  side  can 
test  the  sincerity  of  the  other,  to  call  a 
halt.  We  are  at  that  point. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  historic  point 
when  we  may  tnily  hasten  that 
mmnent  in  which  nations  may  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and 
nation  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  and  neither  learn  war  any- 
more. 


Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  has 
a  tremendous  opportunity  to  slow  ttie  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  growth  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons ttirough  an  agreement  limiting  nuclear 
testing  The  Soviets  have  unilaterally  stopped 
nuclear  testing  arxj  Invited  tf>e  United  States 
to  join  ttiem  in  test  t)an  negotiations.  Yet  the 
administration  has  refused  tfie  offer,  over  Vne 
obiections  of  ttie  Congress  and  ttte  American 
people,  ttwretiy  ceding  all  leadership  on  this 
issue  to  ti>e  Soviet  Union. 

If  President  Reagan  truly  wants  to  render 
nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obsolete,  he 
should  support  a  test  ban.  If  he  truly  wants  to 
limit  the  growth  of  Soviet  forces,  fie  sfKXJid 
support  a  test  ban.  And  if  he  truly  seeKs  to 
reduce  tfie  Soviets'  first  strike  countertorce 
capal)ility,  he  should  continue  tt>e  efforts  of  six 
previous  administrations  and  seek  limits  on 
testing.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  negotiate 
real  testir>g  limits,  but  so  far  President  Reagan 
has  rtot  taken  advantage  of  it. 

Although  the  President  has  often  ques- 
tioned our  at>ility  to  verify  a  testing  agreement, 
it  took  tf>e  efforts  of  a  private  U.S.  organiza- 
tion to  challenge  the  Soviets'  claim  that  tfiey 
wouM  alk}w  IrKXXjntry  monitoring  devices.  As 
we  now  knoH,  tfie  Soviets  fulfilled  tfieir  pledge 
and  U.S.  seismometers  are  being  installed  on 
Soviet  territory.  We  have  tf>e  ability  to  confi- 
dently verify  testing  limits. 

But  tfie  administration  continues  to  forego 
negotiations  In  order  to  continue  a  buikiup  of 
nuclear  arms.  In  fact.  President  Reagan  re- 
quested over  a  billk>n  dollars  this  year  to 
expand  and  modernize  nuclear  materials  and 
weapons  production  centers  in  the  United 
States. 

This  amendment  does  not  mandate  a  test 
ban.  It  simply  imposes  a  1  year  pause  in  U.S. 
nuclear  testing  over  1  kik>ton  beginning  on 
January  1,  1987— If  the  Soviets  agree  to  the 
necessary  verifk^tion  measures,  if  the  Presi- 
dent enters  into  a  testing  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Unkxi,  this  amendment  is  null  and  vokJ. 

This  amendment  is  not  a  unilateral  conces- 
skyi.  It  limits  the  United  States  to  nuclear 
tests  betow  1  kiloton  only  so  tong  as  the 
President  is  confkJent  the  Soviets  are  not  test- 
ing above  1  kik)ton. 

The  amendment  is  contingent  on  ttie  Sovi- 
ets accepting  adequate  verification  measures. 

The  testing  pause  does  not  take  effect  until 
January  1  of  next  year,  so  the  United  States 
will  have  time  to  conduct  any  required  reliabil- 
ity tests. 

Tfiis  testing  pause  will  not  undermine  the 
Presklent's  ability  to  negotiate  testing  limits.  It 
is  intended  to  encourage  him  to  do  so.  The 
restrictions  in  tfiis  amendment  are  waived  if 
the  PreskJent  negotiates  a  testing  agreement. 

The  American  people  overwfielmingly  sup- 
port limits  on  nuclear  testing.  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  act  time  for  the  United  States  to 
join  ttie  Soviets'  testing  moratorium.  We  must 
lend  impetus  to  serious  nuclear  testing  negoti- 
ations before  the  opportunity  to  control  Soviet 
forces  slips  away. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 


above  1  kik>ton  beginning  January  1,  1987. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amendment 
comes  at  an  opportune  moment;  I  think  our 


Government  slioukl  pursue 
and  tfiat  is  why  I  support  tfie  ai 
I  became  a  supporter  of  tl 
only  after  intensive  discussion 
on  Its  content  amongst  tfie  ai 
agreed  upon,  tfie  amendment 


opportunity; 
Iment 

amendment 

negotiation 

As  finally 

mply  prevents 


Mr.  SPRATT.  Ux.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Aspin-Gephardt-Sctiroeder  nuclear  test- 
ing amendment 

The  amendment  wouW  establish  a  1-year 
Kmitation  on  urKtorground  nuclear  explosions 


the  U.S.  Government  from  spending  money  to 
perform  nuclear  tests  above  1  kiloton  if  the 
Soviet  Unk>n  meets  three  conditions: 

First,  the  Soviets  must  not  test  any  nuclear 
weapons  with  a  yield  over  1  kiloton; 

Second,  the  Soviets  must  not  conduct  any 
nuclear  test  outside  a  designated  test  area; 

Finally,  tfie  Soviets  must  agree  to  accept 
and  install  in-country  monitoring  devk;es. 

Until  tfie  Soviet  Unk>n  fias  met  tfiese  condi- 
tions, ttiere  will  be  no  moratorium. 

Let  me  explain  how  we  came  to  an  agree- 
ment over  this  amendment 

Recently,  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have 
IndKated  a  willingness  to  accept  verifk:ation 
devices  on  its  own  soil.  It  has  allowed  a  non- 
governmental group,  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  to  place  seismic  monitoring 
devices  near  the  Soviet's  primary  nuclear  test- 
ing site  at  Semipalatinsk.  For  years,  in-country 
and  onslte  inspectk>n  fiave  t)een  bones  of 
contentk>n  between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  part.  It  was  concern  over  verifrca- 
tion  that  kept  SALT  II  from  being  ratified;  and 
right  now,  problems  over  in-country  inspectkjn 
are  an  obstacle  to  a  treaty  twnning  chemk»l 
weapons.  We  may  have  a  breakthrough;  we 
may  have  an  historic  opportunity  to  install  veri- 
fication devices  inside  the  Soviet  Unkjn,  which 
will  not  only  make  a  comprehensive  test  t>an 
possible,  but  also  open  tfie  door  to  otfier  arms 
control  measures  ranging  from  nuclear  to 
chemk^l  weapons. 

Is  this  an  opportunity  or  is  it  an  illusion?  I 
don't  know.  All  this  amendment  would  dictate 
is  that  our  Government  approach  theirs  and 
find  out  how  far  each  will  go.  If  the  Soviets  will 
not  agree  to  in-countiy  seismk:  monitoring.  If 
they  will  not  agree  to  test  only  in  set  loca- 
tions, tfien  tfiere  is  no  moratorium. 

At  first,  I  had  reservations  at>out  this 
amendment.  I  dki  not  want  Congress  to  limit 
ttie  Presklent's  ability  to  negotiate  «vith  the 
Soviets  on  limiting  nuclear  testing.  But  as  it  is 
now  drawn,  this  amendment  gives  ttie  Presi- 
dent ample  room  to  reach  a  separate  arrange- 
ment with  tfie  Soviet  Unk>n.  And  any  agree- 
ment, accord  or  treaty  limiting  nuclear  expto- 
sions  reached  by  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  would  supplant  ttie  amendment 

I  also  wanted  to  make  sure  tfiat  tfie  amend- 
ment allowed  enough  time  for  the  two  natwns 
to  agree  on  and  implement  reciprocal  in-coun- 
try seismc  monitoring  arrangements.  The  de- 
ciskxi  to  set  tfie  date  of  implementation  to 
January  1.  1988,  rattier  ttian  the  date  of  en- 
actment or  tfie  beginning  of  ttie  fiscal  year  on 
October  1,  1987,  was  made  for  exactty  this 
reason— to  provkie  time  for  implementing  veri- 
fKation  arrangements. 

Setting  the  implementation  date  to  January 
1,  1988,  also  allows  the  Defense  Department 
to  complete  testing  on  high-priority  nuclear 
weapons  projects,  such  as  tfie  D-5  wartiead 
for  the  Trident  II  missile,  and  carry-out  the 
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necessary  retiabiKty  test  required  to  certify  our 
nuclear  arsenal  during  tfie  yeartong  period  of 
the  1  kitoton  threshold  moratorium.  Eariier 
agreements  on  nuclear  testing  provkie  a 
precedent  for  this  approach.  The  ThreshoW 
Test  Ban  Treaty  [TTBTl  was  signed  2  years 
before  Its  provisk>ns  came  into  force. 

We  have  heard  today  that  a  testing  pause 
woukl  prevent  the  United  States  from  devel- 
oping a  variety  of  new  nuclear  warfieads. 
Let's  examine  the  facts.  The  Mklgetinan  war- 
head is  a  derivative  of  the  Mk-12A  warhead 
being  used  on  ttie  MX.  The  nuclear  weapons 
labs  claim  tfiat  to  make  ttie  wartiead  mobile 
will  require  additional  nuclear  tests.  Ttie  pro- 
gram manager  for  ttie  MkJgetman,  however, 
points  out  that  the  MX  was  originally  designed 
to  be  a  motiile  system.  It  is  unclear  if  addition- 
al testing  is  required.  Tfie  Trident  II  D-5  war- 
tiead is  very  close  to  being  certified.  Tfie  re- 
maining testing  can  be  accomplistied  prkjr  to 
January  1,  1987. 

For  ttiese  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
this  amendment,  and  urge  its  adoptkjn. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  rise  in 
support  of  ttiis  amendment,  to  impose  a  1- 
year  moratorium  on  all  nuclear  tests  by  ttie 
United  States  in  excess  of  1  kikiton.  provkied 
tfiat  the  Soviets  also  observe  such  a  moratori- 
um and  meet  certain  otfier  conditkxis.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  this  amendment  is  sti-ong 
on  verification  provisions.  I  am  very  concerned 
about  this  issue — without  an  adequate  verifi- 
cation process,  we  can  fiave  no  real  confi- 
dence in  arms  control  agreements. 

Ttie  result  of  a  broad  bipartisan  effort  in 
both  ttie  House  and  the  Senate,  this  amend- 
ment is  significant.  Its  goal  is  to  slow  down 
tfie  ever-escalating  and  threatening  nuclear 
arms  race.  I  support  this  amendment  because 
I  believe  ttiat  we  must  take  serious  steps 
toward  real  and  lasting  arms  control  polk^ies. 

This  amendment  calls  for  a  1-year  moratori- 
um. Ttie  Soviet  Unk>n  has,  for  more  ttian  a 
year  now,  observed  a  unilateral  moratorium  on 
nuclear  expk>sive  testing.  It  is  now  time  for  ttie 
United  States  to  sfiow  Its  serious  intent  to 
pursue  arms  conto^d  by  reciprocating.  Tfie 
Aspin  amendment  has  been  carefully  craft- 
ed—shoukj  the  PreskJent  certify  to  Congress 
ttiat  the  Soviets  have  violated  the  moratorium 
on  testing,  the  United  States  moratorium 
wouki  be  lifted.  Ttie  amendment  will  not  have 
an  adverse  impact  on  funding  of  testing  faali- 
bes.  It  does  not  cut  off  ttie  money  for  either 
staffing  or  overhead  for  the  testing  and  test- 
ing-related facilities.  Retaining  funding  will 
ensure  tfiat  stioukJ  a  need  arise  to  resume 
testing,  ttie  United  States  will  be  ready. 

Wtiile  I  support  this  amendment,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
some  concerns  and  reservations  I  tiave  at>out 
ttiis  test  ban  moratorium.  I  have  t)een  t>riefed 
on  nudear  exptosive  testing  by  Los  Alamos 
Natwnal  Laboratory,  which  is  in  my  distrkn, 
and  the  Department  of  Energy.  They  have 
raised  some  important  issues  whKh  I  feel  we 
must  all  seriously  conskler  as  we  debate  leg- 
islation relating  to  arms  control  and  test  bans. 
These  Issues  relate,  among  otfier  things,  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  confkjence  in  tfie 
functioning  of  weapons  in  the  stockpile,  ttie 
maintenance  of  an  effective  nuclear  deterrent 
force,  the  ability  to  incorporate  modem  safety 
and  security  forces  on  our  existing  stockpile 


and  the  ability  to  accurately  assess,  research 
and  develop  weapons  systems  whk^  can  ef- 
fectively address  changing  sti^ategk;  targets 
and  policy. 

I  have  given  much  ttiought  to  tfiese  ques- 
tions, and  I  still  support  ttie  Aspin  amendment 
I  believe  that  it  is  an  important  signal  of  the 
committment  of  the  United  States  to  achieving 
effective  arms  control.  Because  I  tielieve  in  a 
strong  defense  for  this  Nation  that  is  second 
to  none,  I  will  continue  to  seriously  and  regu- 
larly conskler  the  questions  raised  by  experts 
at  Los  Alamos.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so 
also.  Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  wbs  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  234,  noes 
155,  not  voting  42,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  314] 
AYES-234 


Price 

SlkorsiU 

Traflcant 

PurseU 

Slattery 

Trailer 

R&h&U 

Smith  (FL) 

UdaU 

Rancel 

RmlUi  (IA> 

Vento 

Richardson 

RmtUi  (NJ) 

Vlscloaky 

Rtdse 

ftnowe 

Volkmer 

Rodino 

Solan 

Waldon 

Roe 

SpraU 

Walgroi 

Roemer 

StOermaln 

Wazman 

Rose 

Staggers 

Weaver 

Rowland  (CT) 

Stalllngs 

Weiss 

Rowland  (QA) 

Stark 

Wheat 

Roybal 

Stokes 

WhlUey 

Russo 

Studds 

WUllams 

Sabo 

Swift 

Wlrth 

Savage 

Synar 

Wise 

Sctieuer 

TaUon 

Wolpe 

Schneider 

Tauke 

Wright 

Schroeder 

Thomas  <GA) 

Wyden 

Schumer 

Torres 

Tates 

Selberlinf 

TorriceUl 

Yatron 

Sharp 

Towns 

Toung  (MO) 

Ackerman 

Dwyer 

Jotinson 

Callahan 

Uoyd 

Sisisky 

Akaka 

Dymally 

Jones  (NO 

Carney 

Loeffler 

Skeen 

Alexander 

Early 

Kaniorski 

Chandler 

Lott 

Skelton 

Anderson 

Frkart  (OH) 

Kastenmeier 

ChappeU 

Lowery  (CA) 

Slaughter 

Andrews 

F^lgar 

Kennelly 

Chappie 

Lujan 

Smith,  Denny 

Annunzio 

Edwards  (CA) 

KUdee 

Cheney 

Mark 

(OR) 

Anthony 

ESxlreich 

Kleczka 

Clinger 

Marlenee 

Smith,  Robert 

Applegate 

Evans (LA) 

Kolter 

CnaUi 

Martin  (IL) 

(NH) 

Aspin 

Evans (IL) 

Kostmayer 

Cobey 

Martin  (1*Y) 

Smith.  Robert 

Atkins 

FaKeU 

Kramer 

Coble 

McCain 

(OR) 

AuColn 

PaweU 

Lantos 

Coleman  (MO) 

McCandless 

Solomon 

Barnard 

Fazio 

Leach  (LA) 

Combest 

McCoUum 

Spence 

Bates 

Feighan 

Leath  (TX) 

Courter 

McCurdy 

Stangeland 

Bedell 

Pish 

Lehman  (CA) 

Craig 

McDade 

Stenholm 

Beilenson 

FUppo 

Lehman  (FL) 

Crane 

McGrath 

Strang 

Bennett 

Florio 

Leland 

Daniel 

McMillan 

Stratton 

FogUetU 

Levin  (MI) 

Dannemeyer 

Michel 

Stump 

Biaggi 

Foley 

Levine  (CA) 

Darden 

BiJiUer  (OH) 

Sundquist 

Boehlert 

Ford  (MI) 

Ughtfoot 

Daub 

Molinari 

Sweeney 

Boggs 

Frank 

Lowry  (WA) 

de  la  Garza 

MoUohan 

Swindall 

Boland 

Prenzel 

t.;iken 

DeLay 

Monson 

Tauzln 

Bonior  (MI) 

Frost 

MacKay 

Dickinson 

Montgomery 

Taylor 

Bonker 

Fuqua 

Man  ton 

Doman  (CA) 

Moorhead 

Thomas  (CA) 

Borski 

Garcia 

Markey 

Dreier 

Morrison  (WA) 

Valentine 

Bosco 

Oaydos 

Martinez 

Duncsn 

Murtha 

VanderJagt 

Boucher 

Gejdenson 

Matsui 

Dyson 

Nelson 

Vucanovich 

Boxer 

Gephardt 

MavTOUles 

Erkert  (NY) 

Nichols 

Walker 

Brooks 

Gibbons 

McCloskey 

Edwards  (OK) 

Nlelson 

Weber 

Brown  (CA) 

Oilman 

McHugh 

Emerson 

Ortiz 

Whltehurst 

Brown  (CO) 

Olickman 

McKeman 

English 

Oxley 

Whittaker 

Bruce 

Gonzalez 

McKinney 

Fiedler 

Parkard 

Whitten 

Bryant 

Goodling 

Meyers 

Fields 

Parris 

Wilson 

Burton  (CA) 

Gordon 

Mica 

Gallo 

Pashayan 

Wolf 

Cari>er 

Gray  (IL) 

Mikulski 

Gekas 

Petri 

WorUey 

Carr 

Gray  (PA) 

MiUer  (CA) 

Gingrich 

Ray 

WyUe 

Chapman 

Green 

MineU 

Grsdison 

Regula 

Young  (AK) 

Clay 

Gregg 

Moakley 

Hall.  Ralph 

Reld 

Young  (FL) 

Coelho 

Guarlni 

Moody 

Hammerschmidt  Rinaldo 

Coleman  (TX) 

Ounderson 

Morrison  (CT) 

CoUins 
Conte 

Hall  (OH) 
Hamilton 

Mrazek 
Murphy 

' 

NOT  VOTING— 42 

Cooper 
Coughlin 
Cojme 
Crockett 

Hatcher 
Hawkins 
Hayes 
Hefner 

Natcher 
Neal 
Nowak 
Oakar 

Badham 
Barnes 
Boner  (TN) 

Hillis 

Holt 

Huckaby 

MazzoU 
McEwen 
Miller  (WA) 

Daschle 

Henry 

Oberstar 

Breaux 

Jones  (OK) 

Mitchell 

Davis 

Hertel 

Obey 

Campbell 

Jones  (TN) 

Moore 

Deliums 

Hopkins 

Olin 

Conyers 

Kaptur 

Myen 

Derrick 
Dicks 

Horton 
Howard 

Owens 
PanetU 

DeWine 
Donnelly 

Kindness 
LaFalce 

Quillen 
Rostenkowski 

DingeU 
DioOuardl 

Hoyer 
Hubbard 

Pease 
Penny 

Durbin 
Pord(TN) 

Lent 
Lewis  (CA) 

Shaw 
Shelby 

Dixon 

Dorgan  (ND) 
Dowdy 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Grotberg 

Long 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Smith  (NE) 

Snyder 

WaUdns 

Downey 

Jenkins 

Porter 

Hartnett 

Madigan 

Zschau 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pain: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Durbin  for,  with  Mr.  Shelby  against. 

Mr.  Donnelly  for,  with  Mr.  Badham 
against. 

Mr.  Barnes  for.  with  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska against. 

Ms.  Kaptur  for,  with  Mr.  Lungren  against. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  for.  with  lit. 
Campbell  against. 

Mr.  LaFalce  for,  with  Mr.  Shaw  against. 

Mr.  MltcheU  for,  with  Mr.  FranUln 
against. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
NiAL)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  4428)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
procurement,  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  for  work- 
ing capital  funds,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  so  that  Members  may  get  the 
latest  information  on  what  our  sched- 
ule will  be  for  the  balance  of  the  day, 
the  week,  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Republican  whip  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  completes  the  pro- 
gram for  today  and  for  the  week. 

On  Monday,  August  11,  the  House 
will  meet  at  noon  to  consider  nine  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  Record- 
ed votes  on  suspensions  only  will  be 
postponed  untU  Wednesday,  August 
13.  They  are: 

fLR.  4174.  the  Indian  Self-Determl- 
nation  Act; 

HJl.  4814.  the  Federal  Land  Ex- 
change Facilitation  Act; 

HJl.  4883,  Admiralty  Island: 

HJl.  4811,  San  Pedro  National  Con- 
servation Area;  Arizona; 

HJl.  4971,  the  Socorro  County  Land 
Conveyance: 

HJl.  4645,  the  Cuyahoga  National 
Recreation  Area  amendments; 

HJl.  4467.  Peace  Garden; 


HJl.  4037,  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  amendments;  and 

H.R.  5185,  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  amendments. 

We  wUl  return  then  to  H.R.  4428, 
the  Defense  Department  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  we  will 
continue  consideration,  with  votes 
taken  on  Monday.  I  repeat  that  for 
the  Members'  attention,  that  we  will 
have  votes  on  Monday,  and  Members 
should  expect  that  Monday  will  again 
be  a  late  session. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  meet  at 
10  a.m.  and  consider  11  suspensions. 
Again  we  will  be  postponing  votes  on 
those  suspensions  until  Wednesday, 
but  we  will  be  taking  votes  on  Tuesday 
on  other  matters.  The  suspensions  are: 

H.R.  4351,  mUitary  withdrawal  of 
public  lands,  Nevada; 

S.  991,  NOAA  fisheries  authoriza- 
tion; 

H.R.  5013,  the  Pishing  Vessel  Safety 
and  Liability  Act; 

H.R.  5316,  the  Bankruptcy  Judges 
and  United  States  Trustees  Act  of 
1986; 

H.R.  5073,  the  Asbestos  Hazard 
Emergency  Response  Act  of  1986; 

H.J.  Res.  683.  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  labor  dispute; 

H.R.  4393,  Uniformed  and  Overseas 
Citizens  Absentee  Voting  Act; 

H.R.  4260,  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Research  Program; 

H.R.  2889.  computer  security; 

H.R.  4354.  National  Bureau  of 
Standards;  and 

H.R.  3102,  the  Technology  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1986. 

We  will  then  return  again  to  H.R. 
4428.  the  Defense  Department  author- 
izations for  1987,  and  will  be  consider- 
ing first  amendments  on  the  strategic 
defense  initiative,  followed  by  consid- 
eration of  the  SALT  II  amendments, 
and  that  will  be  followed  by  chemical 
warfare,  I  believe. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  the  House  wlU  meet  at  10 
and  consider  H.R.  4428  to  complete 
consideration,  and  if  we  do  complete 
consideration,  we  will  proceed  to  H.R. 
3129,  the  Surface  Transportation  and 
Uniform  Reallocation  Assistance  Act 
of  1986. 

D  1510 

This  announcement,  of  course,  is 
subject  to  the  usual  conditions  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  a  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  like  to  repeat 
again  one  thing  the  gentleman  said. 
We  will  have  the  suspensions  on 
Monday,  but  those  votes  will  be  de- 
ferred until  Tuesday.  We  will  go  back 
to  the  DOD  bill,  and  we  will  have  re- 
corded votes  on  amendments  to  the 
DOD,  is  that  correct  or  not? 

B4r.  FOLEY.  Not  quite  correct.  We 
will  have  suspension  votes  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  But  voting  on  those  sus- 


pensions, when  ordered,  will  be  post- 
poned until  Wednesday  in  both  cases. 
In  other  words,  suspensions  ordered 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  will  be  voted 
on  on  Wednesday. 

But  we  will  have  votes  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday. 
Thursday,  and  perhaps  Friday.  And 
we  will  be  meeting  late  every  day,  with 
the  exception  of  Friday  next. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  that 
the  reconciliation  bill  is  not  on  the 
schedule.  The  Rules  Committee  had 
hearings  on  that  this  week.  We  were 
anticipating  that  we  would  get  back 
together.  The  snapshot  is  going  to  be 
August  15  to  see  what  we  need  to  do  in 
trying  to  get  the  deficit  down. 

I  do  not  understand  why  reconcilia- 
tion is  not  coming  up  before  the 
August  recess. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  there  has  been 
discussion  with  the  leadership  in  the 
other  body.  Of  course,  the  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  is  not  just  a  matter  for  this 
body,  but  for  both  bodies.  It  would 
have  to  be  completed  and  signed  by 
the  President  before  it  could  have  an 
effect  on  the  August  15  snapshot. 

But,  as  we  have  said  in  the  last  an- 
nouncement on  this  subject,  the  lead- 
ership reserves  the  right  to  bring  the 
reconciliation  bill  forward. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  we  are  not  going  to  take  it  up  be- 
cause the  other  body  may  not  take  it 
up? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  said  he 
thought  it  was  important  to  take  it  up 
in  order  to  precede  the  August  15 
snapshot  of  the  so-called  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  bill.  I  think  it  is  un- 
likely, frankly,  that  that  could  be  ac- 
complished through  both  bodies  and 
signed  by  the  President  in  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  We  should  expect  the 
debt  ceiling  to  be  brought  up  in  some 
form.  I  presume,  later  in  the  week;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  other  body,  in  its 
judgment,  has  decided  to  add  to  the 
debt  ceiling  legislation  a  number  of 
amendments,  I  think  they  now 
number  28,  on  various  subjects  totally 
or  relatively  unrelated  to  the  debt  ceil- 
ing of  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
continuing  consideration  on  additional 
amendments.  I  cannot  tell  the  gentle- 
man at  what  time  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
will  be  coming  from  the  other  body.  I 
expect  some  time  next  week. 

I  am  told  that  the  Speaker  publicly 
announced  today  an  understanding 
with  the  distinguished  leader  of  the 
other  body  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  an  extension  of  the  debt  ceiling  for 
the  purpose  of  consideration. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  maybe  we  ought  to  put  the 
reconciliation  package  on  the  debt 
ceiling  and  send  it  back  to  the  other 
body.  But  we  can  discuss  that  later. 
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I  do  think  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty whip  would  like  to  Join  this  Member 
and  the  other  Members  of  this  body  in 
congratulating  and  extending  best 
wishes  to  our  very  fine  floor  assistant. 
Bill  Pitts,  who  is  getting  married  this 
weekend,  at  long  last. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I 
speak  for  everybody  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  in  extending  our  warmest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Pitts  and  his  fiance.  He  is  one  of  those 
exceptional  assistants  in  both  parties 
whose  knowledge  and  capacity  and 
Judgment  facilitate  our  work,  and  we 
have  nothing  but  the  warmest  regards. 

Mr.  LOTT.  But  whose  late  hours  will 
be  substantially  reduced  in  the  future, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  For  the  new  Mrs.  Pitts, 
I  hope  she  will  imderstand  that  the 
scheduling  of  the  House  occasionally 
requires  very  late  hours,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  as  a  part  of  the  responsibil- 
ities. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  certainly  agree. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1987.        

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
AUGUST  11,  1986 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Neal).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1986 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday  next,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday 
next.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  ujider  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  shall  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
insert  their  remarks  on  amendments 
considered  today  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  H.R.  4428,  the  National 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  SUPPLEME»J- 
TAL  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4430, 
MINIMUM  ALTITUDE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  AIRCRAPT  OVER 
NATIONAL  PARKS 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  file  a  sup- 
plemental report  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs on  the  bill,  H.R.  4430. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  4883 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
may  have  until  5  p.m.  today  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  4883. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  CIVIL  RIGHTS  DAY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  686) 
to  designate  August  12,  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Civil  Rights  Day,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  ViscLOSKY],  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  686. 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware  that  here,  as  in  any  viable  polit- 
ical Chamber,  differences  of  opinions 
exist  and  deep  divisions  over  policy 
questions  occur. 

I  am  therefore  proud  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  immediate  and  broad  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  686,  a  res- 
olution to  designate  August  12,  1986 
"National  CivU  Rights  Day"  received 
in  this  House. 


Within  8  days  of  the  introduction  of 
this  measure  along  with  Messrs.  Dtm- 
ALLT,  Garcia,  IfiAifD,  Martiitkz,  and 
Savage,  this  measiu^  has  received  the 
clear  support  of  the  majority  of  our 
colleagues. 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  day  wUl  be 
set  aside  to  acknowledge  the  gains 
which  have  been  made  in  the  area  of 
civil  rights  over  the  past  two  decades, 
and  will  constitute  a  rededication  of 
ourselves  to  the  values  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded,  and  which 
still  bear  special  significance  to  each 
American  citizen.  It  is  fitting,  proper, 
and  most  appreciated  that  Members  of 
this  House,  regardless  of  where  each 
of  us  may  be  on  the  broad  political 
spectrum,  have  elected  to  support  this 
measure — this  value— so  fundamental 
to  each  of  us  not  only  as  Representa- 
tives, but  also  as  citizens  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to 
extend  my  thanks  and  congratulations 
to  Mayor  Richard  G.  Hatcher  In  the 
city  of  <3ary  in  my  district  for  originat- 
ing the  idea  of  having  National  Civil 
Rights  Day  on  August  12. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dymally]. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
Just  add  my  word  of  congratulations  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Vts- 
closky]  for  doing  an  outstanding  Job. 
He  had  a  very  limited  time  in  which  to 
collect  the  necessary  signatures,  over 
218,  and  I  think  that  is  a  testimony  to 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  In 
this  House.  The  people  of  Gary  and 
his  district  ought  to  be  very  proud  of 
his  accomplishment  in  the  House,  and 
I  join  with  Mayor  Hatcher  in  con- 
gratulating the  gentleman  for  this 
outstanding  accomplishment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H  J.  Rks.  686 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  the  heirs  and  beneficiaries  of  the  coura- 
geous men  and  women  who  have  struggled 
to  achieve  legal  and  social  equality  in  the 
United  States  for  men  and  women  of  every 
race,  religion,  and  country; 

Whereas  such  men  and  women  include 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Malcolm  X.  and  Mary  McLeod  Bethune; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  not  forget  that  constant  vigilance  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  dvU  rights  are  pro- 
tected: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  not  forget  that  much  yet  remains  to 
be  accomplished  with  respect  to  securing 
CivU  rights  for  aU  the  people  of  the  United 
States: 

Whereas.  In  August  1963,  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  led  a  march  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
to  demonstrate  the  need  for  legislation  to 
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protect  the  dvU  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

Wherems  August  12,  1986,  is  an  appropri- 
ate date  on  which  to  commemorate  the 
progress  made  in  securing  civil  rights  and 
the  need  for  continued  progress: 

Whereas,  at  noon  on  such  date,  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  pause  for  a  moment  of  sUence  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  struggled  to  secure  civil  rights  for  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  during  the  moment  of  silence,  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  all  church  bells  to 
ring  1 1  times  as  a  reminder  that  the  hour  is 
late  with  respect  to  continuing  progress  in 
securing  civil  rights  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States: 

Whereas,  in  the  evening  of  such  date,  a 
concert  will  be  held  in  Gary,  Indiana,  to 
raise  $1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
National  Civil  Rights  Museum  and  Hall  of 
Vwiae;  and 

Whereas  the  concert  will  be  broadcast  live 
to  the  Nation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativea  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  August  12, 
19M.  is  designated  "National  Civil  Rights 
Day",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed. 

AMXIIDIIXirr  TO  THZ  PREAMBLE  OPTERED  BT  MR. 
DYMAIXT 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  preamble  offered  by 
Mr.  Dtmaixt:  In  the  2d  paragraph  of  the 
preamble,  strike  Malcolm  X.". 

At  the  end  of  the  8th  paragraph  of  the 
preamble,  insert  "and". 

Strike  the  9th  and  10th  paragraphs  of  the 
preamble  and  insert  the  following: 

Whereas  the  National  Civil  Rights 
Museum  and  Hall  of  Fame  will  be  construct- 
ed in  Gary.  Indiana,  to  pay  continued  trib- 
ute to  the  fallen  national  heroes  of  civil 
rights  and  the  cause  which  they  embraced: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  to  the 
preamble  offered  by  the  gentleman 
trom  California  [Mr.  Dtmallt]. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WALT  DISNEY  RECOGNITION 
DAY 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
^leaker's  table  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  377)  to  designate  December 
5.  1985.  as  "Walt  Disney  Recognition 
Day,"  with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  3.  strike  out  "1985"  and  insert: 
1988. 

Amend  the  preamble  as  follows:  Strike  out 
the  first  4  lines  on  page  1  and  insert: 

Whereas  in  1986  there  occurs  the  31st  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  Disneyland  and 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Disney  World; 

Whereas  December  5,  1986,  is  the  85th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  Dis- 
neyland and  Disney  World,  Walter  Elias 
Disney: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  designate  December  5.  1986,  as 
'Walt  Disney  Recognition  Day'.". 

D  1520 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not 
object,  but  would  simply  like  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  minority  has  no 
objection  to  the  legislation  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dornan].  who  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 377.  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  De- 
cember 5,  1986.  as  "Walt  Disney  Rec- 
ognition Day." 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  and  beg  the 
Speaker's  indulgence  to  take  the  well 
on  this,  because  this  is  a  big  deal. 

My  colleagues,  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  an  American  folk  hero  that 
has  touched  so  many  lives  in  such  a 
positive  way  as  Walter  Elias  Disney. 
Bom  in  the  middle  of  our  country, 
moving  across  Kansas,  Missouri, 
taking  one  of  these  God-given  tal- 
ents—which most  of  us  do  not  have- 
where  you  can  put  a  pencil  or  a  piece 
of  chalk  or  clay  to  a  piece  of  paper  and 
create  lifelike-looking  figures. 

He  came  to  the  then-growing  State 
of  California  and  in  a  little  back 
garage,  which  has  been  preserved  as  a 
museiun,  penciled  out  Steamboat 
Willie  and  gave  the  world  Mickey 
Mouse. 

In  his  short  life— and  65  years  is 
really  short  today— the  span  of  his 
life,  from  1901  to  1966  saw  a  lot  of  his- 
tory; and  he  left  behind  such  a  legacy 
that  even  after  he  was  gone,  Ameri- 
cans rush  to  our  beautiful  vacation 
sunshine  State  of  Florida  to  see  the 
wonder  of  Epcot  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful park  of  lakes  and  exhibits  and  re- 
created E^iropean  and  Asian  and 
South  American  little  villas  and  build- 
ings, it  is  a  Joy  to  see  coming  up  the 
17th  aimiversary  of  Disney  World,  ri- 
valing Disneyland,  which  is  now  into 
its  32d  year  as  of  July  17,  which  is  in 
my  district. 


I  went  to  my  Disneyland  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  with  my  fourth  grand- 
child—I  have  another  one  due  in  a  few 
days  here;  and  he  is  pretty  young, 
barely  three,  and  I  thought  it  might 
be  over  his  head,  and  they  had  some- 
thing called  the  Magical  Electrical 
Parade. 

Now,  I  wonder  when  I  am  going  to 
get  Jaded  going  to  Disney  World  or 
Disneyland.  I  went  to  that  parade  and 
I  was  7  years  of  age  again.  I  could  not 
believe  this  electrical  parade  at  Dis- 
neyland, and  I  know  they  have  the 
same  thing  at  Disney  World. 

If  there  ever  was  an  American 
worthy  of  a  day  of  recognition,  it  is 
Mr.  Disney.  His  beloved  cartoon  char- 
acters—and you  cannot  say  Mickey 
Mouse  without  saying  Minnie  sind 
Donald  and  the  whole  rest  of  that 
gang.  The  books,  the  films,  the 
records,  the  wildlife  series,  the  fabu- 
lous documentaries  that  are  tools,  edu- 
cational tools  in  our  schools  forever. 

The  internationally  known  theme 
parks  that  I  mentioned.  It  has  made 
that  name  Disney  literally  almost  im- 
mortal, whatever  mortal  world  we 
have;  and  it  is  synonymous  with  Joy, 
good  will,  integrity,  and  no  down  side. 

My  first  environmental  lecture  kind 
of  took  on  all  mankind.  Who  could 
criticize  all  of  us  without  making  one 
politician,  or  one  person  angry? 

When  that  word  went  out  that  Man 
was  in  the  forest  and  Bambi's  father 
stood  tall  and  then  Man  started  a 
forest  fire,  and  you  saw  all  those  little 
animals  running,  you  knew  that  we 
owed  something  to  our  grandchildren 
to  preserve  our  beautiful  natural  parks 
and  everything  that  God  has  given  us 
in  the  physical  wonders  of  this  coun- 
try. 

All  these  drug  lectures  we  are  trying 
to  give  our  kids,  all  the  work  that  Mr. 
Rangel  is  doing  and  all  of  our  commit- 
tees on  drugs— what  better  lecture  to 
kids  than  to  have  Lampwick.  the  ulti- 
mate smart  aleck— then  it  was  cigars 
and  booze— saying  to  Pinocchio:  "Hey, 
Pinoch,  come  on  to  Pleasure  Island 
and  I'll  show  you  a  good  life,"  and  all 
it  led  them  into  was  the  slavery  and 
bondage  as  little  donkeys  pulling 
around  mine  carts  somewhere. 

How  did  little  Pinocchio  redeem 
himself?  At  the  depths  of  the  sea  with 
Monstro,  looking  for  his  adopted 
father.  And  who  was  that  little  guid- 
ing light,  his  conscience,  "Jimminy 
Crickett"?  And  that  beautiful  fairy 
that  gave  him  life,  the  life  that  comes 
when  you  amount  to  something  as  a 
human  being  and  fulfill  God's  desire 
for  you. 

One  story  after  another,  whether  it 
is  taking  that  Italian  classic.  "Pinoc- 
chio." or  a  British  classic  like  "Peter 
Pan,"  he  took  the  past  works,  added  to 
his  own  creations,  and  has  given  us  a 
timeless  legacy  where,  centuries  from 
now  when  everybody  Is  forgotten  in 


this  House— and  I  know  the  President 
would  not  mind  my  saying  even 
Ronald  Reagan  retreating  to  a  few 
paragraphs— they  will  be  adding  more 
stereophonic  sound  quality,  more 
Dolby  sound  quality  and  more  color 
enhancement  and  probably  three-di- 
mensions to  all  of  these  works  of  Walt 
Disney. 

In  order  that  we  are  a  nation  might 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  truly 
great  American,  I  have  introduced  this 
resolution  and  changed  the  date  from 
last  year  to  this  so  that  it  could  land 
on  his  85th  birthday;  and  I  only  wish 
he  were  with  us. 

Walt  Disney  Recognition  Day.  What 
a  Joy.  His  good  works  have  been  recog- 
nized worldwide;  one  of  those  theme 
parks  is  a  smashing  success  outside 
Tokyo,  and  I  thank  all  of  you  who 
helped  me  in  record  time  get  240-some 
signatures. 

I  now  submit  for  the  Record  a  biog- 
raphy of  Walt.  It  Just  carmot  be  told 
in  five  pages,  and  express  my  own  love 
and  respect  for  this  great  American 
and  the  Joy  that  he  gives  every  young 
child,  all  those  grandchildren  who  will 
be  bom  this  year  and  all  of  our  chil- 
dren and  children  to  all  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  and  the  other  body,  what  a 
Joy  that  we  will  pause  for  one  moment 
on  Walt's  85th  birthday  and  say, 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Disney." 

Walt  Disney  Biography 

During  a  43-year  Hollywood  career,  which 
spanned  the  development  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture medium  as  a  modem  American  art, 
Walter  Elias  Disney,  a  modem  Aesop,  estab- 
lished himself  and  his  product  as  a  genuine 
part  of  Americana.  David  Low,  the  late  Brit- 
ish political  cartoonist,  called  Disney  "the 
most  significant  figure  in  graphic  arts  since 
Leonardo."  A  pioneer  and  Innovator,  and 
the  possessor  of  one  of  the  most  fertile 
imaginations  the  world  has  ever  known, 
Walt  Disney,  along  with  members  of  his 
staff,  received  more  than  950  honors  and  ci- 
tations from  every  nation  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding 48  Academy  Awards  and  seven 
Emmys.  Walt  Disney's  personal  awards  in- 
cluded honorary  degrees  from  Harvard, 
Yale,  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
and  UCLA;  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom; Prance's  Legion  of  Honor  and  Officer 
d'Academle  decorations;  Thailand's  Order  of 
the  Crown;  Brazil's  Order  of  the  Southern 
Cross;  Mexico's  Order  of  the  Aztec  Eagle: 
and  the  Showman  of  the  World  Award  from 
the  National  Association  of  Theatre 
Owners. 

The  creator  of  Miclcey  Mouse  and  founder 
of  Disneyland  and  Walt  Disney  World  was 
bom  In  Chicago.  111.,  on  December  5,  1901. 
His  father,  Elias  Disney,  was  an  Irish-Cana- 
dian. His  mother.  Flora  Call  Disney,  was  of 
German-American  descent.  Walt  was  one  of 
five  children,  four  boys  and  a  girl. 

Raised  on  a  farm  near  Marceline,  MO., 
Walt  early  became  interested  in  drawing, 
selling  his  first  sketches  to  neighbors  when 
he  was  only  7  years  old.  At  McKinley  High 
School  In  Chicago,  Disney  divided  his  atten- 
tion between  drawing  and  photography, 
contributing  both  to  the  school  paper.  At 
night  he  attended  the  Academy  of  Fine 
ArU. 

During  the  fall  of  1018.  Disney  attempted 
to  enlist  for  military  service.  Rejected  be- 


cause he  was  only  16  years  of  age,  Walt 
Joined  the  Red  Cross  and  was  sent  overseas, 
where  he  s[>ent  a  year  driving  an  ambulance 
and  chauffeuring  Red  Cross  officials.  His 
ambulance  was  covered  from  stem  to  stem, 
not  with  stock  camouflage,  but  with  Disney 
cartoons. 

After  the  war,  Walt  returned  to  Kansas 
City,  where  he  began  his  career  as  an  adver- 
tising cartoonist.  Here,  in  1920,  he  created 
and  marlceted  his  first  original  animated 
cartoons,  and  later  perfected  a  new  method 
for  combining  live  action  and  animation. 

In  August  1923,  Walt  Disney  left  Kansas 
City  for  Hollywood  with  nothing  but  a  few 
drawing  materials.  $40  In  his  pocliet  and  a 
completed  animated  fairy  tale  subject. 
Walt's  brother,  Roy  O.  Disney,  was  already 
in  California,  with  an  immense  amount  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  and  $250. 
Pooling  their  resources,  they  borrowed  an 
additional  $500,  and  set  up  shop  in  their 
uncle's  garage.  Soon,  they  received  an  order 
from  New  York  for  the  first  "Alice  in  Car- 
toonland"  featurette,  and  the  brothers  ex- 
panded their  production  operation  to  the 
rear  of  a  Hollywood  real  estate  office. 

On  July  13,  1925,  Walt  married  one  of  his 
first  employees,  LiUian  Bounds,  in  Lewiston. 
Idaho.  They  were  blessed  with  two  daugh- 
ters, Diane,  married  to  Ron  Miller,  former 
use  football  star,  and  now  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Walt  Disney  Pro- 
ductions; and  Sharon  Disney  Lund.  The  Mil- 
lers have  seven  children:  Christopher, 
Joanna  Sharon,  Tamara.  Jennifer,  Walter 
Elias  Disney,  Ronald  Williams.  Jr.,  and  Pat- 
rick. Mrs.  Lund  has  three  children:  Victoria 
Diane  and  twins,  Bradford  Disney  and  Mi- 
chelle Ann. 

Mickey  Mouse  was  created  in  1928.  and  his 
talents  were  first  used  in  a  silent  cartoon  en- 
titled "Plane  Crazy."  However,  before  the 
cartoon  could  be  released,  sound  burst  upon 
the  motion  picture  screen.  Thus.  Mickey 
made  his  screen  debut  in  "Steamboat 
Willie,"  the  world's  first  synchronized  sound 
cartoon,  which  premiered  at  the  Colony 
Theatre  in  New  York  on  November  18,  1928. 

Walt's  drive  to  perfect  the  art  of  anima- 
tion was  endless.  Technicolor  was  intro- 
duced to  animation  during  the  production 
of  his  "Silly  Symphonies."  In  1932,  the  pro- 
duction entitled  "Flowers  and  Trees"  won 
Walt  the  first  of  his  studio's  51  Academy 
Awards.  In  1937,  he  released  "The  Old 
Mill,"  the  first  short  subject  to  utilize  the 
multiplane  camera  technique. 

On  December  21  of  that  same  year,  "Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,"  the  first  full- 
length  animated  musical  feature,  premiered 
at  the  Cathay  Circle  Theatre  in  Los  Ange- 
les. Produced  at  the  unheard  cost  of 
$1,499,000  during  the  depths  of  the  Depres- 
sion, the  film  is  still  accounted  as  one  of  the 
great  feats  and  im(>erishable  monuments  of 
the  motion  picture  industry.  During  the 
next  5  years,  Walt  completed  such  other 
full-length  animated  classics  as  "Pinocchio," 
"Fantasia,"  "Dimibo,"  and  "Bambi.". 

In  1940,  construction  was  completed  on 
the  Burbank  Studio,  and  Disney's  staff 
swelled  to  more  than  1,000  artists,  anima- 
tors, storymen  and  technicians.  During 
World  War  II,  94  percent  of  the  Disney  fa- 
cilities were  engaged  in  special  Government 
work,  including  the  production  of  training 
and  propaganda  films  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  health  films  which  are  still 
shown  throughout  the  world  by  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  The  remainder  of  his  ef- 
forts was  devoted  to  the  production  of 
comedy  short  subjects,  deemed  highly  es- 
sential to  civilian  and  military  morale. 


Disney's  1945  feature,  the  musical  "The 
Three  Caballeros,"  combined  live  action 
with  the  cartoon  medium,  a  process  he  used 
successfully  in  such  other  features  as  "Song 
of  the  South"  and  the  highly  acclaimed 
"Mary  Poppins."  In  all,  more  than  100  fea- 
tures have  been  produced  by  his  studio. 

Walt's  inquisitive  mind  and  keen  sense  for 
education  through  entertainment  resulted 
in  the  award-winning  "True-Life  Adven- 
ture" series.  Through  such  films  as  "The 
Living  Desert,"  "The  Vanishing  Prairie." 
"The  African  Lion,"  and  "'White  WUder- 
ness"  Disney  brought  fascinating  insights 
into  the  world  of  wild  animals  and  taught 
the  importance  of  conserving  our  nation's 
outdoor  heritage. 

Disneyland,  launched  in  1955  as  a  fabu- 
lous $17  million  magic  kingdom,  soon  in- 
creased its  investment  tenfold  and  enter- 
tained, by  the  begiiming  of  its  second  quar- 
ter-century, more  thsin  200  million  people, 
including  presidents,  kings  and  queens,  and 
royalty  from  all  over  the  globe. 

A  pioneer  in  the  field  of  television  pro- 
gramming, Disney  began  television  produc- 
tion in  1954,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
present  full-color  programming  with  his 
"Wonderful  World  of  Color "  in  1961.  "The 
Mickey  Mouse  Club"  was  a  popular  favorite 
in  the  1950's. 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning.  In  1965, 
Walt  Disney  turned  his  attention  toward 
the  problem  of  improving  the  quality  of 
urban  life  in  America.  He  personally  direct- 
ed the  design  on  an  Experimental  Prototype 
Community  of  Tomorrow,  planned  as  a 
living  showcase  for  the  creativity  of  Ameri- 
can industry. 

Said  Disney,  "I  don't  believe  there  is  a 
challenge  anywhere  in  the  world  that  is 
more  important  to  people  everywhere  than 
finding  the  solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
cities.  But  where  do  we  begin?  Well,  we're 
convinced  we  must  start  with  the  public 
need.  And  the  need  is  not  just  for  curing  the 
old  ills  of  old  cities.  We  think  the  need  is  for 
starting  from  scratch  on  virgin  land  and 
building  a  community  that  will  become  a 
prototype  for  the  future." 

Thus,  Disney  directed  the  purchase  of  43 
square  miles  of  virgin  land— twice  the  size  of 
Manhattan  Island— in  the  center  of  the 
State  of  Florida.  Here,  he  master-planned  a 
whole  new  Disney  World  of  entertaimment 
to  include  a  new  amusement  theme  park, 
motel-hotel  resort  vacation  center  and  his 
Experimental  Prototype  Community  of  To- 
morrow. After  more  than  7  years  of  master 
planning  and  preparation,  including  52 
months  of  actual  construction,  Walt  Disney 
World  opened  to  the  public  as  scheduled  on 
October  1,  1971.  Epcot  Center  opened  on 
October  1,  1982. 

Prior  to  his  death  on  December  15,  1966, 
Walt  Disney  took  a  deep  Interest  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  California  Institute  of  the 
Arts,  a  college  level,  professional  school  of 
all  the  creative  and  performing  arts.  Of  Cal 
Arts.  Walt  once  said,  "It's  the  principal 
thing  I  hope  to  leave  when  I  move  on  to 
greener  pastures.  If  I  can  help  provide  a 
place  to  develop  the  talent  of  the  future,  I 
think  I  will  have  accomplished  something." 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts  was  found- 
ed in  1961  with  the  amalgamation  of  two 
schools,  the  Los  Angeles  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  Chouinard  Art  Institute.  The 
campus  is  located  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  32 
miles  northeast  of  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
Walt  Disney  conceived  the  new  school  as  a 
place  where  all  the  performing  and  creative 
arts  would  be  taught  under  one  roof  in  a 
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"community  of  the  arts"  as  a  completely 
new  approach  to  professional  arts  training. 
Walt  Disney  Is  a  legend,  a  folk  hero  of  the 
20th  century.  His  worldwide  popularity  was 
based  upon  the  ideals  which  his  name  repre- 
sents: Imagination  optimism,  and  self-made 
success  in  the  American  tradition.  Walt 
Disney  did  more  to  touch  the  hearts,  minds. 
and  emotions  of  millions  of  Americans  than 
any  other  man  in  the  past  century.  Through 
his  worli  he  brought  Joy.  happiness,  and  a 
imiversal  means  of  communication  to  the 
people  of  every  nation.  Certainly,  our  world 
shall  know  but  one  Walt  Disney. 

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARMET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Just  like  to  take  a  moment  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman.  That  is  the 
most  articulate,  the  most  well-present- 
ed. Mickey  Mouse  speech  I  have  heard 
on  this  floor  today. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  may  I  never  give 
another  Mickey  Mouse  speech. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD 
CRIME  WATCH  DAY 

Mr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  256)  designating  August  12,  198€, 
as  "National  Neighborhood  Crime 
Watch  Day,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object 
but  would  simply  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  CouGHLiH],  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  512. 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
August  12.  1986,  as  "NaUonal  Neigh- 
borhood Crime  Watch  Day." 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hakssr]  for  yielding  and 
thank  him  and  my  colleague  from 
California  [Blr.  Dtmallt]  for  bringing 
this  before  the  Congress.  Certainly 
this  is  a  self-help  effort  in  our  neigh- 
borhoods, and  it  is  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion, and  I  thank  you  for  so  doing. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  fine  remarks, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  356 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  Is  of  con- 
tinuing concern  to  the  American  people. 

Whereas  the  fight  tigainst  neighborhood 
crime  requires  people  to  work  together  in 
cooperation  with  law  enforcement  officials: 

Whereas  neighborhood  crime  watch  orga- 
nizations are  effective  at  promoting  aware- 
ness about,  and  the  participation  of  volun- 
teers in.  crime  prevention  activities  at  the 
local  level:  and 

Whereas  citizens  across  America  will  soon 
take  part  in  a  "National  Night  Out",  a 
unique  crime  prevention  event  which  will 
demonstrate  the  importance  and  effective- 
ness of  community  participation  in  crime 
prevention  efforts  by  having  people  spend 
the  period  from  8  to  9  o'clock  postmeridian 
on  August  13.  1986,  with  their  neighbors  in 
front  of  their  homes:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentaHt>es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  August  12, 
1986,  is  designated  as  "National  Neighbor- 
hood Crime  Watch  Day",  and  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
various  resolutions  Just  passed  and  the 
Senate  amendments  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1530 

THE  TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL 
IMPORT  LICENSING  ACT 

(Mr.  MCMILLAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  am  disappointed  we  were  not 
able  to  pass  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
EInf orcement  Act,  I  feel  we  must  move 
forward.  We  must  find  a  successful 
way  to  control  the  ever-increasing 
niunber  of  textile  products  entering 
the  United  States  by  enforcing  our 
trade  agreements. 


I  am  introducing  the  Textile  and  Ap- 
parel Import  Licensing  Act  today. 

One  thing  most  have  consistently 
agreed  upon  in  this  week's  debate  over 
textiles  was  the  need  for  tougher 
agreements  and  stronger  enforcement. 
The  administration  has  negotiated 
somewhat  tougher  agreements.  Now 
we  must  ensure  that  we  don't  lose  the 
benefits  of  these  positive  steps 
through  lack  of  strong  enforcement. 
Failure  to  enforce  is  what  gave  rise  to 
the  bill  in  the  first  place. 

The  Textile  and  Apparel  Import  Li- 
censing Act  is  designed  to  strongly  en- 
force the  quota  restrictions  set  forth 
in  the  recently  renegotiated  multlf  iber 
arrangement  as  well  as  our  textile  bi- 
lateral agreements. 

Specifically,  the  law  would  shift  the 
enforcement  of  our  textile  quotas 
from  overseas— where  they  are  abused 
and  traded  as  a  commodity— to  enforc- 
ing them  here  in  the  United  States 
where  we  will  have  greater  control. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  place  the 
burden  of  proof  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  and  fix  responsi- 
bility on  licensed  importers,  where  we 
can  take  appropriate,  corrective  action 
when  violations  of  our  textile  agree- 
metns  are  discovered. 

I  urge  you  to  take  a  serious  look  at 
this  bill. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  MILITARY 
COMMAND  STRUCTURE 

(Mr.  DYSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  our 
Defense  Department  authorization 
debate  is  finished,  I  think  one  of  the 
things  that  will  be  most  significant 
will  be  the  reorganization  of  the  mili- 
tary command  structure.  One  individ- 
ual, a  member  of  our  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  believe  is  most  re- 
sponsible for  that,  our  colleague  from 
Alabama,  Representative  Bill  Nich- 
ols. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  on  Tuesday, 
August  5,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
406  to  4  passed  the  Bill  Nichols  De- 
partment of  Defense  Reorganization 
Act  as  an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 

Naming  that  legislation  after  Bill 
Nichols  Is  a  tribute  to  his  persever- 
ance and  determination.  Ever  since  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee  In  1983  he  has  worked 
diligently  at  reorganizing  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Last  year  he  succeeded  in  passing 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  legislation. 
This  year  he  has  topped  that  achieve- 
ment with  the  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion which  strengthens  the  role  of  the 
combatant  commanders,  provides  for 


more  Joint  action  in  the  military  serv- 
ices, and  reduces  the  combined  mili- 
tary and  civilian  staffs  of  the  military 
deptulment. 

Due  to  his  efforts  the  Armed  Forces 
will  be  much  better  prepared  to  deal 
with  any  situation  they  will  face  in  the 
future.  Also  contributing  very  much  to 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
credit  goes  to  our  chairman,  Mr. 
AsPiN,  also  Mr.  Skelton  of  Missouri, 
certainly  Mr.  Hopkiks  of  Kentucky 
and  Kir.  Kasich  of  Ohio. 

I  think  all  of  America  could  be  very 
proud  of  this  and  very  proud  of  their 
efforts.  I  submit  for  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  today's 
Baltimore  Sim  on  this  very  subject: 
Hawk  Riform  op  thk  Pehtacon 

The  most  sweeping  reorganization  of  the 
military  command  structure  In  a  generation 
is  stlU  on  a  fast  track  for  passage.  This  week 
the  House  gave  its  approval  to  a  bill  that,  if 
anything,  is  a  bit  more  radical  than  the 
highly  innovative  measure  that  won  unani- 
mous Senate  approval  in  May.  While  the 
differences  will  generate  arguments  In  con- 
ference committee,  they  will  not  hinder  en- 
actment of  a  final  measure  designed  to  en- 
hance the  "Jolntness"  of  the  separate  armed 
services. 

What  gives  this  reform  its  special  Impetus 
Is  that  it  comes  not  from  the  executive 
branch  or  from  liberal  critics  of  the  Penta- 
gon but  from  leading  pro-defense  members 
of  Congress.  In  the  Senate,  military  reorga- 
nization lias  become  a  sort  of  last  hurrah 
for  Barry  Goldwater.  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Over  in  the 
House,  Reps.  Bill  Nichols  (D-Ala.)  and  Larry 
J.  Hopkins  (R.-Ky.)  may  not  be  as  well 
known  nationally,  but  their  support  carries 
clout  in  military  circles. 

It  took  Just  such  a  legislative  powerhouse 
to  override  the  opposition  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger,  Navy  Secretary 
John  Lehman  and  a  number  of  top  brass. 
Lack  of  Inter-service  coordination  during 
combat  operations  In  Iran.  Lebanon  and 
Grenada;  "horror  stories"  about  waste, 
fraud  and  bad  Judgment  In  the  procurement 
of  weaponry;  insider  misgivings  al>out  the 
war-fighting  capacity  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices—all these  contributed  to  the  drive  for 
reform. 

Basically,  the  changes  pending  will  funnel 
more  power  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
chiefs  of  staff  aiid  to  the  seven  commanders 
in  chiefs  tCINC^l  who  are  in  charge  of  geo- 
graphic theaters  of  military  operations. 
Both  at  the  Washington  level  and  at  the 
theater  command  level,  the  separate  serv- 
ices will  become  more  subordinate  to  offi- 
cers with  cross-service  responsibilities.  Con- 
currently, procedures  will  be  Invoked  to  pro- 
tect the  career  pathing  of  officers  assigned 
to  Joint  duties. 

If  the  House  bill  is  a  bit  too  ambitious,  it 
is  because  It  tends  to  over-correct  perceived 
shortcomings  that  the  separate  services 
view  as  assets  in  terms  of  morale,  expertise 
and,  yes,  healthy  competition.  Thus.  It 
would  seek  to  end  discrimination  of  officers 
assigned  to  Joint  duties  by  maldng  them 
into  a  kind  of  elite  corps.  It  would  Integrate 
the  staffs  of  the  service  secretaries  and  the 
service  commanders-in-chief  In  ways  that 
might  deny  the  secretary  of  Defense  clearly 
delineated  military  and  civilian  viewpoints. 

And  it  would  give  CINCs  so  much  control 

over  component  services  that  seven  "little 

Pentagons"  could  emerge. 


The  more  cautious  Senate  bill  smooths 
some  of  the  sharper  edges  of  the  House  bill 
and  is  a  good  vehicle  for  compromise.  Con- 
gress must  not  miss  this  chance  for  much- 
needed  military  reform,  for  another  oppor- 
tunity will  be  a  long  time  coming. 


THE  COALITION  FOR  SOUND 
MONEY 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  believed  for  a  long  time  that  the 
root  of  many  of  our  national  prob- 
lems-Federal budget  deficits,  high  in- 
terest rates,  chronic  inflation,  imac- 
ceptable  levels  of  unemployment,  for- 
eign trade  imbalance,  farm  credit 
crisis,  industrial  stragnation— lies  at 
the  foot  of  dishonest  money.  A  money 
system  which  allows  the  uncontrolled 
printing  of  paper  currency  is  guilty  of 
perpetrating  fraud  by  constantly  de- 
valuing the  money  in  order  to  pay  for 
unrestrained  Federal  spending. 

For  the  past  few  years,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  formulate  a  legislative  po- 
sition which  addresses  the  fvmdamen- 
tal  issue  of  monetary  reform.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  come  to  believe  that  only 
a  return  to  a  gold  standard  can  pro- 
vide an  adequate  framework  in  which 
we  can  retrieve  fiscal  and  monetary 
sanity.  Gold,  of  coiirse,  has  been  out  of 
fashion  for  years:  it  is  something  we 
wear,  not  something  we  buy  automo- 
biles with. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  I  have  found 
that  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  issue 
to  comprehend,  let  alone  explain. 
Most  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
necessarily  opposed  to  a  gold  standard, 
they  just  don't  understand  how  it 
works.  Any  initiative  to  reinstate  gold, 
then,  requires  a  preliminary  process  of 
disseminating  the  requisite  informa- 
tion. It  is  in  this  context  that  I  have 
come  to  know  and  work  with  the  Coa- 
lition for  Sound  Money. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  to  be  associ- 
ated with  this  organization  since  its  in- 
ception last  year  and  can  personally 
attest  to  the  dedication,  veracity,  and 
proficiency  which  the  Individuals  that 
comprise  the  Coalition  for  Soimd 
Money  bring  to  this  issue.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Coalition  and 
present  its  statement  of  purpose. 

THE  COiOITIOR  FOR  SOUMD  MONET 

Founded  in  198S,  the  CoaUtion  for  Sound 
Money  Is  the  only  nationwide  organization 
whose  purpose  is  to  achieve  sound  money 
through  freedom. 

Many  organizations  have  been  formed  to 
balance  the  federal  budget,  reduce  regula- 
tions on  business,  lower  taxes,  cut  federal 
spending,  sjid  accomplish  other  worthwhile 
goaJs,  but  only  one  nationwide  organization 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  genuine  monetary 
reform.  This  Is  an  extraordinary  situation 
because  of  the  fundamental  importance  of 
sound  money. 


Money  plays  a  very  Important  role  in  our 
economy.  It  is  the  link  between  taxes, 
spending,  prices,  unemployment,  debt,  and 
liHXHne.  If  this  link  Is  weak,  as  our  dollar  is, 
the  effects  of  this  weakness  are  felt 
throughout  our  economy. 

Without  sound  money.  It  will  prove  impos- 
sible to  balance  the  budget,  to  cut  spending, 
or  to  accomplish  any  other  important  eco- 
nomic reform.  High  taxes,  enormous  budget 
deficits,  an  increasing  national  debt,  rising 
unemployment,  rising  Interest  rates,  rising 
prices,  and  an  Increasing  number  of  business 
and  bank  failures  are  all  the  Inevitable  re- 
sults of  an  unsound  banking  and  money 
system.  Unless  our  money  and  banking 
problems  are  solved,  all  our  other  efforts  at 
economic  reform  are  futile. 

THE  GATHERIMC  STORM 

The  Coalition  believes  that  a  massive  edu- 
cational program  Is  needed  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  American  people  for  the  next 
series  of  economic  storms  that  are  gathering 
strength  right  now.  Without  a  good  grasp  of 
economic  and  moral  principles  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  basic  causes  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  American  people  will 
be  easily  manipulated  by  unknowing  politi- 
cians who  want  to  Impose  their  plans  for  a 
new  global  economic  order  on  all  Americans. 

Governments  liave  always  taken  advan- 
tage of  crises  to  strengthen  their  power,  but 
It  Is  precisely  the  growth  of  government 
power  that  has  caused  most  of  our  economic 
problems.  Since  the  federal  government 
began  interfering  in  money  and  banking  In 
the  early  twentieth  century,  we  have  had 
the  most  severe  recessions,  depressions,  in- 
flations, and  unemployment  In  our  history. 
The  Coalition  for  Sound  Money  believes 
that  there  is  an  unbreakable  link  between 
money  and  freedom:  Without  freedom, 
there  can  be  no  sound  money,  and  without 
sound  money,  there  can  l>e  only  partial  free- 
dom. 

EDUCATION  IS  OOR  STRATEGT 

Knowing  this,  the  Coalition  for  Sound 
Money  has  launched  an  ambitious  educa- 
tional program  designed  to  Inform  the 
American  people  and  their  leaders  about 
the  importance  of  sound  money. 

The  Coalition  has  organized  two  coiiier- 
ences  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  the  subject  of 
money  tuid  freedom,  conferences  at  which 
leading  economists  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  spoken.  The  Coalition  sponsored 
and  is  now  distributing  an  Important  new 
book  on  money  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Etepartment  at  Grove  City  College, 
Money  and  Freedom  by  Professor  Hans 
Sennholz.  More  books,  booklets,  pamphlets, 
audio  and  video  tapes,  seminars,  speaking 
tours,  and  a  regular  newspaper  column  on 
monetary  issues  are  in  the  planning  stage. 

WHO  IS  THE  COALITION  FOR  SOUND  MONET? 

The  CoaUtion  consist  of  both  individuals 
and  orgnizations  that  are  concerned  about 
America's  economic  future.  They  have  come 
to  realize  that  government  intervention  in 
money  and  banking  is  the  major  cause  of 
the  present  instability  of  our  banking  and 
monetary  systems.  They  have  agreed  to  sup- 
port our  efforts  to  increase  freedom  and  in- 
dividual responsibility  in  economics.  They 
are  part  of  a  constantly  growing  group  of 
Americans  that  understands  the  need  for 
educating  the  American  people  about 
money  and  freedom.  At  the  present  time, 
about  two  dozen  organizations  and  many  in- 
dividuals are  cooperating  in  the  Coalition. 
Several  Members  of  Congress  are  serving  on 
our  Congressional  Advisory  Board. 
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BRADLEY  FIOHTINO  VEHICLE 

(Mr.  1£ACK  asked  and  was  given 
pennlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
mistakes  being  made  by  many  of  our 
colleagues  critical  of  the  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle  is  that  they  think  it 
was  designed  to  be  another  tank.  In  a 
recent  article.  Gen.  Donald  R.  Keith, 
former  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Research.  Development,  and  Ac- 
quisition, points  out  that  this  was 
never  the  case.  The  requirement  from 
the  beginning  was  for  a  true  fighting 
vehicle  because  the  Army  found  that 
the  combination  of  mechanized  infan- 
try in  vehicles  designed  to  maneuver 
and  fight  with  tanks  had  a  synergism 
on  the  battlefield  that  greatly  en- 
hanced the  effectiveness  of  the  force. 

General  Keith  then  outlined  the 
tough  tradeoff  analyses  which  drive 
the  designs  of  combat  vehicles  for  the 
modem  battlefield. 

He  also  responds  to  allegations  of 
"imrealistic  testing."  "The  only  test- 
ing that  the  Army  was  reluctant  to 
overdo  was  to  demonstrate  what  we  al- 
ready knew."  That  seems  to  be  plain 
common  sense  to  me. 

Finally.  General  Keith  writes  that, 
"•  •  •  the  Bradley  is  not  a  perfect 
weapon  system,  but  it  is  the  best  fight- 
ing vehicle  in  the  free  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  General 
Keith's  article  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan.  16. 1986] 

A  OXIfXKAL  DDTHDS  THK  BRAOLKT 

(By  Oen.  Donald  R.  Keith) 

Over  the  last  few  years.  I  have  become  a 
calloused  reader  of  the  well-orchestrated  as- 
sault by  some  elements  of  the  media  on 
many  of  the  weapons  systems  that  are  a 
part  of  the  badly  needed,  long  overdue  mod- 
ernization of  our  defense  forces.  Most  of  the 
articles  are  Hawed  at  best  by  selective  use  of 
(acts  wrapped  in  editorial  opinion,  or  at 
worst  by  downright  misinformation. 

I  am  not  just  a  casual  observer  of  the 
most  recent  program  under  attack.  I  was  in- 
volved with  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle 
from  the  early  1970s  until  I  retired  in  June, 
1984. 

The  infantry  fighting  vehicle  never  was 
intended  to  be  an  armored  personnel  carrier 
like  the  M113.  The  requirement  from  the 
bednninc  was  for  a  true  fighting  vehicle, 
because  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  our 
German  allies  we  found  that  the  combina- 
tion of  mechanized  infantry  in  vehicles  de- 
signed to  maneuver  and  fight  with  tanks 
had  a  synergism  on  the  battlefield  that 
greatly  enhanced  the  effectiveness  of  the 
force. 

When  the  situation  caUed  for  the  infantry 
•quad  to  dismount  and  occupy  a  piece  of  ter- 
rain, that  option  was  also  available.  FYom 
the  very  beginning,  the  armament  for  our 
fighting  vehicle  was  a  36mm.  gun.  During 
the  development  of  the  Bradley,  a  number 
of  studies  conducted  by  both  the  Army  and 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  defense  sug- 
gested that  If  we  did  not  thicken  our  anti- 
tank guided  missUe  defense  in  Europe,  we 


risked  losing  to  Warsaw  Pact  blitzkrelg  tac- 
tics early  in  any  conflict. 

The  Army  and  the  secretary  of  defense 
agreed  that  the  least  costly  solution— both 
in  people  and  dollars— was  to  add  a  TOW 
missile  launcher  to  each  Bradley  so  that 
every  infantry  squad  could  participate  in 
the  defensive  phase  of  any  battle  by  engag- 
ing enemy  tanks  at  over  3,000  meters. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  Bradley  was 
designed  to  fiU  an  urgent  need,  and  its  field- 
ing along  with  the  M-1  has  revolutionized 
our  ability  to  co|)e  with  an  adversary  who 
has  fielded  very  similar  vehicles  in  far  great- 
er numbers. 

Now,  bear  with  me  while  I  run  through  a 
brief  tutorial  on  how  combat  vehicles  are 
designed  and  the  tradeoffs  that  are  inher- 
ent in  the  process.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  totally  invulnerable  armored  vehicle.  You 
can  always  come  up  with  some  sort  of  gun 
or  missile  warhead  that  will  defeat  any 
armor  known  to  man— even  though  it  might 
be  difficult  and  the  weapon  unwieldy. 

Tough  tradeoff  analyses  drive  the  designs 
of  the  combat  vehicles  for  the  modem  bat- 
tlefield. The  designer  begins  with  the  main 
threat  the  vehicle  must  survive  while  per- 
forming a  specific  set  of  missions— remem- 
bering that  survivability  involves  much 
more  than  having  armor  that  is  impenetra- 
ble to  threat  munitions. 

Things  like  agility,  being  able  to  fire  accu- 
rately on  the  move  and  having  ammunition 
and  fuel  compartmented  can  be  as  impor- 
tant as  toughness  of  armor. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bradley  (and  with  every 
infantry  fighting  vehicle  in  the  free  world 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact),  the  judgment  has 
been  to  armor  them  to  a  level  that  protects 
the  occupants  from  artillery,  mortar  and 
bomb  fragments,  small  arms  and  the 
medium-caliber  cannons  found  on  other  in- 
fantry fighting  vehicles. 

These  threats  change  over  time,  of  course, 
ao  product  improvements  will  be  called  for. 
In  fact,  the  Army  has  had  R&D  requests 
before  the  Congress  for  the  last  several 
years  to  deal  with  the  needed  upgrades. 
These  requests  did  not  ask  for  money  to 
turn  the  Bradley  into  a  main  battle  tank  as 
some  might  suggest. 

In  fact,  all  the  smoke  about  "unrealistic 
testing"  involves  what  happens  when  a  tank 
main  gun  round  or  an  antitank  guided  mis- 
sile hits  it.  The  Army  has  made  no  bones 
about  the  fact  that,  if  hit  by  those  weapons, 
it  will  be  penetrated.  The  only  testing  that 
the  Army  was  reluctant  to  overdo  was  to 
demonstrate  what  we  already  knew. 

Rather,  the  tests  were  designed  to  verify 
that  the  Army  was  getting  what  it  was 
paying  for  from  the  contractor,  to  check 
new  armors  what  would  help  keep  pace  with 
threat  evolution  and  to  enhance  survivabil- 
ity, given  a  penetration,  by  new  compart- 
mentation  techniques. 

The  results  of  these  tests  were  quite  fa- 
vorable. The  flammability  assertions  by  crit- 
ics were  proved  to  be  grossly  overstated. 
The  aluminum  armor  does  not  bum,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  stated. 

No,  the  Bradley  is  not  a  perfect  weapon 
system,  but  it  is  the  best  fighting  vehicle  in 
the  free  world.  It  has  met  every  perform- 
ance and  reliabUity  specification  that  it  was 
designed  for  and  has  become  the  well-re- 
spected backbone  of  the  mechanized  infan- 
try and  armored  calvary  units  that  have  re- 
ceived it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  JOHN 
GROTBERG 


(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  minute  today  to  remem- 
ber our  good  friend  to  all  of  us  in  this 
body,  John  Grotberg.  John  Grotberg, 
a  very  able  Congressman  from  Illinois, 
14th  District,  who  is,  as  we  luiow. 
home  with  an  extended  illness.  John 
probably  cannot  hear  us  today,  but 
John,  I  think,  has  a  special  place  with 
all  of  us. 

John  had  the  office  adjoining  mine 
in  the  Cannon  Office  Building.  I  can 
remember  so  many  times  when  I 
would  walk  by  his  office  and  pick  him 
up  to  come  over  here  for  a  vote  and 
with  his  cutting  wit  John  would  have 
observations  on  any  legislation  that 
was  under  consideration  which  led  me 
to  consider  him  my  favorite  curmudg- 
eon in  the  House. 

Yet  John  has  that  quiet  sincere  abil- 
ity that  makes  him  a  good  Congress- 
man, a  good  statesman  for  our  Nation, 
a  man  to  be  respected  and  a  man  to  be 
missed.  I  Icnow  his  staff  misses  him  as 
I  see  them  reflect  the  other  side  of 
John  Grotberg  as  they  work  with 
quiet  dignity  in  his  office  keeping  the 
fires  burning  until  that  day,  hopefully, 
we  will  see  John  back  here  with  us. 


A  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  ASSAD 

(Mr.  E>ORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all  I  want  to  thank 
the  prior  speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Armey],  and  Join  him  in 
his  remarlts  and  say  to  John,  "Get 
well  fast,  we  may  have  an  extended 
month  of  September.  We  may  even  be 
back  in  November  or  December.  John, 
get  back  here." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  second  letter 
circulating  among  our  colleagues,  to 
the  President  of  Syria  asking  him  to 
intensify  and  redouble  his  efforts  to 
get  our  three  hostages,  hopefully  four 
if  Mr.  Buckley  is  alive,  out  of  wherever 
they  are  held  in  a  dungeon  in  the 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  area.  The  letter  ex- 
presses gratitude  for  the  good  work  he 
did  in  getting  Father  Jenco  out  to- 
gether with  some  other  people. 

I  started  the  second  letter  Just 
today,  though,  and  picked  up  the  only 
11  Republicans  who  had  not  been  on 
the  first  letter  to  the  President  of 
Sjrria.  I  now  have  all  182  Republicans 
as  signatories  on  the  letter,  and  Mr. 
Jim  Wright,  our  majority  leader,  and 
over  100  Dem(x;rats  on  the  other  side. 

I  would  like  to  get  as  close  as  we  can 
to  400  or  over  400  by  the  time  we  ad- 
journ next  week  and  then  send  this 
letter    to    Mr.    Assad    by    diplomatic 


pouch  asking  him  to  continue  what 
has  now  become  an  almost  careful 
house-to-house  search.  He  does  not 
want  to  get  them  hurt.  I  would  ask  all 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  Join  your  leadership  and  help  inten- 
sify our  pressure  on  Mr.  Assad  to  do 
what  is  right  to  help  these  innocent 
people.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


a  1540 

GRAMM-RUDMAN  VERSUS 
E<X>NOMIC  REALITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nbal).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Frank]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
two  economists  who  often  disagree 
wrote  articles  in  the  Washington  Post 
opposite  the  editorial  page  agreeing  on 
a  very  important  point.  Given  the 
slowdown  in  the  economy  that  has  oc- 
curred since  December  1985,  and  par- 
ticularly given  the  undeniable  fact 
that  the  economy  has  failed  to  grow  at 
the  rate  that  was  expected  in  1985,  in 
December,  given  the  fact  that  the 
economy  in  particular  has  fallen  far 
lielow  the  level  assumed  in  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act,  it  no 
longer  makes  any  economic  sense 
whatsoever  to  try  to  bring  the  deficit 
down  for  fiscal  year  1987  to  the  figure 
specified  in  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 

One  of  the  problems  with  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  that  led  many  of  us 
to  vote  against  it  was  precisely  that. 

It  sought  in  December  1985  to  make 
a  binding  legal  economic  projection 
for  nearly  the  next  2  years  in  very  spe- 
cific terms.  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
said,  given  that  the  economy  will  grow 
at  X  rate,  we  mandate  that  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1987  be  $144  billion. 

People  can  debate  whether  that  was 
rational  given  the  degree  of  economic 
growth  that  was  expected.  There  is 
not  much  room  for  argument  about 
the  following  facts. 

Economic  growth,  it  is  now  clear, 
will  be  for  the  pericld  between  Decem- 
ber 1985  and  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year  far  less  than  was  anticipated.  As 
a  restilt,  the  Government  will  take  in 
much  less  in  tax  revenue.  Therefore, 
to  reach  that  $144  billion  target  will 
require  a  degree  of  either  budget  cuts 
or  tax  increases  far  tieyond  what 
people  contemplated  in  December 
1985.  Specifically,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Congress  earlier 
this  year,  which  made  a  good-faith 
effort  to  meet  the  $144  biUion  deficit 
figure,  is  no  longer  even  close,  not  be- 
cause Congress  suddenly  decided  to 
spend  more  or  because  there  were 
grave  errors  in  that  budget  resolution, 
although  it  was  as  all  budget  resolu- 
tions far  from  perfect,  the  economy 
has  not  grown.  The  trade  deficit  con- 
tinues to  be  a  serious  source  of  drag, 
and  we  are  not  performing  economl- 


caUy  at  the  rate  that  was  assumed  by 
Gramm-Rudman. 

So  Herbert  Stein,  who  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers in  Republican  administrations, 
who  is  now  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  who  is 
not  someone  heretofore  identified 
with  the  big  spending  sch(x>l  of  Ameri- 
can politics,  he  has  written  an  article 
in  last  Thursday's  Washington  Post. 
The  headline  Is,  "The  Wrong  Time  to 
Cut  Government  Spending." 
He  said: 

Grown  men  with  responsible  positions 
stand  up  before  television  cameras  and 
make  this  statement- 
Grown  women,  too— 
Since  the  economy  is  rising  less  than  ex- 
pected earlier  in  the  year,  and  inflation  is 
also  lower.  Federal  revenues  will  be  less 
than  exF»ected  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  cut  Federal  expenditures  below  the  level 
planned  previously. 

Mr.  Stein  said:  "I  do  not  understand 
it.  Why  are  we  punishing  ourselves  in 
this  way?" 

He  goes  on  to  say:  "What  leads  to 
the  present  f(X)lish  talk  about  the 
budget  is  Gramm-Rudman." 

That  is  not  surprising,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Foolishness  often  begets  foolishness. 

What  we  have,  however,  is  a  danger. 
We  have  people  in  this  body  and  in 
the  other  body  determined  to  ignore 
economic  reality.  We  have  people  who 
voted  for  Gramm-Rudman  with  a  $144 
billion  target  based  on  a  certain  level 
of  economic  growth.  They  are  unde- 
terred in  their  commitment  to  that 
goal  by  the  fact  that  the  assumptions 
on  which  it  was  formed  no  longer 
hold.  And  what  they  are  now  saying  is, 
of  course,  we  have  an  economic  slow- 
down. We  should  make  either  a  signifi- 
cant tax  increase  or  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  expenditiu'es. 

As  Mr.  Stein  says,  and  he  says  he  is 
not  a  Keynesian,  but  he  says,  "My  pre- 
Keynesian  and  anti-Keynesian  profes- 
sors iuiew  better  than  that.  E^ren  Her- 
bert Hoover  knew  better  than  that." 

Hobart  Rowen,  economics  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Post,  makes  simi- 
lar arguments.  The  facts  are  very 
clear.  Whether  or  not  Gramm- 
Rudman  made  sense  at  the  time,  it  no 
longer  makes  sense  factually  in  that 
the  $144  billion  was  based  on  a  set  of 
outdated  economic  assumptions. 

Paul  Volcker,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
most  recent  congressional  appearance 
he  made  before  the  House  Banking 
Committee  concurred.  He  said  that 
given  the  fact  that  the  economy  has 
fallen  off,  it  is  unlikely  that  you  can 
reach  the  $144  billion,  and  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  make  drastic  further  cuts 
to  try  to  reach  that,  given  that  the 
economy  has  slowed. 

I  hope  that  when  the  House  consid- 
ers deficit  reduction,  and  I  am  aware 
of  the  rule  which  prevents  us  from 
mentioning  other  branches  of  this 
Congress,  but  when  a  debt  reduction 


bill  appears  before  us,  laden  as  it  ap- 
parently will  be  with  all  kinds  of  ex- 
traneous matters,  I  hope  we  will  recog- 
nize what  Herbert  Stein  and  Paul 
Volcker  had  said  and  that  we  will  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  economic  slow- 
down has  undermined  the  assumptions 
of  Gramm-Rudman. 

The  articles  follow: 
TBI  Wbomg  Tike  to  c:ut  GovnuiMKirT 
Sfuiuuig 
(By  Herbert  Stein) 

Grown  men  with  responsible  positions 
stand  up  before  television  cameras  and 
make  this  statement:  Since  the  economy  is 
rising  less  than  expected  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  inflation  is  also  lower  than  expected, 
federal  revenues  will  be  less  than  expected 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  cut  federal 
expenditures  below  the  level  planned  previ- 
ously. 

I  do  not  understand  It.  Why  are  we  pun- 
ishing ourselves  In  this  way?  Does  the  slow- 
down in  the  U.S.  economy  mean  that  the 
Russians  are  weaker  or  more  amiable  and 
the  buildup  of  our  military  strength  is 
therefore  less  urgent?  Is  the  need  to  look 
after  the  poor  and  homeless  diminished?  (Is 
the  ebbing  tide  lifting  all  the  boats?)  What- 
ever was  the  previous  justification  for 
spending  $30  billion  on  aid  to  agriculture— Is 
that  justification  now  weaker?  Obviously 
not. 

With  both  less  output  and  less  inflation 
than  we  previously  forecast  are  we  now  less 
able  to  afford  those  things  we  previously 
thought  we  needed?  Surely  the  answer  to 
that  is  no.  On  the  contrary,  there  will  now 
be  more  unutUlzed  productive  capacity  with 
which  to  meet  the  government's  require- 
ments, and  less  risk  of  inflation.  The  answer 
would  be  different  if  the  economy  were  lag- 
ging t>ehlnd  previous  forecasts  because 
output  was  bumping  up  against  a  ceiling  of 
capacity,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case. 

-  Is  our  revulsion  against  the  economics  of 
Keynes  so  great  that  we  not  only  deny  what 
he  said  but  assert  with  confidence  that  the 
opposite  is  true?  That  is,  do  we  now  think 
that  cutting  government  expenditures  is  a 
reliable  way  to  stimulate  a  sluggish  econo- 
my or  prevent  a  threatened  recession? 

The  question  may  be  put  more  concretely: 
In  the  past  year  output  increased  by  2.7  per- 
cent, which  is  probably  somewhat  below  our 
potential  growth  rate,  and  unemployment 
was  fairly  steady  at  around  7  percent.  Now 
there  is  an  expectation  that  output  wiU  rise 
in  the  next  year  at  about  the  same  rate,  or 
possibly  less.  In  these  circumstances,  is  It 
prudent  to  cut  expenditures  below  the  presi- 
dent's budget  level  in  order  to  reduce  the 
deficit  from  $210  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986 
to  $144  blUlon  in  fiscal  year  1987?  (That 
figure,  $144  billion,  is  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target  for  the  1987  deficit.  Because  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Gramm-Rudman  account- 
ing, it  appears  that  about  $25  billion  of 
taxes  collected  in  1987  will  not  be  counted 
and  about  $15  billion  of  expenditures  will 
not  be  counted.  Thus,  if  the  "Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit"  U  $144  billion  the  "real" 
deficit  may  be  $134  billion.) 

My  pre-Keynesian  and  anti-Keynesian 
professors  knew  better  than  that.  Even  Her- 
bert Hoover  knew  better  than  that.  A  thor- 
ough-going classicist  or  monetarist  might 
deny  that  increasing  government  expendi- 
tures would  have  even  a  short-run  stimulat- 
ing effect  on  the  economy.  He  would  not  say 
that   cutting   expenditures   would   have   a 
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■hort-nin  stlmnlkting  effect  on  the  econo- 
my, so  th»t  It  wms  necessary  to  cut  other- 
wise worthwhile  expenditures  in  order  to 
fend  off  a  reoeasion. 

What  leads  to  the  present  foolish  talk 
about  the  budget  Is  Oranun-Rudman.  But 
even  Qramm-Rudman  does  not  Imply  that 
cutUnc  expenditures  Is  a  good  prescription 
for  dealing  with  economic  sluggishness.  The 
Qramm-Rudman  law  provides  that  if  the 
real  ONP  rises  at  less  than  an  annual  rate 
of  1  percent  for  two  consecutive  quarters 
the  deficit  limits  are  suspended  for  the  cur- 
rent and  following  fiscal  year. 

This  Is  recognition  that  cutting  spending 
does  not  cure  recessions.  Once  the  GNP 
growth  rate  falls  below  1  percent  for  two 
consecutive  quarters  the  celling  on  the  defi- 
cit is  off.  But  as  long  as  the  growth  rate  re- 
mains at  1.1  percent— as  it  was  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1986— or  higher,  the  targets  must 
be  met.  They  must  be  met  even  if.  with  the 
fy^fwimy  sluggish  and  revenues  rising 
slowly,  that  requires  holding  expenditures 
below  levels  that  are  worthwhile,  that  are 
well  within  the  economy's  capacity,  and 
that  are  not  harmful  but  possibly  helpful  to 
the  health  of  the  economy. 

Sophisticated  people  to  whom  I  express 
my  concerns  about  the  idea  of  cutting  ex- 
penditures to  meet  a  shortfall  of  revenue 
tell  me  not  to  worry.  The  government  will 
not  really  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman  tar- 
gets. All  Gramm-Ri^^man  requires  is  that  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  1987  there  should  be 
an  official  estimate  that  the  deficit  will  not 
exceed  $144  billion  for  the  year.  The  law 
does  not  require  that  the  deficit  actually  be 
less  than  $144  blUion. 

This  solution  is  unsatisfactory  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  government  should  not  pretend 
to  do  what  it  does  not  Intend  to  do.  This  Is 
more  than  a  moral  Injunction.  It  has  prag- 
matic significance.  The  credibility  of  the 
government  is  an  asset— more  valuable  as  it 
becomes  scarcer— and  it  should  not  be 
wasted. 

Second,  while  a  sharp  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures in  response  to  the  slowdown  of 
the  economy  would  be  unwise,  to  destroy 
completely  the  expectation  that  the  size  of 
the  deficit  will  be  brought  under  sufficient 
restraint  to  prevent  continued  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  federal  debt  relative  to  the 
GNP  would  also  be  unwise.  That  could 
cause  an  Increase  in  long-term  interest  rates 
that  would  be  harmful  to  economic  growth. 
The  de  facto  abandonment  of  Gramm- 
Rudman.  without  the  establishment  of  any 
substitute  rule  of  fiscal  policy,  will  destroy 
all  hope  of  deficit  restraint.  We  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  we  can't  live  with 
Oramm-Rudman  and  can  hardly  live  with- 
out it. 

We  need  a  fiscal  policy  that  will  limit  the 
long-run  growth  of  the  deficit  and  the  debt 
while  not  enforcing  Inefficient  and  probably 
<trirtaWHiiing  changes  of  government  ex- 
penditures in  response  to  fluctuations  of  the 
economy.  Fifty  years  ago  people  talked 
about  balancing  the  budget  over  the  busi- 
ness cycle  as  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Forty  years  ago  the  Committee  for  Econom- 
ic Development  proposed  the  policy  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  at  high  employment  for 
the  same  purpose.  Even  a  few  years  ago 
people  were  talking  about  the  difference  be- 
tween the  "structural"  deficit  and  the 
actual  deficit,  which  was  a  way  of  distin- 
guishing between  our  long-run  position  and 
our  cyclical  podtlon. 

The  attractive  nuisance  of  Oramm- 
Rudman  diverted  attention  frmn  all  that. 


but  our  present  situation  shows  the  urgency 
of  returning  to  the  problem  of  reconciling 
our  long-run  and  short-run  fiscal  require- 
ments. 

(The  writer,  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  is  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute.) 

Bttsihxss  Just  Doesn't  Believe  Them 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
On  Wall  Street,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion now  hss  zero  credibility:  when  the 
White  House  passed  the  word  last  week 
that,  yes,  the  economy  Is  sluggish,  but  it 
still  sees  a  boom-like  4.5  p>ercent  economic 
growth  In  1987,  you  could  hear  the  snort  of 
disbelief  above  the  sound  of  stock  tickers. 

Just  like  as  Barron's  neatly  put  it,  the  old 
Brooklyn  Dodgers'  routine:  when  they  lost 
the  pennant  race,  as  they  usually  did  year 
after  year,  the  Dodgers'  management  would 
Intone:  "Wait  till  next  year!" 

Says  former  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  aide  Lawrence  Kudlow,  now  chief 
economist  for  Bear  Steams:  "As  a  former 
spear-carrler  myself,  I  regard  [the  White 
House  forecast]  as  beyond  even  a  leap  of 
faith"  from  the  dismal  1.1  percent  growth  In 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year.  Kudlow  pe- 
dicts  that  when  OMB  issues  its  mid-year  re- 
vision on  Aug.  4,  the  one  certainty  Is  that 
the  business  and  financial  community  will 
not  believe  the  numbers,  whatever  they  are. 
For  example,  the  word  on  Capitol  Hill  is 
that  the  OMB,  to  keep  the  1987  budget-defi- 
cit figure  from  looking  even  worse  than  It 
may  be,  plans  to  use  a  fairly  high  Inflation 
projection  for  1987.  This  would  tend  to  ex- 
aggerate revenue  prospects. 

Instead  of  a  candid  reappraisal  of  pros- 
pects, which  would  acknowledge  the  failure 
of  the  economy  to  respond  to  traditional  ex- 
pansionary elements— such  as  lower  oil 
prices  and  declining  Interest  rates,  the 
Reagan  administration  keeps  promising 
that  everything  Is  going  to  turn  out  all 
right.  "Some  of  the  slower  growth  we  saw 
last  quarter  was  actually  the  result  of  some 
very  good  news  on  the  horizon,  and  that's 
the  tax-reform  bill,"  President  Reagan  said 
with  a  straight  face  in  his  Saturday  radio 
chat. 

Once  the  bill  is  passed,  Reagan  predicted, 
"we  can  expect  business  to  really  start 
moving. 

Maybe  it  will.  But  the  business  communi- 
ty doesn't  believe  It  for  one  minute.  True, 
tax  reform  Is  overdue,  and  In  the  long  run 
should  be  a  plus  for  the  nation.  But  as  Sam 
Nakagama  of  Nakagama  Si  Wallace.  Inc.. 
told  his  clients,  tax  reform  In  the  short  run 
deepens  the  recessionary  elements  in  the 
economy.  For  example.  It  reduces  Incentives 
for  capital  Investment.  It  also  will  have  a 
major  negative  Impact  on  commerlcal  real 
esUte,  especially  in  the  Southwest,  com- 
pounding problems  for  banks  already  suffer- 
ing from  shaky  oil  loans. 

Moreover,  If  the  highly  touted  27  percent 
top  Income-tax  rate  doesn't  go  Into  effect 
until  July  1,  1987.  while  loopholes  are  closed 
Jan.  1,  1987— the  present  plan— then  the 
nation  Is  confronted  with  equivalent  of  a 
1987  tax  increase.  That  will  dampen  con- 
sumer spending,  currently  the  main  prop 
under  the  economy. 

What  It  adds  up  to  Is  a  lot  of  doubt  about 
the  Immediate  future.  As  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Governor  Wayne  Angell  told  me: 
"There  Is  no  hard  evidence  that  the  econo- 
my is  on  a  higher  growth  path"  than  the  2.5 
percent  first-half  average— certainly  not  the 
4  percent  the  administration  sticks  to  for 


the  remainder  of  1988.  Angell  Is  not  predict- 
ing a  termination  of  the  current  long  expan- 
sion—simply a  continuation  of  the  presently 
uninspired  pace. 

Does  It  make  sense,  some  now  ask.  to 
pursue  the  Gramm-Rudman  targets  with  all 
vigor,  at  a  time  that  the  economy  is  weaken- 
ing? 

Former  Economic  Council  Chairman 
Charles  Schultze  says  Congress  should  still 
pursue  the  goal  of  deficit  reduction,  but 
with  the  effective  date  of  an  ultimately 
necessay  tax  increase  pushed  Into  the 
future.  In  an  ideal  world.  It  would  have 
made  better  sense,  Schultze  told  me,  if  the 
Gramm-Rudman  deficit  targets  had  been 
tied  to  changes  In  the  GNP  growth  rate. 

Kudlow  would  like  to  link  cutting  the 
budget  deficit  to  a  further  reduction  of  in- 
terest rates  by  the  Federal  Reser\e  Board. 
Paul  Volcker.  Ludlow  suggests,  could  state 
that  he  looks  favorably  on  lowering  Interest 
rates  if  Congress  meeU  that  1987  Gramm- 
Rudman  target. 

These  suggestions  point  up  the  dilemma 
of  the  moment:  it  has  become  apparent  that 
chances  of  resolving  the  budget-deficit  prob- 
lem are  fading. 

When  the  administration's  original  Rosy 
Scenario  went  down  the  drain,  it  also  took  a 
toll  of  potential  Treasury  revenues.  On  Cap- 
itol Hill,  experts  figure  the  drop  in  growth 
estimates  will  cost  about  $25  billion  In  1987 
revenues.  Thus,  the  $144  billion  Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit  target  for  fiscal  1987  Is  now 
probably  unreachable  without  Draconian 
budget  slashes  or  a  quick  tax  hike.  (The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  may  use  a 
figure  in  the  neighborhood  of  $170  billion  in 
its  revisions  next  week.) 

If  I  were  a  Republican  running  for  reelec- 
tion to  Congress  this  November,  I  would 
wonder  If  the  administration's  lastest  snow 
job  could  backfire.  In  his  radio  chat,  the 
president  berated  the  "doom  and  gloom  art- 
ists who  .  .  .  have  been  painting  dark  pic- 
tures." Pay  no  attention,  he  said,  "America's 
economy  Is  strong:  our  future  bright.  .  . 

You  ain't  seen  nothing  yet.'  "  The  true  be- 
lievers make  up  a  short  list,  headed  by 
Nancy  Reagan  and  Economic  Council  Chair- 
man Beryl  Sprlnkel— and  I'm  not  sure  about 
Mrs.  Reagan. 


TRraUTE  TO  WILLIAM  ALMON 
CUNNINGHAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hubbaro] 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  William 
Almon  Cunningham  of  Benton,  KY, 
who  died  Friday,  July  18,  1988,  at  the 
age  of  82  years. 

I  always  considered  it  a  privilege  to 
call  Almon  Cimnlngham  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  know  he  was  a  treas- 
ured friend  of  many  others  in  western 
Kentucky  as  well.  Indeed,  I  will  always 
remember  him  as  a  man  of  honesty 
who  was  ingrained  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sense  of  humor.  He  was  retired  from 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
having  worked  for  many  years  on  the 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  in- 
cluding service  at  the  Kentucky  Lock 
and  Dam.  He  was  a  32d-degree  Mason 


and  a  SO-year  member  of  T.L  Jeffer- 
son Lodge  611  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

A  religious  man.  Almon  Cun- 
ningham was  a  deacon  in  the  First 
Bi4>tist  Church  of  Benton.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  three  daughters,  Martha 
Lewis  of  Benton,  Juanita  Hill,  and  Jor- 
etta  Palmer,  both  of  Paducah;  a  son. 
56th  Judicial  District  Conunonwealth 
Attorney  Bill  Cimnlngham  of 
Kuttawa;  a  sister.  Bessie  Hines  of  Flor- 
ence, MS;  12  grandchildren  and  four 
great-grandchildren. 

Almon  Cunningham  was  blessed 
with  a  wonderful  wife,  Estelle,  who 
died  in  1975. 

Almon  Ctinningham  loved  his  coun- 
try and  enjoyed  working  in  and  talk- 
ing about  politics.  I  have  visited  his 
home  in  Benton,  KY.  several  times 
during  the  last  two  decades. 

Almon  Cimningham's  favorite  politi- 
cians were  his  son.  Bill  Cunningham,  a 
respected,  well-liked  commonwealth 
attorney  in  western  Kentucky;  his  son- 
in-law  Richard  Lewis,  a  Benton  attor- 
ney with  whom  I  served  6  years  in  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  where  he  was 
one  of  Kentucky's  most  outstanding 
State  representatives;  and  another 
son-in-law.  Andrew  Palmer  of  Padu- 
cah. KY.  an  outstanding  attorney  who 
for  8  years  served  effectively  as 
McCracken  Coimty  Attorney  and  4 
years  as  McCracken  County  judge/ex- 
ecutive in  Paducah.  KY. 

My  wife  Carol  and  I  join  thousands 
of  others  in  western  Kentucky  who 
knew  and  loved  Almon  Cunningham  in 
extending  to  the  family  of  this  great 
Kentuckian  our  sympathy  and  pray- 
ers. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Don- 
nelly] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  my  attendance  at  a  funeral  in  Mas- 
sachusetts earlier  today.  I  was  tm- 
avoidably  absent  for  votes  on  amend- 
ments to  the  defense  authorization  bill 
including  the  amendment  offered  by 
Representatives  Aspin.  Gephardt,  and 
ScHROEDER.  Initially,  the  vote  on  the 
test-ban  amendment  had  been  sched- 
uled for  Thursday.  Had  I  been  present 
for  the  vote  today,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  the  Aspin.  Gephardt,  and 
Schroeder  amendment  to  impose  a  1- 
year  moratorium  on  all  nuclear  tests 
over  1  klloton  by  the  United  States,  to 
begin  on  January  1,  1987,  provided 
that  the  Soviets  also  observe  such  a 
verifiable  moratorium. 


BOWERS  VERSUS  HARDWICK 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
30  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Bowers  versus  Hardwlck  case 
marks  a  distressing  setback  for  people 
everywhere  concerned  about  individ- 
ual liberties.  In  a  5-to-4  decision,  the 
Coui-t  ruled  that  States  may  outlaw 
sodomy  between  consenting  adults, 
even  when  conducted  in  the  privacy  of 
the  home. 

According  to  the  tortuous  logic  of 
the  Court,  the  Constitution  now  pro- 
hibits Government  interference  in 
such  sensitive  interpersonal  matters  as 
the  decision  to  use  birth  control  or 
have  an  abortion— but  it  does  not  pro- 
tect people's  right  to  engage  in  inti- 
mate acts  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  decision  was  based  on  two  argu- 
ments. First,  the  Court  ruled  that  con- 
sensual sodomy  is  not  protected  by  the 
Constitution  because  intimate  rela- 
tions between  gay  men  and  between 
lesbians  is  not  "implicit  in  the  concept 
of  ordered  liberty,"  such  that  "neither 
liberty  nor  justice  would  exist  if  (it) 
were  sacrificed."  Second,  the  Court 
stated  that  homosexual  relations  can 
be  banned  by  the  State  because  "pro- 
scriptions against  (it)  have  ancient 
roots,"  and  that  after  all,  "the  law 
•  •  •  is  constantly  based  on  notions  of 
morality." 

These  meager  rationales  say  more 
about  the  attitudes  of  a  majority  of 
the  Court  toward  homosexuals  than 
they  do  about  the  Constitution. 

The  Court  seems  to  believe  that  lib- 
erty and  homosexuality  cannot  coex- 
ist. But  the  truth  is  that  the  State 
cannot  police  our  bedrooms  and 
outlaw  our  most  private,  personal,  inti- 
mate relations  with  others  without  de- 
stroying the  most  basic  constitutional 
notions  of  liberty  and  justice. 

In  his  eloquent  dissent.  Justice 
Blackmun  pointed  out  that  In  the 
Bowers  versus  Hardwlck  decision,  the 
majority  ignored  its  own  precedents 
on  privacy  decisions.  "We  protect 
those  rights."  he  wrote,  "not  because 
they  contribute,  in  some  direct  and 
material  way,  to  the  general  public 
welfare,  but  because  they  form  so  cen- 
tral a  part  of  an  individual's  life  •  •  • 
what  the  Court  really  has  refused  to 
recogiiize  is  the  fimdamental  Interest 
all  individuals  have  in  controlling  the 
nature  of  their  intimate  associations." 

The  Court  also  relied  on  a  history  of 
moral  teaching  for  its  decision  against 
homosexual  relations.  Such  a  refer- 
ence is  not  only  inaccurate,  since 
many  modem  religious  groups  do  not 
condemn  homosexuality,  it  is  also  dan- 
gerous. For  centuries,  the  prevailing 
moral  teachings  told  us  that  slavery 
was  right  and  Interracial  marriage  was 
wrong.  Are  we  to  follow  these  moral 
teachings  as  well? 

Ours  is  a  secular  society,  one  where 
pluralism  must  take  precedence  over 
moralism.  Yet  according  to  this  deci- 
sion, our  Constitution  protects  only 
those  who  follow  the  "moral  teach- 


ings" of  religious  authorities.  Adher- 
ence to  this  sanctimonious  logic  would 
place  our  Nation  firmly  in  the  14th 
century. 

The  Bowers  versus  Hardwlck  deci- 
sion assaults  not  Just  the  sexual  con- 
duct, but  the  very  identity  of  millions 
of  men  and  women.  There  is  no  more 
personal  decision  a  human  being  can 
make  than  how  to  express  their  inher- 
ent sexuality.  Our  Government  has  no 
legitimate— much  less  compelling— in- 
terest in  interfering  with  these  deci- 
sions. 

The  Constitution  holds  it  "self-evi- 
dent" that  we  have  the  "inalienable 
right"  to  pursue  happiness.  Surely  it  is 
also  self-evident  that  our  relationships 
with  others  is  at  the  core  of  this 
search  for  happiness,  and  that  the 
nature  of  these  relationships  differ 
widely. 

A  reading  of  the  Constitution  that 
allows  the  State  to  regulate  and  pro- 
scribe these  relationships  will  leave 
the  concept  of  liberty  barren  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 


FOLLOW  THE  GRAMM-RUDMAN 
BACKUP  PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  vwli  soon  be 
considering  a  new  proposal  to  fix  the  Gramrtv 
Rudman  law  offered  by  the  law's  original  au- 
thors and  approved  by  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  Vne  public  debt  limit.  Basically 
ttiis  new  procedure  puts  the  sequestration 
power  In  OMB's  hands  instead  of  GAO,  there- 
by curing,  according  to  its  auttvxs,  the  consti- 
tutional problems  found  by  the  Supreme  (Dourt 
In  the  original  Gramm-Rudman  law. 

The  other  choice  we  have  is  to  follow  the 
backup  procedures  provided  in  the  original 
Gramm-Rudman  bill,  and  preserved  by  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  These  basically 
require  the  House  and  Senate  to  vote  on  a 
sequestration  order  developed  by  OMB/CBO. 
If  passed  and  signed  by  the  President,  this 
order  would  lead  to  cuts  in  most  Federal  pro- 
grams this  October  unless  we  can  reach  the 
fiscal  year  1987  deficit  target. 

The  question  that  we  will  be  trying  to 
answer  in  the  coming  weeks  is:  Can  the 
answer  cut  process  in  Gramm-Rudman  be  re- 
stored in  a  way  that  is  constitutional  and  that 
does  not  hand  too  much  power  to  the  execu- 
tive branch?  The  debate  sun^ounding  this 
question  will,  I  have  no  doubt  be  similar  to  ar- 
guir)g  about  how  many  angels  can  dance  on 
the  head  of  a  pin.  Unfortunately,  tt>e  Suprerrw 
Court  did  not  give  us  much  guidance  on  what 
sort  of  automatic  pr<xess  is  constitutional,  rtor 
is  it  goir>g  to  be  easy  to  determine  how  much 
power  we  are  givir>g  to  OMB  in  tfie  Gramm- 
Rudman  II  proposal.  There  are  not  going  to  be 
any  hard  and  fast  answers. 

We  ran  into  a  similar  problem  last  fall  as 
conferees  tried  to  improve  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  m.  Frst  C:B0  was  our  choice  for  the 
agency  to  kick  off  the  automatic  cuts.  The  ex- 
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parts  s«d  that  wouU  definitaiy  be  unconstitu- 
tional. So  0MB  was  inciudsd  m  devetoping 
the  sequestration  order.  l>«en  it  was  argued 
that  this  wasn't  good  erKXjgh.  so  it  was  pro- 
posed ttiat  GAO  be  handed  the  order,  and  it 
in  turn  would  pass  it  along  to  the  President. 
We  were  assured  that  this  would  be  constitu- 
tiortal.  Wen  ttte  Supreme  Court  disagreed  with 
this  analysis,  knocked  that  procedure  out  in 
the  Synar  case,  arxJ  rwe  are  back  to  square  1 : 
with  another  debt  Nmit  bill  attracting  amend- 
ments seeking  to  reinstate  an  extraordinary 
deficit  reduction  mechanism,  among  other 
things. 

I  beieve  we  should  be  very  wary  about  any 
plan  «vtitch  supposedly  claims  to  be  both  cor>- 
stitutional  and  protective  of  tfie  powers  of  ttie 
Congress.  Ttie  Synar  case,  in  my  opinion, 
strongly  suggests  that  ttiese  conditions  are 
mutually  exclusive.  It  may  very  well  be  impos- 
sible to  design  a  procedure  wtuch  preserves 
tt»  Interests  of  Congress  by  reigning  in  the 
executive  brartch  as  it  makes  ttie  cuts,  wtiile 
at  the  same  time  giving  tfie  executive  branch 
enough  discretion  so  tfiat  the  entire  meclia- 
nism  passes  constitutional  muster.  Proponents 
of  curing  tfie  Gramm-Rudman  law  will  daim 
ttiat  they  have  found  the  "fix,"  but  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  ask:  First  wtiettier  tfie  interests 
cH  Congress  are  protected,  and  second,  ask 
wtiettier  the  "fix"  is  constitutnnal. 

ARE  THE  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  PROTECTED? 

At  ttie  moment,  ttie  Gramm-Rudman  II 
raises  serious  questions  about  ttie  powers 
that  wiN  be  given  to  the  executive  branch  in 
designing  the  order.  The  problem  is  that  we 
do  not  have  a  crystal  ball  which  will  sfiow  us 
flow  creative  OtAB  can  be  urxier  ttie  Gramm- 
Rudman  II  procedures.  But  to  give  us  a  taste 
of  tfie  sorts  of  changes  that  coukj  be  made  in 
a  sequestration  order,  I  think  it  is  interesting  to 
look  at  the  ctianges  GAO  made  last  year  in 
the  fiscal  year  1986  C80/0MB  sequestratkxi 
report 

Fnt,  GAO  increased  ttie  amount  of  funds 
tliat  could  be  sequestered  in  tfie  Department 
of  Defense  by  S6.3  billiorv— finding  that  this 
amount  of  unobligated  balances  shoukl  have 
been  In  tfie  base.  Ttiis  caused  an  increase  in 
Defense  BA  cuts  of  S309  million.  Ttie  amount 
to  be  sequestered  was  changed  In  1 1  defense 
accounts. 

Second,  GAO  deleted  administrative  ex- 
penses financed  t>y  prior  year  unot)ligated  bal- 
ances from  ttie  sequesterable  base  because 
o(  a  dHfarent  interixetation  of  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law.  This  ctianged  22  accounts.  Cuts 
in  ttiese  accounts  were  smaller  t>ecause  of 
this  decision. 

Ttwd,  administrative  expenses  were  added 
to  sequesterable  base  for  Ag  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  and  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  in- 
creasing ttie  amount  sequestered  in  each  pro- 


FowlK  GAO  added  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Woilang  Capital  Fund  as  a  seques- 
terable Hem. 

Fiflti,  GAO  increased  the  sequesterable 
amount  for  ttie  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
raaulting  in  a  deeper  cut  for  this  office. 

Sixtti,  in  two  ottier  instances  GAO  inckjded 
accounts  OIMB/CBO  left  out  of  their  report 
and  in  two  ottier  cases  addHional  funds  were 
added  to  the  sequesteratile  base  for  ac- 
counts. 


Many  will  say  that  these  were  just  "techni- 
cal" ctianges,  and  mayt>6  they  were  in  the 
collective  mind  of  GAO.  But  one  person's 
technical  ctiange  is  anottier  person's  policy 
change — cuts  ¥»ere  altered  In  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams. The  point  is  once  you  place  ttie  power 
of  making  technical  ctianges  in  the  executive 
branch,  you  leave  the  door  open  to  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  If  Congress  disagrees  with 
games  ttiat  have  t>een  played  with  ttie  se- 
questration order— well  ttiat's  too  bad  t>e- 
cause  you  have  already  handed  ttie  power  to 
0MB  under  ttie  law. 

Some  may  argue:  "But  you  handed  ttiat 
same  power  to  ttie  GAO  in  Gramm-Rudman 
I."  Yes  we  dkl,  but  ttiere  was  no  question  that 
ttie  conferees  trusted  GAO  to  do  the  best 
most  honest  job  possible  of  carrying  out  ttie 
Gramm-Rudman  law.  OMB,  to  take  nothing 
away  from  its  professionalism  and  its  technnal 
competence,  is  a  political  arm  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  played  all  sorts  of  budget  games 
over  the  past  6  years,  and,  in  my  opink>n,  just 
does  not  tiave  ttie  complete  trust  of  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  ottier  problems  with  Gramm- 
Rudman  II  worth  noting. 

ECONOMIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  new  proposal  requires  OMB  to  use  14 
specified  economic  assumptions  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987  sequestratk>n  report 

In  future  years,  GAO,  OMB,  and  CBO  woukt 
sutimit  economic  assumptkins  to  the  Tempo- 
rary Joint  Committee  on  Deficit  Reduction — 
made  up  of  House  and  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee memt>ers.  The  committee  could  formu- 
late economic  assumptions  using  the  range  of 
estimates  provided  by  the  agencies  and  report 
out  a  joint  resolution  containing  these  as- 
sumptions. If  the  joint  resolution  is  enacted 
then  ttiese  economic  assumptions  would  have 
to  tie  used  t>y  OMB  in  drafting  ttie  sequestra- 
tion order  to  be  submitted  to  the  PreskJent.  If 
ttie  joint  resolutkxi  is  not  enacted  ttien  OMB 
gets  to  use  its  own  economk:  assumptions  in 
drafting  ttie  sequestration  order  for  that  year. 

Unfortunately  ttie  14  economk:  assumptkxi 
numt>ers  specified  in  Gramm-Rudman  II  do 
not  constitute  an  economic  forecast— fuin- 
dreds  of  ottier  numbers  are  required.  This  par- 
tial list  leaves  enormous  flexibility  In  the  hands 
of  OMB  wtien  it  develops  Its  deficit  projec- 
tkxis.  As  a  result,  OMB  could  increase  or  de- 
crease ttie  defrcit  projection  by  up  to  $30  bil- 
lk>n,  ttieret>y  triggering  or  detriggering  seques- 
tratxxi. 

Second,  assume  ttie  joint  committee  pre- 
sents ttie  House  and  Senate  with  a  package 
of  economk:  assumptions.  Are  ttiese  numbers 
we  stioukj  be  or  want  to  be  voting  on?  Wtio 
will  want  to  vote  on  unemployment  economk: 
growth  rates  and  inflatk>n  every  year  for  the 
next  4  years?  And  if  we  do  not  approve  our 
own  econornc  assumptkxis  we  hand  ttie 
po«ver  to  devetop  ttiese  assumptkKis  over  to 
OMB.  Ttie  size  of  sequestratkm,  or  wtiettier 
sequestration  is  needed  at  all.  woukf  ttien  tie 
in  Jim  Miller's  hands. 

SPENDING  RATES 

Gramm-Rudman  II  requires  ttiat  ttie  fiscal 
year  1986  spending  rates  for  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams be  used  for  fiscal  year  1987  sequestra- 
tk)n.  In  ttie  outyears,  fiscal  year  1988  to  fiscal 
year  1991,  the  same  rates  woukj  be  used 
unless  new  rates  can  be  enacted.  Ttie  joint 


committee  woukJ  be  responsible  for  serving 
to  the  House  and  Senate  a  joint  resohJtion 
containing  new  rates  agreed  upon  by  OMB 
and  CBO.  If  approved  by  both  Houses  and  ttie 
PreskJent  these  revised  rates  woukl  repiao* 
the  fiscal  year  1986  rates. 

Spending  rates  for  programs  can  ctiange 
drastically  year  by  year,  and  cuts  coukj 
become  extremely  damaging  in  ttie  outyears 
unless  Congress  and  ttie  Presklent  agree  on 
changes.  For  many  large  weapons  systems 
ttie  first  year  spend-out  rates  are  extremely 
low,  while  in  future  years  the  rates  are  higtier 
as  more  and  more  of  ttie  funds  are  expended. 
Locking  ourselves  into  a  low  fiscal  year  1987 
spend-out  rate  matched  with  failure  to  enact 
new  rates  could  devastate  many  defense  pro- 
curement programs  in  years  wtien  sequestra- 
tk}n  is  necessary. 

HANDING  POWER  TO  OMB 

Finally,  we  must  address  tfie  issue  of  giving 
OMB  tfie  power  to  design  the  sequestratk>n 
order.  Yes,  Gramm-Rudman  II  attempts  to  put 
restrictkHis  on  OMB  as  it  designs  the  order. 
But  based  on  OMB's  manipulatk>n  of  the  num- 
t>ers  over  ttie  past  6  years  you  cannot  design 
a  law  whk:h  ties  OMB's  enough  to  make  me 
feel  comfortable.  Frankly,  the  OMB  staff  is  in- 
genkHJS,  and  it  will  tie  able  to  play  games  with 
whatever  you  design,  and  you  won't  know 
what  loopholes  you  left  in  the  legislation  until 
its  too  late:  OMB  will  have  designed  a  seques- 
tratxjn  order  whk:h  devastates  programs 
based  on  ttie  Presktent's  priorities  and  we  will 
be  left  shaking  our  tieads  in  distielief. 

Also,  once  we  shift  ttiat  power  down  Penn- 
sytvania  Avenue  we  won't  get  it  back  until 
1991  wtien  Gramm-Rudman  expires. 

CONSTrrUTIONAL  DILEMMA 

Along  with  the  procedural  complicatrons  of 
the  new  Gramm-Rudman  II  proposal  is  ttie 
questkHi  of  wtiettier  it  Is  constitutbnal. 

Some  argue:  "Well  we  will  tie  OMB's  hands 
so  ttiat  it  has  to  develop  a  sequestratxm  order 
whk:h  is  fair."  Yes,  but  if  we  tie  OMB's  hands 
aren't  we  crossing  tiack  over  ttiat  line  be- 
tween a  constitutkinal  and  unconstitutk}nal 
deficit  reductron  mechanism? 

And  conversely,  there  is  a  line  somewtiere 
wtMch  we  can  cross  to  alkiw  a  constitutk>nal 
automatic  process.  But  after  going  across  ttiat 
line,  do  we  then  find  ourselves  in  a  positk>n 
wtiere  we  have  given  too  much  discretk>n 
over  spending  polkry  to  ttie  executive  branch? 

Gramm-Rudman  II  requires  that  after  OMB 
receives  the  GAO  report  it  "shall."  with  due 
regard  for  ttie  data,  assumptxjns,  and  mettiod- 
okigies  used  in  reaching  ttie  concluskm— in 
the  GAO  report— issue  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent ordering  sequestratton — if  it  is  needed  to 
meet  ttie  defk:it  targets. 

Is  GAO  once  again  unconstitutkKially  order- 
ing OMB  to  act?  An  argument  can  certainly  be 
made  that  this  is  ttie  case.  If  the  anwer  is  yes. 
ttien  Gramm-Rudman  II  Is  patently  unconstitu- 
txKial.  If  the  answer  is  no,  ttien  can  OMB  do 
wtiat  it  wants — ctioose  sequestratk>n  or  no  se- 
questratk)n  based  on  ttie  mood  of  Jim  Miller 
or  ttie  Presklent?  And  if  this  is  ttie  case  ttien 
do  we  still  have  an  automatk:  defkat  reduction 
process? 

Unfortunately  the  Court  dedskxis  on 
Gramm-Rudman  do  not  give  us  dear  guid- 
ance on  what  language  constitutes  an  "order" 


by  a  legislative  branch  agency  to  ttie  execu- 
tive branch.  Instead  we  must  rely  on  ttie  gen- 
eral rule  applied  by  Chief  Justice  Burger  in  his 
opinkxi:  "*  *  *  Once  Congress  makes  Its 
cfioree  in  enacting  legislatk>n,  its  partidpatxin 
ends.  Congress  can  ttiereafter  control  ttie 
executkxi  of  its  enactment  only  indirectly— tiy 
passing  new  tegislatkm.  By  pladng  the  re- 
sponsixlity  for  executkm  of  ttie  Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Defk^t  Control  Act— 
Gramm-Rudman  I — in  the  hands  of  an  offk»r 
wtio  is  suljject  to  removal  only  by  itself,  Con- 
gress in  effect  has  retained  control  over  ttie 
executwn  of  the  act  arxj  has  intruded  into  ttie 
executive  functkxi.  The  constitutk>n  does  not 
permit  such  Intruskxi." 

If  GAO  is  still  ordering  ttie  executive  branch 
to  make  cuts,  then  ttie  constitutk>nal  protilems 
in  Gramm-Rudman  I  are  not  resolved  in 
Gramm-Rudman  II.  If  GAO  is  not  ordering  ttie 
executive  branch  to  make  cuts,  ttien  wtiat  is 
forcing  OMB  to  order  sequestratkin  by  ttie 
Presklent? 

FOLLOW  THE  FALL.eACK  PROCESS 

When  you  k>ok  at  ttie  complk:atk)ns  associ- 
ated with  trying  to  devek>p  another  automatic 
process,  and  the  dangers  most  proposals 
pose  to  congressk>nal  power,  I  ttiink  ttie 
backup  process  In  tfie  original  Gramm- 
Rudman  law  begins  to  kx>k  tietter  and  better. 
Yes  it  will  give  us  some  tough  chokes  to 
make,  but  we  are  going  to  have  those  ctiok:es 
anyway— ttie  deficit  is  not  going  to  disappear, 
one  way  or  another  we  will  be  forced  to  deal 
with  it 

The  overwfielming  votes  on  ttie  March  1  se- 
questratksn- 339  to  72  in  the  House  and  a 
vok:e  vote  in  tfie  Senate — are  evklence  that 
we  can  respond  to  ttie  discipline  imposed  by 
the  Gramm-Rudman  targets. 

Ttiere  is  also  ttie  real  possibility  that  by  en- 
forcing our  fiscal  year  1987  budget  resolutk>n 
through  passage  of  reconcHiatran,  appropria- 
tkKi  bills  and  a  tax  bill,  we  can  get  below  the 
Gramm-Rudman  defk:it  target— $154  billkxi — 
wtiKh  triggers  a  vote  on  sequestratkm. 

We  can  use  up  our  energies  trying  to  devel- 
op anottier  automatk:  cut  process  whk;h  may 
or  may  not  be  constitutional.  whk:h  may  or 
may  not  preserve  ttie  rights  of  Congress,  or 
we  can  concentrate  on  enforcing  the  budget 
resolution  in  an  attempt  to  reach  ttie  defKit 
targets.  If  we  can  enforce  ttie  budget  resolu- 
tkm  txit  stHI  come  up  short  on  ttie  defkHt  then 
lets  just  vote  on  wtiettier  we  want  sequestra- 
tk)n  to  complete  ttie  job,  or  whether  some 
ottier  course  of  actran  is  preferable.  Maytie 
furttier  cuts,  made  necessary  by  a  weaker 
economy,  are  not  justified  and  will  not  pass, 
or  maytie  ttiey  will. 

Ttie  point  is  ttiat  ttie  backup  process  gives 
us  a  veliicie  to  make  ttiese  dectsk>ns.  And  it 
leaves  ttie  dectskms  in  our  hands,  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  OMB. 


BfY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEOED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gomzalb]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OONZALESL  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
certainly  not  my  intention  to  utilize 
the  full  hour  requested  and  conceded. 
but  I  feel  that  in  the  light  of  some  of 


the  things  that  have  hi4)pened  that  it 
Is  important  that  the  Rbcors  reflect  at 
least  one  Member's  awareness  and  the 
fact  the  there  must  be  somewhere  in 
the  Rbcoro  that  the  concern  restilting 
from  these  activities  l)e  reflected. 

Last  week,  the  Vice  President  made  a 
tour  of  the  Middle  East.  In  the  course 
of  that  tour,  he  made  a  visit  to  the 
peacekeeping  forces  that  are  in  the 
Sinai  desert  and  the  story  of  that 
visit  was  very  well  reported  in  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  and  I  am  insert- 
ing that  article  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker. 
Bush,  Entourage  Visit  Sinai  Peacekeepers 

(By  Mictiael  Precker) 

El  Gorah,  Egypt.— On  the  hot,  tiarren 
sands  of  the  Sinai  Desert,  where  soldiers 
from  11  countries  carry  out  a  lonely  mission 
with  little  fanfare,  tills  was  clearly  a  special 
day. 

"If  you  pass  anytxxly  you  don't  know  and 
he  looks  important."  Sgt.  MaJ.  Sandy  Knox 
told  his  assembled  troops  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  a  rich  Scottish  accent,  "for  Christ's 
sake,  salute  him." 

Soon  afterward,  a  planeload  of  important 
people  touched  down  at  El  Gorah,  a  former 
Israeli  air  liase  in  northern  Sinai  that  now 
houses  the  headquarters  of  the  Multination- 
al Force  and  Oteervers. 

Vice  President  George  Bush,  taking  most 
of  the  weekend  off  from  Middle  East  poli- 
tics, arrived  with  his  entourage  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  key  element  of  the  region's  most 
successful  [>eace  initiative. 

"You  are  a  unique  force."  Bush  told  sever- 
al hundred  soldiers  and  civilians  at  the  liase. 
"You  are  here  largely  under  the  sponsor- 
sliip  of  former  enemies  that  you  are  helping 
to  keep  at  peace.  .  .  .  For  five  years  the 
MFC  tias  lieen  the  angel  of  peace  for  Iwth 
Egypt  and  Israel." 

As  part  of  the  1979  peace  treaty  under 
which  Israel  returned  Sinai  to  Egypt,  an 
international  force  was  created  to  monitor 
the  military  limitations  imposed  on  all  of 
the  Sinai  and  a  narrow  t>order  zone  inside 
Israel.  The  two  countries  have  fought  four 
wars  in  the  desert  peninsula,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  West  Virginia. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  blocked  the 
United  Nations  from  sponsoring  the  Sinai 
force,  the  United  States  stepped  in.  Wash- 
ington shares  the  $85  million  annual  price 
tag  for  the  force  equally  with  Egypt  and 
Israel,  and  about  1.200  of  the  2.600  troops 
are  from  the  U.S.  Anny. 

Last  Ctiristmas,  a  planeload  of  Americans 
finishing  their  Sinai  assigrunent  crashed  in 
Newfoundland,  killing  248  soldiers. 

But  ottierwise  the  troops  are  rarely  in  the 
news,  attesting  Iwth  to  their  good  work  and 
the  fact  that  Egypt  and  Israel,  despite  polit- 
ical tensions,  are  adhering  to  the  military 
portions  of  the  treaty. 

The  peacekeepers  carry  out  ground  pa- 
trols and  air  surveillance,  reporting  any  vio- 
lations to  t>oth  sides. 

"We  hope  that  someday  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  will  not  need  forces  like  yours 
to  keep  the  peace."  Bush  said  Sunday.  "You 
are  just  the  first  step  toward  that  future." 

Bush,  who  concludes  a  10-day  trip  to  the 
Middle  East  on  Tuesday,  said  he  tiad  seen 
"a  marked  change  in  the  mood  in  this 
region.  E}very  leader  agrees  that  we  must 
have  peace.  .  .  .  With  ttUs  consensus  In 
place.  I  can  see  a  numlier  of  ways  to  buUd  a 
comprehensive  peace  in  tills  region— not 
tills  year  or  next  year,  perhaps,  but  certain- 
ly wlttiin  a  decade." 


After  talks  in  Israel  and  Jordan  last  we^ 
the  vice  president  headed  for  Cairo,  where 
he  and  Egyptian  President  Hosni  M uliarak 
are  expected  to  discuss  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  and  Egypt's  mounting  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Although  substantive  talks  aren't  sched- 
uled to  liegin  until  Monday,  Bush  was  to 
attend  a  Sunday  night  dirmer  with  Muliarak 
as  host. 

But  Bush  and  his  wife,  Barl>ara,  tiegan 
their  Egyptian  visit  as  tourists,  taking  in 
some  of  the  magnificent  relics  of  its  ancient 
civilization. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  they  walked 
through  Kamak.  a  vast  compound  of  tem- 
ples dating  back  3.500  years,  and  an  antiqui- 
ties museum  in  the  city  of  Luxor,  where 
they  spent  the  night.  Known  in  ancient 
times  as  Theties,  Luxor  is  aliout  400  miles 
south  of  Cairo  on  the  Nile  River. 

After  a  short  cruise  along  the  Nile,  the 
Bushes  proceeded  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Kings  and  the  Valley  of  the  Queens,  where 
the  rulers  of  ancient  Egypt  dug  complex 
ornate  tomtis  into  the  arid  liills  for  their 
journey  to  the  afterlife. 

Although  the  tomtis  have  lieen  roblied  of 
their  treasures  over  the  centuries,  many  of 
the  walls  are  remarkably  well  preserved, 
with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and  paintings 
telling  their  rulers'  stories. 

At  the  tomb  of  Queen  Nefertari.  the 
Egyptian  hosts  turned  off  the  lights  to  dem- 
onstrate how  mirrors  ingeniously  placed 
along  the  chambers  brought  reflected  sun- 
light deep  inside  the  tomb. 

The  Bush  party  then  flew  to  Sinai  on 
Sunday.  Once  the  formal  reception  was 
over,  the  vice  president  headed  off  to  meet 
about  200  U.S.  soldiers  who  waited  in  95- 
degree  heat  to  shake  his  hand  and  take  pic- 
tures. 

"This  isn't  so  bad  today."  said  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Andrew  Boston  of  Orange. 
Texas.  "It's  tieen  a  lot  hotter.  We  tiave  cere- 
monies out  here  from  time  to  time,  mostly 
to  award  medals,  so  we  get  practice  in  stand- 
ing in  the  heat." 

Bush  told  the  Americans  ttiat  he  brought 
greetings  from  President  Reagan,  then  ea- 
gerly waded  Into  the  crowd.  One  of  the  first 
soldiers  he  met  was  Spec.  4  James  Holmes. 
19.  of  Temple,  in  Central  Texas. 

"I'm  glad  to  meet  a  feUow  Texan,"  Bush 
said. 

Greg  Sutton,  a  21-year-old  private  first 
class  from  Garland  who  arrived  seven 
months  ago.  said  the  soldiers  pass  the  time 
in  Sinai  with  the  help  of  a  pool,  gymnasium, 
library  and  furloughs  to  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel. 

Another  pastime  is  provided  by  the  liase's 
14  bars.  Including  at  least  one  operated  by 
each  national  contingent.  "When  you  Wt 
them  aU  in  one  night,  they  call  it  the  Thun- 
der Run."  said  Sutton,  a  truck  driver  who 
delivers  supplies  to  remote  outposts  in  the 
desert. 

Among  the  beverages  available  is  a  con- 
coction from  Fiji,  which  contributes  499  sol- 
diers to  the  force,  containing  a  potent  root 
brought  from  the  Pacific  island. 

"It's  called  grog,  and  it  makes  your  face  go 
numb,"  Sutton  said.  "Ttiat's  not  part  of  the 
Thunder  Run." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  quite  some  time 
now,  in  fact,  very  much  after  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved 
the  resolution  in  Decemlier  1981,  that 
embarked  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, the  Congress  in  the  deployment. 
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in  the  direct  deployment  of  armed 
services  personnel.  Since  the  First 
Congress  in  1789.  this  had  not  hap- 
pened. 

The  reason  given  at  the  time  this 
was  considered  on  or  about  December 
12,  1981,  and  as  given  to  me  by  the 
then  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  President  Reagan  was  re- 
quested this  full-sized  statutory  com- 
mitment, and  mandate  from  the  Con- 
gress for  the  utilization  in  the  Sinai  of 
what  eventually  would  be  the  composi- 
tion of  a  peacekeeping  group. 

It  was  defined  as  an  armed  services 
component.  That  is,  the  peacekeeping 
component  would  be  soldiers,  and  that 
the  United  States  would  commit  itself 
to  no  more  than  2,000.  It  was  not 
stated  and  the  chairman  at  that  time 
could  not  tell  me  exactly  who  or  what 
country  they  had  in  mind  as  to  being 
invited  to  constituting  this  peacekeep- 
ing force. 

I  raised  the  issue  of  the  purpose  of 
the  force.  The  answer,  at  first  denied 
on  a  personal  basis  because  there  were 
only  about  12  Members  on  the  House 
floor  at  the  time,  rather  angrily  by  the 
chairman  who  told  me  that  they 
wanted  no  interruptions,  that  they 
needed  to  have  this  resolution  passed 
with  no  questions  asked  because  ques- 
tions would  likely  give  rise  to  other 
questions  and  therefore  an  undesir- 
able delay  in  the  enactment  of  that 
resolution. 

I  considered  that  an  inadequate 
reply  and  being  that  I  was  denied  time 
on  the  floor  to  propound  the  questions 
for  the  record,  I  then  hastily  prepared 
an  amendment  and  was  recognized  on 
that  amendment  and  directed  several 
questions  to  the  chairman  for  the 
record. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  course  of 
my  questioning  that  President  Reagan 
was  making  this  request  because  Presi- 
dent Carter  had  written  a  letter  some 
months  after  the  agreement  at  Camp 
David  between  Israel  and  Egypt  of 
which  of  course  the  United  States  was 
and  is  not  a  party  signatory. 

The  fact  is  that  that  is  the  only  in- 
stance I  know  that  President  Reagan 
ever  asked  us  to  honor  anything  that 
President  Carter  had  ever  suggested.  I 
thought  that  was  peculiar.  I  asked  the 
chairman  if  that  letter  had  been  a 
part  of  a  side  memorandum  or  a  codi- 
cil such  as  are  called  in  international 
law  or  diplomacy,  to  the  agreement 
itseU. 

The  reply  was  "no."  That  President 
Carter  had  been  impelled  to  send  this 
letter  to  the  then  leader  in  Egypt  and 
the  then  leader  in  Israel  because  some 
distrust  had  arisen  and  that  Egypt 
wanted  to  be  assured  that  Israel  would 
keep  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and 
vice  versa. 

I  then  asked  the  question  that  If  this 
force  was  going  to  be  comprised  of 
armed  personnel,  that  in  the  event, 
and  it  was  my  prayer  and  hope  as  it  is 


now,  that  there  would  be  no  outbreak 
or  no  challenges  made  to  the  honoring 
of  the  treaty  by  either  party  signato- 
ry, that  if  in  the  case.  I  hypothesized, 
Egypt  accused  Israel  of  violating,  what 
was  his  force  going  to  do?  Invade 
Israel?  Or  if  Israel  accused  Egypt  of 
violating  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
was  this  group  going  to  invade  Egypt? 

Well,  those  questions  were  never  an- 
swered and  remain  unanswered  even 
though  I  have  since  then  propounded 
them  to  the  executive  branch  as  well 
as  the  proper  members  of  the  proper 
committee  in  the  House. 

It  seemed  to  me.  and  I  said,  that 
what  this  force  then  was  and  contin- 
ues to  be  was  a  hostage  to  both  of 
these  countries  in  this  arrangement 
known  as  Camp  David.  They  are 
indeed  hostages,  and  I  have  t>een 
gravely  concerned  and  noting  that 
there  was  no  expression  of  concern  at- 
tributed to  the  Vice  President.  George 
Bush.  I  take  the  floor  to  once  again 
voice  my  concern  in  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  most  vulnerable  spot  for  so- 
called  "violence  or  terrorist  activities." 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  even  in 
the  reports,  and  incidentally,  in  the 
Texas  newspapers,  or  for  that  matter, 
in  any  American  newspaper  I  know  of 
for  the  first  time  the  composition  of 
this  group  was  printed  as  a  matter  of 
news. 

I  had  placed  the  composition  and 
the  strength  into  the  Record  long  ago 
after  it  was  first  organized.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  had  initial- 
ly close  to  the  2.000  maximum  but  the 
Fiji  Islanders  have  500.  Colombia  in 
the  beginning,  mostly  under  compul- 
sion by  then-Secretary  of  State,  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Haig.  contributed  1,000 
troops,  but  they  had  an  emergency  in 
1985  or  1984  and  they  had  to  recall  500 
of  the  1.000.  so  they  have  about  500. 
The  Fiji  Islanders  have  about  500,  but 
France  and  England  do  not  even  have 
40  apiece.  West  Germany  does  not 
have  one. 

So.  what  are  we  talking  about?  Sup- 
posing we  do  have  an  attack  on  this 
force.  Let  us  say  that  it  is  caused  not 
by  any  Israeli  or  Egyptian  agent,  but 
by  a  mischief -seeking  terrorist  such  as, 
let  us  say,  Qadhaf  i.  What  would  be  the 
reaction  on  the  part  of  our  leaders  in 
and  out  of  the  Congress,  in  and  out  of 
the  Presidency?  Would  we  then 
muster  all  available  help?  Would  we 
mobilize  and  invade  the  Sinai  in  order 
to  retaliate  or  do  something?  Or  would 
we  as  in  the  case  of  the  240  marines  in 
Beirut  kill  them  necessarily  because  of 
the  hard-headedness,  the  bull-headed- 
ness,  the  pig-headedness  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  against  the  Judgment 
of  his  chief  military  advisers  he  had 
gone  in  deploying  the  2,000  marines  or 
so  in  Beirut.  Elvery  single  one  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  told  him  over  a 
period  of  14  months  that  it  was  wrong 
and  yet  the  Commander  in  Chief  did 
not  think  so  because,  as  I  have  con- 


cluded time  and  time  again,  whether  it 
is  an  authoritarian  dictator  or  a  despot 
somewhere,  those  who  tend  to  exercise 
power  out  of  ideology  lose  reality  in 
the  sense  of  it. 

D  1600 

There  was  no  way,  even  in  14 
months  of  speaking  out  on  this  House 
floor,  of  attempting  to  communicate 
with  the  President. 

Now.  I  have  been  here  long  enough 
to  have  worked  with  six  Presidents, 
but  this  is  the  first  one  that  does  not 
answer  a  Congressman's  letter,  so  the 
best  I  could  do  was  take  the  floor  as  I 
am  today,  voice  my  concern,  announce 
that  the  marines  were  under  the 
shadow  of  death  every  day,  and  it  was 
wrong,  because  if  something  did 
happen,  it  was  inexcusable,  as  I  have 
considered  it  to  be. 

So  what  do  we  do  now?  In  the  event 
that  Qadhafi  in  his  anger  and  in  his 
astuteness,  and  obviously  he  is  an 
astute  man.  contrives  or  somebody  else 
contrives,  it  does  not  have  to  be  Qa- 
dhafi. that  this  would  be  the  point  of 
vulnerability  as  far  as  terroristic  at- 
tacks are  concerned. 

The  composition  of  the  force  in  the 
Sinai  is  such  a  nature  that  it  has  no 
armor,  it  has  no  air  protection  as  such, 
and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  without 
necessarily  claiming  to  be  a  military 
expert,  any  more  than  I  was  in  the 
case  of  Beirut,  can  simply  conclude 
that  they  are  vulnerable  to  a  minimal- 
ly equipped  terroristic,  quick-hit 
group. 

So  I  voice  that  concern  because  the 
stories  in  the  newspaper  in  Texas,  in 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  reported 
fully  the  visit  of  Vice  President 
George  Bush,  but  no  time  other  than 
to  say  that  he  had  visited  with  some 
individual  soldiers  who  happened  to 
have  come  from  Texas  and  formed 
that  part  of  the  force.  It  is  mainly  an 
airborne  component  that  we  have. 

Again  I  say.  this  is  typical  of  what 
happens  when  we  get  ideologues  to  ex- 
ercise power.  As  I  had  pointed  out 
time  and  time  again,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  we  have  an  ideologue  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
rigid.  He  is  very  much  tunnel-vlsioned 
when  there  are  certain  code  words, 
such  as  Russia,  Russian,  Communist, 
or  Communists  in  general,  or  when 
somebody  utters  the  phrase  "Marx- 
ism-Leninism" or  when  somebody 
talks  in  terms  of  the  old  cowboy 
movies  that  he  used  to  film  in  which 
he  was  many  times  the  hero  and  in 
which  those  dastardly  Indians  were 
put  down  and  shot  and  every  time  the 
hero  won,  because  it  was  clear-cut  that 
this  was  the  enemy. 

But  it  so  happens  that  in  the  real 
world,  as  I  think  history  since  1950 
should  have  revealed  to  us  in  more 
modem-day  times,  even  though  per- 
haps we  should  have  learned  as  far 
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back  as  1918  when  we  first  ventured 
into  what  the  President  accepts  un- 
questioned as  a  matter  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  our  Government,  and  that  is 
armed  intervention,  no  effort  at  diplo- 
macy in  order  to  put  down  an  insurrec- 
tion. 

In  1918  we  lost  over  300  soldiers 
when  President  Wilson  was  President 
and  we  Joined  the  French  and  the 
English  in  invading  Russia  to  put 
down  the  Russian  revolution.  Of 
course,  that  was  a  very  tragic  misad- 
venture. It  was  a  miscalculation  but 
we  learned  nothing  because  we  have 
failed  to  learn  In  each  succeeding  case, 
and  particularly  since  1950  of  the 
eruption  of  what  has  now  Ijeen  called 
the  Korean  war. 

Had  our  leaders  had  a  correct  per- 
ception of  that  world.  I  doubt  serious- 
ly that  we  would  have  ended  up  so  ig- 
nomlniously,  where  even  today  we 
have  45.000  of  our  soldiers  in  Korea, 
where  we  have  300.000  in  Germany 
and  where  we  are  thralling  and  flail- 
ing, with  lack  of  leadership,  because 
the  President  in  presenting  his  so- 
called  defense  budgets,  which  are  not 
in  my  opinion  defense  at  all,  but  are 
war  budgets,  is  of  a  mindset  in  the 
case  of  Europe,  going  back  to  1947, 
and  in  the  case  of  Latin  America,  pre- 
Coolidge  1929  and  thereabouts. 

I  think  that  we  have  suffered  along, 
we  have  lost  much  blood,  much  treas- 
ure with  these  misadventures  based  on 
misperceptions.  Had  our  leaders,  as  I 
say  and  repeat,  seen  that  world  in 
what  we  now  call  Southeast  Asia,  but 
which  generally  had  been  known  as 
Indochina,  and  I  doubt  seriously  in 
May  1963.  as  I  found  out.  President 
Kennedy,  being  President,  there  were 
very  few  in  or  out  of  the  Congress  who 
knew  such  a  place  as  Vietnam  really 
was,  much  less  Laos  or  Thailand. 

As  a  result,  we  have  ended  up  in  de- 
stroying in  many  parts  of  the  world  a 
credibility  that  had  been  building. 

I  doubt  seriously  that  the  hostage- 
taking  in  Iran  would  have  happened  if 
we  had  not  been  shoved  out  so  igno- 
miniously  from  Vietnam. 

And  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  EXrery- 
where  we  look,  we  have  been  pushed 
out.  We  are  pushed  out  of  the  Middle 
East  now. 

In  Europe,  in  none  of  the  so-called 
defense  budget  or  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation discussions  here  on  this 
floor  have  I  heard  anybody  raise  the 
question,  such  as,  what  part  of  this 
$300  billion-plus  exi}enditure  or  au- 
thorization and  expenditure  that  we 
are  asking  the  American  people  to  pay 
their  taxes  for,  with  priority  over  ev- 
erything else  including  our  own  do- 
mestic needs,  what  part  of  that  does 
the  so-called  defense  of  Europe  repre- 
sent? 

Well.  I  have  been  raising  that  ques- 
tion for  20  years  and  this  was  at  a  time 
when   the   defense   budgets   were   at 
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about  one-tenth  of  what  they  are 
today. 

Then  as  they  grew  incrementally.  I 
kept  asking  the  question.  I  would  ask 
it  of  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
authorizations  committee,  the  minori- 
ty ranking  members  and  they  would 
all  say,  "Well,  we  can't  give  it  to  you 
all  in  one  section  of  the  budget." 

And  I  would  say,  "Well,  I  know 
that." 

But  I  have,  because  I  have  failed  to 
receive  an  answer  and  I  am  not  a 
member  of  either  committee,  on  my 
own  extrapolated  figures  where  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  simi 
total  of  this  defense  budget  or  expend- 
iture, that  over  55  percent  is  really  for 
what  you  and  I  would  call  the  defense 
of  Europe. 

I  would  ask.  "Would  you  say  I  am  in 
the  ball  park?" 

And  they  would  all  answer  me  in  the 
past,  "Yes.  that  is  about  right,  if  you 
factor  in  everything  else,  such  as  de- 
fense. R&D  and  the  like." 

I  say  then.  "What  is  that  defense 
predicated  on?" 

Well,  astoundingly.  it  is  still  on  the 
same  basis  as  it  was  in  1957  and  1958 
in  which  the  big  thing  was  an  overland 
invasion  on  the  part  of  Russia  through 
middle  Europe  or  some  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  taking  over  Western  Europe. 

But  the  world  has  changed.  We  have 
300.000  of  our  troops  in  Germany 
alone.  The  British  have  about  one- 
tenth  of  that  number  in  that  part  that 
they  kept  from  the  beginning  which  is 
the  Ruhr,  the  steel-producing  area. 
Nobody  can  ever  accuse  the  British  of 
ever  sacrificing  national  interest  first 
for  anything  else,  be  it  peace,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  14  points  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  or  anything  else. 

D  1610 

So  they  wanted  that  because  they 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  they  would 
have  the  control  of  the  competition  in 
steel  producing:  that  their  British 
steel  producing  would  not  be  sacri- 
ficed. And  it  has  not  been. 

The  French  have  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  troops  we  have.  We  ended 
up  with  what?  We  ended  up  with  that 
mass,  and  with  Checkpoint  Charlie. 
But  the  Russians — and  I  do  not  want 
to  disappoint  any  of  my  colleagues 
whom  I  have  heard  discussing  the 
Russians— are  not  exactly  stupid. 

There  is  a  lot  of  history  that  we 
have  blithefully  ignored.  For  one.  we 
changed  the  designation  of  our  troops 
in  West  Germany  from  "occupation" 
to  "defense."  Now,  does  that  mean 
that  the  inhabitants  of  West  Germany 
look  upon  us  as  defenders  or  occu- 
pants of  their  homeland? 

Well,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  thinkers,  the  writers,  the  authors, 
the  intellectuals  in  Germany.  See 
what  they  are  saying.  Let  us  look  at 
the  political  reality. 


This  administration  and  President 
Reagan  are  pinning  such  things  as  the 
deployment  of  Pershing  II  and  every- 
thing else  on  the  continuation  of  the 
present  Kohl  regime.  But  in  the  mean- 
while we  have  now  right  on  the 
threshold  of  power  a  brandnew  gen- 
eration that  does  not  remember  World 
War  II.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing 
in  our  country.  In  Russian  it  is  the 
same  way.  Both  Kohl,  the  German 
leader,  and  Gorbachev,  the  Russian 
leader,  were  15  years  old  at  the  time  of 
World  War  II.  but  right  on  the  thresh- 
old of  power  are  these  new  generations 
that  do  not  remember,  but  have  this 
heritage  of  historical  antecedents  in 
middle  Europe— the  Slavs,  the  Poles, 
the  Teutons. 

You  have  Russia,  that  decided  that 
they  would  forever  and  a  day  prevent 
another  invasion  that  cost  20  million 
Russian  lives  by  Just  dismantling  or  at- 
tempting to  dismantle  what  we  used  to 
call  "Prussia"  but  which  today  gener- 
ally is  East  Germany. 

We  have  had  reports  that  in  some  of 
the  German  provinces  there  are  real 
political  issues  having  to  do  with  de- 
manding the  return  of  a  couple  of 
provinces  that  are  now  in  Polish  juris- 
diction such  as  Silesia,  and  one  other, 
and  Kohl  temporarily  placating  them 
by  saying  "Hey.  look,  please  keep  quiet 
and  don't  rock  the  boat,  because  as 
soon  as  we  have  a  peace  treaty,  we  will 
take  care  of  that." 

How  many  Americans  and  colleagues 
of  mine  think  that  we  do  not  have  a 
peace  treaty,  that  World  War  II  is  not 
over  with?  Well,  the  truth  is  that  it  is 
not.  We  complicate  it  further  with 
having  assumed  and  taken  the  mantle 
of  power  from  the  British  and  French, 
say  in  the  Middle  'East,  where  France 
in  Lebanon,  for  instance,  after  50 
years  was  so  delighted  to  get  rid  of 
Lebanon  that  at  the  height  of  World 
War  II.  in  1943,  said,  "Boys'— meaning 
the  Allies— "here  it  is." 

Nobody  has  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  Lebanon,  so-called  Leba- 
non. We  have  called  it  Lebanon  since 
World  War  II,  but  it  is  a  jerry-built 
configiiration,  and  it  is  about  as  stable 
as  anything  that  can't  be  stable. 

Yet  we  are  blithefully  ignorant  of 
these  facts.  We  are  all  very  much  like 
the  philosopher  Plato's  cave,  in  which 
he  described  that  mankind  in  ponder- 
ing problems  was  like  an  individual  in 
a  cave  in  which  he  was  between  the 
wall  and  a  fire  in  that  cave,  and  that 
all  that  he  could  see  was  the  shadows 
moving  on  that  wall. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  we  are 
being  governed  today.  We  have  equal 
misperceptions.  for  example,  about 
America  in  these  other  countries.  We 
have  a  real  unique  set  of  mispercep- 
tions. and  I  way  that  it  is  time  that  we 
try  to  strip  ourselves  of  these  smoked 
glasses  and  look  at  it  realistically,  be- 
cause it  is  all  interconnected  in  such  a 
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mesh,  in  such  a  complex  economic, 
social,  and  governmental  fabric,  as  is 
American  society,  as  is  what  I  call  the 
most  unique  civilization  ever,  our  par- 
ticipatory democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment that  now  more  than  ever  is 
threatened— threatened  more  domesti- 
cally than  it  is  by  any  threat  of  a  Com- 
munist invasion,  let  me  advise. 

How  is  it  all  interconnected?  Well, 
first,  obviously  if  all  of  the  policies 
that  the  Congress  has  been  flum- 
moxed on  by  the  ideologues  calling  on 
us  on  weak  economic  and  incoherent 
economic  programs  such  as  supply-side 
misadventures,  what  is  the  test  of  any- 
thing? The  test  of  anything  is  that  a 
good  fruit,  a  good  policy,  produces  a 
good  tree,  produces  good  fruit.  Good 
policy  produces  good  results. 

But  where  are  we?  Well,  for  the  first 
time  since  1914  we  are  the  biggest 
debtor  nation  in  the  world,  at  the 
same  time  that  our  financial  institu- 
tional private  enterprises  are  over- 
himg  on  a  lending  orgy  where  the 
debtors  cannot  and  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  us  back. 

Is  anybody  other  than  one  Senator 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  whose  intellect  I 
greatly  admire  and  has  broached  that 
subject  matter  with  respect  to  one 
country  only— and  that  is  our  next- 
door  neighbor,  Mexico,  the  Republic 
of  Mexico— but  are  we  anticipating, 
are  we  considering  what  these  factors 
are  as  they  mesh,  because  if  we  do  not 
have  a  sound  monetary  and  fiscal 
setup,  we  cannot  have  anything  but  an 
endangered  defense  system. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress, 
my  political  opponents  and  critics 
made  big  ado  about  getting  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  because  of 
my  district's  traditional  and  historical 
place  in  the  American  defense  posture. 
I  had  had  5  years'  experience  in  the 
Texas  State  senate,  where  I  think  that 
the  obstacles  were  a  lot  more  severe 
than  any  I  would  face  coming  up  here, 
and  I  tried  to  explain  that  time  would 
tell,  but  that  I  was  the  only  one  of 
three  that  were  simultaneously  sworn 
into  the  House  in  the  middle  of  the 
87th  Congress  who  got  assigned  to  a 
standing  committee,  and  that  hap- 
pened to  be  one  that  I  really  wanted 
to  be  assigned  to,  and  that  was  the 
Banking,  or  as  they  called  it  then,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

My  answer  to  them  was  this:  "If  you 
don't  have  a  souind  dollar,  you're  not 
going  to  have  sound  defense." 

The  way  things  look  to  me,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  unite  all  of  the  great- 
est minds  that  we  have,  try  to  summon 
in  modem  20th-century  history  the  Al- 
exander Hamiltons.  the  old  financial 
wizards  that  made  it  possible  at  the 
birth  of  our  Nation  to  endure  as  a  fi- 
nancially free  entity. 

So  today  all  of  that  is  intertwined. 
You  cannot  tax  beyond  a  certain 
point,  no  matter  how  much  you  justify 
It.  whether  it  is  for  defense  or  any- 


thing else.  This  is  what  we  are  doing 
now  with  such  things  as  Grambo  legis- 
lation, in  which  it  is  obvious  and  ap- 
parent and  lucidly  clear  that  it  cannot, 
it  will  not,  and  it  will  never  function, 
never  will  work. 

And  what  is  happening?  What  is  the 
reality?  The  reality  is  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  having  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling  once  again.  It  will  be  the 
12th  or  13th  time  that  this  has  been 
done  since  Ronald  Reagan  took  office, 
sworn  to  balance  the  budget,  blaming 
Jimmy  Carter  for  everything  from  the 
deficit  to  carbuncles.  Then  he  said 
that  4  years  was  not  enough,  that  he 
needed  another  4. 

Well,  we  are  now  in  6,  and  where  are 
we?  For  the  first  time  since  1914,  the 
biggest  debtor  nation  in  the  world. 

His  so-called  recovery,  which  has  not 
really  been  a  recovery— ask  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  goes  to  the  grocery 
store  or  has  to  pay  his  rent  or  has  to 
pay  his  water  bill  or  light  and  gas  bill, 
and  see  if  inflation  has  been  con- 
trolled. 
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Now  his  salary  has  been  controlled, 
that  is  deflated,  but  the  other  has  not. 

So  let  us  assume  that  that  is  what  it 
was.  It  has  all  been  financed  by  fickle 
foreign  money  that  once  the  drive  is 
on  to  pull  it  out,  as  they  did  with  re- 
spect to  the  Continental  Illinois  Trust 
Bank  in  Illinois,  it  will  collapse,  the 
whole  shebang. 

What  I  say  is  let  us  anticipate. 

In  the  Dallas  Morning  News  for  yes- 
terday on  the  front  page,  and  mind 
you  Dallas  is  not  in  my  jurisdiction. 
Dallas  is  300  miles  from  my  district. 
The  reason  I  always  refer  to  these 
papers  is  because  they  all  have  creden- 
tials, they  are  one.  solid  Republican. 
Dallas  is  Republican  Valhalla. 

Second,  they  are  newspapers  that 
have  been  rated  all  along  as  the  most 
conservative,  or  as  they  say,  stable  of 
any.  Their  front  page  says:  "Federal 
deficit  nears  record  as  economy 
slows." 

But  the  President  was  just  saying 
Saturday  before  last  we  never  had  it 
as  good. 

Then  in  another  article,  this  one  in 
the  Washington  Post,  the  good  old 
Washington  Post  for  July  18,  there  is 
a  table  that  I  will  place  in  the  Record. 
It  is  entitled:  "Forty  major  companies 
pay  no  Federal  income  taxes  and  col- 
lecting refunds:  1982-1985,"  that  is, 
they  are  milking  the  Treasury's  tittle. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 

40  MAJOR  COMPANIES  PAYING  NO  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES 
AND  COLLECTING  REFUNDS;  1982-85 

IDoln  «  nrihwl 


40  MAJOR  COMPANIES  PAYING  NO  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES 
AND  COLLECTING  REFUNDS;  1982-85-Continued 
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Where  was  all  this  tax  reform?  I 
thought  we  had  reform?  I  thought 
this  was  the  President's  big  braggado- 
cio. 

The  truth  is  otherwise.  The  truth  is 
that  all  of  this  is  not  separate,  dis- 
jointed, unconnected.  It  is  all  connect- 
ed, and  at  the  bottom  of  it  was  the  ini- 
tial sell-out  of  the  American  people, 
the  American  economy  with  the  extor- 
tionate and  usurious  interest  rates 
that  have  been  flagellating  our  busi- 
ness, our  average  citizen,  the  house- 
hold budget,  and  which  all  history,  as 
long  as  we  have  a  record  of  mankind's 
history,  has  indicated  that  no  society 
survives,  ancient  or  modem  or  Middle 
Ages  with  that  Idnd  of  a  festering  can- 
cerous situation. 

So  I  have  tried  in  the  past  to  tie 
these  things  in.  Last  week  I  ran  into  a 
very  distinguished  former  Member  of 
this  House  that  I  only  wish  he  were 
here  now.  He  was,  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress,  a  colleague  of  mine  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  then  he  went  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
tax  writing  committee. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  summary  of  the  present  state  of  the 
tax  conference,  which  you  read  about 
in  the  newspapers.  It  is  a  brilliant 
analysis  and  it  is  very  typical  of  the 
brilliance  and  the  genius  of  Mr.  Vanik. 
In  it  I  think  we  have  the  best  summa- 
tion in  a  few  paragraphs  of  where  we 
stand  and  how  it  is  intercoimected. 
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The  summary  referred  to  follows: 

WASHIIfCTOR,  DC, 

Jtily  30.  1986. 

In  connection  with  the  tax  conference,  I 
find  It  Incredible  to  believe  that  E>emocrats, 
the  traditional  supporters  of  the  progressive 
tax  system,  would  be  supporting  a  27%  top 
rate— with  early  low-income  entry.  The 
principal  beneficiaries  of  this  tax  bonanza 
would  be  the  56%  of  those  earning  over 
$300,000  who  would  receive  a  tax  reduction 
of  $55,250  annually  (Joint  Committee  fig- 
ures). 

The  advantaged  group  would  be  the 
almost  800,000  to  1.000.000  who  earn  above 
$185,000  per  year.  The  disadvantaged  would 
include  almost  everyone  else— because  the 
revenue  Impact  of  this  drastic  tax  change 
will  not  be  known  until  it  is  discovered  in 
April  of  1988  (Primary  time-Tax  time). 

In  the  past,  tax  policy  constituted  the  fun- 
damental difference  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  We  believed  in  the  doc- 
trine of  "each  citizen  contributing  according 
to  his  means."  Republicans  traditionally 
supported  the  "tricldedown  approach."  The 
27%  top  rate  is  definitely  the  result  of  the 
latter.  In  supporting  the  27%  top  rate. 
Democrats  are  exactly  like  Republicans.  We 
have  lost  our  important  identity. 

A  great  deal  is  made  of  the  Tax  proposal 
effort  to  remove  6,000,000  people  from  the 
tax  rolls.  The  Joint  Committee  has  never 
provided  figures  on  the  tax  expenditure  of 
either  this  change  or  the  reduction  of  the 
top  rate  to  27%.  My  Instincts  tell  me  that 
the  top  rate  reduction  for  1.000.000  costs 
considerably  more  than  the  removal  of  the 
lower  6.000.000  from  taxation! 

In  a  drastic  tax  change  such  as  the  tax  bill 
In  conference,  there  is  tremendous  risk  of 
miscalculating  revenues  and  expenditures. 
There  is  no  reserve  for  error— and  it  must  be 
expected  that  the  sum  of  $10  billion  to  $20 
billion  could  be  added  to  the  annual  deficit. 
The  error  rate  of  government  and  commit- 
tee staffs  on  these  estimates  is  frightening. 

There  is  another  vital  issue.  The  recent 
study  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in- 
dicates a  tremendous  concentration  of 
wealth  and  power  in  the  nation  with  shock- 
ing acceleration  after  1981.  The  study  was 
based  on  figures  through  1983  which  do  not 
reflect  the  further  trend  to  the  present.  The 
tax  bill  In  conference  further  accelerates 
these  forces  of  concentration  which  do  not 
support  a  case  for  drastic  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  top  rates. 

Therefore.  I  recommend  that  the  House 
consider  reducing  the  top  rate  from  35%  to 
27%  over  an  eight-year  period  at  the  rate  of 
1%  a  year.  This  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
bill  by  between  $25  to  $45  billion  and  also 
provide  some  degree  of  insulation  against  an 
error  In  either  revenue  or  expenditure  esti- 
mates. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  providence  to  insure 
against  new  additions  to  the  annual  deficit. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cbarucs  a.  Vaitit.. 

Though  we  all  talk  here  like  we  did 
this  afternoon  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  defense,  and  about  throwweight 
and  nuclear  this  and  nuclear  that,  and 
everybody  forgetting  that  the  basic  ra- 
tionale upon  which  we  are  predicating 
our  defense  budget  is  no  longer  valid, 
we  are  acting  as  if  there  is  still  a  viable 
NATO.  There  is  not,  and  there  has  not 
been,  though  It  was  not  as  apparent 
then  as  it  is  now  since  France  pulled 
out. 


But  I  could  go  beyond  that  by  re- 
porting to  you  what  I  read  in  the  Eu- 
ropean, in  the  German  periodicals,  in 
the  French,  even  the  British,  even  the 
Spanish  periodicals  were  reporting. 
How  many  times  did  I  see  this  report- 
ed in  the  American  press?  Not  one 
time.  When  do  I  ever  hear  it  in  any 
debate?  Never  did. 

But  in  1959  NATO,  after  it  had  in- 
corporated into  its  command  some  of 
the  former  Nazi  generals,  came  out 
with  the  brilliant  idea  that  they  were 
going  to  have  an  exercise  based  on  the 
deployment  of  317  what  they  called 
small  nuclear  field  warheads.  The 
reason  there  was  such  an  uproar  in 
the  European  press,  never  reported 
here,  was  that  when  it  was  obvious 
that  the  field  of  action  would  be 
middle  Europe,  Germany,  and  you 
luiow,  how  are  you  going  to  confine 
that  to  noncivllian  involvement,  the 
uproar  was  so  great  that,  of  course, 
they  had  to  kind  of  clamp  down  and 
say,  oh,  that  was  Just  a  paper  exercise. 
The  truth  is,  it  went  further  than 
that.  But  it  was  the  begiiming  of  the 
birth  of  the  French  idea  of  force  de 
frappe.  That  is  their  own  nuclear  pro- 
tection or  imibrella.  as  they  call  it 
nowadays. 

So  I  wanted  to  close  out  this  by 
saying  that  I  am  very  much  concerned 
because  in  the  fog  of  discussion  I  see 
no  light  of  reality  penetrating  that 
fog,  either  with  respect  to  the  appre- 
hension I  feel  about  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  our  troops  and  their  col- 
leagues that  we  have  invited  to  join  us 
in  the  Sinai.  I  say  as  we  close  out 
today  that  they  are  fellow  Americans 
and  neighbors,  our  allies  in  this  ven- 
ture who  are  under  a  very  serious 
threat  of  bodily  harm  or  death,  and 
that  much  more  than  just  that  would 
fall  by  way  of  repercussion. 

I  have  asked  that  we  have  a  review.  I 
think  the  Congress  has  a  responsibil- 
ity, since  the  Congress,  the  first  and 
only  time  in  its  history  that  it  has 
mandated  troop  movements,  that  it 
review  and  say  what  Ls  the  purpose 
here.  Should  we  allow  this  situation  of 
our  troops  actually  being  hostages  and 
nothing  else? 

This  is  a  no  win  deal  because  the  na- 
tions we  are  supposed  to  be  keeping 
the  peace  for  are  both  supposed  allies: 
Egypt  and  Israel. 

So  I  hope  that  eventually  I  can  per- 
suade my  colleagues,  and  I  will  recall 
for  the  record  that  when  this  resolu- 
tion providing  for  this  troop  deploy- 
ment came  up,  it  came  up  out  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  with  no 
sequential  reference  to  the  Armed 
Services  Conunittee.  I  think  that  was  a 
prime  error  to  begin  with.  But  I  think 
now  that  there  is  the  responsibility  on 
both  conunittees  to  overview  this,  re- 
consider, and  see  if  we  have  properly 
seen  to  the  safety  and  well  being  of 
these  men  who  are  soldiers.  They  are 


armed,  but  they  are  not  adequately 
armed  in  the  case  of  an  eventuality. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  OFFICER  KEVIN 
WEI^H 

(Mr.  HOTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  area  was  rocked  by  a  trag- 
edy this  week  with  the  death  of  Offi- 
cer Kevin  Welsh  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Officer  Welsh  dove  into  the  muriiy 
waters  of  the  Anacostia  River  in  an 
effort  to  rescue  a  woman  who  had 
jumped  off  the  11th  Street  bridge  in  a 
suicide  attempt.  The  woman  was 
saved;  Officer  Welsh  was  not.  His  body 
was  reclaimed  from  the  waters  of  the 
river  more  than  4  hours  later. 

Officer  Welsh  was  34  years  old.  a  7- 
year  veteran  of  the  force.  He  was  a 
loving  husband  and  a  father.  His  wife, 
Judy,  is  expecting  their  third  child  in 
a  matter  of  weeks. 

The  circumstances  of  this  tragedy 
are  heart-rending,  and  when  we  delve 
deeper,  they  become  even  more  so.  For 
Kevin  Welsh  was  a  man  beloved  by  his 
colleagues  and  respected  as  an  out- 
standing police  officer.  A  captain  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Police  De- 
partment's Einergency  Response 
Team,  of  which  Officer  Welsh  was  a 
member,  said  of  him,  "He  was  [what 
we]  commonly  refer  to  as  a  police- 
man's police  officer." 

From  every  account  we  read  in  the 
newspaper  or  heard  on  television,  we 
have  lost  an  individual  in  love  with 
life,  who  was  very,  very  good  at  his 
job.  In  his  career.  Officer  Welsh  had 
received  31  commendations  from  his 
superiors,  as  well  as  more  than  60  let- 
ters of  praise  from  citizens.  This  year, 
he  had  made  72  felony  arrests  and  33 
arrests  of  fugitives  on  warrants.  He 
was  a  crack  shot  and  an  expert  at  find- 
ing stolen  cars.  In  other  words,  Officer 
Welsh  was  the  liind  of  policeman  who 
is  idealized  on  the  television.  But  there 
was  one  difference— he  was  real. 

The  death  of  a  brave  man.  a  man 
who  took  a  risk  to  do  his  job  to  the 
limit,  who  tried  to  save  a  life,  reminds 
us  all  of  the  sacrifices  made  for  each 
one  of  us  everyday,  by  the  men  and 
women  of  our  police  departments. 
Across  this  country  there  are  quiet 
heroes  like  Kevin  Welsh,  professionals 
who  make  it  possible  for  us  to  walk  on 
safer  streets  knowing  that  they  will  be 
there  in  times  of  distress.  We  honor  all 
their  contributions  as  we  pause  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  our  Nation's 
finest.  Officer  Kevin  Welsh. 
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THE   NATIONAL   MEDIA   SHOULD 

PAY     MORE     ATTENTION     TO 

COVERING  AFGHANISTAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 

a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 

tlonan  from  California  [Mr.  Dreikr] 

is recosnlzedfor  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Bdr. 
Speaker,  in  light  of  the  press's  cover- 
ace  of  the  Soviets'  recent  announce- 
ment that  it  would  withdraw  6,000  of 
its  115.000  invading  troops  from  Af- 
ghanistan. I  want  to  appeal  to  the  Na- 
tion's media.  We,  in  Congress,  have  de- 
voted a  significant  part  of  this  session 
to  foreign  policy  decisions.  From  the 
Philippines  to  Nicaragua,  we  have 
taken  positive  action  to  aid  the  forces 
of  democracy  against  totalitarianism. 

Coinciding  with  this  action,  our  na- 
tional media  have  overcome  signifi- 
cant barriers  of  censorship  and  harass- 
ment to  draw  international  attention 
to  corruption  and  human  rights  viola- 
tions. The  media's  determination  to 
report  the  situation  in  South  Africa  in 
spite  of  increasing  censorship  demon- 
strates a  will  and  an  ability  to  get 
around  these  restriction. 

Unfortunately,  Afghanistan  is  a 
place  of  extreme  tragedy  where  TV 
and  radio  rarely  go,  and  where  they 
have  failed  to  capture  the  imagination 
and  attention  of  the  world.  As  the 
media  Justifiably  focuses  on  South 
Africa  where  the  death  toll  ranges  in 
the  thousands,  it  ignores  the  millions 
killed  in  Afghanistan.  Ignored  is  the 
fact  that  over  half  the  population  has 
been  either  lulled  off  or  driven  off  its 
lands  by  the  Invaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  implore  the  media  to 
spend  a  fraction  of  its  time  on  Afghan- 
istan that  it  has  on  such  places  as 
South  Africa  and  the  Philippines.  I 
implore  the  entertainment  and  news 
media  which  was  so  helpful  in  Ethio- 
pia to  devote  a  similar  effort  to  the  Af- 
ghans who  are  suffering  a  famine  pro- 
portinate  to  Ethiopia's  but  induced  by 
defoliants  and  carpet  bombing.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  implore  the  media  to  stop 
ignoring  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of 
the  sovereign  nation  of  Afghanistan. 


1^.  AinnTNZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  HiTBBARi),  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Wnss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  DomrxiXY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Pawbtta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Broomfield,  following  Mr.  Dick- 
nrsoN  on  HJ%.  4428  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  his  remarks  during 
debate  on  the  Aspin  amendment  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Strang)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Fa  WELL. 

Ms.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  SWINDALL. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frank)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Levine  of  Calif omia. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Vento. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  suljoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday, 
August  11. 1986,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Strang)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  BxTRTON  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frank)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  materiaL) 

Mr.  Fsahk,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  4184.  An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


BILU5  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1740.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  release  a  reversionary  in- 
terest in  certain  lands  in  Orange  County. 
PL,  which  were  previously  conveyed  to 
Orange  County,  FL,  and 

H.R.  1795.  An  act  to  exempt  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  a  restriction 
set  forth  in  the  act  of  AprU  21,  1806. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4022.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
intent  to  issue  Letterts)  of  Offer  to  sell  cer- 
tain defense  articles  and  services  to  the  Co- 
ordination Council  for  North  American  Af- 
fairs (Transmittal  No.  86-51).  pursuant  to  22 
U.S.C.  2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

4023.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  reduce  costs 
in  the  Medicare  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  EInergy  and  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BIIJUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
CHerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

BCr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Eklucatlon 
and  Labor.  H.R.  4300.  A  bill  to  entitle  em- 
ployees to  parental  leave  in  cases  involving 
the  birth,  adoption,  or  serious  health  condi- 
tion of  a  son  or  daughter  and  temporary 
medical  leave  in  cases  involving  inabUIty  to 
work  because  of  a  serious  health  condition, 
with  adequate  protection  of  the  employees' 
employment  and  benefit  rights,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  study  ways  of  pro- 
viding salary  replacement  for  employees 
who  take  any  such  leave:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  99-699,  Part  2).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Supplemental  report  on 
H.R.  4430:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99- 
725,  Part  2).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  Foreign  source 
income:  Problems  of  tax  return  nonfiling 
and  income  underreporting  by  Americans 
living  or  Investing  abroad  (Rept.  99-770). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4062.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  public  lands  in 
Oconto  and  Marinette  Counties,  WI.  (Rept. 
99-771).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1891.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  a 
certain  parcel  of  land  located  near  Ocotillo, 
CA;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99-772).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4811.  A  bill  to  esUblish 
the  San  Pedro  Riparian  National  Conserva- 
tion Area  in  Cochise  County,  AZ,  in  order  to 
assure  the  protection  of  the  riparian,  wild- 
life, archaeological,  paleontologlcal.  scientif- 
ic, cultural,  educational,  and  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  conservation  area  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
99-773).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
321.  Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  in  opposition  to  employ- 
ment discrimination  against  persons  who 
have,  or  have  had,  cancer  based  on  such  in- 
dividual's cancer  history.  (Rept.  99-774).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  4843.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  national  energy 
policy;  with  amendments  (Rept.  99-775, 
Part  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Di  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  2631.  A  bill  to  provide  for  study 
and  research  on  the  decline  in  U.S.  forest 
productivity  and  to  determine  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  pollutants  on  forest  environ- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  99-776).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4883,  A  bill  to  provide 
options  for  land  exchainges  Involving  lands 
on  Admiralty  Island,  AK,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  99-777). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  RE- 
PORTED BILL£  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  Rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

The  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs  and 
Transportation  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  4430:  H.R.  4430  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4351;  H.R.  4351  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILl^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Frank,  and  Mr.  Berman  ): 
H.R.  5362.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Police  to  provide  pro- 
tective services  for  Justices  and  Court  per- 
sonnel; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GLICKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FiSH): 
H.R.  5363.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interest 
provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  Taking  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARNES  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  AcKZRMAN.  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr. 
HoTKR,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN,    Mr.    SMrrH    of    Florida,    Mr. 


Dtson,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Kostmater, 
Mr.  GuARiNi,  Mr.  Frank,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  and  Mr.  Borski): 
H.R.  5364.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  amount  of  basic 
group  life  insurance  available  to  Federal 
employees;  to  provide  that  amounts  in  the 
Employee's  Life  Insurance  Fund  be  Invested 
in  certain  Government  securities:  to  provide 
for  the  amortization  of  the  unfunded  liabil- 
ity of  the  Government's  life  insurance  pro- 
gram; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Crivil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BONKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Mica): 
H.R.  5365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide that  the  value  of  claims  be  based  on 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  taken; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mrs. 
Iajoto,  Mr.  Sensenbrennkr,  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Yodng  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Reio,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Nelson  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  McCurdy, 
Mr.  MacKay,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas.    Mr.    Guckman,    and    Mr. 

VOLKMER): 

H.(b4M|6.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  long-range  plan  to  Implement 
the  report  recently  submitted  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Space;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  5367.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  dismissal  of  a 
criminal  case,  before  or  after  judgment, 
upon  a  finding  of  error  In  the  grand  jury 
proceedings  from  which  the  indictment 
arose:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5368.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  215  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  allow 
assistance  of  counsel  In  connection  with 
grand  jury  proceedings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dowdy 
of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Danneiceyer,  Mr. 
Scheuer,   Mr.   Ritter.   Mr.   Wyden, 
Mr.   BuLEY.   Mr.  Synar.   Mr.  Slat- 
TERY,  and  Mr.  Sikorski): 
H.R.  5369.  A  bill  to  require  asbestos  manu- 
facturers to  submit  Information  on  their  as- 
bestos products  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  to  require  owners  of 
buildings  containing  asbestos  to  Inspect  the 
buildings    and    take    samples    of    asbestos 
before  commencing  civil  actions  relating  to 
asbestos,   and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Bliley. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Carper,  Mr. 
CoBEY.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
Daroen,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
Hendon.  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mrs.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Rowland  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter, Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Strang, 
Mr.  Swindall.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georfeia,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Whitley): 
H.R.  5370.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Import  li- 
censing system  for  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wylie): 


HJl.  5371.  A  bill  to  extend  untU  Septem- 
ber 15,  1986.  the  emergency  acquisition  and 
net  worth  guarantee  provisions  of  the  Oam- 
St  Germain  Depository  Institutions  Act  of 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  5372.  A  bill  to  amend  section  331 A  of 
the  Consolidated  P'arm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  forgo  foreclosure  of  certain  loans 
and  to  make  an  adjusted  loan  schedule 
available  to  the  borrower  providing  for  equi- 
table repayment  terms  consistent  with  the 
borrower's  prospective  cash  flow;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Inland): 
H.R.  5373.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  deductions 
for  expenses  of  advertising  to  persons  who 
discriminate  against  minority  owned  or  for- 
matted communications  entities  in  the  pur- 
chase or  plaM;ement  of  advertisements,  and 
to  permit  persons  aggrieved  by  such  discrim- 
ination to  bring  civil  actions  to  recover  lost 
profits  and  other  appropriate  damages; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  5374.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  designa- 
tion, as  beneficiary  developing  countries 
under  the  Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences (GSP),  of  countries  that  violate  Inter- 
nationally recognized  human  rights  or  are 
governed  by  totalitarian  regimes  that  are 
not  Implementing  measures  for  a  transition 
to  a  democratic  form  of  government:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  lilmself  and  Mr. 
Bereuter): 
H.R.  5375.  A  bill  to  make  Chile  ineligible 
for  preferential  tariff  treatment  under  the 
Generalized    System    of    Preferences    until 
action  is  taken  by  the  government  of  Chile 
to  Improve  human  rights  conditions  and  to 
restore  democracy  in  that  nation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TRAFICANT: 
H.R.  5376.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  the  rejection 
of  contracts,  whether  executory  or  not,  that 
provide  hospitalization  and  health  benefits 
to   current   or   former   employees   of   the 
debtor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Miller     of     California,     and     Mr. 
Atkins): 
H.R.   5377.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Public 
Health    Services    Act    to    establish    school- 
based  adolescent  health  services  demonstra- 
tion projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   YATRON   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Broom- 
piELo.  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson): 
H.  Con.  Res.  378.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning human  rights  in  Nicaragua;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1402:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  2502:  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  2504:  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  3024:  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Eroreich, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr.  Gejdkhson,  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
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Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  DioOuakdi,  and 
Mr.  MacKat. 

HJl.  3M3:  Mr.  Oooolimg. 

nJL  37M:  Mr.  VAixirniti. 

ILR.  3842:  Mr.  BusTAMAifTE.  Bfr.  Delluiis. 
Mr.  CoKLHO.  Mrs.  Schkokder.  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  Tadzui,  Mr.  Pkakk.  Mr.  Stakk.  Mr. 
ScHUMKR.  Mr.  McCuRDT,  Mr.  OUAimn,  Mr. 
Amnnmo,  Mr.  Sisiskt,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
MnxER  of  California.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr. 
Dowmr  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Plorio. 

HJt  4041:  Mr.  Shaw. 

HJi.  4300:  Mr.  Lukeh.  Mr.  McDadb.  and 

Mr.  MOAKLBT. 

HJI.  4439:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  Mr. 
CuRtaR.  Mr.  Shttmwat.  Mr.  Walker.  Mrs. 
VucAMOvicH.  and  Mr.  Valemthie. 

HJI.  4524:  Mr.  Carfxr. 

HJI.  4567:  Mr.  PicxLS. 

HJI.  4633:  Mr.  Brtaht.  Mr.  DbWins.  Mr. 
Lamtos.  Mr.  Hajoltoh.  Mrs.  Collihs.  Bfr. 
ScBEuxB.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Daob,  Mr. 
CUMGER.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

HJI.  4838:  Mr.  Swnr,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and 
Mr.  Wheat. 

HJI.  4872:  Mr.  Herman. 

HJI.  4931:  Mr.  Rarall  and  Mr.  Afplbgatx. 

HJI.  5064:  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Foster,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Bryant, 
Ms.  Kaftur,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

HJI.  5065:  Mr.  Wortut,  Mr.  McDase,  Mr. 
FVRER.  Mr.  Qarcia,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Bryant, 
Ms.  Kattur.  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

HJI.  5066:  Bfr.  Hates. 

fLR.  5098:  Mr.  Kindness. 

HJI.  5099:  Mr.  Hiler  and  Mr.  Feighan. 

HJI.  5154:  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  Eckakt  of  Ohio. 

HJt.  5178:  Mr.  Darocm,  Mr.  Packard.  Mr. 
MooRHXAD.  Mr.  Whitehttrst,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Siuander. 
and  Mr.  Clinger. 


HJt.  5208:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mrs.  John- 
son, Mrs.  Holt,  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Rangel.  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  5266:  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Conykrs,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Synar.  Mr.  Nral.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Wise,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Spratt. 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Ersreich,  Mr.  Kleczka, 
Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
McCandless,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Swinoall,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Mr.  DioOuARDi,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr. 
Ligrtpoot,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Boulter. 

H.R.  5311:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  5322:  Mr.  Lundinb,  Mr.  Frank,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

HJI.  5338:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.J.  Res.  127:  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Snyder. 
toid  Mr.  Callahan. 

B.J.  Res.  524:  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Sisisky, 
and  Mr.  Vento. 

HJ.  Res.  594:  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.J.  Res.  611:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Vis- 
CLOSKY,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Cougklin,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Price, 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  Mr.  Spratt. 

HJ.  Res.  617:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Early,  B^.  Callahan,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  Pepper. 

HJ.  Res.  619:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
Mr.  Callahan. 

H.J.  Res.  620:  Mrs.  Long,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Weaver. 
and  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.J.  Res.  631:  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  McKernan,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 


Jersey,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Lundine,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mrs.  Burton  op  California. 

H.J.  Res.  643:  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Tauzin, 
Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Jones  of  OUahoma.  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Whit- 
ley, Mr.  HiTBBARO,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Ero- 
reich,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.J.  Res.  655:  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  Jenkins,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Shumway, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Walgren,  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr. Young  of  Mis- 
souri. 

H.J.  Res.  674:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Mav- 
roules, Mrs.  Bentlst.  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Mr. 
Bedell. 

H.J  Res.  684:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Minxta,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Eckert  of  New 
York,  Mr.  E^rANS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr. 
LuKXN.  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

H.J.  Res.  686:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.J.  Res.  688:  Mr.  Darden,  Wt.  Watkins, 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mrs.  Bentley.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Texas.  Mrs.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  de  la  Oarza. 

H.J.  Res.  699:  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Ralph 
M.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.  Res.  529:  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr.  Fawell, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  Slaughter. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b).  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  Jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  aU  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1986: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 

File  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  op  the  Senate  and  F'ile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  op  the  House  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1 )  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  ijntTER  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  op  Lobbtirg  Act 


P 

quarter            I 

1st 

3d 

Sd 

4th 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

Join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(li)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  wiU  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "W.—Reporta  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  oh  Item  "C".— <a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— {302(e). 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Ix>bbylng 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  fUe  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  I^OISLATiyE  iMTIRBSTt.  AMD  PUBLICATIONS  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests   have   terminated. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  penon  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  recitinr  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  thU  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  stote  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 
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Oak  FrtapraB.  Inc 

Cortttm  fa  Fa  Capta 

[ktas  Aru  inti  TiaoH 

Tint  Jnon  Ba* 

Gaea  SiHct  Cop 

N  II  Gm  6  Co 

Guidan  kdetnB 

HostaiOlBt 

tan  Boeky  (Co 

un  Coitnalal.  kc 

kt  SnaktfolCaki 

krtol  Fanass  Tautoi  Asa 

RMS  MMnCI 


RMNrtBOO.  kc 

SaAWu 

SI  Lite's  RniMit  HnoiU  Cnkr 

Cokadu  Gait  Unkd 

kertaae  Guvaly  kswaxx  Corp 

Nrtmil  anictwa)  Srtnemnts  Iridt  Assn 

Hols  Roycc  kotors.  kc 

NrtionsI  Asm  ol  tta  Rcmokliiig  Mnstiy 

Aiwncai  DaiW  Assn 


RgckwrtI  Inleruloia  Corp 

kdepaiderit  Ftderitoi  ol  Fli(lit  Attendaits 
Gnnry  kmifxium  o)  Amrci.  kic 

MR  Njtoco.  Inc 

SajanenKi  PuMc  UtiMy  Dislnct 

West  Mnico  Vmta*  Dstitulor^  Assn 

NANA  Rmnil  Corp.  Inc 

People's  Repittc  oi  Anpli 

Skee  At*).  Inc 

Hrtleivc  Institute  PuMc  Altars  Conrnrltee.  kc 
kaugemenl  Corp 
Corp 

kavaice  Assn 

gl  Ike  Maslull  Islaids  IRMIl 
Uakdlke  Workers  ol  Amenci 
Wttdorkflss  Sooety 
Grjltin  Corp 

Canpaia  kaen  de  la  Cava  SA  de  CV. 
NMCatral  Maa^al  Coriference 

CorkiM  AsMbrtB 

ktn  S  Itfmt  Assooites.  inc 

Ckni  EiMnul  Irak  DeMkpmenI  Council 

Um  on  Co  ol  CjMomi 

Natk  Skpe  Borough 

Mow  kicnutma  Ltd 

US  Aimilturil  Export  DeMkpment  Council 

NikauMtfliHicai  Wkoksrte  Gracos  Assn 

AOAPSO 

Joumil  ol  Commerce.  Inc 

American  Dietetic  Assn 

Bkie  Cross  (  Blue  SHieM  Assn 

Nilnul  Assn  ol  Pralesswul  htsuraice  A|ents 

WaskHealey  Coiktm 

Corqata  Dirtas  (  Lessors  Assn.  Ik 

Ancrca  Vrtemay  Medical  Assn 

Bakr  Tnwnol  Laonkne.  kc 

NMhklto*  UnMisity 

«  Ckaacil  (  Atomic  Workers  Int'l  Unon 

Massao  Properties.  Inc 

Stadium  Autlaity  ot  the  Oty  ol  Pittstwih 

Haikin  Manatement  Arsenal  Bssaiess  Center  Assocaks 

R.  P  Srterer  Corp 

MackMlan  Bloedel.  Inc 

COI  Policy  Institute 

Austin  Industiies.  Ik 

Wty  Services,  Mc 

Santos  System,  kc 

Susa  Dais  kMnrtanal  (Foi  Turtusk  RcpuHc  ol  Nortkem  Cynrus) 

Gaart  Dmaacs  Vakey  Syslems  Dwsion 

LKkkeaKaMoma  Co 

Syro  Steel  Co 

IkMn  PaofcCorp 

CaqSoMtlCaiMd.  PC  (FnAssanlnfor  Reirtakry  Mom) 

Baikr  Travenol  lilnralones  Inc 

BFAI 


IWkNiSaki  Baaas  An 
CnwOia>ai 
UaMrsHy  ol  Vermont 

Bomrtt  (  HaHanskn  Hrtdin|s  Pfc 
BATUS  Inc 

Ortm  Geolkamal  Corp 
Peat  Products  ol  America,  kc 
Conkrenx  ol  Stafe  Bank  Supervsoi] 
Mrttnakoiial  Bisness  Savce.  he 
Aniencan  Contaental  Corp 
Aliana  Steel  Cop.  Ltd 
American  IntemaMial  Group.  Inc 
Natnial  InMStment  Devrtopment  Corp 
American  Israel  Putkc  Allan  Comm 
Caapiita  (  Baaes  EiMineil  kautetinn  Asa 
""  •  •  «^  kc 
be 


Nabnal  Assn  ol  Rtallors 
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Eapbya/CW 


C  bdM  Oand,  1111  14tk  Start.  NN  Nakatln.  OC  20005 

Caaaan  taatd  b  Sairt  Ta  (COSf).  POBa  93711  Maadae.  Nl  53203.... 

CabaM  liiBHialkB  a«v.  be,  12600  Wot  Oida  Dnw  Dawa,  CO  10221.. 

Sbaty  Onki.  610  4b  Pba,  SW  Nabafba,  DC  20002 

Caaa  U«  WAces,  1420  16tt  SIrert,  Mil  Wataifk*,  DC  20036 

Oi 

k 

k 

k ~. 

Ijny  C  Caart.  412  bafea,  #1000  Taapa,  a  33(02 

MM  m.  Oaba  Jr..  655  15«i  Start.  NN,  #1200  Nafcuba.  OC  20005 

CMbdla  t  Bahi  1201  Hiii>>iiiii  Ambk  IM  PA  Ba  7566  "^^ 

Di 

Do 
Oi 


K8I0M. 


C  Hart  Ok  (00  Bria  Oak  Bad  CkaMk,  NC  26232 ~„ 

OoMl  (  baai.  1100  Cawclgrt  Am.,  NN  Nadkatok,  DC  20036 

toain  N  Caa,  1401  Nat  Yak  Ammo,  NN,  #620  Wataiftai,  DC  20005 ... 
Oak  t  HakOi.  1455  Paiakaai  Awaa,  NN.  #1200  Nakaitai,  X  20004.. 

Dmb  Gnkak  (  SUte,  lOOl  22kd  SL,  NN,  #500  Nabkriai,  DC  20037 

Dims  Halabai  Hbe  Braai  (  Ma,  2300  FaacHi  Cabr  Des  Moats,  lA  50309.. 

Dais  PUk  t  NadMl.  1575  f ■  

Oakat  Phce  (  Bkoah,  1730  I 

Oo 

Hak  0.  OKka,  1101  17n  Strart,  NN,  #700  Watawtan,  K  20036 

May  C  OMar,  1575  be  Start,  NN,  #200  Nakartn.  K  20005 

Saart  L  Dnbe,  441  SkimI  ANta,  N  Nabs,  n  33940 

Oaay  Baladae  Buskby  Paha  (  Wool,  1775  Pensytvana  Am.  NN  NakBfkk.  K  20006. 

Do.. 


!  SL,  NN  NaAackk,  DC  20005. 

.  NW.  #1100  Waskafbi.  K  20006.. 


Ua  Office  ol  Pa<  H  DeUneji,  Ji ,  1920  N  Start.  NN.  #610 
OKksfca  Skapn  (  Maa.  2101  L  St..  NW  Waknfkn.  X  20037 

Do 

Laiy  L  DittK,  1(01  t  Start.  NN  Waskn(ta,  K  20006 


U  20036.. 


C  Daear.  600  Pwavkaia  AMnie,  SE.  #200  NaMnila,  OC  20003 
Bary  6  OraWd,  fMun  Rate  Daae  I  Bayk  1575  I  Start,1lW,  #1025  Ni 
DobMr  (  Grtkadl.  1025  Vemait  Aame.  NW,  #1105  Wakatn.  K  20005.. 

Bka  Has  Dokaty,  1000  Cmacticrt  Awac.  NW  Wastaftai,  DC  20036 

Oartae  (  Assaiaks,  kc.  11445  Isax:  Ntwtai  Suae  So  Restan.  VA  22090... 
Lab  L  Onrbe.  600  Ptnsylvaia  Amim,  SE,  #»0  Wasknrkn,  OC  20003.. 
-       ■  -  -  ■      -       — «s,  MN  55 


OC  20005.. 


I L  Onakaty.  PNskay  Cato  MS  3771  Mnneaprtis,  MN  55402 
Oai  IkBB  t  Mbaba,  1255  23rt  SI,  NN  Nabkfkk,  DC  20037... 


1 1  OytB,  Na  Ikass  Asniabi  4444  Oeito  SIral,  NN  NaNk|bk,  DC  20007... 

Dytss  Laai  Laod.  1161  L*e  Awta.  #113  Mrtane.  LA  70005 

Ed  Edaadaa,  Ba  11  Mukifie.  OK  74401 

Ban  Eka.  1250  Canatoit  AaaK.  NW  Wata«tt>i.  X  20036 

Ondae  EMt-GrHB.  600  Maybnl  Amnk,  SN.  #700  Watawloi,  DC  20024 

SbMt  L  Ekilbat  2033  M  St,  NW.  #404  Wabn|tai,  K  mH,. „- 

Oo 

bkk  T  Eaika.  729  IS*  Start,  NN  Nabtftai,  K  20005 

MUBrt  D  Enrhadl.  PD  Ba  24305  OakknI.  CA  94623 

Eftka  BaJai  Baady  (  ben.  PC.  1140  19tti  St .  NW.  #900  Wisliington.  DC  2003(.. 

Jae  B  Esbily.  Kal  A  Fake  (  Assoaales  729  2nd  Stmt.  NE  Wakmitan.  X  20002 

8ly  la  E«aB.  499  Sank  Cvkd  St .  SW,  #507  Wastawtoi,  K  20003. 


FaTa 


L  Fani.  1755  Mkraa  Oaas  Hatany.  #900  Ark«w,  VA  22202.. 
FM3MBi..bc.  2025  I  Start.  NW,  #113  Nakactn,  DC  20006. ... 


I  0  Faral,  1101  K  SHert.  m,  #1200  Nakwtan.  DC  20006.. 

Ftteal  Caapay,  17550  LyadkU  ftad,  #149  Manphs,  TN  3(119 

FasbraaU  Afcak  6  Boana.  PC,  1000  Wika  BM.,  #900  Artafkn,  \M  22209 

Fial  E.  Faiaa,  122  C  Stral,  NW,  #200  Wakiifbt.  DC  20001 

Fia  (  tabraa.  Estee  Pboe  Boston.  MA  02109 

Faby  babbW«a  Ha*  tbdatai  Haby  Myaat  (  Caty.  1120  CWrtwl  tot..  NN.  #4(5  Niikubk.  DC  20036.. 

k — 

k- - „ — 


k.. 
k- 


FUa  Nabid  Onpe  (  Ltada.  1255  23rd  Start.  NN.  #100  Naka|ton,  DC  200371125.. 
'    I  H.  R*e.  Fake  t  As»abs  1776  k  Start.  NW.  #900  Wakmtan.  X  20006 


Ijai  J.  Filz.  nt  Paar  Hoat  3255  Qnct  Start.  NW  Wakn|ton,  DC  20007.. 

CbMaka  Rya,  2034  G  Start,  NW  Wadaabt,  OC  20006 

Faan  ad  Cam.  1126  Jrtkiaa  PkcTMl,  #201  Natatfton,  DC  20036... 

Cart  L  ImM,  lOis  15»  Skat,  NN,  #900  Nabkftoi,  K  20005 

I  A  Faaa,  1735  Nai  Yak  Anaa.  NN  Nabnftoa,  DC  20006.. 


r  FaMa,  nil  19<k  Start.  NN,  #303  Nabkltoa.  K  20036.. 
bafton.  DC  20005.. 


Jik  I.  Fobk.  1101  ISA  Start,  NN  Nakkfton. 

Fra  Fnaa,  1730  I  Start.  NN.  #703  N^iSakn.  DC  20006 

Fia|if(4hibta  DC.  be.  1730  Rkafc  bMAMme,  NW,  #301  Nattarta.  OC  20036.. 

Baa  Fnbai  Tki  Ptaa  Haot  3255  &aoe  Start.  NW  Wabafbk,  K  20007 

Od.. 


I.  OC  20005.. 


Mac  P  Gata  SOO  IStt  Stall.  NW 

Jrta  C  Gakt.'lJkdMd  Bala  (  Gna  till  N  Shal.  NN,  #300  Naskm(tok,  DC  20036... 

Ol 

GaaySdakal  Adas  (  Baa.  1000  FManac  St..  m  Wadafta.  X  20006.. 


May  k  Gaza,  2555  Paasybaa  hmm.  NN.  #407  Nabktton.  X  20037.. 

Aaa  Gadrt.  444  Nt.  C«ibl  Start.  NN.  #711  NaAafton.  DC  20001 

Fiid  GkntBa,  PA  Ba  1002  Oka.  CA  91710 

Gaad  B|bi  (  Aaaoobi.  be.  1100  17tt  Stnrt.  NW 

AMk  J.  GiiiiiL'ToU  iw  Siiai.' M^^ 

etaa  taal  CMcka.  lOiO  daadkH  An..  NiTinOO 


OC  20036.. 


OC  20036... 


K  20036.. 


1025 


Oirt  USA.  kc.  Gkkrt  HafKll^jSi 


I,  #415 
"t.  #265 


OC  20036.. 


K  20006 

Jrtbna  Pbn.  NH  HWaabk,  OC  20036 

Grid  (  Uikaiood.  kc.  The  Wlad  Office  k(k|  14S5  Pkauiliiiii  AMaa.  NN.  #950 

Ol - 

k 


I,  OC  20904.. 


Aaaica  Daita  Aak 


Sadk/Natk  Diulppaiil  fawB.  Ud 
'_         ■  ^aalCo  _ 
ri  Ekctrical  (  Ekctraacs  Enfkeers,  kc 
kitanalnui  Assn  ol  Gavkyseal  Cattadas 
kvestment  Partaask^  Assn 
Natkaal  Stndaal  Srtdanats  Tiadi  Asa 

Corp 

AnarxaOMda  Edacaia 
Aflarica  Hadk 
Eksack  Cap 
(SaaalMfc,_hc 

Brtk  Stores  SavicB,  be 

Risk  (  ksinnce  Manynitnt  Sociely 

Comnitke  to  Sopport  me  Antitrust  Lavs 

Oresar  bdtstrks 

Criaato  Nabr  Cowess 

EUGribNaay 

ItoMat  Kims  Rokets  6  Oo 

unonoo  wsonaiaMa  nc 

ToMTs  torin  Fonter  &  Crosby,  he 

Pmsian  RmI  EstJte  Assn 

AflcricM  Cymiid  Co 

AflNrion  CoRtncnUI  Cofp 

Bear  Steams  &  Co.  Inc 

Dee  Cpfporation  PLC 

Goienl  Developmnt  Utiities.  Inc 

ABO  Securities  Corp 

FsfcMo  MQUStnes  mc 

Price  Watertaae  (ForlmestRKnt  Co  Institute) 

MBpenlent  hBurance  Agents  of  AncfKa,  Inc 

Reneiwlte  Fweb  Ami 

Heur  York  Stite  Qiihfltilmotoncil  Society 

JipM  tenomc  lustitiite  of  America 


FMayCo 


tasuranoe  A|ents  of  Anenca,  Inc 


k     _     ...       

lb                   „           

d                                    _    .._    __ 

Ol              _       „      

Ot                                                              

1  (  AimHn  417  FinI  St  SL  #40  Nxddabk  DC  20003             

Do                                                                       „„ ., 

Oi                                  „ 

k  

k - - .-.   

Co 
Dvt-H.L.  LH 
[kiMI-Lkyd.  AG 

Mafbnanta/U.SA  Fiartit  Conkrace 
Tke '8900  Lac 
fda  kdostnal  Corp 

US.  Atknke  (  Gidi  Pats/East  Mol  (  N.  Africa  FmgM  Oal 
US  Atkntic  t  Gidl/AiBtnka4fc«  Zeitaal  Oahtnoe 
Criorato  RiMr  Maaxol  Nafcr  Dklnd  (CUMND) 
sSaMbC 


Gap 
...  Co,  toe 
raedure  ntatn 
US  Sprat 
B.V  Stowdac  Co  Qack  Dispakk 
Qtiztns  Afanst  Dra|s 
AsacialMi  ol  Okkkona  Gtntral  Conlrackn 
National  Fortst  ftoducts  Assn 
Nahaial  Fal  ol  kdqaalBit  Busntss 
Coitiact  Staffini  of  Affltnca 
NatiBial  Stall  Lea«|  Assn 
Associated  Buddas  (  Contractors,  kc 
CknaCo 

VoJaitav  Hospitals  ol  Amenca,  be 
Uatad  SDHtk  (  Eastern  Tite 
Sa  HecM  (  Assooaks.  kc 
Gab,  toe 

MM  Cop 

roncemed  Federal  Radrpad  Admmistratnn  Enpbyta 

Cnncil  ol  State  Ckambers  of  Commem 

Snrth  Codese 

Cannttee  A(>"^  Rrtroactivity 

FMMknima  kait  Ventwe 

Nataial  Assn  ol  Sonor  Lwnt  kdatnes  (NASU) 

Nationai  Lnnisine  Assn 

Puerto  Rco  Department  ol  Herilk 

Pueto  Rco  Hosital  Assn 

Smad  Busmess  Coanl  ol  Ameria 

Syncn  kt'l  Cop/Nat'l  Assn  ol  Nuckv  Pkakodes 

TeekAmem  Griup.  kc 

btematanil  Communicahons  Assn 

Soltwae  Pkkisktrs  Assn 

Gray  (  Co  Pride  Conminicatais  Ml.  be  (FaCob  d'Aza 

Edward  Blankstein.  kc 

HaneRaxrdmg  Ri(kts  CoaMm 

Earon  Corp 

Tobacco  kstitute 

Southern  Catloma  Edam  Co 

Maaesob  Mung  (  Mauixtakf  Co 

American  Business  Conlerenoe 


bay  it  Co  PridK  Comnnnicatiais 

Gner  kpasa.  rt  al 

UnitBl  Mke  Workers  of  Amenca 

Boad  o!  Trak  ol  Ike  City  of  Cliica(0 

Search  Group,  kc 

Greakria  Capital  Corp 

Greenkria  Leasing 


kri.  kc  (FvAMTkaad  ri  0*  Cayma  Madi) 


mm  Naanal  Paa  Inkpadacia  Trial  DeAncrii 

Bbckhrt  Tiibal  OoMCd 

QiBJia  kdaiTrte 

LTV  Cap 

ANtricM  ktanahonal  Group,  be 

Mat  Co 

Akwita  ksuraaoi  Assn 

Air  Products  (  Oanicals,  be 


SaanSaiepabcIa  ( Tl 
Aaoat  Onbanci  Co 
M.  E.  Brit  Oncn  Co 
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1010  Wmmm  Hmm,  m,  f  OtO  WuMmIb.  K  20007 — 

tm  n.  (Mk  s>«i  Maiiii.  ikmm ~. 

ino  I  Skat.  M.  #703  NMdiiMl  DC  JOOOt 

IISO  Ciiiiclicil  Mmm,  m.  #600  IMiiflm.  DC  20030 


I  (  QMt.  PC  1133  21st  SMM.  I 


MB  ta*».  Ai  Nnr  Hmi  32»  tact  Skal.  NN 


V  VMMflM, 
K  20007 


K  20030. 


,  ITU 


,  ISIS 


MM.  W  22201. _ 

NriMT.  #«0  MMm  W  22202 

te.  ISIt  MrtSM.  #lHb  MMUo.  M  mt?.. 
"  "     riaB.OA  43200 _... 


baa  Mri  Cm*  Co,  tSO  SMk  bM  Skal  OriMbB. 
Oli9i:  tar.  2S3)  «b  Nn  SkM.  W.  #100  «>*>!■.  DC  TOOOt 
- ■ '  I.  DC  21036 


I S.  tain.  1133  1»  Skat  NW 
1 1  li«n,  OM.  1775  rantiM 
i«/ltaa,l«lwHH|tMl6K 

M  QMini'P.a  •■'sn'M^ 


m.  #700  Wulaila.  K  20006.. 
L  Skal  M.  #9S0  Hxtmjm.  K  20036... 


M*.  #000 


U  20006.. 


,  14SS  P Ill  mil  /haa.  W  HalMa.  I 

1 1  Pak.  M  ion  Slat.  M  awana.  DCao06 


DC  2000*.. 


n— ^  Cl.  kc.  OSS  ISH  SI,  Mf.  #200  IWafla.  DC  20005 
FiiMA  J.  Naall.  OSS  ISOi  Skat.  MT  300  MnaMa  San 
CkaMa  *.  Ham  1700  K  Ikn  Skat  laskii.  VA  222M ... 

mnTmrn.  \m  is*  Skat.  m.  #200  wiitiiiia.  u 

Ot. 


DC2000S„ 


20036.. 


Sati  L  Hrta.  7901  Ejsin  taae  Sitar  ^ria.  ■)  209ia.. 
Sav  Hnh.  nil  Eato  Amm.  Mi  Rn  Slw  Sini  N)  20910.. 


MhB  H  HntL  1102  D«  Dhw  lldaii.  »  22101 

Mirt  G.  Hm«M  B<  GilB  Ok  Dans  Onk.  NW.  #900  Wsln|toii.  DC  20005 

mUmMmi  taiSn.  kc.  499  Salk  Cnlol  Skat,  St.  #507  Wslnikn.  DC  20003 

MM  L  llaiiilii.  2016  Hto  Ptan  «MiiMka.  DC  20009 

( A.  HBir444  H  C^  Stat  #339««rtata,  X  20001 

■  tadMIe  Mat  t  Rotkaci.  1025  Tkoms  Mtcna  SI.  NW.  #700  NaMRHa.  K  20007.. 
Oi - 


■■h  L  MAm.  516  Fnt  Skat.  SI  Utokimn.  DC  20003  . 
F.  IM(  Mftna  a<  taK  he.  400  N.  C^M  SI.  IM.  #327 
M|al  HalMii.  115  OaaekoM  Am..  IW  UMafla.  K  20006 

Oi. 

Oi. 
B%  E.  Napa.  1S22 1 


DC  20001.. 


iKF 


#120  likaMa.  DC  200IS 

Ikm  Fnt  iWaa  Ptaa.  #«naia|i.  I  60602.. 


Hmi  Tki  Hnia  tea  910  171k  Skat.  M.  #311 
VbIb  T.  tkrirn  k..  Mrim^  Hi  1000  Ihreatk  D*s  BaUa  Di 
Ikaai  Haiir  lesl^kal.  Mil.  #603  Wulaite.  DC  20006 .... 
Gay  IM.  Ite  Pam  Haa  3255  tea  Skal  Mr  UMafla.  DC 

K  20037' 


K  20006.. 


.  n  7S20I.. 


20007.. 


Bna  ■.  Hia.  2215  Casktata  Anm. 
Didi  Inaa.  PO  Ba  571  taku  n  71767 


Mhi  1  nai.  1001  22ia  Skal  Ml  UMafla.  DC  20037 

HTnia.  13S0  OH  Oaaai  IMm>.  #7S0lafi|aa,  CA  94O10 

Jaarik  Oai  IMS.  12»  I  SM.  HV  WaiiMlarK  20005 

rarihr  P  Hmi.  112S  ITU  Skat  RW  Miria«b.  K  20" 
Mi  X.  lam.  ni  Jaw  baan  1919  taailaai  Ahh 
Mak  Sdaati  OaaO>  t  fiiiitaa.  kc.  1350  Har  Vrt 
iaaka  P  J*L30l\tal  Hah  laaa  6li  Fka  Taw 
laai  I  Ihdirn  Daat  Ckdi.  Ml  Hakaiaii.  DC  2003( 


,  1125  ITU  Skat  m>  Wiikaifai.  K  20036  . 

:  Jaai.  na  Jaw  Caaw  1919  l^wiliaii  Ania.  HW.  #300  WKtarln.  K  20006 

~      >  tMaa.  he  lUO  Har  Vrt  Amw.  HW.  #4O0iati«a.  DC  20005.. 

"     "        ■      .»A  22100 „ 

:  20036.. 
I  U.  «B,  pa  Ba  921  aaat.  HaAl  hMl.. 
Onn  JMaa.  lai  OMoi  a  Onn  mmm  1711  CaadJot  Aa.  M.  #310  lakhihi.  OC  20009 .. 

Caai  Pkkaa.  115  16li  SM.  MMtakhihi.  K  20006 _. 

jaaa  Waait  Ba  12S5  Haavi  Haaai  hkMS. „. 

L  oatkr  Jaam.  145S  Plmiliaii  Anai.  Mil.  #900  IMaftai,  K  20004 

Shika  ■..Maa.  Tki  Ftaa  Hoai  3255  Gna  Skat  HW  Wakhita.  DC  20007 


1 1  Mk.  pa  Dnai  5517  tetakn.  SC  29304 

I  L  Jaa,  WidaiR  Gaa  (  Okt.  P.c  1133  21st  Skat  HW.  #500 

I  Dai  Raai  t  Pkae.  655  ISOi  St.  HW  Wahwhii.  K  20005 

ta*  ll'Jailk.  1199  tak  HmtPlK  Pkaatwk.  HJ  00232 _ 

laali  Mi.  Ba  200  M^m.  ttasM  taM4i 

M  lalz.  1667  I  Skat  HW.  #710  Wakaita.  OC  20006 


OC  20036.. 


Daas  IbatFaqrHaiiaMOaPMOnici  Saiat  Bakit  M  02109 

Di 

b|(  Sdahi  Fkma  Hqa  I  Hate.  1575 1  Skat  HW,  #1150  WiiMtto.  DC  2000S„ 

Di 

IMa  kak  t  taaaks,  he.  112  S  P«kIi  Skal  MBaao.  VA  22314 

iaiia  F«  I*  110  llaAai  Aaaa.  HI.  #211  Wakaaa.  DC  20002 

Caaii  laaa,  1401  Nm  vat  Aaaa.  HW.  #720  MafM.  DC  2000S 

l*at  P  laaa.  3013  IMkH  Diat  HaMi.  W  22071 

I  H.  MitiiirirOaiiamroiiai^ 
Di. 


••v 


A.  Mh,  422  nil  Skat  SI  Wakaria.  DC... 
Aaaa,  Ml.  #910 


1331  PM 
1730 


■hi 


.  Ml.  #1200 


K20004_ 


DC  20006.. 


Ma  A.  iaai.  IN  17li  Sbat  HW.  #650  WMarta.  DC  20036.. 

Dai  adaa,  22S  Ta*y  Aaaa  Pat  Ma  1160061 

Mi  F.  OaA  2300  ■  Skat  HW,  #HO«Mafki.  DC  20037.. 
)m  ■.  iaMe.  2300  i  Skat  HW.  #000  WMafM,  DC  20037.. 

""  "     "" HiaaikiTDCi 


I  lab.  I61S I  Skat  Ml.  #1300 
^  L  lai  1100  H  Skat  Sak  21  ~ 
Oi. 


20037.. 
n9S814„. 


Mn  BM  Laai.  1420  ba  Skal  Ak 
lakji k, iMjb^  UULSkat  HW 


W  22314.. 


Uata,  1313  L  Skat  HW  Wrtiiiikii,  K  2000S... 
DiMtlOlkBanata  Cart  FaECkaAVA  22046.. 


1001 2M 


ISkalllW.# 
laiMI.#3 


#550 


DC  20037. 


K200D9.. 


•Baa  H.  Uml  ■bmi  laa  t  lakM  IkH  k  Skat  HW 
Mas  PMaUGay,  K3  SaNaM  Skat  Fartn.  W22(I3I 
lakaaa  CaoakM.  11970  Bank  Diiw.  #2»  St  laa,  kO  63141 

PM  E.  Uat  Da  Oaaakn  Pha,  #1002  BMa.  kA  02109 

lipai  Hakaia  WHM  t  Ikiiiip.  ITS  OmM  St.  HW.  #100 
Di 

■dZZZZZZIIZIIZIZZZZZZI 


K  20036.. 


OC  20038.. 


EaMia/CM 


Fint  Biala  Ooni 

Onan  MaulKlwin  a  Aimnca.  he 

FortkaaCo 

Amncjn  BusMss  Cuilcfvu 

OiuaM|  fdiu  hdaliKS.  he 

baa  PoMi  Coip 

to*  (  Co  PiMc  ConanmcjUon  Ml.  he  (For  ApciMin  hr  kata  OriaM 

kOP)J 
Gnr  A  Co  PiMc  Comnwacitms  Ml.  he  (F«:lo«  hrt  Pmhcn  Assi) 
AMncaGMAw 


talMwuth-Kittay  Anral  Sffvns  Canmna.  he 

kO  CofliminattiB  Corp 

Amcrcjn  l^trafini,  he 

Itesvo  Properties,  he 

Sdawn  AuMonty  of  lie  Oty  a  Piflshrgll 

CSX  Corp 

Mid«|»i  suit  Hoiisint  Dewtapmenl  Aullionty 

CoBta  ConservHan  Assn 

AnvMble  industrss,  he 

Puerto  Rico  La|K  a  Sivnp  hstilutoB 


(«r 


OccM  ShBlioldhffs,  he 
M  kidlea  htemihona 


AMriea  I 

Boai|Co 

kaon  Perm  I  bmvsliy  (For  GTE  Serviet  Corp) 

kaon  Ptmn  I  bnwsliy  (For  Mmilxtinr^  Life  hsuraoc  Co,  he) 

Hltni* /ton  o(  Socia  Woilien 

Nitwul  /ton  oi  Social  Watim 

Wm  H  Hunta  L  Assoe.  he  (ForHcwiitn  SifiB.  he) 

Coista  Conarvation  Assn 

CSX  Capvilnrt 

Cisey  Scrn    (tor  Assocutoi  lor  Regulatory  Raaa) 

Aliaiict  lor  Hal  Rain  Contra 

Chill  County  Retmal  Fkod  Contra  Dstnct 

CredHRite 

Deney  Development  Co 

(Mi(  Healtli  Care,  he 

Hiwhes  Anraft  Co 

MrinvoAtan  Water  Distnct  o(  Souttieni  CaMoma 

SouttiiKSleni  PoMr  Rcsourcts  Assn 

Bitupoi.  Inc 

Wilmonte.  Inc 

Contra  Data  Corp 

Storap  Tedmolon  Corp 

Tarnpa  Bay  Basefali  Grouv.  Inc 

Assoaatwi  a  Ameneai  Vetemary  keacal  Coietes 

kont|oniery  Wan)  t  Co,  he 

vasan  RtEinnhi.  he 

Lomas  A  Nettieton  rnancul  Corp 

Brown  t  Williamson  Toliacto  Corp 

Governnient  ol  Itie  Cayman  blanas 

Gray  A  Co  PuUc  Canimneatins  Ml.  he  (FoiGiai  hpaai.  a  i.) 

Amenon  Ptiarmaoutiea  Assn 

Coasta  Constrvatiai  Assn 

Stanlard  OH  Co  (ONoj 

Amenean  Comm  lor  Vietnam  Qarms  lustict 

Aneneao  Resort  (  Resalential  Devdopmoit  Assn 

htenalma  Unon  a  Operatni  Fnimeeis 

Piah)  koms.  he 

ASAKO.  he 

vaa.he 

kO 

BHuH/Ui/Ejit  Gandl 

koTfa  Staky  t  Co.  he 

Maiea  Hi  a  lata  A  Caipess  a  hdiistna  Orfanuabais 

Bin/H/Ejit  Counal 

American  Internationa  Group,  Inc 

Gray  A  Co  PdHie  Conwwneatiais  Ml,  he  (F«:GoNfinient 

McMn  Tire  Corp 

Kaiser  Pone 

Saitli  Ainean  Sugar  Assn 

AthntcEhetnc 

Biloni/Kili/Ejit  Canal 

Baxta  Tnwna  Lakoratoties,  he 

H  H  Gom  Assoeatos.  he 

Hatma  Venture  Capua  Assn 

Johnson  &  JotaiM 

Winfiai]  Mawbckni  Ot 

vasan  Ri  ufhiM,  he 

Women's  Actm  la  Hudea  Disarmament  he 

Natanal  Assn  a  hsuranct  Brokers 

Ratma  Wood  Encro  Assn.  he 

mtrasystems.  he 

Mermedcs,  Ine 

Intemataoi  Assn  a  Airport  Duty  Fne  Skns 

kothen  Witlnut  Custody.  Inc 

Amenean  Cement  Trade  Alhanet,  he 

Piedmont  Securities  Co  A  Guaraty  Imestment  Co 

SunTnst  Banks,  he 

Woodnift  Fourvtation 

kotttCo,  he 

Amenean  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

■toy  F  Westoi.  he  (For  Inmont  Dmsoi-BASF  Cap) 

Roy  F  Westm,  he  (For  hmonl  Divisian.BASF  Corp) 

Pad  Wees  Riflun     (for  Howard  Hugtes  Medica  Institute) 

kattco  Forge,  he 

IMaMSKa  Prafessana  Enpneen 

Sa«h4  Eaphyees  htetnationa  Unon 

karuna  A  Asmahs.  he 

Aaaoukea  Radh.  he 

(^oartion  tor  Food  Aid  nAey  A  Prograns 

Haliona  CoopcratM  Business  Assn 

US  Gyssum  Co 

Oxford  Group  Umited 

PoMl  Gadstai  Flaw  t  kuraiy 

Bitnal,  he 

American  Genalopes 

Associalm  a  Screntuts  A  M  Engneenng  taxana 

CkahMarOtSacH,  IM 

Mac  hMats.  he 


a  da  Cayma  bMds) 


August  8, 1986 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


19957 


Oqaiaaa  a  kMMl  Fiil 


Syhekr  Ikis.  USS  ISIk  Skat  HW,  #S04  WakkgM.  DC  20005... 
Dt 

'■■■.liiiii'Skatii 


R.  Ihfa  IMku  1700  H.  kan  Skat  #1620  Aiknta.  VA  22 
AMia  T  Mkck.  400  Fint  Skat  NW  WalMa.  K  aWOl^ 
kaka  A  kaHa.  he.  1750  Hai  Vak  AaTiH,  il'?ll«Wi*"  •«  »*" 
"— •  "-*-  Ratenbag  Taney  A  Etais.  1200  Hai  Hanpslin  fm..  HW,  #200 
ic2,  Tke  Ftaa  HMO  3255  Oact  Skat  HWWaaaigtn,  K  20007 


DC  20036.. 


Fiak 

I 

kartait't  CMpaiyri6e7  R  Street.  HW.  #660  Wi 


DC  20006. 


D  kaaiai,  1331  Pareylvaa  Aveaa,  HW,  #910  WakaMi,  K  20004.... 

karl  D  kaoai,  7937  UkiPlasait  Driye  SpriiitSad.  VA  MIB...^.....^.. 

kaylad  Paik's  taaa.  231 1  Bathne  Skat,  M  Fl  Saknan,  kO  21202 — 
DbhHF.  kaay,  At  Pomi  Hoae 3255 Gr» Stoat  HW  Wakii«tm,  K  20007. 

ja»  k*«SM  kStrati*  i*^^ 

,  IWO  k  Skat  HW,  #950  Norffi  W«taiiln,_K,20036.. 


kay  Haa  kahs.  444  Hortk  CapiU  St.  #711  Wahngign.  DC  20001 
Do 


Pckr  IL  liit,  Spiegei  A  iiiiiimi  i3«i  HW  Wasknfhi.  K  2000M79I.. 

Do  - 

Pthr  katkas,  1050  Connectoit  Avenue.  NW  Wishngton,  DC  20036 

Hacy  kmal,  444  Ho  Capitol  Street,  HW,  #711  *«l»8ton.  DC20«1,..  _ 

kiya  BroM  A  Pbtt.  2000  Pemsylvna  Avenue.  NW,  #6500  Waslmgtn,  K  20006 

Do - - — •• 


D)... 
Oi... 
Di... 

kcOiRt 


1155  ISdl  St.  HW.  #504  WatttahR.  K  20005..^.^.. 
HW,  #600  Waslihflon,  K  20036.. 


Trtte,  UOOCaneetioitAia,     .  ^^ 

kati  L  kcCaiA,  IJOl  «  St.,  HW,  #700  *»**«,  DC ?0006.. 

James  A.  k£j3i«n.  111  kasaHoetts  Aawe,  Hl»,  #200  Wrthrta,  DC  20001.. 

kcSermolt  Wi  A  Emm.  1150  A  SI.  HW,  #500  Washhgton,  DC  2«« 

Ml  keOaad,  IJOO  «( Skat,  Ml,  #950  Hatk  Wahntton.  DC  20036^. 

Jadi  IkOnad  Co.  IMO  k  Skat  HW,  #950  Hortti  WadMa.  OC  20036 _ 

kaiy  lyn  kcGary,  1001  22nd  Stoea,  HW  WashintM,  K  20037 

ArOw  H.  kekani.  4339  Reuac  Qrele  kaattt.  GA  30062 . 


keNa  Gkn  lakins  Cahy  Sii«hlay  PBIa  t  Dtth.  1155  ISOi  Skat  NW  WaMgkn.  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Ol 

Oi 

Di 


Di. 
Oi.. 


Ol.. 
Di.. 
Di.. 


tea  A  kM.  1957  E  Skat  HW  WakngM.  K  20006 

kvil  Siaaas  Slat  he,  28332  Hayes  Had  Raewle,  kl  48066 

Edwd  L  karha,  6000  Camcttait  A»e ,  HW  WaaiiMtai,  «  20815  ..;^--. 
Ridiad  P  kaiCri455  Pansyl»a«a  Awnie.  NW,  #900  Waaaghn.  OC  20004„ 
Uiy  D  keyn,  412  First  Stoat,  SI  Washngkai.  K  20003 


Do.. 

Do 


kKtiaa  G  Mduas.  PC  Bo>  ;000-E-Box  310  Teiarluna,  TX  75501 

Jam  I  m>m.  1001  22nl  Strea.  NW  Wastanjeton.  K  20037 

Liaace  E.  Hhi.  1522  A  Stoat,  HW,  #828  Wasthigkn,  K  20005^. 
Haiis  kkK  A  Assaiaes,  1655  H  Fort  kycr  Driw  Aihgton,  VA  22209 
Wto  A  Ckakai.  CMd.  kanpktta  Sqore  655  15«i  %at 

Di 

Ol 

Ol 


.NW 


K2000S.. 


Oi.. 

Do.. 


DC  20036.. 


DC  2000S.. 


Dany  Nfer'itooaiiis.'inc:  '400  N  Caprta  St.  NW.  #325  Washington,  DC  20001 
Ankcw  t  kBkkin,  Btvendge  A  Diamond,  PC  1333  New  Hampskire  AMnie,  ""  " 

jam  A  itaii*.', Oiiiia*iai^  

Do 

P«ef  A  lk«*.WA  A  Associates,  he  PbrBm^ 

J.  RaHai  korga,  412  Fust  Stoia.  SI  Washnpai,  K  20003 ;j;  ::;;ivi- 

kaga  IfMS  A  BkAIus,  Sute  800  Nortli  1800  k  SI,  HW  Wakngtn,  K  20036 

lliomasak<iuiionJir444li^^ 

EnM  Fiaia  kuriey.  1129  20tli  Stoat,  HW.  #400  Wasthatan,  K  20036;^... 

DaS  J  kvpky.  T)»  Para  Hoae  3255  Grace  Skat  HW  ffishngtai,  K  20007 

EbkaOi  A  kapky,  1901  H  Fort  kyer  Oiiw,  #204  Aitatn.  VA  22209 •■■  "^:vl.-z:-— — V," 

tmm  T  Um^K  Banelt  katamen  A  kinky  255?k  Stoat  ,•«.  f  120«»?*»«i,K  "M'- 
kagaa  R.  kaniy.  Scat  HariianTkcUal  2501  k  Stoat  NW.  #400  Wakngtai.  K  20037 


Do.. 
Do.. 


A  Sdaa.  2S50  k  St.  HW,  #695  Waknghn.  DC  20037.. 


kmayl 

Diaie  k  N««.  600  Pimeh^                       Waanftai.  OC  20003 . 
1  to  Far  trade,  U^  "  "  


1718  Oonwtiait  Annw.  HW,  #310  Washhgka.  OC  20009.. 


Haana  CoaMm  hr  Fa  irade,  l/u  uanectnn  mvat.  nrn.  wnv  wasimw.  w,  «wra 

NaaM  Pan  MkKk  FoaMkon.  110  kaytad  Anna,  HI.  #409  "Ssf^tiL^S^VXiiS- 
Hikaa  Stoihns  A  kalak^  Grap.  1919  PanytaM  Am.,  NW,  #704  Washngton,  K  20006 
H*nl  Wiidliiergy  Asa.  he.  10382  Damncy  laa  Farta.  VA  22030 


GaiM  L  Haan.  he.  1200S  Wbkam  Driue  Bail.  kD  20715.. 

Mas  R.  MdaM.  8659  BaypM  kad.  #305  Maaak.  a  32216...„..-;^.... 

Ela  Naabair236  k^Snlls  Aana.  HW.  #305  WaMgta.  K  20002... 

DiMd  F.  Hooias,  2201  SUk  IMway  38  Cherry  Hi,  HJ  08002 

Hkka  Nki.  Bn  373  kaim.  iSnkai  hM*^ 

Pikidi  J.  H^X.  1133  iSli  Skal.  NW  tlteMthj.  DC,20(H6.., ■.■■■.■...■ 

HHkr  kcaiSa  A  Fok,  333  kalat  Stat  27ft  Fka  Sa  Franan,  CA  9410S. 
Do      - 

Rkdy  mm.  1400  Ea  Stoat.  NW  Washngtei.  K  20005  .  ...    .^j.... 

Otanr  A  Hana,  1919  Ponsylvania  Ktt.  NW,  #800  WaslngM.  K  20006.... 

Di - - 

Ol 

Ol 

Di 

Di 


Dana  iOMan.  12504  L  NNIki  Bhd.  WMIki.  CA  90602 v~-~.~ 

01WI  ad  Alky.  P.C.  1333  Hai  Haakac  Aana.  HW.  #660  WaMgta,  DC  20036.. 


uai 

atydkami 

CMy  a  khn  Beak 

MeOoaily.  Fhrida 

Tcktrmoc  he 

Bratoknd  <t  kamtenance  a  Way  Empkya 

Cea  HaMic  Shppmg  Enterprses 

••o.hc  ^__ 

Gm  A  Co  PMe  CanmiutiBU  hfl.  he  (ForAwenmat  a  ttc  dyna  taMdi) 

tay  A  Co  Paiie  CunwahjUwi  M'l.  he  (ForMaM  Air  Uas) 

Giapke  (>ommunications  htl  Unia 

Anna  Cement  Trade  ABance,  he 

kinnan  A  Associates,  he 

Gray  A  Co  Pa*c  Communcations  M1,  he  (FaOok  d'Azur  Devaopment) 

Gray  A  Co  Pittc  Conmumcatinis  Ml,  he  (Fcrfowmment  a  dc  Ciyna  IsMOs) 

Common  Cause 

Griffin  Corp 

Kate  Co  (For.-Untasty  a  tlie  Sand  Hart) 

tele  Co  jfa  Uwwndy  a  kami) 

Hoitlan  (<adomia  Piwer  Agency 

Sacramento  kuneval  Utaty  Dstiict 

Baker  A  Hosteller  (ForSoai  A  Detergent  Assn) 

tefe  Co  (For  UHIAO  Naaaia  Para  IndepenlBica  Taa  Daingaa) 

AJkance  lor  Pfrtanllnpy 

Business  Rouodtalile 

ContoacI  Staffm  a  America 

Hewtett-PackanfCo 

HoaekoU  Commercal  Finanaa  Services,  he 

Hatiaia  Staff  losing  Assn 

SlKarson  Ukman  Brotliers,  he 

Kings  Riva  CaiSBvation  Distnct 

Ross  frioiW  Cofp 

Prict  WatolmBt  (ForJoyota  kotor  Kentucky,  he) 

America  Dental  Hygienists'  Assn 

lack  kcOonad  Co  [ForMuniapal  Financial  Caisuftants) 

Ihmpa  Fmanaa  Consultants 

gawlard  Oil  Co  (0I») 

kckalion  A  Da.  he 

AieiPSigiia.  he 

Beneftda  kanagement  Corp  a  America 

Bradky  Properties 

Carolina  Urocorp 

KasaShaCooi 

Harriott  Corp 

Ocea  Fresli  Seafood 

Paeific  Thalres 

R.J  Reynads  Tancco  Co 

SmiltMne  Beckman  Cap 

Toas  Gas  Transmission  Corp 

rmes  kirror  Co 

Union  Pacific  Corp 

Assooatol  Genaa  ConUaetors  a  America 

GATXCorp 

American  Internationa  Group.  Ine 

Committa  for  ttc  Production  A  Research  a  Agne  Chemeas 

Huderf  Waste  Task  Force 

Teus  Cotton  marketing 

Stadard  OH  Co  (Oho) 

America  Veterhary  kaiea  Assn 

Home  Group 

America  Electionics  Assn 

Browning  Ferris  Industries 

Coaitnn  lor  the  Advancement  a  Industrial  Technrfogy 

Conwuter  A  Business  Equpment  kanutactuttrs  Assn 

Oiganizakon  tor  Fw  Taxahon  a  htl  hvestments 

Onpia /^Mbelaan  Artworks 

Senioondueta  hdustojf  Assn 

Stae  a  Washngtai,  DepI  a  Transportatmi 

Lower  Haugatuel  Vahy  Regional  Resource  Recovery  Proact 

Town  a  Oyster  Bay  hdustrol  Devthpment  Agaigi 

Prince  George  Center 

State  a  kaylaid,  Dept  a  Transpatahon 

WasJavtai  ketnipaita  Area  Transit  Authaity 

On^p  wcovery  Corp 

Naboia  Aukanaae  Deaeis  Assn 

David  B  Causey 

Wheas.  he 

Padfc  Taess  Gioup 

America  Assn  a  Homes  lor  the  Aging  ^^ 

Gray  A  Co  PJikc  Communications  Ml,  he  (Fafiwanmwt  a  the  Cayma  Ishnds) 

Roadway  Express,  he 

Sargeit  A  Lundy  Engineers 

America  Assn  a  Crop  Insurers 

Chicago  Bard  a  Trade 

UnM  Egg  Piahcaj 

BearSkaiBACo 

Itabisco  Brands,  he 

hdvadent  hsuranee  Agaits  a  America,  he 


U.S.SprM 


KiMS  River  Caoavalhn  Diskiet 
HoSl 


Ameriea  Tetepkone 

Centa  a  Balga  A  Pacy  Priaities 

America  kariSme  ClfiOBS  Sevioe 

Bikhi/Kili/Ep  CaneH 

kO  Camwneahais  Corp 

kerit  Stakess  Stal.  he 

RaardvCotbai,  he 

WHdemess  Society 

taerica  Bushesses  lor  htl  Trade 

Asneiahon  a  hvetment  kanagement  Saes  Eneshves 

Cortaa  kakis  Janeoi 

Distlal  Spirits  Cound  a  the  U  J.,  ke 

PiimarkCorp 

UniM  Aimnea  Hydropoar  Corp 

OnmRiraiay  Semces,  he 

Ali^ay  Oaaly  i 


19958 
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MM  L  arwk.  iw  L  Stat  m  Vitfiiiii,  oc  psoas 

■.  jmi  (Mw,  32n  immt  Or  cmb  omm.  oh  miu 

Oritari  Iria  iW  IM  iatma  Uw  Nalani.  1  G00tS-21».. 
DMB 1  Oniil,  PU  Bb  lact  SMk,  WKlfllR . 
tajMi  L  hkii*i^  lt»  I  St  W)  1 
"    ",»r 


wr  auMK  K  mui _.. 

I  ImmjL  f  (03  IMMk  DC 

1 M)  wiitMiM.  DC  noeT. 


■■lak  C  PMb.  117  IM  Stal.  M)  WiitMlM.  DC  nO(B - 

MMi  W 1  »>.  »U  II  St,  M.  imihamtm.  K  2003;.. 
Bl 


2Mn. 


PM  IMap  iMH«  I  Mai.  6»  Ftar  lOiO  nans  Mtenai  St . 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1986: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
Tux  Owe  Copy  Wfth  the  Sscreiart  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"PRELunNART"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  REPORr  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "a."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                  I 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A"-<a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee"  —To  file  as  an  "employee".  sUte  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer  s  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees.  ,    ^  „       _* 

(U)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  •W.-RevorU  by  AgenU  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaUng  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
aU  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  persons  as  "employers"-is  to  be  fUed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".-(o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  intereste,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e).  ^  .   ^,  ^^     ,       w.— *  »    »k>  t>.kk^». 

(fe)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  U>bbyuig 
Act  are  required  to  fUe  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration).  ,       ^      .     ^  _     ,       »..  1. 1^^„ ».-.,« -,i*»,x., 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  fUe  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


.  LEGISLATIVE  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  SUte  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description.  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1.  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarteriy"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anUdpated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  sUte  also  what  the  daUy,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  te  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarteriy"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  Items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
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Non  OR  iTDf  "D."— (a)  In  OeneraL  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  laoney  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
Uon"— SecUon  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  Ir  This  Rkport  Is  roa  am  Kmplotxh.- (i)  In  GtneraL  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(U)  Receipta  of  Biuineu  Firms  and  Individuait.—A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
ezpendttures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation- but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(Ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
aanasments.  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  aaseasments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organisations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  U.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(e)  If  Thu  Rxpokt  Is  roi  ah  Acxnt  or  Emtloyks.— (i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  aervioes)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(U)  Employer  as  Contributor  oftSOO  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more.  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  RKKim  (IRCLODIKG  CoirruBimoNs  AMD  Loans): 

Fill  In  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

X  $. Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  ^^  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  _,  

PI  p ASP  jinswcr    vcs    or    no 

^  f ?«*lPf«  f™"  ^"^  °!  P^^  •";  duplicated  matter  ^^   ^  ^^e  case  of  each  contributor  wh;;^"  contributions  (including 

'•  • Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee.  etc.)  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

••  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more; 

7.  $ Jleceived  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  this   page,   tabulate   data   under   the   headings   "Amount"   and 

and  "7")  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30,  or 

Loans  Received  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

"The  term   contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."-Sec.  302(a).  lowing  example: 

»•  •"" Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11-  t Jtepald  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  N.Y. 

$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


NoTK  OH  ITXM  "E".— (o)  In  General  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(fr)|Ir  This  Report  Is  por  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
teleg^h  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  EzPEMUiTURBS  (INCLUDING  LoANS)  in  coiwectlon  With  legislative  interests: 

Pill  In  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^"  *^^  <»^  °f  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

"1")  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  daU  as  to 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date  or 

cost  Dates,"  ""Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Prepare 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  ^""^^  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  foUowing  example: 

6-  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount     Dale  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

8.  $ — ; All  other  expenditures 

9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8")  $1,750.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

10-  $•••• Jbtpended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  ""9"  "Marshbanks  Bill  " 

and  "10") 
Loans  Made  to  Others  $2,400.00    7-15,8-15,9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

"The  term  "expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(b).  Washington.  D.C.-Public  relations 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Xent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $. Jiepayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 

PAGE  2 
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hMi ).  AlBrfiB.  1575  bi  Steel  "l«WS!!L«W!«i - 

JgiB  M.  AtalM,  1730  «  SI.  *»,  #703  WrtjagJCJOOW..,^--....- 

FfOdBiA  It  Athrai,  1730  M  SteA  NW.  #607  Waiiiitai.  DC  20036 

Oiwd  L  Al«|e.  605  t  11*  Tl«  Mhs.  0»  970S« ■■--. — ^.^..-■:^.-v:y;aar- 

Doiulil  C  AInaider,  CadaatadB  WUmkae  6  Ttf  1333  Ne«  HM|Bln  Aw..  NW  IMmfui.  DC  20036.. 


CM  I)Br«e«ta,  he. 
NittoBil  Fed  el  Wye 
U.S.  C9rl>l  Corporaton 
lySSodely. 

"    ■     he. 


Food  Mvketng  hsttrti. — — 
SorihemCMoniaEdMiOi- 


MhBleno  del  Uenor,  ftmiMc  ol  Nionva . 

(jber-Maateimt  MiritirK  Ommtlee 

Weyvtaeuser  Coiniany 

Bnto  Trnenol  LKoritones.  he 

Amnca  Council  o(  Ue  hsurace 

SMdH.  he - 


SenlMMditCo 
Oi{iOH<ai«wt  Ci 
hdaxndHit  Reneen 
DmChemciICo 


Ad  Hk  CoiMion  to  Prevent  En|4oyee  Unh|  ttma.. 

Ader  t  Slayluii — . 

Amervh  Heo  Coiporetoi — 

Aaarica  MenotiOMl  Gmp,  he 

Aneiica  lehttaie  (  Telep*li  Co 

AidKT  Daieb  MidM  Conpaif 

Atai.  he 

BeMlical  Conoratoii 

Catiia  I  MMral 

Cadil  Mutels  Grov 

CtbiKseCarp 

CM  Enterprises,  he 


Coeition  lor  Fa  Cailal  taahneMil.. 

CoMa  ol  Service  hdusties.  he 

ContMnU  AirhKS.  he 

Mbs  Area  Rind  TrasH 

E  6  I  Gaio *iiBy ...--■■ 

Embassy  ol  *e  Peoide's  Ripabic  ol  Chi 

Fair  MarMhi  Coattoi u 

Farm  Oait  Saks  of  SprhfUd.. 

Rrst  Una  Baidi 

FrapK  Maiataal  Cap 

Geico  Oorporata 

Gearal  ifaors  Corp. — 

General  Son  Corp 

Gokkna  Sachs  t  Co 

W  R  OniCo 

Guania  hdustnes.. 


..I. 


■■•t" 


Gult  I  Western  hdusties.  he.. 
Houstn  Odeis... 


Intematcral  Asa  ol  AuHonum 

htematioiial  Taa  Asa 

hhrFest  Corpontia 

Inn  Boeskjr  I  Co 

Peto  lOeiKil  Sons',  he 

KoMberi  Kra»B  Robots  (  Cl... 

KMI  Contnental,  he 

lew  Staiss  (  Co 

lone  Star  Steel  Co 

Marrion  Oorporata 

Mesa  PetokMii  Co 


MetropoMa  Transit  Autkonty  ol  Harris  Cowly.. 

MMary  Accessories  Service  Asa.  he. 

Mina  Stanley  i  Co,  he - 

Moha  Picture  Assn  ol  America,  he.- 

Mt  Shai  Medcal  Center 

Mutual  Faness  Ta«at«n  Asa 

Natonal  FootbH  lea|«e - 

Nedeitander  Tkeates 

New  York  Air 

News  America.. 


Nor*  County  Resoufte  ttemi  tm 

Piaiiie  Praduaog  Ca 

Pirolator,  Inc - — 

Rauseher  Pierce  Relsnes.  he 

Resenck  Corporation - v-;^-::;-^:- 

Rmthii  Brs  Barmm  t  Badey  Conhned  Sbnis,  hc- 

RJR  Niisco,  he — 

Sea  Alaska - 

SouMem  Caitarha  EUsa  Co 

SI  lutas  Roosevelt  IkBpital  Oenhr 

Teiaeo,  he 

Tenas  Air  Corp — 

fBperary  Corpi.- 
Werlkeim  t  Co.. 


19963 


3.600.00 
4.5(3.00 
4,200.00 


ijmju 


WtM 
12.S(2J0 


Western  Govcnan  PMqr  Offioe. 


CoMa  M  Assure  Sale  Bishess 
Afflcnca  Soe  ol  Asa  Eaecrtvcs .. 
Amenca  Bohess  Comaence,  he 
Annna  Pubie  Service  CompMlf— 

Cohmbia  Gorp  Unihd -. 

Air  Transport  Asa  ol  Anwica 


2.29OJI0 

(S2J0 

4MUI0 


itOJO 

2jmje 


isitm 


4,350.00 
13.750.00 
4.750.00 


(00.00 


IJXXLOO 


650.00 


vmM 


5J00.00 

2.000.00 

7.750.00 

20000 

114.00 
114.00 
3(.X 
152.00 

1,050.00 
5,650.00 

19.00 
95.00 

10000 

1(5.00 

2,475.00 


3.000.00 
2.200.00 
2.300.00 
1.000.00 
950.00 


3,200.00 

400.00 

4.600.00 


6.200.00 


2.000.00 
7,950.00 


23,100.00 

16.600.00 

300.00 

100.00 

9.50000 

2.00000 


3,150.00 
1.050.00 
4,175.00 


1,200.00 


(JOOOO 

150.00 

7.000.00 

500.00 


100.00 


1M0.00 


300.00 


660M 


6.716.12 
6.71112 
6,740.« 
i71ll2 


7.130J3 


M1.7S 


53.77 


mm 

351.91 
l,216it 


\jm.m 

17.7(MS 


95J6 


1(0.00 
■■■65.0b 


4X1(3.42 

4.043.50 

1(50 


1,156.77 


19.00 


114M 


5700 


3(00 


57.00 
3S.0O 
57.00 
19.00 
19.00 


57.00 


57.00 


114.00 


3(.00 

152J0 


745.00 
1.2(9.00 


209.00 
3(00 


57.00 
19.00 
7600 


19.00 


152.00 


133.00 


19.00 


2JS0.00 


205.43 
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ii^miom 


Oay.. 


B|dM  &a«  kc.. 


Ealn  Ai  Ums.  Ik.. 


FaMfUielBma 
GSr  Mm,  Ik  ... 


Og^.. 


H.I. 


i(is  H  ami  Mr  immm.  k  Tina 

I JIBBMB.  Ik.  «»  C  ^IMH.mlkam0m,  DC  »OIB.. 
mm.  400  fifd  SI.  Mr.  Ibi  aoi  Urtm^aKK  2M01 . 
'         niiirDC  2110K . 

i3»  in 


D.  Mk.  his  H  Stat  Mr  NaMK 

■7i«B,#3oo 


MM  t  Mk  ill  C  Stal.  K  WlllwHw.  OC  »002. 
<■■  E.  Nto.  Mil  IMl  Stai  MNWaflii.  DC 


K  20007.. 


20005.. 


I  IB  IcM  la  (MH.  444  R.  CiiiH  SbM.  #339  Waknitaii.  K  20001 

mm»  I*  CmW  tan  ISli  Pliiii]liaii  Am..  IW,  #704  WHm^.  K  20006 

mma  *  Immm  tann.  ISOl  MMM  tad.  #400  KM  SdoMtoi  1. 60I9S 

Mm  b  Sm  Emb.  1S2$  >  Stal.  Mr.  #507  NatiMR.  K  20006 

MW  M  tai  MSilM  11573  brtm  M  RBtiTM  22091 

,100  Eaatit  Pataar  IWan  OH  4423t 

tata.  220  Oari  MM*  lk«  SnK  WmtmaA.  NN  030S4 

,  1615  H  Stal  Mr  Wlilwiln.  OC  20062 

I I  Mar.  1000  CliiiiLtLiI  taw.  Mr  «ata|tai.  OC  20036. 

I  H  Mta|«.  1575  I  Stal.  Mr.  #525  Wlllinla.  OC  20005 

I I  Man*.  1050  C— aitnl  ta.  Mr.  #100  mtimtm.  K  20036. 

Sm  t  ««A  1771  N  Stal.  UN  MBla«lBi.  DC  20036 

I  Tiaan  Itai.  4n-C».  5025  Mnoa  taaa.  Ml  NBtafkn.  OC  20016 

I  Tim*  Utai.  M  C*  Dkr  6n.  2001  »  Stal  mr^MIO  wm«ta.  DC  20001 . 

I  P.  talm.  14615 IJM  Ott  tai  Edai  l>nlni.  W  55344 Z7. 

p  *  Farir  nyaaaa,  1740  «bI  92iri  SI  bm  Oly.  HO  64114 


1400  II  Stal  Mr.  #1000  HataftaR.  OC  20005.. 
air«95»14. 


I  tai.  12»  00*  Stal  #590  Snamo. 
itaiillM 


isn  St.  #600  AiMn.  y«  22209 

1300  Mt  171k  St.  #1010  MM 


lOMwIai. 
P»  17K2.... 


M  22209.. 


tOMma<.5999 
I,  lll7lirti< 
tai  il  EmMl  [Man,  1300  M 

tai  of  iaPiann.>a  ta  269  BbMMrm.    

tai  i<  Pal  MtailiB.  kc.  1010  DMt  St  taORta.  VA  22314.. 

Utm.  1111  Qtaiili  M  F*  aaRk.  \M  22047 

km,  1120  CaaKtal  Aww.  Mr  Wuiaalat  K  20036 

Ciiiiliii.  Ik.  1730  >  Stal  Mr.  #703\tata|ta.  K  20006.. 
1146151.. 


VA  22304.. 


taan.!*- 

Son  Pyh. „ 

Ctata  of  CgnMaa'of'iiic"u.i" 
Ms  tact  IMn,  Inc.. 


BnlkorlHnt  of  Mamtaunce  of  Wiy  Eapfoyn.. 
of  Oanan  of  Ua  U  J. 


CAIlt. 


Dailil  Am.. 


U.S.  Ckaito  of  Connwct 

MiilllercluntsAssi.. 


t  IMamim  Council  of  AnancA- 
Int.. 


Nitnul  Assi  of  Braakston... 


Ik.  1331  tamon  ta.  Mr  HalBiftai.  DC  20004 .. 

Caaci  la  C«ibl  Fanta.  ISSO  Il9ml  Ml.  #520  UtataMi.  DC  20006.. 
i.DCloOOO 


AMnca  QMH  «  Ui  kMno.  kc.  1150  K  St,  Ml  NDtafta.  DC  20006 

AMnca  Faa  taw  Fttata.  225  Ta*r  ta  Pat  M|i.  1 6006t 

taaca  FK  of  Mr  I  Cans  of  ktatral  OqMialan.  115 161k  St.  Mr  WiikHlai.  DC  20006 

Awn  FoK  ktaty  Aw/ITOI  H  ft  %•  Or  Mi«ta.  VA  22209 ZZ!. 

Awiui  FiwoM  Saaoi  Aw  1101  1401  St  Mr  WiiImiIiii  DC  Tflms 


DC  20005.. 


Awoi  Hoan  Cai  Aw.  1200  lS<k  Sbal  Ml  ItakiWn.  K  20005 
"  ~    [  kriMt  PlMc  Afbn  CaarMbi.  kc  1730  I  St,  M 

PMon  Aw.  PO.  ta  361  itaa.  OK  73059 

I  Ma  Aw.  ttt  Sarank  ta  Nnr  Tai  NY  10O19.. 
of  MdaM  SkHki.  1000  16a  SInd  Mr,  #511 

I  Aw  15  Ma  a.  Nai  rot.  NY  10030 

Qnw,  kc  70  Pki  Stat  Nm  Yak.  NY  10005 


DC  20006.. 


DC  20036.. 


. I  "ta"  J*  ««»  Cita  500  N.  CMa  St.  m.  #300  «Wa«ai.  DC  20001. 

taam  \MiTmiam.  1121 L  St.  W»  wBa?ka.  K  20036    """'"■ 


kt  Ewrb  »  Soartf  Aastao.  kc  122  C  St,  NW,  #740  HMtabil.  K  Jmi'L 

mwa 


Mrfbrtqr  Aw  kc  73i  Nalk  WW  Stal  #906  Mom,  Wl 

Ml  idMi.  PO  ta  3556  ll»«ita|ka.  K  20007 

IMal  Aw  535  Nad  Doataii  St  Chc^  1  60610 

Mai  Cat  t  Inw  Aw  5410  Groaiaar  Lw.  #210  Boflasli.  M)  20014 

Di  Gatari.  n  75401 


PitfriMn  Asm,  Bn  1 


,2114 
I  17407  Daki  kkmtaia  Amrt 

.. '  tarar  Caaol  410  Ist  St.  Sf  Mkaftai.  DC  2000r.. 

I  taw'  Aw  2420  Pataf  M  taw  OMH  64106 

i  taor  kitaa^  kc  260  aiMi  ta  Ita  Yak.  NY  10016 
I  Ptaka  HMt.  1220  L  St.  NW  Itaki 
I  Ptiaea  Tkaw  Aw  1111  K  Fartai  St 


K  20041.. 


.  DC  20005 

.  VA  22314.. 


taMjcMofaiAw  20  ow  ckw  ORfe  wm«w.  DC  20615::::::;: 

•-"  '^^—^  Uwt  AR-CBi  Il7  1401  St.  NW  Wiitaki.  DC  20005- 
Aw  1225  rwiLlLiI  ta.  NW  r 


MAw  1025  VawN  AwK  NW  WaiaaW.~K 
^_    ir.lmc  kc  225  Mi  St  NnkSaTawill 


K  20036.. 
20005 „. 


I M  CMC  17*  I  D  Mris.  M*  Witafkn.  K  20006. 
•  Mpw  a  Awica,  500  Mh  Road  Onv.  W  01364 

■  MoWrs'  Aw  PO.  ta  17203  lanie.  KY  40217 ... 
I  tart  Ua  RAM  Aw  2000  toackwHs  ta. 

■  Soc  la  ta  Piiiiita  a  Cnal;  to  Anob.  441  (.  92iid 

■  $KOf ~ 


'.^»*  S^ '^  ^""  "^  ™»  auuckwiu  Mrt..  NW  wnkiiika.  OC 
*—jw Soc kttaPiiiiita a Cnal;  to Anob.  441  (.  92al  Stmri Nn  Yg 
*— «■  *»  *  *"*■.■  Jlii". '»'  fmijkmi  Aw.  NW  WtUatfoi.  K 
«—«■  SK.ofHyNHPk— cat^  463bao»aiiiAmt  BcttaSTi)  201 
*— "■  j^*!"  *■"■«■•  «".J!inta<  Awia.  S».  #510  Witatta  DC  2 

<■■«■  S*  MkM>Aw  7297  N.  l«  ta,  F*  Oarek.  «a542 

Amoi  Mk  Matactan  kiRM.  kc  1101  OawtM  Awk.  NW,  #300 
Mrcai  Waw  of  WaH  M  1.  ta«  t  Vktaa  (AHCIS).  4(47  Fata  Ita 


OC  20036 

Nn  YaK  NY  I012S.. 

""20004 

20814 

'  20024  


.  NW.  #300  Wiikanai.  DC  20036.. 


VA  22209.. 
K  20005.. 


.  kc  1101  0 
'  **■".  *"  SS!"  »•*■  (A«(%4647  Fatiii  Bataad  litacio  20706- 
MolAw  1522  K  Stal  NW.  #121  Wiaiiiiiio.  K  20005. 
iMnta.  kc  1600 Itaai  Bataa*.  #1000r 
I  la  taMHi  Fwta.  1010  VtaaN  ta.  NW.  #1015 
I  to  AMM  Gooaam.  515  L  WMWa  Stat  C 

■awJM  Caitit  kc  PA  ta  ll»Alear«i.  VA  22312.. 
a  MrR  IHO  ■  SMM.  NN,  #475  I 
iilJ.ABM.ri:..  444  tCDM  Stal  IJW.    - 
Ol.. 
Dl- 
Di- 
Ol. 


#712 


OC  20036 

K  20001- 


■  CAatiwUil 
lAMaatViMi 
lAMwi,4lflh 


PAta2247S 
,1331" 
.  1616  H  St. 
777  14k  St  MP 
USO" 


lOs.CA9S(t3. 
ta..  #1500  N. 
WatfKOC  20006 
kta«ki.K2000S 
IANL.NW.  #620 


K  200*5- 


OwdlMMStaMM 
i  Alaataa.  wMlO 
PA  ta  33  Tan  Mk.  M  47101 


OC  20036.. 


Wl  23230- 


SS*!-  **M  »  WMMt  M  WtaiL  a  06117 

H!"C  AMm.  lionar St,  NW  MoMc  K  20036 

i**'.*'M"^ ■«!*.'«• '«»  I»St.lW.  #520  Willi  mi  I 
tapqr  I.  AtaBH^  MM  OaaMga  An..  Ml.  #304  wmiita  Dl 


_.  OC  20036- 
K  20036  „..„. 


125.00 


V.» 


51.01 


12.50 
25.00 
25.00 
7S.M 
2110 


14J73J1 


1.00000 
22.50000 
255.000.00 


3,20000 
200M 
3.00000 
4.615.71 
1.500.00 


4.000.00 
I2JN.20 


37,26100 
1,25000 


11940 
4.000.00 


219.62739 
2.937  50 
5.265.03 


6.996.00 
116,53900 
113,62500 


3.24O.0O 


256.051.01 

50000 

3.97070 

22.29115 

5.6li66 


120.51000 


1.41500 


4.14246 
249.214.35 
30.720.64 


MM  Law  (kr  471k  Stal  PMo) 

NorMp  Oorp 

Par  Anancai  Mat)  Unofi.  be 

Sobr  Enrn  Mutnes  Assi. -.. 

prnMol.. 


NtaMl  RiiM  to  lU  Committll- 

NMna  Assii  of  MmilKturm 

IMaal  Grate 

Ntana  Aw  a  Raakn 

Ntana  Mk  Haobi  ComoII 


TantlMnbnt.. 


RKtatan-Vidts.  kc.. 


Petntam  Aw  of  taatct.. 

Ui  Baawt  Corp 

SbM  Dmw  Asacato.  kc 


320.952.72 
6.613.11 


n.901.14 
69J7S.00 


2.000.00 


500.00 


12.600.00 


34.417.90 
6.950.47 


167.474.61 
36.S57.I2 


9.499.21 


7JOO.0O 
6MO.0O 
4,500.00 


2,000.00 


1.450.00 
2J00.00 


440il0 
250.00 


1,100.00 


34991 

1.01O52 

32.907  54 

12.451.55 

19155 

■■2.03550 
1.00000 


20.00 
70.00 


1.400.00 
5.000.00 


I54tt 

12,191.20 
5.150.N 


23,990.14 
1.250.00 


1.004.14 
12.000.00 


219.62739 
4J69.01 
5.21975 


6.221.00 

116,53900 

113,62500 

142.7I0.2I 

3.240N 

50000 

57,711.41 

6300 

6.35862 

11,788.63 

3.71176 

5,011.00 

22.99376 

135.38938 

2.01500 

10.961.75 


6.500.00 
54.66373 


4.14246 
57,350.77 
30.720.64 

6.44555 
244.82197 

6,68381 
62,97564 
91.737  58 
69J75.00 


539.00 
300.00 


500.00 


1.87600 

32,837  81 

1,27500 

2.959.92 


4432120 
6.950.47 


200.76 
34.9S9il2 


9.499Jt 
50.541.53 


621J6 


SSt76 


1,530.09 
144.00 
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Oriaizita  a  ktadul  FSri 


Ua 


DC  20001.. 


1100  CanKticil  Amw  NW.  #620  Wsktatoi.  DC  20036.. 
RMt  /Mm.  1745  Jofkrw  Dm  Mfkny  Aftaln.  VA  22202 


M  R.  Mri.  1101  17«i  Strad  NW,  #704  Waknikt.  DC  20036 
Atat  tami  Auto  AataD,  kc.  2  kknnliaul  Ptaa  Dr..  #600  k 

rOwU  Awll  1050  171k  St.  NW.  #500  Wskkfta.  DC  20036 

Pkip  H.  Aw  1101  Va«a<  Awia.  NW.  #405  ItahMtai.  DC  20005 
taMI  V  tatai,  460  W  42al  Stal  41k  F)  Noi  Yai^  NY  10036 


m  37217- 


AnrtaaN  t  Ofta 
Mb  0.  t^m  Jr..  1600 
Piri  W.  taai.  201  N  W< 


18i9  H  Stal  NW,  #510  Wakiwai.  DC  20006 .. 
liairDC  20006 


Pan*  1  Mria.  1800  K  Stal  NW  WasMWai ,._     „      «. 

"     -       I  An  a  MnvStai  WW.  DC  1413  If  SM.  Mf.  #600 


!  tabal  ta.  NW  WWnfkR.  K  20036.. 
WnhMtai  Sinet  Akwta.  VA  2231^ 
kta  Anta.  8111  GMoBt  M  F*  Ckunk.  VA  22047 . 


DC  20005- 


R  H  k*  ArckaoH,  1747  Pansytau  A»aw.  NW,  3n)  R  Wsliirwton.  DC  70006 

Aran  Fat  Kata  Ptolka  t  Un.  1050  CoBKtiait  Awnut.  NW  Wdi«|ta),  DC  20036- 

Dd 

Do 

Do 

Do 

D) 

Dl 

to 

D> 

0) 

Do 

Da 

Da . 

Do 

Do — 

Do 

Arkanas  Asai  of  Bank  Hokknt  Companies,  114  East  C«iW  ta.  Utik  Rock.  AD  72201... 

R  G  Armslead.  8613  Janet  Lane  Vienna,  VA  22180 

G  Ray  Anelt.  1600  mnk  IsUwl  Avenue.  NW  WaskaifttM.  K  20036 

Cat  f  Araad,  617  Kwercrest  Dnw  kHean,  VA  22101 

Do 

Do 

Armkt  I  Pakr.  1200  Nw  HaipM  ta.. 
Do.. 
Dl- 
De- 
Do- 
Do.. 


DC  20036.. 


ta  Am.  600  Hbii  krw  Amw,  NW  Wita«lai.  DC  20001 ----... 

AN  Jata  Mws  k  EMtat.  1607  Nnr  Hanptae  ta .  NW  Wajkn|tan,  K  20009.. 


Ol- 

Do.. 
Do- 
Oo- 
Do- 
Do.. 
Do.. 


,  PC,  1735  New  Ynli  Avenue,  NW,  eth  F1  Waslwgton.  K  20006. 


JostpH  AsKocli.  19S7  [  $1 .  NW  Washington,  DC  20006  . 


A«hatl 


Ason  Paofc  Econonc  (ducalmial  Cultiiral  Oriaruatn,  PC  ta  891  Mrii.  Pktata.. 

I  Roofaa  taMfaclwers  Assoaalm.  6288  Itatrose  Road  Rodnie,  MD  20852 
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nw.  he.. 


AncaM  BuUbs  1  Coanetorv  he. 

Iiye  Sckshi  Fiama  Ihrs  t  Hada  (Fa:BiiiW  M>ai  Cl). 

Aaaaai  Oaad  ol  Lite  haran.  he 

WW  Chilli  kaMik  Cntoan 

Anaiea  EipRS  Co _ 

Cinaa  Ancahs 

Annan  Soe  ol  Tnal  Afab 

k^as  Ancnlt  Caopam . — ... 


Aaatieai  Fan  Bvcai  Fedenta 

Sa^jnd  Capaikat 

kkiW  FonsI  Producb  Aoil — .... 

BWkakoid  ol  HaMaaoi  of  Iky  Eapliai. 

Tohdi  TiW  Oawm .„ 

Ct. 

SaMy 


kkaal  Aan  of  PWsiaaal  ApMi.. 


lOMlOO 


30BJ0 
7J13.n 


3.500.00 

"s.oiio.« 

MMO 
973.SI 


1.500.00 

50000 

3,12420 


5,000.0 


1.775.00 


2,043^5 


1.000.00 
1.59000 
2.35625 
12.66672 
1.50000 


750.00 
7.000.00 


5,749.90 


15,000.00 
1.125.00 

80000 
1.S63  00 
3.00000 

450.00 
1.60000 


372W 
41602 
1.455.00 
3.351.01 
2.500n 
7,500.00 

"sijojii 

10,175.00 
15,00000 
12,54166 


7,646.51 

1.750.00 

500.00 

6.26000 


2.500.00 


9.600W 
9,60000 
9,600.00 


500.00 
2,500.00 


2.500.00 


tsoon 

6.700W 
S.00000 


9.437.91 
49IJB 


3,441.00 
1M0.00 
15M.0C 


392.00 

390.00 

1.04111 


447.76 

"itoo 


1195 


41.26 


Ui7 


44J9 


61.99 
19.00 


3.55232 

1200 

77544 

1.04761 


3660 

"iifin 


913.20 
3100 
13409 


21149 
54563 


232.66 

■"■'37111 

1.20431 

9.04400 

736.95 


12.00 


1.66100 


167.59 


300.00 


1950 
133  70 


70J7 
33J} 


1.266.10 

"ioiwli 
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Orpnzikai  V  hdnidual  Fiki 


Barn  Bapa  t  Boyelk,  1016  161k  Skat  NW,  #7n  Wakhftan,  DC  20036. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


Mar  E.  Beriiad,  1090  VamW  Awn*,  NW,  #500  WaWftai, 
Ckahs  Bardiadt.  1016  161k  St..  NW  WWaifton.  K  20036 


DC  20005.. 


DaiAl  C  Beno.  161S  H  S) .  NW  Wahnikai.  DC  20062 „  .  ,. 

2*an  C  BaiBlai.  Sadord  C  Bensteh  t  Co.  Inc  767  FifHi  Ammk  Nni  Yak.  NY  10153. 

Bomsteh  Ska  Sana  6  Nelson.  One  Momument  S^in  Porttand.  ME  04101 

Mn  N.  Bery,  3213  0  SI.  NW  Waskinjtoii,  K  20007 

k - 

k 

k. 


WMad  M  Bory.  900  170)  Stat.  NW.  #514  WaMai.  K  20006 

E«e  Baku.  10l6  1601  SI.  NW  Wastaifton.  DC  20036 ....^. 

Fradi  S  Bessoi  IH.  1725  Mfenai  Dms  Hay.  #900  Arlh|tan.  VA  22202 

Mn  F  Beta.  730  150i  Street  NW  W»hn|ka.  DC  20005 ^..... 

Betta  Wotini  EiMramoits.  he.  3716  Sorns  Wiy  Us  Veiis.  NV  19103 
Robert  Betz  1010  Venmil  Avenue.  NW,  #1116  Wasknrlon.  DC  20005 


Be«aly  Enterprises  Inc.  1901  H  Fort  hyer  Drive.  #302  Ronlwi.  VA  22209.. 

Ckoyl  Be»oslnrt,  1200  Ibtli  SIteet.  f!-  *'..:»nft(»i,  OC  20005 

RiMi  A  Badaman.  One  Bnns««*  Plaa  SWue.  It.  60077 

Joai  T  Bib.  1726  M  Street.  NW.  #701  Waslawlon.  DC  20036... 

lanes  N  Biainai.  177S  Pemsytvau  Ave.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20006 

Do 

Hoe  Bier.  817  14di  St.  NW  Wastan(tai.  DC  20005 ••;;■•—;• 

B*|  Sker  6  Jaes,  PC.  2033  K  SI.  NW.  #300  Wahnftan,  DC  20006 

k.. 

k 

k 

k 


Inn  W  aanis.  410  FW  SkW.  Sf  Waskhfkn.  DC  20(1(0  .^.... 

lam  G.  BdhpThc.  1660  I  St..  NW.  #809  Wakajtai.  OC  20036 

Do  

at  Bml'or'd.  50  Coe  Road.  #?23  Bekeair.  Fl  33516 
Bnndo.  lOSO  17lti  Street  NW,  #770  Washnfton,  OC  20036 :::i-;L-v:-r--ii;-™-ii- 

Bin*  Norton  Bittne  Pestniga  6  Anderson.  12tti  Floor  1155  Conneckeiit  Am.,  NW  Washafkn,  K  20036.. 
k. 


k.. 
Do., 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


Qartes  0  Mm.  1225  Camckcut  Ave.  NW  Washndai.  K  20036    ...^^.^..^..^...... 

Biskop  Uberman  Cook  Purcell  i  Reynolds,  1200  17tk  Street.  NW.  7Bi  R  Wa]kn|k».  DC  20036... 

k 

k 

k — 

k.. 

k. 

k. 


Dams  A  Bit2.  PO  Bar  3965  Sai  Fraidseo.  CA  94119 ^. 

Geme  Bfomson.  1825  Eye  Street.  NW.  #400  Washnclai.  DC  20006 

Blacli  Maiafvt  Stone  i  My.  PC .  324  Nortli  Fairlai  Street  Akxarina,  VA  22314. 
k 


kmpk  W  Bbckkan.  PO  Bai  55727  2222  Aih«hn  Aw..  So 


At  35255.. 


k. 

■11 
k. 

k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 
k. 


1025 


Am..  NW.  #1014  Waskniton,  DC  20036 ., 


Enptoye/Ohnt 


FtislAOaitic 

Fl^Sin  land  Corp 

NMnl  Gas  Si«ily  An 
CkMbntaCap 


(Ap. 


Saknan  Brottes.  he 

RedUi  Pickam  AssociitaL 

Nakoiil  Fed  d  Fedaal  Enptoiwi.. 
US  Oiamtcr  of  Cownerce 


Ba  D  BMMMd.  1199  I  Stat  NW,  #1100  Wakhfhn.  K  20036.. 

Dwri  A  Bbi.  5205  Uetn  Pttt.  #505  Fab  Ckadi.  VA  22041 

NW  B.  Bto,  Sak  J  11244  Vmb  M  Id.  Faita.  VA  22030.. 
10.  Biadam  P.O.  Ba  »43  Fat  Walk,  TX  76113.. 


■daa  0.  BhwanL  r.o.  n  7»a  tai  mm.  ii  nm.. 

Ma  BMl  122  C  kat  NW  WidaWa,  DC  20001 

Do^aTita.  1600  M  Stat  IHMMhi|lB,  DC  20036 
S^C  BhaMt  PA  ta  24309  OWairCA  946a...... 

Ml  BbkUni  Paaakan  Aant.  NW,  #700  WWa« 


,1201 

kda  R.  Bbek.  201  Pak 
L  Tkana  Bhd.  Oa  Wri 


NW,  #700WWaW^U200O4. 
itk,VA^2M6 — 


Cairt  FaBi  Chitk. 
Nar  Yak,  NV  10015, 


DC  20036. 


1120  CaaWiW  An.,  Mr 
1015  19M  SkW.  NW,  #1220 
500  N.  CWH  SI,  M»,  #300 
1150  K  St,  HW,  #520  WWhWa,  OC 
jr..  777  1411  Stat  NW  WWi«Ei;K  20009 
1776  »  SOW.  IM" 


DC  20009. 


K  20001. 


PMaL 
HoNbE 

IT* 

Mnl 

likat  A'MK'ilta  Eniaealm  CWa^  Hia  Sa  FnWn.  CA  94111 


Penotisait  Enern  R 

/tancan  tnporters  Meat  Products  Grom — 

Cake  Nakoial  htoprolessanel  de  L'foaaae 
OaMMee  to  Assure  tke  Avaiabdity  of  Casein 


Fadaabn  des  Eqntatais  de  Vins  i  Spiritual  de  Fran.. 

Natiaial  Fore^'  Trade  Cowed,  he 

Natmal  Fed  ol  Federal  Efflphyees 

AM  GoKral  Corporatni 

Assooation  of  Bank  Hokkn|  Oe 


Robert  Beb  Associates,  he  (FaMama  Hnpllal  Asaoaka). 


American  Health  Can  Asai 

BraisaickOoni 

iWikW  Haerals  I  Chenncal  Corp 

FMa  I  ijMar  (For<Sty  of  tonslu,  WiscoBh) 

Foley  I  l»«ier  (ForrKaMbirg  Ktavis  Robals  (  Co) . 

Amencan  Postal  Worties  Unia.  AR-CIO 

Bartw  Blue  Sea  Une 

Hapa|4Jayd.  At 

Matsk  Une. 

NaMoyd  Unes „™....... 

Port  Users 

Pnvale  Inick  Councd  oi  Amenca,  he 

American  Nuclear  tnerjy  Council 

Irene  Company 

State  of  Montana 


taiencai  An  of  Hones  fa  tke  A(ag. 
Alascon,  Inc.. 


Akka  PMaAutkonty^^... 
Teanshrs-Empnyer 


Paision  Tnist.. 


Alaska  TomshivEnplayB  Wetaie  Trust.. 

Amerada  Hess  Cap 

CabstaCorp 

aty  of  St.  Garje. 

CP  Nataaal  Cap 

Fnt  Fedaal  Badi  of  Alaska.  SB 

HoBta  MekopoHai  Traisit  Auflatily . 

VMufca  (^ap 

St  Gaaie  Tanp  Cop 

Teanlas  Ileal  959 

Westin^Huse  Ekdnc  Cap 

Yukon  Pacdic  Corp. 


Amenon  Pubtc  Transit  An 

Aleut  Corpaabon 

Aleubai/PrdiiU  Islaids  An.  he.. 

CaisohMa)  Nabnl  Gas  Co 

kboW  Mass  Relabii  Institute ... 

Boadaiy  ScnieBS,  he 

TanOnax  (Saponbon 

Tens  Gb  Tnamsaai  Corp 


BechW  Mar  Corporakon.. 

BFGakkidiCo 

AkdS^Connaics. — 
taieneaiHealtliCareAn. 

Bettdekon  Steel  Cap 

Oemo  RTA. .„ 

Deraxta  Shpyards 

"         Sta  Cap 


Fin  Oi  t  CkaWal  Co. 

GoMnaait  of  Ba  Babans... 


Kanan  Aerospace 

Purolakir  Cowia 

Sakmxi  Brotbers,  he.. 
Tobacco  Institute.. 


Trans  WorM  Airtan.  he.. 

U.N.I.TA , 

US  Unes 

Unon  Pacific  Cap.. 


19967 


2JI00.00 
14100.00 
500.00 
1.100.00 
2j00il0 


7,900« 


1.77190 


5J00.00 


1MO.O0 


5,250.00 


2J73.44 


B.S77JI7 


7.900.00 


1237.91 
9.936.66 
10.200.00 


244.00 


6J69.00 
750.00 


3,500.00 


ljOO.00 


PC  (ForrUniMnaly  of  Alabana 


Sirole  Pamutt  FrioH  Fiiahun  HtU  t  Apohsky.  P.C  (farNaaeal  Oac  he.  « 

af). 
Snde  Pennuti  Fnend  Fnedman  Held  t  Apoknsky. 

Heallti  Senas). 

AmacaiTradin  Traeportabai  Go.  he. 

OoM  Maibnie  Contianas. 

Crest  Tadias,  he 

Eflsatk  Gorporabon .•. 

Eqhty  Carias  I,  he 

Equity  Canes  H,  he 

Fakn  TakBj,  he .~ 

Smi  Transport  he 

Trndad  Corpaakai 

Victory  Camas,  he 

Eaon  Corporakon.. 


Steel  Corp.. 


Free  OieEaile  6  Target  he.. 
Teas^tewlenaPgiNrCo.. 

Oddren's  Detaee  Fund 

hMSknW  Company  Insbhdt.. 

Chnu  Company 

HI  i  Knombai.  he... 


NabaalAmaieai  Wbohsk  Graas'  An . 

b«hi  Tratf  Co 

tamaiBadanAn. 
kbam  MaaiWaal  I 
taaicai  hna  PiMc  AKairsT 
Mariea  Caad  tar  Capital  Fonnabn.. 

NMiaal  An  of  kaltan 

Dtal  Seitaf  Associabn. 


HonuiarOoylc  Braai  I  Eann  (Faftnkaa*  MrtW  Gm*.  kc). 


100.00 
22.500.00 
11.750.00 
22.900.00 

9.000.00 

7,500.00 
30,000.00 
154)00.00 

2.500.00 
45,000.00 
30,000.00 
45,000.00 

9J75.00 
54,000.00 
22,S00«) 
114)00.00 
75,000.00 
1IJOO.0O 
22,500.00 


80,000.00 


2J13.00 


130.40 
19.67169 
12.112.10 
1,212.46 


lXt7l 
1.11173 
2,21173 
2.295.60 
2.199^1 
2.7I3J7 


liU« 

4117 

lJt7J4 


479JI 


119.00 

1,900.00 

11517 

29,400J0 

44757 


429.00 


494.41 


223.00 


665.07 
111.18 
55915 
141.85 
199.n 
496.15 
314.26 
M.74 

407^5 
91.18 
770.25 
399.77 
100.43 
13J56.71 


137.66 
50.00 

l,474« 


OUJO 


1.046.60 
114.41 


2J19J9 


500.00 
4,000.00 
2.500.W 
1.150.00 
1I.55IJ4 
UllOO 
2,500.00 

300.00 
4.263.00 


1.600.00 


69.00 
336.64 


390J2 

205.29 

1.243.36 
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RN 


•mm.  \mi  I  Stat  W,  f  43t  IMaikii.  K  »H7 

«■■  1  iHnM.  riX  IB  1»  CHi 
I  «M  il  ti  HI.  M  &  I 


COI 


ni 

<M;23M.. 


iMy  1  taonM.  «0  Mi  Of  Ml  M^  te  ■nrtmt  nn  IMil 

M  a  M«.  3K  PM  taa  Sirik  Nw  TM.  NT  lOOU 

"   « iHl  4M  t  CMM  Stat  M.  #711  Mitata.  DC  20001. 

1  k  1mm.  ISM  !&.  W MMMa.  OC  JOOft 


L  M  77114.. 


nHl«nSip.  1133  IMS 


^  K  n03t.. 

L  DC2000S.. 


iMi  m  St  w 
ins  IM  Hapiit /ta. 
«o  Rm  Stat  m.  #100 

12S0  ^  StaL  M.  #S00 


oc  20036 


■■iiiii  C  (Mr  12S0  ^  StaL  M. 
9Mi  L  IBM.  /!r7  N.  MMaihi  SMI 

tap*  c  iMM  ji^r.aoB7t24  sm 

rfitalliriLP.ata3$SC 
SMiiijiMLltTSCl 

lati  litTalB  11)7 

~     I  Himm.  1111  n 


Smn.  O  SM7MU4. 


20007 
Am.  IW.  #200  »»ii>i>n  K  20036. 
oc  20013 


.  IN  30112.. 

■.Da  IMM:  34S  FM  /Ik  Nn  1M.  NY  10154 

jUi  1  iMH  1150 « Stat  wr  mi  ijiii.  oc  20006 . 


,  1230  3W  St.  W.  #5  KtaHta.  DC  2000 
*.  1625  bt  St.  W.  #1023  OfilUMIi  .  DC 


20007.. 


Hta  It  Intaw.  410  fini  Stat  S(  Witaifa.  DC  20003 
Umb  D.  Iqr.  1015  15li  St.  W.  #102  ormljii.  OC  2000& 


UMB  a  lay.  1015 1511  St.  Mi.  #iB2  ntafkii.  k  20005. 

t  Stairt  tairii  1611  Rrt  tat  St.  #100  AiMgi.  W  22209 

n.  L  taiA  123S  Mm  Ota  H^m.  #SOOM>liii.  M  22202 
OMl  C  MM,  1730  ■  St.  W.  #51$  WMtkiuiC  20036 


Ml 

ijnL 
FaAII 
It 


DC  20036... 


1667  I  Stat  NT.  #350 
IS  C  St.  M,  4»  n 
li;«647~ 
1,17511 

■  *..  /MoM  PMMiliBlriti  o>  Pi  PA  I 
;  4  MM  IM  CMi  tat  tM.  NV  lOOU .. 


«i 


P»  17101.. 


liM  A.  tmm.  1701  M»i  Immt,  #701  SM  Sn,  W  20910 

Mat  I.  M«x  Ml  MB  Mil CMd  Sak  714  Mb  Bklt  OMM.  NV  25301.. 

MX  P.  MiK  1020  RMb  Stal  tatail.  W  22314 

Jb  a  tmm.fSi.  ta  I 


n76S«l.. 
(  IMML  P  0  Bk  144  ta 
W  WiMlii.  DC  20005 


.n  76503.. 


MmO  IPMnnlCiEii  Stat  Mr.  #1200  Mliii|la,K  20016 

fl 

fc 

»                                                                         

*i                                                             .      . 

■i                                                        

k 

^                                                                                                                      .        . 

k                                                                          

fc                                                                                                 

k 

fc 

k 

k 

Dl                    

iMaMBtCeam.  1000  CMcMMmlNF.  #3*4  Mli«lKK2(n( 

•i 

k 

k 

k 

h 

k-    ._    

Di _ .     _  _    .  .      .:..;.: 

hirtW 


1700 1  SUM 
1101  MM  M, 
■.  1957  E  St,  -' 

-    tlBr,#3«3 
Pil  l>  122li  MM.  IN 
15*  Stat  NH.  fM  R 
1310  Qaadjol  Im..  m.  #401 


MMtatDC  20015... 
Mi.  DC  20006. 


112.. 


U  20036.. 


K  20005.. 


K  20136.. 


,  P.a  ta  550  DMi.  NY  13(34.. 


LMML1331 
Mll7i< 


Ml  IM  (M  Nns  aMto  t  >M  ll»  Eii  St.  M).  #12(1  MtaM.  OC  i 
Mm.  m.  #llOM  IMMoi.  K  20004-1713...- _ 


i4llSt.NV 

I N.  (Mb,  PA  (■  ia(6 

IMM  L  (ML  i9((  taMMl  tata. 
M (nAM MM M« ».  #41 
"     I T.  fcM*.  mt  C—ILlllN  M.  NO 


OC  20005... 
IMMlt; ...... 


DC  20061- 

DC  20124 

OC  20136.. 


MM  (  ■Ml  1(75  to  St.  Ml,  #1000  OtaiM 
MJWtaitraM,  1156  lSttSt.MI.  #1212* 

•■.DC  20006 

MMl  ITMM 

k 

^ 

h                                               

k 

fc 

k 

fc                                                               

)  20006 — 


. ,  m  22304 

i.  (MM  m  WH  Mm  OmM  ON  WIOl 

■  *  (MMl  ■.  ITW I  SN*.  NW,  #1214  WiNiiMii.  M 
L  (MM.  1(M  »■  (MJ>23((  MM.W&209  .„ 
1 1  kMltaltn  I  SNMtMl,  #4*  Wlllllill  .  K  20001 

-  T.  M^j^fita^MlfclifglKBC  2(137 .-_ 

fc   " 

k 

k 


K2t0l(- 


k- 
k- 
k- 


MMAMI 


UM  Oi  Oi  oi  CMM... 

Dcttdc/ 


Mnitnut  TypotrMcil  Mr. 


IMted  tmt^^  A  ^Mf^^H  Asm 

PldBcIMsOwp _. 

AMVKM  Bnf  ODi|ftSS. —..—..„ 

"  he.. 


Mkai  FkM  Tnrin  Asm.. 
" —  hi  Fat  IM.. 


Far  IrakCoMd.. 
CiHlilmlvaeaiWilB. 


NbDmbI  AwvdJIeiMe  Ml-.. 

PjciTK.  Satonl  Prxcssn  Asai 

N«MI  Mtbnk  Am ..- 

AOadK  ncMakl  Co 

Branvmn  n  mmvm  ji|nHiar.. 

taanoii  Asai  ol  NmHymn. 

FreHFrwtiV 


SMOIOd.. 


NMoiil  Conon  Couna<  ol  Aimria 

Um  fKtrc  Cop  an)  Wum  lor  CM  bma.. 

AacncM  Quid  ol  Ue  litswaict,  kK 

OBortfyn.  LM -.. 

Assocatni  ol  Gocnl  Modiaidse  ChM — 

Anosai  Nadnr  Enciy  Coianl 

Mi«i  CaeiMM  Eataecn  Cowidl „.. 

Mfioi  Awm  nnnctinn  Asa.  kc 

RMi  AitancB)  Mustnts.  he 


Ma  SMMp  Co.  kc 

(MM's  0(Me  Faid  of  Ok 

AII«TS 

Food  Matdni  kstitiik 

Affcrcjn  Petrakum  Instrtiik 


Colhe  Si«a  1  Cocoa  EjEhanfi.  kc. 
niBHjuwai  rfo  or  noKssna  «  11 

AflKhcjn  Mrokum  jnstitvte 

Track  Tra*i  kawlactunn  As» 

TM  Canal  ol  He  Coushatla  Tnte  ol  lousM 


TnM  Conal  ol  IDt  Coushatta  Tnte  ol  lousam. 

RiM  DodK  Corp 

kkfialwial  Busmss  HKkMS  Cap..— .—..—. 

Aimncan  Gas  Assn 

AiMficai  hsuranct  Assn -.—.—.. 

bati  Gnap 

Hawiactmn  Aao.  kc 

Compute  Deakn  t  Lesstn  Asai.  kc. 

COMDISa).  kc 
Itastf  kduslncs.  kc.. 
Ural  Ooip 

CUM.. 


Sariyli 


Ba*tTrastolNMkn«- 


la«)  t.  Ixploratn)  Cl.. 

CaUtTekvsm  tan.  kc.. 

Natural  Gas  Assockfes 

SortUoMi/PMo  M  Conpav 

US.TunFouMblion 

Vjkiu  Enor|y  Cofpwatnn 

Aaincai  SoMiRst  Fnaiail  Cr.... 
Cafhnaa  NkW  Coqi 

CSXCaporaM.. 


DatfiiM  SMMTnieOHiliai 

Eflkfy  Afesorpoon  Syskms.  kc — ..— 

EsksCanaiy 

Pratt  (  WMnoy  Araalt  Gnap 

Soudani  Anma  Wam  RtsoacB  AsacMi.. 

OcMOi  USA.  kc 

Amoral  MiMI  Assn 
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Wa^Sna.  Ik 

AfeMeliBnia  Ob- 
Coipi. 


Ghanaki  ftMan  Cn^any 

Oeaca  Mnlxtinn  Assn.  liic.. 

Gn|»Pnfic  On 

GoMai  SalB  t  Ct. 

■gHOK 

NMllGBJ 

IMalOt.. 

pre  MBtas.  he.... 

SanMbaAtCi.. 

SarOi  OaM  hi..... 

Teoot.  he. 

cur 


Maal  CdM  CoMal  ol  Maria.. 

Maul  Assn  ol  MawlKtwas 

MaalKhimi  HoiSM  hstMi.. 


ToMsaeMtr  Pine  Pms km... 

Cypras  IMnIs  Co 

PMic  Paai  t  UK*  b 


Gaam  OKtic  Co... 
EaaiCap.. 


njoaia  nssi  a  aaancnnn 

CiMna  lafK  ol  Savms  iRstitutoB 

Paia  NnfM  Ham  (  Aitiw  (FaCniM  la 
01  bvtMail  Ifislitule. 


EaaaaaM  Emv  BMn) . 


tola  TiaamI  Ijtomonc.  he 

Aflaicai  Hoatti  Cvc  Assn -.... 

tlmtti  HaMt  Can 

AMI  t  DM  (aak.- _„ 

aMB  bMlB  IMca  ImmA  1 1 

Eaoiy  UMan^  Modal  Sdaa 

EMoat  Socan... 


Ml  (ami  ol  Alap  I 
ftfUtx 


tool 
NiMa  Mtaph  Sdaoss  Socxiy 

WalMitito  hsMutt  ol  ClK3|o 

Ton  GonM  Lws  Resoadi  hsMuh.. 


Mtafccshr  Buwa^s  DndoinaHl  Con> 
AdtaCawBoiiDMlltei' 
Coaidl  ai  FowiMans.  he 
Gmay  GoMnawtSnrtiBjK-... 
NaMa  Assa  ol  RaMd  PanM|n" 

SFA  Oanvjlnn 

0|M  Oapailn 

/Mricai  NT  Asa.. 


..he) 

FcfrMscidBS  Bmq  of  Plorth 


(M  01  Cbb  (la  GA  Ti 

OB  Mm  HwMa  (FeMiaik 

SMIIMa  WotoJ  Wnutnul  Asa 

Ma  MM  Mawtetam  Asm  ol  Ha  U.S..  he 

atelMnliCap 


NKnnI  CM  taMsoi  Assi.  he.. 

MapM  PMaan  Assi.  he 

Faaas'  EteMnl  I  CMlpaiInt  UM  if  /Mria.. 

U.lloit»  It  SMp  htt 

Anaicai  hdMe  Ifedea  i 

U  S  tod  Siaa  I 

AsMMiVAa 

toaitOBMV 

An  III 

OMiAn.. 


I  Assn.. 


Mrieai  CavO  ol  Uh  haraa.  he.. 

toiaal  RMi  Ana  a  Aacnca 

9M  Ma  Walan  MaMoaa  Am.. 
AMMr  Maa  M  Ana  tar  Ba  toll.. 


MiaaSM 


aTi 


BoslaiCaliti.. 


BmiMtf  hMMMs,  he.. 


CtfHic  Umwly  if  AMricL.. 


OraH  UMniy 

MtaM  tlMMniy 

MalSMIMcai 


!Mt«tM(M|oo>(l>loint| 

OCaM  Malawi  Cb"":!IZ 

SMi  OaMriB^  he 

c  hM*. 

CM  CamM 

MehriMeoitoa 


200.00 

175.00 

150.00 

1(0.00 

5.925.00 

5.000.00 

2.499.00 

6.725.00 


3,750.00 

1.125.00 

lltSO 


(JOO.0O 


1.SS0.00 


1(.695.00 


2.000.00 
400.00 


90000 

sjooo'dd 


6,700.00 
44400 
425.00 

2.00000 
116.10 

3,00000 
200.00 


3.764.50 
M7SJI0 


30000 

100.00 
344  00 
375.00 
250.00 
544.00 
750.00 
117.00 


29.7S4.1I 
2,1M.OO 
13.743.00 
11.13749 


400.00 
2,916.00 


25,W7.00 

210.00 

6.000.00 

3,62500 

1.50000 

12,11473 
1,063.00 

16.000.00 


1.214.37 

25.00 

500.00 

1.112.00 

4.062.00 

1.937  50 

13.92900 

300.00 


50.00 
350.m 
200.W 
100.00 
300.00 

50.00 
200.00 
10000 


100.00 


150.00 
100.00 


250.00 


63.50 


10.175.00 


51J0 
100.00 


13.24925 
100.00 


2.(66.37 


241.91 
23.51149 


1.39451 
47W 
436.74 


5000 
31796 


5(2.41 


247.70 


117.75 


2400 

7400 
4.00 


4.00 
2(00 
9.50 


too 


7.00 

too 


16.00 


50.00 

15000 

400.00 
100.00 

2400 

S50.n 

150.00 
100.00 

62.00 
600 

1,500.00 
600.00 
100.00 

303.50 
26.00 
34J0 

100.00 
200  OO 
300.00 
100.00 

(.00 

4.00 
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OiiaiaMa 


Mt  A.  Cbm,  1015  ISft  SMI.  Ml.  #002  Wilhl(ha,  DC  20W6 
Ml  J.  CMM.  2711 FM  1000  «Ma  Shd.  Ailaiha.  VA  22209. 


Ml  L  CMi,  100  K  AMI  Para.  L  61629.. 

AlBi  N.  Cakort  1200  ISHi  aratl.  NW  WMaiha,  U  20036.. 

&  Tkans  CM.  1050  \m  Siiwt.  NW  Wista|tai,  K  20036 .. 


to- 
to- 


KdM  CliiWria,  215  PailhM  M.  a  WM 
M|k  E.  CHaajniTS  ISM  a.  HW  Mkaihi.  DC 
lUaa  F.  CMBril,  1919  IMilhM  Amb.  NW.  # 
M  CaaKKOlMar  Aoaa  M  Yak.  NV  ' — 
Mala  &  iamedi.  OH  FM  2010  MadM 


a  WaMM.  K  20003....- -. 

I.  DC  a0O5 — 

#300  Wattaitaa.  R  20004- 
10016 


7100  Sasar  Pbce  Aknaka,  VA  22307 .. 


DC  20036- 


hdatry  Asa,  1150  170i  a.  Ml,  #607 

r  Emit  Cap,  P.O.  Ba  94661  Chwiaill,  OH  44101-4661 .... 
DM  CBM,"909  K  SMt  Ml  Walai|tai.  DC  20049.. 


K  20036-.- 


OadbaM  ('  Pata.  1101  VaiiM  Aarai,  Ml  Wahi|toa.  OC  200(5.. 


to- 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to- 
b- 
to- 
to- 
Do.. 
Do. 


;  16060645(2- 


DC  20005.. 


Aioaa,  NW,  #1120 
ihTu  20005 


ObMI  (  Miar,  m  (500  Son  Taar  CMnl 

Dea  S.  QMS.  1350  *»  Yet  AaaB,IIW,#50OI^   ,    ;.„._„„,„,„„ 

DwaM  CMa.  PO  Bo  660164  2121  Sa  iMk  Srad.  #2500  Oabs.  IX  7S26M164- 

Kat  a  Oalpa.  1735  Mr  Yat  Amm  HW  Watafha.  0C20006.- - 

Teiy  K  OaaMM.  1957  E  9r«l.  Ml  WaMtaa.  DC  20006 

Ell  iaM  7901  WBMt  DriN  Hdaa.  VA22!02 ..,._.,.,.- 

WMr  t  (Wm  Ml  Fat  Seolt  Drtra  Aih«B.  VA  22202 ..^^^._  ..^--.-. 

Oarte  MZieCaa  (  WMi.  1250  Caaatal  Aaaa,  NW.  #31S  WMMa.  DC  20036- 

MM  KMa.  1331  Pa!!g»M  Aaaa.  NW.  #1300N  Wahafha.  DCZoSm 

P(0  aarm,  971  Maria  Otm.  #504  CaMM.  MA  0213« 

Ala  C.  Om  5137  PaqMY  DM  f«<a,  VA  2X132 ;;i ■■;;ss 

Lola  QM  H.  102S  Candnl  Aane,  NW,  #414  Wahaitai.  DC  20036. 
OMea  StaeattB  MaaUUaai  Asa.  he.  lOOl  Caanlial  An 
WMb  B  CMuav.  1350  M  Yat  Aw..  aW,  #900  WMMa^ 
HaM  ClaM.  1101  14a  SMI  NW.  #(04  WaMMi,  DC200U 
CHdra't  ranMi  Wat**.  0*  IMh  Rua  Ntafat.  NY  10023 
IMt  A  OM*.  IMi  PaqMaa  Aw.  Ml.  #1000  Wataataa.  DC  20004. 

CMao  MMt  hc70WBl40lkaMMYat.NY  10011 

led  OnMaa.  600  Itanbad  Aw.,  SW,  #7n  WahaMi.  DC  20024 

WMa  T  Onsta.  2211  dares  aral  PbIM,  Ml  04122 

M  t  Orety,  1909  «  Skat  Ml  WaMJoa,  K  20049 ^-i--:— 

Mb  T.  Chsty.  1730  PaasMn  AwTmi.  #265  WaMtn,  U  20006 

CMKk  BKlrie  Asa,  he.  Pi).  Ba  196300  Aaehnae,  Al  n51»{300 -. 

DaSTl.  CMa,  (M  2,  Ba  (9  CdaiM.  TN  3tUl •^••,^-- 

ChaiLntofM  Aaocala,  400  Fnl  Street.  NW,  #SI6  WahRfh*.  DC  20001- 

toizzzzz™;i;i;zi;;izi;zz:i-zzz-zz 
to 

to 

to 

to 

to., 
to- 


CkaM  Metoa  CMMa.  2029  Mfitli  Awae  La  Vna,  NV  (9104 .^ 

CM  Aaa  a  Anati.  he.  1100  17tli  Skat.  NW,  #1201  Wakhfla,  K  20036 

Qba  AcM  1300  OaadM  Aw.,  NW,  #401  Wahafha.  K 20036 --^rr-i^- 

-   --     -— 401  Waharta,  DC  20036- 


ClMai.  1300  OaaKMI  Aw^mTip' 

akaa 

■att 

D.  OacY.  6507 laih 


Qfeza/IM  Eoriy 
QtuaBtarSaal* 


1225  Cantcttcut  AMnue.  NW,  #300  WMMtai.  K  20036.. 
rikwa.  WA  9(005 


CaM  a  Add  (aa  (CSCAR) 

Ons  CaaatartaHMfelMlBMr'Ms,  Ltaty  Pat.  125O0  NE  Tenth  PM  Bakwa. 
....~w-.  .      -        -  Q„  452,5 

Do - - 

Bol)  Oat.  SM  1901 400  HMa  a  Akoadrii.  VA  22314 

Daars  B.  Oat.  311  Fist  SkaL  NW  WaHMa.  DC  20001 -. 

GMt  Oat.  1117  «.  19«i  SM.  NW,  #600  Ariafka.  VA  22209         .............. 

Mb  F.  Oat.  tobatan.  MaM,  Eatatfi  t  Brafc*  240  Maa  a,  #(00,  PO  ta  1211 

MB  W  CM  k..  600  M^M  Amk/SN.  #400  ttaiiiaiha,  DC  20024 

kiM  Oat.  151k  (  H  Mdi.  NW  WMiMa.  DC  20005 

kMlJ.  F.  Oat.  1725  K  a.  Ml,  #llirilMMl,  K  20006 

n3p  A  Oat.  loss  i7i»  a,  nw.  #700  whm^k  20036 - - 

kMAaat.2033MSkal.NW.  #900  Wahafha.  DC  20036 ^^uss:r 

totat  A.  Oat,  c/«  Oia  IriaB  (  MtaM  125S23id  9ial  NW  WiM(ha.  DC  20037. 

My  L  Oat.  5342  Wadhiy  Wadi  Lm  Farta.  VA  22032. 

Vaaa  A  Oai  1(99  I  a.  Ml,  #403  WaHMa,  DC  20036 
Son  Ckaks  Oataa.  1155  Caaated  Aw.,  NW,  #100 


All  99(02- 


M  OMnk.  2000  P  Skal.  NW,  #605  WahMo.  K  20036 
Ckvaat  Capodan.  he.  c/i  HAM  Taad  IkM  (  Medoy  30  to 
Ckay  GdaaTaBi  1  IMMa.  1752  N  andTllW  Wataiki.  K 


I.  DC  20036- 


EaMw/CM 


UMMraty  of  ^tosML. 


CMd.. 


CdsnMTiati 

laTaaayOi 

~  at  CM  ( 

OaM). 


KFaAJ. 


AoocMs.  ke  (Fa:Aaoeiaaa  a  Sau(  Baaaa 


•"J- 


Asa  a  DuiiMad  OaaMB  (NADCO) 

Naet  CM  (  teadda.  he  (Fa:Saai  BuMs  IMki 
Noon  CM  t  AaaMs.  he  (FaJaMaM  LaMr 
U.S.  Pabic  hteest  taaadi  Graap 


BioMtood  ol  Ekilrajl  Workas,  AA^SOOC- 

BKkaae  Mai  Asa 

Aatrica  Paa  hstMe.  he 


a  GonadBB.. 
Maatb  Gap... 


Aaaiea  Asa  d  tofervd  taaa  - 

AMsd  Eiaty  Sawoes,  he 

b^  Eia0  Doid^aail  bip- 


ENBCO 

Fiddatst  Mis  he _ 

hrkpadat  Power  Systons  hkradana.  he„ 
Lana  ttattaa  Groi9  Ljnded .. 


Madataers  Ule  hsvan  b  (  MM  FidMy  Lie-. 

Nap  Ckaacds,  he. 

(Mm  Gntlcraa  Cap 

PBtPiakctsolAnKra.he.. 
PlMPn 


mm 

12J(U( 


vna* 


200J0 


mm 
nmm 


Yusum 


mm 
yam 

740jO( 


2jKJI 


UHuN 


BUI 


va 


2(UI 


FaitlMat  ( 
EaaaeriaaCo 


Coip- 


Han    . 

hkradiaul  FraicM  Asa 

CaitratSMiWetCap.. 

Aaarica  hstitiito  ol  AnMects .. 


AaaMd  Gaara  CoitrxiBS  ol  Anoia- 

taMa  Hxhhe  Tool  BaUes'  Asa 

MaHadnal  Behess  ServiCB.  he — 

hdepadal  hsaan  Ainb  ol  Aaaria - 
Ela.iiM  Dit]  Systems  Corp — 


Action  fa  CMtM's  Tehai 
Lockheed  Corpordn.. 
Cnin  i  Forsta  Corp.. 


676J0 
1.000.00 
2,475.00 
2.2S4JI0 

mm 

4J0U0 


1,970.00 


nmm 


32.00 


3J0O0O 
26.000.00 


im 


13(6 

Its 

1.27 

tn 


500.W 
2.6(1.00 


Oatoa  /^aat  DaM  Tadaa.  he„ 


NdMI  Fal  a  hdepeMt  BusaaL- 

UMMbImI  Lile  hswace  Co... 

Aaariea  Asa  d  Mnd  Person  — 
to  PndKts  (  Ckaacds.  he. 


kdaMa  Ptaza.  toi  5(00  toa  Vht.  NT  1(112. 
' "  20036 


to., 
to- 
to.. 


MIS  15»  Skol.  NW.  #900 

'    NlTWi" 


OC  20005.. 
DC  20036- 


ID.aaaik,llll  lOda. .  ^     ... 

I  BMic  MMM  b.  55  Priie  Sqait  P  0  ta  5000  Ckwhad.  OH  44113-. 

W  M  Ckk.  ta  719  ONM,  W  75221 

I  (  Wada,  (15  OaadM  Aw.,  NW  Wahofka,  OC  20006 - — 

to- 
to„ 


rdk  AbkMs,  he 

Aneriea  Haae  Saaa|  Asa,  he 

Aaariea  Pipe  (  Acoaaia  Lei(a  («d) 

AaocMd  lodaaNks  d  Aaea 

a  MMtc  Bnena  ProeaoaaL -. 

Asa  d  CanpaM  Sithr  AtndB  ( IMara  Sav- 

NiJioaa  Asa  d  Totacco  Dlstrihitars 

NdiM  UcaoBl  Bewrife  Asa 

Ndiaal  Wedta  Seviee  Enpk^  Oriaizdia 

toM  Tdaeca  Dahrs  d  Aoasa.  he 


s*^ 


Gracay  Madictaas 
llyda!MaiB,  he 
NiMdRestanatAsa 


AsadBtoodBaks.. 


PiaCorp 

nOptaietne 


Asa.. 


SJNOJB 


\imm 


2.2SM0 


4(165 

ijnoo 


500.00 


1.20100 


mm 


3.000.00 
300.00 
300.00 


6,000.00 
1,000.00 
41,66700 
326.400i9 
4,050.00 
10J5100 


mm 


NdiM  Asa  d  How  Batfcrs  d  «•  Ul.. 

Eda  Assobdes,  he 

Ocan  hdBtricsAsa. 


Asa  d  Aidi  Ameroas- 

A^pai  9al  brp.  Ltd 

to  Fonx  Serieails  Assa.  hc- 


r  Adwrtisiai  Asa  d  Aatriei.  he... 

waa  aaafanan,  ac. — 

PMc  Qlizai.  M 


Bea  Sham  (  Co.. 
Lara.  he.. 


PMc  SaMas  Aaa ....... 

Syitkcke  Orpae  Ckoaacd 

Eaoa  Corp — 

EMa  BKtric  hriiM— . 


«Mhe- 


OdM.  IIOI  MmI  Aw.,  NW 


K  20005- 


Und  T  Chaia.  70  Phe  Skat.  391k  Fke  Nar  Yak,  NY  10270.. 
-  --   ■aOH44707..„ 


SMeif  A  Cnak.  1700  Giteaay  Badenrd.  a  Caka. 

to! 
to 


tumm  to  IMMwi  k  NMM  1  lliiNliai,  k^  PA  M  B-12  HlllliiMi  ■■  PA  1M»- 

bdHM  h  tap  AMI  O.  AR-OO  toMa|.«»  Ig  SMI.  NW,  »iW  WjlliUki.  DC  20006..--.-----. 

-  -^  1^  g,^  f,gg^  kcTaniBM  CMa  (  laoca  1090  Itani  Whna  a.  Ml.  6li  Fl 


,  1625  ^  a,  Ml,  #1015 


DC  20006- 


AadnMHallliwJMGap.- 

ji.CMnkaoMM- 

Propratay  AsaMM.-—.— .— . 
Aaariea  Modcd  Asa- 


Aaaica  hkrakad  Mf,  hc- 

FiMAanMhe 

Obkwltakhb- 
raMb 


A-CVdky 


towkpoalCap- 


i.imn 

1.553.52 
3J96.50 

"""wS 


(37.96 


20100 


3(0.92 
5J29.73 


50000 


1,200.00 


375il0 


300.00 


6,03(50 

1.000.00 

1,190,S3(.00 

9149719 

307.02 

2.299J0 

mm 


4J(1(0 
4J47.49 


2,43(.00 
2,000.00 
IMIOO 


\mm 


\smm 
3.SUJ; 


1.20OJI0 
600.00 
900.00 

3.76100 


1. 

mjmm 


19165 


3(3.00 
31119 


61J$ 


((4J5 

722JIS 


mm 

220.14 
320JM 

r&m 


vmm 

U74J1 

Tmsnm 
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:2M».. 


CHH  taprtM  MMi  kc, «  Satatt  IMm  Mm  hM,  X  2Mi 

imim.\w»^immmiimm.m.t\v»*mm.Kitm. 

■dMtCMiMMMCMdilGijaiPMMMSL.  JM.  fISn 


CMki  Smt  *  Oni  bOmm.  Ik.  4  MM  To*  OiMr, »  R  Iki 
Mi  1  OMf.  im  I  Stal.  M.  #12M  aalMM,  OC  200M 

Bb a£sM  Ml C«H  SMM.  M.  #3n mvtmtm. 

taHLMlL  lOSI 3U Stat.  M IMil^ii.  DC»00 
DbM  CM^ll  P  St  W.  #320  NlMiriiii,  K  2gS3t 
IMat TQ*i,  UlS  I  Stat.  W.  fUM^iiittiii.  DC  2(036 
taB  A.  CM*.  17SI  hiatal  OhM  DMI.  ON 

eSv  Hkr  «■»  I  iMdtaL  2Uel  Stat. 
Oi 


GA  30313.. 


Ita  VM.  RT  1004- 


20036.. 


I  Stat.  IM.  #450 


K2003;. 


.  IMr,  #760  IMMm.  K  20036.. 
MbDC  20036 


■■  ■.  an,  IPSO  Oarlta  *■:.  IW.  #lh  mHinlii.tt:  20036.. 
taM  L  titk.  MM  Cttadiat  /tan,  W,  #201  Wiiliaf.  K  20036.. 
Sta>  «.  CMi;  Hw  Itaprin  Mtaa  OhoI  23  SM^  Omat.  NH  03301 .. 
SklCM - 


tt^um 


K2000i. 


BKkc  Cap... 


mMmtm4 


aMr«USA,lK.. 

mm.  he _... 


olThil 


LjMnif 
lahiM 


CttaMK  I*  C«  NnMtJM  TkraDiDMOHi  I 

U  Mh  i  tagdMB 

CMlHlii  SMniica  *  Titoa 

EMiqf  alllm.. 


ItalTIa 
UmaODol 

jtaJjIMl.  I«c.... 

Birti|lni  Nuthuii,  tac .. 


mfm»i*lim  (tM) . 


Ii- 
k- 


k- 
k- 
k- 


I  CMht  2062  H  I4il  SL  MhIk  W  22201 
■TciSb,  1120  20k  Stat  M,  #600  Sirik 


K  20036.. 


I  k  Mb.  13106  In  Drix  Bdbtlc.  ■)  2070S 

PWk  I  CHhl  1020  19*  k.  m.  tm  WisliMlai.  K  20036 _ 

Wtm  r  Mb.  444  U  CvM  SI.  NW.  #711  W|j«(li».  U  20001.. 


K 20036. 


.  iCta.2000lStal,IM         

rB  » (tak;  USA,  kcTSik  A-201  HllO  bat  Stat 
I  ■.  Mb,  is*  *  ■  itais,  Mr  WiitaM,  DC  2000S 

iMi  Gni  (MM.  tai  SaSkMBaTM  91641 

CM  1  CBa.  ro  Bb  16321  Salle,  HA  9I1I6 


0010203.. 


20036 


!■  Ca  taMtai  TtnNUl  DiMBiid  fciwmliiiuil.  c/o  Hotdt  Cain  161S  I  SI,  Ml,  #1000 


DC 


iIbCbMMmI 


I  to  kaaMilMBta  Aca 
I  k  Aaai  I*  AoiBMr  al  C 


Mcinlf.  1156  15a  St.  NN.  #1212  WalMfkn.  K  2000S.. 
MB.lic.liaW(OkSlNaiy(rt.llY  10023 -_ 

NE  UMBftai.  OC  20017 

Al  35640.. 


.102SMi|B 
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OC  20030- 
W  22301.. 


mm  A  DnH,  234«  S.  I*  Stat  AlfMi.  \M  22202 

aOoMH  215  ItaMltai  Im..  Sftiiiiiiliii.  K  20003 
«.  DMA  mimmkmm.  SH  mHmSa.K  20024. 
DmO  P  Dnki;  1747  taHllNM  Im..  tCfnO  OMMK 


I L  Onw.  13H  II  1: 
I  a.  Oltaa  1745  M 
I  J.  OAHrilH  ■  St..  Ml 


iM^M.  #<05 
I  KMitarK  20030. 
OmMt  J.  DtaMr.  1730 1  St.  ImTTtUM 
taOi Hi^  1101  UtaHl Immi,  tm.  #402 
bMt  e*ta.  115  ItH  Stat  m  ~ 
liM  OtaH.  1250  tm  Stat  M). 
JBi  uIb  kMqt,  noi  IS*  Sk 
■■fiMlClKi020ISt,MI 


K  20000 


i  ki,  1770  F  St.  Ml 
JMMt  L  NkIH  IHl  StaL  I 
CTOntlis  m  SU  MnMataL  ft 
Hmmr^mmjt  F  Stat.  Ml.  #lM  « 
bi|i DMiiMn MitaiiiMM.  #231  Ita 
Mnh  E.  DtaOcaK^Mr#204  -  ' 

Om I.  Dmoi.'  1125 I&jIIi^  1107 


K20ni 

IWCM  10115 

OC  20000 

02115. 

K2000t 


.  1125  I  Stat  IM.  #2«  mmtm,  K  20000 

■■■  C  9mm.  MM  17*  Stat,  Ml,  #410  ■Mtahi.  K  20030 

OMOi aHtat t  ■■.  rt.  1015 ■  Stmt  lir#ioiiMi«lgit  OC  2003L. 

Oi 

b 

b 

b 

b 


inttmiom 


I  Am  II  GmI  amtaO  LnOn.  Ik - 
I  ht  K  Stata  la  OUol  SkM  «rt- 


SUtw  it  Artaaa... 


Il  EhcWcil  MMax  AH-COaC.. 
CgkBM*) 


bMoscoK  tasvcti  t  llv1itlM|  GriMpL.. 

imm^ai  Priic Mian Omn 

lataaH  tanaAiMlsilAMaiciilK- 
Oniai  USA.  ac 


Ciel 
tlidciaCBmol 

MBaaiil  Simoe  CoMdl. 


Mrtw  nctin  Asa  <t  kma,  kc.. 
Ekctnc  Pmv  Co  . 


Mamit  IWOTia  Cuaiwaii  if  A«an.. 
laanaait  Confwy  IisUhIi. 
ClB»llaMtaiBaili.NA.. 


PiOn  Ovpniboi.. 

OMury  21  W  EjMi  Coip... 

Anasai  OtaiaOac  As» 

yniws  Acta  la  NudBi  DawuMB*  awta  faa.  Ik.. 
PracanprttiM  bri  5 


'Im  U  StMrat  CamnnM .. 
(iilMtlb^ctoaiCo... 
bcf  01  ConwMfci ^ 


us  Oiaito  0 

Aimncai  Assi  o<  IMm]  fnm.. 

Gaanl  Rnb  Cuiwjlui 

WJaal  QapnlM  Ousness  Asm 

CMna  astJMt,  hv 

Ciaduitai  Caan  lor  Ral  CwntKlJlM- 


MM  An  ri  FidnlCreA  Uaae.. 
AaaiCM  bal  A  TiaoBalitn  Buldn  Asai .. 
Mparint  hoaaioe  A(Bits  o<  to.iaa,  hc-. 

GmbiI  Aniliai  Mmilictmn  Assi 

HmM  Ibmjmx  Assa  oI  Aflwi.  tac ........... 

Dmn  I  CoapMK 

PWMfCB 

btfaul  OnaiiHai  la  NawL 

Fri  il  IntfitaM  Ditaii.. 


Altan  SIMI  Cap.  IM.. 

BHMai  ari  Ga«d _ 

Caodw  TiMa  PraOnnAM- 

Cn  EnlBpnse.  he 

Hans  SW  boip,  Ik — 

UnlM hMcb.  IM - 

ItaiHUl  CMt  T#Msni  AsR,  hK 
OtaaMa^  H  Uslni  Tn*  (  Ti 
IMm  kdnlrul  Cofp. 


lUjieMj  KKtaK  Tool  BuMtn'  hm 

NitXMl  Soft  Dnnk  Assi — 

J.  P  Doyk  Eiitefpnies,  Inc 

Hsre  Cofpofition „ 

CMiress  Wjicfi — 

OHiBwl  Amhc 
Qbft^BCrCaip 

AMViCM  IWcil  A». 

Amm  Farmhnn 

Bn|gs  &  Shitlan „ ..«„»..«»»..» 

GMTil  D)Wwio  CiMp.. 

Sonet  *ffl^T^''*v  Rc  — .» 

IWanl  toMTcauny  t  Surety  Aioils 

Assosiliai  il  Diti  Pmxssnf  SoMCt  Orpmotta  ~ 

Taas  kutianails.  Ic —.——.— 

AaaoR  Ba  Assi 

AMaicai  Bvaco  CialuwM.  kc — 

taaicai  lai|  Am 


Fid  d  iJtB  t  Cacns  ol  htattal  0>taialaa„ 

Siiib  Candl  ol  «»  Ui,  kc 

CaBtrackn  AtsKi 

liaMOMmD... 

tadr    - 


Matry  Fatatn/kl'l  Asai  m  kx  Creai  Mn.. 
1  if  talMy  ArtM  A  StwiTnlnt  Claks 

■iMli.kc.. 
Orik  Ai  liw,  kc.. 


4,00000 
2J4(.25 
1J2190 
UOOO 
1J75.00 

~inix> 

214.00 


15,037.50 

5.723.00 

145.00 


Miayl  Am  a  Bind  Kjm^ti  MB  Maa  •  nop— 

raaa  MrakM  Od. — — ..- 

ACact  bSMEffiiiy.. 


tea  tawAMkaity.. 

taa  MltatoLkr^. 


Mi  la  Oaa,  1150 1  St.  Mt  #521  «ta0BL  DC  IMM- 
hHrii  a.  tmLjm  Salb  M  MwfiWi.  Sath, 
IMi  It  OtaOTOI  bail  *».  #701  Star  bat  ■mi 
taa  A.  Iipa,  115  CkBKliri  ta.  m  MbiMi.  R  m 


waiSA. 

10 


,  m  NAM  St  baa,  M  02110'.. 

,  ISO  I  Stat  M  Mlaaa,  K  3 

" -Ml.  If  70403.- 


H IMMt  PA  la 2U1  Ctai 

laHtaba,7ni4»»atm 

iMi  Ibm  bHtart  t  lb  Maiii  7iT  cihm  Mr  ciitaL  m  smi 

Ma t  IwiliOnte U 3U H  #41  liiSMla.  KMK 


IC2HI5-. 


SMiii 

SI*  t<  Mk  ban..- 

aata  Fall  taaatki,  kc 

Aaaica  Caul  kr  Caiil 

WHI Mbai MtlTMtiakai  (FaFrM  il  la OUaiii  Imi bv) . 

Fid  if  hiliiimil  t  TKkncH  Eupwn 

Ci 

Aifl 

if  Uh  kanMC  kc.. 
Cakit  P«ni  t  U|M  Caaay.. 

bkaal /ka  «  hMB] 

SWi  fli  NMidi,  NkIw  WbIi  ftoiKl  Qffioi. 


141,0035* 

1,92000 

10253 

2.900.00 


1.51104 

196n 

I.GOOO0 

710.00 
3.240  00 
1,593.51 
3.919.50 
2.50000 


1,114.51 


2.50000 
7.S0000 
S.192.W 
1.550.00 


1J47.50 
500.00 


2.25000 
8.45950 


69100 

1.03550 

7000 

90100 

710.00 

1,234.00 


4,45000 


i,m.oo 

2.I50W 

8.49996 

16.473.60 

3.000.00 

5J7200 

7.812.51 

25000 

250.00 

250.00 

3.000.00 


20000 

400  00 

150.00 

2.890  00 

17.539.07 

2.000.00 

1,250.00 


i.m.00 


4,100.00 
ftl.26 


200.00 

'4,'i«.'iio 
"i'jiooM 

'"7SOjiO 


4415.00 


ison 


JJlUt 


CTTI 

3Ln 


141,003.50 


14.00 


56.50 

13.26 

900.75 


35.00 


I.142.tl 


4C&00 


779.00 


200.00 
5J25.96 


20.00 
60.85 

46969 
18.00 
29.50 

104.55 


2S0iM 


91082 


6995 
214.55 


14147  JO 


50  00 
2500 
1.153.U 
52092 
200.00 


4,100.00 
243.43 


K40 
6J39.33 

191.57 

""mia 
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b- 
b„ 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 


b- 

b.. 
b- 
b- 


L  L  Oatay,  210  7tk  Stat  SI  #517  IMMa.  OC  20003 
hn  L  Daiay.  1331  Itaiykaii  AMme.  NW.  #150011 1 
DacM  Da*.  Eaiil  900  MmocU  Anmi  S«  Ftacan.  CA  94187.. 

Dae  J.  Daw.  TM  Itott  Farta  Sl  Akiaaka.  VA  22314 

banck  T  Diiya.  1920  N  SHal.  NW  UMiMtai.  K  20036 

OyiaKkn  CapaiOn.  1313  Oi*y  Itodaai  M  Mckai.  VA  22101---.... 
T*  DzaMs,  633  Pamylvaa  AMoue.  NW,  #600  Wastimtai.  DC  20004... 
DGA  kknatn^.  Inc.  I8I8  N  Stmt.  NW  WiShnftoo,  DC  20036 

Do 

Do — - 

Daas  J.  Eakal,  1753  E«*d  St.  NW  WBtanton.  OC  20009 

Eak  Qmlt  t  Amk.  kc.  55  W  Hai  Street  FreetaU.  NJ  07728 .-. 

kck  D.  Ealy.  1155  ISdi  St.  NN.  #514  Wrtai|lai.  DC  2000S 

CMria  Eat  1275  «  Skat  NW.  #750  Walacton.  DC  20005^ 

Gami  H  Eikna.  1800  Ognadial  Am  .  NW  Wstntlon.  K  20009 -. 

OoHb  H.  Uoi.  1725  K  St.  NW,  #1111  Wulaifkii.  DC  20006 

btat  E.  L  EjIoi.  i;;S  K  S).  NW.  #1111  Wortaftoi.  DC  20006 

Ejtai  AaocatB.  kc.  1725  K  St.  NW.  #1111  WataaM.  DC  20006 

DaMU  R.  Ebe.  1800  II  St..  MK.  #800  Wodaala.  OC20006 --.. 

blal  L  Ebel.  1025  Caadiad  Am..  NW.  #1014  Wabiftoi.  DC  20036.. 

a  Boyd  Edia.  UN  ConKticiit  Am..  NW  WatefM.  K  20036 

Mat  C  EcUiadt,  323  D  SI.  Nt  Wakajloi,  K  20002 _... 

Do - 

b - - •■ 


DC  20004- 


b- 

b- 


,  X  20005- 
K  20006..- 


iHEoaaws.  15(b8MS(rM(s.NWI 

1 1  Edia.  1620  Eye  SL,  NW,  #501  I 
Hta  H.  EdF.  ^  1  F«^  ^  Akaodni.  VA  22314 
Htm  B.  eSwbIIi  k ,  1709  Nn>  Voti  Am.  NW.  #801  WsiM|tai.  K  20006.. 

Mm  Ekcbv  kditiik.  9tti  Fka  1111  19fli  SI.  NW  Wskntfai.  U  20036 

V  AOK  Edkni.  1620  bf  SI,  NW.  #1000  Wj3kn|kn.  K  a006 .„ 

Sk|4Mi  L  Eitaeka.  807  iaa  An..  SW  Wak^ka.  K  20024 

Ed  EOaadMR,  Ba  11  ltata|K,  OK  74401 

b. 

b- 

b- 

b- 

b- 


Ma  H  EdBl.  1120  2OH1  Skal.  NW,  #600s  WiMala.  K  20031- 


J.  bday  Ednris,  260  Hakm  Am  Nca  Yot.  NY  1M16 
Mam  A.  Edaads.  1111  19lli  SInet.  NW  Wzsknitai  " 
Ml  Eta.  1608  K  SL,  NW  Walaieka,  K  200)6 


K  20036- 


1522  K  Street.  NW,  #1120  Wah«i|tai.  X  20005 

YMMC  B.  Eida.  400  Fnt  Street,  NW.  #800  Wstaifkii,  X  20001 

btal  F.  Eaa.  lllWol  4001  areet  New  rail.  NT  10018 

Afeal  C  Etatat  1735  Nat  Yat  AMua.  NW  WsMmIm.  U  20006 

Adrtade  L  Eoaaaai.  607  C  SL.  SW  Waskntkn.  K  20024 

UrA  1  Eaoirie.  225  W  34  Skat  Nib  yA  NY  10001 - 

H.  J  ElaiilLr2dl  Mak  SL  Gnaobre,  NC  27405 

Jaai  V  EUb,  330  PMRMkan  Am.,  S  wdiaitai,  K  20003 

Jae  EUb.  211  N  Hary  SL.  #203  ttafea.  WI  53703 

Ebn  Eka,  1250  Oaaockol  Amhc.  NW  Waknfln.  K  20036 

GarieTaidB.  7297  La  Mriwty  F*  Omk.  VA  22042 

i.  Bkin  ElB  k.  1301  rawySaa  An..  IW.  #300  Wabifki.  K  20004 

CWb  W  EML  WbcoHk  Ptkdaai  Clanl  25  W  Mao  SI..  #703  tbdaai.  WI  53703- 

Onslac  EMt-Gmie.  600  Maytad  ANaa.  SW.  #700  Wataifkii.  K  20024 

Mn  M  Els.  1120  FartaU  Ammi  banb.  CA  95678.. 


Eaefacy  Caaitke  ki  bahca  TrMt.  1211  OMmctiait  Ah.  Wastai|kn.  K  20036.. 

Eaasa  Ekchc  Co.  8000  Fkhnal  St  Iaa.  »  63136 

b«kfM  btaJka  Onnl.  1627  >  SL,  NW.  #600  Wabaki,  K  20006.. 
taie  k.  Eaaba.  1800  M  Skat  IM  Wataftat  K  20036 


I.  1100  M  Skat  NW  Witaitoi.  K  200J5 - 
Ewp  Caaaan  I  Predaas  ba.  Ba  1726  bkriaa  Ftaa  Saaak.  OK  74ia 
btk  Ewt  1001  Caackca  Am..  NW,  #1120  Wakwkn.  U  20036 
Jaak  J.  bafiA.  1010  tbaal  r 
bkn  A  a^.  777 1411  SL. 
Oiiikilii  EwbL  1957  E  St. 
btadbini  k .  PC.  Ba  506 


taa.  NW  WiikakoT  K  2O0O5-. 
NW Wtlkabt  DC20005.. 


K  20006- 


dwbVltan  Bak  Mi^  Mdck,  WV  2mi 
NW.  #901  Wahabi.  K  20037 
_    _      _  l)03WiaatlarDC20r-' 

J^m  b|an»  i>.0  Ba  42464 
Kadaw  bba  Eortat  2626  taankaa  An., 

(  bam  P.a,  1140  19tk  SL, 


dria  W  EaiBi.  2600  Vkaa 

~       aaWliad,  1325  GS:.  M)  #1003  IMaija. 


;  20005- 


IWakkria, 

.  NwriMOOl 


X  20036- 


fti  A  Etak.  600  Pankaa  Am..  SE.  #200  WakB|tai.  K  20003.. 

Ihrtb H  Exaki,  20  F9rat  Nl 

kal  G.  EMai,  815  ion  Skat 

Ma  T.  EitB,  2550  M  St.  NN.  #770  Nakklki.  K  20037. 


K  20031- 


NW.  #200  NakBftai.  DC  20001 .. 


W.  #200IMMjai, 
Mt  WMMflli,  DC  i 


i.  bm.  1711  Bn  Skat  AkaiNB.  M  t. 
TiMri  CiaaliiH.  630  Fim  baai  Nn 


22314- 


YaKNYlOlll- 


N.  Eaa.  1016  16D  Skat  NN  Nnkkaa.  X  20036 

BM  Emb  k..  51  Uaaaa  Anmi.  MrNaiaftai.  K  20001.. 


b. 
CEaak. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
b. 


(S5  ISk  SL,  HN.  #310 


K  20005- 


I  Eaa.  1133  2M  SkaL  NN.  #500  Wakafta.  X  20036... 

laak  0.  Eaa,  Afakaa  21  4401  La  Hay.  Aitaitai.  VA  22207.. 
btat  B.  Eaa,  noi  1411  Skat  NW  WWafki.  K  20005- 


I D.  Eaa.  im  ■  SL,  nn  WMMa. 
itEaak,  imiSt,Mlf,#«DlN 


WMiailni  JC  20 
Matte  20036- 


,  K  20036.. 


bilL  \^lb  C  Skat  MIf,  #175 ._ 

OI  Ckfaiila.  1131  tanU  An,  NN Jil300  NMtaja. 
F/P bwdi badta,  ITtlKSL,  NN.  #k)3  NiaafbTx i 


ria  If  h  pVla  925  HarntaiM  17101.. 
K2mi- 


X  20004- 
20006 


.  FAa,  Md  t  PtMt  nil  19«i  Skat  NN,  #1100  Wakuftoi.  K  20036- 


Eapba/Oat 


Laie  Scik  Proina  kskMi- 


Eaitr  A  DiMkpaal  Oaf- 

Oktakan  Sbk  Unianity - 

Pitts  Earn  Graiv 

R4la 

Sadakss  Titazo  Oaaei.  kc 

jOlRnBRO  vmyVfwWtt 

M.  StiMK  Coaakcs  Co 

Teas  Oil  t  Ga  Cap 

Trade  Ma.  kc 

United  Telecan  CuiinaautnB,  kc. 
Wessely  Eiariy  Corp.. 


Nakaul  Assn  (d  Maafacturas.. 


Ja  Trade  Owacd- 

Rakvay  Propcss  kskkile 

Aiarica)  lanin(  Caipas..... 


Sars  Roetxdi  t  Co 

Dir  Inll  Ml  o(  ttie  Gen  M  tor  Annemeiits 
Sodete  Natnnale  D'Elude  el  de  Const  de 

Softeavia 

Bia  West  Co.  tac  (to  tacky  Maalai  Earn  Ci) 

Dickinson  Business  Sckool 

Natiaial  Afnoiltval  CkaacHs  Assn 

Nataml  tfcmai's  Poikcal  Caca 

Skiry  TecknolQQf  Asa..- .-..-.-.—-..-..—. 

Eaton  Assoaates.  Inc 

Eaton  Associates,  tac 


tm.n 

1.II7.5I 
217.50 


6,mJI0 


22JO00O 

6.562.50 

312J0 


5.192.64 
10.41175 


2,000.00 
52M0 


SOOJO 

iJBJfooo 
1.567.50 
54163 
2.000.00 
1.76300 
1.990.98 
1.000.00 


50.91 

"■"Siris 

3tt.76 


Goalyea  Tirettaba  Ci 

Effiirdi  Garpaatm 

MiM  «  Corp 

Cnkil  A  SadhRst  Cap 

Catan  Texas  Cbmants  Laaym 

toNStiant  Company  Institile „ 

Stakid  Taas.. 


Westan  Fab  Assooatioi,  kc- 

NMioial  Assn  ol  Home  BaildBt  ol  la  U.1- 

Gites  Learjet  Corporation 

Raihay  Prapess  Institute 

Ill  Lata  ol  SMifs  tastihdiais 


jWerVekde  ManitactiirBs  Assn  of  la  U  Jl,  kc- 

Disatad  American  Veterans — 

Aiiiaica  kland  Witaaays  Conviitke - 

Ckadce  Nakon 

Das  Aiialia.  kc........--.- 

lU  tataiiikonai  Manataant  Cap 


OkMonu  Assn  ol  Electric  Co^i.. 
U.l  ttantne  Committee,  tac .. 

Ikion  Pacific  Cap 

Marican  Papa  Insktuk,  kc- 
Cbai  Ekchic  tastitute 


iMion ...  „^,_;__ 

ttmion  CoKte  of  IkntMbnNL — 

Friads  ol  Annals,  tac 

bNaaal  Mdb  Matclai  Co 

Aaaica  tatik*  ol  Arckikcts 

Gam  tar  Nanan  RifMs.- 


National  Commeraal  Fianoe  Am.. 

Caa  Mis  Cop — 

SieraCUi — 

SiaraCtt 

Natiaal  Forest  Piodu^  Am — 

Sodily  ol  America  Wrnl  Praaws,  kC— 

Natiaal  Cattkmens  Assn 

Anarica  Petrofeuii  Instituk.. 


tarsal  Fakral 


Fed  ol  tadcpendoil 
Ooaba 


Aaaica  BaAm- 


Chancal  Speaalta  M— lacknrs  Am  kc.. 

Skaail-Wanier  Cap-.... 

National  Assn  ol  Realtors — 

Aisociatci)  Oneral  Contiactaj  if  Aaaica 


4.000.00 
1.450.00 
1,500.00 
4.999.98 
5.000.00 
5,000.00 
3.50000 
9,99999 


417.50 
tSUM 

152.970.12 


14.726.40 


218.00 


9.76714 
9.750.00 


omoo 


10.750.00 
26.000.00 
1.93t75 
1.93t75 
1,200.00 
1.000.00 
1.000.00 
469.70 
2,250.00 

ibi,9iiio 


400.00 
21.267.50 

301.00 
lOMOOO 


SkdaOaCapaib 


Assaiated  Wire  bpe  Fakitilas .. 


Tdakac  Cooperatiw  Am .. 
CaMeTekwsanAm,  tac.. 


taannce  Afoils  ol  America,  tac- 

Niial  Cnmd  ol  U  Raza. 

kktakaal  lamkerana's  Am.  Aa-OO .— 

Ut  MalMoo,  kc — .——...- 

Mato  Ckp/Siacli  Fad  Am 


Nikaal  Fa  id  Fidaal  Eap^QaB.. 
Acadi  MMal  lb  kswaoe  Co.... 
Acaa  HukM  Uk  karaoi  (»..... 


fmlfl 


Cap.. 


OyapiiAYakl 

Qlyapa  A  Yak  Eadty  Ooip. 

Staa  Oapaaka 

IWaal  Hittaaa  Am. 


Ud- 


Anaica  Faaoal  Sawca  Am  -. 

Aaaica  Ba  Am 

Pa  Aflarican  Wald  Savica.  kc .. 

Amvtan  Petioleam  taslitafc 

Amencai  Osteopattac  Am...—-. 


CEOTaata- 

bkaM  Cafc  Jtaaja  Am.  kc 
OaanMa  il  Capaak  Ti 


Uan... 


475.00 
151.00 
50.40 


1,004.00 
117J0 


161.058.15 


24165 


»7J3 


911.13 
231.41 


132.21 
3,531.51 

10.74 


930J2 
7,34240 
2,14071 
2.140.28 


1.155.00 


697J6 
200.00 

loiSaS 

S414JI 


SOJI 


24ilO 
23241 


mat 


moo 

1.862.50 
6.036.00 
1341500 
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Paalic  Resanis.  toe. ...^ „.... 

Midwest  Pukkc  AltarvMiiiifawR  Caaaki  Gra^... 

Sai  Dto|o  Ga  6  Electnc 

Air  Uie  PWs  Asai 

Natk  Amencai  Ej«art  {km  Ann  toe 

NaOieni  awoB  Ga  Compaiy 

Ckm  Company     .... 

Motor  ant  Equpmenl  Mamiaetiin>s  Assoaala 

TfMocs  a  tke  Pbm  Caitia  TraBpattaa  C( 


Estae  a  Haai  MM  HabKk.. 
Gnepa-VM  Rey-WagM,  toe — 

Gnal  Tnak  Coip „ 

SkyM  Capentai.  toe.. 
Ta-  ' 


lUDaui  Asai  a  aMHennn... 
USX  Corp.. 


Aaaicai  See  a  Hataaca  Enpaen.. 


5,000.00 
500.00 


1,275.00 
6,25000 


2,000.00 


3,000.00 


4(175 


3JI5J0 


221.96 
630.00 


1,119.13 


IM.47 


361.76 


3,206.63 
417.15 


551.15 


...-.™. 
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Oriaizakai  a  totadul  Fltoi 


WotolB 


W 


4-21  Astana  BM.  #Sti  Umt  Urn)  Oty,  NY  11102... 

Hatoto,  1957  E  Street.  NW  Wala«ton.  DC  20006 

1199  I  a.  NW.  #1100  WatoMtoa.  DC  20036 

,  1100  Camacteil  Atent,  NWWaklMta.  K  20036.. 

HaM.  TM  Fba  2301  ■  Stal,  RW  Wtaaitoii,  DC  20037 

Ipa  CaM,  toe.  1400  K  Stal.  RW,  #500  IMiitaM,  DC  20005... 
"^  HMla,  2000  I  a,  RW,  #110  Wahi«ton,  DC  20i36.. 
H.  Hmi.  300  Hai  Oata  BaktaDarail.  HI  41202 .. 
CI,  toe.  655  15RI  a,  NW,  #2A  I 
k.. 
k. 
k- 
k- 
k.. 


DC  20005. 


I  tal.  1167  K  a,  RW,  #500 


DCi 


k.. 
k.. 


Ontata  W  Haaai.  1710  R  Man  Stal  lialya.  VA  22209. 

bOrvkaaai.  624  9Ri  a.  RW,  #700  Wakaitan.  DC  20001 

J.  E.  Haaa^  400  la  a.  RW  Watotaoa.  DC  20001 

kaa  J.  Haaai  Sr..  525  Sckoa  aTSw  Wiaaiftan.  K  20024 

PMa  J.  Hnartk.  1015  15«  Stal.  RW.  #200  Walaartai.  K  20005 

klal  R  tola.  1050  Oaaaticiil  Aiaue.  NW,  #200WaknMa.  K  20036. 

■ay  V.  Haca,  1020  19«i  Street.  NW,  #200  Watwi|ton,  K  20036 

k.. 


tal*  Hadai  Sato  717  Watorfiti  2600  Virina  Avenue.  NW  Wakaftoi,  DC  20037. 

\mm  J.  Hady.  1100  1701  St..  NW,  #1000  Watonrtan,  K  20036 

Stan  B  Itoidy.  1615  H  Street.  NW  Waaafta.  K  20062.. 

kaKa 

Oata 


Kakait,  205  Eat  42nd  Smel  Nea  Vori,  NY  10017.. 

itos  R  Haiiay,  453  Ne»  Js«y  Avaiue.  a  Wahnetai.  K  20003.. 


I  a  Hake.  1235  JcHcrsoi  Dave  Hitlway.  i|i60S  Aito«ton.  VA  22202 .. 
Da  R.  Hatoa,  717  N  Hawad  Street  Ma,  fx  7S201.. 


Pttidi  L  HananM.  316  Pamsytanu  Ate .  a.  #301  Waki«ton.  K  20003 

Tad  Haiaiton.  955  ladait  Pla2a  Norlti.  SW.  #905  Wahnfton,  K  20024 

Cna  B.  Hans.  1735  Near  Yvt  AMnue,  NW  Watonrin.  K  20006 

■aOyi  A  Hans.  Ill  Cauacticot  Atenue.  NW  Waka«tHi,  DC  20006 

WRa  E.  Hans,  c/o  Pair  UAnes  I  Akrtsoi  1255  23id  Street.  NW  Waktofki,  K  20037. 

Riekad  M.  Hans.  525  Sdnol  SI .  SW  Wasktoitai.  K  20024 

Swdra  Zame  Hans.  1120  ?m  Street,  NW,  #700  WatoMtaa.  K  20036 

Ham  t  Bat  HOI  30«i  St .  NW.  #103  Watoi«tai.  DC  20(107 


In  Hansai.  1225  Connecticul  Aw ,  NW.  306  Walmgton.  K  20036.... 
•  Hansai-Oarit.  172S  H  Stml.  NW.  #814  Wsahmcton.  DC  20006.. 

I  H.  Hasfca.  1102  Oai  OnM  MctoM.  VA  22101 

Do., 
k.. 


Ijyne  A  Hat.  1101  Vamat  Aioue.  RW  Waktoftn.  R  20005 

Lynn  S  Hart,  1111  IStti  St.  NW,  #402  Wahngton,  DC  20036. 

Susai  P  Hart  1600  M  Street.  NW  Wastonftoi.  DC  20036 

Hartkid  Fie  toswanee  Co.  Hamord  Plaa  Harttord.  CT  06115 

G*al  A  HaO.  2020  N  1401  Street.  #410  Artaiftn.  VA  22201 

Artka  W  Hatnunn.  1100  Massakosttts  Aneme.  NW  Waknitoa.  DC  20036.. 

Etan  H»ad  Havey.  1016  16  St ,  NW  WalMwton.  DC  20036. 

CBtort  J  Havsai,  2200  MM  Rd.  Akunkia.  VA  22314 

Holy  Haselt.  1730  Rkole  btond  Avenue.  NW.  #206  Watonftai.  DC  20036... 

Wahr  A  Hasty  k .  801  ISOi  Street.  NW.  #400  Wastarton.  DC  20006 

Jaiet  Hatkamay.  1412  I6II1  Street.  NW  WasDington.  K  20036 

Oo 

Gay  R  Halia,  8701  Georna  Avenue.  #701  Silwr  Spme,  MD  20910. 

" .nyTooi? 


Haul.  100  EaT  42nd  SI  New  York. 
Janes  N  Haut  55  E  Ene  Street  Oncago.  II  60611 

Barlara  S  Haipn.  1401  New  Vohi  Ave .  NW.  #7?0  Waslnnftn,  K  20005 

Malyn  Betk  Haifoi.  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW  Waslwitton.  DC  20036 

Batara  J  Hau|k.  1050  Canecticut  Avenue.  NW.  #760  Waskmrton.  DC  20036 

Mary  W  H«(M.  1100  It  St .  NW.  #820  Waskneton.  K  20006 

OialB  W  HavOB  M.  1333  New  Hampslare  Avenue.  NW  Wakntton,  K  20036. 

Ukty*  kana  Haaes.  818  Roeder  Rd.  #702  Star  Sprm,  MD  20910 

Sidney  G  Haalics,  1667  It  St .  NW.  #420  Waskawton,  DC  20006 

Oiatos  E  Hawkins  m.  729  ISth  Street.  NW  Waskanrton.  K  20005 

takn  H  Hawkns  * ,  600  N  18tli  SI  Birmmekan,  Al  35291 

Daval  J  Hayes.  815  Connectcil  Ave .  NW  l4/adi«|tn.  DC  20006 

Do 

Rgtot  a  Haas,  Bo0e  ad  Giks  Oae  Tkaia  Ckck,  RW,  #900  Wakaftoa,  DC  20005.. 


Do.. 
Do. 


R  Mckael  Haynes.  1156  15tti  Street  NW,  #1101  Waskr.|kin.  K  20005... 

Rotert  A  Haynos.  4711  Halt  Cnle  Hanstwrt  PA  17112 

Holy  Eksabelk  Haiad.  400  Fnl  Street.  NW.  #800  Wakm(kin.  OC  20001  . 
Do.. 


tokn  W  Haunl  k .  WeMer.  Ckantotaai  t  Beai  1747  Rennsytama  Avenue.  NW,  #1000  Wah^taa.  DC  20006. 

HeaOi  tosvan  Asa  a  Amenca.  toe.  1025  Connectol  Ave ,  NW  Waskinftm.  K  20036 

Rokal  L  Hcay,  1333  New  Haivstore  Ave,,  NW  Wellington.  DC  20036 

IMk  Head.  1030  15tk  a.  NW.  #700  Wakmgton.  K  20005 

Hertert  A  Heddn.  1350  New  Yorti  Ave.  NW.  #900  Wastmgton,  K  20005 

Wltom  N  Hakma  Jr.  BevendH  t  Dianonl,  PC  1333  New  Hampskn  Avnue,  NW  Watoaita,  K  20036 

lay  Hahmd.  2030  M  SI .  NW  Waknitoi:,  V.  20036 

tow  A  Helteraan,  1200  17th  Stree'  NW  Wastonftan.  DC  20036 

tokn  Heltnei.  1957  f  Street,  HW  Wakngton,  K  20006 

M  L  Ht«i.  1700  Natk  Max-  ^trsel.  2Wi  H  Rosslyn.  VA  22209 

jan  F  Haknai,  107  Mane  Ave .  SW  Wastimgton,  OC  20024 

Rtan  M.  Haae,  1701  Pansytana  Avaae.  NW  Waknuton.  X  20006 

Mad  L  Hahaie,  1911  tofhna  Davs  Halway.  #1W2  Artowtoi,  VA  22202 

Edaad  k  Ham,  444  N  CaM  Street,  #339  Wakingln.  DC  20001 

Tkaaa  M  Hrixta.  1101  171k  Street.  NW,  #604  Wastongtai,  DC  20036 

Can  C  Hndaaa.  110  MayM  Ave.  NE.  #101.  Bn  54  Watoi«ton.  DC  20002 

(Hktoa  M.  Hadaw.  1025  Vamoit  Ave.,  NW.  #500  Wastonftan.  OC  20005 

Cad  Oaa  Heakicks,  2601  Pati  Cater  Dnve,  #ct04  Akumkia,  VA  22302 

Data  k  HBHa,  1775  Pansykma  Ave ,  NW  Wakaiikin.  K  20006 

C  Diyto  Hatata.  2000  Pansylvana  Ave.  NW.  #6200  Wakaigta.  K  20036 

Hanow  Ancates.  152  Wahnfln  Avenue  Atiaiy.  NY  12210 

Gam  F  Haankus  Jr.  201  N  Wakintkin  St  Akunkia.  VA  22314 

IkAaa  Haada.  2550  M  a,  NW.  #770  Waskmetn.  OC  20037 

Daid  k  Haaa.  100  Ne  iUais  Street  Pana.lL  61629  

Bnn  Hippa,  1016  16th  a,  NW  Wastonfkin.  DC  20036 

Garp  i  Hatal  Sr ,  6601  Saitkpant  Dnvt,  #245  Jxluawli,  R  32216 

WMai  Hanaa.  1200  IStk  StalRW  Wakniton.  DC  20005 

CatariM  L  Haai.  1600  M  a.  NW  Watawta.  DC  20036 

Haai  Badak  kckal  t  Rolkait  1025  Itaiis  kHasa  a.  RW,  #700 

kz;zzzzzzzz-""zz"z;zz!z;zz" 


DC  20007. 


Eaptoia/aaal 


Asloni  Tenants  Organuatai..... 

Auouatod  Genera  Contractan  ol  Aaaiei .. 

■iMOlt 

Aaanca  AMc  fmm  Am.. 


ts 


Ccvporabofl .. 


taak  Maabckm  Asa  of  tki  Uj..  he. 

BHC,  toe 

Ota  Eihna  Trade  Datapmal  Caaid 

nonMCf  or  at  NqMnc  ■  ■moo  .._..._»».»„.. 

RsdnMl  bMnntRMil  Cofp ..^„..^.„ 

Saakrias  TotKcs  Oaael.  toe. 

Tras  World  Arrtai,  kc ..... 

CSX  Coreoralaa .. 
Ofta  wp 


Cap.. 


Uatal  Faaly  Life  tosurwx  CI 

Gaara  Dyaaaacs  Cap 

GreapHaMi  Assn  d  Aaanca.  toe.. 
Brofkakood  a  Rakoad  SttnatoHn.. 


Amiriea  Road  t  Traispataka  BaUas  Ana 

Raaaa  Pall  Producers  Coincil 

H  Pao  Naknl  Ga  Co 

■ason  hna  t  Kaaovsky  (Fflr:CTE  Service  Coip) 

MnaiPemn  I  fanowfcy  (Forkhnrtactirers  Ulc  haran Co.  kc). 

Pkdipiaa  Supr  Coniiuswn 

Gatar  Products  Co ,,     

Chato  a  Commerce  of  iiie  il.S  ...Z""ZZ i Z Z 

Risk  t  kisurance  Manaeement  Socaljr,  ke 

Benelical  Manaeement  Corp  rf  Ananci 

Ralimal  Utity  Coitractors  Assi 

Diamond  Skamroek  Corp 

Sa  Diefo  Ga  t  Etoctnc 

America  Honda  Motor  Co.  kc. 

Americai  kistitute  a  Arekitects  . . 

USX  Corporakon 

Hams  Steel  Group,  toe.. 


Amcricai  Roal  I  TraBpaUlia  Bottn  Asa. 

Wiliams  Companies. 

Associatnn  of  Food  Inkistnes.  Inc.: 

Ckeese  Importers  Assn  ol  Amenca,  Inc.. 


Oamittee  ol  Domestic  Steel  Wire  Rope  t  Spaiaty  Caik  Mfrs.. 

P.  L  Tkana  t  Co,  Inc,  el  al 

AssocialBa  <t  Urtan  Universities 

Mack  oi  Daas  Biitk  Delects  FouAdatan 

Wm  H  Haska  I  Assoc,  Inc  (For  Ariat  Pkb  Aia) 


Wm  H  Harsha  (  Assoc  Inc  (For  Neaaa  Stas.  ke) 

Wilian  H  Harsha  t.  Associates,  bic  (ForkMk  Sakn  Cap) .. 

Amenca  Makcal  Assn „ 

Federatnn  a  Americai  HeaRh  Systems ............ 

knastment  Company  hstitute 


Ak  Traffic  Control  Assn,  toe 

Rational  Rural  Electnc  Cooperaliw  Asa .. 

Rational  Fed  ol  Federal  Emptoyees 

Nationai  Tank  Truck  Gamers,  kc 

Haskey  Foods  Corp .. 


Procter  i  Gantle  Manila:tura|  Oo 

Congress  Watch 

Natmal  WikMe  Faleratiai 

kitenutma  Fed  a  Ptoteskwa  t  Teehaal  Eniineeis.. 

Nationai  Foreipi  Trade  Council,  kc 

Amencai  Coiqe  a  Surgeom 

Nationa  Assn  a  tosurace  Brokers,  toe. 

America  Paper  tostitute,  Inc 

Uaoi  Oil  Co  a  Caiknia. 

Sun  Co.  toe 

lanul  limb  Leiby  t  Macrae 

kitemationa  Fed  of  Prolessiona  t  Tecknca  Engineers. 

Mead  Corporakon 

Asadakd  Batkrs  t  Conlraeton.  kc 

Co... 

AflancM  Ehctromcs  Assn.. 


Hc|a  t  Hatson  (ForSemiewductor  todustiy  Asataka) . 

America  Fstong  Tackle  Manulacturers  Assn 

Coastal  Consenakon  Assn 

Kalana  Ckemca.  toe 

Nationa  Assn  a  Smal  Business  Investment  Companies 

Harsco  Corporation 

Committee  lir  Humane  LegEbkon,  Ine 

Fnends  ol  Animals,  Inc 

Oagrostic/Retreivai  ^sterns,  kc „ 


Attake  Rickfield  Co.. 


Rationa  Cofta  Counol  of  Amcnea.. 

Franchise  Assn 

Staeknd  Contractors  Coalition 

Coiana  Cause 

Amenca  Psyckotogcal  Assn,, 


Assocated  Genera  Cmtractors  a  Aaarica. 

Boeing  Company 

Disaned  American  Veterans 

Caioeo.  Inc 

lea  Siegtor,  toe - 

Akaceto  Add  Ran  Catta 


Co... 
tibayAsa. 

-—^  kc.. 


Aaaica  ■aritime  Officers  Service 

May  t  Laikier  (For^  ol  Kaioska.  VHiscata). 
Ckofo  Macanlile  Lickange 


Retired  Officers  Asa — .. 

RJRNanco.  toe 

Caterpdbr  Tracta  Co 

NUiagl  Eel  a  Fakra  Eaptoyta.. 


J  M  Fanly  Enfcnmses.  Inc.. 
caHeattiC 


Care  Assn, 
tomsknait  Company  tostitute.. 


taoiet  Genera  Corp,, 

Amencan  Graoe  Growers  AManee  tar  Fair  Tnde. 

Asacialnn  ol  Floral  importers  a  Fkridi 


UllJt 


771,22110 


2in 


22.I7SJS 


9JI7.S0 

un.M 


100.96 

350.00 

22J62.00 


1.20000 

6,664  00 

60,0W.00 

510.00 


ixan 


am 

ltl7 


SI3.00 
9.00 


1JI6.W 


i,ooon 

575.00 
200.00 

1,000.00 
455.00 
I40J1 

16,920.00 
IW.OO 


2.070lOO 


3.75000 
4,125.00 
2.500.00 
5.00000 
7.50000 
3.750.00 
3.000.00 


447.57 

■'iiBtdo 


16J33.00 
"2,700.00 


725.00 


2.500.00 
2.500.00 
14.921.90 


2.00000 
2.00000 
1.00000 
3.00000 
17.40000 


6.000.00 


311.50 

300.00 

10.75000 


95.000.00 
10,946.21 


1.022.62 
18,200.00 
1,000.00 


720.00 
450.00 
977.00 


7.000.00 

7.037.W 

402.00 

750.00 


253.75 
4.761.11 

206.60 
1.175.00 
lt776.20 


9336 

1J0540 

34J0974 

IIJO 


313156 
16199 
25.00 
211.39 
56444 
513.76 


lill 


416J7 
151.01 


35.10000 


2.719.96 


1J42.1I 


40.00 


159.59 
37.21 


259.05 
......„„ 

"31TS 


20J47J3 
S7ilO 


2.410.51 
206.37 


2179 
200.10 


3.455.00 


35.00 
1,047.52 


23.00 

30.00 

1500 

33144 

U11.06 

1.004.15 
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Ma  T.  Nnitt.  IM  K  SML  M,  #S3* 


Ian  Hmmtm  Hnm  c/i  On  UftK  I 
MI.Hm«k>,Wl4 


MBiMfc^  3814  aum  C 
■f.  nTib  USM  nwn. 


■i<iimii,iic;o(w 

•MM  1»J  2M  SMI.  m 
tmH  r*  QRk.  VA  72041 

utum 


K  211037.. 


H^fi.  ISM  E  awUWf  ■i<ii<ji.DC  2imt.. 


M  mum.  ra  ■■  usm 

W  «■■  IMhi.  311 FM  SkM.  m.  #M0  MMm.  DC  »001. 

0*  L  (MmTiIMO  Amb  Jcflow  St .  M.  Slk  R  Wntaftai.  DC  mttl.. 

Ot... 

h... 
ClndM 

kMti 

PM  T  Mda.  ■■*  kM  NMmi  Mm  1M  Fna  SI  PlgMdnz.  IH  0nO3.- 
i.  IkMM  lluHiin.  te  Ha  But  (Ma.  #2002  Pntotk.  M  lUSI... 

(M  A.  MkS  im  ■  SMt.  M  WKlln.  OC  2<)03t 

MkB  f  WE>iB<,  GN  t  UaiiQ<,  he  lOSO  OoMidial  Ammc.  NW,  #« 

CMi  T.  MMv  Jr,  IIBS  Cl [till  Im..  M.  tVl  KMnitai.  OC  20036... 

GnM  imf  M  6  imaim  PM  DriM  Alali.  GA  30329 

J.  BM  n  k .  fSO  HnM  ta.,  SK.  >U3  Wainm.  DC  20024 

Paka  M.  Itl«  ■imliiMlli  Amm.  IM  HMMk  OC  20036 

Mat  R.  n.  2S0I  ■  SkM.  M)  Wlimte.  0C2O037 


DC2003t.. 


Uw<  Jw|k  HbK  lOlS  ISdi  a.,  m.  #900  NaMn. 

IM  k  ymmCmii  smm.  w  mmdh.  k  20o«.  ... 

Sii^E.  Mta.  IMI  Ma  I  ■MnwlT20  G  Sttert.  MO, 


DC2000S.. 


#100  Wctafkai.  K  moos 

2»l  M  and  NW.  #400  Wtstaiitiii,  K  20037.. 


mk\m.l\i1mm(mmlmm9.mitme^t.K\ 

omtt  t  Vim,  ml  I  a.,  wr  wutaitii.  fc  20oo6 

ScM  1Mb.  W  Irtitj  S*  a..7MM  Chop.  1 1 


20003.. 


haAM,  20lllM(M>U.I«talM  htel  X  2992t ...„ 

naai  F  IMaa.  \m  tmatam  Aaare.  M.  #900  Naiaita.  OC  2000( 

Mka  L  HMm.  S1(  finl  and.  a  >alB|tai.  DC  20003 

f.  tmti  MMMa  mi  Abk.  kc.  400  H  CvW  a..  M,  #327  KMafla  OC  20001. 
li  


11$ 


K  20001... 


k- 
k- 


k- 
k.. 

k- 


ni^A.kaBlSIS.IMMBSt»MONfeClMAW2?04(. 

HM  FriES,  1701  kilAAM.,W,  f«l  Wrtaila.  DC  20006.. 

Wk  NkTa  k«  awa  DHaQna,  L  60606 

I LMka,  111  fmtmm M.  (kTOTkiwO.  HA 01754.. 


.  10  lAak  Sam.  ta.  900  Oabfe.  NV  14203 

■* C  Wtllli taa  MaisUtai SMI.  Ml MiailB.  DC  20007 .. 

k- 


k- 
k- 
k- 


NMi  taakc  11366 IM  mapfc  Mkart  la  Aaaki  C» 
MM  Hal  Nik  1 0«il  PA  ki  12*  MMa  FAlToW. 
PIk  C  MM«.  le  OBaek*  Mai,  M,  #M  MMM 

Itaaa  L  MMbi.  UM I 
riHIWBHLnSQ 
M  Jr,  IllfkA  1! 


2SS0  ■  3 ,  -_,  , 

UM I  SMI  m,  #1011 1 


■TacftS? 


OC  26031.. 


E.  Y  M  Jr,  nil  k«  IMi  SL.  #706 
Fat  K  Ml.  HI  Oaaa  SM«  ta  1417-160' 


Eaika/CM 


AirtumMe  Imafl  ConpftMce  Aba. 

toAia  Rari  Tiaal  Dnlncl 

Caionn  Aland  &aan  bdaiit 
CMna  Aaal  NaHMtaM 

C*na  a»da(  \amf»m»  On 

ClIM  TMcaaMdnis  Msstfy  Asa...« 
CaM  UM  KMa  Co«MiYMC>  Dstnct 

CMlMllf  RwMingad*QaM'MiM'!: 

Onmm ;..;...-...;.. 

Daat  iBHfdi  MtMa ..»». 

DBMy  Dnintoiml  Co — „ 

Faa  iJte  Aiaa 

at  SnicB  Otiv 

"       HbM  Cn.  be 


GHaH 
(Mbl 


Oocar  MaMaaj  d  Aaaiei,  kc 

GSF  Earn,  he _ — 

NMb  Afcnlt  Od 

MvaOnl  Oaaa  Cap....^ ......„.... 

qI  MasxMBlls.. 


Wjlu  Dstnct  ot  Soutlwni 

jM-Why  Wihi  Aiitlionty 

MItoMi  Assn  ot  liBtfau  Cuimmuuwi 

iMMal  Abr  ot  iMalidwa^.. 

C« 


hec 


NorlMst  Teas  Ehcliv  (Snpvittw,  he... 

Ik 

Kcf  Gman  Abu  oI  CMnii. 


ReMlSa,LH 

Siaca4  SaMcos,  I 


SaOiaaa  Gtann  ot  CMna.. 

Sakst  Qtoam.  he 

lo-U — 

flK  EMtB  SinlMB.  he -. 

Tn/VAyGnnai.. 
US  Ta 


Uiwcnily  ot  Mndi/lE  VcgB„ 

Untmily  ot  Nradi/Rao 

aaBaiB  wav  uson. 

TcBRt  Mnhan  Coip....» - 

LanI  SMI  Pndads.  Ltt 


0«D*ll 
OoaiMhr  &  Bhsmob  Eiaatait  MaulieMVS  Aha.. 

ConiawsUMM  la  RH  Eqaty  (CURE.) 

Mws  Conmeru  Comnssnn ». 

Mhb  EjMQMientJi  Piulettun  Agency 

AaocaM  Goanl  Coitrxton  ot  Amnci 

Mat  Inslitutt 

PMntcum  Institule 
MM  lali  N.A  ml  McHok  NiMil  1^.. 

hwilaat  Compwy  tetiUitt 

Qaaeil  Maotelmn  Aaii.  he 

AMal^ai.  he... 

Aaoco  Ootpontn — ....».«. 

USA.  he.. 


Manca  ripor  Nuuoa,  ac 

danicjl  MaMtsctuRn  Assn.  He . 
EiraiConi.. 


Assocabo  GoiB^  Contrxtots  ol  Aaaiei.. 
CoordMtm  Comm  In  Rat  ( 
Ftonb  Frwt  6  VtpUt*  Assn.. 

Flonda  Tanilo  Eidiaiie 

U.S  PhUk  htanst  RucacA  (^aa*. 

WIcstn^Msc  EMtne  Cotp 

ZMufl  C  Dciului ~. 

h>iulaul  Coiaav  hsUutc _. 

U.S.  Cat  Saa  Refinas'  Asa 

CaaahMm  Coa  Co — 

AianeaUaMratyol  Boot 

Anlor  Oaab  Hnbnd  Coniaiy 

OanI  Acantm  Cap,  he 

TMtoK  (  T( 


ST". 


WMnCUi  MSI.. 


QORlfQl  Qit)  CWp 

Caad  ol  EaiM"  *  Jvwb  MMH  SNpowan'  Aba... 

Eoaaacs  Libonlay,  he 

hhnalnul  Oonm  ot  Piuuaa  Uas  (CPl) « »- 

Hadoctows  Haata  Irast  Co. 

My  Dspatncnt  Stons  Co — ~ 

Haaiy  IMol  Coiqt.. 


SoltDra* 
t  Has  Co 


SdaHic  Nvailis  MAas  Aai 

Shnp  TtdaMei  Cap 

fmet  Caiwiba 

Toyoti  MM  SM^  IISA.  he... 

hhmMil  TocAacil  EiaatM  lH.. 


Ul  lape  ot  ^ns  h 

Piolll  SMtai  t^oaia  ot  Anao.. 


Dalhl  Eupaait  Cap 

Man  Fat  Gb  DsMdai  Cap. 


toy  t  Go  Potie  Cumaintioof  MT  M  {Hmm  VMby  hka).. 

Gny  t  Co  PaUc  CamaaeiliaB  MX  he  F«  Lae  hdaltiB) 

(^  t  Ot  Potie  CawiMoejtMU  Ml.  he   F« Rwttc  ol  Today) .... 
Gray  I  Co  Pitte  Cawnaoeilnis  Ml.  he   FaSaUa  Capadia) 
Gny  I  Co  Pdic  CaamncdnB  Ml.  he  FaTrlk  More 
Guy  (  Co  PMc  Caimmcdan  MT  M  iFaTolacoo  DistiMt) 
Gny  6  Co  PHM  CaaaaciMi  MX  M  JFarU.l  Balwde  Cap) 


BMa  Ijna^  I.  laa 

Shi  n  Co 

CF  hdatm.  M 

UM  Ehehic  Oi~ - 

Fa4MMCt.. 


Mvtii  Bm  PndMt,  ii  A.. 


Ndnol  ABi  d  FMan  Ml  MM.. 


7.271J7 
12.00147 
3,703.92 

3.141.16 
24.4S7.63 


297.SO 
419.17 
UWOO 
12.000.00 
4.575.71 
I.S99.I9 
3J4401 
41053 
11JI1.46 


14.211.67 
1.617.33 


2,50000 
9,0431t 


3.551.04 
2.512.92 
36.213.07 
13.61425 
3.SIS.a 


7.465.16 

65.1S2  56 

51.252.69 

50.00 

2.96411 


900.00 
3.750.00 

199.79 
1,500.00 

410.00 


2,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 

1,000.00 


1,000.00 
45000 

2,00000 
25211 

3,226.00 

2,00000 


2,000.00 
1,97675 
400.00 
7,500.00 
1,000.00 


3.000.00 
1.500.00 
4,153.10 
2,500.00 


1,250.00 

2750 

11,656.00 


4J95.00 


6,664.12 


16,250.00 
15,163.75 


2,647.50 


2,lS6i5 
167  50 


3J9O.00 
13Jt500 


7.600.00 


16,000.00 
1,575.00 


675.00 


675JI0 


175.60 


500.60 

500.00 

2,447.91 

41SJI0 


2.724.2S 

1.6S(.76 

13.75 

"i.i'M.*) 

U52.54 
7.27176 


247  J3 

13342 

36094 

2.14943 

1.509.44 

1,16714 

671.49 

565.12 

2,712.07 


1669 

1,751.36 

204.00 

71524 

1342.96 


3,007.61 
1,09741 
2.77316 
4,56190 

607M 


1704 
6.547.16 
6.S27.51 
2,594.25 


516.20 


51019 


410.12 


426.30 


256.79 


44916 
MM.I3 

423.41 
1.26200 


7IJ0 
361.35 


500.00 


65.00 


261.65 

lOJO 

1J47.U 


4(i0 


364.95 


606.62 
72$.0I 


a7S 


90.00 
6660 


27  JO 


4JS6.00 


4JU.U 


155.49 

3.695.46 

56171 
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.  2550  H  sued  m.  #275  WBla«tai.  OC  20037 

iMi  F.  MIz.  HI  FWaam  Caacd  150  West  SIM  SMd  TiaMi.  NJ  00606.. 


PC  IB  33576  WahiMw.  K  20033.. 
■qariil671 


Mao  lMa*|MMi  Call 
Nh  Haa  Jr..  4905  Anaa 
(aa  C  ttab.  1R5  bt  a..  Mr.  #940  WiMaho.  K  20006... 

tkh  H.  IMI,  I72S  ■  SMd  m,  #1102  MioflB,  DC  20006 


167111.. 


at  Knililhi.  1677  BnolM,  #405  BtMt.  CO  60302 
»  9v  Haar.  1025  CaaeSal  An.,  NN.  #1014  «al 
-  MhaaTo  " 


Uk  E.  Mm,  KO.  Bb  1065  HaMMt  WV  25401 

MM  MpM,  1615  H  SMd,  NW  WalnMii.  DC  20062 .... 
WrrM  L  MpM,  1620  EytSl.  MM.  iMWilHilllllii,  K 


K  20031- 


Do. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


:  20006.. 


1 1  Sdta.  nne  Fnt  Ndnul  Pbza.  #4200  Oacap,  IL  60602 

aai  L  MpMa,  1000  CoaKlnt  Aw.,  NW  WsAaftn,  K  20036 

Mat  Jat  Mra.  1990  H  a..  IW,  «4I0  WBtaatai.  DC  20036... 
~      I  Mnin  1129  20ft  SL  IM.  #4WWBlB«la.  DC  20036.. 

.  919  in  &,  NW.  #400  I 
lAI 


HMW  Oat  oT/Maici.  2000  I  araL  NW.  #200  WaAniMi.  OC  20035.. 

MMli  J.  HdB,  919  in  SL  NW.  #400  Watada.  DC  20006 

"    ,1620ia..NW,  #703  iWa|hi,K  20006 


Ma  H.  F.  MMl  no  Mnb  Gna*  910  1701  SMd  NW,  #311 
MNoibaa,  9(0  17H  SiTnW,  #311  WaAhftai,  DC  20006 ... 


K  20006.. 


OaiM  0.  Hnwd.  2501  Grad  Aaac  SMi  HiHiaalli.  HN  55105 

AM  IMart.  1615  H  and  NW  WaM|ta.  K  20(62.: 

RdM  H.  Hooad.  615  CaacMt  Ammo,  NW  WaAnita.  DC  20001... 

Sap  Mad  1155  15«i  and  NW,  #710  WBM|ta.  K  20005 

Gay  Ibaol.  1745  Mhraa  DM  HMoy.  #1006  AiMai.  VA  22202. 

J.  MM  Haal  1101  6  a,  NW  WMarta.  DC  20006 

Hay  Lyidi  Mad.  1090  VMnt  An.  Mr.  #1100  WMmM.  DC  20005.. 
Ma  K  Mao.  1050  17tt  a..  NW.  #490  WaMtta.  OC  21 


ISItod  I.  MahU  A..  1175  Eye  a..  NW.  #400  VhMitai.  K  20006 

PM  R.  Mad.  1331  FM^taa  Awnc,  NW.  #150011  WaAaitai.  K  20004-1703.. 
Haiy  W.  HMad.  Ih  Pam  Mae  3255  Qatt  SMd.  NW  WBtaiita.  U  20007 .... 

Hand  lata  MMi.  600  HaytaM  Awnc  91.  #695  WasAmfin.  K  20024 

DbiI  Eaey  MikB,  2211  Cams  a  Palad.  HE  04122 

Gay  E.  HMo.  1650  A  a.,  NW  WaAdlta.  K  20006 

PMa  W  ifiHai.  1909  A  SL.  NW  Wahi«Mi.  K  20049 _. 

—    •     "20005 

B,  TX  75201.., 


Sam  H  HMos.  1401  New  Yali  Awnt,  NW.  #400  WaiAadn.  DC 
MfllBJi.,  M0M I HH  1000  HacaM  D*s  taa«  D« 


rt. 
Do.. 
Oo.. 
Do.. 


MpOS, 

Hoohad 


1522  A  a,  NW,  #136  WEhnftoi.  K  20005 
6  Modi  1201  PweyMa  Aw.,  NW,  #300 


K  20004.. 


Od.. 
k„ 


k. 

Do.. 


L  Hac  Wkodai  Pbzi  Nnlti.  #415  Wheitai.  HD  20902.. 
H  HMe.  6  E  Stied.  SE  Wislw|tai.  DC  20003.. 


Ha|d  Saihy  HuMrey.  IIW  Comectnit  Awnie.  NW  WasA«(tai.  OC  20036... 


Do.. 


Finds  H.  Md.  1600  M  and  NW.  #700s  Wislaartai.  K  20036 _ 

Mb  C  HnM,  1747  PuwMilMi  Awwc,  NW,  #3W  Wataiftai,  OC  20006.. 
HcM  H.  HnM.  lEOO  Ha..  NW  Walaftai.  U  20036.. 

MMBR  r    nsmfHU.  mmK  ITOotOT  Wan 


a  Aotusti.  HE  04330.. 
HaM  6  WiinB.  2000  Ponsytvan  A«e.  NW  WasAnttwrSc  20006 


Do.. 


urn  H  Haky,  112  a  Cla  Aw.  West.  #504  Tooito.  OMao  Caab  HIV  Ttl 

RbbH  a  Mtd  5410  (Mwat  lae.  #210  BedBdi,  HD  20814 

Hat  KctatdBi  Gaar  Todd  6  CidaMrt  1100  PneAlne  Cato  Haiis  Tan  233  PncMa  and  IE  AMU.  GA 

30041 
CHM  Haail.  1300  Cnadicd  Aw,  NW,  #401  WaAa|hi,  K  20036 „ 

Baiaa«'HiM'Hiiro*t.''i925^ 
Geoflioyr  ^ 


!  B  Hawlz.  1667  A  SL.  NW.  #1210  WaAwM.  K  20006... 
bMad  W  Honey.  m»  ijkMd  M.  McUMe.  OH  ' 


44092.. 
490  I'aM  Fbii.  #3210  WahMa.  DC  20024„ 
PC  ta  52004  Pkan.  A2  65072 


kBB  L  IMdML  260  HiMn  Awne  Nea  Val  NY  10016... 

ha  MMr,  1730  \t  and  NW  Wakaftai,  K  20l>36 

MM  C  Hdka.  1101  1501  and  NW  Watawtai,  K  20005.. 

ladli  Mai,  2030  H  a..  IW  WMMa.  DC  20036 

B.  F.  MTTaBeBB  PdnMa  Caaal  211  70i  Awne.  Natt.  41i  R  Nahak,  TM  37219.. 
MM  L  Me,  1600  A  and  NW,  #600  Wakafkn,  K  20006.. 


Gay  Hyad  Ite  Phar  Haa  3255  Graoe  and  NW  WaMoikR,  OC  20007 


Wahaffcn, 
SMdNWI 


k.. 
k. 

k- 
k^ 
k- 
k- 
k-. 
k_ 
k- 


k- 
k- 
k- 

k- 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k 
MatD. 


k.. 
k„ 


Mb  Jl.,  1125  6  SI.  NW,  #107 
N.  ikri.  in  1  Q«M  SL. »,  #520 


0C20H3.. 


to  I 


120  Caaai  SMd  #203  AMMlW  22314. 
920  la.  SUA  Awaa  1400  hi  Palad,  01 97204 .. 


,  ke.  400  Nan  C«ikl  a.,  NW.  #320  WiNlhBNi.  K  20001 
MMMat  Odi  CaaaaaMa  HaMliMai  Aai.  c/i  SpMSalai  I 

#tM|Mi.  OC  20004. 
^'--    ■  \  taaaa  Aral  d  Aaaiei.  kc.  100  Omi  a.  Ma  Yak,  NY  10007 


1201 


Eapkya/Oal 


Cam  Camnidie  Bash  Huita  Gray  IWMa  6  GH.  PX... 
Aaaiea  hiduleuii  hstjtute 


Gal  t  WbM  Haaaam 

MMnaMtaifiauoica.:. 


An  of  BrandcKkn... 
Ciwcfc  OofporaboR 

wmmmm  rVCn  uDHCi.. 


(FdJM 


CMtai  d  Oanaoe  d  la  U J.. 

TdtSMMMt 

T«9MaMt 

Till  SkHas  (  MMM  (F«:To 

TdlSktMM  t  HoMM  (FarWakI 

MM^OMsy  Wfld  V  Co,  tac 

J^w  EcMKNiK  tastiliili  ol  Annnci 
ntart  Etftson  CofflpMy 


Oo)... 


6DMiSyMB.kf:). 


Aaancai  Assn  ot  Howb  M  He  A||b|- 


SAaareACiip 


Eab-ncta 
JiiiiH.  Sa 


njv  HOMras, 


Ntstvn-SoiMwn  life  Inorm.. 


(•a 


dlkni).. 


&vit  Northmi  Im  Ore  Propvtu.. 
Oanba  of  ComMrce  of  ttn  U.S... 
Fofd  Motor  Od  .. 


Ntfionl  Snd  BniMSi  An.. 

Taos  butrmib,  tac 

talUMfaiil  Bisness  I 


Tfldnn,  tac.. 


Cap.. 


taaf  Co.. 


Gioi|i»fidAc  Cap 

mnorai  An  oi  ■nncnnn. 
Qra(tCoPd«e 
-^^— 'Foddh 
,         Uie 
Anoricjn  CoMid  of  Life  tawwa,  tac 

AmncM  An  of  IMrad  Pras 

Nstionif  Food  Pnccnn  Assn 

Hre.  H.  L  Ban 

Lans  6  NdtkMi  Finaiil  Oap 

Ndiaiil  Rerty  OonnitM 

SaanoRS  Enterprises,  he 

Nitiaul  Assn  ot  Fedaa  Vdamnais 


Amscali^Me  ot  CeliM  Pdic  JtaaaMi.. 

Afldo  Aaarica  Aalo  Aactins.  M „...„.„..... 

CaMdil  Aihas.  he 

Grpcory  HMdnttaai  d  Aaaiei.  M 

Tens  Air  Cap 

Vima  hMMliaul.  M 

47ft  SMd  PWo 

NdmH  Assa  d  Air  Tratfic  Spaaists „_ 


Pete  Fen  6  Assacaks.  M.. 

KoMa  6  NdtMi  (Fa:AMeni.  M) 

Kdeei  6  NdWa  jF«:Tekpkne  6  DM  Syshas.  M).. 

Dow  Chenacd  Co 

Qtas  Serviee  01  6  Ga  Cap.. 
Tekpkae  t  Td 


NBarK  aiitaat  Asa ........ 

la«  bbad  UMiiH  Co 

Caudlw  GoMna  a  Acal  RM „ 

Aaaiea  Hedoi  Cat  6  Reyiea  Asa „. 

Ndieail  Assa  d  Peasia  Cnadats  6  AMtasMMx  kc». 


QbnAcM. 

gtea/Uta  EaagCalM.. 

Ntetal  Eaa^f  6  Dewkpiaed  Gap....— 

Rokn  6  Has  Co... 

Ufaiusl  CapadBn 

Volisnpn  ot  Aaicnca.  he. 

Ratace  Ow  Debt  Fimdatiai 

Pna  lastitDk.  he 

liamVMe^dttKUS. 

IHaalxtaaiCo... 

ConnnCaae. 

Aneiica  l^tiuluni  hislibik ................ 

Ga«))«arn6RdtarOD.. 


LaiadI 


Gn«  (  Co  PiMc  CaiminicdiaB  MX 

Miaes). 


Inc  (Fdr>(ricafton  hr 


Gray  6  Co  Pditc  CnwiMmtiaa  MX  he  (FaBaU  Caaoaiy) 
ba  6  Co  Pdic  CoMnoncdans  htl.  M  (Fafaaia  ' 

Caitre). 

Gawmaieil  ot  the  Cayna  Istaats 

Gray  6  Co  PuUie  Cannacdaas  MX  he  (Fe:Hilaeh  Aaaiei  Ud) 

Gray  6  Co  Potie  Canaaiedaau  Ml,  he  (Fa:Hfada  Hda  Aaaiea) 

Gray  6  Co  PuMc  Coaanonedaais  MX  he  (For:HTB  OapenM) ~. 

Gray  6  Q>  Pdie  ConniediaB  Ml.  he  (FvJod  HaiMie  Oafns)  — 

Gray  6  Co  PuMe  Cawaaiednu  MX  he  (Fa^lae  hdostiies) 

(^  6  Co  Pubic  Coinuaicatiais  MX  he  (ForHobal  ol  OaM) 

lkat~CoPiMc  CommnatnB  Ml.  he  (Fv:RaacAabe|  Ownaa  CaMnl 

hkrdiaae). 

Gray  6  Co  Pubie  CanaanedM  Ml.  he  (For:Rtpdie  d  Aaa) 

Gray  (  Co  Pubte  OaaanicdM  MX  he  (Fv:Repdie  d  Tatiy) 

Gray  6  Co  Pobtc  CaaaaiedM  MX  he  (For:aMM  Oapaata) 

Gray  6  Co  Pitfe  CoHnacdam  MX  M  

(kiy  6  Co  Pubie  OnaaaaedM  btX  he 
Gray  6  Co  Pdda:  CaanaedM  MX  M 

Gray  6  Co  Pd«e  C illliii  MX  M 

Gray  6  Co  Pitfe  Cnaaaeabns  MX  M 
Gmt  CoPttfcOnaaaicdM  MX  M 

Nnaal  Bnadcatag  t3i^  M 

AAI  Capadm 

Enasa  Ehetrie  Co 


(FdiSMeo  hlrarod  Syskns.  M) 

(F«:Slnb  fteary  Ci)..^...^...^. 

JFaTitk  hsaraahdas&y  (MHa).. 

iFa:Tflbaooo  hsMak) — 

baiiS.  Bakade  Cap) 

JFa.MM  Aiihai,  M)-. — 


RMiePawi  t 


Udd  Ol 

r/QHaaa.  M.. 


2JI0.60 
1.249.00 

'mtooo 


3.637.50 


400.00 
500.00 
750.00 
117  JIO 


1JMN.0O 


IMIOO 

22.500.00 

500.00 

12J40.00 


635.20 

1.231.00 

600.00 

146.40 

1,500.00 

6JI00.00 


IJXUl 
500.00 


SOO.W 


500.00 
39.72 


1.155.00 
I.625J4 


550.00 
925.00 

i.iso.n 


IMOOO 
1J23.07 


4.000.00 
1.000.00 


500JI0 
700.00 
2SM0 


3.577i7 
2.500.00 
1.71119 
lOOilO 
2.550.00 


450.00 


225.00 
725.00 


600.00 


22iJ0 


KM 


500.00 
65175 
630J0 
30100 


1.500.m 

5.000.00 

450.W 

32J7100 


ta*u 


230.00 
269.61 

l"4oifi 


9(106 


SISI 

"35!ob 

37  J6 

33mM 

7100 


4J01I0 

"iMii 

■■'"90.04 


210.00 
1.26100 


5IJI 

■XisiJS 


1,450.00 

in 


15.00 

1J07J4 


304il0 
236.60 
74.00 


236.42 


23J7 
3150 

■SflJOO 

i;793.'74 


46.10 


mm 

175.75 


4145 

441.40 
93&S9 


45160 
32.67100 
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August  8,  1986 


a.  lOU  Ttmm  mnm  SMI.  M 

I  ta« ;« Piii  CMt  ?»  w.  Dii«B  Mdiii.  B  ma 

*l  ft  1,  ta  242  r—n il.  M  47331 

I  tan  143  «  artri  StM.  #201  MM)*,  M  4(204 — 

HHkM  WHmtmtm  km.  211S  E.  Mna  SI  lidn*.  MO  2<1IS2. 

CMh  (.kLtUlll  SM.  IM,  #«aO  mitmtn.  K  20006      

M  teiOA  IB  Wl  Mil.  ik  7W7 - 

■Mlln.  IW  17ft  SkM.  M,  #«»  Wllli0li.  K  20031 .^^^^ 

MhbrfHMll{«lM«ll2llSftSUM.#$ie«Mil|lii.DC2a03t 
ftn  ftiH,  IkM  ifth  taMpa  t  Hnc  liMMir*  Mrtm.  Wrtm  ri 
41214. 


DC  20007.. 


(Mi)l 


■RK  kc  («  1M  Amw.  4tt  a  Nw  Vark.  irr  10O17 

2115  S)m|  M.  M  fti*.  L  iOUl -....^ 

MMM  ii  PlMn  S  Mb  Tn*i,  17M  Nm  TM  Aw,  W 
Jritaitari  il  iMBha  2S  lanai  /ta.  M  Wuialn.  DC  20001 

CWHioliH  MMb  taL  31S0  Mi  SI  FateTvA  22031 

talM*  tan.  47  «M  3MISM.  filM  NM  Yai  NT  10001 

I  all  mill  toL/ft-CB.  17  Mtoy  no.  #1500  Nw  Vat.  NY  10004 
^SSlmiwSfaam  Imw  >wiii|f.  ■>  200SS. .^ 


ftiari 


(Mam.  IIS  lift  SI.  N« 


ftMftirt  Ca«M  Mft*.  IfOO  ■  StlV  WrtlllM.  DC  20036.. 
Amb  L  tali,  ra  •■  I 


U2000S.. 


.W43S37 


/IM,  tE.  2011  fini 
CatiH  haon  SM.  (ft  n  Sa  Fiaoa.  Ok  MI33. 


IBiri[M|SMlPNl.lMS$10l.. 


hw  M^  I  lata.  OMl  1700 


Dl.. 
Ol„ 
Oi.. 


DC! 


CMBLlidaai.imaSLM.f4S0 

'      \t  MOBL  210  Haft  MMiifla  Sbwl  Akoata.  VA  22314. 

■  f  Mom  k ,  Maa  I  Joap,  I 

Oi : — 

ti.  1771  N  Sbat.  NN  VMMm,  K  20031 „ - 

■NT  T.  MMi.  16(7  I  SI.  NN,  fiaWKiHHl.  OC  2000S 

E.  A.  Jwiiii  Aiaiciiii! 'iicm 

Di 

Daal  L  lA  172S I  St«l  NW.  #601  UMavla.  K  20006 — 

Mh  SaNa  MR  t  Maa.  PC.  1100  Rnt  NUMI  ftiMiv  Mml.  ■  4l22t 

~       I L  Ma  1730  Mi*  HM  Ama,  M.  #713  Natn|tDii.  DC  20036 

I C  lam.  c/o  niilHil  L  ■«■  PA  ta  H  E  Unt  AsMind.  KY  41101 — 

Di „ _- 

IBM  Enav  iBthk  d  Manca.  1000  Cwiliuil  Am..  NW  Wataflai.  DC  20036 

laaaa  Mnca  OMb  Lmb.  1765  SMr  Sua)  Sa  Fiaaxa.  CA  94111 

JbbA  J-  bm.  S02S  MniSi  Aw..  M  IMbcMi.  DC  20016 

EMl|t  mm*fm.  444  HaM  Stal  Sa  Fracoo.  CA  14111 „_ 

Jan  J.  Iiii  I  II .  1776  F  Skal.  Ka  HalB«la  DC  20006 

Saa  S.  JBBi  IIS  16ft  Skal.  NN.  #707  NiilBglii.  K  20006 ._ 

iBBfta  P.  Ma.  301  Nat  Halt  Anmb  6ft  FIbi  Taat  Wan.  VA  22110 „. 

iBBk  S  ladas.  Sah  300  1710  ftadt  Uari  Am..  NN  Natafta.  K  20036 

li*  JBKta.  102S  Caadol  Aaae.  NN  NaMa.  K  20036 „. 

DmM  ft  laM  I.  102S  Vaaal  ANMi.  NN.  #S00  HiAMb.  DC  2000S 

Mb  C  Ibmii.  32»  taa  St.  NN  NaMa.  K  20007. 

Pitaa  A  Ma.  PftMr  Cms  fts.  377liiiiiii<ilj.  M  66402 

ftBty  L  iBBT.  1120  Caac teiil  Anm.  NN  NatMa.  DC  20036 

Nan  H.  Hock.  1331  PuapliaM  Aw..  NN,  #720  Wastaflai.  DC  20004 

^  Jala.  21S0  bria  Aw  SL  las.  MO  63121.. 


W  22201.. 


I  \m  OMCB  ol  ftKt  Moa  1711  CaactnH  Aa,  NN,  #310  NiitftilB.  DC  2000S.. 

CAa  P  Mob.  115  16ft  Stal  NN  Nataftai.  DC  20006 

Cat  T  Maa.  1455  IMiifcaa  Aw.  NN.  #S00  Nakii|la.  K  20004 

OIM  I.  Maa.  1700  Naft  Hare  Stal  kalm.  VA  222< 


Ma  A  MdM,  2550  H  SI.  NN.  #600  NalB|(a.  K  20037 

M  Moa  It.  1025  Caadol  Aw.  NN.  #200  NaAMa.  K  20036.. 
M  L  Maa.  122  C  St.  NN.  #740  NataflBi.  DC  20001 


.  NMn  PiMmi  Cond  fa  On  4220 
.  122  C  Strati.  NN  ltelM|tai.  DC  20001 


r.  H.  3$IK... 


MN  65402. 


NN.  #900  WsAaila.  K  20004.. 

■  22076.. 


taaft  A  Moai.  PMdMy  CaNB  I 

L  OMqr  Moa.  1455  PMBftan  / 

\m  N  Mob.  PO  8b  300)  ladn.  VA  ) 

IM  ftm  Maa.  2070  Ooa  Bn4p  bid,  #510  VMo.  VA  22110.. 

Hak  I.  Moa.  1667 1  Stat  NN.  #360  Natafta.  K  20O36 

Nan  &  Maa.  1701  FBiBVtaB  Ammi.  NN.  #900  Naln|la.  DC  20006 

NkMb  Maa.  Bb  1176  Mi  Qtr,  U  62244 

Piri  N.  Mob.  1225  CaadnlAw..  NN.  #303  WakmlM.  U  20031 

■M  A  Maa.  1000  lift  St.  NN.  #500  NMala.  DC  20036 

I N  Maa  k.  219  N  NUJala  Stal  Msaika.  VA  22314 

r  A  Maa.  1101  VMM  Aw.  NN,  #411  NataalB.  K  20005 

SiaM  L  Maa.  5344  29ft  St.  NN  NaMcla.  DC  20015 

SMa  M.  Moa.  Iki  Paa  Haa  3255  Gna  Stal.  NN  NiM|M.  U  20007.. 

Dl 

Ham  G.  Maa.  Oa  SM  Pba.  #4161  PC  Oa  2463  Hoatat.  TX  77001 .- 

DM  Mafti.  1957 1  St.  NN  HMMa.  K  20006 

bad  JMBB.  1125  I  Stat  NN.  #1107  NutMa,  K  20006 

Ma  a  MaM  16U  L  St,  NN  KaAaitai,  DC  20036 

Ml  Tat  Fact  a  Fri  FMoU  Asat  to  lar  StMBs.  10ft  St  NaNa 

Mr  L  ki|r,  1600  Raft  talad  Awnt.  NN  Naknftai,  K  20036 

Habat  A  MmH  900  17lli  Stal.  NW  WaiMlai.  DC  20006 
"       "  "     ,  Pc  1133 


PA  11940.. 


,  WckMC  Givn  A  GMb, 


DC  20004.. 


•n^ 

Di.„ 

Oaqt  L  Mr  1331  PMliliau  Aw.  NN,  #565 
EfM  N.  Jbk  1957  E  SI,  NN  NMMa.  DC  20006 

GmH  I.  Ma.  2000  L  St.  NN.  #110  failaaM  DC  20036 

Ma  L  Jaa,  40  FiaM  M.  SN  PO  Biii»21  Raatt.  VA  24022 

Ma  L  Ma  k..  162)  I  St.  NN.  #1010  NattaM.  K  20006 

MV  N  Ma,  lif 7 1  St  NN.  #600  NakaclaJIC  20006 

Ma  D«  tail  I  PiK  655  ISft  St,  NHNaMfM  DC  20005.... 

Ol 


h- 
k- 

fc- 
Dl- 
h- 
Di.. 
Di.. 
hSifek 


21st  Stat  NN.  #500  NataiM  K  20036.. 


&' 


,1331 
,2e25H 


•  FMaia,  PA  Sa  17111  Ni 

«M.  IW  CIliillNiiiil  Aaaa 


Abl.  NN.  #1300 

DC20O36. 
K  20041.. 


DC  20004.. 


K200X.. 


EmIM/CW 


TovrtiMMaSM.USA.tK.. 

CaM  OBBMia  Aw 

Hack  I  CI.  M 


BkHRt.  Ik 

Caiwiitta  to  NmaM  taMay 
Sir  Janes  Gokhnth. 


OM«i  CofeR  

ShMiiiTiJctaai.  tc  (FaN^n  US.  CMqMn,  M)... 

Na  Gawissond  Officers  Assn  <t  ttc  USA ~... — ........ 

hilasUli  IMnl  Ga  Assn  ol  Amend . 

Oly  It  TbcMm 

Osoora  TnKk  Ua.  Inc „ 

Nitnul  Assn  ui  BiDidcasiaj 

Dclnal  t  Mxkrac  Ratny  CoaMT ~- 

ftaMi  Matnelics  &  Cainjcs » 

FwnliMl  tafistnes,  be 

UMiMty  oi  bnsjs.. 


Jksaculai  ol  Nilnnil  AdwrtMs.. 

PPG  abulias,  Inc 

Nar  Gaailnn  Litbir „ 


AbMbM  Tiasil  Una.  AAOO.. 
StaUaCowr 


Coiponbon. 
Nitnul  Assn  ol  Mmilxtuitn.. 
Lata  Council  to  Litn  Anenca 

V«la.  mc...... , 

Abliolt  Libajtoies 


Heiltli  msurmcc  Assn  ol  Amoia,  he .. 
Mdes  Latnilorie.  Inc.. 


Griy  i  Co  Put*c  Conrnuacjlnis  tatt  IK... 

Plsbuy  Compjny 

Amtnca  Baters  Asa 

Hirani  Wilkn  A  Sons.  tac... 


Assoculni  to  Hit  InnKOMBwit  ol  Ike  Mississi9  DM 

M-ltic  MorttiM-BxIud  Sccurilies  lets  t  Rtfilitary  Assn... 
AmnonFtdoi  Un  t  Con(rass  ol  wusttul  OrfaualnB.. 

Conmi  Gtass  ihlb - 

Bomi  Hilay  Aniae  Conpain 

Skaian  Ukma  Brotkm 

SMOiCo 

Aaaica  La(a  to  Eiports  (  Soritir  Assslaice.  Mc 


CMtta's  DiMa  Fad.. 
CtiHra's  DilaBi  Fad.. 
PMstwy  Compay.. 


Amenca  Menutonjl  Giouv.  ac 

Voatam  tntstnH  Chbs  ol  Aianca.  kc.. 

Rotn  Corporition — ~-. 

Mollet  Sttansliv  Co,  Mc 

Conoai,  Inc 


Flasfcaai-Njivd,  Mc  (For:AUily  bdaMiM  SysMs-Conpila  Sdlwat) . 

Affoco  Corpomion 

Non  Commrssnwd  Ollictrs  Assn  ol  Iki  USA 

Paerto*!)  Paclugmg  Council _ - 

Teuco.  inc 

Gray  A  Co  PuOtc  Conmiunutions  Ml,  Inc  (Foi GoMntment  ol  tf»  C^ima 

Gr»  A  Co  PuUc  Conrnumutions  Ml.  Inc  (Fa Rqaibtc  ol  Turtiy) 

SWOiICo ~ 

Associated  General  Contnctn  ol  Aiarica 

PliiMps  Petrateum  Co „..»...»....»»........ 

Gaaral  MoMn  Corp 


NMM  He  Assn  ol  Amaci 

ini  ntcrglas  Corporatiin . 
Mdaendenl  RHiners  Assn  . 
Id  Mural  Gi 


Gas  Co 

Paw  Oaita.  Mc 

Tioi  Gb  TiBimiiiiw  Coip 

Assodattd  General  Contractors  of  MiUl.. 

Sperry  Corporation 

Appaliclian  Pomer  Company 

Aaance  ol  Amenca  Insureis 

Soutkem  Picilic  Tiasport  Co.. 


I7i00 
12J37JS 


1.162.00 

41400 

2MI00 

1.000.00 

T47ja'.« 


25.207.00 


11.707.92 


1.093.75 
3.62625 


56175 

6.506.00 
30000 
4,975.00 
6,160W 
1,600.00 


500.00 
250.10 


M4.N 


I.41U7 


2.000.00 


5,000.00 
300.00 


1.000.00 


7.156.17 
66000 


600.00 
4.00000 

743.75 


6,000.00 


1.200.00 


7.27410 


975.00 
19.7S1S7 


2.410.00 
309.90 

2.752.07 
172.00 

"wWn 

12.725.00 
11734.12 

""9(M'e 

4J92J5 


41613.11 
1.00000 
16,015.31 
12,520.55 


16.050.17 
6100 


11721» 


9.110.00 
600.00 


3U0 


1.411.67 


11.50 


12004 


212.31 


1.07500 
3,600.00 


91375 
1,431.00 


2.500.00 
250.00 


AutanotiM  DtsmaOers  t  RKydn  Asaa.  Mc.. 

CoapHdiw  THeconrnuiiuiiORS  Assn 

EinlBssy  ol  Itie  People  s  Reputic  ol  Ckao. 

la  Angeles  County 

la  Anieles  Manorial  Cokseum  CoaanMa 

Ussissaa  Ctoncal  Corp.. 


NUmal  Assn  ol  State  Awtton  Caaplnlas  1  Titwaai- 

PfiW,  Mc - ~ 

Soift  Ahta  Soar  Asa - 

SCMCap. 

WestiMMeElectilc  Cap 

EDS  Cvparatm ».. 

NMioaal  Pi*tc  Radb 


NiMtk  InsuraGe  Asa  Or  Aaarici;  IK.. 


260.00 
1.000.00 


42.990.00 
34.597.00 


9.000.00 

no-iio 


2(4.00 


5.27159 

ios'M 


33.00 


70.10 
500.00 


55.00 
30.00 
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Saaa  Mb.  1016  16ft  Sbat  NN  NMa|ta,  DC  20036.. 

Jbm  L  ba  k,  1316  VMM  FM  MMa.  VA  22101 

Oaftl  1  »Maftl,  905  16ft  St,  NN  NaMaMa.  DC  20006 

OaM  R.  taaa.  F*|f  Hb|  I  Bat  Dm  MIMci  S^aai  BaM  MA 02109- 

Di.. 

Di.. 


I  N  baaa.  1700  Naft  Maa  Stat  21it  FM  MM.  VA  22209.. 
.DC200M 


NiyM  S.  Mpla,  1200  lift  Stnet  NN  NakiagM. 


Do 


lapta  RaM  A  Viaki.  1211 16ft  Sliat  \m  NaMaetai, 
DM  A  KanM.  3700  Pada  Driw,  #1W  FateTvA  22030 


DC  20036.. 


Maa  Awaa,  SE  WMaata.  K 
TfM  Oato  Nar  Yak.  NY  10041 .. 


20003.. 


Gaa  MmM,  216  tm 

HbM  iTMz.  4  Natd  ffM  Oato 

Ewialt  E.  KawRait,  1110  VeaM  Aw,  NN,  #100  (VaMattaa,  DC  20005. 

bye  Sdato  Fiaaaa  Vap  t  HaMr,  1676  I  Sbat  NW,  #1150 

Di 

Di 

Di 

Di 

Ol 

Oi 

IM 

Oi 

Ol 

Do 


K  20005.. 


lat  1331  PaaietMi  Anmi,  NW,  #15S<N  WMMa,  K  2000* 
tMai,  1211  baaatnit  Aw.,  NW,  #602  WaMMai,  DC  20036 
Me,  444  N  CapM  Streel,  #711  Wasl«n(toi,  K  20001 


20004-1703.. 


Lisa  L  KM  1331 
Ricliard  F. 
Robat  J  Me, 

Do 
kaepk  D.  Kieto,  1301  PaMsykoaia  Am.,  NW,  #326  Waskivtoi,  DC  20006.... 

Vido  R.  nana,  1016  ISft  Sbat,  NN,  #102  WaMaatai,  DC  20005 

tac  Modi  A  Associaks,  Mc,  112  S  Pabict  Sbat  AfaiaMkia,  VA  22314 

Do „ 

KeM  taay,  6776  PeacMrw-DuMnody  Rd .  #600-0  ADanU,  GA  30342 

RMt  a  taiey,  727  N  Waskawtn  St  AleunAa,  VA  22314 

RM  E.  Maey,  1121 1  Sheet,  Aw  Wastaafkai,  DC  20036 

laM  W  Itoft,  725  IStk  Sbiel,  NW  WidMai,  K  20005 

Uka  A  Hdad,  PC,  Oae  Tkomas  Qrde,  NW,  #326  Wshata,  DC  2O0O5.. 

Do .IZ 

Jerdyn  Fay  Reie,  110  MayM  Awna.  NE.  #211  WMaatoi.  OC  20002 

Rabat  H  Mien,  6776  tacMraeAaMDOly  Rd.,  #60aOAilaiU,  GA  20342..... 

Mkr  A  Hedinan.  1160  17tk  Sbat  NW,  #1000  W«ka«tai,  K  20036 

Tkaos  F  Mr  M,  311  Fist  Sbat,  NW  WMogtai,  DC  20001 

Mey  Dtye  A  Wara,  1330  Coanecboit  Aw.,  NW  WisMi«kii,  DC  20036 

Do , 

SlepM  G.  Utn,  1720  Eye  Sbeet  NW,  71k  Fto  Wokawtai,  K  20006 

SMpM  1  Mna,  1001  Connecboit  Aw,  NW,  #1120  WMiHton.  K  20031. 
Ednrd  L  My,  1319  F  Streel.  NW.  #1000  WaMn(toa.  K  2O0O4 


Enest  B  My  M,  960  I'alat  flua.  SW  WaMata.  K  20024 

"    NW.  #511  W  W»shngton.X  20007.. 


Haokl  V.  My,  1026  IMna  JeNesa  St, 

kiba  F.  My,  1121  L  Sbeet,  NW  #  906  Wahavtan,  K  20036 

Peto  ML  My,  Bel  Bad  A  Uoyd  70  W  Maiisa,  #3200  Claca(0,  H  60602. 
M>k  L  tana,  1660  I  Street,  N  •  WasbaifMa,  K  20036 

I  T  taM,  60  t  St ,  St  WaslawbM,  X  20003 

I  A  AaocMs.  Mc.  60  E  St.  SE  WaiaafMn.  K  20003 

Do 

Do 

Dl 


Oi„ 
Di.. 


kapk  W  bnnebedi.  490  I  enlat  Pba,  SW,  #3210 
Alt  taiedy.  Boi  200576  Anctiorate,  AX  99620 


K  20024... 


Ifdael  L  Kanedy.  1967  E  Street.  NW  Wastaatai,  K  20006 
I  J.  May  Ir .  12tli  Fl  1100  15ft  SiTnW  Wa 


K  20005.. 
K  20036.. 


BMa  taay,  1U5  Masadaiseits  Awaa,  NW  NaMaikai, 

J.  H.  tat  M  t  Otaaa  1211  CaaKbol  Awaa,  NW  Wiskaiftoi,  K  20036.. 

Dl.. 

Oi„ 

Ol- 

Di.. 

Di.. 

Dl.. 


MM  I  taipa.  1926  K  Sbat  NW.  #604  Nakaita.  U  200O 
Pad  T  taipa.  400  First  Sbart.  NN.  #119  NMafton.  K  20001 


20006... 


I  S  Kcssto.  ino  M  Sbat,  NN,  #960  WaMi«on,  K  20036 
D*  floMy  Ketdiai.  1900  N  AHabc  Am  ,  #911  Cocoa  Beack,  Fl  32931 


Robert  H  htckel.  1331  Pnnsylvama  Aw,  NW,  #196  Wastuntton.  K  20004 

Oaotty  A  Rev*.  2215  Constitution  Aw,  NW  Washngton.  K  20037 

GMrt  W.''iiM' Pbrte  3999''(mali  Si(»  8^^^ 

G  Oaaia  Mi  ■■  1301  IMuytiM  Awmie,  NW,  #300  Wasknetn,  K  20004.. 

Eata  A  Mar.  1620  I  St.  NW.  #703  WaskaMn.  U  20006 

MMCo  Ud.  PO  Ba  12910  CkaleM,  SC  29142 

F.  MMa,  200  Part  Aw.  Near  Yak,  NY  10166 

0  Mm,  444  N  CipM  Sbeet  NW,  #711  WiM«k»,  K  20001 _„ 

1  ta.  1750  «  St.  NW  WaMakai,  K  20006 

MM  N  Had  k,  1660  I  Sbeet  NW  lMa««a,  K  20036 _.... 

Broa  M.  Mary,  116  16a  Sbeet  NW  WaMatan,  DC  20006 

—     P  Maa,  1331  PaaykiM  Awaa,  NW,  #910  WaMafta,  OC  20004..... 


May  1  HaM,  1101  ISft  Sbat  NW  WataMn,  OC  20005.. 
*  «  My.  2501  H  St.  NN,  #500  wSa^Ma.  DC 


Di.. 
Di.. 
Ol.. 
Oi- 
Di- 


20037.. 


Ea  Saa  ta.  1030  I5»i  Sbait  NN,  #776  WabMita,  K  20006. 
"  I JEV  1030  l_6ft  Sbaet  NW.  #776  WaftafMa.  K  20005 


;  20006.. 


DC! 


729  16ft  Sbat  NW  WaMaela.  DC  21 

■Md  H.  BaMly.  1201  PawiiOM  ANaaTiW,  #7» ,  _. 

■MaMak  (M  401  Naft  IM  Sbari  Naa*.  Wl  64951 

Ma  I  AM.  1025  (MacUcil  Aw..  NW,  #415  NaMaha,  DC  20036 
ta  Onaa  lai/1620  Eyi  Shad.  NN.  #H0  WiftHkii.K  20006 


tlS3 


moo 


I  Ml  16 
EftMH.IIiic»0 
N  ftaM  Ml  1730 
Ml  A  SM*«,  1730 

Oi 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Ol 

Dl 


L  60015 

ta,  NN,  #400 
Aw.  NN.  #1200 


DC  20036... 
.DC  20006.. 


NMM  Fal  oi  FMM  [apMyai.. 


IMrers'  MO  Ikion  oi  Naft  Mala,  AR-CO- 

H.N  Gom  Aaocaks,  Mc 

tkaaa  SidMy  oi  he  US, 

NMmVadatCipiMIAaa- 


BaM|  OaNaa  -. 

La  ToaaqTlM'TFaiCnl.  Mel- 
La  Tana  (  M  JFaJUMMaca. 
Aaaica  Qaate  of  Caaam  oi  Iki 


lanay  I  ta 

ica  Oate  of  Caaiace  oi  Ike  DoMca 
AnHrica  Sac  oi  Citaad  A  RetncbM  SKiay...- 
U.S.  Pitfc  Mtoet  Rnardi  Gnap 


Mc), 


J.  Aia  A  Co  (Forfiita  Su|ar  t  Gaa  Eiickini,  Mc)„ 


Onabc  TaMb^  A  Frurace  Assn,  Mc., 
Anehca  MaM  mstitarie 

*  ^-  -'  -*     III,  Mfc       *  ■    ■ 

naanca  ooaa  Neani  mml.. 

BrisMMIyBs  Co 

DrunoM  Coavany .. 


MMnabonal  Medcal  GaMn.  Mc- 

Johnson  &  Johnson ....„ 

UKNet,  Mc.. 


Hoia  Guaaity  Trust  Co  oi  New  Yak.. 
NaMnal  Gntaa  to  Cacer  Resevdi...- 

noaea  syslaiis,  Mc ....... 

Rayraark  Corporation.. 


Assnol 


Ankaoer-Sadi  CanpaM,  Mc. 
tale  Conpay  (ForMNAO  ~ 
taieConiiiany  (For: 
CnMoa  bafttfc  Faels. 
America  OanNaii  Engaaers  Ooiacfl 
oi  RM«c  oi  Ubeia 


Paa 
EkdricCap) 


Total  DiAvM). 


VUsa  Bmtiaa.  Mc... 
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OipMlia  a  kMU  Fbi 


Pr»Ul  CMC  12.  PC.  Bb  7145  MM  Pat.  CA  94025 

S|M  PMl  1250  Eyt  Stal  IM.  #900  MMtai.  K  20005 


PiiiMiMii  M  Skaia  CaaM.  1090  MM  Amms.  m.  #410  WMvki.  U  20005.. 
SlarttPnctD  '       "     — "  ■ 


.  PMa  ii..  2626  PaaaiMa  Ah..  Ml  Mbiitai.  DC  20037 
riidiiiiad  kaaiBS'  Mi  P.O.  8«  7762.  Ba  FMdn  SIMi 


K  20044.. 


PM  Sbn«  ObM  a  AMo.  20  N.  IMa  DtiM  Ckon,  I.  60606.. 

-       ■    ^     - -1200«kMM.  re  20036.. 


,  1150  CaacM  Am.  Ml.  #1200         .    . 
I  Gat2  8  kadbkn,  300  Pat  Anwi  ba  Yat.  Ift  10022 

PradaMBab.  100  Grid  Sl  M  Vat.  NY  10292 

I C  Prain.  1050  ITOi  Sl,  Ml.  #500  WafaiM.  re  20036 

~       kM.R.  33169 


klli»»  A  Pnasii,  1505  Hit  167BI  Stal  I  _  _.   

Prib  Qlua  HoMi  Raardi  Graa,  2000  P  Sl,  Ml,  #708  WBtaiM.  OC  20036.. 
Prib  EMM  OepatmaH  AROI,  115  16«i  Sl.  KW  WMii|kB.  DC  20006 .. 
Pri*  EapMi  Baafib  CaM.  1800  ■  Stal  Ml  tMaiftm.  K  20036 — 

DM  fMa.  1025  CaacM  Am,  Ml,  #214  WMifloii.  K  20036 

M  I.  PaoB.  204  E  Stal  «  WMnitai,  K  20002.. 


I  L  PbM,  1025 
Sa  f  PB«is.Tb  Bb  14042(d2b)  Sl  Mnbri 

b 
EakW 


MknM.  re  20036.. 
I  a  5733 


5025  Wsoaan  Ammo.  Ml  NMi^kii.  DC  20016- 
r  PM.  1750  K  SIM.  Ml  WaMtki.  K  20006 .. 

49ior  ■ "  ' 


Honid  Pyk  M,  4930  Qabec  Sl,  Ml 


DC  20016.. 


Itatot  N  Pyle  1  Assoaalc.  1701  X  Sl,  Ml,  #1004  tMaiftoi.  DC  20007 

Do - - 

IdinR  Quales )( .  kniai  Lews  8  Boduus  1800  k  Sl.  Ml  Wukntol  DC  20036„ 

HTMn  A  Dunlai,  3045Rin  (M  Dm.  kO  21140 - 

Do - - 

Gaife  Grqay  IM,  2000  L  SIM.  Ml  WaMka,  K  20036 

OMad  Ma,  Oa  kcdaatTs  Pka  Orii  BM.  1 60521 

M  RM.  2301  ■  Sl.  Ml  WMaM.  DC  20036 

W  k  bdMicz.  400  fint  StidaTmi  NMMa.  OC  20001.. 
less  A  toe,  1850  «  Stal  Ml 
~     t  A  taMd.  1331  FMBk 
IkSM 


Tan  A  IMI.  2033  I 
IkMcl 


Ikii,  DC  20006.. 

AMta,  Ml,  #1SOON  VMaikR,  K  2l0O4-17«3- 
Ml.  #900  IMavkR.  DC  20036.. 


[  W  Me  Jr.  1015  IStk  SIM  NW,  #802 
^  _  A  MraiM  Asa.  210  7tk  Sl,  SE.  #517 1 
RiMy  Utn  Eacatmcs'  Assn.  400  Fist  Sl.  Ml.  #804 

JoIh  Venn 
b..._ 

b 

b 
b 


K  20005.. 


I,  re  20003.. 


1.  re  20001.. 


8.1701 


Ml.  #500 


14. 


K  20006.. 


M  C  tobt  1730  ■  SIM  Ml.  #900  MM«Ml.  DC  20036.. 
Do 
ieoi 
CraiJ  Raoat 
-««■■■ 
Do 
(Tral 
Mb  D  Ra«e,  115S  Cnncticiit  Am.,  Ml.  #800 


blMn  kn  Raney.  1010  WaaBk  Ammk.  NW.  #800  WMR|km  DC  20007  „ 

Hi  20M  Pwu>t(M  Am,  NW,  #3700  WashMB.  K  2O0O6 

Doiald  A  RaM,  PC,  321  D  Street.  NE  WiM(tai  K  200e — -... 


8  Trait.  1752  N  SInel  NW.  #801  Waknitn,  K  20036 
D  Ra«e,  115S  Cnncticiit  Am.,  NW.  #800  WaM 
RaMiT  One  Caanacal  PM  Natrik.  VA  23510-2 


(asMla,  K 
510-2191 


20036.. 


,kO  20814.. 


Caa  L  RaMn,  1619  kBsacMetb  An.,  NW  Waknikn,  K  20036 

&  QM  RaMKnft.  1025  CawMt  Am.  NW.  #507  WaMftn,  K  20036. 

Ma  H  RaMo.  1801  K  Stal,  NW  Wasknikn.  DC  20006 

Rapnrt  Capakat.  100  Oanaa  DriM  TnaM  CT  06611 

DM  A  Raand,  1025  CaaaMI  Am.,  NW,  #1014  WMi«ki.  K  20036.. 
RidM  i  bMl.  200  Sorik  BMia  BM  4900  SnithM  Fkadri  Oato  Ik 

Mi  0  Bad.  1005  Camsi  Ambb.  #500  Aab,  TX  78701 — 

SkMi  F  Nadu,  129  bMn.  #201  CM  kea.  CA  92627 

RKn/amal.  kc  550  Wet  NatMst  MfMy  Banala.  L  60010 

laa  k  bM  205  bMMd  «  AMatia,  VA  22314 

BMt  E  RMa.  7315  VnsuBMi  Am  BelMk,  M 
k  bid.  1909  (Sbal  NW  WMnla,  K  20049. 
kdaa  L  Md,  IIW  ISA  SIM.  NW.  #900  WaH 
bal  BMts  Ta  CirtI  Aaataa  Cap,  55  Ourte  IMaili  6M..  #cs-I01 

I B.  NbM.  1750  bB  Yat  AMMi.  NW  WMnfkn.  K  20006 

OanaSoHB  OmMb.  kc  1925  Natk  LimS..  #1140  Aibfk*,  VA  22209. 

I  F  bMS.  1100  17k  Stal  NW  WiibBtui.  K  20036 

J.  bM  taMB,  Wiibaki  Natari  Aipal  Wariafkn.  DC  20001 

kki  T  RibMs  Jr .  95bM  An.  P.O.  Bb  470  Bnnkn.  NJ  07005 

RaM  IMikak.  888  17k  Sl.  Ml.  #1101  WaMfkn  DC  20006 

b 

daWk  bid.  2466  CMkB  Md  Amia.  1. 60506 

KcM  W  M.  817  141)1  Stal  NW  WaMfkn.  U  20005 


a  33131.. 


re  20005.. 


NY  11SS3.- 


Do.. 


M  t  PM.  nil  19k  Stal  NW  WiM8kn,  DC  20036.. 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b.. 
b.. 


M  t  Rkfi.  PC  Oa  SM  Stat  Hattari,  Cr  0CIO3 

My  0.  Ma*.  SO  IM  Sl  P  0  ta  3965  Sa  Fiac 

1025  OaacM  Ambb. 

■MkclOOMMd 

kl  Ml Wiriarta. 0C2 

triad  An..  NW  WibMi.  DC  20005.. 

AMTsriM 


FfacM.CA  94119 
km  ri  AMea,  1025  OaacM  Ambb.  Ml.  #512 
to  AtaiM  HiMs,  kc  in  kaM<  Ambb.  N.e. 


bariaa  CalM  to  AtaM  IBM  kc  in  kaMd 

ZaVlbM  nil  1411  SbriTiW  WiikMn.  DC  20005 

Ml  W.  MM  k.  1439  Mdl  kM  MIW  Wariaiikn.  re  20005 


0C20036_ 


DC  20002.. 


1439 
kaca 
16805 


SMk. 

b 

V.  «.  MM  0  f 
DM  Mart,  2105 

brid  a.  Mai.  1801 1  Stal  NW,  #700 
I FM  kc  810  Ilia.,  Ml. 


225  IMiriiM  An.  Sl  Wiitjaka,  K  20003.. 
OmMI  10  1/2  PWhrikToO  80651 


PI  -  P.0  M  417  haktol  KV  40602.. 


I  MWMl  U  20036.. 

WriillMi,  OC  20006 

. ,  „-.  #804  iiiimiii.  re  20006... 

Mnd  OIkBS  Am^  211  N.  WiAiaki  Sl  AknM.  W  22314 

M  H.  bas.  74  Tikb  PM baTak.  NY  lOOM 

VkM  P.  baki  IKI  Caaikri  ANaa.  MF  #1010 
Ml  *.  briM,  1151  Clairliri  An,  Wj,  #1200 
Mt  E.  br.  12^  CaacMI  Aaaia;  NW 
-       ■        •  1776  F  Jbri.  NW  -  ■ 


OC  20036.. 


OC  28036.. 


VA  22047.. 


MR  MM  HMNMlk  vlllGl—   _. 

FMM  v!mm  1881 1  Sbri.  NW,  #880  WMklkii  DC  20006 
M 1  MM  IbM  I  WMa  2010  MbMnb  IMiB. 

b 

b 


OC  20106- 


taiaaM.ilB 
MOM.  1211  ~ 
H  la  M.  1110 


M,SW 


K  20024 

0C208M. 
DC  20005 


EaMaAMt 


DWM  SpM  OaM  a  «B  UJL.  ke- 


Rboucb,  kc 
a 
Teaa.  kc 


kkkikd  Rnan 
PraMlial-Badie  Secuitas,  kc... 


kMriOaMkc.. 


Manvrie  Corporatm.. 
Natiaul  Fnizn  Foal 

Skel  Oil  Co 

AntaPoMr 
Florida  hupeu 


TraatUM.  Aa-OO.. 
kstitrie.. 


Fadl 

Houston  {j^ftSni  I  Mb  OnnM-- 

^nketab  Canpaiy 

kdependent  Bakers  Assn —..._„„.„_„„—„...- 

bOM  EiMraanental  DeMtapmait  Aon  CM  Air  Ad  hp|.. 

waDBMi  uuy  wnoiesaKn  Assn,  nc „ 

ftetai  Sellers  of  Amenca 

Inc.. 


McOonaMs  Corp... 


Afnerican  PiMc  Power  Asml —»_ 

BfomeraoN  oi  Ravoao  oVmRwh. — .. 
tamn  Oenci  of  lite  Insurance,  Mc.. 

Natenal  Assn  of  Manrtxterers 

National  Assn  of  Arab  Amencans 

American  Consuttni  Eopneers  ComkI  ... 


4,mii 


69.05 
60^37  J3 


lAUO 


2J0OJO 
SSBJO 


1.0IMI 
3.600110 
4.250.00 
3MO.00 


nil 


i,onji 

3S0JI 

lOMO 

75.00 

6.152i2 

700.00 


Gran  (  Feal  TtaJe  Assn 

Meraatmal  Connaities  Oeani  Haoe.  IM.. 


Lndoi  ConMty  EjicMp  Co.  Ltd.. 

lonton  kkmriiM  Faaool  Fitaes  ExMie.  Ud.. 

■elalkatcttEjiMieCo,  Ltd.. 


Stoa  RiNS  Brier  Frasa  t  W|ne  (ForAsMatm  ri  0 1 C  OaaM)- 

SM  RiNS  BriqfFrag  t  W|ne  (Foftcilioip) 

(grocery  MaMtactenrs  of  Aocm,  Inc — ..—. „— „....^.... 

American  Assn  of  Cbssified  School  EmpfeiMi ~- — __.„..»».. 

AntomolMe  Service  CowKib.  Ik 

Dairy-foods  Assn _.....» — .^„>........^..— 


Westm^wse  Bectnc  Corp.. 


uocfCJi  Curporatm ~ • 

Tlamai  7M  Brinr  Watt  Ada*  I  RaMi  (FaAqa  lk|  Ckp)- 

Onlra  t  Sadt  Wot  Cap 

Natma  Biqick  Dotos  Assn 


MM  tea  a  RM  Diwts 

Sbipas  NaMa  Tiei^  CSin -. 

AMM  Asa  a  btnd  Persaa  -.. 
PMnaceitica  kawlactBas  Asa .. 


Vorii  SMni  Assn,  kc... 
M  Cns  tBke  Skrid  Assn.. 


Bate  ( (tot  M  Triacco  Ejpat  Asa.. 
UA  *,  kc 


Kfnianait  iassia  a  at 

MM  a  Nicarapa. 

kutook.  kc 

Aian  to  SaN  Eiero 


Anaica  Pnsta  Wates  (kan.  AH-OO.. 

AssociatadlMnI  Gas  Camaiy,  a  ri 

Oty  a  PlriadetpAa 

CBBKliol  Nataa  Gas  Oap 

DM  Read  8  Co.  kc 

DBie  Poaa  Co...^...... 

Edbn  Ekctnc  kstilMk— 

RailKty  UlfiliB  Co.. 


Pkpk  ExfJIBS 


Sk|Mdk|Ol 
B  Anas,  kc.. 


r  OoipaaM 


AcaMrriGaanlOaMqi- 


TimiiiliiiM  Cap.. 
PridcSaMCiriCaaado.. 
MonKRy  nnH  ASsn... 


Aseebatwi  ef  AmtricaR  PeMwfcen  ...................... 

Price  VfiMMHe  (For{a|fe-PklHr  MdHlMS,  mc)  .. 


67joaio 


2UI 


4,444JI 

47147 

7.41 


fJHM 


97.47 
21.4IU2 


I92j07 
619^3 


410.01 


S4J« 


LSI 


UilffIS 


U47J} 


5.14170 


10.60.10 
2J20jn 
2.235lOO 


5JI0U0 


2.075.00 

2.000.00 

235.00 


3JIIJI 
SUI 


TMjN 


443JI 


9IM8 


6JII.I0 


2,381.54 


60J93.79 
2J81J5 
15.174.00 


lASJI 

II7JI 

UIXM 


2JfMI 


122J81.19 


4J0lill 


Nai  Yat  Can  ai  kl  Oaa  ri  PHmm  Lbb.. 
Uk  I  AflMad  Or 


Products  Assn 

National  Asse  of  Mamifactan.. 


rnt 


Ontm  Vma  MMr  ftiWDMiM  IUict» 

NkIv  MaHilii  b>r|y  CB „..»^— .. 

WertemSKwp  i  lowten..... 

Arnica  Fan  lina  Fadaiatai  .-.......— 

GaM  bk  OaparMi- 


SMaHas  CaM  a  AmM„ 


tSJRJI 


3.437.51 

1, 


3JIMJI 


1.103.81 


1J19JI 


63.61 
"30.01 


SIUI 


ISMI 


SUI 


7J7UI 

"Isui 


214.11 


2JZ9.0I 
37JI 
884.95 

UIIJI 

"aS 

UtM 


2IJI 
UJI6.64 


SIUI 


iijaai 


ISM 


SUI 

tioui 


57.41 
2UI 
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20003 


Orfanuatmor  b^Mdnl  FlRg 


Employer /Qerrt 


20002 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


August  8,  1986 


,17001 


■i  An..  Mr.  «900  WsMa.  DC  20000 
■■  6Hd*  taadL  30iC  kMolt  SM  OtM.  IIWU. 
Jmi  E.  M  Ji,  ll«  tmwii*  Ah..  M*.  #200 


DC  20030 

IIOI  \m  Stat,  m;  #200  Wl*inlM.'llC  20005 

S20  mtm  Immt  Dm  YM.  NT  10022 

115 ja  a,  ijw  Willi  III.  PC  20000 

I  tanM  1120  G  Stat  NW.  #100  

IIOI  SlHtar  MmM  0««n  9m)i.  Fl  320IS 


U2tOOS.. 


MMc/tD 

i(30«  most 


I  1255  73nl  SMd  NW I 

Ml  Hal  Wit.  i(30  «.  ImO  St  Und.  VA  23230 

IMI 1  l^tar.  IMk  OMI  Mnlta  CMd  PO  Sn  1395  BBmKk.  NO  51502.. 

E.  top  mm.  \m  ■  smm.  mt  iMi«iK  dc  20036 - 

E.  n«  atai.  lioo  I SL.  m  winiMiM.  oc  20006 

f.  Mirt  Cpr  Jr,  111?  IWk  l«Si«l.  #600  Ailiiitoi.  VA  22200 

M  Ita.  IWlOii  Stal.  M  Uitmjim.  K  20036 

SmIv.  12S0  ttairtirt  Anl.  NV.  #<20 Itatafkn.  K  20038. 

-  -    - —  ■   ■    r  20001. 

:  200I&... 

:  20006. 

MM  1  hpqi.  >30  IS*  St..  Ml  Uttmfm.  DC~20005. 

■■■  I  IMk,  2033  ■  Stat  mr#5M  IMMfln.  K  20D36 

Cari  k  Ma.  2005  ■iiiiiliiilti  Aw..  Ml  IMM|tai.  K  20036 

Ma  taL  511  C  StM  Nl  Ullltalli.  DC  20002 

tmmuHim,  IISO I StatTiw Mtatla,  K  20006 

taB  L  warn  I  AaolB,  m  S.  QtMSt .  SW.  #400  WatailM  U  20003.. 

,  1057  t  SI.  Ml  MtallOii.  OC  20006 _ 

t  W.  iNn,  lOSO  17»  SI.  mt  #500  NeIihI".  DC  20036 . 


K  20037.. 


ilMi.ll 

"■If?' 
rlOKII 

ta.  1250 

Mi  F.  Mil, 25  Umrnkmrn.  Ml HilwfcDCJOOOL 

Oril  P.  iMi,  3M  Wnoa  Amm,  W  lbta|lBi.  K  i 

Mi  1.  IrtK  1700  I  SI.  Ml.  #I2M  ■lUmlM.  K  200 


Mil  latt  Dtai  1 1^  1575  I  Stal  Ml.  #1025  HMMflai.  DC  20005 


mii-miii,- 

*mtt  t  EM^  1050  How  MIrai  SI,  Ml  IIMi«ln  OC  20007 

IHM  t  Mrt,  in  I  Stal  Ml  WliOaHlii.  OC  20038.. 
Ma  L  IMIl.  1125  11  Si.  Ml.  #1107l6taflM.  DC  20006. 
taiT  A  Mrt.  nOO  Fknsari  St.  1ms.  W  631: 


I.  IMts.  304  Panvtaa  Am..  S(.  #300  W«Im|Idii,  K  20003.. 
1.  ktcm.  100  [£t  42n)  SI  Nm  rort.  m  10017 

■  A  iDbcm.  444  Nortt  C«M  Stnet.  #711  Wisliiii|loii,  DC  2000K 

Hi _. 

■  F.  MM.  IIOI  ItaMl  Ahh.  mi  WtlAllBi,  OC  20005 

C  Mali.  1412  ion  Stat  Ml  mum^m.  OC  20036 


1757  N  Si.  HW  MMan.  K  20036 

.  1575  Eyi  Stat  iW  NBlnitai.  DC  20005. 

1111  N  m  Stat  #700  Mnfian,  VA  22209 

IIOI  17»  St.  NW.  #700  WsAnilai.  K  20036 „.. 

''l>im  iiraarin  i  Beriw,  230  Pat^^^^^ 

1201  PtanliJM  Ammc  NW.  #700  WtdnflOii.  DC  20004 

1025  Ctaictal  hmm.  NW  WalM|ta.  DC  20036 -. 

1  1730  ■  Stat  NW,  #607  Mttm^at.  K  20036 

3900  WtaM  Amm.  NW  WiMtfOi.  DC  20016  . 


IWaMtai. 
luTirTOOAi 


Mqp  Didtai  SM  Ala  I  Mk.  20  Fint  Ftei.  #700  «lHqnr|ic.  NM  17103. 

Qtai  Itan  2033  ■  Stat  NW.  #100  WoMtai,  K  20036 

taCaiMvn.  1000  IlMMiMrai  St..  NWWitaftai.  K  20007.. 

HA  I  MW.  712  Ci IILI  M  127  W  Bmr  Stmt  F<it  Wa»M.  M  46102... 

Matr_ _      - - 

120005 


•Vn.  1680  L  SI.  NW  WiiHatHi.  K  20036 

.  *vn,  730  I5ii  SI.  NW  MmIoi.  DC  20005 

hin.l05FncdAMaa.Sak7Nat(rW.PA  I 


119072.. 

Mb  T  l«n.  311 FM  Stat  NW  WiitalM.  DC  20001 

Ml  IHBi.  47  UMM  Ita.  4(1  64  GmmcA.  n  06130.. 


Mita  Nn.  10»  Ctaictat  Int.  m,  #409  WaanflM.  K  20038.. 

Mcr  Nn  115  ion  Sbia.  nw  wmbiibi.  dc  20006 

IVn Ims.  1737  H  Stal  MW  Wataila.  OC  20006.. 

Ill IZl 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 


k_ 
k- 
k- 


k- 
k- 


,  USS  2M  Stat  NW,  #ISI 


K  20037.. 


122048.. 


WtaA  1815  ■  Stal  Ml,  #570  WiNiiMjiii,  DC  20038.. 
MMta.  ISO  S.  Mli0H  %.  flOOFabOadt  VA  t 
,  UN  (8K  Stat  IW  WMiala,  DC  20038 
*  ■.  UN  MHMpMl  «■£.  *.  #350  mHiikm.  DC  20038.. 
MM  Jt  1«B  Mtal  An.  M,  #1020  W>M|hi.  DC  20005 ... 

■pA  W  MM  IJM  to  IM.  NY  I003I 

Ml,  UH I  Stal  W  MMMH  DC  20008 _ 

M.  WW  ftiiiiiii  <  Aw.  M.  la  fl  wmiMi.  K  mat 


k. 
k- 

k. 


bHfmiom 


SMOIOl.. 


UtM  iMt  Lab|f  8  Mne  (F«*M  I 
SnitMaad  ol  RAoy  Art*  i  SMMp  (Ms.. 

Nibaal  Cll*  Ttaon  A«.  Ik 

CooniMlai  Conm  lor  M  CuniKlJtMi .. 


Aan  lor  Stal  Ca  Alio  Rum,  Ik  (NASCM).. 

Ntfenl  IManvarts  Conm  ol  NXUS.  FIA.  Ik 

lani  SM  Pwhcts  IM 

laqtn  nietaraia  Co 

Mntan  Intitule. ................................ 

TeMoK  I  lelvM 

Aaaim  Lopon 

Aanai  Asa  of  Btad  BnAs 

NitioMl  Fod  a  Foteil  Efflitons.. 

NyoMl  Ihft  HOIBMI  QMKi 

Ifllcinitmil  Brotticrlnod  ot  Ti 
F«ilenlNaliaialMt|a|(As»... 

OiewBiUSA.  IK ........._.... 

AuociilHn  of  Sink  HolAig  Ok  .. 
Prolessanal  Manain'  Asm  . 


Assocntion  of  Aincncin  hAAslNn 

ContnoiU  Assn  ol  Otsolutt  Emlovn  (CJULE.)„ 
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0«n  L  Sdrtz.  354  Ui«Kii  AmmTMmi.  RY  11511 

krt  kMb.  1615  H  SL  M  WlOliiBji.  DC  20062 . ._ 

■dM  f.  Sdrib.  W  liiii  Aiit>l  Wi^ialK.  DC  20024 

MM  L  SdMh.  c/«  kn  AMhi  OmcI  lOlftaw  ttk.  Des  IhiB.  H  50301.. 

*■■  K  SdiMM  ■.  1511  iM*  I*  u  ftta.  V*  nToT... 

a*  SdMrtz.  3U 1  Minia  Skai  MMtai.  VA  27204 

•  h* SdMrtz,  ITOOl  Hwi SL  ktdr*.  VA  22201 

I  SdMtz.  ml  rkM  SI  /taata.  M  22304 

tea  SdMtz.  Ill  1Mb  H.  #702  SiMi  Sprat  W  20910 

I S.  SH  llB.  1150  I  SkM.  Mr  mOmttm.  K  20006 

I  So*,  no  s  ram  si  Maata.  via  22304. 


DC  20036.. 


IMH  I.  Smbb,  1111  in  SL.  M  a 

Bhi  Saving  Km  1M  AMa.  M  WiiHiimi.  DC  20006.. 

taan  I.  Sad.  1175  En  SU  W.  #500  WiihUa.  K  20006 

110  Ml  Sad  Mma  I WM  2501  ■  ttA  Ml.  #400  UMaila.  DC  20037.. 

Mb  L  Sad.  1111  fmmmm  Ihl.  M.  #703  Mdaila.  K  20006 

Jam  ■.  Sod.  66  SataUi  Dmt  JMs  Uai.  X  29455 

Mi  d  Sad.  1125 1  SMI  M.  #1107  WijIMtii.  K  20006 


Capa.  kc  61  Satakl  Dm  Mb  fated.  SC  29455 
Bitot  IMMa.  Skk  700  II7S  tft  Strert.  m  Kal 
Dl 


KBlB(ta.K  20006.. 


Mkf  $0*1.2$ 


.  IS*  I'i 


lWBl.SirilllAiaM.tt  20024 

iMlark  20001 


Sail.  2033  i  SkMLM 
1  Ml  Swl.l»  tea  SMriMI 
Ol 


jTg;-«-». 


SMrt  k.  1776  F  SL.  N«  I 


DC  20006. 

*  Pi  P.O.  iiiii'  05  Hwiiia  PA  inoi' 

S*n.  1615  H  Skat  NT  KaMlM.  DC  20062 - 

C  Saadi.  17000  bBrta  FboDme  Dortm,  Id  41126 


Oitoftf  GraiV-  LsniM... 
Smr  CofpntM... 


SA.. 


EkckkCMp.. 
Cap... 


MOM  of  Wan  *  biMkij 
m-OOkailii   -      - 
FiOtt 


GmiI  uMrtncton  of 


MBranoui  DUXnanoua  01  iBBSkn.. 

wMk  Haufancnl.  tnc — 

Anneal  lifstics  AssniM 

CauMiwi  ntm  Co 

HaWi  Utelry  MawUcUinn  Am 

AiBficai  Petrakum  InsMyk. 


Aiahca  Asa  ol  fkOnd  Paaa .. 


CiMto  al  Coirnnx  of  «■  U  j... 


AMnca  Prtrafam  iBlilik 
hNaiuc  (XMrkok  AssocalB 
Cdtona  SUt  Lads 


M  IVMn  Ann  of  tke  U  S 

kknutmH  Fa)  of  Prafesoal  (  TkMcH  [i|iiMii.. 

Amrcm  ComcD  of  Ilk  Imnia,  kc 

iMl  Oaan  Aai  of  Be  US 

kdBaMit  Petrakun  Assn  of  Amha... 
StM  HMH  WBtm  kknoMof  An... 

PMk  Mfiis.  kc _ _ 

Fidail  NMad  Matiift  Aw 

MMnm  VmmSOn  MDMI ..«..„„ 

Sag  Qwyy.... 

PImbs  niraMM  ( 
Co^l 


nOfBuB  KOlik,  kc.. 


CNA  Fnaof  Cap 

ProMdat  Ut  I  AccM  kacan  Cl.. 
PrawMt  UtlAcadat  karan  Ci„ 

SKMily  Eokfpnxi.  kc - 

SKaily  Uk  of  Oawr  kann  Ooi 

SL  Pad  Coapaas.. 

Ti 

Ii 


UtekamaOi.. 

Uh  kanax  Oi 

USUFtCaanlM 

OaMMacitioRS  SiMHo  Corp 

kknubofuf  BiutfBtMwd  of  Teomtcn 

NMaiH  Conon  Couial  of  taanci _. 

Ealassy  of  »*  RipBtkc  if  SaMi  Aha.... 

SoMtttad  ConBrinon 

IWmil  Assi  of  Ar*  Amncas 

Gny  t  Co  Pubk  Comnncitnis  Inl'l.  kc  (FvKtaiaiment  of  ««  CMian  Ma*) 
Graf  t  Co  PiMc  Commnalais  MX  kc   (For  Mcnulnul  Brollintioal  of 
fianknl 

Nknul  Asa  of  Maatoctmn. 

Anaca  Pilralaa  kstiMi „„.....„ „.,„„„.....„.,....„..„..„. 

U.S  OiaMf  of  CoiMora  (FkMfkB  ttma  m  GmmmiO  OaMMM) 
Aiikmotde  CMi  of  Kdaa. 
AnknoMi  CM  of  r 
SanltaMitOo 


ijMooe 

S76iS 


46.92 


SHJi 


X137.n 


5X4.01 


1123.75 
2.250.00 


1.000.00 


1.000.00 


321.00 
47371 


5.00000 
12.24010 
1.111.00 


7M.00 
3.02500 
4,000.00 


2J00.00 
6M1.01 


%nm 


mm 


1.50000 

9.64616 

6(5.00 

15.00000 

■  '7,'i73.7ii 

1.500.00 

150.00 

997  00 

937  50 

5M.0O 


4J4Ut 


l$7.2t 


27141 
1.500.11 


111.45 
200.00 


100.00 
229.U 


1.266.00 


6140 
311.$7 


11416 

35305 

1,973.94 


930.52 
951.45 


11.25 


ISIJ2 

10.177.00 


4M.46 


1.00 


14(21 


17.90 
677  93 
27000 
173J0 


594.33 
250.16 
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OiTfMiziIni  fli  MMdMl  Hfai| 


EapkiB/CMit 


Do.. 
Di.. 
Di- 
Di„ 
Do.. 
Di.. 
Di.. 
Di. 


Caandte  for  Privitc  EdKika- 

Eaasa  Bodiic  CP 

Faferd  Canay 

lolrakpf 


Coaianif  kslitutt.. 


Dadd  8  Slia,  1750  K  Skal,  NW  WsMfM.  DC  20006 

9ai  (  Gadd,  1627  I  S).  NW.  #1000  Waskii|tai,  K  20006.. 

Do — 

Oi 


Oi.. 

Do.. 


kwskKnt  Ooaisd  Assn  of  Anoici,  kc.-. 

bMs  of  Cotamtns 

NMmI  AutanUt  Dalm  Assn 

Nudw  Wste  Manaiak  Gm*... 

mars  Assn,  Inc -.......—. 

Itapitd  Corp  of  Americi 

Mas,  Inc 

Part  TowB  Otalty  Corp.. 


IJOOOO 
1.500.00 
5.270.00 


113.71 


UtHyNuda 
U.S.tmRrs 


647175 


291.15 


Mks  V  StBka.  273  Ptrmtki  Oh  FMr  PO.  Boo  HOOO  Attatt.  GA  30331. 

Wa  J  StaMi.  S15  ISHi  S! .  NW.  #706  Wasta^ta,  DC  2tX)06 

Sliaa  M  SMiai.  lUI  19ffi  Street.  NW.  #1000  Wastoiftai.  DC  20036 

KaOdKn  Statay,  3nl  floor  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washnitiin.  K  20036 — 

Defmli  A  Stamai,  1350  Nm  Vort  Avaait,  NW  Wlstai«tiin,  DC  2000S 

C  Dovlas  Skolv.  Ftandi  Pekokun  Coacd  32S  Mn  Rkh  Rd .  #f  210  Talaliasai.  a  32303.. 

RicMdF Skeh,  444  No  CapM  Street,  NW,  #711  Wastmtton,  DC  20001 

Zadi  H.  Skdky  ir ,  1331  Pansvlvaa  Anoiue,  NW  Waskngton,  K  20004 

Fra*  A  Stoti,  Muoai  Road  MMwy,  a  06762 

Seynwr  SMiff,  1126  Woodward  B)4t  Washngtoi,  K  20005.. 


Pat  Toacr  ran  Srpiare  AssociaM... 

FMp  More,  kc  I  AfNaks 

Mace  Grew  IMk«s,  kc 

UiBiuAfa,  kc. 

United  SteeMrters  of  Anara........— 

Trtane  Bnalcastini  Co 

Common  Cause... 


Stomal.  910  17tti  Street.  NW.  1I13I8  Wasknita.  DC  20006.. 
DC  20015... 


Natural  ResoiRes  Defense  CoiMdI.  kc 

American  Mokum  Inslitute 

Keefe  Co  (ForKJNIAO  Nacnul  Paa 

General  Ekctnc  Co. — 

fnet  GfoiB  Ltd 

lbn4fadeMtier  Produoas  Asa.  M.. 


124I7J3 
1,000.00 

11,262.54 
1.291.00 


I.I19.09 

i,ni.60 


Told  Ditaiok).. 


200.00 
240.00 


Netaw  T  Stafds.  1400  K  St..  NW  Washaigton, 

R.  PMp  Skma,  Suk  405  444  N  Capital  St.,  NW  WadM|ta.  K  20001.. 

Sk*k«Snodi  Hary  1  HoUreiw,  910  17lli  Street  NW,  #320  WMn(M.  K  20006.. 


Do.. 


Di 

Haver  A.  Skpma.  1100  Oofnal  Road.  #500  Akiadria.  VA  22314 

SMpers  Natmd  Fia|M  Clan  Cmnol,  kc,  120  Man  Street  Huntnftan,  NY  11743.. 
Jofw  B  SMas,  nil  1901  Skeel.  NW  Waskntloi.  K  2003( 
May  FracBSMvl.  Siirto  760  1050  Coinecticut  Ave ,  NW  < 
Han  M  Sknkai  IN,  1990  M  St ,  NW,  #450  Wastavton,  I 
- "•'■iWadinrta 


Howni  Graip  (For  Repitfc  Of  Utoa).. 

Handpin  Control.  Inc 

Western  Gowraors  Assn 

Btaiw  0)  Cavay 

Fat  SI  Gadas.  kc 

SMMa  MMid  Fads.. 
SMdaa  Saaily  Corporation... 
WBNO  RMi  ad  WUIM  Rxk... 
Peal  Centrd  (^orporatnt — 


1.600.00 
2.900.00 


DC  20036.. 


Skndiai  t,  Mam.  kc,  1990  M  St ,  NW.  #450  Wasfanftoi.  K  20036 

Scon  SMmcI,  1250  CanHmit  Avenue.  NW  Waskn|ton,  DC  20036 

A  2  Shun,  Rm  203  IWI  Cofumba  Rd ,  NW  Waskwlon.  DC  20009 

Sau  F  SMasd,  1909  H  Street.  NW  WaslaaM.  DC  »049 

Mm  Skiey,  PO  Ban  3151  Houston,  TX  77253 

Sdey  A  Austn,  1722  Eye  Street.  NW  WadaifM.  DC  20006 - 

Do 


Edisai  [iectnc  kstituk 

Una  04  Co  ol  Cakomia 

StaBka  i  Jactsoi,  kc  (For:Ro|en  US.  CaUesyskns.  kc).. 

Roars  US  Cabkqfstans.  Inc 

Nitnnal  Forest  ProdKts  Assn „ 


1J76J6 


75.00 
31.10 


Mat  A  Siefd  t  Aaaiaks.  Sale  361 400  Natk  CapiW  Street.  NW  wadnfM.  DC  20001.. 

Oi 

Oi 


Amrica  Assn  of  Retnd  F^rsons .. 

Imnki-Ferris  Mbstries,  kc _ 

Dany.lnc 

Peoria  kwraal  Star,  kc 

Ardcr  Daiels  Mdaid  Conpay.... 

Commomealtti  of  Puerto  RiCD 

Money  Sttn.. 


2.475il0 


DHidsn,  PC.  One  WliiWidI  Street  Nea  Vort,  NY  10004. 


Saaf 

lanes  V  Siena.  1735  New  Yoit  Avenue.  NW  Wasknrton.  DC  20006 

Wifian  A  Si(ner,  444  Nortti  Capitol  St ,  NW,  #711  Waskngton.  DC  20001.. 
Oi 


Di.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 

Di.. 
Oi.. 


Mat  Stotdd.  2001  S  Street.  SW.  #520  WadaiM.  DC  20009... 

Oavri  Sdver.  1600  M  St    NW  Wislwigtm,  DC  20036...  ....^.. 


Skw  Silver  Robertsori  Monagle  EasUugli  k  Batet  1050  Tlnns  Mkrsn  St.,  NW.  6tli  Fl  WadaifM,  DC  20007.. 
Do 


Oi- 
k- 
Di- 
Di- 


Poacr  Auttarity  of  Ok  State  of  New  Yot 

Sipfc.  Ltd.... 

Anerica  ksOtute  of  Ardiitects — 

Me  Cavay  (ForiOiaidier  of  Commerce  of  Puerto  Rko) — 

Keek  Coapay  (For<>)nvRnee  lor  Employment  Opportontcs) 

Keefe  Compaiy  (For  Oormitoni  Auttwnty) 

Keefe  Cnnpaiy  (for  Greater  New  Yorti  Hospitd  Asa) 

Keefe  Comjiany  (ForiMauiement  Insights,  kc) 

Keele  Comjiaiy  (For  Puerto  Rico  Econonac  Devefopment  Adnaastrakn) . 

Keefe  Compaiy   For  Saarities  kdusUy  Assn  ol  Puerto  Rrco) _ 

Keefe  Cnnpaiy  (ForSda  Lobbv) 

Keefe  Company  (ForTxgeted  Maniwent  Consaltads) 

Consumers  Unon  of  US,  kc 

Investment  Company  Institute — — 

Alasta  Pidp  Corp 

Apo  Marine  Corp 

Botnger  Madme  Shop  I  Sliipyad,  kc — 

Bristof  Bay  Native  Corp 

Moore  McCornacfc  Bw  Transport,  kc 

kc. 


S6JS0M 

"ujifsJJo 
"ii'odo'dd 


200.00 
1.000.00 
1.000.00 
3.200.00 

9.500.00 
1.500.00 
1.400.00 
4.500.00 
3.700.00 
252.76 
1,S70J)0 


Siva  UsBS  Assi,  kc,  1717  K  St ,  NW  WisknfM,  DC  20006.. 
SiMrsMi  t  Mutab,  1776  K  SL,  NW  Wada«ln.  K  20006... 


Ratkovidi  BowBS  6  Perez,  kc.. 
Staidad  Oil  Co 


Di.. 

Do 

Do.. 


Assadatini  lor  Advand  life  Undaaiilki.- 

Oiistd  Myers  Co ——,.-. 

GATX  Capaatan — 

Musk  Corp  of  America.  M.. 


3X2.50 

3,031.00 

4,904.00 

112.50 

157.50 

221.50 

5,000.00 


M  P  Samais.  PO  la  WO  Vdky  Faie,  PA  19412 

Gay  D  Snns.  1720  EYE  ST .  NW  WaskifM,  DC 


20006. 


t  Sapkas,  IW  kdona  Aw,  NW  Waskngtoi,  dC  20001.. 


Naf  A  Smoi,  1350  New  Yort  Ave,  NW,  #900  Waskn|M  DC  20005... 

IWp  Sam.  2030  M  Street,  NW  Wast«i|ta,  K  20036. 

SMey  C.  Sam,  Gkdierg  A  Forma  120  Harttod  BuiUng^qita.  IX  75201.. 

'*%" 

C  Kyk  Samm,  9  beamm  Plaza,  #714  HoosM.  n  77046... 
WKaa  G  Saipan,  1155  IMi  St,  NW  WasknfM,  DC  20005.. 

Do 

Do - 

Atert  M  Sob.  1135  «Mn  laa,  #204  Mcka,  VA  27102.. 


Natiaid  Assn  of  Hone  BoUers  of  Ok  US... 

Ral$.A)yce  Motors,  kc 

Certakteed  Corp — 

American  Academy  of  Actuaries 

Inlemalaial  franchise  Assn 

Common  Cause 

Souttiland  Corporation 

AFL.CIO  Mantimc  Comnittee... 


ka  L  Skdar,  1000  Wtm  Bakvad.  #2700  Aik«tai.  VA  22709 

Mm  W  Skar  M.  1100  15«i  Street.  NW  Wastawton,  K  20005 

RkMd  L  Skatt.  Oa  ItaM  Qrde,  NW,  #900  Wadafta,  X  70005.. 
Do.. 


Ridard  L  SkaH  t  Ot.  Skk  900  Oa  Tkaos  Qnk.  NW  WsMfM  K  20005- 
Do 

StatM  Alps  Shk  Ha^  t  (Mi,  119  IM  Skat  M)  WaMfM.  K  20006.. 
Do 


(jbof  Mini|C(ncn(  MiritinK  ODnMHtHt,  wc... 

Coistil  Corporibon 

Firsl  lliisiss<p  Oofpofition 

MissssBpi  PoiMr  &  U|M  ConpMy > 

Ptrtonnwct  EnfMBm^  he ^ 

TRW,  kc 

Pliarmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn 

National  Cormn  to  (>reserve  Socid  Sacuity  ( 
Natnial  Conm  to  Preserve  Socol  Secwitr  ( 

Qddaid  Cokseum 

Port  ol  Odilaid — 

Air  Products  I  Cliemicals,  kc 


4,264.03 

13,103.00 

300.00 

1,501.40 


2400.00 
2.00040 
4.000.00 


k- 
■1- 
k- 
■i- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k„ 
k- 
k- 
k- 


Anheuser^tisdi  Compaaes,  M.. 

Sato  kkmationaL 

Beedian,  kc. 


1400.00 
4400.00 
27.000.00 
27400.00 
3,500.00 
3400.00 
1400.00 
1.700.00 
2J00.00 
1400.00 


CMoraa  Studat  Loa  Finace  Cap  -. 

Qtks  Sovia  Ol  i  Gas  Corp 

CodMMniEl  Doubk  Taiatiai.  M- 

Dread  Banham  Ijmbert  kc — 

Generd  Devctapaent  {>oip..-...— .— 

Gnerd  OhaKd 

JMB  Rally  Cop 


Mortai-iiwitt,  ac... 
Ocan  Theimd  Gap.. 

"  ■     kc. 


3.000.00 
42X0.00 
4400.00 
2X040 
2400.00 
1400.00 
1.000.00 


CyiiWa  EH  SUf,  till  GaMoM  Rad  Fdb  CMck,  «A  22047- 


Traaco  inerp  COmpaiy  ..- 
America  Autunofade  Asa... 


12.50 


2.613  31 

"i.im'ii 


20.00 
12.00 


3.113.64 


10.961.76 
316.02 
23544 


71-059  0-«7-22fPt  14) 


20006 
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us  ISH  SU  M.  #S34  1 

IN*.  I 
I  taniK,  kc  un  »*  <M  Ik.  < 


Mm  1 9iH.  US  ISH  SU  M.  #S34  «*i«ii.  K  2MMS 

lw»  1  ilt^  >,  IIW  C— tal  />»,■»,  )«?l  Wii  1011.  K  WW- 

taS  1  SMtaMfk.  IN  ■.  NhM  *mb  »!■■<■,  W  ?tJ01 


.  W  2O007.. 


I  i.  *i^m.  Ills  ■  SI.  m.  §m  iitmfm.  k  mm... 


.4SII 


,  1* 


K  2m7.. 


1 1.  SMB.  IS*  I  ■ 

1 1  Shi,  m  IMn  Amm  Rm  YM. 

,  iM  ■  St  w.  #«:• 

Ma  L  Ska  *..  MH  G*n  EmI.  #<8S  m 
idiB«  s.  Ska,  ilBi  SNJ.  wr,  f  iiw 

li( Imma.  kc.  P.a  Ib  im 
J  t  SMtaix  lost ' 


K2NtS- 
1001t_ 


K2M3(.. 


I  AMU,  9 


DC»OM_ 


M31«M. 
I.  #1230 


*t 
It 


1S«$  OH  G*M  M..  #«IS  WMi.  W  22100 .. 

in  I SL.  m.  #1100  vuiMki.  k  jooat... 

P.a  ta  SOOO  OMMiWWIOl 

A  ino  I  SMI  W.  #S02  Wrtinlli.  DC  20 

PA  •■  <M74  Mm.  n  7S2I( 

mi  taMM  Dim.  ■  41220 

~     372  SkmKW  10(41.. 


■  L! 

tV.! 
If.l 


jSLi' 


Ml  Jl.,  1120  ISk  SMI  m.  #310 
k,  120l  ffiBnliiiii  Im^  m.  tm 
Ol,  200  UMbntMMi.  m  lOSft 

k,  2000 1  SML  W.  #200  MMklkil  DC  2003( 

k.  IM  MkiiMMO.  #1000M«liil.  W  22209. 

ik  NO  I7»  Start,  Mr.  #S20  WlkiM".  OC  2MK 

U  MO*..  NO  !■•  10ft  Start  OiiMltta.  H.  3S20I...-- 

I  L  Srift,  SS  Mfc  SpK.  Nl  (24  Pa  Oa  SONCtaMt 

I  r.  akft.  4tS  lM|ki  /kt.  M  TM.  NY  INI7 

I L  SMk,  2S01  ■  Start.  NT  aWafklL  DC  20037  „ 

I  Mft.  lUO  17ft  Start,  Mr  Wuk^ta,  K  m» 

$■■  SM>  Mft.  7SN  MiMk  Ori>  #S14  ftctai.  W  22»B_ 

■NtairMk.  ION  I  Start,  Mr  Wiitaki.  K  20030 

Wnm  H.  Wtar.  us  CtakdErt  ikrWMkikii.  K  200N.. 
SHlrtM  Mm  QmkI,  kc  INS  K  Start.  IMr#St4 
DM  F.  a«*r.  ION  mmmtt  Di  Iknika  M  17105. 
1 1  »|0k.  4N  M  SL  Mr.  #704  Wlkktta.  DC  20N1 
kliii."        "" 


DC  2003(^(01. 
K  200(4 


OH  44113.. 


K20IN- 


20003.. 


/MC 
Snrtrkr 


I  SMi,  (H  tata*Hi  Jkt.  St  S*  205  ■lilillrti  .  K  i 

I  sTSiiJB.  i4Hi^tart.  Mi.  #iiN  wiikaki.  ocaiws... 

M  ln»  t  «».  kc  4»  S  Qiikl  sCaf  #S2(  mitattm.  DC  200(3- 
/kt,  |g#3N  Wl(W|ki.  DCaSH 


,1301 
■rtPI 
21011 


lStart,llt,#S(lHHl*[ 
K  IC7  I  Start,  Mr,  #i: 
Sm*  (  NMPa  r 

■0  Sidii.  1(5(  31rt 


«.,  #3N  -^ 
Pd  (■  37» 


■■nkM 
:2(B7Z 
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21U1 


MM 


t.N 

tSJO 


2.125.96 
755.40 


INJS 
1.4nj| 


1I.N 


3J92J7 

"aiii 


(.541.07 
22J0 


2S3.9S 
134.52 

350.M 
350.00 
3S0.M 
500J0 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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OriMizMa  «  MMhI  Far« 


TaiM.  kc  11244  Milta  HI  hi 
"  I F  I*.  4U  llvbAMM,  L. 


lOIS  IS*  Stat.  m.  Itm  ibetmtak.  K  2000S _. 

2030  ■  SI.  M  Wiifcmai.  DC  »03i „ 

214  ■auUMim  «w..  K.  #350  Wataiflon.  U  20002.. 

■to  MO  tad.  Si*  1  Farfa.  VA  22030 

"    #204  VioK.  VA  22110 _„... 

K  Ina  T*.  4S0  fbok  Immt.  L.  #204  \taiu.  VA  22II0 

Sm  T*a.  12S0  OgMCtail  Amm.  IM  HMnfMi.  K  20036 „. 

On  Oi  Sta  Ia«i.  17  Uob  SnU  Itat  Neiriaii.  MA  02165 __ 

(Mb  a.  Tlito  ■.  4«  Siril  Caw  St.  SW.  #401  WMnton.  DC  20003 

QoriB  l  Takr.  ItOl  I  ShMl.  m).  #1200  KMattoi.  K  »006 

BoMk  L  itf.  529  14*  SlnM.  NW.  #425  (mSwIoi,  K  2004S 

Mma  D.  Tmto,  7n  14ti  SiiM.  Ml  Wata^lairDC  20005 .. 


Ei^to«er/QM 


NMOMI  IM  Prodnn  OmkI.. 

CamMn  Case 

Russd  Cofpontan. 


A.  Tut*.  ^0.  ta  21  HoMfMBy^^l.. 

Tqki.  lis  161k  SI.  m  Nastafln.  DC  20006 

iH  laki.  157S  Ek  StnM.  NW  NUnftai,  DC  2000&.. 

a  Tlihi.  3000  UEOh  Plua.  1^5  D*s.  TX  75201 „ 


I4rl>  t  Hal.  3000  Unah  Fl..  LU  D*s,  TX  75201.. 

Oqw  L  TmN.  2020  >  si.  NW.  #200  WstaMtn.  DC  20006 

Wmm  I.  lavk.  155  Omdn  Awnue  GvdMf,  K  04345 

Brtr^na  Ttmka.  1726  ■  Sl.  IM.  #901  Waslntkn.  DC  20036.. 

JaK  lonl.  no  MaiM  Ahwc  SW  WKhntm.  DC  20024 

■dali  C  Tcna.  1111  N  Start.  NW.  #410  WtdimtDii.  K  20036 

Jan  &  TilRk.  1156  1501  Stal.  NW.  #1015  Wrintin.  DC  2000$.. 

lobai.  Ik.  40  NkstMSkr  SI  PnMfena.  R1  02903 

Dade  Pnmt  I  Mod.  Sule  512  1140  Comectiait  A»e..  NW  < 
Ol 


DC  20036- 


III- 
lll„ 

Dl„ 
Ot.. 
Dl.. 


tay  br  Mdai.  600  *miml  tmm.  SW  Ibm^m.  DC  20024 

1am  t  IMtart.  1750  I  Start.  NW  Watafloi.  DC  20006 

Alai  1  TiMBai,  11)9  N  Fartai  Start.  #t01  Akui«y.  VA  22314 

tmda  I  IMmMMr.  INO  M  Start.  NW  WsAnfta.  DC  20036 _ 

TM  CbB  Itaj  AsaaHn.  1341  G  S) .  NW.  #500  WeHmIoi.  DC  20006 

E*  1.  Tin.  919  in  Start.  NW.  #400  Wastaittoii.  K  70006 

Dm  I.  TlMB.  lS«k  t  ■  sb..  NW  WiriiMtai.  R  20005 

Gata  K  Ttaot.  1090  Vaimt  Amm.  NW.  #1100  WuhMtni.  K  2000S... 

iats  ■.  TtaBt  k.  2001  9<li  Start,  NW.  #300  WistaMtn.  DC  20001 

M*  W.  Tkm,  119  (kgaco  Start  ta  1417050  Ataumta.  VA  22313 

■bM  nans.  Sale  400  2000  P  Start.  NW  Watautai.  K  20036 

Rart  Pain  Thans.  1101  17»  Start.  NW.  #603  Waslnttn.  DC  20036 

Mat  L  Ttans.  1319  F  S; .  NW  WidaMM.  DC  20004 _„. 

Salt  *.  Hon.  1325  G  Start.  NW.  #1003  WbAmIbi.  K  20005 

Bnn  L  Ttmfm.  1128  L  Start.  NW.  #906  Walavlai.  DC  20036 

Fta*  Ttavn  Ji.  1020  Pran  Start  Afeanka.  VA  22314 

Do. 


taMit  W  Ttaufsai,  2021  II  Start.  NW.  #300 

Ija  OlliOB  ol  Fnd  Tianpn.  1919  taqitan  AMme. 

D> 


K20006 

NW.  #150 


DC  20006.. 


Dl.. 
Di.. 
Dl„ 
k- 
k.. 
Dl.. 
Dl- 


444  Nad  CvW  Start,  #711 


DC  20001.. 


.'.  #511 

I.  DC  20006 


:  20006.. 


I F  Ttaaisai.  174S 
Nam  TlMvni.  1600  E«  Start.  NW 
ictad  L  Ttapsai.  1700  II  Start.  NW.  #60T  Wntattai.  K 

taBtL  Ttanaoili,  PC  Bo70Fortlli,  SC29715 

llD(B  G  Tkomiacn.  117  BrtWanK  Dnw  AsMari.  KY  41101 „.. 

W  Had  nonaa.  1900  tms^iam  Aw.  NW  WadaMai.  K  20061... 

.    I  (  mm.  Om  HacMli  Caaa,  #3400  si  lae,  W  63101 

Do 

D> 

Do 

Ol 


W  22202.. 


Do. 


Ma  I  Hair,  1920  N  SI.  NW.  #700  Wataglai.  DC  20036. -. 

■an  I  Mm.  1730  raafiam  Aw.  NW.  #1250  WslaakM.  DC  20006.. 


Pats  D  Tlaagat  200  SaA  Bboiim  BM  4900  SadtaM  rnanH  Caito  liaa.  Fl  33131 

nam  Zida  htoa  Watt  A*no  I  Dun*,  200  Sortt  Baayia  BM  4900  Somkast  fmmi*  ( 

laaa  H.  Tkm.  1015  15«i  Start,  NW.  #900  WaMoi.  DC  20005-2673 

~        ~  TIanin.  Si*  505  5205  Uotin  PWc  Fib  Ohr*.  VA  72041 
tm,  I2»  CaMdnl  Amm.  NW  WalavlBi,  K  ; 

1 1  Tlantl,  10614  Taraitai  Hasla.  TX  imt 

Ol.._ 

■■|i1laiif,l8S0IISt.  NW.  #520  WatB«lai.  K  20006 
1i^Cwkaii~  ■ 


.  a  33131 


120036.. 


1750 


DCS 


k- 

k- 
k- 


k.. 

Dl.. 


Pat  A.  Tfeai  Sak  520  900  I7«i  Start,  NW  Wi<i«Hm.  DC  20006. 

C  II  rnaWa,  ICS  I  St.  NW,  #1107  WmNHHii.  DC  20006 

rsMa  t  Oil  kc.  IKO  k  SI,  M,  #(50  WmiHliii,  DC  20006 

k.„ „ _ 1..... 


k- 

k. 
k- 
k- 
k. 

k- 


k- 
k. 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k- 
k- 
k„ 
k- 


U.S.  Mense  Coninilttoe 

U.S.  Defense  Comnittie 

RMional  forest  Products  Assn.. 


raDonai  Assn  or  maepenoenT  MSdKfS^ 

IBM  Corporatno 

Puerto  Rico  Federal  ytags  Admnstmion.. 

NMomI  Assi  st  RuNon 

An.. 


AMricai  Fid  tf  Ijtai  t  Cairtss  <t  iMtsliiil  GiiaiiialMS.. 

Anaricai  Soc  of  Assn  EaoliMi _ 

TmirtMiic* „.. 


Fid  of  Fedefii  Enotoycu 

Haa  Yadiet  -  Central  Mam  Pnwr  Co.. 

Salt  Papa  Co 

Fam  Bureau  Fednation . 


IMbhI  Assn  ol  PuNic  Television  Stidas.. 
J.  t  ftnayCo.  Inc 


Awtncai  Reort  t  Rndntial  DoMkpnal  Assi- 

Ainoskeac  Smncs  Ba* 

Cnwil  III  Stale  Housmf  A|ndn 

Ensiin  Sa»a(s  Bank 

Maine  Sawnp  Bank 

MntuaJSawnp  Cntra  Faid.  kc 

New  llanukne  Savnfs  Bank 

Sataa  BnMierj.  Inc 


Saiiip  taks  Assn  ol  Massadnisetts.. 

Aianca  Farai  Bureau  Ftdentron 

Fnd  Makrtnt  Institute 


Nataal  Assn  of  Truck  Slop  Opcratoa  kc.. 
(SCO 


Dranad  Shanrock  Corp 

National  Assn  ol  Horn  BuiUas  of  Ike  US 

Teition.  hK 

AndfanM  Traisit  Umon.  Natl  Cap  Local  619.. 

Anmal  Mealtk  Holitule 

Women  s  legal  Oelense  fund 

Tata  Researdi  Foundation.  Inc.. 


National  Assn  of  Privatt  Psydiiatnc  Hospitals.. 

nvulatnn-Environnml  Balance 

Memll  Lyndi  I  Co,  Inc.. 


Bodermakets  Iron  Shp  BUrs  Hacksmilks  Fonns  t  Vrivn. 

Start  Mrtal  Woikeri  Infl  Assn „ 

Pnmaik  Cofpoialion 

Oaitta  SUtes  SE  (  SW  Areas  Hnltk  Ntfae  I  foam  Fadi.. 

Westkiikoiise  Electric  Cocp 

tale  Compaiir  (ForAmencai  Busmss  Coaktan.  kc) 

tale  Canpam  (ForCarterrt  Savmfs  t  loai) 

talc  Compaiy  (ForCoidrsk  t  Emby  AssoaalB) 

tale  Company  (for  Dormtory  Auttionty) ., 

tale  Company  (For  Essn  Company) 

tale  Conpaiy  (For  Mutual  Beirtit  kiswan  CB) 

tale  Conpny  (ForNe*  Vok  UmMrsny).. 


talc  Cokpaiy  (For  Umcrsity  of  Medaa  (  Dntistiy  of  Ne»  Jasqr). 

Makdactacd  HousMf  kisktiile 

kbtia  PIclure  Assn  ol  America,  kic - ,- 

Soatt  Corporakon „ _,— 

Sprngs  koBStnes,  kK -.....—._«—.-._...-„...——«„ 

kaihicky  nwcr  Co 

FMimac  Ekctrc  Pnwr  Co... 


American  bdand  Waterways  (jr^mmttee... 

CoU  Fnshed  S)eH  Bar  Institute 

Contact  Lens  Maulacturen  Assn 

Cram  Lde  kanicc  Co 

nanno  cMapma,  nc 

Attef  Corporatwn -,.„ 

CSX  Corporation 


Oanel  International  Cap _ 

Tkanson  2eder  Bokrti  Walk  A«aM  t  RBMk  (F«:kr|a  I6||  CWp).. 

Sorier  kni  Corp 

■-.- ^■.  - 

nNb/mcmonn 

Nakonal  Beer  Wkolesalers  ol  Anan 

Nakonal  Forest  Products  Assn 

Tcinessce  (jas  Paekne  (>o  „ _ 

Tanessee  (>as  TfansnKsion  Co 


American  Council  lor  Caprtal  Formatan 

Ad  Hoc  Conm  ol  Mutual  Fund  MaH|n.. 

American  Slock  E;iclianfe.  kc _., 

kHefated  Resources,  Inc    „ , 

kiwslmenl  Company  Insktuli 

Nl  kidustnes.. »™. 

Pradaikal  Unes.  he —...—. 

Taa  if  h&nv.  Massackuvlls „. 

USA 


ta^MaSales.  USA.  Inc.. 
Piapi  Ktrateun  Co.. 


Amncan  kdand  Waterways 
American  Wrofeum  kistitute .... 

Amom  Corporation 

Aidausei^usck  Compaues.  kc. 
Assocatan  of  Tnal  iMyai  ri 


BtoanfVow.  kc 
Capdal  Qtes/AK.  kc.. 
Capital  Makets  Grap... 


Ckiysfer  CorpvatiM.. 

Easkm  A*  liae,  kc 

H.  J  Hani  Co 

■bar  LiifK  BasMI. _. 

lUdie  Satk  Ssvxe,  kc 

Mviai  Sla*y  (  Co.  kc 

NakOHf  Rdk  Assi  of  Maria.. 
Trtann,  kc 


Cap 

M  6l 


&D.SMrtitOi.. 


1.0O0.0O 
5,492  52 
4.500.00 


900.00 
1,600.00 


1,000.00 
1,500.00 
1.410.25 


1U39.02 
300.00 


2,200.00 

4,000.00 

4.37499 

600.00 


12.03400 


10,335.20 

1,25995 

5.124.99 

200:00 


600.00 
1,000.00 


60000 


9IS00 
50.00 

13171 
7,50000 
2,500.00 
3,00000 
2.200.00 


70000 


2,00000 
6,500.00 
8.50000 
7.50000 
1.40000 
70000 


IJOOOO 


7.S0000 
2340 

27.50000 
6.72000 
3,600.00 

15,000.00 


2,035.00 

■'7,sijb'.« 

1905.60 


2I5JI 

i».l6 
1.500.00 


5.237.94 


50000 
3,250.00 

500.00 
1.064.00 


1.112.50 

376.25 

5,912.50 

94250 

1,236.25 

537  50 

1.021.25 

106.25 

1.250.00 

1.12t.7S 

430.00 

950.00 

717  50 

1.092.50 

2.04250 

1.02125 

I.9n75 

61000 

262.50 


900 
19515 
435.00 


800.00 
1.700.00 


555.91 


618.71 
38162 
38179 
150.00 


346.56 


404  56 
386  56 

265.02 


600.00 
681.00 


150.00 


480 


234  22 
14401 


100.00 


5,22643 
3,09719 


2.52737 
70  M 


1.49921 


74976 
"iiMOW 

■■"MS 


JSiOO 


127.55 
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Atan  R  rnadM.  303  East  171k  Awme.  #880  Dernier.  CO  80203 

&  Waiw  rntlc,  1725  Mlerson  Dans  Hickway.  #900  Aikwhin.  VA  22202 

Wiiaa  C  raUpmik.  888  IBtk  Start.  NW  Waskngkn.  DC  20006 

Caslaa  D.  rvtan.  888  161k  Strert,  NW  Wislinglai,  DC  20006 -„. 

E.  Unand  rak*.  888  1601  S) ,  NW  Waskmgton.  K  20006 

Ben  S.  rodile.  1550  Wilson  BM.  #600  Arlington,  VA  22209 

rdk  Assoiales.  Inc.  RI2,  Boi  89  Cokanba.  TN  38401 


Fraais  M  Trvan.  MassaJMsetts  Prtrokun  Canal  11  Beam  Strert  Boston,  MA  02101.. 

Totacco  Associates.  Inc.  Surte  912  HOI  17tk  SI.  NW  Waskkigkn,  DC  20036 

Janes  R.  Tohn,  One  Becton  Drive  Frankkn  Lakes,  NJ  07653 

Robot  Total.  1187  national  FVess  BMi  Waskmgton.  DC  20O45 

Janes  S  Todd,  535  Norlti  Deartwn  Stat  Chcago.  «.  60610 

M.  Doiglas  Todd,  Sule  ?300  lOOO  Wifsoi  Boukvard  Arkngttm,  VA  22209 

Dand  if  Ton,  2121  K  Street,  NW,  #880  Washington,  K  20037 

Do -;~- 

WHan  fl  Tolfcy  Jr .  PO  Bo  37  MeHaume.  a  32919 

Etfaard  Tonat.  6723  Brigadoon  Onve  Bettiesda.  MO  20817., 


..  0.  lookey.  1899  L  St ,  NW,  #600  Waskmgton,  DC  20036.. 

W  Todia  1920  N  Sl'e«t  NW  WaslMigton,  DC  20036   

G  Tormsn.  12374  Sparrow  Hawk  St  Lous.  MO  63146., 


Frank  V  Toll  Jr    600  Maryland  Ave .  SW.  #700  Waskmeton.  DC  20024.. 
Gtten  D  Tougk.  70  Norlk  Man  SI  Wdkes-Barre.  PA  1871 


711 


Wada  Toansend,  1724  Massxtusetts  Aire .  NW  Waskington.  DC  20036.. 

kaak  P.  Tiaar,  815  \m  Sl .  HW  Wastiineton.  DC  20006 

Jrtlny  B.  TranMl.  3255  Grace  Street.  NW  Waskmgton.  DC  2O0O7 


k.. 
k.. 
k„ 
k.. 
k.. 
Op.. 


Trawl  t  Tourism  Gewmaal  ARars  Pokn  Council.  Suite  607  1399  I  Strert.  NW  Waskmgttn.  DC  20036 

Travel  Industry  Assn  of  AMrica.  1899  I  St,  NW  Washmglon,  K  20036 

Emesl  B  Tremmel,  kc.  5908  Rasmore  Dnw  Belkesda.  MO  20014 

kse  E  Tnas,  1615  L  St.  NW  #1300  Waslnngton,  X  20036 

Saly  A  Tr^fcfl,  1725  Desales  Sireel,  NW,  #804  Wasknfkin,  DC  20036 

Eugene  M  Tnsko.  9817  Rosen5t«l  Avenue  Silvei  Sprmt.  MD  20910 

Vmcent  Triveli.  815  16th  Street,  NW  Washmglon,  DC  20006 _ 

Mictiael  G  Troop  1709  Mew  York  Avenue,  NW,  #801  Washinrtm.  K  20006 

George  G  Iraitman,  Sule  1100  1090  Vermont  Ave ,  NW  Wjsliington.  DC  20005 

Akurvki  B  Tiowkndge.  1/76  F  Street,  NW  Washington,  DC  20OO6 

Tkomas  L  Trurttod,  401  North  Mchtgan  Ave  Chicago.  11  60611 

Trust  lor  Putkc  Laids.  82  Second  SI  Sai  Fraiasco,  CA  94105 _ 

Pail  E  Tsongas.  Foky  Hoag  t  Efeol  One  PtsI  Office  Square  Boston,  MA  02109 

Do 

Moloyuki  Tsutsu,  919  18th  Street,  NW.  #600  Waskmtkn.  K  20006.. 


Tucker  i  Vaueht.  Western  Federal  Savings  Bldg.,  #1330  718  17tk  SI  Dower.  CO  80202.. 
-••■'"        NWWasf     ■     


Shama  B  Tuel,  311  Firsl  Street.  NW  Waskmgton.  K  20001 

Tan  Roarck  Foundation.  Inc.  1101  17th  SI.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 - 

Bria  lano.  815  16lh  Street,  NW  Waskmgton,  K  20006 

lac  L  Turner,  1920  N  Street,  NW  Waskmgton,  DC  20036 -... 

S  Diane  Turpm,  1919  Pennsylvania  Aw.  NW.  #300  Waskmgton.  DC  20006 

St  dan  J  Tweoke.  Surte  220  1575  Eye  Street.  NW  Waskmgton,  K  20005 

TanMk  Catory  Entopnses.  3615  Wiscoosm  Avowe.  NW  Waskmgton.  DC  20016... 
U  S  Cae  Sun  Rrtaos'  Assn.  1001  Comectioil  Aw..  NW  Waskwta.  K  20036.. 
US  DrtoaeCiBnilke.  450  Mapk  Awnie.  I.  #204  Vioma.  VA  22180.. 


Eapkya/Onl 


Molpk  Coors  Co 

LTV  Aerospace  (  Detaise  Co 

Miti  Inkstry  Foondatan/kfl  Asa  ri  kx  Cnai  Mrs.. 
Mik  kdustry  FoukMan/MI  Assn  d  kx  Cram  MIrs.. 
MilkM^  FounMa/kitl  Assn  ol  te  Cram  MIrs.. 
Hcwirtt-Packard  Co 


Becton  Driinson  t  Co 

M  Hoc  Comm  in  Oefene  ol  Ldc.  kc.. 

American  Medical  Assn 

Norflnp  Corp 

PutikcServioeCoolCataradi.. 


tNestem  Utitties  Clean  Air  Grov- 

Hams  Corporation 

Robert  Gon  I  Associates,  kc.. 


Trawl  Md>^  Assn  ol  America 

AnaiCM  Mmmg  Congress. ». 

MnO.hc 

Nakonal  Fed  ol  kdependent  Business 

BkK  Cross  ol  Nortkeastem  Penrtsylvana.. 
National  Cable  Tekvisan  Assn,  Inc . 


Bnilkokood  ol  Raikny  Aiikne  8  Steamshfi  Cleilts _ 

Gray  8  Co  Pubkc  Commoncatnis  Int'l.  kic  (For  Budd  Compaiy) 

Gray  t  Co  Pubkc  Communications  Int'l,  Inc  (For  Hyundai  Motor  America) 

Gray  8  Co  Pubkc  CommunicatiDns  Int'l,  Inc  (For  Joml  Mantime  Congress) 

Gray  8  Co  Pubkc  Communications  Int'l,  Inc  (For  Mutual  ol  Omaha) 

Gray  8  Co  Pubkc  Conmuracalions  hill,  kic  (For  Repubkc  ol  Turkey) 

Gray  t  Co  Pubkc  Communcalions  k^t'l.  he  (For  Skakke  Corporation) 

Gray  8  Co  Pubk  CommuKakons  kt'i.  kc  (For  Title  ksuraice  kdustry  Caitia).. 


6.690.00 
2.50O00 


3.000.00 


2.000.00 

2.600.00 

iOOJM 


2.2SO.0O 


962.00 
2.000.00 


Bums  8  ta.  toe _ 

Pail  Weiss  Rifkmd    (tor  Howad  Hugkes  Mokcal  tostilgle) 

Samuel  £  Stavisky  8  Associates,  Inc  (For  Broadcast  Muse,  kic) . 

Stem  Bras,  Inc 

taarica  Fed  ol  Labor  8  Congress  ol  kidustnal  Organuakas 

UA  lapie  ol  Savings  Institutions 

Bel  Hiioopler  Tentron,  Inc _„. _. 

Natinal  Assn  ol  MaMfactum.. . — 

Navistar  totemataml  Corp 


National  Venture  Caprtal  Assn.. 
Nakonal  Voiture  Cajntal  Assn.. 


Toyota  Motor  Saks.  USA.  toe., 

Mamie  Cnporaka 

National  Restawait  Assn., 


US  Leape  ol  Simhs  htfiMaais.  Ill  E.  Wacko  Dr  Ckicago.  IL  60601 

U  S  Pailc  totomt  taHRk  Qmp.  215  Fanrtana  Awnue  Washmgta.  W  20003 . 

lory  G  Udel,  1616  H  SI .  NW  Waskmton,  DC  20006 
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Organiotion  a  IndkKkial  Ring 


Dl- 
Dl.. 
k.. 
Oi- 
Dl.. 
Di- 
Dl.. 
Ol.. 
Dl- 


CMhi  1  PUmv.  1666  A  SI .  NW  Washngtai,  DC  20006.. 


fc.. 
Dl.. 


Oailes  D  Wilson.  1150  K  SI   NW.  #390  Washngton.  K  20006 

Dena  L  Wilson.  Sate  1000  1600  Wilson  Bkid  Arihgton.  VA  22209 

Don  T  Wiboi.  1250  I  Street.  NW,  #400  Waskmglon.  OC  20005 

Dnolky  WHsai.  4201  CaOiedial  Avenue,  NW.  #607  E  Washington.  DC  20016 

G  Peler  Wilson.  249  Mattand  Avenue  PO  Box  1119  Altamonte  Sprmgs,  n.  32701. 

Red  Wilson.  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  SE  Wastawlon,  DC  20003 

Robert  C  W4son.  499  S  Capitol  St .  SW.  #520  Washaigton.  DC  20003 


Robert 


Bo 


I  Wilson.  1 730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  NW  Washhglon.  DC  20036.. 

IMehunn.  777  I4th  St..  NW  Wasiwgtai.  DC  20005 

1 J  Winn.  1155  15lh  St ,  NW  Sale  602  Washmcton.  K  20006 

Mane  Whstoa.  1016  16th  Street.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Da«d  A  Whstoi,  1922  f  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

WBStn  t  SUaMi,  #500  2550  M  a.  NW  Kb^n^  K  20037 

Do - 

Do 


Dl.. 
Ol.. 
Dl- 
Di- 
Dl- 
Oi- 
Di- 
Oi- 
Dl- 
Dl- 
Oo.. 
Do.. 


Wnllnp  Staoai  PMnn  1  Roberts.  1155  Comctieal  Ave.,  NW,  #1000  Wasbngtoi,  DC  20036.. 

Do — 

Do 

Robert  V  Witedi,  Ike  Poaer  House  32SS  Grace  Stal  NW  WasMngkm,  DC  20007 


Ol- 
Oi.. 
Oi- 
Ol„ 
Ol- 
Do.. 
Do.. 


Walla  J  WNek  Jr..  777  14fli  St..  NW 


DC  20005.. 


Chuda  A  Withers.  2000  P  Street.  NW.  #400  WasbinetMi.  DC  20036.. 

Glenn  P  Witte.  888  16th  SI .  NW  Washington.  DC  20C06 

Herman  C  Witthais.  1660  L  St .  NW  Wasliington.  DC  20036 

Chiton  Wofcolt.  1016  I6tti  Street.  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Janes  Wolf.  1925  »  SI.  NW.  #206  Washington,  DC  20006 

Janes  E.  Wolt.  2020  14th  St ,  North  Arlington,  VA  22201 

Sidney  M.  Wolte.  2000  P  SI .  NW.  #708  Washmglon.  DC  2O036.. 


Bernard  Wottman.  c/o  Foley  Hoac  t,  EM  One  Post  Office  Square  Bostai.  MA  02109 .. 

RonaM  Wolsey.  PO  Box  M?  BaNimore.  MD  21203 

Don  Womack.  Suite  303  1825  K  SI ,  NW  Waslwigton.  OC  20006 

Janes  C  Wood.  900  17th  Street,  NW,  #500  Waslmgton.  DC  20006 

Min  L  Wood.  2121  San  laanlo  St  PO  Boi  660164  Dales.  TX  75266 

Wood  Lucksinger  t  Epstein.  2000  M  Street.  NW,  #500  Washington,  DC  20036 

S  Roy  Woodali  ti .  655  15th  Street.  NW.  #530  WlslMigta.  DC  20005 

Thomas  C  Woods.  1660  L  Street.  NW  WasiwigtDn,  DC  »036 


Douglas  A  Woodward,  c/o  Dow  Lobnes  A  Afeeitson  1255  23nt  Street.  NW  Wisbngton,  DC  20037 .. 

Perry  W  Woolter.  Suite  530  1800  k  St  NW  W^aigton,  X  20006 

Howard  E  Wookey.  1771  N  Street.  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Lnda  Annkine  WooKey,  1600  M  SI .  NW  Washington.  K  20036 

WorkI  Znmst  Orgaiiation    American  Sector,  he,  515  Park  Avenue  New  York.  NY  10022 

worldwide  Monnalan  Resouros.  ltd,  1717  K  Street,  NW,  #706  Washingtm,  DC  20006. 


Do.. 
Di- 
Ol- 
Di- 

Do.. 


W  Robert  Worley.  1736  Creek  Crossing  Road  Vienna.  VA  22180 

Steven  M  Worth.  3255  Grace  St .  NW  The  Power  House  Wasbington,  DC  20007-. 

Do 

Worthen  Banking  Corporation.  114  East  Captnl  Avenue  Ljttle  RaA.  AR  72201 

AIM  D  Wnght.>a  Bo>  5000  Cleveland.  OH  44101.. 


David  L  Wnght.  Anderson  Hill  Rd  Purchase.  NY  10577 

Kenneth  Wu,  1755  Jefloson  Davis  Highway,  #900  Arkngtoi,  VA  22202.. 

WHsai  W.  Wyalt  Jr..  1125  K  St .  NW  #603  Washington,  DC  20006 

Thonas  L  im.  1100  K  Stal.  NW.  #820  Washington.  DC  20006 

Mac  D.  Yxfccr.  1»0  CawctKut  Ave .  NW  Washmgton.  OC  20036 

T.  Afeert  Yanda,  Sole  520  900  17th  St .  NW  Wasbington.  OC  20006... 


Do.. 


Dibra  T.  YabroM.  1020  19tk  Slied.  NW,  #700  Washington,  DC  20036... 

Edwad  R  Yawn,  1111  13th  St.  NW  Washington.  OC  20036 

Lnd)  Yekleaai,  2030  M  Street.  NW  Washngton.  DC  20036 

Kin  Yeltai,  1120  Fenton  St  Sitver  Spnng,  MD  20910 


Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshn  Ave,  NW  Washingtw,  DC  20036. 

Rckard  K.  Yep.  5999  Stevenson  Avenue  Aleunkta.  VA  22304 

Paul  Yestrumskas,  Gate  Post  Uie  Southbury.  CT  06418 

Edaad  L  Yngha.  1120  Coeacficut  Ave ,  NW  Wasbington.  OC  20036. 

lany  I  Yoakan.  650  S.  Fiont  Street  Cotambus.  OH  43206 

D.  Scott  Yoke.  1629  K  St,  NW,  #204  Washmgton.  K  20006 

Ankea  Yood.  1220  L  Street,  NW  Washington  DC  20005 

Edaad  A  Yom.  PO.  Boi  1072  El  Paso.  Tl(  79958 


John  Anirew  Vang,  1199  L  Street  NW.  #500  Washngtai,  K  20036 — . 

Thac  Yaint>T)iel«iiaai  Conpny  1175  Eye  Stat.  NW  Washngtai.  DC  20006.. 
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Ol- 
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Umon  Camp  Caporabon.. 
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RMI.  he 
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Pennnil  Co _ 
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National  Assn  of  L/te  Undenwitas 
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Association  of  Seat  Lift  Mawfaetveis..... 
Beatna  Foods  Co.. 
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City  ol  Ineson 

OurnanalOvp 

Gadd,hc 
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hIaiMliMi  Oouncil  ol  Shoppng  Carters 

Lease  Maiawment  Corp 

Nabonal  Audubon  Society      
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Syntej  Laboratories,  he 

Terson  Company,  he „ „ 

E.  F  Hotton  A  Co.  he 

Navajo  Natioo 

Singer  Co 

Gray  i  Co  Pubkc  Camwncabais  hi'l,  he  (Forignculhire  hr  Maket  OiienM 
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Goitre). 

Gray  A  Co  Pubkc  Communcabons  ht'l.  he  (For  Hyundai  Motv  America) _ 

Gray  A  Co  Pubhc  Communcabons  Intl.  Inc  (Forjomt  Maritime  Congress) 

Gray  A  Co  Pubkc  Communcabons  ht'l.  he  (For  Lane  Industries) 

Gray  A  Co  Pubkc  Canuamcabons  Int'l,  he  (FaMubial  of  Omaha) - 

Gray  A  Co  Pubkc  Communicatiais  Int'l,  he  (For  Repubkc  of  Turkey) 

Gray  A  Co  Pubkc  Communicatins  Int'l,  he  (FoSlrob  Brewery  Co) 

Gray  A  Co  PuMic  Communications  ht'l,  he  (ForUnited  Aiiknes,  he) 

National  Assn  of  Realtors 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 

Milk  InkBtty  Foo«labon/lnt1  Assn  of  ke  Cieai  Mhs 

Genoal  Motors  Corp - 

National  Fed  ol  Foieral  Empkiyees 


Aiance  to  Save  Enogy.. 

Afflocai  Standard  he 

PiMc ainn  Health  Research  Group.. 

MiM  S«^  Coitral  Fuml.  he 

Amm  Caporabon 

Teus  unities  Semices,  Inc 

Assodabon  of  Thrift  Hoktng  te 

Coilral  f  South  West  Cop 

CHAD  Therapeutics.  Inc „ 

National  Assn  of  Lile  CorapaaiB. 

General  Motors  Corp 

Steko.  Inc.. 


Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp - 

National  Assn  ol  Broadcasters 

hteniabonal  Telepbone  A  Tekgiapb  Coporaboi.. 

Work)  Zionist  Otgaualion  Jeriisalan,  Israel 

Ami  hiducts,  Inc - 

Eghttbhtile  Assuraxz  Sociebi  oi  the  U.1 

ni  AiMriCM  Wortd  Ammiys.  nc...- 

Slah  ol  Mitaia 

TiyemWir  Sales.  USA.  he - 

Transportation  (jToup.  he 

Southem  Company  Semces,  he 


Gray  A  Co  Pubkc  Communieabais  bit'l,  he  (Fa:Ehctimic  hdustiies  Assn  ol  Japai). 
Gray  A  Co  Pubkc  Connunicatans  ht1,  he  (F«:Repubie  of  KoiM).- 


Centenor  Energy  Corp.. 

PepsKO.  Inc 

GouM,  he _. 

Babis  DC - 

SanCi.hc- 


AnetiM  hpo  hsbtute.  hc....„ -... 

Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA.  he 

West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  Assn.. 

U  S  West.  Inc. 

Edison  VkOk  Insumte 

(>omfnon  Cause... 


Affloicans  Unitol  for  Sepaaboi  ol  Chick  aal  Sble.. 

Fleet  Reserve  Assn. — 

Amenean  Assn  for  Counsekng  A  Dewtopmort 

fimo  Group  Lb) ~. 

Amenean  Bankos  Assn 

Grange  Mutual  Casualty  Co 

Delta  Air  Unes.  he 

American  Reliokun  hsbbite 

MBa*.  NA 

Coa^  Corporabni 

Bog-Revoir  Corp 
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1.000.00 
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1,539.00 
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2,000.00 

5,355.00 

450.00 

SOOOO 

S0O.M 


2.047.27 
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7.363.20 


6.132.50 

712.S0 

6.000.00 


390.00 
200.00 


4.10 


4.(0 


0.71 
103i2 
77IJ6 


S.(0 
62.50 
60(13 
200.76 
25.(0 


1250 
11.25 
3S.W 


76.S0 


KSO 


6.(0 
261.43 


2.iasi 
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105.00 


1.49444 


50000 

84  00 


1.032.(6 


321.31 
693.(4 


30.00 
41.(0 


171.(1 
34013 
2969 


375.47 

1.147.42 

12.00 


232.50 
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*AU  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  1986  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter 

(Non.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  res[>ective  headings.) 

Fn^  Om  Copt  WrrH  the  Sechktabt  op  thx  Sknatb  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  op  Rephesentativbs: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  am  "X"  Below  the  Appbopriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Headimc  Below: 

"PRBLUfiNART"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19.. 


REPORT 
PuRSUAirr  TO  Federal  Regulation  op  Lobbying  Act 


p 

Ut 

3d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  oh  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "E}mployee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  memljers  of  such  firm  may 

Join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(il)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Fiung: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  oh  Item  "B".— iteporto  by  Agents  or  Employeeg.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  imdertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  oh  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House" — S  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  fUe  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Pubucatiohs  in  connection  therewith: 
1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 


tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have   terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  id) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Prellmiiuuy"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Noi«  oi«  Item  "D."— <o)  In  GenerdL  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  valne.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribuUon."  "The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  Ir  This  Rkport  Is  por  am  Employbr.— <i)  In  GeneraL  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(li)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— wUl  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(iii)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  OTvanizations-Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipU. 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ip  This  Report  Is  por  ah  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  GeneraL  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contrifmtor  of  tSOO  or  Afore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Imclui>ii«g  CoimuBunoNS  and  Loans): 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1    t               Dues  and  assessments  '^'■°'"  •^*"-  ^  through  this  Quarter) 

t-  : r",f    ,    ^^  fittHi„„  ^f  „«i„»  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  t JMnted  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

4.  $ Jleceipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  ^4   j^  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

5.  $ Jleceived  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  % Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Jleceived  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8.  $              Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  this   page,   tabulate   data   under   the   headings   "Amount"   and 

^aa"T')  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30.  or 
,  _      .     .  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

Loans  Received  lowing  example: 

"The  term   contribution"  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  .  '—Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  N.Y. 

$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  "E".— (o)  In  GeneraL  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"- 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  Ip  This  Report  Is  por  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Pill  In  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services  ,    »..  >  ji* i„  ^...i..o.  »kio  n,.^,*^^  k«  nr 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^'liK^f^  ?1  ^"'^i^     A^n^^ftfl  n!»in  «h^^?f^J  ™n^r 

.tT„.  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

a.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  s^  of^his  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

4.  $Z J»rinted  or  dupUcated  matter,  including  distribution  SiP*"^.'^."^^*  ""**"  V!iV°       f  oiif,^^*'^"  .^™  '  ^n»?P 

^^  coat  Dates,     "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient.      Purpose.    Prepare 

5.  $„ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies.  utUities.  etc.)  ^"""^  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $..„ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount     Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

I.  t:iZ::::::.i^T!or7^'S!^T  (Add  "l '  through  -B-y  ♦l-'^O-OO    '-"^       R<^  ^^^^  ^o..  3214  Blank  Ave..  St.  LouU. 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  "Marshbanks  Bill.'" 

and  "10") 

$2,400.00    7-15,  8-15.  9-15:    Britten  Si  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 
Loans  Made  to  Othen  Washington.  D.C.-Publlc  relationa 

"The  term   expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  toon  .  .  .  — Sec.  302(b).  ..„«„„„ 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  se^v'^e  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Xent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Jiepayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 
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Otpnzitioii  or  Ininliiil  Riif 


EnployeiAIait 


Rtccipls 


Ml  tanriB.  he.  1225  Mk  SMet  #590  Saoamnto.  M  9U14.. 

Ob...„ 

to 


to., 
to., 
to- 
to., 
to.. 
Ds.. 


Leane  J  Mxtar.  1899  I  St.  NW.  #1250  Wisfenflai,  K  20036 .. 

aarm  Adms.  9749  MqmdeKe  tm.  (]utwoft)i.  CA  91311. 

Holson  H  Aden*.  700  Amknon  Hi  Rij  Purctine,  Ny  10577 

Afcncy  foe  Instructional  Tedmotan.  Bo>  A  Btoomineton.  IN  47401 ... 
EbaMli  Agle.  S30  7th  SI .  SE  Washnftni.  K  20003,. 


Amencan  Ambilaaoe  Asa 

County  ol  Napa 

Dnctof  a(  Vnba  Cowlies  tamm _ 

GoMn  Gale  Biidp  Hi|lway  t  Tiansportalinn  DislricL.. 

Honet  Valcy  Rynt  Stnice 

WtriBtiaiil  fire  Hanagement 

PaUulUBt  hactice  Association 

Shatos  TankB.  Inc 

Uffltaiy  Tai  Campaign 

Voinec  t  Co,  LID  (fa:«odi  Intetries) 

Chad  ItKfjpeutics,  tac 

hpsco,  Inc 


3.«)0.00 
4.51300 
4.200.00 


6.716.12 
6,716.12 
6.740.01 
6,716.12 


18.000.00 


7,13083 


;.772J1 


2.796.31 


Mnah  L  Aikn.  1850  K  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Ate  Assocates.  Inc.  1341  G  Street,  NW,  #202  Washington,  DC  20005.., 

Atn  Gimp  Strams  Hawr  t  FeU.  1333  Ne«  Hanpihre  Aw..  NW.  #400 

Do 


DC  20036... 


Do., 
to.. 
to.. 


Nalinal  Clean  Air  OodHion,  Inc 

US.  Onmber  ol  Cttnmenx 

Independent  Refinefs  CoaMnn... 

Capital  Martlets  Gnnp 

Coalitno  lor  Fair  Coital 
Dallas  Area  Rapid  Transit 

General  Space  Corp 

Hmstn  0185. 


Mn  M  AfetrtM,  1730  K  St.,  NW,  #703  Washington.  DC  20001 

Donald  C  Aleiander.  Cadnlader  Wdiersham  t  Tift  1333  New  Hanvshire  Am.  I 

Sisan  Aleiandet,  1400  Eye  St..  NW  Washnttoi,  DC  20005 

Roheil  G  A«en  511  C  Street,  Nt  WaslNnttoi.  DC  20002 

Afearce  tor  Acid  Ram  Control,  444  N  Cwtol  Street.  #339  Washington.  DC  20001 

Afeance  lor  Caprtai  Aoxss,  1919  Pennsytana  Ave ,  NW,  #704  Washington,  DC  20006 

Afeance  Agansl  Handguns,  PO  Boi  75700  Washington.  DC  20013 

Jerome  A  Antio  Assocates,  2301  S  lelterson  Daws  Or ,  #719  Arlngtai,  VA  22202.. 


DC  20036.. 


American  Business  Conference,  Inc.. 

Family  Life  Insurance  Co 

wwBfBess  goony 

(JUU. 


nj8t.i6 
""'iM'M 

5.850.00 
7,750.00 
5,650.00 
2,475.00 
1,000.00 
1,200.00 
3,125.00 
12.50 
523.56 


34,50 

■'i,i56.77 
11400 
15200 
9500 
38.00 
19.00 
19.00 
337.08 


340 


22.500.00 
2S5.000.00 


1.010.52 
32.907.54 


Do.. 


Amercan  Arts  Aliana.  424  C  SI,  N6  Washington.  K  20002 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Blood  Banks,  1117  Noi1M9th  St,  #600  ArtinfMi,  VA  22209 ..._ 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Ejiporters  {  bnportetj,  II  West  42nd  Street.  3mi  Fl  New  York,  NY  10O36 

Amencan  Assn  ol  Port  Authonlies,  Inc,  1010  Duke  St  Aleundna.  VA  22314 

Amencan  Assn  of  Unmersity  Women,  2401  Virginia  Avenue,  NW  Washington.  K  20037 

Amencan  Busmess  Conference,  Inc.  1730  K  Street.  NW,  #703  Washmgton.  DC  20006 

Amencan  Cement  Trade  Aiaixe,  Inc,  1331  Pennsykrania  Ave ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20004 

Amencan  Qiamber  of  Commenx  ol  the  Dommcan  RepiMc.  PO  Bo«  95-2  Santo  Oominto 

Amencan  Council  of  Ue  Insurance  Inc  1850  k  St ,  ifW  Washington.  DC  20006 

Amencan  Dental  Assn.  211  E  Chicago  Ave  Chicago.  II  60611 

Amencan  Fed  of  State  County  t  Municipal  Emptoyces,  1625 1  St ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20036 

Amencan  Gas  Assn.  1515  Wilson  Boutevard  Arfcigton,  VA  22209 

Amencan  Medcal  Student  Assn,  1910  Assooalion  Dnve  Rston,  VA  22091 

Amencan  Radn  Relay  League,  Inc,  225  Man  St.  Newington,  CT  06111 

Amencan  Red  Cross.  17lti  t,  D  streets,  NW  Washington,  DC  20006 

Amencan  Soc  tor  Ike  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  441  E  92nd  Street  New  Yorti,  NY  10128.. 


Coonty  of  Suffoli.  Nov  Yorii .. 


7A7.SO 

9,700.00 

23,877.25 

1,250.00 


2.937.50 


9,671.45 
11,820.66 
93,437.34 

USO.OO 

1.36000 

12.00000 

15101 

4.869.01 


186,539.00 
1,947  J9 


37.714.00 


2.000.00 


Amencan  Soc  of  Hospital  Flunnaasts,  4630  Montgomery  Avenue  Bethesda,  MD  20814.. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  histitute.  be,  1 101  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  #300  Washington,  K  20036.. 

Amencan  Wood  Preservers  kislitute,  1945  Gakws  Road.  #405  Vcnna,  VA  22180 

Americans  lor  the  Hjh  Frontier.  1010  VermonI  Ave.  NW.  #1015  Washington,  DC  20005 

Amenserv.  Inc,  The  Paragon  Center  2400  East  Commercial  BM    #500  fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33308 

Qesne  C  Anderwi.  1250  ConnectKul  Ave.  NW,  #620  Washington,  DC  20036 _ 

Jary  Carter  Anderson,  PO  Bo«  33  Terre  Haute,  IN  47808 

ScotI  G  Anderson,  1050  Connectcul  Awe,  NW  Washe^ton,  K  20036 

Anderson  Hifcy  Nauhem  t  »m.  1708  New  Hanpshire  Ave.,  NW  Waslii«tnn,  K  20009 

Do _. 

Do 


34.417.90 


186,539W 

15,237  95 

88,727  46 

37.71400 

5,816.33 

539.00 

300.00 

1,876.00 

1,27500 

44,32820 

5,185.95 

34,959.02 


Mnonil  Mm  novsin(  Obmci.. 


to. 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to., 
to.. 
to„ 
to.. 


L  1  Ankbek.  1533  New  Hampdiire  Avenue.  NW  WaMngkn.  K  20036.. 

Mm  Anteu,  PO  Box  66062  Washington,  DC  20035«)62 

Dav>)  R  Antavs,  Three  Emliartadeio  Center  San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

Do 


Burlington  Northern,  kic „ ........... 

Alamo  Rent-AO,  Inc 

Bay  Area  Rapri  Transit  Oistnct 

Communication  Mustnes  Assn  of  Japan _ _. 

Institute  of  Financial  Focaf  Studes  of  Cmoo,  d  d. .. 

Instituto  BrasileirD  de  Sidenigia 

Japan  Machine  Tool  BuiHn  Assn 

Marmlt  Coiporatnn 

Navajo  Nation 

Padlic  Theatres  Corp 

Project  Ortus,  Inc 

Riviana  Foods,  Inc 

Tnlor  i  MijeD  (lor  Int'l 

U.§.  Foottull  League 

Wait  Disney  Productions 


1.900.00 


55.654  JO 


2,891.00 
3,975.00 


5^80.00 


C«). 


1J80.00 
7JSO.0O 


National  Assn  ol  Retired  Federal  Emptoyees.. 


6.700.00 
60500 


Do 


Ma  dnston  Aidw,  1730  Rtak  IriMd  Aw.,  NW.  #213 
C*t  F.  AnaM,  617  Mwracst  Diiw  McUan.  VA  22101 

to 

to 


I.  DC  20036... 


AnaH  (  PMr.  1200  Now  Hanpshire  Aw,  NW  Nadii«Mi,  DC  20036., 

to 

to.. 


McCutchen  Doyle  Bnwn  t  Enersen  (Foi:AMFAC,  Inc) 

MoCutdien  Doyle  Brown  i  E.-iersen  (For£astte  8  Cooke,  lac).. 
McCutchen  Dqile  Bmm  i  Enersen  (FnRohr  bidustiies,  he).. 

Brown  I  Root  Inc 

Amencan  Iron  t  Steel  histitule „ _ 

Corporate  Property  Investors 

Qumlana  Petroleum  Corp.. 


1,100.00 
2,0(3.00 


to. 
to., 
to., 
to.. 


DC  20005.. 


AsaocaM  toldn  t  ConliKlon.  kc.  729  ISIIi  St  NW  < 

Association  k>  the  Advancment  of  Histortal  Research,  PO.  Ba  15232  Washington.  DC  20003.. 

Assoaatni  of  Aoancai  Foreign  Sovce  Women,  PO  Box  8068  Wash^gton,  DC  20024.. 


American  Assn  of  txporten  t  hnporteis. 

Amok.  Ltd 

Inter-Local  Pension  Fund  ol  the  Graphic 

National  Coordinating  Cornm  lor  Muniemployer  Plan... 

Saaamento  Municipal  Utility  Dctnd 

State  ol  Israel 

Tulane  Umvetsitif __. 


1J60.00 
731.25 
1,480.00 
15,312.00 
1,23975 


15,000.00 


Assocalm  of  Govcnmoit  Accantants,  727  South  23rd  Street,  #100  Mngton,  VA  22202.. 

AaociiiBi  of  MaoRMi  Seivce  Telecasters,  be,  1735  Desales  St,  NW,  #400  Washington,  DC  20036 

Assedalian  of  Piivate  Ftan  8  Welfan  Plans,  Inc.  1331  Pennsylvana  Ave ,  NW,  #719  Washington,  DC  20004.. 

Joe  H.  Aolty  )r ,  431  Fust  Street  SE  Washavton,  DC  20003 

k*i  D.  lA  Jr,  1920  N  Street,  N.w  WasliSaton,  X  20036 

Roiakl  It  Ausln.  1201  ISIh  Street.  NW  Waihmlon.  K  20036.. 
APGO  AsMCialB,  1200  New  HahVrtire  J^.  NW  Wai 

to,. 

to.. 


DC  20036.. 


Ames  Industrial  Corp,  e(  al.... 

American  Mininc  Corigrcss. 

Overseas  Educatxm  Assn 

Amok,  Lid 

ASEAA8.. 


5,766.14 
3,000.00 


553.53 


to- 

to.. 

to.. 


C9iudiin  Forest  (mtetnts  OoMd.. 
CinMfeMi  Mot  Cound . 


6.SI0JI0 


Cn«  H.  Ba*.  1800  M  SI,  NW  Walnfton,  DC  20036 

Join  P.  Bate,  618  S  Mired  Sln)4  Ahxandna,  VA  22314.. 
LJa  Bab«,  1730  II  Street.  NW.  #703  WaskiMton.  K  20006. 
,815ConnecticulAw.  NWWnl 


Coiporacion  Nacanal  del  Cain  de  dak... 

Korean  Traders  Assn 

Outboard  Manne  Corp. 

Amencan  Bar  Assn. 


B*«tlMnn, 
to.. 


K  20006.. 


to. 
to. 

to.. 
Do.. 


Bafur  WorthiMR  &«%  Stantary  1  Nogf,  PC  Bb  2866  NHhtlfe.  lit  37219. 
lel  BaM.  1515  Wtaa  »A  Mi«l     ~ 


.  Ml«ton.  VA  22209.. 
Baralt  koermr  Otendei  t  Hochheri  PC,  2033  M  Street  NW,  #203  WaMflM,  DC  20036.. 


Nalknal  Assn  of  Medical  Enaipiaat  Svptn... 
Amencan  Business  Contooa, )«.. 

ConvnonweaRh  Ethson  Co 

Duke  Power  Co 

ElectiotiaphK  Corp 

Fkrida^Dwcr  8  UM  Co 

Sorihere  Oonpaa*  Scnioti 

Stein  Roe  tnnMn 

Conwood  Cupuaboa 

American  Gas  Assn 

Colete  Foolbal  AssodabM 


400.00 

2,000.00 

105.00 


10.000.00 
5M0.00 


2,422.33 


2,05104 


'.52.30 
111.30 


278i7 


19.16 
139.91 


257.24 

191.89 

7.00 


2J80.80 
419.20 


20.00 
20.11 
534  69 

1.80 


342.80 

5,766.14 

777.39 


271,96 

492.50 

792.50 

8J53.03 


ISOO 
5.065J8 
22.00 
419.39 
25.00 
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h- 


III.... 


*GmiH56I» 


K  20007 
#100 


octob;.. 


k- 


1»1 


,  fcn 


iKI 

mi 


.  IIU  IS 
I,  IMS  N 
kick,  1730 
,! 


■,#{11 


K2tO«.. 


fto  #1010  SM^utt  Or, 

J0007 


■dMi  L  iHri,  M  MrM  Am,  K  IMaikii  OC  2000: 
Mn F.  Mk.  7a  ISIlM.  W mAiTk  200tS 
IM  ta.  MM  ItaHi  Mhna  SU  m.  #ao  Hiiiiinliii. 


#110  wirtBtfcii  OC  ion. 

kOK.urMIII 


M  ■.  W  M  Amm  tatntai  a  32»: 
^  ns  lai  Stal.  NT  MMl^  OC  2«00S 

isn^StatM.  #i(Sii 


OC  20007.. 


M.  #llSMMi;^iLK  i 
Ml,  M  MMiilla,  DC  20007.. 
CMBSaFiaacTuSOlI 


,100  Mi 
.lt» 
.38  SMI 

Mi  a  hiBl  k,  777  IM 

••Cwt 

JKt  A  Otai.  1133  1»  9..  RV  WKiiimii.  OC  2000S 

Mb  IM  t  OiWirt.  1133  ISH  Skiri.  Ml.  #1100 

Di.._ _ 

M  a.  Ma.  3M  Park  kmm  SakllBi  Tat.  NY  lOOU 
Jb  L  MiKtti.  \«i  Ami  Mna  Stal.  Ml.  «S02> 

Oi 


Mrii  t.  ONk,  cm  IMai  Am..  SM.  #7n  OMnflK  K  20024 
tmm.  itji.  (■  lOnMivliii.  K  2MI3 „ 


DC  20001.. 


K 20007- 


I  fc  iMi  127S  I  SI.  W.  #7M  IIMaflM.  K  2000S. 
jMi  II  Iqd  1Z33  20*  SL  HI.  #2M  MMiillK  K  20036.. 

Mkrt  1  OM  ISIS  ■taiiM.  MhrnOMfflM _. 

Start  1.  Ui  1331  NMilMa  Am..  IM.  #7»  MMHhii.  DC  2000<..„. 
Mirt  a  InM*.  I3M  riiiiriiil  Am,  Ml.  #<0I  Wif  mini.  DC  20030- 
b.. 


I7S0  MB  TM  Am.  Ml 
1(27  I  Stal.  IM.  #4M 
13S0  Mb  Yot  Am.  Ml.  #3n 


K  20001.. 
DC  20000,. 


K2000S 
t  Hnlir.  1730  ff uliiiiy  ta..  Ml.  #3X 


K200(iL._ 


DC20Oi- 


iM  L  iHdBMi.  I02S  Cinicfca  Urn.,  m  MMiiki.  K  2mi„ 

|»A.kM^IU$ISIiStal.MI 

■  I  »■■.  ISIS  a*    ~ 

iilNw,  ll»  1711 SL  Ml 

■i*  taqi  •*■.  I»J  I  SL. 

tlMM,  SMI  107  7011  22iO  Stal  Oadb.  M  (IIK 

b  L  taM,  PA  iM  «3.  te  Ma  YM.  M  lOOK 

n  MiTiliiOn.  liH  OEh  Pko  laMk.  >Y  40202 
■MB  IMMi  I  SdMB.  1401  Mb  YM  Am,  Ml.  #») 
^  


OClOiM.. 


.2f2iPt_ 
.tOHISI, 


OC  20040.. 


.  1MB J«M  STKhMMmK  2004) 

I  iSn,  21S  hMMtai  4H..  SI  iMiMiii 


K20n7, 


1M.MIH 

Dcjoni- 


EMMi/CM 


Mpi  Ma  Socnr  la|M. 

"'       Am  d  CHwMr  Dincin  il 


MMdi  MM  Cm  Am ... 
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W  Dnck.  107  Haa  Amm.  SW  Wtstaftoi.  DC  20024 

r  V  Dnsta.  444  N.  C«M  Strad.  NW.  #U1  Wataiflea.  K  20001 

i  J  Drama.  1730  I  St.  NW.  #703  Wslaftgn.  DC  20006 

(Ml««  DMm.  1710  Bnadaiy  Nn  Yort.  NY  10019 

Oivbs  F  Dan.  1730  Bwk  bM  Im.  NW.  #810  WaslMftgii.  K  20036 

DMd  Drtai.  777  141k  Sliat.  NW  Waslaitai.  K  20005 

1 1  Ofti,  1331  PaintaiB  ANnic.  NW.  #905  Wslaitai.  K  20004 


Obb  I  (jriort.  1753  FadM  St.  NW  WEhnfM.  DC  20009.. 

CMmt  tJst.  1275  «  Stat.  NW.  #750  Wastafla,  DC  20005 

Ooatt  R.  Oe.  inO  I  SI.  NW.  #800  Wxtaflgii.  DC  20006 

Stqtia  L  EdHsln.  807  Mac  Aw.  SW  Widnftw.  K  20024 

Oednac  Fads  Tiaislef  Assn.  1726  M  Street.  NW.  #1000  WistHnetn.  K  20036 . 

C  H.  Ekns  Assodtts,  UN  Um  St.  NW.  #310  Wstaftia.  K  20036. 

Dt 

Do 

IMi  H  Bb.  1015  tin  Sl..n>  WsMn.  K  20036 „.. 

Dondv  A^  EfeMftk.  1300  Comcctoit  Am  .  NW  Wishncton.  DC  20036. 

[MraMoM  Fad.  1325  G  St..  NW  #1003  WstrntaJC  20005 

latoly  Nalsm  Epstai,  2626  Pemsytana  Am..  NW  WutM|ta.  DC  20036 

Pad  A  E«ak.  600  PCnnytvan  A«e.  St.  #200  Walai(toii.  DC  20003 

■al  Fdiendi.  1600  Comednit  Ak.  NW.  #400  Wslnfln.  DC  20009 „. 

bmca  TriM)  CaMBsan.  630  Fiffli  Amiw  New  Yorii.  NY  10111 

■      I  C  E»ais  Jt .  655  ISfli  St .  NW.  #310  WBhnfloi.  K  20005 

Do_ 


Oo.. 
Do.. 


eiaa  E«as.  1133  21sl  SMI.  NW.  #500  Wmaila.  K  20036 

■Mat  J  Etan.  112  HOFKIOS  lOAO  Kin(s«at.  TN  37660 

mm  G  £*».  1016  161k  SI .  NW  Wsknika.  DC  20036 

Fa  In  FanMa.  kc.  2025 1  Street.  NW.  #113  Watnela.  DC  20006 

Jae  FanxO^looar.  Ml  im  SI.  NW.  #400  WstMftn,  K  20006 

FitdBrt  Fedei.  1400  I  St..  NW  WElai|tai.  OC  20006 

Utmi  btna  Cap.  2990  knofi  #404  MempliB.  m  38116 

Fetrt  taaa  Ue  Assaran  Co.  talker  Bld|  0-3  Lw  Grow.  It  60049 

W  F  FfMa.  Lar  Qlfas  of  SMdon  I  Uadn  1725  OesHes  Street.  NW  #401  Wahmln.  K  20036.. 

FoBtaaald  iMon  I  BoMRa.  PC.  1000  Wism  BImI.  #900  Aiimtoii.  VA  22209 

Do. 


Daae  t  Feftian.  1020  191k  St..  NW.  #600  Wskafia.  X  20036 

Maul  0  Farro.  1901  N.  Fort  Myer  Dr.  #202  tttolm.  VA  22209 

Do 

LOM  F  FiMk.  1667 1  St.  NW,  #525  Waskafka.  K  20006 

FiMy  liaMo n|W  HM  Uidalcri  Madqllyiria  t  Ca«.  1120 OMMClinI  Aw,  M.  #«(S 

Do 


K20036 


Di.. 
Di.. 
k. 
b.. 

Do. 
Do.. 


DC 


Doka*  A.  Fiidiai.  2000  hiiiiilniii  Im..  M.  #6200  « 
Mrika  FiM.  1400  Eye  SkaUJWWaMaftn.  K  2000S 

Mi  Fflka.  140 OkHani  Bad Cak.  WAMBOS 

Mai  P.  Fflka.  311  FM  Sbat  NW  Wakafka.  K  20001 

OorfB  L  FMaa.  PC.  1717  >  SIrat  NW.  #502  Weknekn.  DC  20036.. 
~       I  Jr..  12  IM  SMt  Nl  Wakiqla.  K  20002 


.  kc.  1225  riairtm  Im.  NW.  #303  Wskngtia.  K  20036.. 

Frat  (.  Flaai  9749  kdndaci  Anbm  Ckriawlk.  CA  91311 

FWdi  laiMB  AaaMB,  iaie  I  St.  NW.  #20t  Widajka.  DC  20036 

Oo „ 


I  a.  FM,  2001  S  Ml  Dna  )k|kaiy.  #1107  «M|ka.  VA  22202 

iMa  J.  Fliai,  1125  17«i  SMt  NW  WakMa.  DC  20036 

1 1  UM|  MMi.  1919  PaariMM  An..  NW  WakMa.  K  20006. 
kdhnVAMO.  1319  F  Ow,  #700  WafeafJairK  20 
i  Nai  Ytrt  Anaa.  NW  (MattaTk  20 


1736  I 
711 


.GA  31133 


;  20006.. 


120004.. 


mm  Fa.  1424  IMk  SMI  M.  #604  Wakiii|ka.  DC  20036_ 
MM  ■.  Fa.  1575  I  Skat  NW.  #1150  Wakaikm.  K  20005.. 


Enptoiw/Qaiit 


AnHncan  Psydiutnc  Am.. 
Enaonntil  Fari..... 


Cntral  San  Joaqum  Riwr  Asa.. 

Nn<o»  Sauttm  Corp 

Tariodi  kngitior  Disttct 

Fhnda  Pnwr  t  li|M  Co 

ComtrvatM  Aikan 

GTESptadC 


New  York  SlodiExkaije.ac.. 

Daavao  Corpwation _ 

Gownwieiil  ot  Sifi(apore 

Natnul  Assn  ol  Realtars 

Proiecl  Cure.  Inc 


Assocatoi  ol  State  6  Temtonal  HeaHk  Oflicab... 

Aitaisas  Ekctnc  Cooperative  Corp 

Mydnl  Co 

leklFonu  Corpnalion 

Tnan|le  Industries,  kit 

Uaa  Puke  Corp.. 


Cahiaci  ol  State  6an»  Supamaj 

SaMn  htematmal  Unen 

AflRncans  for  the  National  Vola  Mitiiliia  AnaMaN.. 

Detroit  MadBon  Company 

Garelt  Corporation 


lartermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (For  Federal  Kemper-Lile  Assurance  Co) ... 

Lunkernins  Mutual  Casualty  Co  (Fortanper  Financial  Services,  Inc) _ 

tuatermeis  Mutual  CauaRy  Co  (FaKanpa  jmaskn  lie  ksuran  Oo) . 
lunkennes  Mutual  CauaNy  Compaay 


Woma's  Acta  tar  Nude*  Disanaiad  EdnM  Fai.  he.. 

Staidad  Od  Co  (Oko) 

newiMii  anng  uirp „ 

Naloial  Cooperative  Bvsness  Assn 

American  Iructmj  Anns.  Nic 

American  Speedi  langua|e-Heaa|  Asa 

Oisilaed  American  Veienns _ 

Jeal  Maritime  Conpess 

Business  Conference,  bic .. 


Utes'  Garment  Worliers  Uaa.. 

CibM  Ikka  National  Assn.  kic 

National  Assn  ol  Realkn. 


nil  CodMai  lor  Enartacy  IMical  Savioa 

Bar  Wat  Go.  he  (to  Mqr  Hnatah  Eare  Co).. 
NMiaal  Waal's  Mtcal  Cans 


CadiaarwtBMkkaCo.. 
DisaWwl  American  Veterans.. 


D*aat  I  Hodwi  Rahny  Cil 

Maah  lasa  Teas  Radroad „ 

Ptnshqk  (  Ukt  Era  Radnad  Co 

CnteieMX  ol  Stale  Bant  Sapervnors 

hitematnnal  Assn  ol  Madansts  6  Aempace 


National  Telepkone  Cooperative  Assn 

nt  Insmnce  Aeents  ol  Amero.  he.. 
1.  Inc 


Zero  Population  Growtk. 


American  Family  Corp 

American  thcckst  Corporatan 

Froikt  FonoRtas  hstinite 

Olympia  i  Yorli  Dcvefepmats  Ud.. 

Olynpa  t  Yorti  Equdy  Corp _.. 

Slepa  Gorponkon 

National  Ityikupwm  Assn _. 


maai  la  a  nana  tapaym.. 


Procter  A  Gamkic  Mamifacturag  Co .. 
Amercan  Pjydnalrc  Assn  


Amenca  Hardware  Manutacturers  Asa .. 

Friends  ol  Annuls,  he 

National  Nutntnnal  Foods  taa _. 

American  Lipress  Co 

Font  Du  lac  Reservakon 


Grt«  Uke  Mka  Fisk  I  WikMe  Con 


Corp. 

Cohfe  ol  NeuropsydnpliarmacokiO 

Protestant  Heattk  Assn 

a  Prottens  ol  Drui  Dependence,  he.. 


National  Assn  ol  Alcolioksm  Treatment  Piograns.  he .. 

NorloNi  Soulkem  Corp 

Ooodatal  Petroleum  Corp 

SMuMntnes 

Saiily  d  Ral  Estate  Appraisn. _ 

Ckoii  HacaiUe  Ejurkante 

nnnnus  guuni «»».....«.»«« 

Cikaiha  Gafi  IMa) 

National  Restaurant  Assn „„..»...... 

Caroira  Power  i  bjtit  Co _ 

Domman  Resources,  he. 


Flanagan  1  Associates,  he  (For  Memorial  SkaMWhih|  Caca  Oato).. 

Abdity  Inlormation  Systems-Computer  Solfware 

CHAD  Tlierapeutcs.  Inc 

CSX  Iransporiakon  Systems.. 

Gaaral  DcMhpment  Corp „» «»»... — » 

Westa|kouse  tlectne  Corp „ — .»„„„ 

BrunswKk  Corp „..„»..„„._»„„„..„„..„ 

hianakaul  Unen  ol  Opaabni  Ekiian 


MnpoktaUetAHikahdOR.. 

am  nan  leppeiM 

Consumer  Federitai  ol  I 
Anarcan  Meat  Instrtuh.. 


taapis 


5.nooo 


S.907.13 


4.700.00 


(3$.M 

uaoo 


645.00 
3.00000 


12.000.00 
17.22 


15500 

1.10000 

141.003.56 


i.sn.si 


11.00000 


1.49996 
16.47360 


15000 

12.33063 

300.00 

l.2SO.0t 


54563 

1.99198 
4.00000 
14.72640 


3J0O0O 
14.33139 


1.162  50 

13.81500 

80900 


1138 
76.255.00 

1126 
2.01300 


12.000.00 


1.000.00 

5.00000 

333.00 

1.000.00 


unco 


4.900.00 


1,106.00 
22.43100 
11,01100 
6,000.00 
7.500.00 


21.27700 
3JM.00 
7400:06 


Eapenddures 


1J»53 


IM.CI 

"io.i».«i 


47013 
40(.M 


157.45 


3.15 


3465 

27  29 
141.003  56 


69.95 


2500 

3.14220 

267.71 


50.40 


24165 
400  00 


45575 

14715 

2.15413 

31046 


1700 


70.766.00 


966.00 

9,950.00 

tSO.60 


3000 
20000 
30.00 
50.00 


4.7i6.H 
74.10 


61555 
112.00 


3.9M.00 
192.36 


August  8,  1986 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


20021 


Fint 


k.. 


Oatf  E.  Fraaak.  1001  22irf  SMI.  #600  WiM|hi.  K  2003r^ 

AIM  S  Frak  Jr..  m  New  Hanpshre  Ave.  NW  Wakatkn.  DC  20037 _ 

PelB  M  Fradi.  1667  R  St.  NW.  #250  Waskhitw.  DC  20006 

ElB  B  Fraddh,  5025  HHsoaaa  Aw.  NW  Wahnita.  K  20016 

Gnrie  Frakkn.  1  Rdbn  Squac  Battle  Creek.  Ml  49016-3599 
Ckafe  L  Fraiar.  475ralat  Plaa.  SW.  #2250  «»sX^' 


DC  20024.. 


Fra  Fraaa.  1730  K  SMt  NW.  #703  Washnjton.  I 

Fried  Frak  Haris  Skrrva  t  Jacokoai.  1001  Periiiwtvaia  Ave .  NW  Waskmiton.  K  20004 .. 

Gay  H  Friidaan.  1150  Caiaetieut  Ave .  NW.  #717  Washnjton.  X  20036 -;;••— ^i- 

FrMs  ol  Ike  R«4  Devekpmait  Loai  Find.  2025  I  Street.  NW.  #901  Waknfhn.  K  20006.. 

Alyn  M  Frdh.  1291  Woatak  Drive  Mdeai.  VA  22102  .       

Ckahs  H  Fntts.  1101  14tti  Street.  NW.  #804  Wasftnckn.  X  20005^ 

(U  Oakkens  Coaklion.  1666  «  St    NW.  Rm  1100  Wastaifkm.  X  20006 

Oekaak  Gaks.  1601  Duke  Street  Ataandria,  VA  22314 .....„..^;;^. — 

Ma  a  Gaa  Undhdd  Bedier  I  Green  1818  N  Stied.  NW.  #300  Wahi«toi.  K  20036. 

Mat  Gatanl.  1250  Cmnectkat  Avena.  NW  Washniton.  X  20036 

Skdeytai  Gadna.  20  Bla*  Oak  Mews  Newtown.  PA  18940 

SkBwm  Gadno.  idio  Vitaonsa  Ave .  Nwr#800  WjsHmjIon.  X  Mttj? 

hhi  C  Gallad.  214  Mass  Ave .  NE,  #210  Wask«nton.  X  20002 

Rujal  J  Gapa.  25SS  H  St .  NW.  #100  Wakh|kM.  X  20037 

Gary  Gellert.  2O01  S  Street.  NW,  #312  Waskafla.  X  20009 

RokBt  C  Gelad.  5775  PeacMiec^Dunwoody  Rd.  #500-0  Atiaita.  GA  30342 

Gntkerm^  Resources  Assn.  649  Soutli  Okve  Street.  #500  Los  Anfdes.  CA  90014 

Gaad  Byte  i  Associates,  he.  1100  17lti  Street.  NW  Waslwifton.  X  20036 


Di- 
Dl.. 
Di.. 
Di- 
al.. 
Di.. 
Do. 


Daolky  F  Gevmson.  801  lltb  Street.  NW.  #400  Washmtton,  X  20006.    ..^ 

Gdsa  Dan  6  CiuKke.  1050  Caaeeticut  Ave.  NW,  #900  Wasiaigka.  K  20036 

Oo - 

Do 

Do 

Wifeam  G  Giecy.  1919  Pennsylvaraa  Ave ,  NW  WasNngton.  X  20006 

Mdiael  1  GnitfrKU  204  E  Street,  Nf  Wastiinglon,  X  20002 

jane  T  Glenn  1331  Pennsyiymu  Ave.  NW.  #560  Waslnntton.  X  20004 

taace  D  (kxHrey,  918  16tti  SI ,  NW,  #701  WasNngton,  OC  20006 

Godfiey  Assoc,  Inc,  918  16tli  St.  NW,  #701  WasHmfton.  X  20006 

Icnpk  GoHngn.  215  Pennsykonia  Avenue.  St  Waknpon.  X  20003 -.ri-i— - 

RaaU  L  Gddlat.  Gokfat  S  Safer  918  16tk  Street.  NW.  #503  Washmitm.  K  20003 

Helaie  L  GoUstem.  2626  Pemsylvaiia  Avenue.  NW  Waskmetn.  X  20037 

Helen  C  Gonzales.  236  Massadwsetts  Am  .  NE.  #504  WaAnfton,  X  20002 ■;-, ..^-■■- 

lee  M  Goodwin  Wckwn  Gavm  t  Gikbs.  PC  1133  2lsl  Street.  NW  WasNngtta.  K  20036 -. 

Do - - 

Wdham  Gordon.  1515  Wilson  Boutaran)  Arthttw.  VA  22209 

Dand  W  Gorman.  807  Maine  Avenue.  SW  Waskmeta.  X  20024 - 

Bakara  Diane  Gorra.  1819  i  Street,  NW,  #820  Waskm|ton.  X  20038 

Peter  Gosseis.  122  C  Street.  MW.  #750  Waskington,  DC  20001 

Goirie  B  Gould  III.  100  Induna  Ave.  NW  Waskmeton,  X  20001 

ioM  R.  Giaik  610  Sw  Bnadway.  #608  Portlaxf  OR  97205 

WHai  W.  Giat  1150  Canectait  Am  .  NW.  #710  Waskmeton,  X  20036 

IMhe  CawMeilBn!  htmutanal  Unon.  AR-CIO.  ac.  IXK)  L  Street.  NW  W2sha|ka.  K  20036.. 

RutkT  Graves.  600  Mayland  Aw .  SW.  #500  Waslwifton.  X  20024 

lokn  H  Green.  800  Amercai  Ckarter  Center  1623  Faman  St  Omaka.  N8  6S102 

Ekn  F  Greertert  1200  171k  Street.  NW  Washnfta.  X  20036 

Pkyhs  Greaikereer.  1400  I  Street.  NW  Waskmfton.  X  20005 

Maa  E  Greesiem  2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  Waskn|tm.  X  20037 

Rokert  Greenstem.  236  Massadwsetts  Awnue.  NE  Wakiifton.  X  20002 

Win  M  Greer,  1900  I  Street,  NW  Waslwigtoo,  X  20036. ...- 

Edward  F  Greissmg  )r ,  1660  L  SI ,  NW,  #205  Washnfton.  X  20036 - 

Randall  Gntfm  1515  Wilson  BoulevanJ  Arlmfton,  VA  22j09 

lanes  J  Gro|an,  PO  Bo»  19614  Irvine,  CA  92714 

lerame  Grossman,  20  Parli  Plaza  Boston.  MA  02116 

kMi  T  Grapakolt,  10,000  Fals  Rd,  #306  Potanae.  W)  2fl«54 

Do 

Oo 


Da.. 
Di- 
Di.. 
Di- 
Di.. 
Do.. 


Leiand  M  Gustatson,  172S  M  St.  NW.  1100  Waskngton,  X  20036 

Ned  H  Gutkrie,  209  Hayes  Avenue  Ourteston,  WV  25314 

Rckad  E  Guttni  Ir ,  2000  M  SI ,  NW,  #580  Waskmfkin.  K  20036-.. 

GFt.  LW.  1701  K  Street.  NW.  #705  Wjskmjtai.  X  20006 

Hale  Fouriatun.  422  First  Street.  SE,  #201  WasMoftan.  X  20003. — 

M»  F  Hal.  1945  Ok)  Galows  Road.  #405  Vienna.  VA  22180 

hrabi  V  HaMna.  2200  Mi  Roal  Ataiandra.  VA  22314 — 

Main  Hatoier.  100  Maylaid  Aw .  NE  Waknfton.  K  20002 

D  Mdad  Hanxk.  100  Maiylaid  Awnue.  NE  Watawtan.  X  20002-.. 

Nolai  W  Haicodi.  1126  16tk  SI.  NW  Waskkwkn.  DC  20036 

I  Co.  he.  655  ISIk  St.  NW.  #200  «tokn(hn.  X  20005 


Di- 
Di„ 
Dl- 
Ol- 

Di- 

Dt- 
Do.. 


K  20006.. 


Haal  8  PBt  1667  R  St.  NW.  #500 

Do 

Onstopka  W  H»«n.  1700  N  Moore  Street  Rosslyn.  VA  22209, 
Eiinfhama.  624  9tk  St.  NW.  #700  Wakhetn.  X  20001 


■afV  Haca,  1020  191k  SMt  NW.  #200  Wakkifln.  X  20036 
■     ••  •       ^'  -^ Yak.  NY  10017 

Hakway,  #606  Ariinfkin. 

#701  Wakk«k>i.  K  20036 


Hakav*.  205  East  42ad  SMI  New  Yak.  I 
m  G  Harhy.  1235  Mtoan  Daii  I 


J.  WtaM  w:  Hindi,  1600  H  St,  NW,  #701  WakiMka, 
Oltod  I.  HavM.  2200  H  Rd  Ahiadria,  VA  22314. ... 


VA  22202.. 


1MB  B  HMlii«s.  1776  R  St..  NW.  #300  Wakh|Mi,  X  20006.. 
'     ,  1412  16HI  Skat  NW  Waknfkn.  DC  20036.. 


Ckahs  t  Harths  IR,  729  ISfli  SMt  NW  Wataftan.  X  20005 

IhM  Todt  he.  1401  Watail  SMt.  #1000  PMbfiuaa.  PA  19102-.... ■""•"rivr::^"-  ,Li;-iiiii" 

mm  N.  Hatana  Jr ,  Bewnda  t  OianiL  pFlMNai  HaapahR  Aaaa.  NW  Nahoftai.  K  20036.. 

Jan  A.  Haitoaa.  1200  171k  aiet  NW  Wataifha.  X  20036 

a  L  Hrti,  1700  Na*  Moae  SMt.  201k  Fl.  Ronkn.  VA  22209 - 

Ma  F  Hoihan.  107  Maaa  Aw .  SW  Wakhftoi.  DC  20024 _ 


Eaptoya/Oiat 


(dye  Sdaler  Fcrmai  Hays  t  Haidki  (ForBristoMlyars  Co) 

Kqc  Sckder  Fierma  Hays  t  Hadhr  (For  Nakonal  Coakka  to  Cant  Roeadi) 

Sladad  Od  Co  (Oho) - 


lar-lkSKCap. 


Traisit  Uaa.  AaXD- 

RelOB  Oaapany 

Nataal  Farmers  Otpwzatia. 

AiaHiea  Bavne^s  (^onlerenoe ..— — . 

Gaaral  Ehetnc  Co 

Soulkan  Caktarna  Gas  Co 


New  Bedtord  Sealood  Comdt  he.. 
Nakonal  Apartment  Assn -.... 


:i::: 


Sodely  ol  America  Fkiisis 

Boad  ol  Trade  ol  tta  0^  of  Otaio... 

Nakoal  Fotst  Products  Assn 

ElBitrie^  Afeaoe. _. 

PkRaWpha  Maittme  Enkanp 

Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Ananea.  he.. 
Corp.. 


Hana  Gaspw  8  BirkH  (ForJMrican  Hn»  Prohelia  km,  he).. 

Fanawrker  kskce  Fond,  he _. 

Rdart  H  Refen  Co  (Fa<:ak»  Caitrd  Councd) 


GoMIe  Basaass  Councd 

Oaaiissiaad  Ollicas  Assn  of  fla  US.  Patke  HeaWi  Sermee.. 

leeek  Lake  Reservation  Busmess  Caaiinee 

Manesota  Ckippewa  Tr*e _. 

Papaco  Trike  oi  Aruooa 

SaCarks  l^ada  Trike 

Tidakp  Trtes.. 


400.00 


2J00M 


3,000.00 
4.013.00 
1125 
16050 
9,000W 
9.200.00 
3,33400 
10.12500 
42.629.65 


1MO.00 


71S.44 


21tt0 


2.876JI0 


ma 


1.237  Jl 


325.00 

3.535.05 

76.23 


111.00 

1.750.00 

1153 

4li5 

ISJ2109 


2SJI 


!  Eatk  Trtal  Conidt.. 


Procter  8  GanMe  Mawfactwai  Co- 

CalF«l.hc 

QlizaB  8  Soutkem  GoirBa  Corp 

Prahalal  Bak  8  Trust  Co 

Wakh|tan  Mutual  Savinp  Bak 

Foodservice  8  Lodfing  Institute 

National  Fronn  Food  Assooatia 

CSX  Corporation 

Godfrey  Assooales.  he 


Pubke  Qtinns  Conjress  Waldi 

Waliaifton  Indepenlenl  Writers.  Inc.. 
Niliaial  Telepnone  Coopeialwe  Assn .. 

IMonI  Caawiar  Law  Cento — 

Njtkaul  IMrapoiiNr  Assn 

ftopi  Coana,  he 

America  Ga  Assn - 

Disatled  American  Veterans 

Santa  Fe  htemalnnal  Corp.. 


National  Assn  of  Indepoident  Cokfes  8  Unwisittes.. 

National  Assn  of  Letter  Carriers 

Pubkc  Timker  Purdiasers  Gnxv - — 

Utak  Intonatmal.  he :. 


Pap«B»tJMSli  Nekrak  Sdad  Dislict . 


America  Psydiiatne  Assn 

Nakonal  Telepkone  Cooperatnre  Assn 

Carter  a  Budjet  8  Pokey  Pnorities.... ^li-i-s- 

GraiNc  Conminicakons  htematmal  Uiia.  AR-OO.  OC-.. 

Upiokn  Company 

American  Gas  Assn 

Lincoln  Savings  8  Loa  Asa 

Council  for  a  Lival*  Work! 

American  Academy  of  Dermilokin - 

American  Academy  of  Ololaryngobo-Head  8  Nedi  Sur|By.. 
Amencao  Gastroenterotogical  Assn 

Soc  tor  Gastramtestmal  Endoscapy 

Soc  ol  ameal  OncahB 

Uroksical  Assn/Amer  Assn  of  Ctncal  Urokfists... 

Assoc^  of  American  Cancer  hsktutes 

Cooley's  Anemia  Foundation 

Nakonal  Hanopfuka  Foundaka 

Padfic  Gas  8  Electric  Co 

American  Fed  ol  Musicians 

Fisheries  Institute. 


2.57S.«0 


1.970.00 
1,725.25 


1.00000 
3.000.00 


S.25B.0O 


IJ&2.S0 
33313 


1.000.00 
13J22.40 


6.697  00 
13.02249 
1,781.25 


39.709.m 


3,143.00 
2.625.00 
2.013.00 
2.33000 
876.15 
39.709.W 


Cnseio  Empiitsaial  Mencan  Para  Asuntos  htoradmaks.. 


American  Wood  Preservers  hsWute 

American  Trucking  Assns  Inc - 

Peace  Political  Acten  Committee 

National  Coalttioii  lo  Ran  Handguns 

Oil  Owmicai  &  Atomic  Workers  hiemational  Una 

Ouiia  iJlemal  Trade  DevekipmenI  Counai 

Prmdency  ol  tke  RepuUic  of  Menoo 

"   ■      s  Gas  Co 

hternatnnal  Corp ., 


Royal  Embasn  of  Saudi  Arabia.. 
Smokeless  Tokaxo  Coundl.  Inc.. 

Trans  Work)  Airknes.  he 

Trrte  A  Shipyards 

CSX  Corporation . 


Unled  Family  Ule  Insurance  0) 

General  Dynamics  Corp 

Group  Health  Assn  of  America,  he 

Mason  Perm  8  Kanovsky  (ForMaaladuers  lih 

Risk  8  kBurace  Management  Sodely,  he -. 

Nikaal  UMty  Catractors  Assn 

Sol^Ei  Corporaka - 

National  Tak  Trudi  CartoJ,  he. 

Motorola,  he 


Ofche)- 


AssHBtal  Baktos  8  Coitradns.  he... 

Fakes  HeaRk  Systens 

Supertund  Contrxkxs  Coakka - 

Amenca  Psydntofical  Assn 

'anpaiy - 

kmtxi  Veteais - 


1,500.00 

10.000.00 

4.009  50 

3150  00 

400  00 

1,20000 

1.20000 

60000 

860  00 

1.11000 

20000 

400.00 

5.61650 

3.475.00 

6.000.00 

2,150.00 

15.016.00 


aui 


502J0 
35490 


1,172.77 


345.49 


1S.9S 
150.00 


196.00 

4.03106 

235.00 

27S.09 

42.903.00 


21274 
114.32 
1.333.17 
347  51 
147,05 
42,903.00 


379.71 

3.000.00 


15.000.00 

2.914.19 

99999 

5.549.00 

1.650.00 

22.075i5 

1121^5 


6100.00 


SCDIO 


1.000.00 

100.96 

6.664.00 


3S127.5I 


31lt.00 
412410 


9S10010 
2.173.50 
112262 

18.200.00 


312.60 

17070 

189  40 

18940 

167  90 

170  70 

202.60 

17070 

179.20 

1.744  94 

2J21.09 

278.02 

1.596.70 

10.495.9S 


1.035.48 


4152.79 
7S.16 


l.St4J4 
2J02il 


2jn.n 


300.70 


1J05.40 


2127.61 


20147.23 

114J2 

2,480.51 

206.37 
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T 


Expendrtwcs 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Qnnalm  or  MMul  Hh| 


RmoI  SmtEB,  kc  1»  Sanai  Us*  SM  Chcaio.  IL  60603     ..„ 
taMin  I*  h«n  Ci.  1»  Sarit  Uak  StnH  Qaon  IL  60603- 

I  imm.  I>M4  W>i*^  *M.  #312  BtamUd  Mh7M  4M13 

ImlSk.  1331  fmuttam  Am..  M.  #719  WaMfta.  K  noo*.. 
toi.  162S  I  SL.  m  NalMftai.  K  20036.. 


i»S;il  SM.  NW,  #S04  Wll>ilHlBi.OC  20006 


McM  1  ton  1»S  K  StMl.  m*.  # 

tta  D.  MqTw  N.  MM  SM.  NN .    .,, 

kCti  0.  MMI.  721 IW  ^MM.  mr  l»l*«HMrbC  2000S 


20001. 


1424  If*  SInM.  NW  mttmim.  DC  20036.. 
625  to  SImt.  IM.  4X09  UMiflN.  DC  20006.. 


C  Km. 

fmm  lOSO 

okTlgdM.  1900  M  SI.  NW 


A.  1mm.  r«0  f7»  Start,  NW,  #650  lltalip^DC  20036.. 


Hi.. 
k- 
k.. 

k- 

k_ 
k- 


k.. 

D>.. 


1 1  UaA.  c/o  Dm  LoIwi  t  ttfttim  1255  23ri  Stml.  M 

Om  Ib^p,  773  DbUmIIi  Am.  S»  Cata.  CA  94070 

C  IW  ta«.  M  Ma  AaidllB  Bn  6537  SilMr  ^rn,  ■>  JOWL 


U  20037.. 


I  a  Htm.  1112  16a  St.  NW.  #2000  NalMoii.  OC  »««•":■ -iiTsivi-- 

F«l  t  fcM,  J.t  P*w»  Co .  Ik.  1301  AMwe  <t  Ike  «ii«ne»  Nwr  Y«l,  NT  10019^ 


Do. 
Di.. 
D>.. 


Fert  SdMa  I  Bcvs.  1401  Nnr  Yort  Am..  NW.  12tli  R  Wntaifln.  DC  20005.. 


14551 


NW.  flOOO 


)  P Ill  nil 

«■  a  Km.  1200  17fli  SmTnW  WaAMlw.  OC  200%^. 
-- NW  WdRitai.  K  20036 


U  20004.. 


K  20006. 


1015  im  SL.  NW  t 

I  jl  Kmt  1612  K  S»«l,  NW  WB*iM!». . 

Mlrey  toiMi.  Hi  Bctts  I  Nak  1111  NS)..  IM  Washngkn.  DC  20036.. 
Iw^E  iBOi  im  M  SI.  Mm.  #700  S.  Waiiiifai.  K  20036   .... 
M*  Ml  1  CmiM,  1101  Ogmdiait  Amm,  NW  Waknita.  OC  20036.. 
ftm  C.  Uid  Jr.,  177i  K  Smrt.  NW  r  ' 


DC  20006.. 


I  P  laM.  1(00  (  SL,  NW  mttrnfOi,  DC  20006 
NW  WtaMMtot,  OC 


20036. 


la»  »  Edm,  Ft.  2300  II  S«Mt.  NW    _.    _  .  _  ,,,^ 

IJK  t  MtMlBrt.  1750  K  SMel.  NW.  #1200  WiMia.  DC  20006 

Wvrai  Lafa),  1125  IStli  Street.  NW  Wstaikiii.  K  2(1005 „--..». 

Dnii  Lrnkt.  IN  S  Walaqtai  Si.  PO  Bu  6101 F*  Ckwch.  VA  22046 

OwlB  B.  Um)  Ic  .  180  S  Wetmini  SI  F*  Owrdi.  VA  22046 -. 

Gwir  H  Uwan.  1515  Wtad  ftm  Artmton.  VA  22209 Ar-iVSV 

Lone  01  AMTon  Imelm.  32123  Unkn  Omm  IkBd  WelMt  Vlwt^  CA  9I361_ 

Mm  t  ButSMM.  PC.  1819  H  SI.  NW.  #1125  WBhrntiM.  K  2(W06 

OcnnI  (JMN  l*nf.  1620  Fye  SM<.  NW  Wutaiftai.  DC?0006 

Me  1  iM,  444  NbOi  CaM  SI,  NW.  #101  Watunttw.  DC  20001.. 


Ldcwre  leilB  tantfr  ointii  6  Drin.  2000  FntBmltFlictWest  120  Sia(k6lkShM 

Owd  A  Wl.  444  NBtt  C*iW  Wnlntloi.  DC  20001 ~ - - 

A  6  Wrtler  Liplt.  77  Sfamn  Of*  Ornwd  Bw*.  a  32074 

Do 


HN  55402.. 


LetBMw  Sliile  MHite.  lac.  3471  N  FtderU  IMMiy.  #511  Fort 

STn^I  UMurd.  1709  Nr»  York  An..  NW  itiS»fm.  K  20006 

DtM)  Man.  2O0O  P  SL.  NW.  #400  Waknfkai.  DC  20036 

Moms  1.  Lma.  1050  17tk  SL.  NW  Wakmkai.  K  20036 -j^-^jj--- 

Rots  N.  L(«y.  600  PtMBytan  AMnie.  S(.  #200  WntaMton.  DC  20003 
MbI  a  ItoHoR.  IIW  Conactiail  Awme.  NW  WBAnftai.  DC  20036 

MM  UcMnai.  2000  P  St.,  NW.  #400  WBkn|kai.  DC  20036 

Uak  Sims  6  Lw  Assi.  PC  Bn  19614  km.  CA  92714 

-    H  Uidm,  8213  S  BrtMBl  CkiotD.  II  60652 

I  k  Upn.  2001  S  Stmt.  NW.  #520  Wataifkai,  DC  20009 


R  33306.. 


Bate!  A  liMe.  1155  15t)i  SL.  NW.  #611  WakMkn.  DC  20005 
DMid  A  Litm.  1001  22id  SL.  NW.  #600  WaslkMkai.  K  20037 


I  Maketkif  Asamtin.  301  L  Anmair  BM  bRSS  OtyJK)  64111 

Ftaa  IJnifStai.  215  PMBykaai  Ammo.  Sf  Wisi««|lo«.  K  20003  ...;^..;™™-. 
\M  OoTsMdon  Uadoi.  1725  DeS*s  St..  NW.  #401  W«kii|tai.  OC  20036.. 


I  E.  lOM,  One  NjInMik  Plui  QAaites.  OH  43216. 
iMi  Loow.  1701  IWi  SL. 


Do., 
to.. 
k.. 
k.. 


.  2020  K  SL.  NW 


DC  20009 


DC  20006.. 


DC  20009.. 


(Mb  M  iMksi.  1625  I  SiMt.  NW  WHkiM*.  DC  20036. 
mam  K  \sm.  1607  Nw  HaniBkR  Amm.  WN  W^Mkn, 
PMb  I.  UdM.  923  ISO)  SInel.  NW  WntovkM.  DC  20005... 
WttM  F.  Udtaii  Sf.,  P.O.  Bn  5282  Wrpnii  tae*.  VA  23455..^_^^. 
liedtke  (  DmmL  1920  N  Stmt.  NW.  #400  Wahmkn.  DC  20036 
to 


k.. 
k.. 
k_ 
k- 

k- 

k.. 


Ums.  kc  50  Sorik  FM  Amm  CaMtSMk,  PA  19320 

laitiwiii  IfeM  CM«|t  OMmr.  iM  GraM.  I.  60049^.... 
«.  mtm  lilz,  727  SaM  23nl  St,  #100  Ail«ei.  VA  22202.. 


MA/ABA  Tim  kB.  701 1  22ld,  #107  Owta^NB  68102 
Minwi.  tj%  Dm  UtM  t  Atal9R  1255  23rt  SimL  M 

t  T.  IMta.  777  14«i  SkMl.  Ml  WakMoi.  K  20005. 

^^^.  1636  WWalwd  AM.  l«»MlB.CA  90046.. 


DC  20037.. 


Jm  a.  Ma,  1117  Nad  I9lk  SkML  #600  Aif^ka.  VA  222(»..^~^. 
Uril  J.  Ma,  1140  Oandnl  Am.,  NW.  #1006  WakMai.  DC  20036 

■cM  C  MM.  3065  Boaas  Amm  Sa«i  Oaa,  CAjSOSl ~ 

Bai  L  MM.  777  141k  SbM.  NW  Waknika.  DC  20005 

rrSii.  1211  Amm  K  rttSSat  Km  Yak.  NYJ0036. 


tan.  kc.  USD  I7III  SI,  NW,  #310  Wakwlai.  K  20036- 
- '- --Mat  DC  2(1 


kc  1750  Nm  Yak  Am..  IM.'  #2iO 


1319  F  ShML  NW,  #700  Waki«ka.  DC  20004.. 
'"     ~  SI  laH**.  NJ  07666.. 


;  20006.. 


Ma  V.  aaaw.  324  Eat  CalH 
■dMd  f.  Sim.  729  ISIia7l 


VU  Fiatti  SL  laHM.  w  O'tM 

IIOI  N.  Mn  SkMl  Aiflita.  VA  22209...  ..,^... 
COO  MyM  Ah..  SW.  #520  WakMai.  OC  20024. 
B4  EatSw SU  Nl  Wrtinka.  DC2W03....- 


alir.  729  IS*  a.,  NW  WiJkiiHai. 

ikM  ■,  2121 K  iM.  mTirao 

■aMTilll  N  SL.  NW.  #410  WM 


DC  20005.. 


K20037_ 


DC  20036.. 


tM^nm/OmH 


a.  kc  (FaME  -  MMl  ta  UcH  1651) 

gl  PtiMk  ra^M  t  Nribn  PM.  kK... 


Marica  Frt  il  SMi  OmA  1 
SnkilBS  TobKO  Oaad,  ac. 

Prife  Trials  Gnv 

Sian  OM  IcBl  DMa  fmt 

AsaaM  BaEas  6  CaNnctas.  kc... 

Omma  Fedailiai  ol  Aaaia. „ 

Oil) 


taahca  Caad  ol  Uh  I 

MalGrav.  LM 

(Solartii  Plctins  kwkiUiat.  kc.. 


d  SMe  HaBia  Aiana.. 
of  SiB*.  NmYoAIT... 


OoaAy 

Qooay  ktantelaas  el  AMrio.  kc.. 

kMSlas  FMday  Tnot  to 

Pae  Write  Mm  t  Cats.  kc.. 
KUPBlaCawav.  kc.. 


R^riic  Nilnal  Bak  ri  Nm  Yak — 
WMbm  Nriiaol  Bak  of  M  OMb - 
Allan  SM  Cap.  Ud ~. 


IMonl  Paknt  Assooitiai 

IMk  CmDist  to  Pt^Ue  AcMiB... 

Apex  Maae  Oofp 

ABalK  RckMl  to ~- 

Cranriey  MaitkiK  Cap  I  SMriaia... 

Man  NMOtion  to - 

NMEoMd^joLkc 

Anavai  P^RMopol  Assn... 


Oa«iiaci_ri  SUfc  Bak  Shavian.. 
tacficM  Ehctiowci  Asn 


Dm  Choncal  USA 

ArohaFrt  Ftda*  GHnriad  Maine  Fad  1. 

M(llB!4j.  tac ~" 

Nm  Yak  Stock  E«cJiai|e.kc. 


IMiaal  ASH  ol  Enoo  Soviz  Ok 

ko^B^wwdeBt  Praduoen  Gtom 

Hortaae  Badm  Assi  of  Anoia 

Nrind  Assn  ol  Pkjinkin|-He>tn({ooin|  Caitnciat.. 
NriionI  Ass»  ol  Plwiilin(-Heatin|-Cariin|  Contractors.. 
Ainehcjn  Gas  Assn 


Nitiaai  Assn  ol  Pokce  OmrizatiaB ~ 

Taiyi.  he  (Forflty  ol  BebdripkB.  PA  ad  Qlii  ri  Bnafkan  H.) .. 
Joint  Maritkne  Coniress 


atyriNmBntkka... 
jont  aantme  unnss. 
El|leEMiiMin|.lB:... 
Enhy^Bdrie  Aeia 


UMasilii.. 


MMnxnf,  MC... 

Bka  Cms  t  Btae  SMI  Asai... 

WaM's  Leial  Driaoe  Fari . 


Asadriaai  o(  Amenan  Ratods 

hdandaH  kisurance  A(cnts  ri  Aaaia.  kc.. 

CknnlB  Ooiporation 

Women's  legal  Drierrse  fond — 


Bntkeftiood  ol  LoconiotfM  E^kwin .. 

Camwan  Union  ri  US.,  kc 

Etkyl  Cuiwatwn 

Stadad  Oil  Contany  (Okn) 


Potkc  <Sti»i's   _ 
Afliencan  HafAvart 


Asa. 


Nriioal  Paks  t  Consevitiai  Assodriin.. 

taootai  ri  Bitunanis  Cottadas 

Oasroon  PriAshers  Assn. 

kMlnri  Dianofld  Assn —. 

Optical  MaailKtatis  Assn.. 


Totle  NnU  Savioes  Assn  ri  Amea 

Anaica  Fal  ri  Stale  Caaty  t  Maicipri  Eapknaei.. 

0  Skirder...... 

Tiampatation  kstitale — — -™— 

ARBA  licnsMs  Assn 

Cwerof  Ejiplofation  Co 

MildKl  Enern  i  DeMlO|n«d  Cap.. 

«Oir»f 


Gas.  he.. 
Gnav.. 


Pitts 

SwIMand 

Tens  01  6  Gas  Cap. 

US  Tekcon.  kc 

Wessriy  Enav  Cap. 


AaairiiH  ri  GaanMat  AccHriads.. 


Alpma  SM  Cap,  lU 

Nataial  Assn  ri  ItaMn 

Anneia  Nakanl  Camnittee  ri  Aaaia.. 

Anaica  Assn  ri  Bloat  Banks 

Tane^BreadcasliBi  Systan.  kc 

krtri  Capariun 

Nriiam  Assn  ri  Rnrikn 

toip 


Wasknfkai  Coadnatai  towd  n  PradaMy..- 

Foolma  Ketaias  ri  Anoka — 

NeiatiM  Popriatiai  ftMtk,  kc 

Anaica  Asa  ri  Sdnri  AJnauttakii 

Gn  Senice  Coipontin 

IMaal  Sta  IMe  M  Catrackn  Aon 


Asadakd  Baklas  I  Oatadav  he-. 
SMas  OMraa  SaiiicB.  Ig- 
AfMQr  to  Mncbavl  Tri~ 
loSn'sl 


20023 


1IJ$S.7I 


l$.45eJB 


2jn.oe 


I0.030.H 


3.te.«o 


3.000.00 
18.64993 


60.730.00 
14,875.00 
S.240.n 
12JI0W 


3,000.00 


2.000.00 
11.044J3 


16.500.00 


SI0.00 


3jm.oo 


13.7SOiM 

7joo.oe 

2412 


3J31.44 


77  JO 

2.500.00 

ZIMOO 

2150.W 

619.64 


2.160.00 

liOOOO 

37500 


4.749.96 


10.775.09 


SANOJO 


7.103.76 


2jnjl0 


6.snJ0 
izjHijoe 


LKUI 


450.00 


2J24J0 


ZDJI 


mn 

MJI 


500.00 


3.4(7  43 

5104  26 

407.93 

129.45 


114J2 


715.46 


7M0 


743.51 


9115 


7196.54 


133J2 
21.04 


413.12 

291(0 

4.193.94 


135J4 


257.03 


SIU7 


2.MII 


3I4J0O 


au4 

2J97UI 


IXfUO 
14jMJi 
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20025 


RKBptS 


Dtp— itiwi 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


August  8,  1986 


Oriaaliai  or  MMdHi  Rbi| 


CTiM 
HmiO. 
Scrtt 


177(  I  SI.  m.  #300  MMMCtai.  K  70006 
1331  ftwpliwu  Immt,  Hi.  #910 
im  II  Stat.  Mf  OUJuhii.  K  20049 


K  20004.. 


OmH  N.  Halii,  0mm  R.  Hati  t  CoMpny.  Ik  630  nili  Aw.  Nnr  VM.  NT  lOlll.. 

»L  ■■)■.  777  llii  Stal.  IIW  r  

DM 
Do. .._ 
Nvtet  S  Ibtlhws,  Mb.  3, 


W  Wataifloa.  K  20005 

Amm.  im  WalxiitDii.  DC  20036... 


1437 


110  20659.. 


W.  Mmv.  1745  MInoi  Dmb  Hfkaiy.  #1000  Arimloii.  VA  m(tt. 

L  Hajf,  1(15  I  SI.  M).  #1350  WaJwfta.  K  20036 

I  Mr.  IH7  t  Stat  »«»  lBl«*««.  K  20006 

■ma.  1775  I  SI.  RW  Waimtm.  DC  20006 

E.  ■cMsto.  1920  M  SI,  mr  UtatiMM,  DC  20036 


301  E.  CipM  St.  #10  UMavtai.  K  20003..... 
.  laOO  K  S..  mr.  #1100  Wxtrntlm.  X  70006  . 
" "  PA  19101. 


Jmr 


Mb  HcClnick.  2301  MM  Stal.  S  13-1  PMaJeWu. 
DMd  F  Mdmin.  1235  MIerw-OMS  ll(lm».  #i06 
MiOM  adlonoR,  1350  No  rort  Awne,  NW.  #615 
■cOBMn  Ml  t  EMry.  1150  II  SL.  NW,  #500 

III 

k 

•l. 

li. 

k. 


iJMiKam. 


222K.. 


OC  20005- 


h- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


CkmliK  N  IcBlM.  1909  It  SInel.  NW  WatiHta,  K  20049. 
Mb  LMSiR.  1219  7M  Stmt  IW  HMHfSai.  K  20007.. 


tarn  (M  t  IMck,  Pc.  1127  Onato  of  linmnx  9mK  tafnpois.  M  46204.. 
JaMS  T  HcMin  It..  Haod  t  Itet  1(67 1  Stnt.  NW.  #500  Wistavtoa.  DC  20006.. 

kbat  HiMim.  1313  I  St.  NW  Wxtawloii.  DC  20005 

P*ict  S  IklJfloly.  910  Ftom  Rmd,  #209  Sjcramoilo.  CA  95&31 

lidacl  II  McUod.  Scott  Hanson  t  Mdaid  2501  M  St,  NW  Wstangtoi.  DC  20037 

Do 

Do 

t  »  MMh,  2021  II  Strert.  NW.  #306  WasHmftoi.  DC  20006 

rOM  IMbk Catq  SnUHar  PMs  t  DM*.  1155  IStk  Stat  M I 


DC  20005.. 


i;00  N  Moore  S<  fUxsHfi.  VA  27709 

1875  E)C  StiM,  mi  Nishattai,  DC  70006.. 


I6»  I  St,  NW 


I,  DC  70038 . 


.  c/o  DOK  litas  (  Atartsoi  1255  23nl  Stmt.  NW  Waslwwion  K  70037 
a  AaocalB,  kc,  1176  Mtnan  Pto.  NW.  #101  WasHmetoii.  OC  20036.. 
I  A.  Mi«  1020  19*  St.  NW.  #600  Waslin(toii.  OC  20036 _    . 


21  Diaail  Oide.  NW  Wistaifton.  K  20036.. 


1(25  lit  SI .  NW.  #110  Watai(toi.  X  TWH. 
-  CM,  mtmm  Swat  (55  ISA  Stat  m 


OC  20005.. 


k~ 
k.. 
k~ 

k. 
k.. 

k.. 


r  tmem.  kc  4N  R.  DHH  SL  NT.  #325  ItaMiiiiii;  K  aooi.. 


t  Stait',  'i»  1200  ibis  isiii  a.  NW  itwiii^ 


tana  t  {am.  2555  M  St.,  NW.  #500  WstMftn,  OlT 70037.. 
Sate  (  OdBn.  256  SMe  Si .  P  0  Boi  46  MoMe,  Al  36601 


^  „  ,  'I"""'  •"  C  St,  m.  #750  WBtaalai,  K  20001.. 
**■  *■  ""Mg  »'«>*  M*»  "^  WiSgw.  DC  20250... 

iMCM»j.g3Mi  Hk  Dm*  Ital  FA,  WTSW „ 

ta9 MsMMMay.  l(3l  Dria  Stat  Akaata,  VA  77314 

ajajlUtaJi  910  16«i Stat  Ml,  M.  402  WuMHai,  X  20006... 

MiMnt_H25  X  SL.  M  Wiikiato.  OC  20006l7 

Matai  Wum.  Tn  141k StnANW  WBtaaloi.  X  20005 

Mqa  iMk  ( iBtac  Sak  100  Nortk  laoo  M  S) .  NW  WadtaM.  K 


WaMfM.K  20036  „ 


Ga«D.  Miic555Mikn«/kt.,l 
kaa  MniM.  71  DiaaN  Qrck.  M,  i 
MM  L  MM.  9l7l«k  SkM.  Ml. 
■cm  I.  Ma,  1100  CaaKtol  Im. ._  „  . 

ttMLMnkf.  1313 1  skM.  NW.  2iri  FkaiSa^M.  tt  20005. ..:...::.::::::::;:::'; 

ji*  Mi^.  Ikaij  Ma  BMkai  t  to  1000  IkaM  kMm  St,  NW,  #600  WMmM.  DC  20007 
W- I.^nH  *,  MM  MMpaay  t  Mi»l«  2555  M  Stat  Ml.  #100  iSSStcim.': 


DC  20001 

K  20036 

I,  K  70006.. 
K  20036. 


Eaotoyv/dait 


kotoftita.  Inc 

Amncai  Cemoit  Tn*  Afeno,  kc... 
Ancncai  Asai  ol  Mnd  hnas 


Vinsai  t  Elns  (FoiFtdetii  ljRi'B)iik"taiB''ri^^ 

Visa  t  Eluns  {fahntten  Insufjnct  Co) 

Matn  Maaltj  Acnspaa 

Goienl  Dmanc  Coip „ 

Bums  feouidttfe 

Cowdl  of  Afflenan-Fbf  Shp  Olailin 
tinted  Food  A  Convnaual  Wofias  ' 

Aflicncai  Mining  Congress 

CunvctilNO  TeleunMiMMcahoas  Am. 
New  Yorii  StKt  Eoliaite,  Inc 


PMtadeUuElKtncCoiqan*.. 
NatfaalUtityCaitnctnAa 


Utity  Caitnctn 

ttatki  Cad  Assn „ 

Aaericai  Daitil  Hy|ie«sts'  Asa 

Ba*s  ol  tan 

BgryHoMat  Od , 

CMntt  Aon  ol  Oohta's  llusiJilJb , 

CHapiiB  Itjctor  Co 

FedBil  Itrpa  Lite  Assunnct  Co 

AMak  Dntetcs  Foinktnn,  lntanatiMal» 

lik  kanm  Coi „. 

Ot... 


OiiMtalOiMMc  Saiay  SoMy 

I^Mc  Employees  Retimnait  Assn  ol  CokoiB.. 
Riiml  MuMopilSeainties  Assn.. 


Sooty  toe  Office  B»ed  Sviay 

Amcncai  Assn  of  Retied  Rnons 

NUiaal  Assn  of  Relnd  I  Waai  Rakny  [a>k|iiL.. 

EatHe  of  Mabel  R  {M , ,;:     .. 

CSX  Cnpujlion „ ,,.. 

CKlHB  loi  Tu  Aistict. 

Paafic  Maapment  Oyrnncs  Ctep 

Amencai  Assn  of  Crop  insurers  ....„ _ 

Okwo  Boat)  of  Tt»fc 

United  Egi  Producer? 

McMhn  1  FjtteK  AssooialB,  be 

Air  Une  Pilots  Assn 


Aflulpniited  OoBwif  t  Teime  Walias  Unim.. 

Americai  fVtroleum  Instituk 

ftisluf  Myai  Co.. 


Meiiift 


1,500.00 
730.77 
507.69 


7,200W 

1.000.00 

60000 

5.750.00 

77J84.61 


21J33.00 

■locobo 


12,000.00 


3.945.00 


66.00 

3J0O.0O 

3200 


1,130.00 

1,52500 

1.14500 

400.00 

401.97 


6,77949 


750.00 
7.562.50 


CM  kibslries,  be „. 

Oat  t  »raft  be... 

Ensefdi  Corporjtati 

Fool  MatKbii  bstitiik... 
ItaoitilCapol  Aniena.. 
HouseMd  tatonitionil.. 


RoHert  £.  Mono  t  Asackte- 

Rasa  Steel  Cap _.. 

Mesa  Pitckae  Ot 


Life 


Ptormaceiliat  MnlxtMtrs  Assn . 

SilMe  Corporjtini 

Sony  Corp  of  America 

Teias  Oil  1 1^  Corp 

Wasje  Mamemuil.  be. 

Westngliouse  EbctTK  Corp „. 

Boeai  Mame  Systems... 


Mitz  Km  Cota  Fens  Gbvsliy  t  Pgpeo  (ForrOMan  Sells  i  CB) 

Mitt  ICM  IMa  Fern  Gkwsliy  I  Popeo  (For  Nortliem  Energy  Corporation) . 

Mil2  U«k  Caki  Foiii  Gtatsliy  t  Popeo  (For  Securities  bdHStty  Assn) 

Amoicai  Fed  of  Stale  County  (  Moncpal  EfflptiyiB „. 

Algona  Sleet  Cat,  Ltd 

Woll  Trap  Foundalon  lor  Itie  Pertomni  *tJ 

Anencan  Ejipress  Co 

UUMdiase  i  diaries  (Ferfess  lawk  t  T«  CanpMy) 

WCSlCni  rlOII6Cf    NK 

CMihn  s  Deknse  Fund  iil'iiie  WaMigkn  ita^ 

Oaymatt  Corporation,  be 

Nalmaf  HeaWi  Federabii _.. 

Standard  Oil  Co  (Olw) 

Votalw  Trustees  of  Nof-fa-PraM  Hoi|Mb 

American  Electroncs  Assn „.  .,  „ 

Hue  CiiBS  I  Blue  SMd  Assn 

CUIMon  tor  die  Advancemenl  of  bdntml  T« 


ConpMcr  t  Biisness  Eqmnient  Maatadwai  Asm.. 

SoMcoaluctar  Industry  Aan 

Western  SMngs  t  loan  Assn 

Bong  Ooapaiy...^^^. 

Marine  EnginauV  kneliaM  Ann.. 

(W  of  Tacoma 

be.. 


leebnai  County  Rori  Comnissioi 

Natmf  Assn  of  L4e  UndawNes,  it  at _ 

Canp  Camaidc  Ba«    (la  Saai  RoMdi  t  Ol).. 

Colonaf  Bancgioup.  be 

Nataaof  Assn  ol  Mepenlent  Coieges  i  Umiinijiiis"' 
Orgauataa  of  Professoial  EmployiEes  of  USOA 


Soeaty  of  American  Honsts 

Fedaatnn  of  Ameneai  Coitrofbd  SMpni. 

ConiMinicatnns  Watiai  of  Ananci 

Ratnal  Assn  of  Rirtm 

Artay  OnauzilM.  be 

2*iai(r8amta 

Oonmilki  tar  Cap  Fomtan  Tboah  DMdaid  Rm 

RepMc  RataH  Ba*af  Nea  YvT 

AflBfiexi  Frt  o'  Tcxlicn 

Biancss  ixtoAtm  for  PtakoRri  SNurily 

God|rt|r  Assocales.  tnc 

QHyski  CofpofiboH „„„ 

NMMl  Asai  of  GoMiaMM  Eapkyw 

MAR.  Tiuck  t  Ba  Cap 

— -     -       jffj,  tfg„  Ik 

Assn.  Inc 


IBMil.... 


1.612.55 


i970.S0 


1,230.00 
■■5.707.00 


2,500.00 
6J13J( 


5J46.00 

"ma 
'YMm 


53,000.00 


39,106.25 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
1.125.00 
2.52000 


3J9700 
750.n 


200.00 


1,750.00 
30J65.00 


4t«$.00 
t2.499.« 
1,177.00 


2,000.00 
4750.00 


Expaidtturcs 


12.00 
45(0 
143.00 


143.50 
1,776.03 


44il 
295.33 


170.12 


915.00 
5,221.06 


31451 


15200 


11700 
1550 


114  82 


37  J5 


9740 


153.19 

■ja'db 


2500 


2.700.00 


1210 


1.759.50 


321.10 


232.10 
309.72 


3,29)74 
10.00 
IIOO 


10500 
326.92 


August  8,  1986 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


20025 


Orgauatni  a  tadividual  Fikig 


lanes  E'Mriay,  One  Faiagiit  Sqiat  Soilli  Wasfaigtoi,  DC  20006 

Romay  Gntfn  Moray.  1660  L  St ,  NW,  #901  Waslngton,  K  20036.. 

■m*  i  Scter,  2550  M  SL.  NW.  #695  Wisbnjtai,  K  20037... 

ml.  Mya,  1150  17tli  SI,  NW,  nth  Ftw  Waskngton.  K  70036.. 
KaaiJ  Rait,  

Do.. 

Do.. 


,  Tbae  Entacadtro  Carter  San  Fraosco,  CA  94111 . 


Natmri ■(teii'to^Srt'Ca'Aiiiillaan.,  be  (HASCAII).  IWl  Speedim BoideioidD 
National  Assn  ol  Bev«ra«  Importers,  1025  Vermont  Anenie,  NW,  #1205  Waskngton, 
National  Assn  ol  Energy  Sotw  Comoanies.  2330  M  St   IM'J«i'*«i^L5  ^Sji 


tMma  Beadi.  a  32015.. 
n,K20( 


;  20005.. 


National  Assn  ol  Home  BuMers  of  die  US,  15»i  »  "Ste..NW  Wdngton^  DC  20005       .,  „,  ,  ^„  ^, 
National  Assn  ol  Hones  to  CliMten,  c/o  Tatoitl,  Mccatie  i  Associates  600  Mayland  Ave .  SW,  302  W  Wmg  Wi 

OC  70024 
National  Assn  of  Independent  Cofbges  t  Unmersities.  122  C  St .  NW.  #705  Wastimgton.  X  20001 . 

Nitmal  Assn  of  Letter  CameTlOO  bdana  Ave ,  NW  Washmeton,  DC  20001 --;;;-- 

National  Assn  of  Margaine  Maulactiiiers,  1625 1  SI .  NW,  #1024-A  Washimlon.  K  20006. 

National  Assn  ol  Pl«nkng-Heatii«-Cook»  Contractors  P  0  Bo.  6808  /*(%<*  VA  22046;^..-. 
National  Assn  ol  Raireri  Passamrs,  236  Massadiusetts  Ave    NE.  #603  Washinglon,  DC  20002.... 

National  Assn  ol  ReaRos,  777  lltli  St.,  NW  Wasnmgloti.  DC  20005 ■j^--rr-"--ii;-;iixr 

National  Assn  ol  Retired  Federal  Employees.  1533  New  Hanpskre  Aiie^  NWWaslBi|kn,  DC  20036. 

National  Assn  ol  Stevedores,  2011  I  Street,  NW.  #601  Wasknglai,  «  20006^. 

National  Assn  of  Wlieat  Graxets.  415  2nd  SI .  NE,  #300  WasMnitOi.  DC  20002 

Natnnai  Aulomobde  Dealers  ton,  8400  Westpatt  Dnve  Mdean,  VA  22102 

fetmul  Clean  Aji  Coalition,  Inc,  530  7tli  St .  Sf  Waslwigton,  K  20003 

Naloiul  auD  Association,  1625  Eye  SI ,  NW,  #609  Wasii«i|tor,  DC  20006  ,,........_ 

National  Coalitod  lor  Matme  Conservatnn.  Inc,  PO  Boi  23298  Savannah,  G»  31403 — 

NatmuJ  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns,  100  Maryland  Ave ,  N[  Washington.  DC  20002 _ 

Nation^  Commocal  Faan  Assn.  225  W  34tti  St  Ne«  York,  NY  lOOOl  —■-—■:^.;i^-- 

National  Comnnily  Acta  Fondatnn,  Inc,  2100  M  Street.  NW,  #604A  Wastngtoi.  DC  20037 

National  Edaaliai tan.  1201  I6II1  St,  NW  Washmtton,  DC  20O36 ^..^... 

National  Emptoyee  BeSils  InsMule,  2550  M  SI ,  NW,  #303  Wasliington,  DC  20037 .       .^^ 

National  Fandy  Flanrng  t  Reproductive  Healtti  Assn,  Inc,  122  C  St ,  NW,  #380  Waslwigton.  DC  20001 .. 


EnpbyerAIent 


Nitural  (^  Si«ply  Assn - 

(VCoanr  t  Assiiaales 

Bnan  Wood  Ivey  MitcM  t  Petty  (ForMtaH  Assn  of  Snol  BHiness  tasbnaN 
Cos.  et  al ), 

Pan  American  World  Ammays.  Inc 

ProndenI  Mutual  Ule  Insurance  Co  ol  PNadeWn 

Caprtd  Qties/ABC,  be 

McCutdien  Doyle  Browi  I  Enersai  (ForMIFAC,  be).. 


McCutdien  Doyle  Bum  t  Enersai  (For<>stlc  &  Ooete,  be).. 
McCutdien  Doyle  Brown  t  Enasai  (For  Rolir  tadustries,  be).. 


500.00 


77,4(4.30 


1.110.00 
4,500,n4  5l 


Natoial  Ferttoei  Soktions  A:>sii,  10777  Stnset  Oftce  Dnve,  #10  St  Loois,  MO  63127 
NaUonal  Knitxeai  t  Sportsuiear  Assn.  386  Par*  Averaie  South  New  York,  NY  10016  .^... 
Natovl  Molorsports  Comm  of  Acois.  1500  Skolue  Boulevad,  #101  NortMrook,  IL  60062 

National  Newspaper  Assn.  1627  K  SI ,  NW,  #400  Washngton,  DC  20006 

National  Parking  Associalion,  1112  16lti  St ,  NW  Waslnngtor,  DC  20036 


National  Resource  Center  la  Consumers  ol  Legal  Seivicts,  3254  Jones  Court.  NW  Washington,  OC  20007.., 

National  Rille  Assn  of  America.  1600  Rhode  Island  Ave ,  NW  Washington  OC  70036 

National  Rural  Housing  CoaMion,  2001  S  St .  NW.  #500  Washington,  DC  70009 

National  Small  Business  mdei.  Rr  #1  Aittin.  MN  56431 -■■■"-— "■•••^■•i^;;;.- 

National  SoM  Wastes  Management  Assn,  10th  Fkxii  1730  Rhode  Islaid  Ave,  NW  WashketaiJC  20036.. 
National  Strategies  (  Marketing  Grow.  1919  Pennsyliang  Ave .  NW,  #704  Washington.  DC  20006 

Do 

Do 

National  Ia«  Equality  Assn.  321  0  St.  NE  Washington.  DC  20002 ^-^viiv 

National  lebptaie  Cooperative  Assn.  2626  Pennsyhava  Ave.,  NW  Waskngton,  OC  20037 

National  Toa  Assn.  Inc.  546  E  Mam  Street  laafloi.  ir  40508, 


Naloal  Water  Resources  Assn.  955  I'enfail  llui  RaVi.  SN.  #1202  Washngton.  DC  20024.. 

Neece  Cator  t  Associates,  mc  1050  17th  Street.  NW  Wssbngtai,  DC  20036 

NagMorhood  Housing  Services  ol  America,  3805  Alton  Place,  NW  Washington,  DC  20016 

Nal  Mttlbntolj  Stiaw  i  Seeger,  900  17th  St ,  NW,  #400  Washrngton,  DC  20006 

Fndaidi  M.  NiMt  100  biana  AMnue,  NW  Washington,  DC  20001....^.. 

Rea  Yali  SMpM  tan.  be,  80  Broal  Stat,  12th  H  New  York.  NY  10004 

IMta  B.  Rmmm  Jr..  P,0.  Bat  23451  Waknglon.  DC  20024 ~ 

Ma  RkM,  C/O  ka  Utaei  t  AMrtsai  1755  73rd  Street,  NW  Waskngtai.  K  20037 

A,  «■  Rk.  lS2t  L  Stat  RN,  #710  Waskngton,  DC  20036 

Mb  EniK  Rmm,  1411 IW  5li  SInet  MartMmeiy,  Al  36106...- ■^■■^;;^ • 

NiBsanai  GuttaKr  Knoi  t  EMt,  1140  I9(h  St„ltW,  #600  Waslaigtan,  DC  70036 

Do 

Do - 

Do - 

Do  - 

Mchaef  Novel,  3012  Canbiidje  Plai.  NW  Wasliington,  DC  70007 - 

NL  Industries  Inc  1230  Avenue  ol  The  Americas  New  York,  NY  10020 

Hubert  K  OBannon,  PO  Box  23451  Washington,  DC  20026 

Ekiateth  O'Bnai,  2550  M  Street,  NW,  #275  Washington.  X  20037 

Clartcs  AKiel  O'Cainor  Ir ,  2300  S  24tti  Road  #533  Artngton.  VA  22706 

K  James  O'Connoi  Jr .  2501  M  Street,  NW  Washington,  OC  20037 


aCoanr  (  Haaai.  1919  Pennsyhiania  Ave ,  NW.  #800  Washingtai.  DC  70006 

Do 

Pad  I  O'Day,  1150  17th  Street,  NW  Washington.  DC  20036 

Batoa  E  O'Haia  44O0  Macarthw  BMl ,  NW  Washington,  DC  20007 — 

ffMe  Ashenden  Lyons  i  Wari).  One  Fust  National  Plaza  -  Swte  5100  Ckcafo,  H  60603 -. 

Mtan  OLeary.  1250  Eye  St.,  NW.  #703  Washngton.  DC  20005 ...    ..^.... 

Law  Otfioes  ol  Joki  O'Neal.  ?t.  600  New  Hampslin  Avenue.  NW.  #676  Washngton.  OC  70037 
DonaU  H  ONed,  1000  Wilsai  BM.  #7600  A/Wigton.  VA  22209 
- -■    — I.  DC  20036 


Larry  A  Oday,  2000  M  St ,  NW,  #500  Washngton.  DC  20036 ■;i;-iii.v 

ODPrtiMie  Wolfl  Foster  Shepard  i  Oonnelty,  1317  F  Street,  NW,  #700  Washmjton,  X  20004 

lidiel  Oitai  Amencai  Ejmress  Tower  Wortd  Financial  Center  New  York.  NY  102854705 

Ortaialan  ol  ProfessonaT  Emptoyees  of  USOA.  Rm  1414  S  BuUmt  U  S  Dept  of  Agncutlne 

OmdiHaiMai  6  SMcMte,  555  CapikI  Hal.  #1200  Saaamento,  (>  95814 

OMnoB  Edmtion  Assn.  1201  I6II1  Street  RW  Washngton,  DC  20036 

Wtkan  H  Onens  It    1111  Utti  SI.  NW.  #1200  Washngton.  K.TIIOOS..^...^..^..^^^^^^^^^^...^..^,;^- 
Goad  Paul  Panaro  Webster  Chantotam  (  Beat  1747  Remsytaaa  Am..  NW.  #1000  Wnknfton,  DC  20006 

SMpfw  J  Paraitee,  1800  R  Street.  NW.  #1100  Wasfunftai,  K  20006 

Harwl  Paceh,  736  Masadnuetts  Avenue,  NE.  #603  Wahnrtin,  DC  20002 

bdtt  E.  Pak.  1533  New  Hanpshre  Ave ,  NW  Wahntkn.  DtT  20036 

Nan  L  Pate,  729  15th  Street  RW  Waskngtai.  K  70005 _ 

Dawd  N  Parker.  1111  19th  Street  RW  Waskngtai.  DC  20036 

PrvdBKe  H  Paks.  1100  H  Street  RW  Wirtingloii,  DC  20080 ~ 

Ion  L  Pan,  1735  DtSaks  St,  NW  WasMoi,  X  20036     ..^...^..^..,;;j^. 

laiy  H  Pitkrsa,  lift  t  Masai  4000  Madrttar  Bkd.,  #350  Waskngton,  OC  20006 

Do 


K  20250.. 


Patton  BMP  t  Btoa.  2550  M  SI.  RW.  #800  Waskngtai.  X  20037 

L«iy  CmA.  2111  Bantawr  Avow  Abundna,  VA  22314 

PMce  Mini  Ackoi  Cwutke.  100  Haytaid  Avenue,  NE  Washngton, 

Ndnlil  J  Pennm,  1801  N  Moae  Street  Aibigtai.  VA  27209 

Pqnr  Hanitoi  8  Sdaetz.  1777  F  Street.  NW  Washngton,  DC  20006. 


In.. 


BaMl  «.  P^Mt  1311  Qaney  St,  Nl  WoAjpSjCTOOW  ..        .. 
NoMt  A.  PMobThOO  Oawctait  Aniaw,  RW  Waskngton,  DC  20036.. 


IM  F.  Paiy,  74  NbRi  P«at  St  Atanr,  RY  12207 
Tkana  D.  MaiB,  1025  OaaKliert  tanoc. 


A  Haold  Maan.  715  Cagi  Mb. 

Estka  Petem.  2001  S  St,  Mf,  #510  Wakwton. 

Peyser  AssoaaM,  kc,  1000  Vaaait  Street  NW.  #< 
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I.  C  Skai,  412  FM  Stat  St.  #301  Watafka.  DC2a03 

to    — 

Han  J  Skanin  Jr ,  1000  Okoa  Bodaad,  #2(00  MaMn.  VA  2220).-. 
Skpkenea  Capaak  Croat  (  Okded.  PO  Sn  669  SaUTt.  Nk  87504..-. 

Sink  t'Jtkiik'cik'l330''ciMac^ 

OiiaU  Skart  101 W  ka  Ska!  Pkas  Gmw.  NJ0W9 

S.  L>n  SkMl  3  Eakicako  Cnk  Sa  Fraaaoi.  CA  94111 - 

to 


._i  Skdt  liOO  I  Stat  Ik.  #1100  Wadnfka.  DC  20006- 

aW.  Skat  2242  BarOdt  Hoaka,  TX  77090 - 
E.  SkdalOM  Odd  SMI  Maaadrk.  VA  22314 
SrihBn«24  Okak  Pk  Artafka.  VA  22204 
11'^  " 
It 


I  Sdhai  1225  Onaaka  Aa.'NW,  #303  Wakaka,  DC  20036- 
1025  Oaaadnl  Am  .  IM  WakafkaTbC  2t 


k- 
to- 
to- 
to- 
to„ 
k- 
to- 
to- 
to.. 


1710 
bit 


Yort.  NY  10019 
1666  R  SM(.  NW,  #100 


;  20038- 


K  20006- 


DabadiSNatz. 
to 
to 


k  1320  19*  St.  NW 


DC  20031- 


m  Staa*.  Sdk  770  600  knjaO  kt:.  SW 
Snkr  t  BarkCiM,  1000  Ikaa  Jaikaa  St.  Ml  #500 


DC  20024- 


DC  20)07- 


Iridi  t  Sart  1250 


K  2)036- 


E^ka/CM 


Pmfaakdahkd' 
J.crtaac|rOi.k 


Sqak  Onrdk 

kaicaa  l^ibidiic  Aaa- 


,  k  (FaMamaaka  kdk  Cat.  k) . 

Sndr  d  Pnfcskad  kaakis,  Sipn  Ddk  CH 


aBsR.Dmirw&adkdSdn<.. 
Oaaake  a  Pipe  t  Take  iBpatL.-. 

ma  Haeckst  Cdponka 

._jtad  Ea*kae  Badib  kkkk-.. 

Aauiua  Ga  Asa 

Staakd  01  Co  (Okn) 

LEGFJUTE.. 


BadricCorp... 


Pkkn  Coail,  k.... 
Aatrica  lnfflics_Aaociaka — 
Aaarica  Aai  d  kktd  taan . 


SWb  Eaers,  k- 
ifkL- 


PMkQMerdiB 

sue  d  Onfon,  CNy  d  FWkad.  Onfa  kk„ 


DndMHC,  he., 


Asa  d  Wkal  Oaars- 


5,022.00 

500.00 

100.00 

IJOMO 

1.5)100 

15J0M0 


umM 


12.24M0 

545.50 
7.06761 
1.41124 


1.204.61 
4j3t74 

mm 


tU6 


SOU) 


27U) 


ItHO) 
133131 


Jad  krikne  Confrcss.. 


kksfcy  Ooad  to  T{ 


Corp.. 


Saor  Assa,  kc 

HapildCorpdta 

■arvk- 


Part  Teaa  Taws  Spat  Anaikl- 

Aaaricaa  Bakers  Asa — - 

gdy-CeakdN,  te. 

Weski  GoNraors  Asa -..— . 


Sobely  to 
AkkaFeddNaliNs.k- 
Ftd  d  Ta 


Nkond  Forest  fttducts  Asa 

D— toe  Coadradk  CD.  kc 

Aaerica  Asa  d  Retired  Pnen- 

BnadKre  Oevdopacnt  Co 

SaMMe  Bisness  Systens 


Oasnars  Unoi  d  U.S..  k.-. 
Aaarca  Fed  d  Slate  CoaNy  t 
Ge»teHdaDkrs. 
ndloaal 


1701)0 


1.5)00) 


1.7S0JI0 


1S0« 


SJMMO 


267  J4 
2.47100 


30)57 
SSUS 

442.69 
6,750.00 
1.150.97 


tSt-ti 

"msi 


1412) 


31198 


1)) 


mtti 


961.15 
705.00 


Sdencc  Assn.. 
Office  on  Africa 


TOICDI    . 

Fnto  Wtoder  Eaar0  Cap- 


San  -  Haae.. 

Ul  Pkanooi 

Sdar  Eaev  kdatik  Aan.. 

ktoad  Aaa  d  Rakn.. 


taericaaWad  Pitarvtrs  kdkk 

kkrakoad  Aifae  taseafars  Asaa,  kc. 

Ps»diatrK  Assii.. 


Oy  kMfer  d  tte  Qty  d  Yodaa  ka  tM„ 
Aaerion  Eqnss  Co 


toaun  Buskss  Oontoace.  k.. 
America  Asa  d  IkamNy  Woaa  - 


Sadt«i„ 


NakadAaadLdtoCankn.. 

OaadI  to  a  UaHeWortl 

kkaad  Fored  Pradeds  Asa 


Asa.. 


kOoMdl  DoafkOorp- 

Sayk  Bal  Kiiar  t  Aaea  (to  Aka  Ga  Tartan  Dk)- 

TRW,  k 


Aaoraton  d  Priok  Peask  t  Wdlare  Pkn  kc. 


kCMdw  Doyk  Bnan  t  taian  (ForJBfAC.  ky-..-.- 
McCkkn  Doyk  Bnai  t  Enran  Forfak  t  Oak.  kc) 


230.70417 
3,700JI0 
14.6)162 


KCM 
1621)0 


I.200il0 
IHOMO 

vmM 
imsi 


321.4) 


24J9SJ9 
058.09 
34.71 
3,(0973 
2.9S2J6 
3JOO.0O 


mm 


tofMdai  Dnk  Bram  t  Eneraa  (Fakk  kkkk.  k 

America  Trakni  Assns.  k 

Nm  Yort  Stodileliaafe.  k 


towkpaani  Aaoades.  k  (Forflwenaait  d  fc  Ftderkd  State  d  Me 
flailiMilliard.  to  (FoMMy  Mormatni  Systems-Cofflpolcr  Sdlwart) . 

■arm  Ldnafcnts,  kc 

kkradkad  Udi?  Garaed  Worten  Wk- — 

AcacaGien 

America  Bar  EadOMaat — - — -.- — - — 

Capkl  Hdkf  cap. 

EqaiB.k- 


■dad  d  (kda  kwaoe  Co 

kkoaal  tkrlyCap 

hudactaa  Operakrs  (top —-.-—. — 

SeaOaad  Cnnct  Oaaakn 

Ske  d  Ne»ak7.- 

SMe  d  Waskiafka. — -..-.. — . — .. — 

LwfMe  t  Lata  Gads  ■aadadaas  d  Aaan.  kc. 

NafinI  IMMar  t  Spstaw  Ana 

Asa  d  Aakrica,  kc — — 

dFadyF 


Gaad)ks.k.. 


Aaa- 


3.637.42 


12.5) 


ZX.TUH 
20J)0 
531.tt 


2150 


34i3 


4$3.)t 


9412 

24313) 
43115 
30121 


34J)tJ« 


204J6 
2413* 


312« 


IMMl 


6MI.00 
14713) 


4.4712S 
M)US 


3,023.75 

777)0 

V.mS6 


SOOJO 


IJOOJO 


221J1 
17174 


TBX6 
4MJ4 


710) 
716) 
716) 
35100 
350ilO 
35100 
2.707.43 
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OfMizjIin  Of  MMul  FKiil 


Son  n  SmIk  m  c  si.,  m.  icato  WEHnfioi.  oc  »ooi... 

Tifcan  HoClbtl  AssooKcs,  Sink  302.  Kltal  »Ai|  600  Maiybill 

0> 

Ik 

Oi 


SN 


K  20024. 


,  ISM 


Im..  m.  #303 


DC  20006... 


TAiiL  12S0  OHMdnl  Ammi,  MV  WslMilQi,  DC 
miTi^.  lOSO  CMKtalJlw.._MI.  #2«l  Ksk 


20036.. 


..  .    ,0C2003S 

^mm  lUmwm.  Ik.  Pft  Bb  702160  !*».  OK  74170 

Jaw  t  TtHndi.  1156  ISa  »«!.  NW.  #1015  Wzstaiitoii.  DC  20005 

Onri  D  Ten.  1050  Dans  Mtmn  a.  NW.  6«i  a  Wasftnglon,  K  20007 

Bnn  0.  nmnl.  1155  151k  SI.  MW.  Nslwln.  K  20005 

Dai  to  Tlnns.  2727  2M  SI.  NW.  #634  Wldwilafi.  K  20008 

gl  nna,  Sirie  400  2000  P  Stat.  NW  Wshngtoi.  K  20036 

1 1  llMvm.  1700  «  Sliwt.  NW.  #601  Wstaftm.  K  20006 

I C  Ttanpsoi  Jr .  ScM  Hxia  t  Wate  1101  ComdiOit  Amim.  NW.  #600  WnhMton.  K  20036.. 
1 1  BiBsat  1919  fnsiHmi  hmm.  NW.  #150  WBhiiftia,  K  20006 

Do 

«*i  L  Tlvntil.  IIU  CMWtnt  )m..  NW.  #900  I 
■cM  L  r«r.  1775  I  St.  NW  Watnitai.  K  20006. 
ktot  Tttii,  1117  NMrnH  Press  I 
Dm<  R.  Tel.  2121  >  Stal.  NW.  #C 

Dd 

Iain.  I«C  1620  E«t  Str«.  M  WulBtto.  DC  20006 

%  C  lOMJn.  1S56  Nntk  btlMr  kmm  Onto,  t  60639 

Ttms  J.  Ttibas.  1533  Nm  Hanpskn  kmm.  NW  WtsHntlai.  OC  20036.. 
IiavaMiai  hsHMe.  923  15n  SI.  NW  WBtafton.  K  20005 

I L  IrartM.  401  Nortli  liclapi  Aw  Oim.  H  60611 


DC  20036... 


OC  20045... 
WBtaVcn.  K  20037.. 


Einploiw/CM 


IFnibf 
ln.iK 


Ptamnf  I  Rvratative  HoMi  tan.  Inc.. 


tan  of  Homes  for  CMiktn.. 

Sena  MistB  Industries,  Inc 

Ekctronc  Industnes  Assn  of  Jwn.. 


Upon  VitomoMe  Tire  HUnufxtwnn  tai  (MTW).. 

Natnul  Forest  Products  ten „ 

Bufaifton  Norttwo.  Inc 


J.  C.  fauif  Co.  Inc 

Esquel  Entepnses  Lid 'Z. 

Oklafioma  Slate  Nursmg  Home  tan 

»me(icj(i  ten  of  Minority  Enterpnse  Sfflil  Bus.  hWBl  Hi 

Women  s  Legii  Defense  fund 

Squtt  COfinition „ 

aicip  Buad  Options  Exliiaie """" 

CentrH  Stiles  S(  t  SW  Areis  HmUD  ( UMat  t  PMSiM  Fgad .. 

WeslMiliouse  Electric  Coip 

Storer  Cammunatians.  Inc  . 


B.  Tari.  311  Fint  ^bjL!mihetii^ai.  ft  20001. 


Ja  H  Ta*i,  1110  VKnwt  tirnm.  mSwi  Urtmfim.  DC  2000S.. 
B.  Ootrik  Tai^r.  124  Sikm  Owdi  Raid  MediMcstet  PA  17055.. 
J.  C  Tner.  1125  I71k  Stat.  NW  W»li«igi.  DC  20036 


NW  Wistavton.  K  20036... 
X  20005 


Tm*  BradasXii  SintRii.  Ik.  1140  Qawctiail  Am 

Ma  TmipMd.  1155  ISIk  Stat  NW.  #611  Wstaiflon.  K  20.. 

SI  Cbi  I  TiMdc.  Srie  220  1575  Ene  SMI.  NW  VMiratgn.  DC  20005 

mm  UM.  1750  Nw  Verli  Ammb.  NW  Watmlon.  K  20006 

iktal  0  Uinkm  Jr .  1150  I7tli  Street.  NW  Wadinrton.  OC  20036 
Siem  W  U^HbM.  729  \M  Stat.  NW  Wastmtai.  OC  20005 
!  WesOunpni  Bexli 


AIIMB.lK.3Wg 
Fad  t  Conacrcal 


I  Bexli.  NY  II97I 
I  WotliefS  Menatnol  Unoi.  1775  K  St.  NW 

mad  D  Un.  1615  H  Stat.  NW  WSIiMon.  DC  20062 

■ay  U|*di.  1200  17lli  Stal.  NW  WisM«toi.  K  20036 

Bckad  Vai  Dana.  Ill  I  Kscan  Ammc.  NW.  #1100  IMrauliee.  Wl  53202 

C  0.  Vai  nuuiH.  1015  ISA  St,  NW.  #200  Wastneton.  DC  20005 

DaNa  W  Vai  Ness,  PC  Bb  17U1  Wailai«ta.  K  20041 _ 

Wai  A  Vace.  1726  M  St ,  NW.  #1100  Waka^.  DC  20036 

Tkaesi  Vaner.  1909  «  Street  NW  WMavlai.  DC  20049 

MM  P  Itanaj.  1899  L  St.  NW.  #l»OWasliai|lon.  K  20036 

Vener  U«leit  Benkad  MqdKnai  t  Hari.  CMd.  1660  L  Street.  NW.  #1000 
Do 


DC  20006.. 


United  Food  i  Commercul  Woriiecs  Intermlionil  Unwi.. 

Ad  H«  Comm  m  Defense  of  Life.  Ik 

PiUfc  Service  Co  of  Colorado 

Western  UtMies  Oeai  Air  Group 

City  of  PMaklpliia.  PA  aid  Qty  ol  Bimniluiii.  M. 

Scmnnn  Bcyde  Co 

NHjena  Assn  ol  ReMd  FedaH  EnplavaK 


Nivstar  tnlemalional  Coqi.. 
Natnul  Restaurant  A^ .... 
Put*c  Securities  Assn . 


Relal  WMesafe  t  Oept  Store  Unioi  (Ml).  a(  A... 
bitematnuf  Unnn  of  Operating  Engmem 


so$.to 


3.000.00 


1.600.00 
1.750.00 


1.125.00 
5.652.00 


I.S00.00 


5.62000 
4.3(4  00 


12.11539 
2.60000 


23.500.00 


9.15900 


1.00000 


7.175.00 
8.61000 


Etiiyl  Corporation 

Amencai  Cyaiand  Co 

Inleinataial  Assn  of  Fire  FigMert 

Mai-ltade  Ftei  Producers  tan.  Nk 

Assoaaled  BuiMers  i  Contractors.  Inc.... 


K  20036.. 


k- 
k- 


Ba.. 
Do. 


Do 


I  A  Wime.  1800  K  St.  NW.  #800  WsliaifM.  K  20006. 
t  ElaB.  1101  CanKticut  Am.  NW.  #900  Wislington.  OC 


lasfwigton.  OC  20036 


Mqs  Sakr  Seymair  I  fast.  1828  L  Street.  NW.  #lur«fasliai|lon.  DC  20036'.'! 
.  Ik.  1100  ITU  Stal  NW.  #804  WBUmlai.  K  20036 


Do. 
Do.. 
Bl.. 
b.. 

ti- 
ll.. 


*"  S*^  *  **■  *"  '^"'***'  *«*«riii'w«ii»ita!'K''2b^^ 

Bi;;zzzzzz;;i;:;i;;z:; 

h _  " 

b 

!  ■^fftJJ'A*"""*"'  **  '^"  ^  Street,  NW  '#400  Wsliii«ton.  DC  20004;: 
Kewi  Walsli.  PC  8oj  15232  WaslmgWi  X  20003 

Hatert  C  Wansiey.  1255  23fd  Street.  NW.  #850  Waslwiflon.  DC  20037';!;:; 

W»!l»f(o«  Gas  LijM  Co.  1100  H  St .  NW  Wishngton.  DC  20080 
RaaU  D  Watomai.  4802  Talnrd  Plara  Annaidale.  VA  22003  ' 

Do ~ 

tea  IMta.  1601  Caacdnit  Am   NW.  im  Fl  Wastwrton.  DC  20009; 

^  ***!••  Srte  504  236  Massachusetts  Am  ,  HE  ifxtrnfiai.  K  20002:.' 


tft  Sale  580  2000  M  St ,  NW  Wxkaifton.  OC  20036 
Waat  214  MisKlMens  AMnue.  Nt.  #550  Wastaigta 


S!?*  ?^  5!*  211"»s"*«tts  AMnue.  Nt.  #550  Wastaigtai.  OC  20002 

s?»7;^.w;Mo.'r2r*-' ""  ''^■ 

I  R.  Wast.  1200  I7tk  Stat.  NW  \ 
I  P  ' ' 


n.  DC2W36 

■irt«i.K  20036 

llllMlkSt.NW.  #1200  Wasliii«)n.K  20005.. 

Dai  Wak,  1200  17lli  Stat  NW  WstMatoi.  K  20036. 

Giaie  EJWili ».,  PC  Bo  61000  Ne»  Orleais.  LA  70161 ...    ._ 

"  .  18S9  I  Stat  NW.  #500  Waskmiton.  K  20036 


iCI 
Ol.. 

Da.. 
iFai 


120036.. 


,^_^         Sak  1100  list  ism  St,  NW  WiiiMgi;  DC  2WK:'' 

Oinld  W  WMrteid,  1000  ComK«ait  Am  .  NW.  #707  Wasla«lai.  K  2003 

AN^^W.  iiilalioiK  Jr ;  1750ld^ 
SSTn*^?!"^^??",*!?*^'  "••  *"0  Wasfmcton,  DC  20055.: 

J*l*J2!*',i?'£*??  **™"  SI.  "».  #600  Wafta«on.  X  20007 

£;«  J"teJ*,"»*!«"'  **«■  •«•  #«0  Wiilaalai,  K  20002 

a Haea  IJStaB,  415  2al  St.  Nt.  #300  Wiila«tat  0C20002 _ 
F  Wtai.  225  Mm  St  Nnwlai.  a  06iri.. 
B  t  Jaoai,  P£.  1101  OniiSall  Aw.  NW  I 

Dl 

Ol 

Bi-.„ :;■■ 


OC  20036.. 


Owmbar  a[  Commerce  of  Ha  U.S. 

Aaericai  PiycMoncal  Assn „..„ 

NUaMl  Eavkwe  Benefits  InstitMe 

Nafiam  Sir  Producers  Council 

Justice  FeftMSlHp 

Pacific  Gas  t  Electric  Co _ 

American  Assn  ol  Retired  Pajoas 

Venners  i  Co  (Fortocli  Industries) 

Assooaled  Ferrari  Dealers  of  Nortli  America 

Broum  &  Root.  Inc 

Gencorp „ 

kalin  t  Company.  Inc 

Min  F  Kennedy  Centa  ta  Oc  fWhtiini  Aib... 

Mutual  ol  America 

Norfdli  Soultieni  Corp 

Orion  SateMe  Corp 

Raytum  Countiy  Electric  CDvanliM.  Ik. 

IraMlers  Corporation .. 

lofm  lodor 

TRW.  Ik 

Goodyea  Fire  t  IMtar  Ol 

Capital  Martlets  Group _ 

hJ  Hem;  Co.. 


Otiio  Manufacturers  Assn 

American  Business  Press , 

Chcago  i  Northwestern  Railnial.. 

CSX  Corporaton 

Daevno  Internatmal  Cay „ 

MoM  Oil  Corp.. 


2.10000 
12.00000 
4.50000 
5.00000 
2.50000 


53.41101 


2.19t00 


20000 

7.06100 

460.39 

""302''60 

'"siz.'sd 


672  50 
4.75000 


1.80650 
1,93500 


4.500.00 


National  Beet  Wholesalers  ol  America 

National  DeM  Repaymenl  Foundatim „„ _ 

North  American  Bancorporation 

United  Nations  Educational  Scientific  1  Cultural  Organ 

Associacao  Industrias  de  Calcados  ilo  Ru  Grande  £  Sul  el  i.. 

ABRAFE 

ABRAFE 

Empaadora  del  Note.  S.A 1. 

Japan  Iron  i  Steel  Exporters'  Assn „ 

Donovan  Leisure  Newton  S  Irvine _ 

Association  for  the  Aifvancemenl  ol  Histoncil  I 
Intellectual  Property  Owners.  Inc 


Milwauliee  Countylntergovernmental 

Wisainsai  Counties  Assn 

Zero  Populalini  Growth.  Ik 

Centa  for  Law  and  Education.  Ik... 

National  fisheries  Institute 

American  Space  Foundation 

lejtton.  Inc 

Assn  of  Realtors. 


Assn  of  Homes  lor  the  JWn| _. 

American  Fed  of  State  County  t  Mincipal  tiapliiiw 

American  Psychological  Assn 

American  Dental  Assn 

American  Psycholojical  Assn 

Middle  South  Services.  Inc 

Canp  Carmouche  Barsh  Huntn  Gray  Hellmai  t  Gil,  fC. 

Qiicap  Mercantile  Exchange _ 

CaMrai.  Ltd 

Amricai  Educators  of  Arhansas.  tac,  il  A 

tmerjent  Technologies  Inc __ 

Washington  Stales  Represenlalnts „ 

Standard  Oil  Co  lOhn) 


Japan  Ejternal  Trade  Qiganuahon  (JtiW) 

National  Assn  ol  Stevedores 

Burch  and  Bennett.  PC  'For  MAN.  Trudi  I  Bus  Cap) . 

National  Assn  ot  Railroad  Passengin 

National  Assn  o(  Wlieat  Growers 

American  Radio  Relay  Leafue.  Ik _ 

Amercai  Home  Products „ 

Amoican  Hospital  Assn „ 

Amencai  Physical  Therapy  Assa 

American  Real  Estate  Committee 


25.750.00 
6.62500 


11.50000 

1.20475 

312.50 


1.50000 


17.53900 


12,00000 

5.02500 

2500 

434  90 
4.00000 

30000 

60000 
1.25000 

22500 
17.80590 
2.25000 
1.00000 
1.90S.00 
1.64931 


22.500.00 


1,830.00 


6.599.97 

1,735.11 

218.00 

150.00 

1.290.00 

47.50 


2t7.«$ 
2X4.36 


89242 
5.81504 


23.500.00 


I4.21S.K 


30.30 
1.11917 


7.13654 
21923 


36281 


53.41101 
93.50 
1U32 


2.79557 


317.04 


7.84346 
2,34930 


4,330)0 
87211 
18661 


738.89 
4000 
4000 


15000 
404  89 
440 
144  93 
24046 


11432 
1,721.34 


1.830.00 


25100 
40.52 

228.37 
2209 

29099 
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Oawl  W  Wilmot,  1029  Vermont  Am.  NW.  #300  Washiniton.  K  20005.. 
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{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  4,  1986) 


The  Senate  met  at  8:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmoiio]. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  hard  and  long  as 
the  Senators  work,  there  are  those  in 
this  Chamber,  in  Senate  offices,  and 
on  committee  staffs  who  work  as  hard 
and  as  long,  and  they  are  equally  vul- 
nerable to  all  the  human  foibles  and 
frailties.  With  profound  gratitude  we 
pray  for  all  these  unsung  heroes  of 
the  Senate  who  labor  tirelessly  and 
sometimes  thanklessly  to  expedite 
their  Senator's  efforts  on  the  floor, 
and  with  their  constituents. 

We  praise  You  for  those  whose  duty 
requires  precision  in  recording  copious 
accounts  involving  tens  of  thousands 
of  words  and  preserving  them  for  his- 
tory. Bless  these  indispensable  public 
servants— encourage  and  strengthen 
them,  assure  them  of  our  boundless  re- 
spect and  appreciation. 

We  pray  for  all  our  families  who 
often  most  feel  the  burden  of  the  re- 
lentless Senate  schedules.  Compensate 
in  Your  love.  Father,  as  only  You  are 
able,  for  the  sacrifices  they  make  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  can  get  its  job  done. 
In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  and  distingiiished  acting  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs. 
Hawkihs]  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  leaders, 
we  wiU  have  special  orders  for  the  fol- 
lowing Senators,  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each:  Senator  Proxmirk.  Senator 
Baucus,  Senator  Humfhret. 

There  wlU  be  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  9:15  a.m.. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

At  9:15  am.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  2638,  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bilL 

At  1  pjn..  under  the  provisions  of 
rule  XXII,  a  live  quorum  will  begin,  to 
be  followed  by  a  cloture  vote  on  the 
Byrd  amendment.  No.  2414.  If  cloture 


is  not  invoked,  a  cloture  vote  will  occur 
on  the  Dole  amendment.  No.  2417. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  complete  action  on  S.  2638, 
the  DOD  authorization  biU.  There- 
fore, votes  will  occur  throughout  the 
day  today. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST  DRUG  CON- 
TROL INmATIVES 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  we  heard  President  Reagan  ad- 
dress the  Nation  with  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  all  members  of  our  society  to 
join  in  a  crusade  against  illicit  drug 
use. 

This  major  Presidential  address  was 
carried  live  to  the  Nation  by  network 
television.  By  contrast,  the  following 
morning's  Washington  Post  down- 
played the  President's  address  with  a 
minor  article  on  page  6.  And  yester- 
day, the  Post  used  their  lead  editorial 
to  denoimce  as  "crazy",  the  Presi- 
dent's drug  testing  proposal. 

A  similar  1982  Presidential  news  con- 
ference at  the  White  House  on  the 
drug  issue  was  also  buried  by  the  Post. 
Meanwhile,  the  Post's  editors  see  fit  to 
place  prominently  on  page  1,  stories 
like  the  one  on  February  25,  1982, 
which  announced  that  "recreational 
sniffing  of  cocaine  through  the  nose  is 
neither  addictive  nor  harmful." 

In  sum,  the  Washington  Post  is  a 
prime  example  of  that  predominate 
part  of  our  national  media  which  has 
often  appeared  to  undermine,  distort 
and  discredit  most  if  not  all  of  the 
promising  anti-drug  initiatives  devised 
by  our  Government  and  society. 

Let's  review  the  record.  Beginning  in 
March  of  this  year,  the  Post  and  all  of 
its  regular  opinion  columnists  who 
spoke  to  the  issue  launched  a  long  and 
sustained  attack  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
President's  Commission  on  Organized 
Crime  for  dnig  testing  in  the  work 
place.  As  usual,  the  Post's  biased 
attack  on  drug  testing  was  plain  in  its 
editorial  stance,  its  opinion  columns, 
and  in  its  selection  of  and  who  to 
cover.  The  Post  gave  extensive  cover- 
age to  the  ACLU's  opposition  to  drug 
testing  and  still  refuses  to  drug  test  its 
own  staff,  despite  the  estimate  made 
by  the  Post's  own  Bob  Woodward  on 
CBS  Morning  News,  June  7,  1984,  that 
some  40  members  of  the  Washington 
Post's  staff  were  current  users  of  co- 
caine. 

EUrller  initiatives  in  years  past  to 
eradicate  drug  crops  by  spraying  her- 


bicides met  determined  opposition 
from  the  Post.  U.S.  assistance  to  the 
Mexican  program  eradicating  marijua- 
na and  opium  poppy  with  paraquat  in 
the  mld-1970's  met  determined  resist- 
ance from  the  Washington  Post.  Our 
own  domestic  eradication  program  for 
marijuana  in  the  1980's  has  likewise 
been  panned  by  the  Post. 

The  initial  cocaine  eradication  pro- 
gram in  Peru's  Upper  Huallaga  Valley, 
through  simple  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams back  in  1982,  drew  and  extreme- 
ly critical  analysis  from  the  Post  in  a 
long  story  which  criticized  this  little 
known  program  on  environmental,  an- 
thropological, economic,  and  foreign 
policy  grounds. 

The  tough  but  successful  drug  treat- 
ment program  operated  by  Straight 
Inc.,  was  given  very  bad  press  by  the 
Post  in  1983  when  it  arrived  in  north- 
em  Virginia.  Likewise,  our  successful 
efforts  to  amend  the  Posse  Comitatus 
Act  in  1981,  to  allow  greater  involve- 
ment of  our  military  in  countering 
drug  smugglers,  met  with  opposition 
from  the  Post. 

Meanwhile,  legislative  intitiatives 
supported  by  the  drug  culture,  like  the 
effort  to  legalize  heroin  and  marijuana 
or  for  medical  purposes,  have  found 
support  from  the  Washington  Post, 
despite  opposition  from  the  AMA  and 
our  national  institute  of  health. 

Long-time  advocates  of  illicit  drug 
use  of  every  kind,  from  marijuana  to 
LSD  to  heroin,  have  found  favored 
access  to  the  opinion  pages  of  the 
Post.  Drug  culture  promoters  like 
Andrew  Well,  Lester  Grinspoon,  Timo- 
thy Leary,  Arnold  Treback,  Kevin 
Zeese  of  Normal,  and  others,  have  all 
had  long  opinion  pieces  or  promotion- 
al puff  pieces  given  prominent  place- 
ment in  the  Post. 

The  list  of  opponents  to  the  drug 
culture  is  much  longer  but  very  few  of 
them  have  found  ready  access  to  the 
opinion  pages  of  the  Post,  despite  de- 
termined attempts. 

Some  of  the  Post's  stable  of  liberal 
columnists,  such  as  Richard  Cohen, 
stand  out  in  their  tireless  opposition 
to  any  new  threats  to  the  drug  culture. 

Cohen  has  dutifully  lashed  out  sav- 
agely at  drug  testing,  ridiculed  the 
President's  Bolivian  operation  with 
U.S.  military  personnel,  and,  most  re- 
cently, on  July  31  launched  a  preemp- 
tive attack  on  what  he  detects  as  the 
President's  tough  drug  education  mas- 
sage against  all  illicit  drug  use.  Cohen 
now  blames  our  drug  problem  on  what 
he   claims   were    false    exaggerations 


about  the  evils  of  illicit  drugs  when  he 
was  in  high  school.  What  bunk. 

This  is  the  same  Richard  Cohen, 
whose  April  29,  1982,  column  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  ridiculing  the  DC 
police  for  instituting  drug  testing  for 
police  recruits.  Listen  to  Cohen  in 
1982: 

The  E>C  police  are  looking  for  those  rare 
birds  who  lack  at  the  very  least  a  certain 
zest  for  experimentation.  Survey  after 
survey  indicates  that  a  rather  small  percent- 
age of  young  people  have  never,  but  never, 
used  marijuana.  Such  a  person  is  probably 
not  fit  to  be  a  police  officer. 

Or  take  another  Washington  Post 
columnist,  Courtland  Milloy,  who  un- 
loads on  Lenny  Bias  in  the  June  29, 
1986,  outlook  editorial:  "Len  Bias  had 
his  chance  and  he  blew  it"  This  is  the 
same  Courtland  Milloy  who  gave  us  a 
sympathetic  portrait  of  a  Washingon, 
DC  drug  dealer  on  March  30,  1983,  "A 
14th  Street  Drug  Trafficker  Looks  at 
Unemployment." 

Or  maybe  we  should  re-read  Milloy's 
respectful  1983  portrayal  of  Washing- 
ton DCs  most  prominent  drug  para- 
phernalia dealer,  in  his  Post  column 
caUed  "Head  Shops"  of  July  27,  1983. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  news- 
papers and  journalists,  unlike  judicial 
nominees,  have  so  little  scrutiny  over 
their  prior  public  record,  let  alone 
their  personal  behavior  and  their  com- 
ments made  in  private.  This  is  espe- 
cially ironic,  even  though  journalists 
probably  have  a  much  more  powerful 
influence  in  our  media-dominated  soci- 
ety than  do  judges  on  what  we  know, 
what  we  think  and  how  we  act. 

I'd  like  to  suggest  to  any  students  or 
researchers,  looking  for  a  story  or  a 
subject  to  investigate,  to  analyze  the 
past  public  record  of  our  major  media 
on  the  subject  of  illegal  drug  use.  This 
is  a  story  of  shameful  performance 
that  really  deserves  to  be  uncovered 
and  exposed,  that  the  public  really 
should  have  pointed  out  to  them,  lest 
we  allow  the  same  kind  of  thing  to 
continue  to  happen  again  and  again. 

Those  editors  and  journalists  re- 
sponsible for  damaging  our  society's 
efforts  to  protect  itself  from  illicit 
drug  use  certairily  deserve  all  the  noto- 
riety we  can  provide  for  them. 

Yesterday  I  chaired  a  Senate  hear- 
ing on  drug  education  materials  used 
in  our  schools.  This  hearing  exposed 
to  a  wider  public  some  of  the  books 
and  teaching  materials  which  subtly 
portray  illegal  drug  use,  as  acceptable 
social  behavior  to  our  children.  I  hope 
the  media  saw  fit  to  pass  this  informa- 
tion on  to  the  general  public.  But  I 
won't  hold  my  breath,  based  on  their 
past  performance. 


•  TU*  "ballet"  tymbol  identifie*  statemena  or  intenioof  which  are  not  •poken  by  die  Member  on  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader. 
Senator  Crahstoh,  is  recognized. 


CONTRA  AID 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
many  people  are  no  doubt  baffled  by 
what  has  been  occurring  in  the 
Senate.  The  long  delays,  the  failure  to 
come  to  grips  with  some  fundamental 
issues,  the  scheduling  of  cloture  votes, 
and  then  the  cancellation  of  those  clo- 
ture votes,  and  the  rising  testiness 
that  has  been  displayed  from  time  to 
time  between  Senators  as  fnistrations 
have  mounted  and  the  strains  and 
stresses  of  dealing  with  the  monumen- 
tal issues  that  confront  us  have  taken 
their  toll. 

The  fact  is  that  a  quiet  filibuster  has 
been  going  on  for  many  days  in  this 
body  against  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

There  are  Senators  of  both  parties— 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Senate 
Democrats  and  a  small  minority  of  Re- 
publicans—who are  strongly  opposed 
to  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 

I  am  one  of  those  deeply  involved  in 
this  effort  because  I  am  strongly  op- 
posed to  U.S.  involvement  in  the  con- 
flict in  Central  America. 

I  feel  very  deeply  about  this  issue. 

The  real  issue  before  the  Senate  pre- 
sents one  of  the  fundamental  war  and 
peace  issues  of  our  time.  Simply  put, 
we  must  ask  whether  Nicaragua  pre- 
sents such  a  central  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  as  to  warrant 
our  prosecution  of  war  against  the 
Nicaraguan  people. 

Here,  in  this  small  Chamber,  we 
must  decide  this  vital  issue. 

I,  for  one,  was  first  elected  to  the 
Senate  in  1968  on  a  pledge  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  end  America's  tragic  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Indochina.  I 
worked  toward  this  end  and  I  worked 
to  help  heal  the  wounds  this  divisive 
conflict  inflicted  in  our  own  land  as 
my  first  priority  in  the  Senate.  Today, 
yesterday,  for  a  number  of  days  and 
on  into  the  immediate  tomorrows,  the 
Senate  is  being  asked  to  give  final  ap- 
proval for  yet  another  war,  the  war  in 
Central  America. 

Not  one  Senator  has  changed  his  or 
her  mind  since  that  time.  The  score  re- 
mains 53  who  are  prepared  to  vote  for 
the  aid,  47  who  are  prepared  to  vote 
against  aid. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  so  very  strong- 
ly on  this  issue  have  been  prepared, 
and  are  now  prepared,  to  resort  to  all 
of  our  rights  in  the  Senate  to  prevent 
a  vote  on  this  issue  because  we  feel  so 
deeply  that  it  threatens  our  country  in 
many,  many  ways— threatens  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  we  should  stand,  and 
threatens  to  involve  us  in  a  war  that 
many  of  us  feel  we  should  not  be  in- 
volved in,  and  threatens  not  only  to  in- 
volve our  money  but  our  men.  And  we 
do  not  want  to  see  young  Americans 
fighting  and  bleeding  and  dying  in  a 
civil  war  in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  re- 
fused to  agree  to  a  time  agreement  on 


the  matter  of  the  money  for  the  Con- 
tras. A  time  agreement  would  limit 
debate  and  deprive  us  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  prevent  that  money  from  being 
approved  simply  by  preventing  no 
action  at  all  upon  that  matter. 

That  is  what  has  led  to  a  long  im- 
passe in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  quiet  fili- 
buster. We  have  not  had  to  talk  about 
it.  We  have  not  had  to  debate  on  the 
floor  up  to  this  point  as  a  way  of 
coping  with  this  very,  very  serious 
problem.  The  majority  leader  has  re- 
sorted to  all  the  powers  that  he  has  in 
order  to  seek  delay  bringing  this 
matter  to  a  vote  until  and  only  when 
he  feels  that  he  will  be  able  to  win  a 
cloture  and  end  the  debate  and  win 
the  vote  for  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

And  what  has  occurred  has  led  to  a 
second  invisible  filibuster,  one  over  the 
issue  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 
The  majority  leader  has  linked  apart- 
heid sanctions  to  the  matter  of  Contra 
aid,  and  has  stated  that  we  will  not 
deal  with  apartheid  until  we  have  first 
dealt  with  aid  to  the  Contras. 

And,  also  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle— the  Republican  side— there  ap- 
parently are  those  who  have  stated 
quietly  to  the  majority  leader  that 
they  intend  to  filibuster  the  issue  of 
applying  sanctions  to  South  Africa. 
So,  in  effect,  we  have  two  filibusters 
going  on  at  the  present  time. 

There  have  been  many,  many  meet- 
ings on  these  matters.  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  resolved  by  an  agreement  that 
will  enable  us  to  cope  with  both  Issues. 
But  I  assure  all  who  are  interested 
that  it  will  not  be  an  agreement  that 
limits  the  right  of  those  of  us  who  feel 
so  strongly  against  aid  to  the  Contras 
from  exercising  our  rights.  We  will 
insist  that  there  will  be  no  vote  on 
that  matter  untU  60  Members  vote  to 
end  debate  on  this  matter  and  bring  it 
to  a  vote. 

We  are  not  being  asked  formally  to 
declare  a  war,  a  prerogative  reserved 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  But 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  that  is 
the  question  that  is  before  us. 

The  last  time  the  Senate  voted  on 
this  issue  of  aid  or  no  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras, 53  favored  the  aid,  47  opposed 
the  aid. 

There  are  those  who  ch&rge  that  a 
vote  for  or  against  Contra  aid  is  a  vote 
for  or  against  communism.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  sympathy  for  commu- 
nism in  this  Chamber.  You  know  that. 
I  know  that.  All  of  us  know  that. 

On  the  last  vote  on  this  issue,  as  I 
earlier  indicated,  47  of  100  U.S.  Sena- 
tors—none of  whom  have  any  ssnnpa- 
thy  for  communism— had  the  guts  to 
stand  up  to  the  pressures  of  a  popular 
President  and  vote  against  aid  to  the 
Contras.  They  cast  those  votes  know- 
ing they  would  thereby  open  them- 
selves up  to  the  unpleasant  and  false 
charge    of    voting    for    communism. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


firms  the  importance  of  expeditious 
Senate  action  on  S.  2417. 
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What  they  were  really  saying  with 
their  votes  was,  "This  is  wrong  and  I 
cannot  support  it."  That  is  what  the 
current  debate  over  this  issue,  quiet 
until  now,  is  all  about. 

Many  of  us  who  were  among  those 
47  are  pledged  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  bring  the  people's  will  into  this 
Chamber,  to  find  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  who  will  stand  up  and  say, 
"This  is  wrong.  This  is  not  in  Ameri- 
ca's interest.  This  is  not  in  America's 
tradition  and  I  cannot  support  it." 

Our  principal  concern.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that,  if  we  continue  on  this 
course,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  lead  to 
the  involvement  of  Americans— Amer- 
cians  fighting  in  Nicaragua.  I  am  sure 
that  is  not  the  intention  of  the  P>resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  who  seeks 
this  aid  to  the  Contras.  But  it  is  all  too 
likely  that  that  will  be  the  end  result 
if  we  do  not  change  course. 

In  military  matters,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain momentum  which  can  escalate,  a 
certain  inner  drive  in  the  course  of 
events  which,  once  past  a  critical 
point,  propels  us  further  than  anyone 
may  originally  have  intended  to  go. 
History  is  replete  with  examples  of  na- 
tions tinkering  in  other  people's  civil 
wars  and  ending  up  engulfed  them- 
selves. The  last  example  in  our  own 
history  was  Vietnam. 

Once  a  global  power  commits  itself 
to  military  action,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
achieve  political  objectives,  the  opera- 
tive word  becomes  "victory"  and  the 
code  word  for  "victory"  is  "more." 

We  are  told  that  more  money,  more 
guns,  more  ammunition,  more  planes, 
more  bombs,  more  approved  targets, 
more  men  will  bring  us  to  victory.  And 
when,  for  all  that,  victory  continues  to 
elude  us,  the  operative  words  become 
"still  more  "—still  more  money,  still 
more  weapons,  still  more  men.  But,  as 
we  found  to  our  sorrow  in  Vietnam, 
still  no  victory. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  want 
to  prevent  all  of  this  from  occurring 
once  again  in  the  days  immediately 
ahead,  are  taking  our  stand  now.  That 
explains  the  situation  that  has  con- 
fronted the  Senate,  the  situation  that 
confronts  the  Senate  today,  and  will 
confront  the  Senate  for  several  days 
to  come— if  not  more. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ain«xws).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Bir.  PROXMIRE.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 


WITH  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
ABOARD  THE  INFLATION  EX- 
PRESS IS  OFF  AND  AWAY! 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  Senator  were  a  betting  man  I 
would  wager  my  Senate  office  against 
a  pair  of  worn-out  jogging  shoes  that 
this  country  is  heading  squarely  for  a 
super  inflation.  Here's  why: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board— the 
great  bastion  against  easy  money  and 
runaway  inflation;  the  one  and  only 
major  institute  that  can  and  will  fight 
the  tough  and  often  unpopular  fight 
against  inflation— is  throwing  in  the 
sponge.  Now,  consider  our  other  Fed- 
eral economic  policymaking  institu- 
tions. Every  Congress  and  every  ad- 
ministration in  modem  history  has  fa- 
vored expansive  Federal  Government 
policies. 

The  specter  of  recession  with  unem- 
ployment, business  failures,  bankrupt- 
cies and  foreclosures  persist  as  the  ab- 
sorbing national  nightmare,  in  fact, 
the  economic  obsession.  Everyone 
wants  policies  that  lower  interest 
rates.  Of  course,  borrowers  love  those 
policies.  It  makes  borrowing  cheaper. 
And  today  our  country  has  become  a 
nation  of  borrowers.  We  all  know  the 
national  debt  broke  all  records  5  short 
years  ago  when  it  rose  to  the  fabulous 
level  of  $1  trillion.  Today  it  has  soared 
above  $2  trillion,  and  it  continues  to 
rise  at  a  $200-billion-plus  clip  every 
year.  Individual  Americans  are  even 
more  deeply  in  debt  than  their  reck- 
less, irresponsible  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Personal  debt  in  this  country 
exceeds  $2  trillion.  That  personal  debt 
is  not  only  absolutely  greater  than  it 
has  ever  been.  It  is  greater  in  relation 
to  income  than  it  has  ever  been.  And  it 
is  rising  at  breakneck  speed. 

That  is  not  all.  It  is  worse.  Corporate 
debt  is  not  $2  trillion.  It  now  exceeds 
S3  trillion!  That  is  easily  an  all  time 
record  and  also  far  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  relation  to  Income.  So,  of 
course,  millions  of  Americans,  in  or 
out  of  business,  love  to  see  those  inter- 
est rates  fall.  Even  the  lenders  favor 
lower  Interest  rates.  Why  should  lend- 
ers like  to  see  the  rent  they  get  for 
their  money  go  down?  Because  the 
value  of  their  loans— especially  their 
long  term  loans — rises  precisely  as  in- 
terest rates  fall.  In  the  past  couple  of 
years  as  interest  rates  have  dropped 
very  sharply,  the  value  of  bonds  as 
well  as  common  stocks  have  increased 
just  as  sharply. 

n  0910 

So  all  the  pressure  in  the  financial 
community  as  well  as  from  millions  of 
borrowing  and  lending  Americans  plus 
all  the  rest  of  us  who  want  higher  pay 
and  more  secure  jobs,  this  big  fat  ma- 
jority, favor  lower  interest  rates. 

So  if  you  are  an  elected  official  in 
this  democracy,  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
why  the  pressure  on  the  Congress  and 
the  administration— any  Congress  and 


any  administration— is  constantly  in 
favor  of  just  the  kind  of  reckless  and 
irresponsible  fiscal  policy  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  has  pursued 
for  the  past  5  years  and  the  kind  of 
equally  reckless  and  irresponsible 
policy  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
been  pursuing  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  This  is  exactly  why  this  Senator 
is  concerned  about  the  President's 
latest  nominee  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Mr.  Robert  Heller.  This  Sena- 
tor will  not  oppose  Mr.  Heller.  I  have 
opposed  other  Reagan  nominees  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  whose  eco- 
nomic convictions  this  Senator  consid- 
ers inflationary  and  irresponsible  in 
the  past.  Why  not  Heller?  Mr.  Heller's 
experience  and  training  in  intemation- 
ad  finance  and  in  top  flight  bank  man- 
agement technically  equip  him  to  be  a 
competent  Federal  Reserve  Board  gov- 
ernor. 

Unfortunately  I  cannot  expect  the 
President  to  appoint  Federal  Reserve 
Board  governors  who  reflect  my  eco- 
nomic convictions  instead  of  his  own. 
But  the  Congress  should  take  notice 
that  the  easy,  expansive  monetary 
policy  that  has  characterized  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  policies  since  early  1985 
have  not  been  reinforced.  Mr.  Heller 
replaces  former  Governor  Preston 
Martin.  Martin's  views  were  as  expan- 
sive as  Heller's  so  this  appointment 
will  not  signal  a  change.  But  it  will  re- 
inforce once  again  the  expansive  mon- 
etary majority  on  the  Board.  Gover- 
nors Johnson,  Seeger,  Angell,  and  now 
Heller  are  all  Reagan  appointees. 
They  will  constitute  a  majority  of  four 
on  this  seven  man  board  for  easy 
credit,  low  interst  rates,  and  the  push 
for  credit  expansion.  This  is  a  legacy 
that  will  outlast  Chairman  Volcker 
whose  term  expires  a  year  from  now 
and  President  Reagan.  It  means  that 
the  last  institutional  bastion  for  poli- 
cies that  would  stabilize  prices  and 
prevent  run-away  inflation  is  very 
probably  on  its  way  out. 

Why  does  all  this  foreshadow  huge 
inflation  in  the  near  future?  Because 
it  means  that  for  the  next  several 
years  Congress  is  very  likely  to  contin- 
ue to  run  massive  deficits.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  with  help  from  the 
likes  of  the  newest  Governor  seems 
sure  to  continue  to  bloat  the  supply  of 
credit  and  money.  We  will  suffer  that 
curious  but  deadly  combination— a 
sinking  economy,  higher  unemploy- 
ment, and  rising  inflation.  Do  you  say 
it  cannot  happen?  Do  you  argue  that 
if  the  economy  collapses  so  will  prices? 
Well,  Mr.  President,  take  a  look  at 
every  economy  that  has  pursued  this 
buy-now-pay-later  and-meanwhile- 
flood-the-country-with  credit.  What 
happens?  For  the  answer:  Check  out 
the  South  American  economies  or 
Germany  after  World  War  I.  Do  you 
say,  it  caimot  happen  here?  Just  wait. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9:15  a.m.,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

D  0930 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cadi  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 


VITIATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
FOR  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  spe- 
cial order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey]  be 
vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TWO  SOVIET  CIRCUS 
PERFORMERS  WHO  DEFECTED 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday morning  two  Soviet  Circus  per- 
formers arrived  at  Miami  Internation- 
al Airport.  Nikolai  Nikolsky  and  Berta- 
lina  Kazakova,  who  were  with  the 
world  renown  Moscow  Circus  and  per- 
forming in  Argentina,  made  a  daring 
escape  to  freedom.  They  walked  to  our 
Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires  from  the 
hotel  where  their  circus  company  was 
staying.  They  explained  to  our  Embas- 
sy officials  that  they  wanted  to  defect 
and  come  to  the  United  States.  Fortu- 
nately, our  officials  in  Argentina  were 
able  to  get  the  couple  on  plane  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  of  this 
brave  couple  reminds  us  of  how  lucky 
we  are  in  this  country.  Nikolai  and 
Bertalina  were  successful  performers 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  They  made  a  good 
living  in  the  circus.  But  they  were 
missing  the  critical  element  that 
makes  life  rich  and  full  for  all  individ- 
uals, freedom.  This  case  demonstrates 
the  extraordinary  risks  people  are  will- 
ing to  take  to  come  to  a  country  where 
they  can  live  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  conscience.  The  courage 
of  Nikolai  Nikolsky  and  Bertalina  Ka- 
zakova can  only  serve  to  inspire  us  in 
our  duty  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
renew  us  in  our  beliefs  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
for  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
welcoming  Nikolai  Nikolsky  and  Berta- 
lina Kazakova  to  the  United  States 
and  wishing  them  the  best  of  luck  in 
their  new  lives. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  caU  the  roU. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  COMPUTER  FAIL- 
URE AT  CHICAGO'S  O'HARE 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  day 
before  yesterday,  the  news  media  re- 
ported a  major  failure  of  the  main 
computer  used  by  air  traffic  control- 
lers at  Chicago's  O'Hare  Airport.  The 
failure  is  reported  to  have  occurred  on 
Augiist  5,  and  delayed  hundreds  of 
flights.  The  computer,  which  is  locat- 
ed at  Chicago  center  in  Aurora,  ILL, 
was  down  16  hours,  during  which  time 
a  back-up  computer  was  in  operation. 
However,  Mr.  President,  the  story  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  indi- 
cates that  this  incident  was  the  third 
computer  failure  since  August  3. 
That's  three  failures  in  3  days. 

According  to  the  UPI  account  of  the 
incident,  the  failure  of  the  computer 
stopped  the  flow  of  important  infor- 
mation to  the  air  traffic  controllers  in 
the  tower  at  O'Hare  Airport.  Informa- 
tion on  the  departure  and  arrival  of 
aircraft,  as  well  as  on  destinations  and 
flight  routes,  which  is  usually  generat- 
ed by  the  computer  and  transmitted  to 
controllers,  had  to  be  complied  by 
hand  and  transmitted  by  telephone  to 
controllers.  The  back-up  computer 
does  not  provide  that  type  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  UPI  account  also  notes  that  the 
back-up  computer  does  not  display  on 
the  radar  screens  of  controllers  the 
ground  speed  of  aircraft,  or  projec- 
tions of  an  aircraft's  flight  path.  This 
is  information  upon  which  air  traffic 
controllers  rely  to  maintain  the  proper 
distances  between  aircraft.  However, 
Robert  Buckhom,  an  FAA  spokesman, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  "that  failure 
caused  no  safety-related  incidents." 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  the  lack  of  adequate  com- 
puter capability  to  compile,  transmit, 
and  diplay  vital  air  traffic  Information 
at  the  Nation's  busiest  airport  did  not 
produce  any  safety-related  incidents. 
Nevertheless,  this  latest  incident  un- 
derscores the  current  fragility  of  the 
Nation's  aviation  safety  system. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  expressed 
my  concerns  about  the  declining 
margin  of  aviation  safety.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  yesterday,  the  Commerce 
Committee  reported  S.  2417,  the  Avia- 
tion Safety  Commission  Act,  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced on  May  7.  I  believe  that  this 
latest  incident  at  O'Hare  Airport  con- 


firms the  importance  of  expeditious 
Senate  action  on  S.  2417. 

Incidentally,  that  bill  was  cospon- 
sored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  who 
sits  on  the  floor  at  this  moment  and 
who  is  manager  of  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  UPI  wireservice 
story  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7, 1986) 
Air  Tratpic  Cokputix  Fails  Triro  Time 
The  main  air  traffic  control  computer  at 
the  Pederal  Aviation  Administration's  busi- 
est facility  failed  for  16  hours,  delaying  hun- 
dreds of  flights  at  Chicago's  O'Hare  Inter- 
national Airport  before  it  was  repaired  early 
in  the  day,  FAA  spokesmen  said. 

The  outage  at  Chicago  Center  in  Aurora, 
111.,  was  the  third  since  Sunday,  and  forced 
air  traffic  controllers  to  manually  gather 
data  provided  via  the  computer. 


AirSafett 

(By  Timothy  Bannon)  Washington.— The 
main  computer  used  by  air  traffic  control- 
lers at  Chicago  Center,  the  Pederal  Aviation 
Administration  busiest  facility,  failed  Tues- 
day, delaying  hundreds  of  flights,  an  agency 
spokesman  said  Wednesday. 

The  failure,  which  lasted  for  2  hours 
during  which  a  back-up  computer  operated, 
caused  no  safety-related  Incidents,  FAA 
spokesmsm  Robert  Buckhom  said. 

The  outage  at  2  p.m.  was  caused  by  the 
failure  of  a  computer  element  that  funnels 
to  the  computer  radar  information  and 
other  data  critical  to  tracking  and  directing 
flights  in  the  crowded  Chicago  airspace. 
FAA  sources  familiar  with  the  breakdown 
said. 

The  Chicago  Center,  in  Aurora.  ILL  han- 
dles 2  million  flights  a  year  and  controls  all 
flights  at  O'Hare  Airport,  the  world's  most 
congested,  which  has  nearly  2.000  takeoffs 
and  landings  a  day. 

In  Chicago,  FAA  sources  said  some  of  the 
main  computer's  functions  were  restored 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Buckhom  said  the  prob- 
lem was  completely  corrected  at  about  6 
a.m.  EDT  Wednesday. 

FAA  officials  in  Chicago  were  meeting 
about  the  problem  and  were  not  immediate- 
ly available  for  comment. 

The  failure  halted  the  flow  of  computer- 
generated  flight  strips,  containing  vital  in- 
formation on  aircrafts'  departure  and  arriv- 
al times,  destinations  and  flight  routes. 
Sources  said  the  backup  computer  does  not 
generate  the  computer  printout  strips, 
which  are  used  by  controllers  In  the  O'Hare 
tower. 

As  a  result,  controllers  must  compile  the 
information  by  hand  and  transmit  it  to 
other  controllers  over  the  telephone— fimc- 
tions  normally  handled  automatically  by 
the  main  computer. 

Additionally,  the  backup  computer  does 
not  display  on  controllers'  radar  scopes  the 
ground  speed  of  aircraft  or  projections  of  a 
plane's  flight  path  on  which  controllers  rely 
to  maintain  required  distances  between  air- 
craft in  flight. 

Buckhom  said  flight  delays  attributable 
to  the  computer  problem  peaked  at  O'Hare 
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at  about  an  average  of  30  minutes  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

The  Chicaco  sources  said  Tuesday's 
outage  was  the  third  since  Sunday,  when  an 
outside  contractor  took  over  computer  pro- 
gram-writing and  maintenance  functions  of 
the  center's  computer  system,  work  previ- 
ously done  by  PAA  employees. 

The  contractors  were  hired  by  the  PAA  to 
perform  those  service  at  seven  air  traffic 
controllers  centers  nationwide,  where  con- 
troller shortages  are  particularly  acute, 
such  as  Chicago  Center. 

In  implementing  the  plan,  the  FAA  said  it 
would  permit  the  agency  to  transfer  some  of 
the  controllers,  who  worked  on  computer 
programs,  back  to  directing  aircraft  to  re- 
lieve pressure  on  the  air  controller  work- 
force. 

The  sources  could  not  say.  however, 
whether  the  outage  was  related  to  work  per- 
formed by  the  contractors. 


OUR  NATIONAL  TRAGEDY: 
DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  this  week, 
the  Nation's  attention  is  focused  on  a 
problem  of  grave  magnitude— a  true 
national  tragedy.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
tragedy  of  drug  and  substance  abuse 
which,  in  many  quarters  of  our  coun- 
try, is  reaching  epidemic  proportions. 

The  list  of  those  who  recognize  this 
tragedy  in  our  midst  is  growing.  I  hope 
that  will  serve  to  help  us  join  our  ef- 
forts to  find  solutions  which  will  work 
to  turn  the  tide  against  drug  use. 

This  week,  the  President  announced 
his  drug  program,  which  is  still  on  the 
drawing  board.  All  of  us— Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike.  I  am  sure— will 
welcome  specific  recommendations 
from  the  President. 

I  take  this  moment  also  to  commend 
Mrs.  Reagan  for  the  long  fight  she  has 
been  conducting  against  the  menace.  I 
hope  some  details  of  the  President's 
plan  will  be  available  soon  so  we  in 
Congress  may  consider  those  plans. 

The  attention  of  the  President  to 
this  grave  tragedy  of  human  waste, 
the  waste  of  our  greatest  national  re- 
source—our people,  our  children,  our 
grandchildren— will  prove  extremely 
helpful.  So.  I  am  eager  to  see  the 
Pr^dent's  plan,  when  it  is  ready. 

But  meanwhile,  we  must  not  wait, 
for  there  are  needed  responsible  ac- 
tions which  we  can  take  now  to  attack 
the  problem.  Earlier  this  week,  Mr. 
President,  a  bipartisan  group  of  338 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives called  on  the  Nation's  television 
networks  to  begin  an  advertising  cam- 
paign against  iUegal  drug  use. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Democratic  work- 
ing group  I  appointed  to  focus  on  anti- 
drug and  substance  abuse  initiatives 
brought  to  the  Democratic  conference 
a  plan,  including  enhanced  penalties 
and  education  initiatives,  to  deal  with 
the  abhorrent  drug  "crack." 

Crack,  a  form  of  cocaine,  is  the 
newest  scourge  on  the  streets.  It  is  a 
frightening,  low-cost  substance  which 
Is  drawing  more  and  more  attention 
because  of  its  superpotency.  Its  use 


often  results  in  death.  It  is  extremely 
addictive — dependence  can  be  estab- 
lished in  as  few  as  two  or  three  epi- 
sodes. And  it  is  affordable  and  there- 
fore available  to  America's  youth. 
With  schools  opening  soon,  the  need 
to  stem  the  flow  of  crack  to  our  youth 
is  truly  an  emergency.  Distributors 
will  have  a  "field  day"  when  the  stu- 
dents are  back  in  school,  and  their 
markets  are  thus  concentrated. 

Our  "crack"  emergency  bill  was 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic conference,  as  was  the  working 
group's  proposal  to  create  a  Cabinet- 
level  official  to  coordinate  national 
drug  abuse  policy.  Both  measures  have 
been  introduced  this  week. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
when  I  invite  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  all  Senators  in  helping  to  move  this 
vitally  needed  emergency  legislation 
through  the  Congress  this  session. 

No  task  before  us  is  more  important 
and  deserving  of  our  immediate  atten- 
tion. Drug  abuse  is  taking  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Americans.  Its  targets 
are  not  selective.  America's  teenagers, 
adults,  and.  Mr.  President,  America's 
young  children  are  caught  in  its 
deadly  web. 

The  Congress  must  act  and  act  soon. 
I  intend  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  see  that  it  does  act  and  act  soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


OFFICER  BCEVIN  WELSH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday,  D.C.  Police  Officer  Kevin 
Welsh  of  Charles  County.  MD.  died 
while  trying  to  rescue  a  woman  who 
had  Jumped  off  the  11th  Street  bridge 
in  a  suicide  attempt.  Today  fimeral 
services  are  being  held  at  the  Holy 
Family  Catholic  Church  for  this  fine 
young  man,  who  exemplifies  the  best 
that  Maryland  and  Washington  and 
this  Nation  can  offer. 

He  will  be  missed— by  those  who 
knew  him  as  husband  and  father  and 
relative,  by  those  who  knew  him  as 
colleague  and  friend,  and  by  those  of 
us  who  only  know  him  by  his  example 
of  courage  and  bravery  imder  stress. 

He  was  a  hero  in  the  finest  sense;  he 
sacrificed  his  life  to  save  another.  He 
acted  quickly  without  considering  his 
own  safety.  He  simply  saw  a  person  in 
trouble  and  acted  to  save  her.  This  Is 
the  stuff  of  true  grit  and  courage. 

Police  Chief  Maurice  Turner  said 
that  Officer  Welsh  was  "always  willing 
to  take  the  initiative  to  help  a  victim 
of  crime  or  to  apprehend  a  wanted  sus- 
pect." He  added  that  Officer  Welsh's 
last  action  was  "the  ultimate  example 
of  the  tjrpe  of  officer  he  was." 

There  is  no  way  to  make  up  for  the 
great  loss  of  Officer  Welsh  to  his  wife, 
Judith,  who  is  pregnant,  and  their  two 
young  children.  But  they  will  be  able 
to  carry  with  them  always  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  husband  and  father 
was  an  example  of  valor.  Montaigne 


wrote  almost  400  hundred  years  ago 
that  the  strongest,  most  generous  and 
proudest  of  all  the  virtues  is  true  cour- 
age. I  hope  that  thought  will  bring 
some  comfort  to  his  family.  Mrs.  Ma- 
thias  joins  me  in  offering  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Welsh,  her  children, 
and  their  friends. 

Mr.  P>resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  moving  editorial  about  Of- 
ficer Welsh's  life  and  accomplishments 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
today  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  SACRiricE  or  Kevin  Welsh 

A  hero  will  be  buried  this  morning.  Offi- 
cer Kevin  Welsh  of  the  D.C.  Police  E>epart- 
ment  died  Monday  trying  to  rescue  a  woman 
who  had  jumped  off  the  11th  Street  Bridge 
in  a  suicide  attempt.  The  woman,  a  64 -year- 
old  St.  Elizabeth's  patient,  survived.  But  the 
34-year-old  officer,  who  leaves  a  pregnant 
wife  and  two  children,  did  not. 

The  tragedy  in  this  case  is  compounded 
because,  according  to  Officer  Welsh's  col- 
leagues, this  city  has  lost  an  exemplary  law 
enforcement  officer.  In  his  seven  years  on 
the  force,  he  had  received  39  commenda- 
tions from  the  police  chief  and  from  his 
commanders  for  outstanding  performance 
in  the  line  of  duty.  Equally  impressive,  more 
thtm  60  citizens  had  written  to  the  depart- 
ment to  praise  his  performance.  His  arrest 
record  far  exceeded  the  average  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  partner,  "he  lived  and  breathed 
his  job.  ...  He  was  100  percent  policeman." 

Police  families  are  not  strangers  to  trage- 
dy. Officers  are  frequently  injured  and  occa- 
sionally killed  in  the  line  of  duty,  usually 
when  a  crime  is  interrupted  or  an  arrest 
thwarted.  This  was  not  the  case  on  Monday. 
Officer  Welsh  chose  to  risk  his  life  for  a 
stranger— as  did  the  other  policemen  and 
fire  department  paramedics  who  jumped 
with  barely  a  second  thought  into  the 
muddy  Anacostia  River  to  resuce  the 
woman.  Not  one  of  them  had  to  act  with 
such  quick  courage,  for  a  harbor  patrol  boat 
had  been  called  and  was  coming.  The  river 
near  the  11th  Street  Bridge  is  dangerously 
fast,  and  the  rescuers  could  see  only  a  foot 
down  into  its  30-foot  depth.  But  they  went 
without  hesitation,  and  they  did  their  best. 

Officer  Welsh's  family,  which  includes 
two  brothers  who  are  policemen,  will  be  con- 
soled today  at  church  and  graveside  by  city 
officials,  close  friends  and  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  D.C.  police  force  and  delegations  of 
officers  from  other  cities.  No  matter  how 
large  the  gathering  is,  it  will  represent  only 
a  fraction  of  those  in  this  city  who  respect 
Officer  Welsh's  sacrifice  and  appreciate  his 
service. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2638)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  military  fimctions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise  and  improve  mili- 
tary comi>ensation  programs,  to  improve  de- 
fense procurement  procedures,  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resuaned  consideration 
of  the  bill: 

Pending: 

Byrd  (for  Kennedy  and  Weicker)  Amend- 
ment No.  2414,  to  set  forth  a  comprehensive 
tmd  complete  framework  to  guide  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  in  helping  to 
bring  an  end  to  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
and  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  noiu«- 
cial,  democratic  form  of  government. 

Dole  Amendment  No.  2417  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  2414),  of  a  perfecting  nature,  to 
promote  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment, peace,  stability  and  democracy  in 
Ontral  America,  to  encourage  a  negotiated 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  the  region,  and 
toward  these  ends,  to  enable  the  President 
to  provide  additional  economic  assistance 
for  the  Central  American  democracies  as 
well  as  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance,  subject  to  certain  terms 
and  conditions. 

Wilson  modified  Amendment  No.  2595.  to 
provide  funding  for  the  Rolling  Airframe 
Missile  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  recessed  last  night,  we  made 
agreements  on  amendments  with  two 
of  our  Members:  one  was  Senator 
Roth  of  Delaware,  who  has  five 
amendments  wtiich  he  will  offer,  and 
the  other  was  Senator  Kerry  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  has  one.  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  my  good  friend  from  Delaware 
would  be  willing  to  agree  to  time  on 
his  amendments. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  would  the 
Senator  like? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  suggest  on  the  first 
amendment  that  we  agree  on  40  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  that  the  OTE 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes.  If  that  is  satisfac- 
tory.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  cannot  agree  to  that  because  Sena- 
tor Levin  would  oppose  it,  but  let  us 
get  started  anjrway  and  we  will  discuss 
it  as  we  go  along.  Is  that  all  right? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  satisfactory. 

Bir.  GOLDWATER.  The  bill  is  open 
to  amendment. 

Bdr.  BYRD.  Blr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  three  amendments  that  must  be 
laid  aside. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  want  to  thank  both  the 
manager  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor who  has  the  floor  for  not  pursuing 
the  unanimous  consent  further  at  this 
moment.  Senator  Levin,  as  the  distin- 
guished manager  has  said,  does  want 
to  be  on  the  floor  before  any  such 
agreement  is  reached. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  lay  aside 
the  three  pending  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

AMENSMEirr  NO.  2647 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  Director  of 

Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  reports 

directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleiit  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]. 
for  himself,  Mrs.  Kasskbaum.  and  Mr. 
Prtor.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2647. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  dispense 
with  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  126.  line  11.  strike  out  "He"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "except  as  provided  in 
section  136a  of  this  title,  the  under  secre- 
tary". 

Strike  out  section  914  of  the  bill  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
SEC  lu.  director  of  operational  test  and 

EVALUATION  TO  REPORT  TO  SECRE- 
TARY OF  DEFENSE. 

Section  136a  of  tiUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ",  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  Acquisition."  in  clause  (2)  after 
"Secretary  of  Defense";  and 

(B)  by  strking  out  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to"  in  clause  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Each  report  of  the  Director  required 
under  subsection  (bK5)  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  and  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  intervening  review 
or  approval  and  without  any  change  or  revi- 
sion by  any  other  officer  or  employee.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
may  submit  such  comments  regarding  the 
report  as  he  considers  appropriate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Committees 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  also  submit  such 
comments  regarding  the  report  as  he  consid- 
ers appropriate  to  such  Committees. 

"(d)  The  Director  reports  directly,  with- 
out intervening  review  or  approval,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Director  shall 
consult  with,  but  the  Director  and  the  Di- 
rector's staff  are  independent  of.  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  all 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  responsible  for  acquisition 


or  research  and  development.  The  Director 
shall  keep  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  fully  and  currently  informed 
of  his  activities  with  respect  to  his  duties 
under  this  section  and  any  recommenda- 
tions made  in  carrying  out  those  duties."; 
and 
(3)  in  subsection  (gKl)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ',  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition."  after  "Secretary 
of  Defense"  in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "of  Defense  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition" 
after  "Secretary"  in  the  last  sentence. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence and  honesty  of  weapons  test- 
ing by  providing  the  Director  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation  to  contin- 
ue to  report  directly  to  the  new  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition, 
as  provided  in  the  legislation  before 
us. 

Before  I  discuss  my  amendment,  Mr. 
President.  I  strongly  agree  with  the 
reconunendation  of  the  Packard  Com- 
mission that  we  create  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  for  acquisition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  intnxiuced  my  own 
bill  on  that  matter. 

I  also  played  an  instrumental  role  in 
creating  the  Packard  Commission.  I 
congratulate  the  commission  on  their 
fine  work,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
many  of  their  re<»mjnendations  being 
implemented.  The  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations should  contribute 
toward  bringing  more  efficiency  and 
better  military  equipment  to  building 
this  Nation's  defense. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  read  the  bill 
language  in  S.  2638  no  longer  requir- 
ing the  Director  of  OT&E  to  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  but 
to  the  new  Acquisition  Under  Secre- 
tary. I  know  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee accepted  an  amendment  requir- 
ing that  reports  from  the  Director  go 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Congress  without  intervening  review 
by  the  Under  Secretary.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  committee's  intent  with 
this  amendment  was  that  there  be  no 
loss  of  independence  and  objectivity 
previously  enjoyed  by  OT&E. 

However,  the  committee's  amend- 
ment does  not  go  far  enough  and  it  re- 
mains my  <x)n<»m  that  despite  the 
change  in  reporting  requirements,  the 
same  pressures  before  Public  Law  98- 
94  are  going  to  bear  on  the  Director  of 
OT&E.  In  1983,  Congress  agreed  by  a 
vote  of  91  to  5  that  decision  makers 
need  a  bias-free  view  on  operational 
test  and  evaluation  and  created 
OT&E.  The  law  removed  operational 
test  and  evaluation  oversight  from  the 
Defense  Department  development  and 
acquisition  organization.  Strong  argu- 
ments were  made  then  that  an  inde- 
pendent operational  test  and  evalua- 
tion oversight  office  is  the  essential 
check  and  balance  to  unavoidable  pro- 
gram adv(Kacy  of  the  development/ac- 
quisition orgsjiization.  Having  just  re- 
cently    established     this     important 
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policy  guidance,  we  should  not  now  re- 
verse it. 


thus  undermining  the  Director's  independ- 
ence as  established  in  current  law  (10  USC 
136a). 


[The  bill]  .  .  .  Would  require  the  Director 
of    Operational    Test    and    Evaluation    to 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  imrwirtjint.    lu  th(>  S«>nate  Droceeds 


All  I  suggest  now  is  let  us  test  the 
office,  let  us  give  it  adequate  time.  I 


able  to  support  efforts  to  add  statute 

to  operational  testing. 
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policy  guidance,  we  should  not  now  re- 
verse it. 

Mr.  President,  the  strongest  and  best 
way  to  ensure  real  independence  is  to 
keep  the  position  of  Director  where  it 
is  in  current  law.  I.  along  with  Sena- 
tors Kasszbaum  and  Pryor,  have  writ- 
ten twice  to  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  expressing  our  con- 
cerns about  subordinating  the  Direc- 
tor of  Operational  Testing.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  those  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoM),  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

COMMTTTKB  OH  GOVERNMENTAI.  AlTAIRS, 

Washington,  DC,  June  17,  1986. 
Hon.  Bamt  Golowater, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Deah  Barht:  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  the  Senate  Aimed  Services  Committee 
will  be  marlcing  up  legislation  regarding  ac- 
quisition policy  this  week  that  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  fiscal  year  1987  Defense  E>e- 
partment  authorization  bill. 

As  you  remember,  we  wrote  you  in  early 
May  indicating  our  concerns  about  language 
to  create  an  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  (USD<A)).  Our  letter  explained 
that  the  language  would  subordinate  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  (OT&E)  and  undermine  the  Di- 
rector's independence  as  established  in  cur- 
rent law  (10  U.S.C.  136a). 

We  are  concerned  that  the  organizational 
structure  envisioned  in  the  bill  could  de- 
prive decision  makers,  including  the  Con- 
gress, of  a  truly  independent  assessment  of 
weapon  system  operational  effectiveness 
and  suitability.  Certainly  we  believe  the  new 
USEHA)  should  receive  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation from  OT&E  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  position.  However,  the  provi- 
sion eliminating  the  relationship  t>etween 
the  Defense  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
OT&E.  and  giving  the  USEKA)  complete 
control  over  operational  testing  and  testing 
policy  would  end  independent  oversight  of 
operational  test  and  evaluation.  We  strongly 
object  to  these  provisions  and  urge  that 
they  be  removed  from  the  bill. 

In  1983.  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
agreed  to  create  the  OT&E  and  remove  it 
from  powerful  program  advocacy  in  the  de- 
velopment/acquisition community  inside 
the  Pentagon.  It  is  import&nt  now  that  a 
fundamental  principle  of  weapons  testing 
reform  stay  intact. 
Sincerely, 

WlIXIAM  V.  ROTB.  Jr.. 

Cltairman. 
David  P»yor. 

U.S.  Senator. 
Nahct  L.  Kassebaum. 

U.S.  Senator. 

UJS.  Semate. 
CoioiiTTEB  ON  Governmental  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC,  May  6,  1986. 

Dear  :  It  has  come  to  our  attention 

that  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  be  marking  up  an  omnibus  acquisition 
bill  this  week. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  bill 
language  to  create  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  (USD<A)).  The  lan- 
guage as  it  now  stands  would  sut>ordinai« 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation  (OT&E)  to  the  VSTXA) 


thus  undermining  the  Director's  independ- 
ence as  established  in  current  law  (10  USC 
136a). 

We  understand  the  congressional  intent 
behind  the  language  and  that  some  modifi- 
cation has  already  been  made  at  the  sub- 
committee level.  However,  as  presently  writ- 
ten, the  provision  would  stUl  send  a  message 
to  the  Defense  Department,  military  Serv- 
ices, public,  and  media  that  Independent 
oversight  of  operational  test  and  evaluation 
is  no  longer  a  priority. 

As  you  remember,  Congress  agreed  that 
decision  makers  need  a  bias-free  view  on 
operational  test  and  evaluation  and  created 
OTStE  in  1983  (PL  98-94)  removing  oper- 
ational test  and  evaluation  oversight  from 
the  Defense  Department  development  and 
acquisition  organization.  Strong  arguments 
were  made  then  that  an  Independent  oper- 
ational test  and  evaluation  oversight  office 
is  the  essential  check  and  balance  to  un- 
avoidable program  advocacy  of  the  develop- 
ment/acquisition organization.  Having  Just 
recently  established  this  important  policy 
guidance,  we  should  not  now  reverse  it. 

The  bill  language  creating  the  USD(A) 
would  give  an  official  in  charge  of  develop- 
ment and  acquisition  complete  control  over 
operational  testing  and  testing  policy.  This 
provision,  even  as  modified  in  the  subcom- 
mittee draft,  reestablishes  the  principle  that 
the  "students  should  grade  their  own  final 
exams"  and  it  potentially  could  deprive  de- 
cision makers,  specifically  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary and  the  Congress,  of  a  truly  inde- 
pendent assessment  of  weapon  system  oper- 
ational effectiveness  and  suitability. 

It  is  our  hope  that  OT&E  remains  as  is, 
with  the  modification  that  the  new  USD(A) 
receive  all  the  necessary  information  from 
OT&E  needed  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
position.  We  hope  you  will  agree  that  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  weapons  testing 
reform  that  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
92-5  should  not  now  be  reversed. 
Sincerely, 

William  V.  Roth.  Jr., 
Chairman. 

David  Pryor, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Nancy  L.  Kassebaum, 
U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Subordinating  the  Direc- 
tor of  OT&E  no  longer  provides  the 
position  total  independence  from  the 
powerful  development  and  procure- 
ment bureaucracies  in  the  Pentagon. 
The  organizational  structure  envi- 
sioned in  the  bill  could  deprive  deci- 
sionmakers, including  the  Congress 
or  a  truly  independent  assessment  of 
weapons  system  operational  effec- 
tiveness and  suitability.  I  agree  with 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  the  new  Under  Secretary  should 
receive  all  the  necessary  information 
from  OT&E  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  position.  Our  amendment  will 
therefore  require  the  Director  to  con- 
sult with,  inform,  and  fully  ccraperate 
with  the  new  Under  Secretary  while 
remaining  organizationally  independ- 
ent. It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  supports 
continuing  the  Director's  independ- 
ence. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  from  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  evaluating  the 
section  of  the  biU  subordinating  the 
Director  of  OT&E: 


(The  bill]  .  .  .  Would  require  the  Director 
of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  to 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  through 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  acquisi- 
tion. As  you  know,  the  Congress  mandated 
the  Director  to  be  the  Principal  Adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  OT&E  matters 
and  report  directly,  without  intervening 
review  or  approval,  to  the  Secretary.  We 
recommend  deleting  this  section  because  it 
could  either  in  practice  or  preception  ad- 
versely impact  on  the  Independence  and  ob- 
jectivity that  the  Director  was  established 
to  ensure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  text  of  the  letter  from  GAO  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office. 

Washington,  DC,  Apnl  7,  1986. 
Hon.  William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairican:  At  the  request  of 
your  staff,  we  reviewed  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish in  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition.  We  have  long  emphasized 
the  need  to  improve  DOD's  decisionmaking 
process  and  we  support  the  major  thrust  of 
the  proposal,  namely  consolidating  the  ac- 
quisition function  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  recent  testimony, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Acqui- 
sition Policy,  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  we  noted  that  an  advantage  of  this 
approach  is  that  accountability  for  all  ac- 
quisition phases  would  be  found  in  one 
place. 

Section  104  of  the  proposal  would  require 
the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 
uation (OT&E)  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  through  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition.  As  you  know,  the 
Congress  mandated  the  Director  to  be  the 
principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  OT&E  matters  and  report  directly, 
without  intervening  review  or  approval,  to 
the  Secretary.  We  recommend  deleting  this 
section  because  it  could  either  in  practice  or 
perception  adversely  Impact  on  the  inde- 
pendence and  objectivity  that  the  Director 
was  established  to  ensure. 

One  additional  conunent  we  have  deals 
with  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  Logistics. 
The  proposal  does  not  mention  the  func- 
tions currently  performed  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary.  We  assume  that  there  would  con- 
tinue to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Acqui- 
sition and  Logistics  who  would  report  to  the 
new  Under  Secretary.  This  relationship 
should  be  addressed  In  the  proposal. 

We  are  currently  conducting  a  review  on 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  centralized 
civilian  acquisition  agency.  The  results  of 
our  review  should  be  useful  In  evaluating 
proposals  for  making  organizational  adjust- 
ments to  the  defense  acquisition  function. 
We  will  keep  your  staff  Informed  of  the 
progress  of  our  review. 

We  have  enclosed  an  annotated  copy  of 
the  proposal  which  suggests  other  changes 
Intended  to  clarify  the  language.  We  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this 
proposal.  If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  C.  Conahan, 

Director. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  Important,  as  the  Senate  proceeds 
with  this  reorganization,  to  recall 
what  I  consider  the  three  essential 
purposes  when  we  created  the  position 
of  Director  of  OT&E  in  1983. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  the  purposes 
were: 

First.  To  give  the  Director  total  in- 
dependence from  any  influence  by 
other  areas  of  the  weapons  acquisition 
process  in  analyzing  operational  test 
and  evaluation  results. 

Second.  To  make  the  Director  indi- 
vidually accountable  for  realistic  oper- 
ational testing  and  testing  policy  of 
major  weapons  systems;  and 

Third.  To  require  the  Director  to 
inform  and  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  his  analysis  of  oper- 
ational test  and  evaluation  results. 

I  believe  that  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant for  the  proper  functioning  of  this 
Office  that  we  maintain  and  keep 
intact  the  direct  line  of  authority  from 
the  Director  of  OT&E  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  I  think  this  is  the 
only  way  that  we  can  indeed  assure 
the  continued  independence  of  the 
testing  authority. 

It  will  maintain  the  necessary  degree 
of  emphasis  for  the  testing  function 
when  the  Director  prepares  his  budget 
and  staffing  requirement  as  well  as 
when  he  reviews  the  budget  and  staff 
of  the  operational  test  agencies  in  the 
military  services. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier.  I  believe  a  working  relation- 
ship can  be  created  between  the  new 
Under  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
OT&E  that  keeps  these  essential  pur- 
poses intact  while  satisfying  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Packard  Com- 
mission report. 

The  Director  of  OT&E  should  be  in- 
structed to  keep  the  Under  Secretary 
fully  informed,  to  advise  him  where 
appropriate  and  provide  him  with 
copies  of  the  same  report  he  is  in- 
structed to  submit  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. This  arrangement  would 
assiu-e  that  the  three  purposes  which 
helped  convince  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  Office  by  a  vote  of  91  to  5  remain 
intact. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  mentioned. 
Congress  created  the  Office  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation  in  1983.  I 
think  it  deserves  to  be  fully  tested. 
The  proposal  that  was  adopted  in  the 
Senate  in  1983  is  a  well-conceived  one, 
it  is  one  that  had  been  proposed  many 
times  for  many  years.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  endorsed  and  contin- 
ues to  endorse  the  concept  in  reports 
to  Congress.  Other  people  who  have 
held  high  office  in  defense,  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  have  said 
there  was  a  need  for  an  independent 
office  of  operational  test  and  evalua- 
tion totally  independent  from  the  de- 
velopment and  procurement  communi- 
ties. 


All  I  suggest  now  is  let  us  test  the 
office,  let  us  give  it  adequate  time.  I 
would  recommend  a  minimum  of  5 
years:  then,  if  it  is  not  working  well,  a 
new  approach  should  be  studied. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
change  operational  testing  in  mid- 
course.  The  problem,  if  you  reverse 
now,  is  that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult 
indeed  to  ever  reverse  course  again.  I 
think  we  have  seen  some  progress 
being  made  here,  and  we  ought  to  let 
the  people  in  the  new  Office  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  E^raluation  show  the 
stuffing  they  are  made  of  and  I  do  not 
think  it  does  any  particular  violence  to 
the  reorganization  which,  as  I  said,  I 
applaud. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  make  a 
strong  argument  that  everything 
ought  to  be  under  the  new  Under  Sec- 
retary. Strictly  from  the  organization- 
al point  of  view,  a  lot  of  people  would 
support  it,  but  I  think  our  concern 
here  is  that  in  military  prociu-ement 
there  are  constituencies  that  come  to 
bear. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  these 
constituencies  are  necessarily  nefari- 
ous, evil  people  because  in  many  cases 
they  are  well  motivated.  There  is  the 
urgency  of  getting  on  with  the  job  and 
getting  the  weapons  into  the  field.  I 
am  not  necessarily  casting  aspersions 
as  to  their  motivations. 

The  fact  is  that  once  you  start  a 
weapon  system,  it  does  develop  a  con- 
stituency of  its  own,  and  within  the 
family  of  the  development  and  acquisi- 
tion, it  does  develop  what  I  call  a  life 
of  its  own.  Then,  of  course,  you  do 
have  the  outside  pressure  of  the  con- 
tractors who.  for  whatever  reasons— 
and  they  can  be  just  as  well  motivated 
as  those  within  the  Pentagon— want  to 
see  the  weapon  system  proceed. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
to  subordinate  this  Director  to  the 
Under  Secretary.  I  think  it  would  im- 
dercut  the  goals  for  which  the  Office 
was  created.  It  would  bring  about  the 
same  Icinds  of  conflict  of  interest  and 
downgrading  of  the  testing  authority 
or  it  would  run  the  risk  that  occurred 
in  the  past  and  that  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Office  of  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation  in  the  first  place. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  pressures  that 
develop  to  move  a  new  weapon  system 
into  the  field  can  be  considerable.  It 
does  not  take  long  for  a  new  weapon 
system  to  create  its  own  constituency. 
The  testing  function  is  subject  to  in- 
tensive lobbying  from  weapon  con- 
stituencies, both  in  the  Pentagon  and 
in  the  larger  defense  establishment 
who  would  prefer  to  circumvent  oper- 
ational testing  in  order  to  speed  the 
deployment  of  new  weapons. 

The  l>est  way  to  protect  the  Director 
of  OT&E  from  these  pressures  is  to 
provide  him  with  independent  author- 
ity so  that  he  wUl  be  able  to  help  serv- 
ice test  agencies  with  assaults  on  their 
independence  and  funding  and  will  be 


able  to  support  efforts  to  add  statute 
to  operational  testing. 

In  the  vote  approving  OT&E  in 
1983,  the  Senate  made  several  critical 
decisions.  It  made  the  Director  of 
OT&E  independent.  It  made  him  ac- 
coimtable  and  it  made  him  report  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Then,  as  now,  the  Congress  wanted  to 
create  a  safeguard  against  billion- 
dollar  weapons  being  produced  with 
insufficient  operational  testing,  to 
safeguard  against  weapons  being  pro- 
duced despite  poor  operational  test  re- 
sults, and  safeguard  against  insuffi- 
cient operational  test  plans  for  weap- 
ons being  developed  and  produced. 

I  think  these  safeguards  would  be 
defeated  if  we  were  to  subordinate  the 
Director  to  a  DOD  official  other  than 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  this  morning  to  join  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  in  offering  this 
amendment. 

I  imagine  there  will  be  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  think  this  is  one 
of  those  dog-and-cat  amendments  that 
we  start  looking  at  during  this  part  of 
the  process,  especially  in  a  major  au- 
thorization bill  such  as  we  have  been 
considering  for  the  last  several  days 
and  nights.  I  can  assure  every  Member 
of  this  body  that  that  is  exactly  what 
this  amendment  is  not. 

The  issue  is  whether  decision  makers 
in  the  Pentagon  and  in  Congress  will 
have  independent,  hopefully  honest, 
operational  tests  of  weapons  and  re- 
ports on  those  tests,  or  whether  those 
tests  and  reports  will  be  tainted.  Put 
more  bluntly,  the  issue  is  whether,  for 
testing  weapons,  the  students  will 
grade  their  own  exams. 

D  1000 

It  is  operational  testing  that  tells  us 
whether  a  weapon  will  work  in 
combat.  We  have  heard  all  the  horror 
stories:  about  the  M-16  rifle,  about 
American  torpedoes  and  bazookas  in 
World  War  II.  and  about  the  DIVAD 
air  defense  gun.  The  issue  here  is 
whether  Congress  will  go  the  extra 
mile  to  insure  that  the  weapons  we 
give  Ameri<»n  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  will  be  proven  winners  or  im- 
properly tested  or  untested  losers. 

This  debate  is  a  repeat  of  one  we 
had  in  1983.  Then,  we  decided  by  a 
vote  of  91-5  to  make  operational  test- 
ing independent.  Before  then,  oper- 
ational testing  was  controlled  by  the 
same  man  who  controlled  research,  de- 
velopment, and  acquisition.  And  we 
had  problems.  We  had  cheating  in 
tests;  we  had  rigged  tests;  sometimes 
we  had  no  tests,  and  often  we  had  self- 
serving  test  analysis  and  reports  influ- 
enced heavily  by  those  who  did  not 
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want  to  see  their  own  handiwork  ob- 
jectively assessed. 


"could  either  in  practice  or  perception 
adversely  impact  on  the  independence 


Under   Secretary 
even  any  one  else. 
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knows  that  producing  these  weapons 
when  they  do  not  work  is  very,  very 
nountftmroductive.    and   certainly   ex- 


of  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission 
on  Defense  Management,  is  considering  leg- 
islation that  would  create  the  new  Under 


ment/acqulsltlon  community  when  they 
fear  that  a  particular  test  will  place  their 
acquisition  program  in  jeopardy.  At  the  cm- 
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want  to  see  their  own  handiwork  ob- 
jectively assessed. 

Having  opposed  that  bill  that  we 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate  in 
1983,  the  E)efense  Department  took  18 
months  to  appoint  a  Director  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation.  But  now. 
Just  as  the  new  office  is  beginning  to 
establish  itself,  here  we  are  talking 
about  removing  that  office's  independ- 
ence. At  a  bare  minimum,  we  should 
give  this  new  office  a  chance  to  prove 
itself. 

There  are  other,  certainly  more  im- 
portant, reasons  why  the  Senate's 
1983  reform  of  operational  testing 
should  not  be  undone,  as  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  recommends. 

The  dangers  of  disregarding  the 
need  for  independence  in  weapons 
testing  was  brought  home  to  the 
Nation  very  painfully  on  January  28, 
1986.  It  was  then  that  seven  lives  were 
lost  in  the  space  shuttle  disaster. 

In  its  report  on  the  disaster,  the 
Rogers  Commission  found  that  NASA 
"Organizational  structures  •  •  •  have 
placed  safety  and  reliability  and  qual- 
ity assurance  offices  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  very  organizations  and 
activities  whose  efforts  they  are  to 
check." 

The  Commission  went  on  to  find 
that  "an  effectively  functioning 
safety,  reliability,  and  quality  assur- 
ance organization  could  have  taken 
action  to  prevent  the  51-L  [Challeng- 
er] accident." 

And  it  recommended  that  "NASA 
should  establish  an  Office  of  Safety, 
Reliability     and     Quality     Assurance 

•  •  •  reporting  directly  to  the  NASA 
Administrator  •  *  *  [with]  direct  au- 
thority for  safety,  reliability,  and  qual- 
ity assurance  throughout  the  Agency 

•  •  •  and  [it]  should  be  independent  of 
other  NASA  functional  and  program 
responsibilities." 

What  is  safety,  reliability,  and  qual- 
ity assurance  for  NASA  is  operational 
testing  for  DOD.  If  putting  those 
NASA  fimctions  "under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  very  organizations  and  ac- 
tivities whose  efforts  they  are  to 
check"  cost  the  Nation  the  lives  of 
seven  astronauts,  imagine  the  thou- 
sands of  lives  it  might  cost  our  armed 
services  in  war  if  operational  testing  is 
supervised  by  the  very  office  whose 
work  it  is  to  check. 

The  present  Director  of  Operational 
Testing  and  Evaluation,  Mr.  Jack 
Krings,  has  testified  in  Congress 
against  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's recommendation.  He  appreciates 
very  well  and  certainly  very  fully  what 
will  happen  to  his  office.  In  his  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Krings  said  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion: "It  will  be  perceived— and  right- 
ly—not as  a  reform,  but  as  a  retreat 
from  reform." 

The  GAO  agrees:  it  says  that  put- 
ting the  Under  Secretary  for  Acquisi- 
tion In  charge  of  operational  testing 


"could  either  in  practice  or  perception 
adversely  impact  on  the  independence 
and  objectivity  that  the  Director  [of 
operational  testing]  was  established  to 
insure." 

With  all  of  these  arguments  against 
removing  independence  from  oper- 
ational testing,  why  are  we  even 
having  a  debate?  The  answer,  Mr. 
President,  is  very  simple.  It  is  because 
the  Packard  Commission  recommend- 
ed this  change. 

The  Packard  Commission  performed 
a  good  service  for  all  of  us.  I  support 
its  recommendations,  but  we  do  need 
to  exercise  our  own,  independent  judg- 
ment. It  is  entirely  possible  that  in 
this  one  limited  area,  the  Packard 
Commission  may  have  recommended 
something  that  we  should  think  more 
carefully  about. 

The  Packard  Commission  recom- 
mended creating  an  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition.  That  may 
be  a  good  idea.  I  may  support  that 
idea.  But  this  one  aspect  of  it  would 
have  us  repeat  one  of  history's  mis- 
takes. We  appreciated  the  need  to 
make  operational  testing  independent 
in  1983  only  3  years  ago.  and  we 
should  appreciate  that  need  now. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  pre- 
sents the  argument  that  we  need  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition  be- 
cause we  need  accountability  in  de- 
fense procurement;  we  need  clear  lines 
of  authority,  and  we  need  to  give  one 
man  authority  to  clean  up  the  mess.  I 
could  not  agree  more. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  also 
says  we  need  independence  in  oper- 
ational testing.  Here  we  find  a  very 
major  contradiction.  The  need  for  in- 
dependence is  recognized,  but  the  or- 
ganizational structure  to  grant  it  is 
denied.  The  committee  report  says 
their  bill  "does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  independence  and  objectivity  de- 
manded of  and  by  the  Office  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation."  But 
what  does  the  committee's  bill  actual- 
ly do? 

Mr.  President,  here  is  what  the  com- 
mittee's bill  actually  does: 

It  gives  the  Acquisition  Under  Secre- 
tary, not  the  Director  of  Operational 
Testing,  control  over  all  Pentagon 
policies  for  testing. 

It  gives  the  Acquisition  Under  Secre- 
tary all  supervisory  powers  over  the 
Director  of  Operational  Testing  and 
his  staff. 

It  requires  the  Operational  Testing 
Director  to  report  directly  to  the  Ac- 
quisition Under  Secretary. 

It  also  removes  almost  all  of  the 
Operational  Testing  Director's  access 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
added  a  requirement  that  reports  from 
the  Director  of  Operational  Testing 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  to  Congress  without  in- 
tervening review  or  approval  from  the 


Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition  or 
even  any  one  else. 

Does  that  provision  grant  independ- 
ence, Mr.  President?  No,  it  does  not.  It 
only  says  written  reports  cannot  be  al- 
tered. This  provision  does  not  affect  in 
the  least  the  independence  of  the 
author  who  writes  these  reports.  He 
will  still  be  an  underling,  a  subordi- 
nate, and  a  nonindependent  Director 
within  the  Under  Secretary's  office. 
The  appearance  of  independence  is  of- 
fered but  not  the  substance. 

The  committee  cannot  have  it  both 
ways;  it  cannot  create  accountability 
and  pretend  it  has  preserved  independ- 
ence. Underneath  the  rhetoric,  the 
committee  made  a  choice;  it  chose  con- 
trol and  discarded  independence  for 
operational  testing. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  clear  what  our  amendment  does. 
First,  we  do  not  unravel  the  authority 
and  accountability  of  the  new  Under 
Secretary  for  Acquisition.  We  leave  to 
him  all  things  that  he  should  control, 
and  control  completely.  We  release 
from  him  that  which  he  should  not 
control:  the  operational  testing  func- 
tion. Our  amendment  is  also  careful  to 
provide  for  consultation  between  the 
Director  of  Operational  Testing  and 
the  new  Under  Secretary,  and  the 
amendment  requires  operational  test- 
ing reports  to  go  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary to  keep  him  fully  informed  of  in- 
formation he  must  have. 

With  all  the  reforms  of  the  Defense 
Department  that  the  Senate  has 
passed— reform  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  reform  of  procurement,  reform 
of  the  civilian  component  of  the  Pen- 
tagon—we need  to  be  careful  not  to 
change  for  the  mere  sake  of  change, 
not  to  ignore  lessons  from  the  past, 
and  not  to  reverse  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened reforms  that  we  enacted  3 
years  ago.  If  the  Senate  decides  to 
return  to  the  mistakes  of  the  past  for 
oi>erational  testing,  we  will  not  be  en- 
gaging in  reform;  we  will  be  engaging 
in  deform. 

Our  language  in  1983,  Mr.  President, 
was  very,  very  clear  and  very  explicit. 
This  body,  by  a  91-to-5  vote,  said  that 
the  Director  of  Operational  Testing 
should  have  direct,  not  indirect,  but 
direct  access  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  this  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee proposal  would  take  that  access 
away. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  man 
who  in  the  period  of  time  that  I  have 
been  involved  In  State  and  Federal 
Government  that  I  have  admired  and 
respected  any  more  than  the  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Col.  James 
Burton.  Col.  James  Burton  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  has  been  an  operational 
tester  for  a  good  number  of  years.  He 
is  the  individual  who  in  fact  forced 
decent  tests  and  honest  test  assess- 
ment on  several  weapons,  including 
the    Bradley    armored    vehicle.     He 


knows  that  producing  these  weapons 
when  they  do  not  work  is  very,  very 
counterproductive,  and  certainly  ex- 
pensive, and  certainly  does  nothing  to 
increase  our  military  strength. 

On  August  3,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  now  retired  Colo- 
nel Burton,  addressed  to  me,  and,  if  I 
might,  I  would  like  to  Just  read  a  few 
sentences  from  that  letter. 

For  the  past  four  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  a  tester  on  the  staff 
^f  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  have  served 
under  both  arrangements,  when  the  chief 
tester  (Director  of  Defense  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion) was  subordinate  to  the  acquisition  ex- 
ecutive (Under  Secretary  of  Defense.  Re- 
search and  Eiigineering)  and  the  current  ar- 
rangement where  the  chief  tester  works  di- 
rectly for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  can 
assure  you  the  difference  Is  like  night  and 
day.  I  have  witnessed,  and  shared,  the  frus- 
trations of  former  chief  testers  under  the 
old  arrangement,  as  decision  after  decision 
was  made  by  the  acquisition  executive  to 
precede  with  a  program  In  spite  of  unfavor- 
able test  results,  and  some  times  in  the  ab- 
sence of  test  results. 

When  Congress  created  the  independent 
Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion, shock  waves  passed  through  the  acqui- 
sition community.  Recall  how  vigorously 
USDR  &  E  resisted  that  legislation.  Those 
shock  waves  were  then  magnified  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  cancelled  the  DIVAD 
program  because  of  poor  performance  in  an 
operational  test.  Coupled  together,  those 
two  actions  generated  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  greater  concern  and 
regard  for  adequate  testing  and  more  em- 
phasis on  test  results  as  a  basis  for  acquisi- 
tion decisions.  This  is  a  far  healthier  situa- 
tion than  before.  I  urge  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  preserve  the  current  relationship 
between  tester  and  acquisition  executive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  immediately  following  my 
statement  the  full  text  of  the  letter  of 
Colonel  Burton  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  in  closing  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Roth,  Senator  Kassebaum,  and  myself 
this  morning. 

This  is  a  very,  very  important 
amendment.  We  are  on  the  verge  of 
undoing  something  that  we  did  in  1983 
which  was  a  meaningful  and  construc- 
tive reform  which  speaks  directly  to 
the  airmen,  to  the  sailor,  to  the  GI.  It 
is  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  respect- 
fully, what  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  done  in  this  legislation 
this  morning,  although  well  meaning, 
is  going  to  be  a  retreat  from  true  mili- 
tary reform  In  the  area  of  Independ- 
ent, honest  testing  and  evaluation  of 
our  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 

AuguMt  3.  1986. 
Hon.  David  Prtor, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator.  I  understand  that  the 
Senate,  in  response  to  the  recommendations 


of  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission 
on  Defense  Management,  is  considering  leg- 
islation that  would  create  the  new  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
subordinate  the  Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation  under  the  new  Under 
Secretary.  While  I  support  the  creation  of 
the  new  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition. I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take to  subordinate  the  Director  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation  under  the  new 
Under  Secretary. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  arguments  that  the 
proposed  legislation  provides  adequate  safe- 
guards to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
chief  tester,  that  he  will  be  separate  from 
and  therefore  independent  of  the  chief's  de- 
veloper, that  administratively  he  will  con- 
tinue to  have  access  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Congress  and  finally  that  the 
new  acquisition  executive,  not  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  is  the  appropriate  individual  to 
receive  the  tester's  recommendations  and 
make  the  final,  balanced  acquisition  deci- 
sion. These  arguments  sound  good  on  paper, 
but  do  not  hold  up  in  reality. 

For  the  past  four  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  a  tester  on  the  staff 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  have  served 
under  both  arrangements,  when  the  chief 
tester  (Director  of  Defense  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion) was  subordinate  to  the  acquisition  ex- 
ecutive (Under  Secretary  of  Defense.  Re- 
search and  Engineering)  and  the  current  ar- 
rangement where  the  chief  tester  works  di- 
rectly for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  can 
assure  you  the  difference  is  like  night  and 
day.  I  have  witnessed,  and  shared,  the  frus- 
trations of  former  chief  testers  under  the 
old  arrangement,  as  decision  after  decision 
was  made  by  the  acquisition  executive  to 
procede  with  a  program  in  spite  of  unfavor- 
able test  results,  and  some  times  in  the  ab- 
sence of  test  results. 

The  Air  Force  AIQ-131  Jammer  Pod  is  a 
prime  example  where  decisions  to  procede 
with  the  acquisition  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  long  history  of  test  failures  and  per- 
formance deficiencies,  yet  procede  they  did. 
For  almost  ten  years,  the  program  went 
through  a  continuous  cycle  of  test,  fix,  and 
retest  without  ever  passing  a  realistic  oper- 
ational test.  Meanwhile  the  production  line 
continued  to  spit  out  units  like  popcorn. 
DDT  &  E  tried  unsuccessfully  to  constrain 
the  production  until  tests  demonstrated 
that  the  serious  deficiencies  revealed  by  pre- 
vious tests  had  in  fact  been  corrected.  Con- 
straints were  finally  achieved  in  1985  by 
DOT&E. 

There  are  many  other  examples,  where, 
under  the  old  arrangement  inadequate  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  test  results.  Decisions 
to  procede  with  a  program  were  based  more 
upon  faith  and  promise  than  upon  demon- 
strated performance  and  track  records.  The 
1982  DSARC  decision  to  procede.  against 
the  advice  of  the  chief  tester,  with  the 
AMRAAM  development  and  test  schedule  is 
a  classic  example.  The  program  is  now  years 
behind  the  promised  schedule  and  will  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  more  than 
promised. 

I  attribute  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  test  re- 
sults in  the  decision  process  to  the  subordi- 
nation of  the  chief  tester  to  the  acquisition 
executive.  On  paper  DDT  &  E  had  direct 
access  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  in 
reality  he  did  not.  The  heavy  hand  of 
USDR  &  E  was  always  on  his  shoulder. 

Prom  my  own  personal  experiences  of  the 
past  two  years  on  the  Bradley  live  fire  tests. 
I  can  attest  to  the  tremendous  pressures 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  the  develop- 


ment/acquisition community  when  they 
fear  that  a  particular  test  will  place  their 
acquisition  program  in  jeopardy.  At  the  cru- 
cial point  of  my  negotiations  with  the  Army 
to  get  them  to  agree  to  actually  conduct  live 
fire  tests  on  the  Bradley,  my  job  was  elimi- 
nated. Six  months  later,  when  the  Bradley 
tests  began,  there  was  an  attempt  to  send 
me  to  Alaska.  After  the  tests  were  finished 
last  fall.  I  wrote  an  independent  report  on 
the  results,  and  both  USDR&E  and  the 
Army  tried  to  say  that  I  had  not  written  a 
report,  merely  "rough  draft  observations". 
The  night  before  I  was  to  testify  on  the 
Bradley  tests  before  a  Congressional  Sub- 
committee, there  was  an  attempt  to  censor 
my  testimony.  Then,  after  I  signed  my  re- 
tirement papers  this  spring.  I  was  given  an 
offer  to  stay  on  the  Bradley  tests  until  they 
were  finished.  My  own  experiences  were  not 
unique.  I  have  witnessed  similar  pressures 
placed  upon  other  testers  who  have  tried  to 
ensiu-e  that  thorough,  realistic  tests  were 
conducted  and  that  all  results,  both  the 
good  news  and  the  bad  news,  were  consid- 
ered openly  and  objectively  in  the  final  as- 
sessment. 

When  Congress  created  the  independent 
Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion, shock  waves  passed  through  the  acqui- 
sition community.  Recall  how  vigorously 
USDR&E  resisted  that  legislation.  Those 
shock  waves  were  then  magnified  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  cancelled  the  DIVAD 
program  because  of  poor  performance  in  an 
operational  test.  Coupled  together,  those 
two  actions  generated  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  greater  concern  and 
regard  for  adequate  testing  and  more  em- 
phasis on  test  results  as  a  basis  for  acquisi- 
tion decisions.  This  is  a  far  healthier  situa- 
tion than  before.  I  urge  you  and  your  col- 
leagues to  preserve  the  current  relationship 
between  tester  and  acquisition  executive. 
Sincerely. 

James  G.  Burtor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
pay  my  respects  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  their  diligence  In  this  entire 
Issue.  They  are  the  ones  who  created 
the  Office  of  Test  Evaluation.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  pursued  to 
make  sure  that  the  Integrity  of  this 
office  is  carried  out.  They  are  the  ones 
who  really  have  pushed  the  idea  that 
we  need  to  know  what  in  fact  is  going 
on  before  we  get  to  full-scale  produc- 
tion. 

Certainly,  it  Is  an  Idea  that  we  all 
strongly  support. 

There  are  two  points  that  I  wish  to 
make,  Mr.  President. 

D  1010 

One  is  that  In  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  In  conjimctlon  in  working 
with  the  Packard  Commission,  we  do 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  di- 
rector of  Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion. And  I  will  show  how  that  inde- 
pendence is  maintained. 

Two,  we  feel  quite  strongly  that  the 
new  Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition  Is 
going  to  be  a  very  Important  person  In 
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this  whole  scheme  of  acquisition  mat- 
ters. 


But  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  is 
to  set  a  Eood  workine  relatioruhiD  and 


answer,  that  we  ought  to  have  this 
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ware  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


That  is  really  the  question.  It  Is  not 
inrtpnpnrifnt.  of  the  evaluation  office. 


the  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion. The  Commission  believes  that  OT&E 
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this  whole  scheme  of  acquisition  mat- 
ters. 

I  mean,  he  is  the  person  that  is 
going  to  be  responsible  for  policy,  for 
procurement.  When  something  now 
goes  wrong  and  W3  want  to  find  out 
what  has  gone  wrong  in  the  procure- 
ment process,  we  have  somebody  to  go 
to.  When  we  want  to  see  some 
changes,  particularly  through  policy 
and  direction,  we  know  where  to  go. 

But  I  believe  that  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  have  dwelled  upon 
the  point  that  somehow  we  are  unrav- 
eling or  undoing  the  current  situation. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  both  of  my 
colleagues  that  under  the  current  situ- 
ation today,  under  the  current  law, 
the  way  that  the  system  works  right 
now.  is  that  the  OT&E,  Mr.  Krings. 
reports  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Taft. 

That  is  the  practical  way  it  works. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  desig- 
nated Deputy  Secretary  Taft  to 
handle  acquisition  matters. 

Now,  with  the  new  law,  that  is  going 
to  change.  Mr.  Taft  is  no  longer  going 
to  be  in  charge  of  overall  policy  for  ac- 
quisition matters.  It  will  be  a  new 
person.  Mr.  Godwin  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  President  to  fill  this 
position.  If  he  is  confirmed,  he  will 
take  Mr.  Taft's  position  of  acquisition 
matters.  In  effect,  the  way  that  we 
will  have  our  provision.  Instead  of  re- 
porting to  Mr.  Taft,  the  Director  of 
OT&E,  he  will  now  report  to  Mr. 
Godwin  if  he  is  confirmed.  No  substan- 
tive change  of  law.  The  independence, 
the  integrity  of  the  OT&E  is  main- 
tained. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  critical  point 
of  the  law  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware wrote  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, we  do  not  even  touch.  We  do 
not  even  bother  that  because  we 
thought  it  was  good  law.  What  they 
put  in  a  couple  of  years  ago,  we 
wanted  to  maintain  it.  Let  me  read  it: 

There  is  a  Director  of  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appointed  from  civilian  life  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Director  shall  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on 
the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  Director.  The  Director  may  be 
removed  from  the  office  by  the  President. 

Let  me  read  that  again: 

The  director  may  be  removed  from  office 
by  the  President.  The  President  shall  com- 
municate the  reasons  for  any  such  removal 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

In  other  words,  if  the  President  is 
going  to  remove  this  person  from  the 
office  that  has  its  independence,  he  is 
going  to  have  to  report  that  to  the 
Congress. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  in  fact  do 
maintain  this  independence.  We  do 
not  want  to  unu-avel  or  undo  the  good 
work  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
others  have  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  applaud  that  work. 


But  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  is 
to  get  a  good  working  relationship  and 
to  have  an  understanding  of  where  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition  is 
going  to  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things. 
We  really  feel  that  having  that  infor- 
mation, having  that  availability,  and 
working  with  the  Director  of  OT&E  is 
very  important.  If  we  are  going  to  give 
him  authority  and  then  start  to  slice 
up  his  responsibility,  I  am  just  not  so 
sure  how  effective  that  is  really  going 
to  be.  We  are  not  really,  in  effect, 
changing  anything. 

Of  course,  this  Director  of  OT&E 
has  access  to  the  Secretary.  He  is  a 
very  important  person.  He  is  a  very 
important  person  to  this  Congress.  Be- 
lieve me,  if  someone  wanted  to  deny 
access  of  the  OT&E  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  they  probably  would  not 
get  two  votes:  probably  would  not  get 
any,  because  it  would  not  be  offered. 
Nobody,  nobody  is  trying  to  deny  any 
kind  of  access,  particularly  of  the  Di- 
rector of  OT&E  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.    • 

What  we  are  doing,  and  what  we  did 
with  the  Packard  Commission  in  hours 
and  hours  of  hearings,  is  to  try  to 
come  up  with  the  best  working  rela- 
tionship that  we  can  have  to  improve 
procurement  policy,  procurement 
management,  and  procurement  effi- 
ciency within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

We  believe  that  this  amendment,  if 
approved  by  the  Senate,  would  undo 
that  carefully  crafted  situation.  Either 
we  are  going  to  have  the  trust,  the 
confidence,  and  the  responsibility  in 
the  new  so-called  czar  of  acquisition  or 
we  are  not.  I  mean,  if  we  are  not  going 
to  give  him  that  authority,  responsibil- 
ity, and  I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  ac- 
countability, then  why  create  it? 

But  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Acquisition  was  the  No.  1  pri- 
ority of  the  Packard  Commission.  The 
whole  Packard  Commission,  all  the 
procurement  reforms  focus  around 
this  acquisition  czar.  I  mean,  he  is  the 
person  under  this  newly  created  pro- 
curement system.  And  if  he  is  the 
person,  then  we  must  give  him  the  re- 
sponsibility and  I  say  also  the  account- 
ability. 

I  believe,  though  well  intentioned— 
and  I  know  exactly  where  my  col- 
leagues are  coming  from,  and  they 
have  my  strong  support  in  making 
sure  that  we  get  that  information  to 
the  Office  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation,  that  that  independence  is 
preserved— I  think  by  carving  it  up 
and  making  this  something  more  than 
what  it  should  be,  changing  it  from 
what  the  current  situation  is  today,  I 
think  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  a 
very  important  and.  as  I  say.  carefully 
crafted,  long-worked-upon  product 
that  will  improve  the  procurement 
process  from  what  we  have  today. 

The  bottom  line,  and  finally,  Mr. 
President,  if  we  believe  that  this  is  the 


answer,  that  we  ought  to  have  this 
Under  Secretary  for  Acquisition,  that 
he  ought  to  be  niunero  uno  in  acquisi- 
tion, let  us  give  him  the  responsibility, 
and  let  us  give  him  the  accountability. 
Let  us  not  take  that  away. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  change  that 
independence.  That  independence  is 
there.  It  is  not  changed  one  iota  from 
the  practical  effect  of  what  we  are 
doing  today. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  par- 
ticipated in  lengthy  hearings  in  front 
of  the  Procurement  Subcommittee,  of 
which  Senator  Quayle  serves  as  chair- 
man with  such  distinction. 

This  is  an  important  issue.  It  is  a 
technical  issue,  but  it  is  an  important 
issue.  We  have  had  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent acquisition  policies  in  this  coun- 
try. We  have  had  each  service  handle 
their  own  acquisitions  and  advocate 
for  their  own  weapons  systems.  We 
have  had  duplication.  We  have  waste. 

Along  comes  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion and  says: 

We  are  going  to  end  that.  We  are  going  to 
have  an  acquisition  czar  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  accountability  for 
weapons  procurement  for  all  the  services. 

Now,  that  is  not  easy  to  do.  And 
there  is  a  lot  of  resistance  to  that  that 
comes  from  the  services,  because  the 
services  have,  obviously,  run  their  own 
show  and  wanted  to  run  their  own 
show  and  wanted  to  continue  to  do 
things  the  way  they  have. 

In  order  to  put  this  new  omelet  to- 
gether of  a  new  procurement  system 
with  focused  responsibility,  we  had  to 
break  some  eggs.  We  took  that  upon 
ourselves  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. We  had  the  pressures  from  the 
services  to  continue  doing  things  the 
way  they  have  always  have  and  we 
said.  "No.  we  are  going  to  resist  that 
kind  of  pressure  and  we  are  going  to 
adopt  a  new  procurement  system  with 
one  person  having  one  policy  for  the 
entire  Military  Establishment."  We 
said  that  we  are  going  to  take  the  pro- 
curement powers  that  have  existed 
theoretically  in  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  carve  them  out.  in  effect, 
and  give  them  to  a  new  procurement 
czar. 

Now.  obviously,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  still  above  that  czar.  But  it 
was  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  we  have  put  together  In  a 
full-time  procurement  czar  because 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  never 
had  the  time  to  put  in  the  kind  of 
effort  on  procurement  system. 

So  we  have  taken  these  powers  and 
we  have  identified  them  In  the  statute. 
And  we  said  to  a  new  procurement 
czar:  "You  have  this  authority  over 
procurement.  You  even  have  authority 
over  the  services." 

And  that  is  pretty  revolutionary. 
That  Is  something,  by  the  way,  which 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 


ware and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
have  supported,  because  they  have 
been  deeply  Involved  In  reforming  this 
procurement  system,  as  deeply  as  any- 
body I  know  in  this  Senate.  And  their 
Instincts  are  exactly  right,  that  we 
have  got  to  reform  this  system  and 
that  we  have  got  to  give  authority  to  a 
procurement  czar. 
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And  I  believe  they  support  strongly 
the  recommendation  of  the  Packard 
Commission  that  we  have  a  procure- 
ment czar.  I  think  they  were  two  of 
the  strongest  supporters  as  a  matter  of 
fact  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Packard  Commission. 

Now  we  have  a  czar.  We  have  resist- 
ed the  pressure  from  the  services. 
Listen  to  the  authority  we  have  given 
them  In  this  statute.  This  czar  is  going 
to  supervise  the  performance  of  the 
entire  Department  of  Defense  acquisi- 
tion system.  Those  are  pretty  strong 
words.  This  new  person,  I  will  repeat 
it,  is  going  to  supervise  the  perform- 
ance of  the  entire  Department  of  De- 
fense acquisition  system.  That  Is  just 
the  beginning.  That  czar  is  going  to  es- 
teblish  all  policies  for  acquisition  pro- 
curement, research  and  development, 
logistics,  testing,  contract  audit,  and 
contract  administration  for  all  entities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Those 
are  pretty  strong  words. 

This  czar  is  going  to  establish  all 
policies  for  maintenance  of  the  de- 
fense Industrial  base  of  the  United 
States.  This  czar  Is  going  to  serve  as 
the  senior  procurement  executive  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Do  we  want  that  czar  to  head  the 
evaluation  office,  and  are  we  going  to 
deny  that  person  the  day-to-day 
inputs  of  that  evaluation  office?  I  do 
not  mean  just  getting  a  copy  of  the 
report.  But  does  it  make  any  sense  to 
create  a  new  czar  with  all  those  pro- 
curement functions  and  then  have 
that  critical  evaluation  office  report  to 
somebody  else?  That  is  an  absolute 
disconnect. 

There  is  no  logic  In  saying  that  we 
want  the  person  to  have  all  of  that  au- 
thority over  procurement  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  critical  evaluation  func- 
tion have  that  function  report  to 
somebody  else,  and  that  somebody  else 
by  the  way  happens  to  be  above  the 
procurement  czar  but  that  is  not  the 
issue  in  terms  of  the  importance  of 
evaluation. 

I  could  not  agree  with  Seiuitor  Roth 
and  Senator  Pryor  more  In  terms  of 
the  independence  and  Importance  of 
the  evaluation  office.  It  Is  because  of 
that  Importance  that  you  want  to 
make  them  relevant.  If  you  want  to 
make  them  relevant  have  them  report 
to  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
making  the  relevant  decisions.  That 
person  Is  going  to  be  our  new  Under 
Secretary  for  Procurement. 


That  Is  really  the  question.  It  Is  not 
Independent  of  the  evaluation  office. 
My  friends  could  not  be  more  right. 
We  want  that  office  to  be  independ- 
ent. I  could  not  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Delaware  and  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas more.  We  want  that  person  to 
be  Independent  whether  they  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  wheth- 
er they  report  to  the  new  procurement 
czar.  The  issue  here  is  not  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  E^^aluation  Office.  We 
want  that  Office  to  be  exercising  Inde- 
pendent judgment,  whoever  the  Office 
reports  to,  but  we  also  want  that 
Office  to  be  relevant.  That  is  the  Issue 
here,  not  the  Independence  of  the 
Office,  but  the  relevance  of  the  Office, 
and  for  that  Office  to  be  relevant  that 
Office  should  report  to  the  decision- 
maker in  procurement.  And  that  deci- 
sionmaker is  our  new  Under  Secretary 
for  Procurement,  the  procurement 
czar. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  asked  Dave 
Packard  precisely  his  position  on  this 
matter  because  it  Is  obviously  Impor- 
tant what  Dave  Packard's  position  is. 
This  is  what  he  wrote  me  just  a  few 
days  ago. 

One  question  in  which  you  have  expressed 
interest  is  whether  the  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation  function  should  report  to 
the  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion. The  Commission  believes  that  OT&E 
should  be  clearly  independent  of  the  other 
functional  areas  such  as  R&D,  C3I  and  pro- 
duction, but  should  report  to  the  U.S.D.A. 
so  the  U.S.D.A.  has  the  whole  of  the  acquisi- 
tion function  under  his  authority.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  U.S.D.A.  have  all  of  the 
inputs  necessary  to  maice  the  objective  pro- 
gram assessment  the  Commission  believes 
necessary  to  insure  that  weapon  systems  are 
operationally  suiUble  and  cost  effective. 
This  does  not  mean  that  OT&E  reporU 
should  not  be  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  Congress  independent  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  The  scope  and  methodology  of 
testing  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director  of  OT&E. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
have  taken  steps  in  our  language  to  be 
sure  that  the  reports  of  the  test  Office 
In  fact  go  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  Dave 
Packard  and  the  Packard  Commission 
feel  about  this  Issue,  it  is  set  forth  in 
their  letter  to  me  dated  August  5, 
1986. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  letter.  Mr.  President,  be  made 
part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

President's  Blue  Ribbon 
CoMif  issioN  ON  Defense  Management, 

August  5,  1986. 
Hon.  Cakl  Levin, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  I  appreciate  your 
contacting  me  for  further  clarification  of 
certain  recommendations  made  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  area  of  acquisition. 

One  question  in  which  you  have  expressed 
interest  is  whether  the  Operational  Testing 
and  Evaluation  function  should  report  to 


the  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion. The  Commission  believes  that  OT&E 
should  be  clearly  independent  of  the  other 
functional  areas  such  as  R&D.  C3I  and  pro- 
duction, but  should  report  to  the  U.S.DJV. 
so  the  U.S.D.A.  has  the  whole  of  the  acquisi- 
tion function  under  his  authority.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  U.S.D.A.  have  all  of  the 
Inputs  necessary  to  make  the  objective  pro- 
gram assessment  the  Commission  believes 
necessary  to  insure  that  weapon  systems  are 
operationally  suitable  and  cost  effective. 
This  does  not  mean  that  OT&E  reports 
should  not  be  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  Congress  Independent  of 
the  U.S.D.A.  The  scope  and  methodology  of 
testing  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Director  of  OT&E. 

Thank  you  for  the  interest  and  hard  work 
you  have  put  forth  on  our  recommendations 
and  the  Commission's  work  as  a  whole.  It 
has  been  a  pleasure  worlilng  with  you  and 
your  staff.  I  trust  that  the  Commission's 
views  on  this  issue  will  assist  in  your  consid- 
eration of  the  role  of  the  Undersecretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  during  deliberations 
on  the  FY  1987  Defense  Authorization  bill. 
Let  me  luiow  if  there  is  anything  further  I 
can  do. 

Sincerely, 

David  Packard. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROTH  and  Mr.  QUAYLE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
get  some  feeling  about  how  long  we 
are  going  to  proceed.  I  know  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Conunittee  would  like  to  vote  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  like  to  respond  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  like 
to  respond. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  very  long  after  the  Senator's 
statement. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
about  the  possibility  of  some  time  lim- 
itation. I  would  like,  if  I  might,  Mr. 
President,  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  about  whether 
there  will  be  second-degree  amend- 
ments proposed  to  the  Roth-Kasse- 
baum-Pryor  amendment.  So  I  think 
that  might  be  a  factor  in  answering 
that  question. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  do  not  Intend  to  offer 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  think  at  the  conclu- 
sion we  would  have  an  up-or-down  or  a 
motion  to  table,  but  I  point  out  to  our 
colleagues  who  are  coming  in.  It  will 
probably  be  in  about  10  minutes  that  I 
presume  It  will  go  to  vote. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  like  a  brief  op- 
portunity to  respond. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  am  not  trying  to  cut 
anybody  off.  I  want  to  speed  it  up. 
I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the    distinguished    chairman    of   this 
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we  applaud  that  work. 
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committee.  Senator  Ooldwater,  whom 
I  have  nothing  but  praise  for,  has 
tried  to  move  this  bill  along.  The  re- 
markable amount  of  patience  that  our 
distingtiished  friend  from  Arizona  has 
is  absolutely  astonishing  to  me.  I  am 
very  appreciative  to  him  for  his  leader- 
ship. I  am  sorry  from  time  to  time  we 
see  a  little  differently  what  we  think 
might  be  best  for  our  country's  mili- 
tary preparedness. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  Just  quote, 
Mr.  President,  my  friend  from  Indi- 
ana, Senator  Quatue,  who  stated  that 
the  director  of  operational  testing,  in 
this  case  Mr.  Krings.  is  "a  very  impor- 
tant person,"  "very  important  posi- 
tion," In  fact,  Mr.  President,  he  is  so 
important  and  this  Office  is  so  impor- 
tant that  the  Department  of  Defense 
opposed  the  1983  creation  of  this 
Office.  Mr.  Krings  is  so  important  and 
the  man  who  heads  up  our  testing  op- 
eration is  so  critical  to  the  defense  of 
this  country  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  waited  18 
months,  a  year-and-a-half,  18  long 
months  to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  this 
Congress  in  appointing  a  Director  of 
that  Office.  That  is  how  important  the 
Defense  Department  thinks  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  in  fact,  I  think  they 
would  like  to  take  this  Office  and 
move  it  somewhere,  maybe  to  Alaska, 
or  maybe  somewhere  even  further 
away  than  that  so  they  would  not 
have  to  deal  with  someone  that  we 
feel  should  be  as  independent  as  this 
particular  Office  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  my  great  friend,  Mr. 
Levin,  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  have  no  dearer  friend,  no  one 
I  respect  more  in  this  body,  he  says 
"We  want  independence"  for  this  job. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  the  Director 
of  Operational  Testing  be  independent 
if  we  take  away  his  immediate  access 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  the 
1983  law  mandated,  and  move  it  to  the 
new  Acquisition  Secretary  that  we  are 
creating  in  this  bill?  I  think  all  we 
have  to  do  in  a  situation  like  that  is  to 
look  at  Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary, the  definition  of  independ- 
ence—one, "not  subject  to  control  of 
others,"  "self-governing,"  "not  affili- 
ated with  large  controlling  unit,"  "not 
relying  on  somebody  else,"  "not  look- 
ing to  others  for  someone's  opinion." 
That  is  exactly,  maybe  not  intention- 
ally, what  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee today  is  recommending  we  do 
away  with. 
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Take  away  that  direct  access  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  put  him 
under  the  procurement  czar,  Mr. 
President.  Make  him  subordinate  to 
that  czar,  and  make  once  again  testing 
subordinate  to  acquisition. 

It  is  our  opinion,  the  opinion  of  Sen- 
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should  be  two  separate,  and  I  under- 
line separate,  entities. 

Mr.  President,  this  change  today  is 
very  simple.  It  is  going  to  be  sent  out, 
whatever  we  decide,  as  a  message  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  the 
defense  contractors  of  this  country  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  are  about  to  re- 
treat on  how  independent  we  want  our 
testing  officer  to  be. 

In  1983.  by  91  to  5,  we  said  we 
wanted  that  independence.  That  was 
the  vote  on  this  floor.  We  wanted  an 
independent  tester. 

We  want  someone  who  will  not  be 
controlled  by  someone  else.  We  want 
someone  who  will  have  direct  access  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  want 
someone  who  will  have  no  one  looking 
over  their  shoulder  in  making  honest 
operational  tests  and  evaluation  of 
those  tests. 

I  respect  Mr.  Packard,  of  the  Pack- 
ard Commission.  I  respect  my  col- 
leagues here  in  this  body  who  see  this 
differently  than  I  do,  but  also,  Mr. 
President,  I  respect  Col.  Jim  Burton, 
now  retired,  one  of  the  greatest  testers 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  ever 
had,  a  man  who  was  such  a  great 
tester  he  was  forced  into  retirement. 
He  was  given  the  option  of  going  to 
Ohio,  removed  from  any  involvement 
in  testing,  or  retirement;  he  chose  re- 
tirement. 

The  letter  that  I  submitted,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  Record  this  morn- 
ing will  indicate  the  degree  of  caring, 
of  concern,  of  Colonel  Burton  and  too 
few  other  people  who  want  to  make 
certain  that  these  weapons  work 
before  we  buy  them  and  before  our 
sons  and  daughters  have  to  use  them 
in  battle. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  we  made 
this  reform  only  3  years  ago  when  we 
established  the  independent  Office  of 
OT&E.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  reverse  ourselves  on 
this  matter  before  it  is  adequately 
tested. 

Two  or  three  years  is  not  an  ade- 
quate time.  Pranldy,  the  same  condi- 
tions that  existed  back  in  1983  exist 
today  as  to  the  need. 

Why  do  we  want  an  independent 
Office  of  Operational  Test? 

For  the  same  reason  that  years  and 
years  of  experience  have  shown  that 
weapons  systems  develop  constituen- 
cies of  their  own.  Some  are  within  the 
Pentagon;  some  are  without.  But,  nev- 
ertheless, experience  has  shown  that 
once  you  begin  down  the  track  of  de- 
veloping a  new  weapon,  it  becomes 
nigh  on  impossible  to  stop  it. 

The  one  check,  the  one  balance  that 
we  have  created  in  recent  years,  that 
will  remedy  this  situation,  is  an  inde- 
pendent Office  of  Operational  Test. 

What  do  we  mean  by  operational 
test?  What  we  want  is  before  a  weapon 
is  put  into  production,  a  weapon  is 


or  not  the  American  soldier  can  find 
this  particular  weapon  effective  as 
proposed  in  its  creation. 

What  happened  is  that  in  the  hurry 
to  get  the  Job  done,  both  within  the 
Pentagon  and  without,  there  are  those 
who  want  to  proceed.  They  say,  "Even 
if  it  does  not  meet  the  requirements, 
even  if  it  does  not  meet  the  specifica- 
tions, we  should  go  ahead  and  begin 
production  of  this  equipment." 

In  many  cases,  this  is  a  waste  of 
time,  it  is  a  waste  of  money,  and  costs 
the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  if 
not  billions  of  dollars. 

What  we  did  back  in  1983  was  to 
create  this  independent  office  which 
has  responsibility  for  this  kind  of 
operational  test.  He  reports  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  has  ul- 
timate responsibility  for  everything 
that  happens  in  the  Pentagon.  It  helps 
control  the  constituencies  of  the  con- 
tractors on  the  outside,  who  want  to 
proceed,  who  want  to  produce,  for 
whatever  reason,  and  gives  the  kind  of 
balance  and  check  that  I  think  is 
needed  in  the  system. 

I  say  nothing  has  changed  with  the 
proposed  reform  in  this  legislation. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  creation  of  a  czar.  I  think 
it  is  a  much  needed  reform.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion was  created  in  part  because  of  my 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  need 
of  a  blue  ribbon  commission. 

But  I  would  also  point  out  that  you 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  My  distin- 
guished friend  from  Indiana  argues 
that  this  legislation  does  not  change 
it.  that  the  Director  of  OT&E  would 
be  independent. 

The  fact  is  he  reports  to  the  czar. 
His  funding,  his  operations,  are  all 
under  the  authority  of  the  czar  and 
not  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  is  a  new  concept  which  has  now 
been  in  place  for  3  years.  We  ought  to 
continue  it  and  see  how  it  works. 

There  is  broad  authority  that  urges 
that.  The  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  watchdog  of  the  Congress,  has 
urged  that  we  push  this  amendment 
we  are  proposing  today. 

The  New  York  Times  has  come  out 
in  support  of  the  concept. 

Let  me  say  the  creation  of  this  inde- 
pendent office  dates  way  back  to  the 
days  of  1970  when  a  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission came  out  in  support  of  this 
concept. 

Mr.  Harold  Brown,  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  tried  to  bring  about 
this  reform. 

It  has  been  fought  tooth  and  nail. 
We  finally  won  a  battle  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  today  reaffirm  its  dedication  to 
an  independent  OT&E. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
brief  because  I  sense  my  colleagues  are 
prepared  to  have  a  roUcall  vote  on  this 
issue. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  while 
this  issue  is  perhaps  a  reasonably  close 
question,  I  think  Members  of  the 
Senate  ought  to  understand  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  spent  a 
very  substantial  amoimt  of  time  on 
this  issue.  I  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  to  the  DOD  reorganiza- 
tion bill  that  set  up  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 

The  committee  itself  spent  many, 
many  hundreds  of  hours  on  the  entire 
question  of  the  E>OD  reorganization 
bill.  My  distinguished  friend  from  In- 
diana, the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Acquisition,  and  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Acquisition,  held  innumerable  subcom- 
mittee meetings— I  do  not  know  how 
many,  but  very  many  subcommittee 
meetings— at  which  all  of  those  issues 
were  carefully  evaluated. 

Mr.  Packard  made  it  very,  very  clear 
to  our  subcommittee  that  he  felt  that 
the  proper  way  to  handle  this  was  to 
keep  the  Office  of  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation  under  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  but 
with  absolute  independence. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  in  the  report  on  our 
bill,  we  say  at  page  256: 

The  conunittee  has  chosen  the  Packard 
Commission  recommendation  to  give  the 
Under  Secretary  responsibility  for  testing 
and  the  conunittee  is  absolutely  clear  that 
this  reorganization  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  independence  and  objectivity  de- 
manded of  it  by  the  Office  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  in  conclusion 
I  have  heard  what  my  distinguished 
friends  advocating  this  amendment 
have  said.  They  have  said  "this  is  a 
new  thing,  we  have  had  it  just  a  little 
while,  let  us  not  change  it  now." 

But  I  would  suggest  to  everybody  in 
the  Senate  that  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  is  a  brand- 
new  thing,  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come,  an  idea  advocated  by  the  Armed 
Services  Conunittee.  which  is  talung  a 
firm  step  to  do  away  with  all  of  the 
outrageous  mismanagement  that  has 
taken  place  in  procurement  policies  in 
the  past. 

We  have  a  new  czar  now.  We  are 
going  to  give  that  person  the  power  to 
do  the  Job.  I  would  suggest  that  we  do 
not  want  to  adopt  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment that  will  send  the  wrong  signal 
in  connection  with  this  very  fine,  new 
idea  that  is  just  being  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  urge  my 
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with  their  position  on  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for 
the  role  they  played  in  creating  this 
post.  I  was  one  of  their  cosponsors. 
They  were  the  leaders  in  creating  an 
independent  Office  of  Test  and  Eval- 
uation. I  think  it  is  important.  I  think 
it  is  important  substantively  and  in 
terms  of  the  perception  of  having 
some  independence  in  that  office. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  had  I 
not  been  through  the  last  3  years  on 
reorganization.  I  would  probably  be 
here  arguing  for  this  amendment.  But 
having  been  through  that  procedure 
and  having  a  much  better  understand- 
ing now  about  the  way  the  Pentagon 
works  or  fails  to  work.  I  just  want  to 
acquaint  my  colleagues  with  the  reali- 
ty of  this  situation.  Let  me  start  with 
the  conclusion. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  question 
of  whether  this  individual  is  independ- 
ent is  going  to  depend  on  two  main 
things:  One.  his  own  courage  and  forti- 
tude; and  second,  congressional  over- 
sight. Whether  this  amendment  car- 
ries or  does  not  carry  is  not  going  to 
guarantee  his  independence.  I  do  not 
think  the  committee  bill  guarantees 
his  independence;  neither  do  I  think 
the  amendment  would.  Let  me  tell  you 
why.  These  are  the  practical  facts  of 
life. 

All  of  us  as  Senators  in  this  body 
think  we  are  as  busy  as  anybody  can 
be.  Some  days  we  are.  a  lot  of  days  we 
are.  this  week  we  have  been.  Let  us 
think  to  ourselves  how  many  people 
we  have  reporting  to  us.  I  do  not  know 
about  your  office  but  in  my  office.  I 
have  the  press  secretary,  I  have  my 
administrative  assistant,  my  legislative 
assistant;  I  try  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  people  who  head  up  my  case  work, 
try  to  keep  up  with  the  people  in  my 
Georgia  office.  I  have  at  least  three  or 
four  people  in  key  committee  positions 
that  report  to  me,  sometimes  five,  six, 
or  seven.  If  you  add  it  all  up,  it  is 
maybe  15  or  20  staff  people  who  have 
immediate  access,  who  really  report  to 
me. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  show  you  what 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has.  This  is 
why  I  say  this  amendment,  whether  it 
passes  or  fails,  is  not  going  to  guaran- 
tee his  independence. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  addi- 
tion to  appearing  on  Capitol  Hill,  in 
addition  to  Cabinet  meetings,  in  addi- 
tion to  flying  all  over  the  world  meet- 
ing with  allies,  all  of  that  enormous 
part  of  his  job,  let  us  look  at  his  span 
of  control.  This. has  been  ignored  too 
long  in  Congress.  We  tried  to  address 
it  in  the  organization  bill.  These  are 
the  people  who  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
When  I  get  through  this  list,  I  defy 
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and  have  this  kind  of  access  with  sub- 
ordinates. I  know  it  is  impossible.  I 
know  the  corporate  executives  of 
America  would  recognize  this  is  impos- 
sible. One  of  the  good  features  of  cor- 
porate management  is  to  reduce  the 
span  of  people  at  the  top  so  they  can 
focus  on  the  people  who  report  to 
them  and  get  a  broad  view  of  what  is 
happening. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  first  has 
the  Deputy  Secretary,  then  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy.  Then 
he  has  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Af- 
fairs. 

A  lot  of  these  are  mandated  by  law. 
Every  time  we  see  a  big  problem  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  we  say  whoev- 
er is  at  the  bottom  of  that,  go  straight 
to  the  top.  This  is  an  accumulation  of 
years,  what  we  have  done  over  there. 

Then  we  have  the  Director  of  Net 
Assessment,  the  fifth  major  individual 
that  reports  to  him.  Next  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion and  Logistics.  All  of  these  are 
very  important.  Next  we  have  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs.  We  have  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems in  that  area  now,  just  getting  a 
lot  of  the  attention  at  the  top. 

Next  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Reserve  Affairs.  We  all  know 
how  much  we  emphasize  the  Reserve 
here.  We  want  all  of  that  to  go  direct- 
ly to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Next,  we  have  the  Director  of  Pro- 
gram Analysis  and  Evaluation.  That  is 
a  sort  of  think  tank  over  there.  Next 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Comptroller.  The  Comptroller  reports 
directly  to  the  Secretary. 

Next,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Legislative  Affairs;  next,  the 
Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 
uation. That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  now.  I  just  want  to  let  you 
know  how  many  folks  the  Secretary  is 
going  to  see  in  a  week  in  addition  to 
this  individual  who  is  going  to  run  in 
there  and  say,  "Hey,  Mr.  Secretary,  we 
had  a  test  out  there  yesterday  and  it 
did  not  work  well."  How  is  he  going  to 
get  in  the  office?  He  is  going  to  have 
to  go  get  in  line. 

Next,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Intelligence;  next  general  counsel, 
in  charge  of  legal  matters.  Very  impor- 
tant. Next.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Command,  Control,  and 
Communications. 

I  remember  that  one.  We  put  in  that 
one,  saying  we  have  to  have  a  guy  di- 
rectly reporting  to  the  Secretary.  He  is 
going  to  walk  in  and  talk.  He  is  about 
No.  40  every  morning  when  he  walks 
in  there. 

Next,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs.  A  minor  post,  just 
handles  all  the  Defense  Department 
public  relations.  The  news  media  never 
give  him  any  trouble.  He  just  walks  in 


ators  Roth,  Kassebaum,  and  myself, 
that  the  czar  and  the  Testing  Director 


IS  put  uiui  proaucbion,  a,  weapon  is 
tested  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  work 
as  was  intended  in  the  field;  whether 


Mr.  fKxuK.  nor.  fresioeni,  i  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Cranston  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
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Next.  Defense  Adviser,  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  NATO.  Very  important  posi- 
tion. 

Next  the  Director  of  Small  and  Dis- 
advantaged Business  Utilization.  That 
was  another  one  created  by  Congress. 
We  said  this  is  so  important;  we  have 
to  have  him  go  right  in  and  see  the 
Secretary  any  time  he  wants  to. 

Next,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Engineering.  That 
minor  post  only  handles  all  the  re- 
search and  development  for  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Next,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Research  and  Technology,  another 
important  position. 

Next  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Atomic  Energy,  another  important 
post. 

These  are  Just  assistants  that  go  di- 
rectly in  to  see  the  Secretary.  We  do 
not  let  them  go  through  any  of  that 
bureaucracy  over  there:  right  to  the 
Secretary's  office. 

Next,  we  have  the  defense  agencies, 
only  minor  agencies.  National  Security 
Agency,  a  minor  agency  with  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  employees.  I 
am  saying  that  facetiously. 

Next,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
running  all  the  intelligence  for  the 
Pentagon.  Next,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Inspector  General.  We  all  know  about 
the  Inspector  General's  reports.  They 
are  looking  into  all  sorts  of  problems 
all  the  time. 

Then  the  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  Health  Sciences;  then  Stra- 
tegic Information. 

Then  finally,  that  little  organization 
over  there  we  call  SDI.  We  have  talked 
about  that.  That  is  another  one  that 
goes  directly  to  the  Secretary.  General 
Abrahamson  goes  in  any  day  he  wants 
to  see  the  Secretary. 

Then  we  go  to  other  positions  that 
are  going  directly  to  the  Secretary.  We 
have  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  a  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force.  They  all  go  directly  to  the 
Secretary,  do  not  go  through  anyt>ody 
else. 

Then,  when  we  get  through  that, 
what  do  we  have  left?  Only  the  Joint 
Chiefs— first  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  goes  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Nobody  else  any  higher  than 
him. 

Then  we  have  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  who  goes  directly,  head 
man  of  the  Navy.  Then  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army,  then  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

When  you  get  through  all  of  that, 
all  these  people  now  going  directly  to 
the  Secretary  anytime  a  problem 
comes  up,  what  do  we  have  left?  We 
have  only  the  commanders  in  chief 
out  in  the  field.  How  many  of  them 
are  there?  Nine.  These  are  Just  the 
people    who    control    the    forces    in 


So  what  we  have  here  is  a  few  posi- 
tions over  there— the  law  says  every- 
body goes  to  see  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Now  we  are  debating  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  another  individ- 
ual who  goes  directly  to  the  Secretary. 
Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  he  has 
a  long  line  before  he  gets  in  there  and 
sees  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  tells 
him  what  the  results  of  that  recent 
test  was. 

I  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment;  I  imderstand  the  impor- 
tance of  independence.  But  this 
amendment  will  not  guarantee  inde- 
pendence because  there  is  no  human 
being  we  have  had  in  that  Department 
of  Defense,  in  the  history  of  that  De- 
partment, that  can  manage  this  kind 
of  span  of  control.  No  one  can  do  that. 
We  all  know  i^t.  We  all  realize  that 
when  we  look  at  it,  what  we  do  is  look 
at  each  individual  part  through  a  tele- 
scope and  say.  that  is  important,  that 
is  important,  that  is  important. 

They  are  all  important.  But  you 
have  to  have  an  organization  that  will 
facilitate  the  management  of  the  larg- 
est single  defense  establishment  in  at 
least  the  free  World,  perhaps  the 
world.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Rus- 
sians have  a  larger  one  or  not.  I  have  a 
hard  time  visualizing  how  anybody  can 
have  a  larger  bureaucracy  than  we  do 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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What  I  am  saying  is  what  we  did  in 
reorganization,  that  bill  is  now  in  Con- 
gress, we  try  to  cut  this  span  of  con- 
trol down.  We  tried  to  cut  it  down  to 
24  individuals.  We  cut  it  down  to  24  in- 
dividuals. Maybe  this  individual 
should  be  one  or  maybe  he  should  not. 
But  I  believe  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  have  looked  at  it  at  great 
length.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  have 
looked  at  it  in  depth.  The  Packard 
Committee  looked  at  it  in  depth.  I 
submit  what  we  are  really  debating 
now  is  not  going  to  determine  whether 
this  individual  is  independent.  That 
will  only  be  determined  by  congres- 
sional oversight,  by  a  conscious  and  a 
sensitive  Congress  when  there  is  Inter- 
ference with  this  indiviudal,  whoever 
he  or  she  is,  their  individual  judgment 
and  by  an  individual  in  that  position 
that  is  courageous  and  has  a  lot  of  for- 
titude, that  is  willing  to  take  on  the 
bureaucracy. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  that  with 
this  amendment,  so  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues not  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. But  I  again  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  I  also  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
because  they  have  indeed  helped  to 
create  an  office  in  that  Department 
that  was  needed  and  that  I  believe  is 
doing  a  good  Job.  But  we  are  going  to 
have  to  keep  watching  it.  and  whether 


from  Delaware,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  many  of  our  other  col- 
leagues, the  primary  ingredient  is 
whether  or  not  this  individual  remains 
independent. 

Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  do  not  intend  to 
extend  the  debate  much  longer.  I 
would  Just  like  to  make  a  very  brief 
comment  on  the  observations  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect. 
I  think  he  is  absolutely  right  when  he 
says  that  the  degree  of  independence 
is  going  to  depend  on  the  actual  rela- 
tionship and  not  upon  what  we  write 
into  the  law.  There  is  no  question  that 
you  can  have  the  most  complicated, 
extensive  requirements  in  the  law  and 
if  the  individuals  who  hold  the  rele- 
vant Jobs  ignore  them,  it  will  not  make 
much  difference  unless  Congress  inter- 
venes. But  I  would  not  agree  that  how 
we  create  it  makes  no  difference,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  that  if 
there  is  to  be  any  degree  of  independ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  director  of  op- 
erations he  does  have  to  have  access.  I 
think  he  has  to  have  access  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Now,  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  again  that  un- 
doubtedly there  are  many,  many 
people  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of 
E>efense.  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  in  to 
see  him.  But  at  least  he  has  that  right 
under  our  amendment.  He  can  go  to 
the  Secretary.  But  unfortunately  I 
think  it  will  be  much  more  difficult 
for  the  director  of  operational  testing 
to  carry  his  battle,  if  he  is  a  strong- 
willed  man,  and  he  has  to  be  effective, 
if  he  has  no  right  to  go  directly  to  the 
Secretary. 

I  think  it  is  not  only  what  the  facts 
are  but  also  what  perceptions  are,  and 
to  me  it  is  important  that  the  people 
within  the  Pentagon  establishment, 
the  contractors  on  the  outside,  under- 
stand the  right  of  access  of  the  head 
of  the  OT&E  to  go  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  I  think  that  is  what 
creates  some  independence. 

Now,  let  me  Just  make  one  comment 
that  at  least  one  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Harold  Brown,  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, who  of  course  likewise 
Just  the  same  as  this  Secretary,  had 
many  individuals  report  to  him,  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  an  independent 
OT&E  with  the  director  reporting  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  So  there  is 
at  least  one  Secretary  who  thought 
this  was  a  valuable  reform. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  under  the 
current  legislation,  the  policy,  the 
career  of  the  individual  who  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  OT&E,  the  budget,  all  go 
to  the  czar.  It  makes  it  pretty  clear 
that  he  is  subordinate  to  that  individ- 


colleagues  to  support  the  conunittee 
and  the  subcommittee  in  connection 


anyone  to  tell  me  any  human  being 
can  have  this  kind  of  span  of  control 


give  him  any  trouble.  He  Just  walks  in 
and  reports  to  the  Secretary. 
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to  me  from  past  experience  that  we 
should  try  to  create  the  situation 
where,  before  we  begin  producing 
weapons  upon  which  the  lives  of  our 
soldiers  are  dependent,  we  have  some 
balance  and  check.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  are  sponsoring 
this  amendment  and  vote  its  support.  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  Senator 
ElAGLETON  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
hand  a  letter  from  Michael  Rich,  vice 
president  of  National  Security  Re- 
search for  the  Rand  Corp.  on  this 
issue,  and  let  me  quote  Just  from  his 
conclusion.  It  reads  as  follows: 

It  would  be  underproductive  to  isolate 
OT&E  from  the  authority  of  the  new  Under 
Secretary.  The  "Independence"  that  is 
needed  for  testing  is  a  strong  OSD  testing 
commitment.  Independent  of  the  services, 
not  an  OSD  test  office  independent  of  an 
otherwise  integrated  acquisition  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Rich, 
vice  president  of  Rand,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ramd, 
Santa  Monica,  CA,  August  S,  1986. 
Hon.  Cam.  Levih, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  Ken  Schreier  of 
your  staff  passed  along  your  request  for  my 
views  on  the  preferred  relationship  between 
the  Office  of  the  Director.  Operational  Test 
St  Evaluation,  and  the  proposed  Office  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  provide  my  best  Judg- 
ments but  must  note  that  the  observations 
in  this  letter  do  not  represent  a  formal  posi- 
tion of  The  Rand  Corporation  or  any  of  its 
research  sponsors. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  OT&E  Directorate 
was  established  within  OSD  at  the  direction 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  independent 
oversight  and  evaluation  of  the  operational 
testing  conducted  by  the  Services.  The 
OT&E  Director  report  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees;  he  is  thus  not  only  independ- 
ent of  the  Services,  but,  at  present,  he  is 
substantially  independent  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Acquisition  and  Logistics),  to  name 
only  two  closely  related  functional  areas.  It 
is  no  reflection  on  the  OT&E  Director  when 
I  say  that  this  arrangement  does  not  appear 
to  have  worked  very  well.  Responsibility 
and  authority  have  been  too  fragmented, 
and  the  OT&E  office  has  not  been  able  to 
fulfill  expectations. 

The  President's  Blue  Ribbon  (Packard) 
Commission  on  Defense  Management  rec- 
ommends that  the  proposed  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  should  de- 
velop and  implement  DoD-wlde  acquisition 
policy,  including  policy  I'or  testing;  and  that 
he  should  directly  supervise  the  oversight 


believe  this  is  the  preferred  organizational 
arrangement. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  conclusion. 
First,  there  are  the  fragmentation  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion. The  various  components  of  the  acquisi- 
tion process  need  to  be  pulled  together  more 
effectively  at  the  top,  with  clear  lines  of  au- 
thority. The  authority  of  the  new  Under 
Secretary  would  be  seriously  impaired  if  it 
did  not  include  supervision  of  the  T&E 
function  at  OSD  level. 

The  second  reason  has  to  do  with  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  T&E  function  itself.  As 
we  argued  in  our  February  1986  Report. 
"Improving  the  Military  Acquisition  Proc- 
ess," testing  should  begin  early  with  full- 
scale  demonstration  prototypes.  In  addition, 
a  strategy  of  iterative  testing  and  redevelop- 
ment for  critial  subsystems  should  be  adopt- 
ed more  frequently  so  as  to  achive  high  reli- 
ability and  maintainability,  and  the  results 
of  testing  should  be  more  fully  exploited 
before  the  decision  to  go  to  high-rate  pro- 
duction. 

In  other  words,  testing  is  (or  should  be)  an 
integral  part  of  the  acquisition  process,  a 
continuous  activity  beginning  well  before 
the  start  of  full-scale  development  and  ex- 
tending well  into  the  production  phase.  We 
think  this  view  of  development  and  oper- 
ational testing  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  effectively  if  testing 
is  made  a  clear  responsibility  of  the  new 
Under  Secretary,  and  he  is  given  the  au- 
thority over  the  whole  testing  function  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  acquisition  enterprise. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  responsibility  for 
development  and  operational  testing  were 
divided,  and  even  worse  if  OSD's  concern 
with  testing  focused  only  on  operational 
testing  late  in  the  acquisition  process— a 
result  seemingly  encouraged  by  the  present 
organizational  arrangements. 

Thus,  as  I  view  it,  it  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  isolate  the  OT&E  office  from  the 
authority  of  the  new  Under  Secretary.  The 
"independence"  that  is  needed  for  testing  is 
a  strong  OSD  testing  commitment,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Services,  not  an  OSD  test 
office  Independent  of  an  otherwise  integrat- 
ed acquisition  authority. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  my 
views  on  this  important  Issue.  Please  con- 
tact me  if  I  can  of  any  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

MicKAXL  D.  Rich. 
Vice   President,    Na- 
tional Security  Re- 
search, Rand  Cor- 
poration. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  3 
years  ago  the  Office  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation,  or  OT&E  as  it  is 
called,  was  created  with  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  rigorously  independent  of 
the  perverse  forces  at  work  in  the  Pen- 
tagon's acquisition  process.  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  was  to  report  solely 
and  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

At  issue  in  this  amendment  is 
whether  the  Testing  Director  should 
continue  to  report  directly  to  and  act 
under  the  auspices  of  the  E>efense  Sec- 
retary or  begin  to  report  and  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  new  Under  Secretary  for 
Acquisition  created  in  title  9  of  the 
EKDD  authorization  bill. 

The  drafters  of  the  new  Under  Sec- 


tance  of  operational  testing.  To  its 
credit,  the  provision  states  that  re- 
ports from  the  Director  of  OT&E 
shall  go  directly  to  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary, without  intervening  review  or  ap- 
proval. 

At  first  blush,  Mr.  President,  this 
may  seem  to  protect  the  objectivity 
and  independence  OT&E.  but  it  clear- 
ly does  not. 

Under  the  proposed  reorganization, 
whenever  the  Director  of  Testing 
issues  an  honest  report  on  a  thorough- 
ly rotten  weapon  system,  he  will,  in 
effect,  be  saying  that  his  direct  boss, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  has 
miserably  failed  in  his  administration 
of  the  system's  development.  In  the 
world  of  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Testing  Director  will  be  charging  that 
his  superior  is  responsible  for  wasting 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

No  one  can  tell  me  that  such  will  not 
be  the  case  and  that  placing  the  Test- 
ing Director  in  a  position  subordinate 
to  the  man  directly  responsible  for  all 
acquisition,  procurement,  research, 
and  development  will  not  affect  the 
objectivity  and  candor  of  operational 
testing  reports. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  good 
work  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  performed  in  creating  the 
much  needed  Defense  acquisition  post. 
However,  I  strongly  disagree  with  the 
conmiittee's  treatment  of  operational 
testing. 

It  is  absolutely  crucial  that  the 
Office  of  Operational  Testing  and 
Evaluation  remain  insulted  from  those 
whose  careers  and  reputations  depend 
on  satifactory  test  results.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  pending  amendment  would 
serve  this  purpose  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
again  is  not  independence.  I  admire 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  for 
their  determination  that  this  Office 
come  into  existence  and  that  this 
Office  be  independent.  We  are  with 
them.  We  want  an  independent  test 
office.  We  want  a  revelant  test  office 
as  well.  The  fimction  is  too  important 
to  be  isolated  from  the  procurement 
day-to-day  activities.  It  is  simply  too 
important  to  put  out  in  limbo  and  be 
reporting  to  an  office  which  does  not 
make  the  decisions  from  day  to  day, 
from  month  to  month. 

My  friend  from  Arkansas  made  an 
interesting  point,  and  here  I  will  con- 
clude. He  said  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  opposed  the  creation  of  the 
Testing  Office  for  about  18  months, 
that  the  Secretary  would  like  to  see 
the  Office  disappear,  as  I  remember 
him  saying,  go  to  Alaska,  and  yet  they 
would  have  this  person  report  to  that 
same  Secretary.  That  somehow  or 
other  is  going  to  assure  independence? 
No.  What  assures  independence  is  the 
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curupe,  i.ne  racuic,  me  Auanuc,  me 
Southern  Command. 


you  succeed  or  lau  witn  tnis  amend- 
ment, the  intention  of  the  Senator 


uai  and  reduces  very,  very  suostantlal- 
ly  his  independence.  As  I  said,  it  seems 
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from  Georgia  says,  the  courage  and  in- 
tegrity of  that  person.  We  want  inde- 
pendence no  matter  who  they  report 
to.  The  access  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  always  there.  The  reports  in 
this  bill  language  must  go  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  unimpeded,  uniter- 
rupted  by  anybody,  so  we  have  assured 
the  continuity  of  independence.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  that  Office, 
though,  is  not  only  indpendent  but  rel- 
evant. 

Mr.  QDALYE.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  this  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary because  it  is  not  going  to  restore 
any  additional  independence.  Indpen- 
dence  is  already  maintained.  Second, 
we  have  to  have  responsibility  and  ac- 
coimtability  in  the  new  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Acquisition  as  recommended 
by  the  Packard  Commission.  And  fi- 
nally. Mr.  President,  if  in  fact  we  sepa- 
rate this  out  and  have  him  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  rather  than 
the  Secretary  of  Acquisition,  what  I 
am  fearful  of  is  that  you  are  going  to 
get  bad  decisions.  We  need  that  Under 
Secretary  of  Acquisition  to  have  all 
the  information  to  work  with  this 
person,  to  have  that  input.  If  he  does 
not  have  that  input,  then  there  is  a 
better  possibility  of  having  bad  deci- 
sions made  in  procurement.  We  have 
already  had  bad  decisions.  We  need 
better  decisions,  better  policy.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Borer),  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  CMr. 
D'Amato).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51. 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  191  Leg.] 
YEAS-51 


Abdnor 

TtnM 

Mattincly 

Annatrong 

Domenid 

McClure 

Bmucus 

E^on 

McConnell 

Benlaen 

Garn 

Moynihan 

BliifMnan 

Ooldwater 

Murkowski 

BowhwiU 

Gorton 

Nunn 

BroyhUl 

Oramm 

Pressler 

BunUck 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Hawkins 

Specter 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Benin 

Stennia 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Symma 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Kaaten 

Wallop 

DcCondnl 

Laxalt 

Warner 

Denton 

Levin 

WUM>n 

Dixon 

Lucar 
NATS-48 

Zortaiaky 

Andmra 

Cramton 

Ftoffd 

Biden 

Dole 

Olenn 

Rn/llov 

flnr* 

Hart 

Long 

Riegle 

Hatfield 

Mathias 

Rockefeller 

Heinz 

Matsunaga 

Roth 

Helms 

Melcher 

Rudman 

Holllngs 

Metzenbaum 

Sarbanes 

Inouye 

Mitchell 

Sasser 

Kassebaum 

Nickles 

Simon 

Kennedy 

Pack  wood 

Simpson 

Kerry 

Pell 

Stevens 

LautenberK 

Proxmire 

Trible 

Leahy 

Pryor 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-1 

Boren 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment (No.  2647)  was  agreed  to. 

D  1120 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized.  Senators 
please  cease  their  conversations. 

The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  niunber  of  inquiries  from  my 
colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
on  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  said  that 
I  know  the  managers  have  worked 
hard  on  this  bill.  This  is  their  fifth 
day  of  long,  hard  work  on  this  bill  and 
they  would  like  to  finish  it.  They 
would  like  to  finish  it  today. 

I  think  many  of  my  colleagues  would 
not  like  to  be  here  again  tonight  until 
midnight.  It  would  be  the  fourth  night 
in  a  row.  I  think  we  are  going  to  look 
forward  to  the  same  kind  of  week  next 
week  and  I  think  there  is  a  level  at 
which  we  are  not  very  productive 
doing  that  every  evening. 

The  question  is,  well,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  stay  late,  what  about  tomor- 
row? I  am  not  trying  to  threaten  or 
cajole  anyone,  but  I  am  just  suggest- 
ing—and I  think  the  managers  are 
going  to  make  the  statement  here 
now— that  there  are  still  about  70 
amendments  floating  around. 

What  I  have  said  to  the  managers  is 
this:  If  we  do  not  complete  action  on 
this  bill  this  week,  I  am  not  certain 
when  it  will  be  back  again  before  the 
Senate. 

So  we  have  invested  5  days  of  good, 
hard  work,  with  barely  a  quorum  call 
all  week  long.  I  commend  the  manag- 
ers and  all  those  who  have  been  par- 
ticipating. There  has  been  no  wasted 
time. 

It  is  a  very  serious  bill.  It  is  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation.  We  are 
talking  about  nearly  $300  billion  so  it 
is  very,  very  significant. 

So  I  would  hope  that  all  of  us  could 
cooperate  with  the  managers  and 
maybe  some  of  these  amendments 
may  not  be  offered.  But  I  yield  the 
floor  so  the  managers  can  indicate 


night,  it  might  be  better  for  everyone 
to  come  back  tomorrow,  but  maybe 
that  is  not  necessary. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  managers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  leader  has  said,  we  have  been 
on  this  bill  nearly  5  days.  We  have 
about  58  amendments  left.  In  the  way 
of  floor  work,  we  have  the  labor  provi- 
sions discussion  that  will  take  place 
today. 

I  would  ask  that  my  colleagues  get 
their  amendments  on  the  floor  and 
bring  them  up.  I  am  going  to  insist  on 
time  agreements  if  we  can  on  the  re- 
maining amendments.  But  we  are 
faced,  this  committee  is  faced  with  a 
conference  next  week.  And  it  is  going 
to  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
tinue debating  this  bill  and  try  to  have 
a  conference  at  the  same  time. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  com- 
punction about  lateness.  I  think  we 
ought  to  go  today  as  long  as  it  takes.  If 
it  takes  all  night,  fine.  And  if  we  have 
to  come  back  tomorrow,  I  am  going  to 
recommend  to  the  leader  that  we  come 
back  tomorrow.  This  bill  has  to  be  fin- 
ished and  we  have  many  amendments 
left.  We  have  amendments  that  frank- 
ly have  nothing  to  do  with  the  defense 
of  this  coimtry.  And  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  my  colleagues  would  sift  these 
amendments  carefully  so  that  we  have 
only  ones  that  apply  to  the  defense  of 
our  country.  We  have  had  very  few 
that  actually  do  that,  and  that  is  the 
job  of  this  committee. 

So  that  is  all  I  am  going  to  say,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  our  colleagues  have 
had  the  warning.  I  will  do  all  I  can  see 
that  that  warning  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  thank  the  majority  leader,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  all  of  our  colleagues 
for  making  this  much  time  available. 
Earlier  this  week,  it  did  not  look  like 
we  were  going  to  have  this  much  time. 
We  have  taken  up  most  of  what  I  con- 
sidered, to  begin  with,  major  amend- 
ments. We  have  made.  I  think,  as 
much  progress  as  we  could.  Everyone 
has  cooperated.  We  have  done  it  in 
good  faith.  I  do  not  know  of  any  delay 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

But  we  are  faced  with  a  reality,  and 
the  reality  is  we  are  either  going  to 
finish  this  bill  tonight  or  tomorrow  or 
we  do  not  get  a  defense  bill  this  year, 
in  my  view.  Because  if  we  do  not  finish 
it  now,  we  know  what  the  schedule  is 
next  week.  The  majority  leader  is  not 
going  to  find  much,  if  any.  time  next 
week.  If  we  do  not  get  through  this 
bill  next  week,  we  are  going  to  be  here 
in  September  and  the  schedule  is 
going  to  be  full. 

We  are  boimd  to  have  at  least  2 
weeks  of  conference  on  this  bill,  bound 
to  have  2  weeks. 

We  are  boimd  to  have  2  weeks.  I 
have  never  seen  a  defense  authoriza- 
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today  or  tonight  or  tomorrow.  The 
managers  are  perfectly  willing  to  stay 
here  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  night.  I 
hope  we  do  not  go  until  midnight  to- 
morrow night.  I  hope  we  can  finish. 
But  the  way  I  count  amendments,  we 
think  there  are  about  79  amendments 
left.  Nine  amendments  we  believe  we 
can  accept  from  what  we  know  of 
them.  We  have  37  amendments  that 
we  think  we  will  have  to  oppose— 37 
amendments.  We  think  there  are 
about  20  of  those  that  will  be  with- 
drawn. I  am  hoping  on  those  amend- 
ments we  think  are  going  to  be  with- 
drawn we  do  not  have  to  have  a  speech 
before  they  are  withdrawn  because  If 
we  have  20  amendments  and  it  takes 
10  minutes  for  each,  or  15  minutes  for 
each  before  you  withdraw  them,  you 
can  compute  the  number— hours. 

So  if  you  are  going  to  withdraw 
amendments.  I  urge  you  to  do  it  quiet- 
ly. Slip  up  at  the  desk  and  take  it 
back.  We  would  not  say  anything.  We 
will  agree  to  any  imanimous  cofisent 
to  withdraw  amendments. 

[Laughter.] 

I  hope  those  amendments  that  you 
know  are  going  to  be  opposed  you 
would  find  some  other  bill  to  put  these 
on  unless  they  really  relate  to  defense. 
If  they  do,  we  have  no  quarrel. 

So  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  the  co- 
operation thus  far.  I  was  hopitig  we 
could  today  get  through  at  4  or  5 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  Right  now.  it 
looks  like  afternoon,  tonight,  and  all 
of  tomorrow.  Something  will  have  to 
change  before  that  could  be. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  and  Mr.  STEVENS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia.  But  I  say  this  to 
him.  and  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, and  to  other  Members.  I  have 
never  seen  a  defense  bill  before  that 
engaged  so  many  other  areas  of  juris- 
diction. For  instance,  we  have  some 
very  serious  amendments  coming  with 
regard  to  civilian  employees  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  bill  encom- 
passes now  all  of  the  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  DOD.  It  puts  them  under  a 
different  system  than  the  other  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  are  several  labor  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  that  are  going  to  take 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  did  not  favor  putting 
the  labor  provisions  In  this  bill.  When 
you  put  labor  provisions  in  this  bill, 
you  are  asking  for  what  we  are  get- 
ting. That  will  be  a  major  obstacle.  If 
we  can  get  over  that  obstacle.  I  think 
we  can  get  on  with  the  others.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  Is  correct  on 
that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 


areas  of  the  labor  provisions  which  are 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  those  different 
provisions. 

But  I  want  to  give  the  assurances 
both  to  the  floor  manager,  to  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  and  the 
Democratic  floor  manager  that  we  will 
be  more  than  glad  to  enter  Into  a  time 
agreement  of  an  hour,  or  even  less.  We 
have  debated  these  Issues.  We  know 
what  they  are.  But  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  that  kind  of  agreement. 
I  want  to  give  the  assurance  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  we  would  from  our 
point  of  view  be  quite  prepared  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement  of  an 
hour  evenly  divided.  This  legislation 
absolutely  Is  entirely  Inappropriate  to 
be  on  this  defense  authorization.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  under- 
stands it.  The  membership  under- 
stands it.  We  can  take  whatever  time 
we  want  to  debate  it. 

But  I  would  hope  since  these  issues 
are  well  known,  we  can  get  a  time 
limit.  But  we  have  been  unable  to.  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  an  agreement 
from  the  Senator  from  Texas  on  these 
particular  provisions,  but  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  others  are  right.  This 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  our 
defense  authorization.  I  am  hopeful 
we  can  get  a  time  agreement.  I  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  floor  man- 
agers to  do  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
been  most  agreeable  on  this  matter. 
We  have  been  working  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  In  an  effort  to  get  him 
to  agree  to  an  agreement  but  he  has 
not  yet  agreed.  So  we  will  keep  after 
it.  though,  and  I  hope  shortly  we  will 
be  able  to  armounce  that  there  is  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  if  I  might  of  the  manager. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor,  do  I? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  floor  for  that 
purpose  with  the  understanding  I  will 
retain  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Democratic 
leader. 

What  was  said  about  personnel  or 
labor  policy  also  is  true  in  the  area  of 
real  estate.  Under  this  act  provision  is 
made  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  sell  certain  lands.  This  is  a  change. 
Currently  this  Is  a  responsibility  of 
the  GSA. 

I  hope  that  we  reach  some  kind  of 
agreement  that  this  would  be  a  matter 
looked  at  Inunediately  by  the  Sena- 
tor's committee  as  well  as  the  Govem- 


policy  that  should  not  be  in  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  beUeve  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  under- 
stands what  the  Senator  Is  saying  on 
this  issue^ 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  I  know  ex- 
actly what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  if  he  wishes  to  speak 
at  this  moment  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
some  cases  the  Defetise  Department 
can  lease  certain  pieces  of  property, 
and  provided  in  this  bill  Is  the  proce- 
dure where  it  is  recommended  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  that  we 
follow  this  procedure.  They  can  dis- 
pose of  certain  property  and  use  that 
money  for  facilities  in  other  places, 
and  turn  the  rest  of  the  money  back  to 
the  Treasury.  We  think  it  Is  good  for 
the  Government,  we  think  it  is  good 
economy,  and  it  should  pass. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  brief.  I  cannot 
commend  too  highly  the  manager  and 
the  ranking  manager  on  this  bill.  I 
caimot  commend  too  highly  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  have  called  up 
their  amendments.  We  have  had  good 
debates.  This  Is  what  the  Senate  Is 
here  for.  We  have  seen  some  substan- 
tive deliberations.  We  have  not  had  a 
lot  of  quorum  calls  just  chewing  up 
time.  It  has  been  a  very  orderly  proce- 
dure here  in  cormection  with  this  bill. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
progress. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  been  getting 
to  bed  at  2  or  2:30  In  the  morning 
every  day  this  week.  I  am  one  of  the 
leaders  who  has  to  stay  aroimd  here 
and  help  to  kind  of  close  up  the 
Senate.  We  have  been  working  hard, 
trjrlng  to  get  some  time  agreements  on 
the  Contra  aid  and  South  Africa  mat- 
ters. These  are  tough  agreements. 
They  are  very  complex.  They  deal 
with  highly  emotional  issues.  They  are 
not  easy  by  any  means. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  I  have  met,  and  other  Senators 
have  met  back  and  forth.  We  keep  ex- 
changing proposals— which  is  perfectly 
proper.  But  in  exchanging  these  pro- 
posals, sometimes  he  does  not  get  our 
proposal  until  6  o'clock,  we  get  his 
back  at  10  o'clock,  and  we  agree  then 
to  go  over  to  the  next  morning.  But 
when  I  get  agreements  like  that,  it 
takes  time  to  look  at  those  agreements 
and  determine  what  it  all  means.  It  is 
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played  chess,  but  I  have  played  check- 
ers. Tou  have  to  figure  what  is  this 
move,  what  is  the  next  move,  what  is 
his  move,  and  what  can  be  opened  up 
here  or  there.  It  is  pretty  dull,  but  it  is 
quite  time  consuming. 

I  Just  hope  that  we  do  not  stay  in  to- 
night. If  it  means  coming  in  tomorrow, 
let  us  do  it.  We  do  not  have  to  begin 
the  August  recess  next  Saturday. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  talk  about 
an  August  recess  here.  We  were  out  In 
July  for  2  weeks.  Now  we  are  talking 
about  a  3-week  recess  in  August.  This 
is  an  important  biU.  If  we  do  not  finish 
today,  and  we  do  not  finish  it  tomor- 
row, then  let  us  cancel  as  much  of  that 
August  recess  as  necessary  to  finish 
this  biU  and  these  two  other  issues. 
This  is  not  a  popular  thing  to  say 
here.  I  do  not  say  it  to  be  popular.  But 
I  must  say,  we  have  to  have  some  rest. 
I  do  not  mind  a  late  night  once  or 
twice  a  week. 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  Some  of  us  are  run- 
ning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  was  that,  running 
what?  I  am  not  running  this  year. 
Running  for  office  is  important,  but 
the  people's  business  comes  first. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  keeping  one's 
health.  That  is  important  to  the 
people,  too,  whom  we  represent  in  the 
Senate  here. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  going  on  night 
after  night  after  night  grinding  away 
when  we  do  not  have  to  do  it.  We  do 
not  have  to  be  out  tomorrow.  We  do 
not  have  to  be  out  the  next  Saturday. 
I  would  hope  we  would  consider  that.  I 
do  not  say  it  to  imply  anything  con- 
cerning the  good  work,  the  good  inten- 
tions of  all  Senators  on  this  matter.  I 
Just  think  we  ought  to  stay  right  here, 
though,  and  if  we  are  not  going  to 
finish  this  today  by  6  or  7  o'clock,  we 
should  go  home  tonight  and  come  in 
tomorrow. 

I  jrield  the  floor. 

AMKMDIIKIIT  NO.  2*48 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Foreign  Missions 
Act  regmrding  the  treatment  of  certain 
Communist  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses) 

Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  ask  con- 
sent to  set  aside  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  make  that  unanimous- 
consent  request,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LETVriN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  we 
know  what  the  amendment  is  before 
that  is  set  aside— whether  we  might 


Mr.  ROTH.  The  amendment  in- 
volves the  Foreign  Mission  Act. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Delaware.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth] 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dkhton.  Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Nickles.  and  Mr.  Riklc)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2648. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  (a)  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"APPUCATION  TO  certain  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
apply  to  each  foreign  mission  in  the  United 
States  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Bulgaria. 
Rumania,  and  Cuba  the  same  terms,  limita- 
tions, restrictions,  and  conditions  which  are 
applied  under  this  title  to  the  foreign  mis- 
sion in  the  United  States  of  the  Soviet 
Union  unless  the  Secretary  determines  and 
so  reports  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  Senate  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  circumstances  re- 
quire that  this  seciton  be  waived  In  specific 
circumstances  with  resi>ect  to  such  country. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence and  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  and  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  describing— 

"(1)  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  plans 
of  the  Secretary  for  implementing  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(2)  not  later  than  six  months  thereafter, 
the  actions  taken  pursuant  to  these  plans.". 

(b)  Section  202(a)(4)  of  the  Foreign  MU- 
sions  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  text  above  clause  (a)  by  insert- 
ing ",  including  Government  activities  in- 
volving international  trade,"  after  "govern- 
mental activities  ":  and 

(2)  in  clause  (A),  by  inserting  "or  any  in- 
strumentality thereof"  after  "foreign  gov- 
ernment". 

a  1140 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  theft  of  valuable,  tech- 
nical information. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  close  of  this 
debate,  we  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  the 
authorization  of  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  E>epartment  of  Defense. 
That  sum  often  appears  appallingly 


mary  duty  of  protecting  the  national 
security  of  this  great  Nation. 

However,  I  must  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  little  point  in 
voting  for  sensitive,  classified  projects 
such  as  the  strategic  defense  initiative, 
the  Stealth  bomber  and  the  Midget- 
man  missile  if  the  highly  classified 
technology  associated  with  those 
projects  if  not  secure  from  the  atten- 
tion of  hostile,  prying  eyes. 

The  past  18  months  have  brought 
before  our  eyes  a  plethora  of  espio<- 
nage  cases.  Ronald  Pelton,  Jerry  Whit- 
worth,  John  Walker.  John  Walker,  Jr., 
Arthiu-  Walker,  and  the  infamous  duo, 
the  "Falcon  and  the  Snowman"  all  be- 
trayed to  the  Soviet  Union  major  mili- 
tary-technological secrets.  Last  year, 
an  employee  of  Northrop  Co.,  was 
even  apprehended  trying  to  sell  blue- 
prints of  Stealth  bomber  technology 
to  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  the  technological  se- 
crets which  these  traitors  sought  to 
sell  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  billions  of 
dollars  to  research  and  develop. 

We  cannot,  in  all  conscience,  keep 
asking  the  taxpayer  to  dig  into  his/her 
pocket  for  highly  sensitive,  expensive 
projects  if  we  cannot  first  assure  the 
taxpayer  that  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  this 
technology  to  our  enemies. 

Failure  to  act  in  this  regard  consti- 
tutes nothing  less  than  a  diversion,  of 
U.S.  taxpayer  funds  into  the  ix)ckets 
of  the  Soviet  military.  If  anyone  be- 
lieves that  I  am  exaggerating,  let  me 
refer  them  to  Jane's  analysis  of  the 
new  Soviet  Flanker  fighter-bomber. 
According  to  that  auspicious  publica- 
tion, the  Flanker  constitutes  one  of 
the  very  best  aircraft  aloft  today,  com- 
parable with  the  front  line  aircraft  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  Flanker  is  a  fine  plane  because 
it  was  built  with  the  very  best  aero- 
nautical technology— U.S.  technology, 
technology  subsidized,  and  often  paid 
for,  by  the  taxpayers  of  Delaware,  Ari- 
zona, Georgia,  and  every  other  of  the 
50  States  and  District  of  Columbia. 

I  hope  every  Member  in  the  Cham- 
ber will  agree  with  me  when  I  state 
that  we  should  build  no  more  planes 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  question  is 
now— how  do  we  stem  this  outflow  of 
our  vital  national  security  secrets? 

The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  I  have  been  trying,  through  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations, to  promote  major  cutbacks  in 
the  number  of  security  clearances 
issued,  the  nimiber  of  permanent  doc- 
uments classified  while  calling  for  reg- 
ular reviews  of  security  clearances. 

These  measures  are  directed  against 
those  Americans  who  would  betray 
their  country  for  financial  gain  or  ide- 
ological motivation.  But  this  consti- 
tutes only  one  half  of  the  security 


those  foreign  nationals  who  traverse 
the  United  States  buying  and  stealing 
classified  information?  The  answer,  I 
fear  is,  not  enough. 

The  State  Department  originally 
used  the  authority  granted  it  under 
the  Foreign  Missions  Act  only  to  re- 
strict the  movements  of  Soviet  diplo- 
mats. They  may  only  move  more  than 
25  miles  from  their  base  of  operations 
after  first  notifying  State's  Office  of 
Foreign  Missions.  In  addition,  they 
may  not  enter  certain  restricted  areas 
such  as  Newport  News,  Virginia  Beach, 
Silion  Valley  containing  sensitive  mili- 
tary or  technical  facilities. 

A  series  of  hearings  in  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
quickly  revealed  that  these  regulations 
have  had  little  or  no  beneficial  effect. 
Judge  Charles  Webster,  Director  of 
the  FBI  testified  that  the  Soviets  have 
circumvented  the  restrictions  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Act  by  farming  out 
their  espionage  activities  to  the  intelli- 
gence services  of  their  East  bloc  satel- 
lites. Those  services,  incidentally,  are 
controlled  directly  by  the  KGB  and 
GRU,  not  by  the  national  govern- 
ments of  Eastern  Europe.  Judge  Web- 
ster's testimony  was  underwritten  by 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence, by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  enjoys  a  distinguished 
record  in  this  field,  and  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Unfettered  by  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  their  Soviet  masters.  East  Euro- 
pean spies,  posing  as  diplomats  and 
trade  representatives,  have  traveled 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Nation, 
purloining  national  security  data  and 
even  going  so  far  as  to  set  up  perma- 
nent so-called  trade  missions  in  areas 
such  as  Silicon  Valley.  In  case  any 
Member  was  wondering,  this  probably 
explains  why  we  always  seem  to  find 
Polish  so-called  business  representa- 
tive involved  in  most  of  our  own  spy 
scandals. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  decided  that  this  situa- 
tion simply  could  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  Senators  Nuinf,  Cohzh, 
Glbwn,  and  I  Joined  together  in  an 
effort  to  draw  up  bipartisan  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  Eastern  Bloc  Espio- 
nage Program.  The  product  of  that 
consultation  was  S.  1901,  which  was 
reported  out  by  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  December  1985.  I 
am  now  offering  S.  1901  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  DOD  fiscal  year  1987  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1901  is  clear  and 
simple.  It  takes  all  restrictions  cur- 
rently placed  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
and  places  them  with  equal  force  upon 
the  Governments  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  Bulgaria.  Ru- 
nuuiia.  and  Cuba.  The  bill  provides  for 


tional  Government  or  Government 
agency  to  be  exempted  from  these  re- 
strictions provided  that  the  reasons 
for  such  exemptions  are  reported  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tees on  Intelligence. 

Together  with  S.  1900  and  S.  1947, 
both  of  which  have  already  been  in- 
corporated into  the  intelligence  au- 
thorization bill,  this  legislation  will 
greatly  restrict  the  Eastern  bl(x:'s  abil- 
ity to  steal  U.S.  classified  military  in- 
formation and  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  4  original  cosponsors  of  S. 
1901  have  since  been  joined  by  31  of 
our  colleagues:  Senators  Exon,  Hart, 
Wallop,  Sybcms,  Boren,  Mattingly, 
Rttdman,  Chiles,  Riegle,  Specter, 
Kennedy,  Hecht,  Dole,  Bumpers,  Bur- 
dick,  Ford,  Dixon,  Warner,  Wilson, 
Kasten.  Proxmire,  Quayle,  Mitchell, 
Armstrong,  Boschwitz,  Heinz,  Moy- 
NiHAN,  Gore,  Bingaman,  Denton,  and 
Hatch  all  have  entered  their  names  as 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

The  State  Department  sought  to 
preempt  our  legislative  effort  by  im- 
plementing some  limited  restrictions 
upon  East  Germany,  Poland,  Bulgaria, 
and  Czechoslovakia,  making  them  sub- 
ject to  the  25-mile  rule.  These  meas- 
ures are  inadequate.  First,  State  can 
remove  them  wholesale,  whenever  it 
wishes  without  consulting  the  Con- 
gress or  even  its  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees. Second,  the  deletion  of  Rumania 
and  Hungary  from  the  list  has  no  ac- 
ceptable intelligence  rationale  and  will 
only  place  them  under  heavy  Soviet 
pressure  to  take  up  the  slack  by  ex- 
panding their  espionage  activities. 
Third,  State's  new  regulations  allow 
all  East  European  diplomats,  business 
representatives  and  so  forth,  to  move 
freely  in  and  out  of  all  restricted 
areas.  Thus,  they  will  remain  Mos- 
cow's eyes  and  ears  wherever  sensitive 
military  and  technical  research  is 
taking  place. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  State  Department 
asserts  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion could  damage  our  dipomatic  rela- 
tions with  Eastern  Europe.  I  reject 
this  reasoning  on  three  grounds:  First, 
espionage  is  not  the  price  of  diploma- 
cy. Second,  it  makes  a  false  equation 
between  the  United  States  and  East- 
em  Europe;  we  have  far  more  to  lose 
to  espionage  than  does  Bulgaria  or 
Cuba;  we  are  not  spying  on  their  hi- 
tech  facilities;  they  do  not  have  any. 
Third,  we  all  know  the  price  of  espio- 
nage, and  when  I  say  "We,"  I  am  re- 
ferring to  Eastern  Europeans  as  well 
as  Americans— they  have  had  a  good 
run  at  American  secrets  and  classified 
technology  and  like  any  rational  being 
they  knew  that  the  party  had  to  end 
some  day.  I  propose  that  the  Senate 
vote  and  that  that  day  be  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that  this  Is 


tect  American  secrets  and  classified  in- 
formation. I  urge  that  the  Senate 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  happy  to  announce  there  has 
been  an  agreement  reached  between 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  over 
this  piece  of  legislation.  I  have  to  say. 
Mr.  President,  after  having  served  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee  for  so 
long,  that  this  is  long,  long  overdue. 

I  know  the  figures  that  I  might  use 
today  are  not  as  accurate  as  I  could 
have  used  a  few  years  ago,  but  when 
we  think  of  the  Russian  Embassy  on 
one  of  the  highest  hills  in  this  town, 
with  over  1.200  people,  when  we  look 
at  San  Francisco  with  at>out  1,400 
people,  they  have  the  ability  to  inter- 
cept telephone  conversations,  not  Just 
official  conversation  but  any. 
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Also,  there  has  been  a  part  of  our 
law  that  says  that  we  can  limit  the 
number  of  people  in  a  foreign  embassy 
to  the  number  of  our  people  who  are 
allowed  in  their  own  countries.  This 
has  not  been  accomplished. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy 
to  accept  this  amendment.  I  speak,  I 
am  sure,  for  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, who  told  me  before  he  left  that  it 
is  agreeable  to  him  also. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  understand  that  Sena- 
tor Pell  is  on  his  way  over  and  I  would 
like  to  reserve  some  time  for  him.  I  do 
not  know  if  we  are  on  a  time  limit  or 
not.  I  understand  he  would  like  to 
speak  on  this  amendment.  If  there  is 
nobody  else  who  wants  to  speak,  I 
wonder  if  we  could  temporarily  lay  it 
aside  and  take  up  another  amendment 
or  put  in  a  quorum  call  until  he  can  be 
here. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  now 
that  Senator  Pell  does  not  intend  to 
come.  Therefore,  without  objection  on 
this  side,  we  accept  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  makes  a  very  valuable,  long- 
overdue  contribution.  I  congratulate 
my  friend  from  Delaware  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  area. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate that  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  Sen- 
ator DeConcini's  name  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

lAi.  ROTH.  I  move  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


have  a  description  of  that  before  that 
unanimous-consent  request. 


high.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  price  we 
must  pay  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  prl- 


problem;  it  takes  two  to  pass  a  secret. 
What  are  we  doing  to  clamp  down  on 


the  usual  flexibility  by  allowing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  allow  any  Na- 


an  important  piece  of  legislation,  im- 
portant to  our  defense  effort  to  pro- 


The    amendment 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 

Bfr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  is  open  for  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  dRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
■orry  I  was  not  on  the  floor  when  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  here 
to  discuss  his  amendment  to  spend 
over  $1  billion  in  savings.  There  seems 
to  be  some  confusion  about  an  inabil- 
ity to  get  a  time  agreement.  That  in- 
ability stems  from  an  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  divide  the 
amendment  so  we  might  vote  on  one 
set  of  reforms  related  to  an  antiquated 
law  that  forces  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  spend  as  much  as  a  30-percent 
premium  to  purchase  labor.  Another 
provision  of  law  forces  high  wages 
upon  the  service  industry  that  services 
the  Defense  Department  and,  in  the 
process,  costs  the  Federal  Government 
$961  million  over  a  5-year  period,  ac- 
cording to  CBO. 

Let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that  I 
am  willing  to  enter  into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  limit  debate  if 
these  two  issues  are  separated  so  we 
can  debate  both  savings  so  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  can  look  at  savings 
and  decide  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  undertake  them. 

Should  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  seek  to  divide  the 
two  issues  so  they  may  be  voted  as 
free-standing,  I  shall  enter  into  any 
time  agreement  within  reason  that  he 
deems  prudent.  Failing  that,  I  do  not 
intend  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement, 
though  I  am  ready  when  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  ready  to  debate  the  issue. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  not 
here.  Did  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  say  that  he  has 
changed  his  mind  and  is  willing  to 
agree?  I  do  not  think  I  did  but  I  do  not 
hear  well. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  No,  Mr.  President, 
what  I  said  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  an  amendment 
that  strikes  two  separate  provisions  of 
our  bill  at  once.  That  amendment  is 
nondivisible.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  divide 
it  and  offer  two  amendments,  one  on 
one  section,  one  on  the  other,  I  would 
happily  agree  to  a  time  limitation. 
Falling  that.  I  am  certainly  willing  to 
begin  debate  on  it,  but  I  am  not  willing 
to  give  a  time  limitation  given  some 
question  as  to  our  ability  to  vote  on 
these  two  important  saving  measures 
independently  of  one  another. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend. 


from  Delaware  have  another  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  ROTH.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

KSPIONAGI— DEATH  PDIALTY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
Roman  statesman,  Cicero,  said  a 
nation  can  survive  its  fools,  and  even 
the  ambitious.  But  it  cannot  survive 
treason  from  within.  An  enemy  at  the 
gates  is  less  formidable,  for  he  is 
known  and  carries  his  banners  openly. 
But  the  traitor  moves  among  those 
within  the  gate  freely  *  *  *  he  speaks 
in  accents  familiar  to  his  victims  *  *  * 
he  appeals  to  the  baseness  that  lies 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  He  rots 
the  soul  of  a  nation,  a  murder  is  less 
feared. 

Though  these  words  have  warned 
great  civilizations  down  through  histo- 
ry, and  while  we  have  even  learned  the 
lessons  of  republics  that  have  fallen  in 
the  past,  espionage  continues  to  grip 
our  Nation's  political  and  defensive  in- 
frastructure and  threaten  our  securi- 
ty. 

Last  year,  1985,  was  called  the  year 
of  the  spy  by  our  national  media. 
Twelve  Americans  and  one  foreign  na- 
tional were  charged  with  conducting 
espionage  against  the  United  States. 
In  comparison,  only  eight  individuals 
were  arrested  for  similar  crimes  in 
1982  and  1983  combined. 

It  might  be  said  that  America  is 
seeing  a  new  breed  of  spy.  one  whose 
evolution  was  described  when  I  held 
hearings  on  the  activities  of  hostile 
foreign  intelligence  officers  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  then  that  my 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations heard  from  convicted  spy 
James  Harper,  a  man  who  sold  highly 
classified  military  secrets  to  the  Soviet 
Union  through  a  Polish  go-between. 

Unlike  the  common  criminals  in  any 
society,  the  spy,  as  Harper  testified,  is 
cunning  and  intelligent.  His  acts  are 
bom  not  of  passion  or  ignorance,  but 
of  avarice  and  cold-blooded  disregard 
for  the  safety  of  his  countrymen. 
Easily,  his  betrayal  could  place  the 
lives  of  literally  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Americans  in  extreme  danger.  And 
what's  even  more  horrible  is  that 
those  actions  are  almost  always  pre- 
mediated.  He  knows  the  consequences 
to  his  countrymen  before  he  turns  his 
back  on  his  county. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  facts  in 
mind,  it  is  incumbent  upon  this  distin- 
guished body  to  act  in  the  defense  of 
our  countrymen,  in  the  defense  of  our 
liberty,  and  in  the  defense  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  empower  our  courts  with 
the  possible  sentence  of  death  upon 
the  conviction  of  espionage. 

To  this  end  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  that  delineates  several 
categories  of  classified  information  of 
which  betrayal  would  render  the  con- 
victed spy  liable  to  the  imposition  of 
the  death  penalty.  These  categories  in- 


systems,  war  plans,  communications, 
intelligence,  cryptographic  informa- 
tion, sources  or  methods  of  intelli- 
gence or  counterintelligence  or  any 
other  major  weapons  system  or  major 
element  of  defense  strategy. 

It  must  be  clear  that  I  am  not  pro- 
posing to  make  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  mandatory  in  all  cases 
where  this  classified  information  is  be- 
trayed. Rather,  I  am  proposing  that 
we  give  our  courts  the  power  to  impose 
such  a  penalty  upon  persons  convicted 
in  any  one  of  these  areas.  The  decision 
rests  entirely  with  our  Judicial  system. 

However,  the  crime  of  espionage  is 
so  serious  that  Congress  should  man- 
date a  minimum  sentence,  and  this 
amendment  does  exactly  that.  In  cases 
where  the  courts  do  not  see  fit  to 
impose  the  death  penalty,  this  amend- 
ment calls  for  a  minimum  20-year 
prison  sentence,  with  no  eligibility  for 
parole. 

We  know  that  the  current  espionage 
statute  does  include  a  death  penalty 
provision,  but  we  are  also  aware  that 
the  provision  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements that  the  Supreme  Court 
imposed  in  its  1972  decision  on 
Furman  versus  Georgia.  My  amend- 
ment, however,  does  include  the  provi- 
sions to  allow  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  in  a  constitutional 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the  first  to  agree 
that  the  subject  or  action  of  this 
amendment  is  not  pleasant.  It  is  not 
the  nature  of  advanced  civilization  to 
willfully  and  wantonly  impose  such 
penalties  upon  its  people  but  the 
greatest,  and  sometimes  most  difficult, 
responsibility  democracy  has  is  to  hold 
constant  vigil  over  itself.  We  must  be 
willing  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for 
the  security  of  our  people  as  a  whole. 
And  we  must  begin  now. 

This  amendment  will  demonstrate 
our  desire  to  fulfill  our  responsibility. 
It  will  demonstrate  our  society's  out- 
rage and  concern  about  such  treason- 
ous offenses.  In  that  the  traitor  or  spy 
is  most  always  an  intelligent,  cunning 
sort  of  individual,  I  believe  this  meas- 
ure will  act  as  a  deterrent.  His  traitor- 
ous acts  are  not  committed  in  passion, 
and  he  will  carefully  weigh  the  poten- 
tial gain  against  the  potential  loss— 
the  reward  against  the  risk— and  the 
choices  will  be  clear. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  this  proposal  is  a  long  time  in 
coming.  The  amendment  closely  re- 
sembles language  already  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in 
S.  239,  a  much  larger  piece  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  applicability  of  the 
death  penalty  in  many  different  tjrpes 
of  criminal  cases.  That  bill  is  the  prod- 
uct of  several  committee  hearings. 
Therefore,  my  colleagues  can  see  the 
amount  of  time  and  involvement  that 


Senate  will  choose  to  move  forward  on 
this  vital  step  to  protect  our  national 
security. 
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Mr.  President.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  set  aside  the  measures 
before  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
has  no  place  on  this  bill.  It  is  a  compli- 
cated, lengthy  subject  to  make  sure 
that  we  meet  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  Furman.  There  is  a 
death  penalty  bill  which  is  on  the 
Senate  calendar.  This  has  some  differ- 
ences from  that  bill,  and  therefore  we 
would  object  to  that  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  permit  this  amend- 
ment to  come  up  for  consideration.  I 
would  only  point  out  that  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated  in  my  opening  statement 
this  is  a  matter  of  gravest  concern  to 
the  military  defense  of  this  Nation.  It 
does  little  good  for  this  country  to 
spend  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
for  defense,  for  research  and  develop- 
ment only  to  have  the  products,  the 
fruit  of  that  research  and  develop- 
ment, stolen  and  given  to  the  enemy. 

I  point  out  that  my  amendment  only 
involves  espionage.  It  does  not  involve 
anything  else.  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
that  deserves  the  careful  attention  of 
this  body  because,  as  I  said,  we  are 
going  to  vote  hopefully  today  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  Nation's  de- 
fense. It  makes  no  sense  to  me  that  we 
do  not  at  least  have  the  opportunity  to 
consider  whether  or  not  the  death 
penalty  is  appropriate  to  those  who 
would  betray  our  Nation.  I  would  urge 
the  distinguished  Senator  to  permit 
this  matter  to  come  up  for  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
everybody  in  this  Chamber  agrees 
there  is  no  more  heinous  crime  than 
espionage.  Last  year,  we  amended  the 
Code  of  Military  Justice  to  provide  for 
a  death  penalty  in  the  mUitary.  This 
amendment  raises  significant  constitu- 
tional issues  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  days  and  days  and  days  of 
debate  on  other  bills,  different  from 
this  biU.  This  bill  differs  in  a  signifi- 
cant way.  and  maybe  a  number  of 
ways,  from  the  bill  which  is  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  for  the  death  penal- 
ty, and  because  it  is  going  to  take  days 
of  debate  to  go  over  these  issues,  this 
is  the  wrong  bill.  Clearly  the  right  bill 
is  a  death  oenaltv  bill  which  is  on  the 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Of  course,  the  Senator  is 
obviously  within  his  rights,  but  I 
would  also  point  out  that  once  these 
amendments  are  duly  considered  and 
dealt  with,  then  the  opportunity  will 
come  up  again  for  consideration  of 
this  proposal.  This  legislation  has 
been  modeled  and  adheres  exactly  to 
what  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  recom- 
mended be  incorporated  with  respect 
to  espionage.  I  think  it  is  very  unsatis- 
factory that  we  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  this  matter  careful  con- 
sideration. As  I  said,  this  has  been 
called  the  year  of  the  spy.  We  know 
that  there  are  going  to  be  a  few  oppor- 
tunities to  bring  up  new  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. All  I  am  asking  is  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  debate  it,  to  consid- 
er whether  or  not  it  is  desirable.  Obvi- 
ously, I  think  it  is.  Those  who  oppose 
it  would  have  that  opportunity.  But 
let  us  give  the  Senate  the  opportunity, 
the  chance,  to  work  its  will  on  a 
matter  of  critical  importance  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heinz).  The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  Senate  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  defense  authorization 
bill.  This  is  a  death  penalty  bill.  It  will 
take  days  of  debate  because  the 
Senate  has  gone  into  these  matters 
very  carefully.  This,  may  I  repeat,  is  a 
different  bill  in  a  significant  respect 
from  the  bill  which  is  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  That  bill,  just  to  give  you  an 
example,  has  an  expedited,  accelerated 
appeal  process  in  death  penalty  cases. 
That  provision  has  been  debated  for 
hours  and  days.  This  is  not  the  right 
bill  for  this  amendment.  I  believe  that 
both  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  ranlung 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, in  whose  seat  I  am  sitting  at 
the  moment,  would  agree  this  is  not 
the  right  bill  for  this  amendment,  and 
given  that  position,  I  would  object. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  friend  from 
Michigan.  What  is  happening  to  this 
bill  is,  it  has  become  a  Christmas  tree. 
Everybody  is  trying  to  get  an  amend- 
ment on  it  that  really  is  not  germane. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  basically  with  de- 
fense authorization.  We  heard  com- 
mendations from  the  leadership  of  the 
floor  managers  for  this  bill.  I  would 
hope  that  those  other  amendments- 
some  79,  I  understand— that  are  ques- 
tionable as  to  whether  or  not  they 
belong  on  the  defense  bill— they 
belong  on  other  bills— I  would  hope 
that  we  would  look  at  our  amend- 


mane  to  the  defense  authorization  bill, 
to  the  defense  of  this  country,  and 
then  we  would  pull  those  amendments 
down.  Therefore,  we  may,  just  may  be 
able  to  complete  this  bill  this  evening 
rather  than  going  out,  say,  early 
evening  and  coming  back  in  tomorrow. 
So  I  hope  my  colleagues  would  do  that 
and  I  again  commend  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Michigan. 

Several  Skmators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  same  feelings  about  this  as 
my  friend  from  Delaware.  I  also  have 
the  same  feelings  about  it  as  my  friend 
from  Michigan.  We  have  been  through 
this  many,  many  times,  and  I  do  not 
believe  this  bill  is  the  proper  place.  I 
urge  my  friend  from  Delaware  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  so  that  we  might 
get  on  with  the  business. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes;  I  will  temporarily 
withdraw  it.  They  objected  anyway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  pending. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
last  night  before  we  adjourned,  we 
agreed  to  take  up  the  amendments  on 
ASAT  this  morning,  and  I  see  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  arrived. 
We  will  proceed.  There  is  a  time  limit 
on  this  discussion  of  1  hour,  40  min- 
utes to  my  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
and  20  minutes  to  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
take  unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  assume  it  wiU 
be  done  by  the  proponents,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conflict 
amendment  be  withdrawn  temporari- 
ly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3650 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  testing  of  an  antl- 

satellite  weapon  against  an  object  in  space 

until  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted  such 

a  test) 

Mr.  KERRY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  following  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kerky],  for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2650. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On   page   19,   between  lines   18  and   19. 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  open  to  fur- 
ther unendment.  Does  the  Senator 


elude:     nuclear     weaponry,     military    went  Into  this  proposal.  It  has  been 
spacecraft  or  satellites,  early  warning    carefully  considered,  and  I  hope  the 


Senate  Calendar;  I  would  object. 


ments,  find  out  if  they  really  are  ger-    insert  the  foUowing  new  section: 
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PROHIBITION  AGAINST  ANTI-SATSLUTE 
WKAPON  TSSTING. 

None  of  the  funds  are  authorized  in  this 
Act  to  carry  out  a  test  of  the  Space  Defense 
System  (anti-satellite  weapon)  against  an 
object  In  space  until  the  President,  using  ex- 
istinc  authority,  certifies  to  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted,  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  test 
against  an  object  in  space  of  a  dedicated 
anti-satellite  weapons. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
naars.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
this  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself.  Senator  Chatee,  Senator 
Mathus.  Senator  Simon,  Senator  Hat- 
nsLD.  Senator  Staftord,  Senator 
Habt.  Senator  I^aht.  Senator  Ckan- 
STOH.  Senator  MrrcHXLL,  Senator 
PROxmRE.  Senator  MrrzDfBAUif ,  Sena- 
tor RiBGLE,  Senator  KsinfKDT,  Senator 
Sarbanes,  Senator  Buroick,  Senator 
Pell,  and  Senator  Harkin. 

This  amendment  does  not  seek  to  do 
anything  new.  It  does  not  seek  to 
change  the  current  regime  of  arms 
control.  It  does  not  seek  to  impose  a 
new  moratorium. 
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This  amendment  seeks  simply  to 
preserve  the  status  quo.  to  stay  where 
we  are.  I  believe  that  upon  close  exam- 
ination, my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
this  amendment  seeks  to  do  so  in  a 
way  that  is  more  than  favorable  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

Last  year,  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee, having  failed  in  the  Senate  to  pass 
the  moratorium,  the  Senate  receded  to 
the  House;  and  we  passed  the  morato- 
rium, which  is  in  place  today,  and 
there  has  been  no  allegation,  that 
either  side  has  broken  the  moratorium 
since. 

What  I  seek  to  do  is  to  continue  that 
moratorium  in  place;  since  last  year,  it 
was  attached  to  appropriations  legisla- 
tion rather  than  authorization  legisla- 
tion; and  since  that  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  in  place,  as  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  knows,  a  limited  test 
ban,  the  outer  space  treaty,  SALT  I 
and  n.  the  ABM.  each  of  which  and 
indeed  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  depends  on  our  ability  to  be 
able  to  verify. 

I  constantly  hear  the  Senator  from 
Arizona— whom  I  respect  enormously 
oa  this  subject— and  others  say:  "I 
want  to  guarantee  that  we  have  the 
ability  to  verify." 

Mr.  President,  the  critical  compo- 
nent of  the  American  ability  to  be  able 
to  verify  is  our  satellites.  But  because 
of  the  march  of  technology,  because  of 
the  etaanses  that  take  place  techno- 


and  harder  with  each  move  we  make 
to  develop  new  weapons  systems. 

For  example,  we  all  know,  the  cruise 
missile  system  which  we  are  develop- 
ing now  on  submarines  as  well  as  in 
aircraft  is  extremely  difficult  to  be 
able  to  verify.  As  we  begin  to  improve 
technology,  we  make  verification 
harder. 

Our  satellites  remain,  however,  the 
single  most  important  component  of 
our  military  capability  to  verify  Soviet 
activities. 

Development  of  antisatellite  systems 
fundamentally  erode  the  assumption 
that  our  satellites— our  early  warning 
eyes  and  ears— have  a  sanctuary  in 
space.  The  existence  of  weapons  capa- 
ble of  destroying  our  satellites  would 
erode  our  key  functions  of  intelli- 
gence, warning,  attack  assessment, 
command  and  control,  damage  report- 
ing and  prehostilities  crisis  manage- 
ment. 

So  it  is  really  the  United  States  that 
has  a  lot  to  lose  if  effective  antisatel- 
lite weapons  are  developed  and  de- 
ployed by  the  Soviet  Union  in  an  all- 
out  competition  on  these  technologies. 

We  rely  on  our  satellites  for  vital  in- 
formation to  our  national  defense, 
from  command  and  control  of  our 
military  to  early  warning  of  nuclear 
attack. 

Our  military  forces  are  far-flung. 
Not  only  do  we  have  bases  around  the 
world,  but  the  preponderance  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  is  located  beyond  our 
shores.  When  our  satellites  are  made 
viilnerable,  we  risk  decapitation  of  our 
nuclear  and  conventional  forces.  We 
place  at  risk  this  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  credible  response 
to  sneak  attack. 

Loss  of  our  satellites  is  such  a  seri- 
ous long-term  strategic  problem  that 
the  long-term  disadvantage  we  would 
face  from  the  further  development  of 
Asat  technologies  profoundly  out- 
weighs any  short-term  theoretical  ad- 
vantage we  might  possibly  claim  from 
going  ahead  with  the  testing  of  our 
current  Asat. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  test  the  F-15 
plane  with  the  miniature  homing  vehi- 
cle that  constitutes  our  Asat  against 
objects  in  space,  the  current  moratori- 
um by  the  Soviets  inevitably  will  give 
way.  The  Soviet  Union  inevitably  has 
to  push  forward  in  order  to  catch  up, 
because  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
have  a  homing  vehicle  capacity.  No 
one  who  deals  with  this  issue  will 
assert  that  they  have  ever  tested  or 
have  any  kind  of  operational  homing 
capacity.  The  Soviet  Union,  if  we  de- 
velop our  homing  capacity  further, 
will  have  to  develop  their  technol- 
ogies; and  the  result  5  to  10  years  from 
now  will  be  a  higher  threat  to  our  sat- 
ellites and  to  our  space-based  assets, 
such  as  our  space  shuttle,  when  it  flies 
again,  or  future  space  stations. 

It  is  far  easier  to  protect  our  satel- 


than  it  would  be  against  subsequent 
generations  of  Soviet  Asat's.  The  later 
we  take  action,  the  more  systems  will 
be  deployed,  the  more  complicated  the 
technology  will  become  and  the  more 
difficult  compliance  with  any  treaty 
will  be  to  verify. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  who  have  voted 
in  an  effort  to  try  to  stop  the  Asat  to 
take  note  that  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment,  in  its  report  on  Asat's 
and  arms  control,  pointed  out  that  the 
United  States  is  more  dependent  on 
satellites  to  perform  important  mili- 
tary functions  than  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  we  are  more  dependent  on 
our  satellites,  it  would  seem  incontra- 
vertible  that  a  halt  in  Asat  develop- 
ment benefits  the  United  States. 

Proponents  of  continuing  to  build 
antisatellite  weapons  have  argued 
three  essential  things:  No.  1,  that  anti- 
satellite  development  Is  essential  to 
destroy  Soviet  satellites  that  locate 
and  target  U.S.  military  forces;  No.  2. 
that  it  is  important  to  counter  the  So- 
viets' operational  Asat  system;  and  No. 
3,  it  is  important  for  leverage  in  the 
arms  control  talks. 

I  would  like  to  examine  each  of 
these  very  quickly.  Let  me  say  at  this 
time  that  our  satellite  system,  as  cur- 
rently designed,  cannot  accomplish 
any  of  these  goals. 

First,  apart  from  any  arms  control 
considerations,  the  fact  is  that  the 
U.S.  system  does  not  today  work  effec- 
tively and  is  not  projected  to  be  able 
to  work  effectively.  Our  systems'  limi- 
tations are  made  very  clear  by  the  un- 
classified sections  of  a  recent  GAO 
report,  with  which  I  know  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  is 
familiar. 

In  June  1986,  this  year,  the  GAO 
issued  a  classified  and  unclassified  sec- 
tion of  a  report  which  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues.  The  classified  section, 
which  I  cannot  discuss  here,  lays  out 
more  than  clearly  how  our  system 
does  not  work  and  why  it  does  not 
work.  But  let  me  refer,  if  I  can,  with- 
out revealing  any  classified  sections,  to 
the  unclassified  section: 

During  future  consideration  of  DOD's 
budget  requests  for  the  Asat  program,  the 
Congress  should  consider  the  information  In 
this  report  on  the  system's  limited  projected 
operational  capability,  as  well  as  its  sched- 
ule delays,  increased  costs,  and  limited  test 
program. 

The  GAO  has  explicitly  invited  us  to 
consider  the  Asat's  limited  capabilities 
under  the  best  of  circumstances;  its 
schedule  delays,  which  have  existed 
apart  from  congressional  restrictions; 
its  increased  costs,  which  are  there  for 
anyone  to  read  in  the  report;  and  an 
inadequate  testing  regime,  which  I  be- 
lieve cannot  be  solved  because  of  the 
very  serious  problem  of  Asat  tests  cre- 
ating orbital  debris  threatening  all  sat- 
ellites—our and  the  Soviets'  alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  go  into  this  a 


creasingly,  there  is  evidence  of  how 
each  explosion  in  space  is  creating 
more  debris.  I  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  papers  have  been  pub- 
lished citing  scientific  evidence  that 
this  debris,  created  by  our  Asat  test- 
ing, may  already  be  threatening  our 
satellites.  I  will  go  into  that  later. 

Again,  let  me  draw  from  the  GAO 
unclassified  section: 

•  •  •  technical  problems  in  developing  the 
system  hardware  have  caused  test  delays, 
production  stretch-outs  and  Increased  costs. 
•  •  •  The  program  has  encountered  techni- 
cal difficulties  throughout  the  past  8  years, 
mostly  with  the  miniature  vehicle. 
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The  truth  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
U.S.  Asat  provides  us  with  relatively 
little  military  benefit,  even  as  it  en- 
dangers arms  control  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  stated. 

As  to  the  second  claim  that  the  U.S. 
Asat  is  needed  to  counter  the  Soviet 
Asat,  let  me  discuss  for  a  minute  the 
capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Asat,  because 
we  know  that  it  just  is  not  true  that 
the  Soviet  Asat  represents  a  signifi- 
cant threat  to  the  United  States  at  the 
current  moment. 

Again,  without  touching  any  unclas- 
sified material,  we  know  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  tested  its  own 
satellite  in  more  than  3  years. 

We  know  from  numerous  nonclassi- 
fied published  reports  and  testimony 
that  in  total,  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Asat  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has 
only  been  tested  20  times.  We  know 
that  it  has  failed  to  intercept  its  target 
11  times,  for  an  overall  success  rate  of 
Just  45  percent. 

We  also  know,  Mr.  President,  most 
importantly,  that  in  the  recent  years 
of  the  test  when  they  have  tried  to 
transcend  to  the  improved,  infrared 
homing  method  for  their  Asat,  they 
have  been  totally  unsuccessful  in 
being  able  to  do  so. 

Their  weapons  system  was  intro- 
duced in  1968.  We  know  that  it  is 
lifted  into  orbit  on  top  of  a  modified 
SS-9  booster  rocket,  a  large  liquid 
fueled  rocket.  It  weighs  more  than 
2,000  kilograms  and  is  6  meters  long. 

We  know  in  each  test  it  has  always 
been  launched  from  within  available 
site  of  Tyuratiun  and  one  other  site 
and  can  only  be  launched  into  a 
narrow  declination  between  62  and  65 
degrees  of  inclination  which  means  it 
must  only  be  targeted  against  one  of 
our  satellites  when  that  satellite  is 
specifically  within  that  declination 
and  because  of  its  altitude  limitations 
it  can  only  hit  a  satellite  when  that 
satellite  is  at  the  lowest  point  of  orbit. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  threaten  the 
most  critical  satellites  that  we  have 
for  verification,  for  command  and  con- 
trol, and  for  communications. 

We  know  that  it  takes  the  Soviet  sat- 
ellite one  to  two  trips  around  the  globe 


then  explode  beside  the  target,  and  we 
know  that  it  is  at  least  6  hours  before 
the  Soviet  Union  could  ever  fire  and 
remount  its  missile  and  shoot  again. 

So  we  know,  Mr.  P>resident,  that 
there  are  serious  linaitations  to  the 
Soviet  system  because  within  6  hours 
we  would  have  adequate  time  for 
countless  responses.  We  would  know 
when  they  were  bringing  the  rocket 
out  onto  the  pad.  We  would  know 
before  they  fired  it  and  certainly  have 
time  to  respond  before  the  next  6 
hours  have  evolved.  It  would  take 
them  literaUy  weeks  to  UteraUy 
threaten  our  satellites  at  this  time, 
and  even  then  only  low  altitude  satel- 
lites. Indeed,  even  the  interception 
itself  takes  3  hours  or  more  and  is 
something  that  we  could  track. 

So  there  are  basic  conceptual  flaws 
in  the  Soviet  program. 

Finally,  it  is  very  difficult  to  fire  a 
massive  liquid  fueled  rocket  in  rapid 
succession,  we  know  that,  and  to  pre- 
tend that  somehow  that  the  Soviet 
system  is  a  significant  threat  to  us  is  a 
mistake. 

So  that  Is  the  state  of  the  current 
Soviet  capability. 

We  have  designed  a  system  that  has 
very  limited  capability  ourselves  as  the 
GAO  report  demonstrates,  but  the 
problem  is  our  system  goes  on  to  an  F- 
15  fighter  and  all  you  have  to  do  if  you 
are  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  sit  there  and 
say  to  yourself,  "Now  wait  a  minute, 
the  United  States  is  firing  a  homing 
vehicle  off  an  aircraft  it  sends  up  to 
40,000  feet  and  fires;  if  they  have  been 
successful  on  one  aircraft  or  two  air- 
craft or  one  or  two  or  three  tests,  that 
means  that  every  single  P-15  they 
have  in  their  arsenal  is  a  potential 
homing  vehicle,  potential  antisatellite 
weapon"  and  the  Soviets  have  to  take 
that  into  consideration. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  President,  also  on  the 
final  argimient  about  leverage  and 
bargaining  chips  that  if  you  take  a 
bargaining  chip  too  far  down  the  road, 
if  you  do  not  play  your  chip  at  some 
point  there  is  a  point  where  you 
cannot  play  it  at  aU.  If  we  give  the  So- 
viets the  belief  or  perception  that  we 
have  developed  a  system  and  we  have 
some  adequate  level  of  confidence  we 
can  deploy  this  system,  that  it  is  oper- 
ational, then  it  is  a  chip  that  you 
cannot  play  anymore.  And  we  are  on 
the  brink  of  doing  that  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Union  has  offered  us  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  moratorium  and  to 
continue  it. 

Now,  why  is  the  status  quo  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States?  First,  as 
the  OTA.  the  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment, has  stated  the  development 
of  antisatellite  weapons  poses  a  more 
significant  threat  to  the  United  States 
than  to  the  Soviet  Union  because  of 
our  greater  military  reliance  on  our 
satellites. 
Further    testing    by    the    United 

ct-atoo   tVtarofnre    <«>nnftrHi7.(>!:  us. 
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It  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
Congress  prior  to  the  current  morato- 
rium insisted  that  no  such  tests  should 
take  place  if  it  were  to  gravely  impair 
the  prospects  for  negotiations  for  sat- 
ellite weapons. 

Our  satellites  are  not  in  danger 
today.  Mr.  President,  but  our  own  Asat 
tests  could  make  them  in  danger  to- 
morrow. Let  me  come  back  to  this 
question  of  hazard  and  collisions  in 
space.  In  the  past  few  years  antisatel- 
lite tests  have  been  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  that  growing  hazard  of  colli- 
sion in  space.  Each  Asat  test  that  we 
perform  in  which  the  interceptor  ex- 
plodes or  it  collides  with  a  target  and 
then  explodes  produces  about  100 
large  fragments  of  orbiting  debris. 

The  single  U.S.  Asat  test  last  Sep- 
tember was  responsible  for  a  63-per- 
cent increase  in  radar  tracking  objects 
in  orbit  during  the  last  6  months  of 
1985. 

As  Dr.  George  Flynn.  professor  of 
physics  at  New  York  University,  in 
Plattsburgh.  NY  has  pointed  out.  this 
orbiting  debris  can  become  a  serious 
problem  for  U.S.  satellites. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  that 
happens  when  the  amount  of  debris 

NASA  studies  published  in  1978  indi- 
cate that  the  proposed  U.S.  space  sta- 
tion would  require  more  shielding 
from  manmade  debris  hazard  than 
from  the  natural  hazard  of  collision 
with  meteors. 

One  major  problem  with  this  orbit- 
ing debris  is  its  long  life.  Of  the  98 
radar-trackable  fragments  produced 
by  the  first  Soviet  Asat  test  almost  18 
years  ago.  61  fragments  were  still  In 
orbit  and  trackable  as  of  March  31. 
1986. 

The  U.S.  Asat  test  last  September 
put  199  new  trackable  objects  in  orbit. 
Together,  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Asat 
tests  are  responsible  for  915  Asat  frag- 
ments that  are  still  in  orbit,  about  a 
5.5-percent  Increase  of  the  total  ob- 
jects in  orbit  since  the  beginning  of 
the  space  age. 

When  there  are  only  a  few  frag- 
ments in  orbit,  Mr.  President,  obvious- 
ly the  chances  of  collision  are  small, 
but  as  we  increase  the  number  of  ob- 
jects in  space,  we  increase  collision  fre- 
quency and  then  the  opportunity  for 
catastrophic  collision  begins. 

Carried  to  the  extreme,  I  think  that 
process  can  endanger  every  nation's 
satellites,  in  war  and  peacetime  alike. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  collision  may 
have  recently  destroyed  at  least  one 
U.S.  satellite,  the  NOAA-8  polar  orbit- 
ing satellite  lost  in  early  January  of 
this  year.  The  New  York  Times  de- 
scription of  the  loss  of  this  satellite 
and  the  simultaneous  appearance  of 
multiple  fragments  surrotmdlng  the 
satellite  which  we  were  tracking  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  consequence  that 
scientists  have  said  results  from  colli- 


logkiftUy.  verification  becomes  harder    lites  against  the  current  Soviet  threat    little  later  in  my  discussion.  But.  in- 
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sion  and  from  space  debris,  although 
that  satellites  loss  may  also  have  been 
caused  by  an  internal  explosion. 

Scientists  have  suggested  that  the 
Cosmos  954  and  the  Cosmos  1275  sat- 
ellites were  destroyed  by  collisions  in 
space,  and  a  number  of  other  satel- 
lites, including  the  space  shuttle,  have 
been  hit  and  damaged  by  smaller  or- 
biting debris. 

So  if  we  really  need  to  rely  on  our 
satellites,  if  our  satellites  really  are 
important  to  our  national  security,  as 
I  believe  and  as  I  think  we  all  believe, 
the  last  thing  we  should  be  doing  is 
creating  a  substantial  risk  of  destroy- 
ing them  by  space  debris  from  in- 
creased antisateJJite  weapons  testing. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  close  with  this 
comment:  If  we  are  concerned  about 
protecting  ourselves  from  the  military 
missions  of  Soviet  satellites,  we  have 
other  approaches  than  testing  and  de- 
ploying a  U.S.  Asat.  United  States  and 
Soviet  satellites  use  UHF,  and  some- 
times SHF  and  EHF,  frequencies.  As 
MIT  professor  Ashton  Carter  has 
stated,  to  stop  an  enemy  satellite  from 
tracking  U.S.  ships  or  engaging  in 
other  hostile  activity  during  war,  these 
satellites  are  susceptible  to  uplink 
jamming  in  varying  degrees  and  may 
be  blinded  through  ground-based  di- 
rected-energy  weapons  or  high-power 
radio  frequency  transmissions. 

As  an  alternative,  we  could  continue 
the  process  of  improving  the  surviv- 
ability featuring  on  U.S.  satellites.  As 
Dr.  Carter  has  explained,  the  unclassi- 
fied Navstar  Global  Positioning 
System  displays  the  kind  of  features, 
available  at  reasonable  cost,  that  can 
make  attack  much  more  difficult,  time 
consuming  and  conspicuous. 

In  the  meantime,  we  could  begin  to 
negotlMte  seriously  with  the  Soviets 
ftbout  «n(i(tit(>lllt«  weiuetis  lr(<tiiy  to 

Oyt#r  S9ft««  Troftly  w^  Havi*  Klr^ftdy 

muM  b»n  all  teau  of  A«at'8  againat  ob- 
jMto  in  space.  Possibly  it  could  be  lim- 
ited to  the  development  of  Asat's  capa- 
ble of  attacking  higher  Earth  orbits 
becauw  of  verification  problems  of 
•topping  lower  Earth  orbit  Asat's. 

In  either  case,  continuation  of  the 
mutual  moratorium  will  offer  negotia- 
tors on  both  sides  the  breathing  room 
to  see  if  an  Asat  treaty  is  obtainable  in 
Geneva.  As  an  alternative,  the  morato- 
rium constitutes  a  form  of  arms  con- 
trol through  parallel  conduct  and 
mutual  restraint.  We  have  seen  too 
little  of  that  in  the  40  years  since  the 
dawn  of  the  nuclear  era.  and  it  seems 
to  me  this  Congress  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  success  we  have  had 
in  restraining  Asat  competition  over 
the  past  few  years. 

Mi.  President,  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  maintain  the  status 
quo  on  Asafs,  and  thus  offers  the  best 
way  to  protect  American  satellites.  It 


administration  has  not  yet  seen  any- 
thing in  the  Soviet  offers  which  they 
believe  opens  up  those  discussions. 
This  is  regrettable. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Virginia— 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
arms  control  observer  group— and 
others  would  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  there  has  not  been  any  discussion. 
There  is  nothing  currently  absolutely 
on  the  table  regarding  this.  All  we  are 
doing  is  holding  out  hope.  I  think  Con- 
gress could  assist  in  that  process  by 
continuing  the  status  quo. 

Once  again,  I  reiterate,  this  is  not 
new.  This  does  not  change  the  current 
situation.  It  does  not  alter  the  law.  It 
does  not  alter  the  current  bargaining 
position,  because  currently  our  bar- 
gaining position  is  bargaining  from  the 
position  of  a  moratorium. 

The  issue  is,  will  the  Senate  express 
its  will  that  we  should  continue  to  bar- 
gain from  that  position,  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  not  to  put  our  own  sat- 
ellites at  risk,  that  our  own  national 
security  is  more  dependent  on  main- 
taining a  sanctuary  in  space?  And  I 
hope  we  will  so  vote. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve what  additional  time  I  have. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  Sen- 
ator Harkin  and  Senator  Heinz  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question?  We  have  had  this 
debate  together  for  many  years,  and 
each  time  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  well  prepared  and  has  strong 
convictions  on  the  subject. 

But,  M  1  listened  today.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  he  had  a  futhef  impeftHHt 
»miMtl»n  M  Hp  ahmI.vmi'^  (.Hi*  niNpectiv^ 
PMIUhHM  ^«lW»<|iH  ^\w  UHll^fd  SU(M 
ftnd  thp  SoviPt  u»Uon  In  m»  papmHv 
of  iiAt0iut0  Interception, 

I  know  the  Senator  foUows  with  oare 
the  advancement  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  their  high  energy  lasers,  ground 
based,  and  also  that  their  ABM  system 
has  certain  capabilities  that  we  have 
reason  to  believe  poses  a  potential 
threat  to  our  satellites.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  address  both  of  those  issues 
before  he  concludes  his  remarks. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  do  so.  If  I  am  going  to 
do  that,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  I  can 
do  it  on  your  time  rather  than  on 
mine. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Bear  in  mind  that  we 
purposely  only  took  one-third  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. Why  do  we  not  equally  divide 
the  time  and  you  can  make  a  brief  re- 
sponse? I  am  willing  to  equally  divide 
the  time  for  the  Senator's  response  to 
my  question. 
Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  distinguished 


tion?  He  is  concerned  about  the  laser 
capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  laid  out 
the  relative  balance  between  the 
Soviet  capabilities  and  U.S.  capabili- 
ties, but  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts omitted  any  reference  to  the 
well-established  fact  that  the  Soviets 
are  ahead  of  the  United  Stetes  in 
ground-based  lasers,  which  lasers  have 
the  potential  ability  to  intercept  some 
of  our  satellites.  And,  likewise,  the 
Soviet  ABM  system  has  a  capability  of 
intercepting  our  satellites. 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  doing  research,  is  doing  research, 
and,  by  some  people's  judgments,  may 
be  ahead  of  us  with  respect  to  ground- 
based  laser  capability.  I  think  it  is  seri- 
ously at  issue  to  what  degree  they  may 
be  ahead.  The  information  is  extreme- 
ly hard  to  quantify. 

Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  be  sensi- 
ble with  respect  to  our  approach  to  de- 
fense regarding  the  national  security 
interest  of  this  country,  we  should 
make  an  assumption  that  they  are 
ahead  and  react  accordingly. 

However,  nothing  in  this  amend- 
ment, nothing  that  I  seek  to  do  will 
limit  our  ability  to  adjust  to  any 
ground-based  laser  because,  as  you 
know,  the  Senate  just  voted  a  day  or 
so  ago  to  continue  research  into  our 
laser  ability,  ground-based  and  other- 
wise. Under  the  SDI  Program,  that  re- 
search will  continue.  But  there  Is  no 
evidence  to  date  whatsoever  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  tested  against  an 
object  in  space. 

Under  the  strictures  of  my  amend- 
ment, if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
move  to  so  test,  all  the  President  has 
to  do  Is  certify  to  us.  We  do  not  have  » 
right  of  aMf^rnval  or  dls(tt)i}^ovtll.  M« 
mpfply  ppMifiPs  t«  UN  thftl  the  SeviPt 
Union  iH  m  ^olng  And  wt*  m%v  do  IH? 
Name  thing  There  In  nothing  In  thin 
amendment  that  llmlM  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  defend  it«elf. 
This  amendment  merely  seeks  to 
maintain  a  status  quo  bargaining  posi- 
tion and  that  we  do  not  proceed  to 
upset  the  equilibrium. 

Finally,  this  is  only  applicable  as  to 
antisatellite  objects  in  space  testing.  It 
is  not  applicable  as  to  current  antisat- 
ellite derivatives  that  may  come  out  of 
the  SDI  Program  down  the  road. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  one 
observation.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  concur  that  we 
really  possess  little,  if  any,  ability  to 
verify  what  they  are  doing  with  those 
high  energy  lasers  by  way  of  testing. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  If  they  are  testing  against  an 
object  in  space,  as  I  have  shown  by 
virtue  of  our  ability  to  track  every 
single  explosion,  how  do  we  know 
there  are  199  trackable  objects,  how 
do  we  know  about  the  Cosmos  954. 
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1125?  Because  we  do  have  the  ability 
to  track  every  single  explosion  in 
space  and  the  consequences  thereof. 

If  any  laser  were  to  explode  against 
an  object  in  space,  we  would  know  it 
instantaneously  and  we  would  re- 
spond, I  am  sure,  in  a  bipartisan  and 
responsible  fashion. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  shortness  of  time.  I  shall 
only  make  one  observation.  My  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  knows  that 
there  are  many  ways  to  incapacitate  a 
satellite  other  than  by  explosion. 
These  lasers  could  well  take  out  vari- 
ous elements  of  a  satellite  and  there 
would  be  no  explosion  that  could  be 
detected. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Let  us  not  confuse  this 
particular  amendment  with  that  par- 
ticular potentiality.  That  would  be  a 
mistake.  This  amendment  only  deals 
with  a  kinetic  kill,  with  an  explosion 
by  virtue  of  our  pursuit  of  the  homing 
vehicle  science  or  their  continued  pur- 
suit of  the  co-orbiting  or  homing  vehi- 
cle science.  So  it  locks  us  into  a  mutu- 
ality and  to  a  very  narrow  set  of  re- 
strictions. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  a  kill  is  a  kill.  If 
you  knock  out  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a 
satellite,  it  is  just  as  dead  and  ineffec- 
tive as  it  is  if  it  is  exploded. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  l>etter  con- 
clude on  this  and  allow  other  Members 
to  speak. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  take  30  seconds,  before  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado, to  say,  indeed,  a  kill  is  a  kill. 
But  let  us  not  confuse  apples  with  or- 
anges. This  amendment  only  seeks  to 
restrict  one  kind  of  method  of  killing, 
hot  another  And  It  would  be  Ifrespon- 
gible  for  us  to  upset  the  equitlbrluffl  Iff 
lhi(  ^ftftlfulAF  mcihodology  of  iililiflii 
If  w#  Htve  1.0  K(ii  Inio  thAi  KlnH  of  dls- 
(Ift^iiohi 

Mr-  00)4)WATi9H.  Mr.  PrMldent, 
will  the  Senator  from  MaMAchusetta 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  disposition  of  the  Kerry  amend- 
ment, the  pending  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Kennedy  amendment  re- 
lating to  labor  provisions  and,  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  Kermedy 
amendment,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Stevens  amendment  relating  to 
the     alternative     defense     personnel 

system.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  do  not  think  the  minority 
leader  has  had  a  chance  to  look  at 
either  one  of  these.  I  would  ask  the 


just  briefly  and  let  us  take  a  look  at  it 
in  a  little  more  detail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seruitor  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  raising  this  issue  once  again, 
as  he  has  before,  and  I  strongly  join 
with  him  in  urging  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  measure  which  he  proposes. 

Mr.  President,  time  and  time  again 
the  American  people  have  demonstrat- 
ed a  fimdamental  understanding  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  that  is  that 
there  is  only  one  way  out  of  it;  and 
that  is  through  negotiations  that  are 
verifiable.  Overwhelmingly  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  we  caimot  win  a  nu- 
clear arms  race,  that  there  is  no  victo- 
ry or  no  achievable  goal  at  the  end  of 
unlimited  buildup.  The  American 
people  led  by  national  leaders  of  both 
political  parties  for  the  past  20  or  30 
years  have  come  to  a  common  under- 
standing and  a  majority  consensus 
that  says  we  must  negotiate  limits  on 
the  numbers  and  kinds  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  both  sides. 

D  1240 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  time  and  time 
again  as  I  have  traveled  the  country 
and  In  my  own  State  of  Colorado  I  run 
Into  Americans  who  are  hesitant  about 
negotiations  and  they  say  "I  am  not 
sure  we  can  trust  the  Russians. "  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  trust  the  Rus- 
sians. That  Is  why  we  are  negotiating 
with  them  or  should  be.  We  trust  the 
British:  Wp  do  hot  have  at-ms  pontrel 
Aire#ment«  with  the  British  or  mdt<^d 
%x\v  of  the  other  WeNt^irn  AtliCN:  ft  In 
&#«AUNP  we  do  not  truNt  th#  RuMlAhN 
thAt  we  NeeR  to  Arrive  At  negotlAted 
limits  on  nuclear  weapons,  and  hAve 
for  the  past  30  years,  more  or  less— un- 
fortunately less  in  the  last  few  years. 

This  still  leads  the  average  American 
to  the  question  of  well,  if  we  do  negoti- 
ate an  agreement,  how  do  we  go  about 
knowing  whether  or  not  the  Russians 
are  living  up  to  It?  That  Is  what  brings 
us  to  the  subject  here  today.  That  Is 
overhead  reconnaissance. 

One  of  the  reasons  most  Americans 
are  not  sure  about  our  ability  to  moni- 
tor the  provisions  of  an  agreement  is 
because  much  of  this  arcane,  highly 
technological  and  sophisticated  world 
has  been  kept  secret  as  probably  it 
must  be.  Yet,  once  the  American 
people  are  assured  by  their  political, 
military,  and  intelligence  leaders  that, 
yes;  we  do  in  fact  have  the  technologi- 
cal capability  to  watch  what  the  Sovi- 
ets are  doing,  to  observe  their  l)ehav- 
ior  and  their  testing  and  production 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  ask  for  1  addiUonal 
minute. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  HART.  The  abUity  to  monitor 
the  terms  of  an  agreement,  that  our 
intelligence  and  military  leadership 
agrees  with  that  capability  that  we  do 
in  fact  possess  it  to  a  rather  high 
degree  of  certainty,  then  the  American 
people  can  in  fact  trust  that  negotiat- 
ed process  and  trust  the  agreements 
that  are  brought  back  for  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  l>e  in 
the  business  of  putting  out  the  eyes  of 
our  opponents  and  weakening  their 
ability  to  monitor  our  compliance  with 
agreements  nor  should  they  be  in  the 
business  either. 

The  only  out  way  of  this  dilemma. 
Mr.  President,  is  to  have  rules  of  the 
road  for  providing  for  the  kind  of  ob- 
servance on  both  sides  that  does  in 
fact  permit  negotiated  agreements 
that  have  been  the  mainstay  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  arms  control  for  the 
past  two  or  three  decades. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  be  In 
the  business  of  developing  the  capabil- 
ity of  limiting  the  Soviets'  ability  to 
monitor  our  compliance  nor  should 
they  be  in  the  business  of  limiting  our 
ability  to  monitor  their  compliance. 

I  strongly  urge  the  support  of  the 
Senate  on  the  measure  put  forward  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  7 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  1  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.    TMt^HMdttd    addressed    th« 

'f&  PRiSfBIW©   QffXmn,  Thf 
SenAtor  from  South  CAroilnA 
Mr.  THURMOWD   Mr   President,  I 

will  just  take  about  9  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  proposed  moratorium  on  testing  of 
antisatellite  weapons  known  as  Asat. 
The  Senate  has  consistently  supported 
a  limited  test  program.  In  fact  last 
year's  conference  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
endorsed  a  limited  test  program  for 
Asat. 

The  only  possible  operational  Asat 
system  in  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Critics  of  a  United 
States  capability  make  issue  that  the 
Soviets  have  not  tested  their  system 
for  several  years.  Unfortunately,  our 
intelligence  is  not  good  enough  to 
assure  us  whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
system  requires  further  testing  to 
ensure  operational  reliability. 

Additionally.  Soviet  high  energy 
lasers  and  antiballistic  missile  inter- 


»  Licitr  irum  pasi  eviaence  mat  ine    senator  from  Virginia  repeat  his  Ques-    how  do  we  know  about  the  Cosmos 
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capability.  This  may  enable  them  to 
cripple  or  destroy  vital  U.S.  satellites. 

A  moratorium  on  U.S.  testing  would 
be  just  one  more  unilateral  arms  con- 
trol concession  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  mandated  by  the  Con- 
gress. Because  of  Soviet  Asat  capabili- 
ties in  other  systems,  we  have  little  or 
no  ability  to  verify  a  moratorium  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  this 
amendment  represents  an  imwise  con- 
cession to  the  Soviets  and  I  urge  its 
defeat.  

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  manager. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  certainly  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  the  ill-advised 
amendment  that  he  has  brought 
before  us  is  not  a  new  question. 
Indeed,  it  is  not.  This  body  has  repeat- 
edly rejected  it  not  quite  as  many 
times  as  the  Soviets  have  successfully 
tested  their  kinetic  interceptor.  But  it 
is  certainly  not  a  new  question. 
Indeed,  it  goes  back  quite  a  ways.  It 
goes  back  certainly  to  the  time  of  his 
predecessor,  and  concentrating  on  the 
specific  focus  of  his  amendment  which 
is  prohibition  of  testing  of  an  antisat- 
ellite  weapons  against  an  object  in 
space. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  understand 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is  absolutely  right  when,  as 
he  did  a  moment  ago,  characterizes 
this  amendment  as  an  luuiegotiated 
unilateral  arms  control  concession 
mandated  by  the  Congress. 

The  reason  that  such  a  moratorium 
ctirrently  exists  is  not  because  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
voted  for  it  except  that  they  yielded  to 
its  being  contained  in  a  conference 
report  after  defeating  it  several  times, 
as  recently  as  last  year  and  in  prior 
sessions. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  trying 
to  provide  the  United  States  with  an 
adequate  counter  so  that  we  are  not 
vulnerable  to  the  Asat  capabUity  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Those  critical  eyes 
and  ears  that  have  been  referred  to 
are  indeed  critical.  There  is  an  existing 
Soviet  capability  to  do  great  damage 
to  low-altitude  satellites  upon  which 
we  depend  for  critical  intelligence  in- 
formation. 

When  I  said  this  is  not  a  new  ques- 
tion. I  had  in  mind  going  back  in  the 
CoHGRESsiOHAL  RECORD  to  a  debate  in 
which  the  predecessor  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  dis- 
tinguished Paul  Tsongas,  was  engaged 


Seruitor  Tsongas  is  well  remembered 
on  this  floor  as  a  man  of  courage,  a 
man  with  both  physical  courage  as 
well  as  the  moral  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, and  a  man  capable  of  objec- 
tivity of  the  Idnd  that  real  intellectual 
integrity  permits. 

In  an  exchange  which  he  and  I  had 
on  the  subject  of  the  advisability  of 
continued  testing  of  precisely  the  kind 
of  kinetic  kill  system  that  is  under 
debate  this  morning.  Senator  Tsongas 
pressed  upon  this  body  the  advisabil- 
ity of  engaging  in  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  to  limit  harm  to  both 
sides.  He  wanted  there  to  be  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  issue 
that  is  before  us.  What  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  proposing  this 
morning  is  that  there  be  no  testing  by 
the  United  States  unless  there  is  certi- 
fication to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  conducted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  a  test  against  an 
object  in  space  of  a  dedicated  antisat- 
ellite  weapon. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  Soviets  to 
engage  in  further  testing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. As  the  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  conceded,  they  have  al- 
ready conducted  20.  They  have  al- 
ready conducted  a  sufficient  number 
of  successful  tests  that  they  need  to 
conduct  no  more.  They  have  a  capabil- 
ity. They  have  a  capability  which  can 
do  great  damage  to  those  high  value 
assets  possessed  by  the  United  States, 
and  that  was  conceded  on  page  S  6956 
of  the  Congressional  Record  on  June 
12,  of  1984,  by  the  Senator's  distin- 
guished predecessor,  the  Honorable 
Paul  Tsongas. 

D  1250 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  system  of  the  Soviet  Union 
can  only  be  fired  from  one  location?  Is 
the  Seiuitor  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  has  not  been 
clearly  established. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  believe  if  the  Senator 
reads  the  reports,  he  would  know  that 
it  has  only  been  fired  from  one  loca- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILSON.  It  has  only  been  fired 
from  one  location,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  it  has  been  fired  with  a  liquid 
booster  rocket? 

Mr.  Wn^SON.  Yes;  what  is  the 
point? 

Mr.  KERRY.  My  point  is  that  that 
is  the  only  rocket  being  used  in  the 
shot.  It  tidces  6  hours  to  replace  it  on 
the  launch  pad,  and  there  are  only  two 
launching  sites  on  that  nad   TYip  nnlv 


two  satellites  before  the  United  States 
had  time  to  respond. 

Mr.  WILSON.  To  answer  the  Sena- 
tor's question,  I  believe  he  is  making 
happy  assumptions  about  a  limitation 
on  the  Soviet  capability  that  neither 
he  nor  anyone  else  can  certify  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
will  direct  the  Senator 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  will  complete  my  re- 
marks and  then  hear  the  Senator  on 
his  side.  Since  we  only  have  20  min- 
utes on  this  side,  I  will  not  yield  fur- 
ther. I  will  answer  the  question. 

He  is  making  assumptions  that  we 
have  no  evidence  to  prove. 

What  I  was  saying  is  that  I  com- 
mend to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts the  wisdom  of  his  predeces- 
sor who  when  faced  with  this  same 
debate  and  who,  as  to  the  ultimate 
simple  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  should  engage  in 
testing  its  Asat  capability  in  order  that 
we  might  have  some  demonstrated  ca- 
pability, which  we  have  not  done  and 
which  we  do  not  possess,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  at  that  time  said: 

The  Senator  from  California  says  we  have 
to  test  the  F-15.  I  do  not  argue  that  point. 
All  I  say  is  that  as  you  go  about  that  test- 
ing. 

the  second  crack  at  negotiation  is  at 
least  as  important. 

He  did  not,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
advise  us,  as  has  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  this  morning  «s  in 
previous  efforts  when  he  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate,  never  gaining  more 
than  35  votes  on  this  point,  state  that 
we  should  engage  in  a  unilateral  con- 
cession. That  is  what  this  amounts  to. 

The  point  is  we  have  done  some  very 
limited  testing  but  we  have  not  tested 
the  critical  homing  device  without 
which  we  have  no  certainty  that  our 
technology  is,  in  fact,  capable  of  the 
kinetic  kill. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  very 
simple:  They  have  tested  a  weapon. 
They  have  a  capability.  We  have  not 
tested.  We  do  not  have  a  demonstrated 
capability.  Even  in  terms  of  the  cli- 
mate for  arms  control,  I  fail  to  see  our 
forbearance  about  giving  away  what 
we  might  otherwise  negotiate  which 
improves  our  bargaining  position.  We 
have  little  time  for  this  debate. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  manager 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

May  I  advise  all  Senators  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  time  on  both  sides  it 
will  be  the  intention  of  this  Senator  to 
move  to  table. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Senators  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  this  vote  will 
take  the  opportunity  to  look  at  pages 
170-171  of  the  report  on  each  Sena- 
tor's desk  and  in  their  office. 

Also,  bear  in  mind  that  a  great  deal 

nf  thp  infnTmii.t<nn  whirh  hpnrs  r>n  thin 
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that  all  Senators  will  so  inform  them- 
selves about  that  body  of  fact  prior  to 
their  voting  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  may  be  required  to  the  Senator 

from  Indiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  and 
also  to  reiterate  what  has  already  been 
stated  by  other  Senators,  that  basical- 
ly this  is  a  imilateral  Asat  ban  con- 
gressionally  mandated  and  imposed  by 
the  Congress.  It  has  already  been 
stated  many  times  that  the  Soviets 
have  tested  their  coorbital  Asat  well 
over  20  times  and  the  United  States 
less  than  5.  The  Soviets  certainly  have 
an  operational  Asat  capability.  The 
United  States  is  far,  far  behind. 

We  also  know  full  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  simply  cannot  verify  any 
ban  on  antisatellite  testing.  We  can 
verify  a  conventional  Asat's  use,  when 
it  is  used  and  there  is  an  explosion, 
but  verification  of  testing  is  simply,  at 
this  juncture,  almost  an  impossibility. 
Anything  can  be  an  Asat.  You  can 
put  another  satellite  up  very  close  to 
another  satellite  and  just  bump  it  and 
be  able  to  put  it  out  of  existence  or 
render  it  inoperable.  That  is  the  easy 
way  to  have  an  Asat.  There  is  no  way 
to  verify  what  satellite  might  be  an 
Asat. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  have  any  space-based  surveillance 
capabilities  right  now.  We  do  not  have 
that  and  we  would  need  to  implement 
even  reasonable  space  control  agree- 
ments. 

Also,  we  need  the  Asat  capability  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

One,  the  United  States  needs  to 
have  command  of  space  or  at  least  be 
able  to  contend  for  such  command.  We 
have  to  be  able  to  contend  for  space, 
just  like  we  contend  for  control  of  the 
ground  and  control  of  the  seas.  We  are 
an  island  nation. 

We  must  protect  interests  and  allies 
far  from  our  borders  and  this  means 
most  of  our  communication  and  intel- 
ligence gathering  has  come  to  depend 
on  satellites.  We  can  neither  allow  the 
Soviets  to  have  the  free  use  of  their 
satellites  to  target  our  ships  or  armies 
nor  can  we  allow  them  to  have  a  mo- 
nopoly in  being  able  to  disable  our  sat- 
ellites. 

I  also  point  out  that  having  defen- 
sive capability  for  our  satellites  is  a 
very  important  prerequisite  for  arms 
control  for  determining  the  rules  of 
the  road  eventually  for  space. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  into  something 
like  space  defense  zones,  in  which  a 
side  is  going  to  be  kept  out.  obviously 
these  satellites  are  going  to  have  to 
have  a  defensive  capability  to  be  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  an 
attack.  Yet,  an  Asat  ban.  such  as  we 


would  prohibit  testing  of  defensive  sat- 
ellites as  well  as  Asat's. 

Therefore,  I  think  this  amendment 
If  it  were  to  be  passed  would  cause  us 
to  have  the  worst  of  all  worlds.  We 
would  have  no  defense  for  our  satel- 
lites. By  having  no  defense  others  ob- 
viously have  greater  incentives  for 
attack.  And  we  would  have  no  mean- 
ingful verification. 

I  think  by  not  going  forward  with  an 
Asat  capability,  you  really  do  damage 
to  any  kind  of  arms  control  that  might 
take  place  to  determine  what  the  rules 
of  the  road  might  be  in  space. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  we  would 
create  greater  instability,  greater  un- 
certainty. I  hope  it  is  soundly  rejected. 
Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  very  significant  body  of 
communications  directed  to  the 
Senate  from  the  following  Individuals 
be  incorporated  in  the  Record: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Space 
Command,  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  the  Director's 
Communication,  and  the  recently  re- 
tired Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force, 
General  Gabriel. 

All  of  these  communications  urge 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  unequivocal,  strong 
terms  to  reject  this  amendment. 

I  will  cite  one  paragraph  by  the  re- 
cently retired  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  which  I  think  signifies  the  seri- 
ousness with  which  this  matter  is 
viewed  by  our  Department  of  Defense. 
The  lack  of  a  United  Stetes  ASAT  capabil- 
ity will  allow  the  Soviets  permanent  and  un- 
limited use  of  their  space  systems  which 
permit  real-time  targeting  of  our  mUitary 
forces  and  continue  to  place  those  forces  in 
grave  risk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Depaktmknt  of  the  Air  Force. 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Air  Force 

Washington  DC,  June  4,  1986. 
Hon.  JoHM  W.  Warner, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,    U.S.  Senate,    Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  our  current  air- 
launched  anti-sateUite  (ASAT)  program  and 
want  to  assure  you  of  Air  Force  support  for 
continued  development  of  this  vital  capabil- 
ity. 

The  lack  of  a  US  ASAT  capabiUty  wiU 
allow  the  Soviets  permanent  and  unlimited 
use  of  their  space  systems  which  permit 
real-time  targeting  of  our  military  forces 
and  continue  to  place  those  forces  at  grave 
risk.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  we  field  an  operational  ASAT  system 
as  early  as  possible.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Soviets  have  had  an  operational  antisatel- 
lite system  for  some  time.  Their  capabUlty 


ardy.  Without  a  similar  US  ASAT  capabQ- 
Ity.  this  situation  is  destabUizlng  as  it  does 
not  provide  the  military  option  to  respond 
in  kind  to  a  Soviet  provocation  in  space. 

The  Air  Force  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
development  and  deployment  of  the  current 
air-launched  miniature  vehicle  ASAT  capa- 
bility. We  have  solved  the  complex  techni- 
cal problems  involved  in  such  a  project.  The 
flawless  intercept  of  an  old  experimental 
satellite  last  September  more  than  ade- 
quately proved  our  ability  to  handle  the 
technical  job.  I  likewise  believe  that  cost 
and  schedule  are  reasonable,  realistic  and 
achievable.  However,  in  order  to  develop 
and  deploy  an  operational  ASAT  system  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  with  the  least  cost, 
we  need  the  help  of  the  Congress.  The  cur- 
rent restrictions  on  testing  have  caused  the 
Air  Force  to  implement  a  less  than  optimum 
approach  which,  if  continued,  will  result  in 
further  increased  costs  and  schedule  delays. 

I  reaffirm  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
recognize  the  critical  importance  of  the 
ASAT  system  in  our  integrated  military 
force  structure  and  will  work  with  us  to  pro- 
vide the  funding  and  support  necessary  to 
jointly  accomplish  a  successful  program  in 
an  effective  manner. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  A.  Gabrhl. 

Office  of  the  Chairman, 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Washington  DC,  June  S,  1986. 
Hon.  Barry  Goldwater. 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  the  past 
months  I  have  become  deeply  concerned 
about  the  uncertain  future  our  antisatellite 
(ASAT)  program  faces  in  Congress.  From 
my  perspective,  there  are  serious  warfight- 
ing  implications  which  place  our  forces  at 
risk  if  Cognress  continues  the  current  mora- 
torium on  US  ASAT  testing,  and  .conse- 
quently, prohibits  ASAT  developmen,'.  and 
deployment. 

The  existing  asymmetry  in  USSR  versus 
US  ASAT  capabUity  allows  the  Soviets  to 
hold  many  of  our  vital  space  assets  in  jeop- 
ardy without  a  comparable  US  capabilty  to 
act  as  a  check.  Our  need  to  protect  our  criti- 
cal space  assets  from  ASAT  attack,  coupled 
with  our  Inability  to  repond-in-kind  to  such 
attacks,  leaves  us  with  few  options  for  re- 
sponding to  this  threat. 

A  more  important  implication  of  the  lack 
of  a  US  ASTA  system  is  our  inability  to 
deny  the  SovleU  the  use  of  satellite  systems 
that  provide  support  to  their  operational 
forces  worldwide.  The  most  threatening  of 
these  satellite  systems  can  provide  targeting 
Information  in  real-time  to  Soviet  weapons 
platforms,  thus  enhancing  significantly 
their  abUlty  to  strike  our  forces.  In  fact,  our 
very  ability  to  project  power  to  areas  vital 
to  our  national  security  interests  Is  threat- 
ened directly  by  these  sateUite  systems— a 
threat  we  believe  will  grow  more  serious  In 
the  future. 

In  short,  we  have  a  clear  military  need  for 
an  ASAT  capabUity  to  deny  the  enemy  free 
access  and  use  of  space  In  crisis  and  war. 
Our  operational  requirements  are  based  on 
demonstrated  Soviet  space  capabUlties  and 
an  assement  of  their  warllghting  potentlaL 
By  conceding  our  ASAT  capability  to  the 
Soviets  through  a  moratorium,  we  also  con- 
cede to  them  an  unrestricted  space  sanctu- 
ary and  wartime  control  of  space. 

Unilateral  concession  of  space  control  to 

the  Soviets  makes  no  contribution  to  arms 

.t.iiK'.w.  <n  iann.    >>nn»mi  nr  oiir  DoUcv  of  deterrence.  In  fact. 


tinguisned  t^ui  Tsongas,  was  engaged 
in  a  similar  question,  a  similar  debate. 


laimching  sites  on  that  pad.  The  only 
thing  it  would  do  would  be  to  take  out 


of  the  information  which  bears  on  this 
issue  is  highly  classified.  I  am  hopeful 


wo^dhave  if  thlTamentoe^^^^^^^  pi^c;^-^;;;^;  of  oil;  vital  satellites  In  Jeop-    control  or  our  poUcy  of  deterrence,  in  r«n. 
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without  an  A8AT  capbillty  our  deterrence  Is 
beins  eroded.  I  ask  for  your  continued  sup- 
port for  a  sustained  ASAT  program  at  this 
critical  time.  I  trust  that  Congress  will  rec- 
ocnise  the  importance  of  an  ASAT  system 
to  extend  the  credibility  of  warfighting  ca- 
pability across  all  theaters  of  conflict. 
Sincerely. 

WiixiAM  J.  Caowx.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Joint  Chief*  of  Staff. 

VS.  Spacx  Command, 
Prbison  Air  Force  Bask, 

Colorado,  June  5,  1986. 
Hon.  Barry  Goldwatxk, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  SenaU,  Washingtoti,  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  very  concerned 
that  current  Congressional  deliberations 
may  Jeopardize  the  future  course  of  our  Air- 
Launched  AntlsatelUte  (ASAT)  program. 

An  ASAT  capability  is  an  essential,  but  as 
yet.  unfulfilled  element  of  our  military 
force  structure  and  deterrence  posture.  The 
continued  lack  of  an  ASAT  capability  leaves 
this  nation  with  an  Inability  to  counter  the 
clear  and  formidable  threat  posed  by  Soviet 
space  systems  to  US  and  Allied  forces. 

The  Soviets  have  demonstrated  the  ability 
to  effectively  use  their  space  assets  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  their  military  forces.  We  also 
depend  on  our  space  system  for  more  effec- 
tive operations.  Unfortunately,  our  space 
systems  are  placed  at  risk  by  the  operation- 
al Soviet  ASAT  while  Soviet  space  systems 
go  unchallenged.  In  the  event  of  conflict, 
this  imbalance  in  capability  could  mainfest 
itself  in  the  form  of  lost  US  and  Allied  lives 
and  hinder  achievement  of  national  objec- 
tives. 

An  operational  ASAT  system  will  help  to 
deter  attacks  against  our  space  systems  by 
providing  a  response-in-kind  capability. 
Such  a  system  will  enhance  our  overall  de- 
terrence posture  by  putting  at  risk  the 
Soviet  space  systems  that  directly  support 
their  military  forces. 

The  current  Air-Launched  ASAT  program 
as  restructured  in  January,  prescribes  a 
clear  and  achievable  course  toward  building 
an  operationally  sound  weapons  system. 
The  force  structure  provided  by  this  pro- 
gram will  allow  us  to  place  at  risk  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  the  most  critical,  near-term 
threat  satellites  and  also  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  carefully  considered  na- 
tional decision  about  potential  future  ASAT 
sjrstems. 

I  strongly  solicit  your  support  for  the  cur- 
rent  Air-Launched    ASAT   program    as    it 
holds  the  most  promise  for  providing  this 
nation  a  near-term  space  defense  capability. 
Sincerely, 

ROBXKT  T.  HXBRKS. 

General,  USAF  Commander  in  Chief. 
VS.  Asms  Control 

AMD  DiSAKMAMXRT  ACKWCT. 

Wathinffton,  DC,  June  6,  f  MS. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warnkr. 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Drar  John:  I  am  writing  to  ask  your  sup- 
port for  the  U.S.  Antl-SateUite  (ASAT)  pro- 
gram and  to  ask  you  to  oppose  any  reimposi- 
tion  in  FY  87  of  the  FY  M  restriction  on 
VS.  ASAT  tests  against  objecte  in  space. 

The  Soviet  Union  already  has  an  existing 
ASAT  capability  which  is  unaffected  by  U.S. 
legislative  restrictions: 

The  coH>rbital  dedicated  ASAT  Is  fuUy 
operational  and  has  been  for  over  12  years. 
It  was  tested  over  a  dosen  times  before  it 
went  operational;  it  no  longer  needs  to  t>e 


The  Soviets  can  also  use  their  nuclear- 
armed  GALOSH  ABM  interceptors  in  an 
ASAT  mode.  They  are  now  in  the  process  of 
upgrading  the  GALOSH  system  deployed  at 
Moscow. 

We  believe  the  Soviets'  two  ground-based 
test  lasers  at  Sary  Shagan  could  be  the  fore- 
runner of  an  operational  ground-based  laser 
program  within  a  few  years,  capable  of  per- 
forming ASAT  functions. 

Congressionally-imposed  unilateral  re- 
strictions on  the  U.S.  ASAT  program  are 
harmful  to  our  deterrent  posture.  The  Sovi- 
ets may  be  more  likely  to  inflict  damage  on 
U.S.  satellites,  particularly  In  a  conventional 
conflict,  if  they  know  the  U.S.  has  no  corre- 
sponding ASAT  capability. 

Unilateral  legislative  restrictions  on  the 
U.S.  ASAT  program  are  also  harmful  to 
arms  control,  reducing  the  Soviet  incentive 
to  negotiate  in  Geneva.  To  date,  in  the  Nu- 
clear and  Space  Talks,  the  Soviets  have  pro- 
posed only  what  amounts  to  a  "comprehen- 
sive" ASAT  ban. 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  that  a 
comprehensive  ASAT  ban  is  not  practical  or 
verifiable.  The  Soviet  co-orbital  system  is 
smaller  than  a  Volkswagen;  the  Soviet 
booster  used  to  launch  their  co-orbital 
system  is  the  same  booster  used  for  many  of 
their  space  missions  other  than  ASAT.  Be- 
cause of  its  small,  and  therefore  easily  con- 
cealable  size,  we  do  not  know  how  many 
Soviet  Interceptors  have  been  manufactured 
and  stored.  We  would  not  know  whether  ex- 
isting systems  had  actually  been  destroyed 
or  were  still  being  produced  secretly.  Like- 
wise, systems  with  inherent  ASAT  capabil- 
ity that  exist  purportedly  for  other  reasons, 
such  as  the  GALOSH  ABM  and  the  ground- 
based  lasers,  would  remain.  Thus,  the  Sovi- 
ets could  easily  maintain  a  covert  ASAT  ca- 
pability in  the  regime  of  a  comprehensive 
ban  on  testing  or  deployment. 

Thus,  a  "comprehensive"  ban  has  little 
meaning,  a  fact  clearly  recognized  by  the 
Soviet  side  during  the  1978-1979  ASAT  ne- 
gotiations. The  verification  problems  of 
ASAT  are  particularly  significant  because 
the  satellites  that  serve  U.S.  and  Allied  se- 
curity are  few  in  number.  Therefore,  cheat- 
ing—even on  a  small  scale— could  pose  a  dis- 
portionate  risk. 

Effective  verification  is  critical,  particular- 
ly in  light  of  Soviet  non-compliance  with 
past  arms  control  agreements.  Congress  un- 
derstands this,  as  witnessed  by  the  statutory 
language  itself  that  "the  United  States 
should  endeavor  in  good  faith  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble agreement  with  the  strictest  possible 
limitations  on  anti-satellite  weapons  consist- 
ent with  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  SUtes." 

The  United  States  has.  therefore,  told  the 
Soviet  side  in  Geneva  that  while  we  have 
been  unable  to  date  to  Identify  an  ASAT 
agreement  that  would  be  verifiable  and  in 
U.S.  interest,  we  are  prepared  to  consider 
any  Soviet  proposals  that  meet  these  crite- 
ria. To  date,  the  Soviets  have  not  come  up 
with  any  such  proposals. 

The  United  SUtes  has  approached  the 
Geneva  Nuclear  and  Space  Talks  seriously. 
We  have  offered  to  the  Soviets  detailed  pro- 
posals that  attempt  to  meet  sUted  Soviet 
concerns.  We  have  consulted  extensively 
with  Congress  on  the  negotiations  since 
they  opened  in  March  1985,  1  believe  that 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  can  and 
should  continue  to  work  together.  But  it  is 
Important  to  recognize  that  Congressional- 
ly-imposed unilateral  U.S.  restrictions  such 


tions.  Such  restrictions  unfairly  hinder  the 
U.S.  negotiators  and  provide  implicit  lever- 
age to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely, 

Kennetr  L.  Aoelmah. 

votes  on  clottire  motions  postponed  untii. 

S  P.M. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  rule  XXII.  that 
the  cloture  votes  for  today  on  the 
Byrd  amendment  2412  and  the  Dole 
amendment  2417  be  postponed  until  5 
p.m.  today,  with  the  hope  that  an 
agreement  will  be  reached  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  both  issues  sepa- 
rately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

D  1300 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
BiDEN  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
as  cosponsor  of  this  amendment  to 
continue  the  ban  on  Asat  testing 
against  targets  in  space.  Allowing  Asat 
testing  to  go  forward  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  which  would  doom  our  last 
chance  to  prevent  this  new  and  destab- 
lizing  turn  down  the  path  of  an  arms 
race  in  space. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  serve  our  true  se- 
curity interests  by  negotiating  a  ban. 
or  at  least  sharp  limitations,  on  testing 
and  deployment  of  antisatellite  sys- 
tems. But  time  is  running  out. 

Obviously,  negotiations  would  be  re- 
quired to  determine  whether  agree- 
ment on  mutually  acceptable  terms 
could  be  reached,  and  there  would  be 
thorny  verification  issues.  But  while 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  been  signaling 
their  readiness  to  negotiate,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  not.  Never- 
theless, along  with  the  clear  and 
present  danger  of  a  new  arms  race  in 
this  field,  there  is  also  a  clear  and 
present  opportunity,  if  we  choose  to 
take  it. 

One  aspect  of  this  issue  which  has 
received  almost  no  attention  is  the 
past  record;  yet  it  is  Instructive,  How 
many  in  this  body  realize  that: 

The  United  States  had  an  operation- 
al Asat  system  deployed  over  20  years 
ago,  long  before  the  Soviet  Union  did; 

The  Soviet  Union  was  led  to  pursue 
its  Asat  tests  at  least  in  part  because 
of  the  American  lead; 

The  United  States  first  proposed— in 
1977— then  delayed— imtil  1978— and 
finally  discontinued— in  1979— Asat  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Asat  test  moratorium  has 
now  lasted  more  than  3  years.  Despite 
claims  to  the  contrary,  the  existing 
Soviet  Asat  weapon  is  not  a  significant 


However,  if  the  Soviet  Union  resumes 
Asat  testing,  as  is  inevitable  if  the 
United  States  moves  forward,  it  will 
develop  far  more  advanced  Asat  weap- 
ons which  will  be  a  major  threat  to 
our  most  critical  satellites.  This  would 
harm  our  national  security  and  make 
nuclear  war  more  likely. 

In  addition  to  the  security  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  a  continued  Asat 
test  ban.  there  are  other  reasons  to 
continue  the  test  moratorium. 

The  MHV  Asat  has  serious  technical 
problems,  as  pointed  out  in  a  recently 
declassified  GAO  report.' 
Stated  that  report:       ' 
.  .  .  Technical  problems  in  developing  the 
(ASAT)  system  hardware  have  caused  test 
delays,     production    stretchouts    and     in- 
creased costs.  .  .  .  The  progckm  has  encoun- 
tered technical  difficulties  throughout  the 
past  eight  years,  mostly  with  the  miniature 
vehicle. 
The  GAO  report  went  on  to  include: 
During    future    consideration    of    DoD's 
budget  requests  for  the  ASAT  program,  the 
Congress  should  consider  the  information  in 
this  report  on  the  system's  limited  projected 
operational  capability  as  well  as  its  schedule 
delays,  increased  costs,  and  limited  test  pro- 
gram. 

An  objective  analysis  of  the  Asat 
Program  in  the  context  of  overall  U.S. 
national  security  interests  makes  clear 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  its 
continuation.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  light  of  the  criticisms  of  the  pro- 
gram contained  in  the  recent  GAO 
report. 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force,  which 
is  in  charge  of  this  program  recently 
cut  back  the  operational  force  from 
112  to  64  missiles  and  from  two  oper- 
ational bases  to  one.  The  Air  Force 
knows  that  this  program  is  a  turkey. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  lost  by  continuing 
the  test  moratorium?  Nothing. 

Mr.  President,  in  1970.  in  the  midst 
of  the  SALT  I  negotiations,  the  United 
States  had  a  chance  to  halt  testing  of 
MIRV's  and  incorporate  a  MIRV  ban 
into  that  agreement.  I  remember  a 
long  and  emotional  debate  within  this 
body  on  the  question  of  a  MIRV  test 
ban.  Ultimately.  MIRV  testing  went 
forward  and  we  failed  to  to  a  ban  on 
MIRV  testing  and  deployment  in  the 
SALT  I  interim  agreement.  This  fail- 
ure led  to  massive  MIRV  deployments 
on  each  side  that  accelerated  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  destabilized  the 
precarious  nuclear  balance  of  terror. 
Let's  not  make  the  same  mistake 
again. 

I  believe  that  Senate  adoption  of 
this  amendment  will  help  persuade 
this  administration  to  seek  to  prevent 
the  further  weaponization  of  space 
and  to  negotiate  verifiable  limits  on 
United  States  and  Soviet  Asat  testing 
and  deployments— limits  that  would  be 
very  much  In  the  national  security  in- 
terest of  the  United  States. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 


Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment 
which  extends  the  Asat  testing  mora- 
torium for  as  long  as  the  Soviets  re- 
frain from  testing  against  targets  in 
space.  I  congratulate  Senator  Kerry 
for  his  leadership  in  this  area,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  see  my  other  distin- 
guished colleagues  as  cosponsors— 
there  are  17  of  us  in  aU— who  believe 
strongly  that  an  Asat  stimulus  to  the 
arms  race  is  not  in  our  interests. 

I'm  not  talking  only  about  how 
Asat's  will  increase  instability  because 
of  the  pressures  it  will  create  for  a 
Soviet  preemptive  strike.  I'm  saying 
that  an  Asat  moratorium  is  in  our  best 
interest  because  we  will  be  worse  off 
with  an  Asat  race  than  the  Soviets 
will.  We  will  be  worse  off  because  we 
depend  more  on  our  satellites  for  mili- 
tary effectiveness  than  the  Soviet 
Union  does. 

Our  military  communications,  early 
warning,  and  reconnaissance  satellites 
are  essential  for  U.S.  military  action 
anywhere  on  Earth.  They  are  also  cru- 
cial for  the  enforcement  of  nuclear 
arms  control  agreements,  without 
which  our  security  would  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Since  this  administration  has  so 
strongly  emphasized  the  importance 
of  verification  in  arms  control,  it  is  in- 
consistent for  them  to  support  a  pro- 
gram that  will  make  our  best  source  of 
verification  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack.  I  am  also  concerned  about  how 
an  antisatellite  weapon  would  affect 
our  early  warning  satellites.  These 
sensors  orbit  22.300  miles  above  the 
equator  and  give  us  our  only  source  of 
timely  warning  of  Soviet  missile 
launches.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  without  them,  we  would  not 
know  if  we  were  at  peace  or  at  war. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  Soviet 
Asat.  But  their  weapon  is  primitive.  It 
would  only  be  able  to  hit  just  a  few  of 
our  critical  satellites  in  low  Elarth 
orbits.  This  poses  no  threat  at  all  to 
the  majority  of  our  most  crucial  satel- 
lites I  have  just  described. 

What  are  the  facts  about  the  Soviet 
Asat?  One  fact  is  that  the  Soviet 
system  failed  in  its  last  six  tests  and 
hasn't  been  tested  at  all  since  1982. 
Leslie  Dirks,  former  Director  of  the 
CIA's  Office  of  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy, argued  publicly  in  1984  that  the 
Soviet  Asat  "doesn't  work.  Anyone 
who  has  followed  it  closely  would  have 
to  agree." 

Gen.  Lew  Allen,  former  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  said  back  in  1979  that 
the  Soviet  Asat  was  not  much  of  a 
threat.  General  Allen  was  referring  to 
a  Soviet  Asat  weapon  that  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  present  Soviet  Asat. 
We  know  this  to  be  the  case  because 
the  Soviets  have  not  tested  their  Asat 
since  1982. 

E>oes  this  soimd  like  the  kind  of 
weapon   that   justifies    launching   an 
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can't  win  because  the  Soviets  simply 
don't  rely  on  satellites  as  extensively 
as  we  do.  Even  if  they  did.  it  has  clear- 
ly become  an  important  Soviet  goal  to 
head  off  an  Asat  race,  as  evidenced  by 
their  unilateral  moratorium  since 
1982. 

Asat  arms  control  needs  to  be  given 
a  chance.  So  far.  we  have  ignored  the 
opportunities  at  hand,  and  once  again 
we  are  only  hurting  ourselves.  The  So- 
viets have  tabled  an  Asat  arms  control 
agreement  at  the  United  Nations  that, 
with  some  modifications,  ought  to  be 
taken  up  and  fully  negotiated.  During 
the  intermim.  we  should  maintain  the 
current  moratorium  on  Asat  testing 
and  work  toward  an  agreement  that 
bans  any  Asat  weapons  from  being 
produced,  tested,  and  deployed. 

I  hope  we  can  all  agree  In  this  cham- : 
ber  on  the  Importance  of  negotiating; 
an  agreement  to  protect  our  satellites. 
An  Asat  test  moratorium  Is  in  our  best 
interest,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
Kerry,  Senator  Chafee.  and  Senator 
Simon  In  offering  this  amendment  to 
prohibit  the  testing  of  Asat  weapons 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
test.  The  ongoing  moratorium  on  the 
testing  of  Asat  weapons  has  strength- 
ened, not  diminished,  our  national  se- 
curity. To  resume  testing  now  would 
be  to  reopen  a  door  of  the  arms  race 
that  has  been  successfully  slammed 
shut. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  that 
it  would  be  better  if  we  could  negoti- 
ate limits  on  Asat  testing,  rather  than 
have  a  congressionally  imposed  ban. 
But  we  have  tried  that  approach  with- 
out success.  In  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed  2  years  ago.  the  Con- 
gress outlined  several  conditions  that 
had  to  be  met  before  the  United 
States  could  test  an  Asat  weapon 
against  an  object  in  space.  One  of  the 
requirements  was  a  Presidential  certi- 
fication that  the  United  States  is  'en- 
deavoring in  good  faith,  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  agreement  with  the  strictest 
possible  limitations  on  antisatellite 
weapons  consistent  with  the  national 
security     Interests     of     the     United 

Also  required  was  a  Presidential  cer- 
tification that  Asat  testing  Is  "neces- 
sary to  avert  a  clear  and  Irrevocable 
harm  to  the  national  security." 

These  conditions  were  not  idly 
chosen.  The  first  reflects  a  congres- 
sional determination  that  it  Is  In  the 
national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  the 
testing  and  deployment  of  Asat  weap- 
ons. The  second  reflects  a  conviction 
that  Asat  testing  should  proceed  only 
if  our  national  security  would  other- 
w1sf>  be  imoeriled. 


tMted. 


SB  the  ASAT  b«n  do  not  help  the  negotia- 
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It  is  fanciful  to  believe  that  these 
conditions  have  been  met.  The  United 
States  is  clearly  not  engaged  in  negoti- 
ations to  limit  or  ban  Asats.  We  have 
not  advanced  a  single  concrete  propos- 
al in  this  area.  Indeed,  the  administra- 
tion has  argued  that  an  Asat  ban 
should  not  be  negotiated  because  of 
verification  difficulties.  Thus,  on  the 
one  hand  the  administration  states 
that  it  is  not  interested  in  negotia- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time  it  certi- 
fies to  Congress  that  it  is  negotiating. 

Nor  has  the  second  condition  been 
met.  The  administration  has  yet  to 
make  the  case  that  a  ban  on  Asat  test- 
ing would  clearly  and  irrevocably 
harm  the  U.S.  national  security.  The 
Ck>ngress  did  not  believe  that  testing 
was  required  to  avert  such  harm  at  the 
time  the  condition  was  established. 
And  the  fact  that  Congress  imposed  a 
testing  prohibition  last  year  reveals 
that  it  remains  unconvinced.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  judgment  of 
Congress  last  year  that  a  United 
States-Soviet  Asat  competition  would 
damage,  not  strengthen,  U.S.  security. 

But  the  fact  that  these  conditions 
have  clearly  not  been  met  did  not  stop 
the  administration  from  testing.  Last 
August  it  certified  the  seemingly  un- 
certifiable  and  proceeded  to  test  an 
Asat  weapon  against  an  object  in 
space. 

Thus,  by  making  a  travesty  of  the 
certification  requirements,  the  admin- 
istration brought  the  congressional 
ban  on  Asat  testing  upon  itself.  And 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  lifting  this 
ban.  Our  security  has  been  strength- 
ened, not  diminished,  by  the  ongoing 
moratorium  on  Asat  testing.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  United  States  is  more 
dependent  on  its  satellites  than  the 
Soviet  Union.  Thus,  satellite  vulner- 
ability poses  a  greater  problem  for  the 
United  States  than  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet  the  direct  result  of  con- 
tinuing our  own  Asat  Test  Program 
would  be  to  provoke  corresponding 
Soviet  actions  that  would  put  our  sat- 
ellites at  risk.  If  we  embark  on  an  Asat 
Test  Program  the  Soviets  will  surely 
resume  their  own  test  program — a  pro- 
gram that  was  terminated  in  1982 
after  a  series  of  consecutive  failures. 

It  seems  self-evident  that  it  is  unwise 
to  start  a  competition  in  which  we 
have  more  to  lose  than  the  Soviets. 
And  yet  that  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  resuming  Asat  testing.  It 
seems  absolutely  senseless  to  revive  a 
competition  that  has  been  put  to  rest. 
I  therefore  urge  Senators  to  support 
this  amendment. 

UK  ItMKT  IIOIATOKnTII  CAN  STanfCTRXIf  U.S. 
8ICDUTT 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  ev- 
eryone in  the  Senate  recognizes  that 
the  United  States  is  extraordinarily 
dependent  upon  her  satellites  for  civil- 
ian and  military  communications. 
About  70  percent  of  U.S.  military  over- 


through  space,  a  proportion  that  is 
stiU  growing  and  may  reach  90  percent 
in  a  few  more  years.  Satellites  also 
play  a  crucial  supporting  role  in  major 
defense  and  foreign  policy  decisions, 
and  they  are  key  to  the  conduct  of 
military  operations,  from  minor  ones 
like  Grenfida  and  Libya  to  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  World  War  III:  Its  de- 
tection, execution,  and  termination,  as 
well  as— we  all  hope— its  deterrence. 

We  are  almost  certainly  more  de- 
pendent upon  our  satellites  than  the 
Soviets  are  on  theirs,  the  result  of  our 
advantages  in  satellite  technology,  the 
more  closed  nature  of  Soviet  society, 
and  the  wider  distribution  of  United 
States  military  assests  around  the 
globe.  Also,  the  Soviets  have  direct 
land  lines  of  communication  to  most 
of  its  forces  by  virtue  of  geographical 
realities. 

The  current  constellation  of  U.S. 
commimications,  early  warning,  photo- 
reconnaissance,  and  other  satellites  is 
both  physically  fragile  and  lacking  in 
resiliency.  Our  system  of  satellites  is 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack,  and  its 
very  design  philosophy— relatively 
shall  numbers  of  expensive,  highly  so- 
phisticated satellites— means  that 
wounds  inflicted  on  it  would  be  slow  to 
heal— and  expensive.  The  current 
crisis  in  U.S.  space  launch  capability, 
precipitated  by  the  triple  tragedies  of 
Challenger.  Titan  34D,  and  Delta,  has 
given  us  a  chillingly  real  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fragility  of  our  space-based 
assets. 

It  is  very  important  to  avoid  the  seri- 
ous hemorrhaging  of  our  security  in- 
terests that  would  result  from  the  loss 
of  our  satellites.  This  reality  dictates  a 
wide  variety  of  measures  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  and  arms  control  is  Just 
one  of  them.  There  is  broad  support 
here  in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere  for 
satellite  hardening  and  other  counter- 
measures  that  will  protect  our  satel- 
lites. 

In  short,  we  need  to  pursue  Asat 
arms  control  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
because  it  can  help  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  our  national  security  inter- 
ests. The  key  word  here  is  "help." 
Arms  control  alone  can  almost  never 
solve  national  security  problems.  If  we 
insist,  for  whatever  reasons,  that  we 
should  not  pursue  or  reach  an  arms 
control  agreement  on  Asat  or  anything 
else  unless  it  can  solve  the  entire  prob- 
lem, we  will  never  reach  any  agree- 
ments. Furthermore,  the  Soviet  threat 
to  our  satellites,  and  thus  our  security, 
will  proceed  to  grow. 

This  sums  up  the  rationale  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1970s  for  the  U.S. 
policy  on  Asat.  We  were  rightly  con- 
cerned about  the  vulnerability  of  our 
satellites  to  the  operational  Soviet 
Asat.  Accordingly,  we  initiated  steps  to 
enhance  the  survivability  of  our  satel- 
lites, we  pursued  negotiations  to  try  to 
limit  the  Soviet  Asat  threat,  and  we 


gram,  both  to  give  the  Soviets  an  in- 
centive to  agree  to  a  ban  on  such  sys- 
tems and  to  give  us  a  militarily  useful 
option  if  agreement  could  not  be 
reached. 

Even  then  it  was  recognized  that 
arms  control  could  not  eliminate  all 
antisatellite  threats.  However,  appro- 
priate arms  control  restrictions,  cou- 
pled with  programmatic  options  like 
satellite  hardening,  electronic  counter- 
measures,  and  maneuver  tactics  could 
restrict  the  most  militarily  useful  Asat 
options.  Again,  arms  control  alone 
cannot  solve  the  whole  problem,  but  it 
can  make  a  useful  contribution  to  at 
least  bound  the  problem. 

Turning  to  the  specifics  of  past  ef- 
forts, there  were  three  rounds  of  Asat 
negotiations  held  with  the  Soviets, 
each  roimd  lasting  longer  than  its 
predecessor: 

Round  1:  1  week.  Jime  8-15,  1978,  in 
Helsinki: 

Round  2:  3V4  weeks.  January  23-Feb- 
ruary  16.  1979,  in  Bern: 

Round  3:  8  weeks,  April  23-June  17, 
1979.  in  Vienna. 

Some  progress  was  made  during 
these  talks,  though  they  fell  far  short 
of  reaching  an  agreement.  The  United 
States  successfully  fended  off  Soviet 
claims  that  our  space  shuttle  was  an 
Asat  weapon.  Both  sides  did  agree  that 
further  consultation  and  study  were 
needed  by  each  side.  The  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  and  possibly 
United  States  failure  to  ratify  SALT  II 
ruled  out  amy  further  rounds  of  these 
talks.  The  Soviets,  who  had  stopped 
testing  their  Asat  as  the  talks  began, 
resumed  testing  after  they  lapsed. 

It  is  important  that  we  continue 
R&D  in  this  area,  both  to  maintain  le- 
verage on  the  Soviets  and  to  give  us  a 
usable  capability  if  the  arms  control 
approach  fails,  much  as  the  earlier 
U.S.  dual  track  approach  sought  to  do. 
Yet  while  the  administration  has 
staunchly  defended  and  doggedly  pur- 
sued the  Asat  weapon  track,  the  arms 
control  track  has  fared  very  poorly. 
There  were  no  Asat  negotiations  with 
the  Soviets  during  the  first  4  years  of 
the  current  administration,  and  the 
ciurent  space  arms  negotiations  in 
Geneva  are  reportedly  focusing  on 
SDI.  not  Asat. 

While  the  administration  has  been 
in  power,  there  has  been  modest  ac- 
complishment from  other  sources.  On 
Augvist  18.  1983.  Secretary  Andropov 
announced  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
beginning  an  Asat  flight  test  moratori- 
um and  urged  the  United  States  to 
Join  in.  That  moratorium  has  been  in 
effect  for  nearly  3  years  now.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  argue  that  the  Soviet  morato- 
rium has  hurt  United  States  seciurity 
interests. 

In  1983  and  1984  Congress  passed 
some  fairly  weak  legislation  dealing 
with  Asat  tests  and  arms  control  that 


amendment. 
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more  than  submit  reports.  But  1985 
was  a  different  story.  Last  year,  on  the 
continuing  appropriations  bill,  the 
House  approved  a  flight  test  moratori- 
um provision  that  the  Senate  confer- 
ees wisely  accepted.  U.S.  security  in- 
terests have  not  been  damaged  in  the 
last  year  from  this  act. 

But  why  has  there  been  such  an  ap- 
parent lack  of  interest  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  Asat  arms  control?  First  of 
all,  there  certainly  are  a  niunber  of 
formidable  technical  problems  in  lim- 
iting Asat  weapons.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  if  your  goal  is  to  eliminate  all 
Asat  threats  to  satellites,  you  may  as 
well  give  up.  There  are  lots  of  weapons 
that  have  some  residual  Asat  capabili- 
ties. And  there  are  important  verifica- 
tion challenges,  as  there  are  in  almost 
every  area  of  arms  control. 

The  major  driver  behind  the  Asat 
Program,  however,  is  the  Soviet 
Rorsat/Eorsat— ship-tracking  satel- 
lite—threat to  United  States  ships. 
The  administration  talks  about  satel- 
lite threats  to  land  targets,  but  the 
real  driver  is  the  threat  to  our  ships  at 
sea  and  the  approximately  65,000  sail- 
ors aboard  them  at  any  given  time. 
Unlike  other  areas.  U.S.  maritime 
strategy  is  based  on  U.S.  superiority, 
not  parity.  The  administration  accord- 
ingly wants  to  be  able  to  counter 
Soviet  systems  that  can  threaten  our 
naval  superiority,  such  as  Rorsats  and 
Eorsats.  Asat  deployment  has  thus 
always  been  an  administration  objec- 
tive. The  President's  space  policy  di- 
rective of  July  4.  1982.  directed  "oper- 
ational deployment  as  a  goal"  for  our 
Asat  Program.  And  while  in  both 
START  and  INF  there  had  been  seri- 
ous interagency  policy  review  and 
preparation  leading  to  negotiations 
underway  by  that  time,  there  had 
really  not  been  any  serious  interagen- 
cy review  of  and  preparations  for  Asat 
arms  control  before  that  1982  state- 
ment had  been  made. 

The  irony  is  that  while  the  Navy 
would  in  theory  be  the  greatest  benefi- 
ciary of  our  Asat  Program,  they  are 
far  from  enthusiastic  about  it  and 
were  reported  2  years  ago  as  favoring  a 
United  States-Soviet  ban  on  Asat  tests. 
Reportedly  they  believe  there  are 
better  ways  to  coimter  Soviet  satellites 
that  do  not  put  United  States  satel- 
lites at  risk  to  the  same  degree  that  an 
unrestricted  Asat  race  would.  And  as  if 
that  weren't  enough,  the  Air  Force, 
which  runs  the  Asat  Program,  is  also 
lukewarm  about  it.  They  reportedly 
have  proposed  ending  the  program  on 
at  least  one  occasion  and  probably 
other  times,  too.  From  the  major  slip- 
page in  Asat  IOC  it  would  certainly 
appear  not  to  be  one  of  their  highest 
priorities. 

Through  early  1989  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  any  progress  on  Asat 
arms  control  made  by  the  current  ad- 
ministration. I  would  like  to  be  sur- 


allow  no  other  conclusion.  Given  the 
administration's  unflagging  devotion 
to  the  strategic  defense  initiative,  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  would  agree  to  any 
arms  control  limits  on  Asat,  since  such 
limits  would  most  likely  limit  SDI  as 
well.  There  is  a  small  chance  that 
some  agreement  could  be  reached  lim- 
iting high-altitude  Asat  testing,  since 
that  would  not  appear  to  infringe  too 
heavily  on  SDI.  After  all.  missiles  do 
not  unsually  reach  geosynchronous 
orbits.  But  even  that  is  unlikely. 

The  t)est  we  can  hope  for  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  mutual  flight  test 
moratorium.  While  this  is  better  than 
having  unlimited  testing.  I  am  imeasy 
about  this  because  such  a  situation 
should  be  governed  by  an  agreement 
which  allows  for  proper  verification 
safeguards,  tight  definitions,  proce- 
dures for  handling  disputes,  and  all 
the  other  boring  but  essential  details 
that  make  up  an  arms  agreement. 

There  is  also  the  very  real  possibility 
that  in  this  Gramm-Rudman  environ- 
ment of  tight  defense  budgets.  Con- 
gress may  kill  the  entire  Asat  Pro- 
gram. Already  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Les 
AspiN,  has  indicated  his  interest  in 
this.  I  personally  believe  that  we 
should  continue  with  R&D  on  Asat  at 
some  funding  level,  though  without 
flight  testing,  as  long  as  the  Soviets  do 
likewise.  The  dual  track  approach  to 
Asat  still  appears  to  have  a  lot  of 
merit.  I  wish  that  the  administration 
would  recognize  the  inevitable  and  put 
the  Asat  flight  test  moratorium  on  a 
firmer  footing  through  a  negotiated 
agreement.  In  return  I  am  confident 
that  Congress  would  retain  an  R&D 
program  for  Asat. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  do  the 
best  we  can.  Let  us  continue  the  Asat 
moratorium  and  ensure  both  a  U.S. 
lock  on  tested  superior  Asat  technolo- 
gy and  strengthened  U.S.  security  in- 
terests. I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Asat  moratorixun  amend- 
ment.*  

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
very  quickly  to  address  a  couple  of  the 
comments  that  have  been  made  here. 
Comment  No.  1  is  that  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  that  we 
need  to  be  able  to  defend  our  satel- 
lites. This  amendment  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  issue  of  defense  of  satel- 
lites. This  is  an  antisatellite  kill  offen- 
sive weapon  restraint  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  defense,  No.  1. 

No.  2, 1  have  heard  both  the  Senator 
from  California  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  say,  this  is  a  unilateral  giving 
up  of  something. 

For  3  years  now,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  already  unilaterally  done  it.  There 
is  nothing  unilateral  about  our  Joining 
them  whatsoever.  It  is  a  mutual  con- 
scious parallelism  by  which  we  decide 
to  do  what  someone  else  has  already 
done  and  are  moving  toward  what  it 


Ui.  Wn^ON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERRY.  No.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  yield,  because  I  have  too 
little  time  left  to  answer  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleagues. 

No.  3.  the  Soviets  have  tested  once 
in  the  last  8  years  successfully:  once  in 
8  years  successfully.  To  assume  that  a 
co-orbiting  system  somehow  threatens 
the  Unites  States  now  after  all  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  said  about 
how  important  they  are  for  command 
and  control,  then  not  to  be  willing  to 
restrict,  not  research,  not  other  kinds 
of  research,  but  only  firing  against  an 
object  in  space.  I  think  would  be 
wrong. 

Finally,  let  me  comment,  the  distin- 
guished former  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Paul  Tsongas.  my  predeces- 
sor. I  know  very  well.  I  have  spoken  to 
him  many,  many  times  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate.  We  have  talked  about  this 
subject.  I  am  glad  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia feels  he  is  a  person  of  great  in- 
tellectual integrity  because  my  prede- 
cessor supports  this,  has  long  sought 
it.  and  would  like  to  see  it  passed.  I 
hope  it  will  be. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Levin]. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  thank  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  support  this  amendment.  It 
clearly  calls  for  a  mutual  ban  on  fur- 
ther testing.  By  its  terms,  it  is  not  uni- 
lateral at  all,  but  mutual,  which  I 
think  is  critical.  I  think  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  agree  it 
is  critical  for  any  kind  of  arms  control 
success. 

An  arms  race  in  antisatellite  weap- 
ons would  harm  our  national  security. 
We  need  them  for  arms  control  verifi- 
cation. We  want  to  know  where  Soviet 
forces  are.  We  want  to  know  we  can 
detect  any  Soviet  launch  as  soon  as  it 
might  occur.  We  want  to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  our  dispersed  nu- 
clear forces  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  in 
order  to  restrain  them  until  the  last 
possible  moment. 

These  are  the  stabilizing  functions 
that  our  satellites  perform  now.  A  race 
to  perfect  antisatellite  weapons  is 
therefore  a  race  against  crisis  stability. 
This  amendment  would  clearly  ad- 
vance our  national  security  interests. 

The  Soviets  have  an  extremely  cum- 
bersome, indeed  primitive  Asat  capa- 
bility. It  is  a  co-orbital  system  to  be 
launched  from  an  old  SS-9  rocket.  A 
killer  satellite  is  launched  into  the 
same  orbit  as  its  target,  and  closes 
slowly  untU  it  is  close  enough  to  ex- 
plode itself  and  destroy  the  target. 
This  method  of  attack  takes  hours, 
not  minutes.  It  is  effective  only  in  low 
orbits,  and  can  be  monitored  every 
moment  during  its  ascent  and  attack. 
Therefore,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
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lltes  in  close  succession  with  a  Soviet 
first  strike.  Hours  before  the  Asat 
attack  might  be  completed,  we  will 
know  of  it.  Furthermore,  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  is  true  of  the 
Soviet  assets,  our  satellites  are  in  a 
high,  geosjmchronous  orbit  beyond 
the  reach  of  this  Soviet  Asat. 

The  United  States  has  been  testing  a 
far  more  sophisticated  system.  It  uti- 
lizes the  F-15  fighter  to  carry  to  high 
altitude  a  small  rocket  whose  warhead 
can  be  guided  to  a  direct  attack  on  a 
low  Earth-orbit  satellite  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  This  system  would  represent 
a  far  more  serious  threat  to  satellites 
and  the  time  factor  would  give  little 
warning  that  an  attack  was  taking 
place.  Perfection  of  this  Asat  system  is 
the  single  development  most  likely  to 
kick  off  an  Asat  arms  race.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  would  prevent  this 
and  signal  our  willingness  to  negotiate 
a  test  ban. 

The  administration,  in  its  1986  Arms 
Control  Impact  Statement,  takes  two 
quite  contradictory  stances  on  the 
Asat  issue.  On  the  one  hand,  this  doc- 
ument affirms  that  the  United  States 
is  "prepared  to  examine  space  arms 
control  issues  in  the  Conference  on 
Disarmament."  On  the  other,  it  states: 
"No  arrangements  or  agreements  •  •  • 
have  been  found  to  date  that  are 
Judged  to  be  in  the  overall  interest  of 
the  United  States."  In  response  to  a 
certification  clause  this  Congress  en- 
acted to  prevent  testing  of  these  Asat 
weapons  until  good-faith  negotiations 
had  been  attempted  with  the  Soviets, 
ACDA  Director  Adelman  instead  certi- 
fied that  no  possible  Asat  treaty  would 
be  in  the  national  interest,  and  thus 
that  no  negotiations  need  take  place. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  there  are  sev- 
eral viable  approaches  to  an  Asat  test 
and  deployment  ban.  None  of  them 
are  perfect,  since  any  Minuteman  mis- 
sile could  be  utilized  as  an  Asat 
weapon  simply  by  launching  it  toward 
a  satellite  target  and  then  detonating 
its  nuclear  warhead.  The  Soviets  could 
do  the  same,  so  in  the  extreme  case, 
we  will  always  have  an  Asat.  The  point 
is,  weapons  designed  specifically  for 
this  purpose  only  add  another  layer  to 
the  dynamic  of  threat  and  counterth- 
reat.  Again,  the  satellites  we  deploy 
are  largely  a  benign  and  stabilizing  in- 
fluence on  the  strategic  scene. 

There  are  some  satellite  functions 
far  less  benign.  One,  of  particular  con- 
cern to  the  Navy.  Is  the  Rorsat,  the 
Radar  Over  Ocean  Reconnaissance 
Satellite.  The  Soviets  use  this  capabil- 
ity to  keep  track  of  our  carrier  groups, 
and  could  use  them  to  direct  bombers 
and,  in  some  instances,  nuclear  weap- 
ons, to  attack  our  fleets.  Another 
problem  is  real-time  surveillance  capa- 
bility which  might  be  used  for  target- 
ing of  land  forces,  including  our  ICBM 
siloe.  in  what  is  called  the  shooMook- 
Bhoot  attack.  The  clear  import  of  this 


ening  satellite  assets  is  the  idea  that 
Asat  arms  control  might  begin  with  an 
agreement  not  to  deploy  these  too 
tempting  targets  at  all.  This  would 
reduce  pressure  to  create  Asat  weap- 
ons, and  it  would  add  to  crisis  stability. 

A  second  propasal  for  Asat  arms  con- 
trol is  "keep  out  zones."  Simply  put, 
we  would  regulate  the  allowed  dis- 
tance between  satellites  to  prevent  the 
seeding  of  "space  mines"  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  our  satellites  assets.  This  regime 
is  already  imposed  on  commercial  sat- 
ellites in  geosynchronous  orbit  to  pre- 
vent interference  in  communications 
traffic. 

Third,  we  should  consider  a  ban  on 
both  co-orbital  and  direct  ascent  Asat 
weapons.  The  time  to  do  this  is  now; 
once  the  United  States  has  demon- 
strated its  Asat  capability,  the  Soviets 
will  surely  feel  compelled  to  develop  a 
similar  Asat  of  their  own.  Such  a  ban. 
which  can  be  verified  by  rules  similar 
to  existing  arms  control  nonconceal- 
ment  measures,  is  manifestly  in  our 
national  security  interest.  The  fact  is 
the  United  States  has  a  heavier  reli- 
ance on  satellites  than  does  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  forces  are  more  dispersed, 
making  the  communications  problem 
all  the  more  difficult.  And  we  launch 
fewer,  more  expensive,  longer  lived 
assets.  Should  we  go  ahead  with  space- 
based  SDI  technologies,  this  problem 
will  only  be  more  acute.  The  very  first 
target  of  a  Soviet  attack  would  prob- 
ably be  the  SDI's  battle  stations,  vul- 
nerable high-value  targets  precisely  to 
the  degree  that  SDI  becomes  the  leak- 
proof  umbrella  some  hope  it  can  be. 
This  is  but  one  more  example  of  how 
the  administration's  antiarms  control 
stance  places  in  jeopardy  even  some  of 
their  own  cherished  programs. 

A  successful  Asat  weapons  ban 
treaty  would  also  bolster  confidence  in 
the  continuing  viability  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  the 
administration  is  not  serious  about 
Asat  arms  control.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  bald  pronouncement  that 
no  conceivable  Asat  Treaty  is  in  the 
national  interest  should  not  be  accept- 
ed by  this  body. 

I  have  outlined  three  possible  ap- 
proaches, all  of  which  have  substantial 
benefits  for  the  overall  stability  of  our 
nuclear  posture.  Good-faith  negotia- 
tions could  undoubtedly  discover 
more.  What  we  need  to  do  here  is  pro- 
vide the  climate  in  which  successful 
Asat  weapons  talks  might  begin.  The 
mutual  test  ban  called  lor  in  this 
amendment  will  signify  the  Senate's 
interest,  and  it  will  prevent  technologi- 
cal development  from  gaining  such  a 
headstart  on  the  slow  process  of  nego- 
tiation that  any  such  tallcs  cannot  pos- 
sibly succeed.  A  race  to  develop  anti- 
satellite  weapons  and  then  to  perfect 
defenses  for  our  satellites  is  a  race 
that  need  not  be  run. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  support  the 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoNNEix).  The  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  And  how  much  time  to 
the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  reserve  such  time  as  I 
have  at  this  time.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 
for  a  question  on  his  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  California,  if 
he  wishes  to  respond.  I  would  t>e 
happy  to  yield  about  40  seconds  to 
him.  if  that  is  possible,  since  I  would 
like  to  have  some  concluding  remarks 
in  the  minute  and  20  seconds  that  I 
would  have  remaining. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  because  we  have  so 
little  time,  I  shall  simply  first  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  page  15824  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  12. 
1984,  be  printed  in  the  Record,  that 
portion  in  which  Senator  Tsongas  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

The  Senator  from  California  says  that  we 
have  to  test  the  P-15.  I  do  not  argue  that 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TsoMGAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  assume  the  Senator  would 
also  agree,  and  this  is  what  I  was  seeking  to 
get  the  Senator's  attention  on  during  the 
closed  session,  when  he  says  the  Soviets  will 
be  more  vulnerable  to  the  U.S.  antisatellite 
capability,  does  that  not  presuppose  that  we 
have  tested  that  capability  beyond  what  is 
clearly  the  first  phase  with  respect  to  the  P- 
15? 

Mr.  Tsongas.  Let  me  answer  it  by  asking 
the  Senator  a  question:  Would  he  rather 
have  their  tested  second  orbit  interceptor  or 
our  F-IS  approach?  Which  would  he  rather 
have? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  think  we  would  rather  have 
ours  once  we  have  tested  it.  But  we  have  not 
tested  it,  that  is  precisely  the  point.  There- 
fore, while  we  could  argue  the  relative 
merits  of  direct  descent  as  opposed  to  the 
more  time-consuming  orbital  or  co-orbital 
approach  the  Soviets  have  undertaken,  the 
fact  is  they  have  a  tested,  reliable  system, 
one  which  they  feel  sufficient  confidence  in 
that  they  have  agreed  to  avoid  it,  which 
they  can  agree  to  under  existing  interna- 
tional rules. 

Mr.  Tsongas.  Does  the  Senator  consider 
the  second  orbit  Intercept  to  be  a  reliable 
system?  Would  the  Senator  vote  for  such  a 
system  in  our  program? 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  the  Senator  would  vote 
for  is  that  we  test  it  so  that  we  can  develop 
it  to  the  level  of  confidence  it  apparently 
has  now  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  would  like  to  share  that 
confidence.  I  believe  we  can  but  not  if  we 
ban  unilateral  testing. 

If  the  Senator  is  asked  do  I  have  some 


weapon  to  do  danger  to  a  great  number  of 
high-value  satellite  assets  of  the  United 
States,  the  answer  is  yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  in 
debate. 

The  final  point  I  make.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  no  matter  what  happens  here  today, 
and  I  think  perhaps  we  can  negotiate  our 
way  out  of  this,  the  fact  is  that  whether  we 
have  a  treaty  or  do  not  have  a  treaty,  one  of 
the  major  issues  of  vulnerability— we  hear  a 
lot  of  talk  about  what  lasers  can  do  and 
what  these  Intercepts  can  do.  The  fact  is 
that  one  of  the  ways  to  get  around  this  is  to 
build  in  defenses.  You  can,  indeed,  make 
satellites  that  are  more  maneuverable.  You 
can,  indeed,  put  protective  devices  on  satel- 
lites to  obviate  some  of  the  problems  of 
lasers.  We  have  not  done  that.  Whether 
these  amendments  pass  or  fail  today,  there 
is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  do  something  about  vulnerability 
of  our  satellites.  Even  those  of  us  who  argue 
for  an  approach  of  Asat  arms  control  would 
in  no  way  argue  with  that  point. 

What  we  are  going  to  vote  on  today  is  very 
simple:  We  are  saying  to  the  administration, 
yes,  go  ahead  with  your  testing;  yes.  go 
ahead  with  all  your  R&D;  but  at  least  begin 
to  negotiate. 

The  Senator  from  California  says  we  have 
to  test  the  P-15.  I  do  not  argue  that  point. 
All  I  say  is  as  you  go  about  doing  that,  the 
second  track  is  at  least  as  important,  sitting 
down  and  negotiating.  When  you  do  not  do 
that,  nothing  else  can  be  accomplished  and 
the  window  of  opportunity  will  have  closed, 
the  second  orbit  Intercept  is  vulnerable. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Because  we  have  so 
little  time,  Mr.  President,  I  simply  say 
the  fault  I  found  in  Senator  Kerry's 
statement  was  his  representation  that 
in  contrast  to  this  being  a  unilateral 
concession  on  our  part,  the  Soviets 
have  been  doing  it  for  3  years.  They 
have  Ijeen  doing  it  for  3  years  after 
completing  successful  testing.  That 
was  the  point. 

With  that.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished manager. 

Mr.  QUA^yLE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  QUA'YliE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  concerning 
space  self-defense  zones  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar. 
24,  1986] 

Making  War  Less  Attractive:  Space  Selp- 

Detense  Zones 

(By  Dan  Quayle) 

As  US  arms  control  negotiators  in  Geneva 
again  attempt  to  reduce  American  and 
Soviet  arsenals,  it's  time  to  consider  a  new 
arms  control  Idea— space  self-defense 
zones — that  would  make  war  less  attractive 
both  in  space  and  on  earth. 

It's  no  secret  that  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  scores  of  satel- 
lites deployed  In  space  that  are  critical  for 
military  surveillance,  warning,  communica- 
tion,  navigation,   weather   prediction,   and 


It's  also  no  secret  that  there  Is  a  tremen- 
dous military  incentive  to  attack  these  satel- 
lites. Consider:  If  the  Soviets  destroyed 
enough  of  US  reconnaissance,  communica- 
tion, and  navigation  satellites,  they  not  only 
could  blind  us  to  a  missile  strike,  but  deprive 
US  ground  and  naval  forces  of  the  commu- 
nication and  control  capabilities  needed  to 
counter  conventional  attacks. 

Unfortunately,  US  satellites  are  vulnera- 
ble. Although  Americans  have  no  antisatel- 
lite weapons  (ASATs)  deployed  yet,  the  So- 
viets have  a  rocket-launched  ASAT  that  can 
attack  US  low-orbiting  satellites,  and  It 
could  be  Improved  to  attack  ones  in  higher 
orbits.  The  Soviets  have  also  tested  ground- 
based  lasers  that  could  blind  US  satellites, 
and  they  have  threatened  to  deploy  space 
mines— explosive  satellites  that  could  ma- 
neuver near  US  satellites  and  be  command- 
ed to  destroy  them  without  warning. 

Two  efforts  have  been  suggested  to  check 
this  threat.  The  first,  now  under  way,  is  to 
make  US  satellites  harder  to  find,  more  dif- 
ficult to  harm,  more  numerous  and.  If  at- 
tacked, able  to  evade  and  shoot  back. 

Although  helpful,  this  approach  is  unlike- 
ly to  be  sufficient  unless  the  satellites  have 
enough  warning  of  an  attack.  Such  warning 
might  be  feasible  against  current  Soviet 
rocket-launched  ASATs  that  announce  their 
departure  with  a  missile  launch  and  take 
more  than  an  hour  to  reach  their  target. 
But  with  space  mines  or  space-based  lasers, 
the  attack  would  be  virtually  instantaneous. 

The  second  way  to  check  this  threat  Is  to 
ban  ASAT  testing.  The  supposed  appeal  of 
such  a  test  ban.  Its  supporters  argue,  is  that 
if  testing  is  prohibited,  deployment  can  be 
prevented.  If  one  prevents  deployment, 
space  vulnerability  is  no  longer  a  problem. 

This  approach,  however,  is  most  presump- 
tive. 

Verifying  what's  an  ASAT  Is  virtually  im- 
possible. Almost  anything  that  penetrates 
space— missiles,  satellites,  space  stations, 
shuttles,  ground-based  lasers  and  jammers- 
can  be  used  to  degrade  or  destroy  US  satel- 
lites. There  Is  little  sense  in  offering  some- 
thing that  on  its  face  cannot  and  probably 
never  will  be  verified. 

An  ASAT  test  ban  would  curtaU  US  devel- 
opment not  only  of  ASATs,  but  also  of 
shoot-back  satellite  defenses  critical  to 
assure  US  space  assets  a  modicum  of  surviv- 
ability. Developing  these  defenses  requires 
much  more  overt  testing  than  is  needed  for 
ASATs.  because  unlike  ASATs.  they  do  not 
know  where  their  target  Is  well  In  advance. 

The  end  result  of  an  ASAT  ban  would  be 
increased  uncertainty  concerning  US  satel- 
lites' vulnerability.  The  United  States  would 
be  unable  to  ascertain  Soviet  ASAT  deploy- 
ments, and  US  satellites  would  be  denied  a 
defensive  capacity  in  case  of  attack.  Thus, 
the  worst  of  all  worlds— no  defenses,  no  veri- 
fication, and  greater  instability  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

There  Is  a  better  way  to  check  the  threat 
posed  to  satellites — space  self-defense 
zones — which  would  allow  defenses,  enhance 
verification,  and  significantly  reduce  the  in- 
centive for  either  side  to  attack  the  others' 
satellites.  What  the  zones  would  do  Is 
simple:  Keep  one  side's  satellites  far  enough 
apart  from  the  other's  to  make  an  instanta- 
neous surprise  attack  by  either  side  virtual- 
ly Impossible.  Both  sides  would  be  permitted 
an  equal  number  of  zones  within  which  they 
would  have  exclusive  rights  to  position  their 
satellites  permanently,  and  to  Inspect, 
expel,  or  otherwise  render  harmless  Intrud- 
ers If  they  exceed  an  agreed  upon,  safe 


Both  sides  could  perfect  defenses  for  their 
satellites  within  their  zones  as  an  additional 
safeguard,  and  ASATs  would  also  be  permit- 
ted (on  the  basis  that  what  one  cannot 
verify,  one  can  hardly  prohibit).  With  space 
self-defense  zones,  the  utility  of  ASATs 
would  be  greatly  reduced,  since,  by  the  time 
they  reached  their  target,  they  will  have 
given  the  other  side  clear  warning  of  an 
attack.  At  best  they  might  succeed  In  de- 
stroying one  or  two  satellites  quickly,  but 
that  would  hardly  accomplish  much.  Only 
by  destroying  many  satellites  simultaneous- 
ly could  either  side  hope  to  eliminate  a 
country's  ability  to  execute  a  specific  mili- 
tary mission. 

The  zones'  sizes  would  vary  for  different 
satellite  orbits  since  some  are  more  densely 
populated  than  others.  But  they  would  be 
large  enough  to  be  quite  useful. 

Some  zones  could  be  In  geosynchronous 
orbit  (22,000  miles  above  the  earth),  where 
the  most  critical  civilian  and  military  satel- 
lites are.  In  this  170,000-mile  orbit.  It  would 
be  relatively  easy  to  create  a  sizable  number 
of  large  sectors— say  36  zones,  each  one 
4,600  miles  across,  with  12  each  for  the  US 
and  the  USSR,  and  another  12  neutral 
zones.  Given  the  zones'  size,  a  space-based 
ASAT  mlssUe  would  require  minutes  to 
reach  the  other  side's  satellites,  and  current 
lasers,  even  If  space-based,  would  be  out  of 
lethal  range. 

With  the  possible  development  later  of 
very  powerful  space-based  lasers.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  create  larger  zones  at  geo- 
synchronous orbits  and  above. 

Por  the  moment,  only  a  basic  agreement 
on  space  self-defense  zones  needs  to  be  pro- 
posed. If  the  Soviets  are  uninterested  in 
such  a  scheme.  It  will  Increase  the  US 
burden  to  develop  Its  own  satellite  defenses 
unilaterally.  It  will  also  suggest  just  how 
much  space  arms  limitations  the  US  can 
expect  from  the  Soviets— and  in  a  way  that 
an  ASAT  ban,  which  would  only  favor  them, 
would  not. 

Certainly,  space  self-defense  zones  belong 
on  the  US  arms  control  agenda.  If  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  this  approach,  US 
security  would  be  enhanced,  as  would  the 
Soviet  Union's.  It's  an  arms  control  Idea 
that  should  be  pursued. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
comment  one  last  time  with  respect  to 
my  distinguished  predecessor.  Senator 
Tsongas.  The  debate  at  that  time,  and 
I  have  read  it  very  carefully,  because 
of  last  year  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  I  went 
through  this— that  was  about  a  point 
in  space  at  that  particiilar  time.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
agree  with  me.  That  related  to  a  point- 
in-space  testing  we  had  at  that  time. 
That  is  different  from  an  object  in 
space.  It  might  be  possible  to  deal  with 
a  point  in  space  differently  from  this. 
We  are  talking  about  firing  objects  in 
space,  which  has  a  whole  different 
outcome  in  terms  of  arms  control  and 
perception  and  perception  of  threat. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  by  saying 
this  gives  us  the  opportimity  to  con- 
tinue not  a  unilateral  measure  but  a 
mutual   measure.   The   Soviet   Union 
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Union  has  stopped.  Why,  then,  cannot 
the  United  States  of  America  stop? 

We  have  had  a  successful  test 
•gainst  a  point  in  space  of  our  F-15, 
against  an  object  in  space.  They  have 
never  had  a  successful  test  of  a 
homing  object  against  an  object  in 
space.  Therefore,  we  could  say  we  are 
ahead  in  that  technology.  But  the 
whole  effort  to  reach  an  arms  control 
agreement  requires  that  both  sides 
sometimes  move  in  a  conscious,  paral- 
lel way  in  order  to  try  to  provide  the 
breathing  room  by  which  you  do  not 
go  beyond,  in  technology,  and  thereby 
disrupt  your  ability  to  have  that  paral- 
lelism that  allows  you  to  reach  an 
agreement. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  hold 
onto  that  moratorium.  It  is  not  a 
change.  If  the  President  certifies  to  us 
that,  at  any  time,  the  Soviet  Union 
tests,  we  may  go  ahead  and  test;  it 
does  not  restrict  research:  it  does  not 
restrict  our  ability  to  design  those  sys- 
tems. It  restricts  only  the  test  against 
an  object  in  space  and  only  for  that 
period  of  time  that  there  is  mutuality 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana say  our  satellites  are  so  critical  we 
have  to  defend  them.  What  better  de- 
fense could  there  be  for  satellites  than 
to  have  a  sanctuary  in  space  with  no 
threat  of  effective  antisatellite  weap- 
ons? That  is  something  that  we  could 
achieve  if  we  hold  onto  this  mora- 
torium.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
fresh the  recollection  of  Senators,  the 
Senate  has  consistently  supported  a 
limited  Asat  test  program.  Last  year,  it 
rejected  a  similar  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts by  a  vote  of  51  to  35.  Following 
that,  the  Senate  voted  74  to  9  to 
pennit  a  limited  Asat  test  program  to 
proceed. 

That  limited  program  is  almost  iden- 
tical to  the  one  we  now  have  recom- 
mended by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

In  fairness  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, I  have  searched  my  mind  to  de- 
termine what,  if  anything,  has 
changed  from  those  rather  decisive 
votes  last  year  until  this  time  this 
jrew. 

D  1310 

The  one  thing  that  has  changed,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  atmosphere  of  arms 
negotiations  now  being  conducted  by 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  and  this  particular  program  is 
Integral  to  those  negotiations.  For  this 
body  now  to  take  it  away  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  en- 
trusted by  our  Constitution  as  the 
inlncipal  person  dealing  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States,  I 


Senate  to  consider  the  actions  talien  in 
the  previous  years  and  to  establish  a 
consistent  precedent.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Evans] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced— yeas  55, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  192  Leg.] 
YEAS— 55 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Murkowskl 

Annstrong 

Goldwater 

Nlckles 

Boren 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Boschwitz 

Gramm 

Pressler 

BroyhiU 

Grassley 

Quayle 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Roth 

Chiles 

Hawkins 

Rudman 

Cochnn 

Hecht 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Henin 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Helms 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Hollings 

Symms 

DeConclnl 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Kasten 

Trible 

Dixon 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Dole 

Long 

Warner 

Domenlci 

Lugar 

Wilson 

Durenberger 

Mattingly 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

McClure 

0»rn 

McConnell 
NAYS-43 

Andrews 

Hatfield 

Moynihan 

Bmucus 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Pell 

Biden 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Bingamui 

Kassebaum 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

Burdlck 

Ijiutenberg 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Levin 

Simon 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Specter 

Ford 

Matsunaca 

Stafford 

Gore 

Melcher 

Weicker 

HarUn 

Metzenbaum 

Hart 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-2 

Eagleton 

Evans 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2650,  was  agreed  to. 

D  1330 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  now  have  an  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor Kennedy.  There  is  no  time  limit  on 
it.  It  promises  to  be  short. 

I  announce  that  following  that,  al- 


consent  agreement  on  it,  and  I  think 
there  would  be  no  objection,  a  matter 
concerning  civilian  personnel  will  be 
presented  by  Ted  Stevens. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  we  are  begin- 
ning to  move  a  little  better  and  if  all 
Senators  are  interested  in  not  working 
tomorrow,  let  us  keep  it  up  and  let  us 
try  to  get  here  on  time  for  votes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  having  some  discussions  with  the 
managers.  I  think  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  also  visited  with 
the  managers. 

I  think  in  fairness  to  our  colleagues 
who  have  commitments  tonight  and 
tomorrow  I  better  report  I  am  going  to 
do  what  the  managers  want  to  do  and 
they  want  to  finish  this  bill. 

I  would  think  that  all  of  us  plan  on 
being  here  a  while  this  evening,  maybe 
not  too  late  this  evening  and  probably 
here  tomorrow  unless  by  some  miracle 
we  should  complete  this  between  now 
and  6,  7,  or  8  o'clock.  Otherwise,  it 
looks  like  a  Saturday  session. 

I  would  again  indicate  there  has 
been  no  waste  of  time.  It  is  not  a  case 
where  someone  has  been  deliberate.  It 
is  a  question  of  so  many  amendments. 
It  is  a  very  massive  piece  of  legislation. 

We  are  in  the  last  week  before  the 
recess.  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  If  we  do 
not  keep  the  schedule  there  are  going 
to  be  many  more  Members  have  to 
change  plans  and  we  will  Just  stay  1 
day  tomorrow. 

I  believe  if  we  do  not  finish  this  bill 
now,  that  is  the  end  of  it,  I  say  in  fair- 
ness to  the  managers. 

Then  they  have  invested  a  whole 
week  and  many  Senators  and  hun- 
dreds of  staff  and  all  the  different 
agencies  they  are  dealing  with,  and  I 
do  not  believe  we  want  that  to  happen. 

So,  I  am  going  to  announce  now  that 
we  are  going  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  managers  who  wish  to  finish  this 
bill  this  week. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  have  to  ask  unanimous 
consent 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendments  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  if  this  is  amend- 
ment No.  2403  printed  in  the  Record, 
the  amendment  that  we  have  contem- 
plated for  several  days  would  be  sent 
to  the  desk? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  This  is  not  that 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  on  several  occasions  to  see  the 
amendment.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  hold 
up  the  deliberations  of  this  body  but  I 
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could  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  amendment. 

On  that  basis,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  may  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Who  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  heard  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
said.  The  Senator  from  Texas  knows 
what  this  is  all  about.  There  is  no 
secret  about  it. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  at  this  point 
in  the  afternoon  at  20  minutes  to  2 
when  it  is  necessary  to  move  this  bill 
forward  as  the  managers  desire,  if  we 
are  going  to  start  playing  games  about 
objecting  to  the  introduction  of  an 
amendment,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
play  that  game  and  then  everybody 
ought  to  go  home  because  I  do  not 
think  that  kind  of  game  is  appropriate 
at  this  point.  We  all  know  what  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  about.  There  is  no  secret 
at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Certainly. 

D  1340 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  an  unreasonable  request  to  ask  to 
see  the  amendment.  I  have  asked  on 
three  occasions  to  see  it  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  earlier 
this  day  objected  to  exactly  the  same 
request.  So  all  I  am  asking  to  do  is  see 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
intimidated  on  this  issue  and  until  I 
see  the  amendment  I  intend  to  object. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  while  this 
is  being  worked  out,  unless  there  is  an- 
other amendment  that  is  going  to  be 
offered,  I  have  a  brief  statement  I 
would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  with- 
hold, I  would  like  to  make  a  very  brief 
statement  on  the  question  of  access  to 
the  ABM  Treaty,  which  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  be  in- 
terested in,  while  the  minority  leader 
is  here,  because  he  has  been  very  in- 
volved in  this. 

AGREEMENT  REACHES  ON  ABM  ACCESS 

Mr.  President,  on  July  25  I  delivered 
a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  concern- 
ing the  administration's  refusal  to 
grant  the  Senate  access  to  the  negoti- 
ating record  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty. 

As  Members  are  aware,  this  issue 
was  precipitated  by  the  administra- 
tion's unilateral  action  last  fall  rein- 
t(>mretinff    crucial    orovisions    of    the 


treaty  relating  to  the  development  and 
testing  of  mobile  and  space-based 
ABM  systems  based  on  advanced  new 
technologies. 

In  my  opinion,  refusal  to  provide  the 
Senate  with  access  to  the  documents 
upon  which  the  reinterpretation  was 
based  would  have  threatened  a  funda- 
mental institutional  Interest  of  the 
Senate— its  powers  and  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution  as  a  coequal 
partner  in  the  treaty  process. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  the  administration  has 
reconsidered  its  position  and  has  now 
agreed  to  provide  the  Senate  with 
access  to  these  dociunents. 

Yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  State 
sent  a  letter  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Sena- 
tors LoGAR  and  Pell,  informing  the 
Senate  that  that  portion  of  the  negoti- 
ating record  that  is  pertinent  to  the 
limitations  on  development  and  test- 
ing of  so-called  exotic  ABM  systems 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate. 

The  documents  will  be  sent  next 
week  and  will  be  stored  in  the  Senate 
Office  of  Classified  National  Security 
Information  (S-407).  Senators  and  a 
very  small  group  of  designated  profes- 
sional staff  will  be  able  to  review  the 
material  at  that  location. 

In  accepting  this  arrangement,  we 
have  reserved  the  right  to  request  any 
additional  docimients  within  the  scope 
of  our  original  request  which  we  might 
identify  during  the  course  of  our 
review  and  deem  necessary  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  negotiating 
record  as  it  pertains  to  these  provi- 
sions in  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  administration  has  made  this 
decision.  The  decision  upholds  the  his- 
toric respect  which  has  been  afforded 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  its  constitu- 
tional role  in  the  treaty  process  and 
avoids  setting  a  precedent  which  I  be- 
lieve would  have  been  extremely  prej- 
udicial to  the  Senate's  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  area. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  understanding 
on  access  that  we  have  reached  with 
the  administration  will  enable  the 
Senate  to  reach  its  own  judgments  re- 
garding the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  this  could  have  been 
a  real  roadblock  in  our  bill,  but  we 
have  been  able  to  work  it  out. 

Senator  Goldvi^ater  has  been  very 
helpful.  The  minority  leader  has  writ- 
ten letters  and  has  several  meetings  on 
this  subject.  The  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Senator  Stevens,  the  chairman  of  the 
arms  control  observer  group,  has  been 
very  helpful.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  people  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  this,  including  Senator 
Hart,  Senator  Levin,  Senator  Cohen, 
and  Senator  Kennedy. 

Senator  Pell  and  Senator  Lugar 
have  taken  the  lead.  They  have  ex- 


changed letters  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Senator  Pell  and  Senator 
Lugar  will  have  a  statement  a  little 
later  on  this  afternoon,  and  the  letters 
will  be  made  available. 

As  I  said,  we  understand  that  the 
documents  will  be  coming  next  week 
and  then  we  will  have  the  right  to  ask, 
as  we  examine  that  record,  for  further 
information,  as  needed.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  agreement  is  going  to 
hold  all  the  way,  but  it  is  a  very  strong 
step  forward.  It  is  an  enormously  im- 
portant matter  for  the  institution  of 
the  Senate,  because  historically  the 
Senate  has  had  access  to  negotiating 
records  as  part  of  our  role  in  being 
charged  with  the  constitutional  duty 
of  ratifying  treaties. 

This  is  also  very  important  in  the 
arms  control  process.  It  goes  to  the 
question  of  what  the  appropriate  in- 
terpretation of  the  ABM  Treaty  is, 
whether  it  is  the  historical  interpreta- 
tion or  the  broader  reinterpretation 
that  has  been  put  forward  in  recent 
months.  The  question  of  the  broad 
versus  narrow  interpretation  very  well 
could  end  up  being  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  whole  arms  con- 
trol negotiation.  So  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  have  access.  We  will  have  a 
very  limited  number  of  staff  people 
who  have  access  and  we  will  go  into 
the  details  in  the  future. 

But  this  is  going  to  avoid  what  I  had 
hoped  to  avoid,  and  that  is  a  major 
floor  fight  on  this  subject.  I  think  it 
does  help  to  facilitate  the  windup  of 
this  bill  but,  more  importantly,  I  think 
it  protects  the  historical  role  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  having  access  to  negoti- 
ating records  on  treaties  that  we  are 
required  to  ratify. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  could  yield  first  to 
the  minority  leader  for  a  brief  period, 
because  he  has  been  the  leader  in 
trying  to  secure  this  information. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 

PROGRESS  ACHIEVED  TO  INCREASE  SENATE 
ACCESS  TO  THE  ABM  TREATY  NEGOTIATING 
RECORD,  ESPECIALLY  REGARDING  SDI,  AND  TO 
PRESERVE  SENATE'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  PREROG- 
ATIVES ON  TREATY  MATTERS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  transgress  on  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  but  this  is  an  important 
matter.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  stated,  it  is  a  matter 
that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  institu- 
tion's role,  this  Senate's  role,  in  the 
making  and  approval  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  treaties  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
It  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those 
Senators  present  to  approve  the  ratifi- 
cation of  a  treaty. 

What  Senator  Nunn  is  talking  about 
here,  and  with  which  so  many  Sena- 


think  would  be  a  mistake.  I  urge  the    though  we  did  not  get  a  unanimous-    would  be  constrained  to  object  until  I 
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tors  have  been  actively  engaged  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  is  the  matter  of 
having  access  to  the  negotiating 
records  in  relation  to  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  the  administration's  new  interpre- 
tation of  that  treaty.  This  has  a  great 
bearing  on  what  our  decisions  will  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  in  relation  to  SDI  and 
other  matters,  and  we  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  getting  that  kind  of  access. 

Now,  as  Jbhe  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  said,  after  these  var- 
ious meetings  and  discussions  and  let- 
ters back  and  forth  and  back  and 
forth,  we  think  we  may  have  accom- 
plished a  reasonable  and  effective  way 
to  approach  this  matter  that  will  re- 
solve, in  our  estimation,  the  needs  of 
this  Senate  as  it  carries  out  the  will  of 
the  people  under  the  Constitution. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  several  of  us— 
Senators  Pell.  Nunn,  Hart,  Kennedy. 
and  Levin— have  been  involved  in  in- 
tensive efforts  for  some  time  to  obtain 
increased  Senate  access  to  the  negoti- 
ating record  of  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sUe  [ABM]  Treaty,  and  other  impor- 
tant related  documents.  Senators 
LucAR.  Golowater.  and  Wakner  also 
have  provided  timely  assistance. 

We  believe  that  access  to  these  docu- 
ments is  critical  to  the  Senate  fully 
evaluating  and  understanding  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  reinterpreta- 
tion  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  that 
theory's  relationship  to  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  [SDI]. 

Considering  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  SDI  Program,  as  well  as 
the  great  concerns  expressed  by  many 
American  national  security  experts 
and  by  our  allies  about  the  ABM 
Treaty  reinterpretation.  increased. 
Senate  access  to  the  treaty  negotiating 
record  and  related  materials  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  This  is  especially  so 
since  this  new  theory  may  have  pro- 
found, negative  ramifications  for  arms 
control  and  for  our  strategic  military 
posture. 

Increased  Senate  access  to  these  doc- 
imients  also  is  required  for  the  Senate 
to  make  the  most  informed  decisions 
about  the  scope,  composition,  pace, 
and  funding  levels  of  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram, a  point  I  stressed  strongly  and 
frequently  to  the  administration  in 
seeking  such  access. 

Heretofore,  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  our  requests,  and  its  method 
of  creating  and  propounding  the 
treaty  reinterpretation.  have  been  dis- 
appointing and  have  come  perilously 
close  to  threatening  the  Senate's  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  as  a  coequal 
with  the  executive  branch  in  the  trea- 
tymaklng  process. 

However,  as  Senators  Pell,  Ldgar. 
and  Ninni  already  have  indicated,  our 
efforts  may  be  beginning  to  obtain  re- 
sults. The  most  recent  administration 
response  appears  positive,  and  we  even 
may  gain  increased  access  to  at  least 
some  of  the  needed  documents  as 
early  as  next  week. 


We  reserve  final  Judgment  whether 
this  access  is  sufficient,  and.  if  neces- 
sary, we  expect  to  make  further  re- 
quests of  the  administration  in  this 
regard.  We  shall  always  reserve  the 
option  to  pursue  legislative  remedies, 
although  that  is  unnecessary  now  due 
to  the  positive  nature  of  this  latest, 
administration  response,  and  we  hope 
that  a  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation 
will  make  such  remedies  unnecessary 
in  the  futiu%. 

We  look  forward  to  such  continued 
cooperation  in  the  future  on  the  part 
of  all  those  involved  in  this  issue,  both 
in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  saying  that 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  Mr. 
NuwN.  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Logar,  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Mathias. 
and  others  who  have  spent  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  and  effort  together 
with  our  staffs,  in  this  effort.  I  con- 
gratulate them. 

The  Senate  is  in  their  debt,  and  I  am 
sure  the  people  will  like  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  because  it  is  in  their  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  PELL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield? 

NUNN.  I  yield  the  floor.  That  way.  I 
will  not  be  trying  to  parcel  out  the 
time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  Just 
want  to  say.  in  connection  with  the 
matter  under  discussion,  that  I  am 
very  pleased  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  responded  in  a  positive  way  to  the 
requests  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee chairman.  Senator  Ldgar.  and  I 
made  for  Senate  access  to  portions  of 
the  negotiating  record  of  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty. 

Senator  Lugar  and  I  wrote  the  Sec- 
retary today  confirming  agreements 
under  which  Senators  will  be  able  to 
review  the  records  and  reach  their 
own  judgments  on  the  constraints  ap- 
plied by  the  treaty  to  the  development 
of  new  ABM  systems. 

This  outcome  follows  extensive  dis- 
cussions involving  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors, including  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  (Mr. 
NxTNN].  and  others. 

This  access  is  of  central  Importance 
In  reaching  decisions  on  the  controls 
which  should  be  applied  to  the  strate- 
arlc  defense  initiative. 


Moreover,  the  question  of  exactly 
what  controls  are  applied  by  the  ABM 
Treaty  covers  has  direct  bearing  on 
the  potential  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva. 

Last  fall,  following  a  review  of  the 
treaty,  the  administration  announced 
that  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  pertaining  to  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  futuristic  or  exotic 
systems  was  in  error.  However,  Secre- 
tary Shultz  later  announced  that  our 
policy  would  be  to  follow  the  tradition- 
al interpretation,  although  the  new. 
broad  interpretation  was  justified. 

It  is  critically  important  that  the 
Senate  judge  for  itself  whether  we  are 
justified  in  leaving  the  way  open  to  an 
unconstrained  defensive  arms  race. 

The  Senate  must  determine  what 
controls  are  Justified  by  the  record  so 
that  it  can  participate  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  forging  new  arms  con- 
trol agreements  which  will  build  upon 
present  controls  to  reduce  arms  and 
move  us  away  from  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war. 

Mr.  President,  thanks  to  the  forth- 
coming attitude  and  responsiveness  of 
the  administration,  we  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  our  responsibilities  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  Senator  Lugar  and 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  on  August  1 
requesting  the  materials,  the  Secre- 
tary's letter  to  us  on  August  5,  and  our 
response  today  confirming  the  ar- 
rangements be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC,  Augutt  1,  1986. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  were  most 
pleased  to  meet  with  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze 
and  Judge  Abraham  Sofaer  to  discuss  with 
them  issues  surrounding  the  ABM  Treaty 
negotiating  record.  Both  Ambassador  Nitze 
and  Judge  Sofaer  were  willing  to  deal  with 
concerns  stated  by  Members.  In  particular, 
the  assembled  Members  discussed  with 
them  possible  ways  in  which  access  might 
be  arranged  for  Senators  and  selected  pro- 
fessional staff  members  with  respect  to  the 
portions  of  the  ABM  Treaty  negotiating 
record  that  bear  upon  the  applicability  of 
the  Treaty  to  the  development,  testing,  and 
deployment  of  ABM  systems  and  compo- 
nents "based  on  other  physical  principles," 
or  what  Senator  Goldwater  referred  to  in 
his  letter  of  June  25.  1986.  as  "exotic  tech- 
nologies." 

On  the  basis  of  this  and  other  conversa- 
tions, we  are  cognizant  of  the  Administra- 
tion's present  views  on  the  so-called  "broad" 
and  "narrow"  interpretations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  While  the  Administration  has  ex- 
pressed reservations  over  requests  for  access 
to  the  entire  negotiating  record  and  to  a  va- 
riety of  other  documents,  we  nonetheless 
believe  that  the  essential  concerns  of  Mem- 
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and  ABM  Treaty  commitments  should  be 
met. 

We  have  concluded  that  the  Senate  must 
have  access  to  particular  parts  of  the  record 
of  the  negotiations  which  culminated  in  the 
1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  together 
with  other  relevant  dociunents.  These  mate- 
rials are  necessary  to  allow  the  Senate  to 
reach  its  own  judgments  regarding  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
Senate  also  has  a  need  at  this  point  to  reach 
a  decision  on  the  funding  of  research  and 
development  of  exotic  or  future  techologies. 
The  recent  study  conducted  by  Judge 
Sofaer  and  the  earlier  study  done  for  the 
E>epartment  of  Defense  by  Colonel  Fitzger- 
ald and  Ambassador  Graybeal  at  the  Sys- 
tems Planning  Corporation  would  be  of  con- 
siderable value  in  helping  Members  assess 
the  issue. 

In  addition,  for  the  period  from  March  15, 
1971,  through  May  26,  1972.  we  request  all 
documentary  materials  in  the  negotiating 
record  of  the  ABM  Treaty  which  deal  with 
the  negotiation  of  the  limits  in  Articles  II, 
III.  and  V.  and  Agreed  Statement  D  pertain- 
ing to  ABM  systems  and  components  based 
on  then-current  technologies  or  other  physi- 
cal principles,  to  include,  inter  alia,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

All  messages  to  and  from  the  delegation: 

Relevant  versions  of  the  Joint  Draft  Text: 

Prepared  statements  presented  al  all  joint 
meetings  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  all  proposals  regard- 
ing treaty  provisions  and  texts:  and 

The  legal  analysis  of  the  Treaty  provi- 
sions prepared  in  May  1972,  by  John  Rhine- 
lander,  the  legal  advisor  to  the  delegation. 

Furthermore,  to  aid  Members  in  assessing 
implemenation  of  the  Treaty,  directives 
issued  by  executive  branch  agencies  in  the 
months  following  ratification  would  be  par- 
ticulary  important. 

The  materials  should  be  provided  directly 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  would  be  responsible  for  safeguarding 
them  and  ensuring  properly^iontrolied 
access  and  handling.  We  anticipate  asking 
that  the  materials  be  held  for  the  Commit- 
tee In  S-407,  a  secure  facility  under  the 
direct  charge  of  the  Majority  and  Demo- 
cratic Leaders.  No  xeroxing  of  the  materials 
provided  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunit- 
tee  will  be  permitted,  nor  will  the  docu- 
ments be  removed  from  S-407.  We  would 
expect  to  make  arrangements  under  which 
the  materials  would  be  available  to  Mem- 
bers and  to  six  cleared  professional  staff 
members,  one  each  to  be  designated  by  the 
Majority  and  Democractic  Leaders  and  the 
chairman  and  Ranking  Members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  and  Armed  Servcies  Commit- 
tees. 

We  would  appreciate  your  assistance  In 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  to  pro- 
vide the  requested  materials  at  an  early 
date. 

Whlth  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  G.  Lugar, 

Chairman. 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Ranking       Minority 
Member. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  Augvat  S,  1986. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell. 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  August  1.  requesting  access  for  the 
Senate  to  the  portions  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
neeotlatlnE  record  that  bear  on  the  applica- 


bility of  the  Treaty  to  the  development, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  ABM  systems 
and  components  "based  on  other  physical 
principles,"  or  what  Senator  Goldwater  re- 
ferred to  In  his  letter  of  June  25,  1986  as 
"exotic  technologies."  In  this  connection, 
you  have  also  asked  for  a  study  prepared  by 
Colonel  FltzGerald  and  Ambassador  Gray- 
beal for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
analysis  by  Judge  Sofaer,  as  well  as  other 
documents. 

A  number  of  the  Items  you  have  requested 
are  part  of  the  deliberative  process  within 
the  Executive  Branch  or  are  otherwise  privi- 
leged. At  the  same  time.  I  appreciate  the 
Senate's  concern  that  It  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  basis  for  Interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  announced  by  the  President  last  Oc- 
tober. We  all  recognize  the  highly  unusual 
circumstances  surrounding  the  application 
of  the  ABM  Treaty— the  review  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  1985  concerning  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  scope  of  the  Treaty, 
and  the  importance  of  the  President's  SDI 
program  to  the  national  defense,  among 
others.  Accordingly,  we  have  decided  to  pro- 
vide to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as 
soon  as  the  materials  may  be  assembled  and 
S-407  is  ready  to  receive  them,  the  FitzGer- 
ald-Graybeal  study  and  that  portion  of 
Judge  Sofaer's  analysts  that  evaluates  the 
negotiating  record  together  with  the  docu- 
ments from  the  negotiating  record  on  which 
it  relies. 

The  PltzGerald-Graybeal  and  Sofaer  stud- 
ies aimed  to  be  comprehensive.  The  Pitz- 
Gerald-Graybeal  study  has  an  appendix 
consisting  of  about  two  hundred  pages  of 
memoranda  of  conversations,  working 
papers,  and  draft  texts  from  the  negotiating 
record.  Together  with  the  documents  on 
which  Judge  Sofaer  based  his  analysis, 
these  documents  are  the  documents  on 
which  the  Administration  formed  its  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  the  applicability  of  the 
Treaty  to  the  development,  testing,  and  de- 
ployment of  ABM  systems  based  on  "other 
physical  principles."  They  include  the  docu- 
ments you  have  specifically  requested  that 
bear  on  the  Issue,  in  particular  the  records 
of  the  negotiations  and  drafts  texts  regard- 
ing Articles  II,  III,  and  V  and  Agreed  State- 
ment D.  I  believe  these  documents  together 
deal  with  all  the  Issues  of  concern  to  you 
and  other  Senators. 

I  will  also  provide  the  sections  of  John 
Rhinelander's  May  24,  1972  memorandum 
pertinent  to  the  issues  you  wish  to  examine. 
That  memorandum  Is  a  general  description 
of  the  Treaty's  terms,  not  a  discussion  of 
the  negotiating  history.  Earlier  drafts  of 
Rhinelander's  memorandum  may  be  useful 
In  evaluating  the  final  drafts;  relevant  ex- 
cerpts of  the  drafts  will  also  be  provided. 

The  provision  of  certain  other  documents 
you  request  raises  separate  and  more  diffi- 
cult questions.  Because  we  are  making  avail- 
able the  items  on  which  the  Administra- 
tion's Interpretation  was  based,  I  believe 
you  will  find  that  provision  of  the  excerpts, 
quotes,  and  other  references  In  the  studies 
satisfies  your  request. 

The  conditions  proposed  by  you  for  guar- 
anteeing the  security  of  the  documents  and 
controlling  access  to  them  are  acceptable. 
Along  these  lines,  please  provide  the  names 
of  the  six  staff  members  to  whom  access  Is 
to  be  granted,  as  proposed  In  your  letter.  I 
propose  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee return  the  documents  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  when  the  present  Congress 
adjourns.  Of  course,  as  Ambassador  Nitze 
and  Judge  Sofaer  have  previously  indicated, 
I  remain  prepared  to  ask  them  to  brief  Indi- 


vidual  Senators   on   the   contents   of   the 
memoranda  or  the  negotiating  record. 

I  am  sending  a  similar  letter  to  Chairman 
Lugar. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  P.  Srultz. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC,  August  8,  1986. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  appreciate  very 
much  your  prompt  and  forthcoming  re- 
sponse to  our  request  that  you  provide  the 
Senate  access  to  particular  parts  of  the 
record  of  the  negotiations  which  culminated 
In  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  to- 
gether with  other  relevent  documents. 

We  expect  that  the  materials  you  have  de- 
cided to  provide  as  soon  as  they  are  assem- 
bled—pertinent sections  of  the  May  24, 
1972,  Rhlnelander  memorandum,  the  1985 
Fltz  Gerald-Graybeal  study,  and  the  portion 
of  Judge  Sofaer's  analysis  that  evaluates 
the  negotiating  record,  together  with  the 
documents  and  appendices  accompanying 
the  latter  two  studies— will  be  of  consider- 
able value  in  allowing  the  Senate  to  reach 
its  own  judgments  regarding  the  correct  In- 
terpretation of  the  treaty.  We  hope  the  pro- 
vided materials  will  be  sufficient  to  allow 
those  judgments  to  be  made,  but  we  will  not 
be  certain  of  that  until  we  have  received  the 
materials  and  reviewed  them.  Accordingly, 
we  must  reserve  the  right  to  request  any  ad- 
ditional documents  within  the  scope  of  our 
August  1  letter  which  we  might  identify  In 
the  course  of  our  review  and  which  we  con- 
clude are  necessary  to  a  full  understanding 
of  the  negotiating  record. 

The  heavy  schedule  during  the  remaining 
weeks  of  this  Congress  may  prevent  comple- 
tion of  our  review  before  adjournment. 
Nonetheless,  we  expect  to  conduct  our 
review  expeditiously,  as  time  permits,  and 
will  return  the  docimients  upon  completion 
of  that  review.  We  expect  to  Identify  the  six 
professional  staff  members  to  whom  access 
will  be  granted  at  an  early  date  and  will 
ensure  that  your  office  Is  notified.  Finally, 
we  have  arranged  for  the  Committee  to  re- 
ceive the  documents  and  to  store  them  in  S- 
407  as  soon  as  they  can  be  provided. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  G.  Lugar. 
Claiborne  Pell 

D  1350 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  following  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  with  great  in- 
terest. I  have  noted  that  there  is  a 
considerable  Interest  in  the  coimtry, 
far  beyond  Capitol  Hill  itself.  I  conga- 
tulate  him  for  his  leadership  and  his 
persistence  in  this  matter.  I  think  the 
administration  is  also  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  taking  a  broad  and,  I  think, 
proper  view.  I  believe  the  country  Is 
going  to  be  better  off  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  made  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendments  be 
set  aside  that  I  may  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  2355. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  I  minute  on  the 
previous  issue  we  were  discussing? 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  II  I  can  yield  with- 
out lo^ng  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  early  I 
think  as  last  April  in  behalf  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  OoLOWATDi,  the  ranking 
member.  Mr.  Nuim,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  Mr.  Warnkr.  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  raised  objection  with 
the  administration  on  behalf  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  about  the 
posture  that  had  been  taken  that  the 
Antlballistic  Missile  Treaty  was  now 
being  reinterpreted  in  a  broader  sense 
as  to  what  kind  of  research  and  devel- 
opment could  be  permitted  but  that 
the  evidence  based  upon  the  negotiat- 
ing record  that  permitted  that  broader 
interpretation  would  not  be  made 
available  to  the  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  or  the  Senate. 

With  the  approval  of  both  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  our  committee  went  for- 
ward to  seek  that  record.  Today  we 
have  finally  after  several  months  re- 
ceived approval  from  the  administra- 
tion so  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  can  have  access  to  a  record 
that,  in  this  Senator's  view,  under  con- 
stitutional law  has  been  and  should 
have  been  available  to  us  all  along. 
There  seems  little  question  to  anyone 
who  has  any  kind  of  notion  about  the 
constitutional  balance  of  powers  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  must 
have  full  and  free  access  to  the  negoti- 
ating records  to  carry  out  its  treaty 
ratification  responsibility. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  their  persistence  as  well  as  the 
leadership  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  bringing  about  what  is,  I 
think  all  of  us  acknowledge,  a  neces- 
sary result,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
their  persistence,  we  could  have  been 
In  a  very,  very  serious  crisis  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches. 

I  am  glad  finally  the  administration 
came  around  to  the  obvious  point  of 
view.  But  I  think  had  it  not  been  for 
the  persistent  effort  by  our  committee 
leaders,  that  might  not  have  hap- 
pened. We  would  have  suffered  as  a 
consequence. 

ULr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  He  is  the 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 
Strategic  Subcommittee  and  has 
played  an  enormously  important  role 
In  not  only  our  strategic  weapons  pro- 
gram, but  also  In  the  review  of  the  ne- 
gotiating posture  of  SALT  II  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  the  START  negotia- 
tions now.  He  has  b«en  a  leader  In 
trying  to  secure  this  information  that 
we  now  hopefully  are  going  to  get 
within  the  next  week.  So  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Colorado  for  his  remarks, 
for  his  leadership,  and  for  protecting 
the    Institutional    role    of    the    U.S. 


arms  control  negotiations  that  are  cur- 
rently going  on. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Maryland. 

First,  let  me  congratulate  Senators 
NuNN,  LucAR.  Hart,  and  all  of  those 
involved  in  these  negotiations.  The  ad- 
ministration came  up  with  a  radical 
new  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  It  accepted  mutually  the 
Soviet  Union  interpretation  of  13 
years,  and  suddenly  came  out  with  a 
totally  new  interpretation.  Senator 
NimN  and  others  have  been  able  now 
to  finally  obtain  materials  from  the 
administration.  I  commend  them  for 
this  great  success. 

I  am  troubled  by  a  couple  of  lines  in 
this  letter.  I  am  wondering  whether 
Senator  Nunn  might  comment  on 
them.  I  am  troubled  with  the  lines 
which  read  near  the  bottom  of  page  1, 
"The  document  from  the  negotiating 
record  on  which  the  administration 
relies"  will  be  provided.  That  sounds 
like  the  portions  that  they  will  be 
giving  to  us  are  only  the  portions 
which  support  their  new  position, 
rather  than  all  of  the  relevant  por- 
tions on  this  issue. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  sorry.  Would  the 
Senator  repeat  which  letter  that  is?  Is 
that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  August  5. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  paragraph? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Near  the  bottom  of  page 
1,  the  last  line  says— it  is  a  long  line, 
but  I  am  going  to  use  part  of  it— that 
the  documents  from  the  negotiating 
record  on  which  it  relies  implies  that 
the  only  documents  from  the  negotiat- 
ing record  which  we  would  be  receiv- 
ing are  those  portions  they  are  using 
to  rely  on  for  their  new  interpretation, 
and  on  page  2  of  that  same  letter,  it 
says  in  the  third  from  the  last  para- 
graph, we  are  making  available  the 
Items  on  which  the  administration's 
Interpretation  was  based,  again  imply- 
ing that  it  Is  only  the  Items  that  sup- 
port the  administration's  Interpreta- 
tion which  are  being  furnished. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  a  very  different  Idea  as  to  what  is 
Intended  and  surely  what  he  intends.  I 
wonder  whether  he  might  want  to 
comment  on  that.  I  believe  he  has  cov- 
ered this  in  part  in  his  response.  I 


to 


to  what  our  understanding  is 
what  will  be  furnished. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  has  read 
this  document  very  carefully,  this 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  But 
the  understanding  we  have  had  orally 
is  that  we  will  get  all  portions  of  the 
negotiating  record  that  are  relevant  to 
this  subject  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Any  phrase  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  letter  that  might  be  interpret- 
ed as  qualifications  would,  in  the  spirit 
of  what  was  agreed  to,  not  really  be 
qualifications.  That  remains  to  be 
seen,  though. 

What  we  are  saying  now  is  that  we 
believe  we  have  a  good-faith  under- 
standing, we  hope  it  is  good  faith,  that 
we  are  going  to  receive  the  documents, 
and  we  are  going  to  pursue  any  other 
documents  we  might  need.  Senator 
Pell  and  Senator  Lugar  read  this 
letter  very  carefully  also.  They  drafted 
a  response  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  that  response,  dated  August  8, 
which  Senator  Pell  has  already  intro- 
duced in  the  Record,  the  second  para- 
graph reads  as  follows: 

We  hope  that  the  provided  materials  will 
be  sufficient  to  allow  those  Judgments  to  be 
made.  But  we  will  not  be  certain  of  that 
until  we  receive  the  materials  and  review 
them.  Accordingly  we  must  reserve  the  right 
to  request  any  additional  documents  within 
the  scope  of  our  Augiist  1st  letter  which  we 
might  identify  in  the  course  of  our  review 
and  which  we  conclude  are  necessary  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  negotiating 
record. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator,  first,  that 
the  original  letter  from  Senator  Logar 
and  Senator  Pell  was  indeed  very 
broad,  and,  second,  the  response  from 
the  Secretary  was  somewhat  narrowed 
with  some  specific  words.  The  Senator 
has  correctly  identified  these  words  as 
perhaps  troublesome.  However,  our  re- 
sponse on  August  8  made  it  clear  we 
wanted  the  documents  we  originally 
referred  to.  We  reserve  the  right  to 
ask  for  additional  documents.  That  is 
the  understanding.  The  oral  under- 
standing is  that  we  would  have  access 
to  all  relevant  material. 

Also,  I  might  add  we  have  asked  for 
and  will  receive  the  Fitzgerald  report 
and  all  accompanying  documents.  This 
report  of  course  supports  the  original 
interpretation.  So  if  you  have  the  ma- 
terial supporting  the  interpretation  of 
the  negotiating  record  on  both  sides.  It 
seems  to  me  you  have  gotten  pretty 
close  to  what  we  need,  but  we  will 
judge  it  as  we  go  and,  hopefully,  we 
will  get  everything  we  need.  We  will 
continue  to  pursue  it. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Again,  I  thank  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendments  be  set  aside  so  that  I  may 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Perhaps  we  could 
get  the  Chair  to  act  on  that  request, 
and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending those  on  the  committee  for 
what  I  think  is  enormously  important 
service  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  obtaining  these  kinds  of 
assurances  and  being  able  to  examine 
the  various  information  at  the  time  of 
the  consideration  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

We  have  seen  in  recent  times  where 
the  administration  has  been  reluctant 
In  supplying  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  important 
and  valuable  information  so  that  they 
could  fulfill  their  particular  functions. 
We  have  seen  some  willingness  in  the 
recent  days  to  accede  to  the  request  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in 
one  area,  to  provide  information  vital 
to  our  constitutional  responsibilities 
and  advising  the  President  on  a  nomi- 
nee for  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  must  say  the  work  done  now  by  all 
of  these  Senators  in  a  bipartisan  effort 
to  gain  this  information  I  think  is 
commendable  in  an  area  of  enormous 
Importance  to  our  national  security. 

I  join  in  commending  all  of  those 
who  have  spoken  now  during  these 
past  few  moments  because  I  think  it  is 
very  significant  service  to  this  institu- 
tion and  to  our  country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  yielding. 

D  1400 

AMENDMEMT  NO.  33SS 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  any  United  States 
Government  support  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Angola  be  openly 
acknowledged  publicly  debated) 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 

up  amendment  No.  2355^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiASl,  for  himself.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Brad- 
LXT,  and  Mr.  Simom,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  286B. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 


TITLE  — 

SECTION  1.  DECLARATION  THAT  ANY  SUPPORT  POR 
MILITARY  OR  PARAMILITARY  OPER- 
ATIONS IN  ANGOLA  SHOULD  SB 
OPENLY  ACKNOWLEDGED  AND  PUB- 
LICLY DEBATED. 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  United  States 
Oovemment  should  support  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Angola  only  if 
the  provision  of  that  support  is  the  openly 
acluiowledged  policy  of  the  United  States.  It 
Is.  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  not 
provide  any  such  support  until  the  Presi- 
dent has  publicly  informed  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  that  United  States 
Government  support  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Angola  is  important 
to  the  national  security  and  the  Congress 
has  approved  such  support. 

SECTION  2.  ENSURING  THAT  SUPPORT  IS  OPENLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED. 

(a)  Amy  Support  Must  Be  Openly  Ac- 
knowledged.—During  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987,  a  department,  agency  or  other  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Government 
may  obligate  or  expend  funds— 

(1)  to  conduct,  directly  or  indirectly,  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  in  Angola, 
or 

(2)  to  provide  any  financial,  material,  or 
other  assistance,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  group  engaged  in  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Angola, 

only  if  the  use  of  funds  for  that  purpose  is 
the  openly  acknowledged  policy  of  the 
United  States  Govenunent.  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Presidential  Request  and  Congres- 
sional Approval.- In  order  to  ensure  that 
any  United  States  Government  support  for 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Angola  is  openly  aclcnowledged.  funds  may 
be  used  for  the  purposes  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  only  if— 

(1)  the  President  determines  that  United 
States  Government  support  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Angola  is  impor- 
tant to  the  national  security  and  submits  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  re- 
quest that  the  Congress  approve  openly  ac- 
knowledged United  States  Government  sup- 
port for  those  operations;  and 

(2)  the  Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution 
approving  United  SUtes  Government  sup- 
port for  military  or  paramilitary  operations 
in  Angola. 

Any  such  support  may  be  provided  only  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  that  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

(c)  Interpretation  op  Limitation.— Noth- 
ing in  this  section  should  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  for— 

(1)  United  SUtes  diplomatic  activities: 

(2)  activities  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  which  are  reported  to  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution:  or 

(3)  assistance  provided  through  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Ref- 
ugees or  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  CroM. 

(d)  Rblatiomsmip  With  Other  Laws.- 
The  requlremenU  of  this  section  may  not  be 
waived  under  the  authority  of  any  other 
provision  of  law.  This  section  supercedes 
any  provision  of  law  which  might  otherwise 
be  construed  to  allow  funds  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  described  In  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
ticipated we  would  call  up  this  amend- 


ment last  night.  But  we  had  reached 
the  point  In  the  debate  when  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  said  that 
thereafter  we  would  be  dealing  with 
cats  and  dogs.  Since  this  amendment 
did  not  fit  Into  the  category  of  either  a 
cat  or  a  dog,  that  it  might  be  more 
analogous  to  an  alligator,  therefore,  I 
thought  we  better  hold  it  over  until 
today. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  covered  a  lot 
of  groimd  on  this  bill  thus  far,  and  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  congratulate  both  managers 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  from 
defense  needs  to  arms  control  to 
homeporting.  We  have  discussed  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  arms,  unconven- 
tional warfare  and  what  is  now  termed 
"low  intensity  conflict."  At  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Senators  from  Maine  and 
Georgia,  we  have  moved  to  enhance 
the  coordination  of  special  operations 
forces  that  might  be  needed  in  high- 
intensity  and  low-intensity  conflicts. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly  one  high-intensity  conflict  in 
which  the  United  States  is  beginning 
to  insert  itself  more  and  more  deeply— 
as  yet  without  very  much  congression- 
al consideration.  I  might  say  without 
proper  congressional  consideration. 

I  am  referring  to  Angola,  a  vast, 
mineral-rich  country  in  southern 
Africa  which  is  in  the  throes  of  an  es- 
calating civil  war,  a  civil  war  which 
has  complex  origins  in  the  protracted 
collapse  of  the  last  colonial  empire  in 
Africa,  a  civil  war  into  which  both  Su- 
perpowers were  drawn  in  the  1970's 
and  now  seem  to  be  drawn  again  in  the 
1980's. 

The  United  States  has  only  recently 
switched  from  a  role  of  active  media- 
tion in  Angola  and  the  region's  dis- 
putes to  that  of  indirect  participation 
on  one  side.  We  have  done  so,  incred- 
ibly, without  congressional  debate, 
without  full  consideration,  without 
any  public  attention,  by  the  increas- 
ingly popular  device  of  "covert  aid." 

Covert  action  and  covert  aid  amount 
to  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  and 
sometimes  conducting  war  by  clandes- 
tine means.  As  such,  in  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  world,  they  have  a  place  in 
our  foreign  policy— though  on  a  sharp- 
ly limited  plane. 

For  example,  covert  activities  should 
pass  a  nimiber  of  stringent  tests  before 
they  go  forward.  They  must  not  vio- 
late the  law;  they  must  be  adopted 
only  after  all  above-board  options 
have  been  exhausted;  and  they  must 
form  part  of  a  coherent  policy  which 
contributes  to  realistic  objectives  and 
national  interests. 

Covert  aid  or  covert  action  must,  at 
a  minimum,  be  covert. 

It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  talk 
about  overt-covert  aid  and  yet  that  Is 
what  has  been  happening  in  our  In- 
volvement in  Angola. 


Senate  u  well  u  our  Interest  in  the    think  it  is  important  for  the  Record  as    call  up  Amendment  2355. 
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In  recent  months,  Jonas  Savimbi, 
the  leader  of  one  faction  which  op- 
poses the  government  of  Angola,  has 
been  wined  and  dined  in  Washington. 
He  has  been  received  at  every  official 
level.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  expressed  overt  support  for 
covert  aid.  An  American  public  rela- 
tions firm  has  acquired  a  contract 
worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars—probably our  dollars  to  promote 
UNITA— publicly  and  privately. 

So  I  think  we  can  all  say  that  the 
option  of  covert  assistance  in  Angola  is 
a  tenuous  one. 

It  may  be  an  option  that  just  does 
not  exist  any  more.  We  could  call  it, 
perhaps,  partially  disguised  aid,  or  we 
can  say  it  is  unpublicized  aid,  or  we 
can  call  it  a  number  of  other  things. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  can  call  it 
covert. 

Let  us  face  it.  Beyond  a  vague,  fin- 
gers crossed  hope  that  other  African 
nations  will  not  notice,  the  main  effect 
of  continuing  to  label  the  provision  of 
weapons  and  other  aid  to  UNITA  is  to 
exclude  the  Congress  from  a  full  and 
direct  role  in  an  important  matter. 

The  intelligence  committees  review 
covert  actions,  but  have  very  restricted 
power— not  the  authority  essential  for 
discussing  and  developing  a  credible 
policy  over  the  long  run.  Under  the 
Constitution,  Congress  has  the  power 
to  declare  war  and  appropriate  funds 
for  defense  and  foreign  policy.  Cer- 
tainly, under  these  terms,  the  supply 
of  military  material  in  Angola,  appar- 
ently including  Stinger  missiles, 
amounts  to  a  major  shift  in  American 
foreign  policy— one  in  which  Congress 
should  be  directly  involved. 

Without  discussing  Angola  at  length, 
without  raising  complex  issues  such  as 
the  extent  to  which  we  align  ourselves 
with  the  government  of  South  Africa 
at  a  most  inappropriate  time  or  the 
best  strategy  for  promoting  stability  in 
the  region,  the  case  for  full  discussion 
is  sound  and  compelling. 

And  that  really,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
principal  objective  of  this  amend- 
ment—that assistance  to  UNITA  be 
openly  acknowledged  through  a  re- 
quest for  funds,  be  fully  debated  and 
be  put  to  the  ultimate  test,  a  vote  in 
this  Chamber. 

Little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  we  in- 
tervened in  Angola— covertly.  And 
what  happened?  Without  clear  goals, 
with  little  understanding  of  the  dy- 
namics of  the  collapse  of  a  moribund 
colonial  rule,  we  intervened  with  very 
little  preparation  and  less  commit- 
ment. 

Today,  supporters  of  aid  to  UNITA 
argue  that  the  climate  is  different, 
that  the  cause  Is  simple  and  just,  that 
we  are  ready  now  to  make  a  long-term 
commitment  to  stick  it  out. 

But  through  this  amendment.  I 
ask— and  my  cosponsors  ask.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont 
[Bfr.  LbahtI.  the  distinguished  Sena- 


tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley], 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Simon]— in  this  particular 
region  are  we  ready  for  a  long-term 
commitment? 

I  am  confident  that  if  we  all  exam- 
ine the  circumstances  more  closely— 
instead  of  labeling  it  covert  and  look- 
ing the  other  way  pretending  that  we 
are  not  noticing  what  is  happening— 
our  policy  will  compel  us  to  move  in 
another  direction.  Without  beginning 
to  answer  them  in  detail,  I  might  just 
ask  a  few  pertinent  questions. 

For  example,  do  we  really  want  to 
align  ourselves  with  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  in  this  way  at  this 
time?  How  can  we  expect  the  South 
Africans  to  respect  our  determined  op- 
position to  apartheid  as  long  as  we  are 
cooperating  with  them  on  what  they 
perceive  as  a  critical  security  matter? 

Do  we  believe  that  we  can  help  bring 
about  a  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops 
by  taking  sides  and  raising  the  level  of 
the  confict  militarily?  A  year  ago,  the 
United  States  was  accepted,  accepted 
as  the  key  mediator  in  the  region's 
conflicts.  Today,  after  the  decision  to 
intervene  actively,  if  covertly,  the  An- 
golans refuse  to  talk  to  us. 

Is  UNITA  really  in  danger  of  defeat, 
as  some  supporters  of  covert  aid 
argued  after  last  year's  Government 
offensive?  Intelligence  reports  would 
suggest  otherwise. 

We  must  continue  to  seek  a  negotiat- 
ed solution  to  these  conflicts,  and 
UNITA  remains  a  central  factor  in 
these  negotiations.  UNITA  and  the 
people  it  represents  deserve  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Government  of  Angola, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  will  do  so. 

Many  other  questions  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed before  we  intervene  in  Angola 
in  this  manner.  We  should  debate 
them,  we  must  debate  them. 

It  is  ironic:  If  constructive  engage- 
ment had  been  more  effective.  South 
African  troops  would  not  be  invading 
Angola  and  other  states  at  will.  And 
Angola,  which  has  expressed  interest 
in  ridding  itself  of  30,000  Cubans, 
might  be  more  willing  to  do  so. 

The  United  States,  the  most  power- 
ful and  economically  influential 
nation  on  Earth,  has  a  lot  more  to 
offer  small,  developing  nations  such  as 
Angola  than  Stinger  missiles.  The 
leaders  of  Angola  may  have  no  more 
interest  in  a  long-term  alliance  with 
the  Soviet  Union  than  many  other  Af- 
rican states  that  have  gone  through 
this  politically  bankrupt  and  economi- 
cally stagnating  experience— and 
pulled  away.  In  complex.  Third  World 
conflicts  such  as  this,  we  have  tremen- 
dous diplomatic  and  economic  assets 
to  use  without  turning  to  military 
force— overtly  or  covertly. 

Whatever  we  decide  to  do,  we  cer- 
tainly ought  to  talk  about  it— very 
soon. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  statement.  As  usual, 
he  shows  a  sense  of  history,  a  sense  of 
conscience,  and  also  does,  as  so  often 
should  be  done  in  this  body,  point  out 
to  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  we  ought  to  determine  just  where 
we  are  going  by  our  policies,  asking 
those  questions  that  unfortunately  too 
often  we  ask  after  the  fact  when  we 
wished  we  could  have  undone  some- 
thing we  had  done. 
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He  has  once  more  shown  the  wisdom 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  this  body 
from  him  and  that  the  people  of 
Maryland  are  accustomed  to  from 
him. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that 
we  see  this  proliferation  of  so-called 
covert  actions  around  the  world,  espe- 
cially when  we  have  covert  actions 
that  are  announced  at  Presidential 
news  conferences  and  are  talked  of 
openly  by  people  in  the  administra- 
tion. "Those  of  us  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  oversight  in  intelligence 
matters  find,  more  often  than  not, 
that  we  read  more  facts  about  these 
intelligence  matters  on  the  front  pages 
of  the  New  York  Times  or  the  Wash- 
ington Post  or  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  the  morning  than  we  ever  do  in  in- 
telligence briefings. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  nm  covert  op- 
erations. But  it  is  worse  than  that.  It 
is  a  policy  whereby  this  country  is 
more  and  more  substituting  covert 
action  for  a  foreign  policy.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  when  we  have  successfully 
substituted  covert  action  for  foreign 
policy.  It  also,  I  think,  puts  in  people's 
minds  that  all  covert  actions  must  be 
matters  that  we  openly  discuss  and 
have  on  the  front  pages  of  the  paper.  I 
think  that  is  creating  an  enormous 
problem  for  our  intelligence  agencies. 

Obviously,  the  United  States,  as  a 
major  power  in  the  world,  will  have 
secret  actions,  intelligence  actions, 
covert  actions  around  the  world,  which 
must,  for  our  own  national  security 
and  the  national  security  of  our  allies, 
remain  secret.  So  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  me  to  have  a  White  House 
that  aiuiounces  what  they  call  a  covert 
action  and  bring  people  to  the  White 
House— like  Jonas  Savimbi— talk  to 
them,  allow  them  to  have  $600,000  to 
hire  Black,  Hannaford  &  Stone,  but 
then  say,  "This  is  secret,  we  cannot 
debate  it."  We  can  only  talk  about  it 
when  Black,  Haimaford  &  Stone 
comes  in,  we  can  only  talk  about  it 
when  the  White  House  wants  to  dis- 
cuss it.  we  can  only  talk  about  it  on 
backgrounders  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  White  House  for  report- 
ers, but  do  not  debate  it  in  Congress. 

Our  amendment,  which  I  support, 
along  with  Senators  Mathias,  Brad- 


ley, and  Simon,  is  identical  to  one  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence.  The  House  version  is 
also  expected  to  be  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  intelligence  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  will  be  reported  shortly 
by  the  House  Intelligence  Committee. 
In  all  likelihood,  this  provision  virill 
pass  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
part  of  its  intelligence  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  repeat  again 
all  the  arguments  for  or  against  sup- 
porting the  UNITA  guerrillas  of  Jonas 
Savimbi  in  Angola. 

The  fact  is  that  UNITA  has  contin- 
ued as  a  guerrilla  movement  in  Angola 
since  before  that  country's  independ- 
ence in  1975.  It  remains  locked  in  an 
interminable  and  bloody  conflict  with 
the  winner  in  the  struggle  against  Por- 
tuguese colonial  rule  in  Angola— the 
MPLA. 

It  is  no  secret  to  anyone  who  reads 
the  newspapers  that  the  administra- 
tion has  decided  to  provide  assistance 
to  UNITA  in  its  fight  against  the 
MP>LA.  The  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  senior  officials  in  the 
State  Department  and  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  have  all  made  re- 
peated public  references  to  this  pro- 
gram. Then  why  not  follow  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
The  President  actually  received  Mr. 
Savimbi  in  the  White  House,  and  Sa- 
vimbi subsequently  expressed  satisfac- 
tion with  the  assurances  he  had  been 
given,  apparently  those  covert  assur- 
ances we  cannot  debate  here.  We  have 
also  been  treated  to  the  usual  succes- 
sion of  deliberate  leaks  from  executive 
branch  sources  promoting  this  involve- 
ment. 

My  strong  view  is  that  the  United 
States  should  not  help  Savimbi  contin- 
ue his  guerrilla  war.  It  is  simply  not 
clear  to  me  that  United  States  support 
to  UNITA  would  meaningfully  ad- 
vance United  States  interests  in  south- 
em  Africa.  UNITA's  conflict  with  the 
MPLA  has  raged  for  more  than  a 
decade  and  Savimbi  has  received  sup- 
port from  a  variety  of  outside  sponsors 
over  the  years,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  Cuba,  China,  South  Africa,  and 
lately,  the  United  States.  Basically, 
Savimbi  will  take  aid  from  whomever 
will  give  it.  In  the  1970's  when  it  was 
the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  paying  the 
bills,  he  was  a  Marxist.  Now,  he  has 
seen  the  light  of  capitsilLsm.  Savimbi 
understands  us  so  well  he  is  paying 
one  of  the  best  known  lobbying  firms 
in  Washington  $600,000  to  sell  the 
right  image  in  the  corridors  of  power 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Capitol 
Hill. 

The  question  of  whether  to  aid  Sa- 
vimbi is  a  major  policy  issue  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  something  that 
can  be  tucked  away  in  an  intelligence 
budget.  Only  last  year.  Congress  re- 
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prohibited  assistance  to  factions 
within  Angola,  after  the  abortive  U.S. 
involvement  with  the  now-moribund 
FNLA  group  just  after  independence. 
Providing  assistance  to  UNITA  now 
would  tend  to  align  the  United  States 
with  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
at  very  much  the  wrong  time.  It  would 
in  all  probability  make  it  more,  not 
less,  difficult  to  achieve  fundamental 
United  States  goals  in  the  region  such 
as  the  withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops 
from  Angola,  gaining  the  independ- 
ence of  Namibia,  and  inducing  an  end 
to  apartheid  and  a  process  of  peaceful 
change  to  majority  rule  in  South 
Africa.  It  threatens  to  further  alienate 
the  United  States  from  the  black  Afri- 
can states  which  are  already  upset 
with  the  administration's  thoroughly 
discredited  policy  of  "constructive  en- 
gagement" with  South  Africa. 

Assistance  to  UNITA  is  the  latest  ex- 
pression of  efforts  by  ideologues  in  the 
administration  to  commit  United 
States  power  in  so-called  low-intensity 
conflicts  in  the  Third  World  which 
they  see  as  manifestations  of  global 
competition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  hear 
much  about  a  "Reagan  doctrine"  of 
sponsoring  insurgencies  against  Marx- 
ist regimes  throughout  the  world.  This 
is  linked  to  another  theory  that  the 
United  States  must  engage  in  a  period 
of  "low-intensity  warfare,"  which  in- 
cludes not  only  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary responses  to  International  terror- 
ism but  also  anti-Communist  insurgen- 
cies throughout  the  world  that  would 
involve  the  United  States  both  directly 
and  indirectly. 

Mr.  President,  supporters  of  aid  to 
UNITA  argue  that  the  United  States 
must  more  actively  use  its  military 
power  to  resist  and  even  to  destroy 
Marxist  regimes  in  the  Third  World. 
But  even  if  one  were  to  accept  that 
such  a  doctrine  made  sense,  to  be  sus- 
tainable it  would  have  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  and  serve  clearly  imderstood 
policy  goals.  Again,  what  we  need  is  a 
foreign  policy,  not  a  covert  action 
policy.  As  with  the  Contras  in  Central 
America,  I  fear  that  there  are  no  such 
clear  objectives  for  support  to  UNITA. 
Is  it  to  pressure  the  Angolan  Govern- 
ment to  request  Cuban  withdrawal?  If 
so,  that  is  a  most  unlikely  outcome  of 
a  policy  which  mounts  an  even  greater 
military  threat  to  the  MPLA  regime. 
Is  it  to  reassure  the  South  African 
Government  that  the  conditions  are 
right  for  granting  real  independence 
to  Namibia?  In  that  case,  recent  state- 
ments of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment scarcely  give  cause  for  optimism. 
Is  it  to  overthrow  the  MPLA  regime? 
The  current  regime  is  widely  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world,  including 
in  Africa,  as  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment of  Angola.  Or  is  it  simply  to  put 
pressure  on  that  regime  to  reach  an 
agreement    with    UNITA.    consistent 


with  U.S.  objectives  in  the  region? 
Prom  all  that  I  know,  a  reconciliation 
between  the  MPLA  and  UNITA,  espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  Savimbi,  is 
highly  unlikely. 

These  issues  cannot  be  resolved  if 
the  President  were  to  rely  on  a  secret 
aid  program  carried  out  without  the 
express  approval  of  Congress.  Provid- 
ing assistance  to  UNITA  through 
covert  channels  would  impede  open 
discussion  of  the  policy  issues  and  pre- 
clude gaining  informed  public  support. 
It  also  prevents  full  and  informed  con- 
gressional debate.  And  very  important 
for  this  Senator,  it  would  not  make 
the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  stand  up  and  vote,  and  be  held 
accountable  at  the  ballot  box. 

Everyone  could  go  home  and  say, 
"Well,  I  have  some  strong  views  on 
this,  very  strong  views.  It  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter  on  both  sides."  "How  did 
you  vote,  Senator?" 

"Well,  you  know,  that  is  covert 
su:tion;  we  don't  have  to  tell  about 
that,  we  don't  have  to  talk  about  it." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  being  responsi- 
ble. Our  amendment  would  insure  ac- 
countability. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment 
would  ensure  such  discussion  and  ac- 
countability by  requiring  the  Presi- 
dent to  acknowledge  openly  any  pro- 
posed assistance  to  UNITA.  It  would 
provide  for  full  debate  by  requiring  a 
joint  resolution  in  order  to  authorize 
such  activities.  The  joint  resolution 
procedure  would  not  be  imduly  bur- 
densome since  the  resolution  could  be 
attached  to  other  legislation  requiring 
the  attention  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider carefulUy  the  issues  that  are  at 
stake  in  this  matter,  and  to  support 
the  right  of  Congress  and  the  public  to 
participate  in  the  resolution  of  this 
important  issue. 

Those  are  the  issues.  Mr.  President, 
do  we  substitute  covert  action  for  for- 
eign policy?  Do  we  xmke  it  possible  for 
the  100  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
never  to  have  to  vote  on  this  issue,  one 
of  the  major  foreign  policy  issues 
facing  the  country?  Or  do  we  openly 
debate  it,  openly  discuss  it,  then  let 
the  majority  rule?  After  all,  that  is 
really  what  our  democracy  is  based  on. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  raising  this  question.  I  yield 
back  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Maryland  in  of- 
fering this  amendment.  Leaving  aside 
the  question  of  what  one  thinks  our 
foreign  policy  in  Africa,  specifically  in 
Angola,  ought  to  be,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  put  his  finger  on  a  very 
important  tide  and  trend,  a  very  dls- 
tiu-bing    trend    in    American    foreign 
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policy  in  recent  years.  That  is.  as  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  says,  covert 
operations  without  the  open  debate 
and  support  necessary  to  carry  those 
operations  out.  I  think  one  has  to  go 
back  to  Jefferson  to  understand  the 
importance  of  public  debate  and 
public  support  and  consensus  for  any 
policy  in  this  country,  particularly 
with  regard  to  other  nations  in  the 
world. 

There  is  something  sort  of  fishy.  Mr. 
President,  about  a  policy  that  caiuiot 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  or  taken  to  the  American 
people  overtly  and  publicly  debated 
and  consensus  formed  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  to  carry  out  that  policy.  If  this 
ttfjproach.  this  overt-covert  approach 
were  being  used  in  one  country  only, 
some  argument  might  be  made  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  necessity,  given  the 
culture,  history,  or  politics  of  that 
nation.  But  there  is.  as  I  say,  a  disturb- 
ing trend,  even  a  tide  running  in 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  United 
States  in  the  1980's  that  we  are  con- 
ducting more  and  more  of  our  policy 
in  that  way.  It  is  increasingly  military. 
It  Is  increasingly  covert,  but  it  is  in- 
creasingly aslung  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  support  overtly  a  covert 
policy.  I  do  not  think  we  can  have  it 
both  ways,  whether  we  are  talking 
about  Angola  or  Central  America  or 
anywhere  else.  There  is  something 
therapeutic,  there  is  something  that  is 
honest  about  a  Chief  Executive  and 
Secretary  of  State  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  overtly  de- 
claring what  our  policy  is  and  what  its 
intentions  and  aims  are  and  seeking 
overtly  the  conscious  support  of  the 
American  people  through  their  elected 
representatives. 

Leaving  aside  how  one  feels  about 
the  specifies  of  Angola  or  leaving  aside 
how  one  feels  about  the  specifies  of 
Central  America,  I  think  this  country 
will  regain  its  honor  in  international 
relations  when  we  feel  strongly 
enough  in  terms  of  our  own  domestic 
politics  about  overthrowing  some  for- 
eign government  or  supporting  some 
insurgency  force  that  we  are  willing  to 
declare  that  support  openly  and  pro- 
vide that  support  openly  and  have  a 
debate  among  the  American  people  if 
that  is  in  fact  what  they  want  their 
foreign  policy  to  be.  If  there  is  some 
extreme  necessity  for  some  covert  op- 
eration as  far  as  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  is  involved,  where 
lives  of  Americans  are  involved,  and 
where  those  extraordinary  circum- 
stances prevail  where  we  Just  cannot 
afford  to  have  that  kind  of  public 
debate,  I  think  Members  of  Congress 
will  understand  that  and  the  American 
people  will  understand  that.  That  is 
not  what  we  are  talking  about  in 
Angola  and  it  is  not  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  Central  America.  That  is 
overt  foreign  policies  that  are  overtly 
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United  States  and  those  are  the  poli- 
cies that  will  stand  this  country  in 
good  stead  and  sustain  a  consensus 
over  a  number  of  months  and  years  in- 
stead of  seeing  that  support  wax  and 
wane. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land on  offering  this  amendment.  I 
hope  it  becomes  a  hallmark  of  all  of 
our  foreign  policy  conducted  through- 
out the  world. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  address  for  a  moment 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  and 
the  interesting  observations  that  have 
been  made  by  the  cosponsors.  Senator 
Leahy  and  Senator  Hart. 

This  amendment  does  address  a  very 
serious  problem  and  a  serious  issue, 
and  I  think  it  is  really  a  question  of 
how  and  when  we  use  covert  aid  as  an 
instrimient  of  our  foreign  policy.  Ten- 
sion on  this  particular  facet  of  the 
debate  has  grown  over  recent  years, 
and  I  think  it  is  because  it  is  between 
public  policy  which  we  made  very  visi- 
ble and  very  articulate  and  our  covert 
policy,  and  as  these  collide  the  tension 
has  become  very  acute. 

I  think  none  of  us  would  question 
the  importance  of  covert  activity  as 
part  of  our  policy.  I  think,  though, 
that  what  we  must  debate  and  what 
we  must  fully  understand  is  how  we  do 
indeed  keep  it  covert,  keep  it  accounta- 
ble and  responsible  and  specific  to  the 
issue  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the  amend- 
ment as  presented  today,  however,  I 
think  it  is  the  wrong  time  and  the 
wrong  place  for  us  to  have  this  debate. 
As  we  analzye  the  role  of  covert-overt 
activity  in  our  foreign  policy,  we  must 
be  able  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  and  in 
hearings  over  a  period  of  time  that  are 
classified  and  closed  so  we  can  give 
some  thoughtful  and  responsible  at- 
tention to  it. 

The  problem  is  not  only  in  Angola, 
as  has  been  stated  before.  It  is  in  our 
overall  approach  to  covert  policy.  I 
think  that  the  answer  really  does  not 
lie  in  discussing  programs  openly  that 
are  handled  covertly,  and  the  amend- 
ment before  us,  it  really  seems  to  me, 
is  attempting  to  reinstate  the  Clark 
amendment  which  we  repealed  last 
year  overwhelmingly  by  a  vote  of  63  to 
34. 

Our  policy  over  the  past  couple  of 
years  I  think  is  only  serving  to  under- 
mine the  use  of  covert  activity  as  a 
type  of  aid  in  our  foreign  policy,  and  if 
we  cannot  conduct  a  debate  and  ana- 
lyze how  we  can  use  the  two.  covert 
and  overt,  without  an  open  debate  ar- 
guing whether  it  should  be  covert  or 
overt.  I  think  we  fail  on  both  counts. 
That  is  why  I  believe  that  raising  this 
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extent,  as  we  have  today,  is  exception- 
ally useful  and  important. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  authors  of  the 
amendment,  which  I  know  feel  a 
deeper  review  is  important,  would  con- 
sider having  a  closed  hearing  in  which 
this  can  be  thoroughly  explored.  The 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Lugar.  has  au- 
thorized me  to  say  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  schedule  a  classified  brief- 
ing for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations on  the  kind,  extent  and  dura- 
tion of  U.S.  support  for  paramilitary 
operations  in  Angola,  and  I  would  like 
to  add  I  think  it  is  important  perhaps 
for  us  to  take  it  even  beyond  that  in 
some  thoughtful  analysis  of  just  ex- 
actly how  we  do  handle  overt  support 
but  covert  strategy. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Why  would  that  hearing 
have  to  be  a  classified  hearing? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  It  seems  to  me 
that  certainly  part  of  it  would  have  to 
be  classified  in  order  to  hear  reports 
and  activity  that  is  ongoing,  that  is  im- 
portant on  which  to  have  background 
information.  I  do  not  think  all  of  it 
should  be  classified.  I  think  certainly 
some  of  it  should  be,  and  I  know  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  be  able 
to  have  available  all  of  the  informa- 
tion that  is  possible. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  aware  of  national  se- 
curity implications  in  Angola  that 
cannot  be  discussed  publicly  before 
the  American  people— for  instance,  se- 
curity of  the  United  States? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  think  there 
are  some  aspects  of  our  policy  which 
we  should  review  as  a  committee  that 
should  be  on  a  classified  basis.  I  think 
it  is  essential  it  be  done  so  that  we  can 
determine  as  a  committee  then  what 
indeed  can  be  openly  and  ultimately 
discussed.  It  is  a  very  sensitive  area 
and  region,  as  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado knows,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
for  us  in  a  responsible  committee  to  be 
able  to  get  a  look  at  the  classified  ma- 
terial in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
the  basis  for  Judgments  of  what 
should  be  part  of  an  open  hearing. 

Mr.  HART.  I  appreciate  the  custom- 
arily thoughtful  response  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  I  must  say.  as  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  a  former  member  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  I  am  aware  of  no 
fact  having  to  do  with  our  operations 
in  Angola  that  somehow  relate  to  the 
national  security  of  this  country  that 
could  not  be  discussed  in  open  hearing. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SIMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  Just  very 
briefly.  I  strongly  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  there  are  four  points  we 
ought  to  keep  in  mind.  First,  the 
United  States  should  not  be  involved 
in  overthrowing  governments  in  other 
countries,  period.  If  we  try  to  over- 
throw the  governments  we  do  not  like, 
that  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  govern- 
ments on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  We 
are  going  to  have  our  hands  full. 
Second,  what  this  does  is  to  reinforce 
an  image  and  get  us  into  trouble  in  all 
kinds  of  other  places.  When  the  CIA 
and  the  United  States  in  one  way  or 
another  gets  involved  in  these  kinds  of 
covert  or  overt  attempts  to  overthrow 
governments  and  create  problems 
within  a  country,  it  reinforces  the 
image  of  the  CIA  being  involved  every- 
where, and  any  time  anything  hap- 
pens people  say.  "It's  the  CIA"  and  it 
becomes  believable.  We  should  not  be 
involved  in  this  kind  of  thing.  Third,  it 
hurts  in  Africa,  everywhere. 

D  1430 

Who  is  aligned  with  this  group?  Two 
countries— South  Africa  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  image  we  ought  to  be 
creating. 

Finally.  I  had  a  discussion— after  an 
article  appeared  in,  I  think,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  a  week  or  10  days  ago, 
whenever  it  was— with  one  of  my  col- 
leagues about  some  of  the  terrorist  ac- 
tivities: and  my  colleague  said— and 
these  are  his  words:  "Yes,  but  these 
are  our  terrrorists." 

I  do  not  want  any  terrorists  on  our 
side.  I  do  not  want  to  be  involved  in 
that.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people  do.  I  think  it  is  a  blunder.  We 
ought  to  be  using  every  possible  diplo- 
matic means  to  solve  these  problems, 
but  let  us  not  take  this  kind  of  action. 

I  strongly  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland.  This  is  the  second 
time  that  an  amendment  relating  to 
possible  U.S.  covert  activities  has  been 
brought  up  for  debate  on  this  bill. 

It  is  clear  that  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  to  end  aid  for  democrat- 
ic resistance  movements  under  what 
has  become  known  as  the  Reagan  Doc- 
trine. The  proper  arena  for  a  discus- 
sion of  this  kind  is  in  the  Intelligence 
Committee  because  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  Nation  that  certain  sensi- 
tive activities  not  be  made  public. 

I  regret  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  are  advocating  a  measure 
to  open  intelligence  activities  to  public 
scrutiny.  This  could  ruin  the  effective- 
ness of  these  activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  not  to  show  public  sup- 
I>ort  for  democratic  resistance  move- 
ments, it  is  to  destroy  a  very  effective 
tool  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  free- 
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benefit  from  this  amendment.  They 
already  have  the  support  of  a  majority 
of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  pending 
amendment. 

NEED  FOR  DEBATE  ON  AIOIMG  AMGOLAK 
INSURGEIfTS 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
involvement  in  an  ongoing  military 
conflict  raises  difficult  and  important 
issues  for  our  foreign  and  national  se- 
curity policy.  Any  continuing  covert 
assistance  to  insurgent  forces  in 
Angola  is  also  likely  to  become  highly 
controversial.  It  would  commit  Ameri- 
can resources  and  prestige  to  one  side 
in  a  long  civil  war.  Yet,  the  Senate  has 
not  decided  whether  the  United  States 
should  take  sides  in  this  war.  Nor  has 
it  said  what  our  aims  should  be  if  we 
do.  Should  we  lead  UNITA  to  rely  on 
our  continuing  support  without  indi- 
cating clearly  the  extent  or  limits  of 
our  commitment?  Should  we  allow 
South  African  authorities  to  identify 
the  United  States  with  their  interests 
in  Namibia  or  Angola?  Would  any 
covert  assistance  to  UNITA  serve  U.S. 
interests  in  promoting  peaceful 
change  and  progress  toward  democra- 
cy in  southern  Africa?  These  are 
among  the  questions  that  the  Con- 
gress should  address  before  enacting 
an  important  and  potentially  contro- 
versial covert  paramilitary  assistance 
program  in  Angola. 

An  open  debate  on  these  policy 
issues  is  not  only  essential,  it  is  also 
feasible.  The  merits  of  a  covert  para- 
military assistance  program  can  be  dis- 
cussed openly,  as  in  the  debate  over 
U.S.  support  for  the  armed  democratic 
resistance  in  Nicaragua.  This  debate 
did  not  impair  U.S.  policy  in  the 
region.  Nor  did  it  reduce  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  for  overseeing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  intelligence  commu- 
nity. To  the  contrary,  it  has  strength- 
ened the  basis  for  effective  oversight. 
By  classifying  the  aims  and  limitations 
of  congressional  support  for  the  ad- 
ministration's program,  open  debate 
has  instead  helped  the  committee  to 
develop  standards  for  overseeing 
covert  paramilitary  support  to  the 
Nicaragua  resistance.  It  has  also 
helped  to  focus  the  administration  on 
the  requirements  for  greater  economic 
assistance  to  strengthen  the  fragile  de- 
mocracies of  Central  America. 

I  believe  a  debate  on  any  continuing 
covert  assistance  program  of  paramili- 
tary support  in  Angola  would  serve 
similarly  desirable  goals.  It  would 
demonstrate  whether  or  not  there  is 
enough  support  to  sustain  a  program 
of  assistance  and  if  so.  it  would  estab- 
lish a  framework  for  critical  oversight. 
In  the  event  Congress  makes  clear  its 
lack  of  support  for  current  policy,  it 
would  limit  the  costs  and  risks  of  deep- 
ening an  unpopular  and  ultimately  un- 
fiimtAirKLble  enirafement.  So  regardless 


of  one's  position  on  the  merits  of 
aiding  UNITA— and  I  personally  be- 
lieve it  to  be  wrong— an  open  debate 
on  whether  the  United  States  should 
take  sides  in  this  war  would  clarify 
and  promote  U.S.  interests  in  southern 
Africa.* 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  Senator  Mathias  and  Sena- 
tor Leahy  for  introducing  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  the  Senate  should 
take  special  note  that  this  amendment 
is  being  cosponsored  by  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  Senator  Leahy. 

I  support  this  amendment  for  two 
reasons:  first,  the  issue  of  providing  as- 
sistance to  the  UNITA  forces  inside 
Angola  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
the  American  people  that  it  should 
not  be  decided  in  the  back  rooms  and 
darkened  corridors  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency:  it  deserves  full  and 
open  debate  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
American  democracy:  and  second,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  idea  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
UNITA  is  so  unwise  and  wrong  headed 
that  any  full  and  open  debate  of  this 
issue  will  inevitable  result  in  its  defeat. 

I  oppose  U.S.  assistance  to  UNITA 
because  it  will  damage  United  States 
interests  in  severely  Africa  and  be- 
cause it  will  be  counterproductive  to 
our  efforts  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
Cuban  and  Soviet  influence  in  that 
area  of  the  world. 

Supporting  UNITA  will  place  us  in  a 
de  facto  alliance  with  South  Africa.  It 
will  undermine  U.S.  efforts  to  assist 
the  antiapartheid  forces  inside  South 
Africa,  pit  us  against  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  Africa,  and  increase  anti- 
American  feeling  throughout  the  Afri- 
can Continent.  In  July  1985,  the  heads 
of  state  of  51  countries  in  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  they  said  that  any  U.S. 
aid  to  UNITA  would  be  considered  a 
hostile  act  against  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity. 

Supporting  UNITA  will  force  the 
Government  of  Angola  into  even 
greater  dependence  upon  Soviet  and 
Cuban  military  assistance. 

Supporting  UNITA  will  involve  the 
United  States  in  what  could  be  an 
open-ended  and  expensive  commit- 
ment in  another  distant  civil  war  to  a 
side  that  has  no  realistic  prospect  of 
military  success— as  U.S.  intelligence 
estimates  confirm. 

There  is  no  serious  student  of  Afri- 
can affairs  that  believes  that  support 
for  UNITA  is  wise  policy.  In  fact,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Afri- 
can Affairs,  Chester  Crocker,  based  his 
entire  approach  to  Angola  on  the 
premise  that  the  United  States  could 
play  the  role  of  mediator  and  honest 
broker  between  the  parties.  If  we  pro- 
vide assistance  to  UNITA,  that  role  is 
over.  The  most  astonishing  thing,  per- 
haps, is  Chester  Crocker's  apparent 
desire  to  carry  on  when  his  Southern 
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Africa   policy— even   with   respect   to 
Angola— is  in  such  a  shambles. 

The  energy  behind  the  movement  to 
provide  aaistance  to  UNITA  comes 
from  a  small  band  of  right-wing  ex- 
tremlsta  that  looks  at  the  world 
through  the  prism  of  the  East-West 
competition.  They  believe  that,  no 
matter  who.  no  matter  where,  the 
United  States  should  insert  itself  Into 
the  internal  conflicts  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  they  warn  that  if  we  do  not. 
the  Soviet  empire  will  only  be  expand- 
ed at  our  expense. 

This  of  course  is  a  simplistic  and  un- 
informed view  of  world  affairs,  and  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  guide  our  for- 
eign policy. 

I  ask  that  an  article  by  Jay  Peterzell 
that  appeared  last  February  entitled: 
"Angola:  Reagan's  Covert  Action 
Policy  VI"  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Angola:  Reagam's  Covkrt  Action  Policy  VI 
(By  Jay  Peterzell) 

Unlike  old  soldiers,  some  bad  ideas  neither 
die  nor  fade  away.  Instead,  they  become  lu- 
dicrous. One  such  idea  is  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  send  military 
aid  secretly  to  Insurgents  in  Angola. 

America's  last  significant  intervention  in 
Angola,  during  that  country's  1975-76  civil 
war.  was  criticized  at  the  time  as  serving  no 
compelling  purpose,  and  Congress  prohibit- 
ed further  covert  paramilitary  assistance  to 
any  faction  in  Angola  with  the  enactment  of 
the  Clark  Amendment.  Last  year,  that  re- 
striction was  lifted.  Although  senior  offi- 
cials assured  Congress  that  they  sought  the 
repeal  only  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  did 
not  plan  to  use  the  new  authority,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  now  announced  that  it  in- 
tends to  provide  a  reported  $10-15  million  in 
material  and  military  aid  "covertly"  to  anti- 
govemment  guerrillas  of  the  Union  for  the 
Total  Independence  of  Angola  (UNITA).  A 
presidential  finding  authorizing  the  aid  was 
submitted  to  the  House  and  Senate  intelli- 
gence committees  in  December,  and  a  deci- 
sion to  begin  providing  such  support  is  said 
to  have  been  made  in  late  January  by  the 
White  House  during  a  visit  to  Washington 
by  UNITA  s  leader.  Jonas  Savimbi.  Officials 
have  also  Indicated  that  they  may  seek  con- 
gressional approval  of  a  much  larger  pro- 
gram of  as  much  as  $200-300  million  follow- 
ing this  initial  step.  A  number  of  conserva- 
tive groups  have  said  that  securing  effective 
U.S.  support  for  UNITA  will  be  their  pri- 
mary foreign  policy  goal  this  year  and  have 
vowed  to  make  the  issue  a  "litmus  test"  for 
future  support  to  conservative  politicians. 

Advocates  of  aid  to  Savimbi  all  make  one 
or  more  of  the  following  assumptions: 

UNTTA  deserves  U.S.  aid  because,  as  Rep- 
resentative Jack  Kemp  wrote  recently  in  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz, 
the  group  shares  "our  commitment  to  demo- 
cratic government  and  open  political  soci- 
eties." 

With  American  backing.  UNITA  can  force, 
or  at  least  exert  pressure  leading  to.  the 
withdrawal  of  Cuban  troope  that  have  been 
in  Angola  since  1976  at  the  request  of  the 
Angolan  government. 

Savimbi  can  overthrow  the  Angolan  gov- 
ernment, now  dominated  by  the  Popular 
Movement  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola 
(MPLA),  or  can  force  the  MLPA  to  share 


But  the  recent  history  of  Angola  suggests 
that  none  of  these  assumptions  Is  true. 

By  all  acounU.  UNITA  is  ideologically  in- 
distinguishable from  the  MPLA.  Its  human 
rights  record  is  somewhat  worse  than  that 
of  lU  rival. 

Moreover,  the  main  effect  of  U.8.  aid  to 
UNITA  would  not  be  to  force  Cuban  troops 
to  leave  Angola  but  to  disrupt  the  Reagan 
Administration'!  most  promising  diplomatic 
Initiative  to  date:  the  State  Department's 
unflagging  effort  to  negotiate  the  withdraw- 
al of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola  In  exchange 
for  an  end  to  South  Africa's  repeated  Inva- 
sions of  Angola  and  to  its  decades-long  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Namibia,  which  lies  be- 
tween Angola  and  South  Africa.  The  Ango- 
lans have  agreed  on  several  occasions  to 
send  the  Cubans  home  if  South  Africa  with- 
draws from  Namibia.  The  MPLA  has  also 
agreed  to  the  other  major  element  of  the 
U.S.  plan— an  end  to  infiltration  into  Na- 
mibia by  Angolan-based  guerrillas  of  the 
South-West  Africa  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO).  which  is  fighting  for  Namibian 
independence,  in  exchange  for  an  end  to 
South  African  support  for  UNITA.  The 
effect  of  a  significant  program  of  U.S.  aid  to 
Savimbi  would  be  to  threaten  the  govern- 
ment of  Angola  so  that  the  MPLA  will  no 
longer  be  willing  to  ask  the  Cubans  to  leave. 
And  even  a  smaller,  less-effective  program 
would  end  the  United  States'  role  as  an  in- 
dependent broker  in  the  region. 

American  aid  to  UNITA  would  also  cast 
the  U.S.  as  an  ally  of  South  Africa  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  association:  South  Africa  has 
for  years  been  the  major  backer  of  UNITA 
and  its  troops  now  fight  side-by-slde  with 
UNITA's  in  Angola.  Second,  by  result:  U.S. 
actions  would  inevitably  be  judged  by  their 
effect— that  is.  they  would  be  seen  as  an 
effort  to  keep  Cuban  troops  in  Angola  so 
that  South  Africa  will  have  an  excuse  for 
continuing  Its  occupation  of  Namibia. 

Finally,  it  Is  unlikely  that  Savimbi  will 
come  to  power  through  military  pressure 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  regional  settle- 
ment. Recent  CIA  and  State  Department 
analyses  reportedly  concluded  that  Savimbi 
has  no  chance  of  defeating  the  MPLA  and 
no  chance  of  joining  a  coalition  government. 
(The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  was  more 
optimistic,  apparently  based  on  the  notion 
that  there  could  be  a  pro-UNITA  coup 
within  the  MPLA.)  Indeed,  even  Savimbi 
himself  admits  he  cannot  topple  the  current 
government  in  Angola  by  force  of  arms.  If 
Cuban  troops  stay  in  Angola,  they  can  effec- 
tively defend  the  current  government.  If 
they  leave,  it  will  be  in  connection  with  the 
departure  of  South  Afican  troops  from  Na- 
mibia. But  this  would  cut  off  UNITA's 
access  to  the  constant  supply  of  South  Afri- 
can petroleum,  materiel  aaiA  direct  combat 
support  that  is  responsible  for  much  of  Its 
recent  success— and  for  Its  ability  to  operate 
outside  Its  traditional  area  of  control  in 
southeastern  Angola.  It  might  be  argued 
that  a  South  African  withdrawal  would 
leave  UNITA  too  vulnerable  and  that  the 
group  would  then  need  assistance  from 
American  or  other  sources  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. But  that  development  is  in  the  future. 
And  even  if  South  Africa  were  to  stop  sup- 
porting Savimbi,  it  is  not  clear  why  he  Is  an 
American  responsibility. 

Indeed,  official  and  conservative  support 
for  UNITA  probably  has  less  to  do  with 
UNITA  Itself— the  group's  slogan  is  'Social- 
ism, Negritude,  Democracy  and  Nonallgn- 
ment"— than  with  opposition  to  the  United 
States'  1976  withdrawal  from  Angola.  The 


example  of  the  "Vietnam  syndrome"  at 
work,  and  aid  to  Savimbi  has  t>ecome  an  im- 
portant symbol  for  those  who  favor  U.8. 
Intervention  against  left-wing  governments 
In  the  third  world. 

The  appropriateness  of  such  Intervention 
on  a  global  scale  has  been  put  forward  re- 
cently by  senior  Administration  officials.  In- 
cluding the  President.  In  his  1986  State  of 
the  Union  address.  President  Reagan  said: 
"We  must  not  break  faith  with  those  who 
are  risking  their  lives— on  every  continent, 
from  Afghanistan  to  Nicaragua— to  defy 
Soviet-supported  aggression  and  secure 
rights  which  have  been  ours  from  birth."  He 
became  more  specific  In  a  speech  before  the 
United  Nations  last  November,  vowing  to 
give  "America's  moral  and  material  sup- 
port" to  resistance  movements.  And  several 
weeks  ago.  In  the  1986  State  of  the  Union 
address,  he  combined  the  two  pledges.  "You 
are  not  alone,  freedom  fighters,"  the  Presi- 
dent said. 

"America  will  support  with  moral  and  ma- 
terial assistance  your  right  not  just  to  fight 
and  die  for  freedom,  but  to  fight  and  win 
freedom— in  Afghanistan;  Angola:  Cambo- 
dia: and  Nicaragua." 

Angola  has  thus  become  an  early  test  for 
this  emerging  Reagan  Doctrine. 

A  kind  of  institutional  momentum  may 
also  be  a  factor  in  the  U.S.  government's  at- 
tachment to  Savimbi.  A  comprehensive 
review  of  domestic  and  foreign  press  reports 
since  1976  suggests  that  the  option  of  re- 
suming support  to  UNITA  was  deliberately 
kept  alive  by  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan 
administrations  and  that  modest  U.S.  assist- 
ance may  have  been  provided  to  the  group 
during  this  period  in  violation  of  the  Clark 
Amendment. 

BACKGROUND  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANGOLAN 
CIVIL  WAR 

One  of  the  earliest  European  colonies  In 
Africa.  Angola  was  ruled  by  the  Portuguese 
from  the  sixteenth  century  until  1975. 
Three  guerrilla  movements  fought  for  An- 
golan independence  in  recent  years  and  re- 
ceived backing  from  various  outside  powers. 

The  Popular  Movement  for  the  Liberation 
of  Angola  (MPLA),  founded  In  1956.  Is  based 
ethnically  In  the  Mbundu  tribe  of  northern 
and  central  Angola  and  the  mestizo  popula- 
tion of  Luanda.  Angola's  capital.  Between 
1957  and  1973.  the  MPLA  received  three- 
quarters  of  Its  outside  aid  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  group  also  received  aid  from  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  and 
from  Scandinavian  countries. 

The  National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola  (FNLA).  founded  in  1962,  was  based 
ethnically  in  the  Bakongo  tribe  of  north- 
east Angola,  from  1961  to  1969.  the  leader  of 
the  FNLA,  Holden  Roberto,  reportedly  re- 
ceived funds  and  weapons  from  The  CIA. 
After  1969,  U.S.  assistance  to  Roberto  fell  to 
a  yearly  stipend  of  $10,000  for  "intelligence- 
gathering."  In  1974,  the  CIA  reportedly  re- 
sumed funding  of  the  FNLA  for  paramili- 
tary operations,  and  the  group  became  a 
major  recipient  of  covert  American  aid 
during  the  1975  Angolan  civil  war.  Prior  to 
1975,  the  FNLA  also  received  significant 
support  from  China  and  Zaire,  as  well  as 
limited  aid  from  the  OAU,  Yugoslavia,  Tuni- 
sia, Nigeria.  Algeria.  India  and  Uganda. 
During  the  mid-1960's.  Roberto  also  sought 
aid  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  C^ba. 

The  Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of 
Angola  (UNITA)  was  founded  in  1969  by 
Jonas  Savimbi.  Originally  a  member  of  the 
FNLA.  Savimbi   broke   with  Roberto,   de- 
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SUtes  and  criticizing  the  FNLA  for  lU  re- 
fusal to  cooperate  with  the  MPLA.  UNITA's 
ethnic  base  Is  In  the  Ovimbundu  tribe  of 
south-east  and  central  Angola.  Its  main 
source  of  arms  prior  to  1975  was  China,  al- 
though In  the  19608  Savimbi  also  sought  as- 
sistance from  the  Soviet  Union,  North 
Korea  and  North  Vietnam. 

The  decisive  event  In  winning  Angolan  In- 
dependence was  a  1974  coup  In  which  the 
Caetano  government  In  Portugal  was  over- 
thrown by  a  group  of  left-leaning  military 
officers.  In  July,  the  new  Portugese  govern- 
ment set  up  a  five-man  junta  to  administer 
Angola's  affairs  pending  Independence.  In 
January  1975.  the  MPLA,  FNLA,  UNITA 
and  Portugal  signed  the  Alvor  Agreement 
establishing  a  coalition  government  In 
which  the  four  parties  were  to  share  power, 
with  elections  to  be  held  in  October  leading 
to  full  independence  in  November.  But  the 
prospects  for  peaceful  political  competition 
quickly  broke  down.  In  February  1975,  the 
FNLA  attacked  the  MPLA's  headquarters  in 
Luanda,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  the  United  SUtes,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Cuba,  South  Africa  and  other  outside 
powers  intervened  on  a  major  scale  in  an  at- 
tempt to  decide  by  military  means  which 
faction  would  take  power  in  Angola.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1976.  the  MPLA-led  People's  Republic 
of  Angola  which  had  been  received  by  28  Af- 
rican countries  by  then,  became  a  member 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  break- 
down of  the  Alvor  Agreement.  In  the  view 
of  UNITA  and  Its  supporters  in  the  United 
SUtes,  the  MPLA  government  is  illegit- 
imate because  it  came  to  power  outside  the 
framework  of  this  accord.  According  to 
UNITA's  foreign  minister  Jeremias  Chi- 
tunda.  the  problem  of  Angola. 

"All  started  in  1975  when  a  Cuban  expedi- 
tionary force  was  sent  to  install  in  power  in 
Angola  the  MPLA.  the  long-time  Moscow 
protege  thereby  torpedoing  completely  the 
orderly  decolonization  of  Angola  by  Portu- 
gal. This  decolonization  process  was  already 
in  progress  and  duly  enunciated  in  the  Alvor 
Agreement.  .  .  . 

"But  the  preliminary  surveys  having  re- 
peatedly indicated  that  the  MPLA  would  re- 
ceive no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  votes 
.  .  .  and  the  Soviets  being  naturally  averse 
to  pluralistic  democracy,  Moscow  decided  to 
put  Its  protege  ...  in  power  by  force.' 

Of  course,  the  fragile  1975  Alvor  Agree- 
ment has  limited  relevance  as  a  basis  for  po- 
litical legitimacy  In  a  country  with  no  histo- 
ry of  Independence  or  democracy— and  the 
MPLA's  alleged  violation  of  the  agreement 
would  hardly  Justify  U.S.  Intervention 
eleven  years  later.  It  is  true,  however,  that— 
although  Chitunda  exaggerates  the  fig- 
ures—UNITA  was  expected  to  win  a  plurali- 
ty in  the  1975  election.  This  was  because  the 
Ovimbtindu,  which  UNITA  represents,  com- 
prises nearly  40%  of  Angola's  population 
and  is  the  nation's  largest  ethnic  group.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  Ovimbundu  are  now  un- 
fairly excluded  from  playing  a  significant 
role  in  the  Angolan  government.  In  fact.  It 
is  this  exclusion,  said  not  violations  of  the 
Alvor  Agreement  or  the  presence  of  Cuban 
troops,  that  forms  the  legitimate  basis  for 
Savimbl's  complaint. 

Nonetheless,  the  MPLA's  alleged  refusal 
to  abide  by  the  Alvor  Agreement  is  fre- 
quently cited  now  as  justifying  outside 
Intervention  against  the  government  of 
Angola  So  It  is  important  to  imderstand 
why  the  accord  broke  down. 

According  to  John  Marcum's  The  Angolan 
Revolution,  the  Soviet  Union  suspended  aid 


to  the  MPLA  in  1973  because  a  bitter  split 
had  developed  In  the  leadership  of  the  orga- 
nization. Soviet  assistance  to  the  MPLA  did 
not  begin  again  until  this  Internal  dispute 
was  resolved  In  the  fall  of  1974. 

According  to  John  Stockwell's  account  of 
the  CIA's  role  In  the  Angolan  civil  war,  In 
Search  of  Enemies,  the  CIA  resumed  fund- 
ing to  Holden  Roberto  of  the  FNLA  on  July 
7,  1974— several  months  before  the  Soviets 
began  sending  what  Stockwell  says  the  CIA 
believed  to  be  "limited  amounts  of  arms  to 
the  MPLA.""  He  writes  that  the  FNLA  had 
also  received  significant  supplies  of  arms 
and  over  100  military  advisers  from  China 
between  1973  and  mld-1974. 

Exactly  a  week  after  the  Alvor  Agreement 
was  signed.  Stockwell  writes  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  committee  responsi- 
ble for  covert  action: 

"Authorized  the  CIA  to  pass  $300,000  to 
the  FNLA,  which  was  historically  the  most 
warlike  of  the  movements  and  which  was 
thought  to  have  the  largest  army.  In  Febru- 
ary 1975,  encouraged  by  [Zaire"s  President] 
Mobutu  and  the  United  SUtes,  Roberto 
moved  his  well-armed  forces  into  Angola 
and  began  attacking  the  MPLA  in  Luanda 
and  northern  Angola.  In  one  instance  in 
early  March  they  gunned  down  fifty  un- 
armed MPLA  activists.  The  fate  of  Angola 
was  then  sealed  in  blood." 

Indeed,  Soviet  escalation  in  Angola  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  and  not  provoked 
American  actions  in  the  civil  war.  Stockwell 
says  that  significant  Soviet  arms  shipments 
to  the  MPLA  did  not  begun  until  March 
1975,  well  after  the  U.S.  had  begun  to  pro- 
vide large-scaled  assistance  to  the  FNLA. 
Moreover,  in  July,  the  NSC  directed  the 
CIA  to  provide  an  additional  $30  million  in 
aid,  this  time  to  be  split  evenly  between  the 
FNLA  and  UNITA,  which  by  now  had  been 
drawn  into  the  conflict  against  the  MPLA. 

The  final  report  of  the  1975-76  House 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  (the  Pike 
conunittee),  which  had  access  to  documenU 
and  testimony  from  the  CIA.  supports 
Stockwell's  account.  Describing  the  January 
1975  aid  package  of  $300,000  for  the  FNLA, 
the  report  notes  that: 

"Later  events  have  suggested  that  this  in- 
fusion of  U.S.  aid.  unprecedented  and  mas- 
sive in  the  under-developed  colony,  may 
have  panicked  the  Soviets  into  arming  their 
MPLA  clients,  whom  they  had  backed  for 
over  a  decade  and  who  were  now  in  danger 
of  being  eclipsed  by  the  National  Front." 

The  report  also  notes  that  the  CIA  sub- 
stantially undervalued  equipment  the 
Agency  provided  in  Angola  (.45  automatic 
pistols  were  valued  at  $5.00,  semi-automatic 
carbines  at  $7.55)  and  that  the  official  total 
for  the  program  of  $31  million  should  at 
least  be  doubled. 

Once  full-fledged  warfare  was  under  way, 
the  future  of  Angola  was  fought  out  on  the 
battlefield.  In  July,  the  MPLA  expelled  its 
two  rivals  from  the  capiUI  city  of  Luanda. 
Cuba  did  not  t>egin  sending  combat  troops 
to  Angola  in  support  of  the  MPLA  until  Oc- 
tol>er.  At  about  the  same  time.  South  Africa 
sent  armored  columns  north  into  Angola  in 
support  of  UNITA.  In  November,  MPLA  and 
Cuban  troops  routed  the  FNLA  in  the 
north,  while  South  Africa  and  UNITA  con- 
tinued to  make  progress  in  the  south.  On 
November  11.  scheduled  to  be  Angola's  inde- 
pendence day,  Portugal  refused  to  name  any 
party  as  the  country's  legitimate  govern- 
ment. But  the  MPLA  in  Luanda  announced 
the  esUblishment  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Angola,  which  was  quickly  recognized  by 
more  than  30  countries,  UNITA  and  the 


FNLA  in  turn  announced  that  they  liad 
formed  a  coalition  government  of  their  own; 
but  it  was  recognized  by  no  one.  On  Decem- 
ber 19,  the  U.S.  Senate  passed  the  Tunney 
Amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of  1970  de- 
fense funds  for  military  purposes  In  Angola. 
The  measure  psssed  the  House  on  January 
37  and  wss  signed  Into  law  on  February  9, 
1976.  The  Clark  Amendment  later  made  the 
funding  restriction  permanent.  In  January, 
partly  In  response  to  the  Impending  end  of 
U.S.  Involvement.  South  African  troops 
withdrew  from  the  conflict.  By  late  Febru- 
ary, MPLA  and  Cuban  troops  had  swept 
aside  FNLA  and  UNITA  resistance  and  were 
In  control  of  most  of  Angola. 

While  It  is  difflcult  to  untangle  the  thread 
of  actions  and  reactions.  It  Is  clear  that 
UNITA's  version— that  the  Soviets  sent 
Cuban  troops  to  Angola  to  prevent  the 
MPLA  from  losing  an  election— has  little  to 
do  with  what  really  happened.  In  fact,  the 
Soviets  may  not  have  sent  Cuban  troops  to 
Angola  at  all.  In  his  book  Breaking  With 
Moscow,  Arkady  Shevchenko— the  highest- 
ranking  Soviet  official  ever  to  defect  to  the 
United  SUtes— notes  that  he  visited  Moscow 
in  the  summer  of  1976  and  worked  on  a 
senior  group  reviewing  Soviet  policy  in 
Africa.  Shevchenko,  who  at  the  time  was 
Under-Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  had  already  begun  spying  for  the 
CIA  in  preparation  for  his  defection,  says  he 
asked  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vasily 
Kuznetsov  how  the  Soviets  had  managed  to 
persuade  Castro  to  send  troops  to  Angola. 
"He  laughed,"  Shevchenko  writes.  "Kuznet- 
sov told  me  that  the  idea  for  the  large-scale 
military  operation  had  originated  in 
Havana,  not  Moscow.  It  was  sUrtling  infor- 
mation. As  I  later  discovered,  it  was  also  a 
virtual  secret  in  the  Soviet  capital.  '"But  pre- 
sumably it  was  no  secret  to  Washington— at 
least,  not  once  Shevchenko  returned  to  the 
U.N.  that  fall. 

The  Alvor  Agreement  and  the  riddle  of 
Soviet  intentions  may  have  little  to  do  with 
the  struggle  now  going  on  in  Angola:  but  Sa- 
vimbi clearly  hopes  to  use  these  issues  as  a 
key  to  unlock  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

SAVIMBI  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES:  1976-198S 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  United 
SUtes  kept  alive  the  option  of  aiding  Sa- 
vimbi after  1975  and  even  provided  assist- 
ance to  UNITA  and  South  Africa  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Tunney  and  Clark  Amendments. 

In  February  1976.  Sen.  John  Tunney  told 
a  Senate  subcommittee  on  Africa  that  two 
of  his  aides  had  met  with  UNITA  and  that 
UNITA  sources  in  Lisbon  told  my  investiga- 
tors they  were  receiving  funds  from  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait,  indicating  that  the 
United  States  had  served  as  a  go-between  on 
the  deals.  The  amount  from  Saudi  Arabia 
was  $50  million,  coming,  curiously  enough, 
after  the  Senate  amendment  cutting  off 
American  covert  aid. 

Arranging  such  a  deal  may  not  have  vio- 
lated the  Tunney  Amendment,  which  had 
not  yet  been  signed  Into  law.  But  It  may 
have  Included  understandings  at>out  future 
U.S.  arms  sales  to  the  Saudis  or  other  mat- 
ters, in  which  case  American  actions  were 
arguably  illegal. 

A  similar  case  was  brought  to  light 
through  an  investigation  by  the  House  sub- 
committee on  Africa.  According  to  a  staff 
report,  between  1976  and  1978,  the  Space 
Research  Corporation  of  Vermont  violated 
the  U.S.  arms  embargo  against  South  Africa 
by  shipping  60.000  artillery  shells  for  155 
mm  guns  and  other  equipment  to  the  South 
African  government.  The  study  found  that 
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the  amis  deal  had  probably  been  arranged 
by  a  CIA  agent  involved  In  the  covert  action 
program  in  Angola  after  a  1975  request 
from  the  South  African  government  for 
155mm  shells  for  use  in  Angola  had  been 
turned  down  by  a  high-level  interagency 
committee.  "At  the  very  least."  the  study 
concluded,  "this  episode  suggests  serious 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Agency.  At 
most,  there  is  a  possibility  that  elements  of 
the  CIA  purposefully  evaded  U.S.  policy." 
Prof.  Gerald  Bender,  a  specialist  in  south- 
em  African  affairs  who  had  recently  visited 
Angolla,  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  1980  that  the  155mm  cannon 
"has  been  used  by  the  South  Africans  over 
the  past  two  years  in  their  attaclLs  on 
Angola."  He  said  he  had  seen  "continual  evi- 
dence of  South  African  ground  and  air  at- 
tacks against  the  country"  and  that  every 
building  in  the  city  of  Mungo  had  been 
bombed. 

In  May  1978.  an  NSC  official  reportedly 
met  with  Senator  Dicli  Clark  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  providing  military  aid  to  Sa- 
vimbi  despite  the  existence  of  the  Clark 
Amendment.  CIA  Director  Stansfield 
Turner  was  said  to  have  briefed  the  Senate 
intelligence  committee  on  a  plan  to  supply 
arms  to  UNTTA  through  France,  which  had 
also  played  a  minor  role  in  the  1975  civil 
war,  recruiting  mercenaries  for  the  CIA  pro- 
gram. Sen.  Daniel  Moynihan  told  The  New 
York  Times  that  the  Administration  had 
been  saying  for  months  that  it  wanted  to 
support  Savimbi.  An  Administration  official 
later  said  that  the  proposal  had  been  made 
by  the  NSC  and  had  the  support  of  the  CIA 
but  not  of  the  State  DeF>artment. 

Although  aid  was  apparently  not  sent  at 
that  time,  Cuban  President  Fidel  Castro 
said  in  June  1978  on  Issues  and  Answers 
that  "we  know  from  very  good  sources  that 
recently  the  CIA  established  contact  with 
UNTTA  in  Angola  and  .  .  .  promised  U.S.  as- 
sistance." Asked  about  Castro's  charge  later 
that  day,  Rhodesian  guerrilla  leader  Joshua 
Nkoma  said  that  "the  general  talk"  was  that 
the  CIA  had  continued  to  help  Savimbi 
through  South  Africa.  "Everybody  feels 
that  way."  he  added. 

Similar  contacts  with  UNTTA  were  report- 
edly made  in  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan 
Administration.  During  the  1980  presiden- 
tial campaign,  Reagan  had  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  providing  Savimbi  with  weapons. 
According  to  news  reports  attributed  var- 
iously to  UNITA  officials.  Angolan  diplo- 
mats and  South  African  diplomats,  in  mid- 
March  1981.  a  small  team  of  American  mili- 
tary experts  visited  a  UNITA  base,  probably 
in  Namibia,  to  assess  the  group's  needs  and 
to  examine  Savimbi's  request  for  anti-tank 
and  anti-aircraft  missiles.  In  another  ver- 
sion of  the  story  contained  in  a  March  27 
communique  issued  by  the  Namibian  inde- 
pendence movement  SWAPO,  a  UNITA  del- 
egation had  met  with  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander Haig  and  received  an  understand- 
ing from  him  that  the  U.S.  would  provide 
anti-tank  and  anti-aircraft  missiles  to 
UNTTA  if  Prance  still  supported  the  plan 
following  upcoming  French  presidential 
election.  The  reported  meeting  with  Haig 
may  have  been  a  garbled  account  of  a 
March  1981  meeting  in  Morocco  between 
Savimbi  and  "a  State  Department  official " 
later  identified  as  then-assistant  Secretary 
of  African  Affairs  lAnnon  Walker.  Accord- 
ing to  one  State  Department  official. 
Walker  did  not  make  any  promises  of  aid 
but  the  meeting  was  intended  to  send  a 
signal  to  the  Angolan  government  that  the 
Savimbi  option  was  open. 


In  light  of  the  Carter  Administration's 
1978  proposal,  it  is  not  implausible  that  the 
U.S.  was  again  contemplating  Joint  action 
with  France,  which,  until  the  election  of  the 
Mitterrand  government  in  the  spring  of 
1981.  was  a  traditional  American  partner  in 
covert  operations  in  Africa.  Indeed,  the 
French  may  have  t>een  Involved  in  Angola 
all  along.  According  to  a  1981  Interview  by 
the  London  Guardian  with  a  former  captain 
of  South  Africa's  Battalion  32.  which  was 
composed  of  Angolans  and  other  blacks. 
French  and  Israeli  mercenaries  continued  to 
train  the  battalion  and  to  accompany  it  on 
combat  missions  in  southern  Angola.  The 
former  officer  later  said  that  Battalion  32 
sometimes  operated  out  of  uniform  and 
passed  off  its  activities  as  the  work  of 
UNTTA.  Savimbi  claimed  later  In  1980  that 
Prance  had  never  stopped  giving  him 
money. 

In  early  1981.  the  Reagan  Administration 
also  began  an  effort  to  repeal  the  Clark 
Amendment,  although  the  arguments  it 
made  for  lifting  the  ban  focused  on  opposi- 
tion to  "single-country  prohibitions"  and 
not  on  the  virtue  of  supporting  UNITA. 
Indeed,  a  State  Department  official  inter- 
viewed later  that  year  insisted  that  "you 
would  not  find  any  but  the  most  blood- 
thirsty hawks  in  the  Administration— and 
there  are  some— who  think  the  way  to 
pursue  U.S.  objectives  is  to  aid  Savimbi. " 
•The  measure  repealing  the  Clark  Amend- 
ment eventually  passed  the  Senate  but  not 
the  House.  No  further  efforts  were  made  to 
repeal  the  ban. 

The  Administration  may  have  committed 
itself  at  this  point  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment's diplomatic  initiative  in  the  region. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  decided 
simply  to  ignore  the  Clark  Amendment.  In 
September  1981.  the  Portuguese  daily  Por- 
tugal Hoje  reported  that  U.S.  and  South 
Afican  representatives  had  met  with  a 
group  called  the  Military  Committee  of  the 
Angolan  Resistance  (COMIRA).  composed 
of  partisans  of  the  old  FNI^  and  headed  by 
a  former  FNLA  mercenary,  that  was  at- 
tempting to  unify  UNITA  and  the  miniscule 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Enclave  of 
Cabinda  (FLEC).  The  U.S.  representative  al- 
legedly outlined  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's determination  to  change  the  govern- 
ment of  Angola  and  bring  Savimbi  to  power. 
In  December,  the  pro-communist  Diarlo  de 
Lisboa  claimed  that  COMIRA  had  some 
2.000  armed  men  based  in  Zaire  that  were 
being  trained  by  U.S..  Israeli,  Egyptian  and 
Belgian  Instructors.  The  paper  claimed  that 
the  group  had  "a  DC-3  and  a  DC-4  provided 
by  the  Reagan  Administration"  that  had 
been  transporting  supplies  Into  Angola.  The 
paper  quoted  diplomatic  sources  as  saying 
that  U.S.  advisers  had  refused  to  permit  the 
group  to  stage  large-scale  military  oper- 
ations in  angola  and  that  such  attacks 
would  occur  "only  if  diplomatic  efforts  fail." 
Little  has  been  heard  about  COMIRA  since, 
and  the  group  may  not  have  ever  existed. 

Savimbi  did.  however,  meet  with  Haig  in 
December  1981  during  a  visit  to  Washing- 
ton. A  State  Department  spokesman  said 
the  meeting  signified  American  recognition 
that  UNTTA  was  a  "legitimate  political 
force  in  Angola  which  must  be  taken  Into 
account."  The  London  Observer  later  re- 
ported that  "Savimbi  was  given  to  under- 
stand that,  if  necessary,  ways  and  means 
would  be  found  to  by-pass  the  Clark  Amend- 
ment, which  forbids  U.S.  aid  to  any  group  in 
Angola  by  channelling  money  through  a 
third  country."  Indeed.  Savimbi  confirmed 
that  this  was  his  understanding  in  a  Janu- 


ary 1982  Interview  with  the  conservative 
Portuguese  weeldy  tempo,  and  even  indicat- 
ed that  he  was  already  receiving  American 
assistance.  "Material  help  is  not  dependent 
on.  nor  limited  by,  the  Clark  Amendment." 
he  told  the  magazine.  "A  great  country  like 
the  United  States  has  other  channels.  .  .  . 
The  Clark  Amendment  means  nothing."  In 
October,  UNTTA  reprentative  in  London 
told  Africa  Now  that  the  U.S.  was  not  help- 
ing the  group  militarily  but  said  that  "the 
U.S.  has  friends  and  allies  who  are  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  U.S.  to  help  UNITA.  "The 
report  noted  that  Saudi  Arabia  had  in- 
creased its  aid  to  UNITA— after  previously 
cutting  it— following  Savimbi's  December 
1981  trip  to  the  United  SUtes.  Indeed,  earli- 
er that  year,  The  New  York  Times  quoted  a 
State  Department  policy  paper  that  said  Sa- 
vimbi's cooperation  with  U.S.  diplomatic 
plans  could  be  expected  because  he  was  de- 
pendent on  aid  from  "parties  we  can  direct- 
ly Influence"— apparently  a  reference  to  na- 
tions like  Saudi  Arabia  and  Morocco. 

These  reports  were  largely  ignored  by  the 
American  press  until  Newsweek,  in  an  Octo- 
ber 1983  cover  story  about  the  resurgence  of 
the  CIA  under  William  Casey,  made  the 
cryptic  assertion  that  '"Training,  arms  and 
financial  assistance  are  also  given  to  mili- 
tary forces  in  Ethiopia,  Angola  and  the 
Sudan."  In  a  letter  to  the  magazine,  Casey 
denied  "the  allegation  that  CIA  is  providing 
covert  aid  to  the  insurgents  in  Angola."  He 
noted  that  such  assistance  "would  be  illegal, 
and  CIA  does  not  violate  the  law." 

SAVIMBI,  SOUTH  AFRICA  AMD  SWAPO 

South  Africa's  relationship  with  Savimbi 
apparently  goes  back  to  mid-1974,  at  which 
time  the  South  African  press  began  to  sup- 
port him  as  a  ""moderate"  leader  for  Angola. 
In  October  1975,  after  consulting  several 
other  African  leaders,  Savimbi  invited 
South  African  troops  Into  Angola,  and 
UNITA  fought  alongside  South  Africa  until 
the  latter  withdrew  from  the  country  in 
January  1976.  Since  that  time.  South  Africa 
has  kept  UNITA  alive  as  a  signlfcant  mili- 
tary force  in  Angola,  providing  the  mainstay 
of  the  group's  material  support  including 
weapons,  explosives,  vehicles,  petroleum, 
food  and  medical  supplies. 

South  African  troops  based  across  the 
border  in  Namibia  have  also  regularly  pro- 
vided UNITA  with  direct  air  and  combat 
support  and  even  acted  as  UNITA  surro- 
gates. "The  latter  Is  generally  done  by  Bat- 
talion 32.  a  unit  of  the  South  African  De- 
fense Force  composed  largely  of  former 
members  of  the  FNLA  and  other  black  Afri- 
can soldiers.  In  1981.  a  British  mercenary 
who  had  fought  with  Battalion  32  told  the 
Manchester  Guardian  that  the  unit  often 
operated  out  of  uniform  in  Angola.  "While 
Battalion  32  was  taking  Savate"  In  southern 
Angola,  for  example,  he  said. 

"Two  representatives  of  UNTTA  were 
waiting  at  the  tactical  headquarters  down 
the  road— one  white  intelligence  officer  and 
one  black  soldier.  When  the  battle  was  over, 
they  came  up  to  claim  the  town  for  UNTTA. 
The  point  is  that  UNITA  hangs  around  in 
the  Southeast  where  their  tribe  is  and  they 
can  probably  defend  themselves,  but  they 
can't  go  out  and  take  somewhere  like 
Savate.  We  do  it  for  them  because  it  im- 
proves their  bargaining  position." 

Another  former  officer  in  Battalion  32,  an 
Angolan  named  Jose  Ricardo  Belmundo. 
said  the  unit  was  also  sometimes  requested 
by  UNITA  "to  help  them  out  of  trouble.  .  . 
as  they  do  not  have  the  same  skills  as  we  do. 
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I  personally  took  part  in  such  baillng-out 
operations." 

This  kind  of  surrogate  operation  still 
occurs.  In  fact.  The  New  York  "Times  report- 
ed on  January  12,  1986  that  "Wynand 
Petrus  du  Poit.  a  South  African  captain,  re- 
cently tried  to  blow  up  a  1.6  million-barrel 
oU  tank  farm  operated  by  the  Chevron  Cor- 
poration in  Angola."  The  South  African 
commando  was  captured  carrying  leaflets  In 
which  UNITA  claimed  credit  for  the  attack. 
The  same  pattern  may  also  have  accounted 
for  Incidents  in  the  summer  of  1984  In 
which  UNITA  claimed  credit  for  attacks  on 
a  Gulf  Oil  pipeline  in  the  northern  province 
of  Cabinda  and  on  two  ships  In  Luanda 
harbor.  If  these  actions  were  really  conduct- 
ed by  UNTTA.  they  represent  a  major  In- 
crease in  its  ability  to  act  outside  its  tradi- 
tional region  of  strength  in  the  southeast. 

Battalion  32  and  other  South  African  De- 
fense Force  units  also  operate  conventional- 
ly in  Angola.  Indeed.  South  Africa  has  in- 
vaded Angola  at  least  twelve  times  since 
1975.  occupying  provincial  capitals  in  the 
south  and  sending  air  strikes  and  thousands 
of  ground  forces  as  much  as  200  miles  into 
Angolan  territory.  Although  South  Africa 
claims  that  these  incursions  are  directed  ex- 
clusively against  SWAPO,  which  the  MPLA 
allows  to  operate  from  Angola,  the  Angolan 
government,  Independent  observers  and 
former  South  African  military  officers  say 
that  purely  Angolan  targets  are  also  often 
systematically  attacked. 

One  price  UNITA  pays  for  South  African 
support  is  service  in  South  Africa's  war 
against  SWAPO.  UNITA,  which  Initially 
avoided  contact  with  SWAPO,  was  reported 
in  March,  1981  to  have  begun  conducting 
military  operations  against  the  Namibian  in- 
dependence group.  Later  that  year,  a  Wash- 
ington Post  reporter  who  visited  Savimbi 
wrote  that  "detailed  maps  of  SWAPO  camps 
and  units  are  kept  up  to  date  In  UNITA  s  In- 
telligence center."  UNTTA  is  also  said  to 
have  infiltrated  SWAPO  and  provided 
South  Africa  with  information  about  the 
group.  Savimbi  regretfully  told  an  American 
Journalist  in  1984  that  SWAPO's  leader  Sam 
Nujoma  had  helped  him  slip  Into  Angola 
once  in  the  1960s.  "It  was  Sam  Nujoma  who 
gave  me  my  first  pistol,"  he  said.  ""It's  a 
shame  he  has  gone  over  to  the  Soviets.  I 
warned  him,  and  now  we  are  enemies." 

V^BO  IS  SAVIMBI? 

At  last  month's  meeting  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Political  Action  Conference,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick  presented  Jonas  Savimbi 
with  an  award  from  the  American  Conserva- 
tive Union  and  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom.  "Linguist,  philosopher,  poet,  poli- 
tician, warrior,"  she  said,  "Savimbi  has  ad- 
mirers the  world  over,  and  I  have  long  been 
one  of  them."  She  went  on  to  call  him  ""one 
of  the  few  authentic  heroes  of  our  time" 
and  to  urge  the  Reagan  Administration  to 
send  UNTTA  "real  assistance  .  .  .  real 
helicopters  .  .  .  real  ground-to-air  missiles." 

The  Irony  of  Savimbi's  emergence  as  an 
antl-communlst  hero  in  the  United  States 
bas  often  been  pointed  out.  Indeed,  the  ini- 
tial U.S.  decision  to  support  UNTTA  in  1975 
was  made  despite  the  CIA's  belief  that 
UNTTA  and  the  MPLA  were  ideologically  in- 
distinguishable. As  then-CIA  Director  Wil- 
liam Colby  told  a  House  committee  later 
that  year 

They  are  all  Independents.  They  are  all 
for  black  Africa. 

They  are  all  for  some  fuzzy  kind  of  social 


ticulation,  but  some  aort  of  "let's  not  be  ex- 
ploited by  the  capitalist  nations." 

Rep.  Les  Aspin  then  had  the  following  ex- 
change with  Colby: 

Mr.  Aspim:  And  why  are  the  Chinese  back- 
ing the  moderate  group? 

Mr.  Colby:  Because  the  Soviets  are  back- 
ing the  MPLA  is  the  simplest  answer. 

Mr.  Aspin:  It  sounds  like  that  is  why  we 
are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Colby:  It  is. 

It  appears  that  Savimbi  has  managed  to 
persuade  American  conservatives  that  his 
motivations  are  the  same  as  their  own— that 
he  opposes  the  MPLA  because  it  is  support- 
ed by  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans.  In  fact, 
the  opposite  is  true:  Savimbi  is  opposed  to 
the  Soviets  and  Cubans  in  Angola,  not  on 
ideological  or  geopolitical  grounds,  but 
simply  because  they  support  his  rivals  in 
the  MPLA. 

"UNITA  has  never  abandoned  Marxism," 
one  U.S.  official  commented  In  1981.  "It  is 
manipulated  very  skillfully  in  the  West.  He 
[Savimbi]  has  the  capacity  to  appear  as  the 
last  hope  of  the  West.  But  I  believe  he's 
more  of  a  Marxist"  than  the  leadership  of 
the  MPLA.  When  this  official  asked  Sa- 
vimbi how  UNITA's  economic  policies  would 
differ  from  those  of  the  MPLA.  Savimbi 
"thought  for  a  moment  and  then  he  said, 
'Not  very  much.  Not  very  much  at  all.' " 
Indeed,  UNITA's  economic  program  still 
calls  for  the  nationalization  of  major  indus- 
tries and  social  services. 

In  some  respects,  a  UNITA  government 
could  be  more  hostile  to  the  West  than  the 
current  one.  As  then-Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs  Richard  Moose 
told  a  House  subcommittee  in  1980,  "The 
MPLA's  appeal  is  national  In  character  and. 
as  such,  is  directed  to  a  variety  of  racial  and 
ethnic  groups.  UNITA,  on  the  other  hand, 
draws  substantial  support  from  the  Ovim- 
bundus."  Indeed,  Savimbi  has  traditionally 
been  more  bitter  than  his  rivals  about  the 
white  role  in  Angola;  in  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
he  called  for  an  all-black  politics  and  criti- 
cized the  MPLA  for  the  presence  of  whites 
and  mulattos  In  its  leadership.  As  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  large  U.S.  corporation  that 
operates  in  Angola  told  Prof.  Bender  ""Sa- 
vimbi would  be  the  worst  socialist  of  the  lot 
and  would  be  much  harder  to  do  business 
with  than  the  MPLA."' 

UNTTA's  human  rights  record  is  compara- 
ble to  or  worse  than  that  of  the  MPLA.  As  a 
generally  favorable  1984  article  in  the  con- 
servative Human  Events  noted.  Amnesty 
International  has  reported  that  "UNTTA 
representatives  have  on  several  occasions  In- 
dicated that  tUNITAl  prisoners  were  being 
executed."  The  author  of  the  article  said 
Savimbi  confirmed  Amnesty's  charge  that 

"UNITA  agents  explode  bombs  In  public 
places  (at  markets,  for  example)  In  MPLA- 
controUed  towns,  including  populous 
Luanda.  When  I  asked  Savimbi  about  such 
activities  he  told  me  that  UNTTA  does  very 
little  of  this— the  MPLA  often  responds  to 
such  incidents  with  brutal  reprisals  against 
suspected  UNTTA  abetters,  he  explained." 

Indeed,  during  Savimbi's  recent  visit  to 
Washington,  UNTTA  announced  that  It  had 
blown  up  a  hotel  In  Angola  at  which  a 
number  of  Bulgarian  technicians  were  stay- 
ing. 

Savimbi  also  has  a  stated  policy  of  kidnap- 
ping foelgners  who  are  helping  run  Angolan 
economic  enterprises.  In  1984  and  1985,  he 
kidnapped  some  99  foreign  workers  at  the 
Cafunfo  diamond  mines— including  two 
American  and  nineteen  British  citizens— and 
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captives"  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  rescue 
them.  "The  workers  were  apparently  later  re- 
leased unharmed. 

By  contrast.  Amnesty  International's  most 
recent  report  on  Angola  criticized  the 
BfPLA  government  primarily  for  detaining 
prisoners  without  charge — often  for  long  pe- 
riods—but did  not  say  such  prisoners  were 
executed  or  abused.  Most  were  said  to  be 
suspected  UNTTA  combatants,  and  only  one 
was  cited  as  a  purely  political  "prisoner  of 
conscience." 

Two  other  aspects  of  Savimbi's  past  are 
important  to  an  understanding  of  his  por- 
trayal of  himself  as  '"the  last  hope  of  the 
West." 

"The  first  is  his  traditional  anti-American- 
ism. According  to  State  Department  docu- 
ments quoted  by  Gerald  Bender.  Savimbi 
marched  into  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Bern, 
Switzerland  in  1961  and  introduced  himself 
as  "the  future  president  of  Angola."  Appar- 
ently he  did  not  get  anything  for  his  trou- 
ble. Indeed,  Savimbi's  bitter  break  with 
Holden  Roberto  and  the  FNLA  in  1964  was 
based,  he  said,  on  his  conviction  that  "no 
progressive  action  is  possible  with  men  who 
serve  American  interests  .  .  .  the  notorious 
agents  of  Imperalism."  Throughout  the  fol- 
lowing decade,  Savimbi  adopted  what 
Bender  describes  as  "a  highly  visible  revolu- 
tionary, anticapitalist,  and  anti-American 
posture.  He  travelled  around  the  world 
meeting  famous  revolutionaries,  most  of 
whom  supported  him:  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser, 
Ahmed  Ben  Bella,  Nguyen  Giap,  Che  Gue- 
vara, and  Mao." 

Indeed,  Savimbi's  Maoism  is  the  second 
element  that  is  important  to  an  understand- 
ing of  his  career.  UNITA  was  created  In 
1966  as  a  result  of  Chinese  training,  arms 
and  financial  support,  and  China  provided 
most  of  the  group's  limited  outside  aid  until 
1975.  As  Savimbi  wrote  in  a  recent  article  in 
Policy  Review: 

"Prom  Mao  and  the  Communists.  I 
learned  how  to  fight  and  win  a  guerrilla  war 
.  .  .  Today  we  who  fight  for  [economic  and 
cultural]  freedoms  are  using  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  guerrilla  warfare  developed  by 
the  Communists." 

He  goes  on  to  explain,  in  a  section  titled 
"Lessons  From  Chairman  Mao."  that  he  has 
adopted  Maoist  strategies  but  rejected 
Maoist  policies  In  favor  of  Western  ones. 
"That  may  be.  In  any  case,  his  commitment 
to  Maoist  strategy  provides  an  important 
clue  to  the  puzzle  of  Savimbi— a  man  who 
impresses  those  who  meet  him  as  a  princi- 
pled, charismatic  leader  but  has  made  an 
unapologetic  alliance  with  South  Africa; 
who  has  declared  war  on  his  former  allies  in 
SWAPO  but  still  Insists  that  he  is  opposed 
to  apartheid. 

All  this  simply  means  that  Savimbi  has 
taken  to  heart  Mao  "Tse-tung's  theory  of 
"primary  and  secondary  contradictions."  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  revolutionary  leaders 
should  form  alliances,  even  with  enemies  of 
"secondary"  importance,  in  order  to  bring 
all  available  force  to  bear  on  the  ""primary" 
conflict.  This  theory  explained  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party's  temporary  alliance  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  against  the  Ji^ianese.  as 
well  as  its  resumption  of  civil  war  once  the 
conflict  with  the  Nationalists  again  became 
the  ""primary  contradiction."  Savimbi's  po- 
litical evolution  seems  to  follow  the  same 
pattern.  He  believed  in  working  with  the 
MPLA  against  the  Portuguese,  and  with 
South  Africa— and  even  the  United  SUtes— 
against  the  MPLA.  As  he  told  "The  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  1981.  "U  I  am  getting  sup- 
nnrt  fmm  thff  Tl  R     it.  domn't  mean  I  SUD- 
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port  the  U^.  I  will  get  support  where  I  can 
get  it."  His  real  loyalties— which  are  to  him- 
self and  perhaps  to  the  Ovimbundus— have 
never  changed. 

SAVIMBI  AND  0.S.  DIPLOMACY  IN  SOUTHERN 
ATRICA 

The  United  States  has  two  major  interests 
in  southern  Africa:  the  withdrawal  of 
Cuban  troops  from  Angola  and  an  end  to 
South  Africa's  occupation  of  Namibia. 

South  Africa  initially  took  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  Namibia  (then  called  South- 
West  Africa)  under  a  1920  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate.  In  1966,  the  United  Nations 
ended  the  arrangement,  but  South  Africa 
has  not  been  willing  to  leave  Namibia.  In 
1978.  the  U.N.  passed  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 435,  providing  for  a  withdrawal  of 
South  African  troops,  to  be  followed  by 
U.N.-supervised  elections  for  a  Constituent 
Assembly  which  would  write  a  constitution 
for  an  independent  Namibia.  A  "Western 
Contact  Group"  composed  of  the  United 
States.  Britain.  Canada,  Prance  and  West 
Germany  was  created  to  oversee  implemen- 
tation of  the  U.N.  resolution.  But,  although 
South  Africa  initially  agreed  to  implement 
Res.  435.  it  has  refused  to  do  so. 

Shortly  after  the  Reagan  Administration 
took  office.  Chester  Crocker,  the  State  De- 
partment's new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Afri- 
can Affairs,  proposed  a  controversial  policy 
of  "constructive  engagement"  with  South 
Africa.  Crocker  initially  argued  that  the 
U.S.  should  establish  a  closer,  more  coopera- 
tive relationship  with  South  Africa  while 
encouraging  the  country  to  make  progress 
in  dismantling  apartheid.  But  it  was  on  the 
external  issue  of  Namibia  that  "constructive 
engagement"  proved  most  promising. 

Crocker's  view  was  that  the  South  Afri- 
cans might  be  persuaded  to  leave  Namibia  if 
their  legitimate  security  concerns  could  be 
satisfied  and  if  they  understood  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  offered  their  best 
opportunity  to  settle  an  issue  that  would 
have  to  be  solved  eventually  in  any  case.  At 
the  same  time,  as  Crocker  cautioned  in  a 
May  1981  memorandum  for  Haig: 

"We  cannot  allow  the  South  Africans  to 
be  disingenuous  with  us  over  Namibia.  If 
they  have  no  intention  of  pulling  out  of  the 
territory  under  circumstances  reasonably 
acceptable  to  the  international  community 
at  large,  we  will  want  to  opt  out  of  the  nego- 
tiation process  rather  than  be  subjected  to 
an  endless,  meaningless  charade." 

In  June.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Clark  asked  South  African  officials  if 
they  would  be  willing  to  move  toward  a  Na- 
mibia settlement  if  the  U.S.  guaranteed  the 
withdrawal  of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola. 
They  said  they  would. 

Critics  of  this  "linkage"  between  Namibia 
and  Angola— Including  other  members  of 
the  Western  Contact  Group — objected  that 
South  Africa  should  leave  Namibia  irrespec- 
tive of  developments  in  Angola  and  that  in 
any  case  the  Cubans  were  in  Angola  at  the 
request  of  the  legitimate  government  of 
that  country.  The  U.S.  took  the  position 
that,  although  this  might  be  true.  South 
Africa  could  not  be  forced  to  leave  Namibia 
and  that,  as  Alexander  Haig  put  it,  there 
was  an  "empirical"  relationship  between  de- 
velopments in  the  two  countries.  Neither 
the  Cubans  nor  the  South  Africans  could  be 
expected  to  "go  first."  but  there  would  have 
to  be  parallel  withdrawals.  Crocker  also 
argued  that  a  simultaneous  Cuban  with- 
drawal from  Angola  would  make  a  South 
African  withdrawal  from  Namibia  politically 
possible  by  protecting  the  Botha  govem- 


right-wing  that  Prime  Minister  Botha  had 
"sold  out."  The  same  consideration  prob- 
ably also  applied  to  Crocker's  efforts  to  sell 
his  policy  within  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion. 

The  shape  of  an  agreement  emerged  in 
the  remaining  months  of  1981  and  1982. 
The  Contact  Group  proposed  a  series  of 
constitutional  principles  establishing  a 
three-branch  government  in  Namibia  and 
guaranteeing  property  rights  and  funda- 
mental human  rights.  South  Africa  agreed 
to  negotiate  a  timetable  for  withdrawing 
from  Namibia  in  exchange  for  parallel  with- 
drawals of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola.  De- 
fending this  "linkage"  during  a  visit  to 
Zaire,  Vice-President  George  Bush  said  in 
November  1982  that  the  U.S.  strategy  de- 
pended not  only  on  an  effort  to  reassure 
South  Africa.  "We  are  pledged  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Namibia.  And  obviously,""  he 
added, 

"A  part  of  what  we're  trying  to  do  would 
mean  that  there  would  have  to  be  guaran- 
tees of  Angola"s  independence  and  Angola's 
security.  And  I  want  to  make  that  point  be- 
cause some  don't  focus  on  that.  And  the 
United  States,  and  I  think  every  other  coun- 
try, would  feel  an  obligation  to  be  helpful  in 
working  out  some  arrangement  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Angola." 

In  December  1982,  South  African  and  An- 
golan officials  met  and  agreed  on  a  de  facto 
cease-fire  intended  to  lead  to  a  formal  disen- 
gagement pact.  "We  thought  we  had 
reached  a  real  turning-point."  a  U.S.  diplo- 
mat told  The  Washington  Post.  "We  were 
talking  specifics  about  a  timetable  for  the 
mutual  withdrawal  of  the  Cubans  and  of 
the  South  Africans,  and  we  thought  we  had 
the  all-clear."  But  at  a  second  meeting  in 
February  1983.  South  Africa  appeared  to  be 
less  interested  in  an  agreement.  In  the 
meantime,  the  South  Africans  began  heavi- 
ly arming  Savimbi.  who  launched  a  major 
offensive  in  mid- 1983  that  he  said  was  in- 
tended to  force  the  Angolan  government  to 
negotiate  with  him  and  to  force  internation- 
al negotiators  to  include  UNITA  in  any  re- 
gional settlement.  In  October,  a  "senior  dip- 
lomat"' told  the  Post  that  "the  Angolans  are 
sincerely  convinced  that,  with  the  military 
situation  as  bad  as  it  is  now.  sending  the 
Cubans  home  would  be  committing  suicide." 

South  Africa's  attitude  toward  a  settle- 
ment in  Namibia  and  Angola  is  ambivalent 
at  best— sometimes  cooperative,  sometimes 
obstructionist.  But  it  is  UNITA  that  simply 
does  not  fit  into  the  diplomatic  equation. 
This  fundamental  conflict  between  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
UNITA  was  played  out  again  in  1984.  In 
January.  Crocker  announced  a  major  U.S. 
drive  to  reach  an  agreement  in  the  region. 
In  February,  both  sides  appeared  to  agree  to 
a  U.S.  "package"  providing  for  the  following 
steps: 

South  Africa  would  agree  to  the  Contact 
Group's  plan  for  a  Namibian  settlement 

Angola  would  indicate  that  South  Africa's 
agreement  to  leave  Namibia  made  it  possible 
for  Angola  to  ask  the  Cubans  to  leave 
Angola 

South  Africa  would  say  that  this  in  turn 
made  it  possible  to  begin  implementing  the 
Namibia  withdrawal 

The  United  States  would  announce  that 
Angola's  decision  to  send  Cuban  troops 
home  made  it  possible  for  the  U.S.  to  recog- 
nize Angola 

A  U.N.  Truce  Advisory  Group  would  go  to 
Namibia  to  monitor  the  South  African  with- 
drawal and  the  holding  of  elections. 

Meanwhile,    South    Africa    and    Angola 


to  withdraw  from  semi-permanent  positions 
up  to  100  miles  inside  Angola  and  Angola 
agreed  to  stop  SWAPO  infiltration  into  Na- 
mibia. UNITA  pledged  not  to  take  military 
actions  that  would  upset  the  delicate 
accord. 

But  within  days.  UNITA  launched  a  major 
attack  against  the  Cafunfo  diamond  mine  in 
order  to  protest  its  exclusion  from  the  pro- 
posed agreement.  The  following  month,  it 
attacked  a  provincial  capital  in  western 
Angola.  This  attack.  UNITA  spokesmen  ex- 
plained, was  a  response  to  Angola's  call  for 
an  end  to  outside  aid  to  the  guerrilla  group 
as  part  of  the  regional  "package"  of  agree- 
ments. UNITA  vowed  that  the  offensive  was 
merely  "a  prelude  to  bloodier  violence  in 
Angola."  That  summer.  UNITA  took  credit 
for  a  series  of  major  economic  sabotage  ac- 
tions. In  November.  Savimbi  threatened  to 
launch  a  major  guerrilla  offensive  against 
Luanda  if  another  effort  was  made  to 
achieve  a  regional  settlement  that  did  not 
include  him.  UNITA  would  not  permit  the 
Cubans  to  leave  Angola  unless  the  guerrilla 
force  was  made  a  party  to  such  a  settlement, 
he  said  at  a  press  conference  on  November 
9.  "UNITA  will  have  to  be  a  party  to  all  ne- 
gotiations whose  objective  will  be  to  deter- 
mine the  future  of  Namibia  and  the  corre- 
sponding withdrawal  of  Cubans  from  our 
country."  Savimbi  vowed. 

'"We  insist  that  all  the  parties  involved  in 
the  southern  African  conflict  should  recog- 
nize UNITA  as  a  central  factor  with  suffi- 
cient means  to  influence  the  (Cuban]  with- 
drawal."' 

"I  don't  want  to  rock  the  boat."  Savimbi 
added.  "I  want  to  be  part  of  it." 

America's  diplomatic,  strategic  and  com- 
mercial interests  in  southern  Africa  now 
appear  to  be  hostage  to  Jonas  Savimbi's  am- 
bitions. Following  repeal  of  the  Clark 
Amendment  last  July,  the  State  Depart- 
ment initially  opposed  White  House  plans 
to  renew  U.S.  aid  to  UNITA.  though  recent- 
ly the  Department  gave  way  and  asked  only 
that  any  such  aid  be  provided  covertly. 
Chester  Crocker  has  warned  American  cor- 
porations doing  business  in  Angola  that 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
UNITA.  Apparently,  the  State  Department 
is  giving  ground  in  hopes  of  limiting  the 
damage  and  of  continuing  its  efforts  in 
southern  Africa.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
these  efforts  can  now  have  any  honorable  or 
realistic  objective. 

OAU  Sends  Urgent  Appeal  to  Congress 
Below  Is  the  text  of  a  telegram  sent  by  Ide 
Ounarou.  Secretary  General  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  African  Unity,  to  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Dole  (on  November  15.  1985:) 
Your  Excellency,  the  Organization  of  Af- 
rican Unity  has  learned  with  great  concern 
of  certain  moves  that  are  now  taking  place 
in  the  United  States  Congress  with  a  view  to 
providing  the  UNITA  bandit  movement  aid 
with  more  than  $300,000,000.  As  your  excel- 
lency may  well  know  the  eventual  provision 
of  such  an  assistance  will  not  only  be  con- 
strued as  a  gross  violation  of  the  Angolan 
sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity  by  the 
United  States  but  would  also  go  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  assurances  given 
by  the  State  Department  following  the 
repeal  of  the  Clark  Amendment.  Your  excel- 
lency may  recall  that  the  policy  of  your  gov- 
ernment on  provision  of  arms  to  elements  in 
Angola  as  enunciated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  wake  of  the  repeal  of  the  Clark 
Amendment  Is  "any  assistance  for  military 
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be  considered  In  the  context  of  the  pros- 
pects for  the  achievement  of  Internationally 
recognized  independence  settlement  in  Na- 
mibia in  accordance  with  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  435."  The  Organization 
of  African  Unity  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
If  the  Congress  goes  ahead  with  the  provi- 
sion of  the  envisaged  assistance  to  UNITA  it 
wUl  not  only  nullify  the  earlier  assurances 
given  by  the  United  States  administration 
but  would  also  impede  the  attainment  of  in- 
dependence by  Namibia  on  the  basis  of  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  435.  In  view  of 
this  I  wish  to  appeal  to  your  excellency  so 
that  you  may  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  stop  Gux:ording  any  kind  of  assistance  to 
the  UNITA  bandits.  Please  accept,  your  ex- 
cellency, the  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration.* 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry in  Congress  I  have  seen  an  issue 
that  has  been  handled  in  the  way  this 
has  been  handled,  overtly  and  covert- 
ly. It  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not 
serious. 

It  calls  to  mind  something  that 
George  Orwell  wrote.  He  said  that 
"when  there  is  a  gap  between  one's 
real  and  one's  imagined  aims,  one 
turns  to  long  words  and  exhausted 
idioms,  like  a  cuttlefish  squirting  ink." 

Covert  aid  might  not  meet  Orwell's 
definition  of  long  words,  but  it  is  a 
kind  of  tired  cliche,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
signal  for  the  United  States  that  we 
have  to  observe. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  issue  is  not 
going  to  be  settled  this  afternoon 
without  a  very  prolonged  debate.  I 
know  that  the  managers  of  the  bill  are 
anxious  to  get  on. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  African  Subcommittee,  has 
made  a  generous  offer,  on  her  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, to  hold  a  hearing.  I  luiow  we  can 
have  every  confidence  that  these  hear- 
ings will  be  held,  and  I  think  we  can 
come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  should  be  in  executive  or 
public  hearings.  Perhaps  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  have  both.  I  think  that  is  a 
generous  offer,  and  I  am  willing  to 
rely  upon  it. 

I  think,  however,  that  this  debate, 
calling  up  this  amendment,  serves  a 
useful  purpose. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  used  to  say  that 
"the  best  inducement  to  a  clear  con- 
science is  the  suspicion  that  someone 
is  watching."  Through  this  amend- 
ment and  through  this  debate,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  we  are  watching, 
and  it  is  time  to  get  on  top  of  this 
issue. 

In  reliance  on  the  assurance  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  SSBl 

(Purpose:  To  revise  the  provisions  estab- 
lishing a  Nuclear  Weapons  Council.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment,  which  has  the 


approval  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  Democrat,  with  reference  to 
the  reconunendations  of  the  blue 
ribbon  commission  regarding  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  their  efforts  with 
reference  to  nuclear  weapons.  I  send 
to  the  desk  the  amendment,  which  I 
have  worked  on  with  the  majority  and 
minority  staffs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  amendment 
be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MEHici]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2652. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  335.  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  338,  line  18.  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"§  179.  The  Nuclear  Weapons  Council 

"(a)  There  is  a  Joint  Nuclear  Weapons 
Council  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Council')  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Director  of  I>efense  Research 
and  E^ngineering. 

'"(2)  The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SUf f . 

"(3)  One  senior  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  apF>ointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

"(bHl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
the  member  appointed  under  subsection 
(aKl). 

"(2)  A  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  representative  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)(3)  whenever  the 
matter  under  consideration  is  within  the 
primary  responsibility  or  concern  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  as  determined  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Council. 

"(cKl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Council  to  furnish  nec- 
essary staff  and  administrative  services  to 
the  Council. 

"(2)  The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Atomic  Energy  shall  be  the  Staff 
Director  of  the  Council. 

"(dXl)  The  Council  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  following  matters: 

"(A)  Preparing  the  annual  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Stockpile  Memorandum. 

"(B)  Developing  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
piles options  and  the  costs  of  such  options. 

"(C)  Coordinating  programming  and 
budget  matters  pertaining  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Energy. 

"(D)  Identifying  various  options  for  cost- 
effective  schedules  for  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction. 


"(E)  Considering  safety,  security,  and  con- 
trol issues  for  existing  weapons  and  for  pro- 
posed new  weapon  program  starts. 

"(F)  Ensuring  that  adequate  consideration 
is  given  to  design,  performance,  and  cost 
tradeoffs  for  all  proposed  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs. 

"(G)  Providing  broad  guidance  regarding 
priorities  for  research  on  nuclear  weapons. 

"'(H)  Preparing  comments  on  annual  pro- 
posals for  budget  levels  for  research  on  nu- 
clear weapons  and  transmitting  those  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  before  the  preparation 
of  the  annual  budget  requests  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  those  departments. 

"(I)  Providing- 

"(i)  broad  guidance  regarding  priorities 
for  research  on  improved  conventional 
weapons,  and 

"(ii)  comments  on  annual  proposals  for 
budget  levels  for  research  on  improved  con- 
ventional weapons, 

"and  transmitting  such  guidance  and  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"'(e)  The  Coimcil  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  the  actions  that 
have  been  taken  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  Energy  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Blue  Ribbon  Task  Group  on  Nuclear 
Weapons  Program  Management.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  include  in  such  report  its  recom- 
mendations on  the  role  and  composition  of 
the  staff  of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall 
submit  such  report  to  the  Committees  not 
later  than  March  1.  1987.". 

(f)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"179.  The  Nuclear  Weapons  Council.". 

(g)  CThairman  op  JCS  To  Serve  on  Codk- 
ciL  IP  There  is  No  Vice  Chairman  or  JC2S.— 
If  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion the  position  of  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  comparable  posi- 
tion, has  not  been  established  by  law,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Coun- 
cil established  by  section  179  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a).  If  the  position  of  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (or  comparable  posi- 
tion) is  esUblished  by  law  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  remain  a 
member  of  such  Council  only  until  an  indi- 
vidual has  been  appointed  vice  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

(h)  Repeal.— Section  26  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  (42  U.S.C.  2037)  is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  committee.  Senator 
NuNH.  for  his  help  and  cooperation  in 
working  out  this  issue.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  un- 
necessarily so  I  will  be  brief.  The  com- 
mittee bill  contained  a  provision,  sec- 
tion 3132,  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Clark  panel  on  nu- 
clear weapons  program  management. 
Included  in  this  section  were  a  number 
of  provisions  that  pertained  to  conven- 
tional weapons.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
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tainly  support  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia's efforts  to  Improve  our  conven- 
tional weaponry,  especially  if  it  de- 
creases our  dependence  on  nuclear 
weapons.  The  committee  bill  also  con- 
tained $34  million,  which  was  ear- 
marked for  research  on  conventional 
weapons  at  the  weapons  labs.  Again. 
Mr.  I»resident,  I  certainly  support  the 
idea  of  increasing  the  research  effort 
into  conventional  weapons  at  the 
weapons  labs.  I  think  most  Senators 
know  that  two  of  those  labs  are  in  my 
State.  The  reason  I  objected  to  this 
provision  is  that  it  authorized  funding 
for  conventional  weapons  in  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Energy  section  of  the  bill 
and  provided  that  the  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Council,  established  by  this  sec- 
tion, should  address  a  number  of  mat- 
ters relating  to  conventional  weapons. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  no  think  that  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
should  be  funding  conventional  weap- 
ons for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Work  of  this  nature  performed  at  the 
labs  should  be  funded  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  using  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  would 
add  that  there  is  already  quite  a  bit  of 
work  performed  at  the  labs  under  this 
arrangement.  It  is  a  very  important 
part  of  their  workload.  DOD  is  the 
biggest  customer  but  there  are  other 
customers  such  as  the  NRC,  NASA, 
the  FAA.  and  others.  I  hope  this  kind 
of  work  will  continue  and  will  flourish, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  should  interfere 
with  the  unique  arrangement  that  this 
Nation  has  established  to  manage  and 
oversee  its  nuclear  activities.  In  short. 
I  do  not  think  the  Department  of 
Energy  should  be  budgeting  for  re- 
search on  conventional  weapons. 

I  imderstand  that  the  concerns  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  who  wants 
to  improve  the  management  and  co- 
ordination of  the  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  EInergy.  He  is  to 
be  commended  for  taking  the  leader- 
ship in  this  area  to  implement  the  re- 
comendations  of  the  blue  ribbon  task 
group.  We  have  worked  out  some  revi- 
sions in  the  language  that  are  mutual- 
ly agreement.  In  addition.  Senator 
Nuim  has  indicated  that  in  the  future. 
he  will  try  to  fund  improved  conven- 
tional weapons  in  the  DOD  portion  of 
the  bill. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  help  and  coop- 
eration in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  and  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

First  of  aU,  tn  the  bill  before  us, 
they  tried  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission, frequently  referred  to  as  the 
Warner  Commission.  They  tried  to  im- 
plement that  so  as  to  get  better  coordi- 
nation between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  Energy 
with  reference  to  the  Department  of 


Energy's  involvement  in  matters  mili- 
tary. 

I  understand  clearly  what  that  blue 
ribbon  commission  recommended,  and 
I  have  lauded  its  efforts  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  But  I  did  think  that  the 
language  in  the  bill  did  not  quite  inter- 
pret their  recommendations,  at  least 
as  I  saw  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  indicate  that  in 
working  with  the  managers  and  their 
staffs,  they  have  concurred  that  some 
changes  are  in  order  so  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to  put 
more  of  the  decisionmaking  on  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  but,  rather,  that 
there  is  to  be  a  coordinating  effort  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
council  has  been  set  up  to  do  that. 

I  had  another  concern  that  I  think 
we  have  cleared  up  here,  and  that  is. 
while  we  want  the  national  laborato- 
ries, which  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  not  only  to 
do  the  nuclear  research,  the  nuclear 
safety,  and  manage  the  production  of 
nuclear  weapons,  but  also,  we  want 
them  to  engage  themselves,  to  a  maxi- 
mum extent,  in  conventional  research. 
They  are  good  at  it;  they  are  doing 
some  now. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  said  on  the  floor  and  in 
the  committee,  and  as  reflected  in  this 
bill,  we  want  to  do  more  conventional 
weapons  research,  and  we  want  the 
very  best  doing  it.  Therefore,  he  has 
been  concerned  that  we  make  sure 
that  our  labs  are  not  only  doing  that, 
but  also,  that  they  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  be  heard  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  what  they  think  is  the 
kind  of  research  that  ought  to  be  done 
in  these  nonnuclear  areas. 

I  think  this  amendment,  which  I 
hope  will  be  adopted,  preserves  the 
recommendations  of  the  blue  ribbon 
commission  in  their  entirety  and  sets 
some  coordinating  mechanism  into 
play  whereby  our  excellent  laborato- 
ries will  be  intimately  involved  in 
doing  the  nonnuclear  research,  with 
suggestions  and  ideas  and  choices 
being  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  so  that  they  will  nave 
their  advice. 

I  did  not  want  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  more  jurisdiction.  I 
know  the  history.  We  do  not  want— I 
do  not.  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  wants— the  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
involved  more  in  matters  military. 
That  is  not  why  they  were  set  up. 
They  were  set  up  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee, 
which  isolated  nuclear  weapons  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  but  we 
want  to  use  their  expertise.  Yet,  we  do 
not  want  them  to  have  the  budget  and 
appropriation  responsibility  for  non- 
nuclear  research. 

I  think  we  have  struck  a  balance 
there  whereby  we  will  get  what  we  ex- 


pected, and  yet  not  shift  any  of  the  de- 
fense burden  by  way  of  budgeting  and 
appropriating  over  to  the  Department 
of  Energy;  yet,  keep  them  intimately 
involved,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  wanted. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  and  friend  from  New 
Mexico.  He  has  described  this  situa- 
tion in  words  on  which  I  cannot  im- 
prove. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  in  this  bill 
is  to  create  a  high-level  group  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  oversee  over- 
all policy  for  nuclear  weapon  procure- 
ment and  acquisition.  We  have  tried  to 
do  that  without  disrupting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  and  the  Department 
of  Defense's  own  responsibilities. 

We  have  also  tried  to  do  it  in  a  way 
that  gives  adequate  consideration  to 
the  design  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  the 
tradeoffs  between  nuclear  weapons 
and  conventional  weapons. 

So  the  major  thrust  of  what  we  have 
done  is  that  we  have  created  a  high- 
level  group  between  the  two  agencies 
and  given  this  kind  of  oversight  and 
jurisdiction. 

D  1440 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
proposed  an  amendment  which  will 
improve  what  we  were  trying  to  do.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  been  concerned  about  some  of  the 
technical  provisions  about  funding 
which  can  be  very,  very  important  in 
the  overall  scope  of  responsibilities. 
We  have  agreed  with  him  on  those. 

He  has  agreed  with  us  as  he  has  al- 
ready said  about  conventional  weap- 
ons and  the  very  important  role  the 
laboratories  can  play  in  development 
of  conventional  weapons. 

It  is  my  view  that  with  the  technolo- 
gy we  have  available  today,  we  can. 
within  the  next  few  years,  devise  con- 
ventional weapons  which  can  take  the 
place  of  a  number  of  our  short-range 
tactical  battlefield  nuclear  weapons.  If 
we  do  that,  we  can  improve  the  con- 
ventional capability  of  America  and 
our  allies  and  we  can  also  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  early  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  event  of  an  outbreak 
of  war. 

The  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
laboratories  are  charged  with  the 
safety  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  do  not 
want  to  disrupt  that.  That  is  some- 
thing that  we  always  look  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  the  laborato- 
ries for. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
the  checks  and  balances  and  safety 
that  historically  have  been  one  of  the 
reasons  for  having  a  separate  Depart- 
ment with  responsibility  over  nuclear 
weapons. 

So  we  have  worked  out  the  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  improved  our  amendment. 
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We  urge  its  acceptance  by  the 
Senate.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  reviewed  this  amendment  and  it  is 
perfectly  all  right.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  (No.  2652)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friends  from  Arizona  and 
Georgia.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good 
resolution  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  happy  to  announce  that  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  and  Senator  Grauh  have 
reached  an  agreement  on  the  labor 
matter. 

I  apologize  to  my  friend  from  Alaska 
whom  I  said  might  possibly  have  the 
floor  next.  But  the  Gramm-Kennedy 
matter  was  up  and  was  imdecided. 
Now  it  is  decided.  So  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  can  go  on  about  his  business 
and  I  can  call  him  later. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
point  of  information  for  the  Member- 
ship. I  will  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  very  shortly  which  will  deal  with 
the  two  labor  provisions  of  the  De- 
fense authorization  legislation  related 
to  the  Davis-Bacon  provisions  and  the 
service  contract  provisions. 

I  believe  that  we  have  worked  out  an 
arrangement  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  who  is  the  proponent  of  these 
provisions  to  have  a  time  for  a  discus- 
sion of  both  of  these  provisions  and 
then  to  move  to  have  individual  votes 
on  each  of  these  provisions  with  the 
Service  Contract  Act  provisions  being 
voted  on  first  and  the  Davis-Bacon 
second. 

I  will  make  a  brief  comment  in  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest would  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment -which  would  be  divisible 
between  part  1  and  part  2.  that  it 
would  give  us  an  up-or-down  vote  on 
the  Service  Contract  Act  provision 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  strike  and  the  Davis-Bacon 
provision  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  strike. 

Those  amendments  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  or  tabling  under 
the  unanimous-consent  request  and  we 
had  agreed  to  30-minute  limitation  on 


each  of  the  two  amendments  as  they 
would  be  divided. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  would  certain- 
ly be  agreeable  with  me. 

We  do  not  have  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  on  the  floor. 
But  perhaps  until  they  come  and  until 
they  are  notified,  we  would  proceed 
that  way  until  they  do  come  and  final- 
ize that  agreement  if  they  would  pro- 
poimd  it.  That  would  certainly  be 
agreeable  with  me. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  the  time,  30  minutes  on 
the  first  amendment  and  30  minutes 
on  the  second,  obviously  would  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  seems  to  me 
to  make  sense. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  then 
vote  back  to  back  on  both  of  these  pro- 
visions. The  basic  issues  which  are  in- 
volved are  common  to  both  of  the  pro- 
visions. In  terms  of  convenience  of  the 
Membership  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
would  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
yield  for  just  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  nature  of 
his  amendment  simply  to  strike? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  to  insert. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  purely  to 
strike. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2653 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  requesting  consent  to  set 
aside  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  temporarily  set  aside 
any  of  the  pending  amendments  and 
ask  consent  this  amendment  be  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Is  there  an  objection  to  the  request 
to  set  aside  the  amendment? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KxifNEDY]  for  himself  and  Mr.  MrrzENBAinc, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2653. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

(1)  strike  out  page  186,  line  15  through 

page   189.   line    17,   and  page   190.   line   18 

through  page  191.  line  14. 


(2)  Strike  out  page  189,  line  18,  through 
page  190,  line  17. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  divided  be- 
tween part  1  and  part  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right.  The  amend- 
ment is  divided. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  tentative  understanding  at 
least  between  Senator  Graioc  and 
myself  that  we  will  proceed  with  the 
hour  equally  divided  and  I  t>elieve  that 
I  understand  correctly  that  we  will  use 
the  total  hour  to  address  both  of  the 
different  divisions  of  It. 

When  we  have  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  here  or  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member,  if 
they  would  propound  that  request 
that  would  be  agreeable  to  us,  but  fol- 
lowing the  general  procedure,  I  am  re- 
strained to  ask  for  that  agreement  at 
this  time  myself. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  the 
Senators  from  Massachusetts  and 
Texas  could  propoimd  an  agreement 
at  this  point  in  time.  I  think  we  can 
clear  it  right  now  on  the  minority  side. 
But  we  would  need  a  proviso  that  if 
there  is  a  division,  neither  amendment 
would  be  amendable. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  And  neither  amend- 
ment could  be  tabled. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  not  been  agree- 
ing to  that.  We  refused  that  amend- 
ment last  night.  We  get  in  a  situation 
where  everybody  wants  that. 

So  if  either  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts or  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  propound  that.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  majority  side  but  I  believe 
we  can  clear  it  right  now. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  on  the 
Keimedy  amendment  there  be  a  one 
hour  time  limitation,  that  time  on 
that  amendment  be  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  in  the  usual 
form,  that  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ments or  motions  permitted  or  amend- 
ments to  that  particular  amendment 
or  division  thereto. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  We  now  technically 
have  two  amendments  pending  so  per- 
haps the  Senator  would  ask  for  30 
minutes  on  the  first  one  and  then  30 
minutes  on  the  second  one.  so  that  we 
would  not  commingle  the  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  include  that  in  my 
request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  A  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Is  it  clear  that  the 
amendment  has  been  divided  by  unan- 
imous   consent,    and    we    have    two 
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amendments,  neither  of  which  is 
amendable?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  agreement  also  states  that  no 
motions  shall  be  in  order. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  E>oes  that  in- 
clude a  motion  to  recommit  will  not  be 
in  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
motion  would  not  be  in  order  under 
that  agreement. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
motion  would  be  in  order.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  use. 

D  1450 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  since 
1962.  In  that  time  and  in  that  capac- 
ity, I  have  worked  on  literally  hun- 
dreds of  labor  issues,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  chosen  to  legislate  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Lat>or  and  Human 
Resources  Committee. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
reported  out  a  bill  that  will  raise  the 
threshold  on  contracts  to  which  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  applies  to  $250,000 
and  will  raise  the  threshold  on  con- 
tracts to  which  the  Service  Contract 
Act  applies  to  $1,000,000.  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the  military  construction  con- 
tracts that  now  enjoy  the  protections 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  would  lose 
that  protection.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
military  service  contracts  to  which  the 
Service  Contract  Act  applies  would 
lose  that  protection. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  the 
principle  at  stake:  The  money  raised 
by  taxing  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  country  should  not  be  used  to 
force  down  their  wages.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  and  the  Service  Contract 
Act  do  not  promise  or  provide  inflated 
wages  to  workers  on  Federal  projects; 
the  acts  merely  require  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  the  prevailing 
wage  in  a  locality  when  it  builds  or 
seeks  services  there.  If  the  Federal 
Government,  with  its  massive  purchas- 
ing power,  can  come  into  a  local  area 
and  buy  labor  on  the  cheap,  it  not 
only  underpays  the  workers  who  are 
paid  on  that  project,  but  it  also  forces 
down  the  wages  paid  to  all  workers  in 
that  locaUty. 

That  simple  idea,  that  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  not 
be  misused  to  impoverish  its  citizens, 
is  the  driving  force  behind  the  acts. 
Representative  Bacon,  a  Republican, 
put  it  right  60  years  ago: 

The  Federal  Oovemment  should  not 
engage  in  oonstnictlon  work  In  any  State 
and  undermine  the  labor  wages  paid  In  that 


State.  The  least  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  is  to  comply  with  the  local  standards 
of  wages  and  labor  prevailing  in  the  locality 
where  the  building  construction  is  to  take 
place. 

The  intuitive,  virtually  self-evident 
rightness  of  this  rule  explains  why  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  was  passed  unani- 
mously in  the  Senate  and  by  a  vote  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Member- 
ship of  the  House.  In  1965,  the  Service 
Contract  Act  was  adopted  by  voice 
vote  in  both  Houses. 

But  there  are  those  who  would 
eliminate  these  protections,  and 
permit  the  people's  government  to  im- 
poverish the  people  by  weighing  in 
against  workers  in  every  labor  it 
enters.  The  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure profit  by  the  illusion  that  there 
are  construction  and  service  workers 
who  are  getting  rich  by  working  on 
Federal  contracts.  That  is  a  pernicious 
falsehood.  Wages  paid  under  these 
acts  are  an  average  of  the  wages  paid 
for  similar  work  in  the  same  locality. 
These  wages  make  a  king  out  of  no 
one.  Consider  construction  workers, 
who  are  protected  by  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  Unemployment  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  is  13  percent,  among  the 
highest  in  the  Nation.  The  average 
construction  worker  earns  less  than 
$14,000  a  year— the  average  union  con- 
struction worker  earns  less  than 
$17,000  each  year. 

Service  workers,  protected  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Service  Control  Act. 
are  often  unable  to  organize  for  their 
mutual  aid  and  protection.  As  a  result, 
their  wages  are  often  distressingly  low. 
And  these  workers  are  usually  minori- 
ties, women  and  the  young.  A  recent 
memorandum  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  indicates  that  employment  pro- 
tected by  the  Service  Contract  Act 
"appears  to  be  dominated  by  the  types 
of  workers  intended  to  be  protected  by 
the  law:  janitors,  cleaners,  porters, 
guards,  mess  attendants,  laborers,  et 
cetera,"  635,400  workers  are  presently 
covered  by  the  Service  Contract  Act, 
and  their  number  increases  annually 
as  the  Government  contracts  out  more 
of  its  service  jobs— the  Department  of 
Defense  has  increased  the  number  of 
workers  subject  to  the  protections  of 
the  act  by  33  percent  in  the  last  2 
years. 

Removing  the  protections  of  these 
two  acts  would  be  ruinous  to  thou- 
sands of  workers.  Approximately 
100,000  service  workers  would  lose  the 
protection  of  the  act  if  the  threshold 
changes  included  in  this  bill  became 
law.  That  represents  24  percent  of  all 
DOD  service  contracts,  but  which 
workers  would  this  hit  hardest?  It  hits 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
ladder;  65  percent  of  all  housekeeping 
contracts  would  lose  protection;  62 
percent  of  laundry  contracts;  61  per- 
cent of  custodial  contracts,  and  35  per- 
cent of  food  service  contracts. 


These  workers  are  already  paid 
wages  near  or  below  the  poverty  line. 
One  out  of  every  four  families  headed 
by  service  workers  is  already  in  pover- 
ty. One  out  of  foiu*  of  the  heads  of 
those  families  that  are  working  men 
and  women  of  this  community  are  re- 
ceiving a  takehome  pay  that  is  below 
the  poverty  line.  And  with  the  contin- 
ued provisions  included  in  this  defense 
authorization,  we  would  be  denying 
any  protection  for  those  particular 
heads  of  households. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  on  this  floor 
about  protecting  the  family.  Well,  one 
of  the  protections  for  the  American 
family  is  ensuring  that  there  is  going 
to  be  adequate  income  to  provide  for 
food  and  clothes  and  housing  for  each 
family.  But,  nonetheless,  there  are 
those  that  say,  "That's  too  bad  about 
them.  We  are  going  to  just  put  the 
power  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
deprive  them  of  higher  wages." 

These  workers  are  paid  wages  near 
or  below  the  poverty  line.  One  out  of 
four  families  headed  by  a  service 
worker  is  already  in  poverty,  yet  this  is 
the  group  chosen  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  Defense  Department's  cost  cut- 
ting. For  the  Defense  Department  to 
claim  that  it  is  so  financially  strapped 
that  it  must  take  money  from  the 
wages  of  these  workers  is  self-evident- 
ly  obscene. 

We  will  hear  arguments  out  here 
that  we  are  going  to  save  the  taxpay- 
ers because  we  are  going  to  drive  the 
wages  down  and  that  is  going  to  save 
more  money  for  national  security  and 
national  defense.  I  hope  those  that 
make  that  argument  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  are  going  to  be  able  to  tell 
us  how  much  more  it  is  going  to  cost 
in  terms  of  food  stamps  for  which 
these  families  will  be  eligible?  How 
much  more  is  it  going  to  cost  in  terms 
of  Medicaid  payments  for  which  these 
families  are  going  to  be  eligible?  How 
much  more  is  it  going  to  cost  to  pay 
fuel  assistance  for  which  these  par- 
ticular families  will  be  eligible  and  the 
whole  range  of  social  services?  A  study 
has  never  been  done  on  that. 

Well,  the  argument  will  be:  "We  are 
going  to  be  able  to  cut  these  wages 
down  even  further  and  we  have  got  all 
these  economic  CBO  studies  that  show 
the  savings." 

Well,  of  course,  when  you  look  at 
the  past  CBO  questions  about  savings 
on  Davis-Bacon  and  other  contracts, 
we  find  out  how  fraudulent  they  really 
are.  But  there  will  be  a  lot  of  talk 
about  that  here  this  afternoon,  as 
well. 

And  what  is  the  rationale  for  the 
proposal  that  we  should  not  pay  a 
decent  wage,  that  we  should  not  pay  a 
wage  that  is  the  prevailing  wage  in  the 
localities  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs  construction  or  service 
workers?  The  argtunent  is  that  remov- 
ing these  basic  protections  will  save  us 
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money.  And  few  of  us  can  disagree 
with  the  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  spend  its  resources  wisely  and 
well,  but  there  are  limits  on  what  we 
must  be  willing  to  do  to  save  money. 
No  one  in  this  body  would  support 
repeal  of  the  child  labor  laws  because 
that  would  save  us  money;  no  one  in 
this  Chamber  would  support  the  idea 
that  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tract out  all  of  its  construction  work  to 
some  Third  World  nation  so  that  we 
can  take  advantage  of  the  depressed 
labor  conditions  there.  And  when 
these  acts  were  passed,  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  thought  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  impoverish  its 
own  citizens  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  save  them  some  money. 

Look  at  the  estimated  savings  in  the 
report  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. These  estimates,  made  by  CBO  in 
1986.  are  less  than  one- third  the  sav- 
ings that  CBO  projected  in  1983.  This 
new  estimate  assumes  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  raises  the  cost  of  Federal 
construction  by  3.3  percent,  and  that 
raising  the  threshold  as  proposed  will 
save  $138  million  over  the  next  3 
years.  But  we  know  better  than  this. 
In  1971,  the  David-Bacon  Act  was  re- 
pealed by  Executive  order  for  a  time 
and  more  than  a  thousand  contracts 
that  had  already  been  bid  under  the 
act  were  rebid. 

That  is  the  best  test.  We  will  hear 
all  kinds  of  things  about  CBO  esti- 
mates. We  have  already  tried  this  in 
1971.  How  much  was  saved?  Was  it  3.3 
percent?  No.  the  rebid  contracts  came 
in  only  six-tenths  of  1  percent  lower 
than  when  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  ap- 
plied. Based  on  experience  and  not  on 
curbstone  guesswork  from  CBO,  the 
amount  we  can  expect  to  save  from 
the  threshold  change  is  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  amount  predicted  by 
the  Armed  Services  report.  The  sav- 
ings came  to  all  of  $25  million  over  the 
next  3  years— and  all  of  $1.6  million 
next  year. 

And  what  about  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act?  The  committee  relies  on  the 
same  CBO  estimate.  But  this  estimate 
is  based  on  a  single  study  of  service 
workers  such  as  computer  repair  spe- 
cialists who  work  on  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts.  Prom  that  study, 
CBO  projects  savings  for  contracts 
that  cover  Janitors  and  housekeepers. 
And  the  study  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count any  of  the  secondary  effects  of 
cutting  these  wages.  It  does  not  take 
into  accoimt  all  of  the  Federal  workers 
who  would  have  to  apply  for  food 
stamps  once  their  wages  are  bid  to 
subpoverty  levels.  It  does  not  take  into 
account  the  tax  revenue  that  will  be 
lost  as  wages  are  cut.  These  are  the 
men  and  women  who  are  pajring  their 
taxes  and  we  reduce  their  ability  to 
make  a  decent  income.  I  hope  we  are 
going  to  hear  about  what  the  tax  loss 
is  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Nothing 
has  been  done  on  that.  There  was  no 


presentation  in  the  Armed  Services 
Conunittee  on  how  much  is  going  to  be 
lost  in  the  Federal  Treasury  on  that. 

The  study  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count any  of  the  secondary  effects  of 
cutting  these  wages.  It  does  not  take 
into  account  the  burden  on  Federal 
programs  that  will  result  if  health  cov- 
erage for  any  of  these  workers  is  lost. 
This  is  not  a  study— it  is  a  back-of-the- 
envelope  guess.  That  is  what  is  being 
proposed  here  this  afternoon  in  sup- 
port of  continuation  of  these  provi- 
sions. And  that  is  no  way  to  make 
labor  policy. 

D  1500 

The  inaccuracies  so  far  are  bad 
enough.  But  there  is  more.  Dr.  John 
Dunlop,  former  dean  of  the  economics 
department  at  Harvard  and  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  President  Ford,  has  re- 
peatedly testified  that  the  studies  of 
Federal  workers  and  Davis-Bacon 
changes  which  faU  to  take  account  of 
the  productivity  differences  between 
higher  and  lower  paid  labor  are  fatally 
flawed.  The  CBO  studies  of  1983  and 
1986  both  fail  to  take  account  of  pro- 
ductivity differences;  the  GAO  study 
fails  to  take  account  of  productivity 
differences. 

In  fact,  high  wage  labor  has  been 
found  to  be  considerably  more  produc- 
tive. Dr.  Steven  Allen's  study— perhaps 
the  most  extensive  study  yet  on  the 
subject— found  that  union  workers  in 
construction  are  at  least  29  percent 
more  productive  than  nonunion  work- 
ers because  they  are  better  trained 
and  because  unions  can  provide  a 
ready  pool  of  skilled  labor,  thereby  re- 
ducing hiring  and  training  costs.  An- 
other study  by  Professor  Allen,  pub- 
lished this  January,  found  that  union 
construction  workers  are  30  percent 
more  productive  than  nonunion  labor. 
Professor  Mandelstamm's  study  of 
union  and  nonunion  construction 
found  that  the  higher  wage  costs  of 
union  workers  was  entirely  offset  by 
their  higher  productivity. 

That  is  going  to  make  a  big  differ- 
ence in  terms  of  savings  for  the  De- 
fense Department  and  for  contractors. 
You  have  greater  productivity.  You 
are  going  to  have  a  greater,  higher 
degree  of  standards  in  terms  of  qual- 
ity, and  efficiency,  but  none  of  that  is 
considered  in  the  studies  that  are 
quoted. 

The  importance  of  these  findings  for 
those  who  hope  to  save  money  by  driv- 
ing down  wages  is  that  we  don't  save 
anything  by  driving  down  wages  that 
isn't  lost  elsewhere  by  driving  down 
productivity. 

But  the  loss  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment caused  by  the  loss  of  skilled 
labor  may  be  even  greater  down  the 
road— when  a  project  built  by  un- 
skilled labor  starts  to  fall  apart  and 
the  Federal  Government  must  pay  the 
maintenance  costs  on  it.  Prof.  Daniel 
Mills,  an  expert  in  the  field  of  con- 


struction industry  labor  relations  sug- 
gests that  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon 
"could  result  in  greater  total  costs  on 
Government  projects  by  increasing  in- 
dustrial strife,  and  by  facilitating 
awards  to  incompetent  contractors 
competing  only  by  virtue  of  low 
wages." 

That  is  a  fine  how  do  you  do.  We  are 
talking  about  the  building  of  the  nm- 
ways  for  young  Americans  to  be  able 
to  fly  American  jet  planes.  We  are 
talking  about  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  our  men  and  women  who 
are  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces.  We 
are  prepared  evidently  to  say  that  we 
will  put  up  with  shoddy  workmanship 
and  shoddy  performance  for  those  in- 
dividuals in  order  to  allegedly  save 
some  resources  for  the  defense. 

The  best  and  most  recent  evidence 
on  the  long-term  costs  of  cheap  wage 
short  cuts  comes  from  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  of  HUD.  That 
offioe  conducted  a  national  and  re- 
gional audit  of  the  Department's 
Davis-Bacon  enforcement  program 
which  found  that  failure  to  enforce 
the  act  is  directly  related  to  the  em- 
ployment of  untrained  labor  and 
shoddy  workmanship — resulting  in 
higher  costs  to  the  taxpayer.  The  ex- 
amples cited  in  the  report  are  legion, 
including  roofing  short  cuts  that  lead 
to  leaking  roofs,  electrical  short  cuts 
that  lead  to  short  circuits  and  fires, 
carpentry  short  cuts  that  lead  to  ex- 
tensive maintenance  and  repair  costs. 

Consider  this  example:  Kanawha 
County,  WV  awarded  the  contract  on 
a  new  courthouse  roof  to  an  out-of- 
State  contractor  which  bid  50  percent 
lower  than  the  local  construction  com- 
pany. In  the  end,  the  contract  was  no 
bargain  at  all.  It  was  no  bargain  to  the 
workers  who  were  underpaid  by  more 
than  $150,000,  and  it  was  no  bargain  to 
the  county  when  the  roof  spnmg  leak 
after  leak,  which  flooded  the  court- 
house, the  judges'  chambers  and  the 
lawbooks  inside.  Ceilings,  walls,  carpet, 
wall  plasters,  files,  and  documents 
were  damaged  or  destroyed.  I  can  give 
example  after  example,  on  Federal 
and  local  contracts,  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  learned  again  and  again 
what  the  professors  and  the  Inspector 
General  have  been  telling  us— con- 
struction short  cuts  short  change  the 
taxpayer. 

This  lesson  should  be  especially  im- 
portant to  the  Defense  Department. 
Shoddy  workmanship  on  a  public 
housing  project  or  a  courthouse  roof  is 
deplorable  and  expensive— on  a  missile 
silo  it  is  indefensible.  This  June,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  reminded 
us  that  if  the  Army  wants  to  meet  its 
goals  to  improve  the  quality  of  its 
manpower,  the  Army  will  have  to  pay 
higher  wages  and  bonuses.  The  study 
also  stressed,  however,  that  higher 
quality  recruits  have  lower  turnover, 
which  saves  money  on  training.  No 
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one  on  the  Anned  Services  Committee 
doubts  that  we  get  a  better  soldier 
with  better  pay.  and  the  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  construction  and  service  work- 
ers. Do  we  want  shoddy  construction 
at  military  facilities?  Do  we  want  the 
guards  at  Federal  military  installa- 
tions to  be  the  cheapest  people  that  a 
contractor  can  find?  Do  we  want 
safety  inspectors  and  computer  repair- 
men to  be  those  who  cannot  find  work 
at  the  prevailing  wage  in  their  commu- 
nities? These  questions  answer  them- 
selves, but  only  people  with  back- 
ground in  labor  issues  or  who  have  at- 
tended hearings  on  Federal  contract 
reform  know  to  ask  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  these 
questions  and  their  answers  for  some 
time  because  of  my  years  on  the  Labor 
Committee.  The  Senate  should  oppose 
this  shortsighted  attempt  by  some 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  save  a  buck  for  the  bloated 
defense  budget  by  taking  it  out  of  the 
pockets  of  our  working  people.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  should  not 
be  trying  to  legislate  as  though  it  was 
the  Labor  Committee.  The  American 
worker  and  the  American  people  de- 
serve better. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebattm).  The  Senator  has  40  sec- 
onds remaining  on  division  1. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.   I   reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  let  me  clarify  for  everybody 
where  we  are.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
vote  on  the  service  contract  provision 
first.  Then  we  are  going  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  Davis-Bacon  provision. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  issue  here  is  the  working  poor. 
The  issue  here  is  one  of  the  strongest 
Joint  forces  in  the  American  political 
system.  In  fact,  it  is  the  most  powerful 
troika  in  politics,  and  that  force  is 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me,  Mr. 
President,  that  Members  will  Jump  up 
and  down  and  talk  about  toilet  seats 
that  cost  a  lot  of  money,  they  will  talk 
about  wrenches  that  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  they  will  talk  about  coffee 
pots  that  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but 
when  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
brings  forward  a  real  savings  that 
saves  more  money  than  every  toilet 
seat,  every  wrench,  every  coffee  pot, 
ever  bought  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
we  get  aU  kinds  of  self-righteous  out- 
cries about  wages. 

What  we  are  debating  here  is  a  bla- 
tant ripoff  of  the  people  who  do  the 
work,  pay  the  taxes,  pull  the  wagon, 
and  make  America  work.  They  do  not 
have  the  Halls  full  of  people  outside 


lobbying  saying,  "do  not  take  away 
this  free  gift."  They  are  at  home  work- 
ing to  pay  the  taxes.  That  is  why  they 
are  not  here.  But  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  knew  we  were  wasting 
money.  That  is  why  we  adopted  this 
amendment. 

Let  me  outline  what  it  does.  The 
Service  Contracting  Act  is  a  complete- 
ly fraudulent  and  ridiculous  provision 
that  is  aimed  at  preventing  services 
from  being  contracted.  The  objective 
is  to  eliminate  any  advantage  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  in  wages  to  prevent 
contracting  out.  What  this  provision 
does  is  not  repeal  the  law.  We  should 
be  repealing  it.  But  it  raises  the 
threshold  to  a  million  dollars.  That 
will  exempt  about  24  percent  of  all  the 
dollars  spent  on  services  contracted 
out  by  the  Federal  Government. 

GAO  has  done  a  study  of  the  Service 
Contract  Act,  and  in  1983  found  that 
it  produced  wage  inflation,  ripping  off 
the  taxpayer  of  between  10  and  12  per- 
cent. Only  1  percent  of  all  the  service 
employees  in  America  are  covered  by 
the  Service  Contract  Act.  But  yet 
GAO  found  that  they  earned  between 
10  and  12  percent  more  because  they 
are  covered  by  this  act. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  taxpayer  of 
not  raising  this  threshold  is  $811  mil- 
lion. Let  me  set  that  in  perspective. 

Over  5  years  CBO,  which  has  no 
stake  in  this  debate,  finds  that  over 
$800  million  could  be  saved  by  raising 
this  threshold.  We  had  a  great  debate 
on  the  space  shuttle.  This  savings 
would  pay  for  the  space  shuttle.  We 
had  a  debate  on  drug  enforcement. 
This  savings  would  pay  for  drug  en- 
forcement. We  had  a  debate  on  SDI. 
These  savings  would  pay  for  the  entire 
amount  being  debated  on  SDI. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  simple 
amendment  that  tries  to  be  efficient. 
It  lets  the  Federal  Government  go  into 
the  marketplace  and  be  competitive  in 
buying  services.  It  lets  the  small  con- 
tractor who  worked  for  the  Federal 
Government,  say  a  janitor  who 
learned  how  the  system  worked,  to 
quit,  go  into  business,  and  be  competi- 
tive. The  provision  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  bill  is  pro  small  busi- 
ness. It  is  pro  minority  in  letting 
people  come  in  and  say,  "Look,  we 
want  to  be  competitive.  Let  us  bid." 
What  the  amendment  that  is  pending 
before  this  body  docs  is  say  you  can  be 
efficient  in  buying  wrenches.  In  fact, 
we  are  going  to  Jump  up  and  down  if 
you  pay  too  much  for  wrenches.  You 
had  better  be  efficient  buying  toilet 
seats  or  we  will  bring  them  onto  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  if  you  want  to  rip  the  taxpayer 
off  by  $800  million,  by  not  being  com- 
petitive in  buying  labor  since  we  have 
organized  groups  with  political  action 
committees,  who  are  out  lobbying  in 
the  hallway,  that  is  aU  right.  That  is 
helping  people.  You  can  steal  from  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America, 


if  you  do  it  for  an  organized  group. 
You  cannot  do  it  on  toilet  seats  and 
wrenches.  But  you  can  do  it  on  labor. 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

I  submit  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  theft  is  theft,  that  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  is  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse. 

D  1510 

I  am  not  sure  whether  we  are  going 
to  win  on  Davis-Bacon.  We  may  not 
win  on  this  provision  on  the  Service 
Contract  Act.  But  I  want  to  assure  my 
colleague  it  is  going  to  be  back  every 
year  until  the  ripoff  of  the  working 
men  and  women  of  America  stops. 

There  is  no  logic  to  being  inefficient 
and  noncompetitive  because  some 
group  has  a  political  action  committee 
or  a  lobbyist  or  has  the  ability  to  deliv- 
er votes.  It  is  not  right.  It  is  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  just  like  paying  too 
much  for  a  wrench.  Just  like  paying 
too  much  for  a  hammer.  Just  like 
paying  too  much  for  a  toilet  seat. 

We  may  not  have  the  votes  here 
today,  but  this  is  going  to  be  debated 
every  year  as  long  as  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  to  vote 
this  amendment  down.  If  you  are  con- 
cerned about  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse, 
show  people  you  care  about  it  when  it 
hurts  you  politically.  Vote  against  this 
amendment.  Vote  to  save  $800  million 
by  using  the  system  that  built  Amer- 
ica: free  enterprise.  Let  the  free  enter- 
prise system  work.  Do  not  set  an  artifi- 
cial wage  scale  and  impose  it  on  people 
who  want  to  do  business  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Let  them  be  com- 
petitive like  everybody  else. 

As  far  as  that  creating  poverty,  let 
me  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  free 
enterprise  system  has  done  more  to 
destroy  poverty  than  all  the  Govern- 
ment programs  in  all  the  whole  histo- 
ry of  mankind. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  much  time 
remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  7W  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  clarify. 
The  question  before  the  Senate  is  the 
Service  Contract  Act,  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  seeks  to  strike. 
We  have  not  yet  gotten  to  Davis- 
Bacon.  That  should  be  the  vote  to 
follow.  We  are  now  debating  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act.  I  have  listened  to  all 
the  rhetoric  that  flowed  awhile  ago  In 
this  Chamber  and  you  get  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  trying  to  repeal  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  altogether.  That  Is  not  the 
case.  That  is  not  the  case  at  all. 
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The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
laid  before  the  Senate  in  the  authori- 
zation bill  now  pending  a  reform,  not  a 
repeal,  of  the  Service  Contract  Act,  a 
reform,  a  needed  reform,  an  overdue 
reform,  a  reform  not  a  repeal,  and, 
f\ui,hermore,  a  reform  which  will 
apply  to  the  Service  Contract  Act  as  it 
touches  the  Department  of  Defense 
only.  Only  as  it  touches  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  does  not  apply 
Govemmentwide. 

Nonetheless,  though  this  is  only  a 
reform  and  though  it  will  only  touch 
DOD  contracts,  it  involves  the  savings 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  next  several  years. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  those  who 
complain  the  loudest  about  <3ovem- 
ment  waste  and  in  particular  military 
waste  stand  up  to  block  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  when  we  come 
forward  with  a  reform  that  will  reduce 
waste,  reduce  spending,  and  do  so 
without  diminishing  at  all  military 
preparedness. 

Madam  President,  this  reform,  the 
language  before  the  Senate  in  the 
DOD  authorization  bill,  is  supported 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  It  is  supported  by  the  admin- 
istration. It  is  supported  by  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office,  by  the  Grace 
Commission,  by  Citizens  Against  Gov- 
ernment Waste,  by  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  by  the 
National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, by  the  Aerospace  Industries  Asso- 
ciation, the  Public  Research  Council. 

This  reform,  if  the  Senate  will  leave 
in  the  language  now  before  us  and  not 
strike  it.  will  save  us  $811  million,  over 
the  next  5  years,  according  to  CBO. 

Let  me  briefly  review  what  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  is  all  about.  Madam 
President. 

The  Service  Contract  Act  Is  in  a  way 
the  cousin  of  Davis-Bacon.  Where 
Davis-Bacon  only  deals  with  wages  on 
federally  fimded  construction  projects, 
the  Service  Contract  Act  deals  with 
wages  paid  to  employees  for  contracts 
who  perform  things  such  as  Janitorial 
services,  guard  services,  and  so  on. 

Whenever  the  Federal  Government 
seeks  to  privatize  services,  seeks  to 
hire  private  sector  workers  under  con- 
tract to  perform  services,  before  the 
Government  can  even  announce  the 
availability  of  such  a  contract,  the 
Government  has  to  go  to  the  Depsul- 
ment  of  Labor  and  obtain  what  is 
called  a  wage  determination.  That  is  a 
very  Imprecise  way  to  determine  what 
the  prevailing  wages  are  for  those 
services  in  the  community. 

I  would  also  mention  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  absolutely 
Jammed  with  these  wage  determina- 
tion requests  that  flow  from  all  of 
these  anticompetitive  wage  laws 
passed  by  Congress  over  the  years, 
mostly  at  the  behest  of  well-paid 
union  lobbyists  who  are  Jampacked 


out  in  the  hallway,  protecting  or 
trying  to  protect  the  sweetheart  deals 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Furthermore,  there  have  been  so 
many  inconsistencies  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Service  Contract  Act  over 
the  years  that  it  has  been  now  ex- 
tended to  cover  technical  workers. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
talked  about  those  low-paid  workers. 
He  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  the 
Service  Contract  Act  has  been  misin- 
terpreted over  the  years  to  cover  even 
technical  workers  who  are  rather  well 
paid. 

Who  foots  the  bill  on  this  excess? 
Who  foots  the  bill  for  this  anticom- 
petitive excess?  Who  foots  the  biU  for 
this  sweeheart  bill  that  the  labor 
unions  love  so  much?  Some  are  sitting 
in  the  galleries  and  I  hope  more  are 
watching  on  television. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
adopted  five  reforms  to  the  Service 
Contract  Act. 

First,  we  raised  the  dollar  threshold 
from  $2,500  to  $1  million.  That  will 
eliminate  many  of  the  smaller  con- 
tracts. It  will  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  red 
tape  and  paperwork  associated  with 
these  smaller  contracts,  and,  impor- 
tantly, as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
pointed  out,  it  will  enable  small  busi- 
nesses to  bid  on  these  who  are  not 
today  bidding. 

We  raise  the  threshold  from  $2,500 
to  $1  million.  Let  me  point  out.  that 
will  still  leave  77  percent  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  DOD  service  contacts  cov- 
ered by  SCA. 

Second,  we  raised  the  personnel 
threshold  from  5  to  25  employees  for 
the  same  purpose.  We  remove  the 
smaller  contracts  from  SCA  coverage 
and  in  so  doing  will  encourage  smaller 
contractors  to  bid  in  the  bidding  pro- 
vided for  in  competitive  contracts. 

Third,  we  codified  Department  of 
Labor  regulations  such  that  SCA  will 
apply  only  to  contracts  which  only 
provide  services. 

Fourth,  and  this  is  a  good  one.  one 
that  is  really  overdue  for  reform,  we 
eliminate  the  provision  from  SCA  so 
that  successor  contracts  must  always 
pay  the  same  wages  as  predecessor 
contracts.  Once  the  wages  get  jacked 
up  a  new  bidder  on  a  new  contract  can 
never  bid  lower  than  those  that  ob- 
tained in  the  previous  contract.  That 
is  called  ratcheting  up.  That  allows 
the  taxpayers  never  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  competition  in  the  private 
sector.  Once  they  go  up  they  stay 
there.  They  can  only  go  higher.  They 
can  never  come  lower.  Our  reform  will 
change  that. 

Fifth,  we  define  the  term  prevailing 
wages. 

Madam  President,  let  me  put  things 
in  perspective.  The  service  industry  I 
guess  Is  today  the  largest  industry. 
Maybe  it  is  still  second  to  manufactur- 
ing. I  do  not  know.  It  is  huge.  There 
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are  literally  tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans working  in  the  service  industry  in 
the  private  sector.  They  do  not  have 
the  advantage  of  this  Service  Contract 
Act.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  people  in 
this  country  who  work  in  service  In- 
dustries, whether  they  are  guards  or 
others,  they  do  not  come  under  the 
Service  Contract  Act.  It  is  only  that 
several  hundred  thousand,  a  small  per- 
centage in  the  total  community,  who 
happen  to  work  for  contractors  doing 
business  with  the  Federal  CJovemment 
who  enjoy  this  sweetheart  deal. 

So  it  is  not  as  though,  as  you  might 
think  from  some  of  the  rhetoric,  we 
are  making  a  massive  attack  on  every 
service  industry  employee  in  the  coun- 
try. The  fact  is.  we  are  dealing  only 
with  those  who  work  for  contractors 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  we 
are  talking  about  a  couple  himdred 
thousand.  These  reforms  will  save 
$811  million.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  Kennedy  amendment,  to 
oppose  the  motion  to  strike,  and  to 
leave  in  the  DOD  a  section  that  is 
badly  needed,  with  modest  reforms. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  There  are  34  seconds  re- 
maining to  the  proponents. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  How  much 
time  remains  to  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
has  expired. 

D  1520 

Mr.  METZENBAUM,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  behalf  of  the  proponents,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes,  including  the 
additional  time  available  with  respect 
to  the  next  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  wiU  be  34 
seconds  plus  4V2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Does 
that  request  require  unanimous  con- 
sent?       ,     .^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  it 

does  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  further  inquiry: 
This  will  count  against  the  time  of  the 
proponents?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  right. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  parliamentary  Inquiry 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
but  I  want  to  be  certain  that  while  he 
was  asking  those  questions,  it  was  not 
charged  against  my  timC; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  it 
was  not. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  have  heard  the  debate  of  those 
who  oppose  this  amendment  and 
frankly,  it  Is  disturbing  to  me  that 
they  would  have  the  audacity— and 
that  Is  about  the  only  thing  I  can  caU 
it— to  talk  about  paying  working 
people  for  their  time  woridng  on  the 
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Job,  doing  a  day's  work,  and  call  that 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  If  ever  there 
were  a  biU  in  which  those  sacred  terms 
should  not  be  used,  it  is  this  one  be- 
cause there  is  more  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
than  in  probably  any  other  depart- 
ment of  Government,  and  I  never  hear 
a  peep,  never  hear  a  word,  out  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  or 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  that  subject.  Now  we 
are  talking  about  paying  working 
people  a  minimum  wage,  practically 
speaking,  under  the  service  contract 
parts  of  the  bill  and  under  the  other 
parts  of  the  bUl.  paying  them  a  very 
modest  wage. 

The  acts'  protective  shield  applies 
precisely  as  Congress  intended  they 
should.  One  of  these  bills  has  been  in 
existence  for  50  years.  Another  one 
has  been  in  existence  for  20  years.  All 
of  a  sudden,  this  afternoon,  in  this 
Armed  Services  Committee,  they  are 
attempting  to  take  away  rights  pro- 
tected to  the  employees  over  a  period 
of  20  or  50  years. 

The  Jurisdictional  question  should 
be  raised.  What  kind  of  propriety  is 
there  in  totally  going  around  the 
Labor  Committee  to  revise  the  labor 
laws  of  this  country  in  a  bill  having  to 
do  with  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Madam  President,  Congress  passed 
the  Service  Contract  Act  in  1965  to 
provide  labor  standards  for  employees 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  Gov- 
ernment service  contracts.  Congress 
acted  because  these  service  employees 
were— and  still  are— the  poorest  and 
most  politically  vulnerable  members  of 
our  national  work  force. 

The  700.000  employees  covered  by 
the  Service  Contract  Act  are.  for  the 
most  part,  cooks,  cashiers,  cleaners, 
custodians,  window  washers,  trash  col- 
lectors, and  others  similarly  situated 
at  the  lower  end  of  our  national  wage 
structure.  They  are  overwhelmingly 
female  and  minority,  and  they  gener- 
ally have  minimal  technical  skills  and 
literacy.  These  are  workers  whose  Jobs 
are  likely  to  be  their  point  of  entry 
into  the  American  economy. 

The  Service  Contract  Act  is  designed 
to  keep  the  Federal  Government  out 
of  the  business  of  exploiting  these 
workers.  It  prohibits  Federal  service 
contractors  from  offering  their  em- 
ployees wages  and  benefits  below  pre- 
vailing community  rates.  This  prohibi- 
tion effectively  prevents  contractors 
from  using  the  shield  of  Federal  con- 
tracts to  engage  in  wage-busting  acts. 

The  need  for  legislation  emerged  fol- 
lowing the  19S0's.  when  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  first  time  became 
heavily  involved  in  contracting  out 
these  kinds  of  services.  By  the  early 
1960'8.  the  combined  effect  of  short- 
term  contracts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  cut-throat  competition 
among  contractors  had  created  a 
system  of  substandard  wages  and  ben- 
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efits.  The  practice  of  awarding  service 
contracts  to  the  low  bidder  without 
regard  to  the  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions imposed  by  that  bidder  on  his 
employee  inevitably  meant  that  serv- 
ice workers  toiled  at  appalling  wages 
with  no  fringe  benefits,  job  security  or 
seniority  rights;  indeed  with  no  voice 
whatever  in  their  own  destiny. 

The  same  forces  that  led  to  exploita- 
tion of  workers  also  hurt  local  commu- 
nities. These  communities  were  forced 
to  deal  with  sudden  surges  in  unem- 
ployment and  diminished  tax  revenues 
that  occurred  frequently  when  labor- 
intensive  service  contracts  were  moved 
from  one  community  to  another  in 
search  of  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  lack  of  stability  in  the  service 
contract  industry  affected  the  quality 
of  services  as  well.  Higher  quality  and 
more  productive  enterprises  too  often 
were  displaced  by  marginal  manage- 
ments and  fly-by-night  outfits. 

Congress  knew  all  of  this  in  1965. 
After  holding  a  series  of  hearings. 
Congress  overwhelmingly  approved 
the  Service  Contract  Act.  When  the 
act  needed  fine-tuning,  in  1972  and 
1976.  Congress  again  understood  the 
need  to  extend  protections,  and  again 
acted  by  consensus.  On  all  three  occa- 
sions, the  law  was  so  uncontroversial 
that  Senate  approval  came  by  voice 
vote. 

Twenty  years  after  passage,  the 
Service  Contract  Act  protects  700.000 
workers  and  covers  $10.3  billion  in  con- 
tract actions.  And.  as  this  administra- 
tion is  fully  aware,  the  act's  protective 
shield  applies  precisely  as  Congress  in- 
tended it  should.  In  a  recent  study  of 
368  contracts  covered  by  the  act.  the 
Department  of  Labor  found  that  cov- 
ered employment  appears  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  types  of  workers  intend- 
ed to  be  protected  by  the  law:  janitor, 
porter,  cleaner,  housekeeping  aid. 
guard,  mess  attendant,  food  service 
worker,  laborer,  and  supply  clerk. 

Who  among  us  can  actually  say  that 
they  would  like  to  move  in  and  cut  the 
wages  of  that  class  of  employee  in  this 
country? 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  few  of  the 
workers  protected  by  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act,  workers  who  would  be  the 
victims  of  this  repeal.  Their  stories  are 
taken  from  the  record  of  two  recent 
administrative  cases,  but  they  are  typi- 
cal of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others. 

At  Altus  Air  Force  Base  in  Oklaho- 
ma, the  Air  Force  contracts  for  janito- 
rial and  housekeeping  services  at  the 
base  hospital.  There  are  12  women  em- 
ployed under  this  contract,  performing 
cleaning  and  other  housekeeping 
duties.  Most  of  these  employees  are 
from  minority  groups.  One  worker, 
Ms.  Marta  Armendlrez,  is  employed  as 
a  housekeeping  aide.  She  cleans,  picks 
up  trash,  and  vacuums  and  buffs  the 
hospital  lab  floors  three  times  a  week. 
She  drives  92  miles  round  trip  to  work 
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every  day.  She  receives  an  hourly 
wage  of  $5.68;  her  take-home  pay  is 
$218  every  2  weeks. 

Another  employee.  Ms.  R.T.  Flores, 
works  with  infectious  patients,  clean- 
ing operating  rooms  before  and  after 
surgery.  She  is  the  sole  support  for 
her  son.  After  4  years  at  Altus,  she 
takes  home  $376  every  2  weeks. 

Tell  those  women  that  they  are  part 
of  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  about 
which  my  colleagues  have  spoken. 
Or  go  over  to  Port  Belvoir.  VA. 
At  Fort  Belvoir,  VA.  150  workers  are 
employed  by  an  Air  Force  contractor 
to  perform  cleaning  services  at  various 
base  facilities.  These  employees,  who 
are  overwhelmingly  female  and  minor- 
ity, vacuum  carpets,  remove  trash, 
sweep  floors,  wash  windows,  and  steri- 
lize operating  and  delivery  rooms  in 
the  base  hospital.  A  typical  worker  in 
this  unit  is  Blanche  Bishop,  who  works 
on  the  surgical  ward  and  has  been  em- 
ployed at  Dewitt  Army  Hospital  for  13 
years.  As  of  October  1984,  she  support- 
ed three  teenage  children  on  her  bi- 
weekly take-home  pay  of  $428.  Her 
weekly  take-home  pay  averages  $214. 

Oh,  Mrs.  Bishop,  you  certainly  are 
one  of  those  guilty  of  waste  and  fraud 
and  abuse  as  you  pick  up  the  trash 
and  you  vacuum  and  you  do  the  buff- 
ing of  the  floors.  But  it  is  Blanche 
Bishop  and  Marta  Armendirez  and 
thousands  of  others  like  them  who 
supposedly  are  gouging  the  Federal 
Treasury,  whose  wages  and  benefits 
we  are  told  must  be  dramatically  re- 
duced through  unbridled  wage  compe- 
tition. 

What  we  are  talking  about  this 
afternoon  is  the  wages  weapons 
makers  pay  to  these  impoverished 
people. 

I  find  it  appalling  that  this  Senate 
would  further  impoverish  these  al- 
ready poor  Americans  to  feed  the 
greed  of  Pentagon  weapons-makers. 
Star  wars  and  MX's  should  not  be  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  the  dignity  of 
Janitors  and  housekeepers. 

By  effectively  repealing  the  Service 
Contract  Act.  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  eliminate  any  mean- 
ingful chance  for  service  workers  to 
achieve  stability  and  continuity  in  em- 
ployment; to  establish  health  and  wel- 
fare funds;  to  have  sick  leave  or  holi- 
day pay;  to  establish  training  pro- 
grams; or  even  to  accrue  vacation  ben- 
efits. I  cannot  believe  that  the  U.S. 
Senate,  in  the  year  1986,  would  put 
itself  in  this  position  of  oppressor  to 
700,000  service  employees. 

Last  week,  the  Joint  Ek;onomlc  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  reported  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States  over  the 
past  two  decades.  Families  in  the  lower 
90  percent  of  those  surveyed,  a  per- 
centage where  most  service  workers 
covered  by  this  act  fall,  had  only  20 
percent  of  the  wealth,  versus  28  per- 


cent In  1963.  Surely,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  widen  that  tragic 
gap  stiU  further  through  its  contract- 
ing policies. 

Not  only  does  the  act's  coverage  op- 
erate Just  as  Congress  intended;  but 
the  core  of  the  act— the  wage  determi- 
nation by  DOL— also  is  functioning 
Just  as  Congress  intended  it  should. 
Wage  and  benefit  determinations  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Labor 
are  an  accurate  reflection  of  locally 
prevailing  wagers  and  benefits.  In 
1985.  out  of  52.000  requests  for  wage 
determinations  under  the  SCA,  only 
46  were  appealed  to  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administrator,  only  three  went 
beyond  that  to  the  SCA  Appeals 
Board,  and  not  a  single  one  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
virtual  absence  of  controversy  over 
DOL  wage  determinations  confirms 
that  the  SCA  has  achieved  widespread 
acceptance. 

Against  this  background,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  changes  would 
emasculate  the  act.  Defense  Depart- 
ment contracts  are  by  far  the  largest 
single  group  of  contracts  covered 
under  the  SCA.  Over  three-fifths  of 
the  dollar  volume  covered  under  the 
act  is  DOD  contract  work. 

By  raising  the  threshold  on  covered 
contracts  from  $2,500  to  $1,000,000. 
the  committee  would  exempt  94  per- 
cent of  the  contracts  now  covered. 
Under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division's 
own  analysis,  a  $1,000,000  threshold 
would  exclude  72  percent  of  the  work- 
ers protected  under  the  act.  Even 
these  sweeping  statistics  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  Contracts  valued  at 
over  $1,000,000  easily  could  be  frag- 
mented into  smaller  contracts  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  new  exemption. 
Once  this  occurs,  the  act  would  be  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  a  shell. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio.  70  million 
dollars'  worth  of  contracts  would  be 
eliminated  overnight  from  SCA  cover- 
age, and  4,300  workers  would  lose  the 
protections  accorded  by  the  act.  Mil- 
lions of  Federal  contract  dollars  would 
now  be  used  to  finance  substandard 
wages  and  benefits  for  cafeteria  work- 
ers, garbage  collectors,  mechanics, 
maintenance  workers,  cleaners,  house- 
keepers and  others  at  Ohio  military 
installations. 

Since  1965.  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  risen  by  a  factor  of  2.4.  The 
committee  has  totally  ignored  this 
modest  increase  In  its  headlong  rush 
to  Increase  Congress'  original  thresh- 
old by  a  factor  of  400.  No  one  should 
be  under  any  illusions:  this  is  an  effort 
to  gut  the  act. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee 
would  eliminate  the  protections  of  cur- 
rent law  in  other  ways  as  well. 

By  eliminating  DOL  wage  determi- 
nations for  contracts  covering  less 
than  25  employees,  the  committee 
would  overturn  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress in  1972.  Congress  acted  14  years 


ago  to  require  wage  determinations  for 
all  contracts  covering  five  or  more  em- 
ployees because  the  then-existing 
cutoff  of  25  failed  to  cover  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  service  workers. 

A  reversion  to  the  higher  threshold 
of  25  will  injure  small  contractors  who 
benefit  substantially  from  an  estab- 
lished wage  structure.  This  is  because 
larger  businesses  can  use  wage-busting 
practices  to  eliminate  their  smaller 
competition. 

Indeed,  a  leading  organization  of 
small  businesses  that  provide  services 
to  the  Federal  Government,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Government 
Service  Contractors,  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  Service  Contract  Act 
changes  in  this  bill.  The  association 
president  testified  at  a  House  commit- 
tee hearing  last  week  that  "any  limita- 
tion on  application  of  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  would  seriously  hamper  our 
ability  to  compete  in  the  market- 
place." 

The  elimination  of  coverage  for  con- 
tractors with  fewer  than  25  employees 
also  will  deprive  workers  who  most 
need  the  protections  of  the  act,  em- 
ployees of  small  contractors.  Many  of 
these  workers  would  not  even  be  cov- 
ered by  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  if  not 
for  a  Service  Contract  Act  provision 
mandating  such  protection.  Incredibly, 
this  change  would  put  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  position  of  sanc- 
tioning subminimum  wages. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  fur- 
ther has  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  ignore  the  wages  and  benefits 
being  paid  by  an  incumbent  contractor 
when  setting  the  prevailing  rate  for  a 
successor  contract.  This  change  would 
mean  that  every  time  workers  manage 
to  secure  improved  wages  or  worlcing 
conditions,  the  prevailing  wage  can  be 
set  at  a  rate  below  this  newly  obtained 
rate.  The  result,  obviously,  is  that  the 
incumbent  contractor  will  lose  his  con- 
tract to  anyone  willing  to  underbid. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  prior  to 
1972.  when  Congress  amended  the  law 
to  protect  worker-secured  improve- 
ments. 

There  are  other  changes,  such  as 
new  definitions  of  "prevailing  rate" 
and  "locality,"  that  are  Intended  to 
have  the  same  restrictive  impact  on 
protections  previously  accorded  under 
the  SCA.  Under  the  Armed  Services 
Committee's  concept  of  "prevailing 
rate,"  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
not  look  to  the  rate  that  is  most  preva- 
lent. Rather,  the  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  accept  the  lowest  possible 
rates,  union  or  nonunion,  minimum  or 
subminimum,  that  were  being  offered 
anywhere  within  the  county  or  city 
where  the  work  was  being  performed. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  these 
changes— which  are  masquerading 
under  the  Isanner  of  SCA  reform- 
amount  to  nothing  less  than  repeal  of 
the  act. 


I  believe  strongly  that  Congress 
must  repudiate  this  effort  to  under- 
mine the  Service  Contract  Act.  Unlike 
private  sector  employees,  we  are  deal- 
ing here  with  workers  who  simply  are 
not  in  a  position  to  adjust  to  market 
forces  in  order  to  retain  their  Jobs. 
When  bids  are  opened,  these  woi^ers 
find  out  that  their  employer  has  been 
replaced.  They  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing in  advance  what  other  employers 
are  bidding,  where  they  are  located,  or 
what  it  would  take  to  retain  the  woric 
and  keep  their  jobs. 

Prevailing  wage  protection  is  all  that 
stands  between  these  men  and  women 
and  the  overnight  loss  of  their  liveli- 
hood through  contractor  turnover. 

Ironically,  the  higher  threshold 
strikes  directly  at  the  low-wage  work- 
ers whom  the  act  is  meant  primarily  to 
protect.  A  threshold  of  $1  million 
would  Immediately  exempt  68  percent 
of  the  Federal  contract  dollars  spent 
on  cleaning  services;  66  percent  of  the 
contract  dollars  spent  on  laundry  serv- 
ices; 62  percent  of  the  dollars  spent  on 
housekeeping  services;  42  percent  of 
the  dollars  spent  on  guard  services; 
and  36  percent  of  the  dollars  spent  on 
food  services.  When  the  splitting  of 
larger  contracts  to  fit  under  the  mil- 
lion dollar  threshold  is  factored  in,  we 
can  expect  to  see  as  much  as  85  to  90 
percent  of  these  contract  dollars  ex- 
empted. 

Women  and  minorities  will  be  the 
primary  victims  of  this  unconscionable 
tampering  with  the  act.  The  most 
common  SCA-covered  jobs— Janitors, 
cleaners,  housekeepers,  food  service 
workers,  guards,  laborers— are  dispro- 
portionately fiUed  by  women,  blacks 
and  Hlspanics.  Depriving  them  of  SCA 
protections  would  push  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  these  workers  below  the  pov- 
erty level. 

As  a  matter  of  fundamental  decency 
and  equity,  which  is  what  Congress 
had  in  mind  on  three  prior  occasions 
since  1965,  the  armed  services  changes 
are  an  affront.  If  anything,  there  Is  a 
need  to  strengthen  enforcement  of  the 
act  with  regard  to  DOD  service  con- 
tracts. 

As  far  back  as  1978.  GAO  found  seri- 
ous deficiencies  In  the  administration 
of  the  act  by  the  Air  Force,  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  The  GAO  docimiented 
numerous  Instances  of  contracting 
agencies  falling  to  request  wage  deter- 
minations from  DOL.  and  obtaining 
wage  determinations  but  then  failing 
to  include  them  in  the  service  con- 
tracts. GAO  also  found  that  DOD 
often  faUed  to  pay  back  wages  even 
after  a  violation  of  the  Act  was  discov- 
ered. In  2  years  during  the  mld-1970's. 
29  percent  and  34  percent  of  the  wages 
due  workers  were  never  restored. 

More  recently,  this  noncompliance 
has  been  exacerbated  by  a  dramatic 
decline  in  DOL  enforcement.  Since 
1984,  the  rate  of  Inspections  and  Inves- 
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ligations  has  dropped  by  almost  one- 
third.  Even  the  absolute  number  of  in- 
spections has  been  plummeting— by  34 
percent  in  Dallas  in  1  year;  by  19  per- 
cent in  Philadelphia;  by  26  percent  in 
Seattle:  by  16  percent  in  New  York;  by 
53  percent  in  Kansas  City. 

The  Changes  in  SCA  coverage  also 
could  threaten  the  safety  of  hunderds 
of  thousands  of  Americans.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  meaningful  prevailing  wage 
floor,  contractors  compete  on  the  basis 
of  low  wages,  not  skill  and  efficiency. 
And  while  many  SCA-covered  jobs 
have  little  direct  impact  on  public 
safety,  there  are  dramatic  exceptions. 

In  1985,  some  750,000  passengers 
traveled  on  airlines  chartered  by  the 
£>epartment  of  Defense.  Last  Decem- 
ber, an  Arrow  DC-8  crashed  in 
Gander,  Newfoundland,  killing  all  248 
servicemen  and  8  crew  members 
aboard.  A  contract  aircraft  mechanics 
who  serviced  this  Arrow  airplane 
during  July  and  August  of  1985  testi- 
fied before  a  House  subcommittee  that 
he  refused  to  sign  the  maintenance  log 
because  of  the  poor  condition  of  the 
airplane. 

Within  the  last  month,  a  GAO 
report  analyzing  FAA  data  on  airline 
safety  inspections  has  made  clear  that 
the  unsafe  condition  of  this  Arrow  air- 
plane was  far  from  unique.  The  GAO 
concluded  that  military  charter  air- 
craft have  much  more  serious  prob- 
lems complying  with  PAA  safety  regu- 
lations than  other  commercial  airlines. 

If  we  want  to  prevent  the  deaths  of 
other  American  servicemen  and 
women,  we  must  ensure  that  military 
charter  aircraft  receive  the  highest 
quality  mechanical  and  maintenance 
service  available.  At  present,  some  of 
the  employees  who  service  military 
charters  are  covered  by  the  SCA  and 
others  are  not.  But  one  thing  is  clear: 
once  aircraft  mechanics  and  mainte- 
nance crews  are  denied  SCA  protec- 
tions against  substandard  wages,  long 
hours,  and  poor  working  conditions, 
we  can  expect  unqualified  personnel 
and  high  turnover  to  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

At  a  time  when  the  GAO  has  cited 
military  charters  for  their  poor  safety 
records,  and  when  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  has  recommended 
that  DOD  periodically  inspect  each  air 
carrier  that  contracts  with  DOD  for 
charter  air  travel,  do  we  really  want  to 
encoiirage  the  underbidding  of  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  in  this  area?  I  believe 
such  encouiragement,  which  is  what  we 
have  before  us  now,  is  incompatible 
with  our  responsibility  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  OI's. 

It  also  bears  mentioning  that  SCA 
coverage  extends  to  Federal  contract 
actions  between  NASA  and  the  private 
sector  that  directly  implicate  the 
future  of  our  Space  Program.  Let  me 
cite  Just  two  examples.  The  Kennedy 
Space  Center  in  Florida  spent  over 


$500  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  on 
service  contracts  for  maintenance  and 
repair  of  space  vehicles.  And  at  the 
Marshall  Space  Center  in  Alabama, 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year 
on  contracts  that  employ  computer 
programmers,  engineering  technicians, 
environmental  test  facility  operators, 
and  other  professionals  covered  under 
the  Service  Contract  Act. 

After  what  we  have  learned,  at 
tragic  expense,  about  the  safety  prac- 
tices of  our  Space  Shuttle  Program,  do 
we  really  want  NASA  to  begin  reward- 
ing contractors  who  underbid  prevail- 
ing wage  rates?  In  my  view,  such  be- 
havior would  be  a  gross  dereliction  of 
our  responsibility  as  lawmakers. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  SCA 
changes  included  as  part  of  the  DOD 
authorization  do  not  apply  to  NASA 
contracts.  But  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  last  July,  the  DOD  au- 
thorization approved  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  contained  dramat- 
ic revisions  in  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
which  also  were  supposedly  limited  to 
DOD  contracts.  By  the  time  that  au- 
thorization had  been  approved  by 
House  and  Senate  conferees,  the 
Walsh-Healey  changes  applied  across 
the  board  to  all  Federal  contracts.  If 
we  allow  the  Service  Contract  Act  to 
be  emasculated  for  DOD  contracts, 
which  are  over  60  percent  of  all  Feder- 
al contracts,  we  will  have  opened  a 
door  that  in  all  probability  cannot  be 
closed. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  illusion  that  eliminat- 
ing basic  protections  from  the  SCA 
will  result  in  substantial  Federal 
budget  savings.  The  recent  CBO  anal- 
ysis that  asserts  such  savings  is  flawed 
in  several  major  respects. 

The  CBO  savings.  Let  us  talk  about 
that  fictitious  figure,  because  that  is 
what  it  is,  no  longer  applicable.  Those 
savings,  estimated  at  $160  million  per 
year,  are  greatly  exaggerated  because 
they  are  based  on  a  1983  Department 
of  Labor  analysis  of  highly  paid  De- 
partment of  Defense  research  and  de- 
velopment workers.  The  Department 
of  Labor  itself  has  found  these  work- 
ers wholly  atypical  and  the  CBO  esti- 
mates ignore  that  fact. 

More  important,  the  CBO  study  con- 
siders only  the  savings  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  may  derive  from 
pajring  lower  wages.  By  ignoring  the 
costs  of  wage  competition  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  report  fails  to 
give  a  true  economic  account  of  the 
impact  of  these  SCA  changes. 

Substantial  costs  will  result  from 
this  type  of  wage  competition.  There 
are  start-up  costs  associated  with  more 
frequent  contractor  changes.  There 
are  cost  associated  with  diminished 
productivity  and  quality  of  services. 
And  there  are  costs  associated  with 
the  dislocation  of  tens  if  not  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers. 


Unlimited  wage  competition  may 
result  in  as  many  as  25  percent  of  the 
workers  covered  by  SCA  being  unem- 
ployed for  3  months  of  the  year.  The 
cost  to  Federal  and  State  unemploy- 
ment trust  funds  alone  would  be  $45 
million. 

In  addition,  many  unemployed  work- 
ers will  not  find  new  jobs.  If  even  10 
percent  of  these  workers  go  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  the  cost  to  Government 
would  be  $42  million  in  added  AFDC 
payments,  based  on  an  average  month- 
ly benefit  of  $346  for  a  family  of  three. 

Further,  most  of  these  service  work- 
ers, including  those  reemployed  at 
lower  benefits  no  longer  will  have 
health  insurance.  Assuming  that  even 
1  percent  of  these  newly  exposed 
workers  or  their  families  require  hos- 
pitalization at  the  average  cost  of 
$3,317— American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, the  result  would  be  $12  million 
more  in  uncompensated  care  costs, 
which  ultimately  would  be  paid  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

Finally,  individuals  paying  Federal 
taxes  also  pay  State  and  local  taxes. 
By  cutting  wages,  we  will  be  depriving 
all  levels  of  government  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  tax  revenues. 

The  supporters  of  this  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  change  would  have 
you  believe  that  cost  savings  are  as 
simple  as  subtracting  a  few  thousand 
dollars  from  each  worker's  aimual  pay- 
check. But  it  just  is  not  so.  Once  the 
costs  associated  with  lower  wages  are 
taken  into  account,  it  is  clear  that  this 
change  fails  even  in  its  own  economic 
terras. 

Madam  President,  for  over  20  years. 
Congress  has  spoken  with  one  voice  to 
protect  the  right  to  a  decent  minimum 
standard  of  living  for  millions  of  serv- 
ice workers  in  this  country.  I  cannot 
believe  that  in  1986,  this  body  will  vote 
to  put  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
business  of  exploiting  these  service 
workers.  We  must  reject  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  proposal. 

Madam  President,  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  this  afternoon  does  not 
have  to  do  with  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  It  has  to  do  with  whether  the 
U.S.  Senate  recognizes  the  laws  that 
have  been  on  the  books  for  50  years  in 
one  case  and  20  years  in  another  case, 
or  whether  we  are  suddenly  going  to 
go  way  out  of  our  way  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  the  weapons  makers,  the 
defense  contractors,  the  poor  defense 
contractors  who  do  not  pay  any  taxes 
though  they  make  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions or  billions  of  dollars.  This  after- 
noon, we  are  told  that  we  have  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  defense  contractors.  And 
we  have  to  do  so,  according  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  at  the  expense  of  the 
working  people  who  work  in  the  de- 
fense industries  and  defense  facilities 
of  this  country. 


I  say  these  two  amendments  should 
be  adopted  without  further  ado  if 
there  is  any  compassion  at  all  left  in 
this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President,  let 
me  begin  by  responding  to  a  couple  of 
points  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  First,  the  assertion 
that  there  has  been  no  peep  out  of  me 
about  being  efficient  in  defense  pro- 
curement suggests  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  did  not  pay  attention 
last  year  and  this  year.  In  fact,  last 
year  I  coauthorized  the  most  compre- 
hensive reform  of  defense  procure- 
ment in  American  history.  It  changed 
the  way  we  do  business  with  defense 
contractors.  It  put  the  burden  on 
them  in  billing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  imposed  penalties  on  them 
with  treble  damages  if  they  false- 
billed.  If  they  submit  a  fraudulent 
claim,  it  is  $1  million  fine  and  they  can 
go  to  jail.  So  I  would  prefer  not  to  be 
lectured  on  this  issue  when  I  have 
taken  a  leadership  role  on  it. 
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The  difference  is  that  waste  with  me 
does  not  stop  with  companies.  It  stops 
when  we  stop  wasting  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Tell  me  the  logic  of  this.  I 
have  here  four  categories  of  wage 
scales  in  the  area,  one  wage  scale  for 
private  companies  and  one  for  the 
Federal  Government  set  for  service 
contracting  that  we  require  people 
who  do  business  with  the  Government 
to  pay.  Master  console  operators,  a 
computer  operator,  those  are  not  poor 
people.  In  the  private  sector  they 
make  $8.95.  That  is  the  average  wage. 
But  when  they  work  for  a  company 
doing  business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  law  requires  that  they 
earn  $11.05.  Now,  I  remind  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  the  average  working 
person  in  this  coimtry  does  not  earn 
$11.05.  When  the  private  sector  can 
buy  the  same  skiU  for  $8.95,  why 
should  the  taxpayer  pay  $11.05? 

I  could  go  down  the  scale  looking  at 
schedulers.  The  private  sector  pays 
$9.50,  but  if  a  company  is  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Federal  Government 
they  are  required  to  pay  $11.05.  The 
average  worker  in  America  does  not 
make  $11.05.  Why  should  that  work- 
er's money  be  used  to  pay  a  noncom- 
petitive wage?  There  is  no  reason  for 
that  except  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
backed  up  by  political  power.  That  is 
the  only  excuse. 

The  second  thing  we  are  going  to 
vote  on  here  is  Davis-Bacon.  I  am  not 
going  to  debate  whether  Davis-Bacon 
made  any  sense  in  the  depression,  but 
it  makes  no  sense  today  and  everybody 
knows  it.  The  American  people  are  not 
deceived  on  the  issue.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose repealing  Davis-Bacon,  for  which 
justice  and  logic  cry  out.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  raise  the  threshold 


where  smaller  contracts  up  to  $250,000 
are  exempt  from  Davis-Bacon.  That 
covers  only  12  percent  of  the  dollars 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government. 
That  should  save  the  taxpayers  $150 
million  over  a  5-year  period. 

Now,  in  terms  of  public  opinion, 
there  Is  no  doubt  about  it  on  this 
issue.  A  recent  DMI  poll  found  by  a 
margin  of  2  to  1  the  American  people 
believe  we  ought  to  repeal  Davis- 
Bacon  and  have  competitive  wages  in 
the  construction  industry.  Even 
among  union  families,  the  ratio  was  46 
in  favor  of  repeal,  42  opposed  to 
repeal.  But  we  are  not  repealing.  All 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  eliminate  the 
provision  on  small  contracts. 

Now,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  Davis-Bacon,  this  false  wage  set 
by  Government,  covers  only  20  per- 
cent of  all  contracting  expenditures. 
The  average  person  working  in  con- 
struction today  earns  $20,696.  The  av- 
erage person  working  in  manufactur- 
ing only  earns  $16,484.  So  if  you  were 
carried  away  by  speeches  about  low- 
income  people,  forget  it  when  you  are 
talking  about  Davis-Bacon.  We  are  not 
cutting  anybody's  wage.  We  are  saying 
go  out  and  buy  competitively  in  the 
market,  like  General  Motors,  like  any 
small  manufacturer  or  construction 
firm  anywhere. 

Now,  we  have  had  numerous  studies 
on  this  issue.  No  one  surely  could 
argue  the  facts  here.  In  fact,  in  a  com- 
prehensive study  done  by  Oregon 
State  University,  they  found  that 
Davis-Bacon  produced  a  premium 
wage  of  between  26  and  37  percent. 
Why  should  the  Federal  Government, 
when  we  have  something  built,  pay 
wages  between  26  and  37  percent 
above  the  private  sector  that  is  build- 
ing the  same  thing?  Does  anybody 
here  argue  the  Federal  Government 
builds  things  better  than  the  private 
sector?  Does  anybody  believe  that?  I 
submit  not. 

Why  are  we  doing  that?  We  are 
doing  it  because  of  the  power  of  spe- 
cial interest.  And  it  is  a  ripoff  exactly 
like  paying  $500  for  toilet  seats  is  a 
ripoff. 

Now,  who  is  opposed  to  the  Kennedy 
amendment?  The  Carter  administra- 
tion was  opposed,  and  very  much  to 
their  credit.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  hee-hawed  around  on  this 
issue  and  did  not  take  a  position  in 
favor  of  reform  until  they  were 
shamed  into  it  by  an  amendment  that 
I  offered  in  committee  last  year.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  in  the  Senate 
only  to  die  in  conference.  But  this  is 
not  a  partisan  issue.  The  last  Demo- 
cratic administration  and  now  the  cur- 
rent Republican  administration  says, 
amend  this  law.  GAO  and  CBO  have 
given  us  study  after  study,  year  after 
year,  reports  that  we  can  save  money 
by  having  the  Federal  Government  in 
construction  pay  competitive  wages. 


The  Conference  on  Small  Business 
held  this  last  year  asked  us  to  do  this 
for  small  business.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  says,  do  this,  "Do 
not  let  us  be  cheated  in  spending  your 
money  to  build  bridges  and  sewer  sys- 
tems." The  National  League  of  Cities 
says,  "Reform  this  law:  let  us  be  effi- 
cient in  spending  Federal  money." 

Basically,  this  is  an  issue  of  econo- 
my, and  it  Is  also  an  issue  that  relates 
to  small  business  and  to  minority  con- 
tractors. If  you  have  to  keep  two  sets 
of  books,  pay  two  sets  of  wages,  it  is 
hard  for  a  small  contractor  to  be  com- 
petitive. If  you  want  to  save  the  tax- 
payer money,  if  you  want  to  help 
small  business,  if  you  want  to  help  mi- 
norities get  a  stake  in  the  future  of 
America,  vote  no  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
the  time  to  the  distinguished  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  provisions  in  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  bill  that  modify  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  and  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
In  the  past,  I  have  spoken  many  times 
on  this  floor  recommending  the  repeal 
of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  It  means  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  additional  costs  for 
federally  financed  construction.  No- 
where is  this  burden  felt  more  heavily 
than  on  military  construction.  While 
the  committee's  provision  does  not 
repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  for  mili- 
tary construction,  it  does  allow  signifi- 
cant modifications  that  will  allow  us  to 
realize  $150  million  during  the  next  5 
years. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars can  be  saved  here  in  the  next  5 
years  if  we  will  take  what  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  put  in  this  bill.  If 
we  would  take  what  we  ought  to.  we 
could  save  $150  million  a  year,  but  we 
are  unable  to  get  that.  We  are  not 
even  contesting  that. 

The  principal  provisions  have  been 
discussed,  but  let  me  just  highlight  a 
few.  The  committee  provision  will 
waive  Davis-Bacon  for  military  con- 
struction up  to  $250,000.  Previously, 
the  threshold  was  only  $2,000.  So  we 
are  raising  the  threshold  from  con- 
tracts of  $2,000  to  $250,000.  The  ad- 
ministration—and I  might  say  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget— recom- 
mends a  threshold  of  $1  million.  We 
are  only  making  it  $250,000. 

Madam  President.  I  cannot  begin 
to  tell  you  what  a  tremendous  admin- 
istrative burden  existing  law  places  on 
both  the  Government  and  the  contrac- 
tors for  these  relatively  small  con- 
tracts. In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  at 
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the  $250,000  threshold,  while  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  contracts 
within  the  military  construction 
budget  fall  in  this  category,  only  12 
percent  of  the  contract  dollars  are  af- 
fected. So  it  is  only  a  very  small  per- 
cent. 

Now,  Davis-Bacon  is  applied  to  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  of  national 
construction,  and  military  construc- 
tion is  only  2  percent,  and  yet  it  will 
save  $150  mUlion  in  5  years. 

In  1985,  military  construction  ac- 
counted for  $7  billion  in  a  $300  billion 
industry,  representing  slightly  over  2 
percent  of  the  industry— only  2  per- 
cent. These  changes  do  not  even  affect 
all  military  construction.  Davis-Bacon 
provides  a  preferential  treatment  to  a 
small— 20  percent— portion  of  the  con- 
struction industry. 

D  1540 

Close  to  $300  billion  per  year  is 
spent  on  construction,  and  80  percent 
of  this  construction  is  done  without 
Davis-Bacon  involvement.  I  want  to 
repeat:  80  percent  is  done  without 
Davis-Bacon. 

Davis-Bacon  "protection"  for  the 
construction  trades  is  no  longer 
needed. 

In  1981,  construction  workers  earned 
an  average  of  $398  per  week,  when 
manufacturing  workers  earned  only 
$318  a  week.  Why  should  construction 
workers  get  $398  a  week  and  manufac- 
turing workers  get  only  $318  per  week? 
Why  should  be  Government  subsidize 
it?  That  is  what  the  Government  is 
doing— they  are  subsidizing  the  con- 
struction workers  through  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

Davis-Bacon  inflates  the  cost  of 
building. 

An  Oregon  State  University  study 
was  made  in  this  matter,  and  it 
showed  that  the  cost  of  construction 
projects  where  Davis-Bacon  applied 
was  26  to  37  percent  higher  than  the 
equivalent  private  construction 
projects. 

Here,  the  Government  has  a  chance 
to  handle  this  matter  in  private  con- 
struction, and  according  to  the  study 
made  it  Oregon  University,  it  will  save 
26  to  37  percent. 

We  talk  about  saving  money  and  the 
budget  being  tight.  Do  we  want  to  save 
money?  Here  is  an  opportunity.  Are 
we  going  to  pass  it  up?  I  hope  not. 

Davis-Bacon  is  hard  to  administer. 
Madam  President,  the  time  for  prefer- 
oitial  treatment  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense is  over.  This  is  preferential 
treatment.  It  is  nothing  but  preferen- 
tial treataient  if  we  give  construction 
workers  26  to  37  percent  more  than 
other  workers  get.  And  why  should 
they  do  it? 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  save  every  dollar  we  can 
•nd  we  ought  to  save  this  money. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars Is  not  chlckenf  eed.  We  can  save 


$150  million  in  5  years.  We  have  cut  it 
down.  We  thought  there  would  be  no 
opposition  to  this.  The  threshold  has 
been  raised  from  $2,000  to  $250,000. 
They  should  not  object. 

Madam  President,  how  much  time 
do  I  have  remaining? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  has  1  minute  and  36  seconds. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes  and  six  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thought  I  was  told 
I  would  have  11  minutes  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  finished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  requested  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  explains  it.  I 
did  not  expect  that  of  my  good  friend. 
Mr.    METZENBAUM.    You    should 
not  have  left  the  floor.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Madam  President, 
briefly,  on  the  Davis-Bacon  issue,  I 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  who  may  be 
undecided  as  to  how  to  vote  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  building 
trades  have  been  negotiating  raising 
the  threshold.  I  do  not  know  how  this 
messes  up  those  negotiations,  but 
adopting  this  certainly  would  not  help. 
I  think  the  basic  question  is.  Should 
the  Federal  Government  be  involved 
in  depressing  wages  in  this  country?  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not. 

Who  is  hit  hardest  by  these 
changes?  I  am  talking  about  the  serv- 
ice contractor  now,  not  Davis-Bacon. 
On  a  service  contract,  it  Is  clear  that  it 
is  the  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  In  lUinois,  it  is  3,900.  Illinois 
has  very  few  defense  contracts.  I 
caiuiot  tell  you  how  many  it  is  in 
Kansas,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  or  the 
other  States  represented  here  on  the 
floor. 

Who  are  the  people?  Let  me  give  the 
numbers.  This  is  from  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Janitors.  111.000;  housekeeping 
aides.  50.000;  guards,  38.000;  mess  at- 
tendants, 24.000;  food  service  workers. 
225,000. 

These  are  the  people  who  are  Just 
barely  getting  by  now.  and  the  propos- 
al is  to  depress  their  wages  further.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  American 
people  want  us  to  do  that. 

How  much  are  Janitors  getting  now, 
on  the  average?— $6.07  an  hour.  And 
we  want  to  say  to  them  that  we  want 
to  pay  them  less.  Food  service  workers 
are  getting  $5.24  an  hour;  guards. 
$5.59  an  hour.  Should  we  be  depress- 
ing those  wages  further?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Then  I  think  we  ought  to  be  looking 
at  the  quality  of  work.  For  example, 
aircraft  mechanics  now  get  an  average 
of  $11.43  an  hour,  and  there  is  already 
a  problem  of  excessive  turnover.  If  you 


depress  those  wages  further,  there  is 
going  to  be  more  turnover,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  additional  safety  prob- 
lems. There  is  the  whole  question  of 
more  and  more  turnover,  and  a  poorer 
and  poorer  product. 

Then,  finally,  two  additional  points 
that  I  think  are  important,  points  that 
we  somehow  have  lost  sight  of  as  we 
discuss  a  variety  of  things  here. 

One  Is,  what  is  happening  not  only 
in  this  bill  but  in  a  great  many  other 
things  to  the  distribution  of  income  in 
this  country?  Let  me  tell  you  what  Is 
happening.  We  are  having  fewer  and 
fewer  people  who  own  homes  in  this 
country,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Great  Depression,  a  smaller  and  small- 
er percentage.  We  are  having  a  shrink- 
ing middle  class. 

The  disparity  between  the  top  10 
percent  of  our  population  in  income 
and  the  bottom  10  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation in  income  is  now  14  to  1.  It  is  5 
to  1  in  West  Germany;  less  than  that 
In  Japan.  Do  we  want  to  Increase  that 
disparity?  I  do  not  think  we  should.  I 
do  not  believe  the  American  people 
want  us  to  do  It.  Yet.  that  clearly  Is 
the  thrust  of  this  legislation. 

Then,  finally,  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Texas, 
talks  about  the  massive  power  of  the 
unions.  Well,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
made  It  pretty  easily  in  the  last  elec- 
tion without  having  that  massive 
power  in  his  support. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  is  not  another  Western  industri- 
alized nation  that  has  a  lower  percent- 
age of  Its  work  force  that  belongs  to 
unions.  While  some  Senators  may  view 
that  as  a  healthy  thing,  I  view  it  as  a 
basically  very  unhealthy  thing,  be- 
cause they  are  among  the  people  who 
helped  to  build  up  that  middle-Income 
structure  that  helps  the  distribution 
of  Income  in  our  country. 

This  Is  going  to  depress  all  that  even 
more.  This  is  not  the  direction  in 
which  we  ought  to  be  going. 

If  we  want  to  save  money,  we  can 
find  some  missiles  we  can  knock  out; 
we  can  stop  a  few  underground  tests 
that  we  do  not  need.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand and  one  ways  to  save  money, 
without  picking  on  the  poorest  people 
in  our  country.  Yet.  that  Is  basically 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  do. 

I  hope  we  could  use  common  sense 
and  a  little  compassion  and  accept  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  help  people  in  our  country  who 
need  help. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  and  thirty-five  seconds. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
others  have  put  their  finger  on  the 
thrust  of  the  argument. 
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It  is  interesting  for  me  to  stand  on 
the  floor  and  hear  that  those  who 
really  want  to  save  the  defense  dollar 
cannot  find  anything  in  this  massive 
defense  budget  of  $300  billion  to  cut 
back  on  except  on  the  wages  of  the 
lowest-paid  individuals  In  America 
where  a  quarter  of  these  families  are 
making  less  than  the  poverty  level  and 
let  us  put  them  at  risk. 

Madam  President,  when  one  exam- 
ines the  most  recent  study— we  have 
heard  a  lot  about  the  studies  here  on 
the  floor— take  the  HUD  study  of  this 
administration  in  reviewing  whether 
there  has  been  compliance  and  non- 
compliance on  the  Davis-Bacon  provi- 
sion and  they  show  where  there  has 
been  noncompliance,  that  the  con- 
tracting here  has  demonstrated 
shoddy  construction  and  shoddy  work 
with  the  increased  cost  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Then  I  hear  my  good  friend  from 
Texas  talk  about  the  confidence  he 
has  in  CBO. 

Yet  when  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do this  past  year  was  quoting  a  CBO 
analysis  showing  favorable  budget  ef- 
fects of  the  oil  import  fee.  Senator 
GRAiof  warned  he  spent  most  of  his 
life  working  with  studies  and  he  knew 
exactly  what  goes  into  them.  "Yours  is 
a  study  written  by  people  who  want  an 
easy  source  of  revenue,"  he  said, 
"There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
you  get  CBO  to  claim  that  the  amend- 
ment will  save  money,  but  do  not  be- 
lieve it." 

I  say  that  is  about  the  same  kind  of 
judgment  that  we  ought  to  give  to  his 
evaluation  of  these  studies. 

Neither  the  Senator  from  Texas  nor 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had 
indicated  what  the  additional  costs 
would  be  to  the  Federal  taxpayer  with 
revenue  loss  by  depressed  wages,  what 
will  be  the  cost  in  terms  of  additional 
health  care  that  is  going  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  Government. 

Madam  President,  what  you  are  basi- 
cally doing  Is  saying  to  the  poorest- 
paid  people  of  this  coimtry,  "Well, 
some  study  in  CBO  has  said  that  we 
can  squeeze  some  more  money  out  of 
you  in  order  to  provide  additional 
money  for  the  Defense  Department; 
even  though  It  Is  a  questionable  study, 
we  are  going  to  do  that." 

Madam  President,  there  are  better 
ways,  and  we  all  know  them,  on  how 
we  can  save  taxpayers  money. 

We  do  not  hear  any  assault  on  the 
major  contractors  in  this  debate  and 
discussion.  All  we  talk  about  is  the 
neediest  people  and  the  working  poor 
of  our  country. 

I  hope  my  amendment  Is  successful. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Madam  President, 
this  is  not  a  union  issue  versus  non- 
union. This  is  a  taxpayer  issue  versus 
waste,  fraud,  and  inefficiency. 

The  so-called  beneficiaries  of  Davis- 
Bacon  make  more  money  than  the  av- 


erage taxpayer  who  pays  for  this 
ripoff .  That  is  the  issue.  Do  not  be  de- 
ceived by  all  this  rhetoric. 

I  yield  the  remaining  time  I  have  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.    QUAYLE.    Madam    President, 

how  much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Madam  President,  I 
would  like  to  just  make  a  straightfor- 
ward proposal  on  the  Davis-Bacon 
amendment.  That  will  be  the  second 
amendment  that  the  Senate  will  be 
voting  on.  I  am  always  a  bit  surprised 
about  how  people  on  the  Davis-Bacon 
rush  in  here  and  have  to  defend  the 
status  quo  year  after  year  after  year. 

Davis-Bacon  came  into  existence  and 
the  $2,000  threshold  was  established 
in  1935.  It  has  not  been  changed  since 
1935. 

Believe  me,  common  sense  and  logic 
would  dictate  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
change  in  the  threshold  of  Davis- 
Bacon. 

In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee we  started  out  at  a  $1  million 
threshold.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  others  in  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered reduced  that  $1  million  thresh- 
old to  $250,000.  The  $1  million  thresh- 
old basically  repealed  for  all  practical 
purposes  Davis-Bacon.  I  felt  that  was 
wrong. 

Madam  President,  this  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  at  some  time  we  have 
to  change  that  threshold.  Certainly, 
most  Senators  and  I  hope  a  good  ma- 
jority of  Senators  recognize  that  you 
just  cannot  year  after  year  after  year 
preserve  something  that  was  passed  in 
1935.  This  is  1986. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  yeas  and  nays. 
Madam  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  second  division. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  On  both. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  divi- 
sion 1  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

On  the  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  rolL 

D  1610 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Madam  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley].  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "aye."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
held my  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weickbr].  is  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  E>GLETON]  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62, 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  193  Leg.] 


Andrews 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

BIden 

Bingaman 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Ch&fee 

ChUes 

Cranston 

O'Amato 

Danforth 

E>eConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

E^rans 


Abdnor 

AimstronE 

Broyhill 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Denton 

Dole 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Hatch 


YEAS— 62 

Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 

Gore 

Gorton 

Harkln 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Heflin 

Heinz 

HoUinss 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Mathias 

NAYS-34 

HawlOns 

Hecht 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Kassebaum 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

MatUngly 

McClure 

McConnell 

Nickles 

Pressler 


Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murlcowskl 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Riegle 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 


Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Wilson 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Zoriiuky.  against. 


NOT  VOTING-3 


Bradley 


Eagleton 


Weicker 


So  division  1  of  amendment  No.  2653 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Hecht)  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
recognized.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  that  I  inform  my 
colleagues  that  we  have  20  amend- 
ments left.  Some  of  them  are  very, 
very  involved.  Unless  we  can  get  the 
authors  of  those  amendments  to  agree 
not  to  introduce  them.  I  am  afraid  we 
are  going  to  be  here  tomorrow.  There 
is  no  way  in  CJod's  green  world  we  can 
do  20  amendments  between  now  and 
midnight.  If  you  want  to  stay  all 
night,  we  could  probably  get  them 
done  by  5  or  6  in  the  morning.  That  is 
the  situation  we  are  in. 
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My  staff  is  working  on  it  now  to  see 
if  we  cannot  talk  some  of  the  Members 
out  of  their  amendments.  I  do  not 
want  to  ruin  your  afternoon,  but  that 
is  it 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  We 
have  20  amendments.  Everybody  is  co- 
operating but  everybody  wants  an 
hour.  That  is  what  we  are  rimnlng 
into  now.  We  cannot  get  anybody  to 
take  less  than  an  hour.  We  caimot  get 
anyone  to  withdraw  amendments. 

Now  we  have  heard  there  may  be  an- 
other amendment  coming  up  that  is 
going  to  precipitate  at  least  three 
more  amendments  relating  to  the 
Mldgetman  missile.  If  that  happens, 
that  Is  another  5  hours  we  are  not 
even  counting  on. 

So  we  are  talking  about,  as  the  thing 
is  going  right  now.  another  20  hours.  I 
will  go  either  way.  I  will  stay  all  night 
and  finish  up,  I  think  it  will  be  8  or  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  if  we  stay 
all  night,  maybe  6  or  7  or  we  can  go 
home  tonight  at  8  o'clock  and  come 
back,  stay  untU  midnight,  1.  2  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning.  We  all  have  a 
stake  in  this  important  bill.  Also  I 
know  you  have  amendments  you  want 
up.  But  if  anybody  wants  to  go  home 
before  Sunday  morning  about  4  or  5 
o'clock,  you  are  going  to  have  to  pre- 
vail on  your  colleagues  to  cut  down 
the  time,  prevail  on  your  colleagues  to 
hold  some  of  these  other  amendments 
to  other  bills,  and  prevail  on  your  col- 
leagues to  withdraw  some  of  them.  It 
is  Just  that  simple.  There  is  nothing 
more  we  can  do.  We  are  going  to  finish 
this  bill  some  time  between  now  and 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, division  2.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  (when  his  name 
was  called).  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradley].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  He  cannot  be  here.  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staffohd] 
•nd  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Wkickxr]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bbadlkt]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  EAGLrroif]  are  necessarily 
•tieent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 


The  result  was  aimounced— yeas  44, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 
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[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  194  Leg.] 

YEAS-44 

Andrews 

Harkin 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Hart 

Mitchell 

BIden 

Benin 

Moynlhan 

Bingaman 

Heinz 

Murkowskl 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pack  wood 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Pell 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

D'Amato 

Kerry 

Riegle 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Rockefeller 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Sartwnes 

Dodd 

Levin 

Sasser 

Durenberger 

Long 

Simon 

Ford 

Mathias 

Specter 

Glenn 

Matsunaga 

Stevens 

Oore 

Melcher 
NAYS-51 

Abdnor 

Goldwater 

McConneU 

Annstrong 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Bentsen 

Gramm 

Nunn 

Boren 

Grassley 

Pressler 

Boschwitz 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Broyhill 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Chafee 

Hecht 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Holllngs 

Stennls 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Synuns 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Kasten 

Trlble 

Domenlci 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Evans 

Lugar 

Warner 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

Gam 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  UVE  PAIR— 1 
DeConcini,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 4 


Bradley 
Eagleton 


Stafford 
Weicker 
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So  division  2  of  amendment  No. 
was  rejected. 

D  1530 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  division  2  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEIfSlfEirT  NO.  2851 

(Purpose:  To  delete  authority  to  establish 
alternative  msmagement  systems  for  scien- 
tific, technical,  and  acquisition  personnel) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
takes  unanimous  consent  to  lay  aside 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendment  be 
set-aside  in  order  to  consider  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  tMr.  StevkhsI 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2651. 

On  page  158  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  181.  line  18. 

VLt.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  of  three  amendments.  It  deals 


with  areas  in  the  bill  that  are  primari- 
ly the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee.  We  will  agree 
to  a  short  timeframe  limitation,  what- 
ever the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  wishes,  30  minutes  or  what- 
ever it  is— 20  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  just  want  to 
ask  how  long  the  Senator  thinks  it  will 
take. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
agree  to  a  time  limitation.  It  would  be 
up  to  Senator  Quayle  and  Senator 
Bingaman  to  agree  to  the  time  limita- 
tion. I  would  think  a  maximum  of  30 
minutes  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
has  three  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  Quayle-Bingaman;  the 
second  is  GSA;  the  third  deals  with  en- 
titlement provisions  of  the  pay  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Would  the  Senator 
yield  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  would  like  to  follow 
up.  I  was  discussing  with  the  managers 
of  the  bill  the  possibility  of  entering 
into  a  consent  agreement  following 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  the  un- 
derstanding. Mr.  President,  that  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Could  we  agree  that 
my  amendment  would  be  next  with  a 
time  limitation  of  45  minutes,  25  min- 
utes to  this  side.  20  minutes  to  the 
other?  And  no  amendments  be  in 
order  thereto. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
following  my  amendment? 

Mr.  KERRY.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  do  we 
have  a  time  agreement?  I  have  no 
problem  with  entering  into  a  time 
agreement,  30  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  I  am  willing  to  do 
that.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  on  this  amendment  be  limit- 
ed to  30  minutes  equally  divided  and 
that  no  amendments  be  in  order.  It  is 
a  simple  amendment  to  strike. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  strike  what  is  iuiown 
as  the  Bingaman-Quayle  bill  in  our 
committee  from  this  defense  bill.  This 
amendment  would  put  into  effect  a 
separate  pay  act  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

O  1650 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  a 
considerable  number  of  civilian  em- 
ployees. Incidentally,  the  Bingaman- 
Quayle  amendment  applies  only  to  the 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department 
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of  Defense.  Our  committee  now  and 
the  Government  Affairs  Committee 
has  held  five  hearings  on  pay  and  per- 
sonnel provisions  that  are  covered  by 
this  amendment.  I  personally  conduct- 
ed some  in  California,  both  at  China 
Lake  and  at  San  Diego.  There  has 
taken  place  at  each  of  those  locations 
a  significant  experiment  in  the  pay 
area  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Both  of  those  installations  are  indus- 
trial fund  installations.  They  are  not 
operated  on  the  normal  basis  of  just 
strictly  appropriations.  They  are  in- 
dustrial fund  entities. 

I  think  the  two  experiments  have 
been  very  good  and  from  the  two  ex- 
periments we  can  draw  a  great  deal  of 
information. 

This  Bingaman-Quayle  provision 
would  extend  a  concept  from  these 
two  experiments  of  an  alternative  per- 
sonnel system  for  scientists,  engineers 
and  acquisition  personnel.  It  deals 
with  these  problems  as  though  all  of 
the  recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems of  the  Federal  Government  are 
confined  to  scientific  and  technical  oc- 
cupations in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  that  is  just  not  true. 

We  have  a  considerable  number  of 
problems  in  the  personnel  system  for 
civil  service  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  are  working  on  legislation  to 
deal  with  all  civilian  employees.  There 
are  difficult  problems  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice, there  is  no  question  about  it.  At 
Aberdeen  Army  Proving  Ground  in 
Aberdeen.  MD.  there  is  a  turnover  in 
civilian  guards  of  19  percent.  In 
Boston.  MA.  at  Hanscom  Air  Force 
Base  there  is  a  turnover  of  clerical  em- 
ployees of  30-percent  annually.  In  Los 
Angeles,  at  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  turnover  rate  is  almost  20  percent. 
We  have  difficulty  In  filling  jobs  now. 
In  one  category,  in  voucher  examiners, 
the  delay  in  filling  jobs  is  146  days. 

The  problem  of  recruitment  and  re- 
tention, as  I  said,  is  not  limited  to  the 
area  of  scientists,  engineers  and  acqui- 
sition personnel,  and  yet  the  basic  as- 
sumption of  the  Quayle-Bingaman  ap- 
proach or  Bingaman-Quayle  approach 
in  this  defense  authorization  bill  deals 
with  those  people  and  leaves  us  in  the 
position  where  the  rest  of  the  civilian 
work  force  and  the  problems  of  that 
work  force  are  ignored. 

Now.  I  believe  that  an  alternative 
personnel  system  in  a  portion  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  lead  to 
interagency  competition  in  terms  of 
acquisition  of  the  very  people  we  are 
talking  about.  This  would  give  only 
the  Department  of  Defense  special 
powers  to  deal  with  scientists,  engi- 
neers and  acquisition  personnel,  and  it 
will  mean  that  they  will  have  the 
effect  of  a  suction,  just  a  vacuum  to 
bring  out  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent  these  people  who 
we  need  throughout  the  Government. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the   administration   policy  statement 


asked  for  the  deletion  of  this  alterna- 
tive personnel  system  and  states  that 
fragmented  agency  authority  is  unac- 
ceptable in  the  view  of  the  administra- 
tion. They  do  have  pending  before  our 
Government  Affairs  Committee  rec- 
ommendations dealing  with  the  whole 
civil  service. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  Department 
of  Defense  itself  has  written  us  a 
letter,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
stating  their  opposition  to  this  portion 
of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  op  Defense. 

Washington,  DC,  July  29.  1986. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service, 
Post  Office  and  General  Services,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  Service.  Post  Office,  and  General 
Services  is  currently  considering  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  changes  In  the 
Government's  personnel  management 
system.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  a 
major  interest  in  personnel  management  im- 
provements and  has  been  deeply  involved  in 
the  Administration's  effort  In  this  area. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management  Director 
Homer  has  recently  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  legislative  proposal  which  would 
allow  for  gradual,  controlled  expansion  of 
the  alternative  personnel  system  that  has 
been  successfully  demonstrated  for  six  years 
at  two  Navy  laboratories  in  China  Lake  and 
San  Diego,  California.  The  Department  of 
Defense  believes  strongly  that  this  is  the 
best  approach  to  attain  long-needed  system- 
ic improvements  and  would  very  much  ap- 
preciate your  support. 

Among  the  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  is  that  additional  studies  and  testing 
be  conducted.  The  Navy  demonstration 
project  has  been  underway  for  six  years  and 
has  been  very  successful.  Its  success  has 
been  widely  recognized  and  its  expansion 
has  been  supported  in  a  variety  of  forums. 
The  National  Academy  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration in  its  report  on  Deregulation  of  Gov- 
ernment Management  Project— Personnel 
Management  dated  October  1983  recom- 
mends expansion  of  the  China  Lake  pro- 
gram to  other  government  agencies.  Most 
recently,  the  President's  Blue  Ribbon  Com- 
mission on  Defense  Management,  headed  by 
David  Packard,  recommended  extension  of 
the  system.  We  do  not  believe  that  addition- 
al testing  or  study  is  necessary,  particularly 
since  the  expansion  will  be  on  a  gradual  and 
controlled  basis. 

Your  interest  in  improving  Federal  per- 
sonnel management  is  well  known.  The 
hearings  that  you  recently  held  in  Califor- 
nia provide  additional  evidence  of  your  con- 
tinuing interest.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense sincerely  appreciates  your  efforts. 
Legislation  which  would  expand  the  Navy 
demonstration  project  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  the  direction  of  achieving 
needed  improvements.  Your  support  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely. 

Chapman  B.  Cox. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  So  the  very  depart- 
ment that  the  Bingaman-Quayle  pro- 
vision attempts  to  assist  has  indicated 
that  it  does  not  want  a  fragmented  ap- 
proach to  the  personnel  system  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  appear  and  I 
hope  I  am  not  interpreted  as  being 
critical  of  the  efforts  of  Senators 
Bingaman  and  Quayle.  They  appeared 
before  our  committee.  Senator  Binga- 
bcan  is  on  the  Government  Affairs 
Committee  also,  and  he  is  worldng 
with  me  and  the  rest  of  the  committee 
members  on  the  subject  of  the  entire 
civilian  work  force.  I  am  sure  they  will 
say  they  place  a  higher  priority  on 
trying  to  settle  the  problems  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  than  the  rest 
of  the  Government,  or  at  least  they 
believe  that  this  is  a  vehicle  for  put- 
ting into  effect  a  partial  solution  to  a 
part  of  the  problems  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Service. 

But  keep  in  mind  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  now  has  almost  one- 
half  of  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  amendment 
deals  with  just  a  portion  of  them  and 
leaves  us  in  a  position  where,  if  the 
Bingaman-Quayle  provision  becomes 
law,  the  balance  of  the  work  force, 
both  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  would  be  in  effect  pun- 
ished because  there  will  be  special  pro- 
visions and  special  incentives  for  but  a 
portion  of  the  scientific,  engineering, 
and  acquisition  personnel  currently 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Again,  I  do  hope  that  Members  will 
support  my  motion  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  Affairs  Committee  to 
strike  this  provision. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  disagree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in 
his  assertion  that  this  only  deals  with 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  govemmentwide.  That 
statement  Is  factually  correct.  The 
Senator  implies  that  for  some  reason 
since  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  done  a  lot  of  work,  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  hearings  on  this  issue  to 
try  to  come  up  with  an  alternative  per- 
sonnel system  within  the  Department 
of  Defense,  this  is  not  right. 

I  might  just  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  we  had  made  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry to  the  Parliamentarian  as  to 
where  this  amendment,  if  it  was  a 
freestanding  measure,  would  be  re- 
ferred and.  if  it  was  a  freestanding 
measure,  it  would  have  been  referred 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, so  we  do  in  fact  have  jurisdiction. 
I  also  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  I  hope  to  work  with  him 
to  get  a  govemmentwide  program  to 
deal  with  civil  service  reform.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  specifically  say  that 
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the  alternative  personnel  management 
system  that  is  in  our  bill  is  good  for  5 
years  or— and  I  think  this  is  very  im- 
portant. Mr.  President— until  a  govem- 
mentwide  personnel  system  is  adopted. 

So  once  the  Senator,  who  is  a  cham- 
pion in  the  area  of  civil  service  reform 
and  looks  out  for  the  rights  of  civil 
service  employees  like  nobody  else. 
and  his  committee  and  the  Congress 
adopted  a  govemmentwide  reform, 
that  would  supersede  what  we  have 
done.  But  the  point  is.  Mr.  President. 
we  in  fact  cannot  wait  any  longer. 

One  of  the  top  priorities  and  one  of 
the  top  recommendations  of  the  Pack- 
ard Commission  was  to  deal  with  the 
idea  of  enhancing  the  quality  of  acqui- 
sition personnel.  It  said  if  you  are 
going  to  deal  with  acquisition  reform, 
what  you  are  going  to  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  is.  how,  in  fact,  can  you  in- 
crease and  enhance  that  quality  of  ac- 
quisition personnel? 

Let  me  just  read  one  of  the  primary 
recommendations  of  the  Packard  Com- 
mission: that  really  was  the  incentive 
for  us  to  move  forward. 

D  1650 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I 
went  to  great  lengths  to  testify  before 
the  Senator  from  Alaska's  subcommit- 
tee. We  have  been  very  upfront  about 
what  we  have  done.  We  asked  for  their 
participation. 

Now  we  are  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture—whether we  are  going  to  have 
any  acquisition  reform  for  personnel 
or  not.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
this  reform  measure  in,  which  allows 
for  flexibility,  which  allows  for  a 
better  type  of  assistant  to  train  and 
support  in  the  Department. 

There  are  approximately  200.000  ci- 
vilian employees  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Packard  Commission 
spent  a  lot  of  time,  as  did  our  commit- 
tee, in  looking  at  the  personnel  side  of 
it.  You  have  the  operational  side  and 
the  structural  side  but  also  the  people 
side. 

Let  me  read  a  few  statements  from 
the  Packard  Commission  that  dealt 
with  this.  One  question  was  how  the 
Packard  Commission  could  enhance 
the  quality  of  acquisition  personnel. 
Here  is  what  they  said: 

DOD  must  be  able  to  attract  and  retain 
the  caliber  of  people  necessary  for  a  quality 
acquisition  program.  Significant  improve- 
ments should  be  made  in  the  senior-level  ap- 
pointment system.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  have  increased  authority  to  es- 
tablish flexible  personnel  management  poli- 
cies necessary  to  improve  defense  acquisi- 
tion. An  alternate  personnel  management 
system  should  be  established  to  include 
senior  acquislUon  personnel  and  contracting 
offtcers  as  well  as  scientists  and  engineers. 
Federal  regulations  should  establish  busi- 
new-related  education  and  experience  crite- 
ria for  civilian  contracting  personnel,  which 
will  provide  a  basis  for  the  professionaliza- 
tion  of  their  career  paths.  Federal  law 
should  permit  expanded  opportunities  for 


the  education  and  training  of  all  civiliam  ac- 
quisition personnel. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  that  is 
precisely  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  F^esident,  we  are  also  learning 
from  experience.  We  had  a  couple  of 
very  good  examples  of  where  a  flexible 
personnel  system  worked  to  the  advan- 
tage of  getting  better  people  into  the 
Department  of  Defense,  where  you 
had  better  productivity,  where  you 
had  good  management,  and  where  you 
had  an  overall  better  system. 

One  of  the  systems  that  is  known  to 
us,  and  it  came  before  our  committee, 
was  the  China  Lake  experiment  in 
California,  where  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  this  more  flexible 
type  of  a  system. 

I  can  tell  the  Senate  that  with  the 
hearings  we  had,  people  came  before 
that  committee,  referred  to  that 
China  Lake  experience,  suid  said  they 
had  good  results.  Why  did  they  have 
good  results?  Because  they  had  flexi- 
bility in  the  system.  They  had  a  better 
promotional  career  path.  They  had  a 
l>etter  pay  situation.  They  had  a 
better  situation  to  reward  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

They  had  a  system  at  China  Lake 
that  worked.  It  worked  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  management  skills 
of  these  employees. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  in 
our  amendment  that  is  before  Senate, 
and  in  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  was  to  try  to  go  In  that  di- 
rection, to  get  an  increase  in  the  qual- 
ity of  personnel  system,  to  recognize 
that  if  we  are  going  to  improve  acqui- 
sition, we  have  to  begin  with  the 
people.  The  people  are  a  very  impor- 
tant commodity  in  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  productivity  of  the  ac- 
quisition system. 

If  we  are  going  to  demand  efficiency, 
as  we  should,  we  ought  to  have  a 
better  system  than  the  antiquated 
system  we  had  before. 

Once  the  Govemmentwide  program 
and  the  reforms  come  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska's  committee,  that 
would  supersede  this  reconunendation. 
and  that  would  take  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it.  there  are  to  be  cloture 
votes  at  5  o'clock  unless  they  are  post- 
poned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  postponed  until  6  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  issue  here 
is.  are  we  going  to  do  something  to  Im- 
prove the  acquisition  personnel  system 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  this 
year,  or  are  we  going  to  do  nothing  to 
improve  that  acquisition  personnel 
system? 

The  provisions  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska's  amend- 
ment are  essentially  the  same  or  very 
similar  to  those  that  were  introduced 
as  a  freestanding  piece  of  legislation  in 
the  Senate  by  me  and  Senator 
QuAYLE.  Senator  Wilson,  Senator 
GoLDWATER,  Senator  Nunn,  Senator 
Chiles,  Senator  Rockefeller,  and 
Senator  Gore. 

I  think  there  is  general  agreement  in 
this  body  about  the  need  to  improve 
the  quality  of  civilian  acquisition  work 
force  in  the  Defense  Department. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
China  Lake  demonstration  project  has 
worked  very  effectively  and  that  the 
Naval  Ocean  System  Center  in  San 
Diego  experiment  has  worked  effec- 
tively in  providing  additional  flexibil- 
ity in  this  system. 

The  thrust  of  these  experiments, 
and  the  thrust  of  the  provision  we  are 
here  defending,  is  to  try  to  apply  more 
flexibility  into  the  system,  to  try  to 
allow  the  managers  who  are  being 
held  accountable  for  results— to  give 
them  the  authority  to  manage  their 
people,  to  reward  people  who  do  good 
work,  and  to  refuse  to  reward  those 
who  do  not. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  pointed 
out,  this  provision  was  proposed  by 
David  Packard  and  his  Commission.  It 
is  a  major  piece  of  their  recommenda- 
tion. It  was  proposed  earlier  in  an- 
other report  that  Mr.  Packard  did  on 
the  National  Laboratories  in  1983,  and 
he  has  carried  forward  with  his  efforts 
to  get  this  done. 

The  legislation  that  is  the  subject  of 
this  debate  was  introduced  because 
Mr.  Packard  came  to  Congress  and 
came  to  me  and  many  of  the  cospon- 
sors  and  asked  us  to  do  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  today. 

We  tried  to  work  with  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  on  the 
issue.  We  made  an  effort  to  accommo- 
date their  needs,  but  we  find  that,  on 
one  side,  there  are  those  in  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  who  es- 
sentially say:  "If  we  cannot  do  every- 
thing, let  us  do  nothing  this  year.  If 
we  cannot  apply  the  China  Lake 
system  to  the  entire  work  force,  let  us 
not  apply  it  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment." 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  a  group 
that  is  comfortable  with  the  status 
quo.  and  they  do  not  want  to  see  any 
major  changes  in  the  personnel  system 
as  it  exists  today. 
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Those  of  us  who  are  defending  this 
position  and  resisting  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  are  trying  to  get  something 
done  this  year  and  get  this  process 
started  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
scientists  in  the  work  force  that  deals 
with  acquisition  In  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
have  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
work  with  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee.  If  this  provision  is  left  in, 
I  am  sure  that  accommodation  can  be 
made  in  the  conference  committee,  to 
accommodate  some  of  the  concerns 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has.  But 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment.  I  urge  the  Senate  not  to 
reject  this  major  initiative  that  Mr. 
Packard  and  his  Commission  came  for- 
ward with. 

If  we  allow  the  Civil  Service  bu- 
reaucracy to  once  again  swallow  up 
the  recommendations  that  have  been 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Packard  and  his 
colleagues 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  The  Senator's  5  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  that  I  be  allowed  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  if  we  allow  the  Civil  Service  bu- 
reaucracy to  once  again  swallow  up 
this  kind  of  recommendation  this  year 
we  will  be  making  a  very  serious  mis- 
take. We  need  to  give  DOD  acquisition 
managers  the  ability  to  manage  their 
personnel  and  retain  and  recruit  the 
top  quality  people  we  need  in  order  to 
deliver  the  research  and  weapons  sys- 
tems that  are  needed  for  the  Nation's 
defense. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  of  the  7  minutes  I 
have  remaining.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  know  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  specifically  opposed 
the  Bingaman  and  Quayle  proposal 
because  they  said  it  is  a  selective  treat- 
ment of  employees  and  a  proliferation 
of  alternative  personnel  management 
systems.  They  went  on  to  indicate  that 
if  alternative  personnel  systems  are 
needed,  they  believe  it  preferable  to 
establish  them  not  on  the  basis  of 
skills  but  on  an  agency-by-agency  basis 
to  eventually  include  all  agencies  with 
central  control  exercised  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

Incidentally,  I  might  say  parentheti- 
cally I  think  that  what  is  holding  up 
the  defense  authorization  bill  is  the 
extension  of  the  scope  of  jurisdiction 
of  this  committee  by  including  provi- 


sion after  provision  that  is  pending 
before  other  committees  in  the 
Senate. 

In  this  regard,  this  legislation  that  is 
included  in  the  defense  bill  would 
remove  thousands  of  employees  from 
the  competitive  service,  eliminate  the 
pay  cap  that  applies  to  those  employ- 
ees only  but  at  the  same  time  remove 
from  Civil  Service  competitive  service. 
They  would  no  longer  have  the  rights 
of  appeal  to  the  Merit  System  Protec- 
tion Board.  It  will  extend  the  period 
for  probationary  employment  from  1 
to  3  years.  They  are  denied  procedural 
protection  for  removal,  suspension,  or 
other  rates  imder  the  Merit  System 
Protection  Board  during  that  period. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  some  changes  in  those  they 
ought  to  be  Govemmentwide. 

The  net  result,  as  I  said  before,  if 
this  Bingaman-Quayle  approach  ap- 
plies only  to  scientists  and  engineers 
and  these  acquisition  personnel  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  they  will  have 
the  right  to  recruit  from  the  rest  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  prob- 
lems will  proliferate.  There  will  be 
greater  problems  in  other  areas. 

Let  me  tell  you,  for  instance,  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  and 
Conununicative  Disorders  and  Stroke, 
they  waited  2  years  to  find  someone 
who  would  take  the  positions  that 
were  available  there.  The  noncompeti- 
tive salaries  paid  to  physicians  and  to 
those  involved  in  research  for  NIH 
have  been  inadequate.  We  know  they 
are  inadequate.  We  are  trying  to  solve 
the  problems  across  the  board. 

What  this  will  do  is  this  will  tum 
over  the  extra  money  that  is  there  to 
give  incentive  to  hire  people  solely  to 
the  Department  of  Defense.  By  the 
way.  built  into  this  is  a  5-percent  pay 
increase  in  pay  for  th^  same  jobs  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

By  the  way.  it  is  not  funded.  There 
is  no  money  added  to  it. 

You  know  what  they  do.  They  are 
going  to  take  it  away  from  the  other 
people  who  work  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  because  there  is  no  added 
money  in  this  bill  to  fimd  the  reforms 
that  they  believe  ought  to  faiie  put  into 
effect. 

We  are  working  trying  to  get  a  ge- 
neric bill  to  extend  the  experiments  of 
China  Lake  and  the  San  Diego  instal- 
lation. They  were  good  experiments. 
But  ask  them. 

Mr.  I»resident,  I  went  out  and  asked 
them.  They  have  industrial  fimding. 
When  they  want  to  expand  their  work 
force  they  go  out  and  get  additional 
jobs. 

You  do  not  get  additional  jobs  if  you 
have  a  security  agency  as  they  have  up 
in  Boston  or  if  you  have  research  like 
out  here  at  NIH. 

The  impact  of  what  the  Bingaman- 
Quayle  bill  Incorporated  in  this  De- 
partment of  Defense  bill  would  do  is  to 
set  up  a  separate  system  within  the 


Department  of  Defense  for  civilians 
who  the  current  managers  wish  they 
could  pay  more  to  their  people.  I  do 
not  know  anyone  who  does  not  wish 
they  could  pay  more  to  their  people. 

The  problem  is  whether  you  have  a 
system,  a  national  system  for  civilian 
employment  or  a  special  one  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  I  think  this  is 
wrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  manager  on  our  side  yield  me  an 
additional  minute? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  the  Senator  an 
additional  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  just  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  print  in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint  an 
editorial  dated  May  16.  1986,  entitled 
"China  Lake"  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  16. 
1986] 

CHnfAlAKE 

Beginning  in  the  late  19th  century,  U.S. 
reformers  tried  to  build  a  federal  civil-serv- 
ice system  immune  from  Interference  by 
politicians.  They  succeeded  quite  well.  In 
fact,  the  reformers  of  today  are  trying  to 
knock  a  few  bricks  out  of  the  structure  to 
give  federal  managers  room  to  breathe.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  just  made  a  pro- 
posal along  these  lines.  It  is  so  good  that  op- 
ponents are  already  circling  the  baby,  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  smother  it  when  no  one 
is  looking. 

President  Jimmy  Carter's  1978  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  recognized  that  the  rigid 
federal  work  rules  had  to  be  changed.  The 
act  authorized  experiments  with  the  star- 
tling idea  of  paying  people  according  to 
their  work  performance. 

Merit-pay  experiments  were  set  up  at  two 
Navy  scientific  installations,  one  at  the 
China  Lake  Naval  Weapons  Center  in  the 
Mojave  Desert.  The  place  was  having  tre- 
mendous trouble  attracting  and  holding  sci- 
entific and  technical  talent  under  the  feder- 
al system  of  rigid  job  classifications  and 
automatic  wage  Increases. 

The  experiment  gave  managers  more  dis- 
cretion in  setting  entry  salaries  and  moving 
employees  around  within  broad  "pay 
bands."  The  money  that  usually  goes  for 
automatic  pay  increases  was  given  to  the 
managers  to  distribute  according  to  employ- 
ee performance. 

The  results  are  now  in,  and  the  new 
system  has  been  a  success.  Employees  like 
the  new  system  better  than  the  old  one.  The 
pay  range  for  individual  jobs  has  expanded. 
Better  employees  now  want  to  stay  In  their 
jobs  more  than  poor  performers  do.  Manag- 
ers are  tickled,  since  the  new  rules  cut  the 
time  they  must  spend  on  personnel  matters. 

There  was  a  big  exception  to  the  good 
news:  The  experiment  increased  costs  by  5 
percent.  The  Office  of  Personel  Manage- 
ment, which  ran  the  experiment,  says  this  is 
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putly  because  scientists  are  in  very  short 
supply,  which  is  not  true  for  most  federal 
Jobs.  Also,  certain  automatic  pay  increases 
were  grandfathered  into  the  experiment. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  was 
not  too  Impressed  with  the  fiscal  explana- 
tions, and  has  insisted  that  further  efforts 
of  this  sort  be  revenue  neutral. 

The  administration  is  now  putting  togeth- 
tir  a  bill  to  allow  other  agencies  to  go  to  the 
China  LaJce  system.  Some  interested  observ- 
ers in  Congress  and  elsewhere  like  the  idea. 
and  even  critcis  don't  want  to  stomp  on  it 
too  hard.  After  all.  the  idea  of  taking  home 
more  pay  for  more  work  is  as  American  as 
you  can  get. 

So  we  are  beginning  to  hear  the  criticisms 
that  seesaw,  fus  the  edges  and  change  the 
subject.  Some  say  that  China  Lake,  with  all 
Its  scientific  personnel,  is  an  exception. 
Others  are  backing  Rep.  Mary  Rose  Oakar's 
bill  on  pay  reform,  which  calls  for  more 
studies  on  yet  other  possible  changes.  They 
say  they  prefer  Rep.  Oakar's  "total"  ap- 
proach to  the  administration's  'quick  fix." 

Or  they  say  that  if  we  want  to  attract 
good  people  to  the  civil  service,  we  should 
first  examine  all  of  federal  personnel  policy 
for  inconsistencies.  For  instance,  the 
present  House  tax-reform  package  removes 
a  big  tax  break  on  federal  pensions.  Able 
people  will  flee  government  service  before 
this  provision  takes  effect. 

These  ideas  aren't  crazy.  We  have  built  a 
federal  personnel  system  so  full  of  rules  and 
preferential  provisions  that  you  can't  fix 
one  part  of  it  without  worrying  about 
whether  you're  going  to  mess  up  another. 

But  the  bottom  line  of  all  these  objections 
is  that  you  shouldn't  do  anything  in  the 
foreseeable  future  about  the  results  of 
China  Lake. 

All  of  this  policy  chewing  gimi  sticking  to 
the  shoes  of  this  issue  is  a  reason  why  the 
administration  should  get  its  bill  into  play 
fast  and  push  for  it  hard.  If  there  is  one 
management  principle  that  should  not  have 
to  be  defended  again  and  again,  it  is  the 
Idea  that  a  manager  can  perform  only  if  he 
has  some  control  over  the  incentive  system 
of  his  organization.  The  federal  system  has 
violated  this  principle  massively,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  Just  as  massively  apparent 
to  each  and  every  American  who  has  had  to 
deal  with  the  government  bureaucracy. 

Now,  through  painstaking  experimenta- 
tion in  official  channels,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  rediscovered  the  wheel  and  actual- 
ly means  to  get  rolling  on  it.  Those  who 
resist  will  betray  how  little  they  care  atwut 
encouraging  government  employees  to  do 
their  liest  for  the  people  they  serve. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Let  me  Just  quote 
from  that  editorial  if  I  could.  Mr. 
President.  It  points  out  that: 

If  there  is  one  managment  principle  that 
■hould  not  have  to  be  defended  again  and 
again,  it  is  the  idea  that  a  manager  can  per- 
form only  if  he  has  some  control  over  the 
inoentive  system  of  his  organization.  The 
federal  system  has  violated  this  principle 
maatvely,  and  the  results  have  been  Just  as 
maartvely  apparent  to  each  and  every  Amer- 
ican who  has  had  to  deal  with  the  govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

That  is  the  basis  for  us  wishing  to 
keep  this  provision  in  the  law,  Mr. 
President.  I  really  do  think  the  issue 


The 


The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER. 
Senator's  1  minute  has  expired. 


Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Could  I  get  an  ad- 
ditional 30  seconds,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  yield  an  additional 
30  seconds.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  here  is  are  we  going  to  do  any- 
thing this  year  or  are  we  going  to  put 
off  doing  anything  on  the  theory  that 
some  day  we  will  fix  the  whole  prob- 
lem? 

The  truth  is  we  will  not  fix  the 
whole  problem.  We  need  to  go  at  it  in- 
crementally, and  this  is  a  good  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  form  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  time  re- 
mains, Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  form  Alaska  has  2  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Stevens.  I  sup- 
port his  amendment  as  one  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  underlying 
our  personnel.  Nevertheless,  what  I 
am  concerned  about  is  that  if  we  go 
ahead  with  the  legislation  as  it  now 
exists  it  will  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  personnel  system 
for  individual  Federal  agencies.  We 
cannot  permit  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  Senator  Ste- 
vens, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  Service,  Post  Office,  and  Gen- 
eral Services,  in  his  effort  to  strike 
from  the  DOD  authorization  bill  the 
provisions  authorizing  the  creation  of 
an  alternative  management  system  for 
scientific,  technical,  and  acquisition 
personnel  inside  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on 
Defense  Management  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  its  recommendations,  I 
believe  the  Government  must  improve 
its  ability  to  attract  and  retain  those 
employees  critical  to  our  national  se- 
curity needs.  Yet,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  standard  and  precedent  that 
this  legislation  would  set. 

While  I  understand  and  am  sympa- 
thetic to  problems  underlying  the 
Packard  Commission  recommenda- 
tions, I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
establishment  of  separate  personnel 
systems  for  individual  Federal  agen- 
cies. This  bill  would  do  just  that.  It 
would  establish  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  a  separate  management  and 
pay  system  for  acquisition,  scientific. 
and  technical  personnel.  In  addtion, 
provisions  contained  in  the  legislation 
would  permit  alternative  systems  to  be 
created  along  organizational  lines, 
thus  including  a  much  larger  group  of 
individuals.  Some  estimates  have 
placed  this  number  at  over  300,000. 


This  proposal  comes  at  the  same 
time  the  administration  has  released 
"The  Civil  Service  Simplif action  Act 
of  1986"— a  proposal  for  a  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  the  entire  civil  service 
system  based  on  the  China  Lake  and 
San  Diego  Naval  Operations  demon- 
stration projects.  Any  effort  to  reform 
the  civil  service  system  should  not 
focus  on  specific  agencies  or  occupa- 
tions, but  instead  take  into  account 
the  entire  Federal  system. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  a  statement  of  administra- 
tion policy,  urged  that  this  section  of 
the  bill  be  deleted  for  the  same  reason. 
"Fragmented  agency  authority  is  un- 
acceptable" in  a  view  of  the  adminis- 
tration's desire  for  comprehensive  civil 
service  reform,  the  statement  said. 

With  the  White  House,  Senator  Ste- 
vens, Congressman  Ford,  and  myself 
all  interested  in  pursuing  comprehen- 
sive civil  service  reform  legislation,  it 
is  important  that  we  do  not  start  to 
deal  with  individual  agencies  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion.  This  past  year  we 
worked  long  and  hard  at  completing 
the  civil  service  retirement  reform  leg- 
islation. It  is  inevitable  that  we  will 
now  turn  to  the  current  civil  service  to 
examine  potential  improvements  in 
that  system.  The  demonstration 
projects  will  be  very  helpful  in  evalu- 
ating alternative  systems.  Yet,  creat- 
ing a  separate  personnel  system  for  ac- 
quisition, technical,  and  scientific  per- 
sonnel inside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense could  impede  an  orderly  Govem- 
mentwide  expansion  of  any  compre- 
hensive reform  legislation. 

In  addition,  I  am  concerned  that 
technicians  and  scientists  outside  the 
Department  of  Defense  woi;ld  feel,  le- 
gitimately, that  they  are  being  treated 
unfairly  by  the  creation  of  this  alter- 
native system,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  a  scientist  conducting 
cancer  research  at  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  should  be  treated  dif- 
ferently than  a  scientist  working  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Because  of  these  concerns,  I  support 
Senator  Stevens  in  his  effort  to  strike 
from  this  legislation  the  portion  creat- 
ing a  separate  management  persoimel 
system  inside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
conclude  by  saying  that  this  new  per- 
sormel  system  and  the  regulations  and 
the  implementation  of  it  will  be  done 
in  conjunction  with  the  Director  of 
OPM  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  of  all  the  procurement 
dollars  of  the  Federal  Government,  80 
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percent  of  the  procurement  dollars  go 
and  are  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  believe  that  the  issue  that  we  have 
before  us  here  today  is  are  we  going  to 
try  to  reform  and  to  improve  oiu'  ac- 
quisition personnel  system  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  are  we  not? 
Are  we  going  to  maintain  the  status 
quo,  or  are  we  not? 

We  have  heard  for  years  and  months 
and  seen  all  the  revelations  of  the 
claw  hammers  and  toilet  seats  and 
spare  parts  and  all  of  this  type  of 
thing,  and  we  have  seen  dramatic  at- 
tention paid  to  the  whole  procurement 
process  with  the  formation  of  the 
Packard  Commission. 

D  1710 

Now,  you  would  think  that  the  least 
that  we  could  do  is  to  begin  to  imple- 
ment some  changes  in  the  area  of  per- 
sonnel and  improve  the  incentives  in 
that  personnel  system.  This  amend- 
ment that  we  have  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  begins  to  move 
in  that  direction. 

So  the  choice  is  very  clear.  Either  we 
want  to  say  no— no  reforms,  no 
changes  in  the  personnel  system,  do 
not  worry  about  it— or  we  do  want  to 
change  it  and  we  do  want  to  have 
better  flexibUity  and  we  do  want  to 
have  better  management  practices  and 
we  do  what  to  have  a  quicker  carrer 
path  promotions  and  we  what  to  have 
better  pay  and  we  do  want  to  have  a 
better  system. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
this  amendment  which  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo  and  will  vote  to 
table  this  amendment  which  will  move 
in  a  direction  of  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion and  which  many  of  the  witnesses 
testified  to  see  the  enhancement  of 
the  quality  of  the  acquisition  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
pending  amendment.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  still  has  1 
minute. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  withhold  the  tabling 
motion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
real  problem  with  this  amendment  is 
that  it  presiunes  that  all  of  the  prob- 
lems concerning  engineers  and  scien- 
tists and  acquisition  personnel  are  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees has  to  take  onto  itself  the 
problem  of  trying  to  solve  the  person- 
nel problems  of  the  civilian  portion  of 
our  Government. 

We  are  working  on  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  basic  problems  that  is  involved. 
But  if  you  solved  just  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  let  them  spend  the 
vast  amount  of  money  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  how  are  we 


going  to  solve  the  rest  of  the  problems 
where  there  is  no  surplus  money?  This 
is  solving  the  IDefense  Department 
problems  with  money,  but  we  do  not 
have  money  for  the  rest  of  the  depart- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
QuAYLE]  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Ste- 
vens]. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford] 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Gramm).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  195  Leg.] 
YEAS-44 
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Armstrong 

Gorton 

McClure 

Baucus 

Gramm 

McConnell 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Moynihan 

Bingaman 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

Boschwitz 

Hecht 

Nunn 

BroyhlU 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Cliafee 

Helms 

Quayle 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Denton 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Dodd 

Kerry 

Symms 

Dole 

Long 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Exon 

Matsunaga 

Wilson 

Goldwater 

Mattlngly 
NAYS— 52 

Abdnor 

Gore 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Packwood 

Biden 

Harkln 

Pell 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

HeHin 

Riegle 

Byrd 

HoUings 

Rockefeller 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

SartMuies 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Lautenberg 

Simon 

DeConclni 

Laxalt 

Specter 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Trible 

Evans 

Mathias 

Warner 

Ford 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Oam 

Metzenbaum 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING-4 

Bradley 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Weicker 

So  the  motion  to  table  amendment 
No.  2651  was  rejected. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The    amendment    (No.    2651)    was 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendments  be  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  a  brief  amendment 
which  I  believe  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3654 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  take  action  to  implement  certain 
goals  with  respect  to  the  use  of  coal  at  de- 
fense facilities  in  the  United  States) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  I  send  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
Heinz,   Mr.   Byrd,   Mr.   Rockefeller. 

and  Mr.  Trible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter],  for  himself,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
RocKETELLER.  and  Mr.  Trible  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2654. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  296,  line  16,  insert  "(A)"  after 
"(1)". 

On  page  296.  between  lines  20  and  21. 
insert  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  E>efense  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  imple- 
ment, at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
with  funds  provided  for  such  purpose  by 
section  8110  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1986  (as  contained  in 
section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  99-190;  99  SUt. 
1222),  the  program  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  a  letter  dated  August  30, 
1985,  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  and  Logistics  to  reha- 
bilitate and  convert  current  steam  generat- 
ing plants  at  defense  facilities  in  the  United 
SUtes  to  coal  burning  facilities  in  order  to 
achieve  a  coal  consumption  target  of 
1,600,000  short  tons  of  coal  per  year  (includ- 
ing at  least  300.000  short  tons  of  anthracite 
coal)  above  current  consumption  levels  at 
Department  of  Defense  facilities  in  the 
United  States  by  fiscal  year  1994.  Provided 
further.  That  diuing  fiscal  year  1987,  the 
amount  of  anthracite  coal  purchased  by  the 
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Department  shall  be  at  least  300.000  short 
tons. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
oil  embargo  of  1973  taught  America 
anything,  it  clearly  proved  that  de- 
pendency on  foreign  suppliers  for  stra- 
tegic commodities  can  engender  eco- 
nomic and  political  vulnerability.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Coal  Caucus, 
and  Senator  from  a  State  rich  in 
energy  reserves.  I  believe  we  must 
maintain  our  Nation's  energy  inde- 
pendence through  the  use  of  coal  and 
other  domestic  fuels  for  our  energy 
needs. 

In  1982.  the  Senate  included  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  (DODl  to  purchase  and  use 
American  coal  at  its  military  installa- 
tions in  Europe.  In  addition,  DOD  was 
prohibited  from  converting  coal  facili- 
ties to  another  energy  source,  and  was 
required  to  stockpile  a  1-year  supply  of 
coal  in  case  of  supply  interruption. 

In  this  amendment  to  the  defense 
authorization  bill,  we  can  continue  our 
commitment  to  the  American  coal  in- 
dustry. This  commitment  is  in  current 
law.  The  amendment  will  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  purchase 
300.000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  in  fiscal 
year  1987. 

The  Department  of  Defense  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  has  proven  economically  ef- 
ficient and  effective.  Any  changes  in 
this  program  must  be  preceded  by  sub- 
stantial expert  testimony  and  evidence 
that  the  U.S.  coal  producers,  railroads, 
maritime  industry,  and  our  Nation's 
security  will  not  be  jeopardized. 

I  will  continue  to  work  for  maintain- 
ing the  use  of  American-produced  coal 
for  DOD  energy  needs  at  U.S.  bases  as 
a  means  of  enhancing  America's 
energy  independence  and  increasing 
coal-related  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  acceptable  to  the  floor  manag- 
ers. I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  for 
his  understanding  and  help  in  working 
out  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  from  Pennsylvania  to  offer 
this  important  amendment  which  en- 
ables the  Department  of  Defense  to 
implement  the  rehabilitation  and  con- 
version of  steam  generating  plants  to 
coal-buming  facilities. 

Our  amendment  confirms  the  impor- 
tance of  the  continental  D.S.  Energy 
Rehabilitation  and  Conversion  Pro- 
gram as  stated  in  the  1986  defense  ap- 
propriations bill.  It  is  the  result  of 
years  of  discussions  and  planning  by 
the  Defense  Authorizing  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  in  both  Cham- 
bers, and  is  important  to  the  creation 
of  a  military  that  can  depend  upon  a 
domestic  source  of  energy.  The  pro- 
gram will  enable  coal  consumption  at 
37  continental  U.S.  installations  and 
will  increase  the  level  of  consumption 


by  $1.6  million  short  tons  by  fiscal 
year  1994. 

Although  I  still  have  many  deep  res- 
ervations concerning  the  lifting  of  re- 
strictions for  conversion  to  district 
heat  at  United  States  installations  in 
Europe,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  amend- 
ment before  us  forces  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  manage  its  energy  pro- 
gram without  crushing  the  American 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
before  us  mutually  benefits  the  mili- 
tary and  the  U.S.  coal  producers  by  en- 
suring that  our  domestic  continental 
U.S.  installations  can  depend  on  a 
stable  and  reliable  source  of  energy. 
The  established  targets  of  1.6  million 
short  tons  of  coal  a  year  including  the 
required  purchase  of  at  least  304,000 
tons  of  anthracite  will  also  guarantee 
a  livelihood  to  some  2,000  to  3,000  coal 
miners  in  Pennsylvania.  If  the  coal 
producers  employing  these  miners 
were  forced  to  close  mines  because  the 
Department  of  Defense  abandoned  a 
policy  directed  at  energy  independ- 
ence, the  repercussions  for  our  nation- 
al security  and  the  American  coal  in- 
dustry can  not  be  underestimated. 
Therefore.  I  ask  for  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last  No- 
vember at  my  request,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance and  support  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee— Mr.  Ste- 
vens—the  committee  report  accompa- 
nying the  fiscal  year  1986  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill  included 
language  directing  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  implement  immediately  its 
proposal  to  increase  the  domestic  use 
of  coal.  This  program  was  designed  to 
promote  greater  reliance  on  domestic 
energy  resources.  The  7-year  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  plan  has  submitted  to 
the  committee  on  August  30,  1985.  It  is 
designed  to  increase  the  use  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  at  U.S.  defense  installations 
by  1.6  million  short  tons  by  1994.  In 
addition,  the  amount  of  anthracite 
coal  was  to  remain  at  least  at  the  cur- 
rent purchase  level  of  302,000  shori 
tons. 

Subsequently,  on  December  19,  1985, 
the  House-Senate  conferees  approved 
an  amount  of  $25  million  to  imple- 
ment the  plan.  This  provision  became 
section  8110  of  Public  Law  99-190,  and 
is  quoted  below: 

Sec.  BllO.  Of  the  funds  available  in  the 
Army  Industrial  Fund.  $25,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  be  used  to  implement  immedi- 
ately, or  to  transfer  to  another  appropria- 
tion account  In  this  Act  to  be  used  to  imple- 
ment immediately,  the  program  proposed  by 
the  Department  In  its  letter  of  August  30. 
1985,  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  and  Logistics,  to  reha- 
bilitate and  convert  current  steam  generat- 
ing plants  at  defense  facilities  in  the  United 
States  to  coal-buming  facilities  in  order  to 
achieve  a  coal  consumption  target  of 
1,600,000  short  tons  of  coal  per  year  above 


current  consumption  levels  at  Department 
of  Defense  facilities  in  the  United  States  by 
fiscal  year  1994:  Provided,  That  anthracite 
or  bituminous  coal  shall  be  the  source  of 
energy  at  such  installations:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  during  the  implementation  of 
this  proposal,  the  amount  of  anthracite  coal 
purchased  by  the  Department  shall  remain 
at  least  at  the  current  annual  purchase 
level.  302,000  short  tons. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senators  Specter,  Heinz,  and 
myself  is  to  incorporate  a  provision 
similar  to  section  8110  into  the  fiscal 
year  1987  Defense  authorization  bill  so 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing or  faltering  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  the  pursuit  of  this  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1987. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

(Mr.  ARMSTRONG  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr.  Specter] 
spoke  to  me  about  this  matter.  We  are 
willing  to  agree  to  this  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  give  a  little  background. 

Our  defense  bill  contains  certain 
provisions  on  this  subject. 

Permits  conversion  of  heating  facili- 
ties for  U.S.  installations  in  Europe 
from  coal  to  district  heat  or  gas  or  oil 
whenever  it  is  cost  effective  or  re- 
quired by  the  host  nation. 

This  provision  will  result  in  a  major 
cost  savings  of  $20  to  $40  million  per 
year  in  operating  costs  and  $385  mil- 
lion in  construction  costs  that  would 
be  needed  to  comply  with  German  en- 
vironmental laws. 

This  provision  will  reduce  a  major  ir- 
ritant t>etween  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  In  letters  from  Bonn  to 
DOD  and  State  Department,  German 
officials  have  expressed  concern  over 
local  political  fallout  caused  by  United 
States  refusal  to  permit  bases  to  con- 
nect to  cleaner,  cheaper  public  utilities 
systems. 

This  provision  will  improve  readiness 
by  curtailing  waste. 

This  provision  is  consistent  with  the 
President's  goal  of  eliminating  waste 
and  encouraging  competition  and 
saving  where  we  can. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Specter}— and  Mr. 
Heinz  is  on  it,  too— is  to  permit  an  or- 
derly transition  from  using  coal  in 
Europe  to  using  coal  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  reach  a  consumption 
target  of  1,600,000  tons  annually  by 
1994. 

The  minimum  purchase  requirement 
of  300,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  is 
only  to  apply  to  fiscal  year  1987. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  considered  it 
and  are  willing  to  make  that  conces- 
sion in  order  to  get  the  big  plan  ap- 
proved, which  is  so  important  on  this 
question. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  oppose  the  amendment 
here  this  afternoon  because  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  I  simply  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  in  the 
name  of  domestic  politics,  we  have  lit- 
erally been  carrying  coals  to  Newcas- 
tle. We  have  been  buying  coal  of 
higher  sulfur  than  we  could  buy  do- 
mestically on  the  economy  in  Europe. 
We  have  been  paying  big  premiums  to 
take  it  over  there,  creating  environ- 
mental and  political  problems  when  it 
gets  there.  It  is  absolutely  alisurd 
policy  which  cheats  the  taxpayer  and 
creates  tremendous  problems  with  our 
allies.  We  are  committing  here  to  a 
compromise  to  buy  100,000  tons  more 
of  coal  than  we  need  and  we  are  doing 
that  to  prevent  doing  something  that 
is  more  absurd  than  we  have  been 
doing. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  with  all  of 
the  problems  we  have  in  defense, 
buying  more  coal  than  we  know  we  are 
going  to  use  as  a  compromise  to  not 
shipping  coal  to  Newcastle  may  be  an 
improvement,  but  it  is  plain  wrong  as 
far  as  foreign  policy  and  defense  are 
concerned.  I  just  want  to  go  on  record 
here  today  that  I  intend  in  the  future, 
if  I  am  the  only  opijonent,  to  actively 
fight  this  amendment.  This  ought  to 
be  stopped  because  it  is  an  absolute 
outrage. 

I  do  not  expect  this  speech  to  make 
any  difference  but  I  just  want  to  go  on 
record.  This  is  the  last  time  that  this 
individual  Senator  intends  to  compro- 
mise on  this  issue. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield,  I  echo  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  says.  We  are  now  buying  more 
coal  than  we  need.  If  we  do  buy  it.  it 
will  mean  we  reduce  something  else  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  because 
these  are  outlays.  These  are  100  per- 
cent outlays  we  are  talking  about  now, 
real  dollars  that  are  going  to  replace 
real  jobs  in  production  units.  They  are 
going  to  replace  airplanes  or  replace 
some  form  of  research  that  is  neces- 
sary. As  we  get  to  the  appropriations 
process,  we  are  going  to  be  bound  by 
this.  This  is  an  entitlement.  Let  us 
make  sure  everyone  understands. 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  it  because 
the  committee  says  they  are  going  to 
accept  it.  But  in  terms  of  financing,  it 
is  a  very  poor  way  to  deal  with  setting 
priorities  in  defense. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response,  Mr. 
President,  I  just  want  to  say  we  are 
solving  this  German  problem.  It  is  rec- 
ommended by  Defense,  recommended 
by  the  administration.  It  has  been  a 
very  sensitive  matter.  We  are  saving 
$20  billion  to  $40  billion  a  year.  Also, 
we  are  saving  a  cost  of  probably  $500 
million  we  would  have  to  incur  if  we 
kept  on  with  what  we  are  doing  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  law  in  Germa- 
ny. This  is  just  a  situation  that  we  are 


trying  to  satisfy.  The  coal  will  not  be 
wasted,  the  money  will  not  be  wasted. 
If  that  coal  is  not  needed  in  1  year,  it 
will  be  used  the  next  year.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  deal  all  around. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  spoke 
to  me  and  said  he  had  a  statement  to 
make.  I  did  not  Icnow  what  it  was.  If 
this  is  the  subject,  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  explain  to 
me  how  we  are  going  to  save  money  on 
it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  will  save  $20 
million  to  $40  million  a  year  in  Europe 
and  it  will  save  about  $500  million  we 
would  have  to  spend  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  law  over  there  because 
they  have  environmental  protection 
laws  as  we  do  in  this  country.  It  will 
save  millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 
The  little  coal  we  are  buying  here  is 
just  for  1  year.  If  they  do  not  use  it  all 
in  1  year,  they  will  use  it  the  next 
year.  That  is  all  it  is,  just  this  1  year. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  no  expert 
on  coal,  although  we  have  the  biggest 
deposit  of  shale  coal  left  in  this  coun- 
try in  my  State.  Does  not  American 
coal  have  a  high  sulfur  content? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  The  anthracite  coal 
does  not  have  a  high  sulfur  content. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  not  Ameri- 
can coal  create  more  environmental 
problems  than  German  coal? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  have  been 
sending  coal  over  there. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  Itnow  we  have. 
But  I  have  to  say  I  do  not  think  it  is 
much  of  an  idea. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Denton  and  Senator  Warner  be  aidded 
as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gramm).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SPECTTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  has  been 
stated  in  rather  an  abbreviated  fash- 
ion but  in  light  of  some  of  the  com- 
ments made  on  the  floor,  I  shall  take 
another  moment  or  two  to  expand 
upon  the  matter.  This  program  of 
having  coal  provide  the  energy  needs 
of  our  installations  overseas  has  been 
a  policy  adopted  by  Congress  over 
many  years  in  order  to  be  sure  of  the 
energy  supply.  There  have  recently 
been  objections  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  on  the  environmen- 
tal issue  and  it  is  controversial  as  to 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  on  it. 
In  any  event,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  imdertaken  a  long-term  pro- 
gram to  convert  domestic  installations 
to  coal  so  that  the  source  of  the  coal 
may  be  maintained  and  the  supplies 
may  be  maintained.  It  is  necessary,  if 
we  are  to  maintain  our  coal  sources 


and  our  coal  supply,  that  there  be  an 
uninterrupted  process  for  the  coal  to 
be  available.  This  is  a  transition  ar- 
rangement. We  are  going  to  maintain 
these  purchases. 

The  objections  which  have  been 
raised  in  abbreviated  form  here  today, 
I  believe,  are  well  founded.  I  believe 
this  money  is  well  spent.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
pointed  out,  there  is  stockpiling  to  the 
extent  that  it  exists  and  the  coal  not 
used  this  year  will  be  used  in  future 
years.  It  is  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  working  out  the  program,  in  an  or- 
derly way. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  read  one  paragraph  from  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  directed  to  spend  increasing 
amounts  of  its  European  operating  budget 
on  unneeded  coal  programs. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  elimi- 
nate. 

Your  amendment  will  reduce  unnecessary 
operating  costs  in  E^urope  by  $20  to  $40  mil- 
lion per  year. 

That  is  the  figure  I  stated. 

More  importantly,  it  will  keep  DoD  from 
having  to  request  up  to  $400  million  in  Mili- 
tary Construction  authority  and  funds  to 
meet  new  German  pollution  abatement  re- 
quirements by  1991. 

So  we  are  saving  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  taking  only  a  limit- 
ed amoimt  of  coal  for  1  year  here.  It  it 
cannot  be  used  for  that  1  year,  it  can 
be  used  for  the  next  year.  There 
should  not  be  any  loss  in  that. 

a  1750 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  this  letter  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  or  Defense, 
Washington,  DC,  June  30,  1986. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction, Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  Introducing  your  coal  related  energy 
amendments  Into  the  fiscal  year  1987  De- 
fense Authorization  Bill  During  the  past 
three  years  the  Department  has  been  direct- 
ed to  spend  increasing  amounts  of  its  Euro- 
pean operating  budget  on  unneeded  coal 
programs.  Your  amendment  will  reduce  un- 
necessary operating  costs  in  Europe  by  $20 
to  $40  million  per  year.  More  importantly,  it 
will  keep  DOD  from  having  to  request  up  to 
$400  million  in  Military  Construction  au- 
thority and  funds  to  meet  new  German  pol- 
lution abatement  requirements  by  1991. 

Commanders  in  Europe  continue  to  advise 
us  that  German  authorities  are  growing  In- 
creasingly vocal  about  our  forced  use  of  coal 
when  cheaper,  more  environmentally-ac- 
ceptable alternatives  exist.  Both  the  Pi- 
nance  and  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  have  asked  for  the 
Administration's  help  this  year.  Under  your 
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amendment,  we  will  be  able  to  comply  with 
direction  from  these  authorities  to  convert 
from  thousands  of  antiquated.  Inefficient 
boilers— many  still  stoked  by  hand— to 
modem,  reliable  public  steam  utilities. 

The  best  part  is  that  the  direct  benefici- 
aries of  your  bill  will  be  the  troops  them- 
selves. Recent  prohibitions  on  heating  plant 
modernization  or  conversion  will,  if  not  cor- 
rected, result  in  substantial  plant  failures  in 
coming  years.  Moreover,  the  costs  of  exist- 
ing coal  programs  overseas  come  out  of 
funds  that  would  otherwise  directly  benefit 
our  troops  and  their  families  through  im- 
proved facility  maintenance  and  repair.  Cut- 
ting these  costs  is  particularly  critical  in 
light  of  future  funding  limits. 

Again,  you  have  my  personal  thanks  and 
those  of  the  men  and  women  who  serve  the 
United  States  in  Germany. 
Sincerely. 

Caspaii  W.  Weinberger. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
letter  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Gen.  Scott 
B.  Smith,  and  he  recites  the  same 
thing  except  he  estimates  the  poten- 
tial saving  is  $500  million  in  additional 
construction  instead  of  $400  million  as 
the  Secretary  said. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  19.  1986. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Richard  D.  Kkhtoii. 
Chief.  Legitlatxve  Liaison,  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Dick:  I  am  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff.  Engineer,  for  the  U.S.  Army, 
Europe— the  senior  officer  responsible  for 
providing  facilities  and  utilities  service  to 
support  the  half  million  V.S.  Army  soldiers 
and  family  members  in  Europe. 

I  am  writing  to  inform  you  of  the  negative 
impact  that  the  current  Congressional  re- 
strictions on  fuel  use  and  district  heating 
have  on  the  V£.  Forces  in  Europe.  The  en- 
forced use  of  n.S.-produced  coal  lies  at  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  more  significant  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  XJJS.  Forces  in  Europe. 
The  restrictions  (contained  in  the  FY  86  Ap- 
propriations Act)  which  promote  use  of  U.S. 
coal  have  the  potential  of  cause  more  than 
$500,000,000  in  additional  construction  and 
operations  funds  to  be  used  on  the  rehabili- 
tation and  operation  of  coal-fired  heating 
plants  in  Germany  over  the  next  25  years 
rather  than  on  other  essential  military  re- 
quirements. The  restrictions  have  also 
become  a  serious  political  issue  and  fly  in 
the  face  of  recent  German  initiatives  to 
reduce  air  pollutants  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  German  citizens  and  guest 
alike. 

The  recent  Associated  Press  (enclosed), 
printed  in  several  papers  including  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  clearly  spells  out  the 
costly  burden  that  the  Congressional  re- 
strictions impose  on  the  UJ5.  Forces  and  on 
American  taxpayers.  I  would  like  to  supple- 
ment the  article  with  additional  informa- 
tion regarding  the  U.S.  Forces'  heating  sys- 
tems, the  Congressional  restrictions,  the 
growing  environmental  constraints  in  Ger- 
many, the  coot  of  burning  U.S.  coal,  and  the 
available  alternative  in  Germany— district 
heat. 

After  World  War  n,  the  UJS.  Forces  were 
left  with  a  legacy  of  over  10,000  small,  inef- 
ficient, labor-intensive  boiler»— half  of 
which  were  hand-fired  with  coal.  These  boil- 


ers and  their  attendant  heating  distribution 
systems  lacked  controls  to  satisfactorily  reg- 
ulate the  supply  of  heat  to  buildings,  often 
leaving  soldiers  with  either  overheated  or 
underheated  working  and  living  conditions. 
Since  1975.  the  Army  in  E^urope  has  made 
great  strides  in  modernizing  heating  sys- 
tems through  the  automation  and  consoli- 
dation of  boiler  plants,  connections  to  vari- 
ous municipal  district  heating  systems,  and 
the  installation  of  automatic  controls  and 
insulation.  This  effort  has  greatly  improved 
heating  reliability  and  has  cut  heating 
energy  use  by  40  percent  on  a  BTU-per- 
square-foot  tesis.  But  the  modernization 
program  is  only  half  completed,  and  much 
more  could  be  done  if  current  Congressional 
restrictions  on  fuel  use  and  district  heating 
were  removed  so  that  the  U.S.  Forces  could 
convert  to  lower-priced,  more  efficient 
energy  sources  (such  as  oil  or  natural  gas) 
or  could  connect  its  facilities  to  municipal 
district  heating  systems. 

For  years.  Congress  has  imposed  stringent 
restrictions  on  fuel  use  and  alternative  heat- 
ing sources  for  the  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe.  In 
Fiscal  Year  61,  the  U.S.  Forces  were  re- 
quired by  Executive  Order  to  use  U.S.  an- 
thracite coal  in  heating  plants  originally  de- 
signed to  bum  coke  and  to  limit  coal  pur- 
chases to  U.S.-source  coal.  Since  Fiscal  Year 
72,  Congress  has  prohibited  the  conversion 
of  boilers  from  coal  to  other  fuel.  In  Fiscal 
Year  85,  Congress  imposed  restrictions  on 
connections  to  district  heating  systems  and 
mandated  the  purchase  of  520,000  metric 
tons  of  U.S.  coal  for  "strategic"  reserves  for 
the  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe.  Finally,  in  Fiscal 
Year  86,  legislation  required  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  purchase  a  mandatory 
302,000  short  tons  of  anthracite  coal  to  be 
used  Department  of  Defense-wide  and  re- 
quired the  Department  of  E>efense  to  in- 
crease the  total  coal  purchase  to  a  level  of 
1,600,000  short  tons  per  year  above  current 
consumption  by  Fiscal  Year  94.  Though  the 
Congressional  restrictions  may  provide  some 
relief  to  the  anthracite  industry,  the  price 
to  the  U.S.  Forces  is  high  in  terms  of  <iraw- 
ing  financial  and  manpower  resources  from 
other  needed  military  mission  requirements 
and  creating  a  volatile  environmental  issue 
with  the  German  people. 

The  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe  have  always 
maintained  stockpiles  of  coal  to  cover  con- 
tingencies. We  keep  between  a  six-  and  nine- 
month  supply  (104,000  to  155,000  metric 
tons)  of  U.S.  coal  on  hand  to  accommodate 
interruptions  or  delays  in  shipments.  We 
also  have  the  option  of  purchasing  readily- 
available  European  coal  on  short  notice  in 
the  event  of  a  crisis.  The  additional  reserves 
required  by  the  FY  85  Appropriations  Act 
are  not  needed. 

The  most  economical  fuel  sources  for  the 
U.S.  Forces  in  Europe  are  oil.  natural  gas, 
and  municipal  district  heating,  based  on  cur- 
rent economic  analyses.  All  these  energy 
sources  provide  low-cost  reliable  heating 
and  have  the  additional  advantage  of  pro- 
viding a  significant  cost  avoidance  impact  in 
complying  with  air  emission  standards. 

The  three  major  factors  conributing  to 
the  high  costs  of  burning  U.S.  coal  in  Ger- 
many are  the  costs  of  the  fuel:  the  capital 
costs  of  the  boilers,  coal  handling  systems 
and  air  pollution  control  equipment;  and 
the  plant  labor  and  maintenance  costs. 

Every  metric  ton  of  U.S.  anthracite  coal 
shipped  to  U.S.  Forces  heating  plante  in 
Germany  costs  approximately  $150.  Each 
metric  ton  of  U.S.  bitumimous  coal  shipped 
to  Germany  costs  $125.  These  costs  are 
more  than  twice  the  costs  of  U.S.  coal  used 


in  America,  due  to  the  shipping  and  han- 
dling costs  of  transporting  the  coal  to 
Europe. 

The  capita]  costs  for  a  new  coal-fired 
plant  designed  to  meet  the  current  German 
air  emission  standards  are  approximately 
iVt  times  that  of  an  oil  or  natural  gas-fired 
plant.  Likewise,  the  costs  of  labor  and  main- 
tenance of  a  coal-fired  heating  plant  are  ap- 
proximately 2'ii  times  that  of  an  oil  or  natu- 
ral gas-fired  plant. 

The  Germans  have  recently  documented 
the  damage  to  their  forests  from  air  pollu- 
tion. Their  data  show  a  startling  spread  of 
tree  damage,  from  eight  percent  of  the  trees 
in  1982  to  nearly  50  percent  in  1985.  They 
have  reacted  aggressively  to  reduce  point 
source  particulates,  sulfur  dioxides,  nitrogen 
oxides  and  carbon  monoxide  emissions  from 
industrial  and  commercial  sources  by  impos- 
ing stringent  standards  which  require  costly 
environmental  retrofit  of  existing  boilers, 
and,  in  some  environmental  sensitive  areas, 
by  prohibiting  the  use  of  coal.  These  new 
German  standards  are  much  more  stringent 
than  U.S.  standards  for  coal  and  No.  6  oil- 
fired  plants  in  the  3-50  MBTU  size  range. 
The  current  estimate  to  retrofit  the  Army 
in  Europe's  existing  boiler  plants  to  meet 
the  new  German  air  standards  is  approxi- 
mately $140  million.  The  retrofit  work  must 
be  completed  within  five  years.  In  a  "free 
market"  situation,  the  high  cost  of  bringing 
coal-fired  plants  into  compliance  would 
cause  us  to  convert  boilers  to  more  economi- 
cal energy  sources  such  as  oil  or  natural  gas 
or  to  connect  to  municipal  district  heating 
systems. 

District  heating,  purchased  like  electricity 
and  water  from  local  municipalities,  seems 
the  most  reliable,  least  costly  heating 
option.  Economic  analyses  prepared  by  the 
Army  in  Europe  show  that  the  25-year  life- 
cycle  costs  for  district  heat  are  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  below  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing an  Army-owned  heating  plant  firing  bi- 
tuminous coal  and  40  percent  below  the  cost 
of  operating  an  anthracite  coal-fired  plant. 

If  Congress  were  to  allow  conversion  from 
coal-fired  plants  or  connection  of  U.S.  facili- 
ties to  additional  municipal  district  heating 
systems,  approximately  $65  million  in  envi- 
ronmental retrofit  costs  for  existing  boilers 
would  be  saved  over  the  next  five  years. 
Also,  district  heat  requires  little  or  no  initial 
capital  investment  costs  to  the  U.S.  Forces, 
eliminating  operation  and  maintenance  cost 
of  boilers. 

The  special  report  to  Congress  on  energy 
sources  for  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe,  pre- 
pared in  1984,  showed  that  the  Army  could 
save  over  $500  million  in  25-year  life-cycle 
cost  if  Congress  would  remove  the  energy 
restrictions  to  enable  conversion  to  the  most 
economical  energy  sources— as  U.S.  military 
installations  are  able  to  do  everywhere  else 
in  the  world.  Removal  of  the  Congressional 
restrictions  would  also  allow  improved  heat- 
ing productivity  and  would  greatly  enhance 
the  image  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  eyes  of 
the  German  government  and  its  citizens. 
Likewise,  good  relations  with  Host  Nations 
are  our  greatest  assurance  of  gaining  their 
support  for  the  fielding  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems, the  construction  of  new  facilities,  and 
the  needed  cooperation  in  realizing  other 
common  aims. 

I  would  welcome  your  reaction,  advice  and 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Scott  B,  Smith, 
Major  General,  U.S.  Army. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Gunther  van  Well,  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  £>C, 

Jvly  24.  1986. 
Hon.  Barry  M.  Goldwater. 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Russell  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  your  support  for  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Thurmond  which  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  convert  heating  fa- 
cilities at  United  States  military  installa- 
tions in  Europe,  if  the  conversion  is  required 
by  the  government  in  which  the  facility  is 
located.  The  amendment  resix>nds  particu- 
larly to  politically  important  concerns  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  about  the 
environmental  impact  of  numerous  U.S.  De- 
fense facilities'  continued  use  of  coal. 

In  his  letter  of  April  21,  1986  to  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Weinberger,  Federal  Minister  of 
Finance,  Stoltenberg,  pointed  out  that  U.S. 
agreement  to  using  Icx^l  district  heating  fa- 
cilities would  be  in  the  common  interest  of 
maintaining  and  strengthening  the  cordial 
relations  between  the  U.S.  forces  and  the 
local  population.  Secretary  Weinberger  in 
his  reply  of  May  12,  1986  shared  this  con- 
cern. 

On  June  2,  1986  Foreign  Minister 
Genscher  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  also  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
the  heating  issue  for  maintaining  the  good 
relations  between  the  forces  and  the  local 
population. 

I  would  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  would 
support  the  amendment  proposed  by  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thurmond  allowing  U.S.  forces  in 
Germany  to  be  connected  to  local  district 
heating  facilities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gunther  van  Well. 

Ambassador. 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  to  offer 
this  important  amendment  which  en- 
ables the  Department  of  Defense  to 
implement  the  rehabilitation  and  con- 
version of  steam  generating  plants  to 
coal  burning  facilities. 

Our  amendment  confirms  the  impor- 
tance of  the  continental  U.S.  Energy 
Rehabilitation  and  Conversion  Pro- 
gram as  stated  in  the  1988  defense  ap- 
propriations bill.  It  is  the  result  of 
years  of  discussions  and  planning  by 
the  Defense  Authorizing  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  in  both  Cham- 
bers and  is  important  to  the  creation 
of  a  military  that  can  depend  upon  a 
domestic  source  of  energy.  The  pro- 
gram will  enable  coal  consumption  at 
37  continental  U.S.  installations  and 
will  increase  the  level  of  consumption 
by  $1.6  million  short  tons  by  fiscal 
year  1994. 

The  language  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  lifting  re- 
strictions for  conversion  to  district 
heat  at  United  States  installations  in 
Europe  is  very  distressing  and  I  believe 
that  our  amendment  is  an  improve- 


ment to  the  existing  language.  It  im- 
proves the  language  because  it  for(^s 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  manage 
its  energy  program  without  crushing 
the  American  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous coal  industries. 

In  my  opinion,  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense  has  been  dragging  its  feet  on 
converting  continental  United  States 
installations  while  ignoring  the  cost 
and  national  security  implications  of 
allowing  our  forces  in  Europe  to 
become  dependent  on  off-site  district 
heat.  First,  the  cost  of  the  estimated 
45  connections  could  reach  $250  mil- 
lion and  the  acquisition  of  district 
heat  Btu's  will  be  noncompetitive. 
Second,  no  official  at  the  Department 
of  Defense  has,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
this  Senator,  explained  why  Ameri- 
cans should  not  be  concerned  that  our 
military  installations  in  West  Germa- 
ny are  becoming  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  natural  gas  pipeline  or  that 
pipelines  to  our  installations  may 
invite  terrorism. 

On  June  25  of  this  year  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  David  Wigg 
speak  before  the  Defense  EJnergy  Coa- 
lition. Mr.  Wigg  formerly  advised 
President  Reagan's  National  Security 
Advisor  Bud  McFarlane.  In  his  re- 
marks Mr.  Wiggs  addressed  the  dis- 
tressing national  security  questions  re- 
garding U.S.  military  installation  de- 
pendence on  off-site  district  heat.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wiggs  remarks  be  in 
serted  into  the  Record  following  my 
statement  so  that  my  colleagues  and 
others  will  better  understand  the  im- 
portance of  an  energy  independent 
military  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
before  us  does,  however,  ensure  that 
at  least  the  continental  U.S.  installa- 
tions will  be  able  to  depend  on  a  stable 
and  reliable  source  of  energy.  In  my 
view,  the  Conversion  Program  mutual- 
ly benefits  the  military  and  the  U.S. 
coal  industry.  The  established  target 
of  1.6  million  short  tons  of  coal  per 
year  by  1994  with  a  required  purchase 
of  304,000  tons  of  anthracite  for  1  year 
will  guarantee  a  livelihood  to  some 
2,000  to  3.000  miners  in  Pennsylvania 
and  provide  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  a  dependable  source  of  fuel. 
I  believe  the  amendment  we  offer  is  a 
proper  step  toward  building  a  military 
independent  of  foreign  energy  sources 
and  is  a  restatement  of  America's 
belief  in  energy  independence.  I  ask 
for  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Luncheon  Remarks  by  David  G.  Wigg 
Before  the  Detense  Energy  Coalition 
Thank  you.  Senator  Heinz,  for  your  kind 
introduction.  Your  reference  to  Julius 
Caesar  reminds  me  of  a  saying  I  coined  at 
the  NSC  to  the  effect  that  with  respect  to 
U.S.  dealings  with  Europe  on  technology 
transfer  matters,  it  is  crucial  that,  as  with 


Caesar's  wife,  the  United  States  be  above  re- 
proach to  avoid  European  claims  of  ulterior 
(commercial)  U.S.  motives  as  the  hidden 
agenda  behind  our  CoCom  initiatives  on 
East-West  trade.  The  issue  before  ua 
today— U.S.  coal  exports  to  U.S.  military  fa- 
cilities in  West  Germany— is  related  to  that 
ancient  concept.  Planned  purchases  by  U.S. 
Army /Europe  of  Soviet  natural  gas  as  heat- 
ing fuel  is  an  ironic  and  incomprehensible 
policy  that  flatly  contradicts  extensive  U.S. 
efforts  to  slow  West  European  gravitation 
toward  growing  energy  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Shortly  after  President  Reagan  was  re- 
elected in  1984,  he  asked  then  National  Se- 
curity Advisor,  Bud  McFarlane,  to  assemble 
an  issues  book  to  help  guide  policy  formula- 
tion for  his  term  in  office.  I  was  tapped  to 
prepare  the  series  of  short  papers  dealing 
with  international  economic  issues.  One  of 
those  papers  dealth  with  what  I  called  pos- 
sible U.S.  policies  to  faciliUte  the  "Revital- 
ization  of  Western  Europe".  It  involved  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  endemic  economic 
malaise  then,  and  largely  still  prevalent  in 
the  region,  and  recommended  policy  options 
for  the  President's  consideration. 

One  of  the  key  elements  in  the  paper  in- 
volved our  continued  accute  concern  over 
the  prospect  of  increased  dependence  on 
Soviet  natural  gas.  Thus,  it  was  with  consid- 
erable pride  that  we  learned  of  the  recent 
preliminary  agreement  among  natural  gas 
producers  and  consumers  in  Western 
Europe  to  move  ahead  with  exploitation  of 
Norway's  huge  gas  resources  at  the  expanse 
of  increased  dependence  on  Soviet  gas.  The 
Reagan  Administration,  and  the  President 
himself,  had  invested  considerable  political 
capital  and  incurred  the  wide-spread  wrath 
of  the  business  community  during  the  East- 
West  gas  pipeline  controversy,  and  U.S. 
pressure  on  Europe  to  minimize  such  de- 
pendency has  continued  to  this  day.  Thus, 
this  new  agreement  represents  a  vindication 
for  the  President  and,  I  believe,  it  could 
prove  to  be  one  of  his  greatest  foreign  tri- 
umphs. The  U.S.  Army's  efforts  to  shift  to 
district  heating  partially  sourced  from 
Soviet  gas  at  the  expense  of  coal  Hies  direct- 
ly in  the  face  of  the  recent  positive  momen- 
tum on  this  crucial  issue  and  should  be 
avoided  if  at  all  possible.  Cost/benefit  rela- 
tionships on  such  a  fundamental  issue 
caimot  be  measured  simply  by  the  pricing  of 
alternative  energy. 

The  Army's  decisions  in  this  matter  seem 
to  be  based  on  the  presumption  of  contin- 
ued peace  in  Europe  rather  than  on  contin- 
gency planning  for  potential  conflict— pre- 
sumably the  sole  reason  for  their  presence 
there.  While  the  West  CJerman  focus  on  en- 
vironmental quality  is  a  laudatory  goal,  the 
safeguarding  of  West  European  peace  and 
freedom  is.  one  would  hope,  of  higher  prior- 
ity. Indeed,  as  one  leading  EuroE>ean  figure 
recently  put  it:  "the  role  played  by  Europe- 
ans in  NATO  is  pathetic':  American  involve- 
ment is  today  more  necessary  than  ever 
before".  But  the  U.S.  Army  in  West  Germa- 
ny seems  to  be  on  the  run  from  various 
levels  of  German  government.  This  implies 
to  me  that  abundant  U.S.  leverage  that 
clearly  ought  to  exist  given  our  role  in 
NATO,  is  evidently  being  dissipated  and  not 
properly  brought  to  bear  on  issues  such  as 
energy  Independence  through  U.S.  coal  con- 
sumption. The  West  Germans  should  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  NATO  pre- 
paredness .  .  .  not  blunt  U.S.  effectiveness 
by  demanding  only  the  benefits. 
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There  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  rationale 
for  mMtlmMng  VS.  Aray/Europe  energy 
independence: 

The  more  self-sufficient  our  bases,  the 
better  they  will  be  prepared  to  implement 
NATO  stratedc/tacUcal  plans  in  the  face  of 
all  possible  adversity. 

It  follows  then,  that  dependence  for  base 
heating  on  non-U.S.  local,  foreign  or.  worst 
of  all.  Soviet  energy  supplies  may  adversely 
affect  their  strategic  performance  over  sev- 
eral months  of  the  year  (winter). 

Any  increase  in  dependence  will  aggravate 
a  potential  problem. 

With  respect  to  oil.  a  major  source  of  heat 
on  these  D.S.  Installations.  European  de- 
pendence on  Persian  Oulf  supplies  has.  for 
some  time,  been  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
here,  as  well  as  among  the  affected  govern- 
ments and  the  International  Energy  Agency 
based  in  Paris.  Iraq  seems  to  have  lost  some 
of  the  initial  advantage  in  its  conflict  with 
Iran  attributed  to  it  by  Western  analysts.  In 
my  view,  the  situation  has,  in  fact,  deterio- 
rated in  recent  months,  and  our  Arab 
friends  in  the  region  have  voiced  increasing 
concern.  A  sudden  cut-off  of  Gulf  Oil  sup- 
plies could  create  serious  problems  if  coinci- 
dent, for  example,  with  a  wintertime  East- 
West  crisis  in  Europe. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  war- 
rant consideration  in  examining  the  poten- 
tial for  disruption  of  heating  supplies  to 
VS.  forces  in  West  Germany.  First  of  all, 
the  VS.  Army /Europe  is  located  in  South- 
em  Germany— coincidently  a  principal  re- 
gional recipient  of  Soviet  gas.  Accommoda- 
tion to  German  social,  economic,  and  envi- 
ronmental concerns  has  complicated  the 
ability  of  n.S.  forces  to  maintain  strategic 
[weparedness.  As  one  expert  says,  "urlian 
sprawl  and  general  environmental  restric- 
Umis  have  separated  many  forward-de- 
ployed VS.  units  from  even  their  initial 
supplies  of  ammunition".  The  Soviets, 
meanwhile,  are  acutely  aware  of  the  impor- 
taijce  of  the  VS.  role  in  girding  NATO  and 
a  frontal  attack  by  Warsaw  Pact  forces 
would  be  against  West  Germany.  One  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact's  principal  objectives  in  a  con- 
flict with  NATO  is  "to  break  the  enemy's 
will  to  fight",  and  sabotage  and  disruption 
are  key  tactical  elements  of  this  war  plan, 
including  the  use  of  indigenous  "assets",  of 
which  I  believe  there  are  many  Ui  West  Ger- 
many. 

Preparedness  for  Warsaw-Pact  assault  on 
Western  Europe  would  almost  certainly  be 
preceded  by  a  period  of  increasing  political 
tension  that  could  last  for  weeks  or  even 
months.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
Soviets  are  shrewd  and  tough  and  wiU  ex- 
ploit weakness  wherever  it  exists.  Herein,  I 
believe,  lies  the  real  problem— the  potential 
oombinaUon  of  a  wintertime  East- West  po- 
Utlcml  crisis.  Soviet  disruption  of  gas  sup- 
plies (a  virtual  certainty  under  such  circum- 
stances, even  if  they  resort  to  merely  having 
"probtems"  with  the  line),  deUberate  sabo- 
tace  and  terrorist  acts  against  the  domestic 
iripeUne  grid  and  (in  my  view)  likely 
Oermaa  failure  to  uphold  the  so-called  pri- 
ority allocation  of  fuel  to  VS.  military  in- 
stallations In  time  of  acute  fuel  shortage, 
eould  all  work  to  place  severe  hardship  on 
1T.8.  forces  and  their  dependents  and  could 
adversely  affect  performance.  A  simultane- 
ous PenUun  Gulf  oil  cut-off  would  compli- 
cate the  problem  considerably.  Clearly,  in- 
dependent coal  buininc  capabilities  would 
prove  vital  In  such  drcumstanoes. 

AcomJlug  to  a  source  familiar  with  the 
■ubject.  the  winter  weather  would  seem  to 
be  better  suited  to  a  Soviet  frontal  assault 


on  West  Germany  than  other  times  of  the 
year.  The  prevalence  of  fog  and  low  cloud 
cover  imder  average  German  wintertime 
conditions  is  such  that  allied  air  and  ground 
counterattack  could  be  adversely  affected. 

Just  for  the  sake  of  argiunent,  let  us  say 
that  the  Yugoslav  government  collapses  (a 
matter  of  growing  concern  to  some)  in  Janu- 
ary, and  Soviet  troops  mass  on  the  eastern 
border  of  both  Yugoslavia  and  West  Germa- 
ny and  warn  us  off.  Tensions  increase  dra- 
matically and  NATO  is  on  alert.  Suddenly, 
the  Soviets  develop  g&s  supply  "problems" 
and  indigenous  agents  and  perhaps  anti-U.S. 
civilians  sabotage  pipelines  and  district  heat 
facilities. 

Army  dependence  on  off-base  heat  sources 
could  prove  to  be  a  serious  problem  in  such 
circtunstances,  particularly  if  local  public 
opinion  is  against  U.S./NATO  intervention 
in  Yugoslavia— a  distinct  possibility  in  light 
of  recent  problems  over  Libya. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  U.S.  in- 
stallations in  West  Germany  should,  under 
no  circumstances,  become  consumers  of 
Soviet  natural  gas,  and  maximum  independ- 
ence from  sources  of  energy  beyond  U.S. 
military  control  should  be  encouraged,  con- 
sistent with  fulfilling  our  NATO  mandate. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tions occurs  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2654)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  I'resident.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXKDIIKIIT  no.  aSSB 

(Purpose:  To  delete  authority  allowing  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  to 
carry  out  real  property  transactions) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stkvens] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2655: 

On  page  283  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  288.  line  IS. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  section  2172 
of  this  bill.  That  section  will  give  spe- 
cial authority  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  properties  that  under  ex- 
isting law  would  be  handled  by  the 
General  Services  Administration.  This 
new  section  would  significantly  broad- 
en the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  deal  with  all  military  prop- 
erty, both  excess  and  nonexcess.  and 
allow  DOD  to  handle  the  sale.  The 
language  could  also  Include,  as  I  said, 
not  only  excess  but  nonexcess  proper- 
ty but  also  nonmilitary  property  that 
is  located  on  defense  installations.  The 
cost  of  replacement  facilities,  reloca- 
tion expenses,  and  sale  costs  would  be 
covered  by  the  sale  of  proceeds  and  95 
percent  of  the  balance  would  go  to  the 
Treasury. 


But  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  getting  so 
large  now  it  wants  to  operate  its  own 
surplus  or  property  disposal  system.  It 
will  take  this  money  and  use  it  to  build 
additional  facilities  or  to  relocate 
people  and  then  it  will  put  the  balance 
into  the  Treasury.  Currently,  if  a  piece 
of  property,  real  or  otherwise,  has  to 
be  disposed  of  or  is  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  that 
goes  through  the  surplus  property 
procedure  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  use  it.  It  is 
not  sold  necessailly.  It  is  turned  over 
to  other  agencies.  If  no  other  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  wants  it, 
imder  law,  as  we  know,  the  local  gov- 
ernments, the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  country  get  a  chance  to 
take  it. 

Defense  is  getting  Just  so  big  that  it 
wants  the  authority  of  every  agency  of 
the  Government  tucked  into  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  spend  a  lot  of  my  time  trying  to 
help  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  I 
cannot  understand  a  proposal  that  by- 
passes the  appropriations  process.  It 
bjrpasses  and  frustrates  the  congres- 
sional Intent  to  establish  priorities  in 
the  use  of  property  that  is  not  cur- 
rently being  used  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  This  starts  a  concept  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  owns  it, 
not  the  Government  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Once  we  put  Federal 
money  into  a  defense  building  or  de- 
fense property,  if  that  is  no  longer 
usable  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
they  want  to  sell  it  and  get  the  money 
and  put  it  somewhere  else.  We  ought 
to  insist  that  rather  than  sell  it  out  in 
some  fire  sale  and  get  rid  of  it  and  use 
the  money  for  something  else,  the  rest 
of  the  Government  see  if  it  can  use 
the  equipment  or  the  building  or  the 
real  property. 

I  cannot  understand  this  because  it 
also  says  even  if  it  is  not  excess  to  the 
E)epartment  of  Defense  needs.  If  one 
agency  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense want  to  get  rid  of  something,  it 
could  go  sell  it.  The  Air  r'orce  could 
sell  it  even  thotigh  the  Army  might 
need  it  or  the  Navy  or  the  Marines. 
And  the  net  impact  of  this  is  to  in- 
crease costs,  in  our  opinion.  It  wUl  cir- 
cumvent the  process  that  we  have  es- 
tablished to  determine  the  most  Kp- 
propriate  and  cost-effective  disposal 
method  under  the  Property  Act. 

Now,  the  Property  Act,  I  take  to  be 
something  with  which  most  of  us  are 
familiar.  It  does  not  allow  the  agency 
that  currently  has  Jurisdiction  over 
property,  be  it  real  or  personal,  to 
make  the  determination  of  whether  it 
is  sold.  It  must  be  excessed.  It  is  ex- 
cessed  into  the  GSA.  the  General 
Services  Administration,  which  Is  our 
agency  to  manage  assets  of  the  Feder- 
al Government.  No  agency  is  allowed 
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to  own  anything.  AU  of  this  belongs  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

VOTX  on  CLOTDVB  If  OTIOHS  POSTPOmm  TO  T 

p.lf. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? There  is  a  time  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  cloture  vote  scheduled  to 
occur  on  the  Byrd  amendment  2414 
and  the  Dole  amendment  2417  be  post- 
poned to  occur  at  7  p.m.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  Just  observe  that  this  now 
makes  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
time— I  know,  I  am  not  blaming  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona— 
this  makes  the  seventh  time  that  this 
vote  has  been  delayed.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  fish  or  cut  bait  and 
vote  on  cloture  on  South  Africa,  and 
so,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  object  to 
the  7  o'clock,  but  if  there  is  going  to 
be  any  thought  of  postponing  it 
beyond  7  o'clock,  then  I  believe  that 
this  Senator  would  object  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  belabor  this  because  I 
hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
at  least  listen  or  try  to  understand 
what  we  are  doing.  We  Just  want  to 
take  this  provision  out  of  the  bUl.  It 
does  not  belong  in  here.  If  DOD  has 
property  that  is  excess  or  that  one 
agency  of  DOD  no  longer  needs,  it 
should  follow  the  procedures  that  are 
set  forth  in  existing  law  for  all  agen- 
cies. No  one  has  complained  that  this 
disposal  process  has  put  an  undue 
burden  on  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  in  this 
bill  is  to  increase  the  moneys  that  are 
available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  the  expense  of  other  agencies, 
at  the  expense  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  wish  to  cite  some  figures.  The 
DOD  properties  compose  60  percent  of 
the  GSA  excess  and  surplus  property 
inventories. 

Those  properties  satisfy  other  Fed- 
eral agency  needs.  State  and  local 
public  requirements  or  when  none  of 
those  entities  need  them  they  are  used 
to  return  moneys  to  the  Treasury 
without  giving  any  moving  allowances 
or  any  replacement  allowances  or  any 
other  kind  of  allowances  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  It  is  improper,  in 
our  opinion,  for  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment facilities  and  relocation  expenses 
and  sale  expenses  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
return  that  they  get  for  the  sale  of 
property  that  they  believe  ought  to  be 
sold.  The  DOD  accounts  for  55  percent 


of  the  property  that  was  reported  for 
excess  this  year  alone,  this  year  alone. 
I  believe  that  the  procedures  we  have 
now— and  we  have  a  whole  entity  here, 
GSA,  to  manage  all  of  these  proper- 
ties. The  net  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
take  away  from  GSA  approximately  50 
percent  of  what  they  currently  dispose 
of  to  other  agencies  and  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Instead,  it  will 
result  in  additional  hmng  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

D  1800 

The  Department  of  Defense  will  now 
have  its  own  GSA.  It  currently  has 
half  of  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  this  will  give 
it  another  10  percent.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  makes  a 
pretty  persuasive  argument  here.  I 
know  we  have  this  in  our  bill.  The 
problem  is  that  the  GSA  takes  forever 
to  dispose  of  property,  and  everybody 
gets  frustrated.  But  I  am  not  sure  this 
is  the  right  solution.  I  think  this  is  a 
governmental  affairs  matter.  It  should 
go  through  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  suggestion,  and 
the  Senators  may  disagree  with  it. 
They  are  managing  this  amendment, 
and  I  am  managing  this  bill. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware have  some  kind  of  hearing  in  the 
early  part  of  next  year  about  the  time 
lag.  to  see  if  GSA  can  get  the  thing 
going  in  a  more  expeditious  fashion.  I 
would  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  accept  the  amendment,  be- 
cause it  is  a  Governmental  Affairs 
matter.  I  am  on  that  committee,  and  I 
know  we  have  had  hearings.  I  know 
there  are  dangers  in  simply  letting 
money  go  into  an  agency  to  be  used  by 
the  Department  and  bypass  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments. 

I  say  this  about  the  GSA:  The  prob- 
lem they  have  is  that  Congress  has  set 
up  procedures  it  must  follow  before  it 
can  dispose  of  real  property  or  those 
types  of  assets.  Those  requirements 
give  each  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment a  chance  to  review  the  prop)- 
erty  and  then  give  every  State  and 
local  government  entity  a  chance  to 
review  the  property  and  then  require 
appraisal. 

The  net  effect  is  that  there  are 
three  circles  they  go  through  before 
they  can  sell  property.  I  agree  that  we 
should  have  oversight  to  authorize 
GSA  to  eliminate  some  of  those  delays 
when  it  knows  an  asset  has  no  utility 
for  State  and  local  governments. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
agree  that  this  is  an  area  In  which  we 
should  have  hearings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  night  I  sug- 
gested that  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina.  I  think  it  is 
the  right  way  to  handle  this. 

Let  me  point  out  why  I  am  so  con- 
cerned about  letting  an  individual  de- 
partment or  agency  head  out  with  its 
own  policies  in  the  area  of  Itmd.  There 
are  certain  policies  that  should  be 
Govemmentwide.  I  think  earlier  this 
evening  Senator  Stevens  made  that 
point  very  eloquently  on  personnel 
policies.  The  same  is  true  as  to  land. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  land 
does  not  belong  to  the  Pentagon.  It 
does  not  belong  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  belongs  to  the  Government  as 
a  whole,  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers. 

If  there  is  land  that  is  no  longer 
needed,  then  the  procedure  currently 
is  that  other  agencies  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  say  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  use  it.  If  they  do  not. 
then  GSA  has  the  right  to  sell  it.  If 
this  procedure  is  not  worldng  proper- 
ly, then  I  strongly  agree  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  that  we  ought  to  investigate 
and  make  whatever  corrections  there 
should  be.  But  I  would  be  deeply  con- 
cerned if  we  let  this  agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  adopt  its  own 
policies.  Then  the  State  Department 
will  want  to  do  the  same,  and  others 
will,  and  we  lose  control. 

So  I  hope  that  the  managers  of  this 
bill  will  agree  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  hold  hearings  promptly 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  brief.  I  have  no  objection  to  remov- 
ing the  amendment. 

There  is  one  principal  ingredient  in 
this  debate  that  has  not  been  brought 
up.  The  problem  with  the  current 
system  is  that  it  may  be  Government 
wide,  but  it  is  totally  unworkable.  It 
provides  no  incentives  whatsoever  to 
dispose  of  property.  If  you  can  dispose 
of  it  and  not  hurt  your  operation,  you 
get  nothing  for  it.  It  often  goes  out  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and  we 
end  up  giving  away,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  valuable  resources. 

So  I  am  not  saying  that  each  individ- 
ual element  of  the  Government  should 
be  able  to  sell  assets  that  belong  to  the 
people.  I  am  sajring,  however— and  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee—that the  current  system  is  totally 
imworkable.  It  provides  no  incentives 
for  the  disposal  of  assets  that  are  no 
longer  needed.  We  have  Government 
agencies— and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  one  of  the  worst— that  are 
holding   huge   amounts   of   resources 
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that  they  are  never  going  to  use.  but 
they  are  not  really  giving  up  because 
they  get  nothing  for  it.  They  do  not 
benefit  from  it.  We  are  also  giving 
away  a  lot  of  assets  that  could  be  sold. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  think  the  Senator 
makes  a  valid  point.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem in  this  area.  The  various  military 
commands  do  not  want  to  give  up 
land.  The  same  is  true  in  other  agen- 
cies. 

However,  I  do  not  think  the  solution 
to  that  is  to  permit  a  military  com- 
mander to  be  able  to  sell  that  land  for 
some  project  that  is  not  approved  by 
the  duly  organized  committees  of  Con- 
gress, without  going  through  appro- 
priation. It  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
wrong  kind  of  incentive. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  right.  We  have 
to  look  at  some  means  to  encourage 
various  agencies  to  get  rid  of  unneces- 
sary property.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
proposing— that  we  hold  hearings. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  look  forward  to  the 
hearings,  and  I  look  forward  to  testify- 
ing. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  inter- 
est in  this  problem. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction heard  this  matter— the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiNGAMANl  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee— and  we  ap- 
proved this,  and  I  will  discuss  why. 
The  full  Armed  Services  Conunittee 
approved  it.  It  was  endorsed  by  the 
Defense  Department;  in  fact,  they  pre- 
pared this  amendment. 

It  would  permit  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  better  manage  and  control  its 
real  property  assets  and  will  provide 
incentive  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  said  that  they  do  not 
want  to  get  rid  of  anything.  This 
would  encourage  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, on  marginally  needed  land,  to 
dispose  of  it  and  use  that  money  to 
buUd  faculties  which  they  really  need, 
and  any  money  left  over  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  Treasury.  So  there 
is  no  waste  there. 

It  provides  base  commanders  with 
authority  and  responsibility  to 
manage  their  resources  as  needs  dic- 
tate, resulting  in  improved  operation, 
readiness,  and  morale. 


A  lot  of  land  is  owned  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Eiigineers  or  others,  and  it  is 
hard  to  dispose  of.  We  feel  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  along  this  line. 

D  1810 

Now,  if  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee will  assure  me  that  he  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  promptly  and  go  into 
the  facets  of  it  that  should  be  heard,  I 
am  willing  for  the  amendment  to  be 
stricken  on  that  basis. 

But  we  are  going  to  come  back  again 
unless  something  is  done.  I  am  sick 
and  tired  of  taking  4  or  5  years  to  do 
something  that  ought  to  be  done  in  3 
months. 

So  on  that  basis,  I  am  willing  for  it 
to  be  stricken  at  this  time,  if  that 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I. 
of  course,  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

I  think  the  problem  here  is  a  real 
one.  I  do  believe  we  do  need  to  do 
something  to  build  an  incentive  to  dis- 
pose of  some  of  this  land.  Perhaps  this 
solution  is  not  exactly  the  right  one. 
but  I  think  that  we  need  to  get  into  it 
to  get  it  fixed  and  I  hope  through 
these  hearings  that  are  contemplated 
that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  that  this  procedure  has  been  fol- 
lowed already,  the  very  procedure  that 
we  are  advocating  here.  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  other  cases  and  proved  satis- 
factory. 

Miramar  Naval  Air  Station  in  Cali- 
fornia followed  this  procedure.  Port 
Huachuca  in  Arizona  followed  this 
procedure  in  the  chairman's  home 
State.  March  Air  Force  Base  in  Cali- 
fornia followed  this  procedure.  Port 
Jackson.  SC.  followed  this  procedure. 

It  has  been  successful  and  it  has 
proved  very  fruitful  and,  as  I  stated, 
any  money  that  is  not  used  to  build  fa- 
cilities from  the  sale  of  this  marginal 
land  goes  back  into  the  Treasury  and 
reduces  the  debt. 

I  really  think  it  is  a  good  bill,  but  in 
order  to  save  time  and  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  a  chance 
to  hold  hearings.  I  am  willing  to  coop- 
erate to  that  extent  provided  the  hear- 
ings can  be  held  within  a  reasonable 
time. 


ing  the  prerogatives  of  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  think  there  is 
something  more  important  at  stake 
here. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  correctly  stated  the  existing  proce- 
dures just  do  not  work  worth  a  damn. 
They  take  much  too  long.  They  are 
wasteful  of  money  as  well  as  time.  And 
in  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  save 
nickels  and  dimes  in  order  to  stretch 
them  far  enough  to  respond  to  real 
priorities  within  the  military,  the  mili- 
tary construction  consistently  gets 
shortchanged.  We  defer  for  years  the 
kinds  of  things  that  are  necessary  and 
we  could  significantly  improve  that 
situation  and  avoid  those  problems  if 
we  were  to  enact  the  kind  of  provi- 
sions that  he  has  told  you  about  here. 

It  is  fair,  it  is  equitable,  it  responds 
to  the  needs,  the  very  great  needs  that 
we  have  for  military  construction.  It 
does  so  in  a  far  more  expeditious  way 
than  is  being  proposed  by  the  simple 
continuation  of  the  status  quo. 

If  this  is  going  to  happen,  if  we  are 
in  fact  going  to  see  hearings  by  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  see  that  they  have  the  highest  pri- 
ority because  this  is  a  real  problem,  a 
serious  problem. 

Long  before  I  came  to  this  body,  I 
saw  years  go  by  and  I  saw  important 
projects  stymied  for  lack  of  a  suitable 
process  simply  because  of  the  bureau- 
cratic stymie  that  was  occurring. 

I  saw  the  logjam  broken  in  a  number 
of  communities  in  my  State  in  a  way 
that  benefited  surrounding  communi- 
ties as  well  as  the  direct  military  com- 
munities. 

So  I  think  we  are  making  a  mistake 
in  not  going  forward.  If  it  were  up  to 
me,  we  would  not  make  this  mistake. 
But  if,  in  fact,  it  be  the  judgment  of 
this  body,  I  can  only  hope  that  we  will 
really  not  give  lip  service  to  this 
needed  change  but  actually  give  it  the 
kind  of  hearing  that  will  bring  it 
about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  quote  from  this  bill,  too. 

The  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
may  not  carry  out  a  transaction  under  this 


ments.  They  have  to  report  back 
before  they  can  go  forward. 

But,  as  I  said,  I  am  willing,  in  order 
to  cooperate  for  hearings  to  be  held, 
but  I  will  be  back  again  if  we  do  not 
get  satisfaction. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  look 
forward  to  that  return  engagement  if 
that  Is  the  necessity  because  I  shall 
oppose,  so  long  as  I  am  in  the  Senate, 
the  right  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  decide  what  to  do  with  prop- 
erty that  has  been  purchased  with  tax- 
payers' money  and  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

This  is  a  principle,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  It  is  not  a  jurisdictional 
matter  for  a  committee. 

There  are  plenty  of  instances  that  I 
can  recall  where  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  have  liked  to  have  sold 
property,  real  and  personal,  in  order 
that  it  could  use  the  proceeds  to  do 
something  else,  when  another  Federal 
agency  moved  into  that  property  and 
used  it  to  the  great  savings  of  the  tax- 
payers. I  can  think  of  instances,  for  in- 
stance, in  Kodiak,  AK,  where  the  Navy 
moved  out  of  Kodiak  Naval  Base.  We 
made  that  available  to  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Other  agencies,  I  can  recall  the  FAA 
moving  into  some  areas  that  were 
abandoned  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Sure  there  was  a  tremendous  market 
in  the  private  sector  for  these  places. 
The  Department  of  Defense  could 
have  made  lots  of  money  and  they 
could  use  it  to  build  something  some- 
where else. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
was  that  the  taxpayers  would  have 
had  to  pay  more  for  the  facilities  that 
were  required  by  the  other  Federal 
agencies. 

I  am  not  doing  this  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  and  that  is  why  I  raised  it 
rather  than  the  chairman.  We  want  to 
make  sure  we  are  talking  about  this 
from  the  point  of  view  of  principle, 
not  jurisdiction. 

I  am  prepared  to  have  the  vote  on  it 
or  to  have  the  amendment,  if  the 
amendment  is  considered,  either  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
we  go  ahead  and  vote.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  already 
agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  36S6 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2656: 

None  of  the  provisions  in  this  Act  which 
provide  for  a  mandatory  or  discretionary  in- 
crease in  the  pay  or  allowances  of  a  member 
of  the  armed  forces  shall  be  effective  except 
in  the  manner  or  to  the  extent  provided  for 
in  a  subsequently  enacted  appropriation  act. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  time  we  get  to  the  question  of 
jurisdiction. 

I  hope  to  have  the  attention  of  my 
good  friend  from  Arizona  and  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia. 

As  we  interrupt  this  bill  that  is 
before  us  now,  it  provides  for  a  4-per- 
cent pay  increase  for  all  military  per- 
sonnel commencing  January  1.  The 
budget  that  has  already  been  ap- 
proved provides  for  3  percent  for  all 
Government  personnel  commencing 
January  1. 

The  impact  of  this  difference  means 
that  we  have  to  fund  $1.1  billion  more 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987  than  the 
budget  that  we  have  already  approved 
would  allow. 

Incidentally,  there  is  some  question 
of  whether  the  language  is  effective 
October  1  or  January  1,  but  let  us  just 
assume  it  is  January  1,  the  4  percent, 
as  we  understand  this  authorization 
bill,  is  effective  October  1,  the  pay 
raise  for  the  Government  in  general 
under  the  budget  is  effective  January 
1. 

Now,  the  way  it  is  written  in  this 
bill,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized to  find  the  money  to  make 
the  4-percent  pay  raise  from  any  funds 
available  to  the  Department. 

There  is  also  new  special  pay  for  lin- 
guists, new  special  pay  for  psycholo- 
gists, increased  death  gratuities,  ex- 
pansion of  aviation  career  incentive 
pay,  changes  in  aviation  officer  con- 
tinuation pay,  travel  for  military  de- 
pendents receiving  overseas  military 
care,  expansion  of  dislocation  allow- 
ances, and  overseas  transportation  of 
privately-owned  vehicles,  automobiles. 

All  of  those,  the  way  they  are  in  this 


ments,  we  can  write  provisions  in  the 
appropriations  bill  to  make  sure  that 
the  entitlements  exist  but  the  moneys 
that  can  be  paid  are  limited  to  the 
amount  we  have  available  under  the 
budget. 

If  we  have  that  understanding,  I  will 
withdraw  that  amendment.  If  we  do 
not  have  the  understanding,  I  think 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  have 
to  decide  whether  they  are  going  to 
support  the  budget  which  is  3  percent 
for  everybody  or  support  this  bill 
which  is  4  percent  starting  4  months 
earlier  than  the  others  who  get  3  per- 
cent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pose  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  Senator  Roth,  the 
chairman  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  and  maybe  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  can  answer  the  question. 

It  has  been  my  understanding  that 
this  has  always  been  a  matter  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  when 
we  pass  a  pay  raise  bill  that  is  in  effect 
a  binding  bill  on  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee determines  how  to  finance  it, 
whether  it  is  prior  year  funds,  wheth- 
er it  is  supplemental,  so  forth. 

I  always  understood  that  the  same 
thing  applies  to  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  terms  of  civilian 
pay  raise. 

My  question  to  my  friend  from 
Alaska,  if  this  is  going  to  apply  to  mili- 
tary and  if  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  insist  on  funding 
this  as  a  discretionary  program,  are  we 
going  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
civil  service? 

D  1820 

And,  if  so,  does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  have  any  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
can  answer  the  way  he  wants.  But  let 
me  answer  it  this  way  for  most  of  us 
who  handle  the  appropriations  portion 
of  that  question.  We  would  fund  civil- 
ian agencies  as  an  entitlement  up  to 
the  budget.  We  would  not  fund  beyond 
the  budget  level  because  we  are  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  if  we  do.  In  this 
instance,  because  of  the  way  it  is 
drawn,  it  is  not  pay  like  the  civil  serv- 
ice pay  for  each  Department.  This 
gives  the  Secretary  of  each  Depart- 
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the  authority  to  make  this  payment 
from  any  moneys  that  are  available  to 
them.  We  would  never  have  that  pro- 
vision for  a  civilian  agency.  That  is  the 
difference  in  this  instance. 

The  Impact  of  that  is  the  Senator  is 
correct,  as  far  as  the  entitlement  pro- 
visions of  the  pay.  In  my  judgment, 
because  of  the  way  this  bill  is  written. 
there  is  special  authority  for  this  De- 
partment to  go  beyond  the  normal  pay 
raise,  which  aU  the  rest  of  the  Govern- 
ment gets,  3  percent.  This  EXepartment 
would  get  4  percent  and  the  difference 
would  be  made  up  by  taking  money 
from  anywhere  in  the  Department 
without  regard  to  how  much  money 
we  appropriated  for  pay. 

Now,  that,  I  think,  is  a  distinction 
here  that  ought  to  be  made.  In  the 
past  5  years,  the  domestic  agencies 
have  absorbed  from  50  to  100  percent 
of  the  pay  raises  in  each  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  Department  of  Defense, 
as  you  know,  was  exempted  from 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  and  did  not 
have  to  absorb  the  pay  increase  in  this 
year. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  suggest  to  my  friend 
from  Alaska  that  perhaps  if  he  would 
lay  this  amendment  aside  temporarily 
and  let  the  staffs  confer,  there  may  be 
some  way.  some  technical  language  in 
the  way  we  drafted  this  is  different 
from  prior  years.  But  my  understand- 
ing is  that  the  pay  raise  provisions  are 
exactly  the  same  thing  we  have  done 
year  after  year  after  year  and  there  is 
no  deviation  from  that. 

llr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee— he 
and  I  were  discussing  this  earlier— it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  CBO  has 
told  our  committee,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  that  if  this  bill 
passes  in  its  current  form,  we  have  no 
alternative,  that  this  is  an  entitlement 
and  the  4  percent  must  be  paid  and  we 
cannot  affect  that. 

Again.  I  will  tell  you  that  the  prob- 
lem with  me  is  very  acute,  because 
your  bill  is  $7  billion  to  $10  billion 
over  the  budget  in  terms  of  outlays.  I 
understand  that,  because  you  are 
going  to  conference.  I  have  no  argu- 
ment about  it.  I  think  you  have  to 
have  that  leeway.  I  am  not  saying  any- 
thing about  it. 

But.  knowing  that  exists,  this  $1.1 
billion  is  the  most  sensitive  $1.1  billion 
we  have  because  it  is  very  outlay  sensi- 
tive. I  am  sure  you  would  agree  with 
that.  A  pay  matter  of  $1.1  billion  is 
going  to  spend  out  at  about  $1.1  billion 
inl987. 

That  is  going  to  reduce  our  leeway  in 
terms  of  dealing  with  this  bill,  under 
the  ceilings  that  exist,  because  of  the 
Budget  Committee  Jurisdiction,  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

I  would  yield  to  him  to  answer  the 
part  of  your  question  which.  I  think, 
comes  from  him  rather  than  us. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  also  say,  would 
not  the  same  exact  thing  apply  to  a  ci- 
vilian pay  raise?  I  do  not  understand 
the  distinction. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  difference,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  the  language  you 
have  in  this  bill  that  says  the  Secre- 
tary may  use  any  funds  available  to 
him  to  make  that  increase. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Did  you  ask  me  a 
question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  if 
he  would  substantiate  my  assertion 
that  this  provision  will  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1.1  billion  in  excess  of 
the  budget  unless  it  is  modified  to  give 
the  appropriations  process  the  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  the  level  of  the 
pay  raise  that  shall  be  funded  for  the 
Department  of  E>efense. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  The  answer  to  the  specific 
question  that  he  asked  is  yes.  But  I 
hope  that  there  is  no  implication  in 
my  answer  that  I  am  also  answering 
his  previous  implication  that  it  is  an 
entitlement  and  that  CBO  has  called 
it  an  entitlement.  Because  if  I  were 
asked  that,  I  would  say,  from  my  own 
standpoint,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an  en- 
titlement subject  to  a  point  of  order 
imder  the  Budget  Act  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve CBO  has  said  that.  If  they  have, 
they  have  not  told  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee that. 

I  think  the  issue  is  not  one  of  enti- 
tlement but  rather  that  this  bill,  being 
an  authorization  bill,  if  everything 
within  it  were  funded  by  the  appropri- 
ators,  it  would  clearly  be  over  the  al- 
lowable in  the  budget.  They  luiow 
that.  The  Senate,  in  voting  on  this  bill, 
knows  that.  They  are  going  to  go  to 
conference  and  then  they  are  going  to 
go  to  appropriations. 

The  way  they  have  structured  the 
language  for  the  pay  raise,  as  I  under- 
stand it  is.  first,  the  way  they  have 
always  done  it;  and  second,  they  have 
left  it  substantively  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary. 

Now,  I  understand  that  is  not  much 
discretion,  because  he  wants  to  give 
the  4  percent.  But  they  have  really 
said,  within  the  moneys  appropriated, 
if  you  have  enough  money,  you  are  to 
give  a  4-percent  pay  raise.  My  inter- 
pretation is  that  that  makes  it  not  an 
entitlement  on  its  face. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  never 
interpreted  authorized  pay  increases 
as  entitlements,  because  they  do  not 
technically  force  the  appropriators  to 
appropriate  budget  authority  in  ad- 
vance in  their  bill.  It  Just  has  not  been 
interpreted  as  forcing  them  to  do  that. 

So  there  is  an  issue  for  the  Senate. 
But  the  issue  is:  Do  you  want  4  per- 
cent 3  months  early  when,  obviously, 
the  rest  of  Government  is  not  going  to 
get  that?  But  that  is  a  policy  issue,  not 
a  technical  issue.  I  do  not  luiow  where 
the  Senate  would  come  down  on  that. 


Second,  clearly,  it  is  going  to  be 
more  difficult  to  come  in  within  the 
limits  of  the  Budget  Act  which  they 
intend  to  abide  by  to  the  extent  that 
you  have  mandated  pay.  It  will  be 
more  difficult.  But  I  cannot  say  which 
of  these  you  will  pick  and  choose— pay 
raise  or  battleships  or  something  else. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  aU  I 
want  is  an  agreement  that  we  can  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Defense  to 
absorb  the  pay  raise  within  the  budget 
in  the  appropriations  process.  We  do 
not  want  an  entitlement  to  the  point 
that  we  have  to  fund  it. 

Mr.  WILSON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  think  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  misconception.  We  do 
not  have  a  problem  with  that  particu- 
lar point.  We  do  not  contend  that  this 
is  an  entitlement  in  the  budget  sense 
of  the  word. 

What  we  object  to  about  your 
amendment  is  the  fact  that  it  is  taking 
a  decision  on  policy  from  the  authori- 
zation committee  and  giving  it  to  the 
appropriators.  And,  traditionally,  it 
has  been  the  decision  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
determine  what  the  rate  of  pay  would 
be.  The  appropriators  then  determine 
whether  or  not  they  can  fund  that, 
how  they  can  fund  it. 

But  what  we  are  doing  is  saying  in 
the  authorization  bill  that  we  think 
that  is  to  be  a  priority.  And  if  we  have 
to  take  money  from  other  things  in 
order  to  fimd  it,  that  is  a  decision 
which  we  will  make.  But  under  the 
amendment  being  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  a  situation  that  would  prohib- 
it the  payment  of  raises  until  an  ap- 
propriation act  is  enacted,  even 
though  an  authorization  bill  has  been 
enacted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  that  simple.  I  appreciate  what  my 
friend  is  saying.  I  do  not  want  the 
policy  decision.  If  we  require  the  ab- 
sorption of  this  pay,  is  the  Budget 
Committee  going  to  say  we  are  still 
charged  with  $1.1  biUon  because  it  is  4 
percent  rather  than  3  percent?  Now, 
that  is  real.  $1.1  billion  is  a  lot  of 
tanks  and  ships.  And  that  is  what  I 
fear.  If  it  is  an  entitlement  we  are 
credited  $1.1  billion,  even  if  we  say  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  "You 
absorb  this,  we  are  not  going  to  give 
you  any  more  money  this  year  at  all 
for  pay." 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
knows  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  fighting  the 
outlay  fight  here,  not  the  policy  fight, 
of  whether  or  not  the  pay  raise  should 
be  3  percent  or  4  percent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  WiU  you  yield  to 
the  Senator  for  a  response? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Obviously,  I  cannot 
speculate  on  what  language  people  put 
in  later  bills.  But  let  me  say  what  the 
convention  has  been,  and  I  state  it 
here  because  we  intend  to  follow  it 
again  this  year. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Alaska,  so 
long  as  in  the  appropriations  bill  the 
U.S.  Congress  states  the  level  and  rate 
of  pay  absorption  and  it  becomes  law, 
you  will  get  credit  for  the  pay  absorp- 
tion against  the  outlay  estimates  for 
pay.  Not  only  the  $1.1  billion  you 
speak  of,  but  the  entire  pay  increase 
will  be  modified  by  way  of  outlay  re- 
ductions to  the  extent  of  the  pay  ab- 
sorption. 

D  1830 

I  hope  it  will  be  reasonable  because 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  unreasonable,  it 
will  come  back  to  haunt  us  a  few 
months  later.  But  it  has  been  as  high 
as  50  percent  for  civilian,  and  some- 
times as  high  as  70  percent.  For  de- 
fense, on  average,  it  has  been  30  to  36 
percent.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  my  friends  from 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  under- 
stand what  I  Just  heard.  I  think  I  un- 
derstand it.  and  that  is  we  will  not  be 
charged  for  outlays  where  we  mandate 
that  the  absorption  is  within  available 
funds  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  Then  I  do  not  have  any  ar- 
gument with  the  Budget  Committee  or 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  It  is  a 
policy  decision  that  has  to  be  made  in 
the  conference.  The  House  provision  is 
3  percent.  This  is  4  percent.  I  am  not 
arguing  with  that.  I  am  arguing  with 
the  way  it  is  written,  and  what  it 
means  to  us. 

If  we  are  charged  $1.1  billion  beyond 
what  our  budget  currently  is  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  would  say 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  to 
absorb  it,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  withdrawn  his  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KerrtI.  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATiai.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  state  his  in- 
quiry.   

Hi.  GOLDWATER.  What  time  does 
the  Senator  form  Massachusetts  have 
on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Forty- 
five  minutes  have  been  agreed  upon. 
The  allocation  of  time  is  25  minutes  to 
Senator  Kkrbt,  and  20  minutes  to  the 
opposition. 

The  Senator  form  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Kkrkt.  is  recognized  under 
the  previous  order. 


Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  form  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KmRY.  Mr  President,  I  y\e\A 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  as  long  as 
it  is  not  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  have  1  minute  not  charged  to 
either  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  how  long  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  contem- 
plate? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  One  minute. 

Mr.  NUNN.  lilr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  allow  for 
2  minutes  for  the  disposition  of  this 
amendment  without  it  being  charged 
to  either  side? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  am  delighted  to.  I 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  have 
2  minutes  for  the  consideration,  and 
hopefully  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
without  it  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEirDMENT  NO.  3657 

(Purpose:  to  provide  that  any  new  spending 
authority  provided  by  specified  sections  of 
the  bill  shall  be  effective  for  a  fiscal  year 
only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts.) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MKMici]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Chiles  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2657. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SBC    .  UMITATION  ON  NEW  SPENDING  AUTHOR- 

rrv. 
(a)  lit  Oknkral.— Any  new  spending  au- 
thority (as  defined  In  section  401(cH2)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  pro- 
vided by— 

( 1 )  any  of  the  sections  of  this  Act  specified 
in  subsection  (b),  or 

(2)  any  amendment  made  by  any  such  sec- 
tion, 

shaU  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts. 


(b>  SKTiom  SracmiD.— The  sections  to 
which  sulasection  (a)  applies  are  sections 
611.  625.  631,  635,  636(f),  931.  1006.  1214. 
2172,  2175,  and  2183  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  amendment  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  made  parliamentary 
inquiry  of  yesterday  with  reference  to 
the  fact  that  if  this  is  adopted  by  the 
Senate  there  are  no  points  of  order 
lying  against  this  bill  because  this  has 
made  all  direct  spending  and  all  enti- 
tlements that  we  know  of— and  we 
have  searched  the  bill— subject  to 
annual  appropriations. 

With  that,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
points  of  order.  I  do  not  want  anyone 
to  confuse  that  with  the  levels  of  ex- 
pected expenditures  which  are  not 
points  of  order  issues. 

It  is  a  question  of  what  size  the  bill 
will  ultimately  be.  This  will  cure  the 
bill.  I  believe  the  manager  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  understand 
it,  and  are  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  He  has 
been  enormously  helpful  in  worldng 
out  not  just  this  problem  but  all  the 
problems  we  have  had  with  the 
Budget  Act.  No  one  could  ask  for  more 
cooperation  than  we  have  received 
from  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  also 
been  very  cooperative. 

This  makes  it  clear,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  any  spending  authorities  in  the 
act  in  question  are  not  entitlement 
programs  but  subject  to  appropriation. 
Is  that  the  intent? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  contract  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  We  urge  this  amendment  be 
accepted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  the 
fiscal  year  1987  DOD  authorization 
bill  is  technical  in  nature.  Several  pro- 
visions of  the  committee-reported  bill 
technically  violate  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  A  few  sections  create  new 
contract  authority.  Section  401(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act  prohibits  consider- 
ation of  new  contract  authority  imless 
it  is  made  subject  to  appropriations. 
Some  other  sections  of  the  bill  techni- 
cally provide  new  direct  spending  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Because  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  not  yet  filed  its  section 
302(b)  allocations,  any  provisions  pro- 
viding direct  spending  or  contract  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1987  are  subject 
to  a  section  302(c)  point  of  order.  My 
amendment  would  make  these  sections 
subject    to    appropriations,    thereby 
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making  clear  that  these  sections  of  the 
bill  are  meant  to  be  authorizing  provi- 
sions, not  spending  authority.  With 
this  technical  amendment  to  the  bill, 
S.  2638  will  be  brought  into  compli- 
ance with  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  (No.  2657)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  36S8 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  in  connection  with 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program, 
the  test  of  a  warhead,  bomb,  or  other  ex- 
plosive device  which  uses  fissionable  mate- 
rial until  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted 
a  test  of  a  nuclear  weapon) 
Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  following  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kkrhy]  for  himself.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 
RiEGLE  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2658. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC  .  PROHIBITION  AGAINST  NrCLEAR  WEAPON 
TESTING  IN  CONNEtTlGN  WITH  THE 
STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE. 

None  of  the  funds  in  this  act  may  be  au- 
thorized to  carry  out.  in  connection  with  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program,  the 
test  of  a  warhead,  bomb,  or  other  explosive 
device  which  uses  fissionable  material  until 
the  President  certifies,  using  existing  au- 
thority, to  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  conducted,  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  test  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  said  nays  were  ordered. 

liir.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
30  second  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted   to   announce  to  the  Senate 


that  earlier  this  afternoon  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  234  to  160  on 
an  amendment  that  was  offered  on 
the  defense  authorization  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  limitation  on  testing  up  to  1 
kiloton  pending  either  action  by  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  making  a  declaration 
that  further  testing  was  essential. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  body 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  this  very  im- 
portant and  significant  action. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 
There  will  be  order  in  the  Senate. 
Would  Senators  take  their  seats  and 
staff  members  who  are  conversing  in 
the  Chamber  please  retire  from  the 
Chamber?  The  Senate  will  please  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  for  me 
to  make  this  statement. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk  is  a  very 
straightforward  simple  amendment 
that  puts  to  test  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  adhere  to  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  star  wars  will  be  a 
nonnuclear  defensive  program.  It 
seeks  to  impose  a  one  item,  a  single 
item,  ban  on  nuclear  testing  in  the 
United  States  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  no  nuclear  testing  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  of  any  item.  That 
is  a  tradeoff  that  is  obviously  more 
than  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

The  item  that  we  chose  to  ask  not  to 
continue  test  on  is  the  x-ray  laser 
bomb.  And  I  would  cite  an  article  re- 
cently of  the  Washington  Post  on 
June  9,  1986,  in  which  the  headline 
says  "Lab  Creating  a  New  Generation 
of  Nuclear  Arms."  I  will  read  very, 
very  briefly  from  one  portion  of  it 
where  it  says  that: 

The  Nation's  brightest  young  physicists 
are  being  recruited  and  old  hands  rhapso- 
dize about  the  potential  for  "third  genera- 
tion nuclear  arms."  a  greater  advance  over 
hydrogen  bombs,  they  say,  than  H  boml)s 
were  over  atom  bombs  in  the  early  19S0's. 
Physicists  say  dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
new  varieties  of  weapons  could  be  developed 
keeping  Livermore  and  its  test  site  in 
Nevada  busy  for  decades.  The  potential  for 
these  new  weapons,  nuclear  powered  direct- 
ed energy  weapons,  is  cited  here  and  at  the 
Nation's  other  nuclear  weapons  design  labo- 
ratory in  Los  Alamos  as  the  chief  reason  to 
resist  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  quote  from  the  article: 

The  new  weapons  could  be  used  to  destroy 
other  missiles,  to  attack  satellites,  to  inca- 
pacitate Soviet  mobile  missiles  on  the 
ground,  to  disrupt  enemy  communications 
for  uncounted  other  missions,  according  to 
scientists  here. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  been 
told  again  and  again  that  Star  Wars  is 


nonnuclear.  When  the  President  stood 
up  and  announced  this  program,  he 
said  to  the  Nation  "This  is  a  program 
that  I  have  a  vision  will  make  nuclear 
weapons  impotent  and  obsolete." 

The  President  has  directly  expressed 
his  wishes  that  SDI  be  non-nuclear  on 
at  least  17  occasions,  such  as  in  his  ad- 
dress before  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress following  the  summit  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1985. 

On  that  date,  the  President  de- 
scribed his  negotiating  sessions  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev. 

President  Reagan  said  the  following 
to  the  Congress: 

Mr.  Gorbachev  insisted  that  we  might  use 
a  strategic  defense  system  to  put  offensive 
weapons  into  space  and  establish  nuclear  su- 
perority.  I  made  it  clear  that  SDI  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  offensive  weapons:  that,  in- 
stead, we  are  investigating  non-nuclear  de- 
fense systems  that  would  only  threaten  of- 
fensive missiles,  not  people. 

As  the  President  made  clear,  he  for- 
mally told  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
SDI  Program  and  nothing  to  do  with 
offensive  weapons  and  was  only  inves- 
tigating nonnuclear  defenses.  That  is 
the  formal  United  States  position  in 
negotiating  with  the  Soviets. 

In  making  this  statement  to  Con- 
gress and  to  Mr.  Gorbachev,  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  being  imprecise.  He  has 
said  that  SDI  would  be  nonnuclear  on 
many  occasions,  in  writing  as  well  as 
orally. 

For  example,  in  response  to  ques- 
tions submitted  by  the  Times  of 
London  on  April  10  of  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said: 

Our  allies  know  the  truth.  We  have  con- 
sulted closely  with  them  on  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  SDI.  They  know  that  it  is  a  re- 
search program  designed  to  provide  the 
technical  basis  that  will  allow  a  future 
President  to  decide  whether  to  develop  ad- 
vanced systems  to  defend  against  ballistic 
missiles  .  .  .  The  goal  of  SDI  research  is  to 
find  nonnuclear  technologies  which,  if  de- 
ployed, would  strengthen  stability  and  en- 
hance our  mutual  security. 

President  Reagan  made  a  similao' 
statement  on  April  18  of  this  year  to 
ABC  of  Spain.  And  in  an  interview  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  published 
on  November  18,  he  was  directly  asked 
the  question  "is  your  SDI  system  non- 
nuclear?"  The  President  answered, 
"That's  right.  Yes." 

So  President  Reagan  has  told  not 
only  the  Soviets  and  the  Congress  but 
our  allies  and  the  American  people  as 
well  that  we  are  pursuing  a  nonnucle- 
ar program  in  order  to  render  nuclear 
weapons  impotent  and  obsolete. 

Mr.  President,  sadly,  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  x-ray  laser  bomb  that  we  are 
currently  testing,  which  has  been 
tested  five  different  times,  is  a  nuclear 
bomb.  It  is  a  new  nuclear  bomb.  It  is  a 
new  nuclear  weapon. 

What  it  does  is  supposedly  harnesses 
the  x  ray  or  gamma  rays  of  an  explo- 
sion of  nuclear  power  and  takes  those 


X  rays  and  places  them  into  rods,  har- 
nesses their  energy,  and  in  the  milli- 
seconds of  an  atomic  explosion,  it  is 
supposed  to  harness  those  x  rays  and 
direct  them  toward  incoming  vehicles. 
But  it  is  only  through  the  nuclear  ex- 
plosion itself  that  you  gain  the  power 
to  be  able  to  harness  the  energy  to 
direct  it  at  the  opposing  forces,  what- 
ever they  may  be. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  a  nuclear 
weapon,  and  it  is  at  the  center  of  SDI. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
want  a  new  nuclear  weapon  being  the 
core  of  a  system  that  is  supposed  to 
render  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and 
obsolete,  especially  if  the  development 
of  that  system  is,  in  fact,  the  major 
stumbling  block  for  the  achievement 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

Press  accounts  are  very,  very  clear 
on  this,  and  they  are  nonclassified. 
There  is  no  one  who  contests  that  that 
is  the  purpose  of  this  bomb. 

We  are  talking  about  money,  in  addi- 
tion. The  Armed  Services  Conunittee 
was  asked  to  spend  $534  million  for 
this  nuclear  defense.  They  cut  it  to 
$356  million.  But,  Mr.  President,  $356 
million  is  a  tripling  of  the  roughly 
$100  million  that  was  spent  the  year 
before  on  nuclear  SDI  systems. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  question  this. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  make 
sure  that  the  SDI  Program  complies 
with  the  President's  description  of  it 
to  the  Soviets,  with  his  description  of 
it  to  the  Congress,  to  the  allies  and  to 
the  American  people. 

Now,  I  recognize  the  need  for  re- 
search to  go  forward  in  this  area,  as  in 
other  areas,  to  prevent  Soviet  break- 
out. But  the  kind  of  research  that  is 
permitted  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  the 
kind  of  research  that  we  assume  the 
Soviets  are  doing  even  now,  is  research 
short  of  nuclear  testing.  This  amend- 
ment would  not  halt  that  research. 
That  research  could  continue.  It  would 
only  stop  the  nuclear  testing  already 
been  done  under  our  supposedly  non- 
nuclear  Star  Wars  Program.  And  it 
would  only  stop  this  testing,  so  long  as 
the  Soviets  do  not  test. 

You  may  ask  why  such  an  amend- 
ment is  necessary,  given  the  Presi- 
dent's clear  and  repeated  statements 
that  the  program  is  already  nonnucle- 
ar. 

The  amendment  is  necessary  be- 
cause, as  press  accounts  confirm,  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  developing 
nuclear  defenses  under  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram, and  indeed,  these  nuclear  de- 
fenses are  being  frantically  pushed 
toward  development,  despite  the  Presi- 
dent's directive. 

This  year,  the  President  requested 
$534  million  for  the  nuclear  defense 
under  SDI  in  the  Department  of 
Energy,  a  request  which  was  cut  to 
$356  million  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  a  steep  hike  from  the  $282 
spent   last   year,   which  was   already 


nearly  a  tripling  from  the  roughly 
$100  million  spent  the  year  before  on 
nuclear  SDI  systems. 

Despite  the  President's  statements 
that  his  SDI  is  nonnuclear,  and  state- 
ments by  the  SDIO  that  the  nuclear  x- 
ray  laser  of  the  SDI  Program  is  only 
to  learn  about  what  the  Soviets  might 
do  with  such  a  weapon,  others  working 
on  the  program  have  described  the  nu- 
clear x-ray  laser  weapon  as  one  part  of 
an  SDI  deployment. 

"We  must  prove  we  have  nuclear 
strategic  defense  options,  if  needed," 
Richard  L.  Wagner,  Jr.,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Atomic  Energy 
told  the  Baltimore  Sun  February  2. 

As  the  director  of  the  SDI  Program, 
Lt.  Gen.  James  Abrahamson  admitted 
late  last  year  to  Defense  Week,  those 
working  on  strategic  defenses  "are  all 
convinced  that  the  x  ray  laser  research 
program  is  one  that  should  be  accept- 
ed as  quickly  as  possible,  and,  yes,  we 
are  trying  to  accelerate  it." 

Now  there  are  some  serious  prob- 
lems with  the  United  States  going  for- 
ward with  testing  of  the  nuclear- 
driven  directed  energy  for  the  pur- 
poses of  strategic  defenses. 

While  this  project,  the  xray  laser,  is 
highly  classified,  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  laser  gets  its  destructive  power 
through  the  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
bomb  in  space— and  that  this  new  type 
of  nuclear  weapon  may  well  be  more 
effective  for  the  offense  than  for  the 
defense. 

I  know,  and  everyone  knows,  there 
are  aspects  of  this  that  are  classified, 
but  Newsweek  describes  the  xray  laser 
in  the  following  terms: 

The  most  significant  recent  advance  in 
space-based-missile-defense  research  is  the 
x-ray  laser— and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  more 
effective  on  offense  than  defense. 

Powered  by  a  nuclear  explosion,  the  x-ray 
laser  would  emit  a  lethal  blast  of  x-ray 
beams  in  the  milliseconds  before  the  device 
destroyed  itself.  In  the  Star  Wars  defense 
scenario  envisioned  by  physicist  Edward 
Teller,  the  father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  a 
phalanx  of  x-ray  lasers  bom  aloft  by  rockets 
would  "pop  up"  at  the  first  warning  of  a  nu- 
clear attack  to  shoot  down  enemy  missiles. 
•  •  •  But  in  fact,  the  x-ray  laser  might  be 
even  more  effective  against  the  Star  Wars 
sattellites  and  space  based  battle  stations, 
with  their  known  and  well-plotted  positions, 
than  against  incoming  missiles. 

As  Steven  Rockwood,  the  Director  of 
SDI  research  at  Los  Alamos,  told  Sci- 
ence Magazine  last  year,  the  x  ray 
laser  will  inevitably  be  viewed  by  the 
Soviets  as  a  nuclear  weapon  with  the 
potential  to  be  used  offensively,  as 
well  as  defensively. 

"What  would  you  think  if  this  satel- 
lite is  passing  over  Washington  five 
times  a  day  and  you  know  it's  carrying 
a  nuclear  weapon?"  Dr.  Rockwood 
asks.  "Will  you  trust  me  that  it's  only 
a  defensive  weapon,  and  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  dropped  on  your 
head  without  any  notice  or  warning?  I 
don't  think  the  Soviets  in  their  para- 


noid attitude  will  ever  believe  what  we 
teU  them." 

As  the  Los  Alamos  scientist  recog- 
nized, the  key  problem  with  the  x-ray 
laser  is  that  a  nuclear  weapon  that  is 
being  developed  for  defense  can  also 
readily  be  a  nuclear  weapon  which  can 
be  used  for  offense,  just  as  the  Soviets 
fear. 

Already,  physicists  working  for  the 
SDI  Program  "rhapsodize  about  the 
potential  for  'third  generation'  nuclear 
arms,"  which  they  think  is  "a  greater 
advance  over  hydrogen  bombs  *  •  • 
than  H-bombs  were  over  atom  bombs 
in  the  early  1950's,"  in  the  words  of 
Fred  Hiatt  and  Rick  Atkinson  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

As  Hiatt  and  Atkinson  wrote  in  the 
Post  on  June  9,  the  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National  Laboratory,  fueled  by 
millions  of  dollars  in  funding  from 
SDI,  is  busy  creating  a  new  generation 
of  nuclear  arms.  Physicists  say  that 
dozens,  or  perhaps  hundreds  of  new 
varieties  of  nuclear  weapons  could  be 
developed,  keeping  Livermore  and  its 
test  site  in  Nevada  busy  for  decades. 

Indeed,  the  Livermore  scientists  say 
that  the  chief  reason  the  United 
States  should  resist  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  po- 
tential for  developing  new  nuclear 
weapons  as  part  of  star  wars  systems. 

This  is  a  strange  result  of  a  program 
that  is  supposedly  nonnuclear.  Accord- 
ing to  the  scientists,  the  new  weapons 
could  be  used  to  destroy  other  mis- 
siles, to  attack  satellites,  to  incapaci- 
tate Soviet  mobile  missiles  on  the 
ground,  to  disrupt  enemy  communica- 
tions, in  short,  for  countless  military 
missions.  In  short,  the  scientists  work- 
ing on  the  nuclear  programs  in  SDI 
don't  think  SDI  is  going  to  make  nu- 
clear weapons  obsolete  at  all— they 
think  SDI  is  going  to  allow  us  to  build 
nuclear  weapons  for  dozens  of  military 
purposes  never  before  contemplated. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the 
SDI  Program  appears  to  be  working  to 
develop  new  kinds  of  nuclear  weapons 
that  might  be  used  to  try  to  allow  the 
United  States  to  fight  and  win  a  nucle- 
ar war. 

President  Reagan  has  said  on  many 
occasions  that  a  nuclear  war  can  never 
be  won  and  must  never  be  fought.  I 
agree  with  that  statement,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. That  is  why  it  is  so  important 
that  we  follow  the  President's  wishes 
to  ensure  that  the  SDI  Program  does 
not  continue  to  develop  dangerous, 
new  forms  of  nuclear  weapons,  such  as 
the  nuclear  powered  x-ray  laser. 

As  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  edito- 
rialized, the  x-ray  laser  is  nothing  less 
than  a  nuclear  bomb,  and  the  prospect 
of  having  such  a  weapon  deployed  in 
the  skies  is  disburing  indeed: 

Assuming  that  such  a  device  can  be  built, 
there  are  practical  objections. 

The  Times  editorialized: 
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As  generally  perceived,  a  neet  of  nuclear- 
armed  laser  devices  would  have  to  stand 
guard  in  permanent  Earth  orbit.  Since  the 
nuclear  pump  is  really  a  bomb,  we  aren't 
sanguine  at  the  prospect  of  dosens  or  hun- 
dreds of  these  bombs— some  American,  some 
Russian — whi^ng  around  overhead.  Critics 
also  note  that  nuclear-pumped  lasers  would 
probably  blow  up  other  parts  of  a  defense 
system  that  were  anywhere  near  them.  And 
nobody  has  explained  why  Livermore  is 
■pending  more  than  $100  million  a  year  on 
nuclear  x-ray  laser  research  when  the  Presi- 
dent says  that  the  defense  shield  should  be 
nonnuclear. 

Senator  Johnston  has  described  the 
dangers  that  nuclear  Chemobyls  in 
space  might  pose  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
plosrment  in  space  of  orbiting  nuclear 
reactors  to  power  weapons  which  are 
powered  by  controlled  nuclear  reac- 
tions. But  if  we  continue  to  fund  the 
x-ray  laser,  we  are  funding  the  devel- 
opment of  nothing  less  than  a  weapon 
powered  by  a  full-scale  nuclear  blast, 
to  be  popped  up  through  the  atmos- 
phere into  space,  which  when  it  ex- 
plodes will  send  out  radiation  in  all  di- 
rections, even  as  it  focuses  some 
energy  in  the  form  of  an  x  ray. 

Are  we  prepared  to  tell  the  public 
that  the  strategic  defensive  initiative 
isn't  nonnuclear,  as  the  President  told 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Congress? 
Are  we  prepared  to  tell  the  public  that 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  is  devel- 
oping technologies  to  put  nuclear 
weapons  in  orbit? 

It  would  be  ironic,  to  say  the  least,  if 
Congress  were,  while  the  Soviets 
retain  the  nuclear  test  moratorium,  to 
fimd  further  tests  of  strategic  defenses 
aimed  at  placing  nuclear  bombs  in 
space,  contrary  to  the  explicit  state- 
ments of  the  President,  while  the  goal 
of  the  SDI  program  is  making  nuclear 
weapons  "impotent  and  obsolete." 

Nor  should  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  suggesting  to  the  Soviets, 
to  our  allies  auid  to  the  American 
public  that  President  Reagan  is  not 
telling  the  truth  when  he  says  that 
the  SDI  program  Is  nonnuclear.  Let  us 
make  the  program  comply  with  the 
President's  description  of  it.  at  least 
for  the  period  that  we  know  the  Sovi- 
ets are  not  testing  nuclear  weapons. 

Last  winter,  I  asked  this  body  to 
delete  funds  from  the  SDI  program 
devoted  to  developing  and  testing  stra- 
tegic defenses  which  make  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

I  said  that  if  we  continue  to  fund  the 
X  ray  laser,  we  are  funding  the  devel- 
opment of  nothing  less  than  a  nuclear 
weapon  in  space.  I  asked  whether  we 
were  prepared  to  tell  the  public  that 
the  strategic  defensive  Initiative  isn't 
nonnuclear,  as  the  President  told  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  allies  and  Congress. 

The  Senate  choose  to  reject  that 
amendment.  Senator  Stkvxns.  in  argu- 
ing against  that  amendment,  said  we 
needed  to  push  forward  with  the  nu- 
clear powered  x  ray  laser  because  of 
the  danger  of  Soviet  development  of 


such  a  device.  Six  months  later,  when 
the  CIA  has  stated  unequivocably  that 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  develop  its 
own  nuclear  powered  SDI  systems 
without  further  testing,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  we  should  at  least  seek  to 
take  this  minimal  restraint  on  the  de- 
velopment of  this  third  type  of  nucle- 
ar weapon  now. 

It  may  be  that  the  Senate  will  move 
forward  with  the  funding  of  this  new 
type  of  nuclear  weapon,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  could  not  deploy  it  with- 
out violating  the  ABM  Treaty,  signed 
by  President  Nixon,  the  limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  signed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 
signed  by  President  Johnson. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  United 
States  ever  moving  to  full-scale  field 
testing  of  this  Idnd  of  weapon,  in  viola- 
tion of  not  one  but  three  arms  control 
treaties,  including  the  first  significant 
arms  control  treaty  we  signed  with  the 
Soviets  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  If  the  Senate  does  not 
choose  to  stop  the  testing  of  this 
weapon  now.  I  intend  to  return  to  this 
floor  again  and  again  until  the  day 
comes  when  we  can  achieve  a  mutual 
halt  with  the  Soviets  to  the  develop- 
ment of  "third  generation"  nuclear 
weapons.  In  the  view  of  this  Senator, 
two  generations  of  nuclear  weapons 
have  been  threatening  enough  to  our 
national  security.  I  see  no  reason  to 
rush  headlong  into  developing  a  third. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  stop 
and  think  about  this  one  closely.  I  rec- 
ognize there  is  a  strong  drive  by  many 
who  want  to  research  this  program. 
Needless  to  say.  a  majority  of  Sena- 
tors, myself  included,  believe  we  ought 
to  research  so  we  are  not  taken  by  sur- 
prise, so  that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
break  out.  so  that  we  will  never  be 
jeopardized  in  the  event  they  have 
something  that  we  do  not. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  worthwhile  trade-off  for 
Americans  to  ask  themselves.  Are  we 
willing  to  withhold  testing  on  one 
single  item  that  takes  us  into  a  whole 
new  generation  of  nuclear  weaponry? 
Are  we  willing  to  do  that  in  exchange 
for  the  Soviet  Union  not  testing  any 
nuclear  weapon? 

More  importantly,  Mr.  President, 
how  can  you  possibly  keep  faith  with 
the  American  people  that  we  are  sup- 
posedly developing  a  system  to  render 
nuclear  weapons  imijotent  and  obso- 
lete when  in  the  core  of  the  system 
itself  is  a  new  nuclear  bomb? 

That  is  not  only  inconsistent;  it  is 
fraudulent.  I  think  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity here  not  only  to  enhance  the 
climate  for  arms  control  but  to  make 
certain  that  the  promise  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  promise  that  is  kept.  I  hope 
we  will  do  that. 

I  think  this  vote  is  an  important 
vote  on  which  the  American  people 
ought  to  say,  "How  did  my  Senators 
vote?  Did  he  or  she  vote  to  create  a 


new  generation  of  nuclear  weapons? 
Did  he  or  she  vote  to  make  SDI  more 
of  a  lie.  to  put  forward  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  it  is  OK  to  have  a  new 
nuclear  weapon  in  space  for  the  first 
time:  that  we  will  violate  three  differ- 
ent treaties:  The  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty,  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  and 
the  ABM  Treaty  by  the  deployment  of 
such  a  weapon?" 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  from  the 
recent  CIA  reports  and  their  testimo- 
ny before  the  Energy  Committee  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  not  conceiv- 
ably deploy  such  a  system  without  fur- 
ther testing.  If  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
prevent  that.  I  would  hope  that  my 
colleagues  would  join  with  me  in 
voting  for  this  prohibition. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  takes  his  seat,  I  wonder  if 
I  might  ask  him  a  question. 

As  I  read  his  amendment,  it  is  to 
prohibit  any  use  of  nuclear  explosions 
in  the  context  of  our  testing  program 
unless  the  Soviets  "have  tested  a  nu- 
clear weapon."  How  can  we  verify  that 
they  have  not  tested  some  low-level 
weapons  which  could  not  be  distin- 
guishable by  background  noises? 

Mr.  KERRY.  There  are  two  kinds. 
Ours  is  a  prohibition  only  against  our 
testing  fissionable  material.  We  obvi- 
ously have  the  ability  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  are  doing  that. 

D  1850 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  imderstand  that. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KERRY.  With  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  the  current  moment, 
the  most  recent  testimony  we  have 
had  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  hearings  which  have 
been  referred  to  on  the  floor  says  that 
we  can  discern  a  test  and  distinguish 
that  test  between  an  earthquake  and  a 
nuclear  explosion  below  the  level  of 
about  1  kiloton.  Anything  less  than 
that,  it  is  believed,  cannot  provide  any 
kind  of  assurance  with  respect  to  mili- 
tary capacity  or  any  kind  of  develop- 
ment that  would  threaten. 

Second,  and  I  think  this  is  very  im- 
portant—may I  ask  that  the  answer  of 
this  question  be  shared  in  time  be- 
cause we  are  so  tight? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  generosity. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  this:  This 
is  to  give  us  the  window  of  opportuni- 
ty to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
vote  in  the  House  today  to  cut  off  all 
funds  for  all  tests  and  hopefully,  to  be 
able  to  move  in  the  next  months  to 
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make  up  the  ground  on  a  protocol  that 
would  permit  seismic  implantation- 
site  verification,  and  a  total  protocol 
which  we  would  adhere  to.  But  it  is 
clear  from  the  CIA  that  they  do  not 
believe  that  there  have  been  any  ad- 
vancements that  would  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  at  this  point  to  deploy 
any  kind  of  system.  They  are  satisfied 
that  we  are  able  to  make  that  determi- 
nation through  our  current  technical 
means.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
on  the  fringes  of  some  highly  classi- 
fied material.  Listening  carefully  to 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts,  he 
has  responded  as  I  had  anticipated. 
We  do  not  know  for  certain  whether 
we  can  detect  all  Soviet  testing  of  nu- 
clear material  beneath  ground.  As 
such,  there  may  be  low-level  tests 
which  could  go  right  on  and  allow 
them  to  develop  laser  systems  powered 
by  the  nuclear  explosion. 

For  that  reason  and  the  added 
reason  that  I  think  it  is  imperative,  as 
we  design  what  is  luiown  as  the  archi- 
tecture of  SDI— in  other  words,  what 
type  of  systems  we  should  put  up— we 
determine  the  feasibility  of  nuclear- 
powered  explosions  as  a  future  means 
of  attacking  our  systems.  If  we  do  not 
comprehend  the  full  range  of  what 
can  be  done  with  a  nuclear  explosion 
in  terms  of  destroying  a  possible  archi- 
tecture of  SDI.  then  we  are  crippling 
the  program  at  this  point. 

Lastly,  I  point  out.  as  the  Senator 
said  just  a  moment  ago,  possibly  this 
matter  can  be  taken  up  in  the  context 
of  arms  control  and  why  should  the 
U.S.  Senate  prejudge  that  option  that 
is  in  the  hands  at  the  moment  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  KERRY.  If  I  could  answer  the 
Senator  on  one  point.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senator  Icnows— without  touch- 
ing on  classified  material,  because 
there  is  an  article  in  the  Boston  Globe 
that  appeared  on  May  30.  1986.  in 
which  the  CIA  is  publicly  disputing 
claims  on  laser  research  and  there  was 
testimony  before  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee and  a  report  released  by  Repre- 
sentative Market  in  the  House  from 
the  CIA.  all  of  which  assert  publicly 
what  our  ability  is  and  is  not  to  dis- 
cern—the  sp>ecific  signature  of  a  nucle- 
ar explosion  is  discernible  as  opposed 
to  any  other  kind  of  explosion  or 
other  kind  of  movement  down  to,  as  I 
say.  the  level  of  1  kiloton.  When  you 
get  to  the  level  of  1  kiloton  you  are 
not  providing  the  kind  of  advancement 
with  respect  to  nuclear  weaponry  that 
wotild  give  any  kind  of  credence  to  a 
system. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  the 
floor? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  jrield  momentarily 
so  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
can  loin  the  debate. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  cosponsor  this  amendment  which 
would  prohibit  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  the  testing  of  nuclear-driven 
directed  energy  weapons  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  nuclear  test  moratorium  contin- 
ues. 

Senator  Kerky  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  explaining  what  our 
amendment  seeks  to  do.  Let  me  Just 
add  several  points. 

Since  March  23,  1983,  when  the  Star 
Wars  Program  was  first  announced  by 
President  Reagan,  it  has  been  de- 
scribed to  the  American  people  as  a 
means  of  rendering  nuclear  weapons 
impotent  and  obsolete.  This  is  how  the 
administration  has  attempted  to  sell 
Star  Wars  to  America  and  to  the 
world.  On  at  least  17  different  occa- 
sions, the  President  has  described  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  as  a  "non- 
nuclear"  defense. 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  that  de- 
scription, the  managers  of  the  Star 
Wars  Program  are  pressing  ahead  with 
developing  a  whole  new  generation  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  be  used  in  this 
mislabeled  "nonnuclear"  defense. 

For  my  colleagues  unfamiliar  with 
this  technology,  one  of  the  principal 
concepts  being  developed  for  this  third 
generation  of  nuclear  weapons  is  the 
nuclear-pumped  x  ray  laser.  This 
weapon  would  use  a  large  nuclear  ex- 
plosion from  a  hydrogen  bomb  to 
focus  the  emitted  rays  into  a  concen- 
trated laser  beam  directed  at  the  in- 
tended target. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been 
conducting  a  number  of  nuclear  tests 
to  develop  this  weapon.  Despite  the 
technical  difficulties  encountered  by 
scientists  working  on  the  x  ray  laser, 
program  managers  are  intent  on  find- 
ing a  role  for  this  weapon  in  a  star 
wars  system. 

In  fact,  over  this  past  year,  the  SDI 
has  actually  accelerated  nuclear  re- 
search and  testing  and  added  money 
to  the  program  by  taking  money  out 
of  other  more  deserving  aspects  of  SDI 
research.  This  acceleration  in  nuclear 
star  wars  testing  was,  according  to 
press  reports,  the  direct  result  of  a 
meeting  between  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
father  of  the  H-bomb,  and  President 
Reagan  in  which  Teller  asked  the 
President  to  add  more  dollars  to  the 
nuclear  star  wars  budget. 

General  Abrahamson,  the  SDIO  Di- 
rector, has  also  admitted  this  is  the 
case.  Stated  General  Abrahamson: 

We  are  all  convinced  that  the  x  ray  laser 
research  program  is  one  that  should  be  ac- 
celerated as  quicUy  as  possible  and.  yes.  we 
are  trying  to  accelerate  it. 

General  Abrahamson  also  pointed 
out  that  this  would  include  "speeding 
up  the  nvunber  of  those  tests"  of  the 
nuclear-pumped  x  ray  laser. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  being 
offered  by  Senator  Kerry,  myself,  and 
Senator  Riegle  is  simply  trying  to 
ensure  that  the  SDI  program  is  car- 


ried out  as  the  President  intends:  To 
conduct  research  into  nonnuclear 
weapons  that  might  render  nuclear 
ballistic  missile  ineffective. 

Our  amendment  wiU  not  require 
that  the  United  States  cease  all  nucle- 
ar tests.  While  I  have  long  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  total  ban  on  nuclear  test- 
ing. I  believe  that  such  a  ban  needs  to 
be  negotiated  in  a  formal  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  incorpo- 
rates effective  verification  measures. 
Last  night,  the  Senate  again  reaf- 
firmed its  support  for  negotiations 
toward  that  objective. 

Nor  is  our  amendment  unilateral.  It 
remains  in  effect  only  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  refrain  from 
all  nuclear  testing.  We  cannot  verify 
with  high  confidence  what  kinds  of 
weapons  the  Soviets  are  developing  if 
they  conduct  a  nuclear  test.  So,  if  the 
Soviets  begin  to  test  again,  we  could  go 
ahead  with  tests  of  the  x  ray  laser  and 
other  NDDE  weapons. 

The  CIA  has  stated,  for  the  record, 
that  it  does  not  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  can  deploy  nuclear  driven-di- 
rected  energy  weapons  without  con- 
ducting additional  nuclear  explosive 
testing.  So  long  as  both  sides  refrain 
from  testing  of  x-ray  lasers,  neither 
side  could  deploy  such  a  weapon. 

We  are  told  that  we  need  to  test  x- 
ray  lasers  in  order  to  better  under- 
stand Soviet  capabilities  in  this  area. 
But  if  neither  side  can  test,  then  nei- 
ther side  would  have  sufficient  confi- 
dence to  deploy  these  weapons.  More- 
over, while  our  amendment  would  ban 
testing  of  these  weapons,  research  and 
lab  experiments  could  go  forward  to 
help  us  better  understand  their  poten- 
tial applications. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  Soviets  are 
way  ahead  in  the  development  of 
these  weapons  and  have  had  a  pro- 
gram for  at  least  15  years.  This  is  one 
of  Dr.  Teller's  favorite  claims. 

In  fact,  as  a  senior  official  in  the 
SDI  organization  has  stated,  this  claim 
is  "5-percent  information  and  95-per- 
cent conjecture."  It  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  the  Soviets  are  ahead  in  this 
area.  And  in  any  case,  as  the  CIA  has 
stated,  they  could  not  deploy  a  weapon 
without  a  substantial  amount  of  test- 
ing. 

If  the  United  States  elects  to  pro- 
ceed with  development,  testing,  and 
deplojmtient  of  nuclear-driven  directed 
energy  weapons,  it  wiU  generate  a  re- 
quirement for  many  additional  nuclear 

Dr.  Hans  Bethe.  Nobel  Laureate, 
former  director  of  Los  Alamos  Theo- 
retical Division,  and  one  of  the  individ- 
uals chiefly  responsible  for  develop- 
ment of  the  first  atomic  weapon,  testi- 
fied last  spring  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  development  of 
this  weapon  would  require  at  least  30 
to  40  tests.  But  he  also  acknowledged 
that  Dr.  Robert  Selden.  a  physicist  at 
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Los  Alamos  who  is  more  knowledgea- 
ble about  the  program,  believes  it  will 
require  hundreds  of  tests.  I  ask  that 
Dr.  Bethe's  reply  to  my  question  on 
testing  requirements  for  the  x-ray 
laser  be  included  in  the  Record. 

One  final  point.  Any  deployment  of 
the  nuclear-pumped  x-ray  laser  would 
violate  three  international  arms  con- 
trol agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party:  The  1972  Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile  Treaty,  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  and  the  Outer  Space 
Treaty.  These  security- enhancing  ac- 
cords will  be  rendered  useless  if  8DI 
nuclear  tests  proceed  unconstrained. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  Benators  Kbhry,  Rusolk, 
Md  myMlf  and  vote  to  approve  this 
ui«ndffl«nt. 

Mr,  PrMld^nt,  tf  ^Ith^r  th^  flovi^t 
Union  or  tha  United  StfttM  movM  to 
develop  the  x-ray  la«er  a«  a  weapons 
■y8t«m,  large-yield  nuclear  testa  would 
be  required.  I  understand  from  the  tes- 
timony that  has  been  made  available 
to  the  Senate  that  development  of 
such  a  weapon  would  require  large 
yield  nuclear  tests.  Therefore,  I  can't 
agree  with  those  who  suggest  that  this 
could  somehow  be  done  surreptitious- 
ly. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  would 
like  the  SDI  Program  to  conform  with 
the  stated  position  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  this  conclu- 
sion about  the  implications  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  my  senior  col- 
league, who  has  been  working  on  the 
issue  of  a  test  ban  for  many,  many 
years,  for  pointing  out  to  me  and  to 
our  colleagues  what  he  has.  Indeed,  he 
is  absolutely  correct.  All  of  the  tests  of 
the  x-ray  laser  or  x-ray  bomb  and  all 
the  tests  of  the  Soviet  Union  do  re- 
quire high  yield— there  is  no  mistake 
about  it. 

Second,  and  I  think  perhaps  equally 
important,  this  is  not  unilateral.  It  is 
mutual.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot  test 
any  weapon  for  this  prohibition  to 
exist,  any  weapon  at  all  of  nuclear 
notion. 

AU  we  are  doing  is  saying,  "Mr. 
President,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
nonnuclear  program,  let  us  not  lie  to 
the  American  people.  Let  us  not  tell 
the  American  people  we  have  a  nonnu- 
clear program  that  will  render  nuclear 
weapons  obsolete,  that  will  make  you 
safer,  when  we  are  developing  a  whole 
new  generation  of  nuclear  weapons, 
even  that  we  intend  to  put  in  space, 
the  one  threshold  that  has  not  been 
crossed." 

I  thank  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
under  this  amendment,  we  would  still 
be  permitted  to  go  ahead  in  pursuing 
x-ray  laser  research.  Even  with  consid- 
erable testing,  the  Soviets  are  a  long 
way  from  deploying  any  x-ray  laser 
weapon.   So  these   arguments  which 


suggest  that  they  might  suddenly  have 
some  kind  of  test  explosion  and  would 
then  be  able  to  move  right  from  that 
phase  to  deployment  of  an  x-ray  laser 
weapon  is  extremely  far-fetched. 

Finally,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  object  to  my  having  printed  in 
the  Record  the  various  statements 
that  have  been  made  both  by  the 
President  and  by  other  administration 
officials  which  indicate  their  asser- 
tions that  the  SDI  is  pursuing  a  non- 
nuclear  defense.  This  has  been  stated 
time  in  and  time  out.  Over  the  past 
several  years.  I  do  think  these  state- 
ments help  to  support  the  very  Impor- 
tant point  that  my  colleague  made 
earlier  in  his  presentation,  about  the 
r«prM«nlKtionH  whi(<h  hav(>  been  made 
6y  (Hn  PrpHldptii  that  HP  would  b» 
purHini  A  noHHUi'iMtir  dtifenMt),  tf  we 
are  going  to  cunfurm  with  what  the 
President  sayti,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  this  amendment  should  not  be 
embraced.  If  we  are  not  pursing  a  non- 
nuclear  defense,  we  should  have  the 
right  to  expect  a  definition  or  explana- 
tion from  the  administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statements  by  Administration  Officials 
About  SDI  as  a  Nonnuclear  Research 
Program 

attachment  I 

All  of  you  know  that  we're  researching 
nonnuclear  technologies  that  may  enable  us 
to  prevent  nuclear  ballistic  missiles  from 
reaching  U.S.  soil  or  that  of  our  allies.— 
Ronald  Reagan.  Conservative  Political 
Action  Conference,  March  1.  1985. 

We're  not  discussing  a  concept  just  to  en- 
hance deterrence,  but  rather  a  new  kind  of 
deterrence:  not  just  an  addition  to  our  of- 
fensive forces,  but  research  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  a  comprehensive  nonnucle- 
ar defensive  system.— Ronald  Reagan.  Na- 
tional Space  Club  Luncheon.  March  29. 
1985. 

The  goal  of  SOI  research  is  to  find  nonnu- 
clear technologies  which,  if  deployed,  would 
strengthen  stability  and  enhance  our 
mutual  security.— Ronald  Reagan,  Response 
to  questions  submitted  by  the  Times  of 
London,  April  10,  1985. 

SDI  is  examining  technologies  which  may 
make  possible  nonnuclear  defenses  against 
ballistic  missiles.— Ronald  Reagan,  Re- 
sponse to  questions  submitted  by  ABC  of 
Spain.  April  18,  1985. 

A  nonnuclear  strategic  defense  makes 
good  sense.— Ronald  Reagan,  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative,  Radio  Address  to  the 
Nation.  July  13.  1985. 

Who  is  threatened  if  Western  research 
and  Soviet  research,  that  is  itself  well-ad- 
vanced, should  develop  a  nonnuclear  system 
which  would  threaten  not  human  beings 
but  only  ballistic  missiles?— Ronald  Reagan, 
Address  before  the  40th  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  United  Nations.  October  24, 
1985. 

CI  will]  do  everything  within  my  power  to 
move  forward  with  research  and  testing  of  a 
high-tech  nonnuclear  defensive  system,  so 
that  the  world  in  which  you  raise  your  chil- 
dren in  will  be  safe  and  secure  and  free.— 
Ronald  Reagan,  Speech  at  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son High  School,  Annandale.  Virginia,  re- 


ported  in   Washington   Post,   February   8. 
1986.  p.  B7. 

The  ideal  method  that  we  very  much  hope 
we  can  get  and  have  reason  to  believe  we 
may  be  able  to  get  would  be  a  method  of  de- 
stroying them  [missiles]  outside  the  atmos- 
phere without  using  nuclear  weapons  or  nu- 
clear means  to  do  so.— Caspar  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Interview  with  news- 
men, August  8,  1985. 

So  the  President  believes  that  we  have  to 
ask  the  question.  Isn't  there  an  alternative?, 
and  that  might  be  non-nuclear  defensive 
systems.— Robert  C.  McParlane,  Assistant  to 
the  President  on  National  Security  Affairs. 
Interview  on  This  Week  With  David  Brink- 
ley.  ABC,  September  33.  1985. 

What  we  saw  last  summer  at  Kwajaleln 
was  an  experiment  that  proved  one  impor- 
tntit  thlnit:  thai  we  could  Intercept  a  ballls 
lie  rtilmllp  without  m\ft$  a  ntirlenr  warhfUd 
by  iiMnM  KuifF  hiMh  t)^«'''l!>lnt1<  mnriprti 
hnmirm  i9|p()irt«r)it<H  It  wha  immtriAht  M 
Nliuw  ihst  w^  wf>  m  longff  iKlktng  sbeul 
nuclear  sysiemit  -Oeorge  C  Key  worth,  Jr., 
Science  Adviiier  to  the  Prebidenl,  Interview 
in  the  San  Diego  Union,  May  18,  IBBS. 

The  SDI  puts  primary  emphasis  on  tech- 
nologies that  do  not  use  nuclear  weapons.— 
Kenneth  W.  Dam,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  Remarks  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation, New  York,  January  14,  1985. 

I  thank  my  colleague.  I  commend 
him  for  the  leadership  he  has  provided 
on  this  issue.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
with  him  in  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

VOTE  ON  cloture  POSTPONED  UNTIL  8  P.M. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  for  purposes  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  will,  on  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  cloture  votes  scheduled 
to  occur  today  on  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment No.  2414  and  the  Dole  amend- 
ment no.  2417  be  postponed  to  occur 
at  8  p.m.  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  inquiry:  How  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  and  5  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
and  reserve  such  time  as  I  have  re- 
maining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  A 
parliamentary  inquiry:  How  much 
time  remains  to  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
opponents  to  the  amendment  have  17 
minutes. 

Mr.  WII^SON.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
shall  use  but  little  of  the  time  of  the 
distinguished  manager  to  make  two 
basic  points. 
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First,  the  major  nuclear  directed 
energy  program  within  the  SDI  is  the 
x-ray  laser. 

D  1900 

Without  violating  any  classified  in- 
formation, obviously  I  think  we  all 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  very 
significant  x-ray  laser  program  of  its 
own.  We  used  to  know  more  about  it 
than  we  know  now  because  they  used 
to  write  of  It  openly  in  their  literature. 
Significantly,  that  is  no  longer  true. 
So  we  are  compelled,  if  we  are  to  be 
able  to  accurately  assess  a  threat,  to 
conduct  research  and  testing  of  our 
own.  Without  such  testing  we  are  not 
In  a  position  to  really  gain  any  realis- 
tic aMeumpnt  of  the  Soviet  x-ray  laser 
proiTftm, 

The  neeond  point  I  mftUe,  Mr,  Pre»l= 
dent,  Is  simply  tlml  I  think  there  Is  a 
distlnetlon  to  be  made,  quite  properly, 
between  the  threat  from  detonation  of 
a  nuclear  device  which  has  as  its  pur- 
pose the  actual  impact  radiation  kind 
of  blast  effect  that  would  produce  cas- 
ualties and  instead  the  kind  of  detona- 
tion that  is  used  to  power  a  device  that 
will  injure  no  human  but  will  instead 
power  devices  that  can  kill  incoming 
satellites  or  incoming  missiles. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  a  significant  if  a 
simple  distinction  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  a  nuclear-directed  energy 
weapon  in  the  context  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  using,  if  at  all,  a  nuclear 
device  to  power  perhaps  other  kinetic 
means  to  kill  incoming  nuclear  mis- 
siles which  are  intended  by  the  Soviets 
to  produce  massive  civilian  casualties. 
That  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  is 
a  very  important  distinction.  It  is  one 
that  I  think  fully  justifies  our  being 
involved  in  this  kind  of  research  and 
testing.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  must  be, 
it  is  too  bad  that  we  must  be  involved 
in  a  defense  authorization  bill,  but  it  is 
not  a  perfect  world. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  manager. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  I»resident,  before 
that  is  done  do  I  understand  from  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  that 
there  is  a  technical  change  that  he  de- 
sires to  make  at  this  time? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  indeed  there  is  a  technical  change. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
"Warhead,  bomb,  or  other  explosive 
device"  be  paralleled  at  the  end  where 
It  says  "nuclear  weapon." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  so 
modified.  Will  the  Senator  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk. 


The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  .  PROHlBmON  AGAINST  NUCLEAR  WEAPON 
TESTING  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE. 

None  of  the  funds  in  this  act  may  be  au- 
thorized to  carry  out.  in  connection  with  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program,  the 
test  of  a  warhead,  bomb,  or  other  explosive 
device  which  uses  fissionable  material  until 
the  President  certifies,  using  existing  au- 
thority, to  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  conducted,  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  a  test  of  a  warhead,  bomb, 
or  other  explosive  device  which  uses  fission- 
able material. 

Mr,  NUNN,  Mr.  President.  1  do  not 
need  to  take  up  much  time.  I  do  not 
iupport  the  amendment,  t  Agree  with 
the  arKumentA  m^de  by  the  Senittor 
from  Vlrulnlft,  I  knew  the  President 
hRs  said  ihst  this  is  a  nonnuolear  pro- 
gram. The  President  has  also  said  that 
this  Is  a  program  that  Is  going  to 
render  nuclear  weapons  obsolete.  He 
said  that  this  is  a  program  that  we  are 
going  to  use  to  terminate  all  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  world  and  he  said 
when  we  get  through  developing  it  we 
are  either  going  to  give  it  or  sell  it  to 
the  Soviets,  I  am  not  buying  the  Presi- 
dent's definition  on  the  first  part,  and 
I  do  not  really  buy  the  part  on  SDI 
being  nonnuclear.  I  hope  it  can  be  a 
nonnuclear  system,  but  no  one  luiows 
that.  So  really  the  President  has  mis- 
described  this  program.  That  is  part  of 
the  problem  with  SDI.  That  is  one  of 
the  major  things  we  have  a  problem 
with,  because  SDI  has  not  been  prop- 
erly defined  in  concept.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  eliminate  x-ray 
lasers  or  other  nuclear  devices  as  pos- 
sibilities in  this  area.  One  thing  we 
know,  the  Soviets  have  conducted  ex- 
tensive research  in  this  area  and  if 
they  develop  a  strategic  defense 
system,  in  my  view  it  is  very  likely  to 
have  nuclear  components.  Just  from 
the  point  of  view  of  knowing  what 
they  may  have,  it  is  important  for  us 
to  have  this  kind  of  capability.  In  con- 
clusion, I  understand  where  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  is  coming 
from  on  this.  The  President  has  said 
several  times,  or  insinuated  several 
times  that  SDI  would  be  a  nonnuclear 
program.  However,  we  have  to  get 
beyond  the  rhetoric  on  SDI.  We  have 
to  try  to  get  the  administration  to  put 
the  rhetoric  behind  them  and  begin  to 
define  SDI  in  realistic  terms.  That  is 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  in  the  com- 
mittee. We  believe  we  have  a  good  def- 
inition. We  believe  we  have  a  good 
overall  conceptual  framework,  and  we 
believe  that  the  nuclear  part  of  it  has 
to  be  a  part  of  SDI  at  this  early  stage 
in  this  massive  research  program. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  think  he  had  cleared  up  an- 
other point  I  was  concerned  with. 
There  was  some  reference  that  the 


President  lied  and  I  think  It  was  clear 
that  the  President  speaking  about  the 
SDI  research  program  we  now  have 
under  way  said  his  intention  is  not  to 
contain  any  nuclear  force  that  is  to  be 
disposed  above  ground. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  did  not 
think  that  I  had  said  that? 

Mr.  WARNER.  No.  I  believe  there 
was  mention  made  on  the  f oor  earlier. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  certainly  did  not. 

Mr.  WARNER.  No,  I  said  the  Sena- 
tor clarified  it, 

Mr.  NUNW.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WARNER,  And  relieved  me  of 
the  burden  of  doing  so  further.  If 
there  are  no  other  Senators  desiring 
recognition  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  we  are  prepared  to  yield 
bA«k  sueh  time  m  we  hive  And  It 
would  be  my  intention  to  move  (o 
tftble, 

Mr.  KERRY  Addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE81DINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  develop- 
ment of  the  x-ray  nuclear  laser  not 
only  is  inconsistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's assurances  relative  to  SDI,  but 
development  of  this  weapon  has  also 
become  the  largest  obstacle  to  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  because  of  the  nu- 
clear test  requirement  to  create  this 
weapon.  The  Senate  last  night  again 
spoke  very  clearly.  We  want  to  negoti- 
ate a  comprehensive  test  ban,  a 
mutual  test  ban.  Adopting  the  Kerry 
amendment  today  will  be  a  concrete 
step  toward  carrying  out  that  desire. 
The  CIA  has  said  that  "The  Soviet 
Union  can  deploy  nuclear  driven 
energy  weapons  only  by  conducting 
additional  explosive  tests."  The  Sovi- 
ets have  not  conducted  a  test  in  a  year 
and  without  tests  again  they  cannot 
develop  this  weapon,  nor  can  we.  The 
world  will  be  better  off  if  neither  of  us 
have  a  weapon  to  militarize  space. 

We  are  now  debating  whether  to 
proceed  with  research  on  a  nuclear 
weapon,  the  x-ray  nuclear  laser,  whose 
principal  purpose  would  involve  its 
presence  in  outer  space  in  violation  of 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  signed  by  us 
and  acceded  to  by  over  100  nations. 
There  are  grave  doubts  whether  this 
weapon  could  work  even  in  outer  space 
to  attack  boosters  before  they  deploy 
their  warheads,  to  attack  satellites,  or 
for  midcourse  discrimination  of  decoys 
and  warheads.  But  what  is  clear  is 
that  if  the  weapon  is  to  be  most  effec- 
tive, it  needs  to  be  located  Ip  orbit,  in 
outer  space,  in  violation  of  a  treaty 
which  has  been  honored  by  the  Sovi- 
ets and  everyone  else. 

We  have  allowed  the  scourge  of  nu- 
clear weapons  into  our  airways,  onto 
our  prairies,  under  our  oceans.  Let 
there  be  one  last  place  oiu:  children 
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can  look,  up  into  the  night  sky,  with- 
out wondering  whether  it  is  Indeed  a 
star  they  make  their  wishes  on,  or  in 
fact  an  x-ray  nuclear  laser  in  orbit.  We 
have  an  opportunity  here  not  to  devel- 
op yet  a  third  generation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  first  two  stages  of  our 
nuclear  history,  the  A-bomb  and  H- 
bomb  eras,  should  convince  us  not  to 
go  down  this  road. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  inquire,  how  much 
time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  and  30  seconds. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  this  Senator  is  not 
alleging  that  anybody  is  lying  in  this 
debate,  but  what  I  am  sajring  is  that  if 
you  look  at  where  the  American 
people,  the  people  we  represent,  are 
on  this  issue,  every  single  indication 
overwhelmingly  shows  that  the  only 
reason  they  support  the  concept  of  an 
SDI  or  of  defense  is  because  it  is 
linked  inexorably  to  the  notion  that 
that  is  how  we  will  get  rid  of  nuclear 
weapons,  that  it  will  make  them  safer, 
that  it  will  not  put  them  at  greater 
risk. 

Now.  that  is  at  the  center  of  this 
debate.  If  we  are  going  to  continually 
hear  from  the  leading  spokesperson 
and  creator  of  this  program  that  it  is 
nonnuclear  and  will  do  this  while  at 
the  same  time  we  hear  from  scientists 
working  on  it  that  it  will  do  a  whole 
different  set  of  things,  then  I  would  be 
remiss  If  I  did  not  ask  why  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  rhetoric  and  reality. 

Now.  all  I  can  say  is  leave  out  the 
issue  of  confirmation  between  what 
the  President  says  and  what  is  really 
happening.  Look  beyond  that  to  the 
question  of  do  we  as  Senators  want  to 
vote  unilaterally  for  the  creation— be- 
cause it  is  unilateral.  If  we  proceed 
ahead  on  this,  there  will  be  no  alterna- 
tive for  us  but  to  follow— of  a  new  set 
of  weaponry.  Now,  the  people  working 
on  it  themselves,  and  I  quote  them  for 
the  last  time  in  this  debate,  say,  "The 
new  weapons  would  be  used  to  destroy 
other  missiles,  to  attack  satellites"— 
that  is  not  defensive:  that  is  offen- 
sive—"to  incapacitate  Soviet  mobUe 
missiles  on  the  ground"— that  is  offen- 
sive—"to  disrupt  enemy  communica- 
tions or  any  uncounted  other  missions 
according  to  scientists  here." 

D  1910 

What  would  distinguish  this  genera- 
tor type  weapon?  It  is  the  nuclear 
aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  some 
nuclear  weapon  popped  up  and  violat- 
ing the  Space  Treaty  as  well  as  the 
ABM  treaty.  I  certainly  do  not  want  it 
in  orbit.  To  even  get  there,  you  would 
have  to  be  in  violation  of  the  treaty. 
So  we  are  talklns  about  not  onlv  oush- 


ing  treaties,  but  common  sense,  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  desires. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  be 
aware  of  what  would  happen  if  we 
adopt  this  amendment.  We  would  say 
to  the  Soviet  Union:  "We  are  going  to 
leave  this  entire  area  completely  in 
your  hands  for  decision  as  to  how 
much  research  is  done,  the  extent  to 
which  weapons  systems  are  developed 
which  will  threaten  the  security  of  the 
entire  world,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything.  We  are  going  to  unilater- 
ally get  out  of  the  business  of  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  modem  technol- 
ogies are,  how  they  can  be  harnessed 
to  protect  security  of  our  Nation." 

I  think  that  would  be  an  unwise  step 
to  take.  It  would  threaten,  in  effect, 
everybody's  security,  not  only  of  our 
country  but  also  throughout  the  free 
world. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
managers  of  this  bill  are  unanimous 
and  have  a  Joint  position,  as  stated  by 
both.  Therefore,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  his  remaining 
time? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  do. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
an  additional  minute.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  state  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  granted  an  additional  1 
minute  to  speak. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 
quested.         

Mr.  WARNER.  I  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  Kerry  amendment,  as 
modified.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leirlslative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAsl.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  PressusrI.  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stattord].  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weicker]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  61, 
nays  33.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  196  Leg.] 
YEAS— 61 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Mattlngly 

Andrews 

Ford 

McClure 

Armstrong 

Gam 

McConnell 

Benlsen 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Blncunan 

Goldwater 

NIckles 

Boren 

Gorton 

Nunn 

BoschwiU 

Gramm 

Quayle 

BroyhlU 

Grassley 

Roth 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Rudman 

Chiles 

Hawkins 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Hecht 

Stennis 

Cohen 

Heflln 

Stevens 

O'Amato 

Heinz 

Symms 

Danforth 

Helms 

Thurmond 

DeCondni 

HoUings 

Trible 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Wallop 

Dixon 

Kassebaum 

Warner 

Dole 

Hasten 

Wilson 

Domenici 

Laxalt 

Zorlnsky 

Durenberger 

Long 

Evans 

Lugar 
NAYS-33 

Baucus 

Inouye 

Moynlhan 

Biden 

Johnston 

Pack  wood 

Bumpers 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Burdick 

Kerry 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Lautenberg 

Pryor 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Dodd 

Levin 

Rnrkefeller 

Gore 

Matsunaga 

Sarbanes 

Harkin 

Melcher 

Sasser 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Simon 

Hatfield 

Mitchell 

Specter 

NOT  VOTING-6 

Bradley  Mathias  Stafford 

Eagleton  Pressler  Weicker 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2658  was  agreed  to. 

D  1930 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  serious 
shortcoming  in  the  military  procure- 
ment process  has  been  failure  by  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency's  Defense  In- 
dustrial Supply  Center  at  Philadelphia 
to  observe  the  requirements  of  the 
Military  Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1904. 
That  act  requires  all  ocean  transporta- 
tion of  supplies  bought  for  use  by  the 
armed  forces  to  be  on  U.S.-flag  vessels 
unless  the  President  finds  that  the 
freight  rates  charged  by  those  vessels 
is  excessive  or  otherwise  unreasonable. 
No  such  findine  has  been  made,  vet 
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suppliers  of  foreign-origin  steel  to  that 
supply  center  for  several  years  disre- 
garded the  mandate  of  the  Act  with 
Impunity.  It  was  not  until  the  Fall  of 
1985,  after  repeated  prodding  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  enforce 
the  law.  that  the  supply  center  man- 
dated adherence  of  its  large-purchase 
contractors  to  the  D.S.-flag  preference 
requirement  of  the  1904  act  and  imple- 
menting provisions  of  the  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulations.  There  may  Ije 
very  valid  reasons  not  to  prosecute  the 
violations  of  law  prior  to  the  recent 
notice  being  sent.  But  there  Is  clearly 
no  justification  for  continued  viola- 
tions since  that  time.  Most  contractors 
promptly  complied,  but  I  understand 
that  a  major  supplier  to  the  Philadel- 
phia center  has  refused  to  do  so.  and 
continues  to  be  awarded  substantial 
contracts  for  steel  products  which  offi- 
cials at  that  center  know  are  being 
transported  on  foreign  vessels  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law. 

This  is  simply  inexcusable  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  supplier,  and  the  in- 
explicable acquiescence  of  the  military 
authorities  involved  must  be  called  to 
account.  Not  only  is  the  law  being  vio- 
lated, but  other  suppliers  that  base 
their  contract  bids  on  compliance  with 
the  law  are  placed  at  a  serious  com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

Moreover.  U.S.-flag  vessel  operators 
are  being  deprived  of  cargo  that  is 
rightfully  theirs  at  a  time  when  severe 
overtonnaging  and  depressed  freight 
rates  in  our  ocean  trades  are  threaten- 
ing the  viability  of  this  nation's  mer- 
chant marine  and  its  role  as  the 
fourth  arm  of  defense.  That  cargo 
cannot  be  recaptured,  but  certainly 
sanctions  are  in  order  for  illegal  car- 
riage that  has  taken  place  since  suppli- 
ers were  served  notice  last  fall  to 
comply  with  the  U.S.-flag  preference 
requirement. 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  on 
several  occasions  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  has  several  times  served 
written  notice  on  the  supplier  of  its 
continued  violations.  Nevertheless, 
payments  have  continued  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  be  made  to  the  supplier  by 
the  E>efense  Logistics  Agency,  even  on 
shipments  known  to  have  been  made 
on  foreign  flag  vessels. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask,  Mr.  President, 
that  moneys  appropriated  under  the 
legislation  we  are  now  considering  be 
expended  in  a  manner  that  complies 
with  the  law.  rather  than  ignores  it? 
Opinions  may  differ  on  a  number  of 
defense  items,  but  there  can  be  alaso- 
lutely  no  question  that  military  pur- 
chases transported  by  sea,  by  law. 
must  be  carried  on  vessels  of  the 
United  States  and  that  this  mandate 
must  be  vigorously  enforced.  I  trust 
the  Defense  Department  will  address 
this  issue  promptly. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  are 
asked  to  take  their  seats. 

The  majority  leader. 

AGENDA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  visiting  with  the  managers  of  the 
bill.  Earlier  today,  they  felt  they 
would  go  to  about  8  o'clock  and  then 
take  a  look  at  it.  I  think  there  seems 
to  l>e  a  preponderance  of  opinion  that 
if  there  is  any  way  to  finish  this  at  a 
reasonable  hour  it  ought  to  be  done  so 
that  Members  with  commitments  to- 
morrow can  get  home  by  2  ajn.  and 
get  up  at  4  and  get  on  the  plane.  That 
is  sort  of  where  we  are. 

I  am  advised  by  the  managers  that 
they  are  really  down  to  about  16 
amendments  and  only  4  of  those  are 
going  to  require,  maybe  going  to  re- 
quire roUcalls.  Maybe  that  is  too  opti- 
mistic; maybe  more  than  that,  maybe 
6  or  8. 

But  I  think  what  we  would  like  to  do 
now,  if  there  is  no  strenuous  objection 
and  the  managers  are  willing  to  do 
this,  is  to  go  ahead  and  proceed  and 
take  a  look  at  it  at  about  9  o'clock  and 
if  it  looks  like  we  are  within  striking 
distance  and  announce  to  Members  we 
might  be  here  imtil  12  or  1  o'clock, 
unless  someone  has  some  strenuous 
objection. 

I  also  indicate  to  the  managers  that 
we  are  going  to  need  about  an  hour.  I 
would  think,  if  we  get  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  which  I  believe  is 
nearly  complete,  and  then  there  would 
be  a  vote  on  the  debt  ceUing.  So  that 
has  to  be  cranked  in. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Tonight? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Hopefully. 

I  guess  what  we  are  suggesting  is 
that  if  anybody  can  live  without  their 
amendments,  it  would  be  very  helpful 
to  the  managers. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  ma- 
jority leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  talking 
about  making  another  determination 
aroimd  9  o'clock,  would  the  majority 
leader  think  we  might  have  a  stacking 
of  votes  at  9  o'clock,  or  thereabouts, 
whatever  the  managers  want  to  do,  so 
we  might  go  out  and  have  a  window? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  May  I  say,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  makes  a  reasonable 
request,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  this  is  a  very  special  day  for  him. 
I  would  hope  we  could  accommodate 
that. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  What  is  the  day? 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  agreed  with  me  on 
something.  [Laughter.] 

No.  it  is  lUs  wedding  anniversary.  No. 
40. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
go  out  to  dinner  with  my  wife.  It  is  my 
40th  anniversary.  Nothing  more  com- 
plicated. 

[Applause.] 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
number  of  amendments.  While  we 
have  everybody  here,  if  we  could  have 
a  few  of  them  read  off  and  see  if  we 
can  get  time  agreements  on  them  right 
now,  it  would  be  very  helpful.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  &Ir.  President.  I 
send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration, 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
get  into  the  amendment,  though,  if 
the  Senator  would  allow  me  to  go 
down  this  list,  if  I  have  got  the  Ust 
right. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  back  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  We  will  not  pro- 
ceed until  order  is  restored. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
Senators  will  suspend. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  could  go  down  the 
list. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
Senators  will  suspend.  The  Senate  is 
not  in  order.  We  will  not  continue 
untU  the  Senate  is  back  in  order.  Sena- 
tors walking  in  aisles  are  asked  to  take 
their  seats  or  retire  to  the  cloakroom. 
Those  Senators  engaged  in  animated 
conversation  are  also  respectfully  re- 
quested to  retire  to  the  cloakroom. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Greorgla  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sent 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
not  appropriate  to  consider  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  The  question  recurs 
on  the  Wilson  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator.  We 
have  a  pending  amendment. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  go  down 
this  list  and  see  if  we  can  expedite 
matters.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  of  us.  And  I  would  certain- 
ly join  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in 
trying  to  stack  votes  so  we  would  be 
able  to  give  you  an  hoiu*  or  an  hour- 
and-a-half  until  9  o'clock. 

D  1940 

First  of  all,  we  have  a  Glenn  amend- 
ment on  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. Is  there  a  way  we  can  get  that 
amendment  preferably  withdrawn,  or 
have  a  time  agreement? 

I  will  go  down  the  list.  I  do  not  see 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  the  floor. 

We  have  a  McClure  amendment  on 
the  stockpUe.  Would  the  Senator  indi- 
cate  whether  we   could   get  a  time 
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agreement,  and  perhaps  stack  the 
vote? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  need  10  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  going  to  be  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment.  Can  we  say 
stack  that  vote,  and  vote  on  that  by  9 
o'clock  if  we  have  to  have  a  vote? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  perfectly  ame- 
nable to  do  that.  I  would  like  to  go 
next,  if  I  can,  to  the  present  amend- 
ment. I  have  no  objection  to  stacking 
the  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  next  amendment  is 
the  Wilson  amendment  on  the  small 
ICBM. 

Mr.  WII£ON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  enter  into  a  time  agree- 
ment. This  should  take  a  very  little 
time.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
ponents, I  think  we  can  probably 
handle  it  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  yield,  I  think  there  are 
some  arguments  that  need  to  be  made 
on  the  Wilson  amendment  because  it 
would  essentially  kill  the  Midgetman 
and  give  veto  power  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

I  think  the  arguments  ought  to  be 
brought  out.  I  would  not,  however, 
want  to  drag  this  out.  I  would  want  to 
just  have  a  fair  chance  to  make  the  ar- 
gument. However,  let  me  say  this:  In 
the  event  a  motion  to  table— which  I 
hope  will  succeed— does  not  succeed,  I 
wiU  then  have  an  amendment  to  apply 
the  same  criteria  of  the  Wilson 
amendment  to  the  MX  to  prevent  any 
deployment  above  the  present  pro- 
gram, unless  it  meets  the  same  crite- 
ria. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  understand  I  believe 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

If  I  can  go  on  down  the  list,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  not  much  need  to  try  to 
get  a  time  agreement  on  that  at  this 
point.  If  I  can  go  on  down  the  list,  I 
understand  that.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  two  amendments  on 
the  same  subject.  I  think  we  should 
not  try  to  get  a  time  agreement  on 
those. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  I  would  be  prepared  to  withhold 
the  other  two  amendments  I  have  on 
the  list  concerning  the  same  subject  if 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  was  withheld.  If  not,  I 
would  want  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

We  have  then  a  foreign  language 
proficiency  pay  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Senator  Simon. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
want  15  minutes  on  that.  The  oppo- 
nents may  want  15  minutes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest on  that  amendment,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  there  be  30  minutes 
on  the  Simon  amendment,  which  re- 
lates to  the  foreign  language  proficien- 
cy pay.  to  be  equally  divided  with  no 
amendment  in  order  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Then  we  have  the 
amendment  that  is  known  by  some  as 
the  "fuel  of  freedom  amendment" 
which  is  the  alcohol  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  Sena- 
tor Abdnor.  Can  we  get  a  time  agree- 
ment on  that?  He  is  not  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  want  to  give  his  permis- 
sion to  have  an  agreement  on  that? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  desire  to  speak  on  that 
amendment? 

Would  anyone  object  to  having  a  20- 
minute  agreement  on  that  amend- 
ment. 10  minutes  on  each  side  equally 
divided? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  What  amend- 
ment are  we  referring  to? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  alcohol  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  dealing  with 
alcohol  have  a  20-minute  time  limit 
equally  divided  between  the  propo- 
nents and  the  opponents  with  no 
amendment  in  order  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
an  amendment  on  the  National  Guard 
Armory  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
desire  a  time  agreement? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Ten  minutes,  equal- 
ly divided. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
already  told  the  Senator  no.  But  if  he 
wants  to  have  it.  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  he  will  take  the  Sena- 
tor's no.  that  is  fine  with  me.  If  he 
wants  to  vote  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  30  minutes.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
have  a  20-minute  time  limitation 
equally  divided  between  the  propo- 
nents and  the  opponents  with  no 
amendments  pertaining  thereto  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
amendments  being  added.  I  am  not 
sure  this  is  productive. 

The  next  amendment  is  another  one 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on  the 
Little  Rock  fuel  dock.  Can  the  Senator 
give  us  an  idea  on  that  one? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  3  minutes  on  that,  and  then 
I  will  withdraw  the  amendment.  I  will 
agree  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 


Mr.  NUNN.  I  certainly  agree  to  that. 
We  do  not  need  a  time  agreement  on 
that  one.  We  will  certainly  give  the 
Senator  time  on  that  one. 

The  Fort  Riley  School  by  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  wiU  be  a  study. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  do  not  need  a  time 
agreement  on  that. 

Then  we  have  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  Senator  Buhpers. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  What  is  that 
amendment? 

Ten  minutes,  equally  divided.  That 
amendment  simply  continues  language 
that  was  in  the  bill  last  year  on  SDI 
contracts  to  our  NATO  allies. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  that  one  will  be 
accepted.  We  do  not  need  an  agree- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  sorry.  It  is  ac- 
ceptable? 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  indications  it 
will  be.  We  will  have  to  take  another 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  It  is  identical  to  the 
language  last  year. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  on  the  B-1,  an  advanced 
technical  bomber. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  would  not  antici- 
pate a  need  for  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
that.  We  have  had  a  discussion  of  it 
every  year  I  think  for  the  last  3  or  4 
years.  I  understand  there  may  be  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  that 
would  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Glenn.  I  am 
not  sure.  In  that  case,  I  do  not  know. 
He  is  not  on  the  floor  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  might  be  wise  not  to 
try  to  get  an  agreement  on  that  one  at 
this  time. 

I  thank  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  another  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  the  Senator  like 
to  get  a  time  agreement  on  that  one? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  be  delighted  to. 
I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
withhold  that  one. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  next  one  is  the  mul- 
tiyear  procurement  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Senator  Chiles. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  Senator  Chiles,  on 
multiyear  procurement  have  a  20- 
minute  time  agreement  with  10  min- 
utes equally  divided  between  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  with  no 
amendments  in  order  thereto. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  hope  that 
we 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  please?  We  are  making 
some  progress. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  get  that  amendment  worked  out.  I 


really  have  some  strong  reservations 
about  some  of  the  requirements  that 
are  mandated  by  that  legislation. 
Hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  work  it 
out.  If  we  cannot,  I  will  be  more  than 
willing  to  do  what  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting. I  think  we  can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  agree  to  a  time  agreement  if 
we  do  not  work  it  out? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  No;  because  I  need  a 
lot  more  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Why  do  we  not  skip 
over  that? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  withdraw  that  sugges- 
tion. 

There  is  an  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  Senator  Wilson, 
on  payments  to  defense  personnel  in 
foreign  countries.  Will  that  be  accept- 
ed? 

Mr.  WILSON.  That  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  will  not  need  a 
time  agreement. 

Mr.  WILSON.  However,  while  the 
manager  is  seeking  to  make  progress,  I 
will  be  happy  to  assist  further.  I  did 
not  hear  any  solicitation  of  the  time 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  other 
amendment.  I  did  hear  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  say  that  he 
would  subsequently  offer  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  cost  effectiveness 
on  the  margin  to  the  MX  missile.  I  will 
save  time,  and  save  him  the  trouble. 
We  can  incorporate  both.  We  can  talk 
about  the  small  missile  and  the  MX, 
and  the  cost  effectiveness  at  the 
margin.  I  stand  ready.  In  fact,  I  have 
already  modified  my  amendment  to 
achieve  that.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  we  could  get  a  time 
agreement. 

Again,  it  will  require  no  more  time. 
We  can  have  15  minutes  on  our  side. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  for  an  observa- 
tion or  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  amendment  noted 
by  the  Senator  from  California,  Mr. 
President,  referred  to  cost  effective- 
ness at  the  margin  and  survivability 
against  a  responsive  threat. 

Is  the  Senator  from  California  pre- 
pared to  accept  an  amendment  saying 
that  the  MX  cannot  be  deployed 
unless  it  is  certified  as  survivable? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
very  comfortable  sofa  right  back  there 
in  the  back  of  the  room.  Perhaps  they 
can  go  outside. 

Mr.  WII£ON.  We  do  not  need  to  do 
that.  The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  accept  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  be- 
cause I  have  some  other  concerns  as 
well.  I  will  be  glad  to  visit  with  my  col- 
league^ 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  may  not  be  entirely 
accommodating. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 


North  Carolina,  Mr.  Helms,  on  por- 
nography. I  understand  we  should  not 
propound  an  agreement  on  that. 

There  is  an  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  Senator  Cohen,  on 
the  special  operation  forces. 

D  1950 

Mr.  COHEN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  If  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  body,  I  might  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  request  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Yesterday,  this  body  adopted  an 
amendment  offered  by  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  dealing  with 
special  operations  forces.  I  might 
point  out  to  the  Chamber  that  origi- 
nally I  was  going  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment as  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion. Following  the  testimony  heard 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Senator  Nxjnn  and  I  decided  that  it 
was  important  that  we  go  forth  with 
legislation  as  opposed  to  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution. 

During  the  course  of  redrafting,  we 
had  sent  the  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution back  to  legislative  counsel  and 
they  left  out  a  paragraph.  So  the 
measure  that  was  adopted  left  out  a 
provision  that  would  have  created  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Special  Operations  Forces  and  Low-In- 
tensity Conflict. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  after  we  had  voted  on 
the  amendment,  but  there  was  an  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Can  the  Senator  indicate 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to 
get  a  time  agreement  on  that? 

Mr.  COHEN.  For  my  part,  it  would 
take  no  more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  matter  in  which  I  have  been  in- 
volved. We  have  been  talking  about  it 
during  the  course  of  the  day.  The  Sen- 
ator Itnows  of  my  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  indicated  I  would  interpose 
an  objection  if  it  were  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  nature  of  a  technical  correc- 
tion because  the  paragraph  left  out 
creates  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  failed  to  see  how  that  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  technical  correc- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  might  discuss  this  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Senator  Nunn  and  I 
both  represented  to  the  body  that  this 
was  in  the  amendment.  The  legislative 
counsel  left  it  out  inadvertently,  so.  in 
fact,  it  was  a  technical  error  on  the 
part  of  the  legislative  counsel. 

Mr.  WARNER.  But  the  Journal  re- 
flects the  action  of  the  body  and  the 
Journal  did  not  contain  that  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt 


Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  recognize  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  amendment  on  child  nutrition 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, Senator  Hawkins.  Can  we  get  a 
time  agreement  on  that? 

We  have  an  objection  on  our  side  so 
we  will  not  be  able  to  get  an  agree- 
ment. 

There  is  a  leasing  agreement  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  Senator 

THXmMOND. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  think  it  will  take  over  2  or  3 
minutes.  I  think  it  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Then  we  do  not  need  an 
agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  On  the  list,  I  did  not 
hear  an  amendment  which  I  have  at 
the  desk  which  Senator  Chafee  co- 
sponsors.  It  simply  reincorporates  in 
this  bill  last  year's  language  relative  to 
the  fact  that  in  authorizing  funds  for 
SDI  research  it  does  not  mean  we  are 
saying  an  intent  to  violate  the  ABM 
Treaty.  This  has  been  cleared  on  our 
side.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
been  cleared  on  that  side.  Since  it  re- 
states last  year's  language,  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  would  be  objec- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  We  would  have  to  ex- 
amine that  first  before  we  can  answer. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  wiU  add  that  to  our 
list  and  hopefully  we  can  have  some 
agreement  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  informed  that 
9:30  will  be  the  time  we  would  have 
our  first  vote.  We  would  have  a 
window  from  now  until  9:30.  We  can 
stack  votes  until  then,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  indicate,  that  is 
not  going  to  slow  anjrthing  up.  It  just 
accommodates  a  number  of  Senators 
on  each  side.  We  will  have  back-to- 
back  votes,  if  there  are  back-to-back 
votes. 

CLOTURE  VOTES  POSTPONED  tJllTII.  10  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
cloture  vote  scheduled  to  occur  today 
on  the  Byrd  amendment  No.  2414  and 
the  Dole  amendment  No.  2417  be  post- 
poned to  occur  at  10  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  establishment 
by  lav  of  the  requirements  for  strategic 
and  critical  materials  to  be  stockpiled  in 
the  National  Defense  Stockpile,  and  for 
other  purposes) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  amend- 
ment pending  be  temporarily  set  aside 
that  I  may  send  an  amendnent  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCLnHK], 
for  himself,  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Bimgaman,  Mr. 
BmTsm.  Mr.  Stkvkms,  Mr.  Doimiici,  BCr. 
DsCoiiciin.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Baucos,  Mr. 
EXOM.  Mr.  Oakk,  Mr.  Mklchkr,  and  BCr. 
Snois,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2663. 

Ml.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tnanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  TiUe  XI  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

Tnu  XI— National  Dkiicnsx  Stockpiui 

SBCnON  1 1*1.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUiitg  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1986". 

8KC  I  IK.  STOCKPILE  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Pdrtosx  or  Stockpile.— Section  2  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (SO  n.S.C.  98a)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress— 
"(1)  that  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
be  used  to  serve  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense only  and  not  be  used  for  economic  or 
budgetary  purposes;  and 

"(2)  that  the  quantities  of  materials  stock- 
piled under  this  Act  should  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  United  SUtes  for  a  period  of  not 
ICH  than  three  years  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
Uonal  emergency.". 

(b)  EsTABLUHMKirr  OP  Stockpilx  Rsquirk- 
HBRS  rr  L«w.-SecUon  3  of  such  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  Mb)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"BTABLISHMKNT  ST  LAW  OP  STOCKPn.1 
RBQUTKKIfXNTS 

"Sk.  3.  (a)  The  materials  that  are  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
each  such  material  to  be  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  form  in  which 
each  such  material  shall  be  acquired  and 
stored.  sbaU  be  established  by  Uw. 

"(b)  Such  materials  when  acquired,  to- 
gether with  the  other  materiaU  described  in 
section  1104.  shaU  consUtute  and  be  coUec- 
Uvely  known  as  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'stockpile'). 

"(c)  Determinations  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  known  as  'stockpile  requirements'.". 

"(c)  imriAL  tMwwL  OP  Srouapiii  Rnuni- 
MxirTS.— The  determinations  In  effect  as  of 
October  1.  1984.  under  section  3(a)  of  the 


Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  shall  be  the  stockpile  requirements  for 
the  purposes  of  such  section,  as  amended  by 
this  Act.  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

SBC  I  Its.  nUNSTER  OF  CERTAIN  STOCKPILE 
FUNCnONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE. 

(a)  In  Oknexal.— Sections  5,  6,  10,  and  11 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUing  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98d,  98e,  98h-l,  98h-2) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "President" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  Definition  of  Secretary.— Section  12  of 
such  Act  (50  n.S.C.  98h-3)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.". 

(c)  TscHNicAL  Amknomknt.— Section  11(b) 
of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98h-l)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  year"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "the  next  fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "each  year,  at  the  time  that 
the  Budget  is  submitted  to  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  section  1105  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  the  next  fiscal  year,". 

SBC  IIM.  ANNUAL  RECOMMENDATION  OF  STCKK- 
PILE  REQUIREMENTS  BY  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE. 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  MateriaU  Stock 
Piling  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 
"ANiruAL  rxcomxenoations  by  sbcrrart  op 

DBPKIfSE 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  Ih  Gknkral.— In  order  to 
assist  Congress  in  establishing  stockpile  re- 
quirements under  section  1103.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  stockpile  requirements.  Each  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  with  the  annual 
report  submitted  under  section  U(b)  and 
shall  include— 

"(1)  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
with  respect  to  stockpile  requirements;  and 

"(2)  the  matters  required  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (e). 

"(b)  National  Emergency  Plaivning  As- 
sumptions.—Each  report  under  this  section 
shall  set  forth  the  national  emergency  plan- 
ning assumptions  used  In  determining  the 
stockpile  requirements  recommended  by  the 
Secretary.  Assumptions  to  be  set  forth  in- 
clude assumptions  relating  to  each  of  the 
following: 

"(1)  Length  and  intensity  of  the  assumed 
emergency. 

"(2)  The  military  force  structure  to  be  mo- 
bUized. 

"(3)  Losses  from  enemy  action. 

"(4)  Military,  industrial,  and  essential  ci- 
vilian requirements  to  support  the  national 
emergency. 

"(5)  The  availabUity  of  supplies  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  from  foreign 
sources,  taking  into  consideration  possible 
shipping  losses. 

"(6)  Domestic  production  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials. 

"(7)  Civilian  austerity  measttres. 

"(C)    COMSntBRATION    OP    MATERIALS    BASED 

ON  Net  Import  Reliance.- 

"(1)  In  general.- In  determining  the  ma- 
terials to  be  recommended  to  Congress 
under  subsection  (aKl)  as  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  (and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  such  materials  to  be  recommended),  the 
Secretary  shall  consider- 

"(A)  whether  each  of  the  materials  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  should  be  rec- 
ommended as  a  strategic  and  critical  materi- 
al; and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  such  material, 
whether   the   quantity   determined    under 


paragraph  (5)  with  respect  to  such  material 
is  the  appropriate  quantity  of  such  material 
to  be  established  by  Congress  as  the  stock- 
pile requirement  for  that  material. 

"(2)  Matters  to  be  included  nt  report.— 
In  each  report  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  Identify— 

"(A)  each  material  determined  under 
paragraph  (3);  and 

"(B)  the  quantity  determined  under  para- 
graph (5)  with  respect  to  each  such  materi- 
al. 

"(3)  Materials  to  be  identipixd.— The 
Secretary  shall  identify  each  material  that 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  essential 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  and 
obtained  from  foreign  sources. 

"(4)  C^LASSIPICATION  OP  MATERIALS  BASED  ON 

NET  IMPORT  RELIANCE.— Each  of  the  materials 
identified  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  clas- 
sified by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  ss  follows: 

"(A)  Class  a  materials.—  A  material  shall 
be  classified  as  a  class  A  material  if — 

"(I)  the  material  is  not  produced  In  the 
United  SUtes  or  Is  produced  in  the  United 
SUtes  in  limited  quantities;  and 

"(11)  the  net  import  reliance  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  material  is  greater  than  or 
equal  to  65  percent. 

"(B)  C^LASs  B  materials.—  a  material  shall 
be  clsssif  led  ss  class  B  material  if— 

"(I)  the  material  Is  produced  in  the  United 
SUtes  but  is  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"(ii)  the  net  import  reliance  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  material  is  greater  than  or 
equal  to  30  percent  but  less  than  65  percent. 

"(C)  Class  c  materials.-  A  material  shall 
be  classified  as  a  class  C  material  if — 

"(i)  the  material  is  produced  in  substantial 
quantities  in  the  United  SUtes;  and 

"(ii)  the  net  import  reliance  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  material  is  less  than  30  per- 
cent. 

"(5)  QuAirrmr  to  be  determined.— For 
each  material  identified  under  paragraph 
(3),  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  Class  a  materials.—  In  the  case  of  a 
material  classified  under  paragraph  (4)  as  a 
class  A  material,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  such  material  equal  to 
three  years'  net  import  of  such  material. 

"(B)  Clkss  b  materials.— In  the  case  of  a 
material  classified  under  paragraph  (4)  as  a 
class  B  material,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  such  material  equal  to 
two  years'  net  imports  of  such  material. 

"(C)  Class  c  materials.— In  the  case  of  a 
material  classified  under  paragraph  (4)  as  a 
clsss  C  material,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  such  material  equal  to 
one  year's  net  Imports  of  such  material. 

"(6)  Determination  op  nst  imports.- For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (5),  a  year's  net  Im- 
ports of  a  material  Is  the  quantity  of  the 
material  equal  to  the  amount  by  which- 

"(A)  the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  average  annual  imports  of  such 
material  into  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
base  period;  and 

"(ii)  the  average  annual  shipment  of  such 
material  from  the  stockpile  as  excess  mate- 
rial during  the  base  period:  exceeds 

"(B)  the  average  annual  exporU  of  such 
material  from  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
base  period. 

"(7)  Base  period  DEPUfKD.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (6),  the  term  'base  period' 
means  the  most  recent  period  of  five  calen- 
dar years  for  which  daU  is  available. 
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"(d)  Eppbct  op  Establishing  Stockpile 
Requirements  in  Accordance  With  Deter- 
minations Under  Subsection  (c).— The  Sec- 
retary shall  Include  in  each  report  under 
this  section  an  analysis  of  the  effect  (includ- 
ing the  cost  and  the  impact  on  world  mar- 
keU)  of  esUblishing  the  stockpile  require- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  materials,  and 
the  quantities  of  materials,  identified  under 
subsection  (c).  

"(e)  DiPPERENCEs  BrrwEEN  Recommenda- 
tions AND  Net  Import  Results.— When  the 
stockpile  requirements  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  in  a  report  under  this  section 
differ  from  the  materials  and  quantities 
that  are  identified  under  subsection  (c),  the 
Secretary  shall  also  include  in  the  report  a 
detailed  explanation  for  such  differences, 
including- 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  assumptions  used 
to  determine  the  recommended  stockpile  re- 
Qulrements;  and 

"(2)  a  detailed  analysis  supporting  the  rec- 
ommended quantity  and  quality  for  each 
material  recommended  as  a  strategic  and 
critical  material. 

"(f )  Periodic  Review.— The  Secretary  shaU 
conduct  a  detailed  review  of  the  stockpile 
requirement  for  each  strategic  and  critical 
material  at  least  once  every  five  years.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  at  any  time  that 
the  stockpile  requirement  for  a  material 
should  be  revised,  the  Secretary  shaU 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  that— 

"(I)  notifies  Congress  of  that  determina- 
tion; 

•(2)  sets  forth  the  Secretary's  recommend- 
ed stockpile  requirement  for  that  material; 
and 

"(3)  sets  forth  the  assumptions  used  by 
the  Secretary  in  determining  that  recom- 
mended requirement.". 
SEC  iiw.  stckkpile  management. 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 14  (as  added  by  section  1104)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"INTERAGENCY  AGREEMENTS 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  Authority  to  Enter  Into 
Agreements.- The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
an  interagency  agreement  with  the  head  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  for  the  per- 
formance of  functions  of  the  Secretary  re- 
lating to  section  1 106. 

"(b)  Reimbursement.— The  Secretary  shall 
reimburse  the  head  of  any  such  agency  for 
expenses  Incurred  by  that  agency  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  functions  relating  to  the 
stockpile  assigned  to  that  agency  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  an  Interagency  agree- 
ment. 

"appropriations  to  be  MADE  TO  DEPARTMENT 
OP  DEFENSE 

"Sec.  16.  Appropriations  for  the  operation 
and  management  of  the  stockpile  and  for 
deposit  to  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
Transaction  Fund  shall  be  made  as  part  of 
appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department.". 

BBC  IIM.  EXTENSION  OP  USES  OF  STOCKPILE 
nUNBACnON  FUND  AND  (X>DIFICA- 
■nON  OF  RBVOLVING  FUND  PHOVI- 
8ION& 

(a)  In  Ornxral.— Section  9(b)  of  the  stra- 
tegic and  Critical  MateriaU  Stock  PUlng  Act 
(60  U.S.C.  98h(b))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Subject  to  section  5(a)(1),  moneys 
covered  into  the  fund  under  paragraph  (1) 


are  hereby  made  available  (subject  to  such 
llmiUtions  as  may  be  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts)  for— 

"(A)  the  acquisition  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materiaU  under  section  6(aKI); 

"(B)  transporUtion,  storage,  and  other  in- 
cidental expenses  related  to  such  acquisi- 
tion; 

"(C)  development  of  current  specifications 
of  stockpile  materials  and  the  upgrading  of 
existing  stockpile  materials  to  meet  current 
specifications  (including  transporUtion  re- 
lated to  such  upgrading); 

"(D)  testing  and  quality  studies  of  stock- 
pile materiaU;  and 

"(E)  other  reasonable  requirements  for 
management  of  the  stockpile. 

"(3)  Moneys  in  the  fund  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  110 
of  Public  Law  97-377  (96  SUt.  1911)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Notwithstanding" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "That  during" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'During". 

(c)  Applicability  op  Amendments.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  apply 
with  respect  to  funds  covered  into  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Stockpile  Fund  Isefore,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act. 

SEC.     7.     miscellaneous     TECHNICAL     AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Technical  Amendments.— Section  4(a) 
of  Strategic  and  Critical  MateriaU  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98c(a))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Strategic  and  C^ritical  Materials  Stock  PUing 
RevUion  Act  of  1979"  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  July  29, 
1979",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Strategic  and  CMtlcal 
Materials  Stock  Piling  RevUion  Act  of  1979" 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "after  July  29,  1979  ". 

(b)  Clarifying  Amendment.— Section 
6(aK3)  of  such  Act  (50  UJS.C.  98e(a)(3))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  form  most" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  form  more.". 

Mr.  McCXURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  presented  not  only  by 
myself  but  also  by  Senators  Warher. 

BiNGAMAN,    BENTSEM,    STEVEMS,    DOMKK- 

ici.  DeConcini,  Laxalt.  Baucus.  Exon, 
Gaiw,  Melcher,  and  Symms. 

This  amendment  I  will  describe  very 
shortly  and  I  will  reserve  a  detailed  ex- 
planation if  anylXKly  wants  a  detailed 
explanation  of  what  it  does. 

This  amendment  simply  would  take 
from  the  executive  branch  the  author- 
ity to  establish  those  goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  this  is  nec- 
essary, and  it  is  an  old.  old  problem,  is 
that  the  objectives  for  the  critical  ma- 
terials stockpile  have  varied  so  dra- 
matically and  wildly  as  to  defy  any 
logical  interpretation  of  the  bases 
upon  whch  they  are  made. 

Various  administrations  over  the  last 
several  years  have  made  such  great 
changes  in  it  that  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time  has  stepped  in  and  said, 
"We  do  not  understand  what  is  going 
on.  We  do  not  agree  with  what  Is  hap- 
pening. We  are  going  to  set  those 
stockpile  goals  ourselves." 

We  are  operating  under  such  a  re- 
striction today  that  says  there  shall  be 
no  disposal  from  the  stockpile  in  spite 


of  the  fact  that  this  administration 
has  submitted  a  budget  request  indi-  ^ 
eating  such  a  disposal  will  take  place. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  obvious  that  that  is 
needed  that  if  you  will  refer  to  pages 
194  and  195  of  this  bill  that  is  before 
us.  you  wiU  see  that  the  committee 
itself  has  re<»gnized  it.  and  though  we 
have  not  adhered  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  administration,  there  is  a  long  list 
of  targets  established  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  has  in  it  one 
additional  feature.  That  is  in  an  at- 
tempt to  rationalize  the  stockpile  goal 
setting,  it  provides  for  a  study  and  f 
report  to  the  Congress  based  upon  the 
comparison  or  ratio  between  domestic 
consumption  and  domestic  production 
in  order  to  guide  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  decisions  that  Congress  would 
make  with  respect  to  individual  stock- 
pile goals. 

The  Senate  should  also  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  three  specific 
materials  that  have  already  been  ad- 
dressed. One  was  by  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  with  respect 
to  disposal  of  fluorospar.  There  is  a 
special  provision  and  a  special  amend- 
ment  to  take  care  of  one  special  condi- 
tion that  exists  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
That  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  accepted  by  the  committee  and  is 
now  a  part  of  the  bill. 

This  particular  form  of  this  amend- 
ment is  a  result  of  several  years  of  de- 
liberation. I  do  not  recall  now  how 
many  times  I  have  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  to  testify  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  to  change  the  exist- 
ing system.  I  do  recall  at  least  two  oc- 
casions in  the  last  5  years,  one  last 
year.  I  have  filed  statements  upon  nu- 
merous (xxasions  as  well.  We  have  had 
a  number  of  discussions  l>etween  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  members  of  the 
appropriate  committee  in  the  other 
body  that  resulted  in  an  agreement 
earlier  this  year  between  myself  and 
Representative  Bennett,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
in  the  House,  to  meld  the  provisions 
which  he  believed  appropriate  with 
the  provisions  I  have  been  urging  for 
some  time— for  about  5  years,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

That  agreement  that  we  arrived  at 
after  this  5-year  discussion  has  been 
adopted  in  the  committee  in  the 
House  by  a  imanimous  vote,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  when  offered  by  Represent- 
ative Bennett  and  is  in  the  House  biU 
which  is  before  us.  The  amendment 
that  I  am  offering  Is  identical  to  the 
provision  in  the  House-passed  legisla- 
tion. It  would  at  least  provide  both  a 
rational  guide,  but  not  a  binding  guide, 
and  a  means  by  which  we  would  have 
finally  established  what  has  become 
the  practice.  That  is  a  decision  by  the 
legislative  branch  of  what  the  stock- 
pile goals  should  be. 
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Lest  anyone  believe  that  this  is 
simply  a  fight  between  myself  and  one 
or  two  others,  it  has  broad,  widespread 
support  and  has  had  for  many  years. 

Lest  anyone  believes  it  is  only  a  reac- 
tion to  this  administration's  efforts  to 
gain  some  money  to  go  into  the  Treas- 
ury to  reduce  the  deficit  and  to  hell 
with  the  consequences  on  critical  ma- 
terials, just  look  at  what  has  happened 
in  the  radical  variations  in  stockpile 
goals  established  over  the  last  several 
years  in  both  directions  under  various 
administrations. 

Lest  anyone  believe  that  this  is  not 
the  case  today,  remind  yourself  that 
current  law  requires  acquisitions  to 
the  stockpUe  which  would  total  a 
value  of  stockpUe  of  $16  billion. 

The  administration's  proposal  in  the 
face  of  the  current  law  is  to  suggest 
that  we  reduce  from  $16  billion  to  $700 
million.  If  anyone  has  looked  at  the 
needs  of  this  Nation  with  respect  to 
materials  that  would  be  necessary  for 
our  industrial  complex  to  produce  in 
the  event  of  war,  they  must  certainly 
know  that  a  $700  million  objective  for 
the  stockpile  is  ridiculous— absolutely, 
totally,  beyond  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  not  supported  by  any  ra- 
tional evaluation  of  the  needs  of  criti- 
cal materials. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  just  my 
opinion.  Earlier,  I  asked  the  GAO  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  method- 
ology used  in  setting  these  stockpile 
goals.  They  have  not  completed  their 
findings,  but  their  preliminary  certifi- 
cation was  that  indeed  there  was  no 
basis— this  is  their  preliminary  conclu- 
sion and  not  a  final  conclusion— that 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  setting  of  the 
stockpile  goals  as  transmitted  to  us. 

They  stated  in  their  preliminary 
findings  that: 

.  .  .  The  NSC  study  does  not  appear  to 
provide  a  sufficient  basis  for  setting  stock- 
pile goals  or  for  other  U.S.  mobilization 
planning. 

At  another  point,  they  stated: 

.  .  .  The  study  report  did  not  adequately 
reflect  major  disagreements  among  study 
participants  with  regard  to  key  assump- 
tions. 

.  .  .  The  study  did  not  adequately  show 
that  it's  results  could  vary  greatly  with 
changes  in  its  assumptions. 

Study  participants  and  industry  and  eco- 
nomic experts  have  expressed  serious  con- 
cerns about  study  assumptions,  methodolo- 
gy, and  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  this  is 
not  simply,  by  acclamation,  made  part 
of  this  bill  because  it  does  have  wide- 
spread support  and  has  had  lengthy 
discussion  over  many  years.  I  shall  not 
belabor  the  subject  further,  but  I  shall 
be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions 
which  any  Members  may  have. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  Seiuitor  from  New  Hampshire. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  begin  by  pointing  out  that  this 
amendment  is  very  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  administration,  and  I 
state  further  that  the  majority  leader 
intends  to  speak  out  against  it  before 
the  conclusion  of  this  debate. 

The  proposal  put  forth  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Idaho  is  fairly  complex,  but 
its  most  important  element  is  this: 
The  Senators  propose  to  withdraw 
from  the  President  the  authority  to 
determine  what  materials  should  be  in 
the  national  stockpile  and  in  what 
quantity  and  in  what  quality,  to  with- 
draw that  authority  which  the  Presi- 
dent now  has  and  which  Presidents 
have  had  for  a  very  long  time  in  their 
responsibility  for  defense  plarming, 
both  civil  and  military,  to  withdraw 
that  responsibility  and  authority  from 
the  President  and  to  vest  it  in  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  read  that  language  because 
there  can  be  no  confusion  on  the 
point.  I  read  from  the  amendment, 
section  3(a): 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  materials  that  are  strategic 
and  critical  materials  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
each  such  material  to  be  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  form  in  which 
each  such  material  shall  be  acquired  and 
stored,  shall  be  established  by  law. 

Who  makes  the  laws  around  here?  It 
is  not  the  I*resident;  it  is  not  the  Su- 
preme Court;  it  is  Congress.  Section 
3(a)  says  the  President  will  no  longer 
have  the  authority  he  now  has;  in- 
stead, that  authority  will  rest  in  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  correct  in  his  criticisms  of 
past  management  of  the  stockpile  by 
various  administrations,  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic.  It  has  not  been  a 
record  we  can  point  to  with  pride.  But 
if  it  is  true  that  we  have  had  trouble 
with  present  and  former  Presidents, 
what  kind  of  trouble  are  we  asking  for 
if  we  turn  over  this  authority  to  deter- 
mine what  shall  be  in  the  stockpile 
and  in  what  quantity? 

We  propose  to  turn  that  over  to  535 
Members  of  Congress,  each  of  whom 
often  thinks  he  is  President  in  any 
case.  This  is  an  invitation  to  chaos,  an 
invitation  to  disaster,  it  is  an  invita- 
tion to  parochial  manipulation  of  the 
stockpile  in  order  to  boost  prices  for 
this  commodity  or  that  that  is  impor- 
tant to  this  State  or  that  State. 

That  is  nothing  new.  Even  with  the 
authority  vested  in  the  President 
where  it  is  today  and  has  been  for 
years,  we  have  seen  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  Congress  to  require 
purchase  of  certain  items  and  to  block 
the  sale  of  other  items,  the  basic  pur- 
pose being  to  influence  the  price  of 
commodities  so  as  to  benefit  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State  or  region  involved. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  I  say  to 
my  colleagues,  this  is  a  very  important 
amendment.  It  sounds  fairly  irmocu- 


ous.  sounds  kind  of  boring  and  dry, 
but  this  is  a  momentous  decision  we 
are  about  to  make.  The  question  is.  Do 
we  want  to  take  this  authority  from 
the  President,  who  is  responsible  for 
overall  civil  and  military  plarming  for 
defense  purposes,  and  give  it  to  Con- 
gress; thus,  in  the  view  of  this  Senator, 
at  least,  opening  a  Pandora's  box  and 
sending  out  engraved  invitations  to 
535  Members  of  Congress  to  get  in- 
volved and  invest  in  the  stockpile  man- 
agement for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
economies? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  fea- 
ture of  the  amendment  I  want  to  ad- 
dress. Let  me  first  digress  for  just  a 
moment.  I  assure  my  colleague  from 
Texas  and  others  who  are  anxious  to 
get  on  with  this  that  I  shall  not  be 
long. 

I  alluded  to  attempts  by  Members  of 
Congress  to  manipulate  the  strategic 
stockpile. 

D  2010 

One  example  is  this.  The  sales  of 
silver  from  the  stockpile  have  been 
blocked  since  1982  by  a  Senate  amend- 
ment which  has  been  adopted  in  con- 
ference. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  $732  million  surplus  in  the 
stockpile,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  need  to  sell  surplus  materials 
in  order  to  raise  money  to  buy  things 
that  are  short,  notwithstanding  the 
need  to  raise  money,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  we  have  surpluses  in 
silver  that  we  can  sell,  certain  Mem- 
bers have  blocked  the  sale  of  silver 
some  6  years  now.  That  is  one  exam- 
ple. 

It  is  certainly  not  unique.  There 
have  been  many,  many  others.  An- 
other example,  for  instance,  a  Member 
of  this  body  obtained  an  upgrade  for 
chrome  and  manganese  produced  by  a 
company— where?  In  his  home  State. 
Why?  Because  the  company,  if  it  could 
get  it  upgraded,  then  the  material 
would  be  eligible  for  purchase  by  the 
stockpile. 

It  happens  that  that  company  was 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  the 
Senator's  action,  which  succeeded, 
brought  about  the  sale  of  those  mate- 
rials which  had  been  considered 
subpar  materials  and  lo  and  behold 
benefited  the  firm  in  such  a  way  that 
it  avoided  bankruptcy. 

There  are  many  other  examples  in- 
volving copper.  I  think  Senators  know 
full  well  what  I  am  saying  is  quite 
true. 

The  other  principal  proposal  of  the 
amendment  that  I  want  to  address  is 
this.  In  addition  to  taking  authority 
away  from  the  President  and  giving  it 
to  the  Congress  for  setting  the  materi- 
als and  the  quantity  at  this  time  in 
which  they  are  to  be  purchased,  the 
amendment  would  shift  the  manage- 
ment, day-to-day  operations  and  man- 
agement of  the  stockpile  from  the  Na- 
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tional  Security  Council  which  farms  it 
out  to  GSA  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  Defense  Department  does 
not  want  it.  It  should  not  be  forced  to 
accept  this  responsibility  to  resolve 
interdepartmental  conflicts,  to  resolve 
civilian  military  conflicts  with  respect 
to  planning  for  civil  and  military  de- 
fense contingencies. 

This  responsibility  should  remain  in 
the  Elxecutive  Office.  It  should  remain 
in  the  National  Security  Council 
where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  wrap  it  all  up 
now.  I  stated  what  I  regard  as  the 
principal  flaws  and  dangers  in  this  bill. 
First  is  a  very  great  flaw  and  danger. 
We  are  on  the  verge  of  making  a  very 
important  decision.  In  addition  I 
pointed  out  that  the  National  Security 
Adviser.  Admiral  Poindexter,  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  dated  just  yesterday  stren- 
uously opposing  the  amendment.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
letter  dated  today,  has  likewise  stated 
its  opposition  to  the  proposal  without 
further  extensive  hearings  on  its  likely 
effect. 

Now,  let  me  just  say  this  finally  in 
conclusion.  This  is  not  an  academic 
matter  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  it 
involves  the  very  important  and  monu- 
mental and  in  my  view  dangerous 
transfer  of  authority  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress.  Not  only  that, 
but  this  vote  is  very  important  for  this 
reason.  This  is  not  a  vote  that  is  imma- 
terial. I  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  this  language  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  is  already  in  the  House  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1987.  It  was  inserted  in  sub- 
committee. It  was  not  voted  upon  at 
any  point.  It  was  inserted  in  the  sub- 
committee as  original  language.  It  was 
not  discussed  at  any  great  length. 
There  have  been  no  votes,  either  re- 
corded votes  or  voice  votes  on  this 
thing.  It  sort  of  just  snuck  into  the 
House  bill,  and  now  this  vote,  which 
we  are  about  to  have,  is  the  vote  that 
is  going  to  make  the  difference  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  House  bill.  If  the  Sen- 
ators from  Idaho  succeed  in  this,  then 
it  is  not  going  to  be  a  conferenceable 
item  so  this  is  the  last  chance  that  in- 
terested parties  have  to  block  this  pro- 
posal. 

If  it  succeeds  iiere,  the  President 
loses,  the  country  loses,  and  the  propo- 
nents gain  something  that  they  feel 
strongly  about  but  which  I  feel  is  not 
wise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  from  Admiral 
Poindexter  and  Maj.  Gen.  Evan  L. 
Hultman,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  These  are  the 
letters  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REScatvE  OmcER  Association 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  DC,  August  8.  198e. 
Hon.  Gordon  Humphrey, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Preparedness, 
Armed  Services  Committee,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  C^hairman:  The  Reserve  Officers 
Association    (ROA)   strongly   opposes   any 
amendment  to  the  DoD  Authorization  Bill, 
S.  2683,  which  would  alter  the  Presidential 
National  Defense  Stoclcpile  goal-setting  au- 
thority without  fully  exploring  what  impact 
such  a  change  would  have  on  national  de- 
fense. 

The  ROA  was  chartered  by  Congress  for 
the  express  purpose  of  insuring  an  adequate 
national  security.  The  more  than  125,000 
members  of  the  association  are  concerned 
that  ajny  legislation  which  would  transfer 
stockpile  goal-setting  authority  from  the 
President  to  Congress  would  abet  special  in- 
terests and  could  jeopardize  national  securi- 
ty. Decisions  relating  to  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  should  be  made  in  the  inter- 
est of  defense,  and  the  stockpile  should  not 
be  used  with  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  do- 
mestic producers.  Shifting  the  responsibility 
for  the  stockpile  from  the  National  Security 
Council  to  the  Etepartment  of  Defense 
would  surely  create  management  problems 
and  reduce  scarce  funds  available  for  higher 
priority  defense  needs. 

The  ROA  encourages  change  to  the  goal- 
setting  or  management  of  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  be  made  only  after  conduct- 
ing in-depth  studies  and  hearings.  Your  con- 
sideration of  ROA  concerns  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Evan  L.  Httltman, 
Major  General,  AUS 
(Ret),      Executive 
Director. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC,  August  5,  19S6. 
Hon.  Gordon  Humphrey, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Preparedness, 
Armed  Services  Committee,  U.S.  Senate, 
WashingtoTi,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Administration 
strongly  opposes  S.  2645,  "A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  by  law  of  the  require- 
ments for  strategic  and  critical  materials  to 
be  stockpiled  In  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile," sponsored  by  Senator  McClure  and 
Symms.  I  would  appreciate  your  support  in 
opposing  this  bill. 

The  most  critical  flaw  of  S.  2645  is  that  it 
would  repeal  Presidential  stockpUe  goal-set- 
ting authority  which  could  seriously  com- 
promise our  national  preparedness.  The 
President,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  U.S.  mobilization  planning 
which  must  encompass  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian mobilization  considerations.  Our  Na- 
tional Defense  Stockpile  should  not  be 
treated  in  a  vacumm. 

Further.  S.  2645  would  result  in  goals  of 
over  $15  billion.  This  $15  bUlion  would  pro- 
vide significant  domestic  minerals  and  mate- 
rials production  subsidies— not  national  se- 
curity protection— at  the  expense  of  other 
higher  priority  defense  needs.  The  goals  es- 
tablished initially  by  the  bill  would  be  those 
in  effect  in  October  1984.  These  are  the 
same  goals  that  the  President  concluded 
were  significantly  overstated  after  an  ex- 
haustive two-year  stockpile  study. 


In  the  future,  this  bill  would  allow  goals 
to  be  adjusted  using  a  peacetime  imports- 
based  formula  that  would  act  as  an  auto- 
matic domestic  Industry  subsidy.  Stockpile 
goals  based  on  the  "imports"  formula  would 
increase  whenever  domestic  production 
levels  decline  and  import  levels  rise.  When 
combined  with  "Buy  American"  provisions, 
the  result  is  an  automatic  and  very  costly 
domestic  subsidy.  Manipulation  of  the 
stockpile  to  provide  domestic  subsidies  is 
tantamount  to  using  the  stockpile  for  eco- 
nomic purposes  which  is  explicitly  prohibit- 
ed by  the  Strategic  and  Oitical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act. 

Once  again,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  oppose 
S.  2645. 

John  M.  Poindexter. 

Mr.  GRAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition,  in  fact  strong  opposi- 
tion, to  this  amendment,  I  know  it  is 
late,  and  I  know  everybody  looks  at 
amendments  related  to  the  Minute- 
man  and  they  think  they  are  impor- 
tant. I  think  they  are  important.  But  I 
believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant amendments  we  are  going  to  vote 
on  tonight,  and  I  want  to  make  as 
strong  an  argument  as  I  am  capable  of 
making  against  this  amendment.  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Idaho, 
but  we  all  have  bad  ideas,  and  I  believe 
this  is  one. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  that  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  do  not  make  mistakes.  Every- 
body knows  they  make  mistakes.  I  am 
not  going  to  argue  that  our  stockpiling 
policy  has  always  been  rational  or  has 
always  been  stable.  It  has  often  been 
none  of  those  things. 

I  would  economically  argue  that  we 
have  tended  to  do  more  than  we 
should  have  rather  than  less.  But 
what  I  will  argue,  Mr.  President,  and 
argue  very  strongly,  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent at  least  is  the  one  person  elected 
by  all  the  people  and  given  by  the 
Constitution  very  specific  powers  re- 
lated to  national  defense. 

While  Presidents  have  been  right  or 
wrong  about  stockpiling  of  commod- 
ities necessary  to  fight  a  war.  I  submit 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  by 
representing  all  50  States  they  are  less 
prone  than  are  Members  of  Congress 
to  try  to  promote  some  individual  ob- 
jective through  stockpiling. 

Now,  this  amendment  basically  takes 
the  setting  of  the  stockpUe  goal  away 
from  the  President,  though  Congress 
has  in  the  past  and  does  now  set  limi- 
tations on  it— for  political  reasons  re- 
lated to  conunodity  prices  and  the  pro- 
duction of  resources  in  one  State  or 
another.  This  amendment  proposes 
taking  that  power  away  from  the 
President  and  giving  it  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  I  think  I  can  make  my  case 
very  briefly.  We  Just  voted  earlier 
today  on  a  voice  vote  with  great  relief 
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to  most  Members  to  buy  100  million 
tons  of  coal  more  than  virtually  every 
Member  of  this  body— in  fact,  every 
member  of  the  committee— knows  that 
we  need. 

Now,  why.  Mr.  President,  were  so 
grateful  to  squander  the  taxpayers' 
money  by  buying  100  million  tons  of 
coal  more  than  we  knew  we  needed? 
Well,  the  reason  we  were  so  delighted 
is  that  we  were  being  cheated  much 
less  than  we  were  the  year  before.  The 
year  before  we  were  forced  by  an 
amendment,  which  Members  voted  for 
to  help  out  a  colleague  or  a  region  or 
an  industry,  that  in  reality  did  some- 
thing we  all  learned  as  children  in  the 
cliche  "sending  coal  to  Newcastle." 

In  fact,  with  the  amendment  adopt- 
ed last  year,  which  we  moved  away 
from  this  year,  we  shipped  high  sulfur, 
high  cost,  high  transportation  cost 
coal  to  Ehirope  and  burned  it.  creating 
pollution  problems  for  the  Europeans 
and  massive  losses  for  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Now.  why  have  we  sent  "coal  to 
Newcastle,"  at  great  expense  to  the 
taxpayer,  at  great  loss,  spending  three 
or  four  times  more  for  every  Job  in  the 
coal  industry  and  that  we  might  have 
generated  more  than  the  people  got 
for  producing  the  coal?  Why  did  we  do 
that? 

We  did  it  because  of  the  logrolling 
buddy  system  that  somebody  wanted 
to  do  something  to  help  their  region. 
It  was  only  the  taxpayer  paying  for  it. 
so  we  all  looked  the  other  way.  We 
created  international  problems  with 
the  Germans  by  forcing  the  burning 
of  high-sulfur  coal  when  they  had  low- 
sulfur  coal.  We  created  the  absurdity 
of  pairing  a  higher  price  for  coal,  then 
paying  huge  transportation  costs  and 
coming  over  and  burning  it  on  the 
very  site  that  we  could  have  bought 
cheaper  coal  with  no 'transportation 
cost  and  lower  siilfur.  And  we  did  that 
because  the  Congress  was  microman- 
aging  resources  and  we  had  political 
logrolling  going  on. 
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Today,  we  have  a  great  victory.  We 
stopped  doing  that,  and  the  price  we 
paid  was  to  agree  to  buy  100  million 
tons  of  coal  we  do  not  need  as  our 
payoff  to  stop  doing  the  absurdity 
that  we  all  learned  as  children. 

The  issue  here  is,  do  you  really  want 
to  let  Congress  set  the  goal  for  the 
sto^pile,  when  each  of  us  has  in  our 
own  State  some  resource  that  we  know 
is  critical  to  the  national  good;  that  we 
know  the  Nation  caimot  live  without, 
because  it  is  produced  in  our  States? 
Each  of  us,  with  great  self-righteous- 
ness, can  claim  that  the  stockpUe  is 
too  low. 

Mr.  President.  I  lu^e  my  colleagues 
not  to  make  this  mistake.  We  do  not 
need  more  coal  going  to  Newcastle.  We 
do  not  need  more  100-mllllon-ton  rip- 
offs  of  the  taxpayer.  We  are  already 


almost  $10  billion  over  budget  on  this 
bill. 

We  came  to  the  floor  thinldng 
people  were  going  to  be  trying  to  cut 
out  defense.  They  have  cut  out  de- 
fense, but  they  have  drowned  the  bill 
in  porkbarrel.  Do  we  want  to  bring 
more  pork  bellies  to  burst  this  bill  at 
the  seams?  I  say  no. 

I  urge  my  colleagues:  Reject  this 
amendment.  Let  the  President  decide 
the  policy. 

Let  me  remind  Senators  how  it 
works.  The  President  makes  a  decision 
about  stockpiling.  He  notifies  the  au- 
thorizing committee.  We  review  it.  He 
waits  30  days,  and  then  it  goes  into 
effect. 

That  is  not  a  perfect  system.  The 
President  makes  mistakes.  We.  who 
have  30  days,  more  often  than  not 
have  other  things  to  do  and  may  or 
may  not  get  to  it.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  set  this  goal— and  every  Senator  is 
going  to  have  a  product  in  his  State 
that  we  will  have  to  stockpile— we  are 
going  to  squander  billions  of  dollars 
we  do  not  have.  Every  dollar  we  add  to 
the  stockpile  is  going  to  come  out  of 
here,  and  we  are  going  to  build  fewer 
planes  and  fewer  tanks  and  have  fewer 
people  to  serve  in  uniform. 

If  you  think  100  million  tons  of  coal 
that  we  are  going  to  stack  up  some- 
where is  going  to  keep  Ivan  back  from 
the  gate.  I  submit  that  Ivan  is  unlikely 
to  be  deterred  from  aggression  by  a 
stockpile  of  coal. 

Mr.  President,  we  currently  have,  in 
$6.7  billion  worth  of  stockpiles,  the 
ability  to  fight  a  3-year  global,  conven- 
tional conflict.  That  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  consume  at  the  same  level 
that  we  are  consuming  now.  Obvious- 
ly, we  are  going  to  have  to  reduce 
luxury  uses  of  these  metals  if  we  end 
up  in  a  conflict. 

In  fact,  the  administration  wants  to 
sell  $3  billion  out  of  the  stockpile,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  let  them  do  that. 
We  are  not  going  to  let  them  do  that 
because  some  people  think  we  should 
not  do  it.  Some  people  produce  com- 
modities they  would  sell,  and  they  do 
not  want  them  sold  because  it  would 
hurt  their  State.  We  are  not  going  to 
do  it  because,  when  you  get  down  to  it, 
there  are  not  a  lot  of  people  willing  to 
stand  up  and  yell  that  the  taxpayers 
are  losing  $3  billion. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  I 
submit  that  we  are  going  to  have  more 
pork  barrel  in  the  setting  of  our  stock- 
piles than  ever  before,  and  we  are 
going  to  squander  billions  of  dollars 
buying  resources,  for  political  reasons, 
at  the  very  time  when  we  desperately 
need  to  spend  the  money  on  defense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond  in  a  brief  manner  to  my 
friend,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  described  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  as  his  good  friend.  But  even 


good  friends  can  sometimes  be  wrong. 
That  certainly  is  true,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  Just  illustrated  it,  be- 
cause he  is  wrong  on  his  facts:  he  is 
wrong  on  his  politics. 

What  he  says,  in  effect,  is  that  you 
can  trust  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  will  never  make  a  mistake, 
or  might  occasionally  make  a  mistake, 
but  you  can  trust  him  more  than  Con- 
gress, who  certainly  will  make  a  mis- 
take. 

I  have  a  vague  suspicion  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  both  this  one  and  past  ones; 
yet,  those  goals  have  gone  up  and 
down,  with  no  rational  explanation, 
under  the  situation  that  he  describes 
as  being  not  perfect  but  next  to  per- 
fect. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
referred  to  the  letter  from  Admiral 
Poindexter.  Admiral  Poindexter  is  out 
of  the  coimtry.  He  did  not  sign  the 
letter. 

I  mention  that  only  because  it  is  not 
a  question  of  Ronald  Reagan  making  a 
decision,  because  we  all  know  that 
that  decision  is  delegated.  I  will  show 
you  the  Executive  order  if  you  doubt 
it.  It  is  delegated  to  someone  else.  To 
whom  was  it  delegated?  The  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency. 

What  did  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  say  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  OMB?  He  said:  "You  have  de- 
prived me  of  the  ability  to  manage 
this.  I  don't  have  the  personnel  or  the 
fimds  to  manage  it,  so  you  take  it." 

What  was  done?  Instead  of  first 
taking  it,  they  sent  it  to  the  National 
Security  Council. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

What  happened  there  was  that  a 
man  who  used  to  be  in  OMB,  who  is 
now  at  the  National  Security  Council, 
did  what  you  might  expect  him  to  do. 
He  took  OMB's  position  right  in  the 
National  Security  Council  and  writes  a 
letter  and  sends  it  here  and  says,  in 
effect,  that  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  did  not  see  that 
and  did  not  make  that  decision. 

What  you  are  arguing  for  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  bureaucrat's  decision  as 
being  more  nearly  perfect  than  that  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  says 
that  the  stockpile  requirements  would 
be  established  by  law.  That  does  not 
cut  the  President  of  the  United  States 
out  of  it.  It  reserves  the  process  in 
which,  under  the  current  process,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  delegat- 
ed to  somebody  in  his  administration 
the  authority  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress;  and  Congress,  having 
the  right  to  accept  or  veto  it— no  dis- 


cussion of  the  Chadha  decision— the 
right  to  take  action  in  contravention 
of  that  recommendation. 

This  bill  says  that  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wiU  suggest  in  a  law 
what  the  stockpUe  goals  shall  be,  and 
they  will  be  sent  to  the  President  for 
his  approval  or  his  veto— a  constitu- 
tional process. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  the  supreme  com- 
mander and,  therefore,  he.  and  he 
alone,  should  have  control.  It  seems  to 
me  that  that  Is  what  this  whole  exer- 
cise in  the  DOD  authorization  bill  is. 
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We  do  not  delegate  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  make  every  se- 
curity decision  for  this  country.  He 
has  a  responsibility.  He  makes  a  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress.  The  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  take  a 
look  at  those  recommendations  and 
Congress  decides  what  the  objective 
should  be. 

Let  us  see  what  the  result  of  that  is 
in  this  system  that  is  supposed  to  be  so 
good  today.  It  has  been  so  bad  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  administration's 
authority  has  been  suspended  by  law 
and  the  administration  does  not  have 
the  authority  now  to  dispose  of  those 
stockpiles  because  Congress  said,  "You 
are  not  exercising  that  authority  re- 
sponsibly and  we  want  to  hold  that 
back  until  we  have  a  chance  to  look." 

What  are  we  doing?  If  you  look 
down  through  the  list  of  critical  mate- 
rials, what  are  critical  materials 
anyhow?  The  Senator  from  Texas  has 
indicated  that  we  have  enough  materi- 
als to  fight  a  3-year  war  and  that  is 
plain  balderdash.  Why  is  it  that  when 
we  have  a  broader  conflict  and  a  more 
intensive  industrial  basis  for  the  con- 
flicts today  then  in  the  past  we  have 
half  the  capacity  we  had  once  before 
when  another  President,  exercising 
nearly  impecable  authority,  nearly  un- 
challengable  discretion  certainly  to 
save  the  taxpayers'  money,  suggested 
that  our  stockpile  requirements 
should  be  doubled  what  they  are 
today,  and  now  we  are  being  told  we 
ought  to  reduce  it  to  700  million  from 
16  billion. 

Mr.  President,  even  with  the  current 
inventories  that  we  have  and  the  inad- 
equacy of  those  inventories  to  meet 
the  industrial  needs  of  our  country  in 
the  event  of  war.  there  are  no  stock- 
pile goals  for  chromium,  none,  zero. 
We  are  dependent  upon  imports  for  73 
percent  of  the  chromium  used,  and 
that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  war 
effort. 

We  get  the  balance  of  our  73  percent 
from  places  like  South  Africa,  Zim- 
babwe. Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey,  all 
very  secure  places  in  the  event  of  a 
war. 

Cobalt.  95  percent  of  our  total  con- 
sumption in  this  country  is  imported 
today.  There  are  zero  stockpile  goals. 


Why  would  we  have  no  stockpile  goals 
for  cobalt?  Because  of  the  95  percent 
we  get  come  from  such  secure  places 
as  Zambia,  Zaire,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Let  us  look  at  manganese.  We  are 
100  percent  dependent  on  imported 
supplies  for  manganese,  100  percent. 
And  where  do  we  get  that  manganese? 
We  get  it  from  South  Africa,  Brazil, 
and  Gabon,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  100  percent  dependent 
upon  new  production  for  imports,  we 
have  no  stockpile  goals  today  under 
this  system  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  suggests  it  so  nearly  per- 
fect. 

Nickel,  68  percent  dependent  upon 
imports,  and  our  stockpile  goals  zero, 
and  where  do  we  get  it  from,  Botswana 
and  Australia. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  secure  Navy  to  guar- 
antee secure  sealanes  of  communica- 
tion, nor  should  we  be  tying  up  ship- 
ping in  the  event  of  a  war  in  order  to 
get  supplies  from  across  the  oceans  of 
things  upon  which  we  are  100  percent 
dependent.  That  is  a  security  require- 
ment. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  platiniun 
group.  92  percent  dependent  upon  im- 
ports. And  where  do  we  get  our  im- 
ports of  the  platinum  group  metals? 
Prom  South  Africa  and  U.S.S.R. 

We  will  be  early  next  week,  I  hope, 
and  I  think  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  hopes  that  we  will,  indeed  have 
a  vote  on  sanctions  against  South 
Africa.  I  will  oppose  those  sanctions. 
Part  of  the  reasons  I  will  oppose  those 
sanctions  are  the  very  facts  that  I 
have  been  elucidating  here  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  materials  that  are  crit- 
ical to  the  defense  of  this  country,  not 
Just  pork  barrel  for  individuals.  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  Texas 
there  are  none  of  these  materials  I 
have  been  listing  here  that  are  pro- 
duced in  my  State,  none.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  cobalt,  but  not  at  current 
market  prices  and  not  for  quite  a  little 
while  is  that  likely  to  occur. 

So  this  Is  not  a  parochial  matter  for 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  buy 
silver  for  the  stockpile  and  the  sugges- 
tion is  made  by  Admiral  Poindexter  in 
the  letter  my  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  circulated  that  somehow  a 
Buy  American  provision  is  going  to  ex- 
acerbate the  problem.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  Buy  American  provi- 
sion in  ciurent  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes;  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  truly  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  mistak- 
en on  that  point. 

I  want  to  read  from  the  appendix  to 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  This  Is 
in  reference  to  the  continuing  resolu- 


tion for  that  year  Public  Law  98-473. 
"During  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985  not  more  than  $185  million  in 
additional  amounts  previously  appro- 
priated to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended may  be  obligated  from 
amounts  in  the  national  defense  stock- 
pile transaction,  provided  that"— this 
is  the  important  part— "provided  that 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
paragraph  may  be  used  to  purchase 
any  strategic  and  critical  materials  for 
the  national  defense  stockpUe  that  are 
not  mined  and  refined  in  the  United 
States." 

That  is  Buy  America.  That  applies 
to  $185  million  that  Is  still  unexpend- 
ed that  needs  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
what  he  is  looking  at  is  a  specific  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  a  specific 
amount  of  money  that  was  made  avaU- 
able,  and  I  would  also  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  there  are  unex- 
pended funds  in  the  stockpUe  that  are 
not  subject  to  any  such  limitation  at 
aU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  these  funds 
must  be  expended  first  and  these  are 
Buy  America  stipulations. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  They  may  have  to 
be  spent  first,  and  I  am  not  prepared 
to  argue  that  point,  but  the  money 
that  is  there  in  the  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  the  StockpUe  funds  have  no 
Buy  America  provision.  That  is  an  ab- 
solute red  herring  and,  frankly,  I 
resent  the  distortion  of  the  record. 

People  are  entitled  to  their  opinion 
but  they  are  not  entitled  to  their  own 
facts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
point.  I  wiU  be  happy  to  yield  later. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  is  welcome  to 
read  it.  I  will  give  him  my  copy. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
change  is  badly  needed  as  evidenced 
by  the  fluctuation  of  the  last  several 
years  and  there  is  no  one  who  has 
spoken  on  the  floor  this  evening  with 
respect  to  this  provision  who  has  not 
admitted  that  the  administration  and 
management  of  that  stockpUe  funds 
and  the  establishment  of  the  goals  has 
not  been  badly  managed  in  the  past. 

I  wiU  not  burden  the  Rbcord.  I  know 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  done  tonight, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  spend  the  time 
to  go  through  aU  of  the  charts,  but  I 
would  invite  you  if  you  have  any  inter- 
est at  aU  in  whether  or  not  it  is  poUtl- 
caUy  motivated  or  manipulated  today 
to  look  at  the  charts  on  the  fluctua- 
tions of  StockpUe  goals  year  by  year. 

It  was  suggested  a  moment  ago  that 
somehow  it  was  wrong  for  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  require  the  upgrading  of 
chrome  and  manganese.  It  is  perhaps 
also  wrong  for  us  to  have  taken  action 
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to  get  the  consent  of  the  administra- 
tion to  upgrade  the  stockpile  of  beryl- 
lium. Why  did  we  do  that?  Because  be- 
ryllium is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
^I  Program  and  the  stockpile  that 
we  have  is  not  of  an  appropriate  grade 
to  use  in  that  program.  So  we  asked 
them  to  allow  that  that  substance  be 
refined  and  upgraded  so  that  that 
which  is  in  the  stockpile  would  be 
usable  in  event  of  a  war. 

Yes;  there  is  a  domestic  refiner  who 
benefits  from  that  action.  Is  the 
reason  we  did  it  to  benefit  that  par- 
ticular refiner  who  is  not  in  my  State? 
No.  It  is  because  we  want  to  have  in 
the  stockpile  a  stock  of  beryllium  that 
could  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  war. 

That  is  not  pork  barrel  any  more 
than  ordering  a  tank  or  a  ship  or  an 
airplane  or  any  other  procurement  for 
a  defense  system  is  pork  barrel. 

It  is  possible  to  distort  those  goals.  It 
is  possible  in  any  system  that  we  have 
to  attach  to  it  a  parochial  interest.  But 
to  indicate  that  because  it  may  happen 
in  a  particular  State  indicates,  per  se, 
it  is  pork  barrel  is  ridiculous. 

I  support  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. That  happens  to  benefit  the 
State  of  Texas  where  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  located,  representing  his 
constitutents.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
person  from  an  oil-producing  State 
should  have  to  apologize  for  believing 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  reserve 
supply  of  something  that  is  critical  a£ 
petroleum  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  a 
cutoff  of  that  supply.  I  do  not  accuse 
any  Member  of  this  body  or  the  other 
who  voted  in  favor  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  or  its  funding  who 
happens  to  come  from  a  producing 
State  saying  that  it  is  simply  pork 
barrel  politics.  It  is  not. 

It  is  prudent  for  this  coimtry  to  try 
to  have  within  its  stockpile  of  critical 
materials  those  things  which  are  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  industrial  strength 
of  this  country. 

I  do  not  mean  to  belabor  the  subject 
and  perhaps  I  have  spoken  too  long  al- 
ready, but  I  am  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber and  to  have  observed  what  hap- 
pened at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II  when  we  converted  our  industrial 
capacity  into  a  miracle  of  production 
for  the  war  effort.  We  could  not  have 
whipped  the  Axis— Germany.  Italy, 
and  Japan— on  the  basis  of  the  mili- 
tary equipment  that  we  had  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We  won 
the  war  because  we  had  productive  ca- 
pacity which  we  could  turn  to  the  pro- 
duction of  instruments  of  war. 
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I  submit  to  you  that  we  do  not  have 
and  we  should  not  have  now  that  level 
of  preparedness  that  has  on  hand  all 
the  materials  of  war  that  have  to  be 
consxuned  during  a  3-year  war  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  But  we  had 
better  have  available  to  us  the  indus- 
trial capacity  and  the  critical  materi- 


als that  are  needed  to  fuel  that  indus- 
trial capacity  or  we  will  not  win  the 
next  one  unless  it  !s,  indeed,  a  2-week 
war  that  is  settled  by  nuclear  ex- 
change at  the  outset.  We  all  pray  it 
will  not  be  that. 

But  there  is  no  rational  basis  upon 
which  anyone  can  allege  that  the 
stockpile  today  is  sufficient  to  all  of 
the  production  needs  for  a  3-year  war. 
And  the  GAO  study,  while  not  final, 
will  indicate  that  indeed  the  stock- 
piles, the  methodology,  the  supporting 
documentation,  and  the  materials  that 
are  necessary  to  confirm  the  findings 
and  the  latest  reconunendation,  which 
is  so  dramatically  different  from  earli- 
er ones,  is  simply  inadequate  to  the 
task. 

Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  and  I 
think  in  the  judgment  of  many  others 
in  this  body,  and  certainly  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  other  body  that  has  al- 
ready adopted  this  position,  we  ought 
to  make  this  change  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
speak  for  about  1  minute  and  30  sec- 
onds, so  the  managers  can  relax. 

I  want  to  say  that  my  friend  from 
Idaho  makes  an  interesting  case,  as 
does  my  senior  colleague  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  I  just  want  to  make 
an  observation. 

This  amendment  essentially  will 
have  the  Congress,  in  a  sense,  manag- 
ing something  else— in  this  case,  man- 
aging, if  you  will,  the  levels  of  the 
strategic  stockpile. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  quarter  to  9  on  a 
Friday  night.  We  have  been  here  every 
night  until  II,  12,  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  This  Congress  cannot  even 
manage  what  time  it  is  supposed  to 
have  supper.  We  cannot  manage  our 
time.  We  cannot  manage  anything. 
The  majority  leader  has  been  trying  to 
get  a  unanimous-consent  agreement.  It 
has  taken  more  time  to  get  that  than 
it  took  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

We  have  got  here  tonight  an  amend- 
ment offered  in  good  faith  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  that  says  we  are  now 
going  to  give  the  Congress  the  power 
to  manage  the  levels  of  strategic  stock- 
piles. It  is  a  bad  idea. 

I  can  see  what  will  happen.  We  will 
get  here  to  the  floor  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  make  a  logi- 
cal, reasoned,  rational  judgment  on 
what  that  ought  to  be,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  will  do  that.  We 
will  then  get  to  the  floor  and  we  will 
have  meetings  in  the  Democratic 
Cloakroom,  in  the  Republican  Cloak- 
room, in  the  Marble  Room,  trying  to 
figure  out  which  amendments  we  are 
going  to  offer  to  what  to  see  that  the 
stockpile  will  be  the  way  we  want  it. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot  manage 
things  around  here,  we  ought  not  to 
manage  this.  If  the  President  is  not 
managing  it  well,  then  let  us  change 
the  law  smd  make  him  manage  it 
better  than  he  does,  have  it  properly 


in  FEMA  or  in  OMB.  Let  us  put  it 
someplace  else.  But  let  us  not  go  and 
ask  this  Congress  to  manage  anything. 
We  know  better.  We  cannot  manage 
ourselves,  let  alone  the  strategic  stock- 
pile. 

Mr.  P»resident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  says  if  they  are  not  managing 
it  well,  let  us  change  the  management. 
That  is  one  of  the  provisions  in  the 
amendment,  to  say  it  ought  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
who  has  both  the  knowledge  and  the 
ability  to  determine  how  that  stock- 
pile ought  to  be  managed. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Well,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield  for  one  moment,  I  would 
simply  respond  to  that,  that  I  do  not 
mind  DOD  managing  it.  but  we  would 
be  managing  the  establishment  of  the 
policy.  I  do  not  think  we  are  constitu- 
tionally able  to  do  that,  and  I  do  not 
use  that  in  the  legal  term,  bat  the  fig- 
urative term. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  not  supposed  to 
establish  policy,  who  is?  Get  back  to 
read  the  Constitution. 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  strong  support 
for  the  defense  stockpile  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  Mr.  McClure  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure. The  amendment  is  needed  to 
ensure  the  viability  of  the  stockpile 
and  it  is  necessary  to  act  on  it  at  this 
time.  I  understand  that  similar  lan- 
guage has  already  been  added  to  the 
House  DOD  authorization  bill  by  Con- 
gressman Bennett  and  I  encourage 
the  adoption  of  the  McClure  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

The  National  Defense  Stockpile  wa.s 
established  as  a  reservoir  of  essential 
minerals  and  materials  to  safeguard 
the  country  against  a  supply  emergen- 
cy. It  is  considered  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  stockpile  to  guarantee  that  mili- 
tary, industrial  and  essential  civilian 
needs  will  be  met  in  times  of  war  or 
other  declared  national  emergency. 
However,  despite  the  importance  of 
the  stockpile,  it  and  our  national  secu- 
rity have  been  compromised  recently 
as  a  result  of  mismanagement  and 
poorly  conceived  administration  poli- 
cies. In  order  to  ensure  our  security  so 
that  we  do  not  fall  prey  to  a  predatory 
world  market  situation,  or  an  even 
worse  situation  where  we  are  unable  to 
secure  strategic  materials  at  all.  we 
must  take  action  to  maintain  the 
stockpile. 

In  recent  years  stockpile  goals  have 
been  unclear  and  congressional  guid- 
ance has  been  ignored.  The  adminis- 
tration has  called  for  uhderfunding 
the  stockpile  and  requiring  disposal  of 


critical  materials  to  reduce  our  budget 
deficit.  Despite  critically  low  supplies, 
at  many  times  in  the  past  materials 
that  were  sold  as  surplus  needed  to  be 
required  at  a  higher  cost,  thus  impos- 
ing a  substantial  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers. 

Last  year  the  administration  pro- 
posed a  plan  to  "modernize"  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Stockpile.  However,  in 
point  of  fact,  this  plan  proposed  to 
reduce  dramatically  many  goals  that 
have  been  established  in  the  past  for 
minerals  and  materials  in  the  stock- 
pile. The  proposal  would  have  sharply 
diminished  the  stockpile's  size.  The 
1979  act  creating  the  stockpile  man- 
dated that  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  3  years  in  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency.  But  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  would  reduce  the  level 
to  just  over  1  year  for  some  materials 
and  to  just  3  days'  worth  of  copi>er.  I 
fear  that  the  real  motivation  behind 
the  administration's  revised  stockpile 
goals  was  OMB's  desire  for  short-term 
deficit  reduction. 

In  fact,  these  misguided  policies 
have  created  undue  hardships  for 
much  of  our  domestic  mining  industry. 
Copper,  in  particular,  has  direct  mili- 
tary uses  and  was  one  of  three  critical 
materials  needed  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war.  At  this  time  the 
copper  industry  along  with  a  number 
of  other  domestic  mining  industries 
are  at  all-time  low  ebbs.  Poor  stockpile 
management  further  exacerbates 
these  problems  and  serves  to  further 
erode  our  national  security  in  this 
area. 

The  McClure  amendment  will  re- 
verse many  of  these  policies.  It  will 
bring  stability  to  the  stockpile  pro- 
gram and  calls  for  establishing  stock- 
pile requirements  in  statute.  These 
provisions  will  eliminate  the  budget- 
ary and  political  manipulations  of  the 
stockpile  and  reestablish  its  original 
purposes  and  policies. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  McClure 
amendment.* 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now  a 
quarter  of  9  o'clock.  We  have  votes 
stacked  until  9:30.  If  tHe  debate  is  con- 
cluded—and I  hope  it  is— on  this 
amendment,  then  I  would  certainly 
move,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to  table 
this  amendment.  I  hope  we  could  get 
another  debate  going. 

The  problem  with  windows  is  that  it 
is  hard  to  manage  the  windows.  What 
we  have  now  is  we  have  45  minutes 
left  and  debate  on  this  amendment 
has  been  thorough  and  I  think  we 
have  had  enough  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

So  can  we  get  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  on  the  alcohol  amend- 
ment or  can  we  get  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  on  the  SDI  amendment.  If  we 
can  get  someone  over  here  we  can 
have  a  debate.  Otherwise,  in  the  next 


45  minutes,  I  guess  we  are  just  going 
to  be  sitting  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  the  floor  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment.  The  most  critical  flaw  of 
this  legislation  is  that  it  would  repeal 
Presidential  stockpile  goal-setting  au- 
thority which  could  seriously  compro- 
mise our  national  preparedness.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
is  responsible  for  all  U.S.  mobilization 
planning  which  must  encompass  both 
military  and  civilian  mobilization  con- 
siderations. The  national  defense 
stockpile  is  an  integral  part  of  these 
mobilization  plans  and  is  vital  to  our 
Nation's  sustainability  in  times  of  ex- 
tended conflict. 

AUTHORITY  TRANSFER 

The  transfer  of  stockpile  goal-set- 
ting authority  from  the  President  to 
Congress  could  possibly  prove  a  tempt- 
ing morsel— so  to  speak— since  over 
half  of  the  stockpile's  materials  are 
produced  in  25  different  States.  This 
bill  would  also  allow  future  goals  to  be 
adjusted  using  a  peacetime  "imports- 
based"  formula  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  could  result  in  very 
costly  domestic  subsidies. 

MANAGEMENT  TRANSFER 

I  would  also  challenge  the  merits  of 
transferring  management  of  the  entire 
stockpile  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense from  the  NSC  since  it  would  be 
totally  inappropriate  for  that  agency 
to  be  resolving  the  many  interagency 
differences. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  complete  confidence  that  our 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Pre- 
paredness will  resolve  any  existing 
stockpile  management  deficiencies 
during  their  scheduled  hearings  this 
fall.  I  strongly  urge  that  we  allow 
them  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities— 
and  allow  President  Reagan  to  retain 
his. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  facts.  I  am  not  going 
to  try  to  get  into  the  facts.  But  I  do 
know  there  is  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  from  the  White  House. 
That  was  indicated  to  me  this  after- 
noon. I  may  or  may  not  be  correct.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Poindexter 
signed  the  letter  or  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  raised  that  again  because  I 
tried  to  be  recognized  on  that  earlier. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  quite  cor- 
rect. The  National  Security  Adviser  is 
out  of  town.  But  I  want  to  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  letter  was  read  to 
the  National  Security  Adviser  on  the 
phone  and  he  authorizea  his  signature 
and  it  is  a  perfectly  valid  letter. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say,  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  be  here  unless  there  is 
some  deficiency.  I  agree  with  that.  We 
ought  to  try  to  correct  the  deficiency. 
I  think  that  is  the  argimient  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  also  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas,  Senator  Gramm. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  a  motion  to 
table.  That  is  going  to  be  offered  on 
the  other  side. 

I  want  to  express  what  was  indicated 
to  me  as  recently  as  4  hours  ago,  and 
that  Is  that  there  was  strong  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment— not  to  Sena- 
tor McClure,  but  to  the  amendment. 
They  have  great  respect  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  as  we  all  do. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  know  that  the  administra- 
tion is  not  opposed  to  me.  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  them,  either.  But  I  think 
they  are  wrong.  I  think  the  studies  in- 
dicate it.  I  think  our  experience  indi- 
cates it. 

I  am  amazed  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  can  be  the  kind  of  opposi- 
tion that  has  been  expressed  here  to- 
night when  the  change  is  so  obviously 
needed.  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  majority  leader,  that  I  think  Sena- 
tor Warner  knew  the  administration 
was  opposed  to  it  and  is  opposed  to  it 
and  he  is  a  cosponsor.  I  think  Senator 
BiNGABCAN  knows  that,  and  he  is  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  think  Senator  Bentseh  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion would  like  to  close  down  the 
stockpiles,  virtually,  by  their  action, 
and  he  is  opposed  to  it.  Senator  Ste- 
vens Ls  certainly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  administration  opposes  it.  and  he 
is  a  cosponsor. 

And  I  could  go  down  the  list,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Laxalt,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Sybojs,  aU  of 
these  gentlemen  know  the  administra- 
tion is  opposed  to  it. 

That  budget  submission  has  been 
before  us  for  quite  a  little  while.  But 
we  do  not  simply  rubberstamp  admin- 
istration proposals  in  other  areas.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  here,  either. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  on  his  feet.  We 
have  a  chance  to  do  another  amend- 
ment, a  real  amendment,  and  I  believe 
we  are  going  to  be  through  with  it  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  30  seconds,  I  would  feel  aw- 
fully good  about  it  and  I  will  sit  down. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  has 
given  a  great  response  to  a  speech  that 
I  did  not  give.  I  made  it  very  clear  that 
administrations  have  made  terrible 
mistakes  on  stockpiling,  but  in  this 
case  the  cure  is  worse  than  the  ail- 
ment. Congress  is  not  always  wrong. 
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but  individual  Members  always  have 
individual  concerns. 

D  2050 

The  President  can  veto  the  bill  be- 
cause this  provision  is  in  it  or  because 
some  bad  stockpiling  provision  is  in  it. 
But  the  President  is  not  going  to  veto 
this  bill.  We  all  know  it  is  because 
there  are  so  many  things  in  it  that  he 
wants.  If  he  had  a  line  item  veto,  I 
would  not  worry  about  this  amend- 
ment. But  he  does  not.  He  is  probably 
not  going  to  have  it.  That  is  why  this 
is  a  mistake. 

I  hear  discussion  of  materials  that 
we  are  not  supposed  to  need.  And  as  I 
look  at  the  stockpile,  we  have  $538 
million  worth  of  cobalt.  We  hear  Con- 
gress has  intervened  because  the  Presi- 
dent was  doing  a  bad  job.  The  only 
thing  I  am  aware  of  that  we  have  in- 
tervened on  has  been  silver  in  terms  of 
a  specific  commodity. 

Obviously,  Congress  has  suspended 
the  President's  ability  to  seU  the 
stockpUe  because  people  do  not  want 
to  sell  the  stockpUe. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
chance  now  to  do  three  amendments.  I 
believe  we  can  do  that  in  the  next  7,  8, 
or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  then  Indicate  that  debate  on  the 
MoClure  amendment  has  been  com- 
plfd? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  would  be  fine  If  we 
oould  tmnponrily  Mt  It  ulde. 

Mr.  MoCLURB.  X  think  It  might  ex- 
p«dlt«  busliMM  if  wt  out  complete  the 
dtbftt«.  and  move  to  third  rvadinc,  and 
then  Mt  Mlde  the  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  would  be  a  wonder- 
ful move. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment,  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  understanding  that  the  vote  will  be 
at  9:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
will  require  a  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  occur  at  9:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  withhold  that  unani- 
mous-consent request  on  the  vote  at 
9:30?  The  minority  leader  had  asked  to 
be  on  the  floor  to  make  sure  it  was 
technically  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tea;  let  me  withhold 
that.  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  prob- 
lem with  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  that,  there  is  a 
motion  to  table  pending. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

M.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  has  a  state- 
ment that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amendment.  We  can  do  that  right 
now,  and  save  a  little  time. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized, without  objection. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

THE  TRIDCMT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
record  my  strong  support  for  one  very 
important  feature  of  the  1987  defense 
authorization  bill,  and  that  is  its  provi- 
sion for  the  continuing  procurement 
of  Ohio  class  submarines,  better 
known  as  the  Trident  submarines. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  full  budget 
request  of  $1.4  billion  for  procurement 
of  one  Trident  submarine,  and  an  ad- 
ditional $146.4  million  for  advance 
procurement.  If  approved,  this  will  be 
the  14th  of  30  Trident  submarines 
scheduled  for  deployment  by  the  year 
3000.  Seven  have  already  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  Navy  and  six  are  presently 
under  eonitruetlon  by  the  electric  boat 
division  of  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

Particularly  in  view  of  the  failure  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  authorize  this  request— an  ommis- 
sion  which  I  am  glad  to  note  has  since 
been  rectified  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee — and  also  in  view 
of  possible  future  reductions  in  de- 
fense expenditures  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  process,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  Senate  of  the  prime  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  momentum 
of  the  Trident  submarine  program.  I 
do  so  not  only  because  some  thousands 
of  Rhode  Islanders  earn  their  liveli- 
hood at  the  electric  boat  shipyards, 
but  also  because  the  Trident  program 
has  a  significance  which  vastly  tran- 
scends any  local  interest.  The  Trident 
submarine  is  in  many  ways  the  key- 
stone of  our  national  defense. 

The  technology  of  warfare  has  ad- 
vanced at  such  a  pace  that  we  tend  to 
take  for  granted  the  revolutionary 
breakthrough  which  occiured  when 
the  submarine  grew  out  of  its  tradi- 
tional role  as  a  hunter  of  other  shlpe 
and  became  a  submersible  platform 
for  launching  strategic  missiles.  When 
that  occurred,  the  missile-launching 
submarine  became  a  vital  component 
of  our  strategy  of  deterrence. 


The  whole  theory  of  deterrence  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  significant 
U.S.  strategic  forces  would  survive  an 
initial  enemy  attack  with  a  capability 
to  retaliate  conclusively.  The  Trident 
submarine,  and  its  predecessor  Posei- 
don, provide  that  capability  because 
they  are  designed  for  survivability  and 
endurance.  They  are  virtually  invul- 
nerable to  preemptive  attack.  As  re- 
cently described  in  a  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  entitled  "Quiet  Threat", 
the  Trident  operates  in  such  ghostly 
silence  that  it  can  become  "a  black 
hole  in  the  ocean"  in  the  words  of  one 
Trident  commander. 

Because  the  Trident  thus  is  the  most 
resiliant  element  in  our  national  de- 
fense it  has  been  described  as  "the 
strategic  system  of  the  future."  To  my 
mind,  it  is  the  capital  ship  of  the 
modem  Navy. 

The  Trident  also  has  been  regarded 
as  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  nucle- 
ar age,  insofar  as  it  discourages  our  ad- 
versaries from  contemplating  a  first 
strike,  knowing  as  they  do  that  we 
have  an  assured  second  strike  capabil- 
ity. Moreover,  the  original  Trident  I 
missile,  while  capable  of  awesome  re- 
taliation, is  not  capable  of  mounting 
an  assured  preemptive  strike  against 
hardened  military  targets,  so  it  does 
not  pose  an  offensive  threat. 

I  would  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
many  arms  control  experts  fear  that 
the  new  missile  with  which  the  Navy 
plans  to  arm  the  Trident  submarine, 
the  so-oalled  Trident  II  missile,  will 
disrupt  this  delicate  balance.  I  share 
those  concerns  and  believe  we  should 
examine  these  dangeri  carefully 
before  proceeding  with  deployment  of 
the  Trident  II  missile. 

However,  whatever  questions  there 
may  be  about  the  Trident  II  missile, 
there  is  no  disagreement  about  the 
wisdom  of  proceeding  with  the  pro- 
grammed construction  of  the  full  Tri- 
dent submarine  fleet.  The  Trident  will 
be  the  bulwark  of  our  national  securi- 
ty well  into  the  21st  century.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  bill  before  us  main- 
tains the  momentum  of  the  construc- 
tion program  and  urge  that  all  steps 
be  taken  to  continue  that  momentum 
in  the  future. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"Quiet  Threat"  from  the  July  28,  1986. 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  July  28, 
19M] 

TRionrr  Subs,  Suxiit.  Elusivk  ahd  Dkaslt, 
Chamqi  Nuclkah  Qamk 

(By  Tim  Carrinston  and  John  J.  Fialka) 
Aboard  tri  USS  Alaska.— After  18  years 
as  a  submariner,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Thomas  Purs- 
man  says  he  is  so  used  to  the  silence  of  the 
ocean  depths  that  the  sunlit,  bustling  world 


above  "seems  unnatural."  As  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Alaska,  the  seventh  of  about 
20  Trident  submarines  slated  for  deploy- 
ment. Lt.  Cmdr.  Fursman  remains  sub- 
merged for  70  days  at  a  time. 

Although  the  Alaska  is  as  long  as  the 
Washington  Monument,  It  Is  designed  to 
lurk  undetected  and  unthreatened  by  Soviet 
trackers.  It  can  become  "a  black  hole  in  the 
ocean."  Capt.  Charles  Chotvacs,  Its  com- 
manding officer,  boasts. 

Almost-monastic  silence  Is  enforced 
aboard  the  Alaska.  A  nuclear  reactor  quietly 
drives  large  turbines,  and  dozens  of  "sound- 
whltlng"  features  muffle  the  usual  ship's 
clamor.  Rubber  pads  doors  and  equipment: 
pipes  and  other  metal  fixtures  hang  from 
decks  to  prevent  sound  from  traveling.  The 
goal  is  to  prevent  noise  from  reaching  the 
hull  and  giving  away  the  sub's  position. 

ESCAPING  DETECnOR 

Diulng  Navy  war  games  when  smaller 
attack  submarines  try  to  find  such  ballistic- 
missile  subs.  Tridents  always  escape  detec- 
tion unless  they  deliberately  provide  clues. 
"If  you  said  to  somebody  go  hide  and  don't 
get  detected,  nobody's  going  to  find  him," 
one  Alaska  officer  says. 

Silence  is  also  the  Trident's  hallmark  In 
the  noisy  realms  of  Washington  budget  poll- 
tics.  The  Trident  is  the  nations  most  expen- 
sive weapons  system:  the  20  or  so  subs,  made 
by  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  and  their  mis- 
siles, made  by  Lockheed  Corp..  will  cost 
about  $100  billion.  Yet  the  Trident  program 
has  attracted  relatively  little  controversy  so 
far.  While  peace  activists  and  budget  cutters 
were  slashing  the  administration's  MX  mis- 
sile program,  the  Trident  program  glided 
through  the  budget  wars  largely  untouched. 
Similarly,  the  public  arms-control  debate 
haa  centered  on  space  weapons  and  Europe- 
an mlMiles;  but  It  is  the  Tridents— etch  car- 
rying 34  missilst  bearing  an  average  of  sight 
nuclear  warheads  apieoe-that  are  ehanglng 
the  nuclear  balance, 

The  MX  snd  other  land-based  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missilaa  are  vulnerable  to 
both  itrateglc  and  political  attack.  Deployed 
in  stationary  ■lies,  land-bsaed  ICBMs  are 
easily  tarteted  by  the  Soviets  and  often  not 
welcomed  by  localities.  Submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles,  In  contrast,  are  a  less  visi- 
ble, more  acceptable  deterrent.  And  the 
Navy  is  preparing  to  make  the  Trident  even 
more  deadly.  By  the  end  of  this  decade,  a 
new  Trident  II  SLBM.  called  the  D-S  by  the 
Pentagon,  will  begin  replacing  the  current 
Trident  I. 

SICHIPICANT  CHANGE 

War  planners  generally  consider  existing 
WT.WMg  "second-strike"  weapons  that  would 
be  launched  only  against  Soviet  cities  in  re- 
sponse to  a  nuclear  attack:  they  lack  the  ac- 
curacy to  mount  a  preemptive  "first  strike" 
against  hardened  military  targets,  such  as 
ICBM  silos  and  command  posts.  As  long  as 
Soviet  cities  face  destruction  from  invulner- 
able SLBMs.  strategists  figure  that  Moscow 
won't  attempt  a  preemptive  first  strike.  But 
Trident  II  missiles  should  be  accurate 
enough  to  level  the  most  hardened  targets, 
enabling  the  U.S.,  In  theory  at  least,  to 
launch  a  first  strike  from  submarines. 

Official  U.S.  poUcy  holds  that  the  Soviets 
needn't  worry  about  this  threat  because  the 
D.S.  would  never  start  a  nuclear  war.  Unof- 
ficially, however,  some  U.S.  analysts  fear 
that  the  Soviets  may  respond  with  a 
"launch  on  warning"  policy  that  would  send 
Soviet  missiles  aloft  at  the  first  hint  that 
they  might  be  under  attack. 

The  Trident  II  could  provoke  such  a  hair- 
trigger  approach  because  It  "will  only  make 


them  more  nervous  about  the  short  time 
they  will  have  to  lauch,"  says  Robert  S. 
Norris,  who  is  writing  a  book  on  the  Soviet 
nuclear  arsenal  for  the  Natural  Resource 
defense  Council. 

ironic  obscuhitt 
As  a  result,  many  arms  experts  view  as 
Ironic  the  relatively  scant  attention  directed 
to  the  D-5  In  the  debate  over  the  nuclear- 
arms  race.  "The  MX  is  child's  play  com- 
pared to  the  £>-5,"  says  William  Martel,  a 
Rand  Corp.  specialist. 

Such  strategic  considerations  aren't  a  big 
concern  to  the  165-man  crew  on  the  Alaska. 
They  spend  much  of  their  time  at  sea 
checking  the  missile  systems.  Beginning  a 
simulated  launch,  Capt.  Chotvacs  orders 
that  the  submarine  be  brought  into  a  hover- 
ing position,  using  computers  to  modulate 
the  water  levels  In  buoyancy  tanks.  Then, 
over  the  speaker  system,  comes  a  series  of 
beeps  similar  to  those  that  would  sound  if 
the  captain  received  an  order,  relayed  from 
the  president,  to  begin  an  actual  launch. 

"Battle  stations:  missiles, "  Capt.  Chotvacs 
barks  over  the  speaker  system.  He  adds: 
"This  Is  the  captain.  This  is  an  exercise." 
Next,  Lt.  Cmdr.  Pursman  repeats  this  same 
command,  one  of  a  series  of  redundant  steps 
required  for  any  missile  launch,  simulated 
or  real.  When  the  missiles  are  ready.  Capt. 
Chotvacs  gives  the  order,  "Initiating  fire." 

While  the  Alaska's  weapons  officer 
squeezes  a  red  trigger  below,  Capt.  Chotvacs 
watches  a  control-room  screen  showing  each 
of  the  24  missiles  moving  through  a  progres- 
sion of  stages— "denote,"  "prepare"  and,  fi- 
nally, "away."  In  a  real  launching,  the 
"away,"  light  would  flash  when  the  mlaalle 
had  been  fired. 

Because  of  Its  quiet  financing  successes, 
together  with  the  problems  afflicting  other 
defense  progranu,  the  Trident  has  become 
"the  strateglie  lyatem  of  the  future,"  one  ad- 
miral says.  Othen  In  the  Pentagon  appar- 
ently agree.  "It's  becoming  a  more  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  deterrent,"  layi  Richard 
Perle,  the  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
inUmatlonal  Mourity  policy, 

Soviet  war  planners  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  Trident— probably  more  so  than 
about  the  more  publicized  MX  missile 
system  or  the  near-term  prospects  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  The  Trident  II 
missile,  which  is  scheduled  for  deployment 
In  1989,  will  be  the  most  expensive  and  most 
destructive  nuclear  weapon  ever  deployed 
by  the  U.S. 

chancing  plans 
The  D-5's  Improved  accuracy,  plus  the 
Trident's  stealth.  Is  believed  to  be  pushing 
changes  in  strategic  war  plans  on  both  sides. 
U.S.  analysts  have  begun  to  worry  that 
when  the  Soviets  build  their  own  D-5,  it  will 
be  an  unprecedentedly  lethal  first-strike 
weapon.  Fired  close  to  American  shores, 
such  missiles  could  knock  out  U.S.  boml)er 
and  missile  bases  simultaneously  with  only 
a  few  minutes  of  warning. 

But  Mr.  Perle  dismisses  fears  that,  with 
the  Trident,  the  U.S.  Is  riding  into  an  ever 
more  hazardous  nuclear  world.  "It  would 
Indeed  be  a  dangerous  situation  for  the 
Soviet  alone  to  have  the  hard-target  kill  ca- 
pability." he  says,  referring  to  Soviet  land- 
based  missiles  believed  to  have  accuracy 
equivalent  to  the  D-5's. 

Moscow  hopes  to  stop  the  Trident  11  mis- 
sile. Soviet  nuclear-weapons  experts  accom- 
panying Mikhail  Gorbachev  to  the  Geneva 
summit  last  November  lectured  reporters  at 
length  about  the  D-5.  "This  is  one  bird  that 
must  t>e  put  back  In  its  cage."  one  Soviet 
academician  asserted. 


SOVIET  maneuvers 


In  a  recent  exchange  of  arms-control  pro- 
posals dealing  with  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear weapons  based  In  Europe,  the  Soviets 
even  tried  to  pervent  the  export  of  new  U.S. 
technology  to  Ehirope.  They  were  seeking  to 
block  the  planned  sale  of  the  D-5  to  the 
British.  U.S.  analysts  also  believe  that  the 
looming  deployment  of  the  D-S  Is  spurring 
the  rapid  development  of  two  new  Soviet 
ICBMs.  the  SS-24  and  the  SS-25,  both  of 
which  are  mobile  and  therefore  less  vulnera- 
ble to  surprise  attack. 

The  Trident  system,  though  generally  Ig- 
nored by  the  U.S.  public,  drew  some  atten- 
tion about  five  years  ago  when  the  Navy 
was  wrangling  with  General  Dynamics,  the 
sub's  prime  contractor,  over  surging  costs 
and  dellevery  delays.  These  problems  have 
been  largely  cleared  up,  however,  and  the 
Navy  is  currently  trying  to  bring  In  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding,  a  Tenneco  Inc.,  unit,  as 
a  second  producer  of  the  ship.  (It  Is  called  a 
ship,  rather  than  a  boat  as  other  subs  are, 
because  the  Navy  felt  It  was  too  large  to  be 
a  "boat.") 

Meanwhile,  submarine  specialists  estimate 
that,  for  at  least  10  years.  Russian  detection 
methods  won't  threaten  the  Tridents'  abili- 
ty to  hide.  Navy  officials  are  still  analyzing 
whether  the  Walker  spy  scandal  resulted  In 
technological  leaks  that  would  significantly 
reduce  this  advantage;  some  Navy  officials 
say,  however,  that  much  of  the  informa- 
tions delivered  by  the  Walkers  has  been  sur- 
passed with  the  Trident  technologies. 

EVENTUAL  DANCER 

But  planners  still  worry  that  the  giant 
submarines  may  someday  cease  being  black 
holes  to  Soviet  detection  systems.  Russian 
laboratories  have  been  pouring  funds  Into 
researching  nonacoustic  means  of  tracking 
U  J.  submarines.  U  that  research  every  pays 
off.  \3M.  strategists  warn,  the  Pentagon  will 
have  to  rely  more  on  the  other  legs  of  the 
nuclear  triad-the  bombers  and  land-bsssd 
missiles. 

But  for  the  time  being,  the  Trident  re- 
matru  a  formidable  weapons  syitem.  It  pro- 
duces its  own  power,  fresh  water  and  air, 
and  it  carries  ample  supplies  for  iu  typical 
10-week  deployments.  Each  ship  has  two  al- 
ternating crews  to  enable  it  to  spend  at 
much  time  as  possible  at  sea. 

The  crews  live  a  rigorous  life.  Submarin- 
ers experience  not  only  long  separations 
from  home,  like  other  sailors,  but  also  sepa- 
rations from  any  firm  sense  of  time  and 
place.  During  a  deployment,  the  enlisted 
men  aboard  the  Alaska  generally  can't  say 
whether  It  Is  off  the  coast  of  Scotland  or  In 
the  South  Pacific.  Equally  cut  off  from  the 
cycles  of  day  and  night  sailors  say  they 
often  learn  the  time  of  day  only  when  they 
see  what  sort  of  food  Is  served  in  the  mess. 

There  is  little  talk  of  the  deadly  mission 
the  Trident  may  someday  be  asked  to  carry 
out.  Following  the  simulated  launch,  con- 
versation quickly  turns  to  food,  computers 
or  the  next  scheduled  movie.  Standing  amid 
the  giant  canisters  on  the  missile  deck,  one 
sailor.  James  Alexander,  dismisses  the  wor- 
ries of  hair-trigger  tensions  between  the  nu- 
clear superpowers.  ""It  doesn't  bother  me," 
he  says,  ""because  I  don't  think  they'll  ever 
be  used." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  request  that  the  vote  on  the 
motion  to  table  occur  at  9:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE  and  Mr.  THUR- 
MOND addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

AMKNSMSRT  NO.  3««4 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  lease  certain  real  property  at  the 
Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  to  the  South  Carolina 
State  Ports  Authority) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  pending  amendment 
Is  set  aside. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Tmnufoifs]  proposes  and  amendment  num- 
bered 2664. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  317.  after  line  22.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  IXn.  LEASE  OF  PROPERTY  AT  THE  NAVAL 
WEAPONS  STATION.  CHARLESTON. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

(a)  Ik  Gknxral.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  authorized  to  lease  to  the  South 
Carolina  Ports  Authority  approximately  118 
acres  of  land,  together  with  improvements 
thereon,  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Station. 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

(b)  Term  or  Lbase.— The  lease  entered 
Into  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  for  such 
term  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate, but  in  no  event  to  exceed  25  years. 

(c)  CoHsiDERATiON.— In  addition  to  the  fair 
rental  value  to  be  paid  by  the  South  Caroli- 
na Ports  Authority  for  the  premises  leased 
pursuant  to  this  section,  such  Authority 
shall  pay  for  the  cost  of  replacing  certain 
facilities  on  the  leased  premises.  The  re- 
placement facilities  shall  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  and  at  a  site  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  AtTTHORITY    To    DEMOLISH     AND     COW- 

STRUCT  Facilities.— The  Secretary  may, 
under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  authorize  the 
South  Carolina  Ports  Authority  to  demolish 
existing  facilities  on  the  leased  land  and  to 
construct  new  facilities  on  such  land  for  the 
use  of  such  Authority. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  to  authorize 
the  Navy  to  lease  approximately  118 
acres  of  unused  land  to  the  South 
Carolina  Ports  Authority  in  Charles- 
tion.  SC  for  a  fair  price. 

A  lease  agreement  has  already  been 
reached  between  the  Navy  and  the 
South  Carolina  Ports  Authority.  How- 
ever, the  Navy  needs  congressional  au- 
thority to  grant  this  lease,  which  re- 
quires the  ports  authority  to  pay  for 


the  cost  of  replacing  certain  facilities 
on  the  leased  premises. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  working 
with  the  Navy  and  the  ports  authority 
for  the  past  3  years  to  agree  on  the 
terms  of  the  lease  agreement.  This  has 
now  been  accomplished,  except  for 
some  minor  provisions.  The  point  has 
now  been  reached  to  grant  the  Navy 
authority  to  make  this  lease. 

This  lease  for  the  ports  authority 
will  allow  for  an  expansion  of  shipping 
and  docking  operations  at  the  Charles- 
ton Port.  It  will  be  an  economic  boost 
to  Charleston  and  to  South  Carolina. 
The  increased  import  and  export  capa- 
bilities of  the  Charleston  Port  have 
been  an  objective  of  my  State  for 
many  years.  It  will  mean  jobs  and  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  we 
are  paying  the  full,  fair  rental  for  the 
property.  In  addition  they  are  paying 
to  replace  the  facilities  there. 

I  have  cleared  this  on  both  sides.  As 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  (No.  2664)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  366  S 

(Purpose:  To  require  that  certain  estimates 
be  provided  to  Congress  regarding  the 
future  costs  associated  with  the  SDI  pro- 
gram) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  lay  aside 
the  pending  amendment,  and  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2665. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  2M.  REPORT  ON  PROJECTED  COSTS  OF  SDI 
PROGRAM. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  223  of  the  De- 
partment of  E>efense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  SUt.  613).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


At  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  specifically  in- 
clude in  such  report  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  cost  goals  or  cost  objectives  for 
the  production  and  deployment  of  a  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  System  determined  on 
the  basis  of  capabilities  expected  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  future  and  the  cost  goals  or 
cost  objectives  for  the  individual  compo- 
nents of  such  system  (determined  on  the 
basis  of  capabilities  expected  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  future). 

"(2)  The  estimated  cost  for  the  production 
and  deployment  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  System  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (1)  and  determined  on  the  basis  of 
prices  in  effect  and  capabilities  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  report 
and  the  estimated  cost  for  the  production 
and  deployment  of  the  individual  compo- 
nents of  such  system  (determined  on  the 
basis  of  prices  in  effect  and  capabilities  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of 
the  report)." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  amplifies  on  a  reporting  re- 
quirement that  was  contained  in  last 
year's  fiscal  year  1986  DOD  Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

This  amendment  would  simply  re- 
quire the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Organization  to  supply  Congress  with 
additional  information  on  the  cost  es- 
timates it  plans  to  provide  in  the 
future  on  various  SDI  systems. 

In  other  words  this  amendment  rep- 
resents only  a  follow-on  to  a  reporting 
requirement  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  already  in  the  process  of  ful- 
filling. It  will  simply  enable  Congress 
to  have  more  relevant  details  on  the 
cost  estimates  the  SDI  Organization 
will  be  preparing. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1986  Authorization 
Act,  there  was  a  requirement  that 
"the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  the  cost  esti- 
mates for  procurement  and  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  defense  initiative 
programs.  The  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later 
than  submission  of  the  budget  request 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  "for 
fiscal  year  1989." 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  very  pleased 
that  reporting  requirement  was  put  in 
the  fiscal  year  1986  authorization. 
Congress  simply  is  going  to  have  to  get 
a  firm  grip  on  what  this  star  wars 
system  would  cost  this  Nation. 

We  cannot  continue  to  make  major 
decisions  about  the  direction  of  this 
program  unless  we  get  a  clear  and  real- 
istic picture  of  what  the  final  bill  will 
be. 

During  this  year.  General  Abraham- 
son,  the  director  of  SDI.  has  been  tell- 
ing Congress  that  his  organization  is 
working  up  cost  figures  that  it  plans  fo 
send  up  next  year. 

But  there  is  a  catch  to  this.  General  '^ 
Abrahamson  has  been  telling  Congress 


he  plans  to  send  up  cost  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  SDI. 

This  is  what  he  told  a  Senate  staff 
briefing  earlier  this  year,  which  was 
documented  in  the  SDI  staff  report 
submitted  to  Senator  Johnston.  Sena- 
tor Chiles,  and  myself. 

That  staff  report  noted  that  "rather 
than  give  an  estimate  of  SDI's  total 
cost  based  on  >  current  information. 
General  Abrahamson  said  he  is  work- 
ing to  develop  what  SDI  should  cost  if 
it  is  to  be  affordable  and  meet  the 
cost-effective-at-the-margin  criteria,  as 
posed  by  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze. 
Within  a  year,  the  SDI  organization 
hopes  to  begin  establishing  cost  objec- 
tives for  its  weapons." 

On  March  5.  in  testimony  before  the 
E>efense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. General  Abrahamson  repeated 
that  one  of  the  "management  chal- 
lenges" he  has  established  for  his  or- 
ganization "is  to  try  to  have  set  the 
cost  goals  on  these  key  SDI  elements 
that  will  be  required  over  the  next 
year." 

On  March  25,  in  testimony  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Gen- 
eral Abrahamson  repeated  that  he 
planned  to  give  Congress  a  set  of  cost 
goals  for  the  various  SDI  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

As  an  example,  he  said  the  cost  goal 
for  the  ERIS  missile  interceptor, 
which  would  be  fired  at  Soviet  war- 
heads, is  for  each  missile  to  cost  less 
than  $1  million. 

In  another  briefing  for  Senate  staff. 
SDI  officials  said,  for  example,  that 
their  cost  goal  for  space  transporta- 
tion is  to  be  able  to  lift  material  into 
space  for  $200  to  $400  a  pound. 

In  other  words,  the  SDI  organization 
plans  to  present  Congress  the  costs  it 
hopes  to  achieve  for  these  star  wars 
weapons  based  on  future  technological 
breakthroughs  and  future  cost  effi- 
ciencies. 

Now  it  is  all  well  and  go(Xl  for  Con- 
gress to  have  these  cost  goals.  It  is 
nice  to  know  that  SDI  wants  to  get  the 
cost  of  an  ERIS  interceptor  down  to 
less  than  $1  million  a  copy  and  the 
cost  of  space  transportation  down  to 
$400  a  pound  or  less. 

But  it  is  also  nice  to  know  what 
these  weapons  would  cost  based  on  our 
current  manufacturing  capabilities 
and  based  on  the  current  cost  efficien- 
cies we  can  now  achieve. 

For  example,  based  on  past  history 
and  our  current  capabilities,  an  ERIS 
interceptor  would  now  cost  about  $5 
million  to  $10  million  a  copy. 

And  currently  it  costs  anywhere 
from  $1,500  to  $3,000  to  lift  a  poimd  of 
material  into  space. 

At  today's  prices  and  capabilities, 
one  of  those  space  battle  stations 
firing  rockets  might  cost  as  much  as 
$500  million  a  copy.  The  cost  goal  for 
this  battle  station,  however,  might  be 
$50  million  a  copy  so  star  wars  can  be 
cost  effective. 


Now,  can  SDI  drive  down  the  costs 
of  these  huge  systems  by  tenfold  or 
more?  That  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  SDI 
can  achieve  this  economic  revolution 
in  the  defense  industry  so  we  can  have 
these  complex  star  wars  systems  at  mi- 
raculously low  prices. 

But  for  the  moment,  if  Congress  is 
to  receive  from  SDI  what  it  hopes 
these  star  wars  weapons  will  cost 
based  on  future  capabilities,  then  Con- 
gress should  also  get  from  SDI  what 
these  weapons  would  cost  today  based 
on  current  capabilities. 

In  other  words,  it  is  nice  to  find  out 
what  SDI  hopes  star  wars  will  cost. 
But  it  also  helps  to  find  out  what  star 
wars  would  cost  now. 

That  way  Congress  can  assess  how 
far  SDI  has  to  go  to  auihieve  these  cost 
goals.  Or  put  another  way,  how  much 
dreaming  SDI  is  doing. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President. 

It  would  require  that  in  fulfilling 
the  fiscal  year  1986  DOD  authoriza- 
tion requirement— that  is.  in  reporting 
to  Congress  on  the  cost  of  procuring 
and  deploying  star  wars— SDI  not  only 
would  give  its  cost  goals  and  objectives 
for  the  star  wars  weapons  systems,  it 
would  also  give  Congress  figures  on 
what  these  star  wars  weapons  systems 
would  cost  based  on  current  capabili- 
ties. 

This  should  not  be  that  difficult  a 
reporting  requirement  for  SDI.  If  SDI 
says  it  plans  to  give  Congress  esti- 
mates of  what  it  hopes  star  wars  weap- 
ons will  cost  in  the  future,  it  certainly 
<»n  give  Congress  estimates  of  what 
star  wars  weapons  would  cost  now. 

In  estimating  future  costs  of  star 
wars.  SDI  would  certainly  have  to  use 
its  current  cost  as  a  starting  point. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
too  difficult  for  SDI  to  estimate  what 
a  star  wars  weapon  would  cost  now, 
particularly  if  it  can  estimate  what  it 
would  cost  in  the  future. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  It  will  give  Congress 
valuable  points  of  comparison  as  it  re- 
ceives this  cost  information  from  SDI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  majority  has 
cleared  this  amendment,  and  the  mi- 
nority side,  the  Democratic  side,  urges 
its  adoption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  [No.  2665]  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  3666 


(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  conduct  a  study  on  production 
line  techniques  applicable  to  the  overhaul 
of  Los  Angeles  class  submarines.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  pending  amendment 
is  laid  aside,  and  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2666. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3666 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  IZ2!.  SUBMARINE  OVERHAUL  STUDY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  conduct  a 
detail  study  and  investigation  on  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibility  of  applying  produc- 
tion line  techniques  for  the  overhaul  of  Los 
Angeles  class  submarines.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  results  of  such  study  and 
Investigation,  together  with  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  he  determines  ap- 
propriate, to  Congress  not  later  than  May  1. 
1987. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  has  been  agreed  to  on 
both  sides.  It  is  noncontroversial.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  amendment  [No.  2666]  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3667 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  funds  made  avail- 
able for  transportation  of  humanitarian 
relief  supplies  to  Afghan  refugees  will 
remain  available  until  ext>ended) 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  pend- 
ing amendment  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Souitor  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
HuMFHaKT]  proposed  an  amendment 
number  2667. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  1^.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

AMXITDifKlfT  HO.  S««T 

On  pace  23.  between  lines  16  and  17, 
insert  the  f  ollowinr 

(e)  AvAnAUUTT  or  Pinnw.— Amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authorization  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  the  extent  provided  in  the  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
again,  this  amendment  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  both  managers  on  both 
sides.  They  are  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

The  amendment  [No.  2667]  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKIIMfKirr  NO.  36«S 

(Purpose:  to  reqtiire  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense and  Education  to  conduct  a  Joint 
study  of  certain  needs  of  dependents'  edu- 
cational facilities  on  military  installations, 
and  to  require  the  submission  of  an  ad- 
vance notice  to  Congress  before  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  closes,  transfers,  or 
relocates  the  Fort  Riley  correctional  fa- 
culties.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  pending  amendment 
is  laid  aside,  and  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislation  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dolz],  for 
himself  and  Mrs.  KassiaAUM.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2668. 

a  2100 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.         

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  306,  between  lines  6  and  7.  insert 
thefoUowinc: 

tmc  ns&  aiVDY  or  nuds  or  dkpendents-  edu- 
cational rACiunis  ON  miutary 

OOTAIXATIONa. 

(A)  III  OmaAL.— Tlie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Bducation  thaU 


conduct  a  Joint  study  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
terminins  the  needs  for  construction,  exten- 
sion, remodelinc.  and  rehabilitation  of  de- 
pendents' educational  facilities  on  military 
installations  In  the  United  States  and  shall 
develop  a  Joint  policy  to  meet  those  needs. 

(b)  Rbport.— <1)  Not  later  than  April  1, 
1987,  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion shall  submit  to  Consress  a  report  con- 
tainins— 

(Da  description  of  the  needs  determined 
under  subsection  (a); 

(3)  the  Joint  policy  developed  to  meet  such 
needs:  and 

(3)  any  recommendations  for  legislation 
the  Secretaries  consider  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  meet  such  needs. 

On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC    IXXI.    CORKECnONAL    PACIUTIES    AT    FORT 
RILEY.  KANSAS. 

The  correctional  facilities  at  Fort  Riley. 
Kansas,  may  not  be  closed,  transferred,  or 
relocated  unless— 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  a  written  notice  of  the 
intent  to  close,  transfer,  or  relocate  such  fa- 
cilities, as  the  case  may  be:  and 

(2)  the  180-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  Congress  received  such  notice 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  my  colleague  from  Kansas 
and  I  are  offering  would  require  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion to  put  their  heads  together  and 
assess  the  real  needs  of  school  facili- 
ties on  military  bases. 

In  addition,  it  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  provide  written 
notification  to  the  Congress  prior  to 
closing  or  transferring  the  correctional 
facility  at  Fort  Riley,  KS;  and  further, 
that  no  action  to  close  or  transfer  the 
facility  could  occur  for  180  days  fol- 
lowing that  notification. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  problem  was 
brought  to  my  attention  due  to  a  situ- 
ation at  Fort  Riley,  KS.  Currently,  the 
Junior  high  school  facilities  for  stu- 
dents consist  of  seven  relocatable  trail- 
ers that  have  deteriorated  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  about  to  be  con- 
demned. The  seven  relocatables  must 
be  replaced  by  a  permanent  structure 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  overcrowding  situation  has  been 
caused  by  two  major  factors:  First, 
Federal  mandates  for  special  educa- 
tion, and  second,  the  fact  that  the 
base  is  trying  to  provide  educational 
services  to  more  students  than  the 
school  was  originally  built  to  serve. 
The  relocatables  were  designed  to  be 
temporary,  but  have  somehow  become 
permanent.  Despite  prudent  mainte- 
nance efforts,  they  have  now  deterio- 
rated to  the  point  of  no  retiuTi. 

In  cases  where  financial  need  is  jus- 
tified, neither  Department  seems  to  be 
willing  to  accept  responsibility.  Both 
Departments  pass  the  buck  back  and 
forth.  As  a  consequence,  the  children 
of  military  families  are  suffering. 

BCr.  President,  the  Fort  Riley  situa- 
tion brings  to  the  forefront  the  larger 
issue  of  quality  of  life  for  military 
famlllet.  We  ask  theae  families  to  relo- 


cate frequently  and  present  DOD  offi- 
cials acknowledge  that  education  on 
military  bases  has  been  an  ongoing 
problem.  For  the  most  part,  facilities 
and  services  are  inadequate  and  imder- 
funded. 

Congress  must  have  some  assess- 
ment of  the  real  problems  and  needs, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  provide  a  ration- 
al response.  The  Fort  Riley  situation 
is  only  one  example  of  what  is  a  very 
widespread  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  part  of 
this  amendment  addresses  the  correc- 
tional facility  at  Fort  Riley,  KS. 

This  amendment  will  provide  tangi- 
ble help  both  to  a  region  hard  hit  eco- 
nomically—the Fort  Riley,  KS  area— 
and  to  the  Army's  judicial  system. 

In  addition,  it  would:  not  add  money 
to  the  DOD  budget,  and  very  possibly 
save  the  Army  some  money  down  the 
line. 

For  background,  the  Army  has  un- 
dertaken a  study  of  whether  or  not  to 
move  the  correctional  facility  at  Fort 
Riley,  KS  to  another  location.  They 
key  word  is  "move." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Army 
needs  an  excellent,  central  location  for 
this  facility,  like  the  one  that  already 
exists  at  Fort  Riley.  It  is  certainly 
more  centrally  located  than  the  alter- 
nate site  under  consideration. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  Army  con- 
tinues to  seriously  consider  closing  the 
Fort  Riley  facility,  paying  to  disman- 
tle it,  paying  to  move  it.  and  paying 
for  new  personnel  in  a  much  higher 
pay  area  to  staff  the  facility. 

Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  the  Fort 
Riley  community  would  be  devastat- 
ing. Well  over  100  civilian  jobs  would 
be  lost  and  the  local  economy  would 
suffer  the  consequences. 

The  move  makes  no  sense,  either  in 
terms  of  the  Army's  needs,  the  cost  of 
the  move,  or  the  impact  on  the  Fort 
Riley  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  simple,  effec- 
tive, cost-saving  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subconmiittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  support  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  situation 
that  Senator  Dole  describes.  In  my 
own  State  I  have  several  schools  that 
fall  in  that  same  situation.  Several 
Senators  have  come  to  me  during  our 
review  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  Defense 
budget  expressing  concern  for  schools 
for  dependent  children  at  our  Conus 
bases. 

I  believe  a  study  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Eklucation  will  help  resolve  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  and  urge  ita  adoption. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  (No.  2668)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AlfBIDIIXirT  NO.  S3  IT 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  authority  relating  to 
the  payment  of  certain  expenses  of  de- 
fense personnel  of  foreign  countries) 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wilson,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  With- 
out objection,  the  pending  amend- 
ments are  laid  aside.  The  clerk  wiU 
report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Bfr.  Gold- 
watxr],  for  Mr.  Wilson,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  2317. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  (Minsent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  228,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  4  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  expenses  author- 
ized to  be  paid  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  pay  such  other  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  any  such  confer- 
ence, seminar,  or  similar  meeting  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  in  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  The  authority  to  pay  expenses  under 
this  section  is  in  addition  to  the  authority  to 
pay  certain  expenses  and  compensation  of 
officers  and  students  of  Latin  American 
countries  under  section  1050  of  this  title.". 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  section 
1218  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  pay  certain  expenses  of  de- 
fense personnel  from  developing  (nun- 
tries  in  connection  with  their  attend- 
ance at  bilateral  or  regional  meetings 
where  such  participation  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  interest  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  1960  Latin  American 
Cooperation  Act,  similar  authority 
currently  exists  for  defense  personnel 
from  Latin  America. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  section  1218.  as  ciurently  drafted, 
raises  the  question  of  dual  coverage 
for  Latin  America. 

The  committee's  intent  during  con- 
sideration of  this  provision— and  I  wel- 
come Senator  Nimif's  comments  on 
this  point— was  to  extend  coverage 
similar  to  that  which  cturently  exists 
under  the  Latin  American  Cooperation 
Act  to  other  regions  of  the  world.  We 
did  not  intend  this  provision  to  replace 
the  program  which  haa  suooeasfully 


been  in  existence  for  years  under  the 
Latin  American  Cooperation  Act. 

The  clarlfjrlng  amendment  that  I 
have  proposed  would  make  the  minor 
changes  necessary  to  bring  this  provi- 
sion in  line  with  the  committee's 
intent.  It  would  make  clear  that  sec- 
tion 1218  would  be  operative  for  aU  re- 
gions of  the  world  except  Latin  Amer- 
ica, where  the  Latin  American  C(X)p- 
eration  Act  would  remain  the  legal  au- 
thority. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
minority.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I 
move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  its 
adoption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2317)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

B4r.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
handled  five  amendments  in  the  last  5 
minutes.  If  we  can  do  that  for  the  next 
30  minutes  with  the  remaining  amend- 
ments, we  will  be  through. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  can  table  all  the  rest 
of  them.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  NUNN.  At  9:30  pjn.  we  do  have 
a  tabling  motion  to  be  voted  upon.  I 
would  urge  Senators  to  come  over  to 
the  Chamber  if  they  have  amend- 
ments. In  the  next  30  minutes  we  can 
handle  five  or  six  amendments.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  two  amend- 
ments. I  hope  he  will  be  coming  soon. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
an  amendment.  If  we  can  debate  those 
by  9:30.  we  can  have  them  voted  on 
after  9:30. 

AMXiroitXHT  NO.  366* 

(Purpose:  To  impose  certain  restrictions  on 
the  obligation  of  funds  for  the  small 
mobile  ICBM  program) 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mrl  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  pending 
amendments  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
in  order  that  I  may  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HtnfPHHKT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
orderecL 

Mr.  Wn^SON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2669. 

Mr.  WIU30N.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 


ing of  the  amendment  be  diq>ensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page   19,  between  lines   18  and   19. 
Insert  the  following: 

SEC   MC   SMALL   INTERCONTINENTAL   EALUSTIC 

MISSILE  pr(x:ram. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  that  he 
has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment but  he  cannot  offer  a  perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  having 
temporarily  laid  aside  the  pending 
Wilson  amendment,  having  sent  a  sub- 
sequent amendment  to  the  desk,  we 
may  not  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  cannot  send  an  amendment  to 
his  own  amendment,  but  he  does  have 
the  right  to  modify  his  own  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  WILSON.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  mcxlificatlon  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  19.  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC   »•*.  SMALL   INTERCONTINENTAL  BALLISTK 
MISSILE  PROGRAM. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  an  authorization  contained  in  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  In  connection 
with  the  full-scale  engineering  development 
of  the  small  mobile  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  or  the  hard  mobile  launcher  for 
such  missile  or  for  the  deployment  of  more 
than  50  MX  missUes  unUl  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  certified  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  smaU 
mobUe  intercontinental  balllsUc  missUe 
system.  Including  the  associated  basing 
mode,  and  the  second  deployed  50  MX  mis- 
siles is  cost  effective  on  the  margin  and  is 
survivable  against  a  responsive  threat. 

a  2110 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  may  not  be  self-explanato- 
ry. I  like  to  think  it  would  be  after  we 
have  in  the  past  few  days  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  the  subject  of 
cost-effectiveness  at  the  margin  and 
survivability  to  responsive  threat,  but 
let  me  try  to  explain  as  quickly  and 
simply  as  I  can. 

This  amendment  envisions  a  full- 
scale  engineering  development  of 
either  the  small  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  known  as  Midgetman  or 
the  hard  mobUe  launcher  or  the  de- 
ployment of  the  remaining  60  MX  mis- 
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siles  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  certifies  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees 
that  these  weapons  systems  meet  the 
test  of  being  cost-effective  at  the 
margin  and  the  test  of  survivability  to 
responsive  threat. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  meant  by  cost 
effective  at  the  margin?  The  phrase 
has  been  used  a  great  deal  in  recent 
days,  particularly  in  the  context  of  the 
debate  on  the  proper  level  of  funding 
for  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 
What  it  means  is  explained  in  the 
CoHGREssioNAL  RECORD.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  employed  the 
phrase,  attributing  it  correctly  to  Am- 
bassador Nitze,  distinguished  Ameri- 
can arms  control  negotiator  and  diplo- 
mat. His  definition  is  found  at  page 
189S5  of  the  Cohgressiohal  Record  of 
August  4.  It  says: 

Ambassador  Paul  Nitze,  perhaps  the  most 
distingxiished  strategic  thinlier  in  this  ad- 
ministration, has  said  we  should  not  go  for- 
ward with  SDI  unless  it  proves  to  be  cost-ef- 
fective at  the  margin.  I  take  that  to  mean 
unless  it  is  cheaper  to  deploy  an  increment 
of  defense  than  it  is  to  deploy  an  increment 
of  offense  necessary  to  overwhelm  that  in- 
crement of  defense. 

That  is  a  useful  definition.  To  put  it 
in  simpler  terms,  we  might  say  this 
phrase  of  being  cost-effective  at  the 
margin  asks  the  question.  What  does 
an  enemy  need  to  do  to  defeat  a  par- 
ticular weapons  system  and  how  much 
does  that  effort  cost  him?  Does  it  cost 
him  more  or  less  than  it  costs  us  to 
deploy  the  weapon  that  he  is  attack- 
ing? 

It  is  a  perfectly  good  question,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  the  only  question, 
but  it  is  a  useful  question,  because  it 
has  to  do  with  survivability.  It  has  to 
do  with  whether  or  not  we  can  afford 
to  produce  enough  of  a  particular  kind 
of  weapon  or  defense  that  it  can  in 
fact  be  survivable  and  achieve  its  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  case  of  the  small  missile,  the 
small  mobUe  missile,  the  so-called 
Midgetman,  we  have  one  of  the  most 
costly  weapons  systems  in  history.  It  is 
currently  estimated  to  cost  over  $50 
billion  for  some  500  warheads.  Its 
chief  advertised  benefit  is  its  surviv- 
ability because  of  its  mobility.  I  think 
that  there  is  some  value  in  that 
theory,  although  I  think  we  should  be 
aware  of  the  differences  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtes 
with  respect  to  basing  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  land  mass.  The 
Soviet  Union  spans  11  time  zones.  It  is 
easy  to  hide  mobile  missiles  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  acknowledged  to 
have  only  28.000  acres  In  v/hich  we  can 
deploy  a  mobile  missile.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  some  utility  to  the  concept  of 
mobility. 

The  point,  really,  that  Ambassador 
Nitze  was  making  and  that  others 
have  made  is  that  we  should  not  spend 
$50  billion  or  any  other  large  sum  of 
money  on  either  a  smaU  missile  or  any 


other  weapon  that  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  defeated  by  countermeasures. 

This  is  especially  critical  for  interna- 
tional ballistic  missiles  since  their  of- 
fensive value  depends  upon  their  sur- 
vivability. In  fact,  it  depends  not  only 
on  how  vtilnerable  they  are  to  attack 
from  incoming  offensive  missiles:  it 
also  has  to  do  with  their  ability  to  pen- 
etrate Soviet  defenses  if  in  fact  any  of 
them  survive  that  incoming  attack, 
that  Soviet  first  strike. 

The  suggestion  is  made— at  least  it  is 
implicit— that  if  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently cost-effective  at  the  margin, 
then  perhaps  they  should  not  be  built 
because  they  cannot  meet  the  test  of 
surviving  and  achieving  their  purpose. 
We  have  heard  from  any  number  of 
eminent  Senators  on  this  floor  and 
very  recently  the  necessity  to  apply 
this  criterion.  Indeed,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  took 
about  6  pages  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Strategic 
Subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]. 

He  asked  him  a  number  of  questions 
in  order  to  make  the  point  as  to  the 
wisdom  and  virtual  necessity  of  apply- 
ing the  standard  of  being  cost-effec- 
tive at  the  margin  and  survivable  to 
responsive  threat  in  these  questions  to 
Senator  Warner. 

Senator  Warner,  for  his  part,  did 
not  object  to  application  of  that  stand- 
ard. To  the  contrary,  he  acknowledged 
that  he  thought  that  being  cost-effec- 
tive at  the  margin  was  a  perfectly 
proper  consideration. 

He  did  remind  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  it  was  a  bit  premature 
to  try  to  apply  it  with  any  specificity 
because  we  were  dealing  with  a  re- 
search program.  Indeed,  that  has  been 
the  criticism  of  both  opponents  and 
proponents  of  the  SDI  Program.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  at  this  stage,  when  we 
do  not  know  precisely  what  kind  of  de- 
fensive system  we  are  talking  about, 
what  the  particular  technology  may 
be,  to  simply  do  more  than  broadly 
say,  yes.  that  is  an  applicable  stand- 
ard. 

Again,  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  [Mr.  Nonn]  made  the  sug- 
gestion to  Senator  Quayle,  when  the 
Senator  offered  his  amendment  seek- 
ing to  advance  the  cause  of  near-term 
technologies,  within  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  that  any  report  from 
the  Secretary  having  to  do  with  near- 
term  advances  rather  than  the  longer 
term  or  comprehensive  defensive  solu- 
tion should  include  an  application  of 
the  criterion  of  whether  or  not  near- 
term  development  and  deployment  of 
tangible— not  remote— defensive  tech- 
nologies were  in  fact  cost-effective  at 
the  margin. 

Once  again.  Senator  Quayle  did  not 
resist  that  suggestion  from  Senator 
NuHw.  He  readily  accepted  it.  I  think 


in  both  cases,  Senators  Warner  and 
Quayle  were  wise  to  accept  what  is  in 
fact  an  acceptable  set  of  criteria. 

The  point,  very  simple,  is  that  what 
we  are  proposing  here  Is  to  apply  to 
the  small  missile  and  to  the  MX  mis- 
sile, the  two  U.S.  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  the  test  that  Ambassa- 
dor Nitze  has  proposed  and  that  Sena- 
tor Gore,  Senator  Nunn,  and  others 
have  warmly  endorsed. 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  who  it  is  who 
opposes  that  particular  set  of  criteria. 
It  was  said  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  the  effort  to  apply 
these  criteria  to  the  small  missile,  the 
mobile  missile,  as  well  as  to  SDI  was 
an  intention  to  bring  up  a  killer 
amendment.  I  am  sorry  that  there  Is 
that  misapprehension.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  did  not 
intend  to  kill  SDI  when  he  insisted  to 
Senator  Warner  that  cost  effective  at 
the  margin  be  a  standard  applied  to 
SDI.  Indeed,  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  did  not  intend  that  because 
he  told  us  so.  He  said  he  thought 
there  should  be  generous  support  of 
this  research  program— perhaps  not  as 
generous  as  the  rest  of  us  would  like  to 
see,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  killing  it. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  in  just  a  moment.  In  fact.  I  look 
forward  to  responding  to  the  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Since  the  Senator  used 
my  name  in  that  particular  regard, 
when  he  has  a  chance  I  would  like  to 
respond. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  look  forward  to  the 
question  and  to  the  opportunity  to  re- 
spond. 

Indeed,  the  point  really  is  that  when 
Senator  Nunn  proposed  to  Senator 
Quayle  that  he  could  perfect  his 
amendment  by  also  including  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  come 
back,  having  applied  to  even  this  near- 
term  deployment  of  SDI  the  same 
standard  proposed  by  Ambassador 
Nitze  of  being  cost-effective  at  the 
margin,  it  was  not  Senator  Nunn's  in- 
tention to  kill  the  proposition  that 
Senator  Quayle  was  advancing.  Very 
much  to  the  contrary.  I  believe  that 
Senator  Nunn  is  enthusiastic  about 
finding  out  whether  or  not  we  can 
bring  about  near-term  development 
and  deployment  and  whether  or  not  it 
is  cost-effective  at  the  margin.  It  is  not 
intended  as  a  killer  amendment.  It  is 
intended  to  get  the  kind  of  facts  that 
are  necessary. 

Now,  having  said  that,  let  me  just 
add  that  cost  effectiveness  at  the 
margin  may  be  a  bit  like  beauty.  It 
may  exist  to  a  degree  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  It  has  utility  as  a  broad  con- 
cept. If  you  then  say,  "Could  you 
define  more  precisely  what  that  means 
in    respect    to    a    particular    weapon 


system?"  It  is  clear  that  the  precise 
test  is  going  to  vary  with  the  circum- 
stances attendant  to  different  weapons 
systems.  That  is  logic  and  it  is  true. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  SDI 
the  question  has  been  put,  "Can  offen- 
sive missiles  overwhelm  it?"  The  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  small  missile 
has  been  asked,  and  indeed  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  had  in  his 
colloquy  with  Senator  Warner  the 
other  day  proposed  to  answer  that, 
"Can  it  be  overwhelmed  with  offensive 
missiles?"  I  would  ask  the  additional 
question,  "Can  it  survive?  Can  it  then 
survive  and  penetrate  Soviet  ABM  de- 
fenses?" And,  finally,  with  respect  to 
the  MX  missile,  if  not  couched  in  pre- 
cisely these  terms  we  have  had  abun- 
dant discussion  on  this  floor,  and 
properly  so,  as  to  whether  or  not. 
based  as  it  is  in  silos  or  some  different 
basing  that  may  be  offered  in  the 
future,  the  MX  is  survivable  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  cost-effective  at 
the  margin,  whether  it  will  cost  the 
enemy  less  to  defeat  it  than  it  will  us 
to  preserve  its  offensive  capability. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  seeking  to 
kill  but  rather  to  answer  questions, 
proper  questions,  by  no  means  the 
only  questions.  With  respect  to  the 
small  missile  we  may  one  day  add  to 
the  equation,  what  happens  if  we  de- 
fensively deploy  in  order  to  protect 
that  small  missile  which  can  deploy  in 
only  28.000  square  miles,  not  across  11 
time  zones.  And  when  we  do,  the  cir- 
cumstances will  greatly  change,  the 
equation  will  be  dramatically  changed. 
So  the  question  should  be  asked;  it 
should  be  answered:  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  question.  But  I  would  have  to 
say.  Mr.  President,  to  those  who  would 
oppose  this  amendment  and  who 
would  oppose  the  application  of  these 
two  standards  to  any  weapons  system, 
that  any  weapons  system,  be  it  SDI,  be 
it  the  small  missile,  be  it  MX,  that 
cannot  meet  the  test  of  being  cost-ef- 
fective at  the  margin  or  that  cannot  be 
adjudged  survivable,  perhaps,  perhaps, 
should  not  be  built.  But  then  again 
there  are  other  factors  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  But  if  we  are  afraid 
to  ask  this  question  about  any  weap- 
ons system  when  we  have  been  so 
freely  and  willingly  applying  it  to 
others,  there  is  more  than  an  incon- 
sistency. There  Is  I  think  reason  to 
doubt  and  certainly  to  ask  why  not. 

Now.  the  opponents  of  this  will  at- 
tempt to  answer  those  questions.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  a  great  deal  of 
debate  on  this.  It  is  a  rather  simple 
proposition.  Those  who  have  proposed 
the  application  of  cost  effective  at  the 
margin  and  survivability  against  re- 
sponsive threat  have  properly  done  so. 
They  should  not  be  unwilling  to  apply 
those  same  criteria  to  any  weapons 
system,  certainly  not  to  any  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile,  certainly  not 
to  the  MX,  certainly  not  to  the  small 
missile. 


Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  question,  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  GORE.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold?  Is  there  a  suffi- 
cient second? 

Mr.  WILSON.  What  was  the  in- 
quiry?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  to  the  Wilson  amend- 
ment now  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  such  an  amendment 
could  be  proposed  by  any  Senator;  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  will  send  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  believe  I  still  have 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  the  floor. 
The  Chair  recognized  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  only  for  the  purposes 
of  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  parliamenatary  inquiry  as  well.  I 
suggest  perhaps,  if  it  is  agreeable,  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
institute  a  quorum  call  for  the  purpose 
of  resolving  this  parliamentary  inquiry 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question  in 
the  form  of  perhaps  an  ot)servation? 
We  have  a  vote  at  9:30  by  unanimous 
consent.  It  is  my  understanding  the 
Senator  from  Maine  is  opposed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  oppose  the  amendment.  It  is 
my  understanding  the  Senator  from 
Maine  will  be  moving  to  table  that 
amendment  after  this  other  vote.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  always 
have  the  privilege  of  offering  that 
amendment  or  two  or  three  other 
amendments,  but  I  think  if  it  is  of- 
fered now  we  are  going  to  get  in  a  real 
tangle  and  it  could  be  offered  after  a 
motion  to  table  failed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  President.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
withhold  on  that  basis.  I  would  cer- 
tainly have  no  Intention  at  all  of  drag- 
ging this  thing  out  and  I  would  like  to 
withhold  at  this  time. 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  There  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  a  vote  scheduled  at  9:30? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILSON.  And  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate that,  we  will  be  required 
to  lay  this  aside? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILSON.  In  that  case  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  a  question  for  what 
time  remains  before  the  hour  of  9:30 
arrives. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
we  just  go  ahead  and  vote  on  the  ta- 
bling motion.  I  am  prepared  to  go 
ahead  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  from  Maine  want  to  debate 
this? 

Mr.  COHEN.  WeU,  I  thought  I 
would  have  more  than  a  minute  and  a 
half  but  I  would  be  happy  to  take  the 
next  minute  and  a  half. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
propose  without  the  majority  leader 
being  here— and  if  anyone  objects  I 
will  not  propose  it— that  we  have  ap- 
proximately 10  minutes  to  debate  this 
and  at  that  stage  we  could  then  get 
two  back-to-back  rollcall  votes  if  that 
is  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Most  agreeable. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  he  is  bringing  up.  I  do 
not  want  to  delay  this.  I  know  we  want 
to  get  through  with  this  tonight,  but  I 
also  do  not  want  to  see  a  vote  occur 
without  some  points  being  made.  If 
this  would  happen  to  pass,  then  that 
would  be  it.  I  think  it  would  be  tragic 
if  we  passed  this. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  there  is  going 
to  be  a  motion  to  table  this  amend- 
ment. If  that  motion  fails,  the  amend- 
ment is  debatable. 

D  2130 

So  there  will  not  l)e  foreclosure  of 
opportunity  to  debate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  can  greatly  expedite  it  and  see 
where  the  votes  are. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Then,  if  it  Is  not 
tabled,  we  will  continue  with  the 
debate.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  up  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  logical  way  to  proceed  at  this 
point— I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  be  delayed  for  1  minute  and 
that  I  be  recognized  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuicpHHEY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  most  orderly  way  to  proceed 
at  this  point  is  to  go  ahead  and  have 
the  vote  that  is  scheduled  at  this  time. 
Then  the  Senators  who  are  away  from 
the  Chamber  at  this  point  will  be  back 
for  the  vote. 

I  am  prepared  to  limit  debate  on 
either  side  on  a  tabling  motion,  if  it  is 
made,  reserving  my  right  to  offer 
amendments  to  the  amendment,  after 
disposal  of  the  tabling  motion,  in  the 
event  it  is  not  successful. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  a  reasonable  suggestion,  so  we 
could  go  ahead  at  this  time  with  a  roll- 
call  vote.  I  do  not  think  we  need  unan- 
imous consent  now.  I  believe  both 
sides  would  be  willing  to  debate  for 
about  5  minutes  and  then  go  to  the  ta- 
bling motion  on  this  amendment  and 
debate  it  after  that,  if  it  is  not  Ubled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  as  a  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  TABLE  AMKHSMXIfT  NO.  a««3 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
Nunn  motion  to  table  the  McClure 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
iHiAs],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Prxsslsb],  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staitoiu>],  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Wncacn]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eague- 
TOM ]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradlkt]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EvAifs).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
In  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  69, 
najrs  25,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  197  Leg.] 
TEAS-69 


Arairtraw 

Glenn 

Bidai 

Ooldwkter 

Lemhy 

BOfM 

Care 

Lerin 

BoKbwtts 

Gorton 

Lone 

Brayhill 

Gmnm 

tjtyr 

Cliafce 

Oraadey 

Mitgnniye 

fJhilM 

Harkln 

M.tH..,ly 

Ooeliimn 

BUneM 

MeConneU 

OoiMn 

Hswkin* 

Ifetxenteum 

Cnoatoo 

Benin 

MltcheU 

D-Amato 

BeiiB 

ICoynlhmn 

DanforUi 

Holllnai 

Nicklee 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Nunn 

nsan 

Inoujre 

Dodd 

JoiUHton 

PeU 

Dole 

KMBebAum 

Prazmlre 

Duienberfer 

ITMffn 

Pryor 

S*aiM 

Kennedy 

Riecle 

Mrd 

Keiry 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Simon 

Trlble 

Rudmmn 

Specter 

Wallop 

Sarbanes 

Stennls 

Wilson 

Saawr 

Thurmond 
NAYS-25 

Zorinsky 

Abdnor 

Domenlci 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Exon 

Murkowskl 

Bmucus 

Dam 

Quayle 

Bentaen 

Hart 

Simpson 

Bingmman 

Hatch 

Stevens 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Symms 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Warner 

Byrd 

Laxalt 

DeCondnl 

McOure 

NOT  VOTlNO-fi 

Brulley 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Easleton 

Pressler 

Welcker 

So  the  motion  to  table  amendment 
No.  2669  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
could  we  have  a  little  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Will  all  those 
conversing  in  the  aisle  and  in  the  well 
please  take  their  seats? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  see  it  now,  there  will  be  one 
more  rollcall  vote  tonight  on  the 
Wilson  amendment.  We  have  decided 
that  it  might  be  the  better  part  of 
judgment  to  call  it  off  at  that  time 
and  go  home  and  come  back  at  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  and  finish 
the  bill.  We  have  about  5  rollcalls 
looking  us  in  the  face  and  that  adds 
up  to  about  2Vt  hours. 

So  I  offer  that  as  a  suggestion  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion. I  think  what  we  might  do  is  have 
this  vote  on  the  Wilson  amendment 
and  see  what  happens  there— I  do  not 
have  any  knowledge  about  what  may 
happen— and  then  make  that  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senators  will  withhold,  the  Chair 
would  remind  the  majority  leader  that 
there  is  a  cloture  motion  vote  sched- 
uled for  10  pjn. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  I  may  make  a  sugges- 
tion. I  think  we  could  limit  debate  on  a 
tabling  motion  which  is  going  to  be 
made  to  maybe  6  minutes  on  a  side, 
something  of  that  Icind,  and  have  the 
tabling  motion  and  that  would  be  the 
end  of  that  particular  debate,  and 
then  go  to  whatever  the  majority 
leader  wishes.  But  it  might  clear  up 
the  way  for  actually  finishing  this  bill 
tonight,  which  I  am  sure  many  Sena- 
tors would  like  to  see. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  continues  to  remind  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  others  that  there  is  a 
cloture  motion  set  for  10  p.m. 

ORDER  TO  POSTPOn  CLOTUmK  VOTE  UNTIL  1 1 
P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  cloture 
vote  scheduled  for  10  o'clock  be  post- 
poned until  11  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  if  the  majority  leader  will 
yield,  why  can  we  not  Just  take  it 
down?  I  understand  the  unanimous 
consent  has  been  worked  out.  Why  can 
we  not  Just  take  it  and  get  it  over 
with?  Is  it  because  the  majority  leader 
believes  we  can  actually  finish  this 
bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  sort  of  a  combina- 
tion. Plus  there  Is  one  little  area  that  I 
think  Senator  Boren  and  Senator 
BoscHwiTZ  have  been  working  on— as 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  fully  re- 
solved—on the  so-called  Boren  amend- 
ment. So  we  are  working  on  that.  And 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  we  need  to  get  that  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Would  the  Senator 
yield?  We  are  Just  getting  started  now 
for  the  day.  Why  can  we  not  keep 
going?  [Applause.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  pending  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  We  have  been  waiting  for 
about  2  days  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  had  a  rollcall  vote  and  passed  in 
this  body  1  year  ago  by  a  vote  of 
better  than  2  to  1.  We  have  agreed  to  a 
20-minute  time  limit. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  leader  and  the 
managers  of  the  legislation  that  we 
postpone  It  until  tomorrow?  If  so,  we 
are  totally  willing,  but  we  would  like 
to  know.  Otherwise,  we  would  be  ready 
to  take  it  up  on  a  very  strict  time  limi- 
tation. I  would  hope  other  proponents 
of  amendment  would  do  the  same. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  why  we  would  like  to  take  one 
more  snapshot  after  this  next  vote  and 
see  where  we  are. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
remind  the  Senate  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  to  postpone 
the  pending  cloture  vote,  which  is 
scheduled  for  10  pjn.,  until  11  pjn. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  the  reason 
for  my  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
because  we  can  take  up  our  amend- 
ment. I  understand  Senator  Gramm  is 
on  the  other  side,  and  Senator  Bsht- 
SKir,  Senator  Abdnor  and  I  are  on  the 
positive  side.  We  can  get  it  done  in 
that  window  of  opportunity  and  short- 
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en  the  time  we  have  to  remain  when 
you  look  at  that  snapshot. 

But,  if  that  is  the  feeling  of  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  then  we  can  cer- 
tainly take  it  up  tomorrow.  It  makes 
no  difference  whatsoever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3669 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  pending  business  is  the 
Wilson  amendment.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  pending 
amendment  is  the  Wilson  amendment 
No.  2669,  as  modified. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  3670 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2670  to  amendment  numbered  2669. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "missile"  on 
line  3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"PROGRAM 

"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  an  authorization  contained  in  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  in  connection 
with  the  full-scale  engineering  development 
of  the  small  mobile  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  or  the  hard  mobile  launcher  for 
such  missile  or  for  the  deployment  of  the 
second  50  MX  missiles  until  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  certified  in  writing  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  small  mobile  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  system,  including  the  associat- 
ed basing  mode,  and  that  the  deployment  of 
the  second  50  MX  missiles  are  effective  on 
the  margin  and  is  survivable  against  a  re- 
sponsive threat.  If  such  certification  is  not 
submitted  by  March  1,  1987,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  to  such  Committees 
explaining  why. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
deserves  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  wnJSON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
suggested  a  moment  ago  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  that  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  tabling  motion  there  be  a 
unanimous  consent  propoimded  to 
limit  debate  upon  that  tabling  motion. 
I  am  quite  agreeable  to  that.  Six  min- 
utes per  side,  I  believe  he  said.  I  had 
some  requests  for  others  to  be  heard 


in  support  of  this  amendment.  Per- 
haps 10  minutes,  but  I  really  do  not 
care.  I  am  agreeable. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  split  the  difference  and 
we  afford  8  minutes  per  side  on  the  ta- 
bling motion,  if  a  tabling  motion  is  to 
be  made,  as  I  am  led  to  believe. 

D  2200 

Mr.  ETXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senator  from  Maine  reserved 
the  right  to  object,  if  I  may  say.  If  the 
Senator  from  California  wishes  to  let 
me  propoiuid  the  same  unanimous- 
consent  request,  a  technical  tabling 
motion,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  The  Chair  would  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  restate 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska said  "I  reserve  the  right  to 
object." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Then  I  heard  the  Chair 
say  "Objection  is  heard."  I  assumed  it 
was  some  other  Senator  who  objected. 
Was  the  Chair  assuming  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  objected? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  mistaken.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  during  these  times  when  we 
are  all  anxious  to  get  moving  ahead  we 
are  talking  and  talking  about  debating 
in  an  extremely  limited  amount  of 
time  an  overriding  issue  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  cancel  the  Midget- 
man  missile.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Senator 
cannot  be  heard.  The  Chair  would  in- 
struct the  staff  in  particular  if  they 
want  to  carry  on  conversations  to 
leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
tome 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  on  a  matter  such  as  the 
MX  missile  to  have  a  debate  of  15  min- 
utes equally  divided  which  is  about 
what  we  have  had  thus  far  when  this 
Senator  was  not  on  the  floor,  and  I 
suspect  many  other  Senators  were  not, 
I  would  suggest  to  this  body  that  that 
is  not  the  most  deliberative  action  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  his  reservation? 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator  yielding.  I  would  Just 
recapitulate  the  situation. 

If  the  tabling  motion  is  not  agreed 
to,  the  pending  amendment  would  still 
be  open  to  unlimited  debate,  and  un- 
limited amendment.  So  the  Senator's 
rights  to  be  heard  on  the  question 
before  the  Senate  will  be  preserved. 
Many  Senators,  however,  au-e  anxious 
to  get  to  a  vote  on  the  tabling  motion. 

And  after  the  matter  is  disposed  of 
on  that  vote,  then  the  Senator  pre- 
sumably would  not  be  concerned.  If  it 
is  not,  the  Senator  would  be  able  to 
debate  this  matter  at  his  pleasure. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Teimessee.  That  is  exactly  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Nebraslui 
maintains. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  want  to  move 
this  matter  expeditiously  forward  on 
the  very  limited  debate  that  we  have 
had  on  whether  we  should  cancel  out 
the  Midgetman,  which  I  strongly 
oppose,  I  think  it  is  not  wise  to  grant 
now  additional  time  to  debate  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia on  canceling  out  the  Minute- 
man. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  go  ahead 
with  the  vote  that  was  scheduled  to 
start  10  minutes  ago,  and  vote  that  up- 
or-down  and  then  there  will  be  those 
of  us  who  object  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  California. 
We  would  have  our  day  in  court  then. 
I  hope  that  will  not  be  necessary. 
Therefore,  I  object  to  any  further 
time  being  allowed  to  debate  the 
motion  in  front  of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  What  is  the  pending 
business,  and  what  is  the  vote  sched- 
uled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  second-degree 
amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Wilson.  No  motion  to  table  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California.  On  this  question, 
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the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  makes  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Is  the  motion  to  table  is 
to  table  the  first-  or  the  second-degree 
Wilson  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  table  is  to  table  the  Wilson 
second-degree  amendment. 

The  clerk  will  proceed. 

Mr.  GORE.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
the  second-degree  amendment  is  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  of  the 
first-degree  amendment  essentially  so 
that  the  question  before  the  Senate  is 
whether  or  not  we  table  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  cannot  make  that  Judgment. 
The  amendments  are  at  the  desk  for 
all  Senators  to  inspect. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  was  the 
intent.  I  believe,  that  the  motion  was 
to  table  the  underlying  amendment.  If 
it  is  not  the  underlying  amendment, 
we  may  have  to  have  two  rollcall 
votes,  which  seems  to  me  an  exercise 
in  futility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  rollcall 
vote  be  on  the  underlying  Wilson 
amendment,  which  will  tell  us  where 
we  are. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  WnJSON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Let  me  inquire  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
'  mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  had  a 
rollcall  not  begun? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  quorum  call  in  progress.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  call  that  off  to 
make  his  inquiry? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request 
for  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Objection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President.  A  quorum  call  is  not  in 
order.  Regular  order.  A  rollcall  was  in 
progress. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
would  advise  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  calls  for  regular  order 
that  the  rollcall  had  not  yet  started, 
and  at  that  time  a  call  for  a  quonun 
was  requested.  Therefore,  the  quorum 
is  in  effect. 

Mr.  GORE.  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  quorum  in  progress. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Objection. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Objection. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  suspended  so  that 
parliamentary  inquiry  may  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WII£ON  and  Mr.  NUNN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California  for  a 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  made  a  proposal  which  I 
thought  was  quite  reasonable,  and  to 
which  I  acquiesce.  The  proposal  ad- 
vanced by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  that,  to  benefit  those 
like  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  who 
were  off  the  floor  during  the  time  of 
the  debate  on  this  matter,  that  there 
be  a  brief  debate  on  the  tabling 
motion.  I  indicated  that  I  was  more 
than  willing  to  do  that,  and  suggested 
that  we  might  have  8  minutes  per  side. 
If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  body  to  vote 
without  the  debate,  we  can  do  that.  I 
will  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  those 
who  wish  to  hear  it  will  not  get  that 
opportunity. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
and  my  friend  from  Georgia  for 
trying. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  at  this  point  in  time  that  it 
would  be  in  order  for  the  Senator 
from  Maine  if  he  would  secure  the 
floor  to  renew  the  motion  to  table  the 
underlying  amendment. 

We  wiU  have  a  vote,  and  if  the 
motion  to  table  is  not  agreed  to.  it  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 


Mr.  COHEN.  I  move  to  table  the  un- 
derlying Wilson  amendment.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  1  minute  on  each  side 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  tabling 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  announced  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  tJLK- 
THiAS].  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler].  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stajtord].  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Weicker]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  announced  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Eagleton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  64, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  198  Leg.] 
YEAS-64 


NOT  VOTINO-6 
BnuUey  Mathias  Stafford 


Eagleton 


Pressler 


Weicker 


Andrews 

Ford 

Long 

Baucus 

Gam 

Matsunaga 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Biden 

Gore 

Metzenbaum 

Bingaman 

Gorton 

MitcheU 

Boren 

Grassley 

MoynUian 

Boschwitz 

Harkln 

Nunn 

Broyhill 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Holllngs 

Rlegle 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

RockefeUer 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Simon 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Dixon 

Kerry 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Lautenberg 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Laxalt 

Zorinsky 

Evans 

Leahy 

Exon 

Levin 
NAYS-30 

Abdnor 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Armstrong 

Hecht 

Roth 

D'Amato 

Helms 

Rudman 

DeConcinI 

Kasten 

Stanpaon 

Denton 

Lugar 

Syinms 

Dole 

Mattlngly 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Mcaure 

Trtble 

Ooldwater 

McConneU 

Wallop 

Oramro 

Murkowskl 

Warner 

Hatch 

Nlckles 

WUaon 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2669  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  COHEN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
for  just  about  5  minutes,  we  can  make 
a  determination  what  we  should  do.  I 
have  been  asked  by  the  managers,  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  is  on 
the  floor  so  we  can  work  together  on 
this,  to  see  if  we  can  lock  in  the 
amendments  so  that  no  further 
amendments  will  be  in  order. 

That  would  be  a  big  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Then,  if  we  could  find  out 
how  many  of  the  remaining  amend- 
ments that  are  on  the  list  are  going  to 
require  rollcalls,  I  think  we  can  very 
quickly  make  a  Judgment  whether  we 
can  try  to  complete  action  tonight, 
which  I  think  is  very  doubtful,  or 
whether  to  come  back  in  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  first  amendment  listed,  going 
down  in  that  order,  is  the  B-1  ACM 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  which  I  understand  will 
l)e  accepted. 

There  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

Then  the  pornography  amendment 
by  Senator  Helms.  Will  that  require  a 
rollcall? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote. 

The  ABM  Treaty,  Senator  Levin;  I 
think  that  is  some  language.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  will  be  accepted. 
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Will  there  be  a  rollcall  vote  re- 
quired? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  believe  that  has  been 
worked  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  has  been  resolved. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  think  it  has  been 
worked  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  there  is  an  SDI 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers). 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
form  I  saw  that  amendment  I  would 
recommend  our  side  accept  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  that  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  then  there  is  Boone- 
vllle  Armory.  Senator  Bumpers.  I 
think  he  indicated  earlier  he  would 
take  20  minutes.  10  minutes  on  a  side. 
So  let  us  assiune  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
on  that  one  Just  for  bookkeeping  pur- 


poses. The  Little  Rock  fuel  dock,  as  I 
understand,  he  would  talk  about  that 
for  5  minutes  and  then  pull  it  away. 
The  fuel  for  freedom  or  fuel  of  free- 
dom amendment  by  Senator  Andrews 
is  what,  10  minutes  on  a  side? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  not  fuel  for 
freedom.  That  is  a  matter  of  purchas- 
ing storage  from  local  States.  It  was 
adopted  by  a  2-to-l  rollcall  vote  before. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No  editorials. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  No.  We  will  be  glad 
to  take  it  without  a  vote  if  you  accept 
it  or  we  will  put  it  to  a  vote.  We  can  do 
it  in  20  minutes  of  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  will  require  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  majority  leader  that 
on  the  amendment  he  just  captioned 
there  is  a  time  agreement  20  minutes 
to  a  side  with  no  amendments  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right. 

NYR  contracts.  Senator  Chiles. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  that  is  accepta- 
ble now  and  I  anticipate  just  a  couple 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  two  SDI  amend- 
ments. Senator  Glenn.  Both  of  those 
will  be  offered? 

Mr.  GLENN.  They  will  be  offered, 
and  I  want  votes  on  both  of  them  also, 
rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  much  time  on  each? 

Mr.  GLENN.  We  agreed  to  40  min- 
utes evenly  divided.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  take  quite  that  much  time,  but  I 
want  to  reserve  that  time  because  they 
are  controversial. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Foreign  language  profi- 
ciency pay.  Senator  Simon.  Will  that 
require  a  rollcall? 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  will  require  a  roll- 
call. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Outlay  slip.  That  means 
there  was  a  mistake.  No  vote.  That 
may  take  a  rollcall? 

Child  nutrition. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  do  not  need  a 
rollcall  vote  if  we  can  work  it  out.  We 
have  the  votes.  We  have  the  cospon- 
sors,  but  we  will  have  a  rollcall  vote  if 
that  is  required. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  us  just  say  that  may 
not  require  a  rollcall. 

And  then  the  RAM  amendment. 
Senator  Wilson.  That  will  not  require 
a  rollcall.  So  there  are  many  rollcalls? 

Mr.  EXON.  We  may  have  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  RAM  amendment  unless 
we  can  work  something  out  which  has 
not  been  agreed  to  as  yet. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  will  be  nine  rollcall 
votes.  That  is  quite  a  bit  of  time.  Then 
you  have  to  get  to  the  rollcall  votes.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  hold  out  any  hope 
we  are  going  to  finish  this  this 
evening. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  What  I  think  would  really 
help  us  is  two  things,  both  of  them 
very  important.  If  we  could  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  no  more  amend- 
ments be  in  order,  except  these 
amendments  now  with  the  exception 


of  the  Helms  amendment  which,  from 
our  side,  would  have  to  be  open  to 
second-degree  amendments.  Then  if 
we  could  also  ask  there  be  a  time  cer- 
tain for  final  passage  of  the  DOD  bill. 
If  we  got  those  two  things  locked  up, 
then  people  would  know  when  they 
were  going  to  be  able  to  go  home. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  are  there 
any  other  amendments  to  be  added  on 
either  side? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
have  one  amendment  in  addition  to 
the  one  I  have  listed.  It  would  be  a  na- 
tional security  trade  amendment.  It 
would  take  some  time,  and  I  have  a 
feeling  that  it  would  require  a  rollcall 
vote.  I  am  not  sure  I  will  call  it  up,  but 
I  would  want  it  listed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  When  the  amend- 
ments are  all  finished.  I  would  have  a 
technical  amendment.  To  the  extent 
that  there  are  any  entitlements  or 
contract,  direct  contracts,  we  would 
want  to  make  sure  it  is  not  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  by  making  it  subject  to 
appropriations. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  not  require  a 
rollcall. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  would  be  accepted. 
We  already  agreed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, Mr.  Melcher? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader  for  yielding.  Somewhere  in 
the  middle  of  that  list  there  are  two 
amendments  I  have  and  I  did  not  hear 
them  read.  I  believe  they  will  require 
rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  informed  those  will 
both  take  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  aware  of  those  amendments? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  informed  they  will 
both  take— I  am  not  cognizant  of  them 
personally,  but  I  understand  both  of 
them  will  require  rollcalls. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Montana  identify  the  amendments? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  they  are 
identified,  are  they  not,  I  ask  the 
Democratic  manager  of  the  bill?  Are 
they  identified  on  the  list? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reduction  in  R&D  and  ' 
reduction  in  unobligated  balance. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Right.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  have  an  amendment  on  national 
security  and  trade  which  will  require  a 
rollcall. 

Mr.  DOLE.  National  security  and 
trade?  It  will  require  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  will. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield?  I  may  have  an  amend- 
ment which  just  recently  came  up 
having  to  do  with  minesweepers. 
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I  do  not  believe  it  wiU  require  a 
record  vote,  but  I  want  to  be  part  of 
the  list. 

Mr.  DOLEL  Are  there  any  other 
amendments? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  that  will  not  require  a 
rollcall.  I  think  it  will  be  one  that  ev- 
eryone will  accept. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  there  will  be,  as  I 
understand,  a  committee  technical 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  amendment  I  have 
would  be  an  education  amendment  re- 
lating to  science  and  math,  and  I 
would  not  anticipate  any  opposition.  If 
there  is,  then  I  would  withdraw  the 
amendment.  But  it  needs  to  be  listed. 

BCr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  are  working  on  a 
technical  amendment  on  MilCon.  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  problem 
with  it.  I  would  Just  like  to  get  my 
order  in. 

Mr.  GLENN.  On  a  colloquy  or  any- 
thing like  that,  does  the  majority 
leader  want  a  list  of  those?  We  have 
about  a  5-  or  7-minute  colloquy  that 
we  have  planned.  We  could  probably 
enter  that  into  the  record  if  someone 
insisted  upon  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  believe  we  have 
to  list  that. 

Ikfr.  GLENN.  I  tend  to  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  only  those 
amendments  that  have  been  identified 
be  in  order  and  that  the  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  be  subject  to  a  second- 
degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  There  would  be  objec- 
tion to  that  one  not  being  amendable 
from  our  side.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
second-degree  amendment  will  be,  but 
I  would  say  that  we  probably  should 
specify.  It  would  be  a  Metzenbaum 
second-degree  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  'Ui.  President,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  get  an  agreement  on  that 
amendment  and  leave  open  the 
second-degree  amendment.  I  under- 
stand there  may  be  more  than  one 
second-degree  amendment  to  that 
amendment  depending  upon  how 
things  go  and  what  the  outcome  might 
be.  So  that  one  I  do  not  think  we  can 
agree  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Perhaps  we  could  make 
an  exception  of  that  amendment  and 
Just  leave  it  and  see  if  we  can  work 
something  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleiii  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
NIL 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  discussing  the  pornography 
amendment  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  is  identical 
to  a  bill  that  has  been  pending  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  some  time.  It 
is  my  further  understanding  that  if  he 
could  get  that  bill  voted  on  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  he  might  be  willing 
to  withdraw  that  amendment  and  not 
offer  it  on  the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  would  be  no 
question  about  it,  in  the  event  Mr. 
Metzenbaum  will  agree  that  he  will 
not  try  to  block  a  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  about  fifth 
on  the  agenda,  and  we  should  be  able 
to  get  to  it  in  September. 

I  just  talked  to  Senator  Metzenbaum 
and  Senator  DeConcini,  and  as  far  as 
we  see  now,  we  can  give  the  Senator  a 
vote  on  it  in  September,  as  soon  as  we 
get  it  up. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  be  certain  what  the  under- 
standing is. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  indicated  that  he  is  going  to  seek  a 
vote  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  been  con- 
cerned as  to  having  an  opportunity  to 
have  it  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  made  some  indica- 
tion about  being  provided  assurance 
that  it  would  be  voted  out.  I  do  not 
think  he  meant  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  have  any  great 
concern  about  the  vote,  if  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  agree  that  there  be  a 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Provided  the 
matter  proceeds  in  its  normal  course 
of  proceedings  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  have  no  desire  to  filibuster  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  whatever  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  in  the  com- 
mittee. If  the  votes  are  there,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  if  it  is  voted  out,  I 
see  no  problems  with  that.  Sometime 
in  September,  as  I  understand  it,  it 
would  probably  occur,  according  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  like  assurance 
from  the  majority  leader  that  he 
would  call  it  up. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  did  not  hear 
that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  question  was  wheth- 
er I  would  try  to  get  it  to  the  floor, 
and  the  answer  is  that  I  would. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  we  start 
making  some  conditions  about  calling 
it  to  the  floor,  that  is  not  the  imder- 
standing.    The    Senator    from    North 


Carolina  is  concerned  about  having  a 
vote  in  the  committee.  I  have  no  prob- 
lem about  that,  in  the  normal  course 
of  events.  But  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  when  the  majority  leader 
decides  to  bring  it  to  the  floor,  that  is 
a  matter  to  be  decided  at  a  later  point; 
and  if  there  is  to  be  something  specific 
about  that  this  evening,  then  I  say  it  is 
off. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  think  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  requesting 
was  that  I  would  try  to  get  it  up  on 
the  floor,  with  no  specific  agreement 
so  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  an  inference  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  might  do  this, 
but  he  has  indicated  that  he  would  not 
filibuster  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  would  be  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  There  are 
several  items  on  the  agenda  before 
that,  and  I  think  that  the  Senator 
^rom  North  Carolina  ought  to  be 
aware  that  there  may  be  something 
that  some  Senator  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  might  want  to  hold  up  for 
a  number  of  weeks,  and  we  have  only  a 
few  weeks  left  when  we  come  back. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
hear  what  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
said.  I  ask  him  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  might  be  fortunate 
that  he  could  not  hear  what  I  said,  ac- 
cording to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Some  Senator— the  Senator  from 
Ohio  or  some  other  Senator— might 
use  procedural  efforts  to  hold  up  some 
other  legislation  from  coming  to  a 
vote,  which  would  prevent  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na coming  to  a  vote,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  should  be  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  a  risk  I  have  to 
take.  But  that,  of  course,  will  not  pre- 
clude me  from  offering  "must"  legisla- 
tion. 

In  any  case,  I  will  not  pass  judgment 
on  the  amendment.  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  procedure.  All  I  want 
the  majority  leader  to  do  is  to  assure 
me  that  if,  as,  and  when  it  is  reported 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it 
goes  to  the  calendar  and  he  would  at 
least  move  to  call  it  up  and  get  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  willing  to  do 
that.  I  assume  there  would  be  a 
motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  would  be  a 
debatable  motion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  would  give 
us  the  opportunity  to  be  here  in  No- 
vember. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Or  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  would  be  an 
opportiuiity  to  speak. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  take  a  chance  on 
that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  way  most 
things  work  around  here. 

Is  it  all  right  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  from  the  list,  with  those 
assurances? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  alternative  to  that 
would  be  to  have  it  stated  and  identify 
the  nature  of  the  second-degree 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  little  unusu- 
al. I  am  willing  to  say  that  I  am  willing 
to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
That  means  there  is  one  less  amend- 
ment. 

I  again  renew  my  request  that  the 
amendments  identified  be  the  only 
amendments  in  order  to  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill. 

D  2250 

Mr.  OLEFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  assiune 
the  majority  leader  is  about  to  also 
make  a  request  there  be  no  secondary 
amendments. 

I  reserve  the  right  to  make  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  to 
Senator  Byrd's  B-1  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
not  permit  any  agreement  to  go 
through  without  identifying  the  sec- 
ond-degree amendment.  He  is  not  on 
the  floor.  I  am  sure  he  would  want  to 
identify  the  second-degree  amend- 
ment. He  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  get  the 
amendment  here  in  a  couple  minutes 
if  the  Senator  wants  to  read  it.  It  will 
be  restrictive  on  the  B-1  to  prevent  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form  one  single 
dollar  being  spent  to  even  continuing 
the  line  open  in  case  we  had  problems 
with  the  Stealth  bomber.  We  had  it  in 
the  committee  and  debated  there.  I 
would  like  to  offer  it. 

Basically,  what  It  does  Is  track  what 
the  House  did  on  the  other  side  which 
permits  some  money  just  to  keep  It 
open  and  this  gets  into  classified  areas 
I  do  not  think  we  really  can  debate 
here  this  evening.  That  is  basically 
what  it  will  do. 

Mr.  NUNN.  No  objection; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  two  Sena- 
tors indicated  that  they  might  offer 
amendments  relating  to  trade  and  na- 
tional security.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  those  proposed  amendments. 

I  would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to 
offer  a  second-degree  amendment  to 
each  of  those  two  amendments  which 
would  be  germane  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Germane.  Any  objection 
to  that? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  if  the  Senator  wants  to  offer 
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the  amendment  to  the  amendment  I 
call  up,  if  I  call  it  up,  as  long  as  it  is 
germane  or  relevant. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Am  I  on  the  list? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  on  the 
list  twice.       

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
majority  leader  at  least  let  us  make  an 
effort  here  to  see  if  we  can  get  a  time 
certain  for  final  passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that  we  could 
get  that  at  this  time.  But  I  do  believe 
we  can  lay  down  an  amendment  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
and  come  in  at  9  o'clock  so  we  know  we 
are  going  to  have  a  vote  by  9:30.  Then 
we  will  be  in  good  shape.  I  would  think 
by  2  o'clock  we  might  be  out  of  here 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point?  Will 
the  majority  leader  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  that  is  the 
most  optimistic  note  I  heard  around 
here  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  only  12  rollcall 
votes.  There  are  actually  13  because 
we  will  get  the  agreement  tomorrow 
afternoon  and  then  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  debt  ceiling  to  sort  of  round  it 
off. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  a  minute? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  I 
will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  in  session  now  6  out 
of  the  last  7  days  for  more  than  13 
hours  a  day.  We  are  about  ready  to 
have  a  Saturday  session  tomorrow. 
Our  staff  takes  at  least  an  hour  to  get 
ready  in  the  morning  and  takes  an 
hour  after  we  leave  at  night.  They  are 
here  an  hour  in  the  morning  to  at 
least  an  hour  after  we  finish. 

We  are  looking  at  a  time  next  week 
from  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday.  FYlday.  and  probably  Satur- 
day that  will  equal  this  week  at  least 
in  terms  of  time. 

I  just  want  to  back  up  what  the  ma- 
jority leader  says  and  ask  everyone  to 
think  about  the  time  factor  tomorrow. 

These  people  are  entitled  to  some 
time  with  their  families  over  the  week- 
end and  to  be  able  to  get  rested  up  for 
next  week. 

I  noticed  here  earlier  tonight  the 
tempers  getting  a  little  frayed.  I  get  a 
little  temper  once  In  a  while. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  never  noticed  that. 
Ji4r.  STEVENS.  I  have  not  done  It 
yet. 


I  urge  that  the  Senators  listen  to  the 
majority  leader  and  tomorrow  see  if 
we  cannot  finish  within  a  reasonable 
time  because  I  do  believe  it  is  Ume 
that  we  thought  about  these  people 
who  we  really  kept  here  now  last 
week— a  week  ago  tonight  it  was 
almost  1  o'clock. 

We  started  this  morning  at  8:45  ajn. 
It  will  be  well  near  midnight  before  we 
finish  even  tonight  and  they  will  be 
here  an  hour  after  that. 

I  think  the  majority  leader's  request 
for  tomorrow  shortening  down  this 
time  and  trying  to  get  through  some 
of  these  and  see  if  he  can  waive  having 
votes  on  some  of  these  amendments 
would  be  highly  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  one  way  we  can  do  that  tomor- 
row is  if  we  can  get  rolling.  After  the 
first  15-minute  vote  I  will  make  the  re- 
quest in  the  morning  other  votes  will 
be  10  minutes  each  and  we  stick  to  the 
10  minutes. 

I  have  been  reminded  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  he  said  we  spent 
days  Just  on  overtime. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Nine  days. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Just  on  overtime  waiting 
for  one  Member  to  show  up. 

If  we  can  all  work  tomorrow,  I  think 
we  can  all  be  out  by  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  indicate  the  schedule 
for  tomorrow?  What  time  wiU  we  come 
in  and  get  on  this  bill? 

We  can  lay  down  the  Glenn  amend- 
ment tonight  and  that  would  require  a 
rollcall  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  we  will  start  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Do  the  managers  like  9  or  9:30? 

Mr.  NUNN.  On  this  bill  or 

Mr.  DOLE.  Come  in  at  that  hour 
and  be  on  the  bill  30  minutes  later,  10 
or  10:30. 

We  will  come  in  at  9:30  and  be  on 
the  bUl  by  10. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  will  be  ready  for  the 
bUl  at  9:30. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  expect 
we  come  in  at  9  and  have  no  special 
orders.  Let  us  get  to  work— we  hear 
enough  talking  all  week— without  spe- 
cial orders. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Have  special  orders 
after  the  last  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Nine  or  9:30,  whatever 
the  preference  of  the  leadership. 

liCr.  DOLE.  We  will  stand  in  recess, 
not  right  now.  until  9:30  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  win. 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  get  a  little  sleep.  We 
worry  about  you. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  need 
sleep;  you  do.  [Laughter.! 
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(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  entering  into  contracts  with 
foreign  governments  and  foreign  firms  for 
the  puri>ose  of  carrying  out  research  in 
connection  with  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative that  could  be  reasonably  per- 
formed by  a  United  States  firm) 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  2671. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  .    PROHIBITION    AGAINST  CERTAIN   CON- 

TRACTS 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  an  authorization  contained  in  this 
or  any  other  Act  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  or  carrying  out 
any  contract  with  any  foreign  government 
or  any  foreign  firm  if  the  contract  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conduct  of  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  or  evaluation  in  connection  with 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
the  Congress  in  writing  that  the  work  to  be 
performed  under  the  contract  cannot  be 
reasonably  performed  by  a  United  States 
firm. 

(b)  ExcEmoNS.— The  prohibition  in  sub- 
section (a)  does  not  apply  to— 

(1)  funds  used  to  carry  out  suiy  contract 
entered  into  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  funds  appropriated  specifically  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  or  evaluation  in 
connection  with  antitactical  ballistic  missile 
systems. 

(b)  DxriNmoN.- As  used  in  subsection  (a), 
the  term  "foreign  firm"  means  a  business 
entity  owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more 
foreign  nationals  or  a  business  entity  in 
which  more  than  50  percent  of  the  stock  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more  foreign 
nationals. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AtTTHORIZATIOII  Ot  THE  AOB-6  PAST  COMBAT 
SUPPORT  SHIP 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  decided  not  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1987  defense 
authorization  bill  to  restore  full  fund- 
ing for  the  AOE-6  fast  combat  support 
ship  because  of  an  understanding  I 
have   reached   with   Senator   Cohen. 


chairman  of  the  Subconunittee  on  Sea 
Power  and  Force  Projection. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
would  have  restored  full  fimding  for 
the  AOE-6  which  has  been  requested 
by  the  administration  and  fully  au- 
thorized by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

This  logistics  station  ship  is  used  to 
resupply  the  aircraft  carrier  battle 
group  with  fuel,  stores,  and  ammuni- 
tion. The  need  for  the  AOE  is  signifi- 
cant. While  the  importance  of  combat- 
ant ships  and  submarines  is  obvious, 
supply  ships  are  often  neglected  with 
a  resulting  loss  in  logistical  capability. 
Although  we  cannot  fight  a  war  with- 
out underway  replenishment— for 
which  the  AOE-6  is  designed— every 
few  days. 

Current  station  ships  cannot  meet 
this  need  because  there  are  too  few 
and  they  are  too  old  and  slow.  The 
Navy  currently  has  1 1  station  ships  for 
its  13  carrier  battle  groups.  With  plans 
to  expand  the  number  of  carrier  battle 
groups  to  15,  the  deficit  of  station 
ships  will  reach  4.  In  addition.  7  of  the 
11  station  ships  presently  deployed, 
the  AOE's,  can  only  cruise  at  20  knots, 
whereas  the  carrier  group  routinely 
sustains  speeds  of  26  to  30  Itnots. 

Moreover,  the  AOE-6  is  extremely 
cost  effective.  According  to  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
estimated  fiscal  year  1987  price  of  the 
AOE-1  meeting  the  Navy's  require- 
ments as  fully  {IS  the  AOE-6  does 
should  be  $665  million.  At  $612.7  mil- 
lion, the  AOE-6  is  a  modem  station 
ship  at  a  moderate  price. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Specter,  in  his  efforts  to  authorize 
funding  for  this  important  combat 
support  ship.  Senator  Specter  has  al- 
ready outlined  the  crucial  role  this 
ship  must  play  with  the  aircraft  carri- 
er battle  group  and  the  dangerous  sit- 
uation we  will  face  in  the  event  of  war 
with  our  naval  logistics  capabilities.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  program  and  support  the  full 
$612.7  million  authorization  for  this 
ship. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
AOE-6  is  a  worthwhile  project  and 
there  is  a  significant  need  for  station 
ships  to  support  carrier  battle  groups. 

Those  of  us  on  the  Subconunittee  on 
Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
were  faced  with  the  unpleasant  task  of 
making  significant  reductions  in  the 
Navy's  shipbuilding  and  conversion  ac- 
count. The  committee  recommended 
against  authorizing  the  AOE-6  ship  to 
comply  with  budget  constraints.  Our 
decision  resulted  from  an  overall  as- 
sessment of  shipbuilding  needs  and 
war-fighting  priorities. 

I  would  like  to  provide  an  authoriza- 
tion for  this  important  program.  If 
funding  permits  in  conference,  then  I 


would  certainly  support  authorization 
for  the  AOE. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  for  his  agreement  to  support 
this  project  in  conference  if  funds  can 
be  found. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  Senator  Cohen  for 
his  support  for  the  AOE-6.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  sufficient  funding  can  be 
found  in  conference. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  was  prepared 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  section  in  this  bill  which  repeals 
the  work  measurement  provision  we 
enacted  into  law  in  last  year's  DOD 
authorization  bill.  I  understand  I 
would  be  opposed  in  that  effort  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  chairman 
and  ranking  member  as  well  as  the  Ac- 
quisition Subconunittee  chairman  and 
ranking  member. 

Since  this  provision  was  enacted,  the 
Department  of  Defense  Inspector 
General  has  issued  a  draft  report  of  a 
study  he  conducted  on  this  very  sub- 
ject to  determine  its  beneficial  effects 
to  the  DOD  procurement  system.  That 
report  identifies  specific  elements  that 
would  be  helpful  in  a  work  measure- 
ment system  which  are  not  addressed 
in  the  statute,  as  well  as  some  problem 
areas  in  the  current  law.  Because  we 
need  time  to  review  those  IG  recom- 
mendations, I  would  be  willing  to  with- 
draw my  amendment,  if  I  may  first 
clarify  something  with  the  committee 
and  subcommittee  chairs  and  ranking 
members. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man. Senator  Goldwater,  and  the 
ranking  member.  Senator  Nunn  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
chairman,  Senator  Quayle,  and  the 
ranking  member.  Senator  Levin,  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Acquisition 
could  agree  that  prior  to  the  confer- 
ence on  the  DOD  authorization  bill, 
they  will  be  willing  to  identify  prob- 
lem areas  in  10  U.S.C.  2406.  the  cur- 
rent work  measurement  statute,  as  ex- 
pressed in  comments  that  may  be  in- 
formally presented  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  that  they  will  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  appropriate 
changes  which  could  be  made  to  refine 
the  intent  and  effect  of  the  law. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  be 
happy  to  agree  to  the  request  of  Sena- 
tor Grassley. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  see  no  problem  with 
meeting  the  Senator  from  Iowa's  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  While  I  remain  con- 
vinced that  the  current  statutory  lan- 
guage is  unworkable  and  not  cost  ef- 
fective. I  would,  of  course,  be  willing 
to  review  any  comments  interested 
parties  may  have  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I.  too, 
would  do  what  I  can  to  meet  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I 
know  of  his  strong  commitment  to  this 
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issue,  and  I  respect  his  fortitude.  But 
the  statute  as  presently  written  is  not 
workable.  I  would  be  pleased,  however, 
to  comply  with  Senator  Grassley's  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  In  light  of  these 
assurances,  then,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
withdraw  my  aunendment  to  strike  the 
repeal  of  10  U.S.C.  2406. 

THRESHOLD  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONTRACTING 
OCT  STUDIES 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  ask  a  question 
of  Senator  Wilson,  the  chairman  of 
the  Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcom- 
mittee. It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  language  in  Senate  Report  99-331, 
accompanying  the  bill,  S.  2638,  regard- 
ing the  provision  raising  from  40  to  50 
the  threshold  for  full-cost  comparison 
studies  of  contracting  out  contains  two 
errors,  which  are  in  conflict  with  the 
intent  of  the  bill.  Specifically,  that 
language  refers  to  comparing  the  Fed- 
eral employees  performance  cost  to  a 
"contractor  bid"  and  the  language 
refers  to  civilian  workyears.  I  further 
understand  that  under  simplified  cost 
comparisons,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  "con- 
tractor bid"  utilized,  but  rather  there 
is  an  estimate  made  of  contractor  per- 
formance costs.  Do  you  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  agree  with  every- 
thing my  good  friend  has  said  so  far. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  further  understand 
that  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  to  change  the  practice  of 
utilizing  an  estimate  of  contractor  per- 
formance costs  in  simplified  cost  com- 
parisons and  that  the  report  reference 
to  a  "contractor  bid"  was  simply  in- 
cluded in  error. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  committee  bill  is  to 
have  no  effect  on  the  procedure  used 
when  full-cost  comparisons  are  not  re- 
quired. Rather,  the  bill  will  change 
only  when  such  full-cost  comparisons 
are  required. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Now.  let  me  ask  one 
other  question.  That  same  report  lan- 
guage contains  several  references  to 
"civilian  workyears"  when,  in  fact,  the 
bill  language  addresses  only  "civilian 
personnel."  Is  it  the  Senator's  under- 
standing that  the  term  "workyears" 
used  in  the  report  is  in  error,  and,  in 
fact,  the  committee  bill  only  raises 
from  40  to  50  the  number  of  civilian 
personnel  who  may  be  performing  a 
function  being  studied  for  contracting 
out  without  utilizing  a  full-cost  com- 
parison? 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  There  is  no  intent  to 
change  the  threshold  measurement  in 
these  matters  from  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel involved  to  the  number  of  civil- 
ian workyears  involved. 

DEFENSE  CONTRACT  AUDITS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  strong  concern  about  the 
implications  of  a  provision  in  S.  2638. 
the  National  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  assigning  contract  audit  policy  re- 


sponsibilities to  the  new  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Acquisition).  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Packard  Commission,  this  new 
Under  Secretary  is  to  have  broad 
powers  relating  to  acquisition,  includ- 
ing "establishing  all  policies  for  acqui- 
sition, procurement,  research  and  de- 
velopment, logistics,  testing,  contract 
audit,  and  contract  administration  for 
all  entities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." 

I  was  responsible  for  the  Packard 
Commission  having  been  established 
in  the  first  place  as  a  result  of  my 
amendment  to  an  earlier  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  I  have  great  respect 
for  David  Packard,  and  I  support  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
he  chaired.  But  I  also  chair  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  which 
oversees  audit  operations  across  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  know  the  value  of 
strong,  independent  audits  in  reducing 
fraud  and  waste  and  in  protecting  tax- 
payer interests.  In  this  particular  case, 
the  Conmiission  may  have  gone  one 
step  too  far  in  consolidating  acquisi- 
tion functions. 

COMMISSION  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Specifically,  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion recommended  that,  among  his 
other  responsibilities,  the  new  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition) 
should: 

First.  Oversee  DOD-wide  establish- 
ment of  contract  audit  policy,  particu- 
larly policy  for  audits  conducted  in 
support  of  procurement  and  contract 
administration: 

Second.  Except  for  criminal  investi- 
gations and  DOD  internal  audits,  su- 
pervise establishment  of  policy  for  all 
DOD  oversight  of  Defense  contractors, 
including  oversight  performed  by  pro- 
curement and  contract  management 
organizations;  and 

Third.  Recognize  established  GAO 
and  professional  auditing  standards. 

To  optimize  the  use  of  available 
oversight  resources,  the  Commission 
also  recommended  eliminating  unde- 
sirable duplication  of  official  effort 
through  a  contract  audit  policy  which 
should  be  designed  to: 

First.  Delineate  clearly  respective  re- 
sponsibilities and  jurisdictions  of  DOD 
oversight  organizations; 

Second.  Develop  guidelines  and 
mechanisms  for  DOD  oversight  orga- 
nizations to  share  contractor  data  and 
otherwise  to  rely  more  estensively 
upon  each  other's  work;  and 

Third.  Improve  audit  strategies  for 
the  conduct,  scope,  and  frequency  of 
contract  auditing.  These  strategies  are 
to  reflect  due  consideration  for  con- 
tractors' past  performance,  the  proven 
effectiveness  of  their  internal  control 
systems,  the  results  of  prior  and  ongo- 
ing reviews  conducted  by  DOD  organi- 
zations and  by  contractors  themselves. 
and  relative  costs  and  benefits. 

A  reading  of  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion reports  indicates  that  the  appar- 


ent basis  for  recommending  the  trans- 
fer of  contract  audit  policy  responsibil- 
ities to  the  USIXA)  was  to  eliminate 
duplicative  DOD  oversight  of  contrac- 
tors' operations.  The  conclusion  on 
the  existence  of  duplicative  oversight 
was  based  on  two  studies.  One  was 
done  for  the  Packard  Commission  by 
the  national  public  accounting  firm  of 
Arthur  Andersen  and  Co.  and  the 
other  was  an  independent  survey  by 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
DOD.  The  Inspector  General  survey 
was  completed  prior  to  the  Arthur  An- 
dersen study. 

Both  of  the  studies  arrived  at  identi- 
cal conclusions  as  to  the  systemic 
causes  of  the  duplicative  oversight. 
These  were: 

Their  efforts  lack  advance  planning 
and  coordination. 

Their  respective  responsibilities  are 
ill-defined. 

They  are  unwilling  to  rely  on  each 
other's  work. 

They  are  reluctant  to  share  informa- 
tion. 

The  duplicative  oversight  reviews 
identified  by  the  Inspector  General  in- 
volved 13  DOD  contract  audit,  con- 
tract administration  and  procurement 
organizations,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  a  prime  contractor.  The 
studies  noted  that  the  duplicative  re- 
views involving  DCAA  were  not  due  to 
improper  actions  by  DCAA.  On  the 
contrary,  DCAA  was  responding  to  re- 
quests from  contracting  officers  or  ful- 
filling duties  assigned  to  them  by 
DOD  regulations.  For  example.  DCAA 
performed  a  review  of  a  contractor 
proposal  at  the  request  of  the  con- 
tracting officer.  Subsequently,  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  conducted  an- 
other review  of  the  same  proposal. 
The  Army  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
prior  two  reviews  and  conducted  a  sep- 
arate review. 

DEFINITION  OF  CONTRACT  AUDIT  POLICY 

The  Packard  Commission  does  not 
provide  a  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes "contract  audit  policy."  Howev- 
er, the  Commission  did  recognize  that 
this  function  was  currently  assigned  to 
the  Inspector  General,  DOD. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General.  DOD,  contract 
audit  policy  involves  the  implementa- 
tion and  interpretation  of  auditing 
standards  and  policies  issued  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  AICPA.  and 
OMB  covering  the  performance  of 
audit  work  and  reporting  of  audit  re- 
sults as  it  relates  to  audits  of  DOD 
contracts. 

DOD  posmoN 

The  DOD  has  consistently  opposed 
the  transfer  of  contract  audit  policy 
functions  to  the  USD(A)  in  corre- 
spondence to  OMB  and  the  Congress. 
This  position  is  shared  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
I  am  also  informed  that  in  informal 
discussions  with  the  Deputy  Inspector 
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General.  DOD,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral did  not  agree  with  the  transfer  of 
the  audit  policy  responsibilities. 

COIfCBRNS  ABOOT  TRAKSRX  OP  CORTIIACT  AUDIT 
POUCT  RXSFOHSIBIUnXS 

I  have  several  concerns  about  chang- 
ing the  current  assignment  of  contract 
audit  policy  responsibilities.  Moreover. 
the  assignment  of  such  responsibilities 
to  the  USD<A)  would  degrade  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  independence  of  the 
DCAA. 

nrst,  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978,  as  amended,  provides  the  Inspec- 
tor General,  DOD,  with  responsibil- 
ities for  the  policy  direction  and  over- 
^ht  of  all  DOD  internal  audit,  con- 
tract audit,  and  internal  review  organi- 
sations. After  extensive  deliberation. 
the  Congress  decided  not  to  include 
DCAA  as  part  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al organization.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  In- 
specU>T  General  was  given  policy  and 
oversight  responsibilities  for  DCAA. 
The  implementation  of  the  Packard 
Commission  recommendations  on  con- 
tract audit  policy  could  seriously 
hamper  the  Inspector  General  in  ful- 
filling his  responsibilities  for  coordi- 
nating audit  activities  and  assuring  ef- 
fective coverage  of  DOD  programs  and 
operations. 

Second,  contract  audit  policy  respon- 
sibilities apparently  do  not  involve  and 
are  not  necessary  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion in  the  oversight  of  contractors' 
operations.  Most  of  the  duplication  in- 
volved organizations  other  than  audit 
agencies.  The  USD<A)  should  have  au- 
thority to  assign  oversight  responsibil- 
ities, require  sharing  of  contract  data, 
provide  for  coordination  between  DOD 
oversight  organizations,  and  clearly 
define  specific  responsibilities  of  the 
DOD  oversight  organizations.  None  of 
this  deals  with  policies,  procedures, 
and  techniques  involved  in  conducting 
an  audit.  Moreover,  DOD  acquisition 
management  already  has  such  admin- 
istrative oversight  policy  responsibil- 
iUes. 

Third,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  basic  auditing  standards  of  the 
ComptroUer  General  is  the  one  deal- 
ing with  independence.  Without  the 
independence  of  freedom  to  conduct 
audits,  the  integrity  and  quality  of  the 
audit  work  becomes  questionable.  This 
standard  requires  that  both  the  audit 
and  audit  organization  must  be  free 
from  external  or  organizational  im- 
pairments to  independence  and  must 
maintJiin  an  independent  attitude  and 
vpearance. 

The  assignment  of  contract  audit 
policy  to  the  USD(A)  could  place  the 
DCAA  imder  the  de  facto  control  of 
the  USD(A)  and  could  be  in  violation 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  standard 
on  independence.  The  Packard  Com- 
mission recommends  that  the  USD(A) 
control  the  scope,  conduct,  and  fre- 
quency of  audits  conducted  by  DCAA. 
This  risk  impairment  to  the  independ- 
ence of  DCAA  and  which  would  be 


contrary  to  the  ComptroUer  General's 
standards. 

The  need  to  maintain  the  contract 
audit  function  separate  from  the  con- 
trol of  acquisition  management  has 
long  been  recognized  as  essential  to 
ensure  effective  contract  audits.  In 
1969.  Congressman  Mahon,  speaking 
for  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, stated: 

"The  coRunittee  has  always  strongly  be- 
lieved that  the  effective  audit  of  Defense 
contractors  can  be  achieved  only  through 
audits  made  by  organizations  and  individ- 
uals completely  independent  of  the  procure- 
ment process.  Including  both  the  negotia- 
tion and  administration. 

In  1970.  a  blue  ribbon  panel  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants 
indicated  that  it  was  "extremely  im- 
portant that  the  DCAA  remain  an  in- 
dependant  organization,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  administered  by  the  pro- 
curement function."  In  1980.  the  task 
force  on  evaluation  of  audit,  inspec- 
tion and  investigative  components  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  concluded 
that,  "The  DCAA's  independence  must 
be  retained  so  that  the  agency  can  ob- 
jectively assist  acquisition  offi- 
cials •  •  •  while  simultaneously  serv- 
ing as  an  internal  control  mechanism 
in  the  acquisition  process  to  ensure 
more  economic,  efficient,  and  effective 
defense  procurement." 

An  important  role  of  the  contract 
audit  function  is  to  provide  a  check 
and  balance  or  internal  control  mecha- 
nism in  the  procurement  process.  We 
risk  weakening  this  role  by  transfer- 
ring the  contract  audit  policy  function 
to  the  USD(A). 

NEED  POR  VIGILANCE 

In  reporting  S.  2638,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  attempted  to  clar- 
ify the  USD(A)'s  audit  policy  role  on 
page  255  of  its  report  as  follows: 

In  establishing  an  office  with  such  broad 
powers  and  responsibilities,  it  is  important 
that  certain  checlcs  and  balances  that  have 
proven  so  effective  over  the  years  not  be 
lost.  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition  will  establish  appropriate  over- 
all policy  for  the  administrative  oversight  of 
defense  contractors.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  will  also  establish 
policy  with  respect  to  the  need  for  audit 
services  required  in  various  contracting  situ- 
ations, cost  principles  applicable  to  Govern- 
ment contracts,  and  the  procedures  for  ob- 
taining necessary  audits  to  assure  that 
DOD's  oversight  of  contractor  performance 
is  effective.  The  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  loiU  continue  its  role  <u  an  inde- 
pendent agency  responsible  for  determining 
the  nature  and  scope  of  audit  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  standards  for  audit  of  gov- 
ernment organizations,  programs,  activities, 
and  functions  issued  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  and  the  gener- 
ally accepted  auditing  standards  established 
by  the  American  Institute  for  Certified 
Public  Accountants.  (Emptiasis  supplied.) 

This  provides  us  some  assurance 
that  the  USD<A)  wUl  not  overstep  its 
bounds  on  audit  policy.  Still,  my  first 
preference   would   be   to   retain   this 


function  in  the  IG's  office.  Given  the 
legitimate  need  to  consolidate  acquisi- 
tion functions  and  eliminate  duplica- 
tion in  the  oversight  of  Defense  con- 
tracts and  my  high  respect  for  the 
work  of  the  Packard  Commission,  I 
have  chosen  not  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment striking  this  provision.  However, 
please  be  assured,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Government  Affairs  Committee 
will  be  keeping  close  tabs  on  how  this 
provision  is  implemented,  and  it  will 
not  hesitate  to  act  if  there  is  an  in- 
fringement of  audit  independence  in 
DOD. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  to  study  and  report  on  some 
of  the  important  issues  involving 
schools  run  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. I  congratulate  him  for  his  initia- 
tive on  this  matter. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  problems 
in  the  San  Antonio  area,  where  three 
school  districts  located  entirely  on 
military  bases  need  additional  class- 
room space  in  order  to  conform  to 
Texas  State  law  and  to  maintain  ac- 
creditation. Since  those  school  dis- 
tricts have  no  tax  base  of  their  own, 
they  caimot  raise  the  funds  needed  for 
the  extra  rooms.  Unfortunately,  the 
Defense  Department  is  trying  to  pin 
responsibility  on  the  Department  of 
Education,  which  has  no  funds  re- 
quested for  such  purposes. 

At  the  San  Antonio  bases,  the  com- 
manders have  identified  military  con- 
struction projects  which  would  meet 
the  new  educational  standards.  These 
projects,  however,  have  not  been  given 
high  enough  priority  to  win  inclusion 
in  the  official  budgets.  I  gather  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  also 
not  especially  favorable  to  such 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  study 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  will  provide  the  information 
needed  to  evaluate  these  school  con- 
struction issues  in  a  broader  context. 
In  my  Judgment,  failure  to  fund  these 
quite  small  construction  requests— less 
than  $2  million  total  for  the  three 
bases  in  San  Antonio— risks  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  quality  of  education  available 
to  the  children  of  military  personnel 
and  thus  may  undermine  the  confi- 
dence of  military  parents  in  the  De- 
fense Department's  regard  for  their 
dependents'  needs. 

SMALL  INTERCONTINEItTAL  BALLISTIC  MISSILE 

•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  reluctantly  voted  to  table  the 
Wilson  amendment.  I  have  serious  res- 
ervations about  the  small  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  [Midgetman], 
and  I  supported  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
slow  down  the  development  program 
for  this  major  new  strategic  weapons 
system  until  a  variety  of  questions 
have  been  adequately  addressed  by  the 
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Congress  and  the  Pentagon.  However, 
the  Wilson  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  delegating  entirely  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  decision  as  to 
whether  the  Midgetman  is  cost  effec- 
tive at  the  margin  and  survivable 
against  a  responsive  threat.  The  spon- 
sor of  this  amendment  has  made  clear 
his  belief  that  in  order  to  meet  these 
criteria  the  Midgetman  missile  would 
have  to  undergo  major  restructuring. 
He  would  like  to  see  this  relatively 
small  missile  designed  to  carry  a  single 
warhead  greatly  increased  in  size  so 
that  it  could  carry  two  or  three  war- 
heads with  perhaps  penetration  aids 
as  well.  Survivability  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness are  two  important  tests  that 
seem  reasonable  to  require  the  pro- 
gram to  pass,  but  assuming  we  decide 
to  proceed  with  Midgetman  at  all,  I 
fall  to  see  why  the  Congress  should 
not  participate  in  assessing  whether  or 
not  those  tests  are  met.  I  also  cannot 
believe  it  is  wise  to  apply  such  tests  to 
this  program  after  literally  only  a  few 
minutes  of  debate  on  the  floor  in  a 
chaotic  conclusion  to  a  long,  day's 
work  and  without  any  opportunity  for 
hearings  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Under  these  circumstances,  I 
voted  to  table.* 

THE  AQUILA  REMOTELY  PILOTED  VEHICLE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  brief  discussion 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  about  the 
Army's  Aquila  remotely  pUoted  vehicle 
[RPV].  I  am  planning  to  offer  an 
amendment  but  shall  not  offer  it  if  I 
can  get  some  assurances  from  the  com- 
mittee chairman. 

The  amendment  I  am  thinking  of  of- 
fering will  place  long  overdue  restric- 
tions on  the  funding  for  the  Army's 
Aquila  remotely  piloted  vehicle 
[RPV).  The  Aquila  is  a  small  un- 
manned air  vehicle  designed  to  per- 
form target  acquisition  and  designa- 
tion, aerial  reconnaissance,  and  artil- 
lery adjustment  missions.  The  vehicle, 
including  its  mission  payload,  is  con- 
trolled from  a  ground  control  station, 
and  video  imagery  and  target  location 
are  returned  via  a  Jam-resistant  data 
link. 

Mr.  President,  the  Aquila  has  been 
in  development  for  nearly  11  years, 
with  research  and  development  costs 
totaling  more  than  $600  million  dol- 
lars. After  many  years  of  development 
and  significant  funding,  the  costs  to- 
taling more  than  $600  million.  After 
many  years  of  development  and  signif- 
icant funding,  the  Aquila  is  still  expe- 
riencing fundamental  performance 
problems.  The  General  Accoimting 
Office  reports  that  in  1978,  the  total 
program  acquisition  cost  for  Aquila 
was  approximately  $563  million.  Due 
to  added  requirements,  and  reliability 
and  technical  problems,  the  cost  has 
catapulted  to  $2.2  billion  today,  a  cost 
increase  of  $1.7  billion. 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  explain  the 
provisions  of  my  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  at  the  conclusion  of  our  collo- 
quy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  provisions  are 
simple.  First,  the  amendment  will  pro- 
hibit any  further  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  for  the  Aquila  if  the 
Army  cannot  certify  to  Congress  that 
the  Aquila  is  ready  for  operational 
testing  by  January  1987.  The  Army 
has  scheduled  operational  tests  to 
begin  this  September.  The  amendment 
therefore  will  allow  some  flexibility  if 
the  Army  delays  the  scheduled  tests 
this  September.  However,  should  the 
Army  fail  to  certify  to  Congress  that 
the  Aquila  is  ready  for  operational 
tests  by  January  1987,  then  the  pro- 
gram will  no  longer  receive  funding. 

This  requirement  is  in  the  amend- 
ment to  avoid  any  further  delays  by 
the  Army  In  preparing  the  Aquila  for 
operational  tests.  It  is  a  fish-or-cut- 
bait  requirement,  Mr.  President.  After 
11  years  of  research  and  development 
and  over  $600  million,  the  Aquila  is 
ready  or  it  is  not  ready  for  operational 
tests.  The  program  should  be  termi- 
nated if  it  is  not  ready. 

Second,  the  amendment  will  prohibit 
any  funds  for  production  for  the 
Aquila  until: 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
certified  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Aquila  system  has  satisfactorily  dem- 
onstrated that  it  meets  or  exceeds  all 
performance  criteria  established  for 
the  system  by  the  Army;  and 

Second,  the  Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation  has  completed  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
Aquila  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is 
written  in  such  a  way  that  funding 
necessary  for  ongoing  and  upcoming 
tests  is  not  prohibited.  The  Army  will 
have  the  necessary  funding  it  needs  to 
carry  out  the  collective  training  exer- 
cise which  is  going  on  now,  and  it  will 
have  the  funding  to  carry  on  oper- 
ational tests  if  the  system  is  ready  and 
the  Army  certifies  the  Aquila  is  ready 
for  the  tests. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  because 
the  committee  did  put  language  in  the 
bill  prohibiting  production  of  the 
Aquila  until  the  system  successfully 
passes  operational  tests  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  Aquila  meets  or  exceeds  all 
performance  criteria. 

I  felt  the  language  did  not  go  far 
enough.  Therefore,  my  amendment 
prohibits  further  R«fcD  funding  if  the 
Army  cannot  certify  the  Aquila  for 
operational  tests  by  January  1987  and 
it  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
instead  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 


to  certify  the  Aquila's  successful  com- 
pletion of  operational  tests. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  Aquila  Program  has 
been  criticized  by  both  House  and 
Senate  defense  authorizing  commit- 
tees for  its  high  cost  and  gold  plating. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  refused  to 
authorize  any  funds  for  the  Aquila 
Program  in  fiscal  year  1987.  This  is 
the  second  year  in  a  row  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  refused 
funding  for  the  program. 

Some  might  say  this  Is  a  wise  idea.  I 
believe  we  should  let  the  Aquila  go 
through  operational  tests  and  require 
the  Army  to  put  their  money  where 
their  mouth  Is.  If  the  Aquila  fails 
operational  testing  then  it  is  about 
time  the  Defense  Department  termi- 
nate the  program  and  salvage  the  $600 
million  already  invested  to  acquire 
other  RPV's. 

In  addition  to  the  House  action,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  read  an  excerpt 
from  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report  to  S.  2638  regarding  the 
Aquila  Program: 

The  committee  notes  that  in  the  face  of 
dramatic  program  cost  growth  and  following 
congressional  direction,  the  Army  has  re- 
structured the  Aquila  Program.  The  number 
of  battery  sets  has  been  reduced  from  13  to 
9,  the  number  of  air  vehicles  dropped  from 
543  to  376  .  .  .  despite  these  dramatic  reduc- 
tions in  quantities,  the  procurement  esti- 
mate has  declined  only  $100  million  from 
$1.2  billion  to  $1.1  billion.  The  committee 
considers  such  a  price  for  the  reduced 
Aquila  quantities  to  be  unacceptable. 

The  responsibility  for  the  unsatisfactory 
history  of  the  Aquila  Program  is  shared 
equally  by  the  Army  and  the  prime  contrac- 
tor. In  eight  years  the  Army  has  had  six 
program  managers  purportedly  managing 
the  program,  and  just  recently,  the  Army 
transferred  the  management  oversight  from 
the  Army's  aviation  systems  command  to 
the  Army's  missile  command.  The  prime 
contractor's  management  efforts  have  been 
equally  disjoined  and  undistinguished.  The 
committee  believes  that  in  order  to  preserve 
the  potential  benefits  of  the  Aquila.  and  to 
ensure  some  return  on  more  than  $600  mil- 
lion already  invested,  certain  actions  should 
be  taken  .  .  .  before  approving  the  release  of 
production  funds,  the  committee  will  re- 
quire that  the  Aquila  meet  all  system  oper- 
ational test  criteria  esUblished  by  the  Army 
and  complete  a  successful  assessment  by  the 
Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion, Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  need 
RPV's  in  our  Armed  Forces.  They  are 
valuable  militarily  and  can  save  lives. 
Just  look  at  the  reports  on  the  Israe- 
li's use  of  RPV's  In  the  1982  war  with 
Syria.  Israeli  forces  were  able,  largely 
with  the  help  of  RPV's,  to  eliminate 
54  Syrian  aircraft  and  19  missile  bat- 
teries, while  losing  only  one  Israeli  jet. 
I  believe  it  is  time  to  stop  one  costly 
delay  after  another  with  the  Aquila 
Program.  Performance  problems,  pro- 
gram mismanagement,  and  significant 
cost  growth  are  convincing  evidence 
that  an  amendment  with  the  condi- 
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tions  I  have  described  in  my  statement 
is  necessary.  I  would  like  to  get  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to 
my  comments  if  he  is  willing. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  about  the  Aquila  RPV 
and  thank  him  for  his  congratulatory 
remarks  about  the  restrictions  on  the 
Aquila  put  in  the  defense  authoriza- 
Uon  bill. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  expand  on  the  bill 
language  in  S.  2368  prohibiting  pro- 
duction of  the  Aquila  until  it  success- 
fully passes  operational  tests. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  consider 
a  number  of  assurances  from  me  about 
the  upcoming  schedule  for  Aquila. 
Many  of  the  assurances  have  to  do 
with  the  provisions  of  his  amendment, 
and  with  these,  he  will  consider  not  of- 
fering his  amendment. 

First.  I  want  to  assure  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  that  the  committee 
feels  the  same  way  he  does  about  the 
acquisition  strategy  for  the  Aquila 
system.  The  program  has  experienced 
significant  cost  growth,  and  after 
many  years  of  development  and  more 
than  $600  million  dollars  in  funding, 
the  Aquila  is  still  experiencing  per- 
formance problems.  The  Senator's 
statements  about  the  program's  mis- 
management are  correct  and  I  am  glad 
he  read  the  committee's  report  lan- 
gtiage  illustrating  the  committee's  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Aquila  Program. 

Second,  let  me  assure  the  Senator 
that  our  bill  is  only  going  to  make 
funds  available  to  the  Army  for  the 
collective  training  exercise  going  on 
now,  the  upcoming  operational  tests 
for  Aquila  scheduled  to  begin  this  Sep- 
tember, and  research  and  development 
in  fiscal  year  1987  on  subsystem  com- 
ponents. 

My  staff  informs  me  that  should  the 
Army  delay  the  scheduled  operational 
tests,  they  will  require  additional  re- 
search and  development  fimds  for  the 
program  in  fiscal  year  1987.  The  Army 
will  have  to  ask  the  Congress,  specifi- 
cally the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
for  those  additional  funds.  Let  me 
assure  the  Senator  that  if  there  are 
delays,  the  Committee  will  demand  a 
full  explanation  from  the  Army  why 
they  cannot  get  the  Aquila  ready  for 
operational  tests,  why  the  Army  needs 
more  R&D  funds,  and  why  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  should  not  kill  the 
program. 

Let  me  next  assure  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  be  reviewing  the  evaluation 
of  the  Aquila's  operational  test  results 
of  the  Aquila. 

The  Senator  mentioned  that  one  of 
the  requirements  in  our  bill  is  that  the 
Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 
uation complete  a  comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  the  Aquila  system. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  knows 
the  director's  report  on  his  evaluation 


of  operational  tests  is  required  by  law 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  to  the  Congress.  There- 
fore, I  believe  the  Senator's  concern 
about  getting  the  Secretary's  Atten- 
tion about  the  Aquila  system  is  taken 
care  of. 

With  these  assurances  from  me  and 
with  the  biU  language  in  S.  2638,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  withhold 
from  offering  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  assurances  on  the 
Aquila  Program.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
his  interest  in  the  program  and  the 
need  to  start  thinking  about  terminat- 
ing this  program  if  the  Army  cannot 
prepare  the  vehicle  for  operational 
tests  and  if  the  mismanagement  and 
cost  growth  continue. 

If  there  are  further  delays  and  more 
cost  growth  with  the  Aquila.  not  only 
will  the  armed  services  be  asking  the 
Army  why  but  I  will  demand  an  expla- 
nation and  ask  why  the  Congress 
should  not  terminate  the  program. 

The  Army  has  indicated  the  Aquila 
will  begin  operational  tests  this  Sep- 
tember. I  know  the  Director  of  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation  will  be 
evaluating  the  test  results  and  sending 
the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to  Congress. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  language  in 
the  bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  certify  the  Aquila  has  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  that  it  meets 
all  performance  criteria  established  by 
the  Army. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to 
offer  the  amendment  but  I  want  to 
put  everyone  concerned  on  notice  that 
I  will  be  closely  watching  the  upcom- 
ing tests  of  the  Aquila.  I  will  be  ex- 
pecting the  Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation  to  take  a  very 
hard  look  at  this  program  and  provide 
a  thorough  and  frank  assessment  of 
the  Aquila's  performance  in  operation- 
al tests. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  decision. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  appreciate  the  as- 
surances he  has  given  me  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3.  strike  out  line  9  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  2  on  page  4.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Aquila  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle.— 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Army 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  the  Aquila  remotely  pi- 
loted vehicle  system  until  the  Secretary  of 
the  Defense  has  certified  in  writing,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  following  matters: 

( 1 )  The  Aquila  system  meets  or  exceeds  all 
operational  test  requirements  prescribed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  such 
system. 


(2)  The  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  of  the  Department  of  the  De- 
fense has  determined  that— 

(A)  the  operational  capabilities  of  the 
Aquila  system  are  satisfactory  considering— 

(i)  the  capability  for  recovery  of  the 
Aquila  vehicle; 

(ii)  the  overall  system  reliability; 

(iii)  the  flight  reliability; 

(iv)  the  mission  reliability; 

(V)  the  overall  system  operating  proficien- 
cy, including  software  enhancements  to 
ensure  the  overall  operation  proficiency  of 
the  system; 

(vi)  the  modular  integrated  communica- 
tion and  navigation  system  hardware  reli- 
abUity; 

(vii)  target  detection,  recognition,  and 
identification  capabilities; 

(viii)  target  tracking  capabilities; 

(ix)  target  designation  capabilities; 

<x)  the  electromagnetic  interference  capa- 
bilities: 

<xi)  electromagnetic  capabilities; 

<xii)  built-in  test  equipment  reliability; 

(xiii)  automatic  test  equipment  reliability; 

(xiv)  the  sight  and  laser  stabilization  capa- 
bilities; and 

(XV)  such  other  criteria  as  the  Director 
considers  appropriate;  and 

(B)  appropriate  goals  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  Aquila  system  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  relating  to  system  op>era- 
tor  skills  proficiency,  including  goals  relat- 
ing to  training  provided  for  ground  control 
station  console  operators  and  crew  in  target 
detection,  tracking,  and  designation. 

On  page  13.  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 
the  following: 

<f)  Aquila  Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle.— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Army 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
of  the  Aquila  remotely  piloted  vehicle 
system  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
certified  in  writing,  by  January  1987.  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  following  matters: 

(A)  The  army  has  completed  the  testing 
of  the  Aquila  system  in  the  Army  Collective 
Training  Program. 

(B)  The  Aquila  system  is  ready  for  oper- 
ational testing. 

(C)  The  Aquila  system  meets  or  exceeds 
the  following  requirements  specified  in  the 
contract  awarded  by  the  Army  under  the 
Aquila  program: 

<i)  The  system  reliability  requirements. 

(ii)  The  modular  integrated  communica- 
tion and  navigation  system  hardware  reli- 
ability requirements. 

(iii)  The  target  tracking  requirements. 

(iv)  The  electromagnetic  interference  re- 
quirements. 

(v)  The  built-in  test  equipment  reliability 
requirements. 

(vi)  The  requirements  for  overall  operat- 
ing proficiency,  including  the  requirements 
relating  to  system  software  enhancements 
that  ensure  that  such  system  meets  the 
overall  operating  proficiency  requirements. 

(vii)  The  sight  and  laser  stabilization  re- 
quirements. 

(D)  The  Army  has  achieved  the  goals  re- 
lating to  system  operator  skills  proficiency 
established  for  such  system  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  Including  the  goals  relat- 
ing to  training  furnished  to  ground  control 
station  console  operators  and  crew  members 
in  target  detection,  tracking,  and  designa- 
tion. 
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(2)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  limit  the  obli- 
gation or  expenditure  of  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  funds  for  testing 
the  Aquila  remotely  piloted  vehicle  system 
in  the  Army  Collective  Training  Program. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11:15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPORT     OF     NATIONAL     HUN- 

GARIAN      FREEDOM      FIGHTER 

DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Senator  Riegle  for 
his  initiative  in  introducing  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  385,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  designating  October  23, 
1986,  as  "National  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Day." 

This  resolution  is  intended  to  com- 
memorate a  day,  30  years  ago,  when 
thousands  of  freedom-loving  Hungar- 
ians sought  to  liberate  their  country 
from  the  domination  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  cannot  forget  the  signifi- 
cance of  October  23,  and  the  gallant 
group  of  individuals  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  freedom  of  their  country. 
Further,  we  need  to  remember  that 
the  mission  of  these  liberators  and 
those  who  survived  has  not  been 
achieved— their  goal  of  a  free  and 
democratic  Hungary  is  blocked  by  the 
political  and  economic  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  pleased  we  are  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  honor  the  efforts  of  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  and 
paying  tribute  to  their  sacrifices.  Our 
respect  for  them  is  being  best  ex- 
pressed by  letting  the  peoples  of  Him- 
gary  know  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
their  heroes  and  that  we  share  their 
pride  in  the  gallantry  of  their  fallen 
countrymen.  This  Congress  should  pay 
tribute  by  commemorating  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  to  have 
been  asked  by  Congressman  Horton, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
chairman  of  the  30th  anniversary 
Committee  To  Commemorate  the  1956 
Hungarian  Revolution,  to  serve  with 
him  as  honorary  cochairman  along 
with  House  Speaker  O'Nkil.  I  ask  that 
my  exchange  of  letters  with  Congress- 
man HoBTOR  on  this  matter  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


House  of  REPREscrrATrvEs, 
Washington,  DC,  April  22,  1986. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole, 

Majority  Leader,    U.S.  Senate,    Washington 
DC. 

Dear  Bob:  1986  marks  the  30th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Hungarian  Revolution.  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life  will  commemorate  this 
event  during  the  year.  These  remembrances 
will  take  place  under  the  s[>onsorship  of  the 
Committee  to  Commemorate  the  1956  Hun- 
garian Revolution.  Similar  Committees  were 
formed  to  sponsor  commemorative  events  of 
the  10th,  15th,  20th,  and  25th  anniversaries. 

As  the  Chairman  of  this  committee,  I 
invite  you  to  serve  as  an  Honorary  Cochair- 
man (with  Speaker  O'Neill)  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  Commemorate  the  1956  Hungarian 
Revolution. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  principles,  the 
gallant  actions  and  the  impact  on  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  are 
worthy  to  be  recalled,  remembered  and 
cherished.  The  message  of  1956  is  still  very 
relevant,  its  lessons  not  fully  realized.  I 
hope  that  you  will  join  with  me  in  honoring 
and  commemorating  this  revolution.  By 
doing  so  we  will  help  the  world  to  remem- 
ber, and  to  leam. 

I  look  forward  to  your  positive  response 
on  this  matter.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  or  Mi- 
chael Marvin  of  my  staff  at  x54916. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Horton. 

August  6.  1986. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton. 

House  of  Representatives,  Raybum  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC 
Dear  Prank:  Thank  you  for  your  invita- 
tion to  serve  as  an  Honorary  Cochairman  of 
the  Committee  to  Commemorate  the  1956 
Hungarian  Revolution. 

I  would  consider  it  an  honor  to  serve  in 
such  a  position. 

On  August  1.  Senator  Riegle  proposed  a 
joint  resolution  designating  October  23. 
1986.  as  "National  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  Day."  As  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution,  you  can  be  assured  of  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  honor  of  this  solemn  and  his- 
torical event. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Dole. 


SOUTH    AFRICAN    PROGRESSIVE 

LEADER        OPPOSES        UNITED 

STATES  SANCTIONS 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  approach  the  debate  next  week  on 
South  Africa  sanctions  legislation,  it 
would  be  useful  for  our  distinguished 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  to 
be  aware  of  what  South  African  politi- 
cal reformers  and  progressives  think 
about  United  States  economic  sanc- 
tions against  their  nation. 

The  argument  has  been  heard  with 
increasing  frequency  in  recent  weeks 
that  those  who  favor  radical  transfor- 
mation of  the  political  and  economic 
system  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
support  sanctions.  This  is  clearly  a  dis- 
tortion of  reality.  Some  of  South  Afri- 
ca's leading  reformers  and  opposition 
party  officials,  who  have  long  battled 
for  an  end  to  apartheid,  have  argued 


persuasively  that  disinvestment  from 
the  South  African  economy  would 
produce  extremely  harmful  results. 
They  make  a  good  case  that  sanctions 
would  hurt  most  the  people  the  sanc- 
tions legislation  is  supposed  to  help. 

Among  these  leaders  is  Helen 
Suzman,  an  outspoken  opposition 
party  parliamentarian  in  South  Africa 
since  1953.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  her  excellent  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine of  August  1,  1986,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Aug. 
3,  1986] 

What  America  Should  Do  About  South 
AnucA 

(By  Helen  Suzman) 

What  should  the  United  States  do  about 
South  Africa?  This  is  a  simple  question  to 
which  there  is  no  simple  answer,  if  there  is 
an  answer  at  all.  Of  course,  if  the  desire  to 
distance  the  United  States  from  a  morally 
repugnant  system  is  paramount  and  if  the 
objective  is  to  punish  South  Africa  for  its 
glaring  sins  of  omission  and  conunission,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences,  then  sanctions 
and  disinvestment  spring  readily  to  mind. 
And  if  political  expediency  is  also  part  of 
the  picture,  then  calling  for  economic  sanc- 
tions must  surely  be  irresistible. 

I  realized  this  in  November  1984  when  I 
was  in  the  United  States  and  watched  on 
television  the  landslide  victory  of  Ronald 
Reagan  in  the  elections.  The  following 
morning.  I  received  a  call  from  the  New 
York  corespondent  of  the  South  African 
evening  newspapers.  He  asked  for  my  reac- 
tion to  the  election,  and  I  told  him  I  had  no 
doubt  that  champagne  corks  were  popping 
in  Pretoria.  I  also  said  the  celebrants  were 
making  a  great  mistake  because  I  believe 
that  the  Democrats  would  seek  a  rallying 
cause— and  South  Africa  was  going  to  be  it. 

I  did  not  need  a  crystal  ball  to  make  that 
prediction.  During  visite  to  the  United 
States  over  the  past  seven  years.  I  had  ob- 
served the  buildup  of  the  anti-apartheid 
campaign  in  the  United  States,  on  campuses 
in  particular.  Year  after  year  in  the  South 
African  Parliament.  I  had  warned  that 
unless  the  Government  began  to  dismantle 
apartheid,  which  is  legally  sanctioned  racial 
discrimination,  and  to  desist  from  some  of 
its  more  abhorrent  practices— such  as  deten- 
tion without  trial  and  the  forced  removal  of 
helpless  black  communities— South  Africa 
would  be  faced  with  severe  punitive  meas- 
ures. My  warnings  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Events 
In  South  Africa  throughout  1985  triggered 
an  anti-apartheid  explosion  in  the  West. 

Day  after  day,  scenes  of  ugly  police  bru- 
tality, of  mass  funerals  of  victims  of  police 
shootings  in  black  townships,  appeared 
before  horrified  American  and  European 
television  viewers.  (Such  scenes  were  not 
shown  on  South  African  television,  which  Is 
state  controlled,  although  the  horrendous 
black-on-black  violence  frequently  appeared 
on  the  screen.)  With  relentless  regularity, 
newspaper  headlines  abroad  proclaimed  the 
rising  death  rate,  the  enormous  number  of 
people  detained  without  trial,  torture  at  the 
hands  of  the  security  police,  the  hordes  of 
children  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
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By  mid-IMS.  the  South  African  issue  had 
been  reduced  to  a  simple  eouation  in  the 
United  States:  "If  you  are  against  sanctions 
and  disinvestment,  you  must  be  a  racist— 
Q.E.O."  The  response  was  of  tidal- wave  pro- 
portions. In  July  1985,  Chase  Manhattan, 
followed  by  other  banks,  pulled  the  rug 
from  under  South  Africa's  financial  system 
by  refusing  to  roU  over  loans:  as  a  result, 
the  value  of  the  rand  plummeted.  Many  col- 
leges and  universities  divested  themselves  of 
stoclis  in  companies  doing  business  in  South 
Africa.  Cities  and  states  "cleansed"  their 
pension-fund  investments  of  South  African 
connections. 

Last  year,  unable  to  withstand  the  hassle 
factor  at  home,  fearful  of  boycotts  of  their 
IHtKlucts  in  the  United  States  and  nervous 
about  political  and  economic  instability  in 
South  Africa.  28  American  companies  (ac- 
cording to  the  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Johannesburg)  withdrew  from 
South  Africa.  Others  have  followed  suit  this 
year. 

In  September  1985.  hoping  to  forestall 
more  severe  Congressional  action.  President 
Reagan,  long  an  opponent  of  sanctions, 
signed  an  executive  order  that  prohibited 
most  new  loans  to  South  African  businesses. 
The  order  also  baiuied  the  sale  of  most  nu- 
clear-related technology  to  South  Africa 
and  the  sale  of  the  Krugerrand.  the  South 
African  gold  coin,  in  the  United  States. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  the  other  stalwart  op- 
ponent of  sanctions.  Prime  Minister  Marga- 
ret Thatcher  of  Britain,  was  experiencing 
even  greater  pressures.  She  was  forced  to 
agree  to  limited  measures  against  Pretoria 
at  the  Commonwealth  conference  in  the  Ba- 
hamas in  October  1985.  The  final  report  of 
the  Eminent  Persons  Group— a  seven- 
member  mission  appointed  at  the  Bahamian 
conference  to  conduct  an  in-depth  investiga- 
tion in  South  Africa— brought  no  comfort. 
The  mission  originally  put  forward  a  "possi- 
ble negotiating  concept"  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Government,  one  calling  for  steps 
toward  ending  apartheid.  They  included  the 
suspension  of  violence  by  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  African  National  Congress 
(A^.C.  the  most  prominent  of  exiled 
groups  against  apartheid):  the  release  of 
Nelson  Mandela,  the  black  leader  who  has 
been  in  prison  for  24  years,  and  other  politi- 
cal prisoners;  the  removal  of  the  Govern- 
ment's military  forces  from  black  townships: 
the  legalization  of  the  A.N.C.  and  Pan  Afri- 
can Congress,  another  black  political  organi- 
zation, and  a  ban  on  detention  without  trial. 

Instead  of  accepting  these  very  reasonable 
proposals,  which  have  long  been  advocated 
by  myself  and  by  other  opposition  politi- 
cians in  South  Africa,  the  Pretoria  regime, 
as  is  its  wont,  embarked  on  a  course  of 
action  that  could  only  strengthen  the  sanc- 
tions lobby.  Last  May.  while  the  Common- 
wealth mission  was  still  in  South  Africa  and 
was  in  the  process  of  preparing  its  final 
report,  the  South  African  Defense  Force 
carried  out  raids  on  Lusaka,  Gaberone  and 
Harare,  the  capitals  of  three  neighboring 
Commonwealth  countries.  The  official 
reascm  given  was  "to  take  out"  A.N.C.  bases. 
But  the  gains  appeared  to  be  minimal.  Po- 
litically aware  South  Africans  ascribed  the 
raids  to  a  Government  attempt  to  prove  to 
militant  right-wing  elements  inside  the 
country  that  the  Government  had  not 
"gone  soft"  on  the  A.N.C.  and  was  not  suc- 
cumbing to  outside  pressures. 

Not  surprisingly,  diplomatic  reaction 
abroad  was  totally  hostile.  The  Common- 
wealth mission  was  understandably  out- 
raged and  Its  final  report  made  this  clear. 


Shortly  afterward,  negotiations  broke  down 
and  the  group  reported  to  the  Common- 
wealth heads  of  government  their  "reluc- 
tant but  unequivocal  Judgment  that  further 
talks  would  not  lead  anywhere  in  the  cur- 
rent circumstances." 

Paradoxically,  it  was  during  this  tumultu- 
ous time  that  the  most  far-reaching  reforms 
yet  introduced  by  the  South  African  Gov- 
eriunent  in  the  direction  of  dismantling 
apartheid  were  enacted.  As  a  result  of  pres- 
sures from  inside  and  outside  the  country, 
during  the  recent  Parliamentary  session, 
the  Government  offered  to  restore  citizen- 
ship to  those  permanent  residents  in  the  re- 
public who  ceased  to  be  South  African  citi- 
zens when  the  four  black  homelands  became 
"independent."  (Even  with  citizenship,  how- 
ever, the  blacks  in  South  Africa  will  not 
have  Parliamentary  voting  rights.) 

The  Govenunent  also  opened  the  central 
business  districts  in  major  cities  to  all  races. 
It  made  property  ownership  available  to 
blacks  in  the  townships.  Most  significant  of 
all,  it  abolished  the  hated  pass  laws  and 
influx  control,  and  replaced  the  old  pass 
book  with  a  conunon  nonracial  identity  doc- 
ument. (The  pass  laws  have  for  many  dec- 
ades inhibited  the  mobility  of  blacks  and 
their  right  to  lead  family  lives.  Millions  of 
people  have  been  arrested  for  infractions  of 
these  laws,  which  have  bedeviled  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  police  and  the  black 
community. ) 

Although  many  vital  issues  remain  to  be 
addressed— redistribution  of  land  and  the 
disproportionate  living  standards  of  white 
and  black  South  Af  rlcans- there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  reforms  signify  a  change  of  direc- 
tion: away  from  apartheid.  The  recent  re- 
forms will  undoubtedly  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  future  well-being  of  black 
South  Africans.  In  fact,  had  these  changes 
taken  place  five  years  earlier,  the  impact 
would  have  been  far  greater  among  blacks. 
As  it  is.  they  have  been  totally  overshad- 
owed by  the  reimposition  of  a  state  of  emer- 
gency, the  detention  of  thousands  of  people 
and  the  ongoing  violence  in  the  black  town- 
ships. 

The  reforms  have  evoked  little  reaction  in 
decision-making  circles  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  (Ten  years  ago,  they  would 
probably  have  been  considered  significsint, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  which  at 
the  time  might  still  have  been  harboring 
vivid  recollections  of  its  own  civil  rights 
struggle  of  the  1960's.) 

This  response— or  lack  of  it— to  changes 
the  South  African  Government  considers  to 
be  of  major  importance  has  not  only  in- 
creased its  intransigence,  but  confirmed 
what  it  has  long  suspected:  that  the  failure 
of  the  West  to  define  precisely  what  it 
means  by  "dismantling  apartheid"  is  part  of 
a  ploy  to  move  the  goal  posts  as  each 
demand  is  met:  ultimately,  the  Government 
fears,  the  West  will  insist  on  the  total  trans- 
fer of  power  to  the  black  majority.  This  is 
simply  not  under  consideration  by  the 
South  African  Government. 

Those  who  believe  that  a  quick  fix  is 
likely  to  follow  the  Imposition  of  sanctions, 
and  that  the  Pretoria  regime  will  collapse 
within  a  short  time  thereafter,  are  sadly 
misinformed.  Certainly,  if  I  believed  in  such 
a  possibility,  I  would  back  sanctions  to  the 
hilt.  Far  more  likely  is  a  retreat  into  a  siege 
economy,  more  oppression  and  more  vio- 
lence. There  will  be  a  long-drawn-out  con- 
frontation between  a  well-armed  military 
force  shoring  up  the  Government  and  a 
popular  movement  backed  by  the  masses 
and  using  Irish  Republican  Army-type  tac- 


tics in  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  latter 
strategy  has  already  been  put  into  effect. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  policy  of 
"constructive  engagement"  may  well  be  dis- 
missed in  a  great  many  circles  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  It  has.  at  least,  aimed 
for  attainable  objectives:  to  prevent  forced 
removals  of  black  communities:  to  extend 
funds  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (A.I.D.)  to  civil-rights  organi- 
zations and  drought-stricken  areas;  to  press 
for  the  release  of  anti-apartheid  detainees. 
Moreover,  together  with  the  Sullivan  princi- 
ples, it  encouraged  American  businessmen 
and.  by  example,  their  South  African  and 
European  counterparts,  to  be  socially  re- 
sponsible. 

Nowadays,  the  Sullivan  principles  are  also 
in  the  doghouse.  Drafted  almost  a  decade 
ago  by  the  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  a  black  Bap- 
tist minister  from  Philadelphia,  the  code 
calls  for  the  desegregation  of  workplaces, 
equal  employment  practices,  training  for 
nonwhites,  social  services  for  black  workers 
and  the  promotion  of  trade  unionism.  The 
code  has  been  adopted  by  about  S5  percent 
of  the  260  or  so  American  companies  now 
doing  business  in  South  Africa.  But  many 
black  South  Africans  feel  that  too  much  lip 
service  has  been  paid  to  the  code  and  not 
enough  action  taken. 

While  realizing  that  I  lay  myself  open  to 
the  accusation  of  paternalism,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  have  more  respect  for  the  American 
companies  that  have,  so  far  anyway,  re- 
mained in  South  Africa  (and  have  set  aside 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  education,  train- 
ing and  housing  of  their  black  employees) 
than  for  those  that  have  left  the  country. 
The  companies  that  have  left  have  taken 
with  them  what  influence  they  could  have 
had  inside  South  Africa,  thereby  abandon- 
ing desperate.  Jobless  breadwinners  in  a 
country  with  no  social  security  safety  net, 
no  dole  and  no  food  stamps. 

The  moral  outrage  and  desire  for  punitive 
action  is  something  I  understand  very  well, 
but  the  reality  that  will  come  as  a  result  of 
a  grievously  afflicted  economy  will  not  be 
seen  by  those  living  thousands  of  miles 
away.  That  reality,  compounded  by  decades 
of  unequal  employment  opportunities  and 
oppression.  Is  bleak  beyond  belief.  True, 
many  black  South  Africans  say  they  ap- 
prove of  disinvestment  and  sanctions,  de- 
spite the  additional  hardships  they  will 
endure  as  a  result.  They  fall  into  four  cate- 
gories: those  who  have  no  Jobs  and  nothing 
to  lose:  those  who  have  Jobs  in  "sheltered" 
employment  and  will  lose  nothing:  those 
who  want  everyone  to  lose  everything 
(therefore,  "roll  on  the  revolution"),  and,  fi- 
nally, those  who  believe  that  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  will  crack  at  the  first  (or. 
at  worst,  second)  sign  of  sanctions.  The  last 
category  brings  to  mind  a  former  British 
prime  minister  who  predicted  that  it  would 
take  "weeks  rather  than  months"  to  bring 
down  Ian  Smith's  Unilateral  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  Rhodesia.  In  the  event,  it 
took  another  15  years  and  30.000  dead. 

There  are  also  leaders  of  the  neighboring 
black  states  who  advocate  sanctions  against 
South  Africa,  despite  the  fact  that  southern 
Africa  is  one  economic  unit.  Whatever  harm 
is  done  to  South  Africa's  economy  will  cer- 
tainly harm  the  economies  of  the  country's 
neighbors,  which  are  dependent  on  South 
Africa  for  jobs,  markets  and  transportation. 

The  former  High  Commission  territories 
of  Botswana.  Lesotho  and  Swaziland  are 
part  of  a  customs  union  with  South  Africa 
from  which  they  derive  substantial  reve- 
nues; Botswana  and  Lesotho  also  belong  to 
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the  rand  monetary  area.  South  Africa's 
Electricity  Supply  Commission  is  an  impor- 
tant source  of  power  for  these  countries, 
which  also  depend  entirely  on  routes 
through  South  Africa  for  trade.  Zaire. 
Zambia  and  Zimbabwe  are  heavily  depend- 
ent on  South  African  transport  and  ports 
for  their  import  and  exports. 

More  than  250.000  foreign  blacks  work  in 
South  African  mines  alone,  earning  almost  1 
billion  rand  (about  $400  million)  a  year,  at 
least  half  of  which  is  repatriated.  A  further 
170.000  foreign  blacks  are  employed  in  other 
occupations  in  South  Africa,  not  to  mention 
an  estimated  one  million  "illegals. "  The 
neighboring  sUtes  cherish  the  hope  that 
the  Western  nations  will  pick  up  the  tab  to 
make  good  the  substantial  losses  they  will 
siistain  after  they  cut  their  links  with  South 
Africa.  Unfortunately,  this  hope  is  probably 
unfounded. 

Unpalatable  aa  it  may  seem  to  the  sanc- 
tions lobby,  the  most  practicable  way  to  get 
rid  of  apartheid  and  to  achieve  a  nonracial 
democratic  society  in  South  Africa  is 
through  an  expanding,  flourishing  econo- 
my. The  process  of  intergrating  blacks  as 
skilled  workers  into  such  an  economy  would 
be  expedited.  Their  economic  muscle  would 
then,  through  increased  trade-union  action. 
be  a  potent  force  not  only  in  the  workplace 
but  also  In  the  sociopolitical  sphere.  Strike 
action  and  consumer  boycotts— both  of 
which  can  be  used  as  temporary  expedients, 
unlike  disinvestment  and  mandatory  sanc- 
tions—are the  most  powerful  weapons  for 
blacks  to  use  to  resolve  important  issues  like 
political  power-sharing. 

Indeed,  consumer  boycotts  have  already 
been  used  to  great  effect  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  such  as  the  eastern  Cape  Prov- 
ince, where  many  white-owned  shops  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  Con- 
versely, if  blacks  are  unemployed  and  have 
nothing  to  spend,  such  boycotts  would  be 
meaningless.  It  is  astonishing  to  me  that 
those  advocating  punitive  actions  do  not  re- 
alize that,  if  successful,  they  will  have  un- 
dermined the  most  significant  power  base 
that  blacks  could  acquire. 

Certainly,  this  approach  presupposes  a 
longterm  strategy  and  blacks,  especially 
young  blaclu,  want  liberation  now.  No  one 
should  underestimate  the  fierce  spirit  of  re- 
sistance that  pervades  the  black  townships, 
but  while  incremental  change  is  certainly 
attainable,  the  replacement  of  the  white  mi- 
nority government  by  a  black  majority  gov- 
ernment Is  simply  not  within  reach,  even 
though  many  blacks  believe  that  the  era  of 
white  domination  is  about  to  end. 

Those  calling  for  sanctions  and  disinvest- 
ment often  overlook  two  Important  factors. 

First,  while  the  present  white  minority 
Government  is  South  Africa  has  no  preten- 
sions to  democratic  rule,  there  are  also  no 
guarantees  that  it  would  be  replaced  by  a 
nonracial  democracy  respecting  the  rule  of 
law,  a  free  press,  free  association,  free  elec- 
tions and  an  independent  judiciary,  not  to 
mention  an  economy  free  of  state  control. 

Second,  South  Africa  does  not  consist  only 
of  an  oppressed  black  majority  and  right- 
wing  white  oppressors.  Indeed,  250,000 
white  voters  (20  percent  of  the  white  elec- 
torate) in  the  last  general  election  in  1981 
cast  their  ballots  for  the  official  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Assembly— the  Progressive 
Federal  Party,  which  has  for  years  advocat- 
ed the  ending  of  apartheid  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  truly  representative  govern- 
ment with  protection  for  the  legitimate 
rights  of  minorities.  Although  the  percent- 
age of  those  who  voted  against  apartheid  is 


small,  it  is  nonetheless  significant.  It  may  be 
well  to  remember  that  from  1961  to  1974  I 
was  the  only  Membr  of  Parliament  elected 
on  such  a  platform. 

Indications  of  support  for  such  an  alterna- 
tive government  from  powerful  nations  like 
the  United  States  would  certainly  encourage 
many  more  white  South  Africans  to  cast 
their  votes  against  the  Pretoria  regime  at 
the  next  election,  due  at  the  latest  in  three 
years'  time.  At  the  very  least,  there  could  be 
a  Parliamentary  realignment. 

It  may  well  be  that  all  such  argimients 
fall  on  deaf  ears,  and  that  they  are  ad- 
vanced in  a  lost  cause.  Nevertheless,  they 
deserve  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  mil- 
lions of  moderate  South  Africans  of  all 
races  who  abhor  apartheid,  who  have  long 
fought  the  abominable  practices  of  race  dis- 
crimination and  who  are  striving  for  a 
peaceful  transition  to  a  nonracial  democra- 
cy. For  them,  at  least,  it  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  ask  that  they  be  spared  the  vio- 
lence and  misery  of  a  scorched  earth  policy. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  whether  President 
Reagan  can  stave  off  Congressional  imposi- 
tion of  harsh  punitive  sanctions,  as  he  tried 
to  do  in  his  recent  speech  on  American  poli- 
cies toward  South  Africa.  But  if  he  does— 
and  It  is  a  big  if— it  is  vital  tliat  the  Pretoria 
Government  use  the  time  so  won  to  acceler- 
ate the  dismantling  of  apartheid,  to  provide 
better  housing  and  education  and,  most  im- 
portant, to  extend  political  rights  to  blacks. 
The  release  of  Mandela  as  a  prerequisite  for 
negotiations  is  an  obvious  first  step,  as  are 
the  release  of  all  persons  detained  without 
trial  and  an  end  to  the  state  of  emergency. 

The  United  States  should  keep  up  its  con- 
demnation of  apartheid.  The  system  of 
apartheid  is  an  affront  to  people  concerned 
with  civilized  values  throughout  the  world. 
Its  eradication  would  be  an  important  gain 
for  the  civil-rights  movement  and  would  in- 
crease the  sum  of  human  freedom  world- 
wide. The  United  States  should  exert  pres- 
sure on  apartheid,  but  not  impose  punitive 
measures  that  will  wreck  the  South  African 
economy.  That  is  the  strategy  of  despair 
that  will  destroy  the  inheritance  which 
blacks  will  inevitably  share. 


HJl.  5394.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  D.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  Independent  Agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  encUng  September 
30, 1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  4:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Ooetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

HJl.  4184.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  biU  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  ThttriiondI. 

At  5:10  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  12,  1986,  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  E>ay." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  following  Joint 
resolution. 

H.J.  Res.  377.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
December  5.  1985.  as  "Walt  Disney  Recogni- 
tion Day." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mrs.  Emery,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  ere 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  1:45  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  5294.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  Department,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  Independent  Agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OP  COBOIITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McClurk.  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  3005.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands,  with- 
drawn by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
townsite  purposes,  to  the  Huntley  Project 
Irrigation  District,  Ballantine,  MT,  (Rept. 
No.  99-386). 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Special  Report  on  Budget  Allocations  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  (Rept. 
No.  99-387). 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS  (for  Mr.  Hatch),  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute: 

S.  2515.  A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Rehablll- 
Ution  Act  of  1973,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  99-388). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  affairs,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 
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S.J.  Res.  190.  A  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish greater  productivity  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment operations  as  a  national  goal  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 

S.  3728.  A  biU  to  extend  the  terms  of 
leases  that  may  be  entered  into  by  the  Tula- 
lip  Tribes  without  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior:  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

8.  2729.  A  bill  to  temporarily  exempt  the 
duty  on  single-headed  latch  needles  and  ho- 
siery knitting  needles:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  2730  A  bUl  entitled  the  "ChUd  Protec- 
tion Forfeiture  Amendments  Act  of  1986". 
By    Mr.    BIDEN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BoRXM.   Mr.   Hetlin  and  Mr.   Hol- 

LIRGS): 

S.  2731.  A  bill  to  provide  the  opportunity 
for  farmers  in  areas  affected  by  natural  dis- 
asters to  defer  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  due  on  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loans:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MATTIMCLTlf 

8.  2732.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoixiNcs): 

8.  2733.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S.  Court- 
house In  Aiken,  SC  as  the  "Charles  E. 
Simons.  Jr..  Federal  Courthouse":  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.J.  Res.  390.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  week  of  November  23.  1986,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1986,  as  "American  Indian  Week". 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 

S.  Res.  462.  A  resolution  expressing  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senate  not  to  confirm  a  new 
Ambassador  to  South  Africa  until  certain 
conditions  are  met,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILU5  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  2728.  A  bill  to  extend  the  terms  of 
leases  that  may  be  entered  into  by  the 
Tulalip  Tribes  without  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

KZTKIISIOM  OP  TULALIP  INDIAlf  TRIBES  LEASING 
AnTHOHTTY 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  on  behalf 
of  the  Tulalip  Tribes  of  Washington 
that  will  fimt.  authorize  the  tribe  to 


lease  its  valuable  residential,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  lands  for  longer  pe- 
riods of  time;  and  second,  permit  the 
tribal  leadership  to  exercise  a  higher 
level  of  self-determination  in  the  area 
of  leasing. 

The  Tulalip  Reservation  is  located 
30  miles  north  of  Seattle  and  is  adja- 
cent to  a  major  interstate  highway. 
This  is  a  high-growth  area  where 
prime  sites  for  leasing  purposes  are  at 
a  premium.  The  tribe's  22,000-acre  res- 
ervation includes  the  largest  tract  of 
undeveloped  lands  in  the  area.  Over 
the  years,  the  tribe  has  derived  sub- 
stantial income  from  residential  and 
industrial  leasing  programs.  Given  the 
strategic  location  of  the  reservation, 
the  best  use  of  most  of  its  lands  lies  in 
the  area  of  residential,  commercial, 
and  industrial  leasing. 

Under  existing  law  and  policy,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  approve 
a  variety  of  leases  entered  into  be- 
tween Indian  tribes  and  private  indi- 
viduals or  entities.  The  Tulalip  leader- 
ship has  discovered  that  the  existing 
authority  is  inadequate  to  accommo- 
date major  developmental  leases  that 
require  a  long  period  of  time  for  debt 
retirement  purposes.  Although  the 
trit>e  has  been  granted  authority  to 
lease  its  lands  for  terms  not  to  exceed 
99  years,  such  leases  require  Secretari- 
al approval  for  every  transaction. 
Moreover,  the  regulations  governing 
this  authority  are  overly  cumbersome 
and  contrary  to  Indian  self-determina- 
tion and  tribal  self-governance. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  progres- 
sive Tulalip  tribal  leadership  by  intro- 
ducing this  legislation.  Specifically, 
my  bill  amends  Public  Law  91-274  to 
permit  the  tribe  to  enter  into  leases 
not  to  exceed  75  years,  with  no  option 
to  renew.  The  tribe,  however,  would  be 
required  to  develop  a  new  regulatory 
scheme  for  the  extended  leasing  au- 
thority. This  legislation  will  permit 
the  tribe  to  pursue  its  goal  of  econom- 
ic self-sufficiency.  This  bill  will  give 
the  Tulalip  tribes  the  flexibility  to 
work  out  profitable  leasing  arrange- 
ments, flexibility  that  is  needed  to 
allow  development  of  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  residential  properties  in 
Washington  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2728 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (b)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  9,  1955  (25  U.S.C.  415(b))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  lease  by  the  Tulalip  Tribes  under 
subsection  (a),  except  a  lease  for  the  exploi- 
tation of  any  natural  resource,  shall  not  re- 
quire the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  if — 

"(1)  the  term  of  the  lease  does  not  exceed 
30  years,  with  no  option  to  renew,  or 


"(2)  the  term  of  the  lease  does  not  exceed 
75  years  and  the  lease  is  executed  pursuant 
to  tribal  regulations  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  before  the  execution  of 
the  lease.".* 


By  Mr.  S'l'EVENS: 

S.  2730.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Child 
Protection  Forfeiture  Amendments 
Act  of  1986";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

CHILD  PROTECTION  PORTKITtntX  AMENDIONTS 
ACT 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Child  Protection  Act  of 
1984.  In  addition,  the  bill's  secondary 
purpose  is  to  reimburse  to  some  degree 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the  signifi- 
cant expenditures  required  in  their  in- 
vestigations of  violations  of  the  Child 
Protection  Act. 

The  Child  Protection  Act  of  1984  de- 
termines which  actions  constitute 
sexual  exploitation  of  children.  Indi- 
viduals who  are  involved  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  exploitative  material,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  involved  in  its 
distribution,  are  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties designated  by  this  act.  These  pen- 
alties include  property  forfeiture, 
criminal  fines  ranging  up  to  $200,000. 
and  prison  sentences  which  may  not 
exceed  fifteen  years. 

The  bill  would  make  it  clear  that 
property  subject  to  seizure  and  forfeit- 
ure under  the  Child  Protection  Act  in- 
cludes motor  vehicles  and  other  prop- 
erty used  to  effect  a  violation  of  the 
statute  without  regard  to  whether 
such  property  moved  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce. 

The  bill  would  also  substantially  im- 
prove enforcement  of  the  statute  by 
authorizing  the  Postal  Service  to  exer- 
cise the  authority  presently  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  Attorney  General  to 
conduct  civil  forfeitures  of  property 
under  section  2254(a)  of  title  18.  The 
Postal  Service  presently  exercises  a 
major  investigative  role  in  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute.  The  forfeiture  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Postal  Service 
under  the  bill  would  cover  any  proper- 
ty subject  to  forfeiture  but  would  only 
be  exercised  in  cases  where  the  viola- 
tions included  use  of  the  mails,  which 
is  prohibited  by  the  Child  Protection 
Act. 

The  bill  would  also  make  amend- 
ments to  title  39  to  allow  the  Postal 
Service  to  retain  forfeited  amounts,  in- 
cluding proceeds  from  the  sale  of  for- 
feited items.  This  is  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  Postal  Service  will 
incur  costs  of  over  $3  million  a  year  in 
investigating  violations  of.  and  con- 
ducting forfeitures  under,  the  Act 
which  are  funded  by  postal  revenues 
rather  than  funds  appropriated  from 
the  General  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
the  entire  text  of  the  legislation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.2730 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SBC  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "ChUd  Pro- 
tection   Forfeiture    Amendments    Act    of 
1986." 
8EC.  Z.  TITLE  18  AMENDMENTS. 

Section  2254  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "chapter,"  in 
subsection  (a)(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: "chapter,  including  any  property,  real  or 
personal,  tangible  or  intangible,  which  was 
used  or  intended  to  be  used,  in  any  manner 
of  part,  to  facilitate  a  violation  of  this  chap- 
ter,"; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  "or  the 
Postal  Services"  immediately  following  "the 
Attorney  General";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  The  authority  of  the  Postal  Service 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  exercised  only 
where  the  conduct  with  respect  to  which 
such  seizure  or  forfeiture  occurs  includes 
use  of  the  mails  in  violation  of  this  chap- 
ter.". 

SEC.  1  TITLE  39  AMENDMENT. 

Section  2003(b)  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(7)  amounts  (including  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  forfeited  items)  from  any  forfeiture 
conducted  by  the  Postal  Service  pursuant  to 
title  18.".* 


By  Mr.  BIDEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoREN.   Mr.   Heflin.   and   Mr. 

HOLLINGS): 

S.  2731.  A  bill  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  farmers  in  areas  affected  by 
natural  disasters  to  defer  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  due  on  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EMERGCN(rr  DROUGHT  CKCDTt  RELIEF  ACT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  Dela- 
ware farmers  received  word  last  week 
that  the  entire  State  qualifies  for 
emergency  disaster  assistance  because 
of  the  drought.  This  came  as  no  sur- 
prise. The  effects  of  the  drought  are 
obvious  to  all— midget  com,  stunted 
soybeans,  puny  peaches,  brown  pas- 
tures. As  we  are  all  aware,  conditions 
are  even  worse  in  other  Southern 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  moved 
quickly  to  approve  the  disaster  decla- 
ration, and  I  commend  him  for  his 
action.  However.  I  have  some  conems 
that  the  assistance  the  Secretary  is  of- 
fering to  many  farmers  will  not  prove 
to  be  helpful. 

I  talked  to  farmers  when  the  request 
for  disaster  assistance  was  still  under 
review  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  supported  the  State's  request 


along  with  the  rest  of  the  congression- 
al delegation.  But  when  I  talked  to 
farmers  about  this  help,  they  were  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  the  expected 
form  of  the  help  coming  their  way. 
The  reason  for  this  is  simple— the  as- 
sistance for  many  of  them  will  come  in 
the  form  of  loans.  As  these  farmers 
pointed  out,  the  last  thing  they  need  is 
more  debt.  They  are  not  unapprecia- 
tive,  they  just  rightly  questioned 
whether  the  loans  will  really  be  effec- 
tive in  this  situation. 

Like  that  around  the  country,  farm- 
ers in  the  drought-stricken  region  are 
already  burdened  with  debt  because  of 
years  of  falling  market  prices  for  their 
crops.  Compounding  this  situation,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
it  clear  that  emergency  loans  will  be 
made  imder  rather  stringent  stand- 
ards. Thousands  of  farmers  will  not 
qualify  for  the  assistance  under  these 
standards,  and  may  lose  their  farms. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  cost-effec- 
tive option  available  that  will  help  pre- 
vent widespread  dislocation.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  the  author- 
ity under  current  law  to  defer  interest 
and  principle  payments  on  Farmers 
Home  loans.  The  Secretary  should  use 
this  authority  to  allow  farmers  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  their  farm  to  re- 
structure their  loans. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  allow 
farmers  to  defer  payments  on  their 
Farmers  Home  loans  for  1  year  if  they 
can  demonstrate  that  they  would  not 
be  in  financial  trouble  if  it  were  not 
for  the  drought.  This  does  not  create 
new  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, it  only  directs  him  to  use 
what  he  already  has.  It  does  not  re- 
quire a  loan  writeoff  or  a  forgiveness 
of  principle.  Payments  may  be  de- 
ferred for  1  year  and  spread  over  the 
life  of  the  loan,  allowing  farmers  to 
handle  the  devastating  financial  ef- 
fects of  the  drought. 

Mr.  President,  under  more  normal 
economic  conditions  the  use  of  low-in- 
terest loans  to  help  farmers  through 
droughts  or  other  natui-al  disasters 
would  be  the  appropriate  step.  Howev- 
er, for  many  farmers  already  straining 
imder  a  heavy  debt  burden,  the  use  of 
additional  loans  is  clearly  the  wrong 
solution.  The  Secretary  has  another 
tool  available,  and  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  demand  that  he  use  it. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  the  use  of 
this  authority  for  agricultural  loans, 
but  a  better  example  of  the  use  of  this 
type  of  leniency  is  provided  by  this  ad- 
ministration. Loans  to  many  foreign 
countries,  which  we  all  know  are  too 
far  in  debt  and  lagging  far  behind  in 
payments,  have  been  restructured 
with  the  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance of  this  administration.  The  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  extends  to  our 
Nation's  farmers  the  same  opportimity 
that  our  Government  seems  willing  to 
make  available  to  huge  international 


borrowers.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
better  investment  of  taxpayer  money. 
This  type  of  action  is  needed  to  give 
farmers  suffering  from  drought  condi- 
tions a  little  breathing  room.  Farmers 
who  can  show  the  managerial  ability 
to  make  it  will  have  the  chance  to  stay 
on  their  land.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  cosponsorship  of  this  measure 
to  give  farmers  that  chance.* 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mattingly): 
S.  2732.  A  biU  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

REQUIRING  THE  PRESENCE  OP  DISTRICT 
MARSHALS  AT  ANY  COURT  SESSION 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
offer  a  bill  which  provides  a  simple 
amendment  to  title  28  section  569(a) 
of  the  United  States  Code  of  Laws. 
This  amendment  has  a  straightfor- 
ward and  worthwhile  purpose.  That  is. 
to  emphasize  that  the  courts  of  this 
land  are  empowered  to  require  the 
presence  of  the  district  marshals  at 
any  court  session  and  to  eliminate  any 
prospect  that  the  discretion  granted  to 
the  courts  imder  section  569(a)  can  be 
altered  by  administrative  fiat  or  any 
agency  interpretation  theneof. 

For  almost  200  years  since  the  two 
were  created  under  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789.  the  district  coiui^  and  the  dis- 
trict marshals  have  enjoyed  the  most 
harmonious  relationship.  The  U.S. 
marshals  have  always  been  officers  of 
the  article  III  courts.  This  is  still  true 
notwithstanding  the  limited  supervi- 
sion of  the  marshals  by  the  Attorney 
General.  The  status  of  the  marshal  as 
an  officer  of  the  court  supervised  by 
the  Attorney  General  is  no  anomaly. 
The  U.S.  attorneys  and  their  assist- 
ants are  officers  of  the  court  in  which 
they  practice.  The  presence  of  the 
marshals  and  their  career  deputies 
during  court  proceedings  serves  to 
assure  the  dignity,  formality,  and  re- 
spect for  Federal  court  proceedings 
which  the  public  is  entitled  to  expect. 

In  recent  years,  subtle  and  pervasive 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  U.S. 
marshals  service  and  in  court  adminis- 
tration. Among  these  are  administra- 
tive agreements  which  purport  to  limit 
the  judicial  discretion  granted  by  the 
Congress  in  28  U.S.C.  section  569(a)  to 
the  courts  so  that  they  may  require 
the  presence  of  marshals  at  court  ses- 
sions. Certainly,  there  is  a  need  for 
economy  in  all  phases  and  branches  of 
governmental  operations.  Neverthe- 
less, the  dignity,  authority,  and  inde- 
pendence of  Federal  courts  and  their 
pr(x;eedings  are  beyond  price.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  clothe  the  article  III  courts 
of  this  Nation  with  an  unmistakable 
grant  of  authority  on  matters  touch- 
ing court  security  so  that  no  one  will 
presume  to  alter  the  clear  expression 
of  the  Congress  in  this  regard. 
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The  language  of  the  proposed 
amendment  is  clear,  unequivocal,  and 
strong.  Such  a  provision  will  under- 
score the  finality  and  immediacy  of 
the  order.  However,  it  does  not  lead  to 
the  absence  of  appeal  for  the  abuse  of 
Judicial  discretion.  This  amendment 
will  permit  a  remedy  in  those  few  in- 
stances where  a  court  exceeds  its  au- 
thority, acting  on  impermissible 
grounds.  Similar  language  is  familiar 
in  the  Federal  law.  It  appears  in  title 
28  in  secUons  1334(cK2),  1452(b), 
1471(d),  1478(b),  and  2906. 

The  language  of  the  amendment 
should  not  be  construed  to  provide 
that  a  deputy  marshal  must  be  in  at- 
tendance during  all  court  proceedings. 
Such  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
courts.  Section  569(a),  as  amended, 
wiU  simply  provide  that  the  marshals 
will  be  on  hand  when  the  Judges  of 
our  article  in  courts  require  their 
presence  in  the  exercise  of  sound  Judi- 
cial discretion.* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hollimgs): 
S.  2733.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Courthouse  in  Aiken,  SC,  as  the 
"Charles  EL  Simons,  Jr.,  Federal 
Courthouse":  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

CHABIJW  B.  SntOMS,  JR.,  PKDKRAL  COOKTHOnSE 

lb.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  intnxluce  legislation  to 
name  the  UJS.  Courthouse  in  Aiken, 
SC,  after  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Jurists  ever  to  have  served  on 
the  Federal  bench  in  South  Carolina- 
Charles  E.  Simons,  Jr. 

Judge  Simons  was  bom  in  my  home 
county  of  Edgefield  70  years  ago  this 
month.  He  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  in  1937.  He  also  received  his 
law  degree  there  in  1939. 

He  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Aiken,  SC,  in  1939.  In  1942.  his  legal 
career  was  interrupted  by  his  military 
service  in  the  Navy,  where  he  served 
on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Nimitz.  In 
1946.  Judge  Simons  returned  to  his 
Aiken  law  practice. 

He  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  from  1947 
to  1948,  and  again  from  1960  to  1964. 
As  (jovemor  of  South  Carolina  in 
1948, 1  appointed  Judge  Simons  to  the 
South  Carolina  Revision  Committee. 

In  1964,  President  Johnson  appoint- 
ed Simons  to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge. 
He  became  chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.-Dis- 
trict  Court  for  the  District  of  South 
Carolina  in  1980. 

In  addition  to  his  demanding  sched- 
ule on  the  Federal  bench,  he  has  been 
active  in  the  United  States  Judicial 
Conference.  He  has  served  as  the 
fourth  circuit  district  Judge  represent- 
ative; on  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Codes  of  Judicial  Conduct;  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Jurisdiction.  Judge  Simons 
has  also  always  found  time  to  devote 


himself  to  church,  civic,  and  communi- 
ty service.  He  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Jean,  have  four  fine  children  and  sev- 
eral grandchildren. 

Throughout  our  State,  Judge 
Simons  Is  deeply  respected  for  his 
legal  knowledge,  his  fairness,  and  his 
integrity.  Judge  Simons  has  consist- 
ently demonstrated  these  qualities 
during  the  course  of  our  long  friend- 
ship. After  over  22  years  on  the  Feder- 
al bench.  Judge  Simons  is  assuming 
senior  status  later  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  contri- 
butions of  Charles  E.  Simons,  Jr.,  to 
his  State  and  Nation,  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  U.S.  Courthouse  in 
Aiken.  SC,  be  named  the  "Charles  E. 
Simons,  Jr.,  Federal  Courthouse."  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  leg- 
islation and  request  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

S.  2733 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  courthouse  located  at  223 
Park  Avenue  Southwest  in  Aiken,  South 
Carolina,  shall  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Charles  E.  Simons,  Jr..  Federal  Court- 
house". Any  reference  In  any  law,  regula- 
tion, document,  record,  map,  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  to  such  courthouse  is 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Charles  E. 
Simons,  Jr..  Federal  Courthouse". 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  Join  Senator  Thurmond 
in  introducing  legislation  to  name  the 
U.S.  Courthouse  in  Aiken,  SC.  after 
one  of  South  Carolina's  most  distin- 
guished Jurists— Charles  E.  Simons,  Jr. 

Judge  Simons'  assumption  of  senior 
status  later  this  month,  after  22  years 
on  the  Federal  bench,  culminates 
almost  50  years  of  service  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  as  both  a  State  leg- 
islator and  a  Federal  Judge. 

In  1942  Judge  Simons  was  elected  to 
the  South  Carolina  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Aiken  County,  but  re- 
signed to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Navy  on  the 
staff  of  Admiral  Nimitz.  Upon  com- 
pleting active  duty  as  a  lieutenant  in 
1946.  he  returned  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  served  from  1947  to 
1948  and  again  from  1960  to  1964. 

President  Johnson  appointed 
Simons  to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  in 
1964.  He  became  chief  Judge  in  1980. 
While  serving  on  the  court.  Judge 
Simons  has  been  fourth  ciroiit  district 
Judge  representative  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States;  a 
member  of  Advisory  Committee  on 
Codes  of  Conduct  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference; and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

Judge  Simons  was  bom  in  Edgefield 
County.  SC.  in  1916.  He  was  graduated 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  in  1937,  and  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  there  in  1939.  He 


and  his  wife,  Jean,  have  four  children 
and  several  grandchildren. 

Judge  Simons  is  respected  through- 
out the  State  for  his  honesty,  integri- 
ty, and  fairness  and  his  long  years  of 
service  to  our  State  and  Nation.  Based 
on  these  contributions,  I  believe  that 
it  is  fitting  that  the  U.S.  Courthouse 
in  Aiken.  SC.  be  named  the  Charles  E. 
Simons,  Jr.,  Federal  Courthouse.  I 
look  forward  to  the  speedy  passage  of 
this  bill.* 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.J.  Res.  390.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  week  of  November  23  to 
30,  1986,  as  "American  Indian  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AMZRICAlt  INDIAN  WEEK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a 
Senate  Joint  resolution  honoring  those 
Americans  whose  ancestors  were  here 
to  greet  those  of  our  forefathers  who 
arrived  from  overseas  to  "discover" 
them.  My  resolution  designates  the 
Thanksgiving  week,  November  23  to 
30,  as  "American  Indian  Week." 

I  think  this  resolution  is  especially 
apropos  this  year.  The  recent  restora- 
tion of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the 
July  4  ceremonies  gave  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  our  largely  immi- 
grant heritage  and  the  courage  of 
those  ancestors  who  made  the  long 
Journey  to  America.  During  "Liberty 
weekend"  many  ettinic  groups  and 
some  selected  individuals  were  hon- 
ored for  their  significant  contributions 
to  our  country. 

But  the  first  Americans,  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  heritage,  our 
language,  and  our  culture,  were  left 
out. 

Even  our  unique  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  principles  enunciated  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Constitution  owe  much  to  American 
Indian  models  and  influence  on  those 
of  oiu-  forefathers  who  drafted  them. 

The  Thanksgiving  season  is  a  perfect 
time  to  honor  the  contributions  Native 
Americans  have  made.  In  the  face  of 
tremendous  hostile  pressure  to  assimi- 
late—many Native  Americans  would 
say  "disappear"— into  the  melting  pot, 
much  of  it  resulting  from  official  poli- 
cies of  our  Government,  American  In- 
dians have  hung  tenaciously  onto 
their  tribal  culture  and  roots  in  this 
land,  trying  to  preserve  what  remains 
of  their  way  of  life. 

I  hope  this  resolution  reminds  all 
Americans  of  the  many  contributions 
and  sacrifices  Indian  tribes  and  indi- 
viduals have  made  and  continue  to 
make  for  our  Nation. 

For  example.  Native  Americans  not 
only  shared  their  knowledge  of  medici- 
nal herbs  and  plants  with  our  forefa- 
thers, they  shared  their  food  harvests 
and  agricultural  knowledge  with  them. 
That  knowledge,  history  teUs  us,  al- 


lowed America's  earliest  immigrants  to 
survive  their  first  winter  in  a  new 
land.  The  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  a 
model  for  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, our  first  form  of  government  as  a 
new  nation,  and  the  source  of  such 
revolutionary  concepts  as  the  idea 
that  one  purpose  of  government  was 
to  insure  to  all  individuals  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  happiness.  American 
Indians  also  taught  the  early  immi- 
grants a  game— one  which  still  very 
much  endures— lacrosse.  Lacrosse  re- 
mains an  Indian  tribal  game  as  well  as 
a  very  popular  sport  in  many  of  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  contri- 
butions. But  one  needs  only  to  drive 
through  any  American  city  to  recog- 
nize the  influence  of  American  Indian 
names  and  language  on  the  rest  of  our 
culture. 

I  hope  that  this  resolution  will  spark 
all  Americans  to  think  about  the  many 
positive  contributions  American  Indi- 
ans have  made  to  American  life. 

I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  seeking  its  early 
adoption. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ability 
of  States  to  provide  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, education,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation, and  for  other  purposes, 
to  authorize  the  Attomey  General  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose 
of  Increasing  the  level  of  State  and 
local  enforcement  of  State  laws  relat- 
ing to  production.  Illegal  possession, 
and  transfer  of  controled  substances. 

S.  670 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Glenm] 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  670,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tlos  Act  to  give  employers  and  per- 
formers In  the  performing  arts  rights 
given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act  to  em- 
ployers and  employees  In  similarly  sit- 
uated Industries,  and  to  give  to  em- 
ployers and  performers  in  the  per- 
forming arts  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes. 
s.  ise9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bingamah.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuRENBERGER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1569,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XVIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  encourage  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  through  the 
implementation  of  a  coordinated  na- 
tional nutrition  monitoring  system. 


S.  tS83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DeConciniI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1583.  a  bill 
to  provide  additional  funding  for  com- 
prehensive drug  enforcement,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment. 

S.  180C 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boreit.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1806,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  to  change  certain  contribution 
limits  for  congressional  elections  and 
to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  regarding  the  broadcasting  of  cer- 
tain material  regarding  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  office,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1820 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1820,  a  bill  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  demonstration 
chemical  substance  abuse  prevention 
programs  In  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  191T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt].  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1917,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  promote  immimlza- 
tlon  and  oral  rehydration,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  24T9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2479,  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  39  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  to  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  Interest  on  overdue  pay- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  aS36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Aitorews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2536.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  block  grants  to  States  to  pay  for 
the  costs  of  Immunosuppressive  drugs 
for  organ  transplant  patients. 

S.  3685 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hecht,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Symms],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuAYLE],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle].  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DeConcini].  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Boschwitz].  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  GarnI.  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Cochran],  and 


the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Specter]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2585,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  award  a 
Congressional  Gold  Medal  to  Red 
Skelton  In  recognition  of  his  lifetime 
commitment  in  service  of  Americans 
and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  sell  bronze  duplicates  of 
such  medal. 

S.  3878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2678,  a  bill  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive national  oil  security  policy. 

S.  3717 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grassley]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2717.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to 
require  the  Commodity  C^redlt  Corpo- 
ration to  pay  producers  for  on-farm 
storage  of  commodities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLnTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bent- 
sen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  112,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Services  to  be  held  not  later  than 
1989.  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  136 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 136.  a  concurrent  resolution  enti- 
tled "Volunteers  are  the  Importance 
of  Volunteerism." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  154 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  154.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution concerning  the  Soviet  Union's 
persecution  of  members  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian and  other  public  Helsinki  Monitor- 
ing Groups. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mrs.  Hawkins],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 435,  a  resolution  to  recognize  Mr. 
Eugene  Lang  for  his  contributions  to 
the  education  and  the  lives  of  disad- 
vantaged young  people. 

AMKNVItENT  NO.  1738 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domehici,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Nickles]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  amendment  No.  1729  Intended 
to  be  proposed  to  S.  1004,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
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Energy  to  establish  a  program  to  pro- 
vide for  reclamation  and  other  remedi- 
al actions  with  respect  to  mill  tailings 
at  active  uranium  and  thorium  proc- 
essing sites. 

AXKNSKXNT  NO.  2355 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Simon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  2355  proposed  to  S. 
2638,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  mili- 
tary personnel  levels  for  such  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise  and 
improve  military  compensation  pro- 
grams, to  improve  defense  procure- 
ment procedures,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AJiKNDIIKirT  NO.  2570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MtTRKOwsKi],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mel- 
cheb],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  2570 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  2701,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive  policy 
for  the  United  States  in  opposition  to 
the  system  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  462— RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  CONFIRMATION 
OF  A  NEW  AMBASSADOR  TO 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  SIMON  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  RES.  462 

Whereas  the  President  has  declared 
that— 

(1)  apartheid  is  morally  wrong  and  politi- 
cally unacceptable  and  must  be  dismantled: 
and 

(2)  the  t7nited  States  cannot  maintain  cor- 
dial relations  with  a  government  that  denies 
rights  to  a  majority  of  its  people  based  on 
race; 

Whereas  the  President  has  sUted  that  the 
following  steps  are  necessary  to  achieve 
progress  toward  political  peace  in  South 
Africa: 

(DA  timetable  for  elimination  of  apart- 
heid laws  should  be  set. 

(2)  All  political  prisoners  should  be  re- 
leased. 

(3)  Imprisoned  African  National  Congress 
leader  Nelson  Mandela  should  be  released  to 
participate  in  the  country's  political  process. 

<4)  Banning  orders  should  be  lifted  from 
black  political  movements. 

(5)  Both  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
and  Its  opponents  should  t>egln  a  dialogue 
about  constructing  a  political  system  that 
rests  on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  where 
the  rights  of  majorities  and  minorities  and 
individuals  are  protected  by  law,  and  such 


dialogue  should  be  initiated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  itself: 

Whereas  Americans  l>elieve  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their 
creator  with  inalienable  rights: 

Whereas  Americans  believe  a  basic  tenet 
of  the  Bill  of  Righte  under  the  T7nited 
States  Constitution  is  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  of  the  press: 

Whereas  the  freedom  of  the  United  States 
press  in  South  Africa  is  being  abrogated  by 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  it  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  under  the  state  of 
emergency  declared  on  June  12,  1986.  which 
prohibits  reporting  of  any  and  all  stories  re- 
garding domestic  violence,  security,  and  the 
state  of  emergency,  and  bars  Journalists 
from  any  and  all  areas  of  unrest:  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  article  II,  section  2. 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Senate  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent  with  regard  to  all  ambas- 
sadorial appointments:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  intend 
to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  individual  holding  the 
rank  of  ambassador  to  serve  as  chief  of  the 
United  States  diplomatic  mission  to  South 
Africa  until  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  have  certified  to  the 
Senate  that  each  of  the  following  conditions 
have  been  met: 

(1)  timetable  for  elimination  of  all  apart- 
heid laws  has  been  set. 

(2)  All  individuals  imprisoned,  detained, 
banned,  or  in  exile  for  their  opposition  to 
apartheid  have  been  identified  and  released. 

(3)  Nelson  Mandela  has  been  released 
from  confinement  to  participate  in  the  po- 
litical process  of  South  Africa. 

(4)  Banning  orders  have  been  lifted  from 
all  black  political  movements. 

(5)  The  Government  of  South  Africa  has 
initiated  a  dialogue  with  domestic  opposi- 
tion groups  about  constructing  a  political 
system  that  rests  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, where  the  rights  of  majorities  and 
minorities  and  individuals  are  protected  by 
law. 

(6)  Emergency  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  the  United  States  press  in  South  Africa 
have  been  lifted. 

(7)  The  state  of  emergency  has  been  ter- 
minated. 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration is  rep>ortedly  considering 
a  number  of  individuals  to  replace 
Herman  Nickel  as  our  Ambassador  to 
South  Africa.  Recently  a  leading  can- 
didate for  the  post  of  Ambassador, 
Terence  Todman,  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  United  States  should  not 
name  an  envoy  to  South  Africa  until 
we  develop  a  more  effective  and  coher- 
ent policy  toward  that  coimtry. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  it  should  not  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  any  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
South  Africa  until  certain  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment to  end  apartheid. 

In  downgrading  our  diplomatic  rep- 
resentation in  South  Africa,  the 
United  States  sends  a  clear  and  unmis- 
takable message  to  the  Government  in 
Pretoria  that,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan"  We  cannot  maintain 
cordial  relations  with  a  government 


that  denies  rights  to  a  majority  of  its 
people  based  on  race." 

This  resolution  substantiates  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  President  in  his 
July  22  speech  in  which  he  cited  cer- 
tain steps  as  necessary  to  achieving  po- 
litical peace  in  South  Africa. 

This  resolution  suggests  that  the 
steps  called  for  in  the  President's 
speech  should  be  taken  before  the 
United  States  resumes  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  South  Africa. 

Specifically,  before  the  President 
submits  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion the  name  of  a  new  Ambassador  to 
South  Africa,  the  Botha  government 
should: 

First,  set  a  timetable  for  elimination 
of  the  Apartheid  laws. 

Second,  identify  and  release  all  poli- 
tial  prisoners  (defined  as  those  who 
have  been  imprisoned,  detained, 
banned  or  in  exile  for  their  opposition 
to  apartheid. 

Third,  release  imprisoned  ANC 
leader  Nelson  Mandala  from  confine- 
ment to  participate  in  the  country's 
political  process. 

Fourth,  lift  the  banning  order  from 
black  political  movements. 

Fifth,  initiate  a  dialog  with  domestic 
opposition  groups  about  constructing 
a  political  system  that  rests  on  the 
consent  of  the  governed  and  which 
protects  the  rights  of  all  the  citizens 
of  South  Africa. 

Sixth,  an  additional  requirement  is 
that  the  South  African  Government 
terminate  the  current  state  of  emer- 
gency and  lift  the  emergency  restric- 
tion imposed  on  the  United  States 
press  operating  In  that  country. 

rt  urging  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment to  take  these  steps  the  Senate 
will  echo  the  call  which  has  been 
made  by  our  own  President,  the  Em- 
mlnent  Persons  group,  and  by  respect- 
ed black  leaders  including  Bishop  Des- 
mond Tutu  and  Rev.  Allan  Boesak  in 
South  Africa. 

During  the  last  several  months  the 
United  States  has  had  no  Ambassador 
in  Pretoria.  Vacating  our  Ambassador, 
while  it  would  send  an  important 
signal,  would  not  totally  remove  our 
diplomatic  presence  from  that  country 
or  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
maining consular  staff. 

The  United  States  must  register  its 
objection  to  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
with  the  same  force  that  it  responded 
to  the  events  in  Afghanistan  and 
Poland.  When  the  Soviet  Union  invad- 
ed Afghanistan  and  when  martial  law 
was  imposed  in  Poland,  we  responded 
by  withdrawing  our  Ambassador.  Our 
response  to  the  events  occurring  daily 
in  South  Africa  must  be  no  less  em- 
phatic. 

Within  the  past  24  months,  Canada. 
France,  Australia,  and  Argentina  have 
withdrawn  their  Ambassadors  from 
South  Africa,  and  I  l>elleve  that  the 
United  States  must  do  the  same.* 
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DEFENSE    AU- 
ACT        FISCAL 


(A)  by  inserting  ",  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition,"  after  "Secretary 
of  Defense"  in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "of  Defense  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition" 
after  "Secretary"  in  the  last  sentence. 


fol- 


ROTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2647 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Cranston,  and 
Mr.  Eagleton)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  2638)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  military  functions 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  military  personnel  levels  for 
such  Department  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
to  revise  and  improve  military  com- 
pensation programs,  to  improve  de- 
fense procurement  procedures,  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  nation- 
al security  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes:  as  follows: 

On  page  126,  line  11,  strike  out  "He"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
section  136a  of  this  title,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary". 

Strike  out  section  914  of  the  bill  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  914.  DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATIONAL  TEST  AND 
evaluation  to  report  to  SECRE- 
TARY OF  DEFENSE. 

Section  136a  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  '.  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition,"  in  clause  (2)  after 
"Secretary  of  Defense":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to"  in  clause  (5)  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  and": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Each  report  of  the  Director  required 
under  subsection  (b)(5)  shall  l>e  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  and  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  intervening  review 
or  approval  and  without  any  change  or  revi- 
sion by  any  other  officer  or  employee.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
may  submit  such  comments  regarding  the 
report  as  he  considers  appropriate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Committees 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  also  submit  such 
comments  regarding  the  report  as  he  consid- 
ers appropriate  to  such  Committees. 

"(d)  The  Director  reports  directly,  with- 
out intervening  review  or  approval,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Director  shall 
consult  with,  but  the  Director  and  the  Di- 
rector's staff  are  independent  of,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  all 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  responsible  for  acquisition 
or  reseach  and  development.  The  Director 
shall  keep  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  fully  and  currently  informed 
of  his  activities  with  respect  to  his  duties 
under  this  section  and  any  recommenda- 
tions made  in  carrying  out  those  duties."; 
and 

(3)  in  sut>section  (g)(1)— 


ROTH  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2648 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Nickles, 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  and  Mr. 
D'Ahato)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2638,  supra  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  (a)  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"APPLICATION  TO  CERTAIN 
COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
apply  to  each  foreign  mission  in  the  United 
States  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
Hungary.  C^zechoslovakia.  Poland.  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  Cuba  the  same  terms,  limita- 
tions, restrictions,  and  conditions  which  tu-e 
applied  under  this  title  to  the  foreign  mis- 
sion in  the  United  States  of  the  Soviet 
Union  unless  the  Secretary  determines  and 
so  reports  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  Senate  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  circumstances  re- 
quire that  this  section  be  waived  in  specific 
circumstances  with  respect  to  such  country. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence and*  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Conunittee  on  Intelligence  and  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  describing— 

•'(1)  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  plans 
of  the  Secretary  for  implementing  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(2)  not  later  than  six  months  thereafter, 
the  actions  taken  pursuant  to  these  plans.". 

(b)  Section  202(a)(4)  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  text  above  clause  (A)  by  insert- 
ing ",  including  Government  activities  in- 
volving international  trade,"  after  "govern- 
mental activities":  and 

(2)  in  clause  (A),  by  inserting  "or  any  in- 
strumentality thereof"  after  "foreign  gov- 
ernment". 


ROTH  (AND  DIXON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2649 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.    ROTH    (for   himself   and    Mr. 
Dixon)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add  the 
following: 

SEC.     . 

That  section  794  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 
( 1 )  in  subsection  (a),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(B)  striking  out  "any  term  of  years  or  for 
life"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  term 
of  20  years  to  life":  and 


(C)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
lowing:    ^ 

"'(2)  The  sentence  of  death  may  not  be  im- 
posed for  an  offense  under  this  subsection 
occurring  during  a  period  other  than  war  or 
when  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  are 
engaged  in  hostilities  outside  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  its  possessions  and  ter- 
ritories unless  the  jury  or,  if  there  is  no 
Jury,  the  court  finds  that  the  offense  direct- 
ly concerned— 

"'(A)  nuclear  weaponry,  military  space- 
craft or  satellites,  early  warning  systems,  or 
other  means  of  defense  or  retaliation 
against  large-scale  attack; 

"(B)  war  plans: 

""(C)  communications  intelligence  or  cryp- 
tographic information; 

■"(D)  sources  or  methods  of  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence  operations;  or 

"'(E)  any  other  major  weapons  system  or 
major  element  of  defense  strategy.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  'any  term  of  years  or  life" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
"'a  term  of  20  years  to  life":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following: 

"(dKl)  A  person  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  death  for  the  offense  prohibited 
by  this  section  only  if  a  hearing  is  held  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection. 

"(2)(A)  If,  in  a  case  involving  an  offense 
described  in  this  section,  the  attorney  for 
the  government  believes  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  offense  are  such  that  a  sen- 
tence of  death  is  justified  under  this  sutisec- 
tion,  he  shall,  at  a  reasonable  time  before 
the  trial,  or  before  acceptance  by  the  court 
of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or  at  such  time  thereaf- 
ter as  the  court  may  permit  upon  a  showing 
of  good  cause,  sign  and  file  with  the  court, 
and  serve  on  the  defendant,  a  notice— 

"(i)  stating  that  the  government  beUeves 
that  the  circimistances  of  the  offense  are 
such  that,  if  the  defendant  is  convicted,  a 
sentence  of  death  is  Justified  under  this 
chapter:  and 

"(ii)  setting  forth  the  aggravating  factor 
or  factors  that  the  government,  if  the  de- 
fendant is  convicted,  proposes  to  prove  as 
justifying  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  court  may  permit  the  attorney  for  the 
government  to  amend  the  notice  upon  a 
showing  of  good  cause. 

"(B)  If  the  attorney  for  the  government 
has  filed  a  notice  as  required  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  the  defendant  is  found  guilty 
of  an  offense  described  in  this  section,  the 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  or  before 
whom  the  guilty  plea  was  entered,  or  an- 
other Judge  if  that  Judge  is  unavailable, 
shall  conduct  a  separate  sentencing  hearing 
to  determine  the  punishment  to  be  imposed. 
Prior  to  such  a  hearing,  no  presentence 
report  shall  be  prepared  by  the  United 
SUtes  Probation  Service,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  Rule  32(e)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  hearing 
shall  be  conducted— 

"(i)  before  the  jury  that  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt; 

"(ii)  before  a  jury  impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hearing  if — 

"(I)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty; 

"'(II)  the  defendant  was  convicted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury; 

"(III)  the  Jury  that  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  was  discharged  for  good 
cause;  or 
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"(IV)  after  initial  imposition  of  a  sentence 
under  this  section,  reconsideration  of  the 
sentence  under  this  section  is  necessary;  or 

"(ili)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  attorney  for  the  government. 
A  Jury  impaneled  pursuant  to  clause  (li) 
■hall  consist  of  twelve  members,  unless,  at 
any  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  parties  stipulate,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  that  it  shall  consist  of  a  lesser 
number. 

"(C)  At  the  hearing.  Information  may  be 
presented  as  to  any  matter  relevant  to  the 
sentence,  including  any  mitigating  or  aggra- 
vating factor  permitted  or  required  to  be 
considered  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  In- 
formation presented  may  include  the  trial 
transcript  and  exhibits  if  the  hearing  is  held 
before  a  Jury  or  Judge  not  present  during 
the  trial.  Any  other  Information  relevant  to 
a  "tHign<'"g  or  aggravating  factor  may  be 
presented  by  either  the  attorney  for  the 
government  or  the  defendant,  regardless  of 
its  admissibility  under  the  rules  governing 
admission  of  evidence  at  criminal  trials. 
except  that  information  may  be  excluded  if 
its  probative  value  is  substantially  out- 
weighted  by  the  danger  of  creating  unfair 
prejudice,  confusing  the  issues,  or  mislead- 
ing the  Jury.  The  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  defendant  shall  be  permitted 
to  rebut  any  information  received  at  the 
hearing,  and  shall  be  given  fair  opportunity 
to  present  argmnent  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  information  to  establish  the  existence 
of  any  aggravating  or  mitigating  factor,  and 
as  to  the  appropriateness  in  the  case  of  im- 
posing a  sentence  of  death.  The  attorney  for 
the  government  shall  open  the  argiunent. 
The  defendant  shall  be  permitted  to  reply. 
The  attorney  for  the  government  shall  then 
be  permitted  to  reply  in  rebuttal.  The 
burden  of  establishing  the  existence  of  any 
aggravating  factor  is  on  the  government, 
and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  existence  of 
such  a  factor  is  established  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  The  burden  of  establishing  the 
existence  of  any  mitigating  factor  is  on  the 
defendant,  and  is  not  satisfied  unless  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  factor  is  established  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  information. 

"(D)  The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the 
court,  shall  consider  all  the  information  re- 
ceived during  the  hearing.  It  shall  return  a 
special  finding  as  to  each  mitigating  and  ag- 
gravating factor,  concerning  which  informa- 
tion is  presented  at  the  hearing,  required  to 
be  considered  imder  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4). 
The  Jury  must  find  the  existence  of  a  miti- 
gating or  aggravating  factor  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  although  it  is  unnecessary  that  there 
be  a  unanimous  vote  on  any  specific  mitigat- 
ing or  aggravating  factor  if  a  majority  of 
the  Jury  finds  the  existence  of  such  a  specif - 
ic  factor. 

"(E)  If  an  aggravating  factor  is  found  to 
exist  under  paragraph  (4),  the  Jury,  or  if 
there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall  then  con- 
sider whether  all  the  aggravating  factors 
found  to  exist  sufficiently  outweigh  all  the 
mitigating  factors  found  to  exist  to  justify  a 
sentence  of  death,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a 
mitigating  factor,  whether  the  aggravating 
factors  alone  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  sen- 
tence of  death.  Baaed  upon  this  consider- 
ation, the  Jury  by  unanimous  vote,  or  if 
there  is  no  Jury,  the  court,  shall  return  a 
flndlng  as  to  whether  a  sentence  of  death  is 
Justified. 

"(F)  In  a  hearing  held  before  a  Jiu7,  the 
court,  prior  to  the  return  of  a  finding  under 
subsection  (e),  shaU  instruct  the  jury  that, 
in  considering  whether  a  sentence  of  death 


is  Justified,  it  shall  not  consider  the  race, 
color,  national  origin,  creed,  or  sex  of  the 
defendant.  The  jury,  upon  return  of  a  find- 
ing under  subsection  (e).  shall  also  return  to 
the  court  a  certificate,  signed  by  each  juror. 
that  consideration  of  the  race,  color,  nation- 
al origin,  creed,  or  sex  of  the  defendant  was 
not  involved  in  reaching  the  juror's  individ- 
ual decision. 

"(3)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  to  be  imposed  on  the  defendant, 
the  Jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court 
shall  consider  whether  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense— 

"(A)  the  defendant  had  the  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct; 

"(B)  the  capacity  of  the  defendant  to  con- 
form his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of  law 
was  significantly  impaired,  but  not  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge; 

"(C)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such  duress 
as  constitutes  a  defense  to  the  charge;  and 

"(D)  the  defendant  was  a  principal  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2(a)  of  this  title)  in  the  of- 
fense, which  was  committed  by  another,  but 
his  participation  was  relatively  minor,  al- 
though not  so  minor  as  to  constitute  a  de- 
fense to  the  charge. 

The  Jury  or.  If  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  mitigating 
factor  exists. 

"(4)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  to  be  imposed  on  the  defendant, 
the  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  jury,  the  court 
shall  consider  whether— 

"(A)  the  defendant  has  been  previously 
convicted  of  another  offense  involving  espi- 
onage or  treason  for  which  either  a  sen- 
tence of  life  imprisoiunent  or  death  was  au- 
thorized by  statute; 

"(B)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense,  the 
defendant  Imowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  national  security; 
and 

"(C)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense,  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person. 

The  jury,  or  if  there  is  no  Jury,  the  court, 
may  consider  whether  any  other  aggravat- 
ing factor  exists. 

"(e)  The  court  shall  not  impose  a  sentence 
of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the  jury  or.  if 
there  is  no  jury,  the  court  finds  that  at  the 
time  of  the  offense  the  defendant  was  under 
the  age  of  eighteen. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  court  shall  not  place  on  proba- 
tion or  suspend  the  sentence  of  any  person 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  section,  nor 
shall  any  term  of  imprisonment  imposed 
under  this  section  run  concurrently  with 
any  other  term  of  Imprisonment.  No  person 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  years  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  parole  during  the 
term  of  imprisonment  imposed.". 
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KERRY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2650 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chatee,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Buroick. 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Biden)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2638, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  between  lines  IS  and  19, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 


PROHiBrrioN  against  anti-satellite 

WEAPON  testing 

None  of  the  funds  are  authorized  in  this 
Act  to  carry  out  a  test  of  the  Space  Defense 
System  (anti-sateUite  weapon)  against  an 
object  in  space  until  the  President,  using  ex- 
isting authority,  certifies  to  Congress  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted,  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  test 
against  an  object  in  space  of  dedicated  anti- 
satellite  weapons. 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2651 

Mr.  STEVENS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  158  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  181.  line  18. 


DOMENICl  AMENDMENT  NO.  2652 

Mr.  DOMENICl  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  335.  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  338,  line  18,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"9  179.  Tlie  Nuclear  Weapons  Council 

"(a)  There  is  a  Joint  Nuclear  Weapons 
Council  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Council')  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers as  follows: 

'•(1)  The  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering. 

"(2)  The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SUff . 

"(3)  One  senior  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  EInergy  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
the  member  appointed  under  subsection 
(a)(1). 

"(2)  A  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  representative  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)(3)  whenever  the 
matter  under  consideration  is  within  the 
primary  responsibility  or  concern  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  as  determined  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Council. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Council  to  furnish  nec- 
essary staff  and  administrative  services  to 
the  Council. 

"(2)  The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Atomic  Energy  shall  be  the  Staff 
Director  of  the  Council. 

"(d)(1)  The  Council  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  following  matters: 

"(A)  Preparing  the  annual  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Stockpile  Memorandum. 

"(B)  Developing  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
piles options  and  the  cost  of  such  options. 

"(C)  Coordinating  programming  and 
budget  matters  pertaining  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  EInergy. 

"(D)  Identifying  various  options  for  cost- 
effective  schedules  for  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction. 

"(E)  Considering  safety,  security,  and  con- 
trol issues  for  existing  weapons  and  for  pro- 
posed new  weapon  program  starts. 

"(F)  Ensuring  that  adequate  consideration 
is  given  to  design,  performance,  and  cost 
tradeoffs  for  all  proposed  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs. 

"(O)  Providing  broad  guidance  regarding 
priorities  for  research  on  nuclear  weapons. 


"(H)  Preparing  comments  on  t^ual  pro- 
posals for  budget  levels  for  research  on  nu- 
clear weapons  and  transmittinoAhose  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  before  the  preparation 
of  the  annual  budget  requests  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  those  departments. 

"(I)  Providing- 

"(1)  broad  guidance  regarding  priorities 
for  research  on  improved  conventional 
weapons,  and 

"(ii)  comments  on  annual  proposals  for 
budget  levels  for  research  on  improved  con- 
ventional weapons. 

and  transmitting  such  guidance  and  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(e)  The  Council  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  the  actions  that 
have  been  taken  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  Energy  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Blue  Ribbon  Task  Group  on  Nuclear 
Weapons  Program  Management.  The  Coun- 
cU  shall  include  in  such  report  its  recom- 
mendations on  the  role  and  composition  of 
the  staff  of  the  CouncU.  The  Council  shall 
submit  such  report  to  the  Committees  not 
later  than  March  1. 1987.". 

(f )  CoHTORMiHG  AMXNDMBirr.— The  Uble  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"179.  The  Nuclear  Weapons  Council.". 

(g)  Chairman  of  JCS  To  Serve  on  Council 
If  There  Is  No  Vice  Chairman  of  JCS.— If  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 
the  position  of  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  comparable  position,  has 
not  been  esUblished  by  law.  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Council  es- 
Ublished by  section  179  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a).  If 
the  position  of  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  (or  comparable  position)  is 
established  by  law  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  remain  a 
member  of  such  Council  only  until  an  indi- 
vidual has  been  appointed  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

(h)  Repeal.— Section  26  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  (42  U.S.C.  2037)  is  re- 
plied. 


On  page  296,  between  lines  20  and  21, 
Insert  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  imple- 
ment, at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
with  funds  provided  for  such  purpose  by 
section  8110  of  the  Department  of  E>efense 
Appropriations  Act,  1986  (as  contained  in 
section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  99-190:  99  SUt. 
1222),  the  program  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  a  letter  dated  August  30, 
1985,  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  and  Logistics  to  reha- 
bilitate and  convert  current  steam  generat- 
ing plants  at  defense  facilities  in  the  United 
States  to  coal  burning  facilities  in  order  to 
achieve  a  coal  consumption  target  of 
1,600,000  short  tons  of  coal  per  year  (includ- 
ing at  least  300,000  short  tons  of  anthracite 
coal)  about  current  consumption  levels  at 
Department  of  Defense  facilities  In  the 
United  SUtes  by  fiscal  year  1994.  Provided 
further,  that  during  fiscal  year  1987,  the 
amount  of  anthracite  coal  purchased  by  the 
Department  shall  be  at  least  300,000  short 
tons. 
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KENNEDY  (AND  METZENBAUM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2653 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metzenbaitm)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra;  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  page  186,  line  IS  through 
page  189,  line  17.  and  page  190,  line  18 
through  page  191,  line  14. 

(2)  Strike  out  page  189.  line  18,  through 
page  190.  line  17. 


prohibition  against  ndclear  weapon 

TESTING  IN  connection  Wmi  THE 
STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INmATIVE 

None  of  the  funds  in  this  act  may  be  au- 
thorized to  carry  out,  in  connection  with  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program,  the 
test  of  a  warhead,  bomb,  or  other  explosive 
device  which  uses  fissionable  material  until 
the  President  certifies,  using  existing  au- 
thority, to  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  conducted,  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  a  test  of  a  warhead  twmb, 
or  other  explosive  device  which  has  fission- 
able material. 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2655 
AND  2656 

Mr.  STEIVENS  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

AMEirDllEltT  No.  2655 
On  page  283  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that 
follows  through  page  288,  line  15. 

Akendment  No.  2656 
None  of  the  provisions  in  this  Act  which 
provide  for  a  mandatory  or  discretionary  in- 
crease in  the  pay  or  allowances  of  a  member 
of  the  armed  forces  shall  be  effective  except 
in  the  manner  or  to  the  extent  provided  for 
in  a  subsequently  enacted  appropriation  act. 


SPECTER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2654 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Denton,  and  Mr. 
Warner)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  296.  line  16.  Insert  "(A)"  after 
"(1)". 


DOMENICl  (AND  CHILES) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2657 

Mr.  DOMENICl  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chiles)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S,  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC      .  LIMITATION  ON  NEW  SPENDING  AUTHOR- 
ITY 

(a)  In  General.— Any  new  spending  au- 
thority (as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  pro- 
vided by— 

( 1  >  any  of  the  sections  of  this  Act  specified 
in  subsection  (b).  or 

(2)  any  amendment  made  by  any  such  sec- 
tion, shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year 
only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(b)  Sections  Specified.— The  sections  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies  are  sections 
611.  625,  631,  635,  636(f),  931,  1006,  1214, 
2172,  2175,  and  2183  of  this  Act. 


E>OLE  AMENDMENT  NOS.  2659 
THROUGH  2661 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DOLE  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

AMXRDIfEIfT  No.  2659 

On  page  306,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC  ZlSte.  STUDY  OF  NEEDS  OF  DEPENDENTS' 
EDUCATIONAL  FACILmES  ON  MIU- 
TARY  INSTALLA'nONS 

(a)  Ik  Gewkral.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
conduct  a  joint  study  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  needs  for  construction,  exten- 
sion, remodeling,  and  rehabilitation  of  de- 
pendents' educational  facilities  on  military 
installations  in  the  United  SUtes  and  shall 
develop  a  joint  policy  to  meet  those  needs. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than  April  1, 
1987,  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining— 

(Da  description  of  the  needs  determined 
under  subsection  (a); 

(2)  the  joint  policy  developed  to  meet  such 
needs;  and 

(3)  any  recommendations  for  legislation 
the  Secretaries  consider  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  meet  such  needs. 


KERRY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2658 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Mr.  Riegle)  proposed  an 
amendment  which  was  subsequently 
modified,  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 


AMENDIfElfT  No.  2660 

On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.    IKI.    CORRECTIONAL    FACILITIES    AT    FORT 
RILEY.  KANSAS 

The  correctional  faclUties  at  Port  RUey, 
Kansas,  may  not  be  closed,  transferred,  or 
relocated  unless— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  a  written  notice  of  the 
intent  to  close,  transfer,  or  relocate  such  fa- 
cilities, as  the  case  may  be;  and 

(2)  the  180-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  Congress  received  such  notice 
has  expired. 

Amemdment  No.  2261 
On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC   im.  WICHITA  METROPOLITAN  STA'HSTICAL 
AREA 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  include  in  the  area 
designated  as  the  WichiU  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Area  the  County  of  Harvey.  Kansas. 


HAWKINS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2662 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table) 

Mrs.   HAWKINS   (for   herself.  Mr. 

Dole.   Mr.   Boschwitz,    Mr.    Harkih. 

Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Luoar,  Mr.  Cocbbah. 
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Mr.  McCoimsLL,  Mr.  Mklcher.  Mr. 
SmoiT.  Mr.  Dantorth.  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Andrews)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  at  the  following: 

REAUTHORIZATION  OP  CHILD 
NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

SEC  .  SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR 
CHILDREN 

Section  13(p)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761(p))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1989". 

SBC     .  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM. 

Section  14(a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1762(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1989". 

SBC     .  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 

Section  7(i)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1968  (42  n.S.C.  1776(i)>  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1989". 

SEC.  .  SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  POOD  PROGRAM 
FOR  WOMEN.  INFANTS.  AND  CHIL- 
DREN. 

Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended- 

(1)  in  subsection  (cK2),  by  striking  out 
"Subject  to"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1984"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  under  subsection  (g)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)— 

(A)  by  designating  the  first  and  second 
sentences  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3),  respec- 
tively: and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  (as  so  des- 
ignated) to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $1,570,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1986.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1987.  and  September  30,  1988.  and 
$1,782,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1989.":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (hK2).  by  striking  out 
"1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

8EC  .  NUTRITfON  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAM. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  19<JM2)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1788(jK2))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 
TITLE  II— SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
BREAKFAST  PROGRAMS 
8EC     .  BASIS  OF  COMMODITY  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  6(b)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1755(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"May  15"and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
1";  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"June  15'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July 

8BC  .  INCLUSION  OF  WHOLE  MILK  AS  A  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  BEVERAGE. 

EffecUve  July  1,  1986,  section  9(a)  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1758(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first,  second,  and 
third  sentences  as  paragraphs  (1),  (3).  and 
(4),  respectively:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  (as  so 
designated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  addition  to  such  other  forms  of 
milk  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  the 
lunches  shall  offer  whole  milk  as  a  bever- 
age.". 


SEC       .    AUTOMATIC    ELIGIBILITY    FOR   CERTAIN 
PROGRAMS. 

Effective  July  1,  1986,  section  9(b)  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1758(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6KA)  A  child  shall  be  considered  auto- 
matically eligible  for  a  free  lunch  and 
breakfast  under  this  Act  and  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771  et  seq.), 
respectively,  without  further  application  or 
eligibility  determination,  if  the  child  is  a 
member  of — 

"(i)  a  household  receiving  assistance 
under  the  food  stamp  program  authorized 
under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2011  etseq.):  or 

"(ii)  an  AFDC  assistance  unit  (under  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram authorized  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  601  et 
seq.)).  in  a  State  where  the  standard  of  eligi- 
bility for  the  assistance  does  not  exceed  130 
percent  of  the  poverty  line  (as  defined  in 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2))). 

"(B)  Proof  of  receipt  of  food  stamps  or  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  shall  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  verification  require- 
ment imposed  under  paragraph  (2)(C).". 

SEC.      .  LIMITATION  ON  MEAL  CONTRACTING. 

E:ffective  July  1,  1986,  section  9  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  A  school  or  school  food  authority  par- 
ticipating in  a  program  under  this  Act  may 
not  contract  with  a  food  service  company  to 
provide  a  la  carte  food  service  unless  the 
company  agrees  to  offer  free,  reduced-price, 
and  full-price  reimbursable  meals  to  all  eli- 
gible children.". 

SEC      .  CHANGE  IN  TUITION  LIMITATION  FOR  PRI- 
VATE SCHOOLS. 

(a)  School  Lunch  Programs. —Section 
12(dK5)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1760(d)(5))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence,  by 
striking  out  "$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$2,000";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "On  July  1,  1988,  and 
each  July  1  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  the  tuition  limitation  amount  pre- 
scribed In  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Con- 
sumers during  the  most  recent  12-month 
period  for  which  the  data  is  available.". 

(b)  School  Breakfast  Programs.— Section 
15(c)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1784(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence,  by 
striking  out  "$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$2,000":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "On  July  1,  1988,  and 
each  July  1  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  the  tuition  limitation  amount  pre- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Con- 
sumers during  the  most  recent  12-month 
period  for  which  the  data  is  available.". 

(c)  APPLICATION.- ( 1 )  The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b)(1)  shall 
apply  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1986.  and  each  school  year  thereafter. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)(2)  and  (bK2)  shall  apply  for  the  school 
year  beginning  on  July  1.  1988.  and  each 
school  year  thereafter. 


SEC  .  USE  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH  FACILITIES  TOR 
ELDERLY  PROGRAMS. 

Section  12  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(i)  Facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel 
provided  to  a  school  food  authority  for  a 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  or  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771 
et  seq.)  may  be  used,  as  determined  by  a 
local  educational  agency,  to  support  a  non- 
profit nutrition  program  for  the  elderly,  in- 
cluding a  program  funded  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3001  et 
seq.).". 

SEC.  .  PILOT  PROJECTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS  BY 
CONTRACT  OR  DIRECT  DISBURSE- 
MENT. 

(a)  Pilot  Projects.— Section  20  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1769)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  pilot 
projects  in  not  more  than  three  States  in 
which  the  Secretary  is  currently  administer- 
ing programs  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the 
Secretary  contracting  with  private  profit 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  act  as  a 
State  agency  under  this  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771  et  seq.) 
for  schools,  institutions,  or  service  institu- 
tions referred  to  in  section  10  of  this  Act 
and  section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1774).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  first 
sentence  of  section  20(c)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "except  for  the  pilot  projects  conducted 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.". 

SEC.  .  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  OVERSEAS  DE- 
PENDENTS' SCH(M)I.S. 

(a)  School  Lunches.— Section  22(d)  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1769b(d))  (as  added  by  section  1408(a)  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1978  (92  Stat. 
2368))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  for" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "reduced-price 
lunch". 

(b)  School  Breakfasts.— Section  20(d)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1789)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  for" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "reduced-price 
breakfast". 

sec.  .  RESTORATION  OF  CERTAIN  KINDERGAR- 
TENS TO  THE  SPECIAL  MILK  PRa 
GRAM 

Effective  October  1,  1986.  section  3(a)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1772(a))  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  suljsection 
designation: 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  respectively: 
and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (A)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed),  by   inserting   "except   as  provided   in     j 
paragraph  (2)."  after  "and  under,"; 

(2)  by  designating  the  second  through 
eighth  sentences  as  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(9),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  (as  so 
designed)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  limitation  imposed  under  para- 
graph (1)(A)  for  participation  of  nonprofit 
schools  in  the  special  milk  program  shall 
not  apply  to  split-session  kindergarten  pro- 
grams conducted  in  schools  in  which  chil- 
dren do  not  have  access  to  the  meal  service 
program  operating  in  schools  the  children 
attend  as  authorized  under  this  Act  or  the 


National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1751 
etseq.).". 

SEC  21*.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  BREAKFAST  PROGRAM 
MEAL  PATTERN. 

(a)  Additiohal  Assistance.— Effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1986,  section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  increase  by  3  cent 
the  annually  adjusted  payment  for  each 
breakfast  served  under  this  Act  and  section 
17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1766).  These  funds  shall  be  used  to 
assist  States,  to  the  extent  feasible.  In  im- 
proving the  nutritional  quality  of  the  break- 
fasts. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  whenever  stocks  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  acquired  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  otherwise 
used  in  programs  of  commodity  sale  or  dis- 
tribution, the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
commodities  available  to  school  food  au- 
thorities and  eligible  Institutions  serving 
breakfasts  under  this  Act  in  a  quantity 
equal  in  value  to  not  less  than  3  cents  for 
each  breakfast  served  under  this  Act  and 
section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 

"(5)  Expenditures  of  funds  from  State  and 
local  sources  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
breakfast  program  shall  not  be  diminished 
as  a  result  of  funds  or  conunodities  received 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4).". 

(b)  Nutrition  Requirements.- (1)  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  review  and 
revise  the  nutrition  requirements  for  meals 
served  under  the  breakfast  program  author- 
ized under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
(42  U.S.C.  1771  et  seq.)  and  section  17  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766) 
to  Improve  the  nutritional  quality  of  the 
meals,  taking  into  consideration  both  the 
findings  of  the  National  Evaluation  of 
School  Nutrition  Programs  and  the  need  to 
provide  increased  flexibility  in  meal  plan- 
ning to  local  food  authorities. 

(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  promulgate  regulations  to 
Implement  the  revisions. 

SEC.  .  EXTENSION  OF  OFFER  VERSUS  SERVE 
PROVISION  TO  THE  SCHOOL  BREAK- 
FAST PROGRAM. 

Section  4(e)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  At  the  option  of  a  local  school  food 
authority,  a  student  in  a  school  under  the 
authority  that  participates  in  the  school 
breakfast  program  under  this  Act  may  be  al- 
lowed to  refuse  not  more  than  one  item  of  a 
breakfast  that  the  student  does  not  intend 
to  consume.  A  refusal  of  an  offered  food 
item  shall  not  affect  the  full  charge  to  the 
student  for  a  breakfast  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  or  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments made  under  this  Act  to  a  school  for 
the  breakfast.". 

SEC.      .  STAFFING  STANDARDS. 

Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1776)  (as  amended  by  section 
103)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (1)  as  subsections  (b)  through  (h), 
respectively. 


TITLE  III— SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
POOD  PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN,  IN- 
FANTS, AND  CHILDREN 

SEC      .  COSTS  FOR  NUTRITION  SERVICES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

(a)  Definitions.— Section  17(b)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3). 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3),  re- 
spectively: and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  (as  so 
redesignated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  'Costs  for  nutrition  services  and  ad- 
ministration' means  costs  that  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  costs  for  certification 
of  eligibility  of  persons  for  participation  in 
the  program  (including  centrifuges,  measur- 
ing boards,  spectrophotometers,  and  scales 
used  for  the  certification),  food  delivery, 
monitoring,  nutrition  education,  outreach, 
startup  costs,  and  general  administration 
applicable  to  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section,  such  as  the  <»st  of 
staff,  transportation,  insurance,  developing 
and  printing  food  instruments,  and  adminis- 
tration of  State  and  local  agency  offices.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section  17 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "administrative  funds" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsections  (f)(ll), 
(h)(2),  (h)(3),  and  (h)(4)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "funds  for  nutrition  services 
and  administration";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "administrative  costs  " 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsection  (h)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "costs  for  nutrition 
services  and  administration". 

SEC.     .  STATE  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  WIC  FUNDS. 

(a)  Eligibility.— Section  17(c)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(c))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  A  State  shall  be  ineligible  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion if  the  Secretary  determines  that  State 
or  local  sales  taxes  are  collected  within  the 
State  on  purchases  of  food  made  to  carry 
out  this  section.". 

(b)  Appucation.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  a  State  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  that  commences 
after  the  end  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislature  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.      .  PARTICIPATION  REPORT. 

(a)  Biennial  Report.— Section  17(d)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  report  biennially 
to  Congress  on— 

"(A)  the  Income  and  nutritional  risk  char- 
acteristics of  participants  in  the  program; 

"(B)  participation  in  the  program  by 
members  of  families  of  migrant  farmwork- 
ers; and 

"(C)  such  other  matters  relating  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate.". 

(b)  Use  of  Evaluation  Funds  for 
Report.— Section  17(g)(3)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  104(2)(A))  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "preparing  the  report 
required  under  subsection  (d)(4),"  after 
"health  benefits,". 

SEC       .  PLAN  OF  OPERATION  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

(a)  Plan.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  17(f) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(f)(1))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(IKA)  Each  SUte  agency  shall  submit 
annually  to  the  Secretary,  by  a  date  speci- 


fied by  the  Secretary,  a  plan  of  operation 
and  administration  for  a  fiscal  year. 

""(B)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under 
this  section  for  a  fiscal  year,  a  State  agency 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  plan  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"(C)  The  plan  shall  Include— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  food  delivery 
system  of  the  State  agency  and  the  method 
of  enabling  participants  to  receive  supple- 
mental foods  under  the  program,  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary; 

"(U)  a  description  of  the  financial  manage- 
ment system  of  the  State  agency; 

"(ill)  a  plan  to  coordinate  operations 
under  the  program  with  special  counseling 
services,  such  as  the  expanded  food  suid  nu- 
trition education  program,  immunization 
programs,  prenatal  care,  well-child  care, 
family  planning,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
counseling,  child  abuse  counseling,  and  with 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
food  stamp,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
care  programs; 

"(Iv)  a  plan  to  provide  program  benefits 
under  this  section  to,  and  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial nutrition  education  needs  of,  eligible 
migrants  and  Indians; 

"(V)  a  plan  to  expend  funds  to  carry  out 
the  program  during  the  relevant  fiscal  year. 

"(vi)  a  plan  to  provide  program  benefits 
under  this  section  to  unserved  and  under- 
served  areas  in  the  State,  if  sufficient  funds 
are  available  to  carry  out  this  clause; 

"(vll)  a  plan  to  provide  program  benefits 
under  this  section  to  eligible  persons  most 
in  need  of  the  benefits  and  to  enroll  eligible 
women  In  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable;  and 

"(viil)  such  other  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  permit  a  State 
agency  to  submit  only  those  parts  of  a  plan 
that  differ  from  plans  submitted  for  previ- 
ous fiscal  years. 

"(E)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  any 
plan  that  permits  a  person  to  participate  si- 
multaneously in  both  the  program  author- 
ized under  this  section  and  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program  authorized 
under  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note).". 

(b)  Application.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  agency  under  section 
17(f)(1)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1987,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 
SEC.    .  public  comment. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  17(f)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(fK2)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  A  State  agency  shall  establish  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  members  of  the  general 
public  are  provided  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  development  of  the  State 
agency  plan.". 

sec      .  AVAILABILI"rY  OF  PROGRAM  BENEFfTS. 

Paragraph  (8)  of  section  17(f)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(f)(8)) 
Is  amended  to  reas  as  follows: 

""(8KA)  The  Stete  agency  shall,  in  coop- 
eration with  participating  local  agencies, 
publicly  announce  and  distribute  informa- 
tion on  the  availability  of  program  benefits 
(including  the  eligibility  criteria  for  partici- 
pation and  the  location  of  local  agencies  op- 
erating the  program)  to  offices  and  organi- 
zations that  deal  with  significant  numbers 
of  potentially  eligible  persons  (including 
health  and  medical  organizations,  hospitals 
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and  clinics,  welfare  and  unemployment  of- 
fices, social  service  acencies.  farmworker  or- 
ganisations, Indian  tribal  organizations,  and 
religious  and  community  organizations  in 
low  income  areas). 

"(B)  The  information  shall  be  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  State  agency  and  by  local 
agencies  at  least  annually. 

"(C)  The  State  agency  and  local  agencies 
shall  distribute  the  information  in  a  manner 
designed  to  provide  the  information  to  po- 
tentially eligible  persons  who  are  most  in 
need  of  the  benefits,  including  pregnant 
women  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy.". 

sac     .  REPAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  BENEFPTS  BY  RE- 
aPIENTS. 

Effective  October  1.  1986.  section  17(f)  of 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(f))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  If  a  State  agency  determines  that  a 
member  of  a  family  has  received  an  overis- 
suance  of  food  benefits  under  the  program 
authorized  by  this  section  as  the  result  of 
such  member  intentionally  making  a  false 
or  misleading  statement  or  intentionally 
misrepresenting,  concealing,  or  withholding 
facts,  the  State  agency  shall  recover,  in 
cash,  from  such  member  an  amount  that 
the  State  agency  determines  is  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  overissued  food  benefits,  unless 
the  State  agency  determines  that  the  recov- 
ery of  the  benefits  would  not  be  cost  effec- 
Uve.". 

8EC      .  PRIORITY  FUNDS  FOR  WIC  MIGRANT  PRa 
GRAMS. 

(a)  PRioarrr  Pdhdihc— Effective  October 
1.  1986,  section  17(g)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(g))  (as  amended 
by  section  104(2KA))  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Of  the  siuns  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized  under 
this  section,  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  1 
percent  shall  be  available  first  for  services 
to  eligible  members  of  migrant  populations. 
The  migrant  services  shall  be  provided  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  priority  system 
of  a  State  for  program  participation.". 

(b)  AocouRTABiUTT.— To  the  extent  possi- 
ble, accountability  for  migrant  services 
under  section  17(gK2)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)) 
ahaU  be  conducted  under  regulations  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

UC      .  IMPROVING  iTATB  AGENCY  ADMINISTRA- 
TtVB  BYBTIMS. 

SMtlon  17(|KI)  Of  th«  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  \%H  (4a  U.8.C.  ntWiMD)  (M  amended 
by  tNtlom  104<IKA)  M)d  aoa(b))  la  further 
UMiMM  by  IflMiting  "provtdlni  icohnlMU 
■MicUfiN  to  iaiprovt  tuto  Money  tdmifiU' 
tntivo  lytUiM,  ftftor  "lubioetion  <dK4),". 
•IC  ,  f  AFMWOM  MOuenoM, 

■ootlon  lT<hKl>  of  tho  Child  Nutrition 
Aot  of  IN*  (41  UJ.C.  lTM<hKl»  U  MnwHl- 
•d  by  ■ddlflfl  ftt  th«  Mid  Uwrtef  ttw  follow- 
ing IMW  wntMiM:  "Th«  ■•eraUtry  aluUl  limit 
to  a  minimal  level  any  documentation  re- 
quired under  the  preceding  sentence.". 

.  AIXOCATION  8TANDAROB. 


SecUon   17(hH3)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  10««  (43  X3A.C.  1786(hK3))  is  amend- 


(1)  in  the  aectmd  sentence,  by  striking  out 
",  which  satisfy  allocation  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary";  and 

<3)  by  striking  out  the  last  8«itence. 

SBC     .  ADVANCE  PAYMENTS. 

Effective  October  1,  1986,  section  17(hX4) 
of  the  ChOd  Nutritkni  AdL  of  1966  (42  n,&C. 


I786<hK4»    is    amended    by    striking    out 
"shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

SEC     .  AVAILABILmr  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  AVAILABILITY.— Section  17(i)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(i))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sentences  as  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  (4),  (5).  and  (6).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  (as  so 
designated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)— 

"(1)  not  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  to  a  State  agency 
under  this  section  for  supplemental  foods 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  by  the 
State  agency  for  expenses  incurred  under 
this  section  for  supplemental  foods  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year;  or 

"(ii)  not  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  to  a  State  agency 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section  may  be 
expended  by  the  State  agency  during  the 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Any  funds  made  available  to  a  State 
agency  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(AKii)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  not  affect  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  to  the  State 
agency  for  such  year.". 

(b)  Application.— Section  17(i)(3)(AKi)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (a))  shall  not  apply  to  appro- 
priations made  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TITLE  rV— OTHER  NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS 

SEC  .  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL  AUDIT  ACTIONS 
UNDER  THE  CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PRa 
GRAM. 

Section  17(e)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "( 1 )  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  A  State  is  not  required  to  provide  a 
hearing  to  an  institution  concerning  a  State 
action  taken  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  audit 
determination. 

"(3)  If  a  State  does  not  provide  a  hearing 
to  an  institution  concerning  a  State  action 
taken  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  audit  deter- 
mination, the  Secretary,  on  request,  shall 
afford  a  hearing  to  the  institution  concern- 
ing the  action.". 

SEC  4M.  BASIS  FOR  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 
GRANTS. 

Section  19<J)(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.8.C.  1788(j)(2))  la  amended  by 
■trlklng  out  "176,000"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "190,000". 

Slir,  .  RXTRmiON  OP  AI.TNHNATIVR  MHAM  OF 
AMIMTANMI. 

■•etion  14  of  tiM  NktIonftI  tehool  Lunoh 
Act  (41  UJ.C,  \f%U)  l«  Mnmdod  by  kdding 
M  tho  end  thereof  the  (ollowlni  new  lubeee' 
tion: 

"(gXl)  A«  uaed  In  thia  lubMetion,  the 
term  'eligible  school  district'  has  the  same 
meuilng  given  such  term  in  section  1681(a) 
of  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1986. 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  section  1581  of  such  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  an  eligible  school  dis- 
trict to  continue  to  receive  assistance  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  commodity  letters  of  credit 
assistance,  in  lieu  of  commodities,  to  carry 
out  the  school  lunch  program  operated  in 
the  district. 

"(3XA)  On  request  of  a  participating 
school  district  (and  after  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  accounting  proce- 


dures used  to  determine  any  losses)  and  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  funds,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  cash  compensation  to  an 
eligible  school  district  for  losses  sustained 
by  the  district  as  a  result  of  the  alteration 
of  the  methodology  used  to  conduct  the 
study  referred  to  in  section  1581(a)  of  such 
Act  during  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1983. 

"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated $50,000  to  carry  out  this  paragraph,  to 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation.". 

SEC.       .  NATIONAL  DONATED  COMMODITY   PROC- 
ESSING PROGRAMS. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  section  1114(a)(2)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  (7  U.S.C.  1431e(aK2)). 
whenever  a  commodity  is  made  available 
without  charge  or  credit  under  any  nutri- 
tion program  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age consumption  of  the  commodity  through 
agreements  with  private  companies  under 
which  the  commodity  is  reprocessed  Into 
end-food  products  for  use  by  eligible  recipi- 
ent agencies. 

TITLE  V-TECHNICAL  CORRECmONS 


SEC. 


.  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS. 


(a)  NnTRrrioN  Program  Staff  Study; 
Trdst  Territory  Appropriations.— (1)  Sec- 
tions 18  and  19  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1767  and  1768)  are  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1752)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  13,  17,  and  19"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sections  13  and  17" 

(b)  Study  of  Menu  Choice.— Section  22  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1769c)  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Amendments 
of  1978  (92  SUt.  3623))  is  repealed. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  The 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (as  amended  by 
sections  207  and  208(a)  and  subsection  (b)) 
is  further  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 20,  21.  and  22  (42  U.S.C.  1769,  1769a, 
and  1769b)  as  sections  18,  19.  and  20.  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Clause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1755(a))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  20"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  18". 

SEC.      .  OBSOLETE  REFERENCES  TO  HEALTH.  EDU- 
CATION. AND  WELFARE. 

(a)  Reperencbs  in  National  School 
Lunch  Act.— Clause  (1)  of  the  sixth  sen- 
tence of  section  17(a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  17ee(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Health 
and  Human  Services". 

(b)  ftHPRMHNCH   IN   CHtLO   NUTRITtOM   AOT 

or  1N«,-(1)  Th«  Child  Nutrition  Aot  of 
1»M  la  amended  by  itriklni  out  "Hetlth, 
■duofttlen,  utd  Welfare"  eaeh  place  It  ap- 
peart  In  neotlori  «(»>  (49  UJ.C,  tT7a(a)),  eub- 
•eetionn  (b>(6>,  (bxia),  (eKS),  (kKl),  and 
(kxa)  of  section  IT  (43  U.S.C.  17M).  and 
subsections  (d)(3)  and  (dXS)  of  section  19 
(43  U.B.C.  1788)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services". 

(2)  Section  19(J)(3)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1788(JX3))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Office  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment of  Education". 

SEC     .  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Definition  of  Secretary.— Section 
12(d)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42 
UJS.C.  1760(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(8)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture."'. 

(b)  Redesignation  of  Subsection.— Sec- 
tion 19  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
(42  UJB.C.  1788)  (as  amended  by  sections 
105,  402.  and  502(bX2))  is  further  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (J)  as  subsection 
(i). 


McCLURE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2663 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Bimgamah.  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Baucos, 
Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Melcher, 
and  Mr.  Stmms)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  Title  XI  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  folowing: 

"n"rLE  XI-NA-nONAL  DEFENSE 
STOCKPILE 
SECTION  1101.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  1102.  STOCKPILE  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Purpose  of  Stockpile.— Section  2  of 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98a)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress— 
"•(1)  that  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
be  used  to  serve  the  interest  of  national  de- 
fense only  and  not  be  used  for  economic  or 
budgetary  purposes;  and 

■•(2)  that  the  quantities  of  materials  stock- 
piled under  this  Act  should  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  years  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.". 

(b)  Establishment  of  Stockpile  Require- 
ments BY  Law.— Section  3  of  such  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  98b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ESTABUSHMENT  BY  LAW  OF  STOCKPILE 
REQUIREMENTS 

"'See.  3.  (a)  The  materials  that  are  strate- 
tic  and  critical  materials  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
each  such  material  to  t>e  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  form  in  which 
each  such  material  shall  be  acquired  and 
stored,  shall  be  established  by  law. 

"'(b)  Such  materials  when  acquired,  to- 
gether with  the  other  materials  described  in 
section  1104.  shall  constitute  and  be  collec- 
tively known  as  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'itoekplle'). 

"(0)  Dttermlnatlona  under  aubeeotlon  (a) 
•hall  be  known  u  'itookplle  requlremente'. " 

(0)  Initial  Uvn.  or  tToettPiu  Rnvim- 
imm,-The  detormlnatlom  In  effeet  u  of 
Oetober  i,  1N4,  under  Motion  a(a)  of  the 
■tratoffle  and  Critleal  Material*  •took  Filing 
Aot  shall  be  the  etoekplle  requlremente  for 
the  purpoees  of  lueh  Motion,  m  amended  by 
this  Aot,  until  otherwlM  provided  by  law. 

■EC.  IIM.  "nUNePBR  OF  CERTAIN  B'TOCKPILE 
FUNCTIONS  "TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE 

(a)  In  General.— Sections  5,  6,  10,  and  11 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98d.  98e,  98h-l.  98h-2) 
are  amendment  by  striking  out  "President"" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary"". 

(b)  Definition  of  Secretary.— Section  12 
of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98h-3)  is  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

'"(3)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.". 

(c)  Technical  Amendment.— Section  11(b) 
of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98h-l)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "each  year"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "the  next  fiscal  year'"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""each  year,  at  the  time  that 
the  Budget  is  submitted  to  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  section  1105  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  for  the  next  fiscal  year,". 

SEC  11*4.  ANNUAL  RECOMMENDATION  OF  STOCK- 
PILE REQUIREMENTS  BY  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  section: 

"ANNUAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  In  General.— In  order  to 
assist  Congress  in  establishing  stockpile  re- 
quirements under  secton  1103,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report 
on  stockpile  requirements.  Each  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  with  the  annual  report 
submitted  under  section  11(b)  and  shall  in- 
clude— 

'"(1)  the  Secretary  "s  recommendations 
with  respect  to  stockpile  requirements;  and 

"(2)  the  matters  required  under  sul»sec- 
tions  (b)  through  (e). 

"(b)  National  Emergency  Planning  As- 
sumptions.—Elach  report  under  this  section 
shall  set  forth  the  national  emergency  pljm- 
ning  assumptions  used  In  determining  the 
stockpile  requirements  recommended  by  the 
Secretary.  Assumptions  to  be  set  forth  In- 
clude assumptions  relating  to  each  of  the 
following: 

'"(1)  Length  and  intensity  of  the  assumed 
emergency. 

"(2)  The  military  force  structure  to  be  mo- 
bilized. 

"(3)  Losses  from  enemy  action. 

"(4)  MUitary,  industrial,  and  essential  ci- 
vilian requirements  to  support  the  national 
emergency. 

"(5)  The  availability  of  supplies  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  from  foreign 
sources,  taking  into  consideration  possible 
shipping  losses. 

"'(6)  Domestic  production  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials.  , 

"(7)  Civilian  austerity  measures. 

"(c)  Consideration  of  Materials  Based 
ON  Net  Import  Reliance.— 

"'(1)  In  general.- In  determining  the  ma- 
terials to  be  recommended  to  Congress 
under  subsection  (aXl)  as  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials  (and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  such  materials  to  be  recommended),  the 
Secretary  shall  consider- 

""(A)  whether  each  of  the  materials  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (a)  should  be  ree* 
ommended  u  a  atrategle  and  eritloal  materi- 
al; and 

"(I)  in  the  OBM  of  any  luoh  material, 
whether  the  quantity  determined  under 
paragraph  (6)  with  rnpeot  to  RU«h  material 
is  the  appropriate  quantity  of  such  material 
to  be  established  by  Congress  m  the  stock- 
pile  requirement  for  that  material. 

"(3)  Matters  to  be  included  in  report.- 
In  each  report  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  identify- 

"(A)  each  material  determined  under 
paragraph  (3);  and 

"(B)  the  quantity  determined  under  para- 
graph (5)  with  respect  to  each  such  materi- 
al. 

"'(3)  Materials  to  be  identified.- The 
Secretary  shall  identify  each  material  that 
the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  for 


the  security  of  the  United  States,  essential 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  and 
obtained  from  foreign  sources. 

"(4)  Classification  of  materials  based  on 
NET  import  reliance.— Each  of  the  materials 
identified  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  clas- 
sified by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  as  follows: 

"(A)  Class  a  materials.— A  material  shall 
be  classified  as  a  class  A  material  if — 

"(i)  the  material  is  not  produced  in  the 
United  States  or  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  limited  quantities;  and 

"(11)  the  net  import  reliance  of  the  United 
States  for  the  material  is  greater  than  or 
equal  to  65  percent. 

"(B)  Class  b  materials.— A  material  shall 
be  classified  as  a  class  B  material  if — 

"(i)  the  material  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  but  is  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  the  United  States;  and 

"(ii)  the  net  import  reliance  of  the  United 
States  for  the  material  is  greater  than  or 
equal  to  30  percent  but  less  than  65  percent. 

""(C)  Class  c  materials.— A  material  shall 
be  classified  as  a  class  C  material  if— 

'"(i)  the  material  is  produced  in  substantial 
quantities  in  the  United  States;  and 

'"(ii)  the  net  import  reliance  of  the  United 
States  for  the  material  is  less  than  30  per- 
cent. 

'"(5)  Quantity  to  be  determined.— For 
each  material  identified  under  paragraph 
(3),  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""(A)  (Xass  a  materials.— In  the  case  of  a 
material  classified  under  paragraph  (4)  as  a 
class  A  material,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  such  material  equal  to 
three  years'  net  imports  of  such  material. 

"(B)  CUiSS  B  MATERIALS.— In  the  case  of  a 
material  classified  under  paragraph  (4)  as  a 
class  B  material,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  such  material  equal  to 
two  years"  net  imports  of  such  material. 

"'(C)  CJlass  c  MATERIALS.— In  the  case  of  a 
material  classified  under  paragraph  (4)  as  a 
class  C  material,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  such  material  equal  to 
one  year's  net  imports  of  such  material. 

"'(6)  DETERMINATION  OF  NET  IMPORTS.- FOr 

purposes  of  parsigraph  (5).  a  year's  net  im- 
ports of  a  material  is  the  quantity  of  the 
material  equal  to  the  amount  by  which— 

•'(A)  the  sum  of— 

""(i)  the  average  annual  imports  of  such 
material  into  the  United  SUtes  during  the 
base  period;  and 

"(11)  the  average  annual  shipment  of  such 
material  from  the  stockpile  as  excess  mate- 
rial during  the  base  period;  exceeds 

"(B)  the  average  annual  exports  of  such 
material  from  the  United  SUtet  during  the 
base  period. 

"(7)  BAta  mtoo  Dtnmn.-ror  purpoeee 
of  parairaph  (•),  the  Mrm  baM  period' 
means  the  mott  reetnt  period  of  fiva  eaten' 
dar  yean  for  whieh  data  If  available. 

"(d>  ImoT  or  igTAiLiaHwe  •rooiinu 
RatoiRMaifTi  IN  AoooaDANOi  with  Dmfr 
MiNATieiia  vnm  ■oMiCTioii  (e).-The  Soe* 
retary  shall  Include  in  each  report  under 
this  section  an  analysis  of  the  effect  (includ- 
ing the  cost  and  the  impact  on  world  mar- 
keU)  of  esubllshing  the  stockpile  require- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  materials,  and 
the  quantities  of  materials,  identified  under 
subsection  (c). 

'"(e)  Differences  Between  Recommehim- 
TioHS  AND  Net  Import  Results.- When  the 
stockpile  requirements  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  in  a  report  under  this  section 
differ  from  the  materials  and  quantities 
that  are  identified  under  subsection  (c),  the 
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Secretary  shall  also  Include  In  the  report  a 
detailed  explanation  for  such  differences, 
including— 

"(Da  description  of  the  assumptions  used 
to  determine  the  recommended  stockpile  re- 
quirements: and 

"(2)  a  detailed  analysis  supporting  the  rec- 
ommended quantity  and  quality  for  each 
material  recommended  as  a  strategic  and 
critical  material. 

"(f)  Periodic  Review.— The  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  detailed  review  of  the  stock- 
pile requirement  for  each  strategic  and  criti- 
cal material  at  least  once  every  five  years.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  at  any  time  that 
the  stockpile  requirement  for  a  material 
should  be  revised,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  that— 

"(1)  notifies  Congress  of  that  determina- 
tion: 

"(2)  sets  forth  the  Secretary's  recommend- 
ed stockpile  requirement  for  that  material: 
and 

"(3)  sets  forth  the  assumptions  used  by 
the  Secretary  in  determining  that  recom- 
mended requirement.". 

SEC  lltS.  ST(KKPILE  MANAGEMENT. 

The  Strategic  and  Oitical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 14  (as  added  by  section  1104)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"IHTERAGEMCT  AGREEMENTS 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  Authority  to  Enter  Into 
Agreements.— The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
an  interagency  agreement  with  the  head  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  for  the  per- 
formance of  functions  of  the  Secretary  re- 
lating to  section  1106. 

"(b)  Reimbitrsement.- The  Secretary  shall 
reimburse  the  head  of  any  such  agency  for 
expenses  incurred  by  that  agency  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  functions  relating  to  the 
stockpile  assigned  to  that  agency  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  an  interagency  agree- 
ment. 

"APPROPRIATIONS  TO  BE  MADE  TO  DEPARTMENT 
OP  DEPENSE 

"Sec.  16.  Appropriations  for  the  operation 
and  management  of  the  stockpile  and  for 
deposit  to  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
Transaction  Fund  shall  be  made  as  part  of 
appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department.". 

SEC.  UN.  EXTENSION  OF  USES  OF  STOCKPILE 
TRANSACTION  FUND  AND  CODIFICA- 
TION OF  REVOLVING  FUND  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  9<b)  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  D.S.C.  98h(b))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Subject  to  section  5(aKl).  moneys 
covered  into  the  fund  under  paragraph  (1) 
are  hereby  made  available  (subject  to  such 
limitations  as  may  be  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts)  for— 

"(A)  the  acquisition  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  under  section  6(a)(1): 

"(B)  transportation,  storage,  and  other  in- 
cidental expenses  related  to  such  acquisi- 
Uon; 

"(C)  development  of  current  specifications 
of  stockpile  materials  and  the  upgrading  of 
existing  stockpile  materials  to  meet  current 
9>ecifications  (including  transportation  re- 
lated to  such  upgrading): 

"(D)  testing  and  quality  studies  of  stock- 
pile materials:  and 

"(E)  other  reasonable  requirements  for 
management  of  the  stockpile. 


"(3)  Moneys  in  the  fund  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendment.— Section  110 
of  Public  Law  97-377  (96  SUt.  1911)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Notwithstanding" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "That  during" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during". 

(c)  Applicability  of  Amendments.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  apply 
with  respect  to  funds  covered  into  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Stockpile  Fund  before,  on.  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC    1107.    MISCELLANEOUS   TECHNICAL    AMEND- 
MENTS. 

(a)  Technical  Amendmemts.— Section  4(a) 
of  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98c(a))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Revision  Act  of  1979"  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  July  29. 
1979".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Revision  Act  of  1979" 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "after  July  29.  1979". 

(b)  Clarifying  Amendment.— Section 
6(a)(3)  of  such  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98e(a)(3))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  form  most" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  form  more". 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2664 

Mr.  THURMOND  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  317,  after  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  2I»2.  LEASE  OF  PROPERTY  AT  THE  NAVAL 
WEAPONS  STATION.  CHARLESTON. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  authorized  to  lease  to  the  South 
Carolina  Ports  Authority  approximately  118 
acres  of  land,  together  with  improvements 
thereon,  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Station. 
Charleston.  South  Carolina. 

(b)  Term  or  Lease.— The  lease  entered 
into  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  for  such 
term  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate, but  in  no  event  to  exceed  25  years. 

(c)  Consideration.— In  addition  to  the  fair 
rental  value  to  be  paid  by  the  South  Caroli- 
na Ports  Authority  for  the  premises  leased 
pursuant  to  this  section,  such  Authority 
shall  pay  for  the  cost  of  replacing  certain 
facilities  on  the  leased  premises.  The  re- 
placement facilities  shall  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  and  at  a  site  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  AcTHORiTY  To  Demolish  and  Con- 
struct Facilities.- The  Secretary  may. 
under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  authorize  the 
South  Carolina  Ports  Authority  to  demolish 
existing  facilities  on  the  leased  land  and  to 
construct  new  facilities  on  such  land  for  the 
use  of  such  Authority. 


PROXMIRE  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2665 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  19,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 


SEC.  MC  REPORT  ON  PROJECTED  COSTS  OF  8DI 
PROGRAM. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  223  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99  SUt.  613),  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  specificaUy  In- 
clude in  such  report  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  cost  goals  or  cost  objectives  for 
the  production  and  deployment  of  a  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  System  determined  on 
the  basis  of  capabilities  expected  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  future  and  the  cost  goals  or 
cost  objectives  for  the  Individual  compo- 
nents of  such  system  (determined  on  the 
basis  of  capabilities  expected  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  future). 

"(2)  The  estimated  cost  for  the  production 
and  deployment  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  System  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (1)  and  determined  on  the  basis  of 
prices  in  effect  and  capabilities  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  report 
and  the  estimated  cost  for  the  production 
and  deployment  of  the  individual  compo- 
nents of  such  system  (determined  on  the 
basis  of  prices  in  effect  and  capabilities  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of 
the  report)." 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
2666  AND  2667 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2666 
On  page  229.  between  lines  14  and  IS. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  1221.  SUBMARINE  OVERHAUL  STUDY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  conduct  a 
detail  study  and  investigation  on  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibility  of  applying  produc- 
tion line  techniques  for  the  overhaul  of  Los 
Angeles  class  submarines.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  results  of  such  study  and 
investigation,  together  with  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  he  determines  ap- 
propriate, to  Congress  not  later  than  May  I. 
1987. 

Amendment  No.  2667 

On  page  23.  between  lines  16  and  17, 
insert  the  following: 

(e)  Availability  op  Funds.- Amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authorization  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts. 


DOLE  (AND  KASSEBAUM) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2668 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Kassebauh)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  306,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following: 

SEC  2lta.  STUDY  OF  NEEDS  OF  DEPENDENTS'  EDU- 
CATIONAL FACILITIES  ON  MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS. 

(A)  In  General.- The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
conduct  a  joint  study  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  needs  for  construction,  exten- 
sion, remodeling,  and  rehabilitation  of  de- 
pendents' educational  facilities  on  military 


installations  in  the  United  States  and  shall 
develop  a  joint  policy  to  meet  those  needs. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than  April  1. 
1987,  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining— 

(Da  description  of  the  needs  determined 
imder  subsection  (a): 

(2)  the  joint  policy  developed  to  meet  such 
needs:  and 

(3)  any  recommendations  for  legislation 
the  Secretaries  consider  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  meet  such  needs. 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15, 
Insert  the  following: 

SEC.    122L    CORRECTIONAL    FACILrTIES    AT    FORT 
RILEY.  KANSAS. 

The  correctional  facilities  at  Port  Riley, 
Kansas,  may  not  be  closed,  transferred,  or 
relocated  unless— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  a  written  notice  of  the 
intent  to  close,  transfer,  or  relocate  such  fa- 
cilities, as  the  case  may  be:  and 

(2)  the  180-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  Congress  received  such  notice 
has  expired. 


submit  a  report  of  such  Committees  ex- 
plaining why. 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2669 

Mr.  WnSON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  19.  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following: 

SEC.    20S.    small    INTER(X)NTINENTAL   BALLISTIC 
MISSILE. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  an  authorization  contained  in  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  in  connection 
with  the  full-scale  engineering  development 
of  the  small  mobile  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  or  the  hard  mobile  launcher  for 
such  missile  or  for  the  deployment  of  more 
than  50  MX  missiles  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  certified  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  small 
mobile  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
system,  including  the  associated  basing 
mode,  and  the  second  deployed  50  MX  mis- 
sile is  cost  effective  on  the  margin  and  is 
survivable  against  a  responsive  threat. 


WILSON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2670 

Mr.  Wn^SON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  2670  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  "missile"  on 
line  3  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "program". 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  an  authorization  contained  in  this  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  in  connection 
with  the  full-scale  engineering  development 
of  the  small  mobile  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  or  the  hard  mobile  launcher  for 
such  missile  or  for  the  deployment  of  the 
second  50  MX  missiles  until  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  certified  in  writing  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
small  mobile  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile system,  including  the  associated  basing 
mode,  and  that  the  deplo}<ment  of  the 
second  50  MX  missiles  are  effective  on  the 
margin  and  Is  survivable  against  a  respon- 
sive threat.  If  such  certification  is  not  sub- 
mitted by  March  I.  1987,  the  Security  shall 


GLENN  AMENDMENT  NO.  2671 

Mr.  GLENN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  19,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.        .    PROHIBITION    AGAINST    CERTAIN    CON- 
TRACTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  an  authorization  contained  in  this 
or  any  other  Act  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  or  carrying  out 
any  contract  with  any  foreign  government 
or  any  foreign  firm  if  the  contract  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conduct  of  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  or  evaluation  in  connection  with 
the  Strategic  E>efense  Initiative  program 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
the  Congress  in  writing  that  the  work  to  be 
performed  under  the  contract  cannot  be 
reasonably  performed  by  a  United  States 
firm. 

(b)  Exceptions.— The  prohibition  in  sub- 
section (a)  does  not  apply  to— 

(1)  funds  used  to  carry  out  any  contract 
entered  into  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  or 

(2)  fund  appropriated  specifically  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  or  evaluation  in 
connection  with  antitactical  ballistic  missile 
systems. 

(b)  Definition.- As  used  in  subsection  (a). 
the  term  "foreign  firm"  means  a  business 
entity  owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more 
foreign  nationals  or  a  business  entity  in 
which  more  than  50  percent  of  the  stock  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more  foreign 
nationals. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HOW     SOUTH     AFRICA     CIRCUM- 
VENTS THE  ARMS  EMBARGO 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  debate  legislation 
that  would  impose  additional  econom- 
ic sanctions  against  South  Africa.  As 
we  begin  that  debate,  it  is  important 
to  understand  the  ways  in  which 
South  Africa  has  attempted— fre- 
quently with  success— to  circumvent 
already  existing  sanctions  that  prohib- 
it the  sale  or  export  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  South  African  military  forces. 
In  an  extraordinary  analysis  of  the 
history  of  the  arms  embargo  against 
South  Africa.  Thomas  Conrad  has  de- 
scribed the  ways  in  which  the  South 
African  authorities  have  successfully 
obtained  technology  and  weaponry 
from  U.S.  corporations,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  embargo.  In  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  March  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin of  Atomic  Scientists,  Mr.  Conrad 
cites  a  series  of  examples,  including 
South  Africa's  acquisition  of  a  nucle- 
ar-capable howitzer,  a  laser  rangefind- 
er.  a  new  family  of  grenade  launchers, 
a  new  series  of  mine-resistant  counter- 
insurgency  vehicles,  and  new  sonar 
electronics  systems.  Mr.  Coruiid  con- 
cludes: 


Direct  sales  to  South  African  weapons 
manufacturers  have  persisted  despite  the 
U.N.  embargo.  Direct  exports  to  ARMSCOR 
(the  South  African  State-owned  arms  con- 
glomerate) are  now  prohibited  under  U.S. 
regulations  but  the  South  Africans  have  ap- 
parently been  able  to  keep  the  supply  lines 
open. 

One  of  the  loopholes  in  the  arms 
embargo  is  to  be  found  in  the  licensing 
process.  Certain  items  on  the  State 
Department's  munitions  list  have  been 
decontrolled  for  sale  to  South  Africa, 
and  munitions  list  exports  have 
jumped  dramatically.  According  to 
Conrad: 

In  virtual  secrecy,  the  State  Department 
licensed  over  $27.9  million  worth  of  technol- 
ogy on  the  munitions  list  for  export  to 
South  Africa  from  1982  to  1984. 

Conrad  bases  this  report  on  informa- 
tion obtained  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  Conrad  states  that: 

The  sales  included  encryption  equipment, 
navigation  gear,  image  intensifiers,  and 
technical  know-how.  The  users  were  private 
firms  and  two  government-owned  research 
installations,  both  of  which  do  military 
work. 

In  addition  to  imposing  new  econom- 
ic sanctions  against  South  Africa,  it 
will  be  important  for  the  Senate  to 
close  some  of  these  loopholes.  The 
United  States  should  not  continue  to 
allow  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment—either openly  or  surreptitious- 
ly—to procure  weapons  systems  or 
weapons  technology  which  is  then 
usee!  to  maintain  the  brutal  apartheid 
system. 

I  ask  that  the  article  by  Thomas 
Conrad  entitled  "South  Africa  Circum- 
vents Embargo"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
South  Africa  Circumvents  Embargo 
(By  Thomas  Conrad) 

In  October  1984.  two  Malaysian  warships 
steamed  into  Simonstown  Naval  dockyard- 
South  Africa's  largest— for  a  24-hour  refuel- 
ing and  revictualing  stopover.  What  for 
other  countries  would  be  a  routine  event 
was  a  rare  moment  to  be  savored  for  the 
South  Africans.  It  marked  a  tiny  symbolic 
breach  in  Pretoria's  international  military 
isolation:  the  two  frigates  were  the  first 
military  ships  to  call  at  a  South  African 
port  since  1981. 

The  Malaysian  Navy's  courtesy  call  on 
South  Africa  seemed  odd  and  incongruous. 
Since  the  imposition  of  the  mandatory 
United  Nations  ban  on  sales  of  "arms  and 
related  material"  to  South  Africa  in  1977, 
most  foreign  military  establishments  have 
officially  held  Pretoria  at  arm's  length. 
Public  contracts  are  few  and  far  between.  In 
1982.  South  Africa  was  thrown  out  of  an 
international  arms  show  in  Athens  when  it 
was  discovered  that  its  state-owned  weapons 
conglomerate.  ARMSCOR.  was  quietly— but 
publicly— exhibiting  its  wares.  Just  two 
years  later,  the  Chilean  government  allowed 
ARMSCOR  to  exhibit  South  African-made 
missiles,  ordnance,  and  military  electronics 
at  the  "FIDA  '84"  arms  bazaar  in  Santiago. 
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Ftor  whatever  reason,  the  ChQean  and  Ma- 
laysian military  establishment  have  l>een 
willing  to  be  publicly  identified  with  no 
South  Africans.  While  most  countries  are 
more  discreet.  South  African  military  ath- 
letes have  turned  up  at  sporting  events  in 
West  C3ermany.  and  Pretoria's  crack  team  of 
military  skydivers  has  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  Jumps  in  Israel  and  Switzerland. 
Most  of  the  publicized  contacts  have  re- 
mained at  such  low  levels.  As  popular  revul- 
sion to  apartheid  grows,  no  military  estab- 
lishment wanU  to  be  seen  keeping  company 
with  Pretoria.  Indeed,  the  South  African 
military's  official  parish  status  in  the  world 
community  is  one  of  the  main  achievements 
of  the  arms  embargo. 

Sanctions  have  long  been  used  as  foreign 
policy  tools,  even  though  their  effectiveness 
has  been  hotly  debated.  For  example.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  January  broke  all  economic 
ties  with  Libya  after  previously  imposing 
limited  sanctions  on  that  North  African 
nation.  The  United  States  also  maintains  an 
embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms  and  high-tech- 
nology goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  has 
placed  Cuba,  Iran.  Eastern  Europe.  Kampu- 
chea, and  other  nations  on  various  embargo 
lists. 

Unlike  sanctions  and  trade  restrictions 
aimed  by  one  nation,  bloc,  or  region  against 
another,  the  U.N.  t>an  on  sales  of  arms  and 
related  material  to  South  Africa  transcends 
ideological  and  regional  differences,  uniting 
the  international  community  in  what  for 
the  United  Nations  is  a  fairly  explicit  and 
binding  course  of  action.  And  the  principal 
success  of  the  embargo  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  stopped  the  flow  of  official  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  arms  transfers  to 
South  Africa.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  for  example,  most  government  weap- 
ons exports  are  handled  under  the  Penta- 
gon's Foreign  Military  Sales  program  or  the 
Military  Assistance  Program.  These  transac- 
tions are  potentially  subject  to  public  scruti- 
ny. The  official  record  shows  that  there 
have  been  no  such  shipments  to  South 
Africa  for  several  years:  the  same  appears  to 
be  true  for  govemment-to-govemment  arms 
sales  by  other  nations. 

The  real  record,  however,  is  mixed,  in 
large  part  due  to  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations  which  are 
deeply  and  directly  Involved  in  the  South 
African  economy  to  strictly  and  resolutely 
Implement  the  embargo.  South  Africa,  a 
nation  shunned  worldwide  and  thought  to 
have  lost  its  access  to  outside  military  tech- 
nology, has  itself  grown  to  be  the  world's 
tenth-largest  arms  manufacturer. 

Pretoria  has  added  several  new  locally 
manufactured  products  to  its  arsenal.  A  rel- 
atively well-known  one  is  the  0-5  155-milli- 
meter howitzer  and  its  variant,  the  G-6,  two 
spinoffs  of  a  system  developed  in  the  late 
1970b  by  the  U.S.-Canadian-South  African 
firm.  Space  Research  Corporation.  Other 
less  well-known  systems  include  the  Kukri 
V3  missile,  an  innovative  frequency-hopping 
tactical  communications  system,  a  laser 
rangefinder,  a  new  famUy  of  grenade 
launchers,  a  new  series  of  mine-resistant 
counterinsurgency  vehicles,  and  new  sonar 
electronics  systems. 

The  fact  that  South  Africa  has  been  able 
to  design,  develop,  and  field  these  new  sys- 
tems points  up  one  of  the  major  failures  of 
the  arms  embargo:  Pretoria  continues  to 
have  commercial  access  to  a  vast  array  of 
advanced  foreign  products,  including  sys- 
tems with  direct  military  applications,  dual- 
use  commodities,  and  "precursor  technol- 
ogies" vital  to  whole  generations  of  arms. 


These  commodities— foreign-supplied  com- 
puters, software,  laser  technology,  electron- 
ics, communications  technology,  and  compo- 
nents—are the  building  blocks  of  modem 
weaponry. 

Evading  the  embargo  usually  evokes 
images  of  back-alley  gun-nmning  and  clan- 
destine deals  with  international  arms  mer- 
chants. While  South  Africa  undoubtedly 
still  engages  in  covert  transactions  when 
necessary,  Pretoria  can  usually  simply  pur- 
chase what  it  needs  to  make  weapons  direct- 
ly from  multinational  corporations  doing 
business  in  South  Africa  or  from  their  dis- 
tributors. These  commercial  exports  are  li- 
censed by  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  SUte. 

Direct  sales  to  South  African  weapons 
manufacturers  have  persisted  despite  the 
U.N.  eml>argo. 

Mohawk  Data  Systems  equipment  is  used 
by  Kentron,  the  ARMSCOR  subsidiary  that 
makes  guided  missiles;  Eloptro,  which  spe- 
cializes in  military  electro-optics:  and  Som- 
chem,  which  outfits  the  South  African  De- 
fense Force  with  propellants  and  explo- 
sives.' Another  affiliate,  Naschem,  was  on 
record  as  using  a  Hewlett-Packard  Company 
computer  in  1982,'  and  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration authorized  the  sale  of  a  Sperry 
computer  to  ARMSCOR's  Atlas  Aircraft  in 
1983.'  Direct  exports  to  ARMSCOR  are  now 
prohibited  under  U.S.  regulations,  but  the 
South  Africans  have  apparently  been  able 
to  keep  the  supply  lines  open. 

In  addition  to  these  sales.  Burroughs  Cor- 
poration, Hewlett-Packard  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  machines  are  used 
by  other  civilian-owned  companies  that  do 
work  for  the  South  African  Defence  Force.* 
IBM  Corporation,  Control  Data,  and 
Amdahl  Corporation  have  been  the  primary 
suppliers  of  computer  hardware  to  South 
Africa's  largest  government  research 
agency,  the  Council  for  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Research  (CSIR),  which  has  been 
involved  in  several  security-related  projects 
such  as  missile  design,  the  development  of 
fingerprint  storage  systems,  target  acquisi- 
tion, and  signal  processing  research.  The 
CSIR  also  helped  design  the  Caspir  counter- 
insurgency  vehicle  which  has  been  used  in 
sweeps  through  Soweto  and  other  town- 
ships.* 

Advanced  computers  licensed  for  sale  by 
the  U.S.  government  have  played  a  key  role 
in  Pretoria's  ability  to  manage  the  African, 
"coloured,"  Asian,  and  Indian  populations. 
Since  at  least  1970.  IBM  equipment  has 
been  used  at  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  store  details  for  the  'Book  of  Life. "  an  in- 
ternal identity  document  for  Asians,  "co- 
loureds."  Indians  and  whites.*  IBM  bid  on 
the  passbook  system  for  blacks  in  1965  but 
lost  to  its  British  competitor.  International 
Computers.  Limited  (ICL).'  Sales  to  the 
passbook  agency  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  been  curtailed,  but  U.S.  com- 
panies such  as  NCR  Corporation.  Control 
Data.  IBM,  Burroughs,  and  Sperry  have 
outfitted  other  agencies  including  the  De- 
partment of  the  Prime  Minister,  Depart- 
ment of  Statistics,  and  a  large  number  of 
local  government  l>odies  that  serve  as  the 
administrative  shock  troops  of  the  apart- 
heid system.* 

U.S.  technology  has  also  played  a  role  in 
expanding  surveillance  of  the  black  popula- 
tion at  the  workplace.  A  microprocessor 
made  by  the  U.S.  electronics  manufacturer 
Ontel  Corporation  functions  as  the  elec- 
tronic brain  of  a  locally  assembled  worker- 
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monitoring  network  which  has  been  in- 
stalled in  over  25  mines.  The  "Labor  Infor- 
mation System,"  which  reads  workers'  elec- 
tronically coded  identification  cards,  "pro- 
vides full  information  on  every  worker,  from 
his  ethnic  group  to  his  merit  rating,  and 
also  keeps  tabs  on  where  every  worker  is  at 
any  one  time."  • 

Other  commercial  sales  involve  civilian 
aircraft  acquired  by  Bophuthatswana  and 
Ciskei.  two  desolate  homelands  that  South 
Africa  has  declared  independent  states  and 
outfitted  with  puppet  armies.  In  March 
1982,  the  Bophuthatswana  air  wing  pro- 
cured two  U.S.-made  Hello  Courier  planes. 
The  transaction  was  simple:  the  homeland 
military  force  simply  acquired  the  aircraft 
from  a  civilian  source  in  South  Africa.  The 
aircraft  had  apparently  been  cleared  for 
export  to  South  Africa  despite  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  uses  them  for  counterin- 
surgency missions. 

The  following  month,  the  force  acquired 
an  Italo-West  German  police  surveillance 
aircraft  powered  by  a  U.S.-made  engine 
which  is  supposedly  subject  to  U.S.  export 
controls.  ■°  Likewise,  the  Ciskei  military 
forces  obtained  light  aircraft  made  by  the 
U.S.-based  Mooney  Company  via  a  source  in 
Israel. ' '  Such  examples  are  not  uncommon. 
In  Namibia,  the  First  Southwest  Africa 
Squadron,  a  lOO-man  commando  unit,  has 
always  used  civilian  aircraft  for  counterin- 
surgency patrols. '  • 

Although  U.S.  companies  are  a  driving 
force  in  South  Africa,  they  are  not  Preto- 
ria's only  source  of  vital  technology.  The 
British  firm  Plessey  has  outfitted  South 
Africa  with  mobile  military  radar  and  par- 
ticipated in  a  state-sponsored  venture  to  de- 
velop strategic  custom  electronic  chips." 
Japanese  computer  imports  to  South  Africa 
have  doubled  since  1982.'*  Although  Japa- 
nese computer  companies  do  not  have  sub- 
sidiaries in  South  Africa,  their  sales  are  dis- 
cretely managed  by  local  distributors.  West 
German  technology  has  found  its  way  into 
several  systems  in  Pretoria's  arsenal.  For  ex- 
ample, ARMSCOR's  new  155-mlllimeter  ar- 
tillery system  uses  a  power  pack  from  the 
West  German  firm,  Magirus-Deutz.'* 
Unimog  supplied  the  chassis  for  South  Afri- 
ca's 127-millimeter  Valkiri  missile  system, 
and  Siemens  and  MAN  (Maschinenfabrik- 
Augsburg-NUmberg)  teamed  up  to  outfit 
one  of  the  homeland  military  forces  with  a 
sparking  new  mobile  military  communica- 
tions center.'*  South  Africa's  naval  fast- 
attack  craft  are  reported  to  contain  Israeli 
electronics  and  giins  from  Italian  and  Swiss 
companies.'^  Pretoria  has  allegedly  used 
technology  and  information  from  Israel, 
West  Germany,  and  the  United  States  to  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons  capability.'* 

Whether  of  European,  Japanese,  or  U.S. 
origin,  imported  parts,  components,  and 
subassemblies  have  played  a  key  role  in 
South  Africa's  drive  for  military  self-suffi- 
ciency. Regardless  of  who  the  purported 
end-user  is.  once  foreign  technology  is  ex- 
ported to  South  Africa,  it  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  prevent  it  from  finding  iU  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  government,  the  military, 
or  weapons-makers.  "Most  of  the  imported 
parts  still  used  by  ARMSCOR  are  compo- 
nents that  are  freely  available  on  the  com- 
mercial market,  making  it  uimecessary  for 
ARMSCOR  to  produce  them  locally,"  ac- 
cording to  a  South  African  military  jour- 
nal." 

The  arms  embargo  has  not  fared  well 
under  the  Reagan  Administration.  During 
Reagan's  first  term,  the  Administration  re- 
laxed a  ban  on  sales  to  the  regime's  security 
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forces,  authorized  the  export  of  a  large  com- 
puter to  ARMSCOR,  and  permitted  the 
shipment  of  2,500  electric  shock  batons  to 
South  Africa.*"  Since  then,  public  outcry 
and  the  threat  of  congressional  sanctions 
forced  the  Administration  to  expand  export 
controls  slightly.  Yet.  the  Administration 
was  victorious  even  as  it  appeared  to  con- 
cede to  public  pressure  last  fall:  in  net 
terms,  the  new  sanctions  were  a  defeat  for 
Congress,  and  they  will  i)e  little  more  than  a 
mild  irritant  to  Pretoria. 

One  of  the  most  troubling  weak  spots  in 
Implementing  the  embargo  is  the  licensing 
process,  which  involves  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Commerce.  Most  sales  to  South 
Africa  are  licensed  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, which  is  responsible  for  oversee- 
ing commercial  exports  of  general  commod- 
ities as  well  as  dual-use  equipment  that  is  on 
the  "Commodity  Control  List"— a  special 
catalogue  of  strategic  technology  with  mili- 
tary and  civilian  applications  such  as  com- 
puters and  spares,  communications  equip- 
ment, electronics,  and  other  high-technolo- 
gy products.  The  scope  of  such  sales  is  sig- 
nificant. In  1984,  U.S.  companies  out- 
stripped the  competition  with  $185  million 
in  computer  sales  alone— more  than  British, 
Japanese,  West  German.  French,  and  Ital- 
ian data-processing  companies  combined." 

The  State  Department  licenses  the  com- 
mercial export  of  weapons  and  military 
equipment,  designated  as  "arms,  ammuni- 
tions and  implements  of  war"  on  the  State 
Department's  "Munitions  List."  Such  sales 
wound  down  during  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion, which  interpreted  the  arms  embargo  to 
ban  all  sales  of  any  commodities  on  the  Mu- 
nitions List  to  any  end-user  in  South  Africa. 
But  a  result  of  Reagan's  "constructive  en- 
gagement" policy  has  been  the  decontrol  of 
certain  items  on  the  Munitions  List  for  sale 
to  South  Africa.  "The  .  .  .  munitions  list  en- 
compasses many  articles  not  covered  by  the 
embargo,  and  the  United  States  will  only 
consider  applications  for  such  items  not  cov- 
ered by  the  embargo, "  a  U.S.  official  stated 
at  the  United  Nations  on  October  23,  1983. 
Munitions  List  exports  have  therefore 
jumped  dramatically. 

In  virtual  secrecy,  the  State  Department 
licensed  over  $27.9  million  worth  of  technol- 
ogy on  the  Munitions  List  for  export  to 
South  Africa  from  1982  to  1984,  according 
to  Information  obtained  by  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  The  sales  included 
encryption  equipment,  navigation  gear, 
image  Intenslfiers,  and  technical  know- 
how.**  The  users  were  private  firms  and  two 
government-owned  research  installations, 
both  of  which  do  military  work.  After  this 
information  was  published,  the  State  De- 
partment said  that  the  sophisticated  en- 
cryption technology  was  destined  for  use  in 
automatic  banking  machines  but  did  not  ex- 
plain the  other  sales." 

The  State  Department's  apparent  belief 
that  Munitions  List  commodities  would  not 
be  put  to  military  or  repressive  use  flies  in 
the  face  of  reality.  Once  U.S.  products— 
whether  military  or  dual-use— reach  South 
Africa,  they  are  potentially  available  to  the 
government,  the  military,  ARMSCOR,  or 
commercial  weapons-makers.  U.S.  compa- 
nies have  acknowledged  this.  A  September 
21,  1978,  cable  from  then  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  said:  "In  most  cases,  [the  U.S. 
corporations]  contend  that  they  are  unable 
to  control  the  distribution  of  the  commod- 
ities or  the  products  of  their  technical  data 
once  these  commodities  or  products  reach 
South  Africa."  The  only  way  to  prevent  em- 


bargoed government  agencies  from  gaining 
access  to  military  technology  is  to  prevent  it 
from  being  exported  In  the  first  place— a 
prospect  which  appears  dim  under  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

Last  November  18,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment published  carefully  crafted  new 
export  controls  implementing  the  presiden- 
tial order  on  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 
The  regulations  forbid  sales  to  the  security 
forces,  ARMSCOR,  and  certain  "apartheid- 
enforcing  agencies,"  and  are  likely  to  reduce 
shipments  under  blanket  licenses.  On  bal- 
ance, however,  they  seem  designed  more  to 
quiet  public  criticism  than  to  implement  the 
international  arms  embargo.  T\\t  regula- 
tions have  several  blind  spots: 

A  "Contract  Sanctity"  clause  permits  sales 
to  certain  apartheid  agencies  which  were 
negotiated  before  the  measures  were  pub- 
lished. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  South 
Africans  signed  advance  contracts  with  U.S. 
suppliers  expressly  to  evade  any  new  con- 
trols. 

U.S.  technology  may  l)e  incorporated  into 
larger  foreign-assembled  systems  destined 
for  apartheid  agencies  as  long  as  the  U.S.- 
supplied  parts  make  up  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  total  purchase  cost. 

Sales  to  the  CSIR  and  to  commercial 
arms-makers  who  work  with  ARMSCOR 
and  supply  the  security  forces  and  the  gov- 
enmient  are  not  totally  baiuied. 

Sales  of  many  items  on  the  commodity 
Control  List  are  permitted,  and  exports  of 
items  on  the  Munitions  List  are  not  com- 
pletely banned. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  flaw  in  the 
regiiiations  is  the  assumption  that  South 
Africa  will  simply  comply  with  them.  "Sanc- 
tions-busting" is  a  time-honored  tradition  in 
South  Africa  that  is  fostered  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  ARMSCOR  has  vowed  to  "fight 
dirty"  to  keep  its  access  to  foreign  technolo- 
gy.** While  South  African  companies  will 
likely  humor  U.S.  licensing  officials  by 
giving  them  the  required  assurances  to  get 
export  permits  for  computers  and  other 
high-technology  equipment,  such  assur- 
ances mean  virtually  nothing. 

When  necessary,  local  laws  permit  the 
government  simply  to  expropriate  the  tech- 
nology it  needs  and  prohibit  companies 
from  disclosing  any  information  about  such 
seizures.  The  regime  can  also  invoke  the 
Business  Protection  Act  or  any  of  several 
other  statutes  to  prevent  parent  companies 
or  the  U.S.  embassy  from  Investigating  how 
U.S.  technology  is  being  used.  A  U.S.  gov- 
ernment investigation  of  CGS  Thermody- 
namics, which  was  suspected  of  diverting 
semiconductor  equipment,  apparently  foun- 
dered when  the  South  Africans  refused  to 
furnish  Information.**  A  multi-year  investi- 
gation of  MobU  Oil  Corporation  and  Caltex 
Petroleum  Corporation  by  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department  for  alleged  violations  of  the 
Rhodesian  oil  boycott  fell  on  its  face,  it  was 
announced  last  December,  when  the  South 
African  government  prevented  company 
representatives  from  supplying  relevant  in- 
formation for  the  inquiry."* 

Some  observers  Insist  that  the  arms  em- 
bargo Is  a  merely  symbolic  gesture  of  revul- 
sion at  apartheid  by  the  world  community. 
As  conceived  by  the  United  Nations,  howev- 
er, the  arms  embargo  was  not  only  intended 
to  express  international  moral  outrage;  it 
was  intended  to  be  effective.  Ironically,  U.S. 
policjrmakers  are  least  interested  in  enforc- 
ing the  one  set  of  sanctions  that  have  the 
most  chance  of  success. 

Though  flawed  and  inadequately  en- 
forced, the  arms  embargo  is  beginning  to 


have  a  negative  effect  on  South  Africa's 
military  potential.  The  regime  seldom 
misses  the  opportunity  to  declare  the  U.N. 
arms  embargo  a  failure  and  point  to  South 
Africa's  growing  arms  self-sufficiency— un- 
doubtedly to  bolster  flagging  morale  at 
home  and  to  promote  South  Africa's  at- 
tempts to  market  its  weapons  overseas.  But 
the  capacity  of  the  growing  indigenous  arms 
industry  spawned  by  the  emt>argo  is  severe- 
ly limited.  Its  weapons  gains  in  some  areas 
notwithstanding,  much  of  South  Africa's 
equipment  is  obsolete  and  overworked:  In 
1984,  the  defense  force  was  forced  to  retire 
its  fleet  of  aged  maritime  surveillance  air- 
craft without  replacement.  Pretoria  urgent- 
ly needs  new  submarines,  other  naval  craft, 
and  helicopters.  Its  jet  fighter  force  is  anti- 
quated and  there  are  no  replacements  in 
sight.  Spares  for  highly  sophisticated  equip- 
ment in  the  South  African  Air  Force  have 
been  a  severe  problem.  The  emttargo  has 
forced  South  Africa  to  accept  a  decline  in  its 
net  military  capacity  that  no  other  industri- 
alized nation  of  comparable  size  would  coun- 
tenance. 

South  Africa's  military  establishment  is 
far  from  the  brink  of  collapse.  But  because 
Pretoria  needs  greater  visible  infusions  of 
weapons  and  arms-related  technology  from 
outside  suppliers,  the  arms  embargo  against 
South  Africa  will  undergo  its  most  severe 
test  over  the  next  few  year.  At  this  point, 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  and  the  other  nations  that 
have  traditionally  supplied  South  Africa 
will  resume  official  govemment-to-govem- 
ment arms  transfers  to  South  Africa.  The 
pivotal  question  is  whether  policy-makers  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  will 
stop  winking  at  strategic  commercial  trade 
with  Pretoria.  The  answer  lies  in  their  will- 
ingness to  act  in  unison  to  stop  commercial 
sales  of  arms  and  spare  parts,  high-technol- 
ogy equipment  with  military  applications, 
and  advanced  technologies  that  South 
Africa  needs  to  manufacture  its  own  wei4>- 
ons.  Ultimately,  the  most  vital  ingredient  of 
a  successful  arms  embargo  is  the  political 
will  to  make  it  work. 
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CoMPtrm  Companies  Comment  on  Sales  to 
South  Atrica 

When  the  Bulletin  (^ntacted  U.S.  comput- 
er firms  doing  business  in  South  Africa,  all 
were  quick  to  deny  connections  to  apartheid 
enforcement. 

IBM  equipment  is  used  by  South  Africa's 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Council  for  Sci- 
entific and  Industrial  Research  (CSIR),  and 
Defense  Force,  charges  Automating  Apart- 
heid, written  in  1982  by  National  Action  Re- 
search on  the  Military- Industrial  Complex 
(NARMIC).  However,  IBM  spokesman  Rich- 
ard Coyle  told  the  Bulletin,  "We've  investi- 
gated allegations  of  this  kind  .  .  .  We  don't 
sell  to  the  military,  police,  or  any  agencies 
that  support  apartheid.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  no  awful  or  illegal  use  of  IBM 
equipment"  is  made  in  South  Africa.  Coyle 
emphasized  that  IBM  does  not  sell  "pass- 
book systems  or  military  systems."  (As 
Thomas  Conrad  mentions  in  the  accompa- 
nying article.  IBM  bid  on  the  passbook 
system  for  blacks  in  1965,  but  lost  the  con- 
tract to  International  Computers,  Limited 
[ICL], 

Naachem.  a  subsidiary  of  South  Africa's 
national  arms-manufacturing  conglomerate, 
uses  a  Hewlett-Packard  Company  controller. 
"We  don't  have  any  idea  where  they  got  it," 
said  Hewlett-Packard  spokeswoman  Barbara 
Kommer.  "We're  aware  they  have  it  only 
because  of  [a  feature  in)  Machine  Tools  and 
Product  Engineering. "  Kommer  emphasized 
that  the  controller  "could  only  loosely  be 
called  a  computer  ...  it  has  to  be  linked  to 
another  machine."  The  Bulletin  asked 
about  Hewlett-Packard's  role  in  lobbying  for 
less  restrictive  sanctions  against  South 
Africa.  "When  Congress  was  considering 
various  pieces  of  legislation,  we  did  provide 
a  lot  of  information  on  how  our  computers 
are  used  in  South  Africa  and  why  we  felt  it 
was  inappropriate  to  ban  sales  to  any  entity 
of  the  South  African  government,"  Kommer 
said.  "We  were  deeply  concerned  that  other 
govemment-nm  agencies  such  as  hospitals 
and  educational  institutions  wouldn't  have 


access  to  U.S.  computers  under  [the  stricter 
proposed]  House  legislation." 

Ontel,  a  subsidiary  of  Visual  Technology, 
sold  a  computer  system  to  South  Africa  in 
the  late  1970s  which  is  still  used  to  monitor 
the  actions  of  mine  workers.  "A  general-pur- 
pose computer  could  have  many  applica- 
tions." said  John  Emmerich  of  Ontel.  "We 
don't  have  knowledge  of  what  they  use  it 
for."  Ontel  stopped  selling  equipment  to 
South  Africa  in  1980  when  the  company  ar- 
ranged for  a  South  African  firm  to  manu- 
facture the  computer.  Sanctions  against 
South  Africa  had  nothing  to  do  with  Ontel 's 
decision,  he  affirmed. 

Robert  Kramer  of  NCR  Corporation  said 
that  his  company  has  not  sold  to  the  South 
African  government  since  the  1978  embargo 
and  "has  followed  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  law  in  every  way. "  Jim  Kenyon  of  Bur- 
roughs Corporation  said,  ""Since  we  haven't 
been  selling  to  military  or  police  agencies 
since  1978.  the  [September  1985)  sanctions 
haven't  really  affected  us."  Both  men  said 
their  employers  sold  only  to  private  compa- 
nies in  South  Africa. 

Control  Data  Corporation  has  sold  main- 
frames to  CSIR.  South  Africa's  Council  for 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  spokes- 
woman Kristine  Heine  confirmed.  CSIR  is 
known  for  weapons  research,  but  uses  Con- 
trol Data  equipment  for  '"research  on  agri- 
culture, housing,  water  purification,  and 
medicine,"  Heine  maintained.  She  empha- 
sized that  Control  Data  systems  were  used 
in  three  universities  for  blacks  and  that 
graduates  of  South  Africa's  racially  inte- 
grated Control  Data  Institute  "were  the 
first  black  programmers  to  enter  the 
market,  in  1979." 

Have  the  September  1985  restrictions  on 
computer  sales  to  South  Africa  affected 
Control  Data?  "We  placed  the  same  restric- 
tions on  ourselves  long  before  they  were  en- 
forced under  executive  order,"  Heine  said. 
"We  don't  sell  to  the  police,  military,  prison 
systems,  or  apartheid-enforcing  agencies." 
Yet  E>atamation  magazine  lists  Control 
Data  as  one  of  the  principal  computer  lob- 
bists  for  a  weaker  set  of  sanctions  against 
South  Africa.  Heine  demurred,  "I  wouldn't 
want  to  distinguish  between  weaker  and 
tougher  [sanctions).  We  were  just  trying  to 
educate  members  of  Congress  on  computers 
in  South  Africa. "  As  for  Control  Data's  sale 
of  disk  drives  to  Britain's  ICL,  which  incor- 
porated them  into  a  mainframe  sold  to  the 
national  police  force.  Heine  said  her  firm 
notified  the  British  company  that  it  expect- 
ed them  to  comply  with  U.S.  regulations  of 
sales  to  South  Africa,  and  that  Control  Data 
cooperated  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's investigation  into  the  sale.  The  de- 
partment fined  ICL  and  its  South  African 
subsidiary  $15,000,  although  it  did  not  find 
"probable  cause"  against  Control  Etata. 

Behind  The  Lobbying  Etfort  for  Weaker 
Sanctions 

"Computers  have  become  instruments  for 
enforcing  apartheid. "  Representative 
Howard  Berman,  California  Democrat,  told 
the  Bulletin.  Berman  had  proposed  a  con- 
gressional ban  on  computer  sales  to  all 
South  African  government  agencies  and 
their  supportive  bodies— a  ban  which  would 
also  require  U.S.  firms  to  break  existing  con- 
tracU  with  the  South  African  government. 
"But  the  companies  were  successful  in  dilut- 
ing the  [official  U.S.)  sanctions,"  he  said. 
"Their  major  argument  was  that  South  Af- 
rican government  agencies  will  be  able  to 
get  computers  elsewhere,  so  why  punish 
U.S.  companies,"  Lobbyists  also  argued  that 


they  "were  bound  by  contracts  to  continue 
to  service  and  maintain  their  equipment," 
and  that  the  government  "shouldn't  inter- 
fere with  existing  contracts,"  Berman 
added.  "[Computer  companies]  Joined  with 
others  in  the  business  community  in  saying 
you  don't  fight  apartheid  through  economic 
pressure  but  through  persuasion  and  .  .  . 
"constructive  engagement. " 

While  the  House  was  debating  proposed 
sanctions  in  the  spring  of  1985,  representa- 
tives from  IBM,  Control  Data  Corporation. 
Hewlett-Packard  Company,  and  the  Com- 
puter and  Communications  Industry  Asso- 
ciation made  the  rounds  of  congressional  of- 
fices, according  to  Marianne  Spiegal,  Ber- 
man's  legislative  director.  "(The  lobbyist 
said)  "We  want  to  be  able  to  sell  to  South 
Africa'  but  we  don't  want  to  sell  to  apart- 
heid-enforcing agencies,"  she  explained. 
"We  said,  the  problem  is  that  one  [South 
Afircan)  department  is  across  the  street 
from  another  .  .  .  What  kind  of  safeguards 
did  they  have  to  assure  they  aren't  used  for 
military  purposes— especially  Control  Data, 
which  had  made  the  controversial  sale  to 
CSIR?  They  never  got  back  to  me  on  that  or 
on  the  compromise  language  of  legislation." 

"The  major  loophole  in  the  current  legis- 
lation" allows  companies  to  continue  servic- 
ing equipment  sold  to  any  agency  before  the 
sanctions  were  imposed.  Spiegal  said.  ""But 
when  we  cut  off  everything  for  Libya,  we 
cut  off  everything  for  Libya,  whether  it  was 
subject  to  previous  contract  or  not".  Simi- 
larly harsh  embargos  were  imposed  on  Nica- 
ragua, she  added.* 


AFTER  THE  TEXTILE  VETO,  THE 
NEXT  STEP 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries are  more  severe  than  any  recita- 
tion of  unemployment  of  falling 
market  share  statistics  can  convey. 
The  human  cost  is  being  paid  in 
broken  families,  lost  homes,  educa- 
tions cut  short,  and  productive  lives 
shortchanged.  And  this  tragedy  af- 
fects industries  across  this  land. 

Workers  in  steel,  machine  tools,  elec- 
tronics, automobiles,  and  others  are 
paying  the  price  for  the  absence  of  na- 
tional leadership  on  trade.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  limited  to  manufacturing 
workers— our  Nation's  farmers  face  a 
trade  crisis  that  is  costing  their  liveli- 
hoods and  their  land. 

Today,  the  House  of  Representatives 
declined  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  the  textile  bill.  But  the  issue 
does  not  end  here.  We  still  must  for- 
mulate a  policy  to  ensure  a  competi- 
tive textile  and  apparel  industry  in  the 
future.  We  still  must  replace  this  ad- 
ministration's laissez  faire  trade  policy 
with  an  active  commitment  to  make 
all  sectors  of  the  economy  competitive 
in  world  trade. 

We  still  need  to  address  the  hard- 
ship faced  by  farmers,  workers,  and 
their  communities.  But,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, protectionism  is  not  the  right 
response  to  our  trade  woes.  The  right 
way  to  get  tough  is  to  get  competitive. 

What  steps  are  needed  to  get  com- 
petitive in  the  textile  industry?  First 


and  foremost,  we  need  to  stop  making 
our  textUe,  apparel  and  other  trade 
sensitive  industries  pay  for  the  irre- 
sponsible fiscal  policies  of  the  past  5 
years.  The  overvalued  dollar  has  taxed 
our  exports  and  subsidized  our  com- 
petitors. The  current,  long  overdue  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  the  dollar  will 
help  some,  but  as  long  as  the  funda- 
mental problem— sky  high  deficits- 
remain,  we  will  be  leaving  ourselves 
open  to  repeating  the  recent  past. 

We  need  other  economic  reforms  as 
well.  The  international  monetary 
system  needs  to  be  restructured.  The 
debt  crisis  faced  by  the  developing 
world  has  stymied  all  American  ex- 
porters, including  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel industries.  Indeed,  while  much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  prob- 
lem of  rising  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports, many  fail  to  note  that  exports 
of  American  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts have  dropped  by  40  percent  since 
1981.  And  the  developing  world  ac- 
counts for  more  than  half  of  the 
export  market.  Until  these  markets 
are  freed  of  a  debt  burden  that  forces 
them  to  sell  their  products  here  at  cut 
rate  prices  and  prevents  them  from 
buying  ours,  we  will  see  trade  prob- 
lems grow  in  industry  after  industry. 

We  need  to  streamline  and  enforce 
current  trade  laws.  This  means  estab- 
lishing a  clear  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  unfair  trade  practice  and 
then  making  enforcement  automatic. 
Perhaps  most  important  for  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industries,  it  means 
increasing  funds  for  the  Custom  Serv- 
ice, not  slashing  them  in  the  haphaz- 
ard manner  contemplated  by  Gramm- 
Rudman  I  or  II. 

I  have  laid  out  this  general  trade 
strategy  in  the  Competitive  America 
Trade  Act,  cosponsored  by  my  col- 
leagues. Senators  Bradley  and  NtmN. 
This  approach  will  help  ensure  that 
free  and  fair  trade  can  continue  to 
grow. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industry 
would  benefit  greatly.  Clear  and 
strong  enforcement  of  streamlined 
trade  laws  would  bring  the  worst 
abuses  of  our  market  to  a  quick  halt. 
New  technologies  can  continue  to  be 
developed  with  the  assistance  of  Joint 
business  government  research.  Train- 
ing programs  can  be  designed  to 
ensure  that  technology  leads  to  better 
Jobs,  not  the  unemployment  line,  for 
current  textile  and  apparel  workers. 
But  this  may  not  be  enough. 

We  need  a  coordinated  policy  toward 
the  textile  and  apparel  industries.  An 
Office  of  Textile  Enforcement  under 
the  Special  Trade  Representative 
could  serve  as  a  useful  focus  point. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
should  be  engaging  in  cooperative  re- 
search with  the  industry.  Pursuing 
real  reforms  in  the  MFA  and  OATT 
treaties  is  critical. 


What  is  needed  is  a  positive  pro- 
gram. We  must  make  clear  to  the 
President  that  we  do  not  subscribe  to 
laissez  faire,  "let  it  happen,"  economic 
theology.  We  believe  in  aidez  faire— 
which  means,  literally,  "to  make  it 
happen."  We  need  a  policy  to  help  us 
master  the  forces  of  economic  change 
and  to  those  forces  to  America's  ad- 
vantage. 

Trade  policy  is  a  key  aspect  of  inter- 
national relations  and  foreign  policy. 

This  Senator  recently  delivered 
three  lectures  on  the  broad  scope  of 
foreign  policy  and  made  the  following 
observation: 

If  our  alliances  and  friendships  are  to  sur- 
vive the  next  few  decades,  we  must  remem- 
ber this:  protectionism  is  isolationism— no 
less  dangerous  to  our  people  or  our  alliances 
or  our  collective  security  than  the  isolation 
of  the  1930's.  The  economic  pain  that  many 
of  our  people  feel  because  of  trade  is  real,  as 
are  the  flaws  in  the  world's  trading  system. 
But  we  must  address  these  flaws  directly, 
not  paper  them  over  with  *  '  *  trade  restric- 
tions that  would  suffocate  prosperity  and 
allian<%. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senators, 
regardless  of  their  position  on  the  tex- 
tile bill,  to  work  cooperatively  on  the 
trade  issue.  We  can  establish  a  com- 
petitive trade  policy  for  this  country 
that  will  be  good  for  workers,  consum- 
ers, trade  sensitive  industries  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.* 


COOLEYS  ANEMIA 
FOUNDATION.  INC. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cooley's  Anemia  Foundation.  Inc..  of 
New  York  City  has  just  announced  the 
award  of  $150,000  to  10  scientists,  each 
of  whom  will  receive  $15,000  research 
awards  for  their  work  in  genetic  ther- 
apy and  oral  chelation  drugs. 

The  Cooley's  Anemia  Foundation  is 
a  small,  but  very  efficient  and  hard- 
working foundation  which  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  to  patients  suffering 
from  Cooley's  anemia.  In  addition,  the 
foundation  has  proven  to  be  a  source 
of  support  and  activity  for  families  of 
those  afflicted  by  the  disease.  The  10 
research  awards  represent  thousands 
of  hours  of  fund-raising  by  a  dedicated 
band  of  volunteers  and  staff  at  din- 
ners, golf  tournaments,  bingos,  and 
fashion  shows,  among  other  projects. 
The  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
foundation  represent  American  volun- 
tary "get  up  and  go"  at  its  finest. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  efforts  of 
this  fine  organization,  and  I  would  like 
my  colleagues  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
organization's  impressive  efforts.  I, 
therefore,  ask  that  the  text  of  the 
press  release  of  the  Cooley's  Anemia 
Foundation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
CooLET's  Anemia  Foitndation  Awards 
$150,000  POR  Research 

Ten  scientists  have  been  selected  to  re- 
ceive $15,000  research  awards  from  the  Coo- 
ley's Anemia  Foundation,  for  their  work  in 
genetic  therapy  and  oral  chelation. 


The  Cooley's  Anemia  Foundation  Re- 
search Fellowships  have  been  awarded  an- 
nually for  the  past  thirty  years,  making  the 
program  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States,  supported  solely  by  member  contri- 
butions. The  awards  are  given  for  research 
of  Cooley's  anemia  and  related  clinical  stud- 
ies. 

According  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  study  of  Cooley's  anemia  and 
the  insights  gained  in  that  research,  has  led 
to  the  development  of  new  approaches  and 
understanding  to  genetic  disease  in  general. 
Cooley's  anemia,  known  also  as  Thalassemia 
and  Mediterranean  anemia,  is  a  genetic 
blood  disorder  which,  until  recently,  was 
thought  to  afflict  only  those  who  trace 
their  ancestry  to  the  Mediterranean  area. 
Today,  this  inherited  blood  disorder  is 
found  in  over  forty  countries  worldwide. 

The  awards  were  selected  by  a  committee 
of  leading  scientists  chaired  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Bank  of  Columbia  University.  Reviewing 
Committee  members:  Dr.  W.  French  Ander- 
son of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health;  Dr. 
Sergio  Piomelli  of  Columbia  Presbyterian 
Medical  Center;  and  Dr.  Ronald  Rieder  of 
Downstate  Medical  Center,  N.Y. 

These  are  the  awardees  and  the  institu- 
tions where  they  wiU  be  working: 

Kiran  K.  Chada.  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Tariq  Enver.  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Paolo  Portina,  M.D..  Children's  Hospital 
of  Philadelphia. 

Victor  Gordeuk,  M.D.,  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan General  Hospital. 

Walter  J.  Gray,  M.D.,  Jewish  Hospital. 

Norma  Lemer,  M.D.,  Columbia  University. 

Hong-Yuan  Luo,  M.D.,  McMaster  Univer- 
sity. 

Mark  W.  Rixon.  Ph.D.,  Fred  Hutchinson 
Cancer  Research  Center. 

Arlene  Solomon,  M.D.,  Cornell  University 
Medical  College. 

Christian  J.  Stoeckert,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine.* 


EUGENE  METHVIN  ARTICLES 
REVEAL  ORGANIZED  CRIME 
PRESENCE  IN  POUR  UNIONS 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  Eugene 
H.  Methvin,  a  senior  editor  of  the 
Reader's  Digest,  is  a  respected  and  re- 
sourceful reporter  on  the  subject  of 
organized  crime.  Since  his  days  on  the 
now  defunct  Washington  Daily  News 
some  20  years  ago.  Mr.  Methvin  had 
kept  his  readers  informed  on  the 
workings  of  organized  criminals— and 
the  successes  and  failures  of  law  en- 
forcement in  combatting  them. 

Two  recent  Digest  articles  by  Mr. 
Methvin  are  especially  informative  be- 
cause they  reveal  the  lengths  to  which 
organized  crime  figures  have  gone  to 
infiltrate  four  international  unions. 

In  "The  Devil  and  Roy  Williams." 
which  appears  in  the  Jime  1986  issue, 
Mr.  Methvin  recounts  the  tragic 
career  of  former  Teamsters  President 
Roy  Lee  Williams,  a  much-decorated 
World  War  II  artillery  sergeant  who 
returned  from  Europe  to  his  truck 
driving  Job  in  Kansas  City  to  begin  his 
rise  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  union,  a 
rise  sponsored  in  substantial  part  by 
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Jimmy    Hoffa    and    organized    crime 
fisure  Nick  aveUa. 

Williams,  who  was  a  fifth  amend- 
ment witness  before  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  in 
1980  when  I  was  chairman,  was  con- 
victed of  attempted  bribery  in  1985 
and  is  now  serving  a  10-year  prison 
sentence.  He  was  the  third  Teamsters 
Union  president  to  go  to  prison. 

Similarly.  Mr.  Methvin's  "It's  Time 
to  Put  Labor  Racketeers  Out  of  Busi- 
ness," appearing  in  the  July  1986 
issue,  documents  the  presence  of  orga- 
nized crime  figures  in  the  Teamsters 
and  three  other  unions— the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association, 
the  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant 
Employees  International  and  the  La- 
borers' international. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRo  at  this  point  both  of 
Mr.  Methvin's  articles  from  the  Read- 
er's Digest. 

The  articles  follow: 

Trx  Devil  Ain>  Roy  Wiluams 
(By  Eugene  H.  Methvln) 

As  president  of  the  nation's  largest  union, 
the  1.7-million-member  Intemational  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters.  Roy  Lee  Williams 
aeemed  tmtouchable.  He  ruled  supreme  in 
the  union's  palatial  marble  headquarters  at 
the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill,  and  in  1981  he 
became  the  first  labor  leader  to  be  invited  to 
the  White  House  to  consult  with  President 
Reagan. 

But  on  December  3,  1985.  Williams  began 
a  ten-year  sentence  in  a  federal  prison  in 
Springfield.  MO.  At  age  70.  sticken  with  em- 
physema and  dependent  on  a  wheelchair,  he 
now  faces  the  prospect  of  ending  his  days 
behind  bars,  a  fitting  finale  to  a  deadly  bar- 
gain he  made  with  the  Mafia  devil  more 
than  30  years  ago. 

Precisely  when  Williams  sold  his  soul  even 
he  doesn't  know.  "I  got  myself  in  a  web 
before  I  really  knew  what  was  going  on."  he 
says. 

WHAT  NICK  WAinS 

WllUams  began  driving  a  truck  in  1935  at 
age  20.  Although  husky  and  hot-tempered, 
he  was.  a  fellow  Teamster  recalls,  'really 
good-hearted."  In  World  War  II.  he  was  a 
fleld-artUlery  sergeant  who  fought  across 
Europe.  He  single-handedly  captured  41 
Germans  in  a  church  by  bluffing  them  into 
thinking  he  had  a  whole  platoon  behind 
him. 

Coming  home  with  a  chest  full  of  medals, 
including  the  Silver  Star,  he  returned  to  his 
truck-driving  Job  In  Kansas  City  and  rose 
rapidly  in  the  Teamsters.  He  had  two  pow- 
erful mentors:  Floyd  Hayes.  longtime  ruler 
of  Kansas  City's  Local  41.  and  a  tough  De- 
troiter  named  Jimmy  Hoffa,  then  the  rising 
boss  of  the  Teamsters'  multi-state  Midwest 
conference. 

Hoffa  tapped  Williams  to  take  over  a  trou- 
bled Wichita  local.  Later,  when  Hayes'  grip 
on  Local  41  began  to  slip.  Hoffa  decided  to 
make  WtUlams  his  successor. 

Hayes,  a  typical  1930s-era  union  brawler, 
took  kickbacks  on  "sweetheart"  deals  and 
embesled  union  funds.  But  he  fiercely  op- 
posed mob  gangsters.  "Let  those  guys  get 
their  tentacles  on  you,"  he  warned  Wil- 
liams, 'and  they'll  run  this  union  and  you 
too." 

WUliama  dlaregarded  Hayes's  advice. 
Whfle     representing     the     Teamsters     in 


Kansas  City's  turbulent  Democratic  Party 
politics,  he  began  working  with  Nick  Civella. 
who  represented  a  large  Italian-American 
political  club  and  was  already  in  the  upper 
levels  of  Kansas  City's  Mafia  hierarchy.  He 
and  Williams  became  "close  personal 
friends." 

In  1952.  according  to  the  FBI.  Williams  at- 
tended a  secret  Chicago  meeting  of  Midwest 
mob  leaders,  where  it  was  agreed  that  Wil- 
liams would  run  the  Kansas  City  Teamsters 
and  in  turn  "cooperate  with  the  syndicate." 
Williams  discussed  all  major  union  problems 
with  Civella  before  making  decisions.  If 
they  disagreed,  orders  came  from  Hoffa: 
"Do  what  Nick  wants." 

PLAYING  POR  KEEPS 

At  first  Williams  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand the  deadly  grip  of  his  syndicate  alli- 
ance. He  was  soon  enlightened.  According  to 
FBI  testimony,  in  1956.  when  Williams  re- 
sisted buying  a  costly  outpatient-care  pack- 
age for  Local  41  members,  he  was  visited  by 
two  of  Civella's  gangsters.  "Buy  the  medical 
plan."  the  goons  warned,  "or  we'll  kill  your 
children  and  your  wife.  You  go  last." 

Williams  broke  into  anguished  tears  as  he 
told  Hayes  what  had  happened.  Convinced 
that  the  program  would  devastate  their 
union  financially,  the  two  men  flew  to  De- 
troit to  consult  Hoffa.  who  met  them  with 
two  mobsters  at  his  elbow.  "Buy  the  plan." 
Hoffa  ordered,  "and  raise  dues  to  cover  it." 
They  did. 

Repeated  dues  hikes  generated  rank-and- 
file  opposition.  One  critic.  Jake  Henderson, 
especially  irritated  Williams,  who  could  be 
as  tough  as  anyone  In  defending  his  union 
control.  According  to  FBI  testimony.  Wil- 
liams told  Hayes  he  was  going  to  have  Hen- 
derson shot— just  to  scare  him.  One  night  in 
1959  a  shotgun  blast  tore  through  Hender- 
son's living-room  window,  peppering  his  legs 
with  65  pellets. 

Williams  played  a  key  role  when  the 
Hoffa-Mafia  alliance  completed  its  takeover 
at  the  Teamsters'  1957  Miami  convention. 
He  ctiaired  the  credentials  conmiittee  and 
engineered  the  seating  of  delegates  who 
Senate  investigators  concluded  were  chosen 
improperly,  some  from  "paper  locals"  cre- 
ated by  the  syndicate. 

Hoffa  had  already  rewarded  Williams  by 
making  him  a  trustee  of  the  new  Central 
SUtes  Pension  Fund  (CSPP).  into  which 
employers  in  25  states  poured  millions  of 
dollars  for  their  union  employees.  For  Hoffa 
and  his  Mafia  allies,  the  CSPF  became  a 
rich  lode  from  which  to  mine  payoffs  and 
kickbacks. 

By  the  mid-1970s,  the  mob  was  brazenly 
siphoning  millions  each  year  out  of  Las 
Vegas  casinos  bought  with  "loans"  from  the 
CSPF.  But  Justice  Department  prosecutors 
were  powerless  to  crack  the  Teamster-Mafia 
combine  without  witnesses— and  mob  "hit 
men"  ruthlessly  sealed  the  lips  of  all  who 
might  testify. 

One  such  was  Floyd  Hayes.  In  1962  the 
FBI  filed  a  case  against  Hayes.  Williams  and 
their  cohorts  for  embezzling  more  than 
$200,000  in  union  funds.  Although  Hayes 
and  others  were  convicted,  Williams  was  ac- 
quitted when  witnesses  at  the  trial  proved 
mysteriously  vague  about  his  role.  The  G- 
men  visited  Hayes,  who  agreed  to  become  a 
government  witness.  He  spent  four  days  in  a 
Chicago  hotel  room  telling  the  FBI  about 
Williams.  Hoffa  and  their  Mafia  "connec- 
tion." and  detailing  the  casino  skimming  op- 
eration. 

As  a  government  witness,  Hayes  was  now  a 
prime  BCafia  target.  He  built  a  high  fence 
around  his  home,  floodlighted  the  yard  and 


kept  roaming  watchdogs.  But  in  June  1964. 
gangsters  caught  up  with  him  in  a  parking 
lot  and  riddled  him  with  bullets.  They  also 
wounded  his  wife.  "They  didn't  have  to 
shoot  her."  Hayes'  FBI  contact  says.  "That 
was  a  message"- to  anyone  else  who  might 
get  out  of  line. 

SEE  MT  FRIEND 

As  Williams  rose  through  union  ranks,  he 
was  always  under  Civella's  control.  Civella 
assigned  a  top  associate,  Sam  Ancona,  as  his 
"messenger"  to  Williams.  Ancona  occupied 
an  adjoining  office  in  Teamster  Hall  and 
became  an  official  in  a  Joint  council  oversee- 
ing more  than  20,000  union  members  in  two 
states.  Even  after  Williams  became  Team- 
ster president  in  1981,  Civella's  "messenger" 
traveled  with  him  wherever  he  went. 

Mobsters  in  other  cities  sought  to  cut 
deals  directly  with  Williams,  but  Civella  or- 
dered him  to  refuse.  And  Williams  did.  "You 
know  where  you've  got  to  go,"  he  always  re- 
sponded. "Go  see  my  friend  in  Kansas 
CTty." 

One  businessman  who  went  through  his 
friend  in  Kansas  City  was  Allen  Glick.  a  San 
Diego  real-estate  developer.  In  1974  Glick 
sought  a  $63-million  Teamster  loan  to  buy 
two  Las  Vegas  casinos.  Chicago  Teamster  of- 
ficials referred  Glick  to  Milwaukee  Mafia 
boss  Frank  Balistrieri.  who  then  contacted 
Civella;  with  Williams  signing  off.  Glick  got 
his  loan.  Glick  next  hired  Balistrieri's  two 
sons  as  "legal  retainers"  for  a  fee  of  over 
$100,000  and  gave  them  an  option  to  buy  a 
half-interest  in  the  casinos  for  a  mere 
$25,000.  He  also  agreed  to  hire  as  his  manag- 
er reputed  Chicago  Mafia  assoicate  Frank 
Rosenthal. 

But  Glick  quickly  found  that  he  was  a 
mere  figurehead.  Millions  were  skimmed 
from  his  casinos,  and  cash  flowed  monthly 
to  Mafia  bosses  In  Kansas  City.  Milwaukee. 
Chicago  and  Cleveland.  From  this  money. 
Civella  gave  Williams  $1500  a  month.  (Al- 
though 11  people  were  eventually  convicted 
in  the  skimming.  Rosenthal  was  never 
charged,  and  the  Balistrieri  sons,  though  in- 
dicted, were  never  convicted.) 

The  chain  of  events  leading  to  Roy  Wil- 
liams's downfall  began  after  Hayes's 
murder,  when  the  FBI  put  a  new  agent.  Bill 
Ouseley.  on  Civella's  trail.  Using  a  court-au- 
thorized wiretap.  Ouseley  eaves-dropped  on 
Civella's  bookie  for  weeks.  Finally,  he  struck 
gold.  On  a  1970  weekend.  Civella  himself 
called  his  bookmaking  headquarters  for  a 
report  on  the  wagering.  His  conviction  for 
conspiracy  to  violate  interstate  gambling 
laws  was  enough  to  send  him  off  to  his  first 
prison  term  in  1977. 

About  the  time  Civella  was  paroled  in 
1978.  a  wave  of  mob  murders  persuaded 
Kansas  City's  federal  judges  to  authorize 
new  electronic  surveillance.  Ouseley  and  his 
colleagues  recorded  Civella  and  his  brother 
Carl  plotting  t<t  use  the  Mafia  to  promote 
Williams  as  Frank  Fltzsimmons's  successor 
in  the  Teamster  presidency.  When  Fitzsim- 
mons  died  in  1981.  the  Mafia  "shadow  gov- 
ernment" quickly  named  Williams. 

The  G-men  also  uncovered  a  plan  involv- 
ing Williams  in  the  sale  of  valuable  Team- 
ster real  estate  in  Las  Vegas  to  Sen.  Howard 
Cannon  (D..  Nev.).  then  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  The  sale  was 
to  be  in  return  for  a  commitment  to  delay 
trucking-deregulation  legislation.  One  night 
Ouseley  also  monitored  the  Civella  brothers 
coolly  discussing  whether  to  bring  in  outside 
killers  to  murder  a  gangland  enemy.  That 
conversation  was  enough  for  a  federal  judge 


to  send  Civella  back  to  prison.  (He  died  a 
few  days  after  his  release  in  1983.) 

VIEW  PROM  THE  DARK  SIDE 

As  the  surveillance  evidence  accumulated. 
Ouseley  and  his  colleagues  decided  to  make 
their  move.  On  February  14.  1979.  they 
grabbed  CiveUa's  courier  arriving  at  the 
Kansas  City  airport  with  two  $40,000  pack- 
ages of  stolen  casino  cash.  That  was  the 
signal  for  FBI  teams  with  dozens  of  search 
warrants  to  raid  the  homes  of  the  Civellas 
and  six  other  mobsters,  as  well  as  Las  Vegas 
casino  offices.  The  G-men  seized  a  bonanza 
of  evidence:  guns,  bulletproof  vests,  and 
coded  records  of  casino-cash  payoffs  to 
Teamster  and  Mafia  figures. 

Williams,  another  former  pension-fund 
trustee,  a  current  trustee  and  two  Mafia  fig- 
ures were  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  bribe 
Senator  Cannon.  The  Senator  was  never  in- 
dicted, but  in  1982.  with  the  trial  making 
headlines.  Nevada's  voters  defeated  his  bid 
for  a  fifth  term. 

Last  October  Roy  Williams  took  the  stand 
in  Kansas  City  to  testify  against  his  erst- 
while Mafia  allies.  For  the  first  time,  the 
American  people  heard  inside  testimony 
confirming  the  mob's  reign  of  terror  over 
the  nation's  largest  union.  Williams  told 
how.  during  the  years  he  spent  climbing  the 
Teamster  hierarchy,  one  union  member  had 
been  murdered  and  left  in  a  car  trunk  and 
another  shot  in  the  head  and  tossed  on  his 
father's  grave.  "I  was  afraid,  yes.  sir."  said 
Williams. 

Why  was  he  testifying?  "I  decided  I  would 
come  up  with  the  truth  that  I  had  been 
withholding  for  many  years."  Williams  an- 
swered. "I'm  seventy  years  old.  sir.  and 
when  you  get  on  the  dark  side  of  the  cloud, 
you  think  a  little  different." 

One  month  later  the  prison  doors  clanged 
shut  on  Roy  Williams,  the  ultimate  payoff 
for  his  30-year  alliance  with  the  devil. 

Today  the  $7-billion  CSPF  is  under  feder- 
al-court supervision  and  its  investing  is  su- 
pervised by  independent  professional  man- 
agers. But  hundreds  of  other  Teamster  ben- 
efit funds  have  no  such  protection.  Williams 
alleges  that  during  his  years  with  the  Team- 
sters, every  major  Teamster  local  had  "some 
connection  with  organized  crime"  and  that 
his  successor  as  Teamster  president.  Jackie 
Presser.  is  as  controlled  by  the  mob  "as  I 
was." 

[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest.  July  19861 

It's  Time  to  Pdt  Labor  Racketeers  Out  dp 

Business 

(By  Eugene  H.  Methvin) 

Joe  Teltelbaum.  owner  of  a  Miami  steve- 
doring company,  became  so  fed  up  in  1975 
with  shakedowns  by  the  Intemational  Long- 
shoremen's Association  (ILA)  that  he 
turned  to  the  FBI.  The  G-men  were  ecstatic 
to  tiave  an  industry  insider  bold  enough  to 
wear  secret  tape  recorders  and  introduce  un- 
dercover agents  to  his  business. 

A  federal  probe  lasting  five  years  uncov- 
ered a  massive.  Mafia-managed  cartel 
stretching  from  Boston  to  Houston.  The 
racketeers  sold  labor  peace  on  the  docks 
where  delays  can  cost  shipowners  $35,000  a 
day.  rigged  bids  on  ship  repairs,  orchestrat- 
ed fraudulent  workmen's-compensation 
claims,  shook  down  employers  for  payoffs 
and  fingered  cargoes  for  truck  hijackers. 
Dockworkers  even  had  to  pay  a  daily  kick- 
back to  get  work. 

The  FBI's  biggest  catch  was  the  ILA's  No. 
3  officer.  Anthony  Scotto.  boss  of  Brooklyn 
Local  1814.  FBI  electronic  surveillance  cap- 
tured irrefutable  evidence  that  Scotto  was  a 
capo  in  the  Gambino  gang,  one  of  New 


York's  top  crime  families.  The  Gambino  or- 
ganization controlled  the  docks  as  far  south 
as  Norfolk,  Va..  while  the  Genovese  gang— 
another  major  New  York  crime  family— ran 
the  ILA  locals  farther  south. 

By  1981  Justice  Department  prosecutors 
had  convicted  52  union  officers  and  58  com- 
pany executives  and  corporations.  Despite 
the  convictions,  little  changed.  The  FBI 
subsequently  recorded  Gambino  boss  Paul 
Castellano  boasting.  "It's  our  Intemation- 
al." Last  January  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Organized  Crime  reported.  "Life  on 
the  docks  today  remains  much  as  it  was." 

BAD  POUR 

The  frustrating  result  of  this,  the  most 
successful  labor-racketeering  probe  the  FBI 
ever  mounted,  underlines  a  national  scan- 
dal: four  major  American  labor  unions,  with 
a  total  of  nearly  three  million  workers,  are 
dominated  by  La  Cosa  Nostra,  the  crime 
syndicate,  and  its  allies.  The  "Bad  Four" 
are: 

The  Intemational  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters (IBT).  whose  1.9  million  members 
range  from  airline  pilots  to  truck  drivers. 
The  IBT  has  been  under  the  mob's  thumb 
for  three  decades.  Former  president  Roy 
Williams,  imprisoned  for  conspiring  with 
Mafia  leaders  to  bribe  a  U.S.  Senator,  ac- 
knowledged under  oath  that  every  major 
Teamster  local  "had  some  connection  with 
organized  crime"  and  his  successor.  Jackie 
Presser.  is  as  controlled  "as  I  was."* 

The  ILA.  representing  116.000  dockwork- 
ers on  the  East  Coast,  the  Gulf  Coast  and 
the  Great  LAkes.  Through  this  union,  re- 
ports FBI  Director  William  Webster,  the 
mob  imposes  a  "racket  tariff"  on  all  goods 
shipped  through  U.S.  ports.  Syndicate-man- 
aged thefts  at  Miami  docks  alone  total  $2 
billion  a  year — costs  that  are  passed  directly 
to  shippers  and  consumers. 

The  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees Intemational  (HERE),  whose 
400.000  members  are  "owned"  by  the  Chica- 
go Mafia,  according  to  Congressional  testi- 
mony and  the  FBI.  In  nine  years  the  union's 
assets  have  dropped  from  $21.4  million  to 
less  than  $14  million.  Millions  have  been  si- 
phoned away  in  "loans"  to  gangsters  and  as- 
sociates. 

The  Laborers'  Intemational  (LIU),  whose 
509.000  members  are  concentrated  in  heavy 
construction  and  the  building  trades.  In  ad- 
dition to  extorting  kickbacks  and  payoffs. 
LIU  leaders  rig  bids,  fix  prices  and  order 
contractors  to  buy  supplies  from  mob-con- 
trolled firms.  By  one  authoritative  estimate, 
the  Mafia  monopoly  adds  20  percent  to  con- 
struction costs  in  New  York  City. 

The  presidents  of  all  four  of  these  unions 
have  invoked  the  Fifth  Amendment  in  re- 
fusing to  answer  official  inquiries  about 
criminal  activities.  Though  AFL-CIO  policy 
prohibits  officials  who  take  the  Fifth  from 
holding  union  office,  the  presidents  of  the 
three  AFL-CIO  unions  continue  to  sit  on 
the  parent  body's  executive  board.  (The 
Teamsters  were  expelled  from  the  AFL-CIO 
for  corruption  in  1957.) 

neglected  WEAPONS 

Federal  law-enforcement  authorities,  for 
their  part,  have  ample  legal  power  to  clean 
up  these  unions,  particularly  with  two  weap- 
ons Congress  gave  the  Justice  Department 
in  the  1970  Racketeer  Influenced  Si  Corrupt 
Organizations  statute  (RICO). 

Legislators  provided  in  RICO  both  crimi- 
nal and  civil  sanctions  for  those  engaged  in 
a  "pattern  of  racketeering."  To  imprison 
them,  prosecutors  must  produce  "proof 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt."  But  in  a  civil 


proceeding,  government  prosecutors  or  pri- 
vate parties  need  only  supply  a  "preponder- 
ance of  evidence."  Tlien  a  jury  or  judge  can 
impose  triple  damages.  A  judge  can  dissolve 
or  seize  racketeers'  companies,  oust  them 
from  their  union  posts  or  welfare-fund 
trusteeships,  and  ban  them  for  life  from 
specified  business  or  union  activity. 

The  late  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (D„ 
Ark.),  the  legislation's  author,  predicted  the 
civil  RICO  law  would  assure  the  "wholesale 
removal  of  organized  crime  from  our  organi- 
zations and  forfeiture  of  their  ill-gotten 
gains." 

But  in  15  years,  the  Justice  Department's 
organized-crime  strike  forces  have  brought 
just  68  criminal  RICO  prosecutions,  with  a 
distinct  minority  of  those  against  union 
racketeers.  These  cases  yielded  only  $1.1 
million  in  fines  and  $3.2  miUion  in  forfeited 
assets.  The  neglect  of  the  civil  RICO 
weapon  has  been  even  worse:  a  mere  six 
cases  in  15  years,  only  one  against  a  union 
racket. 

By  contrast,  states  that  have  adopted 
their  own  RICO  statutes  have  put  Waslilng- 
ton's  record  to  shame.  Florida  has  had  its 
statute  only  nine  years,  yet  its  attorney  gen- 
eral has  won  $8.3  million  in  39  civil  RICO 
cases  against  racketeering  enterprises  as  di- 
verse as  pornography,  prostitution,  theft, 
fraud  and  drug  smuggling.  In  six  years  Ari- 
zona has  brought  75  RICO  prosecutions  and 
chalked  up  judgments  exceeding  $16  mil- 
lion. 

RARE  victory 

Clearly,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
on  the  federal  level.  Indeed,  one  of  the  few 
outstanding  federal  civil  attacks  on  labor 
racketeering  shows  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  an  all-out  offensive. 

In  New  Jersey,  Mafia  capo  Tony  Proven- 
zano  and  his  family  ruled  a  Teamster 
empire,  embracing  35  locals  and  90,000 
members,  by  sheer  terror.  In  his  own  Local 
560.  two  members  who  dared  oppose  Tony 
I»ro  were  murdered— one  gunned  down  as  he 
left  home  the  morning  after  speaking  out  at 
a  union  meeting. 

The  Provenzano  group  bilked  Teamster 
welfare  funds  and  oversaw  Mafia  loan-shark 
activities.  They  also  infiltrated  legitimate 
trucking  companies  to  perpetrate  a  series  of 
frauds  and  inside  thefts,  bleed  the  firms 
white  and  force  them  into  bankruptcy.  To 
avoid  labor  troubles,  employers  were  com- 
pelled to  make  wholesale  payoffs  and  hire 
ghost  employees. 

Justice  Department  prosecutors  sent  Tony 
Pro  to  prison  for  extortion.  Yet  he  contin- 
ued to  run  the  union  from  his  prison  cell, 
his  brothers  assuming  his  official  posts  in 
Local  560.  When  Provenzano  was  finally  put 
away  for  life  for  murdering  a  Teamster 
worker,  his  successor  was  none  other  than 
his  23-year-old  daughter. 

Then  on  March  9.  1982.  Newark  Strike 
Force  chief  Robert  C.  Stewart  filed  the 
first-ever  civil  RICO  suit  against  a  union. 
After  a  four-month  trial,  he  won  a  resound- 
ing victory.  Federal  Judge  Harold  Ackerman 
declared  that  the  evidence  revealed  "how 
evil  men  engaged  in  a  multlfaceted  orgy  of 
criminal  activity."  and  he  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  the  entire  Local  560  executive 
board  and  the  appointment  of  his  own  trust- 
ees to  run  the  union.  An  appeal  of  his  order 
is  pending. 

RICH  POTENTIAL 

Stewart's  New  Jersey  triumph  had  strong 
reverberations  in  Washington.  Assistant  At- 
tomey  General  Stephen  S.  Trott  told  Con- 
gress, "The  Local  560  case  has  opened  our 
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eyes  to  the  potential  of  civil  RICO.  Future 
cases  along  the  lines  of  Local  560  will  be  in- 
stituted." 

Months  passed,  and  nothing  happened. 
Last  March,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime  scored  Justice  Department 
inaction  and  called  for  a  nationwide  strate- 
gy "to  banlmipt  individual  mobsters  and  to 
discourage  union  officers,  employers  and 
public  officials  from  accommodating  orga- 
nized crime."  But  an  effective  federal  as- 
sault will  have  to  overcome  these  longstand- 
ing obstacles: 

1.  Lack  of  political  will.  Busting  union 
rackets  has  never  been  popular  work  in 
Washington.  Explains  one  former  Labor  De- 
partment investigator:  "The  rank-and-file 
union  members  are  powerless,  while  their 
leaders  can  make  campaign  contributions. 
provide  telephone  banks  and  move  voter 
blocs— the  muscles  that  win  elections." 

Thus,  IIxA  vice  president  Scotto  marched 
Brooklyn  dockworkers  to  cheer  candidate 
Jimmy  Carter,  and  President  Carter  invited 
him  to  lunch— even  after  FBI  agents  had  re- 
corded incontrovertible  proof  of  his  Mafia 
membership  and  union  piracy. 

President  Reagan  has  entertained  Team- 
ster leaders  Williams  and  Presser  at  the 
White  House.  In  1980  top  LTD  officers 
trooped  to  the  White  House  to  have  their 
picture  taken  with  Vice  President  Walter 
Mondale  and  present  him  with  a  csimpaign 
contribution.  In  the  last  two  Congressional 
campaigns,  the  Bad  Pour  collected  $4.7  mil- 
lion to  aid  favored  candidates. 

Declares  the  President's  Commission: 
"When  corrupt  union  leaders  are  seen  join- 
ing hands  with  politicians  it  conveys  a  mes- 
sage that  political  leaders  are  beholden  to 
the  union.  Such  contacts  can  erode  public 
confidence  and  dampen  the  desire  to  end 
racketeering.  Organized  crime  is  aware  of 
this  and  purposefully  seeks  to  cultivate  and 
benefit  from  political  influence." 

2.  Anemic  enforcement.  Congress  has 
never  provided  enough  personnel  and  funds 
to  enforce  the  laws  it  has  passed  to  safe- 
guard union  members'  rights.  "I  have  fewer 
than  two  hundred  people  to  oversee  fifteen 
thousand  federally  protected  union  pension 
and  welfare  funds  containing  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  trust  for  millions  of  workers,"  com- 
plained Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  John  J.  Walsh  before  he  quit  in  1984. 
(The  union  funds  are  in  addition  to  the 
700.000  other  private  pension  plans  that  the 
Department  oversees.)  The  DOL  has  only  89 
investigators  to  help  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment combat  labor  racketeering.  A  veteran 
prosecutor  told  me,  "I  could  use  more  than 
that  in  Manhattan  alone." 

The  racket-busters'  principal  antagonist  is 
Robert  J.  Connerton,  a  lobbyist  and  LIU's 
longtime  general  counsel.  Lawyers  in  Con- 
nerton's  firm  wrote  a  law-Journal  article  de- 
nouncing DOL  corruption  fighters  as  a  "na- 
tional police  force  with  little  accountabil- 
ity"—without  noting  that  one  of  their  firm's 
major  clients  is  the  racket-ridden  LIU.  Con- 
nerton spearheaded  an  AFL-CIO  lobbying 
drive  that  sank  a  Reagan  Administration 
effort  to  persuade  Congress  to  provide  ISO 
more  DOL  investigators. 

3.  Bureaucratic  bumbling  and  bickering. 
For  decades,  lethargy  and  rivalry  have 
dogged  federal  anti-racketeering  efforts. 
When  the  Justice  Department  indicted  Flor- 
ida LTD  official  Bernard  G.  Rubin  for  em- 
besUng  (400.000,  for  instance,  prosecutors 
moved  to  place  union  funds  under  trustee- 
ship. After  DOL  declined  to  assist,  pleading 
"lack  of  manpower,"  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment abandoned  the  effort  Rubin  was  con- 


victed (he  is  appealing),  but  Senate  investi- 
gators found  he  embe^ed  an  additional  $2 
million  before  he  went  to  Jail. 

EKDL's  89  crime  investigators  do  not  have 
the  authority  to  carry  guns,  execute  search 
warrants  or  make  arrests.  When  a  DOL 
agent  wants  to  bust  a  racketeer,  he  has  to 
hunt  up  an  FBI  agent  to  accompany  him. 
Sen.  Sam  Nurm  (D..  Ga.)  has  introduced  re- 
medial legislation,  but  a  turf-jealous  Justice 
Department  has  stalled  it  for  almost  three 
years. 

4.  Inadequate  planning,  analysis  and  pur- 
suit The  FBI.  its  agent  strength  cut  by 
nearly  ten  percent  between  1976  and  1980. 
has  lacked  the  manpower  to  mine  its  vast 
lode  of  surveillance  tapes  of  top  mobsters. 
The  G-men  in  Chicago,  for  example,  record- 
ed thousands  of  hours  of  criminal  conversa- 
tions between  Teamster  president  Roy  Wil- 
liams and  his  cohorts,  but  harvested  only  a 
single  case. 

"I  know  what  those  tapes  contained,  and 
it's  a  shame  only  a  single  prosecution  came 
out  of  it."  one  FBI  agent  told  me. 

Proper  planning  and  analysis  could  pyra- 
mid such  intelligence  bonanzas  into  seizures 
of  racketeers'  property,  expelling  them 
from  office  and  placing  their  unions  under 
court  supervision.  Scores  of  FBI  veterans 
are  retired  at  age  55.  when  they're  consid- 
ered too  old  to  "work  the  streets."  Why  not 
use  them  as  intelligence  analysts  to  pore 
through  the  files  and  plan  strategic  long- 
range  strikes? 

5.  Neglect  of  corporate  racketeers.  While 
businessmen  are  often  unwilling  victims, 
they  may  also  be  eager  customers  for  the 
mob's  chief  product:  muscle  to  terrorize 
workers  and  keep  them  quiet  while  corrupt 
union  and  corporate  executives  strike  sweet- 
heart deals. 

The  Commission  on  Organized  Crime 
heard  from  one  self-styled  mob  "leg  break- 
er" who  described  how  corrupt  Teamster 
leaders  conspired  with  Fortune  500  compa- 
ny executives  to  cut  wages  and  welfare  ben- 
efits, and  jettison  safety  rules.  The  Justice 
Department  prosecuted  only  seven  defend- 
ants—not one  of  them  a  Fortune  500  execu- 
tive. 

E^rery  American,  whether  union  member 
or  consumer,  has  a  direct  stake  in  ending 
the  mot)6ter  empire  of  labor  racketeering. 
When  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  ask 
for  your  vote  this  autumn,  ask  them  these 
questions:  What  have  you  done  to  root  out 
racketeers  and  get  the  Justice  Department 
moving  to  break  the  Mafia  stranglehold  on 
key  unions?  Are  you  accepting  campaign 
contributions  or  endorsements  from  the 
"Bad  Four"  unions? 

Meanwhile,  write  Chairman  Don  Nickles 
(R..  Okla.).  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee.  428 
Senate  Dirksen  Office  Bldg..  Washington, 
D.C.  20510;  Chairman  William  L.  Clay  (D.. 
Mo.),  House  Labor-Management  Relations 
Subcommittee,  2451  House  Raybum  Office 
Bldg..  Washington.  D.C.  20515;  or  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  III.  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment. Washington.  D.C.  20530.  Tell 
them  it's  time  to  put  labor  racketeers  out  of 
business.  now.« 


NEW  STUDY  PROVES  SUCCESS 
OF  TRADE  ADJUSTMENT  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  FIRMS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  oper- 
ation of  our  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance programs  for  workers  and  firms 
has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy   over    the    past    few    years. 


There  has  been  opposition  both  to  the 
concept  of  such  assistance  for  workers 
and  firms  impacted  by  imports  and  to 
the  actual  operation  of  the  programs 
in  law. 

Over  the  years  I  have  consistently 
made  clear  my  belief  that  the  Govern- 
ment needs  to  provide  an  adjustment 
assistance  program  as  an  alternative 
to  protection  and  my  support  for  our 
current  programs.  I  was  also  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Roth-Moyni- 
han  proposal  of  last  year  that  would 
have  significantly  reformed  and  ex- 
tended current  programs  and  provided 
a  permanent  means  of  funding  them.  I 
regret  we  were  unable  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  that  entire  proposal  in 
last  year's  reconciliation'' bill,  but  I 
look  forward  to  the  next  rcmnd  in  that 
fight.  -^ 

Even  among  those  of  us  who  support 
these  programs,  however,  thepe  has 
been  criticism  of  their  actow  oper- 
ation. The  Roth-Moynihan  proposal, 
in  part,  addressed  some  of  those  criti- 
cisms, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
program  for  workers. 

One  area  where  criticism  has  been 
particularly  misplaced,  in  my  judg- 
ment, has  been  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gram for  firms.  Much  of  that  criticism 
revolved  around  a  high  default  rate 
for  direct  loans  made  during  the 
Carter  administration,  and  I  believe 
much  of  that  problem  has  been  solved, 
first  by  better  management  and  trans- 
fer of  the  program  to  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Administration  from  the  Ek:o- 
nomic  Development  Administration, 
and  more  recently  by  removal  of  lend- 
ing authority. 

Unfortunately,  some  have  also  seen 
fit  to  criticize  the  operation  of  the 
technical  assistance  portion  of  the 
firm  program,  and  there  appears  to  be 
under  way  right  now  within  the  Com- 
merce Department  an  effort  to  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program  by 
terminating  many  of  the  expert  con- 
tractors who  operate  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Centers  and  re- 
place them  with  less  experienced 
people.  In  fact,  this  small  program- 
less  than  $15  million  for  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  entire  country— is 
filled  with  success  stories.  They  are 
small  companies,  small  businesses,  and 
therefore  have  not  often  attracted 
much  public  or  media  attention,  but 
the  successes,  in  terms  of  increased 
employment,  production,  profits,  and 
often  simple  survival  of  hard-pressed 
companies  simply  cannot  be  ignored.  I 
believe  that  Commerce  Department 
officials  should  be  called  to  a(XOimt 
for  what  appears  to  be  nothing  less 
than  a  deliberate  effort  to  subvert  and 
discredit  this  program. 

I  recently  reviewed  a  study  that  pro- 
vides graphic  evidence  of  the  su<x:ess 
of  this  program,  notwithstanding  the 
bureaucratic  difficulties  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  imposed  upon 


it.  That  study,  which  the  Department 
commissioned  but  has  failed  to  release, 
finds  that  of  the  firms  receiving  tech- 
nical assistance,  34.6  percent  had  ad- 
justed and  two-thirds  of  the  remainder 
were  still  in  business.  It  also  makes 
clear  that  the  more  assistance  firms 
received  from  the  program,  be  it  in  de- 
veloping their  adjustment  proposals, 
conducting  diagnostic  surveys  or  re- 
ceiving direct  loans,  the  more  likely 
the  firms  were  to  adjust. 

The  definition  of  adjustment  used  in 
this  study  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
achieve.  To  qualify  as  adjusted  a  firm 
had  to  have  begim  work  on  a  majority 
of  the  remedial  tasks  specified  in  its 
TAAC-approved  adjustment  proposal 
and  have  shown  significant  increases 
in  profits,  sale  or  employment,  such 
sales  or  profitability  increases  being 
equal  to  or  above  the  average  perform- 
ance of  similar  firms  on  that  sector- 
so  that  a  general  improvement  in  sec- 
toral conditions  would  not  be  miscon- 
strued as  an  adjustment  success. 

Mr.  President,  this  study  makes 
clear  in  dramatic  terms  that  this  pro- 
gram worlcs  and  works  well  at  a  very 
low  price.  We  are  talking  about  $15 
million  for  the  entire  program- $28 
million  when  direct  loans  were  being 
made — certainly  one  of  the  most  cost- 
effective  programs  in  the  Government 
based  on  its  results.  I  regret  this  study 
has  not  received  more  attention.  The 
Commerce  E>epartment  should  be 
bragging  about  it  instead  of  burying  it. 
It  demonstrates  that  there  are  effec- 
tive alternatives  to  protection  out 
there,  alternatives  we  should  be  pro- 
moting and  nurturing  rather  than 
hiding. 

[Graphs  and  charts  mentioned  in 
the  study  not  reproducible  in  the 
Record.] 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  study,  along 
with  a  clarifying  letter  by  its  authors. 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[Final  Report] 

Evaluation  or  the  Adjustment  of  Firms 
Assisted  by  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Program:  Economic  Experience 
OP  Client  Firms  Since  1981 

(Study  Prepared  by:  HCR.  Washington.  DC. 

This  report  was  prepared  as  the  final 
product  of  a  study  conducted  under  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  contents  of  the  report  do  not  necessari- 
ly reflect  the  official  views  or  opinions  of 
the  Department,  but  rather  represent  the 
research  and  analyses  done  by  HCR. 

The  study  was  conducted  during  the 
period  of  May  23.  1984  to  May  31.  1985.  As- 
sistance in  data  collection  was  also  provided 
by  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Cen- 
ters located  in  the  13  regions. 

Louise  Woemer.  President  of  HCR.  Bar- 
bara Robinson.  Project  Director.  Hillard 
Davis  and  Leon  Hunt.  Statisticians,  super- 
vised preparation  of  the  report.  Administra- 
tive support  was  provided  by  HCR  staff. 
Vera  Jenkins  typed  the  drafts  and  prepared 
the  report  for  distribution. 


executive  SUMMARY 

This  is  a  report  of  the  economic  adjust- 
ment of  firms  receiving  technical  assistance 
through  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program  (TAAP)  since  1981.  The  objective 
of  the  study  is  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
the  TAAP  in  helping  firms  that  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  imports. 

A.  Findings 

Given  below  is  a  summary  of  findings  re- 
sulting from  our  evaluation  of  the  TAAP 
Program.  These  findings  are  based  on  a  re- 
spondent sample  of  127  firms. 

Overall.  34.6  percent  of  the  firms  had  ad- 
justed as  of  December  31.  1984.  Of  the  re- 
maining 65.4  percent  that  have  not  satisfied 
the  three  criteria  for  adjustment,  two-thirds 
are  still  in  business.  See  page  30. 

Of  the  127  firms  in  the  sample  100  or  78.7 
percent  were  still  in  business.  See  page  30. 

Of  the  122  sample  firms  for  which  no  out- 
come data  were  available.  81.1  percent  are 
estimated  to  still  be  in  business,  thus  in- 
creasing the  likelihood  that  the  rate  of 
firms  satisfying  the  adjustment  criteria  in 
the  future  will  increase.  See  page  39. 

Larger  firms,  those  with  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion in  total  sales  adjusted  at  a  much  higher 
rate  (87.1  percent)  than  the  smaller  firms, 
those  with  less  than  $1  million  in  total  sales 
(19.4  percent).  The  out-of -business  rate  for 
the  smaller  firms  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
those  for  the  larger  firms  (32.3  percent  com- 
pared to  20  percent).  See  page  31. 

Firms  in  the  sample  that  had  their  adjust- 
ment proposal  accepted  within  the  last  12 
months  had  a  lower  adjustment  rate  (28.6 
percent)  than  those  with  longer  periods  of 
time;  36.0  percent  for  the  12-17  months;  40.7 
percent  for  the  18-23  months:  and  33.3  per- 
cent for  the  24-plus  months.  This  may  be  a 
reflection  of  not  enough  time  to  implement 
their  adjustment  proposal.  As  expected  the 
out-of-business  rate  reached  a  maximum  for 
the  24-plus  month  group  (33.3  percent).  See 
page  32. 

Firms  receiving  OTAA  direct  loans  adjust- 
ed at  a  rate  of  66.7  percent  compared  to 
those  receiving  other  types  of  loans  (44.8 
percent).  F'irms  receiving  no  financial  aid 
(loans)  adjusted  at  a  rate  of  30.0  percent 
compared  to  an  adjustment  rate  of  52.3  per- 
cent for  those  who  received  any  type  of 
loan.  See  page  37. 

Firms  within  industries  identified  as  criti- 
cal to  the  U.S.  industrial  base  adjusted  at  es- 
sentially the  same  rate  (33.3  percent)  than 
others  (34.9  percent).  See  page  38. 

Firms  with  government  contracts  had  a 
higher  adjustment  rate  (41.7  percent)  than 
those  without  (33.0  percent).  See  page  38. 

Firms  receiving  assistance  from  the  TACs 
on  developing  their  adjustment  proposals 
adjusted  at  a  much  higher  rate  (38.0  per- 
cent) than  others  (7.1  percent).  However, 
only  14  out  of  the  127  firms  did  not  receive 
assistance  in  developing  their  adjustment 
proposals.  See  page  35. 

Firms  receiving  assistance  from  the 
TAACs  to  conduct  diagnostic  surveys  ad- 
justed at  a  much  higher  rate  (37.0  percent) 
than  firms  that  did  not.  Approximately  91.3 
percent  of  all  firms  received  TAAC  assist- 
ance in  developing  diagnostic  surveys.  See 
page  34. 

B.  Background  of  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Program  (TAAP) 

The  TAAP  was  authorized  by  Public  Law 
93-168:  Trade  Act  of  1974.  This  Act  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  firms 
hurt  by  import  competition.  Over  time,  fi- 


nancial assistance  has  been  de-emphasized 
in  favor  of  technical  assistance. 

Within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
program  is  currently  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
(OTAA)  of  the  International  Trade  Admin- 
istration. Prior  to  September.  1981.  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  (EDA) 
had  this  responsibility. 

The  firm  assistance  program  is  operated 
through  a  network  of  13  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Centers  (TAACs)  located 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  TAACs  are  not  federal  agencies 
but  receive  federal  funds  to  support  the 
services  they  provide  to  client  firms.  Assist- 
ance to  firms  is  provided  on  a  cost  sharing 
basis  with  assisted  firms  paying  a  minimum 
of  25  percent  of  the  total  cost.  The  TAACSs 
are  staffed  by  business  experts  who  provide 
technical  assistance,  disseminate  informa- 
tion, participate  in  seminars  and  assist  firms 
in  developing  petitions  for  certification,  di- 
agnostic surveys  and  adjustment  proposals. 
While  most  firms  use  TAAC^  to  assist  them 
in  their  application,  it  is  not  necessary  and  a 
firm  can  make  a  request  directly  to  OTAA. 
The  interactions  of  the  various  elements  of 
TAAP  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 

After  a  firm  has  been  certified,  the  TAAC 
helps  the  firm  develop  a  diagnostic  survey 
to  identify  problems  and  to  determine 
changes  which  need  to  be  made.  An  adjust- 
ment proposal  designed  to  ameliorate  the 
firm's  performance  is  then  prepared.  If  the 
adjustment  proposal  is  accepted  by  ITA.  the 
TAAC  may  also  help  the  firm  implement 
the  recovery  strategy.  The  TAAC  also  as- 
sists the  firm  to  obtain  financing  to  imple- 
ment the  strategy  which  may  include  help 
in  preparing  an  application  for  a  Trade  Act 
loan. 

During  the  life  of  the  TAAP  a  number  of 
evaluations  have  been  performed  by  both  a 
non-government  contractor  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  For  the  most  part,  these 
have  been  process  evaluations  designed  to 
examine  the  administration  of  the  program 
and  not  to  assess  its  effectiveness  in  improv- 
ing the  client  firms'  economic  heaJth.  These 
evaluations  have  shown  that  TAAP  oper- 
ations are  being  continually  improved,  espe- 
cially its  administration.  However,  there 
have  been  criticisms  of  loan  servicing  and 
loan  application  review. 

This  study  covers  approximately  500  firms 
submitting  adjustment  proposals  between 
June  1.  1981  through  April  24.  1984.  and 
their  economic  performance  through  De- 
cember 31.  1984.  Earlier  history  of  the  pro- 
gram is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Under  the  criteria  of  the  Trade  Act  of 

1974.  the  first  firm  was  certified  as  being 
negatively  affected  by  foreign  trade  in  May. 

1975.  As  of  April  30.  1984  an  additional  2.102 
firms  had  been  certified.  Of  this  number. 
1.265  were  certified  before  the  program  was 
administered  by  ITA  beginning  October  1. 
1981. 

C.  77»«  firm  assistance  process 
For  a  firm  to  receive  assistance  certain 
procedures  must  be  followed.  These  proce- 
dures are  required  to  insure  that  only  firms 
that  meet  the  criteria  set  by  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  are  accepted  in  the  program. 

The  major  components  of  the  process  to 
gain  assistance  are:  Submission  of  petition 
and  qualify  for  certification,  preparation  of 
a  diagnostic  survey,  submission  and  accept- 
ance by  OTAA  of  an  adjustment  proposal, 
and  assistance  implementing  the  adjust- 
ment proposal. 
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Most  firms  that  obtain  aasUtance  go 
through  these  four  components.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  each  is  given  below. 

1.  Certification.— 'P\raa  receiving  assist- 
ance under  the  TAAP  must  first  become 
certified  by  the  OTAA  as  having  been 
harmed  by  Imports.  To  become  certified  a 
firm  must  submit  a  petition  to  the  OTAA 
requesting  certification  and  demonstrating 
that  increased  Imports  of  "like  or  directly 
competitive"  articles  contributed  important- 
ly to  the  decline  in  a  firm's  sales  or  produc- 
tion and  of  the  actual  or  threatened  separa- 
tl<m  of  a  significant  portion  of  the  firm's 
workers.  To  support  the  petition  the  form 
must  describe  the  business  and  its  economic 
history,  identify  its  owners  and  any  affili- 
ates, subsidiaries,  and  parent  firms,  define 
the  articles  produced  and  sold  and  provide 
data  on  sales,  production  and  emplojrment. 
The  petition  is  required  to  provide  a  list  of 
customers  who  may  be  called  to  determine 
whether  they  have  shifted  their  purchases 
to  foreign  sources.  Supporting  documents, 
including  financial  statements  and  state  un- 
employment tax  returns  also  accompany 
the  petition. 

OTAA  reviews  the  petition  and  supporting 
documents  and  notifies  the  firm  within  five 
working  days  of  receiving  the  petition 
whether  it  is  complete  and  acceptable  for 
investigation.  Incomplete  and  otherwise  un- 
acceptable petitions  are  rejected  and  the 
firm  is  notified  by  telephone  followed  by  a 
letter.  If  the  petition  is  acceptable,  OTAA 
begins  an  investigation  and  normally  com- 
pletes its  work  and  either  certifies  the  firm 
or  denies  its  petition  within  60  days.  Howev- 
er, during  the  investigation,  if  OTAA  finds 
the  petition  is  incomplete,  inaccurate  or 
misleading,  it  may  terminate  the  investiga- 
tion. 

If  the  firm  cannot  be  certified.  It  is  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  without  prejudice  and  re- 
submit its  petition  whenever  its  manage- 
ment thinks  that  it  can  meet  the  eligibility 
criteria.  If  the  firm  does  not  agree  to  with- 
draw and  certification  is  denied  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  the  firm  may  not  submit 
another  petition  for  one  year.  A  firm  whose 
petition  has  been  denied  by  the  OTAA  may 
appeal  its  denial  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Trade  Development. 

There  is  no  limit  on  how  large  or  small  a 
firm  can  be  to  qualify  for  certification. 
Firms  that  are  realizing  a  profit  or  firms 
that  have  recently  shut  down  or  are  operat- 
ing under  bankruptcy  proceedings  can  still 
petition  for  certification  and  obtain  assist- 
ance. 

Once  a  firm  is  certified  it  has  two  years 
from  the  date  of  certification  to  submit  an 
acceptable  adjustment  proposal,  which  is 
the  first  step  in  applying  for  implementa- 
tion technical  assistance  and/or  financial 
assiatance.  If  the  adjustment  proposal  is  not 
accepted  and  the  two-year  period  has  ex- 
pired, the  firm  must  petition  again  for  certi- 
fication and  be  recertified  before  it  may 
apply  for  assistance  again. 

2.  Diagnottic  surrey.— The  diagnostic 
surrey  is  used  to  review  the  current  position 
of  the  firm.  It  is  through  this  device  that 
the  firm's  strengths,  wealuiesses,  resources 
and  problems  are  highlighted.  The  survey 
also  provides  a  succinct  analysis  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  must  be  overcome  if  the  firm  is 
to  develop  an  acceptable  adjustment  propos- 
al for  survival. 

The  preparation  of  a  diagnostic  survey  is 
required  for  every  firm  seeking  assistance 
unless  a  waiver  is  given  in  writing.  Such 
waivers  are  given  only  in  those  rare  in- 
stances when  the  firm's  position  is  clearly 


and  completely  understood  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a  document  would  be  redun- 
dant. 

Preparation  of  the  diagnostic  survey  Is 
usually  done  with  TAAC  assistance  al- 
though that  is  not  required.  In  rare  in- 
stances firms  use  outside  consultants  in  de- 
veloping diagnostic  surveys. 

The  adjustment  proposal  is  usually  devel- 
oped and  structured  using  the  results  of  the 
diagnostic  survey.  Therefore  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  diagnostic  results  reflect 
the  true  condition  of  the  firm. 

3.  Adjustment  proposot— An  adjustment 
proposal  is  a  document  prepared  by  a  certi- 
fied firm,  usually  with  assistance  from  a 
TAAC,  to  explain  briefly  the  strategy  and 
plan  of  action  the  firm  intends  to  employ  to 
adjust  to  the  impact  of  imports,  and  what 
type  of  assistance  it  intends  to  seek  under 
the  Trade  Act  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Before 
a  firm  is  authorized  to  seek  implementation 
technical  or  financial  assistance  under  the 
Trade  Act,  it  is  required  to  submit  and  re- 
ceive acceptance  of  an  adjustment  proposal. 

After  an  adjustment  proposal  is  received 
by  OTAA  it  is  reviewed  by  the  Adjustment 
Proposal  Review  Committee.  This  commit- 
tee recommends  action  on  the  adjustment 
proposal  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretlu'y 
for  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance.  This  pro- 
posal is  usually  reviewed  and  a  decision 
made  within  five  to  ten  working  days.  If  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  finds  the  pro- 
posal to  meet  the  criteria  of  the  Act.  he  or 
she  may  accept  the  proposal  and  authorize 
the  submission  of  the  balance  of  the  appli- 
cation for  implementation  technical  assist- 
ance and/or  financial  assistance.  If  the  ad- 
justment proposal  is  found  not  to  meet  the 
criteria  of  the  Act,  the  firm  is  informed  of 
non-acceptance.  In  some  cases,  an  adjust- 
ment proposal  is  accepted  based  upon  cru- 
cial conditions  being  required  to  be  satisfied 
before  all  or  part  of  the  assistance  can  be 
provided.  Also,  the  firm  must  apply  for  the 
assistance  outlined  in  the  adjustment  pro- 
posal within  six  months  or  a  new  adjust- 
ment proposal  will  be  required. 

4.  Implementation  of  the  aifuatment  strat- 
egy.—Once  the  adjustment  proposal  has 
been  accepted  by  OTAA  the  firm  is  eligible 
to  apply  for  assistance  in  implementing  the 
plan.  This  is  usually  in  the  form  of  techni- 
cal assistance.  Such  assistance  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  firm's  adjustment  proposal  and 
may  consist  of  market  studies,  studies  to  im- 
prove productivity,  assistance  in  installing 
management  controls,  system  designs  for 
new  products  or  helping  a  firm  prepare  an 
application  for  a  loan  or  loan  guarantee 
under  the  Trade  Act  or  other  available  pro- 
grams. 

In  some  instances  OTAA  requires  firms  re- 
ceiving Trade  Act  loans  to  agree  to  receive 
technical  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  ad- 
justment proposal.  Such  assistance  general- 
ly consist  of  monthly  or  quarterly  visits  by 
TAAC  staff  whose  services  have  been  agreed 
to  by  the  firm,  the  TAAC  and  OTAA.  The 
purpose  of  these  visits  are  to  review 
progress  in  accomplishing  the  firm's  recov- 
ery and  to  uncover  any  problem  which  could 
impede  implementation  of  the  firm's  recov- 
ery strategy.  Such  visits  may  lead  to  recom- 
mendations for  additional  technical  or  fi- 
nancial assistance. 

D.  Study  methodology 

The  purpose  of  the  TAAP  Is  to  assist 
import-Impacted  firms  achieve  economic  ad- 
justment. While  the  idea  of  adjustment  is 
clear— it  suggests  a  return  to  economic 
health— it  is  not  explicitly  defined  either  in 
the    legislation    or    TAAP    administrative 


guidelines.  Therefore  considering  the  defini- 
tion of  adjustment  was  the  initial  task  in 
this  research. 

It  Is  clear  that  an  evaluation  of  the  TAAP 
should  include  several  elements.  First,  there 
must  be  a  connection  between  the  assistance 
rendered  by  a  TAAC  and  subsequent  behav- 
ior of  its  client  firms.  In  other  words,  a 
TAAC  must  not  only  advise  an  Impacted 
firm,  but  there  must  be  an  indication  that 
its  advice  has  been  understood  and  followed. 
A  firm's  implementation  of  an  OTAA  ac- 
cepted adjustment  proposal  is  evidence  that 
the  TAAC's  advice  is  being  taken. 

Secondly,  the  TAAC's  prescriptions  must 
be  effective.  They  must,  if  implemented,  ac- 
tually have  some  beneficial  effects  on  the 
client  firm.  The  clearest  indication  of  such 
effectiveness  is  improvement  in  a  firm's 
Income  statement  sheet:  increased  sales 
and/or  profits.  Furthermore,  since  one  of 
the  goals  of  the  TAAP  is  to  preserve  jobs, 
the  increase  in  a  firm's  employment  is  a 
positive  economic  effect. 

There  also  remains  the  question  of  attri- 
bution: is  a  firm's  progress  due  to  the 
TAAC's  Intervention  or  is  it  simply  the 
result  of  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  indus- 
trial sector?  If  the  client  firm  has  not  done 
as  well  as  its  Standard  Industry  Code  (SIC) 
classification  average,  we  might  conclude 
that  its  performance  is  unrelated  to  the 
TAAC's  assistance,  since  it  is  relatively 
worse  off  than  its  peer  firms  which  have  not 
been  assisted. 

We  used  these  three  considerations  to 
construct  an  operational  definition  of  ad- 
justment. To  be  adjusted,  a  firm  must  have: 

Begun  Implementation  of  a  majority  of 
the  tasks  specified  by  its  adjustment  propos- 
al. 

Shown  Improvement  in  sales  or  profitabil- 
ity or  increase  in  employment  after  TAAC 
assistance. 

Increased  its  sales  or  profit  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding the  average  performance  for  similar 
firms  (in  the  same  4-dlglt  SIC  with  approxi- 
mately equal  sales). 

We  selected  a  random  sample  of  249  firms 
from  a  total  of  426  firms  which  had  com- 
pleted diagnostic  surveys  and/or  adjustment 
proposal  since  1981.  and  collected,  for  each 
firm,  routine  administrative  data  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  three  preceding  adjustment 
criteria.  Outcome  data  on  approximately  51 
percent  of  the  sampled  firms  were  obtained 
and  used  in  this  evaluation. 

E.  Conclusions 

The  results  from  the  study  suggest  that 
the  TAAP  has  had  a  beneficial  economic 
effect  on  their  clients  of  import-impacted 
firms.  While  our  estimate  of  a  35  percent 
adjustment  rate  may  be  too  high,  because  of 
response  bias  (a  greater  tendency  for  suc- 
cessful firms  to  respond),  the  success  rate 
would  still  be  about  18  percent  if  no  other 
firms  in  the  total  sample  of  249  had  adjust- 
ed successfully. 

However,  if  less  stringent  criteria  of  ad- 
justment are  used,  the  rates  would  be  even 
higher.  The  effect  of  alternative  definitions 
are  discussed  In  the  study  results  on  pages 
25  and  41. 

F.  Recommendations 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  the 
following  recommendations  are  offered: 

The  state-of-the-art  of  predicting  econom- 
ic performance  is  such  that,  with  compara- 
tive ease,  OTAA  can  predict  which  firms  are 
most  likely  to  be  successful  in  achieving  ad- 
justment and  which  would  not.  In  the 
future,  OTAA  should  consider  using  this 
type  of  algorithm. 


A  reporting  system  is  basic  to  the  monitor- 
ing, evaluation  and  management  of  a  pro- 
gram. As  a  tool  In  achieving  these  ends,  a 
management  Information  system  that  could 
be  used  to  obtain  and  process  the  tyi>e  of  in- 
formation needed  should  be  developed  and 
Implemented.  This  system  need  not  be  ex- 
tensive but  Include  key  Indicators  needed  to 
monitor  performance  of  a  client  firm. 

Since  the  TAAP  has  had  at  a  minimum  a 
moderate  success  rate,  a  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis should  be  performed  to  show  what  over- 
all benefits  have  accrued  from  the  program. 
That  Is,  added  data  and  factors  could  form 
the  basis  for  estimating  numbers  of  jobs  re- 
tained, taxes  paid,  salaries  paid,  etc. 

I.  STUDY  DESIGN 

A.  The  study  population:  Firms  entering  the 
TAAP  between  June  1981  and  Apnl  1984 
For  purpose  of  this  evaluation,  the  popu- 
lation consisted  of  all  firms  receiving  techni- 
cal assistance  and  Trade  Act  certification 
between  June  I,  1981  and  April  24,  1984. 
The  reason  for  selecting  this  starting  date 
rather  than  the  beginning  of  the  program 
was  to  evaluate  the  program  as  it  Is  current- 
ly structured.  During  June.  1981,  substantial 
program  changes  were  initiated  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  inuninent  transfer  of  the  pro- 
gram from  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration to  the  International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration. This  transfer  did  not  take 
effect  until  September.  1981.  Because  of 
this  transfer.  OTAA  was  able  to  Implement 
changes  In  the  operating  procedures,  guide- 
lines and  administrative  management  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  assistance  program 
in  place  before  that  date. 

To  identify  the  population  from  which  a 
sample  of  firms  would  be  selected.  HCR 
used  a  list  supplied  by  OTAA  of  all  certified 
firms  which  had  submitted  adjustment  pro- 
posals and  received  technical  assistance 
during  the  dates  given  above.  The  list  con- 
tained the  names  of  487  firms.  It  represent- 
ed firms  from  all  13  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  and  those  firms  that 
sent  their  petitions  directly  to  OTAA.  Some 
of  the  firms  were  listed  more  than  once  be- 
cause they  submitted  more  than  one  adjust- 
ment proposal  and  received  assistance  under 
each  plan.  After  eliminating  multiple  list- 
ings, there  were  426  different  firms  in  the 
population  of  certified  firms. 

HCR  considered  the  Inclusion  of  a  control 
group  of  firms  for  comparison  purposes. 
This  group  was  to  have  included  matched 


firms  that  received  no  assistance  from 
OTAA.  A  feasibility  study  was  conducted 
which  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  practical 
to  compare  TAAC  clients  to  matched  con- 
trols in  a  quasi-experimental  design.  There 
are  two  problems:  A  client  firm  may  be 
genuinely  unique-such  as  firm  x,'  the  sole 
remaining  U.S.  manufacturer  of  a  mechani- 
cal device,  and  therefore.  Incomparable;  and 
a  client  firm  may  have  a  imique  product 
mix,  with  substantial  volume  in  several  4- 
digit  SICS.  such  as  firm  y  ■  which  makes 
blister  packaged  hardware,  shopping  carts, 
T.V.  antenna  parts,  and  auto  accessories. 

In  principle,  it  would  be  possible  to  com- 
pare unique  companies  to  future  competi- 
tors in  their  new  product  line  after  adjust- 
ment. For  example,  firm  x  is  developing  a 
unique  product  which  will  compete  both 
with  imports  and  with  U.S.  producers.  So 
far.  however,  few  such  situations  appear  to 
have  developed  far  enough  to  warrant  eval- 
uation. 

For  companies  with  unique  product  mixes, 
it  might  be  possible  to  compare  them  to 
competitors  by  SIC  for  each  major  product, 
but  there  is  no  assurance  that  any  competi- 
tor will  be  like  the  client.  For  instance,  firm 
y  with  $7  to  $8  million  in  sales  competes  di- 
rectly with  larger  companies  which  are  10 
times  Its  size. 

We  therefore  concluded  that  a  quasi-ex- 
perimental design,  in  which  TAAP  client 
firms  were  compared  to  a  matched  control 
group  of  unassisted  firms,  was  not  feasible 
because  reasonably  similar  controls  could 
not  be  found.  We  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
statistical  controls— a  comparison  l>etween 
TAAP  clients  and  the  average  behavior  of 
similar  firms  in  their  four-digit  SIC  as  de- 
scribed below. 

Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of  firms  in 
the  population  and  sample  by  regioi;  In  the 
population  the  Midwest  region  has  tho  larg- 
est percentage  (13.5),  followed  by  the  New 
Jersey  region  with  13.4  percent  and  Metro 
New  York  with  12.0  percent.  The  three  most 
recently  established  regions,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain, Puerto  Rico  and  Great  I<akes  were  es- 
tablished after  September,  1981  and  did  not 
become  o[>eratlonal  until  after  mid-year 
1982.  This  is  reflected  in  the  small  number 
of  firms  listed  for  those  regions.  For  exam- 
ple, since  being  established,  the  Rocky 
Mountain,  Great  Lakes  and  Puerto  Rico 
TAACs  have  assisted  eight,  three  and  four 
firms,  respectively. 


Firms  in  the  evaluation  sample  were  clas- 
sified into  20  different  two-digit  SIC  sectors. 
These  were  as  diverse  as  the  production  of 
agricultural  products  to  the  manufacture  of 
high  technology  products. 

Approximately  22.8  percent  of  the  assisted 
firms  were  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
apparel  products  (Table  2).  This  is  more 
than  twice  as  many  as  any  of  the  other  SIC 
categories  listed.  Nine  of  the  13  TAACs  had 
a  majority,  or  equal  number,  of  assisted 
firms  classified  in  this  category.  Only  the 
Great  Lakes,  New  York  State  and  New  Enc- 
land  TAACs  differed. 

The  second  most  frequent  category  of 
firms  which  were  certified  was  in  fabrica- 
tion of  electrical  machinery  and  supplies 
(11.3  percent).  A  majority  of  the  firms  from 
the  Great  Lakes  and  New  York  State 
TAACs,  66.7  and  21.2  percent  respectively, 
were  classified  In  this  category. 

It  has  been  approximately  three-and-a- 
half  years  since  the  first  firm  was  certified 
after  ITA  assumed  management  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  means  that  the  firms  in  the 
sample  frame  have  had  a  maximum  of 
tliree-and-a-half  years  to  implement  their 
plans  and  show  adjustment.  Table  3  indi- 
cates the  length  of  time  between  the  date 
the  Adjustment  Proposal  Review  Commit- 
tee met  and  December  31,  1984,  the  last  pos- 
sible quarter  for  which  performance  data 
were  available.  This  table  shows  how  much 
time  the  firms  have  had  to  implement  their 
adjustment  proposals  which  is  also  the 
length  of  time  on  which  their  adjustment 
can  be  assessed. 

Approximately  50.9  percent  of  the  firms 
have  had  two  or  more  years  to  Implement 
their  plans  while  84.5  percent  have  had  one 
or  more  years.  When  time  Interval  is  com- 
pared to  type  industry,  the  difference  In  in- 
terest over  time  can  be  seen;  for  example. 
28.5  percent  of  the  firms  that  have  been  in 
program  for  more  than  24  months  were  ap- 
parel product  firms  compared  to  16.8  per- 
cent of  those  with  less  than  one  year  of  par- 
ticipation. 

B.  Study  sample 

This  evaluation  was  based  on  results  from 
a  random  stratified  sample  of  firms.  Certain 
criteria  were  imposed  to  insure  selection  of 
firms  with  characteristics  that  were  of  Inter- 
est to  the  evaluation.  These  characteristics 
defined  the  sampling  strata. 


'  Actual  firm  names  are  disguised  to  protect  priva- 


cy. 
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TABLE  2.-tNJM8£R  AND  PERCENT  Of  HRMS  SUBMITTING  ADJUSTMENT  PROTOSALS  TO  OTAA  BY  TAAC  REGION  AND  TYPE  INDUSTRY;  JUNE,  1981  TO  APRIL,  1984 
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The  following  guidelines  were  used  in  se- 
lecting the  sample: 

All  regions  should  be  represented  in  the 
sample. 

All  firms  must  have  submitted  either  a  di- 
agnostic survey  or  an  adjustment  proposal. 

Twenty-five  of  the  included  firms  must 
have  completed  diagnostic  surveys,  but  not 
adjustment  proposals. 


Some  firms  must  have  submitted  adjust- 
ment proposals  that  were  not  acceptable  to 
OTAA. 

Several  firms  must  have  completed  diag- 
nostic surveys  and  adjustment  proposals 
without  TAAC  assistance. 

At  least  50  of  the  sample  f'rms  must  be 
government  suppliers. 


A  total  sample  of  249  firms  was  chosen 
from  all  firms  entering  the  program  since 
1981. 

Since  the  inclusion  of  firms  with  diagnos- 
tic surveys  but  no  adjustment  proposal  was 
an  important  condition,  all  firms  meeting 
this  condition  were  taken  from  the  popula- 
tion, stratified  by  region  and  a  sample  of  25 
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was  selected.  Ten  of  the  13  regions  had 
firms  that  met  this  condition. 

The  remainder  of  the  population  was  then 
stratified  by  region,  type  industry  and  year 
certified  and  a  sample  of  224  firms  selected. 
C.  Description  of  sample 

Table  1  shows  the  relative  number  and 
percent  of  firms  selected  by  region.  Except 
for  differences  caused  by  satisfying  the  con- 
ditions given  above,  the  distribution  of  firms 
in  the  sample  was  similar  to  that  of  the  pop- 
ulation. As  in  the  study  population,  the  New 
Jersey  and  Midwest  TAACs  had  the  largest 
proportion  of  firms. 

Table  4  below  shows  the  source  of  the  di- 
agnostic survey,  adjustment  proposal  and 
technical  assistance  for  the  assisted  firms. 
Assistance  In  these  three  areas  of  interven- 
tion can  originate  from  the  TAAC,  non- 
TAAC  sources,  a  combination  of  the  two  or 
none  at  all.' 

TABLE  4.-S00RCE  OF  DIAGNOSTIC  SURVEY  ADJUSTMENT 
PROPOSAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AMONG  SAMPLE 
FIRMS 
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TAACs  provided  the  majority  of  assist- 
ance in  all  three  areas,  approximately  68 
percent  for  the  diagnostic  survey,  72  percent 
for  adjustment  proposal  and  78  percent  of 
the  implementation  of  technical  assistance. 
The  large  Not  Done  category  under  adjust- 
ment proposal  represents  an  intentional 
sampling  of  firms  where  no  adjustment  pro- 
posal was  done.  If  a  determination  of  the 
source  of  the  diagnostic  survey,  adjustment 
plan  or  technical  assistance  could  not  be 
made,  it  was  then  classified  as  "undeter- 
mined." 

In  instances  where  both  TAAC  and  non- 
TAAC  assistance  were  received  in  perform- 
ing the  diagnostic  survey  or  developing  the 
adjustment  proposal  the  source  was  classi- 
fied as  both. 

Table  5  shows  the  number  and  percent  of 
the  sampled  firms  classified  by  their  two- 
digit  SIC  code.  The  distribution  of  firms  in 
the  sample  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the 
population. 

TABLE  5.-NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  SAMPLED  FIRMS  BY 
INDUSTRY  TYPE  AND  TWO-DIGIT  SIC  CODE 
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■  Records  of  the  Technical  Assistance  Division. 
OTAA,  Indicate  higher  proportions  of  TACC-assist- 
ed  activity,  suggesting  that  respondents  may  have 
misunderstood  this  source  classification  and  that 
the  Information  in  Table  4  may  be  unreliable. 


TABLE  5.-NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  SAMPLED  HRMS  BY 
INDUSTRY  TYPE  AND  TWO-DIGIT  SIC  CODE-Continued 
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Approximately  24.1  percent  of  the  sample 
firms  were  classified  as  apparel  industry 
compared  to  22.8  percent  in  the  population. 
Similar  comparisons  for  other  SIC  catego- 
ries are  seen  between  the  sample  and  the 
population. 

Firms  in  critical  industries  were  another 
important  group.  Of  the  249  firms  in  the 
sample,  47  (18.5  percent)  were  classified  as 
critical.  The  criteria  for  making  this  deter- 
mination were  contained  in  an  OTAA 
paper.* 

Types  of  financial  assistance  other  than 
that  provided  for  technical  assistance  were 
also  of  interest  for  the  evaluation.  Approxi- 
mately 67  percent  of  the  sampled  firms  re- 
ceived no  financial  assistance  and  17  percent 
received  either  direct  loans  or  loan  guaran- 
tees by  OTAA,  and  16  percent  received  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  private  sources  or 
SBA  (Table  6). 


TABLE  6. 


-NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  FIRMS  RECEIVING 
FINANQNG  BY  SOURCE 
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■  Fmanciai  assistance  status  of   38  firms  couM   not   lie  determined 

D.  Data  collection 

The  major  issues  of  concern  in  this  study 
were: 

Extent  of  adjustment  by  firms  in  the  pro- 
gram; 

Differences  in  firm  adjustment  based 
upon  size  of  firm,  industry.  TAAC  versus 
non-TACC  assistance  and  firms  receiving 
Trade  Act  financial  assistance; 

Extent  and  effectiveness  of  trade  adjust- 
ment technical  and  financial  assistance  re- 
ceived; 

Extent  and  effectiveness  of  non-Trade  Act 
financial  assistance  received: 

Relationship  between  date  adjustment 
proposal  was  accepted  and  likelihood  of 
long-term  adjustment: 

Extent  diagnostic  surveys  helped  firms 
formulate  their  areas  of  opportunity: 

Cost  reductions  resulting  from  assisting 
Government  suppliers:  and 

Effect  of  the  program  on  firms  in  critical 
Industries. 

Measures  developed  to  address  these 
issues  were  classified  into  four  different 
areas.  These  were: 

Descriptive  Measures: 

Type  Firm  (SIC  Code); 

Location  of  Firm  (State  and  Region); 

Whether  Government  Supplier  (Informa- 
tion Obtained  from  TAACs); 


'  Gren,  Jeffrey.  "Analysis  of  the  Injury  by  For- 
eign Trade  of  Critical  Industries."  May  10.  1984: 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  ITA/OTAA. 


Whether  Critical  Industry; 

Size  of  Firm  (Number  of  Employment, 
Amoimt  of  Sales). 

Pre-Certif ication  Performance  Measures: 

Economic  Performance  Prior  to  Certifica- 
tion (Sales,  Profits,  Employment,  etc.,  by 
Year). 

Intervention  Measures: 

Date  Certified; 

Source  of  Diagnostic  Survejr; 

Date  Adjustment  Proposal  Accepted; 

Type  and  Cost  of  Assistance  Provided; 

Operational  Areas  Reviewed  During  Diag- 
nostic Survey  Process: 

Operational  Areas  Receiving  Attention 
During  Adjustment;  Proposal  Implementa- 
tion: 

Length  of  Time  Between  Acceptance  of 
Adjustment  Proposal  and  December  31, 
1984. 

Outcome  Measures: 

Ek:onomic  Performance  After  Develop- 
ment of  Adjustment  Proposal; 

Current  Status  of  Firm; 

Extent  of  Adjustment. 

To  collect  this  information  the  files  of  the 
individual  firms  were  reviewed  and  were 
available,  the  data  were  extracted.  Where 
data  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  files, 
TAACs  were  asked  to  supply  whatever  they 
had  in  their  files  or  contact  the  firm  direct- 
ly to  try  and  obtain  the  needed  data.  Where 
this  was  impossible,  HCR  contacted  or  tried 
to  contact  the  firms  directly.  Performance 
information  on  110  firms  were  obtained  by 
TAACs  and  17  by  HCR. 

One  of  the  limiting  factors  of  the  data  col- 
lection procedures  was  the  requirement  of 
using  routine  administrative  file  data  rather 
than  a  standardized  data  collection  instru- 
ment, which  would  have  made  the  collection 
of  data  imiform  for  all  firms  in  the  sample. 

Another  limiting  factor  was  lack  of  au- 
thority to  require  firms  to  supply  post-inter- 
vention economic  performance  data  for  the 
evaluation.  Some  firms  would  not  cooperate, 
especially  those  that  received  only  assist- 
ance in  developing  the  diagnostic  survey  or 
an  adjustment  proposal  from  OTAA,  which 
limits  inferences  to  firms  that  would  cooper- 
ate in  supplying  the  information. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  since  a  firm  would 
not  provide  performance  data,  its  perform- 
ance was  either  better  or  worse  than  those 
firms  willing  to  divulge  this  information. 
The  degree  to  which  this  bias  may  influence 
our  results  is  discussed  below. 

Every  effort  was  made,  within  the  time 
and  financial  constraints,  to  collect  as  com- 
plete a  set  of  data  as  possible.  Some  of  the 
firms  had  gone  out  of  business,  and  since 
performance  data  after  the  acceptance  of 
the  adjustment  proposal  are  not  routinely 
collected  by  OTAA  or  the  TAACs,  it  was  not 
possible  to  collect  these  data.  It  could  be  as- 
sumed, however,  that  the  performance  of 
the  firms  that  went  out  of  business  was  not 
good.  Other  firms  refused  to  participate. 

£.  Data  processing 

Data  were  coded  and  put  on  a  computer 
disk  and  checked  for  consistency  and  out-of- 
range  values.  The  intent  was  to  insure  that 
the  data  were  of  the  highest  quality  possi- 
ble. 

The  veracity  of  the  data  obtained  from 
the  firm  could  not  be  checked  except  for 
consistency.  Whether  or  not  a  firm  falsified 
its  records  to  show  that  its  stated  perform- 
ance was  different  from  its  actual  perform- 
ance, for  whatever  reason,  could  not  be  de- 
termined by  our  procedures  if  the  data  pro- 
vided were  internally  consistent. 
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Frequency  distribution  of  each  of  the  vari- 
ables were  run  to  check  for  outliers  and  out- 
of-range  values.  If  inconsistent  values  were 
found  they  were  re-checked  and,  where  pos- 
sible, corrections  were  made. 

Data  were  analyzed  using  the  SPSS  (Sta- 
tistical Packages  for  the  Social  Sciences) 
micro-software  package.  Cross  tabulation, 
frequency  distributions  and  statistical  tests 
were  performed. 

II.  STUDY  KKSULTS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  deter- 
mine how  effective  the  TAAP  has  been  in 
helping  import-impacted  firms  to  recover 
their  economic  health.  This  process  of  re- 
covery is  often  called  "adjustment",  and  ad- 
justment has  a  variety  of  definitions,  all  of 
which  fall  into  one  of  two  general  classes: 

Proceaa  definitions  of  adjustment  which 
are  based  on  activities  a  firm  undertakes  to 
improve  its  condition.  For  example,  a  proc- 
ess definition  might  include  such  goals  as 
improving  marketing  strategy  or  strength- 
ening management  controls  by  implement- 
ing a  management  information  system.  Here 
adjustment  is  achieved  when  the  troubled 
firm  has  completed  the  processes  which  are 
regarded  as  necessary  to  solve  its  problems. 

Outcome  definitions  of  adjustment  depend 
on  more  or  less  objective  and  measurable  in- 
dices which  reflect  the  economic  status  of 
the  firm.  For  instance  an  outcome  defini- 
tion might  include  increased  sales  by  10  per- 
cent and/or  show  a  profit.  Here  adjustment 
is  accomplished  by  showing  such  balance 
sheet  or  similar  improvements. 

Whatever  definition  one  chooses  to  adopt, 
it  is  clear  that  both  process  changes  and  ob- 
jective outcomes  are  important.  Obviously  if 
a  firm  has  difficulties,  it  should  do  some- 
thing different  from  what  it  is  currently 
doing  (process  changes),  and  such  changes 
should  ultimately  result  in  objective  im- 
provements in  balance  sheet  items,  or  else 
their  relevance  is  questionable. 

To  satisfy  both  requirements,  we  devel- 
oped a  three-part  test  of  economic  adjust- 
ment for  TAAP  client  firms.  A  firm  is  count- 
ed as  tiaving  adjusted  when  it  achieves  all  of 
the  following  goals: 

It  has  begun  work  on  a  majority  of  the  re- 
medial tasks  specified  in  its  TAAC-approved 
adjustment  proposal. 

It  shows  significant  increases  in  profits, 
sales  or  employment  over  the  period  prior 
to  its  entry  into  the  TAAP. 

Its  sales  or  profitability  in  the  second 
bullet  above  are  at  least  equal  to  the  aver- 
age performance  of  similar  firms  in  its  in- 
dustrial section  (four-digit  SIC). 

Goal  1  above  tries  to  establish  a  link  be- 
tween the  activities  of  the  TAAC  and  the 
subsequent  success  or  failure  of  a  client  firm 
In  Goal  2.  Obviously  if  a  firm  Ignores  the  re- 
sults of  the  TAAC's  diagnostic  survey  and 
fails  to  act  on  the  adjustment  proposal,  the 
TAAC  is  not  responsible  for  its  failure  or  its 
success.  The  test  of  Goal  3  intends  to  sepa- 
rate the  performance  of  the  client  firm 
from  changes  in  the  overall  economic  cli- 
mate affecting  its  particular  type  of  busi- 
ness. The  narrowest  index  of  specific  eco- 
nomic climate  is  Robert  Morris  Associates 
annual  averages  of  sales,  etc  by  four-digit 
SIC,  for  firms  of  similar  size  (by  sales 
volume).  We  compared  client  firms'  per- 
formance to  these  averages  to  see  if  any  im- 
provement were  equal  to  or  greater  than 
those  of  their  peer  firms. 

A.  RetpoTue  rate  and  representativeneu  of 

N^     respondent  sample 
One   nondred   twenty-seven   of   the   249 
firms  sampled  provided  sufficient  data  to  be 
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analyzed  for  adjustment,  a  final  response       TABLE  9.-NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  FIRMS  ON  WHICH 

rate  of  about  51  percent.  We  would  like  to     OUTCOME  DATA  WERE  AVAIIABLE  BY  SK  COO£-Continued 

use  this  sample  to  draw  inferences  about  ad- 
justment in  the  entire  population.  To  do  so, 

we  must  examine  the  respondents  to  see  if 

there   is   any   obvious   bias   in   this  group  ^ 

which    systematically    differentiates    them     

from  the  overall  population. 
We  compared   respondents   to  the   total     * 

population  in  terms  of  three  characteristics,     20I 

then  tested  the  respondent  subsample  to  see     22.1 

if  they  were  statistically  like  the  parent  dis-     ^" 

tributions.  The  characteristics  were:  ^j " 

Duration  of  experience  in  TAAP  since  cer-     nZ 

tification.  >.... 

TAAC.  and  5 

SIC  (two-digit).  33:::: 

Tables  7,  8  and  9  show  the  parent  popula-    34... 

tion  and  corresponding  respondent  distribu-    j^  - 

tions  of  these   three  characteristics.   Chi-     y" 

Square  tests  suggest  that  the  respondents     31 -^ 

are  not  precisely  representative  of  the  over-     * 

all  population,  except   for  the  SIC  code.  low 

However,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  t^tx 

adjustment   rate   is  greatly   influenced  by     ^   '  ' 

these  variations  between  sample  and  parent 

population.  There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  re- 

spondent sample  might  be  biased  with  re- 
spect to  adjustment.  Since  our  purpose  is  to 
determine  adjustment  rate  (percentage  of 
firms  achieving  economic  adjustment),'  we 
must  ensure  that  the  respondent  sample, 
even  if  otherwise  representative,  is  not 
biased  in  favor  of  more  successful  firms  or 
against  unsuccessful  ones.  For  instance, 
TAACs  might  have  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously discouraged  responses  from  firms 
they  knew  to  be  failures. 

To  test  this  possibility,  we  divided  re- 
spondents into  two  groups— those  sampled 
by  the  TAAC^  and  those  contacted  directly 
by  HCR.  If  the  TAACs  had  (consciously  or 
inadvertently)  selected  the  better  firms  and 
encouraged  their  response  while  ignoring 
their  less  well-off  clients,  then  we  might 
suppose  that  the  adjustment  rate  would  be 
significantly  higher  in  the  TAAC-sampled 
group. 

Table  10  shows  that  adjustment  rates  in 
firms  sampled  by  HCR  and  by  the  TAACs 
are  virtually  identical  (both  about  35  per- 
cent). Therefore  we  conclude  that  the 
TAACs  themselves  did  not  contribute  to  any 
response  bias  in  favor  of  successful  firms. 

TABLE  lO.-RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SOURCE  OF  OUTCOME 
DATA  AND  ADJUSTMENT  STATUS 


TABLE  /.-COMPARISON  BETWEEN  PARENT  POPULATION 
AND  FIRMS  ON  WHICH  OUTCOME  DATA  WERE  AVAIIABLE 
BY  TIME  SINCE  ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSAL  ACCEPTED 
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TABLE  8.-C0MPARtS0N  BETWEEN  PARENT  POPULATION 
AND  FIRMS  ON  WHICH  OUTCOME  DATA  WERE  AVAILABLE 
BY  TAAC  AREA 
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TABLE  9.-NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  FIRMS  ON  WHICH 
OUTCOME  DATA  WERE  AVAILABLE  BY  SIC  CODE 
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In  general,  we  cannot  conclude  that  the 
respondent  sample  is  perfectly  representa- 
tive of  the  total  study  population.  However, 
whatever  biases  exist  seem  to  be  relatively 
unimportant  to  adjustment  rate.  Moreover, 
we  will  be  able  to  show  that  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial minimum  adjustment  rate  which  is 
unaffected  by  any  response  bias. 
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B.  Analysis  of  Respondent  Data 
1.  Extent  of  i4(tjusfment.— Approxlmatley 
35  percent  of  the  127  respondent  firms  were 
classified  as  adjusted,  having  met  all  three 
of  the  adjustment  criteria.  Forty-four  per- 
cent did  not  meet  all  criteria  and  21  percent 
were  out  of  business. 

TAHI  ll.-NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  RRMS  ADJUSTED 
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Adjustment  may  obviously  depend  on  a 
number  of  factors  including  size,  length  of 
time  since  certification,  type  of  industry, 
etc.  For  example,  firms  that  have  received 
assistance  within  the  last  year  have  had  less 
time  to  adjust  than  firms  with  longer  dura- 
tions. Conversely,  these  firms  have  had  less 
time  to  fail  (go  out  of  business)  than  the 
older  firms. 

Many  of  the  respondent  firms  met  some 
of  the  adjustment  criteria  but  not  all  three. 
Table  12  shows  the  percentage  passing  each 
of  the  individual  adjustment  criteria  (or 
sub-criteria),  broken  down  according  to 
whether  they  were  completely  adjusted  or 
not. 

TABLE  12.-PERCENTAGE  OF  FIRMS  PASSING  EACH 
ADJUSTMENT  CRITERIA 
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TABLE  13.-NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  HRMS  ADJUSTING 
BY  RRM'S  SALES  VOIUM 
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Ing  an  average  adjustment  rate  as  if  each 
SIC  were  equally  represented  in  the  periods 
less  than  and  greater  than  18  monttis.  The 
averages  for  these  two  periods  are  about  the 
same— 30  and  32  percent— suggesting,  as 
found  above,  that  so  far  adjustment  rates 
has  not  increased  with  duration  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

TABLE  15.-A0JUSTMENT  RATE  BY  TIME  SINCE 
ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSAL  ACCEPTANCE  FOR  MAJOR  SCS 
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3.  Time  Since  AdjustTnent  Proposal  Accept- 
ed,—To  assess  the  effect  of  time  on  adjust- 
ment, the  time  interval  between  date  of  ac- 
ceptance of  the  adjustment  proposal  and 
December  31,  1984  were  used.  These  inter- 
vals were  then  classified  into  <12,  12-17,  18- 
23  and  24 -^  month  categories.  The  majority 
of  firms  (54)  fell  into  the  24 -1-  months  group 
with  the  other  categories  having  about 
equal  numbers. 

There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  adjust- 
ment rates  to  increase  with  greater  time  in- 
tervals (Table  14). 

TABLE  ^.-RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TIME  SINCE  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  ADJUSTMENT  PROPOSAL  AND  ADJUSTMENT 
STATUS 
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For  example,  72  percent  had  made 
progress  on  a  majority  of  the  goals  required 
by  their  adjustment  proposals.  Of  these, 
more  than  a  third  (28  percent)  had  not  yet 
met  all  the  other  criteria,  but  presumably 
might  do  so  sometime  in  the  future.  There- 
fore there  is  a  possibility  that  overall  ad- 
justment rates  might  increase  if  this  same 
sample  of  firms  were  analyzed  at  a  later 
date. 

Table  13  also  demonstrates  that  the  most 
rigorous  criteria  in  our  adjustment  defini- 
tion are  the  balance  sheet  test— Increased 
profitability— and  comparative  performance 
with  respect  to  similar-size  companies  in  the 
same  four-digit  SIC  group.  In  other  words, 
it  is  really  absolute  and  relative  profit  abili- 
ty that  control  the  observed  adjustment 
rates  under  our  definition. 

2.  Size  of  Firm.— To  classify  firms  by  size, 
the  total  dollar  sales  Just  prior  to  certifica- 
tion were  used.  Firms  were  classified  into 
less  than  $1  million  sales,  $1-5  million  sales 
and  more  than  $5  million  sales  categories. 
Firms  with  less  than  $1  million  in  sales 
where  much  less  likely  to  adjust  than  those 
with  more  than  $1  million  in  sales.  They 
were  also  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  go  out 
of  business  than  the  large  firms  (Table  13). 
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The  <12  months  interval  has  a  rate  of 
28.6  percent  compared  to  40.7  percent  for 
the  18-23  months  interval.  The  "adjusted" 
and  "not  yet-adjusted"  are  identical  for  the 
18-23  and  24 -t-  months  intervals  (except  the 
out-of -business  category  increases).  Howev- 
er, if  the  overall  adjustment  rates  for  firms 
under  18  months  and  18  or  greater  are  com- 
pared, the  difference  is  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant at  the  95  percent  level  (z=0.37. 
p=0.36) 

Table  14  however,  gives  a  biased  picture  of 
the  effect  of  time  on  adjustment  rate,  be- 
cause different  time  periods  contain  differ- 
ing proportions  of  SICs  (See  Table  3).  Since 
some  SICs  have  been  more  successful  over- 
all at  achieving  adjustment  than  others, 
these  differences  distort  the  rates  in  Table 
14. 

Table  15  takes  account  of  SIC  differences 
by  weighting  each  SIC  equally  and  comput- 
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4.  Source  of  Diagnostic  Survey  and  Adjust- 
ment Plan.— Approximately  91.3  percent  of 
the  diagnostic  surveys  and  89.0  percent  of 
the  adjustment  proposals  of  the  127  firms 
were  developed  using  TAAC  technical  assist- 
ance. 

TAAC  assisted  firms  adjusted  at  a  rate  of 
37.0  percent  while  non-TAAC  assisted  firms 
adjusted  at  a  rate  of  11.1  percent  (Table  16). 

TABLE  16.-RELATI0NSHIP  BETWEEN  SOURCE  OF 
DIAGNOSTIC  SURVEY  AND  ADJUSTMENT  STATUS 
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I  Bofli   TAAC  md   Pmijle  SoMces  pulopiled  m   dufnoslK  suMy. 

Results  for  firms  receiving  TAAC  assist- 
ance in  preparing  their  adjustment  propos- 
als were  similar  with  38.0  percent  of  the 
TAAC-assisted  firms  adjusting  compared  to 
7.1  percent  of  the  non-TAAC-assisted  firms. 
(Table  17) 

TABLE  17.-REIATI0NSHIP  BETWEEN  SOURCE  OF 
DiAGNOSTIC  SURVEY  AND  ADJUSTMENT  STATUS 


AdiusfemM  state 


Adfustment  of  pnvosii  source      '^ 


*!S-    US 


crifeehi 
SitsM 


Mjtft- 
inent 
critEni 

satisM 


Out-ot- 
btswtss 


loU 


TAAC: 


41 

31.0 


47 
435 


20 

lis 


101 
100.0 
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TABLE  17.— REUTIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SOURCE  OF 
DMGtnsnC  SURVEY  AND  ADJUSTMENT  STATUS-Continued 


MjBtRKStHUS 


MieiMM  ol  prapool  snnx 


Mivst 
ment 
oileni 


cntenj 
notwl 
sitsM 


Out-oi- 


ll»r/MC 


BoOl:  ' 


Tow 


2 

400 


I 
111 


1 
2t.O 

3    . 

UO. 

5 
U.6 


4 

no 


3 

333 


5 
lOOO 


5 
1000 


9 
1000 


NuiMr. 

44 

34t 

U            27 
441          213 

127 

fmM 

100.0 

X» 

=  4037 

«\ 

=  34 

a|iaficact  =  020 

Ml  hwjte  Sant  patcvitHi  n  Re  dnckumeiit  ol 


■Bo*  IA« 
liiBlnart  pnposjl 


5.  7>pe  f^rm.— Most  two-digit  SIC  catego- 
ries did  not  cont&in  sufficient  numbers  of 
finns  to  pennit  inferences  about  each  par- 
ticular group.  Groups  where  eight  or  more 
firms  responded  included  textile  mill  prod- 
ucts (66.7  percent),  leather  and  leather 
goods  (37.5  percent),  machinery  excluding 
electrical  (58.3  percent)  and  miscellaneous 
manufacturing  industries  (38.5  percent). 
These  groups  showed  results  above  the  aver- 
age of  34.9  percent  (Table  18).  Fabricated 
metal  excluding  machinery  (15.4  percent) 
and  electrical  machinery  (30.8  percent) 
showed  less  than  the  average  adjustment 
rate. 

TABLE  18.-RELATK)NSHIP  BETWEEN  2-DIGiT  SIC  CODE 
FIRMS  AND  ADJUSTMENT  STATUS 


«d|ustiieiit  state— 


2-0**  SC  Oak 


Must.      *J^ 

cnkm      °J«2      Ix^Ks 
'•™*"      alrsiRl 


Total 


01 
12 
20 
'22 
23 
24 
2$ 
2t 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
% 
37 
3> 
39 


2 
10S.0. 

1  . 


1  . 
« 

iL7 

i 

258 

1 

200 

1  . 
Ml. 

2  . 
I«iO. 

2    . 
MM. 

3 
375 

1 
33J 


2 

222 
14 

452 
3 
UO 


1 
111 

9 
290 

1 
20.0 

I 
SOO 


2 
154 

7 
SU 

4 
30J 


4 

S«0 

1 
333 

4 
MO 

6 
412 

4 
33.3 

I 
tl.5 

3    . 


1 
125 

1 
333 

1 
20.0 

5 
3t5 

1 

13 

1 

7.7 


1    . 
Sl.t. 

S 
315 


4 
3M 


I 
500 

4 
XI 


2 
1000 

1 
1000 

1 

lOOO 

9 
lOOO 
31 
1000 

5 
1000 

2 
IWO 

2 
1000 

2 
1000 

I 
1000 

3 
1000 

5 
1000 

13 
1000 

12 
100.0 

13 
lOOO 

3 
1000 

2 

ino 

13 

mo 


ToU(ll 


44 
34.9 


5( 

43.7 


27 
21.4 


TABLE  18.— RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  2-DtGIT  SIC  CODE 
FIRMS  AND  ADJUSTMENT  STATUS— Continued 


Miustimnl  status— 


20i(it  9C  Codt 


Admst- 


satisM 


Miust 
incnt 
cntcna 
not  wt  ' 
satisM 


Out-ot 


Total 


X<  =  40.37       dt=34       )ifiiilicaia=020 


TABLE  19.-NUMBER  OF  PERCENT  OF  FIRMS  ADJUSTING 
BY  TYPE  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  RECEIVED 


MtuslMM  StahB— 


Tyic  of  tmnoal  asstslanct        ^^ 

cntena 
satRlKd 


«4ust 
(nwt 
cnttna 
not  Ml 
satisfied 


Oulol 
tusmss 


Total 


Trade  «ct  Dnd: 
Pluinlicf — 


PBont . 


OHki  loans 

Numbn 

Pefcoflt 

Total  (NmbB) 


10 
66.7 


13 
448 


3 
200 

15 
517 


2 
133 


1 

6.8 


15 
lOOO 


29 
lOOO 


I  INMh 
PUCMt. 


23 
523 


18 
409 


3 
68 


44 

1000 


X<=4.75       dt=2       s«MlKaKe=009 


Pnvate  toans: 


(MicrlBMS: 
Nuincf 
Perctnt 

Total 


I _ _ 9 

..-.. 45.0 

11 
55.0 

0 
0 

20 
1000 

' 14 

58.3 

7 
292 

3 
125 

24 
1000 

(Nwnbi 

rBCMt. 


23 

523 


II 

409 


3 
68 


44 

1000 


X>s465       dt=2       svataana=0.10 


Loan 


ftfOflt.. 


ftrccnt 
TiM 


WCMll. 


21 

30.0 

23 
523 


29 
414 


18 
40.9 


20 
216 

3 
68 


70 
lOOO 

44 

1000 


44 

386 


47 
412 


23 
202 


114 
1000 


X'=i.%\       d.f.=2       si|mficaKe=0.01 


6.  Firms  Receiving  Financial  Assistance- 
Firms  receiving  loans  adjusted  at  a  rate  of 
52.3  percent  compared  to  30.0  percent  for 
those  that  did  not.  Non-financiiilly  assisted 
firms  had  an  out-of-business  rate  of  more 
than  four  times  that  of  financially  assisted 
firms  (Table  19). 

Firms  that  received  OTAA  direct  loans  ad- 
justed at  a  rate  of  66.7  percent  compared  to 
a  44.8  [>ercent  rate  for  those  receiving  other 
types  of  loans. 

7.  Critical  Industry  and  Government  Sup- 
plier.—Tables  20  and  21  show  the  effects  of 
being  a  critical  industry  and  government 
supplier  on  adjustment.  There  is  no  basic 
difference  between  adjustment  rates  for 
critical  (33.3  percent)  and  non-critical  (34.9 
percent)  industry. 

Government  suppliers  (41.7  percent)  do. 
however,  adjust  at  a  higher  rate  than  do 
non-government  suppliers  (33.0  percent). 
Non-govemment  suppliers  also  go  out  of 
business  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  do  gov- 
ernment suppliers  (25.3  percent  versus  4.2 
percent). 

8.  StiU  in  Business  Status.— To  better  un- 
derstand what  has  happened  to  three  class- 
es of  firms  for  which  little  or  no  outcome 
data  were  available,  the  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Credit  Rating  Reference  Book '  was  used. 


127 
1000 


>Dun  tt  Bradstreet.   Credit  Ratlns  Reference 
Book:  May.  1985. 


The  three  classes  of  firms  of  interest  were: 
firms  with  no  adjustment  plans,  firms  with 
no  outcome  data  and  firms  that  had  not  yet 
satisfied  the  adjustment  criteria. 

To  determine  the  percent  of  the  three 
classes  of  firms  that  were  still  in  business  it 
was  assumed  that  any  firm  listed  in  these 
books  is  still  in  business  and  that  those  not 
listed  are  those  for  which  Dunn  &  Brad- 
street has  not  received  a  credit  rating  re- 
quest within  the  last  18  months  and  might 
be  out  of  business.  The  results  of  this  exer- 
cise are  shown  in  Table  22. 

Table  22  shows  that  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  all  three  classes  of  firms  are  still  in 
business.  Firms  that  have  not  yet  satisfied 
the  adjustment  criteria  have  a  "still  in  busi- 
ness" rate  of  87.5  percent  compared  to  81.1 
and  74.1  percent  for  the  "no  outcome  data 
available"  and  no  adjustment  proposal  sub- 
mitted groups,  respectively.  For  the  group 
on  which  outcome  data  was  available  21.3 
percent  were  out  of  business  (Table  10).  The 
means  that  a  large  percentage  of  firms  that 
have  not  yet  met  the  adjustment  criteria 
still  have  a  chance  to  achieve  that  result. 
However,  firms  that  have  satisfied  the  ad- 
justment criteria  might  reverse  their  experi- 
ences in  the  future,  resulting  in  the  same 
rates  given  in  Table  10. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS 

These  results  suggest  that  the  TAAP  has 
had  success  in  aiding  trade-impacted  firms. 
About  35  percent  of  the  respondents  ap- 
peared better  off  than  they  were  before  en- 
tering the  program,  and.  so  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  determine,  their  turnaround  was  asso- 
ciated with  following  the  advice  of  the 
TAAC  embodied  in  their  adjustment  propos- 
als and  the  implementation  technical  assist- 
ance and  financial  assistance  they  received. 
Clients  who  we  determined  to  be  adjusted  as 
a  result  of  the  TAAP  have  out-performed 
their  industrial  sector  counterparts. 

There  are  two  qualifications  that  must  be 
considered  in  interpreting  these  findings. 
First,  the  TAAP  is  selective  and  discourages 
certified  firms  in  particularly  weak  financial 
condition  from  seeking  assistance.  Further- 
more, firms  that  cannot  develop  viable  re- 
covery strategies  are  not  eligible  to  receive 
implementation  technical  assistance  or  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Therefore  the  35  percent 
adjustment  rate  applies  only  to  a  subpopu- 
lation  of  trade-impacted  businesses  and  not 
to  all  firms  applying  or  hurt  by  foreign  im- 
ports. In  other  words,  if  all  companies 
having  financial  problems  resulting  from 
foreign  trade  had  received  help  under  the 
TAAP.  the  adjustment  rate  might  have 
been  lower.  Therefore,  the  TAAP  has  been 
successful  in  mitigating  trade  impact  prob- 
lems in  a  special  sense:  it  has  helped  suita- 
ble firms. 

The  second  qualification  is  statistical. 
With  a  response  rate  of  51  percent,  the  ad- 
justment status  of  many  of  the  firms  is  un- 
known. Although  the  respondents  appear 
reasonably  similar  to  the  whole  population 
of  the  TAAP  clients  in  some  resi>ects.  it  is 
not  clear  that  response  was  not  biased  in 
favor  of  business  success  or  vice  versa.  That 
is.  more  successful  firms  might  have  been 
more  likely  to  respond.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adjustment  rate  may  be  understated 
since  successful  firms  might  not  want  to 
give  the  TAAC  credit  for  their  success,  espe- 
cially if  they  do  not  need  further  TAAP  as- 
sistance. 

However,  even  if  all  non-respondents  were 
counted  as  unadjusted,  the  minimum  value 
of  adjustment  rate  demonstrated  by  this 
study  would  still  be  44/250.  or  about  18  per- 
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cent.  Conversely,  if  all  non-respondents  still 
in  business  are  counted  as  adjtisted.  the  ad- 
justment rate  would  be  as  high  as  79  per- 
cent. We  are  therefore  confident  that  the 
TAAP  has  succeeded  in  significantly  im- 
proving the  economic  status  of  somewhere 
between  18  and  79  percent  of  its  client 
firms. 

Since  there  is  a  tendency  for  adjustment 
rates  to  increase  slightly  with  the  firm's  du- 
ration in  the  program,  the  observed  rate  of 
35  percent  may  rise  somewhat  as  more  time 
passes.  There  is  a  great  likelihood  that  this 
will  occur  since  a  large  percentage  of  the 
firms  that  have  not  yet  met  the  adjustment 
criteria  are  still  in  business.  However,  what 
is  really  important  in  these  results  is  not 
the  exact  value  of  the  adjustment  rate 
(since,  in  any  case,  it  is  the  rate  correspond- 
ing to  an  arbitrary  definition  of  adjust- 
ment). What  is  crucial  is  that  a  substantial 
fraction— at  least  a  fifth  to  a  third— of  the 
trade-impacted  client  firms  have  been 
helped  to  stay  in  business,  and  that  this  rate 
is  not  1  or  2  percent,  on  one  hand,  nor  is  it 
approaching  90-100  percent  on  the  other. 
This  is  the  most  precise  conclusion  available 
from  such  rough  data. 

TABLE  20.-RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BEING  CLASSinED  AS 
A  CRITICAL  INDUSTRY  AND  ADJUSTMENT  STATUS 


Mjustneil  status— 


Crital  iMlvstry  sMis 


cfiteru       „, ,_,      business 


NoncntKal  ndustty: 
Nunbn 

37 
349 

7 
333 

46 

43.4 

10 
47.6 

23 
217 

4 

19.0 
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ftnM 
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Oitol  indalof: 

Itato _ 

tamt 

— 

21 
99.9 

Total: 

Nwmirr 

44 

346 

56 
441 

27 

24 
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tmm. 
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X'.OM 

tt. 

=2 
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=093 

TABLE  21.-RELATI0NSHIP  BETWEEN  BEING  A 
GOVERNMENT  CONTRAQOR  AND  ADJUSTMENT  STATUS 


Adiustment  status— 


Contiatioi  status 


Mjiist' 
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cnttna 

satsTied 
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cntena 
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34 

33.0 

10 
41.7 


43 
41.7 


13 
54.2 


26 
253 


1 
4.2 
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24 
100.1 


"f-^ 

..           44           56           27 
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tmat .... 

34.6         441          213 

100.0 

I(»=517 
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TABLE  22.-PERCENT  AND  NUMBER  OF  RRMS  "STILL  IN 
BUSINESS"  BY  STATUS  OF  HRM 
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Outol 


Total 
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20       74.1  7       25.9         27      100.0 

99       111  23       11.9        122      1000 
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HCR, 
Rochester.  NY,  April  17,  1986. 
Mr.  August  G.  Fsomuth, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Assistance,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  International  Trade  Admin- 
istration, Washington  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Frohuth:  As  per  the  request 
from  Mr.  Jeffrey  Gren.  Technical  Assistant 
Specialist  on  our  staff,  HCR  has  adjusted 
the  data  on  financial  assistance  in  its  report 
on  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. Mr.  Gren  provided  new  statistical  in- 
formation, which  differed  from  that  gath- 
ered in  our  research  conducted  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  TAACs.  The  results  given  in 
Table  19  on  page  37  of  the  report  and  the 
conclusions  based  on  those  results  are  af- 
fected. 

The  net  effect  of  these  changes  is  that 
fewer  firms  received  Trade  Act  direct  assist- 
ance than  is  stated  in  the  report.  In  the 
report,  15  firms  were  reported  as  having  re- 
ceived direct  assistance,  when  in  fact  only 
nine  did.  The  interpretation  of  the  percent- 
ages is  not  meaningful  statistically  because 
of  the  very  small  sample.  A  small  change  in 
the  numbers,  as  requested,  produced  radical 
changes  in  the  percentages. 

This  affected  the  results  of  the  study  as 
follows: 

Percent  of  firms  that  received  Trade  Act 
direct  loans  and  adjusted  decreased  from 
66.1  to  44.4. 

Percent  of  firms  that  received  Trade  Act 
direct  loans  and  had  not  yet  satisfied  adjust- 
ment criteria  increased  from  20.0  to  33.3. 

Percent  of  firms  that  received  Trade  Act 
direct  loans  and  were  out-of-business  in- 
creased from  13.31  to  22.3. 

Percent  of  firms  that  received  no  financial 
assistance.  Trade  Act  or  other,  increased 
from  30.0  to  33.8. 

Another  change  that  we  suggest  to  be 
made  to  the  report  is  to  the  conclusion  we 
made  in  the  second  paragraph  on  page  43. 
This  conclusion  might  be  misleading  and 
cast  doubt  on  the  precision  of  the  results. 
Consequently,  we  suggest  that  this  entire 
paragraph  be  deleted.  We  also  suggest  that 
the  phrase,  "at  least  a  fifth  to  a  third,"  and 
the  sentence,  "This  is  the  most  precise  con- 
clusion available  from  such  rough  data,"  in 
the  last  paragraph  on  page  42  be  deleted. 

In  order  to  make  these  changes,  HCR 
went  back  into  its  computer  files  and  mod- 
ified the  data  base.  We  revised  Table  19  and 
made  the  necessary  changes  to  the  text. 
These  changes  were  made  and  copies  of  the 
report  were  prepared  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $2,400.  leaving  about  $19,400  left  in 
the  contract. 

While  we  have  made  the  requested 
changes,  we  have  not  verified  the  data  pro- 
vided, nor  attempted  to  determine  why  the 
new  data  differed  from  that  collected  from 
the  TAAC^  during  the  data-gathering  phase 
of  the  contract  effort.  Further,  because  of 
programmatic  changes  in  the  TAACs,  it  is 
impossible  for  HCR  to  verify  the  informa- 
tion at  this  point.  We  have,  however,  been 
assured  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  Gren  that  his  infor- 
mation, and  not  that  originally  collected,  is 
correct. 

Yours  truly, 

Louise  Woermer, 

Presidents 


NADM  AND  INNA  MEIMAN:  PHY- 
SICIANS JOIN  INTERNATIONAL 
CANCER  PATIENT  SOLIDARITY 
COMMITTEE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  my 
friends  Naum  and  Inna  Meiman  des- 
perately want  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  so  they  may  seek  alter- 
native medi(^  treatment  for  Inna  who 
is  suffering  from  cancer. 

This  past  June,  Naum  and  Inna 
helped  found  the  International  Cancer 
Patient  Solidarity  Committee  with  two 
other  refusenik  cancer  patients.  Ta- 
tiana  Kheif  ets-Bogomolaya  and  Benja- 
min Chamy,  to  publicly  seek  support 
for  their  release. 

Several  medical  scientists  and  physi- 
cians have  since  formed  committees  in 
Montreal,  New  York,  Boston,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Edmonton,  Van- 
couver, London,  and  Tel  Aviv  to  sup- 
port the  rights  of  Soviet  cancer  pa- 
tients denied  exit  visas. 

I  submit  for  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  of  their  endorsement. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  allow  the  Meimans  exit  visas  to 
Israel. 

Faculty  or  Medicine, 
University  or  Toronto, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  July  28,  1986. 
His  Excellency  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev, 
Secretary-General  of  the  Communist  Party, 
Kremlin,  Moscow,   Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary-General:  We,  Cana- 
dian and  American  physicians  and  medical 
scientists,  urge  you  to  intervene  personally 
in  the  cases  of  Tatyana  Bogomolny,  Rimma 
Brawe.  Benjamin  Chamy  and  Inna 
Meiman.  All  four  of  these  people  were 
stricken  with  potentially  lethal  forms  of 
cancer  and  other  serious  illnesses  while 
awaiting  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  years  aU  of  them  have  been 
trying  to  rejoin  their  close  relatives  outside 
the  U.S.S.R.  Now  may  be  their  last  chance 
for  reunification. 

As  physicians  and  medical  scientists  we 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  plight  of  all 
cancer  patients.  Separation  from  their  fami- 
lies only  aggravates  the  tragedies  of  their 
illnesses.  We  appeal  to  you  to  assist  Tatyana 
Bogomolny,  Rimma  Brawe,  Benjamin 
Chamy  and  Inna  Meiman  by  granting  their 
wish  to  be  reunited  with  their  relatives 
abroad. 

Permitting  reunification  of  these  families 
is  a  humanitarian  action  which  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  p>eople  everywhere.  A 
positive  response  by  the  Soviet  Government 
in  these  tragic  matters  of  life  and  death  will 
contribute  greatly  to  mutual  understanding 
and  better  relations  between  our  countries. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  the 
cases  of  these  unfortunate  people. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Frederick  H.  Lowy,  M.D., 

Dean  of  Medicine, 
University  of  Toronto. 

sighatttxxs 

Michael  Baker,  M.D.,  Toronto  General 
Hospital. 

Daniel  Bergsagel,  M.D.,  Ontario  Cancer 
Institute. 

Joseph  Pater,  M.D.,  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute of  Canada,  Toronto. 
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PhU  Gold.  CO..  M.D..  Ph.D..  McGUl  Dnl- 
venity.  Cancer  Centre. 

Michael  PoUack.  MJ)..  McOUl  University. 
Cancer  Centre. 

Gerald  Batist.  M.D..  McOiU  University. 
Cancer  Centre. 

Robert  M.  Goldwyn.  M.D..  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  Boston. 

Harold  D.  Levine.  M.O..  Harvard  Medical 
School.  Boston. 

Thomas  P.  Stossel.  M.O..  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston. 

Max  Gottesman.  M.D..  I.  Bernard  Wein- 
stein,  MJ>.,  Columbia  University. 

Jerome  Groopman,  MJ}..  NJl.  Deacon- 
ness  Hospital.  Boston. 

David  Baltimore,  Ph.D.  Nobel  Laureate, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

BaruJ  Benacerraf,  M.D..  Nobel  Laureate, 
Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute.  Boston. 

Paul  Elbert.  M.D..  Dana-Farber  Cancer 
Institute.  Boston. 

Emil  Frei  III.  M.D..  Dana-Farber  Cancer 
Institute.  Boston. 

Robert  J.  Mayer.  M.D..  Dana-Farber 
Cancer  Institute.  Boston. 

Charles  Trey.  M  JD..  N.E.  Deaconess  Hospi- 
tal. Boston. 

Irving  M.  London.  M.D..  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Boston. 

Jonathan  Fine.  M.D..  American  Commit- 
tee for  Human  Rights.  Boston. 

Howard  Fingert,  M.D..  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  Boston. 

Isaiah  Fidler,  D.V.M..  M.D.  Anderson  Hos- 
pital and  Tumor  Institute,  Houston.  Texas. 

Bruce  Chabner,  M.D..  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Charles  Myers,  M.D.,  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, Bethesda,  Maryland.* 


PREVENTING  TT.T.TTERACY 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  another  letter  which  I  have 
received  supporting  my  view  that  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  the  preven- 
tion of  illiteracy,  rather  than  on  reme- 
diation. 

The  letter  follows: 

May  26,  1986. 
Senator  Eswaro  Zorinsky, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  ZoantsKY:  I  appreciate 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  improving  the 
methodology  that  is  used  in  the  teaching  of 
beginning  reading. 

I  have  taught  for  the  last  seventeen  years, 
mostly  on  the  first  grade  level.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  a  phonetic  approach  in 
the  teaching  of  reading,  primarily  the  ap- 
proach espoused  in  the  Lippincott  Teacher's 
Manual,  is  the  most  effective  approach.  Not 
only  has  the  effectiveness  of  this  approach 
been  confirmed  by  my  own  experience;  it 
has  also  been  confirmed  by  a  major  research 
project  entitled  "A  three  year  look  at  i.t.a., 
Lippincott.  Phonics  and  Word  Power,  and 
Soott.  Foresman."  by  Robert  B.  Hayes  and 
Richard  C.  Wuest  (The  Reading  Teacher, 
Volume  22,  No.  4,  January,  1969).  and  in 
Jeanne  S.  Chall's  books.  Learning  to  Read: 
The  Great  Debate  (1967)  and  Stages  of 
Reading  Envelopment  (1983).  among  others. 

I  agree  with  your  position  that  the  em- 
phasis in  education  should  be  placed  on  the 
prevention  of  reading  difficulties,  rather 
than  on  remediation.  Unfortunately,  in 
spite  of  the  evidence  supporting  the  teach- 
ing of  phonics,  not  enough  attention  is 
given  to  the  systematic  use  of  phonics  in  be- 


ginning reading  Instruction  in  our  schools. 
Most  attention  to  phonics  is  incidental, 
rather  than  central,  to  the  teaching  of  be- 
ginning reading. 

Certainly  there  is  a  need  for  remediation 
of  reading  problems.  If  a  child  has  difficul- 
ties in  learning  to  read,  and  these  difficul- 
ties are  not  corrected  or  in  the  process  of 
being  corrected  by  third  grade,  the  progno- 
sis for  his  academic  success  is  poor.  It  is 
hoped  that  with  the  use  of  the  most  effec- 
tive methodology  in  beginning  reading,  the 
nimiber  of  cases  requiring  remediation 
would  be  reduced.  Remediation  remains  a 
more  expensive  proposition  than  prevention 
and  is  more  painful  for  the  recipient.  Hence, 
my  support  is  for  a  central  focus  to  be 
placed  on  effective  teaching  of  reading  and 
prevention  of  reading  problems,  rather  than 
remediation. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in.  and  atten- 
tion to.  this  important  educational  issue. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Linda  S.  Bresch.* 


PROP.  ANATOLY  RABEN 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  light  the  plight  of  yet 
another  Soviet  family  who  has  been 
denied  its  right  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  important  that  we 
speak  out  and  be  aware  of  the  Soviet 
Government's  infringement  on  hiunan 
rights.  Only  by  speaking  out  can  we 
hope  to  prompt  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment into  letting  these  people  move 
about  freely. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  Prof.  Anatoly  Raben  and  his  family. 
In  1979.  Anatoly  applied  for  a  visa  to 
join  relatives  living  in  the  West.  Be- 
cause he  applied  for  the  visa,  25  years 
of  research  and  practice  in  the  field  of 
dermato-venerology  and  dermato-on- 
cology  was  abruptly  brought  to  an 
end.  He  was  forced  to  resign  from  his 
positions  at  the  Moscow  Cancer  Re- 
search Center,  the  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Hygiene  and  Occupational  Dis- 
eases, and  from  his  numerous  editorial 
posts.  He  did  not  learn  that  his  appli- 
cation was  denied  until  early  1982—3 
years  after  the  fact.  The  sole  reason 
for  the  refusal  was  that  he  had  "no 
grounds  to  apply  for  an  emigration 
visa." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Anatoly  applied 
for  a  visa,  with  the  history  of  conflict 
he  and  his  family  have  had  with  the 
Soviet  Government.  In  1932,  his 
father,  Solomon,  was  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  in  prison.  But  in 

1936.  he  was  released.  Then,  again  in 

1937.  Solomon  was  arrested  but  this 
time  he  was  executed. 

In  1950,  Anatoly  was  arrested  and 
accused  as  the  "son  of  an  enemy  of  the 
people."  He  was  tortured  and  held 
prisoner  in  Lubyanka  and  Butyrka  be- 
cause he  would  not  sign  a  confession. 
He  was  sentenced  to  10  years  in  a 
labor  camp.  Two  weeks  after  his 
arrest,  his  mother  was  arrested  and  ac- 
cused as  a  "socially  dangerous  person." 
She  was  exiled  for  8  years  in  northern 
Kazakhstan.  She  was  released  and  re- 
habilitated in  1954.  UntU  July  1954, 


Anatoly  was  in  a  special  camp  for  po- 
litical prisoners.  In  August  1954.  he 
was  released  and  a  few  months  later 
rehabUitated. 

Anatoly  is  married  and  has  two  chil- 
dren, both  of  whom  have  children.  His 
older  daughter,  Nina  Raben-Belenky, 
Is  a  physician  and  microbiologist. 
Simply  because  her  father  had  applied 
for  an  exit  visa,  Nina  is  unable  to  find 
employment.  By  applying  for  this  visa, 
all  of  their  lives  were  affected.  Why 
should  the  whole  family  be  punished 
because  Anatoly  wishes  for  a  better 
life  with  freedom  of  movement  as  well 
as  religion,  for  himself  and  his  family? 

Mr.  President,  as  a  country  with 
freedom  of  religion,  speech,  and  move- 
ment, it  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  the 
suffering  Soviet  dissidents  experience 
through  the  denial  of  their  rights.  By 
speaking  out  against  and  being  aware 
of  those  countries  that  have  little 
value  for  human  rights,  we  may  even- 
tually be  able  to  stop  this  atrocity.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  O'BRIEN 
LATE  A  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  17  of  this  year.  Illinois  lost  one  of 
her  most  effective  Representatives, 
the  Nation  lost  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant and  we  in  the  Congress  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished and  valued  colleague.  Many 
words  have  been  written  about  George 
O'Brien  extolling  his  warmth,  his  con- 
geniality, and  his  valiant  struggle 
during  the  last  several  months.  Each 
of  us  who  knew  George  have  our  own 
personal  memories  which  we  will  cher- 
ish. My  own  are  of  meetings  of  the 
Conference  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions through  the  years.  I  have  often 
thought  sessions  like  these  test  the 
true  mettle  of  a  person,  particularly  a 
politician.  There  are  no  television  cam- 
eras, no  reporters,  and  no  constituents 
present.  In  short,  it  Is  a  place  for 
thrashing  out  differences,  a  task 
which  often  seems  thankless  as  well  as 
terribly  time-consuming.  George  was 
always  there,  always  participating  and 
always  able  to  cool  tempers  by  provid- 
ing a  practical  approach  to  thorny 
problems  and  at  times  a  ready  quip  (or 
even  one  of  his  renowned  bad  Jokes)  to 
clear  the  atmosphere.  All  of  us  in 
public  life  have  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  a  great  number  of  people. 
Naturally,  some  impress  more  than 
others.  And  occasionally,  one  stands 
out  as  the  epitome  of  a  fine  human 
being.  This  was  George  O'Brien  and  I 
will  truly  miss  him. 

To  his  beloved  Mary  Lou.  their 
daughters,  and  grandsons.  I  extend 
deepest  sympathy.  May  their  warm 
and  loving  memories  of  this  truly  out- 
standing gentleman  sustain  them  in 
this  time  of  sorrow  as  our  remem- 
brances sustains  us.  his  friends.* 


MARIE  McMillan— AVIATION 
SPEED  RECORD  HOLDER 
•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  22.  1986.  it  was  my  pleasiu-e  to 
present  to  Mrs.  Marie  McMillan,  of 
Las  Vegas.  NV,  a  plaque  for  a  world 
aviation  speed  record.  She  was  also 
honored  by  the  National  Aeronautic 
Association  and  the  Aero  Club  of 
Washington  in  recognition  of  holding 
the  greatest  niunber  of  aviation 
records  ever  set  by  one  individual.  Mrs. 
McMillan  currently  holds  326  world 
speed  records. 

Most  of  the  records  were  established 
by  flying  a  P33A  Bonanza  between 
cities  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  the  Carribean  Islands  during  the 
past  2  years.  She  also  holds  a  speed 
record  for  turboprop  powered  light 
aircraft  which  was  set  during  the 
Reno  Air  Races  in  1985. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  the  U.S.  plaque 
which  was  presented  to  her. 

The  National  Aeronautic  Association- 
representing  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  Federation  Aeronautique  Internatio- 
nale—awards this  Certificate  of  Record  to 
Marie  McMillan  for  a  U.S.  National  Speed 
Record.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  to  Hermosillo, 
Mexico,  Class  C-1  and  C-lc.  Piston  Engine 
Light  Airplanes.  Beechcraft  Bonanza  F33A. 
N23534.  Elapsed  Time:  3  hours  19  minutes 
13  seconds.  Speed:  162.19  mph.  Date:  Janu- 
ary 31.  1984. 

In  responding.  Mrs.  McMillan  re- 
sponded how  happy  she  was  to  have 
established  this  remarkable  series  of 
records  and  to  have  set  targets  which 
would  surely  bring  about  major  ad- 
vances in  aviation.  She  is  also  proud  of 
the  fact  that  her  326  world  records 
and  326  national  records  help  make 
the  United  States  the  world  leader  in 
this  field  with  a  total  exceeding  that 
of  all  other  countries  combined. 

The  State  of  Nevada  is  very  proud  of 
Mrs.  McMillan  and  her  many  contribu- 
tions to  her  country.* 

D  1100 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HATraxD).  Who  seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  SATURDAY 

KKCSSS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9.30 
a.m.  on  Saturday.  August  9.  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RBCOCNinON  or  CBtTAIN  SKHATORS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be 
special  orders  in  favor  of  the  following 
Senators  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each: 
Senator  EUwKUfs  and  Senator  Prox- 

HIRE.  

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  special  orders  just  identified,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
will  resume  consideration  of  S.  2638, 
the  EKDD  authorization  bill.  Rollcall 
votes  can  be  expected  throughout  the 
day  on  Saturday.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
indication  that  there  will  be  12  rollcall 
votes  on  the  DOD  authorizaton. 

I  believe  I  stated  earlier  that  we 
would  not  get  the  agreement  which 
contains  another  vote  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing until  tomorrow  afternoon.  I  think 
I  will  revise  that  for  the  Record.  We 
may  try  to  get  the  agreement  tomor- 
row morning.  But  all  Members  will  be 
on  notice.  It  is  an  agreement  that  we 
have  been  working  on  for  a  number  of 
days,  but  there  may  be  some  Senators 
who.  properly,  want  to  raise  questions 
about  the  agreement.  It  involves 
South  Africa,  aid  to  the  Contras.  and. 
in  addition,  it  permits  us  to  move  to 
the  debt  ceiling  quickly  and  have  final 
disposition  of  that. 

So  there  will  be  at  least  a  dozen  roll- 
ca\\s,  and  perhaps  one  additional  one. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  also  contains  an 
agreement  concerning  the  so-called 
Boren  political  action  committee 
amendment.  So  it  is  a  rather  very  im- 
portant agreement  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  be  on  notice. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  we  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.,  Sat- 
urday. August  9,  1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
11:07  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Saturday,  August  9.  1986.  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  August  8, 1986: 


Executive  Orncc  or  the  President 
William  R.  Graham,  of  Callfomla,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy,  vice  George  A.  Keyworth  U. 
resigned. 

Department  or  Energy 
James  Allen  Wampler,  of  minois,  to  be  an 
Assistant     Secretary     of     Energy     (Fossil 
Energy),  vice  Helmut  A.  Merklein,  resigned. 

INTHE  ArMT 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  304(Kb),  to  be  appointed  as  Assistant 
Surgeon  General/Chief,  Dental  Corps,  U.S. 
Army: 

Brig.  Gen.  BilUe  B.  Lefler,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  WiUiam  J.  Meehan  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
VS.  Army. 

Col.  Neal  T.  Jaco,  490-40-«019,  UJS.  Army. 

Col.  WUliam  J.  Mullen  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UJS.  Army. 

C:ol.  Craig  A.  Hagan,  155-28-«011,  VJB. 
Army. 

Col.  Frank  A.  Partlow.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Edison  E.  Scholes.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VM. 
Army. 

Col.  Philip  Y.  Browning.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Gerald  H.  Putman.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Sidney  Shachnow.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VS. 
Army. 

Col.  Henry  P.  Drewfs.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  James  D.  Starling.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.8. 
Army. 

Col.  Marc  A.  Cisneros.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Paul  E.  Menoher.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Arthur  E.  Williams.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.& 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Ord  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  VJB. 
Army. 

Col.  Waldo  D.  Freeman,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Theodore  G.  Stroup.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  F.  Sobke.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  P.  Herrling,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  UJ8. 
Army. 

Col.  James  A.  Muaselman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  James  B.  Taylor.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Ronald  H.  Griffith.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.8. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  R.  HanseU.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Floyd  L.  Runyon.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Samuel  E.  Ebbesen.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  UJB. 
Army. 

Col.  James  R.  Ellis.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VJB. 
Army. 

Col.  Peter  T.  Berry.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VJB. 
Army. 

Col.  Walter  J.  Bryde.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VJB. 
Army. 

Col.  Walter  B.  Moore,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  VJB. 
Army. 

Col.  Terence  M.  Henry  XXX-XX-XXXX,  VJB. 
Army. 
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Col.  Joseph  T.  EUis.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Anny. 

Col.  Larry  R.  Capps.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  James  T.  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Ernest  J.  Harrell.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Donald  L.  Scott.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Dennis  V.  Crumley.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Jerry  R.  Rutherford.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
n.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  E.  MUler.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Prank  Cunningham  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 


Col.  Paul  T.  Weyrauch.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Jon  D.  Collins.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Jay  M.  Gamer.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  David  U  Cole.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  M.  Thomson,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  UJS. 
Army. 

Col.  Eugene  L.  Daniel.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  David  Bramlett.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Alfred  J.  Mallette.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Joseph  Raffiani.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 


Col.  Thomas  W.  Robison.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  John  H.  TilelU.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Paul  J.  Vanderploog.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Clyde  A.  Kennies.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  P.  Otjen.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Henry  H.  Shelton.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Barry  J.  Sottak.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Stewart.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  George  A.  Bombel.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HAROLD  R. 
CHANDLER 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALirORHIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  August  7.  1986 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  CaWomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  truly  remarkable  man.  Dr.  Harold  R. 
Chandler.  Dr.  Chandler's  forrrjer  students  and 
close  friends  will  honor  him  at  a  dinner  in  San 
Bernardino,  CA,  on  September  2  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Chandler  attended  school  in  Texas,  in- 
cluding Baytor  University  and  Texas  A&M  from 
which  he  received  his  B.A.  and  master's  de- 
grees respectively  in  endocrinology.  He  was 
awarded  his  Ph.D.  in  this  field  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  CaMomia  at  Los  Angeles  in  1949.  Later 
he  went  on  to  study  radiation  biology  in  1960 
at  the  University  of  Washington. 

Dr.  Chandler  has  made  many  contributions 
to  his  field.  Early  in  his  career,  he  was  the  cu- 
rator of  insects  at  Baylor  University,  and  later 
he  researched  cotton  insects  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Also,  he  has  written 
and  published  works  in  the  areas  of  health 
education,  entomology,  and  endocrinology. 

For  the  past  39  years.  Dr.  Chandler  has 
been  a  professor  at  San  Bernardino  Valley 
College.  He  has  taught  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects, including  biology,  anatomy,  physiology, 
microbiology,  and  zoology.  Also  during  those 
years  of  instruction,  he  performed  the  duties 
of  head  of  the  zoology  department,  chaimian 
of  the  life  sciences  division  and  dean  of  the 
evening  college. 

Although  he  has  been  quite  occupied  with 
his  education  and  career  goals,  he  ably 
served  his  country  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from  1944 
to  1946  and  again  from  1950  to  1952  and  was 
active  with  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  for  20 
years.  In  addition  to  his  military  service,  Dr. 
Chandler  has  contributed  to  his  community  in 
numerous  ways.  He  has  been  involved  with 
the  Arrowhead  United  Way,  the  Inland  Adoles- 
cent Clinic,  the  Humane  Society  of  San  Ber- 
nardino Valley,  the  Desert  Protective  Council, 
and  the  animal  advisory  commission  for  the 
city  of  San  Bernardino,  as  well  as  many  other 
organizatk>ns. 

Dr.  Chandler  is  also  a  member  of  many  pro- 
fessional organizations,  including  tfie  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Humane  Soci- 
ety of  the  United  States,  and  the  Natk>nal  As- 
sociation of  Biology  Teachers. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  as  a  teacher.  Dr. 
Chandler  instilled  tremendous  desire  to  suc- 
ceed academically  in  the  classroom.  In  fact, 
professk>nal  schools  have  reacfwd  a  point 
where  they  look  forward  to  admitting  students 
with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  him.  for 
his  students  have  a  good  history  for  excelling 
in  and  finishing  their  graduate  work.  Indeed, 
most  graduate  in  the  top  of  their  classes.  Dr. 
Chandler  also  stressed  to  his  students  the  im- 


portance of  contributing  to  your  country.  State, 
and  community  by  sharing  one's  skills  through 
community  involvement,  and  most  have  been 
known  to  follow  that  advice  by  becoming 
active  leaders  in  their  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing Dr.  Harold  Chandler.  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  that  Dr.  Chandler's  unselfish  dedka- 
tk)n  to  his  country.  State,  and  community  has 
served  as  a  fine  example  of  the  type  of  serv- 
ice we  all  should  strive  to  emulate.  It  is  with 
great  pride  and  respect  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
him  today. 


will  greatly  strengthen  the  goals  for  worM 
peace  that  we  all  seek. 


THE  IITH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  HELSINKI  ACCORDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  mCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 
Mr.  FORD  of  Mrchigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  August 
1,  1986,  martced  the  11th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Helsinki  accords.  This  was  a 
day  for  the  United  States  to  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  human  rights  and  encourage  lead- 
ers of  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  to  begin  com- 
pliance with  this  political  statement  agreed 
upon  by  33  nations  in  1975. 

For  many  people  in  Europe  and  North 
America  the  word  "Helsinki"  has  come  to 
symbolize  hope  for  human  rights  and  peace. 
Unfortunately,  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations'  per- 
formance in  the  areas  of  human  rights,  fi-ee- 
dom  of  religkjn  and  the  rights  of  minorities  has 
t)een  highly  deficient  since  the  signing  of  the 
Helsinki  accords  1 1  years  ago. 

Beginning  in  1976  numerous  monitoring 
groups  concerned  with  vk>latk>ns  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  were  formed  to  counter  the 
direct  violations  and  to  encourage  their  gov- 
ernments to  bring  human  rights  practtees  into 
line  with  the  pledges  made  in  the  accords.  Be- 
cause of  an  exorbitant  increase  in  arrests  and 
pressure  from  government  authorities  in  their 
respective  countries,  many  of  the  monitoring 
groups  have  disbanded.  Some  groups  still 
have  carried  on  the  difficult  and  discouraging 
work  of  attempting  to  bring  about  reform  while 
bearing  witness  to  human  rights  abuse. 

The  blatant  disregard  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords by  the  Soviet  Union  Government  is 
crushing  its  citizens'  faith  in  the  Helsinki  proc- 
ess. I  have  appealed  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  indivkjuals  wishing  to  emi- 
grate, although  most  continue  to  be  repeated- 
ly denied  permission.  Despite  these  setbacks. 
I  believe  contact  with  the  Soviet  Government 
and  celebrations  such  as  our  "Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day"  service  to  remind  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  are  constantly  aware  of  their 
practices  and  that  human  rights  are  a  major 
concern  for  us.  We  must  continue  to  encour- 
age compliance  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
with  the  Helsinki  accords.  Achieving  this  goal 


A  VISIT  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7, 1986 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Africa  is  the 
scene  of  a  great  human  tragedy.  News  ac- 
counts, both  here  and  abroad,  have  focused 
on  the  recent  rioting  and  tfie  continued  intran- 
sigence of  the  South  African  Government 
Given  the  high  drama  that  now  exists  in  that 
country,  we  sometimes  overtook  the  day-to- 
day discrimination  that  lies  at  ttie  heart  of  the 
Government's  apartheid  polk:y. 

Bhupinder  Singh  Lkldar,  a  Canadian  writer, 
recently  ti-aveled  to  South  Africa.  In  an  artKle 
that  appeared  in  International  Perspectives,  a 
Canadian  journal  on  worid  affairs,  f>e  de- 
scribes his  impressions  of  a  country  tfiat 
South  Aftican  President  Botha  has  declared, 
"a  symbol  of  the  expansKDn  of  freedom."  He 
looks  at  the  rigid  discrimination  that  pemoe- 
ates  every  aspect  of  the  society,  and  \ooks 
behind  the  reforms  so  loudly  to^jmpeted  by  ttie 
Government.  And  finally,  he  warns  that  unless 
Western  nations  persuade  the  Government  to 
accept  a  negotiated  settlement  soon.  "South 
Ahica  is  poised  on  \!he  brink  of  a  bloodbath 
unlike  any  yet  seen  on  the  continent." 

At  this  point.  I  am  inserting  the  article  in  the 
Record  and  urge  our  colleagues  to  read  it: 
Visrr  TO  South  Atrica 
(By  Bhupinder  Singh  Liddar) 

In  a  world  where  freedom  is  t>ecoming  in- 
creasingly rare,  our  coimtry  today  is  a 
symbol  of  the  expansion  of  freedom,  of  the 
upholding  of  freedom  of  religion  and  free 
enterprise,  sustained  by  equal  rights  l)efore 
an  independent  judiciary. 

This  statement  by  the  State  President  of 
South  Africa,  P.W.  Botha,  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  "Parliament"  boggles  the 
mind.  fUled  as  it  is  with  the  television 
images  of  violence,  riot  and  general  unrest 
that  has  gripped  that  unhappy  country. 
The  President  was  not  speaking  to  the  for- 
eign news  media  but  to  the  elected  white 
parliamentarians  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa. 

Referring  to  the  victims  of  violence  and 
unrest,  the  State  President  further  sUted  in 
that  same  speech,  "Allow  me  once  again  to 
express  my  sympathy  with  the  suffering  of 
all  those  affected"— knowing  full  well  that 
more  than  half  of  those  were  Blacks  klUed 
by  police. 

These  are  some  examples  of  what  has 
come  to  be  termed  double-speak  or  "Botha- 

An  opportunity  presented  itself  to  me  re- 
cently to  travel  to  this  land  where  Botha-as- 
freedom  contrasts  sharply  with  Black 
unrest.  Where  does  the  reality  Ue?  Having 
been  bom  in  Kenya  and  having  spent  many 


•  This   'builet"  .ymbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  ore  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate  on  the  fioor. 
Maner  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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yean  there,  as  well  as  in  independent  Zim- 
babwe. I  felt  a  compelling  desire  to  seek  an 
answer  to  this  question.  I  luiew  I  did  not 
have  to  go  to  South  Africa  to  luiow  what 
"apartheid"  was  all  about.  We  experienced 
shades  of  it  in  Kenya  and  up  until  recently 
Rhodesia  operated  the  same  regime  under 
Ian  Smith.  Separateness  along  racial  lines- 
separate  schools,  separate  residential  areas, 
separate  cemeteries,  separate  hospitals,  and 
disparities  such  as  higher  wages  for  the 
Whites  than  non- Whites  for  the  same  Job— 
and  certain  Jobs  (Including  that  of  writing 
parking  tickets)  reserved  for  Whites! 

The  most  deceptive  argimient  presented 
by  the  prostatus  quo  South  Africa  observers 
to  that  the  situation  is  "complicated,"  and 
that  one  really  has  to  go  to  South  Africa  to 
fully  understand  it.  This  line  of  appeal  was 
used  to  invite  Canadian  parliamentarians 
and  business  leaders  to  show  them  the 
"good"  life  of  the  African.  Many  were  con- 
vinced of  the  "civUizing"  efforts  of  the 
South  African  regime  and  of  its  righteous- 


TOURIST  in  SOUTH  ATRICA 

It  was  from  Harare  that  I  flew  to  Johan- 
nesburg by  Air  Zimbabwe.  There  are  fre- 
quent daily  flights  by  Air  Zimbabwe  and 
South  African  Airways  between  the  major 
cities  of  these  neighboring  states.  An  active 
South  African  commercial  office  exists  in 
Harare  in  a  building  decked  with  a  South 
African  flag.  There  is  also  considerable  co- 
operation between  the  railways  of  the  two 
countries,  because  of  geohistorical  factors. 

The  man  who  sat  next  to  me  was  a  young 
white  student  of  pharmacy  in  South  Africa 
who  had  been  visiting  friends  and  relatives 
in  Zimbabwe.  He  and  his  family  belong  to 
those  who.  upon  Zimbabwe  attaining  inde- 
pendence, decided  to  pack  up  and  head 
south.  He  seemed  concerned  that  about 
3,500  Whites  were  leaving  South  Africa 
every  month  as  a  result  of  recent  unrest. 
What  were  his  impressions  of  Zimbabwe? 
He  was  impressed  with  the  progress  Zim- 
babwe had  been  able  to  make  and  the  cor- 
dial race  relations  that  existed.  A  number  of 
South  African  Whites  were  concerned  about 
being  conscripted  into  the  army  to  fight  yet 
another  liberation  army  and  were  contem- 
plating returning  to  Zimbabwe.  A  familiar 
experience  of  talking  with  white  South  Afri- 
cans outside  their  country  is  the  degree  of 
misinformation  they  can  accumulate  and 
disseminate. 

This  young  white  pharmacy  student  told 
me  confidently  that  all  universities  were 
open  to  all  races.  Technically  he  was  right. 
except  that  a  non-White  who  wishes  to 
attend  a  predominantly  white  university 
has  to  obtain  a  ministerial  permit.  A  couple 
of  days  later  I  read  in  the  papers  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  had  declared  four 
universities  now  open  to  all  races,  thereby 
dropping  the  permit  requirement  to  gain 
entry.  There  remain  other  universities,  how- 
ever, to  which  non-Whites  still  cannot  gain- 
admission.  Discrimination  permeates  educa- 
tion at  the  primary  and  secondary  school 
levels  too.  For  instance  in  the  1983-84  fiscal 
year,  per  capita  spending  was  approximately 
$993  for  Whites,  $853  for  Indians,  $341  for 
Coloreds  and  $141  for  Blacks.  This  disparity 
In  spending  on  education  leads  to  obvious 
results  released  recently  on  illiteracy  rates 
for  South  Africans  over  the  age  of  fifteen: 
33  percent  for  Blacks.  15.5  percent  for 
Coloreds,  7.6  percent  for  Indians  and  0.72 
percent  for  whites.  While  this  progressive 
announcement  was  being  made,  another 
report  appeared  alongside.  sUting  that  "the 
quota  system  which  pegs  the  number  or  per- 
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centage  of  other  race's  students  which  nuiy 
be  admitted  to  white  universities  will  still 
remain  in  force." 

The  South  African  govenunent  has  strate- 
gically designated  residential  areas  along 
racial  lines,  so  that  it  makes  it  easy  for  the 
government  to  argue  against  mixed  schools. 
The  government,  of  course,  has  no  intention 
of  integrating  schools,  but  can  use  the  pre- 
text of  geographical  proximity  of  schools  to 
residential  areas  to  pursue  the  policy  of  sep- 
arateness. 

In  Kenya,  prior  to  independence,  and  in 
Zimbabwe  under  the  Smith  regime,  a  simi- 
lar policy  of  separation  of  schools  on  racial 
lines  was  pursued.  Up>on  attaining  independ- 
ence or  majority  rule  schools  in  both  coun- 
tries were  made  multiracial.  This  greatly 
contributed  to  racial  harmony.  Policies  of 
racial  segregation  were  practised  by  the 
English  in  Kenya  and  Rhodesia.  In  Rhode- 
sia's case  one  could  not  find  a  more  English- 
sounding  name  to  lead  the  country  than 
"Smith."  It  is,  therefore,  ironic  when  one 
hears  English-speaking  apologists  in  South 
Africa  blaming  the  Dutch  settlers  or  Afrika- 
ners exclusively  for  the  ills  of  apartheid. 
After  all,  the  English-speakers  make  up  40 
percent  of  the  white  population. 

APAHTHEID  EVERYWHERE 

Now  back  to  arrival  at  Johannesburg  air- 
port. A  British  Airways  Jumbo  was  landing, 
and  departures  to  Mauritius,  Malawi,  Bot- 
swana, Luxembourg  and  France  were  listed 
for  the  day.  From  the  plane  one  gets  into 
the  bus  driven  by  a  white  woman  in  her  for- 
ties. The  Inmiigration  Officer  points  out 
that  since  I  have  a  visa  stamped  to  visit 
Kenya  during  the  onward  Journey  he  would 
not  stamp  it,  but  affix  one  of  the  stick-on 
visas.  This  is  to  avoid  any  complication  in 
being  allowed  into  Kenya. 

The  Immigration  smd  Customs  Officers 
are  Whites,  while  the  bag-handlers  and  por- 
ters are  Blacks.  The  bank  where  I  cash  trav- 
ellers' cheques  is  staffed  by  Whites  only.  I 
board  the  airport  bus  to  Johannesburg 
driven  by  a  Black  with  all  shades  of  people 
on  board. 

Into  Johannesburg— a  bustling  metropolis. 
We  go  past  the  exhausted  gold  mines,  now 
packed  away  into  neat  rectangular  piles. 
These  piles  of  dust  that  were  once  gold 
seemed  to  symbolize  the  exhaustion  of  the 
ruling  regime. 

Once  in  downtown  Johannesburg  one 
begins  to  notice  the  double-decker  buses 
(not  painted  red!)  with  white  passengers  and 
single  blue-grey  colored  buses  carrying  black 
passengers  and  driven  by  Blacks.  The  side- 
walks are  shared  by  all  races— on  equal  foot- 
ing for  once! 

Whites  and  Blacks  mingle  freely  in  down- 
town stores.  Only  Whites  are  allowed  to 
own  businesses  in  the  downtown  area  known 
as  the  CBDA,  Central  Business  District 
Area.  This  is  the  case  with  all  major  centers. 
These  were  the  areas  effectively  boycotted 
during  last  Christmas  season.  White  shop- 
keepers became  aware  of  their  reliance  on 
the  spendlng-power  of  the  Blaclcs  as  a  result 
of  this  exercise.  You  hardly  met  any  store- 
owner  who  did  not  feel  the  pinch.  An  ex- 
tended and  a  more  effective  boycott  at 
Christmas  this  year  is  being  feared  by  busi- 
nessmen. One  does,  however,  run  across  a 
shop  or  two  being  operated  by  an  Asian. 
How  did  he  manage  to  secure  the  store  in 
this  restricted  area?  Well,  he  bought  it  in 
the  name  of  a  White  and  paid  him  a  nomi- 
nal fee  for  the  use  of  his  name!  There  is  no 
manifestation  of  hatred  or  violence  in  the 
streets  but  there  is  certainly  a  sense  of  nerv- 
ousness and  bitterness.  There  is  tension. 
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SKPARATK  BUSBS,  BUT  SHAKXD  TRAINS 

One  day  I  decide  to  visit  an  acquaintance 
in  Pretoria,  who  once  was  stationed  in 
Ottawa.  There  are  regular  bus  and  train 
connections  between  Johannesburg  and  Pre- 
toria, the  seat  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  (The  legislative  capital  is 
Cape  Town.) 

I  go  down  to  the  Johannesburg  train  sta- 
tion to  inquire  about  train  departures  and 
to  obtain  a  ticket  to  Pretoria.  I  buy  a  news- 
paper from  the  vendor  and  engage  in  a  con- 
versation about  changes  that  are  being 
brought  about.  The  charming  newspaper 
vendor  points  to  the  pedestrian  mall  adjoin- 
ing the  railway  station.  It  was  once  forbid- 
den territory  to  non-Whites  but  they  can 
now  walk  there.  In  our  brief  encounter  he 
nervously  tells  me  that  the  Townships 
(areas  where  Blacks  live)  are  very  politicized 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  political  activity  there. 
He  points  to  a  restaurant  across  the  street 
where  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  because 
of  the  color  of  his  skin.  He  hopes  that  will 
change— though  he  does  not  sound  as 
though  it  will  happen  soon.  I  go  past  a 
coffee  shop  in  the  railway  station  complex 
which  has  a  prominently  displayed  sign 
"Whites  only."  As  I  enter  the  train  station, 
I  realize  that  the  place  is  divided  on  racial 
lines.  There  are  separate  entrances  to  the 
station  for  Whites  and  non-Whites.  Inside 
the  railway  station  is  another  coffee  shop 
with  a  sign  hanging  in  the  window  (like  the 
closed  and  open  sign)  which  states  "Whites 
only."  Someone,  probably  a  black  man, 
washes  that  window  everyday  with  that  hid- 
eous sign  hanging  as  an  ugly  reminder  of 
the  rules  of  the  game.  As  I  proceed  towards 
the  information  desk  I  encounter  another 
sign  over  a  door  "General  Waiting  Room- 
Whites  Only! " 

On  to  the  information  counter  staffed  by 
Whites.  Asked  to  proceed  to  the  ticket 
counter.  Staffed  by  Whites.  I  buy  my  ticket 
to  Pretoria  and  proceed  to  the  turnstiles 
manned  by  tough-looking  white  women.  I 
run  down  the  stairs  to  the  platform.  As 
usual,  I  think  I  shall  miss  the  train.  It  is  de- 
parture time.  As  soon  as  I  get  to  the  plat- 
form I  am  confronted  by  a  string  of  coaches 
each  clearly  marked  "Whites  only."  What 
do  I  do?  I  say  to  myself,  "I  am  not  White."  I 
have  made  it  so  far  because  the  authorities 
must  have  bestowed  upon  me  the  dubious 
honor  of  being  a  Mediterranean! 

There  are  only  Whites  in  the  coach  I  am 
in.  Even  the  ticket  examiner  is  White.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  have  changed  since  the  days  of 
Gandhi!  We  are  on  our  way  to  Pretoria.  At 
every  station  I  notice  toilet  facilities  marked 
"Men— White  only."  Later  on  after  one  of 
our  stops  at  a  suburban  station  I  see  a  few 
Blacks  on  the  platform.  I  stick  my  head  out 
of  the  window  and  notice  that  the  front  sec- 
tion of  the  train  Is  for  Blacks— and  they 
even  have  a  black  ticket  examiner!  The 
Whites  and  Blacks  enter  and  leave  the  train 
through  separate  entrances  and  exits.  At 
one  station  a  black  woman  runs  to  board  the 
train.  She  misses  the  train  not  because  she 
is  too  far  from  it.  but  t>ecause  she  is  too  far 
from  the  coaches  for  the  Blacks  up  front. 
She  dared  not  have  Jumped  into  the  coaches 
for  the  Whites.  Here  she  is  in  a  country 
where  her  people  make  up  71  percent  of  the 
population  of  32.5  million,  but  a  mere  17 
percent  (the  Whites)  are  dictating  the  lives 
of  the  rest  of  the  population  and  making 
laws  affecting  every  little  detail  of  their 
lives.  Colored  (mixed  race)  make  up  9  per- 
cent of  the  population,  while  Asians  account 
for  3  j>ercent. 
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At  one  train  station  we  pick  up  a  large 
number  of  school  children— boys  and  girls  in 
their  late  teens.  I  wondered  about  these 
white  children  and  their  world-view.  They 
live  in  white  suburbs,  socialize  with  white 
families  only,  board  a  train  with  "Whites 
only"  coaches  to  school,  attend  exclusively 
white  schools,  play  with  white  friends, 
attend  church  with  white  congregations  and 
their  only  contact  with  a  black  African  Is 
with  their  gardener  or  cook  at  home  or  the 
nanny  who  brought  them  up!  The  Whites 
do  not  only  want  to  maintain  their  exclusiv- 
ity but  also  their  social  superiority.  Yet 
they  want  to  be  known  as  Africans.  They 
have,  however,  never  lived  as  though  they 
belong  to  Africa.  The  school  children  could 
have  been  coming  out  of  any  British  public 
school.  They  are  Africans  of  convenience. 
The  color  of  their  skin  assures  them  a 
secure  Job  after  graduation. 

The  same  pattern  of  separate  waiting 
room  for  "Whites"  is  repeated  at  Pretoria 
railway  station.  I  walk  down  to  see  the  ac- 
quaintance at  the  Government's  Bureau  of 
Information.  It  Is  a  7-8tory  buUding  In 
downtown  Pretoria.  From  the  time  I  enter 
and  the  time  I  leave  I  do  not  see  a  single 
non- White  in  the  building.  My  acquaintance 
talks  about  the  universities  being  open  to  all 
races.  He  mentions  universal  citizenship 
being  extended  to  all  South  Africans.  It  is 
merely  an  attempt  to  cover  up  the  failure  of 
the  policy  of  esUblishing  "independent" 
homelands  with  respective  citizenships.  The 
Blacks  are  now  being  restored  their  right  to 
citizenship  of  South  Africa.  The  homelands 
of  Transkei.  Bophutatawans.  Venda  and 
Ciskei  were  merely  labor  pools  for  South 
Africa  and  not  economically  viable  entities. 
The  Immorality  Act  forbidding  interracial 
marriages  has  been  scrapped.  The  question 
arises:  if  an  Interracial  couple  were  to  get 
married  and  want  to  settle  down,  where 
would  they  live?  In  a  black  area?  A  white 
area?  While  my  acquaintance  rattles  off  the 
government  record.  I  casually  mention  my 
dilenuna  earlier  in  the  afternoon  when  I 
stood  facing  a  coach  marked  ""Whites  only" 
and  having  the  option  of  either  hopping  the 
train  or  missing  it  altogther— In  which  case 
I  would  not  have  seen  him  at  the  appointed 
time.  He  shyly  informs  me  that  the  railway 
system  is  still  segregated  along  racial  lines. 
On  my  way  back  to  the  bus  sUtion  I 
walked  into  a  government  building  to  In- 
quire for  directions  to  the  bus  terminal.  I 
see  one  black  man  among  hordes  of  Whites 
leaving  the  building.  I  encounter  a  young 
soldier  at  the  front  desk  who.  having  also 
flnshed  the  day.  volunteers  to  walk  with  me 
for  a  few  blocks  towards  the  bus  terminal. 
He  Is  young  looking.  He  tells  me  he  had 
been  In  the  army  for  six  years.  He  is  con- 
cerned about  the  "terrorist"  activity  of  the 
ANC  (African  National  Congress)  reaching 
the  urban  centres.  Only  last  year  the  ANC 
had  struck  a  sub-power  station  in  Pretoria. 
Urban  political  violence  has  many  Whites 
worried.  Once  the  downtown  business  areas 
become  vulnerable  to  bomb  attacks  the 
white  community  will  no  longer  feel  that  it 
Is  invincible. 

While  Pretoria  is  a  clean  and  organized 
dty  there  is  an  air  of  distance  from  reality. 
As  in  Ottawa,  civil  servants  pour  out  in 
droves,  form  lines  at  the  bus  stops  and 
within  a  short  period  the  city  core  begins  to 
look  deserted.  At  the  bus  stops  the  city  core 
begins  to  look  deserted.  At  the  bus  stops 
there  are  benches  marked  "WHITE  BUS 
PASSENGERS  ONLY. "  The  buses  are  ex- 
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cluslvely  for  Whites  and  driven  by  white  bus 
drivers! 

AM  ASIAH  VIEW 

One  evening  we  drive  south  from  Johan- 
nesburg to  Lenasls— Land  of  Asia!  This  place 
is  home  to  about  200,000  Asians.  Asians 
working  in  downtown  Johannesburg  have  to 
make  about  a  30-kilometre  trip  each  way  by 
car  or  take  the  train.  As  one  drives  along 
the  highway  to  Lenasia  one  sees  the  signs 
for  Soweto.  Immediately  one  is  filled  with 
images  of  funerals,  rock-throwing  and 
clenched  fists.  One  becomes  a  little  nervous. 
We  approach  closer.  One  sees  rows  of  neatly 
arranged  houses.  Smiling  children.  No  fu- 
neral or  a  demonstration  today.  One  crosses 
the  highway  to  Lenasia  and  one  sees  opu- 
lence. This  is  no  Soweto.  One  sees  street 
lights,  while  back  across  the  highway  there 
are  those  overhead  lights  that  light  up 
whole  areas.  The  meaning  is  clear:  the 
Asians  are  the  buffer  zone  between  the 
Blacks  and  the  Whites.  The  display  of  mate- 
rial well-being  Is  a  dally  reminder  to  resi- 
dents of  Soweto  across  the  highway,  while 
the  luxury  of  the  Whites  is  hidden  away  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Johannesburg. 

I  spend  the  evening  with  an  Asian  family. 
The  sons  tell  me  that  a  growing  number  of 
Asians,  especially  the  young  ones,  are  iden- 
tifying with  the  political  goals  of  the  ANC 
and  the  black  majority.  I  am  told  once  again 
that  the  House  of  Delegates  for  Asians  does 
not  have  the  confidence  of  the  Asian  com- 
munity. Only  4  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
cast  their  votes. 

A  tricameral  Parliament  was  created 
under  a  new  Constitution  which  came  into 
force  in  late  1984.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ment Whites  are  represented  by  a  House  of 
Assembly,  Coloreds  by  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Asians  by  a  House  of  Dele- 
gates. The  majority  of  the  population— the 
Blacks— have  no  elective  chamber. 

The  Lenasia  family  informs  me  that  no 
substantial  reforms  have  taken  place.  There 
is  a  lot  of  talk  to  appease  the  international 
community,  but  no  action  is  being  taken  on 
the  domestic  front.  One  of  the  sons  went  to 
watch  a  rugby  match  with  some  of  his  white 
coworkers  earlier  this  year.  He,  not  being 
White,  was  turned  away  from  sitting  with 
his  white  coworkers. 

There  is  almost  universal  feeling  that  the 
situation  in  South  Africa  is  going  to  get 
much  worse  before  it  improves.  There  Is  no 
Immediate  danger  of  civil  war  but  it  Is  ap- 
proaching. The  feeling  is  that  unless  the 
international  community— especially  the 
West— undertakes  to  bring  about  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement  through  the  aegis  of  an  inter- 
national constitutional  conference.  South 
Africa  is  poised  on  the  brink  of  a  bloodbath 
unlike  any  yet  seen  on  the  continent. 
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budget  request  tcx  the  U.S.  Fcxest  Service. 
H.R.  4234  reduces  the  F(xest  Service's  na- 
tionwide budget  for  new  road  construction  by 
$44  million  from  wtiat  was  requested  by  the 
administration.  The  report  on  the  biN  points 
out  that  "tt>e  Forest  Service  contirxies  to 
exceed  its  planned  and  funded  goals  for  road 
construction  arxj  reconstruction,  despite  fund- 
ing reductions,  as  it  has  in  each  of  the  past  5 
years." 

I  agree  strorigly  with  the  House  action,  and  I 
think  it  is  high  time  we  put  tt>e  skids  to  this 
costly  and  excessive  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  While  I  will  continue  to  support  a  rea- 
sonable level  of  timber  harvesting  in  our  na- 
tional forests  and  in  the  Chattahoochee  Na- 
tonai  Forest  in  my  home  State,  in  these  times 
of  fiscal  austerity  we  rieed  to  minimize  Federal 
experxiitures  wt>ere  possible.  The  Forest 
Service's  budget  for  new  timber  roads  can 
and  should  t)e  reduced  without  Interfering  in  a 
major  way  with  its  future  timt)er  sales  pro- 
gram. 

The  report  on  H.R.  5234  specifically  states 
this  reduction  in  road  tHJikJing  funds  will  not 
affect  the  fiscal  year  1987  timber  sales  pro- 
gram, and  it  will  allow  reconstruction  of  multi- 
purpose and  recreation  roads  to  continue  at 
the  budgeted  level.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  the  House  action  on  this  important  issue. 


HOUSE  FOREST  ROAD  CON- 
STRUCTION BUDGET  ON 
TARGET 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

or  CBORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 
Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  31,  the 
House  passed  the  fiscal  1987  appropriations 
bill  (H.R.  5234)  for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  related  agencies. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  has  taken  a 
fiscally  responsible  and  environmentally  desir- 
able step  in  the  right  direction  in  amending  the 


DROPOUT  PREVENTION  AND 
REENTRY  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House 
passed  H.R.  3042.  the  Dropout  Prevention 
and  Reentry  Act.  I  am  a  cosponsor  and  sti"ong 
supporter  of  this  very  impcxtant  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  dropout  rate  in  this  country  is  alarming- 
ly high.  In  New  York  City,  it  has  reached  crisis 
proportions.  While  the  overall  rate  for  the  city 
is  35  percent,  there  are  five  high  schools  in 
my  district  alone  that  have  dropout  rates  of 
over  50  percent. 

There  is  no  one  cause  and  no  easy  an- 
swers to  the  dropout  problem.  Nonetheless, 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors  must  work 
together  to  find  solutions.  Recentiy,  three 
major  New  York  banks  established  a  program 
to  provide  educational  assistance  to  five 
Brooklyn  high  schools  with  high  dropout  rates 
as  well  as  jobs  to  those  students  wtro  gradu- 
ate, have  less  than  five  absences,  have  basic 
skills,  and  show  a  willingness  to  wori^.  I  hope 
that  this  program  and  others  like  it  will  be  im- 
plemented in  other  parts  of  New  York  City  and 
the  Nation. 

In  conjunction  with  these  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives, H.R.  3042  clearly  shows  that  a  sti-ong 
Federal  commitment  is  needed  and  exists  to 
end  this  crisis  and  provkJe  real  opportunities 
to  our  most  disadvantaged  students.  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues,  Representative  Hayes, 
Representative  Hawkins,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
for  their  efforts. 


JMI 
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THE  NASA  REFORM  ACT  OF  1986 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

or  WISCONSIH 
ni  TRI  HOT7SK  OF  RXraXSCNTATIvn 

Thur$dav,  Augiat  7,  1986 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  SpMkw,  ttw 
nmrbtn  of  Itw  CommtttM  on  Sci«nc«  and 
Tadmology,  of  wfiloh  I  am  a  mambcr,  haa 
•pant  a  grMt  dMi  of  Uma  daaMng  with  tha 
problama  aaaooiatad  wttti  tha  Cfm//0/ig0r  acct- 
dam  Tha  procaaa  haa  t>aan  arduoua  but  In- 
alghtfui. 

Wa  hava  ail  laamad  that  NASA  haa  sartoua 
management  problems  which  must  be  correct- 
ad  to  avotd  future  tragedies.  The  Rogers 
Commission  addresses  these  shortcomings.  I 
feet  it's  imperative  Congress  makes  certain 
Itie  Commission  recommendations  become 
policy  at  NASA.  The  NASA  authonzing  legisla- 
tion must  t>e  amerKJed  to  ensure  the  Commis- 
sion recommendations  are  followed. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  introduced  the 
NASA  Reform  Act  H.R.  5349,  which  tal<es  the 
Rogers  Commission  recommendations  arKf 
makes  them  law. 

In  addition  to  legislating  ttie  Commission's 
recommendations,  the  NASA  Reform  Act  will 
strengtt>en  the  hand  of  Congress  by  allowing 
for  greater  oversight  of  the  space  agerxry. 
During  ttie  course  of  ttte  Commission's  Investi- 
gation, many  press  reports  claimed  the  virtual 
"blank  check"  Corigress  gave  NASA  in  recent 
years  was  partially  responsible  for  tt>e  internal 
management  problems  at  NASA.  Lack  of  con- 
gressional oversight  had  created  a  "NASA 
kfKtws  best"  atmosphere  in  which  account- 
ability for  tfie  agency's  actions  was  sometimes 
kjst  To  correct  this  situation,  H.R.  5349  re- 
quires ttie  Administrator  to  report  to  Congress 
on  Space  Shuttle  Program  managen>ent 
changes  and  flight  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  help  NASA 
return  to  safe  space  flight  and  alk}w  this 
Nation  to  retain  its  familiar  position  of  leader- 
ship in  space.  There  coiukj  be  no  more  fitting 
tribute  to  tfie  Challenger  aew  and  ttieir  fami- 
lies, ttian  tt)e  support  t>y  the  membership  of 
this  bill. 


NATIONAL  BACK  TO  SCHOOL— 
BACK  OFF  DRUGS  MONTH 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NKW  yORK 
HI  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

T%unday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  deadly 
caiKer  mining  ttie  lives  of  our  Nation's  young 
people  and  it's  called  drug  abuse.  I  want  to 
personally  commend  you  for  the  strong  lead- 
ership you  have  demonstrated  in  responding 
to  this  crisis.  Today,  I  rnrant  to  supplement  the 
compretiensive  legislative  effort  you  have  in- 
spired with  a  resolution  of  my  own  designating 
the  month  of  September  as  htetionai  Back  to 
School— Back  Off  Dmgs  Month. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  tt>is  resolution  has 
broad  bipartisan  support  Among  ttie  original 
cosponaors  are  our  distinguished  maKxity 
leader,  Mr.  Wbjght;  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  ttie  Education  and  Labor 
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Committee,  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Jeffords; 
and  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
memt>er  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotk:8 
At>use   and   Control,    Messrs.    Ranoel   and 

QlLMAN. 

Wa  are  attacking  tha  drug  market  vigorous- 
ly, and  as  a  23-yaar  law  enforcement  veteran 
I  fully  support  those  efforts.  However,  far  too 
llttia  Is  being  done  to  diminlah  tha  demand  for 
drugs.  My  lagKlatlon  aaaka  to  bolster  this  vital 
part  of  tha  drug  atoua*  prav«fltk)fl  puzzia, 

Mr,  Speaker,  aa  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Commlttae,  I  am  proud 
to  observe  that  our  committee  plans  to  mark 
up  a  comprehensive  drug  abuse  education 
and  prevention  measure  next  week,  as  part  of 
our  contribution  to  the  Omnibus  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  Act  that  is  now  on  a  fast  track  as  a 
result  of  your  deep  concern  and  strong  lead- 
ership. The  final  product  expected  to  come 
out  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  bolster  existing  drug  abuse 
educatk}n  and  prevention  efforts.  However, 
the  improvements  that  It  will  make  will  not 
occur  until  after  the  new  school  year  begins.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  will  miss  a  valuable  op- 
portunity to  educate  our  young  people  about 
drug  abuse  if  we  don't  get  to  them  right  from 
the  start.  By  getting  to  them  as  soon  as  they 
walk  through  the  school  doors  this  September 
with  the  message  that  they  should  say  no  to 
drugs,  they  will  realize  the  strength  of  our  re- 
solve. Hopefully,  they  will  take  the  message  a 
little  more  seroiusly  as  a  result,  and  above  all 
else,  we  may  just  prevent  some  of  those 
young  people  from  taking  the  first  step  toward 
drugs. 

That  is  why  I  am  proposing  to  designate  the 
month  of  September,  which  marks  the  start  of 
the  new  school  year,  as  Natk>nal  Back  to 
School— Back  Oft  Drugs  Month.  With  the 
formal  support  from  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  coordination  that  such  a  resolu- 
tk>n  could  provkJe,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
school  system  to  ignore  the  challenge  of  at- 
tacking the  drug  abuse  problem  head  on  with 
a  full-fledged  education  and  preventk>n  cam- 
paign. 

Under  my  resolution,  the  following  activities 
during  the  month  of  September  are  recom- 
mended: 

First  a  message  by  the  chief  administrator 
of  all  sctiools  to  their  students  concerning  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse  and  the  specific  penal- 
ties tfiat  exist  for  drug  abuse  in  the  school; 

Second,  tfie  introduction  of  comprehensive 
and  k}ng-term  drug  education  and  prevention 
programs  in  tfie  schools,  with  a  particular 
focus  on  grades  kindergarten  through  sixth; 

Third,  tfie  use  of  audiovisual  education  tools 
to  show  the  destructive  eftects  of  drug  abuse; 

Fourth,  the  use  of  role  models — such  as 
sports,  religkMJS,  publk:  safety,  politk»l,  or  cul- 
tural figures— to  reinforce  the  need  to  stay 
drug  free;  and  ttie  formalizatk>n  of  agreements 
between  students,  parents,  teachers,  law  en- 
forcement and  scfKXjl  administration  ofticials 
about  ttie  role  each  will  play  In  the  drug  atxjse 
education  and  preventkjn  process,  including 
the  reporting  of  drug  use  and  sales  in  or 
around  tfie  sctiools. 

I  am  proud  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
have  modeled  this  legislation  after  policies 
ttiat  have  proven  very  successful  in  my  home 
city  of  New  York.  I  wouM  like  to  focus  particu- 
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lar  attention  on  the  program  New  York  aty 
has  established  called  SPECDA— the  School 
Program  for  the  Educatkm  and  Control  of 
Drug  Abuse.  This  2-year-old  program  Includes 
an  8-week  course  for  fifth-  and  sixth-grade 
students  who  are  taught  by  a  drug  counsalor 
and  a  law  enforcement  ofticer  about  tha  dan- 
gars  of  drugs.  This  program  utilizes  poaltlva 
role  modala,  such  aa  polkia  offlcara  and  pro- 
faaalonal  athlataa,  to  taaoh  kida  to  aay  no  to 
drugs. 

In  addition,  they  conduct  parent  workahopa, 
where  tha  roles  of  tha  paranta,  taachara, 
school  admlnlatratora.  and  tha  local  police  are 
defined  in  relation  to  tha  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion and  prevention  process.  It  Is  a  program 
worthy  of  replk:ation  on  a  national  baais  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  city  of  New  York,  par- 
ticularly Mayor  Koch,  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education,  and  tfie  police  department,  for  the 
leadership  they  have  demonstrated  in  re- 
sponding to  the  drug  abuse  epidemic  that  is 
devastating  our  young  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  ttieme  througtiout 
New  York  City's  drug  abuse  prevention  proc- 
ess is  that  the  educational  process  must  start 
at  the  earliest  possible  age,  beginning  with 
kindergarten.  There  is  good  reason  for  this 
strategy.  In  fact,  statistics  show  that  the  earli- 
er we  begin  the  drug  education  process,  the 
better,  because-  after  today's  children  reach 
junrar  high  school,  the  decision  of  whether  or 
not  to  use  drugs  has  often  already  been 
made.  Consider  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
high  school  seniors  report  illicit  drug  use  and 
nearly  one-third  of  all  seventh  graders  report 
having  used  drugs  before  entering  that  grade. 
Furtfier,  a  recent  sun/ey  by  the  Weekly 
Reader  revealed  that  25  percent  of  all  fourth 
graders  feel  peer  pressure  to  use  drugs.  That 
is  a  terrifying  thought  but  it  helps  us  to  get  to 
the  root  causes  of  the  problem.  Another 
recent  survey  of  27  cities  showed  that  in  1 985 
13,038  young  people  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  17  were  admitted  to  hospital  emergency 
rooms  for  reasons  related  to  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  Congress  is 
dead  serious  about  stopping  drug  abuse  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  associated  with  that  eftort.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  totally  consistent  with  that 
eftort  and  I  would  hope  that  It  will  be  given  the 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  that  it  de- 
serves. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  submit  the  full 
text  of  my  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  — 
Resolution  designating  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember    1986,     as     "National     Back     to 
School— Back  Off  Drugs  Month  " 
Whereas  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary    students   will    be    returning   to 
school  in  the  month  of  Septeml>er; 

Whereas  the  drug  abuse  problem  among 
our  young  people  has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions: 

Whereas  surveys  show  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  high  school  seniors  report  illicit 
drug  use,  and  nearly  a  third  of  all  seventh 
graders  report  having  used  drugs  l>efore  en- 
tering that  grade; 

Whereas  a  recent  survey  of  27  cities 
showed  that,  in  1985.  13.038  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  17  were  admitted 
to  hospital  emergency  rooms  for  reasons  re- 
lated to  drug  abuse; 
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Whereas  drug  abuse  is  a  significant  factor 
among  the  estimated  750,000  students  who 
drop  out  of  school  each  year; 

Whereas  the  cocaine-based  drug,  crack,  is 
making  the  drug  abuse  problem  among 
young  people  even  worse  because  it  is  rela- 
tively inexpensive  and  highly  addictive; 

Whereas,  in  1984,  persona  under  the  age 
of  IB  committed  87,311  drug  abuac  viola- 
tions: and 

Whereaa  a  minimal  amount  of  Pederal, 
8Ute,  and  local  reaouroes  hava  bean  target- 
ed toward  drug  abuse  eduoatton  and  preven- 
tion, despite  strong  evidence  that  education 
and  prevention  efforU  at  an  early  age  are 
the  moat  effective  means  to  address  the 
drug  abuse  problem:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
retenlalive*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
September  1986.  is  designated  as  "National 
Back  to  School— Back  Off  Drugs  Month" 
and  the  President  is  authorized  and  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
month  with  appropriate  activities,  includ- 
ing— 

(Da  message  by  the  chief  administrators 
of  all  schools  to  their  students  concerning 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and  the  specific 
penalties  that  exist  for  drug  abuse  in  the 
school; 

(2)  the  introduction  of  comprehensive  and 
long-term  drug  education  and  prevention 
programs  in  the  schools,  with  a  particular 
focus  on  kindergarten  through  the  sixth 
grade; 

(3)  the  use  of  audio  visual  education  tools 
to  show  the  destructive  effects  of  drug 
abuse; 

(4)  the  use  of  role  models  (such  as  sports, 
religious,  public  safety,  political,  and  cultur- 
al figures)  to  reinforce  the  need  to  stay  drug 
free;  and 

(5)  the  formalization  of  agreements 
among  students,  parents,  teachers,  law  en- 
forcement officials,  and  school  administra- 
tion officials  about  the  role  each  will  play  in 
the  drug  abuse  education  and  prevention 
process,  including  the  reporting  of  drug  use 
and  sales  in  or  around  schools. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION OF  DISAPPROVAL— 
DOE  URANIUM  ENRICHMENT 
CRITERIA 
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ments.  On  the  one  hand,  the  administratron, 
DOE,  and  GAO  all  agree  that  the  criteria 
embody  a  writeoff  of  costs  to  be  recovered. 
Nuclear  utilities,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  that 
the  criteria  provide  for  excessive  recovery  of 
costs.  Moreover,  although  DOE  admits  that 
the  domestic  uranium  industry  is  nonviable, 
tha  agancy  continues  to  refuse  to  Imposa  an- 
richmant  limitations  as  specifically  required  by 
••ctk)n  16lv,  This  haa  aarloualy  and  advaraaly 
affactad  U.S.  national  aacurtty  and  tnargy  in- 
dapandanca,  left  domaatic  uranium  produoara 
auaeaptlbia  to  foreign  aubaidlaa  and  other 
unfair  trading  practices,  incraasad  U.S.  da- 
pendency  on  South  African  uranium,  and  re- 
sulted in  7,000  to  8,000  unemployed  workers 
in  New  Mexico  alone.  There  are  other  fea- 
tures of  the  criteria  which  do  not  comport  with 
GAO's  reading  of  the  law,  and  whk:h  may  po- 
tentially harm  DOE  customers,  taxpayers,  and 
raw  material  producers.  Nuclear  utilities,  for 
example,  have  expressed  concern  about  dis- 
crimination by  DOE  among  its  customers 
under  ttie  agency's  new  approach.  Uranium 
producers  have  noted  problems  with  DOE'S 
poteies  relating  to  disposal  of  Govemment 
stockpile  uranium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
provide  effective  oversight  of  DOE's  uranium 
enrichment  program.  This  resolution  is  an  ap- 
propriate demonstration  to  DOE  that  this  obli- 
gation is  and  will  be  discharged.  There  may 
be  reasons,  as  DOE  suggests,  that  the  law 
should  be  changed.  However,  if  this  is  the 
case,  DOE  should  present  its  proposals  to 
change  the  law  in  the  form  of  legislatkjn.  The 
agency  stiould  not  engage  in  administrative 
actions  whk:h  all  agree  are  inconsistent  with 
various  existing  statutory  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  a  strong  U.S.  enrich- 
ment enterprise.  This  may  require  some 
changes  in  the  law.  Indeed,  I  am  certain  that 
we  are  all  prepared  to  consider  appropriate 
changes.  But  we  would  tie  derelk:t  In  our 
duties  to  accede  to  DOE's  actions  to  date, 
which  if  we  do  not  act  will  undoubtedly  result 
in  continued  litigation,  confusion,  and  turmoil 
for  years  to  come. 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

or  NEW  BIEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  resolution  along 
with  eight  original  cosponsors  disapproving 
ttie  uranium  enrichment  criteria  supplied  to 
(Congress  by  ttie  Department  of  Energy  on 
July  24.  Ttiese  criteria  appear  in  the  July  29 
Federal  Register  on  pages  27132-27146. 
Under  sectk)n  161  v.  of  the  Atomk:  Energy  Act, 
DOE  must  submit  its  criteria  to  Congress  for 
45  days'  review  prior  to  effectiveness.  DOE's 
criteria  by  law  must  also  provide  for  recovery 
of  all  property  attributable  costs  and  for  the  vi- 
ability of  the  domestic  uranium  industry.  These 
requirements  protect  among  other  things,  in- 
terests of  taxpayers  and  DOE  customers,  as 
well  as  U.S.  energy  security  and  independ- 
ence. Unfortunately,  DOE's  new  criteria  do  not 
appear  consistent  with  either  of  ttiese  require- 
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The  legislation  is  (tesigned  to  enable  ttie 
corporation  to  use  a  portk>n  of  their  lands  in 
order  to  save  the  rest  of  ttieir  lands,  and  also 
set  In  motk>n  negotiatk>ns  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  regarding  a  possible  exchange 
of  lands  wtilch  wouk)  entiance  their  viability  aa 
a  corporatton.  Through  this  meaaura,  Halda 
wouM  racalva  credits  which  wouM  apply 
toward  U.S.  Forest  S«rvk:«  timber  sales  In  m- 
change  for  magnlfloant  Qoat  laland,  which 
thay  raoalvad  u  part  of  thair  atlaotlon  undar 
ANCSA.  Although  Hakla  woukj  be  forfeiting 
part  of  thair  antttlamant,  tha  sale  of  thia  racra- 
ational  aaaat  to  tha  UnMad  Stataa  would 
enable  them  to  satlafy  creditors,  thereby  aa- 
caping  the  loss  of  lands  through  Chapter  7 
bankruptcy  proceedings. 


EXCHANGE  LANDS  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing,  legislation,  H.R.  5353, 
whk:h  seeks  to  resolve  a  dilemma  faced  by 
the  Hakla  Village  Corp.  in  southeast  Alaska. 
The  HakJa  Village  Corp.  is  an  Alaska  Native 
village  corporation  constituted  through  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971 
[ANC^A].  Because  of  the  impact  of  a  certain 
provisran  of  ANCSA  upon  the  HakJa  Corp.,  it 
was  the  only  corporation  in  southeast  Alaska 
subject  to  selection  of  lands  whk:h  were  insuf- 
ficient to  grant  ttiem  a  timber  base  whk;h 
would  meet  their  long-term  needs.  The  unique 
applicatton  of  this  provision  to  Hakla  in  South- 
east and  subsequent  events  have  placed 
them  in  the  difficult  position  of  facing  the  dis- 
tinct and  immediate  loss  of  their  lands  granted 
them  by  the  United  States  in  settlement  of 
their  claims  as  Alaska  Natives. 


HELMS  RIGHT  ON  THIS  ONE 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  COBEY,  JR. 
HON.  BILL  HENDON 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the 
senior  Senator  from  our  State,  the  Honorable 
Jesse  helms,  is  under  attack  from  the  en- 
trenched bureaucracy,  this  time  on  the  issue 
of  our  relationship  with  (Dhile.  Why  do  they 
continue  to  attack  him?  Simply  because  Sena- 
tor Helms  is  a  man  of  deep  conviction  and 
extraordinary  courage — a  man  who  is  not 
afraid  to  be  honest  with  people  and  wtio  does 
his  job  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

In  this  case,  his  job  is  to  carry  out  his  duties 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  the  past,  time  and  time  again.  Senator 
Helms  has  faced  his  accusers  and  proved 
them  to  be  wrong.  For  example,  he  warned  us 
that  the  Sandinistas  in  Nk»ragua  were  trouble 
and  he  was  right. 

The  State  Department  doesn't  and 
shoukjn't  have  the  last  word  in  foreign  affairs. 
We  in  Congress  must  provkle  ttie  needed 
oversight 

A  man  of  Senator  Helms'  stature  deserves 
to  t>e  trusted  and  to  be  heard.  That  is  the 
least  that  can  be  expected. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Mooresville  Tribune  of  Morresville,  NC.  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  Chile,  but  I 
think  this  editorial  merits  careful  conskleration. 
Let's  not  rush  to  conclusions  on  this  issue. 
Let's  hear  and  respect  all  of  those,  including 
Senator  Helms,  who  care  deeply  about  our 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

[Prom  the  MooresvUle  (NC)  Tribune.  July 

23,  19881 

Helms  Right  on  This  One 

(By  Lee  Sullivan) 

Sen.  Jesse  Helms  lias  always  l)een  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  controversy  and  his  unwav- 
ering hard-right  views  can  alienate  people 
on  one  issue  and  befriend  them  on  another. 
In  the  white-hot  debate  concerning  Chile, 
however.  Helms  deserves  more  allies  than 
enemies. 

Helms  is  right  in  saying  tliat  Chile  is  one 
of  the  last  barriers  to  communism  in  Latin 
America.  Helms  is  also  one  of  this  country's 
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few  elected  officUls  with  the  guts  to  stand 
behind  a  government  the  United  Staes 
helped  put  into  power. 

Very  few  clear  details  have  been  uncov- 
ered about  the  tragic  death  of  Rodrigo 
Rojas,  who  was  fatally  burned  during  an 
anti-govemment  rally  in  Chile,  and  only 
through  assiimption  have  newspapers  and 
television  stations  in  this  country  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  disguished.  uni- 
formed figures  responsible  for  Rojas'  death 
were  governmental  soldiers  and  not  terror- 
ists posing  as  soldiers. 

It  seems  strange  that  out  of  the  group  of 
young  people,  only  Rojas,  an  American  resi- 
dent, and  his  companion  were  attaclied.  If 
supporters  of  communism  wanted  to  make 
sure  the  United  States  came  down  hard  on 
Chile  President  Augxisto  Pinochet.  Iiilling 
an  American  and  blaming  it  on  the  govern- 
ment is  definitely  the  best  way.  And.  on  the 
other  hand,  if  Pinochet  is  the  terrible 
despot  Americans  are  told  he  is.  why  would 
he  be  so  stupid  as  to  kill  an  American  to 
direct  even  more  attention  to  his  actions? 

The  theory  that  terrorist  are  to  blame  is 
not  that  far  fetched.  Communist  activity  in 
the  country  has  increased  since  the  paper- 
work for  a  general  election  in  1989  was  ap- 
proved. Toung  people  and  college  students. 
Just  like  young  people  in  this  country,  are 
opposed  to  many  government  policies  and 
voice  that  opposition  through  protests. 
These  protests  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
influx  of  communist  groups.  But  communist 
supporters,  who  are  able  to  rally  the  stu- 
dents by  promising  change  without  precise- 
ly defining  that  change,  realize  if  a  takeover 
isn't  completed  by  1989  it  will  be  too  late. 

Critics  of  Helms'  statements  are  correct  in 
saying  that  in  1989  the  only  choice  the 
people  of  Chile  will  have  is  to  vote  for  or 
against  a  single  candidate  selected  by  the 
country's  four-member  Junta— which  was 
appointed  by  Pinochet.  But  if  the  people 
vote  against  the  candidate  in  1989,  the  Chil- 
ean constitution  states  that  Pinochet  will 
serve  for  one  more  year  until  a  general  elec- 
tion is  held  in  1990. 

By  1991,  according  to  the  constitution,  a 
president  and  a  general  assembly  elected  by 
the  people  will  be  in  office.  That  would 
seem  to  be  exactly  what  the  United  States 
would  want  in  a  South  American  country 
with  Chile's  strategic  location. 

But  in  countries  with  cultures  different 
from  our  own,  we  have  a  habit  of  opposing 
whatever  government  is  in  charge  while. 
like  the  students  supporting  the  communist 
groups,  forgetting  to  consider  what  the  re- 
placement will  be.  We've  done  it  time  and 
time  again  and.  however  tragic,  we  seem  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  doing  It  again. 

While  his  comments  concerning  Ambassa- 
dor Harry  C.  Barnes  may  have  been  too 
strong.  Helms'  position  is  the  right  one.  Pin- 
ochefs  government  is  combating  a  growing 
communist  threat  and  while  Pinochet  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  country,  the  founda- 
tion for  Democracy  has  been  prepared. 

Chile,  as  Helms  said,  is  on  an  orderly  path 
to  Democracy.  The  Job  of  the  United 
States— the  self-appointed  preserver  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  democracy— is  to  let  the 
people  of  Chile  determine  their  own  fate. 
Pinochet  has  been  in  power  for  13  years, 
why  Intrude  now  when  the  first  step  to  de- 
mocncy  is  less  than  three  years  away? 

Unlike  the  picture  painted  by  the  press  in 
the  United  States,  people  in  Santiago  and 
throughout  ChUe  enjoy  many  of  the  same 
freedoms  as  people  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Oppression  seems  to  be  an  out-of-place  criti- 
cism coming  from  a  country  that  burned 
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"witches,"  put  American  citizens  with  Japa- 
nese heritage  into  concentration  camps 
during  World  War  II  and  conducted  politi- 
cal witch  hunts  under  the  direction  of  Sen. 
Joseph  McCarthy. 

It's  time  the  United  States  learned  that 
we  do  not  have  the  perfect  ideals  to  inject 
into  every  culture.  Helms  is  right  in  saying 
that  democracy  in  Chile  will  not  be  like  de- 
mocracy in  the  United  States,  and  it 
shouldn't  be.  If  the  true  goal  of  the  United 
States  is  personal  freedom,  how  can  we 
achieve  that  by  forcing  our  beliefs  down  the 
throats  of  the  Chilean  people. 

The  cultures  are  different  and  will  always 
be  different.  We  can  forcibly  change  the 
government  but  we  can't  change  the  people. 

If  the  United  States  really  wants  to  help 
Chile,  conunercial  investment  is  the  best 
bet,  not  verbal  abuse.  If  you've  wondered 
why  the  administration  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan  has  targeted  its  assaults  on  Chile  in- 
stead of  other  countries  throughout  the 
world,  the  answer  is  business.  The  U.S.  has 
very  little  commercial  interests  in  Chile  so 
Reagan  has  very  little  to  lose  in  attacking 
the  Chilean  government. 

The  entire  Chilean  affair,  as  Helms  has 
pointed  out,  is  another  example  of  the  U.S. 
media  building  an  issue  to  a  degree  where 
the  U.S.  government  has  to  take  a  stand. 
And  this  time,  just  like  so  many  times  in  the 
past,  the  media  has  also  dictated  which 
stance  the  government  should  take. 

Helms  is  out  on  a  limb  because  byline- 
hunting  reporters  and  headline-hungry  poli- 
ticians want  to  emphasize  every  bad  aspect 
of  the  Chilean  situation  without  considering 
any  positive  elements  of  a  country  trying— 
despite  its  location  and  national  history— to 
development  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  bad  press  and  Jumping-on-the  band- 
wagon ritual  continues,  the  United  States 
government  will,  once  again,  use  the  com- 
ments and  influence  of  a  few  as  excuses  to 
venture  where  it  really  doesn't  belong. 

The  people  in  the  United  States  would  not 
stand  for  governmental  strongarming  from 
a  foreign  country,  yet  when  we  demand  that 
other  countries  change  to  suit  our  ideals 
that  is  exactly  what  we  do  to  them.  In 
Chile,  it's  the  wrong  answer  and  Helms 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  in  Washington's 
power  circles  willing  to  oppose  the  stylish 
trend  and  say  so. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NORMAN  S. 
GLAD  WELL 


HON.  MATTHEW  G.  MARTINEZ 

or  CAuroRif  lA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav,  August  7,  1986 
Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
horxx  my  constituent,  Norman  8.  Gladwell,  as 
he  celebrates  his  50th  anniversary  with  the 
Kiwanis. 

Mr.  Gladwell  has  lived  in  San  Gabriel  since 
1938  in  a  house  he  and  his  father  built  togeth- 
er. He  lives  there  with  his  wife.  Alberta,  who 
he  has  been  married  to  for  52  years.  He  has 
one  daughter  and  two  grandchildren. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  in  Alham- 
bra,  Mr.  Gladwell  worked  at  the  Alhambra 
Blue  Print  Co.,  which  he  owned  and  managed 
until  his  retirement.  Through  all  these  years, 
he  has  been  a  memt>er  of  thte  Kiwanis,  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  helping  the  communi- 
ty. He  has  served  as  president  and  on  almost 
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every  comfnittee,  After  50  years  of  service,  he 
continues  to  contribute  to  his  community  by 
tutorir>g  chiMreQ  and  volunteering  on  many 
other  Kiwanis  projects.  I  commend  Mr.  Glad- 
well for  his  dedication  and  contribution  to 
community  service.  We  are  truly  honored  to 
have  such  a  model  citizen  in  our  district 
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INDIA'S  STRIDES  PORWA|ip 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  WBW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtyES 

Thursday,  August  7,  198^^ 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Sunday, 
the  New  York  Times  ran  an  article  by  M.J. 
Akbar,  the  editor  of  a  Calcutta  newspaper,  the 
Telegraph. 

Mr.  Akbar  discusses  the  progress  that  India 
has  made  over  the  years  politically  and  eco- 
nomically. As  Mr.  Akbar  rightly  points  out 
trouble  in  the  Punjab  has  clouded  the  many 
strides  made  by  the  Indian  Government,  par- 
ticularty  in  the  area  of  agriculture.  I  find  Mr. 
Akbar's  arguments  atwut  India's  progress  to 
be  very  convincing.  I'm  not  surprised,  howev- 
er, that  this  is  the  case.  After  all,  India  is  led 
by  a  dynamic,  young  leader  with  a  sense  of 
vision  ar>d  purpose  for  his  nation's  future. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  along  with  India's 
continued  progress  and  prosperity  will  come  a 
stronger  and  better  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  After  all,  as  many  of  my  friends 
in  the  Indian  American  community  have  point- 
ed out  to  me,  both  of  our  nations  have  a  great 
deal  to  gain  from  increased  ties  t>etween  our 
countries. 

I  am  submitting  Mr.  Aktiar's  article  for  the 
Record.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
minute  to  read  his  fine  essay. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  3,  1986) 

A  VoicB  From  Calcutta:  "We  Don't  Need 
Pity,  India  Can  Look  Atter  Itseit 

(By  M.J.  Akbar) 

Calcutta,  India.— The  gunfire  in  Punjab 
has  sent  up  a  smokescreen  that  is  hiding 
much  of  the  truth  about  India's  ability,  self- 
confidence  and  perception  of  its  future.  Bad 
news,  as  we  all  know,  drives  out  the  good, 
not  t>ecause  journalists  are  a  satanic  breed, 
but  because  readers  find  good  news  t>oring 
after  a  very  short  while. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Punjab  has  kept  out  of 
attention  a  most  significant  Indian  achieve- 
ment of  the  last  four  years.  Almost  half  of 
India  has  been  undergoing  a  massive 
drought,  necessitating  relief  on  an  enor- 
mous scale.  If  this  had  been  the  India  of  the 
60's,  it  could  have  required  more  than  the 
combined  efforts  of  many  Bob  Geldofs  and 
Mother  Teresas  to  prevent  starvation. 

ELEMKNT  Or  MATURITY 

But  not  only  did  India  manage  an  enor- 
mous problem  alone,  she  also  did  it  without 
any  fuss.  (The  second  element  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  maturity).  It  was  not  Just  a  case 
of  having  the  surplus  food  thanks  to  the 
green  revolution.  Much  more  impressive  was 
the  creation  of  an  infrastructure  to  take 
this  food  to  the  remotest  village,  and  then 
not  to  hand  it  over  as  alms  but  to  make  it 
into  wages  for  a  development  project  of 
some  sort  or  the  other— the  building  of  a 
road  or  the  sinking  of  a  welL 


The  rains  have  now  come,  abundantly, 
and  the  fields  are  going  to  be  gloriously  fer- 
tile again,  so  the  last  chance  of  this  story 
coming  to  any  significant  attention  is  prob- 
ably gone,  but  that  is  probably  a  good  thing. 

We  don't  need  pity  any  more.  This  is  an 
India  that  can  look  after  itself,  without  pa- 
tronage, thank  you.  Help,  yes,  and  on  a  level 
of  respect  and  equality.  Patronage,  no.  The 
new  confidence  is  the  legacy  of  many 
things— self-sufficiency  In  food  production, 
a  victory  in  a  major  war  with  Pakistan. 

But  the  most  important  element  is  the 
coming  of  age  and  to  power  of  a  post-inde- 
pendence generation.  It  is  different  in  its 
perceptions  from  even  the  generation  of 
Indira  Gandhi,  which  spent  its  life  in  the 
political  consolidation  of  the  country  after 
partition,  and  the  creation  of  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  base  from  which  India 
could  make  her  leap  into  prosperity.  That 
base  has  been  achieved  to  a  great  extent. 

AMSmONS  AND  RIVALRIES 

The  ambition  of  the  new  generation  is 
simple,  to  make  India  the  pre-eminent 
power  of  the  second  world  by  the  turn  of 
the  century.  (I  define  the  second  world  not 
as  the  Communist  bloc,  but  as  that  set  of 
nations  Just  Ijelow  the  superpowers  and  the 
meml>ers  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.)  It  may 
seem  a  fantastic  ambition,  but  if  anyone 
had  suggested  in  1965,  after  the  deaths  of 
the  Bihar  famine  and  that  simpering  draw 
with  Pakistan  in  the  autumn  war.  that  in 
about  five  years  India  would  not  only  have 
successfully  overcome  its  historic  food  prob- 
lem but  liberated  Bangladesh  by  an  over- 
whelming victory  on  the  battlefield,  it 
would  siu^ly  have  sounded  equally  fantas- 
tic. 

In  this  context,  one  might  add.  that  those 
who  instinctively  club  India  and  Pakistan  in 
comparative  analyses  are  missing  the  point. 

India  sees  itself  in  competition  not  with 
Pakistan  but  with  China.  And  if  India  feels 
a  threat  strong  enough  to  force  her  to  spend 
on  modem  weaponry,  it  is  t>ecause  of  the 
presence  of  an  effective  China-Pakistan  axis 
whose  goal  in  South  Asia  is  to  create  a  ring 
of  hostile  neight>ors  around  the  mother 
coimtry  of  the  region. 

LAST  WAR  or  THE  40'S 

In  a  region  swarming  with  populations 
and  languages  that  spill  across  recently 
manufactured  borders,  suspicion  is  the  easi- 
est of  things  to  generate.  Moreover,  Amer- 
ica, in  its  pragmatic  somersault  vis-a-vis 
China,  may  have  forgotten  that  a  Commu- 
nist country  swallowed  an  independent  and 
large  nation  long  t>efore  Soviet  troops 
reached  Afghanistan,  but  India  has  not  for- 
gotten Tiliet  yet. 

So  where  does  violence-l)eset  Punjab  enter 
such  a  rosy  picture?  The  war  l>etween  the 
two  Ideas  which  created  two  nations  in  1947 
has  not  run  its  course  yet.  If  it  is  true  that  a 
minority  in  the  Hindu-majority  Indian  sub- 
continent cannot  live  as  an  equal,  then  fur- 
ther disintegration  Is  likely.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  evidence  is  far  greater  that 
strength  lies  in  the  idea  which  created 
India's  democratic— secular  unity. 

It  is  the  theocracy  called  Pakistan  that 
has  neither  been  able  to  write  an  acceptable 
constitution  or  protect  its  national  integrity. 
But  there  are  those  who  still  t>elieve  that  re- 
ligion is  a  sufficient  basis  for  nationhood, 
against  all  the  evidence  of  history  (not  only 
in  this  subcontinent  but  in  Aralxlom  and 
Christendom). 

The  theocrats  of  Pakistan  (as  opposed  to 
the  democrats  there)  are  nourishing  their 
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ideological  comrades  in  Punjab,  because 
they  know  that  if  democratic  and  secular 
India  thrives,  there  will  be  a  fallout  in  Paki- 
stan. Punjab,  in  a  sense,  is  the  last  war  of 
the  1930's  and  1940's.  The  secessionists  of 
today  have  one  distinct  advantage  over  their 
predecessors:  the  technology  of  terror  has 
never  l>een  as  sophisticated. 

But  there  is  also  the  new  steel  in  the 
Indian  will.  It  may  flicker  for  a  while,  since 
no  one  can  obliterate  terrorism  completely, 
but  the  current  excesses  wiU  be  controlled. 
This  outburst  is  protMibly  the  last  blaze. 
Americans  should  know  t>etter  than  anyone 
that  the  voice  of  excess  is  far.  far  louder 
than  the  decibel  level  of  the  silent  majority, 
they  must  also  be  aware,  by  their  own  expe- 
rience, which  is  stronger. 


RESOLUTION  ON  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  6  years  of 
war  and  over  $2  tiillion  in  United  States  aid, 
elements  of  the  Salvadoran  Government  con- 
tinue to  kill,  kidnap,  and  atxjse  citizens  of  El 
Salvador.  Though  the  absolute  number  of  vio- 
latk>ns  has  declined  since  the  mass  killings  of 
the  eariy  1980's,  some  20  to  25  Salvadoran 
citizens  per  month  continue  to  die  in  targeted 
killings  by  Government  security  forces  or 
death  squads  linked  with  the  Government 
Salvadoran  workers  and  trade  unionists  have 
tjeen  particular  targets  of  this  repression.  The 
situation  in  El  Salvador  therefore  deeply  con- 
cerns many  trade  union  members  here  in  tt>e 
United  States. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention  Vhe 
attached  resolution,  which  was  passed  on  July 
14,  1986,  by  the  New  York  Area  Labor  (Com- 
mittee in  Support  of  Democracy  and  Human 
Rights  in  El  Salvador. 

Resolution  on  El  Salvador 

Whereas,  the  living  standards  of  Salvador- 
an workers  has  dropped  54  percent  in  the 
last  five  years,  inflation  this  year  is  rising  at 
the  rate  of  36  percent,  and  workers  have  not 
seen  real  wage  increases. 

Whereas,  the  Duarte  government,  with 
U.S.  aid.  continues  to  conduct  saturation 
bombing  in  civilian  area  in  El  Salvador. 

Whereas.  Amnesty  International  has  con- 
tinued to  receive  reports  of  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, death  squad  killings  and  disappear- 
ances.   

Whereas,  unions  such  as  ASTTEL  (the 
Salvadoran  Telecommunications  Workers 
Union)  have  faced  firings,  military  occupa- 
tion of  their  worksites,  takeover  of  their  of- 
fices, and  the  management  of  ANTEL  has 
set  up  a  company  union,  ASTA,  and  has  af- 
filiated It  with  the  Communication  Workers 
International  (PTTI)  in  an  effort  to  derail 
international  support. 

Whereas,  garment,  electronics  and  other 
plants  continue  to  be  closed  down  here  as 
UJS.  companies  flee  to  Latin  America  and 
other  areas  where  they  can  exploit  cheap 
labor. 

Whereas,  the  Salvadoran  labor  movement 
has  formed  a  broad  labor  federation— UNTS 
(Unidad  Nacional  de  Trabajadores  Salvador- 
enos)  and  recently  organized  a  demonstra- 
tion of  over  80,000  people  to  call  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  civU  war  through  negotiations. 
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Whereas,  under  the  government  of  Salva- 
doran President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  re- 
pression of  trade  union  rights  continues  de- 
spite his  promises  of  democratic  changes. 

Whereas,  a  free,  democratic  society 
cannot  exist  without  trade  unions  and  re- 
spect for  human  rights:  Therefore,  be  it  re- 
solved that  trade  unionists  in  the  United 
States: 

Continue  to  oppose  U.S.  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Salvadoran  government. 

Call  and  write  their  Congressional  repre- 
sentatives urging  them  to  discontinue  such 
aid. 

Send  letters  immediately  to  President 
Duarte  urging  him  to  respect  trade  union 
rights  and  to  pressure  the  government-run 
telecommunications  agency  (ANTEL)  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  ASTTEL  workers,  re-hire 
the  fired  workers  and  respect  trade  union 
rights,  and  release  the  sons  of  union  leader 
Centno  from  prison. 

Pass  resolutions  in  support  of  the 
ASTTEL  workers. 

Urge  the  sending  of  a  Congressional-Labor 
delegation  to  El  Salvador  to  investigate 
trade  union  repression  and  human  rights 
abuses. 

Call  upon  PTTI  to  disaffiliate  ASTA  and 
recongize  ASTTEL  as  the  legitimate  union. 

Escalate  pressure  on  the  Duarte  govern- 
ment for  a  peaceful,  negotiated  end  to  the 
war. 


SUPPORTING  ASAT  TEST  BAN 
STILL  THE  BEST  COURSE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

,Or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  7.  1986 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  2 
years  the  House  has  supported  a  moratorium 
on  the  testing  of  antisatellite  [Asat]  weapons 
against  targets  in  space.  Last  year,  after  tough 
negotiating  with  the  Senate,  the  House-sup- 
ported ban  on  this  testing  finally  t)ecame  law. 
Since  that  time,  a  de  facto  United  States- 
Soviet  moratorium  on  Asat  testing  has  worked 
exactly  as  planned.  It  will  continue  through 
October  1.  1986— but  it  must  be  extended 
through  1987  if  we  want  to  ensure  reaping  the 
benefits  of  this  arrangement  in  the  future. 

All  of  the  arguments  ttiat  persuaded  the 
House  to  support  the  Asat  ban  last  year  and 
the  year  before  are  just  as  compelling  today. 
We  continue  to  be  more  dependent  on  our 
military  satellites  that  the  Soviets  are  on  their 
satellites.  The  Soviet  Asat  weapon  is  a  year 
older  and  a  year  closer  to  total  obsolescence. 
Allovwng  United  States  testing  of  the  F-15 
launched  MHV  Asat  ¥«ll  more  than  ever  mean 
all  bets  are  off  on  any  future  United  States- 
Soviet  negotiations  to  end  the  Asat  arms  race. 
In  addition  to  these  compelling  reasons  to 
preserve  the  Asat  test  moratorium,  there  are 
several  important  new  factors  to  consider. 
First  we  now  have  no  way  of  launching  re- 
placements for  our  most  important  satellites 
into  orbit.  With  the  Challenger  disaster  and 
the  grounding  of  our  Delta  and  Titan  heavy  Hft 
rockets,  it  is  dubious  whether  we  couW  re- 
spond effectively  to  a  crisis  requiring  the  de- 
ptoyment  of  new  military  satellites.  It  is  un- 
clear when  any  of  these  key  launch  systems 
will  be  on-line  again. 
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Yet  allowing  tests  of  our  Asat  device  to  go 
forward  in  October  will  only  pressure  tt>e  Sovi- 
ets to  urxlertake  new  efforts  to  enhance  ttieir 
current  inadequate  Asat  capatMlities.  Prior  to 
1982,  wtwn  ttiey  corxJucted  ftieir  last  test,  the 
Soviets  had  a  relatively  dismal  Asat  record. 
That  could  change  if  we  give  them  carte 
blanche  to  perfect  an  advanced  Asat  weapon, 
however.  Right  now— wtiile  we  can  laurKh 
neittier  replacenwnts  for  existir)g  satellites  nor 
new  satellites  able  to  counter  any  advanced 
Soviet  Asat  weapon — is  at>solutely  not  tfie 
time  to  open  ttie  door  to  further  Soviet  tests 
and  er>able  tt>em  to  make  strides  toward  per- 
fecting an  Asat  weapon. 

Beyond  our  current  launch  vehicle  crisis  is 
anottier  important  new  consideratior>— tfie  ban 
itself  is  now  law.  This  year,  for  ttw  first  time 
ever,  we  have  had  an  Asat  test  moratorium. 
At  least  ttie  arms  race  is  not  escalating  in  the 
anitsateMte  weapons  arena.  That  is  a  major 
aocompiishment  and  one  ttwt  dkJ  not  come 
easily.  Now  is  not  ttie  time  to  abandon  this 
hard-won  arms  control  victory.  The  Asat  test 
moratoriun>— a  de  facto  United  States-Soviet 
agreement — is  serving  us  well  arxj  is  one  of 
only  a  few  superpower  arms  control  arrange- 
ments stM  being  abided  by.  It  is  ttie  only  arms 
control  measure  realized  since  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  Asat  test  moratorium  has 
woilted  exactly  as  we  hoped  it  wouM.  Since 
the  time  it  was  enacted  last  year  nothing  has 
cfianged.  If  it  is  allowed  to  lapse,  our  national 
security  may  be  subject  to  grave  new  dangers. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Brown- 
Coughlin  Asat  test  ban  amendment  during 
consideration  of  ttie  DOO  authorization  next 


MID-SESSION  REVIEW  OP  THE 
1987  BUDGET 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP  WISCONSIN 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRCSEirTATIVES 

Thunday.  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  last  5 
yMT*.  it  is  difficult  to  call  any  document  ema- 
nating from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  remarkable.  But  I  urge  the  Members  to 
ctoaaly  examine  the  little  jewel  whtah  0MB 
dropped  on  the  country  yeaterday. 

In  thair  MM  Saaalon  Ravlaw  of  the  1987 
Budgal  Ihay  daaorlba  how  unexpectedly  slow 
Monomlo  growth,  couplad  with  farm  and  bank 
fiNuraa.  have  raauMad  In  a  aurprlaa-tha  dafl- 
dl  for  (laeal  1986  wNl  be  another  record 
■maahar,  S28  bNNon  larger  than  the  admlnla- 
tratlon  anttdpated  in  January  and  $51  billion 
bigger  than  they  predkrted  last  August.  Of 
oourae.  it  was  not  poeaible  a  year  ago  or  even 
8  months  ago  to  foresee  that  we  were  not  en- 
tering a  new  era  of  remarkable  growth.  There- 
fore, there  was  no  way  of  knowing  tttat  we 
would  be  facing  deficits  of  this  size. 

OMB's  Mid-Seaaion  Review  also  kx>ks  at 
the  economy  and  the  budget  for  fiscal  1967 
■nd  to  and  behold,  we  find  where  all  that 
growth  arxl  prosperity  ttiat  we  were  expecting 
in  fiscal  1966  went  It  moved  to  1967. 

Since  January,  0MB  has  been  under  attack 
for  rigging  the  1967  defkat  numbers  by  pro- 
jecting growth  considerably  higher  than  the 
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Federal  Reserve,  tfie  blue  chip  consensus 
forecasters  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
0ffk».  Their  4-pefcent  real  growth  prediction 
in  January  allowed  ttie  President  to  claim  his 
budget  had  a  defrcit  more  than  $15  billion 
smaller  than  it  actually  had  if  Vt\e  consensus 
forecast  had  been  used.  So  now  OMB,  while 
announcing  a  S30  billkjn  goof  in  counting  the 
1986  defk:it  t)ecause  of  missed  growth  projec- 
ttons,  will  be  shamed  Into  more  reasonatile 
predicttons  about  fiscal  year  1987,  right? 
Wrong.  They  now  claim  that  growth  in  1987 
will  be  even  stronger  than  they  had  earlier  an- 
tKipated.  They  move  their  real  growth  forecast 
from  4  to  4.2  percent  and  themselves  even 
furtfier  out  of  line  with  private  forecasters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  wnth  feel  good  ec- 
onomk;s  and  feel  good  budgeting  is  that  it 
does  not  feel  very  good  after  the  real  num- 
bers come  in  and  you  find  that  you  have  yet 
another  new  record  setting  deficit,  that  your 
country  has  had  to  go  into  the  bond  marttet 
again  and  borrow  tens  of  billk>ns  more  from 
the  Japanese  that  your  kids  will  have  to  pay 
off  with  taxes  taken  from  every  paycheck  they 
will  earn  for  their  entire  working  lives.  The 
k>nger  it  takes  this  White  House  to  get  a  grip 
on  reality  the  less  likely  it  is  that  we  will  be 
at>le  to  come  up  with  reasonable  strategies  to 
turn  the  situation  around.  Things  are  rapidly 
getting  further  out  of  control  and  the  White 
House  seems  to  be  doing  everything  possible 
to  make  tt>e  "gkxjm  and  doom  artists,"  they 
so  despise,  the  soothsayers  of  our  times. 


READSBORO.  VT,  BICENTENNIAL 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IH  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7.  1986 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Readsboro— 
a  tiny,  quiet  hilltop  town  in  my  home  State  of 
Vermont— is  ready  to  strike  up  the  band  this 
weekend  to  observe  its  200th  birthday. 

The  town  has  a  total  population  of  only  638, 
but  ttiat  small  population  reflects  some  very 
big  values  that  are  treasured  throughout  Ver- 
mont. 

We  live  In  extremely  changing  times,  and 
change  has  not  left  either  Vermont  or  its  tiny 
Raadaboro  untouched  Yet  both  retain  a  pris- 
tine beauty  that  has  been  their  heritage  and 
thair  joy. 

Whan  the  townspeople  of  Readsboro  cele- 
brate thair  bicantannlal,  they  will  be  celebrat- 
ing the  passage  of  200  years  that  has  left  In 
tact  the  charm  that  has  always  accompanied 
the  town's  history. 

That  history  includes  an  original  charter 
granted  in  1764  to  a  Capt.  Robert  Rogers, 
who  in  the  end  never  got  a  chance  to  settle 
on  his  ctiartered  lands  because  he  went  off  to 
Canada  to  fight  with  the  British.  In  1770,  yet 
arx>tt>er  cfiarter  was  granted  to  John  Reade 
and  29  of  his  associates  for  30,000  acres  of  a 
township  to  be  known  as  ReadstxKough.  The 
town,  however,  was  never  actually  organized 
under  ttiat  charter  either,  probably  t)ecause  of 
hostilities  and  tensions  that  existed  at  the  time 
between  Vernxxit  and  two  of  its  now-friendly 
neighbors. 

It  wasn't  until  1785,  in  fact,  that  Daniel 
Henry  Davidson,  a  veteran  of  the  1759  expe- 
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ditton  against  Crown  Point  gathered  with 
otfiers  to  settle  down  about  mHe  north  of 
Readstxxo  Village. 

The  town  of  Readsboro,  which  recently 
merged  with  its  village,  is  observing  Its  bicen- 
tennial in  1986  because  It  was  in  an  "86"  that 
the  first  Readsboro  town  meetirig  was  held — 
on  March  17,  1786. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Verntont  General  Assem- 
bly adopted  a  resolutk>n  eariier  this  year  sakjt- 
ing  the  town,  its  resklents,  and  its  founders  on 
the  occasion  of  their  bicentennial  celetxatton. 
I  join  wholeheartedly  in  that  salute. 


TRIBUTE  TO  POUCE  OFFICERS 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like  to 
take  note  of  the  accomplishments  of  two  dis- 
tinguished offrcers  of  the  Nassau  County 
Police  Department,  Capt.  Andrew  "Mel" 
Kenny  and  Detective  Rot>ert  Cuccinelk).  Cap- 
tain Kenny  has  been  recognized  as  ttie  Law 
Enforcement  Man  of  the  Year  and  Detective 
Cuccinello  as  Detective  of  the  Year.  Their 
sen^k:e  to  the  publk;  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
the  law  enforcement  profession. 

Captain  Kenny  is  one  of  the  foremost  man- 
agers and  administrators  in  the  N.C.P.D.  He 
has  earned  several  degrees  and  he  has  com- 
pleted specialized  seminars  and  courses  in 
hostage  negotiation,  antiterrorist  tactics,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  areas.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portant, is  Captain  Kenny's  ability  to  transfer 
that  knowledge  to  his  fellow  officers  in  training 
sessions  arxl  in  the  county  polk:e  academy. 
This  type  of  dedication  often  goes  unr>otKed, 
however,  it  Is  essential  to  the  foundatksn  of  a 
modem  law  enforcement  agency. 

Detective  Cuccinello  Is  an  undercover  offi- 
cer In  the  narcotics  squad.  His  efforts  have 
tieen  concentrated  on  ridding  our  communities 
of  the  terrible  scourge  of  drugs.  In  the  course 
of  his  activities,  Detective  Cuccinello  has  been 
assaulted  and  shot  at  by  drug  dealers.  He  has 
literally  put  his  life  on  the  line  on  numerous 
occasions  to  arrest  and  help  convict  those 
who  have  invaded  our  streets,  schools,  and 
parks  to  sell  dangerous  narcotics.  Cucclnalk) 
has  also  participated  in  other  major  criminal 
Investigations  Including  a  well-publlclzad 
attack  on  an  area  collage  student. 

Televisk>n  and  movie  accounts  of  police  ac- 
tivities tend  to  make  us  believe  that  every 
case  ends  with  a  few  days  work  and  no  risk  or 
Injury  to  the  officers  involved.  Little  attentton  is 
devoted  to  tf>e  perseverance  and  actual  inves- 
tigative work  needed  to  solve  a  crime  or  buiW 
a  case  against  a  suspect.  Nothir>g  is  men- 
tioned atx>ut  the  endless  hours  spent  on  train- 
ing activities,  development  of  enforcement 
strategies,  and  crime  prevention. 

The  residents  of  tt>e  Fifth  Congressional 
District  are  truly  fortunate  to  enjoy  tfie  protec- 
tion offered  by  tliese  two  police  officers  and 
tfieir  colleagues.  I  know  ttiat  every  Member  of 
this  House  will  join  me  in  congratulating  ttiem 
for  ttieir  outstanding  work  arxj  wisNng  ttiem 
well  as  ttiey  continue  ttieir  careers. 
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IMPORTS  OF  KIWIFRUTT 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introducing 
legislatton  wtuch  would  place  a  de  minimus 
duty  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  im- 
ports of  kiwifruit 

California  is  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
kiwifruit  industry.  There  are  currently  an  esti- 
mated 1,000  growers  in  California  who  ac- 
count for  over  98  percent  of  the  U.S.  produc- 
tton.  Until  recently,  imports  of  kiwifruit  primarily 
ft-om  New  Zealand,  helped  to  supply,  the  do- 
mestk:  market  during  the  domestic  growers' 
off  season.  Recently,  however,  these  imports 
have  been  significantly  expanded  and  have 
begun  to  overlap  domestk:  productton  and 
marketing. 

In  1982,  for  example,  over  4  million  pounds 
of  kiwifruit  were  imported  h^om  New  Zealand. 
During  1985,  imports  of  kiwifruit  from  New 
Zealand  totaled  over  17  million  pounds.  This 
dramatic  surge  in  imports  and  market  penetra- 
tton  has  depressed  domestic  growers'  prices 
in  the  market. 

The  surge  in  imports  of  kiwifiruit  is  of  con- 
cern because  It  is  believed  that  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  subsidizes  exports  of  kiwi- 
fruit to  the  United  States. 

Domestk:  growers  stiould  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  compete  on  an  equitable  basis  with  im- 
ports. 

This  legislatton,  by  setting  a  de  minimus 
duty,  woukj  recognize  the  problems  of  surging 
imports  and  the  difficulty  agriculture  has  had 
historically  in  seeking  relief  from  ttie  ITC.  It 
shoukj  be  noted  that  historically  there  has 
tieen  a  duty  on  imported  kiwifruit.  Ttie  duty 
was  removed  on  the  basis  that  imports  were 
small  in  volume,  relatively  high  in  price,  and 
not  directly  competitive  with  any  domestic 
product  The  situatwn  has  changed  dramati- 
cally with  the  development  of  a  domestic  in- 
dustry and  with  the  New  Zealand  subskjy  pro- 
grams. 


KEYNOTE  SPEECH  TO  ALL- 
AFRICA  CONFERENCE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NSW  YORK 

iM  na  H0U8I  or  RirnKSBirrATXvn 

Friday,  August  8, 1988 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  One  of  the 
mora  optimiatlc  signs  coming  from  the  recant 
All-Africa  Conference  of  Pariiamenurians  on 
Populatton  and  Development  was  the  fact  that 
virtually  all  the  expertise  was  provkled  by  Afri- 
can experts. 

In  the  short  time  since  independence,  Africa 
tias  developed  home-grown  knowledge  and 
professional  expertise  of  a  high  order  of  ex- 
cellence that  vnll  be  essential  in  developing 
solutions  to  uroquely  African  problems  in  a 
unk^uely  African  way. 

One  of  ttie  most  brilliant  of  ttiese  African 
experts  is  Dr.  Frederick  Sai,  senkx  populatkxi 
adviser  to  the  World  Bank  in  WasNrigton,  wtw 
has  consistently  campaigned  for  rattonal  pop- 
ulation polk:ies  in  Africa. 
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I  strongly  recommend  his  tfiooghtful  ad- 
dress to  ttie  Conference  on  Populatton  and 
Devetopment  in  Harare  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tentton: 

Africa's  Parliamentarians  and 

POFtTLATION  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  ministers,  dis- 
tinguished parliamentarians,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen: 

Ttils  is  a  very  historic  occasion  which  few 
of  us  in  the  population  field  could  have 
foreseen  just  a  few  years  ago.  Certainly  a 
meeting  of  African  parliamentarians  dis- 
cussing the  issues  of  population  and  family 
planning  in  Africa  by  the  turn  of  this  centu- 
ry would  not  have  tieen  forecast  at  Bucha- 
rest in  1974. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  a  person  like  me 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  public  health— 
principally  to  issues  of  population  and  nu- 
trition with  particular  attention  to  Africa— 
someone  who  almost  had  the  feeling  only 
eleven  years  in  Bucharest  that  he  had  to 
run  away  from  the  African  delegations  and 
his  peers  Ijecause  they  considered  him  a 
traitor,  someone  who  In  Dar  es-Salaam  in 
1974  was  called  an  Uncle  Tom  by  a  young 
South  African  simply  for  trying  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  population  and  development.  It 
is  so  gratifying  to  note  the  progress  made. 
Yet  a  lot  remains  to  be  done  and  we  still 
have  the  unconvinced  to  deal  with.  In  the 
last  couple  of  years  the  old  arguments  alwut 
population  growth  and  development  have 
been  given  new  prominence.  Some  are  even 
using  the  simple  population  and  land  re- 
source argument  to  say  Africa  needs  more 
people  today  and  not  less.  It  is  a  cruel  de- 
ception. 

I  think  we  sometimes  let  ourselves  be  de- 
ceived or  trapped  into  a  complacent  mood 
when  we  think  of  our  land,  our  paradise, 
our  garden  of  Eden  with  its  dreams  of 
plenty.  We  keep  on  with  this  dream  as  we 
remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  when  he 
said  to  the  original  couple,  "Go  ye  forth 
into  the  world  and  multiply".  Sometimes 
people  use  this  particular  phrase  as  if  the 
Lord  had  issued  a  command.  But  it  was  not 
a  command— it  was  a  blessing;  one  that  we 
have  long  since  fulfilled. 

What's  more,  when  the  good  Lord  was 
saying  this,  he  was  talking  to  two  people 
who  had  the  whole  world  in  front  of  them. 
Today  we  are  clearly  in  a  different  world,  a 
world  dense  with  confrontations— nuclear 
confrontations,  food  confrontations,  trade 
confrontations,  and  so  on.  And  we  In  Africa 
have  to  » crept  the  atark  fact  that  we  are  in 
confrontation  with  problems  u  severe  In 
their  impact  as  they  are  difficult  to  solve. 

Sometimes  when  we  look  at  the  leaders  of 
our  people  and  at  the  number  of  develop- 
mental necessities  In  which  we  are  bogged 
down  and  which  had  to  be  completed,  u  It 
were,  yesterday,  we  want  to  throw  up  our 
hands  and  say,  'It's  Impossible.  Africa 
cannot  make  itt"  And  yet  it  was  not  for 
nothing  that  the  preacher  decrlbed  the 
human  being  as  a  pilgrim  of  the  impossible. 
To  dream  the  impossible  dream  and  to  bring 
It  to  fulfillment  U  what  the  human  spirit  Is 
all  about. 

So  in  Africa  we  should  have  a  new  spirit 
arising.  This  is  a  matter  to  think  through 
during  this  historic  All-Africa  Conference  of 
Parliamentarians  on  Population  and  Devel- 
opment, a  conference  of  lawmakers  who  are 
conceiving  fresh  and  Interesting  approaches 


■  Keynote  speech  at  the  All-Africa  Conference  of 
Parliamentarians  and  Development,  Harare.  May 
12-10. 1986. 
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to  the  issues  of  population  and  develop- 
ment. 

This  is  the  spirit  that  was  shown  in 
Mexico  at  the  International  Conference  on 
Population.  It  was  very  much  the  spirit 
among  the  Parliamentarians  who  were 
present  there.  The  Parliamentarians  at  the 
Conference  appeared  In  retrospect  to  have 
formed  a  critical  mass  to  which  some  of  the 
credit  should  t>e  assigned  for  what  the  con- 
ference achieved. 

And— as  we  may  ask— what  did  the  confer- 
ence achieve?  As  a  delegate  from  Ohansi,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  Chairman  of 
the  Main  Committee,  the  Committee 
which- as  some  of  you  know— spent  many 
hours,  night  and  day,  trying  to  shape  up  the 
revisions  and  refinements  to  the  World  Pop- 
ulation Plan  of  Action.  The  resolutions  that 
had  lieen  set  to  Mexico,  had  gone  through 
two  readings  in  New  York,  and  thanks  to 
my  knowledge  of  the  UN  system,  I  was  opti- 
mistic enough  to  think  that  we  were  not 
going  to  have  too  much  trouble  going 
through  those  recommendations  in  Mexico. 
For  the  lienefit  of  those  of  you  who  do  not 
luiow  how  they  got  there,  let  me  say  that 
these  recommendations  had  lieen  culled  by 
the  UN  Secretariat  from  expert  group  re- 
ports. There  had  l)een  four  expert  groups- 
one  on  fertility  and  the  family,  one  on  popu- 
lation distribution  and  migration,  one  on  re- 
sources and  the  environment  and  one  on 
mortality  and  health  policy. 

The  first  draft  was  debated  In  January. 
1984,  with  another  meeting  in  March  to 
complete  the  debate.  After  that  we  thought 
we  would  have  few  Issues  of  real  contention. 
As  it  turned  out,  even  when  we  sent  the 
issues  of  contention  to  other  committees, 
the  work  of  the  Main  Committee  itself  had 
to  go  deeply  into  certain  subjects— and  this 
was  good,  as  it  turned  out,  tiecause  it  was  an 
educational  process  for  all  of  us.  And  in  the 
end,  we  won  through  and  passed  a  Plan  of 
Action  which  in  most  respects  attained  its 
purposes  and  which  is  and  will  remain  for 
some  time  a  good  l>asis  for  what  we  in 
Africa  hope  to  do  in  population. 

To  me,  the  difference  between  Mexico  and 
Bucharest  was  that  Bucharest  had  t)een 
convened  by  the  developed  countries  to  look 
at  their  own  population  problems,  to  review 
where  the  world  stood,  to  examine  the  ac- 
tivities that  have  l)een  undertaken,  to  con- 
sider what  sort  of  report  we  would  need  to 
proceed  on  the  path  to  solutions.  Now  we 
must  begin  to  ask  ourselves  what  exactly 
govemmenU  are  doing  with  the  Plan  of 
Action  which  Mexico  produced. 

In  Mexico,  the  developing  world  spoke 
almost  as  one.  ThU  was  the  voice  of  coun- 
tries embracing  90  percent  of  the  world's 
poor.  It  spoke  In  total  awareness  of  iu  popu- 
lation problem,  In  an  understanding  of  Its 
severity,  in  a  determlnstlon  to  do  something 
about  it.  It  took  but  a  few  moments  to  real- 
ize that  at  the  heart  of  the  major  dynamics 
going  on  at  the  conference  was  a  slseable 
group  of  parliamentarians  at  work.  Those 
who  produced  a  trenchant  and  aggressive 
Plan  of  Action  included  African  lawmakers. 
Among  them  were  some  of  the  distinguished 
delegates  at  this  conference  today. 

Mexico  offered  African  lawmakers  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  issues  of  population  and 
development  with  their  fellow  legislators 
from  other  regions  of  the  world.  They  had  a 
chance  to  hear  how  others  had  addressed 
their  problems  of  development  and  popula- 
tion. They  could  capture  the  thinking  of 
those  who  had  joined  the  Glol>al  Committee 
of  Parliamentarians  on  Population  and  De- 
velopment. These  discussions  and  encoun- 
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ten  maintained  the  impulses  generated  in 
Mexico  and  kept  events  in  motion  after  the 
parliamentarians  had  returned  home.  They 
bring  ateut  preliminary  meetings  and  work- 
shops—as well  as  the  present  All-Africa 
Conference  of  Parliamentarians  on  Popula- 
tion and  Development. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  Unking  of  de- 
velopment with  population  is  a  good  thing, 
it  helps  us  to  think  in  terms  that  go  well 
beyond  the  problems  of  population  growth, 
however  important  these  problems  may  be. 
Essentially,  it  helps  to  shift  the  emphasis  in 
development  from  mere  material  produc- 
tion—from the  GNP-orlentation  to  develop- 
ment— and  direct  the  emphasis  to  people,  to 
their  needs,  their  aspirations,  and  how  these 
are  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  to  recognize  that  if 
our  people  are  healthy,  educated,  well  nour- 
ished, properly  encouraged  and  sufficiently 
stimulated,  they  themselves  will  produce  iUl 
the  development  that  our  nations  and  the 
world  require.  It  is  for  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  people  that  we  wish  to  restrain 
an  excessive  growth  rate  of  the  population, 
and  not  for  many  abstract  reasons  of  de- 
mography or  even  of  economic  development 
per  se.  It  is  because  we  care  that  we  want  to 
see  a  slowing  down  in  the  numbers  we  add 
to  our  population  each  day,  each  year. 

Now,  each  of  us  approaches  the  intersec- 
tion of  population  and  development  in  his 
or  her  own  way.  As  a  young  doctor  practis- 
ing medicine  in  Ohana,  my  concern  was 
originally  created  by  the  malnourishment  I 
found  among  the  children  of  the  poor.  In 
observing  these  children  and  attempting  to 
treat  them,  I  was  led  to  wonder  what  it 
would  take  to  assure  an  adequate  diet  to  all 
our  children.  The  kwashiorkor  and  maras- 
mus that  I  encountered  only  too  frequently 
in  Accra  and  in  its  surroundings  led  me  to 
consider  the  environment  that  produced 
such  tragic  results.  I  looked  at  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  the  children  lived.  And  from 
there  I  was  brought  to  inevitably  to  consid- 
er the  general  condition  of  the  city,  the  situ- 
ation of  Ghana  itself,  of  Africa,  and  of  the 
world. 

I  looked  at  their  home  surroundings  and  it 
was  possible  to  see  how  one  child  coming 
too  quickly  after  another  had  something  to 
do  with  the  conditions  I  found.  It  was  easy 
to  see  how  a  mother  dying  in  childbirth  or 
soon  after,  or  too  ill  to  breast-feed,  injured 
and  blighted  an  infants  future.  One  child 
with  a  swollen  stomach  and  brittle  sticks  for 
legs  became  for  me  a  kind  of  accusation 
against  the  state  of  the  world  and  occasion 
for  wondering  what  had  gone  wrong  and 
what  might  be  done  about  it. 

Now  what  is  it  that  might  be  done?  All 
All-Africa  Conference,  like  yours,  will  seek 
to  reach  agreement  on  a  full  Plan  of  Action, 
one  that  applies  in  a  general  sense  to  the 
continent  as  a  whole,  I  would  hope.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  Plan  have  started  to  emerge 
from  the  pre-Conference  consultations  and 
workahops.  What  wUl  be  the  goal  and  the 
aim  of  the  Plan  of  Action?  Many  years  ago, 
I  would  have  answered  this  question  from 
the  local  and  limited  perspective  I  had  then. 
I  would  have  said  that  the  Plan  of  Action 
■hould  aim  at  ridding  the  children  of  Ohana 
of  undernourishment  and  assuring  them  all 
an  adequate  diet,  good  health  care  and  op- 
portunities for  education. 

But  let  us  for  the  moment  accept  that 
local  perspective  and  see  what  would  be  in- 
volved in  achieving  its  limited  goals.  We 
know  that  a  Plan  of  Action  would  have  to 
■pecUy  a  wide  range  of  actions  if  it  reaUy  in- 
tended to  banish  malnourishment — even  in 
Ju«t  one  country,  or  in  a  part  of  one  country 
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for  that  matter.  It  would  support  family 
planning  for  its  benefits  to  the  health  of 
mothers  and  their  offspring— because  the 
children  of  smaller  families  and  children 
who  are  properly  spaced  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  adequately  fed.  It  would 
aim  at  the  protection  of  children  and  their 
health  through  immunizations,  early  treat- 
ment of  diarrhea  and  health  education  of 
the  family  urging  measures  to  prevent  child 
neglect  and  abandonment. 

With  the  terms  "neglected  and  aban- 
doned", one  is  not  restricting  oneself  to  the 
child  who  has  been  thrown  out  into  the 
street.  Children  are  neglected  and  aban- 
doned in  large  numbers  within  homes.  Fa- 
thers running  away,  turning  alcoholic,  fa- 
thers at  home  who  do  not  provide  for  their 
children's  upkeep,  mothers  who  are  busy  in 
the  field  or  ill  with  no  one  to  look  after  the 
children— all  of  this  means  a  degree  of  aban- 
donment and  neglect  of  children.  These  are 
realities  that  can  be  found  everywhere,  and 
they  are  situations  that  we  must  seek  to  cor- 
rect. 

We  should  try  to  ensure  an  education  for 
all— as  a  critical  means  of  preventing  malnu- 
trition in  the  next  generation.  We  should 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  education 
and  advancement  of  women  as  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  in  preventing  under- 
nourishment and  promoting  good  health  of 
children,  as  our  studies  have  come  to  show. 
We  should  be  concerned  that  the  number  of 
years  of  childbearing  to  which  we  subject 
our  women  is  almost  20  years  compared  to 
the  4  or  5  years  of  their  sisters  in  Europe 
and  America.  All  that,  of  course,  begins  to 
compose  a  rather  broad  plan  of  action,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  education,  the  advance- 
ment of  women,  health  and  family  planning 
and  rural  development.  And  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  country  like  Ghana  could  carry  it 
through  all  by  itself.  It  would  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  achieving  it  if  Ghana  were 
sharing  improvements  in  the  quality  of  life 
that  were  taking  place  in  all  of  Africa. 

And  should  it  succeed  in  improving  nour- 
ishment for  our  children,  it  would  of  course 
do  much  more  than  that.  It  would  speak  to 
the  interests  of  all  of  us  and  further  all  our 
separate  aims.  Thus  we  see  how,  starting 
from  the  goal  of  nourishing  a  few  children 
in  one  country,  we  are  led  on  to  understand 
how  all  our  problems  are  interrelated.  To 
provide  a  good  diet  to  all  our  children, 
changes  must  be  made  that  reach  into  all 
aspects  of  our  social  and  economic  life.  Like 
so  many  issues,  good  diet  for  children  is  one 
that  is  seen  finally  to  lie  squarely  on  the 
intersection  between  population  and  devel- 
opment. 

And  indeed,  to  achieve  even  limited  goals, 
our  plan  will  aim  at  reducing  rates  of  popu- 
lation growth  wherever  they  are  excessive. 
They  will  aim  at  helping  families  plan  their 
numbers.  This  is  a  problem  that  Africa  must 
confront  squarely,  without  quibbling  or  eva- 
sion. In  most  of  our  countries,  our  children 
are  not  going  to  be  properly  fed  until  our 
population  growth  rates  are  brought  down 
to  where  increases  in  our  numbers  are  in 
balance  with  our  possibilities  for  providing 
our  people  with  the  resources  they  need.  A 
recent  major  study  of  the  U.S.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  concluded  that  there 
are  very  few  countries  that  would  not  do 
better  with  a  slower  rates  of  population 
growth.  F^w  will  be  unhappy  to  see  our 
countries  continue  to  grow  at  a  reasonably 
moderate  rate.  Nor  at  the  moment  do  we 
perceive  our  danger  to  lie  in  our  absolute 
numbers  alone.  Where  we  see  the  arch-vil- 
lain is  in  excessively  rapid  growth,  creating 
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a  condition  in  which  even  the  most  astound- 
ing development  never  catches  up  with  ex- 
ploding needs,  as  subsequent  speakers  will 
demonstrate. 

The  population  of  Africa  has  the  distinc- 
tion right  now  of  growing  faster  than  that 
of  any  other  region  in  the  world.  Nay,  it  has 
the  distinction  of  growing  faster  than  any 
group  of  human  beings  has  ever  grown  in  all 
of  human  recorded  history.  Three  percent  a 
year  is  the  average  growth  rate— and  going 
up.  It  sounds  like  not  very  much.  Yet,  when 
you  look  at  the  growth  rate  of  Europe  at 
the  time  it  was  growing  most  rapidly,  it  was 
rarely  more  than  one  percent  on  the  aver- 
age. A  higher  growth  rate  obtained  in  some 
places,  for  example,  it  was  1.5  percent  in 
some  parts  of  Russia.  And  yet  Africa  has  a 
growth  rate  three  times  as  high  as  Europe's 
was— and  in  Kenya,  it  is  four  times  as  high. 
The  numbers  may  not  sound  like  much,  but 
those  of  you  who  are  financiers  know  what 
it  means  to  change  the  interest  rate  by  one 
percent  when  we  are  dealing  in  terms  of  mil- 
lions. And  that  is  precisely  what  we  are 
dealing  with.  With  millions,  with  hundreds 
of  millions.  At  470  million  today  our  num- 
bers will  reach  1  billion  in  under  a  decade 
and  there  is  little  we  can  do  to  stop  that. 

There  are  people  who  talk  to  politicians 
about  the  beauties  in  economies  of  scale— 
and  they  go  on  to  tell  them  that  the  larger 
the  population  base,  the  bigger  the  market 
they  have.  To  these  people.  parliamenUr- 
ians  ought  to  put  a  few  questions.  Such  as: 
"Sir,  it  looks  like  you  are  trying  to  convince 
me  that  the  little  motorcycle,  the  Moped, 
because  it  uses  gasoline,  and  the  articulated 
truck,  because  it  uses  gasoline,  both  present 
the  same  management  problem.  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  do.  A  four  percent  growth  rate  is 
like  an  articulated  truck  when  compared 
with  a  one  percent  growth  rate— which  is 
more  like  a  simple  motor  bicycle  that  two 
people  can  lift  and  carry  away  when  they 
can't  find  a  parking  space." 

Another  thing  you  should  ask  them: 
"Sir— or  madam— when  Europe  was  growing 
most  rapidly,  did  everybody  expect  Europe- 
an governments  to  provide  free  education  to 
all,  to  make  free  health  services  available  to 
all,  to  carry  out  a  vast  range  of  development 
actions  and  all  at  the  same  time?" 

Ftnally  you  should  ask  them  what  hap- 
pens to  the  millions  caught  in  the  gap  while 
development  is  catching  up  with  population 
growth,  why  should  we  ignore  such  a  high 
and  dangerous  social  cost.  There  are  good 
reasons  why  when  you  examine  supply,  you 
must  also  consider  demand.  And  so  it  turns 
out  that  no  country  in  Europe  can  provide 
us  an  example  of  a  country  growing  at  three 
percent  per  year  that  is  also  developing  rap- 
idly. So  we  have  no  historical  precedent  for 
our  situation,  and  we  should  not  be  misguid- 
ed into  thinking  that  we  are  going  to  attain 
our  developmental  goals  simply  with  some 
changes  in  technology  and  a  few  inputs  Into 
agriculture,  believing  that  with  such  meas- 
ures alone  we  can  accommodate  our  present 
growth  rates. 

Many  countries  that  have  adopted  free 
and  compulsory  education  see  at  present  a 
prospect  of  no  free,  compulsory  education  in 
Africa.  And  countries  that  once  swore  politi- 
cally to  provide  free  health  services  for  all 
are  having  second  thoughts  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  paying  for  such  services,  and 
these  include  some  of  the  richest  countries 
on  earth.  Even  they  are  caught  in  the  prob- 
lems that  demand  creates  for  supply. 

The  fact  Is  that  even  if  we  were  to  halt 
the  growth  rate  of  our  African  populations 
and  bring  the  total  fertility  rate  to  replace- 
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ment— 2.3  children  per  woman— or  even  if 
we  were  immediately  to  reduce  our  growth 
rates  to  one  percent  per  year,  a  momentum 
is  built  into  our  population  age  structures 
that  will  ensure  the  continuance  of  enor- 
mous growth.  This  is  because  our  popula- 
tion are  young— in  most  African  countries, 
45-50%  of  the  population  are  under  15  years 
of  age— and  these  young  people  will  all 
move  into  the  reproductive  age.  This  kind  of 
momentum  means  that  no  matter  what  we 
do,  in  each  of  the  early  years  of  the  century 
to  come,  we  will  inevitably  be  adding  more 
children  to  the  African  population  than  we 
are  adding  today.  It  means  that  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  that  we  can  do  to  prevent 
that.  I  am  not  sure  that  even  a  catastrophic 
war  could  prevent  Africa's  population  from 
doubling  within  the  next  20  or  so  years. 

We  hear  It  said  that  Africa  has  the  poten- 
tial to  feed  a  billion  or  more  people.  I  would 
be  the  first  one  to  say  that  this  Is  undoubt- 
edly true.  But  It  is  an  equation  that  involves 
a  number  of  deceptions.  First,  that  a  tropi- 
cal rain  forest  in  the  center  of  the  continent 
is  suitable  for  easy  conversion  into  crop- 
lands. Second,  that  vast  resources  of  new 
lands  now  lying  Idle  can  easily  be  made  pro- 
ductive. The  fact  is  that  Africa's  potential 
will  be  realized  primarily  by  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  land  already  in  use,  this 
to  be  achieved  by  the  wide  application  of 
conservation  measures  and  by  the  intensive 
styles  of  agriculture  that  are  characteristic 
of  full  development. 

What  is  most  deceptive  in  that  equation  is 
the  way  it  offers  distant  possibilities  as  the 
solution  to  present  realities— those  realities 
in  which  people  are  actually  trapped.  To  the 
people  in  Ethiopia,  to  the  people  in  the 
Sahel,  the  statement  that  Africa  can  grow 
food  to  feed  a  billion  people  must  sound  like 
a  cruel  joke.  To  tell  the  children  of  Burkina 
Faso  who  today  do  not  go  to  school  that 
when  the  country  grows  and  becomes  prop- 
erly organized— 15  or  more  years  In  the 
future— all  the  chUdren  will  be  going  to 
school,  is  a  cruel  way  of  trying  to  placate 
their  present  feelings  of  inadequacy.  Feel- 
ings that  will  be  with  those  children  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

While  Europe  was  growing  most  rapidly, 
that  growth  was  part  and  parcel  of  a  rapid 
development  within  Europe's  civilization.  So 
it  was  easily  absorbed  Into  the  structure  of 
European  society.  What  was  more,  in  every 
direction,  Europeans  could  perceive  empty 
lands.  They  could  see  a  whole  continent  of 
Australia  beckoning.  And  a  part  of  the 
United  States  open  to  them.  Today— as  I 
think  Mauritians  can  tell  us— when  the 
people  of  Mauritius  recognized  that  they 
were  growing  too  rapidly,  one  thing  they 
turned  their  attention  to  was  the  possibility 
of  emigration.  Yet  within  a  mere  ten  years 
they  came  to  realize  that  emigration  was  no 
solution  to  their  problem.  Alas,  we  must  all 
face  the  fact  that  out-migration  will  not  be 
possible  as  a  solution  to  Africa's  population 
problem.  Even  where  there  are  empty  lands 
today,  people  are  no  longer  accepting  people 
from  other  countries  to  come  and  live  with 
them.  Today  we  hear  Nigeria  raising  Its 
head  to  say,  "Aliens,  go  home!"  We  never 
know  when  Ivory  Coast,  with  a  fourth  of  Its 
population  coming  from  outside  the  coun- 
try, will  face  an  economic  squeeze  and  say, 
"We're  finished  with  you  visitors.  Kindly  go 
home!"  All  across  the  continent,  it  Is  plain 
that  the  days  of  hospitality  are  approaching 
their  end. 

So  if  we  have  nowhere  to  turn,  nowhere  to 
send  our  surplus  people,  what  then  are  we 
called  on  to  do?  Our  growth,  so  much  faster 
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than  Europe's,  requires  progress  in  develop- 
ment that  is  much  more  rapid  than  any- 
thing that  Europe  enjoyed.  This  shows  us 
that  we  must  view  our  growth  rate— in 
terms  of  its  relationship  to  development— as 
abnormal  and  pathological.  From  my  medi- 
cal point  of  view,  It  has  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  epidemic.  It  is  out  of  step 
with  all  other  aspects  of  our  lives.  And  out 
of  step  also  with  the  needs  and  wants  of  our 
commimities  and  our  families. 

Since  we  do  not  intend  to  return  to  the 
death  rates  of  the  past,  we  must  make 
modem  methods  of  birth  control  part  and 
parcel  of  our  approaches  to  death  control. 
After  all,  our  abnormal  growth  Is  the  result 
of  Imported  bio-medical  technologies.  As  we 
make  technologies  for  controlling  reproduc- 
tion available  to  all,  we  will  make  reference 
to  the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action 
where  It  says:  "The  World  Population  Plan 
of  Action  recognizes  as  one  of  Its  principles 
the  basic  human  right  of  all  couples  and  In- 
dividuals to  decide  freely  and  responsibly 
the  nimiber  and  spacing  of  their  children." 
You,  as  lawmakers.  Including  those  who 
strengthened  the  Plan  of  Action  by  Insisting 
on  such  phrasing  as  that,  will  acknowledge 
the  role  of  government  In  this  matter, 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  your  fellow  leg- 
islators the  wording  in  the  Plan  of  Action  at 
Mexico:  "Governments  should,  as  a  matter 
of  urgency,  make  universally  available  Infor- 
mation, education  and  the  means  to  assist 
couples  and  individuals  to  achieve  their  de- 
sired number  of  children." 

The  people  of  Africa,  like  people  in  the 
rest  of  the  world,  will  be  helped  to  that  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  able  to  have  the 
children  they  want,  those  they  can  love  and 
care  for,  and  those  they  can  help  develop 
with  the  support  of  their  communities  and 
their  nations.  Africa's  parliamentarians  will 
see  to  that.  Our  parliamentarians  will  want 
to  recognize  this  human  right  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governments  in  our  African 
Plan  of  Action  to  come  from  this  Confer- 
ence. They  will  wish  to  observe  this  amidst 
their  statements  of  concern  for  health,  and 
especially  the  health  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, for  the  protection  and  proper  nourish- 
ment of  children,  for  the  advancement  of 
women,  for  rural  development,  and  for  edu- 
cation of  all. 

Widespread  access  to  famUy  planning  has 
a  favorable  demographic  impact  and  helps 
reduce  populaton  growth  rates  that  are  ex- 
cessive. In  Mexico,  It  became  clear  that 
after  decades  of  quibbling,  this  Is  now 
almost  universally  recognized  In  the  devel- 
oping world. 

The  declarations  contained  in  the  Kili- 
manjaro Plan  of  Action  show  that  Africans 
have  also  come  to  recognize  this.  What  was 
said  at  Arusha  also  gave  recognition  to  the 
enormous  health  benefits  of  family  plan- 
ning. We  want  to  make  family  planning  ac- 
cessible to  all,  make  It  Inexpensive,  make  It 
part  and  parcel  of  a  people-oriented  devel- 
opment approach.  These  are  the  issues  that 
are  emerging  at  the  heart  of  a  practical  and 
innovative  approach  to  development.  The 
parliamentarians  in  the  global  movement 
for  population  and  development  have  taken 
the  lead  in  giving  expression  to  these  new 
ways  of  thinking. 

You— and  by  "you"  I  mean  you,  the  par- 
liamentarians here— you  are  thinking  of 
ways  of  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 
You  are  the  ones  who  understand  that  the 
obstacles  must  be  removed  that  hinder 
people  from  expressing  their  Inborn  drive 
and  ingenuity.  In  the  end.  It  is  our  people 
who  will  provide  our  development.  In  good 
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health,  decently  educated,  given  the  UxAt 
they  need,  having  gained  control  of  their 
lives— because  they  have  learned  to  control 
the  first  essential,  the  size  and  timing  of 
their  families— our  people,  supported  by 
their  representatives  in  parliament,  will 
themselves  advance  our  countries  and  bring 
this  continent  in  fuU  vigor  into  the  21st  cen- 
tury. 

To  conclude:  What  do  we.  the  people, 
expect  of  you,  our  representatives  in  parlia- 
ments? Amongst  other  things,  we  expect 
leadership,  both  public  and  personal.  We 
expect  you  in  the  parliamentary  movement 
to  form  centers  for  Information,  for  plan- 
ning, and  for  exchange.  We  expect  you  to 
create  mechanisms  which  will  carry  educar 
tlon  to  governments,  to  administrations, 
which  will  let  them  lutow  what  they  have  to 
do  to  make  things  happen.  We  expect  you 
to  carry  education  to  the  people,  to  help 
people  understand  what  they  need  to  under- 
stand for  their  own  good.  We  expect  you  to 
analyze  legislation  and  to  do  away  with  leg- 
islation that  inhibits  effective  approaches  to 
health  and  family  planning.  We  expect  that 
you  will  Introduce  legislation  that  will  en- 
courage Eteople  to  take  advantage  of  their 
highest  possibilities.  We  expect  that  you 
win  help  demystify  family  planning  technol- 
ogy, as  If  family  planning  technology  were 
something  apart  from  other  human  ad- 
vances. We  expect  you  to  speak  out  fearless- 
ly for  the  rights  of  all  the  necessary  Infor- 
mation, education  and  services  to  help  them 
avoid  being  entrapped  at  young  ages  by  ig- 
norance and  bigotry. 

Above  all,  ladies  and  gentleman,  we  expect 
that  you  will  not  keep  silent  about  these 
fateful  Issues.  Because  with  these  particular 
Issues,  silence  does  not  mean  consent.  Si- 
lence here  means  you  are  saying,  'No!" 
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Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of 
my  colleagues  know,  this  Member  has  strong 
views  on  the  return  of  democracy  to  Chile  and 
all  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  The  United 
States  has  sent  a  courageous  Ambassador  to 
Chile,  Harry  Barnes.  He  makes  known  our  dis- 
pleasure and  despair  with  the  continued  bru- 
tality of  the  Pinochet  regime.  As  an  American, 
I  am  proud  of  Ambassador  Barr>es'  work. 

This  Member  sees  little  movement  toward  a 
democratic  resurgence  in  Chile.  Ger>eral  Pirx)- 
chet  apparently  does  not  want  democracy  re- 
stored because  he  distrusts  it.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  becomes  very  important  to  create 
a  groundswell  of  support  and  demand  for  de- 
mocracy at  all  levels  of  the  population. 

Oftentimes,  cooperatives  are  a  grass  roots 
example  of  democracy.  It  is  a  reason  why  this 
Member  has  consistently  supported  the  coop- 
erative movement  both  in  our  country  and 
abroad  because  of  their  deniocratic  character. 
Therefore  it  was  a  pleasure  to  receive  a  copy 
of  a  speech  by  Ambassador  Barnes  to  a 
meeting  of  250  Chilean  cooperative  leaders  in 
Santiago.  Importantly,  this  meeting  occurred 
only  a  few  days  after  tfw  tragic  death  of  Ro- 
drigo  Roias  de  Negri,  the  young  Washington 
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resident  burned  to  death  in  Chile  a  few  weei(s 
ago. 

Wtvie  the  Ambassador's  speech  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  ttiat  deserves  to  be  read  in  full,  it 
is  too  long  to  place  in  Vhe  record.  This 
Member  would  be  glad  to  offer  my  colleagues 
a  copy  if  ttiey  so  desire.  As  a  substitute  this 
Member  commends  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  press  release  by  the  U.S.  Overseas 
Cooperative  Development  Committee  on  the 
meeting  between  our  Ambassador  in  Chile 
arxj  Chilean  cooperative  leaders.  It  only  rein- 
forces the  need  for  our  stror>g  support  of  the 
U.S.  cooperative  movement's  work  overseas. 

VJS.  COOPDIATIVKS  ABVAWCE  HCMAIf  RIGHTS 

IN  Chile 

In  his  first  public  remarks  since  the  incen- 
diary killing  of  American  college  student 
Rodrlgo  Rojas  in  Santiago.  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Chile  Harry  Barnes  called  for  a  strength- 
ened commitment  to  the  development  of  co- 
operatives as  a  proven  means  to  "guarantee 
human  dignity"  and  "inculcate  the  concept 
of  democracy." 

Cooperatives  demonstrate  "it  is  possible  to 
have  a  society  in  which  man.  is  not  a  slave 
but  rather  a  master  of  economic  forces.  .  .  . 
True  cooperatives  teach  us  the  worth  of  de- 
mocracy by  advocating  the  free  association 
of  individuals  and  families  with  common  in- 
terests," the  Ambassador  told  250  Chilean 
and  international  cooperative  leaders  at- 
tending a  conference  on  "Cooperatives  and 
Development, "  July  14-18,  at  the  United 
Nations  Center  in  Santiago. 

While  he  did  not  refer  directly  to  a  na- 
tionwide strike  July  2-3  or  to  the  sul)se- 
quent  death  of  Chilean-American  Rojas 
July  6,  four  days  after  he  reportedly  was  set 
ablaze  by  soldiers,  Barnes  strongly  under- 
scored themes  of  individual  lil)erty  and  free 
association  as  t>asic  human  rights. 

In  speaking,  he  shared  the  podium  with 
Chile's  head  of  government.  Ricardo  Garcia. 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Garcia  unexpected- 
ly announced  the  Pinochet  Government  will 
seek  cooperatives'  viewpoint  on  new  laws  af- 
fecting them. 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  U.S.  and 
international  cooperative  organizations  and 
the  United  Nations  as  an  expression  of 
growing  concern  over  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation  in  Chile  and  its  adverse  ef- 
fects on  cooperatives.  Impetus  for  the  ses- 
sion came  from  the  U.S.  Overseas  Coopera- 
tive Development  Committee,  a  group  of 
seven  U.S.  cooperative  development  organi- 
zations active  in  providing  technical  assist- 
ance overseas. 

The  meeting  was  '•historic"  t>ecause  Chile- 
an cooperative  leaders  from  diverse  econom- 
ic sectors  and  competing  political  ideologies 
sat  down  together  for  the  first  time  and 
agreed  "to  get  on  with  the  business  of  creat- 
ing cooperatives  in  the  private  sector, "  ac- 
cording to  Ted  Weihe,  OCDC's  executive  di- 
rector. Twice  as  many  Chilean  cooperatives 
were  represented  at  the  session  as  had  l)een 
expected.  Several  specific  actions  were 
taken,  among  them  to  strengthen  ties  with 
the  international  cooperative  community 
and  Jointly  to  develop  cooperative  banking, 
insurance,  and  housing  ventures. 

The  conference  was  headlined  in  news  re- 
ports throughout  Chile  and  proves  for  the 
first  time  that  "U.S.  cooperatives  can  inter- 
vene successfully,  under  the  most  trying  po- 
litical circumstances,  and  in  a  totally  pri- 
vate-sector approach,  to  create  and 
strengthen  democratic  institutions."  says 
Weihe. 
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Chilean  leaders  used  a  local  idiom  in  de- 
scribing the  actions  of  the  international  co- 
operative leaders.  "You  arrived  like  a  winter 
white  horse. "  Weihe  was  told.  When  he 
asked  for  a  translation,  they  said:  "You 
helped  us  do  things  we  couldn't  have  done 
on  our  own." 

Wallace  J.  Campl>eU,  permanent  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Co-operative 
Alliance  (ICA)  at  the  U.N..  announced  at 
the  conference  that  ICA  had  just  accepted 
the  Chilean  Cooperative  Confederation  into 
the  500  million-member  world  today. 


SCHOOL-BASED  ADOLESCENT 
HEALTH  SERVICES  BILL 
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OF  CALIFORNIA 
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Friday,  August  8.  1986 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Waxman 
and  Mr.  Atkins,  in  introducing  the  School- 
Based  Adolescent  Health  Amendments  of 
1986.  This  legislation  would  fund  4-year  dem- 
onstration grants  to  public  and  private  agen- 
cies which  choose  to  provide  preventive  and 
primary  adolescent  health  care  within  or  adja- 
cent to  schools. 

Teenagers  may  be  the  most  medically  un- 
derserved  and  medically  neglected  segment 
of  our  population.  The  health  problems  of  low- 
income  teens,  in  particular,  are  not  being  ad- 
dressed in  a  manner  likely  to  provide  for  their 
healttiy  development. 

The  evidence  is  clear: 

Teens  have  a  higher  rate  of  acute  medical 
corxJitions  ttian  any  other  age  group,  but  they 
have  the  lowest  physician  visit  rate  of  any  age 
group.  In  fact  a  national  survey  indicates  that 
a  significant  portion  of  adolescents  do  not  see 
a  physician  at  all  during  a  year,  and  1  out  of 
10  teens  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  have 
no  regular  source  of  health  care  at  all. 

Confirming  the  national  data,  a  recent 
schoolwide  sun/ey  in  Kansas  City  found  that 
half  of  the  respondents  had  no  regular  physi- 
cian, and  nearly  20  percent  could  not  remem- 
ber ttie  last  time  they  had  seen  a  doctor. 

A  study  of  low-income  teenagers  entering 
the  Job  Corps  found  that  only  one-third  of 
tfiose  with  vision  prot>lems  had  ever  been 
treated;  arxj  1  in  10  young  women,  and  1  in  5 
young  men  wre  suffering  from  iron  deficiency 
anemia. 

Many  teens  in  low-income  families  have  no 
regular  source  of  care  because  they  are  unin- 
sured. More  than  20  percent  of  teens  12-18 
are  uninsured  or  insured  only  part  of  a  year. 
Among  chlkJren  ur>der  age  18  who  depend  on 
Medk^id,  teens  age  12-18  are  the  least  likely 
to  have  full  coverage. 

Teens  engage  in  risk-taking  behavior,  such 
as  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  at  very  high  rates 
and  are  therefore  at  increased  risk  of  serious 
health  problems.  A  1985  natkKial  survey  of 
drug  use  among  high  school  students  report- 
ed that  a  steady  4-year  decline  in  illicit  drug 
use  among  high  school  seniors  came  to  a  halt 
in  1985.  Neariy  two-thirds  of  all  senkxs  report- 
ed illicit  drug  use  at  son>e  time  in  tfieir  lives. 
One  in  20  smokes  marijuana  daily,  and  20 
percent  are  daily  cigarette  smokers.  (Dne  in  20 
seniors  drinks  alcohol  daily,  and  37  percent 
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have  had  five  or  more  drinks  in  a  row  at  least 
orice  in  the  prior  2  weeks.  A  recent  telephone 
survey  of  police  departments  in  27  major 
cities  indrcates  irKreases  in  cocaine  use,  es- 
pecially by  youth  between  the  ages  of  15-25. 
Reports  of  younger  children  using  crack— a 
purer,  more  rapidly  addictive  form  of  co- 
caine—are also  increasing.  Declining  mental 
health  among  teens  is  klentified  in  the  tripling 
of  teen  suicides  in  the  last  25  years. 

The  evidence  is  also  clear  that  school- 
based  health  programs  may  provide  the  only 
source  of  health  care  for  many  teens.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  the  students  who  receive  serv- 
ices from  a  Kansas  Qty  school-based  health 
program  say  they  would  not  have  sought 
treatment  elsewhere.  Most  school-based  clin- 
ics have  enrollment  rates  between  70  percent 
and  90  percent  of  the  student  body,  indicating 
the  high  acceptance  rate. 

As  a  result  of  being  the  primary  or  sole 
health  care  provider  for  many  of  the  students, 
school-t)ased  health  programs  in  major  cities 
like  Chicago.  Dallas,  and  St.  Paul  also  report 
finding  previously  undetected  yet  significant 
health  problems.  These  problems  range  from 
hypertension,  diabetes,  and  asthma,  to  heart 
murmurs  and  vision  problems.  In  addition,  stu- 
dents are  using  these  services  for  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  unmet  needs. 

The  West  Dallas  Youth  Clinic  found  previ- 
ously undetected  health  problems,  including 
previously  undetected  heart  murmurs,  in  20  to 
30  percent  of  its  student  populatk>n. 

During  the  first  rrKjnth  the  Chicago  DuSable 
school  clinic  was  open,  50  students  using  the 
clinic  were  found  to  have  vision  problems  that 
required  glasses,  and  undetected  cases  of  di- 
at)etes,  hypertension,  and  heart  murmurs. 
After  the  first  10  months  of  the  program,  more 
than  1,500  student  visits  had  been  for  treat- 
ment of  chronic  or  acute  medk^al  conditions. 
About  10  percent  of  student  encounters  with 
clinic  staff  were  for  mental  health  counseling. 
Less  than  20  percent  of  student  visits  were 
for  family  planning,  prenatal,  or  other  gyneco- 
logical care. 

At  the  school-based  clinics  in  four  St.  Paul 
high  schools,  25  percent  of  the  visits  during 
sctKX)l  year  1984-85  involved  minor-acute  ill- 
nesses, and  preventive  health  services  includ- 
ing throat  cultures,  immunizations,  and  physi- 
cal exams — 50  percent  of  the  visits  were  pri- 
marily for  nutritk>nal  counseling  or  visits  with 
the  social  worker. 

Because  students  are  so  willing  to  use 
ttiese  services,  where  available,  school-t>ased 
health  programs  have  had  an  important  effect 
on  prevention: 

A  program  in  a  Native  American  community 
in  New  Mexico  offers  an  effective  peer  pre- 
ventk)n  program  to  reverse  the  tragic  increase 
of  injuries  and  deaths  related  to  drinkir>g  and 
driving  among  teens  on  the  reservation. 

In  Kansas  City,  not  or>e  of  tt>e  students  who 
completed  tf>e  school-t>ased  clinic's  treatment 
program  for  alcotwl  and  drug  abuse  was  cited 
again  for  disciplinary  action. 

The  hospitalization  rates  for  15-to- 18-year 
olds  wtK)  are  users  of  the  West  Dallas  Youth 
Clinic  are  consistently  70  to  80  percent  lower 
than  the  rate  for  other  15-to- 18-year  olds  in 
the  west  Dallas  area 
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In  schools  wtiere  health  programs  exist,  ab- 
sentee and  dropout  rates  have  also  been  sig- 
nificantly reduced: 

During  the  3  years  of  clinic  operation  in 
Kansas  City,  the  greatest  decline  in  absentee- 
ism is  the  school  district  occurred  at  the  high 
sctKX)!  whKh  houses  the  clinic. 

Before  the  DuSable  school-based  clinic 
began,  60  percent  of  students  sakj  they 
missed  school  to  see  a  doctor.  Over  4,000 
visits  to  ttie  DuSable  school-based  clink: 
during  the  first  year  of  operatron  represent  at 
least  that  many  schooldays  not  missed  by  stu- 
dents, »»tx)  might  have  stayed  at  home  in- 
stead or  missed  a  day  to  seek  medical  atten- 
tkxi  elsewt>ere. 

In  Mississippi,  pregnancy  related  dropout 
was  reduced  from  about  50  percent  of  those 
pregnant  prior  to  instituting  the  school-t)ased 
clink;  to  14  of  142  partKipating  mothers  since 
the  program  began. 

Eighty  percent  of  teen  mott^ers  remain  in 
school  to  graduate  at  the  high  schools  wh«h 
house  climes  in  St.  Paul,  representing  a  dra- 
matk;  decline  in  drop  out  rates  at  those 
schools. 

Rates  of  teen  sexual  activity,  pregnancy  and 
births  have  also  been  reduced  or  delayed 
among  teens  using  school-connected  t>ealth 
programs. 

Two  Baltimore  schools  with  adjacent  health 
clink^s  demonstrated  that,  among  the  teens 
served,  onset  of  sexual  activity  was  signifi- 
cantly delayed.  In  additkxi,  pregnancies 
amortg  your)g  women  in  the  two  sctrools  were 
reduced  by  30  percent  while  teen  pregnancies 
in  Baltimore  schools  without  health  servk:es 
ir)creased  by  58  percent. 

Since  1976,  tiirth  rates  to  female  students 
at  the  St.  Paul  schools  with  clinrcs  have  de- 
clined 37  percent  to  a  rate  that  is  about  half 
the  rate  for  St.  Paul  teens  lacking  access  to 
these  servrces.  Repeat  pregnancies  were 
markedly  reduced  as  well. 

Over  the  9  years  of  Ofjeratkjn  of  the  West 
Dallas  Youth  Qink;,  there  has  been  a  52  per- 
cent decline  in  the  teen  birth  rate  for  13  to  14- 
year-oMs,  a  28  percent  decline  for  15  to  16- 
year-olds,  arxl  a  19  percent  decrease  for  17 
to  1 8-year-okJs.  Ttie  percent  decrease  was 
greatest  for  the  two  youngest  age  groups, 
suggesting  a  delay  in  childt>eanng  among  this 
populatkxi. 

Of  ttie  128  student  mottiers  served  t>y  the 
Jackson-Hinds  sctiool-based  health  clink:  in 
Mississippi,  there  were  only  four  repeat  preg- 
nancies after  1  year. 

School-based  health  servwe  programs  have 
also  reduced  \a*i  birttiweight  aind  infant  mor- 
tality rates  for  infants  bom  to  teen  mottiers. 
wtK)  are  the  highest  risk  group  for  poor  birth 
outcomes. 

Over  ttie  9-year  period  of  the  West  Dallas 
dink:'s  operation,  ttiere  was  an  88-percent  re- 
ductkjn  in  ttie  infant  mortality  rate. 

In  Kansas  City,  ttiere  were  no  low  t)irth- 
weight  infants  delivered  to  the  teen  mottiers  in 
the  clirac's  prenatal  program. 

The  k>w  birthweight  rate  for  1982-84  was 
4.9  percent  for  teens  partx:ipating  in  the  com- 
prehensive single-site  component  of  San 
Francisco's  TAPP  project,  compared  to  a  rate 
of  16.7  percent  for  students  who  had  dropped 
out 
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Teen  mothers— 7.2  percent— wtio  received 
prenatal  care  at  ttie  St  Paul  school-based 
clink:s  had  low  birttiweight  infants,  compared 
to  13  percent  for  mothers  15  to  18  in  St  Paul 
who  dkl  not  receive  prenatal  care  at  ttie 
school-tiased  clinics. 

Despite  this  compelling  evidence,  ttie  Fed- 
eral Government  targets  very  few  health  re- 
sources for  adolescents.  And  those  few  pro- 
grams whk:h  may  have  provided  resources  for 
teenagers— such  as  alcohol  abuse  prevention, 
compensatory  education,  Medk:akj  and 
MCH— have  suffered  drastic  cuttiacks  during 
this  administratk>n. 

But  our  neglect  of  the  health  needs  of  teen- 
agers will  come  back  to  haunt  us  in  later, 
more  costly  and  more  complex  tt^eatment  re- 
habilitatkjn  and  dependency. 

With  this  legislation,  we  have  a  chance  to 
take  a  different  patti.  By  helping  communities 
that  voluntarily  choose  to  establish  school- 
based  health  programs,  we  can  Invest  in  ttie 
futures  of  an  otherwise  vulnerable  group. 

School-based  servk^s  have  demonstrated 
that  ttiey  can  provkle  valuatile  preventk>n  and 
intervention  services  whk:h  effectively  reduce 
health  problems,  as  well  as  nonhealtti  related 
school  problems,  such  as  school  dropouts. 
What  is  also  clear  is  that  they  can  save  a 
great  many  tax  dollars. 

The  62-percent  decline  in  hospitalization 
rates  for  adolescents  in  West  Dallas  account- 
ed for  a  cost  savings  to  the  local  hospital  of 
$1.0  to  $1.5  millkjn  annually. 

DuSable  High  School  in  Ctikago  saved 
$4,000  in  education  resources  alone  during 
ttie  first  2  months  of  clink:  operation  as  a 
result  of  school  days  not  missed  by  students 
because  ttiey  had  access  to  health  care 
onsite.  These  savings  have  been  multiplied 
several  fold  in  the  clink:'s  first  year,  with  over 
4,000  visits  by  stixlents  to  ttie  school-based 
clinic. 

In  Illinois,  the  Executive  Service  Corps  esti- 
mates that  for  every  $1  invested  in  school- 
based  clinks,  $12  would  be  saved  over  a  5- 
year  period. 

Some  argue  that  school-based  health  serv- 
Kes  for  teens  amount  simply  to  family  plan- 
ning servk:es,  and  that  such  servk^s  are  en- 
couraging teenage  sexual  activity. 

The  weight  of  the  evklence  supporting  the 
range  and  effectiveness  of  school-based  serv- 
ices negates  those  arguments. 

The  private  sector  has  already  recognized 
the  emerging  importance  of  school-based 
servk:es  in  improving  ttie  overall  health  and 
welfare  of  ttie  Natmn's  teenagers,  and  has 
taken  the  lead  In  establishing  and  expanding 
new  programs.  State  legislatures  in  Washing- 
ton, Connecticut,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina, 
California,  and  Oregon  have  introduced  or  en- 
acted legislation  to  provkje  ofjportunities  for 
kx»l  communities  to  elect  this  option.  Ap- 
proximately 60  local  communities  and  sctiool 
districts  nationwkJe  have  taken  it  upon  ttiem- 
selves,  with  the  help  of  private  foundation  and 
government  support,  to  devetop  comprehen- 
sive school-based  sendees  for  teens. 

During  its  first  year,  ttie  Select  Committee 
on  Chiklren,  Youth,  and  Families,  whk*  I 
chair,  learned  first  hand  about  ttie  effective- 
ness of  sctiool-based  clink:s.  The  select  com- 
mittee heM  a  hearing  at  ttie  St  Paul  Centoal 
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High  Sctiool  and  visited  ttie  ctirac  and  chikj 
care  facilities  associated  with  ttiat  program. 

Many  of  the  facts  mentioned  earlier  we 
learned  first  hand  at  ttiat  visit  talking  to  ttie 
teens  wtio  use  ttie  servKes,  ttieir  teactiers, 
and  administrators. 

In  ttie  past  few  months,  another  group  of 
teens  gattiered  tiere  for  a  convention  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Kennedy  Foundatkxi  to 
discuss  teenage  pregnancy. 

Ttiey  overwhelmingly  supported  sctiool- 
based  health  clink:s. 

Why  don't  we  listen  to  them. 

We  can  invest  in  ttieir  futures  wittiout  new 
technokjgies  or  new  txjreaucracies. 

None  of  us  like  what  we  see  regarding 
trends  in  teen  health,  teen  pregnancy,  and 
teen  drop  out  rates.  This  t)ill  gives  us  a 
ctiance  to  stop  wringing  our  tiands  and  start 
making  a  modest  commonsense  commitnient 
to  our  teenagers. 


NATIONAL    SPACE    POLICY    AND 
THE  PAINE  COMMISSION 

REPORT 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  8,  1986 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  inti-oducing  legislation  ak>ng  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  ttie  Science  and 
Technology  Committee.  My  bill  directs  NASA 
to  review  the  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sk>n  on  Space,  and  by  Decemtier  31,  1986,  to 
recommend  a  long-range  implementatkjn  plan, 
including  a  specific  agenda  for  ttie  next  5 
years.  I  believe  that  the  recommendations  set 
forth  in  the  Paine  Commisswn  report  is  just 
what  the  American  space  program  needs  at 
this  juncture  in  its  existence. 

The  congressionally-mandated,  preskJential- 
ly-appointed  National  Commlssk>n  on  Space, 
headed  by  former  NASA  Administrator 
Thomas  O.  Paine,  was  created  to  study  exist- 
ing and  proposed  space  activities  and  formu- 
late an  aggressive  civilian  space  agenda  to 
take  America  into  ttie  21st  cenhjry.  The  report 
of  ttie  Pine  Commisswn  entitted  "Pk)neering 
ttie  Space  Frontier"  is  a  tiiumph  of  viskxi  and 
boldness. 

As  NASA  is  rebuilt  out  of  ttie  ashes  of  ttie 
Challenger  ti^agedy,  a  clear  set  of  national 
goals,  and  a  precise  sto^ategy  for  achieving 
those  goals,  must  be  establistied.  To  this  end, 
the  administi^ation  and  Congress  need  look  no 
furttier  than  the  Pine  Commission  report.  Ttie 
report  gives  a  comprehensive  rationale  for  ex- 
ploring and  settiing  ttie  solar  system,  as  well 
as  detailing  12  techracal  milestones  to  mark 
our  progress  over  ttie  next  50  years. 

The  commtssroners  set  ttieir  sigtits  beyond 
the  immediate  difficulties  at  NASA  and  envi- 
sions ttiousands  of  people  living  and  working 
not  only  on  the  Moon  and  Mars,  but  also  on 
spacefXKts  throughout  ttie  solar  system.  Ttie 
expkxation  and  evenbjal  settiement  of  space 
is  a  natural  extenskxi  of  ttie  pk)neering  Ameri- 
can spirit 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  ttiese  advances 
in  our  current  politk»l  and  economic  environ- 
ment   But   50   years   ago,    today's    space 
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achievements  were  also  inconceivable.  To 
accept  tt>e  challenge  of  the  Paine  Commission 
wilt  take  a  long-tenn  commitment  t>y  the 
American  people.  Reaching  out  to  meet  ttie 
challenge  of  ttie  next  frontier  will  take  the  re- 
sources and  determinatnn  of  a  ger>eration  or 
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Adopting  these  kjeas,  however,  will  not 
transiate  into  an  inflated  h4ASA  t>udget  in 
fiscal  year  1967.  The  Paine  Commission  sug- 
gests a  steady,  k>w-level,  bui  signifKant  in- 
crease in  furxling  over  the  next  several  years. 
In  fact,  \he  fundirig  necessary  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  tfie  Paine  Commission  woukl  only  be 
about  half  the  NASA  budget  during  ttie  height 
of  ttie  ApoHo  program. 

One  difficulty  of  overseeing  NASA  In  Corv 
gress  is  determining  pnorities  for  tfie  many 
and  varied  programs  within  NASA.  This  situa- 
tion can  be  attributed  to  the  vague  goals  that 
NASA  has  been  operating  under  ttie  past  15 
years.  If  NASA's  kxig-term  objectives  are 
dear.  Congress  and  the  administration  can 
make  sound  dectstons  on  ttie  near-term  pro- 
gramming. My  legislation  woukj  tiegin  to  lay 
the  grourxlwork  for  establishing  such  a  com- 
prehensive national  space  polk:y. 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  House  and  Senate 
heW  hearings  on  the  Paine  Commission 
report  After  listening  to  the  impressive  testi- 
mony given  by  Dr.  Paine  and  ottier  commis- 
sion members.  I  am  convinced  ttiat  it  is  appro- 
priate to  take  the  next  step  in  implementing 
ttie  Paine  Commission  recommendations. 

I  wekxxne  and  encourage  cosponsors  for 
my  legislation.  In  addition,  I  woukj  urge  my 
coNeagues  to  support  efforts  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  to  include  ttie  language 
contained  in  my  tiill  in  ttieir  respective  authori- 
zation and  appropriatnns  bills  for  NASA's 
fiscal  year  1967  budgets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  this  boW  step  in  support  of  the 
Paine  Commission  report  Ttiere  may  well  be 
deficiencies  in  ttie  report  ttiat  will  be  uncov- 
ered by  NASA.  My  bril  simply  asks  NASA  to 
review  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Paine  Commission  report  and  report  back 
to  Congress  and  the  President  with  their  eval- 
uation and  plan  for  imptementation  of  ttie 
apace  agenda  With  NASA's  report.  Congress 
and  the  President  can  ttien  prepare  ttie  nec- 
essary space  policy  to  take  this  Nation  into 
the  21st  century. 

I  challenge  Congress,  the  administration, 
arxl  ttie  American  public  to  embrace  ttie  pio- 
neering mission  stated  in  the  opening  pages 
«( the  Paine  Commission  report 

To  lead  the  exploration  and  development 
of  the  space  frontier,  advancing  science, 
tectmology.  and  enterprise,  and  building  In- 
stitutions and  systems  ttiat  make  accessible 
vast  new  resources  and  support  human  set- 
tlemenU  beyond  Earth  orbit,  from  the  high- 
lands of  the  Moon  to  the  plains  of  Mars. 

For  your  information,  I  have  provided  the 
text  of  my  legislation  betow. 
HJl.  53M 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of   the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congrea*  ottemMed, 

SBCnON  1.  DSCLARATION  OF  nNOINCS. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 
(1)  the  United  States  civUlan  space  pro- 
gram Yam  contributed  enormously  to  tectino- 
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logical  advances  wtiich  have  improved  the 
quality  of  life  on  Earth; 

(2)  the  civilian  space  program  tias  greatly 
increased  our  scientific  understanding  of 
the  Earth,  the  Sun,  the  solar  system,  and 
the  universe; 

(3)  the  preeminence  of  the  United  States 
in  space  activities  has  contributed  to  the 
Nation's  standing  in  the  world  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people; 

(4)  the  t>enefits  to  ttie  Nation  of  a  vigor- 
ous civilian  space  program  will  far  outweigh 
the  costs  of  such  a  program; 

(5)  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  was  created  with  specific 
goals,  including  the  expansion  of  human 
knowledge  of  phenomena  in  the  atmosphere 
and  space,  and  the  preservation  of  the  role 
of  the  United  States  as  a  leader  in  space  sci- 
ence and  tectinology  and  in  the  application 
thereof; 

(6)  the  civilian  space  program  is  currently 
undergoing  a  serious  reassessment  of  its 
goals  and  objectives  in  the  wake  of  the 
Challenger  tradegy  and  the  failure  of  other 
launch  systems,  and  the  country  needs  a 
clearly  enunciated  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  and  goals  of  the  program; 

(7)  in  1984  the  Congress  directed  the 
President  to  create  a  National  Commission 
on  Space  to  develop  long-term  goals  for  the 
civilian  space  program; 

(8)  the  National  Commission  on  Space  has 
duly  discharged  its  duties  by  publistiing  the 
report  "Pioneering  the  Space  Frontier", 
which  outlines  a  program  for  United  SUtes 
civilian  space  activities  over  the  next  50 
years  and  explains  the  rationale  for  con- 
ducting a  civilian  space  program  and  send- 
ing humans  into  space;  and 

(9)  the  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Space  can  materially  contribute  to  the 
ongoing  reexamination  of  the  civilian  space 
program. 

SEC.  1.  LONG-RANGE  PLAN  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION 
or  SPACE  COMMISSION-S  REPORT 

The  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall 
review  the  findings,  recommendations,  and 
proposed  space  agenda  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Space  as  set  forth  in  its  report 
submitted  under  section  204(c)  of  Public 
Law  98-361.  and  shall  recommend  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  long-range 
plan  for  the  implementation  of  such  no 
later  than  December  31. 1986. 


H.R.  5377,  SCHOOL-BASED 
ADOLESCENT  HEALTH  SERVICES 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
Iir  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Augtut  8,  1986 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  with  my  colleagues  Con- 
gressman Miller  of  California  and  Congress- 
man Atkins.  H.R.  5377,  the  School-Based 
Adolescent  Amendments  of  1986.  The  pur- 
pose of  ttiis  legislation  is  to  provide  funds  on 
a  demonstratx>n  basis  for  ttie  establishment  of 
kxal  school-based  programs  that  would  offer 
preventnra  and  primary  health  care  services  to 
adolescents.  As  recent  experience  clearly 
demonstrates.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  such 
servk»s — especially  among  kiw-irxxxne  chil- 
dren— lias  never  been  greater. 

Despite  the  common  belief,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  oMer  chiWren  are  healthy  and  strong, 
ttiere  is  increasing  evkJence  that  thousands  of 
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such  chikjren  are,  in  fact,  in  poor  health  or 
have  special  health  care  needs.  Some  of  the 
tiealth  problems  confronting  adolescents  are, 
of  course,  experienced  by  all  children.  There 
are.  however,  additional  health  concerns 
which,  while  not  unique  to  older  children,  are 
of  special  significance. 

Use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  among  adoles- 
cents remain  at  startlngly  high  levels.  The 
1985  national  sun^ey  of  drug  use  among  high 
school  seniors  found  that  45  percent  of  boys 
and  28  percent  of  giris  reported  heavy  drink- 
ing; 20  percent  are  daily  cigarette  smokers;  5 
percent  smoke  marijuana  daily;  and  6  out  of 

10  have  experimented  with  illegal  dnigs. 
Nearty  1  in  10  young  teens  suffer  from  emo- 

tk>nal  or  Iwtiavioral  illnesses.  Poor,  nonwhite. 
males  and  chronically  ill  children  all  have 
higher  rates  of  mental  or  behavorial  problems. 
Nationally,  teens  age  15  to  19  are  among 
those  at  highest  risk  of  contracting  sexually 
transmitted  diseases.  One  inner-city  study  has 
found  that  among  the  nearly  200  girts  served, 

1 1  percent  tested  postive  for  gonorrtiea  while 
28  percent  tested  positive  for  chlamydia. 

Stuk^kJe  now  ranks  among  the  leading 
causes  of  death  for  older  children.  Statistics 
show  that  although  the  overall  death  rates  for 
children  age  10  to  19  are  declining.  suickJe 
rates  are  increasing.  The  overall  risk  of  death 
among  15-  to  19-year-olds  is  greatest  for 
wtiite  males,  wtiose  death  rate  now  stands  at 
122  per  100.000. 

The  rate  of  pregnancy  among  teenages  re- 
mains high.  Indeed,  a  1985  cross-natonal 
study  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  fertility  found 
that  among  the  six  developied  countries  sur- 
veyed, the  United  States  was  the  only  one  in 
which  ttie  rate  of  teenage  pregnancy  is  rising. 
Today,  an  estimated  5  million  teenage  girts 
and  7  millk>n  teenage  boys  are  sexually 
active.  Almost  one-half  of  all  girts  between  the 
ages  15  and  19  are  sexually  active  and  1  in  6 
will  experience  an  unintended  pregnancy. 
Each  year  more  than  1  million  teens  become 
pregnant  Pregnant  teenage  girts  are  more 
ttian  twice  as  likely  as  all  mothers  to  receive 
either  inadequate  or  no  prenatal  care  until  the 
final  3  months  of  pregnancy.  And  batiies  born 
to  teens  are  disportionately  likely  to  be  born  at 
tow  birthweight.  the  No.  1  cause  of  infant  mor- 
tality. 

As  we  all  well  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  appropri- 
ate health  care  for  all  ttiese  conditions  is  es- 
sential to  success  in  sctiool  and  social  set- 
tings, as  well  to  maintenance  of  good  health. 
Yet.  ttie  evidence  is  clear  that  such  care  is 
either  not  available  or  accessible  to  the  vast 
majority  of  adolescents  who  are  in  need  of 
servk:es.  A  national  survey  conducted  t>e- 
tween  1980  and  1981  revealed  that  older  chil- 
dren have  the  lowest  physician  visit  rate  of 
any  age  group.  And  services  such  as  compre- 
tiensive  physical  examinations,  health  coun- 
seling, and  viston  and  hearing  testing  are 
often  not  availatile  or  performed.  Furttiermore, 
the  sun/ey  reported  that  chiklem  between 
ages  12  and  18  are  the  least  likely  of  any  age 
group  to  have  a  regular  source  of  health  care. 
Indeed,  ttie  statistx»  stiow  that  10  percent  of 
ttiese  chiMren  do  not  see  a  pfiyskMn  or  ottier 
health  care  provider  on  a  routine  basis. 

To  a  great  extent,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  situa- 
tton  can  tie  attributed  to  a  lack  of  insurance 
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coverage  for  chikJren's  preventive  and  primary 
health  care  sennces.  This  is  particularty  true 
for  poor  teenages  who  depend  on  public  in- 
surance programs  such  as  Medicaid.  Statistk^ 
show,  for  example,  that  children  between 
ages  12  and  18  who  are  eligible  for  Medicakj 
servk»s  are  the  least  likely  to  have  full-time 
coverage. 

All  of  these  protjiems  have  t)een  com- 
pounded in  recent  years  by  both  the  elimina- 
tton  of  public  health  projects  designed  specifi- 
cally to  serve  this  special  population  and  the 
cutbacks  in  ottier,  nontargeted  health  pro- 
grams. In  1981,  for  example.  Federal  maternal 
and  chiW  health  program  requirements  to  de- 
vetop  and  fund  compretiensive  tiealth  cUnics 
for  chiklren  and  youth— known  as  C  &  Y 
projects — were  at)olistied  under  ttie  newly  cre- 
ated maternal  and  child  health  block  grant- 
title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  The  elimina- 
tkxi  of  these  requirements,  coupled  with  re- 
ducttons  in  funding  levels  for  all  health  pro- 
grams, tias  resutted  in  ttie  terminations  of 
these  projects  in  most  States.  Consequently, 
many  States  now  have  no  maternal  and  chiW 
health  services  targeted  to  their  adolescent 
population  wtiile  many  others  are  able  to  meet 
only  a  fractton  of  the  need. 

In  reactton  both  to  ttie  continuing  unmet 
health  needs  of  older  chikJren  and  to  the  inad- 
equate response  of  ttie  Federal  Government, 
a  number  of  model  health  care  programs  de- 
signed to  sen^e  teenagers  have  sprung  up 
across  the  country.  These  comprehensive 
clinks  often  have  been  placed  within  schools, 
but  depending  on  local  needs,  various  ottier 
settings  such  as  community  health  centers  or 
hospitals,  have  proven  more  appropriate,  but 
equally  effective. 

These  clinics  have  demonstrated  remarica- 
ble  success,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  in  reaching 
teenagers  and  getting  them  to  use  services, 
but  in  improving  their  overall  health,  lowering 
ttie  number  of  teenagers  pregnancies,  and  re- 
ducing ttie  school  dropout  rate.  In  addition, 
ttiese  programs  have  proven  effective  in 
saving  precious  education-related  dollars. 

In  Chk^go's  school-tiased  program,  teens 
made  nearty  500  visits  to  the  clink:  during  its 
first  2  months  of  sennce.  In  the  first  month 
alone,  50  students  were  found  to  be  in  need 
of  eyeglasses  and  5  cases  of  previously  un- 
diagnosed diabetes  and  6  cases  of  prevkxjsly 
undiagnosed  cases  of  high  blood  pressure 
were  found  through  routine  examinations.  A 
signifk»nt  number  of  youths  were  also  found 
to  tie  infected  with  sexually  ti'ansmitted  dis- 
eases. Ttie  initial  500  visits  made  to  ttie  clink; 
represents  at  least  that  number  of  days  of 
class  not  missed  by  sttjdents  wtio  might  other- 
wise have  spent  a  day  at  home  or  a  day  seek- 
ing medial  attention  elsewtiere.  This  im- 
proved attendance  record  saved  the  school 
$8.73  per  day  for  each  absence  prevented. 

School-based  dink;  programs  in  St  Paul, 
MN  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  re- 
ducing that  city's  teenage  pregnancy  rate. 
Currentiy,  about  33  percent  of  the  female  stij- 
dents  participating  in  the  program  use  family 
planning  servwes  whk:h  have  helped  to 
reduce  the  fertility  rate  among  these  teens  by 
37  percent 

In  Missisaippi.  a  1-year  folkjwup  study  of 
student  mothers  who  were  patients  of  an  ado- 
lescent health  dink:  found  that  there  were 
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only  four  repeat  pregnancies  and  that  each 
teen  mother  served  graduate  with  her  class. 

Two  Baltimore  school-based  dink;  programs 
have  been  successful  in  both  kiwering  teen- 
age pregnancy  rates  and  in  delaying  the  age 
of  onset  of  sexually  activity.  Studies  show  ttiat 
for  ttiose  who  partidpated  in  the  programs, 
the  pregnancy  rate  decreased  by  over  30  per- 
cent during  a  2-year  period  while  among  those 
who  dkJ  not  join,  the  pregnancy  rate  increased 
t>y  almost  58  percent  The  findings  also  indi- 
cate that  teenage  boys  used  ttie  clink;  as 
freely  as  girts  of  the  same  age. 

Kansas  City  high  schools  with  adolescent 
health  programs  have  experienced  the  great- 
est decline  in  absenteeism  in  ttie  sctiool  dis- 
trict Sctiool  suspenswns  have  been  reduced 
and  not  one  student  who  completed  the  ti-eat- 
ment  program  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse — 
designed  to  substitute  for  suspensions — has 
been  cited  again  for  substance-related  discipli- 
nary action. 

Over  ttie  years,  programs  like  those  I  have 
just  described,  have  been  supported  through 
ttie  contributions  of  private  organizations  such 
as  ttie  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation. 
Such  entities  recognize  the  value  of  provkjing 
early  and  compretiensive  servwes  to  older 
children  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  pain 
and  disability  as  well  as  the  need  for  compli- 
cated, more  costly  health  care  later  in  life.  But 
the  private  sector  cannot  continue  alone  to 
provide  all  the  resources  required  to  initiate 
and  maintain  successful  adolescent  health 
programs.  And  it  cannot  continue  atone  to  do 
ttie  job  of  government  to  help  ensure  ttiat 
every  chikj  has  access  to  appropriate  health 
care  servtoes. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  ttie 
Federal  Government  to  do  its  fair  share  to 
make  ttiese  programs  possible  for  the  many 
communities  which  want  to  replicate  ttie 
projects'  real  and  measured  success  but 
whtoh  lack  the  resources  to  do  so  entirety  on 
ttieir  own.  It  is  ttiis  strong  convtotion  that  is 
the  basis  for  our  into-oduction  today  of  H.R. 
5377. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5377  wouW  es- 
tablish a  demonsti^tton  grants  program  under 
whKh  funds  would  be  made  available  for  up 
to  4  years  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  comprehensive  adolescent  health  servtoes 
projects.  Ttie  specifications  for  this  program 
are  t>ased  on  ttie  lessons  learned  from  ttie  pri- 
vately financed  projects  outiined  above. 

Under  H.R.  5377,  projects  would  be  re- 
quired to  offer  various  preventive  and  primary 
health  care  servtoes  to  otoer  children  and 
woukj  have  to  make  such  servtoes  available 
on  a  year-round  tiasis.  Servtoes  woukl  tiave  to 
be  provkJed  within  or  adjacent  to  schools  lo- 
cated ki  the  area  to  be  served  by  ttie  appli- 
cant or  in  any  ottier  tocation  ttiat  wouW  better 
meet  ttie  needs  of  its  adolescent  population. 
Authorizations  for  the  grants  program  wouto 
be  $50  millton  for  each  of  ttie  next  4  fiscal 
years.  Grants  wouW  be  provkled  on  a  match- 
ing fund  basis,  with  communities  required  to 
increase  their  matching  payments  over  time. 
Participation  in  ttie  grants  program  wouW  be 
totally  voluntary;  no  community  would  be  re- 
quired to  apply  for  funding  or  to  ottienwise  pro- 
vkle  heatth  servtoes  to  ttieir  teenagers  under 
this  type  of  arrangement 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  simply  woukl 
help  provkje  ttie  startup  funds  for  ttiose  tueas 
whk:h  under  current  econornc  and  social  con- 
ditions cannot  afford  ttie  entire  cost  to  kiitiate 
new  programs,  but  at  ttie  same  time,  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  ttie  growing  tieatth  needs  of 
ttiek  teenager  population.  We  believe  sctiool 
and  community-based  adolescent  heattti 
projects  can  and  do  make  a  signiftoant  differ- 
ence in  ttie  health  and  well-t>eing  our  older 
children  and  ttiat  ttiis  bill  will  go  a  tong  way  in 
helping  to  make  such  projects  an  integral  part 
of  local  health  servk»  efforts. 

Despite  ttie  success  of  existing  school- 
based  programs  and  ttie  great  interest  in  de- 
veloping new  projects,  I  am  well  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ttiat  some  groups  are  very  much  op- 
posed to  our  proposal.  Their  opposition  is 
grounded,  however,  not  on  the  t>asis  of  a  lack 
of  need  or  demand  for  comprehensive  serv- 
toes  targeted  to  teenagers,  but  rattier  on  ttie 
premise  ttiat  ttie  availability  of  one  service  in 
particular— family  planning — is  not  appropriate 
for  adolescents.  Ttiey  argue  ttie  proviskm  of 
this  servtoe — among  many,  many  ottiers — will 
encourage  older  chitoren  to  engage  hi  sexual 
activities  that  ttiey  might  othenwse  avokj, 
delay,  or  forego  altogettier.  They  argue,  too. 
that  schools  are  not  a  proper  setting  for  ado- 
lescent health  sennces  programs  because 
they  make  it  too  "convenient"  for  teenagers 
both  to  obtain  family  planning  servk»s  and  to 
withhoto  information  from  ttieir  parents. 

I  tielieve  this  opposition  is  wittiout  merit  and 
indeed,  flies  in  ttie  face  of  reality.  Virtually  all 
of  ttie  young  girts  and  boys  who  have  partid- 
pated in  adolescent  health  programs  across 
the  country  were  sexually  active  tiefore  they 
entered  ttie  clintos.  And  most  were  sexually 
active  without  ttie  knowledge  or  permisston  of 
ttieir  parents.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
those  teenagers  wtio  have  been  involved  with 
dnjgs  and/or  alcohol. 

I  recognize.  ho*rever,  that  ttie  views  to  ttie 
conb-ary  are  strongly  heW.  But  under  ttiis  bill, 
a  community  ¥»htoh  believes  ttiat  school-based 
clintos  would  encourage  sex  among  its  teerv 
agers  has  no  obligation  whatsoever  to  estat>- 
lish  such  a  program.  Conversely,  ttie  legisla- 
tion would  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  assistance  on  a  demonsti-ation  basis 
to  a  community  whtoh  thinks  ttiat  this  program 
could  improve  the  health  status  of  its  adoles- 
cents and  is  willing  to  contribute  some  of  its 
own  funds  for  ttiis  purpose.  In  ttiis  way,  H.R. 
5377  accommodates  botti  perspectives  on 
tills  issue.  Thus,  ttiose  who  wouW  oppose  ttiis 
legislatton  on  the  grounds  ttiat  it  promotes  or 
encourages  teenage  sexuality  are,  ki  effect. 
imposing  ttieir  own  moral  judgments  on  every 
community  in  this  countiy.  Such  action  is  most 
inappropriate  in  our  demoaacy  with  its  ti'adh 
tion  of  religtous  pluralism  and  its  protection  of 
k>cal  self-determination. 

The  evklence  is  dear,  Mr.  Speaker  School- 
based  dink»  are  not  the  cause  of  ttie  heatttt- 
related  problems  our  teenagers  face  today;  in- 
stead, ttiey  are  a  proven  mettiod  of  helping  to 
resolve  ttiese  problems  ki  a  way  ttiat  meets 
ttie  needs  of  adolescents  and  communities 
aNke.  Given  such  stiong  and  compelling  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Speaker,  it  only  makes  sense  for 
ttie  Federal  Government  to  make  funds  avail- 
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Mb  to  thoM  localities  that  mah  to  establish 
oomprahanaive  programs  of  their  o«va 

I  urge  my  coioaguei  to  support  this  legisla- 
lion  and  looii  forward  to  vvortdng  with  them  on 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  aH  America's  chil- 
dren. 


IMPACT  OP  TEXTILE  TRADE 
BILL  ON  AORICXTLTDRAL  EX- 
PORTS 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 


OF 
n  THB  HOUSI  OF  RSPBXSDfTATrVSS 

Fridaif.  Augutt  8.  1986 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  erxxxjrage 
my  coteagues  to  read  the  following  lead  edi- 
torial of  the  August  8.  1986.  edition  of  the 
Omaha  World  Herald.  This  leading  newspaper 
from  the  hoartlartd  of  the  Grain  Belt  notes  the 
protMble  negative  impact  of  the  "protectionist 
taxlie  trade  b«"  on  agricultural  exports  and 
farmers,  as  well  as  its  Impact  upon  other  in- 
dustries and  consumers. 

[From  Omaha  (NE)  World-Her«ld.  Aug.  8, 
19881 

VJB.  HABttt  Abamdoiizd  Fhxb  Trads 
Coiaanixirr 

By  refusinc  to  override  President  Rea- 
gan's veto  of  a  protectionist  textUe  trade 
bai.  146  memt>er8  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives made  an  important  sUtement  to 
America's  tradinc  partners.  They  said,  in 
effect,  that  the  United  SUtes  retains  its 
vQUngness  to  take  a  stand  for  free  trade. 

The  override  attempt  fell  eixht  votes 
short.  The  148  House  memt>ers  who  held 
Arm  included  Nebraska's  three  representa- 
Uves.  Their  votes  reflected  the  concern  of 
Midlanrts  farmers  about  the  possibility  that 
nations  targeted  in  the  textUe  bill  would 
have  retaliated  by  cutting  their  purchases 
of  VB.  agricultural  products. 

Hong  Kong.  Taiwan  and  South  Korea 
would  have  been  forced  to  reduce  their  tex- 
tile sbipmenU  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  bUI 
also  would  have  restricted  U.S.  purchases  of 
copper  products  and  shoes  from  abroad.  A 
doaen  exporting  nations  would  have  been 
affected.  Nebraska  Rep.  Hal  Daub  said 
thoae  nations  accounted  for  43  percent  of 
the  U.a  farm  exports  in  1984. 

Advocates  of  protectionism  contend  that 
more  import  re^rlctions  are  needed  to  pro- 
tect American  JoIm  and  prevent  the  shut- 
down of  American  industries  that  can't  com- 
pete with  lower-priced  labor  in  the  Third 
Worid. 

The  solution  is  not  to  build  a  protectionist 
waU  around  America  but  to  make  American 
IndiiBtries  more  competitive.  Labor  unions 
could  help  by  not  m^nny  unreasonable 
wage  drmartds.  Congress  could  help  by  re- 
dudng  the  deficit  and  pursuing  fiscal  poli- 
cies that  maftiUin  a  realistic  balance  be- 
tween the  dollar  and  foreign  currencies. 

Import  restricUaaa  harm  a  country  In 
more  than  one  way.  They  can  reward  ineffi- 
deney  In  domestic  industries  by  reducing 
competitioa  from  more  efficient  industries 
in  other  countries.  They  can  create  tensions 
that  undermine  political  relationshipa.  They 
can  cause  consumers  to  pay  more  for  domes- 
tic goods— the  White  House  said  the  textOe 
Irill  would  have  caused  Americans  to  pay  $44 
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billion  more  in  the  next  five  years  for  cloth- 
ing and  shoes. 

In  upholding  the  veto,  the  House  reaf- 
firmed the  nation's  free  trade  goals.  But  the 
Common  Market  and  Japan  should  be 
aware  that  a  continuing  lack  of  cooperation 
from  them  could  strengthen  protectionist 
pressiires  in  the  United  SUtes.  More  help 
will  t>e  needed  from  them  if  progress  is  to  l>e 
made. 


August  8, 1986 

TRIBUTE  TO  A.  GERALD 
DOYLE-JOURNALIST  AND  HU- 
MANITARIAN 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  BERKLEY 
BEDELL— RETIRES  AFTER  12 
YEARS  OF  HOUSE  SERVICE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPNKW  JKaaiT 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRSSEirTATtVES 

Thunday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  to  pay  tritxite  to  Representative 
Berkley  Bedell,  who  for  the  last  12  years 
has  served  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District  in 
Iowa  and  the  Nation  with  distinction  and  com- 
passion. 

Uke  so  many  great  leaders  of  this  Nation, 
Berkley  hails  from  the  heartland  of  our  coun- 
try: The  Midwest  Farm  Beit  He  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Spirit  L^e,  lA.  He  graduated  from 
Spirit  Lake  High  School  and  attended  Iowa 
State  University. 

As  an  enterprising  15-year-old.  Berkley 
started  a  fishing  tackle  and  marine  supply 
busifiess  with  savings  he  had  earned  as  a  pa- 
pert)oy.  The  business  grew  into  the  Berkley  & 
Co.  of  Spirit  Lal(e.  still  thriving  today  under  the 
managentent  of  his  children. 

Representative  Bedell  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  in  1974.  He  serves  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  and  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, and  is  cfiairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricutture  Department  Operatxins,  Re- 
search and  Foreign  Agriculture.  Over  tfie 
years,  Congressman  Bedell  has  used  ttiese 
forums  to  cfiampion  the  interests  and  well- 
being  of  America's  farmers.  He  has  consist- 
ently opposed  trade  embargos.  which  wouM 
jeopardize  markets  for  American  agriculture 
products,  and  he  has  led  the  fight  to  protect 
tt>e  family  farm  from  tf>e  devastatton  of  the  re- 
cessnn  and  depressed  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  who  live  off  the  land- 
farmers  and  ttieir  chikjrerv— often  possess  a 
special  respect  for  life.  Berkley  has  this  spe- 
cial respect  for  life  and  a  determination  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  constant  threat  of  war  and 
nuclear  destruction.  Perhaps  his  greatest  con- 
tribution to  his  cor>stituents  and  tlie  Nation 
was  his  leadership  in  the  fight  for  passage  of 
a  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  in  aendmg 
best  wishes  to  Berkley  and  his  tovely  wife, 
Einor.  and  his  chiMren,  Ken,  Joanne,  and 
Tom. 

Although  he  will  be  missed,  his  work  here 
wM  not  be  forgotten,  and  his  contributkxn  to 
his  fellow  Americans  win  continue  to  benefit 
many  for  years  to  come. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  IfXW  YORK 
or  THE  HOITSE  OF  RXFRESEMTATIVBS 

Friday.  August  8.  1986 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  a  heavy 
heart  and  deep  respect  ttiat  I  pay  a  very  spe- 
cial tribute  today  to  A.  GerakI  Doyle,  who  for 
41  years  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Bronx 
(NY)  community.  His  professton  was  journal- 
ism and  for  more  ttian  four  decades  he  was 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Bronx  Press- 
Review,  which  Is  "the"  American  weekly 
newspaper.  But,  Gerry  was  so  much  more.  He 
was  a  humanitarian.  He  was  a  historian.  He 
was  a  fair  and  compassonate  human  being. 
He  was  a  good  friervj.  On  July  15,  at  tfie  age 
of  79,  Gerry  Doyle  died. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  once  said  that 
"wtien  tt»  high  court  of  history  sits  in  judg- 
ment on  each  of  us  *  *  *  our  success  or  fail 
ure,  in  whatever  offKe  we  hokJ,  will  be  meas 
ured  by  the  answers  to  four  questtons:  First, 
were  we  truly  men  of  courage?  *  *  *  Second 
were  we  truly  men  of  judgment?  *  *  *  Third, 
were  we  truly  men  of  integrity?  *  *  *  Finally, 
were  we  truly  men  of  dedication?"  Geny 
Doyle,  then,  was  a  great  success. 

Gerry  was  a  combinatton  of  cheerieader 
arxl  father-figure  to  the  Bronx.  On  the  one 
hand  he  would  constantly  spotlight  tfie  posi- 
tive of  our  great  borough— ell  tfie  Federal 
grant  awards,  both  large  and  small;  the  police 
arrests;  ttie  individual  heroes  of  our  communi- 
ty; tfie  special  accomplishments  of  our  young 
people;  the  cultural  and  economic  growth;  and 
the  many  community  service  programs  avail- 
able to  Bronx  residents.  But,  he  was  given  to 
honest  and  unt>iased  reporting  so  tfiat  meant 
the  community's  indiscretk>ns  and  ills  could 
not  be  ignored. 

He  wouM  report  the  cormptkin,  the  disas- 
ters, the  crime,  and  tfie  economic  woes.  The 
stories,  good  news  and  bad  news,  were 
always  factual,  but  there  was  an  unavoidable 
feeling  from  each  edition  of  the  Press-Review 
tfiat  ttie  people  tiehind  the  newspaper  cared 
about  the  news  ttiey  were  printing.  In  fact, 
tfiere  was  nobody  that  cared  more  about  tfie 
Bronx  community  than  Gerry  Doyle  and  every 
issue  of  ttie  Press-Review  reflected  that  atti- 
tude. 

Here  was  a  man  wito  was  able  to  treat  the 
news  of  one  of  the  worid's  largest  urban 
areas  with  a  small  town  flavor— a  special  sort 
of  Intimacy  tfiat  made  all  of  us  feel  ctoser  to 
what  was  fiappening  around  us. 

SignifKantty,  Gerry  was  also  able  to  convey 
this  same  sense  of  intimacy  with  our  Bronx 
past  Every  week  he  would  print  columns  enti- 
tled, "Ttie  Bronx  In  History,"  and  "10,  20  and 
35  Years  Ago  in  tfie  Bronx."  These  cohmins 
and  other  similar  artkHes,  wtiich  appeared  pe- 
riodically, gave  us  a  refreshing  glimpse  of  our 
history  and  taught  us  to  appreciate  its  impor- 
tance. In  fact  as  much  as  anything  else,  tfie 
Bronx  Press-Review  serves  as  a  week-to- 
week  record  of  Bronx  history,  and  Gerry  Doyle 
has  left  an  Indelible  mark  on  tfiat  history. 
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On  July  17,  the  Bronx  Press-Review  pub- 
lisfied  an  editorial  In  tritiute  to  Gerry  Doyle.  In 
part  it  said  tfiat  "tfie  Bronx  has  lost  more 
tfian  an  editor  this  week,  it  has  lost  a  friend.  A 
friend  wfio  encouraged  us  to  believe  in  our 
borough  and  its  importance  to  this  city  and 
tfiis  State.  He  was  fond  of  saying  'Ttie  Bronx 
is  upl'  He  wanted  us  to  strive  for  tietter  com- 
munities. He  wanted  us  to  believe  in  our- 
selves." 

Gerry  Doyle  won't  be  forgotten  and  neitfier 
will  his  message,  hie  gave  ttie  Bronx  41  years 
of  dedk:ated  service.  He  was  a  master  of  his 
professkxi  and  tie  left  all  of  us  who  knew  him 
fond  memories,  as  well  as  America's  "great- 
est" weekly.  We  can  ask  no  more  of  any  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  this  august  body  I 
wish  to  extend  condolences  to  tfie  family  of 
Gerry  Doyle,  especially  to  tiis  tovely  wife 
Lenis,  his  daughter,  Elizatieth,  and  h^  son, 
GerakJ.  May  tfie  wonderful  memories  of  a  life 
well-lived  comfort  tfiem  during  this  diffknjtt 
time. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE— 1986 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRCIHIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  8,  1986 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  woukf  like  to 
sfiare  with  my  colleagues  the  case  of  Vladimir 
Khaito,  a  Soviet  Baptist  Evangelist  from 
Krasny  Luch  in  tfie  Ukranian  Republk:.  Mr. 
Khaik)  was  arrested  on  November  14,  1980. 
He  has  been  forcibly  confined  to  a  psychiatric 
institution  for  an  indefinite  period  t)ecause  of 
tiis  peaceful  attempts  to  practk^  his  religion 
and  to  get  permisston  to  leave  tfie  Soviet 
Union. 

According  to  reports,  Mr.  Khailo  has  Ijeen 
forcibly  confined  to  a  psychiatrk;  hospital  in 
tfie  ctosed  city  of  Blagoveschensk.  He  was  ar- 
rested In  Vorosfiilovgradd  on  Novemt)er  14, 
1980,  but  the  exact  charge  against  him  has 
not  kteen  made  publk:.  On  December  1,  1980, 
a  court  ordered  him  forcitily  confined  for  an  in- 
definite period  to  a  special  psychiatric  hospital 
designated  for  tfiose  "wtio  represent  a  special 
danger  to  society,"  altfiough  tfiere  is  no  evi- 
dence tfiat  Mr.  Khaito  posed  such  a  threat 

Mr.  Ktiaik}  lias  tieen  harassed  for  17  years 
and  repeatedly  attacked  in  ttie  local  newspa- 
per. His  chikiren  were  discriminated  against  In 
scfiool  and  the  eldest  son  was  sent  for  psy- 
cfiiatric  examinations  several  times.  In  1977, 
his  cfiiUren  stopped  attending  school  for  fear 
of  vk:timizatx>n.  In  response  to  tfieir  situatton 
tfie  Ktiaitos  applied  for  permisskxi  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Uraon  in  1974  and  again  in 
1977  witfiout  success. 

Because  of  Mr.  Khaito's  work  with  under- 
ground Baptist  churcfies  in  tfie  Soviet  Union, 
he  was  sentenced  by  Soviet  courts  to  under- 
go psycfiiatric  evakiatton.  The  diagnosis  was 
"religious  schizophrenia."  Mr.  Khaito,  now 
serving  his  fifth  year  of  forced  confinement 
was  recently  transfen-ed  to  the  Blagoves- 
chensk Psycfiiatric  Hospital,  reportedly  tfie 
worst  such  institutton  in  tfie  Soviet  Unkxi.  It  is 
reported  tfiat  his  treatment  at  tfie  hospital  has 
inckided  mind-altering  drugs.  This  psychiatric 
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institutton,  in  tfie  ctosed  city  of  Blagoves- 
chensk, is  five  time  zones  away  from  tiis 
family,  Isolating  Mr.  Khaito  from  Ns  family  and 
press  attentton. 

Mr.  Khaito,  age  54,  is  a  former  fire  brigade 
emptoyee  wtio  is  married  with  15  chikiren.  He 
belongs  to  a  Baptist  congregation  wtiich  re- 
fuses to  accept  state  restricttons  on  religkxis 
practtoe.  These  restricttons  include  control  of 
tfie  content  of  sermons,  the  appointment  of 
clergy,  and  religious  educatton  of  chikiren. 

Tfie  treatment  Mr.  Khailo  has  received  is 
designed  to  discourage  his  peaceful  attempts 
to  practice  his  rellgk>n  and  to  emigrate.  These 
events  are  of  concern  to  us,  since  we  believe 
ttiat  freedom  of  religton  is  the  legitimate  right 
of  every  citizen.  In  addition,  as  you  are  aware, 
the  freedom  to  emigrate  is  provkled  for  under 
ttie  Soviet  Constitution,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
ttie  Universal  Dedaratton  of  Human  Rights 
and  otfier  agreements  to  wtitoh  tfie  U.S.S.R.  is 
party. 

It  is  our  responsitiility  to  continue  to  speak 
up  against  cases  of  human  rights  and  religtous 
persecutton  in  ttie  Soviet  Union.  By  ending  ttie 
repression  of  religtous  groups,  tfie  Soviet 
Unton  could  take  a  positive  step  toward  tfie 
goal  of  improved  relations  with  our  country. 


GOING  NOWHERE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OPITKBHASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  8,  1986 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  examine  tfie  column  t>y  Joseph 
C.  Harsch  whtoh  was  printed  In  the  August  5, 
1986,  editton  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
We  In  ttie  Congress  stiouki  conskier  whether 
we  see  any  substantial  progress  toward  a  real 
Mkidle  East  peace  from  the  various  nations  of 
tfie  region  that  now  seem  to  consider  ttiem- 
selves  as  "entitlement  countries"  for  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance.  I  also  encourage  tfie  State 
Department  to  eitfier  counter  or  respond  to 
ttie  criticism  directed  toward  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration in  tfiis  column. 

[From  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Aug.  5. 

1986] 

Going  Nowhxre  in  thk  Middli  East 

(Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Vice-President  George  Bush  gets  home  to- 
morrow from  the  Middle  £^t,  where  he 
tried  to  persuade  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  to 
open  direct  talks  with  Prime  Minister 
Stiimon  Peres  of  Israel.  King  Hussein  said 
no. 

Mr.  Bush  also  wanted  to  meet  and  talk 
with  King  Hassan  II  of  Morocco.  But  King 
Hassan,  havlngj-ecelved  Mr.  Peres  in  Moroc- 
co the  week  tteiore,  declined  even  to  receive 
the  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

King  Hassan  will  tie  rewarded  for  having 
lieen  willing  to  talk  to  Mr.  Peres.  He  will 
visit  Washington  shortly,  where  his  aimual 
Americsii  retainer  ($140  million)  will  l>e  re- 
newed, and  perhaps  sweetened,  even  though 
nothing  came  of  his  talk  with  Mr.  Peres. 
But  iMth  the  Peres  trip  to  Morocco  and  the 
Bush  trip  to  Jordan  failed  to  advance  the 
peace  process  In  the  Middle  East. 

In  other  words,  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
stands  now  Just  where  it  was  when  Ronald 
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Reagan  became  President  of  the  US.  A  be- 
ginning was  made  at  Camp  David.  Camp 
David  remains  now  like  the  forgotten  foun- 
dation of  a  house.  In  six  years  nothing  has 
been  built  upon  that  foundation. 

There  is  a  reason. 

To  understand  the  reason  let  us  go  Imc^ 
to  the  1967  war.  which  lasted  six  days  and 
left  the  Israelis  in  possession  of  large 
chunks  of  Arab  territory.  The  Israelis  took 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  the  Gaza  Strip 
from  Egypt,  the  West  Bank  and  east  Jerusa- 
lem from  Jordan,  and  the  Golan  Heights 
from  Syria. 

After  the  war,  the  United  Nations  drafted 
a  plan  for  a  long-term  and  comprehensive 
peace.  Its  terms  were  spelled  out  in  UN  Res- 
olution 242,  which  had  been  drafted  by  US 
and  British  delegations  in  full  consultation 
with  Israel.  It  was  approved  and  accepted  at 
the  time  by  Israel. 

UN  242  called  for  a  peace  lietween  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors  to  Involve  recogni- 
tion of  Israel  by  the  Aratis  in  return  for  res- 
toration to  the  Aralis  of  "occupied  territo- 
ries." 

Ever  since,  this  tias  t>een  the  formula 
under  which  a  settlement  has  l>een  sought. 
It  has  l>een  accepted  as  a  right  and  proper 
framework  for  peace  by  all  except  the  ex- 
tremist wings  of  the  Palestinians  and  the  Zi- 
onists. The  extreme  Palestinians  still  dream 
of  someday  expelling  all  Jews  from  Pales- 
tine. The  extreme  Zionists  want  not  only  to 
keep  all  of  the  occupied  territories,  but 
dream  of  adding  all  of  what  is  now  Jordan, 
and  the  lower  part  of  Lebanon  as  well. 

One  of  Henry  Kissinger's  great  achieve- 
ments is  that  he  persuaded  the  Arabs  as 
well  as  the  Israelis  to  look  to  Washington  to 
preside  over  a  process  of  working  toward 
peace  under  the  formula  of  Resolution  242, 
Russia  was  excluded  from  the  process.  The 
central  Kissinger  argument  with  the  Aratw 
was  that  Washington,  and  only  Washington, 
could  persuade  the  Israelis  to  surrender  the 
bulk  of  the  occupied  territories. 

So  long  as  the  Aratis  t>elieved  that  eventu- 
ally Washington  would  t>e  able  to  regain 
those  lost  lands  for  them  in  return  for  rec- 
ognition of  Israel,  they  were  willing  to  look 
to  Washington  and  forget  about  Moscow. 
But  that  formula  required,  for  its  success,  a 
belief  among  the  Aratis  that  Washington  l>e- 
lieved  sincerely  in  the  fairness  of  242,  and 
would  work  toward  carrying  out  242. 

Arab  confidence  in  Wastiington  existed 
during  the  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter  adminis- 
trations. It  tias  washed  away  during  the 
Reagan  years.  Syria  has  returned  to 
Moscow  for  support,  Jordan  now  says  It  will 
negotiate  with  Israel  only  in  the  framework 
of  a  general  conference  including  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Officially  the  Reagan  administration  still 
pays  Up  service  to  Resolution  242,  but  in 
actual  operating  policy  it  has  t>een  trying  to 
maneuver  individual  Arab  countries  into 
malting  separate  peace  deals  with  Israel 
without  Israel's  relinquishing  its  conquests. 
The  Nixon.  Ford,  and  Carter  administra- 
tions intended  and  expected  Israel  to  give 
up  the  bulk  of  its  1967  conquests  in  return 
for  recognition.  The  Reagan  administration 
does  not  push  Israel  toward  242. 

This  means  that  Israel  has  little  incentive 
to  move  along  the  peace  road  now.  So  long 
as  Washington  will  support  Israel  with  its 
1967  conquests,  Israel  might  as  well  rock 
along  with  things  as  they  are. 

There  will  again  t>e  progress  toward  peace 
in  the  Bfiddle  East  if  and  when  Washington 
is  willing  to  use  its  leverage  with  Israel 
toward  carrying  out  242.  But  meanwhile  the 
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Peres  trip  to  Morocco  achieved  a  credit  for 
King  Hassan  In  Washington,  and  the  Btish 
trip  made  presidential  candidate  Bush  look 
like  a  working  diplomat. 


THANKS.  LEO  RAMIREZ 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAUPORMIA 
a  THX  HOTTSX  OP  REPRXSKKTATIVES 

Friday,  August  S.  19S6 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  thank  Mr.  Leo  Ramirez  of  Port  Huene- 
me,  CA  for  his  decades  of  community  service. 
Mr.  Ramirez  has  annour)ced  that  he  will  step 
down  after  serving  28  years  as  a  commission- 
er on  the  Oxnard  Hartxx  District  Board  of 
Hwtxv  Commissioners.  Upon  hearing  this,  his 
fetow  Commissioner  Stan  Daily  remarked, 
"To  me.  Leo  is  the  Hartxx  District" 

Aside  from  his  tong,  distinguished  tenure  on 
the  Haitior  District  Board  Leo  Ramirez  has 
also  been  the  mayor  of  Port  Hueneme,  a 
member  of  the  city  coutkH.  a  member  of  both 
the  recreation  and  parks  commission  and  the 
plannirtg  commission,  and  on  the  board  of  Vne 
oM  Port  Hueneme  Sanitary  District  It  is  little 
wonder  that  Leo  and  his  wife  Dorothy  were 
named  Port  Hueneme's  Citizens  of  the  Year 
for  1971.  Ventura  Star-Free  Press  columnist 
Bob  Holt  s»d  it  best.  "He  wanted  to  serve  his 
hometown." 

Men  like  Leo  Ramiraz,  men  wtw  want  to 
serve  ttwir  hometown,  are  the  foundation  of 
this  Nation's  greatness.  Without  their  kind  of 
selfless  dedKation  to  improving  community  life 
American  democracy  simply  woukin't  work.  I 
wish  Leo  a  happy  retirement  he  has  certainly 
earned  it,  and  I  want  to  thank  him  again  for 
his  endtess  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Port  Hue- 
neme area  Thanks,  Leo  Ramirez,  for  all 
you've  done. 

CFrom  the  Ventura  Star-Free  Press.  July  25, 
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LbothkQuikt 

(By  Bob  Holt) 

The  old  liall  player.  Leo  Durocber.  earned 
the  nickname  Leo  the  Lip  because  of  his  lo- 
quaciousness. 

Leo  Jeronlmo  Ramirez  has  no  nickname 
as  far  as  I  know.  But  If  he  did.  it  might  t>e 
aomething  like  Leo  the  Calm  or  Leo  the 
Quiet. 

I  periodically  covered  public  meetings  he 
was  involved  in  for  more  than  30  years,  and 
can  hardly  rememl)er  when  he  raised  his 
voice  in  public. 

In  private  may  have  been  another  matter. 

Last  week,  Leo,  75.  let  it  be  known  that  he 
wiU  not  run  for  another  term  as  commis- 
sioner of  Uie  Oxnard  Hartxtr  District. 

He  has  SCTved  on  the  Ixxly.  which  operates 
Ventura  County's  only  commercial  port,  for 
38  years,  or  longer  than  any  other  man.  The 
district  Itself  dates  from  1937. 

Before  Joining  that  body,  he  was  a  city 
councQman  and  mayor  of  Port  Hueneme, 
his  hometown. 

He  even  served  on  the  old  Port  Hueneme 
Sanitary  District  Board,  the  only  local 
agency  of  goveniment  there  t)efore  incorpo- 
rattaL 

He  was  on  the  county's  Selective  Service 
Board  back  in  the  days  when  young  men  ac- 
tually got  drafted  for  military  servioe. 

Some  who  run  tor  councils  and  such  see  it 
as  a  step  to  higher  office.  But  Leo  had  no 
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such  ambitioru.  He  wanted  to  serve  his 
hometown. 

He  moved  there  In  1931.  Before  that,  Leo 
had  lived  in  Los  Angeles  from  the  age  of  3. 
He  was  bom  in  Mexico. 

I  can  rememl>er  only  a  couple  of  public 
meetings  I  attended  which  started  in  the 
evening  and  were  still  in  session  to  greet  the 
dawn. 

One  such  was  in  1959,  when  the  city  was 
considering  firing  the  police  chief  and  dis- 
banding,, the  department. 

The  council  met  then  in  a  not  very  large 
meeting  place  where  the  Chamtier  of  Com- 
merce and  Historical  Society  now  sit,  at  220 
Market  St. 

Ramirez  ultimately  resigned  as  mayor 
over  the  police  issue. 

He  had  been  elected  to  the  council  in 
1954.  six  years  after  incorporation. 

As  an  unincorporated  place,  Hueneme 
dated  from  1872,  when  the  town  plat  was  re- 
corded. 

it  was  a  county  shipping  point  liefore  rail- 
roads and  harbors.  There  is  deep  water  Just 
offshore,  and  coastal  steamers  used  to 
unload  their  cargo  there  for  traivsport 
ashore.  That  was  even  l)efore  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hueneme  wharf  in  1871. 

In  World  War  II,  the  city  was  a  wide-open 
Navy  town.  The  original  impetus  for  city- 
hood,  it  is  said,  came  from  the  element  that 
wanted  a  police  department  that  would 
leave  prostitution  undisturtied. 

But  the  better  element  came  to  control 
the  city,  and  ultimately  brought  in  Al 
Jalaty,  a  sheriff's  sergeant  and  symbol  of  in- 
corruptibility, as  the  chief. 

Back  in  the  1950s,  relations  were  not  good 
t>etween  Port  Hueneme  and  its  larger  neigh- 
bor, Oxnard. 

Oxruu-d  annexations  gradually  surrounded 
the  city.  Finally,  it  appeared,  there  would  be 
no  opportunity  for  Port  Hueneme  growth, 
with  Oxnard  on  three  sides  and  the  ocean 
on  the  fourth. 

But  the  city  did  make  a  dramatic  increase 
in  Its  size  when  it  took  in  the  Port  Hueneme 
Seabee  base. 

Ramirez  has  had  a  lot  of  occupations  over 
the  years.  He  has  t>een  a  nurseryman,  dlesel 
mechanic,  grocer,  rancher  and  real  estate 
broker,  among  others. 

And  always  a  very  nice  guy. 

[From  the  Oxnard  Press-Courier.  July  15, 
19861 

Ij»  Ramikxz  To  Lkavx  Port  Comm  ission 

Leo  Ramirez,  the  senior  member  of  the 
Oxiuud  Harbor  District  Board  of  Harlwr 
Commissioners,  announced  Monday  that  he 
will  not  seek  re-election  In  November. 

Ramirez,  75,  took  fellow  commissioners  by 
surprise  when  he  declard  that  he  Intends  to 
step  down  after  28  years  on  the  t>oard  that 
overseas  the  operation  of  the  commercial 
Port  of  Hueneme.  He  has  served  on  the 
board  longer  than  anyone  else. 

"To  me,  Leo  is  the  harlwr  district,"  Com- 
missioner Stan  Dally  said,  beginning  an  out- 
pouring of  praise  from  the  rest  of  the  board 
for  the  feisty,  white-haired  Ramirez. 

Commissioner  Bob  Jennings  characterized 
Ramirez  as  "an  independent  thinker  who 
speaks  from  the  heart."  He  and  Board  Presi- 
dent Ray  Fletcher  said  they  would  even 
miss  their  arguments  with  Ramirez. 

Ramirez  said  he  promised  himself  four 
yean  ago  that  this  term  would  t>e  his  last. 
He  wanted  to  serve  at  least  25  years  on  the 
board  so  he  could  match  the  record  of  the 
late  Fred  Aggen.  He  added,  "A  quarter  of  a 
century  is  long  enough  in  public  service." 
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"I  have  no  regrets,  but  I'll  miss  it."  he 
said. 

His  career  in  public  service  goes  tMtck  far- 
ther than  25  years.  A  former  mayor  of  Port 
Hueneme,  he  served  on  the  City  Council 
from  1954  to  1960.  He  also  has  been  a 
member  of  the  city  Recreation  and  Parks 
and  Plaiming  commissions,  and  of  the  old 
Port  Hueneme  Sanitary  District  t>oard. 

He  also  has  been  active  in  the  Navy 
League,  the  Selective  Service  Board  and  the 
Salvation  Army  board,  in  addition  to  his 
memt>ership  in  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  parish. 

He  and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  were  named 
Port  Hueneme's  Citizens  of  the  Year  for 
1981.  The  Ramirezes  have  had  a  nursery 
business,  a  grocery  store  and  a  hardware 
store  over  the  years,  and  are  known  to 
nearly  everyone  In  the  small,  tightly-knit 
community  of  Port  Hueneme. 

The  terms  of  Stan  Daily  and  Cecil 
Schnelle  also  will  expire  in  November,  but 
both  have  announced  their  intentions  to 
run  again.  Schnelle,  who  also  Is  in  his  70s. 
told  Ramirez,  "I'm  foolish  enough  to  stick 
my  neck  out  and  run  for  another  term." 


A  RESPONSE  TO  CONCERNS 
ABOUT  H.R.  4567 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

OP  HKW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  8,  1986 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  21,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  Mr.  Dingell,  explained 
wtiat  he  views  as  defects  in  the  proposed 
H.R.  4567.  Ttie  chairman  also  expressed  his 
desire  to  work  within  the  Energy  Committee  to 
achieve  a  more  acceptable  compromise.  That 
is  a  wekXHne,  constructive  offer,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  see  ttiat  the  chairman  has  sched- 
uled a  markup  for  H.R.  4567. 

Since  Vhe  markup  will  most  likely  address 
complex  issues,  I  wouW  like  to  subrnit,  for  the 
record,  a  response  to  Mr.  Dingeu's  concerns 
written  by  Mr.  Richard  Ayres,  chairman  of  the 
National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  As  you  will  see, 
Mr.  Ayers'  response  helps  to  allay  some  of 
Mr.  Dingell's  concerns. 

Supporters  of  H.R.  4567  k)0k  forward  to  full, 
fair,  and  prompt  committee  consideration  of 
thebilL 

The  text  of  Mr.  Ayres'  letter  follows: 
Natiomal  Clxam  Air  CoALrnow, 
Washington,  DC.  July  18.  1986. 
Hon.  JOHM  D.  DinCKLL. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dinckix:  I  am  writing  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Clean  Air  Coalition  in  re- 
sponse to  concerns  about  the  motor  vehicle 
provisions  of  H.R.  4567  raised  in  your  state- 
ment of  May  21.  1986.  The  sUtement  did 
not  contest  the  feaslbUlty  of  any  of  the 
standards  in  the  proposed  legislation.  Never- 
theless, the  statement  characterized  the 
standards  as  "new  and  more  stringent"  and 
questioned  their  Justification  on  public 
health  or  acid  rain  control  grounds.  But 
major  reductions  in  motor  vehicle  emissions 
are  badly  needed  to  meet  complex  of  public 
health  and  environmental  problems  ranging 
from  persistent  ozone  nonattalnment  to 
acid  rain.  In  response  to  your  concerns,  I 


would  like  to  make  the  following  observa- 
tions. 

I.  STANDARDS  POR  HEAVY  TRUCKS  AlfD  BOSKS 
ARE  HOT  MORE  STRIIfGEMT 

First,  the  majority  of  the  proposed  stand- 
ards—the NO,  standards  for  heavy-duty  en- 
gines and  vehicles— are  not  new  or  more 
stringent.  They  are  identical  to  the  NO. 
standards  promulgated  more  than  a  year 
ago  by  the  EPA.  The  EIPA  NO,  standards,  in 
fact,  are  extraordinarily  related.  Most  of 
the  manufacturers,  including  General 
Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  and  Cummins,  de- 
clined to  Join  a  lawsuit  filed  to  challenge 
them.  Indeed,  health  and  enviroiunental 
considerations  enumerated  below  dictate 
heavy-duty  iiO,  standards  substantially 
stronger  than  these. 

a.  STANDARDS  POR  ADTOMOBILES  ARE 
ACHIEVABLE  AND  COST-EPPECTIVE 

Second,  the  statement  also  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  bill's  proposed  NOx  standard 
of  0.7  grams  per  mile  (gpm)  for  automobiles. 
Specifically,  you  suggested  there  may  be  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  that  standard,  which  is 
now  in  effect  in  California,  in  conjunction 
with  the  federal  carbon  monoxide  (CO) 
standard  of  3.4  gpm.  You  noted  that  Cali- 
fornia's CO  standard  is  weaker  than  the  fed- 
eral one,  a  fact  which  is  asserted  to  make 
compliance  with  the  0.7  gpm  NO,  standard 
"easier"  for  manufacturers. 

EPA's  preliminary  1986  certification  data, 
however,  shows  that,  nationwide.  87%  of  the 
engine  families  currently  manufactured  (506 
out  of  576)  are  already  simultaneously  meet- 
ing levels  at  or  below  0.7  gpm  NO,  and  3.4 
gpm  CO.  Looking  at  California  models  only. 
93%  of  the  engine  families  (217  out  of  233) 
simultaneously  meet  the  0.7  gpm  NO,  and 
3.4  gpm  CO  standards.  These  certifications 
take  into  account  all  necessary  allowances 
for  in-use  deterioration  over  the  cars'  useful 
lives.  The  cars  which  meet  these  levels  in- 
clude large,  heavy  models  as  well  as  small, 
light  ones.  There  is.  therefore,  no  technical 
otistacle  to  all  cars'  meeting  these  standards, 
and  no  supportable  basis  for  the  weaker 
California  CO  standard. 

Consequently,  there  would  be  no  increase 
in  costs  for  the  87%  of  the  engine  families 
manufactured  nationwide  (93%  for  Califor- 
nia) which  already  meet  these  levels.  Thus, 
even  accepting  the  modest  $18-$43  range  of 
per  vehicle  costs  estimated  by  the  EPA,  the 
cumulative  cost  for  the  13%  of  the  engine 
families  which  need  modification  will  be 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  figure  you  cited. 

For  these  reasons,  the  NCAC  would  sup- 
port eliminating  the  California  option  of  a 
CO  standard  weaker  than  3.4  gpm  in  con- 
junction with  nationwide  adoption  of  a  NO, 
standard  of  0.7  gpm.  Indeed,  substantially 
tighter  CO  and  NO,  standards  are  in  our 
view  feasible  and  justified  on  health  and  en- 
vironmental grounds. 

».  ON-BOARD/STAGE  II  REPDELING  CONTROLS 
rXOVISB  BIG  REDUCTIONS  AT  LOW  COST 

It  is  also  essential  that  EPA  control  gaso- 
line refueling  vapors  by  means  of  carbon 
canisters  and  associated  equipment  on  vehi- 
cles ("on-lx>ard  controls"),  vapor  recovery 
equipment  on  gasoline  pumps  ("stage  II 
controls"),  or  Iwth.  Hydrocartwn  vapors  are 
released  during  vehicle  refueling  are  one  of 
the  most  important  contributors  to  the  dan- 
gerous ozone  smog  that  afflicts  areas  with 
more  than  one-third  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion. The  vapors  also  present  a  serious 
cancer  hazard.  The  soundest  strategy  for 
public  health  protection  is  to  institute  l>oth 
onboard  and  stage  II  programs.  In  order  to 
make  the  maximum  ozone  reductions  in  the 
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nonattalnment  areas  and  the  maximum  car- 
cinogen reductions  nationwide. 

According  to  the  EPA,  the  cost-effective- 
ness (cost  per  ton  of  pollutant  controlled)  of 
these  programs  is  so  favorable  that  the  cu- 
mulative cost  of  l>oth  taken  together  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  other  ozone  control  meas- 
ures routinely  imposed  on  industrial  pollu- 
tion sources. 

4.  THE  RKDDCnONS  ARE  NEEDED  TO  PROTECT 
HEALTH  AND  THE  ENVIRONMEHT 

The  scientific  evidence  demonstrates  that 
further  control  of  mobile  source  NO,  and 
hydrocarbon  emissions  are  critically  impor- 
tant to  protect  public  health  and  to  control 
acid  rain. 

Recent  scientific  research  has  shown  that 
short-term  exposures  to  very  low  concentra- 
tions of  nitrogen  dioxide  gas  impairs  lung 
function  in  asthmatics.  Chronic  low-level  or 
repeated  peak  exposure  to  NOi  are  l>elieved 
to  increase  susceptibility  to  colds  and  other 
respiratory  Infections,  especially  in  children. 

According  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, man-made  emissions  of  nitrogen 
oxides  are,  along  with  sulfur  oxides,  the 
chief  precursors  of  acid  rain.  NO.  emissions 
which  are  converted  to  nitrates  in  the  at- 
mosphere contribute  alMut  one-third  of  the 
acidity  in  precipitation  in  the  eastern 
United  States,  and  over  half  the  acidity  in 
the  West.  These  nitrates  play  a  particularly 
important  role  in  causing  aquatic  damage 
during  the  spring,  when  they  dominate  the 
acidity  released  during  the  snowmelt.  In 
1982,  the  International  Conference  on  Acidi- 
fication of  the  E}nvironment  in  Stockholm 
recommended,  in  addition  to  controls  on 
sulfur  emissions,  that  "best  available  tech- 
nology which  is  economically  feasible 
should  also  be  applied  to  reduce  NO,  emis- 
sions from  t>oth  stationary  and  mobile 
sources." 

NO,  emissions  also  seriously  degrade  visi- 
bility. They  impart  a  yellowish-brownish 
color  to  the  sky.  and  they  contribute  to  re- 
gional haze  that  obscures  visiblity  over 
broad  areas. 

Furthermore,  NO,  and  hydrocarlwn  emis- 
sions combine  to  form  ozone.  More  than  75 
million  people  still  live  in  areas  that  violate 
the  minimum  health  standard  for  ozone.  In 
his  speech  to  the  Air  Pollution  Control  As- 
sociation on  June  23,  EPA  Administrator 
Lee  Thomas  stated  that  recent  research  on 
the  health  effects  of  ozone  "indicate  that 
ozone  concentrations  typical  during  the  hot 
summers  in  many  of  our  urban  areas  are  un- 
healthy not  only  for  people  with  pre-exist- 
ing lung  disease,  but  even  for  people  in  good 
health."  He  took  note  of  the  recent  conclu- 
sion of  EPA's  independent  Clean  Air  Scien- 
tific Advisory  Committee,  "that  the  current 
short-term  health  standard  had  little  or  no 
margin  of  safety,  and  that  more  lasting 
health  effects  might  result  from  long-term 
exposure."  In  addition  to  these  health  dam- 
ages, ozone  contributes  to  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  damage  to  crops  and  forests  each 
year. 

In  addition  to  their  important  role  in 
forming  dangerous  levels  of  ozone,  hydro- 
carbon emissions  from  tailpipe  emissions 
and  gasoline  refueling  contain  carcinogenic 
components  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
t>enzene. 

In  sum,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4567  are 
feasible,  economical,  and  are  the  minimum 
required  by  public  health  and  environmen- 
tal concerns.  We  urge  you  to  add  your  sup- 
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port  for  them  to  that  of  the  coeponsors  of 
HJl.4567. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  Atrks, 

Senior  Attorney, 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council 


NEW  PMG  NAMED 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  8, 1986 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday,  the 
Postal  Service  Board  of  Governors  named  a 
new  Postmaster  General.  He  is  Preston 
Robert  Tisch,  president  of  Loew's  Corp. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Postal  Service 
has  had  its  share  of  p)roblems  lately.  Many  of 
tt>em  emarrating  from  tt>e  Board  of  Governors. 
As  a  member  of  the.  Post  Office  and  Ovil 
Sennce  Committee,  I  have  had  a  partk:ular  in- 
terest In  seeing  that  things  are  put  in  order 
with  regard  to  the  relatkxiship  between  the 
USPS  and  the  Board  of  Governors.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  appointir>g  Bob  Tisch  as  the 
new  PMG  is  a  positive  step  In  that  direcrtion. 

Bob  is  a  friend  and  felknv  New  Yorker.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  him,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  his  appointment  will  usher  in  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  and  harmony  between 
the  USPS  arid  the  Governors.  I  am,  of  (x>urse, 
proud  that  a  fellow  New  Yorker  has  been 
named  PMG. 

I  wish  Bob  a  tot  of  luck  and  offer  him  my 
support.  I  am  inserting  In  the  Record  a  copy 
of  an  article  on  the  appointment  of  Bob  Tisch 
as  PMG  from  yesterday's  Washington  Post  for 
my  colleague's  perusal. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7,  1986] 

Loews  Head  Tisch  Named  Postal  Chiep- 
Board  op  Governors'  Long  Search  Ends 

(By  Jonathan  Karp) 

Loews  Corp.  President  Preston  Robert 
Tisch  was  named  postmaster  general  yester- 
day, ending  a  seven-month  search  and  a  pro- 
longed internal  debate  by  the  Postal  Service 
Board  of  Governors  over  who  should  lead 
the  $30  billion-a-year  corporation. 

"Bob  Tisch  is  a  careful,  highly  sklUed 
manager  and  corporate  leader  who  c*b 
strengthen  the  Postal  Service."  board  Chair- 
man John  R.  McKean  said  In  announcing 
the  appointment. 

The  tx>ard  settled  on  Tisch,  a  Democrat 
from  New  York,  Tuesday  morning.  Tisch  60, 
and  his  brother  Laurence  began  building 
what  would  t>ecome  a  $6.7  billion-a-year  con- 
glomerate by  buying  a  New  Jersey  hotel  in 
1946. 

Since  then,  the  brothers  have  amassed 
assets  of  more  than  $16  billion,  including 
resort  hotels  and  motor  lodges  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad;  Loews  Theaters;  Loril- 
lard  Corp..  a  major  tobacco  manufacturer 
CNA  Financial  Corp..  a  property,  casualty 
and  life  insurer,  the  Bulova  watch  company, 
and  BSIC.  a  defense  contractor.  Loews  is 
also  the  largest  single  shareholder  of  CBS 
Inc..  with  22  percent  of  CBS  stock,  and 
Laureance  Tisch  sits  on  the  company's 
board. 

Bob  Tisch  said  In  response  to  a  reporter's 
question  that  he  heard  about  the  postmas- 
ter job  through  New  York  University  presi- 
dent and  former  U.S.  represenUtive  John 
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Brademas  <D-Ind.).  who  was  approached  for 
the  post  by  the  board's  recruiter.  Brademas 
didnt  want  the  job.  said  Tisch.  who  contact- 
ed tcUriilg  Postmaster  General  Albert  V. 
Casey  to  apply. 

McKean  said  there  was  "no  question" 
Tisch  was  the  "outstanding"  outside  candi- 
date. 

"He  really  impressed  me."  board  member 
George  W.  Camp  said  in  an  Interview.  In  the 
end.  Camp  said,  the  board  struggled  over 
whether  to  choose  an  insider  or  Tisch.  "It 
was  a  real  long,  drawn-out  discussion."  be 
said. 

"It  was  no  easy  choice,"  board  member 
Ruth  O.  Peters  said  in  an  interview  about 
the  protracted  selection  process.  "It  was  a 
knock-down,  drag-out.  And  that's  the  way 
you  come  up  with  a  postmaster  general." 

Tisch  will  assume  command  of  the  Postal 
Service  during  one  of  the  rockiest  periods  in 
its  history.  Following  the  guilty  plea  in  May 
of  board  Vice  Chairman  Peter  E.  Voss  to 
charges  of  embe^ement  and  receiving  kick- 
backs, the  service  is  under  investigation  by 
the  Postal  Inspection  Service  in  conjunction 
with  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

At  yesterday's  news  conference,  Tisch 
showed  little  knowledge  of  postal  issues.  "I 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  study,"  he  said,  and 
later  joked  that  "I'm  relatively  new  in  the 
job." 

When  asked  about  delivery  problems  in 
New  York  City,  Tisch  said  he  didnt  realize 
the  area  was  a  problem.  "I  know  my  mail  is 
delivered  on  time."  he  said,  "and  I  assume 
everylwdy  else's  Is  also." 

Tisch.  whose  family's  fortune  was  estimat- 
ed by  Forbes  to  be  worth  $1.6  billion,  is 
widely  credited  with  having  coined  the  term 
"power  breakfast."  He  will  earn  $86,200  a 
year  as  postmaster  general.  Tisch  said  he 
will  resign  from  Loews  Corp.  by  Aug.  IS— 
the  day  he  begins  serving  as  postmaster  gen- 
eraL 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  END  TJJS.  TRADE  SUB- 
SIDIES FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
VIOLATORS:  THE  CASE 

AGAINST  CHILE 
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struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Pinoctiet 
regime.  As  we  speak,  dose  to  a  ttKXJsand  po- 
litical prisoners  are  in  Chilean  jails  t>eing  tor- 
tured or  awaiting  torture.  In  Representative 
Morrison's  recent  report  on  ttie  human  rights 
situation  in  Chile,  he  descrit)es  how  prisoners 
are  stripped  naked,  watered  down,  ar)d  then 
electrically  shocked.  But  such  actions  are 
nothing  new.  Since  1973,  the  Chilean  people 
have  continuously  suffered  from  government 
sponsored  torture,  artiitrary  arrests,  and  politi- 
cal killings.  The  citizens  of  that  country  as  well 
as  the  American  conscious  have  had  erxxjgh. 
The  only  way  to  ensure  the  halting  of  these 
internationally  recognized  human  rights  viola- 
tions is  for  Chile  to  return  to  its  democratic 
tradition. 

Despite  widespread  support  within  Chile  for 
this  transition  to  democracy,  the  Pinochet  gov- 
emnr>ent  has  made  it  clear  that  It  has  no  inten- 
tion of  at)andoning  its  authoritarian  practices. 
On  July  11,  1986,  General  Pinochet  declared 
ttiat  he  internjed  for  his  regime  to  continue 
until  1997.  The  Chilean  Government  also  has 
not  implemented  any  significant  reforms  that 
are  necessary  for  the  development  of  democ- 
racy. Political  parties  are  still  outlawed,  elec- 
tion laws  have  rwt  t)een  Implemented  and 
there  is  no  freedom  of  speech  or  press.  Fur- 
thermore, General  Pinochet  has  refused  to 
open  into  any  dialogue  with  Vhe  democratic 
opposition. 

Our  bill  attempts  to  support  an  end  to 
human  rights  violations  and  a  transition  to  de- 
mocracy in  Chile  by  denying  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  any  product  exported  from  Chile  into 
the  United  States  as  granted  by  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eralized System  of  Preferences  [GSP].  This 
action  will  continue  to  be  in  effect  until  Chile 
has  improved  its  human  rights  situation  to  a 
level  as  to  be  considered  acceptable  by  inter- 
national standards  and  has  taken  significant 
steps  to  restore  democracy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  suport  these  bills 
and  make  it  the  U.S.  policy  to  no  k>r>ger 
reward  oppressive  natk>ns  with  tariff  t>reaks. 
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HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUPOaifIA 
XK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Auovat  S,  1986 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing 
two  pieces  of  legislation  today  tfiat  would  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  giving  preferential 
tariff  treatment  to  human  rights-violatir)g  court- 
tries.  Under  the  Ger>eraKzed  System  of  Prefer- 
ences [GSP],  the  United  States  alk>ws  eligible 
products  from  certain  devekiping  countries  to 
be  Imported  duly-free  into  ttie  United  States. 
Under  the  present  law,  nations  that  aid  or 
abet  intematiortal  terrorism  are  excluded  from 
receiving  ttiis  benefit.  But  at  ttie  same  time 
there  is  no  such  exisiting  exclusion  for  coun- 
tries that  implement  terrorism  witfiin  tfieir  own 
boundaries.  One  of  my  biHs  wnll  make  any 
country  ineigiile  for  GSP  benefits  which  vio- 
lates intemaliorafly  recognized  human  rights 
or  that  is  governed  t>y  a  totalitarian  regime 
that  is  not  Implemenling  measures  for  a  tran- 
•ilion  to  a  democratic  form  of  government 

My  second  b«,  Introduced  with  Representa- 
tive Bereuter,  caHs  for  the  United  States  to 
dvecUy  support  the  people  of  Chile  in  ttieir 


NEW  INITIATrVES  IN 
EDUCATION 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  S.  1986 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  horKX  to 
speak  today  in  praise  of  both  the  Dropout  Pre- 
vention and  Reentry  Act  and  Vne  Gifted  and 
Talented  Chlkiren  and  Youth  EdiKation  Ad 

These  bills  together  represent  a  compre- 
hensive approach  toward  the  overall  upgrad- 
ing of  ttiis  country's  educational  system.  As 
ttie  Dropout  Prevention  Act  works  to  insure 
ttiat  everyone  achieves  a  minimum  satisfac- 
tory level  of  education,  ttie  Gifted  and  Talent- 
ed Cfiiklren  Act  extends  ttie  resources  avail- 
able to  ttiose  enrolled  In  conventional  pro- 
grams, and  enat>les  them  to  realize  tfieir  po- 
tential. 

The  combined  effect  of  hatting  decline  and 
increasing  growth  will  very  likely  lead  to  an 
overall  improvement  in  national  academic  per- 
formance as  well  as  greater  national  produc- 
tivity due  to  higher  educatnn  levels. 


Two  miWon  young  people  In  this  country 
have  uncommon  gifts,  yet  ttieir  talents  go  un- 
recognized. It  is  a  crime  to  let  such  a  valuable 
and  limitless  resource  go  to  waste.  The  Gifted 
and  Talented  Chikjren  and  Youth  Act  is  a  vital 
first  step  to  preserving  and  developing  tfie 
gifts  ttiese  young  people  have  to  offer.  We 
have  ttie  opportunity  to  nurture  a  ctiance 
which  can  only  repay  us  a  tfiousandfold  wtien 
ttie  t)enefits  are  reaped. 

With  the  Impetus  ttiis  legislatk>n  will  provide, 
we  bring  to  fruition  the  maximum  potential  of 
exceptional  young  people.  I  can  think  of  no 
nobler  goal. 

The  Dropout  Preventk>n  aixl  Reentry  Act 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems assailing  our  educational  system:  How 
can  we  hope  to  educate  our  chikiren  If  stu- 
dents at)andon  the  classroom? 

Lack  of  education  is  a  problem  ttiat  extends 
beyond  its  impact  on  ttie  individual.  The  effect 
generated  by  the  student  wtio  has  dropped 
out  goes  much  further.  His  unrealized  abilities 
are  an  immeasurat>le  and  unrecoverable  k>ss 
to  society. 

The  Dropout  and  Preventk}n  Act  not  only 
recognizes  ttie  dropout  problem,  txjt  It  initiates 
a  program  that  is  designed  to  pool  successful 
mettiods  of  keeping  young  people  In  the 
classroom  and  extend  exemplary  projects. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  and  Latxx 
Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  a  co- 
sponsor  of  both  ttiese  measures  and  I  ap- 
plaud my  colleagues  in  Congress  for  unani- 
mously  approving  them  and  taking  initial 
strides  in  this  Important  area  of  natkxial  con- 
cern. I  am  sure  It  will  not  be  long  before  we 
see  tangible  evidence  of  ttie  value  of  ttiese 
two  pieces  of  legislatkxi. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  8, 1986 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Fields]  for  his  leadership  in 
ttie  issue  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Uroon, 
and  for  providing  the  Memtiers  of  Congress 
with  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  ttie  Fain- 
bergs,  a  refusenik  family  facing  great  hardship 
and  tragedy.  I  know  that  Mr.  Fields  feels  very 
strongly  about  the  issue,  and  he  has  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  deep  personal  concern  for 
ttie  Faintierg  family. 

The  Fainbergs,  Michael  and  Faena  and  their 
sons,  Andrew  and  Michael,  applied  to  emi- 
grate In  1979,  wtien  emigration  and  hopes 
were  high.  These  hopes  were  dastied  kxig 
before  they  were  offKially  turned  down  2 
years  later.  Both  Faena  and  Michael,  Sr.,  were 
dismissed  from  ttie  important  jot)S  ttiey  had 
earned  as  outstanding  graduates  of  ttie  top 
Soviet  Institutions.  Andrew  and  Mk:tiael  Jr.  are 
folkiwing  in  ttieir  footsteps  wnth  brilliant  aca- 
demk:  careers,  in  spite  of  ttie  obstacles  faced 
by  all  Jews,  and  partKularly  refuseniks.  They 
are  tiarassed,  beaten  and  constantly  assault- 
ed. 

It  is  crucial  ttiat  ttie  Fainbergs  be  permitted 
to  emigrate  ttiis  year.  Next  year  Mk:hael  will 
be  eligible  for  inductkxi  into  ttie  Army.  Once 
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he  is  part  of  the  military  system,  he  is  consid- 
ered to  tiave  access  to  state  secrets,  and  ttiat 
means  an  end  to  his  tiopes  for  emigratk>n  and 
probatily  ttie  hopes  of  his  entire  family. 

Their  tragedy  Is  part  of  the  litany  of  tragk; 
tales  whk:h  result  from  Soviet  oppression  of 
its  Jews,  Christians,  Germans,  and  ottier 
ethnk:  minorities. 

I'd  like  to  point  out  ttiat  this  month  marks 
ttie  25th  anniversary  of  ttie  construction  of  the 
Beriln  Wall.  I  joined  my  good  friend,  Tom 
Lantos,  In  sponsoring  ttie  t)tll  condemning  Its 
existence  and  calling  for  Its  tiuilders  to  dis- 
mantle it 

That's  not  the  only  wall  which  needs  to  be 
dismantled.  Tliere  is  another  wall— a  wall  of 
stiame — and  ttiis  one  surrounds  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  this  wall  of  shame  which  locks  In 
Ida  Nudel,  Mark  Teriitsky,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ottier  vk:tims  of  Soviet  terrorism. 

We  must  continue  our  efforts  on  t>ehalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry,  on  behalf  of  ttie  Faint)ergs,  of 
the  Fettsmans,  the  Slepaks,  Ida  Nudel.  Be- 
cause of  our  continuing  efforts,  Natan  and 
Avital  Stictiaransky  are  living  as  a  family  In 
Israel.  They  will  soon  be  joined  by  Natan's 
brother,  Leorud,  and  ttieir  mottier,  Ida  Mllgrom. 

The  Helsinki  Review  Conference  begins  in 
November  in  Vienna.  We  must  use  this  forum 
to  press  for  increased  activity  by  the  Soviets 
in  favor  of  Soviet  Jewry,  to  push  for  increased 
emigration,  to  visibly  affirm  our  commitment  to 
human  rights. 

It  is  ttianks  to  ttie  continuing  activities  of 
groups  such  as  ttie  Unkxi  of  Coundls  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  ttie  Natk>nal  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  ttie  Interparliamentary 
Group  for  Human  Rights  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  all  my  colleagues  who  join  ttie  gentleman 
from  Texas,  ttiat  we  can  tiope  ttiat  ttie  Fain- 
bergs and  other  refuseniks  will  soon  follow 
ttieir  path  to  freedom. 

We  are  the  hope  of  ttie  Faint>ergs,  and  of 
all  ttie  refusenik  families.  We  must  remember 
ttiat  human  life  does  not  come  from  the  state, 
but  from  God  himself.  As  Jews  and  Christians 
we  are  taught  to  love  our  neightxx.  We  can 
fulfill  ttiis  obligation  by  standing  up  for  those 
who  are  held  prisoner  t}ehlnd  that  wall  of 
stiame  surrounding  the  Soviet  Union. 


EXPLANATORY  REMARKS  TO 
H.R.  5365 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHIHGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  8,  1986 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amerxl  ttie  lntematk>nal 
Claims  SeWemem  Act  of  1949.  This  bill  pro- 
vides ttiat  ttie  value  of  claims  determined  t>y 
the  Foreign  Qaims  Settlement  Commission  be 
based  on  the  fair  market  value  of  ttie  property 
taken. 

In  ttie  past,  (egtslatnn  concerning  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commisskin  has  not 
contained  an  explkat  reference  to  ttie  com- 
pensation standard  required  by  intematkxial 
law,  with  ttie  exception  of  the  Cuban  Claims 
Act  of  1964.  Without  the  definitnn  of  a  com- 
pensatkxi  standard,  the  potential  for  claims 
dedswns  inconsistent  with  international  law 
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exists,  which  couM  harm  current  and  future 
U.S.  investment  abroad.  Ttiis  bHI  remedies 
that  situatxm. 

The  (Hjrpose  of  this  legislation,  wtiich  is  en- 
tirely prospective.  Is  to  specify  ttiat  fair  market 
value  may  Include,  txjt  not  t>e  limited  to,  the 
market  value  of  outstanding  securities,  re- 
placen^nt  value,  and  going-concern  value.  It 
establishes  a  presumption  that  In  ttie  case  of 
service  industries,  the  appropriate  basis  for 
determining  fair  market  value  is  going-concern 
value.  This  presumption  is  not  mandatory,  nor 
does  It  limit  the  discretion  of  ttie  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commissk>n  in  any  way. 

Growth  In  the  servk^  industries  is  vital  to 
ttie  economy  of  ttie  United  States,  and  this  In- 
cludes ttie  ability  of  ttiose  Industries  to  expand 
overseas.  It  is  Important  to  not  only  protect 
business  interests  at>road  which  are  owned  by 
U.S.  nationals,  but  also  to  ensure  that  if  their 
property  is  nationalized  or  ottierwise  taken  by 
a  foreign  government,  the  value  of  their  claims 
for  such  losses  will  be  determined  fairly. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  A.  ANDREWS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  8,  1986 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to 
protest  ttie  treatment  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  condemn  the  human  rights  vk>- 
lations  they  are  forced  to  endure.  I  recall  the 
day  eariier  this  year  wtien  I  shook  the  hand  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky,  hoping  ttiat  his  release 
would  tie  an  omen  of  t)etter  treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews.  But  the  Soviet  Government  per- 
sists In  violating  the  freedom  of  its  own 
people. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  I  have  spoken  out 
against  the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  As  a 
memtier  of  the  Congressional  Caucus  on 
Soviet  Jewry,  I  have  committed  myself  to  ttie 
fight  against  religious  persecutk>n  within  the 
Soviet  Unkin.  I  have  spoken  before  on  this 
Issue,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  freedom 
of  religion  and  the  right  to  emigrate  is  granted 
to  Jews  of  ttie  Soviet  Union. 

Today  I  wish  to  address  ttie  case  of  ttie 
Fainberg  family  of  Moscow.  Mk^el  and 
Faena  Fainberg  have  been  attempting  to 
leave  ttie  Soviet  Unwn  with  tfieir  chiWren,  Mi- 
chael, Jr.,  and  Andrew,  since  1979.  Since  they 
applied  to  emigrate,  Mkrhael  and  Faena  have 
been  fired  from  ttieir  jobs.  Because  ttieir  chil- 
dren refuse  to  join  Communist  youth  groups, 
ttiey  have  been  tiarassed  and  assaulted  by 
ottier  Soviet  youths.  And  soon,  Mntiael,  Jr., 
and  Andrew  will  be  drafted  by  the  Soviet  Army 
which  will  make  ttiem  Ineligible  for  emigration. 

This  case  Is  not  unlike  ttie  situatKKi  of  Vladi- 
mir and  Karmella  Raiz,  a  Soviet  refusenik 
family  I  personally  have  adopted.  Like  Mk^el 
and  Faena  Fainberg,  Vladimir  and  Karmella 
are  graduates  of  highly  rated  Soviet  universi- 
ties, and  major  contritxitors  to  Intellectual  and 
academk:  fiekJs  in  ttieir  country.  They  also 
suffer  from  blatant  religk)us  discrimination  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yet.  like  ttie  Fainbergs  and 
thousands  of  other  Soviet  Jews,  they  are  not 
granted  ttie  freedom  to  live  in  Israel  of  ttie 
United  States. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  present- 
ed ttiis  issuel  on  the  House  fkxx  in  the  past  I 
tiave  also  presented  this  Issue  to  memt>ers  of 
the  Soviet  Government— in  person  and  in  writ- 
ing. Yet,  I  tiave  received  no  response  from 
ttiese  officials.  How  frustrating  and  sad  it  is 
wtien  a  government  stiows  so  littfe  regard  for 
Its  own  people. 

This  issue  will  not  tie  resolved  until  families 
such  as  ttie  Faint>ergs  and  ttie  Raizes  are 
granted  ttieir  fundamental  rights  as  human 
tieings.  And  we  as  Americans  will  not  stop  our 
protest  and  efforts  until  ttiey  are  granted 
ttiose  rights. 


PENOBSCOT  MARINE  MUSEUM 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OPKAIITE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  8, 1986 

Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wouhl 
like  to  offer  my  congratulatkins  to  the  Penot>- 
scot  Marine  Museum  in  Searsport.  ME.  on 
their  50th  anniversary. 

The  museum  was  founded  in  1936  tiy  11 
memtiers  of  ttie  community,  including  Lincoln 
Colcord,  poet  novelist  and  newspaper  corre- 
spondent and  Clifford  Nk^kels  Carver,  former 
secretary  to  ttie  American  Amtiassador  in 
London  and  assistant  to  Bernard  Baruch  of 
the  National  Coundl  of  Defense.  The  museum 
was  established  in  the  Old  Town  Hall  and  run 
by  volunteers  until  1958  wtien  the  board  of 
trustees  hired  a  curator.  Today  ttie  museum 
tx^asts  eight  buildings  and  a  full-time  profes- 
sk>nal  staff. 

During  the  height  of  ttie  sea  trade,  wtien  ttie 
trim  Clipper  ships  and  the  sturdy  Down-Eas- 
ters  graced  the  high  seas,  1  out  of  every  10 
American  deepwater  skippers  called  Searsport 
home.  These  men  and  ttieir  families  were  as 
at  home  on  ttie  streets  of  Shanghai  as  they 
were  on  Steamboat  Avenue  in  Searsport. 

The  Penobscot  Marine  Museum  celebrates 
the  work  and  lives  of  these  men  and  their 
families.  The  telescopes,  sextants,  and  scale 
models  of  the  square-rigged  Down-Easters  on 
display  tell  only  half  of  the  story.  The  tog 
txioks,  paintings  and  personal  effects  of  the 
captains  and  ttieir  families  tell  ttie  ottier  half, 
the  human  story.  What  was  It  like  to  sail  a 
Clipper  ship  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
The  togbooks  and  letters  tell  touching  stories 
of  captains  burying  ttieir  wives  at  sea,  raising 
their  children  alone  and  the  fears  that  over- 
take a  man  becalmed  in  ttie  nuddle  of  ttie  At- 
lantk;  Ocean. 

The  museum  has  a  Kbrary  that  has  been 
used  as  a  reference  source  biy  people  from  all 
over  ttie  wortd.  Researdiers  and  descendants 
alike  have  called  on  the  Htxary  for  geneatogic 
data  about  ship  captains,  the  vessels  sailed 
by  ttiem,  the  shipyards  virhere  these  vessels 
were  built,  and  how  they  came  to  their  end. 
Many  of  ttiose  descerxlants  wtx)  have  been 
helped  In  tracing  their  ancestry  have  in  turn 
helped  the  museum  by  donating  family  heir- 
tooms  brought  back  from  exotic  ports  of  call 
by  the  same  ancestors  they  have  traced. 

Last  year  2,025  chitdren  visited  the 
museum.  Teaching  the  history  of  Searsport 
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and  the  23  other  communities  of  Penobscot 
Bay  wtitch  thrived  under  the  sea  trades,  has 
become  an  Important  part  o(  the  museum's 
wort(.  Special  programs  for  children  are  avail- 
able year  round  and  range  from  a  Victorian 
Christmas  to  what  life  aboard  a  Clipper  bound 
for  China  was  like. 

The  Penobacoi  Marine  Museum  has  sought 
to  preserve  a  special  part  of  ttie  history  of 
Searsport  and  our  Nation  as  well.  The  50th 
anniversary  of  tfie  museum  is  an  occasion 
well  worth  celebrating,  and  I  exterxj  my  corv 
gratuiations  to  the  museum  and  its  board  of 
trustees  and  wish  them  ttie  best  of  luck  as 
they  embar1(  on  their  next  50  years  of  history. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BERKLEY  BEDELL 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OP  FLORIDA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr  Speaker.  It  Is  not  only  a 
pleasure  but  an  honor  to  stand  here  today 
and  bid  farewell  and  thank  you  to  a  great 
American  and  a  true  hero  of  tfie  small  busi- 
ness movement,  Berkley  Bedell.  Berk  will 
rxjt  only  be  missed;  In  all  honesty,  I  must  tell 
my  colleagues  tfwt  such  a  man  cannot  be  re- 
placed. First  let  me  tell  you  about  his  small 
business  exploits. 

No  one  understands  the  problems  of  small 
business  better  than  an  actual  entrepreneur 
and  their  is  no  one  wtx)  fits  that  bill  better 
than  the  kind  gractous  patriot  from  Spirit  Lake, 
lA.  At  age  1 5  he  decided  that  the  existing  fish- 
ing tackle  was  insufficient  and  inefficient.  He 
created  his  own  and  wound  up  head  of  tf>e 
mutti-million-dollar  Berkley  and  Co.  In  1964, 
he  was  the  Nation's  Srnall  Businessman  of 
the  Year.  He  has  sirKe  sold  ttie  business  to 
fiis  children. 

During  his  time  in  the  Cor)gress,  he  has  de- 
voted pertups  more  time  and  energy  tfian  any 
other  Member  of  tt>e  House  to  small  business. 
In  every  major  issue  \hax  has  affected  small 
bustr>ess  over  ttie  years,  he  has  veen  deeply 
involved.  Most  notat)le  have  t)een  his  efforts 
to  include  small  txisiness  in  tt>e  Federal  pro- 
curement process,  especially  In  the  defense 
area.  Arnj  of  course  he  will  always  be  Known 
as  the  lather  of  tfie  Small  Business  Research 
and  Devek)pment  Act  Small  txjsiness  Is  suf- 
fering a  great  k>ss  with  Berk's  departure. 

There  are  son>e  in  Government  wtK>  will  be 
pretty  happy  wtwn  tt)ey  hear  ttiat  this  fir>e 
man  ftas  left — Mainly  the  nor>performing  In- 
sensitive bureaucrats.  Granted  that  there  are 
only  a  few  but  Berkley  was  always  on  tt>eir 
trail.  There  are  many  stories  around  right  now 
about  his  expkiits  over  tf>e  years,  txjt  believe 
me  wtien  I  tell  you  ttiat  tt>ese  stories  will 
become  legerxls  as  the  years  go  by.  Let's 
see:  There  was  the  time  he  drove  by  a  Feder- 
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Bedeu.  showed  up  at  the  agency  and  found 
about  20  empty  desks  at  the  office  in  ques- 
tion. When  he  finally  found  someone,  ttiey  told 
Berk  that  everyorw  "was  on  flextime;  they 
come  and  go  as  tfiey  please."  Mr.  Bedell 
said,  "thank  you"  and  took  ttie  elevator  right 
to  ttie  top  floor  and  walked  into  the  head  of 
the  agency's  office  and  said  he  was  there  with 
a  constituent  problem.  The  problem  was  taken 
care  of  and  "flextime"  was  ended  for  certain 
agency  employees. 

I  coukj  go  on  and  on  atxxjt  my  dear  friend 
Berkley.  They  ought  to  put  his  picture  In 
Webster's  so  everytxxiy  knows  wittKXJt  ques- 
tkxi  what  ttie  definition  of  public  servant 
means.  Now  I  know  people  will  ask  tfiem- 
selves,  "Indeed,  doesn't  the  man  have  any 
faults?"  Ttie  answer  Is  that  I  have  found 
two— he  Is  leaving  ttie  Congress  and  he  has 
never  taken  me  fishing  with  him.  Berkley,  I 
am  ready!  God  bless  you  and  the  t>est  of  ev- 
erytfiing  for  you  and  Elinor  In  the  years  ahead. 


August  8,  1986 


rrS  TIME  TO  SEND  A  MESSAGE 
ON  TRADE 


FAREWELL  TO  A  FRIEND  AND 
COLLEAGUE 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Let  nne  commend 
my  colleague,  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  provkj- 
Ing  this  opportunity  to  recognize  our  col- 
league, Berkley  Bedell,  who  has  done  a 
most  laudable  job  representing  ttie  great  State 
of  Iowa. 

I  have  t>een  privileged  to  work  with  and 
have  a  fiiend  In  Berkley  Bedell.  He  has 
vwxked  effectively,  especially  to  represent  the 
family  farmer  and  ttie  agriculture  economy  so 
fundamental  to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Berkley  Bedell's  remarkable  vision  has 
been  significant  In  encompassing  a  global 
view  placing  an  international  perspective  on 
our  Natk}n's  role  and  responsik)illties.  As  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  a 
sutKommittee  chairman,  he  has  been  in  ttie 
lead  of  creative  policy  formation  to  address 
ttie  family  farmer's  needs  and  the  food  short- 
ages on  an  International  basis. 

Berkley  Bedell  has  been  a  strong  voice 
for  a  myriad  of  programs  tfiat  represent  ttie 
t>est  values  of  ttie  America  people  In  helping 
less  developed  nations  and  using  ttie  strength 
of  agricultural  productivity  in  an  effective 
manner. 

His  concern,  caring  and  sincere  response  to 
issues,  especially  humanltarianism  and  nucle- 
ar arms  controls,  have  made  a  positive  Impact 
on  U.S.  policies. 

The    lapel    pin    Berkley    Bedell    wears 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  8,  1986 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  to 
override  the  Presklent  Is  never  an  easy  thing 
for  this  body  to  do,  especially  on  an  Issue  as 
contentious  as  this.  The  headlines  fiave  tokJ 
of  $170  billion  trade  deficits  and  lost  jobs  In 
the  textile  industry.  We  have  seen  an  admlnis- 
tratk>n  that  Is  strong  In  rhetoric  but  short  In  re- 
sults. We  have  seen  our  trading  partners  sign 
new  agreements  and  promise  to  do  wfiat  they 
could  to  open  their  markets  to  U.S.  products. 
But  we've  heard  all  of  this  before,  and  the 
deficit  continues  to  rise.  This  country  could 
not,  and  should  not,  wait  for  more  rtietoric, 
broken  promises  and  noncooperation.  For  this 
reason  I  voted  to  override  the  President's  veto 
and  pass  H.R.  1562,  the  "Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act." 

I  know  that  my  actk>ns  will  not  be  politically 
popular  back  In  my  district.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  corKept  of  free  trade.  But,  above 
all,  I  have  supported  fair  trade.  Right  now  we 
have  neither.  H.R.  1562  was  protectionist  and 
It  was  discriminatory.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to 
vote  for  It,  especially  since  I  opposed  passage 
last  year.  But  the  alternative  was  to  sustain 
the  veto  and  allow  the  status  quo  to  continue. 
That  would  be  devastating  to  the  country. 

The  results  of  this  vote  sfioukl  not  be  misin- 
terpreted by  eittier  the  administratk>n  or  our 
trading  partners.  This  veto  was  upheld  by  only 
eight  votes.  As  I  explained  to  the  President  In 
the  following  letter,  the  message  has  been 
sent.  It  Is  my  hope  that  It  Is  received  and 
acted  upon. 

[Letter  to  President  Reagan  follows:] 
Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  op  Representatives, 
WaahingtOTi,  DC,  August  7,  1986. 
Hon.  Ronald  W.  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  explain  to  you  my  reasons 
for  voting  to  override  your  veto  of  H.R. 
1562.  the  "TextUe  and  Apparel  Trade  En- 
forcement Act  of  1985."  It  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult decision,  but  I  felt  that  It  was  necessary 
If  we  were  to  make  any  progress  on  the 
large  trade  deficits  that  we  are  facing. 

My  main  reason  for  voting  to  override  is 
what  I  perceive  as  inaction  on  the  part  of 
your  administration  in  taking  positive, 
forceful  steps  in  dealing  with  our  trading 
partners.  As  I  explained  to  you  In  our  con- 
versation, my  feeling  is  that  if  you  had 
taken  immediate  action  to  help  the  machine 
tool  industry  of  this  country  back  in  1981, 
we  would  not  only  have  a  machine  tool  in- 
dustry today,  but  yesterday's  vote  probably 
would  not  have  been  necessary. 
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come  to  learn  one  thing  .  .  .  the  leaders  of 
that  region  understand  nothing  other  than 
power.  The  signing  of  treaties  does  not 
make  as  much  an  impression  on  them  as  the 
sulisequent  enforcement  on  our  part. 

The  failure  of  this  override  attempt 
should  not  be  viewed  by  our  trade  of ficlsils 
as  a  victory  for  you  or  an  endorsement  of 
the  status  quo.  It  was  neither.  A  bipartisan 
group  of  276  members  of  the  House  felt  that 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  bad  as  it  was.  was 
preferable  to  the  way  things  have  been 
going.  The  message  is  clear  .  .  .  the  time  has 
come  for  serious  leadership  to  t>e  demon- 
strated with  our  trading  partners,  and  that 
time  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  Mfi  stated  earlier,  it  was 
very  difficult  fojripi  to  vote  against  you  on 
this  measure.  Elven  though  it  was  politically 
harmful  for  me  to  do  it,  I  still  felt  that  it 
was  in  the  liest  interest  of  this  country,  and 
your  administration,  to  voice  my  displeasure 
with  the  current  trend  that  has  become  evi- 
dent in  dealing  with  trade  Issues. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Denny  Smitr, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BERKLEY 
BEDELL 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OP  ItARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mixed 
feelings  about  the  tribute  I  am  atxxjt  to  pay  to 
one  of  our  felk>w  colleagues  in  the  House. 
First,  I  am  happy  that  I  have  this  opportunity 
to  offer  an  outstanding  Member  of  this  txxfy 
and  my  friend,  Berkley  Bedell,  my  best 
wishes  for  a  tiappy  life  after  serving  the  Sixth 
District  of  Iowa  and  the  Nation  with  pride  and 
dignity  for  14  years.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
saddened  to  know  that  one  of  our  strongest 
allies  on  ttie  Small  Business  Committee  will 
no  k>nger  enthusiastically  confront  and  often 
lead  ttie  fight  to  eradicate  ttie  many  obstacles 
which  beset  small  businesses  across  this 
country. 

During  his  service  in  the  Congress,  Berk- 
ley Bedell  has  been  a  crusader  for  small 
business  and  agriculture,  both  of  whk^  make 
up  the  economic  base  of  his  district.  As  chair- 
man of  tfie  Small  Business  General  Oversight 
Sutxommlttee  during  the  98th  Congress,  he 
led  ttie  campaign  to  open  ttie  Pentagon's 
spare  parts  procurement  system  to  small  busi- 
nesses by  ostentatiously  dramatizing  procure- 
ment problems  In  a  way  that  only  he  can.  De- 
spite strong  oppositkin  fi^om  the  administra- 
tion, tfie  Defense  Department,  and  two  House 
committees,  he  toted  his  now  famous  tool  kit 
and  drectiy  challenged  the  procurement 
wisdom  of  the  Pentagon,  and  ultimately  pre- 
vailed in  forcing  the  military  to  discontinue 
iHurwi  A  ruialifiari  liirirlArs  list  to  restrict  comoe- 
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Tfie  people  of  his  district  in  Iowa,  and  all  of 
us  in  tfie  Nation  will  suffer  from  his  absence  in 
tfie  Congress.  I  hope  ttiat  he  overcomes  his 
health  problems  very  soon  and  tfiat  he  contin- 
ues in  some  special  way  to  make  tfiis  world  a 
tietter  place. 


RULE  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
DRUG  TRAFFIC  ENFORCEMENT 
ACT  OP  1986 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSn 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  8,  1986 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  inform  my  colleagues  tfiat 
the  Committee  on  Ways  arid  Means  will  be 
transmitting  legislative  language  to  tfie  majori- 
ty leader  of  the  House  to  be  considered  for  in- 
clusion In  the  leadership's  omnibus  drug  pack- 
age. It  is  the  Intention  of  the  committee  to  in- 
troduce a  bill,  the  International  Drug  Traffic 
Enforcement  Act  of  1986,  and  file  its  report  to 
the  House  no  later  than  Wednesday,  August 
13,  1986. 

I  wish  to  serve  notk:e,  pursuant  to  the  rules 
of  ttie  Denrocratic  caucus,  tfiat  I  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  seek  less  than  an  open  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  this  proposed  legislatk>n  t)y 
tfie  House  of  Representatives. 


BERKLEY  BEDELL  AND  COOPER 
EVANS:  OUTSTANDING  PUBUC 
SERVANTS 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OP  HISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  recognizing  two  out- 
standing Memtiers  of  Congress  from  ttie  State 
of  Iowa  wtx)  are  retiring  at  tfie  end  of  this  ses- 
sion. Berkley  Bedell  and  Cooper  Evans 
have  served  this  body  with  distinction  for 
many  years.  These  two  lowans  are  respected 
in  tfie  House  for  tfieir  nonpartisan  advocacy  in 
support  of  ttie  American  family  farmer  and 
small  txjsinessman. 

I  have  served  and  worked  with  Berkley 
Bedell  on  the  Agriculture  and  tfie  Small  Busi- 
ness Committees,  along  with  the  Congression- 
al Rural  Caucus,  where  his  Integrity  and  com- 
mitment to  lowEL  as  well  as  tfie  entire  Natkjn, 
is  well-known. 

Cooper  Evans  came  to  the  House  6  years 
ago  and  fiis  wor1(  for  rural  America  and  Ameri- 
can farms  on  tfie  Aqriculture  Committee  Is 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  ASBES- 
TOS INFORMATION  ACT  OP 
1986 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  8, 1986 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  24.  1986. 1 
introduced  akxig  with  my  colleague  fixxn  M^ 
sissippi.  Congressman  Dowdy,  H.R.  5078— 
tfie  Asbestos  Information  Clearinghouse  Act 
of  1986.  Tfie  objective  of  this  legislation  was 
to  counter  what  many  conskler  to  t>e  a  history 
of  wasteful  litigatkx)  proceedings  In  asbestos 
property  damage  cases.  Too  often  plaintiffs  in 
these  cases  will  sue  up  to  50  astiestos  manu- 
facturers even  tfiough  many  of  the  manufac- 
turers did  not  even  produce  an  ast>estos  prod- 
uct similar  to  the  one  In  question.  The  result  is 
an  unnecessary  waste  of  court  time  and  legal 
fees.  Plaintiffs  and  defendants  k)se  as  court 
cases  drag  on  Indefinitely. 

On  July  17,  1986,  the  SulxxMnmittee  on 
Commerce,  Transportatk>n,  and  Tourism  held 
a  hearing  on  ttiis  legislation.  At  tfiat  tiearing, 
we  received  many  helpful  recommendatkMis 
on  how  to  improve  H.R.  5078.  Tfie  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  reflects  tfiose  suggestk>ns.  It 
woukf  achieve  tfie  same  result  as  the  original 
legislation  vntfiout  the  need  to  establish  a 
clearinghouse  to  store  and  analyze  asbestos 
samples.  The  new  legislation  wouW  simply  re- 
quire building  owners  t>efore  filing  suit  to  pre- 
serve a  sample  and  to  provide  some  prelimi- 
nary lnformatk>n  on  the  kind  of  asbestos  prod- 
uct in  the  building,  such  as  wtietfier  it  is  ceil- 
ing tile  or  pipe  Insulation.  This  kind  of  Informa- 
tkjn  should  significantly  reduce  tfie  number  of 
defendants  and  help  ensure  a  more  timely 
resolution  of  asbestos  property  damage  cases 
for  tfie  benefit  of  all  involved. 

On  July  30,  1986,  tfie  Subcommittee  on 
Commerce,  Transportation,  and  Tourism  ap- 
proved the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today,  by  voice  vote  and  without  amendment, 
for  consideration  by  the  full  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  am  pleased  to  report  tfiat 
at  least  nine  of  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
¥Hth  me.  I  believe  this  legislation  deserves  tfie 
support  of  all  the  Members  of  the  House,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  working 
toward  Its  swift  passage. 


SCLC  NATIONAL  ASSAULT  ON 
POVERTY 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  8,  1986 
Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  bring  to 
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footsteps  of  SCLC's  founder.  Or.  Martin  Lutfier 
King.  Jr.,  is  issuing  a  call  to  arms.  When  ttKXJ- 
sands  come  together  in  Jacksonville,  FL.  at 
noon  on  August  13,  Or.  Lowery  will  stand 
before  a  multiracial  ecumenical  assemblage  of 
people  of  principle,  who  represent  the  spirit 
and  will  of  our  Nation. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  my  colleagues  and  I  stand  with  Rev- 
ererxj  Lowery  in  spirit  and  walk  together  with 
these  men  and  women  in  brotherhood.  We,  in 
ttie  U.S.  Congress,  must  indeed  rededicate 
ourselves  and  our  energies  to  the  total  elimi- 
nation of  poverty. 


August  8,  1986 


August  9,  1986 


We  join  in  expressing  our  support  to  ttw 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
and  extend  our  commendations  for  the  untir- 
ing and  unwavering  commitment  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Lowery. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SENATE— Ai^if^f  9,  1986 
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(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  August  4, 1986) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRATEH 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven.  You  know  Your 
children.  You  know  that  everyone 
here  this  morning  would  rather  be 
someplace  else.  You  know  the  mixed 
emotions  stirring  in  our  hearts,  the 
disappointment,  the  frustration,  the 
weariness.  You  know  the  plans  which 
have  had  to  be  changed,  the  trips  can- 
celed, the  broken  promises,  the  pleas- 
ures postponed.  You  Icnow  the  confu- 
sion felt  by  spouses  and  children,  the 
sense  of  loss,  the  stubborn  questions 
about  their  own  importance  in  the 
Senators'  priorities  and  schedules.  In 
love  and  grace  kind  Heavenly  Father, 
heal  the  hurts,  bind  the  wounds,  re- 
store confidence  and  love,  forgiveness 
and  understanding.  Grant  special 
wisdom  to  these  who  labor  here  this 
morning.  Enable  them  to  accomplish 
their  purposes  and  find  time  for  spe- 
cial personal  and  family  blessing  de- 
spite the  inconvenience.  In  Your  name 
we  pray.  Amen. 


CONTROL  OF  SENATOR 
HAWKINS"  TIME 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated to  Senator  Hawkins  be  under 
my  control. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  will 
be  allocated  10  minutes  each,  and  fol- 
lowing that,  there  will  be  special 
orders  in  favor  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each: 
Senator  Hawkins  and  Senator  Prox- 

MIRE. 

Routine  morning  business  will  not 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak 
therein  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

At  10  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  2638,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill. 
Pursuant  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  entered  into  last  evening, 
pending  will  be  the  Glenn  amendment 
No.  2671,  and  votes  can  be  expected 
throtighout  the  day.  and  for  all  of 
today. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  under  the  previous 
order,  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


RESERVATION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  minority  leader  be  reserved  for 
his  use  later  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GRAMM-RUDMAN  HAS  FAILED— 
LET'S  TRY  PAY  AS  YOU  GO 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
big  fiscal  shocker  of  the  year  is  that 
we  are  now  told  that  the  deficit  for 
this  1986  fiscal  year,  the  first  year  of 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  will  be  $230 
billion.  That  is  the  latest  bombshell 
estimate  by  the  administration  itself. 
So  now  the  Congress  faces  an  $85-bil- 
lion  reduction  in  1987  to  get  down  to 
the  $144-billion  deficit  target  in  the 
year  beginning  just  52  short  days  from 
now. 

Now  let  me  say  just  plainly  as  I  can 
that  the  Congress  will  not.  I  repeat 
not,  meet  that  target.  We  will  not 
come  close.  The  deficit  will  miss  the 
target  by  many  billions.  It  may  be 
worse,  much  worse.  The  chances  are 
that  1987  will  end  up  a  year  from  now 
with  the  deficit  once  again  above  $200 
billion.  In  fact,  if  the  country  slips 
into  a  recession,  this  Senator  flatly 
predicts  the  deficit  will  exceed  $300 
billion!  Do  you  ask.  Proxmire.  what 
happened  to  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings bill  which  you  voted  for?  Well, 
now  you  know  the  answer.  It  did  not 
work.  Under  the  circumstances  we 
tried  what  seemed  to  be  the  toughest 
medicine  we  could  contrive.  It  was  not 
tough  enough. 

So  what  is  next?  What  is  next  is  to 
change  the  circumstances  and  use  the 
toughest  medicine  of  all.  This  is  medi- 
cine that  will  work.  It  is  called  pay-as- 


you-go.  Why  does  it  wotit?  Because  it 
applies  the  ultimate  discipline  to  Fed- 
eral spending.  What  is  that  discipline? 
That  discipline  is  a  tax  increase.  The 
Congress  will  be  faced  with  a  choice.  It 
can  have  these  costly  programs  only  if 
it  pays  for  them  by  raising  the  taxes 
necessary  to  do  so.  And  why  not? 
Throughout  America  States  do  it.  Our 
States  have  always  done  it.  Cities  do  it. 
Cities  have  always  done  it.  Counties  do 
it.  Counties  have  always  done  it. 
Through  much  of  American  history 
even  the  Federal  Government  has 
done  it. 

So  why  does  the  Congress  not  go  on 
a  pay  as  you  go  basis  now?  Answer:  Be- 
cause an  extraordinarily  popular 
President  has  intimidated  the  Con- 
gress. He  stands  there  with  his  veto 
pen  in  hand.  Like  Clint  Eastwood  in  a 
barroom  showdown  he  challenges  the 
Congress  to  reach  for  a  tax  increase, 
and  he  will  shoot  it  down.  Now  almost 
nothing  in  politics  is  more  painful  for 
the  electorate  under  any  circum- 
stances than  a  tax  increase.  This  is 
precisely  why  the  only  real  cure  for 
excessive  spending  is  the  requirement 
that  when  you  spend  money  you  have 
to  provide  the  taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

Pay-as-you-go  requires  that  exces- 
sive spending  demands  raising  taxes 
immediately.  That  is  why  pay-as-you- 
go  can  and  will  impose  the  most  direct 
and  effective  discipline  on  Federal 
spending.  What  is  the  real  discipline 
behind  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings?  If 
you  spend  it,  the  President  makes  it 
impossible  to  raise  the  taxes  to  pay  for 
it.  So  the  Congress  resorts  to  rosy  esti- 
mates that  grossly  underestimate 
spending  and  rosy  estimates  that 
grossly  overestimate  revenues.  It  then 
borrows  another  $200  billion  every 
year.  This  is  oh,  so  much  less  painful, 
and.  oh.  so  much  less  effective  than 
paying  for  it.  What  is  the  real  answer 
to  this  exercise  in  irresponsibility? 
Pay-as-you-go.  Let  us  try  it. 

And  when  do  we  try  pay-as-you-go? 
Mr.  President,  we  can  do  it  now.  Today 
or  early  next  week  we  will  once  again 
be  confronted  with  a  request  to  raise 
the  debt  limit.  That  means  that  today 
or  early  next  week  we  can  go  on  the 
pay-as-you-go  discipline  by  the  simple 
device  of  saying  "no!"  to  any  increase 
in  the  debt  limit.  With  that  one  vote, 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
will  have  no  choice  except  to  cut 
spending,  or  raise  taxes,  or  more  prob- 
ably do  both  to  bring  this  outrageous 
series  of  deficits  to  an  end.  One  con- 
gressional vote  can  do  it.  States  do  it. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wiiicli  «re  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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cities  do  it.  Counties  do  it.  It  is  time 
we  did  it. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BARRY 
GOLDWATER 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
everyone  in  this  body  is  familiar  with 
the  expression  that  for  the  first  6 
months  you  wonder  how  you  got  here. 
For  the  next  6  months  you  wonder 
how  everybody  else  got  here.  I  have 
never  subscribed  to  that  particular 
adage. 

In  fact,  as  the  years  have  passed— 
for  some  14  years  now  I  have  been 
serving  in  the  Congress— I  have  gained 
a  deeper  respect  for  the  extraordinary 
talent  and  diversity  of  the  people  who 
serve  in  this  body  because  we  have 
lawyers.  Judges,  businessmen,  farmers, 
veterinarians,  professors,  astronauts, 
college  presidents,  and  a  few  would-be 
poets. 

I  dare  say  there  is  no  other  institu- 
tion in  this  couintry  that  possesses  the 
diversity  of  interest  and  abilities, 
indeed  personalities  as  does  this  body. 

But  there  is  one  individual  who  is 
unique  among  all  of  us.  That  is  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  know 
he  is  known  as  the  Godfather  of  Con- 
servative Politics  in  this  country,  a 
man  who  has  never  believed  in  moder- 
ation in  the  pursuit  and  defense  of 
freedom.  I  know  many  recognize  him 
as  an  aviator.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
single  plane  in  our  inventory  that  he 
has  not  flown.  Just  last  evening  I  over- 
heard him  chiding  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska.  Senator  Stevens,  about 
how  he  had  Just  flown  the  Air  Force's 
new  trainer,  the  T-46. 

There  are  a  few  who  know  about  his 
deep  feelings  and  commitment  to  the 
American  Indian,  to  their  culture  and 
way  of  life,  and  the  need  to  see  to  it 
that  we  do  not  foresake  them  in  the 
face  of  expediency. 
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But  I  know  Barry  Goldwater  as 
more  than  all  of  these  things— I  know 
him  as  a  great  naturalist— a  man  who 
has  a  profound  love  of  nature  and  the 
wilderness:  an  explorer,  an  adventurer 
who  believes  that  "the  ruiming 
streams  of  this  country  should  not  be 
let  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
people." 

I  suspect  that  everybody  in  this 
Chamber  associates  the  book  "The 
Conscience  of  a  Conservative"  with 
Barbt.  But  there  is  another  book  of 
his  that  did  not  make  the  best  seller 
list,  that  did  not  set  political  hearts 
beating  high  with  excitement. 

It  is  called  "Delightful  Journey."  It 
is  his  dairy  chronicling  his  exploration 
by  boat  of  the  Green  and  Colorado 


Rivers  in  1940— the  year  that  I  was 
bom. 

In  these  pages  you  will  find  a  differ- 
ent facet  of  a  wonderfully  complex 
and  passionate  man. 

There  is  one  passage  that  I  am  par- 
ticularly fond  of  and  enjoyed  reading. 

If  you  go  through  all  this,  the  blue  head- 
waters of  Lake  Mead  will  fan  there  ahead  of 
yo«i,  welcoming  you.  To  learn  all  that  is  to 
leam  freedom  and  patience;  and  you  learn 
these  lessons  by  ranging  yourself  on  the 
side  of  the  river. 

I  like  to  think  that  all  human  effort  takes 
place  within  the  context  of  something  per- 
manent, like  that  river  and  its  canyons. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  man  who 
has  had  a  long  love  affair  with  life— 
here  in  the  Senate,  but  especially  out 
amongst  the  canyons,  rapids  and  stars. 

Justice  Holmes  once  wrote  a  letter  to 
Benjamin  Cardozo  and  he  said  that: 

I  have  always  thought  that  not  place  or 
power  or  popularity  makes  the  success  that 
one  desires,  but  the  trembling  hope  that  one 
has  come  near  to  an  ideal.  The  only  ground 
that  warrants  a  man  for  thinking  that  he  Is 
not  living  the  fool's  paradise  if  he  ventures 
such  a  hope  is  the  voice  of  a  few  masters.  I 
feel  it  is  so  much  that  I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  it. 

This  is  the  last  DOD  authorization 
bill  that  Barry  Goldwater  will  ever 
shepherd  through  the  Senate. 

He  has  done  so,  I  might  add,  under 
extraordinary  circumstances.  He  suf- 
fered a  great  personal  loss  earlier  this 
year.  He  has  been  in  considerable  pain 
and  discomfort  for  several  weeks.  Yet 
he  is  the  first  one  here  in  the  morning 
and  he  is  the  last  one  to  leave,  much 
against  his  will.  Though  sometimes  he 
can  be  irascible,  occasionally  irrever- 
ent, he  is  always  candid  and  most  espe- 
cially he  is  always  honorable. 

More  than  any  other  person  in  this 
Chamber,  I  believe  he  has  come  near 
to  the  ideal. 

And  I  feel  it  so  much  I  don't  want  to 
talk  about  it  any  longer. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNI^nON  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  and  able  Democratic 
leader.  Senator  Robert  Btro,  is  recog- 
nized. 


BEST  WISHES  TO  PRESIDENT 
REAGAN 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today 
President  Reagan  becomes  the  long- 
est-serving President  since  President 
Eisenhower.  And  today  he  enters  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  for  an  exami- 
nation of  the  urinary  tract. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  I  express  the 
wishes  of  all  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  all  Americans,  whatever 
their  political  faith,  that  Mr.  Reagan 
is  given  a  clean  bill  of  health  following 
the  examination. 

My  wife  Erma  Joins  in  these  wishes 
to  President  Reagan. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  ajn., 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 
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Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  proceedings 
under  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EvAMs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  2638)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  military  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe  military 
personnel  levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise  and  improve  mili- 
tary compensation  programs,  to  improve  de- 
fense procurement  procedures,  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bUl: 

Olenn  amendment  No.  2671.  to  prohibit 
the  Department  of  Defense  from  entering 
into  contracts  with  foreign  governments  and 
foreign  firms  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  research  in  connection  with  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  that  could  be  reason- 
ably performed  by  a  U.S.  firm. 

AMXRDIIXIIT  NO  1«T1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  research  in  connection  with 
the  strategic  defense  intitiative,  the 
so-called  Star  Wars  Program,  as  a  way 
of  capitalizing  on  emerging  teclinol- 
ogles  which  could  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  useful  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system.  We  have  reduced  the  ad- 
ministration's funding  request  to  a 
more  realistic,  research-oriented  basis. 
I  think  the  expectations  of  near-term 
success  have  been  oversold.  Possible 


benefits  from  this  program  won't  be 
evident  for  a  long  time. 

While  the  potential  capability  and 
deployability  of  SDI  has  been  exagger- 
ated, we  do  have  reason  to  hope  for  a 
partial  but  significant  defense  against 
a  Soviet  ballistic  missile  system.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  the  overall  umbrel- 
la defense  the  President  has  talked 
about  that  will  give  perfect  protection 
to  everyone  in  our  country,  but  it  can 
make  a  difference  in  Soviet  percep- 
tions of  what  might  be  possible  if  the 
Soviets  were  foolish  enough  to  start  a 
nuclear  war. 

It  is  therefore  important  to  support 
a  robust  research  program.  SDI  re- 
search is  at  the  cutting  edge  of  de- 
fense technology.  We  must  safeguard 
this  vitally  important  technology.  As 
recent  espionage  scandals  have  shown, 
it  is  difficult  enough  to  protect  such 
Information  in  the  United  States  and 
we  would  encounter  very  serious  addi- 
tional security  problems  in  sharing  it 
with  other  countries.  Also,  I  question 
how  much  expertise,  unavailable  in 
the  United  States,  other  countries  can 
bring  to  this  program.  Furthermore,  I 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time  at 
the  extent  to  which  the  administra- 
tion has  attempted  to  purchase  sup- 
port for  SDI  among  our  allies  by  per- 
mitting them  to  conduct  research  and 
development  with  American  funds. 

So  today  I  have  two  amendments. 
The  first  which  is  pending,  would 
forbid  the  award  of  a  contract  to  any 
foreign  government  or  foreign  firm  or 
any  consortium  of  governments  or 
firms  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
certifies  that  the  research  of  interest 
cannot  reasonably  be  performed  by 
U.S.  firms. 

It  provides  that  fimds  appropriated 
for  research  on  SDI  will  be  spent  in 
the  United  States  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  certifies  in  writing  to  the 
Congress  that  the  research  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  performed  by  U.S.  firms.  I 
believe  that  makes  good  policy  and 
good  common  sense.  SDI  research  Is 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  high  technolo- 
gy, and  given  the  chance,  I  believe 
that  Americn  workers,  Inventors,  and 
scientists  can  still  outinvent,  outpro- 
duce, outwork,  and  outcompete  any- 
body in  the  world  given  a  fair  chance. 
We  know  what  has  happened  to  oiu- 
Nation's  trade  balance.  It  is  headed  for 
a  record  $168  billion  deflcit  in  1986 
and  the  American  economy— and  with 
it  American  Jobs,  firms,  and  indus- 
tries—is ailing  overseas.  Let  us  not  let 
the  same  thing  happen  to  SDI  re- 
search work.  I  believe  our  Government 
should  do  everything  we  can  to  do  SDI 
research  here. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  burden 
sharing  in  Europe  with  our  allies.  We 
talk  about  it  all  the  time.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  intro- 
duced a  bill  some  time  ago  which  said 
that  we  would  pull  our  troops  out  of 
Europe  because  we  were  so  concerned 


that  the  Europeans  were  not  doing 
enough  burden  sharing.  The  allies 
were  not  living  up  to  the  3-percent 
real  growth  in  defense  spending  that 
they  had  pledged.  We  in  turn  were 
spending  $13  to  $15  billion  a  year  for 
each  new  carrier  task  force  to  protect 
the  sealanes  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
These  sealanes  benefit  the  Europeans 
far  more  than  they  benefit  us. 

We  keep  some  350,000  troops  in 
Europe  and  are  therefore  concerned 
about  burden  sharing.  Burden  sharing 
is  a  two-way  street.  The  United  States 
has  surpassed  other  nations  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Just  as  important,  we  have  put  more 
money  into  basic,  fundamental  re- 
search than  other  coimtries.  Ameri- 
cans make  the  most  breakthroughs. 
Americans  discover  the  most  new  sci- 
entific principles.  Americans  discover 
the  new  medicine  and  materials  that 
let  us  create  new  Jobs  and  business. 
The  rest  of  the  world  has  followed  in 
oiu*  wake.  It  is  because  we  put  more 
money  into  research.  What  has  hap- 
pened since  World  War  II?  Well,  we 
find  oiu-selves  cutting  back  on  re- 
search at  the  Government  level.  Most 
of  the  major  advances  have  come  from 
Government  laboratories  in  the  past. 

However,  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
recovered  since  World  War  II  and  they 
have  accelerated  their  research  ef- 
forts. We  see  the  Japanese,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  French,  and  others  putting 
more  effort  into  not  only  education, 
but  into  basic,  fundamental  research. 
Much  of  our  breakthrough  research 
has  come  from  the  defense  sector. 
These  breakthroughs  have  included 
metals,  medicines,  and  computers. 
What  has  followed  from  these  break- 
throughs? We  have  had  one  civilian 
spinoff  after  another.  To  a  great 
extent,  we  are  what  we  are  as  a  nation 
today  because  of  the  money  we  have 
spent  on  basic  research. 

We  are  now  cutting  back  on  our  own 
research  efforts.  Yet  we  now  have  one 
of  the  greatest  research  programs  ever 
conceived.  I  am  one  of  Lt.  Gen.  Jim 
Abrahamson's  greatest  admirers;  he  is 
a  brilliant  man  and  has  one  of  the 
finest  technical  minds  in  Government. 
However,  we  are  going  to  put  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  research 
whUe  our  own  universities  and  re- 
search institutes  are  crying  for  help  in 
this  country  and  cannot  get  it.  What 
are  we  going  to  do?  Are  we  going  to 
curry  favor  with  our  allies,  who  will 
not  share  their  burdens  to  begin  with, 
give  them  our  research  money,  let 
them  develop  the  technological  infra- 
structure that  will  benefit  them  into 
the  indefinite  future? 

We  have  scientists  here.  We  have 
laboratories  here.  I  say  it  is  time  we 
support  ourselves.  This  should  be  re- 
search by  and  for  America.  That  is 
what  I  would  call  this  amendment— re- 
search for  America. 
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When  the  British  officials  were  here 
a  few  weeks  ago.  they  said  they  may 
receive  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  re- 
search from  the  United  States.  Here  is 
a  news  clipping  from  the  Defense 
News  on  Monday.  July  1.  entitled 
"British  Could  Reap  $1.5  Billion  Prom 
SDI."  That  is  vitally  important  re- 
search going  abroad  which  we  need 
here  at  home.  I  say  let  us  do  that  re- 
search in  America. 

I  am  not  proposing  in  this  measure 
that  we  make  this  unwavering  and  ab- 
solute. When  research  cannot  be  done 
in  this  country,  we  may  have  to  con- 
tract with  our  allies.  But  let  us  spend 
American  dollars  for  the  benefit  of 
Americans,  here  at  home,  where  we 
need  to  develop  our  own  scientific  in- 
frastructure, so  that  we  can  compete 
and,  not  l>e  outcompeted  by  others. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  concerned 
about  trade  balances,  we  are  about  to 
spend  billions  abroad  to  give  our  allies 
a  competitive  edge.  What  I  am  propos- 
ing with  this  legislation  is  that  we  do 
this  research  here,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  we  cannot  do  it.  We 
cannot  buy  the  support  of  our  allies. 
The  French,  for  example,  are  far  from 
ideal  as  an  ally.  I  fought  with  them  in 
World  War  II  and  they  are  a  great 
people.  But  now  the  French  want  to 
compete  for  SDI  fimds  and  they  are 
not  even  NATO  members.  That  makes 
very  little  sense  to  me. 

I  would  love  to  have  some  of  this 
money  go  to  research  institutes  in 
Ohio.  For  example,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Battelle  Institute  of  Ohio,  one  of 
the  finest  scientific  institutions  in  the 
world,  form  a  consortium  with  Ohio  to 
do  some  of  this  important  research. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  basically  the 
issue  here.  We  are  paying  for  research. 
Our  allies  do  not  have  to  pay  one 
nickel  for  this  research,  yet  they  will 
get  a  great  share  of  the  benefit. 

As  I  stated  previously,  there  will  be 
enormous  nonmilitary  spinoffs  from 
SDI  research.  Sir  Alexander  Fleming 
experimented  with  mold  and  discov- 
ered penicillin  which  changed  the 
world.  Little  things  like  that  have  a 
far-reaching  effect.  We  are  about  to 
pay  for  our  allies  and  economic  com- 
petitors to  develop  such  enormous  po- 
tential spinoffs.  I  think  that  is  prepos- 
terous. 

So  what  my  amendment  does  is  say 
that  we  will  do  this  research  in  Amer- 
ica, where  it  can  be  done  in  America. 
We  do  not  want  to  pay  them  to  out- 
compete the  United  States.  We  do  not 
want  to  add  to  our  deficit  problems 
and  our  trade  imbalance.  I  want  to  see 
this  research  done  in  this  country.  We 
must  not  act  like  a  kid  standing  on  the 
school  ground  with  a  sack  of  candy, 
gaining  friends  by  passing  out  the 
candy  to  passers-by. 

B4r.  President,  I  will  have  a  follow-on 
amendment  to  this  which  states  that 
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if  we  should  go  to  another  country,  for 
SDI  research,  costs  should  be  shared 
50-50.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  for 
whatever  reason  a  waiver  may  be 
granted.  Just  report  it  to  the  Con- 


Again,  Mr.  President,  my  first 
amendment  states  that  we  should 
spend  SDI  research  money  in  the 
United  States:  and  if  it  cannot  be  done 
here,  then  we  will  spend  the  money 
abroad.  But  we  should  try  to  do  all 
SDI  research  in  America. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  he  raises  valid 
points  about  the  program  now  under 
way  In  the  SDI  area  with  respect  to 
contracting  abroad. 

However,  I  must  say.  with  due  re- 
spect to  my  colleague,  that  it  is  not 
being  conducted  like  having  a  bag  of 
candy  on  a  school  playground,  hand- 
ing out  candy  Just  to  gain  friends.  We 
have  had  hearings  on  this  subject,  and 
General  Abrahamson  has  been  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

It  is  very  clear— and  I  can  be  more 
specific,  and  I  will  be  later— that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  United  States  now 
contracts  with  firms  abroad  in  the 
area  of  SDI  only  in  the  sole  source 
area,  where  there  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  United  SUtes  a  firm  with  the 
technical  capability  offered  by  a  firm 
overseas. 

In  the  case  of  competitive  contracts, 
the  contracts  have  to  be  cost  competi- 
tive and  the  foreign  firm  has  to  have  a 
technical  advantage  to  gain  that  con- 
tract. 
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Now  to  date,  memorandums  of  un- 
derstanding—that is  the  sort  of  pream- 
ble to  the  contracting  that  we  utilize 
in  connection  with  our  overseas  work- 
have  been  signed  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, and  Israel. 

I  submit  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, those  are  two  allies  and  the 
third  a  friend  of  the  United  Stetes, 
which  nations  have  stood  by  this  coun- 
try in  the  past  several  decades  unfail- 
ingly. 

So  while  there  is  a  basis  for  criticism 
toward  some  allies,  certainly  not  the 
three  that  have  thus  far  signed  the 
MOU. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  exempt  contracts  al- 
ready signed.  Everything  I  am  propos- 
ing would  be  prospective. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  understand  that  is 
the  Senator's  amendment  but  I  lis- 
tened very  carefully  to  the  presenta- 
tion which  had  a  rather  tough  indict- 
ment with  respect  to  the  generic  cate- 
gory of  allies  and  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  specific. 

Mr.  GLENN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  further  question? 


Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Can  the  Senator  name 
one  kind  of  research  that  we  cannot 
do  in  this  country  that  we  have  to  con- 
tract out  for? 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  be  able  to  do 
that  momentarily  and  I  intend  to 
bring  to  the  Senate's  attention  that 
category. 

Now.  the  amendment  as  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  raises.  I  say. 
a  subject  that  is  of  concern  to  a 
number  of  Senators.  At  the  present 
time,  both  sides,  the  majority  and  the 
minority  managers  of  this  bill,  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  an  amendment  that 
will  be  submitted  today  and  listed 
among  the  amendments  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arluinsas  [Mr.  Bumpers]. 

That,  in  the  Judgment  of  this  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  is  the  approach  that 
we  should  take  today,  sending  a  strong 
message  to  the  SDI  organization  that 
Congress  is  keenly  aware  of  the  par- 
ticipation by  our  allied  nations,  we  are 
supportive  of  it  but  it  should  be  con- 
tinued only  in  the  vein  as  stated  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  answer  a  question 
that  bothers  me? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Might  I  ask  whose  time 
we  are  on  here? 

Mr.  PELL.  Could  we  divide  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  not  a  time  agreement.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  you. 

I  think  I  do  not  share  the  enthusi- 
asm for  SDI  as  do  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

One  concern  I  have  is  that  all  the 
contracts  are  awarded  to  American 
firms.  One  of  the  results  of  that  will 
be  that  we  will  vastly  increase  the  lob- 
bying force  of  those  contractors  and 
individuals  who  want  to  push  SDI  no 
matter  what  within  our  own  country. 

If  some  of  these  contracts  go  abroad 
the  lobbying  force  is  obviously  far  less. 

I  am  wondering  what  the  reaction  is 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio 
to  this  thought. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  would  reply  that  If  we 
use  that  kind  of  logic,  I  would  think 
we  would  then  want  to  contract  out  all 
of  our  weapons  systems.  If  we  do  not 
want  to  build  up  a  lobbying  group  in 
this  country,  we  will  want  to  contract 
out  all  our  aircraft,  ship,  and  tank  pro- 
duction because  then  we  would  not 
build  up  a  lobbying  group  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  do  not  think  he  will  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  all  for  the  ships  and 
tanks  and  things  of  that  sort. 

I  am  a  little  less  enthusiastic  about 
SDI.  That  is  the  reason  for  my  reser- 
vation. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  would  not  use  that  as  a  rationale.  I 
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have  my  own 
pects  of  SDI. 

I  spent  10  days  last  August  and  10 
days  the  previous  August  traveling 
around  this  coimtry  and  talking  to  our 
finest  scientists  involved  with  lasers, 
neutron  particle  beam  projectors,  and 
other  aspects  of  SDI  research.  So  I 
have  a  good  sense  of  the  problems  and 
potentialities  of  SDI. 

SDI  is  a  long-term  program  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  furnish  at  reason- 
able levels  but  pursue  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  We  cannot  turn  it  on  and  off. 

But  as  I  said  before,  I  want  that  re- 
search to  be  done  here  and  I  want  this 
to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
cans. Our  Eiu-opean  friends  have  not 
lived  up  to  their  responsibility  for 
burden  sharing. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  addressed  that  in  the 
past.  I  agree  with  him  completely. 

For  us  to  be  funding  foreign  re- 
search is  preposterous. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  limit. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  in  my  own  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  the  floor.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  response. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stood there  was  a  time  agreement.  Evi- 
dently there  is  no  time  agreement. 

We  have  now  used  25  minutes  on 
this  amendment.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  agree  since  he  has  had 
more  than  half  of  the  25  minutes,  to 
have  15  additional  minutes  on  this 
amendment  equally  divided? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thought  we  had  20 
minutes  on  a  side.  I  agreed  to  40  min- 
utes, but  apparently  that  was  not 
locked  in  last  night.  I  guess  we  have 
no  time  limit  on  this. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  the  Senator  object 
to  that  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  GLENN.  What  was  it?  State  is 
again. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Fifteen  minutes  equally 
divided  from  this  point  on  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  anyone  else  on  our  side  who 
wants  to  speak  on  this,  so  that  would 
be  acceptable. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an 
additional  15  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Just  take  2  or  3  additional  min- 
utes of  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia.  I  am  sympathetic  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  trying  to  do. 
I  share  his  frustration  with  and  at 
least  the  strong  skeptimism  that  is 
produced  by  a  great  nimiber  of  con- 
tracts going  abroad  for  SDI.  You 
really  wonder  whether  it  is  because  of 
reseach  or  whether  it  is  because  of  pol- 
itics. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  to  re- 
quire 50  percent  on  every  negotiated 
memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween our  coimtry  and  allies  not  only 
would  preclude  most  of  the  smaller 
countries  from  around  the  world  from 
participating  including  Israel,  I  might 
say,  I  think  it  would  preclude  coun- 
tries like  Norway,  Italy,  and  many 
countries  of  even  thinking  about  par- 
ticipating in  SDI. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  is  we 
have  Just  started  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram between  the  United  States  and 
NATO  and  In  this  bill  we  have  provi- 
sion for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
enter  into  a  similar  program  with 
Israel  on  research  and  development, 
nonstrategic  defense  initiative  re- 
search and  develoment,  but  on  multi- 
ple types  of  research  contracts,  and  we 
are  trying  to  stimulate  a  cooperative 
kind  of  arrangement  so  that  we  can 
begin  with  our  allies  at  the  research 
stage  and  then  we  can  go  ahead  and 
have  joint  procurement. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  well 
knows,  because  he  is  a  leader  and 
champion  of  NATO  for  many  years. 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have  in 
NATO  is  we  do  not  have  commonality 
of  weapons  systems.  Every  country 
has  different  wemwns,  different  tanks. 
different  artillery  tubes,  different 
armed  personnel  carriers,  different 
airplanes,  different  air  defense  sys- 
tems. 

What  we  have  is  each  year  NATO 
outspends  the  Warsaw  Pact;  both 
sides,  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union,  each  year  we  outspend  them. 
There  has  been  only  1  year  that  they 
outspent  us  in  the  last  20,  25  years, 
but  they  have  overwhelming  conven- 
tional superiority. 

If  we  apply  the  theory  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  here,  the  50-percent  re- 
quirement, to  all  the  other  research 
and  development  contracts,  first  of  all 
the  so-called  noninitiatives  is  out  the 
window. 

Mr.  GLENN.  No;  that  is  the  second 
amendment,  not  this  amendment. 

lEx.  NUNN.  I  know  this  SDI  amend- 
ment does  not  require  that  on  any- 
thing other  than  SDI.  I  understand 
that 
Mr.  GLENN.  No. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  saying  if  you  apply 

the  concept 

Mr.  GLENN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  so  I  can  correct  that,  this  par- 


ticular amendment  says  we  will  buy 
America  where  possible.  The  second 
amendment,  which  I  have  not  yet  pre- 
sented, is  a  50-50  requirement.  The 
pendiiig  amendment  we  will  vote  on 
here  is  to  buy  America  if  possible. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Chair  inform  us 
which  amendment  is  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  now  pending  is  amend- 
ment 2671. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  have  not  proposed 
the  second  one. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
He  is  talking  about  the  second  amend- 
ment. I  will  go  ahead  and  make  my 
point  on  the  second  amendment  while 
we  are  here. 

That  second  amendment,  the  50-per- 
cent formula  basis,  the  concept  of  it  if 
it  is  taken  and  extended  to  other  con- 
tracts and  to  other  research  type  pro- 
grams will  absolutely  kill  evenrthing 
we  have  strived  to  do  for  the  last  5 
years  in  going  toward  commonality  of 
NATO.  I  know  that  Is  not  the  Sena- 
tor's intent,  but  that  is  what  that 
amendment  will  do. 
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Mr.  President,  on  the  first  amend- 
ment, the  first  amendment  says 
"Nothing  can  be  contracted  out  to  any 
other  foreign  country  unless  it  cannot 
be  reasonably  performed  by  a  United 
States  firm." 

I  ask  the  Senator,  what  does  "rea- 
sonably" mean  in  this  context:  let  us 
suppose  an  American  company  bids 
$10  million  for  a  research  contract.  Let 
lis  assume  a  company  in  England  bids 
$1  million  for  the  same  research  con- 
tract and  the  Defense  Department  de- 
termines they  have  equal  sldll.  The 
U.S.  firm  has  bid  $9  million  more. 

There  is  not  anything  in  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  that  says  anything 
about  low  price,  competition,  any  of 
those  things.  The  only  words  we  have 
to  guide  us  by  are  "reasonably  per- 
form." Does  the  Senator  intend  this  to 
mean  that  the  English  firm  would  win 
the  contract  because  it  is  unreasonable 
to  leave  $9  million  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  on  the  table,  or  does  competi- 
tion enter  into  this  amendment? 

Mr.  GLENN.  We  put  the  term  "rea- 
sonably" in  there  so  there  will  be  some 
Judgement  exercised. 

The  Senator  properly  sets  up  an  ex- 
treme situation.  Research  is  not  going 
to  be  that  different  in  cost  from  one 
place  to  another.  If  it  was  imreason- 
able  and  it  was  going  to  be  a  10-to-l 
cost,  we  could  put  it  in  and  have  it 
under  control.  So  I  would  tend  to 
think  "reasonably"  would  mean  if 
there  was  a  10-to-l  cost  difference  per- 
forming the  same  Job,  we  would  go  for 
it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Suppose  it  is  $1  million? 
Suppose  the  Ebglish,  for  instance,  bid 
$9  million  and  an  American  firm  bid 
$10  million  and  had  equal  skills,  what 
would  the  Senator's  answer  be? 


Mr.  GLENN.  Depending  on  what  the 
project  was  and  what  we  sought  as  the 
future  benefit  of  that  project.  I  would 
think,  in  that  particular  case,  if  the 
project  had  some  spinoff  implications 
to  civilian  use,  I  would  go  American 
for  that.  I  would  put  that  research  in 
this  country  because  we  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  benefit. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Would  you  go  to  court 
and  challenge  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense if  he  decided  to  go  British  with 
that  because  there  was  a  $1  million 
differential  and  he  did  not  want  to 
waste  $1  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money?  Are  we  going  to  have  every 
contract  argued  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  is  awarded  abroad  chal- 
lenged in  court?  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  setting  up  here.  This  is  a  law- 
yer's dream,  because  every  contract 
that  goes  can  be  challenged  on  wheth- 
er it  is  reasonable  or  not. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do,  but  I  think  the  Senator's 
amendment  has  not  been  drafted  con- 
sidering the  reality  of  what  the  prolif- 
eration of  lawsuits   does   in  defense 

contracts.      

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  was  posed  what  technicalities 
or  technical  ability  seems  to  be  abroad 
at  this  time.  Here  are  three  examples: 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  they  have 
Idystrons  to  serve  as  a  power  supply 
for  free  electron  lasers.  The  United 
Kingdom  Is  doing  an  architecture 
study  on  theater  defense.  They  also 
have  advanced  technical  work  in  ion 
research. 

I  pose  the  question,  as  did  my  col- 
league from  Georgia:  supposing  two 
contractors  in  the  United  States  and 
two  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  vying 
for  this  and  clearly  that  the  dollars 
may  have  traded  out  but  that  the 
United  Kingdom  had  a  technical  supe- 
riority? How  would  the  Secretary 
decide  under  your  theory? 

Mr.  GLENN.  He  would  decide  on 
how  it  compared  with  our  American 
capability  here  and  what  the  costs 
were,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  put 
that  word  "reasonable"  in  there. 

I  would  submit  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  not  automatical- 
ly sending  billions  of  dollars  over  to 
Europe.  That  Is  what  General 
Abrahamson  said.  It  Is  $1.5  billion  that 
the  British  are  going  to  get  on  this. 

I  want  to  see  this  money  spent  here. 
I  want  to  buy  research  In  this  country 
that  will  benefit  us  In  the  long  term. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  talked 
about  the  commonality  of  NATO.  But 
we  are  not  talking  about  whether  we 
are  buying  tanks  or  M-16's,  or  what- 
ever. 

As  far  as  this  being  a  lawyer's 
dream,  this  is  not  the  case.  We  are 
talking  about  a  big  portion  of  money 
going  to  Europe  automatically. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  serving  a  very 
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important  function  of  alerting  the 
Concreas  of  our  intention  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  billions  do  not  flow. 

What  has  happened  to  date?  To 
date,  there  have  been  five  contracts  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  totaling  $15  mil- 
lion: one  to  Israel.  $1  million;  three  to 
West  Germany  at  $8  million,  totaling 
roughly  25  million  dollars'  worth  of 
contracts.  That  is  hardly  in  the  cate- 
gory of  billions  of  dollars. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  that 
we  should  and  wlU,  during  the  course 
of  this  day  or  perhaps  in  the  context 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  try  to  clearly  indicate 
the  sentiment  in  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  and  fifty-three  seconds. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  has  been  talking  about 
here  are  a  few  tens-of-mlllions-of  dol- 
lars already.  Granted.  I  would  not  dis- 
turb those  contracts.  I  specifically  pro- 
vided that  any  contracts  already  in 
place  would  be  carried  through. 

What  we  are  talking  about  are  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  go  into  future  re- 
search. It  is  not  Just  star  wars  that 
concerns  me.  When  we  build  these  lab- 
oratories, and  hire  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians to  do  this  research,  we  are 
building  an  infrastructure  that  bene- 
fits that  nation  into  the  future.  We 
are  providing  them  with  research  that 
could  be  highly  useful  to  our  own 
NaUon. 

I  say  buy  American  research  that 
will  benefit  Americans.  If  the  United 
States  cannot  do  this  research  and  if 
there  are  advantages  abroad,  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  stated,  it  should  be  done 
abroad.  I  am  all  for  that.  But  that  is 
not  going  to  be  what  the  bulk  of  these 
foreign  funds  are  spent  for. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
want  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  a  time  when  this 
country  has  got  a  hemorrhage  in  its 
international  economy,  we  are  import- 
ing cheap  shoes,  cheap  steel,  cheap 
automobiles,  cheap  everything,  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  trying  to  do 
is  prevent  us  from  exporting  research 
knowledge  which  would  only  add  to 
the  Imbalance  of  payments. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  what  this  SDI  program  is  all 
about  is  the  most  sophisticated,  com- 
plex research  this  country  probably 
wOl  ever  engage  in.  And  to  export 
American  taxpayer's  dollars  to  foreign 
countries,  unless  they  are  the  only 
ones  that  can  do  it,  makes  little  sense 
ataU. 
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I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ought 
to  be  commended.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  going  to  be  carried  or 
not,  but  I  do  not  think  the  American 
people,  facing  $160  to  $170  billion 
trade  deficits,  are  particularly  pleased 
with  the  prospect  that  more  blUions  of 
their  dollars  will  go  overseas  for 
projects  that  can  be  contracted  in  this 
country.  I  am  hopeful  we  will  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely perturbed  by  the  implications 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  He  would  have  the 
Senate  limit  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  in  the  SDI  field  to  U.S. 
contractors  unless  the  £>epartment  of 
Defense  could  prove  that  the  work 
could  not  "reasonably"  be  performed 
in  the  United  States.  Only  then  would 
our  NATO  allies  In  Europe  participate 
in  the  cooperative  contracts  which 
they  already  have  been  promised. 

How  are  we  to  define  the  term  "rea- 
sonably"? I  must  agree  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  when  he  asserts 
that  we  may  be  legislating  our  way 
into  a  lawyer's  paradise.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  enacted,  how  will  DOD  ever  be 
able  to  award  a  contract  to  a  E]uropean 
company,  no  matter  how  necessary 
the  award,  when  disappointed  U.S. 
contractors  will  be  free  to  go  to  the 
courts  to  assert  that  they  too  could 
"reasonably"  have  performed  the 
work?  So  let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
the  final  effect  of  this  amendment— it 
will  sound  the  death  knoll  for  coopera- 
tion in  SDI  if  enacted. 

I  fully  understand  and  empathize 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio's  frustra- 
tion with  our  Eiu-opean  allies  in  the 
defense  field.  He  and  I  both  Joined 
with  Senator  Ntmn  in  1984  in  an  at- 
tempt to  legislate  U.S.  troop  reduc- 
tions in  Ehirope  in  the  absence  of  seri- 
ous improvements  in  European  de- 
fense budgets.  I  am  happy  to  say  that, 
while  that  amendment  failed,  it  has 
had  a  salutary  effect  in  Europe. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  amendment, 
transatlantic  arms  cooperation  also 
has  improved  significantly,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  hard  work  of  Ambassador 
David  Abshire  and  the  appointment  of 
William  Taft,  a  man  genuinely  com- 
mitted to  improved  transatlantic  coop- 
eration, as  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

The  seed  money  which  this  body 
fenced  into  the  fiscal  year  1986  De- 
fense authorization  budget  has  beguin 
to  bear  fruit.  DOD  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  Joint  R&D  with  our  Europe- 
an allies  on  a  variety  of  weapons  and 
support  sj^tems  such  as  modular 
standoff  weapons,  information  distri- 
bution systems,  and  aircraft  identifica- 
tion systems.  We  should  note  that 
these  projects  all  greatly  enhance 
NATO    interoperability    and,    in    so 


doing,  buy  all  NATO  members  a  bigger 
bang  for  the  buck.  I  would  not  argue 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  if  he  be- 
lieves that  the  situation  still  needs 
great  improvement.  However.  I  must 
ask.  should  we  be  hitting  our  E^uope- 
an  allies  over  the  head  just  when  the 
situation  is  on  the  upswing? 

In  closing,  let  me  make  two  related 
points.  So  often,  when  discussing 
transatlantic  projects,  we  base  our  dis- 
cussion on  the  implicit  belief  that  we 
are  "doing  the  iKtropeans  a  favor." 
This  is  simply  not  so.  In  proposing  co- 
operative arrangements  for  SDI.  the 
President  is  not  looking  for  a  way  to 
spend  dollars  in  Europe.  Rather,  he  is 
seeking  to  tap  into  a  deep  reservoir  of 
Eiut>pean  expertise  which  could  prove 
critical  in  the  development  of  the  SDI 
program.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  quite  famUiar  with  the 
strong  British  record  in  the  software 
field  and  the  German  expertise  in 
optics.  Are  we  going  to  turn  our  backs 
on  this  expertise  and  seek  to  reinvent 
the  wheel  here  in  the  United  States  at 
the  expense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer? 

Finally,  I  believe  that,  in  fields  such 
as  this,  it  is  absolutely  crucial  that  we 
allow  the  executive  a  reasonable 
degree  of  latitude  to  chart  a  course  of 
development  for  SDI  rather  than  seek 
to  micromanage  the  program  from 
here  in  the  Capitol.  The  President  has 
negotiated  an  arrangement  with  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  to  permit  British 
participation  in  SDI.  Meanwhile,  Mrs. 
Thatcher,  at  some  political  risk,  has 
endorsed  the  concept  of  SDI.  Are  we 
in  the  Congress  now  to  pull  the  rug 
from  under  her  feet  and  demonstrate 
to  our  European  allies  that  an  agree- 
ment with  the  President  of  this  Nation 
is  purely  provisional  and  subject  to 
being  undermined  by  the  Congress?  I 
hope  that  the  conferees  on  th<8  bill 
will  consider  the  implications  of  'ts  en- 
actment for  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain,  West  Germany,  and  Prance  in 
particular,  all  governments  which,  in 
varying  degrees,  have  endorsed  the 
concept  of  cooperative  research  and 
development  in  SDI.  In  response  to 
U.S.  prompting.  This  Govenunent 
must  speak  with  one  voice.  This 
amendment  shatters  that  one  voice 
and  transforms  it  into  a  cacophony. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  and  44  seconds. 

Mr.  GLENN.  How  much  time  for  the 
other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  stated  the 
case  very  well.  I  am  concerned  not  Just 
about  star  wars,  I  am  concerned  about 
spending  tax  dollars  to  support  Ameri- 
ca's technological  infrastructure.  If  we 
do  not  have  the  capability— and  I 
would  submit  that  there  are  very  few 


areas  where  we  do  not  have  the  capa- 
bility to  do  this  research— it  should  be 
done  elsewhere  if  it  can  be  done  better 
and  more  cheaply.  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  those  Judgments  once  made. 

But  I  do  quarrel  with  the  idea  that 
we  are  sort  of  seeing  the  pseudoalloca- 
tion  of  giant  research  funds  going 
abroad  to  buy  support,  in  effect,  from 
our  allies.  Because  they  were  not  en- 
thusiastic for  star  wars,  we  cut  them 
In  on  research  as  a  way  of  getting 
their  support.  I  do  not  agree  with  that. 
That  is  like  the  kid  with  a  sack  of 
candy  who  buys  friends  temporarily. 

We  should  spend  our  research 
money  in  this  country.  We  should  ben- 
efit from  it  oiu-selves.  If  we  do  not 
have  the  facilities  to  do  that,  then  we 
contract  abroad,  and  only  then. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 

sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.    WARNER.    Mr.    President.    I 

move  to  table  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
WARifER]  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  GlehkI. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMI*SON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradlet]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Eaclbton]  are  necessarily 

absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  33, 
nays  64.  as  foUows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  199  Leg.] 
YEAS-33 


Aimstrons 

Oruxiin 

Prenler 

Bentsen 

Hecht 

Qiuyle 

BoMhwIU 

Benin 

Roth 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Stennls 

Cohen 

lAzmlt 

Stevens 

Dantotth 

Lusar 

Thurmond 

Dole 

MMhlas 

Trible 

Durenberser 

McConneU 

WsUop 

Bvmna 

Niinn 

Warner 

OoMwaler 

PBckwood 
NATS-«4 

Wilson 

Abdnor 

Burdlck 

Dodd 

Andrews 

Byrd 

Domenid 

Bsucui 

Chiles 

Exon 

BIden 

Crmnston 

Pord 

Blncunftn 

D'Amato 

Oars 

Boren 

DeCoodnl 

aienn 

BroyhUl 

Denton 

Oore 

Bumpen 

Dtxoo 

Oorton 

Orassley 

Lautenberg 

Prozmlre 

Harkln 

Leahy 

Pryor 

Hart 

Levin 

Rlegle 

Hati^h 

Long 

RnckefeUer 

Hatfield 

Matsunaga 

Rudman 

Hawkins 

Mattlngly 

Sarbanes 

Heinz 

McCIure 

Sasser 

Helms 

Melcher 

Simon 

HoUings 

Metaenbaum 

Specter 

Inouye 

MltcheU 

Symms 

Johnston 

Moynlhan 

Welcker 

Kasten 

Murfcowskl 

Zorlnsky 

Kennedy 

Nlckles 

Kerry 

PeU 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Bradley  Eagleton  Stafford 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2671  was  rejected. 

D  1100 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
time  remains  on  the  underlying 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  need  the  yeas  and 
nays?  We  got  the  message  on  this  vote. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
have  not  submitted  the  second  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
first  amendment,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  No.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  not  need  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  tabling  motion 
on  amendment  No.  2671  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment numbered  2671  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  (No.  2671)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  will  not  propose  his 
second  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  shall  not  propose  the 
second  amendment.  I  believe  the  vote 
was  a  very  decisive  vote,  so  there  will 
be  no  need  to  offer  the  second  one. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor won  that  vote.  If  we  had  known  he 
was  not  going  to  propose  the  second 
one  we  could  have  probably  taken  the 
first  one.  Although  I  do  not  like  the 
amendment.  I  think  it  was  wrong,  this 
is  a  good  example  of  how  we  might  be 
able  to  save  some  Members'  time.  We 
have  used  1  hour  here  on  something 


that  we  could  have  solved  in  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  I  heard  any  consideration 
given  at  all  that  the  first  one  would 
have  been  accepted  had  the  second  not 
been  a  part  of  it.  I  separated  them  in- 
tentionally and  if  I  had  known  the 
floor  managers  were  likely  to  accept 
them  both,  I  might  not  have  done 
that. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
informed  by  the  Senator's  staff  that 
the  first  one  was  the  one  pending.  But 
that  is  history. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  two  amendments  now.  He  has 
agreed  or  will  agree  to  time  limits  of 
30  minutes  and  20  minutes.  Is  my  im- 
derstandlng  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
President, 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  NUNN.  EquaUy  divided.  If  Mem- 
bers desire,  we  could  stack  these  two 
votes  and  give  everybody  time  to  look 
in  on  their  offices. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  may 

we  have  order,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DtniENBERGER].  The  Senate  will  be  in 

order.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  move  this  calendar  along,  I 
see  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  here.  Knowing  his  amend- 
ment very  closely  approached  the 
Glenn  amendment,  I  am  wondering  if 
that  amendment  needs  further  consid- 
eration? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WARNER.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  jrielding.  That  is  the  very  point  I 
want  to  make.  My  amendment  was  not 
as  binding  as  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  As  I  understand  it,  the  second 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  now  apparently  not  going  to 
offer  suggested  that  our  NATO  aUies 
also  contribute:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
mandated  that  they  contribute  in  any 
contracts  they  got.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GLEaW.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  I  have  withdrawn  would 
have  provided  that  where  we  see  re- 
search cannot  be  done  in  this  country 
and  can  be  done  better  abroad,  the 
least  they  could  do  is  support  50  per- 
cent of  the  expense  of  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  burden-sharing.  We  had  a 
waiver  in  it  that  would  have  provided 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make 
alterations  there  and  make  different 
contracts  depending  on  who  was  going 
to  get  the  benefit.  The  guideline  would 
have  been  50-50  on  the  expense. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
rather  than  discussing  this,  we  are 
willing  to  take  the  Bumpers  amend- 
ment as  it  is,  even  with  this  in  there. 
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If  we  could  avoid  debate  on  it.  we  will 
take  it.      

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
because  I  was  not  going  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  can  do  it  either  way. 
I  do  not  see  any  need  to  have  debate 
on  it. 

Bfr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  offer  it  at  the  proper  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  can  offer  it  now  if  the 
managers  would  like  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
seen  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  It  has  been  indicated 
on  the  majority  side  that  we  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Bdr.  President,  I 
send  my  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

B£r.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  suggest  that  the  only  thing  this 
amendment  does  is  essentially  what 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  did  but 
it  encourages  anybody  who  is  awarded 
a  contract  between  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  that  country,  encour- 
ages them  to  participate  financially. 

It  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment and  simply  encourages  our  allies 
to  participate  in  the  funding  of  SDI. 
Since  It  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion and  would  not  be  binding,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment  and  will  not 
offer  it. 

ma  LnoTATioif  ACRgmmr 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  If  the  Senator 
from  Montana  will  consent,  we  can 
stack  the  votes  and,  based  on  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
votes  will  be  stacked  until  about  12 
o'clock  or  until  we  know  where  we  are 
going. 

Would  that  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  yield  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  two  Melcher 
amendments,  the  first  to  be  a  30- 
minute  time  limitation,  with  time 
equally  divided;  the  second  a  20- 
minute  time  limitation  with  the  time 
equally  divided,  with  the  votes 
stacked. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  that  the  second  vote 
be  a  10-minute  vote. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  that  the  second 
vote  be  a  10-mlnute  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

ICr.  WARNER.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  managers  of  the  bill  to  follow  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  amendments  as 
listed  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized. 
He  Is  informed  that  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  Wilson  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  amendment.  No.  2595,  be 
set  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDIOElfT  NO.  a«Ta 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  authorization  by  an 
amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  any  funds 
that  remain  unobligated  as  of  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1986) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2672. 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15.  add 
the  following  new  section; 

-SBC      .  REQUIREMENT  FOR  RETURN  OF  UNOBU- 
GATED  FITMOS  TO  THE  TREASURY. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  of  this  Act.  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations is  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  twenty  (20)  percent  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  remain  unobligated  as  of 
September  30.  1986.  Twenty  percent  of  any 
funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  remain  unobli- 
gated as  of  September  30,  1986,  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  ask  that  the  amendment  not  be 
read  in  full  because  It  is  a  very  short 
amendment.  It  is  an  easily  understood 
amendment.  If  we  put  the  short  title 
to  this  amendment,  it  should  be  called 
Sanity  in  the  Slush  Fund,  because 
that  Is  exactly  what  we  have.  There 
are  $60  billion  in  unobligated  funds  in 
the  Pentagon  that  are  available  and 
they  should  be  reduced. 

First,  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  $3 
billion  over  budget  authority  as  it 
stands  right  now. 
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Second,  the  bill  is  $8  billion  over 
budget  outlays  as  it  stands  right  now. 
Now.  this  amendment  would  reduce 
budget  authority  $10.8  billion,  bring- 
ing It  within  the  budget.  On  outlays,  it 
would  reduce  it  $1.6  billion.  That  will 
not  bring  this  bill  under  the  budget. 
Under  Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs  there 
would  be  requirement  of  further  cuts 
from  even  these  amounts  in  budget 
outlays.  The  reason  for  that,  of 
course,  is  obvious.  The  CBO  estimate 
for  fiscal  1987  deficit  is  $173  bUlion. 
The  OMB  estimate  for  fiscal  1987  defi- 
cit is  $146  billion.  And  we  must  get— 
those  two  figures  presumably  will  be 
averaged.  They  will  average  higher 
than  the  $144  billion  which  we  must 
reach  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings.  So  this  bill  is  too  high. 

If  the  spending  level  is  not  met.  we 
are  faced  with  sequester,  and  seques- 
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ter  would  simply  mean  that  every  item 
in  defense  would  have  to  be  cut  a  cer- 
tain percentage  and  the  cut  would  be 
across  the  board.  It  would  affect  the 
pay  that  the  troops  receive;  it  would 
affect  the  troop  level;  it  would  affect 
readiness  drastically.  It  would  be  an 
intolerable  step.  So  it  is  up  to  us  in 
Congress  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
toward  sanity  in  defense  outlays. 

Now,  what  does  reducing  the  unobli- 
gated funds  do?  Well,  first  of  all.  it 
does  not  affect  multiyear  contracts. 
And  where  does  all  this  money  come 
from?  WeU.  in  1981,  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  unobligated  funds  were 
at  a  level  of  $26  billion,  but  now  it  Is  at 
a  level  of  $60  billion.  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  Record,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do 
that  at  this  point,  the  figures  from 
1981  through  1987  as  prepared  by  the 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Comptroller.  This  has  previ- 
ously been  printed  in  the  CRS  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Dtfenae  Department's  unobligated  balances 


BiUion 
$26.5 
34.6 
43.4 
51.6 
6L5 
59.9 
60.3 


Year: 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986  ' ....... 

1987  • 

■EsUmmte. 

Source:  Office  of  the  AasUtant  Secretary  of  De- 
feme  (Comptroller),  reprinted  In  CRS  Report. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Comptroller 
General  is  very  candid— and  this  is  the 
Comptroller  General  in  the  Penta- 
gon—about the  growth  of  these  funds 
and  how  much  they  are.  The  imobli- 
gated  funds  are  to  cover  multiyear 
programs  but  not  multiyear  contracts. 
The  Comptroller  tells  us  that  there 
will  be  a  requirement  of  $6.5  billion 
out  of  these  funds  for  this  year  in 
budget  authority,  and  plus  $6  billion 
in  budget  authority  that  has  been  cut 
by  the  committee  in  the  first  amend- 
ment that  was  submitted.  It  still  leaves 
$54  billion  of  unobligated  funds  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

This  amendment  is  very  easy  to  im- 
derstand.  It  simply  says  that  20  per- 
cent of  what  is  unobligated  at  that 
time.  20  percent  of  the  $54  billion,  will 
be  used  to  fund  necessary  programs  in 
fiscal  1987  as  is  required  and  proposed 
under  this  act.  The  result  Is  reducing 
budget  authority  by  $10  billion  for 
fiscal  1987  and  reducing  budget  out- 
lays by  $1.6  bUlion. 

The  amendment  simply  cuts  the  un- 
obligated funds,  to  transfer  them  to 
necessary  spending  as  is  covered  in  the 
bill  for  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

Now,  I  particularly  call  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  this  amendment  l}ecause  it  is 
very  clear  to  us  that  the  bill  is  too 


high.  It  is  also  necessary  imder 
Gramm-Rudman-Holllngs.  The  time 
for  figuring  out  whether  sequestering 
will  have  to  be  ordered  is  approaching 
us  very  quickly.  Sequestering  is  impos- 
sible, sequestering  for  the  Armed 
Forces  would  not  work.  It  must  be 
avoided. 

We  would  be  cutting  readiness  across 
the  board.  We  would  be  cutting  troop 
pay  and  troop  levels  across  the  board. 
And  that  simply  cannot  be  tolerated. 
It  is  time  now  to  recognize  that  budget 
cuts  must  be  made.  This  is  the  proper 
place,  the  most  reasonable  place  to 
make  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  manager  loan  me  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Senator  would  not  per- 
sist with  this  amendment,  but  if  he 
does  that  the  Senate  will  not  support 
it  and  it  will  be  disposed  of  in  a 
manner  that  wiU  allow  us  to  consider 
the  concept  in  the  appropriations  bill. 
This  is  really  an  amendment  that  be- 
longs on  the  appropriations  bill  be- 
cause it  deals  with  making  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Department.  This  bill  does 
not  make  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment. This  bill  authorizes  fimds 
for  the  Department,  and  leaves  it  up 
to  the  Appropriations  Conunittee  to 
determine  where  the  funds  originate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  about  the 
prior  years'  authorizations  that  are 
still  unfunded. 

We  deal  with  budget  authority  and 
with  budget  outlays  and  this  amend- 
ment confuses  the  two,  I  would  say  re- 
spectfully to  my  good  friend  from 
Montana,  because  it  says  that  "20  per- 
cent of  any  funds  appropriated  to  or 
for  the  use  of  the  Department  that 
remain  unobligated  as  of  September 
30  shall  be  made  available  for  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  act." 

Now,  let  us  take  a  cruiser.  We  fully 
fund  a  cruiser.  That  money  may  not 
be  spent  for  5  years.  We  know  when  it 
will  be  spent.  We  have  put  it  in  the 
pipeline  to  spend  and  it  is  outlays. 
Each  year  as  the  time  comes  up  for 
spending,  we  look  at  the  outlay  ceil- 
ings and  that  is  the  thing  that  comes 
Into  effect.  The  Senator's  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it,  would  take  20  per- 
cent of  the  funds  that  have  been  ap- 
propriated in  the  past  and  remain  un- 
obligated at  September  30  and  say  use 
them  this  year,  in  1987.  They  may  well 
be  scheduled  for  the  completion  of 
that  cruiser  in  1988,  1989,  and  1990. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  On  his  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes.  for  my  ques- 
tion on  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tea. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me, 
but,  first  of  all,  I  must  point  out  if  the 
cruiser  he  is  talking  about  is  in  a  mul- 
tiyear contract 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  may  or  may  not 
be.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  This  would  have  no 
effect.  

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
could  have  unanimous  consent  that  we 
charge  the  time  to  one  another  as  we 
use  it,  therefore,  we  will  not  have  an 
argument  each  time.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  dialog  would  be  helpful 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  request  is  that  we 
charge  each  other  for  the  time  we  use; 
is  that  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  correct. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  we  do  not  have  multiyear 
contracts  on  all  appropriations  but  we 
do  fully  fimd  some  items  and  they  rep- 
resent the  bulk  of  the  funds  that  are 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  to  have  a  concept  in  this  bill  that 
does  not  deal  with  appropriations,  to 
say  that  the  moneys  to  be  used  to 
fimd  this  bill  are  to  come  from  the  un- 
obligated accounts  on  September  30  is 
in  effect  to  prejudge  the  appropria- 
tions bill  that  has  not  even  been 
marked  up. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  is 
doing  and  if  at  the  time  we  bring  the 
appropriations  bill  here  he  wants  us  to 
reach  out  and  find  the  imobligated 
balances  that  represent  savings— and  I 
would  call  the  Senator's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  last  year  I  did  that  with 
$6.7  billion  and  put  them  into  a  special 
fund,  and  that  fund  was  used  and  it 
represented  savings  from  the  past  and 
future  years,  I  might  add. 
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We  have  now  used  that  to  absorb 
$1.5  billion  for  the  shuttle.  This 
Senate  initiated  the  full  use  of  that  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations. 

I  say  respectfully  to  my  friend  that 
this  is  not  the  place,  because  this  is 
not  an  appropriations  bill.  This  is  an 
authorization  bill. 

This  authorization,  incidentally,  rep- 
resents about  two-thirds  of  the  money 
that  will  be  spent  in  1987.  One-third 
represents  the  amount  that  will  be 
spent  by  prior  years'  authorization, 
and  that  money  is  outlajrs.  As  we  con- 
sider budget  authority,  we  have  one 
ceiling;  and  as  we  consider  budget  out- 
lays, we  have  another  ceiling.  This 
amendment  deals  with  budget  author- 
ity on  budget  outlays,  and  I  think  it  is 
improper.     

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  permit  me 
to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognised 
on  his  time.    

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  exactly  at  this  point. 

He  says  that  if  I  want  to  bring  an 
amendment  on  the  appropriation  bill, 
that  will  l>e  OK.  I  must  inform  the 
Senator  from  Alaslm  that  if  I  offer  an 
amendment  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
as  I  did  last  year,  to  accomplish  the 
point  he  is  talking  about,  that  amend- 
ment will  be  ruled  out  of  order  as  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bill.  I  at- 
tempted to  do  this  very  thing  last  year 
and  I  could  not  do  it  because  it  was 
ruled  to  be  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill. 

This  is  the  only  biU  on  which  the 
Senator  or  any  other  Senator  on  the 
floor  can  offer  this,  to  either  the  au- 
thorization bill  or  the  appropriation 
bill,  to  accomplish  what  I  am  trying  to 
accomplish. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  says  that 
one-third  of  it  is  necessary  to  be  avail- 
able imder  the  process  that  we  follow 
of  budget  authority  versus  budget 
outlay.  I  point  out  to  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  more  than 
one-third  of  this  $6  billion  slush  fimd 
will  be  available.  I  am  only  taking  20 
percent. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  Members  will  see  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

This  says:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  or  of  this  act." 

I  am  always  suspicious  of  that— not 
suspicious  of  my  friend.  That  means 
disregard  the  whole  United  States 
Code.  That  means  that  specific 
moneys  we  have  authorized  for  tanks 
or  planes  or  cruisers  or  aircraft  carri- 
ers, whatever  it  is,  that  we  know  will 
not  be  spent  in  1987,  the  moneys  that 
are  still  unobligated  on  September  30, 
1986,  we  are  going  to  reduce  that 
amoimt  by  20  percent.  We  do  not 
Icnow  where  it  will  come  from,  but  we 
will  take  20  percent  of  them. 

Then,  this  amendment  directs  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  take 
into  account  that  that  20  percent 
which  has  already  been  i4>propriated 
will  be  used  in  1987. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  we  do  not  fund 
bridges  the  way  we  fund  ships.  When 
we  say  we  are  going  to  build  a  ship,  we 
forward  fund  it.  We  take  into  account 
a  projection  for  inflation,  and  that 
money  is  there  for  5  years.  I  can  tell 
you  that  on  September  30,  1986,  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  that  money  imexpend- 
ed  and  unobligated,  and  it  should  not 
be  touched  because  it  has  been  com- 
mitted by  law. 
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Mr.  WARNER.  Ifr.  President,  the 
managers  are  anxious  to  move  the  bill 
along,  and  we  are  going  to  yield  back 
the  time  we  have  on  this  amendment 
very  shortly. 

Fortimately.  we  have  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  in  the  n.S.  Senate 
who  has  some  remarks  to  make  on  this 
matter,  and  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fine  work  of  the  author  of 
this  amendment.  He  usually  does  a 
good  Job.  I  believe  he  is  on  the  wrong 
track  here. 

I  remember  when  we  had  the  system 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
whereby  we  Just  appropriated  for  a 
ship  what  we  thought  they  could  use 
for  that  year. 

Harry  Byrd.  Sr.,  was  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  he  raised  cain.  We  know  his 
record  of  honest  conservatism. 

We  finally  adopted  what  is  called 
fuU  fimding  as  to  ships  and  other 
costly  military  items.  That  is,  instead 
of  piling  them  up  on  the  books— so 
many  tanks  and  so  many  ships— you 
had  to  appropriate  the  money  when 
you  started  off  on  the  project. 

That  is  good  old  common  horse 
sense,  anyway.  I  suppose  it  was  15  or 
20  years  ago  that  we  finally  adopted 
that  method.  That  is  the  method  we 
are  following  today,  although  times 
have  changed  greatly.  But  we  are 
maintaining  under  this  system  what  I 
would  call  the  integrity  of  these  pur- 
chases and  these  large  costly  ships  and 
other  Items  we  use. 

You  can  get  a  ship  started,  but  if 
you  do  not  have  the  money  provided 
in  advance,  when  you  get  to  where  you 
want  to  put  the  arms  on  it,  you  have 
no  money  to  buy  them,  and  that  ruins 
the  whole  thing. 

For  that  reason.  I  think  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  stick  to  the  system. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  He  has  simunarized,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  the  pre- 
cise points  the  opposition  wishes  to 
make. 

Senator  Srxinns  used  the  example 
of  the  full  funding  principle  for  ships, 
but  it  applies  to  missiles,  tanks,  and  all 
other  forms  of  military  equipment. 

I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  go  back  to 
the  way  it  was  done  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  two 
Senators  wish  to  Join  in  speaking  In 
opposition.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  2  minutes,  and  then 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will 
follow  for  another  2  minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  with  this  reservation:  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Montana 


is  entirely  proper  in  offering  this 
amendment  on  this  authorization  bill, 
but  I  think  it  should  be  defeated  on  its 
merits  and  not  on  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  delayed  until  some  other 
time,  on  an  appropriations  bill. 

I  think  the  key  thing  is  this:  There 
is  complication  and  mistmderstanding 
between  budget  authority  and  budget 
outlays.  Budget  authority  is  good  and 
proper  because  it  sets  long-term  limits 
on  what  we  ^e  going  to  spend. 
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For  example,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Montana  will  say  this  is  not  what 
he  is  necessarily  aiming  at,  but  it 
would  hurt  an  important  program 
such  as  the  D-5  missile  which  will  go 
on  the  D-5  Trident  submarine.  That  is 
not  going  to  be  launched  until  the 
1990's.  but  we  have  that  in  the  budget 
authority,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  D-5  missiles  have  not  yet  come 
imder  contract  but  they  will  be  as  this 
program  moves  adong. 

Therefore,  as  true  as  it  is,  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  said,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  reduce  our  overall 
military  spending.  I  think  to  do  it  in  a 
fashion  with  only  20  minutes  of  equal- 
ly divided  debate  destroys  the  whole 
authorization,  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess and  does  not  aUow  us  to  let  the 
committees  who  have  jurisdiction  in 
this  area  to  properly  work. 

I  yield  back  any  other  time  that  I 
might  have  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I. 
too.  do  not  quibble  with  the  right  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana to  offer  this  amendment. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  Senate,  if 
someone  wants  to  attack  the  unobli- 
gated balances  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  then  it  seems  to  this  Senator 
he  ought  to  go  get  a  list  of  them  and 
then  put  them  here  before  the  Senate 
and  say  "We  want  to  take  20  percent 
of  this  unobligated  balances"  and  list 
them. 

I  think  you  would  be  amazed  with 
what  you  find.  Clearly,  you  would  find 
multiyear  contracts  that  are  halfway 
completed,  but  you  might  even  find 
single-year  contracts;  you  might  even 
find  some  4-months  contracts  the  way 
this  is  written,  because  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30  of  this  year  you  take  20  percent 
of  unobligated  balances. 

We  Imow  what  is  in  there.  We  ought 
to  teU  the  Senate.  If  someone  Is  seri- 
ous about  this,  we  ought  to  send  off 
and  get  a  list  of  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  things  that  ev- 
erybody is  for.  This  is  not  the  way  to 
cut  the  Defense  Department.  This  is 
the  way  to  perform  some  kind  of  sur- 
gery that  is  absolutely  absurd  because 
nobody  knows  what  it  will  do.  This 
does  not  mean  unobligated  balances; 


does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  allocated 
to  something  that  the  n.S.  Congress 
has  overwhelmingly  voted  for.  We  Just 
have  not  allocated  it  yet  because  of 
the  contract,  because  of  timing,  be- 
cause of  negotiating  or  because  you 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  multiyear  con- 
tract. 

So  I  urge  the  Senator  if  he  is  serious 
about  restraining  defense  further,  we 
are  restraining  it  dramatically.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  can  hardly  restrain 
defense  any  more  and,  nonetheless, 
the  deficits  are  not  going  down,  not 
because  of  defense,  but  because  of 
other  things,  because  we  are  spending 
in  other  areas  or  because  we  are  not 
collecting  the  taxes  that  we  expected. 

So  I  urge  that  we  be  reasonable.  If 
we  do  not  like  unobligated  balances  let 
us  do  something  about  analyzing  each 
one  and  telling  our  appropriators  to 
decide  whether  it  is  unneeded  or  not. 

The  overwhelming  percentage  will 
be  spent  for  things  we  voted  for.  This 
Is  an  accounting  method  to  call  it  un- 
obligated balances.  What  will  this  do 
to  the  Defense  Department?  We  do 
not  even  know  how  many  contracts 
will  they  have  to  cancel,  how  much 
procurement  that  they  have  to  stop 
that  we  are  for  that  we  are  unequivo- 
cally for.  perhaps  for  by  ratios  of  10  to 
1. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  answer  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

First  of  all.  under  the  amendment, 
the  Defense  Department  would  deter- 
mine which  of  the  programs  would  be 
slowed  down  slightly.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  funds  that  are  unobligated  have 
been  growing  and  growing  very  rapid- 
ly. To  increase  from  $24  to  $25  billion 
in  1981  to  $60  billion  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  in  unobligated  funds  is  a 
rapid  growth. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Tes;  under  the 
terms  we  have. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  make  an 
observation.  Obviously,  unobligated 
balances  in  the  past  5  years  have 
grown  because  we  have  decided  to  re- 
build the  defense  establishment  and 
we  are  spending  more  money  on  con- 
tract things  and  obligating  more  and 
more  money  because  of  what  we  have 
decided  to  do. 

It  has  to  happen.  If  it  did  not 
happen,  we  would  not  have  approved 
or  built  up  any  programs. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  unobligated  funds.  I  am  only  deal- 
ing with  unobligated  funds,  the  so- 
called  slush  fuind. 

There  are  savings  that  must  be 
made.    The    savings   must   be   made 


somewhere  in  the  defense  establish- 
ment. 

We  do  not  do  anything  about  mul- 
tiyear contracts.  They  are  already  ob- 
ligated. We  are  not  going  to  touch 
multiyear  contracts.  They  are  not  af- 
fected. The  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
make  the  determination. 

I  have  no  quarrel  at  all  with  the  full- 
funding  concept.  As  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  correctly  stated,  it  is  what 
was  needed. 

What  I  am  saying  in  the  amendment 
is  that  here  is  an  area  where  we  can 
afford  because  there  is  inflation,  be- 
cause there  has  been  overappropria- 
tions,  because  there  has  been  at  times 
some  management  that  you  could  call 
lax  or  unavoidable,  that  allows  unobli- 
gated funds  to  grow,  that  for  all  of 
these  reasons  we  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  select  what  is  absolutely 
essential,  but  we  reduce  the  amounts 
of  the  unobligated  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  retain  the  balance 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  30  sec- 
onds to  my  good  friend  from  Michi- 
gan, and  then  I  reserve  1  minute  to 
myself.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  minute  and  a  half  remaining. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EIXON.  With  all  due  respect  to 
my  able  colleague  from  Montana,  it  is 
not  fair  to  call  these  slush  funds.  They 
are  not  slush  funds. 

I  go  back  to  the  example  I  cited  a 
few  moments  ago.  We  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  building  important  missiles  to 
our  deterrent  Trident  submarines. 
Some  of  this  money  called  slush  funds 
that  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  referring  to  would  be  to  buy 
the  missiles  that  have  to  go  in  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  in  the  early  1990's. 

I  simply  say  it  is  not  a  slush  fund, 
and  I  hope  that  his  amendment  Is  de- 
feated.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  to  say  funds  are  unob- 
ligated Is  not  to  say  they  are  not 
needed.  These  are  not  unneeded  fimds 
being  cut  arbitrarily.  In  many  cases 
these  are  the  most  needed  funds  we 
have  in  vhe  whole  budget. 

For  instance,  we  say  put  $1  billion  in 
for  an  aircraft  carrier.  Some  of  that 
has  not  been  obligated.  The  radar  has 
not  been  obligated  because  it  only 
takes  a  year  to  build  a  radar,  but  it 
takes  5  years  to  build  the  aircraft  car- 
rier. Do  we  throw  out  the  radar  arbi- 
trarily? No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

BCr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  Just 
follow-on  with  the  distinguished  col- 


league from  Michigan  when  we,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  author- 
ize a  ship,  an  account  is  set  up.  a  line 
item.  The  ship  is  full  funded.  Each 
year  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  draws 
against  that  account  as  the  ship  is 
built  or  in  the  case  of  the  tanks.  840 
tanks  this  year,  an  accoimt  is  estab- 
lished for  840  tanks  and  as  each  tank 
Is  finished  during  the  course  of  several 
years  the  money  is  expended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  still  has  3  min- 
utes and  8  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
apologize.  I  was  informed  he  yielded 
back  his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
long  and  short  of  this  is  there  has  to 
be  cuts  on  this  bill.  It  is  over  budget 
both  in  outlays  and  in  authorization. 

The  amendment  would  bring  down 
this  budget  authority  in  the  bill 
enough  so  it  does  satisfy  the  budget 
requirements.  It  would  not  make  it 
right  for  budget  outlays.  But  it  would 
get  us  about  halfway  there.  That  is  so 
much  for  our  budget. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  facing  the 
possibility  of  sequester,  further  reduc- 
tions, which  would  have  to  be  made 
across  the  board. 

If  we  want  to  make  some  savings  and 
we  must  make  some  savings,  this  is,  I 
believe,  the  most  practical  area  to 
make  it  in  this  bill. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  rapid  pace, 
for  instance,  in  buying  tanks,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  then  make 
the  decision— do  they  want  to  slow 
down  procuring  so  many  tanks,  or  do 
they  want  to  slow  down  procuring  so 
many  missiles.  They  will  make  the  de- 
cision. But  the  decision  has  to  be 
made. 

Our  responsibility  here  in  Congress 
is  to  direct  in  which  way  these  savings 
should  be  made. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  best  way.  I 
hope  the  amendment  can  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  How  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana.   

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table,  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second. 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  vote  on  the 
first  amendment  will  occur  after  20 
minutes  of  debate  on  the  seomd 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

uaanatKKT  no.  scot 

(Purpofse:  To  reduce  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  Research,  Development.  Test 
and  Evaluation) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  my  second  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mkl- 
cHERl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2607. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  the 
figures  on  the  following  pages  are  deemed 
to  be  the  foUowing: 

On  page  10.  line  24.  "$4,093,318,650"  in 
Ueu  of  "$4,815,669,000". 

On  page  11.  line  2,  "$7,875,571,300"  in  Ueu 
of  "$9,265,378,000". 

On  page  11.  line  3.  "$12,672,542,050"  in 
Ueu  of  "$14,908,873,000". 

On  page  11.  line  4.  "$6,214,327,900"  in  Ueu 
of  "$7,310,974,000". 

D  1140 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
second  amendment  goes  directly  to  re- 
search and  development  funds  for  the 
Armed  Forces.  We  are  frequently 
asked  by  taxpayers.  Why  is  defense 
spending  so  high,  and  what  can  be 
done  to  reduce  It? 

What  can  be  done  to  reduce  it.  in  my 
Judgment.  Mr.  President,  is  to  take  on 
the  proposition  at  the  very  start  of 
weapons  procurement,  and  that  will 
have  to  be  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

For  each  of  the  Armed  Forces,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  amount 
available  as  authorized  under  this  bilL 
It  is  a  15-percent  cut  reduction,  a  15- 
percent  savings,  which  adds  up  to 
about  $6  billion.  Since  spending  cuts 
are  absolutely  essential,  this  is,  I  be- 
lieve, an  area  to  take  part  of  those 
cuts  from. 

We  cannot  reduce  troop  levels.  I  do 
not  believe,  because  of  our  commit- 
ments at  home  and  abroad  for  our  own 
national  defense  and  for  cooperation 
with  our  allies  around  the  world.  We 
cannot  reduce  readiness  and  should 
not  reduce  it. 

Therefore,  the  place  to  make  the 
cuts  is  right  head-on.  right  where  they 
start,  where  the  weapons  procurement 
system  starts.  It  is  called  research  and 
development,  and  that  is  where  I  sug- 
gest that  we  make  those  cuts  in  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
very  brief.  This  is  an  across-the-board 
cut  in  the  research  and  development 
account.  We  are  going  to  have  to  make 
some  cuts  in  the  conference.  Everyone 
knows  that.  We  have  been  up  front. 
We  have  been  honest.  We  have  told 
the  people  this  bill  is  over  the  ceiling. 

But  this  is  an  across-the-board  cut  in 
all  the  conventional  research  and  de- 
velopment. Our  committee  has  tried  to 
beef  up  that  conventional  research 
and  development.  We  have  had  some 
very  serious  cuts  in  some  of  the  inde- 
pendent agencies.  particularly 
DARPA.  the  Defense  Advance  Re- 
search Projects  Agency,  has  had  some- 
thing like  an  11-percent  cut  last  year 
under  the  Oramm-Rudman  distribu- 
tion that  took  place  in  February. 

We  also  had  a  report  from  the  De- 
fense Science  Board  that  the  United 
States  Is  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in 
armor  warfare  and  antlarmor  warfare. 
W«  know  we  have  a  serlouf  quantita- 
tive dlMdvantM*  In  the  military  force. 
We  have  (ot  to  oompeniate  for  that  in 
the  wlM  UM  of  technology. 

We  are  not  always  In  the  poeitlon  of 
■aylng  we  are  using  that  technology 
wiiely,  but  the  research  and  develop* 
ment  funds  are  the  very  area  where 
we  could  have  some  advantage  over 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

So  we  would  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. We  are  going  to  have  to  make 
cuts  in  the  conference  committee.  But 
this  is  Just  straight  across  the  board 
and  we  hope  we  can  have  a  lot  more 
discretion  in  choosing  and  piclcing 
from  higher  priority  programs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  make  this  across- 
the-board  cut^ 

Ifr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  We  in  the 
committee  already  took  out  $5.6  bil- 
lion. By  taking  out  another  $5.4  bil- 
lion, that  would  result  in  an  $11  billion 
taking  and  a  total  reduction  of  25  per- 
cent from  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8  minutes  and  15  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  from  Maine  may  desire. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  will  Just  take  a  couple 
of  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  sort  of  typical 
of  what  happens  during  the  course  of 
debate  on  a  defense  budget.  People  get 
up  day  after  day  and  add  program 
after  program— a  half  billion  dollars 
here.  $200  million  there,  another  $300 
million  for  this  program— and  during 
the  final  moments  of  the  debate  they 
are  going  to  say.  "We  are  spending  too 
much  for  defense.  Let's  Just  have  a  cut 
across  the  board,  but  don't  touch  per- 
sonnel. We  don't  want  to  do  that. 


Don't  touch  O&M.  operations  and 
maintenance.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
go.  Don't  touch  the  existing  weapons 
systems.  Let's  cut  R&D  across  the 
board."  the  one  area  we  have  to  put 
more  money  into  if  we  are  going  to  try 
to  overcome  the  conventional  deficien- 
cies that  we  currently  suffer  from. 

Everyone  recognizes  we  cannot 
match  the  Soviets  tank  for  tank,  man 
for  man.  in  a  NATO  versus  Warsaw 
Pact  confrontation.  Technology  is  the 
one  thing  we  have  to  compensate  for 
our  conventionad  deficiencies. 

So  this  is  the  very  area  we  have  to 
do  more,  not  less,  in.  The  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  that  the 
way  to  save  money  is  to  take  an  arbi- 
trary meat-axe.  across-the-board  cut  in 
R&D,  would  jeopardize  our  national 
security  for  the  future  and  not  im- 
prove it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  desires. 

Mr.  TimRMOND.  Mr.  President,  of 
all  the  programs  that  should  not  be  re- 
duced is  research  and  development.  It 
is  because  of  research  and  develop- 
ment that  we  are  able,  through  radio, 
to  get  words  through  the  air;  to  view 
pictures  that  come  through  the  air. 
Because  of  research  and  development, 
we  were  able  to  put  a  man  on  the 
Moon.  Because  of  research  and  devel- 
opment, we  have  been  able  to  develop 
a  new  Army  tank  that  can  compete 
with  the  Soviet  tanks.  Because  of  re- 
search and  development,  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  intercontinental  mis- 
siles to  combat  those  of  the  Soviets. 

If  there  is  anything  important  in  de- 
fense, it  is  research  and  development. 
Not  only  has  research  and  develop- 
ment benefited  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  benefits  of  that  research 
have  gone  to  civilization  in  many 
other  ways.  It  has  been  beneficial  to 
our  country. 

By  all  means.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  cut  across  the  board 
this  research  and  develoment.  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
desires. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
manager  has  5  minutes  and  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
have  two  amendments  before  us  to 
vote  on.  The  first  amendment  shows 
absolutely  no  understanding  of  the 
procurement  process.  This  amendment 
picks  one  day  during  the  year  and  says 
that  whatever  funds  have  not  been  ob- 
ligated that  day  constitute  a  slush 
fund.  Funds  appropriated  for  a  piu-- 
pose  for  which  no  contracts  have  been 
signed  are  tmobligated  balances.  We 
can't  sign  a  contract  the  day  Congress 
provides  funds.  The  amendment  shows 
a  total  lack  of  understanding  of  any- 


thing related  to  procurement.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  confuses  people  into  think- 
ing we  have  got  all  this  money  sitting 
out  there  in  a  slush  fund.  I  think  that 
is  unfortunate. 

But  to  propose  cutting  the  funds 
that  we  have  set  aside  on  an  unobligat- 
ed basis  to  pay  for  procurement  is  Just 
absolutely  absurd  policy. 

The  second  amendment  would  be 
more  appealing  to  me  if  the  Senator 
said  what  he  wanted  to  cut.  We  have 
to  use  across-the-board  cuts  at  the  end 
of  the  budget  process  in  something 
like  Gramm-Rudman  if  Congress  will 
not  do  its  job  because  we  cannot  have 
anybody  else  come  in  and  set  priorities 
if  Congress  will  not  set  them. 

But  if  the  Senator  really  wants  to 
cut  something,  let  him  tell  us  what  he 
wants  to  cut.  Do  you  want  to  cut  R&D 
for  the  D-S  missile?  Do  you  want  to 
cut  R&D  for  the  advanced  technology 
bomber?  Do  you  want  to  cut  R&D  for 
the  C-17? 

We  have  already  cut  R&D  by  $5.S 
billion.  But  we  did  not  lay  we  are  cut- 
ting R&D  by  $5.6  billion.  We  took  the 
list  and  we  went  down  the  list  and  we 
let  people  chooM. 

If  the  Senator  had  offered  an 
amendment  like  that,  I  would  give  it 
serious  consideration.  I  do  not  consid- 
er this  to  be  a  serious  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
answer  the  Senator  from  Texas  right 
at  this  point  and  state  that  I  would 
prefer  that  either  the  committee  make 
the  cuts  or  the  Defense  Department 
make  the  cuts.  This  is  exactly  what 
this  amendment  does.  Since  the  com- 
mittee has  not  come  in  under  budget, 
it  has  come  in  over  budget,  this 
amendment  permits  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  Navy,  and  Army,  to  suggest 
where  the  cuts  will  be  made. 

It  Is  obvious  that  cuts  are  necessary. 
This  gives  them  the  leeway  to  make 
those  cuts  since  the  committee  has  not 
made  the  cuts. 

Mr.  President.  I  retain  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  l^ELCHER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  and  20  seconds. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  our  time. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes  and  17  seconds. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  use  all  of  that  time.  I  will  use  2  or 
3  minutes  now  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance so  we  can  get  on  with  the  vote. 

But  first  of  all  let  me  say  that  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
meeting  our  responsibility,  to  come  in 
with  authorizing  bills  and  appropria- 
tions bills  that  are  within  the  budget 
is  a  clear  responsibility. 


It  makes  it  absolutely  essential  we 
do  that,  and  particularly  for  Defense, 
or  we  will  have  sequestering  and 
across-the-board  cuts  in  every  catego- 
ry. We  will  have  no  choice  then.  So 
this  type  of  amendment,  as  well  as  the 
previous  amendment,  are  sensible  and 
logical  amendments  to  be  taken  up, 
and  I  hope  voted  affirmatively. 

There  is  $36  billion  in  research  and 
development  in  this  bill.  We  have  been 
running  about  at  that  pace  for  the 
past  several  years,  between  $36  billion 
and  $38  billion  in  research  and  devel- 
opment for  the  Armed  Forces.  It  is  the 
area  where  the  Pentagon  spending  has 
increased  most  dramatically  and  the 
most  rapidly  in  proportion  to  all  other 
areas.  That  is  saying  a  lot. 

We  ask  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy  or 
the  Army,  "How  much  more  can  you 
use,"  the  answer  will  be  always,  "Yes, 
we  could  use  more;  we  have  these 
needs,  these  requirements,  these 
things  we  would  like  to  do."  When  cut- 
ting Is  necessary,  you  have  to  select 
the  proper  place  to  cut.  On  weapons 
procurement,  new  weapons  systems, 
this  is  a  proper  place  to  cut.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  made  the  bill  come  In 
at  a  level  that  is  within  the  budget. 
Somebody  has  to  do  something.  I  am 
saying  in  this  particular  amendment 
since  It  is  over  budget,  since  it  Is  too 
high,  we  will  allow  the  Secretaries  of 
the  respective  forces  to  make  their  de- 
cision on  where  it  would  be  cut. 

I  hope  this  amendment  as  well  as 
the  previous  amendment  can  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

MOnOIf  TO  TABUC  AKKNDIIZirT  NO.  2673 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  vote  will  occur 
first  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafforo] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradlkt]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Eaglxtom]  is  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
nays  8.  as  follows: 


[RollcaU  Vote  No.  200  Leg.] 
TEAS-B9 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  Ml  Leg.] 
TEAS-93 


Abdnor 

Olenn 
Ooldwkter 

McCIure 
McConneU 

Abdnor 
Andrews 

Ooldwater 
CJore 

MrTnnndl 

Andrew* 

Aimstrons 

Oore 

MltcheU 

Armstrong 

Oortoo 

Mitchell 

Bauciu 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Qiamm 

lioynihan 

Bentaen 

Qrunm 

MurkowiU 

Bentaen 

Oraasley 

MutkowiU 

Blden 

Ormasley 

Nicklea 

Blden 

Harkln 

Nkkles 

BlngamAn 

Hart 

Nunn 

Blngaman 

Hart 

Noun 

Boren 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatch 

Packwood 

BOKhWitE 

Hatfield 

Preasler 

Rnmhwlts 

Hawkins 

Pdl 

BroyhUl 

Hawklni 

Quayle 

Broyhlll 

Hecht 

Preasler 

Bumpen 

Bedit 

Rlesle 

Bumpen 

Henin 

Pryor 

BynJ 

Hefltn 

RockefeUer 

Byrd 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Ch&fee 

Heiu 

Roth 

Chafee 

Helms 

Riegle 

ChUe« 

Hdiiis 

Chiles 

HoUings 

Rockefeller 

Cochrmn 

HoUinss 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Saaser 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Johniton 

Simon 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Sartanes 

D'ABUltO 

Kifhaiim 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kif  hanm 

Saaser 

Duiforth 

Kaaten 

Specter 

Danforth 

Kaaten 

Slmflo 

DeConcinl 

Kennedy 

8t«nniii 

DeCODdni 

Kennedy 

ninipson 

Denton 

Kerry 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kerry 

Specter 

DUon 

lAutenbers 

Symms 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

nodd 

Lazalt 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Dole 

Leahy 

Trible 

Dole 

Leahy 

Symms 

Domenld 

Levin 

Wallop 

Domenld 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Durenberxer 

Long 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Long 

Trible 

Evmiw 

Lusar 

Weleker 

Evans 

\^tM^* 

Wallop 

Exon 

M.ttiU. 

WUaon 

Exon 

*M^t%^kmM 

Warner 

rord 

ICaUunaca 

Zorlnsky 

FOrd 

Wsieker 

0«ni 

Mmttlncly 

Oam 

Mattlngly 

Wilson 

NAYS-8 

Olmn 

MoClurs 

Zortnsky 

Burdlok 

ItolelMT 

Proxflilrt 

NAYS-4 

Harkln 

MaUMibMiffl 

Pryor 

Burdiek 

Mglehtr 

Inouyt 

Ml 

Hatflald 

rrosmlr* 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

NOT  VOTIKO. 

-1 

Bradley 

■Mtoton 

StAfford 

Bradlty 

■•ftoton 

atafford 

So  the  motion  to  table  amendment 
No.  2672  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
vote  will  be  a  10-mlnute  vote.  Let  me 
alert  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  that 
we  are  going  to  try  to  stick  to  the  15 
minutes  and  maybe  have  some  other 
10-mlnute  votes.  A  lot  of  people  are 
anxious  to  leave  at  an  early  horn- 
today,  so  let  us  try  to  keep  the  votes 
within  bounds. 

MOnOIf  TO  TABLE  AMENDMKirT  NO.  aSOT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mel- 
CHERl.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stajtord] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Eagleton]  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  93, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2607  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1220 

Mr.  ANDREWS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recog- 
n^ed. 

Mr.   ANDREWS.   Mr.   President.   I. 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
clerk  suspend,  and  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  a  brief  observation 
while  we  have  Senators  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  if  it  does  not  come  out  of  the 
time  allotted  we  may  have. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
time  not  be  charged  to  either  side.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators who  may  have  other  conferences 
going  on,  it  is  apparent  to  me  that  this 
amendment  will  take  about  40  min- 
utes. Then  we  have  a  Simon  amend- 
ment, if  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  next,  and  that  one 
will  take  about  30  minutes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  be  willing  to 
stack  votes  after  his  debate.  If  he 
would  be  willing  to  do  that,  we  could 
debate  the  Andrews  amendment,  then 
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the  Simon  amendment,  and  then  have 
perhatM  a  15-mlnute.  10-mlnute  roll- 
call  as  we  did  on  the  last  two.  if  the 
Senator  would  be  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  more  you  get 
away  from  the  debate,  might  I  point 
out  to  my  colleague,  the  less  chance 
the  amendment  has,  but  I  am  interest- 
ed in  preserving  the  time  of  the 
Senate.  I  might  even  take  less  than  40 
minutes.  I  would  rather  take  30  min- 
utes and  debate  it  and  have  the  vote  at 
the  end  of  the  debate. 

Ii4r.  NUNN.  I  can  inform  my  col- 
leagues then  that  apparently  we  will 
have  a  vote  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  about  1  o'clock.  Then  we 
would,  say.  15  minutes  and  at  1:15  we 
would  start.  If  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  on  the 
Simon  amendment,  have  a  30-minute 
debate  on  that  and  probably  have  an- 
other vote  shortly  before  2  o'clock. 

Then  it  would  be  our  preference— 
again  it  depends  on  the  Chair's  recog- 
nition; we  do  not  control  that— it 
would  be  our  preference  to  take  up 
two  amendments  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  BuicPDts],  followed  by 
an  amendment  on  MilCon  by  Senator 
FoBD,  followed  by  a  Byrd  amendment 
on  the  advanced  technical  bomber. 

We  could  have  debate  on  all  of  those 
amendments.  I  think  all  of  those  will 
require  rollcalls. 

Now,  after  we  leave  those  amend- 
ments, the  rest  of  the  list  it  seems  to 
us  we  can  work  out.  It  is  going  to  take 
some  time  to  work  them  out,  but  they 
should  not  require  that  many  rollcalls. 
But  then  we  also  have  the  debt  ceiling 
and  we  have  final  passage  so  that  gives 
our  Members  some  idea  of  where  we 
are. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  I  could  Juist  ven- 
ture this,  that  if  everyone  cooperates 
and  we  move  everything  expeditiously, 
we  could  be  through  at  least  with  this 
bill  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5,  5:30.  6  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  for  a  moment. 
Senators  should  be  advised  that  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
agreed  to  last  evening.  Senator  Aw- 
Dssws'  amendment  is  limited  to  20 
minutes  equally  divided. 

B«r.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
that  was  a  mistake  and  I  believe  that 
it  was  on  my  part.  I  think  they  had 
asked  for  40  minutes  and  the  unani- 
mous consent  was  propounded  for  20 
minutes.  So  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  if  it  is  satisfactory  for 
both  sides,  it  be  30  minutes  Instead  of 
20  minutes  equally  divided  between 
the  proponents  and  opponents. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democraticleader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  Just  want  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  managers  of  the  bill  that 


I  do  have  a  national  trade  amendment 
which  I  may  want  to  call  up  prior  to 
the  Stealth,  B-1  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  I  think  there  would 
be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  last  vote  took 
about  10  V^  minutes.  We  were  right  on 
the  money.  We  are  going  to  try  to 
keep  the  votes  at  15  minutes.  So  I 
would  say  to  all  my  colleagues— and  I 
know  it  may  be  a  little  hard  on  the 
Senate  conferees  on  the  tax  bill  be- 
cause they  are  some  distance  away— 
we  are  going  to  try  to  keep  the  votes 
to  15  minutes  and  that  will  make  all  of 
us  happy,  particularly  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Prtor]. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  my  name  is  evoked  in  this  debate, 
if  the  majority  leader  will  yield  just  a 
moment,  most  of  this  week— and  I  say 
this  respectfully— most  of  our  rollcall 
votes  seem  to  be  taking  about  25  min- 
utes. And  I  would  just  like  to  say,  why, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  in 
the  interest  of  getting  out  of  here  at  a 
reasonable  time,  could  we  not  have  10- 
minute  rollcall  votes  on  all  amend- 
ments and  on  all  issues?  I  know  that 
the  Senator  says  the  tax  conferees  are 
meeting  somewhere  else,  but  maybe 
they  could  come  over  here  and  accom- 
modate us  a  little  bit.  I  just  respectful- 
ly suggest  that  we  could  probably  save 
1  or  1V4  hours  today  if  we  could  limit 
those  votes  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  confer  with  Sena- 
tors Packwood  and  Long  the  next 
time  they  come  to  vote— we  will  keep 
the  next  one  at  15— and  if  it  is  all  right 
with  them,  I  will  make  that  request. 

D  1230 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  Wilson  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Wilson 
amendment  be  set  aside  for  the  consid- 
eration of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield 
to  me  for  a  statement,  without  the 
time  being  charged  against  him? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  If  the  Senator  is 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  I  yield 
3  minutes  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  my  time,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
does  not  begin  to  run  until  the  amend- 
ment Is  reported. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  jrlelding. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 


URGING  THE  SOVIET  UNION  TO 
CONTINUE  ITS  NUCLEAR  TEST 
MORATORIUM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  now  sent  an  unmistak- 
able signal  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion that  the  time  has  come  for  a  new 
effort  to  achieve  an  end  to  nuclear 
testing. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Senate  called  on 
the  administration  to  begin  immediate 
comprehensive  test  ban  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  ratify 
two  other  long-dormant  treaties  which 
limit  the  size  of  nuclear  explosions.  On 
Friday,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  legislation  to  cut  off  funds  for 
all  but  very  low-yield  United  States 
nuclear  tests  after  January  1.  1987.  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  agrees  to  the 
same  threshold  and  accepts  a  seismic 
monitoring  network  within  its  borders 
to  verify  the  test  limits. 

For  the  past  year,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  observed  a  imilateral  moratorium 
on  nuclear  tests,  and  many  of  us  in 
Congress  have  urged,  to  no  avail,  that 
President  Reagan  should  reciprocate. 
The  Soviet  moratorium,  after  two  ex- 
tensions in  the  past  year,  was  sched- 
uled to  end  on  August  6,  the  anniver- 
sary of  Hiroshima,  and  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  the  Russians  will  agree  to 
a  further  extension  in  the  face  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  adamant  op- 
position. 

It  is  now  certain  that  President 
Reagan  will  be  asked  to  sign  legisla- 
tion that  contains  strong  measures  in 
support  of  efforts  to  achieve  a  compre- 
hensive nuclear  test  ban  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Soviet  Union 
not  to  resume  nuclear  testing  in  the 
face  of  these  unprecedented  actions  by 
Congress.  Resumption  of  testing 
would  do  serious  damage  to  the  long- 
awaited  possibility  of  progress  in  this 
essential  area  of  arms  control.  I  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  announce 
its  intention  to  continue  its  moratori- 
um so  long  as  there  is  a  realistic 
chance  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion will  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  also  urge  I>resident  Reagan  to  rec- 
ognize the  mandate  that  is  building  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  coimtry  for  a 
treaty  banning  all  nuclear  tests.  Such 
a  treaty  has  been  a  top  arms  control 
priority  of  every  administration  since 
Elisenhower- and  now,  at  a  time  when 
the  technology  for  verification  is  indis- 
putable, at  a  time  when  the  Soviet 
leadership  is  receptive,  it  would  be  ir- 
responsible for  the  United  States  to 
say  no. 
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The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

AMZirDitEirr  mo.  26 lO 
(Purpose:  To  delete  the  requirement  relat- 
ing to  purchase  of  alcoholic  beverages  for 

resale) 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drews] proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2610: 

On  page  203.  strike  out  lines  1  through  13. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  are 
asked  to  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Abdnor,  Burdick,  Inouys, 
and  NicKLES  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  siimmarize  very  briefly,  because  I 
do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time  on 
this  amendment.  We  have  a  number  of 
amendments  to  consider. 

This  amendment  is  to  put  back  into 
place  the  alcochol  beverages  provision 
that  is  now  law.  We  had  a  recorded 
vote  in  the  Senate  last  December,  and 
66  Senators  voted  for  our  amendment; 
29  voted  against  it.  It  is  now  the  law  of 
the  land. 

In  constructing  the  bill  before  us, 
they  removed  it.  The  alcohol  provision 
is  very  simple.  It  says  that  on  our  sev- 
eral military  bases  around  the  Nation, 
if  they  are  located  within  a  State,  they 
must  purchase  their  alcoholic  bever- 
ages from  wholesalers  within  that 
State,  so  that  they  pay  the  appropri- 
ate local  and  State  taxes.  It  is  really  a 
local  protection  act  more  than  any- 
thing else.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  it  is  working  well. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  the  fact  that  31  Gover- 
nors support  this  amendment;  four  are 
noncommittal;  15  Governors  gave  no 
response.  So  not  only  have  56  Senators 
voted  on  a  recorded  vote  for  this 
amendment,  with  only  29  opposing, 
but  no  Governor  of  the  50  Governors 
opposes  it,  on  the  iNtsls  of  a  letter 
from  Governor  Clinton  to  his  col- 
leagues in  the  National  Governors  As- 
sociation. Thirty-one  positive;  IS,  no 
reponse;  4,  noncommittal. 

Following  that  brief  summary.  I 
point  out  that  section  8099  places 
some  necessary  restrictions  on  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  procure  alcoholic  beverages.  It  says 
that  none  of  the  fimds  appropriated 
could  be  used  to  procure  alcoholic  bev- 
erages except  within  the  State  where 
the  military  installation  is  located.  In 


other  words,  these  bases  then  become 
good  neighbors.  They  are  paying  the 
appropriate  tax  on  the  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, and  that  is  used  to  police  the  po- 
tential misuse  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
They  are  not  paying  more  for  the 
drinks. 

Before  Congress  adopted  section! 
8099,  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
preparing  to  waste  millions  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  order  to  build  its 
own  alcoholic  beverages  distribution 
system.  This  alcoholic  beverages  distri- 
bution system  would  purchase  alcohol- 
ic beverages  from  central  sources 
rather  than  from  established,  in-State 
sources,  and  fly  it  in  on  military  air- 
craft. We  addressed  the  issue  in  the 
Senate  last  December.  Local  option 
won.  Despite  that  rather  clear  state- 
ment by  the  Senate,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  included  a  provi- 
sion, section  1205,  in  the  fiscal  1987 
authorization  bill  to  repeal  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  opponents  say  that  DOD  will 
lose  over  $10  million  in  lost  profits  as  a 
result  of  it;  that  since  such  profits  are 
used  to  help  morale,  welfare,  and 
recreation  activities,  the  lost  profits 
come  directly  out  of  the  soldiers'  pock- 
ets. That  is  baloney.  It  is  not  true. 

Section  8099  does  not  mandate  lost 
profits.  It  merely  states  that  the  mili- 
tary bases  should  purchase  from  in- 
State  sources.  The  section  only  affects 
wholesale  prices,  not  retail  profits. 

It  is  misleading  for  the  DOD  to 
claim  lost  profits  when  it  fails  to  in- 
clude hidden  taxpayer's  subsidies  in 
the  example.  Examples  of  hidden  t^- 
payers'  subsidies  regarding  military 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  include  the 
construction  of  the  facilities,  the  ware- 
house, the  transportation  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  the  ordering  of  different 
brands  and  sizes  and  quantities. 

With  an  administration  that  advo- 
cates New  Federalism  for  privatiza- 
tion, does  it  make  sense  for  the  DOD 
to  enter  into  competition  with  services 
in  our  States  by  the  private  sector? 

I  believe  that  DOD  should  concen- 
trate on  military  matters  and  not  get 
into  an  alcoholic  beverages  pipeline 
for  the  central  purchasing  in  the 
avoidance  of  local  State  taxes. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  any  more 
time  of  the  Senate,  because  we  have  a 
ntmiber  of  important  issues  to  address. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WnJSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas  5 
minutes  of  our  time. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
first  set  the  issue  straight  in  terms  of 
what  our  record  is  on  this  amendment. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
conference  last  year  rejected  this  pro- 
posal as  an  outright  rip  off  of  the 
American  soldier.  It  is  a  proposal  that 
prevent  competition  and  denies  bene- 
fits to  the  people  who  serve  in  the 
military,  who  bear  the  burden  of  de- 


fending the  free  world  and  who  keep 
Ivan  back  from  the  gate. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  in  a 
rider,  legislating  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  put  in  this  provision.  It  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  late  hour  in  the  debate. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  had 
announced  that  he  would  table  all 
amendments  to  expedite  adjournment. 
The  provision  was  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  and  it  was 
defeated  not  on  its  merits  but  by  the 
clock. 

The  issue  here  is  a  simple  issue.  We 
currently  have  a  provision  where  the 
military,  through  the  NCO  and  Offi- 
cers Club  and  through  purchases  on 
bases,  goes  out  and  competitively  bids 
for  beer,  wine,  and  other  types  of  alco- 
hol. They  seek  the  best  price  they  can 
find. 

Under  existing  law,  Mr.  President, 
beer  cannot  be  sold  on  a  military  tmse 
for  any  less  than  10  percent  below 
what  is  being  sold  on  the  local  market. 
Competitive  purchase  under  this 
system  generates  a  substantial  earn- 
ing. That  earning  is,  in  turn,  used  for 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  programs,  it  is 
used  for  child  care,  it  is  used  for  librar- 
ies, it  is  used  for  physical  fitness  cen- 
ters and  other  forms  of  quality  of  life 
programs  for  our  service  i}ersonnel. 

As  to  the  argument  that  military 
bases  ought  to  be  good  neighbors,  I 
would  like  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Republic, 
communities  have  tried  to  get  the 
Army  to  come  out  and  open  bases  in 
their  area.  They  begged  the  Army  to 
come  and  protect  them  from  the  Indi- 
ans, to  promote  the  local  economy, 
and  once  they  are  there  they  try  to  rip 
them  off  every  single  day. 

This  amendment  is  no  different  than 
the  medicine  dealers  outside  the  first 
Army  post  that  was  built  on  the  fron- 
tier. This  amendment  is  a  backhanded 
way  to  tax  items  sold  on  military  bases 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  always 
denied.  It  is  a  way  to  prevent  competi- 
tion and  deny  the  benefits  received 
through  competitive  pim:hase. 

Obviously,  we  all  know  Governors 
are  for  this.  They  want  money.  We 
luiow  local  alcohol  distributors  are  for 
it  because  they  want  monopoly  profits. 
But  its  not  right. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  remember 
that  our  warriors  do  not  have  lobby- 
ists. They  are  out  working  and  sweat- 
ing this  afternoon,  to  be  ready  to 
defend  the  Republic,  to  keep  Ivan 
back  from  the  gate.  Our  Job  in  the 
Senate  is  to  see  they  are  not  forgotten. 

I  flatly  reject  the  idea  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  that 
the  military  bases  are  not  good  neigh- 
bors. In  fact,  I  am  willing  to  say  here 
and  now  that  anybody  who  thinks  he 
has  a  raw  deal  with  a  military  base  in 
his  State,  anybody  who  thinks  that  he 
is  not  getting  a  good  deal  because  he 
cannot  tax  things  sold  on  base,  let  me 
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help  you.  I  wlU  agree  to  allow  any  of 
these  military  bases  to  be  moved  to 
Texas. 

The  truth  is  that  we  all  want  mili- 
tary bases.  We  beg  to  get  them.  We 
use  logrolling  to  bring  them  to  our 
State  and  then  we  get  them  there,  and 
many  want  to  profiteer  on  them. 

I  know  the  beer  distributors,  the 
wine  distributors,  and  the  whiskey  dis- 
tributors want  a  local  monopoly.  They 
want  to  prevent  competition.  Who  can 
blame  them? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  allow 
special  Interest  to  rip  off  the  people 
who  provide  for  our  freedom.  Do  not 
allow  funds  that  are  going  for  quality 
of  life  and  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  to 
be  taxed  away  by  government  or  to  be 
siphoned  away  by  people  who  want 
monopoly  profits. 

Local  distributor  can  sell  if  they  are 
competitive.  Our  program  encourages 
local  purchases  if  local  prices  are  com- 
petitive. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  to  defeat  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILSON.  B4r.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  remain.  Five  minutes  has 
been  consumed  thus  far. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Section  1205  of  the  committee  bill, 
which  this  amendment  would  delete, 
simply  requires  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  military  services  to  pur- 
chase alcoholic  beverages  for  resale  in 
DOD  installations  in  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economic  manner,  without 
regard  to  the  location  of  the  source  of 
the  beverage. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  have  to 
include  a  provision  in  our  bill  requir- 
ing DOD  to  purchase  something  "in 
the  most  efficient  and  economic 
manner."  The  reason  the  committee 
had  to  take  this  unusual  step  was  be- 
cause the  fiscal  year  1986  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act  Included  a  provision— 
(section  8099  >— that  had  Just  the  oppo- 
site effect:  It  required  that  all  alcohol- 
ic beverages  purchased  with  non-ap- 
propriated funds  for  resale  on  a  mili- 
tary installation  located  in  the  United 
States  be  purchased  in  the  State  in 
which  the  military  installation  is  lo- 
cated. 

If  I  ever  saw  a  special  interest  piece 
of  legislation,  Bfr.  President,  this  pro- 
vision in  last  year's  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  was  it.  Unfortunately, 
this  amendment  being  offered  today 
fits  the  same  description,  because  it 
will  continue  to  benefit  alcoholic  bev- 
erage distributors  in  every  State  and 
wn&e  of  the  State  governments  at  the 


expense  of  important  morale,  welfare 
and  recreation  programs  for  our  mili- 
tary servicemen  and  their  families. 

Today  all  of  the  military  services  sell 
alcoholic  beverages  in  military  pack- 
age stores,  in  officer  and  enlisted 
clubs,  and  in  military  exchanges  locat- 
ed on  military  installations.  Under  De- 
fense Department  policies,  the  prices 
in  military  pacleage  stores  must  be 
within  10  percent  of  the  prices  of  local 
civilian  commercial  outlets  to  prevent 
unfair  competition. 

The  profits  from  sales  of  alcohol  in 
military  pacluige  stores,  like  the  prof- 
its from  the  military  exchanges  and 
officer  and  enlisted  clubs,  are  used  in 
supporting  the  morale,  welfare  and 
recreation  programs  in  each  of  the 
military  services.  These  important  pro- 
grams operate  physical  fitness  centers. 
libraries,  child  care  centers,  outdoor 
recreation  programs  and  other  activi- 
ties which  exist  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  military  members  and  their 
families. 

In  1983,  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  States  cannot 
regulate  where  the  military  services 
purchase  alcoholic  beverages.  As  a 
result,  the  military  services  developed 
consolidated  alcohol  purchasing  pro- 
grams to  buy  in  volume  directly  from 
the  cost  competitive  source,  regardless 
of  location. 

Since  section  8099  of  the  fiscal  year 
1986  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
became  law,  however,  the  military 
services  have  been  forced  to  purchase 
aU  of  the  alcohol  for  resale  on  a  mili- 
tary installation  within  the  State 
where  the  military  installation  is  lo- 
cated. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  terrible  pro- 
curement policy,  and  flies  directly  in 
the  face  of  all  of  the  pressure  Con- 
gress is  putting  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  increase  competition  in 
defense  procurement.  This  provision 
has  severely  restricted  competition  be- 
cause it  has  eliminated  the  military 
services'  current  ability  to  negotiate 
and  purchase  alcohoUc  beverages  in 
volvune  from  the  most  competitive 
source.  According  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment, as  a  result  of  section  8099  of 
last  year's  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  the  military  services'  longstand- 
ing purchasing  practices  for  alcoholic 
beverages  have  had  to  be  replaced  on 
an  emergency  basis;  in-State  sources 
have  found  it  difficult  to  react  to  the 
sudden  demands  of  military  installa- 
tions; and  certain  products  are  not 
even  available  in  certain  States.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  we  have  all  been 
hearing  from  the  local  alcoholic  bever- 
age distributors  back  home  on  this 
one;  they  luiow  a  good  deal  when  they 
see  it. 

Mr.  President,  section  8099  of  the 
fiscal  year  1986  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act  has  also  reduced  the  profits 
from  military  package  stores  and 
thereby  reduced  the  amount  of  funds 


available  each  year  to  support  morale, 
welfare,  and  recreation  programs  for 
our  military  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates that  the  requirement  to  pur- 
chase all  alcoholic  beverages  in  State 
will  cost  military  morale,  welfare  and 
recreation  programs  $22  million  this 
year  from  reduced  pacltage  store  prof- 
its. The  potential  out-year  annual 
impact  could  go  as  high  as  $46  million 
in  reduced  profits. 

Mr.  President,  this  kind  of  money 
wouldn't  be  missed  in  a  lot  of  defense 
hardware  programs,  but  we  are  talking 
here  about  programs  that  have  a 
direct  and  immediate  impact  on  the 
day-to-day  quality  of  life  of  military 
members  and  their  families.  Just  to 
maintain  the  present  level  of  morale, 
welfare  and  recreation  programs.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  raise  the  level  of  ap- 
propriated fimding  for  these  activi- 
ties—which is  unlikely— or  the  military 
services  will  have  to  raise  the  current 
user  fees  and  charges  for  these  activi- 
ties. 

Finally,  section  8099  of  the  fiscal 
year  1986  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
undermines  the  Federal  Government's 
sovereign  immunity  from  taxation  by 
the  States  and  provides  an  inequitable 
benefit  only  to  certain  States.  Each  of 
the  32  States  where  State-licensed, 
commercial  distributors  serve  as 
wholesalers  are  able  to  collect  alcohol 
beverage  taxes  from  the  military— and 
the  Federal  Government— on  an  indi- 
rect basis.  But  there  are  18  States 
where  the  States  themselves  are  the 
alcohoUc  beverage  wholesalers  and 
where  the  prices  charged  directly  to 
the  military  cannot  include  State 
taxes  because  this  would  amount  to  il- 
legal direct  taxation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  These  18  monopoly 
States  are  not  able  to  share  in  the 
windfall  tax  collections  that  would  be 
enjoyed  by  the  32  license  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  the  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment  if  they  want  to 
force  the  military  services  to  buy  ev- 
erything they  use  on  a  military  instal- 
lation within  the  State  in  which  the 
Installation  is  located?  Why  stop  at  al- 
coholic beverages?  Why  not  extend 
this  in-State  purchase  requirement  to 
fuel,  food,  and  every  other  commodity 
that  can  have  an  organized  lobby  come 
in  here  and  luiock  on  doors  like  the  al- 
coholic beverage  distributors  have 
done? 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  included  section  1205  in 
the  fiscal  year  1987  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  because  section  8099  of  last 
year's  Defense  Appropriations  Act  is  a 
narrow,  special  interest  provision  that 
reduces  competition;  undermines  the 
sovereign  immimlty  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  subjecting  it  to  man- 
datory indirect  taxation  by  some  of 
the  States;  and  significantly  reduces 
funds  for  important  morale,  welfare 


and  recreation  programs  for  our  mili- 
tary members  and  their  families. 

I  urge  any  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee  position  and  oppose  this 
amendment  to  delete  the  requirement 
for  DOD  activities  to  purchase  alco- 
holic beverages  in  the  most  efficient 
and  economic  manner  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  strongly  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  I  think  he  was  right 
on  target.  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

What  we  provide  for  in  the  DOD  is 
to  purchase  things  in  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economic  manner  possible. 
Those  criteria  are  supposed  to  guide 
the  Pentagon. 

Then  we  turn  around  and  say  in  this 
case  we  do  not  mean  it. 

Why  do  we  not  go  out  and  say  every 
State  buys  its  own  tanks,  buys  all  food 
within  the  State?  Why  do  we  not  buy 
everything  within  each  State? 

What  we  want  is  to  operate  the  De- 
fense Department  in  the  most  effi- 
cient and  economic  manner. 

If  I  ever  saw  a  special  interest  piece 
of  legislation,  this  is  it.  Of  course,  the 
beer  distributors  are  for  it  and,  of 
course,  every  Governor  is  for  it.  I 
guess  they  would  be  crazy  if  they  were 
not. 

These  interests  are  doing  this  at  the 
expense  of  service  personnel  will  use 
the  profit  from  these  funds  that  would 
have  gone  to  the  morale,  welfare,  and 
recreational  programs  for  servicemen 
and  their  families. 

The  profits  from  the  sale  of  these 
things  goes  to  support  all  of  those  dif- 
ferent activities— fitness  centers,  li- 
braries, child  care  centers,  outdoor 
recreation  programs,  and  other  activi- 
ties that  exist  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  military  members  and  their 
families. 

In  1983.  the  U.S.  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  States  cannot 
regulate  where  the  military  services 
purchase  alcohol  beverages.  As  a 
result,  the  military  services  developed 
consolidated  alcohol  purchasing  pro- 
grams like  they  do  for  everything  else 
that  is  sold  in  the  PX  or  bought  for 
the  military  from  the  most  competi- 
tive soiuxe,  regardless  of  location. 

And  in  the  1986  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act  then  when  it  became  law,  the 
military  services  are  forced  to  pur- 
chase all  of  the  alcohol  for  resale  on 
the  military  installation  within  the 
State  where  the  military  installation  is 
located.  That  is  terrible  procurement 
policy.  It  flies  directly  in  the  face  of 
all  the  pressure  Congress  is  putting  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  Increase 
competition  in  defense  procurement. 
It  severely  restricts  competition. 

I  submit  once  again  that  If  we  are 
going  to  force  the  DOD  to  procure  in 
this  manner,  then  why  not  do  the 
same  thing  for  tanks,  food,  and  every- 
thing else  that  we  buy  consolidated  for 


the  services  and  get  a  better  deal  on  it 
because  we  can  buy  in  quantity 
through  one  source? 

So  it  is  not  surprising  we  have  been 
hearing  from  the  local  alcohol  bever- 
age distributors  back  home.  They 
know  a  good  deal  when  they  see  it. 

Section  8099  of  the  fiscal  1986  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  as  I  say,  un- 
dermines the  Federal  Government's 
sovereign  Immunity  from  taxation  by 
the  States  and  provides  inequitable 
benefits  only  to  certain  States. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  agrees  to  address  the  police  cost 
involved  in  this  issue. 

Everybody  fights  to  get  these  bases 
and  then  try  to  rip  off  the  people  once 
they  are  there  by  deals  like  this. 

I  close  with  this  Important  thought. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is,  in 
effect,  the  last  ditch  trade  association 
for  the  service  personnel  of  this 
Nation.  They  do  not  have  a  union. 
They  do  not  have  a  trade  association. 
They  do  not  lobby  for  themselves  like 
other  trade  associations.  We  are  the 
trade  association  for  the  service  people 
of  this  country.  It  is  up  to  us  to  repre- 
sent them. 

I  think  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  poor  legislation 
and  I  oppose  it  and  I  presume  that  we 
would  move  to  table  at  the  appropri- 
ate moment. 

Thank  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Who  yields  time? 

If  no  one  yields  time,  time  will  be  as- 
sessed against  both  sides. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  of  our  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  time 
and  time  again,  I  have  heard  Senators 
on  this  floor  stand  up  and  say  we  need 
procurement  reform.  We  have  to  make 
the  Department  of  Defense  more  effi- 
cient and  economic. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  repeal.  It  is  going  to 
repeal  the  requirement  that  alcoholic 
beverages  be  purchased  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  economical  manner.  We 
are  simply  going  to  take  procurement 
reform  as  we  envision  it  to  see  more 
economic,  more  efficiency,  and  literal- 
ly turn  it  on  its  head. 

Pure  and  simple,  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  simply  a  power  grab  for 
money.  This  is  going  to  be  procure- 
ment inefficiency.  This  is  going  to  be 
away  from  what  everybody  says  they 
want  to  do  and  that  is  to  have  the 
most  efficient  mechanisms  in  place  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  hope  tlus  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  

Mr.  ANDRE:WS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  10 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  point  out  and  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  this  amendment  repeals  nothing. 
There  is  a  repealer  amendment  in  the 
biU  before  us  to  repeal  the  present 
law. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  It  is  a  lot 
more  efficient  to  buy  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, which  are  heavy,  from  wholesal- 
ers in  the  State  within  which  the  base 
is. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  military 
personnel  do  not  spend  all  their  time 
on  the  base.  The  tax  on  the  beer,  the 
tax  on  the  liquor,  is  used  to  help  police 
people  who  have  drunk  a  little  too 
much,  and  if  you  want  these  military 
people  to  be  traveling  on  the  roads 
and  you  say  the  limited  law  enforce- 
ment in  these  smaller  localities  and 
smaller  States,  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  get  their  tax  revenues,  then  that  is 
destroying  the  concept  of  local  option. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  frank  about  it. 
We  have  it  now  in  place.  It  is  working. 
It  allows  for  competitive  bidding 
among  the  several  wholesalers  within 
the  State.  It  protects  the  States' 
power  to  police,  which  we  all  say  we 
are  interested  in,  and,  as  far  as  the 
welfare  fund  on  the  military  post, 
they  will  continue  in  precisely  the 
same  way  they  are  continuing  now  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  it  is  being  pur- 
chased now. 

The  difference,  the  profit  that  is 
made  on  each  drink  or  in  the  sale  of 
the  six-pack  or  whatever  else  goes  into 
this  kind  of  a  post  fund,  whether  you 
buy  from  a  wholesaler  in  Ohio  or 
Texas  and  fly  it  in  military  aircraft,  or 
whether  you  do  it  the  way  it  ought  to 
be  done  and  you  buy  from  a  wholesal- 
er within  the  State  where  the  base  is 
located.  It  msLkes  sense. 

I  would  hope  that  we  can  preserve 
this  part  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  my 
colleague  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdnor]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  distingxilshed  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota,  Senator  Ah- 
DREWS,  who  has  placed  before  you  an 
amendment  which  would  require  the 
purchase  of  alcoholic  beverages  from 
local  distributors.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  efforts 
on  this  bilL 

Contrary  to  the  arguments  made 
against  this  provision,  in-State  pur- 
chasing allows  ample  opportunities  for 
competitive  contracting.  In-State  piu-- 
chasing  does  not  mean  that  closed  con- 
tracts would  be  offered;  it  means  that 
military  bases  would  be  offered  the 
best  price  from  those  distributors 
wishing  to  service  the  military  instal- 
lation. 
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My  colleagues  must  remember  that 
the  point  of  competition  can  be  argued 
from  both  sides.  The  local  business 
community  is  faced  with  the  constant 
problem  of  bootlegging  from  the  com- 
missary stores.  By  nonmilitary  person- 
nel being  able  to  purchase  alcoholic 
beverages  from  individuals  stationed 
on  the  base,  the  local  business  commu- 
nity loses  revenues  from  those  sales, 
and  the  State  loses  the  tax  that  is  not 
attached  to  commissary  sales. 

In-State  purchasing  helps  to  offset 
revenue  lost  due  to  bootlegging.  It  also 
means  that  each  State  with  a  military 
installation  would  gain  tax  revenue  to 
support  their  communities.  If  the  mili- 
tary opened  alcoholic  beverage  pur- 
chasing to  national  competition,  the 
States  and  local  military  communities 
would  be  denied  an  essential  part  of 
their  tax  base. 

Considering  the  services  that  local 
communities  provide  to  this  Nation's 
military  installations,  it  is  only  fair 
that  these  communities  be  provided 
with  a  way  to  fund  these  services.  Our 
amendment  assures  that  communities 
will  receive  support  from  their  mili- 
tary installations. 

Arguments  that  this  amendment  will 
lead  to  abuse  are  not  well  founded.  If 
corruption  is  found  due  to  the  mili- 
tary's purchasing  from  local  distribu- 
tors, normal  defense  contracting  pro- 
cedures could  be  implemented  to  curb 
the  abuse. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that 
the  military  should  support  the  local 
business  community  whenever  possi- 
ble. With  the  case  of  alcoholic  bever- 
age purchasing,  it  makes  more  sense  to 
purchase  from  the  local  distributor 
and  support  the  tax  base  of  that  State 
instead  of  spending  taxpayers'  money 
to  transport  alcohol  from  another 
State  distributor  across  the  country. 
This  amendment  prevents  that  abuse 
of  taxpayers'  money,  and  it  supports 
the  local  taxpayer. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  claim  has  been 
made  that  the  law  is  working.  Let  me 
tell  you  how  it  is  working. 

This  is  a  letter  from  Chapman  B. 
Cox.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
And  I  quote:  "Since  enactment  on  De- 
cember 1985"— it  has  not  been  working 
long— "the  Department  has  experi- 
enced an  increase  in  our  cost  prices 
which  will  reduce  package  store  earn- 
ings used  to  support  commimity  activi- 
ties'—the kind  of  things  the  Senator 
from  Texas  described:  child  care,  phys- 
ical centers,  drug  abuse,  and  alcohol 
programs— "which  will  reduce  package 


Now,  much  has  been  said  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  that  military  bases 
should  be  good  neighbors.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  all  respect.  I  think  I  prob- 
ably have  more  experience  in  this  area 
than  anyone  else  on  this  floor.  For  11 
years,  I  was  mayor  of  San  Diego,  a  city 
that  is  blessed  with  more  military 
bases,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the 
Nation.  They  are  not  only  a  good 
neighbor,  but  a  very  profitable  one,  I 
will  teU  you.  We  did  not  urge  them  to 
leave.  They  brought  in  enormous  pay- 
rolls and.  because  of  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, they  permitted  city  services  to 
civilian  personnel  that  we  could  not 
otherwise  afford. 

If  we  are  talking  about  the  cost  of 
policing  young,  drunken  servicemen 
from  driving  automobiles.  I  will  tell 
you  this:  If  they  got  drunk  in  my  city, 
it  was  in  civilian  establishments,  be- 
cause if  they  got  too  tight  to  drive  on 
a  military  base,  they  were  not  permit- 
ted to  drive  off  that  base. 

So  let  me  say  that  the  policy  is  one 
that  is  very,  very  selfish.  Over  30 
States  have  a  State  monopoly.  Of 
course,  the  Governors  are  for  it.  I 
guess  I  do  not  blame  them.  But  I  will 
have  to  say  I  think  they  are  being 
greedy.  I  think  that  this  is  clearly  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  troops,  the 
people  on  whom  we  rely  to  fight  our 
battles  for  us,  or,  better  yet,  to  keep  us 
ready  so  that  we  are  credible  enough 
not  to  have  to  fight. 

I  am  not  deeply  impressed  with  the 
argument  that  we  need  to  go  further 
and  allow  a  monopoly  to  operate  to 
the  detriment  of  the  welfare  of  these 
troops. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains for  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  and  22  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  WnJSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
that  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
able  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
at  one  time— in  fact,  last  year— I  was 
for  this  amendment.  In  fact,  I  helped 
the  proponents  get  passage  of  it.  But, 
B4r.  President,  since  that  time.  I  have 
discovered  that  the  troops  at  my  air 
bases  and  my  posts  do  not  like  it. 

Now,  I  want  to  cite  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  United  States  versus  Mis- 
sissippi Tax  Commission.  In  1973  and 
1975.  in  two  different  cases,  they  held 
that  the  21st  amendment  does  not 
permit  State  taxation  of  Federal  alco- 
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when  direct  taxation  was  held  uncon- 
stitutional under  Mississippi  law. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed one  of  the  arguments  was  that 
the  amendment  would  help  reduce  al- 
cohol consumption.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  not  true.  It  is  not  a 
health-related  amendment.  It  is  pure 
and  simple,  Mr.  President— and  I  have 
found  this  from  all  of  my  bases  in  the 
State,  which  I  visit  regularly— that  it 
is  a  little  grab  for  money  by  people 
who  have  found  an  easy  way  to  get  it 
without  really  having  to  work  at  it. 

There  are  many  areas  that  benefit 
by  this.  The  profits  from  alcohol  sales 
used  to  support  morale,  welfare,  and 
recreation  activities  like  child  care 
centers,  libraries,  physical  fitness  cen- 
ters, are  used  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  If  profits  are  not  there, 
then  appropriated  funds  must  be  used. 

Maintaining  the  situation  that  exist- 
ed before  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment accomplishes  two  things:  it 
denies  the  Federal  Government  the 
necessity,  if  that  is  the  word,  of  pro- 
viding money  for  those  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  do  not  like  taking  this  position,  be- 
cause I  have  told  my  friend  that  I 
would  help  him  get  the  bill  up.  But  I 
want  to  see  it  defeated. 

PROCURXMEMT  POLICY  rOR  ALCOHOLIC 
BEVXRAGES 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andriws] 
and  others  in  urging  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  costly  and  unwise  policy  rec- 
ommended in  this  bill  for  the  pur- 
chase of  alcoholic  beverages  for  sale  at 
military  bases. 

Current  law  requires  purchase  of 
such  beverages  within  the  State  where 
the  military  installation  is  located. 
That  law  should  be  retained. 

This  amendment  will  avoid  the 
costly  duplication  of  the  beverage  dis- 
tribution system  already  provided  by 
the  private  sector.  The  wholesale  beer 
distributors  of  Texas  have  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  the  Pentagon  over 
$10  million  a  year  to  duplicate  the  ex- 
isting beer  distribution  system  in  the 
State  of  Texas  alone. 

Maybe  some  of  these  costs  for  refrig- 
erated trucks  and  warehouses  and  so 
forth  could  be  avoided.  But  why 
should  the  Defense  Department  super- 
impose its  own  nationwide  network  on 
what  already  is  an  efficient  localized 


over  the  hidden  subsidy  for  transpor- 
tation from  central  warehouses. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  system 
works  well  in  practice.  It  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  benefiting  the 
local  economy  where  the  beverages  are 
procured.  This  is  a  "good  neighbor" 
policy  which  ought  to  be  continued, 
and  which  will  be  preserved  if  this 
amendment  Is  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  sum  up  very  briefly.  The  issue  is 
clear.  It  merely  says  the  military  base 
must  purchase  its  alcoholic  beverages 
from  whatever  wholesaler  in  the  State 
in  which  the  military  base  is  located. 

I,  quite  candidly,  do  not  think  the 
Defense  Department  ought  to  be  in 
the  business  of  purchasing  alcoholic 
beverages.  I  think  the  various  PX's 
and  service  clubs  ought  to  purchase 
them  at  the  lowest  net  cost,  but  from 
the  State  within  which  the  base  is  lo- 
cated. It  is  reasonable,  it  is  logical.  It  is 
now  the  law. 

And  if  there  are  those  people  within 
the  State  who  are  wholesalers  who  are 
ripping  off  people,  other  wholessders 
will  come  in  and  be  competitive.  There 
are  fimds  on  each  base  that  are  pulled 
from  the  profits  from  the  various 
clubs  and  alcoholic  sales  on  the  base. 
That  will  continue  precisely  whether 
the  raw  beverage  is  piu-chased  from 
some  central  depot  in  Ohio  or  Texas 
and  flown  in  in  military  aircraft,  or 
whether  it  is  picked  up  in  Mississippi 
or  North  Dakota  or  Minnesota,  or 
wherever,  at  a  wholesaler  within  the 
SUte. 
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Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  alcoholic  beverages 
remain  the  province  of  the  individual 
States.  I  think  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  the  base  community  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  that  any  other 
community  in  that  State  is  subjected 
to  as  far  as  alcoholic  beverages  are. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  I  will  not  even  dignify  the  argu- 
ment that  says  that  if  we  mandate  the 
purchase  of  alcoholic  beverages  from 
local  wholesalers  within  the  State 
then  by  reference  we  ought  to  man- 
date the  purchase  of  tanks  in  each 
separate  State.  That  just  does  not 
follow.  The  issue  Is  clearcut.  The  vote 
was  66  to  29  last  time.  I  hope,  Mr. 
President,  the  vote  comes  out  essen- 
tially the  same  this  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment.  


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  STAfTORD] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Eagleton]  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  41. 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  202  Leg.] 
YEAS— 41 


BIden 

HarUn 

MItcheU 

Byrd 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Cohen 

Beetit 

Nunn 

Cnnston 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Danforth 

Hollings 

Rockefeller 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Exon 

Kerry 

Sasaer 

Qlenn 

Lautenberg 

Stennls 

Ooldwater 

TJixalt 

Symms 

Gore 

Levin 

Thurmond 

Gorton 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Grainm 

McClure 

WUaon 

Oraasley 

Metaenbaum 
NAYS-56 

Abdnor 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Evans 

MurkowsU 

Armstrong 

Ford 

NicUes 

Baucus 

Gam 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Proxmlre 

Boschwitz 

Benin 

Pryor 

BroyhiU 

Helms 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Simon 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Kasten 

Specter 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Long 

Trible 

DeConcinl 

Mathlas 

Warner 

Dixon 

Matstinaga 

Welcker 

Dodd 

Mattingly 

Zorlnsky 

Domenici 

McConneU 

NOT  VOTING-3 
Bradley  E^leton  Stafford 

So  the  motion  to  table  amendment 
No.  2610  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  move  to  lay  that 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected.  Therefore,  the  question 
occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  the  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]. 

The  amendment  (No.  2610)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SmoN]  is  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

The  Chair  alerts  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  the  fact  that  the  Wilson 
amendment  (No.  2595)  is  still  pending 
and  must  be  set  aside  by  unanimous 
consent  before  we  move  on  to  other 
matters. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  P>resldent,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  requested  that 
there  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Wilson 
amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  pending  amendment 
of  Mr.  Wilson  is  set  aside.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand my  colleague  from  Florida  has 
an  amendment  that  has  been  agreed 
to.  I  shall  yield  to  him  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator may  proceed.  I  am  waiting  for  an 
agreement. 

utamtBFt  no.  atia 

(Purpose:  To  increase  the  amount  of  special 
Incentive  pay  that  may  be  paid  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  profi- 
cient in  foreign  languages) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Smoir] 
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On  pace  78.  line  17.  strike  out  "$100"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "t2S0". 

On  pace  80.  line  5.  strllie  out  "$7,300,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$18,300,000". 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues rarely  see  me  on  the  floor 
asking  for  increases  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget,  but  in  this 
case,  the  Department  of  E>efense  has 
made  a  reasonable  request  for  a 
needed  increase.  Let  me  give  the  baclc- 
ground. 

The  Department  of  Defense— and 
Secretary  Weinberger  and  Secretary 
Marsh  particularly  were  involved  in 
this— requested  $36  million  as  an  in- 
centive for  language  study  for  armed 
services  personnel.  OBCB  cut  the  $36 
million  down  to  $18  million.  The  com- 
mittee cut  the  $18  million  down  to  $7.3 
million.  My  amendment  goes  back  to 
the  OMB  figure. 

Why  is  this  important?  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  brandnew  Member  of  the 
House  hearing  the  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Representative  Eddie  Hubert,  make  a 
talk.  In  that  talk,  he  said.  "We  have  a 
problem."  I  was  wortdng  in  the  foreign 
language  field  as  far  as  our  diplomatic 
corps  is  concerned.  A  few  weeks  before 
he  died.  Senator  Scoop  Jackson  told 
me,  "You  ought  to  be  paying  attention 
to  the  armed  services  in  the  area.  too. 
We  have  major  problems." 

We  do  have  major  problems.  Eighty 
percent  of  this  fund  goes  into  the  in- 
telligence area.  But  it  goes  beyond 
that.  In  every  major  NATO  exercise 
that  is  held,  one  of  the  wealcnesses 
that  is  cited  is  the  language  problem. 
Our  commanders  in  Korea  report  the 
same.  A  study  made  about  3  years  ago 
in  Japan  indicated  that  the  primary 
problem  that  exists  between  our  bases 
there  and  the  Japanese  community  is 
the  language  problem. 

Not  too  long  ago.  and  we  all  remem- 
ber it  vividly,  we  intercepted  informa- 
tion sent  by  Libya  in  the  Berber  lan- 
guage about  a  bomb  that  was  going  to 
go  off  in  Berlin.  Unfortunately,  we  did 
not  have  enough  people  who  could 
translate  Berber  quickly  enough  and 
the  delay  caused  needless  death. 

Interestingly  also,  the  E>epartment 
of  State  recently  conducted  an  experi- 
ment mandated  by  Congress  where,  in 
two  countries,  everyone  in  embassies 
designated  by  Secretary  Halg  had  to 
spetk  the  language  of  the  country 
where  they  were  stationed.  Senegal 
and  Uruguay  were  designated  by  Sec- 
retary Haig. 

The  Inspector  General's  report 
comes  back  and  says  it  improved  the 
morale  of  these  poets,  but  it  specifical- 
ly says  that  the  military  attaches  and 
the  Marine  guards  were  much  more  ef- 
fective because  they  spoke  the  lan- 
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guage  of  the  people  where  they  were 
stationed. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  we  go  to 
this  particular  figure?  The  aim  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  requesting 
the  $36  million  was  to  have  approxi- 
mately 22,000  people  who  could  speak 
foreign  languages  competently  and 
translate  them.  If  you  were  just  to  say 
these  su-e  going  to  be  all  overseas,  this 
would  be  4  percent  of  those  stationed 
overseas. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  maximum  pay  in- 
crease to  those  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
$100.  My  amendment  increases  that  to 
$250. 

Why  do  we  need  that  increase  from 
$100  to  $250?  The  $100  is  for  people 
who  speak  two  additional  languages, 
one  of  them  considered  to  be  a  hard 
language— that  is,  Arabic,  Korean, 
Japanese,  or  Russian,  something  like 
that.  By  the  time  you  get  down  to  one 
language  and  down  to  NCO's,  In  fact, 
instead  of  learning  another  language, 
they  can  make  more  money  working  as 
a  bartender  one  night  a  month  in  a 
tavern  somewhere.  It  really  makes 
sense. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army:  "The  Service  Secretaries 
have  identified  a  need  to  encourage 
and  reward  language  capabilities.  For- 
eign language  proficiency  is  essential 
in  order  to  meet  military  global  com- 
mitments. To  help  maintain  high 
levels  of  foreign  language  proficiency, 
the  State  Department,  the  CIA,  and 
the  NSA  have  foreign  language  pay 
programs.  There  is  no  similar  incen- 
tive program  for  military  personnel  to 
encourage  maintenance  or  increased 
proficiency.  Language  sltills  not  con- 
tinually refreshed  are  quicldy  lost." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  asking  for  a 
very,  very  tiny  sum  in  this  overall 
budget  but  the  tiny  sum  can  make  our 
military  more  effective. 

I  was  speaking  last  night  with  our 
colleague.  Senator  Fritz  Hollings, 
who  said  of  the  total  military  budget, 
we  spend  approximately  $10  billion  on 
education,  whether  it  is  baker  school 
or  remedial  education  or  what  it  is. 
What  we  are  asldng  for  in  this  amend- 
ment is  a  paltry  $11  million  more,  not 
as  much  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  requested  but  half  of  what 
they  have  requested.  I  think  it  really 
makes  sense. 

This  is  a  need.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
who  has  taken  a  look  at  the  problem 
does  not  acknowledge  it  is  a  need.  I 
hope  we  do  the  sensible  thing  and  ap- 
prove this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  worthwhile  approach  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  real  problem. 
We  had  a  problem  this  year,  though. 
Mr.  President,  with  the  request  from 
the  Armed  Forces  on  this  matter. 
They  asked  for  $250  a  month  and  be- 
cause they  are  not  ready  yet— they 


may  be  ready  now.  I  have  not  heard 
lately— to  start  this  training,  we  put  it 
down  at  $100,  a  total  of  $7.3  million 
for  the  authorization.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  talking  here,  and  the  Senator  is 
talking  primarily  about  6,100  people  or 
6.200.  whatever  the  amount  may  be. 

I  can  remember.  Mr.  President,  in 
World  War  II  and  I  can  remember 
since  observing  the  forms  filled  out  by 
men  and  women  coming  into  the  serv- 
ice. There  was  always  a  question  about 
ability  in  other  languages.  Almost  uni- 
versally, there  was  a  zero.  The  forces 
have  been  recognizing  this.  The  De- 
partment of  State  finally,  to  some 
extent,  has  been  recognizing  it.  We 
have  a  very  big  language  school  up  at 
Monterey,  we  have  other  language 
schools  that  are  being  used  and  more 
and  more  of  our  people  are  beginning 
to  be  able  to  converse  in  another 
tongue. 

I  have  to  say.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
all  Americans  will  admit  this,  we  are 
notably  weak;  we  are  lucky  if  we  speak 
one  language.  To  have  more  than  two 
in  this  country— we  would  have  to  get 
along  on  one.  whichever  that  might 
be.  while  in  other  countries,  you  will 
almost  invariably  find  their  enlisted 
people  and  officer  people  are  not  just 
proficient  in  two,  but  some  of  them  in 
three  and  four  languages. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  both  Houses  will  provide  the  money 
that  is  necessary  for  this  training 
when  the  forces  are  ready. 
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Now,  do  not  ask  me  the  question, 
"What  do  you  say  it  takes  to  be 
ready?"  because  I  have  no  idea.  I  be- 
lieve that  anybody  could  go  to  any 
place  and  learn  a  language.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  for  a  long  time  we  pro- 
vided language  training  at  the  gradu- 
ate school  of  foreign  management 
near  my  home  and  we  charged  about 
$2,000  and  the  man  could  become  ex- 
tremely proficient  in  Spanish  in  a 
matter  of— well,  he  could  speak  it  in  6 
weelcs  but  he  could  speak  it  as  a  native 
in  2  or  3  months.  So.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  am  very,  very  sjmipathetic  to 
the  concept,  the  idea  behind  this,  we 
have  already  discussed  this  at  great 
length  in  the  committee  and  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can 
allow  $100  a  month.  I  will  have  to 
admit  that  they  have  not  even  started 
using  the  amount  of  money  that  we 
said  we  would  authorize. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  for  it 
because  the  services  are  not  ready. 
Even  in  the  State  Department,  the  sit- 
uation is  getting  better.  I  remember 
one  trip  I  made  to  Chile  and  fotmd 
myself  in  need  of  a  taxi,  and  I  had  a 
member  of  the  State  Department  with 
me.  I  asked  the  driver  to  take  us  to  the 


Embassy.  He  did  not  understand,  and 
the  State  Department  man  could  not 
tell  him.  So  in  my  limited  Spanish  we 
got  back  home.  So  while  I  am  com- 
pletely in  sympathy  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator,  I  will  attempt  to 
table  it  only  because  the  military  is 
not  ready. 
Mr.  WHJSON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WII£ON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  clarify  something  here  and  I  hope 
this  meets  with  the  understanding  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, too.  The  way  this  is  written,  this 
is  special  pay.  not  for  training  as  such, 
the  way  we  had  it  written  in  the  bill. 
What  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  only  changes  the  amounts 
we  were  talking  about,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  as  we  wrote  it  in  com- 
mittee is  not  for  training. 

This  is  for  specialist  pay— doctor 
pay,  sea  pay.  diving  pay,  and  hazard- 
ous duty  pay.  What  we  are  doing  with 
the  qualifications  here,  we  say  we  are 
entitled  to  pay  this  for  those  people 
who  just  have  that  language  skill  to 
retain  them.  These  other  categories 
are  qualified  in  the  military  specialty 
requiring  that  proficiency.  They  have 
received  previous  training  under  regu- 
lations prescribing  the  assigned  duties 
requiring  that  proficiency.  In  other 
words,  we  are  giving  them  a  little 
extra  incentive  to  help  keep  them  in. 
And  it  does  only  that.  It  is  just  like  it 
is  a  skill  pay  but  this  does  not  actually 
set  up  or  fund  new  schools  or  put  new 
funding  into  old  schools.  We  are  giving 
new  language  training. 

Now.  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  trying  to  do.  We  need 
these  language  skills.  We  need  them 
desperately.  We  have  to  have  them  for 
all  the  reasons  that  our  distinguished 
chairman  just  mentioned,  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Our  only 
problem  when  we  considered  this 
whole  thing  in  committee  was  the 
amoimt.  That  is  the  problem. 

The  committee  authorized  this  pay 
at  a  lower  level  than  requested  in  the 
budget  because  we  wanted  to  review 
the  implication  of  it.  We  felt  the  lower 
level  of  $100  a  month  would  prove  ade- 
quate perhaps.  The  committee  does 
not  disagree  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form  with  the  need  for  this  special 
pay.  That  is  the  reason  we  wrote  it  in 
the  bill.  And  I  want  to  see  it  perhaps 
Increased.  And  much  as  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  niinois— and  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  bringing  this  up  be- 
cause it  is  important— the  State  De- 
partment, the  military,  all  of  us  need 
better  proficiency  in  these  areas  for  all 
the  reasons  with  which  we  are  famil- 
iar. So  we  agree  with  that.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  far  can  we  go  this  year? 


We  regrettably  had  to  restrict  this  be- 
cause of  budget  limitations  to  only 
$100  a  month.  And  that  is  what  we 
have  retained.  I  do  not  like  to  oppose 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
on  this  because  I  am  so  much  for  the 
end  intent  of  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 
But  I  do  have  to  oppose  this  and  sug- 
gest that  we  stick  with  the  language  of 
the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  committee, 
which  provides  $100  a  month  which  is 
not  for  training. 

This  is  one  little  extra  sweetener  to 
try  to  get  people  who  have  these  skiUs 
to  stay  in  the  service.  Next  year,  per- 
haps, if  we  are  in  a  little  better  budget 
situaticm.  I  would  more  than  support 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
trying  to  do  because  he  is  right  on 
target.  We  felt  $100  a  month  was  a 
good  kicker  to  start  with,  and  we 
hoped  it  would  work  and  will  assess  it 
this  year. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  figure, 
too.  The  Army  alone  says  they  need 
25,000  people.  They  estimate  they 
have  25.000  people  to  whom  they 
would  like  to  give  this  pay.  Now. 
25,000  times  $2,400  a  year— that  would 
be  the  $200  a  month— that  comes  out 
to  $60  million.  That  is  very  substan- 
tial. What  we  did  in  the  committee 
was  say  $100  a  month  with  a  $7.3  mil- 
lion cap  for  the  year.  So  we  are  at  a 
different  level,  and  I  think  with  the 
budget  restrictions  being  what  they 
are,  we  would  be  a  little  hard  pressed 
to  find  money  to  do  what  would  have 
to  be  done  if  we  went  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  So  regrettably  I 
must  oppose  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  wn^SON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  opponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  6  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WH^ON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  has 
made  clear,  we  do  not  oppose  the  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  the  program  does  not 
yet  exist.  We  are  inaugurating  it.  It  is 
an  initiative  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Manpower  and  Personnel.  We  recog- 
nize fuU  well  the  desirability  of  provid- 
ing an  added  incentive  beyond  the 
desire  to  serve  more  proficiently,  to 
achieve  an  incentive  in  military  per- 
sonnel to  gain  and  maintain  language 
proficiency  and  to  remain  on  duty 
where  they  can  exercise  it.  There  is  no 
argument  about  the  desirability  of 
achieving  that  proficiency. 

The  question  here  is  what  are  the 
needs  really  to  make  the  program 
work  and  what  are  the  costs,  and  as 
you  have  heard  from  the  ranking 
member,  we  had  to  start  lower  than 
the  budget  request  of  the  administra- 
tion both  because  we  are  under  an  ob- 


ligation to  accept  our  share  of  the 
burden  for  reducing  $30  billion  cost 
enjoined  upon  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  upon  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Also,  there  is  no  experi- 
ence yet  to  indicate  what  is  required. 

Now,  I  think  these  are  desirable  pro- 
grams. This  is  the  second  time  this 
morning  I  have  mentioned  experience 
as  mayor  of  San  Diego.  I  instituted  a 
similar  program  to  achieve  a  language 
proficiency  within  members  of  the 
police  department. 

But  I  would  have  to  tell  you  that  I 
do  not  think  an  enormous  amount  is 
required  to  provide  that  incentive,  and 
as  the  ranking  member  has  just  illus- 
trated with  the  example  chosen  from 
the  Army  alone.  25.000  personnel  at 
$200  a  month,  which  is  what  this 
amendment  seeks,  brings  it  up  to  the 
tidy  sum  of  $60  million.  Now.  I  would 
have  to  say  that  when  we  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  program  it  may  be 
necessary  to  add  a  sweetener  beyond 
this  initial  authorization.  But  we 
should  go  slowly,  Mr.  President.  We 
should  not  start  at  a  level  from  which 
we  know  we  will  find  it  im^possible  to 
come  badL.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
once  you  have  set  a  level  of  compensa- 
tion, a  rate  of  comp«isation.  to  reduce 
that  level. 
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Frankly,  there  are  other  priorities 
competing  for  the  money.  So  we  will 
stipulate  to  the  desirability  of  gaining 
this  proficiency  on  a  more  widespread 
basis.  That  is  not  the  issue.  The  ques- 
tion is  what  we  have  to  do  to  achieve  it 
and  whether  we  can  afford  the  more 
generous  increase  that  the  Senator 
from  miniois  is  authorizing.  His  heart 
is  in  the  right  place. 

I  think  we  are  compelled,  in  terms  of 
dire  economic  constraints  upon  de- 
fense spending,  to  be  very  concerned 
that  we  not  authorize  new  programs. 

I  think  it  was  altogether  proper 
when  the  ranking  minority  member 
said  that  in  authorizing  this  new  pro- 
gram we  did  have  an  eye  upon  the 
kinds  of  special  pay  that  now  exists. 
He  mentioned  several.  One  that  per- 
haps serves  as  an  interesting  basis  for 
comparison  is  hazardous  duty  pay. 
The  level  that  is  being  sought  by  this 
amendment  would  be  substantially  in 
excess  of  the  hazardous  duty  pay  that 
we  pay  for  people  to  be  shot  at  in 
combat.  I  am  not  certain  that  those  in 
the  military,  particularly  those  who 
have  voluntarily  extended  as  a  sense 
of  duty,  are  particularly  interested  In 
the  kind  of  money  he  is  talking  about 
Obviously,  they  are  interested  in 
money. 

We  make  a  particular  effort  to  keep 
competitive  with  the  private  sector. 
But  I  point  out  to  my  friend  from  nil- 
flois  that  we  are  very  much  concerned 
this  year  with  the  affordabillty  of  a 
pay  raise.  We  do  not  want  to  cut  back 
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on  that.  Even  with  that  pay  raise,  we 
are  not  going  to  maintain  comparabil- 
ity with  the  private  sector,  but  we  will 
not  open  up  the  gap  that  would  occur 
otherwise  without  it. 

So  we  are  saying  that  these  funds 
are  competing  with  others,  and  the  po- 
tential for  growth  in  this  program  is 
enormous. 

So.  reluctantly,  at  the  proper 
moment,  we  will  have  to  offer  a 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  the  coming  year.  Let 
us  see  what  effect  this  has.  Let  us 
check  with  the  Army.  I  will  be  glad  to 
make  certain  that  we  have  hearings  on 
this  next  year,  when  it  will  be  brought 
up  in  the  subcommittee  that  is  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  and  on  which  the  ranking 
minority  member  serves.  We  will  look 
at  the  data  and  see  if  it  is  doing  the 
Job.  If  it  is.  fine.  I  will  be  glad  to  come 
here  and  offer  that. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment and.  more  broadly  coomiend  him 
for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the 
subject  of  making  sure  that  those  who 
serve  our  country  are  proficient  in  for- 
eign language.  He  sought  to  do  the 
same  with  respect  to  American  diplo- 
mats who  work  abroad,  and  this  is  con- 
sistent with  that  initiative  which  he 
exercised  there  with  a  great  deal  of 
imagination  and  responsibility. 

I  think  It  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it 
that  this  is  an  enormously  important 
skill  for  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices to  have. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois a  couple  of  questions,  in  view  of 
the  arguments  that  have  been  made. 

First  of  all.  as  I  understand  the 
amendment,  while  it  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  pay  more  special  pay,  a 
higher  monthly  rate  than  in  the  bill,  it 
does  not  require  him  to  do  so.  This  is  a 
ceiling.  It  says  "not  in  excess  of."  The 
Secretary  could  still  make  the  judg- 
ment to  pay  only  100  or  50  or  150.  He 
could  not  go  above  the  Senator's 
figure.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  SIMON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  fact,  the  intent  of  the  Armed 
Forces  is  to  give  that  maximum  only 
when  we  have  two  additional  lan- 
guages, one  of  which  is  a  hard  lan- 
guage—Japanese. Korean.  Russian, 
something  like  that 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  point.  The  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  require  the 
higher  monthly  pay.  It  only  gives  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  pay  up  to 
that  figure  if  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

So  it  gives  some  discretion  to  the 
Secretary  in  order  to  make  this  prx>- 
gram  work.  Just  as  the  Secretary,  as  I 


understand  it,  has  the  discretion  to 
Judge  which  languages  are  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  As  I  understand 
the  way  the  legislation  is  written,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  going  to  be 
able  to  determine  which  language  is 
necessary  in  which  to  have  this  profi- 
ciency. In  other  words,  if  you  have  a 
language  in  which  many  people  are 
qualified,  you  do  not  need  to  urge  it; 
and  the  Secretary,  I  take  it.  would  not 
put  that  language  on  the  list. 

So  the  Secretary  has  two  discretions. 
One  is  the  language  to  be  sought.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Second,  under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  this  would  only 
allow  him  to  pay  the  higher  figure 
that  he  judged  was  necessary. 

I  submit  that  this  is  an  important 
program.  This  is  giving  the  Secretary 
sufficient  latitude  in  order  to  have 
some  real  chance  of  making  the  pro- 
gram work. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  you  may 
have  related  languages  in  which  you 
want  to  develop  a  sltill,  in  which  more 
likely  a  skill  can  be  developed,  and  you 
may  need  a  greater  incentive  in  order 
to  accomplish  that. 

I  strongly  support  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  commend  him  for  offer- 
ing it.  I  cannot  think  of  a  limited  area 
at  small  cost  that  would  pay  greater 
returns  in  strengthening  our  military 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Maryland,  Senator 
Sarbanes.  for  his  comments.  I  think 
he  is  right  on  target. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  Sena- 
tor Glenm,  Senator  Goldwater.  and 
Senator  Wilson,  even  though  I  do  not 
agree  with  their  conclusion  as  to  what 
we  should  do  with  this  amendment. 

Senator  Goldwater  says  that  the 
military  is  not  ready.  The  reality  is 
that  the  Department  of  Defense 
thinks  they  are  ready— not  for  the  $18 
million  I  am  asking  for  but  $36  mil- 
lion. They  want  22.000  people  to  whom 
they  can  give  this  pay  incentive.  My 
amendment  cuts  that  in  half.  The 
amendment  of  the  committee  basically 
cuts  that  down  to  one-quarter. 

What  you  have  here  is  a  resource  for 
the  Nation.  I  cite  what  happened  in 
the  bombing  in  Berlin,  where  we  inter- 
cepted the  Ubyan  intelligence  in 
Berber,  only  we  did  not  have  any  who 
could  translate  Berber;  and  we  had  it 
translated  24  hours  late,  too  late,  to 
stop  the  tragedy  in  Berlin. 

Let  me  cite  a  figure— and  I  regret 
that  I  do  not  have  the  up-to-date 
figure— but  as  of  3  or  4  years  ago,  we 
had  497,000  D.S.  armed  service  person- 
nel stationed  overseas.  The  Armed 
Forces  regarded  512  of  over  400,000  as 
linguistically     accomplished     in     the 


country  where  they  were  stationed. 
Tou  do  not  need  to  be  a  military 
expert  to  recognize  that  that  presents 
real  problems,  and  this  moves  in  the 
right  direction. 

Eighty  percent  of  these  people  wlU 
work  in  the  field  of  inteUigence.  With 
this  pay  incentive  we  can  retain  the 
people  who  really  have  the  skills  or 
have  a  better  chance  at  retaining 
those  skills. 

FinaUy.  Mr.  President.  I  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  California 
when  he  said  that  we  have  no  experi- 
ence as  to  whether  it  will  work.  The 
CIA  does  this;  the  State  Department 
does  this:  the  NSA  does  this.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  other  groups  do  it  with 
their  armed  forces.  I  do  not  know  the 
details  there. 

Mr.  WII^SON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  courtesy. 

I  think  the  Senator  misunderstood. 
We  do  not  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
program  or  we  would  not  have  author- 
ized it.  What  I  said  was  how  it  will 
work  and  whether  or  not  100  or  200 
were  required.  We  are  looking  for  time 
and  experience  to  determine  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  sufficient  incentive. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  I  understand. 

I  would  simply  say  I  think  we  can. 
with  some  prudence,  cut  back  on  the 
Defense  Department's  request.  Their 
request  was  for  $36  million.  OMB  cut 
it  back  to  $18  million.  The  committee 
has  cut  it  back  to  $7.3  million.  I  am 
simply  putting  it  back  to  50  percent  of 
the  Defense  Department's  request. 

I  think  it  is  a  modest  request.  I  think 
to  move  to  half  of  what  they  request 
really  makes  sense  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  simply  say  all 
you  are  doing  is  giving  the  Secretary  a 
higher  monthly  figure  which  he  can 
use  at  his  discretion.  You  are  not  re- 
quiring him  to  pay  that  figure.  This 
gives  him  some  latitude  to  make  some 
judgments  with  respect  to  the  difficul- 
ty of  the  language,  with  respect  to  the 
nuimber  of  language  skills  that  a  par- 
ticular person  may  have  that  you  want 
to  hold  in  the  service  so  that  he  has  an 
ability  then  to  implement  the  program 
in  such  a  way  that  It  can  produce  a 
maximum  response. 

The  lower  you  cut  the  figure  under 
which  he  can  operate  the  less  ability 
he  has  to  adjust  to  the  situation  with 
respect  to  language  capabilities  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  languages  or 
with  respect  to  the  desirability  of  ol>. 
tainlng  skills  in  certain  difficult  lan- 
guages in  which  very  few  people  may 


have  the  skills  and  which  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  acquire  them. 

I  spent  a  lot  of  time  overseas  and  I 
have  seen  firsthand.  I  have  been 
around  the  world.  I  have  been  to  a  lot 
of  embassies  as  have  both  of  these 
Senators  and  they  know  how  the  re- 
quirement goes.  But  we  need  this  iLind 
of  training. 

With  this  budgetary  restriction  this 
year  we  thought  we  had  to  limit  this. 
lii.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Maryland.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  need.  I  will  not  be  more 

than  about  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield  the  remainder 

of  our  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  How  much  time  do  we 

have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  42  seconds  and  counting. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Good. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  makes  an  excellent  point 
that  this  does  not  have  to  be  paid  to 
the  maximum  and  indeed  we  have 
some  experience  along  that  line  with 
reenlistment  bonuses  when  they  are 
varied  up  and  down. 

I  am  not  sure,  though,  that  with  the 
original  request  having  been  as  high 
as  it  was.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  reducing  it,  and  us  cut- 
ting it  further  here  that  it  would  be 
anything  but  administered  at  the 
higher  level.  It  might  be,  and  it  is  a 
good  point  to  bring  up.  I  want  to  keep 
on  looking  at  the  issue  because  I  am 
concerned  with  retaining  people  with 
badly  needed  lang\iage  skills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  53  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Fifty-three  seconds  and 
counting,  to  use  Senator  Glenn's 
phrase. 

I  simply  want  to  reiterate  we  are 
talking  about  a  $300  billion  authoriza- 
tion basically.  Here  we  have  $18  mil- 
lion that  could  really  be  significant  in 
preventing  the  kind  of  disasters  that 
too  often  we  have. 

I  hope  we  will  do  the  commonsense 
thing.  I  hope  we  will  give  the  Defense 
Department  not  everything  they  have 
requested  but  half  of  what  they  have 
requested  here. 
I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  remaining  on  the  oppo- 
nents' side. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  12  sec- 
onds remaining. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  siifficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Staitord]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Eagleton]  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  57. 
nays  30.  as  follows: 

[RoIlcaU  Vote  No.  203  Leg.] 
YEAS-57 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Andrews 

Oramm 

Uurkowski 

Annctrong 

Graasley 

NicUes 

BOKfawitZ 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Broyhlll 

Hawkins 

Premier 

Burrtick 

Hecht 

Proxmlre 

Chkfee 

HefUn 

Quayle 

Cochnn 

Helms 

Roth 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

D'Anuito 

Inouye 

Simpson 

DanlorUi 

Kassfhaiim 

Specter 

Denton 

Karten 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lautenbert 

Symms 

Bvmns 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Exon 

Mathlas 

WaUop 

FOrd 

Mattincly 

Warner 

Omm 

Ifcaure 

Weicker 

Olenn 

McConneU 

Wilson 

Ooldw»ter 

Melcher 
NAYS-39 

Zorinsky 

Baucus 

Durenbecer 

Matsunaxa 

Bentsen 

Oore 

MitcheU 

Blden 

Harkln 

Moynihan 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boren 

Helm 

PeU 

Bumpen 

Holllngs 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Riecle 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

RorkefeUer 

Cnnston 

Kerry 

SarlMnes 

DeCondnl 

lualt 

Saaser 

DUon 

Leahy 

Simon 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stennl* 

Domenid 

Lone 

Trlble 
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Bradley 

Hatfield 

Eatfeton 

Stafford 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  2673  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to^ 

Kir.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized. 

AMXHOKKirT  HO.  SSCT.  AS  MODinXD 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  7,  this  body  unanimously 
agreed  to  an  amendment  offered  by 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Senator  Nxtnn.  The  purpose  was  to  en- 
hance the  capabilities  of  the  United 
States  to  combat  terrorism  and  other 
forms  of  imconventlonal  warfare.  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  we  converted  it 
from  a  sense-of-the-Senate  to  manda- 
tory legislation,  there  were  certain 
provisions  which  were  technically  in 
error. 

I  am  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
we  be  allowed  to  amend  the  amend- 
ment which  was  agreed  to  in  several 
respects:  To  restore  the  language  per- 
taining to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  by  legislative  counsel:  to  make 
the  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  provision  rather 
than  binding  legislation;  and  to  correct 
the  language  pertaining  to  the  rank  of 
the  commanders  of  the  special  oper- 
ations commands.  These  were  techni- 
cal errors  inadvertently  made  by  legis- 
lative counsel. 

I  have  discussed  this  at  some  length 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  is 
opposed  to  the  legislation,  and  I  might 
add  very  strongly.  But  I  have  talked 
with  him  and  Senator  Chafee  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  I  believe  we  have 
arrived  at  an  agreement  as  to  how  best 
to  proceed  with  this. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  technical  changes  be  made. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  while  I  do  not  intend  to 
object,  but  I  do  urge  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  amendment  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  While,  as  he  stated,  I 
and  perhaps  others  do  not  favor  cer- 
tain portions  of  this  legislation,  the 
Senator  has  acted  within  his  rights, 
and  I  think  it  is  imperative  for  the 
record  of  the  Senate  to  reflect  more 
accurately  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  which  through  inadvertence 
and  no  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  was  not  reflected  in 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings. 

So  the  Senator  is  merely  correcting 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedlngB  and 
the  Record  to  reflect  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote  some  2 
days  ago. 

It  is  my  hope,  however,  that  prior  to 
the  conference  on  this  bill  the  Senator 
from  Bialne  and  other  Interested  par- 
ties can  once  again  address  this  issue 
so  that  at  the  time  of  the  conference 
we  emerge  with  such  action  as  we  feel 
must  be  taken  by  the  Congress.  Hope- 
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fully  it  win  not  be  in  the  exact  form  as 
we  are  presumably  about  to  enact. 

I  thank  my  dlatinffuished  friend  and 
coUeacue  from  Maine  for  his  coopera- 
Uan.  I  am  pleaaed  that  he  has  elected 
to  take  this  initiative,  and  I  Join  him 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  his  willingness  to  resolve  this  issue 
in  the  fashion  that  he  has.  It  is  very 
kind  of  him  to  yield  to  this  unani- 
mous-oonaent  request. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  Senator  wiU  send  the  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk. 

Mr.  COHEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  ask  the  amendment 
be  so  modified  according  to  the 
amendment  now  at  the  desk. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  2567),  as  modi- 
fied. Is  as  follows: 

On  pace  S  of  the  amendment  strike  out 
pangraptaa  (3)  mod  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  and 
Insert  the  f oUowlnr 

(3)  Dnlen  otherwise  directed  by  the  Na- 
tlonal  Command  AuthortUes  (NCA).  aU 
active  and  reserve  special  operations  forces 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  based  In 
the  United  States  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
unified  oomtaatant  command  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

(5)  Unless  oth«ivlse  directed  by  the  NCA, 
special  operatlMis  missions  shall  be  conduct- 
ed under  the  operational  command  of  the 
imifled  combatant  commands  In  whose  geo- 
graphic areas  such  missions  are  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

On  page  6  of  the  amendment  (subsection 
(c»  strike  out  "hold  the  grade  of  general  or. 
In  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  admi- 
ral If  appointed  to  that  grade  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "be  of 
general  or  flag  officer  grade". 

On  page  6,  strike  out  subsection  (e)  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(e)  AssuTAirr  SscacTAaT  or  DimsK  worn 
SncuL  OmAnows  ahp  Low  Ixmramr 
OowFucT  Aim  Dkputt  Assutaitt  to  the 
Pmnnrr  roa  Natiorai.  Sscuxitt  Attaiu 
roa  UauusvuTiOHAL  Wakpabk.— (a)  Section 
136(b)  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code.  Is 
Mnended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  f  oUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Special  Operations  and  Low  Intensity  Con- 
flict. He  shall  have  full  responsibility  for 
poUey  and  resouroe  oversight  of  special  op- 
erations forces.". 

(S)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Oingress  that  the 
President  should  «»— 'g"-*-  within  the 
Office  of  the  President  a  Diqraty  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs for  Unconventional  Warfare. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CHILB8.  WOl  the  Senator  from 
New  YoA  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  several  minutes? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to. 


Mr.  CHILBS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 
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(Purpose:  To  promote  increased  use  of  mul- 
tiyear  contracting  authority  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense) 
iir.  CHILEas.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  aside  the 
amendment  of  Senator  WiLsoir?  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  C^mus], 
for  himself  and  others,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2674. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  IM.  between  lines  9  and  10. 
insert  the  following: 

SBC  to.  GOALS  FOR  INCREASEO  USE  OF  MUL- 
HYSAR  CONTIUCnNG  AVTHORrTY  IN 
FISCAL  YKAK1M8 

(a)  IR  OxRKRAL.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  take  appropriate  actions  to 
ensure  that  the  Department  of  Defense  In- 
creases the  use  of  multiyear  contracting  au- 
thority in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  MULTITKAH    PaOCUKZlIKNT    OOAL.— The 

total  amount  obligated  under  multiyear  con- 
tracts (authorized  by  section  2306(h)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code)  for  Department  of 
Defense  procxirement  programs  eligible  for 
multiyear  contracting  during  fiscal  year 
1988  should  be  an  amount  that  is  not  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  obligatlonal  au- 
thority used  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  procurement  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment during  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  AppoKTioRifXRT  OF  GoAL.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  specify  the  percentage 
of  obligatlonal  authority  of  each  military 
department  and  E>efense  Agency  that  is  to 
be  used  for  multiyear  contracts  to  achieve 
the  goal  prescribed  in  subsection  (b). 

(d)  BASKLon  RspoKT.— Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1.  1987.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUUves  a  written 
report  which  contains  (1)  a  list  of  all  pro- 
curement programs  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  Defense  SAR  procurement 
programs  eligible  for  multiyear  contracting, 
(2)  the  Secretary's  assessment  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  the  multiyear  prt>- 
curement  goal  prescribed  In  subsection  (b). 
and  (3)  whether  the  Secretary  expects  to 
achieve  the  goal  prescribed  In  subsection  (b) 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and.  if  the  Secretary 
does  not  expect  to  achieve  such  goal,  the 
reasons  why  such  goal  will  not  be  achieved. 

(e)  DBPiRiTiORS — As  used  In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "SAR"  means  Selected  Ac- 
qulslUon  Reiwrt  as  defined  in  secUon 
139a(bXl)  of  UUe  10.  United  States  C»de. 

(2)  The  term  "Defense  procurement  pro- 
gram eligible  for  multiyear  contracting" 
means  a  procurement  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (A)  which  satisfies  the 
condiUiHis  of  clauses  (A)  through  (F)  of  sec- 
tion 230«(hHl)  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  and  (B)  under  which  production  of 


fully  configured  end  Items  is  planned  for  a 
period  exceeding  3  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
present  the  Senate  with  a  positive 
DOD  procurement  reform  amend- 
ment. It  foUows  in  the  footsteps  of 
such  well  considered  works  as  the  C^ar- 
lucci  initiatives,  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Grace  Commission.  It 
continues  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
baseline  budgeting  set  forth  in  the 
committee  bilL  This  amendment  en- 
courages higher  usage  of  multiyear 
contractor  of  all  DOD  procurement 
items.  The  result  will  be  substantial 
cost  savings,  increased  program  stabili- 
ty within  DOD  procurement,  and  Im- 
proved program  performance. 

At  this  point,  let  me  briefly  explain 
what  multiyear  procurement  is.  Mul- 
tiyear procurement  is  a  method  of  ac- 
quisition which  permits  3  to  5  years  of 
procurement  imder  one  contract.  This 
allows  contractors  to  purchase  materi- 
als in  economic  order  quantities  at 
bulk  rates.  Cost  savings  are  the  result 
of  these  bulk  rate  purchases  and  sta- 
bility results  from  fewer  changes  due 
to  contractural  restrictions.  Most  sig- 
nificantly, improved  system  perform- 
ance is  derived  from  the  attention  a 
program  manager  can  direct  to  mat- 
ters of  system  quality.  This  amend- 
ment is  part  of  the  continuing  evolu- 
tion of  the  multiyear  contacting  con- 
cept. In  1981,  multiyear  contracting 
was  limited  due  to  a  maximum  con- 
tract cancellation  clause  of  only  $5 
million.  In  that  same  year.  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Carluccl  recom- 
mended increased  use  of  multiyear 
contracting  to  save  money.  Congress 
picked  up  the  ball  in  1982  by  removing 
the  cancellation  clause  and  requiring 
congressional  approval  of  multiyear 
contracted  major  systems  with  cancel- 
lation ceilings  over  $100  million.  This 
was  later  changed  to  $500  million. 
Nonmajor  sjrstems  were  also  Included 
for  authorization  if  the  cancellation 
clause  was  over  $20  million. 

Costs  savings  have  been  a  primary 
objective  of  multiyear  procurement 
proponents  such  as  the  Grace  Com- 
mission. For  example,  to  avoid  overly 
generous  cost  savings  estimates.  Con- 
gress requires  DOD  reports  of  savings 
both  before  and  after  the  contract  is 
signed.  However,  program  stability  has 
also  been  an  important  objective  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  Packard  Commission 
Report. 

To  ensure  that  these  two  concerns 
were  met  by  DOD,  Congress  estab- 
lished six  criteria  a  system  must  meet 
to  be  a  multiyear  candidate. 

First,  the  benefits  to  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  shown  as  savings  in 
present  value  terms; 

Second,    the    requirement   for   the 
system  must  be  stable; 
Third,  the  fimding  must  be  stable; 
Fourth,  the  configuration  must  be 
stable: 
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Fifth,  the  cost  estimates  must  be 
reasonable;  and 

Sixth,  the  contractor  must  have  the 
capability  to  handle  the  contract. 

A  recent  Congressional  Budget 
Office  study  which  I  commissioned 
demonstrated  how  effective  multiyear 
contracting  has  been.  Between  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1986  the  Department 
of  Defense  requested  congressional  ap- 
proval to  enter  into  59  multiyear  con- 
tracts. Of  these,  the  Congress  judged 
that  40  meet  the  current  criteria  for 
multiyear  funding.  The  Department  of 
Defense  projects  $6.2  billion  savings  in 
total  obligatlonal  authority  for  these 
40  contracts,  relative  to  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  using  annual  procurement. 

Mr.  President,  the  greater  stability 
of  multiyear  contracting  has  a  number 
of  significant  benefits.  Of  the  40  ap- 
proved multiyear  contracts  39  were  ac- 
tually awarded  and  only  2  of  these 
have  had  purchases  over  the  life  of 
the  contract  that  differed  from  the 
plaimed  contract  {unoimt.  That  is  a 
stability  rate  of  95  percent. 

Some  of  the  finest  major  programs 
we  have  produced  come  as  a  result  of 
multiyear  contracting.  The  Air  Force's 
superb  fighter,  the  F-16,  and  the 
Army's  outstanding  multiple  launch 
rocket  system  are  both  recent  mul- 
tiyear procurement  programs.  Not 
only  have  significant  savings  resulted 
in  these  programs,  but,  most  impor- 
tantly, we  have  derived  highly  capable 
weapon  systems  which  have  strength- 
ened our  national  security. 

(nearly,  the  primary  objectives  of 
cost  savings  and  program  stability 
have  been  met.  Yet,  there  are  other 
benefits  from  multiyear  contracting. 
The  fiscal  year  1984  Selected  Acquisi- 
tion Report  Program  indicated  that  16 
of  the  20  program  cost  decreases  cited 
in  the  report  were  in  multiyear  pro- 
grams. Thirteen  of  these  programs 
were  reported  at  or  ahead  of  schedule. 

However,  the  report  also  suggested  a 
disturbing  trend.  Between  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1985.  the  precentage  of  DOD 
procurement  obtained  on  a  multiyear 
basis  increased  from  3.2  to  11.9  per- 
cent of  total  obligatlonal  authority. 
Unfortunately,  as  certain  major  pro- 
grams have  been  completed  the  level 
of  multiyear  procurement  has  begun 
to  decline  and  will  fall  to  6.4  percent 
during  fiscal  year  1987  even  if  Con- 
gress approves  all  the  DOD's  fiscal 
year  1987  multiyear  candidates. 

My  amendment  will  attempt  to 
remedy  these  problems  by  establishing 
a  goal  for  the  DOD  of  10  percent  of 
procurement  total  obligatlonal  author- 
ity by  fiscal  year  1988. 

If  DOD  does  not  meet  this  goal,  it 
need  only  report  why  procurement 
programs  were  not  recommended  for 
multiyear  contracting.  There  may  be 
programs  that  do  not  meet  the  estab- 
lished criteria  and  should  not  be  mul- 
tiyear contracted.  This  report  wiU  en- 
courage an  honest  evaluation  of  pro- 


grams to  determine  their  suitability 
for  multiyear  contracting. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  a 
first  step  toward  increasing  stability 
and  thus  moving  toward  the  Packard 
Commission  goals.  My  objectives  are 
to  save  money  in  these  restrictive 
budgetary  times  and  at  the  same  time 
to  help  reduce  instability  in  DOD  pro- 
grams. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  on  the  fine 
job  they  did  on  this  study.  As  the 
Senate  takes  further  action  on  mul- 
tiyear contracting,  I  hope  it  wiU  con- 
tinue consulting  with  the  National  Se- 
curity Division  of  CBO.  This  report  is 
tsrpical  of  the  thoughtful  and  well  bal- 
anced work  they  produce.  I  would  also 
like  to  express  my  special  thanks  to 
the  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Division,  Robert  Hale,  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Jack  Mayer,  and  to  the  report's 
author.  Dr.  G.  Wayne  Glass. 

In  conclusion,  my  amendment  puts 
into  action  the  suggestions  of  the  Car- 
luccl initiatives,  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Packard  Commission. 
This  amendment  is  designed  to  fur- 
ther complement  and  reinforce  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  forward 
looking  work  on  baseline  budgeting.  It 
provides  additional  benefits  over  and 
above  those  provided  by  the  Nunn- 
McCurdy  amendment.  DOD  has  ex- 
pressed eagerness  for  a  positive  mul- 
tiyear requirement  from  Congress. 
Congress  has  shown  past  acceptance 
of  the  concept.  The  time  is  now  here 
to  bring  both  parties  together  in  striv- 
ing for  reduced  costs,  increased  stabili- 
ty and  improved  performance. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  sets 
the  goal  for  increased  use  of  multiyear 
procurement.  It  supports  the  commit- 
tee's move  toward  baseline  budgeting. 
It  is  supported  by  a  comprehensive 
CBO  study  which  indicated  that  we 
could  save  up  to  $9  billion  by  fiscal 
year  1991  if  we  increased  our  use  of 
multiyear  procurement. 

I  understand  the  committee  has 
agreed  to  hold  some  hearings,  and  will 
have  a  thorough  review  of  this  con- 
cept. This  is  as  first  step  toward 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  stability 
contained  in  the  Packard  Commission 
report.  The  message  is,  if  we  are  going 
to  buy  a  system,  we  should  buy  it 
right. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  agreed 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHDLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  us. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  good  amendment.  Multiyear 
procurement  can  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  if  we  choose  the  right  systems 
and  if  we  can  begin  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  contracts  imder  that 
concept.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  trying  to  give  an 
Incentive  toward. 


I  recommend  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  QUAYLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
bringing  this  forward  and  encouraging 
the  multiyear  procurement  as  recom- 
mended in  support  by  the  Packard 
Commission.  I  think  the  multiyear 
procurement  has  a  very  valuable  func- 
tion that  it  can  provide. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  this  is  a 
goal  that  we  are  going  to  try  to 
achieve  of  10  percent  we  are  going  to 
have  some  hearings  but  more  impor- 
tant, I  would  also  like  to  point  our  an- 
other recommendation  that  was  in  the 
Packard  Commission  that  would  en- 
hance multiyear  procurement  consid- 
erably. That  is  budget  stability. 

But  the  problem  we  have,  particular- 
ly in  programs  in  multiyears  procure- 
ment is  the  instabiUty  that  we  have  in 
the  budget  from  year  to  year.  Im  a 
multiyear  procurement,  which  is  good, 
you  have  to  have  a  lot  of  the  up  front 
funding.  Therefore,  I  hope  we  can 
eventually  get  to  maybe  a  2-year 
budget,  have  more  budget  stability, 
and  we  might  be  able  to  move  more  in 
the  direction  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recommending. 

I  strongly  support  multiyear  pro- 
curement. It  Is  a  good  recommenda- 
tion. But  also  the  most  important 
thing  we  can  do  in  the  long  run  is  to 
get  that  budget  stability.  It  is  a  very 
very  important  program  for  multiyear 
procurement. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  amendment  (No.  2674)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  ISi.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

D  1420 

AMXRDMXRT  RO.  2«TB 

(PunxMc:  To  prohibit  the  United  States 
Government  from  subsidizing  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  goods  or  services  to  Commu- 
nist governments) 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  objection  to  setting  the  Wilson 

amendment  aside? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object.  I  will,  under  the 
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reservation,  ask  what  the  amendment 
is.  It  is  not  listed.  We  had  no  notion 
how  to  prepare  for  it.  I  think  we  would 
like  to  know  that. 

I  will  object  until  we  can  take  a  look 
at  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  on  the  list. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  says.  "Moyni- 
han.  national  security  and  trade." 

I  do  not  recall  any  other  objections 
this  morning  to  an  amendment  becom- 
ing the  pending  business,  with  the 
Wilson  amendment  being  set  aside. 

Mr.  DOLE.  National  security  and 
trade.  I  might  add,  covers  a  rather 
broad  range  of  issues. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  on  the  list. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  will  admit  that  it  is  on  the  list  but 
it  is  on  the  list  only  as  national  securi- 
ty and  trade.  We  have  not  seen  the 
contents.  We  would  like  to  know  what 
it  is  about  and  have  a  moment  or  two 
to  study  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Arizona.  I 
will  propound  the  proposition  very  di- 
rectly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  leader  has 
withdrawn  his  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  report  the 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Motri- 
rah]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2675 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  United  States  Government 
shall  not  expend  any  funds  to  subsidize  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  goods  or  services  to  a 
Communist  government  or  subdivision 
Uiereof. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  coming  now  to  the  end  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  useful  debate  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Senators  who 
have  looked  at  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee will  know,  and  those  involved 
in  the  debate  win  know,  that  we  are  in 
the  process  of  authorizing  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money.  In  the  first  simi- 
mary  on  page  3  alone,  we  find  that 
$225  billion  is  being  authorized  for 
procurement  and  other  matters,  with 
an  additional  $4  billion  in  manpower. 
Indeed,  the  national  defense  budget  is 
approaching  the  $300  billion  mark. 

Forty  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  if  anyone  would 
have  suggested  that  the  day  would 
oome  when  during  peacetime  the 
United  States  would  be  spending  $300 
billion  on  defense,  it  would  have 
seemed  a  pu2zUng  proposition  and  to 
some  an  altogether  unpersuasive.  even 
outrageous,  thought 

Yet  here  we  are.  and  we  are  doing 
what  we  have  been  doing,  in  effect,  for 
near  40  years,  appropriating  extraordi- 


nary sums  in  peacetime  to  a  defense 
establishment. 

And  why?  It  is  very  simple.  We  face 
in  the  Soviet  Union  a  determined,  te- 
nacious, well-armed,  and,  in  the  large 
sense,  threatening  adversary. 

This  engagement  was  not  of  our 
choice.  Forty  years  ago  we  demobilized 
our  forces  and  went  about  rebuilding  a 
war-torn  world  with  purposes  of  peace. 

The  Soviets,  however,  chose  a  differ- 
ent path.  And  so,  before  that  decade 
was  out,  the  Truman  Doctrine  had 
sent  American  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  NATO  had  been  founded  to 
reestablish  a  military  alliance  in  West- 
em  Europe  including  Western  Germa- 
ny. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  disagreement  in  this  Chamber 
about  the  true  nature  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  that  the  threat  to 
peace  has  been  real,  and  has  been  vali- 
dated in  one  way  or  another  over 
these  40  years.  Thus,  we  do  of  necessi- 
ty what  we  are  forced  to  do.  With  a  de- 
fense program  sustained  over  two  po- 
litical generations,  we  have  said  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  "Whatever  your  pur- 
poses, you  cannot  prevail.  You  cannot 
succeed.  The  combined  forces  of  the 
Democratic  nations  of  the  world  are  so 
much  greater— or  are  at  least  suffi- 
ciently greater— that  no  plan  of  con- 
quest will  succeed.  You  cannot  win  a 
war." 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  we  consider  this  puzzle,  we 
need  also  to  consider  the  Soviet  propo- 
sition that  really,  in  the  end,  the 
U.S.S.R.  need  not  win  a  war.  That  was 
never  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Marx 
and  Engels,  nor  indeed  of  Lenin. 

Rather,  the  prophecy  was  that  the 
Capitalist  West  will  collapse  of  its  own 
internal  contradictions. 

Let  us  be  clear.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  doctrinal  adversary.  There  is  a  real 
sense  in  which  it  must  be  said  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  some 
of  their  satellites,  that  they  are  a 
People  of  the  Book.  They  have  texts 
which  prophesy  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  their  system  through  the  collapse 
of  ours,  not  through  its  overthrow 
from  outside  but  from  its  collapse 
from  within. 

The  doctrine  was  first  set  forth  in 
the  mid-19th  century  by  Karl  Marx 
and  Friedrich  Engels,  and  was  exten- 
sively codified  in  Marx's  book,  "Das 
Kapital." 

The  doctrine  is  not  all  that  complex. 
til.  President.  Karl  Marx  stated  that 
the  bourgeois  system  of  production 
under  capitalism  was  by  far  the  most 
advanced  stage  that  civilization  had 
reached,  but  not  the  last  stage.  He  said 
it  had  released  unparalleled  produc- 
tive capacity,  compared  to  which  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  were  insignificant 
achievements. 

But  this  release  of  energies  would 
lead  to  ever-increasing  production,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  the  capitalist  sys- 


tems of  the  West  would  overproduce. 
As  they  began  to  overproduce,  profit 
margins  would  fall.  As  profit  margins 
fell,  wages  would  fall,  and  the  immis- 
erization,  to  use  the  term  of  Marx,  of 
the  masses  would  commence.  It  would 
end  in  a  great  convulsion  of  protest 
against  an  intolerable  system  and  new 
and  vital  days  of  history  would  emerge 
in  which  there  was  communal  owner- 
ship of  goods  and  services  and.  indeed, 
the  disappearance  of  the  state. 

Yes;  one  of  the  prophesies  of  Soviet 
doctrine  was  that  the  state  would 
wither  away.  The  prophesy  was  that 
across  national  borders  workers  would 
unite  as  never  before,  recognizing  a 
common  nationality  superior  to  any 
attachment  to  nation,  religion,  or 
other  commitment. 
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The  Germans  and  the  Russians,  the 
Italians,  the  Irish,  the  Scots,  the  Chi- 
nese, and  the  Russians  would  all 
l>ecome  one  solid  class  under  the  red 
flag,  because  the  blood  of  all  men  is 
red  and  that  was  the  color  of  the 
worker's  flag. 

They  prophesied  all  this  and  then  a 
half-century  went  by  and  it  did  not 
come  to  pass.  The  prophecies  were  not 
fulfilled.  And  there  was  in  fact  a  crisis 
of  belief  in  the  Marxist  world  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  prophet  was 
dead,  his  prophecies  had  not  come  to 
pass. 

Whereupon  Lenin  published  his 
book  "Imperialism:  the  Highest  Stage 
of  Capitalism"  in  which  he  described 
and  explained  the  delay  in  the  sys- 
tem's collapse.  He  said  that  the  Euro- 
pean nations  had  discovered  that, 
through  imperialistic  foreign  policies, 
they  could  accumulate  colonies  which 
would  be  their  outlet  for  the  surplus 
production  that  otherwise  would  bring 
about  the  Marxist  prophecy.  So  the 
prophecy  simply  had  been  delayed.  It 
was  still  valid  but  you  had  to  wait 
while  the  producers  filled  India  with 
locomotives  and  whatever,  until  even 
India,  as  it  were,  could  no  longer 
absorb  any  more  of  that  production. 
Then  profits  would  fall,  the  masses' 
wages  would  fall,  and  the  final  convtil- 
sion  would  come. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  my  good  friend 
would  let  me  conclude  this  statement, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  for  a  question 
in  very  short  order. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  ironies  and 
one  of  the  events  of  our  time  is  that 
Lenin,  who  made  that  prophecy  writ- 
ing in  Switzerland,  came  to  power  in 
what  was  then  Petrograd,  now  Lenin- 
grad. One  of  the  first  things  he  said  to 
the  Soviets  and  to  the  Communist 
Party  leadership  was  that  whatever 
the  proclaimed  enmity  of  the  West  to 
their  regime— and  after  all.  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  sent  ex- 


peditionary forces  to  overthrow  that 
revolution  and  we  landed  in  Mur- 
mansk, we  landed  in  Vladivostok- 
Lenin  said,  "Don't  worry,  their's  is  a 
surface  hostility.  The  raw  necessity  of 
capitalist  overproduction  will  lead 
them  to  shower  us  with  goods  and 
services.  They  have  no  choice." 

It  is  often  said  that  Lenin  made  the 
remark,  "They  will  sell  us  the  rope 
with  which  to  hang  them."  Actually, 
there  is  no  documentation  for  that 
exact  statement,  but  the  essence  is 
there.  Permit  me  to  read  a  passage 
from  George  Kennan's  masterful 
work.  "Russia  and  the  West  Under 
Lenin  and  Stalin."  He  describes  what 
he  caUs  "an  imaginary  statement"  of 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  the  Western  gov- 
ernments. Permit  me  to  quote  from 
that  imaginary  statement.  It  says: 

Since  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  destroy 
you  today  *  *  *  we  want  you  during  this  in- 
terval to  trade  with  us.  We  want  you  to  fi- 
nance us.  An  outrageous  demand?  Perhaps. 
But  you  will  accept  it  because  you  are  slaves 
to  your  own  capitalistic  appetites.  You  will 
wink  at  our  efforts  to  destroy  you.  You  will 
compete  with  one  another  for  our  favor.  It 
Is,  in  fact,  you  who  will,  through  your  own 
cupidity,  give  us  the  means  wherewith  to  de- 
stroy you. 

Keiman  then  says,  and  now  I  quote 
him: 

I  can  only  assure  you  that  this  formula- 
tion is  not  one  whit  sharper  or  more  uncom- 
promising than  the  language  consistently 
employed  by  the  Soviet  leaders  at  that  time. 
I  do  not  believe  it  embraces  a  single  thought 
which  did  not  then  figure  prominently  in 
their  utterances. 

Mr.  President,  Louis  Fischer,  in  his 
"Life  of  Lenin."  gives  an  account  of  an 
address  to  the  Ninth  World  AU-Rus- 
sian  Congress  of  Soviets  in  1921.  in 
which  Lenin  said  as  much.  An  impor- 
tant translation,  said  to  be  from 
Lenin's  papers,  was  published  in 
"Novyi  Zhumal",  a  New  York  Russian- 
language  paper,  in  1961.  We  find  simi- 
lar propositions  in  this  work.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  of  these 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Excerpt  from  Louis  Fischer,  "The  Life  of 
Lenin"  (pp.  563-64): 

The  capitalist  nations  bad  refused  the 
Soviet  government  diplomatic  recognition, 
yet  they  traded  with  it.  A  thousand  locomo- 
tives had  been  ordered  abroad.  "We  have  al- 
TvaAs  received  the  first  thirteen  Swedish, 
and  thirty -Mven  Oennan"  locomotives  (said 
Lenin).  "This  is  the  smallest  beginning,  still 
It  U  a  beginning  *  *  *  we  are  overpaying, 
neverthelen  they  are  helping  our  economy. 

They  brand  u>  as  criminals  yet  they  help  us 
•  •  •>* 

Excerpt  from  "Novyi  Zhumal"  (P.  147): 
*  *  *  The  capltallsta  of  the  whole  world 
and  their  govenunents  in  their  rush  to  con- 
quer the  Soviet  market  will  dose  their  eyes 
to  the  activity  referred  to  above  (various 
diplomatic  subterfuges  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment) and  will  thereby  be  turned  Into  blind 
deaf  mutes.  They  will  furnish  credits  which 
will  serve  us  for  the  support  of  the  Commu- 


nist Party  in  their  countries  and,  by  supply- 
ing us  materials  and  technical  equipment 
which  we  lack,  will  restore  our  military  in- 
dustry necessary  for  our  future  attacks 
against  our  suppliers.  To  put  it  In  other 
words,  they  will  work  on  the  preparation  of 
their  own  suicide. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Next  I  go  to  a 
more  contemporary  source,  that  of 
Henry  Kissinger,  who  wrote  in  1982  an 
article  published  in  the  New  Republic 
entitled  "Trading  with  the  Russians." 
He  said: 

Lenin's  legendary  dictum  that  capitalists 
would  compete  to  sell  the  rope  with  which 
they  would  be  hanged  has  come  true  with  a 
vengence — for  Lenin  never  guessed  that 
Western  governments  would  provide  the 
money  to  buy  the  rope  and  subsidize  the 
price  to  facilitate  the  purchase. 

I  say  again,  "to  buy  the  rope  and 
subsidize  the  price  to  facilitate  the 
purchase." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  great  war  of 
nerves  between  our  two  systems,  of 
which  weaponry  in  merely  evidence — 
indeed,  as  the  Marxists  might  say,  an 
epipheromeon— the  one  thing  we 
ought  never  to  do  is  confirm  the  few 
tattered  prophecies  the  Soviets  have 
left.  Those  prophecies  are  very  hard 
for  any  of  us  here  to  remember— none 
of  us  were  really  around  at  the  time. 
But  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
the  Socialist  mode  of  production, 
which  would  be  put  in  place  imder  a 
Marxist  system,  would  be  superior  in 
its  productive  capacity,  and  that  Rus- 
sians—it turned  out  to  be  Russians- 
would  be  richer  than  the  West  because 
their  system  would  work  better.  That 
expectation  soon  disappeared. 

It  was  confidently  expected  that  the 
world  would  rise  in  sympathetic  re- 
sponse to  the  suc(;ess  in  Russia.  That 
disappeared. 

It  was  expected  the  state  would 
wither  away.  That  disappeared. 

It  was  expected  that,  at  the  mini- 
mum, there  would  be  absolute  solidari- 
ty between  Marxist  states  committed 
to  the  same  standards,  united  by  the 
same  realities,  and  enrolled  in  the 
same  production  system.  But  first  with 
the  break  with  Yugoslavia  in  1948,  and 
then  with  the  catastrophic  break  with 
the  Chinese  in  the  sixties,  that  disap- 
peared. 

All  those  prophecies  are  gone.  But 
one  remains:  That  we  will  sell  them 
the  rope  with  which  they  will  hang  us. 

For  10  years  on  this  floor,  I  have 
pointed  to  examples  in  our  activities 
and  in  the  activities  of  other  Western 
nations.  It  is  the  great  scandal  of  the 
West  that  we  spend  fortunes  in  arms, 
that  by  their  nuclear  nature  lead  us  to 
live  on  the  brink  of  the  final  catastro- 
phe, whilst  we  will  not  submit  to  the 
simple  restraints  of  actions  that  will 
let  the  Soviets  know  that  their  ideolo- 
gy is  false,  their  system  has  failed,  and 
that  their  future  Is  bleak  unless  they 
reach  some  accommodation  with  reali- 
ty, which  is  the  West. 


We  keep  confirming  that  last  proph- 
ecy, the  one  they  still  have  to  ding  to, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  this.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  do  it.  We 
should  not  do  it. 

I  have  said  all  I  intended  to  say,  Iflr. 
President.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  clear.  If  is  not  that  we  will  not 
trade  with  the  Soviets.  Trade  is  per- 
fectly normal  to  our  system.  It  should 
be  pursued. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  other  day  quoted  a  remark  of 
President  Eisenhower  when  he  said, 
"We  will  sell  them  anything  they 
cannot  shoot  back  at  us."  And  we 
should  sell  to  them— but  at  a  mai^et 
price  for  a  legitimate  profit.  But  to 
subsidize,  no. 

Subsidization  means,  you  see,  that 
Lenin  was  right:  The  capitalists  are 
overproducting,  they  cannot  afford 
the  system.  That  we  are  only  in  the 
last  gasp  of  capitalism,  that  of  imperi- 
alism and  colonialism. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we  will 
adopt  this  simple  amendment  that 
says  the  UJ5.  Government  shall  not 
expand  any  funds  to  subsidize  the  sale 
or  transfer  of  goods  or  services  to  a 
Communist  govenunent  or  subdivision 
thereof. 
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I  will  be  happy  to  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion from  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
excellent  statement  on  Communist 
philosophy  and  ideology.  I  agree  with 
him  on  ideolgy,  but  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  recalls  how  slippery  trade  was 
at  the  time  Secretary  of  State  Alexan- 
der Haig  canceled  out  of  proposed  sale 
of  butter,  U.S.  butter,  which  is  subsi- 
dized, canceled  that  out  and  then  ap- 
proved a  contract  or  the  sale  to  New 
Zealand,  which  Immediately  melted  it 
down  to  butter  oil  and  sold  it  back  to 
the  Russians  at  a  profit  of  some  $20 
million? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Montana,  who  follows 
these  matters  with  great  tenacity  and 
accuracy,  that  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  I  am  talking  about.  I  say  it  was  a 
scandal  of  the  democracies  that  we  be- 
haved in  this  way,  that  we  would  at 
genuine  cost  to  all  of  our  nations  and 
peoples  provide  enormous  simis  for 
arms  but  counteract  the  whole  impres- 
sion those  expenditures  make  when  we 
act  nonetheless  in  matters  that  fore- 
tell our  self-destructioiL 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Of  course. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Was  not  that  a  rather  foolish  ven- 
ture then? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes.  it  was. 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  Did  not  we  lose  $20 
million?  Why  should  we  have  not  sold 
directly  to  the  Soviets  rather  than 
selling  to  New  Zealand,  who  bought  it 
from  us  at  a  reduced  price  and  then 
sold  it  to  the  Soviets? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  if  we  were  in  a  position  to 
sell  at  market  prices— to  the  Soviets  or 
new  Zealand— we  should  have  done  it. 
But  we  should  not  have  sold  at  subsi- 
dized prices,  nor  should  we  have  en- 
abled an  ally  to  do  the  same,  which  is 
what  evidently  happened. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  yielding,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
point  is  clear.  The  world  price  of 
butter  reflects  a  lower  price  and  is  a 
lower  price  than  what  is  our  price  for 
selling  it  out  of  CCC  stocks.  So  it  is 
subsidized.  The  first  offer  on  the 
world  price  was  a  subsidized  price. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  take  the  Sena- 
tor's point,  and  I  would  respond 
simply  to  say  that  if  others  do  it,  we 
ought  not.  Too  much  is  at  stake.  The 
future  of  the  free  societies  of  the 
world  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  think  that  is  the 
particular  point.  If  we  do  not  do  it,  we 
allow  New  Zealand  to  buy  it  even 
cheaper  from  us,  sell  it  back  to  the  So- 
viets, make  a  profit  out  of  it  and  we 
lose.  So  trade  is  slippery. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  I  may  say,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  Soviets  observe 
that  there  are  some  things  we  will  not 
do  to  sustain  their  system. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding  and  I,  to, 
want  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  and  was 
also  enlightened  by  the  Senator's  his- 
torical prespectlve  of  the  development 
of  the  Communist  thought  and  how 
their  theory  has  been  all  along  that 
they  were  going  to  use  our  surplus 
production  to  buUd  up  their  own 
forces  and  overtake  us. 

I  often  thought  that  was  an  impor- 
tant Communist  aspect  of  ideology 
that  has  not  been  clearly  understood 
by  the  American  people.  I  am  going  to 
have  more  to  say  in  my  own  time  on 
this,  but  my  question  to  the  Senator 
on  this  amendment  has  to  do  with  the 
word  "subsidize."  "Subsidize"  means 
different  things  to  different  people. 
We  have  not  considered  it  a  subisdy  to 
our  farmers  when  we  make  target 
price  payments  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency between  what  the  market 
price  Is  and  what  we  consider  the 
farmer's  income  ought  to  be.  We  do 
not  consider  that  a  subsidy. 

On  the  other  tiand,  the  GATT  na- 
tions have  always  considered  that  a 
subsidy  and  that  has  been  a  bone  of 
contention  between  us  and  the  GATT 
countries  for  a  long  period  of  time. 


I  ask  the  Senator,  would  he  include 
in  his  definition  of  subsidy  not  Just 
the  subsidized  sale  of  wheat,  which  is 
now  going  on  to  the  Soviet  Union  but 
would  that  also  include  ali  of  tho&e 
target  price  payments,  I  think  now 
amounting  if  I  am  not  mistaken  this 
year  to  somewhere  close  to  $20  billion 
to  our  farmers?  Would  that  be  includ- 
ed also  in  the  Senator's  amendment, 
that  this  would  not  be  allowed? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  would  not  be 
my  intention  at  all.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa 
that  with  respect  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  that  word  "subsidy,"  which  anyone 
who  has  been  involved  in  trade  mat- 
ters knows  can  be  the  subject  of  year- 
long conferences,  I  am  prepared  to 
have  it  understood  that  I  expect  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  that  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  another  question— I  have 
about  two  or  three  questions— again,  it 
revolves  around  the  use  of  that  word 
"subsidy."  We  at  the  present  time 
have  in  the  law  a  provision  that  says 
that  a  certain  amount  of  our  Govern- 
ment grain  that  is  sent  abroad  has  to 
be  shipped  on  Americans  bottoms. 
Now,  how  much  of  this  goes  to  the 
Soviet  Union  I  do  now  know,  but  again 
because  it  costs  more  to  ship  it  in 
American  bottoms  than  it  does  in,  let's 
say,  Soviet  ships,  that,  too,  is  a  part  of 
a  subsidy.  I  mean  we  do  not  charge 
any  more  for  the  grain  that  goes  on 
American  bottoms  than  we  do  on  Libe- 
rian  bottoms  or  Russian  bottoms,  even 
though  it  costs  us  more  because  of 
labor  rates  and  things  like  that. 

Again,  is  that  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  would  say  of 
that  particular  case  that  it  is  a  pay- 
ment by  the  American  Government  to 
American  workers  and  does  not  affect 
the  landed  price  in  that  sense,  but 
again  I  would  let  the  Secretary  of 
State  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  There  would  be  a  fur- 
ther question.  That  would  be  like  the 
target  price  payments  to  farmers. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  would  say  that  is  a  payment 
to  farmers  to  subsidize  their  yearly,  or 
annual  income,  or  something  like 
that? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Internal  decisions 
we  have  made  as  to  how  we  arrange 
our  own  affairs. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  One  last  question,  if  I 
might,  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  Involving  again  the 
use  of  the  word  subsidize  and  transfer 
and  use  the  words  "subdivisions  there- 
of. Communist  government  or  subdivi- 
sion thereof."  I  do  not  understand  the 
language  "subdivision  thereof."  There 
are.  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
knows,  countries  who  are  in  the  orbit, 
let  us  say.  or  the  sphere  of  influence 
of  certain  Commimist  countries,  that 
is.  the  Soviet  Union,  that  might  not  be 


a  subdivision  of  the  Soviet  Union  but 
certainly  would  be  included  within  the 
diplomatic-military  orbit  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  refer  to,  for  example,  the 
Ukraine  or  Byelorussia  or  Tashkent. 
Uzebkistan  or  equivalent  subdivisions 
in  Czechoslovakia  or  Poland  in  that 
same  sense. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  But  this  would  not  in- 
clude, for  example,  let  us  say  an  ex- 
treme case,  maybe  India,  which  may 
not  be  in  the  orbit  of  the  Soviet  Union 
but  deals  with  them? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Oh.  no,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  is  not  a  Communist 
government. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  OK.  how  about  Alba- 
nia? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Albania  is  a  Marx- 
ist government,  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. 
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And  the  city  of  Tirana  would  be  a 
subdivision  of  Albania. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  A  country  that  would 
be  strictly  Marxist  but  would  be  allied 
with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  are  not 
many  things  that  are  clear  in  this  vale 
of  tears  we  live  in,  but  if  one  thing  is 
clear,  it  is  that  if  you  have  a  Commu- 
nist government,  you  will  know  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
own  time,  I  wanted  to  get  into  the 
aspect  of  why  we  are  in  the  mess  today 
with  all  the  surpluses.  There  is  merit 
to  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  is  trying  to  do,  al- 
though I  think  there  are  problems 
with  it,  also. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  In  reading  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  quite  broad 
in  its  language  relative  to  subsidizing 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

In  effect,  in  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  been  asked  of  the  Senator 
previously,  he  has  indicated  that  it 
would  be  subject  to  interpretation  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be 
the  interpretor  of  what  language  such 
as  "subsidy"  means. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  the  Sena- 
tor to  say,  therefore,  that  whether 
something  is  a  subsidy  and  falls  within 
the  purview  of  this  section,  he  would 
leave  it  entirely  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  subsidy? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  say  to  my 
learned  friend  from  Alabama,  who  was 
a  distinguished  Jurist  before  joining 
us,  that  he  is  right  in  asking  this  ex- 
plicit question  concerning  wherein  a 
decision  would  reside. 

Under  our  laws,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  decision  that  the  President  of  the 


United  States  makes.  I  offer  it  as  my 
Judgment  that  any  President  I  have 
known— and  I  have  worked  with  a 
number— would  turn  to  his  Secretary 
of  State  for  counsel  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  As  I  interpret  the  leg- 
islative history  the  Senator  is  giving, 
that  is  the  way  I  understand  the  con- 
duit is,  through  the  President  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  But  rather  than 
having  defined  what  a  subsidy  is,  there 
would  be  no  standards,  no  guidelines 
for  anyone  to  be  able  to  interpret. 
Therefore,  with  the  breadth  that 
would  be  there,  it  could  possibly  in- 
clude irrigation,  reclamation,  educa- 
tion Institutions,  the  extension  service 
that  would  be  involved,  any  form  of 
subsidy,  depending  upon  the  interpre- 
tation that  might  be  given. 

In  other  words,  I  am  saying  that  it 
appears  that  the  language  is  so  broad 
that  it  does  allow  for  a  very  wide  and 
varied  type  of  interpretation.  Does  the 
Senator  feel  that  there  is  any  narrow- 
ing of  interpretation  of  "subsidy"? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  I  assiune  that  the 
President  would  turn  to  the  State  De- 
partment for  coimsel: 

I  know  that  these  matters  are  diffi- 
cult, but  I  also  know  that  they  can  be 
very  clear. 

It  is  not  everyday  that  we  read  on 
the  front  page  of  our  papers  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  clearly  dis- 
tressed by  a  decision  made  by  the 
Chief  Executive.  Yet,  on  this  Tuesday 
past,  we  learned  in  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  by  Don  Oberdorfer 
and  Ward  Sinclair  that  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  expressed  strong  misgiv- 
ings about  President  Reagan's  decision 
to  sell  subsidized  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  saying  that  the  Soviets  "must 
be  chortling"  and  "scratching  their 
heads." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  entered  into 
the  Record,  together  with  two  articles 
on  the  same  subject,  one  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  31.  1986.  and 
the  other  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  August  5,  1986. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 
(From  The  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  5, 1986) 

Sholtz  AssAn.s  Rxagak  Decisioh  To 
Subsidize  Grain  for  Soviets 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer  and  Ward  Sinclair) 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  ex- 
pressed strong  misgivings  yesterday  about 
President  Reagan's  decision  to  sell  subsi- 
dized wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  saying  So- 
viets "must  be  chortling"  and  "scratching 
their  heads"  at  their  ability  to  pay  less  for 
American-produced  food  than  American 
housewives  can. 

Shultz,  who  previously  termed  such  subsi- 
dized sales  to  Moocow  "ridiculous"  and  led 
opposition  to  them  within  the  administra- 
tion, surprised  White  House  and  State  De- 
partment officials  by  continuing  his  criti- 
cism after  Reagan  made  his  decision  Friday. 


Asked  about  the  subsidized  wheat  sales 
yesterday  morning  in  an  interview  with  the 
editorial  board  of  USA  Today  and  other 
Gannett  newspapers.  Shultz  described  them 
as  a  form  of  protectionism  and  added:  "I 
don't  think  it  is  good  for  the  United  States." 
He  said  they  could  lead  to  "a  subsidy  war." 

Nonetheless,  he  said.  "There  must  be  a  lot 
of  pluses  to  it,  because  it  has  been  decided— 
but  I  can't  think  of  any  myself." 

To  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  J.  Dole 
(R-Kan.),  a  sponsor  of  the  grain  sale  who 
said  Shultz  should  visit  more  state  capitals 
and  fewer  foreign  capitals.  Shultz  responded 
with  unusual  bluntness: 

"I've  visited  my  share  of  state  capitals  and 
I  haven't  noticed  people  advocating  taxes  on 
Americans  to  subsidize  food  for  Russians." 

A  senior  White  House  official  said  there  is 
virtually  no  chance  that  Reagan's  decision 
will  be  reversed,  despite  Shultz's  strong 
views,  and  noted  that  the  issue  had  been 
fully  debated  last  week  within  a  divided 
Cabinet  and  that  there  is  pressure  on  Cap- 
ital Hill  for  expansion  of  the  subsidized 
wheat  sales. 

White  House  political  operatives  and  Re- 
publican lawmakers  had  argued  for  the  sub- 
sidized sales,  saying  the  issue  could  play  m 
important  role  in  the  battle  to  preserve 
GOP  control  of  the  Senate. 

Dole,  in  a  letter  to  Agriculture  Secretary 
Richard  E.  Lyng,  asked  that  the  U.S.  "com- 
petitive price  program,"  as  he  called  it,  be 
extended  "across  the  board  for  com.  soy 
beans  and  other  farm  commodities  to  all 
legal  markets." 

While  welcoming  Reagan's  decision.  Dole 
said  It  could  penalize  exports  of  other  com- 
modities "until  the  current  uncertainty  and 
unevenness  in  U.S.  agricultural  trade  policy 
is  resolved." 

Dole  told  reporters  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve the  wheat  offer  would  hurt  U.S.-Aus- 
tralian  relations.  "They  weren't  strained 
when  they  took  our  markets,"  he  said. 
"They  shouldn't  be  strained  when  we're 
taking  them  back." 

Members  of  an  Australian  government 
delegation,  after  meetings  yesterday  with 
administration  and  congressional  leaders, 
denounced  the  U.S.  subsidy  decision  as  a  po- 
litical move  that  will  cost  American  taxpay- 
ers heavily  and  provoke  a  strong  reaction  In 
Australia. 

John  Kerin.  Australia's  minister  of  pri- 
mary industry,  told  reporters  here  that  the 
subsidy  "is  not  about  selling  wheat.  .  .  .  it's 
about  winning  votes  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense." 

Kerin  also  said  "the  most  frightening 
part"  about  the  Australians'  meetings  was 
that  U.S.  farm-state  senators  were  "misin- 
formed" about  Australian  agricultural 
policy,  which  he  maintained  is  free  of  gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

Kerin  and  others  in  the  delegation  said 
the  U.S.  pricing  decision  will  approximately 
halve  the  gross  value  of  Australia's  wheat 
crop.  "Very  few  farmers  can  make  money  in 
the  coming  months,"  Kerin  said. 

Ralph  Hunt,  opposition  spokesman  for  ag- 
riculture in  the  Australian  pairliament,  said 
his  country  will  continue  to  pressure  the 
Reagan  administration  to  reverse  the  subsi- 
dy policy.  "We  must  focus  on  the  stupidity 
of  agricultural  policy  in  the  United  States." 
he  said. 

Undersecretary  of  Agriculture  Daniel  G. 
Amstutz,  who  oversees  commodity  export 
programs,  s&ld  the  U.S.  wheat  would  be  sold 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  $91  to  $92  for  each 
metric  ton,  the  world  price  level,  rather 
than  current  domestic  price  for  the  same 
wheat  of  about  $104  to  $105  a  ton. 


The  subsidy  of  about  $13  per  ton,  slightly 
higher  than  inustry  leaders  had  projected, 
would  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  about  $52  million 
if  the  Soviets  purchase  at  this  price  all  of 
the  nearly  4  million  tons  of  wheat  they  are 
committed  to  buy  between  now  and  Sept.  30 
under  the  long-term  U.S.-Sovlet  grain  trade 
agreement. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  S,  19881 

AnSTRALIANS  PROTEST 

Canberra,  Australia,  Aug.  4.— Angry 
farmers  dumped  wheat  outside  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy today  to  protest  President  Reagan's 
plan  to  sell  the  Soviet  Union  subsidized 
grain. 

The  deal  is  straining  Australlan-U.S.  rela- 
tions, with  politicians  here  calling  for  boy- 
cotts of  American  products  and  threatening 
to  use  Joint  military  bases  as  a  diplomatic 
lever. 

About  60  farmers  demonstrated  today, 
and  a  delegation  met  Ambassador  Laurence 
W.  Lane  Jr.,  who  said  Australia  was  too  de- 
t>endent  on  its  exports  of  primary  produce. 
Lane  said  the  subsidized  sale  of  4  million 
tons  of  U.S.  wheat  stUl  left  room  for  Austra- 
lian grain  sales.  "I  think  you're  going  to 
compete  a  lot  better  than  you  are  giving 
yourselves  credit  for,"  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  31, 19861 

Administration  Is  Divided  Over  Cheap 
Grain  for  Soviets— Australia  Calls  I^o- 
iSLATioN  "Devastating" 

(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

President  Reagan  is  caught  in  an  election- 
year  tug-of-war  among  his  top  advisers  over 
legislation  that  would  require  subsidized 
U.S.  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  an  issue  that  will  force  the  president 
to  choose  between  domestic  and  internation- 
al politics. 

The  House  Agriculture  Conunittee,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  Senate  last  week,  yester- 
day approved  by  voice  vote  a  bill  requiring 
such  sales.  The  vote  came  as  Australian 
Prime  Minister  Robert  Hawke  warned  that 
the  legislation  would  have  "devastating  im- 
plications" for  his  country  and  call  into 
question  U.S.  leadership  of  the  Western 
world. 

Australia  Is  a  major  grain  exporter  and 
likely  would  lose  foreign  sales  because  of 
subsidized  U.S.  exports. 

Reagan's  top  advisers  are  sharply  divided 
on  the  issue,  with  Secretary  of  State  CJeorge 
P.  Shultz.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  and  other  foreign  policy  offi- 
cials strongly  opposed  to  the  subsizled  sale 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard  E. 
Lyng,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A 
Baker  III  and  domestic  political  advisers 
backing  the  sales  to  help  U.S.  agriculture 
and  aid  GOP  lawmakers  facing  close  politi- 
cal races  this  fall  in  the  Midwest  grain  belt 

The  officials  laid  out  their  differences  at  a 
White  House  meeting  with  the  president  on 
Monday.  A  senior  White  House  official  said 
the  foreign  policy  advisers  "made  a  good 
case"  in  the  meeting  but  that  "the  political 
logic"  on  the  other  side  was  "pretty  hard  to 
refute."  The  official  said  control  of  the 
Senate  next  year  might  be  affected  if  the 
issue  is  mishandled  by  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration. 

Reagan  already  has  the  power  to  order 
the  subsidized  grain  sales  under  the  1985 
farm  bill,  but  has  taken  no  action.  The 
pending  legislation  in  being  used  by  sup- 
porters in  Congress  to  pressure  him  to  do  so. 
The  White  House  said  Reagan  had  made  no 
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decision  on  the  question  as  of  Uite  yester- 
day, and  a  spokesman  said  none  is  expected 
today. 

The  issue  erupted  on  July  22  when  a 
Senate  coalition  led  by  Majority  Leader 
Rober  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.)  attached  an  amend- 
ment to  a  funding  bill  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  requiring  the  subsidized  sales. 

One  of  Dole's  cosponsors  was  Sen.  James 
Abdnor  (R-SJ).).  who  faces  a  tough  race  for 
reelection  against  Rep.  Thomas  A.  Daschle 
(D-8J>.).  Last  Friday.  Daschle  Introduced  a 
more  sweeping  version  of  the  subsidy  plan. 
which  WIS  adopted  yesterday  by  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee on  a  voice  vote.  An  aide  to  Daschle 
■aid  House  Democratic  leaders  may  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor  next  week. 

Shultz.  calling  the  Dole  plan  "ridiciilous," 
said  last  Friday  that  the  measure  would  sub- 
sidize the  Soviet  Union  in  violation  of  an 
agreement  with  U.S.  allies.  He  also  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  Impact  on  Aus- 
tralia, a  key  C.S.  ally  In  the  Pacific. 

Australia  is  particularly  important,  and 
Hawke's  Labor  govenunent  is  in  a  sensitive 
position  since  Washington  excluded  New 
Zealand  from  the  ANZUS  (Australia-New 
Zealand-United  States)  alliance  because  of 
Its  refusal  to  allow  port  calls  by  U.S.  nucle- 
ar-armed warships. 

Hawke  predicted  dire  effects  of  U.S.  subsi- 
dized sales  in  a  letter  to  about  SO  members 
of  Congress  released  by  the  Australian  Em- 
bassy. He  said  application  of  the  U.S.  subsi- 
dies to  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  Australia's  two  top  wheat  customers, 
"would  inflict  critical  damage  on  the  well- 
being  of  all  Australians." 

Hawke  said  the  "price  war"  brought  about 
by  the  proposed  U.S.  subsidies  would  cost 
Australia  about  $280  million  in  export  reve- 
nue. 

He  also  said  that  subsidizing  the  Soviet 
state  at  the  expense  of  "America's  friend 
and  ally  Australia"  would  inevitably  cause 
questions  "about  America's  commitment  to 
Its  leadership  of  the  West." 

A  team  headed  by  Minister  for  Agricul- 
ture John  Kerln  is  to  arrive  in  Washington 
today  to  make  Australia's  case  with  the  ad- 
ministration. Congress  and  the  U.S.  public. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  would  not  adopt  a 
crofis-exmamlnation  mode  there.  He 
knows  what  I  mean  by  this  amend- 
ment and  why  I  propose  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  stif fldent  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  to  me  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguiahed  majority  leader 
would  be  ready  at  this  time  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  wonder  if  he  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  it  now.  so  that  we  would  be 
able  to  get  this  off  our  hands. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  say  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  that  I  believe  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  been  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  involved  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  I  never 
yielded  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
judgement  of  the  Chair,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  lost  the  floor. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  that  it  was  unclear  whether  or  not 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yielded 
the  floor,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
the  floor  so  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  so 
with  the  understanding  that  when  the 
Senator  from  New  York  does  yield  the 
floor,  I  might  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  hear  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  be  recognized  as 
having  the  floor  and  that  when  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yields  the 
floor,  the  Senator  from  Montana  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  only  asked  to  have  the  floor  in 
order  to  yield  to  the  minority  leader, 
and  evidently  it  is  to  be  so  done,  and  I 
am  to  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
realize  who  had  the  floor.  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Montana  had  the 
floor,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
asked  him  to  yield.  I  did  not  mean  by 
that  to  indicate  who  might  have  yield- 
ed the  floor.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
who  now  has  the  floor  will  yield  to  me, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  ready,  I  wonder  if  we 
can  proceed  with  this  agreement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader— if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  wiU  yield— that 
I  am  prepared  to  do  that  now.  I  think 


a  number  of  our  colleagues  would  like 
to  know  precisely  what  may  be  hap- 
pening next  week,  and  how  we  will  dis- 
pose of  the  debt-ceiling  extension. 
That  is  in  addition  to  Contra  aid  and 
South  Africa  and  the  Boren  amend- 
ment, which  are  all  covered  in  the 
agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
with  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I 
will  not  object— for  the  interest  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  interested  in  this 
legislation,  about  how  long  will  this 
take? 
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Mr.  E>OLE.  I  would  guess  at  least  IS 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Might  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tors from  West  Virginia  and  Kansas 
whether  or  not  we  can  complete  action 
on  this  amendment  before  we  move  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request?  I  do 
not  have  much  time  I  wish  to  take  on 
this  amendment.  I  sense  there  will  not 
be  much  time  taken  on  this  amend- 
ment. Perhaps  we  can  agree  to  a  time 
limit  of  15  minutes  so  we  can  dispose 
of  this  and  then  move  more  orderly 
into  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  it  will  not  take 
long  to  dispose  of  this  amendment.  I 
do  not  really  believe  anybody  has  any 
idea  what  the  amendment  means.  It 
means  to  me  we  cannot  trade  anything 
with  the  Soviet  Union  because  we  su- 
bidize  cotton,  rice,  com.  tobacco, 
wheat,  anything  we  might  sell  to  the 
Soviet  Union  under  this  amendment. 
It  is  a  total  embargo,  no  more  trade. 

I  believe  once  those  of  us  frm  the 
farm  States  understand  that  then  we 
will  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  amemd- 
ment,  but  it  my  take  a  while  because 
we  were  taken  by  surprise.  We  have 
sent  for  staff,  trade  staff,  ag  staff, 
other  staff.  This  amendment  is  not 
germane  or  relevant  to  this  bill,  but  it 
may  take  2  or  3  hours. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  understanding  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

BSr.  DOLE.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—SOUTH AFRICA  AND 
CONTRA  AID 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  other 
Senators  who  permitted  us  to  propose 
the  UC  agreement  which  I  will  do. 

Let  me  explain  at  the  outset  what 
we  have  worked  out  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  number  of  Senators.  I  believe 
that  the  treatment  we  have  reached  is 
fair,  fair  to  both  sides.  I  mean  by 
"both  sides"  both  sides  who  may  have 
views  on  Contra  aid,  those  who  may 
have  different  views  on  South  Africa, 
and  those  who  might  have  different 
views  on  political  action  committees 
with  reference  to  the  Boren  amend- 
ment. 

The  Boren  amendment  was  not  ini- 
tially part  of  the  discussions  but  it  did 
arise  during  the  discussions.  We  have 
reached  an  agreement.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  is  fair  to  aU  my  col- 
leagues because  everyone  of  us  is  in- 
volved in  that  pa]*ticular  issue. 

So  we  begin  our  agreement  with  an 
agreement  or  what  we  will  do  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Boren  amendment. 

I  will  make  the  entire  request  and  if 
there  are  questions,  perhaps  they 
could  maybe  be  reserved  until  we  go 
through  the  agreement  and  then  come 
back  and  address  the  specific  ques- 
tions that  Members  may  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  particularly  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  who 
spent  hours  and  hours  on  this  agree- 
ment, as  the  majority  leader  has,  in 
addition  to  the  Parliamentarians  and 
particularly  the  Chief  Parliamentari- 
an, Bob  Dove,  who  is  necessarily 
absent  today  because  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 

So  we  have  spent  a  lot  of  time.  Mem- 
bers of  our  staff  have  spent  a  lot  of 
time. 

We  believe  that  it  satisfies  every- 
one's concerns.  If  not,  I  think  it  is 
good  that  we  find  out. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
10  a.m.  on  Monday,  August  11,  not- 
wltlistanding  the  provisions  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into  on  November  14,  1985,  the  Senate 
turn  to  S.  655  and  there  be  5  hours  of 
debate  total  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwrrz]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Boren]  or  their 
designees,  and  that  3  of  the  5  hours  of 
debate  occur  on  Monday's  session  of 
the  Senate. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  two  amendments  in 
order  to  S.  655,  the  pending  Boren 
amendment  No.  1168  and  an  amend- 
ment relating  to  campaign  financing 
to  be  offered  by  Senator  Boschwitz. 
that  these  be  first-degree  amendments 
and  not  subject  to  motions  to  table. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  9 
ajn.  on  Tuesday.  August  12,  there  be  1 
hour  of  debate  on  the  Boren  amend- 
ment No.  1168  to  be  equally  divided  in 


the  usual  form  and  that  following  the 
conclusion  or  yielding  back  of  time  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Boren 
amendment  without  any  intervening 
action,  motion,  or  debate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing the  vote  on  the  Boren  amendment 
the  Senate  proceed  immediately  with- 
out any  intervening  action  to  consider- 
ation of  the  Boschwitz  amendment 
and  there  be  1  hour  of  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  in  the  usual  form  and 
following  the  conclusion  or  yielding 
back  of  time  the  Senate  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  Boschwitz  amendment 
without  Intervening  action,  motion,  or 
debate;  further,  providing  nothing  in 
this  agreement  precludes  further  con- 
sideration of  S.  655  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  99th  Congress. 

That  Is  the  agreement  on  the  Boren 
amendment. 

Since  that  is  part  of  the  total  agree- 
ment let  me  proceed  then  with  South 
Africa  and  Contra. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  1 
p.m.  on  Monday,  August  11,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  H.R.  5052,  the  Mili- 
tary construction  appropriations  bill, 
and  at  the  point  only  amendments 
dealing  with  title  I  be  in  order,  and 
that  they  be  limited  to  20  minites 
each,  to  be  equally  divided  in  the  usual 
form,  and  be  limited  to  the  following: 

Senator  Wilson,  California  issue; 
Senator  Mattinglt,  technical 
changes;  Senator  Mattingly,  school  of 
Americans;  Senator  Sasser,  relating  to 
burden-sharing;  Senator  Dixon, 
weather  training  at  Chuanute  Air 
Force  Base;  Senator  Dixon  on  Scott 
Air  Force  Base  Computer  Center. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  1  hour  of  debate  on  title  I,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  Senators 
Mattingly  and  Sasser,  or  their  desig- 
nees, and  that  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  amendments  and  the  expira- 
tion or  yielding  back  on  time  on  title  I, 
the  Senate  immediately  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  question:  "Shall  the 
Senate  adopt  title  I"  without  any  in- 
tervening action,  motion,  or  debate? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing disposition  of  title  I.  of  H.R.  5052, 
the  Senate  immediately  proceed  with- 
out intervening  action,  motion,  debate, 
or  quorum  call,  to  consideration  of 
titles  II  and  III,  en  bloc. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  10 
a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  August  13.  the 
Senate  immediately  proceed  to  vote, 
without  any  intervening  action 
motion,  debate  or  quorum  call  on  clo- 
ture on  closing  debate  on  titles  II  and 
m.  or  HJl.  5052. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  cloture 
vote  taken  on  titles  II  and  III.  on 
Wednesday,  Augtist  13,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consideration  of  cloture  on 
S.  2701,  the  South  Africa  biU. 

Further  provided  that,  if  after  both 
clotiu'e  votes,  cloture  has  not  been  in- 
voked on  both  matters,  a  second  clo- 


ture  vote   occur   on   the   undotured 
matter  or  matters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  30  minutes  of  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  in  the  usual  form,  between 
each  of  the  four  above  described  clo- 
ture votes,  if  necessary,  and  that  at 
the  expiration,  or  jrielding  back  of  the 
30  minutes  allotted  for  debate  between 
cloture  votes,  after  the  first  cloture 
vote,  the  Senate  proceed  immediately 
to  vote  without  any  intervening 
action,  motion,  debate,  or  quorum  call, 
or  clotuie  on  the  matter  to  be  clo- 
tured. 

I  further  ask  that  unless  cloture  is 
invoked  on  both  items,  meaning  South 
Africa  and  Contra  aid,  then  this  agree- 
ment is  null  and  void,  with  the  provi- 
so, in  which  event,  that  as  much  of  the 
August  recess,  as  necessary,  be  null 
and  void  in  order  to  complete  Senate 
action  on  both  H.R.  5052  and  S.  2701. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  once 
cloture  is  invoked  on  titles  II  and  III. 
Contra  aid.  and  S.  2701,  South  Africa, 
the  Senate  immediately  resume  con- 
sideration of  titles  II  and  III,  of  H.R. 
5052,  without  any  intervening  action, 
motions,  debate,  or  quorum  call,  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agree- 
ment. Further,  following  disposition  of 
H.R.  5052,  imder  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  the  Senate  proceed  imme- 
diately, without  any  intervening 
action,  motions,  debate  or  quonmi  call 
to  consideration  of  S.  2701,  South 
Africa,  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the 
case  of  titles  II  and  III,  of  H.R.  5052. 
prior  to  cloture,  there  be  10  hours  of 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  in  the 
usual  form  between  Senators  Matting- 
ly and  Sasser.  and  that  there  be  an 
additional  2  hours  for  debate  for  each 
of  the  following  Senators  for  their  use: 
Senators  Leahy,  Kerry,  and  Harkin 
to  be  used  on  Monday,  August  11. 
prior  to  amendments  being  offered, 
and  that  if  any  of  this  time  has  not 
been  used  prior  to  the  cloture  being  in- 
voked, it  be  automatically  vitiated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
cloture  has  been  invoked,  on  titles  n 
and  III.  there  be  4  additional  hours  of 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  in  the 
usual  form,  during  which  time,  listed 
amendments  may  still  be  called  up  and 
disposed  of. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the 
case  of  S.  2701,  South  Africa,  there  be 
8  hours  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed in  the  usual  form,  between  Sena- 
tors LXTGAR  and  Pell,  and  that  there  be 
an  additional  2  hours  of  debate  each, 
for  Senators  Wallop  and  Denton. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  diuing 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  titles  II 
and  III  of  H.R.  5052,  and  of  S.  2701. 
the  following  amendments  be  the  only 
amendments  in  order,  and  that  they 
be  first  degree  amendments,  germane 
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or  relevant,  and  limited  to  1  hour 
each: 

On  this  side,  the  Contra  aid  amend- 
ments: 

Mattimglt,  relating  to  Contra  assist- 
ance; Mattihglt.  relating  to  Central 
America  assistance:  MArmfGLT,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute;  Wallop,  aid  en- 
hancement to  Central  America;  Dole. 
amendment  with  reference  to  Contra 
assistance;  and  a  second  Dole  amend- 
ment with  reference  to  Contadora 
process  and  the  Lugar  amendment  re- 
lating to  Central  America  assistance 
and  Nicaragua  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

On  the  Democratic  side  of  Contra 
aid  amendments: 

Sasser,  strike  titles  II  and  III; 

Lbaht,  relating  to  restrictions  on 
CIA  involvement; 

KEmiBDT,  relating  to  cut  off  of  aid  to 
Contras; 

KxinTKDT,  relating  to  prohibition  on 
U.S.  combat  troops; 

KzifmDT.  relating  to  channeling  the 
$5  million  for  Misurasata's  through 
State  Department; 

Btbo,  relating  to  La  Prensa: 

Btsd.  relating  to  funding  levels  for 
Contras; 

Btrb.  relating  to  United  States  Cen- 
tral America  diplomacy; 

DoDD,  relating  to  Contadora; 

DoDD,  relating  to  human  rights; 

BiDEif.  relating  to  diplomatic  proc- 


BiOEif.  relating  to  definition  of  role 
of  XJS.  advisors; 

Kkrrt.  relating  to  Contadora; 

BftKLCHER.  relating  to  elimination  of 
the  additional  $300  million  in  bUl; 

MKi.cifin>.  relating  to  extending  the 
$225  million  in  emergency  food  aid 
through  September  1987; 

Mm/THKH,  relating  to  substitution  of 
surplus  commodities  in  lieu  of  $300 
million  cash  aid; 

Harkin,  relating  to  limitation  on 
United  States  military  trainers  and  ad- 
visors in  Costa  Rica  or  Honduras; 

Habkih.  relating  to  using  Contra 
funding  for  agriculture; 

Habkih,  relating  to  limitation  on 
CIA  contingency  fund; 

Pkll.  relating  to  victims  compensa- 
tion fund; 

SncoH,  relating  to  transfer  of  Contra 
funds  to  IFAD; 

SmoH,  relating  to  a  limitation  of 
funding  for  programs  in  Nicaragua; 
and 

KxHRT,  relating  to  enforcement  pro- 
cedure for  section  204. 

And  I  am  advised  that  there  is  an 
amendment  by  Senator  Wilson  relat- 
ing to  Contadora. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  once 
clotiire  is  invoked  on  titles  n  and  in 
of  HJl.  5052,  tiiat  all  remaining 
amendments  be  limited  to  30  minutes 
each,  to  be  equally  divided,  in  the 
usual  form. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  allotted  time  on 


UUes  II  and  III  of  H.R.  5052,  and  S. 
2701,  South  Africa,  if  there  are  any 
amendments  from  the  above  lists  of 
amendments  that  have  not  been  dis- 
posed of.  and  Senators  wish  to  call  up, 
they  be  limited  to  2  minutes  each,  to 
be  equally  divided  in  the  usual  form, 
and  disposed  of. 

Let  me  go  ahead  and  complete  this 
list  and  I  will  come  back  and  do  South 
Africa. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  in  relation  to  H.R.  5052,  following 
the  disposition  of  the  above  mentioned 
amendments  and  the  expiration  or 
yielding  back  of  time,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed immediately,  without  any  inter- 
vening action,  motion,  debate,  or 
quorum  call  to  vote  on  agreeing  to 
titles  II  and  III,  as  amended,  if  amend- 
ed, and  then  proceed  immediately 
without  any  intervening  action, 
motion,  debate,  or  quorum  call  to 
third  reading  and  then  proceed  imme- 
diately without  any  intervening 
action,  motion,  debate  or  quonun  call, 
to  vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  5052, 
as  amended,  if  amended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  re- 
lating to  S.  2701,  South  Africa,  follow- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  above  men- 
tioned amendments,  and  the  expira- 
tion or  yielding  back  of  time,  the 
Senate  proceed  immediately,  without 
any  intervening  action,  motion,  debate 
or  quorum  call,  to  third  reading  of  S. 
2701,  South  Africa,  and  then  proceed 
immediately,  without  any  intervening 
action,  motion,  debate,  or  quonun  call, 
to  consideration  of  H.R.  4868,  the 
House  companion  measure  to  S.  2701. 

Further  provided  that  the  Senate 
then  proceed  immediately,  without 
any  intervening  action,  motion, 
debate,  or  quorum  call,  to  a  nondeba- 
table  and  nonamendable  motion  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
H.R.  4868  and  insert  the  text  of  S. 
2701,  as  amended,  if  amended,  and 
then  proceed  immediately,  without 
any  intervening,  action,  motion, 
debate,  or  quorum  call,  to  third  read- 
ing of  H.R.  4868.  and  then  proceed  im- 
mediately, without  any  intervening 
motion,  action,  debate,  or  quonmi  call, 
to  vote  on  firial  passage  of  H.R.  4868, 
as  amended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  no  mo- 
tions to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions or  motions  to  reconsider  the 
final  passage  votes  be  in  order  to  H.R. 
5052.  the  military  construction  appro- 
priations bill.  S.  2701.  South  Africa,  or 
HJl.  4868.  House  companion  to  South 
Africa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with 
respect  to  consideration  of  S.  2701. 
South  Africa,  third  reading  occuir  not 
later  than  6  p.m..  on  Friday.  August 
15,  provided  that  if  Senators  still  have 
amendments  which  have  not  been  dis- 
posed of  from  the  above  mentioned 
list,  which  they  still  wish  to  call  up, 
the  Senate  will  not  begin  the  Augiust 
recess  until  disposition  of  such  amend- 


ments, third  reading  of  S.  2701.  and 
final  passage  of  H.R.  4868. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  this 
agreement  is  entered.  House  Joint 
Resolution  668,  the  debt  limit,  be  ad- 
vanced to  third  reading  without  any 
intervening  action  or  motion,  and  with 
1  hour  equally  divided,  and  that  the 
vote  on  final  passage  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution occur  at  a  time  agreed  to  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  but  no 
later  than  the  close  of  business  on  Sat- 
urday. August  9.  1986. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  5052.  and  S. 
2701.  there  be  alternate  recognition  of 
amendments  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing disposition  of  H.R.  5052,  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriations  bill, 
and  H.R.  4868,  South  Africa,  that  any 
motion  to  request  a  conference,  insist 
on  Senate  amendments,  and  appoint 
conferees  be  indivisible  and  nondebat- 
able. 

Further  provided  that,  during  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5052.  S.  2701,  and 
H.R.  4868,  there  be  10  minutes  equally 
divided  in  the  usual  form  on  any  de- 
batable motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order,  if  submitted  by  the  chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  failed  to  list  the 
South  Africa  amendments,  and  I  will 
do  so  now. 

Senator  Boschwitz  htis  four  amend- 
ments: No.  1,  compensate  South  Africa 
blacks  made  unemployed  by  this  act; 
No.  2.  dealing  with  South  African 
judges;  No.  3.  dealing  with  black- 
owned  businesses;  and  No.  4,  sense  of 
the  Senate  to  convene  a  conference  on 
past  apartheid  democracy. 

Senator  Prxssler:  No.  1,  strike  sec- 
tion which  authorizes  sale  of  U.S.  gold 
stocks;  No.  2,  exempt  nonwhite  South 
African  businesses  from  ban  on  U.S. 
new  investments;  No.  3,  3  month  delay 
in  imposition  of  punitive  sanctions; 
No.  4,  strike  section  501(b);  No.  5, 
delete  section  303;  No.  6,  assist  South 
Africa's  neighbors  in  compensating 
with  sanctions;  No.  7,  strike  lines  6 
through  9  in  section  311(b);  and  No.  8, 
strike  section  501(c)(6). 

Senator  McConnell:  U.S.  policing  In 
the  opposition  to  the  system  of  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa. 

Senator  Lugar,  to  be  identified 
during  unanimous  consent.  Do  we 
have  his  amendments?  I  will  put  in  a 
call  to  Senator  Lugar.  but  the  amend- 
ments, in  any  events,  would  have  to  be 
germane  or  relevant.  I  do  not  have 
them.  It  says  amendments  to  be  identi- 
fied and  we  need  to  identify  those 
amendments. 

Senator  Stmhs:  No.  1.  prohibition 
against  sanction  on  strategic  minerals: 
No.  2.  require  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  gold  be  used  to  purchase  silver; 
No.  3.  banning  purchases  from  coim- 
tries  which  do  not  outlaw  free  trade 


unions;  and  No.  4.  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  gold  rubles. 

Senator  Durxhberger:  No.  1,  dealing 
with  prohibiting  U.S.  intelligence 
sharing  with  South  Africa;  No.  2.  pro- 
hibit UJS.  cooperation  with  armed 
forces  of  South  Africa;  and  No.  3,  same 
as  No.  1;  nearly  the  same  as  No.  1. 

Senator  Murkowski,  to  restrict  mili- 
tary cooperation  with  the  Government 
of  South  Africa. 

Senator  Deitton:  No.  1.  disassocia- 
tion  the  United  States  from  organiza- 
tions that  condone  "necldacing";  No. 
2.  to  ascertain  African  National  Con- 
gress compliance  with  U.S.  law;  No.  3, 
to  ascertain  whether  Transaf  rican.  the 
Free  South  African  movement  and  the 
Washington  Office  on  Africa  are  in 
compliance  with  U.S.  law;  No.  4.  to  en- 
courage the  African  National  Congress 
to  dlsaffUiate  with  South  Africa  Com- 
munist Party;  No.  5.  encourage  African 
National  Conference  to  participate  in 
peaceful  process  to  end  apartheid;  No. 
6.  to  assure  just  treatment  of  black 
South  African  exiles;  and.  No.  7.  to 
assure  that  when  future  sanctions  are 
imposed  that  full  account  has  been 
taken  of  other  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

I  am  now  advised  that  Senator 
Lugar  will  only  have  two  amendments. 
One  will  be  a  technical  amendment 
which  will  be  germane  and  relevant. 
The  second  one  will  be  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitue.  Those  are 
the  only  two  that  Senator  Lugar  has. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  what? 

Mr.  DOLE.  To  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  S.  2701. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right. 

Proceedings  with  D'Amato-Moyni- 
HAN,  there  is  one  sunendment  permit- 
ting states  and  policed  subdivisions,  to 
enforce  the  state  or  local  antiapart- 
heid  laws. 

Mr.  Helms:  No.  1.  policy  declaration 
taking  note  of  progress  made;  No.  2. 
policy  declaration  toward  African  Na- 
tional Congress,  and  Pan  Africanist 
Congress,  and  so  forth;  No.  3,  author- 
ity to  provide  assistance  to  South  Afri- 
can victims  of  apartheid  and  terror- 
ism; No.  4.  policy  declaration  to  en- 
courage fighting  against  apartheid  to 
disavow  Communist  af  f Uiations  and  so 
forth;  No.  5.  President  to  seek  coopera- 
tion to  end  apartheid  and  terrorism  in 
South  Africa;  No.  6.  prohibit  scholar- 
ship aid  to  known  Communists,  or 
those  known  to  have  engaged  in  vio- 
lence; No.  7.  earmarking  of  $175,000 
for  direct  assistance  to  families  affect- 
ed by  violence,  and  $500,000  to  blacks 
working  for  multiracial  sharing 
through  nonviolence;  No.  8.  declara- 
tion against  "necklacing";  No.  9.  pro- 
hibit assistance  to  businesses  owned  by 
those  who  have  participated  in  vio- 
lence; No.  10,  prohibit  assistance  to 
housbig  of  black  employees  of  U.S. 
Oovemment  who  have  participated  in 
violence;  No.  11,  adds  to  the  Sullivan 


code  of  conduct;  No.  12,  prohibits  issu- 
ing of  visas  to  South  African  nationals 
known  to  be  Communists  or  terrorists; 
No.  13,  conditions  termination  of  pro- 
visions upon  certain  actions  of  the  Af- 
rican National  Congress;  No.  14.  re- 
quires the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  extent  of  Communist  in- 
filtration in  antiapartheid  group;  and 
No.  15.  any  combination  of  the  above 
amendments. 

Mr.  Wallops:  No.  1.  extend  provision 
applicable  to  South  Africa  under  the 
act  to  the  stated  coimtries  and  any 
other  country  that  has  a  record  of 
human  rights  violations;  No.  2.  extend 
provisions  under  the  act  of  the  Soviet 
Union;  No.  3,  denunciating  the  prac- 
tice of  "necklacing";  and  No.  4,  strike 
section  308,  imder  the  visa  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

For  Senator  McClure:  No.  1,  strikes 
section  309  relating  to  sale  of  U.S.  gold 
stocks  and,  2,  dealing  with  strategic 
minerals. 

Senator  Humphrey  will  have  to  iden- 
tify that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  we  need  a  de- 
scription at  this  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  could  have  a  brief 
description. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  deal  with 
the  withdrawal  of  air  rights  for  carrier 
coordination. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Senator  Hatch,  I  must 
say  all  I  have  for  Senator  Hatch  is  an 
unidentified  amendment  relating  to 
South  Africa,  germane  or  relevant. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  the  majority 
leader  and  Senator  Chafee. 

Senator  D'Amato,  which  would  be  a 
second  amendment,  State  and  munici- 
pal apartheid  statutes  and  flow  of  Fed- 
eral funds;  Senator  Weicker,  there  are 
two  amendments,  both  identified  ger- 
mane or  relevant.  I  am  not  certain 
that  will  be  satisfactory. 

Senator  Kassebaum.  delete  language 
for  UISAS. 

For  Senator  Danporth.  encourage 
suspension  of  violence  while  negotia- 
tions take  place  between  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  and  black  commu- 
nity. 

Senator  Wilson,  which  would  be  an 
additional  amendment.  United  States 
companies  training  of  black  South  Af- 
ricans. 

On  Senator  Nickles.  I  overlooked 
exempting  agricultural  export  prod- 
ucts from  credit  sanctions. 

Then  the  Democratic  Ust  of  amend- 
ments on  South  Africa:  Senator  CJran- 
ston.  four  amendments,  the  first  relat- 
ing to  the  computer  ban.  second  relat- 
ing to  textile  ban.  third  relating  to  dis- 
investment trade  embargo,  fourth  re- 
lating to  congressional  approval  of 
sanction  waiver;  Senator  Biden  relat- 
ing to  automatic  sanction  trigger;  Sen- 
ator DoDD  relating  to  expansion  of 
import  ban;  Senator  Dodd  relating  to 
South  African  banks;  and  Senator 
Kerry  relating  to  transfer  of  South 


African  sugar  quota  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Senator  Prozmirs  has  four  amend- 
ments; the  first  relating  to  South 
Africa  banking,  the  second  relating  to 
the  South  African  banking,  third  re- 
lating to  termination  of  sanctions, 
fourth  relating  to  section  403.  private 
right  of  action  subsection  (c). 

For  Senator  Moynihait  An  amend- 
ment relating  to  States'  enforcement 
of  State  or  local  antiapartheid  laws; 

For  Senator  Sarbanes:  An  amend- 
ment relating  to  South  Africa  innriing 
rights; 

For  Senator  LEvnr  There  are  four 
amendments,  and  the  first  is  relating 
to  munitions  list  export  ban;  relating 
to  commodity  control  list  export  ban: 
relating  to  foreign  tax  credit;  and  re- 
lating to  meeting  between  Mandela 
and  United  States  Ambassador  to 
South  Africa. 

For  Senator  Simon:  There  are  two 
amendments.  The  first  relates  to  flur- 
ospar  ban;  and  relating  to  definition  of 
South  Africa  to  include  territory  occu- 
pied in  violation  of  international  law. 

For  Senator  Eagleton:  There  is  an 
amendment  relating  to  termination  of 
sanctions. 

For  Senator  Bradley:  There  is  an 
amendment  relating  to  sale  of  gold. 

For  Senator  Riegle:  There  is  an 
amendment  relating  to  expulsion  of 
South  African  military  attachte  from 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Kennedy  has  three  amend- 
ments relating  to  military  construc- 
tion. That  is  No.  1.  No.  2  relates  to 
Commonwealth  sanctions  I;  and  the 
second  relates  to  Commonwealth  sanc- 
tions II. 

If  I  might  just  take  another  minute. 
2  minutes,  to  sort  of  put  it  all  in  per- 
spective because  It  may  be  somewhat 
confusing.  [Laughter.] 

In  addition  to  the  Boren  amendment 
which  we  will  dispose  of  as  far  as 
Monday  is  concerned,  at  1  o'clock 
what  we  are  going  to  do  is  consider 
title  I  of  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriations bin  for  the  limited 
number  of  germane  amendments  be  in 
order. 

After  the  conclusion  of  title  I.  the 
title  in  effect  would  be  closed  off  from 
further  amendments.  That  will  take 
care  of  title  I. 

Then  the  Senate  will  begin  Contra 
aid  titles  II  and  III  and  10  hours  will 
be  equally  divided  with  2  hours  each 
for  the  following  Senators.  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  Senators  Kerry. 
Harkin,  and  Leahy,  and  also  during 
this  time,  after  the  debate,  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order  which  are  listed 
as  germane  and  relevant  limited  to  1 
hour  each. 

On  Wednesday,  we  vote  at  10 
o'clock.  The  Senate  wlU  vote  on  clo- 
ture on  Contra  aid.  Then  the  Senate 
will  vote  cloture  on  South  Africa.  As- 
siuning  both  failed  regardless  of  the 
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outcome,  the  Senate  will  have  another 
cloture  vote  on  Contra  aid  and  South 
Africa.  In  other  words,  if  we  get  clo- 
tiu%  the  first  time  around,  we  will  go 
right  back  to  titles  II  and  III. 

If  we  do  not  get  cloture  on  Contra 
aid  the  first  time,  we  then  vote  cloture 
on  South  Africa,  and  we  come  back 
and  have  another  cloture  vote  on 
Contra  aid.  If  we  have  not  gotten  the 
cloture  the  first  time  on  South  Africa, 
then  we  would  have  a  second  cloture 
vote  on  South  Africa. 

D  1530 

That  is  what  that  means. 

If  we  get  cloture  on  one  and  not  the 
other  either  the  first  or  the  second 
time,  then  the  whole  agreement  is 
void.  Under  this  agreement  we  would 
stay  in  the  following  week  to  complete 
action  on  both  measures.  That  means 
final  disposition. 

After  the  Contra  issue,  the  Senate 
will  have  8  hours  of  debate  and  2  addi- 
tional hours  for  Senators  Wallop  and 
DsMTOir.  At  this  point  the  amend- 
ments may  be  called  up.  There  are  a 
lot  of  amendments. 

What  we  tried  to  do,  I  might  say  to 
may  colleagues— and  you  have  figured 
It  out.  I  guess,  you  have  had  enough 
time— is  to  strike  a  balance,  so  that  ev- 
erybody will  know  they  have  been 
fairly  treated,  whether  they  were  for 
or  against  Contra  aid,  for  or  against 
sanctions  against  South  Africa.  We 
tried  to  make  as  certain  as  we  could 
that  each  issue  would  have  about  the 
same  amoiuit  of  time. 

As  I  look  at  it,  there  might  be  a  bit 
more  time  on  the  Contra  aid  issue  and 
a  bit  less  on  South  Africa.  Both  are  vi- 
tally important  to  many  Members  on 
each  side.  But  we  did  understand  what 
we  were  searching  for  was  fairness  to 
the  people  who  were  for  it  to  have 
time  to  debate  and  people  against  it 
would  have  time  to  debate,  and  all  the 
amendments  would  be  considered  even 
though  we  ran  out  of  time.  You  could 
still  call  up  your  amendment  and  have 
2  minute  of  debate  and  ask  for  a  roll- 
caU. 

Has  Senator  Weicker  identified  his 
amendments? 

Senator  Wkicker  has  two  amend- 
ments deleting  or  adding  sanctions  to 
S.2701. 

The  McConnell  amendment  I  re- 
ferred to  on  South  Africa  I  described 
as  United  States  policing  in  opposition 
to  the  system  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  It  should  be  changed  to  an 
amendment  on  South  Africa  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

We  also  have  cloture  motions  to 
send  to  the  desk  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  BTRD.  BCr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distlngulithed  majority  leader.  I 
thank  all  Senators  for  listening  and 
for  their  very  close  attention. 


On  those  amendments  that  have  not 
been  identified,  of  course,  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  would  have  to  be  iden- 
tified before  we  consent  to  this  agree- 
ment. I  have  just  a  few  modifications  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader's  attention. 

With  reference  to  the  2  hours  which 
would  be  allotted  to  each  of  the  three 
Senators— Messrs.  Kerry,  Harkin,  and 
Leahy  on  Monday— Mr.  Kerry  would 
like  permission  to  carry  over  one-half 
of  his  time  to  Tuesday;  Mr.  Harkin 
would  like  the  same. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
yield  at  that  point,  I  had  understood 
that  the  2  hours,  if  not  used,  vitiates 
at  the  appropriate  time  on  the  cloture 
motion,  as  stated  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  in  the  request. 
But  I  also  had  assumed  that  if,  in  my 
case,  my  2  hours  are  not  used  on 
Monday,  provided  I  were  to  use  it 
prior  to  the  time  it  would  be  vitiated 
by  the  cloture  vote,  I  could  still  use  it 
on  Tuesday.  I  hope  my  understanding 
is  correct,  or  that  this  would  be  modi- 
fied to  protect  that.  I  would  ask  for 
such  a  modification.  I  fully  under- 
stand vitiating  the  remainder  of  the  2 
hours  if  not  used  at  the  cloture  vote. 
But  I  would  not  want  to  be  put  into 
the  position  of  it  all  being  used  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  original  intent  and  the  origi- 
nal request  provided  for  the  use  of  2 
hours  each  by  the  three  Senators 
named,  all  to  be  used  on  Monday. 
There  were  at  least  two  reasons  for 
that,  one  being  to  get  as  much  debate 
up  front  as  possible  before  the  cloture 
votes  were  had;  second,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  on  Monday,  some  Senators 
may  be  a  little  late  in  the  day  getting 
here,  it  was  thought  that  as  much 
debate  could  be  gotten  out  of  the  way 
on  Monday,  thus  clearing  the  way  for 
rollcaU  votes  and  action  thereafter. 

It  was  understood  to  begin  with  that 
the  2  hours  each  for  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr. 
Harkin,  and  Mr.  Kerry  would  all  be 
consimied  on  the  first  day.  Subsequent 
thereto  I  received  the  request  from 
Messrs.  Kerry  and  Harkin  that  one- 
half  of  their  time  be  utilized  on  the 
second  day. 

Another  reason  is  that  there  are  a 
plethora  of  amendments,  as  we  have 
all  seen,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  colossal 
problem  at  best,  getting  the  amend- 
ments up,  giving  Senators  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  them,  and  get  rollcall 
votes  on  them. 

We  are  hoping  that  all  Senators  will 
work  together  as  best  as  possible  to  try 
to  compress  the  time,  to  utilize  it  in  a 
way  that  can  best  expedite  the  overall 
agreement.  I  hope,  if  we  could,  we 
would  not  have  to  carry  over  3  hours 
out  of  the  6. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  understand.  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  cooperate.  I  do 


not  want  to  go  so  long  that  someone 
files  cloture  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  and  I  am  not  suggesting 
in  any  way  that  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  cut  us  off  by  adjourning 
early  on  Monday.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that. 

But  I  also  know  that  there  will  be  a 
pile  of  things  coming  and  the  hour 
would  get  late,  and  I  am  willing  to  stay 
as  late  as  anyone  on  Monday,  or  we 
might  not  even  get  the  debate  in  I 
wonder  as  a  compromise,  instead  of 
asking  to  carry  over  my  time  on  Tues- 
day if  I  might  carry  a  half  hour  of  my 
time  on  Tuesday  provided  it  is  not 
used  on  Monday  night. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any  quar- 
rel with  modification.  I  think  we 
ought  to  keep  in  mind.  Just  being  re- 
minded by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  that  we  will  have  about 
18-hour-days  in  any  event.  If  we  start 
moving  Monday  into  Tuesday,  I  am 
not  certain  where  we  are  going  to 
move  Friday.  I  know  it  will  be  Satur- 
day, or  I  assume. 

Every  amendment  has  1  hour  prior 
to  cloture  being  invoked.  After  cloture 
is  invoked  it  drops  to  30  minutes.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  California,  Senator  Cranston. 
that  maybe  we  could  do  the  debate  up 
front  on  South  Africa  and  Contra  and 
maybe  set  the  stage  for  the  amend- 
ments. Maybe  that  wiU  not  work. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  I  might  make  myself 
clear.  I  fully  expect  to  use  all  my  time 
on  Monday  night,  but  if  I  could  Just 
have  that  protection.  If  I  am  not  going 
to  need  it.  I  will  not  ask  for  it.  Nobody 
wants  more  to  get  the  debate  actually 
rolling  on  these  issues  than  I  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  WiU  the  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Might  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  first? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  friend. 
My  only  comment  is  that  I  have  seen 
so  many  of  these  agreements  that  con- 
template people  being  here  early  in 
the  morning  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments, but  we  do  not  get  started  until 
noon  or  1  o'clock.  This  is  not  going  to 
work  unless  there  are  some  specific 
timeframes  for  the  debate  and  specific 
timeframes  for  the  amendment  proc- 
ess, in  my  Judgment.  If  you  want  to 
carry  over  the  debate  until  the  next 
day,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  debate  time- 
frame on  Tuesday  and  not  at  the  time 
when  amendments  will  be  called  up.  I 
really  think  you  will  have  to  allocate 
these  18  hours  a  day  for  5  days  to 
make  it  through  all  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  say,  on  Tuesday 
we  will  expect  amendments  to  be 
called  up,  even  during  the  10  hours  of 
debate.  If  Senators  want  to  call  up 
amendments  during  this  period,  they 
should  call  them  up. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  of  serving 
In  this  body  for  some  24  years.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Byrs  and  Senator  Dole 
for  this  request  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
think  they  have  tried  to  accommodate, 
in  the  best  tradition  of  this  body, 
views  which  are  widely  divergent  in  a 
very  complex.  Involved  process.  I,  as 
one  who  has  passed,  quite  frankly,  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  on  certain  issues,  want  to  ex- 
press my  very  deep  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  what  I  think  is  the  thor- 
oughness of  consideration  that  has 
been  given  to  all  views. 

All  of  us  know  at  this  hour,  after  a 
very  extensive  week,  we  can  flyspeck 
this  agreement  until  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. I  hope  we  will  not.  I  think  that 
this  request  has  demonstrated  a  real 
sensitivity  to  trying  to  accommodate 
different  interests.  Many  of  us  might 
have  structured  it  in  different  ways, 
but  I  think  all  of  us  who  share  this 
tradition  of  trying  to  accommodate 
different  interests  owe  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  a  very  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  I.  for  one.  who  feel  very 
strongly  about  both  issues,  want  to  ex- 
press that  view  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  not 
only  for  the  effective  efforts  he  put 
into  developing  the  agreement  but 
also  for  his  strong  expression  of  sup- 
port for  the  agreement  now  that  it  has 
been  outlined. 

I  hope,  then,  that  we  could  agree 
that  one-half  hour  of  the  2  hours  of 
Mr.  Leahy's  request  wiU  go  over  until 
Tuesday  if  he  does  not  use  it  on 
Monday. 

Also,  Mr.  DoDD  wishes  30  minutes  of 
the  time  on  titles  I  and  II  under  his 
control  before  cloture.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  that  30  minutes  from  the 
10  hours  if  that  would  be  agreeable  so 
we  do  not  add  time  to  the  overall 
debate;  we  simply  let  Mr.  Dodd  have 
30  minutes  of  the  10  hours. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  discussion.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  Is  here. 

1  understand  there  is  1  hour  equally 
divided  between  Senators  Mattingly 
and  Sasser.  This  would  be  an  extra  30 
minutes  on  title  I? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  and  I  would  suggest 
that  it  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  managers,  to  come  off  the  10 
hours;  it  would  be  15  minutes  off  one 
side.  15  minutes  off  the  other. 

Mr.  DODD.  If  the  minority  leader 
would  yield 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  seems  to  me  that  on 
Monday,  given  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  has  been  reached  al- 
ready with  those  who  will  be  using  the 

2  hours  or  a  good  portion  of  the  2 
hours,  there  is  a  practical  matter  that 


getting  Involved  on  Monday  may  be 
difficult.  Nonetheless.  I  would  like  an 
opportunity  prior  to  the  cloture 
motion  on  Wednesday  to  have  a  half- 
hour  to  discuss  the  background  and 
history  of  this  particular  question, 
rather  than  a  specific  amendment.  So 
I  hope  that  on  Tuesday,  I  would  be 
able  to  have  that  one-half  hour  in 
order  to  lay  that  framework  out.  That 
is  the  thing  I  am  hoping  for. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  not  add  to 
the  overall  time.  I  am  Just  suggesting 
that  from  the  10  hours  of  debate,  15 
minutes  come  from  each  side  and  be 
allotted  to  Mr.  Dodd  for  his  control. 

Mr.  DODD.  Privided  that  is  not  on 
title  I.  Title  I  would  come  on  Monday. 
I  would  rather  not  be  constrained  to 
fit  that  half-hour  in  on  title  1. 1  would 
rather  leave  it  until  we  are  considering 
title  II  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
would  that  be  an  extra  half -hour? 

Mr.  DODD.  No,  it  would  be  extract- 
ed from  the  10  hours.  15  minutes  to  a 
side. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  allocated  proportionally.  I  think 
we  have  it  right  now  as  8  hours  and  2 
hours. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No,  it  is  10  hours. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  allocated  proportionally,  8  hours 
and  2  hours  of  debate,  am  I  not  cor- 
rect, Mr.  President?  There  are  8  hours 
of  debate  to  their  side  and  2  hours  on 
our  side. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  8 
hours  is  on  South  Africa.  On  Contra 
aid 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  if  the  minori- 
ty leader  would  yield,  there  is  more  in- 
terest on  that  side  taking  time  on 
Contra  aid  and  there  is  more  interest 
on  this  side  in  taking  time  on  South 
Africa.  What  we  have  attempted  to  do 
is  make  certain  we  understand  those 
concerns  and  try  to  calculate  the  time 
accordingly.  So  on  South  Africa,  we 
have  set  aside  2  hours  for  Senator 
Denton,  2  hours  for  Senator  Wallop. 
We  think  we  have  a  pretty  good  bal- 
ance. I  do  not  think  this  is  a  matter  of 
any  great  moment. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DODD.  There  is  no  objection  on 
that  particular  request,  did  I  under- 
stand that  correctly? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  we  have  resolved 
Mr.  DooD's  request. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  am  reserving  the 
right  to  object  because  I  did  not  catch 
it.  Was  this  a  half -hour  on  title  I  or  H? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  sought  the  time  on 
title  I  and  title  II  so  as  not  to  be  con- 
strained. I  would  prefer  to  have  the 
half-hour  for  debate  on  titles  II  and 
III. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  titles  II  and  III? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  HARKIN.  But  not  on  title  L 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  HARKIN.  So  what  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  asking  is  that  he 
be  given  a  half-hour  to  discuss  some- 
thing on  title  n  and  title  m? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  call  to  the  tXXea- 
tion  of  the  Senators  also  that  there  is 
1  hour  of  debate  on  title  I.  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  managers.  They  can  yield 
that.  There  are  10  hours  on  titles  n 
and  III  of  the  military  construction 
bill.  The  managers  can  yield  that  to 
Senators  so  Senators  do  not  have  to 
feel  they  have  to  carve  out  their  15 
minutes  here  today  or  20  minutes. 

I  think  we  have  settled  the  problem 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  that  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest has  been  accepted,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  part  of  the  over- 
all agreement,  yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps both  leaders  can  straighten  this 
out.  First  of  all,  is  it  clear  that  during 
the  10  hours  of  debate,  some  of  which 
might  be  used  on  Monday  on  titles  n 
and  III.  and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
distinguished  majority  leader's  atten- 
tion on  this. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Excuse  me.  lii.  Presi- 
dent.   

Mr.  MELCHER.  Is  it  clear  that  on 
titles  II  and  III,  under  the  10  hours  of 
debate  equally  divided,  if  it  is  oppor- 
tune, amendments  could  be  offered  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  And  there  could 
either  be  time  yielded  out  of  the  10 
hours  or.  if  there  is  a  lull  on  the  recog- 
nition of  those  on  the  list 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  All  right.  Then,  do  I 
understand  correctly  on  South  Africa 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  time— 
this  is  on  page  4  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  the  top  request,  that 
on  the  conclusion  of  all  time  on  South 
Africa,  amendments  that  were  not 
brought  up  could  be  brought  up  at 
that  time.  What  would  be  the  time 
limit  on  those  amendments? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Two  minutes.  So  It 
applies  equally  to  titles  n  and  III  of 
the  first  bill  on  Contras  and  on  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  IfELCHER.  I  thank  both  lead- 
ers and  I  commend  both  leaders. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  minority 
leader  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  presume  this  agree- 
ment is  based  on  an  assimiptlon  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  bill  is  fin- 
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ished    before    10    ajn..    on 
August  11. 

Bfr.  DOLE.  No.  this  is  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No,  this  is  not.  This 
agreement  takes  hold  inunedlately  the 
first  of  next  week. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  happens  to  the 
DOD  bill?  It  is  set  aside  untU  after  the 
recess? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Or  untU  after  this  is 
completed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  HopefuUy,  we  are  going 
to  finish  that  in  this  next  3  hours. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  far  as  this  Sena- 
tor is  concerned,  I  am  going  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object  and  I  may  object. 
We  are  within  13  amendments  of  fin- 
ishing this  bill.  We  have  not  had  an 
authorization  bill  now  for  3  years 
before  we  have  had  an  appropriations 
bill.  This  year  we  must  have. 

It  is  not  possible  to  get  through  this 
budget  process  without  an  authoriza- 
tion resolution.  I  want  some  under- 
standing that  the  defense  bill  will  be 
finished  before  Monday  morning  at  10 
o'clock.  That  means  Senators  will  have 
to  agree  here  and  now  to  limit  their 
amendments,  so  we  can  finish  them 
either  tonight  or  tomorrow  afternoon 
so  we  can  start  this  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. Otherwise,  we  have  frustrated  en- 
tirely the  budget  process  by  this  agree- 
ment, in  my  judgment. 

D  1550 

B4r.  BYRD.  May  I  say  with  respect 
to  Senator  Melcher's  inquiry  a 
moment  ago,  I  am  sure  the  majority 
leader  will  join  me  in  hoping  Senators 
will  indeed  begin  calling  up  amend- 
ments on  Monday,  even  after  title  I 
has  been  agreed  to  and  voted  on,  be- 
cause the  more  amendments  we  can 
dispose  of.  dealing  with  titles  II  and 
ni,  on  Monday,  the  greater  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Senators  to  call  up  their 
amendments  before  cloture  is  voted,  if 
it  is  voted,  prior  to  the  time  that  the  2- 
minute  limitation  takes  place. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  for  yielding.  I  also  want  to  add 
my  compliments  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  majority  leader 
for  working  this  out.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
agreement,  it  is  one  which  will  allow 
complete  and  open  and  full  discussion 
of  the  issues  surrounding  both  the 
Contra  aid  and  the  South  Africa  situa- 
tion. I  am  hoping  that  there  will  not 
be  any  objection  to  this  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  only  have  l>asi- 
cally  one  comment  to  make. 

I  join  with  Senator  Lkaht.  I  do 
intend  to  use  the  2  hours  that  have 
been  allotted  to  me  on  Monday.  I  just 
want  to  be  assured  that  if  something 
happens  on  Monday,  the  schedule 
slips  and  things  happen.  I  might  at 
least  have  some  time  reserved  to  con- 
tinue on  Tuesday  morning  and  in  that 
regard  I  would  ask  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  in  fact  It 
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was  his  intention  to  bring  the  Senate 
in  early  Tuesday  morning? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  the  floor  but  I 
have  no  problem  with  that. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Because  of  the  situa- 
tion we  come  in  early  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, finish  our  debate  and  get  on  with 
the  amending  process.  So  that  is  the 
only  reason  that  I  wanted  to  be  pro- 
tected on  that. 

The  other  question  I  had  was  on  the 
10  hours  of  debate  that  is  running, 
that  will  run  prior  to  cloture  on 
Wednesday,  for  example,  that  amend- 
ments can  be  drawn  up  at  that  time 
and  offered,  debated,  and  voted  on  at 
that  time,  and  I  am  asking  the  periods 
used  for  voting,  will  that  count  in  that 
10  hours  or  not? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
so  much  noise  going  on  in  this  Cham- 
ber, this  is  a  very  complex  agreement 
and  the  questions  are  pertinent  and  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  hear  the  ques- 
tions before  attempting  to  respond. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  correct.  The  Senate 
is  not  in  order.  Will  staff  please  take 
their  seats  and  Senators  take  their 
seats.  Please  continue. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  Will 
the  Senator  repeat  his  question. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  The  question 
surrounds  the  10  hours  of  debate  that 
comes  before  the  cloture  vote  on 
Wednesday  on  the  Contra  bill,  it 
would  also  pertain  to  the  8  hours  of 
debate  prior  to  the  final  vote  on  the 
South  Africa  bill  also  that  during  that 
10  hours  of  debate  amendments  can  be 
called  up  in  the  usual  form,  offered 
and  debated  and  voted  on.  During  that 
time  votes  are  held,  the  15-minute 
voting  period,  for  example,  is  that 
counted  and  subtracted  from  that 
total  10-hour  period? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Fifteen  minutes  on  the 
rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  does  not  come  out  of 
the  10  hours.  The  10  hours  are  for 
debate. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Rollcall  votes  are  not 
considered  to  be  debate. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  understand  but  ob- 
viously, the  debate  will  and  everything 
else.  Again  I  just  want  to  compliment 
the  two  leaders  for  working  out  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  eminently  fair  com- 
promise of  the  situation  and  I  hope  we 
can  move  ahead  with  this  without  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Again.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  the  leaders  on  this.  I  have 
discussed  one  provision  with  the  Par- 
liamentarian and  there  is  some  ambi- 
guity I  think  left  on  its  face  that  I 
would  like  to  inquire  about  relative  to 


two  matters.  The  provision  in  question 
is  at  the  top  of  page  2.  if  cloture  fails 
on  both,  as  to  what  would  happen.  My 
question  is  this:  If  cloture  is  invoked 
after  two  votes  on  each  subject,  in- 
voked on  one  of  the  subjects  but  not 
on  the  other,  at  that  point  this  agree- 
ment is  null  and  void? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  not  if  it  is  invoked 
on  one  and  not  on  the  other,  the  first 
two  votes.  But  after  the  four  votes,  is 
that  what  the  Senator  is  saying? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  correct,  after 
four  votes,  if  cloture  has  been  invoked 
on  one  item  but  not  on  the  other,  at 
this  point  the  agreement  is  null  and 
void? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  it  would  be. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  My  question  has  to  do 
with  that  situation.  No.  1,  am  I  incor- 
rect in  believing  that  at  that  point  we 
would  be  in  a  post  cloture  situation  on 
the  item  that  cloture  had  been  in- 
voked on  but  a  precloture  situation  on 
the  other  one? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  was  distracted.  Will 
the  Senator  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes.  Assuming  after  the 
four  votes  cloture  has  been  invoked  on 
one  item  but  not  on  the  other,  at  this 
point  will  we  be  in  a  postcloture  mode 
on  an  item  on  which  cloture  had  been 
invoked? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  The  agreement  from 
top  to  bottom  will  be  null  and  void. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Including  any  action 
that  we  have  taken  under  it 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  My  second  question  is 
this 

Mr.  BYRD.  No,  no,  no,  not  including 
any  action  that  had  l>een  taken  on 
amendments. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Including  any  action  on 
cloture. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  My  second  question  is 
this:  In  that  situation  where  we  have 
invoked  cloture  on  one  but  not  the 
other,  this  language  says  that  so  much 
of  the  August  recess  as  necessary  will 
be  null  and  void  in  order  to  complete 
Senate  action  on  both.  Is  it  my  imder- 
standing  then  that  unless  cloture  is  in- 
voked on  both  and  both  disposed  of, 
we  could  not  have  a  recess  even 
though  a  majority  of  us  desired  to  do 
so,  that  this  agreement  would  super- 
sede our  usual  rules  which  allow  for  a 
majority  of  us  to  vote  to  recess,  in  sup- 
port of  a  motion  to  recess. 

Mr.  BYRD.  WeU.  let  me  say  this, 
that  any  agreement,  of  course,  can  be 
voided  by  a  subsequent  ummlmous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  is  why  I  say  major- 
ity of  us  instead  of  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  the  agreement  is 
that  if  the  two  matters  are  not  clo- 
tured.  the  agreement  is  null  and  void 
and.  if  this  agreement  becomes  null 
and  void,  then  so  much  of  the  recess 
as  is  required  to  complete  action  on 


these  two  measures  would  be  null  and 
void.  That  is  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
statement  that  any  one  of  us  could 
prevent  an  Augiist  recess  even  though 
the  majority  of  us  wish  to  recess  with- 
out disposing  of  these  two  matters? 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  my  judgment,  that 
would  be  correct.  That  would  be  cor- 
rect. If  we  agree  to  this,  we  are  saying 
we  are  going  to  stay  here  during  that 
August  recess,  if  cloture  is  not  in- 
voked. And  if  this  agreement  becomes 
null  and  void,  then  we  are  going  to 
stay  here  during  the  August  recess 
until  action  is  completed  on  both 
measures.  Now,  action  can  be  complet- 
ed in  many  ways.  I  must  say  I  do  not 
think  that  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again?  I  wonder  if  I 
could  ask  the  two  leaders  if  we  could 
make  this  agreement  contingent  upon 
the  completion  of  the  DOD  bill  before 
the  close  of  business  this  evening? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Assuming  the  minority 
leader  will  yield,  I  think  we  can  do 
that.  I  would  be  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  aforementioned  agreement  be  null 
and  void  if  the  DOD  authorization  bill 
is  not  disposed  of  by  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to 
enter  into  that  agreement.  I  do  not 
want  this  agreement  to  be  null  and 
void  if  this  bill  is  not  finished  tonight. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  How  about  a  time 
certain  for  voting  on  DOD? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  we  could  arrive 
at  that  later  if  we  just  take  a  pencU 
and  try  to  add  up  the  amendments 
and  the  time  that  remains.  I  will  be 
happy  to  try  to  work  out  something  on 
that,  but  I  would  not  agree  that  this 
agreement  be  null  and  void  if  we  do 
not  finish  action  on  this  DOD  bill  to- 
night. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to 
say  I  shaU  object  unless  we  can  assure 
that  the  managers  of  this  bill  can  com- 
plete this  bill. 
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I  think  we  all  ought  to  recognize 
that  our  good  friend  is  managing  this 
bill  for  the  last  time.  It  is  a  bill  that 
must  be  finished  in  order  that  he  can 
take  it  to  conference  and  bring  it  back 
here  as  a  bill  that  can  be  completed 
this  year.  I  would  like  to  see  us  finish 
this  bill  tonight. 

This  agreement  the  two  leaders  have 
negotiated  is  a  monumental  agree- 
ment, the  best  one  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  18  years  here.  But  I  do  believe  that 
this  DOD  bill  must  be  finished  before 
we  start  this  on  Monday  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  is 
right.  There  is  no  problem,  in  that  the 
majority  leader  can  keep  us  here  this 


evening.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
enter  the  Idnd  of  agreement  that  was 
just  discussed,  because  that  would  de- 
stroy the  arrangement.  I  believe  the 
DOD  bill  can  be  finished  today. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  everything  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  said. 

We  have  13  amendments  remaining, 
four  rollcall  votes.  I  think  that,  after 
being  here  6  days  and  6  nights,  we 
should  be  allowed  by  the  leader  to 
finish  this  bill.  If  we  do  not  finish  this 
biU  tonight,  it  will  never  be  finished. 
We  know  that  is  coming  up.  and  we 
are  going  to  face  once  again  a  situa- 
tion where  the  military  of  this  country 
has  not  received  the  proper  attention. 

I  have  to  say  this,  Mr.  President, 
with  all  due  respect.  I  admire  what  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  have  done. 
Frankly,  it  is  something  I  did  not 
think  they  could  do.  But  here  we  are 
worrying  about  what  we  are  going  to 
do  to  a  country  thousands  of  miles 
away,  wondering  what  we  are  going  to 
do  to  a  country  800  miles  away,  and  we 
are  talking  about  defending  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  America.  I 
happen  to  think  that  that  should  take 
precedence  over  everything  else. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  action 
on  the  Defense  Department  appro- 
priations bill  be  completed  not  later 
than  12  o'clock  midnight  tonight.  I 
think  that  is  more  than  enough  time, 
so  that  it  will  get  this  arg\unent  out  of 
the  way. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  object,  but  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  one  chairman  that  depending 
upon  what  the  nature  of  the  amend- 
ment may  be,  that  can  be  difficult  to 
do. 

I  wonder  if  we  might  modify  that  to 
say  that  if  we  do  not  complete  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  by  midnight 
tonight,  we  revisit  this  agreement— in 
other  words,  go  ahead  and  get  approv- 
al of  the  agreement;  but  if  we  do  not 
finish  DOD,  then  we  would  have  to 
recall  and  resubmit  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  tjike  a  chance  on  this.  There 
have  been  many  hours  spent  on  this. 
It  involves  many  emotional  issues. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
finish  the  DOD  bill  tonight. 

I  have  two  amendments  on  the  DOD 
bill.  I  would  like  to  call  them  up. 

It  is  not  my  fault  that  this  DOD  bill 
was  not  laid  down  until  the  close  of 
business  on  last  Friday.  It  could  have 
been  called  up  earlier. 

I  have  two  amendments  I  would  like 
to  call  up.  I  think  they  are  amend- 
ments that  should  be  considered.  I 
think  they  are  important.  But  I  am 


perfectly  willing,  in  order  to  make  this 
thing  work  and  avoid  keeping  Senators 
here  too  late  tonight,  to  withdraw  one 
or  both  of  those  amendments  from  the 
list,  if  I  have  to  do  it  in  order  to  com- 
plete action  by  midnight. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  around 
here  at  midnight,  because  I  have  been 
here  five  nights  already  until  mid- 
night, and  I  have  not  been  to  bed 
during  the  past  4  dajrs  before  1:30  in 
the  morning,  and  one  can  only  stand 
so  much  of  that. 

I  am  willing  to  take  down  one 
amendment  or  both  amendments  in 
order  to  complete  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  not  made  any  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  say  to  the 
Democratic  leader  that  I  appreciate 
his  very  generous  comment  about  the 
possibility  of  withdrawing  amend- 
ments. 

One  of  the  amendments  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  is  considering  offering,  I 
am  told,  has  to  do  with  trade  and  secu- 
rity. I  say  to  the  leader  that  the  same 
subject  matter  is  going  to  be  heard  in 
the  Finance  Committee  on  Wednes- 
day. We  have  a  day's  hearing  on  this. 
The  subject  of  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it,  closely  approximates  a 
bill  that  a  number  of  Senators  intro- 
duced, I  think,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  It  is  my  thought  that  that  par- 
ticular subject  matter  might  be  more 
appropriately  addressed  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  a  hearing  exactly  on 
that  subject  In  4  days. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri.  I  say  that  I  offered  this 
amendment  in  more  comprehensive 
form  by  way  of  a  bill  a  year  ago  or 
longer.  There  have  never  been  hear- 
ings on  it. 

I  was  somewhat  amazed  to  see  an 
omnibus  trade  bill  floating  around 
here  not  too  long  ago  that  had  most  of 
my  language  in  it.  That  is  all  right. 
This  amendment  which  I  have  in  mind 
here  does  not  contemplate  that  whole 
measure.  I  have  taken  out  of  this 
amendment,  so  as  to  avoid  any  consti- 
tutional question  on  the  floor,  any 
question  with  respect  to  levies,  duties, 
giving  the  President  additional  power 
to  raise  import  duties,  or  to  impose 
quotas,  et  cetera.  I  may  favor  a  lot  of 
than,  but  I  took  it  out  of  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  compresses 
the  time  the  Commerce  Department 
has  under  the  present  law,  which  is  a 
year,  in  making  a  determination  with 
respect  to  an  industry  that  petitions 
for  relief  because  the  imports  of  the 
products  it  manufactures  threaten  to 
impair  the  national  security. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Commerce 
Department  has  a  year  to  make  a 
report  to  the  President.  The  President 
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may  take  1  or  2  yean  or  more,  while 
the  industry  that  is  suffering  and  peti- 
tioning for  relief  may  have  to  wait  all 
this  time  without  knowing  what  the 
decision  will  be  or  the  reasons  for  the 
petition's  rejection. 

My  amendment  would  compress 
dates  and  give  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment a  voice  in  the  report  that  the 
Commerce  Department  submits  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  B«r.  President, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
understand  what  the  Democratic 
leader  is  sajring.  But  the  subject 
matter  of  the  leader's  amendment  is 
also  incorporated  in  a  much  more 
narrow  bill  that  has  been  introduced.  I 
think,  by  about  10  Senators.  A  hearing 
on  this  precise  issue  is  scheduled  in 
the  Finance  Committee  on  Wednes- 
day. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  the  issue  is 
trying  to  wrap  up  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  in  a  timely  fashion  tonight, 
this  might  be  one  issue  that  could  be 
left  to  the  work  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, since  we  are  going  to  be  ad- 
dressing this  question. 

I  also  say,  with  respect  to  completing 
the  work  on  the  defense  bill,  that  the 
pending  amendment,  which  was  of- 
fered by  Senator  Mothihah.  is  obvi- 
ously a  controversial  amendment.  I 
plan  to  speak  on  that  when  we  get 
back  to  that  amendment.  I  think  that 
would  be  very  time  consiuning.  My 
hope  on  that  amendment  is  that  in 
fairly  short  order  a  tabling  motion 
could  be  made,  so  that  if  it  succeeds, 
we  could  limit  the  amount  of  time  we 
are  going  to  be  spending  on  subsidized 
sales  to  totalitarian  countries.  If  that 
tabling  motion  does  not  prevail,  then  I 
would  guess  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  complete  work  on  the  Defense 
Department  authorization  bill  in  a 
timely  fashion  this  evening. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
lu4>py  to  limit  the  time  on  my  amend- 
ment on  the  DOD  bill  to  10  minutes, 
equally  divided. 

It  does  not  treat  generically  the 
whole  matter  of  trade.  It  deals  only 
with  imports  that  threaten  to  impair 
our  national  security,  and  it  speeds  up 
the  processes  whereby  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  Defense  Department, 
and  the  President  make  their  determi- 
nations, have  those  determinations 
V>pear  in  the  Federal  Register,  and 
give  the  public,  the  petitioners,  and 
Congress  the  reasons  why  the  peti- 
tions have  been  turned  down.  I  can  do 
it  in  10  minutes,  equally  divided.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  on  this  bill  be- 
cause it  deals  with  national  sectirity. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
further  reserving  my  right  to  object, 
again  I  think  that  the  Democratic 
leader  assumes  that  this  subject 
matter  is  only  dealt  with  the  so-called 
omnibus  trade  bilL  It  is  dealt  with  as  a 


title  to  that  bill  but  also  essentially 
the  same  subject  matter,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  identical  subject  matter,  is 
dealt  with  in  S.  1871  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Grasslet  and  others 
and  that  bill,  S.  1871,  will  have  a  hear- 
ing in  the  Finance  Committee  on 
Wednesday. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  matter  re- 
lating to  international  trade  and  the 
fundamental  change  in  the  trade  laws, 
this  really  should  be  brought  before 
the  Finance  Committee.  Since  it  is  an 
active  matter  now  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  really  do  think  that  it 
would  be  the  best  solution  to  deal  with 
it  in  what  I  am  sure  would  be  a  much 
longer  debate  than  this  10  minutes  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  trying  to  say  it  every  way  I  know 
how  that  this  amendment  I  have  does 
not  bring  about  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  trade  law.  I  will  be  glad  to  take 
10  minutes  on  it  later  and  if  someone 
wants  to  table  the  amendment  they 
can  so  move. 

On  the  other  amendment  I  have 
listed  I  would  be  happy  to  limit  debate 
to  10  minutes  equally  divided  in  an 
effort  to  expedite  action. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Sena- 
tor press  for  that  unanimous  consent 
on  what  he  has  asked  for?  It  is  very 
important  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  The  Senator  means 
on  the  two  amendments? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Tonight,  finish- 
ing this  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  com- 
ments. 

}Ar.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Ii4r.  DOLE.  I  know  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  is  here.  Maybe 
if  the  minority  leader  could  jrield  to 
Senator  Packwood. 

!i«r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  for 
that  purpose  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  I  apologize.  I  Just  left  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  1  did  not  hear  Sena- 
tor Damtorth  on  the  speaker  as  I  was 
coming  over. 

We  do  have  a  hearing  set  on  the  sub- 
ject of  national  security  and  trade  on 
Wednesday.  It  is  a  subject  that  I  am 
deeply,  personally  interested  in  in  the 
full  committee  hearing  over  which  I 
will  preside. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  wanted  this 
hearing  that  was  set  especially  at  my 
request  was  that  I  have  a  continual 
frustration  with  the  military  on  ex- 
ports on  licenses  and  things  that  will 
not  let  my  manufacturers  sell  because 
of  military  secuirity. 

I  am  reluctant,  if  I  understand  the 
amendment,  to  get  into  a  debate  about 


whether  we  are  going  to  give  DOD  any 
further  power  to  clarify  what  is  neces- 
sary for  national  security  as  far  as  im- 
ports or  other  trade  matters  may  be 
concerned,  but  I  can  assure  the  major- 
ity leader  and  minority  leader  this  la 
the  very  subject  we  are  having  the 
hearing  on  Wednesday. 

The  hearing  has  been  set  for  some 
period  of  time.  It  was  not  suddenly 
called  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
as  a  defense  against  this  amendment. 

I  hope  very  much  the  amendment 
did  not  have  to  come  up  today.  If  it 
does  come  up.  I  simply  cannot  agree  to 
a  time  limit  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  If  I  may 
respond  to  that,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
be  bullheaded  about  the  amendment.  I 
have  had  this  legislation  introduced 
here  for  well  over  a  year.  But  I  am 
glad  to  see  this  sudden  willingness  not 
to  give  some  consideration  to  a  Nation- 
al Security  Trade  Act  amendment. 

But  I  will  certainly  consider  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  said, 
and  I  may  or  may  not  press  this  in  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  I  was  prepared 
to,  I  think,  present  testimony  for  the 
hearing  which  was  to  have  been  earli- 
er this  week  but  which  was  postponed. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  At  the  request  of 
one  of  the  senior  Democrats  on  the 
committee  who  wanted  to  bring  some 
specific  witnesses,  it  was  moved  from 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  the  cur- 
rent week.  Which  week  are  we  in?  It  is 
still  Saturday.  Of  this  week  to  next 
week  at  the  request  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  minority 
leader  yield  on  that  subject  matter? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  say  I  will  not  put 
forth  a  roadblock. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  yield  for  Just 
a  comment  on  his  trade  subject? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  happen  to  agree 
with  the  bill  that  he  submitted.  I  Just 
want  to  give  notice  here  I  am  one  Sen- 
ator who  is  not  going  to  permit  this  to 
have  unanimous  consent  that  we  have 
to  finish  this,  when  two  Senators 
stand  up  and  say  "If  I  don't  get  my 
way  on  tabling  motion.  I  am  going  to 
extend  it  forever." 

So  I  am  going  to  object  to  any  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  finish  this  biU 
tonight  or  at  any  time.  We  can  finish 
it  as  long  as  the  majority  leader  wants 
to  keep  us  in  here. 

I  think  for  us  to  be  intimidated  by 
Members  who  do  not  get  their  way  on 
a  motion  to  table,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  a  recess,  not  going  to  go  into 
South  Africa,  not  going  to  do  Contra 
aid,  not  going  to  do  the  minority  lead- 
er's trade  bill  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 


Vtr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  not  propounded 
any  request. 

I  merely  suggested  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  he  may 
wish  to  propound  a  request  anent  the 
pending  bill. 

Prior  to  that  time,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  then 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Democratic  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Demo- 
cratic leader. 

I  really  believe  that  there  should  not 
be  any  objections  from  that  side,  from 
the  Republican  side,  particularly  in 
light  of  wanting  to  finish  the  defense 
bill  because  unless  this  agreement  is 
agreed  to  regtilar  order  brings  us  right 
back  to  the  debt  ceiling  and  we  are  not 
on  defense  anymore.  We  are  back  on 
the  debt  ceiling  with  only  two  amend- 
ments in  order,  those  amendments 
being  on  Contra  aid  and  South  Africa. 

So  I  am  a  little  bit  amazed  by  all  this 
discussion.  We  seem  to  take  too  much 
time  in  discussion  about  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  but  when  we  are 
discussing,  from  the  Republican  side, 
from  the  majority  side,  there  are  ob- 
jections to  it.  In  order  to  get  the  De- 
fense bill  passed,  we  are  forgetting 
unless  we  get  this  agreement  the  regu- 
lar order  that  is  part  of  this  agree- 
ment, I  refer  to  the  third  from  the  last 
paragraph 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  are  not  ob- 
jecting to  anything  over  here.  We 
want  to  get  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  All  right. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  All  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  if  the 
Senator  wlU  yield.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  fine.  Let  us 
get  on  with  it,  because  unless  we  have 
agreement  on  this  and  we  do  not  get 
vitiated  that  call  for  the  regular  order 
that  puts  us  right  back  on  the  debt 
ceiling  with  no  agreement.  We  are  on 
South  Africa  and  Contra  aid  tonight. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  believe  I  promised  to  jield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  respond,  if  the  Senator  is 
yielding  to  me,  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  am  asking  it  be  part  of  this 
agreement  that  this  agreement  not 


commence  unless  the  Defense  bill  is 
finished  first. 

I  state  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  I  have  equal  rights  as 
anyone  else,  I  already  stated  I  will 
object  if  we  do  not  finish  the  DOD  bill 
before  this  starts. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  we  might  do 
it  this  way:  I  did  not  want  to  have  to 
go  through  the  whole  agreement  later 
on.  It  took  an  hour  to  read  it  all  and 
all  amendments. 

If  I  might  suggest  this  as  a  way  to 
resolve  it:  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  agreement  be  set  aside  until 
the  DOD  bill  is  disposed  of;  once  that 
bill  is  disposed  of,  the  luianimous-con- 
sent  agreement  will  recur. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to 
object  to  the  way  that  agreement  is 
worded.  I  know  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  was  go  ahead  and 
finish  the  DOD  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Provided  it  is  finished 
today  by  midnight. 

But  I  cannot  give  that  kind  of  an 
open-ended  agreement  waiting  until 
this  bill  is  disposed  of.  It  may  not  be 
disposed  of  for  a  week. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  withdraw  the  re- 
quest. I  hate  to  go  through  all  that 
material  again.  There  are  four  pages 
of  agreement  and  four  pages  of 
amendments. 

I  am  trying  to  find  some  way  to  do 
it.  If  I  withdraw  the  request.  I  assume 
we  will  be  back 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distingiiished  minority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Why  not  get  on 
with  the  bill  here?  I  think  we  are 
spending  more  time  talking  about  and 
trying  to  devise  something. 

I  know  the  experience  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Arizona  and 
Georgia.  I  think  if  we  Just  put  it  in 
their  hands,  we  will  be  through  with  it 
in  2  hours. 

Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

I  think  what  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  is  attempting  to  do  is  to 
withdraw  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  the  time  being  and  present  it 
after  the  disposition  of  the  DOD  bill 
tonight. 

There  has  been  no  action  taken  on 
the  request.  He  can  withdraw  it  if  he 
wants. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
withdraw  it  here  in  a  moment,  but  I 
want  to  suggest  when  I  submit  it  again 
that  I  do  not  have  to  go  through  all 


that  exercise,  or  at  least  I  am  going  to 
wait  until  everybody  goes  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  is  with- 
drawn. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  put  it  in  a  simple  wasr  If  we  do 
not  get  an  agreement  to  end  this  bill 
by  midnight,  I  am  going  to  oppose  the 
unanimoiis  consent. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

AMKNDIfERT  HO.  3675 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
smned  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  Accord- 
ing to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  we  had  previously  entered 
into,  the  Senator  from  Montana  was 
to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  calling  off  the 
quorum  call?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
Uamentary  inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  As  I  understand  the 
proceedings,  when  we  moved  to  discuss 
the  Senate  agreement,  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  at  the  termination 
of  the  discussion  of  that  agreement 
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the  Senator  from  Montana  would  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct.  And  I  know  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  moving  to  table, 
forgot  the  order  for  the  Senator's  rec- 
ognition, and  I  forgot  it.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  was  entitled  to  retain 
the  floor.  He  yielded  to  me  and  to 
others,  and  by  virtue  of  the  protection 
assured  him.  he  still  retains  the  floor 
and  no  Senator  could  move  to  table 
the  amendment  until  the  Senator 
from  Montana  either  gives  his  permis- 
sion or  yields. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous  consent  had  been  granted 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
be  first  recognized.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  was  not  seeking  recognition. 
The  Chair  recognized  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  No.  no.  no.  The  order 
was  for  the  Senator  from  Montana  to 
retain  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  had  made  a  motion  to 
table  the  Moynihan  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader 
could  not  be  recognized  for  that 
motion  while  that  order  was  yet  pend- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Montana  was  seeking 
recognition  at  that  time,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  very  brief  here. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  retained  his  right  to 
the  floor,  while  yielding  to  me  and 
others.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to 
protect  the  rights  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  well  aware  of  the  point  being 
made  by  the  minority  leader  and  the 
point  the  minority  leader  is  making 
has  already  been  attended  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  has  been  attended  to, 
but  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  retained 
his  right  to  the  floor  under  an  order. 
It  is  the  Chair's  duty  to  protect  that 
Senator's  right  under  that  order.  That 
order  had  not  been  vitiated.  I  Just 
want  the  Record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The- 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  time  here.  The 
hour  is  late.  It  is  already  late  in  the 
afternoon,  a  Saturday  afternoon.  I  will 
yield  the  floor  very  quickly. 


The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  essentially  is  to 
prohibit  any  goods  or  services  to  be 
sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  are  in 
any  way  subsidized.  I  must  say  that  I 
think  we  all  recognize  how  much  the 
world  of  international  trade  has  dra- 
matically changed  in  the  last  decade. 

Every  country  is  out  there  hustling 
to  sell  products.  We  are  at  a  point  in 
'world  history  where  countries  are  en- 
acting all  sorts  of  measures  to  help 
their  own  people,  their  own  workers, 
their  own  firms.  They  are  subsidizing. 
They  are  granting  below  market  inter- 
est rates.  They  are  establishing  quotas 
and  tariffs.  They  are  trying  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  themselves  out. 

The  fact  is  that  most  goods  traded  in 
the  world  today  are  traded  under  a 
system  that  is  other  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  That  is,  most  countries 
operate  under  rules .  where  subsidies 
are  more  prevalent,  rules  where  cer- 
tain companies,  firms,  and  employees 
are  favored  rather  than  our  country, 
which  is  more  laissez  faire.  It  is  char- 
acterized more  by  free  competition. 

The  fact  is  that  the  rules  of  Interna- 
tional trade  have  dramatically 
changed  in  the  last  decade.  Most  coun- 
tries operate  under  rules  that  are  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  This  amendment  is 
very,  very  broad.  It  is  very  sweeping.  It 
Is  draconian. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  must  say  I 
think  it  is  an  unsubtle  amendment 
from  a  usually  very  subtle  mind.  This 
amendment  says  that  no  sales  or  serv- 
ices to  any  Commimlst  country  would 
be  allowed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
might  we  have  order?  The  Senator 
from  Montana  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Steveks).  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  correct.  The  Senate  will  l>e  in  order 
so  the  Senator  from  Montana  may  be 
heard.  Senators  conversing  in  front  of 
the  Chamber,  please  retire. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  essentially,  this 
amendment  would.  I  think  not  only 
put  American  workers,  American 
firms,  and  American  farmers  with  one 
hand  behind  their  back  In  trying  to 
trade  in  this  world.  But  more  than 
that.  It  would  put  both  arms  behind 
their  back  and  knock  them  out.  then 
tell  them  to  go  out  and  compete  in 
world  trade. 

This  amendment  says  no  sales  are  to 
be  subsidized  to  Commimlst  countries. 
Well,  what  is  a  subsidy?  Most  goods,  in 
some  way,  entering  the  international 
trade  in  this  world  today  are  in  some 
way  or  another  subsidized.  The  Indus- 
try support  system  certainly  could  be 
subsidy.  Trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  light  machinery  and  equipment, 
that  could  be  a  subsidy.  Investment 
tax  credits;  R^SiD  tax  credits— is  that  a 
subsidy?  It  could  be  a  subsidy,  and  the 
Moynihan  amendment  does  not  define 
what  a  subsidy  would  \ie. 


This  amendment  is  so  broad  and  so 
sweeping  in  its  form  and  intent  that  it 
would  sweep  most  any  goods  we  trade 
within  a  Commimlst  country  within  its 
scope.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do 
that.  It  Just  refers  to  any  Communist 
country— Poland.  Yugoslavia,  China. 
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There  are  a  host  of  other  Commu- 
nist countries  in  addition  to  the  Soviet 
Union  with  whom  we  trade.  Do  we 
want  to  bar  forever  any  trade  with 
those  countries  because  some  goods 
may  in  some  way  or  another  be  subsi- 
dized? I  think  not. 

Finally,  we  must  ask  ourselves,  what 
is  the  point  of  this?  Whom  will  this 
hurt?  The  Soviet  Union?  Do  you  think 
this  amendment  is  going  to  hurt  the 
Soviet  Union? 

Not  at  all.  Canada,  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, and  many  other  countries  will 
sell  'to  the  Soviet  Union,  make  a  deal 
to  help  their  farmers,  help  their 
people,  if  the  United  States  does  not 
make  that  sale. 

This  does  not  hurt  the  Soviet  Union 
one  whit. 

Whom  does  it  hurt?  It  hurts  us.  It 
hurts  American  farmers,  American 
businesses,  American  firms,  American 
employees  because  they  cannot  sell. 

This  amendment  obviously  is  an  ide- 
ological statement.  I  applaud  the  ideo- 
logical statement.  If  this  were  a  state- 
ment of  intent.  I  could  understand 
that. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  says  no 
sales  of  goods  or  services  to  any  coun- 
try if  they  are  subsidized. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  at  this 
late  hour,  Saturday  afternoon,  we 
should  not  spend  much  time  debating 
this.  It  is  patently  not  proper.  It  is  pa- 
tently not  a  good  idea  for  the  reasons 
I  have  mentioned.  I  hope  that  we  will 
not  waste  a  lot  of  time  debating  it  and 
that  we  do  not  adopt  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  know  we 
want  to  move  along  and  I  will  not 
speak  for  more  than  2  or  3  minutes. 

I  listened  very  intently  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  York,  luiown  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  Members  of  the  body. 
His  style  and  intellect  are  not  exceed- 
ed, in  my  opinion,  by  other  Members 
in  the  UJS.  Senate. 

I  think  his  remarks  could  best  be  de- 
scribed as  interesting  and  most  appro- 
priately a  lecture  to  students  in  inter- 
national trade.  Having  said  those  nice 
things.  I  think  we  should  promptly 
defeat  this,  and  I  believe  the  majority 
leader  is  going  to  make  a  tabling 
motion  very  soon. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  trade  of 
the  American  farmers  has  gone  down 
from  1981.  when  42  percent  of  all  of 


our  com  and  wheat  was  exported 
internationally  to  18  percent  in  1985; 
despite  the  fact  that  the  American 
farmer  is  being  driven  from  his  land 
and  into  bankruptcy  at  the  fastest 
rate  since  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
early  1930's;  despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  lowered  significantly  the  amount 
of  the  dollar,  our  trade  troubles  con- 
tinue with  an  ever-increasing  trade 
deficit— despite  all  of  that  we  are 
trying  in  this  amendment,  in  this  Sen- 
ator's opinion,  to  further  hurt  the 
American  farmer.  And  yet.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues,  this  is  only  a 
60-day  period.  It  is  only  on  wheat.  I 
suspect  that  many  people  agree  with 
this  Senator  that  the  President's 
action  was  probably  more  wrapped  up 
around  the  politics  of  the  situation 
today  with  the  upcoming  elections  in 
November  than  anjrthlng  else. 

But  putting  all  of  these  things  aside. 
Mr.  President,  the  wording  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  which  has  just  been 
alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  others,  is  so  broad  that  I 
think  any  kind  of  exchange  or  trade 
would  be  interrupted  with  any  nation 
that  is  Communist,  and  there  are  an 
awful  lot  of  Communist  nations 
around  the  world  with  whom  we  carry 
on  a  great  deal  of  trade. 

It  does  not  say  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
says  Communist  nation. 

It  is  so  broad,  I  would  suggest,  that 
not  only  does  it  include  trade,  but,  to 
read  from  this,  it  says  shall  not 
expend  any  fund  to  subsidize  the  sale 
or  transfer  of  goods  or  services  to  a 
Communist  government  or  subdivision 
thereof.  . 

I  suspect  that  this  is  even  so  broad, 
although  it  might  or  might  not  have 
been  intended,  that  it  would  preclude 
the  sending  of  the  New  York  Sympho- 
ny or  the  opera  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  I  suspect  was  not  the  Intent  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  simply  say  I  hope  we  will  not  waste 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  this,  but  for  all 
the  reasons  stated  above,  I  hope  this 
amendment  wiU  be  promptly  tabled. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

B4r.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  couple  of  brief  points 
which  I  do  not  think  have  been  cov- 
ered yet  as  to  why  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Is  not  well 
taken. 

It  violates  a  long  tradition  we  have 
had  in  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  food  aid  which  is  provided  to  coun- 
tries regardless  of  their  ideology. 

Second,  it  undermines  the  Jackson- 
Vanlk  amendment. 

Third,  it  undermines  the  position 
which  we  have  recently  taken  with  re- 
spect to  a  $300  million  war  chest  of 
the  Exlmlaank  to  offset  subsidies  that 
are  provided  by  other  countries. 


First,  with  respect  to  food  aid.  it 
happens  that  some  of  the  real  disas- 
ters that  are  going  on  around  the 
world,  and  have  over  a  period  of  years, 
have  happened  in  Communist  coun- 
tries. When  Senator  Baucus,  Senator 
S.^ssER,  and  I  went  to  Cambodia,  that 
was  a  Communist  country.  The  Ameri- 
can people  provided  food  aid. 

In  Ethiopia,  we  have  provided  food 
aid. 

In  Mozambique  we   have  provided 
food  aid. 
Free  food. 

We  have  taken  the  position  that 
where  food  is  concerned,  ideology  does 
not  count.  That  has  been  the  tradition 
of  this  country.  We  do  not  ask  the  ide- 
ology of  the  recipients  of  food  aid. 
Such  food  aid  would  be  no  longer  pos- 
sible under  Public  Law  490  or  other- 
wise if  the  Moynihan  amendment  is 
&flrT66d  to. 

Second,  Jackson-Vanlk.  The  Jack- 
son-Vanik  amendment,  among  other 
things,  conditions  subsidized  loans  and 
credits  on  freedom  of  emigration.  If  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  provide  subsi- 
dized loans  or  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries, then  the  Jackson-Vanlk  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  successfully 
used  to  provide  for  emigration  of  Jews 

and  others 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
Senator   will   suspend.    The   Senator 
cannot  be  heard. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Then   the   utility   of   the   Jackson- 
Vanlk   amendment   would   be   under- 
mined. 

FinaUy,  with  respect  to  the  Exlm- 
bank  and  the  so-called  war  chest,  Mr. 
President,  we  learned  long  ago  that  we 
are  in  stiff  competition  with  the 
French,  the  Japanese,  and  others  in 
selling  goods  throughout  the  world. 
General  Electric  and  Westinghouse 
have  used  or  are  in  the  process  of 
using  Exim  credits  for  sales  of  tur- 
bines and  locomotives  to  China,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China, 

That  would  not  be  possible  under 
the  Moynihan  amendment. 

So  with  respect  to  food  aid,  the  im- 
portance of  Jackson-Vanlk,  and  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  using  subsi- 
dies, unfortimately,  to  compete  with 
the  Japanese  and  French  in  sales  to 
the  PRC  and  other  countries,  for  all 
three  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  plight 
of  the  American  farmer,  I  oppose  the 
Moynihan  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arlcansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  rise  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

I  must  say,  we  all  have  tremendous 
respect  for  the  parliamentary  skills, 
the  intellect,  the  sensitivity  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  But  as  one 
looks  at  this  amendment,  one  cannot 


help  but  wonder  what  went  into  the 
drafting  of  it.  At  first  I  thought  this 
was  not  an  anti-Communist  amend- 
ment but  a  simple  antiniral  amend- 
ment, because  when  you  start  talking 
about  the  export  of  goods,  that  In- 
cludes commodities  that  are  grown  in 
my  State  and  in  many  other  States. 

I  voted  for  the  grain  embargo  in 
1980,  and  I  must  say  that  was  not  my 
proudest  hour.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
we  had  to  do  something  to  reflect  our 
disdain  for  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  and  that  seemed  about 
the  only  available  thing  to  us. 

We  now  imow  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  never  deprived  of  one  bushel  of 
wheat,  not  one  bushel  of  com.  They 
simply  went  to  our  competitors  and 
bought  what  they  might  otherwise 
have  bought  from  us.  If  we  should 
adopt  an  amendment  like  this,  it  will 
further  hurt  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try, who  have  declined  in  numbers  by 
7  percent.  If  you  saw  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning  you  saw  that  in 
1985  alone,  the  farm  population  of 
this  country  declined  7  percent,  and 
next  August,  when  you  are  debating 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  you 
will  see  that  it  declined  at  least  an- 
other 7  percent  in  1986. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  talldng  to  a 
group  of  horse  traders,  the  Cattle- 
men's Association,  in  a  rural  county  in 
my  State  5  years  ago.  I  will  never 
forget  it.  During  the  question  and 
answer  session  some  farmers  were 
rather  irate  about  my  vote  on  the 
grain  embargo.  I  told  them  that  we 
had  obviously  punished  ourselves 
more  than  we  punished  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  if  the  time  ever  came  again 
when  a  President  Imposed  a  grain  em- 
bargo, I  would  not  say  positively  that 
it  would  have  to  be  an  act  of  war  that 
would  cause  me  to  vote  for  one,  but 
certainly  I  would  be  as  circumspect  as 
possible,  and  it  ought  to  be  something 
only  as  a  last  resort  because  of  inter- 
national competition,  and  especially 
the  plight  of  our  farmers. 

An  old  75-year-old  horse  trader  stood 
up  at  the  back  of  the  crowd.  This  was 
conservative  Arkansas  speaking.  This 
man  had  an  eighth-grade  education. 

He  said.  "You  know.  Senator,  I  have 
always  felt  that  we  ought  to  sell  the 
Russians  anjrthing  they  want  to  eat. 
because  I  always  felt  that  a  well-fed 
Russian  was  a  lot  less  dangerous  to  us 
than  a  starving  Russian." 

I  said.  "You  might  fit  well  into  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  doubt  that  100  Senators 
have  thought  of  that." 

But  listen  to  this  amendment.  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  U.S.  Government  shall  not 
expend  any  funds  to  subsidize  the  sale 
or  transfer  of  goods  or  services  to  a 
Communist  government." 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  said  It 
welL  That  means  you  could  not  send 
food  to  starving  children  In  Ethiopia. 


JMI 
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Tou  could  not  send  food  to  starving 
people  in  Cambodia.  It  means  that 
when  Poland  was  hungry,  we  could 
not  send  food  to  the  Polish  people, 
and  our  sending  food  was  widely  ap- 
plauded everjrwhere.  And  Just  recent- 
ly, during  the  Chernobyl  disaster  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  Ukraine,  near 
Kiev,  I  applauded  President  Reagan 
because  he  was  the  first  person  to 
communicate  with  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  and  said,  "We  know  this  is 
a  disaster  for  you.  We  will  be  happy  to 
send  aid.  You  tell  us  what  you  need." 

D  1640 

And  they  said  "Thank  you  very 
much,  but  we  believe  we  can  handle 
it." 

But,  in  any  event,  the  President  was 
reflecting  the  very  highest  traditions 
of  America's  national  character.  He 
could  not  do  even  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues.  If  for  no 
other  reason  but  for  the  poor  drafts- 
manship of  this  amendment,  to  vote  to 
table  this  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Ut.  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  in  principle  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Unfortunately  however,  this  amend- 
ment is  far  too  broad  in  Its  scope.  It 
does  not  discriminate  between  in- 
stances of  true  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, such  as  aid  to  the  starving  in 
Ethiopia,  and  the  unwarranted  low- 
cost  purchases  that  allow  goods  or 
commodities  to  be  sold  cheaper  abroad 
than  they  can  be  purchased  at  home. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
suppport  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Bybo  is  a  sound 
amendment.  Unfortunately  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  defense 
authorization  bill  will  be  filbustered. 
If  this  takes  place,  there  will  be  no  de- 
fense authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  would  not  be  in  the  best  of 
interest  of  the  Nation.  Therefore.  I 
will  vote  against  the  amendment  of 
my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  to  table  this  amendment,  even 
though  I  too  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  recent  decision  to  make  a 
subsidized  grain  sale  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Unfortunately,  this  amendment  is 
overly  broad.  It  would  not  distinguish 
between  countries.  It  would  treat 
Poland  the  same  as  the  Soviet  Union. 
Furthermore,  since  it  applies  to  aU 
subsidies  and  since  subsidies  in  one 
form  or  another  are  so  pervasive,  it 
could  very  well  lead  to  a  de  facto  elimi- 
nation of  almost  all  trade  with  a 
number  of  countries  we  want  to  trade 
with. 


There  is  a  need  for  some  legislation 
to  address  the  concerns  which  gave 
rise  to  this  amendment.  However,  it 
should  be  fine-tuned  before  being  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
checked.  We  have  been  on  the  amend- 
ment about  45  minutes.  Can  we  get  a 
time  agreement  so  I  can  move  to  table, 
say.  5  minutes  from  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 
Mr.  HARKIN.  I  need  3  minutes. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Can  I  ask  for  6 
minutes?  I  may  want  to  amend  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  wIU  object  to  amend- 
ing the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Then  I  might  take 
longer.  I  need  6  minutes  to  take  two 
words  out  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  had  the  yeas 
and  nays  asked  for.  It  would  take  a 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Then  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  do  so.  Then  It 
will  be  over  In  the  next  10  minutes. 
Mr.  DIXON.  Objection. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.     MOYNIHAN     addressed     the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  frustrate  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  We  have  worked  together 
on  nearly  everything. 

When  someone  starts  agitating  the 
farm  block  in  the  Senate,  they  have  a 
problem. 

I  would  say  in  this  case  it  is  not 
either  side  of  the  aisle.  It  extends 
beyond  the  farm  block.  The  point  was 
just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

We  are  not  advocating  sale  of  tech- 
nology or  any  weapons  systems.  But  I 
do  believe  that  this  amendment  needs 
a  very  close  look,  either  by  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  or  some  other  com- 
mittee because  I  have  to  believe  it  will 
affect  shipping.  I  assume  they  are 
shipping  subsidies.  There  are  export- 
import  banks,  credits,  loans,  and  we 
subsidize  our  farmers.  That  Is  a  subsi- 
dy. Whether  it  is  cotton,  rice,  peanuts. 
wheat,  or  feed  grains  under  this 
amendment  all  that  would  be  ineligi- 
ble. 

If  we  want  to  vote  on  whether  we 
can  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
can  have  a  flat  out  vote.  Then  I  do  not 
think  many  of  us  would  quarrel.  But 
the  Senator  from  New  York  does  not 
make  that  argument.  He  says  we  want 
to  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  do 
not  want  to  subsidize,  whatever  that 
word  may  mean. 

I  Just  remind  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  I  disagree  with  Secretary 
Shultz.  The  President  disagreed  with 
Secretary  Shultz.  The  Secretary  kept 
talking  in  any  event.  It  seems  to  me 
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when  the  President  makes  a  decision, 
those  who  work  for  him  ought  to  be 
quiet.  I  think  the  talking  stopped.  But. 
in  any  event,  the  President  made  a  de- 
cision we  are  going  to  complete  or  ful- 
fill a  very  limited  agreement  called  the 
long-term  grains  agreement.  They  pur- 
chased com.  They  had  not  purchased 
wheat.  Why?  Because  we  were  not 
competitive.  All  of  the  other  countries 
have  been  subsidizing— whatever  they 
may  call  it— to  be  competitive. 

I  believe  the  State  Department  made 
a  decision  not  on  whether  or  not  we 
were  competitive,  but  because  the  Aus- 
tralians complained  because  we  were 
trying  to  take  back  a  market  that  they 
had  taken  from  us  over  the  years.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  Australians. 

So  I  Just  suggest  that  the  amend- 
ment does  not  belong  In  this  bill  in  the 
first  place.  It  is  not  even  a  printed 
amendment.  We  have  had  no  hearings, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to 
complete  this  would  be  to  Uble  It. 

I  know  there  are  other  Members 
who  want  to  speak.  We  have  been  on 
this  for  about  1  hour  longer  than  any 
other  amendment  we  were  talking 
about  all  day  long.  I  do  not  want  to 
preclude  the  Senator  from  New  York 
from  speaking,  but  I  would  preclude 
the  Senator  from  New  York  modifying 
the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  offered 
the  amendment.  Now  he  has  heard  the 
complaints  and  he  wants  to  modify  It. 
It  still  win  not  be  correct.  But  the  Sen- 
ator already  admitted  by  suggestion 
that  he  wanted  to  amend  It.  it  is  not 
accurate  to  start  with.  It  Is  not  a  good 
amendment,  and  that  It  ought  to  be 
modified. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
oppose  the  amendment  gain  anything 
by  letting  the  Senator  now  say.  well.  I 
made  a  mistake,  and  I  did  not  m6an  to 
do  this;  I  want  to  take  out  the  words 
"or  transfer"  and  leave  only  the  word 
"sale."  I  assume  that  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  about  to  take  out. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  for  a  question. 

I  have  been  urged  by  the  managers 
to  table.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  any- 
body. I  move  to  table  the  amendment 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  for  a  moment  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
debate  is  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  might  have  5  minutes 
to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  not  unduly 
using  up  the  time  of  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  object.  I  withdraw 

the  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  we  had  this  debate.  I  did  not 
have  any  illusions  about  what  would 
be  the  outcome. 

I  wanted  to  make  two  points,  howev- 
er, to  the  Senators  who  stated  that  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  grain  embargo, 
which  was  imposed  by  President 
Carter  after  the  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan in  December  of  1980.  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  deprived  of  wheat 
purchases.  No.  It  was  not.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  deprived  only  of  wheat  pur- 
chases from  America. 

I  said  in  my  opening  renuurks  that  it 
is  a  scandal  of  our  democracy  that  we 
sell  subsidized  goods  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  doing  so.  we  are  confirming 
the  last  prophesy  left  to  the  Soviets— 
that  in  the  final  stages  of  capitalism, 
we  would  be  forced  to  act  In  Just  this 
way. 

This  issue  is  not  in  any  sense  meant 
to  be  directed  against  the  farm  sector 
or  any  other.  We  can  take  care  of  our 
own  people.  But  I  said  at  the  outset,  if 
we  can  spend  $300  billion  on  arms,  we 
can  find  the  resources  to  maintain  our 
domestic  economy  without  supporting 
the  Soviet  economy.  Sooner  or  later 
the  democracies  are  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  this  matter. 

I  will  end  by  quoting  again  from  a 
short  passage  in  Henry  Kissinger's 
recent  article.  Kissinger  said  "Lenin's 
legendary  dictum  that  capitalists 
would  compete  to  sell  the  rope  with 
which  they  would  be  hanged  is  coming 
true  with  a  vengeance— for  Lenin 
never  guessed  that  Western  govern- 
ments would  provide  the  money  to  buy 
the  rope  and  subsidize  the  price  to  fa- 
cilitate the  purchase." 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
courtesy. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatpuld] 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Stafporo],  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bkaolkt]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eacletoit],  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattimglt).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  72. 
nays  24— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  304  Leg.] 
YEAS-72 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Blngmnum 

Boren 

BOKhWitE 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

CtuLfee 

Cochran 

Cranston 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Durenberger 

Evans 

Exon 

Port 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 


Armitrons 

BroyhiU 

Byrt 

ChUM 

Cohm 

D'Amato 

D«Conelnl 

Dodd 


Bradlay 
Eacltton 


Oorton 

Oranun 

Orassley 

HaiUn 

Bart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heflln 

Heins 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Laulenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Mataunaga 

NAYS-24 

Oam 

Oore 

Helms 

HoUlnn 

Bumphrty 

lUtohaU 

Ifoynlhan 

Prownlrt 


Mattingly 

McClure 

McConnell 

Melcher 

ICetwnbaum 

MurkowBkl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Preasler 

Pryor 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Simon 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Warner 

Weicker 

Zorlnsky 


Quayla 
RIctle 
Rudman 
SarbMiM 


WaUop 
WlUon 


NOT  VOnNO-4 

Hatfield 
Stafford 


So  the  motion  to  lay  the  amendment 
(No.  2678)  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment,  I  will  have  a  couple  of 
amendments  to  offer.  But  prior  to 
that,  I  would  like  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  minority  manager.  Sena- 
tor Nuwu. 

We  have  a  critical  problem  in  the 
city  of  Barling,  AR,  population  3,761. 
Barling.  AR,  is  a  community  that 
mostly  serves  Fort  Chaffee.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  north  by  the  Corps  of 
Eiiglneers,  on  the  west  by  Fort  Smith, 
and  on  the  east  by  Fort  Chaffee. 

They  have  been  trying  for  years  to 
expand,  under  mandate,  their  waste 
treatment  facilities,  and  the  only  pos- 
sible way  they  can  do  that  is  to  lease 
land  from  Fort  Chaffee.  They  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  320  acres  on  a  long-term 
lease  or  outright  purchase. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Thtjhmohd, 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minori- 
ty member.  Senator  BnfCAMAif,  of  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee, 
graciously  acceded  to  our  request  to 


put  some  pretty  good  report  language 
in  the  MilCon  part  of  the  report  ac- 
companying this  bill,  stating  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  ask 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  con- 
duct an  analysis  of  this  issue  and 
report  to  the  committee  by  December 
31. 1986. 

I  make  that  statement  so  that  those 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
know  that  that  report  is  coming,  and 
we  hope  It  will  keep  the  Army's  nose 
to  the  grindstone  imtll  the  report  is 
filed.  This  small  community  is  abso- 
lutely desperate  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time. 

AMKHDlfKIlT  MO.  S3«S 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  from  existing  funds 

$3.75  million  for  construction  of  a  Fuel 

Systems  Maintenance  Dock  at  Little  Rock 

Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  2393. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bnicp- 
iRs]  proposes  an  smendment  numbered 
3S9S. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  military 
construction  provisions  of  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  .  $2,750,000  is  authorized  from 
Fiscal  Year  1987  or  prior  year  funding, 
whichever  is  available,  for  the  construction 
of  a  Fuel  Systems  Maintenance  Dock  at 
Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
deals  with  a  situation  that  exists  at 
the  Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  It 
deals  with  a  facility  where  fuel  cells 
are  reworked,  where  fuel  cells  are  ex- 
amined for  safety,  and  so  on.  The  fa- 
cility there  now  is  simply  not  safe  for 
our  servicemen  who  work  there.  The 
environmental  deficiencies  there  have 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Department 
of  Pollution  Control  and  Ecology  in 
our  State.  The  faculty  is  inadequate. 

This  amendment  would  authorize 
$2.75  million  for  the  construction  of  a 
fuel  systems  maintenance  dock  to  alle- 
viate a  serious  problem. 

The  Air  Force  makes  no  bones  about 
the  fact  that  this  facility  does  not 
meet  its  standards  so  far  as  safety  and 
environmental  workplace  are  con- 
cerned. OSHA  has  ruled  that  it  is  not 
fit  for  men  to  wort  in.  The  only 
reason  the  Air  Force  has  given  a 
waiver  to  allow  the  existing  facility  to 
continue  to  be  used  is  that  it  is  the 
only  facility  they  can  use  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  base. 
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The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit 
tee  put  report  language  in  thier 
MUCon  bUl  stating  that  this  facUity 
poses  a  health  and  safety  threat  to  the 
military  personnel  and  civilian  em- 
ployees and  that  the  Air  Force  recog- 
nizes this  and  has  granted  waivers  per- 
mitting the  continued  operation  of  the 
facility.  It  says  that  the  committee 
urges  the  Air  Force  to  identify  to  Con- 
gress such  facilities  and  requests  mili- 
tary construction  from  Congress  on  a 
priority  basis  so  that  these  unsafe  fa- 
cilities can  be  modernized  or  replaced 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  ever  send 
men  into  combat  deliberately  to  jeop- 
ardize them,  so  why  should  we  allow 
our  servicemen  to  work  in  an  unsafe 
environment  which  is  obviously  delete- 
rious and  Jeopardizing  to  their  health? 
Mr.  President,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  the  floor  managers  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
our  distinguished  chairman  has  stated 
throughout  this  debate,  we  have  been 
forced  to  make  difficult  decisions  in 
cutting  projects  for  budget  reasons 
that  are  otherwise  meritorious.  In 
fact,  we  have  made  significant  cuts  in 
base  modernization  that  will  hamper 
the  ability  of  our  service  personnel  to 
operate  effectively.  However,  its  a 
question  of  affordability,  and  for  that 
reason  I  must  oppose  this  amendment 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  withdraw  his  tabling 
motion  for  the  moment? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  be  willing  to  consider 
report  language  accompanying  this 
bill,  or  some  indication  from  the  Sena- 
tor, that  the  Senator  is  aware  of  this 
problem  and  would  like  the  Pentagon 
to  address  the  problem  of  this  particu- 
lar facility. 

I  cannot  stand  idly  by.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  and  allow  people  to 
work  in  an  unsafe  environment,  and 
not  raise  my  voice  against  it.  I  dare  say 
that  I  doubt  that  there  are  any  other 
servicemen  in  the  country  working 
umder  conditions  any  more  dangerous 
to  their  health  than  this.  We  are  ap- 
propriating $290  billion,  and  yet  we 
allow  a  situation  like  this  to  exist. 

I  realize  that  the  chairman  of  the 
MilCon  Subcommittee  has  had  to 
make  some  difficult  choices,  and 
maybe  it  is  much  worse  than  I 
thought.  But  I  will  say  this:  If  this  one 
did  not  rate  the  consideration  of  that 
committee,  knowing  that  situation  as  I 
do,  I  would  like  to  see  another  situa- 
tion that  is  as  bad. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  know  better  than  I 
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that  this  is  in  the  House  bill  and 
therefore  wiU  be  in  conference.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  personally  take  a 
careful  look  at  that  in  conference.  I 
cannot  bind  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  but  I  will  take  a  look  at  it. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  strong  case 
on  the  floor.  If  the  Senator  saw  fit  to 
withdraw  his  amendment,  I  assure 
him  that  he  will  get  our  careful  con- 
sideration in  conference.  I  cannot 
guarantee  the  outcome  in  the  confer- 
ence. The  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Thurmond]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Bingaman]  will 
be  our  experts  in  conference. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
could  not  add  report  language  here. 
That  would  not  be  permissible.  But  we 
will  take  a  careful  look  at  it  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

We  have  an  appropriations  process 
coming  through,  and  maybe  I  can  visit 
with  the  Senators  further  and  maybe 
find  a  way  to  get  funding. 

The  report  language  in  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Milcon  bill  report  iden- 
tify for  Congress  such  facilities  and  re- 
quest construction  fimds. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 


August  9,  1986 
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D  1720 

AMENDMENT  NO.  339S 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  from  available  funds 
$825,000  for  the  construction  of  a  Nation- 
al Guard  armory  at  BooneviUe,  Arkansas.) 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  2395. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Wilson  amendment 
will  be  set  aside. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bomp- 
BHS]  proposes  amendment  numbered  2395. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  MUltary 
Construction  provisions  of  the  bUl.  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  .  Prom  funds  authorized  for  the 
Army  National  Guard.  $825,000  is  hereby 
authorized  from  fiscal  year  1987  or  prior 
year  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  Nation- 
al Guard  armory  at  BooneviUe,  Arkansas, 
contingent  upon  provision  of  $275,000  in 
matching  funds  by  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
provision  of  a  siUUble  tract  of  land  for  such 
a  facility  by  the  community  and  the  avail- 
ability of  authorized  fiscal  year  1987  or 
prior  year  funds. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  state  it. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Will  this  amendment 
be  governed  by  a  time  agreement  and 
if  so,  how  much? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  no  time  agreement 
on  this.  I  understand  we  can  dispose  of 
it  quickly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  time  agreement. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  There  is  a  20- 
mlnute  time  agreement  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  what  some  would  call  a  parochial 
amendment.  It  is  only  parochial  if  you 
live  outside  Arkansas. 

I  remember  when  President  Ford 
was  first  President,  he  made  an  inter- 
esting speech  one  night.  He  said  it  did 
not  take  him  long  after  he  came  here 
as  a  Congressman  to  recognize  all 
those  boondoggles  in  all  the  49  States 
and  meritorious  projects  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  particularly  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

We  are  all  here  to  represent  oiu- 
people. 

This  seems  like  a  very  small  item  be- 
cause it  deals  with  a  National  Guard 
armory  in  my  State,  the  oldest 
armory,  the  one  that  the  National 
Guard  has  said  needs  replacing  badly, 
in  a  community  which  has  just  about 
the  oldest  National  Guard  unit  in  Ar- 
kansas. 

It  has  been  identified  by  both  the 
State  of  Arkansas  and  the  Guard 
Bureau  here  as  in  desperate  need  of 
replacement. 

It  is  in  the  city  of  BooneviUe.  AR.  I 
want  to  say.  No.  1,  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas has  already  appropriated  $275,000 
for  its  matching  share.  The  city  of 
BooneviUe  has  already  purchased  5 
acres  of  land  which  they  are  prepared 
to  give  the  National  Guard  for  the 
construction  of  this  facility. 

One  of  my  experiences  is  this  project 
has  to  be  built.  You  can  do  it  now  or 
you  can  do  it  later.  The  later  you  do  it, 
the  worse  conditions  the  Guard  unit 
there  will  train  under. 

We  have  I  do  not  know  how  many 
Guard  armories  in  my  State.  I  would 
guess  somewhere  between  100  and  200. 
And  this  is  the  only  one  that  our  Na- 
tional Guard  in  Arkansas  has  identi- 
fied as  absolutely  desperately  In  need 
of  replacement. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  there  is  a  very 
good  chance,  I  can  tell  you  categorical- 
ly that  the  $275,000  that  the  SUte  of 
Arkansas  has  appropriated— and  we  do 
not  have  very  much  money  to  throw 
aroimd,  I  can  tell  you  our  economy  is 
stagnant,  our  revenues  are  stagnant— 
if  we  do  not  use  the  money  that  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  State  now  It 
is  going  to  go  back  into  the  State 
treasury  and  the  land  which  the  city 
of  BooneviUe  reaUy  stretched  out  to 


purchase  may  very  well  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  because  they  cannot  go 
on  forever  wondering  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  do  this. 

It  is  a  very  meritorious  project.  It  is 
$825,000.  I  am  not  asking  for  the 
money.  I  am  not  asking  that  one  addi- 
tional dime  be  put  into  this  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

I  am  saying  that  within  that  particu- 
lar budget  if  someone  else's  armory  or 
construction  project  falls  through 
within  that  particular  category,  then 
the  money  would  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  am  willing  to  go  to  the  end  of 
the  line. 

I  recognize  the  committee  has  al- 
ready done  its  work.  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing the  committee  in  any  way. 

But  all  I  am  saying  is  please  put  us 
on  the  list,  at  the  very  end  if  need  be, 
and  if  we  do  not  make  it  we  do  not 
make  it.  But  if  others  fall  through  and 
some  other  State  legislature  does  not 
appropriate  the  money  for  their 
armory,  we  have  already  done  every- 
thing we  are  required  to  do  and  it 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  eminently  fair  to 
seriously  consider  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  accept  a  voice  vote  on 
this.  I  will  give  him  my  personal  assur- 
ances that  I  will  follow  up  on  this. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  been 
flying  In  and  out  of  Arkansas  for  30  or 
40  years,  and  I  can  say  truthfully  and 
honestly  there  is  no  State  in  this 
Nation  that  is  more  hospitable,  kind 
and  decent  to  the  Armed  Forces  than 
Arkansas. 

I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  you  with 
your  National  Guard  project. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  those  words  and  I  ex- 
press my  thanks  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  Arkansas.  They  will  be  most 
gratified  to  hear  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Does  the  manager  yield  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield— how 
much  time  1  minute? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  About  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Five  minutes  for 
this?  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  a  strong  friend  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  I  want  to  do  everjrthing  I 
can  to  help  the  National  Guard. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  request  did 
not  come  from  the  Army  or  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  us  and  was  not  consid- 
ered and  if  you  put  this  in  you  will 
have  to  take  something  out  that  be- 
longs to  some  other  Senator. 

While  I  am  sure  that  the  request 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  of  Ar- 
kansas is  worthwhile,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  cancel  Guard 


projects  that  the  committee  has  al- 
ready authorized. 

As  oiu-  most  able  chairman  has  ex- 
plained, budgetary  impacts  have  been 
severe.  The  committee  was  forced  to 
cut  the  military  construction  budget 
by  $1.5  billion.  Many  worthwhile 
projects  were  cut  that  would  have  im- 
proved the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
our  military  forces. 

The  Guard  has  not  been  spared.  For- 
tunately, the  committee  was  able  to 
restore  $27  million  that  was  cut  at  the 
subcommittee  level.  This  money  was 
needed  just  to  help  fund  projects  al- 
ready authorized.  Even  with  those  ad- 
ditional funds,  there  is  still  not 
enough  money  available. 

Senator  BmcFER's  amendment 
makes  that  situation  worse.  Until  this 
problem  has  been  solved,  no  additional 
Guard  projects  should  be  added  to  the 
authorization. 

Regretfully.  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  help  in 
the  future  but  right  now  this  would 
come  out  of  someone  else.  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  fair.  If  it  is  next 
year  at  the  right  time,  we  will  do  what 
we  can  to  help. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  I  may  just  re- 
spond to  that,  I  want  to  make  this 
point,  and  I  made  it  earlier.  We  are 
not  asking  that  any  other  project  that 
the  Milcon  Committee  has  approved 
be  torpedoed  or  removed  or  jeopard- 
ized in  any  way. 

We  are  simply  saying  that  in  that 
budget  if  there  is  some  projects  which 
the  States,  the  local  communities  do 
not  come  up  with  their  share,  only 
then  would  this  project  be  funded.  I 
will  tell  you  that  the  National  Guard 
bureau  here  considered  this  highly. 
The  Pentagon  had  to  make  a  $21  mil- 
lion cut  and  admittedly  this  got 
caught  up  in  that.  That  is  the  reason 
the  request  was  not  made. 

I  want  to  say  the  plans  have  already 
been  drawn.  They  were  completed  and 
they  were  prepared  to  take  bids  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 

An  awful  lot  of  work  has  been  done 
in  my  State  and  the  local  community 
in  this  project.  It  just  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  even  let  them 
get  on  the  list  and  have  a  shot  in  case 
someone  else  falters  or  falls  through. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  true,  but 
they  did  not  submit  it  to  us  and  we 
had  to  make  Judgments  on  those  that 
were  submitted. 

We  could  not  take  all  those  that 
were  submitted.  If  you  take  this  you 
are  showing  a  priority  here  and  prefer- 
ence over  others  we  had  to  turn  down 
when  we  considered  the  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  just  for  1 
minute?  May  I  have  1  minute? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  with- 
hold. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  needs  a 
rollcall. 

I  join  the  chairman  giving  assurance 
we  will  work  with  him.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  in  conference.  We 
will  work  with  him.  I  do  not  know  the 
Senator  needs  a  rollcall. 

At  this  phase,  I  urge  him  at  least  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  with  the  as- 
surance he  already  received. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  put  the  Senate  to  the  time 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment. 
I  feel  very  strongly  about  it.  I  suspect 
that  since  the  chairman  of  the  Milcon 
committee  opposes  it,  it  will  be  defeat- 
ed. I  regret  he  opposes  it.  I  thought  he 
agreed  to  it.  But  since  he  will  not,  with 
the  assurances  of  the  floor  managers, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  from  Georgia, 
with  that  kind  of  assurance  I  feel  sure 
we  will  get  results  very  shortly. 

With  that  in  mind,  and  the  especial- 
ly nice  compliments  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  I  will  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

We  have  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, Senator  Levin,  who  has  an 
amendment.  I  believe  he  is  right  out- 
side the  Chamber.  The  amendment 
will  take  only  3  or  4  minutes. 

I  might  inform  our  colleagues  that 
we  are  moving  along  very  rapidly  now 
and  there  are  two  matters  that  seem 
to  me  that  may  require  rollcall  votes. 

That  would  be  the  matter  relating  to 
B-1  advanced  technical  bomber.  That 
will  be  entered  by  the  minority  leader, 
Senator  Byrd.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  some  comments  to 
make  and  perhaps  another  amend- 
ment in  that  same  overall  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  two  could 
be  debated  very  rapidly,  although  we 
do  not  have  a  time  agreement  on 
them. 

Then  we  have  the  Byrd  amendment 
on  trade.  I  do  not  know  what  the  dis- 
position of  that  wiU  be. 

But  those  are  the  only  two  matters 
that  I  know  of  that  are  now  in  dispute. 
We  have  about  six  other  amendments. 

I  have  an  amendment  that  will  take 
about  5  minutes  to  explain.  I  think  ev- 
eryone in  this  body  will  be  interested 
in  that  amendment.  It  will  not  take 
very  long.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  op- 
position. We  are  within  sight  if  things 
go  smoothly  of  finishing  this  bill 
within  an  hour. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Could  I  ask,  would  a 
rollcall  vote  be  on  final  passage? 
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Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 
I  expect  we  will  have  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  WARNER.  A  total  of  three. 

Mr.  NUNN.  A  total  of  three. 

It  seems  we  would  be  through  within 
an  hour  if  we  expedite  debate  on  the 
trade  agreement  and  B-1.  That  is 
within  the  control  of  other  parties.  We 
have  the  Senator  from  Michigan  here 
in  hopes  he  will  be  recognized  to  take 
up  an  amendment. 


r  HO.  aaT« 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Wilson  amendment 
will  be  set  aside. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  LEVIN], 
for  himaelf,  Mr.  Chafb  ind  Mr.  E^KifnDT 
propoMa  an  amendment  numbered  2676. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  19,  line  19.  Insert  the  following 
newaecUon: 

(f)  COMPLUMCX  WrtH  TH«  ABM  Trbatt.— 

(1)  The  Congress  finds— 

(a)  that  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces  declared  in  Its  report  to  the 
President,  dated  IKarch  21.  1984,  that  "One 
of  the  most  successful  arms  control  agree- 
menu  is  the  Anti-Ballistic  MlssUe  Treaty  of 
1972":  and 

(b)  that  the  Secretary  of  SUte  has  stated 
that  the  "ABM  Treaty  requires  consulta- 
tlona.  and  the  President  has  explicitly  rec- 
ognized that  any  ABM-related  deployments 
arising  from  research  into  ballistic  missile 
defenses  would  be  a  matter  for  consulta- 
tions and  negotiation  between  the  Parties"; 

(c)  tliat  the  Secretary  of  SUte  declared  on 
October  14.  1985.  that  "our  research  pro- 
gram has  been  structived  and,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  reaffirmed,  will  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted In  accordance  with  a  restrictive  In- 
terpreUtlon  of  the  treaty's  obligations"; 

(d)  that  the  President  has  determined 
that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a  violation  of 
the  ABM-Treaty;  and 

(e)  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  therefore 
erodes  the  integrity  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 

(3)  The  Congress  therefore  declares— 

(a)  that  It  fully  supports  the  declared 
policy  of  the  President  that  a  principal  ob- 
JecUve  of  the  United  SUtes  in  negotlaUons 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear  and  space 
anna  Is  to  reverse  the  erosion  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  on 
the  Limitation  of  AnU-Balllstlc  MlssUe  Sys- 
tems, signed  on  May  26. 1972:  and 

(b)  that  action  by  the  Congress  In  approv- 
ing funds  in  this  Act  for  research  on  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  does  not  ex- 
preM  or  Imply  an  Intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  tliat  the  United  SUtes  should 
abrogate,  violate,  or  otherwise  erode  such 
treaty,  and  does  not  express  or  imply  any 
determination  or  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  SUtes  de- 
velop, test,  or  deploy  ballistic  missile  strate- 
gic defense  weaponry  that  would  contravene 
such  treaty. 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  been  concerned  about  the  re- 
lationship between  the  SDI  Research 
Program  and  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  that  treaty  want  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  implication  in  these 
research  funds  that  are  being  author- 
ized, at  whatever  level,  that  we  would 
either  now  intend  to  permit  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  by  authorizing 
those  fimds  or  that  we  by  authorizing 
these  funds  imply  a  commitment  or 
determination  by  the  Congress  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  way  which  would  violate  that 
treaty  at  a  later  date. 

So.  this  language,  which  is  very  simi- 
lar to  last  year's  language,  says  pre- 
cisely that.  The  critical  language  here 
is  that  the  Congress  in  authorizing 
funds  in  this  act  for  research  on  SDI 
does  not  express  or  imply  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  abrogate,  violate, 
or  otherwise  erode  the  ABM  Treaty, 
and  does  not  express  or  imply  any  de- 
termination or  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ballistic 
missile  strategic  defense  weaponry  in  a 
manner  that  would  contravene  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

This  has  been  cleared  now  on  both 
sides.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  my  friend  from  Virginia  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  offer  this  with  the 
support  again.  I  believe,  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate.  It  will  not  require 
a  rollcall  vote  because  it  has  been 
cleared.  I  am  grateful  to  him  and  Sen- 
ator Nnira  and  his  staff. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
thusiastically cosponsor  the  amend- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  offered.  It  seems  to  me 
the  ABM  Treaty  is  the  great  treaty 
that  we  have  with  the  Soviets.  And 
what  we  are  stating  in  this  is.  despite 
what  we  are  doing  in  SDI.  that  that  is 
not  intended  as  an  abrogation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty.  So  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  and  look  forward  to  the 
comments  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  have  correctly 
stated  that  we  have  reviewed  this  and 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  it.  I.  in  a 
sense,  rise  in  support  of  it  because 
they  have  allowed  my  thoughts  and 
the  thoughts  of  others  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment is  quite  similar  to  a  provision 
that  was  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
Minor  changes,  at  our  request,  have 
been  made  and  certain  additions. 

There  are  two  elements  in  this 
amendment  that  differ  from  the  lan- 
guage adopted  last  year.  The  first  is  a 
quote  from  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
on  the  administration's  current  policy 
of  adhering  to  a  restrictive  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  even  though 
the  administration  has  determined 
that  a  broader  interpretation  of  the 
treaty's  limiutions  is  legally  Justified. 
It  is  not  the  intent  of  my  colleagues' 
amendment  to  limit  the  administra- 
tion's flexibility  in  managing  the  SDI 
Program. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1987 
arms  control  impact  statement  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  states  that: 
.  .  .  the  President  determined  that  as  long 
as  the  program  receives  the  support  needed 
to  implement  its  plan,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
restructure  the  SDI  program  towards  the 
boundaries  of  Treaty  InterpreUtlon  which 
the  U.S.  could  observe. 

This  amendment  In  no  way  seeks  to 
restrain  the  administration  from  exer- 
cising its  right  to  observe  a  less  restric- 
tive interpretation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
if,  for  whatever  reason,  it  decides  that 
this  action  is  necessary  on  behalf  of 
the  national  security. 

The  second  change,  make  at  my  re- 
quest, to  this  amendment  is  the  Inclu- 
sion of  two  clauses  that  relate  to 
Soviet  violations  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  I 
believe  it  is  important  for  the  Senate 
to  Indicate  that  it  views  Soviet  non- 
compliance as  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern. In  my  judgment,  and  that  of 
other  Members  of  this  Chamber,  if  the 
pattern  of  Soviet  treaty  violations  is 
not  reversed,  and  if  new  instances  con- 
tinue to  arise,  it  will  erode  the  very 
foundation  of  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  addition  strengthens  the  Levin 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
do  appreciate  the  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  relative 
to  this  amendment.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion in  this  amendment  or  otherwise 
that  I  know  of  in  this  Senate  to  limit 
the  research  program  on  SDI.  The 
amendment  does  not  set  forth  any 
limits  on  such  a  research  program. 

There  is  a  difference,  of  course,  on 
the  question  of  the  restrictive  or 
broader  interpretation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  this  amendment  is  silent 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
administration  would,  under  the 
treaty,  have  a  right  to  move  to  a 
broader  interpretation.  We  do  not  seek 
in  this  amendment  to  decide  one  way 
or  the  other  that  issue,  but  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  have  added  this  year  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Our  research  program  has  been  struc- 
tured and,  as  the  President  has  reaffirmed, 
will  continue  to  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  a  restrictive  InterpreUtlon  of  the  trea- 
ty's obligations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  studied  this  amendment.  We 
find  it  a  fine  amendment,  one  I  think 
that  is  very  apropos  here  and  we  ap- 
prove It.     

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  comments  in  the  revised  resolution 
dealing  with  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar 


are  good.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  that  and  we  realize  the  problem 
that  it  presents  to  the  ABM  Treaty.  I 
thank  the  managers  of  the  legislation. 
Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  strategic  subcom- 
mittee for  the  statement  that  he  has 
made  and  on  the  changes  and  the  revi- 
sions he  had  requested  and  which  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  have 
agreed  to. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
any  kind  of  prolonged  debate.  I  will 
simply  say  that  I  think  the  reserva- 
tions he  has  expressed  are  wise  ones, 
ones  that  reflect  reality  and  not  wish- 
ful thinking. 

It  my  personal  hope  that  the  re- 
search program  being  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  strategic  defense 
Initiative  offices  will  result  in  the  kind 
of  advances  in  technology  that  make 
defenses  the  means  by  which  we  will 
protect  the  world  from  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles,  rather  than  the 
continued  reliance  on  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  assured  destruction,  which,  in 
my  view,  is  a  reliance  on  a  very  precar- 
ious balance  on  nuclear  terrorists.  I 
think  that  it  is  an  end  we  devoutly 
hope  for  and  earnestly  pursue.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  rely  upon  histori- 
cal documents,  however  well  intended, 
when,  in  fact,  events,  technological  de- 
velopments, in  particular,  may  have 
overtaken  them. 

I  think  we  need  to  be  concerned  with 
the  actual  goal— I  think  the  goal  that 
we  all  share— and  that  is  one  of  great- 
er safety  against  the  kind  of  prompt, 
hard  target  kill  capability  that  is  rep- 
resented by  the  inventory  of  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  enjoys  a  very  heavy  ad- 
vantage. 

So  I  commend  my  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  fully  concur 
with  the  goals  and  the  wishes  of  the 
proponents  of  this  measure.  I  do  not 
have  the  imqualified  confidence  that 
they  do  in  the  ability  of  this  ancient 
treaty  to  secure  those  goals.  I  think  he 
has  remined  us  of  the  limitations  of 
the  good  intentions  inherent  in  the 

treaty.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
his  remarks.  He  does  speak  with  a  base 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject,  because 
the  subcommittee  has,  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  received  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  continued  compliance  by 
the  United  States  under  this  treaty, 
decisions  made  by  the  President  to 
adhere  to  the  restrictive  version  of  it. 
results  in  the  SDI  Program  being  more 
costly  taking  more  time,  and  reducing 
the  level  of  confidence  we  will  have  in 
the  results  of  our  research.  But  that  is 
a  decision  the  President  has  made.  We 
are  prepared,  of  course,  to  support  the 
President's  decision  and  to  continue  to 
review  the  implications  of  that  deci- 
sion. 


I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  apprehensions  indicated  by  my 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  President,  two  shall  not  press 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment 
but  two  feel  different  perspective 
would  be  useful. 

When  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
treaty  [SALT]  talks  began  in  1969,  the 
United  States  had  two  fundamental 
objectives:  preventing  the  Soviets 
from  deploying  an  offensive  first 
strike  capability,  and  preventing  the 
Soviets  from  deploying  a  nationwide 
antiballistic  missile  defense.  These  two 
objectives  were  integrally  linked  in  the 
preambles  to  the  1972  SALT  I  ABM 
Treaty,  the  1972  SALT  I  Interim  Of- 
fensive Agreement,  and  the  1979  SALT 
II  Treaty.  But  we  have  completely 
failed  to  achieve  our  two  fundamental 
SALT  objectives,  after  almost  two  dec- 
ades of  the  SALT  negotiating  process. 
This  is  because  the  Soviets  now  have  a 
first-strike  capability,  and  are  about  to 
have  a  nationwide  ABM  defense.  Thus 
supreme  United  States  national  inter- 
ests should  require  America  to  with- 
draw from  the  1972  SALT  I  AMB 
Treaty,  rather  than  to  pledge  to  Soviet 
Dictator  Gorbachev  to  abide  by  it  for 
another  7  years. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  from  the  ABM 
Treaty  partly  because  of  the  following 
U.S.  unilateral  statement  to  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty,  of  May  9.  1972,  express- 
ing American  policy: 

.  .  .  The  U.S.  Delegation  believes  that  an 
objective  of  the  follow-on  [i.e.  SALT  III  ne- 
gotiations should  be  to  constrain  and  reduce 
on  a  long  term  basis  threats  to  the  surviv- 
ability of  our  respective  strategic  retaliatory 
forces.  .  .  If  an  agreement  providing  for 
more  complete  strategic  offensive  arms  limi- 
utions were  not  achieved  within  five  years, 
U.S.  supreme  national  Interests  could  be 
jeopardized.  Should  that  occur.  It  would 
constitute  a  basis  for  withdrawal  from  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

But  the  Soviets  now  have  deployed  a 
first  strike  coimterforce  capability 
which  threatens  the  survivability  of 
our  deterrent  retaliatory  forces,  ac- 
cording to  authoritative  administra- 
tion statements.  Moreover,  after  14 
years  of  negotiations  there  are  no  per- 
manent, or  even  interim  constraints  on 
Soviet  offensive  forces;  The  SALT  I 
Interim  Offensive  Agreement  expired 
in  1977  and  the  fatally  flawed  SALT  II 
Treaty  was  never  ratified  and  expired 
in  1985.  Therefore,  under  two  condi- 
tions of  the  1972  U.S.  unilateral  state- 
ment, U.S.  supreme  national  interests 
required  United  States  withdrawal 
from  the  ABM  Treaty. 

There  is  another  criterion  available 
to  Judge  the  failure  of  the  SALT  proc- 
ess. Under  the  Brooke  amendment  to 
the  SALT  I  resolution  of  approval  of 
1972,  the  Senate  itself  stated  that 
SALT  I  and  the  SALT  II  negotiations 
would  be  based  upon: 


The  preservation  of  longstanding  U& 
policy  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  SUtes  should  seek  unilateral  advan- 
tage by  developing  a  f Irstrstrlke  potentlaL 

The  Brooks  amendment  thus  posited 
that  the  success  of  SALT  I  and  SALT 
II  depended  on  the  prevention  of  a 
Soviet  first  strike  potential. 

But  according  to  authoritative  ad- 
ministration statements,  the  Soviets 
have  a  first  strike  capability.  President 
Reagan  has  stated  that: 

Modem,  accurate  ICM's  carrying  multiple 
nuclear  warheads— If  deployed  in  sufficient- 
ly large  numbers  relative  to  the  size  of  an 
opponent's  force  structure,  as  the  Soviets 
have  done  with  their  ICBM  force— could  be 
used  in  a  rapid  first  strike  to  undercut  an 
opponent's  ability  to  retaliate  effectively 
.  .  .  (Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Presiden- 
tial White  Paper,  January,  1985). 

President  Reagan's  National  Securi- 
ty Adviser  stated  in  January  1985: 

.  .  .  American  land-based  missiles  have 
become  even  more  vulnerable  to  Soviet  first 
strike  attack  over  the  past  few  years. 

And  In  President  Reagan's  May  1985 
Victory  in  Europe  Day  speech,  he  also 
described  the  Soviet  "first  strike"  ca- 
pability, and  alarmingly  warned  that 
the  Soviet  threat  now  emerging  Jeop- 
ardizes "deterrence  itself." 

In  President  Reagan's  strategic  mod- 
ernization statement  of  June  3.  1986, 
he  again  stated  that  there  is  a: 

Growing  strategic  imbalance  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJI.  ...  In  calculating 
what  they  call  "the  correlation  of  forces," 
the  Soviet  political  and  military  leadership 
are  ever  mindful  of  the  sUte  of  the  nuclear 
balance  between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  .  .  .  any  weakening  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent,  leaving  the  Soviet  Union 
with  superior  nuclear  force  .  .  .  could  invite 
the  Soviet  Union  to  rely  on  such  an  advan- 
tage .  .  .  this  loss  in  survivability  of  UJ8. 
strategic  forces,  coupled  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  Soviet  buildup,  had  begun  to  erode 
seriously  the  stability  of  the  strategic  bal- 
ance .  .  . 

Moreover,  Adm.  William  Crowe, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
testified  to  the  Senate  on  June  19, 
1986,  that: 

The  strategic  nuclear  balance  has  shifted 
dramatically.  The  Soviets  now  enjoy  superi- 
ority in  ICBMs  .  .  . 

ICBM's  are  the  key  element  in  a 
first  strike  capability,  and  the  Soviets 
have  over  a  six  to  one  advantage 
against  United  States  hard  targets  In 
ICBM  warheads,  finally,  the  CIA  tes- 
tified to  the  Senate  on  Jime  26,  1985, 
that: 

The  Soviets  already  have  enough  hard- 
target-capable  ICBM  reentry  vehicles  today 
to  attack  all  U.S.  ICBM  silos  and  launch 

control  centers In  such  an  attack 

today,  they  would  stand  a  good  chance  of 
destroying  Mlnuteman  silos. 

In  sum,  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviets 
have  a  first  strike  capability. 

What  about  preventing  a  nationwide 
Soviet  ABM  defense,  the  second  and 
integrally  linked  fundamental  United 
States  SALT  objective?  Last  Novem- 
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ber.    Defense    Secretary    Weinberger 
testified  to  the  Senate  that  the  Soviets 
already  have  "some  nationwide  ABM 
capability."  Of  course,  even  a  base  for 
a  nationwide  ABM  defense  is  banned 
by  article  I  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authoritative,  official, 
unclassified  intelligence  estimates,  the 
Soviet  Moscow  ABM  system  modern- 
ization and  upgrade  will  be  operation- 
al in  1987.  as  will  the  illegal  Kras- 
noyarsk    radar.     The     ABM-capable 
SAM-10  and  SAM-12  mobil  systems 
will  be  widely  deployed  by  next  year, 
and  are  already  being  Intemetted  with 
the  ABM-capable,  already  widely  de- 
ployed   SAM-5.    The    Soviet    mobUe 
ABM-3,   already  in  mass  production 
for  deployment  around  Moscow,  may 
also  be  deployed  nationwide  by  next 
year.  The  SAM-5,  SAM-10,  and  SAM- 
12  are  also  all  being  intemetted  with 
the  Moscow  ABM  system.  These  ABM 
deployments  will  connect  the  Moscow 
ABM    system    to    the    illegal    Kras- 
noyarsk ABM  radar,  where  SAM-5's, 
SAM-lO's.    and    SAM-12's.    are    de- 
ployed, making  a  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense for  the  Soviets.  As  the  Defense 
and  State  Department  White  Paper  on 
"Soviet  Strategic  Defense  Programs." 
of  October  1985,  confirmed: 

The  aggregate  of  current  Soviet  ABM  and 
ABM-related  activities  suggests  that  the 
U£.S.R.  may  be  preparing  an  ABM  defense 
of  Its  national  territory— precisely  what  the 
ABM  Treaty  was  designed  to  prevent. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  President 
Reagan's  statement  of  June  3,  1986: 
"We  come  to  one  of  those  imlque 
crossroads  of  history  where  nations 
decide  their  fate.  Our  choices  are 
clear.  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
stated  last  November  that  the  United 
SUtes  would  have  to  add  to  its  offen- 
sive forces  in  the  event  of  Soviet  ABM 
break  out. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  grave  concession  un- 
dermining world  peace.  American  secu- 
rity, and  strategic  stability  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  agree  to  extend  com- 
pliance with  the  ABM  Treaty,  espe- 
cially on  the  eve  of  Soviet  ABM  break 
out.  Instead,  we  should  withdraw  from 
the  ABM  Treaty  ourselves,  not  only 
because  of  Soviet  nationwide  ABM  de- 
fense break  out  violations,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  14-year  faUure  of  the 
SALT  process  to  prevent  a  Soviet  first 
strike  capability  Jeopardizing  Ameri- 
can supreme  national  interests.  The 
United  States  may  be  subjected  to  nu- 
clear blackmail  by  the  Soviets  in 
agreeing  to  extend  our  compliance 
with  the  ABM  Treaty,  against  our  su- 
preme national  Interests.  As  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz  has  correctly  stated. 
"Anns  control  is  impossible  in  condi- 
Uons  of  InequaUty."  As  Defense  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  has  stated,  we  are 
now  in  the  precise  situation  the  SALT 
proceas  was  supposed  to  prevent. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  there  is  no  further  debate  on 
the  amendment,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2676)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1740 
Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

AMENDIfENT  NO.  26T7 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  Barry  Goldwater 
Scholarship  and  Excellence  In  Education 
Program) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
getting  down  to  the  last  couple  of 
amendments.  We  have  three  or  four 
more.  But  I  think  there  are  only  two 
matters  that  are  really  going  to  be  in 
dispute  here. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  that  I  think 
all  of  our  colleagues  will  be  Interested 
in. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Wilson  amendment 
will  be  set  aside,  and  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  NtmKj  for 
himself  and  Mr.  TsvuMotiv,  Mr.  Btrd.  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Graioi. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Bincaman.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Quayle,  and  Mr.  Matting- 
LY,  proposed  an  amendment  numbered  2677. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  foUowing 
new  division: 

Division  E— Bahhy  Golowatex  Scholar- 
ship and  Excellence  in  Education  Pro- 
gram 

This  division  may  be  cited  as  the  "Barry 
Goldwater  Scholarship  and  ExceUence  In 
Education  Act". 

SBC  Si«l.  statement  or  PURPOSES. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  has  served 
his  country  for  56  years  as  a  soldier  and 
statesman.  Including  service  In  the  United 
SUtes  Senate  for  a  period  of  30  years; 

(2)  Senator  Goldwater  has  a  distinguished 
record  as  Chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate;  and 

(3)  Senator  Goldwater  has  long  main- 
tained a  special  interest  in  the  education  of 
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America's  youth,  particularly  In  the  fields 
of  science  and  mathematicB;  and 

(4)  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  leadership,  courage,  and  vision  of 
Senator  Goldwater  to  establish  in  his  nam* 
a  scholarship  program  to  foster  and  encour- 
age excellence  In  science  and  mathematics. 

SEC  SIM.  DKFINrnONS. 

In  this  division: 

(1)  The  term  "Foundation"  means  the 
Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Foundation  established 
under  section  5103(a). 

(2)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholar- 
ship and  ExceUence  In  Education  Founda- 
tion established  under  section  5 103(b). 

(3)  The  term  "fund"  means  the  Barry 
Goldwater  Scholarship  and  ExceUence  in 
Education  Fund  provided  for  under  section 
5108. 

(4)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  any  such  institution  as  defined 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(5)  The  term  "SUte"  means  each  of  the 
several  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  and.  consid- 
ered as  a  single  entity,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territo- 
ries of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas. 

(6)  The  term  "eligible  person"  means  a  cit- 
izen or  national  of  the  United  SUtes  or  a 
permanent  resident  alien  of  the  United 
SUtes. 


SEC  S103.  establishment  OF  THE  BARRY  COLD- 
WATER  scholarship  AND  EXCEL- 
LENCE IN  EDUCATION  FOUNDATION. 

(a)  There  is  esUblished,  as  an  independ- 
ent establishment  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  SUtes  Government,  the  Barry 
Goldwater  Scholarship  and  ExceUence  In 
Education  Foundation. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
13  members,  as  foUows: 

(1)  Two  members  from  the  Senate,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  leader  and  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

(2)  Two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  and  one  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

(3)  Eight  members,  not  more  than  four  of 
whom  shaU  be  of  the  same  poUtical  party, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
at  least  one  of  whom  shaU  be  a  represenU- 
tlve  of  the  aerospace  industry  and  at  least 
one  of  whom  shaU  be  a  represenUtlve  of  a 
private  foundation  concerned  with  aero- 
space education. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Education,  or  his  des- 
ignee, who  shaU  serve  ex  officio  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  but  shaU  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shaU  be  six  years,  except  that  (1) 
the  members  first  taking  office  shaU  serve 
as  designated  by  the  President,  four  for 
terms  of  two  years,  five  for  terms  of  four 
years,  and  four  for  terms  of  six  years,  and 
(2)  any  member  appointed  to  f Ul  a  vacancy 
ShaU  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
and  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  appointment  for  that  vacan- 
cy was  made. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shaU  serve 
without  pay,  but  shall  be  enUUed  to  reim- 


bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

SEC  SIM.  BARRY  GOLDWATER  SCHOLARSHIP  AND 
EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  AWARDS. 

(aXl)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
award  scholarships  and  feUowships  to  eligi- 
ble persons  for  study  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  methematics.  Such  scholarships  and 
feUowships  shaU  be  awarded  to  persons  as 
provided  in  this  division  who  meet  the  mini- 
mum criteria  esUblished  by  the  Founda- 
tion. 

(2)  Scholarships  shaU  be  awarded  to  out- 
standing undergraduate  students  who 
Intend  to  pursue  careers  In  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences. 

(3)  Fellowships  shaU  be  awarded  to  out- 
standing graduate  students  who  intended  to 
pursue  advanced  degrees  in  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences. 

(4)  The  Foundation  shall  also  award 
scholarships  to  eUgible  persons  selected  on 
the  basis  of  nationwide  competition. 

(b)  Recipients  of  scholarships  and  feUow- 
ships under  this  division  shaU  be  known  as 
"Barry  Goldwater  Scholars". 

(cHl)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
awwd  honoraria  to  ouUtanding  educators, 
teachers,  and  persons  who  have  volunteered 
to  assist  In  secondary  schools  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  Improve 
the  quaUty  of  Instruction  in  mathematics 
and  sciences  In  the  secondary  school  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  To  two  such  persons  selected  at  large 
from  each  SUte. 

(B)  To  one  such  person  selected  from  each 
county  in  each  SUte. 

(2)  The  Board  shaU  esUblish  a  schedule 
of  honoraria  to  be  awarded  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(3)  The  Board  shall  adopt  regulations 
which  provide  that  persons  affUlated  with 
secondary  schools  on  mUitary  reservations 
and  with  the  dependent  overseas  school 
system  shall  be  appropriately  represented 
among  those  persons  who  receive  awards 
under  this  division. 

SEC  SIM.  STIPENDS. 

Each  person  awarded  a  scholarship  or  fel- 
lowship under  this  division  shall  receive  a 
stipend  which  shaU  not  exceed  the  cost  to 
such  person  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  room 
and  board,  or  such  lesser  amoimt  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board. 

SEC  S107.  SCHOLARSHIP  CONDHIONS. 

(a)  A  person  awarded  a  scholarship  under 
this  division  may  receive  payments  author- 
ized under  this  division  only  during  such  pe- 
riods as  the  Foundation  finds  that  the 
person  is  maintaining  satisfactory  proficien- 
cy and  devoting  fuU  time  to  study  or  re- 
search and  is  not  engaging  In  gainful  em- 
ployment other  than  employment  approved 
by  the  Foundation  pursuant  to  regulations 
of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire reports  containing  such  information 
In  such  form  and  to  be  f Ued  at  such  times  as 
the  Foundation  determines  to  be  necessary 
from  any  person  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  division.  Such  reports  shaU  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  from  an  appro- 
priate official  at  the  institution  of  higher 
education,  approved  by  the  Foundation. 
sUtlng  that  such  person  is  making  satisfac- 
tory progress  In,  and  is  devoting  essentlaUy 
fuU  time  to  study  or  research,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC  SI08.  BARRY  GOLDWATER  SCHOLARSHIP  AND 
EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  FUND. 

(a)  There  is  esUbUshed  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  SUtes  a  trust  fimd  to  be  known 


as  the  Barry  (jroldwater  Scholarship  and  Ex- 
ceUence and  Education  Fund.  The  fund 
shaU  consist  of  amounU  appropriated  to  it 
pursuant  to  section  5112. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  Invest  in  fuU  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  fund.  Such  investments 
may  be  made  only  in  Interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  SUtes  or  in  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  SUtes.  For  such  purpose, 
such  obligations  may  be  acquired  (1)  on 
original  issue  at  the  Issue  price,  or  (2)  by 
purchase  of  outstanding  obligations  at  the 
market  place.  The  purposes  for  which  obU- 
gations  of  the  United  SUtes  may  be  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  issuance 
at  par  of  special  obligations  exclusively  to 
the  fund.  Such  special  obUgations  shaU  bear 
interest  at  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of 
Interest,  computed  as  to  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
such  issue,  borne  by  aU  markeUble  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt, 
except  that  where  such  average  rate  is  not  a 
multiple  of  Vt  of  1  percent,  the  rate  of  Inter- 
est of  such  special  obligations  shaU  be  the 
multiple  of  V4  of  1  percent  next  lower  than 
such  average  rate.  Such  special  obligations 
shall  be  Issued  only  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  purchases  of  other  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  princi- 
pal and  interest  by  the  United  SUtes  or 
original  issue  or  at  the  market  price,  is  not 
in  the  pubUc  interest. 

(c)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  fund 
(except  special  obligations  issued  exclusively 
to  the  fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  SecreUry  at 
the  market  price,  and  such  special  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued 
interest. 

(d)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  in  the  fund  shaU  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  fund. 

SEC  S10>.  EXPENOrrURES  FROM  THE  FUND. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  to  the  Foundation  from  the 
Interest  and  earnings  of  the  fund  such  sums 
as  the  Board  determines  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  enable  the  Foundation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  division. 

(b)  The  activities  of  the  Foundation  under 
this  division  may  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  SUtes.  Repre- 
senUtlves of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shaU  have  access  to  aU  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  and  fUes  and  aU  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
in  use  by  the  Foundation  pertaining  to  such 
activities  and  necessary  to  facillUte  the 
audit. 

SEC.  SI  10.  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY. 

(a)  There  shaU  be  an  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Foundation  who  shaU  be  appointed 
by  the  Board.  The  Executive  Secretary  shaU 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Foun- 
dation and  shaU  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Foundation  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Board.  The  Executive 
Secretary  shaU  carry  out  such  other  func- 
tions consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
division  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Foun- 
dation shaU  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
specified  for  employees  in  grade  OS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 


SEC  sill.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVUIONS. 

(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provistona  of 
this  division,  the  Foundation  is  authorised 
to- 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  division,  except 
that  in  no  case  may  an  employee  other  than 
the  Executive  Secretary  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  provided 
for  employees  in  grade  GS-IS  of  the  Gener- 
al Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  are 
necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  (3S-18 
under  section  5332  of  such  title; 

(3)  prescribe  such  regiilations  as  it  consid- 
ers necessary  governing  the  maimer  in 
which  Its  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(4)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  it  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  and  to 
use,  seU,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  its 
functions; 

(5)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  noncompensated  personnel  and  for 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code; 

(6)  enter  into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments, or  make  grants,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  division,  and  enter  into  such 
contracte  or  other  arrangemenU,  or  make 
such  grants,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  with- 
out performance  or  other  bonds  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (41  U.S.C.  5); 

(7)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  wWch  the  Board  considers  neces- 
sary under  this  division  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3324  of  title  31. 
United  SUtes  Code; 

(8)  rent  office  space  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

(9)  make  other  necessary  expenditures, 
(b)  The  Foundation  shaU  submit  to  the 

President  and  to  Congress  an  annual  report 
of  its  operations  under  this  division. 

SEC.  sill.  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  (40,000.000  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Treasury  for  the  fund. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  send  to  the  desk  deals 
with  a  serious  problem  which  is  under- 
mining our  ability  to  maintain  one  of 
America's  greatest  national  security 
and  commercial  strengths — our  tech- 
nological leadership. 

I  send  this  amendment  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  myself;  Senator  Thtjk- 
MOin>  from  South  Carolina;  Senator 
Byrd,  out  Democratic  leader;  as  well 
as  Senator  Stevens;  Senator  Laxalt; 
Senator  DeConcini;  Senator  Exoir; 
Senator  Cohen;  Senator  Glenn;  Sena- 
tor Gramm;  Senator  Dixon;  Senator 
Denton;  Senator  Bincaman;  Senator 
Kennedy;  Senator  Simon;  Senator 
Leahy;  Senator  Evans;  and  Senator 
Quayle. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  discussed 
this  amendment  with  other  Senators. 
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1  think  many  of  them  would  like  to 
Join  as  cosponsors. 

The  problem  is  the  shortage  of 
qualified  American  professionals  in 
the  fields  of  math  and  science.  With 
every  year  that  passes  the  United 
States  is  losing  the  opportimity  to 
educate  and  train  the  new  generations 
which  must  be  equipped  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  challenges  in  both  the 
commercial  and  national  security 
fields.  The  Department  of  Labor  in  its 
report  "A  Nation  at  Risk"  recommend- 
ed that  all  students  graduating  from 
high  school  be  required  to  take  3  years 
each  of  math  and  science.  But  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  reports  that  "American  stu- 
dents •  •  •  receive  less  than  4  hours  of 
mathematics  and  less  than  2  hours  of 
science  instruction  each  week."  Conse- 
quently, the  Commission  reports,  "the 
Nation  that  dramatically  and  boldly 
led  the  world  Into  the  age  of  technolo- 
gy is  failing  to  provide  its  own  children 
with  the  intellectual  tools  needed  for 
the  21st  century."  The  danger  is  all 
the  greater  because  its  effects  accumu- 
late graduaUy,  so  by  the  time  the  full 
effect  is  realized  It  may  take  decades 
for  the  United  States  to  recover, 
unless  this  deterioration  is  checked 
now. 

Other  nations  are  not  neglecting 
this  opportunity.  The  Soviet  Union 
graduates  five  times  the  number  of  en- 
gineers that  the  United  States  does. 
And  it  is  not  just  the  Soviet  Union 
that  is  "out  educating"  us  in  math  and 
science.  In  1983.  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  reliable  statistics. 
Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  West  Ger- 
many each  produced  a  greater  number 
of  graduates  in  the  natural  sciences 
than  the  United  States  did.  In  that 
same  year,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
U.S.  college  graduates  received  engi- 
neering degrees  than  in  any  other 
country.  Lest  anyone  doubt  the  impor- 
tance of  technical  training  to  the 
United  States,  the  Biu-eau  of  Labor 
Statistics  estimates  that  between  1982 
and  1995  4  million  new  jobs  will  be  cre- 
ated in  high-technology  fields.  These 
are  jobs  we  may  not  have  the  qualified 
workers  to  fUl. 

Clearly  our  Nation  cannot  afford  to 
allow  our  leadership  in  science  and 
technology  to  be  put  at  risk.  We  risk 
damaging  our  national  defense  in  the 
face  of  an  Increasingly  sophisticated 
Soviet  military  threat.  And  just  as  im- 
portantly, we  risk  becoming  a  second- 
ary industrial  power,  unable  to  main- 
tain a  competitive  edge  over  other  ad- 
vanced industrial  nations. 

The  U.8.  technological  prowess  is 
one  of  our  strongest  national  security 


education  for  America's  youth  has 
been  Senator  Barry  Goldwater.  I 
need  scarcely  remind  his  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  has  served  his  country  for  56 
years— as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman- 
including  representing  the  State  of  Ar- 
izona in  the  Senate  since  1952,  Senator 
Goldwater  has  a  distinguished  career 
as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  and  currently  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Thus  Senator  Goldwater's  ex- 
pertise in  national  security  issues  has 
encouraged  and  confirmed  his  long- 
standing special  interest  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  science  and  math  edu- 
cation received  by  students  in  the 
United  States. 

Thus  I  believe  it  is  fitting  that  the 
Congress  take  action  to  turn  the  tide 
on  this  disturbing  decline  in  our  Na- 
tion's technological  abilities  by  estab- 
lishing the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholar- 
ship and  Excellence  in  Education 
Foundation.  Though  I  know  this  is  not 
an  honor  that  Barry  Goldwater 
would  seek  for  himself  I  think  It  is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  his  colleagues  honor 
him  as  he  retires  from  the  Senate  with 
the  establishment  of  a  foundation 
that  will  carry  on  the  work  to  which 
he  dedicated  himself  during  his  dec- 
ades of  public  service.  And  I  say  to  the 
Senate  that  Chairman  Goldwater 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  this 
effort  to  establish  the  Goldwater  Ex- 
cellence in  Education  Foundation. 

I  would  like  to  tell  my  colleagues 
briefly  about  how  this  foundation 
would  work,  and  we  have  talked  to  the 
people  involved  in  the  education  com- 
mittees about  this.  I  believe  we  have 
their  approval. 

The  Barry  Goldwater  Foundation 
will  be  established  as  an  independent 
entity  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
foundation  will  be  authorized  to  award 
scholarships  to  outstanding  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  for 
study  in  the  fields  of  mathematics  and 
science. 

This  act  authorizes  a  one-time— I 
emphasize  one-time— $40  million  ap- 
propriation for  a  trust  fund  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required 
to  invest  in  U.S.  Government  securi- 
ties; $40  million  invested  at  an  interest 
rate  of  8V4  percent— that  is  a  rough  ap- 
proximation—will generate  in  excess 
of  )3  million  per  year,  a  sum  adequate 
to  carry  out  the  program. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  program 
that  is  going  to  require  an  appropria- 
tion each  year.  We  are  talking  about  a 
one-time  expenditure.  The  activities  of 
the  Goldwater  Foundation  will  be  sub- 
ject to  auditing  by  the  General  Ac- 
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success,  requiring  no  subsequent  fund- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Government  while 
providing  105  scholarships  in  1986  to 
deserving  students  in  a  broad  range  of 
fields  of  study.  The  Truman  Fund  has 
very  little  overhead  expenses. 

The  amendment  requires  the  foun- 
dation to  award  scholarships  to  two 
undergraduate  students  from  each 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  75  graduate  scholar- 
ships nationwide  each  year.  The  size 
of  those  scholarships  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  foundation,  but  we 
expect  that  the  endowment  will 
permit  the  undergraduate  scholar- 
ships wiU  be  approximately  $5,000  per 
year  and  the  graduate  scholarships  to 
be  approximately  $15,000  per  annum. 
However,  no  student's  scholarship 
would  exceed  tuition  and  board  costs. 

The  foundation  will  also  be  author- 
ized to  award  honoraria  to  outstanding 
individuals  in  secondary  schools  who 
have  made  significant  contributions  to 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in 
mathematics  and  sciences.  Two  indi- 
viduals will  be  selected  from  each 
State  and  will  receive  an  estimated 
$1,000  award,  and  one  from  each 
county  in  the  United  States  will  re- 
ceive an  estimated  $150  award.  In  addi- 
tion, the  foundation  will  provide  that 
individuals  affiliated  with  secondary 
schools  on  military  reservations  and 
the  dependent  overseas  school  system 
shall  be  eligible  for  honoraria. 

The  foundation  will  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  a  board  of  trustees 
composed  of  thirteen  members:  Two 
Members  from  the  Senate,  one  from 
each  political  party  appointed  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leader;  two 
Members  from  the  House  appointed 
by  similar  means;  eight  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and 
the  Secretary  of  Education  or  his  des- 
ignee. The  sponsors  of  this  act  expect 
that  the  President  will  name  as  one  of 
his  designees  a  member  of  the  Gold- 
water  family,  following  the  precedent 
set  by  the  Truman  Scholarship  Foun- 
dation. We  also  believe  it  appropriate 
that  one  of  the  board  members  be 
from  a  private  foundation  concerned 
with  aerospace  education,  thus  ensur- 
ing that  Senator  Goldwater's  particu- 
lar interest  in  aviation  and  space  will 
be  represented.  Members  of  the  board 
will  serve  without  pay. 

By  enacting  this  one-time  endow- 
ment for  the  Barry  Goldwater  Schol- 
arship and  Excellence  in  Education 
Foundation  we  will  set  in  place  a  pro- 
gram which  can  be  equally  successful 
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propriate  that  it  be  named  after 
Barry  Goldwater— soldier.  Senator, 
and  statesman  who  we  are  all  very 
proud  to  have  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
loany  cosponsors  of  this  amendment.  I 
hope  that  our  colleagues  will  approve. 

Mr.  PELL  and  Mr.  THURMOND  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
before  making  a  few  remarks  on  this 
subject,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Georgia,  Sena- 
tor Mattimgly,  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks  at  the 
beginning  of  consideration  of  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  I  have  known 
and  admired  Barry  Goldwater  for 
more  than  30  years.  We  have  shared, 
as  the  saying  goes,  some  of  the  best  of 
times,  and  some  of  the  worst  of  times. 
Four  different  decades  have  been  in- 
volved in  our  service  together  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  would  like  to  briefly 
share  some  of  my  thoughts  about  this 
period  of  OMi  history  together. 

I  joined  Senator  Goldwater  in  the 
Senate  during  a  period  of  time  that 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  golden 
years.  The  United  States  was  the  un- 
disputed world  power,  and  we  were  at 
peace  despite  all  the  rhetoric  about  a 
cold  war.  This  period  of  U.S.  history 
has  spawned  a  great  deal  of  nostalgia 
through  television  shows,  movies,  and 
popular  music. 

This  period  of  relative  calm,  howev- 
er, was  followed  by  the  turbulent 
1960's,  a  decade  that  was  to  bring 
Barry  Goldwater  into  the  national 
spotlight  and  a  decade  that  was  to 
divide  this  Nation  over  a  foreign  war. 

Senator  Goldwater  was  nominated 
in  1964  as  the  Republican  candidate  to 
face  a  popular  Democratic  incimibent 
President.  At  this  period  in  our  histo- 
ry, we  were  becoming  increasingly  in- 
volved in  a  war  in  Southeast  Asis. 
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Senator  Goldwater  warned  the 
Nation  that  you  cannot  commit  your- 
selves to  war  one  step  at  a  time;  wars 
great  or  small  must  be  fought  to  be 
won.  To  shed  the  lifeblood  of  a  Nation 
for  any  less  a  goal  than  victory  is  sac- 
rilege. For  his  honesty,  he  was  por- 
trayed as  a  warmonger,  and  he  was 
soundly  defeated  in  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  Nation  that  was  promised  no 


The  decade  of  the  1970's  brought 
the  Nation  another  form  of  division— 
Watergate  and  the  downfall  of  a  Presi- 
dent. The  decade  also  found  our 
Nation  wanting  in  its  global  commit- 
ments to  maintain  a  strong  defense  as 
we  began  a  downward  spiral  as  a  na- 
tional power.  During  this  time,  Barry 
Goldwater  repeatedly  warned  that  we 
were  falling  dangerously  behind  the 
Soviets. 

The  decade  of  the  1980's  was  to 
begin  with  a  majority  of  American 
voters  electing  a  President  who.  if  you 
closed  your  eyes  for  a  moment,  sound- 
ed just  like  Barry  Goldwater  in  1964. 
Indeed  many  of  the  ideas  that  Barry 
Goldwater  has  long  espoused,  a  re- 
duced role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  our  lives,  and  lower  taxes,  are  final- 
ly coming  to  pass.  His  goal  of  constan- 
cy in  the  strength  of  our  national  de- 
fenses imfortunately  remains  elusive. 

Mr.  President.  Barry  Goldwater  is 
witty,  intelligent,  and  frank.  He  is  also 
cantankerous  and  stubborn,  but  we  all 
admire  and  respect  him  greatly. 

It  has  been  more  than  two  decades 
since  he  stepped  into  the  limelight  and 
became  a  national  figure;  it  is  only  fit- 
ting that  his  Nation  recognize  that  he 
is  also  a  national  treasure. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  and 
accept  it  on  behalf  of  the  majority. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure,  and  with  much  esteem 
for  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona.  Senator  Goldwater,  that  I 
count  it  a  privilege  to  cosponsor  this 
amendment  to  create  an  educational 
scholarship  foundation  in  his  honor. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  pay  tribute 
to  Chairman  Goldwater's  leadership 
and  long  service  to  the  Nation  by  es- 
tablishing the  "Barry  Goldwater 
Scholarship  and  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion Foundation." 

The  Nation  owes  to  Chairman  Gold- 
water  a  debt  which  mere  words 
cannot  portray.  He  has  served  our 
country  with  great  distinction— both 
as  a  soldier  and  as  a  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  Chairman  Goldwater 
has  defended  his  beloved  country  in 
military  combat,  and  in  the  legislative 
trenches.  We  are  a  more  secure  nation, 
and  the  Senate  is  a  richer  institution, 
because  of  his  innumerable  contribu- 
tions. 

This  foundation  embodies  the  chair- 
man's long-standing  special  interest  in 
the  quality  and  extent  of  science  and 
mathematics  education  in  the  United 
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Endowed  by  a  $40  million  trust  fund, 
the  Barry  Goldwater  Foundation  will 
seek  to  maintain  and  expand  Ameri- 
ca's technological  advantages  In  two 
ways:  By  providing  scholarships  to 
outstanding  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics and  science;  and  by  providing 
honoraria  to  outstanding  individuals 
in  secondary  schools  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  these 
fields. 

I  believe  this  is  a  perfectly  appropri- 
ate testament  to  the  distinguished 
Senator,  and  I  am  honored  to  join  in 
expressing  my  strong  support  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  someone  once  said: 

Fame  is  a  vapor,  popularity  an  accident; 
riches  take  wings:  tboae  who  cheer  today 
may  curse  tomorrow. 

Only  one  thing  endures:  character. 

To  me,  Barry  Goldwater  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  character.  He  is  someone 
whose  courage,  whose  dedication, 
whose  integrity  and  character  we 
might  all  seek  and  hope  to  emulate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
great  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
matter  before  us,  offered  by  our  col- 
league from  Georgia. 

When  he  announced  this  program 
that  many  of  us  cosponsor,  he  indicat- 
ed that  it  was  to  be  kept  from  Senator 
Goldwater.  He  not  only  wanted  it  to 
be  a  surprise,  but  he  thought  if  he 
brought  it  to  him  earlier.  Senator 
Goldwater  might  veto  it  and  we  did 
not  want  to  give  him  that  opportunity. 

As  a  man  who  came  to  the  Senate 
about  8  years  ago  and  took  my  place 
on  several  committees,  including  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee,  I  was 
thrown  into  a  unique  relationship  with 
the  great  Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  have  learned  to  respect  him  so 
very,  very  much  over  the  last  few 
years. 

While  this  Is  not  a  farewell  address 
to  Senator  Goldwater— we  will  have 
time  for  that  later— I  simply  want  to 
say  that  those  of  us  who  have  banded 
together  in  this  effort  are  simply  rec- 
ognizing the  tremendous  and  out- 
standing dedication  he  has  made  to 
this  Nation  and  all  factors  of  this 
Nation,  all  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
in  his  service. 

Therefore,  this  Is  probably  not  so 
much  a  tribute  to  Barry  Goldwater. 
but  we  believe  that  the  results  of  this 
foundation  will  play  a  keen  role  to 
keep  America  strong  in  national  de- 
fense which  has  been,  among  every- 
thing else,  the  hallmark  of  Senator 
Goldwater's  service  to  his  country.  I 
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kill  this  amendment  He  does  not  like 
all  of  this  talk  anyway. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  fitting  way  to  end  this  very  Im- 
portant legislation  dealing  with  our 
Nation's  security  than  to  honor  our 
colleague  whose  life  has  been  totally 
dedicated  to  keeping  our  Nation 
strong  and  free.  The  establishment  of 
the  Barry  Ooldwater  Scholarship  and 
Excellence  in  Education  Act  is  a  tre- 
mendously appropriate  testament  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  and 
wiU  go  far  in  furthering  academic  ex- 
cellence in  the  fields  of  mathematics 
and  science.  The  millions  of  dollars 
being  made  available  to  our  students 
nationwide  by  this  act  will  not  only 
reward  deserving  academic  excellence 
but  also  encourage  serious  pursuit  of 
two  fields  so  vitally  critical  to  our  Na- 
tion's defense. 

THXPROCRAII 

Two  undergraduates  from  each 
State  as  well  as  75  graduate  students 
will  benefit  annually.  The  program 
also  authorizes  honoraria  to  outstand- 
ing educators  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  In  improving  the 
quality  of  math  and  science  instruc- 
tion- In  the  educator  category,  I  would 
say  Chairman  Goldwater  has  been 
the  model  example  for  us  all. 

TUBOTK 

With  only  a  short  but  very  impor- 
tant Interval  in  the  sixties,  the  chair- 
man has  served  our  body  since  1953  as 
a  true  statesman  and  leader.  As  I  said 
last  year  at  this  very  same  closing 
moment,  Basrt's  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  national  defense  issues  have 
been  invaluable  to  me  as  majority 
leader.  I  will  miss  his  candor  and  wise 
counsel  but  the  legacy  he  leaves 
behind  will  have  a  lasting  impact  not 
only  on  this  body  but  our  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  as  a  long- 
time friend  of  Senator  Goldwater,  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  fitting— not 
tribute— indication  of  the  Senate  at  its 
best  in  a  bipartisan  sense  because  we 
have  respect  for  the  man,  in  this  case. 
Senator  Goldwater.  If  we  did  not 
know  him  before,  we  knew  him  when 
we  got  here.  If  we  did  not  know  him 
when  we  got  here,  we  did  not  know 
what  was  happening  in  the  Senate. 

I  wanted  to  join  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  those  who  had  this 
idea,  an  idea  that  will  extend  beyond 
all  of  our  lives  and  will  enrich  the  lives 
of  the  young  people  in  the  future  and. 
In  the  process,  be  a  great  contribution 
to  our  country. 

For  that,  we  can  thank  the  inspira- 
tion which  started  with  the  man  we 
know  on  this  side  as  Mr.  Republican: 
the  man  they  know  on  the  other  side 
as  a  man  of  intellect,  courage,  honesty, 
integrity,  and,  above  all.  a  decent 
human  being. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  congratulating  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  for  offering  this 
amendment. 

Senator  Goldwater  is  a  gallant  col- 
league who  has  always  believed  that 
the  real  strength  of  our  Nation  is  the 
simi  total  of  the  character  of  the 
people  who,  in  particular,  will  lead  us. 

Here  we  are  both  honoring  the  char- 
acter of  one  of  the  leaders  and  at  the 
same  time  fUling  an  educational  need 
in  our  Nation.  This  is  a  wonderful 
amendment,  wrapping  up  those  two 
things. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  privilege  to  speak 
honoring  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

I  draw  on  a  quotation  from  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  said: 

Ood  grant  that  men  of  principles  always 
be  our  principal  men. 

We  are  fortunate  the  Senate  has  re- 
ceived such  leadership. 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  more  appropriate  way  to  honor  our 
country  than  to  esUblish  this  founda- 
tion in  the  name  of  Barry  Goldwater. 
He  is  a  rare  man.  His  steadfastness 
and  loyalty  to  America  are  symbolized 
in  a  smaU  way  by  his  sitting  in  that 
chair  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
week  after  week  on  an  authorization 
bill  relative  to  the  security  of  the 
country  that  he  loves  and  puts  ahead 
of  everything,  including  his  own  life. 
It  is  an  honor  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  belabor  this  subject,  be- 
cause we  aU  know  Barry  Goldwater 
well  in  this  Chamber;  we  know  he 
probably  finds  himself  uncomfortable 
hearing  all  these  great  things  about 
himself,  as  true  as  each  and  every  one 
of  them  is. 

When  Barry  Goldwater  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1952.  he  upset  the  whole 
political  system  in  Arizona.  When  he 
came  to  this  office  it  appeared  to 
many  people  in  Arizona  that  he  was  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness.  He  first  ran 
against  and  defeated  the  then  majori- 
ty leader.  Soon  respect  for  him  grew 
and  when  he  ran  the  second  time,  he 
again  defeated  the  majority  leader.  He 
won  that  election  by  his  second-largest 
majority.  That  is  when  we  Democrats 
called  it  the  good  old  days— when  Ari- 
zona was  a  Democratic  State.  It  was 
difficult  for  a  Republican  to  get  elect- 
ed statewide  in  Arizona  but  Barry 
Goldwater  did  it  by  his  straightfor- 
wardness. 

The  Democrats  learned  a  lot  from 
Barry  Goldwater  about  addressing 
the  issues  in  Arizona.  Today  we  pay 
tribute  to  him  in  an  area  that  I  know 
Senator  Goldwater  holds  as  his  high- 
est agenda  item.  That  is  education. 


Senator  Goldwater  spends  a  lot  of 
speaking  time  In  schools  in  Arizona— 
in  elementary  schools,  in  high  schools, 
and  at  the  University  of  Arizona,  at 
Arizona  State  University,  and  North- 
em  Arizona  University— and  he  tAikg 
about  the  need  to  go  to  school,  to 
learn.  Establishment  of  a  scholarship 
fund  in  his  name  for  education  in  sci- 
ence and  math  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
him. 

These  scholarships  are  going  to  live 
long  after  all  of  us  are  out  of  the 
office  that  we  hold  in  this  body.  They 
are  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  man  who 
has  championed  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, who  has  fought  for  it  as  vigorous- 
ly as  he  has  fought  for  the  national  se- 
curity. I  am  honored  to  call  Barry 
Goldwater  my  colleague.  I  am  more 
honored  to  call  him  my  friend.  He  has 
served  the  State  of  Arizona  and  the 
Nation  with  distinction  and  deserves 
the  tribute  we  are  bestowing  on  him 
today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  offering  and  including  me  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  great  honor  for  me  to  serve 
with  Barry  Goldwater  for  2  years. 
When  I  was  in  the  11th  grade,  I  read 
his  book,  "The  Conscience  of  a  Con- 
servative." It  started  me  thinking 
about  the  political  process.  The  longer 
I  thought  about  it,  the  more  convinced 
I  became  that  Senator  Goldwater  Is 
right. 

I  am  certainly  glad  to  join  Senator 
NiTWM  in  cosponsoring  this  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  one  of  the  great 
privileges  of  my  life  to  serve  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee with  a  man  that  I  read  about  as 
a  boy  and  that  I  have  always  consid- 
ered a  historic  figure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
out  of  the  Chamber  when  this  matter 
started  or  I  would  have  been  address- 
ing the  Chair  earlier. 

Barry  and  I  have  been  down  the 
road  together  a  good  bit  over  a  good 
long  period  of  time.  I  have  seen  him  in 
a  lot  of  tight  places  but  I  never  have 
heard  him  call  for  quarters  nor  skip  a 
duty  the  least  bit  as  he  saw  It.  That  is 
just  about  as  fine  a  situation  as  you 
can  find.  I  think  this  tribute  is  well  de- 
served. All  who  were  privileged  to 
work  with  him  under  good  conditions 
and  bad,  when  he  was  tried  on  severe 
questions,  can  still  say  what  I  have 
just  said  about  Barry. 

I  never  did  doubt  anjrthing  he  said 
to  me  or  told  me  as  a  fact.  But  it  got  to 
where,  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, presenting  his  bills,  particularly 
the  bills  for  the  entire  budget.  It  got  to 
where  he  would  tell  me,  "Now,  I  have 
got  to  be  away  next  week.  I  have  got 
matters  here  that  I  have  to  attend  to, 
it  has  to  have  my  personal  attention 
and  I  do  not  want  you  to  set  anything 


next  week   that   requires  me   to  be 
here." 

I  readily  and  quickly  agreed  to  that, 
and  followed  it  up.  It  got  to  be  such  a 
regularity. 

I  did  not  doubt  a  word  about  his 
really  needing  to  be  away,  but  I  was 
still  suspicious  about  what  the  real, 
rock-bottom  reason  was.  Somebody 
said,  "Look  back  for  the  last  5  years 
and  get  the  dates  and  also  the  date  for 
this  year,  when  the  Paris  Air  Show 
comes.  It  is  the  official  need  to  know." 
That  is  the  only  thing  I  could  ever 
find  where  he  was  absent  and  he 
really  said  so  much  and  earned  the 
tribute  of  being  there. 

I  could  tell  you  some  political  sto- 
ries, too,  where  he  and  I  have  swapi>ed 
compliments.  Let  us  siunmarize  it  this 
way:  He  sent  a  very  strong  message  to 
Mississippi  once  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date; then  he  sent  another  strong  one 
later  when  I  was  a  candidate.  I  want  to 
publicly  acknowledge  that  and  thank 
him  for  it. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  he  has  been 
of  great  value,  tremendous  value.  His 
idea  of  public  service  is  highly  com- 
mendable and  I  can  recommend  fol- 
lowing it  to  any  young  citizen  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  congratulate  him  for  such  a  won- 
derful record,  thank  him  for  what  he 
has  done  for  his  country,  and  I  am  so 
pleased  to  join  in  this  compliment  and 
in  the  spirit  of  this  entire  occasion. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
latecomer  to  the  South,  I  was  an 
active  observer  in  politics  and  thought 
everybody  in  the  world  was  a  Demo- 
crat until  I  moved  to  Florida  in  1962. 
The  first  political  activity  I  ever  took 
part  in  was  Volunteers  for  Goldwater 
as  Orange  County  Chairman  in 
Orange  County,  FL.  We  organized 
that  county  so  well,  with  so  many  vol- 
unteers for  Barry  Goldwater,  even 
though  we  never  saw  your  name  in  our 
local  newspaper  or  had  so  much  as  an 
affirmation  from  outside  of  Florida 
that  you  were  the  nominee  and  the 
candidate  for  President,  I  would  like 
this  body  to  know  that  we  carried 
Orange  County  for  Goldwater  in  1964. 
All  the  things  you  told  us  would 
happen  did  happen  after  that  because 
you  were  not  elected.  I  want  to  tell 
you,  whether  it  was  a  book  that  we 
read.  The  Conscience  of  a  Conserva- 
tive, or  other  things  you  have  written 
and  spoken,  you  have  made  a  lasting 
impression  not  only  on  the  lives  Of 
those  who  serve  in  this  body— and  I 
never  dreamed  I  would  be  standing  on 
the  same  floor  with  Barry  Gold- 
water.  I  was  Just  a  volunteer  and  mo- 
bilized 3.000  people  in  my  county  in 
1964.  That  lifelong  impact  has  carried 
over  to  my  children  and  my  grandchil- 
dren into  generations  to  come. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  coUeague  as  a  great 
American. 


Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  inspired  tribute  to 
the  contribution  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  has  made  in  so  many  ways  than 
to  create  a  foundation  in  his  name 
that  will  provide  the  means  whereby 
other  young  men  and  women  can  con- 
tinue his  contribution  to  America.  He 
has  been  an  education  by  his  example 
to  all  those  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  him. 

Particularly  those  of  us  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  not 
only  learned  tremendous  respect  for 
him  even  beyond  that  we  came  here 
with,  but  I  think  a  special  affection  in- 
spired by  that  sometimes  impatient, 
sometimes  cantankerous,  but  always 
affectionate  regard  that  he  expresses 
for  his  colleagues.  He  is  the  epitome  of 
fairness.  He  has  put  his  Nation  first, 
as  several  people  have  observed,  even 
in  times  of  great  pain.  The  character 
that  has  been  pointed  out  he  has  dem- 
onstrated by  his  example,  almost  ex- 
cessively, to  the  point  where  it  has 
taken  a  toll  upon  himself.  He  has 
earned  the  admiration  of  everyone  in 
this  body  many  times  over,  I  hope  that 
those  who  are  privileged  to  receive 
some  stipend  from  this  foundation  will 
think  often  of  the  man  whose  name  it 
besu%  and  they  will  make  an  extra  spe- 
cial effort  to  be  aware  of  the  kind  of 
effort  that  he  has  given  to  America. 

D  1810 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

We  know  Barry  around  the  Senate 
as  a  man  whose  language  is  stated  as 
sometimes  colorful,  and  so  I  would  like 
to  use  language  that  he  might  use 
himself. 

I  will  just  say  that  he  is  one  hell  of  a 
man.  I  am  proud  to  call  him  a  friend. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  to  create  a  Barry  Gold- 
water  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Foundation  to  fund  scholar- 
ships and  honoraria  in  mathematics 
and  the  sciences.  This  is,  indeed,  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  Senator  Goldwater  for 
the  enormous  contributions  which  he 
has  made  to  the  Nation  during  his 
long  career  of  public  service,  including 
30  years  in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  truly  been 
dedicated  to  excellence  in  education. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  all  those 
who  will  receive  Barry  Goldwater 
scholarships  for  luidergraduate  and 
graduate  study  in  mathematics  and 
the  sciences  and  Barry  Goldwater 
honoraria  for  contributions  to  second- 
ary education  in  those  subjects  will, 
each  in  his  or  her  own  way,  seek  to 
emulate  Senator  Goldwater's  dedica- 
tion to  this  country,  his  independent 


Judgment,  and  his  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence. 

Mr.  President,  education  of  our 
young  is  truly  the  backbone  of  this 
country's  defense,  of  our  economic 
prosperity,  and  of  our  social  fabric. 
There  is  no  better  way  for  any  states- 
man to  be  honored  than  to  be  associat- 
ed with  the  vital  task  of  preparing  a 
new  generation  of  American  leaders  in 
mathematics  and  the  sciences.  Senator 
Goldwater  is  eminently  deserving  of 
that  honor. 

I  also  hope  that  some  of  these 
future  Goldwater  scholars  will  at- 
tempt to  bridge  the  often  wide  chasm 
between  science  and  politics  and  help 
illuminate  future  public  policy  de- 
bates. Perhaps,  a  Goldwater  scholar 
will  one  day  serve  in  this  body  and  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  In  any 
case,  I  know  that  the  Goldwater  schol- 
ars will  make  enormous  contributions 
to  our  Nation  and  that  will  be  a  fitting 
legacy  for  this  great  legislator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  will  serve  as  a  lasting 
tribute  to  an  American  patriot,  Barry 
Goldwater.  Barry  serves  as  a  model 
that  all  of  us  Americans  should  aspire 
to. 

I  was  once  referred  to  in  an  article  in 
my  great  State  of  Georgia  as  a  "Barry 
Goldwater,  Junior."  I  am  proud  of 
that  association  and  will  try  to  live  iw 
to  that  high  standard. 

Barry  Goldwater,  we  love,  admire 
and  respect  you. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Barry 
Goldwater  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  great  American  in  the  over  half 
century  he  has  served  our  country  as  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman.  Direct, 
honest,  and  frank,  he  learned  through 
study  and  experience  and  passed  his 
knowledge  on  to  those  with  whom  he 
served  in  uniform  and  the  Senate. 
Most  importantly,  Barry  Goldwater 
is  a  leader  who  sets  a  moral  example 
of  integrity  and  courage.  His  leader- 
ship on  national  security  is  his  legacy 
and  all  Americans  are  fortunate  for 
liis  service 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  permanent  recogni- 
tion we  are  bestowing  today  on  my 
neighbor  Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 
He  asked  nothing  from  his  coimtry  for 
himself  and  gave  much  to  it,  more 
than  most  of  us.  This  permanent 
scholarship  program  will  serve  as  a  re- 
minder for  all  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans that  a  real  patriot  lived  in  our 
time.  Congratulations,  Senator  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Barry  Goldwater  Is  a 
conservative— always  has  been,  always 
will  be.  But  Btr.  President,  Barry 
Goldwater  Lb  a  man  who  transcends 
political  ideology.  Barry  Goldwater's 
America  is  rooted  in  constitutional 
principles— and  he  has  never  sacrificed 
those  principles  to  political  expediency 
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nor  has  he  ever  been  reluctant  to 
defend  them  despite  political  threat 

On  a  personal  level,  let  me  say  this: 
working  with  Barrt  Golowater  has 
been  an  education.  And  I  don't  Just 
mean  that  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  nature  of  national  defense.  On  a 
more  fundamental  level.  I  mean  that  I 
learned  a  great  deal  about  politics. 
Barbt   Golowater   has   shown   once 
again  the  truth  of  the  observation:  dif- 
ferent views  and  different  records  are 
often  driven  by  the  same  desire  and 
motivated  by  the  same  love  of  country. 
We  deal  with  complex  issues  in  this 
body  and  sometimes  we  are  tempted  to 
ascribe    bad    motives    to    those    who 
oppose  our  positions.  You  just  cannot 
do  that  with  Barrt  Golowater.  You 
can  disagree  with  him— but  you  can't 
even  think  that  his  conclusions  are  in- 
sincere or  that  his  reasons  are  less 
than    well    motivated.    Serving    with 
Barrt  Golowater.  reminds  us  of  the 
ultimate  lesson  of  politics  and  perhaps 
life:  that  men  and  women  of  good  will 
ought  not  be  too  quick  to  Judge  the 
motives  of  others:  we  ought  not  be  too 
quick  to  translate  policy  disputes  into 
personal  disagreements:  and  we  ought 
to  be  quick  to  see  the  possibility  of 
compromise,  the  probability  that  per- 
fection is  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
any  ideology,  and  the  prospect  that  we 
can  work  together  to  achieve  a  better 
America  and  a  better  world. 

Mr.  President,  working  with  Barrt 
Golowater  has  been  an  honor  and  a 
privilege.  That  Barrt  Golowater  has 
been  holding  his  ground  isn't  a  sign  of 
rigidity  or  blindness:  it  is  proof  that  he 
selected  that  ground  very  carefully 
many  years  ago  and  that  he  has  de- 
fended it  very  well  for  all  the  years 
since. 

Senator  Golowater  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  American  heritage  as  the 
Arizona  land  he  loves  so  well.  And 
when  Americans  give  thanks  for  the 
beauty  of  that  land,  they  ought  to 
know  that  all  that  natural  beauty  is 
reflected  in  the  spirit  of  Barrt  Golo- 

WATBL 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  anyone  off.  I  know  we 
could  go  on  a  long  time.  I  am  afraid 
the  chairman  is  going  to  move  to  table 
this  amendment  if  we  go  on  much 
longer.  So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  fol- 
lowing names  be  added  as  cosponsors: 
Senators  LBTHf,  Chilbs.  Hollxmcs. 
WnsoR.  Stmms.  Phtor.  Proxiorb, 
RnDMAM.  Wahher,  Pell.  Mothihah. 
Hart.  AmmEws.  Ihoutb,  and  Johh- 

STOH. 

lir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  our  colleagues  who 
would  like  to  add  their  names  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  the  chairman  would 
also  like  to  be  added. 

[Applause.] 
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Mr.  GOLOWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  run  again. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  GOLOWATER.  There  is  no  way 
in  the  world  for  me  to  say  thank  you. 
so  I  will  not  try. 
[Standing  ovation.] 
The  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
(No.  2677)  are  as  follows:  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Btro.  Mr.  Stewwis,  Mr.  Ste- 
VEWS.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
Elxoif.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Bingaman,  Mr.  Leaht,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr. 
Quatle.  Mr.  Mattinglt.  Mr.  Gramm. 
Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Mr.  Chatee,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKT,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
MoTNiHAN,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Inoute.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hetlin, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, and  Mr.  Simpson. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  question  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2677)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  recognition? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Is   the   Senator 
from  California  ready  to  proceed  fur- 
ther with  his  amendment? 
Mr.  WILSON.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMKIfSMKNT  HO.  2695 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

This  amendment  has  been  fully  de- 
bated. The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
had  some  questions.  We  have  reached 
an  understanding.  The  understanding 
simply  stated  is  that  the  additional 
cost  of  research  and  procurement 
would  be  absorbed  within  the  budget 
for  that  piui)ose.  The  Navy  would  be 
granted  no  additional  funds. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  concerning 
the  RAM  missile  program. 

This  Senator  understands  that  the 
effect  of  the  Wilson  amendment  is  to 
authorize  the  Navy  to  proceed  with 
the  rolling  airframe  missile  program 
with  the  expectation  that  the  Navy 
would  spend  up  to  $24.2  million  in  re- 
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search  and  development  and  $40  mil- 
lion in  weapon  procurement  for  the 
program.  Further,  this  Senator  imder- 
stands  that  the  procurement  fimds 
may  not  be  obligated  until  the  Con- 
gress has  received  a  certification  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  outlined 
in  the  Senator's  amendment.  It  is  my 
further  understanding  that  at  my  sug- 
gestion the  Navy  is  required  to  provid- 
ed offset  for  these  total  funds  as  op- 
posed to  increased  funding. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing of  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  correct.  The  amendment  has 
the  effect  of  reinstating  the  RAM  mis- 
sile program  but  does  not  increase  the 
aggregate  level  of  funds  provided  to 
the  Navy  for  research  and  develop- 
ment or  for  weapons  procurement.  By 
reinstating  the  program,  the  commit- 
tee understands  that  the  Navy  will 
have  to  offset  the  $24.2  million  in  re- 
search and  development  and  $40  mil- 
lion in  weapons  procurement  with  re- 
ductions in  other  activities.  The  au- 
thorization for  the  RAM  program  as 
provided  by  the  Wilson  amendment 
has  the  effect  of  adding  an  undistrib- 
uted reduction  of  $24.2  million  to  Navy 
research  and  development  and  $40  mil- 
lion to  weapons  procurement.  Navy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  (No.  2595)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  consider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  ask  the 
floor  managers  if  there  is  someone 
ready  to  offer  an  amendment?  I  want 
to  speak  on  the  bill,  but  if  someone  is 
ready  to  offer  an  amendment  I  do  not 
want  to  hold  that  up. 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  response  to  the  Sena- 
tor, I  think  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  an  amendment,  and  he 
has  been  waiting. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

amkhsmkht  no.  a«Ts 

Purpose:  Prohibition  against  using  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  and  the  Advanced  Cruise  MlasUe 
programs  (or  any  other  purpose;  and  limi- 
tation of  the  B-IB  Bomber  Fleet  to  100 
aircraft.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  lii.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bthd]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2678. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

PROHiBrnoH  against  dsino  funds  author- 
ized FOR  THI  ATVANCKD  TECHNOLOGY  BOMBER 
AND  THZ  ADVANCED  CRUISE  MISSILE  PROGRAMS 
FOR  ANY  OTHER  PURPOSE;  AND  LIMITATION  OF 
THE  B-IB  BOMBER  FLEET  TO  100  AIRCRAn 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  capabilities  Inherent  In  the  tech- 
nologies associated  with  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Bomber  and  the  Advanced  Cruise 
Missile  program  are  a  critical  national  secu- 
rity asset  for  maintaining  an  adequate  and 
credible  deterrent  posture; 

(2)  such  technologies  and  programs 
should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  feasible  In 
order  to  produce  and  deploy  advanced  sys- 
tems which  will  complicate  the  military 
planning  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  as  a  conse- 
quence enhance  the  deterrent  posture  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

(3)  such  technologies  and  programs 
should  be  funded  at  the  levels  authorized  In 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  all  the  funds  appropriated  for  such 
programs  should  be  fully  used  for  such  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
this  Act  to  carry  out  the  Advanced  Technol- 
ogy Bomber  program  or  the  Advanced 
Cruise  Missile  program  may  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  pro- 
curement or  any  other  purpose  related  to  B- 
IB  bombers  beyond  the  100  such  bombers 
previously  authorized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  a  varia- 
tion on  similar  amendments  I  have  of- 
fered over  the  last  several  years  to 
protect  the  development  of  our  most 
advanced  aviation  technologies:  The 
so-called  Stealth  Programs.  I  have 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  these  pro- 
grams because,  in  the  competition  we 
are  engaged  in  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  the  security  area.  U.S.  high  technol- 
ogy is  our  trump  card. 

The  United  States  dare  not  give 
away  that  trump  card  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer 
our  adversary,  or  that  the  competition 
is  dissipating.  Unfortunately,  such  is 
not  the  case.  And  with  a  new  and  vig- 
orous leadership  in  power  in  Moscow, 
the  vigor  of  our  adversary  has  been  re- 

There  can  be  little  doubt  about  how 
Important  the  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  our  most  advanced  technol- 
ogies is  for  our  national  security. 
Without  the  threat  that  our  SDI  Pro- 


gram apparently  poses  to  the  Soviets, 
for  instance,  I  seriously  doubt  that  we 
would  be  witnessing  the  positive  give- 
and-take  on  arms  control  matters  that 
we  see  today. 

In  the  case  of  the  Stealth  Programs, 
they  represent  a  technological  edge 
over  Soviet  Defenses  and  coimtermeas- 
ures;  they  not  only  keep  the  air- 
breathing  leg  of  our  strategic  Triad 
viable  but  force  the  Soviets  to  expend 
considerable  resources  to  attempt  to 
counter  them.  I  would  certainly  rather 
keep  the  Soviets  busy  attempting  to 
counter  the  forces  we  would  have  at 
our  disposal,  in  the  event  of  a  confron- 
tation, than  to  passively  permit  them 
to  erect  a  wide  array  of  new  offensive 
systems  with  which  they  could  intimi- 
date and  eventually  overwhelm  the 
^Vest. 

In  the  past.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
tremely sensitive  and  highly  classified 
nature  of  these  programs  prohibited  a 
discussion  of  their  details.  But,  thanks 
to  the  constant  attention  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  devoted  to 
seeing  these  teclinologles  through  to 
their  maturation,  we  are  now  seeing 
some  results.  From  the  information 
available  to  me,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  successful  pacing  of  the 
Stealth  bomber,  and  believe  that  the 
schedule,  budget  and  technological 
milestones  reached  by  the  program  to 
date  all  are  well  within  acceptable 
ranges. 

I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  man- 
agers of  the  bill  some  questions  for  the 
record  along  these  lines.  But  first,  I 
would  note  that  the  cost  of  the 
Stealth  bomber  is  now  such  that  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  felt  he  needed  to 
declassify  certain  facts  about  the  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  was  a  wise  deci- 
sion, in  that  the  Senate  really  does 
need  to  know  more  about  these  de- 
tails, given  the  cost.  The  basic  ques- 
tion, of  course,  is:  Are  we  getting  our 
money's  worth? 

There  have  been  some,  particularly 
in  the  other  body,  who  are  not  con- 
vinced that  we  should  be  fimding  the 
Stealth  bomber  at  current  levels,  or 
who  question  the  proven  nature  of  the 
tectmology.  There  are  those  who,  con- 
sequently, feel  we  ought  to  buy  more 
B-IB  bombers,  beyond  the  currently- 
authorized  fleet  of  100— perhaps  as  a 
hedge  against  failure  or  disappoint- 
ment in  the  performance  of  the 
Stealth.  I  do  not  share  these  senti- 
ments. I  feel  strongly  that  we  ought  to 
leave  the  B-IB  where  it  is,  at  100  ah-- 
craft  for  the  present  at  least.  The 
second  part  of  my  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish  this  purpose,  be- 
cause we  Just  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  vigorously  develop  the  pre- 
ferred bomber  technology  and  contin- 
ue to  buy  more  B-l's.  We  do  not  have 
that  financial  luxury. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  3.  1986.  the 
Department  of  Defense  did  issue  a 
couple  of  "fact  sheets"   on  the  ad- 


vanced technology  bomber.  I  hope  all 
of  my  colleagues  have  received  the  In- 
formation which  indicates  that  the 
costing  of  the  Stealth  compares  "fa- 
vorably" to  the  B-1.  The  information 
contends  that  the  "program  is  on 
schedule,  the  technology  is  well  under- 
stood and  worlung,  and  we  expect  the 
system  to  be  operational  in  the  early 
1990's."  The  information  goes  on  to 
contend  that  the  promise  of  the  tech- 
nology, to  penetrate  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses into  the  next  century,  so  far  a4>- 
pears  to  be  genuine. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  still  a  need  to 
keep  a  tight  circle  around  this  technol- 
ogy, in  order  to  delay  the  Soviet  devel- 
opment of  countermeasures  to  it. 
Therefore.  I  would  not  expect  Sena- 
tors to  go  into  any  further  explana- 
tion. At  this  point.  I  would  like  to 
engage  the  managers  In  a  colloquy 
concerning  the  program,  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  do  so  within  the  confines 
of  the  classification  of  these  programs. 

D  1820 

l&r.  GOLOWATER.  I  will  be  happy 
to  do  my  best. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  recent  information  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense—so that  we  can  have  these  ques- 
tions and  answers  solidly  on  the 
record— recent  information  released  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  indicated 
that  the  cost,  per  aircraft  of  the 
Stealth  bomber  compares  about  equal- 
ly with  the  per  unit  cost  of  the  B-IB 
bomber.  In  addition.  I  have  under- 
stood that  the  ability  of  the  Soviets  to 
defend  against  penetrating  Stealth 
technology  will  be  extremely  costly  for 
them— in  the  way  of  new,  large  and 
numerous  radar  facilities,  as  well  as 
other  costly  outlays. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  state  his  assessment  as 
to  whether  the  ATB— Stealth- 
Bomber  Program  is  cost-effective,  and 
how  he  arrived  at  his  assessment?  Am 
I,  for  instance,  correct  in  the  general 
estimates  which  I  have  Just  indicated? 

Mr.  GOLOWATER.  I  might  say  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  B-1  Program  is 
approximately  $20.5  billion.  I  think  it 
works  out  to  about  $200  million  an  air- 
craft. 

I  remind  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  when  the  B-1  was  first  in- 
troduced, it  was  $27  million  an  air- 
craft. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  cut  the  production,  and 
when  they  reopened,  the  cost  Jumped 
almost  immediately  to  over  $100  mil- 
lion, and  it  is  now  up  to  about  $200 
million. 

They  have  Just  recently— I  think  in 
the  last  few  weeks— released  the  total 
cost  of  the  ATB.  and  it  is  $36.6  billion. 
I  do  not  know  yet  what  the  Air  Force 
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is  ffoing  to  ask  as  the  total,  but  I  think 
the  price  is  going  to  be  rather  compa- 
rable. 

The  ATB  will  be  more  costly,  be- 
cause it  involves  some  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced technology  we  have  ever  used 
in  aircraft  manufacturing.  It  involves 
concepts  that  we  have  never  used  on 
any  aircraft  before. 

Discussing  the  ATB  is  something  we 
cannot  do  in  public.  It  is  still  very 
highly  classified,  but  it  should  be  a 
great  revelation  when  the  airplane  is 
finally  displayed  to  the  public.  I  have 
seen  it  several  times,  have  been  in  it, 
and  I  am  very  enthusiastic  about  it 
Just  from  an  airplane  standpoint. 

The  ATB,  the  advanced  technology 
bomber,  was  designed,  of  course,  to 
present  a  much  smaller  target  to  the 
radar  system  of  the  Soviets.  While  I 
cannot  give  the  exact  dimensions  of, 
say,  the  B-52  and  the  ATB  and  even 
the  B-1,  the  size  of  the  radar  image  of 
the  advanced  technology  bomber 
would  be  very  small  compared  to  the 
B-52,  which  is  much,  much  larger,  and 
compared  to  the  B-1,  which  is  larger, 
also. 

But  the  B-1  has  tremendous  speed, 
particularly  at  lower  levels:  and  the 
great  advantage  of  the  B-1  compared 
to  the  B-52,  which  we  are  still  using 
and  will  be  for  some  time,  is  the  fact 
that  B-l's  can  fly  at  very  low,  near  the 
speed  of  sound,  while  the  B-52  will  do 
only  about  350  miles  an  hour  at  the 
same  altitude,  and  with  their  very 
flexible  wings,  some  of  the  B-52's 
might  not  get  there. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BTRD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  address  the  issues  raised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  The  application  of  Stealth 
technology  will  dramatically  Improve 
the  survivability  of  United  States 
manned  bombers  in  the  event  they  are 
called  upon  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
space.  The  Soviets  have  spent  the 
better  part  of  the  post-war  period  en- 
circling their  country  with  a  hlgWy  so- 
phisticated, redundant  air  defense  net- 
woi*  which  has  placed  significant 
limits  on  the  effectiveness  of  our  exist- 
ing bomber  force.  Even  the  B-lB 
bomber,  with  its  somewhat  reduced 
radar  signature,  wlU  find  itself  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  by  the  mld-1990's. 
Stealth  technology  will  render  this  ad- 
vanced Soviet  radar  network  virtually 
obsolete.  The  Soviets  wIU  be  required 
to  revamp  most  of  their  air  defense 
system.  This  will  greatly  complicate 
Soviet  defense  plans  while  forcing 
them  to  invest  billions  of  rubles  to 
dramatically  expand  their  radar  net- 
woili,  if  they  choose  to  move  in  this  di- 
rection. If  they  choose  to  continue 
their  emphasis  on  very  thick  air  de- 
fenses. The  money  for  this  required 
exiMmsion  will  be  money  that  cannot 
be  spent  to  build  more  ICBM's.  ships. 


tanks,  or  planes.  It  is  money  that 
cannot  be  used  In  Afghanistan.  Cuba, 
or  Nicaragua.  It  is  money  that  will 
have  to  be  spent  in  a  purely  defensive 
role,  diverting  their  scarce  resources 
away  from  threatening,  offensive  sys- 
tems. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that  the  unit 
cost  of  an  ATB  is  only  a  few  percent 
greater  than  the  equivalent  unit  cost 
of  a  B-IB.  with  those  costs  expressed 
in  constant  1981  dollars.  Such  a  com- 
parison Is  certainly  valid;  after  all,  the 
use  of  constant  dollars  to  compare  pro- 
grams spread  over  different  time  peri- 
ods Is  a  well  established  methodology. 
If  constant  dollars  are  not  used,  we 
would  be  comparing  apples  and  or- 
anges, instead  of  apples  and  apples. 
Such  an  apples  to  apples  comparison  is 
important,    because    it   clearly   shows 
that  the  costs  of  acquiring  this  revolu- 
tionary and  robust  technology  are  not 
unreasonable,  as  some  have  claimed, 
but  are  very  much  In  line  with  our 
most  recent  strategic  aircraft  cost  ex- 
perience, but  are  very  much  In  line 
with  our  most  recent  projected  air- 
craft cost  experience.   However,  this 
demonstration   of   cost   reasonability 
misses    a    key    point— that    the    ATB 
offers  a  quantum  Jump  in  capability. 
Its  superior  survivability,  due  to  its 
low    signature    characteristics,    com- 
bined with  excellent  range  and  pay- 
load  performance,  result  in  an  aircraft 
that   is   substantially   more   effective 
than  the  B-IB.  That  is  not  said  in 
derogation  of  the  B-1,  but  it  is  an  ac- 
curate kind  of  comparison.  It  is  a  very 
substantial     increase     in     capability. 
When  considered  from  these  aspects 
the  ATB  offers  a  staggering  improve- 
ment to  our  strategic  capability  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  as  such  is  most 
certainly  a  cost-effective  investment. 
It  will  invalidate  years  of  Soviet  In- 
vestment in  the  world's  most  capable 
air  defense  system. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Within  the  confines  of 
the  classification  of  the  details  of  the 
Stealth  Program,  how  would  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  rate  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Stealth  program  so  far  In 
terms  of  its  schedule,  its  budget,  and 
its  technological  development?  That 
is.  is  It  generally  on  schedule,  on 
budget,  and  reaching  the  promise  of 
its  technological  aspirations? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Our  developments  in 
Stealth  technology  represent  a  major 
technological  superiority  over  the  So- 
viets. We  know  that  the  Soviets  place 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of 
highly  technical  intelligence.  The  dol- 
lars and  American  Ingenuity  that  we 
as  a  nation  have  invested  to  produce 
this  advantage  would,  in  essence,  be 
wasted  if  specific  details  of  the  pro- 
gram were  to  become  available  as  a 
result  of  our  discussion  in  an  open 
forum.  However,  I  can  say  that  the 
ATB  program  remains  on  schedule 
and  shows  every  promise  of  continuing 
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to  meet  its  program  milestones  with 
our  continued  funding  support  and 
commitment.  The  technologies  have 
matured  significantly  during  recent 
years  and  are  now  well  understood. 
With  these  technologies  In  hand,  the 
technical  goals  of  the  program  show 
every  indication  of  achievement.  In 
summary,  the  program  remains  on 
track  and  should  lie  allowed  to  proceed 
as  currently  proposed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Are  the  additional  capa- 
bilities inherent  In  the  Stealth  so  valu- 
able as  to  Justify  another  new  fleet  of 
strategic  bombers?  Would  it  not  be 
Just  as  well  to  build  a  few  more  B-lB's 
and  stop  there?  Looking  at  this  ques- 
tion from  another  perspective,  is  it 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  the  most  advanced 
bomber  fleet  possible,  and  what  would 
be  the  strategic  considerations  which 
would  drive  this  requirement? 

Mr.  NUNN.  As  I  stated  earlier,  the 
ATB  does  not  represent  an  revolution- 
ary advance  in  capability.  It  is  a  revo- 
lution step— a  quantum  leap  forward. 
No  reasonable  number  of  additional 
B-lB's  will  provide  us  with  an  equiva- 
lent capability.  We  need  the  techno- 
logical advantage  offered  by  this  new 
Stealth  technology.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  assembled  a  conventional  and  stra- 
tegic   arsenal    of   staggering    propor- 
tions. Although  the  United  States  also 
had  sizable  military  forces,  we  have 
traditionally  traded  numbers  for  tech- 
nological superiority.  Indeed,  current 
strategic  doctrine  relies  on  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  states  are  so  qualitatively  supe- 
rior that  the  disparity  in  numbers  is 
offset.  There  is  not  reason  to  abandon 
this   lilstorical   commitment   to   high 
quality,  technologically  superior  weap- 
ons systems.  Therefore,  the  Improve- 
ment of  U.S.  military  technology  is  of 
critical  importance  If  this  balance  is  to 
be  maintained.  More  Important  is  the 
protection  of  existing  and  future  tech- 
nology  which   will   give   the   United 
States  an  edge  In  the  nimibers  versus 
technology  calculation.  And,  yes,  I  do 
think   we   need    the    most   advanced 
bomber  fleet  possible.  I  fully  support 
our    triad    deterrent    strategy.    The 
manned  bomber— a  proven,  recallable, 
flexible,  stabQlzlng  leg  of  that  triad, 
continues    to    be    a    most    desirable 
system  from  my  perspective.  The  ATB 
is,  by  far,  the  most  cost-effective  way 
to  keep  that  leg  healthy  and  strong.  I 
cannot   envision  a  realistic  strategic 
consideration  that  would  change  this 
assessment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
long-term  capabilities  of  the  Stealth 
will  provide  a  very  significant  Improve- 
ment over  those  of  the  B-IB.  even  if 
the  B-IB  is  "modified?" 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  B-IB  represents  a 
conventional  design  approach  and  has 
only  a  very  limited  potential  for  fur- 
ther  improvements   to   its   "stealth" 
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characteristics  and  performance.  Its 
continued  survivability  will  remain 
very  dependent  on  modifications  to  Its 
electric  countermeasures,  or  ECM,  sys- 
tems, with  ever  diminishing  net  effect 
as  the  Soviet  air  defense  network  im- 
proves in  the  1990's.  After  all.  the  So- 
viets have  been  worlcing  on  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  B-IB  as  a  low-altitude 
penetrator  for  a  number  of  years  and 
are  fine-tuning  their  air  defenses  to 
this  threat.  The  result  is  that  by  the 
mld-1990's,  the  B-IB  will  be  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  in  a  strategic  penetra- 
tion role.  Only  the  ATB  will  be  able  to 
penetrate  projected  Soviet  air  defenses 
well  into  the  next  century. 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  a  further  ques- 
tion: Does  he  understand  that  the 
other  body  will  produce  a  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  with  a  funding  level  re- 
duced well  below  that  of  the  Senate 
bill?  And,  would  that  funding  level,  if 
adopted  by  the  conference,  set  back 
the  schedule  for  Stealth  development? 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  funding  level  which  will  be 
recommended  by  the  other  body 
would  result  in  undesirable  impacts  to 
both  the  current  schedule  for  first 
flight  and  the  initial  operational  capa- 
bility, or  IOC,  date. 

Mr,  BYRD.  Last,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  indulge  the  attention  of  the 
managers  of  this  biU  with  this  ques- 
tion: Would  the  further  production  of 
the  B-IB  be  in  the  national  interest, 
given  the  Increasing  pressure  on  our 
funding  capabilities?  Would  the  fur- 
ther production  of  the  B-IB,  beyond 
the  100  aircraft  already  authorized. 
Jeopardize  our  capability  to  move  for- 
ward vigorously  with  Stealth  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Nation  does  not 
need,  nor  can  we  afford,  additional  B- 
IB's.  Production  of  more  than  100  B- 
IB's,  even  if  we  were  not  facing  the 
budgetary  realities  of  the  foreseeable 
future,  would  not  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation.  B-lB's  will  serve  us 
well  as  an  interim  penetrator  until  the 
mid-1990's.  However,  as  the  ATB  is  de- 
ployed, the  B-IB  will  have  to  transi- 
tion to  less  demanding  roles  in  order 
to  remain  survlvable.  Only  the  ATB 
will  be  capable  of  i>enetratlng  into  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  next  century. 
Production  of  additional  B-lB's  would 
require  an  enormous  near  term  invest- 
ment with  only  a  marginal  payoff  and 
would  divert  scarce  resoiuces  from  Im- 
portant national  priorities,  which 
would  include  vigorous  pursuit  of  our 
advantage  In  Stealth  technology. 

D  1830 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Bftr.  President.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  correct  for  us 
to  finish  any  discussion  of  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  without 
giving  credit  to  the  manufacturer.  I 
can  give  the  manufacturer  lots  of  trou- 


ble on  a  lot  of  things  he  has  done.  But 
the  manufacturing  methods  that  he 
has  developed  In  creating  this  bomber 
will  revolutionize  not  Just  the  aircraft 
industry  but  all  manufacturing  in  this 
coimtry. 

I  go  back  to  the  days  when  they 
were  matdng  aircraft  out  of  wood  and 
Dutch  linen  and  now  to  go  into  this 
factory  and  see  as  an  example  of  the 
construction  of  a  wing  where  you  used 
to  see  literally  hundreds  of  people 
today  you  might  see  50  or  60.  Photog- 
raphy is  used.  The  transfer  of  blue- 
prints from  computer  to  material  is 
used.  It  is  something  that  has  never 
been  done  before. 

Another  very  interesting  thing  has 
been  the  way  they  have  almost  elimi- 
nated the  draftsman.  Today  they  use  a 
computer.  You  can  go  into  the  design- 
er and  say  "Well,  I  am  a  pilot  and  I 
look  at  this  problem,"  and  he  is 
punching  buttons  all  the  time  and  the 
first  thing  the  pilot  knows  he  pimches 
the  big  button.  There  is  the  answer. 

I  hope  that  satisfies  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  is  certainly  satisfac- 
tory.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  copy  of  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Byrd  amendment  and  ask 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  the  Senator  will 
withhold  a  minute,  this  side  of  the 
aisle  wishes  to  express  our  intention  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Withhold  that,  and  I 
will  address  the  Chair  later. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  vigor- 
ously support  the  Byrd  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  an  excellent  amendment.  I 
believe  what  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  passed  before  this  Senate  are 
the  ingredients  in  securing  the  Idnd  of 
momentum  of  the  ATB  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  present. 

This  Is  an  important  amendment.  I 
support  it  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  WARNER.  If  I  might  continue 
briefly  in  looking  at  the  1986  Authori- 
zation Act,  it  Is  to  be  noted  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  put  a 
like  provision  in  that  act. 

So,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
amendment  this  year  traclu  consist- 
ently if  not  identically  with  the  one 
that  was  in  the  1986  act. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  might,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  mentioned  one  factor  that  I 
forgot,  and  I  think  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  He  is  worried  about 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  buy 
more  than  100  B-1  bombers.  I  can  tell 
my  colleagues  that  the  Air  Force  has 
no  intentions  as  of  now  of  buying  any 
additional  B-1  bombers. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  withhold  so  I  may  respond 


briefly  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

The  amendment  this  year  is  not 
Identical  with  that  of  last  year.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
amendment:  whereas,  this  year  It  man- 
dates that  there  be  no  additional 
money  for  the  B-1  bombers  beyond 
100. 

lix.  WARNER.  It  is  the  same  goal  as 
this  year  being  written  into  law. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

AXKNSMXMT  RO.  a«T> 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  funds  may  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  assembly  or  inte- 
gration of  more  than  100  B-IB  aircraft) 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

consideration    of    the    amendment   I 

send  to  the  desk. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ouam]  for 

himself    and    Mr.    McCLintK    proposes    u> 

amendment  numbered   2679   to   the   Byrd 

amendment  numbered  2678. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  subsection  (c)  of  the  amend- 
ment and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  assembly  or  integration  of 
more  than  100  B-IB  aircraft. 

(d)  The  E>efen8e  Science  Board  shall  con- 
duct a  study  to  detennine  the  most  oper- 
ational and  cost  effective  mix  of  strategic 
bombers  consistent  with  national  security 
objectives.  The  study  is  to  be  completed  by 
February  1,  1987,  and  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
the  advanced  technology  bomber,  the 
ATB,  but  I  do  not  feel  the  support  for 
ATB  should  be  as  unconditional  as  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  indi- 
cates. 

So  I  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  to  mod- 
ernize our  strategic  bomber  forces. 

I  have  never  really  supported  the 
need  for  strategic  bombers'  nuclear  de- 
livery capability  as  much  as  I  have  for 
their  conventional  warfare  capability. 

I  think  that  if  we  get  into  a  full-scale 
nuclear  exchange  with  the  Soviets,  we 
are  not  very  likely  to  fly  bombers  into 
Moscow  while  ICBM's  and  cruise  mls- 
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■Oes  are  coming  in.  But  we  do  need  a 
heavy  bomber. 

What  we  need  in  the  strategic 
bomber  program  is  flexibility  to 
ensiire  a  hedge  against  possible  serious 
technical  problems  and  excessive  cost 
growth. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia does  not  retain  that  flexibility. 
In  fact,  it  will  have  the  opposite  effect. 
The  intent  of  his  amendment  is  to 
freeze  out  any  other  consideration  of 
this  issue. 

By  codlfjing,  and  I  quote,  that 
"None,  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  act  may  be 
used  for  research,  development,  dem- 
onstration, procurement  or  any  other 
purpose,  related  to  the  B-1  bomber 
beyond  the  100  such  bombers  previ- 
ously authorized"  eliminates  any  flexi- 
bility in  the  bomber  modernization 
program.  Those  words  "or  any  other 
purpose"  means  it  is  an  absolute  \ocVi- 
out  of  the  B-IB  bomber. 

So  the  amendment  by  the  distin- 
giiished  minority  leader  could  effec- 
tively terminate  any  further  consider- 
ation of  the  B-1.  It  presumes  perfec- 
tions in  a  brandnew  conceptual  air- 
plane, and  violates  one  of  the  most 
important  recommendations  of  the 
Packard  Commission.  "Fly  before  you 
buy."  Do  not  buy  a  pig  in  the  poke. 
Know  its  capabilities  first. 

With  the  ATB,  we  are  going  with  a 
brandnew  concept,  with  lots  of  things 
that  we  cannot  talk  about  in  open  ses- 
sion because  they  are  still  highly  clas- 
sified. This  is  still  a  black  program  and 
we  can  only  refer  to  some  newspaper 
reports  about  it. 

But  to  take  this  step  is  something  we 
have  never  done  with  any  other  air- 
plane, or  with  any  other  weapons 
system.  We  are  totally  precluding  the 
possibility  that  there  will  be  trouble 
with  that  airplane. 

We  know  from  experience  that  every 
airplane  has  a  development  period 
when  difficulties  are  worked  out.  that 
caimot  be  foreseen. 

We  are  not  perfect.  We  all  know 
that.  Even  after  some  20  shuttle 
flights,  we  were  not  perfect.  And  to 
assume  at  this  point  that  we  have  at- 
tained absolute,  infallible  perfection 
with  the  ATB  and  want  to  close  out 
any  other  option  for  all  time  is  a  mis- 
take. 

I  believe  to  take  such  a  step  at  this 
critical  Juncture  in  our  bomber  mod- 
ernization program  is  to  be  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish. 

My  perfecting  amendment,  like  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  does  not  provide  for  the 
procurement  of  additional  B-l's.  My 
amendment  does  not  provide  for  more 
than  the  100  aircraft  currently  author- 
ized. But  it  does  protect  the  option  for 
DOD.  It  protects  our  option  for  pro- 
curement, if  we  do  have  problems  with 
the  ATB. 


My  amendment  does  not  provide  for 
any  additional  funding  for  additional 
B-l's.  Also  it  says  that  we  will  not  un- 
equivocally close  this  out— destroy  the 
dies,  cut  up  the  line,  and  end  the  B-1 
for  all  time.  We  will  not  procure  addi- 
tional aircraft,  but  we  will  not  forclose 
that  option  in  case  we  need  it.  In  other 
words,  we  must  not  terminate  our  ca- 
pability of  going  back  to  the  produc- 
tion line  if  we  need  it. 

The  passage  of  my  amendment 
would  be  consistent  with  recent  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  action. 
Their  bill  provides  some  money.  It 
provides  $200  million  for  a  strategic 
bomber  contingency  fund,  and  makes 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
three  alternatives:  First,  establish- 
ment of  competitive  alternative 
sources  for  the  ATB;  second,  procure- 
ment of  additional  B-IB  aircraft  com- 
ponents up  to  long  lead  time  items; 
and  third,  there  could  be  submission 
of  a  rescission. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  what 
he  is  offering.  When  you  talk  about 
the  Stealth  bomber,  you  are  talking 
about  a  very  substantially  advanced 
state  of  the  art.  There  is  no  question 
we  have  some  concern  about  the  insta- 
bility and  major  changes  in  an  air- 
frame. What  you  have  in  the  B-1  is  a 
proven  bomber  and  a  very  fast 
bomber.  And,  obviously,  many  of  those 
things  that  we  learned  in  the  research 
there  could  have  been  applied  to  the 
B-1.  I  doubt  that  there  is  that  much 
gain  in  the  new  bomber. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  trying  to 
stake  all  of  our  future,  insofar  as  the 
bomber  is  concerned,  on  the  next 
stage  of  it.  I  am  delighted  to  support 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  that  very  much. 

I  am  convinced  that,  given  the  un- 
certainties facing  our  entire  strategic 
modernization  program.  Just  keeping 
the  B-IB  production  option  open  pro- 
vides maximum  flexibility.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  think  very  carefully, 
before  voting  to  terminate  that  option. 
We  must  continue  the  most  successful 
procurement  of  a  strategic  weapons 
system  since  the  acquisition  of  the  Po- 
laris submarine  some  30  years  ago. 

I  believe  this  option  has  several  ben- 
efits. 

First,  it  will  provide  additional  time 
for  us  to  determine  the  most  oper- 
ationally and  cost-effective  mix  of  B- 
IB's  and  ATB's.  A  recent  Air  Force 
bomber-mix  study,  requested  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  did  not  do 
that  although  it  was  clearly  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  such  a  mix  be  ad- 
dressed. 

The  ciirrent  Air  Force  bomber  inven- 
tory totals  325  aircraft.  That  means 
that  approximately  90  additional  air- 


craft will  have  to  be  procured  beyond 
the  100  B-lB's  and  132  ATSB's  that 
are  contracted  for  now. 

My  amendment  proposes  that  the 
Defense  Science  Board  he  tasked  to 
conduct  an  independent,  objective 
bomber-mix  study.  Given  both  the 
projected  costs  of  the  ATB  and  the 
demonstrated  capability  of  the  B-IB, 
especially  when  the  B-1  is  equipped 
with  the  long-range,  stealth  advanced 
cruise  missile,  the  most  effective  and 
affordable  mix  of  the  two  aircraft 
should  be  determined  before  the  B-IB 
production  line  option  is  foreclosed. 

Concerning  the  projected  costs  of 
modernizing  our  strategic  bomber 
force,  let  me  review,  for  my  colleagues, 
what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  about 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  order  in  the 
Senate  so  these  figures  may  be  heard, 
because  I  think  they  will  be  rather 
startling  to  some  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  con- 
versing will  retire  to  the  Cloakroom. 
Staffers  conversing  will  retire  to  the 
back  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  first,  the 
figures  we  were  given  a  short  time  ago 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are 
very  misleading.  I  have  written  a  letter 
to  the  Pentagon  to  this  effect. 

They  present  these  figures  in  fiscal 
year  1981  dollars.  We  are  living  in 
1986,  and  we  are  going  to  procure 
these  aircraft  in  the  outyears. 

Now,  do  we  have  any  idea  what  the 
costs  are  going  to  be  in  these  outyears? 
Yes,  we  do.  Comparisons  have  been 
published.  Some  of  the  figiu-es  are  a 
little  speculative,  but  most  of  them 
have  come  directly  from  the  Pentagon. 

Do  we  know  how  many  ATB's  we  are 
going  to  get  for  $1  billion?  Only  two. 

The  figiu-es  released,  when  you  up- 
grade those  1981  budget  figures  up  to 
fiscal  1986  figures,  as  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  June  4  puts  the 
cost  at  $455  million  each.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  estimate  Is  $568  million 
each. 

So  we  are  talking  about  two  approxi- 
mately two  per  billion  dollars— horri- 
bly expensive.  Quite  a  different  figiire 
from  the  much  lower  fiscal  1981  fig- 
ures. 

The  DOD  factsheet,  when  we  went 
back  to  June,  the  132  program,  in 
fiscal  1981  dollars  shows  a  cost  of  $277 
million  each.  These  are  figuires  that 
have  been  released. 

So,  compared  to  those  1981  figives, 
we  go  from  $277  million  per  aircraft 
up  to  $455  million.  And,  if  one  of  the 
other  estimates  is  correct,  it  is  $568 
million  per  copy. 

Some  of  us  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  been  briefed  on  this 
privately  and  I  am  only  giving  pub- 
lished reports  here,  because  much  of 
the  program  remains  black. 
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It  would  seem  to  me  that  figure  of 
two  aircraft  per  billion  dollars  has  to 
be  a  shock  for  anyone  who  is  consider- 
ing what  the  costs  are  going  to  be  in 
the  out-years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  table  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COST  COMPARISONS 
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D  1840 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
deserves  to  be  heard.  We  will  suspend 
for  a  moment  while  those  Senators 
conversing  retire  from  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  those 
costs  are  quite  different  from  what  I 
think  most  Members  of  the  Senate  be- 
lieve we  are  going  to  be  paying  for  the 
ATB  and  the  B-1.  The  cost  figures  up- 
dated into  1986  dollars  now  are  $455 
million  for  the  ATB  and  around  $263 
million  for  the  B-1. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  go 
ahead  and  procure  B-1  over  ATB. 
Quite  the  opposite.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  if  these  costs  get  further  out  of 
YaiaA  and  if  there  are  technical  prob- 
lems with  this  brand  new  aircraft, 
then  we  better  have  an  alternative 
heavy  bomber.  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter. 

A  second  benefit  of  maintaining  the 
B-1  option,  besides  the  cost,  would  be 
to  provide  a  hedge  against  possible  se- 
rious technical  and/or  cost  growth 
problems  in  the  ATB  development 
program.  The  President,  in  a  recent 
message  to  Congress  on  strategic  pro- 
grams, described  the  ATB  as  "the 
most  revolutionary  development  in 
military  aviation  since  World  War  II." 

D  1850 

So  by  any  yardstick  it  is  a  high-risk 
program.  I  cannot  in  open  session  go 
into  some  of  the  technical  difficulties 
that  the  aircraft  might  encounter.  I 
would  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with  indi- 
vidual Members.  I  have  been  to  the 
plant,  talked  to  workers,  and  I  have  re- 
viewed   their    problems.    They    have 


made  a  lot  of  progress.  But  we  cannot 
disciiss  that  in  open  session  because 
that  is  still  considered  in  the  black 
part  of  the  program. 

The  design,  manufacturing  tech- 
niques, and  aerodynamics,  are  pushing 
the  envelope  as  hard  or  harder  than 
any  program  of  which  I  am  aware, 
either  in  the  past  or  currently.  Given 
these  risks.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
luiderstand  why  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force.  General  Welch,  has  not 
come  forward  himself  and  requested 
to  keep  his  options  open. 

In  fact,  I  believe  we  are  already 
seeing  evidence  of  potential  problems. 
General  Welch  testified  recently  that 
the  program  has  now  slipped  "2  to  3 
months"  even  though  we  are  still  in 
the  relatively  early  stages  of  R&D.  Is 
that  Just  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg?  I  hope 
not. 

But  let  me  tell  you  what  can  happen 
in  some  of  these  situations.  Back  when 
I  was  involved  in  flight  testing,  I  knew 
of  a  testing  program  for  a  new  fighter 
that  when  the  guns  were  fired,  they 
set  up  a  resonant  frequency  the  same 
as  a  wing  length,  and  it  popped  21 
square  feet  off  the  wing  tip.  Fortu- 
nately, the  airplane  was  controllable, 
and  it  still  could  come  back  and  land. 

In  another  case,  we  had  guns  mount- 
ed on  the  edge  of  a  duct.  When  the 
guns  were  fired,  it  set  up  a  standing 
wave  like  an  organ  pipe.  It  caused  such 
a  reverberation  up  and  down  the  face 
of  the  engine,  that  it  actually  would 
put  the  fire  out  on  the  engine.  It  was  a 
glider  at  40,000  feet. 

No  one  could  have  seen  that  in  the 
testing  program.  We  had  to  make 
major  modifications  because  of  that. 

We  tried  to  put  on  another  airplane 
what  you  bird  hunters  will  uinder- 
stand,  a  cups  compensator  similar  to 
that  on  the  end  of  a  shotgun.  We  had 
the  same  thing  apply  to  a  20-millime- 
ter cannon.  It  was  a  fine  big  chunk  of 
stainless  steel.  It  worked  fine.  You 
fired  and  all  the  engineering  looked 
correct.  Except  after  we  fired  it  for 
awhile,  it  broke  off,  burned  through 
the  duct,  and  stripped  the  engine. 
Luckily,  we  did  not  have  the  airplane 
blow  up. 

Those  are  Just  some  of  the  things 
that  happen  as  you  bring  new  air- 
planes out.  I  know  about  these  be- 
cause these  are  three  incidents  in 
which  I  was  involved  personally.  We 
had  no  way  of  foreseeing  those  things. 
We  stripped  engines  and  tore  chunks 
off  wings,  even  after  all  the  computer 
studies  of  the  manufacturer  had  been 
perfect. 

AU  I  am  pointing  out  is  there  are  un- 
knowns in  testing  programs. 

I  cannot  say  when  the  first  flight  of 
the  ATB  is  going  to  be.  It  is  not  soon.  I 
can  say  that.  We  cannot  even  put  that 
out.  That  is  still  part  of  the  black  pro- 
gram. We  do  not  know  the  nature  of 
the  beast.  Yet.  we  are  about  to  fore- 
close forever  any  other  option,  even 


though  leaving  that  door  open  would 
not  cost  us  any  money  here  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  benefit  is 
that  by  preserving  the  B-IB  produc- 
tion option,  we  can  keep  competitive 
pressure  on  the  ATB  Program. 

While  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  Congress  merely  has  to  legislate  a 
cost  cap  on  the  ATB  Program  to  pre- 
vent overruns,  this  ignores  reality.  If 
cost  capping  were  the  total  answer, 
then  we  could  simply  legislate  over- 
runs out  of  existence.  I  do  not  believe 
it  was  the  cost  cap  alone  that  has  kept 
the  B-IB  below  the  $20.5  billion  cost 
ceiling— I  believe  that  In  large  part,  it 
was  the  competitive  threat  from  an- 
other bomber  production  program 
that  has  been  the  primary  motivator. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
again  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
very  carefully  the  strategic  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  terminating  the 
B-IB  production  option  prematurely 
and  unequivocally. 

We  are  completely  relying  on  com- 
puter and  model  studies.  And  I  know  it 
has  been  wind  tunnel  tested  more 
than  almost  any  other  airplane  in  his- 
tory. Maybe  completely  more  than  any 
other  airplane.  While  that  gives  us  a 
high  probability  of  success;  let  us  not 
cut  our  options  100  percent. 

We  are  assuming  every  model  study 
has  gone  perfectly  and  will  pan  out  in 
full  scale  as  it  did  in  the  models.  We 
are  saying  that  the  problems  so  far  in 
development  of  the  ATB  are  all  solu- 
ble beyond  any  doubt  whatsoever.  And 
we  are  sajring  that  the  Soviets  will  not 
be  successful  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form  in  developing  coimtermeasures 
or  in  developing  ways  of  overcoming 
this  new  technology.  AU  this  is  very 
doubtful. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  see  no  advantage 
whatsoever  in  closing  out  any  options 
to  the  ATB.  I  am  not  proposing  addi- 
tional production  schedules.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  additional  money  for  pro- 
duction. 

I  support  the  minority  leader  in  his 
hope  that  the  ATB  will  be  the  new 
successful  bomber  of  the  future.  But 
everjrthing  I  have  ever  experienced  in 
flight  testing  tells  me  that  a  new  air- 
plane is  going  to  have  trouble.  We  do 
not  know  how  serious.  We  are  moving 
here  into  technology  beyond  anything 
we  have  ever  had.  Still,  we  must  not 
close  our  options. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

THK  mKD  TO  KKEP  THX  8-lB  PKODUCTIOII  URI 
WARM 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Glenn  perfecting  amendment 
on  the  advanced  technology  bomber 
and  the  B-IB,  because  I  believe  we 
must  keep  the  B-IB  production  line 
warm.  For  as  little  as  $200  million  we 
can  preserve  the  option  to  keep  the  B- 
IB  production  line  warm.  We  are  not 
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askins  for  this  funding  now.  We  only 
want  to  keep  this  option  open. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  keep 
the  B-IB  production  line  warm. 

First.  There  will  be  a  "bomber  gap" 
between  1988.  when  B-IB  production 
of  100  units  is  completed,  and  1991  or 
1992,  when  the  ATB  may  become  oper- 
ational. During  this  period,  the  Soviets 
will  be  producing  three  bombers— the 
Backfire,  the  TU-95  Bear  H.  and  the 
Blackjack. 

Second.  There  are  only  a  few  warm 
U.S.  production  lines,  the  MX,  the  Tri- 
dent, and  the  B-IB.  We  should  not 
unilaterally  curtail  one  in  this  danger- 
ous period  of  our  strategic  inferiority 
and  vulnerability  to  the  Soviets. 

Third.  The  Soviets  have  broken  out 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  and  are  break- 
ing out  of  the  SALT  I  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Treaty,  by  their  21  confirmed 
violations  of  the  former,  and  their  9 
confirmed  violations  of  the  latter.  In 
this  period  of  Soviet  break  out,  we 
should  not  be  unilaterally  disarming 
by  cancelling  the  option  to  keep  the 
B-lB  production  line  open. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  The  amendment 
precludes  funding  for  assembly  or  in- 
tegration of  more  than  100  B-lB's,  but 
does  not  limit  funds  for  long  lead  com- 
ponents to  protect  the  option  to 
produce  more  than  100  B-lB's.  Since 
long  lead  fimding  is  what  the  B-IB 
issue  is  really  aU  about  in  this  year's 
Defense  budget,  the  omission  of  long 
lead  funding  in  the  amendment  opens 
the  door  to  further  B-IB  production. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  has  more  re- 
spect for  the  military  and  technical 
Judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
than  this  Senator.  During  this  past 
year.  Senator  Gldtn  and  I  have  spent 
numerous  hours  together  receiving 
highly  classified  testimony  and  brief- 
ings on  the  advanced  technology 
bomber,  and  have  discussed  bomber 
modernization  issues  at  length. 

While  we  may  have  some  disagree- 
ments with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
bomber  force  structure  analysis  that 
has  been  done  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  I  do  not  believe  we,  or  any 
other  Senators  who  have  been  in- 
formed on  these  highly  classified  mat- 
ters, disagree  on  the  merits  of  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  in  either 
strategic  nuclear  or  conventional  con- 
flict, or  on  the  technical  status  of  the 
program. 

Neither  do  we  disagree  on  the  need 
to  put  competitive  pressures  on  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber  contractors 
In  order  to  secure  this  critical  system 
at  a  fair  and  affordable  price.  Where 
we  disagree  is  how  to  put  that  com- 
petitive cost  pressure  on  the  Stealth 
contractor. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  made  no 
secret  of  his  answer  to  this  problem, 
which  is  to  provide  up  to  $200  million 
for  long  lead  production  f uinds  to  pro- 


tect the  option  to  build  additional  B- 
IB's.  This  position  is  no  doubt  based, 
in  part,  on  the  very  positive  contribu- 
tion that  the  development  of  the 
Stealth  bomber  has  brought  to  the 
cost  performance  of  the  B-IB.  I  do  not 
argue  that  the  continuation  of  a  two 
bomber  program— that  is  to  say,  the 
continuation  of  the  B-IB  production 
line— as  we  proceed  with  the  ATB, 
would  put  competitive  cost  pressures 
on  the  Stealth  bomber  program. 

The  problem,  however,  has  to  do 
with  the  schedule  of  the  ATB  Pro- 
gram, and  affordability  considerations 
that  follow  from  those  schedules. 
While  I  cannot  get  into  any  details 
here,  because  of  security  consider- 
ations, I  can  say  that  ATB  schedules 
would  require  carrying  the  B-IB 
option  for  several  more  years  in  order 
to  put  the  appropriate  competitive 
pressures  on  the  ATB  contractor  at 
critical  contract  milestones. 

And  therein  is  the  rub.  The  $200  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1987  would  only  be 
the  down  payment.  To  make  the  B-IB 
option  credible  at  critical  junctures  in 
ATB  contracting,  we  would  have  to 
fund  the  B-IB  option  in  fiscal  year 
1988  at  a  cost  of  over  $1  billion,  and  in 
fiscal  year  1989,  at  a  cost  of  $5.4  bil- 
lion. 

So  we  must  turn  to  the  issue  of 
whether  we  want  to  produce  addition- 
al B-lB's. 

The  Air  Force  has  testified  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  it  does  not  want 
and  cannot  afford  additional  B-lB's. 
General  Welch,  the  new  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  testified  whUe  still 
Commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand that  even  if  the  ATB  were  not 
Stealthy,  he  would  still  prefer  the 
ATB  over  the  B-IB  as  a  strategic 
bomber. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  no  ar- 
guments today  to  justify  the  need  for 
expensive  "insurance"  against  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Stealth  Program  to  meet 
technical  goals.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  in  the  extensive  classified 
hearings  and  briefings  which  I  and 
other  Senators  on  the  committee  have 
attended,  that  the  ATB  Program  is  on 
schedule,  and  an  extensive  research 
and  development  program  has  mini- 
mized the  areas  of  risk  that  were  iden- 
tified at  the  outset  of  the  program  as 
being  the  major  challenges. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues should  be  aware  that  there  are 
more  affordable  ways  to  put  cost  pres- 
sures on  the  ATB  contractor.  One  of 
the  most  promising  is  to  impose  a  pro- 
gram cost  ceiling  at  the  appropriate 
time,  as  was  successfully  done  in  the 
B-IB  Program.  Now  is  not  the  time  in 
the  development  of  the  bomber  to 
take  such  an  action.  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues,  however,  that  when  the 
program  reaches  the  point  of  suffi- 
cient maturity,  the  committee  will 
consider  recommending  that  a  cost  cap 


on  the  ATB  Program  be  legislated,  as 
was  the  case  for  the  B-IB. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  tremendous  inter- 
est to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  because  I 
have  great,  great  respect  for  his  pilot 
ability,  for  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
aeronautics,  and  I  sat  here  thinking 
how  he  could  apply  that  without  any 
problem  to  every  airplane  that  we 
have  ever  made  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

I  had  the  pleasure  several  weeks  ago 
of  flying  a  new  T-46. 1  am  not  going  to 
talk  about  it  too  much.  It  is  the  first 
production  airplane.  It  does  have  bugs. 
Every  airplane  we  have  ever  built  has 
a  few  bugs  in  it.  They  can  be  smoothed 
out  as  we  have  smoothed  out  bugs  in 
every  airplane.  We  are  still  modifying 
the  B-52  and  it  is  40  years  old.  We  are 
still  modifying  the  F-4  and  it  is  over 
30  years  old.  That  is  to  keep  up  with 
the  progress,  and  the  mistakes  we 
find. 

But  I  just  have  to  say  that  I  think 
we  should  realize  that  the  $200  million 
that  is  being  asked  does  not  result  in 
useable  end  items  delivered  to  the  Air 
Force  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  long 
lead  items  are  machine  forgings  that 
can  only  be  used  in  the  subsequent 
production  of  additional  aircraft.  If  no 
more  B-lB's  are  produced,  the  funds 
would  have  been  wasted.  The  nature 
of  the  items  are  such  that  they  cannot 
be  called  spare  parts. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  move  to  table  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  just  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl  not 
take  much  time.  I  luiow  everyone  is 
ready  to  go  home.  There  is  a  possibili- 
ty this  would  be  the  last  roUcall  vote 
on  this  bill  other  than  final  passage. 
We  have  two  more  amendments  that 
may  be  worked  out.  They  may  not  be. 
But  we  are  hoping  they  will  be.  We 
could  have  as  many  as  three  roUcalls. 

Let  me  say  on  the  Glenn  amend- 
ment I  have  tremendous  admiration 
for  my  colleague  from  Ohio.  He  is  a 
very,  very  valuable  member  of  our 
committee.  He  has  had  tremendous 
experience  in  all  areas  of  aviation,  far 
more  than  most  of  us  in  this  body.  I 
would  have  to  oppose  his  amendment 
and  urge  that  the  tabling  motion  be 
carried  by  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  situation  where  we  are  going 
to  the  House  with  just  this  amend- 
ment. The  House  has  put  $100  million 
in.  They  have  really  invited  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  keep  the  pro- 
duction line  open  on  the  B-IB. 


This  amendment  is  a  back  door  invi- 
tation to  keep  the  B-IB  production 
line  open.  That  is  what  it  is.  It  is  not 
Just  a  question  of  $100  million.  We 
really  do  not  have  any  milestones  be- 
tween now  and  next  year  on  the  ATB. 

I  know  this  is  intended  to  be  a  hedge 
against  the  ATB  not  being  all  that  we 
hope  it  is.  But  we  are  going  to  have  to 
put  up  another  $1  billion  in  next  year 
in  order  to  keep  this  same  hedge  open. 
Unless  you  keep  it  open  for  a  year- 
and-a-half.  you  really  are  not  doing 
anything. 

So  we  really  are  talldng  about 
whether  to  invite  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  keep  the  production  line  on 
the  B-IB  open  with  possible  spare 
parts  and  long  lead  items.  You  are 
taUdng  about  $1  bUlion.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  afford  that  kind  of  insiu-ance 
at  this  stage.  So  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, and  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  ta- 
bling this  second-degree  amendment. 
Then  I  hope  we  would  pass  the  Byrd 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

D  1900 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatpield], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Laxalt],  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Stafford]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagle- 
ton]  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Trible).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  75, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  205  Leg.] 
YEAS-76 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Hasten 

Andrews 

Ford 

Kermedy 

Annstrong 

Oam 

Kerry 

Baueus 

Ooldwater 

Lautenberg 

Blden 

Gore 

Leahy 

Bixigam*n 

Oramm 

Levin 

BroyhiU 

Orassley 

Long 

Bumpers 

Harkln 

Lugar 

Burdlck 

Hart 

MaUingly 

Byrd 

Hatch 

McConnell 

ChUes 

Hawkins 

Melcher 

Cochran 

Hecbt 

Metzenbaum 

D'Anwto 

Benin 

Mitchell 

Danforth 

Helns 

Moynlhan 

DeCondnl 

Helms 

Nunn 

Denton 

HoUlngs 

Paekwood 

Dodd 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Domenld 

Inouye 

Preasler 

Durenberger 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Bvans 

Kaaaebaum 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Sarbanes 

Stevens 

Riegle 

Simon 

Thurmond 

RockefeUer 

Simpson 

Trible 

Roth 

Specter 

Warner 

Rudman 

Stennls 
NAYS-19 

Zorlnsky 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Sasser 

Boren 

Oorton 

Symms 

Boschwltz 

Mathlas 

Wallop 

Chafee 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Cranston 

McClure 

Wilson 

Dixon 

Murkowskl 

Dole 

Nlckles 

NOT  VOTING-6 

Bradley 

Eagleton 

lAxalt 

Cohen 

HaUleld 

Stafford 

So  the  motion  to  table  amendment 
No.  2679  was  agreed  to. 

D  1910 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment (No.  2679)  was  tabled. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2678 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Am  I  right  in  saying 
that  the  underlying  Byrd  amendment 
is  now  the  pending  business  and  must 
be  disposed  of? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  precisely  right. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
a  voice  vote  unless  the  Senator  feels 
the  need  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
feel  we  need  a  rollcall  vote.  I  think  the 
Record  spealss  for  itself  on  the  previ- 
ous vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia. 

The  amendment  (No.  2678)  was 
agreed  to. 

D  1920 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  aSSO 

(Purpofie:   To   amend   section   232   of   the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  improve 
its   administration,    and   for   other   pur- 
poses.) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  are 

asked  to  take  their  seats  and  the  clerk 

will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bybs]  proi>oses  an  amendment  numbered 
2680. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  f  lulher  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

SBC      .  mPORTS  THAT  THREATEN  NATIONAL  8E- 

cuRmr. 
(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19 
U.S.C.  1862)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Upon  request"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Upon  request", 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  Secretary  of  (Com- 
merce,", 

(3)  by  striltlng  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Commerce", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "within  one  year  after 
receiving  an  application  from  an  Interested 
party  or  otherwise  beginning"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "by  no  later  than  the  date 
that  is  6  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  receives  a  request  for  an  investi- 
gation under  this  section  or  on  which  the  in- 
vestigation otherwise  begins",  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  any  in- 
vestigation initiated  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  imports  of  an  article.  Upon 
receiving  such  notice,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  conduct  a  separate  defense  needs 
assessment  with  respect  to  such  article. 

"(B)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  3 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  investi- 
gation under  paragraph  (1 )  of  imports  of  an 
article  is  initiated,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  complete  the  defense  needs  assessment 
conducted  under  subparagraph  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  such  article  and  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  report  on  the  assessment.  Such 
report  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  President  with  (and  be  considered  a 
part  of)  the  report  that  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  President  under 
paragraph  (1). 

'(3)(A)  The  report  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  a 
written  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense expressing  concurrence  or  disagree- 
ment with  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  contained  in  such 
report  and  the  reasons  for  such  concurrence 
or  disagreement. 

"(B)  The  report  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (1),  or  any  portion  of 
such  report  (including  the  report  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  pan- 
graph  (2)(B)).  may  be  classified  only  if 
public  disclosure  of  such  report,  or  of  such 
portion  of  such  report,  would  clearly  be  det- 
rimental to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

"(C)  Any  portion  of  the  report  submitted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  which— 

"(i)  is  not  classified  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B),  and 

"(ii)  is  not  proprietary  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (SKA), 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4KA)  The  President  shall  take  action,  or 
refuse  to  take  action,  imder  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  any  report  submitted  under 
IMiragraph  (1)  by  no  later  tiian  the  date  ttiat 
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Is  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
report  is  submitted  to  the  President 

"(B)  The  President  shall  make  a  written 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  President 
had  decided  to  take  action,  or  refused  to 
take  action,  under  paracraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  each  report  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  [>aragraph  (1).  Such  statement 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(SKA)  Proprietary  Information  which  is 
provided  by  a  person  who  has  made  a  writ- 
ten request  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  tliat  such  proprietary  infor- 
mation not  be  disclosed  to  the  public— 

"(1)  shall  only  be  disclosed  to  those  per- 
sons who  are  directly  involved— 

"(I)  in  investigations  conducted  under  this 
section,  or 

"(11)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and 

"(11)  shall  not  be  disclosed  in  any  state- 
ment or  report  which  is  required  to  be  pub- 
lished under  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  that— 

"(i)  ensure  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(11)  impose  sanctions  against  any  person 
who  violates  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(A).". 

(b)  CLABimjio  AioDioiixiiT.— Subsection 
(d)  of  section  332  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1M2  (19  VS.C.  1863)  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "in  the  Federal  Register"  after 
"published". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  we  may 
'have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  Senators  are 
asked  to  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  delay  the  Senate  very 
long.  I  hope  that  Senators  will  listen 
to  the  contents  of  the  amendment  and 
then  I  want  to  make  a  Judgment  as  to 
where  we  go  from  there. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  weigh  impor- 
tant questions  of  defense  policy,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  eco- 
n<Mnlc  security  is  necessarily  related  to 
national  security.  I  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Security  Trade  Act— S.  1533— on 
July  31,  1985.  By  the  end  of  that  year, 
the  trade  deficit  had  reached  a  record 
1148.5  billion.  If  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year  are  any  measure  of  what  we 
can  expect,  we  could  end  1986  with  a 
trade  deficit  of  $168  billion— or  more. 
Every  dollar  of  that  trade  shortfall 
has  an  impact  on  American  Jobs.  It 
means  that  we  are  seeing  less  exports 
and  more  imports.  Some  of  those  im- 
ports are  undercutting  our  defense 
preparedness  and  industrial  base  in 
ways  that  no  nation  can  accept. 

Section  232  of  the  Trade  Elxpansion 
Act  of  1962  was  devised  to  address  this 
problem— to  assure  that  imports  would 
not  be  aUowed  to  undermine  our  de- 
fense preparedness  and  our  industrial 
base.  Deq>ite  a  clear  showing  of  con- 
gressional intent  in  this  regard,  since 
1962  only  2  of  the  16  peUUons  filed 
under  this  statute  have  resulted  in 
relief  for  the  affected  industries,  and 
both  of  those  involved  imports  of  pe- 
troleum products.  Most  recently. 
President  Reagan  declined  to  act  on 
the  basis  of  the  machine  tool  indus- 


try's section  232  petition.  Instead,  he 
elected  to  seek  a  program  of  restraints 
by  major  foreign  machine  tool  produc- 
ers. This  is  only  the  latest  example  of 
the  failure  to  recognize  this  important 
statute. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  is  de- 
signed to  promote  adequate  relief 
when  an  industry  vital  to  national  se- 
curity is  threatened  by  Imports.  It  is  a 
modified  form  of  my  National  Security 
Trade  Act  which  I  introduced  in  July 
of  last  year.  There  has  been  no  hear- 
ing on  that  legislation  since  that  time. 
This  is  only  a  portion  of  that  act.  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  has  broad  sup- 
port. I  thank  Senator  Roth,  in  par- 
ticular, for  his  help  in  improving  this 
legislation. 

Let  me  describe  what  this  amend- 
ment does. 

First,  the  amendment  establishes  a 
time  certain  for  Presidential  action  on 
any  petition.  Within  90  days  of  the 
time  the  Secretary  of  Commerce— and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense— report  their 
determination  to  the  President,  he 
must  act,  or  state  why  he  has  refused 
to  act  on  a  matter  that  could  impact 
upon  the  national  security.  Under 
present  law,  there  is  no  time  limit.  We 
have  seen  petitions  by  the  ferroalloys 
industry  and  the  machine  tools  indus- 
try drag  on  months  and  months  with- 
out resolution.  Ameri(»n  companies 
deserve  the  certainty  of  a  response— 
and  we  all  need  to  know  whether  the 
national  security  is  threatened  as  a 
result  of  imports.  Once  an  industry  is 
gone,  it  is  too  late. 

Similarly,  the  time  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  have  to  make  such  a  deter- 
mination is  reduced  to  6  months.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  uiu^asonable  to  re- 
quire that  a  matter  which  may  involve 
national  security  be  decided  within  6 
months.  Again,  time  is  of  the  essence. 

Second,  the  amendment  enlarges  the 
role  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He 
cannot  supplant  the  role  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce— nor  should  he.  The 
Commerce  Department  has  much  of 
the  economic  (lata  on  American  indus- 
tries and  the  scope  of  foreign  imports. 
But  this  is  not  a  conventional  trade 
question.  The  language  of  the  statute 
makes  clear  that  the  threat  of  Injury 
to  national  security  must  be  assessed 
after  weighing  many  factors— many  of 
them  within  the  expertise  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  For  that  reason, 
this  legislation  calls  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  make  a  separate  de- 
fense needs  assessment  within  3 
months  of  the  time  a  petition  is  initi- 
ated, and  that  this  report  be  Included 
in  the  Commerce  Department's  report 
to  the  President.  Moreover,  the 
amendment  requires  a  separate  state- 
ment of  concurrence  or  dissent  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense— the  chief 
Cabinet  officer  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  national  security  determina- 
tions. 


Again,  nothing  in  this  amendment 
should  be  understood  as  undercutting 
the  Commerce  Department.  The  stat- 
ute as  it  stands  gives  the  responsibility 
to  the  Commerce  Department  for  good 
reason.  But  I  believe  we  need  to  for- 
malize and  make  explicit  the  Defense 
Department's  responsibility  in  malting 
this  national  security  determinatioiL 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  knows  the 
needs  of  the  defense  industrial  base, 
and  his  Department  should  have  an 
explicit  role  in  making  a  decision  on 
the  impact  of  imports. 

Finally,  this  amendment  increases 
the  visibility  of  the  entire  section  232 
process  the  results  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  the 
President's  final  determination,  are  to 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register- 
excluding,  of  course,  any  information 
that  is  classified  or  deemed  business 
confidential.  This  increases  the  visibil- 
ity of  the  entire  process.  The  petition- 
ing parties,  the  Congress,  and  the 
public  at  large  deserve  to  know  the 
basis  on  which  such  decisions  are 
made.  The  present  law  has  become  a 
dead  letter  and  the  petitioners— the 
ferroalloys  Industry  and  the  machine 
tool  builders  included— have  lost  faith 
in  the  operation  of  the  law.  If  the  data 
are  not  restricted  for  a  sufficient 
reason,  petitioners  should  know  why  a 
decision  has  been  made. 

Does  this  amendment  open  a  broad 
new  avenue  of  trade  relief?  It  does  not. 
However,  it  does  create  a  realistic 
avenue  of  relief  when  vital  defense 
sectors  of  the  economy  are  threatened 
by  imports.  It  breathes  life  into  a  mor- 
ibund statute  and  supports  the  origl- 
lud  Intent  of  Congress:  That  national 
security  be  understood  to  encompass 
economic  security  for  critical  sectors 
of  our  industrial  base. 

Which  industries  can  expect  relief 
under  this  legislation?  Surely  indus- 
tries such  as  the  ferroalloy  producers 
should  have  reason  for  hope.  In  addi- 
tion, crucial  high  technology  sectors, 
such  as  the  semiconductor  manufac- 
turers, should  consider  how  this  legis- 
lation applies  to  their  situations. 
Emerging  technologies  such  as  fiber 
optics  and  ceramics  may  t>e  eligible. 

We  need  to  get  beyond  the  idea  that 
national  security  is  solely  a  f  tmctlon  of 
how  many  troops  and  weapons  we  can 
field.  The  ability  to  sustain  our  de- 
fense production  base  and  support  our 
military  in  time  of  crisis  is  an  impor- 
tant measure  of  our  national  securi- 
ty—and of  our  strength  as  a  nation.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  legislation  will 
make  an  important  contribution  to 
safegxiarding  our  national  security 
base. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  article  XXI  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  [OATTl 
specifically  allows  a  government  to 
take  action  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  essential  security  interests. 


Nothing  In  this  amendment  abridges 
the  authority  of  the  President.  Noth- 
ing here  requires  the  President  to  do 
anything  other  than  make  a  timely  de- 
termination when  this  country's  na- 
tional security  is  in  question.  But  it 
provides  an  impoitant  expression  of 
Congressional  confidence  in  a  statute 
that  should  be  the  baseline  of  our 
trade  policy.  Whether  Senators  are  de- 
voted to  a  purist's  view  of  free  trade  or 
hardened  by  the  trade  crisis,  I  hope 
they  will  support  this  important 
Eunendment  enhancing  our  national 
security  interests. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  short  let  me 
say  this,  that  under  the  present  law 
the  Commerce  Department  has  1  year 
to  make  determinations  and  to  submit 
recommendations  to  the  President 
under  section  232  of  the  Trade  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1962.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  would  compress  that  time 
Into  6  months  rather  than  1  year. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  industry 
petition  which  says  that  the  industry 
is  being  injured  by  imports  and  that 
injury  threatens  to  Impair  the  nation- 
al security  is  considered  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  for  a  year  and  then 
the  Commerce  Department  submits  its 
recommendation  to  the  President. 
There  Is  no  time  limit  on  the  Presi- 
dent, no  time  requirement  in  which  he 
has  to  make  a  determination  and  take 
such  action  as  is  necessary  to  adjust 
the  imports  so  that  they  no  longer 
threaten  to  impair  national  security. 
He  may  take  6  months;  he  may  take  a 
year;  he  may  take  18  months;  he  may 
take  2  years  or  longer.  Under  this 
amendment,  he  would  have  90  days  in 
which  to  say  yes  or  to  say  no.  And  if 
he  says  no,  then  he  should  so  state  in 
the  Federal  Register,  and  give  his  rea- 
sons for  that  decision. 

Under  this  amendment,  not  only 
would  the  Commerce  Department 
have  a  decision  to  make  but  within 
that  6-month  period  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  have  3  months  in 
which  to  make  recommendations. 

The  Department  of  Defense  report 
would  go  along  as  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  report  to  the 
President.  Then  the  President  would 
have  all  of  this  information  on  which 
to  make  a  Judgment.  He  would  have 
the  Department  of  Commerce  recom- 
mendations, the  Department  of  De- 
fense recommendations,  and  a  state- 
ment from  the  Defense  Department 
sajring  whether  or  not  they  concur, 
whether  or  not  they  dissent.  The 
President  then  would  have  90  days  in 
which  to  make  his  decision,  and  if  his 
decision  is  negative,  as  I  have  stated, 
he  must  say  so  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  the  Federal  Register  then  would 
lay  it  out,  as  to  what  the  reasons  are 
for  the  Industry  petition's  rejection. 
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Not  only  would  the  petitioners  final- 
ly   understand,    not    after    waiting 


months  and  years,  as  was  the  case 
with  ferroalloys,  but  they  would  un- 
derstand the  disposition  of  their  case 
within  6  months  plus  90  days— they 
would  understand  by  reading  the  Fed- 
eral Register— Just  what  the  reasons 
were  for  the  turndown.  The  public 
would  know  and  Congress  would  know. 
If  Congress  feels  then  that  some 
action  should  be  taken  then  to  amend 
our  trade  laws  dealing  with  national 
security.  Congress  could  act. 

For  the  present  time,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  seen  these  things 
go  on  and  on  and  on.  We  have  seen  the 
ferroalloys  industry,  for  example, 
wither  on  the  vine.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant industry.  It  is  not  a  labor-inten- 
sive industry.  There  are  not  more  than 
3,600  employees  in  the  United  States 
in  this  industry,  not  more  than  450  In 
West  Virginia. 

We  cannot  have  airplane  engines,  we 
cannot  have  medical  stainless  steel  in- 
struments, we  cannot  have  Jet  engines, 
we  cannot  have  missiles,  we  cannot 
have  tanks  and  guns  and  submarines  if 
we  don't  have  the  ferroalloys.  We 
cannot  have  the  girders  to  build 
bridges. 

The  ferroalloys  are  vital,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  major  supplier  of 
some  of  these  ores  and  ferroalloys  is 
South  Africa.  Of  course,  we  can  always 
fall  back  on  the  second  major  supplier, 
the  Soviet  Union.  Think  of  that. 

Here  we  are  with  serious  threats  to 
vital  industries  that  are  important  to 
the  national  security  of  this  country: 
and  unless  we  do  something  to  put 
teeth  into  this  law  and  speed  up  the 
process,  we  are  going  to  see  industry 
after  Industry  perish  in  this  country, 
industries  that  are  vital  to  the  nation- 
al security. 

This  amendment  does  not  make  any 
changes  in  the  fundamental  policy  of 
this  country  concerning  trade  in  gen- 
eral. I  am  only  talking  about  section 
232,  which  deals  with  national  securi- 
ty. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  willing  to 
vote  on  this  amendment  quickly.  I 
hope  there  will  not  be  a  tabling 
motion.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on 
the  sunendment.  I  have  made  my  case, 
and  I  rest  it  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
win  withdraw  this  amendment,  and  I 
will  indicate  why. 

First,  on  the  argument  of  national 
security,  we  can  have  lots  of  debates 
about  tills  administration,  but  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  accuse  it  of  being  in- 
sensitive in  their  minds  to  what  they 
think  the  national  security  is.  They 
are  opposed  to  this  amendment.  But 
that  is  not  why  I  oppose  it. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  because  it 
has  some  significant  trading  complica- 
tions, and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia referred  to  those  trading  compli- 
cations. I  think  it  is  basically  a  trade 
amendment. 


I  have  misgivings  about  giving  the 
Defense  Department  any  further  Ju- 
risdiction over  whether  or  not  some- 
thing involving  trade  relates  to  the  na- 
tional security.  We  have  enough  diffi- 
culty now  on  export  licenses  for  many 
of  our  companies  that  are  selling 
things  that  anybody  can  buy  in  the 
world,  but  our  companies  have  diffi- 
culty selling  them  be<»use  of  export 
trade  licenses.  That  is  a  trade  argu- 
ment. 

My  real  argument  is  this:  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  now  liad  six  or 
seven  hearings  on  the  subject  of  trade. 
It  is  my  hope  to  mark  up  a  trade  bill  in 
September,  if  there  is  a  hope  of  get- 
ting one,  and  I  do  not  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  the  hope  of  getting  one.  I 
have  to  be  very  realistic.  Clearly,  the 
administration  does  not  like  the 
House-passed  trade  bill;  and  if  the 
Senate  were  to  pass  a  bill  like  that,  it 
would  be  vetoed,  and  I  ttilnk  the  veto 
would  be  sustained.  But  I  do  have 
some  hope  that  if  Senators  can  agree 
upon  a  trade  bill,  there  might  be  a  pos- 
sibllity  of  negotiating  with  the  Hotise 
and  getting  a  bill  the  administration 
would  accept.  I  think  the  administra- 
tion is  willing  to  give  some  in  this 
area— not  as  much  as  some  would  like, 
but  some. 

Whether  or  not  we  get  a  trade  bill 
really  depends  upon  whether  all  the 
parties— House,  Senate,  and  the  Presi- 
dent—can somehow  coalesce  their  dif- 
ferences to  a  sufficient  mass  to  get  to- 
gether on  a  bill.  If  not,  there  will  not 
be  one.  It  is  still  my  hope  to  mark  one 
up. 

We  have  had  six  or  seven  hearings. 
We  had  one  set  for  this  week  on  sec- 
tion 232,  the  section  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  talking  about. 

Often  in  this  body  we  have  seen  the 
situation  where,  in  order  to  forestall  a 
vote,  a  committee  chairman  will  say, 
"I  promise  you  a  hearing." 

This  hearing  was  set  and  was  post- 
poned from  this  week  until  next 
Wednesday  at  the  request  of  one  of 
the  senior  Democrats  on  the  Finance 
Committee  who  wants  to  bring  some 
witnesses.  At  this  request,  I  postponed 
it  until  this  Wednesday.  There  is  no 
harm  in  that,  because  there  was  no  in- 
tention on  my  part  to  start  a  markup 
on  the  bill  until  after  Labor  Day. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  be  willing  to  withdraw  this 
amendment  until  we  finish  our  hear- 
ing on  Wednesday  and  until  I  have  at 
least  an  attempt  to  try  to  mark  up  the 
trade  bill.  I  do  not  want  to  try  to  fili- 
buster; it  is  not  my  nature.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  withdrawn,  I  will  have  to 
discuss  it  at  some  length  tonight.  I 
hope  that,  in  a  spirit  of  comity,  it  is 
understood  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee is  not  delaying  this.  We  had  hear- 
ings scheduled  and  had  to  change  it 
for  a  1-week  delay  at  the  request  of  a 
senior  Democrat. 
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I  hope  the  Senator  can  withdraw 
this  amendment  and  give  us  a  chance 
to  finish  our  work. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
puts  us  in  a  dilemma.  This  is  a  good 
amendment.  This  amendment  is 
almost  identical  to  the  provision  in  the 
Finance  Committee  trade  bill.  It  is  a 
bipartisan  trade  bill.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  all  agree  on  this  trade  bill. 

I  am  confident  that  when  we  do 
have  a  markup  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, we  will  report  out  this  provi- 
sion. There  is  very  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  about  that,  and  I  doubt  that 
there  Is  much  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee about  that.  So  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  is  bipartisan.  It  is  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  offered 
virtually  the  same  amendment  some 
time  ago  and  has  strong  support  from 
others  not  on  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  question  is.  what  do  we  do  here 
about  this?  It  is  a  good  amendment. 

It  is  a  dilemma  because  there  is  no 
guarantee,  unfortunately,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  trade  bill  in  this  Con- 
gress. Many  of  us  want  to  see  a  trade 
biU.  I  do  not  want  a  protectionist  bill 
or  a  free  trade  bill.  I  think  most  of  us 
In  this  body  want  a  good  trade  bill. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  good  trade  bill.  In  fact. 
I  think  It  is  unlikely  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  good  trade  bill  unless  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  or  others  can  guarantee 
that  we  will.  I  know  they  cannot  make 
those  guarantees  now.  I  wish  they 
would. 

So  we  are  faced  with  a  very  good 
amendment.  The  amendment  only 
asks  that  the  time  period  within  which 
these  decisions  are  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  speeded  up  a  little.  A  year  for 
the  Department  to  decide,  plus  an  in- 
definite period  for  the  President  to 
make  up  his  mind,  is  too  long.  The 
amendment  basically  tightens  that  up. 
That  is  all  it  does.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  amendment. 

So  I  suggest  that  even  though  this  is 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  trade  bill, 
it  is  still  very  closely  related  to  the  De- 
fense Department  authorization  bill. 
After  all.  we  are  talking  about  nation- 
al security  here.  This  is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  amend  section  301  or  section 
201.  That  is  not  what  this  Is.  It  is  an 
amendment  directly  related  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
puts  us  In  a  dilemma.  This  is  a  good 
amendment.  This  amendment  is 
almost  identical  to  the  provision  in  the 
Finance  Committee  bill.  It  is  a  biparti- 
san trade  bilL  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats all  agree  on  this  trade  bill. 

I  am  confident  that  when  we  do 
have  a  markup  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, we  will  report  out  this  provi- 
sion. There  is  very  little  doubt  in  my 
mind  about  that,  and  I  doubt  that 


there  is  much  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee about  that.  So  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. It  is  bipartisan.  It  is  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  of- 
fered virtually  the  same  amendment 
some  time  ago  and  had  strong  support 
from  others  not  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  question  is,  what  do  we  do 
about  this?  It  is  a  good  amendment. 

It  is  a  dilemma  because  there  is  no 
guarantee,  unfortunately,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  trade  bill  in  this  Con- 
gress. Many  of  us  want  to  see  a  trade 
bill.  I  do  not  wtuit  a  protectionist  bill 
or  a  free  trade  bill.  I  think  most  of  us 
in  this  body  want  a  good  trade  bill. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  good  trade  bill.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  is  unlikely  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  good  trade  bill  unless  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  or  others  can  guarantee 
that  we  will.  I  know  they  cannot  make 
those  guarantees  now.  I  wish  they 
would. 

So  we  are  faced  with  a  very  good 
amendment.  The  amendment  only 
asks  that  the  time  period  within  which 
these  decisions  are  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  speeded  up  a  little.  A  year  for 
the  Department  to  decide,  plus  an  in- 
definite period  for  the  President  to 
make  up  his  mind,  is  too  long.  The 
amendment  basically  tightens  that  up. 
That  is  all  it  does.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  amendment. 

So  1  suggest  that  even  though  this  is 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  trade  bill, 
it  is  still  very  closely  related  to  the  De- 
fense Department  authorization  bill. 
After  all.  we  are  talking  about  nation- 
al security  here.  This  is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  amend  section  301  or  section 
201.  That  is  not  what  this  is.  It  is  an 
amendment  directly  related  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

D  1940 

So  like  all  dUemmas  there  is  no  easy 
solution,  there  is  no  definite  solution, 
I  suggest,  because  it  was  a  good 
amendment,  because  there  is  very 
strong  agreement  in  this  body  to  it 
and  because  there  is  no  guarantee  we 
are  going  to  have  a  trade  bill  this  year 
and  because  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
national  security  that  we  adopt  the 
amendment  and  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
first,  let  me  say  that  the  Democratic 
leader  has  pointed  out  a  very  real 
problem  in  our  trade  laws.  These  cases 
brought  under  section  232  of  the 
Trade  Act  can  go  on  forever. 

The  machine  tool  care  is  a  case  in 
point.  That  case  was  fUed  in  March 
1983  and  finally  wrapped  up  in  May 
1986.  It  went  on  for  3  years  and  2 
months. 

Clearly,  the  time  should  be  short- 
ened, and  to  that  end  at  least  a  couple 
of  bills  have  been  Introduced  and.  as 


the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee pointed  out,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
hearing  on  Wednesday.  There  are  a 
couple  of  different  proposals. 

Senator  Btro  has  outlined  his  view 
of  how  the  precise  procedure  for  232 
cases  should  be  written. 

I  point  out  that  one  of  the  differ- 
ences between  his  biU  and  the  bill  that 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Grasslkt— 
both  would  provide  for  a  90-day  period 
of  time  for  the  President  to  make  up 
his  mind— but  Senator  Grasslet's  bill 
provides  that  after  the  90  days.  If  the 
President  does  not  act,  then  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  put  into  place  automati- 
cally. That  automatic  institution  of 
the  Secretary's  recommendation  is  not 
in  the  bill  of  Senator  Byrd. 

Which  is  the  best  of  those  two  ideas, 
I  am  not  sure.  That  is  what  hearings 
are  all  about. 

I  know  that  Senator  Packwood  feels 
very  strongly  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee should  act  on  a  trade  bill.  We 
have  had  a  very  busy  year  this  year,  as 
everyone  knows.  But  I  have  spoken 
with  Senator  Packwood  very  frequent- 
ly about  the  need  for  trade  legislation. 

I  also  know  that  the  majority  leader 
feels  very  strongly  that  the  Senate 
should  act  on  trade  legislation. 
Whether  we  get  the  job  done  remains 
to  be  seen.  We  certainly  hope  so. 

I  can  say  that  nmny,  many  discus- 
sions are  going  on.  My  hope  would  be 
that  we  could  have  a  fast  markup  and 
fast  floor  action,  not  on  the  bill  that 
would  please  everybody,  or  even  any- 
body, but  on  a  good  positive  approach 
to  tightening  up  our  trade  laws  but 
still  passing  a  bill  which  would  be 
signed  by  the  President. 

My  hope  would  be  that  the  process 
could  go  forward  and  that  we  in  the 
Finance  Committee  could  deal  with 
this  matter  after  hearings  on  Wednes- 
day. I  know  that  that  is  our  intention. 

No  one  in  this  Senate  more  respects 
the  institution  than  the  distinguished 
Democratic  leader,  and  I  know  he  real- 
ize more  than  any  of  us  the  appropri- 
ate role  of  the  committee  structure 
and  the  desirability  of  utilizing  that 
structure  to  work  out  legislation. 

There  are  times  when  a  committee 
will  not  act,  when  a  committee  does 
not  want  to  act.  when  a  chairman  does 
not  want  to  act.  In  those  instances  it  is 
appropriate  to  bring  a  matter  to  the 
floor.  But  when  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee sincerely  wants  to  act,  it  is  going  to 
hold  hearings,  my  hope  would  be  that 
we  in  the  Finance  Committee  would  be 
given  that  opportunity  which  Is  Just  4 
dajrs  away. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  causes  me  some  distress 
because  I  am  terribly  anxious  to  get 
on  with  a  trade  bill  and  we  have  been 
working  on   this.   It  Is  a  bipartisan 
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measure.  As  has  been  stated,  we  have 
had  several  hearings  in  the  Finance 
Committee  and,  as  mentioned,  we  have 
one  coming  up  this  Wednesday  on  this 
very  matter. 

I  personally  have  great  concerns 
about  tampering  with  the  discretion  of 
the  President  in  the  limitation  placed 
upon  him  of  90  days.  It  reduces,  it 
seems  to  me,  his  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate a  solution  to  some  of  these  mat- 
ters. 

At  the  same  time,  I  share  the  con- 
cerns. My  State  is  a  machine  tool 
State,  and  we  have  t>een  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  case  that  has  been  men- 
tioned here  before  under  232. 

Nonetheless,  I  would  hope  this 
amendment  would  not  be  pressed  be- 
cause the  entire  trade  situation  is 
going  to  be  reviewed  in  this  compre- 
hensive bill.  I  think  it  is  the  most  sub- 
stantial trade  bill  that  we  have  consid- 
ered certainly  since  I  have  been  here 
and  on  the  Finance  Committee. 

These  hearings  are  extremely  useful. 
They  are  not  a  pro  forma  gesture.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  not  only  heard 
from  witnesses  from  both  sides  and  a 
multitude  of  issues  but  it  gives  us  a 
chance  as  a  committee  to  decide  what 
we  believe  is  best  in  trying  to  achieve 
the  goals. 

So,  therefore,  I  woiild  hope  we 
would  be  given  a  chance  in  this. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  everyone  on 
the  Finance  Committee  wants  to  have 
a  trade  bill.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
anybody  there  who  says  no,  let  us  do 
nothing,  everything  is  fine.  That  is 
certainly  not  the  case. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  put  to- 
gether a  bill  that  considers  all  the  as- 
pects following  the  hearings,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  meet  the  satisfaction  of 
Members  of  both  sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
loathe  to  press  action  on  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time.  I  know  that  Sena- 
tors are  tired.  I  know  that  Senators 
have  reservations  on  planes  and  they 
have  other  commitments.  I  do  not  like 
to  be  put  in  a  position  here  of  delaying 
the  Senate  and  inconveniencing  my 
colleagues. 

The  problem  here,  however,  Mr. 
President,  and  we  all  know  it,  is  that 
no  trade  legislation  is  going  to  pass 
this  Congress  and  be  put  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  this  year.  And  even  if  he 
were  presented  with  such  a  bill,  he 
would  not  sign  it.  We  all  know  that. 
We  know  it.  We  only  have  5  more 
days,  or  6,  before  recess.  Those  days 
are  going  to  be  completely  filled  with 
other  matters.  We  have  4  weeks  when 
we  come  back  from  recess  before  we  go 
back  for  the  October  adjournment 
sine  die  if  that  occuirs,  and  the  Finance 
Committee  is  very  busy  in  dealing  with 
the  tax  reform  legislation. 

We  Just  know  that  for  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  get  together  on  legisla- 
tion pused  by  both  Houses  dealing 


with  comprehensive  trade  policies  of 
this  country— we  know  that  is  not 
going  to  be  done  this  year. 

So  what  do  we  do  then?  Do  we  wait? 
When  will  it  happen  next  year?  We 
come  in  as  a  new  Congress  and  have  to 
start  the  whole  process  all  over  again. 
The  committees  have  hearings  all  over 
again.  This  thing  will  go  on  and  on 
and  on. 

We  have  talked  imtil  we  are  blue  in 
the  face. 

I  have  talked  to  the  President  down 
in  the  Oval  Office  about  ferroalloys. 
Other  Senators  have  talked  about  tex- 
tiles and  shoes.  Others  have  talked 
about  steel. 

These  pleas  just  continue  to  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  The  State  Department  does 
not  hear  us.  This  administration  does 
not  hear  us.  Our  industries  are  going 
overseas.  Our  manufacturing  base  con- 
tinues to  be  eroded  and,  if  we  get  into 
another  war,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  the  smokestack  industries,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  industries  that 
produce  the  goods  and  weapons  of 
war,  but  we  won't  have  them. 

And  if  I  thought  for  one  moment 
that  a  piece  of  trade  legislation  would 
be  reported  out  before  this  Congress 
goes  out,  acted  upon,  goes  to  confer- 
ence, comes  back,  is  put  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk  and  he  would  sign  it,  I 
would  say  yes,  that  is  the  committee 
process.  That  \b  the  legislative  process. 
That  is  the  way  we  ought  to  go. 

But  we  have  tried  and  at  every  point 
of  the  way  we  are  promised  this  by  the 
administration,  we  are  promised  that 
by  the  administration.  And  I  am  not 
saying  it  is  all  just  this  administration. 
We  have  seen  this  happen  before.  But 
this  is  a  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill.  This  bill  has  to  do 
with  our  national  security. 

Senator  Nunn  said  a  few  days  ago  it 
is  time  that  we  take  up  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  deals  with  national  securi- 
ty in  this  country,  that  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  this  country.  That  is  what  this 
bill  is  all  about.  And  that  is  what  this 
amendment  is  all  about. 

Now  we  have  an  amendment  here 
that  is  in  the  security  interest  of  this 
coimtry.  We  have  an  amendment  that 
is  in  the  interest  of  our  national  secu- 
rity and  it  is  being  offered  to  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  and  that,  too,  is  a  part 
of  the  legislative  process.  We  all  know 
that. 

I  hesitate  to  appear  to  be  bullheaded 
and  stubborn  and  say,  well,  I  want  to 
go  to  a  vote,  but  I  am  Just  faced  with 
this  dilemma.  We  are  not  going  to  get 
this  any  other  way.  We  are  not  going 
to  get  it  if  we  wait  on  the  committee 
to  report  out  legislation  and  expect 
that  legislation  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  We  are  not  going  to  do  it, 
and  this  is  just  a  small  part,  as  I  say. 
This  deals  with  the  national  security 
side,  section  232,  and  our  ferroaUoy  in- 
dustries, our  machine  tools  industries, 
the  other  industries  that  have  a  role 


In  the  national  security  because  they 
create  products  that  are  important  to 
the  national  defense  and  should  not 
have  to  petition  and  wait  and  wait  and 
wait  and  wither  and  Just  become 
anemic  while  awaiting  a  decision  that 
never  comes.  And  when  it  does  come, 
it  is  too  late  and  it  is  against  them. 

That  is  the  dilemma  I  am  in.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever,  in  28  years  here, 
offered  an  amendment  and  withdrawn 
it.  The  managers  of  the  DOD  bill  have 
labored  and  worked  hard.  Senators 
have  waited  here.  They  are  waiting 
now.  I  know  they  wish  I  would  sit 
down. 

But  I  am  in  a  dilemma.  I  think  it  Is 
in  the  best  interest  of  this  country 
that  this  Senate  vote  on  this  tonight. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  move  to  table 
the  amendment,  let  us  have  a  vote  one 
way  or  the  other. 

D  1950 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  not  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  tabled  before  I  can  say 
a  word  or  two. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sorry  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
go  to  a  vote  on  this. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
talked  about  national  security.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  case,  no  case 
pending  under  section  232  today  any- 
place in  this  whole  Government;  not 
in  the  Commerce  Department.  Noth- 
ing has  been  filed. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia talks  about  the  need  for  urgency 
and  there  may  or  not  be  a  trade  bill, 
there  is  nothing  even  pending  involv- 
ing the  national  security  now  or  that 
anyone  knows  about  under  this  section 
that  is  going  to  make  any  difference 
whether  or  not  this  amendment 
passes. 

So  all  I  am  asking  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor extend  the  decency  to  the  commit- 
tee which  has  jurisdiction,  which  has  a 
hearing  pending  and  which  hopes  to 
have  a  trade  bill,  to  give  us  to  chance 
to  work  our  will  on  this. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  the  na- 
tional security  will  not  be  jeopardized 
if  this  amendment  does  not  pass. 
There  is  nothing  pending  anjrplace  in 
the  Goverrunent  to  which  this  amend- 
ment, if  it  is  passed,  if  it  is  in  the  bill 
and  becomes  law.  will  have  any  effect 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  BYRD.  lii.  President.  I  imder- 
stand  the  President  has  deferred  a 
formal  decision  in  a  section  232  case. 
The  final  decision  in  the  machine  tool 
case  has  been  deferred. 

I  will  tell  you.  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator says  there  is  no  case  pending. 
This  process  has  become  so  rotten 
that  the  Industries  in  this  country 
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have  thrown  up  their  hands.  What  is 
the  use?  Their  petitions  are  going  to 
be  turned  down,  and  their  petitions 
are  going  to  be  hanging  there  month 
after  month  after  month.  And  the 
months  go  by  and  the  industries  do 
not  hear  a  thing.  And,  after  months. 
or  years,  in  some  cases,  they  are 
turned  down.  That  Is  why  the  whole 
process  has  become  so  devastating  to 
the  industries  in  this  country  that 
produce  goods  that  are  vital  to  the  na- 
tional security.  No  wonder,  there  is  no 
use  to  petition. 

Mr.  LONG.  Bfr.  President,  ordinari- 
ly. I  would  support  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  in 
his  request  that  this  matter  be  de- 
ferred until  the  Finance  Committee 
can  act  on  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  this  case.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  could  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  personally  will  vote  for  it. 
Let  me  explain  my  reasons. 

As  one  who  once  served  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee— where  I 
served  and  enjoyed  it  very  much;  it 
has  always  been  a  very  fine  commit- 
tee—I would  point  out  the  reason  the 
Finance  Committee  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  is  because  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
revenue.  And  trade,  traditionally,  was 
a  matter  of  raising  revenue.  It  had  to 
do  with  tariffs,  it  had  to  do  with 
quotas,  and,  so,  in  the  beginning,  that 
was  the  principal  way  we  financed  our 
Government,  not  by  an  income  tax.  It 
was  against  the  Constitution  back  at 
that  time.  You  financed  the  Govern- 
ment plainly  by  a  tax  on  imports  or  a 
tariff.  That  is  why  the  jurisdiction 
here  is  in  the  Finance  Committee. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reve- 
nue involved  in  this  amendment.  All 
we  are  talking  about  is  a  determina- 
tion that  has  to  do  with  national  de- 
fense. In  other  words,  under  law,  the 
President  is  required  to  make  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  the  imports  are  in 
the  process  of  destroying  an  industry 
and  whether  that,  in  turn,  is  going  to 
imperil  our  national  defense. 

Now.  the  problem  which  the  amend- 
ment addresses  itself  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  forever  to  make  decisions.  He 
can  take  from  now  until  as  long  as  the 
good  Lord  leaves  him  here  on  this 
planet,  if  he  is  still  President.  And  the 
next  President  can  take  his  entire 
term,  and  the  next  President  can  take 
his  entire  term. 

So  the  President  can  jiist  sit  there 
with  it.  He  does  not  even  have  to  look 
at  it;  Just  do  not  bother. 

And,  as  the  distinguished  Democrat- 
ic leader  pointed  out,  tiiat  is  why  it  is 
so  frustrating  and  that  people  do  not 
even  file  their  petition.  What  is  the 
point?  There  is  no  hope.  Nothing  is 
going  to  happen.  It  will  just  sit  there 
forever.  If  you  get  a  decision  at  all,  it 
might  be  unfavorable.  But,  in  any 
event,  there  wiU  be  no  decision. 


All  that  is  requested  here  is  that  the 
President  make  a  decision  not  in  3 
years— please  luiderstand,  he  could 
take  forever.  He  does  not  have  to 
make  a  decision  at  all.  He  does  not 
have  to  ever  make  the  decision  even  if 
the  Secretary  of  E>efense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  advises  it.  So  it  is 
simply  to  require  the  President  to 
make  up  his  mind  at  some  point,  and  I 
believe  in  this  it  would  be  90  days. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  amendment  really  relates  to  a 
matter  not  of  trade— because  the  trade 
part  of  oiu-  jurisdiction  is  a  revenue 
aspect.  The  problem  here  is  not  the 
money  you  make  by  trading  with 
somebody,  the  problem  is  whether  you 
can  afford  to  sacrifice  the  industry. 
Under  those  circumstances.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  like  to  see  the  Senate 
make  a  decision.  Are  we  going  to  make 
a  decision  if  we  do  not  vote  on  the 
amendment?  Well,  only  the  good  Lord 
knows.  It  might  happen  and  again  it 
might  not  happen. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned.  I 
will  not  be  here  next  year  or  the  year 
after  that.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
President  decide  a  matter  of  this  sort 
rather  than  simply  delay  it  forever.  I 
have  no  doubt  if  we  get  a  bill  out  of 
the  Finance  Committee  we  will  recom- 
mend something  of  this  sort  that  has 
been  suggested. 

But  I  see  nothing  wrong.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  the  amendment  being  on  a 
bill  out  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, because  the  decision  that  is 
sought  is  really  a  decision  relating  to 
national  defense. 

Several  Senators.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
saw  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
rise.  Are  you  going  to  talk  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  on  this 
amendment.  Might  I  make  a  sugges- 
tion? I  assume  there  is  going  to  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  final  passage.  Perhaps 
we  could  stack  the  votes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  It  is  my  intention 
to  move  to  table  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  want  to  cut  anybody  off  who 
wants  to  debate  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hamsphire  has  a  reason- 
able suggestion,  because  we  can 
handle  the  other  amendments.  I  be- 
lieve, on  this  bill  within  the  next  5 
minutes.  I  believe  we  have  the  amend- 
ment worked  out  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin.  We  have  technical 
amendments. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not  want  to 
mislead  you.  I  do  not  want  to  put  this 
amendment  last.  I  want  to  move  to 
table  to  see  what  happens. 


Mr.  NUNN.  What  I  am  suggesting  Is 
that  we  complete  these  other  matters 
and  then  perhaps  stack  the  rollcalls. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  I  think  I 
would  object  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  about  to  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  sure  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  wishes  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator 
could  probably  secure  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  making  it  contin- 
gent upon  the  tabling  motion  succeed- 
ing, or  whatever  you  want  to  do. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  probably  should  move  to  table 
the  amendment  now. 

If  the  Senator  is  asking  for  5  min- 
utes to  speak  on  the  bill.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. I  Just  want  to  move  to  table 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  I 
was  seeking  to  do. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  just  yield 
the  floor  for  the  moment  and  let  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  speak. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy.  I 
will  only  be  about  5  minutes.  I  know 
Senators  are  anxious,  including  this 
Senator,  to  get  out.  But  I  do  feel  it  is 
important  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
sound  a  warning— sound  a  warning— 
about— may  we  have  order.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  we  have 
order,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  sound  a 
warning  of  the  impending  and  danger- 
ous decline  in  the  state  of  our  national 
defense  preparedness.  I  do  make  that 
statement  loudly  and  I  make  it  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Preparedness  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  early  1980's  we 
substantially  increased  defense  spend- 
ing across  the  board.  Not  surprisingly, 
most  of  the  standard  measurements  of 
preparedness  began  to  rise. 

But  beginning  in  1984,  substantial 
cuts  were  made  in  the  levels  of  fund- 
ing anticipated  by  the  preceding  5- 
year  defense  plans.  And  where  were 
the  cuts  made?  Largely  in  those  ac- 
counts that  are  "outlay-rich."  as  we 
say.  In  the  defense  bill,  the  most 
outlay  rich  account  is  the  operations 
and  maintenance  account.  O&M  has 
been  cut  deeply  from  levels  anticipat- 
ed in  the  5-year  defense  plans.  Cuts  in 
funds  associated  with  force  structure 
and  procurement  of  major  weapons 
systems  have  been  cut  also,  but  the 


O&M  account  has  been  cut  dispropor- 
tionately as  measured  against  needs. 

So  what  has  happened?  What  does 
happen  when  you  keep  increasing 
force  structure,  keep  adding  major 
weapons,  but  cut  back  on  operations 
and  maintenance  funds?  You  begin  to 
cut  back  on  training.  You  begin  to 
defer  maintenance  on  ships,  aircraft 
and  land  vehicles.  You  begin  to  defer 
maintenance  on  real  property— on 
living  and  working  quarters,  on  run- 
ways and  so  on. 

The  backlogs  of  deferred  mainte- 
nance on  both  equipment  and  real 
property  begin  to  grow.  You  cut  down 
on  the  purchase  of  spare  parts  and 
ammunition.  That's  what  happens. 
And  that  is  what  is  happening. 

The  irony  is,  we  have  been  through 
this  before.  Remember  how  things 
were  in  the  late  1970's?  We  had  ships 
that  could  not  sail.  We  literally  had 
ships  tied  up  for  lack  of  trained  crew 
and  lack  of  spare  parts.  We  had  air- 
craft that  could  not  fly.  We  literally 
had  some  of  the  most  modem  aircraft 
in  the  world  sitting  useless  on  the 
ramp.  If  you  looked  up  their  tailpipes 
you  saw  there  were  no  engines.  Air- 
craft were  being  canibalized  for  lack  of 
spare  parts.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  testified  before  the  Congress 
that  he  commanded  a  hollow  Army. 
Our  military  services  had  become 
slumlords,  so  run  down  were  the  living 
and  working  conditions  of  our  service- 
men and  women.  I  know  my  colleagues 
remember  that  sorry  state  of  affairs. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago.  and  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  any  one  administration. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness.  I  want  my  col- 
leagues to  know  we  are  headed  right 
back  to  that  sorry  situation.  We  are 
heading  right  back  toward  a  hollow 
force  structure.  We  are  headed  right 
back  toward  the  situation  of  danger- 
ous defense  unpreparedness  in  which 
we  found  ourselves  not  so  long  ago  and 
from  which  we  extricated  ourselves  at 
such  great  expense.  And  we  are 
headed  back  there  for  the  same  reason 
we  got  into  that  mess  in  those  days,  we 
are  not  providing  operations  and  main- 
tenance funds  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  force. 

Let  me  review  a  few  cardinal  figures. 
The  President  requested  $93  billion 
for  operations  and  maintenance  and 
readiness-related  accounts  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  bill  before  us  recom- 
mends $87.3  billion.  This  is  a  $5.7  bU- 
llon  cut.  Now  please  listen  carefully  to 
this:  The  level  of  spending  we  are  rec- 
ommending in  this  bill  for  operations 
and  maintenance  and  other  readiness 
accounts  for  which  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  is  responsible  is  $800 
million  less  than  this  year's  appropria- 
tions. It  is  less.  The  kind  of  spending  is 
literally  going  down  in  actual  terms, 
and  In  real  dollars.  We  are  going  to  be 
spending  less  in  fiscal  year  1987  on  the 


preparedness  accoimts  than  we  are 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Let  me  repeat  that  for  emphasis.  In 
fiscal  year  1987  there  will  be  less 
money  in  the  operations  and  mainte- 
nance accounts  and  in  the  other  readi- 
ness accoimts  for  which  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  is  responsible  than 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  Have  we  less  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  maintain?  No. 
Has  the  force  structure  been  cut?  No. 
the  niuiber  has  grown,  because  these 
weapons  ordered  years  ago  are  Just 
now  being  delivered.  Has  inflation 
been  eliminated?  No;  it  is  reduced  but 
it  is  still  there. 

So  in  the  face  of  increased  force 
structure  and  continuing  inflation,  we 
are  cutting  back  the  preparedness  ac- 
counts. The  result  will  be  another  dis- 
aster like  that  of  the  1970's. 

O&M  funding  has  been  cut  below 
last  year's  level  in  8  of  15  service  ac- 
counts. You  should  know,  for  instance, 
that  the  Air  Force  will  have  less  O&M 
money  next  year.  So  will  the  Navy.  So 
will  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  So  wiU  the 
Army  Reserve.  So  will  the  Navy  Re- 
serve. So  will  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  How  much  less  did  the 
Senator  say  the  Navy  will  have  next 
year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sorry.  I  do 
not  have  that  figure  with  me.  On  over- 
all, for  DOD  it  is  $800  million.  But  the 
point  is  it  is  not  growing  commensu- 
rate with  the  growing  force  structure. 

And  so  WiU  service  account.  All  of 
this  notwittistanding  next  year's 
larger  force  structure  requires  higher 
outlays  in  O&ML.  The  cuts  will  trans- 
late into  reduced  flying  hours,  steam- 
ing days,  and  training  days.  Depot 
maintenance  backlogs  will  grow  to 
over  $1  billion.  Ship  overhauls  will  be 
deferred.  Real  property  maintensuice 
backlogs  will  grow  to  over  $3.2  billion. 

Ammunition  problems  are  alarming. 
Current  shortaiiges  in  the  production 
base  and  ammo  procurement  are  al- 
ready affecting  readiness  and  sustain- 
ability.  As  an  example,  the  Navy  is 
back  to  cross-decking  ammunition 
again.  They  do  not  have  enough  to 
fully  stock  all  operational  ships.  Hear- 
ing testimony  reveals  we  have  a  $65 
billion  shortfall  in  the  production 
base.  Production  facilities  are  in  bad 
shape.  There  are  shortfalls  in  the  days 
of  supply  for  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  ammo  requirements.  Further.  I 
use  this  occasion  to  notify  and  warn 
my  colleagues  days  of  supply  of  am- 
munition is  going  to  begin  declining 
again,  starting  around  1990. 

Further,  the  economic  assumptions 
in  the  O&M  accounts  leave  little 
margin  for  error  or  adverse  events.  For 
example,  the  authorization  for  fuel  as- 
sumes the  price  of  oil  will  remain  at 
$12  per  barrel  crude  during  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1986  and  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  My  colleagues  know 
that  OPEC  has  recently  agreed  to  cut 


production  and  raise  prices— as  high  as 
$18  to  $22  per  baireL 

Where  will  that  shortfall  be  made 
up  in  the  event  It  only  goes  to  $1S?  It 
is  likely  to  go  that  high  and  probably 
higher.  You  will  know.  It  will  be  made 
up  by  forcing  the  services  to  cut  ba^ 
further  on  spending,  further  on  main- 
tenance.  further  on  spare  parts  and 
further  on  ammunition.  It  is  quite 
likely  indeed  that  the  services  are 
going  to  have  to  give  more  In  the  way 
of  funding  cuts  than  is  now  apparent. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  the  lessons 
of  the  past  about  short-shrifting  the 
readiness  accounts.  Perhaps  not.  In 
any  event.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  notify 
my  colleagues  about  very  worrisome 
trends.  I  hope  the  conferees  on  the  bill 
will  take  this  information  into  ac- 
count. 

I  hope  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee when  they  begin  to  do  their  work 
wiU  take  it  into  account,  and  the  Mem- 
bers will  take  it  into  account  when  the 
appropriations  bUls  get  on  the  floor, 
and  goes  to  conference. 

I  hope  all  Members  will  bear  that  In 
mind  this  year  and  in  the  coming 
years. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
doing  a  good  job  in  pointing  out  some 
of  these  deficiencies.  I  truly  do.  One 
thing  we  have  to  be  fervent  on  is  keep- 
ing up  O&M  and  accounts.  We  had 
the  sorry  spectacle  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  with  one  carrier  going  over  to 
relieve  another,  and  they  did  not  have 
enough  missUes  to  take  along  to  put 
on  the  airplanes.  They  had  to  cross 
deck  them  from  one  deck  to  the  other. 

We  are  in  the  sorry  state  right  now 
of  spending  many,  many  billions  of 
dollars  for  attack  submarines,  and  we 
are  proud  of  those  forces.  What  do  we 
do  with  what  they  are  going  to  shoot? 
It  is  classified  as  to  how  many  torpedo 
loads  we  have.  I  can  tell  you  this.  It  is 
well  under  two  torpedo  loads.  That  is 
not  classified.  The  actual  figure  is. 

If  we  get  into  a  real  honest-to-good- 
ness  shooting  war  what  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  is  right.  We  are  going  to 
be  out  there  shooting  water  slugs,  and 
scaring  people  with  bubbles. 

We  had  better  be  watching  out  for 
these  O&M  accounts.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense  to  spend  a  lot  of  money,  to 
spend  on  big  weapons  systems  for  the 
carriers  for  the  weapons  system  like 
submarines  canying  torpedoes  and  not 
buy  the  weapons  to  put  on  it.  It  is  pre- 
posterous. 

So  I  think  what  the  Senator  is  point- 
ing out  is  really  something  we  have  to 
look  at.  We  should  be  woridng  on  It 
next  year.  I  think  the  Senator  Is  doing 
a  service  by  pointing  it  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BX7MPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  very  brief. 

The  discussion  I  initiated  here  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  said  is  one  that 
should  have  had  a  lot  more  attention 
in  this  body  in  my  opinion.  A  few 
months  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  take 
$5.2  billion  away  from  some  of  the 
gold-plated  weapons  systems  and  pro- 
grams and  put  it  in  things  such  as 
spare  parts,  ammunition,  howitzers, 
and  so  on.  The  committee,  I  think,  did 
its  best  to  culdress  that  to  some  extent. 
I  would  like  to  hear  one  of  the  floor 
managers  talk  about  that.  I  think  we 
made  more  progress  this  year  in  ad- 
dressing the  shortage  of  ammunition 
supplies  than  we  have  made  in  some 
time.  I  personally  do  not  think  it  was 
enough.  The  committee  did,  I  think, 
probably  more  this  year  than  they 
have  done  in  years  past.  I  note  that 
the  committee  actually  has  provided 
more  money  for  Army  ammunition 
than  the  administration  requested, 
and  I  applaud  them  for  that. 

But  I  never  will  forget  how  I  got  in- 
terested in  this  issue.  I  got  interested 
in  it  incidentally  from  my  experience 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  We  never  seemed 
to  have  enough  of  any  of  the  mundane 
items.  We  always  had  plenty  of  the  big 
ticket  items,  but  we  never  had  the 
things  we  really  needed  to  fight  the 
war  with. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  the 
second  year  I  was  here  I  went  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  a  year. 
I  began  to  talk  to  some  of  the  admirals 
and  generals,  and  visit  some  of  the 
Navy  and  Army  bases  around.  I  never 
will  forget  going  down  to  Virginia  to 
talk  to  Admiral  Kidd,  who  at  that  time 
was  commander  of  all  of  our  Atlantic 
naval  forces.  And  I  said,  "Admiral,  if 
you  had  your  choice  between  a  nice, 
new.  fully  complemented  Nimitz  class 
carrier  and  a  huge  warehouse  full  of 
spare  parts,  which  would  you  choose?" 
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He  said.  "Senator,  I  will  take  the 
warehouse  full  of  spare  parts  in  a  bird 
dog  minute." 

Subsequent  to  that,  I  came  back  and 
began  to  discuss  that  issue  with  then 
Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown. 

Secretary  Brown  said,  "You  know. 
Congress  talks  a  good  game.  They 
always  talk  about  conventional  war- 
fare and  readiness  items.  But  when 
the  voting  begins,  it  is  always  for  the 
fancy,  gold-plated  big-ticket  items, 
never  those  mundane  things  that  you 
have  to  have  to  fight  the  kind  of  war 
we  are  most  likely  to  have  to  fight." 

I  am  not  on  this  committee  so  I  do 
not  get  to  have  much  input.  I  do  serve 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  it 
was  said  that  perhi^ifi  some  of  this 


could  be  addressed  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I  would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  on  what  the 
committee  did  in  addressing  particu- 
larly our  ammunition  shortfall  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  this  year  the  com- 
mittee decided  before  markup  we  were 
going  to  give  priority  to  ammunition. 
O&M.  steaming  hours,  flying  hours, 
and  those  items.  We  did  cut  the 
number  of  production  lines  in  terms  of 
the  per  unit  production  of  existing 
weapons  systems. 

What  we  do  not  do  and  what  the 
Pentagon  does  not  do  is  cut  out  weap- 
ons systems.  So  you  have  a  real  dilem- 
ma. When  you  trade  off,  you  cut  the 
production  line  of  weapons  systems 
down,  and  you  make  the  production 
line  less  efficient.  Each  units  costs 
more  liecause  you  are  not  absorbing 
the  overhead  as  effectively.  In  fact, 
that  is  the  largest  area,  in  my  opinion, 
of  waste  of  dollars  we  have. 

The  problem  is  we  have  too  many 
weapons  systems,  to  many  production 
lines  to  have  the  money  allocated  in 
an  effective  and  efficient  way. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  you  have  to  make  a  great 
presentation,  and  I  agree  with  that. 
He  has  made  an  accurate  presentation. 

We  spent  the  first  day  on  this  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  myself, 
talking  about  the  whole  funding  prob- 
lem, but  the  fimding  problem  is  going 
to  get  worse  every  year  for  the  next  4 
years.  No  doubt  O&M  is  going  to 
suffer  and  ammunition  will  suffer. 
The  only  way  we  are  going  to  avoid 
having  some  very  serious  erosion  even 
worse  in  this  year  than  the  years  past, 
is  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  have 
some  weapons  systems  that  we  all 
would  like  to  fund  canceled,  not  cut 
back  in  numbers  but  canceled.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  slow  down  new  starts. 

I  do  not  contend  this  bill  has  come 
to  grips  with  all  that.  It  has  to  start  in 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Any  Senator  who  has  tried  to  par- 
ticipate in  killing  a  weapons  system  on 
Capitol  Hill  I  think  would  understand 
that.  It  is  Just  hard  to  do  once  you 
start. 

In  the  operation  and  maintenance 
account,  they  do  not  have  the  protec- 
tion that  weapons  systems  do  nor  the 
lobbyists  that  weapons  systems  do. 

I  would  say  we  have  done  a  great 
deal  in  this  bill  to  avoid  further 
damage.  We  have  not  done  nearly  as 
much  as  I  would  have  hoped  for. 

It  starts  not  in  the  Congress  but 
what  Secretary  Brown  said  is  accurate 
in  terms  of  the  overall  picture.  I  think 
in  the  last  3  to  4  years  Congress  has 
done  a  better  Job  in  protecting  06cM 
and  protecting  the  various  compo- 
nents of  readiness  than  we  have  for 
the  last  decade. 


I  think  the  executive  branch  Is 
where  it  starts.  The  executive  branch 
theory  is,  "Do  not  »orry  about  the 
O&M  accounts  and  ammunition  as 
much  as  you  worry  about  platforms 
because  if  you  get  in  a  war  you  are 
going  to  be  able  to  get  the  funding  for 
those  items  very  quickly  but  platforms 
take  a  longer  time  to  build." 

When  I  say  executive  branch,  I  am 
not  talking  about  this  administration 
but  I  am  talking  about  the  Pentagon 
and  any  administration.  That  is  the 
theory.  This  one  has  been  perhaps  a 
little  bit  more  that  way. 

The  individual  we  read  about,  Law- 
rence Core,  who  was  recently  put 
under  tremendous  pressure  because  of 
some  frank  statements  he  made,  wrote 
a  number  of  articles  on  readiness  and 
the  fact  that  readiness  was  not  a  prior- 
ity in  this  administration  and  in  the 
Pentagon.  That  caused  some  of  his 
problems  over  there. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
makes  a  good  point  but  I  think  you 
have  to  put  what  he  says  in  the  overall 
framework.  The  overall  framework  is 
that  we  have  a  terrible  budget  prob- 
lem. We  have  a  defense  budget  with  a 
5-year  plan  that  they  are  working  on 
over  in  the  Defense  Department  right 
now,  which  is  about  $325  billion  above 
the  5-year  plan,  or  the  3-year  plan  pro- 
jected out  to  5  years,  that  the  congres- 
sional budget  resolution  contains. 

There  is  always  a  difference  between 
Congress  and  the  administration  on 
that,  but  this  is  the  largest  gap.  I 
think.  In  history.  The  next  Secretary 
of  Defense,  even  this  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, will  have  the  hardest  Job  in 
peacetime  anyone  has  ever  had.  The 
Department  of  Defense  will  have  to  go 
back  to  the  drawing  boards  with  their 
5-year  plan.  Congress  will  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  budget.  We 
have  not  done  that  yet.  We  aU  know 
that.  This  year  we  are  putting  Band- 
Aids  on  a  major  wound. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  when 
we  get  through  with  the  conference, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  have 
pledged  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
meet  the  budget  authority  total.  We 
beUeve  we  can  do  that.  But  that 
budget  authority  total  does  not  meet 
the  outlay  total. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska,  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  will  have  to 
do  that  in  the  final  analysis. 

The  administration  has  not  decided 
whether  they  are  going  to  ask  for  the 
activation  of  the  contingency  fund, 
the  fund  put  in  the  resolution  which  is 
a  request  for  additional  funds  if  they 
have  to  be  utilized  either  for  national 
security  or  domestic  purposes,  but 
they  also  have  to  identify  offsetting 
cuts  or  tax  increases. 

I  urged  the  White  House,  the  Presi- 
dent, to  come  to  an  early  decision  on 
that.  We  need  it  before  we  finish  the 


conference.  They  have  not  decided 
yet. 

To  add  to  my  frustration,  we  have 
received  three  letters  this  week— after 
hearing  complaints  about  the  budget 
squeeze,  knowing  the  O&M  problems, 
the  ammunition  problems,  knowing  we 
have  to  cut  production  lines— we  have 
received  three  letters  this  week  from 
the  administration  endorsing  add-ons 
that  Members  of  this  Senate  decided 
to  put  on.  We  have  added  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  non-defense  purposes  in 
this  bill. 

On  the  Coast  Guard,  I  favor  that. 
We  have  added  $500  million  for  NASA 
on  a  roUcall  vote,  though  I  opposed  it. 
We  have  added  other  money  into  this 
bill  endorsed  by  Defense,  while  they 
cry  that  they  do  not  have  enough  in 
their  own  programs. 

I  am  perplexed  about  who  is  tending 
shop  and  minding  the  budget  prob- 
lems of  the  country  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  recognize 
this  better  than  anybody  in  this  body. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
correct  in  what  he  is  saying,  but  it 
goes  further  than  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. It  goes  to  the  budget. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  want  to  make  two 
observations:  No.  1,  when  I  introduced 
my  bill  earlier  this  year  to  take  money 
away  from  exotic  systems  and  put  it 
into  mundane  items,  I  made  a  state- 
ment saying  that  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  there  is  no  lobby  for  spare  parts 
or  ammunition. 

After  I  made  that  statement  I  found 
out  that  there  is.  I  did  have  a  few 
people  come  ailong  and  say,  "Senator, 
there  really  is  a  lobby.  We  just  do  not 
have  very  much  force." 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  put 
his  finger  right  on  one  of  the  prob- 
lems. That  is  we  never  kiU  a  program. 

I  complimented  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er, and  he  is  not  one  of  my  favorite 
Cabinet  members.  I  complimented  him 
because  he  had  the  courage  to  kill  the 
Divad  Weapon  Program  which  Con- 
gress did  not  have  the  courage  to  kill. 
Everybody  knew  that  weapons  system. 
Two  billion  dollars  into  research  for 
that  thing  and  it  never  hit  anything.  I 
admire  the  Secretary  for  taking  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  doing  it. 

I  might  also  say  that  I  think  the 
AMRAAM  missUe  has  no  potential 
unless  it  shapes  up.  I  know  the  com- 
mittee in  the  past  has  taken  away 
some  of  its  production  money. 

The  amendment  I  wanted  to  offer, 
but  did  not,  was  to  take  more  money 
from  AMRAAM  production  and  put  it 
Into  readiness  items,  like  missiles  that 
the  Navy  used  against  Qadhafi.  and 
ammunition  and  howitzers  and  spare 
parts  for  the  Marines. 

I  shield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  Just  want  to  say 
to  the  Senate  I  do  not  think  we  need 


any  more  speeches.  I  would  urge  that 
they  read  Senator  Goldwater's  open- 
ing remarks  of  Tuesday  and  Senator 
NuNN's  remarks.  If  we  think  we  can 
maintain  an  adequate  defense  posture 
and  cut  the  defense  budget  further, 
read  the  speeches. 

If  we  think  we  can  maintain  an  ade- 
quate defense,  the  type  we  are  talking 
about  here  on  the  floor,  and  satisfy 
the  concerns  of  informed  people,  read 
the  speeches. 

We  are  in  for  big  trouble  if  we  have 
to  meet  the  budget  resolution  targets 
for  the  next  5  years  if  somebody  does 
not  come  to  their  senses  here  and  in 
the  White  House  and  decide  that  you 
cannot  cut  defense  any  more. 

We  have  cut  in  excess  of  $180  billion 
in  budget  authority  of  the  President's 
original  5-year  request  in  5  years. 

That  might  not  mean  anything. 
They  may  have  been  too  high.  But  if 
people  think  there  is  more  and  more 
blue  sky  in  this  budget,  and  that  we 
are  going  to  maintain  the  strong  de- 
fense we  have  been  talking  about  here, 
it  is  not  going  to  happen. 

D  2020 

You  Just  ought  to  read  the  options 
because  clearly,  they  are  weapons  re- 
duction options  and  they  are  O&M 
personnel  reduction  options.  The 
latter  yields  outlay  savings  "quick." 
The  former  yields  outlay  savings 
"slow."  Since  we  are  bent  on  outlays 
for  deficit  reduction,  we  are  in  one  big 
bind  smd  the  sooner  somebody  in  the 
White  House  and  here  decides  to  solve 
it  with  additional  resources,  the  better 
off  we  are  going  to  be. 

We  cannot  find  any  more  cuts  here 
in  the  defense  budiget  and  nobody 
wants  to  cut  the  domestic  programs. 
We  seem  to  have  reached  bottom.  Yet 
we  wonder  why  the  deficit  does  not  go 
down. 

Every  penny  we  saved  in  defense 
this  year  over  the  projections  of  last 
year  has  been  eaten  up  in  increased 
costs  for  agriculture,  bank  failures, 
and  revenue  losses  because  we  have 
not  had  sustained  economic  growth. 
How  are  we  to  make  any  headway?  We 
get  $20  billion  out  of  defense,  but  we 
lose  $25  billion  on  the  other  side.  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  going  to  keep  on 
doing  that  and  reduce  the  deficit.  In 
fact,  it  is  impossible. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President:  Read  the  op- 
tions outlined  by  the  managers  of  this 
bill  and  let  us  get  together  and  fix  it. 
They  are  not  miracle  men  on  armed 
services.  There  is  no  way  to  fit  what 
everybody  wants  within  the  targets  we 
have  insisted  upon.  Even  with  the 
extra  money  the  President  can  ask  for 
in  the  contingency  reserve,  it  will  be 
awfully  tight. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  which  is  not  an 
operations  and  maintenance  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  want  to  put  anybody 


off  from  talking  on  the  amendment  or 
the  bill  generally.  I  plan  to  move  to 
lay  it  on  the  table  if  no  one  else  wants 
to  speak. 

In  that  case,  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  on  the  table  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  {.Mr. 
Laxalt].  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bradley]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Eagleton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50. 
nays  43— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  206  Leg.] 
YEAS— 50 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

NIckles 

Andrews 

Gramm 

Packwood 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Preasler 

Bnirhwltz 

Hart 

Quayle 

BroyhiU 

Hatch 

Roth 

Chafee 

Hawkins 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Hecht 

Simpson 

D'Anuto 

Helms 

Specter 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

BymntB 

Dodd 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Trible 

Domenld 

Mathias 

WaUop 

Durenberger 

MatUngly 

Warner 

Evans 

Mcaure 

Weicker 

Gam 

McConneU 

Wilson 

Ooldwater 

Murkowski 
NAyS-43 

Baucus 

Gore 

MitcheU 

Bentsen 

Harkin 

Moynihan 

Blden 

Henin 

Nunn 

Blngaman 

HolUngs 

PeU 

Boren 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Kerry 

Rockefeller 

ChUes 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Saaser 

DeConcinl 

Levin 

Simon 

Dixon 

lAng 

Stennis 

Ezon 

Matjninaga 

Zorinaky 

Ftord 

Mdcher 

Glenn 

Metnnbaum 

NOT  VOTINO-7 

Bradtey 

Hatfield 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Eagleton 

iJLzalt 

So  the  motion  to  lay  the  amendment 
(No.  2680)  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

D  2040 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Bfr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKRDiaCXT  MO.  2«S1 

Mr.  KA8TEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
KAsm],  for  himself,  iSi.  Lcvni,  and  Mr. 
Piozuns,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 3981. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  6,  strike  out  lines  1  through  8, 
and  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(4)  Funds  may  not  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  procurement  of  a  lead  mine- 
sweeper hunter  ship  or  a  partially  outfitted 
hull  of  a  minesweeper  hunter  ship  from  a 
foreign  country  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  certified  to  the  Congress  in  writ- 
ing (A)  that  purchase  of  up  to  two  foreign 
built  ships  responds  to  an  urgent  national 
security  requirement;  (B)  that  no  United 
States  shipbuilder  has  demonstrated  the  ca- 
pability, or  that  no  shipbuilder  can  demon- 
strate the  ability  to  acquire  that  capability 
to  meet  that  requirement  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
this  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
LcviH]  as  well  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prozmire],  and 
myself. 

Our  mine  coimtermeasure  capability 
in  the  United  States  is  at  a  all-time 
low.  Our  available  ships  are  over  20 
years  old. 

Now  we  have  many  new  ports  begin- 
ning to  be  constructed  under  the  stra- 
tegic homeporting  concept.  The  re- 
quirement for  32  ships  under  our  cur- 
rent homeport  situation  will  not  be 
enough.  And  we  do  not  even  have  32 
ships  yet. 

I  agree  with  the  committee  that  we 
need  mine-himting  ships  now.  Howev- 
er, we  must  also  support  our  own 
American  shipbuilding  industry.  But 
times  are  difficult  for  them.  We 
cannot  and  must  not  admit  defeat  and 
say  that  our  shipbuilders  are  no  longer 
competent  to  build  ships  with  ciurent 
technology. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  made  a 
change  in  this  amendment  which  indi- 
cates that  although  fimds  may  be  obli- 
gated for  the  procurement  of  a  lead 
minesweeper  himter  ship  or  a  partially 
outfitted  hull  of  a  minesweeper 
hunter  ship  from  a  foreign  country, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  also 
give  strong  consideration  to  our  Na- 
tion's shipbuilders. 

More  particularly,  the  amendment 
points  out  that  the  urgent  national  se- 
curity requirement  would  be  respond- 
ed to  and  that  no  U.S.  shipbuilder  has 
demonstrated  the  capability  or— and 
this  is  the  change— that  no  shipbuilder 
can  demonstrate  the  ability  to  acquire 
that  capability  to  meet  that  require- 
ment in  a  timely  fashion. 

We  must  give  our  shipbuilders  in  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete. The  legislation  In  the  bill  was 
conveyed  as  being  prescriptive  instead 
of  prohibitive.  The  prescription  on  the 
shipbuilders  in  the  United  States  is 
nuining  out.  We  support  a  strategic 
mobilization  base.  We  support  technol- 
ogy transfer. 

Yet.  efforts  are  made  to  preclude 
U.S.  shipbuilders  from  competing  for 
our  own  U.S.  Navy  ships. 

I  support  the  committee's  concern 
for  national  security.  I  want  the  best 
ship  we  can  get.  I  want  the  best  com- 
petitor to  win.  However,  we  must  have 
competitors.  I  am  not  trying  to  push 
the  Navy  to  solely  buy  America.  In  all 
contracts  I  am  not  trying  to  give  more 
preference  to  our  NATO  allies.  I  just 
want  U.S.  contractors  to  get  a  fair 
shake. 

This  amendment  has  been  reviewed 
by  the  leadership  on  both  sides.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  for  their  help  in 
working  out  a  compromise  on  this 
issue.  In  the  beginning  we  were  seek- 
ing to  strike  the  entire  section  on 
MSH's.  In  the  interim  a  compromise 
has  been  worked  out.  We  were  also 
given  answers  that  the  design  con- 
tract, that  was  negotiated,  has  licens- 
ing provisions  in  it  so  that  any  ship- 
builder can  acquire  a  production  li- 
cense and  also  train  his  workers.  With 
this  change  in  the  language  and  the 
assurances  we  have  received  from  the 
assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
shipbuilding  I  am  confident  that 
American  shipbuilders  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  compete. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  can  wrap  up  action  on  this  amend- 
ment in  a  moment,  with  acceptance  by 
both  sides. 

Mi.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  B4r.  President,  this  pro- 
vision in  the  measure  is  a  mistake,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  corrected. 

With  this  modification,  it  makes  it 
clear  that  if  a  shipbuilder  can  demon- 
strate the  ability  to  acquire  a  capabil- 
ity to  build  a  ship  in  a  timely  fashion, 
then  that  U.S.  shipbuilder  will  also  be 


providing  the  minesweeper,  instead  of 
having  this  go  abroad. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  this  amendment.  We 
have  been  given  assurances  by  the 
Navy  Department  that  the  design  con- 
tract that  has  been  negotiated  does 
have  license  provisions  in  it  so  that 
any  shipbuilder  can  acquire  a  produc- 
tion license  and  train  liis  workers. 

With  that  assurance  from  the  Navy 
and  this  change  in  the  language, 
which  is  an  improvement.  I  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  amendment  be  accept- 
ed. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (No.  2681)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act  for  fiscal  year  1987.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  with 
every  provision  of  this  blU;  that  is  im- 
possible in  a  bill  of  this  scope  and  size. 
Overall,  however,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senators  Golowater  and  Nuww,  the 
committee's  effort,  is  as  sound  as  it 
could  be  under  the  constraints  we 
faced. 

Defense  spending  is  expensive. 
There  is  no  way  to  escape  this  reality. 
No  matter  how  difficult  the  economic 
times,  no  matter  how  large  the  deficit 
and  the  need  to  reduce  It,  large  de- 
fense spending  will  remain  a  necessity. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  de- 
fense budget  is  isolated  from  the  eco- 
nomic situation  or  immune  to  lower 
Federal  spending.  It  does  mean,  how- 
ever, that  every  single  dollar  spent  on 
defense  must  be  maximized.  It  means 
that  the  President,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  Congress  are  going 
to  have  to  do  a  much  better  Job  of  de- 
termining real  defense  priorities 
within  realistic  budget  constraints.  It 
means  we  have  to  change  the  way  we 
do  business  in  this  town. 

The  President  has  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge that  even  our  necessary  de- 
fense modernization  effort  will  have  to 
be  cut  back  in  order  to  deal  with  our 
ruinous  national  debt.  He  also  riiled 
out  higher  revenues  to  sustain  growth 
in  defense  spending.  The  Defense  De- 
partment also  has  been  slow  in  assist- 
ing the  Congress  in  identifjring  real 
priorities  when  it  is  clear  that  some  re- 
ductions would  have  to  be  made. 

The  Congress  is  also  suspect  in  not 
maximizing  our  defense  dollars.  While 
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highly  critical  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  not  recognizing  the  present 
budget  crunch.  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  also  scrambling  about  to 
make  sure  that  the  weapon  built  in 
their  State  or  district  is  funded,  even 
if  there  may  be  pressing  military  need 
for  it.  Not  only  are  base  closings  still 
politically  difficult,  but  new  bases  for 
the  Navy's  strategic  homeporting  plan 
are  authorized  In  this  bill.  Given  the 
size  and  changing  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Navy,  a  few  additional  ports  to  fiuther 
disperse  our  fleet  may  be  prudent.  But 
one  can  only  wonder  at  a  plan  that 
calls  for  not  one  or  two  new  naval 
bases  on  the  gulf  coast  but  rather  six 
entirely  new  ones  in  addition  to  in- 
creases at  existing  gulf  Navy  bases. 
Each  of  these  new  bases  will  be  for 
only  three  or  four  ships!  But  that  pork 
bait  is  too  attractive  for  either  the  De- 
fense Department  not  to  use  or  the 
Congress  not  to  bite.  By  going  ahead 
with  these  politically  attractive  pro- 
grams, real  needs  such  as  serious  mu- 
nitions shortfalls  and  maintenance 
bEu:klogs  remain  shortfunded. 

This  tendency  to  place  domestic  po- 
litical concerns  ahead  of  overall  na- 
tional security  interests  is  real  waste 
in  defense  spending.  While  the  $400 
hammers  and  $600  washers  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  were  largely  the 
result  of  negligence  and  disinterest, 
the  fact  that,  once  again,  the  Congress 
has  placed  domestic  political  consider- 
ations ahead  of  legitimate,  top  priority 
national  security  concerns  is  evidence 
that  we  are  not  acting  in  total  respon- 
sibility in  this  climate  of  budget  con- 
straints. That  this  bill  contains  over 
$250  million  for  Items  not  even  re- 
quested by  the  Defense  Department  Is 
proof  of  that. 

Nonetheless,  credit  \s  due  Senators 
GoLDWATER  and  NuNN  because  they 
have  worked  to  limit  this.  Most  signifi- 
cantly, imder  their  leadership,  the 
committee's  hearings  this  year  focused 
on  matters  of  military  strategy  and  op- 
erations so  that  priorities  could  be 
better  identified  within  the  budget  re- 
quest. Many  actual  reductions  in  this 
bill  are  left  up  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  decide.  That  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  The  Congress  should  pro- 
vide the  guidelines  and  not  microman- 
age. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  allo- 
cate our  resources  and  use  every  dollar 
wisely  for  another  reason.  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  tremendous 
threat  that  we  face  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  and  surrogates. 
Sometimes  we  tend  to  debate  numbers 
and  weapons  systems  and  we  lose  sight 
of  the  real  reason  for  the  debate  in 
the  first  place.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it— the  Soviet  bloc  today  represents 
the  greatest  military  challenge  the 
Free  World  has  ever  faced.  While  over- 
all Western  defenses  have  improved 
over  the  last  10  years,  the  threat  has 
grown  Just  as  much  or  more.  This  bill. 


totaling  almost  $300  billion  for  next 
year,  is  basically  a  big  Insurance  pre- 
mium to  guard  against  the  loss  of  free- 
dom and  to  protect  our  vital  interests. 
The  protection  of  our  society  is  serious 
business  and  this  bill  represents  our 
effort  to  met  that  responsibility  with 
the  limited  resources  we  have. 

I  was  also  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee has  begun  to  approach  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  from  a  more  real- 
istic perspective,  shaping  a  meaningful 
program  with  realistic  goals  and 
needed  flexibility  for  arms  control 
considerations.  Indeed,  this  Is  the  one 
area  in  which  the  committee  identified 
real  priorities  by  noting  that  SDI  was 
breaking  the  bank,  seriously  reducing 
our  conventional  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts,  and  thereby  hurting 
our  efforts  to  counter  the  massive  con- 
ventional buildup  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces.  Clearly,  a  more  balanced  re- 
search program  into  future  teclinol- 
ogies  is  needed  to  maintain  an  overall 
balance  of  power  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviets,  in  the  area  of  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons.  Re- 
search into  strategic  defense  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port it.  The  strategic  defense  initiative 
can  be  a  powerful  tool  of  leverage  for 
the  President  to  employ  in  reducing 
offensive  weapons.  I  hope  he  uses  this 
leverage  wisely.  However,  SDI  should 
not  be  oversold  as  our  only  hope  for 
future  peace  and  stability. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  final 
level  of  defense  spending  will  be  this 
year.  I  remain  concerned  that  the 
House  figure  wUl  be  dangerously  low.  I 
hope  that  the  final  outcome  of  our 
effort  and  that  of  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee  will  be  at  the  level  of  the 
budget  resolution.  I  hope  that  in 
future  years  we  will  ensure  a  higher, 
yet  reasonable,  level  of  spending  so 
that  the  gains  of  our  defense  modern- 
ization effort  will  not  be  lost.  We 
cannot  afford  the  continued  rapid 
growth  in  defense  spending  favored  by 
the  President.  Neither  can  we  afford 
to  return  to  days  of  the  fast  funding 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  We  have,  as 
members  of  the  Armed  Services,  done 
our  best  uinder  difficult  deficit  and 
budget  constraints.  We  shall  revisit  it 
again. 

AMENDMEMT  NO.  3362 

(Purpose:  To  extend  and  improve  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  HAwmts] 
for  herself  and  Senators  Douc  BoscHwm, 
Hakkir,  Lkaht,  Lugar,  Cochram,  McCon- 

NXLL,  M»ij;ingi,   SiXOM,  DaKTOKTH.   WILSON, 

and  AiiDRKWS,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2362. 


Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 

REAUTHORIZA'nON  OF  CHILD 
NUTKITION  PROGRAMS 

SEC  .  SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR 
CHILDREN. 

Section  13(p)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  n.S.C.  1761(p))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1984"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1989". 

SEC.     .  COMMODmr  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM. 

Section  14(a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1762a(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1989". 

SEC    .  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES. 

Section  7(1)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1776(1))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1984"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•1989". 

SEC  .  SPEOAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PRCXiRAM 
FOR  WOMEN.  INFANTS.  AND  CHIL- 
DREN. 

Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  D.S.C.  1786)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (cK2),  by  striking  out 
"Subject  to"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1984"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  under  subsection  (g)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)— 

(A)  by  designating  the  first  and  second 
sentences  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3),  respec- 
tively; and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  (as  so  des- 
ignated) to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $1,570,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1987, 
and  Septeml>er  30.  1988.  and  $1,782,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1989.":  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (hK2),  by  striking  out 
"1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

SEC  .  NUTRfnON  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAM. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  19(JK2)  of 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.8.C. 
1788(J)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

TITLE  n-SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
BREAKFAST  PROGRAMS 

SEC      .  BASIS  OF  COMMODmr  ASSISTANCE. 

Section  6(b)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  D.S.C.  1755(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"May  15"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  1":  and 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"June  IS"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  I". 

SEC  .  INCLUSION  OF  WHOLE  MILK  AS  A  SCHOOL 
LUHCH  BEVERAGE. 

Effective  July  1,  1986,  section  9(a)  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  D.S.C. 
1758(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first,  second,  and 
third  sentences  as  paragraph  (1),  (3),  and 
(4),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  (as  so 
designated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  addition  to  such  other  forms  of 
m«k  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  the 
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lunches  ■hall  offer  whole  mOk  u  a  berer- 
ige.". 

8SC.       .   AUTOMATIC   KUGIBIUTY    FOB  CEKTAIN 
ntOGRAMS. 

Effective  July  1.  19M.  section  Mb)  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (43  Uwac. 
1758(b))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  tMuagraph: 

"(«XA)  A  child  shall  be  considered  auto- 
matically eligible  for  a  free  lunch  and 
breakfast  under  this  Act  and  the  ChUd  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1M6  (42  VS.C.  1771  et  seq.). 
respectively,  without  further  application  or 
ellgibaity  determlnaUon.  if  the  child  is  a 
member  of— 

"(1)  a  household  receiving  assistance 
under  the  food  stamp  program  authorized 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1077  (7  U.S.C. 
3011  etseq.):or 

"(11)  an  AFDC  assistance  unit  (under  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram authorized  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  601  et 
■eq.)),  in  a  State  where  the  standard  of  eligi- 
bility for  the  assistance  does  not  exceed  130 
percent  of  the  poverty  line  (as  defined  in 
sectkm  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act  (42  XJ&.C.  9902(2))). 

"(B)  Proof  of  receipt  of  food  stamps  or  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  shall  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  verification  require- 
ment imposed  under  paragraph  <2)C).". 

nC     .  UmTATION  ON  MBAL  CONTRACTING. 

Effective  July  1.  1986.  section  9  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  A  school  or  school  food  authority  par- 
ticipating in  a  program  under  this  Act  may 
not  contract  with  a  food  service  company  to 
provide  a  la  carte  food  service  unless  the 
company  agrees  to  offer  free,  reduced-price, 
and  full-price  reimbursable  meals  to  all  eli 
glble  children.". 

8BC      .  CHANGE  IN  TVmON  UMRATION  FOR  PRI- 
VATE SCHOOLS. 

(a)  School  Lumch  Programs.— Section 
13(dK5))  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(43  n.S.C.  1760(dKS))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence,  by 
striking  out  "$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$2,000":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "On  July  1.  1988.  and 
each  July  1  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  the  tuition  limitation  amount  pre- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Iitdex  for  All  Urban  Con- 
sumers during  the  most  recent  12-month 
period  for  which  the  data  is  available. 

(b)  School  Brxaktast  Programs.— Section 
lS(c)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
V&C.  1784(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence,  by 
striking  out  "$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$2,000":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "On  July  1.  1988.  and 
each  July  1  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  the  tuition  limitation  amount  pre- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  AU  Urban  Con- 
sumers during  the  most  recent  12-month 
period  for  which  the  date  is  avaUable.". 

(c)  AnucATioH.— <1)  The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (aXl)  and  (bXl)  shall 
apply  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1, 1M6,  and  each  school  year  thereafter. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)(3)  and  (bX3)  shaU  apply  for  the  school 
year  beginning  on  July  1.  1988.  and  each 
school  year  thereafter. 


SBC  .  USE  OP  SCHOOL  LUNCH  FAaUTlKS  FOR 
ELDERLY  PROGRAMa 

Section  12  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(1)  Facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel 
provided  to  a  school  food  authority  for  a 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  or  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771 
et  seq.)  may  be  used,  as  determined  by  a 
local  educational  agency,  to  support  a  non- 
profit nutrition  program  for  the  elderly,  in- 
cluding a  program  funded  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3001  et 
seq.).". 

SBC  .  PILOT  PROJECTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
CHILD  NUntmON  PROGRAMS  BY 
CONTRACT  OR  DIRECT  DISBURSE- 
MENT. 

(a)  Pilot  Projrcts.— Section  20  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1769)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  pUot 
projects  in  not  more  than  three  States  in 
which  the  Secretary  is  currently  administer- 
ing programs  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the 
Secretary  contracting  with  private  profit 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  act  as  a 
State  agency  under  this  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771  et  seq.) 
for  schools,  institutions,  or  service  institu- 
tions referred  to  in  section  10  of  this  Act 
and  section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1774).". 

(b)  Conporming  AMZifSMXirr.— The  first 
sentence  of  section  2<Kc)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "except  for  the  pilot  projects  conducted 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,". 

SEC  .  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  OVERSEAS  DE- 
PENDENTS' SCHOOLS. 

(a)  School  Lunches.— Section  22(d)  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1769b(d))  (as  added  by  section  1408(a)  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1978  (92  Stat. 
2368))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  for" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "reduced-price 
lunch". 

(b)  School  Brxakpasts.— Section  20(d)  of 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1789)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  for" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "reduced-price 
breakfast". 

SEC  .  RESTORATION  OF  CERTAIN  KINDERGAR- 
TENS TO  THE  SPECIAL  MILK  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Effective  October  1,  1986,  section  3(a)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1772(a))  Is  amended— 

( 1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  iiuerting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation: 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively; 
and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (A)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed), by  inserting  "except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),"  after  "and  under,": 

(2)  by  designating  the  second  through 
eighth  sentences  as  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(9),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  (as  so 
designated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  limitation  imposed  under  para- 
graph (IKA)  for  participation  of  nonprofit 
schools  In  the  special  milk  program  shall 
not  apply  to  split-session  kindergarten  pro- 
grams conducted  in  schools  In  which  chil- 
dren do  not  have  access  to  the  meal  services 
program  operating  In  schools  the  children 
attend  as  authorized  under  this  Act  or  the 


National  School  Lunch  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1751 

etseq.).". 

SEC  Xia  IMPROVBMBXrr  OP  BRBAirAgT  PIOCBAM 
MBALPATRRN. 

(a)  Additioral  Assistamck.— Effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986,  section  4(b)  of  the  C^illd  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  UJ5.C.  1773(b))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  increase  by  3 
cents  the  annually  adjusted  payment  for 
each  breakfast  served  under  this  Act  and 
section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1766).  These  funds  shall  be  used 
to  assist  SUtes.  to  the  extend  feasible.  In 
Improving  the  nutritional  quality  of  the 
breakfasts. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  stocks  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  acquired  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation  or  otherwise 
used  in  programs  of  commodity  sale  or  dis- 
tribution, the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
commodities  available  to  school  food  au- 
thorities and  eligible  institutions  serving 
breakfasts  under  this  Act  in  a  quantity 
equal  in  value  to  not  less  than  3  cents  for 
each  breakfast  served  under  this  Act  and 
section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 

"(5)  Expenditures  of  funds  from  State  and 
local  sources  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
breakfast  program  shall  not  be  diminished 
as  a  result  of  funds  or  commodities  received 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4).". 

(b)  Nutrition  Requiremknts.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  review  and  revise 
the  nutrition  requirements  for  meals  served 
under  the  breakfast  program  authorized 
under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1771  et  seq.)  and  section  17  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766)  to 
improve  the  nutritional  quality  of  the 
meals,  taking  into  consideration  both  the 
findings  of  the  National  Evaluation  of 
School  Nutrition  Programs  and  the  need  to 
provide  Increased  flexibility  in  meal  plan- 
ning to  local  food  authorities. 

(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  promulgate  regulations  to 
implement  the  revisions. 

SEC  .  EXTENSION  OF  OFFER  VERSUS  SERVE 
PROVISION  TO  THE  SCH(X)L  BREAK- 
FAST PR(X:  RAM 

Section  4(e)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1773(e))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"(2)  At  the  option  of  a  local  school  food 
authority,  a  student  in  a  school  under  the 
authority  that  participates  in  the  school 
breakfast  program  under  this  Act  may  be  al- 
lowed to  refuse  not  more  than  one  Item  of  a 
breakfast  that  the  student  does  not  Intend 
to  consume.  A  refusal  of  an  offered  food 
Item  shall  not  affect  the  full  charge  to  the 
student  for  a  breakfast  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  or  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments made  under  this  Act  to  a  school  for 
the  breakfast.". 

SEC     .  STAPriNC  STANDARDS. 

Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1776)  (as  amended  by  section 
103)  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (1)  as  subsections  (b)  through  (h). 
respectively. 


TITLE  ra-SPEClAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
POOD  PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN,  IN- 
FANTS. AND  CHILDREN 

8K.     .  COSTB  FOR  NUTRmON  SERVICXS  AND  AD- 
MINI8TRATION. 

(a)  DipnnnoHS.— Section  17(b)  of  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (3). 
and  (4)  as  paragn^hs  (1),  (2),  and  (3).  re- 
spectively; and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  (ss  so 
redesignated)  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Costs  for  nutrition  services  and  ad- 
ministration' means  costs  that  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  costs  for  certification 
of  ellglbUity  of  persons  for  participation  In 
the  program  (including  centrifuges,  measur- 
ing boards,  spectrophotometers,  and  scales 
used  for  the  certification),  food  delivery, 
monitoring,  nutrition  education,  outreach, 
startup  costs,  and  general  administration 
appUcable  to  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section,  such  as  the  cost  of 
staff,  transportation,  insurance,  developing 
and  printing  food  Instruments,  and  adminis- 
tration of  State  and  local  agency  offices.". 

(b)  CoHPORMiNG  AMDTOMKirrs.— Section  17 
of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "administrative  funds" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsections  (fXll), 
(hM3),  (hX3).  and  (hX4)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "funds  for  nutrition  services 
and  administration";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "administrative  costs" 
each  place  It  appears  In  subsection  (h)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "costs  for  nutrition 
services  and  administration". 

SEC     .  STATE  ELIClBILrrY  FOR  WIC  FUNDS. 

(a)  Eligibiltty.— Section  17(c)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(c))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  A  State  shaU  be  ineligible  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion if  the  Secretary  determines  that  SUte 
or  local  sales  taxes  are  coUected  within  the 
State  on  purchases  of  food  made  to  carry 
out  this  section.". 

(b)  Application.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  a  State  be- 
giiming  with  the  fiscal  year  that  commences 
after  the  end  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  State  legislation  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC     .  PARTICIPA'nON  REPORT. 

(a)  Biennial  Report.— Section  17(d)  of  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  report  bienniaUy 
to  Congress  on— 

"(A)  the  income  and  nutritional  risk  char- 
acteristics of  participants  in  the  program: 

"(B)  participation  in  the  program  by 
members  of  famUies  of  migrant  farmwork- 
ers: and 

"(C)  such  other  matters  relating  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate.".  

(b)  Use  or  Evaluation  Funds  for 
Report.- Section  17(gX3)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  104(2XA))  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  "preparing  the  report 
required  under  subsection  (dX4),"  after 
"health  benefits.". 

SBC      .  PLAN  or  OPERAIION  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

(a)  Plak.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  17(f) 
of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  VS.C. 
1786(fXl))  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(IXA)  Each  SUte  agency  shaU  submit 
■nniiaiiy  to  the  Secretary,  by  a  date  speci- 


fied by  the  Secretary,  a  plan  of  oi>eration 
and  administration  for  a  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under 
this  section  for  a  fiscal  year,  a  State  agency 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  plan  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"(C)  The  plan  shaU  include— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  food  deUvery 
system  of  the  State  agency  and  the  method 
of  enabling  participants  to  receive  supple- 
mental foods  imder  the  program,  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary; 

"(U)  a  description  of  the  financial  manage- 
ment system  of  the  State  agency; 

"(lU)  a  plan  to  coordinate  operations 
under  the  program  with  special  counseling 
services,  such  as  the  expanded  food  and  nu- 
trition education  program.  Immunization 
programs,  prenatal  care,  well-chUd  care. 
famUy  planning,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
counseling,  chUd  abuse  counseling,  and  with 
the  aid  to  famUies  with  dependent  chUdren, 
food  stamp,  and  maternal  and  chUd  health 
care  programs: 

"(iv)  a  plan  to  provide  program  benefits 
under  this  section  to,  and  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial nutrition  education  needs  of,  eligible 
migrants  and  Indians; 

"(v)  a  plan  to  expend  funds  to  carry  out 
the  program  during  the  relevant  fiscal  year; 

"(vi)  a  plan  to  provide  program  benefits 
under  this  section  to  unserved  and  under- 
served  areas  in  the  State,  if  sufficient  funds 
are  avaUable  to  carry  out  this  clause: 

"(vii)  a  plan  to  provide  program  benefits 
under  this  section  to  eligible  persons  most 
in  need  of  the  benefits  and  to  enroll  eligible 
women  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  to 
the  maximum  entent  practicable:  and 

"(viU)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  permit  a  State 
agency  to  submit  only  those  parts  of  a  plan 
that  differ  from  plans  submitted  for  previ- 
ous fiscal  years. 

"(E)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  any 
plan  that  permits  a  person  to  participate  si- 
multaneously in  both  the  program  author- 
ized under  this  section  and  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program  authorized 
imder  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note).". 

"(b)  Appucation.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  agency  under  section 
17(fXl)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

SEC     .  PUBUC  COMMENT. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  17(f)  of  the  ChUd 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(fX2)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  A  State  agency  shaU  establish  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  members  of  the  general 
pubUc  are  provided  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  development  of  the  State 
agency  plan.".  

SEC     .  AVAILABILnr  OF  PROGRAM  BENEFTTS. 

ParagTV>h  (8)  of  section  17(f)  of  the  ChUd 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(fK8)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(8)(A)  The  SUte  agency  shaU.  in  coop- 
eration with  participating  local  agencies 
pubUcly  announce  and  distribute  Informa- 
tion on  the  avaUabUlty  of  program  benefits 
(including  the  eligibUity  criteria  for  partici- 
pation and  the  location  of  local  agencies  op- 
erating the  program)  to  offices  and  organi- 
zations that  deal  with  significant  numbers 
of  potentlaUy  eligible  persons  (Including 
health  and  medical  organizations,  hospitals 
and  clinics,  welfare  and  unemployment  of- 


fices, social  service  agencies,  farmworker  or- 
ganizations. Indian  tribal  orginhatkHia.  and 
religious  and  community  organiiaUons  in 
low  income  areas). 

"(B)  The  information  shaU  be  pubUcly  an- 
nounced by  the  State  agency  and  by  local 
agencies  at  least  annually. 

"(C)  The  SUte  agency  and  local  agencies 
shaU  distribute  the  information  In  a  manner 
designed  to  provide  the  information  to  po- 
tentlaUy eUgible  persons  who  are  most  in 
need  of  the  benefits,  iiududlng  pregnant 
women  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy.". 

SEC  .  REPAYMENT  Ot  CERTAIN  BENEFTTS  BY  RB- 
C3PIENT8. 

Effective  October  1,  1986,  section  17(f)  of 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U,aC. 
1786(f))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  If  a  SUte  agency  determines  that  a 
member  of  a  famUy  has  received  an  overis- 
suance  of  food  benefits  under  the  program 
authorized  by  this  section  as  the  result  of 
such  member  intentionaUy  making  a  false 
or  misleading  sutement  or  Intentionally 
misrepresenting,  concealing,  or  withholding 
facts,  the  SUte  agency  shaU  recover,  in 
cash,  from  such  member  an  amount  that 
the  SUte  agency  determines  Is  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  overissued  food  benefits,  unless 
the  SUte  agency  determines  that  the  recov- 
ery of  the  benefits  would  not  be  cost  effec- 
tive.". 

SEC  .  PRIORITY  FUNDS  FOR  WIC  MIGRANT  PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(a)  Priority  Punbimg.- Effective  October 
1,  1986,  section  17(g)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(g))  (as  amended 
by  section  104(2KA))  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized  under 
this  section,  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  1 
percent  shall  be  available  first  for  services 
to  eligible  members  of  migrant  populations. 
The  migrant  services  shall  be  provided  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  priority  system 
of  a  SUte  for  program  participation.". 

(b)  AccouHTABiLrrr.- To  the  extent  possi- 
ble, accounUbUity  for  migrant  services 
under  section  17(g)(2)  of  the  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)) 
shall  be  conducted  under  regulations  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC  .  IMPROVING  STATE  AGENCnT  ADMINISIBA- 
TIVE  SYSTEMS. 

Section  17(g)(3)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(g)(3))  (as  amended 
by  sections  104(2XA)  and  303(b))  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "providing  technical 
assistance  to  improve  SUte  agency  adminis- 
trative systems,"  after  "subsection  (dX4).". 

SEC     .  PAPERWORK  REDUCTION. 

Section  17(hKl)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1766(hXl))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shaU  limit 
to  a  minimal  level  any  documenUtion  re- 
quired under  the  preceding  sentence.". 
SEC    .  alum:ation  standardb. 

Section  17(hX3)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786<hX3))  is  ammd- 
ed- 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
•*,  which  satisfy  aUocatlon  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

SEC     .  advance  PAYMENTa 

Effective  October  1,  1986,  section  17(hX4) 
of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
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178«(hX4))    is    amended    by    striking    out 
"shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

SBC     .  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  AvAiLABiuTT.— Section  17(i)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786<i))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sentences  as  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  (4),  (5).  and  (6).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  (as  so 
designated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"OKA)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2>— 

"(1)  not  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  to  a  State  agency 
under  this  section  for  supplemental  foods 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  by  the 
State  agency  for  expenses  Incurred  imder 
this  section  for  supplemental  foods  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year;  or 

"(11)  not  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  to  a  State  agency 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section  may  be 
expended  by  the  State  agency  during  the 
■ubsequent  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Any  funds  made  available  to  a  State 
agency  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(AXii)  for  a  fiscal  year  shaU  not  affect  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  to  the  State 
agency  for  such  year.". 

(b)  AppucATioif.— Section  17(iK3KA)(i)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (a))  shall  not  apply  to  appro- 
priations made  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TITLE  rV— OTHER  NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS 

WK.  .  BEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL  AUDIT  ACTIONS 
UNDER  THE  CHILD  CARE  F(K)D  PRO- 
GRAM. 

SecUon  17(e)  of  the  NaUonal  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  A  State  is  not  required  to  provide  a 
hearing  to  an  institution  concerning  a  State 
action  taken  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  audit 
determination. 

"(3)  If  a  State  does  not  provide  a  hearing 
to  an  institution  concerning  a  State  action 
taken  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  audit  deter- 
mination, the  Secretary,  on  request,  shall 
afford  a  hearing  to  the  institution  concern- 
ing the  action.". 

SEC  4W.  BASIS  FOR  NUTUTION  EDUC:AnON 
GRANTS. 

SecUon  19(JX2)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  UAC.  1788(JK2))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$75,000"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(50,000". 

SBC  .  EXTENSION  OF  ALTERNATIVE  MEANS  OF 
ASSISTANCE. 

SecUon  14  of  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1762a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
Uon: 

"(gKl)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'eligible  school  district'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  in  secUon  1581(a) 
of  the  Pood  Security  Act  of  1985. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
condiUons  of  secUon  1581  of  such  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  an  eligible  school  dis- 
trict to  continue  to  receive  assistance  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  commodity  letters  of  credit 
■Mrtwtance,  in  lieu  of  commodlUes,  to  carry 
out  the  school  lunch  program  operated  in 
the  district. 

"(3XA)  On  request  of  a  parUcipating 
school  district  (and  after  consulUUon  with 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  with   respect  to  accounting  proce- 
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dures  used  to  determine  any  losses)  and  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  funds,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  provide  cash  compensation  to  an 
eligible  school  district  for  losses  sustained 
by  the  district  as  a  result  of  the  alteration 
of  the  methodology  used  to  conduct  the 
study  referred  to  in  section  1581(a)  of  such 
Act  during  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1983. 

"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000  to  carry  out  this  paragraph,  to 
be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation.". 

SEC       .  NATIONAL  DONATED  COMMODITY   PROC- 
ESSING PROGRAMS 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  section  1114(aK2)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  (7  U.S.C.  1431e(aX2)). 
whenever  a  commodity  is  made  available 
without  charge  or  credit  under  any  nutri- 
tion program  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age consumption  of  the  commodity  through 
agreements  with  private  companies  under 
which  the  conunodity  is  reprocessed  into 
end-food  products  for  use  by  eligible  recipi- 
ent agencies. 

TITLE  V— TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 
SEC.     .  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Nutrition  Program  Staff  Stuity; 
Trdst  TnuiiTORY  Appropriations.— (1)  Sec- 
tions 18  and  19  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1767  and  1768)  are  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1752)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  13,  17,  and  19  '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sections  13  and  17". 

(b)  Study  of  Menu  Choice.— Section  22  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1769c)  (as  added  by  sec- 
Uon 9  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Amendments 
of  1978  (92  SUt.  3623))  is  repealed. 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  The 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (as  amended  by 
sections  207  and  208(a)  and  subsection  (b)) 
is  further  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 20,  21,  and  22  (42  U.S.C.  1769.  1769a. 
and  1769b)  as  sections  18.  19,  and  20,  respec- 
tively. 

(2)  Clause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1755(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  20"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  18". 

SEC.      .  OBSOLETE  REFERENCES  TO  HEALTH,  EDU- 
CATION, AND  WELFARE. 

(a)  RXFERXMCE  IK  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 

Act.— Clause  (1)  of  the  sixth  sentence  of 
section  17(a)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Health,  Education,  and  Welfare" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Health  and 
Human  Services". 

(b)  References  in  Child  Nutrition  Act 
OF  1966.— (1)  The  ChUd  NutriUon  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  section  4(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1773(a)),  sub- 
sections (bK6),  (bX13),  (eX2),  (kXl),  and 
(kX2)  of  section  17  (42  UAC.  1786),  and 
subsections  (dK2)  and  (dX3)  of  section  19 
(42  U.S.C.  1788)  and  ukserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Health  and  human  Services". 

(2)  Section  19(J)(3)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1788(j)(3))  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "Office  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment of  Education". 

SEC     .  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  DOTNmoH  OF  Secretary.— Section 
12(d)  of  the  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act  (42 
V&.C.  1760(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.". 


(b)  Redbsignatiok  of  Subsection.— Sec- 
tion 19  of  the  ChUd  NutriUon  Act  of  1966 
(42  U.S.C.  1788)  (as  amended  by  secUona 
105.  402.  and  502(bX2))  is  further  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (J)  as  subsection 
(1). 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  It  is  being 
sponsored  by  myself  and  Senators 
Dole,  Boschwitz,  Harkim,  Leahy, 
Lugar,  Cochran,  McK^onnell,  Mel- 
CBXR,  Simon,  Danforth,  Wilson,  and 
Andrews. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly recognize  the  deep  desire  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  In  seeing 
enactment  of  child  nutrition  legisla- 
tion. She  has  been  a  tireless  advocate 
on  this  subject.  Even  during  her 
recent  hospitalization,  she  was  diligent 
in  lobbying  from  her  hospital  bed  for 
action  and  conclusion  of  child  nutri- 
tion legislation. 

The  problem  is,  Mr.  President,  as  it 
is  so  often  these  days,  money.  There 
simply  is  not  enough  room  in  the 
budget  to  accommodate  the  Senator's 
desire  for  this  amendment  which 
would  add,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  $46  million 
during  fiscal  year  1987,  a  total  of  $168 
million  during  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
more  than  willing  to  see  a  reauthoriza- 
tion of  child  nutrition  programs — even 
a  reauthorization  that  would  include 
cost-of-living  increases  in  reimburse- 
ments for  meals  served.  What  the  Sen- 
ator cannot  agree  to  is  additional  in- 
creases which  would  have  major 
budget  ramifications. 

All  of  us  love  children,  and  none  of 
us  opposes  child  nutrition  programs 
that  assist  in  providing  valuable 
lunches  and  breakfasts  for  the  Na- 
tion's school  children.  But  what  are 
the  ramifications  for  the  Nation  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted? 

If  we  are  ever  to  reduce  the  Federal 
deficit,  we  simply  cannot  shrink  from 
our  duty  to  refuse  to  increase  Federal 
spending.  It  is  a  matter  of  principle 
with  me,  Mr.  President. 

Spending  will  be  increased  by  nearly 
$50  million  annually.  That  is  spending 
for  entitlement  programs.  There  will 
be  no  second  chance  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  restrain  spend- 
ing. If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  en- 
titlement spending  will  increase. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  believes 
that  there  was  "room  in  the  budget 
resolution"  for  the  extra  money.  But 
it  has  become  apparent  since  the 
budget  resolution  was  adopted  that  it 
was  a  budget  based  more  on  wishful 
thinking  than  reality.  Unofficial  estl-. 
mates  emerging  from  OMB  and  CBO 
now  indicate  that  the  projected  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1987  will  be  something 
on  the  order  of  $164  to  $169  billion. 
That  is  $20  to  $25  billion  more- 
more— than  the  budget  resolution  an- 


ticipated. Well  find  out  for  sure  next 
week,  on  August  15. 

ybc.  President,  under  Oramm- 
Rudman-Hollings.  for  each  dollar  that 
projected  spending  is  above  the  tar- 
gets—$144  billion  for  fiscal  year  1987— 
the  automatic  sequester  will  require 
that  defense  and  nondefense  spending 
will  be  reduced  50  cents  each. 

That  means  that  this  amendment  is 
not  only  likely  to  contribute  to  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending,  but  reduc- 
tions are  likely  to  be  made  more  severe 
for  agriculture,  education,  and  other 
nondefense  spending  programs  that 
are  not  exempt  from  sequester  under 
the  Oramm-Rudman-HoUings  legisla- 
tion. 

It  is  for  these  budgetary  reasons.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  Senator  has  at- 
tempted to  outline  the  consequences 
of  this  spending  to  my  colleagues  who 
also  serve  as  conferees  on  the  child  nu- 
trition legislation,  H.R.  7. 

In  my  judgment,  the  conferees  for 
the  Armed  Services  Conrmiittee  will  be 
faced  with  the  same  situation  that  has 
confronted  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Inclusion  of  this 
amendment  will  make  more  difficult 
an  overall  budget  that  Is  within  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  parameters. 
Something  else  will  have  to  be  deleted 
or  reduced  to  accommodate  this  addi- 
tional spending.  If  Senators  would 
rather  reduce  defense,  or  other  impor- 
tant nondefense  expenditures,  so  be  it, 
but  I  must  respectfully  express  my  dis- 
agreement, with  the  greatest  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  Senator  Hawkins. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The    amendment    (No.    2262)    was 

agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  toble  was 

agreed  to.       

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
year's  defense  authorization  bill,  like 
last  year.  Is  big  on  spending  for  weap- 
ons procurement  and  for  further  de- 
velopment of  new  weapons  systems. 
But  this  bill  again  short  changes  oper- 
ation and  maintenance. 

The  momentum  of  this  bill  and  last 
year's  defense  authorization  plunges 
on  to  more  and  more  spending  for 
weapons  systems  that  are  very  expen- 
sive with  disproportionate  amoimts  for 
training,  repair,  flying  time  for  pUots. 
and  steaming  time  for  naval  craft. 

Although  this  is  clear  to  the  Senate, 
this  bill  is  flawed  with  too  many  weap- 
ons systems  on  production  lines,  cost- 
ing too  much  at  a  pace  that  is  too 
quick. 
Readiness  suffers. 

At  a  price  tag  of  near  $300  billion, 
this  biU  is  over  budget.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  to  trim  the  loose 


overappropriation  process  that  we 
pursue  was  nevertheless  rejected  as 
well  as  a  cut  in  the  $36  billion  funcbs 
for  development  of  new  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

The  unsound  disproportionate  au- 
thorization of  more  weapons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  operations  and  maintenance 
penalizes  training  ammunition,  and 
the  essentials  of  readiness. 

That  causes  me  to  protest  the  bill.  I 
shall  vote  "No". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  2683 

(Purpose:  Technical  corrections) 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  cor- 
recting technical  errors  in  the  bill,  as 
amended,  which  has  been  cleared  by 
all  Senators  concerned,  and  I  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  im- 
mediately. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
2682. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  amendment  No.  2620  as 
adopted,  add  the  following  new  section: 

"On  page  268,  line  9,  strike 
"$2,148,689,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"2,149.749,000". 

In  amendment  No.  2633  as  adopted,  on 
page  1,  line  6.  strike  "$8,866,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$8,370,800,000". 

In  amendment  No.  2633  as  adopted,  on 
page  2.  line  2,  strike  "$15,334,573,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$14,908,873,000". 

In  amendment  No.  2633  as  adopted,  on 
page  2,  line  4.  strUce  "$19,687,171,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$19,304,871,000". 

In  amendment  No.  2638  as  adopted,  begin- 
ning on  page  1,  line  9,  strike  aU  through 
page  3.  line  15. 

In  amendment  No.  2657  as  adopted,  on 
page  2,  line  6.  strike  the  period  and  insert  ", 
and  those  provisions  contained  in  amend- 
ments numbered  2597,  2641,  2645.  2654,  and 

2665.".  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  ftirther  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 
The    amendment    (No.    2682)    was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 

third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  briefly  to  discuss  two 
Energy  Department  projects  requested 
by  the  admindstration.  Both  concern 


environmental  protection  at  the  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant.  SC.  One  project. 
87-D-152.  would  provide  $1,500,000  for 
plantwide  environmental  protection 
activities.  The  second.  86-D-154.  would 
provide  $15,650,000  for  an  effluent 
treatment  facility  at  Savannah  River. 
The  defense  bill,  as  reported,  does  not 
authorize  fimds  for  either  of  these 
projects. 

I  certainly  understand  the  severe 
budget  constraints  that  the  Aimed 
Services  Committee  faces  this  year. 
Many  proposed  projects  must  be  cut. 
These  two  projects,  however,  have  a 
special  importance.  The  Department 
of  Energy  is  now  making  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  environmental 
laws  which  the  courts  have  ruled  must 
be  obeyed.  To  avoid  potentially  costly 
litigation,  and  to  maintain  the  trust  of 
citizens  living  near  its  weapons  plants, 
the  Energy  Department  has  requested 
modest  funding  to  meet  these  regula- 
tory requirements. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand  that  the 
bill  reported  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  recommends  au- 
thorizing these  two  projects.  I  wonder 
if  I  might  ask  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  whether  he  would 
be  willing  to  consider  the  House  posi- 
tion when  Senate  and  House  conferees 
meet  to  discuss  this  legislation.  I  think 
that  these  two  projects  not  only  would 
protect  and  benefit  the  citizens  of  our 
two  States  but  also  would  help  the  nu- 
clear weapons  program— a  program  ab- 
solutely essential  to  our  national  de- 
fense—avoid unnecessary  and  costly 
litigation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  consider  these  two 
projects  when  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees meet.  As  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  says,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  faces  great  budget  dif- 
ficulties this  year.  But  I  would  be  glad 
to  give  these  projects  every  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  As  always,  I  deeply  appreciate 
his  courtesy  and  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  mention  a  third  environmental 
project  at  Savannah  River.  The  Feder- 
al Clean  Water  Act  requires  the 
Energy  Department  to  cool  the  ex- 
tremely hot  water  that  flows  out  of 
two  of  the  Savannah  River  plant's  nu- 
clear production  reactors.  The  admin- 
istration requested  $5  million  in  fiscal 
year  1987  t\md&  to  begin  work  on  cool- 
ing towers  to  meet  this  environmental 
requirement.  Neither  the  Senate  nor 
House  authorization  bills  recommend 
funding  this  request.  Some  Members 
want  time  to  review  the  environmental 
impact  statement  now  being  prepared 
on  this  subject.  I  understand  their 
desire  to  review  this  matter.  Soon, 
however,  the  Congress  will  need  to 
decide  how  best  to  deal  with  this  im- 
portant   legal    requirement.    I    stand 
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ready  to  work  with  my  distinsuished 
colleagues  on  thla  iasue. 

OKHAT  LAXn  SHIPPINO  OP  mUTAIT  CAROO 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I  had 
planned  to  bring  up  an  amendment 
dealing  with  Great  Lakes  shipping  of 
military  cargo.  However.  I  understand 
It  may  require  extensive  debate  and  a 
rollcall  vote,  and  I  recognize  the  severe 
time  contraints  that  the  Senate  is 
working  under.  So  I  have  decided  to 
withdraw  the  amendment— but  I 
would  like  to  make  the  following 
points  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

In  1984,  the  Department  of  Defense 
moved  6.6  million  measurement  tons 
of  cargo  by  ship  from  the  four  U.S. 
coasts.  Interestingly,  more  than  20 
percent  of  this  cargo  was  manufac- 
tured in  the  Great  Lakes  States.  Yet, 
Great  Lakes  ports'  share  of  this  cargo 
was  less  than  1  percent.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Great  Lakes  got  such 
a  negligible  portion  of  military  cargo 
shipping  was  that  there  was  not  a 
n.S.-flag  carrier  in  the  Great  Lakes 
trade  before  1985. 

Now,  I  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  Great  Lakes  shipping  service  is 
good  for  DOD  and  for  the  taxpayer, 
and  experience  bears  this  out.  In  1985, 
the  first  U.S.-flag  service  was  inaugu- 
rated between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
northern  Europe.  As  a  direct  result  of 
this  competition,  DOD  realized  sub- 
stantial transportation  cost  savings 
and  was  able  to  reduce  its  dependency 
on  the  Military  Sealift  Command 
[MSC]  fleet  of  roU-on/roU-off  [RO/ 
RO]  commercial  charters: 

Government  cargo  bids  in  October 
1985  were  more  than  60  percent  lower 
in  may  categories  than  they  were  in 
October  1984. 

A  competitor  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Service  stated  that  the  lower  rates  of- 
fered by  all  companies  as  a  result  of 
the  Great  Lakes  roll-on/roll-off  serv- 
ice saved  the  Department  of  Defense 
$68  million  In  1985. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
praised  the  Great  Lakes  Service.  In  a 
November  1,  1985  letter  to  me.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tions and  Logistics  Jim  Wade  wrote: 

The  Initiation  of  [U.S.flag]  service  earlier 
this  year  has  been  beneficial  to  shipping  in- 
terests In  the  Great  Lakes  region  as  well  as 
to  the  E)OD.  [This  new  service]  has  provid- 
ed exceUent  service  to  the  DOD  In  shipping 
both  Government  cargo  and  household 
goods  of  Service  members  between  the 
Great  Ijikes  and  northern  Europe  •  •  • 
Baaed  on  the  significantly  lower  shipping 
rates  brought  about  by  [the  Great  Ijakes] 
competition  with  other  commercial  RO/RO 
carriers,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  to  four 
the  number  of  Military  Sealift  Command 
nCSC]  commerdally-owned  chartered  RO/ 
RO  ships  operating  on  the  east  coast  to  Eu- 
ropean routes. 
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Since  then.  Dr.  Wade  has  sUted  that 
the  MSC  commercially-owned  char- 
tered RO/RO  ships  serving  the  east 
coast  will  be  further  reduced  to  one  by 
October  1,  1986.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Dr.  Wade's  letter 
to  me  be  printed  In  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Assistant  Sbcrktart  op  Dkpihsi, 
Washington,  DC,  November  1,  198S. 
Hon.  John  Glknn, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkah  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  Octo- 
ber 4,  198S  letter  which  forwarded  a  copy  of 
Mr.  David  Oberlln's  letter  describing 
Pednav  Lakes  Services,  Inc.  progress  in  ship- 
ping Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  cargoes. 
The  initiation  of  Pednav  service  earlier 
this  year  has  been  beneficial  to  shipping  in- 
terests in  the  Great  Lakes  region  as  well  as 
to  the  DoD.  Pednav  has  provided  excellent 
service  to  the  DoD  in  shipping  both  govern- 
ment cargo  and  household  goods  of  Service 
members  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Northern  Ehirope. 

Since  the  Initiation  of  Pednav  service,  we 
have  closely  monitored  DoD  roll-on/roll-off 
(RO/RO)  shipping  requirements  and  have 
evaluated  the  costs  of  using  privately-owned 
MSC  chartered  ships  and  scheduled  service 
such  as  that  offered  by  Pednav.  Based  on 
the  significantly  lower  shipping  rates 
brought  about  by  Pednav's  competition  with 
other  commercial  RO/RO  carriers,  we  have 
been  able  to  reduce  to  four  the  number  of 
Military  Sealift  Command  (MSC)  commer- 
cially-owned chartered  RO/RO  ships  oper- 
ating on  the  East  Coast  to  European  routes. 
Purther,  MSC  is  attempting  to  redeliver  two 
of  these  ships  if  they  can  negotiate  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  with  the  ships  owners 
that  would  minimize  the  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  forecast 
long  term  DoD  shipping  requirements  In 
any  detail,  you  can  be  assured  that  we  will 
continue  to  move  DoD  cargoes  through  the 
Great  Lakes  when  the  service  meets  our  re- 
quirements and  is  cost  competitive. 
Sincerely, 

Jamks  p.  Waoe.  Jr. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  Senator  from  Ohio's  support  for 
Great  Lakes  shipping  and  I  would  like 
to  share  an  example  of  the  cost  sav- 
ings and  excellent  service  with  my  col- 
leagues. According  to  the  MUitary 
Traffic  Management  Command,  in 
1985,  the  cost  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  moving  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicles  from  their  point  of  origin, 
San  Jose,  CA,  to  their  southern  port  oi 
embarkation  (Beaumont,  TX)  and  by 
ship  to  Europe  cost  $9,550  per  vehicle. 
When  the  Great  Lakes  began  offering 
this  service  in  1985,  the  cost  of  moving 
the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  from 
San  Jose  to  the  Great  Lakes  port  of 
embarkation  and  to  Europe  was  Just 
$5,293  per  vehicle— A  savings  to  DOD 
and  the  taxpayer  of  $4,257  per  vehicle. 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  that  the  Great 
Lakes  offers  a  tremendous  opportuni- 
ty to  the  Department  of  Defense.  A 
perception  that  shipping  through  the 
Great  Lakes  Is  more  expensive  and,  In 
some  cases,  more  time  consuming  has 
been  a  factor  In  decisions  by  Federal 
Government  agencies  and  others  to 
route  cargo  through  tidewater  ports 
rather  than  through  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  Yet  the  Lakes  have  in  fact 
often  been  cost-competitive  through- 
out the  Seaway's  26-year  history.  A 
recent  economic  study  by  the  Center 
for  the  Great  Lakes  in  Chicago  indi- 
cates that  a  Great  Lakes  routing 
would  have  been  cost-competitive  for 
91  percent  of  outbound  and  88  percent 
of  inbound  DOD  cargoes  shipped  over- 
seas from  east  coast  ports  between 
1979  and  1984.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
this  report,  "Moving  Government 
Goods  on  the  Great  Lakes,"  by  the 
Center  for  the  Great  Lakes,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Let  me  stress  to  my  colleagues,  we 
don't  want  special  treatment  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  We  just  want  it  to  be  rec- 
ognized that  there  is  a  fourth  sea- 
coast,  and  it  offers  economical  and 
high  quality  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment. We  want  our  ports  to  be  given 
the  opportimity  to  compete  with  other 
ports  for  military  cargo.  Sometimes 
our  ports  are  not  even  listed  as  an 
option  in  the  bid  where  the  military 
equipment  manufacturer  can  deliver 
the  equipment.  This  is  despite  the  fact 
that  the  equipment  is  often  manufac- 
tured in  Great  Lakes  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Moving  GovnunfENT  Goods  on  the  Great 

Lakes 

(A  Report  from  The  Center  for  the  Great 

Lakes) 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  AS  COMPmTOR 

A  perception  tliat  shipping  through  the 
Great  Lakes  is  more  expensive  and.  In  some 
cases,  more  time  consuming  has  been  a 
factor  in  decisions  by  federal  government 
agencies  and  others  to  route  cargo  through 
tidewater  ports  rather  than  through  the 
Great  Lakes/St.  Lawrence  system.  Yet  the 
lakes  have,  in  fact,  often  been  cost  competi- 
tive during  the  Seaway's  26-year  history. 
DaU  presented  in  Appendix  I,  Tables  1  and 
1-A  indicate  that  a  Great  Lakes  route  has 
been  used  before  and  therefore  could  poten- 
tially have  been  cost-competitive  for  91  per- 
cent of  outbound  and  8«  percent  of  inbound 
Defense  Department  cargoes  shipped  be- 
tween the  East  Coast  and  overseas  ports  be- 
tween 1979  and  1984.  (These  figures  repre- 
sent 54  percent  of  outbound  cargo  and  45 
percent  of  inbound  cargo  moving  through 
the  four  U.S.  coasts  (Atlantic,  Pacific,  Gulf 
and  Great  Lakes). 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  wholeheart- 
edly share  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  my  colleague  and  friend  from  Ohio. 
The  Department  of  Defense  needs  to 
ship  more  cargo  from  Great  Lakes 
ports. 

The  Department  of  Defense  spends 
approximately  $750  million  for  the 
ocean  transportation  of  defense  cargo. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  a  fair  share  of 
military  cargo  manufactured  in  the 


Great  Lakes  be  transported  through 
Great  Lakes  ports  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

DOD  ignored  the  fourth  sea  coast 
for  too  long.  Two  years  ago,  DOD 
shipped  less  than  1  percent  of  its  total 
cargo  through  the  Great  Lakes,  even 
though  20  percent  of  the  cargo  was 
manufactured  in  the  eight  Great 
Lakes  States. 

There  is  no  excuse  to  bypass  the 
Great  Lakes  ports.  DOD  can  no  longer 


overlook  the  cost  savings  which  can 
accrue  from  shipping  military  cargo 
from  these  ports.  Last  year.  U.S.-flag 
service  was  inaugurated  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  northern  Europe. 
The  increased  competition  from  this 
helped  reduce  DOD's  total  shipping 
costs  by  60  percent  and  saved  DOD 
$68  million. 

It  is  gCKxi  public  policy  and  good 
fiscal  policy  for  DOD  to  ship  a  more 
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realistic  portion  of  its  cargo  through 
the  Great  Lakes.  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  see  the  wisdom  In  doing  so. 

In  summary,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
entry  of  Great  Lalces  service  has  re- 
sulted in  savings  to  DOD  and  the  tax- 
payer, and  provides  excellent  service 
in  shipping  both  military  cargo  and 
household  goods  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  northern  Ehirope. 

TRB  UUTXHBBMS  AMZMSMKIIT  (No.  2628) 
OPFBUD  ON  AUGUST  T 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  August  7  on  the  Lauten- 
berg  amendment  which  related  to  the 
wearing  of  religious  apparel,  I  referred 
to  a  speech  made  by  President  Reagan 
to  the  Baptist  Fundamentalism  Con- 
vention in  1984.  This  statement  by  the 
President  bears  witness  to  the  exist- 
ence and  the  value  of  religious  plural- 
ism in  the  military  and  makes  specific 
reference  to  the  wearing  of  a  skull  cap 
in  the  military  in  a  highly  supportive 
way  that  the  text  of  the  President's 
remarks  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
record. 
The  remarks  follow: 

Baptist  FtniDAMiirrAUsii  1984  Convxiction 

(Remarks  at  the  Convention  April  13.  1984) 

Reverend  [Jerry]  Palwell.  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, thank  you  very  much,  for  there  are 
no  words  to  describe  a  welcome  such  as 
you've  given  me  here.  It's  a  real  pleasure  to 
be  with  so  many  who  firmly  believe  that  the 
answer  to  the  world's  problems  can  be  found 
In  the  Word  of  Ood. 

I'm  only  sorry  I  can't  spend  the  entire 
evening  with  you.  but  I'm  expected  across 
town.  [Laughter]  But  tonight,  believe  me.  I 
came  here  with  some  trepidation,  and  your 
warm  welcome  didn't  exactly  make  me  feel 
any  easier,  because  I'm  going  to  do  some- 
thing that  I  haven't  done  before.  I'm  not 
going  to  talk  to  you  about  some  of  the  things 
we've  talked  about  before  and  some  of  the 
things  that  we've  tried  to  accomplish  and 
that  we  haven't  yet.  With  regard  to  that,  I 
will  only  say  let  us  all  heed  the  words  of  an 
old  Scotch  ballad.  "For  those  defeats  that 
we've  had  so  far,  we  are  hurt;  we  are  not 
■lain.  We'll  lie  us  down  and  rest  a  bit.  and 
then  well  fight  again." 

What  I'm  going  to  do— and  I  know  you're 
not  supposed  to  apologize  any  time  you 
start  speaking  for  what  you're  going  to 
say— but  I  know  that  even  you,  whose  call- 
ing it  is  to  keep  the  rest  of  us.  if  possible,  on 
the  right  path.  In  these  days  of  cynicism,  in 
these  day's  when  there  are  people  that  in 
the  guise  of  separating  church  and  sUte 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  we  should  not  even 
have  chaplains  in  the  military  service— I 
know  that  there  are  times  when  all  of  us 
wonder  whether  we're  being  effective.  And 
tonight,  I'd  like  to  share  an  account  that  I 
received  that  shows  how  Ood  works  in  our 
Uvea  even  In  the  darkest  of  hours. 

This  report  concerns  the  marines  in 
Beirut— brave  men  who  believed  that  the 
goal  we  sought  in  that  place  was  worthy  of 
their  best  and  gave  their  best.  In  the  end. 
hatred  centuries  old  made  it  Impossible  for 
I^banon  to  achieve  peace  when  we  and  so 
many  others  hoped  it  would.  But  while  they 
were  there,  those  young  men  of  ours  pre- 
vented widespread  klUlnc  In  Beirut,  and 
they  added  luster,  not  taraiah  to  their 
motto.  "Semper  Fidelia." 


I'm  going  to  read  to  you  another  man's 
words.  And  they're  words  that,  perhaps, 
answer  what  I  said  a  moment  ago  about 
whether  we  sometimes  were  shaken  in  our 
faith  and  in  our  beliefs.  On  that  October 
day  when  a  terrorist  truck  bomb  took  the 
lives  of  241  marines,  soldiers,  and  sailors  at 
the  airport  In  Beirut,  one  of  the  first  to 
reach  the  tragic  scene  was  a  chaplain,  the 
chaplain  of  our  Sixth  Fleet,  Rabbi  Arnold 
E.  Resnlcoff.  And  here  is  what  he  finally 
felt  urged  at  the  end  of  that  day  to  put 
down  in  writing  of  the  experiences  of  that 
day. 

He  said.  "I  along  with  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander George  'Pooch'  Pucciarelll,  the 
Catholic  chaplain  attached  to  the  marine 
unit,  faced  a  scene  almost  too  horrible  to  de- 
scribe. Bodies  and  pieces  of  bodies  were  ev- 
erywhere. Screams  of  those  injured  or 
trapped  were  barely  audible  at  first,  as  our 
minds  struggled  to  grapple  with  the  reality 
before  us— a  massive  four-story  building,  re- 
duced to  a  pile  of  rubble;  dust  mixing  with 
smoke  and  fire,  obscuring  our  view  of  the 
little  tha'  was  left. 

"Because  we'd  thought  that  the  sound  of 
the  explosion  was  still  related  to  a  single 
rocket  or  shell,  most  of  the  marines  had  run 
toward  the  foxholes  and  bunkers  while  we, 
the  chaplains,  had  gone  to  the  scene  of  the 
noise.  Just  in  case  someone  had  been  wound- 
ed. Now,  af!  the  news  spread  quickly 
throughout  the  camp— news  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  tragedy,  news  of  the  need  for 
others  to  run  to  the  aid  of  those  comrades 
who  still  might  be  alive,  marines  came  from 
all  directions.  There  was  a  sense  of  God's 
presence  that  day  in  the  small  miracles  of 
life  which  we  encountered  in  each  body 
that,  despite  all  odds,  still  had  a  breath 
within.  But  there  was  more  of  His  presence, 
more  to  keep  our  faith  alive.  In  the  heroism 
and  in  the  htimanlty  of  the  men  who  re- 
sponded to  the  cries  for  help.  We  saw  ma- 
rines risk  their  own  lives  again  tuid  again  as 
they  went  Into  the  smoke  and  the  fire  to  try 
to  pull  someone  out  or  as  they  worked  to 
uncover  friends,  all  the  while  knowing  that 
further  collapse  of  huge  pieces  of  concrete, 
precariously  perched  like  dominos,  could 
easily  crush  the  rescuers. 

"There  was  humanity  at  its  best  that  day 
and  a  reminder  not  to  give  up  the  hope  and 
dreams  of  what  the  world  could  be  in  the 
tears  that  could  still  be  shed  by  these  men, 
regardless  of  how  cynical  they  had  pretend- 
ed to  be  before,  regardless  of  how  much 
they  might  have  seen  before. 

"Certain  Images  will  sUy  with  me 
always."  he  writes.  "I  remember  a  marine 
who  found  a  wad  a  money  amidst  the 
rubble.  He  held  it  at  arm's  length  as  if  it 
were  dirty  and  cried  out  for  a  match  or  a 
lighter  so  that  it  could  be  burned.  No  one 
that  day  wanted  to  profit  from  the  suffering 
of  catastrophe.  Later  the  chaplains  would 
put  the  word  out  that  the  money  should  be 
collected  and  given  to  us,  for  we  were  sure 
that  fund  for  widows  and  orphans  would  ul- 
timately be  established.  But  at  that 
moment,  I  was  hypnotized  with  the  rest  of 
the  men  and  watched  as  the  money  was 
burned. 

"Working  with  the  wounded— sometimes 
comforting,  simply  letting  them  know  help 
was  on  the  way;  sometimes  trying  to  pull 
and  carry  those  whose  injuries  appeared 
less  dangerous  In  an  immediate  sense  than 
the  approaching  fire  or  the  smothering 
smoke— my  kippa  was  lost.  That  is  the  little 
headgear  that  is  worn  by  rabbis.  The  last  I 
remember  it.  I'd  used  it  to  mop  someone's 
brow.  Father  Pucciarelll,  the  Catholic  chap- 


lain, cut  a  circle  out  of  his  cap— a  piece  of 
camouflaged  cloth  which  would  become  my 
temporary  headcoverlng.  Somehow  he 
wanted  those  marines  to  know  not  Just  that 
we  were  chaplains,  but  that  he  was  a  Chl>- 
tlan  and  that  I  was  Jewish.  Somehow  we 
both  wanted  to  shout  the  message  in  a  land 
where  people  were  killing  each  other— at 
least  partially  based  on  the  differences  in 
religion  among  them— that  we.  we  Ameri- 
cans still  believed  that  we  could  be  proud  of 
our  particular  religions  and  yet  work  side  by 
side  when  the  time  came  to  help  others,  to 
comfort,  and  to  ease  pain. 

"Father  Pucciarelll  and  I  worked  that  day 
as  brothers.  The  words  from  the  prophet 
Malachi  kept  recurring  to  me— words  he'd 
uttered  some  2,500  years  ago  as  he  had 
looked  around  at  fighting  and  cruelty  and 
pain.  Have  we  not  all  one  Father?*  he  had 
asked.  'Has  not  one  God  created  us  all?'  It 
was  painfully  obvious,  tragically  obvious, 
that  our  world  still  could  not  show  that  we 
had  learned  to  answer,  yes.  Still,  I  thought, 
perhaps  some  of  us  can  keep  the  question 
alive.  Some  of  us  can  cry  out.  as  the  marines 
did  that  day,  that  we  believe  the  answer  Is 
yes. 

"Before  the  bombing.  Pooch"— that's  his 
name  for  the  other  chaplain  with  him— 
"and  I  had  been  in  a  building  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  away.  There'd  been  one 
other  chaplain.  Lieutenant  Darmy  Wheeler, 
a  Protestant  minister  who'd  spent  the  night 
In  the  building  which  was  attacked.  Pooch 
and  I  were  so  sure  that  he  was  dead  that  we 
had  promised  each  other  that  when  the  day 
came  to  return  to  the  States  we  would  visit 
his  wife  together.  Suddenly,  Pooch  noticed 
Danny's  stole,  what  he  used  to  call  his 
Protestant  talllt.  Because  it  was  far  from 
the  area  Danny  was  supposed  to  have  been 
in,  there  was  cautious  hope  that  perhaps  he 
had  been  thrown  clear,  that  perhaps  he  had 
survived.  Later.  Danny  would  tell  the  story 
of  his  terror.  He  was  under  the  rubble,  alive, 
not  knowing  what  had  happened  and  not 
knowing  how  badly  he  was  hurt.  Then  he 
heard  voices  of  the  marines  searching  near 
his  stole.  And  his  cry  for  help  was  answered 
with  digging,  which  lasted  4  hours  before  he 
was  dragged  out  alive. 

"Danny  told  me  later  that  I  treated  him 
like  a  newborn  baby  when  he  came  out;  that 
I  counted  his  fingers  and  toes,  trying  to  see 
that  he  was  whole.  I  didn't  realize  that  I 
was  so  obvious,  but  the  truth  is  that  we 
couldn't  believe  that  he  was  in  one  piece.  I 
hugged  him  as  they  brought  over  a  stretch- 
er. I  can  still  hear  his  first  words.  Wracked 
with  pain,  still  unsure  of  his  own  condition, 
he  asked  how  his  clerk  was.  Like  so  many  of 
the  men  we  would  save  that  day,  he  asked 
first  about  others. 

"These  men,  the  survivors,  still  had  no 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  damage.  They  still 
thought  that  perhaps  they'd  been  in  the 
one  area  of  the  building  hit  by  a  rocket  or 
mortar.  We  would  wait  until  later  to  sit  with 
these  men  and  teU  them  the  truth,  to  share 
with  them  the  magnitude  of  the  tragedy. 
After  the  living  were  taken  out  there  was 
much  more  work  to  be  done.  With  the 
wounded,  with  those  who  had  survived, 
there  was  the  strange  Job  of  trying  to  ease  a 
gnawing  feeling  of  guUt  that  would  slowly 
surface,  guilt  that  they—" 

[At  this  point,  the  President  was  inter- 
rupted by  persons  chanting,  "Bread,  not 
bombs."] 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  a  UtUe  bit  of  that 
marine  spirit  would  rub  off,  and  they  would 
listen  about  brotherly  love?  [Applause.] 
[The  chanting  continued.] 
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I  was  talking  about  the  guilt  that  was  felt 
by  the  men  who  were  alive,  the  guilt  that 
they  had  somehow  let  down  their  comrades 
by  not  dying  with  them.  That  is  something 
that  happens  a  great  deal  in  combat. 

"So  our  Job,"  he  said,  "was  to  tell  them 
how  every  life  saved  was  Important  to  us; 
how  their  survival  was  important  to  our 
faith  and  our  hope.  They  had  to  give  thanks 
with  us  that  they  still  had  the  gift  and  the 
responsibility  of  life  which  would  go  on—" 

[The  chanting  continued.) 

I've  got  more  decibels  at  work  for  me  than 
they  have.  [Applause.] 

[At  this  point,  there  was  some  commotion 
in  the  audience.] 

I  think  they've  leaving.  (Applause.]  Well, 
back  to  the  chaplain.  [Laughter.] 

"With  others,  the  marines  who  stayed 
behind  to  continue  the  job  of  digging— a  ter- 
rible, horrifying  job  of  collecting  human 
parts  for  identification  and  for  eventual 
burial— there  was  the  job  of  comforting 
them  as  they  mourned. 

■"Thankfully,  the  self-defense  mechanism 
within  us  took  over  from  time  to  time  and 
we  were  able  to  work  without  reacting  to 
each  and  every  horror  that  we  would  en- 
counter. But  suddenly  something  would 
trigger  our  emotions,  something  would 
touch  our  humanity  in  a  way  Impossible  to 
avoid.  For  some  it  would  be  the  finding  of  a 
friend's  body,  someone  flUed  with  life  only 
days  before.  For  others,  it  would  be  a  scrap 
of  paper  or  a  simple  belonging,  a  birthday 
card  or  a  picture  of  someone's  children 
which  would  remind  them  that  this  was  no 
abstract  body  count  of  240  military  casual- 
ties. This  was  a  tragedy  of  people  where 
each  was  unique  and  each  had  a  story.  Each 
had  a  past  and  each  had  been  cheated  of  a 
future.  As  the  Mishnah  puts  it.  Each  was  a 
world.'  We  were  not  digging  up  240.  We 
were  digging  up  one  plus  one  plus  one. 

"I  have  a  personal  memory  of  two  things 
which  brought  to  my  mind  images  of  life. 
Images  which  haunt  me  still.  One  was  a 
packet  of  three  envelopes  tied  together  with 
a  rubber  band.  On  top,  under  the  band,  was 
a  note  which  read,  "To  be  mailed  in  case  of 
death.'  The  other  was  a  Red  Cross  message 
delivered  the  next  morning.  The  American 
Red  Cross  is  the  agency  used  by  many  Navy 
families  to  communicate  medical  news  from 
home.  This  message  was  a  birth  announc- 
ement. A  baby  had  been  bom.  and  we  were 
to  deliver  the  good  news.  Only  now,  there 
was  no  father  whom  we  could  congratulate, 
no  father  to  whom  the  news  could  be  con- 
veyed. That  message  stayed  on  the  chap- 
lains' desk  for  days.  Somehow  we  couldn't 
throw  it  away,  so  it  stayed  on  the  desk  and 
without  mentioning  it,  we  aU  seemed  to 
avoid  that  desk. 

"I  stayed  In  Beirut  for  4  more  days  before 
finally  returning  to  Italy  and  to  my  family. 
During  those  days,  as  the  work  went  on,  a 
marine  here  or  there  would  send  a  silent 
signal  that  he  wanted  me,  that  is  a  chaplain, 
near.  Sometimes  it  was  to  talk.  Sometimes  it 
was  so  that  he  could  shrug  his  shoulders  or 
lift  his  eyes  in  despair.  Sometimes  It  was 
Jjjst  to  feel  that  I  was  near.  For  despite  the 
struggles  I  might  be  feeling  on  a  personal 
level,  I  was  a  chaplain  and,  therefore,  a 
symbol  that  there  was  room  for  hope  and 
for  dreams,  even  at  the  worst  of  times. 

"In  our  tradition,  of  course,  when  we  visit 
the  home  of  a  mourner  during  Shiva,  the 
first  week  following  the  death  of  a  loved 
one,  visitors  follow  a  simple  rule:  If  the 
mourner  Initiates  the  conversation,  the  visi- 
tor responds.  Otherwise,  you  sit  in  silence, 
communicating  concern  through  your  very 


presence,  even  without  words.  Somehow  I 
applied  those  rules  during  those  days  of  dig- 
ging. When  a  soldier  or  ssUlor  said  some- 
thing, I  responded.  Otherwise,  I  stood  by. 

"During  all  of  my  visits  to  Beirut,  I,  along 
with  the  other  chaplains,  spent  much  time 
simply  speaking  with  the  men.  Informal  dis- 
cussions, whether  going  on  while  crouched 
in  a  foxhole  or  strolling  toward  the  tents  set 
up  for  chow,  were  just  as  Important  as  any- 
thing formal  we  might  set  up. 

""I  remember  the  first  time  I  jumped  in  a 
foxhole,  the  first  time  the  shells  actually 
fell  within  the  U.S.  area.  Looking  around  at 
the  others  In  there  with  me,  I  made  the 
remark  that  we  probably  had  the  only  Inter- 
falth  foxholes  In  Beirut.  The  Druze,  the 
Muslims,  Christians,  all  had  theirs.  The 
Jewish  forces  in  the  Israeli  Army  had 
theirs.  But  we  were  together.  I  made  the 
comment  then  that  perhaps  If  the  world 
had  more  Interfalth  foxholes,  there  might 
be  less  of  a  need  for  foxholes  altogether. 

"To  understand  the  role  of  the  chaplain- 
Jewish.  Catholic,  or  Protestant— Is  to  under 
stand  that  we  try  to  remind  others,  and  per- 
haps ourselves  as  well,  to  cling  to  our  hu- 
manity even  In  the  worst  of  times.  We  bring 
with  us  the  wisdom  of  men  and  women 
whose  faith  has  kept  alive  their  dreams  in 
ages  past.  We  bring  with  us  the  images  of 
what  the  world  could  be,  of  what  we  our- 
selves might  be,  drawn  from  the  visions  of 
prophets  and  the  promises  of  our  holy 
books.  We  bring  with  us  the  truth  that  faith 
not  only  reminds  us  of  the  holy  in  heaven, 
but  also  of  the  holiness  we  can  create  here 
on  Earth.  It  brings  not  only  a  message  of 
what  is  divine,  but  also  of  what  it  means  to 
be  truly  human. 

"It's  too  easy  to  give  in  to  despair  in  a 
world  sometimes  seemingly  filled  with  cruel- 
ty and  brutality.  But  we  must  remember  not 
just  the  depths  to  which  humans  might 
sink,  but  also  the  heights  to  which  they 
may  aspire. 

"That  October  day  in  Beirut  saw  men 
reach  heroic  heights— Indeed,  heights  of 
physical  endurance  and  courage  to  be  sure, 
but  heights  of  sacrifice,  of  compassion,  of 
kindness,  and  of  simple  human  decency  as 
well,  and  even  If  the  admission  might  bring 
a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  a  few  of  the  ma- 
rines, heights  of  love. 

"Long  ago  the  rabbis  offered  one  Intepre- 
tatlon  of  the  Biblical  verse  which  tells  us 
that  we're  created  In  the  Image  of  God.  It 
does  not  refer  to  physical  likeness,  they  ex- 
plained, but  to  spiritual  potential.  We  have 
within  us  the  power  to  reflect  as  God's  crea- 
tures the  highest  values  of  our  Creator.  As 
God  is  forgiving  and  merciful,  so  can  we  be; 
as  He  is  caring  and  kind,  so  must  we  strive 
to  be;  as  He  Is  filled  with  love,  so  must  we 
be. 

"Because  of  the  actions  I  witnessed  during 
that  hell  In  Beirut,  I  glimpsed  at  least  a 
fleeting  image  of  heaven,  for  in  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  men  who  chose  to  act  as 
brothers,  I  glimpsed  God's  hand  as  well.  1 
did  not  stand  alone  to  face  a  world  forsaken 
by  God.  I  felt  I  was  part  of  one  created  with 
infinite  care  and  wonderful,  awesome  poten- 
tial. 

"We  live  in  a  world  where  it's  not  hard  to 
find  cause  for  despair.  The  chaplain  has  the 
challenge  to  bring  those  who  often  see 
terror  at  its  worst,  some  reason  for  hope. 
We  need  to  kec-p  faith  and  to  keep  search- 
ing, even  in  the  worst  of  times.  Only  then 
may  we  find  strength  enough  to  keep  believ- 
ing that  the  best  of  times  might  still  be." 

"These  were  the  words  of  Lieutenant 
Commander  Resnlcoff.  I  read  them  because 


I  Just  felt  that  aU  of  us— and  I  know  how 
much  you  do  of  this— let  us  strive  to  live  up 
to  the  vision  of  faith  that  Ch^lain  Resnl- 
coff saw  that  day,  and  let  us  never  stop 
praying  and  working  for  peace. 

"Thank  God,  and  thank  you,  and  God 
bless  you  all. 

DEPEHSB  MAPPIMG  AGEMCT 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
record  my  concern  about  one  aspect  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget  for 
the  coming  year  which  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
that  is  the  operation  of  the  Defense 
Mapping  Agency. 

Technological  innovations  in  map- 
making  appear  to  be  having  a  substan- 
tial impact  on  the  operation  and  struc- 
ture of  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency, 
but  the  effects  are  being  distributed 
unevenly  throughout  the  organization. 
Last  March,  the  Agency  singled  out  its 
Rhode  Island  field  office  for  possible 
shutdown,  throwing  the  work  force  of 
225  civilian  cartographers  into  a  diffi- 
cult period  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty 
while  a  feasibility  study  is  conducted. 

While  a  number  of  secondary  rea- 
sons were  given  for  the  Agency's 
action,  at  base  it  appears  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  Agency's  conversion  to 
sophisticated  computerized  digital 
technology  which  involves  new  equip- 
ment to  receive  and  convert  signals 
from  space  satellites.  The  Agency,  and 
its  Director,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Rosen- 
berg, are  to  be  commended  for  the 
strides  which  are  being  made  in  con- 
verting to  the  new  technology,  which 
has  important  implications  for  defense 
navigational  and  guidance  systems 
worldwide,  as  well  as  for  mapnuJdng. 

However,  the  Agency  does  not 
appear  to  have  done  a  systematic  job 
of  planning  and  anticipating  the 
impact  of  the  new  technology  on  its 
internal  organizational  structure, 
which  includes  five  field  offices  as  well 
as  its  headquarters  in  Washington  and 
numerous  other  components.  The  se- 
lection of  the  Providence  field  office 
for  possible  closure  appears  to  have 
been  made  at  random,  independent  of 
any  comprehensive  and  systematic 
plan  for  integrating  the  new  technolo- 
gy into  the  overall  structure  of  the 
ARency. 

Because  of  this  lapse,  I  believe  that 
all  steps  to  close  the  Providence  field 
office  should  be  suspended.  There 
simply  is  no  justification  for  proceed- 
ing with  an  ill-planned  action  and  for 
placing  in  question  the  future  status 
of  the  225  skilled  employees.  They  de- 
serve far  more  consideration  than 
they  have  received  thus  far,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  the  assurance  that 
their  future  status  is  not  being  deter- 
mined by  whim  or  random  chance. 

Had  it  been  mjpropriate  to  do  so.  I 
was  prepared  to  move  in  conjunction 
with  my  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Chatee.  to  amend  the 
pending  bill  to  direct  the  Defense 
Mapping  Agency  to  suspend  all  plans 
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for  dosing  facilities  until  Congress  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  review  a  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  plan  for  in- 
tegrating new  technology  into  the 
structure  of  the  Agency.  Because  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  opposed 
to  legislative  management  of  proposals 
to  close  defense  instaUations,  we  are 
withholding  our  amendment  at  this 
time. 

However,  in  doing  so,  we  record  our 
concern  and  our  intention  to  seek  ad- 
ministrative relief  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  Ue- 
fense  has  a  clear  responsibility  to 
review  this  matter  and  to  Insist  that 
structural  changes  in  the  Defense 
BCapping  Agency  are  undertalien  only 
in  a  framework  of  prudent  organiza- 
tional planning. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  in  expressing  my  deep 
concern  about  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency's  apparent  intention  to  close 
its  Providence  field  office  in  West 
Warwick.  RI.  I  regret  that  this  bill 
does  not  present  an  opportimlty  for  us 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  would 
block  any  proposed  closing  of  the  field 
office. 

The  Providence  field  office,  which 
compiles  topographic  and  navigational 
charts  for  the  E>epartment  of  Defense, 
has  operated  continuously  since  1951. 
By  all  accounts,  including  that  of  the 
Director  of  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency,  the  Providence  workers  form 
a  highly  skilled  team  that  has  always 
performed  outstandingly.  Since  their 
cartography  skills  are  not  easily  mar- 
ketable outside  the  Agency,  many 
would  be  forced  to  leave  Rhode  Island 
if  the  field  office  were  closed.  These 
workers  would  be  able  to  understand 
the  Agency's  feasibility  study  if  it 
were  looking  at  all  options  for  best 
consolidating  the  Agency.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Agency  seems  to  have  sin- 
gled out  the  Providence  office  as  their 
only  candidate  for  termination,  with- 
out any  good  explanation  and  despite 
the  fact  that  this  office  has  always 
been  and  can  continue  to  be  a  great 
asset  to  the  Agency. 

In  this  regard,  there  are  several  im- 
portant points  to  keep  in  mind; 

First,  although  Defense  Mapping 
Agency  officials  claim  to  be  looking  at 
the  proposed  closing  of  the  Providence 
field  office  as  part  of  a  big  cost-saving 
push  Involving  the  entire  agency,  they 
are  not  conducting  any  similar  feasi- 
bility studies  at  any  of  their  other  five 
facilities. 

Second.  Agency  officials  initially 
claimed  that  the  main  reason  for  the 
proposed  closing  was  that  the  current 
facility  in  Rhode  Island  has  neither 
the  electrical  nor  the  floor  loading  ca- 
pacity to  handle  their  new,  heavy  com- 
puterized equipment.  Recently,  howev- 
er, local  town  planners  have  demon- 
strated that  this  is  not  the  case.  And 
the  landlord  at  the  current  facility  has 
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expressed  his  willingness  to  discuss 
modifications  which  would  make  the 
facility  suitable. 

Third,  the  proposed  change  is  biUed 
as  a  cost-saving  measure,  yet  the  fact 
is  that  on  August  1.  1983,  the  Agency 
signed  a  10-year  lease  for  their  current 
facility,  at  $485,000  per  year.  Thus, 
closing  the  facility  will  be  a  very  costly 
move  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Fourth,  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Mapping  Agency  has  said  that  he 
plans  to  explore  every  option  for  keep- 
ing the  Providence  field  office  open. 
His  main  concern,  as  expressed  to  me, 
was  that  constructing  a  new.  suitable 
facility  in  Rhode  Island  would  cost 
about  $18  million,  and  he  knew  of  no 
existing,  avaUable  faculties  that  could 
serve  as  substitutes.  Those  conducting 
the  study  were  shown  an  available  fa- 
cility in  the  same  town  which  meets 
all  of  the  Agency's  requirements;  how- 
ever, I  am  concerned  they  are  not  seri- 
ously considering  it. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  central- 
ization of  our  mapmaking  facilities 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  na- 
tional security.  If  all  of  mapmaking  fa- 
cilities are  consolidated  to  a  few  loca- 
tions, it  is  arguable  that  in  the  case  of 
an  attack,  we  could  be  without  this 
vital  service. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
strong  arguments  for  keeping  the 
Providence  office  of  the  Defense  Map- 
ping Agency  open,  particularly  in  view 
of  its  excellent  record.  I  remain  deeply 
concerned  over  the  way  the  Agency's 
feasibility  study  has  been  conducted. 
Since  the  study  will  be  completed  next 
month.  I  believe  it  is  very  important 
that  the  DOD  step  back,  suspend  the 
feasibility  study  and  realize  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  the  Defense  Map- 
ping Agency  in  Rhode  Island. 

I  will  continue  to  press  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  review  this  matter 
at  the  highest  level. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  on  this  floor  debating 
the  Defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  The  stakes  associated 
with  this  bill  are  high:  Approximately 
one  third  of  all  Federal  spending, 
about  6  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  depends  on  the  decisions 
we  will  make. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  intelli- 
gence for  these  decisions,  and.  in  par- 
ticular, for  decisions  affecting  the  ac- 
quisition of  weapons  systems. 

Intelligence  for  defense  acquisition 
is  produced  by  a  number  of  agencies 
funded  under  the  General  Defense  In- 
telligence Program,  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Intelligence  Program. 
In  the  present  system,  each  of  the 
armed  services  generally  produce  their 
own  intelligence  for  the  weapons  they 
propose  for  acquisition.  For  example. 
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the  Air  Force  develops  the  assessment 
of  Soviet  missile  defense  that  are  used 
to  design  the  B-IB  and  Stealth  bomb- 
ers. 

As  I  see  the  problem,  intelligence  for 
defense  acquisition  should  serve  two 
purposes.  First,  this  intelligence 
should  enable  defense  planners  to 
build  the  best  weapons  possible.  That 
is,  if  we  have  decided  to  build  a  new 
bomber,  then  we  should  make  surw 
that  we  have  the  intelligence  that  will 
teU  us  how  to  buUd  the  bomber  so 
that  it  can  penetrate  Soviet  defenses 
effectively. 

This  part  of  the  acquisition  cycle 
seems  to  work  well.  Program  managers 
work  hard  to  make  sure  their  weapons 
can  beat  the  opposition.  These  manag- 
ers usually  designate  red  teams  within 
their  staffs,  who  then  put  themselves 
in  the  place  of  Soviet  mUitary  leaders 
and  try  to  think  of  how  the  system 
under  development  could  be  defeated. 
By  the  time  most  U.S.  weapons  reach 
production,  they  are,  in  a  sense,  al- 
ready veterans  of  many  wars. 

The  other  purpose  intelligence  plays 
in  the  acquisition  cycle  is  to  tell  de- 
fense officials  which  of  several  weap- 
ons is  the  best  choice  for  meeting  a 
given  threat.  For  example,  if  the  mis- 
sion is  to  deliver  a  nuclear  warhead  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  this  intelligence 
should  suggest  whether  the  best 
choice  is  a  bomber,  or  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile, or  a  cruise  missile,  or  perhaps 
some  other  vehicle. 

I  must  admit  that  this  part  of  the 
acquisition  process  does  not  seem  to 
work  as  well.  As  I  said  before,  the 
armed  services  usually  develop  their 
own  threat  assessment.  Sometimes 
they  are  even  developed  by  the  compa- 
ny building  the  weapon.  As  one  might 
understand,  the  Navy  is  reluctant  to 
develop  intelligence  that  shows  air- 
craft carriers  are  a  less  efficient  way 
to  deliver  bombs  to  Bering  Sea  ports 
than  are  manned  bombers— just  as  the 
Air  Force  is  reluctant  to  develop  intel- 
ligence that  might  suggest  that  sea- 
based  cruise  missiles  are  better  at 
beating  Soviet  air  defenses  than  are 
bombers. 

This  is  only  natural.  Program  man- 
agers have  many  incentives  to  develop 
the  intelligence  necessary  to  make 
their  weapon  the  best  possible.  They 
have  few  incentives  to  develop  the  in- 
telligence that  might  kill  their  pro- 
gram by  showing  that  a  better  alterna- 
tive exists. 

There  are  also  other  problems  in  the 
use  of  threat  assessments  in  defense 
acquisition  today.  Many  threat  assess- 
ments are  Introduced  into  the  acquisi- 
tion cycle  too  late  to  do  much  good. 

The  acquisition  of  a  major  weapon 
system  today,  by  law,  is  said  to  go 
through  three  phases:  A  first  phase,  in 
which  the  basic  concept  of  the  weapon 
is  defined;  a  second  phase,  in  which 
the  design  of  the  weapon  is  developed; 


and  a  third  phase,  in  which  the 
weapon  is  actually  manufactured  and 
deployed.  Under  current  law.  the  first 
formal  requirement  for  developing  a 
threat  assessment  to  support  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  weapon  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  first  phase,  when  the  con- 
cept of  the  weapon  is  determined.  It  is 
true  that  only  a  small  amount  of 
money  will  have  been  spent  by  that 
point;  paper-and-pencil  studies  are 
cheap.  Yet,  the  truth  is.  by  defining 
Just  the  basic  concept  of  a  weapon, 
one  will  have  determined  fully  70  per- 
cent of  its  entire  lifetime  costs  before 
any  assessment  of  the  threat  is  re- 
quired. 

One  might  ask,  "Does  this  really 
matter?"  Plainly,  it  does. 

Take  one  recent  example,  the 
Army's  divisional  air  defense  gun,  or, 
as  it  was  known,  the  "DIVAD." 

The  Army  spent  7  years  and  $1.8  bil- 
lion developing  the  DIVAD.  As  most 
of  the  Members  will  recall,  the  De- 
fense Department  canceled  the 
DIVAD  last  year  just  after  it  entered 
production.  Secretary  Weinberger 
claimed  at  the  time  of  the  cancellation 
that  DOD's  decision  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  DIVAD  lacked  the  range 
of  fire  necessary  to  shoot  down  Soviet 
helicopters.  The  helicopter  could 
remain  out  of  range  and  destroy  UJS. 
forces  using  stand-off  missiles. 

Why  didn't  the  Army  know  about 
the  Soviet  helicopters?  The  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  Gen.  John  Wick- 
ham,  recently  met  with  some  reporters 
and  discussed  the  matter.  General 
Wickham  admitted  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made,  and  said  that  there  must 
have  been,  to  use  his  words,  "some  dis- 
connect" between  the  intelligence 
community  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, at  $1.8  billion,  that  was  some 
disconnect. 

In  truth,  what  happened  was  that 
the  DIVAD  was  optimized  against  a 
single  threat— low-flying  aircraft.  The 
gun  was  simply  never  Intended  to 
shoot  down  motionless  helicopters 
hovering  2  miles  away.  The  DIVAD 
could  carry  out  its  intended  mission. 
The  problem  was  that,  when  the  deci- 
sion was  being  made  whether  to  go 
with  the  DIVAD  or  to  build  some 
other  system  instead,  the  defense 
planners  had  an  inadequate  picture  of 
the  total  Soviet  threat.  That  is  to  say, 
they  had  inadequate  intelligence. 

It  is  difficult  to  Imow  how  wide- 
spread this  problem  is.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  will  be 
holding  hearings  next  month,  at 
which  we  will  ask  representatives  from 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  intel- 
ligence community  to  tell  the  mem- 
bers how  threat  assessments  are  devel- 
oped and  how  they  are  used  to  support 
acquisition  decisions. 

I  can  say,  however,  that  one  useful 
step  has  already  been  taken.  In  the  de- 
fense authorization  bUl  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 


has  proposed  creating  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acqulstion.  This 
Under  Secretary  would  have  the  au- 
thority—and the  responsibility— to 
insure  that  U.S.  weapons  systems  are 
designed  so  that  they  meet  U.S.  re- 
quirements for  national  security.  In 
this  capacity,  the  Under  Secretary  will 
also  be  responsible  for  establishing 
guidelines  for  the  development  of 
threat  assessments  and  their  use  in  ac- 
quisition decisions. 

Compared  to  the  costs  of  a  poorly 
designed  weapon,  the  cost  of  intelli- 
gence is  cheap— which.  I  might  add  in 
passing,  is  one  more  reason  why  intel- 
ligence should  be  given  special  consid- 
eration in  decisions  affecting  spending 
for  national  security.  Also,  properly 
used,  threat  assessment  lets  us  make 
the  most  of  our  defense  dollars  by 
aiming  for  the  opponent's  wealc  spots. 
I  support  the  initiatives  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  few 
years,  more  and  more  of  us  have 
begun  to  recognize  that,  in  defense  as 
in  other  programs,  money  is  necessary 
but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  our  se- 
curity. It's  as  foolish  to  increase 
spending  for  the  sake  of  increase  as  it 
is  to  cut  for  the  sake  of  cutting.  We 
have  to  remember  that  there  are  a 
nimiber  of  comparatively  invisible  pro- 
grams and  an  array  of  intangibles 
which,  when  put  together,  are  the 
things  which  really  determine  wheth- 
er we  will  have  a  military  that  is 
trained,  deployable,  sustainable,  and 
robust  enough  to  handle  the  extraor- 
dinary demands  which  will  be  laid 
upon  it. 

In  many  respects,  the  past  couple  of 
years  have  been  very  encouraging.  The 
Packard  Commission  has  returned  its 
report  on  procurement  reform,  and 
people  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  management  of  weapons  ac- 
quisition is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
driving  down  the  costs  of  hammers 
and  toilet  seats. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  enun- 
ciated a  set  of  principles  governing  the 
use  of  force  which  both  reflect  the 
best  of  military  thinltlng  after  Viet- 
nam and  help  to  ensure  that  we  will 
never  again  repeat  that  disastrous 
slide  into  humiliation. 

Congress  has  come  to  grips  with 
such  issues  as  military  compensation 
and  recruiting  standards,  with  the 
result  that  the  young  men  and  women 
now  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces  are 
some  of  the  finest  and  most  talented 
people  we  have  seen  in  years. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  have  begun  to 
take  some  basic  steps  toward  achieving 
a  more  rational  system  of  planning, 
coordination,  and  command  through 
the  adoption  of  the  JCS  reorganiza- 
tion bill. 

Are  these  signs  encouraging?  Tes. 
Are  they  enough?  Certainly  noL 


I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  do  not 
rest  on  our  laiu^ls.  I  hope  that,  after 
the  burst  of  energy  we  have  witnessed 
over  the  past  couple  of  years,  we  do 
not  conclude  that  all  is  now  well  and 
that  we  can  return  to  business  as 
usual.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done, 
and  in  the  austere  budget  environ- 
ment which  we  are  now  facing,  we  will 
be  forced  to  make  some  very  hard  de- 
cisions about  trade-offs. 

Consider  the  issue  of  force  structure. 
At  the  moment,  we  are  largely  locked 
in  to  enormous  commitments  in  ship- 
building. But  this  year,  we  are  likely 
to  see  zero  growth  at  best  and  an 
actual  decline  at  worst  in  our  overall 
defense  budget.  If  this  trend  contin- 
ues—and it  probably  will— it  is  going  to 
mean  that  every  additional  nuclear 
carrier  battle  group  we  piut:hase  will 
mean  several  fewer  sets  of  equipment 
for  Army  divisions.  Are  we  really  pre- 
pared to  address  that  trade-off?  Or  are 
we  instead  going  to  take  the  view  that 
we  have  somehow  empowered  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  impose  coherence  on  the  budget? 

At  a  lower  level,  the  Army  is  cur- 
rently moving  toward  a  structure  of  17 
active  service  divisions.  Yet  these  divi- 
sions will  be  configiired  around  as 
many  as  seven  separate  types:  ar- 
mored, mechanized,  motorized,  light, 
airborne,  airmobile,  and  "leg"  infan- 
try. Manning  these  diverse  structures 
will  be  tough  enough,  and  coordinat- 
ing them  on  the  battlefield  tougher 
still,  but  the  problem  looks  nearly  in- 
surmountable when  we  consider  the 
Army's  personnel  end  strength  is  now 
fixed  at  781,000.  I  agree  strongly  with 
those  who  feel  that  the  Army  should 
squeeze  more  fighting  power  out  of  its 
people  by  trimming  its  "tail"  in  order 
to  sharpen  its  "teeth."  But  at  some 
point,  we  have  to  ask  whether  we 
aren't  getting  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Are  we  prepared  to  ask  that 
question?  Or  will  we  let  the  Army 
pursue  its  traditional  "mobilization 
mentality,"  a  mentality  which  empha- 
sizes form  over  substance  in  the  belief 
that  it  can  flU  out  its  understrength 
units  when  a  crisis  draws  our  atten- 
tion? 

At  a  still  lower  level,  we  continue  to 
face  the  severe  shortages  of  prosaic 
but  vital  equipment  which  must  un- 
derpin every  armed  force.  As  a  recent 
editorial  by  David  Evans,  a  newly  re- 
tired marine  lieutenant  colonel,  makes 
clear,  we  continue  to  be  hampered  by 
deficiencies  in  such  elementaJr  items 
as  a  decent  bazooka  for  the  Infantnr; 
secure  antennas  for  our  tactical  radios; 
or  water  cans  which  are  lightweight 
enough  to  be  carried  by  tired  troops. 
As  one  who  served  a  number  of  years 
in  the  Army.  I  am  struck  by  Colonel 
Evans'  description  of  so  basic  an  item 
as  the  new  helmet.  Everybody  I  knew 
hated  the  old  steel  pot  when  forced  to 
wear  it,  and  few  of  us  really  believed 
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that  It  would  actually  keep  us  alive  if 
it  were  struck  by  a  bullet.  But  it  did 
serve  its  basic  purpose,  and  it  was 
adaptable  as  a  cooking  pot,  a  shaving 
basin,  and  a  small  pail.  The  new 
helmet,  as  Colonel  Evans  points  out, 
can't  even  be  worn  without  first 
spending  30  minutes  adjusting  the 
headband. 

This  is  perhaps  a  trivial  example, 
but  it  was  one  which  struck  home.  At 
a  more  serious  level,  I  must  ask  myself 
why  it  is,  after  all  these  years  of  expe- 
rience, that  the  armed  services  cant 
agree  on  such  basic  items  as  a  common 
means  of  sharing  data;  a  common 
radio  for  air-to-ground  and  ground-to- 
air  communications;  a  common  archi- 
tecture for  tactical  intelligence;  a 
common  plan  for  airlift  and  sealift. 

Problems  like  these  are  not  new.  As 
Arthur  Hadley  has  made  clear  in  his 
most  recent  book,  our  armed  services 
have  traditionally  had  great  difficulty 
working  together  in  Joint  operations 
because  of  interservice  differences, 
and  have  often  ignored  such  basics  as 
logistical  support  or  intelligence  sup- 
port because  of  intraservice  problems. 
Lest  we  think  that  such  difficulties  are 
unimportant,  we  should  remember 
that  it  was  difficulties  of  this  sort 
which  contributed  to  the  disaster  at 
Desert  One,  which  contributed  to  cas- 
ualties in  Grenada,  and  which  were 
singled  out  by  the  Long  Commission 
investigating  the  deaths  of  some  240 
marines  in  Beirut. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
done  much  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  military  services  have  themselves 
made  great  strides  both  toward  mod- 
ernizing their  forces  and  improving 
their  skills.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  have 
signed  a  long  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment on  common  missions  and  Joint 
doctrine. 

But  for  all  the  progress  we  have 
made,  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  it 
is  distressing  how  much  of  this  repre- 
sents issues  and  problems  which  are 
decades  old. 

It  is  now  common  wisdom  that  the 
enormous  surge  in  our  defense  budget 
which  began  in  1980  is  tapering  off. 
Most  of  us  recognize  that  this  will 
impose  some  tough  choices  with  re- 
spect to  the  procurement  of  major  sys- 
tems—the MX  or  SDI  or  the  B-1  or 
new  aircraft  carriers. 

But  our  task  is  to  do  more  than 
simply  weigh  the  merits  of  major  sys- 
tems. It  is  to  look  deeper,  to  address 
the  difficulties  of  Joint  operations,  of 
sustainabillty,  of  mlcromanagement. 

Reform  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
is  a  vital  step  in  this  direction,  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  in  its  own  right.  More- 
over, we  must  alwajrs  remember  that 
simply  because  Congress  has  shifted 
some  boxes  around  in  an  organization- 
al diagram,  this  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  reform  will  achieve  its  goals.  Pow- 
erful organizations  have  a  tendency  to 


resist  change  as  long  as  possible,  and 
then  to  adopt  only  the  trappings  of 
change  once  action  is  mandated. 
That's  why  so  many  of  the  most  elo- 
quent spokesmen  for  organizational 
change— people  like  Gen.  David  Jones 
or  Gen.  Bruce  Palmer— seem  always  to 
have  argued  their  case  after  they  left 
the  military,  not  while  they  were  serv- 
ing. 

Many  years  ago,  another  reformer, 
the  Civil  War  hero  Emory  Upton, 
wrote  of  his  frustrations  in  trying  to 
rationalize  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  In  particular,  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  convince  people  that  work 
needed  to  be  done,  and  that  once  done 
the  effort  needed  to  be  sustained.  His 
words  should  provide  us  all  with  some 
caution.  He  wrote: 

Ultimate  success  in  all  our  wars  has 
steeped  people  in  the  delusion  that  our  mili- 
tary policy  is  correct  and  that  any  departure 
from  it  would  be  no  less  difficult  than  dan- 
gerous. 

Today,  we  debate  the  defense  au- 
thorizations bill  while  basking  in  the 
sunlight  of  the  JCS  reform  measure. 
We  look  with  understandable  pride 
and  satisfaction  at  the  quality  of  the 
people  now  serving  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  We  remember  with  gratitude 
those  who  reminded  Muammar  Qa- 
dhafi  that  our  patience  has  limits.  In 
short,  we  have  reason  to  feel  good. 

But  let  us  not  feel  so  good  that  we 
ignore  the  need  for  more  effort.  Much 
remains  to  be  done,  and  doing  it  will 
be  difficult.  But  as  General  Upton  re- 
minds us,  our  failure  to  do  what  must 
be  done  will  be  dangerous. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  P»resident.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2638,  the  fiscal  year  1987 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill.  We  have  spent  6  long  days  on  this 
bill  and  these  days,  when  the  Senate 
so  often  gets  mired  in  all  kinds  of  leg- 
islative gridlocks,  6  productive  days 
spent  with  meaningful  debates, 
making  continuous  progress,  is  rare 
indeed.  I  hope  it  is  a  sign  that  televi- 
sion coverage  will  foree  us  to  tidy  up 
our  work  habits  and  use  our  time  more 
productively. 

The  other  reason  for  this  unusual 
expediency  has  certainly  been  the  out- 
standing management  team  that  shep- 
herded this  legislation  through  the 
floor.  The  Senate  is  fortunate  to  have 
had  the  Senator  from  Arizona  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  as,  respectively, 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Their  unquestioned  exper- 
tise in  military  matters  matched  by 
legislative  skills  of  similar  caliber  have 
given  them  the  necessary  authority  to 
keep  the  Senate  on  track  until  the 
completion  of  the  business. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  a  legislation  of  this  size  and  com- 
plexity, I  like  many  of  its  provisions 
and  dislike  many  others.  Overall,  how- 
ever, I  have  found  less  in  it  to  be  un- 
happy  about   than   in   some   earlier 


years.  Perhaps  the  severe  budget 
crunch  that  we  are  facing  made  us 
more  careful  in  allocating  our  fimds. 
Indeed  another  general  observation  I 
can  make  about  this  year's  authoriza- 
tion debate  was  that  the  level  of  acri- 
mony and  partisanship  was  consider- 
ably less  than  in  some  previous  years. 

I  hope  this  can  be  the  standard  for  the 
future. 

To  raise  a  few  thoughts  about  specif- 
ic points  in  this  bill  I  am  not  very 
happy  with  the  overall  funding  level, 
no  growth  above  the  rate  of  inflation. 
It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  though, 
as  the  size  of  the  deficit  and  our  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  it,  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  legislation  made  it  virtually 
impossible  even  to  consider  anything 
above  a  1  to  3  percent  real  growth.  My 
objection  is  of  a  longer  perspective.  I 
opposed  the  excessive  growth  rates  of 
the  early  1980's  precisely  because  I 
was  convinced  that  that  rate  was  not 
sustainable,  and  the  steep  increases 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  equal- 
ly steep  declines.  I  would  much  prefer 
a  sustainable,  moderate,  real  growth 
of  about  3  percent  to  this  roller  coast- 
er ride  that  is  terribly  wasteful  as  it 
upsets  the  economies  of  scale  when- 
ever production  schedules  have  to  be 
revised  to  accommodate  necessary 
funding  reductions.  We  must  find  a 
way  of  thinking  ahead  institutionally. 

To  speak  of  another  shortcoming  in 
this  bill,  I  wish  the  Senate  had  had  a 
stronger  inclination  to  express  its 
sense  of  urgency  on  the  important 
goal  of  arms  control.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  Senate  has  confirmed  its  com- 
mitment to  the  ratification  of  the  two 
unratified  treaties  on  nuclear  testing 
and  to  the  idea  of  negotiating  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban.  It  was  also  reas- 
suring that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee itself  felt  the  need  to  include  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  provision  on  the 
desirability  of  our  continuing  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  SALT 

II  Treaty.  I  hope  the  administration 
will  give  sufficient  weight  to  this  rec- 
ommendation. 

On  the  negative  side  I  was  surprised 
and  disappointed  by  the  defeat  of  the 
proposal  to  continue  the  moratorium 
on  antisatellite  [Asat]  weapons.  Simi- 
larly, it  is  probably  more  than  Just  bad 
luck  that  within  about  2  years  we  had 
the  third  vote  that  was  decided  by  the 
vote  of  the  Vice  President  in  favor  of 
chemical  weapons. 

On  the  question  of  funding  the  SDI 
Program  I  voted  with  48  of  my  col- 
leagues to  restrict  it  to  a  3-percent  real 
growth  for  this  year.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  even  the  more  generous  proposal 
of  15  percent  growth  was  too  low  for  a 
majority  of  the  Senate.  I  only  hope 
that  the  committee  mark  of  28  percent 
growth  which  became  the  bill's  final 
figure  will  prove  to  be  a  manageable 
and  fruitful  investment,  though  I  have 
strong  doubts  on  that  score. 
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I  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  provide  relief  for  the  troubled  ball 
bearing  industry  whose  importance  for 
our  defense  industry  hardly  needs  to 
be  emphasized.  Although  the  manag- 
ers thought  that  this  subject  was  too 
large  to  be  handled  in  an  amendment 
to  the  authorization  bill  I  was  satisfied 
by  the  offer  of  the  managers  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  this  important  subject  in 
the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  short- 
ly after  the  convening  of  the  100th 
Congress. 

Another  amendment  I  proposed  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate.  Its 
aim  was  to  increase  individual  respon- 
sibility for  fraud  and  other  felonies 
committed  while  performing  a  con- 
tract for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  amendment  raised  from  1  to  3 
years  a  prohibition  on  the  employ- 
ment of  those  convicted  of  such  felo- 
nies in  any  supervisory  or  manage- 
ment position  with  a  defense  contrac- 
tor. 

One  great  anxiety  that  I  have  with 
respect  to  this  year's  defense  budget 
concerns  not  this  bill  but  rather  its 
House  counterpart.  I  vm  referring  to 
the  ill-advised  decision  of  the  House  to 
delete  the  Trident  submarine  from 
this  year's  budget.  I  would  have  a  hard 
time  to  think  up  a  more  irresponsible 
move  with  respect  to  our  strategic  de- 
terrent forces.  Of  the  three  legs  of  the 
strategic  triad  it  is  only  the  sea-based 
leg,  our  strategic  missile  submarines, 
that  we  can  have  full  confidence  in  at 
this  point.  The  controversy  about  the 
MX  Program,  about  the  Midgetman 
Program,  and  the  debate  between 
those  favoring  one  of  these  against  the 
other  is  a  good  indication  of  the  uncer- 
tainties surrounding  the  land-based 
force.  Similarly,  questions  about  the 
penetrating  ability  of  the  B-1  bomber, 
the  progress  the  Stealth  [ATBl  Pro- 
gram is  making,  and  the  B-1  versus 
Stealth  dispute  highlight  the  short- 
comings of  our  airborne  deterrent.  It 
is  only  the  Trident  Program  where  we 
are  totally  confident  of  the  capability 
and  the  reliability  of  the  weapon 
system.  I  ask  my  colleagues,  does  it 
really  make  sense  to  tinker  with  this 
system? 

The  Tridents  are  assembled  in  my 
State,  Connecticut,  and  I  never  apolo- 
gize for  speaking  up  in  defense  of  the 
livelihood  of  my  constituents.  I  want 
to  tell  my  colleagues,  however,  that, 
according  to  the  last  data  I  have  seen, 
my  State  is  only  at  fifth  place  in  its 
share  of  the  Trident  funds.  California. 
Massachusetts,  Mlimesota,  and  Penn- 
sylvania each  ends  up  with  a  higher 
share  of  the  funds  expended  on  the 
Trident  Program.  So  even  on  the  jobs 
front  this  is  not  a  local  concern.  Never- 
theless, I  am  not  phrasing  my  warning 
in  terms  of  a  Job  issue.  The  defense 
budget  is  not,  should  not  be,  a  Jobs 
bill.  My  warning  should  be  understood 
and  Judged  in  terms  of  what  damaging 
the  Trident  Program,  derailing  its  con- 


struction schedule  can  do  to  the  de- 
fense of  our  coimtry,  our  national  se- 
curity. For  many  years  now,  the  Tri- 
dents are  produced  on  schedule,  under 
cost,  and  in  superb  quality.  Let's  keep 
it  that  way.  I  cannot  implore  our  con- 
ferees strongly  enough  to  assure  that 
the  Trident  remain  in  the  budget  after 
the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  man- 
agers that  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  that  we  pass  in  this 
Chamber.  The  very  first  objective  of 
oiu-  Government  is  to  preserve  the 
physical  and  moral  integrity  of  our 
Nation,  preferably  by  maintaining 
peace,  but,  if  needed,  by  using  force. 
This  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about.  I 
think  the  Senate  did  a  good  job  under 
the  circumstances  and  I  congratulate 
again  our  managers  for  a  superb  job. 
With  my  reservations  notwithstanding 
I  vote  for  this  piecfe  of  legislation  with 
confidence  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  FOR  AN  ENS  TO  NUCLEAR 
TESTING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  has  called  for  immediate 
steps  to  bring  an  end  to  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

Two  days  ago  the  Senate  with  the 
affirmative  votes  of  64  Senators  urged 
the  President  to  immediately  resvune 
negotiations  toward  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  and  to  seek  ratification  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty. 
Just  yesterday,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  legislation  that 
would  prohibit  nuclear  tests  above  1 
kiloton  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  ac- 
cepts the  same  threshold  and  agrees  to 
stringent  verification  measures. 

These  two  actions  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  President  that  the  time 
has  come  to  seek  an  end  to  nuclear 
testing.  A  Gallup  poll  taken  on  June  8 
shows  that  a  clear  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans favor  a  nuclear  test  ban.  I  hope 
the  administration  will  respond  to  this 
sentiment  and  Join  with  the  Congress 
in  a  common  effort  to  terminate  nucle- 
ar testing. 

For  the  past  year,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  observed  a  xmilateral  test  morato- 
rium. The  United  States  has  not  recip- 
rocated. The  United  States  has  also  re- 
jected repeated  Soviet  offers  to 
resume  those  negotiations  despite 
overwhelming  congressional  support 
for  such  action.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  ob- 
serve its  nuclear  testing  moratoriimn  in 
the  face  of  ongoing  United  States  nu- 
clear testing  and  continued  refusal  to 
resume  test  ban  negotiations.  But  I 
would  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  extend 
its  moratorium  at  least  until  we  can 
determine  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
action  taken  by  Congress.  It  is  now 
certain  that  the  President  will  receive 
legislation  that  contains  strong  lan- 
guage in  support  of  efforts  to  achieve 
a  comprehensive  test  ban. 


I  also  urge  the  President  to  respond 
to  the  calls  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  take  immediate  steps 
toward  ending  nuclear  testing.  I  have 
great  hope  that  negotiations  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  could  produce  an 
agreement  that  would  lead  to  a  more 
secure  world.  But  we  will  never  know 
if  a  world  free  of  nuclear  testing  can 
be  realized  if  we  refuse  to  talk  to  the 
Soviets  about  this  critical  issue. 

We  have  the  technology  to  verify  a 
test  ban  and  the  Soviets  seem  pre- 
pared to  allow  onsite  monitoring.  The 
time  for  talking  has  arrived. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  will  sup- 
port the  passage  of  S.  2638,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  but  I  do  so  only 
with  reluctance  and  reservations. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  is  especially 
flawed  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
relating  to  arms  control. 

Consider  some  of  our  actions  in  this 
area: 

We  have  decided  to  lift  the  current 
ban  on  tests  of  antisatellite  weapons 
against  objects  in  space,  by  rejecting  a 
measure  that  would  have  held  off  such 
testing  by  the  United  States  as  long  as 
the  Soviets  also  refrain. 

We  have  contented  oiu-selves  with  a 
most  restrained  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  abandon  compliance 
with  SALT  restraints. 

We  have  decided  to  move  ahead  with 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons 
despite  the  questions  about  the  clear 
technical  problems  with  the  new 
weapon,  despite  its  questionable  mili- 
tary value  even  if  the  weapon  works, 
despite  the  imlikely  prospect  that  our 
allies  will  ever  accept  these  weapons 
on  their  soil,  and  despite  the  probabili- 
ty that  production  will  further  dimin- 
ish prospects  for  a  chemical  weapons 
ban. 

We  have  authorized  funding  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  at  a  level 
which  will  assure  substantial  waste  at 
a  time  of  astonishing  deficits. 

Notwithstanding  these  flaws  in  the 
arms  control  provisions — and  I  would 
be  much  more  enthusiastic  if  those 
sections  of  the  bill  were  not  flawed— I 
shall  support  the  overall  bill  because  I 
Ijelieve  that  on  balance  it  represents 
another  move  in  the  direction  of  belt- 
tightening  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense while  still  maintaining  the 
strength  of  our  conventional  forces. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  saw  fit  to  trim  the  Presi- 
dent's request  by  $25.4  biUion  In 
budget  authority  and  $10.7  billion  In 
outlasts,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  fur- 
ther trimming  as  a  result  of  compro- 
mise with  the  House. 

I  especially  support  those  elements 
of  the  bill  which  sustain  a  strong 
Navy,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
biU  makes  provision  for  another  Ohio 
class  Trident  submarine,  which  I  hope 
will  be  built  by  Rhode  Island  workers. 
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And  I  was  happy  to  support  the  Navy's 
proposal  for  strategic  homeporting, 
representing  as  it  does  an  endorsement 
of  the  very  principles  of  dispersal 
which  Senator  Pastore  and  I  joined  in 
arguing,  unfortunately  without  suc- 
cess, when  the  Navy  withdrew  from 
the  Northeast  seaboard  in  the  early 
1970's. 

There  is  also,  I  should  note,  a  pos- 
tlve  side  to  the  arms  control  provi- 
sions, notwithstanding  the  objections  I 
have  already  registered.  We  have  af- 
firmed our  support  for  ratification  of 
the  1974  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
and  the  1976  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explo- 
sions Treaty,  as  well  as  resumption  of 
negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty.  And  now  the  House  has  en- 
acted an  even  stronger  provision 
which  would  impose  a  1-year  moratori- 
um on  our  tests  if  the  Soviets  do  the 
same  and  allow  onsite  verification.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  area,  the  Con- 
gress has  sent  a  message  the  adminis- 
tration would  do  well  to  heed. 

I  might  just  note,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  administration's  record  on  arms 
control  after  5  years  is  essentially  nil. 
It  has  been  clear  that  the  Congress 
must  be  actively  involved  if  there  is  to 
be  meaningful  progress  leading  to 
good  agreements.  Unfortunately.  I 
have  to  conclude  that  we  have  by- 
passed important  arms  control  oppor- 
tunities. We  should  have  sent  a  far 
stronger  message  to  the  administra- 
tion not  only  that  the  Congress  will 
stand  with  them  if  the  present  dialog 
leads  in  a  productive  direction,  but. 
more  signficantly.  we  wiU  hold  them 
to  a  high  standard  and  insist  that  they 
put  the  Soviets  to  the  test.  We  should 
tell  the  Soviets  to  put  up  or  shut  up.  I 
hope  that  may  happen  in  the  next  sev- 
eral months.  I  believe,  however,  that 
success  would  be  much  more  likely  if  it 
were  clearer  that  Congress  wants  arms 
control  and  is  wUling  to  insist  that  the 
administration  do  its  utmost. 

It  is  defensible  if  we  do  our  utmost 
to  achieve  mutual  and  verifiable  arms 
control  but  fail  because  the  Soviets 
don't  come  through:  it  is  indefensible 
if  we  content  ourselves  with  talk  and 
don't  really  try  at  all.  Regrettably. 
there  is  no  reason  now  to  expect  that 
our  efforts  so  far  in  this  decade  will 
fare  well  when  the  history  books  are 
written. 

SraXNOTHZH  U.S.  SBCUUTT  AWD  STAT  WITH 
SALT 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  important  provision  in  this  DOD 
authorization  bill  has  gone  virtually 
unnoticed,  yet  it  sends  a  critical  mes- 
sage to  the  White  House  and  the 
world.  This  provision,  section  1211  of 
the  bill,  says  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  remain  within  the 
numerical  sublimits  of  SALT  II  as  long 
as  the  Soviets  do.  With  the  inclusion 
of  thAt  language  in  the  bill,  my  col- 
leagues Senators  Lcaht.  CHAns.  and 
Hsniz  and  I  have  concluded  that  it  is 


unnecessary  for  us  to  offer  our  amend- 
ment on  SALT  to  this  bill.  But  it  is  my 
strong  hope  that  the  administration 
will  heed  this  message,  endorsed  by 
the  tough-minded  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  soon  by  the  entire 
Senate,  to  stay  with  SALT  II. 

In  1984  the  Senate  supported  this 
policy  by  82  to  17,  the  first  time  we  in- 
troduced our  resolution.  And  everyone 
here,  and  in  the  White  House,  knew 
about  Soviet  violations  then.  In  1985 
the  Senate  supported  this  policy  by  90 
to  5,  and  we  supported  the  President's 
decision  to  dismantle  that  first  Posei- 
don sub  by  79  to  17.  We  knew  all  about 
the  Soviet  violations  then,  too. 

Nothing  has  changed.  The  argu- 
ments for  continuing  SALT  are  just  as 
compelling  now  as  they  were  last  year: 
It  will  enhance  United  States  and 
allied  security  to  stay  within  SALT'S 
numerical  limits,  and  it  would  danger- 
ously weaken  our  security  to  break  out 
of  those  limits.  No  one  believes  that 
SALT  should  last  forever,  but  it  makes 
no  sense  to  get  rid  of  SALT  before  we 
have  something  better  to  take  its 
place.  Until  we  get  a  new  agreement, 
keeping  SALT  in  place  helps  our  mili- 
tary interests,  it  helps  the  Geneva  ne- 
gotiations, and  it  strengthens  NATO. 

Everyone  wants  success  at  Geneva, 
and  we're  more  likely  to  get  it  if  there 
are  at  least  some  restraints  in  place. 
Senator  Warner  put  it  very  well  when 
he  told  a  Washington  Times  reporter 
late  last  year  that  extending  the  SALT 
II  agreement  would  be  "conducive  to 
continuation"  of  the  arms  control 
talks  between  the  two  countries.  "A 
sharp  turn  away  from  that  policy 
could  well  be  detrimental  to  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  these  talks  are 
being  conducted." 

Even  more  important,  SALT  helps 
our  security  because  it  forces  the  Sovi- 
ets to  dismantle  weapons  that  they 
otherwise  would  keep  deployed.  This  is 
a  key  reason  why  the  salt  no-undercut 
policy  has  been  consistently  supported 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

SALT  supporters  recognize  the  prob- 
lem of  Soviet  violations  and  recom- 
mend steps  to  deal  with  it.  SALT  oppo- 
nents almost  never  acknowledge  what 
the  Soviets  have  dismantled  to  keep 
within  its  limits.  The  facts  are,  the  So- 
viets are  continuing  to  dismantle  mis- 
siles today  to  comply  with  SALT. 
Since  1978,  the  Soviets  have  disman- 
tled 14  operational  missile  firing 
Yankee-class  nuclear  submarines,  4  in 
the  last  2  years,  to  comply  with  SALT 
I's  offensive  limits,  which  technically 
have  expired,  and  they  continue  to  do 
this. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  Soviets  have  disman- 
tled 70  SS-^11  ICBM's  and  15  Bison 
bombers  in  the  last  year  to  compen- 
sate for  the  deployment  of  SS-25  mis- 
siles and  Bear-H  bombers.  In  fact,  the 
Soviets  have  dismantled  well  over  500 
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operational 
SALT. 

The  United  States,  by  contrast,  has 
had  to  dismantle  only  48  operational 
missiles  to  comply  with  SALT.  And  if 
you  believe  the  President,  he  ordered 
the  dismantling  of  the  latest  two  Po- 
seidons  for  economic  reasons,  not  for 
SALT,  so  the  U.S.  figure  is  actually 
just  16  missiles. 

If  we  continue  with  SALT  through 
1987,  the  Soviets  would  have  to  dis- 
mantle about  10  times  as  many  mis- 
siles as  the  United  States,  about  300 
versus  32.  Furthermore,  the  Poseidon 
subs  to  be  scrapped  for  SALT  would 
reach  their  30  year  life  limits  and  have 
to  be  dismantled  anyway  in  the  early 
1990's. 

If  we  junk  SALT,  the  Soviets  will 
not  have  to  make  any  of  these  reduc- 
tions. Furthermore,  they  would  be 
free  to  add  up  to  20  more  warheads  on 
each  of  their  308  SS-18  ICBM's, 
adding  over  6,000  warheads  to  their 
totals.  They  could  build  still  more  SS- 
18's.  They  could  easily  exceed  the 
SALT  II  limit  of  820  MIRV'd  ICBM 
launchers  (since  they  now  have  818), 
and  are  getting  ready  to  deploy  their 
new  MIRV'd  SS-24  this  year. 

Indeed,  SALT  II  is  about  to  have  the 
biggest  impact  on  the  Soviets  that  it 
ever  has.  It  is  about  to  force  the  Sovi- 
ets to  begin  dismantling  the  weapons 
that  everyone  agrees  are  the  most  des- 
tablilizing:  MIRV'd,  silo-based  ICBM's. 
The  Soviets  will  have  to  dismantle  one 
SS-I7  or  SS-19  for  every  SS-24  they 
deploy.  But  if  we  junk  SALT,  they 
won't  have  to. 

The  fact  is,  opponents  of  SALT  are 
unwittingly  supporting  the  Russian 
SS-17  and  SS-19  ICBMs.  Why  should 
we  scrap  SALT  and  allow  the  Soviets 
to  keep  more  MIRV'd  ICBM's  than 
they  otherwise  would?  This  makes  no 
sense  at  all.  The  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  estimates  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  have  10  SS-24's  deployed  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  That  means  that 
unless  we  save  SALT,  the  Soviets  will 
have  eight  more  MIRV'd  ICBM's 
pointed  at  the  United  States  than 
they  otherwise  would  with  SALT.  And 
the  numbers  rapidly  go  up  from  there, 
as  the  Soviets  deploy  more  SS-24 's, 
more  Typhoon  and  Delta  IV  subma- 
rines, and  more  SS-25  ICBM's.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  factsheet 
describing  the  SS-17  and  SS-19 
ICBM's,  that  some  people  apparently 
want  the  Soviets  to  be  allowed  to  keep, 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Some  say  the  Soviets  won't  build  up 
if  we  scrap  SALT.  The  CIA  doesn't 
agree.  Last  June  they  told  Congress: 

While  the  SovieU  would  not  necessarily 
expand  their  intercontinental  attack  forces 
beyond  some  12,000  to  13.000  warheads  .  .  . 
They  clearly  have  the  capability  for  signifi- 
cant further  expansion,  to  between  16.000 
and  21,000  deployed  warheads  by  the  mld- 
1990's.  The  lower  ficure  represents  a  con- 


tinuation of  recent  trends  In  deployment 
rates;  the  upper  figure  is  not  a  maximum 
effort  but  would  require  a  substantially 
greater  commitment  of  resources. 

The  Pentagon  publication,  "Soviet 
Military  Power  1986,"  says  much  the 
same  thing,  as  does  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  which  has  also  stud- 
led  this  problem. 

So  If  we  junk  SALT,  the  low  end  es- 
timate for  the  mid-1990's  is  3,000  to 
4,000  more  Soviet  warheads,  and  the 
upper  end  estimate  is  8,000  to  9,000 
warheads.  Why  would  we  want  to  give 
the  Soviets  an  opportunity  to  add 
these  extra  warheads?  And  who  would 
feel  safer  as  a  result? 

Perhaps  if  SALT  kept  us  from  doing 
something  very  important  to  our  secu- 
rity It  would  be  different.  But  it 
doesn't.  SALT  doesn't  stop  us  from 
doing  any  part  of  the  President's  Stra- 
tegic Modernization  Program  except 
Mldgetman,  and  that  is  one  propor- 
tional response  that  everyone  agrees 
we  should  take  for  the  SS-25. 

In  reality,  the  Soviets  have  many  in- 
centives to  expand  their  warhead 
levels.  Big  increases  in  Soviet  war- 
heads would  be  a  logical  response  to 
our  Mldgetman  Program,  because  the 
Soviets  could  then  try  to  barrage  the 
area  in  which  Mldgetman  would  be  de- 
ployed. More  warheads  would  also 
help  them  in  attacking  our  subs  and 
bombers,  too. 

More  Soviet  warheads  is  also  a  logi- 
cal response  to  our  Star  Wars  Pro- 
gram. It's  what  we  did  in  late  1960  as  a 
response  to  Soviet  ABM  developments. 
And  more  Soviet  warheads  will  mean  a 
proportionately  greater  cost  for  star 
wars.  There  is  little  question  but  that 
if  we  built  SDI,  the  Soviets  will  try  to 
overwhelm  it.  not  just  with  decoys,  but 
with  real  warheads. 

Every  single  one  of  our  SLllies  strong- 
ly support  SALT,  and  every  single  one 
of  them  oppose  our  scrapping  it.  Elvery 
one  of  our  NATO  aUies  endorsed 
SALT  II  back  in  1979,  and  they  do  so 
today.  Listen  to  Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher,  West  Germany's  Foreign 
Minister,  as  quoted  by  Stem  magazine: 

At  the  Lisbon  NATO  Conference  in  June 
we  supported  the  United  States  Sentiment 
of  commitment  to  the  SALT  II  treaty,  al- 
though It  was  never  ratified.  Because  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  new  agreements  in 
arms  control,  it  is  all  the  more  Important  to 
most  carefully  preserve  existing  treaties  and 
adhere  to  them. 

And  at  the  NATO  foreign  ministers 
meeting  in  late  May,  it  was  reported 
that  If  a  vote  had  been  held  on  the 
President's  new  SALT  policy,  the  vote 
would  have  been  15  to  1  against  the 
United  States. 

Rejecting  SALT  now,  before  we  have 
a  new  arms  agreement  in  place,  will  be 
a  body  blow  to  the  NATO  alliance,  and 
will  give  the  Soviets  a  propaganda 
field  day  in  Europe.  The  administra- 
tion's decision  on  SALT  is  the  worst 
blow  that  NATO  has  suffered  since 


Caspar  Weinberger  talked  about  fight- 
ing a  nuclear  war  limited  to  Europe. 

Some  say  that  because  the  Soviets 
have  violated  some  of  SALT'S  provi- 
sions we  should  junk  the  treaty.  Ending 
SALT  will  not  stop  the  SS-25,  or  Soviet 
missile  encryption,  or  the  EIrasnoyarsk 
radar.  All  it  will  do  is  legalize  them. 

It's  like  saying  that  the  best  way  to 
curb  crime  is  to  repeal  the  criminal 
code.  It  doesn't  stop  crime,  it  just  le- 
galizes it.  Soviet  violations  are  not 
militarily  significant,  and  are  essen- 
tially the  same  violation  the  United 
States  plans  to  commit.  Nevertheless, 
violations,  no  matter  how  small  or  big 
must  not  be  disregarded,  ignored  or 
down-played.  In  this  case  we  have  a 
method  of  dealing  with  these  viola- 
tions and  we  should  do  it. 

If  these  violations  are  not  corrected 
or  additional  violations  are  committed 
the  sec  doesn't  satisfactorily  resolve 
them.  Or  we  can  resolve  them  satisfac- 
torily by  direct  negotiations,  then  we 
can  either  respond  in  kind  or  scrap  the 
treaties.  But  for  the  moment,  we 
would  be  the  big  losers  by  abandoning 
SALT  II.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives said  as  much  in  a  recent  vote  by 
an  overwhelming  margin. 

The  President  says  it  bothers  him  to 
be  abiding  by  a  treaty  for  7  years  that 
was  never  ratified.  Well,  we've  been 
abiding  by  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  for  12  years  and  it  hasn't  been 
ratified  either. 

The  President  last  year  said  that 
"appropriate  and  proportionate  re- 
sponses to  Soviet  noncompliance  are 
called  for  to  ensure  our  security."  And 
he  was  right.  What  are  such  re- 
sponses? Well,  according  to  Secretary 
Weinberger,  the  Joint  Chiefs  believe 
that  just  continuing  our  current  stra- 
tegic modernization  program  consti- 
tutes the  best  response.  But  instead  of 
following  this  soimd  military  advice, 
the  President's  idea  of  proportionate 
response  is  to  junk  the  entire  treaty. 
That  is  a  disproportionate  response. 
The  President  ignored  his  own  good 
counsel  of  last  year.  And  unless  that 
policy  is  changed,  U.S.  security  will 
suffer  because  the  Soviets  will  have 
more  warheads  than  if  we  stayed  with 
SALT. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  completes  consideration  of  S. 
2638,  the  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1987,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  approve  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  commend  the  managers  of  this 
bill— Chairman  Goldwater  and  Rank- 
ing Minority  Member  Nunn— for  their 
skillful  achievement  in  guiding  this  de- 
tailed and  lengthy  legislation  through 
the  extended  committee  and  floor  de- 
liberations. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  both  Senators— 
and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Armed 


Services  Committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle— for  completing  so  successful- 
ly their  arduous  responsibilities  to 
review  and  reshape,  for  full  Senate  de- 
liberation, the  fiscal  year  1987  Defense 
budget. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  words  eloquent  enough  to  de- 
scribe adequately  the  magnitude  of 
the  debt  we  all  owe  to  Chairman 
Goldwater.  not  only  for  his  contribu- 
tions this  year  to  U.S.  national  securi- 
ty, but  for  those  many,  many  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  every  year  since  he 
first  entered  the  Senate. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  acknowledge 
that  this  is  Senator  Golowater's  last 
year  in  the  Senate,  and  that  this  bill 
we  are  about  to  vote  on  is  the  last 
annual  Defense  Authorization  Act 
which  will  bear  the  direct,  personal 
stamp  of  our  beloved  colleague. 

The  Senate  will  be  the  poorer,  and 
the  quality  of  the  Senate's  future  de- 
liberations on  national  security  mat- 
ters—while informed  and  influenced 
by  many  talented  colleagues— will  be 
diminished  without  Senator  Gold- 
water's  valuable  and  unique  personal 
contributions. 

I  hope  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona,  whose  wit,  wisdom,  and 
humor  all  are  renowned  and  appreciat- 
ed, especially  for  their  keenness,  wiU 
honor  us  with  his  insights  into  defense 
matters  when  we  ask  his  advice,  even 
in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  is  a  tribute  to  Chairman  Gold- 
water,  because  it  represents  an  annual 
Defense  program  which  will  maintain 
and  improve  our  national  security. 

This  legislation  also  seeks  to  honor 
Chairman  Goldwater 's  leadership  and 
long  service  to  the  Nation  by  means  of 
a  provision  establishing  the  Barry 
Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence 
in  Education  Foundation.  This  foun- 
dation will  recognize  the  chairman's 
long-standing  special  interest  in  the 
quality  and  extent  of  science  and 
mathematics  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona  long  ago  recognized  the  im- 
portance to  the  national  seciulty  and 
economic  strength  of  the  United 
States  of  improving  our  technological 
leadership. 

Endowed  by  a  $40  million  trust  fund, 
the  Barry  Goldwater  Foundation  will 
seek  to  maintain  and  expand  Ameri- 
ca's technological  advantages  in  two 
ways:  By  providing  scholarships  to 
outstanding  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics and  science;  and  by  providing 
honoraria  to  outstanding  individuals 
in  secondary  schools  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  these 
fields. 

It  is  a  fitting  testament  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 
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Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  a 
good  faith  attempt  to  satisfy  the  many 
competing  budget  and  program  claims 
on  our  scarce  defense  dollars. 

There  alwajrs  will  be  honest  differ- 
ences among  Senators  on  national  se- 
curity matters.  That  is  to  be  expected 
with  such  a  complex,  and  important, 
subject  matter  which  affects  all  Amer- 
icans, perhaps  all  the  world's  citizens. 

For  example,  some  of  us  might 
prefer  that  this  complicated  legisla- 
tion has  resulted  in  a  different  balance 
among  the  many  legitimate  defense 
priorities  which  must  be  met. 

Some  of  us  might  believe  that  a 
better  balance  could  have  been  struck 
between  adequately  funding  and  im- 
proving our  conventional  forces,  and 
maintjilning  a  necessary  strategic  nu- 
clear deterrent. 

Others  might  hold  that  this  balance 
could  have  been  struck  better  between 
funding  the  longer  term  procurement 
accounts  and  the  daily  combat  readi- 
ness accounts.  Still  others  will  differ 
about  the  policy  judgments  in  such 
disparate  areas  as  arms  control,  pro- 
curement reform,  and  personnel  poli- 
cies. 

However,  on  balance,  this  bill  is  a 
good  bill— one  which  was  produced 
through  a  healthy  clash  of  views,  and 
votes,  and  one  which  deserves  the  Sen- 
ate's final  approval. 

I  also  note  that  this  is  the  last  de- 
fense budget  authorization  bill  for  an- 
other member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee— someone  who  also  has 
made  valuable  contributions  to  im- 
proving our  national  security  posture, 
and  the  country's  thinking  about  mili- 
tary issues. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado,  Senator  Haht.  was  at  the 
forefront  of  the  military  reform  move- 
ment long  before  it  became  popular  to 
challenge  the  established  way  of 
thinking  about  arms  and  armaments. 

Long  before  there  even  was  a  recog- 
nized military  reform  movement.  Sen- 
ator Hart  was  posing  thoughtful  ques- 
tions and  imaginative  answers  about 
the  way  we  should  organize  our  Armed 
Pbrces  and  our  Defense  Department 
to  maximize  military  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  S.  2638,  this  legisla- 
tion was  strengthened  in  several  ways 
by  amendments  from  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am  particular- 
ly proud  of  many  of  my  democratic 
coUeagues.  whose  efforts— both  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful— to  improve 
this  legislation  enhanced  the  quality 
of  the  Senate's  national  security  delib- 
erations, and  the  final  outcome,  in 
major  ways. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  Senate's 
debate  on  S.  2638  focused  on  the  dol- 
lars and  cents  of  specific  weapons  pro- 
curement and  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  Important  policy 
statements  and  decisions  ranging  from 
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nuclear  testing  arms  control,  to  Penta- 
gon acquisition  reforms,  to  command 
structures  for  special  operations 
forces,  were  discussed. 

The  bill,  as  reported  from  commit- 
tee, also  contained  hundreds  of  other 
program  funding  decisions  and  state- 
ments of  policy  which  the  full  Senate 
endorsed  without  debate.  The  fact 
that  those  decisions  were  approved  by 
the  Senate  without  comment  makes 
them  no  less  important  and  metoing- 
ful. 

Particularly  significant  in  this 
regard  is  the  policy  statement  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  it  is  in 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  voluntary 
compliance  with  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union— by  recognizing  the  central  nu- 
merical sublimits  on  strategic  systems 
in  those  accords  so  long  as  the  Soviets 
comply  with  such  sublimits. 

Approval  of  the  fiscal  year  1987  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  by  the  fuU 
Senate  will  place  this  body,  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  is  a  coequal 
partner  with  the  executive  branch  in 
the  treatymaking  process,  firmly  on 
record  in  favor  of  continued  U.S.  com- 
pliance with  the  SALT  accords. 

Since  the  President  seems  deter- 
mined to  embark  on  a  policy  of  aban- 
doning U.S.  compliance  with  SALT'S 
central  numerical  sublimits— a  policy 
fraught  with  many  possible  dangers  to 
the  United  States  and  its  allies— I 
hope  he  heeds  the  words  of  the  full 
Senate  and  reconsiders  his  question- 
able course. 

However,  as  important  as  aU  these 
specific  policy  statements  and  pro- 
grams decisions  are  to  our  national  se- 
curity, it  is  reasonable  to  ask  whether 
they  sufficiently  address  the  funda- 
mental defense  questions  which  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  should 
confront  if  these  many  separate  deci- 
sions—taken together— are  to  yield  the 
most  effective  defense  posture  at  an 
affordable  cost. 

Congress  can  vote  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  for  the  defense  budget,  but 
if  it  authorizes  and  appropriates  this 
money  to  continue  business  as  usual  in 
the  way  we  think  about,  organize,  de- 
velop, deploy,  and  manage  our  Armed 
Forces,  there  is  reason  to  believe  we 
will  obtain  far  less  security  dividend 
than  our  taxpayers  deserve  for  their 
large  investment. 

Many  experienced  and  reflective 
military  professionals  and  civilian  de- 
fense experts  have  either  written  or 
spoken  about  the  need  for  further 
reform  of  the  Pentagon,  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  basic  philosophies  we 
apply  to  national  security. 

The  latest  of  these  individuals  to 
bring  his  views  before  the  public  is 
David  Evans,  a  newly  retired  Marine 
Corps  lieutenant  colonel,  combat  vet- 
eran, and  military  planner  in  the  Pen- 
tagon. On  Sunday,  August  3,  1986,  the 


Washington  Post  editorial  section  ran 
a  lengthy  article  entitled  "We  Still 
Don't  Have  the  Arms  and  Tactics  for  a 
Biajor  War."  by  Colonel  Evans. 

I  do  not  agree  with  100  percent  of 
what  Colonel  Evans  has  written,  but 
his  observations  and  conclusions  are 
provocative  and  important.  They  cer- 
tainly deserve  careful  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  and  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  coUeagues. 

Colonel  Evans  presents  several 
major  conclusions  and  raises  disturb- 
ing, probing  questions: 

First,  after  stating  an  often  forgot- 
ten fact  that  war— at  least  the  ground 
combat  without  which  no  nation  can 
achieve  its  war  aims— "Remains  very 
simple,  direct,  and  brutal,"  he  asks 
"Whether  we  are  overdesigning  forces 
that  cannot  win  wars." 

Second,  he  contends  that  "the  Amer- 
ican military  is  stuck  in  the  rut  of  in- 
grained and  comfortable  habit,"  and 
that  "too  many  of  the  lessons  learned 
painfully  years  ago  remain  uncorrect- 
ed." 

Third,  the  design  and  complexity  of 
American  weapons  result  in  systems 
too  vulnerable  on  the  battlefield  and 
so  rigid  in  their  requirements  for  per- 
fect operating  conditions,  and  perfect 
operations,  that  "anything  less  than 
perfect  execution  can  upset  the  game 
plan."  Colonel  Evans  has  concluded 
that  less  finely  tuned  weapons  are 
"more  forgiving  (of  mistakes)  especial- 
ly under  the  terrific  and  often  unpre- 
dictable strains  of  combat." 

Fourth,  Colonel  Evans  questions,  as 
have  others,  whether  the  military's 
peacetime  planning  for  war  is  realistic 
enough,  since  he  believes  it  has  result- 
ed in  equipping  our  ground  troops 
with  some  less-effective  key  weapons, 
and  insufficient  quantities  of  neces- 
sary ammunition.  He  also  worries 
whether  our  peacetime  combat  exer- 
cises lack  operational  realism,  thus, 
representing  inadequate  preparation 
for  the  extreme,  harsh  realities  of 
actual  combat. 

Fifth,  our  command  and  control  or- 
ganization for  ground  combat  is  over- 
centralized,  with  too  many  decision- 
makers too  far  removed  from  the  front 
lines.  "The  swirling  nature  of  a  mecha- 
nized war  of  movement,  slugged  out  at 
the  small-unit  level,  calls  for  on-the- 
spot  decisions.  Leaders  at  the  head  of 
their  troops  will  see  more  and  react 
more  quickly  than  their  commanders 
in  the  rear,"  this  20-year  veteran 
writes. 

Sixth,  Colonel  Evans  bemoans  the 
American  penchant  to  develop  and 
procure  weapons  which  embody  revo- 
lutionary, not  evolutionary,  leaps  in 
capability— a  predilection  which  "ag- 
gravates technical  and  cost  uncertain- 
ties. A  vicious  cycle  of  unrealized  ex- 
pectations and  explosive  cost  growth  is 
the  usual  result,  with  readiness  cut- 


backs and  smaller  forces  in  the  field," 
he  states. 

Finally,  Colonel  Evans  delivers  a 
harsh  conclusion  about  a  popular  con- 
cept unfortunately  permeating  the  na- 
tional defense  debate.  He  states: 

Perhaps  the  basic  problem  is  the  easy 
availability  of  money.  It  corrupted  a  sense 
of  reality,  and  distorted  the  focus  on  fight- 
ing. •  •  •  Instead  of  fighting  power,  the 
wealth  poured  into  the  business  of  war  now 
stands  as  the  measure  of  effectiveness.  •  •  • 
Mindless  buying  is  producing  a  military  de- 
scribed by  one  former  Army  General  as  a 
"force  without  power— and  at  a  cost  the 
country  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  Senate  already  has  led  the 
way  in  trying  to  address  the  institu- 
tional and  other  fimdamental  prob- 
lems besetting  our  national  security 
establishment.  The  "Barry  Gold- 
water  Department  of  Defense  reorga- 
nization Act  of  1986"  is  a  historic  ex- 
ample of  this  initiative. 

Other  solid  reforms  have  been  pro- 
moted first  by  the  Senate,  and  ulti- 
mately enacted  into  law.  The  bill  now 
before  us  contains  additional  improve- 
ments to  our  Defense  Establishment. 

However,  the  beneficial  impacts  of 
these  reforms  will  not  be  realized  fully 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  as  Colonel 
Elans'  article  attests,  additional  re- 
forms may  well  be  necessary  and  must 
be  considered. 

As  we  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Senate  should 
resolve  to  continue  this  reform  effort 
so  important  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  3,  1986] 

Wb  Still  Don't  Have  the  Arms  And 

Tactics  For  a  Major  War 

(By  David  Evawsi 

When  I  Joined  the  3d  Marine  Division  on 
Okinawa  last  year,  I  was  issued  brand  new 
equipment.  Helmet,  pack,  canteens,  the 
works.  It  was  the  first  time  in  two  decades 
the  Marines  had  ever  issued  me  anything 
new.  Evidence,  I  thought,  that  the  huge 
spending  increases  for  defense  were  finally 
having  an  effect.  Hard  goods  were  trickling 
all  the  way  to  the  tip  of  the  national  securi- 
ty spear. 

Then  I  tried  to  install  the  leather  sweat- 
band  in  the  new  Qerman-style  helmet  made 
of  Kevlar.  The  simple  spring  clips  on  the 
sweatband  of  yore  had  been  replaced  by  fas- 
teners with  little  metal  loops.  It  took  a  good 
half-hour,  armed  with  pliers  and  Jeweler's 
screwdriver,  to  work  the  sweatband  into  the 
helmet. 

It  was  obvious  the  designers  of  the  new 
headgear  were  sublimely  ignorant  of  the  in- 
fantryman's nustic  lot  in  the  field,  where 
vlae-grip  pliers  and  miniature  screwdrivers 
are  as  rare  as  Faberge  eggs. 

The  helmet  is  symptomatic  of  the  kind  of 
military  the  United  States  is  producing.  It  is 
rather  like  the  British  sports  cars  of  the 


1950s.  Beautiful  to  look  at,  they  were  never- 
theless cantankous  and  touchy  to  operate. 
Under  less  than  optimum  conditions— like 
rain— their  electrical  systems  were  madden- 
ing. They  stand  as  an  apt  paradigm  for 
today's  combat  systems. 

War  remains  very  simple,  direct,  and 
brutal.  In  contrast,  our  latest  combat  sys- 
tems offer  baroque  complexity.  They  re- 
quire the  skills  of  highly  trained  technicians 
to  understand  and  maintain.  As  we  have 
pushed  technology,  the  operating  tolerances 
of  our  systems  have  narrowed.  The  military 
is  now  so  complex  it  cannot  go  to  war  with- 
out air-conditioners.  Not  for  the  comfort  of 
the  troops,  mind,  but  to  keep  its  delicate 
computers  from  overheating.  The  question 
is  whether  we  are  oversesigning  forces  that 
cannot  win  wars. 

Indeed,  the  American  military  system  suf- 
fers from  seven  deadly  flaws: 

The  system  is  not  self -correcting.  Instead, 
the  American  military  is  stuck  in  the  rut  of 
ingrained  and  comfortable  habit.  Too  many 
of  the  lessons  learned  painfully  years  ago 
remain  uncorrected. 

When  the  Marines  staggered  out  of  the 
Chosin  Reservoir  35  years  ago.  they  said  the 
standard  five-gaUon  water  can  was  too 
heavy  for  troops  weakened  by  fatigue  and 
cold.  They  suggested  a  three-gallon,  insulat- 
ed model. 

In  those  engagements,  only  the  simple  Ml 
rifle,  with  its  loose  tolerances  and  robust  op- 
erating mechanism,  could  be  kept  working 
in  the  extreme  cold.  The  temperamental 
carbine,  with  its  shorter  bolt  movement, 
jammed  frequently.  The  complicated 
Browning  Automatic  Rifle  (BAR)  tended  to 
clog  with  ice,  and  the  Marines  urged  "sim- 
plification of  the  weapon." 

Pew  of  the  men  who  fought  that  bitter 
campaign  had  received  actual  experience  in 
cold-weather  operations  beforehand.  Those 
who  survived  commented  enviously  on  the 
white  cloaks  worn  by  the  Chinese,  which 
made  them  all  but  impossible  to  spot. 

The  situation  today:  White  parkas  are  in 
the  system.  CJenuine  progress  there.  But  the 
standard  water  can  remains  the  five-gallon 
model,  uninsulated.  "How  we're  going  to  get 
water  to  the  troops  remains  a  basic,  unan- 
swered problem,"  one  colonel  told  me.  The 
M16A2  rifle,  with  its  close  tolerances  and 
short  bolt  movement,  experienced  signifi- 
cant failures  in  cold  weather  tests  in  1984. 

The  Marines  have  preposltioned  a  bri- 
gade's worth  of  equipment  in  Norway,  but 
they  have  not  designated  or  trained  a  specif- 
ic unit  for  cold-weather  operations. 

Whether  campaigning  in  the  snow  or 
desert,  American  troops  are  likely  to  en- 
counter Soviet  tanks.  Their  abUity  to  kill 
them  remains  dismal.  Recall  the  Army's  ex- 
perience with  Task  Porce  Smith,  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Porce  of  its  day,  fighting  North 
Korean  tanks  at  Osan  in  July,  1950.  The 
forward  companies  were  overrun  because 
the  Army's  2.36-inch  bazooka  lacked  the 
punch  to  kill  a  tank  from  the  front.  Today, 
the  infantryman's  last-ditch  weapon  is  still 
essentially  a  disposable  bazooka— the  M72— 
which  fires  a  warhead  that  remains  too 
small  to  inflict  a  kill. 

The  Army  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
fighting  is  largely  psychological,  and  that 
battles  are  oftentimes  won  or  lost  on  the 
strength  of  perceptions.  If  an  attacking 
tank  is  hit  from  the  front  and  explodes,  an 
entire  armored  attack  may  be  halted. 
Nobody  wants  to  bum  to  death.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  tank  Is  hit  and  keeps 
coming,  what  incentive  does  the  defending 
infantryman  have  to  stand  and  fight? 


We're  easy  targets.  Three  rules  for  battle- 
field survival  remain  unchanged  since 
World  War  I:  Keep  a  low  profile,  stay  off 
the  skyline,  and  spread  out.  The  VS.  mili- 
tary is  distinguished  by  its  billboard  profile. 
The  standard  M923  cargo  truck  is  a  good  10 
percent  bigger  than  the  M54  truck  of  1960s 
vintage.  Yet  the  new  truck  carries  the  same 
five-ton  load. 

The  Army's  M2  Bradley  troop  carrier  is 
fully  10  feet  high.  Crashing  through  the 
woods  at  Fort  Benning,  it  looks  as  big  as  a 
house. 

Standing  out  against  a  neutral  back- 
ground is  worse— troops  moving  along  the 
crest  of  a  ridge,  for  example.  There  is  an 
electronic  skyline,  too.  Anything  that  sends 
out  electromagnetic  radiation— radars  and 
radios  specifically— can  reveal  one's  posi- 
tion. The  need  to  transmit  has  to  be  bal- 
anced against  the  risk  of  detection.  Instead, 
radios  have  become  a  convenient  crutch. 
There  are  about  1,100  of  them  In  a  Marine 
division  now,  filling  the  air  with  mostly  rou- 
tine administrative  messages,  advertising 
our  positions  like  so  many  searchlights  on  a 
dark  night. 

Omnidirectional  antennas  aggravate  the 
situation  by  broadcasting  in  every  direction. 
Directional  antennas  would  greatly  enhance 
communications  security.  One  of  the  more 
powerful  tactiful  radios,  the  AN/TSC95, 
does  not  come  so  equipped,  and  pours  out  its 
1.000  watts  of  power  in  all  directions,  like 
one  of  those  faceted  mirrored  balls  that 
hang  from  discotheque  ceilings.  Yet  a  good 
high-gain,  directional  antenna  can  be  had 
for  a  fraction  of  the  radio's  cost.  (Claims  one 
signals  officer,  "You  can  buy  a  better  anten- 
na for  the  TSC:95  from  Radio  Shack  than 
the  one  that  comes  with  it." 

Contrary  to  the  need  for  dispersion,  the 
massive  and  more  powerful  electronics  tend 
to  aggregate  Into  large  headquarters  com- 
plexes. A  division  command  post  looks  like 
an  antenna  farm,  pumping  out  electromag- 
netic radiation,  as  well  as  heat  and  noise 
from  ranks  of  dlesel  generators,  fairly 
shouting  its  location. 

We're  too  complicated.  The  virtue  of  sim- 
plicity runs  counter  to  the  reigning  devotion 
to  complex  weapons.  Although  more  can  go 
wrong  with  complicated  systems,  the  U.S. 
military  is  now  freighted  with  unnecessary 
complexities. 

The  Pentagon's  approach  to  weapons 
design  is  a  major  contributor.  "Cost-effec- 
tiveness analysis,"  says  one  former  Army  of- 
ficer, "tends  to  drive  one  to  single-purpose 
weapons  because  of  the  one-on-one  simula- 
tions and  the  fact  that  special  interest  com- 
munities conduct  the  analyses."  The  end 
effect  was  captured  In  one  recent  report,  re- 
vealing for  its  frankness  on  the  matter,  "All 
combat-vehicle  programs  have  designed 
their  own  unique  weapons  stations,  result- 
ing In  a  significant  nimiber  of  singlepurpose 
stations  with  unique  logistics  .  .  .  heavy  de- 
mands on  training,  and  little  or  no  inter- 
operability or  commonality  .  .  .  between  dif- 
ferent vehicles." 

The  Air  Porce  and  Navy  have  incompati- 
ble aerial  refueling  systems.  The  Air  Porce 
flies  "female"  fighters;  Its  pUots  fly  next  to 
the  tanker  and  are  plugged  in  by  the  boom 
on  the  mother  ship.  The  Navy  files  "male" 
fighters,  mounting  a  probe  that  the  pilot 
flies  Into  the  tanker's  fuel  receptacle.  Unless 
both  systems  are  mounted  on  the  tanker,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  new  hermaphroditic 
KClO,  or  the  modification  kit  is  handy  for 
the  older  KC135,  the  two  systems  are  not 
interchangeable. 
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At  a  more  fundamental  level,  all  the  play- 
era  on  the  battlefield  are  not  dealing  in  the 
same  units  of  measure.  Infantry  units  uae 
kilometers  and  metera  for  horizontal  and 
vertical  measure,  using  grid  coordinates  to 
mark  locations.  Pilots  flying  close  air  sup- 
port for  them  deal  in  nautical  miles,  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  latitude-longitude  loca- 
tions. 

Some  aviatora  claim  the  difference  Is  trivi- 
al, as  it  is  easy  to  convert  from  one  to  the 
other.  But  why  convert  at  all?  The  conver- 
sion process  injects  an  unnecessary  source 
of  error.  The  military  adopted  24-hour  time 
to  eliminate  potential  confusion.  The  same 
argument  applies  for  problems  of  location. 

There  is  not  enough  slack  in  the  system. 
We  are  building  systems  where  anything 
less  than  perfect  execution  can  upset  the 
game  plan.  Loose  tolerances  are  more  for- 
giving, especially  under  the  terrific  and 
often  unpredictable  strains  of  comt>at.  The 
Navy's  latest  air-cushioned  amphibious 
landing  craft,  the  LCAC.  is  a  good  example 
of  the  kind  or  unforgiving  systems  now  en- 
tering service.  Since  the  LCAC  is  more  like  a 
helicopter  with  the  roof  off  than  a  boat,  the 
latest  employment  manual  cautions  that 
the  "spotting  of  cargo  is  critical"  to  stay 
within  center  of  gravity  limits.  Three  inches 
is  the  allowed  tolerance.  Now  imagine  doing 
this  with  a  60-ton  tank  from  a  heaving  load- 
ing ramp  at  sea. 

Laser-guided  bombs  are  the  current  rage 
in  high-fashion  weaponry.  Accurate,  yes, 
but  they  present  unique  problems.  Laser 
spottere  held  by  troops  on  the  ground  gen- 
erated pulsed  codes.  These  are  meant  to  be 
read  by  a  seeking  device  in  the  nose  of  the 
bomb  hung  under  the  wing  of  an  aircraft. 
Tet  the  ground-based  spotter  pulses  in  a 
three-digit  code  while  the  bomb  only  "recog- 
nizes" a  four-digit  code.  So.  rather  than 
having  both  components  use  the  same 
three-  or  four-digit  code,  the  bomb's  coding 
has  to  be  carefully  translated  beforehand 
into  a  three-digit  equivalent. 

There  is  absolutely  no  room  for  error 
here.  Not  only  must  the  laser  on  the  ground 
and  the  seeker  in  the  air  work  perfectly,  the 
pilot  must  be  In  constant  radio  contact  with 
the  infantryman  to  ensure  that  the  ground 
laser  is  turned  on  at  precisely  the  right 
time.  If  it  is  turned  on  prematurely,  the 
bomb  will  lock  on  too  early  and  fall  short  of 
the  target  Moreover,  since  the  pilot  has  to 
ride  right  down  the  laser  beam,  he  must 
oome  in  directly  over  the  soldier's  back. 
Thus,  a  bomb  that  falls  short  is  likely  to  fall 
on  friendly  troops. 

We  are  not  ready  for  clooe-in  fighting. 
The  Army  and  Marine  Corps  have  adopted  a 
three-layer  approach  to  antitank  combat: 
TWO  heavy  antitank  missUes  for  kills 
beyond  two  miles,  the  DRAGON  medium 
antitank  missile  for  kills  at  about  a  mile, 
and  shoulder-launched  rockets  at  belt- 
buckle  range. 

For  these  weapons,  they  have  not  invested 
in  enough  ammunition  to  do  the  Job.  The 
military  does  not  buy  munitions  according 
to  wartime  need,  but  on  the  basis  of  what 
share  of  its  peacetime  budget  it  chooses  to 
spend  on  ammunition.  The  planned  con- 
sumption rates  that  result  are  absurdly 
low— in  intense  combat,  one  shot  every  two 
days  for  the  TOW,  and  one  shot  every  four 
days  for  each  DRAGON,  for  example.  "Ill 
shoot  up  my  allowance  in  the  first  five  min- 
utes." said  one  astonished  battalion  com- 
mander when  he  was  informed  of  these 
planned  firing  rates. 

Even  with  adequate  stocks  of  missiles, 
there   are    problems.    The    TOW   can    be 


spoofed  by  smoke  and  heat.  The  DRAGON 
is  notoriously  unreliable.  After  a  decade  of 
neglect  the  Army  is  finally  moving  to  re- 
place the  near-useless  DRAGON  with  an  ef- 
fective weapon  of  European  design,  but  only 
for  select  units  such  as  Rangers. 

However,  few  battles  are  won  or  lost  at 
long  range.  Opening  fire  early  at  long  range 
can  betray  one's  positions,  and  Rommel,  a 
master  at  setting  antitank  ambushes,  re- 
peatedly inveighed  against  opening  fire  too 
soon  for  this  very  reason. 

The  nature  of  the  battleground  probably 
will  not  allow  for  the  distant  shots,  anyway. 
Germany,  for  example,  is  heavily  wooded 
and  urbanized,  and  the  Bundeswehr  esti- 
mates 55  percent  of  all  targets  will  be  sight- 
ed at  less  than  a  quarter-mile.  The  Soviets, 
too.  figure  roughly  60  percent  of  all  anti- 
tank engagements  will  take  place  within  a 
half-mile  range. 

Army  Gen.  Frederick  J.  Kroesen.  former 
commander  of  NATO's  Central  Army 
Group,  is  even  more  conservative:  "Fog  .  .  . 
and  smoke- generating  devices  in  abundance 
lead  me  to  believe  the  next  war  will  be  won 
or  lost  at  the  300-meter  (fifth  of  a  mile] 
range.  Just  as  in  the  past." 

It  is  at  this  vital  range  that  American 
troops  are  most  vulnerable  to  the  unnerving 
psychological  impact  of  massed  armored  at- 
tacks, and  where  they  stand  virtually  naked. 
The  Army  and  Marines  are  buying  the  AT4 
shoulder-fired  rocket  to  replace  the  M72.  It 
is  not  much  of  an  improvement,  and  is 
known  among  cynics  as  "The  Paint-Scratch- 
er"  because  it  will  not  penetrate  the  frontal 
armor  of  modem  Soviet  tanks. 

Effective  alternatives  are  available.  Yet 
the  situation  now  is  that  Soviet  tanks  will 
be  able  to  break  through  at  close  range,  and 
then  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  what  they 
can  do.  They  will  create  havoc  in  the  rear, 
ovemmning  artillery  unite  with  Impunity. 
The  standard  U.S.  155mm  artillery  piece,  al- 
though an  excellent  weapon  for  long-range 
fire,  cannot  kill  tanks  at  close  range,  as  it 
does  not  come  supplied  with  antitank  shells. 
We  are  over-centralized.  The  swirling 
nature  of  a  mechanized  war  of  movement, 
slugged  out  at  the  small-unit  level,  calls  for 
on-the-spot  decisions.  Leaden  at  the  head  of 
their  troops  will  see  more  and  react  more 
quickly  than  commanders  in  the  rear. 

"There  is  no  inspiration  in  the  squeaking 
voice  made  dim  and  quavering  by  a  mile  of 
[telephone]  wire."  said  Patton.  But  state  of 
the  art  has  come  to  mean  centralized  com- 
mand, and  a  growing  family  of  esoteric  com- 
mand-and-control  systems  are  intended  to 
push  the  flow  of  information  to  the  rear. 

This  definition  from  a  Marine  Corps 
handbook  is  instructive:  "Command-and- 
control  is  an  active  system  for  decision- 
making where  decision  makere  are  some  dis- 
tance from  evente  [emphasis  added]  on 
which  their  decision  is  based."  and  [signifi- 
cantly] "from  the  people  who  must  carry  it 
out." 

Note  the  shift  away  from  officers  as  com- 
manders and  leaden  to  pallid  "decision 
makers"  who.  like  wingless  queen  bees,  are 
absolutely  dependent  on  a  rich  flow  of  in- 
formation from  engaged  troops  who  have 
more  pressing  matters  than  sending  detailed 
reports  to  the  rear.  The  big  difference  from 
the  bunker  generalship  of  the  First  World 
War  is  that  what  was  once  done  with  tele- 
phones lines  now  takes  place  via  radio. 

The  on-site,  personal  presence  of  the  com- 
mander remains  the  greatest  "force  multi- 
plier" of  all.  Instead,  he  has  been  pushed  to 
the  rear,  snuggled  up  to  a  doeen  or  more 
radios,  all  broadcasting  like  beacons  telling 
the  enemy  exactly  where  he  is. 


There  are  signs  of  change.  Col.  Creighton 
Abrams  Jr.,  commander  of  the  Army's  3rd 
Infantry  Division's  artillery  in  West  Germa- 
ny and  son  of  the  late  Army  chief  of  staff, 
suggeste  committing  each  artillery  unit  in  a 
sector  to  support  a  designated  front-line  ma- 
neuver battalion.  "This  violates  the  time- 
honored  principle  of  maximum  feasible  cen- 
tralized control  of  artillery."  Abrams 
admits,  "but  it  frees  up  the  bottleneck"  of 
trying  to  control  aU  the  artillery  firing  from 
a  central  location.  Abrams'  argument  for  de- 
centralization recognizes  the  fast-paced 
nature  of  modem  maneuver  combat,  where 
there  isn't  time  for  elaborate  coordination 
through  centralized  facilities  far  to  the  rear. 
We  do  not  push  ourselves  in  training.  The 
prospect  of  our  complex  systems  working  in 
battle  is  not  likely  to  be  discovered  in  peace- 
time, because  our  unite  and  systems  are 
rarely  stressed  under  less  than  ideal  condi- 
tons.  Most  large-scale  exercises  lack  oper- 
ational realism.  Intended  to  orchestrate  and 
rehearse  the  complicated  command  rela- 
tionships stemming  from  over-centraliza- 
tion, the  basic  systems  are  not  challenged. 

We  should  start  field  problems  with  a 
quarter  instead  of  a  full  tank  of  gas,"  says 
one  logistician,  In  order  to  pressure  the 
supply  systems  from  the  f irat  hours. 

Despite  all  the  Pentagon  hype  about 
Soviet  numerical  superiority,  we  do  not 
train  to  deal  with  it.  Maneuvers  typically 
are  carried  out  against  token  and  hopelessly 
outnumbered  enemy  forces.  Although  bat- 
talion commanders  are  admonished  they 
must  be  prepared  to  fight  outnumbered, 
they  practice  against  company-size  foes. 
UxMl  air  superiority  is  taken  for  granted. 
Frequently  time-oute  are  provided  to  re- 
fresh and  resupply  unite. 

The  ingrained  and  comforUble  habite  of 
peacetime  exercises  are  not  easily  shed; 
recall  that  6,500  troops  were  hurled  against 
a  few  hundred  haphazardly  armed  Cubans 
on  Grenada. 

Occasionally  the  defense  establishment 
admite  to  itself  things  are  badly  amiss.  Last 
spring  the  RAND  Corp..  a  Pentagon-funded 
think  tank,  offered  this  confessional  to  ite 
tmard  of  trustees:  "The  Army  is  currently 
deploying  increasing  numbers  of  technically 
sophisticated  weapons  that  are  hard  to 
maintain,  extremely  expensive,  and  whose 
wartime  demand  rates  are  difficult  to  fore- 
cast." This  assessment  applies  with  equal,  if 
not  greater  force,  to  the  other  armed  serv- 
ices. 

Appearances  can  lead  to  a  false  perception 
of  power,  and  the  U.S.  military  stands  like  a 
fine  porcelain  figure,  good  for  display  but 
best  not  dropped  onto  the  hard  surface  of 
the  battlefield.  How  did  we  get  here?  By  not 
looking  at  the  reality  of  war."Touchy,  sensi- 
tive, delicate  technology  has  no  place  at  the 
front  line."  assete  one  Marine  reserve  colo- 
nel. He's  right,  of  course,  but  that  Is  what 
the  troops  have  got. 

An  aura  of  "techno-prophecy"  surrounds 
the  promises  of  weapons  now  under  develop- 
ment. But  the  current  penchant  for  revolu- 
tionary leaps  in  capability  aggravates  tech- 
nical and  cost  uncertainties.  A  vicious  cycle 
of  unrealized  expectations  and  explosive 
cost  growth  is  the  usual  result,  with  readi- 
ness cutbacks  and  smaller  forces  in  the 
field.  Steady,  incremental  improvemente 
may  not  be  dramatic,  but  they  are  likely  to 
produce  more  usable  combat  power. 

Other  factore  are  at  work.  An  absence  of 
healthy  skepticism,  for  one.  leaving  too 
many  basic  assumptions  unchallenged.  For 
example,  the  current  rubric  that  "High- 
technology   weapons   are  more   lethal"   is 


belled  by  actual  battlefield  experience. 
Shrapnel  and  bullete  are  doing  most  of  the 
killing  in  the  war  between  Iran  and  Iraq,  al- 
though both  sides  have  invested  in  some  of 
the  most  complex  weaponry  money  can 
buy— from  Exocet  missiles  to  F14  fighters. 
In  field  exercises,  the  UJS.  Army  is  discover- 
ing that  large  numbers  of  antitank  missiles 
must  be  fired  to  achieve  relatively  few  kills. 

Counterproductive  parochialism,  for  an- 
other, leads  to  endless  compromises  with 
special-interest  fiefdoms.  The  Bradley  troop 
carrier,  for  example,  is  the  proverbial 
"camel"— a  horse  built  by  the  committee.  As 
an  armored  taxi,  it  carries  too  few  troops. 
As  a  high-profile  weapons  platform,  it  will 
draw  fire  from  every  enemy  weapon  in 
range. 

The  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  their  own 
legacy  of  costly  parochialism.  The  light- 
weight-fighter program  of  the  1970's  was  in- 
tended to  produce  a  common  firat-line  air- 
craft for  both  services.  Instead,  the  Air 
Force  flies  the  winner  of  that  competition, 
the  F16,  and  the  Navy  flies  the  loser,  the 
F18. 

Perhaps  the  basic  problem  is  the  easy 
availability  of  money.  It  has  corrupted  a 
sense  of  reality,  and  distorted  the  focus  on 
fighting.  "The  battle's  the  thing,"  said  the 
late  military  historian  S.L.A.  Marshall.  In- 
stead of  fighting  power,  the  wealth  poured 
Into  the  business  of  war  now  stands  as  the 
measure  of  effectiveness. 

There  is  much  earnest  talk  coming  out  of 
the  Pentagon  about  the  need  for  3,  5,  or  8 
percent  growth  in  defense  spending.  But 
when  the  argument  shifte  to  the  subject  of 
fighting  power,  the  certain  rhetoric  of  an  in- 
stant before  devolves  into  vague  ramblings 
about  the  "synergistic  effecte  of  combined 
arms."  about  the  "single-pass  multiple-kill" 
systems  the  troops  will  have  five  yean 
hence,  and  the  forthcoming  marvels  of  "en- 
hanced connectivity." 

Faddish  Jargon  has  become  a  substitute 
for  clear  and  serious  thinking  about  the  un- 
derlying foundations  of  combat  effective- 
ness. Poetry  devoid  of  philosophy  is  merely 
verse,  and  spending  absent  a  sound  concept 
of  national  defense  is  simply  procurement. 
A  freeze  on  defense  spending  would  be  an 
appropriate  fint  step  to  sort  things  out. 
Mindless  buying  is  producing  a  military  de- 
scribed by  one  former  Army  general  as  a 
"force  without  power"— and  at  a  cost  the 
country  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
this  bill  because  I  oppose  both 
Oramm-Rudman-Hollings  the  idea, 
and  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  the 
sequel.  We  continue  to  build  a  danger- 
ous machine  which  has  an  unpredict- 
able hair  trigger  and  a  vicious  swing. 
We  ignore  our  responsibilities  and 
duties  under  the  Constitution.  We  set 
our  country  at  risk.  It  brings  to  mind  a 
short  parable  of  Kafka: 

What  are  you  building? 

I  want  to  dig  a  subterranean  passage. 
Some  progress  must  be  made.  My  station  up 
there  is  much  too  high.  We  are  digging  the 
pit  of  Babel. 

Our  pit  of  Babel  is  indeed  a  compli- 
cated subterranean  passage.  We  dig 
downward  in  the  name  of  progress.  We 
denigrate  the  role  of  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  to  set  the  spending 
priorities  of  this  Nation.  We  further 
the  confusion  of  language  that 
brought    the   end   of    the    tower   of 


Babel— we  have  replaced  the  language 
of  Jefferson  to  argue  in  the  jargon  of 
accountants  and  economists.  All  in  the 
name  of  expediency. 

Beyond  corrupting  the  debate,  this 
bill  puts  our  Nation  at  severe  risk,  a 
risk  that  goes  unnoticed. 

On  August  20,  CBO  and  OMB  wiU 
propound  an  initial  sequester  order.  I 
am  told  the  average  of  the  two  esti- 
mates will  lead  to  a  sequester  of  about 
$22  billion.  A  sequester  that  would  cut 
defense  budget  authority  by  over  $20 
billion,  cut  international  affairs  au- 
thority by  $3.3  billion,  and  cut  domes- 
tic programs  by  over  8  percent. 

This  preliminary  order  won't  go  into 
effect  until  October.  Until  then,  we 
will  have  a  chance  to  reduce  the  cut. 
Yet  if  we  look  at  the  CBO's  most 
recent  estimates,  even  if  we  enact  all 
of  the  savings  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion—a fairly  heroic  assumption— the 
sequester  should  still  be  $17  billion. 

Now  we  may,  in  the  pressure  of  an 
election  year  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  OMB,  reduce  this  further  by 
going  back  into  the  numbers  kitchen. 
We  may  squeak  by  this  year.  But 
where  does  that  leave  us  next  year? 

Under  CBO  baseline  assumptions,  it 
would  leave  us  with  a  $30  billion  se- 
quester. Assuming  the  budget  resolu- 
tion is  enacted,  we  stand  a  chance  of 
meeting  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings 
targets— if  the  economy  behaves. 

If  the  economy  behaves  and  pro- 
duces $150  billion  in  revenue  growth 
between  1986  and  1988,  $90  billion  of 
that  between  fiscal  1987  and  fiscal 
1988.  If,  in  short,  we  grow  out  of  the 
deficit.  This  brings  to  mind  the  last 
time  we  counted  on  growth  to  get  us 
out  of  a  budget  bind.  We  all  remember 
what  we  got— $200  billion  deficits  and 
the  worst  economic  collapse  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

If  growth  falls  short,  we're  in  an  en- 
tirely different  ball  game.  Consider 
what  would  happen  if  growth  proceed- 
ed at  the  pace  it  set  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year.  The  deficit  projections  go  up 
by  nearly  $40  billion  in  fiscal  1988,  ac- 
cording to  the  CBO.  The  threatened 
sequester  falls  into  the  range  of  $40  to 
$70  billion. 

Even  assuming  the  low  end  of  these 
estimates,  we  face  more  than  a  10-per- 
cent cut  in  defense  outlays— and  a  15- 
to  20-percent  cut  in  defense  budget  au- 
thority. A  $40  billion  cut  in  defense 
spending  is  not  far  around  the  comer. 

I  don't  Icnow  whether  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  is 
right  in  his  diagnosis,  but  the  phrase 
"cognitive  dissonance"  appears  too 
polite  and  antiseptic  a  description  of 
the  inattention  these  threats  are  re- 
ceiving. Maybe  it  has  something  to  do 
with  the  election  year.  Maybe  it  means 
we  think  that  if  the  numbers  get  that 
high  a  recession  clause  will  spare  us. 
The  figure  I  just  cited  is  what  will 
happen  if  we  have  steady  real  growth 
of  over  2  percent.  That's  no  recession. 


I  don't  know  why  we  can't  look  at 
these  problems.  Maybe  that  is  the  real 
cost  of  digging  a  pit  of  Babel. 

In  this  bill,  we're  adding  a  new  pas- 
sage way,  bringing  in  OMB  but  trying 
to  tie  its  hands.  It  won't  take  Houdlni 
to  get  out  of  the  straight  jacket  we've 
designed.  OMB  has  the  motivation 
and  ability.  The  minority  staff  of  the 
Budget  Committee  have  reviewed  the 
administration's  "Mid-Session  Review 
of  the  Budget "  and  find  that  OMB  has 
not  changed  its  stripes.  They've 
fudged  inflation  rates  and  twisted 
budget  authority  and  outlay  estimates. 
They've  made  unrealistic  policy  as- 
sumptions and  relied,  once  again,  on 
rosy  scenario  for  their  economics. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  concerns. 
Indeed,  36  Senators  voted  against  the 
proposed  fix.  and  30  voted  to  repeal 
the  entire  contraption.  Further,  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAN  and  12  other  Senators 
joined  me  in  expressing  these  concerns 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  ask  that  our  letter  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  perilous 
times  for  our  Nation.  We  are  losing 
our  competitiveness  abroad  and  our 
hope  at  home.  Steelworkers,  farmers, 
and  families  all  know  the  failures 
we've  had  and  the  challenges  we  face. 
We  need  strong  policies  and  we  need 
fiscal  responsibility.  We  need  invest- 
ments to  make  sure  that  the  Laissez 
faire  policies  of  this  administration 
don't  let  the  worst  happen. 

I  proposed  a  fee  on  imported  oil  to 
actually  reduce  the  deficit.  I  support 
the  swift  passage  of  the  real  deficit  re- 
ductions in  the  budget  resolution.  I  am 
willing  to  stay  here  day  and  night 
throughout  August  if  we  would  spend 
the  time  arguing  about  our  national 
priorities  in  the  clear  and  simple  lan- 
guage of  governance.  I  cannot,  howev- 
er, support  more  and  more  procedural 
avoidance  of  the  real  choices. 

Let  me  conclude  with  an  observation 
that  is  relevant,  I  believe,  to  this  bill 
and  to  the  promises  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  program. 

Henry  Ford  had  made  his  fortune  in 
manufacturing  automobiles,  and  decid- 
ed to  do  what  many  successful  Ameri- 
cans do— he  went  back  to  Europe  to 
discover  his  roots.  And  he  traced  his 
family  back  to  a  small  county  in  West- 
em  Ireland.  The  local  officials  of  the 
county  and  the  community  got  togeth- 
er to  host  a  reception  for  Mr.  Ford. 

It  was  a  very  cordial  and  warm  re- 
ception, because  they  were  honored  by 
his  presence.  And  he  was  so  touched 
by  their  generosity,  he  asked  if  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  for  the  com- 
munity. They  said.  Mr.  Ford,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  building  a  hospi- 
tal—the first  hospital  this  community 
would  ever  have— all  our  sick  people 
have  to  go  to  the  neighboring  commu- 
nity to  get  treated.  And  we'er  having  a 
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fundraislng  drive,  and  we  would  cer- 
tainly appreciate  anything  you  could 
do  for  us.  And  Henry  Ford,  feeling 
very  generous,  wrote  out  a  personal 
check  for  $5,000  and  gave  it  to  the 
community  officials. 

They  thanked  him  very  much.  They 
saw  him  to  his  hotel,  and  he  went  to 
sleep.  He  woke  up  the  next  morning, 
and  on  the  doorstep  of  his  hotel  room 
was  the  local  newspaper,  with  the 
headline,  "American  Industrialist 
Henry  Ford  Contributes  $50,000  to 
Hospital  Drive." 

Well.  Mr.  Ford  was  smart  enough  to 
know  he  was  in  big  trouble.  He  called  a 
meeting  of  the  local  officials  and  the 
hospital  board.  And  he  said,  I  gave  you 
a  check  for  $5,000  and  you  said  that  I 
gave  $50,000—1  don't  know  quite  what 
to  do.  And  they  all  looked  around  and 
said,  "Well,  Mr.  Ford,  the  only  thing 
we  could  think  of  is  for  you  to  give  us 
the  other  $45,000."  And  Ford  said, 
"OK,  that's  agreeaable.  I  will  write 
you  a  check  for  $45,000;  but  I  want 
one  request."  He  said,  "I  want  to  be 
able  to  put  over  the  entryway  to  the 
hospital  the  words  I  feel  are  most  ap- 
propriate under  these  circumstances— 
and  I  can  assure  you  they  will  be  ap- 
propriate for  your  circumstances  as 
well."  They  said,  that's  agreeable. 

And  they  took  the  $45,000  and  built 
the  hospital.  And  Mr.  Ford  insisted 
that  when  the  carving  was  made,  it 
remain  veiled  until  the  day  the  hospi- 
tal was  dedicated.  The  local  officials 
got  together  and  people  gathered  from 
miles  around  to  dedicate  this  first  hos- 
pital in  the  history  of  the  community. 
Speeches  were  given.  And  then  the 
time  came  to  pull  down  the  veil.  And 
over  the  doorway  to  the  hospital  were 
these  words:  "I  came  as  a  stranger, 
and  you  took  me  in." 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  let's  not  be 
taken  in,  yet  again. 

coiannncATioNS  SEcnitmr 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  members  and  staffs  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
for  including  in  next  year's  defense  au- 
thorization a  $129  million  Communica- 
tions Security  Enhancement  Program. 
This  funding  will  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  protect  classified 
and  other  sensitive  domestic  satellite 
communications.  According  to  a  recent 
Washington  Post  article,  "the  Penta- 
gon spends  $1  billion  a  year  leasing 
communications  lines  that  use  com- 
mercial satellites.  These  lines  carry  ev- 
erything from  routine  messages  to 
secret,  coded  military  orders.  Figures 
for  1982,  the  latest  available,  show 
that  the  military  leased  1,414  commer- 
cial satellite  circuits."  But  it  is  not 
only  military  orders  that  are  sent  by 
satellite.  Banking  records,  stock 
market  transactions,  law  enforcement 
communications,  to  say  nothing  of 
common  carrier  long-distance  calls  are 
all  sent  by  satellite  as  well.  And,  it  is  a 


truism  in  the  communications  world 
that  the  aggregate  whole  of  unclassi- 
fied messages  often  presents  a  classi- 
fied picture. 

Although  it  is  not  widely  known,  nei- 
ther is  it  a  secret  that  the  Soviets  op- 
erate a  listening  facility  at  Lourdes. 
Just  outside  of  Havana,  Cuba.  The 
State  Department  and  Defense  De- 
partment regularly  publish  satellite 
pictures  of  this  facility.  They  note  as 
well  that  approximately  2,100  Soviet 
technicians  man  the  antennas  and 
dishes  at  Lourdes— 2.100.  And  the  fa- 
cility continues  to  grow.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  largest  and  most  sophisticated 
Soviet  listening  facility  outside  of  its 
national  territory— and  it  is  aimed  at 
our  satellite  communications.  And  now 
we  learn  that  there  are  Soviet  listen- 
ing facilities  being  developed  in  Nica- 
ragua. Will  these,  too.  target  our  do- 
mestic communications  and  grow  to 
the  size  of  a  Lourdes? 

But  you  need  not  have  a  Lourdes  to 
penetrate  our  satellite  conununica- 
tions.  Captain  Midnight  demonstrated 
that.  An  OPED  in  the  May  17  New 
York  Times  notes:  "It  is  a  badly  kept 
secret  that  an  inexpensive  device  can 
be  built  and  attached  to  a  backyard 
dish  that  allows  the  dishowner  to 
listen  in  on  telephone  calls."  Another 
article  lets  us  luiow  that  we  can  pur- 
chase this  same  device  for  Just  $395. 

The  message  is  loud  and  clear.  We 
need  to  concern  ourselves  with  com- 
munications security.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  done  Just 
that,  and  I  encourage  my  colleague  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  do 
so  as  well.  This  is  a  national  problem 
and  its  merits  a  National  Government 
solution. 

Communications  security  has  no 
constituency.  There  is  no  product.  And 
you  can  never  really  be  sure  that  you 
have  done  anything.  Moreover,  this 
particular  package  is  an  add-on.  and 
therefore  a  likely  target  for  a  cut;  $129 
million  is  no  small  sum  in  any  year, 
most  of  all  this  year,  but  it  would  cost 
us  so  much  more  not  to  do  it.  That,  at 
least,  was  the  conclusion  of  my  good 
colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  I  commend  them  for 
It. 

So  I  thank  him  very  much  for  the 
attitude  he  has  developed  in  this  bill 
and  for  the  spirit  of  cooperation  he 
has  shown  for  those  who  have  been 
working  and  will  be  carrying  on  the 
work  after  he  is  through. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  Join  in  the  prior  statements  about 
my  good  friend,  my  long-time  friend, 
from  Arizona,  and  I  think  he  under- 
stands why.  But  I  do  think  we  should 
recognize  this  bill  to  be  a  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

We  should  recognize  that  by  virtue 
of  the  work  he  has  done  and  the  atti- 
tude that  he  and  the  Senator  from 


Georgia  adopted,  we  believe  that  we 
may— I  say  we  may— avoid  the  long, 
acrimonious  battle  between  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  this  year.  We 
have  pledged  to  try  to  do  so,  and  we 
have  done  our  best  so  far,  through 
this  bill.  With  the  direction  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  we  will  say  our 
prayers  and  hope  it  continues. 

I  personally  congratulate  you.  Sena- 
tor, for  the  work  you  have  done  and 
for  the  mark  you  have  made  on  our 
Nation's  defenses.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anyone  alive  today  who  has  had 
more  to  do  in  connection  with  our  Na- 
tion's defenses  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  as  an  active  participant. 
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We  have  another  person  on  the 
floor.  Senator  Stennis,  who  has  had  a 
long  and  illustrious  career  also  in 
terms  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  I  certainly  am  not  in  any  way 
casting  a  shadow  on  that,  but  I  have 
known  the  Senator  from  Arizona  now 
for  almost  40  years,  I  think,  and  in  all 
that  time  he  has  been  one  who  has 
been  quick  to  give  wise  counsel  and 
also  equally  quick,  as  we  have  Just 
seen,  to  give  very  quick  criticism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  In- 
dicate after  this  vote  we  hope  to  very 
quicldy  have  the  unaimous  consent 
agreed  to  and  then  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  the  debt  limit  yet  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohsn],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattielo], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Laxalt].  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Stafford],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Heinz]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Baucus],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Eagleton],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Bdr. 
Prtor],  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 


tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  86. 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  207  Leg.l 
YEAS— 86 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

MitcheU 

Amutronc 

Gore 

Moynihan 

Bentaen 

Oorton 

MurkowsU 

BIden 

Oranun 

NlcUes 

BlngmmAn 

Orassley 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hart 

Packwood 

BoKhwits 

Hat,rh 

PeU 

BroyhUl 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Henin 

Rlegle 

Byid 

Helms 

RockefeUer 

Chmfee 

HolUngs 

Roth 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Simon 

DanXorth 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

DeConcJni 

Kerry 

Specter 

Denton 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dndd 

Levin 

Dole 

Long 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Trible 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Wallop 

Evans 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Bxon 

Mattingly 

Wilson 

Fort 

McClure 

Zorlnaky 

Ohb 

McConneU 

NAYS-3 

Harkln 

Melcher 

Proxmire 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Bauctis 

Hatfleld 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Stafford 

Cohen 
Eagleton 

Johnston 
Laxalt 

Weicker 

So  the  bill  (S.  2638),  as  amended, 
was  passed  as  follows: 

S.  2638 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    Stales    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1987". 

SEC  1  ORGANIZATION 

This  Act  is  divided  into  four  divisions  as 
follows: 

(1)  Division  A— Department  of  Defense 
Authorization. 

(2)  Division  B— Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization. 

(3)  Division  C— Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Security  and  Military  Applications  of 
Nuclear  E^nergy  Authorization. 

(4)  Division  D— Civil  Defense. 
Division  A— DEPARnmrr  or  DKmisE 

Adthorizatior 
sec  im.  short  title 

This  division  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987". 
TITLE  I-PROCUREMENT 

SBC    Itl.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRUTIONS. 
ARMY 

(a)  In  OofKRAL.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
weapons,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
ammunition  and  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Army  as  follows: 

For  aircraft.  $2,793,700,000. 

For  missUes.  $2,198,200,000. 

For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles. 
$3,794,900,000. 

For  ammunition.  $2,283,300,000. 

For  other  procurement.  $S.36S.900.000. 


(b)  Aquila  Remotelt  Piloted  Vehicle.— 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Army 
pursuant  to  this  title  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  the  Aquila 
Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle  until— 

(1)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  has  completed  a  comprehensive 
assessment  of  the  Aquila  system;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  certi- 
fied to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that— 

(A)  the  Aquila  system  has  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  it  meets  or  exceeds  all 
performance  criteria  established  for  the 
system  by  the  Army;  and 

(B)  the  Army  has  negotiated  a  binding 
contract  which  provides  for  procurement  of 
the  entire  system  and  limits  overall  liability 
of  the  United  States  under  the  contract. 

SEC.    102.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS. 
NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS 

(a)  Navy.— Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  weapons  (including 
missiles  and  torpedoes),  shipbuilding  and 
conversion,  and  other  procurement  for  the 
Navy  as  follows: 

For  aircraft,  $9,903,070,000. 

For  weapons  ( including  missiles  and  torpe- 
does), $5,597,490,000. 

For  shipbuilding  and  conversion, 
$9,323,800,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $5,934,057,000. 

<b)  Marine  Corps.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  procurement  for  the  Marine  Corps 
(including  missiles,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
and  other  weapons)  in  the  amount  of 
$1,328,700,000. 

(c)  P-3  AiRCRAPT.— <1)  Of  the  funds  provid- 
ed for  procurement  of  P-3  aircraft,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  transfer  up  to 
$120,000,000  for  modification  of  existing  P-3 
aircraft. 

(2)  Within  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  for  the  procurement  of  P-3C  aircraft, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out 
Navy  obligations  under  the  classified  Mari- 
time Surveillance  Agreement  of  1986.  Two 
of  the  P-3C  aircraft  authorized  to  be  pro- 
cured may  be  used  to  implement  United 
States  obligations  imder  such  classified 
agreement. 

(d)  DDG-51  Destroyer  Program.— (1) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  incorporate 
helicopter  support  facilities  into  each  Ar- 
leigh  Burke  (DDG-Sl)  class  destroyer  to  be 
constructed  with  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  title. 

(2)  Section  102(h)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public 
Law  98-525;  98  Stat.  2501).  is  repealed. 

(eKl)  MSH-X.-The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  authorized  to  procure  from  one  or 
more  foreign  countries  which  are  allied  with 
the  United  States  and  which  have  proven 
minesweeper  hunter  shipbuilding  capabili- 
ties, lead  minesweeper  hunter  ship  and  one 
partially  outfitted  hull  of  a  minesweeper 
hunter  ship.  The  lead  ship  may  be  procured 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  such  a  foreign 
country. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
shipbuilding  and  conversion  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  procurement  in  connection  with 
the  MSH-X  minesweeper  hunter  ship  pro- 
gram authorized  in  subparagraph  (1)  in  the 
amount  of  $100,000,000. 

(3)  Follow-on  MSH-X  minesweeper 
hunter  ships  shall  be  constructed  in  ship- 
yards in  the  United  States. 


(4)  Funds  may  not  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  procurement  of  a  lead  mine- 
sweeper himter  ship  or  a  partially  outfitted 
hull  of  a  minesweeper  hunter  ship  from  a 
foreign  country  imtll  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  certified  to  the  Congreas  in  writ- 
ing (A)  that  purchase  of  up  to  two  foreign 
built  ships  responds  to  an  urgent  national 
security  requirement;  (B)  that  no  United 
States  shipbuilder  has  demonstrated  the  ca- 
pability, or  that  no  shipbuilder  can  demon- 
strate the  ability  to  acquire  that  capability 
to  meet  that  requirement  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. 

(f)  Consolidation  or  Navy  Mttnitionb 
Ponds  Into  Single  Account.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  include  within  a  single  account 
all  budget  requests  for  Navy  munitions  for 
fiscal  year  1988  and  subsequent  fiscal  years. 

(g)  Rolling  Airtrame  Missile  Program.— 
(1)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  in  this  title  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  in  connection  with 
procurement  of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Mis- 
sile program  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  certified  in  writing  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that— 

(A)  the  total  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile 
program  will  not  exceed  $219,700,000;  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  will  terminate  the  pro- 
gram if  at  any  time  he  determines  that  the 
total  Navy  research  and  development  cost 
will  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A);  and 

(C)  the  recurring  missile  unit  flyaway  cost 
for  a  minimum  of  4,900  missiles  will  not 
exceed  $100,000  per  missile  (using  fiscal 
year  1986  dollars  as  the  base  year);  and 

(D)  the  design  of  the  Rolling  Airframe 
Missile  and  its  unique  support  equipment 
are  complete  and  that  the  system  perform- 
ance has  not  been  degraded  from  the  origi- 
nal development  specifications  (as  contained 
in  Navy  Decision  Coordinating  Paper  No. 
SO-167-AA);  and 

(E)  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  has  approved  a  test  and  evalua- 
tion master  plan  for  the  Rolling  Airframe 
Missile. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  falls  to 
make  the  certification  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  by  March  30,  1987,  he  shall  cause 
the  Rolling  Airframe  Missile  program  to  be 
terminated  effective  on  that  date. 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  205  of  the  De- 
partment  of   Defense    Authorization   Act, 

1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  SUt.  608),  U  re- 
pealed. 

(4)  Department  of  Defense  reprogram- 
ming  request  85-91PA  is  approved. 

SEC    IBS.    AUTHORIZATION   OF    APPROPRIATIONS. 
AIR  FORCE. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1987  for  procurement  of  aircraft  and  mis- 
siles and  for  other  procurement  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  aircraft,  $16,383,104,000. 

For  missiles,  $8,116,200,000. 

For  other  procurement,  $10,068,348,000. 

(b)  30MM  GAU-8  Ammttnition.— None  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  in  this  title 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  procure- 
ment of  30  millimeter  OAU-8  ammunition 
until  such  time  as  the  depleted  uranium 
penetrator  part  of  such  ammunition  is  ob- 
tained as  a  separate  procurement  item. 

SEC  IM.  RESERVE  COMPONENTS. 

(a)  Authorization  op  Appropriations.- 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
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ftted  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  vehicles,  communications  equip- 
ment, and  other  miscellaneous  equipment 
for  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  as  follows: 

For  the  Army  National  Guard. 
$140,000,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard.  (20.000.000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve.  $90,000,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve.  $45,000,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $150,000,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
$20,000,000. 

(b)  Adthorizatiohs  ih  Addition  to  Othkr 
Amouitts.— The  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions contained  in  subsection  (a)  are  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  division. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  (a), 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  subsection  is  $454,300,000. 

SEC  Its.  AirrHORlZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  in  the  amount  of  $1,431,300,000. 

SEC  IN.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  CHEMICAL  DEMILrTARIZATION. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  purposes 
of  the  destruction  of  lethal  chemical  weap- 
ons in  accordance  with  section  1412  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99  SUt.  747).  in 
the  amount  of  $120,100,000. 

SBC  1*7.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  AtTHORmf  OF 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  IN  CON- 
NECTION Wrm  THE  NATO  AIRBORNE 
WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
(AWACS)  PROGRAM. 

Effective  on  October  1.  1986,  section 
103(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1982  (Public  Law  97-86; 
Stat.  1100)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1986"  both  places  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1987". 

SEC  IM.  MULTIYEAR  CONTIUCTS. 

(a)  Ik  Gbixrai.— <1)  Subject  to  paragraph 
(3).  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  enter  into  a  contract 
In  accordance  with  section  2306(h)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  for  procurement  of 
the  following: 

nH-«OA  Blackhawk  and  EH-60A  Quick 
Fix  Airframe. 

Patriot  Weapon  Ssrstem. 

HARM  Weapon  System. 

Defense  Support  Program. 

(2)  A  multlyear  contract  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1)  for  a  program  may  not  be  en- 
tered Into  unless  the  total  anticipated  cost 
over  the  period  of  the  contract  is  no  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  total  anticipated  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  same  program  through 
annual  contracU. 

(b)  Smram  Missna.— The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  not  enter  into  a  contract  for 
the  multlyear  procurement  of  the  Stinger 
air  defense  missile  until— 

(1)  the  Secretary  has— 

(A)  obtained  and  evaluated  bids  for  a  com- 
petitive second  source  for  such  missile;  and 

(B)  certified  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  acquisition  of  such 
mlsaUe  from  more  than  one  source  would  be 
more  costly  than  a  multlyear  procurement 
program  from  a  single  source;  and 

(2)  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  evaluated  the  estimates  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  Secretary  made  his  deci- 
sion and  has  submitted  his  evaluation  of  the 


estimates  to  the  committees  named  In 
clause  ( 1 ). 

The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit  his 
evaluation  to  the  committees  named  in 
clause  (1)  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
certification  of  the  Secretary  has  been  re- 
ceived by  such  committees. 

(c)  Other  Navy  Procrams.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  not  enter  into  a  mul- 
tlyear contract  for  procurement  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

P/A-18  aircraft. 

MK-45  gun  mounts. 

MK-6  ammunition  hoists. 

SEC  in.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW 
*»-US  RELATING  TO  BINARY  CHEMI- 
CAL MUNITIONS. 

Section  1411(b)(1)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  1986  (Public 
Law  99-145;  99  Stat.  745).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "North  Atlantic  Council"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Defense  Planning 
Committee  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization meeting  in  permanent  session". 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST. 

AND  EVALUATION 
SEC.  Ml.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  in  amounts  as 
follows: 

For  the  Army.  $4,815,669,000. 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $9,289,678,000. 

For  the  Air  Force.  $14,908,873,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $7,310,974,000. 
of  which  $141,800,000  is  authorized  for  the 
activities  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Test  and  Evaluation  and  of  which 
$11,300,000  is  authorized  for  the  Director, 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 

SEC.  in.  PROGRAM  RESTRICTIONS  AND  LIMITA- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Advanced  Field  Artillery  Tactical 
Data  System/Marine  Integrated  Fire  and 
Air  Support  Systems.  Army/Navy.— None 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  fiscal  year  1987  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  development  of  the  Army 
Advanced  Artillery  Tactical  Data  System  or 
the  Marine  Integrated  Fire  and  Support 
System  until— 

(Da  single  program  has  been  selected  for 
both  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps;  or 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified 
to  Congress,  not  later  than  December  15. 
1986.  that  continuation  of  both  programs  is 
operationally  sound  and  less  costly  to  the 
United  States  than  the  development  of  a 
common  system  for  use  by  both  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps. 

(b)  Advanced  Tactical  Aircratt,  Navy.— 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
an  authorization  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  full- 
scale  development  of  the  Navy  Advanced 
Tactical  Aircraft  until  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  certified  to  the  Congress  that  the 
design  selected  for  the  aircraft  wUl  accom- 
modate essential  Air  Force-peculiar  require- 
ments for  such  aircraft. 

(c)  Trident  II  Prcxsram.- None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  authori- 
zation in  this  division  for  the  Trident  II  mis- 
sile development  program  or  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Trident  II  missiles  and  related 
support  equipment  may  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  In  achieving  any  reductions 
required  to  be  made  In  programs,  projects, 
or  activities  for  which  funds  have  been  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  division,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not  reduce  the 


amount  of  funds  available  for  the  program 
and  equipment  described  In  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

(d)  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter,  Air 
Force.— None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  full-scale  development  of  the  Air  Force 
Advanced  Tactical  Fighter  aircraft  until  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  to  the 
Congress  that  the  design  selected  for  the 
aircraft  will  accommodate  essential  Navy- 
peculiar  requirements  for  such  sUrcraf t. 

(e)  T-46  Trainer  AiacRArr.  Air  Force.— 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
an  authorization  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  research, 
development,  test,  evaluation,  or  procure- 
ment of  or  in  connection  with  the  T-44 
trainer  aircraft. 

(f)  DoD  Software  Engineering  Institute 
AND  Very  High  Speed  Integrated  CiRcurrs. 
Air  Force.— Of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  an  authorization  in  this  act.  not 
more  than  $14,541,000  may  be  obligated  and 
expended  for  the  DoD  Software  Engineer- 
ing Institute  and  not  more  than 
$127,897,000  may  be  obligated  and  expended 
for  the  Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Circuits 
program. 

SEC.  203.  TESTING  OF  ANTISATELLITE  WEAPONS. 

Section  8097  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1986  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  99- 
190:  99  Stat.  1185).  is  repealed. 

SEC.  204.  ICBM  MODERNIZATION. 

(a)  Report  by  the  Secretary  op  Defense 
ON  ICBM  Modernization.— At  the  same 
time  the  Secretary  submits  his  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  ICBM  modernization  program  pursuant 
to  section  1231(c)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1984  (Public  Law 
98-94;  97  SUt.  614).  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  a  statement  to  such  Com- 
mittees containing  the  basis  of  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendation  to  the  President, 
and  any  decisions  of  the  President,  regard- 
ing the  following  matters: 

( 1 )  The  configuration  of  a  small  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  in  terms  of  weight, 
number  of  warheads,  and  production  sched- 
ule. 

(2)  The  selected  options  for  more  survlv- 
able  follow-on  basing  modes  and  basing  loca- 
tions for  MX  (Peacekeeper)  missiles. 

(3)  The  advisability  of  going  forward  with 
one  or  more  selected  basing  modes  to  a  full 
scale  engineering  development  decision. 

(b)  Limitation  or  Funding  for  the  Small 
ICBM.— (1)  Of  the  $675,000,000  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  small  ICBM  and  hard  mobile 
launcher,  not  more  than  $337,750,000  may 
be  obligated  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  and  a  period  of  30  days  has 
elapsed  following  the  date  on  which  the 
report  is  received  by  such  Committees. 
After  the  submission  of  such  report  and  the 
period  of  30  days  has  elapsed,  the  weight 
limitations  specified  in  section  1231  of  the 
Act  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  no 
longer  be  effective. 

(2)  The  limitations  contained  in  section 
1231  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  1984,  on  the  deployment  of  the 
MX  missile  and  the  development  of  a  small 
ICBM  shall  not  apply  if  (A)  the  President 
requests  funds  from  Congress  adequate  to 
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support  the  development  schedule  provided 
by  law  for  the  small  ICBM,  and  (B)  the  full 
amount  requested  by  the  President  to  sup- 
port that  schedule  has  not  been  appropri- 
ated before  September  30.  1987. 

(c)  Limitation  of  Funding  for  Follow- 
On  Basing  DEvELOPBoafT.— Of  the 
$200,000,000  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  follow-on  basing  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  MX  (Peacekeeper)  missile,  not 
more  than  $100,000,000  may  be  obligated 
until  the  submission  of  the  report  required 
by  subsection  (a)  and  a  period  of  30  calendar 
days  has  elapsed  following  the  date  on 
which  such  report  is  received  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

SEC.  ZOS.  BALANCED  TECHNOLOGY  INITIATIVE 

(a)  Limitation  on  Funds  fcr  SDI  Pro- 
cram.— Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section 
201  for  Defense  Agencies,  not  more  than 
$3,597,000,000  is  available  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative. 

(b)  Earmarking  for  Certain  Programs.- 
(1)  Of  the  amount  authorized  In  section  201 
for  Defense  Agencies,  not  less  than 
$300,000,000  shall  be  used  to  expand  re- 
search on  innovative  concepts  and  methods 
of  enhancing  conventional  defense  capabili- 
ties. The  research  and  development  efforts 
shall  emphasize,  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
following: 

(A)  Armor/anti-armor  initiatives. 

(B)  Defenses  against  armed  helicopters. 

(C)  Hypervelocity  missiles  for  ground 
combat  use. 

(D)  Defense  against  anti-ship  missiles,  in- 
cluding those  with  "stealth"  characteristics. 

(E)  "Smart"  mines  for  both  land  and 
ocean  warfare. 

(F)  Lightweight,  air  transportable  vehicles 
with  anti-armor  capabilities  for  rapid  trans- 
port to  remote  areas. 

(G)  Improved  conventional  anti-subma- 
rine warfare  munitions. 

(H)  "Smart"  standoff  munitions  and  sub- 
munitions  for  aircraft  delivery  outside  of 
lethal  air  defense  ranges. 

(2)  The  amount  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
is  in  addition  to  the  amount  specified  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  is  made  available  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

(A)  That  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  apportion  the  funds 
among  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  accounts  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Defense  Agencies  on 
a  merit  basis,  taking  into  consideration  on- 
going technology  research  and  exploitation 
opportunities. 

(B)  That  no  portion  of  any  undistributed 
reduction  be  applied  against  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) 
and  that  no  portion  of  any  undistributed  re- 
duction be  applied  against  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  for  which  additional 
funds  are  provided  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(C)  That  no  portion  of  the  funds  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (1)  be  applied  to  any  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity  in  support  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

(c)  Funds  for  Conventional  Defense 
Technology  Base.— Of  the  amount  author- 
ized in  section  201  for  Defense  Agencies,  not 
less  than  $153,000,000  shall  be  applied  to 
restoration  of  the  conventional  defense 
technology  base.  Such  amount  is  in  addition 
to  the  amounts  specified  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (bKl)  and  Is  made  available  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  EZnglneering  apportion  the  funds  among 
the  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 


tion accounts  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force,  and  Defense  Agencies  on  a  merit 
basis,  either  to  augment  ongoing  but  under- 
funded basic  and  exploratory  research  or  to 
establish  new  basic  or  exploratory  research 
programs. 

(2)  That  no  portion  of  such  funds  be  ap- 
plied to  any  program,  project,  or  activity  in 
support  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

(3)  That  no  portion  of  any  undistributed 
reduction  made  in  any  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  account  be  ap- 
plied against  the  technology  base  activities 
of  any  military  department  or  Defense 
Agency  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
share  of  that  department's  or  Agency's 
technology  base  as  a  proportion  of  the  total 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
funds  made  available  to  that  department  or 
Agency  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

(4)  That  no  portion  of  any  undistributed 
reduction  be  applied  against  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  which  has  received  addi- 
tional funds  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  Report.— Within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
shall  provide  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  report  shall  include— 

(1)  the  allocation  by  project  of  the 
amounts  specified  In  subsections  (b)(1)  and 
(c); 

(2)  the  identification  of  other  ongoing  re- 
search and  development  projects  that 
should  be  Included  in  a  balanced  defense 
technology  effort  to  improve  conventional 
defenses; 

(3)  for  each  program,  project,  or  activity 
for  which  funds  have  been  allocated  under 
subsection  (b)(1),  or  which  is  identified 
under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection,  a  5-year 
funding  profile  sufficient  to  maintain  signif- 
icant progress  in  such  program,  project,  or 
activity,  including  the  major  milestones  and 
projected  dates  of  accomplishment  for  such 
program,  project,  or  activity:  and 

(4)  a  5-year  funding  profile  that  would  be 
required  to  restore  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1992  the  defense  technology  base  to  the  pro- 
portion of  total  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  that  such  base  was.  on  aver- 
age, during  the  period  from  1971  through 
1980.  and  the  effect  of  Implementing  that 
funding  profile  on  the  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  defense  programs 
of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Restriction  on  Obligation  of 
Funds.— None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
subsections  (b)(1)  and  (c)  may  be  obligated 
until  Congress  has  received  the  report  re- 
quired under  subsection  (d)  and  a  period  of 
30  days  has  elapsed  following  the  date  on 
which  the  report  is  received  by  Congress. 

(f)  Compliance  With  the  ABM  Treaty.— 
(1)  The  Congress  finds— 

(a)  that  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  "Forces  declared  in  its  report  to  the 
President,  dated  March  21,  1984,  that  'One 
of  the  most  successful  arms  control  agree- 
ments is  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of 
1972";  and 

(b)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  stated 
that  the  "ABM  Treaty  requires  consulta- 
tions, and  the  President  has  explicitly  recog- 
nized that  any  ABM-related  deployments 
arising  from  research  into  ballistic  missile 
defenses  would  be  a  matter  for  consulta- 
tions and  negotiations  between  the  Parties"; 

(c)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  declared  on 
October  14.  1985.  that  "our  research  pro- 
gram has  been  structured  and,  as  the  Presi- 


dent has  reaffirmed.  wUl  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  a  restrictive  In- 
terpretation of  the  treaty's  obligations": 

(d)  that  the  President  has  determined 
that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty;  and 

(e)  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  therefore 
erodes  the  integrity  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
is  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 

(2)  The  Congress  therefore  declares— 

(a)  that  it  fully  supports  the  declared 
policy  of  the  President  that  a  principal  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  in  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear  and  space 
arms  is  to  reverse  the  erosion  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Sys- 
tems, signed  on  May  26,  1972;  and 

(b)  that  action  by  the  Congress  in  approv- 
ing funds  in  this  Act  for  research  on  the  , 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  does  not  ex-  * 
press  or  imply  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
abrogate,  violate,  or  otherwise  erode  such 
treaty,  and  does  not  express  or  imply  any 
determination  or  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  de- 
velop, test,  or  deploy  ballistic  missile  strate- 
gic defense  weaponry  that  would  contravene 
such  treaty. 

SEC.  2M.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  USE  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  FINDS  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE 

This  Act  does  not  authorize  any  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  funds  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  E>efense 
for  the  punxjse  of  making  any  grant  or  con- 
tribution to  any  educational  institution 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  using  exist- 
ing authority,  determines— 

( 1 )  that  the  purpose  of  such  grant  or  con- 
tribution has  a  potential  relationship  to  a 
military  function  or  operation;  and 

(2)  that  the  grant  or  contribution  is  based 
on  the  technical  merit  of  the  proposed  re- 
search that  best  satifies  the  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

SEC.  WW.  REPORT  ON  PROJECTED  COSTS  OF  SDI 
PROGRAM 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  223  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat.  613),  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  subsection  (b)  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  specifically  In- 
clude in  such  report  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

"(1)  The  cost  goals  or  cost  objectives  for 
the  production  and  deployment  of  a  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  System  determined  on 
the  basis  of  capabilities  ex|}ected  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  future  and  the  cost  goals  or 
cost  objectives  for  the  individual  compo- 
nents of  such  system  (determined  on  the 
basis  of  capabilities  expected  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  future). 

"(2)  The  estimated  cost  for  the  production 
and  deplojrment  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  System  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (1)  and  determined  on  the  ba^  of 
prices  in  effect  and  capabilities  In  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  report 
and  the  estimated  cost  for  the  production 
and  deployment  of  the  individual  compo- 
nents of  such  ssrstem  (determined  on  the 
basis  of  prices  In  effect  and  capabilities  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of 
the  report)." 
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SEC  Mt.  PKOHIBinON  AGAINST  CERTAIN  CON- 
TKACTS 

(a)  In  Gkhkral.— Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  an  authorization  contained  in  this 
or  any  other  Act  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  or  carrying  out 
any  contract  with  any  foreign  government 
or  any  foreign  firm  if  the  contract  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conduct  of  research,  develoi>- 
ment.  test,  or  evaluation  in  connection  with 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to 
the  Congress  in  writing  that  the  work  to  be 
performed  under  the  contract  cannot  be 
reasonably  performed  by  a  United  States 
firm. 

(b)  ExcKPnoHS.— The  prohibition  in  sut>- 
section  (a)  does  not  apply  to— 

(1)  funds  used  to  carry  out  any  contract 
entered  into  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  or 

(2)  funds  appropriated  specifically  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  or  evaluation  in 
connection  with  antitactical  ballistic  missile 
systems. 

(b)  DEFiHiTioit.— As  used  in  subsection  (a), 
the  term  "foreign  firm"  means  a  business 
entity  owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more 
foreign  nationals  or  a  business  entity  in 
which  more  than  50  percent  of  the  stock  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more  foreign 
nationals. 

TITUE  III— OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

SEC  Ml.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  other  activities  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  in  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

FDr  the  Army.  $20,596,070,000. 

For  the  Navy,  (24.009.960.000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps.  $1,830,300,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $19,029,371,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $8,332,928,000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve,  $776,100,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve.  $887,400,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
$12,800,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $887,100,000. 

For  the  Army  National  Guard, 
$1,714,800,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard. 
$1,727,900,000. 

For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice.  $930,000. 

For  Defense  Claims.  $144,100,000. 

For  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
$3,200,000. 

For  the  Enviroiunental  Restoration  Fund. 
Defense.  $385,900,000. 

SBC  JM.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  REVOLVING  AND  MANAGEMENT 
FUNDS 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987  to  provide  cap- 
ital for  working-capital  funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army  Stock  Fund.  $271,700,000. 

For  the  Navy  Stock  Fund.  $438,500,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Stock  Fund. 
$41,900,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund. 
$21».400.000. 

For  the  Defense  Stock  Fund.  $125,800,000. 

SBC  m.  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  TENTH  INTERNA- 
TIONAL PAN  AMERICAN  GAMES 

(a)  Adthoritt  To  Pxovnn  SirrpoRT  Sxrv- 
ICR8.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 

(1)  provide  logistical  support  and  person- 
nel services  to  the  Tenth  Pan  Am  Games: 


(2)  lend  and  provide  equipment  in  support 
of  the  Tenth  Pan  Am  Games:  and 

(3)  provide  such  other  services  in  support 
of  the  Tenth  Pan  Am  Games  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  advisable. 

(b)  Authorization  or  Appropriations: 
Limitations.— <1)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1987  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
subsection  (a). 

(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
funds  may  not  be  obligated  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  unless  specifi- 
cally appropriated  for  such  purpose. 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  does  not  apply  to  funds 
used  for  pay  and  non-travel-related  allow- 
ances for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(other  than  pay  and  allowances  of  members 
of  the  reserve  components  called  or  ordered 
to  active  duty  to  provide  support  for  the 
Tenth  Pan  Am  Games). 

(4)  The  costs  for  pay  and  non-travel-relat- 
ed allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  (other  than  members  of  the  reserve 
components  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
to  provide  support  for  the  Tenth  Pan  Am 
Games)  may  not  be  charged  to  appropria- 
tions made  pursuant  to  the  authorization  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(c)  Dbfinition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "Tenth  Pan  Am  Games" 
means  the  Tenth  International  Pan  Ameri- 
can Games,  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana, during  the  period  beginning  on  August 
7,  1987,  and  ending  Augtist  23,  1987. 

SEC.  34H.  AL1THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  TRANSPORTATION  OF  HUMANI- 
TARIAN RELIEF  SUPPLIES  TO  AFGHAN 
REFUGEES 

(a)  Authorization  op  Funds.- There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding transportation  for  humanitarian 
relief  for  persons  displaced  or  who  are  refu- 
gees because  of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

(b)  Authority  To  Transfer  Funds.- The 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Secretary  of  State  not  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  in  this  section  to 
provide  local  transportation  outside  the 
United  States  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(c)  Transportation  Under  Direction  or 
the  Secretary  or  State.— Transportation 
provided  with  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  in  this  section  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
SUte. 

(d)  Means  or  Transportation  To  Be 
Used.— Transportation  for  humanitarian 
relief  provided  with  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  in  this  section 
shall  be  by  the  most  economical  commercial 
or  military  means  available,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  determines  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  use 
means  other  than  the  most  economical 
available.  Such  means  may  include  the  use 
of  aircraft  and  personnel  of  the  reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(e)  Availability  or  Funds.— Amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authorization  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts. 

SEC  3SS.  PROGRAM  RESTRICTIONS  AND  LIMITA- 
TIONS 

(a)  Pkohibitiom  on  Use  or  Fuitds  roR  Cer- 
tain Studies,  Army.— None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Army  pursuant  to  an  au- 


thorization contained  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  or  completing 
any  study,  pursuant  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  A-76.  relating 
to  converting  the  operation  of  the  federally 
owned  and  operated  McAlester  Army  Am- 
munition Plant,  at  McAlester,  Oklahoma,  or 
the  Crane  Army  Ammunition  Activity  at 
the  Naval  Weapons  Support  Center,  Crane. 
Indiana,  from  performance  by  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  performance 
by  private  contractor,  until  detailed  reports 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  concerning  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  such  a  conversion  and  its  effect 
on  the  defense  readiness  and  mobilization 
base. 

(b)  Termination  or  PROHiBrriON.- The 
prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  shall  expire  on 
March  31,  1987. 

SEC.    34W.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PURCHASES 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987  in  the  amount  of 
$3,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies from  the  Treasury  Department  to 
pay  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
TITLE  IV— PERSONNEL  AITHORIZATIONS 
AND  RELATED  MATTERS 
Part  A— Active  Forces 

SEC  401.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS 

The  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
strengths  for  active-duty  personnel  as  of 
September  30,  1987.  as  follows: 

(l)The  Army,  780,800. 

(2)  The  Navy,  587,000. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  199,600. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  606,850. 

SEC.  402.  EXTENSION  OF  QUALITY  CONTROL  ON  EN- 
LISTMENTS INTO  THE  ARMY 

Effective  on  October  1,  1986,  section 
302(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1981  (10  U.S.C.  520  note),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1985" 
and  "September  30,  1986"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1986"  and  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1987",  respectively. 

SBC   403.    STRENGTH   OF   ACTIVE    DUTY   OFFICER 
CORPS 

(a)  Reduction  in  Size  or  OrricER  Corps.— 
On  and  after  each  of  the  dates  set  forth  in 
column  1  of  the  following  table,  the  total 
number  of  commissioned  officers  serving  on 
active  duty  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  (excluding  officers  in  cat- 
egories specified  in  sut>section  (b))  may  not 
exceed  the  percentage,  set  forth  in  column  2 
opposite  such  date,  of  the  total  number  of 
commissioned  officers  serving  on  active  duty 
as  of  September  30,  1986  (excluding  officers 
in  categories  specified  in  subsection  (b)): 
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<b)  Exclusions.- In  computing  the  au- 
thorized strength  of  commissioned  officers 
under  subsection  (a),  officers  in  the  follow- 
ing categories  shall  be  excluded: 

( 1 )  Reserve  officers— 

(A)  on  active  duty  for  training; 

(B)  on  active  duty  under  section  265, 
270(b).  672a.  3033.  3496.  5251.  5252.  8033.  or 


8496  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  or 
under  section  708  of  title  32.  United  States 
Code: 

(C)  on  active  duty  under  section  672(d)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  in  connection 
with  organizing,  administering,  recruiting, 
instructing,  or  training  the  reserve  compo- 
nents or  the  National  Guard: 

(D)  on  active  duty  to  pursue  special  work: 

(E)  ordered  to  active  duty  under  section 
673(b)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code:  or 

(F)  on  full-time  National  Guard  duty. 

(2)  Warrant  officers. 

(3)  Retired  officers  on  active  duty  under  a 
call  or  order  to  active  duty  for  180  days  or 
less. 

(4)  Reserve  or  retired  officers  on  active 
duty  under  section  10(b)(2)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
460(b)(2))  for  the  administration  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System. 

(c)  Apportionment  or  REDUcrrioNS  by  Sec- 
retary or  Detense.- The  reductions  in  the 
number  of  commissioned  officers  serving  on 
active  duty  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  February  1  of  each  fiscal  year  in 
which  reductions  are  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  on  the  manner  in  which  the  reduc- 
tions have  been  or  are  to  be  apportioned  for 
that  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Requirement  roR  Future  Authoriza- 
tion or  OmcER  Corps  Strength.- (1)  Sec- 
tion 138(c)(1)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Congress  shall  authorize  the  end 
strength  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
commissioned  officers  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  serving  on  active 
duty.  No  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  or  for  the  use  of  commissioned 
officers  on  active  duty  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  Conis  unless  the  end 
strength  for  commissioned  officers  serving 
on  active  duty  in  that  military  service  for 
that  fiscal  year  has  been  authorized  by 
law.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1987. 


Part  B— Reserve  Forces 
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411.        AUTHORIZATION        OF        AVERAGE 
STRENGTHS  FOR  SELECTED  RESERVE 

(a)  In  General.— For  fiscal  year  1987,  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  programmed 
to  attain  average  strengths  of  not  less  than 
the  following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  440,025. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  290,639. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  134,212. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  41,900. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes,  108,700. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  75,600. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  12,500. 

(b)  Adjustments.— The  average  strengths 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  unite  organized  to  serve 
as  unite  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  which  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  indi- 
vidual members  not  in  unite  organized  to 
serve  as  unite  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  who  are  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training  or  for  unsatisfac- 


tory participation  in  training)  without  their 
consent  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Whenever  such  unite  or  such  individual 
members  are  released  from  active  duty 
during  any  fiscal  year,  the  average  strength 
prescribed  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  such  reserve  component 
shall  be  proportionately  increased  by  the 
total  authorized  strength  of  such  unite  and 
by  the  total  number  of  such  individual 
members. 

SEC  412.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS  FOR 
RESERVES  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

(a)  In  General.— Within  the  average 
strengths  prescril)ed  in  section  411,  the  re- 
serve componente  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
authorized,  as  of  September  30,  1987,  the 
following  number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving 
on  full-time  active  duty  or,  in  the  case  of 
members  of  the  National  Guard,  on  full- 
time  National  Guard  duty  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing,  administering,  recruiting,  in- 
structing, or  training  the  reserve  compo- 
nente or  the  National  Guard: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  23,731. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  12,157. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  19,010. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  1,475. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  7.269. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  635. 

(b)  Counting  or  Personnel  in  Certain 
Reserve  Call-up  Situations.— During  any 
period  that  members  of  reserve  componente 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  serving  on  active 
duty  pursuant  to  an  order  under  section  673 
or  673b  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
members  of  reserve  componente  serving  on 
active  duty  may  perform  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  section  673  or  673b  of  such  title 
and,  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  and 
shall  not  be  counted  against  the  number  of 
Reserves  ordered  to  active  duty  under  those 
sections.  Funds  available  for  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  Reserves  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  available  for  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  such  Reserves  who  perform 
duties  in  connection  with  section  673  or 
673b  of  such  title  under  the  authority  of 
this  section. 

SEC  413.  ACCOUNTING  FOR  CERTAIN  AUTHORIZED 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  MEMBERS 

Section  138(c)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  text  of  paragraph 
(1)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Congress  shall  authorize  the  end 
strengths  as  of  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year 
for  each  component  of  the  armed  forces  for 
(i)  active  duty  personnel  who  are  to  be  paid 
from  ftmds  appropriated  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel, and  (11)  active  duty  personnel  and 
full-time  National  Guard  duty  personnel 
who  are  to  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated 
for  reserve  personnel.  Upon  determination 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  such 
action  is  in  the  national  interest,  an  end 
strength  authorized  pursuant  to  clause  (i)  of 
the  first  sentence  for  a  fiscal  year  may  be 
increased  by  a  number  equal  to  not  more 
than  0.5  percent  of  the  total  end  strength 
authorized  for  such  component  for  that 
fiscal  year  and  an  end  strength  authorized 
pursuant  to  clause  (ii)  of  the  first  sentence 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  increased  by  a 
number  equal  to  not  more  than  2  percent  of 
the  total  end  strength  authorized  for  such 
component  for  that  fiscal  year.  No  funds 
may  be  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of 
active  duty  personnel  or  full-time  National 
Guard  duty  personnel  of  any  component  of 
the  armed  forces  unless  the  end  strength 


for  such  personnel  of  that  component  for 
that  fiscal  year  has  been  authorized  by 
law."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1KB)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  180  days  or  leas" 
in  clause  (v);  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(vii)  Members  on  full-time  National 
Guard  duty  for  180  days  or  less.";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3KD)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (ill); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(V)  an  analysis  of  the  number  of  officers 
and  enlisted  members  serving  on  active  duty 
for  training  under  orders  specifying  a  period 
in  excess  of  180  days  as  of  the  last  day  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  an  estimate 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  the  number 
that  will  be  ordered  to  such  duty  tabulated 
by  the  following  categories: 

"(I)  Recruit  and  specialized  training. 

"(ID  Flight  training. 

"(Ill)  Professional  training  in  military  and 
civilian  institutions. 

"(IV)  Officer  acquisition  training.". 

Part  C— Civilian  Personnel 

SEC  421.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  END  STRENGTHS  AND 
OBLIGATIONAL  LIMITS 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  authorized  a  strength  in  civilian 
personnel,  as  of  September  30,  1987,  of 
1,084,836. 

(2)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987,  the  total 
amount  that  may  be  obligated  for  the  em- 
ployment of  civilian  personnel  within  the 
authorization  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1) 
may  not  exceed  $31,811,640,000. 

(b)  Apportionment  or  Personnel.— The 
strength  for  civilian  personnel  prescribed  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departmente)  in  such  numbers  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescril)e.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  initial  allocation  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel is  made  among  the  military  depart- 
mente and  the  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  E>efense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
mente) and  shall  include  the  rationale  for 
each  allocation. 

(c)  Counting  or  Personnel.— (1)  In  com- 
puting the  strength  for  civilian  personnel, 
there  shall  be  included  all  direct-hire  and 
indirect-hire  civilian  personnel  employed  to 
perform  military  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than 
those  performed  by  the  National  Security 
Agency)  whether  employed  on  a  full-time, 
part-time,  or  intermittent  basis,  but  exclud- 
ing personnel  in  special  employment  catego- 
ries for  studente  and  disadvantaged  youth 
(such  as  the  sUy-in-school  campaign,  the 
temporary  summer  aid  programs,  and  the 
Federal  junior  fellowship  program)  and  per- 
sonnel participating  in  the  worker-trainee 
opportunity  program. 

(2)  Personnel  employed  under  a  part-time 
career  employment  program  esUblished  by 
section  3402  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  be  counted  as  prescribed  by  section 
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3404  of  thAt  title.  Personnel  employed  In  an 
overseas  area  on  a  part-time  basis  under  a 
nonpennanent  local-hire  appointment  who 
are  dependents  accompanying  a  Federal  ci- 
vilian employee  or  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  on  official  assignment  or  tour  of 
duty  shall  also  be  counted  as  prescribed  by 
secUon  3404  of  that  title. 

(3)  Whenever  a  function,  power  or  duty, 
or  activity  is  transferred  or  assigned  to  a 
military  department  or  an  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  from  a  department  or 
agency  outside  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  from  another  military  department 
or  agency  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  civilian  personnel  end-strength 
authorized  for  each  such  military  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense affected  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  increases  or  decreases  in  civilian  person- 
nel required  as  a  result  of  such  transfer  or 
assignment. 

SBC  412.  REQUIRElfENTS  RELATING  TO  PROPOSED 
INCREASED  UTIUZATION  OP  CIVIUAN 
PERSONNEL 

(a)  Ix  General.— No  commercial  or  indus- 
trial type  function  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  is  being  performed  by  a 
private  contractor  may  be  converted  to  per- 
formance by  Department  of  Defense  civilian 
employees— 

( 1 )  except  in  time  of  war.  time  of  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President,  or  upon  a  written  declaration  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  (and  not  a  dele- 
gate) that  such  conversion  is  required  in  the 
interests  of  national  security:  or 

(2)  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pro- 
vides to  the  Congress  in  a  timely  manner— 

(A)  notification  of  any  decision  to  study 
such  commercial  or  industrial  function  for 
possible  performance  by  Department  of  De- 
fense civilian  employees; 

(B)  a  detailed  sununary  of  the  comparison 
of  the  costs  of  performance  of  such  function 
by  private  contractor  and  by  Department  of 
Etefense  civilian  employees  which  demon- 
strates that  the  performance  of  such  func- 
tion by  Department  of  Defense  civilian  per- 
sonnel will  result  in  a  cost  savings  to  the 
Government  over  the  5-year  period  follow- 
ing conversion  and  a  certification  that  the 
entire  cost  comparison  is  available  in  the 
Department  of  Defense: 

(C)  a  certification  that  the  cost  estimate 
for  the  performance  by  Department  of  De- 
fense civilian  employees  (i)  includes  an  esti- 
mate of  Indirect  costs  computed  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  of  the  private  contrac- 
tor, (ii)  Includes  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
retirement  benefits  provided  to  civilian  em- 
ployees (estimated  on  the  basis  of  current 
data),  and  (ill)  is  based  on  an  estimate  of  the 
organisation  for  performance  of  such  func- 
tion by  such  civilian  employees  that  is  to  be 
utilised  if  a  decision  is  made  to  convert  to 
performance  by  civilian  employees;  and 

<D)  a  report,  to  be  submitted  with  the  cer- 
tification required  by  subclause  (C).  show- 
ing— 

(I)  the  potential  economic  effect  on  con- 
tractor employees,  and,  if  more  than  50  con- 
tractor employees  are  involved,  the  poten- 
tial economic  effect  on  the  local  community 
and  Federal  Government  (including  the 
effect  on  Federal  tax  revenues  and  Federal 
Government  expenditures  under  Federal 
benefits  programs)  of  converting  to  per- 
formance by  Department  of  Defense  civilian 
employees;  and 

(II)  the  cost  of  performance  of  such  func- 
tion by  private  contractor  and  the  cost  of 
performance  by  Department  of  Defense  ci- 


vilian employees,  including  any  incidental  or 
one-time  costs  and  expenditures  which  the 
Government  will  incur  because  of  a  decision 
to  convert  to  performance  by  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

(b)  NoTtncATioif  RBQUiREMKin.— If,  after 
the  completion  of  the  studies  required  for 
completion  of  the  certification  and  report 
required  by  subclauses  (C)  and  (D)  of  sub- 
section (a)(2),  a  decision  is  made  to  convert 
to  performance  by  civilian  employees,  the 
Secretary  of  E>efense  shall  notify  Congress 
of  such  decision. 

Part  D— Military  Training 
sec.  43l  authorization  of  training  student 

LOADS 

(a)  In  General.— For  fiscal  year  1987,  the 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  au- 
thorized average  military  training  student 
loads  as  follows: 

(l)The  Army,  76.758. 

(2)  The  Navy,  72,483. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  19,433. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  43,911. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  18,262. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve,  15,858. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  3,493. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  3,944. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes,  3,566. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  2,127. 

(b)  Adjustment  and  Apportionment.— The 
average  military  student  loads  for  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Air  Force  and  the  reserve  components  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year 
1987  shall  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
personnel  strengths  authorized  in  parts  A 
and  B.  Such  adjustment  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  re- 
serve components  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 

Part  E— Manpower  Analysis 

sec  441.  manpower  reports  on  major  de- 
fense acquisition  programs 
(a)  In  General.— Section  139c  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  ap- 
prove the  full-scale  engineering  develop- 
ment or  the  production  and  deployment  of  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program  unless— 

"(1)  an  independent  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  program  first  has  been  submitted  to 
(and  considered  by)  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense: and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  submit- 
ted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  least  90  days  in  advance  of  such  ap- 
proval a  manpower  estimate  of  the  pro- 
gram."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Manpower  estimate'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  a  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram, an  estimate  of — 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  personnel,  in- 
cluding military,  civilian,  or  contractor  per- 
sonnel, expressed  both  in  total  personnel 
and  man-years,  that  will  be  required  to  op- 
erate, maintain,  and  support  such  program 
upon  full  operational  deployment  and  to 
train  personnel  to  operate,  maintain,  and 
support  such  program  upon  full  operational 
deployment; 

"(B)  the  increases  in  military  and  civilian 
end  strengths  that  will  be  required  for  full 
operational  deployment  of  such  program 
above  the  end  strengths  authorized  in  the 


fiscal  year  in  which  such  an  estimate  is  sub- 
mitted and  the  fiscal  year  or  years  in  which 
such  increases  will  be  required;  and 

"(C)  the  manner  in  which  such  a  program 
would  be  operationally  deployed  if  no  In- 
creases in  military  and  civilian  end 
strengths  were  authorized  above  the 
strengths  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  estimate  is  submitted.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"9  139c  Maior  defeiiM  acquisition  progranu:  in- 
dependent coat  estimate*;  operational  manpow- 
er  requirements". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  t>eginning  of  chapter  4  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  139c  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"139c.  Major  defense  acquisition  programs: 
independent  cost  estimates: 
operational  manpower  require- 
ments.". 

(c)  EiTECTivB  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  30 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  apply  to  approvals  of  full- 
scale  engineering  development  and  approv- 
als of  production  and  deployment  of  major 
defense  acquisition  programs  made  on  or 
after  that  date. 

TITLE  V— MILITARY  PERSONNEL  POLICY 

SEC.  Ml.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  OUTSIDE 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  text  of  section  671  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  member  of  the  armed  forces  may  not 
be  assigned  to  active  duty  on  land  outside 
the  United  States  and  its  territories  and 
possessions  until  the  member  has  completed 
the  basic  training  requirements  of  the 
armed  force  of  which  he  is  a  member.  In 
time  of  war  or  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  the  Congress  or  the  President,  the 
period  of  required  basic  training  may  not  be 
less  than  12  weeks  or  the  equivalent  there- 
of.". 

SEC  sn.  TREATMENT  OF  EXCESS  LEAVE  UPON  RE- 
ENLISTMENT 

(a)  AlTTHORITT    To    CARRY    OVER    EXCESS 

Leave.— Section  701  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  A  member  who  has  taken  leave  in 
excess  of  that  authorized  by  this  section 
and  who  is  being  discharged  or  released 
from  active  duty  for  the  purpose  of  accept- 
ing an  appointment  or  a  warrant  in  an 
armed  force,  or  of  entering  into  an  enlist- 
ment or  an  extension  of  an  enlistment  in  an 
armed  force,  may  elect  to  have  excess  leave 
of  up  to  30  days  or  the  maximum  number  of 
days  of  leave  that  could  be  earned  in  the 
new  term  of  service,  whichever  is  less,  car- 
ried over  to  that  new  term  of  service  to 
count  against  leave  that  will  accrue  on  the 
new  term  of  service.  A  member  shall  be  re- 
quired, at  the  time  of  his  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty,  to  pay  for  excess 
leave  not  carried  over  under  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Authorization  roR  Pay  and  Allow- 
ances POR  Carried  Over  Excess  Leave.— 
Section  502(b)  of  title  37,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  section 
701(h)  of  title  10"  after  "subsection  (a)  of 
this  section". 

SEC  SSS.  EXTENSION  OF  AimiORmr  FOR  THE  TEM- 
PORARY PROMOTION  OF  CERTAIN 
NAVY  UEUTENANT8 

Section  5721(f)  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
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ber  30,  1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1988". 

SBC  W4.  CORRECnON  OF  TECHNICAL  ERROR  RE- 
LATING TO  AUTHORITY  TO  RETAIN  UP 
TO  10  ARMY  RESERVE  BRIGADIER 
GENERALS  IN  AN  ACTIVE  STATUS 
UNTIL  AGE  M 

(a)  In  Gknexal.— Subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  section  3851  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  author- 
ize the  retention  in  an  active  sUtus  until 
age  60  of  an  officer  in  the  reserve  grade  of 
brigadier  general  who  would  otherwise  be 
removed  from  an  active  sUtus  under  this 
section,  except  that  not  more  than  10  offi- 
cers may  be  retained  under  this  subsection 
at  any  time. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  author- 
ize the  retention  in  an  active  sUtus  until 
age  60  of  an  officer  who  would  otherwise  be 
removed  from  an  active  sUtus  under  this 
section  who— 

"(1)  is  an  officer  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  SUtes  assigned  to  a 
headquarters  or  headquarters  detachment 
of  a  SUte  or  territory,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  or 

"(2)  is  employed— 

"(A)  as  a  technician  under  section  709  of 
title  32  in  a  position  for  which  membership 
In  the  National  Guard  is  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment:  or 

"(B)  as  a  technician  of  the  Army  Reserve 
in  a  position  for  which  membership  in  the 
Army  Reserve  is  required  as  a  condition  of 
employment.". 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  as 
of  November  8.  1985,  and  shall  apply  as  if 
such  amendment  had  been  enacted  on  such 
date  in  place  of  the  amendments  enacted  by 
section  522(a>(2)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law 
99-145;  99  SUt.  631). 

SEC.  SOS.  INCREASED  PRESIDENTIAL  AUTHORITY 
TO  AUGMENT  ACTIVE  FORCES  WITH 
THE  SELECTED  RESERVE 

Section  673b  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes   Code,   is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "100,000"  in  subsection 
(c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "250,000"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  In  any  case  in  which  one  or  more 
units  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  or  members 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  not  assigned  to  a 
unit  organized  to  serve  as  a  unit,  have  been 
ordered  to  active  duty  under  this  section 
and  the  President  determines  that  such 
action  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  na- 
tional security,  he  may  extend  the  90-day 
period  prescribed  by  subsection  (a).  The 
President  shall  immediately  notify  Congress 
in  any  case  in  which  he  exercises  his  author- 
ity under  this  subsection  and  shall  include 
In  the  notification  a  sUtement  of  reasons 
for  the  extension.  Nothing  in  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  amending  or  lim- 
iting the  authority  of  Congress  to  terminate 
the  service  of  units  or  members  ordered  to 
active  duty  under  this  section  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (g).". 

SBC  6M.  ACTIVE  DUTY  STATUS  OF  RESERVE  COM- 
PONENT MEMBERS  IN  A  CAPTIVE 
STATUS 

(a)  In  Obnekal.— Chapter  39  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  section  672  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 


"9  672a.  Reaerre  components:  members  in  a  cap- 
tive status 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  member  of  a 
reserve  component  may,  without  his  con- 
sent, be  ordered  to  active  duty  if  it  is  deter- 
mined, pursuant  to  such  regulations,  that 
the  member  is  in  a  captive  sUtus.  A  member 
ordered  to  active  duty  under  this  section 
may  not  be  retained  on  active  duty,  without 
his  consent,  for  more  than  30  days  after  his 
captive  sUtus  is  terminated. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'captive  sUtus'  means  the  sUtus  of  a  person 
who  is  in  a  missing  sUtus  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 551(2)  of  title  37  which  occurred  as  the 
result  of  hostile  action  and  is  related  to  the 
member's  miliUry  sUtus.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  Uble  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  the  following 
new  item  immediately  below  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  672: 

"672a.  Reserve  components:  members  in  a 
captive  sUtus.". 

(b)  Exclusion  From  End  Strengths.— Sec- 
tion 138(c)(lKB)  of  such  title,  as  amended 
by  section  413(2)(B)  of  thU  Act,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(viii)  Members  of  reserve  components  or- 
dered to  active  duty  under  section  672a  of 
this  title.". 

(c)  Exclusion  From  Oppicer  Strengths.— 
Chapter  32  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 

.  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 

"9  527.  Autliorized  strengths:  exclusion  of  certain 

reserve  officers 

"Members  ordered  to  active  duty  under 
section  672a  of  this  title  shall  be  excluded  in 
computldg  and  determining  authorized 
strengths  under  this  chapter."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Uble  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
the  following  new  item: 

"527.  Authorized  strengths:  exclusion  of  cer- 
tain reserve  officers.";  and 

(3)  in  section  523(b)(1)(B),  by  inserting 
"672a,"  after  "265,". 

(d)  Exclusion  From  Applicabiuty  op 
Certain  LAWS.-Section  641(1  )(B)  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "672a,"  after  "265,". 

(e)  Eppect  of  Active  Duty  Upon  Promo- 
tion.—(1)  Section  3388  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
under  section  672a  of  this  title"  after  "'train- 
ing". 

(2)  Section  8372(e)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  '"(other  than  pursuant  to 
section  672a  of  this  title)"  after  "active 
duty". 

SEC  S07.  TECHNICAL  CORRECTION  RELATING  TO 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION  AT  AIR 
FORCE  INSTITLTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Section  9314(b)(2)(B)  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"rates  of  basic". 

SBC  tOS.  TERMINA"nON  OF  GENDER-BASED  DIS- 
TINCTIONS IN  PROMOTIONS  OF  OFFI- 
CERS OF  "THE  NAVAL  RESERVE  AND 
MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  549  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  sections  5896  through  5899  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"9  5896.  Recommendations  for  promotion  by  se- 
lection boards 

"(a)  A  selection  board  convened  under  sec- 
tion 5893  of  this  title  shall  recommend  for 
promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  those 


officers  considered  by  the  board  whom  the 
board,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  needs 
of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Cotps  for  officers 
with  particular  skills,  constders  best  quali- 
fied for  promotion  within  each  competitive 
category  considered  by  the  board. 

"(b)  A  selection  board  convened  under  sec- 
tion 5893  of  this  title  may  not  recommend 
an  officer  for  promotion  unless— 

"(1)  the  officer  receives  the  recommends- 
tion  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board;  and 

"(2)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  finds  that  the  officer  is  fully  qualified 
for  promotion. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
an  officer  of  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  may  not  be  promoted 
to  a  higher  grade  under  this  chapter  unless 
the  officer  is  considered  and  recommended 
for  promotion  to  that  grade  by  a  selection 
board  convened  under  this  chapter. 
"9  5897.  Reports  of  selection  boards 

"Each  selection  board  convened  under  sec- 
tion 5893  of  this  title  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  written  report, 
signed  by  each  member  of  the  board,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  names  of  the  officers 
recommended  for  promotion  and  certifying 
(1)  that  the  board  has  carefully  considered 
the  record  of  each  officer  whose  name  was 
furnished  to  the  board  under  section  5895  of 
this  title,  and  (2)  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  board,  the 
officers  recommended  for  promotion  by  the 
board  are  best  qualified  for  promotion  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Navy  or  the  Marine 
Corps  from  among  those  officers  whose 
names  were  furnished  to  the  selection 
board. 
"9  5898.  Action  on  reports  of  selection  boards 

"(a)  If,  after  reviewing  the  report  of  a  se- 
lection board  submitted  under  section  5897 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  de- 
termines that  the  board  has  acted  contrary 
to  law  or  regulation,  the  Secretary  shall 
return  the  report  to  the  board  for  further 
proceedings.  Upon  receipt  of  a  report  re- 
turned by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  selection  board  (or  a  subsequent 
selection  board  convened  under  section  5893 
of  this  title  for  the  same  grade  and  competi- 
tive category)  shall  conduct  such  proceed- 
ings as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  revise 
the  report  and  shall  resubmit  the  report,  as 
revised,  to  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
section  5897  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall, 
after  final  review  of  the  report,  submit  it, 
together  with  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  President  for  approval,  modifi- 
cation, or  disapproval. 

"(c)  The  name  of  an  officer  recommended 
for  promotion  by  a  selection  board  may  be 
removed  from  the  report  of  the  selection 
board  only  by  the  President.  Such  action 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  before  the  promo- 
tion of  the  officer. 

"(d)  Upon  approval  by  the  President  of 
the  report  of  a  selection  board,  the  names  of 
the  officers  recommended  for  promotion  by 
the  selection  board  (other  than  any  name 
removed  by  the  President)  may  be  dissemi- 
nated to  the  armed  force  concerned.  If 
those  names  have  not  been  sooner  dissemi- 
nated, those  names  (other  than  the  name  of 
any  officer  whose  promotion  the  Senate 
failed  to  confirm)  shall  be  promptly  dissemi- 
nated to  the  armed  force  concerned  upon 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

""(e)  Except  as  authorized  or  required  by 
this  section,  proceedings  of  a  selection  board 
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convened  under  section  5893  of  this  title 
may  not  be  disclosed  to  any  person  not  a 
member  of  the  board. 
"ISSn.  EUfUtility  for  conuderaUon  for  promo- 

tioK  numing  natct 

"An  officer  is  in  the  promotion  zone  and  is 
eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade  by  a  selection  board 
convened  under  section  5893  of  this  title 
when  that  officer's  ninning  mate  is  in  or 
above  the  promotion  zone  established  for 
that  officer's  present  grade  under  chapter 
36  of  this  title.". 

(b)  CoNroHMiNG  AimisiixifTS.— <1)  The 
table  of  sections  of  chapter  549  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  items  relating  to  sections  5896 
through  5899  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"5896.  Recommendations  for  promotion  by 
selection  boards. 

"5897.  Reports  of  selection  boards. 

"S898.  Actions  on  reports  of  selection 
boards. 

"5899.  Eligibility  for  consideration  for  pro- 
motion: running  mates.". 

(2)  Section  5903  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  '(a)"  at  the  begixuiing 
of  such  section:  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

(3)  Sut>section  (a)  of  section  5905  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  name  of  an  officer  recommended 
for  promotion  by  a  selection  board  may  be 
removed  from  the  report  of  the  selection 
board  only  by  the  President.  Such  action 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  before  the  promo- 
tion of  the  officer.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986,  or  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later,  and 
shall  apply  to  selection  boards  convened  on 
or  after  the  effective  date. 

SEC  SM.  SENATE  CONFIRMATION  OP  CERTAIN  GEN- 
ERAL AND  FLAG  OFFICER  POSITIONS 

(a)  Dean  of  Academic  Boars  of  United 
States  Military  Academy.— Section  4335  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
Bubfiection: 

"(c)  The  Dean  of  the  Academic  Board  has 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general  while  serving 
In  such  position,  with  the  benefits  author- 
ized for  regular  brigadier  generals  of  the 
Army.  If  appointed  to  that  grade  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  However,  the  retirement 
age  of  an  officer  so  appointed  is  that  of  a 
permanent  professor  of  the  Academy.". 

(b)  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General  and 
AssiSTAirr  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
Navt.— Section  5149  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  the 
■econd  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "While  so  serving,  a  judge 
advocate  who  holds  a  grade  lower  than  rear 
admiral  or  major  general  shall  hold  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  or  major  general,  as 
appropriate,  if  he  is  appointed  to  that  grade 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "While  so  serving,  a  judge 
advocate  who  holds  a  grade  lower  than  rear 
admiral  (lower  half)  shall  hold  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral  (lower  half),  if  he  is  appointed 
to  that  grade  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.";  and 


(3)  in  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "While  so  serving,  a  judge 
advocate  who  holds  a  grade  lower  than  brig- 
adier general  shall  hold  the  grade  of  briga- 
dier general,  if  he  is  appointed  to  that  grade 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.". 

(c)  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Academy.— Section 
9335(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  Dean  has  the  grtuie  of  brigadier 
general  while  serving  in  such  position,  with 
the  benefits  authorized  for  regular  brigadier 
generals  of  the  Air  F\)rce,  if  appointed  to 
that  grade  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, the  retirement  age  of  an  officer  so  ap- 
pointed is  that  of  a  permanent  professor  of 
the  Academy.". 

(d)  Attending  Physician  to  the  United 
States  Congress.— ( 1 )  Chapter  34  of  such 
title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 

"§  600*.  Attending  PhyRician  to  tlie  Unite<l  SUtc* 

CongrcM 

"While  serving  as  Attending  Physician  to 
the  United  States  Congress,  a  Reserve  Offi- 
cer who  holds  a  reserve  grade  lower  than 
major  general  or  rear  admiral  shall  hold  the 
reserve  grade  of  major  general  or  rear  admi- 
ral, as  appropriate,  if  he  is  appointed  to  that 
grade  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of 
sections  at  the  lieginning  of  such  chapter 
the  following  new  item: 

"600a.  Attending  Physician  to  the  United 
States  Congress.". 
(2)  Section  1374  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f );  and 

(B)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Unless  entitled  to  a  higher  grade 
under  another  provision  of  law,  a  reserve 
commissioned  officer  who  is  transferred  to 
the  Retired  Reserve  after  having  served  in 
the  position  of  Attending  Physician  to  the 
United  States  Congress  is  entitled  to  t>e 
placed  on  the  retired  list  established  by  sec- 
tion 1376(a)  of  this  title  in  the  grade  held  by 
such  officer  while  serving  in  such  [>osition.". 

(e)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  second 
undesignated  paragraph  relating  to  the 
Office  of  the  Attending  Physician  under  the 
heading  "JOINT  ITEMS"  in  chapter  V  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1973 
(Public  Law  92-607;  86  SUt.  1509)  is  re- 
I>ealed. 

(f)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  appointments  or 
details  made  on  or  after  that  date. 

SEC  sia  position  of  staff  judge  advocate  TO 

THE  commandant  OF  THE   MARINE 
CORPS 

(a)  In  General.- Chapter  515  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"9  5205.  Staff  Judge  Advocate  to  the  Omnwndant 
of  the  Marine  CorpK  qualifications;  appoint- 
ment; retirement 

"(a)  An  officer  of  the  Marine  Corps  who  is 
a  Judge  advocate  and  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  a  Federal  court  or  the  highest  court  of  a 
State  or  territory  and  who  has  had  at  least 
eight  years  of  experience  in  legal  duties  as  a 
commissioned  officer  may  be  detailed  as 
Staff  Judge  Advocate  to  the  Commandant 


of  the  Marine  Corps.  While  so  serving,  a 
Judge  advocate  who  holds  a  grade  lower 
than  brigadier  general  shall  hold  the  grade 
of  brigadier  general  if  appointed  to  that 
grade  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  An  officer  retiring  from  the  position 
of  Staff  Judge  Advocate  to  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps,  after  serving  at 
least  three  years  in  such  position,  shall  be 
retired  in  the  highest  grade  in  which  that 
officer  served  on  active  duty  satisfactorily, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"(c)  If  an  officer  is  retired  in  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
the  officer  is  entitled  to  the  retired  pay  of 
that  grade,  unless  entitled  to  higher  pay 
under  another  provision  of  law.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"5205.  Staff  Judge  Advocate  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps: 
qualifications;  appointment;  re- 
tirement.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  appointments  as 
Staff  Judge  Advocate  to  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  made  on  or  after  that 
date. 

(d)  Transition  Provision.— Notwith- 
standing section  1370(a)(2)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  an  officer  serving  in  the 
position  of  Staff  Judge  Advocate  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  an 
equivalent  position,  on  the  day  l>efore  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  if  retired  after 
having  served  in  such  position  (or  equiva- 
lent position)  at  least  three  years,  including 
any  service  in  such  position  (or  its  equiva- 
lent) before  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  retired  in  the  highest  grade  in 
which  the  officer  served  on  active  duty  sat- 
isfactorily, as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

SEC  ill.  temporary  INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER 
OF  GENERAL  AND  FLAG  OFFICERS 
AllTHORIZED  TO  BE  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY 
IN  THREE-  AND  FOUR-STAR  GRADES 

During  fiscal  year  1987,  the  numbers  of 
officers  authorized  under  section  525(b)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  be  on  active 
duty  in  grades  above  major  general  and  rear 
admiral  are  increased  as  follows: 

(1)  Army  Lieutenant  Generals.— The 
numt>er  of  officers  of  the  Army  authorized 
to  be  serving  on  active  duty  in  grades  above 
major  general  is  increased  by  one  during 
any  period  of  that  fiscal  year  that  an  officer 
of  the  Army  is  serving  as  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Task  Force  on  Drug 
Enforcement.  An  additional  officer  in  a 
grade  above  major  general  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph  may  not  t)e  in  the  grade  of  gener- 
al. 

(2)  Air  Force  Generals.— The  number  of 
officers  of  the  Air  Force  authorized  to  be 
serving  on  active  duty  in  the  grade  of  gener- 
al is  increased  by  one  during  any  period  of 
that  fiscal  year  that  a  general  of  the  Air 
Force  is  serving  as  Director  of  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Organization. 

(3)  Navy  Vice  Admirals.— The  number  of 
officers  of  the  Navy  authorized  to  be  serving 
on  active  duty  in  a  grade  above  rear  admiral 
is  increased  by  three.  None  of  the  additional 
officers  in  grades  above  rear  admiral  by 
reason  of  this  paragraph  may  be  in  the 
grade  of  admiral. 


(4)  Marine  Corps  General  Officers.— 
The  number  of  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps 
authorized  to  be  serving  on  active  duty  in 
grades  above  major  general  is  increased  by 
one,  plus  an  additional  one  during  any 
period  of  that  fiscal  year  that  an  officer  of 
the  Marine  Corps  is  serving  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  United  States  Cen- 
tral Conunand.  An  additional  officer  in  a 
grade  above  major  general  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph  may  not  be  in  the  grade  of  gener- 
al, unless  a  Marine  Corps  officer  is  serving 
as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United 
States  Central  Command,  in  which  case  one 
of  the  additional  officers  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  may  serve  in  the  grade  of  gener- 
al. 

TITLE  VI— COMPENSATION  AND  OTHER 

PERSONNEL  BENEHTS 

Part  A— Basic  Pay  and  Allowances 

SEC.  Ml.  MILITARY  PAY  RAISE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1M7 

(a)  Waiver  of  Section  1009  Adjust- 
mxnt.— Any  adjustment  required  by  section 
1009  of  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  in  ele- 
ments of  compensation  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  become  effective 
during  fiscal  year  1987  shall  not  be  made. 

(b)  Four  Percent  Increase  in  Basic  Pay 
and  Basic  Allowance  for  Subsistence.— 
The  rates  of  basic  pay  and  basic  allowance 
for  subsistence  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  are  increased  by  4  percent 
effective  on  Octol)er  1,  1986. 

(c)  Average  Four  Percent  Increase  in 
Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters.— Effective 
October  1,  1986,  the  rates  of  basic  allowance 
for  quarters  authorized  by  section  403(a)  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  are  as  follows: 
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■Payable  to  a  member  without  dependents  who 
under  section  403  (b)  or  (c)  of  title  37,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  not  entitled  to  receive  a  basic  sUowanee  for 
quarten. 

•Applies  to  commissioned  officers  with  over  4 
years'  sctlve  duty  as  an  enlisted  member,  warrant 
officer,  or  both. 

(d)  Four  Pkrcsnt  Increase  in  Cadet  and 
MiDsmniAR    Pat.— Effective    October     1, 


1986,  section  203(cKl)  of  tiUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'(461.40"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$499.20". 

SEC  ML  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  ACCOMMODA'nONS 
IN  PLACE  OF  QUARTERS 

(a)  Limitation  on  Amount  Available  for 
Reimbursements  During  Fiscal  Tears  1987 
Through  1991.— Section  7572(b)(3)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  The  total  amount  of  reimbursement 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed 
$1,421,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  $1,657,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987  through 
1991.". 

(b)  Extension  of  Authority.— Section  3 
of  PubUc  Law  96-357  (10  UJS.C.  7572  note)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1991 ". 

SEC  M3.  ADVAN(X  PAY  FOR  SENIOR  ROTC  MEM- 
BERS IN  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

Section  1006  of  title  37,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  Under  regulations  prescrit>ed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  not  more  than  one 
month's  pay  may  be  paid  in  advance  to  a 
member  enrolled  in  a  program  esUblished 
under  chapter  103  of  title  10,  who  is  ordered 
to  participate  In  field  training  or  a  practice 
cruise  authorized  by  section  2109  of  title 
10.". 

SEC.  M4.  TERMINA'nON  OF  PAY  INEQUITY  BE- 
TWEEN OFFICERS  AND  ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL  IN  CERTAIN  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  TRAINING 

(a)  Students  at  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity OF  THE  Health  Sciences.— Section 
2114(b)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(but  not  in  pay  grade 
O-IE)"  after  "pay  grade  O-l"  in  the  second 
sentence. 

(b)  Students  in  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program.— Section  2121(c)  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(but  not  in  pay  grade  O-IE)" 
after  "pay  grade  O-l"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1987,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  who  on  or  before  that  date  was  at- 
tending, or  had  been  selected  to  attend,  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  or  who  had  signed  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  section  2122(2)  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Part  B— Travel  and  Transportation 
sec  (11.  improved  disloca'non  allowance 

(a)  In  General.— Section  407  of  title  37, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

**§  407.  Travel  and  transportation  allowances:  dis- 
location allowance 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  this  section  and  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned, 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  is  entitled 
to  a  dislocation  allowance  equal  to  the  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  for  two  months  as 
provided  for  the  member's  pay  grade  sind 
dependency  sUtus  in  section  403  of  this  title 
If- 

"(1)  the  member's  dependents  actually 
make  an  authorized  move  in  connection 
with  the  member's  change  of  permanent 
sUtion,  including— 

"(A)  a  move  to  Join  the  member  at  the 
member's  duty  sUtion  after  an  unaccompa- 
nied tour  of  duty  when  the  member's  next 


tour  of  duty  Is  an  accompanied  totir  at  the 
same  sUtion;  and 

"(B)  a  move  to  a  location  designated  by 
the  member  after  an  aocompanied  tour  of 
duty  when  the  member's  next  tour  of  duty 
is  an  unaccompanied  tour  at  the  same  duty 
sUtion: 

"(2)  the  member's  dependents  actually 
move  pursuant  to  section  405a(a).  406(e). 
406(h).  or  554  of  this  title; 

"(3)  the  member's  dependents  actually 
move  from  their  place  of  residence  under 
circumstances  described  in  section  406a  of 
this  title;  or 

"(4)  the  member  Is  without  dependents 
and— 

"(A)  actually  moves  to  a  new  pennanent 
sUtion  where  not  assigned  to  quarters  of 
the  United  SUtes;  or 

"(B)  actually  moves  from  a  place  of  resi- 
dence under  circumstances  described  in  sec- 
tion 406a  of  this  Utie. 

If  a  dislocation  allowance  is  paid  under 
clause  (3)  or  (4KB),  the  member  is  not  enti- 
tled to  a  dislocation  allowance  under  clause 
(1). 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  (»ncemed,  whenever  a  member  is 
entitled  to  a  dislocation  allowance  under 
subsection  (aK3)  or  (aK4KB)  of  this  section, 
the  member  is  also  entitled  to  a  second  dis- 
l<x»tion  allowance  equal  to  the  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  for  two  months  as  provid- 
ed for  a  member's  pay  grade  and  dependen- 
cy sUtus  in  section  403  of  this  title  if,  subse- 
quent to  the  member  or  member's  depend- 
ents actually  moving  from  their  place  of  res- 
idence under  circumstances  described  in  sec- 
tion 406a  of  this  title,  the  member  or  mem- 
l>er's  dependents  complete  that  move  to  a 
new  location  and  then  actually  move  from 
that  new  location  to  another  location  also 
under  circumstances  descrit>ed  in  section 
406a  of  this  title.  If  a  second  dislocation  al- 
lowance is  paid  under  this  subsection,  the 
member  is  not  entitled  to  a  disl(x»tion  al- 
lowance under  subsection  (aKl)  of  this  sec- 
tion in  connection  with  those  moves. 

"(c)  A  member  is  not  entitled  to  more 
than  one  dislocation  allowance  during  a 
fiscal  year  unless— 

"(1)  the  Secretary  concerned  finds  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  require  the 
member  to  make  more  than  one  change  of 
permanent  sUtion  during  the  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  the  member  is  ordered  to  a  service 
school  as  a  change  of  permanent  sUtion; 

"(3)  the  member's  dependente  are  covered 
by  section  405a(a),  406(e),  406(h).  or  554  of 
this  title;  or 

"(4)  the  meml>er  or  the  member's  depend- 
ents are  covered  by  suttsection  (aK3), 
(a)(4)(B),  or  (b)  of  this  section. 
This  subsection  does  not  apply  in  time  of 
national  emergency  declared  after  April  1, 
1975,  or  in  time  of  war. 

"(d)  A  member  is  not  entitled  to  payment 
of  a  dislocation  allowance  when  ordered 
from  his  home  to  the  first  duty  sUtion  or 
from  the  last  duty  sUtion  to  his  home. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
member  whose  dependents  may  not  make 
an  authorized  move  in  connection  with  a 
change  of  permanent  sUtion  is  considered  a 
member  without  dependents.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1986,  or  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  whichever  is  later,  and 
shall  apply  only  to  moves  which  commence 
on  or  after  that  effective  date. 
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MC  til  OVKMKAS  TIUN8PORTATION  Or  PRI- 
VATELY OWNID  MOTOR  VBHICLB8 

(a)  In  OmRAL.-acctlon  3634  o(  lltle  10. 
Unlt«d  8UtM  Coda,  \m  imeiutod— 

(l)tnnibMctlon(ft)- 

(A)  by  ttrlklnc  out  "or"  Rt  the  end  of 
elRUM  (S); 

(B)  by  itrlklng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clRuee  (4)  and  tnaertlnt  In  lieu  thereof  ": 
or";  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(S)  In  the  case  of  movement  to  or  from 
Europe  by  shipping  services  described  in 
clause  (1),  (2),  or  (3),  transportation  be- 
tween the  ocean  port  and  one  or  more 
inland  points  In  Germany,  designated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  by  Inland  water- 
way or  overland,  whichever  is  most  cost  ef- 
fective for  the  Government  considering  all 
operational,  travel,  and  transportation  re- 
quirements."; and 

(2)  by  redesignating  sut>sections  (b)  and 
(c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  respectively, 
and  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  When  a  member,  assigned  to  a  mili- 
tary unit.  Is  ordered  to  make  a  change  of 
permanent  station  incident  to  the  overseas 
movement  of  that  unit,  one  motor  vehicle, 
as  described  in  subsection  (a),  may  be  trans- 
ported between  the  member's  permanent 
stations  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 

(b)  EiTECTivK  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  19M.  or  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  whichever  is  later,  and 
tii»X\  apply  only  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
imrtation  of  motor  vehicles  commencing  on 
or  after  that  effective  date. 

SEC  (II.  GOVERNME.NT  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PRI- 
VATELY OWNED  MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN 
UNSAFE  CONDITIONS 

(a)  IM  GnmiAL.— Section  2634  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
612  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
mines that  transportation  of  a  member's 
motor  vehicle  between  such  member's  last 
duty  station  and  the  customary  ports  of  em- 
barkation or  det>arkation  is— 

"(1)  a  threat  to  security  or  the  member's 
personal  safety:  or 

"(2)  dangerous  because  of  hazardous  road, 
terrain,  weather,  or  similar  adverse  condi- 
tions, 

such  transportation  may  be  provided  at  the 
exi>ense  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Prohibition  oi»  Payment  or  Moire- 
TARY  Allowance  When  Government  Trans- 
portation PoRNiSHED.— Section  406(bKl)(B) 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Such  monetary  allowance  may  not 
be  paid  when  the  motor  vehicle  is  transport- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  Government  under 
subsection  (b)  or  (e)  of  section  2634  of  title 
10.". 

(c)  ErvBonvx  Datc— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1986.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later,  and  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  commencing  on  or 
after  that  effective  date. 

SBC  tl«.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  STORAGE  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  (KM)D8 

(a)  ADMnnsTRATioN  OP  Storaci  op  Excess 
HoDSKHOLD  Goods.— Section  406(d)  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  second  sentence  the  follow- 


ing new  sentence:  "In  the  event  a  member's 
tMiggage  and  houaehold  effects  exceed  such 
maximum  weight  limitation,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  pay  the  coata  for  the  non- 
temporary  storage  of  that  excess  weight  and 
collect  the  amount  paid  from  the  member's 
pay  and  allowances,  or  collect  the  amount  in 
such  other  manner  as  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  appropriate.". 

(b)  Early  Return  Shipment  op  House- 
hold OooDS  AND  Privately  Owned  Motor 
Vehicles  Prom  Overseas— (1)  Section  406 
of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as  sub- 
section (m);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (k)  the 
following  new  subsection  (1): 

"(1)  Under  uniform  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  member 
with  dependents  who  is  ordered  to  make  an 
overseas  permanent  change  of  station  and 
who.  in  anticipation  of  his  dependents  ac- 
companying him  overseas,  ships  baggage 
and  household  effects  to  that  overseas  sta- 
tion, may  be  authorized  a  return  shipment 
of  the  baggage  and  household  effects  if. 
subsequent  to  the  shipment,  the  member's 
dependents  are  unable  to  accompany  him 
overseas  and  the  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
mines that  such  inability  was  unexpected 
and  uncontrollable.". 

(2)  Section  2634  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended  by  sections  612  and  613  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  When  the  Secretary  concerned  makes 
a  determination  under  section  406(1)  of  title 
37  that  the  dependents  of  a  member  on  a 
permanent  change  of  station  are  unable  to 
accompany  the  member  to  an  overseas  duty 
station  because  of  unexpected  and  uncon- 
trollable circumstances,  and  the  member 
shipped  a  motor  vehicle  pursuant  to  this 
section  in  anticipation  of  a  dependent  ac- 
companying the  member  to  the  new  duty 
station,  the  memt>er  may  reship  or  trans- 
ship such  motor  vehicle  in  accordance  with 
this  section.". 

(c)  Epfective  Dates.— (1)  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  mem- 
bers whose  baggage  and  household  goods 
enter  nontemporary  storage  on  or  after 
such  date. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1986.  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
whichever  is  later,  and  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  members  whose  dependents  are 
unable  to  accompany  them  to  an  overseas 
permanent  duty  station  because  of  circum- 
stances arising  on  or  after  that  effective 
date. 

SEC.  SIS.  CONTINGENT  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FLAT- 
RATE  PER  DIEM  SYSTEM 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
404  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  by  striking  out 
"Transportation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  transpor- 
Ution"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)(C).  by  strildng  out 
"clause  (1)  of  this  subsection"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3); 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (2): 

"(2KA)  With  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  a  certification  has  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
this  subsection,  the  travel  and  transporU- 
Uon  allowance  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 


paragraph  is  authorised  In  the  place  of  the 
travel  and  tranaportatlon  allowance  author- 
ised under  paragraph  (1KB)  of  thia  lubaao- 
tion. 

"(B>  The  travel  and  tranaportatlon  allow- 
ano«  authorised  under  lubparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph  with  raap«ot  to  a  fiaoal  yaw 
referred  to  in  such  iubparagraph  ia  trans- 
portation in  kind,  relmbuneinent  therefor, 
or  moneUry  allowance  ai  provided  In  para- 
graph (IK A)  of  this  subsection,  plus  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection.  Such  pay- 
ment shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  normal  and 
necessary  expenses  in  the  area  to  which 
travel  is  performed.";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3),  as  redesignated  by 
clause  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Under"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection  and  under";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(4)(A)  With  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  for 
which  a  certification  has  been  made  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection,  the  provi- 
sions of  subparagraphs  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of 
this  paragraph  shall  apply  rather  than 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  entitled  to  travel  and  trans- 
porUtion  allowances  under  subsection  (a)  Is 
entitled  to  any  of  the  following: 

"'(i)  A  per  diem  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  that  esUblished  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

"(ii)  Reimbursement  for  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  of  official  travel  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  esUblished  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

"(ill)  A  combination  of  paymenU  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (1)  and  (ID  of  this  subpara- 
graph. 

"(C)  Any  per  diem  allowance  or  maximum 
amount  of  reimbursement  shall  be  esUb- 
lished, to  the  extent  feasible,  by  locality. 

"(D)  For  travel  consuming  less  than  a  full 
day.  the  payment  prescribed  by  regulations 
shall  be  allocated  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe.  'i 

"(SKA)  The  travel  and  transporUtion  allow- 
ances authorized  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  any  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  certified  that  the  overall  cost 
to  the  United  SUtes  of  the  payment  of  al- 
lowances under  such  paragraphs  would  not 
exceed  the  overall  cost  to  the  United  SUtes 
of  the  payment  of  allowances  under  para- 
graphs (1KB)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 
'"(B)  A  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall— 

"(1)  Include  a  comparison  of  the  overall 
cosU  to  the  United  SUtes  under  the  two 
methods  referred  to  in  such  subparagraph 
of  computing  allowances;  and 

"(ii)  be  transmitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  at  least  60  days 
before  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  certification  Is  made  under 
such  subparagraph.". 

(b)  Application  to  Fiscal  Year  1987.— (1) 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  (5  KB  KID  of  sec- 
tion 404(d)  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  added  by  subsection  (a),  a  certification 
under  paragraph  (SKA)  of  such  section  with 
respect  to  fiscal  year  1987  may  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  committees  named  in  such  para- 
graph at  any  time  during  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  If  a  certification  is  made  under  para- 
graph (SKA)  of  section  404(d)  of  tlUe  37. 


United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  1987.  the  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  travel 
and  transporUtion  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  commencing  more  than  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  certifica- 
tion Is  made. 
iBC,  M.  nuvBL,  BXPcmin  for  overseas  oe- 

PnVDBNTR       REQUIRING       MEDICAL 
CARE  IN  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

(a)  IM  Oeneral.— Section  1040(a)  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  conuna  after  "attendants"  and 
all  that  follows  in  the  third  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "In  addition  to  transporUtion  of  a 
dependent  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  authorized  under  this  subsection, 
reasonable  travel  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  transporUtion  of  the  de- 
pendent may  be  paid  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Travel  expenses  authorized 
by  this  section  may  include  reimbursement 
for  necessary  local  travel  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  medical  facility  involved.  The  transpor- 
Ution and  travel  expenses  authorized  by 
this  section  may  be  paid  in  advance.". 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1986.  or  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  whichever  is  later,  and 
shall  apply  only  to  travel  performed  on  or 
after  that  effective  date. 

SEC.  «I7.   AUTHORIZA'nON   LIMIT  ON   FUNDS  FOR 
PCS  TRAVEL 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1987  not  more  than 
$2,657,553,000  for  permanent  change  of  sU- 
tlon  travel  for  active  duty  military  person- 
nel. 

Part  C— Bonuses  and  Special  and  Incentive 
Pays 

sec.  «ii.  enhanced  avia'hon  officer  continu- 
ation pay 
Section  301b(e)  of  title  37.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "execut- 
ed before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1987."  after  "agreement";  and 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph  (3). 
by  striking  out  "less  than  seven  years"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "less  than  eight 
years". 

SEC.  (21.  INCLUSION  OF  AVIATION  CADETS  UNDER 
AVIA'HON  CAREER  INCENTIVE  PAY 

(a)  In  General.- <1)  Section  301a(aK6)  of 
title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  clause  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(C)  'officer'  Includes  an  Individual  enlist- 
ed, and  designated,  as  an  aviation  cadet 
under  section  6911  of  title  10.". 

(2)  Section  301a(bKl)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  officer  In  pay 
grades  O-l  through  O-IO"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  member". 

(b)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  those  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  aviation  cadets  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Serv- 
ice as  an  aviation  cadet  before  that  date 
shall  not  be  counted  for  any  purpose  under 
section  301a  of  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code. 


8EC.  m.  8PBCUL  AUTHORmr  RELATING  TO  THE 
PAYMENT  OF  SELECTED  RESERVE  EN- 
LIRTMENT  BONUS 

(a)  In  Obneral.— The  Secretary  concerned 
may  pay  an  enlistment  bonus  under  section 
S060  of  title  a?,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  any 
person  who  enlisted  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  Armed  Force 
during  the  period  beginning  on  October  1, 
1986,  and  ending  on  November  8,  19S6,  if 
such  person— 

( 1 )  hss  not  been  paid  an  enlistment  or  re- 
enlistment  bonus  under  section  308c  or  308b 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code.  sUice  that 
period;  and 

(2)  enlisted  in  the  good  faith  belief  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  concerned)  that 
he  would  be  paid  an  enlistment  bonus  under 
section  308c  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(b)  Definition.- As  used  in  subsection  (a), 
the  term  "Secretary  concerned"  has  the 
meaning  provided  in  section  lOKS)  of  title 
37.  United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC.  S:4.  SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  MEMBERS  PROFICIENT 
IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

(a)  AoTHORmr  por  Special  Pay.— Chapter 
S  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"§  316.  Special  pay:  foreign  language  proficiency 

pay 

"(a)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces  who— 

"(1)  is  entitled  to  basic  pay  under  section 
204  of  this  title; 

"(2)  has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  within  the  past  12  months  to  be 
proficient  in  a  foreign  language  identified 
by  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  as  being  a  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  per- 
sonnel proficient  l>ecause  of  national  de- 
fense considerations;  and 

'"(3HA)  is  qualified  in  a  military  specialty 
requiring  such  proficiency; 

"(B)  received  training,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  de- 
signed to  develop  such  proficiency; 

"(C)  is  assigned  to  military  duties  requir- 
ing such  a  proficiency;  or 

"(D)  is  proficient  in  a  foreign  language  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  have  a 
critical  need. 

may  be  paid  special  pay  under  this  section 
in  addition  to  any  other  pay  or  allowance  to 
which  the  member  is  entitled. 

"(b)  The  monthly  rate  for  special  pay 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $100  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
concerned. 

"(cKl)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  and  to  the  extent 
provided  for  in  appropriation  Acts,  when  a 
member  of  a  reserve  component  of  the 
armed  forces  who  Is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion under  section  206  of  this  title  meets  the 
requirements  for  special  pay  authorized  in 
subsection  (a),  except  the  requirement  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (aKl).  the  member 
may  be  paid  an  increase  in  compensation 
equal  to  VSoth  of  the  monthly  special  pay 
authorized  under  subsection  (b)  for  a 
member  who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay  under 
section  204  of  this  title. 

"(2)  A  member  eligible  for  increased  com- 
pensation under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  paid 
such  increase— 

'"(A)  for  each  regular  period  of  instruc- 
tion, or  period  of  appropriate  duty,  in  which 
he  is  engaged  for  at  least  two  hours,  includ- 
ing instruction  received  or  duty  performed 
on  a  Sunday  or  holiday;  and 

"(B)  for  each  period  of  performance  of 
such  other  equivalent  training,  instruction. 
duty,  or  appropriate  duties,  as  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  prescribe. 


"(3)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  a 
member  who  ia  entitled  to  basic  pay  under 
section  304  of  this  title. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  be  admlnlstared 
under  retulatlons  prescribed  by  th«  Sscre* 
tary  of  Defense  for  the  amMd  foroas  under 
his  Jurisdiction  and  by  the  Sserstary  of 
Transportation  for  the  Coast  Ouard  when 
the  Coast  Ouard  Is  not  operating  as  a  serv- 
ice in  the  Navy.". 

(b>  Conforming  Amxhombmt.— The  Uble 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 

"316.  Special  pay:  foreign  language  profi- 
ciency pay.". 

(c)  Eppective  Date.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later,  and  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  pay  periods  beginning 
on  or  after  that  effective  date. 

(d)  Limitations  on  Obligations.— Of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able for  military  personnel  during  fiscal 
year  1987,  not  more  than  $7,300,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  payment  of 
the  special  pay  authorized  by  section  316  of 
title  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by 
this  section. 

SEC.  (2S.  SPECIAL  PAY  FOR  BOARD  CERTIFIED  PSY- 
CHOLOGISTS 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  302b  the  following  new  section: 

"§  302c.  Special  pay:  payclioiogisU 

"(a)  A  member  who  is— 

"(1)  an  officer  in  a  corps  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  an  officer  in  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Navy,  or  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  desig- 
nated as  a  psychologist;  and 

""(2)  has  been  awarded  a  diploma  as  a  Dip- 
lomate    in    Psychology    by    the    American 
Board  of  Professional  Psychology, 
is  entitled  to  special  pay,  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b). 

""(b)  The  rate  of  special  pay  to  which  an 
officer  is  entitled  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be— 

""(1)  $2,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  less 
than  10  years  of  crediUble  service; 

'"(2)  $2,500  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  10  but  less  than  12  years  of  crediUble 
service; 

""(3)  $3,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  12  but  less  than  14  years  of  crediUble 
service; 

"(4)  $4,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  14  but  less  than  18  years  of  crediUble 
service;  or 

"'(5)  $5,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  18 
or  more  years  of  crediUble  service.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— (1)  Section 
303a  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  ""302c,"  after  '"302b," 
each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  302b  the 
following  new  item: 
"'302c.  Special  pay:  psychologists.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1986,  or  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later,  and 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  pay  periods  be- 
ginning on  or  after  that  effective  date. 
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PaBT  D— MlBCKLUUraOUS  BKHKTira 

sac  ai.  mpRovKO  death  gratvity 

(a)  In  OniBUL.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon  1478  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  death  gra- 
tuity payable  under  sections  1475  through 
1477  of  this  title  shall  be  equal  to  the  total 
of  three  months'  basic  pay,  basic  allowance 
for  quarters,  and  basic  allowance  for  subsist- 
ence at  the  rates  to  which  the  decedent  was 
entitled  on  the  date  of  death,  except  that 
the  gratuity  may  not  be  less  than  $3,000  or 
more  than  $9,000.". 

(b)  RxpsAL  OP  HoDsufc  Occupancy  Bene- 
vrr.-SecUon  403(1)  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(c)  Emcnvs  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1986.  or  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  whichever  Is  later,  and 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  deaths  occurring 
on  or  aJfter  that  effective  date. 

SEC  CU.  AUTHOiUTY  TO  PAY  BANK  CHARGES  IN 
THE  EVENT  OF  GOVERNMENT  ERROR 
IN  MANDATORY  DIRECT  DEPOSfT  OF 
MEMBERS'  PAY 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  53  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"1 1051.  Relief  for  expeiuea  because  of  error  in 

■uiMiatory  direct  deposit  of  pay 

"A  member  of  an  armed  force  who,  pursu- 
ant to  law  or  regulation,  is  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  for  the  automatic  de- 
posit of  pay  to  a  financial  institution,  as 
provided  by  section  3332  of  title  31,  may  be 
reimbursed,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  for  overdraft 
charges  levied  by  the  financial  institution 
when  such  charges  result  from  an  adminis- 
trative or  mechanical  error  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  that  causes  such  member's 
pay  to  be  deposited  late  or  in  an  incorrect 
amount  or  manner.  Reimbursements  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  made  from 
appropriations  available  for  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  members  of  the  armed  force 
concerned.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"1051.  Relief  for  expenses  because  of  error 
in  mandatory  direct  deposit  of 
pay.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later,  and  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  charges  levied  as 
a  result  of  errors  occurring  on  or  after  that 
effective  date. 

SEC  us.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 
FOR  DEPENDENTS  OF  CERTAIN  SEN- 
TENCED. DISCHARGED.  OR  DISMISSED 
MEMBERS 

(a)  Travel  and  Transportation  Allow- 
ances.—Section  406  of  title  37,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  the 
text  of  paragraph  (2KA)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph, a  member  who— 

"(i)  is  separated  from  the  service  or  re- 
leased from  active  dutjr.  and 

"(11)  on  the  date  of  his  separation  from 
the  service  or  release  from  active  duty,  has 
not  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
time  equal  to  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
period  of  time  for  which  he  Initially  enlisted 
or  otherwise  Initially  agreed  to  serve, 
may  be  provided  transportation  under  this 
■ubsectlon  for  his  dependents  only  by  trans- 


portation in  kind  by  the  least  expensive 
mode  of  transportation  available  or  by  a 
monetary  allowance  that  does  not  exceed 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  such  trans- 
portation in  kind.";  and 
(2)  in  subsection  (h)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
mines that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  a 
member  described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  his 
dependents  and  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary may.  when  orders  directing  a  change 
of  permanent  station  for  the  member  con- 
cerned have  not  been  issued,  or  when  they 
have  been  issued  but  cannot  be  used  as  au- 
thority for  the  transportation  of  the  mem- 
ber's dependents,  baggage,  and  household 
effects— 

"(A)  authorize  the  movement  of  the  mem- 
ber's dependents,  baggage,  and  household 
effects  at  the  station  to  an  appropriate  loca- 
tion in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions 
or,  in  the  event  the  dependents  are  foreign 
nationals,  the  country  of  the  dependents' 
origin  and  prescribe  transportation  in  kind, 
reimbursement  therefor,  or  a  monetary  al- 
lowance in  place  thereof,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  meml>er  described  in 
paragraph  (2KA).  authorize  the  transporta- 
tion of  one  motor  vehicle  that  is  owned  by 
the  member  (or  a  dependent  of  the 
member)  and  is  for  his  dependents'  personal 
use  to  that  location  by  means  of  transporta- 
tion authorized  under  section  2634  of  title 
10.";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  A  member  referred  to  in  paragraph 
( 1)  is  a  member  who— 

"(A)  Is  serving  at  a  station  outside  the 
United  States  or  in  Hawaii  or  Alaska; 

"(B>  receives  an  administrative  discharge 
under  other  than  honorable  conditions;  or 

"(C)  is  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to  be 
confined  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days, 
to  receive  a  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge, or  to  be  dismissed  from  a  uniformed 
service,  if  the  sentence  is  approved  under 
section  860(c)(2)  of  title  10.". 

(b)  Medical  Care.— (1)  Section  1076  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(eKl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3).  if— 

"(A)  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  re- 
ceives a  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge or  is  dismissed  from  a  uniformed 
service  as  a  result  of  a  court-martial  convic- 
tion for  an  offense  involving  abuse  of  a  de- 
pendent of  the  member,  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  administering  Secretary  for  such  uni- 
formed service;  and 

"(B)  the  abused  dependent  needs  medical 
or  dental  care  for  an  injury  or  illness  result- 
ing from  the  abuse, 

the  administering  Secretary  may,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  abused  dependent,  furnish 
medical  or  dental  care  to  the  dependent  for 
the  treatment  of  such  Injury  or  illness  in  fa- 
cilities of  the  uniformed  services. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  upon  re- 
quest of  any  dependent  of  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  punished  for  an  abuse  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IKA).  the  administer- 
ing Secretary  for  such  imiformed  service 
may  fiunish  medical  care  in  facilities  of  the 
uniformed  services  to  the  dependent  for  the 
treatment  of  any  adverse  health  condition 
resulting  from  such  dependent's  knowledge 
of  (A)  the  abuse,  or  (B)  any  injuiry  or  Illness 


suffered  by  the  abused  person  as  a  result  of 
such  abuse. 

"(3)  Medical  and  dental  care  furnished  to 
a  dependent  of  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  in  facilities  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2>— 

"(A)  shall  be  limited  to  the  health  care 
prescribed  by  section  1077  of  this  title; 

"(B)  shall  be  subject  to  the  availability  of 
space  and  facilities  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  medical  and  dental  staff;  and 

"(C)  shall  terminate  1  year  after  the  date 
on  which  the  member  is  discharged  or  dis- 
missed from  a  uniformed  service  m  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (IKA).". 

(2)  Section  1079  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(IMl)  Contracts  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  also  provide  for  medical 
care  for  dependents  of  former  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  are  authorized 
to  receive  medical  and  dental  care  under 
section  1076(e)  of  this  title  in  faculties  of 
the  uniformed  services. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
medical  care  in  the  case  of  a  dependent  de- 
scribed in  section  1076(e)  shall  be  furnished 
under  the  same  conditions  and  subject  to 
the  same  limitations  as  medical  care  fur- 
nished under  this  section  to  spouses  and 
children  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices described  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"(3)  Medical  care  may  be  furnished  to  a 
dependent  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  only 
for  an  injury,  illness,  or  other  condition  de- 
scribed in  section  1076(e)  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers discharged  or  released  from  active  duty 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  depend- 
ents about  whom  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  is  made  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 

(4)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(bKl)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  de- 
pendents who  request  medical  or  dental 
care  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(5)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)(2)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  care 
furnished  under  section  1079  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 

SEC.    (34.    IMPROVED    EMPLOYMENT   OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR  MILITARY  SPOUSES 

(a)  In  General.— Section  806(b)(2)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  SUt.  680)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "GS-7"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ■•GS-4". 

(b)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1986,  or  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later. 

SEC    us.    RETIREMENT    CREDFr    FOR    CERTAIN 
FORMER  NATIONAL  GUARD  TECHNI- 
CIANS 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Section  8332(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  next  to  the  last  sentence. 

(2)  Section  3(c)  of  the  National  Guard 
Technicians  Act  of  1968  (32  U.S.C.  709  note) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Application  of  StrssEcnoN  (a).— (1) 
Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2),  the 


amendment  made  by  subsection  (aKl)  ap- 
plies only  with  respect  to  individuals  sepa- 
rated from  Government  employment  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
(2KA)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who— 

(I)  was  employed  under  section  709  of  title 
32,  United  States  Code,  or  under  any  prior 
corresponding  provision  of  law,  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969;  and 

(II)  was  separated  from  Government  em- 
ployment on  or  after  January  1,  1969,  and 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act, 

any  annuity  under  subchapter  III  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  based 
on  such  individual's  service  (as  defined  in 
section  8331(12)  of  such  title)  shall  be  rede- 
termined to  take  into  account  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a),  if  application 
therefor  is  received  by  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(B)  Any  change  in  an  annuity  resulting 
from  a  redetermination  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
payments  accruing  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(C)  Any  individual  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  any  survivor  of  such  an  individ- 
ual may  make  a  deposit  under  section 
8334(c)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  service  of  such  individual 
under  section  709  of  title  32,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)(2) 
applies  only  with  respect  to  an  individual 
performing  service  as  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  only  for  the 
purpose  of  determining- 

(A)  any  annual  leave  accruing  under  sec- 
tion 6303  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
the  individual  on  or  after  such  date;  and 

(B)  the  individual's  length  of  service  for 
the  purposes  of  entitlement  to  Federal  em- 
ployee death  and  disability  compensation, 
group  life  Insurance  and  health  benefits, 
severance  pay.  tenure,  and  sUtus. 

(4KA)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (aK2)  of  this  section  applies  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  who  separated  from 
Government  employment  after  December 
31,  1968,  and  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  such  individual  satisfies  the 
length  of  service  requirement  under  section 
8901(3KA)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code  (re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  the  term  "annui- 
tant"), for  the  purposes  of  chapter  89  of 
such  title. 

(B)  Any  individual  who  satisfies  the 
length  of  service  requirement  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  as  a  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(aK2)  shall  be  enrolled  in  a  health  benefits 
plan  (described  in  section  8903  of  such  title) 
of  such  individual's  choice,  if— 

(I)  application  for  enrollment  is  received 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  and 

(II)  such  individual  qualifies  under  section 
8905(bKlKA)  of  such  title  (taking  into  ac- 
count years  of  service  considered  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (A)). 

SEC  U«.  DEATH  AND  DISABIUTY  BENEFfTS  FOR 
RESERVE  COMPONENT  MEMBERS 

(a)  Medical  and  Dental  Care  for  Reserv- 
ists.—(1)  Section  1074a  of  tlUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"§  1074a.  Mcdkal  and  dental  care:  membcn  per- 
forming inactive  duty  training,  active  duty  for 

30  days  or  lew,  or  other  reaerve  training 

"(a)  Under  Joint  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion.  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  following 
persons  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b): 

"(1)  Elach  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  Incurs,  contracts,  or  aggravates  an 
Injury,  disease,  or  illness  in  line  of  duty 
while  performing  inactive  duty  training, 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  less,  or 
full-time  National  Guard  duty  for  a  period 
of  30  days  or  less. 

"(2)  Each  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  Incurs,  contracts,  or  aggravates  an 
injury,  disease,  or  illness  during  voluntary 
participation  or  other  training  activities 
sponsored  by  a  uniform  service,  but  not 
while  on  inactive  duty  training,  active  duty, 
or  full-time  National  Guard  duty. 

"(3)  Each  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  incurs,  contracts,  or  aggravates  an 
injury,  disease,  or  illness  while  traveling  di- 
rectly to  or  from  the  place  at  which  he  is  to 
perform,  or  has  performed,  inactive-duty 
training,  active  duty  for  a  period  of  30  days 
or  less,  or  full-time  National  Guard  duty  for 
a  period  of  30  days  or  less. 

"(b)  A  person  described  In  subsection  (a)  is 
entitled  to— 

"(1)  the  medical  and  denUl  care  appropri- 
ate for  the  treatment  of  his  injury,  disease, 
or  illness  until  the  resulting  disability 
cannot  be  materially  improved  by  further 
hospitalization  or  treatment;  and 

"(2)  subsistence  during  hospitalization. 

"(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2), 
periods  of  work  or  study  in  connection  with 
a  correspondence  course  of  a  uniformed 
service,  or  attendance  in  an  inactive  Reserve 
status  at  an  educational  institution  imder 
the  sponsorship  of  a  uniformed  service,  do 
not  constitute  training  activities. 

"(2)  An  injury,  disease,  or  illness  incurred, 
contracted,  or  aggravated  as  a  result  of  the 
member's  own  gross  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct while  performing  travel  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)(3)  is  not  covered  under  this 
section.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  55  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
1074a  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"1074a.  Medical  and  dental  care:  members 
performing  Inactive  duty  train- 
ing, active  duty  for  30  days  or 
less,  or  other  reserve  train- 
ing.". 

(b)  Pay  for  Reservists  While  Disabled.— 
Section  204  of  title  37.  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (g),  (h).  and 
(i)  and  inseriing  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(g)  A  member  of  the  National  Guard  or  a 
reserve  component  of  an  armed  force  is  enti- 
tled to  the  pay  and  allowances  provided  by 
law  or  regulation  for  a  member  of  a  regular 
component  of  an  armed  force  of  correspond- 
ing grade  and  length  of  service  whenever  he 
Is  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  more  than  30  days  and  is  physical- 
ly disabled  in  line  of  duty  from  injury  or  dis- 
ease while  so  employed. 

"(hXl)  A  member  of  the  National  Guard 
or  a  reserve  component  who.  while  perform- 
ing active  duty  under  a  call  or  order  to 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  less  or 
who,  while  performing  Inactive  duty  train- 
ing. Incurs  or  aggravates  an  injury,  disease. 


or  Illness  In  line  of  duty  while  so  employed 
or  while  traveling  directly  to  or  from  that 
training,  is  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  regu- 
lar compensation  provided  by  law  or  regula- 
tion for  a  member  of  a  regular  component 
of  corresponding  grade  and  length  of  service 
for  each  month  such  member  applies  for 
and  demonstrates  a  loss  of  earned  income 
(other  than  pay  and  allowances  under  this 
title)  as  a  consequence  of  the  Injury,  dis- 
ease, or  illness  or  aggravation  thereof.  The 
portion  of  the  regular  compensation  shall 
be  an  amoimt  which  offsets  the  loss  of 
earned  income,  but  shall  not  exceed  the 
monthly  regular  compensation  for  such 
member  (as  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) and  shall  be  paid  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  6  months. 

"(2)  The  procedures  for  determining  and 
paying  compensation  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  armed  forces  under  his  ju- 
risdiction and  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
Ution for  the  Coast  Guard  when  the  Coast 
Guard  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  contin- 
ue the  pay  and  allowances  a  member  is  re- 
ceiving under  this  subsection  beyond  the  6- 
month  delimiting  period  if  he  determines  it 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  fairness  and  equity 
to  do  so.";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (J)  as 
subsection  (i). 

(c)  Pay  for  Inactive  Duty  Training 
While  Disabled.— Section  206(a)  of  title  37, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "grade  entitled  to  basic  pay."  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "grade  en- 
titled to  basic  pay— 

"(1)  for  each  regular  period  of  instruction 
or  period  of  appropriate  duty,  at  which  the 
member  is  engaged  for  at  least  two  hours. 
Including  that  performed  on  a  Sunday  or 
holiday; 

"(2)  for  a  regular  period  of  instruction 
that  the  member  is  scheduled  to  perform 
but  is  imable  to  perform  because  of  a  dis- 
ability resulting  from  an  injury  Incurred  or 
aggravated  or  a  disease  Incurred  or  illness 
contracted  or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty 
during  a  call  or  order  to  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  30  days  or  less  or  during  the  per- 
formance of  inactive  duty  training  or  while 
traveling  to  or  from  that  training;  or 

"(3)  for  the  performance  of  such  other 
equivalent  training,  instruction,  duty,  or  ap- 
propriate duties,  as  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  prescribe.". 

(d)  Medical  and  Dental  Care  foe  Sintvi- 
vors  of  Certain  Reservists.— ( 1 )  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  1076  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  dependent  of  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  is  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  more  than  30  days  or  a  dependent 
who  is  a  survivor  of  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  died- 

"(1)  while  on  active  duty; 

"(2)  while  performing  inactive  duty  train- 
ing; or 

"(3)  as  a  consequence  of  an  injury,  disease, 
or  Illness  incurred,  contracted,  or  aggravat- 
ed while  on  active  duty,  while  performing 
inactive  duty  training,  or  while  traveling  di- 
rectly to  or  from  such  training, 
is  entitled,  upon  request,  to  the  medical  and 
dental  care  prescribed  by  section  1077  of 
this  title  in  facilities  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices, subject  to  the  availability  of  space  and 
facilities  and  the  capablUtles  of  the  medical 
and  dental  staff.". 
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(3)  Pmracnph  (3)  of  section  108«c)  of 
auch  title  is  Amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  A  dependent  (other  than  a  dependent 
defined  In  section  1073(3KE)  of  this  title) 
who  is  a  survivor  of  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  died— 

"(A)  while  on  active  duty; 

"(B)  while  performing  inactive  duty  train- 
ing; or 

"(C)  as  a  consequence  of  an  injury  in- 
curred or  aggravated  or  a  disease  or  illness 
contracted  or  aggravated  whUe  on  active 
duty,  while  performing  inactive  duty  train- 
ing, or  while  traveling  directly  to  or  from 
such  training.". 

(e>  RKnanfKMT  or  Skpakation  of  Reserv- 
ists FOR  DiSABUOTY.— (IXA)  Section  1204  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "disease, 
or  Illness,  or  the  aggravation  thereof. '  after 
"Injury,". 

(B)  The  section  heading  of  section  1204  of 
such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

**l  1Z04.  Member*  on  actlre  duty  for  30  day*  or 
Itn;  dinbility  from  ii^imrj,  diaeate,  or  illneas: 
rrtircmcMt". 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  61  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
1304  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"1304.  Members  on  active  duty  for  30  days 
or  less:  disability  from  injury, 
disease,  or  illness:  retirement.". 
(3KA)  SecUon  1206  of  such  tiUe  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "disease,  or  illness,  or  the  ag- 
gravation thereof,"  after  "injury,". 

(B)  The  section  heading  of  section  1206  of 
such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"t  120S.  Member*  on  active  duty  for  30  day*  or 
lesK  MparmUon". 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begiiming 
of  chapter  61  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
1306  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"1306.  Members  on  active  duty  for  30  days 
or  less:  separation.". 

(f)  DiATH  BENznrs  for  Reservists.— 
Chapter  71  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  147S(a)(3).  by  inserting  "or 
aggravated  or  disease  or  illness  contracted 
or  aggravated"  after  "incurred"; 

(3)  in  section  1476.  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1480  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
have  a  death  gratuity  paid  to  or  for  the  ap- 
propriate survivor  or  survivors  as  designated 
in  section  1477  of  this  title  of  each  person 
who  dies  within  120  days  after  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty  or  Inactive  duty 
training  (other  than  work  or  study  in  con- 
nection with  a  correspondence  course  of  an 
armed  force  or  attendance,  in  an  inactive 
status,  at  an  educational  institution  under 
the  sponsorship  of  an  armed  force  or  the 
Public  Health  Service)  if  the  Administrator 
of  Veterana'  Affairs  determines  that  the 
death  resulted  from  an  injury  incurred  or 
aggravated  or  a  disease  or  illness  contracted 
or  aggravated  by  such  duty  or  by  an  injury, 
disease,  or  illness  incurred  or  aggravated 
during  travel  directly  to  or  from  such 
duty."; 

(3)  in  section  1476,  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  resitec- 
tlvely;  and 

(4)  in  section  1481,  by  striking  out  clauses 
(2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(2)  any  Reserve  of  an  armed  force  under 
his  Jurisdiction  who  dies  while  (A)  on  active 
duty,  (B)  performing  inactive  duty  training, 
(C)  undergoing  treatment  or  being  hospital- 
ized for  an  injury  incurred  or  aggravated  or 
a  disease  or  illness  contracted  or  aggravated 
while  on  active  duty  or  performing  Inactive 
duty  training,  or  (D)  performing  authorized 
travel  directly  to  or  from  active  duty  or  in- 
active duty  training, 

"(3)  any  member  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  or  Air  National  Guard  who  dies 
while  entitled  to  pay  from  the  United  States 
and  while  (A)  on  active  duty,  (B)  perform- 
ing inactive  duty  training,  (C)  undergoing 
treatment  or  being  hospitalized  for  an 
injury  incurred  or  aggravated  or  a  disease  or 
illness  contracted  or  aggravated  while  on 
active  duty  or  performing  inactive  duty 
training,  or  (D)  performing  authorized 
travel  directly  to  or  from  active  duty  or  in- 
active duty  training,". 

(g)        COIfFORMUCG        AMXNDMKIITS.— (1)(A) 

Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  3687,  3721,  3722,  6148, 
8687.  8721,  and  8722. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  353  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
3687. 

(C)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  355  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
3721  and  3722. 

(D)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  561  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
6148. 

(E)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  853  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
strildng  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
8687. 

<F)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  855  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
8721  and  8722. 

(2KA)  Title  32,  United  SUtes  Code.  U 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  318.  319, 
320,  and  321. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begiiming 
of  chapter  3  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
318,  319,  320,  and  321. 

(h)  Effective  Datt— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  but  shall 
apply  only  to  persons  who  become  disabled 
on  or  after  that  date  or.  In  the  case  of  death 
t>enefits,  who  die  on  or  after  that  date. 

SBC  (37.  LIMfTED  USE  OF  COMMISSARY  STORES  BY 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  SELECTED  RE- 
SERVE 

(a)  III  General.— Chapter  53  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§  1051.   Limited   u«e  of  commissary   itores   by 

member*  of  the  Selected  Reserve 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  members  of  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a  re- 
serve component  of  an  armed  force  shall  be 
permitted  to  use  commissary  stores  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  one  day  for  each 
day  of  active  duty  for  training  performed  by 
the  member.  Under  such  regulations,  a 
member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  shall  be 
permitted  a  period  of  one  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  member  performs  such 
day  of  active  duty  for  training  to  use  the 
day  of  eligibility  for  using  commissary 
stores. 

"(b)  A  member  may  not  use  commissary 
stores  under  this  section  more  than  14  days 
in  any  year.". 


(b)  CoiVFORMUfo  Aiociniifxirr.- The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"1051.  Limited  use  of  commissary  stores  by 
members  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later,  and  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  active  duty  for 
tralnlng  performed  on  or  after  that  effec- 
tive date. 

(d)  Repeal  Provision.— Section  1013  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1984  (Public  Law  98-94;  97  SUt.  665).  Is 
repealed  effective  October  1,  1986,  or  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichev- 
er is  later. 

Part  E— Administration  of  Personnel 
Benefits 

SEC     Ml.     accounting     FOR     PAYMENTS     OF 
CLAIMS   FORBENEFfTS 

Section  1552(c)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  from  applicable  cur- 
rent appropriations,"  in  the  first  sentence; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "A  payment  authorized  under  this 
subsection  may  be  paid  out  of  applicable 
current  appropriations  or  from  appropria- 
tions (if  avsUlable)  from  which  the  expense 
would  have  been  paid  if  payment  had  been 
made  when  due  under  the  corrected 
record.". 

SEC.  Ml  ENHANCED  METHOD  FOR  DETERMINING 
TRUE  COSTS  OF  MILITARY  RETIRE- 
MENT 

(a)  Use  or  Dual  Percentage  Detxrmina- 
TioNS.— Section  1465  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)(1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  deter- 
mine each  year,  in  sufficient  time  for  inclu- 
sion in  budget  requests  for  the  following 
fiscal  year,  the  total  amount  of  Department 
of  Defense  contributions  to  be  made  to  the 
F*und  during  that  fiscal  year  under  section 
1466(a)  of  this  title.  That  amount  shall  be 
determined  by  adding— 

"(A)  the  product  of— 

"(i)  the  current  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  single  level  percentage  of  basic  pay  to  be 
determined  under  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  at 
the  time  of  the  next  actuarial  valuation 
under  subsection  (c);  and 

"(11)  the  total  amount  of  basic  pay  expect- 
ed to  be  paid  during  that  fiscal  year  to  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  (other  than  the 
Coast  Guard)  on  active  duty  (other  than 
active  duty  for  training)  or  full-time  Nation- 
al Guard  duty  (other  than  full-time  Nation- 
al Guard  duty  for  training  only);  and 

"(B)  the  product  of- 

"(1)  the  current  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  single  level  percentage  of  basic  pay  and 
of  compensation  (paid  pursuant  to  section 
206  of  title  37)  to  be  determined  under  sub- 
section (cKl)(B)  at  the  time  of  the  next  ac- 
tuarial valuation  under  subsection  (c);  and 

"(11)  the  total  amount  of  basic  pay  and  of 
compensation  (paid  pursuant  to  section  306 
of  title  37)  expected  to  be  paid  during  that 
fiscal  year  to  members  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  the  armed  forces  (other  than  the 
Coast  Guard  and  other  than  members  on 
full-time  National  Guard  duty  other  than 
for  training)  who  are  not  otherwise  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (AXll).";  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (cKl)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  Not  less  often  than  every  four 
years,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  carry 
out  an  actuarial  valuation  of  Department  of 
Defense  military  retirement  and  survivor 
benefit  programs.  Each  actuarial  valuation 
of  such  programs  shall  Include— 

"(A)  a  determination  (using  the  aggregate 
entry-age  normal  cost  method)  of  a  single 
level  percentage  of  basic  pay  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  (other  than  the  Coast 
Guard)  on  active  duty  (other  than  active 
duty  for  training)  or  full-time  National 
Guard  duty  (other  than  full-time  National 
Guard  duty  for  training  only);  and 

"(B)  a  determination  (using  the  aggregate 
entry-age  normal  cost  method)  of  a  single 
level  percentage  of  basic  pay  and  of  compen- 
sation (paid  pursuant  to  section  206  of  title 
37)  for  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of 
the  armed  forces  (other  than  the  Coast 
Guard  and  other  than  memt>ers  on  full-time 
National  Guard  duty  other  than  for  train- 
ing) who  are  not  otherwise  described  by  sub- 
paragraph (A), 

to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b) 
and  section  1466(a)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Payments  Into  Military  Retirement 
Fund  Based  on  Dual  Determinations.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  1466  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pay 
into  the  Fund  at  the  end  of  each  month  as 
the  Department  of  Defense  contribution  to 
the  Fund  for  that  month  the  amount  that  is 
the  sum  of — 
"(1)  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  level  percentage  of  basic  pay  de- 
termined using  all  the  methods  and  assump- 
tions approved  for  the  most  recent  (as  of 
the  first  day  of  the  current  fiscal  year)  actu- 
arial valuation  under  section  1465(c)(1)(A) 
of  this  title,  except  that  any  sUtutory 
changes  in  the  military  retirement  and  sur- 
vivor benefit  systems  that  became  effective 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  that  valuation 
and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  in  such  determina- 
tion; and 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  basic  pay  paid 
that  month  to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
(other  than  the  Coast  Guard)  on  active  duty 
(other  than  active  duty  for  training)  or  full- 
time  National  Guard  duty  (other  than  full- 
time  National  Guard  duty  for  training 
only);  and 
"(3)  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  level  percentage  of  basic  pay  and 
of  compensation  (paid  pursuant  to  section 
206  of  title  37)  determined  using  all  the 
methods  and  assumptions  approved  for  the 
most  recent  (as  of  the  first  day  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year)  actuarial  valuation  under 
section  1465(cKlMB)  of  this  tiUe,  except 
that  any  statutory  changes  in  the  military 
retirement  and  survivor  benefit  systems 
that  became  effective  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  that  valuation  and  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  in  such  determination;  and 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  basic  pay  and  of 
compensation  (paid  pursuant  to  section  206 
of  title  37)  paid  that  month  to  members  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  of  the  armed  forces 
(other  than  the  Coast  Guard  and  other 
than  members  on  full-time  National  Guard 
duty  other  than  for  training)  who  are  not 
otherwise  described  in  paragraph  (1KB).". 

(c)  EFFicnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1986.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later,  and  shall 
apply  to  payments  required  to  be  made 


under  section  1466(a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  section,  for 
months  beginning  on  or  after  that  effective 
date. 

TITLE  VII— HEALTH  CARE 
SEC  T«I.  ALTERNATIVE  HEALTH  CARE  PLANS 

(a)      Incentives      Under      Alternative 
Plans.- Chapter  55  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  section: 
"§  1095.  Incentives  for  paiticipation  in  coat-cffec- 

tive  health  beneflt  plans 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
during  any  fiscal  year  or  portion  of  a  fiscal 
year  the  limitations  set  out  in  the  second 
sentence  of  section  1079(a)  of  this  title  and 
the  requirements  for  payments  by  the  pa- 
tient set  out  in  section  1079(b)  or  1086(b)  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  any  plan  contract- 
ed for  under  the  authority  of  section  1079 
or  1086  of  this  title  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines and  certifies  in  writing,  as  provided  in 
sulisection  (b),  that  during  the  period  of  the 
waiver  such  a  plan  will— 

"(1)  be  less  costly  to  the  Ciovemment;  or 

"(2)  will  provide  better  services  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Government, 
than  a  plan  under  which  such  limitations  or 
payment  requirements  are  in  effect. 

"(b)  The  certification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)— 

"(1)  shall  include  a  comparative  analysis 
of  costs  of  and  benefits  available  under  the 
plan  to  which  a  waiver  of  limitations  and 
payment  requirements  would  apply  and 
under  the  plan  to  which  the  limitations  and 
payment  requirements  would  apply;  and 

"(2)  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  not  later  than 
180  days  before  the  beginning  of  any  fiscal 
year  or  portion  of  a  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  waiver  is  to  be  made.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"1095.  Incentives  for  participation  in  cost-ef- 
fective health  benefit  plans.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1986,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  Is  later. 

SEC   702.    MILITARY-CIVILIAN   HEALTH   SERVICES 
COOPERATION 

(a)  Authority  for  Cooperative  Sharing 
OF  Resources.— Chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
701,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 
"9  109«.  Milltary-cWilian  health  services  partner- 
ship program 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  au- 
thorize agreements  providing  for  the  shar- 
ing of  resources  between  treatment  facilities 
of  the  uniformed  services  and  civilian 
health  care  providers  under  sections  1079 
and  1086  of  this  title  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  sharing  will  result  in  more 
effective,  efficient,  or  economical  health 
care  for  persons  authorized  care  under  this 
chapter. 

"(b)  Resources  that  may  be  shared  under 
an  agreement  entered  Into  under  subsection 
(a)  include  personnel  (Including  support 
personnel),  equipment,  supplies,  and  other 
items  and  facilities  necessary  for  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  services. 

"(c)  With  respect  to  care  provided  in  fa- 
cilities of  the  uniformed  services  under  a 
sharing  agreement  under  this  section,  a  de- 
pendent shall  pay  the  charges  prescribed  by 


section  1078  of  this  title  and  a  member  or 
former  member  entitled  to  retired  or  retain- 
er pay  shall  pay  the  charges  prescribed  by 
section  1075  of  this  UUe.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendmbit.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
(as  amended  by  section  701)  is  amoided  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 

"1096.  Military-civilian  health  services  part- 
nership program.". 

SEC  703.  CONFIDENTIALrrY  OF  MEDICAL  QUAUTT 
ASSURANCE  RECORDS 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended  by  sections 
701  and  702  of  this  Act.  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"S  1097.  (>>nndentialit7  of  medical  quality  aMur- 
ance  records:  qualified  immunity  for  partici- 
pants 

"(a)  Medical  quality  assurance  records  cre- 
ated by  or  for  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
part  of  a  medical  quality  assurance  program 
are  confidential  and  privileged.  Such 
records  may  not  be  disclosed  to  any  person 
or  entity,  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c). 

"(bKl)  No  part  of  any  medical  quality  as- 
surance record  described  in  subsection  (a) 
may  be  subject  to  discovery  or  admitted  into 
evidence  in  any  Judicial  or  administrative 
proceeding,  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c). 

"(2)  A  person  who  reviews  or  creates  medi- 
cal quality  assurance  records  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  who  participates  in 
any  proceeding  that  reviews  or  creates  such 
records  may  not  be  permitted  or  required  to 
testify  in  any  judicial  or  administrative  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  such  records  or  with 
respect  to  any  finding,  recommendation, 
evaluation,  opinion,  or  action  taken  by  such 
person  or  body  in  connection  with  such 
records  except  as  provided  In  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  a  medical 
quality  assurance  record  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  disclosed,  and  a  person 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  may  give  testi- 
mony in  connection  with  such  a  record,  only 
as  follows: 

"(A)  To  a  Federal  executive  agency  or  pri- 
vate organization,  if  such  medical  quality  as- 
surance record  or  testimony  is  needed  by 
such  agency  or  organization  to  perform  li- 
censing or  accrediUtlon  functions  related  to 
Department  of  Defense  health  care  facili- 
ties or  to  perform  monitoring,  required  by 
law,  of  Department  of  Defense  health  care 
facilities. 

"(B)  To  an  administrative  or  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding commenced  by  a  present  or  former 
£)epartment  of  Defense  health  care  provider 
concerning  the  termination,  suspension,  or 
limiUtlon  of  clinical  privUeges  of  such 
health  care  provider. 

"(C)  To  a  governmental  board  or  agency 
or  to  a  professional  health  care  society  or 
organization,  if  such  medical  quality  assur- 
ance record  or  testimony  is  needed  by  such 
board,  agency,  society,  or  organization  to 
perform  licensing,  credentiallng.  or  the 
monitoring  of  professional  standards  with 
respect  to  any  health  care  provider  who  is 
or  was  a  member  or  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

"(D)  To  a  hospital,  medical  center,  or 
other  institution  that  provides  health  care 
services,  if  such  medical  quality  assurance 
record  or  testimony  is  needed  by  such  insti- 
tution to  assess  the  professional  qualifica- 
tions of  any  health  care  provider  who  is  or 
was  a  member  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Defense  and  who  has  applied  for  or 
been  granted  authority  or  employment  to 
provide  health  care  services  in  or  on  behalf 
of  such  institution. 

"(E)  To  an  officer,  employee,  or  contrac- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Defense  who  has  a 
need  for  such  record  or  testimony  to  per- 
form official  duties. 

"(P)  To  a  criminal  or  civil  law  enforce- 
ment agency  or  instrumentality  charged 
under  applicable  law  with  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  or  safety,  if  a  qualified 
representative  of  such  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality makes  a  written  request  that  such 
record  or  testimony  be  provided  for  a  pur- 
pose authorized  by  law. 

"(G)  In  an  administrative  or  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding commenced  by  a  criminal  or  civil 
law  enforcement  agency  or  instrumentality 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (F),  but  only 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  such  proceed- 
ing. 

"(2)  With  the  exception  of  the  subject  of  a 
quality  assurance  action,  the  identity  of  any 
person  receiving  health  care  services  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the  identity 
of  any  other  person  associated  with  such  de- 
partment for  purposes  of  a  medical  quality 
assurance  program  that  is  disclosed  in  a 
medical  quality  assurance  record  described 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deleted  from  that 
record  or  document  before  any  disclosure  of 
such  record  is  made  outside  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Such  requirement  does  not 
apply  to  the  release  of  information  pursu- 
ant to  section  5S2a  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

"(dKl)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  or  requiring  the 
withholding  from  any  person  or  entity  ag- 
gregate statistical  information  regarding 
the  results  of  Department  of  Defense  medi- 
cal quality  assurance  programs. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authority  to  withhold  any  medical 
quality  assurance  record  from  a  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  any  joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  or  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  if  such  record  pertains  to  any 
matter  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

"(e)  A  person  or  entity  having  possession 
of  or  access  to  a  record  or  testimony  de- 
scribed by  this  section  may  not  disclose  the 
contents  of  such  record  or  testimony  in  any 
manner  or  for  any  purpose  except  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section. 

"(f)  Medical  quality  assurance  records  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  may  not  be  made 
available  to  any  person  under  section  552  of 
UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(g)  A  person  who  participates  in  or  pro- 
vides information  to  a  person  or  body  that 
reviews  or  creates  medical  quality  assurance 
records  described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
be  civilly  liable  for  such  participation  or  for 
providing  such  information  if  the  participa- 
tion or  provision  of  information  was  in  good 
faith  based  on  prevailing  professional  stand- 
ards at  the  time  the  medical  quality  assur- 
ance program  activity  took  place. 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  access  to  the  information 
In  a  record  created  and  maintained  outside  a 
medical  quality  assurance  program,  includ- 
ing a  patient's  medical  records,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  information  was  presented 
during  meetings  of  a  review  body  that  are 
part  of  a  medical  quality  assurance  pro- 
gram. 

"(i)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  implement  this  section. 

"(J)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  medical  quality  assurance 
program'   means  any  activity   carried  out 


before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  by  or  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  assess  the  quality  of 
medical  care,  including  activities  conducted 
by  individuals,  military  medical  or  dental 
treatment  facility  committees,  or  other 
review  bodies  responsible  for  quality  assur- 
ance, credentials,  infection  control,  patient 
care  assessment  (Including  treatment  proce- 
dures, blood,  drugs,  and  therapeutics),  medi- 
cal records,  health  resources  management 
review  and  Identification  and  prevention  of 
medical  or  dental  incidents  and  risks. 

"(2)  The  term  'medical  quality  assurance 
record'  means  the  proceedings,  records,  min- 
utes, and  reports  that  emanate  from  quality 
assurance  program  activities  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  are  produced  or  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  part  of  a 
medical  quality  assurance  program. 

"(3)  The  term  health  care  provider' 
means  any  military  or  civilian  health  care 
professional  who,  under  regulations  of  a 
military  department,  is  granted  clinical 
practice  privileges  to  provide  health  care 
services  in  a  military  medical  or  dental 
treatment  facility  or  who  is  licensed  or  certi- 
fied to  perform  health  care  services  by  a 
governmental  board  or  agency  or  profes- 
sional health  care  society  or  organization. 

"(k)  Any  person  who  willfully  discloses  a 
medical  quality  assurance  record  other  than 
as  provided  in  this  section,  knowing  that 
such  record  is  a  medical  quality  assurance 
record,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $3,000 
in  the  case  of  a  first  offense  and  not  more 
than  $20,000  in  the  case  of  a  subsequent  of- 
fense.". 

(b)  CoNPORMiitG  AMCNDMEifT.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  (as  amended  by  sections  701  and 
702)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
item: 

"1097.  Confidentiality  of  medical  quality  as- 
surance records:  qualified  im- 
munity for  participants.". 

(c)  Effsctivb  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  all 
records  created  before,  on.  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  or  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  part  of  a  medical 
quality  assurance  program. 

SEC.  7M.  AITTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS  FOR  DENTAL 
rNSllRANCE  PROGRAM 

(a)  Authorization  or  Puicds  for  Fiscal 
Ybar  1987.— There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1987  not  more 
than  $18,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing a  dental  Insurance  program  for  depend- 
ents of  active  duty  military  personnel. 

(b)  Program  Requiremdits.— Notwith- 
standing subsection  (a)  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  in  this  Act 
may  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  dental  insur- 
ance for  dependents  of  active  duty  military 
personnel  unless  such  program  of  insur- 
ance— 

(1)  provides  for  voluntary  enrollment  of 
dependents  of  active  duty  military  person- 
nel: 

(2)  provides  coverage  for  100  percent  of 
charges  for  preventive,  diagnostic,  and 
emergency  services: 

(3)  provides  coverage  for  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  charges  for  composite  and  amalgam 
fillings  and  dental  appliance  repair  services: 

(4)  is  available  to  families  of  active  duty 
military  personnel  at  a  premium  cost  of  not 
more  than  $10  per  month  per  family; 

(5)  is  structured  so  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  does  not  pay  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  program  costs:  and 


(6)  is  structured  so  that  the  total  costs  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  do  not  exceed 
an  annual  cost  of  $105,000,000  (in  fiscal  year 
1986  dollars). 

SEC    7W.    acquisition    OF   COMPOSITE   HEALTH 
CARE  SYSTEM 

(a)  Section  1203  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law 
99-145)  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  imme- 
diately undertake  the  acquisition  of  the 
Composite  Health  Care  System  utilizing  the 
acquisition  strategy  described  in  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Request  for  Proposal 
Number  DAH  26-85-R-0009. 

TITLE  VIII— MILITARY  JUSTICE 

SEC.  Ml.  SHORT  TmX;  REFERENCES  TO  UNIFORM 
CODE  OF  MILITARY  JUS'HCE 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Military  Justice  Amendments  of 
1986". 

(b)  References  to  UCMJ.— Except  as  oth- 
erwise expressly  provided  in  this  title,  when- 
ever in  this  title  an  amendment  or  repeal  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  chapter  47  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code  (the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice). 

SEC.  8*2.  LACK  OF  MENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AS  A 
DEFENSE  IN  CRIMINAL  OFFENSES 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  VII  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  850  (arti- 
cle 50)  the  following  new  section  (article): 

"SSSOa.  Art  50a.  Defense  of  lack  of  mental  r«- 
iponaibility 

"(a)  It  is  an  affirmative  defense  in  a  trial 
by  court-martial  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  acts  constituting  the  of- 
fense, the  accused,  as  a  result  of  a  severe 
mental  disease  or  defect,  was  unable  to  ap- 
preciate the  nature  and  quality  or  the 
wrongfulness  of  the  acts.  Mental  disease  or 
defect  does  not  otherwise  constitute  a  de- 
fense. 

"(b)  The  accused  has  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing the  defense  of  lack  of  menUl  responsl- 
bUlty  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence. 

"'(c)  Notwithstanding  section  852  of  this 
title  (article  52),  the  accused  must  be  found 
not  guilty  under  this  section  if — 

"(1)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
court-martial  present  at  the  time  the  vote  is 
taken  determines  that  the  defense  of  lack  of 
mental  responsibility  has  been  esUblished; 
or 

""(2)  in  the  case  of  a  court-martial  com- 
posed of  a  military  Judge  only,  the  military 
Judge  determines  that  the  defense  of  lack  of 
mental  responsibility  has  been  esUb- 
lished.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  Uble 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  sub- 
chapter Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  850  (article  50)  the 
following  new  item: 

"850a.  50a.  E>efense  of  lack  of  mental  re- 
sponsibility.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— Section  850a  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  only  to  offenses  com- 
mitted on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC  MI.  APPLICATION  FOR  ENLISTED  MEMBERS 
TO  SERVE  ON  COURT-MARTIAL 

(a)  In  General.— Section  825(cMl)  (article 
25(cKl))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "has  re- 
quested In  writing  "  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"has  requested 
orally  on  the  record  or  In  writing". 


(b)  Erracmn  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  in 
cases  in  which  arraignment  has  been  com- 
pleted on  or  after  the  effective  date  provid- 
ed in  section  808  of  this  Act. 

SEC  M4.  authority  OF  RESERVE  MEMBERS  TO 
ADMINISTER  OATHS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  936  (article  136) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  p)erforming  in- 
active-duty training"'  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  after  "active  duty". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  MS.  STATUTE  OF  LIMITA'HONS 

(a)  Revision  of  Statute  of  Limitation.— 
Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  843 
(article  43)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(a)  A  person  charged  with  absence  with- 
out leave  in  time  of  war  or  missing  move- 
ment in  time  of  war,  or  with  any  offense 
punishable  by  death,  may  be  tried  and  pun- 
ished at  any  time  without  limlUtlon. 

'"(bXl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section  (article),  a  person  charged  with 
an  offense  Is  not  liable  to  be  tried  by  court- 
martial  if  the  offense  was  committed  more 
than  five  years  before  the  receipt  of  sworn 
charges  and  specifications  by  an  officer  ex- 
ercising summary  court-martial  Jurisdiction 
over  the  command. 

'"(2)  A  person  charged  with  an  offense  Is 
not  liable  to  be  punished  under  section  815 
of  this  title  (article  15)  if  the  offense  was 
committed  more  than  two  years  before  the 
imposition  of  punishment. 

"(c)  Periods  in  which  the  accused  is  absent 
without  authority  or  fleeing  from  Justice 
shall  be  excluded  In  computing  the  period 
of  limlUtion  prescribed  In  this  section  (arti- 
cle)."'. 

(b)  Time  for  Reinstatement  of 
Charges.— Such  section  (article)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  If  charges  or  specifications  are  dis- 
missed as  defective  or  insufficient  for  any 
cause  and  the  period  prescribed  by  the  ap- 
plicable sUtute  of  limiUtions— 

"(1)  has  expired;  or 

"(2)  will  expire  within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  dismissal  of  the  charges  or  speci- 
fications, 

trial  and  pimishment  under  new  charges 
and  specifications  are  not  barred  by  a  stat- 
ute of  limiUtions  If  new  charges  and  specifi- 
cations are  received  by  an  officer  exercising 
summary  court-martial  jurisdiction  over  the 
command  within  180  days  after  the  date  of 
the  dismissal  of  the  charges  or  specifica- 
tions and  the  new  charges  and  specifications 
allege  the  same  acts  or  omissions  that  were 
alleged  in  the  dismissed  charges  or  specifica- 
tions or  allege  acts  or  omissions  that  were 
Included  in  the  dismissed  charges  or  specifi- 
cations.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  of- 
fenses committed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  M(.  "HME  FOR  DEFENSE  POST-TRIAL  SUBMIS- 
SIONS 

(a)  Simplification  of  Time  for  SmMis- 
sioh.— Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  860  (article 
60)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  a  comma  in 
that  paragraph  after  "case"';  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  accused  may  submit  to  the  con- 
vening authority  matters  for  consideration 
by  the  convening  authority  with  respect  to 


the  findings  and  the  sentence.  Except  in  a 
summary  court-martial  case,  such  a  submis- 
sion shall  be  made  within  10  days  after  the 
accused  has  been  given  an  authenticated 
record  of  trial  and,  if  applicable,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  staff  judge  advocate  or 
legal  officer  under  subsection  (d).  In  a  sum- 
mary court-martial  case,  such  a  submission 
shall  be  made  within  7  days  after  the  sen- 
tence is  announced. 

"(2)  If  the  accused  shows  that,  for  good 
cause,  additional  time  is  required  for  the  ac- 
cused to  submit  such  matters,  the  convening 
authority  or  other  person  taking  action 
under  this  section  may  extend  the  applica- 
ble period  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  not  more 
than  an  additional  20  days.". 

(b)  Recommendations  op  Staff  Judge  Ad- 
vocate.—Subsection  (cK2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and,  if  applicable 
under  subsection  (d),". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Subsection 
(d)  of  such  section  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"'who  shall  have  5  days  after  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt In  which  to  submit  any  matter  in  re- 
sponse" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "who 
may  submit  any  matter  in  response  under 
subsection  (b)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence. 

(d)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  in  cases  in 
which  the  sentence  is  adjudged  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  provided  in  section  808. 

SEC  M7.  DETAIL  OF  JUDGE  ADVOCATES 

(a)  Representation  of  United  States  In- 
terests.—Section  806(a)  (article  6(a))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following:  "A  judge  advocate  who 
is  assigned  or  detailed  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  a  civil  office  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  under  section  973(b)(2)(B) 
of  this  title  may  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  agency  concerned,  in- 
cluding represenUtion  of  the  United  SUtes 
In  civil  and  criminal  cases.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  may  not  be  construed  to  invalidate  an 
action  taken  by  a  judge  advocate,  pursuant 
to  an  assignment  or  detail  under  section 
973(b)(2)(B)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SEC  <«e.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  803 
and  806  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
earlier  of— 

(1)  the  last  day  of  the  120-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  or 

(2)  the   date  specified   In  an  Executive 
order  for  such  amendments  to  take  effect. 
TITLE  IX— PR(X:UREMENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

AND  OTHER  PROCUREMENT  MA"rTERS 
SEC  Ml.  SHORT  "TITLE 

This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the  ""Defense 
Acquisition  Reorganization  and  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1986". 

Part  A— Under  Secretary  Of  Defense  for 
Ac«uisrrioN 

SEC  *n.  ESTABUSHMENT  of  POSITION  OF  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  ACQUI- 
SITION 

(a)  In  General.— Section  135  of  title  10, 

United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 

"9135.   Under  Sccretarie*  of  Defenae:   appoint- 
ment; powers  and  duties;  precedence 
"(a)  There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of 

Defense,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under 


Secretary  of  Defoiae  for  Acquisition  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Under  Secretar- 
ies of  Defense  shall  be  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"'(bHl)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  shall  be  a  person  who  Is  well 
qualified  by  reason  of  education,  training, 
and  experience  in  industry.  He  shall  per- 
form such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
relating  to  acquisition  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  prescribe,  including— 

"(A)  supervising  the  performance  of  the 
entire  Department  of  Defense  acquisition 
system; 

"'(B)  esUbllshing  all  policies  for  acquisi- 
tion, procurement,  research  and  develop- 
ment, logistics,  testing,  contract  audit,  and 
contract  administration  for  all  entities  of 
the  Department  of  Defense; 

"'(C)  esUblishing  all  policies  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  defense  industrial  base  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

'"(D)  serving  as  the  acquisition  executive 
of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(E)  serving  as  the  senior  procurement  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Department  of  Defense  (as 
provided  in  section  16  of  the  Office  of  Fed- 
eral Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  X3S.C. 
414(3)): 

"(F)  supervising  all  personnel  (civilian  and 
military)  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  regard  to  matters  for  which 
the  Under  Secretary  has  responsibility, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  law;  and 

""(G)  the  authority  to  direct  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  military  departments  and  the 
heads  of  all  other  entities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  regard  to  matters  for 
which  the  Under  Secretary  has  responsibil- 
ity. 

""(2)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy  shall  perform  such  duties  and  exer- 
cise such  powers  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  prescril>e. 

"(c)(1)(A)  The  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  takes  precedence  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  regard  to— 
"(1)  all  matters  for  which  he  has  responsi- 
bility as  set  forth  by  law,  and 

"(ID  all  matters  for  which  he  has  responsi- 
bility as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, 

after  the   Secretary   of   Defense  and   the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(B)  In  all  matters  not  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  takes  precedence  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments. 

"(2)  The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy  takes  precedence  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments,  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion.". 

(b)  Executive  Schedule  II  Pay  Grade  for 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
TiON.— Section  5313  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion.". 

SEC  fir  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  POeiTION  OP 
DEPUTY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE FOR  ACQUISITION 

Chapter  4  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 135  the  following  new  section: 
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"I  ISSiL  Depatjr  Under  Secretary  of  Defeiue  for 
Ac^idBition 

"There  is  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defenae  for  Acquisition,  appointed  from  ci- 
vUiakn  life,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ac- 
quisition shall  perform  such  duties  and  ex- 
ercise such  powers  with  respect  to  acquisi- 
tion as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pre- 
scribe.". 

8BC  *1S.  BSTABUSHMENT  OF  POSITION  OF  DIREC- 
TOR OF  DEFENSE  RESEARCH  AND  EN- 
GINGERING 

(a)  iH  OofXRAL.— Chapter  4  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  136a  the  foUowine  new  section: 
"•  13«b.  Director  of  DefeiiM  RcMvch  and  Engl- 

nccfinf 

"(a)  There  is  a  Director  of  Research  and 
Englneerlnc  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

•(b)  The  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  shall  perform  such  duties 
relating  to  research  and  engineering  as  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
may  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  shall  take  precedence  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.". 

(b)  CoNFOKMiNG  AMKifDifKirT.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  4  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  item: 

"136b.  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering. '. 

(c)  ExKnmvB  Schedule  III  Pay  Grade 
FOR  Under  Secretary  or  Defemse  for 
PoucY  AND  Director  or  Defense  Research 
AND  Engineering.— Section  5314  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Under  Secretaries  of  Defense  (2)."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy. 
"Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering.". 

SEC  »14.  DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATIONAL  TEST  AND 
EVALUATION  TO  REPORT  TO  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  FOR  ACQUI- 
SITION 

Section      136a     of     title      10.     United 
States   Code,   is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Defense" 
in  the  matter  preceding  clause  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition"; 

(B)  in  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (6),  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  Defense"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition":  and 

(C)  in  clause  (5).  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  to"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  and"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Each  report  of  the  Director  required 
under  subsecUon  (bK5)  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  and  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  without  intervening  review 
or  approval  and  without  any  change  or  revi- 
sion by  any  other  officer  or  employee.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
may  submit  such  comments  regarding  the 
report  as  he  considers  appropriate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Committees 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence. 


"(d)  The  Director  reports  directly  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition. 
The  Director  shall  consult  closely  with,  but 
the  Director  and  the  Director's  staff  are  in- 
dependent of.  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  and  all  other  offi- 
cers and  entitles  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense responsible  for  research  and  develop- 
ment."; 

(3)  in  subsection  (f)(2),  by  inserting  "and 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion" after  "Secretary  of  Defense";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (g)(1)— 

(A)  by  inserting  ".  through  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition,"  after 
"concurrently"  in  the  second  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Secretary"  in  the  last 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Under  Secretary  of  Defenae  for  Acquisi- 
tion". 

SEC  ft5.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Section  lS(k)(3)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(IS  U.S.C.  644(kK3))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ".  except  in  the  case  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  the  Director  of  the  office  of 
Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  shall  be 
responsible  only  to,  and  report  directly  to. 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisi- 
tion". 

Part  B— Management  and  Authorization 
Procedures  for  Certain  Acquisition 
Programs 

sec.  921.  defense  enterprise  programs 

(a)  In  General.— Part  IV  of  subtitle  A  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  chapter  131  the  following 
new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  132— DEFENSE  ENTERPRISE 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec. 

"2221.  Definitions. 

"2222.  Defense  enterprise  programs;  desig- 
nation   and    management    of 
programs. 
"2223.  Defense  enterprise  program  manag- 
ers. 
"2224.  Defense  enterprise  program  staff. 
"2225.  Milestone  authorizations. 
"9  2221.  Dennitioni 

"In  this  chapter 

"(1)  'Agency'  means  an  agency  named  in 
clause  (1).  (2).  (3).  or  (4)  of  section  2303(a) 
of  this  title. 

"(2)  'Defense  enterprise  program'  is  any 
defense  acquisition  program  designated  as  a 
defense  enterprise  program  by  the  head  of 
an  agency  under  section  2222  of  this  title. 

"(3)  'Head  of  an  agency'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,   the  Secretary   of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
"9  2222.  Defense  enterpriae  prograins:  designation 

and  management  of  programi 

"(a)  The  head  of  an  agency,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  may  des- 
ignate any  defense  acquisition  program  con- 
ducted by  such  agency  as  a  defense  enter- 
prise program. 

"(bKl)  A  defense  enterprise  program  shall 
be  managed  by  a  program  manager  appoint- 
ed as  provided  in  section  2223  of  this  title. 

"(2)(A)  A  defense  enterprise  program 
manager  of  an  agency  shall  report  to  and  be 
subject  to  the  authority,  direction,  and  con- 
trol of  the  acquisition  executive  of  the 
agency  or  his  delegate  who  meets  the  re- 
quirements under  subparagraph  (B).  A  de- 
fense enterprise  program  manager  shall  not 
be  subject  to  or  be  required  to  report 
to  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
agency. 


"(B)  An  acquisition  executive  may  dele- 
gate his  functions  under  subparagraph  (A) 
only  to  a  person  who  is  (1)  subject  to  the  au- 
thority, direction,  and  control  of  the  acqui- 
sition executive,  and  (ii)  reports  only  to 
such  acquisition  executive  on  defense  enter- 
prise programs. 

"(cKl)  Except  as  specified  by  the  acquisi- 
tion executive  of  the  agency,  a  defense  en- 
terprise program  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
regulation,  policy,  directive,  or  administra- 
tive rule  or  guideline  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
other  than  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Defense  supple- 
ment to  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  construed 
to  limit  or  modify  the  application  of  Federal 
legislation  relating  to  the  acquisition  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"9  2223.  Defenie  cnterpriM  program  manager* 

"(a)  The  head  of  an  agency  conducting  a 
defense  enterprise  program  shall  appoint  a 
program  manager  for  such  program. 

"(b)(1)  The  head  of  an  agency  shall  select 
for  appointment  as  a  defense  enterprise  pro- 
gram manager  a  person  from  among  (A)  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  agency  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2).  or  (B) 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  meet 
such  requirements. 

"(2)  To  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  a 
defense  enterprise  program  manager,  a 
person  shall  have  had  (at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment) at  least  8  years  of  experience  in 
acquisition,  support,  and  maintenance  of 
weapon  systems. 

"(3)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces  who 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2) 
may  be  selected  to  serve  as  a  defense  enter- 
prise program  manager  without  regard  to 
the  grade  of  the  member  or  any  administra- 
tive policy  relating  to  the  duty  assignments 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

"(cKl)  The  term  of  service  of  a  defense 
enterprise  program  manager  shall  be  not 
less  than— 

"(A)  4  years;  or 

"(B)  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  appointment  and  ending  on  the  first 
date  (after  such  date  of  appointment)  on 
which  the  defense  enterprise  program 
reaches  a  milestone  established  for  the  pro- 
gram by  the  defense  systems  acquisition 
review  council  or  a  similar  review  board, 
whichever  period  is  shorter. 

"(2)  A  defense  enterprise  program  manag- 
er of  an  agency  may  be  removed  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  only  for  inadequate  Job 
performance,  misconduct,  or  to  be  appoint- 
ed defense  enterprise  program  manager  of  a 
more  Important  or  higher  priority  defense 
enterprise  program  (as  determined  by  the 
head  of  such  agency). 

"(d)(1)  Under  regulations  prescril>ed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  person  to 
whom  a  defense  enterprise  program  manag- 
er reports  pursuant  to  section  2222(b)(2)  of 
this  title  shall  evaluate  the  Job  performance 
of  such  manager  each  year. 

"(2)  In  evaluating  the  performance  of  a 
defense  enterprise  program  manager,  the 
person  making  the  evaluation  shall  take 
into  consideration  (A)  the  extent  to  which 
the  manager  has  been  able  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  program  for  which  the 
manager  is  responsible.  Including  quality, 
timeliness,  and  cost  objectives,  and  (B)  com- 
ments (if  any)  received  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3). 

"(3)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  each  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  an  agency  and  each  member  of 


the  armed  forces  who.  except  for  section 
2222(b)(2)  of  this  title,  would  supervise  a  de- 
fense enterprise  program  manager,  would 
receive  reports  from  such  manager  on  the 
program  managed  by  such  manager,  or 
would  have  the  authority  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  decisions  of  such  manager  re- 
garding the  conduct  of  the  program  may 
submit  comments  on  the  performance  of 
such  manager  to  the  person  evaluating  such 
manager. 
"9  2224.  Defenae  enterpriae  program  staff 

"(a)(1)  The  manager  of  a  defense  enter- 
prise program  may  establish  a  senior  staff 
to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  program. 
The  manager  may  select  the  members  of 
the  senior  staff  from  among  employees  of 
an  agency  and  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces  select- 
ed for  a  position  in  the  senior  staff  of  a  de- 
fense enterprise  program  shall  be  assigned 
to  such  position  without  regard  to  any  ad- 
ministrative policy  relating  to  the  assign- 
ment of  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

"(b)  The  manager  of  a  defense  enterprise 
program  may  appoint  a  technical  staff.  In- 
cluding experts  in  business  management, 
contracting,  auditing,  engineering,  testing, 
and  logistics. 
"9  2225.  Milestone  authorixationi 

"(a)(1)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  a  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram is  designated  a  defense  enterprise  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall— 

"(A)  submit  to  Congress  a  program  man- 
agement baseline  (as  provided  in  subsection 
(b))  for  the  current  acquisition  phase  of 
such  program  that  is  uncompleted  on  the 
date  of  the  submission  of  the  report;  and 

"(B)  request  from  Congress  the  authority 
to  obligate.  In  the  fiscal  year  or  years  fol- 
lowing the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  report 
is  submitted,  funds  required  to  complete 
such  phase. 

"(2)  For  each  subsequent  acquisition 
phase  of  the  defense  enterprise  program, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  (A)  submit  a 
program  management  baseline  for  such 
phase  at  the  same  time  the  President  sub- 
mits the  budget  under  section  1105(a)  of 
title  31  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  new 
acquisition  phase  is  to  begin,  and  (B)  re- 
quest authority  to  obligate  the  funds  re- 
quired to  complete  such  new  phase  for  such 
fiscal  year  and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year  during  which  such  phase  Is  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

"(b)  For  each  acquisition  phase  described 
in  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  and  (3),  a  program 
management  baseline  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing information  described  for  the  phase: 
"(1)  For  the  development  phase  before 
full-scale  engineering  development: 

"(A)  A  schedule  of  development  mile- 
stones. 

"(B)  The  development  costs  of  such  phase, 
by  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  For  the  full-scale  engineering  devel- 
opment phase: 

"(A)  A  schedule  of  development  mile- 
stones. 

"(B)  The  development  costs  of  such  phase, 
by  fiscal  year. 

"(C)  The  performance  goals  for  the 
system  under  development  and  the  techni- 
cal characteristics  and  configuration  of  such 
system. 
"(3)  For  the  procurement  phase: 
"(A)  A  schedule  of  procurement  mile- 
stones. 

"(B)  The  procurement  costs,  by  fiscal 
year. 


"(C)  The  performance  goals  for  the 
system  under  procurement  and  the  techni- 
cal characteristics  and  configuration  of  such 
system. 

"(D)  The  quantity  of  the  system  to  be  pro- 
cured each  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  If  Congress  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  completion  of  an  acquisi- 
tion phase  of  the  defense  enterprise  pro- 
gram for  which  a  program  baseline  has  been 
submitted,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may, 
without  further  authorization,  obligate  such 
funds  as  are  appropriated  for  the  comple- 
tion of  that  phase. 

"(d)(1)  If  the  manager  of  a  defense  enter- 
prise program  determines  at  any  time 
during  an  acquisition  phase  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that— 

"(A)  such  acquisition  phase  cannot  be 
completed  with  the  funds  authorized  for 
such  phase; 

"(B)  any  milestone  Identified  in  the  pro- 
gram management  baseline  cannot  be  ac- 
complished within  270  days  after  the  date 
specified  for  that  milestone  in  the  baseline: 
or 

"(C)  the  performance  or  technical  charac- 
teristics or  the  configuration  of  the  system 
under  acquisition  is  significantly  different 
from  the  performance  goals,  technical  char- 
acteristics, or  configuration  specified  in 
such  baseline, 

the  manager  shall  immediately  submit  a 
performance  deficiency  report  for  such  pro- 
gram to  the  acquisition  executive  of  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  program. 

"(2)  Upon  receiving  a  performance  defi- 
ciency report  under  paragraph  (1),  an  acqui- 
sition executive  of  an  agency  shall  immedi- 
ately transmit  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the 
head  of  the  agency. 

"(e)(1)  Within  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  an  acquisition  executive  of  an  agency 
receives  a  p>erformance  deficiency  report  on 
a  defense  enterprise  program,  the  head  of 
such  agency  shall  conduct  and  complete  a 
review  of  the  program. 

"•(2)(A)  Within  45  days  after  the  date  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1).  the  head  of  the 
agency  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense  of  the  performance  deficiency  report 
and  the  results  of  the  review  conducted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(B)  If  the  review  of  the  defense  enter- 
prise program  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
confirms  any  determination  described  in 
subsection  (dKl).  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  within  60  days  after  the  date  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1).  notify  Congress  of  the 
performance  deficiency  report.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  state  In  the  notifica- 
tion whether  or  not  he  intends  to  continue 
the  program.  If  the  Secretary  decides  to 
continue  the  program  he  shall— 

"(i)  convene  a  board  to  formally  review 
the  program; 

""(ii)  submit  a  revised  program  manage- 
ment baseline  for  the  defense  enterprise 
program  at  the  same  time  the  President 
submits  a  budget  under  section  1105(a)  of 
title  31  for  the  next  fiscal  year;  and 

"(ill)  submit  with  the  revised  program 
management  baseline  referred  to  in  clause 
(ii)  the  recommendations  of  the  review 
board  which  was  convened  pursuant  to 
clause  (1). 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  re- 
quired to  notify  Congress  of  a  performance 
deficiency  report  on  a  defense  enterprise 
program  under  subparagraph  (B)  and  the 
Secretary  determines  that  it  is  necessary  to 
continue  to  obligate  funds  for  such  program 
in  order  to  preserve  the  option  to  continue 
the  program  in  a  subsequent  fiscal  year  or 


years,  the  Secretary  shall  certify  that  deter- 
mination in  the  notification  to  Congress.". 

(b)  CoNTORMiNc  Amendment.— The  table 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  A 
and  at  the  beginning  of  part  IV  of  such  sub- 
title is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  131  the  following  new 
item: 

"132.  Defense  Enterprise  Program tmr. 

Part  C— Private  Employment  Contacts  bt 
(Certain  Senior  Department  op  Dxtehsr 
Officials 

SEC  *S1.  prohibition  of  CERTAIN  PRIVATE  EM- 
PLOYMENT CONTACTS 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  2397a  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"9  2397b.  Prohibition  of  private  employment  eon- 
tacts  between  certain  Department  of  Defense 
officials  and  defense  contractors 
"(a)  In  this  section: 

""(I)  'Covered  senior  defense  official' 
means— 

"'(A)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

"(B)  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense; 

""(C)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition: 

""(D)  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering; 

""(E)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  and  Logistics; 

"'(F)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army; 

"(G)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

"(H)  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force; 

"(I)  the  Under  Secretary  of  each  military 
department: 

"(J)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Research.  Development  and  Acquisition; 

"(K)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Shipbuilding  and  Logistics: 

"(L)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Research,  Engineering  and  Systems; 

"(M)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  for  Research.  Development,  and  Lo- 
gistics: and 

""(N)  any  other  official  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  who  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  a  position  which  has  been  designat- 
ed by  the  President  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion in  an  Executive  order  issued  not  less 
than  180  days  before  the  date  on  which  the 
official  is  appointed  to  such  position  by  the 
President. 

""(2)  "Defense  contractor'  has  the  same 
meaning  provided  in  section  2397(a)(2)  of 
this  title. 

"(3)  'Employment'  has  the  same  meaning 
provided  in  section  2397a(aK5)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  A  covered  senior  defense  official  may 
not  contact  a  defense  contractor  regarding 
future  employment  opportunities  with  the 
defense  contractor. 

'"(c)  A  covered  senior  defense  official  shall 
immediately  terminate  any  contact  made  by 
a  defense  contractor  with  the  official  re- 
garding future  employment  opportunities 
with  the  defense  contractor. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3).  a  covered  senior  defense  official  who,  at 
the  time  of  terminating  Federal  Govern- 
ment employment,  has  served  in  the  posi- 
tion of  such  official  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  24  consecutive  months  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  the  termination  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  as  severance  pay  the 
lesser  of 

"'(A)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (2);  or 

'"(B)  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  the  amount  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  number  of  days  between  the  date  on 
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which  the  covered  senior  defense  official 
tenninates  such  employment  and  the  date 
on  which  he  commences  employment  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  by  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  the  position  of  the  covered  senior  de- 
fense official  on  the  day  before  the  termina- 
tion of  his  Federal  Government  employ- 
ment; or 

"(ii)  an  amount  equal  to  one-twelfth  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  the  position 
of  the  covered  senior  defense  official  on  the 
day  before  the  termination  of  his  Federal 
Qovemment  employment. 

"(2)  The  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(IKA)la- 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  covered  senior  de- 
fense official  who  has  served  in  his  position 
for  at  least  2  consecutive  12-month  periods, 
but  less  than  3  consecutive  12-month  peri- 
ods, the  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such  position  on 
the  day  before  the  termination  of  his  Feder- 
al Government  employment: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  covered  senior  de- 
fense official  who  has  served  in  the  position 
of  such  official  for  at  least  3  consecutive  12- 
month  periods,  but  less  than  4  consecutive 
12-month  periods,  the  amount  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
such  position  on  the  day  before  the  termi- 
nation of  his  Federal  Government  employ- 
ment; and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  covered  senior  de- 
fense official  who  has  served  in  the  position 
of  such  official  for  at  least  4  consecutive  12- 
month  periods,  the  amount  equal  to  five- 
twelfths  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
such  position  on  the  day  before  the  termi- 
nation of  his  Federal  Government  employ- 
ment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  if  the 
service  of  a  person  in  the  position  of  a  cov- 
ered senior  defense  official  is  terminated 
(voluntarily  or  involuntarily)  by  reason  of  a 
change  of  Presidents,  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  number  of  months  of  serv- 
ice as  such  an  official  is  not  divisible  by  12, 
the  number  of  months  of  such  service  shall 
be  Increased  to  the  next  higher  number  of 
months  that  is  divisible  by  12. 

"(3)  A  covered  senior  defense  official  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  severance  pay 
under  this  subsection  if,  on  the  day  after 
the  date  of  the  termination  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employment,  such  official  will  be 
entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  under  this 
title,  other  than  retired  or  retainer  pay  for 
nonregular  service  under  chapter  67  of  this 
title,  or  to  an  annuity  under  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5  or  under  any  other 
retirement  system  for  Federal  Government 
employees.". 

<b)  CoirvoRxiifc  Amkndmxiit.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  2397a  the  following  new  item: 
"a3»7b.  Prohibition  of  private  employment 
contacts   between  certain  De- 
partment of  Defense  officials 
and  defense  contractors.", 
(c)  Rkral  Paovuioic.-Section  921  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  AuthorizaUon  Act. 
19M  (Public  Law  99-148:  99  Stat.  693).  is  re- 
pealed. 

8K.  ns.  KBOUnUtKNTB  KSLATINC  TO  CEKTAIN 
P«IVAt«  KHPLOYMBNT  CONTACTS 

SecUon  2397a  of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "any  individual"  in 
tMngraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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"a  covered  senior  defense  official  and  any 
other  individual":  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  the  following: 
'(7)  Covered  senior  defense  official'  has 
the  same  meaning  provided  in  section 
2397b(a)(l)  of  this  title.":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (bKl)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  official  (except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2))  shall"  in  the 
matter  before  clause  (A)  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  a  covered  senior  defense  of- 
ficial makes  or  receives  such  a  contact  from 
a  defense  contractor  (or  an  agent  of  such 
contractor)  regarding  such  an  opportunity": 

(B)  by  inserting  "the  official  (except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2))  shall"  in  clause 
(A)  after  "(A)":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "except  in  the  case  of  a 
covered  senior  defense  official,  the  official 
shall,"  after  "(B)"  in  clause  (B). 

SEC.  »33.  PROHIBITION  ON  FELONS  CONVICTED  OF 
DEFENSE  CONTRACT  RELATED  FELO- 
NIES AND  PENALTY  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  SUCH  PERSONS  BY  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTOBa 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  932  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  "management  or  super- 
visory capacity"  the  following:  ",  including 
the  capacity  of  service  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors,": and 

(2)  striking  out  "one  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "three  years". 

Part  D— Acquisition  of  Commxrcial  amd 
Othkr  Developed  Equipment  and  Suppues 

SEC  Ml.  COMMERCIAL  PRICING  FOR  SPARE  OR 
REPAIR  PARTS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2323  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"9  2323.  Commercial  pricing  for  spare  or  repair 
part* 

"In  this  section: 

"(1)  'Agency'  means  an  agency  named  in 
section  2303(a)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  'Spare  or  repair  part'  means  any  indi- 
vidual piece,  part,  subassembly,  or  compo- 
nent which  is  furnished  for  the  logistic  sup- 
port or  repair  of  an  end  item  and  not  as  an 
end  item  itself. 

"(3)  'Lowest  commercial  price',  with  re- 
spect to  a  spare  or  repair  part  to  be  supplied 
by  a  contractor,  does  not  include  the  price 
for  which  the  contractor  sells  such  part— 

"(A)  to  any  person  for  resale  by  such 
person  after  such  person  performs  some 
service  or  function  in  connection  with  such 
part  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  part, 
unless  the  agency  procuring  the  part  can 
demonstrate  that  the  agency  is  procuring 
the  part  before  such  service  or  function  has 
been  performed  by  any  such  person: 

"(B)  to  any  of  the  contractor's  subsidiar- 
ies, affiliates,  parent  business  organizations, 
or  other  branches  of  the  same  business 
entity; 

"(C)  to  any  person  at  a  price  which  has 
been  substantially  discounted  below  the  fair 
market  or  regular  price  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  donation:  or 

"(D)  to  any  customer  located  outside  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  Except  in  the  case  of  an  offer  submit- 
ted with  a  written  statement  and  Justifica- 
tion under  subsection  (c)(2)  and  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d),  if  an  agency  uses 
procurement  procedures  other  than  com- 
petitive procedures  to  award  a  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  spare  or  repair  parts  to  a 
contractor  who  also  offers  such  parts  for 
sale  to  the  general  public,  the  price  charged 
the  United  States  for  such  parts  under  the 
contract  may  not  exceed  the  lowest  com- 


mercial price  charged  by  the  contractor  in 
sales  of  such  parts  to  the  general  public 
during  the  period  specified  in  subsection 
(cKl). 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  a  contractor  sub- 
mits an  offer  to  an  agency  to  enter  into  a 
(»ntract  for  the  supply  of  s[>are  or  repair 
parts  to  that  agency,  the  contract  is  to  be 
entered  into  under  procurement  procedures 
other  than  competitive  procurement  proce- 
dures, and  the  contractor  also  offers  such 
spare  or  repair  parts  to  the  general  public, 
then  the  contractor  shall  be  required— 

"(1)  to  certify  in  the  offer  that,  to  the  best 
of  the  contractor's  knowledge  and  belief, 
the  price  offered  does  not  exceed  the  lowest 
commercial  price  at  wiiich  the  contractor 
sold  such  parts  during  the  most  recent  regu- 
lar monthly,  quarterly,  or  other  longer 
period  for  which  sales  data  are  reasonably 
available:  or 

"(2)  to  submit  with  the  offer  a  written 
statement  specifying  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ference between  its  lowest  commercial  price 
for  the  parts  and  the  price  offered  and  pro- 
viding a  justification  for  that  difference. 

"(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  do  not  apply 
to  a  contract  awarded  by  an  agency  if  the 
contracting  officer  determines,  in  a  written 
finding  maintained  by  the  agency  for  at 
least  6  years,  that  the  use  of  the  price  oth- 
erwise required  by  subsection  (b)  for  such 
contract  is  not  appropriate  because  of— 

"(1)  national  security  considerations:  or 

"(2)  significant  differences  in  quantity, 
quality,  delivery,  or  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  contract  from  commercial  con- 
tract terms. 

"(e)(1)  In  order  to  verify  any  certificate  or 
statement  made  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c)  in  connection  with  a  contract  for 
the  supply  of  spare  or  repair  parts,  the  con- 
tracting officer  who  awards  the  contract  (or 
any  representative  of  the  contracting  officer 
who  Is  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) shall  have  the  right,  during  the 
period  specified  in  paragraph  (2),  to  exam- 
ine and  audit  all  records  of  sales  maintained 
by  or  for  the  contractor  that  are  directly 
pertinent  to  the  contractor's  sales  of  such 
spare  or  repair  parts  for  the  period  covered 
by  such  certificate  or  statement,  including 
any  books,  data,  or  other  documents  main- 
tained by  or  for  the  contractor  that  are  di- 
rectly pertinent  to  such  sales  records. 

"(2)  During  the  3-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  a  contractor  submits  a  certifi- 
cate or  statement  to  an  agency  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c).  the  contractor  shall  make 
available  to  the  contracting  officer  (or  his 
representative)  for  examination,  audit,  or 
reproduction  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph 
(I)  all  records,  books,  data,  and  documents 
referred  to  in  such  paragraph. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
quire a  contractor  to  disclose  or  submit  data 
relating  to  the  underlying  elements  of  the 
prices  of  commercial  products.". 

(b)  Temporahy  Exception  to  "Lowest 
Commercial  Price".— As  used  in  section 
2323  of  title  10.  United  States  Code  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section), 
during  the  1-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  implementation  of  such  section 
2323,  the  term  "lowest  commercial  price", 
with  respect  to  a  spare  or  repair  part  to  be 
supplied  by  a  contractor,  does  not  include 
the  price  for  which  the  contractor  sells  such 
part  to  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(c)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendment.- The  item 
relating  to  section  2323  in  the  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  begliming  of  chapter  137  of 
such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"2323.    Conunerclal    pricing    for   spare    or 
repair  parts.". 

SEC  M2.  REGULA'HONS  FOR  ALLOCATING  OVER- 
HEAD TO  PARTS  TO  WHICH  THE  CON- 
TRACTOR HAS  ADDED  LITTLE  VALUE 

Section  1245  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public  Law 
98-525;  98  SUt.  2609)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"regulations  POR  ALLOCATING  OVERHEAD  TO 
PARTS  TO  WHICH  THE  CONTRACTOR  HAS  ADDED 
LITTLE  VALUE. 

"Sec.  1245.  (a)  Not  later  than  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1987,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  manner  in  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  negotiates 
prices  for  supplies  to  be  obtained  through 
the  use  of  procedures  other  than  competi- 
tive procedures,  as  defined  in  section  4(6)  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U.S.C.  403(6)). 

"(b)  The  regulations  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall— 

"(1)  specify  the  incurred  overhead  a  con- 
tractor may  appropriately  allocate  to  sup- 
plies referred  to  in  such  subsection:  and 

"(2)  require  the  contractor  to  identify 
those  supplies  which  It  did  not  manufacture 
or  to  which  it  did  not  contribute  significant 
value. 

"(c)  The  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  Items 
of  supply  included  in  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts for  which  the  price  is  based  on  estab- 
lished catalog  or  market  prices  of  commer- 
cial items  sold  in  substantial  quantities  to 
the  general  public. 

■■(d)  This  section  does  not  require  the  sub- 
mission of  cost  or  pricing  data  not  otherwise 
required  by  law  to  be  submitted.". 

SEC  »«.  REPEAL  OF  COST  AND  PRICE  MANAGE- 
MENT PROVISIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2406  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  141 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2406. 

SEC  »M.  APPLICA'nON  OF  REQUIREMENTS  TO 
MARK  SUPPLIES  TO  IDENTIFY  SUP- 
PLIERS AND  SOURCES 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2384  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection  (c): 

"(c)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
items  of  supply  included  in  contracts  for 
which  the  price  Is  based  on  esUblished  cata- 
log or  market  prices  of  commercial  items 
sold  in  substantial  quantities  to  the  general 
public". 

(b)  Eptbctive  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SBC  MS.  procurement  OF  NONDEVELOPMENT 
fTEMS 

(a)  Priorttt  Requirement  por  Procure- 
ment OF  NONDEVELOPMENT  ITEMS.— (1)  Chap- 
ter 137  of  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 
"9  2325.  Procurement  of  nondevelopment  ilemi 

"(a)  In  this  section,  the  tenn  'nondevelop- 
ment  Item'  means— 

■■(1)  any  item  readily  available  in  the  com- 
mercial marketplace: 


"(2)  any  item  developed  and  in  use  by  an- 
other department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government;  or 

"(3)  any  item  described  in  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
which  requires  only  minor  modification  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
curing department  or  agency. 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  each  military  department,  and  the 
head  of  each  Defense  Agency,  when  procur- 
ing any  item  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable— 

"(1)  define  the  requirements  for  such  item 
so  that  nondevelopment  items  may  be  used 
to  fulfill  the  requirements;  and 

"(2)  fulfill  such  requirements  through  the 
prociirement  of  nondevelopment  Items 
rather  than  through  the  procurement  of 
items  made  or  manufactured  to  Department 
of  Defense  specifications. 

■•(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  desig- 
nate an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  be  responsible  for  ensur- 
ing the  effective  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

•■(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  subsection 
(b).". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  137  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
■'2325.     Procurement    of    nondevelopment 
items.". 

(b)  Designation  of  Responsible  Offi- 
cial.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make 
the  designation  required  by  section  2325(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section),  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(c)  Report.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress,  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  a  report  on  the  actions  that  have  been 
taken,  including  personnel  training  and 
changes  in  regulations  and  procurement 
procedures,  to  implement  the  requirements 
of  section  2325  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section). 

(2)  The  report  shall  include  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation  that  the  Sec- 
retary considers  desirable  to  increase  pro- 
curement of  nondevelopment  items  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SEC  W.  REQUIREMENTS  RELA'HNC  TO  OTHER 
IHAN  COMPETITIVE  PROCEDURES 

(a)  Contract  por  Property  or  Services.— 
Clause  (A)  of  section  2304(d)(1)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "that  demonstrates  a  unique  and  inno- 
vative concept"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"that,  in  the  case  of  a  product,  demon- 
strates a  unique  and  innovative  concept  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  service,  demonstrates  a 
unique  and  innovative  concept  or  a  unique 
capability.". 

(b)  Follow-On  Contracts.— Clause  (B)  of 
such  section  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■equipment"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "equipment,  or  the 
continued  provision  of  highly  specialized 
services,":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  services"  after  "such 
property"  in  subclause  (11). 

sec  ml.  evalua-non  factors  in  award  of 
contracts 

Section  2305(a)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  prescribing  the  evaluation  factors 
to  be  Included  in  each  soliclUtion  for  sealed 


bids  or  compeUUve  proposals,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  quality  of  the  services  to 
be  provided  (including  technical  capability, 
management  capability,  sind  prior  experi- 
ence of  the  offeror),  cost  or  price  factors, 
and  other  factors  should  be  clearly  estab- 
lished. If,  in  the  case  of  any  contract  to  be 
awarded  by  an  agency,  the  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  quality  of  the  services, 
rather  than  the  cost  or  price  factors  or 
other  factors.  Is  the  highest  priority,  the 
agency  should  reflect  that  determination 
through  appropriate  weighting  and  evalua- 
tion factors.". 

SEC  »48.  OFFSETS  FOR  (X>NTRACT  ADJUSTMENTS 
RELA'HNG  TO  DEFECTIVE  COST  AND 
PRICING  DATA 

Section    2306(fK2)    of    tiUe    10.    United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph  (B): 

"(B)  Cost  or  pricing  daU  include  only  that 
daU  which  are  factual  and  verifiable  and  do 
not  include  judgmental  daU.  No  judgmental 
daU  or  Intentional  undersUtement  of  cost 
or  pricing  daU  may  be  used  as  sin  offset  to 
an  adjustment  under  a  contract  provision 
required  by  subparagraph  (A).". 

Part  E— Miscellaneous  Procurement 
Policy  Matters 

sec  ml.  requirement  for  a  contractor  to 
inform  the  head  of  an  agency 
the  extent  to  which  the  (x)n- 
tracror  is  owned  or  controlled 
by  a  foreign  (wvernment  or 
agent  or  instrumentality  of  a 
foreign  (government 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  137  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code  (as  amended  by  section 
945(aKl)  of  this  Act),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§2326.  Disclosure  of  ownership  or  control  by 

foreign  gOTemment 

"The  head  of  an  agency  shall  require  a 
firm  that  submits  a  bid  or  proposal  In  re- 
sponse to  a  soliclUtion  described  In  section 
2305(aK  1 )  of  this  title  to  disclose  In  that  bid 
or  proposal,  on  the  basis  of  the  firm's  best 
Information  and  belief,  whether,  and  to 
wliat  extent,  all  or  any  part  of  such  firm  is 
owned  or  controlled  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  by  an  agent  or  Instrumentality  of  a 
foreign  government.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  Uble 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
(as  amended  by  section  945(a)(2)  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  item: 

"2326.  Disclosure  of  ownership  or  control  by 
foreign  government.". 

(c)  ErPEcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  sollclUtions  for  bids  and 
proposals  issued  under  chapter  137  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code)  on  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  «l.  FOREIGN  POUCY  AND  NA'HONAL  SECURI- 
TY CONSIDERATIONS  IN  DEFENSE 
CONTRACTING 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§  2408.  Foreign  policy  and  national  security  con- 
siderations in  defense  conU-acting 
"(aKl)  An  agency  named  In  clause  (1),  (2). 
(3).  or  (4)  of  section  2303(a)  of  this  title  may 
not  enter  into,  modify,  or  extend  a  contract 
under  chapter  137  of  this  tiUe  In  an  amount 
in  excess  of  $100,000  with  any  contractor 
owned  or  controlled,  in  whole  or  in  signifi- 
cant part,  by  a  foreign  government  or  an 
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agent  or  InstrumenUllty  of  %  foreign  gov- 
ernment If  the  he»d  of  the  agency  deter- 
mlnea  that  such  contract  (or  the  award, 
modification,  or  extension  of  such  contract) 
is  inconsistent  with  the  foreign  policy  or  na- 
tional security  objectives  of  the  United 
States.  Any  such  determination  shall  be 
made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
ofSUte. 

"(2)  In  making  a  determination  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  head  of  the  agency  shall 
consider,  among  other  things,  the  following: 

"(A)  The  relationship  of  the  United  States 
with  the  foreign  government  and  with  the 
agent  or  Instrumentality,  if  any,  of  a  foreign 
government  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  The  obligations  of  the  United  States 
under  international  iigreements. 

"(C)  The  extent  of  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  contractor  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  the  agent  or  Instrumentality. 

"(D)  Whether  proceeds  of  or  payments 
under  the  contract  or  proposed  contract  or 
information  which  would  be  made  available 
to  the  contractor  under  the  contract  could 
be  used  for  purposes  Inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  head  of  the  agency  shall  report 
to  Congress  regarding  his  determination  to 
deny  a  contract  award,  modification,  or  ex- 
tension under  the  authority  of  paragraph 
(1).  The  report  shall  identify  the  foreign 
government,  the  agent  (if  any)  or  instru- 
mentality (if  any)  of  such  foreign  govern- 
ment, the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  the 
reasons  for  denying  the  contract  award, 
modification,  or  extension. 

"(bKl)  Before  an  agency  referred  to  in 
subsection  (aKl)  enters  into,  modifies,  or  ex- 
tends a  contract  with  a  contractor  owned  or 
controlled,  in  whole  or  in  significant  part, 
by  a  foreign  government  (or  an  agent  or  in- 
strumentality of  a  foreign  government)  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  determined,  pur- 
suant to  section  6(j)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  240S(J)), 
has  repeatedly  provided  support  for  acts  of 
international  terrorism,  the  head  of  the 
agency  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  proposed  contract,  modification,  or  ex- 
tension, as  the  case  may  be.  The  head  of  the 
agency  shall  include  In  such  report  the  iden- 
tity of  the  foreign  government,  agent,  or  in- 
strumentality, as  the  case  may  be,  the 
nature  of  the  contract,  modification,  or  ex- 
tension, as  the  case  may  be.  the  extent  of 
ownership  or  control  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment, agent,  or  instrumentality,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  agency  entering  into,  modi- 
fying, or  extending  the  contract. 

"(2)  After  the  head  of  an  agency  has  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  with  regard  to  a  contractor, 
the  head  of  the  agency  is  not  required  to 
submit  an  additional  report  before  entering 
Into  any  subsequent  contract  with  such  con- 
tractor or  before  modifying  or  extending  a 
contract  with  such  contractor  unless  the  in- 
formation required  to  be  reported  by  such 
paragraph  Is  materially  different  from  the 
information  previously  submitted. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  shall  pre- 
acribe  regulations  to  carry  out  this  section. 
SecUon  23  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment PoUcy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  418b)  shaU  not 
apply  to  such  regulations.". 

(b)  CoifroRMiHG  AjfEHSMKHT.— The  table 
of  aectlons  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  141 


(c)  EmcnvK  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  contracts  awarded,  modified,  or 
extended  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SEC  Kl.  RIGHTS  RELATING  TO  THE  USE.  RELEASE, 
AND  DISCLOSURE  OP  TECHNICAL 
DATA 

(a)  Rights  in  Technical  Data.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  2320  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aHl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  define  the  legiti- 
mate interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  in  technical 
data  pertaining  to  a  product  or  process. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  included  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  pre- 
scribed as  part  of  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation.  Such  regulations  may  not 
impair  any  right  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  contractor  or  subcontractor  with  re- 
spect to  patents  or  copyrights  or  any  other 
right  in  technical  daU  otherwise  established 
by  law. 

'(2)  Such  regulations  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  is  developed  by  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor exclusively  with  Federal  funds,  the 
United  SUtes  shall  have  the  unlimited  right 
to  use.  release,  or  disclose  technical  data 
pertaining  to  the  product  or  process. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  is  developed  by  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor exclusively  at  private  expense,  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  may  limit  the 
right  of  the  government  to  use,  for  other 
than  internal  operations  and  maintenance 
purpose,  release,  or  disclose  to  persons  out- 
side the  Government  technical  data  pertain- 
ing to  the  product  or  process. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B), 
the  Government  may  use,  release,  or  dis- 
close technical  data  pertaining  to  a  product 
or  process  to  persons  outside  the  Govern- 
ment if  such  tecimical  data  is  otherwise 
publicly  available  or  if— 
"(1)  such  use,  release,  or  disclosure— 
"(I)  is  necessary  for  emergency  repair  and 
overhaul;  or 

"(II)  is  a  use.  release,  or  disclosure  to  a 
foreign  government  that  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  is  required  for  evalua- 
tionai  or  informational  purposes; 

"(11)  such  use,  release,  or  disclosure  is 
made  subject  to  a  prohibition  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  data  is  released  or  dis- 
closed may  not  further  use.  release,  or  dis- 
close such  data;  and 

"(ill)  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  as- 
serting the  restriction  is  notified  of  such 
use.  release,  or  disclosure. 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  is  developed  in  part  with  Federal  funds 
and  in  part  at  private  expense,  rights  in 
technical  data  pertaining  to  such  product  or 
process  shall  be  negotiated  as  early  in  the 
acquisition  process  as  practicable  (prefer- 
ably during  contract  negotiations),  based 
upon  consideration  of  the  following  factors: 
"(1)  The  statement  of  congressional  policy 
and  objectives  in  section  200  of  title  35.  the 
statement  of  purposes  in  section  2(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  of  1982  (15  U.S.C.  638  note),  and  the 
declaration  of  policy  in  section  2  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  631). 
"(U)  The  interest  of  the  United  SUtes  in 


vate  expense  items  for  uae  by  the  Govem- 
ment. 

"(E)  A  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or  a 
prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
that  develops  a  product  or  process  exclusive- 
ly at  private  expense  may  not  be  required, 
as  a  condition  of  being  responsive  to  a  solici- 
tation or  as  a  condition  for  the  award  of  a 
contract,  to  sell  or  otherwise  relinquish  to 
the  United  SUtes  any  rights  in  technical 
daU  that  would  permit  the  use  by,  or  re- 
lease or  disclosure  of,  such  daU  to  persons 
outside  the  Government  except  under  the 
conditions  described  In  paragraph  (2KC). 

"(P)  The  Secretary  of  E>efense  may— 

"(i)  negotiate  with  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor to  contract  for  the  acquisition  of 
rights  in  technical  daU  pertaining  to  a 
product  or  process  developed  by  such  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  exclusively  at  pri- 
vate expense  if  necessary  to  develop  alterna- 
tive sources  of  supply  and  manufacture;  or 

"(11)  agree  to  limit  rights  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  technical  daU  pertaining  to  a 
product  or  process  developed  entirely  or  in 
part  with  Federal  funds  if  the  United  SUtes 
receives  a  royalty-free  license  to  use,  re- 
lease, or  disclose  the  daU  for  purposes  of 
the  United  SUtes  (Including  purposes  of 
competitive  procurement). 

"(2)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation'  means  the  single 
system  of  Government-wide  procurement 
regulations  as  defined  in  section  4(4)  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act 
(41  U.S.C.  403(4)).". 

(b)  Validation  or  Proprietary  Data  Re- 
strictions.—Section  2321  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  Inserting  ",  at 
any  time  before  the  end  of  the  3-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  final  payment  Is 
made  on  the  contract,"  after  "may  review"; 
and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "specific"  after  "sUte 
the"  in  clause  (1);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
claused); 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(3)  sUte  that  evidence  of  acceptance  by 
any  Federal  agency  of  a  restriction  identical 
to  the  asserted  restriction  within  the  3-year 
period  preceding  the  challenge  shall  serve 
as  Justification  for  the  asserted  restriction 
if- 

"(A)  the  acceptance  occurred  after  a 
review  of  the  accepted  restriction  under  this 
section;  and 

"(B)  the  accepted  restriction  was  asserted 
by  the  same  contractor  or  subcontractor  to 
whom  such  notice  is  being  provided.". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
1202  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  1985  (10  U.S.C.  2301  note),  is 
timended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

(d)  Deadline  for  Revision  op  Reoitla- 
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SEC  H4.  GOALS  FOR  INCREASED  USE  OP  MUl<- 
TIYEAR  C»NTRACTING  AUTHORITY  IN 
FISCAL  YEAR  IMS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  take  appropriate  actions  to 
ensure  that  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
creases the  use  of  multlyear  contracting  au- 
thority in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  MuLTiYEAH  Procurement  Goal.— The 
total  amount  obligated  under  multlyear  con- 
tracts (authorized  by  section  2306(h)  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code)  for  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  program  eligible  for 
multlyear  contracting  during  fiscal  year 
1988  should  be  an  amount  that  is  not  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  obllgational  au- 
thority used  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  procurement  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment during  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Apportionment  op  Goal.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  specify  the  percentage 
of  obllgational  authority  of  each  military 
department  and  Defense  Agency  that  is  to 
be  used  for  multlyear  contracts  to  achieve 
the  goal  prescribed  in  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Baseline  Report.— Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1.  1987,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  a  written 
report  which  contains  (1)  a  list  of  all  pro- 
curement programs  which  the  SecreUry  de- 
termines to  be  Defense  SAR  procurement 
programs  eligible  for  multlyear  contracting, 
(2)  the  SecreUry's  assessment  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  the  multlyear  pro- 
curement goal  prescribed  in  subsection  (b), 
and  (3)  whether  the  Secretary  expects  to 
achieve  the  goal  prescribed  In  subsection  (b) 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and,  if  the  Secretary 
does  not  expect  to  achieve  such  goal,  the 
reasons  why  such  goal  will  not  be  achieved. 

(e)  Definitions.- As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "sar"  means  Selected  Acqui- 
sition Report  as  defined  in  section 
139a(b)(l)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "Defense  procurement  pro- 
gram eligible  for  multlyear  contracting" 
means  a  procurement  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (A)  which  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  clauses  (A)  through  (F)  of  sec- 
tion 2306(H)(1)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  (B)  under  which  production  of 
fully  configured  end  items  is  planned  for  a 
period  exceeding  3  fiscal  years. 

TITLE  X— DEPARTMEfJT  OF  DEFENSE 
EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY  MATTERS 
SEC  I  ML  SHORT  TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Efficiency  and  Economy 
Act  of  1986". 

SEC  IMT  APPUCATION  OP  THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 
TO  mUTARY  CONSTRUCTION  CON- 
TRACTS 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  re- 
lating to  the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  on  public  buildings  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
March  3,  1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a(a)),  common- 
ly known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or.  in  the  case  of  con- 
tracts awarded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, every  contract  in  excess  of  $250,000" 
after  "$2,000"  in  the  first  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 


teration,  or  repair  Into  contracts  of  less 
than  $250,000  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  application  of  this  Act  to  such  con- 
tracts.". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  solicl- 
Utions  for  bids  or  proposals  made  on  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  lOOX  INCREASE  IN  THRESHOLD  APPLICABLE 
TO  STATUTORY  CONTRACTING-OUT 
PROCEDURES 

(a)  In  General.— Section  502(d)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1981  (10  U.S.C.  2304  note)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "40  or  fewer"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "50  or  fewer". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1. 1987. 

SEC.  IM4.  CX)NTRACTINC  OUT  THE  PERFORMANCE 
OF  CERTAIN  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE FUNCTIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  and  except  as  provid- 
ed In  subsection  (b).  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shall  procure  from  a  private  sector 
source  each  supply  and  service  necessary  for 
or  beneficial  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Department's  authorized  functions  (other 
than  military  functions  performed  by  the 
military  departments)  if  a  private  sector 
source  can  provide  such  supply  or  service  to 
the  Department  at  a  cost  that  is  lower  than 
the  cost  at  which  the  Department  can  pro- 
vide the  same  supply  or  service. 

(b)  Exceptions.— (1)  Subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to— 

(A)  fireflghting  functions  untU  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  and  such  functions  may  not 
be  contracted  out  to  the  private  sector 
before  that  date;  or 

(B)  core  logistics  functions— 

(1)  identified  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  section  307  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1985  (Public 
Law  98-525;  98  SUt.  2514);  or 

(11)  specified  in  section  1231  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986 
(Public  Law  99-145;  99  SUt.  731). 

(2)  The  prohibition  on  contracting  out 
flrefighting  functions  before  September  30, 
1987.  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  contract  described  in  section 
1221(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1984  (Public  Law  98-94;  97 
SUt.  691). 

(c)  Reports.— Not  later  than  January  15, 
1987,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  United  SUtes  Fire  Ad- 
ministration shall  each  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  a  report 
on  the  contracting  out  of  flrefighting  func- 
tions. Including  the  following  information: 

(1)  Standards  required  to  perform  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  flrefighting  functions,  for  ac- 
tivities performed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel  and  by  private  contract. 

(2)  Determinations  of  those  activities 
within  the  fireflghting  function  that  are  in- 
herently governmental  and  those  that  are 
not. 

(3)  A  cost  estimate  of  the  savings.  If  any, 
over  a  five-year  period  that  would  be  real- 
ized from  contracting  out  those  activities 
within  the  flrefighting  function  not  deter- 
mined to  be  inherently  governmental. 

SEC  IMS.  REALISTIC  AND  FAIR  COST  COMPARI- 
SONS IN  DETERMINA-nONS  RELATING 
TO  CONTRACTING  OUT  THE  PERFORM- 
ANCE OF  CERTAIN  DEPARTMENT  OF 
nEFENSE  FUNCTIONS 


fense  function  on  the  basis  of  a  compartaon 
of  the  costs  of  procuring  supplies  or  aervicea 
from  such  sources  with  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing the  same  supplies  or  services  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  ensure  that  all  costs  consid- 
ered. Including  the  costs  of  quality  assur- 
ance, technical  monitoring  of  the  perform- 
ance of  such  function,  liability  Insurance, 
employee  retirement  and  disability  benefits, 
and  all  other  overhead  costs,  are  realistic 
and  fair. 
TITLE  XI— NA-nONAL  DEFENSE  STOCKPILE 

SEC.  lltl.  EXTENSION  OF  PROHIBmON  ON  REDUC- 
TIONS IN  STOCKPILE  (K>ALS 

Section  1612(a)(1)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public 
Law  99-145;  99  SUt.  776),  as  amended  by 
striking  out  'October  I,  1986"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "April  1. 1987". 

SEC  IIM.  SPECIAL  AUTHORIZA'HON  FOR  DISPOSAL 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 5(bK2)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  (60  U.S.C. 
98d(b)(2)),  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  of  materials  currently 
held  in  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  (es- 
Ublished  by  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUing  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  98b)),  that  are  hereby  determined  to 
be  excess  to  the  current  requirements  of  the 
stockpile: 
Aluminum  Oxide.  K.Q ....    5,700  stiort  tons 

Antimony 1.500  short  tons 

Bismuth 136.000  pounds 

Cadmium 265,000  pounds 

Diamonds,        Industrial    1,135,000  carats 

Stone. 
Graphite.  Malagasy  C.F .    1,000  short  tons 

Iodine 800.000  pounds 

Lead 30,000  short  tons 

Manganese,         Battery    2,500  short  dry  tons 

Grade  NaturaL 

Manganese,  Ore 50.000  short  dry  tons 

Manganese.   Electrolytic    1,000  short  tons 

Metal. 

Mercury 3,700  flasks 

Mica,  Muscovite  Film 3,000  pounds 

Mica.    Muscovite    Split-    262.000  pounds 

tings. 
Mica.   Phlogoplte   Split-    100,000  pounds 

tings. 

Nickel 3.750  short  tons 

Rutile 10.300  short  dry  ton* 

Silicon  Carbide 7,600  short  tons 

Silver  (Coinage  Program   3,000,000  troy  ounces 

Only). 

Tannin,  Chestnut 1,000  long  tons 

Tannin,  Quebracho 4.000  long  tons 

Thorium  Nitrate 10,000  pounds 

Tin 4.000  metric  tons 

Titanium.  Non-Stockpile   900  short  tons 

Grade. 

Tungsten 1,900.000      i>ounds      of 

tungsten  metal  equiva- 
lent 
Zinc 33.750  short  tons 

(2)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
may  not  dispose  of  any  quantity  of  any  ma- 
terial under  subsection  (a)  If  the  disposal 
would  cause  the  total  receipts  from  dispos- 
als made  under  such  subsection  to  exceed 
$120,000,000. 

SBC  llM,  AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  APPROPRlA"nON8 

(a)  In  General.— Notwithstanding  section 
5(aK2)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Iteteri- 
als  Stock  PUing  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98d(a)(2)), 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$120,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  strategic  and  critical  materi- 
als  for  the  National  Defense  StockpUe. 

(b)  Acquisition  of  Germanium.— The  Ad- 
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appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
in  this  section  or  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 6<c)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  PlUng  Act  (50  U^.C.  98e<c)). 

8K.  UM.  KXTSNSION  OF  USES  OF  8TOCKPILS 
TUANSACnON  FUND 

Parasraph  (2)  of  secUon  9<b)  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(60  U^.C.  98h(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  Subject  to  section  5<aKl).  moneys 
covered  into  the  fund  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  available  for  the  following  purposes 
when  appropriated  therefor 

"(A)  The  acquisition  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  under  section  6<aKl). 

"(B)  Transportation,  storage,  and  other 
incidental  expenses  related  to  such  acquisi- 
tion. 

"(C)  Development  of  current  specifica- 
tions of  stockpile  materials  and  the  upgrad- 
ing of  existing  stockpile  materials  to  meet 
ctirrent  specifications  ( including  transporta- 
tion, when  economical,  related  to  such  up- 
grading). 

"(D)  Testing  and  quality  studies  of  stock- 
pile materials. 

"(E)  Studying  future  material  and  mobili- 
sation requirements  for  the  stockpile. 

"(F)  Other  reasonable  requirements  for 
management  of  the  stockpile.". 

SKc  iitLDgriNrnoN 

As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  "National 
Defense  Stockpile"  has  the  meaning  provid- 
ed In  section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Oitlcal 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98b). 

SEC  IIM.  CONVERSION  OF  CHBOMIUM  AND  MAN- 
GANESE ORE  TO  HIGH  CARBON  FER- 
ROCHROMIUM  AND  HIGH  CARBON 
FERROMANGANBSE 

(a)  Ik  GntXRAL.— During  fiscal  year  1987 
and  during  each  of  the  six  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  obtain  bids  from  domestic  produc- 
ers of  high  carbon  ferrochromium  and  of 
high  carbon  ferromanganese  and  award  con- 
tracts for  the  conversion  of  chromium  and 
manganese  ores  held  in  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  into  high  carbon  ferrochro- 
mium and  high  carbon  ferromanganese,  re- 
spectively. 

(b)  Stockpiu  GoAis.— (1)  Contracts 
awarded  under  subsection  (a)  shall  provide 
for  the  addition  of  not  less  than  53.500 
short  tons  of  high  carbon  ferrochromium 
and  67.500  short  tons  of  high  carbon  ferro- 
manganese to  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 

(2)  If,  in  any  fiscal  year  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  minimum  quality  of  high 
carbon  ferrochromium  or  high  carbon  ferro- 
manganese to  be  added  to  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile,  as  prescribed  in  paragraph 
(1),  is  not  met.  the  quantity  of  such  material 
to  be  added  to  such  stockpile  in  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
quantity  of  the  deficiency. 

(c)  SBm-TKAR  Mnnatnu  Quantttixs.— 
The  total  quantiUes  of  high  carbon  ferroch- 
romium and  high  carbon  ferromanganese  to 
be  added  to  the  NaUonal  Defense  StockpUe 
over  the  seven  fiscal  years  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  High  carbon  ferrochnanium.  374.000 
short  tons. 

(2)  High  carbon  ferromanganese,  472,000 
abort  tons. 

(d)  In  this  section,  the  term  "National  De- 
fense SUx^ile"  means  the  stockpUe  provid- 
ed for  in  secUon  4  of  the  Strategic  and  OiU- 
cal  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (SO  D.S.C. 
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TITLE  XII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC    ini.   AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  (HVIUAN  PAY  AND  CONTINCEN- 
aES 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  In  addition  to  other 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  In 
this  Act,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary— 

(1)  for  unbudgeted  increases  in  fuel  costs; 

(2)  for  unbudgeted  increases  as  a  result  of 
inflation  in  the  cost  of  activities  authorized 
in  this  Act;  and 

(3)  for  unbudgeted  amounts  for  salary, 
pay,  retirement,  and  other  employee  bene- 
fits  authorized  by  law  for  civilian  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  whose  com- 
pensation is  provided  for  by  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  In  this  Act. 

SEC  IMI.  DATES  FOR  REPORTING  ON  UNOBLIGAT- 
ED BAI.ANCES 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1407  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145:  99  SUt.  745),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  SoBMissioN  or  Reports.— The  reports 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  each  year 
not  later  than  March  1,  April  25,  and  Sep- 
tember 1.". 

SEC  izn.  SELECTED  ACQUISmON  REPORTS 

(a)  Revision  or  Rkportinc  Requirx- 
MXirrs.— Section  139a  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)(3)  the  following  new  sentence:  "When 
the  appropriated  funds  and  quantities  differ 
from  those  programmed,  the  procurement 
unit  cost  will  be  revised  to  reflect  the  appro- 
priated amounts."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (aK4),  by  striking  out 
"$2,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$40,000,000": 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)(2KA).  by  striking  out 
"5"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (b)(2)(B),  by  striking  out 
"three-month"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"six-month"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  Each  Selected  Acquisition  Report  for 
the  first  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  de- 
signed to  provide  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  information  such 
Committees  need  to  perform  their  oversight 
functions.  No  change  In  the  content  of  the 
Selected  Acquisition  Report  from  the  con- 
tent as  reported  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
previous  year  may  be  made  until  appropri- 
ate officials  of  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
have  consulted  with  such  Committees  re- 
garding the  proposed  changes."; 

(6)  in  subsection  (cK3KC).  by  Inserting 
"which  is  produced  at  a  rate  of  six  units  or 
more  per  year,"  after  "report,"  In  the 
matter  preceding  subclause  (I);  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Total  program  reporting  under  this 
section  shall  apply  without  exception  to  a 
program  when  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  such  acquisition  program  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  made  the  deci- 
sion to  proceed  to  fuU-scskle  engineering  de- 
velopment on  such  program.  Reporting  may 
be  limited  to  the  development  program 
before  a  Department  of  Defense  decision  is 
made  to  proceed  to  full-scale  engineering  de- 
velopment, subject  to  approval  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  limited 
report  under  this  subsection  shall  include: 

"(1)  The  same  information,  in  detail  and 
summarized  form,  as  Is  provided  in  reports 
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submitted    under    subsections    (cKl)    and 
(cK3)  of  section  139  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Reasons  for  any  change  in  the  devel- 
opment cost  and  schedule. 

"(3)  The  major  contracts  under  the  devel- 
opment program  and  the  reasons  for  any 
cost  or  schedule  variances  under  those  con- 
tracte  since  the  last  Selected  Acquisition 
Report. 

"(4)  The  completion  status  of  the  develop- 
ment program  (A)  expressed  as  a  percentage 
that  the  number  of  years  for  which  funds 
have  been  appropriated  for  the  develop- 
ment program  Is  of  the  number  of  years  for 
which  It  is  planned  that  funds  will  be  appro- 
priated for  the  program,  and  (B)  expressed 
as  the  percentage  that  the  amount  of  funds 
that  have  been  appropriated  for  the  devel- 
opment program  Is  of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  which  it  is  planned  will  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  program. 

"(5)  Program  highlights  since  the  last  Se- 
lected Acquisition  Report. 

"(6)  Other  Information  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  considers  appropriate. 
The  submission  requirements  for  quarterly 
Selected  Acquisition  Reports  for  develop- 
ment programs  shall  be  governed  by  the 
same  criteria  as  for  quarterly  Selected  Ac- 
quisition Reports  for  total  program  report- 
ing.". 

(b)  Unit  Cost  Reports.— Section  139b  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  "(exclud- 
ing Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays)" 
after  "days"  each  time  It  appears  in  the 
second  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Reporting  under  this  section  shall 
not  apply  If  a  program  has  received  a  limit- 
ed reporting  waiver  under  section  139a(h)  of 
this  title.". 

(c)  ErrecTivK  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1.  1987. 

SEC.   IIM.   extension  OF   EXEMPTION   FOR  DOD 
POLYGRAPH  TEST  PROGRAM 

Section  1221(e)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law 
99-145:  99  SUt.  727),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (2),  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  such  clause;  — ^  -'' 

(2)  in  clause  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "cryptologic "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "cryptographic";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(4)  to  any  polygraph  examination  con- 
ducted under  the  authorization  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  August  31, 
1982,  on  a  person  who  is  participating  in  a 
national  program— 

"(A)  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  collec- 
tion of  specialized  Intelligence  through  re- 
connaissance; 

"(B)  which  is  under  the  purview  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence;  and 

"(C)  for  which  a  polygraph  examination 
was  esUbllshed  on  or  before  October  1, 
1985.  as  a  condition  for  participation  in  such 
program. 

The  number  of  examinations  that  may  be 
conducted  pursuant  to  such  authorization  in 
fiscal  year  1987  may  not  exceed  the  number 
conducted  pursuant  to  such  authorization 
in  fiscal  year  1986.". 


SEC  ItW.  MODERNIZATION  OF  DEFENSE  CAPABILI- 
TIES OF  COUNTRIES  OF  NATO'S 
SOUTHERN  FLANK 

(a)  Authority  To  Transfer  Equipment.— 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
and  subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  President 
may  transfer  to  those  member  nations  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  on  the  southern  flank  of  NATO 
which  are  eligible  for  United  States  security 
assistance  and  which  are  integrated  into 
NATO's  military  structure  such  defense 
equipment  as  the  President  determines  nec- 
essary to  help  modernize  the  defense  capa- 
bilities of  such  nations.  Such  equipment 
may  be  transferred  without  cost  to  the  re- 
cipient nations. 

(b)  Limitations  on  TuAwsnERS.- The 
President  may  transfer  defense  equipment 
under  this  section  only  if — 

(1)  the  equipment  is  drawn  from  existing 
stoclu  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(2)  no  funds  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  procurement  of  defense 
equipment  are  expended  In  connection  with 
the  transfer;  and 

(3)  the  President  determines  that  the 
transfer  of  the  equipment  will  not  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(C)   NOTIFICATION  TO  COMMrlTKES  OF  CON- 

ORESS.— The  President  may  not  transfer  de- 
fense equipment  under  this  section  until— 

(1)  he  has  notified  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  proposed  transfer 
and  included  In  such  notification  a  certifica- 
tion of  the  need  for  the  transfer  and  an  as- 
sessment of  the  Impact  of  the  transfer  on 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  a  period  of  30  days  has  elapsed  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  such  notification  is 
received  by  the  committees  named  in  clause 
(1). 

(d)  Definition.— In  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "member  nations  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  on  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO"  means  Greece. 
Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Turkey. 

SEC.  IMS.  NATO  COOPERATIVE  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT 
AGREEMENTS 

(a)  General  Authority.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  enter  into  bilateral  or  multi- 
lateral Weapon  System  Partnership  Agree- 
ments with  one  or  more  governments  of 
other  member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  cooperative  logistics  sup- 
port for  the  armed  forces  of  the  countries 
which  are  parties  to  the  agreements.  Such 
agreements  may  Include  provision  for  the 
transfer  of  logistics  support,  supplies,  and 
services  by  the  United  SUtes  to  the  NATO 
Maintenance  and  Supply  Organization  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  logistics  support,  sup- 
plies, and  services  by  the  United  SUtes  from 
such  organization. 

(b)  AUTHORITT      of      SECRETARY      OF      DE- 

porsK.— Under  the  terms  of  a  Weapon 
System  Partnership  Agreement  entered  Into 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may— 

(1)  agree  that  the  NATO  Maintenance 
and  Supply  Organization  may  make  con- 
tracts for  supply  and  acquisition  of  logistics 
support  in  Europe  for  requirements  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  procedures  of  that  or- 
ganization governing  such  supply  and  acqui- 
sition are  appropriate;  and 

(2)  share  the  costs  of  set-up  charges  of  fa- 
cilities for  use  by  the  NATO  Maintenance 


and  Supply  Organization  to  provide  cooper- 
ative logistics  support  and  share  in  the  costs 
of  esUbllshlng  a  revolving  fund  for  Initial 
acquisition  and  replenishment  of  supply 
stocks  to  be  used  by  the  NATO  BCainte- 
nance  and  Supply  Organization  to  provide 
cooperative  logistics  support. 

(c)  Srarinc  of  Administrative  Ex- 
penses.—Each  Weapon  System  Partnership 
Agreement  shall  provide  for  joint  manage- 
ment by  the  participating  nations  and  for 
the  equlUble  sharing  of  the  administrative 
costs  Incident  to  such  agreement. 

(d)  Appucation  op  Chapter  137.— Except 
as  provided  in  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
chapter  137  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  apply  to  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  acquisition  of 
logistics  support  under  a  Weapon  System 
Partnership  Agreement. 

(e)  Application  op  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.— The  transfer  of  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  to  the  NATO  Maintenance 
and  Supply  Organization  for  the  purposes 
of  a  Weapon  System  Partnership  Agree- 
ment shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2751  etseq.). 

(f)  StrppLEMENTAL  AuTHORiTT.— The  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
this  section  Is  In  addition  to  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  chapter  138  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  or  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law. 

(g)  Definition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "Weapon  System  Partner- 
ship Agreement"  means  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  one  or  more 
other  NATO  nations  participating  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  NATO  Maintenance  and 
Supply  Organization,  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  such  Mainte- 
nance and  Supply  Organization,  for  the 
common  logistic  support  of  a  specific 
weapon  system  common  to  the  participating 
nations. 

SEC.  1Z«7.  (IMPERATIVE  PROJECTS 

(a)  Arms  Export  Control  Act.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2767)  Is  amended— 

(A)  In  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ",  in  the  case  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization or  with  one  or  more  member  coun- 
tries of  that  Organization,"  after  "project"  " 
in  paragraph  ( 1 ); 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(III)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(Iv)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  the  term  'cooperative  project'.  In  the 
case  of  an  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (J),  means  a  Jointly  managed  ar- 
rangement, described  in  a  written  agree- 
ment among  the  parties,  which  is  undertak- 
en in  order  to  enhance  the  ongoing  multina- 
tional effort  of  the  participants  to  Improve 
the  conventional  defense  capabilities  of  the 
participants  and  which  provides— 

"(A)  for  one  or  more  of  the  other  partici- 
pants to  share  with  the  United  SUtes  the 
coste  of  research  on  and  development,  test- 
ing, evaluation,  or  joint  production  (includ- 
ing follow-on  support)  of  certain  defense  ar- 
ticles; 

"(B)  for  concurrent  production  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  in  the  country  of  another 
participant  of  a  defense  article  jointly  devel- 
oped In  accordance  with  subparagraph  (A); 
or 

"(C)  for  procurement  by  the  United  SUtes 
of  a  defense  article  or  defense  service  from 


another  participant  to  the  agreement;  and": 
and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(J)  The  President  may  enter  into  a  coop- 
erative project  agreement  with  any  friendly 
foreign  country  not  a  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  under  the 
same  general  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  such 
an  agreement  with  one  or  more  member 
countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization if  the  President  determines  that 
the  cooperative  project  agreement  with 
such  country  would  be  In  the  foreign  policy 
or  national  security  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes.". 

(2)  The  section  heading  for  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  27.  Authority  of  Prxsidert  To 
Enter  Into  Cooperative  Projects  With 
Friendly  Foreign  Countries.—". 

(b)  Title  10,  United  States  Code.— (1) 
Section  2407  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (aHl),  by  striking  out 
"North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (cK2),  by  striking  out 
"NATO"; 

(C)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(e),  by  striking  out  ""NATO"  each  place  It 
appears;  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"8  2407.  Acquisition  of  defense  equipment  under 
cooperative  project!". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  141  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section 
2407  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"2407.    Acquisition   of   defense   equipment 
imder  cooperative  projects.". 

SEC    IMS.    ACQUISmON    AND    CROSS-SERVICING 
AGREEMENTS 

(a)  Authority  To  Enter  Into  Agreements 
With  Countries  Outside  Europe.— Section 
2341  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"8  2341.   Authority   to   acquire   logistic   rapport, 

rapplies,  and  lerrices  for  armed  forca  of  the 

United    State*    deployed    ouUide    the    United 

States 

"Subject  to  section  2343  of  this  title  and 
subject  to  the  availablUty  of  appropriatlona. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 

'"(1)  acquire  from  the  Govemmente  of 
North  Atlantic  "Treaty  Organization  coun- 
tries and  from  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization subsidiary  bodies  logistic  support, 
supplies,  and  services  for  elemenU  of  the 
armed  forces  deployed  in  Europe  and  adja- 
cent waters;  and 

"(2)  acquire  from  any  government  not  a 
member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization in  which  armed  forces  of  the 
United  SUtes  are  deployed,  or  are  to  be  de- 
ployed, logistic  support,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices for  elements  of  the  armed  forces  de- 
ployed (or  to  be  deployed)  in  such  country 
or  In  the  military  region  in  which  such 
country  is  l<x»ted  if  such  country— 

"'(A)  has  a  defense  alliance  with  the 
United  SUtes; 

"'(B)  permits  the  sUtioning  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  In 
such  country  or  the  homeportlng  of  Naval 
vessels  of  the  United  SUtes  In  such  country: 

"(C)  has  agreed  to  pre-posltion  materiel  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  such  country;  or 
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"(D)  serves  as  the  host  country  to  military 
exercises  which  include  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  or  permits  other  military 
operations  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  In  such  country.". 

(b)  Cross-Skrvicing  Agrkemehts.— Section 
3343  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"IZMT  CROSS-SERVICING  AGREEMENTS 

"(a)  Subject  to  section  3343  of  this  title 
and  to  the  availability  of  appropriations, 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 

"(1)  enter  into  agreements  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization country  and  with  any  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  subsidiary  body 
under  which  the  United  SUtes  agrees  to 
provide  logistic  support,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices to  military  forces  of  such  country  or 
subsidiary  body  deployed  in  Europe  and  ad- 
jacent waters  in  return  for  the  reciprocal 
provision  of  logistic  support,  supplies,  and 
services  by  such  country  or  subsidiary  body 
to  elements  of  the  armed  forces  deployed  in 
Europe  and  adjacent  waters; 

"(3)  enter  into  agreements  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  country  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  which  is  not  a  member 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
under  which  the  United  States  agrees  to 
provide  logistic  support,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices to  the  armed  forces  of  such  country  in 
return  for  the  reciprocal  provision  of  logis- 
tic support,  supplies,  and  services  by  such 
country  to  elements  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  deployed  in  such  country 
or  in  the  military  region  in  wliich  such 
country  is  located;  and 

"(3)  enter  into  agreements  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  country  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  or  (3)  under  which  the  United 
States  agrees  to  provide  logistic  support, 
supplies,  and  services  to  the  armed  forces  of 
such  country  in  return  for  the  reciprocal 
provision  of  support,  supplies,  and  services 
for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
from  such  country  while  the  armed  forces 
of  such  country  are  sUtioned  in  North 
America  or  are  performing  military  exer- 
cises or  training  in  North  America. 

"(b)  A  country  may  not  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  cross-servicing 
agreements  under  this  section  unless  the 
Secretary,  after  consulUtion  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  has  determined  that  the 
designation  of  such  country  for  such  pur- 
pose is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  use 
the  authority  of  this  chapter  to  procure 
from  any  foreign  government  as  a  routine 
or  normal  source  any  goods  or  services  rea- 
sonably available  from  United  States  com- 
mercial sources. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  ensure  that  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  chapter  are  free  from  self-dealing,  brib- 
ery, and  conflict  of  interests.". 

(c)  Mrbods  of  Pathxht.— Section  3344(b) 
of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "or 
other  foreign  country"  after  "country"  in 
the  material  preceding  subparagraph  (A); 
and 

(3)  tn  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "or 
other  foreign  country"  after  "country". 

(d)  LlQUntATIOR  OP  ACCKDXS  C^XIDrTS  AlfS 

L1ABIUTIK8.— Section  3345  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Credits"  at 
the  beginning  of  such  section;  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
subsection: 

■(b)  Payment-in-kind  or  exchange  entitle- 
ments shall  be  satisfied  within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  logistic 
support,  supplies,  or  services.". 

(e)  Limitations  on  Amounts  That  May 
Be  Obligated  or  Accrued  by  the  United 
States.— Section  2347  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Except  during  a  period  of  active  hos- 
tilities in  the  military  region  affecting  a 
country  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  but  with 
which  the  United  States  has  one  or  more  ac- 
quisition or  cross-servicing  agreements,  the 
total  amount  of  reimbursable  liabilities  that 
the  United  States  may  accrue  under  this 
chapter  (before  the  computation  of  offset- 
ting balances)  with  such  country  may  not 
exceed  $10,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  and  of 
such  amount  not  more  than  $2,500,000  in  li- 
abilities may  be  accrued  for  the  acquisition 
of  supplies  (other  than  petroleum,  oils,  and 
lubricants).  The  $10,000,000  limiution  speci- 
fied in  this  paragraph  is  in  addition  to  the 
limitation  specified  in  paragraph  (1)."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(b)";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  Except  during  a  period  of  active  hos- 
tilities in  the  mUitary  region  affecting  a 
country  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  the 
total  amount  of  reimbursable  credits  that 
the  United  States  may  accrue  under  this 
chapter  from  such  country  (before  compu- 
tation of  offsetting  balances)  may  not 
exceed  $10,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year.  The 
$10,000,000  limitation  specified  in  this  para- 
graph is  in  addition  to  the  limitation  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  ( 1 ). ". 

(f )  Inventories  or  Supplies  Not  To  Be  In- 
creased.—Section  2348  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  military  forces 
of  any  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
country  or  any  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization subsidiary  body". 

(g)  Definition.— Section  3350  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  MUitary  region'  means  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  responsibUity  assigned  to 
the  Commander  of  a  Unified  Command  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cluding Europe  and  adjacent  waters. '. 

(h)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 

of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  138 

of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

item  relating  to  section  2341  and  inserting 

in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"2341.  Authority  to  acquire  logistic  support, 

suppUes,      and     services     for 

armed    forces   of    the    United 

States    deployed    outside    the 

United  SUtes.". 

SEC  IIM.  cooperative  RESEARCH  AND  DEVEU 

OPMENT  wrrn  non-nato  allies  and 

OTHER  FRIENDLY  COUNTRIES 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds- 
(1)  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization Cooperative  Research  and  Develop- 
ment program  instituted  during  fiscal  year 
1986  has  served  to  increase  cooperation  in 
research  and  development  among  NATO  na- 
tions; and 

(3)  that  additional  benefits  of  cooperation 
in  research  and  development  might  ensue 
from  an  extension  of  the  program  to  include 
countries  which  have  mutual  security  or 
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mutual  assistance  treaties  with  the  United 
SUtes  or  which  share  with  the  United 
SUtes  a  commitment  to  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual liberties. 

(b)  Congressional  Request  for  Coopera- 
tion ON  Research  and  Development.- The 
Congress  urges  and  requests  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pursue  diU- 
gently  opportunities  for  the  United  SUtes 
and  our  major  non-NATO  aUies  to  cooper- 
ate— 

(1)  in  research  and  development  on  de- 
fense equipment  and  munitions;  and 

(3)  in  the  production  of  defense  equip- 
ment. 

(c)  Funds  for  Cooperative  Projects.— Of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorizations In  section  201,  not  more  than 
$40,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  coop- 
erative research  and  development  projects 
with  major  non-NATO  allies. 

(d)  Restrictions.— (I)  A  memorandum  of 
understanding  (or  other  formal  agreement) 
to  conduct  a  cooperative  research  and  devel- 
opment project  may  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  the  proposed 
project  enhances  the  ongoing  multinational 
effort  to  improve  conventional  defense  ca- 
pabUities  through  the  application  of  emerg- 
ing technology. 

(2)  Each  cooperative  project  shall  require 
sharing  of  the  costs  of  research  between  the 
participanU  on  an  equiUble  basis. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  delegate  the 
authority  to  make  a  determination  under 
paragraph  (1)  except  to  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  or  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition. 

(e)  Restrictions  on  Procttrement  of 
Equipment  and  Services.— (1)  In  order  to 
assure  substantial  participation  on  the  part 
of  major  non-NATO  aUies  in  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  projects,  funds 
made  available  under  subsection  (c)  for  such 
projects  may  not  be  used  to  procure  equip- 
ment or  services  from  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, foreign  research  organization,  or 
other  foreign  entity. 

(3)  A  major  non-NATO  ally  may  not  uti- 
lize any  United  SUtes  military  or  economic 
assistance  funds,  grants,  or  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  making  its  contribution  to  a  co- 
operative research  and  development  pro- 
gram entered  into  with  the  United  SUtes 
under  this  section. 

(f )  Notice  to  Congress.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  SecreUry  of  SUte  shaU 
jointly  submit  a  letter  to  Congress  not  later 
than  January  1  of  each  year  enumerating 
those  countries  eligible  for  participation 
with  the  United  SUtes  in  a  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  program  author- 
ized by  this  section. 

(g)  Definitions.— As  used  in  this  section: 
(1)   The   term   "major   non-NATO   aUy" 

means  a  country  with  which  the  United 
SUtes  has  a  mutual  security  treaty  or 
mutual  security  assistance  treaty  or  a  coun- 
try which  shares  with  the  United  SUtes  a 
mutual  commitment  to  freedom  and  individ- 
ual freedoms. 

(3)  The  term  "cooperative  research  and 
development  project"  means  a  project  in- 
volving joint  participation  by  the  United 
SUtes  and  one  or  more  major  non-NATO 
allies  under  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing (or  other  formal  agreement)  to  carry  out 
a  Joint  research  and  development  program— 

(A)  to  develop  new  conventional  equip- 
ment and  munitions;  or 

(B)  to  modify  existing  miUtary  equipment 
to  meet  United  SUtes  miUtary  require- 
ments. 


SEC  !»•.  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE  RELATING  TO 
SALT  II  COMPLIANCE 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  it  is  in 
the  national  security  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  continue  voluntary  compliance 
with  strategic  offensive  arms  agreemente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  by  recognizing  the 
central  numerical  sublimits  on  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  systems  contained  in  such 
agreemenU  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
complies  with  such  sublimits. 

SBC  lilt.  SENSE  or  THE  SENATE  RELATING  TO 
STRATEGIC  ARMS  AGREEMENTS 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  consist- 
ent with  international  law.  it  is  not  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
continue  compliance  with  any  strategic 
arms  agreement  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
clearly  violated. 

SEC.  1«I.  LIMITATION  ON  OBLIGATION  OF  FUNDS 
FOR  ESTABUSHING  A  FEDERALLY 
FUNDED  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT CENTER  FOR  THE  STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE  INITIATIVE 

(a)  Prohibition  on  Use  of  Funds.— None 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  esUbllshing  or 
operating  a  Federally  Funded  Research  and 
Development  Center  for  the  support  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization 
untU  Congress  has  received  the  reports  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  and  thirty  (30)  leg- 
islative days  have  elapsed  foUowing  the  date 
on  which  the  Congress  has  received  both  re- 
ports. 

(b)  Report  Requirement.—  In  order  for 
Congress  to  make  an  Informed  decision  on 
the  need  for  the  esUblishment  of  a  Federal- 
ly Funded  Research  and  Development 
Center  for  the  support  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense IniUtive  Organization  and  on  the  abU- 
ity  of  such  an  entity  to  function  as  an  Inde- 
pendent and  objective  source  of  technical 
support,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  each  submit  to  Congess  a  report  that 
includes  the  following: 

(1)  An  evaluation  of  alternative  means  of 
providing  the  sUted  objective  of  technical 
support  and  the  comparative  costs  of  the  al- 
ternative means. 

(2)  A  discussion  of  the  competitive  aspects 
pertaining  to  contract  award  for  such  tech- 
nical support. 

(3)  A  discussion  of  the  process  for  evaluat- 
ing technical  support  proposals  which  in- 
cludes consideration  of  peer  review  proce- 
dures. 

(4)  A  discussion  of  the  steps  being  taken 
in  the  design  of  the  proposed  Feder&Uy 
Funded  Research  and  Development  Center 
to  prevent  conflicts  of  interest  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  conflicts  of  Interest. 

(5)  A  discussion  of  procedures  for  staff  se- 
lection, including  the  role  of  the  sponsoring 
organization  In  that  selection  process. 

SBC  IXIJ.  SPECIAL  DEFENSE  ACQUISmON  FUND 

SecUon  138(g)  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000,000,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "$1,100,000,000". 

SBC  ItU.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORTTY  OP  SECRE- 
TARY OF  DEFENSE  TO  TRANSPORT 
HVMANfrARIAN  REUEF  SUPPUES  TO 
CERTAIN  COUNTRIES 

SecUon  1540(a)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense AuthorizaUon  Act.  1985  (Public  Law 
98-535;  98  SUt  3637).  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "fiscal  years  1985  and  1986"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  years  1986  and 
\WI". 


SEC  1216.  HUMANTTARIAN  AND  CIVIC  ASSISTANCE 
PROVIDED  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  A 
MILFfARY  OPERATION 

(a)  In  General.— Part  I  of  subtitle  A  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  chap- 
ter 
"CHAPTER  20— HUMANITARIAN   AND  aVIC 

ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  IN  CONJUNCnON 

WITH  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

"Sec. 

"401.  Armed  forces  participation  in  humani- 
tarian and  civic  assistance  ac- 
tivities. 
"402.  Approval  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
"403.  Payment  of  expenses. 
"404.  Report  to  Congress. 
"405.  Definition. 

"§  401.  Armed  forces  participation  in  humanitari- 
an and  civic  aaaiitance  actiTitie* 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  a 
mUitary  department  may  carry  out  humani- 
tarian and  civic  assistance  activities  in  con- 
junction with  authorized  military  oper- 
ations of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  countries  in  which  it  is  deter- 
mined, by  the  Secretary  of  the  miUtary  de- 
partment concerned,  that  the  activities  wlU 
promote— 

"(1)  both  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  country  in  which  the 
activities  are  to  be  carried  out;  and 

"(2)  the  specific  operational  readiness 
skills  of  the  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  who  participate  in  the  ac- 
Uvities. 

"(b)  Humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  this  chapter  shaU 
fuUy  complement,  and  may  not  duplicate, 
any  other  form  of  social  or  economic  assist- 
ance which  may  be  provided  to  the  coimtry 
concerned  by  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes.  Such  activities 
shaU  serve  the  basic  economic  and  social 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  country  con- 
cerned. 

"(c)  Humanitarian  and  civic  assistance 
may  not  be  provided  under  this  chapter,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  any  individual,  group, 
or  organization  engaged  in  miUtary  or  para- 
mUitary  activity. 
"9  402.  Approval  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte 

"Humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  may 
not  be  provided  under  this  chapter  to  any 
foreign  country  unless  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  has  speclficaUy  approved  such  assist- 
ance. 
"§  403.  Payment  of  expenses 

"Expenses  incurred  as  a  direct  result  of 
providing  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance 
under  this  chapter  to  any  foreign  country 
shaU  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  specifically  ap- 
propriated for  such  purpose. 

-»  4M.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to 
Congress  each  year,  not  later  than  March  1. 
on  activities  carried  out  under  this  chapter 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  Secre- 
tary shaU  include  in  each  such  report  a  list 
of  the  countries  in  which  humanitarian  and 
civic  assistance  activities  were  carried  out  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  type  of  such 
activities  carried  out  in  each  country  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  carrying  out  such  activities  In 
each  such  country  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 
"8  405.  Definition 

"In  this  chapter,  the  term  'humanitarian 
and  civic  assistance'  means— 


"(1)  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  care 
provided  in  rural  areas  of  a  countrr. 

"(3)  construction  of  rudimentary  transpor- 
Ution  systems; 

"(3)  weU  drilling  and  construction  of  basic 
saniUtion  faculties; 

"(4)  rudimentary  construction  and  repair 
of  pubUc  f aclUties;  and 

"(5)  similar  or  related  types  of  assist- 
ance.". 

(b)  (Informing  Amendments.— The  tables 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  A  of 
such  title  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of 
such  subtitle  are  each  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  foUowing  new  item: 

"20.  Humanitarian  and  Civic  Assistance 
Provided  in  Coigunction  With  MUi- 
Xurj  Operations 401". 

SBC  !««.  AUTHORfTY  TO  PAY  EXPENSES  OF  DE- 
VELOPING COUNTRIES  FOR  PASTia- 
PA-nON  IN  COMBINED  MIUTARY  EX- 
ERCISES 

(a)  AtTTHORiTY  To  PAY  EXPENSES.— Chap- 
ter 101  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"§  2010.  Participation  of  developing  foreign  com- 
tries  in  combined  exercises:  payment  of  incre- 
mental expenses 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  con- 
sulUtion with  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  may 
pay  the  Incremental  expenses  of  a  develop- 
ing foreign  country  incurred  by  that  coun* 
try  as  the  direct  result  of  participation  In  a 
bUateral  or  multilateral  miUtary  exercise 
If- 

"(1)  the  exercise  is  undertaken  primarily 
to  enhance  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes:  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  the  participation  by  such  country  is 
necessary  to  the  achievement  of  fundamen- 
tal exercise  objectives  and  that  those  objec- 
tives cannot  be  achieved  unless  the  United 
SUtes  provides  the  incremental  expenses  in- 
curred by  such  country. 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  of  EXefense  shaU 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  each  year,  not 
later  than  March  1.  containing  a  list  of  the 
developing  countries  for  which  expenses 
have  been  paid  by  the  United  SUtes  under 
this  section  during  the  preceding  year  and 
the  amounts  expended  on  behalf  of  each 
government. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  esUb- 
lish  by  regulation  such  accoimting  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that 
funds  expended  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  are  properly  expended. 

■■(d)  In  this  section,  the  term  'incremental 
expenses'  means  the  reasonable  and  proper 
cost  of  the  goods  and  services  that  are  con- 
sumed by  a  developing  foreign  country  as  a 
direct  result  of  that  country's  participation 
in  a  bUateral  or  multUateral  miUtary  exer- 
cise with  the  United  SUtes.  including  but 
not  limited  to  rations,  fuel,  training  ammu- 
nition, and  transporUtion.  Such  term  does 
not  include  pay,  aUowance,  and  normal 
costs  of  host  country  personnel.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.- The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
ing new  item: 

"2010.  Participation  of  developing  foreign 
countries  in  combined  exer- 
cises: pajrment  of  Incremental 
expenses.". 
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SK.  HIT.  AUraOUTY  TO  PAY  CEBTAIN  EXPENSES 
or  OBTENSS  PERSONNEL  OF  FOB- 
EIGNCOimnUBS 

(»)  III  Okmibai.— Chapter  53  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"^IKl.  BUatenI  or  rcfional  cooperation  pro- 

*'  ■■■■  P«J"M-"t  of  penoiuiel  expenae* 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pay 
the  travel,  subsistence,  and  similar  personal 
expenses  of  defense  personnel  of  developing 
countries  in  connection  with  the  attendance 
of  such  personnel  at  a  bilateral  or  regional 
conference,  seminar,  or  similar  meeting  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  attend- 
ance of  such  personnel  at  such  conference, 
seminar,  or  similar  meeting  is  in  the  nation- 
al security  interests  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(bKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  expenses  authorized  to  be  paid  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  paid  on  behalf  of  per- 
sonnel from  a  developing  country  only  in 
connection  with  travel  within  the  area  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  unified  command  in 
which  the  developing  country  Is  located. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  headquar- 
ters of  a  unified  command  is  located  within 
the  United  States,  expenses  authorized  to 
be  paid  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  paid  in 
connection  with  travel  of  personnel  to  the 
United  States  to  attend  a  bUateral  or  re- 
gional conference,  seminar,  or  similar  meet- 
ing. 

"(3)  Expenses  authorized  to  be  paid  under 
subsection  (a)  may  not,  in  the  case  of  any 
individual,  exceed  the  amount  that  would  be 
paid  under  chapter  7  of  title  37  to  a  member 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  (of 
a  comparable  grade)  for  authorized  travel  of 
a  similar  nature. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  expenses  author- 
ised to  be  paid  under  subsection  (a),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  pay  such  other  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  any  such  confer- 
ence, seminar,  or  similar  meeting  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  in  the  national  seciulty  in- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(d)  The  authority  to  pay  expenses  under 
this  section  is  in  addition  to  the  authority  to 
pay  certain  expenses  and  compensation  of 
officers  and  students  of  Latin  American 
countries  under  section  1050  of  this  title.". 

(b)  CowroBMiNG  AMXNDifxirr.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUow- 
ing  new  item: 

"1051.  Bilateral  or  regional  cooperation  pro- 
grams: payment  of  personnel 
expenses.". 

wc  ina  D«uc  iNTKiioicnoN  effortb  by  ood 

(a)  RspoiT.— The  National  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Policy  Board  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Smatc  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  on 
tlw  nuuuicr  and  the  extent  to  which  the  De 
fwrunmt  of  OtfwMw  thouM  be  invelvad  in 
OfilM  IHMM  dmif  mtomami  Mtivlties 
TIM  lewd  itMU  ta«u4«  ifi  MMh  npon  lu 
mMum4MoM  for  ft  i'lfMr  f undbif  pitn 
iSLiR^^^?*^  ^  ^*^  PftrtMM«U  In 

it)    DRW    iMMnOIIM    An   CeVUHUMO 

Wiww>-Tht  §mnun  of  Dtfomo,  In  «w 
MilUtlen  wttb  tlw  nvboaai  Dni«  Kn/oroe 
mmt  PoUejr  Moui  and  th«  Dapartment  of 
Bdueatlon.  shaU  nibmlt  to  tha  Committeei 
on  Annad  Sanleoa  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepraaentaUvea  a  report,  not  later 
than  December  1,  1M6,  «t<«wmtnj  (d  the 
extent  to  which  youth  in  schools  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  depend- 
ent members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  re- 
ceiving education  on  drug  and  substance 
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abuse.  (11)  the  tyjtes  of  drug  education  pro- 
grams that  are  currently  being  provided, 
(ill)  whether  additional  drug  education  pro- 
grams are  needed,  and  (Iv)  the  extent  to 
which  drug  education  programs  for  youth  in 
grades  K  through  12  include  or  should  in- 
clude preventive  peer  counseling  classes. 

(c)  Report  DxADLiifx.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  December  1.  1986. 

SEC.  111*.  REPORTING  OF  TERRORIST  THREATS 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Subject  to  subsection 
(b).  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  Instruct 
all  appropriate  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  taXe  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  all  credible,  time- 
sensitive  intelligence  concerning  potential 
terrorist  threats  is  promptly  reported  to  the 
headquarters  or  office  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  concerned. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  instruct  such 
officials  that  such  intelligence  is  to  be  re- 
ported through  the  most  appropriate  and 
expeditious  communications  networks  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  not  be  required  to  issue  the  instruc- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  if  he  de- 
termines that  such  instructions  would  be  in- 
appropriate or  unwise  and  notifies  Congress 
of  that  determination  before  March  1,  1987, 
and  includes  with  the  notification  an  expla- 
nation of  the  basis  for  such  determination. 

SEC.  lao.  MILrfARY  IMPACT  STATEMENT  BY  THE 
JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  ON  UNrfED 
STATES  NON-COMPLIANCE  WITH  EX- 
ISTING STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  ARMS 
AGREEMENTS 

(a)  Not  later  than  October  1,  1986.  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report,  in  both  clas- 
sifed  and  unclassified  versions,  containing,  a 
detailed  assessment,  including  the  individ- 
ual views  of  each  of  the  chiefs,  of  the  mili- 
tary impacts  on  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes.  of  the  possible  mUitary  re- 
sponses of  the  Soviet  Union  to  an  American 
decision  to  no  longer  comply  with  major 
provisions  of  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  limiUtion  agreements,  including  the 
central  numerical  sublimits  on  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles  contained  in  the 
SALT  II  accord.  This  assessment  shall  con- 
centrate on  possible  Soviet  military  re- 
sponses during  the  period  between  fiscal 
year  1987  and  fiscal  year  1996.  Inclusive  and 
shall  address,  among  other  considerations, 
the  following: 

(1)  the  impact  on  the  ability  of  United 
SUtes  strategic  forces  to  accomplish  their 
nuclear  deterrent  mission.  Including  the  im- 
pacU  on  the  survivability  of  United  SUtes 
strategic  forces  and  on  the  ability  of  United 
SUtes  strategic  forces  to  achieve  required 
damage  expectancies  against  Soviet  targets, 
of  any  expansion  of  Soviet  military  capabill 
ties  undertaken  in  resnonae  to  a  United 
Stales  decision  to  abandon  eetnplianoe  with 
Mitttng  itrfttcflg  off«fttlve  ftimi  i««f 
Rwntdi 

Jt)  (b«  ftdditimwi  ooft  to  th«  Unlt«d 
itfttdi,  ftbovt  eurrfntly  proJift«d  mliltftry 
•«ijndltuf»«  for  thOM  pfrJMi  for  whteh 
sueh  biidgat  projMtlom  ara  kvaUftMa,  of  rt- 
■eareh,  davalopment.  production,  deploy- 
ment, and  annual  operations  and  support 
for  any  additional  strategic  forces  required 
to  counUr  any  expansion  in  Soviet  military 
capabilities  undertal^en  in  response  to  a 
United  SUtes  decision  to  abandon  compli- 
ance with  existing  strategic  offensive  arms 
agreemenU; 

(3)  under  average  annual  real  growth  pro- 
jections in  defense  spending  of  0  percent,  1 
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percent,  2  percent,  and  3  percent,  the  per- 
cent of  the  annual  defense  budget  in  each 
year  between  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal  year 
1996  which  would  be  consumed  by  increased 
United  SUtes  strategic  forces  needed  to 
counter  the  Soviet  force  expansions; 

(4)  the  military  impacts  on  United  SUtes 
national  security  of  the  diversion  of  the 
funds  identified  in  subsection  (aK2)  away 
from  nonstrategic  defense  programs  and  to 
strategic  programs  to  counter  expanded 
Soviet  strategic  capabilities,  including  the 
military  impacts  of  such  a  diversion  on  the 
abUlty  of  United  SUtes  conventional  forces 
to  meet  the  Nation's  specific  non-nuclear 
defense  commitments  as  a  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and 
under  the  1960  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security  with  Japan: 

(5)  in  addition,  this  report  shall  address 
the  military  implications  for  the  United 
SUtes  of  determined  Soviet  violations  of  of- 
fensive arms  control  agreements. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  none  of  the  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  prospective  studies  and  analyses  to 
be  accomplished  by  individual  civilian  con- 
tractors or  civilian  contractor  entitles,  after 
October  1.  1986.  If  the  report  mandated  in 
subsection  (a)  has  not  been  received  by  the 
Congress:  and 

(c)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  on  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  after  October  1.  1986.  shaU  cease  to 
have  effect  upon  the  receipt  by  Congress  of 
the  report  mandated  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC  ini.  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS.  AGENTS  OR  COM- 
PONENT 

(a)  No  chemical  weapons,  agents,  or  com- 
ponenU  used  in  chemical  weapons  may  be 
shipped  by  any  means  into  the  Lexington- 
Bluegrass  Depot  in  Richmond.  Kentucky, 
for  any  purpose.  Including  disposal: 

(B)  Following  disposal  of  the  chemical 
weapons  stockpile  stored  at  the  Lexington- 
Bluegrass  Depot,  as  required  by  PL  99-145. 
the  facility  may  not  be  used  for  assembly, 
construction,  testing,  storage,  or  disposal  of 
any  chemical  or  biological  weapon: 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
the  authority  to  waive  these  provisions  In 
the  event  that  he  determines  It  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  Interest. 

SEC  ins.  COAST  GUARD 

(a)  Of  the  amounts  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  fiscal  year  1987; 

(1)  1200,000.000  shall  be  for  the  acquUI- 
tlon  and  maintenance  of  United  SUtes 
Coast  Guard  inventories  related  to  the  na- 
tional defense;  and 

(2)  1100,000,000  in  operatlni  funds  for  the 

CfrfofmiuM«  of  defense  reftdlfloM  rewena^ 
iltiM  of  th«  United  atfttee  Ceaet  Ouiird, 
ntndi  made  ftvftllftbie  pumftnt  to  th«  ftU' 
thdrtHUdflf  ipecif led  In  thl«  mmImi  i ImU  b« 
ftttrlbuted  to  funetlMWi  ofttHory  OM  (»»• 
tlonfti  SffrnM)  of  the  ludiet  of  the  Qw 
•mment  of  the  United  WMee, 

(S>  Of  these  amounU  authorlied, 
I1S,000,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  and  shall 
be  available  only  for  the  program  described 
in  paragraph  (b). 

(b)  Ehhancio  Dano-lMTERoicTioii  Asaiar- 
AMca— 

(1)  AasiGimxirr  or  Coast  Ooaxo  Psrsoh- 
HiL  OH  Naval  Vnaita.— Chapter  18  of  UUe 
10.    United   SUtes   Code,    is   amended   by 


adding  after  section  378  the  following  new 
section: 

-8«C  rt.  ASSIGNMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  TO  NAVAL 
VESSELS  FOR  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT 
PURPOSES 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  may  provide 
that  there  be  assigned  on  board  surface 
naval  vessels  at  sea  in  a  drug-interdiction 
area  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  who  are 
trained  in  law  enforcement  and  have  power 
to  arrest,  search,  and  seize  property  and 
persons  suspected  of  violations  of  law. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Coast  Guard  as- 
signed to  duty  on  board  naval  vessels  under 
this  section  shall  perform  such  law  enforce- 
ment functions  (Including  drug-interdiction 
functions)— 

"(1)  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUtion; and 

"(2)  as  are  otherwise  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard. 

"(c)  No  fewer  than  five  hunderd  active 
duty  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard  shall  be 
assigned  each  fiscal  year  to  duty  as  provided 
in  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'drug-interdiction  area'  means  an  area  out- 
side the  land  area  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (in  consul- 
Utlon  with  the  Attorney  General)  deter- 
mines that  activities  involving  smuggling  of 
drugs  into  the  United  SUtes  are  ongoing.". 

(C)  CONTORMING  AMENDMENT.— The  UblC  Of 

sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  below 
the  item  relating  to  section  378  the  foUow- 
ing  new  item: 

"378.  Assignment  of  personnel  to  naval  ves- 
sels for  drug  enforcement  pur- 
poses.". 

SEC.    ini   FACILmES   FOR  THE   DETENTION   OF 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

(a)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shaU  transmit  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States— 

(1)  a  list  of  facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  which  are 
suiUble  for  use  for  the  detention  of  Marie- 
lito  criminal  aliens; 

(2)  a  sUtement  of  the  estimated  costs  of 
using  such  facilities  for  the  detention  of 
such  aliens;  and 

(3)  a  sUtement  Identifying  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  would  bear 
such  costs. 

(b)  A  copy  of  this  report  shall  be  made 
available,  upon  request  to  the  Attorney 
General,  to  Members  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  and  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives. 

SBC.  IIM.  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  FORCES 

(a)  CoNGiiassioNAL  FiHDiNos.— The  Con- 
gress finds- 

(1)  that  the  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  lU  iiUioe  ffont  unfionventlonal  warfare, 
iMdudMi  tefforlMn  Mtd  ifl«ur«eti«i',  eontin- 
UM  M  biereftee  ftt  M  ftiuwlfli  fftMi 

(I)  Uwt,  ftlthMfh  the  UnIM  ftetee  nuat 
•mtmue  to  iMintftln  ftnd  Impreve  lu  etnlf 
fie  and  ednventlMWl  foiM  wpftWlitlei  In 
order  to  deter  ai ireMien  and  to  proteet  the 
•eeurlty  of  the  Vnlted  itatee  and  tu  aUlee, 
the  uae  of  armed  force  by  the  United  SUtes 
■Inee  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict  has 
prlnelpally  been  in  response  to  insurgencies 
against  allies  of  the  United  SUtes  and  to 
terrorist  attacks  directed  at  the  United 
SUtes  and  American  citlxens; 

(S)  that  the  most  likely  use  of  armed  force 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  foreseeable 
future  will  be  counterterrorlst,  counterln- 


surgency,  and  other  unconventional  oper- 
ations; 

(4)  that  the  capabilities  needed  to  re- 
sponse to  threats  from  unconventional  war- 
fare are  not  those  traditionally  fostered  by 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(5)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
failed  to  recognize  that  conventional  force 
capabilities  can  seldom  be  effectively  em- 
ployed in  unconventional  warfare  missions: 

(6)  that  conventional  force  commanders 
have  a  limited  understanding  of  special  op- 
erations forces  capabilities  and  have  misem- 
ployed such  forces: 

(7)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  plan- 
ning and  preparation  for  unconventional 
warfare  missions  or  to  the  appropriate  inte- 
gration of  special  operations  forces  capabili- 
ties into  the  national  security  strategy  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

(8)  that  the  National  Security  Council  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  formu- 
lation of  policies  to  guide  the  development 
of  special  operations  forces  capabilities; 

(9)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  provided  adequate  resources  or  support 
for  special  operations  forces,  particularly  in 
airlift  capability: 

(10)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  ensuring 
the  provision  of  adequate  intelligence  sup- 
port for  unconventional  warfare  missions; 

(11)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  tactics, 
doctrines,  and  training  associated  with  un- 
conventional warfare  missions; 

(12)  that  problems  of  command  and  con- 
trol have  repeatedly  beset  military  forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  engaged  in  unconvention- 
al warfare  operations; 

(13)  that  such  problems  were  evident 
during  the  Mayaguez  incident,  the  Iranian 
hostage  rescue  mission,  the  Grenada  oper- 
ation, and  the  Beirut  peacekeeping  mission; 

(14)  that  the  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  the  special  operations  forces  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  seriously 
deficient;  and 

(15)  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
not  given  sufficient  attention  to  personnel 
policies,  practices,  and  procedures  to  ensure 
the  availability  of  sufficient  numbers  of  of- 
ficers with  the  skills  required  for  unconven- 
tional warfare. 

(b)  EsTABUSHMEirr  OP  Special  Operations 
Forces.— (I)  The  President  shall  esUbllsh, 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  unified  combatant 
command  for  special  operations  forces. 

(2)(A)  The  commander  of  the  unified  com- 
batant command  esUblished  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  hold  the  grade  of  gener- 
al or.  In  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  Navy, 
admiral  if  appointed  to  that  grade  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate, 

(8)  The  eominandef  of  Mteh  eeinmafld 
ahati  be  reepenalble  for  and  «ha»  have  the 
authority  Deeeaaary  to  emduet  ail  a/faln  of 
Buch  oemmafld  relating  to  weelal  raeratlena 
^nm,  bieiydlnff  the  foUewlrti  mattorai 

(M  Sivelepinff  atratevy,  doetrlne.  and  tae= 
tiei, 

(ID  Training  of  MiKned  fofees. 

(lii)  Prescribing  professional  military  edu- 
cation. 

(Iv)  Planning  resources  (including  validat- 
ing requirements). 

(V)  Ensuring  combat  readiness, 
(vi)  Developing  special  equipment, 
(vil)  Ensuring  the  interoperability  of  equlp- 
menU  and  forces. 


(viil)  Tasking  of  intelllgmce  support 
(lx>  Monitoring  the  promotions,  assign- 
ments, rention.  training,  and  professional 
military    education   of   special    operations 
forces  officers. 

(C)  The  commander  of  such  command 
shall  be  fully  prepared  to  assume  operation- 
al command  of  selected  special  operations 
missions  If  directed  to  do  so  by  the  National 
Command  Authority. 

(3)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Na- 
tional Command  Authorities  (NCA),  all 
active  and  reserve  special  operations  forces 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  based  in 
the  United  SUtes  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
unified  combatant  command  established 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(4)  The  President  shall  assign  special  op- 
erations forces  located  outside  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  unified  combatant  command 
in  whose  geographic  area  such  forces  are 
sUtloned. 

(5)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  NCA. 
special  operations  missions  shall  be  conduct- 
ed under  the  operational  command  of  the 
unified  combatant  commands  In  whose  geo- 
graphic areas  such  missions  are  to  be  con- 
ducted. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  create 
for  the  special  operations  forces  a  major 
force  program  category  for  the  Five- Year 
Defense  Plan  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
stantially augment  the  capabilities  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide effective  policy  and  resource  oversight 
of  special  operations  forces. 

(c)  MiMiMxm  Grade  for  Commanders  op 
Special  Operations  Commands.— Command- 
ers of  the  special  operations  command  as- 
signed to  the  United  SUtes  European  Com- 
mand and  the  United  SUtes  Pacific  Com- 
mand shall  be  of  general  or  flag  officer 
grade. 

(d)  Board  por  Uncowvewtiohal  War- 
PAHE.— The  President  shall  esUblish  within 
the  National  Security  Council  a  board  to  be 
known  as  the  'Board  for  Unconventional 
Warfare".  The  principal  duty  of  such  board 
shall  be  to  coordinate  the  unconventional 
warfare  policies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(e)  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  por 
Special  Operations  and  Low  Intensity 
Conflict  and  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  por  National  Secority  Appairs 
for  Unconventional  Warfare.— (1)  Section 
136(b)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(7)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Special  Operations  and  Low  Intensity  Con- 
flict. He  shall  have  full  responsibility  for 
policy  and  resource  oversight  of  special  op- 
erations forces.". 

(2)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  designate  within  the 
Offi«e  of  the  Prenldent  a  Deputy  AaMetanl 
to  the  Preatdent  for  Nation^  ieeuflty  Af' 
falra  for  Uflewventloflri  Waff  are. 

If)  f^f»tiPfl,=Profrai«iB  Md  aaMvitjaa 
under  the  Speelai  eieratleiia  fwmUM^ 
wan  BhaM  he  paid  ftr  with  fwtda  apprppri* 
ftted  to  the  Department  of  Sefeme  tar  aueh 
purposes. 

(g)  BipoBT— (1)  The  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives a  repori  on  the  actions  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  taken  to  correct  the  deficiencies  identi- 
fied In  subsection  (a)  and  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b)  through  (e). 
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(2)  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
Imter  than  March  1. 1987. 

SBC  im.  TAXATION  ON  MUTARY  BENKfTTS 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  Military  Benefits, 
that  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 61(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1W4  (defining  gross  Income),  the  term 
"fringe  benefits"  does  not  include  the  fol- 
lowing military  benefits: 

(a)  Subsistence  and  uniform  allowances 
granted  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
(as  defined  in  title  37)  and  amounts  received 
by  them  as  commutation  of  quarters. 

(b)  Any  In-Und  benefit  received  by  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  and  his  family  resulting 
from  his  status  or  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
other  than  those  received  as  a  result  of  such 
status  or  service  being  considered  that  of  an 
"officer"  or  "employee"  of  the  Government. 

SEC    inc.    9TRATBGIC    DEFENSE    INITIATIVE    DE- 
PU>YMENT 

(a)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide Congress  on  or  before  March  15,  1987.  a 
report  detailing  what  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative technologies  can  be  developed  or  de- 
ployed within  the  next  5  to  10  years  to 
defend  against  significant  military  threaU 
and  help  accomplish  critical  military  mis- 
sions including— 

(1)  defending  our  troops  and  allies  abroad 
against  tactical  ballistic  missiles  particularly 
new  and  highly  accurate  Soviet  shorter 
range  ballistic  missiles  armed  with  conven- 
tional, chemical,  or  nuclear  warheads, 

(2)  defending  against  a  limited  but  mili- 
tarily effective  Soviet  attack  aimed  at  dis- 
rupting our  National  Command  Authority 
and  other  valuable  military  assets, 

(3)  providing  sufficient  warning  and  track- 
ing information  to  defend  or  effectively 
evade  possible  Soviet  attacks  against  our 
military  satellites  including  those  in  high 
orbits. 

(4)  providing  early  warning  and  attack  as- 
sessment information  and  the  necessary  sur- 
Tivable  command,  control  and  communica- 
tion to  defend  against  possible  Soviet  con- 
ventional or  strategic  attacks. 

(b)  This  report  shall  also— 

(1)  Identify  any  other  significant  near- 
term  military  missions  that  the  application 
of  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  technologies 
might  help  accomplish; 

(2)  list  what  specific  program  elements  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  are  perti- 
nent to  these  applications: 

(3)  estimate  initial  operating  capabUlty 
dates  for  the  systems  needed  to  accomplish 
these  missions: 

(4)  estimate  the  level  of  funding  necessary 
for  each  program  to  reach  these  operating 
capabUlty  dates: 

(5)  estimate  the  survivability  and  cost  ef- 
fectiveness at  the  margin  of  these  systems 
>«ainst  current  and  projected  Soviet 
threats. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Defense  will  pro- 
vide the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services 
Committees  an  interim  report  of  its  findings 
not  later  than  December  31, 1986. 

8«C  im.  AUTHOUZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 
rO«  ENHANCED  DRUG  INTERDICTION 
ACnVITIES 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  enhance- 
ment of  drug  interdiction  assistance  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  as  follows: 

(1)  For  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Navy,  $138,000,000  to  be  available  for  refur- 
bishment and  upgrading  of  four  existing 
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E2C  Hawkeye  surveillance  aircraft  for  drug 
interdiction  purposes,  and  the  procurement 
of  four  replacement  E2C  Hawkeye  aircraft 
and  related  spares  for  the  Navy. 

(2)  For  procurement  for  the  Air  Force 
$49,500,000.  to  be  available  for  procurement 
of  3  aerostat  radar  systems,  3  aerostat  radar 
spares  for  such  system,  and  1  aerostat  radar 
spare  for  an  aerostat  radar  system  author- 
ized and  funded  for  location  in  the  Bahamas 
by  section  5(b)  of  the  Urgent  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99- 
349;  100  SUt.  723). 

(3)  For  operation  and  maintenance  for  the 
Air  Force,  $12,615,000  to  be  available  for  the 
transfer  of  6  Air  Force  helicopters  to  Davis- 
Monthan  Air  Force  Base  for  use  in  carrying 
out  drug  interdiction  missions. 

(4)  For  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
$12,000,000  for  enhanced  intelligence  collec- 
tion activities  concerning  illegal  importation 
into  the  United  SUtes  of  drugs  originating 
in  South  America. 

(b)  Loans  to  the  United  SUtes  Customs 
Service.-The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
make  available  the  refurbished,  upgraded, 
and  modified  aircraft,  using  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  authorizations  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  to  the  United  SUtes  Customs 
Service  in  accordance  with  chapter  18  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  except  that  the 
four  replacement  E2C  Hawkeye  aircraft 
procured  using  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  authorizations  in  subsection  (aKl)  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Navy. 

(c)  Responsibilities  of  the  United  SUtes 
Customs  Service.— (1)  The  United  SUtes 
Customs  Service  shall  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  operation  and  maintenance  coste  at- 
tribuUble  to  the  aircraft  refurbished,  up- 
graded, or  modified  using  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  authorizations  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  and  the  aerosUt  radar  systems 
using  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  au- 
thorizations in  subsection  (a)(2).  except  that 
responsibility  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  by  the  United  SUtes  Customs 
Service  shall  commence  upon  receipt  of  the 
modified,  refurbished,  and  upgraded  air- 
craft authorized  in  subsection  (aKl)  and 
upon  completion  of  the  installation  of  the 
aerosUt  radar  systems  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (aH2). 

(2)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  shall  immediately 
commence  consulUtions  with  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  re- 
garding coordination  of  the  deployment  of 
the  aircraft  authorized  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
and  on  loan  to  the  United  SUtes  C^ustoms 
Service  under  subsection  (b)  in  order  to 
maximize  the  detection,  surveillance,  and  in- 
telligence gathering  capabilities  of  the  drug 
surveillance  aircraft  on  loan  to  the  United 
SUtes  Customs  Service.  The  Commissioner 
of  Customs  shall  make  quarterly  reporU  to 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  re- 
garding drug  interdiction  plans  developed 
under  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Amounts  in  Addition  to  Other 
Amounts.— The  amounts  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  are  in  addition  to  any  other 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  this  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

SBC.   ina   REPORT  ON  THE  ANTI-BALUSTIC  MIS- 
SILE TREATY 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  not  later 
than  February  1.  1987,  transmit  to  Congress 
a  report  concerning  the  impact  of  the  less 
restrictive  interpreUtion  of  the  Antl-Ballls- 
tlc  BCissUe  Treaty.  Such  report  shall  Include. 
but  not  be  limited  to  the  f  oUowinr 
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(I)  an  analysis  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
less  restrictive  InterpreUtion  on  the  devel- 
opment under  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive program,  of  strategic  defenses,  includ- 
ing comprehensive  strategic  defense  sys- 
tems, and  more  limited  defenses  designed  to 
protect  vital  U.S.  military  and  command 
and  control  assets,  based  on  "other  physical 
principles".  This  analysis  should  compare 
research  and  development  programs  pur- 
sued under  both  the  restrictive  and  less  re- 
strictive interpreUtlons  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
including  a  comparative  analysis  of— 

(A)  the  overall  cost  of  the  research  and 
development  programs 

(B)  the  schedule  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  and 

(C)  the  level  of  confidence  attained  in  the 
research  and  development  programs  with 
respect  to  supporting  a  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development  decision  in  the  early  1990's- 
and 

(2)  a  list  of  options  under  the  less  restric- 
tive interpreUtion  of  the  ABM  Treaty  that 
meet  one  or  more  of  the  following  objec- 
tives: (a)  reduce  the  overall  development 
cost,  (b)  to  advance  the  schedule  for  a  full- 
scale  engineering  development  decisions,  or 
(c)  to  increase  the  level  of  confidence  in  the 
results  of  the  research  by  the  original  full- 
scale  development  date. 

SEC.    in».    AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Air 
Force  as  follows: 

For  missiles.  $8,370,800,000. 

For  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation, $14,908,873,000. 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
for  operation  and  maintenance, 
$19,304,871,000. 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  section,  not  less  than 
$556,300,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  payment  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  reimburse 
such  agency  for  launch  services  and  related 
expenses  of  the  space  shuttle  system  as 
agreed  to  between  such  agencies. 

SEC  ina.  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  ON  NUCLEAR 
EXPLOSIVE  TESTING. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  is  committed  in  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  in  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968  to  seek  to 
achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explo- 
sions of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time; 

(2)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  would 
promote  the  security  of  the  United  SUtes 
by  constraining  the  United  SUtes-Soviet  nu- 
clear arms  competition  and  by  strengthen- 
ing efforts  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons; 

(3)  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  was 
signed  in  1974  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosions Treaty  was  signed  In  1976,  and  both 
have  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  full  Senate 
for  iU  advice  and  consent  to  ratification; 

(4)  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  and  the  Thresh- 
old Test  Ban  Treaty  will  ensure  full  Imple- 
menUtion  of  significant  new  verification 
procedures  and  so  make  completion  of  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  more  proba- 
ble; 

(5)  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  must 
be  adequately  verifiable,  and  significant 
progress  has  been  made  in  methods  for  de- 
tection of  underground  nuclear  explosions 
by  seismological  and  other  means; 


(6)  at  present,  negotiations  are  not  being 
pursued  by  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  completion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty;  and 

(7)  the  past  five  administrations  have  sup- 
ported the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

(b)  Sense  of  Congress.- It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  should— 

(1)  request  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  ratification  (with  a  report  con- 
taining any  plans  the  President  may  have  to 
negotiate  supplemenUl  verification  proce- 
dures, of  if  the  President  believes  it  neces- 
sary, any  understanding  or  reservation  on 
the  subject  of  verification  which  should  be 
attached  to  the  treaty)  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaties,  signed  in  1974  and  1976,  respective- 
ly; and 

(2)  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  imme- 
diate resumption  of  negotiations  towai-d 
conclusion  of  a  verifiable  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

In  accordance  with  international  law,  the 
United  SUtes  shall  have  no  obligation  to 
comply  with  any  bilateral  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  violating. 

SEC.   1231.  NUCLEAR  NON-PROLIFERAnON  INFOR- 
MATION 

Section  602  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion Act  of  1978  (22  UJS.C.  3281)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (c),  by  inserting  "the  De- 
partment of  Defense,"  after  "Department  of 
SUte,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■(f)  Upon  request,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  have  access  to  all  information  re- 
garding nuclear  proliferation  matters  which 
the  SecreUu-y  of  SUte  or  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  has  or  is  entitled  to  have,  including 
all  communications,  materials,  documents, 
and  records  relating  to  such  matters,  includ- 
ing cables  from  United  SUtes  diplomatic 
missions.". 

SEC  1232.  MINUTEMAN  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
exi>ended  by  the  Air  Force  to  award  a  con- 
tract for  the  conduct  of  the  graduate  Mln- 
uteman  Education  Program  unless  the  con- 
tract requires  the  contractor— 

(1)  to  integrate  class  schedules  under  the 
program  with  fuUtlme  missile  crew  duty 
schedules; 

(2)  to  provide  a  resident  faculty,  at  each 
Air  Force  installation  where  the  program  is 
conducted,  each  member  of  which  has  ob- 
tained the  terminal  educational  degree  pro- 
vided in  the  field  the  faculty  member  teach- 
es under  the  program;  and 

(3)  to  provide  library  resources,  at  each 
such  Installation,  adequate  to  support  the 
program  at  such  installation,  including  a 
fulltlme  librarian  who  has  obtained  degree 
in  library  science. 

SBC  1X33.  TREATMENT  OF  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

(a)  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"APPUCATIOH  TO  CKRTAni  coMmnnsT 
conHTRm 

"Sk.  214.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  the  SecretaiV  shall 
apply  to  each  foreign  mission  in  the  United 
SUtes  of  the  (3erman  Democratic  Republic, 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Bulgaria, 


Rumania,  and  C^ba  the  same  terms  llmlU- 
tions,  restrictions,  and  conditions  which  are 
applied  under  this  title  to  the  foreign  mis- 
sion in  the  United  SUtes  of  the  Soviet 
Union  unless  the  Secretary  determines  and 
so  reports  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  Senate  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Conunlttee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  that  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  circumstances  re- 
quire that  this  section  be  waived  in  specific 
circumstances  with  resptect  to  such  country. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence and  the  conunlttee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the 
committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  a  report  describing— 

"(I)  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  plans 
of  the  Secretary  for  implementing  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(2)  not  later  than  six  months  thereafter, 
the  actions  taken  pursuant  to  these  plans.", 
(b)  Section  202(a)(4)  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  text  above  clause  (A)  by  insert- 
ing". Including  Government  activities  in- 
volving international  trade,"  after  "govern- 
mental activities";  and 

(2)  in  clause  (A),  by  Inserting  "or  any  In- 
strumentality thereof"  after  "foreign  gov- 
ernment". 

SEC.  1234.  UMITATION  ON  NEW  SPENDING  AUTHOR- 
ITY. 

(a)  In  General.— Any  new  spending  au- 
thority (as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)  pro- 
vided by— 

( 1 )  any  of  the  sections  of  this  Act  specified 
in  subsection  (b),  or 

(2)  any  amendment  made  by  any  such  sec- 
tion. 

shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to 
such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts. 

(b)  Sections  Specified.- The  sections  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies  are  sections 
611.  625.  631.  635.  636(f).  931.  1006.  1214. 
2172.  2175.  and  2183  of  this  Act,  and  those 
provisions  contained  in  amendmenU  num- 
bered 2597.  2641.  2645.  2654.  and  2655. 

SEC.  1235.  SUBMARINE  OVERHAUL  STUDY 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  conduct  a 
detail  study  and  Investigation  on  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibility  of  applying  produc- 
tion line  techniques  for  the  overhaul  of  Los 
Angeles  class  submarines.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  the  results  of  such  study  and 
investigation,  together  with  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  he  determines  ap- 
propriate, to  Congress  not  later  than  May  1, 
1987. 

SEC  123«.  CORRECTIONAL  FACILmBS  AT  FORT 
RILEY.  KANSAS 

The  correctional  facilities  at  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  may  not  be  closed,  transferred,  or 
relocated  unless — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  a  written  notice  of  the 
intent  to  close,  transfer,  or  relocate  such  fa- 
cilities, as  the  case  may  be;  and 

(2)  the  180-day  period  begiiming  on  the 
date  on  which  Congress  received  such  notice 
has  expired. 

SEC  12n.  PROHIBmON  AGAINST  USING  FIWDS  AU- 
THORIZED FOR  THE  ADVANCED  TECH- 
NOLOGY BOMBER  AND  THE  AD- 
VANCED CRUISE  MISSILE  PROGRAMS 
FOR  ANY  OTHER  PURPOSE:  AND  UMI- 
TATION OF  THE  B-IB  BOMBER  FLEET 
TO  lot  AIRCRAFT. 

(a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that— 


(1)  the  capabilities  inherent  in  the  tech- 
nologies associated  with  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Bomber  and  the  Advaitced  Cruiae 
Missile  program  are  a  critical  national  secu- 
rity asset  for  maintaining  an  adequate  and 
credible  deterrent  posture; 

(2)  such  technologies  and  programs 
should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  feasible  in 
order  to  produce  and  deploy  advanced  sys- 
tems which  will  complicate  the  military 
planning  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  as  a  conse- 
quence enhance  the  deterrant  posture  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

(3)  such  technologies  and  programs 
should  be  funded  at  the  levels  authorized  in 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  all  the  funds  appropriated  for  such 
programs  should  be  fiUly  used  for  such  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
this  Act  to  carry  out  the  Advanced  Technol- 
ogy Bomber  program  or  the  Advanced 
Cruise  Missile  program  may  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  pro- 
curement or  any  other  purpose  related  to  B- 
IB  bombers  beyond  the  100  such  bombers 
previously  authorized. 

SEC  1238.  ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  REPORTING 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  require 
the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  to 
develop  and  implement  procedures  to  moni- 
tor the  backlog  of  maintenance  and  repair 
projects  of  Army  National  Guard  armories. 

DIVISION  B— MIUTARY  CONSTRUCTriON 
SEC  2000.  SHORT  TTTLE 

This  division  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1987". 
TITLE  I— ARMY 

SEC.  2101.  AUTHORIZED  ARMY  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISrriON  PROJECTS 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Seen- 
tary  of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  SUtes: 

nVITKD  STATES  ARMT  FORCES  COMMAKD 

Camp  E>awson,  West  Virginia,  $8,700,000. 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina.  $11,700,000. 
Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky.  $4,500,000. 
Fort  Carson.  Colorado,  $11,300,000. 
Fort  Devens.  Massachusetts,  $20,800,000. 
Fort  Drum.  New  York.  $615,000,000. 
Fort  Hood.  Texas.  $10,600,000. 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington.  $20,500,000. 
Fort  McPherson.  Georgia,  $2,900,000. 
Fort  Ord,  California.  $6,550,000. 
Fort  Polk.  Louisiana,  $27,000,000. 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  $11,200,000. 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  $8,250,000. 
Fort  Sheridan,  niinois.  $2,050,000. 
Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska.  $96,700,000. 
Presidio    of    San    Francisco,    Callfomla, 
$5,100,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMT  WESTERN  COMHAXO 

HawaU  Various.  $12,000,000. 
Wheeler     Army     Air     Field.     Hawaii, 
$2,900,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMT  TRAINIIfC  AHD  DOCTRIHE 
COMMAND 

Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia,  $9,100,000. 

Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  $2,050,000. 

Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina.  $9,100,000. 

Ftort  Lee,  Virginia.  $17,600,000. 

Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri.  $27,200,000. 

Fort  Rucker.  Alabama,  $44,500,000, 
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Port  Myer.  Virginia.  (3.800.000. 
nrnriD  statu  akmt  katxrixl  commamd 

Aberdeen  Proving  Oround,  Maryland, 
$1».000.000. 

Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot.  Texas. 
t9.350.000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah. 
$9,700,000. 

Fort  Monmouth.  New  Jersey.  $4,900,000. 

Navaio  Depot  Activity.  Arizona, 
$3,900,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  $19,500,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  California,  $2,450,000. 

UHTTIO  STATB  AKMT  IHPORMATION  SYSTEMS 
COMMAHS 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  $17,200,000. 

tmiTKD  STATES  MIUTAJtY  ACAOEMT 

United  States  Military  Academy,  New 
York.  $28,500,000. 

ASSISTAlfT  CHIKP  OP  ENGtlfEERS 

Classified.  United  SUtes.  $7,400,000. 

(b)  Otrrsnn  the  Uwrrn)  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  proper- 
ty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  SUtes: 

nORTB  UHITED  STATES  AKItT 

Camp  Casey.  Korea.  $22,500,000. 
Camp  Castle.  Korea,  $2,850,000. 
Camp  Greaves,  Korea.  $2,350,000. 
Camp  Hovey,  Korea.  $9,000,000. 
Camp  Howze.  Korea.  $4,050,000. 
Camp  Humphreys.  Korea.  $15,300,000. 
Camp  Laguardia.  Korea.  $2,650,000. 
Camp  Long.  Korea.  $5,600,000. 
Camp  Red  Cloud,  Korea.  $4,550,000. 
Camp  Stanley.  Korea.  $4,700,000. 
H220.  Korea,  $2,750,000. 
Pusan.  Korea,  $9,700,000. 
Second  Infantry.  Korea.  $5,150,000. 
Taegu.  Korea,  $4,900,000. 
Tongsan.  Korea.  $5,000,000. 

DIfrrKD  STATES  ARMY  STRATEGIC  DKPENSB 
COMMAHD 

KwaJalein.  $20,600,000. 
mnrsD  states  akmt  forces  commamd. 

OVERSEAS 

Classified.  $4,000,000. 
Various,  $4,900,000. 

OHITED  STATES  ARMY  EUROPE  KSD  SEVERTH 
ARMY 

Aschaffenburg,  Germany,  $7,000,000. 
Baumholder.  Germany.  $28,850,000. 
Bitburg.  Germany.  $16,350,000. 
Einsiedlerhof.  Germany.  $4,750,000. 
Frankfurt.  Germany.  $3,500,000. 
Olessen,  Germany,  $5,600,000. 
Hanau.  Germany,  $17,200,000. 
Heilbronn.  Germany,  $2,100,000. 
Hohenfels,  Germany,  $8,800,000. 
Karlsruhe,  Germany,  $10,000,000. 
Mannheim,  Germany,  $2,450,000. 
Neu  Ulm.  Germany,  $26,050,000. 
Nuernberg,  Germany,  $5,500,000. 
Rbeinberg,  Germany,  $33,600,000. 
Scbwelnfurt.  Germany.  $22,100,000. 
Various.  Germany.  $17,500,000. 
Vilaeck.  Germany.  $50,300,000. 
Wildflecken.  Germany.  $3,800,000. 

WKTtBt  STATES  ARMY  IHTELUGEIf  CE  AND 
SlCnUTY  COMMAND.  OVERSEAS 

Location  276.  $3,700,000. 
Location  280.  $3,100,000. 

SMC  no.  PAMILY  HOUSING 


tions  in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  Installation: 

Fort  Wainwright.  Alaska,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  uniU.  $33,000,000. 

Fort  Irwin.  California,  thirty-eight  manu- 
factured home  spaces.  $730,000. 

Fort  Ord.  California,  tliree  hundred  and 
eighty-five  uiuts,  $34,000,000. 

Crailsheim.  Germany.  forty  units, 
$4,100,000. 

Darmstadt.  Germany.  forty  units. 
$3,150,000. 

Erlangen,  Germany,  one  hundred  and  six 
units.  $9,400,000. 

Herzo  Base.  Germany,  thirty-four  units, 
$3,300,000. 

Schweinfurt.  Germany,  ninety  units. 
$8,400,000. 

Vilseck.  Germany,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  units,  $21,000,000. 

Wildflecken.  Germany,  twenty-four  units. 
$2,050,000. 

Various  Locations.  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  units,  funded  under  section 
2103. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  units,  $37,000,000. 

KwaJalein,  Marshall  Island,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  units.  $23,000,000. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland,  one 
hundred  and  forty  units  and  seventy  manu- 
factured home  spaces.  $10,800,000. 

Fort  Drum.  New  York,  one  thousand  and 
two  hundred  uniU.  $91,000,000. 

Seneca  Army  Depot.  New  York,  thirty 
units,  $2,900,000. 

SEC.  2103.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS 

(a)  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  make  expendi- 
tures— 

(1)  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$79,500,000:  and 

(2)  for  energy  conservation  projects  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $15,671,000  from 
funds  which  remain  available  for  obligation 
from  savings  from  prior  years. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
POR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b>  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  carry  out 
projecU  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Aschaffenburg.  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  units.  $5,120,000. 

Aschaffenburg.  Germany,  forty-eight 
uniU.  $2,800,000. 

Bremerhaven.  Germany.  twenty-four 
unite.  $1,400,000. 

Karlsruhe.  Germany,  twenty-four  units, 
$1,400,000. 

Kitzingen.  Germany,  one  hundred  and 
two  unite.  $5,950,000. 

Mainz,  Germany,  one  unit.  $69,000. 

Worms.  Germany,  six  unite,  $350,000. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  unite.  $6,000,000. 

Pusan.  Korea,  forty-eight  unite, 
$2,237,000. 

Yongsan,  Korea,  one  unit,  $70,000. 

Port  Indiantown  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  six 
unite,  $166,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  twenty-three 
unite.  $930,000. 

Fort  Mver.  Virginia,  three  units.  S140.000. 


space  UmiUtions  under  section  2826(a)  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  carry  out  an  improvement 
project  to  increase  the  net  floor  area  of  the 
housing  unit  for  one  general  officer  at  the 
United  SUtes  Army  Garrison,  Yongsan. 
Korea,  to  not  more  than  3,574  square  feet. 

<2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "net  floor  area"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  2626<f)  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC.  tIM.  port  drum.  NEW  YORK 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  enter  into 
one  or  more  contracte,  in  advance  of  appro- 
priations therefor,  for  the  military  construc- 
tion projecte  authorized  by  section  2101  to 
be  accomplished  at  Fort  Drum,  New  YorlL.  if 
such  contracte  limit  the  Government's  li- 
ability to  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
obligation  at  the  time  each  contract  is  en- 
tered into.  Such  construction  may  be  accom- 
plished by  using  one-step  turn-key  selection 
procedures,  or  other  competitive  contract- 
ing methods. 

SEC.  zios.  coMMUNrrv  planning  assistance 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not  use 
more  than  $400,000  from  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  planning  and  design  pur- 
poses to  provide  planning  assistance  to  local 
communities  located  near  newly  esUblished 
Light  Infantry  Division  Poste  at  Port  Drum, 
New  York,  and  Fort  Wainwright.  Alaska,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  financial 
resources  available  to  the  community  (by 
grant  or  otherwise)  are  inadequate. 
SEC.  HOC.  cleanup  of  contaminated  water 

supplies      adjacent      to      R(XKY 

mountain  arsenal 

(a)  Transfer  of  Funds  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion) referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
transfer  funds  available  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  military  construction  for 
fiscal  year  1987  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
ministrator") such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$6,000,000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Administrator  to  continue  with  the  se- 
lection, design,  and  implemenUtion  of  re- 
sponse measures  (consistent  with  the  Na- 
tional Contingency  Plan)  with  respect  to 
the  contamination  of  drinking  water  sup- 
plies in  south  Adams  County.  Colorado,  to 
the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
and  south  of  80th  Avenue.  The  Secretary 
may  transfer  funds  under  this  section  only 
if  the  Administrator  has  certified  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  Army  is  a  responsible 
party  for  the  contamination  in  the  area  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(b)  Interagency  Agreement.— (1)  The 
transfer  of  funds  under  this  section  shall  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment between  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
entered  into  on  March  20.  1986.  Funds 
transferred  under  this  section  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  funds  previously  transferred  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  such 
purposes. 

(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  supplemental 
to  the  agreement  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  if  the  supplemental  agreement  can  be 
concluded  within  seven  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Act.  A  supplemen- 
tal agreement  entered  into  under  this  nara- 
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tion  (a)  after  the  date  on  which  adequate 
funds  become  available  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  for  such  purposes 
pursuant  to  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9601  et  seq.). 

(3)  A  supplemental  agreement  entered 
into  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  contain  pro- 
visions regarding  the  repayment  of  amounte 
transferred  pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  If 
such  provisions  are  not  agreed  to  before  the 
expiration  of  the  seven-day  period  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  repayment  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  between  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  Department  of  the 
Army  entered  into  on  March  20. 1986. 

(c)  Contamination  North  of  80th 
Avenue.— The  Secretary  shall,  promptly 
after  enactment  of  this  Act.  continue  re- 
sponse action  with  respect  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances, pollutante,  and  contamlnante  af- 
fecting water  supplies  in  south  Adams 
County,  Colorado,  to  the  west  and  north  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  and  north  of 
80th  Avenue.  The  cost  of  such  response 
action  shall  Xx  paid  for  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
purposes  of  the  Environmental  Restoration 
Program  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Such  response  action  shall  t>e  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Administrator  and  in  consulUtion  with 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Health. 

(d)  Liability  of  Army  not  Affected.— 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect  the 
liability  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  or 
of  any  other  potentially  responsible  person 
under  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
of  1980  or  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.). 

(e)  Liability  of  Other  Parties  Under  Su- 
ferfund. —Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  righte  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  obtain  reimbursement  under  section 
107  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
of  1980  from  any  potentially  responsible 
party  of  any  amount  expended  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  response  action  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a). 

SBC  HOT.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
ARMY;  RECURRING  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

(a)  In  General.— F^mds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1986.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount 
of  $2,949,746,000  as  foUows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2101(a).  $691,500,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
3101(b).  $401,800,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1986.  $51,000,000. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
101  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  1986.  $17,000,000. 

(5)  For  minor  construction  projecte  under 
secUon  2805  of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
$99,070,000. 

(6)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
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(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$387,330,000,  of  which  $24,000,000  is  avail- 
able for  planning  and  design; 

(B)  for  support  of  military  fsimily  housing 
(including  the  functions  described  in  section 
2833  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code), 
$1,265,266,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$31,246,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
unite  in  the  United  SUtes,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  and  not 
more  than  $142,639,000  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  leasing  of  military  family 
housing  unite  in  foreign  countries,  and 

(C)  for  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  2832  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code.  $5,500,000. 

(8KA)  Notwithstanding  the  amounte  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(l)-(6)  of  this  suljsection.  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  l>e  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  purposes  described  in  such 
paragraphs  is  $1,326,910,000. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amounte  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  subsection  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  such  subparagraphs  is 
$1,618,396,000. 

(b)  Authorization  op  Unobugated  Funds 
FOR  Energy  Conservation  Projects.- 
F\inds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  years  before  fiscal  year 
1987  which  could  be  used  for  energy  conser- 
vation projecte  for  existing  militan'  family 
housing  unite  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  that  remain  available  for  obligation 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available, 
to  the  extent  provided  in  appropriation 
Acte,  for  energy  conservation  projecte  for 
military  family  housing  of  the  Army  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $15,671,000. 

(c>  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
I.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations  au- 
thorized by  section  2853  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation 
authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projecte  carried  out  under  section  2101  of 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

SEC    Z108.    EXTENSION   OF   CERTAIN    AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

(a)  Extension  op  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1984  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1984  (Public  Law  98-115;  97  SUt.  780). 
authorizations  for  the  following  projecte  au- 
thorized in  section  101  of  that  Act.  as  ex- 
tended by  section  606(b)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1986 
(PubUc  Law  99-167;  99  SUt.  983)  shaU 
remain  in  effect  until  October  1.  1987.  or 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  whichever  is  later 

(1)  Unaccompanied  personnel  housing  in 
the  amount  of  $1,400,000  at  Argyroupolis. 
Greece. 

(2)  Operations  building  in  the  amount  of 
$370,000  at  Argyroupolis.  Greece. 

(3)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $480,000  at  Argyroupolis.  Greece. 

(4)  Unaccompanied  officer  housing  in  the 
amount  of  $600,000  at  Perivolaki,  Greece. 


(7)  Physical  fitness  training  center  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  at  ElefslB,  Greece. 

(b)  Extension  of  Authorizatior  op  Ob- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1985  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-407;  98  SUt.  1515). 
authorizations  for  the  following  projecte  au- 
thorized in  sections  101  of  that  Act  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  October  1.  1987.  or 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  whichever  is  later 

(1)  Barracks  with  dining  facUity  in  the 
amount  of  $11,400,000  at  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco.  California. 

(2)  Child  care  center  in  the  amount  of 
$1,980,000  at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  Cali- 
fornia. 

(3)  Barracks  in  the  amount  of  $6,600,000 
at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  California. 

(4)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $1,150,000  at  Koropi,  Greece. 

(5)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $960,000  at  Kateimldi,  Greece. 

(6)  Barracl^  modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(7)  Bsirracks  modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Perivolaki.  Greece. 

(8)  Barracks  with  dining  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $2,350.00  at  Elefsis.  Greece. 

(9)  Contingency  Facility  in  the  amount  of 
$4,300,000  at  Palmerola.  Honduras. 

TITLE  II— NAVY 

SEC  till.  AUTHORIZED  NAVY  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
land  ACQUISmON  PROIECrS 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projecte  in  the  amounte  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  SUtes: 

UNriED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Arlington. 
Virginia,  $3,020,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $33,220,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, California,  $8,440,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia. $26,730,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina.  $12,660,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia. $26,280,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  Kaneohe  Bay. 
Hawaii.  $31,580,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  New  River, 
North  Carolina.  $20,020,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parris 
Island.  South  Carolina,  $7,250,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  Tustin.  Califor- 
nia, $13,250,000. 

Blarlne  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center, 
Twentynine  Palms.  California,  $36,350,000. 

Marine  Ck>rps  Air  SUtion.  Yuma,  Arizona, 
$5,600,000. 

CRIEP  OP  HAVAL  OPBUTIOm 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland. 
$2,260,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEP.  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Brunswick.  Maine, 
$2,160,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon,  CecU  Field.  Florida. 
$3,730,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
$4,810,000. 
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Navml  Submarine  Base,  New  London.  Con- 
necUcut.  $3,160,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  New  Yorii.  New  York, 
$56,200,000. 

COmiANDEIt  IR  CHUT.  PACITIC  FLXET 

Naval  Air  Station.  Adak,  Alasluk 
$24,400,000. 

Naval  Faculty.  Adak.  Alaska.  $5,700,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda.  California. 
$17,675,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Bangor.  Washing- 
ton. $10,500,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, $17,450,000. 

Naval  Station,  Everett,  Washington. 
$85,400,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Fallon.  Nevada. 
$31,200,000. 

Naval  Station.  Long  Beach.  California. 
$7,050,000. 

Naval  Magazine.  Lualualei,  Hawaii. 
$2,850,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Miramar,  California. 
$21,550,000. 

Naval  Station.  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii. 
$3,240,000. 

Naval  Station.  San  Diego.  California. 
$18,200,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. $9,100,000. 

Naval  Station.  Seattle.  Washington. 
$2,950,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whidbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington. $3,510,000. 

CEUXr  OP  NAVAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Naval  Guided  Missile  School.  Dam  Neck. 
Virginia.  $3,140,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois, $5,300,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Kingsville,  Texas, 
$3,140,000. 

Combat  Systems  Technical  Schools  Com- 
mand. Mare  Island.  California.  $5,200,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis.  Tennessee, 
$15,550,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Meridian.  Mississippi. 
$3,170,000. 

Naval  Submarine  School.  New  London. 
Connecticut,  $9,540,000. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  $11,700,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
$5,400,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 
$8,440,000. 

Naval  Diving  and  Salvage  Training 
Center,  Panama  City.  Florida.  $2,850,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center,  Pensa- 
cola.  Florida.  $4,610,000. 

Fleet  Intelligence  Training  Center,  Pacif- 
ic, San  Diego,  California.  $4,220,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. $3,930,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia. $18,170,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon.  Whiting  Field.  Florida. 
$2,120,000. 

NAVAL  TKLSCOMmnilCATIONS  COIOCAND 

Naval  Communications  Station,  Stockton, 
California.  $2,750,000. 

NAVAL  SBCURITT  CKOUF  COMXAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Adak, 
Alaska.  $13,400,000. 

NAVAL  StTFPLT  STSTI1I8  COMMAND 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk.  Virginia. 
$3,140,000. 

NAVAL  An  STSTKMS  COMMAND 

Pacific  MlaaUe  Range  Facility,  Barking 
Sands.  Kauai.  Hawaii,  $8,260,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Ftcility.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina,  $37,200,000. 


Naval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland.  $19,780,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Pensacola, 
Florida,  $8,050,000. 

NAVAL  FACILITIES  ENGINEERING  COMMAND 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center. 
Gulfport.  Mississippi.  $14,200,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. $8,050,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii.  $24,900,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California,  $3,040,000. 

NAVAL  SEA  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  $10,810,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  $6,130,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Support  Center,  Crane, 
Indiana.  $6,880,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Earle,  New 
Jersey.  $52,500,000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach. 
California,  $2,450,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia, $5,900,000. 

Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding,  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi.  $4,120,000. 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Kittery, 
Maine.  $22,190,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. $6,100,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia. $5,100,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown.  Vir- 
ginia. $4,220,000. 

OmCE  OP  THE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  RESEARCH 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia. $12,750,000. 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center,  Dahlgren, 
Virginia.  $15,960,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  $8,730,000. 

STRATEGIC  SYSTEMS  PROJECT  OFFICE 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Kings  Bay,  Geor- 
gia. $122,390,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  proper- 
ty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

marine  corps 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Putenma.  Oki- 
nawa. Japan.  $3,440,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Smedley  D. 
Butler.  Okinawa.  Japan.  $8,950,000. 

commander  in  CHIEF,  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
$2,600,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Keflavik.  Iceland, 
$13,490,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Training  Facility, 
Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rico,  $4,220,000. 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico,  $6,290,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Atsugi,  Japan, 
$5,300,000. 

Administrative  Support  Unit.  Bahrain 
Island.  $2,550,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cubi  Point,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  $5,300,000. 

Mobile  Construction  Battalion,  Camp  Cov- 
ington, Guam,  $15,500,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL 
FORCES  EUROPE 

Naval    Support    Activity.    Naples.    Italy. 
$5  500  000. 
Naval  SUtion.  Rota,  Spain.  $4,600,000. 


Classified  Locations.  $15,700,000. 

NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Communications  Area  Master  SU- 
tion. Mediterranean.  Naples.  Italy, 
$8,250,000. 

NAVAL  SBCUIUTT  GROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Edxell. 
Scotland.  $2,250,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OP  NAVAL  RESEARCH 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center. 
Andros  Island.  Bahamas.  $3,730,000. 

SEC  2112.  FAMILY  HOUSING 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  construct 
or  acquire  family  housing  units  (including 
land  acquisition)  at  the  following  installa- 
tions in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Naval  SUtion,  Long  Betich.  California, 
three  hundred  units,  $22,900,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Moffett  Field.  Califor- 
nia, one  hundred  and  twenty-six  uniU. 
$11,600,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Francisco, 
California,  three  hundred  units,  $26,450,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center, 
Twentynine  Palms,  California,  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  units  and  seventy-five 
mobile  home  spaces,  $35,300,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  mobile  home  spaces, 
$1,800,000. 

Marine  Cori>s  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  seventy-five  mobile  home  spaces. 
$930,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command,  Quantico,  Virginia,  fifty  mobile 
home  spaces.  $790,000. 

Naval  Station,  Keflavik,  Iceland,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  units,  $48,642,000. 

SEC.  2113.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY   FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS 

(a)  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  make  expendi- 
tures to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$26,580,000. 

(b>  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under 
2825(b)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Naval  SUtion,  Mare  Island.  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  units,  $5,200,000. 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Albany, 
Georgia,  one  unit.  $33,300. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lakes, 
Illinois,  two  hundred  and  ten  units. 
$9,400,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Brunswick.  Maine, 
forty-four  units,  $1,274,600. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center. 
Gulfport,  Mississippi,  one  unit,  $28,700. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Fallon,  Nevada,  forty- 
four  uniU.  $1,868,500. 

Naval  SUtion,  New  York,  New  York,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  units.  $9,600,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center,  Warmin- 
ster. Pennsylvania,  six  units.  $256,800. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-sU  units,  $10,200,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam,  one 
unit,  $64,700. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam,  one 
hundred  and  nine  units.  $10,360,000. 


Naval  Air  SUtion.  Agana.  Guam,  one  hun- 
dred units,  $9,517,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Agana,  Guam,  one  unit, 
$58,600. 

SEC.  2114.  acquisition  OF  EXISTING  HOUSING 
UNITS  ON  GUAM 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  acquire, 
without  reimbursement,  eighty-nine  exist- 
ing family  housing  units  constructed  and 
used  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  on 
land  in  Finegayan,  Guam,  held  by  the  Navy 
under  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the 
International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1158). 

SEC  2115.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 
NAVY:  RECURRING  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1986,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  the  toUl  amount 
of  $2,161,343,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2111(a),  $1,082,595,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
2111(b),  $107,670,000. 

(3)  Tot  military  construction  projects  at 
Kings  Bay,  Georgia,  authorized  by  section 
201(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act.  1986,  $45,450,000. 

(4)  For  minor  construction  projecte  under 
section  2805  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$114,375,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$143,770,000. 

(6)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23, 
United  SUtes  Code,  $5,400,000. 

(7)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$176,992,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code),  $560,591,000 
of  which  not  more  than  $5,214,100  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of 
military  family  housing  in  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guam,  and  not  more  than  $17,244,900 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  leas- 
ing of  military  ftunily  housing  units  in  for- 
eign countries. 

(8)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(l)-(6)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  purtxjses  described  in  such 
paragraphs  is  $1,437,160,000. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  total  amount  authorized  by  this 
subsection  for  the  purF>oses  described  by 
such  subparagraphs  is  $724,183,000. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
II.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations  au- 
thorized by  section  2853  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation 
authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2111  of 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 


SEC   »!«.    EXTENSION   OF   AUTHORIZATION   FOR 
CERTAIN  FISCAL  YEAR  lt84  PROJECTS 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
607(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-407;  98  SUt. 
1515),  authorizations  for  the  following 
projects  authorized  in  section  201  of  that 
Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1, 
1987,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel 
housing  in  the  amount  of  $10,740,000  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  Yuma,  Arizona. 

(2)  Antenna  support  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $320,000  at  the  Naval  Security 
Group  Activity,  Adak,  Alaska. 

(3)  I>aU  processing  center  in  the  amount 
of  $6,160,000  at  the  Naval  Supply  Center. 
Bremerton.  Washington. 

(4)  Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel 
housing  in  the  amount  of  $12,130,000  at  the 
Naval  Air  SUtion,  Whidbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington. 

(5)  Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel 
housing  in  the  amount  of  $6,600,000  at  the 
Naval  Station,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Califor- 
nia. 

(6)  MounUin  Warfare  Training  Facility 
(Bridgeport)  in  the  amount  of  $1,480,000  for 
the  Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton, 
California. 

(7)  Medical/DenUl  Clinic  (Bridgeport)  in 
the  amount  of  $1,410,000  for  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Camp  Pendleton,  California. 

(8)  Hospital  Modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $29,140,000  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Oak- 
land, California. 

(9)  Facility  Energy  Improvements  in  the 
amount  of  $5,770,000  at  the  Navy  Public 
Works  Center,  San  FYancisco,  California. 

TITLE  III— AIR  FORCE 

SEC  2I2I.  AUTHORIZED  AIR  FORCE  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  amount  shown  for  each 
of  the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  SUtes: 

AIR  force  logistics  COMMAND 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  UUh,  $4,000,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $39,000,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$19,500,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  SUtion,  Ohio, 
$3,000,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia, 
$12,955,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma, 
$17,300,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio, 
$16,200,000. 

AIR  FORCE  SYSTEM  COMMAND 

Arnold  Air  Force  SUtion,  Tennessee, 
$2,800,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$15,000,000. 

Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Massachusetts, 
$2,700,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$2,600,000. 

AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois, 
$11,300,000. 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$10,000,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$21,500,000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$3,700,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona. 
$4,900,000. 


AIS  UNIVKKSITT 

Gunter  Air  Force  Station.  Alabama. 
$2,900,000. 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska, 
$11,600,000. 

Galena  Airiwrt,  Alaska.  $11,600,000. 

King  Salmon  Airport,  Alaska,  $4,050,000. 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska, 
$22,300,000. 

MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland. 
$25,000,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caroli- 
na. $5,000,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico. 
$8,700,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Washington, 
$6,400,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey, 
$7,000,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina. 
$2,300,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
$4,700,000. 

SPACE  COMMAND 

Cape  Cod  Air  Force  SUtion.  Massachu- 
sette.  $4,300,000. 

Falcon  Air  Force  SUtion.  Colorado. 
$6,400,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado, 
$3,050,000. 

SPECIAL  PROJECT 

Various  Locations,  $37,056,000. 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$7,516,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  DakoU 
$7,650,000. 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base,  Washington, 
$2,900,000. 

F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming. 
$6,000,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Dakota,  $17,040,000. 

Grissom  Air  Force  Base,  Indiana, 
$3,000,000. 

La  JunU  Radar  Bomb  Scoring  Site,  Colo- 
rado, $2,150,000. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  $12,200,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana, 
$30,770,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
$13,600,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas, 
$32,760,000. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base,  North  DakoU 
$26,660,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska. 
$21,770,000. 

Vandenburg  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
$2,700,000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri. 
$9,500,000. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan, 
$9,550,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Base  39,  Classified  Location.  $2,300,000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$3,390,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico. 
$7,250,000. 

E>avis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona, 
$11,100,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$7,650,000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico. 
$14,160,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$3,400,000. 
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Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia. 
$8,000,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Bmse,  Arizona.  $19,480,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Idaho. 
$12,700,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caro- 
lina. $3,000,000. 

NeUis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada.  $16,100,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina, 
$3,700,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$13,950,000. 

WESTCONUS,  $10,300,000. 

UITTTED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACAOKMT 

Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado.  $4,000,000. 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Various  Energy  Conservation  Investment 
Projects,  $9,470,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  Unitei)  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  military  con- 
struction projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for 
each  of  the  following  installations  and  loca- 
tions outside  the  United  SUtes: 

mUTART  AIRLirr  COKMAlfD 

LaJes  Field.  Portugal.  $15,750,000. 

PACinC  AIR  FORCES 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan,  $7,100,000. 
Misawa  Air  Base.  Japan.  $10,300,000. 
KImhae  Air  Base.  Korea.  $3,050,000. 
Kunsan  Air  Base,  Korea.  $4,650,000. 
Osan  Air  Base.  Korea.  $14,350,000. 
Suwon  Air  Base.  Korea.  $3,250,000. 
Taegu  Air  Base,  Korea,  $2,350,000. 
Clark  Air  Base,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. $55,350,000. 
Saipan.  $5,200,000. 

SPACE  COMMANS 

Sondrestrom  Air  Base,  Greenland. 
$5,860,000. 

Tbule  Air  Base.  Greenland.  $8,250,000. 

Woomera  Air  Station.  Australia. 
$2,300,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

BCasirah,  Oman,  $3,500,000. 
Tbumrait,  Oman.  $3,400,000. 

UHTTID  STATB  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Hahn  Air  Base.  Germany.  $6,300,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany.  $31,500,000. 

Sembach  Air  Base,  Germany,  $7,100,000. 

Spangdahlem  Air  Base,  Germany, 
$6,050,000. 

Zweibrucken  Air  Base,  Germany. 
$2  750  000 

Aviano  Air  Base,  Italy.  $4,200,000. 

San  Vlto  Air  SUUon.  Italy.  $3,300,000. 

Woenadrecht  Air  Base.  The  Netherlands. 
$22,830,000. 

Ankara  Air  SUtion.  Turkey,  $3,050,000. 

Indrllk  Air  Base.  Turkey,  $9,400,000. 

PIrincllk  Air  StaUon.  Turkey,  $3,000,000. 

RAF  Alconbury.  United  Kingdom, 
$13,350,000. 

RAF  Bentwaters.  United  Kingdom. 
$3,700,000. 

RAF  Falrford.  United  Kingdom. 
$2,750,000. 

RAF  Mlldenhall.  United  Kingdom. 
$4,700,000. 

RAF  Upper  Heyford.  United  Kingdom, 
$12^00,000. 

Morocco,  various  locations.  $25,400,000. 

BaM  30.  ClaiiUied  LocaUon.  $2,950,000. 

Overaeaa  ClasBlfled  LocaUon.  $11,500,000. 

Various  Locations.  Europe.  $is.953.000. 
SIC  tin.  FAMILY  Hovsmc 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  construct  or  acquire  family  hous- 
ing units  (including  land  acquisition)  at  the 
following  installations,  in  the  number  of 


units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown,  for 
each  installation: 

Bitburg  Air  Base,  Germany,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  units.  $26,415,000. 

Hahn  Air  Base,  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units.  $11,300,000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea,  one  unit.  $160,000. 

La  Junta  Air  Force  Station.  Colorado, 
forty  units.  $4,000,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California,  family 
housing  maintenance  shop,  $180,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
family  housing  management  office, 
$300,000. 

McGulre  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey, 
family  housing  management  office, 
$325,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina, 
family  housing  management  office. 
$300,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
twenty-four  mobile  home  spaces,  $376,000. 

(b)  OsAN  Air  Base,  Korea.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  space  limitations  of  section  2826  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  construct  one  family 
housing  unit  at  Osan  Air  Base.  Korea,  with 
a  maximum  net  floor  area  of  3.000  square 
feet  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $160,000. 

SEC  Zin.  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS 

(a)  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  make  ex- 
penditures to  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  units,  including  energy  con- 
servation projecU,  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $52,644,000. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry 
out  projects  to  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  units  at  the  following  instal- 
lations in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  InstaUation: 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  eighty- 
eight  units.  $6,186,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  twelve 
units.  $760,000. 

Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado,  one  unit, 
$120,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  four 
units.  $149,000. 

MacDiU  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  units,  $4,430,000;  seven 
units,  $553,000;  seventy-one  luiite, 
$2,103,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  units,  $4,690,000. 

Btu-ksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Louisiana,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  uiUts,  $5,342,000. 

Bangor  Air  Force  SUtion.  Maine,  one 
unit,  $30,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland,  seven 
units.  $518,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  New  Hampshire, 
two  hundred  units,  $7,177,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  New  York, 
twenty-nine  units.  $2,272,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  units,  $4,385,000: 
seventy-four  uniU,  $2,598,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  two  hun- 
dred and  three  units.  $7,478,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  sixty-foiu* 
unite.  $1,920,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  five 
units.  $402,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  one  hundred 
units.  $2,895,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia,  five 
units,  $441,000. 


Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  two  hun- 
dred units.  $14,517,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan,  one  hundred 
units.  $5,054,000;  three  unite,  $240,000. 

SBC  »M.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
AIR  FORCE:  RECURRING  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROVISIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30.  1986.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total 
amount  of  $2,149,749,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2121(a),  $695,057,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
2121(b).  $321,243,000. 

(3)  For  minor  construction  projecte  under 
section  2805  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$210,280,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$117,260,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code.  $32,700,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$103,000,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code). 
$751,409,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$5,600,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  unite 
in  the  United  SUtes.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  and  not  more  than 
$74,176,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
unite  in  the  foreign  countries. 

(7)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  amounte  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(l)-(5)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  purposes  described  in  such 
paragraphs  is  $1,313,280,000. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amoimte  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  described  by 
such  subparagraphs  is  $835,409,000. 

(b)  Authorization  of  Unobligated  Funds 
for  Energy  Conservation  Projects.— 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  years  before  fiscal  year 
1987  which  could  be  used  for  energy  conser- 
vation projecte  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  that  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able, to  the  extent  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acte,  for  energy  conservation  projecte 
authorized  in  section  2121(a)  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $9,470,000. 

(c)  Limitation  oh  Total  Cost  op  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
III.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  aU 
projecte  carried  out  under  section  2121  of 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  the 
amount  specified  in  subsection  (b). 


SEC   ZIK.   EXTENSION   OF  CERTAIN   AtrTHORIZA- 
TION8 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
607(a)  of  the  MiliUry  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-407;  98  SUt. 
1515),  authorizations  for  the  following 
projecte  authorized  in  section  302  of  that 
Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1, 
1987,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Cadet  Gymnasium  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000  at  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force 
Academy.  Colorado. 

(2)  GLCM— Clothing  Sales  Store  in  the 
amount  of  $300,000  at  Comiso  Air  Base, 
Italy. 

(3)  GLCM— Library  in  the  amount  of 
$570,000  at  Florennes  Air  Base,  Belgium. 

(4)  Anti-Satellite  Facilities  in  the  total 
amount  of  $16,500,000  at  Langley  Air  Force 
Base,  Virginia,  to  include:  Integrated  Main- 
tenance Facility  for  $9,870,000;  Missile  and 
Motor  Storage  Facility  for  $3,870,000;  Ad- 
ministrative Building  for  $645,000;  Hydra- 
zine Storage  for  $370,000;  Control  Center 
for  $860,000;  and  Cryogen  Storage  and  Pro- 
curement Facility  for  $955,000. 

TITLE  IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
SEC.  JUL  AUTHORIZED  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 
AND  LAND  ACQUISITION  FOR  THE  DE- 
FENSE AGENCIES 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  carry  out  military  construction  projects 
in  the  amounte  shown  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing InsUllations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  SUtes: 

DEFENSE  COMMUNICATIONS  AGENCY 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois.  $7,600,000. 
Pentagon,  Virginia,  $2,300,000. 

DEFENSE  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE 

Defense  Language  Institute.  Monterey, 
California,  $5,400,000. 

DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Naval  Supply 
Center.  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
$5,130,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Ogden,  Utah,  $9,780,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Mukilteo, 
Washington.  $6,360,000. 

DEFENSE  MAPPING  AGENCY 

Aerospace  Center,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
$16,700,000. 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  OFFICE 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$3,950,000. 

Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii,  $9,700,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho, 
$30,500,000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  $2,650,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi, 
$3,100,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey, 
$3,800,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$16,000,000. 

Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  $3,900,000. 

Brooke  Army  Medical  Center.  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas.  $129,000,000. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas,  $3,450,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$13,700,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  AGENCY 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  $3,200,000. 

joint  TACTICAL  COMMAND,  CONTROL,  AND 
COMMUNICATIONS  AGENCY 

Fort  Huachucha.  Arizona.  $9,890,000. 

NATIONAL  nCURITT  AOBIICT 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland.  $9,570,000. 


Classified  Location.  $3,000,000. 
Classified  Location.  $4,000,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Classified  Location,  $3,000,000. 
Environmental  Restoration,  $6,000,000. 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$4,140,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Range,  Kaui,  Hawaii, 
$2,890,000. 

(b)  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projecte  in  the  amounte  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outeide  the  United  SUtes: 

DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Chimu  Wan, 
Japan,  $6,640,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Tsurumi, 
Japan.  $3,520,000. 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  OFFICE 

Boeblingen,  Germany,  $3,650,000. 
Grafenwoehr.  Germany.  $3,950,000. 
Karlsruhe,  Germany,  $6,800,000. 
Vilseck,  Germany.  $5,600,000. 
Camp  New  Amsterdam.  The  Netherlands, 
$6,000,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  DEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Bermuda,  $4,280,000. 
Aschaf fenburg,  Germany.  $6,600,000. 
Dexheim.  Germany.  $2,430,000. 
Erlangen,  Germany.  $3,220,000. 
Grafenwoehr.  Germany.  $2,500,000. 
Hahn,  Germany,  $3,470,000. 
Heidelberg.  Germany,  $3,190,000. 
Hessisch-Oldendorf.  Germany,  $2,310,000. 
Kaiserslautem.  Germany.  $7,880,000. 
Nuernberg.  Germany,  $8,580,000. 
Stuttgart,  Germany.  $4,530,000. 
Wuerzburg.  Germany,  $7,760,000. 
Woensdrecht,  The  Netherlands, 

$7,420,000. 

(c)  Various  Locations.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  acquire  real  property  and  may 
carry  out  military  construction  projecte  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law  for  the  con- 
struction of  hazardous  waste  storage  facili- 
ties. 

SEC.  Z13Z.  FAMILY  HOUSING 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  construct 
or  acquire  three  family  housing  unite  (in- 
cluding land  acquisition)  at  classified  loca- 
tions in  the  total  amount  of  $270,000. 

SEC  2133.  BR(K)KE  ARMY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

(a)  Authorization  to  Contract  in  Ad- 
vance OF  Appropriations.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  enter  into  one  or  more  con- 
tracte,  in  advance  of  appropriations  there- 
for, for  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
military  construction  project  authorized  by 
section  2131  to  be  accomplished  at  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
if  such  contracte  limit  the  Government's  li- 
ability to  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
obligation  at  the  time  each  contract  is  en- 
tered into.  Such  design  and  construction 
may  be  accomplished  by  using  one-step 
turn-key  selection  procedures,  or  other  com- 
petitive contracting  methods. 

(b)  Repeal  Provision.— Section  104  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1985  (PubUc  Law  98-407;  98  SUt.  1498).  is 
repealed. 

SEC  3134.  PROHIBITION  ON  DESIGN  OF  PENTAGON 
ANNEX 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  an  authorization  contained  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
designing  an  administrative  complex  on  the 
property  known  as  the  Pentagon  Reserva- 


tion. Arlington.  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  headquarters  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  military  depart- 
mente  or  the  support  functions  of  such 
headquarters. 

SEC  2135.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APfVOPRUTIONS, 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES;  RECURRING  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1986  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departmente).  in  the  total  amount  of 
$568,500,000  as  foUows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2131(a),  $189,710,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
2131(b).  $100,330,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projecte  at 
Fort  Meade,  Maryland,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  MiliUry  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1986,  $53,700,000. 

(4)  For  military  construction  projecte  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1985,  $72,100,000. 

(5)  For  minor  construction  projecte  imder 
section  2805  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
$30,760,000. 

(6)  For  construction  projecte  under  the 
contingency  construction  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2804  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  $5,000,000. 

(7)  For  Conforming  Storage  Facilities  at 
various  locations  authorized  by  section 
2131(c).  $21,400,000. 

(8)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
$100,700,000. 

(9)  For  mUitary  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
$270,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code),  $17,330,000. 
of  which  not  more  than  $14,027,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of 
military  family  housing  unite  in  foreign 
countries. 

(10)  Notwithstanding  the  amounte  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs  (1>- 
(8)  of  this  subsection  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  purposes  described  by  such 
paragraphs  is  $550,900,000. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
rv.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations  au- 
thorized by  section  2858  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variations 
authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projecte  carried  out  under  section  2131  of 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

SEC  213«.  EXTENSION  OF  AirTHORIZATIONS 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
607(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-407;  98  Stat 
1515).  the  authorizations  for  the  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  6  family  housing  unite 
in  section  402  of  such  Act  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  October  1,  1987,  or  the  date  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1988.  whichever  is  later. 
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TTTLB  V— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

SBC  »4I.  AUTHORITY  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE TO  MAKE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  con- 
tributions for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization infrastructure  program  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2806  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  in  section  2142  of 
this  Act  and  the  amount  collected  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  a 
result  of  projects  previously  financed  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

SEC  JUZ.  AimiORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
NATO 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  for  contributions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2806  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  for  the  share  of 
the  United  States  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In- 
frastructure Program  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2041  of  this  Act,  in  the  amount  of 
$239,000,000. 

TITLE  VI— GUARD  AND  RESERVE  FORCES 
FACILITIES 

SEC  ZISI.  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  GUARD  AND  RE- 
SERVE FACILITIES 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30.  1986.  for  the  costs  of  acquisition,  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  services,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces,  and  for  contributions  therefor, 
under  chapter  133  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  (including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  for  those  facilities),  the  following 
amounts: 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 
(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 

United  States.  $118,700,000,  and 
<B)  for  the  Army  Reserve.  $83,200,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves. 
$43,800,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  $137,000,000.  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $55,400,000. 

TITLE  VII-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Part  A— Expixatioh  op  AuTHORiZATioif  s  and 
AMOUins  RxQunum  To  Be  Spkipied  bt  Law 

SBC  tUl.  EXPIRATION  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND 
AMOUNTS  REQUIRED  TO  BE  SPECI- 
FIED BY  LAW 

(a)  ExpnATioN  OP  Authorizations  Apter 
Two  Tears.— <1)  Eb(cept  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  all  authorizations  contained  in 
UUes  I.  n.  m.  IV.  and  V  for  military  con- 
struction projects.  land  acquisition,  family 
bousing  projects  and  facilities,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram (and  authorizations  of  appropriations 
therefor)  shall  expire  on  October  1.  1988.  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1989.  whtcbever  is  later. 

(b)  ExcimoR.— The  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  do  not  apply  to  authorizations  for 
military  construction  projects,  land  acquisi- 
tion, family  housing  projects  and  facilities. 
and  contributions  to  the  NATO  Infrastruc- 
ture Program  (and  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations therefor),  for  which  appropriated 
funds  have  been  obligated  before  October  1. 
1988.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  whichever  is  later,  for  con- 
struction contracts,  land  acquisition,  family 


housing  projects  and  facilities,  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program. 

SEC  Zl«2.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CERTAIN  AMOUNTS 
REQUIRED  TO  BE  SPECIHED  BY  LAW 

For  projects  or  contracU  initiated  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988  or  Oc- 
tober 1,  1987,  whichever  is  later,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  apply: 

(1)  The  maximum  amount  for  a  minor 
military  construction  project  under  section 
2805  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
$2,000,000. 

(2)  The  amount  of  a  contract  for  architec- 
tural smd  engineering  services  or  construc- 
tion design  that  makes  such  a  contract  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 2807  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  U 
$300,000. 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  per  unit  for  an 
improvement  project  for  family  housing 
units  under  section  2825  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  $30,000. 

(4)  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam  under  section 
2828(b)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
$10,000. 

(5KA)  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  in  a  foreign 
country  under  section  2828(e)(1)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  $16,800. 

(B)  The  maximum  number  of  family  hous- 
ing units  that  may  be  leased  at  ioiy  one  time 
in  foreign  countries  under  section  2828(e)(2) 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  34.500. 

(6)  The  maximum  rental  per  year  for 
family  housing  facilities,  or  for  real  proper- 
ty related  to  family  housing  facilities,  leased 
In  a  foreign  country  under  section  2828(f)  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  $250,000. 
Part  B— Military  CoNSTRU<rrioN  Program 

Provisions 
sec.  2171.  minor  construction 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(DA  minor  military  construction  project 
not  identified  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
annual  budget  request  for  a  fiscal  year  may 
not  be  constructed  if  the  estimated  cost  of 
such  project  exceeds  50  percent  of  the 
amount  specified  by  law  as  the  maximum 
amount  for  a  minor  military  construction 
project  unless  the  Secretary  concerned  has 
notified  in  writing  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  of  that  decision,  of  the  jus- 
tification for  the  project,  and  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project.  The  project  may 
then  be  carried  out  only  after  the  expira- 
tion of  21  days  following  the  date  on  which 
the  notification  is  received  by  the  commit- 
tees."; 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  spend 
from  funds  available  for  operation  and 
maintenance  amounts  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  minor  construction  project  costing  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  amount  speci- 
fied by  law  as  the  maximum  amount  for  a 
minor  military  construction  project.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"9  2806.  Minor  construction''. 

(b)  CoNPORMiNG  Amenomrmt.— The  Uble 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  169 


of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  2805  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"2805.  Minor  construction.". 
SEC  ZITL  RENOVATION  OF  FACILITIES 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  169  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subchapter  I  the  following 
new  section: 

"S  2810.  Renovation  of  facilitic* 

"(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  carry 
out  renovation  projects  that  combine  main- 
tenance, repair,  and  minor  construction 
projects  for  an  entire  single-purpose  facility 
or  for  one  or  more  functional  areas  of  a 
multipurpose  facility.  In  carrying  out  such 
projects,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  use 
funds  available  for  operations  and  mainte- 
nance. 

"(b)  The  maximum  amount  that  may  be 
obligated  on  such  a  renovation  project  is  the 
maximum  amount  specified  by  law  for  a 
minor  construction  project. 

"(c)  The  construction  of  a  new  facility  or 
an  addition  to  an  existing  facility  may  not 
be  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  this 
section.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  Uble 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  sub- 
chapter is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  Item: 

"2810.  Renovation  of  Facilities.". 

SEC  2173.  TEST  PR(X:RAM  FOR  MILITARY  INSTAL- 
LATION MASTER  PLANNING 

In  order  to  provide  Congress  with  infor- 
mation necessary  to  determine  the  desirabil- 
ity and  feasibility  of  using  Installation 
master  plans  as  a  basis  for  determining 
long-term  military  construction  require- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  at 
the  same  time  he  submits  the  annual  re- 
quest for  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2859  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  fiscal  year  1988,  in- 
clude in  such  request— 

(1)  master  plans  for  at  least  two  military 
installations  of  each  military  department; 
and 

(2)  a  request  for  the  authorization  of 
those  construction  projects  included  in  the 
installation  master  plans  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  that  are  scheduled  to  be  con- 
structed within  five  fiscal  years  after  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  request  Is  submit- 
ted. 

SEC.  2174.  TEST  OF  LONG-TERM  FACILITIES  CX>N- 
TRACTS 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2809(a)  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)(A)  The  Secretary  concerned  may 
enter  Into  contracts  for  the  construction, 
management,  and/or  operation  of  a  facility 
on  or  near  a  military  installation  for  the 
provision  of  an  activity  or  service  named  in 
subparagraph  (B)  If  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned has  identified  the  proposed  project 
in  the  budget  proposal  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  has  determined  that  the  facility 
can  be  more  economically  provided  under  a 
long-term  contract  than  by  conventional 
means. 

"(B)  The  activities  and  services  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  are  as  follows: 

"(i)  Child  care  services. 

"(11)  Potable  and  waste  water  treatment 
services. 

"(ill)  Depot  supply  activities. 

"(Iv)  Troop  housing. 

"(v)  Transient  quarters. 

"(vi)  Other  logistic  and  administrative 
services,  other  than  depot  maintenance.". 


SEC  2I7&.  PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2807  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  obtain  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  and  carry  out  construction 
design  in  connection  with  any  military  con- 
struction project  in  any  fiscal  year  with  any 
funds  appropriated  for  such  purpose  for  any 
previous  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  that  such 
funds  are  available.". 

(b)  EppEcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  funds 
appropriated  for  military  construction 
projecU  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  99-103  (99  SUt.  471). 

SEC.  217(.  SPACE  LIMITATIONS  ON  OFFICER  HOUS- 
ING 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2826  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  applicable  maximum  net  floor 
area  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  may  be  Increased  to  3,000  square  feet 
for  the  housing  unit  of— 

"(A)  an  officer  holding  a  special  command 
position  (as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense); 

"(B)  a  general  or  flag  officer  holding  a  po- 
sition of  commander;  or 

"(C)  a  general  or  flag  officer  holding  a  key 
and  essential  staff  position  which  requires 
extensive  official  representational  duties  (as 
designated  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  military 
department  concerned); 

"(2)  may  be  Increased  to  2,100  square  feet 
for  the  housing  unit  of  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  a  military  installation  in  the  pay 
grade  of  0-6  or  above:  or 

"(3)  may  be  Increased  by  10  percent  for 
the  housing  unit  of  the  senior  noncommis- 
sioned officer  of  a  military  installation,  but 
an  increase  may  not  be  made  under  this 
clause  In  the  case  of  any  housing  unit  If  an 
increase  is  made  for  such  housing  unit 
under  subsection  (c).". 

SEC  2177.  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  STORAGE 

(a)  A0THORITY  To  CoNSTRncT.— In  order 
to  meet  the  pressing  need  for  the  storage  of 
hazardous  and  toxic  materials  and  wastes 
on  military  installations,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may.  using  funds  available  for  mili- 
tary construction,  carry  out  military  con- 
struction projects  not  otherwise  authorized 
by  law  for  the  construction  of  hazardous 
waste  storage  facilities. 

(b)  NoTiPicATioN  TO  CONGRESS.- When  a 
decision  Is  made  to  carry  out  a  project  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
notify  in  writing  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  of  that  decision,  of  the  jus- 
tification for  the  project,  and  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project.  The  project  may 
not  be  initiated  until  a  period  of  21  days  has 
elapsed  after  the  date  on  which  the  notifica- 
tion is  received  by  the  committees. 

(c)  Increase  in  Cost  op  Project.— The 
cost  of  a  hazardous  waste  storage  facility 
project  carried  out  under  this  section  may 
be  Increased  by  not  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  as  con- 
tained in  the  notification  provided  to  the 
committees  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  (A)  that 
such  an  increase  Is  required  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  meeting  unusual  variations  in  cost, 
and  (B)  that  such  variations  In  cost  could 
not  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the 
time  the  project  justification  was  originally 
submitted  to  the  committees. 

(d)  DEPiNTnoN.- As  used  in  this  section. 
the  term  "hazardous  waste"  includes  both 
excess  hazardous  materials  and  hazardous 


wastes  as  defined  by  applicable  laws  and 
regulations. 

(e)  Expiration  op  AoTHORmr.— A  military 
construction  project  for  the  erection  of  a 
hazardous  waste  storage  faculty  may  not  be 
commenced  under  this  section  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991. 

SEC  2178.  BUILO-TO-LEASE  AND  RENTAL  GUARAN- 
TEE PILOT  PROGRAMS 

(a)  Rental  Guarantee  Program.— (1)  Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  802  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1984  (10 
U.S.C.  2821  note),  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (11)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(12)  may  provide  in  the  agreement  for 
the  rental  of  a  child  care  center,  civic  center 
building,  and  similar  type  buildings  con- 
structed for  the  support  of  family  hous- 
ing.". 

(2)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1990". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "for 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  which 
shall  (if  included)  be  effective  for  the  term 
of  agreement"; 

(B)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  adding  "or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned,  in  compliance  with 
the  local  building  codes"  after  "specifica- 
tions"; and 

(C)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "IS 
years"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "25 
years". 

(b)  Build-To-Lease  Program.— Section 
2828(g)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (8)(B),  by  striking  out 
"600"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3.600"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (9),  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30, 1988";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  A  contract  for  the  lease  of  family 
housing  under  this  subsection  may  Include 
provision  for  the  lease  of  a  child  care  center, 
civic  center  buUding,  and  similar  type  build- 
ings constructed  for  the  support  of  family 
housing.". 

SEC  2179.  FOREIGN  LEASES  FOR  PERSONNEL 
HOLDING  SPECIAL  POSITIONS 

Subsection  (eKl)  of  section  2828  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "200"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"220". 

Part  C— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

sec  2181.  restrictions  on  conversion  of 
heating  facilities  at  united 
states  military  installation  in 

EUROPE 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  may  not  convert  a  heating 
facility  at  any  United  SUtes  military  instal- 
lation In  Europe  from  a  coal-fired  facility  to 
an  oil-fired  facility,  or  to  any  other  energy 
source  facility,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned— 

(1)  determines  that  the  conversion  (A)  is 
required  by  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  the  facility  Is  located,  or  (B)  is  life 
cycle  cost  effective;  and 

(2)  has  notified  Congress  of  the  proposed 
conversion  and  a  period  of  30  days  has 


elapsed  following  the  date  on  which  Con- 
gress received  the  notice. 

(b)  Use  op  Coal.— (IKA)  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall,  in  each  case  In  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  such  action  would  be  cost 
effective,  provide  for  the  use  of  coal  pro- 
duced In  the  United  SUtes  to  operate  beat- 
ing facilities  at  military  installations  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  imple- 
ment, at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
with  funds  provided  for  such  purpose  by 
section  8110  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act.  1986  (as  contained  in 
section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  99-190;  99  Stat 
1222),  the  program  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  a  letter  dated  August  30. 
1985,  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  and  Logistics  to  reha- 
biliUte  and  convert  current  steam  generat- 
ing planU  at  defense  facilities  in  the  United 
SUtes  to  coal  burning  facilities  In  order  to 
achieve  a  coal  consumption  target  of 
1,600.000  short  tons  of  coal  per  year  (Includ- 
ing at  least  300.000  short  tons  of  anthracite 
coal)  above  current  consumption  levels  at 
Department  of  Defense  facilities  in  the 
United  SUtes  by  fiscal  year  1994:  Provided 
further,  That  during  fiscal  year  1987.  the 
amount  of  anthracite  coal  purchased  by  the 
Department  shall  be  at  least  300,000  short 
tons. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  actions  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall  make 
maximum  use  of  private  venture  capital  and 
long-term  contracting. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year  on  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(c)  Repeal  op  Certain  Restrictions.— Sec- 
tions 8022  and  8070  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1986  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  99- 
190;  99  SUt.  1207,  1214,  and  1222),  are  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  2182.  BASE  CLOSURE  TASK  GROUP 

(a)  ElsTABLiSHMENT  OP  TASK  GROUP.— The 
President  shall  establish  a  study  group  to  be 
known  as  the  "Blue  Ribbon  Task  Group  on 
Military  Base  Closures"  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Task  Group"). 

(b)  Function  op  Task  Group.— It  shall  be 
the  function  of  the  Task  Group  to  study 
and  evaluate  military  installations  with  a 
view  to  determining  and  recommending 
which  installations  should  be  closed. 

(c)  Appointment  of  Members.— The  Task 
Group  shall  be  composed  of  9  members  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

(1)  Five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(2)  One  member  appointed  by  the  majori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  One  member  appointed  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  One  member  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

(5)  One  member  appointed  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

(d)  Chairman.— The  President  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  of  the  Task  Group 
to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(e)  Quorum.— Five  members  of  the  Task 
Group  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings.  The  Task 
Group  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

(f)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  in  the  Task 
Group  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Appointments  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
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tion  (c)  without  regard  to  section  5311(b)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Members  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Task  Group. 

(g)  Compensation  or  Members.— Members 
of  the  Task  Group  may  each  be  paid  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  for  each  day  (including 
travel  time)  during  which  they  are  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  the  business  of 
the  Task  Group. 

(h)  Statf.— (1)  The  Task  Group  may  ap- 
point such  staff  as  it  considers  appropriate. 
Such  personnel  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Task  Group  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  detail 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  E)efense  to 
the  Task  Group  to  assist  the  Task  Group  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  section. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide 
the  Task  Group  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Task  Group  may  re- 
quire. 

(i)  Report  Deadline.— Not  later  than  July 
31.  1987,  the  Task  Group  shall  submit  to  the 
Priesident  and  to  Congress  a  report  contain- 
ing the  results  of  its  study  together  with  a 
list  of  military  installations  the  Task  Group 
recommends  be  closed.  The  report  shall  be 
prepared  and  submitted  without  any  prior 
review  or  approval  by  any  official  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

(J)  Termination  or  Task  Group.— The 
Task  Group  shall  cease  to  exist  90  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  report  referred 
to  in  subsection  (i)  is  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

(k)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  a  total  of 
$1,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section.  Any 
amount  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
shall  remain  available  until  the  termination 
of  the  Task  Group  except  that  no  amount 
shall  remain  available  until  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  transfers  to 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Postal  Service")  Jurisdiction  over  approxi- 
mately 3.2  acres  of  land,  together  with  im- 
provements thereon,  located  in  Aiea, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Postal  Service  pays,  out  of 
any  funds  available  to  the  Postal  Service,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sm  amount  equal 
to  the  greater  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  approved  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  over  which  Jurisdiction  is  to  be 
transferred  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary). 

(2)  The  cost  of  providing  to  the  Navy  fleet 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  facilities  to  re- 
place facilities  located  on  the  land  over 
which  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

(1)  LiCAi.  Description  op  Land.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
land  over  which  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred under  this  section  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  surveys  that  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  the  surveys  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Postal  Service. 

(m)  Additional  Tnuis.— <1)  The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  Navy. 

(2)  If  the  fair  market  value  of  the  proper- 
ty over  which  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  trans- 


ferred to  the  Postal  Service  under  subsec- 
tion (k)  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  replacement 
fleet  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  facilities,  the 
Secretary  shall  deposit  the  exccess  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

SKC  2183.  DEVELX)PMENT  OF  THE  NAVY  BROAD- 
WAY COMPLEX.  SAN  DIE(;0.  CALIFOR- 
NIA 

(a)  In  General.- (1)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  may  enter  into  long- 
term  leases  or  other  arrangements  for  the 
construction  of  office  and  other  administra- 
tive facilities  on  land  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  in  San  Diego,  California, 
known  as  the  "Broadway  Complex". 

(2)  The  Broadway  Complex  shall  be  devel- 
oped in  accordance  with  detailed  plans  and 
terms  of  development  which  have  been  duly 
formulated  by  the  Navy  and  the  San  Diego 
community  through  the  San  Diego  Associa- 
tion of  Governments'  Broadway  Complex 
Coordinating  Group. 

(3)  Long-term  leases  or  other  arrange- 
ments entered  into  under  this  section  may 
provide  that  facilities  constructed  on  the 
Broadway  Complex  be  privately  owned, 
jointly  owned  by  the  Navy  and  private  de- 
velopers, or  wholly  owned  by  the  Navy. 

(4)  Demolishment  of  existing  facilities  and 
construction  of  new  facilities  on  the  Broad- 
way Complex  may  be  carried  out  in  whole 
or  in  part  at  the  expense  of  private  develop- 
ers. 

(5)  The  Secretary  may— 

(A)  lease  land  at  the  Broadway  Complex 
to  private  developers  on  a  long-term  basis; 
or 

(B)  enter  into  leases  or  other  arrange- 
ments for  provision  by  private  developers  of 
low  cost  office  facilities  for  use  by  the  Navy. 

(6)  The  Secretary  may  also  receive,  obli- 
gate, and  disburse  any  funds  received  from 
the  lease  of  Navy  land  at  the  Broadway 
Complex  for  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  facilities  constructed  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(b)  Award  of  Contract.— Contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  awarded  through  the  use  of 
publicly  advertised,  competitively  bid,  or 
competitively  negotiated  contracting  proce- 
dures. 

(c)  Terms  or  Contracts.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary may  require  as  a  condition  for  the 
award  of  a  long-term  lease  of  land  at  the 
Broadway  Complex  that  the  Navy  be  given 
the  right  of  first  refusal  for  the  purchase  of 
any  facilities  constructed  on  the  land  by  or 
for  the  lessee. 

(2)  A  long-term  lease  or  other  arrange- 
ment entered  into  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  under  which  offices  or  other  fa- 
cilities are  constructed  by  a  private  develop- 
er and  leased  to  the  Navy  may  provide  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  such  fa- 
cilities by  the  private  developer. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  in  connection 
with  any  contract  or  other  arrangement  en- 
tered into  under  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Precondition  to  Contract.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  enter  into  a  long-term  lease 
or  other  arrangement  under  this  section 
until- 

(Da  comprehensive  plan  for  the  proposed 
development  of  the  Broadway  Complex  has 
been  prepared  and  such  plan  clearly  demon- 
strates that  development  under  the  pro- 
posed plan  is  more  economically  advanta- 
geous to  the  United  States  than  develop- 
ment of  the  Complex  by  the  Navy  with  ap- 
propriated funds: 


(3)  a  copy  of  the  proposed  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress;  and 

(3)  a  period  of  21  days  has  elapsed  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  plan  is  received 
by  the  committees  referred  to  in  clause  (2). 

SEC  21»4.  SELECTION  OF  SITE  FOR  MILITARY 
FAMILY  HOUSING  AT  SAN  PEDRO. 
CALIFORNIA 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  consider 
appropriate  sites  in  San  Pedro.  California, 
for  the  location  and  construction  of  170 
military  family  housing  units  for  members 
of  the  Air  Force  assigned  to  duty  in  the  area 
of  San  Pedro. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  as  an  ap- 
propriate site  for  such  housing  only  land  in 
the  San  Pedro  area  in  which  the  United 
States  has  a  reversionary  Interest  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes  or  land  which  would 
be  conveyed  to  the  United  States  without 
charge. 

(3)  After  the  Secretary  has  selected  one  or 
more  sites  for  such  housing,  he  shall  file  a 
final  environmental  impact  statement  as  re- 
quired under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  at  seq.)  on 
each  site  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  puriiose  stated  in  para- 
graph (1).  Within  10  days  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 1506.10(b)(2)  of  title  40  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  the  Secretary  shall 
select  as  a  site  for  the  location  of  the  hous- 
ing units  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  one  of 
the  sites  considered  appropriate  for  such 
purpose. 

(b>  Exercise  or  Reversionary  Right.— (1) 
If  the  land  selected  as  the  site  for  the  hous- 
ing units  is  subject  to  a  reversionary  right 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  or  other  appropriate  offi- 
cial that  the  site  selected  is  needed  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  or  other  appro- 
priate official  shall,  within  15  days  after  re- 
ceiving the  notification  referred  to  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  exercise  the  reversionary  right  held 
by  the  United  States  in  the  land  selected  as 
the  site  for  the  housing. 

(3)  Within  15  days  after  the  United  SUtes 
resumes  ownership  over  the  land,  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  other  appropriate  official 
shall  transfer  Jurisdiction  of  such  land  to 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  Construction  or  Military  Family 
Housing.— The  Secretary  shall  use  any  land 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  as 
the  site  for  the  construction  of  the  170  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a). 

SEC.  :iRS.  GRANTING  OF  EASEMENTS  AND  RE- 
PLACEMENT OF  FAMILY  HOUSING 
UNITS  AND  OTHER  FACILITIES  AT 
MARINE  CORPS  AIR  STATION,  IL 
TORO,  CALIFORNIA 

(a)  Authority  To  Grant  Easements.— 
Subject  to  subsection  (b)  and  other  condi- 
tions the  Secretary  may  specify  in  the 
agreements  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  grant  to  Orange 
County,  California,  one  or  more  easements 
through  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El 
Toro,  California,  for  street,  sidewallL,  and  re- 
lated purposes. 

(b)  Mandate  To  Replace  Family  Honsnio 
AND  Other  Faciutibs.— (1)  Subject  to  sub- 
section (c).  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 


the  replacement  of  all  family  housing  units 
and  other  facilities  that  are  to  be  demol- 
ished as  a  result  of  any  easement  granted 
under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  An  easement  granted  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  become  effective  until  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that— 

(A)  family  housing  units  have  been  con- 
structed to  replace  all  the  family  housing 
units  to  be  demolished  as  a  result  of  such 
easement;  and 

(B)  such  replacement  units  meet  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  specified  in  the  agree- 
ments referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

(3)  Until  the  determination  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  is  made,  the  Secretary  shall 
continue  to  use,  as  military  family  housing, 
the  housing  units  that  are  to  be  demolished 
as  a  result  of  an  easement  becoming  effec- 
tive. 

(c)  Funding.— (1)  The  Secretary  may  use 
not  more  than  (2,300,000  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  section  2115(aK7)(A)  for  pay- 
ment in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
replacement  family  housing  units  required 
by  subsection  (b). 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  available 
amounts  for  the  construction  of  such  re- 
placement family  housing  units  at  the  times 
specified  in  the  agreements  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a). 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  any 
funds  available  under  this  section  for  the 
demolition  of  existing  facilities  on  the  land 
on  which  easements  are  granted  or  for  the 
replacement  of  any  facilities  other  than 
family  housing  facilities. 

SEC.  21M.  POSTAL  FACILITIES 

Sections  4779  and  9779  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  are  each  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

SEC  ZIMA.  STUDY  OF  NEEDS  OF  DEPENDENTS' 
EDUCA'nONAL  FACILITIES  ON  MILI- 
TARY INSTALLATIONS 

(A)  In  General.- The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
conduct  a  Joint  study  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  needs  for  construction,  exten- 
sion, remodeling,  and  rehabilitation  of  de- 
pendent's educational  facilities  on  military 
installations  in  the  United  States  and  shall 
develop  a  Joint  policy  to  meet  those  needs. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than  April  1, 
1987,  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining— 

(Da  description  of  the  needs  determined 
under  subsection  (a); 

(2)  the  Joint  policy  developed  to  meet  such 
needs;  and 

(3)  any  recommendations  for  legislation 
the  Secretaries  consider  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  meet  such  needs. 

8SC  21MB.  MULTIFUEL  SOURCES  FOR  NEW  HEAT- 
ING SYSTEMS  AT  MILITARY  IN8TALLA- 
'nONS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2690  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"IMSO.  MultlAiel  loureet  for  new  heating  lyi- 


"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
each  new  heating  or  cogeneration  system 
which  is  installed  or  constructed  at  any  mili- 
tary installation  located  on  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  military  department  and 
which  requires  100  million  British  thermal 
units  input  per  hour  or  more  shall  have 
multiple  fuel  capability.  The  primary  and 
secondary  fuel  capability  of  any  such 
system  shall  be  a  fuel  from  the  solid  fuel 


group  or  the  liquid  and  gas  hydrocarbon 
group  (petroleum  and  natural  gas).  The  fuel 
capability  of  a  new  heating  or  cogeneration 
system  shaU  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
life  cycle  costs  and  availability  of  fuels. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  local  restrictions 
or  costs  make  the  installation  or  construc- 
tion of  solid  or  dual  fuel  equipment  infeasi- 
ble.  the  Secretary  concerned  may  waive  the 
requirement  of  subsection  (a),  but  such 
waiver  shall  not  become  effective  until  after 
the  Secretary  concerned  has  notified  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  in  writing 
of  the  waiver  and  the  reasons  for  exercising 
such  waiver  authority. 

"(c)  In  this  section,  the  term  'multiple 
fuel  capability'  means  the  capability  of 
using  two  or  more  types  of  fuel.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  159 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  strilclng  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2690  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"2690.  Multifuel  sources  for  new  heating 
systems.". 
Part  D— Real  Property  Transactions 
sec  2187.  land  conveyance.  fort  huachuca. 

ARIZONA 

(a)  Authority  To  Convey.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  convey  to  the  State  of  Arizona  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  approximately  26  acres  of  land  which 
comprise  a  portion  of  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizo- 
na, and  which  border  on  State  Highway  90 
at  Fort  Huachuca.  Such  acres  are  located  in 
the  East  half  of  Township  21  South,  Range 
20  East,  Gila  and  Salt  River  Meridian. 

(b)  Consideration.— ( 1)  In  consideration 
for  the  conveyance  authorized  by  subsection 
(a),  the  State  of  Arizona  shall  convey  to  the 
United  States  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  State  in  and  to  1,536.47  acres  of  land 
owned  by  the  State  within  the  East  Range 
at  Fort  Huachuca  and  to  all  mineral  rights 
owned  by  the  State  in  12,943  acres  located 
within  the  East  Range  at  Fort  Huachuca. 
Title  to  such  land  and  mineral  rights  shall 
be  conveyed  free  and  clear  of  encumbrances 
and  third  party  interests  except  to  the 
extent  waived  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  If  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands 
conveyed  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(a)  exceeds  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
lands  and  mineral  interests  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  under  subsection  (b).  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  the  State  shall  pay 
the  difference  to  the  United  States.  Any 
funds  received  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

(c)  Authority  To  Sell  Addftional  Acre- 
age.—(1)  In  addition  to  the  acreage  author- 
ized to  be  conveyed  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  sell,  subject 
to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  ap- 
proximately 203  acres  of  land  (designated 
by  the  Secretary)  comprising  a  portion  of 
Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona. 

(2)  The  sale  of  the  land  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  competitive  bidding  procedures 
prescribed  in  section  2304  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  In  no  event  may  the  land  be 
sold  for  less  than  the  fair  market  value 
thereof.  The  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  established  by  an  appraisal  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  If  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands 
and  mineral  rights  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  exceeds 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  conveyed 


by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  may  use  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  under  paragraph  (1)  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  value  to  the  State  of  Arizona. 
Any  proceeds  of  the  sale  not  used  for  such 
purposes  shall  be  covered  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  Legal  Description  op  Lahds.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  descriptions  of  any 
property  conveyed  or  acquired  under  this 
section  shall  be  based  upon  surveys  which 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  Additional  Terms.- The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  connection  with  the  transactions 
authorized  by  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

SEC  2188.  LAND  CONVEYANCE.  MARCH  AIR  POBCS 
BASE.  CALIFORNIA 

(a)  Authority  To  Sell.— Subject  to  sub- 
sections (b)  through  (g).  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  sell  aU  or 
any  portion  of  a  tract  of  land  (together  with 
improvements  thereon),  comprising  a  por- 
tion of  March  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
known  as  West  March  and  consisting  of  845 
acres,  more  or  less. 

(b)  Conditions  or  Sale.— The  Secretary 
shall  require  as  a  condition  of  the  sale  of 
the  property  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
that  the  purchaser— 

(1)  agree  to  construct  on  Government- 
owned  land  at  March  Air  Force  Base,  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchaser,  in  accordance 
with  standards  and  specifications  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  a  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers professional  education  center,  a  band 
center,  and  an  addition  to,  or  an  alteration 
of,  a  combat  operations  center;  and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  master  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  land  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  that  (A)  is  consistent  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  with  the  Air 
Installations  Compatible  Use  Zone  recom- 
mendations of  the  Air  Force,  (B)  is  consist- 
ent (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  with 
the  future  plans  of  the  Air  Force  for  March 
Air  Force  Base  and  the  plan  for  develop- 
ment of  Air  Force  Village  West;  and  (C)  is 
acceptable  to  the  appropriate  local  govern- 
ment officials  of  the  city  and  county  of  Riv- 
erside, California. 

(c)  CoMFErrrtvE  Bid  Requirement;  Mini- 
mum Sale  Price.— (1)  The  sale  of  any  of  the 
land  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
carried  out  under  competitive  contracting 
procedures. 

(2)  In  no  event  may  property  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  be  sold  for  less  than  fair 
market  value  of  such  property.  The  value  of 
the  property  to  be  conveyed  and  the  consid- 
eration to  be  received  shall  be  determined 
by  appraisals  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  appraisals  may.  in  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion, be  paid  for  from  any  deposit  made 
by  the  prospective  purchaser  or  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  such  deposit  to  the  fund  avail- 
able for  such  purposes  in  the  fiscal  year  re- 
imbursement is  made.  Any  portion  of  the 
deposit  used  to  fund  or  reimburse  the  cost 
of  appraisals  shall  be  nonrefundable. 

(d)  Report  Requirements.— ( 1)  The  Secre- 
tary may  not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
sale  of  any  or  all  of  the  land  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  unless— 

(A)  the  Secretary  has  submitted  a  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
containing  the  information  required  In  sec- 
tion 2667a(b)  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code; 
and 
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(B)  a  period  of  21  dajrs  has  expired  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  report  referred  to 
in  such  section  is  received  by  those  commit- 
tees. 

(3)  Any  report  submitted  under  paragraph 
(l)shaU  include— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  price  and  terms 
agreed  to  with  the  successful  bidder;  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  procedures  used  in 
selecting  a  buyer  for  the  land. 

(e)  Use  op  Excess  Pitnds.— If  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  to  be  conveyed 
to  a  purchaser  is  greater  than  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  purchaser  for  the  United 
States,  the  difference  in  cash  shall  be  depos- 
ited into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(f)  I^GAL  DESCRipnoN  OP  LAND.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
land  to  be  conveyed  under  this  section  shall 
be  determined  by  surveys  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  surveys  shall  be  provided 
by  the  purchaser  or  paid  for  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  a  deposit  made  by  the  prospective 
purchaser  at  the  time  of  award.  Any  portion 
of  the  deposit  used  for  surveys  shall  be  non- 
refundable. 

(g)  AsomoNAL  Terms.— The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  connection  with  any  transaction 
authorized  by  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

(h)  Additioral  AuTHORmr.— The  military 
construction  authorized  under  this  section 
is  in  addition  to  any  other  construction  au- 
thorized by  law. 

SEC  ZIM.  LAND  EXCHANGE.  LONG  BEACH  NAVAL 
STATION.  CALIFORNIA 

(»)  AtrrHoarrr  To  Exchange.— Subject  to 
subsections  (b)  through  (d).  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  exchange  approximately 
18  acres  of  real  property  (and  improvements 
thereon)  adjacent  to  Admiral  Kidd  Park 
which  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Station,  California,  to  the  city 
of  Long  Beach,  California,  in  exchange  for 
real  property  (and  improvements  thereon) 
located  on  Hill  Street,  between  Webster 
Avenue  and  the  Terminal  Island  Freeway, 
in  Long  Beach.  California. 

(b)  CoMDmoN.— If  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  real  property  and  improvements  con- 
veyed to  the  city  under  subsection  (a)  ex- 
ceeds the  fair  market  value  of  the  real  prop- 
erty and  improvements  conveyed  to  the 
United  States,  the  city  shall  pay  the  differ- 
ence to  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  deposit  any  funds  received  under  this 
subsection  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

(c)  LiBAL  Description  op  Land.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
real  property  exchanged  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  surveys  that  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
such  surveys  shall  be  borne  by  the  city  of 
Long  Beach. 

(d)  AODmoNAL  TntMS.— The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
conskiera  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
esU  of  the  United  SUtes. 


tlMl  LAND  CONVKYANCK.  WHIITIER  NAR- 
■OW8  DAM.  LOe  ANGELES  COUNTY, 
CAUPOKNU 

(a)  AuTHoarrr  To  Sell  or  Exchange 
Land.- The  Secretary  of  the  Army  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorlMd  to  sell  or  exchange  ap- 
proximAtely  7.44  acres  of  land  within  the 
Whittier  Narrows  Flood  Control  Basin  and 
located  north  of  Rush  Street  and  east  of 


Walnut    Grove    Avenue    in    Los    Angeles 
County,  California. 

(b)  Sale  or  Exchange  Requirement.- In 
no  event  may  the  land  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  more  fully  described  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  less  than 
the  fair  market  value  thereof. 

(c)  Consideration.— In  consideration  for 
the  sale  or  exchange  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Secretary  may  accept  cash  or 
may  accept  land  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  or 
both. 

(d)  Proceeds  op  Sale.— Any  funds  received 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

(e)  Legal  Description  op  Land.— The  real 
property  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a 
tract  of  land  containing  approximately  7.44 
acres,  more  or  less,  located  on  Whittier  Nar- 
rows Flood  Control  Basin.  Los  Angeles 
County,  California.  The  property  comprises 
those  portions  of  Lot  A  of  Tract  No.  3260.  as 
per  the  map  recorded  in  Book  34  of  Maps, 
page  21.  in  the  office  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Recorder  and  that  portion  of  Lots 
27  and  28  of  Tract  No.  830.  as  per  the  map 
recorded  in  Book  16  of  Maps,  page  117,  in 
the  office  of  the  County  Recorder  and  more 
particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  Southeast  comer  of  such 
Lot  A:  thence  along  the  south  line  of  such  lot 
North  89*  50'  27'  West  (northerly  line  of 
Rush  Avenue)  184.93  feet;  thence  North  17' 
25'  47'  East  439.37  feet;  thence  North  36-  48' 
56'  East  366.03  feet;  thence  South  0'  04'  01' 
East  868.23  feet  more  or  less  to  the  northerly 
line  of  Rush  Avenue;  thence  westerly  along 
the  north  line  of  Rush  Avenue  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

(f)  Reservations.— <1)  The  land  shall  be 
conveyed  subject  to  a  perpetual  flowage 
easement  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  convey  the  land 
subject  to  an  agreement  by  the  purchaser  to 
permit  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  to  utilize 
the  conveyed  premises  for  the  parking  of 
automobiles  in  connection  with  recreation 
activities  at  Whittier  Narrows  Golf  Course 
on  weekends,  holidays,  and  on  such  other 
days  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  Additional  Terms.— The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  the  conveyance  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

SEC    XI«I.     LAND    EXCHANGE.    SANTA     FE.    NEW 
MEXICO 

(a)  AuTHORrrY  To  Convey.- (1)  Subject  to 
subsections  (b)  through  (f ).  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  make  the  conveyances  described  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3). 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  convey 
to  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"City"),  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  southernmost 
27.88  acres,  more  or  less,  of  the  parcel  of 
land  conveyed  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  June  19,  1956 
(70  Stat.  296).  Such  27.88  acre  parcel  is  cur- 
rently being  leased  to  the  City  as  a  public 
park. 

(3)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
convey  to  the  New  Mexico  State  Armory 
Board  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Board"),  all  right,  title,  and  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the  north- 
ertunoet  tl.dl  teres,  more  or  less,  of  the 


parcel  of  land  conveyed  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  June 
19.  1956  (70  SUt.  296).  Such  21.61  acre 
parcel  currently  comprises  the  State  head- 
quarters and  other  facilities  of  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard. 

(b)  Conditions.— The  lands  conveyed  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  City  shaU,  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tion (d).  provide  to  the  Board  a  site  of  not 
less  than  250  acres  determined  by  the  Board 
to  be  acceptable  for  the  construction  of — 

(A)  an  armory  for  all  New  Mexico  Nation- 
al Guard  units  located  in  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico; 

(B)  an  organizational  maintenance  shop: 

(C)  a  United  States  property  and  fiscal 
office  building  and  warehouse: 

(D)  a  headquarters  complex  for  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard: 

(E)  a  local  training  area  for  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard  units: 

(F)  a  complex  for  the  New  Mexico  Army 
National  Guard  officer  candidate  school  tJid 
noncommissioned  officer  academy;  and 

(G)  additional  facilities  specified  by  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  or  the  New  Mexico 
State  Armory  Board. 

(2)  That  the  Board  shall  use  the  land  pro- 
vided to  it  by  the  City  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  for  the  training  and  support  of 
the  National  Guard  of  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  military  purposes,  and  that  if  the  site 
ever  ceases  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  such  prop- 
erty shall  revert  to  and  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States  which  shall  have  the 
immediate  right  of  entry  thereon. 

(c)  Mineral  Rights.— The  conveyances 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  reserve  all  mineral  rights,  including  oil 
and  gas,  to  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  June  19.  1956  (70  SUt.  296). 

(d)  General  Authority.- In  order  to  im- 
plement the  land  exchange  authorized  by 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  City,  the 
Board,  and  such  other  parties  the  Secretary 
determines  are  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

(e)  Legal  Description  op  Lands.- The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
site  provided  by  the  City  to  the  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  surveys  that  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  any  such  surveys 
shall  be  borne  by  the  City  or  the  Board. 

(f)  Additional  Terms  and  Conditions.— 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
transaction  authorized  by  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  21*1  COMMUNrrV  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  use  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1987  to  provide  planning  as- 
sistance to  local  communities  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  financial  resources 
available  to  the  community  (by  grant  or 
otherwise)  are  inadequate.  The  Secretary 
may  use  such  funds  to  assist  communities 
located  near  homeports  proposed  under  the 
Naval  Strategic  Dispersal  Program  at  Ingle- 
side,  Texas,  and  other  Gulf  Coast  sites.  For 
fiscal  year  1987,  not  to  exceed  1200,000  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  «t  Oulf  CoMt  sites. 


SEC  ZlM.  RELEASE  OF  CERTAIN  USE  RIGHTS  HELD 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(a)  In  General.— The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  release  to  the  Virgin- 
ia Port  Authority,  an  instrumentality  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  all  residuary 
rights  of  use  held  by  the  United  States  in 
three  warehouses  located  in  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  within  the  area  operated  as  a 
public  [X}rt  facility  and  known  as  the  Nor- 
folk International  Terminals. 

(b)  Time  LiMriATiON;  Compensation.— The 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  exe- 
cute such  documents  and  take  such  other 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  release, 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  rights  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a).  The  release  shall  be  made 
without  any  compensation  in  addition  to 
compensation  paid  to  the  United  States  for 
such  warehouses  and  other  facilities  by  the 
city  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1968. 

SEC.  21M.  LEASE  OF  PROPERTY  AT  THE  NAVAL 
WEAPONS  STA'nON,  CHARLESTON. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  authorized  to  lease  to  the  South 
Carolina  Ports  Authority  approximately  118 
acres  of  land,  together  with  improvements 
thereon,  at  the  Naval  WeaiK>ns  Station, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

(b)  Term  or  Lease.— The  lease  entered 
into  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  for  such 
term  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate, but  in  no  event  to  exceed  25  years. 

(c)  Consideration.— In  addition  to  the  fair 
rental  value  to  be  paid  by  the  South  Caroli- 
na Ports  Authority  for  the  premises  leased 
pursuant  to  this  section,  such  Authority 
shall  pay  for  the  cost  of  replacing  certain 
facilities  on  the  leased  premises.  The  re- 
placement facilities  shall  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  and  at  a  site  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  Authority  To  Demoush  and  Con- 
struct Facilities.- The  Secretary  may. 
under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  authorize  the 
South  Carolina  Ports  Authority  to  demolish 
existing  facilities  on  the  leased  land  and  to 
construct  new  facilities  on  such  land  for  the 
use  of  such  Authority. 

DIVISION  C— DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  AND  MILITARY  APPLI- 
CATIONS OF  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  AUTHORI- 
ZATION 

SEC  31S1.  SHORT  "HTLE 

This  division  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nation- 
al Security  Programs  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987  ". 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 
SBC  3111.  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Fluids  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Etepartment  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  operating  expenses  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  national  security  programs  (in- 
cluding scientific  research  and  development 
in  support  of  the  Armed  F\>rces,  strategic 
and  critical  materials  necessary  for  the 
common  defense,  and  military  applications 
of  nuclear  energy  and  related  management 
and  support  activities)  as  follows: 

(1)  For  weapons  activities.  $3,603,379,000. 

(2)  For  materials  production, 
$1,563,390,000. 

(3)  For  defense  waste  and  byproducts 
management,  $465,050,000. 

(4)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $95,500,000. 

(6)  For  nuclear  safeguards  and  security, 
$61,100,000. 

(6)  For  security  Investigations, 
$88,100,000. 


(7)  For  naval  reactors  development, 
$509,800,000. 

SEC.  IIIZ.  PLANT  AND  CAPrfAL  EQUIPMENT 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  plant  and  capital  equipment  (in- 
cluding planning,  construction,  acquisition, 
and  modification  of  facilities,  land  acquisi- 
tion related  thereto,  and  acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction )  necessary  for  national  secu- 
rity programs  as  follows: 

( 1 )  For  weapons  activities: 

Project  87-D-lOl.  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $29,000,000. 

Project  87-D-121,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $32,000,000. 

Project  87 -D- 104,  safeguards  and  security 
enhancements,  phase  II.  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National  Laboratory.  Livermore.  Cali- 
fornia, $2,000,000. 

Project  87-D-123,  protective  clothing  de- 
contamination facility.  Rocky  Flats  Plant, 
Golden.  Colorado.  $500,000. 

Project  87-D-130,  receiving  and  shipping 
facility.  Pinellas  Plant.  Saint  Petersburg, 
Florida,  $300,000. 

Project  86-D-103,  decontamination  and 
waste  treatment  facility,  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National  Laboratory,  Livermore.  Cali- 
fornia, $0,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $3,700,000. 

Project  86-D-104,  strategic  defense  facili- 
ty, Sandia  National  Laboratories,  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico,  $13,000,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $17,000,000. 

Project  86-D-105,  instrumentation  sys- 
tems laboratory,  Sandia  National  Laborato- 
ries, Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  $5,800,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$12,000,000. 

Project  86-D-106,  laboratory  data  commu- 
nications center,  Los  Alamos  National  Labo- 
ratory, Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico, 
$12,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $15,000,000. 

Project  86-D-122,  structural  upgrade  of 
existing  Plutonium  facilities.  Rocky  Flats 
Plant,  Golden,  Colorado,  $0,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $3,000,000. 

Project  86-D-123,  environmental  hazards 
elimination,  various  locations,  $0,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $8,700,000. 

Project  86-D-124,  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity upgrading,  phase  II,  Mound  Plant, 
Miamisburg,  Ohio,  $1,880,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $4,880,000. 

Project  86-D-125.  safeguards  tmd  site  se- 
curity upgrade,  phase  II,  Pantex  Plant, 
Amarillo,  Texas,  $8,410,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $9,910,000. 

Project  86-D-130,  Tritium  loading  facility 
replacement.  Savannah  River  Plant,  Aiken, 
South  Carolina.  $29,700,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $34,700,000. 

Project  85-D-102,  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  facilities 
revltalization,  phase  I,  various  locations, 
$29,950,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $130,750,000. 

Project  85-D-103,  safeguards  and  security 
enhancements,  Lawrence  Livermore  Nation- 
al Laboratory  and  Sandia  National  Labora- 
tories. Livermore,  California,  $6,500,000,  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $27,600,000. 

I*roject  85-D-105,  combined  device  assem- 
bly facility,  Nevada  Test  Site,  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada,  $9,400,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $24,000,000. 

Project  85-D-loe,  hardened  engineering 
test  building,  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory.  Livermore.  California.  $880,000, 
for  a  total  project  authoriMtlon  of 
18,080,000, 


Project  85-E>-112,  enriched  uranium  recov- 
ery improvements,  y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee.  $19,000,000,  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $38,800,000. 

Project  85-D-113,  powerplant  and  steam 
distribution  system,  Pantex  Plant.  Amarillo, 
Texas,  $1,790,000,  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  $24,790,000. 

Project  85-D-115,  renovate  Plutonium 
building  utility  systems.  Rocky  Flats  Plant, 
Golden,  Colorado.  $13,440,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $34,040,000. 

Project  85-D-121,  air  and  water  pollution 
control  faculties,  Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  $0,  for  a  total  project  authoriza- 
tion of  $19,000,000. 

Project  85-D-125,  tactical  bomb  produc- 
tion facilities,  various  locations,  $12,800,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$28,800,000. 

Project  84-D-102,  radiation-hardened  inte- 
grated circuit  laboratory,  Sandia  National 
Laboratories,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
$3,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $40,500,000. 

Project  84-D-107,  nuclear  testing  facilities 
revltalization,  various  locations,  $13,300,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$79,240,000. 

Project  84-D-112,  Trident  U  warhead  pro- 
duction facilities,  various  locations, 
$14,500,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $155,200,000. 

Project  84-D-113,  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare/Standoff Weapon  Warhead  production 
facilities,  various  locations,  $0,  and  not  more 
than  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
such  project  in  fiscal  year  1986  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  such  project,  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $5,000,000. 

Project  84-D-124,  environmental  improve- 
ments, Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
$0.  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$29,000,000. 

Project  84-D-211,  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity upgrading,  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  $27,220,000,  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $50,220,000. 

Project  82-D-107,  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade, 
phase  III.  various  locations,  $97,904,000,  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $838,304,000. 

Project  82-D-144,  simulation  technology 
lalx>ratory,  Sandia  National  Laboratories, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  $6,000,000,  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $40,000,000. 

(2)  For  materials  production: 

Project  87-D-146,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $35,980,000. 

Project  87-D-149.  reduced  chemical  dis- 
charges to  process  sewers,  Richland.  Wash- 
ington, $3,150,000. 

Project  87-D-159,  environmental,  health, 
and  safety  improvements,  phase  I,  Feed  Ma- 
terials Production  Center.  Femald.  Ohio, 
$10,000,000. 

Project  86-D-149,  productivity  retention 
program,  phases  I  and  II,  various  locations, 
$71,625,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $95,825,000. 

Project  86-D-150,  in-core  neutron  moni- 
toring system,  N  reactor,  Richland,  Wash- 
ington, $2,760,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $7,220,000. 

Project  86-D-151,  PUREX  electrical 
system  upgrade,  Richland,  Washington. 
$3,780,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $6,280,000. 

Project  86-D-162,  reactor  electrical  distri- 
bution system.  Savannah  River.  South 
Carolina,  $8,410,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorisation of  $10,410,000. 

Project  8e-D-168,  additional  line  III  fur- 
tifece,    SAVMUiah    River.    South   Oftroltn*, 
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$7,605,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $9,105,000. 

Project  86-D-154,  effluent  treatment  facil- 
ity. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina.  $0.  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $2,500,000. 

Project  86-D-156.  plantwide  safesuards 
systems.  Savannah  River.  South  Carolina. 
$13,010,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $16,010,000. 

Project  86-D-157,  hydrofluorinatlon 
system— PB-line.  Savannah  River.  South 
Carolina.  $3,310,000,  (or  a  total  project  au- 
thorizaUon  of  $4,510,000. 

Project  85-D-139,  fuel  processing  restora- 
tion. Idaho  Fuels  Processing  Facility,  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory  (INEL), 
Idaho.  $36,530,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $58,530,000. 

Project  85-D-140,  productivity  and  radio- 
logical improvements.  Feed  Materials  Pro- 
duction Center.  Femald,  Ohio,  $23,500,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$41,500,000. 

Project  85-D-145,  fuel  production  facility. 
Savannah  River,  South  Carolina. 
$33,500,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $59,300,000. 

Project  84-D-134.  safeguards  and  security 
improvements,  plantwide,  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $7,515,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $34,415,000. 

Project  84-D-135,  process  facility  modifi- 
cations, Richland.  Washington.  $34,475,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$66,975,000. 

Project  84-D-136,  enriched  uranium  con- 
version facility  modifications,  Y-12  Plant, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  $1,000,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $20,600,000. 

Project  82-D-124.  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabilities,  phases  II,  III,  IV,  and  V, 
various  locations.  $3,511,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $352,045,000. 

(3)  For  defense  waste  and  byproducts 
management: 

Project  87-D-171,  general  plant  projects, 
interim  waste  operations  and  long-term 
waste  management  technology,  various  loca- 
Uons.  $26,535,000. 

Project  87-D-172.  WESF  K-3  fUter  up- 
grade, Riciiland,  Washington,  $500,000. 

Project  87-D-173,  242-A  evaporator  crys- 
talUzer  upgrade,  Richland,  Washington, 
$2,800,000. 

Project  87-D-174,  241-AQ  tank  farm. 
Richland,  Washington,  $2,100,000. 

Project  87-D-175,  steam  system  rehabUi- 
tation,  phase  I,  Richland,  Washington, 
$900,000. 

Project  87-I>-177,  test  reactor  area  liquid 
radioactive  waste  cleanup  system,  phase  III, 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
(INEL),  Idaho.  $700,000. 

Project  87-D-180,  burial  ground  expan- 
sion. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina. 
$6,300,000. 

Project  87-D-181,  diversion  box  and  pump 
pit  containment  buildings.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $1,360,000. 

Project  86-D-172.  B-plant  P-fUter,  Rich- 
land. Washington.  $2,949,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $3,049,000. 

Project  86-D-174,  low-level  waste  process- 
ing and  shipping  system.  Peed  Materials 
Production  Center,  Femald,  Ohio, 
$9,872,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$12,373,000. 

Project  86-D-17S.  Idaho  NaUonal  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  security  upgrade.  Idaho 
NaUonal  Engineering  Laboratory  (INEL), 
Idaho.  $7,358,000.  for  a  total  project  author- 
izaUon  of  $9,358,000. 

Project  85-I>-158.  central  warehouse  up- 
grade. Richland.  Washington.  $1,044,000.  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $6,744,000. 


Project  85-D-159.  new  waste  transfer  fa- 
cilities. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$7,318,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $37,318,000. 

Project  85-D-160,  test  reactor  area  securi- 
ty system  upgrade,  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  (INEL).  Idaho, 
$2,703,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $6,953,000. 

Project  81-T-105,  defense  waste  process- 
ing facility.  Savannah  River,  South  Caroli- 
na. $123,967,000.  for  a  total  project  authori- 
zaUon  of  $721,467,000. 

(4)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy: 

Project  85-I>-171,  space  science  laborato- 
ry, Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico.  $2,000,000.  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $7,500,000. 

(5)  For  naval  reactors  development; 
Project  87-N-lOl.  general  plant  projects, 

various  locations,  $4,800,000. 

Project  87-N-102.  Kesselring  site  facilities 
upgrade.  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Latwratory, 
West  MUton,  New  York,  $5,000,000. 

Project  87-N-103.  computation  latwratory 
addition,  Bettls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory. 
West  Mifflin.  Pennsylvania,  $2,300,000. 

(6)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction— 

(A)  for  weapons  activities,  $287,870,000: 

(B)  for  materials  production.  $126,090,000: 

(C)  for  defense  waste  and  byproducts 
management,  $37,805,000: 

(D)  for  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $4,200,000: 

(E)  for  nuclear  safeguards  and  security, 
$4,800,000:  and 

(P)     for     naval     reactors     development, 
$51,700,000. 
SEC  3113.  UNDISTRIBUTED  REDUCTIONS 

(a)  Total  Authorization.- Notwithstand- 
ing sections  3111  and  3112,  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  In  this  division  for  na- 
tional security  programs  Is  $7,425,225,000. 

(b)  Requirement  roR  Project  Reouc- 
TIOH8.— The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
reduce  such  projects  listed  in  sections  3111 
and  3112  in  such  amounts  as  he  determines 
appropriate  to  achieve  a  total  reduction  of 
$300,000,000. 

SEC  3114.  BALANCED  TECHNOLOGY  INmATIVE 

(a)  Limitation  on  Funds  por  SDI.— Of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  sec- 
tions 3111  and  3112,  not  more  than 
$356,000,000  shall  be  available  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  and  other 
purposes,  in  connection  with  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  program. 

(b)  CoHVKHTiONAL  Munitions.— (1)  Of  the 
ftmds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  sec- 
tion 3111— 

(A)  $24,000,000  shall  be  available  to  De- 
partment of  Energy  laboratories  only  for  re- 
search on  advanced  conventional  munitions 
and  warhead  concepts:  and 

(B)  $10,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to 
provide  methodological  support  to  the 
Office  of  Munitions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(2)  In  achieving  the  reduction  required  to 
be  made  under  section  3113(b),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  may  not  apply  any  reduction 
to  the  amoimt  of  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Part  A— Rrcurrimg  Gknxral  Provisions 

SEC  31».  REPROGRAMMING 

(a)  Notice  to  Congress.— Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  division— 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  division  may  be  used  for  any  program 
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in  excess  of  105  percent  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  that  program  by  this  division  or 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  division, 
whichever  is  the  lesser,  and 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  division  may  t>e  used  for  any  program 
which  has  not  been  presented  to,  or  request- 
ed of,  the  Congress, 

unless  a  period  of  30  calendar  days  (not  in- 
cluding any  day  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  containing  a  full  and  complete 
sUtement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  in  support  of  such  proposed 
action,  or  unless  each  such  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  written  notice 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Amount  Obligated.— In 
no  event  may  the  total  amount  of  funds  ob- 
ligated pursuant  to  this  division  exceed  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  Utle. 

SEC  3132.  UMfrS  ON  GENERAL  PLANT  PROJECTS 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  any  construction  project  under  the  gen- 
eral plant  projects  provisions  authorized  by 
this  division  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  construction  project  does  not  exceed 
$1,200,000. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress.— If  at  any  time 
during  the  construction  of  any  general  plant 
project  authorized  by  this  division,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project  Is  revised  because 
of  unforeseen  cost  variations  and  the  re- 
vised cost  of  the  project  exceeds  $1,200,000, 
the  Secretary  shall  Immediately  furnish  a 
complete  report  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  explaining  the  reasons  for 
the  cost  variation. 

SEC  3IM.  LIMfTS  ON  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

(a)  In  General.— Whenever  the  current 
estimated  cost  of  a  construction  project, 
which  is  authorized  by  section  3112  of  this 
division,  or  which  Is  in  support  of  national 
security  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  was  authorized  by  any  previous 
Act,  exceeds  by  more  than  25  percent  the 
higher  of — 

(1)  the  amount  authorized  for  the  project; 
or 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
for  the  project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent 
budget  Justification  data  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, 

construction  may  not  be  started  or  addition- 
al obligations  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  project  above  the  total  estimated  cost, 
as  the  case  may  be,  unless  a  period  of  30  cal- 
endar days  (not  Including  any  day  in  which 
either  House  of  Congress  Is  not  in  session 
because  of  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  written  notice  from  the  Secre- 
tary containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in 
support  of  the  action,  or  unless  each  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  notified  the  Secretary  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  Exception.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  construction  project  which  has 


a    current    estimated    cost    of    less    than 
$5,000,000. 

SEC  3134.  fund  TRANSFER  AUTHORrTY 

To  the  extent  specified  in  appropriation 
Acts,  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
division  may  be  transferred  to  other  agen- 
cies of  the  CSovemment  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  for  which  the  funds  were  appro- 
priated, and  funds  so  transferred  may  be 
merged  with  the  appropriations  of  the 
agency  to  which  the  funds  are  transferred. 

SEC  313S.  AimiORrrV  for  emergency  CON- 
STRUCTION DESIGN 

In  addition  to  the  advance  planning  and 
construction  design  authorized  by  section 
3112  of  this  division,  the  Secretary  may  per- 
form planning  and  design  utilizing  available 
funds  for  suiy  Department  of  Energy  nation- 
al security  program  construction  project 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
design  must  proceed  expeditiously  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense  or  to 
protect  property  or  human  life. 

SEC  313(.  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NATIONAL 
SECURfFY  PR(M:RAMS  of  the  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  ENERGY 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  appropriation 
Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
division  for  management  and  support  activi- 
ties and  for  general  plant  projects  are  avail- 
able for  use,  when  necessary,  in  connection 
with  all  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

SEC  3in.  AVAILABILITY  OF  FIWDS 

When  so  specified   in   an   appropriation 
Act,  amounts  appropriated  for  "Operating 
Expenses"  or  for  "Plant  and  Capital  Equip- 
ment" may  remain  available  until  expended. 
Part  B— Miscellaneous  Provision 

SEC  3131.  COMPLIANCE  WITH  ENVIRONMENTAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  In  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  used  to  pay  any  penalty,  fine, 
forfeiture,  or  settlement,  or  to  perform  any 
work  or  services  requested  by  another  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  of  any  agency  of  a  State  or  local 
government  (or  any  failure  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  EMergy  to  comply  with  an  environ- 
mental requirement  in  connection  with  any 
defense  activity  or  any  defense  related  facil- 
ity in  excess  of  the  amount  specifically  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
comply  with  such  environmental  require- 
ment. 

SEC  3132.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  BLUE 
RIBBON  TASK  GROUP  ON  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

(a)  Establishment  op  Counciu— Chapter 
7  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"(2)  The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"(3)  One  senior  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary o(  Energy. 

"(bxi)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
the  member  appointed  under  subsection 
(aKl). 

"(2)  A  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  representative  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)(3)  whenever  the 
matter  under  consideration  is  within  the 
primary  responsibility  or  concern  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  as  determined  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Council. 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  enter  into  an 


agreement  with  the  Council  to  furnish  nec- 
essary staff  and  administrative  services  to 
the  Council. 

"(2)  The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Atomic  Energy  shall  be  the  Staff 
Director  of  the  Council. 

"(dKl)  The  Council  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  following  matters: 

"(A)  Preparing  the  annual  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Stockpile  Memorandum. 

"(B)  Developing  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
piles options  and  the  costs  of  such  options. 

"(C)  Coordinating  programming  and 
budget  matters  pertaining  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Energy. 

"(D)  Identifying  various  options  for  cost- 
effective  schedules  for  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction. 

"(E)  Considering  safety,  security,  and  con- 
trol issues  for  existing  weapons  and  for  pro- 
posed new  weapon  program  starts. 

"(F)  Ensuring  that  adequate  consideration 
is  given  to  design,  performance,  and  cost 
tradeoffs  for  all  proposed  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs. 

"(G)  Providing  broad  guidance  regarding 
priorities  for  research  on  nuclear  weapons. 

"(H)  Preparing  comments  on  annual  pro- 
posals for  budget  levels  for  research  on  nu- 
clear weapons  and  transmitting  those  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Ehiergy  before  the  preparation 
of  the  annual  budget  requests  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  those  departments. 

"(I)  Providing— 

"(1)  broad  guidance  regarding  priorities 
for  research  on  improved  conventional 
weapons,  and 

"(11)  comments  on  annual  proposals  for 
budget  levels  for  research  on  Improved  con- 
ventional weapons, 

"and  transmitting  such  guidance  and  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before 
the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(e)  The  Council  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  the  actions  that 
have  been  taken  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Department  of  Energy  to  im- 
plement the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Blue  Ribbon  Task  Group  on  Nuclear 
Weapons  Program  Management.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  Include  in  such  report  its  recom- 
mendations on  the  role  and  composition  of 
the  staff  of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall 
submit  such  report  to  the  Committees  not 
later  than  March  1,  1987.". 

(f )  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  t>eginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"179.  The  Nuclear  Weapons  Council.". 

(g)  (Chairman  op  JCS  To  Serve  on  Coun- 
cil IP  There  Is  No  Vice  C^hairman  op  JCS.— 
If  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion the  position  of  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  comparable  posi- 
tion, has  not  l>een  established  by  law,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chle(s  o(  Staff  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Coun- 
cil established  by  section  179  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a).  U  the  position  of  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (or  comparable  posi- 
tion) is  established  by  law  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  remain  a 
member  of  such  Council  only  until  an  indi- 
vidual has  t>een  appointed  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


(h)  Repeal.— Section  36  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  (43  UJ3.C.  2037)  U  re- 
pealed. 

SEC  3133.  REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  costs  and  safety  (actors  In- 
volved in  constructing  adequate  contain- 
ment facilities  for  nuclear  reactors  of  the 
Department  of  E^nergy  compared  with  the 
costs  and  safety  factors  involved  in  con- 
structing a  new  production  reactor. 

SEC  3134.  EXTENSION  OF  DATE  FOR  CERTAIN  CON- 
TRACT AUTHORmr 

Section  94  of  the  Atomic  EMergy  Commu- 
nity Act  of  1955  (42  U.S.C.  2394)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1986"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 1996". 

DIVISION  E— BARRY  GOLDWATER 
SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXCELLENCE  IN 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

SEC  SIM.  SHORT  TffLE 

This  division  may  be  cited  as  the  "Barry 
Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Act". 

SEC  SlOl.  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSES 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  has  served 
his  country  for  56  years  as  a  soldier  and 
statesman,  including  service  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  a  period  of  30  years: 

(2)  Senator  Goldwater  has  a  distinguished 
record  as  Chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices o(  the  Senate:  and 

(3)  Senator  Goldwater  has  long  main- 
tained a  special  Interest  in  the  education  of 
America's  youth,  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  mathematics:  and 

(4)  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  leadership,  courage,  and  vision  of 
Senator  Goldwater  to  establish  in  his  name 
a  scholarship  program  to  foster  and  encour- 
age excellence  in  science  and  mathematics. 

SEC  S102.  DEFINITIONS 

In  this  division: 

(1)  The  term  "Foundation"  means  the 
Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Foundation  established 
under  section  5103(a). 

(2)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholar- 
ship and  Excellence  in  Education  Founda- 
tion established  under  section  5103(b). 

(3)  The  term  "fund"  means  the  Barry 
Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Fund  provided  for  under  section 
5108. 

(4)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  any  such  institution  as  defined 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and,  consid- 
ered as  a  single  entity,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territo- 
ries of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas. 

(6)  The  term  "eligible  person"  means  a  cit- 
izen or  national  of  the  United  States  or  a 
permanent  resident  alien  of  the  United 
States. 

SEC  Sin.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BARRY  GOLIV 
WATER  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXCEL- 
LENCE IN  EDUCATION  FOUNDA'HON 

(a)  There  is  established,  as  an  independ- 
ent establishment  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  SUtes  Government,  the  Barry 
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Ooldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Foundation. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
aupervision  and  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Tnistees.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
13  members,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Two  members  from  the  Senate,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  leader  and  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

(2)  Two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives,  one  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  and  one  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Eight  members,  not  more  than  four  of 
whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representa- 
tive of  the  aerospace  industry  and  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative  of  a 
private  foundation  concerned  with  aero- 
space education. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Education,  or  his  des- 
ignee, who  shall  serve  ex  officio  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  but  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years,  except  that  ( 1 ) 
the  members  first  talcing  office  shall  serve 
as  designated  by  the  President,  four  for 
terms  of  two  years,  five  for  terms  of  four 
years,  and  four  for  terms  of  six  years,  and 
(2)  any  member  ap[>ointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
and  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  appointment  for  that  vacan- 
cy was  made. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  pay.  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

SEC  SIM.  BAKRY  GOLOWATER  SCHOLARSHIP  AND 
EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  AWARDS 

(aKl)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
award  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  eligi- 
ble persons  for  study  In  the  fields  of  science 
and  mathematics.  Such  scholarships  and 
fellowships  shall  be  awarded  to  persons  as 
provided  in  this  division  who  meet  the  mini- 
mum criteria  established  by  the  Founda- 
tion. 

(3)  Scholarships  shall  be  awarded  to  out- 
standing undergraduate  students  who 
intend  to  pursue  careers  in  mathematics 
and  the  natiu-al  sciences. 

(3)  Fellowships  shall  be  awarded  to  out- 
standing graduate  students  who  intend  to 
pursue  advanced  degrees  in  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences. 

(4)  The  Foundation  shall  also  award 
acholanhlps  to  eligible  persons  selected  on 
the  baaia  of  nationwide  competition. 

(b)  Recipients  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships under  this  division  shall  be  known  as 
"Barry  Ooldwater  Scholars". 

(cXl)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
award  honoraria  to  outstanding  educators, 
teachers,  and  persons  who  have  volunteered 
to  assist  in  secondary  schools  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  In  mathematics 
and  adencea  in  the  secondary  school  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  To  two  such  persons  selected  at  large 
from  each  State. 

(B)  To  one  such  person  selected  from  each 
eounty  In  each  State. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  establish  a  schedule 
of  honoraria  to  be  awarded  under  para- 
graph (1). 


(3)  The  Board  shall  adopt  regulations 
which  provide  that  persons  affiliated  with 
secondary  schools  on  military  reservations 
and  with  the  dependent  overseas  school 
system  shall  be  appropriately  represented 
among  those  persons  who  receive  awards 
under  this  division. 

SEC.  SIM.  STIPENDS. 

Each  person  awarded  a  scholarship  or  fel- 
lowship under  this  division  shall  receive  a 
stipend  which  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  to 
such  person  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  room 
and  board,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board. 

SEC  sir.  SCHOLARSHIP  CONDITIONS 

(a)  A  person  awarded  a  scholarship  under 
this  division  may  receive  payments  author- 
ized under  this  division  only  during  such  pe- 
riods as  the  Foundation  finds  that  the 
person  is  maintaining  satisfactory  proficien- 
cy and  devoting  full  time  to  study  or  re- 
search and  is  not  engaging  in  gainful  em- 
ployment other  than  employment  approved 
by  the  Foundation  pursuant  to  regulations 
of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire reports  containing  such  information 
in  such  form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  times  as 
the  Foundation  determines  to  be  necessary 
from  any  person  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  division.  Such  reports  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  from  an  appro- 
priate official  at  the  institution  of  higher 
education,  approved  by  the  Foundation, 
stating  that  such  person  is  making  satisfac- 
tory progress  in,  and  is  devoting  essentially 
full  time  to.  study  or  research,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC  51W.  BARRY  GOLDWATER  SCHOLARSHIP  AND 
EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  FUND 

(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Ex- 
cellence and  Education  Fund.  The  fund 
shall  consist  of  amounts  appropriated  to  it 
pursuant  to  section  5112. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  invest  in  full  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  fund.  Such  investments 
may  be  made  only  in  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  In  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States.  For  such  purpose, 
such  obligations  may  be  acquired  (1)  on 
original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or  (2)  by 
purchase  of  outstanding  obligations  at  the 
market  place.  The  purposes  for  which  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  may  be  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  issuance 
at  par  of  special  obligations  exclusively  to 
the  fund.  Such  special  obligations  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate 
of  interest,  computed  as  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
such  issue,  borne  by  all  marketable  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  SUtes 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt, 
except  that  where  such  average  rate  Is  not  a 
multiple  of  W  of  1  percent,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est of  such  special  obligations  shall  be  the 
multiple  of  V4  of  1  percent  next  lower  than 
such  average  rate.  Such  special  obligations 
shall  be  issued  only  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  purchases  of  other  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  princi- 
pal and  interest  by  the  United  States  or 
original  Issue  or  at  the  market  price,  is  not 
in  the  public  Interest. 

(c)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  fund 
(except  special  obligations  issued  exclusively 
to  the  fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  market  price,  and  such  special  obliga- 


tions may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued 
interest. 

(d)  The  Interest  on.  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  In  the  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  fund. 

SBC  tlW.  EXPENDmiRES  FROM  THE  FUND 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  au- 
thorized to  pay  to  the  Foundation  from  the 
interest  and  earnings  of  the  fund  such  sums 
as  the  Board  determines  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  enable  the  Foundation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  division. 

(b)  The  activities  of  the  Foundation  under 
this  division  may  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  under  such  niles  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  and  files  and  all  other 
papers,  thiiigs,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
in  use  by  the  Foundation  pertaining  to  such 
activities  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit. 

SEC  SIIO.  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

(a)  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Foundation  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board.  The  Executive  Secretary  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Foun- 
dation and  shall  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Foundation  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Board.  The  Executive 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  such  other  func- 
tions consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
division  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
specified  for  employees  in  grade  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC  sill.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  division,  the  Foundation  is  authorized 
to- 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  division,  except 
that  in  no  case  may  an  employee  other  than 
the  Executive  Secretary  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  provided 
for  employees  in  grade  GS-15  of  the  Gener- 
al Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  S, 
United  SUtes  Code; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  are 
necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18 
under  section  5332  of  such  title; 

(3)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  consid- 
ers necessary  governing  the  manner  In 
which  its  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(4)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  it  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  and  to 
use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions; 

(5)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  noncompensated  personnel  and  for 
travel  ex{>enses.  including  per  diem,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code; 

(6)  enter  into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments, or  make  grants,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  division,  and  enter  into  such 
contracU  or  other  arrangemenU,  or  make 
such  grants,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  with- 


out performance  or  other  bonds  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (41  U.S.C.  5); 

(7)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  considers  neces- 
sary under  this  division  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3324  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code: 

(8)  rent  office  space  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

(9)  make  other  necessary  expenditures, 
(b)  The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  the 

President  and  to  Congress  an  annual  report 
of  its  operations  under  this  division. 

SEC  61 IZ.  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  $40,000,000  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Treasury  for  the  fund. 

DIVISION  F-CHILD  NUTRITION 

TITLE  I  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  CHILD 
NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

SEC  Siai.  SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR 
CHILDREN 

Section  13(p)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1761(p))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1989". 

SEC  (102  COMMODITY  DISTRIBUTION  PROGRAM 

Section  14(a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1762a(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1989". 

SEC  (103.  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Section  17(1)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1776(1))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1989". 

SEC  (IM.  SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  WOMEN.  INFANTS.  AND 
CHILDREN 

Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)(2)  by  striking  out 
"Subject  to"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  under  subsection  (g)"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)— 

(A)  by  designating  the  first  and  second 
sentences  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3),  respec- 
tively; and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  (as  so  des- 
ignated) to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $1,570,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1986,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1987,  and  September  30.  1988.  and 
$1,782,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1989.";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (hK2),  by  striking  out 
"1984"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

SEC  (IM  NUTRITION  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAM 
The  first  sentence  of  section  19<JK2)  of 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1788(JK2))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1984"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1989". 

TITLE  II-SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
BREAKFAST  PROGRAMS 

SBC.  «MI.  BASIS  OF  COMMODITY  ASSISTANCE 

Section  6(b)  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  VS.C.  1755(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"Skay  IS"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  1":  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"June  15"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"July  1". 


SEC    vm.    INCLUSION    OF    WHOLE    MILK    AS    A 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  BEVERAGE. 

Effective  July  1,  1986.  section  9<a)  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  UJ3.C. 
1758(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first,  second,  and 
third  sentences  as  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and 
(4).  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  (as  so 
designated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  addition  to  such  other  forms  of 
milk  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  the 
lunches  shall  offer  whole  milk  as  a  bever- 
age.". 

sec  6203.  automatic  eligibility  for  certain 
pr(x:rams. 

Effective  July  1.  1986.  section  9(b)  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1758(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)(A)  A  child  shall  be  considered  auto- 
matically eligible  for  a  free  lunch  and 
breakfast  under  this  Act  and  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771  et  seq.). 
respectively,  without  further  application  or 
eligibility  determination,  if  the  child  is  a 
member  of — 

"(i)  a  household  receiving  assistance 
under  the  food  stamp  program  authorized 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2011  etseq.):  or 

"(11)  an  AFDC  assistance  unit  (under  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram authorized  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  601  et 
seq.)).  in  a  SUte  where  the  standard  of  eligi- 
bility for  the  assistance  does  not  exceed  130 
percent  of  the  poverty  line,  (as  defined  in 
section  673(2)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Grant  Act  (42  U.S.C.  9902(2))). 

"(B)  Proof  of  receipt  of  food  stamps  or  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  shall  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  any  verification  require- 
ment imposed  under  paragraph  (2KC).". 

SEC  «ZM.  LIMITATION  ON  MEAL  (X)NTRACTING. 

Effective  July  1.  1986.  section  9  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1758)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  A  school  or  school  food  authority  par- 
ticipating in  a  program  under  this  Act  may 
not  contract  with  a  food  service  company  to 
provide  a  la  carte  food  service  unless  the 
company  agrees  to  offer  free,  reduced-price, 
and  full-price  reimbursable  meals  to  all  eli- 
gible children.". 

SEC   S2K  CHANGE   IN   TUITION   UMITATION   FOR 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  School  Lunch  Programs.— Section 
12(d)(5)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1760(d)(5))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence,  by 
striking  out  "$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$2,000";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "On  July  1,  1988.  and 
each  July  1  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  the  tuition  limiUtlon  amoimt  pre- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
this  paragraph  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Con- 
sumers during  the  most  recent  12-month 
period  for  which  the  daU  is  available.". 

(b)  School  Brxaktast  Pr<x!rams.— Section 
16(c)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42 
U.S.C.  1784(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence,  by 
striking  out  "$1,500"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$2,000";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "On  July  1.  1988,  and 
each  July  1  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall 
adjust  the  tuition  llmiUtion  amount  pre- 
scribed In  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sentence  of 


this  paragraph  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Con- 
sumers during  the  most  recent  12-month 
period  for  which  the  daU  is  available.". 

(c)  Applicatioii.— (1)  The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (aXl)  and  (bXl)  aball 
apply  for  the  fiscal  year  beglimlng  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1986.  and  each  school  year  thereafter. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(aK2)  and  (bX2)  shaU  apply  for  the  school 
year  beginning  on  July  1,  1988,  and  each 
school  year  thereafter. 

SEC  SJM.  USE  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH  FACIliTIBS  FOB 
ELDERLY  PROGRAMS 

Section  12  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1760)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(i)  Facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel 
provided  to  a  school  food  authority  for  a 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  or  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771 
et  seq.)  may  be  used,  as  determined  by  a 
local  educational  agency,  to  support  a  non- 
profit nutrition  program  for  the  elderly,  in- 
cluding a  program  funded  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3001  et 
seq.).". 

SEC.  (207.  PILOT  PROJECTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS  BY 
CONTRACT  OR  DIRECT  DISBURSE- 
ME.NT 

(a)  Pilot  Projects.— Section  20  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1769)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  pilot 
projects  in  not  more  than  three  SUtes  in 
which  the  Secretary  is  currently  administer- 
ing programs  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the 
Secretary  contracting  with  private  proflt 
and  nonprofit  organizations  to  act  as  a 
SUte  agency  under  this  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1771  et  seq.) 
for  schools.  Institutions,  or  service  institu- 
tions referred  to  In  section  10  of  this  Act 
and  section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1774).". 

(b)  CoKPORMiKO  Amendment.- The  first 
sentence  of  section  20(c)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "except  for  the  pilot  projects  conducted 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.". 

SEC  «208.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  OVERSEAS 
DEPENDENTS'  SCHOOLS 

(a)  School  Lunches.— Section  22(d)  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  J3S.C. 
1769b(d))  (as  added  by  section  1408(a)  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1978  (92  Stat. 
2368))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  for" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "reduced-price 
lunch". 

(b)  School  Brbaktasts.— Section  20(d)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1789)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  for" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "reduced-prloe 
breakfast". 

SEC  cm.  RESTORATION  OF  CERTAIN  KINDERGAR- 
TENS TO  THE  SPECIAL  MILK  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Effective  October  1,  1986,  section  S(a)  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  V&C. 
1772(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation; 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respectively: 
and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (A)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed), by  inserting  "except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2),"  after  "and  under,"; 
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(2)  by  desiKRating  the  second  through 
eighth  sentences  as  paragraphs  (3)  through 
(9),  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  (as  so 
designated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  limitation  imposed  under  para- 
graph (IXA)  for  participation  of  nonprofit 
schools  in  the  special  milk  program  shall 
not  apply  to  split-session  kindergarten  pro- 
grams conducted  in  schools  in  which  chil- 
dren do  not  have  access  to  the  meal  service 
program  operating  in  schools  the  children 
attend  as  authorized  under  this  Act  or  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U^.C.  1751 
et  seq.).". 

SBC  (Zlt.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  BREAKFAST  PRO- 
GRAM MEAL  PATTERN. 

(a)  ADornoRAL  Assistamcx.— Effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1986.  section  4(b)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
triUon  Act  of  1966  (42  n^S.C.  1773(b))  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  Increase  by  3 
cents  the  annually  adjusted  payment  for 
each  breakfast  served  under  this  Act  and 
section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(42  VS.C.  1776).  These  funds  shall  be  used 
to  assist  States,  to  the  extent  feasible,  in  im- 
proving the  nutritional  quality  of  the  break- 
fasts. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whenever  stoclLS  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  acquired  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation  and  are 
not  likely  to  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commodity  Oedit  Corporation  or  otherwise 
used  in  programs  of  commodity  sale  or  dis- 
tribution, the  Secretary  shall  make  such 
commodities  available  to  school  food  au- 
thorities and  eligible  institutions  serving 
breakfasts  under  this  Act  in  a  quantity 
equal  in  value  to  not  less  than  3  cents  for 
each  breakfast  served  under  this  Act  and 
section  17  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 

"(5)  Expenditures  of  funds  from  State  and 
local  sources  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
breakfast  program  shall  not  be  diminished 
as  a  result  of  funds  or  commodities  received 
under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4).". 

(b)  Ndtrttioh  RBQuiRKMEirTS.— (1)  The 
Secretary  of  Agriciilture  shall  review  and 
revise  the  nutrition  requirements  for  meals 
served  under  the  breakfast  program  author- 
ized under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
(42  U.S.C.  1771  et  seq.)  and  section  17  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766) 
to  improve  the  nutritional  quality  of  the 
meals,  taking  into  consideration  both  the 
findings  of  the  National  Evaluation  of 
School  Nutrition  Programs  and  the  need  to 
provide  increased  flexibility  in  meal  plan- 
ning to  local  food  authorities. 

(2)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  promulgate  regulations  to 
implement  the  revisions. 

SK.  oil.  EXTENSION  OF  OFTER  VERSUS  SERVE 
PROVISION  TO  THE  SCHOOL  BREAK- 
FAgr  PROGRAM. 

Section  4(e)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  n.S.C.  1773  (e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
dwrignatlon;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  At  the  option  of  a  local  school  food 
authority,  a  student  in  a  school  under  the 
authority  that  participates  in  the  school 
breakfast  program  under  this  Act  may  be  al- 
lowed to  refuse  not  more  than  one  item  of  a 
breakfast  that  the  student  does  not  intend 
to  consume.  A  refusal  of  an  offered  food 
item  shall  not  affect  the  full  charge  to  the 


student  for  a  breakfast  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  or  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments made  under  this  Act  to  a  school  for 
the  breakfast.". 

SEC.  Uir  STAFFING  STANDARDS. 

Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  (42  U.S.C.  1776)  (as  amended  by  section 
103)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
through  (i)  as  subsections  (b)  through  (h). 
respectively. 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL 
POOD  PROGRAM  FOR  WOMEN,  IN- 
FANTS. AND  CHILDREN 

SEC  SMI.  COSTS  FOR  NUTRmON  SERVICES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 

(a)  DsrunTioNS.— Section  17(b)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3). 
and  (4)  as  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  re- 
spectively; and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  (as  so 
redesignated)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  'Costs  for  nutrition  services  and  ad- 
ministration' means  costs  that  shall  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  costs  for  certification 
of  eligibility  of  persons  for  participation  in 
the  program  (including  centrifuges,  measur- 
ing boards,  spectrophotometers,  and  scales 
used  for  the  certification),  food  delivery, 
monitoring,  nutrition  education,  outreach, 
startup  costs,  and  general  administration 
applicable  to  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram under  this  section,  such  as  the  cost  of 
staff,  transportation,  insurance,  developing 
and  printing  food  instruments,  and  adminis- 
tration of  State  and  local  agency  offices.". 

(b)  CoNFOiUfiifc  Amendments.—  Section  17 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "administrative  funds" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsections  (fHll), 
(h)(2),  (hK3),  and  (h)(4)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "funds  for  nutrition  services 
and  administration";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "administrative  costs" 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsection  (h)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "costs  for  nutrition 
services  and  administration". 

SEC  an.  STATE  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  WIC  FIWDS 

(a)  EuGiBtLrrr.— Section  17(c)  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  D.S.C. 
1786(c»  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  A  State  shall  be  ineligible  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion if  the  Secretary  determines  that  State 
or  local  sales  taxes  are  collected  within  the 
State  on  purchases  of  food  made  to  carry 
out  this  section.". 

(b)  Application.—  The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  a  SUte  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  that  commences 
after  the  end  of  the  first  regular  session  of 
the  SUte  legislature  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC  tan.  PARTICIPATION  REPORT 

(a)  BmnnAL  Report.—  Section  17(d)  of 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  report  biennially 
to  Congress  on— 

"(A)  the  income  and  nutritional  risk  char- 
acteristics of  particitiants  in  the  program; 

"(B>  participation  in  the  program  by 
members  of  families  of  migrant  farmwork- 
ers: and 

"(C)  such  other  matters  relating  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate.". 


(b)  Use  or  Evaluation  Pdhds  for 
Report.— Section  17(gK3)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  104(2KA))  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "preparing  the  report 
required  under  subsection  (dK4)."  after 
"health  benefits,". 

SEC  C3M.  PLAN  OF  OPERATION  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

(a)  Plan.—  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  17(f) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  n.S.C. 
1786(fKl))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(IKA)  Each  SUte  agency  shall  submit 
annually  to  the  Secretary,  by  a  date  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary,  a  plan  of  operation 
and  administration  for  a  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  To  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  under 
this  section  for  a  fiscal  year,  a  SUte  agency 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  plan  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year. 

"(C)  The  plan  shaU  include— 

"(i)  a  description  of  the  food  delivery 
system  of  the  SUte  agency  and  the  method 
of  enabling  participants  to  receive  supple- 
mental foods  under  the  program,  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  standards  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary; 

"(11)  a  description  of  the  financial  manage- 
ment system  of  the  SUte  agency: 

"(ill)  a  plan  to  coordinate  operations 
under  the  program  with  special  counseling 
services,  such  as  the  expanded  food  and  nu- 
trition education  program,  inununization 
programs,  prenatal  care,  well-child  care, 
family  planning,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
counseling,  child  abuse  counseling,  and  with 
the  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
food  stamp,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
care  programs; 

"(iv)  a  plan  to  provide  program  benefits 
under  this  section  to,  and  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial nutrition  education  needs  of,  eligible 
migrants  and  Indians; 

"(V)  a  plan  to  expend  funds  to  carry  out 
the  program  during  the  relevant  fiscal  year; 

"(vi)  a  plan  to  provide  program  Ijeneflts 
under  this  section  to  unserved  and  under- 
served  areas  in  the  SUte.  if  sufficient  funds 
are  available  to  carry  out  this  clause; 

"(vli)  a  plan  to  provide  program  benefits 
under  this  section  to  eligible  persons  most 
in  need  of  the  benefits  and  to  enroll  eligible 
women  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable;  and 

"(vili)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  may  permit  a  SUte 
agency  to  submit  only  those  parts  of  a  plan 
that  differ  from  plans  submitted  for  pre- 
viouis  fiscal  years. 

"(E)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  any 
plan  that  permiU  a  person  to  participate  si- 
multaneously in  both  the  program  author- 
ized under  this  section  and  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program  authorized 
under  sections  4  and  5  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1973  (7 
U.S.C.  612c  note).". 

(b)  Application.— The  amendment  made 
by  subseciton  (a)  shall  apply  to  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  SUte  agency  under  section 
17(fHl)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemer  30, 1987, 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

SEC  UK.  PUBUC  COMMENT. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  section  17(f)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(fK2)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  A  SUte  agency  shall  esUblish  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  members  of  the  general 
public  are  provided  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  development  of  the  SUte 
agency  plan.". 


SEC  UM.  AVAILABILITY  OF  PROGRAM  BKNEFIT8. 

Paragraph  (8)  of  section  17(f)  of  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  n.8.C.  1786(fK8)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8KA)  The  SUte  agency  shall,  in  coop- 
eration with  participating  local  agencies, 
publicly  announce  and  distribute  informa- 
tion on  the  availability  of  program  benef  iU 
(Including  the  eligibility  criteria  for  partici- 
pation and  the  location  of  local  agencies  op- 
erating the  program)  to  offices  and  organi- 
zations that  deal  with  significant  numbers 
of  potentially  eligible  persons  (including 
health  and  medical  orgtinizations,  hospitals 
and  clinics,  welfare  and  unemployment  of- 
fices. sociaJ  service  agencies,  farmworkers 
organizations,  Indian  tribal  organizations. 
and  religious  and  community  organizations 
In  low  income  areas). 

"(B)  The  information  shall  be  publicly  an- 
nounced by  the  SUte  agency  and  by  local 
agencies  at  least  annually. 

"(C)  The  SUte  agency  and  local  agencies 
shall  distribute  the  information  in  a  maimer 
designed  to  provide  the  information  to  po- 
tentially eligible  persons  who  are  most  in 
need  of  the  benefits,  including  pregnant 
women  In  the  early  months  of  pregnancy.". 

SEC  «MT.  REPAYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  BENEFITS  BY 
REaPIENTS. 

Effective  October  1,  1986,  section  17(f)  of 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1786(f))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(15)  If  a  SUte  agency  determines  that  a 
meml>er  of  a  family  has  received  an  overis- 
suance  of  food  benefiU  under  the  program 
authorized  by  this  section  as  the  result  of 
such  member  Intentionally  making  a  false 
or  misleading  sUtement  or  intentionally 
misrepresenting,  concealing,  or  withholding 
facts,  the  SUte  agency  shall  recover,  in 
cash,  from  such  member  an  amount  that 
the  SUte  agency  determines  is  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  overissued  food  benefits,  unless 
the  SUte  agency  determines  that  the  recov- 
ery of  the  l>enefits  would  not  be  cost  effec- 
tive.". 

SBC.   UM.    PRIORITY    FUNDS   FOR  WIC   MIGRANT 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Priority  Pdndinc— Effective  October 
1.  1986,  section  17(g)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(g))  (as  amended 
by  section  104(2>(A))  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  programs  authorized  under 
this  section,  not  less  than  nine-tenths  of  1 
percent  shall  be  available  first  for  services 
to  eligible  members  of  migrant  populations. 
The  migrant  services  shall  be  provided  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  priority  system 
of  a  SUte  for  program  participation.". 

(b)  Accountability.- To  the  extent  possi- 
ble, accounUbility  for  migrant  services 
under  section  17(g)(2)  of  the  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)) 
shall  be  conducted  under  regulations  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

SBC  mm.  IMPROVING  state  agency  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE SYSTEMS. 

Section  17(gK3)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(g)(3))  (as  amended 
by  sections  104(2KA)  and  303(b))  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "providing  technical 
assistance  to  improve  SUte  agency  adminis- 
trative systems,"  after  "subsection  (dX4),". 

SEC  Ul«.  PAPERWORK  REDUCriON. 

Section  17(hKl)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  n.8.C.  1786(hKl))  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  shaU  limit 


to  a  minimal  level  any  documentation  re- 
quired under  the  preceding  sentence.". 

SEC  (in.  ALLOCATION  STANDARDS. 

Section  17(hK3)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1786(hK3))  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
",  which  satisfy  aUocation  guidelines  esUb- 
lished  by  the  Secretary";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

SEC  fillZ.  ADVANCE  PAYMENTS. 

Effective  October  1,  1986,  section  17(hK4) 
of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  UJS.C. 
1786(hK4))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "may". 

SEC  (lis.  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS. 

(a)  AvAXLABiLiTY.— Section  17(1)  of  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C. 
1788(1))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  designating  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  sentences  as  paragraphs 
(1),  (2).  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  (as  so 
designated)  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)— 

"(1)  not  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  to  a  SUte  agency 
under  this  section  for  supplemental  foods 
for  a  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  by  the 
SUte  agency  for  expenses  incurred  under 
this  section  for  supplemental  foods  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year;  or 

"(U)  not  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  to  a  SUte  agency 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section  may  be 
expended  by  the  SUte  agency  during  the 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Any  funds  made  available  to  a  SUte 
agency  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(A)(U)  for  a  fiscal  year  shaU  not  affect  the 
amount  of  funds  aUocated  to  the  SUte 
agency  for  such  year.". 

(b)  Application.— Section  17(i)(3)(A)(i)  of 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (as  amended 
by  subsection  (a))  shaU  not  apply  to  appro- 
priations made  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TITLE  rV— OTHER  NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS 

SEC  Mai.  HEARINGS  ON  FEDERAL  AUDIT  ACTIONS 
UNDER  THE  CHILD  CARE  FOOD  PRO- 
GRAM. 

Section  17(e)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  UJS.C.  1766(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  the";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  A  SUte  is  not  required  to  provide  a 
hearing  to  an  institution  concerning  a  SUte 
action  taken  on  the  l>asis  of  a  Federal  audit 
determination. 

"(3)  If  a  SUte  does  not  provide  a  hearing 
to  an  institution  concerning  a  SUte  action 
taken  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  audit  deter- 
mination, the  Secretary,  on  request.  shaU 
afford  a  hearing  to  the  institution  concern- 
ing the  action.". 

SEC  C4M.  BASIS  FOR  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 
GRANTS. 

Section  19(JK2)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  1788(JX2))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$75,000"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$50,000". 

SEC  C4M.  EXTENSION  OF  ALTERNATIVE  MEANS  OF 
ASSISTANCE. 

Section  14  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1762a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(gKl)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'eligible  school  district'  has  the  same 


meaning  given  such  term  In  section  1581(a) 
of  the  food  Security  Act  of  1085. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  section  1581  of  such  Act,  the 
Secretary  shaU  permit  an  eligible  school  dis- 
trict to  continue  to  receive  assistance  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  commodity  letters  of  credit 
assistance,  in  Ueu  of  commodltlea,  to  carry 
out  the  school  lunch  program  operated  In 
the  district. 

"(3KA)  On  request  of  a  putldpating 
school  district  (and  after  consulUtion  with 
the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
SUtes  with  respect  to  accounting  proce- 
dures used  to  determine  any  losses)  and  sub- 
ject to  the  availabUity  of  funds,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  cash  compensation  to  an 
eligible  school  district  for  losses  sustained 
by  the  district  as  a  result  of  the  alteration 
of  the  methodology  used  to  conduct  the 
study  referred  to  in  section  1581(a)  of  such 
Act  during  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1983. 

"(B)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000  to  carry  out  out  this  para- 
graph, to  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
llmiUtion.". 

SEC  M04.  NATIONAL  DONATED  COMMODITY  PROC- 
ESSING PROGRAMS. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  section  1114(a)(2)  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981  (7  U.S.C.  1431e(aH2)), 
whenever  a  commodity  is  made  available 
without  charge  or  credit  under  any  nutri- 
tion program  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age consumption  of  the  commodity  through 
agreements  with  private  companies  under 
which  the  commodity  is  reprocessed  into 
end-food  products  for  use  by  eUgible  recipi- 
ent agencies. 

TITLE  V-TECHSICAL  CORRECTIONS 

SEC  (Ml  OBSOLETE  PROVISIONa 

(a)  NtrmmoN  Program  Stapp  Studt 
Trust  Territory  Appropriations.— <1)  Sec- 
tions 18  and  19  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1767  and  1768)  are  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1752)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  13,  17.  and  19"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "sections  13  and  17". 

(b)  Study  or  Menu  Choice.— Section  22  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1769(c)  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Amendments 
of  1978  (92  SUt.  3623))  is  repealed. 

(C)     CONPORMINC     Amiwdments.— (1)     Thc 

National  School  Lunch  Act  (as  amended  by 
sections  207  and  208(a)  and  subsection  (b)) 
is  further  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 20,  21,  and  22  (42  U.S.C.  1769,  1769a, 
and  1769(b)  as  sections  18.  19,  and  20.  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  CHause  (3)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1755(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  20"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "section  18". 

SBC   (MZ.   OBSOLETE    REFERENCES  TO   HEALTH. 
EDUCA'nON.  AND  WELFARE. 

(a)  Reterxncks  in  National  School 
Lunch  Act.— Clause  (1)  of  the  sixth  sen- 
tence of  section  17(a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C..  1766(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services". 

(b)  Reperxnces  in  C^hild  Nutrition  Act 
OF  1966.— (1)  The  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  each  place  it  »p- 
peazs  in  secUon  4(a)  (42  U£.C.  1773(a)),  sub- 
secUons  (bX6),  (bK13),  (eK2),  (kX2)  of  sec- 
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tion  17  (43  n^.C.  1788)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Health  and  Human  Services". 

(2)  Section  19(jX3)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  UJS.C.  1788(J)(3»  is  amended 
by  strildng  out  "Office  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Depart- 
ment of  Education". 

SEC  «S«1.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  DiTEiNiTiON  or  Secretary.— Section 
12(d)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  176(Kd))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.". 

(b)  RKDESiGNATioif  OF  SUBSECTION.— Sec- 
tion 19  Of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
(42  U,S.C.  1788)  (as  amended  by  sections 
105,  402,  and  502(d)(2))  is  future  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (J)  as  subsection 
(i). 

DIVISION  D— CIVIL  DEFENSE 

sec   41«l.    AUTHORIZA'nON   OF    APPROPRIA'nONS 
FOR  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry  out  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  251  et  seq.)  the  sum  of 
$111,565,000. 

D  2110 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  full  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

cmxo  iroTRiTioif  AXENSifEirr  to  dod 

READTHORIZATION 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  at  the  desk  reauthorizes 
the  major  Federal  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. These  programs  are  the  School 
Lunch  and  Breakfast  Programs,  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Program,  the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
and  Women.  Infants,  and  Children, 
known  as  the  WIC  Program,  and  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program. 

This  amendment  reflects  an  agree- 
ment reached  in  the  House-Senate 
conference  on  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams that  met  earlier  this  year.  Es- 
sentially, it  is  a  cost-neutral  amend- 
ment. However,  the  amendment  does 
aUow  for  program  growth  of  1  percent 
over  ctirrent  services.  The  amendment 
is  consistent  with  the  authorization 
levels  in  the  fiscal  year  1987  budget 
resolution  for  these  programs.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  has  met  and  reported  out  a 
measure  that  meets  its  reconciliation 
instructions  under  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. Those  reconciliation  instructions 
do  not  include  any  reductions  in  these 
programs. 

In  sum,  all  of  the  secondary  require- 
ments for  passage  of  this  legislation  to 
extend  the  child  nutrition  programs 
have  been  met. 


Mr.  President,  some  Senators  may 
wonder  why  we  are  offering  this 
amendment  on  child  nutrition  to  the 
DOD  authorization  biU. 

First  of  all  let  me  say  that  we  are  of- 
fering this  amendment  at  this  time  to 
insure  that  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams are  acted  on  and  sent  to  the 
President  before  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Furthermore,  the  extension  of  these 
programs  is.  in  its  own  way,  just  as  im- 
portant to  oiu-  Nation's  future  as  are 
our  defense  capabilities.  Let  me 
remind  Senators  that  the  first  of  the 
Federal  child  nutrition  programs,  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  was  en- 
acted in  1946.  The  School  Limch  Pro- 
gram was  enacted  in  direct  response  to 
a  problem  that  plagued  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II. 
During  the  war.  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  recruits  were  unable  to  pass  their 
physical  examinations  because  they 
were  malnourished.  Congress'  re- 
sponse was  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Lunch  Program.  Let  me  read  from  the 
"Declaration  of  Congressional  Policy" 
included  in  the  1946  act.  This  is  a  sec- 
tion that  remains  in  the  statute  today. 

§  1751.  Congressional  declaration  of  policy 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress, 
as  a  measure  of  national  security,  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion's children  and  to  encourage  the  domes- 
tic consumption  of  nutritious  agricultural 
commodities  and  other  food,  by  assisting 
the  States,  through  grants-in-aid  and  other 
means,  in  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
foods  and  other  facilities  for  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  operation,  and  expan- 
sion of  nonprofit  school-lunch  programs. 
June  4,  1946,  c.  218  %  2,  60  SUt.  230. 

Today,  the  School  Lunch  Program 
provides  millions  of  hot  limches  in 
both  public  and  private  schools  across 
the  Nation.  In  my  State  alone,  this 
program  provides  almost  170  million 
lunches  a  year. 

In  the  years  since,  several  smaller 
supplemental  feeding  programs  have 
been  created  including  the  School 
Brealcfast  Program. 

The  other  major  component  of  this 
amendment  is  the  WIC  Program. 
Under  this  program,  the  people  who 
are  helped  by  the  program  are  those 
most  in  need  of  good  nutrition.  These 
are  pregnant  women  and  new  bom  in- 
fants. Now  this  is  not  a  traditional 
"welfare"  program.  In  fact,  this  is  a 
tightly  structured  program  based  on  a 
two-tiered  standard  of  need.  The  first 
standard  is  income.  To  receive  help 
under  this  program  a  person  must 
have  income  below  the  18.5  percent  of 
the  poverty  line.  The  second  standard 
is  nutritional  deficiency.  Before  the  as- 
sistance can  be  provided  the  pregnant 
woman  or  new  baby  must  also  be 
found  by  a  medical  doctor  to  be  nutri- 
tionally deficient. 

When  both  these  standards  have 
been  met,  then  the  mother  receives  a 
voucher  for  exactly  the  foods  that  will 
supply  the  necessary  nutritional  sup- 


plement. Finally,  since  the  WIC  Pro- 
gram is  not  considered  an  entitlement 
program  it  is  subject  to  appropria- 
tions. This  has  led  to  the  development 
of  a  priority  list  that  ensures  that 
those  most  in  need  of  nutritional  as- 
sistance receive  help  first. 

So  the  WIC  Program  is  a  tight  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  a  income  support  pro- 
gram with  lots  of  loopholes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  vitally  important  program  that 
should  be  extended  along  with  the 
School  Lunch  and  Breakfast  Pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  summa- 
rize. 

This  amendment  falls  within  the 
budget.  Its  spending  levels  are  specifi- 
cally identified  in  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  resolution. 

These  are  popular  and  well-known 
programs  and  have  broad  support.  The 
last  major  vote  on  these  programs 
took  place  during  the  debate  on  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  resolution.  An 
overwhelming  majority  of  Senators 
supported  the  programs  at  that  time. 

The  provisions  of  the  amendment  re- 
flect a  conference  agreement  reached 
between  the  House  and  Senate  in  May 
and  a  large  majority  of  members  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  are 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

We  have  been  working  for  months  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
Scheduling  problems,  work  in  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  and  in  other  com- 
mittees, as  well  as  the  many  important 
subjects  such  as  aid  to  the  Contras, 
South  Africa,  the  tax  bill,  the  farm 
bill  technical  corrections,  have  come 
before  the  Senate  or  are  being  dis- 
cussed. 

But  now  time  is  running  out.  This 
amendment  needs  to  be  acted  on 
before  the  clock  runs  out  on  us.  Since 
it  meets  the  budetary  requirements 
and  the  programs  themselves  are  rela- 
tively noncontroversial  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  go  ahead  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

C^iLD  Nutrition  Amendment  on  DOD 
Authorization  Bill 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  amendment,  or 
with  using  this  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  it,  I 
want  to  be  sure  we  have  a  thorough 
explanation  of  the  amendment's  provi- 
sions regarding  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  provisions  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

Summary  op  Provisioms 

authorization  or  appropriations  under  thx 
national  school  lunch  act 
(a)  Summer  food  service  program:  The 
amendment  extends  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  summer  food  service 
program  through  fiscal  year  1989. 


(b)  Commodity  distribution  program:  The 
amendment  extends  authority  for  the  com- 
modity distribution  program  through  fiscal 
year  1989. 

authorization  op  appropriations  under  the 

CHILD  nutrition  ACT  OP  1966 

(a)  State  administrative  expenses  [SAE]: 
The  amendment  extends  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  SAE  provision 
through  fiscal  year  1989. 

(b)  Special  supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children  [WICl:  The 
amendment  extends  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  WIC  program 
through  fiscal  year  1989  at  a  level  of  $1.57 
billion  for  Hsca\  year  1986,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988,  and  $1,782  bUlion  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(c)  Nutrition  education  and  training 
INETl:  The  amendment  extends  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  NET 
program  (at  $5  million  annually)  through 
fiscal  year  1989. 

BASIS  POR  COMMODITY  ASSISTANCE 

The  amendment  changes  the  dates  speci- 
fied in  current  law  by  which  the  Secretary 
is  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  be  delivered  to 
schools  and  by  which  he  must  provide  cash 
payments  for  any  difference  between  the  es- 
timates of  available  commodities  and  the 
amount  of  commodity  support  mandated  by 
law. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  requires  that 
the  Secretary  make  estimates  of  the  amount 
of  commodity  support  available  by  June  1, 
instead  of  May  15;  and  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  cash  payments  for  the  differ- 
ence between  these  estimates  and  the  man- 
dated commodity  level  by  July  1,  instead  of 
June  14,  of  each  school  year. 

INCLUSION  or  WHOLE  MILK  AS  A  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
BEVERAGE 

The  amendment  requires  that  schools  par- 
ticipating in  the  school  lunch  program  offer 
whole  milk  as  a  beverage,  along  with  such 
other  forms  of  milk  as  the  Secretary  might 
require  to  meet  the  nutritional  require- 
ments of  the  program. 

AUTOMATIC  ELIGIBILITY  POR  CERTAIN 
PROGRAMS 

The  amendment  requires  that  a  child  who 
is  a  member  of  a  household  receiving  food 
stamps,  or  who  is  a  member  of  an  AFDC  as- 
sistance unit  in  a  State  where  the  income 
standard  of  eligibility  does  not  exceed  130 
percent  of  poverty,  be  served  a  free  lunch 
and  breakfast  without  further  application 
or  eligibility  determinations. 

Under  this  amendment,  a  parent  or  guard- 
ian is  still  required  to  complete  an  applica- 
tion, the  local  school  authorities  are  still  re- 
quired to  determine  the  applicant's  eligibil- 
ity, and  the  Secretary,  SUtes,  and  local 
school  for  authorities  may  continue  to 
verify  the  data  contained  in  the  application. 
However,  it  is  the  intent  that  the  applica- 
tion procedure  under  section  109(b)(2)(B) 
and  the  eligibility  determination  and  verifi- 
cation procedures  under  section  109(b)(2)(C) 
be  simplified  by  substantially  reducing  the 
number  of  type  of  inquires  made  by  the  ap- 
plicable agency. 

More  specifically,  indication  on  the  appli- 
cation of  receipt  of  food  stamps  or  AFE>C 
(under  the  circumstances  in  the  amend- 
ment) would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  eli- 
gibility requirement  and  pnxjf  of  receipt  of 
food  stamps  or  AFDC  would  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  verification  requirement. 


LIMITATION  OP  MEAL  CONTRACTING 

The  amendment  prohibits  a  school  or 
school  food  authority  participating  in  the 
school  lunch  program  from  contracting  with 
a  food  service  company  to  provide  a  la  carte 
meal  service  unless  such  company  offers 
free,  reduced-price,  and  full  price  reimbursa- 
ble meals  to  all  eligible  children. 

CHANCE  IN  TUITION  LIMITATION  POR  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

The  amendment  raises  from  $1500  to 
$2000  the  maximum  tuition  that  a  private 
school  may  charge  and  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  federally-assisted  child  nutrition 
programs— effective  October  1,  1986.  The 
amendment  also  indexes  this  limit  to  infla- 
tion by  requiring  an  annual  adjustment 
each  July  1,  beginning  July  1,  1988.  to  re- 
flect changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  All  Urban  Consumers  for  the  most 
recent  12-month  period  for  which  data  is 
available. 

USE  OP  SCHOOL  LUNCH  FACILITIES  POR  ELDERLY 
PROGRAMS 

The  amendment  provides  for  local  educa- 
tion agencies  to  use  school  lunch  program 
facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel  to  sup- 
port a  nonprofit  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  CHILD  NUTRITION  PRO- 
GRAMS BY  CONTRACT  OR  DIRSCT  DISBURSE- 
MENT 

The  amendment  revised  the  current  re- 
quirement for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  administer  directly  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams in  certain  schools,  institutions,  and 
service  institutions  by  allowing  the  Secre- 
tary to  meet  this  requirement  by  contract- 
ing with  an  organization  to  administer  such 
programs  in  not  more  than  three  States  on 
a  pilot  project  basis  to  test  the  concept  of 
contracting  with  private  nonprofit  and 
profit  organizations  to  administer  the  child 
nutrition  programs  currently  administered 
by  the  Secretary.  The  direct  administration 
of  such  programs  by  either  the  Secretary,  or 
through  a  contract  between  the  Secretary 
and  an  organization,  is  applicable  to  cases 
where  such  programs  have  been  directly  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  continuously 
since  October  1,  1980,  or  where  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  is  prohibited  by  law  from 
doing  so.  The  amendment  maintains  current 
law  authority  for  States  to  assume  direct 
administration  of  programs.  It  also  expands 
current  law  provisions  regarding  the  appro- 
priate withholding,  disbursal  and  use  of  pro- 
gram and  administrative  funds  in  cases 
where  the  Secretary  directly  administers 
programs  to  include  situations  where  the 
program  is  administered  by  a  contracting  or- 
ganization. 

(Note.— The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  reported  that  19  States  do  not  directly 
administer  one  or  more  of  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs,  thus  requiring  the  Secretary 
to  operate  such  progams  in  those  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department,  those  States  are 
Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Oeorgia,  Hawaii,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.) 

The  Comptroller  General  should  monitor 
the  making  and  implementation  of  con- 
tracts under  the  pilot  projects  and  make  a 
report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  con- 
cerning the  pilot  projects.  Concerns  have 
been  expressed  with  the  continued  reluc- 
tance of  some  States  to  operate  various 


child  nutrition  programs.  The  States  should 
assume  operation  of  these  programs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DERNSX  OVERSEAS 
DEPENDENTS'  SCHOOLS 

The  amendment  deletes  the  authorizaUon 
of  appropriations  for  the  higher  Federal 
payment  required  for  free  and  reduced-price 
meals  served  in  such  schools  when  the  cost 
of  such  meals  is  higher  than  the  amount 
provided  by  the  regular  free  and  reduced- 
price  meal  reimbursement  rates. 

RESTORATION  OP  CERTAIN  KINDERGARTENS  TO 
SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM 

The  amendment  extends  eligibUty  for  the 
special  milk  program  to  kindergarten  chil- 
dren who  do  not  have  access  to  either  the 
school  breakfast  or  school  lunch  program. 

The  provision  intends  that  children  at- 
tending partial  day  kindergartens  (so-caUed 
"split  sessions")  and  not  having  access  to 
either  the  school  breakfast  or  school  lunch 
programs  currently  operating  in  schools 
they  attend  be  permitted  to  participate  In 
the  special  mUk  program.  Full  day  kinder- 
gartens and  other  programs  where  children 
receive  either  breakfast  or  lunch  would  con- 
tinue to  be  ineligible  to  participate  in  the 
special  milk  program. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDING  TO  IMPROVE  SCH(X)L 
BREAKFAST  PROGRAM  MEAL  PATTERN 

(1)  Additional  breakfast  reimbursement: 
The  amendment  provides  an  additional  3 
cents  in  cash  in  each  reimbursement  for 
each  brealifast  served  in  schools  or  in  the 
child  care  food  program.  Additionally,  the 
amendment  provides  that,  subject  to  avaU- 
ability,  the  Secretary  shall  make  available 
at  least  3  cents  per  breakfast  In  comm(xlities 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation.  These  provisions  are 
effective  October  1,  1986. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  commodities 
to  be  made  available  under  this  provision 
are  to  include  only  those  that  the  Secretary 
has  acquired  for  price  support  and  surplus 
removal  reasons,  and  that  are  not  necessary 
for  other  domestic  and  foreign  support  pro- 
grams or  activities.  This  commcxlity  support 
provision  does  not  require  the  Secretary  to 
make  purchases  for  the  specific  purposes  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  breakfast  programs. 

The  provision  envisions  that  both  the 
cash  and  commodity  assistance  be  used  to 
supplement  existing  levels  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  assistance.  The  Secretary  is  ex- 
pected to  ensure  a  maintenance  of  effort  by 
State  and  local  sources  so  that  the  addition- 
al Federal  reimbursements  are  not  used  to 
displace  existing  levels  of  support. 

The  provision  also  envisions  that  eligible 
institutions  would  not  be  required  to  accept 
any  or  all  of  the  full  value  of  commodities. 
In  order  to  minimize  reporting  and  record- 
keeping burdens,  the  Department  would  not 
require  a  separate  accounting  of  commod- 
ities ordered  for  use  In  breakfasts. 

(b)  Nutrition  requirements  for  breakfasts: 
The  amendment  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  review  and  revise  the  nutri- 
tional requirements  for  breakfasts  to  im- 
prove their  nutritional  quality  and  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  Implementing  such  re- 
visions within  180  days  after  enactment  of 
the  bill.  In  reviewing  the  program  require- 
ments, the  Secretary  is  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  findings  of  the  National  Evalua- 
tion of  School  Nutrition  Programs  and  the 
need  to  provide  increased  flexibility  in  meal 
planning  to  local  school  food  authorities. 
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KTRmioii  or  oim  vmsus  SDtvx  provision 

TO  THX  SCHOOL  BRKAXTAST  FKOGKAM 

The  smendment  permits  loc»l  school  food 
authorities  to  allow  students  to  refuse  up  to 
one  item  in  each  school  brealifast.  Any  such 
refusal  may  not  affect  the  charge  to  stu- 
dents, or  the  amount  of  Federal  reimburse- 
ment f«M'  the  breakfast. 

STATK  ADMIM ISTKATIVX  KXTENSE  STArPIRG 
STANDABOS 

The  amendment  deletes  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  develop 
State  staffing  standards  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  lunch,  school  brealcfast, 
child  care  food,  and  special  milk  programs. 

SnCtAL  SUFrLDinTAI.  POOD  PROCRAM  POR 
WOMEX.  mPARTS,  AND  CHILDRKM  (WICl 

(a)  Costs  for  nutrition  services  and  admin- 
istration: The  amendment  maintains  the 
current  law  definition  of  the  types  of  costs 
for  which  WIC  administrative  funds  are  to 
be  used,  but  changes  the  term  "administra- 
tive costs"  to  "costs  for  nutrition  services 
and  administration"  in  this  definition.  Addi- 
tionally, the  amendment  deletes  the  costs  of 
warehouse  facilities  from  the  list  of  items 
defining  the  types  of  costs  for  which  WIC 
administrative  funds  tuv  to  be  used. 

(b)  State  eUgibillty  for  WIC  funds;  The 
amendment  makes  a  State  ineligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  WIC  program  If  SUte  or 
local  sales  taxes  are  collected  on  food  pur- 
chased under  the  WIC  program.  The 
amendment  makes  the  State  sales  tax  provi- 
sion applicable  to  a  SUte  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  end  of 
the  first  regular  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

.(c)  Participation  report:  The  amendment 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
report  biennially  to  Congress  on  the  income 
and  nutritional  risk  characteristics  of  par- 
ticipants: migrant  pariiclpation  in  the  pro- 
gram; and  such  other  matters  relating  to 
participation  in  the  program  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate.  The  amendment 
also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  use  WIC 
evaluation  funds  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  pre- 
paring this  report. 

(d)  Plan  of  operation  and  administration: 
The  amendment  deletes  from  the  current 
list  of  SUte  plan  requirements  the  follow- 
ing: (Da  description  of  how  administrative 
funds  are  distributed  and  budgeted:  (2)  a  de- 
scription of  methods  for  determining  nutri- 
tional risk;  (3)  staffing  patterns:  (4)  nutri- 
tion education  goals;  (5)  plans  for  informing 
persons  of  eligibility;  (6)  a  copy  of  the  SUte 
procedure  manual:  (7)  a  list  of  all  areas  and 
special  populations  in  need;  and  (8)  plans  to 
initiate  or  exjMnd  operations  in  areas  most 
in  need.  The  amendment  also  adds  new  re- 
qulremente  that  the  State  plan  include  a 
plan  to  provide  program  benefits  to  under- 
served  areas  if  sufficient  funds  are  avaUable, 
to  provide  program  benefits  to  those  most  in 
need,  and  to  enroll  eligible  women  in  the 
early  months  of  pregnancy. 

The  amendment  adds  a  requirement  that 
a  State  plan  describe  how  both  the  AFDC 
and  maternal  and  child  health  care  pro- 
grams are  coordinated  with  WIC  program 
operations.  The  amendment  also  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  permit  SUtes  to  submit 
only  those  [wrtions  of  their  SUte  plans 
which  differ  from  previous  years. 

(e)  Public  comment:  The  amendment  de- 
letes specific  State  requlremenU  for  pubUc 
hearings  on  the  State  plan  one  month  prior 
to  submission  to  the  Oovemor.  and  replaces 
this  with  a  general  requirement  that  SUte 
acendes  establish  procedures  to  assure  that 


the  public  has  an  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  development  of  the  SUte  plan. 

(f)  Availability  of  program  benefits:  The 
amendment  adds  a  requirement  that  SUte 
and  local  agencies  distribute  information  in 
a  manner  designed  to  provide  such  informa- 
tion to  potentially  eligible  persons  most  in 
need  of  benefits. 

(g)  Repayment  of  benefits  by  recipients: 
The  amendment  requires  a  SUte  agency  to 
recover  from  a  person  malUng  an  intention- 
al misrepresenUtion  the  amount  that  the 
SUte  agency  determines  is  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  overissued  food  benefits,  unless 
the  SUte  agency  determines  that  the  recov- 
ery of  the  benefits  would  not  be  cost  effec- 
Uve. 

It  is  intended  that  this  provision  impose 
no  new  requirement  on  the  SUtes.  and  that 
SUte  agencies  would  t>e  expected  to  provide 
a  hearing  where  necessary,  and  to  provide 
procedural  protections,  including  proper 
notice  and  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

(h)  Priority  funds  for  the  WIC  Migrant 
Program:  The  amendment  requires  that  not 
less  than  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  WIC  program  be 
first  made  available  for  services  to  eligible 
migrant  populations  and  that  migrant  serv- 
ices be  provided  in  a  maimer  consistent  with 
a  SUte's  priority  system  for  participation. 
Additionally,  the  amendment  provides  that 
to  the  extent  possible,  accounUbility  for  mi- 
grant services  be  conducted  under  regula- 
tions in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  biU. 

(i)  Improving  SUte  agency  administrative 
systems:  The  amendment  adds  the  provision 
of  technical  assistance  to  improve  SUte 
agency  administrative  systems  to  the  types 
of  activities  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  conduct  with  WIC  evaluation  funds. 

(j)  Paperwork  reduction:  The  amendment 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
keep  to  a  minimum  the  documenUtion  that 
SUtes  provide  to  be  exempted  from  the  re- 
quirement that  not  less  than  one-sixth  of 
their  WIC  administrative  funds  be  used  for 
nutrition  education  activities. 

(k)  Allocation  standards:  The  amendment 
deletes  the  requirement  that  a  SUte  agency 
satisfy  allocation  guidelines  esUblished  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  distribut- 
ing administrative  funds  to  local  sigencles 
under  allocation  standards  developed  by  the 
SUte  agency  in  cooperation  with  local  agen- 
cies. The  amendment  also  deletes  the  re- 
quirement that  the  SUte  allocation  stand- 
ards be  included  in  the  required  SUte  plan 
of  operation  and  adminisUtion. 

(1)  Advance  payments:  The  amendment 
allows,  instead  of  requires,  SUte  agencies  to 
forward  advance  administrative  funds  to 
local  agencies  initiating  WIC  program  oper- 
ations. 

(m)  Expenditure  of  funds  for  the  Special 
Supplemental  Pood  Program:  The  amend- 
ment allows  a  SUte  to  use  up  to  1  percent 
of  the  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  the 
SUte  for  supplemental  foods  in  a  fiscal  year 
to  cover  expenses  incurred  for  supplemental 
foods  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  speci- 
fies that  this  provision  is  not  to  apply  to  ap- 
propriations made  before  enactment  of  the 
bill.  The  amendment  further  allows  a  SUte 
agency  to  keep  up  to  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  funds  allocated  to  the  agency  in 
a  fiscal  year  for  use  during  the  subsequent 
fiscal  year,  and  specifies  that  use  of  such 
funds  in  a  subsequent  year  may  not  affect 
the  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  the  SUte 
agency  for  that  year. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  provision  that 
States  overspend  or  underspend  their  allo- 


cations year  after  year.  Further,  it  Is  the 
intent  of  the  provision  that  SUtes  should 
use  the  provision  as  a  tool  to  enable  the 
SUtes  to  spend  as  close  to  100  percent  of 
their  respective  allocation  as  possible. 
Funds  available  for  carryover  to  the  next 
fiscal  year  are  available  for  food  and  admin- 
istrative expenses,  while  funds  used  to  cover 
expenses  for  previous  year  coeU  are  only  ap- 
plicable for  food  costs. 

CHILD  CARX  POOD  PROGRAM 

The  amendment  permits  a  hearing  at  the 
Federal  level  in  cases  where  the  SUte  does 
not  provide  such  a  hearing,  and  eliminates 
the  requirement  that  SUtes  provide  such  a 
hearing. 

NUTRITION  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

The  amendment  lowers  from  $75,000  to 
$50,000  the  minimum  grant  provided  to 
SUtes  for  the  nutrition  education  and  train- 
ing programs. 

(  Note. —The  provision  reflecU  language 
included  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tions law  (P.L.  97-370)  that  permanently 
lowered  the  minimum  grant  amount  a  SUte 
could  receive  from  $75,000  to  $50,000.  This 
change  followed  the  enactment  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
P.L.  97-35,  which  reduced  the  authorization 
for  annual  NET  grants  from  $15  million  to 
$5  million,  but  did  not  lower  the  $75,000 
minimum  grant  SUtes  could  receive  if  their 
allocation  did  not  provide  that  amount. 
SUte  grant  allocations  are  based  on  student 
enrollment.  Had  the  fiscal  year  1982  appro- 
priations law  not  reduced  the  minimum 
grant  amount,  SUtes  with  small  student  en- 
rollments which  were  receiving  the  mini- 
mum $75,000  grants  would  have  continued 
to  receive  that  amount  while  other  SUtes 
with  larger  student  enrollments  would  have 
had  to  bear  the  full  loss  of  funding  resulting 
from  P.L.  97-35.) 

EXTENSION  OP  ALTERNATIVE  MEANS  OP 
ASSISTANCE 

(a)  Pilot  projects:  The  amendment  refer- 
ences section  1581  of  Public  Law  99-198 
with  respect  to  the  abUity  of  school  districts 
that  participated  in  the  pilot  project  on 
cash  or  commodity  letters  of  credit  in  lieu  of 
commodities  to  continue  to  receive  entitle- 
ment commodity  support  in  this  alternative 
form  through  the  school  year  ending  June 
30.  1987. 

(Note.— Section  1581  also  provides  that 
such  school  districts  can  receive  bonus  com- 
modities to  the  same  extent  as  other  school 
districts,  but  only  in  the  form  of  commod- 
ities (no  cash  or  letter  of  credit).) 

(b)  Compensation  to  pilot  projects:  The 
amendment  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  provide  cash  compensation,  sub- 
ject to  availability  of  funds,  and  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,  to  school  lunch  pilot  project 
school  districts  for  losses  they  incurred  as  a 
result  of  a  change  in  the  methodology  used 
to  conduct  the  study  on  cash  or  commodity 
letters  of  credit  in  lieu  of  commodities 
during  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1983, 
The  Comptroller  General  is  to  be  consulted 
with  respect  to  the  accounting  procedures 
used  to  determine  such  losses,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
provision  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated. 

(Note.— The  change  in  methodology  was 
related  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  bonus 
commodity  assistance  offered  to  the  schools 
participating  In  the  pilot  project  during  the 
1082-43  school  year.) 
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NATIONAL  COMMODITY  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 

(a)  Extension:  The  amendment  references 
section  1114(aK2)  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
99-198,  with  respect  to  processing  agree- 
ments. 

(Note.— Section  1114(aK2)  provides  that 
for  the  period  July  1,  1985  through  June  30, 
1987,  whenever  a  commodity  is  made  avail- 
able without  charge  or  credit  under  any  nu- 
trition program  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  must  en- 
courage consumption  of  the  commodity 
through  agreements  with  private  companies 
under  which  the  commodity  is  reprocessed 
into  end  food  products  for  use  by  eligible  re- 
cipient agencies.  The  expense  of  the  reproc- 
essing would  be  paid  by  the  eligible  agen- 
cies.) 

(b)  Annual  settlement  of  accounts:  The 
amendment  references  section  1114(a)(2)  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  99-198,  with  respect 
to  annual  settlement  of  accounU. 

(Note.— Section  1114(aK2)  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  99-198,  requires  private  compa- 
nies participating  in  processing  agreements 
to  annually  settle  all  accounts  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  appropriate  SUte  agencies  re- 
garding conunodities  processed  under  such 
agreements  in  order  to  enter  into  and  con- 
tinue agreements  with  the  Secretary.) 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONPORMIHG  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  The  amendment  repeals  misdesignated 
section  22  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
(Study  of  Menu  Choice)  as  an  obsolete  pro- 
vision. 

(b)  The  amendment  strikes  out  "Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  sections  4(a),  17(e)(2).  17(k)  (1)  and 
(2),  and  19(d)  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966,  and  inserts  in  lieu  thereof 
"Health  and  Human  Services".  The  amend- 
ment also  makes  the  same  change  to  sec- 
tions 17(b)(6)  and  17(b)(13)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  and  to  section  17(a)  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

(c)  The  amendment  strikes  out  "Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  and  inserts  in  lieu 
thereof  "Department  of  Education"  in  sec- 
tion 19(JH3)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966. 

(d)  The  amendment  defines  the  Secretary 
to  mean  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(e)  The  amendment  redesignates  section 
19(J)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  in 
proper  alphabetical  sequence  as  section 
19(1). 

OBSOLETE  PROVISIONS  AND  REPERENCES 

(a)  The  amendment  repeeJs  sections  18 
(NutriUon  Program  Staff  Study)  and  19 
(Appropriations  for  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  deletes  the  reference  to  sec- 
tion 19  in  section  3  of  such  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  redesignates  sections 
20,  21,  and  22  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  as  sections  18.  19,  and  20,  respectively, 
to  conform  to  the  amendment's  repeal  of 
sections  18  and  19,  and  conforms  references 
to  section  20  in  current  law  as  section  18  ac- 
cordingly. 

(c)  The  amendment  deletes  the  provision 
and  reference  in  section  20  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  relating  to  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
duct pUot  projects  during  the  1979-1980 
school  year  to  determine  the  feasibility, 
cost,  and  consequences  of  providing  lunches 
free  to  all  children. 


EPPECTIVE  DATES 

The  amendment  specifies  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  take  effect  as  follows: 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  Calendar  Order  No. 
719.  S.  2641.  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  of  1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  repwrt. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2641)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2641, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
division  B  of  S.  2638,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  bill  be  considered 
to  have  been  engrossed  for  third  read- 
ing, to  have  been  read  a  third  time, 
and  to  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  S.  2641  be 
printed  in  full  as  passed^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  text  of  the  bill  (S.  2«41),  being 
the  text  of  division  B  of  S.  2638,  is  as 
follows: 

a  2641 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1987". 

TITLE  I— ARMY 

SEC  1«1.  AUTHORIZED  ARMY  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  A(X)UISrnON  PROJECTS 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  Installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

UNITED  STATES  ARKT  PORCES  COMMAND 

Camp  Dawson,  West  Virginia,  $8,700,000. 
Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  $11,700,000. 
Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  $4,500,000. 
Port  Carson,  Colorado,  $11,300,000. 
Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts,  $20,800,000. 
Fort  Drum.  New  York,  $615,000,000. 
Port  Hood,  Texas,  $10,600,000. 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  $20,500,000. 
Fort  McPherson,  Oeorgla,  $2,900,000. 
Fort  Ord,  California.  $6,550,000. 
Fort  Polk.  Louisiana,  $27,000,000. 
Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  $11,200,000. 
Port  Riley,  Kansas,  $8,250,000. 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois.  $2,050,000. 
Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska,  $96,700,000. 
Presidio    of    San    Francisco,    California, 
$5,100,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  WESTERN  COMMAND 

Hawaii  Various.  $12,000,000. 
Wheeler      Army      Air      Field.      Hawaii, 
$2,900,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  TRAININC  AND  DOCTRINE 
COMMAND 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  $9,100,000. 

Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  $2,050,000. 

Fort  Jaclcson,  South  Carolina,  $9,100,000. 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  $17,600,000. 

Port  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  $27,200,000. 

Fort  Rucker,  Alabama.  $44,500,000. 

MIUTART  DISTRICT  OP  WASHINGTON 

Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  $3,800,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 
$19,000,000. 

Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot,  Texas. 
$9,350,000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah. 
$9  700  000. 

Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  $4,900,000. 

Navajo  Depot  Activity.  Arizona. 
$3  900  000 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama,  $19,500,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot.  California,  $2,450,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  INPORMATION  SYSTEMS 
COMMAND 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona.  $17,200,000. 

UNITED  STATES  MIUTART  ACAOKMT 

United  SUtes  Military  Academy,  New 
York,  $28,500,000. 

ASSISTANT  CHIEP  OP  ENGINEERS 

Classified.  United  SUtes,  $7,400,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  proper- 
ty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locatlcms 
outside  the  United  SUtes: 
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Cunp  Caaey.  Korea.  $32,500,000. 
Camp  CaaUe.  Korea.  $2,850,000. 
Camp  Oreaves.  Korea.  $2,350,000. 
Camp  Hovey.  Korea.  $9,000,000. 
Camp  Howze.  Korea,  $4,050,000. 
Camp  Humphreys.  Korea.  $15,300,000. 
Camp  Laguardla.  Korea.  $2,650,000. 
Camp  LoDs.  Korea.  $5,600,000. 
Camp  Red  Cloud.  Korea.  $4,550,000. 
Camp  Stanley.  Korea.  $4,700,000. 
H220.  Korea.  $2,750,000. 
Pusan.  Korea.  $9,700,000. 
Second  Infantry.  Korea.  $5,150,000. 
Taegu,  Korea,  $4,900,000. 
Tongaan.  Korea.  $5,000,000. 

tmmD  STATSS  AKMT  STBATBGIC  DKFKIfSK 
COmiAltD 

Kwajalein.  $30,600,000. 

Ullll'KU  STATXS  ARMT  PORCSS  COIOtAin). 
OVnUKAS 

ClaasUled.  $4,000,000. 
Various,  $4,900,000. 

UHliai)  STATES  AaMT  BUROPX  AND  SEVKHTH 
AUtT 

Aschaffenburg.  Germany,  $7,000,000. 
Baumholder.  Germany.  $28,850,000. 
Bitburg.  Germany,  $16,350,000. 
Einsiedlerhof.  Germany,  $4,750,000. 
Frankfurt,  Germany.  $3,500,000. 
Gleasen.  Germany,  $5,600,000. 
Hanau.  Germany,  $17,200,000. 
Hellbronn.  Germany,  $2,100,000. 
Hohenfels.  Germany,  $8,800,000. 
Karlsruhe,  Germany,  $10,000,000. 
Mannheim,  Germany,  $2,450,000. 
Neu  Ulm,  Germany,  $26,050,000. 
Nuernberg,  Germany,  $5,500,000. 
Rhelnberg,  Germany.  $33,600,000. 
Schwelnfurt.  Germany.  $22,100,000. 
Various,  Germany,  $17,500,000. 
VUsedc  Germany,  $50,300,000. 
Wildflecken.  Germany,  $3,800,000. 

UmiUI  STATES  ARMT  IHTELLIGEIf CE  AHO 
SBCUBmr  COiOCAIlD,  OVERSEAS 

Location  276,  $3,700,000. 
Location  280,  $2,100,000. 

SEC  in.  PAMILY  HOVSINC 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  construct 
or  acquire  family  housing  units  (including 
land  acquisition)  at  the  following  installa- 
tions in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Port  Wainwright.  Alaska,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  unite,  $33,000,000. 

Port  Irwin,  California,  thirty-eight  manu- 
factured home  spaces,  $730,000. 

Port  Ord.  California,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  units,  $34,000,000. 

Craflahrtm.  Germany,  forty  unite, 
$4,100,000. 

Darmstadt.  Germany,  forty  unite, 
$3,150,000. 

Erlangen.  Germany,  one  hundred  and  six 
units.  $9,400,000. 

Herao  Base,  Germany,  thirty-four  unite 
$3,300,000. 

Schwelnfurt.  Germany,  ninety  units. 
$8,400,000. 

VUaecA.  Germany,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  units,  $21,000,000. 

MnidHecken.  Germany,  twenty-four  units. 
$2,060,000. 

Various  Locations.  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  units,  funded  under  section  103. 

Fort  Polk.  Louisiana,  five  hundred  and 
eictaty-three  unlta.  $37,000,000. 

Kwataleln.  Marshall  Island,  one  hundred 
and  thlrty-aix  units.  $33,000,000. 

Aberdeen  Provlnc  Ground.  Maryland,  one 
hundred  and  forty  unlta  and  seventy  manu- 
factured borne  apaoea,  $10  JOO.OOO. 


Port  Drum,  New  York,  one  thousand  and 
two  hundred  unite,  $91,000,000. 

Seneca  Army  Depot,  New  York,  thirty 
unite,  $2,900,000. 

SBC    IM.   mPROVEMENTS  TO   MIUTARY   FAMILY 

HOUSING  imrrs 

(a)  Amount  Adthoiuzed.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  make  exiwndi- 
tures— 

(1)  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  unite  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$79,500,000:  and 

(2)  for  energy  conservation  projecte  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $15,671,000  from 
funds  which  remain  available  for  obligation 
from  savings  from  prior  years. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Maximttm  Per  Unit  Cost 
roR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
imit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  carry  out 
projecte  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  unite  at  the  following  instaUations 
in  the  number  of  unite  shown,  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Aschaffenburg.  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  units,  $5,120,000. 

Aschaffenburg.  Germany,  forty-eight 
units.  $2,800,000. 

Bremerhaven,  Germany,  twenty-four 
units.  $1,400,000. 

Karlsruhe,  Germany,  twenty-four  unite, 
$1,400,000. 

Kltzingen,  Germany,  one  hundred  and 
two  unite.  $5,950,000. 

Mainz,  Germany,  one  unit,  $69,000. 

Worms,  Germany,  six  unite,  $350,000. 

Port  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  unite,  $6,000,000. 

Pusan.  Korea.  forty-eight  unite. 
$2,237,000. 

Yongsan.  Korea,  one  unit.  $70,000. 

Port  Indiantown  Gap.  Pennsylvania,  six 
unite.  $166,000. 

Port  Sam  Houston.  Texas,  twenty-three 
unite.  $930,000. 

Port  Myer.  Virginia,  three  unite,  $140,000. 

(c)  Waiver  op  Space  Limitation  for  Gen- 
eral Oppicer's  Quarters  at  Yongsan, 
Korea.— (1)  Notwithstanding  the  maximum 
space  limitations  under  section  2826(a)  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  carry  out  an  improvement 
project  to  increase  the  net  floor  area  of  the 
housing  unit  for  one  general  officer  at  the 
United  SUtes  Army  Garrison,  Yongsan, 
Korea,  to  not  more  than  3,574  square  feet. 

(2)  Por  purposes  of  thU  subsection,  the 
term  "net  floor  area"  has  the  same  meaning 
given  that  term  by  section  2626(f)  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC  IM.  fort  drum.  NEW  YORK 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  enter  into 
one  or  more  contracte.  in  advance  of  appro- 
priations therefor,  for  the  military  construc- 
tion projecte  authorized  by  section  2101  to 
be  accomplished  at  Port  Drum.  New  York,  if 
such  contracte  limit  the  Government's  li- 
ability to  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
obligation  at  the  time  each  contract  is  en- 
tered into.  Such  construction  may  be  accom- 
plished by  using  one-step  turnkey  selection 
procedures,  or  other  competitive  contract- 
ing methods. 

SEC  IW.  OOMMUNrrY  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not  use 
more  than  $400,000  from  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  planning  and  design  pur- 
poses to  provide  planning  assistance  to  local 
communities  located  near  newly  esUblished 
Light  Infantry  Division  Poste  at  Port  Drum, 
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New  York,  and  Port  Wainwright,  Alaska,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  financial 
resources  available  to  the  conununlty  (by 
grant  or  otherwise)  are  inadequate. 

SBC  IM.  cleanup  of  contaminatio  water  sup- 
pubs  ADJACENT  TO  ROCEY  MOUN- 
TAIN ARSENAL 

(a)  Transfer  op  Punss  to  the  Emmoii- 
MENTAL  Protection  Agency.- (1)  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion) referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
transfer  funds  avaUable  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  military  construction  for 
fiscal  year  1987  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Ad- 
ministrator") such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$6,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Administrator  to  continue  with  the  se- 
lection, design,  and  ImpIemenUtion  of  re- 
sponse measures  (consistent  with  the  Na- 
tional Contingency  Plan)  with  respect  to 
the  contamination  of  drinking  water  sup- 
plies in  south  Adams  County,  Colorado,  to 
the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal 
and  south  of  80th  Avenue.  The  Secretary 
may  transfer  funds  imder  this  section  only 
if  the  Administrator  has  certified  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  Army  is  a  responsible 
party  for  the  contamination  in  the  area  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence. 

(b)  Interagency  Agreement.— <1)  The 
transfer  of  funds  under  this  section  shall  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment between  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
entered  into  on  March  20,  1986.  Punds 
transferred  under  this  section  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  fimds  previously  transferred  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  such 
purposes. 

(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  supplemental 
to  the  agreement  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  if  the  supplemental  agreement  can  be 
concluded  within  seven  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Act.  A  supplemen- 
tal agreement  entered  into  under  this  para- 
graph may  not  require  the  Secretary  to 
transfer  funds  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  response  action  described  in  suljsec- 
tion  (a)  after  the  date  on  which  adequate 
funds  become  available  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  for  such  purposes 
pursuant  to  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9601  et  seq.). 

(3)  A  supplemental  agreement  entered 
into  under  paragraph  (2)  shall  contain  pro- 
visions regarding  the  repayment  of  amounte 
transferred  pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  If 
such  provisions  are  not  agreed  to  before  the 
expiration  of  the  seven-day  period  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  repayment  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement  between  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  Department  of  the 
Army  entered  into  on  March  20,  1986. 

(c)  Contamination  North  op  80th 
Avenue.— The  Secretary  shall,  promptly 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  continue  re- 
sponse action  with  resi>ect  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances, pollutante,  and  contaminante  af- 
fecting water  supplies  in  south  Adams 
County,  Colorado,  to  the  west  and  north  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  and  north  of 
80th  Avenue.  The  cost  of  such  response 
action  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
purposes  of  the  Environmental  Restoration 
Program  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Such  response  action  shall  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 


the  Administrator  and  in  consulUtion  with 
the  Colorado  Department  of  Health. 

(d)  LiABnjTT  OP  Army  Not  Appicted.— 
Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  affect  the 
liability  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  or 
of  any  other  potentially  responsible  person 
under  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
of  1980  or  under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6901  et  seq.). 

(e)  LiABiuTT  OF  Other  Parties  Under  Su- 
perpund.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  righte  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  obtain  reimbursement  under  section 
107  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response,  Compensation,  and  Liability  Act 
of  1980  from  any  potentially  responsible 
party  of  any  amount  expended  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  res[>onse  action  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a). 

SEC  1(7.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
ARMY;  RECURRING  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1986.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount 
of  $2,949,746,000  as  follows: 

(1)  Por  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2101(a),  $691,500,000. 

(2)  Por  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
2101(b),  $401,800,000. 

(3)  Por  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1986,  $51,000,000. 

(4)  Por  military  construction  projecte  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
101  of  the  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1986.  $17,000,000. 

(5)  Por  minor  construction  projecte  under 
section  2805  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$99,070,000. 

(6)  Por  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$130,580,000. 

(7)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$387,330,000,  of  which  $24,000,000  is  avail- 
able for  planning  and  design; 

(B)  for  support  of  military  family  housing 
(including  the  functions  described  in  section 
2833  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code), 
$1,265,266,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$31,246,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
unite  in  the  United  SUtes.  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  and  not 
more  than  $142,639,000  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  leasing  of  military  family 
housing  unite  in  foreign  countries,  and 

(C)  for  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Pro- 
gram as  authorized  by  section  2832  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code.  $5,500,000. 

(8KA)  Notwithstanding  the  amounte  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(l)-^6)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  l>e  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  purposes  described  in  such 
paragraphs  is  $1,326,910,000. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amounte  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  subsection  for  the  pur- 
poses described  in  such  subparagraphs  is 
$1,618,396,000. 


(b)  Authorization  op  Unobligated  Funds 
FOR  Energy  Conservation  Projects.- 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  years  before  fiscal  year 
1987  which  could  be  used  for  energy  conser- 
vation projecte  for  existing  military  family 
housing  unite  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  that  remain  available  for  obligation 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available, 
to  the  extent  provided  in  appropriation 
Acte,  for  energy  conservation  projecte  for 
military  family  housing  of  the  Army  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $15,671,000. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
I.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations  au- 
thorized by  section  2853  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation 
authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projecte  carried  out  imder  section  2101  of 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

SEC.    IM.    EXTENSION    OF    CERTAIN    AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

(a)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1984  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1984  (Public  Law  98-115;  97  SUt.  780), 
authorizations  for  the  following  projecte  au- 
thorized in  section  101  of  that  Act,  as  ex- 
tended by  section  606(b)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1986 
(Public  Law  99-167;  99  SUt.  983)  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  Octolier  1,  1987,  or 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  whichever  is  later 

(1)  Unaccompanied  personnel  housing  in 
the  amount  of  $1,400,000  at  Argyroupolis, 
Greece. 

(2)  Operations  building  In  the  amount  of 
$370,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(3)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $480,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(4)  Unaccompanied  officer  housing  in  the 
amount  of  $600,000  at  Perivolakl,  Greece. 

(5)  Operations  building  in  the  amount  of 
$410,000  at  Perivolakl.  Greece. 

(6)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $620,000  at  Perivolakl,  Greece. 

(7)  Physical  fitness  training  center  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  at  Elefsis.  Greece. 

(b)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1985  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-407;  98  SUt.  1515). 
authorizations  for  the  following  projecte  au- 
thorized in  sections  101  of  that  Act  shall 
remain  In  effect  until  October  1.  1987.  or 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  whichever  is  later 

(1)  Barracks  with  dining  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $11,400,000  at  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco.  California. 

(2)  Child  care  center  in  the  amount  of 
$1,980,000  at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  CaU- 
fomia. 

(3)  Barracks  in  the  amount  of  $6,600,000 
at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  California. 

(4)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $1,150,000  at  Koropi,  Greece. 

(5)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $960,000  at  Kateimldl,  Greece. 

(6)  Barracks  modernization  In  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(7)  Barracks  modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Perivolakl,  Greece. 

(8)  Barracks  with  dining  facility  in  the 
amoimt  of  $2,350,00  at  Elefsis,  Greece. 


(9)  Contingency  Facility  in  the  amount  of 
$4,300,000  at  Palmerola.  Honduras. 

TITLE  n— NAVY 

SBC  Ml.  AUraORI^a)  navy  CONSTRUCnON  AND 
land  ACQUISmON  PROJECTS 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.- The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projecte  in  the  amounte  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  SUtes: 

UNITED  states  MARINE  CORPS 

Headquarters  Marine  Corps.  Arlington. 
Virginia,  $3,020,000. 

BCarine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina,  $33,220,000. 

Bfarine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, California,  $8,440,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $26,730,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $12,660,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia. $26,280,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
HawaU.  $31,580,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  New  River, 
North  Carolina,  $20,020,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parris 
Island,  South  Carolina.  $7,250,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  Tustin,  Califor- 
nia, $13,250,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Grotmd  Combat  Center, 
Twentynine  Palms.  California,  $36,350,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  Yuma,  Arizona, 
$5,600,000. 

CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
$2,260,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Brunswick.  Maine. 
$2,160,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon,  CecU  Field,  Florida, 
$3,730,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Jacksonville.  Florida, 
$4,810,000. 

•    Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Little  Creek.  Vir- 
ginia. $5,890,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center  Detachment.  May- 
port.  Florida.  $3,730,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, $3,160,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  New  York,  New  York, 
$56,200,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Adak,  Alaska, 
$24,400,000. 

Naval  Facility.  Adak.  Alaska,  $5,700,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Alameda.  California. 
$17,675,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Bangor.  Washing- 
ton. $10,500,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Coronado.  Cali- 
fornia. $17,450,000. 

Naval  SUtion.  Everett.  Washington. 
$85,400,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon.  FaUon.  Nevada. 
$31,200,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  Long  Beach.  California, 
$7,050,000. 

Naval  Magazine,  Lualualei,  Hawaii, 
$2,850,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Miramar,  California, 
$21,550,000. 

Naval  SUtion.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 
$3,240,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  San  Diego,  California. 
$18,200,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fomla.  $9,100,000. 
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Naval  SUtion.  Seattle.  Washington. 
$2,950,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington. 13.510.000. 

CRnr  or  raval  education  amd  trainihg 

Naval  Guided  Missile  School.  £>am  Neck. 
Virginia.  (3.140.000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes,  nil- 
nola.  $5,300,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Klngsville,  Texas. 
$3,140,000. 

Combat  Systems  Technical  Schools  Com- 
mand, Mare  Island.  California,  (5.200,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
$15,550,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
$3,170,000. 

Naval  Submarine  School.  New  London. 
Connecticut.  (9,540.000. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center. 
Newport.  Rhode  Island.  (11.700.000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  Norfolk.  Virginia. 
$5,400,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Orlando,  Florida, 
$8,440,000. 

Naval  Diving  and  Salvage  Training 
Center,  Panama  City,  Florida,  (2,850.000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center,  Pensa- 
cola.  Florida.  (4.610.000. 

Fleet  Intelligence  Training  Center.  Pacif- 
ic. San  Diego.  California.  (4.220.000. 

Fleet  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia. (3.930.000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia, (18,170,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Whiting  Field,  Florida, 
$3,120,000. 

NAVAL  TKLBCOmCUNICATIORS  COMMAND 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Stockton, 
California,  (2,750.000. 

NAVAL  SCCUKTTT  GROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Adak, 
Alaska,  $13,400,000. 

NAVAL  SUPPLY  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
$3,140,000. 

NAVAL  AIR  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Pacific  Missile  Flange  PaciUty,  Barking 
Sands,  Kauai,  Hawaii.  (8.260.000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina.  (37,200.000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River, 
Maryland.  $19,780,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Pensacola, 
Florida,  $8,050,000. 

NAVAL  FACILITIES  ENGINEERING  COMMAND 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
OuUport,  Mississippi.  (14.200.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia, $8,050,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
HawaU.  $24,900,000. 

Naval  ConstrucUon  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California,  $3,040,000. 

NAVAL  SXA  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  $10,810,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina.  $6,130,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Support  Center.  Crane. 
Indiana.  $8,880,000. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion.  Earle,  New 
Jersey.  $52,500,000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach, 
California.  $2,450,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  Vir- 
ginia. $5,900,000. 

SupervlBor  of  Shipbuilding,  Paacagoula. 
MiniBippi.  $4,120,000. 

Portonouth  Naval  Shipyard.  Klttery, 
Maine.  $22,190,000. 


Naval  Weapons  SUtion.  Seal  Beach.  Cali- 
fornia. (6.100.000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia, (5.100.000. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion.  Yorktown.  Vir- 
ginia. (4.220.000. 

OinCE  or  THE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  RESEARCH 

Naval  Weapons  Center.  China  Lake.  Cali- 
fornia. (12.750.000. 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center.  E>ahlgren. 
Virginia,  (15.960,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  (8.730,000. 

STRATEGIC  SYSTEMS  PROJECT  OFFICE 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Kings  Bay.  Geor- 
gia. (122.390.000. 

<b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  proper- 
ty and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  SUtes: 

MARINE  CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  Futenma,  Oki- 
nawa. Japan.  (3.440,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Smedley  D. 
Butler,  Okinawa,  Japan,  (8,950,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  SUtion,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
(2.600.000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Keflavik,  Iceland, 
(13,490,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Training  Facility, 
Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rico,  (4,220,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico.  (6.290.000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  Facility.  Atsugi.  Japan. 
(5.300.000. 

Administrative  Support  Unit.  Bahrain 
Island.  (2.550.000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Cubi  Point.  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  (5.300,000. 

Mobile  Construction  Battalion.  Camp  Cov- 
ington. Guam.  (15.500.000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF.  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL 
FORCES  EUROPE 

Naval    Support    Activity.    Naples,    Italy, 
(5,500,000. 
Naval  SUtion,  Rota,  Spain,  (4,600.000. 
Classified  Locations.  (15.700.000. 

NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Communications  Area  Master  Sta- 
tion. Mediterranean.  Naples,  Italy, 
(8.250.000. 

NAVAL  SECURITY  GROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity  EdzeU. 
Scotland.  (2.250.000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OP  NAVAL  RESEARCH 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center, 
Andros  Island.  Bahamas.  (3.730.000. 

SEC  ML  FAMILY  HOUSING 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  construct 
or  acquire  family  housing  units  (Including 
land  acquisition)  at  the  following  installa- 
tions in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Naval  SUtion,  Long  Beach.  California, 
three  hundred  units,  (22.900,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Moffett  Field,  Califor- 
nia, one  hundred  and  twenty-six  units, 
(11,600,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  San  Francisco. 
California,  three  hundred  unlU.  (26.450.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center, 
Twentynlne  Palms,  California,  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  units  and  seventy-five 
mobUe  home  spaces,  (35,300,000. 
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Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  mobile  home  spaces. 
(1,800,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  seventy-five  mobile  home  spaces, 
(930.000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command.  Quantico,  Virginia,  fifty  mobile 
home  spaces,  (790,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  Keflavik,  Iceland,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  units,  (48,642,000. 

SEC  2*3.   IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS 

(a)  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  make  expendi- 
tures to  Improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
(26,580,000. 

<b)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unft  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for.  an  improvement  project  under 
2825(b)  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  mlliUry  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation; 

Naval  SUtion,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  units,  (5.200,000. 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base.  Albany. 
Georgia,  one  unit.  (33.300. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Great  Lakes. 
Illinois,  two  hundred  and  ten  units. 
(9.400.000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Brunswick.  Maine, 
forty -four  units.  (1.274.600. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center. 
Gulfport.  Mississippi,  one  unit.  (28,700. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Fallon,  Nevada,  forty- 
four  units,  (1,868,500. 

Naval  SUtion.  New  York.  New  York,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  units,  (9,600,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center,  Warmin- 
ster, Pennsylvania,  six  unite,  (256,800. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  unite,  (10.200.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Guam,  one 
unit.  (64.700. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Guam,  one 
hundred  and  nine  unite.  (10.360.000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Agana.  Guam,  one  hun- 
dred unite.  (9.517.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Agana.  Guam,  one  unit, 
(58,600. 

SEC  M4.  ACQUISITION  OF  EXISTING  HOUSING 
UNITS  ON  GUAM 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  acquire, 
without  reimbursement,  eighty-nine  exist- 
ing family  housing  unite  constructed  and 
used  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  on 
land  in  Finegayan.  Guam,  held  by  the  Navy 
under  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the 
International  Aviation  Facilities  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1158). 

SEC.  2M.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
NAVY;  RECURRING  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30. 1986.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary famUy  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount 
of  (2.161.343.000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projecte 
inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2111(a).  (1.082.595.000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
3111(b).  (107,670.000. 
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(3)  For  military  construction  projecte  at 
Kings  Bay.  Georgia,  authorized  by  section 
201(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act.  1986.  (45.450.000. 

(4)  For  minor  construction  projecte  under 
section  2805  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
$114,375,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$143,770,000. 

(6)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23, 
United  SUtes  Code.  (5.400.000. 

(7)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
(176.992.000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code),  (560.591.000 
of  which  not  more  than  (5,214.100  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of 
military  family  housing  In  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guam,  and  not  more  than  (17.244,900 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  leas- 
ing of  military  family  housing  unite  in  for- 
eign countries. 

(8)(A)  Notwithstanding  the  amounte  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(l)-(6)  of  this  subsection,  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sub- 
section for  the  purposes  described  in  such 
paragraphs  is  (1.437.160.000. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amounte  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (7)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  total  amount  authorized  by  this 
subsection  for  the  purposes  described  by 
such  subparagraphs  is  (724,183,000. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
II.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations  au- 
thorized by  section  2853  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation 
authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projecte  carried  out  under  section  2111  of 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a). 

SEC    til*.    EXTENSION    OF    AUTHORIZATION    FOR 
CERTAIN  FISCAL  YEAR  IM4  PROJECTS 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
607(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-407;  98  SUt. 
1515),  authorizations  for  the  following 
projecte  authorized  In  section  301  of  that 
Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1, 
1987,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  whichever  Is  later 

(1)  Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel 
housing  In  the  amount  of  (10,740.000  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  Yuma,  Arizona. 

(2)  Antenna  support  facility  in  the 
amount  of  (330,000  at  the  Naval  Security 
Group  Activity,  Adak.  Alaska. 

(3)  DaU  processing  center  In  the  amount 
of  $6,160,000  at  the  Naval  Supply  Center, 
Bremerton,  Washington. 

(4)  Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel 
housing  In  the  amount  of  $13,130,000  at  the 
Naval  Air  SUtion,  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington. 

(5)  Unaccompanied  enUsted  personnel 
housing  In  the  amount  of  $6,600,000  at  the 
Naval  SUtion.  Mare  Island.  Vallejo.  Califor- 
nia. 

(6)  Mountain  Warfare  Training  Facility 
(Bridgeport)  in  the  amount  of  $1,480,000  for 


the  Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton, 
California. 

(7)  Medical/Dental  Clinic  (Bridgeport)  In 
the  amount  of  $1,410,000  for  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital. Camp  Pendleton.  California. 

(8)  Hospital  Modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $39,140,000  at  the  Naval  Hospital.  Oak- 
land, California. 

(9)  Facility  Energy  Improvemente  in  the 
amount  of  $5,770,000  at  the  Navy  Public 
Works  Center,  San  Francisco.  California. 

TITLE  III— AIR  FORCE 

SEC.  Ml.  AUTHORIZED  AIR  FORCE  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projecte  In  the  amount  shown  for  each 
of  the  following  Installations  and  locations 
Inside  the  United  SUtes: 

AIR  FORCE  logistics  COMMAND 

Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Utah.  $4,000,000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $39,000,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
$19,500,000. 

Newark  Air  Force  SUtion,  Ohio, 
$3,000,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia, 
$13,955,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma, 
$17,300,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio, 
(16.200.000. 

AIR  FORCE  SYSTEM  COMMAND 

Arnold  Air  Force  SUtion.  Tennessee. 
(3.800.000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
(15.000.000. 

Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Massachusette, 
(3.700,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
(2,600,000. 

AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois. 
(11.300.000. 

GoodfeUow  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
(10,000,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
(21,500,000. 

Laughlln  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
(3,700,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
(4,900,000. 

AIR  UNIVERSITY 

Gunter  Air  Force  SUtion,  Alabama. 
(2,900,000. 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska. 
(11,600,000. 

Galena  Airport,  Alaska,  (11,600.000. 

King  Salmon  Airport.  Alaska,  (4.050,000. 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska. 
$23,300,000. 

MILITARY  AIRLOT  COMMAND 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland. 
$35,000,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caroli- 
na, (5,000.000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico, 
(8.700,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Washington. 
$6,400,000. 

McOuire  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey, 
$7,000,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina. 
$2,300,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$4,700,000. 

SPACE  COMMAND 

Cape  Cod  Air  Force  SUtion.  Massachu- 
setts, $4,300,000. 


Falcon  Air  Force  Station.  Colorado, 
$6,400,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado, 
$3,050,000. 

SPECIAL  PROJBCT 

Various  Locations.  $37,056,000. 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
$7,516,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota. 
$7,650,000. 

Falrchlld  Air  Force  Base.  Washington. 
$2,900,000. 

F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wycnning, 
$6,000,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Dakota,  $17,040,000. 

Grissom  Air  Force  Base,  Indiana, 
$3,000,000. 

La  JunU  Radar  Bomb  Scoring  Site,  Colo- 
rado, $3,150,000. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  $13.3(K).000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana. 
$30,770,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
$13,600,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas, 
$33,760,000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  North  Dakota. 
$36,660,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska, 
$21,770,000. 

Vandenburg  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
$3,700,000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  Missouri. 
$9,500,000. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan. 
$9,550,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Base  39,  Classified  Location,  $3,300,000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Texas, 
$3,390,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$7,350,000. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
$11,100,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  C^alifomla, 
$7,650,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$14,160,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Florida, 
$3,400,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia. 
$8  000  000 

Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona.  $19,480,000, 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Idaho, 
$13,700,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caro- 
lina, $3,000,000. 

NellU  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada.  $16,100,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  South  C^arolina. 
$3  700  000 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 
$13,950,000. 

WE8TCONUS,  $10,300,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado,  $4,000,000, 

VARIOUS  LOCATIONS 

Various  Energy  Conservation  Investment 
Projecte,  (9,470,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  Statd.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real 
property  and  may  carry  out  military  con- 
struction projecte  In  the  amounte  shown  for 
each  of  the  following  Installations  and  loca- 
tions outeide  the  United  SUtes: 

mhjtary  AiRLin  command 

Lajes  Field,  Portugal.  $15,750,000. 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan.  $7,100,000. 
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Minwm  Air  Baae.  Japan.  $10,300,000. 
Klmhae  Air  Base.  Korea.  $3,050,000. 
Kunaan  Air  Base.  Korea.  $4,650,000. 
Osan  Air  Base.  Korea.  $14,350,000. 
Suwon  Air  Base.  Korea.  $3,250,000. 
Taegu  Air  Base.  Korea.  $2,350,000. 
Clark  Air  Base.  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. $55,350,000. 
Saipan.  $5,300,000. 

SPAd  COmtAlfD 

Sondrestrom  Air  Base.  Greenland. 
$5.8«0.000. 

Thule  Air  Base.  Greenland.  $8,250,000. 

Woomera  Air  SUtion.  Australia. 
$3,300,000. 

TACTICAL  An  COUMAKD 

Masirah.  Oman.  $3,500,000. 
Thumralt.  Oman.  $3,400,000. 

mnriD  statks  air  pobcxs  nt  eukope 

Hahn  Air  Base.  Germany.  $6,300,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany.  $31,500,000. 

Sembach  Air  Base.  Germany.  $7,100,000. 

^xangrtahlem  Air  Base.  Germany. 
$6,050,000. 

Zweibrucken  Air  Base.  Germany. 
$3,750,000. 

Avlano  Air  Base.  Italy.  $4,200,000. 

San  Vito  Air  Station.  Italy.  $3,300,000. 

Woensdrecht  Air  Base,  The  Netherlands. 
$22,830,000. 

Ankara  Air  SUtion.  Turkey.  $3,050,000. 

Incirlik  Air  Base.  Turkey.  $9,400,000. 

Plrincllk  Air  SUtion.  Turkey.  $3,000,000. 

RAF  Alconbury.  United  Kingdom. 
$13,350,000. 

RAP  Bentwaters.  United  Kingdom. 
$3,700,000. 

RAP  Pairford.  United  Kingdom. 
$2,750,000. 

RAP  MUdenhall.  United  Kingdom. 
$4,700,000. 

RAP  Upper  Heyford.  United  Kingdom. 
$12,800,000. 

Morocco,  various  locations.  $25,400,000. 

Base  30.  Classified  Location,  $2,950,000. 

Overseas  Classified  Location.  $11,500,000. 

Various  Locations.  Europe.  $3,953,000. 

SEC  m.  FAMILY  HOUSING 

(a)  Iw  Gdteral.— The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  construct  or  acquire  family  hous- 
ing units  (including  land  acquisition)  at  the 
following  installations,  in  the  number  of 
units  shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown,  for 
each  installation: 

Bltburg  Air  Base.  Germany,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  units,  $26,415,000. 

Hahn  Air  Baae.  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units.  $11,300,000. 

Oaan  Air  Base.  Korea,  one  unit.  $160,000. 

La  JunU  Air  Force  SUtion.  Colorado, 
forty  units.  $4,000,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  CalUomla,  family 
housing  maintenance  shop.  $180,000. 

Davla-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona, 
family  housing  management  office. 
$300,000. 

McOulre  Air  Force  Base.  New  Jersey, 
family  housing  management  office. 
$325,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Baae.  North  Carolina, 
family  housing  management  office. 
$300,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
twenty-four  mobile  home  spaces.  $376,000. 

(b)  OSAM  Am  Bask.  Koua.— Notwithstand- 
ing the  QMux  llmlUtlons  of  section  2826  of 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  construct  one  family 
housing  unit  at  Oaan  Air  Base.  Korea,  with 
a  maxlmiim  net  floor  area  of  3.000  square 
feet  at  a  coat  not  to  exceed  $160,000. 
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SKC   JM.   IMPROVEMENTS  TO   MILffARV   FAMILY 

HOUSING  fNrrs 

(a)  Amount  ADTHORizn).— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  make  ex- 
penditures to  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  units,  including  energy  con- 
servation projects,  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $52,644,000. 

(b)  WArvER  or  Maximum  Per  Uitrr  Cost 
FOR  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry 
out  projects  to  improve  existing  military 
family  housing  units  at  the  following  instal- 
lations in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska,  eighty- 
eight  units,  $6,186,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  twelve 
units.  $760,000. 

Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado,  one  unit. 
$120,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  four 
units,  $149,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  units,  $4,430,000;  seven 
units.  $553,000:  seventy-one  units 
$2,103,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  units.  $4,690,000. 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Louisiana,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  units.  $5,342,000. 

Bangor  Air  Force  SUtion.  Maine,  one 
unit,  $30,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  seven 
units.  $518,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base.  New  Hampshire, 
two  hundred  units.  $7,177,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base.  New  York, 
twenty-nine  units.  $2,272,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  units.  $4,385,000; 
seventy-four  units,  $2,598,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  two  hun- 
dred and  three  units.  $7,478,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  sixty-four 
units.  $1,920,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  five 
units.  $402,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  one  hundred 
units.  $2,895,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia,  five 
uniU.  $441,000. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  two  hun- 
dred units.  $14,517,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base,  Japan,  one  hundred 
units.  $5,054,000:  three  units,  $240,000. 

SEC  3M.  ALTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
AIR  FORCE:  RECURRING  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROVISIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1986.  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total 
amount  of  $2,149,749,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
Inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2121(a).  $695,057,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
2121(b),  $321,243,000. 

(3)  For  minor  construction  projects  under 
section  2805  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
$210,280,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
$117,260,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  for  construction  of  defense 
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access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code.  $32,700,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$103,000,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (In- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code) 
$751,409,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$5,600,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  units 
in  the  United  SUtes.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  and  not  more  than 
$74,176,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
units  in  the  foreign  countries. 

(7KA)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(l)-(5)  of  this  subsection,  the  toUl  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  subec- 
tion  for  the  purposes  described  in  such  para- 
graphs is  $1,313,280,000. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  subparagraplis 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  described  by 
such  subparagraphs  is  $835,409,000. 

(b)  Authorization  or  Unobligated  Funds 
FOR  Energy  Conservation  Projects.— 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  years  before  fiscal  year 
1987  which  could  be  used  for  energy  conser- 
vation projects  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  that  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able, to  the  extent  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  for  energy  conservation  projects 
authorized  in  section  2121(a)  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $9,470,000. 

(c)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
III.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variatlona 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ation authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2121  of 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  toUl  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  the 
amount  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

SEC.    395.    EXTENSION    OF    CERTAIN    AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
607(a)  of  the  MiliUry  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-407;  98  SUt. 
1515),  authorizations  for  the  following 
projects  authorized  in  section  302  of  that 
Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1, 
1987.  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Cadet  Gymnasium  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000  at  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force 
Academy,  Colorado. 

(2)  GLCM— Clothing  Sales  Store  in  the 
amount  of  $300,000  at  Comlso  Air  Baae. 
Italy. 

(3)  GLCM— Library  in  the  amount  of 
$570,000  at  Florennes  Air  Base,  Belgium. 

(4)  Anti-Satellite  Faculties  In  the  total 
amount  of  $16,500,000  at  Langley  Air  Force 
Base.  Virginia,  to  include:  Integrated  Main- 
tenance Faculty  for  $9,870,000;  MissUe  and 
Motor  Storage  Facility  for  $3,870,000;  Ad- 
ministrative BuUdlng  for  $645,000;  Hydra- 
zine Storage  for  $370,000;  Control  Center 
for  $860,000;  and  Cryogen  Storage  and  Pro- 
curement Faculty  for  $955,000. 


TITLE  IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

SEC  401.  AimiORIZED  (INSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 
AND  LAND  ACQUISITION  FOR  THE  DE- 
FENSE AGENCIES 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  carry  out  mUitary  construction  projects 
in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing InstaUations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  SUtes: 

DEFENSE  COMMtmiCATIONS  AGENCY 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  lUinois.  $7,600,000. 
Pentagon.  Virginia.  $2,300,000. 

DEFENSE  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE 

Defense  Language  Institute.  Monterey. 
California.  $5,400,000. 

DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Naval  Supply 
Center.  Charleston.  South  Carolina. 
$5,130,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Ogden.  UUh.  $9,780,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  MukUteo, 
Washington,  $6,360,000. 

DEFENSE  MAPPING  AGENCTY 

Aerospace  Center.  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 
$16,700,000. 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  OFFICE 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$3,950,000. 

Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  $9,700,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Idaho. 
$30,500,000. 

Fort  PoU.  LouUiana.  $2,650,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Mississippi. 
$3,100,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  New  Jersey. 
$3,800,000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico. 
$16,000,000. 

Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina.  $3,900,000. 

Brooks  Army  Medical  Center.  San  Anto- 
nio. Texas.  $127,000,000. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas.  $3,450,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas, 
$13,700,000. 

DEFENSE  NUCLEAR  ACENCT 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia.  $3,200,000. 

JOINT  TACTICAL  COMMAND.  (X>NTROL.  AND 
(X>MMUNICATIONS  AGENCTY 

Fort  Huachucha.  Arizona.  $9,890,000. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland.  $9,570,000. 
Classified  Location,  $3,000,000. 
Classified  Location.  $4,000,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Classified  Location.  $3,000,000. 
Environmental  Restoration,  $6,000,000. 

STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$4,140,000. 

Pacific  MIssUe  Range.  Kaul,  Hawaii. 
$2,890,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  tdks  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  mUitary  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  foUowing  instaUatlons  and  locations 
outside  the  United  SUtes: 

defense  logistics  agency 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Chlmu  Wan. 
Japan.  $6,640,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Tsuruml. 
Japan.  $3,520,000. 

defense  medical  facilities  office 

Boebllngen.  Germany.  $3,650,000. 

Orafenwoehr.  Germany.  $3,950,000. 

Karlsruhe.  Germany,  $6,800,000. 


VUseck.  Germany.  $5,600,000. 
Camp  New  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands, 
$6,000,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  DEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Bermuda.  $4,280,000. 

Aschaffenburg,  Germany,  $6,600,000. 

Dexheim.  Germany,  $2,430,000. 

Erlangen,  Germany,  $3,220,000. 

Grafenwoehr,  Germany,  $2,500,000. 

Hahn,  Germany,  $3,470,000. 

Heidelberg,  Germany,  $3,190,000. 

Hessisch-Oldendorf,  Germany,  $2,310,000. 

Kaiserslautem,  Germany,  $7,880,000. 

Nuernberg.  Germany.  $8,580,000. 

Stuttgart.  Germany.  $4,530,000. 

Wuerzburg.  Germany.  $7,760,000. 

Woensdrecht,  The  Netherlands, 

$7,420,000. 

(c)  Various  Locations.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  acquire  real  property  and  may 
carry  out  military  construction  projects  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law  for  the  con- 
struction of  hazardous  waste  storage  facili- 
ties. 

SEC  402.  FAMILY  HOUSING 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  construct 
or  acquire  three  famUy  housing  units  (in- 
cluding land  acquisition)  at  classified  loca- 
tions in  the  total  amount  of  $270,000. 

SEC  403.  BROOKE  ARMY  MEDICAL  CENTER 

(a)  Authorization  to  Contract  in  Ad- 
vance OF  Appropriations.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  enter  into  one  or  more  con- 
tracts, in  advance  of  appropriations  there- 
for, for  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
military  construction  project  authorized  by 
section  2131  to  be  accomplished  at  Brooke 
Army  Medical  Center,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
if  such  contracts  limit  the  Government's  li- 
abUity  to  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
obligation  at  the  time  each  contract  is  en- 
tered into.  Such  design  and  contruction  may 
be  accomplished  by  using  one-step  turn-key 
selection  procedures,  or  other  competitive 
contracting  methods. 

(b)  Repeal  Provision.— Section  104  of  the 
MUitary  Construction  Authorization  Act. 
1985  (PubUc  Law  98-407;  98  SUt.  1498).  is 
repealed. 

SEC.  404.  prohibition  ON  DESIGN  OF  PENTAGON 
ANNEX 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  an  authorization  conUined  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
designing  an  administrative  complex  on  the 
property  known  as  the  Pentagon  Reserva- 
tion. Arlington.  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  headquarters  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  mUitary  depart- 
ments or  the  support  functions  of  such 
headquarters. 

SEC  406.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES:  RECURRING  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  September  30,  1986  for  miU- 
tary  construction,  land  acquisition,  and  mili- 
tary famUy  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  mili- 
tary departments),  in  the  total  amount  of 
$568,500,000  as  foUows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2131(a).  $189,710,000. 

(2)  For  mUitary  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  SUtes  authorized  by  section 
2131(b).  $100,330,000. 

(3)  For  mUitary  construction  projects  at 
Port  Meade.  Maryland,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 401(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1986.  $53,700,000. 

(4)  For  mUitary  construction  projects  at 
Port  Lewis.  Washington,  authorized  by  sec- 


tion 101(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act.  1985.  $72,100,000. 

(5)  For  minor  construction  projects  under 
section  2805  of  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
$30,760,000. 

(6)  For  construction  projects  under  the 
contingency  construction  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  i:>efense  under  section  2804  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  $5,000,000. 

(7)  For  Conforming  Storage  PaciUties  at 
various  locations  authorized  by  section 
2131(c).  $21,400,000. 

(8)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
$100,700,000. 

(9)  For  mUitary  famUy  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
mUitary  family  housing  and  faculties. 
$270,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (In- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code).  $17,330,000. 
of  which  not  more  than  $14,027,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of 
mUitary  family  housing  units  in  foreign 
countries. 

(10)  Notwithstanding  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  paragraphs  (I>- 
(8)  of  this  subsection  the  toUl  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  purposes  described  by  such 
paragraphs  is  $550,900,000. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  Title 
rv.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations  au- 
thorized by  section  2858  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variations 
authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of  aU 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2131  of 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

SEC  40S.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
607(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-407;  98  SUt. 
1515).  the  authorizations  for  the  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  6  family  housing  units 
in  section  402  of  such  Act  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  October  1.  1987.  or  the  date  of 
the  MiliUry  Construction  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1988.  whichever  is  later. 

TITLE  V— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

SEC.  501.  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE TO  MAKE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  make  con- 
tributions for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization infrastructure  program  as  pro- 
vided in  section  2806  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  in  section  2142  of 
this  Act  and  the  amount  coUected  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  a 
result  of  projects  previously  financed  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

SEC    sot    AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPKOPMATION8. 
NATO 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  for  contributions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2806  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  for  the  share  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In- 
frastructure Program  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2041  of  this  Act.  in  the  amount  of 
$239,000,000. 
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TITLE  VI— GUARD  AND  RESERVE  FORCES 
FACILITIES 

SBC  Ml.  AUTBOUZATION   FOR  GUAKO  AND   RE- 
SKRVE  r ACOJTUS 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30.  19M,  for  the  co6t£  of  acquisition,  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  services,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces,  and  for  contributions  therefor. 
under  chapter  133  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code  (including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  for  those  faculties),  the  foUowing 
■mounts: 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  $118,700,000.  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Reserve.  $83,200,000. 

(2)  For  the  Etepartment  of  the  Navy,  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves. 
$43,800,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  $137,000,000.  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $55,400,000. 
TITLE  VII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Part  A— Exfiratioh  or  Authorizations  and 

Amounts  Rrquirkd  To  Bk  Specified  bt  Law 

8«c  7s1.  expiration  of  authorizations  and 

amounts  required  to  be  speci- 

riEOBYLAW 

(a)  Expiration  of  Authorizations  After 
Two  Tkars.— <1)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  all  authorizations  conUined  in 
Utles  I.  II.  ra.  IV.  and  V  for  mUlt&ry  con- 
struction projects,  land  acquisition,  family 
bousing  projects  and  faculties,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram (and  authorizations  of  appropriations 
therefor)  shaU  expire  on  October  1.  1988.  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  whichever  Is  later. 

(b)  ExcBPTiON.— The  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  do  not  apply  to  authorizations  for 
military  construction  projects,  land  acquisi- 
tion. famUy  housing  projects  and  faculties. 
and  contributions  to  the  NATO  Infrastruc- 
ture Program  (and  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations therefor),  for  which  appropriated 
funds  have  been  obligated  before  October  1. 
IMS.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  whichever  Is  later,  for  con- 
struction contracts,  land  acquisition,  famUy 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program. 

8»C  m.  K8TABIJ8HMENT  OF  CERTAIN  AMOUNTS 
REQUIRED  TO  BE  SPEaFIEO  BY  LAW 

For  projects  or  contracts  Initiated  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  MUitary  Construction 
Authortaation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988  or  Oc- 
tober 1.  1987.  whichever  U  later,  the  foUow- 
ing amounU  apply: 

(1)  The  m»T<miim  amount  for  a  minor 
military  construction  project  under  section 
2805  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
$3,000,000. 

(3)  The  amount  of  a  contract  for  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  or  construc- 
tion design  that  makes  such  a  contract  8ut>- 
Ject  to  the  reporting  requirement  under  sec- 
Uoo  2807  of  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
$300,000. 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  per  unit  for  an 
improvement  project  for  family  housing 
unlU  under  section  2825  of  Utie  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  $30,000. 

(4)  The  '«»^'*«Hm  annual  rental  for  a 
famUy  housing  unit  leased  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Puerto  Rloo.  or  Guam  under  section 


2828(b)  of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
$10,000. 

(SXA)  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  in  a  foreign 
country  under  section  2828(eKl)  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  $16,800. 

(B)  The  maximum  number  of  family  hous- 
ing units  that  may  be  leased  at  any  one  time 
in  foreign  countries  under  section  2828(eK2) 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  34.500. 

(6)  The  maximum  rental  per  year  for 
famUy  housing  faculties,  or  for  real  proper- 
ty related  to  family  housing  faculties,  leased 
in  a  foreign  country  under  section  2828(f)  of 
UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  $250,000. 

Part  B— Militart  Construction  Program 
Provisions 

8bc  711.  minor  construction 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(DA  minor  mlUtary  construction  project 
not  identified  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
annual  budget  request  for  a  fiscal  year  may 
not  be  constructed  if  the  estimated  cost  of 
such  project  exceeds  50  percent  of  the 
amount  specified  by  law  as  the  maximum 
amount  for  a  minor  mUitary  construction 
project  unless  the  Secretary  concerned  has 
notified  in  writing  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  of  that  decision,  of  the  jus- 
tification for  the  project,  and  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project.  The  project  may 
then  be  carried  out  only  after  the  expira- 
tion of  21  days  following  the  date  on  which 
the  notification  to  received  by  the  commit- 

tC€S. 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2):  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  spend 
from  funds  available  for  operation  and 
maintenance  amounts  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  minor  construction  project  costing  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  amount  speci- 
fied by  law  as  the  maximum  amount  for  a 
minor  mUitary  construction  project.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"§  2805.  Minor  conttniction''. 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.- The  Uble 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  169 
of  such  title  to  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2805  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"2805.  Minor  construction.". 

SBC  712.  RENOVATION  OF  FACIUTIES 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  169  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subchapter  I  the  foUowing 
new  section: 
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">  281t.  Renovation  of  fsciliUca 

"(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  carry 
out  renovaUon  projects  that  combine  main- 
tenance, repair,  and  minor  construction 
projects  for  an  entire  single-purpose  faciUty 
or  for  one  or  more  functional  areas  of  a 
mulUpurpose  facUlty.  In  carrying  out  such 
projects,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  use 
funds  available  for  operaUons  and  mainte- 
nance. 

"(b)  The  maximum  amount  that  may  be 
obligated  on  such  a  renovation  project  to  the 
matlmnm  amount  specified  by  law  for  a 
minor  construcUon  project. 

"(c)  The  construcUon  of  a  new  facility  or 
an  addiUon  to  an  existing  faculty  may  not 


be  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  thto 
secUon.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  secUons  at  the  beginning  of  such  sub- 
chapter to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  foUowing  new  item: 

"2810.  RenovaUon  of  FacUlUes.". 

SEC  7IJ.  TEST  PROGRAM  FOR  MIUTARY  INSTALLA- 
TION MASTER  PLANNING 

In  order  to  provide  Congress  with  infor- 
mation necessary  to  determine  the  desirabU- 
ity  and  feasibUity  of  using  InstallaUon 
master  plans  as  a  basto  for  determining 
long-term  miUtary  construction  require- 
menU,  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  shaU.  at 
the  same  time  he  submits  the  annual  re- 
quest for  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion pursuant  to  section  2859  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  fiscal  year  1988,  In- 
clude in  such  request— 

(1)  master  plans  for  at  least  two  mUitary 
instaUations  of  each  military  department: 
and 

(2)  a  request  for  the  authorizaUon  of 
those  construction  projects  included  in  the 
instaUation  master  plans  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  that  are  scheduled  to  be  con- 
structed within  five  fiscal  years  after  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  request  to  submit- 
ted. 

SEC.  714.   TEST  OF  LONG-TERM   FACILITIES  CON- 
TRACTS 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  2809(a)  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(IKA)  The  Secretary  concerned  may 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  construction, 
management,  and/or  operation  of  a  facUity 
on  or  near  a  mUitary  UistallaUon  for  the 
provtoion  of  an  activity  or  service  named  in 
subparagraph  (B)  If  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned has  identified  the  proposed  project 
in  the  budget  proposal  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  has  determined  that  the  faculty 
can  be  more  economicaUy  provided  under  a 
long-term  contract  than  by  conventional 
means. 

"(B)  The  activities  and  services  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  are  as  follows: 

"(1)  ChUd  care  services. 

"(U)  PoUble  and  waste  water  treatment 
services. 

"(Ui)  Depot  supply  activiUes. 

"(Iv)  Troop  housing. 

"(V)  Transient  quarters. 

"(vi)  Other  logtotic  and  admlntotrative 
services,  other  than  depot  maintenance.". 

SBC  7lt.  PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2807  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  a  mUitary  depart- 
ment may  obtain  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  and  carry  out  construction 
design  in  connection  with  any  mUitary  con- 
struction project  in  any  fiscal  year  with  any 
funds  appropriated  for  such  purpose  for  any 
previous  fiscal  year  to  the  extent  that  such 
funds  are  avaUable.". 

(b)  Effbctive  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  apply  to  funds 
appropriated  for  mlUtary  construction 
projects  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  99-103  (99  SUt.  471). 

SEC  71t.  SPACE  UMITATIONS  ON  OFFICER  HOUS- 
ING 

Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  2828  of  UUe  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended  to  read  aa 
foUows: 

"(b)  The  appUcable  "'"'""■m  net  floor 
area  prescribed  by  lubsecUon  (a>- 


"(1)  may  be  Increased  to  3,000  square  feet 
for  the  housing  unit  of — 

"(A)  an  officer  holding  a  special  command 
position  (as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense): 

"(B)  a  general  or  flag  officer  holding  a  po- 
sition of  commander:  or 

"(C)  a  general  or  flag  officer  holding  a  key 
and  essential  staff  position  which  requires 
extensive  official  represenUtional  duties  (as 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mlUtary 
department  concerned); 

"(2)  may  be  increased  to  2,100  square  feet 
for  the  housing  unit  of  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  a  mUitary  instaUation  In  the  pay 
grade  of  0-6  or  above;  or 

"(3)  may  be  increased  by  10  percent  for 
the  housing  unit  of  the  senior  noncommto- 
sioned  officer  of  a  mUitary  instaUation,  but 
an  increase  may  not  be  made  under  thto 
clause  hi  the  case  of  any  housing  unit  if  an 
increase  to  made  for  such  housing  unit 
under  subsection  (c).". 

SEC  717.  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  STORAGE 

(a)  Authority  To  Construct.- In  order 
to  meet  the  pressing  need  for  the  storage  of 
hazardous  and  toxic  materiato  and  wastes  on 
military  instaUations,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may,  using  funds  avaUable  for  mUi- 
tary construction,  carry  out  military  con- 
struction projects  not  otherwise  authorized 
by  law  for  the  construction  of  hazardous 
waste  storage  facilities. 

(b)  Notification  to  Congress.— When  a 
dectoion  to  made  to  carry  out  a  project  under 
thto  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
notify  In  writing  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  of  that  dectoion,  of  the  jus- 
tification for  the  project,  and  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project.  The  project  may 
not  be  Initiated  untU  a  period  of  21  days  has 
elapsed  after  the  date  on  which  the  notifica- 
tion to  received  by  the  committees. 

(c)  Increase  in  Cost  of  Project.— The 
cost  of  a  hazardous  waste  storage  facility 
project  carried  out  under  thto  section  may 
be  increased  by  not  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  as  con- 
tained in  the  notification  provided  to  the 
committees  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  (A)  that 
such  an  increase  to  required  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  meeting  unusual  variations  in  cost, 
and  (B)  that  such  variations  in  cost  could 
not  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the 
time  the  project  justification  was  originaUy 
submitted  to  the  committees. 

(d)  Definition.— As  used  in  thto  section, 
the  term  "hazardous  waste"  includes  both 
excess  hazardous  materiato  and  hazardous 
wastes  as  defined  by  appUcable  laws  and 
regiUations. 

(e)  Expiration  of  Authority.— A  military 
construction  project  for  the  erection  of  a 
hazardous  waste  storage  faculty  may  not  be 
commenced  under  thto  section  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1991. 

SEC  718.  BUILD-TO-LEASE  AND  RENTAL  GUARAN- 
TEE PILOT  PROGRAMS 

(a)  Rental  Guarantee  Program.— (1)  Sub- 
secUon  (b)  of  section  802  of  the  MlUtary 
ConstrucUon  Authorization  Act.  1984  (10 
n.S.C.  2821  note),  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (11)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  clause: 

"(12)  may  provide  In  the  agreement  for 
the  rental  of  a  chUd  care  center,  dvlc  center 
buUdlng,  and  slmUar  type  buUdlngs  con- 


structed for  the  support  of  family  hous- 
ing.". 

(2)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1986"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1990". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  to 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "for 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  which 
shall  (if  included)  be  effective  for  the  term 
of  agreement"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (4),  by  adding  "or,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  mUitary 
department  concerned,  in  compliance  with 
the  local  buUding  codes"  after  "specifica- 
tions"; and 

(C)  In  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "15 
years"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "25 
years". 

(b)  Build-To-Lease  Program.— Section 
2828(g)  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (8)(B),  by  striking  out 
"600"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "3,600"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (9),  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1986"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1988";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(10)  A  contract  for  the  lease  of  famUy 
housing  under  thto  subsection  may  include 
provtoion  for  the  lease  of  a  chUd  care  center, 
civic  center  buUdlng,  and  similar  type  buUd- 
ings  constructed  for  the  support  of  famUy 
housing.". 

SEC  71».  foreign  leases  FOR  PERSONNEL  HOLD- 
ING SPECIAL  POSITIONS 

Subsection  (eKl)  of  section  2828  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "200"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"220". 

Part  C— Miscellaneous  Provisions 

sec  7m.  restrictions  on  conversion  of  heat- 
ing facilities  at  united  states 
military  installation  in  europe 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  a  miU- 
tary department  may  not  convert  a  heating 
facUity  at  any  United  SUtes  mUltary  instal- 
lation in  Europe  from  a  coal-fired  facUity  to 
an  oU-fired  facUity,  or  to  any  other  energy 
source  facUity,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
miUtary  department  concerned— 

(1)  determines  that  the  conversion  (A)  to 
required  by  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  the  facUity  to  located,  or  (B)  to  life 
cycle  cost  effective;  and 

(2)  has  notified  Congress  of  the  proposed 
conversion  and  a  period  of  30  days  has 
elapsed  foUowing  the  date  on  which  Con- 
gress received  the  notice. 

(b)  Use  of  Coal.— (1)(A)  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall,  in  each  case  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  such  action  would  be  cost 
effective,  provide  for  the  use  of  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  United  SUtes  to  operate  heat- 
ing faculties  at  mUitary  installations  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  take 
such  acUon  as  may  be  necessary  to  imple- 
ment, at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
with  funds  provided  for  such  purpose  by 
section  8110  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1986  (as  contained  In 
section  101(b)  of  PubUc  Law  99-190;  99  SUt. 
1222),  the  program  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  a  letter  dated  August  30, 
1985,  from  the  Asstotant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition  and  Logtotics  to  reha- 
biUtate  and  convert  current  steam  generat- 
ing plants  at  defense  faculties  In  the  United 
SUtes  to  coal  burning  faciUties  in  order  to 
achieve  a  coal  consumption  target  of 
1,600,000  short  tons  of  coal  per  year  (includ- 


ing at  least  300,000  short  tons  of  anthracite 
coal)  above  current  consumption  leveto  at 
Department  of  Defense  faclUUes  in  the 
United  SUtes  by  fiscal  year  1994:  Provided 
further.  That  during  fiscal  year  1987,  the 
amoimt  of  anthracite  coal  purchased  by  the 
Department  shaU  be  at  least  300,000  short 
tons. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  actions  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shaU  make 
maximum  use  of  private  venture  capital  and 
long-term  contracting. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year  on  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Repeal  of  Certain  Restrictions.- Sec- 
tions 8022  and  8070  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1986  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101(b)  of  PubUc  Law  99- 
190;  99  Stat  1207.  1214.  and  1222).  are  re- 
pealed. 

SEC  7ZI.  BASE  CLOSURE  TASK  GROUP 

(a)  Estabushment  of  Task  Group.— The 
President  shaU  esUbltoh  a  study  group  to  be 
known  as  the  "Blue  Ribbon  Task  Group  on 
MUitary  Base  Closures"  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Task  Group"). 

(b)  Function  of  Task  Group.— It  shaU  be 
the  function  of  the  Task  Group  to  study 
and  evaluate  mUltary  Installations  with  a 
view  to  determining  and  recommending 
which  instaUations  should  be  closed. 

(c)  Appointment  or  Members.— The  Task 
Group  shall  be  composed  of  9  members  ap- 
pointed as  foUows: 

(1)  Five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(2)  One  member  appointed  by  the  majori- 
ty lesMler  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  One  member  appointed  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  One  member  appointed  by  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

(5)  One  member  appointed  by  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

(d)  Chairman.— The  President  shaU  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  of  the  Task  Group 
to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(e)  Quorum.— Five  members  of  the  Task 
Group  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings.  The  Task 
Group  ShaU  meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

(f)  Vacancies.— A  vacancy  in  the  Task 
Group  ShaU  be  flUed  In  the  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Appointments  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  without  regard  to  secUon  5311(b)  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code.  Members  shaU 
be  appointed  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Task  Group. 

(g)  Compensation  of  Members.— Members 
of  the  Task  Group  may  each  be  paid  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  for  each  day  (Including 
travel  time)  during  which  they  are  engaged 
In  the  actual  performance  of  the  business  of 
the  Task  Group. 

(h)  Staff.— (1)  The  Task  Group  may  ap- 
point such  staff  as  it  considers  appropriate. 
Such  personnel  shaU  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  Task  Group  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  Intermittent  services  under  secUon 
3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  detaU 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  Task  Group  to  assist  the  Task  Group  in 
carrying  out  lU  duUes  under  thto  section. 
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(4)  The  SecreUry  of  Defense  may  provide 
the  Task  Group  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Task  Oroup  may  re- 
quire. 

(I)  Report  DiASum.— Not  later  than  July 
31. 1»87,  the  Task  Oroup  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  a  report  contain- 
ing the  results  of  iU  study  together  with  a 
list  of  military  installations  the  Task  Group 
recommends  be  closed.  The  report  shall  be 
prepared  and  submitted  without  any  prior 
review  or  approval  by  any  official  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

(J)  TmoKATiOH  or  Task  Ohouf.— The 
Taak  Oroup  shall  ceaae  to  exist  90  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  report  referred 
to  in  subMctlon  (1)  is  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
d«nt  and  Congreas. 

(k)  AcTMoaitAnoK  or  AmomiATtoiia.— 
Tbtrt  li  tuthoriMd  to  be  appropHat4Nl  for 
fliMl  yut  1*M  and  1M7  a  total  of 
11,000,000  to  Miry  out  thU  Motion.  Any 
■mount  approprtotMl  undor  thia  lubMotlon 
■haU  rmntln  avaU«bl«  unUl  th«  tormlnatlon 
of  Um  Tuk  Oroup,  txoopt  th«t  no  amount 
■IwU  rtnuln  avallabl*  until  the  Secretary  of 
tb«  Navy  (hereinafter  in  thU  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  transfers  to 
the  United  States  PosUl  Service  (herein- 
after In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Postal  Service")  Jurisdiction  over  approxi- 
mately 3.a  acres  of  land,  together  with  im- 
provements thereon,  located  In  Aiea, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Postal  Service  pays,  out  of 
any  funds  available  to  the  Postal  Service,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  an  amount  equal 
to  the  greater  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  approved  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  over  which  Jurisdiction  is  to  be 
transferred  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary). 

(2)  The  cost  of  providing  to  the  Navy  fleet 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  facilities  to  re- 
place facilities  located  on  the  land  over 
which  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 

(1)  LacAi.  Dkschiptioh  or  Lahd.— The  exact 
acreage  and  legal  description  of  the  land 
over  which  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  transferred 
under  this  section  shall  be  determined  by 
surveys  that  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  cost  of  the  surveys  shall  be  borne 
by  the  Postal  Service. 

(m)  Additional  terms.— <1)  The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  Navy. 

(2)  If  the  fair  Duu-ket  value  of  the  proper- 
ty over  which  Jurisdiction  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Postal  Service  under  subsec- 
tion (k)  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  replacement 
fleet  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  faculties,  the 
Secretary  shall  deposit  the  excess  Into  the 
coieral  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
BMC  nx.  DEVKLomRurr  of  the  navy  broadway 

OOMPLKX.  SAN  DIEGO.  CAUFORNIA 

(a)  Iw  OniERAL.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  may  enter  into  long- 
term  leases  or  other  arrangements  for  the 
construction  of  office  and  other  administra- 
tive faciUUea  on  land  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  in  San  Diego.  California, 
known  as  the  "Broadway  Complex". 

(2)  The  Broadway  Complex  shaU  be  devel- 
oped in  accordance  with  det&Ued  plans  and 
terms  of  development  which  have  been  duly 
formulated  by  the  Navy  and  the  San  EHego 
community  through  the  San  Diego  Associa- 
tion of  Governments'  Broadway  Complex 
Coordinating  Oroup. 

(3)  Long-term  leases  or  other  arrange- 
ments entered  into  under  this  section  may 
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provide  that  facilities  constructed  on  the 
Broadway  Complex  be  privately  owned. 
Jointly  owned  by  the  Navy  and  private  de- 
velopers, or  wholly  owned  by  the  Navy. 

(4)  Demollshment  of  existing  facilities  and 
construction  of  new  facilities  on  the  Broad- 
way Complex  may  be  carried  out  in  whole 
or  In  part  at  the  expense  of  private  develop- 
ers. 

(5)  The  Secretary  may— 

(A)  lease  land  at  the  Broadway  Complex 
to  private  developers  on  a  long-term  basis; 
or 

(B)  enter  into  leases  or  other  arrange- 
ments for  provision  by  private  developers  of 
low  cost  office  facilities  for  use  by  the  Navy. 

(«)  The  Secretary  may  also  receive,  obli- 
gate, and  disburse  any  funds  received  from 
the  lease  of  Navy  land  at  the  Broadway 
Complex  for  the  construction  and  manact- 
ment  of  (aollltlwi  oonstrueted  under  thla  mo- 
tlon. 

(b)  AwAM  OP  CoNTRAor.— Contraot«  an- 
tortd  Into  by  tht  Btoretary  undar  thla  aao* 
tlon  ahall  be  awarded  through  tha  um  of 
publicly  advertised,  compatltivaly  bid,  or 
competitively  negotiated  contracting  proce- 
dures. 

(c)  Terms  or  Coktracts.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary may  require  as  a  condition  for  the 
award  of  a  long-term  lease  of  land  at  the 
Broadway  Complex  that  the  Navy  be  given 
the  right  of  first  refusal  for  the  purchase  of 
any  facilities  constructed  on  the  land  by  or 
for  the  lessee. 

(2)  A  long-term  lease  or  other  arrange- 
ment entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  under  which  offices  or  other  fa- 
cilities are  constructed  by  a  private  develop- 
er and  leased  to  the  Navy  may  provide  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  such  fa- 
cilities by  the  private  developer. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  in  connection 
with  any  contract  or  other  arrangement  en- 
tered into  under  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes. 

(d)  Precondition  to  Contract.— The  Sec- 
retary may  not  enter  into  a  long-term  lease 
or  other  arrangement  under  this  section 
untU- 

(1)  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  proposed 
development  of  the  Broadway  Complex  has 
been  prepared  and  such  plan  clearly  demon- 
strates that  development  under  the  pro- 
posed plan  Is  more  economically  advanta- 
geous to  the  United  SUtes  than  develop- 
ment of  the  Complex  by  the  Navy  with  ap- 
propriated funds; 

(2)  a  copy  of  the  proposed  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress;  and 

(3)  a  period  of  21  days  has  elapsed  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  plan  Is  received 
by  the  committees  referred  to  In  clause  (2). 

SEC  7IJ.  SELECTION  OF  SFTE  FOR  MILITARY 
FAMILY  HOUSING  AT  SAN  PEDRO. 
CALIFORNIA 

(a)  Ik  General.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  consider 
appropriate  sites  In  San  Pedro.  California, 
for  the  location  and  construction  of  170 
military  family  housing  urUts  for  members 
of  the  Air  Force  assigned  to  duty  In  the  area 
of  San  Pedro. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  as  an  ap- 
propriate site  for  such  housing  only  land  In 
the  San  Pedro  area  In  which  the  United 
States  has  a  reversionary  interest  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes  or  land  which  would 
be  conveyed  to  the  United  SUtes  without 
charge. 
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(3)  After  the  Secretary  has  selected  one  or 
more  sites  for  such  housing,  he  shall  file  a 
final  environmental  Impact  sUtement  as  re- 
quired under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.)  on 
each  site  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  sUted  In  para- 
graph (1).  Within  10  days  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 150fl.lO(bK2)  of  title  40  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  the  Secretary  shall 
select  as  a  site  for  the  location  of  the  hous- 
ing units  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  one  of 
the  sites  considered  appropriate  for  such 
purpose. 

(b)  Exercise  or  Reversionary  Riort.— (1) 
If  the  land  selected  as  the  site  for  the  hous- 
ing uniU  Is  subject  to  a  reversionary  right 
on  behalf  of  the  United  SUtes.  tha  Saore- 
tary  ahall  notify  the  Attorney  Oanaral  of 
tha  Unltad  BUtM  or  othar  approprlata  offi- 
cial that  tha  alta  Mlactad  la  naadad  for  na- 
tional dafaiiM  purpoaaa. 

(3)  Tha  Attomay  Oanaral  or  othar  appro- 
priate official  shall,  within  IB  days  after  re- 
ceiving the  notification  referred  to  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ),  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  exercise  the  reversionary  right  held 
by  the  United  States  In  the  land  selected  as 
the  site  for  the  housing. 

(3)  Within  15  days  after  the  United  SUtes 
resumes  ownership  over  the  land,  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  other  appropriate  official 
shall  transfer  Jurisdiction  of  such  land  to 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  Construction  or  Miutary  Family 
Housing.- The  Secretary  shall  use  any  land 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  as 
the  site  for  the  construction  of  the  170  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a). 

SEC.  714.  granting  OF  EASEMENTS  AND  REPLACE- 
MENT OF  FAMILY  HOUSING  UNrTS 
AND  OTHER  FACILITIES  AT  MARINE 
CORPS  AIR  STATION.  EL  TORO,  CALI- 
FORNIA 

(a)  AoTHORrrr  To  Grant  Easements.— 
Subject  to  subsection  (b)  and  other  condi- 
tions the  Secretary  may  specify  In  the 
agreemenU  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  grant  to  Orange 
County.  California,  one  or  more  easements 
through  the  Marine  Corps  Air  SUtlon.  El 
Toro.  California,  for  street,  sidewalk,  and  re- 
lated purposes. 

(b)  Mandate  To  Replace  Family  Housing 
AND  Other  Facilities.- ( l )  Subject  to  sub- 
section (c).  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  replacement  of  all  family  housing  uniU 
and  other  facilities  that  are  to  be  demol- 
ished as  a  result  of  any  easement  granted 
under  subsection  (a). 

(2)  An  easement  granted  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  become  effective  until  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that— 

(A)  family  housing  units  have  been  con- 
structed to  replace  all  the  family  housing 
units  to  be  demolished  as  a  result  of  such 
easement;  and 

(B)  such  replacement  units  meet  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  specified  in  the  agree- 
ments referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

(3)  Until  the  determination  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (2)  Is  made,  the  Secretary  shall 
continue  to  use.  as  military  family  housing, 
the  housing  units  that  are  to  be  demolished 
as  a  result  of  an  easement  becoming  effec- 
tive. 

(c)  PuNDiwo.— (1)  The  Secretary  may  use 
not  more  than  $2,300,000  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  In  section  2115<aK7KA)  for  pay- 
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ment  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
replacement  family  housing  units  required 
by  subsection  (b). 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  available 
amounU  for  the  construction  of  such  re- 
placement family  housing  unlU  at  the  times 
specified  In  the  agreements  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a). 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  any 
funds  available  under  this  section  for  the 
demolition  of  existing  facilities  on  the  land 
on  which  easemenU  are  granted  or  for  the 
replacement  of  any  facilities  other  than 
family  housing  facilities. 

8K.  TU.  POOTAL  PACIUTin 

Sections  4779  and  9779  of  tlUe  10,  United 
8UtM  Code,  arc  each  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  aubaaction  (b);  and 

(9)  by  radMlgnatlnt  aubaaction  (c)  aa  sub- 
aaotlon  (b). 

Mc  TM.  vruDY  or  mwM  or  oiraNOimi'  idu- 
CATioNAL  rAaunia  on  military 

MffrALLATIONt 

(A)  In  OBnRAL,-Tha  Sacretary  of  Da- 
fanM  and  tha  Saoratary  of  Bduoatlon  ahall 
oonduot  a  joint  atudy  for  tha  ptirpoM  of  da- 
termlnlng  tha  naada  for  oonatruetlon,  exten- 
sion, remodellnf,  and  rehabUIUtion  of  de- 
pendenU'  educational  facilities  on  military 
Installations  In  the  United  SUtes  and  shall 
develop  a  Joint  policy  to  meet  those  needs. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  Not  later  than  April  1, 
1987,  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining— 

(Da  description  of  the  needs  determined 
under  subsection  (a); 

(2)  the  Joint  policy  developed  to  meet  such 
needs;  and 

(3)  any  recommendations  for  legislation 
the  Secretaries  consider  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  meet  such  needs. 

SEC.  in.  MULTIPUEL  SOURCES  FOR  NEW  HEATING 
8Y8TCM8  AT  MIUTARY  INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2690  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

-I  MM.  HULTIFUEL  SOURCES  FOR  NEW  HEATING 

SYSTEMS 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
each  new  heating  or  cogeneration  system 
which  is  Installed  or  constructed  at  emy  mili- 
tary installation  located  on  lands  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  military  department  and 
which  requires  100  million  British  thermal 
units  Input  per  hour  or  more  shall  have 
multiple  fuel  capability.  The  primary  and 
secondary  fuel  capability  of  any  such 
system  shall  be  a  fuel  from  the  solid  fuel 
group  or  the  liquid  and  gas  hydrocarbon 
group  (petroleum  and  natural  gas).  The  fuel 
capability  of  a  new  heating  or  cogeneration 
system  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
life  cycle  costs  and  availabilty  of  fuels. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  local  restrictions 
or  costs  make  the  Installation  or  construc- 
tion of  solid  or  dual  fuel  equipment  infeasl- 
ble,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  waive  the 
requirement  of  subsection  (a),  but  such 
waiver  shall  not  become  effective  until  after 
the  Seoetary  concerned  has  notified  the  m>- 
propriate  committees  of  Congress  in  writing 
of  the  waiver  and  the  reasons  for  exercising 
such  waiver  authority. 

"(c)  In  this  section,  the  term  'multiple 
fuel  capability'  means  the  capability  of 
using  two  or  more  types  of  fueL". 

(b)  CoRPORMnro  AMBrnMstrr.- The  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  159 
of  such  tiUe  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  2690  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"2690.  Multlfuel  sources  for  new  heating 


systems.". 
Part  D— Real  Property  Transactions 

SEC  711.  land  CONVEYANCE.  FORT  HUACHUCA. 

akizona 

(a)  Adthoritt  To  Convey.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  convey  to  the  SUte  of  Arizona  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
and  to  i^proximately  26  acres  of  land  which 
comprise  a  portion  of  Fort  Huachuca,  Arizo- 
na, and  which  border  on  SUte  Highway  90 
at  Fori  Huachuca.  Such  acres  are  located  in 
the  East  half  of  Township  21  South.  Range 
30  East,  Gila  and  Salt  River  Meridian. 

(b)  CoKStDiRATioR.- (1)  In  consideration 
for  the  conveyance  authorlaed  by  aubaection 
(a),  tha  0Uta  of  Artaona  ahall  convey  to  the 
Unltad  8UtM  aU  right,  title,  and  interaat  of 
tha  BUta  In  and  to  1,S36,47  aor«i  of  land 
ownad  by  tha  Stata  within  tha  laat  Raaga 
at  Fort  Huaohuoa  and  to  all  mlnaral  righta 
owiMd  by  tha  Stata  In  18,041  aoraa  looatad 
within  tha  Baat  Rama  at  Port  Huaebuoa. 
TItIa  to  auoh  land  and  mlnaral  rlfhta  ahall 
ba  oonvayad  fraa  and  elaar  of  aneumbranoaa 
and  third  party  InteresU  except  to  the 
extent  waived  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  If  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands 
conveyed  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(a)  exceeds  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
lands  and  mineral  Interests  conveyed  to  the 
United  SUtes  under  subsection  <b).  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  the  SUte  shall  pay 
the  difference  to  the  United  SUtes.  Any 
funds  received  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

(c)  Authority  To  Sell  Additional  Acre- 
age.—(1)  In  addition  to  the  acreage  author- 
ized to  be  conveyed  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  sell,  subject 
to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  SUtes  In  and  to  ap- 
proximately 203  acres  of  land  (designated 
by  the  Secretary)  comprising  a  portion  of 
Port  Huachuca.  Arizona. 

(2)  The  sale  of  the  land  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  competitive  bidding  procedures 
prescribed  in  section  2304  of  tiUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code.  In  no  event  may  the  land  be 
sold  for  less  than  the  fair  market  value 
thereof.  The  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  esUblished  by  an  appraisal  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  If  the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands 
and  mineral  righte  conveyed  to  the  United 
SUtes  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  exceeds 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  conveyed 
by  the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  may  use  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  under  paragraph  (1)  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  value  to  the  SUte  of  Arizona. 
Any  proceeds  of  the  sale  not  used  for  such 
purposes  shall  be  covered  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(d)  Legal  Descriptiom  op  Lards.- The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  descriptions  of  any 
property  conveyed  or  acquired  under  this 
section  shall  be  based  upon  surveys  which 
are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  Additional  Terms.- The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions in  connection  with  the  transactions 
authorized  by  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  Inter- 
esU of  the  United  States. 

SEC  73Z.  land  CONVEYANCE.  MARCH  AIR  FORCE 
BASE.  CALIFORNIA 

(a)  Adthoritt  To  Sell.— Subject  to  sub- 
sections (b)  throu^  (g).  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  sell  all  or 


any  portion  of  a  tract  of  land  (together  with 
Improvements  thereon),  comprising  a  por- 
tion of  March  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
known  as  West  March  and  consisting  of  84S 
acres,  more  or  less. 

(b)  Conditions  op  Sale.— The  Secretary 
shall  require  as  a  condition  of  the  sale  of 
the  property  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
that  the  purchaser- 

(1)  agree  to  construct  on  Government- 
owned  land  at  March  Air  Force  Base,  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchaser,  in  accordance 
with  standards  and  specifications  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  a  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers professional  education  center,  a  band 
center,  and  an  addition  to,  or  an  alteration 
of,  a  combat  operations  center;  and 

(3)  submit  to  the  Baorctary  a  mastar  plan 
for  tha  davalopmant  of  tha  land  rafarrad  to 
In  aubaaotlon  (a>  that  (A)  la  oonalatant  (m 
datanalnad  by  tha  Baorttary)  with  tha  Air 
InataUatlona  CMspatlbIa  Um  Zona  raoom- 
mandatlona  of  tha  Air  Potm,  (■)  la  oonilit* 
ant  (••  datarmlnad  by  tha  Baorttary)  with 
tha  f utura  plana  of  tha  Air  Forea  for  Ifareh 
Air  Foroa  BaM  and  tha  plan  for  davalop- 
mant of  Air  Force  Village  West;  and  (C)  li 
acceptable  to  the  appropriate  local  govern- 
ment officials  of  the  city  and  county  of  Riv- 
erside. California. 

(c)  Competitive  Bid  Requirrmxmt;  Mm- 
MX7M  Sale  Price.— (1)  The  sale  of  any  of  the 
land  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
carried  out  under  competitive  contracting 
procedures. 

(2)  In  no  event  may  property  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  be  sold  for  less  than  fair 
market  value  of  such  property.  The  value  of 
the  property  to  be  conveyed  and  the  consid- 
eration to  be  received  shall  be  determined 
by  appraisals  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  appraisals  may.  in  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretion, be  paid  for  from  any  deposit  made 
by  the  prospective  purchaser  or  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  such  detMsit  to  the  fund  avail- 
able for  such  purixises  in  the  fiscal  year  re- 
imbursement is  made.  Any  portion  of  the 
deposit  used  to  fund  or  reimburse  the  cost 
of  appraisals  shall  be  nonrefundable. 

(d)  Report  Requirements.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary may  not  enter  into  any  contract  for  the 
sale  of  any  or  all  of  the  land  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  unless— 

(A)  the  Secretary  has  submitted  a  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
containing  the  information  required  in  sec- 
tion 2667a(b)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code; 
and 

(B)  a  period  of  21  days  has  expired  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  report  referred  to 
In  such  section  Is  received  by  those  commit- 
tees. 

(2)  Any  report  submitted  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  price  and  tenns 
agreed  to  with  the  successful  bidder  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  procedures  used  In 
selecting  a  buyer  for  the  land. 

(e)  Use  op  Excess  Fuhds.- If  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  to  be  conveyed 
to  a  purchaser  Is  greater  than  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  purchaser  for  the  United 
SUtes,  the  difference  in  cash  shaU  be  depos- 
ited into  the  general  fimd  of  the  Treasury. 

(f)  IxGAL  Description  op  LAim.- The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
land  to  be  conveyed  under  this  section  shall 
be  determined  by  surveys  <4>proved  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  surveys  shall  be  provided 
by  the  purchaser  or  paid  for  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  a  deposit  made  by  the  prospective 
purchaser  at  the  time  of  award.  Any  portion 
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of  the  deposit  used  for  surveys  shall  be  non- 
refundable. 

(g)  Adoitioiial  Tbms.— The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
dltions  In  connection  with  any  transaction 
authorixed  by  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considen  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

(h)  ADDmoRAL  Adthohitt.— The  military 
oonstructlon  authorized  under  this  section 
is  in  addition  to  any  other  construction  au- 
thorized by  law. 

SBC  TSL  LAND  EXCHANCK.  LONG  BEACH  NAVAL 
STATION.  CAUFORNIA 

(a)  AOTHOMTT  To  ExcBANGK.— Subject  to 
subsections  (b)  through  (d),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  exchange  approximately 
16  acres  of  real  property  (and  improvements 
thereon)  adjacent  to  Admiral  Kidd  Park 
which  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Long 
Beach  Naval  Station.  California,  to  the  city 
of  Long  Beach.  California,  In  exchange  for 
real  property  (and  improvements  thereon) 
located  on  Hill  Street,  between  Webster 
Avenue  and  the  Terminal  Island  Freeway, 
in  Long  Beach.  California. 

(b)  CoirornoH.— If  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  real  property  and  Improvements  con- 
veyed to  the  city  under  subsection  (a)  ex- 
ceeds the  fair  market  value  of  the  real  prop- 
erty and  improvements  conveyed  to  the 
United  SUtes.  the  city  shaU  pay  the  differ- 
ence to  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  deposit  any  funds  received  under  this 
subsection  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

(c)  Lkal  DsscRrpriOH  or  Laud.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
real  property  exchanged  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  surveys  that  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
such  surveys  shall  be  borne  by  the  city  of 
Long  Beach. 

(d)  AoomoHAL  Terms.— The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  ^propriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
esU  of  the  United  SUtes. 

SBC  734.  LAND  CONVSYANCB,  WHriTlEK  NAKKOW8 
DAM.  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  CAU- 
PORNU 

(a)  AuTHORiTT  To  Sell  or  Exchamgc 
Laud.— The  Secretary  of  the  Army  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  sell  or  exchange  ap- 
proximately 7.44  acres  of  land  within  the 
Whlttler  Narrows  Flood  Control  Basin  and 
located  north  of  Rush  Street  and  east  of 
Walnut  Orove  Avenue  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  California. 

(b)  Salx  or  Exchahcx  RxQunxiaiiT.— In 
no  event  may  the  land  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  more  fully  described  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  less  than 
the  fair  market  value  thereof. 

(c)  ComnmuTiON.— In  consideration  for 
the  sale  or  exchange  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Secretary  may  accept  cash  or 
may  accept  lazkl  In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  or 
both. 

(d)  Proceeds  op  Saul— Any  funds  received 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

(e)  I^OAL  DocximoH  of  Lamd.— The  real 
property  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  a 
tract  of  land  contalnJnc  approximately  7.44 
acres,  more  or  less,  located  on  Whlttler  Nar- 
rows Flood  Control  Basin.  Los  Angeles 
Countj.  California.  The  property  comprises 
those  portioos  of  Lot  A  of  Tract  No.  3380.  as 
per  the  map  recorded  In  Book  34  of  Maps. 
page  31.  in  the  office  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Recorder  and  that  portion  of  Lots 


27  and  28  of  Tract  No.  830,  as  per  the  map 
recorded  in  Book  16  of  Bfaps,  page  117,  in 
the  office  of  the  County  Recorder  and  more 
particularly  described  as  follows: 

Begiiming  at  the  Southeast  comer  of  such 
Lot  A;  thence  along  the  south  line  of  such 
lot  North  89*  50'  27"  West  (northerly  line  of 
Rush  Avenue)  184.93  feet;  thence  North  17" 
25'  47'  East  439.37  feet;  thence  North  36*  48' 
56'  Elast  366.03  feet;  thence  South  0'  04'  01' 
East  868.23  feet  more  or  less  to  the  norther- 
ly line  of  Rush  Avenue;  thence  westerly 
along  the  north  line  of  Rush  Avenue  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

(f)  Reservatiohs.— (1)  The  land  shall  be 
conveyed  subject  to  a  perpetual  flowage 
easement  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  convey  the  land 
subject  to  an  agreement  by  the  purchaser  to 
permit  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  to  utilize 
the  conveyed  premises  for  the  parlung  of 
automobiles  in  connection  with  recreation 
activities  at  Whlttier  Narrows  Golf  Course 
on  weekends,  holidays,  and  on  such  other 
days  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  Additional  Terms.— The  Secretary 
may  require  such  additional  terms  and  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  the  conveyance  as 
the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

SEC    73S.     LAND     EXCHANGE,     SANTA     FG.     NEW 
MEXICO 

(a)  Authority  To  Convey.— (1)  Subject  to 
subsections  (b)  through  (f),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  make  the  conveyances  described  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3). 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  convey 
to  the  city  of  Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"City"),  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  southernmost 
27.88  acres,  more  or  less,  of  the  parcel  of 
land  conveyed  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  June  19,  1956 
(70  SUt.  296).  Such  27.88  acre  parcel  is  cur- 
rently being  leased  to  the  City  as  a  public 
park. 

(3)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
convey  to  the  New  Mexico  SUte  Armory 
Board  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Board"),  all  right,  title,  and  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the  north- 
ernmost 21.61  acres,  more  or  less,  of  the 
parcel  of  land  conveyed  to  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  June 
19.  1956  (70  Stat.  296).  Such  21.61  acre 
parcel  currently  comprises  the  State  head- 
quarters and  other  facilities  of  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard. 

(b)  CoiromoNs.— The  lands  conveyed  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

( 1 )  That  the  City  shall,  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tion (d),  provide  to  the  Board  a  site  of  not 
less  than  250  acres  determined  by  the  Board 
to  be  acceptable  for  the  construction  of— 

(A)  an  armory  for  all  New  Mexico  Nation- 
al Guard  units  located  in  SanU  Fe,  New 
Mexico; 

(B)  an  organizational  maintenance  shop; 

(C)  a  United  States  property  and  fiscal 
office  building  and  warehouse; 

(D)  a  headquarters  complex  for  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard; 

(E)  a  local  training  area  for  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard  units: 

(F)  a  complex  for  the  New  Mexico  Army 
National  Guard  officer  candidate  school  and 

officer  academy;  and 


(G)  addlUonal  facillUes  specified  by  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  or  the  New  Mexico 
State  Armory  Board. 

(2)  That  the  Board  shall  use  the  land  pro- 
vided to  it  by  the  City  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  for  the  training  and  support  of 
the  National  Guard  of  New  Mexico,  and  for 
other  military  purposes,  and  that  if  the  site 
ever  ceases  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  in  and  to  such  prop- 
erty shall  revert  to  and  become  the  property 
of  the  United  SUtes  which  shall  have  the 
immediate  right  of  entry  thereon. 

(c)  MuiKRAL  Rights.— The  conveyances 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  reserve  all  mineral  rights,  including  oil 
and  gas,  to  the  United  SUtes  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  June  19,  1956  (70  SUt.  396). 

(d)  General  Adthority.— In  order  to  Im- 
plement the  land  exchange  authorized  by 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  City,  the 
Board,  and  such  other  parties  the  Secretary 
determines  are  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

(e)  Legal  Descriptioii  op  Lands.— The 
exact  acreage  and  legal  description  of  the 
site  provided  by  the  City  to  the  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b)  stiall  be  deter- 
mined by  surveys  that  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  any  such  surveys 
shall  be  borne  by  the  City  or  the  Board. 

(f)  Aoditiohal  Terms  and  Conditions.- 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
transaction  authorized  by  this  section  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes. 

SEC  73«.  COMMUNrrV  PLANNING  ASSISTANCE 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  use  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1987  to  provide  planning  as- 
sistance to  local  communities  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  financial  resources 
available  to  the  community  (by  grant  or 
otherwise)  are  inadequate.  The  Secretary 
may  use  such  fimds  to  assist  communities 
l(x:ated  near  homeports  proposed  under  the 
Naval  Strategic  Dispersal  Program  at  Ingle- 
side,  Texas,  and  other  Gulf  Coast  sites.  For 
fiscal  year  1987,  not  to  exceed  $200,000  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  at  Gulf  Coast  sites. 

SEC  7n.  RELEASE  OF  CEBTAIN  USE  RIGHTS  HELD 
BY  THE  UNfFED  STATES 

(a)  In  General.- The  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall  release  to  the  Virgin- 
ia Port  Authority,  an  instrumentality  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  all  residuary 
rights  of  use  held  by  the  United  SUtes  in 
three  warehouses  located  in  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk. Virginia,  within  the  area  operated  as  a 
public  port  facility  and  known  as  the  Nor- 
folk International  Terminals. 

(b)  TiMX  Limitation;  Compensatior.— The 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  exe- 
cute such  documents  and  take  such  other 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  release, 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  rights  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a).  The  release  shall  be  made 
without  any  compensation  in  addition  to 
compensation  paid  to  the  United  States  for 
such  warehouses  and  other  facilities  by  the 
city  of  Norfolk.  Virginia,  in  1968. 

SEC  7M.  LEASE  OF  PROPERTY  AT  THE  NAVAL 
WEAPONS  8TATHW,  CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 

(a)  In  General.- The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  authorized  to  lease  to  the  South 
Carolina  Ports  Authority  approximately  118 
acres  of  land,  together  with  ImprovemenU 
thereon,  at  the  Naval  Weapons  SUtton. 
Charleston.  South  Carolina. 


(b)  Term  op  I^asx.— The  lease  entered 
into  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  for  such 
term  as  the  Secretary  determines  appropri- 
ate, but  in  no  event  to  exceed  25  years. 

(c)  Consideration.— In  addition  to  the  fair 
rental  value  to  be  paid  by  the  South  Caroli- 
na Porte  Authority  for  the  premises  leased 
pursuant  to  this  section,  such  Authority 
shall  pay  for  the  cost  of  replacing  certain 
facilities  on  the  leased  premises.  The  re- 
placement facilities  shall  be  constructed  in  a 
manner  and  at  a  site  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(d)  AoTHORiTY  To  Demolish  and  Coh- 
stroct  FACiurnts.- The  Secretary  may, 
tmder  the  terms  of  the  lease,  authorize  the 
South  Carolina  Porte  Authority  to  demolish 
existing  facilities  on  the  leased  land  and  to 
construct  new  facilities  on  such  land  for  the 
use  of  such  Authority. 

Bdr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  PROGRAMS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1987 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  720.  S.  2642,  the 
Department  of  Energy  National  Secu- 
rity Programs  Authorization  Act  of 
1987. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  Order  No.  720,  a  bill  (S.  2642)  to 
authorize  appropriations  or  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  national  security  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2642, 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  division  C  of  S.  2638,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  engrossed  for  third 
reading,  be  read  a  third  time,  and 
pasMd.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

B4r.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  2642  be 
printed  In  full  as  passed.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  bill  (S.  2642)  being 
the  text  of  division  C  of  S.  2638,  is  as 
follows: 

S.  3643 

Be  it  enacted  bit  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repre$entative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  OMtembled, 

SBC  I.  SHORT  TTTLC 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "National  Se- 
curity Programs  Autbortsation  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1987". 


TITLE  I— NATIONAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 

SEC  l«.  OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  operating  expenses  incurred  in  car- 
rying out  national  security  programs  (in- 
cluding scientific  research  and  development 
in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces,  strategic 
and  critical  materials  necessary  for  the 
common  defense,  and  military  applications 
of  nuclear  energy  and  related  management 
and  support  activities)  as  follows: 

(1)  For  weapons  activities,  $3,603,379,000. 
'    (2)         For         materials         production. 
$1,563,390,000. 

(3)  For  defense  waste  and  byproducte 
management.  $455,050,000. 

(4)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $95,500,000. 

(5)  For  nuclear  safeguards  and  security, 
$61,100,000. 

(6)  For  security  investigations, 
$33,300,000. 

(7)  For  naval  reactors  development, 
$509,800,000. 

SEC  IK.  PLANT  AND  CAPrfAL  EQUIPMENT 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  plant  and  capital  equipment  (in- 
cluding planning,  construction,  acquisition, 
and  modification  of  facilities,  land  acquisi- 
tion related  thereto,  and  acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction)  necessary  for  national  secu- 
rity programs  as  follows: 

( 1 )  For  weapons  activities: 

Project  87-D-lOl,  general  plant  projecte, 
various  locations,  $29,000,000. 

Project  87-E>-121,  general  plant  projecte, 
various  locations,  $32,000,000. 

Project  87-D-104,  safeguards  and  security 
enhancemente,  phase  II.  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National  Laboratory,  Livermore,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,000,000. 

Project  87-D-123,  protective  clothing  de- 
contamination facility,  Rocky  Plate  Plant, 
Golden,  Colorado.  $500,000. 

Project  87-D-130,  receiving  and  shipping 
faculty,  Pinellas  Plant,  Saint  Petersburg, 
Florida.  $300,000. 

Project  86-D-103,  decontamination  and 
waste  treatment  facility,  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National  Laboratory,  Livermore,  Cali- 
fornia, $0,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $3,700,000. 

Project  86-D-104,  strategic  defense  facili- 
ty, Sandia  National  Laboratories.  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico,  $13,000,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $17,000,000. 

Project  86-D-105,  instrumenUUon  sys- 
tems laboratory,  Sandia  National  Laborato- 
ries, Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  $5,800,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$12,000,000. 

Project  86-D-106,  laboratory  daU  commu- 
nications center,  Los  Alamos  National  Labo- 
ratory, Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico, 
$13,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $15,000,000. 

Project  86-D-133,  structural  upgrade  of 
existing  Plutonium  facilities.  Rocky  Plate 
Plant,  Golden,  Colorado,  $0,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $3,000,000. 

Project  86-D-123,  environmental  hazards 
elimination,  various  locations,  $0,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $8,700,000. 

Project  86-D-124.  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity upgrading,  phase  n.  Mound  Plant. 
Miamlsburg,  Ohio,  $1,880,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $4,880,000. 

Project  86-D-13S,  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity  upgrade,   phase   n,   Pantex   Plant, 


Amarlllo,    Texas.    $8,410,000,    for   a   total 
project  authorization  of  $8,910,000. 

Project  86-D-130,  Tritium  loading  facility 
replacement.  Savannah  River  Plant,  Aiken, 
South  Carolina.  $39,700,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $34,700,000. 

Project  85-D-103,  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  facilities 
revitalization.  phase  L  various  locations, 
$30,950,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $130,750,000. 

Project  S5-D-103.  safeguards  and  security 
enhancemente,  Lawrence  Livermore  Nation- 
al Laboratory  and  Sandia  National  Labora- 
tories, Livermore.  California,  $6,500,000.  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $37,600,000. 

Project  85-D-105,  combined  device  assem- 
bly facility,  Nevada  Test  Site.  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada.  $9,400,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $34,000,000. 

Project  85-D-106,  hardened  engineering 
test  building,  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory,  Livermore,  California,  $330,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$3,030,000. 

Project  85-D-112,  enriched  uranium  recov- 
ery improvemente,  Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  $19,000,000.  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $38,800,000. 

Project  85-D-113,  powerplant  and  steam 
distribution  system,  Pantex  Plant,  Amarlllo. 
Texas.  $1,790,000,  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  $24,790,000. 

Project  85-D-115,  renovate  plutonliun 
building  utility  systems.  Rocky  Plate  Plant. 
Golden.  Colorado,  $13,440,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $34,040,000. 

Project  85-D-121,  air  and  water  pollution 
control  faculties,  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  $0,  for  a  total  project  authoriza- 
tion of  $19,000,000. 

Project  85-D-125,  tactical  bomb  produc- 
tion faciUties,  various  locations,  $12,800,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$28,800,000. 

Project  84-D-102,  radiation-hardened  inte- 
grated circuit  laboratory.  Sandia  National 
Laboratories,  Albuqueroue,  New  Mexico, 
$3,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $40,500,000. 

Project  84-D-107.  nuclear  testing  facilities 
revitalization.  vtuIous  locations.  $13,300,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$79,240,000. 

Project  84-D-112,  Trident  11  warhead  pro- 
duction facilities.  various  locations. 
$14,500,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $155,300,000. 

Project  84-D-113,  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare/Standoff Weapon  Warhead  production 
facilities,  various  locations,  $0,  and  not  more 
than  $5,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
such  project  in  fiscal  year  1986  may  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  for  such  project,  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  $5,000,000. 

Project  84-D-124,  environmental  improve- 
ments. Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
$0,  for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$29,000,000. 

Project  84-D-311.  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity upgrading.  Y-13  Plant.  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee.  $37,330,000.  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $50,220,000. 

Project  82-D-107,  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade, 
phase  lU,  various  locations.  $97,904,000,  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $838,304,000. 

Project  82-D-144,  simulation  technology 
laboratory.  Sandia  National  laboratories, 
Albuquerque.  New  Mexico.  $6,000,000,  for  a    , 
total  project  authorization  of  $40,000,000.        . 

(2)  For  materials  production:  i 

Project  87-D-146,  general  plant  projects.   ' 
various  locations,  $35,980,000. 
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Project  8T-D-149.  reduced  chemical  dis- 
charges to  process  sewers.  Richland.  Wash- 
Inston.  $3,150,000. 

Project  87-D-159.  environmental,  health. 
and  safety  improvements,  phase  I,  Feed  Ma- 
terials Production  Center,  Pemald.  Ohio. 
$10,000,000. 

Project  8e-I>-149,  productivity  retention 
program,  phases  I  and  II.  various  locations, 
$71,638,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $95,825,000. 

Project  86-D-lSO.  in-core  neutron  moni- 
toring system.  N  reactor.  Richland.  Wash- 
ington. $2,760,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorizaUon  of  $7,220,000; 

Project  86-D-151.  PUREX  electrical 
system  upgrade.  Richland.  Washington, 
$3,780,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $6,280,000. 

Project  86-D-152,  reactor  electrical  distri- 
bution system.  Savannah  River.  South 
Carolina.  $8,410,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorizaUon  of  $10,410,000. 

Project  86-D-153.  addiUonal  line  in  fur- 
nace. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina. 
$7,605,000.  for  l  total  project  authorization 
of  $9,105,000. 

Project  86-D-154.  effluent  treatment  facil- 
ity. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina.  $0.  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $2,500,000. 

Project  86-D-156,  plantwlde  safeguards 
systems.  Savannah  River.  South  Carolina. 
$13,610,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $16,610,000. 

Project  86-D-157,  hydrofluorination 
system— PB-line,  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina.  $2,310,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorizaUon  of  $4,510,000. 

Project  85-D-139.  fuel  processing  restora- 
tion. Idaho  Fuels  Processing  Facility,  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory  (DfEL). 
Idaho.  $36,530,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $58,530,000. 

Project  85-D-140,  productivity  and  radio- 
logical Improvements,  Peed  Materials  Pro- 
duction Center,  Femald.  Ohio,  $23,500,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$41,500,000. 

Project  85-I>-145,  fuel  production  facility. 
Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$33,500,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $59,300,000. 

Project  84-D-134.  safeguards  and  security 
Improvements,  plantwide.  Savannah  River. 
South  Carolina.  $7,515,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $34,415,000. 

Project  84-D-135,  process  facility  modifi- 
caUons,  Richland.  Washington.  $34,475,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$66,975,000. 

Project  84-D-136.  enriched  uranium  con- 
version facility  modifications.  T-12  Plant. 
Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee.  $1,000,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $20,600,000. 

Project  83-D-124.  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabUlUes.  phases  II.  III.  IV,  and  V, 
various  locations.  $3,511,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $352,045,000. 

(3)  For  defense  waste  and  byproducts 
management: 

Project  87-D-171.  general  plant  projects, 
interim  waste  operations  and  long-term 
waste  management  technology,  various  loca- 
tlona,  $26,535,000. 

Project  87-D-17a.  WEBP  K-3  fUter  up- 
grade. Richland.  Washington.  $500,000. 

Project  87-D-173.  a43-A  evaporator  crys- 
UUiwr  upgrade.  Richland.  Washington, 
$3,M0,000. 

Projwt  •7-D-174.  a41-AQ  tuik  farm. 
Mohluid.  Waahlnfton,  $1,100,000. 

rrejMt  n-o-lll,  tUtBi  lyttMB  r«h*blU- 
UUoo,   phagg   I.   metUaad.   WMhlacton, 


Project  87-0-177.  test  reactor  area  liquid 
radioactive  waste  cleanup  system,  phase  III, 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory 
(INEL).  Idaho,  $700,000. 

Project  87-D-180,  burial  ground  expan- 
sion. Savannah  River.  South  Carolina. 
$6,300,000. 

Project  87-D-181,  diversion  box  and  pump 
pit  containment  buildings.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $1,360,000. 

Project  86-D-172.  B-plant  P-fUter,  Rich- 
land, Washington,  $2,949,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $3,949,000. 

Project  86-D-174,  low-level  waste  process- 
ing and  shipping  system.  Feed  Materials 
Production  Center,  Fernald,  Ohio. 
$9,872,000.  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$12,372,000. 

Project  86-D-175,  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  security  upgrade.  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory  (INEL), 
Idaho.  $7,258,000,  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  $9,258,000. 

Project  85-D-158,  central  warehouse  up- 
grade, Richland,  Washington,  $1,044,000,  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $6,744,000. 

Project  86-D-159,  new  waste  transfer  fa- 
culties. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$7,318,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $27,318,000. 

Project  85-D-160,  test  reactor  area  securi- 
ty system  upgrade,  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  (INEL),  Idaho, 
$2,703,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $6,953,000. 

Project  81-T-105,  defense  waste  process- 
ing facility,  Savannah  River,  South  Caroli- 
na, $123,967,000.  for  a  total  project  authori- 
zaUon  of  $721,467,000. 

(4)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy: 

Project  85-D-171,  space  science  laborato- 
ry, Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico.  $2,000,000,  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $7,5flio.000. 

(5)  For  naval  reactors  development: 
Project  87-N-lOl,  general  plant  projects, 

various  locations.  $4,800,000. 

Proje-'t  87-N-102.  Kesselring  site  facilities 
upgrade.  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory, 
West  Milton,  New  York,  $5,000,000. 

Project  87-N-103,  compuUtlon  laboratory 
addition.  Bettls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory, 
West  Mifflin.  Pennsylvania.  $2,300,000. 

(6)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction— 

(A)  for  weapons  activities,  $287,870,000; 

(B)  for  materials  production,  $126,090,000; 

(C)  for  defense  waste  and  byproducts 
management.  $37,805,000; 

(D)  for  verification  and  control  tectmolo- 
gy.  $4,200,000: 

(E)  for  nuclear  safeguards  and  security, 
$4,800,000;  and 

(F)  for  naval  reactors  development, 
$51,700,000. 

SBC  aits.  UNDI8TWBirm>  REDUCTIONS 

(a)  Total  Aothorizatioii.— Notwithstand- 
ing sections  3111  and  3112,  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  in  this  division  for  na- 
tional security  programs  is  $7,425,225,000. 

(b)  RCQUIRDfElIT     FOB     PROJKT     RkDUC- 

TioHs.- The  Secretary  of  E^nergy  shall 
reduce  such  projects  listed  in  sections  3111 
and  3112  In  such  amounts  as  he  determines 
appropriate  to  achieve  a  total  reduction  of 
$300,000,000. 

8K.  IIM.  BALANCKD  TRCHNOLOGY  INmATIVK 

(a)  IdiOTATtoif  ON  Fuinw  roa  0OI.— Of  the 
funds  uithorlaed  to  be  appropriated  in  aec- 
tloiw  1111  and  111$,  not  more  than 
IIM,000,000  shall  be  avftUatolc  for  resMUtih, 
dcyglopfflgnt,  UMt,  ind  •VAltMllon.  Md  oth«f 


purposes,  in  connection  with  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  program. 

(b)  CoifvxifnoiiAL  Mmnnoin.— <1)  Of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  In  sec- 
tion 3111- 

(A)  $24,000,000  shaU  be  available  to  De- 
partment of  Energy  laboratories  only  for  re- 
search on  advanced  conventional  munitions 
and  warhead  concepts:  and 

(B)  $10,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to 
provide  methodological  support  to  the 
Office  of  Munitions  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(2)  In  acliievlng  the  reduction  required  to 
t>e  made  under  section  3113(b).  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  may  not  apply  any  reduction 
to  the  amount  of  funds  made  available  for 
the  purposes  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

TITLE  II— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Paht  A— Recurring  General  Provisions 

SEC  SMI.  REPROCRAMMING 

(a)  Notice  to  Congrkss.— Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  division- 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  division  may  be  used  for  any  program 
in  excess  of  105  percent  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  that  program  by  this  division  or 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  division, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser,  and 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  division  may  l>e  used  for  any  program 
which  has  not  been  presented  to,  or  request- 
ed of,  the  Congress,  unless  a  period  of  30 
calendar  days  (not  including  any  day  on 
which  either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in 
session  because  of  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  calendar  days  to  a  day  certain) 
has  passed  after  receipt  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  of  notice  from  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  sUtement  of  the 
action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  unless  each  such 
committee  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period  has  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
written  notice  to  the  effect  that  such  com- 
mittee has  no  objection  to  the  proposed 
action. 

(b)  LiMiTATioit  ON  Amount  Obuoatks.— In 
no  event  may  the  total  amount  of  funds  ob- 
ligated pursuant  to  tills  division  exceed  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated 
by  this  tiUe. 

SEC  1M2.  LiMrrs  ON  general  plant  projects 

(a)  In  OKNmAL.— The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  any  construction  project  under  the  gen- 
eral plant  projects  provisions  authorized  by 
this  division  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
the  construction  project  does  not  exceed 
$1,200,000. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress.— If  at  any  time 
during  the  construction  of  any  general 
plant  project  authorized  by  this  division, 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  revised 
because  of  unforeseen  cost  variations  and 
the  revised  cost  of  the  project  exceeds 
$1,200,000,  the  Secretary  shall  Immediately 
furnish  a  complete  report  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  explaining  the 
reasons  for  the  coat  variation. 

SBC  tm.  lAwen  on  construction  PHoiBcm 

(a)  In  Oinrrai..— Whenever  the  current 
estimated  cost  of  a  construction  project, 
which  Is  authorised  by  section  $11$  of  this 
division,  or  which  la  In  support  of  natlongl 
sMurlty  pregmns  of  th«  Ospgrtmsnt  of 
iMrfy  kfid  WIS  MtlMilMd  by  tny  prtvloui 


Act,  exceeds  by  more  than  25  percent  the 
higher  of — 

(1)  the  amount  authorized  for  the  project: 
or 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
for  the  project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent 
budget  Justification  data  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. 

construction  may  not  be  started  or  addition- 
al obligations  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  project  above  the  total  estimated  cost, 
as  the  case  may  be,  unless  a  period  of  30  cal- 
endar days  (not  including  any  day  in  which 
either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session 
because  of  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  written  notice  from  the  Secre- 
tary containing  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in 
support  of  the  action,  or  unless  each  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
lias  notified  the  Secretary  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  Exception.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  construction  project  which  has 
a    current    estimated    cost    of    less    than 
$5,000,000. 
SEC  IIM.  FUND  TRANSFER  AUTHOIUTY 

To  the  extent  specified  in  appropriation 
Acts,  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
division  may  be  transferred  to  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  for  which  the  funds  were  appro- 
priated, and  funds  so  transferred  may  be 
merged  with  the  appropriations  of  the 
agency  to  which  the  funds  are  transferred. 

SEC    SMS.    AUTHORmr    FOR    EMERGENCY    CON- 
STRUCTION DESIGN 

In  addition  to  the  advance  plaiming  and 
construction  design  authorized  by  section 
3112  of  this  division,  the  Secretary  may  per- 
form planning  and  design  utilizing  available 
funds  for  any  Department  of  Eiiergy  nation- 
al security  program  construction  project 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
design  must  proceed  expeditiously  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense  or  to 
protect  property  or  human  life. 

SEC  Man.   FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NATIONAL 

sECURmr  programs  of  the  de- 
partment OF  ENERGY 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  appropriation 
Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
division  for  management  and  support  activi- 
ties and  for  general  plant  projects  are  avail- 
able for  use,  when  necessary,  in  connection 
with  aU  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

SEC  SS*7.  AVAILABIUTY  OF  FUNDS 

When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act.  amounts  appropriated  for  "Operating 
Expenses"  or  for  "Plant  and  Capital  Equip- 
ment" may  remain  available  untU  expended. 

Part  B— Misckllanbous  Provision 

sac  nil.  COMPLIANCE  wrni  environmental 
rbquirements 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  used  to  pay  any  penalty,  fine, 
forfeiture,  or  settlement,  or  to  perform  any 
work  or  services  requested  by  another  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  of  any  agency  of  a  State  or  local 
government  for  any  failure  by  the  Depart- 
msnt  of  energy  to  comply  with  an  envlron- 
incnUl  rtqulr«ffl«nt  In  oonnectlon  with  any 
dgfmig  Mtlvlty  or  any  d«f«ns«  rslatsd  facil- 
ity In  MMMH  of  th«  Binotutt  spMlflMklly  ap- 
proprlAUd  to  tlM  DtpMtagnt  of  Intrgy  t« 


comply  with  such  environmental  require- 
ment. 

SEC  S21L  implementation  OF  THE  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  BLUE 
RIBBON  TASK  GROUP  ON  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

(A)  EsTABUSKMENT  OF  COUNCIL.— Chapter 
7  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ing by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 
"S 172.  The  Nuclear  Weapons  Council 

"(a)  There  is  a  Joint  Nuclear  Weapons 
Council  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Council')  composed  of  ttiree  mem- 
bers as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Director  of  Defense  Researoh 
and  Engineering. 

"(2)  The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"(3)  One  senior  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy. 

"(bKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be 
the  memlier  appointed  under  sul>section 
(a)(1). 

"(2)  A  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  representative  appointed 
under  subsection  (a)(3)  whenever  the 
matter  under  consideration  is  within  the 
primary  responsibility  or  concern  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  as  determined  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Council. 

"{c)(l)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Council  to  furnish  nec- 
essary staff  and  administrative  services  to 
the  Council. 

"(2)  The  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Atomic  Energy  shall  tie  the  Staff 
Director  of  the  Council. 

"(d)(1)  The  Council  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  following  matters: 

"(A)  Preparing  the  annual  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Stockpile  Memorandum. 

"(B)  Developing  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
piles options  and  the  costs  of  such  options. 

"(C)  Coordinating  programming  and 
budget  matters  pertaining  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Energy. 

"(D)  Identifying  various  options  for  cost- 
effective  schedules  for  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
duction. 

"(E)  Considering  safety,  security;  and  con- 
trol Issues  for  existing  weapons  and  for  pro- 
posed new  weapon  program  starts. 

"(F)  Ensuring  that  adequate  consideration 
is  given  to  design,  performance,  and  cost 
tradeoffs  for  aU  proposed  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs. 

"(O)  Providing  broad  guidance  regarding 
priorities  for  research  on  neciear  weapons. 

"(H)  Preparing  comments  on  annual  pro- 
posals for  budget  levels  for  research  on  nu- 
clear weapons  and  transmitting  those  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  before  the  preparation 
of  the  annua]  budget  requests  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  those  departments. 

"(I)Providing- 

"(i)  broad  guidance  regarding  priorities 
for  research  on  improved  conventional 
weapons,  and 

"(11)  comments  on  annual  proposals  for 
budget  levels  for  research  on  improved  con- 
ventional weapons, 

"and  transmitting  such  guidance  and  com- 
ments to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  before 
the  preparation  of  the  aiuiual  budget  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(e)  The  CounoU  shiUl  submit  to  the  Com- 
mltt««6  on  AfVMd  SgrvlOM  and  Appropria- 
tions of  ttM  IfBfttg  Md  ttM  House  of  RepftN 


sentatlves  a  report  on  the  actions  that  have 
been  taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  to  Imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Blue  Ribbon  Task  Group  on  Nuclear 
Weapons  Program  Idanagement.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  include  in  such  report  its  reocHn- 
mendatlons  on  the  role  and  composition  of 
the  staff  of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall 
submit  such  report  to  the  Committees  not 
later  than  Mareh  1, 1987.". 

(f )  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

-IW.  THE  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  COUNCIL.". 

(g)  Chairman  of  JCS  To  Serve  on  Coxth- 
ciL  IF  There  Is  no  Vice  Chairman  of  JCS.— 
If  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion the  position  of  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  comparable  posi- 
tion, has  not  been  established  by  law,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall 
l)e  a  member  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Coun- 
cil established  by  section  179  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a).  If  the  position  of  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (or  comparable  posi- 
tion) Is  established  by  law  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  remain  a 
member  of  such  council  only  until  an  indi- 
vidual has  been  appointed  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

(h)  Repeal.— Section  26  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946  (42  U.S.C.  2037)  Is  re- 
pealed. 

SEC.  213.  REPORT  BY  SECRETARY  OF  ENERGY 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv-' 
ices  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  costs  and  safety  factors  In- 
volved in  constructing  adequate  contain- 
ment facilities  for  nuclear  reactors  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  compared  with  the 
costs  and  safety  factors  involved  in  con- 
structing a  new  production  reactor. 

SEC  ZU.  EXTENSION  OF  DATE  FOR  CERTAIN  CON- 
TRACT AUTHORTfY 

Section  94  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity Act  of  1955  (42  U.S.C.  2394)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1986"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'June  30.  1996". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Georgia,  Senator 
Ntnra. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  I  thanli  the  chairman  for  a 
splendid  job.  I  think  the  chairman  and 
I  will  both  join  together  in  thanking 
our  staff,  the  majority  and  minority 
staff,  and  the  staff  headed  by  Jim 
McGovem  on  the  majority  side. 

[Applause  and  Senators  rising.] 

D  2120 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  must  add,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  our  own  side  and  our  minor- 
ity staff  have  worked  together  in  great 
fashion.  I  believe  we  have  had  great 
bipartisan  support  this  week  on  the 
bill  and  In  the  whole  year  imder  the 
guidance  of  a  great  American,  the 
Honorable  Barrt  Ooldwatxr. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  It 
would  be  Impossible  for  me  to  enumer- 
at«  those  to  whom  both  sldoa  and  I  art 
lnd«bt4^  tn  the  oMMte  of  thia  bill.  It 
li  IfflpoMlblo  to  ddMrtbt  th«  amount  of 
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work  that  goes  into  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  a  bill  pertaining  to 
the  military.  We  have  had  unusual  co- 
operation from  both  sides.  There  has 
never  been  a  feeling  of  partisanship  at 
any  point  in  our  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  Just  want  to  close  by 
once  again  thanking  my  good  friend 
from  Georgia,  Senator  Sam  Nuitn.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  publicly  what  I 
would  like  to  say.  but  if  you  ask  me 
sometime,  I  will  tell  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Ux.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  help  but  make  a  comment,  and 
I  apologize  to  my  friends  in  the 
Senate,  particularly  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  this  summer,  I 
was  a  young  alternate  to  the  Republi- 
can Convention  in  San  Francisco. 
Many  Americans  were  saying  what 
many  of  us  were  saying  at  that  time. 
"In  your  heart,  you  luiow  he  is  right." 

What  a  difference  it  would  have 
made  to  this  country  and  to  the  world 
had  that  election  turned  out  different- 
ly in  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
give  a  quick  riindown. 

We  considered  this  bill  for  7  days. 
We  consxmied,  as  of  9:09  p.m.,  66 
hours.  25  minutes.  There  were  32  roll- 
call  votes. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  chairman  that 
we  probably  lost  almost  4  hours  on 
overtime  on  each  of  those  votes. 

There  were  84  amendments  and  mo- 
tions considered.  Fifty-four  were 
agreed  to,  7  rejected,  14  tabled.  6  with- 
drawn, and  2  were  not  acted  upon. 

If  that  does  not  count  up  to  84,  the 
others  were  lost. 

That  is  an  indication  of  the  work 
that  has  been  going  on  here  for  the 
past  week. 

I  would  also  indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  wish  to  thank  them 
very  much. 

They  talk  about  whether  or  not  we 
work  around  here.  This  week  it  has 
been  about  75  hours,  30  minutes  in  ses- 
sion. So  we  have  had  a  good  week's 
worii. 

What  we  would  like  to  do  now,  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  is  to  get  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  want  to 
submit  additions. 

Additional  amendments  to  title  1  of 
HJl.  5052  by  Senator  Behtsen.  ear- 
marking  funds  for  homeporting  com- 
munity assistance. 

Excuse  me.  Let  me  withhold  until 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
comes  to  the  floor. 

I  can  say.  while  waiting  for  Senator 
Btro.  that  if  we  get  the  agreement, 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  debt  limit. 
Under  the  debt  limit,  there  will  be  1 
hour  of  time  equally  divided.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  Senator  Packwood  he  does 
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not  want  any  time.  He  is  prepared  to 
yield  it  back. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Senator  Long 
wants  any  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU  be 
happy  not  to  make  a  speech  if  every- 
body else  win  not  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Good.  If  that  is  the  case, 
we  can  get  the  agreement. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  review  my 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  with  respect  to  S.  655. 
H.R.  5052.  S.  2701.  H.R.  4868.  and  H.J. 
668.  with  the  following  changes: 

Additional  amendment  to  title  I.,  of 
H.R.  5052,  by  Senator  Bentsen,  ear- 
marlting  funds  for  homeporting  com- 
munity assistance  from  plan  and 
design  account  within  available  funds; 
additional  amendment  to  S.  2701,  by 
Senator  Heinz,  directing  the  President 
to  work  to  multilateralize  any  sanc- 
tions enacted;  and  to  replace  the  Mur- 
kowski  amendment  to  S.  2701.  with  a 
substitute  amendment  clarifying  the 
definition  of  Parastatles,  (organiza- 
tions owned  or  controlled  by  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  those 
modifications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing no  objection,  the  agreement  that 
the  majority  leader  has  requested  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Just  the  modifications. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just 
the  modifications. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
some  modifications  also.  This  pertains 
to  the  arrangement  for  Senators 
Leahy.  Kerht,  and  Hahkin  to  reserve 
a  portion  of  their  time  for  Tuesday  to 
be  incorporated,  and  that  30  minutes 
for  Mr.  DoDD  from  the  overall  10 
hours  on  the  bill,  the  Contra  aid  bill, 
will  be  made  part  of  the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  modification  of 
the  minority  leader?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  modified. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  basic  re- 
quest by  the  majority  leader  for  the 
overall  time  agreement  as  previously 
stated  and  as  modified  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  are  one  or  two  other  modifica- 
tions we  better  have  understood. 


CLOTURE  MOTIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
clotiu^  motion  to  the  desk  on  H.R. 
5052  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
one  cloture  motion  on  HJi.  5052  serve 
as  both  motions. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  combine  with  the 
majority  leader's  request  a  similar  re- 
quest with  respect  to  a  clotiu^  motion 
on  S.  2701? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
motions  will  be  stated  and  each  counts 
for  two. 

The  cloture  motions  having  been 
presented  imder  rule  XXII,  the  Chair 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motions. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOnOR 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  RiUe  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  Titles  II 
and  ni,  en  bloc,  to  H.R.  5053,  the  Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Bill. 

Bob  Dole,  BUI  Cohen,  Strom  Thurmond, 
Dan  Quayle,  Pete  Wilson.  John 
Warner,  John  Heinz.  Paul  Laxalt,  Pete 
V.  E>omenlcl,  Lowell  Weicker.  Mack 
Mattlngly.  Ted  Stevens,  Phil  Gramm, 
John  Danforth,  Mitch  McConnell, 
Frank  Murkowski,  Al  Simpson.  Don 
Nlckles,  Richard  G.  Lugar,  and  Paula 
Hawkins. 

Clotuiie  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  2701. 
Edward     M.     Kennedy,     Don     Rlegle, 
Howard  Metzenbaum.  Paul  Sarbanes, 
John  P.  Kerry,  Jeff  Blngaman,  Jay 
Randolph,  Carl  Levin,  Lowell  Weicker, 
Christopher  Dodd,  Frank  R.  Lauten- 
berg,   Alan   Cranston,   Spark   Matsu- 
naga,  John  Glenn,  Claiborne  Pell,  Jim 
Sasser,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Bob  Dole,  Bill 
Cohen.      Strom      Thurmond,      Dan 
Quayle.  Peter  Wilson,  John  Warner, 
Paul  Laxalt.  Peter  V.  Domenlcl,  Rich- 
ard Lugar,  Mack  Mattlngly,  Ted  Ste- 
vens, Phil  Gramm.  John  C.  Danforth, 
Mitch  McConnell.  Frank  Murkowski, 
Al  Simpson,  Don  Nlckles,  and  Paula 
Hawkins. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  no  provisions 
of  rule  XXII  be  in  effect  if  only  one 
issue  is  clotured  and  the  "timely  filed" 
provision  of  rule  XXII  l>e  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  also 
reminded  earlier  by  the  now  Presiding 
Officer  that  we  may  need  to  interrupt 
for  brief  periods  during  the  week  to 
take  care  of  matters  that  may  come 
before  the  Senate,  as  long  as  there  is 
an  imderstanding  of  that  on  the  part 
of  all  parties. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  will  be  happy  to  work 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
in  that  event. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  basic  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  B«r.  President,  I  have 
two  other  modifications.  There  are  a 
nimiber  of  substitute  amendments 
that  we  heard  read. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
If  the  majority  leader  would  put  in  the 
request  to  provide  that  in  the  event  a 
substitute  amendment  is  offered  and 
adopted  prior  to  the  opportunity  for 
the  other  first-degree  amendments  to 
be  called  up.  the  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  original  text  for  the  piuposes 
of  further  amendments  so  that  no 
amendment  would  be  offered  in  the 
second  degree. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
request  that  any  rollcall  votes  that  are 
ordered  on  Monday  not  occur  before 
6:30  p.m.  on  Monday.  Would  that  be 
agreeable? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  no  objection.  Also. 
I  think  I  need  to  announce  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  observe  the  no- 
vote-after-6  p.m.  rule  on  Monday  be- 
cause of  the  tight  agreement  we  have. 
So  I  have  no  objection  to  the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  Chair's  understanding  that  all 
these  requests  modify  the  basic  origi- 
nal unanimous-consent  request  pre- 
sented by  the  majority  leader.  That  is 
modified  by  the  statements  of  the  two 
leaders  at  this  time.  Is  there  any  ob- 
jection to  this  renewed  request  for 
unanimous  consent  covering  both  of 
these  bills  with  all  of  the  details  that 
have  been  laid  out? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  only  for  the  pur- 
pose that  we  can  understand  that  the 
majority  leader's  reference  to  the 
interruption  of  action  on  this  measure 
to  take  up  other  bills  in  the  event  that 
they  are  very  urgent  is  not  a  part  of 
this  request.  That  is  an  understanding 
on  the  part  of  all. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  Just  a 
notice  to  Members  that  we  may  have 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  will  try  to  work  to- 
gether.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  majority  leader's 
overall  request  is  agreed  on. 


EXPLANATION  OF  UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  At  10  a.m.,  on  Monday. 
August  11.  the  Senate  will  begin  3 
hours  of  debate  on  the  Boren  PAC 
issue  to  S.  655.  only  two  amendments 
are  in  order,  the  Boren  amendment, 
and  the  Boschwltz  amendment  relat- 
ing to  campaign  financing.  Tuesday, 
August  12,  prior  to  12  noon,  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  both  the  Boren 
and  the  Boschwitz  amendment. 

At  1  pjn.,  on  Monday,  the  Senate 
will  consider  the  military  construction 
part  (title  I)  of  the  military  construc- 


tion appropriations  bill,  with  a  limited 
number  of  germane  amendments  in 
order.  After  conclusion  of  title  I.  the 
title  in  effect  wUl  be  closed  off  from 
further  amendments. 

The  Senate  will  then  t>egln  Contra 
aid.  title  II,  and  III.  and  10  hours  will 
be  equally  divided,  with  2  hours  to 
each  of  the  following  Senators:  Sena- 
tors Leahy.  Kerry,  and  Harkin.  Also, 
during  this  time,  amendments  are  in 
order,  which  are  listed  and  germane  or 
relevant,  and  limited  to  1  hour  each. 

On  Wednesday,  of  next  week,  at  10 
a.m..  the  Senate  will  vote  on  cloture 
on  Contra  aid.  Then,  the  Senate  will 
vote  cloture  on  South  Africa.  Assum- 
ing both  fail,  but  regardless  of  the  out- 
come, the  Senate  will  have  another 
clotiu-e  vote  on  Contra  aid  and  South 
Africa,  thereby  giving  aU  Senators  two 
options  for  cloture  on  the  two  issues. 
There  will  be  30  minutes  of  debate  be- 
tween cloture  votes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Cloture  must  be  invoked  on  each 
issue— South  Africa,  and  Contra  aid. 
or  the  agreement  falls.  Once  cloture  is 
invoked,  there  vsrill  be  4  more  hours  for 
debate  on  Contras  and  to  finish  the 
amendments  which  have  been  identi- 
fied. Then,  at  the  end  of  the  4  hours, 
if  anyone  still  has  an  amendment  not 
disposed  of,  they  vrill  have  2  minutes 
for  debate.  Following  the  amend- 
ments, and  debate,  the  Senate  will 
vote  passage  of  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  bill,  and  then  ap- 
point conferees. 

After  Contras,  the  Senate  will  begin 
the  8  hoiu^  for  South  Africa,  with  2 
additional  hours  for  Senators  Wallop 
and  Denton  to  debate.  At  this  point 
amendments  may  t>e  called  up  that 
have  been  previously  identified,  and  2 
minutes  for  the  amendments  not  dis- 
posed of  if  the  time  expires.  Then  the 
Senate  votes  on  passage  on  the  South 
Africa  House  bill,  after  a  strike  and 
insert,  and  the  Chsur  appoints  confer- 
ees, no  later  than  6  p.m.  next  Friday. 

Also,  if  the  agreement  is  entered, 
debt  limit  will  l}e  advanced  to  third 
reading,  and  passed  after  1  hour  of 
debate  tonight. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  next 
order  of  business  would  be  the  debt 
limit  extension.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  STATUTORY 
LIMIT  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  state  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668)  increas- 
ing the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
this  agreement,  there  is  a  1-hour  time 
limitation  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  I  understood  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  say  he  is 
prepared  to  yield  back  his  time.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  half  hour  I 
have  and  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Senators 
who  may  wish  to  insert  statements  in 
the  Record  as  though  read  be  permit- 
ted to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  represents  the  13th  time 
since  January  1981  that  the  debt  limit 
has  been  raised.  This  is  a  national 
tragedy.  We  are  living  far  beyond  our 
means.  And  in  the  process,  we  are 
damaging  our  economy  and  mortgag- 
ing our  children's  future. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  first  inaugura- 
tion, the  President  stated  in  a  national 
address,  "We  may,  in  spite  of  our  best 
efforts  see  a  national  debt  in  excess  of 
a  triUion  dollars.  Now.  this  is  a  figure 
that's  literally  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion." 

Shortly  afterward,  he  illustrated  the 
enormity  of  such  an  amount  by  ex- 
plaining. "If  you  had  a  stack  of  thou- 
sand-dollar bills  in  your  hand  only  4- 
inches  high,  you'd  be  a  millionaire.  A 
trillion  dollars  would  be  a  stack  of 
thousand-dollar  bills  67  miles  high. 
Later,  that  figure  was  amended  to  a 
stack  only  64  miles  high. 

In  September  1981,  President 
Reagan  signed  into  law  a  debt  ceiling 
that  topped  $1  trillion.  At  that  time  he 
said,  "The  $1  trillion  debt  figiu-e  can 
stand  as  a  monument  to  the  policies  of 
the  past  that  brought  it  about— poli- 
cies which  as  of  today  are  reversed." 

That  was  the  rhetoric  in  1981. 
Today,  the  reality  Is  that  the  debt  has 
more  than  doubled  since  that  state- 
ment was  made.  And  it  continues  to 
grow.  Par  from  reversing  the  trend  in 
budget  deficits  that  account  for  the 
growth  in  the  public  debt,  this  admin- 
istration has  accelerated  it. 

In  3  of  the  past  4  years,  this  adminis- 
tration has  produced  record  budget 
deficits.  It  is  now  on  its  way  to  yet  an- 
other record  deficit  this  year,  current- 
ly estimated  at  some  $224  billion. 

Since  1981.  those  deficits  have  added 
over  $1  trillion  to  the  public  debt.  And 
they  have  added  another  64  miles  to 
that  stack  of  thousand-dollar  bills. 

What  took  39  previous  administra- 
tions the  entire  history  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  do.  this  administration 
has  accomplished  in  Just  5  years. 

The  President  was  right  in  one 
regard.  A  trillion  dollars  is  beyond 
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comprehension.  What  is  more  under- 
standable is  the  amount  of  interest 
the  Nation  must  pay  on  that  $2  tril- 
lion debt.  This  finance  charge  is  paid 
each  and  every  year.  This  year,  the 
carrylnc  charge  for  the  public  debt 
will  be  about  $137  billion.  That  is  a 
stack  of  thousand-dollar  bills  nearly  9 
mfles  high— every  year. 

Just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt 
oonsimies  37  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
paid  in  individual  income  taxes.  Just 
20  years  ago,  $137  billion  would  have 
run  the  entire  Grovemment  for  a  year. 

The  enormous  debt,  and  the  interest 
costs  to  finace  it.  are  mortgaging  our 
future.  We  are  borrowing  for  today's 
consuimption  against  future  genera- 
tions, lowering  their  standard  of  living 
and  saddling  them  with  a  mountain  of 
bills  to  be  paid. 

The  budiget  deficits  and  the  result- 
ing debt  has  helped  exacerbate  an- 
other record  deficit— the  trade  defi- 
cit—which saps  our  manufacturing 
base,  sends  Jobs  overseas,  and  seriously 
erodes  our  future  economic  competi- 
tiveness. 

As  responsible  legislators,  we  should 
not  continue  to  allow  these  huge 
budget  deficits  to  Iteep  sapping  the 
strength  from  our  economy— hurting 
our  people,  our  industry,  and  our 
country. 

Unfortunately,  the  frustration  that 
many  feel  at  the  seeming  inabUity  to 
reduce  those  deficits  led  to  a  supposed 
ctue — the  Oramm-Rudman  process- 
that  I  believe  is  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. That  was  true  last  year  when  the 
process  was  conceived,  and  it  remains 
true  today,  despite  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  it.  In  fact,  since  the 
changes  have  given  virtual  complete 
authority  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  sequester  will  occiir,  and  its 
amount,  it  is  even  more  flawed  than 
the  original  procedure. 

While  Oramm-Rudman  would  re- 
duce the  deficit— a  proposition  with 
which  I  am  in  complete  agreement— it 
would  do  so  in  an  irresponsible  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  way.  For  example, 
the  current  estimate  for  the  fiscal 
year  1987  deficit  is  about  $174  billion— 
$30  billion  above  the  limit  set  by 
Gramm-Rudman.  Thus,  unless  the 
process  is  changed.  Congress  must 
vote  next  month  on  a  resolution  which 
will  reduce  Pentagon  spending  by 
about  8  percent  and  domestic  spending 
by  about  11  percent. 

Thooe  across-the-board  cuts  could 
translate  into  a  reduction  in  budget 
authority  of  some  $30  billion  for  mili- 
tary spending  and  perhaps  $40  billion. 
or  more,  for  domestic  programs.  And 
as  I  would  remind  my  coUeagues.  we 
cannot  make  any  changes  in  that  reso- 
lution. Oramm-Rudman  prohibits  any 
amendments. 

What  would  a  $30  billion  cut  in  de- 
fense spending  mean?  It  would  bring 
total  budget  authority  for  next  year  to 


about  $256  billion.  $36  billion  below 
the  amount  contained  in  the  congres- 
sional budget  resolution  and  $64  bU- 
lion  below  the  level  requested  by  the 
President. 

Such  a  cut  in  defense  spending  could 
be  devastating  to  our  military  pre- 
paredness. I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  would  agree  to  such  a  cut. 
Speaking  as  one  Senator,  I  know  that 
I  could  not. 

Likewise  for  domestic  programs.  Is  it 
truly  in  the  national  interest  to  cut 
funds  for  drug  enforcement  by  11  per- 
cent when  the  Nation  faces  an  epidem- 
ic of  illegal  drug  use,  especially  among 
our  children?  Is  it  wise  to  reduce  funds 
for  air  traffic  control  and  related  ac- 
tivities by  11  percent  when  the  margin 
of  safety  in  air  travel  has  been  declin- 
ing recently?  Similarly  for  cancer  re- 
search, or  flood  control,  or  drought 
reUef. 

Mr.  I>resident.  our  responsibility  is 
not  to  wield  an  across-the-board 
budget  ax  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences. If  deficits  are  to  be  reduced, 
as  I  believe  they  must  be.  then  the 
Congress  must  face  up  to  the  difficult 
task  of  setting  priorities— and  sticking 
by  them. 

The  budget  resolution  adopted  by 
Congress  in  June  did  just  that.  While 
it  was  not  perfect,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion was  a  good  start  at  establishing 
budget  priorities  for  the  coming  year. 
The  task  now  is  to  implement  the  pri- 
orities set  forth  in  that  resolution.  It 
will  not  be  easy.  But  It  is  far  prefera- 
ble to  the  alternative  of  a  Gramm- 
Rudman  process  that  will  cut  all  pro- 
grams equally,  regardless  of  merit. 

This  debt  limit  bill  compounds  the 
fundamental  flaws  in  the  original 
Gramm-Rudman  process.  Rather  than 
keeping  a  check  and  balance  in  the 
process  by  having  the  GAO  arbitrate 
any  differences  in  estimates  between 
the  OMB  and  CBO,  the  latest  changes 
would  effectively  turn  the  entire  proc- 
ess over  to  OMB.  The  potential  for 
turning  the  process  into  a  political 
football  are  obvious.  And  it  is  a  fur- 
ther abdication  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  bill  also  would  once  again  raise 
the  limit  on  the  public  debt,  this  time 
to  over  $2.3  trillion.  For  these  reasons, 
I  will  vote  against  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  jield  back 
the  time  aUotted  to  him  under  this 
agreement? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  time. 
Mr.  President. 

!i4r.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
be  the  last  vote  this  week,  but  I  will 
say  that  there  is  still  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  work  here  to  do  with  the 
wrap-up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  desire  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Bfr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nasrs. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Ui.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  my  colleagues,  do  not  get  too 
far  away  in  case  we  need  your  vote  on 
this  debt  limit  extension. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  smd  the  joint  resolution  to 
be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668) 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  joint  resolution 
pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohen],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Hatfield],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Heinz]  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staf- 
ford],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vjuiia  [Mr.  Heinz],  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Bauctjs],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Eagletor],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Arluuisas  [Mr.  Pryor]. 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47. 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  208  Leg.] 
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So  the  joint 
668)  was  passed. 

D  2150 

ICr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Chair  appointed  the  following  Sena- 
tors as  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate: 

For  all  puTDOses  and  sections:  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chaiee,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Baucus,  and  Mr.  Boren. 

As  conferees  on  Title  III  and  Sections  604 
and  611  of  Title  VI  only:  Mr.  Domenicl,  Mr. 
Rudman,  Mr.  Oramm,  mx.  Chiles,  and  Mr. 
Boilings. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  668,  the  debt  limit 
bill,  as  amended  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  be  printed  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

House  Joint  Resolution  668  as 
amended  is  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  668 

nTLB  II—SOCUL  SECUtUTY  TRUST  FUNDS 
SEC  HI.  SBOKT  TTTLK. 

TTiii  title  may  be  cited  eu  the  "Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Funds  Management  Act  of  1986". 
sec  M£  isrssmKNT  amd  restoration  of  trust 

FUNDS. 

(a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  201  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  V.S.C.  401(d) J  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  strilcino  out  "(1)  on  original  issue" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  on  origi- 
nal issue", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(2)  by  purchase"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(Bl  by  purchase"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "It  shaU  be"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  It  shaU  be",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foOovo- 
ing  new  paragraphs: 

"(2J  If— 

"(A)  any  amounU  in  the  Trust  Funds  have 
not  been  invested  solely  by  reason  of  the 
piMic  debt  limit,  and 

"(B)  the  taxes  described  in  clause  (3)  or  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  which  such 
amounts  were  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Funds  have  actually  been  received  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States, 

such  ajnounts  shaU  be  invested  by  the  Man- 
aging Trustee  as  soon  as  such  investments 


can  be  made  without  exceeding  the  public 
debt  limit  and  without  jeopardizing  the 
timely  payment  of  benefits  under  this  title 
or  under  any  other  provision  of  law  directly 
related  to  the  programs  estahlished  by  this 
title. 

"(3)(A)  Upon  expiration  of  any  debt  limit 
impact  period,  the  Managing  Trustee  shall 
immediately— 

"(i)  reissue  to  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  ob- 
ligations under  chapter  31  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  that  are  identical,  uHth  respect 
to  interest  rate  and  maturity,  to  public  debt 
obligations  held  by  such  Trust  Fund  that— 

"(I)  were  redeemed  during  the  debt  limit 
impact  period,  and 

"(II)  as  determined  by  the  Managing 
Trustee  on  the  basis  of  standard  investment 
procedures  for  such  Trust  Fund  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  dale  on  which  the  debt 
limit  impact  period  began,  xoould  not  fiave 
been  redeemed  if  the  debt  limit  impact 
period  had  not  occurred,  and 

"(ii)  issue  to  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  obli- 
gations under  chapter  31  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  that  are  identical,  toith  respect 
to  interest  rate  and  maturity,  to  public  debt 
obligations  which— 

"(I)  were  not  issued  during  the  debt  limit 
impact  period,  and 

"(II)  as  determined  by  the  Managing 
Trustee  on  the  basis  of  such  standard  invest- 
ment procedures,  would  have  been  issued  if 
the  debt  limit  impact  period  had  not  oc- 
curred. 

"(B)  Obligations  issued  or  reissued  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  substituted  for  ob- 
ligations that  are  field  by  the  Trust  Fund, 
and  for  amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  that 
have  not  been  invested,  on  the  date  on 
which  the  debt  limit  impact  period  ends  in  a 
manner  that  loiU  ensure  that,  after  such  sub- 
stitution, the  holdings  of  the  Trust  Fund 
will  replicate  to  the  Tnaximum  extent  practi- 
cable the  obligations  that  iDoiUd  be  held  by 
such  Trust  Fund  if  the  debt  limit  impact 
period  had  not  occurred. 

"(C)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  obligations  that  loould  be 
held  by  a  Trust  Fund  if  the  debt  limit 
impact  period  had  not  occurred,  any 
amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  which  have  not 
been  invested,  and  any  amounts  required  to 
be  invested  under  paragraph  (2),  shall  be 
treated  as  amounts  which  were  required  to 
be  invested  upon  transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund. 

"(4)  The  Managing  Trustee  shall  pay,  on 
the  first  normal  interest  payment  date  that 
occurs  on  or  after  Uie  date  on  which  any 
debt  limit  impact  period  ends,  to  each  of  the 
Trust  Funds,  from  amounts  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Managing  Trustee  to  be 
equal  to  the  excess  of- 

"(A)  the  net  amount  of  interest  that  vmuld 
have  been  earned  by  such  Trust  Fund  during 
such  debt  limit  impact  period  if— 

"(i)  amounts  in  such  Trust  Fund  that  were 
not  invested  during  such  debt  limit  impact 
period  solely  by  reason  of  the  public  debt 
limit  had  been  invested,  and 

"(ii)  redemptions  and  disinvestments  with 
respect  to  such  Trust  Fund  which  occurred 
during  such  debt  limit  impact  period  solely 
by  reason  of  the  ptMic  debt  limit  had  not 
occurred,  over 

"(B)  the  sum  of- 

"(i)  the  net  amount  of  interest  tictually 
earned  by  such  Trust  Fund  during  such  debt 
limit  impact  period,  plus 

"(ii)  the  total  amount  of  the  principal  of 
oil  oblioatUms  issued  or  reissued  under 
paragraph  (3)(A)  at  the  end  of  such  debt 


Umit  impact  period  that  it  attrilmtable  to 
interest  that  would  have  been  earned  by 
such  Trust  Fund  during  such  debt  limit 
impact  period  but  for  the  ptMic  debt  UmiL 

"(S)  For  purposes  of  this  teetton— 

"(A)  The  term  "public  debt  limit'  means  Ou 
limitation  imposed  by  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 3101  of  title  31.  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  The  term  'debt  limit  impact  period' 
means  any  period  for  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  determines  that  the  issuance  of 
obligations  of  the  United  States  sufficient  to 
orderly  conduct  the  financial  operations  of 
the  United  States  may  not  be  made  without 
exceeding  the  public  debt  limit ". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  201  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"All  amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  immedi- 
ately available  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
for  which  amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  are 
specifically  made  available  under  this  title 
or  under  any  other  provisioru  of  law  direct- 
ly related  to  the  programs  establistied  by  this 
Htle.". 

SEC  Ml  REPEAL  OPNORMAUOD  TAJ  TRANSfER. 

(a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  201  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  matter  following  clause  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
amounts  appropriated  by  clauses  13)  and  (4) 
sluUl  be  transferred  from  Uie  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  and  the  amounts  appropriated  by 
clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
transferred  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  upon  receipt  by  the  general 
fund  of  taxes  specified  in  clauses  (3)  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection  (as  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary). Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  in 
amounts  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
extent  amounts  prernously  transferred  were 
in  excess  of,  or  were  less  than,  the  taxes  spec- 
ified in  such  clauses  (3)  and  (4).  AU  amounts 
so  transferred  shall  be  immediately  avail- 
able exclusively  for  the  purpose  for  which 
amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  are  specifically 
made  available  under  this  title  or  under 
other  provisions  of  law  directly  related  to 
the  programs  established  by  this  title. ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  July  1, 1990. 

SEC  t$4.  FAITHFUL  EXECUTION  OF  DUTIES  BY  MEM- 
BERS OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
TRUST  FUNDS. 

Section  201(c)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  the  following:  "A  person  serving  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  (including  the  Manag- 
ing Trustee)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
fiduciary,  but  each  such  person  shall  faith- 
fully execute  the  duties  imposed  on  such 
person  by  this  sectiotL  A  person  serving  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees  (including  the  Manag- 
ing TrusUe)  shall  not  be  personally  liable 
for  actions  taken  in  such  capacity  with  re- 
spect to  the  Trust  Funds. ". 

SEC  Ml  REPORTS  REGARDING  THE  OPERATION 
AND  STATUS  OF  THE  TRUST FVimS. 

SiOtsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "once"  in  the  fourth  sen- 
tence and  inserting  "twice", 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respective- 
ly. 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4). 
and  (S)  as  suttparagraphs  (D),  (E).  and  (F). 
respectively. 
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(4)  by  irueriing  after  *vbf>araffraph  <B)  (a* 
ndesignated  by  parasrrapii  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tionJ  OtefoUotDing: 

"(C)  Report  to  the  Congreu  aa  toon  a» 
possible,  but  not  later  than  the  date  that  is 
30  days  after  the  fint  normal  interest  pay- 
ment date  occuTTing  on  or  after  the  date  on 
to/ltcA  any  debt  limit  impact  period  for 
lohich  the  Managing  Trustee  is  required  to 
take  action  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (4f  of 
subsection  (d)  ends,  on— 

"(i)  the  operation  and  status  of  the  Trust 
Funds  during  such  debt  limit  impact  period, 
and 

"(iV  the  actions  taken  under  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  <d)  vHth  respect  to 
tuch  debt  limit  impact  period;". 

(SJ  by  strikiTig  out  "in  paragraph  (2) 
above"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  above", 

(9 J  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)",  and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  77k  Manaffing  Trustee  shall  report 
monthly  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  concerning 
the  operation  and  status  of  the  Trust  Funds 
and  shall  report  to  Congress  and  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  not  less  than  IS  days 
prior  to  the  dale  on  which,  by  reason  of  the 
public  debt  limit,  the  Managing  Trustee  ex- 
pects to  be  unable  to  fully  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (d)(1),  and 
shall  include  in  such  report  an  estimate  of 
the  expected  consequences  to  the  Trust 
Funds  of  such  inability. ". 

SSC  Ml  EUMINATtOS  OF  VNDVB  DISCRETION  IN 
THE  INVESTMENT  OF  TKUST  FUNDS. 

<aJ  Section  201(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended,  in  the  first  sentence— 

(1)  by  inserting  "immediately"  after  "to 
invest";  and 

(2)  by  striking  ",  in  his  judgment, ". 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  201(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  added  by  section 
202  of  this  Act,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  If  any  amount  in  either  of  the  Trust 
Funds  is  not  invested  solely  by  reason  of  the 
public  debt  limit,  such  amount  shall  be  in- 
vested as  soon  as  such  investment  can  be 
made  without  exceeding  the  public  debt 
limit  and  without  jeopardizing  the  timely 
payment  of  benefits  under  this  title  or  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  directly  related 
to  the  programs  established  by  this  title. " 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1990. 

SSC    M7.    SALES    AND    KEDEMFTIONS    BY    THVST 
FVNDS. 

Section  201(e)  of  the  Social  SecuHty  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(e)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(2)(A)  The  Managing  Trustee  may  effect 

any  such  sale  or  redemption  with  respect  to 
either  Trust  Fund  only  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling such  Trust  Fund  to  make  payments 
authorized  by  this  title  or  under  any  other 
provisions  of  law  directly  related  to  the  pro- 
grams established  by  this  title.  If  either  of 
the  Trust  Funds  holds  any  amounts  which 
are  not  invested  by  reason  of  the  public  debt 
limit,  the  Managing  Trustee  is  nevertheless 
directed  to  make  such  sales  and  redemptions 
if,  and  only  to  the  extent,  necessary  to 
assure  timely  payment  of  benefits  and  other 
payments  authorized  by  this  title  or  by  any 
other  provisions  of  law  directly  related  to 
the  programs  established  by  this  title,  but 
the  principal  amount  of  obligations  sold  or 
redeemed  pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  not 
exceed  the  principal  amount  of  obligations 
that  would  have  been  sold  or  redeemed 
under  normal  overatina  oroeedures  in  order 


SEC  i$S.  EFFECTIVE  DA  TB. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  title, 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
mZE  ill— BALANCED  BUDGET  AND 
EMERGENCY  DEFICIT  CONTROL 
SEC  Ml.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Balanced 
Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Re- 
affirmation Act  of  1986". 

SEC  MX.  REVISION  OF  PROCEDURES. 

(a)  Reference.— Except  as  otherwise  spe- 
cifically provided,  whenever  in  this  section 
an  amendment  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  198S. 

(b)  Revision  or  Reportino  Responsibil- 
mss.-d)  Section  251(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Reports  by  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al AND  THE  Director  or  OMB.— 
"(1)  Report  to  the  Director  or  OMB  and 

THE   CONORESS  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER    GENER- 
AL.— 

"(A)  Report  to  be  based  on  OMB-CBO 
REPORT.— The  Comptroller  General  shall 
review  and  consider  the  report  issued  under 
sutfsection  (a)  by  the  Directors  for  the  fiscal 
year  and,  loith  due  regard  for  the  data,  as- 
sumptions, and  methodologies  used  in 
reaching  the  conclusioTis  set  forth  therein, 
shall  issue  a  report  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Congress  on  August  25  of  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  fiscal  year  begins,  estimating 
the  budget  base  levels  of  total  revenues  and 
total  budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year, 
stating  whether  such  deficit  excess  will  be 
greater  than  $10,000,000,000  (zero  in  the 
case  of  fiscal  year  1991),  specifying  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  real  economic  growth  for  such 
fiscal  year,  for  each  quarter  of  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  ijidicating  whether 
the  estimate  includes  two  or  more  consecu- 
tive quarters  of  negative  economic  growth, 
and  specifying  (if  the  excess  is  greater  than 
tlO,000,000,000,  or  zero  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  1991)  the  percentages  by  which  defense 
and  non-defense  accounts  must  be  reduced 
during  such  fiscal  year  in  order  to  eliminate 
such  deficit  excess.  Such  report  shall  be 
based  on  the  estimates,  determinations,  and 
specifications  contained  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Directors  under  subsection  (a) 
and  shall  utilize  the  budget  base,  criteria, 
and  guideliJies  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)(6) 
and  in  sections  255,  256.  and  257. 

"(B)  Contents  or  report.— The  report  of 
the  Comptroller  GenemZ  under  this  para- 
graph shall  contain  such  views  as  the  Comp- 
troller Gerural  considers  appropriate  con- 
cerning the  estimates,  determinations,  and 
specifications  contained  in  Die  report  suth 
mitted  by  Die  Directors  under  subsection  (a). 
The  report  of  the  Comptroller  (general  shall 
explain  fully  any  differences  between  the 
contents  of  such  report  and  the  report  of  the 
Directors  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Report  to  President  and  Conoress 
BY  THE  Director  or  OMB.— 

"(A)  Report  to  be  based  on  GAO 
REPORT.— The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  review  and  con- 
sider the  report  issued  by  the  Comptroller 
General  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  and,  with  due  regard 
for  the  data,  assumptions,  and  methodolo- 
gies used  in  reaching  the  conclusions  set 


Of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  fiscal 
year  begins,  estimating  the  budget  base 
levels  of  total  revenues  and  total  brulget  out- 
lays for  such  fiscal  year,  identifying  the 
amount  of  any  deficit  excess  for  such  fiscal 
year,  stating  whether  such  deficit  excess  vHU 
be  greater  than  tlO,000,000,000  (zero  in  the 
case  of  fiscal  year  1991),  specifying  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  real  economic  growth  for  such 
fiscal  year,  for  each  quarter  of  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  each  of  the  last  two  quarters  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  indicating  whether 
the  estimate  includes  two  or  more  consecu- 
tive quarters  of  negative  economic  growth 
and  specifying  (if  the  excess  is  greater  than 
$10,000,000,000,  or  zero  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  1991),  by  account,  for  non-defense  pro- 
grams, and  by  account  and  prograrru, 
projects,  and  activities  within  each  account, 
for  defense  programs,  the  base  from  which 
reductions  are  taken  and  the  amounts  and 
percentages  by  which  such  accounts  must  be 
reduced  during  such  fiscal  year  in  order  to 
eliminate  such  deficit  excess.  Such  report 
shall  be  based  on  the  estimates,  determina- 
tions, and  specifications,  and  views  of  the 
Comptroller  General  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  shall  utilize  the  budget  base,  criteria, 
and  guidelines  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)(6) 
and  in  sections  255,  256,  and  257. 

"(B)  Contents  or  report.— The  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  under  this  paragraph  shall— 

"(i)  provide  for  the  determination  of  re- 
ductions in  the  manner  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(3); 

"(ii)  contain  estimates,  determinations, 
and  specifications  for  all  of  the  items  con- 
tained in  the  report  submitted  by  the  Direc- 
tors under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(Hi)  state  whether  the  estimates,  determi- 
nations, and  specifications  contained  there- 
in are  consistent  with  the  views  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
under  paragraph  (1)(B),  and,  if  not,  shall 
justify  the  reasons  for  any  deviation. ". 

(2)  Section  251(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "President"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (2)  and  iruert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  in 
such  subparagraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)(1)"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
under  this  paragraph  shall  revise  (to  the 
extent  necessary)  the  iHews  contained  in  the 
report  sulrmitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)(1)(B).":  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph- 

"(3)  Report  by  the  Director  or  OMB.— 
"(A)  On  October  15  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  report  revising  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  under  subsection 
(b)(2),  adjusting  the  estimates,  determina- 
tions, and  specifications  contained  in  that 
report  to  the  extent  necessary  in  the  light  of 
the  revised  report  sutmiitted  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  l>y 
the  Comptroller  General  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  sutfsection. 

"(B)  The  revised  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  under 
this  parxigraph  shall  provide  for  the  determi- 
nation of  reductions  as  specified  in  subsec- 
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required  (in  the  case  of  the  report  submitted 
under  subsection  (b)(2))  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)(B)(ii),  and  shall  justify  any  devi- 
ation betioeen  the  revised  report  of  the  Di- 
rector under  this  paragraph  and  the  report 
of  the  Comptroller  General  under  paragraph 
(2). 

"(C)  The  revised  report  of  the  Director 
under  this  paragraph  thall  contain  esti- 
mates, determinations,  and  specifications 
for  all  of  the  iterru  contained  in  the  initial 
report  and  shall  be  based  on  the  same  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assumptions,  employ 
the  same  methodologies,  and  utilize  the 
same  definition  of  the  budget  base  and  the 
same  criteria  and  guidelines  as  those  used 
in  the  report  submitted  by  the  Director 
under  subsection  (b)(2),  and  shall  provide 
for  the  determination  of  reductions  in  the 
manner  specified  in  subsection  (a)(3). 

"(D)  The  revised  report  of  the  Director 
under  this  paragraph  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
not  contain,  with  respect  to  any  item,  an 
amount  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  spend- 
ing authority  (as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974),  revenues,  obligation  limitation,  obli- 
gated balances,  unobligated  balances,  loan 
guarantee  commitments,  or  direct  loan  obli- 
gations, which  is  different  than  the  amount 
of  budget  authority,  outlays,  spending  au- 
thority (as  so  defined),  obligation  limita- 
tion, obligated  balances,  unobligated  bal- 
ances, loan  guarantee  comm.itments,  or 
direct  loan  obligations  specified  for  such 
item  in  the  report  of  the  Director  under  sub- 
section (b)(2)  for  such  fiscal  year  unless, 
after  the  Director  submits  the  report  re- 
quired under  such  subsection  (b)(2)— 

"(i)  legislation  is  enacted, 

"(ii)  a  final  regulation  is  promulgated,  or 

"(Hi)  a  sale  of  assets  is  announced, 
which  requires  a  ctiange  in  the  estimate  of 
such  budget  authority,  outlays,  spending  au- 
thority (as  so  defined),  obligation  limita- 
tion, obligated  balances,  unobligated  bal- 
ances, loan  guarantee  commitments,  or 
direct  loan  obligations  for  such  item. ". 

(3)(A)  Section  251(e)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Directors  or  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Directors, 
the  Comptroller  (Seneral,  or  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget". 

(B)  Section  251(f)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsections  (b)  and  (c)(2)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsections  (b)(1)  and 
(c)(2),  and  the  reports  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  sulrmit- 
ted  to  the  Congress  under  subsections  (b)(2) 
and  (c)(3),". 

(c)  Presidential  Orders.— 11)  Section 
2S2(a)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
the  first  place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  251  (b)"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
2Sl(b)(2)": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "September  1"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sep- 
tember 3";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  Gener- 
al's" in  the  heading  for  paragraph  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Director's". 

(2)  Section  252(b)  is  amended— 

(A)  6»  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  251(b)"  each 


(C)  by  striking  out  "section  2Sl(c)(2)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  2Sl(c)(3)":  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "October  IS"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Oc- 
tober 17". 

(d)  Termination  or  Modipication  Proce- 
DURts.—(l)  Section  251(d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  251(c)(1)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  authorized 
under  subsection  (d)(3)(D)(i)". 

(3)  Section  256(l)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  in  accordance  with  section 
251(d)(3),". 

(e)  Technical  Ajiendments.—(1)  Section 
254(b)(1)(A)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Comptroller  General  under  section 
2Sl(c)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  section  251(c)(3)". 

(2)  Section  274(f)(S)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  251  (b)  or  (c)(2)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  251  (b)(2)  or 
(c)(3)". 

(3)  Section  274(h)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget";  and 

(B)  by  strilcing  out  "Comptroller  General 
under  section  251  (b)  or  (c)(2)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  under  section  251 
(b)(2)  or  (c)(3)". 

(f)  Economic  Assumptions;  Methodolo- 
gy.—(1)  Section  251  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(h)  Economic  Assumptions.— 

"(1)  Required  economic  assumptions  roR 
FISCAL  YEAR  i»i7.—ln  preparing  each  report 
required  under  this  section  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  use  the  following  economic 
assumptions: 

"The  average  level  of  the  nomiruU  gross 
ruitional  product  is  $4,438,000,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 

"The  average  level  of  the  real  grxtss  nation- 
al product  U  $3,788,600,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

"The  average  level  of  the  gross  national 
product  deflator  is  117.15  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

"The  average  level  of  the  CPI-U  index  is 
334.8  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"The  average  level  of  the  CPI-W  index  is 
330.0  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"The  average  level  of  the  civilian  unem- 
ployment rate  is  6.8  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

"The  average  level  of  the  three-month 
Treasury  bill  rate  is  6.2  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

"The  average  level  of  the  ten-year  govern- 
ment bond  rate  is  7.6  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

"The  average  level  of  corporate  profits 
(economic)  is  $332,600,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987 

"The  average  level  of  wage  and  salary  dis- 
bursements U  $2,184,200,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

"The  average  level  of  other  taxable  income 
is  $893,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"The  average  level  of  the  capital  consump- 
tion allowance  is  $55,600,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

"The  average  level  of  the  inventory  valu- 
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"The  average  level  of  oil  prices  it  $12.90 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 
"(2)  Focal  tears  tut  tbroooh  int.— 

"(A)  REPORn  BY  nzE  Directors  amd  na 
Comptroller  GtNKRAi^—By  July  15  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  a  fiscal  year  begins 
(beginning  vHth  fiscal  year  1988),  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  the  Comptroller  General  thaU 
each  submit  to  the  Temporary  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Deficit  Reduction  establiihed  bg 
section  274  a  report  proposing  economic  as- 
sumptions (for  ea<h  of  the  items  apecifled  in 
paragraph  (1))  for  ute  by  the  Directors  and 
the  Comptroller  General  in  preparing  each 
report  required  by  nAtections  (a),  (b),  and 
(c)  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Reportino  or  joint  RxsoLxmoN.—The 
Temporary  Joint  Committee  on  Deficit  Re- 
duction established  under  section  274  may, 
at  any  time  before  September  IS  of  a  fiscal 
year  (beginning  with  fiscal  year  1988), 
report  to  the  Senate  and  Oie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  joint  resolution  for  such  fiscal 
yeartohich- 

"(i)  specifies,  for  one  or  more  economic  as- 
sumptions, the  amount  (within  the  range  of 
the  amounts  proposed  for  each  such  econom- 
ic assumption  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  in  the  reports  required 
under  sul>paragraph  (A))  for  such  economic 
assumption  for  such  fiscal  year; 

"(ii)  directs  the  Directors  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  use  the  amount  specified 
in  such  joint  resolution  for  each  such  eco- 
nomic assumption  in  preparing  each  report 
required  under  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
or  such  fiscal  year;  and 

"(Hi)  directs  the  President  to  modify  the 
most  recent  order  issued  under  section  252 
for  such  fiscal  year  in  a  manner  which  im- 
plements the  amount  specified  in  such  joint 
resolution  for  each  such  economic  assump- 
tion. 

"(C)  Procedures.— T?ie  provisions  relating 
to  the  consideration  of  joint  resolutions 
under  section  254(a)(4)  shall  apply  to  the 
consideration  of  a  joint  resolution  reported 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A),  except  that 
debate  in  each  House  shall  be  limited  to  two 
hours. 

"(D)  Action  ir  economic  assumption  is  not 
sPECiriED  BY  joint  RESOLUTION.— In  any  case 
in  which  a  joint  resolution  is  not  enacted 
under  this  paragraph  specifying  an  amount 
for  an  economic  assumption  for  a  fiscal 
year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shall  use  the  amount  for  such 
economic  assumption  proposed  by  such  Di- 
rector or  Comptroller  General  in  the  report 
required  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  a  fiscal 
year. 

"(E)  DEriNmoN.-For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'range  of  amountt' 
means,  with  respect  to  an  economic  assump- 
tion, any  of  the  arruyunts  for  such  economic 
assumption  which  is— 

"(i)  not  less  than  the  lesser  of  the  amounts 
proposed  for  such  economic  assumption  by 
either  Director  or  by  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al in  the  reports  required  by  subparagraph 
(A)  for  a  fiscal  year;  or 

"(ii)  not  more  than  the  higher  of  the 
amounts  proposed  for  such  economic  as- 
sumption used  by  either  Director  or  the 
Comptroller  General  in  such  reports. 

"(i)  BUDOITARY  RMSOURCE-OUTTAY 
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"(A)  Basic  kvlk.— Except  as  provided  in 
paroffraph  (2)  and  in  svibpamgraph  <E).  in 
preparing  each  report  required  under  this 
section  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  shall  calculate 
budget  outlays  resulting  from  each  item  of 
ttudgetary  resources  (specified  in  subclatues 
(I)  through  (VI J  of  subparagraph  <F)li))  for 
an  account  in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion, for  purposes  of— 

"(i)  determining  under  subsection  (a) 
budget  base  levels  of  budget  outlays  for  such 
fiscal  year: 

"(ii)  determining  the  amount  of  budget 
outlays  for  stich  fiscal  year  for  defense  pro- 
grams to  v>hich  subsections  (a)(3)(E)(ii)  and 
(d)  apply;  and 

"(Hi)  determining  the  amount  of  budget 
outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  for  non-defense 
programs  to  which  subsection  (a)(3)(F)(iv) 
applies. 

"(B)  Computation  rules.— For  purposes  of 
ntbparagraph  (A),  in  order  to  determine  the 
amount  of  budget  outlays  for  a  fiscal  year 
resulting  from  an  item  of  budgetary  re- 
sources for  each  account  to  which  clause  (i), 
(ii),  or  (Hi)  of  such  subparagraph  applies, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  make  the  following  determina- 
tions: 

"(i)  The  amount  of  such  item  of  budgetary 
resources  for  such  account  for  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  determined. 

"(ii)  The  ratio  described  in  suttparagraph 
(C)  shall  be  determined  for  such  item  of 
budgetary  resources  for  such  account 

"(Hi)  The  amount  of  budget  outlays  result- 
ing from  such  item  of  budgetary  resources 
for  such  account  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  clause  Ii)  of  this  subparagraph 
for  such  item  of  budgetary  resources  multi- 
plied by  the  ratio  determined  under  clause 
(ii)  of  this  sut>paragraph  for  such  item  of 
budgetary  resources. 

"(C)  Detkrmination  or  ratio.— For  each 
item  of  budgetary  resources  for  each  ac- 
count, the  ratio  referred  to  in  clause  (ii)  of 
such  paragraph  (B)  shall  be  eqwU  to  the 
(quotient  of— 

"(it  the  amount  of  bxidget  outlays  specified 
as  the  average  of  the  amounts  of  budget  out- 
lays proposed  by  each  of  the  Directors  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  such  account  in  the  first 
appendix  of  the  report  submitted  by  the  Di- 
rectors under  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year 
1986  (as  such  report  loas  modified  by  the 
report  of  the  (Comptroller  General  under  sub- 
section (b)  for  such  fiscal  year  and  reaf- 
Armed  by  H.  J.  Res.  672,  as  adopted  on  July 
17,  1986),  except  as  provided  by  subpara- 
graph (Dt  of  this  paragraph,  divided  by 

"(ii)  the  amount  for  such  item  of  budget- 
ary resources  specified  as  the  average  of  the 
amounts  for  such  item  proposed  by  each  of 
the  Directors  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  such  ac- 
count in  such  appendix. 

"(D)  Accouhts  wtth  mors  than  ons  nxM  or 
BUDOKTAitr  RxsouRcxs.—In  any  case  in 
which,  in  the  appendix  descnted  in  tub- 
paragraph  (C)(i),  there  is— 

"(I)  more  than  one  item  of  budgetary  re- 
sources for  an  account  to  which  clause  (i), 
(ii),  or  (Hi)  of  subparagraph  (A)  applies; 

"(ii)  or  an  extruded  budgetary  resource  for 
racA  an  account 

the  amount  of  budget  outlays  for  each  such 
item  of  budgetary  resources,  for  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (C)(i),  shtUl  be  the  amount  of 
budget  outlays  determined  by  the  Director  of 


the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
or  the  Comptroller  GeTieral,  as  the  case  may 
be,  that  was  associated  with  such  item  of 
budgetary  resources  for  fiscal  year  1986  in 
the  preparation  of  such  appendix. 

"(E)  Exception. —Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  calculation  of  budget  out- 
lays resulting  from  an  item  of  budgetary  re- 
sources for  an  account  if  the  appendix  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (C) 
does  not  specify  the  amount  of  budget  out- 
lays described  in  such  subparagraph  or  the 
amount  for  an  item  of  budgetary  resources 
described  in  clause  (ii)  of  such  subpara- 
graph. 

"(F)  DBnNmoN.—For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(i)  the  term  Item  of  budgetary  resources' 
means— 

"(I)  budget  authority: 

"(II)  spendi-\g  authority  (as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974); 

"(III)  offsetting  collection  amounts  for 
spending  authority  (as  so  defined); 

"(IV)  direct  loan  limitations; 

"(V)  obligation  limitations:  and 

"(VI)  unobligated  balances  for  defense 
programs;  and 

"(ii)  the  term  'excluded  budgetary  re- 
source' means— 

"(I)  spending  authority  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974)  for  automatic  spending  in- 
creases; 

"(It)  direct  loan  floors; 

"(III)  guaranteed  loan  limitations; 

"(IVI  guaranteed  loan  floors; 

"(V)  unobligated  balances  for  administra- 
tive expenses; 

"(VI)  budget  authority  for  automatic 
spending  increases:  and 

"(VII)  budget  authority  for  programs  sub- 
ject to  special  seguxstration  rules. 

"(2)  Proposal  or  alternative  ratios.— 

"(A)  In  aENERAL.—By  June  20  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  a  fiscal  year  begins  (be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1988),  the  Directors 
may  submit  a  joint  report  to  the  Temporary 
Joint  Committee  on  Deficit  Reduction  es- 
tablished under  section  274(f)  which  pro- 
poses, for  one  or  more  items  of  budgetary  re- 
sources, the  use,  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1),  of  a  ratio  for  such  fiscal  year  which  is 
different  than  the  ratio  prescribed  by  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  such  paragraph.  The  report 
shall  include,  for  each  such  item  for  which  a 
different  ratio  is  recommended,  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  why  the  ratio  prescribed 
by  paragraph  (1)(C)  is  no  longer  adequate 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and  a  justifi- 
cation for  the  ratio  proposed  for  such  ac- 
count 

"(B)  Reportino  or  joint  resolution.— 
Within  5  days  after  receiving  a  report  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  Temporary  Joint 
Committee  may  report  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  joint  resolution 
affirming  the  report  sutrmitted  under  sub- 
paragraph (A).  The  provisions  relating  to 
the  consideration  of  joint  resolutions  under 
section  254(a)(4)  shall  apply  to  the  consider- 
ation of  a  joint  resolution  reported  pursu- 
ant to  this  subparagraph,  except  that  debate 
in  each  House  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours. 

"(C)  SrrscT  or  joint  resolution.— If  a 
joint  resolution  is  enacted  under  subpara- 
graph (B)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  shall  each,  in 
preparing  ea£h  report  required  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  and  for  purposes  of 


paragraph  (1),  use  for  each  item  of  budget- 
ary resources  for  which  a  ratio  is  contained 
in  the  report  submitted  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  ratio  contained  in  such  report  (as 
affirmed  pursuant  to  such  joint  resolution). 

"(j)  Computation  or  budoet  base  outlays 
resulting  rROM  OBUQATED  BALANCES.— In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  budget  base  out- 
lays resulHng  from  obligated  balances  for 
defense  programs  and  non-defense  programs 
for  a  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  ttie  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  use  the  methodology 
used  by  such  Director  in  determining  such 
budget  base  outlays  in  the  report  required 
under  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year  1986; 
and 

"(2)  the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  shall  use  the  methodology 
used  by  such  Director  in  determining  such 
budget  base  outlays  in  the  report  required 
under  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(k)  Federal  RsauLATiONS.-Except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)(6)(D)(ii),  in  prepar- 
ing each  report  required  under  this  section 
for  a  fiscal  year,  ttie  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  t/ie  Director  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  ttie  Comp- 
troller General  shall  assume  that  only  regu- 
lations which  have  been  promulgated  as 
final  regulations  by  August  IS  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  fiscal  year  begins 
(with  respect  to  reports  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  for  such  fiscal  year),  or  by 
October  5  of  the  fiscal  year  (with  respect  to 
reports  required  under  subsection  (c)  for 
such  fiscal  year),  shall  be  in  effect  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(I)  Asset  Sales.— In  preparing  each  report 
required  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Uie  Director  of  Oie  Congression- 
al Budget  Office,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  assume  that  only  ttiose  sales  of 
assets  by  the  Federal  Government  which  are 
announced  for  such  fiscal  year  by  August  IS 
of  a  calendar  year  in  which  such  fiscal  year 
begins  (with  respect  to  reports  required 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for  such  fiscal 
year),  or  by  October  S  of  the  fiscal  year  (with 
respect  to  reports  required  under  subsection 
(c)  for  such  fiscal  year),  uHU  occur  during 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(m)  Pay  Increases.— 

"(1)  In  OENERAL.—In  preparing  each  report 
required  under  this  section  for  a  fiscal  year, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office,  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall— 

"(A)  include  amounts  of  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlays  necessary  to  pay  for  any 
Federal  pay  adjustments  for  statutory  pay 
systems  if  such  adjustments  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  or,  notwith- 
standing subsection  (a)(6)(D)(i),  have  been 
enacted  by  law: 

"(B)  include  amounts  of  budget  authority 
and  budget  outlays  necessary  to  pay  for  any 
pay  adjustments  for  elements  of  military 
pay  if  such  adjustments  occur  pursuant  to 
law  or  are  specifically  enacted  by  law;  and 

"(C)  assume  that  the  percentage  of  the 
amounts  of  budget  authority  and  budget 
outlays  necessary  to  pay  for  such  adjust- 
ments that  will  be  absorbed  by  all  Federal 
agencies  uHll  not  exceed  the  average  of  the 
percentages  of  such  amounts  absorbed  by  all 
Federal  agencies  for  the  three  most  recently 
completed  fiscal  years  for  which  such  adjust- 
ments were  made. 

"(2)  DEnNmoN.—For  purvoaet  of  tMa 
paragraph — 


"(A)  the  term  'statutory  pay  system'  tias 
the  same  meaning  as  in  section  2S6(oK2)(A); 
and 

"(B)  the  term  'elements  of  military  pay' 
has  the  same  meaning  (U  in  section 
2S6(g)(2)(B). 

"(n)  Farm  DEncisNCY  Payments.— In  pre- 
paring each  report  required  under  this  sec- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
and  the  Comptroller  General  shall  assume 
that  advance  deficiency  payments  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  who  agree  to 
participate  in  an  acreage  limitation  or  set- 
aside  program  for  the  crop  year  relating  to 
such  fiscal  year  based  on  an  amount  under 
section  107C(a)(2)(F)(iii)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b-2(a)(2)(F)(iii)) 
of- 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
40  percent  of  the  projected  payment  rate,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  upland  cotton  and  rice. 
30  percent  of  the  projected  payment  rate,  as 
determined  by  such  Secretary. ". 

(g)  Entitlements.— Section  2S1  (a)(6)(A)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  a 
comma  and  "including  the  continuation  of 
current  law  loith  respect  to  entitlements 
funded  through  annual  appropriation  Acts 
and  with  respect  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977". 

(h)  Compliance  Report.— Section  2S3  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-SSC  Ul.  COMPUANCE  report  Br  COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 

"On  or  before  November  IS  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Comptroller  General  shdU  submit 
to  the  Congress  and  the  President  a  report 
on— 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  President's 
order  issued  under  section  2S2(b)  for  such 
fiscal  year  complies  with  all  of  the  require- 
ments contained  in  section  2S2,  either  certi- 
fying that  the  order  fully  and  accurately 
complies  with  such  requirements  or  indicat- 
ing the  respects  in  which  it  does  noU 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  each  report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  and  Management  and 
Budget  under  section  2S1  (b)(2)  and  (c)(3) 
for  such  fiscal  year  complies  toith  all  of  the 
requirements  contained  in  this  part,  either 
certifying  that  the  order  fully  and  accurate- 
ly complies  vrith  such  requirements  or  indi- 
cating the  respects  in  which  it  does  not;  and 

"(3)  any  recommendations  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  improving  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  this  part ". 

(i)  Exempt  Prooram.— Section  2S5(g)(l)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  ttie  first  item 
relating  to  ttie  Western  Area  Pov>er  Adminis- 
tration ttie  following  new  item: 

"Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Autliority.  Interest  payments  (46-0300-0-1- 
401);". 

(j)  Temporary  Joint  CoMMnTEE.—Section 
274(f)(2)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strUcing  out  "Upon  ttie  invalidation 
c/any  such  procedure  there"  in  ttie  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "There"; 

(2)  by  StrUcing  out  "and"  before  "to 
report"  in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  Oiereof  a  comma;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  before  ttie  period  in  the 
third  sentence  a  comma  and  "and  to  carry 
out  ttie  functions  specified  in  subsections 
(h)  and  (i)  of  section  251". 

(k)  AppucABiuTY.—The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  stiall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  report  required  to  be  submitted,  and 
any  order  issued,  after  ttie  date  of  enactment 
Of  this  Act  under  part  C  of  the  Balanced 


Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act 
of  1985. 

SEC  tst.  restoration  of  AUTHORirr  OF  comp- 
troller general 

(a)  If,  at  any  time  after  ttie  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  provisions  of  law  are  en- 
acted which— 

(1)  establish  ttie  Comptroller  General  of 
ttie  United  States  as  an  officer  of  ttie  execu- 
tive branch  of  ttu  Government;  or 

(2)  establish  an  independent  agency  in  ttie 
executive  branch  of  ttie  Government  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  ttie  Comptroller 
General  which  are  executive  in  nature, 

ttie  provisions  of  ttie  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (as  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act) 
shall  be  restored  or  revived  and  stiall  be  ef- 
fective as  if  this  Act,  and  ttie  amendments 
made  by  this  Act,  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  If,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  ttie  pro- 
visions of  ttie  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  198S  are  re- 
stored and  revived,  ttie  responsibilities  as- 
signed by  such  Act  (as  so  revived  and  re- 
stored) to  the  Comptroller  General  stiall  be 
carried  out  by— 

(1)  ttie  Comptroller  General  (if  provisions 
of  law  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  tiave 
been  enacted);  or 

(2)  the  head  of  ttie  agency  established  pur- 
suant to  provisions  of  law  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(2). 

as  ttie  case  may  be. 

SEC.  sn.  modification  of  deadline  for  submis- 
sion of  presidents  budget. 

(a)  Section  llOS(a)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"first  Monday  after  January  3  of  each  year 
(or  on  or  before  February  5  in  1986)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "first  Tuesday  in  Feb- 
ruary of  each  year". 

(b)  Section  300  of  ttie  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "First  Monday  after  January  3"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "First  Tuesday  in  Feb- 
ruary". 

TITLE  IV—UNLA  WFUL  LA  UNDERING  OF 
MOSEY 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  ttie 
"Money  Laundering  Crimes  Act  of  1986". 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Chapter  95  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  ttie 
end  ttiereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S 19SS.  Laamderimt  •(  menetary  Uutrumentt 

"(a)(1)  Whoever,  knowing  that  the  proper- 
ty involved  in  a  financial  transaction  repre- 
sents the  proceeds  of  some  form  of  unlawful 
activity,  conducts  or  attempts  to  conduct 
such  a  financial  transaction  which  in  fact 
involves  ttie  proceeds  of  specified  unlawful 
activity— 

"(A)  XDith  ttie  intent  to  facilitate  ttie  carry- 
ing on  of  specified  unlawful  activity;  or 

"(B)  knowing  that  ttie  transaction  is  de- 
signed in  wfiole  or  in  part— 

"(i)  to  conceal  or  disguise  ttie  nature,  ttie 
location,  ttie  source,  ttie  ownership,  or  ttie 
control  of  ttie  proceeds  of  specified  unlawful 
activity;  or 

"(ii)  to  at>oid  a  transaction  reporting  re- 
quirement under  State  or  Federal  law. 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$250,000  or  twice  the  value  of  ttie  property 
involved  in  the  transaction,  whictiever  is 
greater,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  ttian 
twenty  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  Whoever  transports  or  attempts  to 
transport  a  monetary  instrument  or  funds 
from  a  place  in  ttie  United  States  to  or 
through  a  place  outside  the  United  States  or 
to  a  place  in  ttie  United  States  from  or 
through  a  place  outside  the  United  States- 


"(A)  with  ttie  intent  to  facilitate  Ote  earn/- 
ing  on  of  specified  unlawful  activity;  or 

"(B)  knowing  ttiat  ttie  monetary  instru- 
ment or  funds  involved  in  ttie  transtHtrta- 
Hon  represent  ttie  proceeds  of  some  form  of 
unlawful  activity  and  knowing  that  nicA 
transportation  is  designed  in  whole  or  in 
part^ 

"(i)  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  nature,  the 
location,  the  source,  ttie  ovmership,  or  ttie 
control  of  ttie  proceeds  of  specified  unlawful 
activity;  or 

"(ii)  to  avoid  a  transaction  reporHng  re- 
quirement under  State  or  Federal  law. 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  t2S0.000  or 
twice  ttie  value  of  the  monetary  instrument 
or  funds  involved  in  ttie  transportation, 
whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisonment  far 
not  more  ttian  twenty  years,  or  boOi: 

"(3)  Whoever  conducts  or  attempts  to  con- 
duct a  financial  transaction  ttiat  in  whole 
or  in  part  involves  the  proceeds  of  specified 
unlawful  activity  with  intent  to  violate  or 
facilitate  a  violation  of  section  7201  or  7206 
of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall 
be  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  not  more  ttian 
$250,000  or  twice  the  value  of  the  monetary 
instrument  or  funds  involved  in  the  transac- 
tion, whictiever  is  greater,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  ttian  tu)enty  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  condvets  or  attempts  to  con- 
duct a  transaction  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  or  (a)(3)  or  a  transportation  described 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  is  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  riot  more  ttian 
ttie  greater  of— 

"(1)  ttie  value  of  ttie  property,  funds,  or 
monetary  instruments  involved  in  the  trans- 
action; or 

"(2)  $10,000. 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  ttie  phrase  "knounng  ttiat  the  property 
involved  in  a  financial  transaction  repre- 
sents ttie  proceeds  of  some  form  of  unlawful 
activity'  means  ttiat  ttie  person  knew  ttie 
property  involved  in  ttie  transaction  repre- 
sented proceeds  from  some  form,  ttiough  not 
necessarily  which  form,  of  activity  ttiat  con- 
stitutes a  felony  under  State  or  Federal  law. 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  activity  is 
specified  in  paragraph  (7); 

"(2)  the  term  'conducts' includes  but  is  not 
limited  to  initiating,  concluding,  or  partici- 
pating in  iniHating.  or  concluding  a  trans- 
action; 

"(3)  ttie  term  'transaction'  includes  but  is 
not  limited  to  a  purctiase.  sale,  loan,  pledge, 
gift,  transfer,  delivery,  or  other  disposition, 
and  with  respect  to  a  financial  insHtution 
includes  but  is  not  limited  to  a  deposit, 
unthdrawal.  transfer  between  accounts,  ex- 
ctiange  of  currency,  loan,  extension  of 
credit,  purctiase  or  sale  of  any  stock,  bond, 
certificate  of  deposit,  or  ottier  monetary  in- 
strument, or  any  ottier  payment,  transfer,  or 
delivery  by.  through,  or  to  a  financial  insti- 
tution, by  whatever  means  effected; 

"(4)  ttu  term  'financial  transaction' 
means  a  transaction  involving  the  move- 
ment of  funds  by  wire  or  ottier  means  or  in- 
volving one  or  more  monetary  instruments, 
which  in  any  way  or  degree  affects  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  or  a  transaction 
involving  ttie  use  of  a  financial  irutitution 
which  is  engaged  in.  or  ttie  acHvities  of 
which  affect,  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
in  any  way  or  degree; 

"(5)  the  term  'monetary  instruments' 
means  coin  or  currency  of  ttie  United  States 
or  of  any  ottier  country,  travelers'  ctiecks. 
personal  checks,  bank  ctiecks.  money  orders, 
investment  securities  in  bearer  form  or  oth- 
erwise in  such  form  that  Htle  ttiereto  passes 
upon  delivery,  and  negotiable  instruments 
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in  bearer  form  or  otherwUe  in  tvch  form 
that  title  thereto  paue*  upon  delivery: 

"ft J  the  term  'financial  irutitution'  has 
the  de/lnition  given  that  term  in  section 
S312(aJ(2J  0/  title  31.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  regtUationt  promulgated  thereun- 
der; 

"(7)  the  term  'specified  unlavful  activity' 
means— 

"(AJ  any  act  or  activity  occurring  in 
whole  or  in  part  in,  or  directed  at,  the 
Ifnited  States,  and  corutituting  an  offense 
listed  in  section  1981(1  f  of  this  titU  except 
an  act  uihich  is  indictable  under  the  Curren- 
cy and  Foreign  Tmnsactiont  Reporting  Act; 
"(B)  toith  respect  to  a  financial  transac- 
tion occurriTtg  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 
United  States,  an  offense  against  a  foreign 
nation  involving  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, sale,  or  distribution  of  a  controlled 
substance  (as  such  term  is  defined  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act): 

"(C)  any  act  or  acts  corutituting  a  con- 
tinuing criminal  enterprise,  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  section  408  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  843):  or 

"(D)  an  offense  under  section  152  (relating 
to  concealment  of  assets;  false  oaths  and 
daiTns:  brUtery),  section  215  (relating  to 
commistions  or  gifts  for  procuring  loans), 
sections  500  through  503  (relating  to  certain 
counterfeiting  offenses),  section  511  (relat- 
ing to  secuHties  of  States  and  private  enti- 
ties), section  itf5  (relating  to  smuggling 
goods  into  the  United  States),  section  841 
(relating  to  public  money,  property,  or 
records),  section  858  (reUUing  to  theft,  em- 
beszlemcTU,  or  misapplication  by  bank  offi- 
cer or  employee),  section  088  (relating  to 
theft  or  ItrHtery  concerning  programs  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds),  section  793,  794,  or  798 
(reUMng  to  etpionage),  section  875  (relating 
to  interstate  communications),  section  1201 
(relating  to  kidnaping),  section  1203  (relat- 
ing to  hostage  talcing),  section  1344  (relating 
to  bank  fraud),  or  section  2113  or  2114  (re- 
lating to  bank  and  postal  robbery  and  theft) 
Of  thU  title,  section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2778),  the  Export  Ad- 
minUtratlon  Act  of  1979  (SO  U.S.C.  App. 
2401  et  seqj,  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Power*  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1702  et 
sen.),  and  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
fSO  U.S.C.  App.  1  et  seq.). 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  super- 
sede any  provision  of  Federal,  State,  or  other 
law  in^toeing  crimiruU  penalties  or  afford- 
ing civil  remedies  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section 

"(e)  Violations  of  thU  section  may  be  in- 
vestigated by  such  components  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
may  direct,  and  by  such  components  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  direct,  as  appropriate. 
"(f)  There  ie  extraterritorial  furisdiction 
over  the  conduct  prohibited  by  thU  section 
if- 

"(1)  the  conduct  is  by  a  United  States  ciH- 
aen  or,  in  the  case  of  a  non-United  States 
eittten,  the  conduct  occurs  in  siUtstantial 
part  in  the  United  States;  and 

"(2)  the  transaction  or  series  of  rOated 
transactions  involves  funds  or  monetary  in- 
struments of  a  value  exceeding  $10.000. ". 

(b)  The  tabU  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
Of  chapter  95  of  title  18  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"1958.  Laundering  of  monetary  instru- 
ments". 
Sxc.  403.  (a)  Subsection  1103(c)  of  the 
Bight  to  Financial  PHvacy  Act  of  1978  (12 
US.a  3493(c))  te  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Such  informa- 


tion may  include  only  the  name  or  names  of 
and  other  identifying  information  concern- 
ing ttie  individuals  and  accounts  involved 
in  and  the  ruUure  of  the  suspected  illegal  ac- 
tivity. Such  information  may  be  disclosed 
notwithstanding  any  law  or  regulation  of 
any  State  or  political  subdiinsion  thereof  to 
the  contrary.  Any  financial  institution,  or 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof,  maJcing  a 
disclosure  of  information  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  in  good  faith,  shall  not  be  liable 
to  the  customer  under  any  law  or  regulation 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  such  disclosure  or 
for  any  failure  to  notify  the  customer  of 
such  disclosure. ". 

(b)  Section  1113(i)  of  the  Right  to  Finan- 
cial Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  341 3(i)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  (hereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "except  that  a  court  shall 
have  authority  to  order  a  financial  institu- 
tion, on  which  a  grand  jury  subpoena  for 
customer  records  tias  been  served,  to  delay 
notifying  the  customer  of  the  existence  of 
the  subpoena  or  information  that  has  been 
furnished  to  the  grand  jury,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances specified  and  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  established  in  section  1109  of  the 
Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12 
U.S.C.  3409)". 

Sxc.  404.  (a)  Section  5318  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"9  5318.  CemfUmKee,  txtmptioiu,  end  summens  am- 
tktrUy 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
(except  under  section  5315  of  this  title  and 
regulations  prescribed  under  section  5315)— 

"(1)  delegate  duties  and  powers  under  this 
subchapter  to  an  appropriate  supervising 
agency,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c); 

"(2)  reguire  a  class  of  domestic  financial 
institutions  to  inaintain  appropriate  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  with  this  sub- 
chapter and  regulations  prescrilted  under 
this  subchapter: 

"(3)  examine  any  books,  papers,  records, 
or  other  data  of  domestic  financial  institu- 
tiOTu  relevant  to  the  recordkeeping  or  re- 
porting reguirements  of  this  subchapter: 

"(4)  summon  a  financial  institution  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  financial  institu- 
tion, or  a  former  officer  or  employee,  or  any 
person  having  possession,  custody,  or  care  of 
the  reports  and  records  required  under  this 
subchapter,  to  appear  before  Ute  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  at  a  time  and 
place  named  in  the  summons  and  to 
produce  such  books,  papers,  recorxts,  or  oUier 
data,  and  to  give  testimony,  under  oaOi,  as 
may  be  relevant  or  material  to  an  investiga- 
tion described  in  sut>section  (c);  and 

"(5)  prescribe  an  appropriate  exemption 
from  a  requirement  under  this  sul>c/uipter 
and  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sub- 
chapter. The  Secretary  may  revoke  an  ex- 
emption by  actually  or  constructively  noti- 
fying the  parties  affected.  A  revocation  is  ef- 
fective during  judicial  review. 

"(b)  The  purposes  for  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  talce  any  action  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)  of  siUuection  (a) 
include  the  purpose  ofcivU  and  criminal  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  sul)chap- 
ter,  section  21  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1829b).  section  411  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730d),  or 
chapter  2  of  Public  Law  91-508. 

"(c)  The  purpose  for  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treaaury  may  take  any  action  described 
in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  U  limited 
to  investigating  violations  of  thU  subchap- 
ter, violations  of  section  21  of  the  Federal 
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Insurance  Act  (12  V.S.C.  lt2»b).  violations 
of  section  411  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(12  U.S.C  1730d),  or  violations  of  Otapter  2 
of  Public  Law  91-508  for  the  purpose  sbMy 
of  civil  enforcement  of  these  provisions  or 
any  regulation  issued  thereunder.  A  sum- 
mons may  be  issued  under  paragraph  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  only  by.  or  with  the  approval 
of,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  a  super- 
visory level  delegate  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(d)  A  summons  pursuatU  to  this  section 
may  require  that  books,  papers,  records,  or 
other  data  stored  or  maintained  at  any 
place  be  produced  at  any  designated  loca- 
tion in  any  State  or  in  any  territory  or  other 
place  siUtject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  not  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  distant  from  any  place  where  the  fi- 
nancial institution  operates  or  conducts 
business  in  the  United  States.  Persons  sum- 
moned under  this  section  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  for  travel  in  the 
United  States  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  other  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  recorxls,  or  other 
data  pursxMnt  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
turn. 

"(e)  Service  of  a  summons  issued  under 
this  section  may  be  by  registered  mail  or  in 
such  other  manner  calculated  to  give  actual 
notice  as  the  Secretary  may  provide  tty  regu- 
lation. 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  by  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  summons  issued  to  any  person 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  The  At- 
torney General  may  invoke  Uie  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  UniUd  States  within  the  jurU- 
diction  of  which  the  investigation  which 
gave  rise  to  Oie  summons  is  being  or  has 
been  carried  on  or  of  which  the  person  sum- 
moned is  an  inhabitant,  or  in  which  he  car- 
ries on  business  or  may  be  found,  to  compel 
compliance  with  the  summons.  The  court 
may  issue  an  order  requiring  Die  person 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  to  produce  books,  papers, 
recortls,  and  other  datti,  to  give  testimony  as 
may  be  necessary  to  explain  flow  such  mate- 
rial was  compiled  and  maintained,  and  to 
pay  the  costs  of  Ute  proceeding.  Any  failure 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
islied  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  All 
process  in  any  such  case  may  be  served  in 
any  judicial  district  in  which  such  person 
may  be  found". 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  5321  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  A  domestic  financial  irutitution,  and 
a  partner,  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  a 
domestic  financial  institutUm,  willfully  vio- 
lating this  subchapter  or  a  reguUition  pre- 
scrit>ed  under  this  sul>chapter  (except  sec- 
tions 5314  and  5315  of  this  title  or  a  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  sectioru  5314  and 
5315),  or  any  person  causing  such  a  viola- 
tion, is  liable  to  the  United  States  (Sovem- 
ment  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  the 
artumnt  of  the  traruaction  (but  not  more 
than  $1,000,000)  or  $25,000,  whichever  is 
greater.  For  a  willful  violation  of  section 
5318(a)(2)  of  thU  title,  or  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  section  S318(a)(2),  a  separate 
violation  occurs  for  each  day  the  violation 
continues  and  at  such  office,  tnan^  or 
place  of  Imsiness  at  vOiich  a  violation 
occurs  or  continues. ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  siU>section  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 5321  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(2)  A  civil  penalty  under  paragraph  (1)  is 
reduced  by  an  amount  forfeited  under  sec- 
tion 5317(b).". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5321  of  titU 
31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraphs:  * 

"(4)  A  person  toillfully  violating  the  provi- 
sioiu  of  section  5314  of  this  title  or  of  a  reg- 
ulation prescribed  under  section  5314  is 
liable  to  the  United  States  Government  for  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  tlian— 

"(A)  where  ttie  violation  involves  a  traru- 
action, ttie  amount  of  ttie  transaction  or 
$25,000,  whichever  is  greater,  or 

"(B)  where  the  violation  involr>es  the  fail- 
ure to  report  the  existence  of  an  account  or 
any  required  identifying  data  pertaining  to 
the  account,  the  amount  of  ttie  account  (but 
not  more  than  $250,000)  or  $25,000,  whichev- 
er is  greater. 

"(5)  Any  financial  irutitution  negligently 
violating  any  provision  of  this  sul>chapter 
or  a  regulation  prescritted  under  this  sub- 
cltapter  is  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 

"(8)  A  ciiHl  penalty  assessed  pursiuint  to 
this  section  is  in  addition  to  any  crimiruU 
penalty  under  section  5322  of  this  title  based 
on  the  same  traruaction  ". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5321  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
asfoiUows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  assess  a  civil  pen- 
alty under  this  section  toithin  six  years  from 
Oie  date  of  Uie  traruaction  in  which  Oie  pen- 
alty is  based  The  Secretary  may  bring  a 
civil  action  to  recover  a  civil  penalty  under 
this  section  toithin  two  years  from  the  dale 
of  a  penalty  assessment  or  the  conclusion  of 
a  criminal  action  under  section  5322  of  this 
title  tMsed  on  Oie  same  traruaction,  which- 
ever is  later. ". 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  5321  of  title 
31  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
remit  any  part  of  a  forfeiture  under  subsec- 
tion 5317(b)  of  this  Utle  or  may  mitigaU 
any  citril  penalty  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. ". 

(e)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  5322  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "pattern  of  illegal  activity  involving 
traruactUms  of  more  than  $100,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "pattern  of  any  illegal 
activity  involving  more  than  $100,000",  and 
by  striking  out  "5"  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "10". 

(f)  Section  5312(a)(3)(B)  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  iruerting  in 
lieu  thereof:  "payable  to  a  fictitious  payee. ". 

(g)  Section  5312(a)(S)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  'United  States'  mearu  the  Stales  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and, 
when  the  Secretary  prescribes  by  regulation, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
or  a  military  or  diplomatic  establishmenL  ". 

fh)  SiU>section  (a)  of  section  5313  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "No 
person  stiall,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
reporting  requirements  of  this  subsection— 

"(1)  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  a  domestic 
financial  irutitution  to  fail  to  file  a  report 
required  by  this  subsectitm; 

"(2)  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  a  domestic 
financial  irutitution  to  file  a  report  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  that  conteins  a 


material  omission  or  misstatement  of  fact; 
or 

"(3)  structure  or  attempt  to  structure  or 
assist  in  structuring  a  transaction. ". 

Ssc.  405.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1952 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  strilcing  out  "or"  ttefore  "(2)",  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ", 
or  (3)  any  act  which  is  indictable  under  suth 
chapter  It  of  chapter  53  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  or  under  section  1958  of  this 
title. ". 

(b)  Subsection  (I)  of  section  1961  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "section  1956  (relating  to  the  laun- 
dering of  monetary  irutruments),"  after 
"section  1955  (relating  to  the  prohibition  of 
illegal  gambling  businesses), ". 

(c)  Subsection  (I)  of  section  2516  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (c)  by  iruerting  "section  1956  (laun- 
dering of  monetary  irutruments),"  after 
"section  1955  (prohibition  of  business  enter- 
prises of  gambling), ". 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  Slates 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  ctiapter  45 
a  new  chapter  46  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  46— FORFEITURE 

"981.  Civti  Forfeiture. 
"982.  Criminal  Forfeiture. 

"§  981.  CivU  forfeiture 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  following  property  is  sub^t  to  for- 
feiture to  the  United  States: 

"(A)  Any  property,  real  or  personal,  which 
represents  the  gross  receipts  a  person  ob- 
tairu,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  result  of  a 
violation  of  section  1956  of  this  title,  or 
which  is  traceable  to  such  gross  receipts. 

"(B)  Any  property  involved  in  a  financial 
traruaction  (as  such  term  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1956(c)  of  this  title)  toithin  Oie  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  represents 
Die  proceeds  of  an  offense  agairut  a  foreign 
nation  inwlving  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, sale,  or  distribution  of  a  controlled 
substance  (as  such  term  is  defined  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act), 
within  whose  jurisdiction  such  offense  or 
activity  iDould  be  punishable  by  death  or  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
and  which  would  be  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year  if 
such  act  or  activity  had  occurred  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Oie  United  States. 

"(C)  Any  property  involved  in  a  traruac- 
tion which  the  owner  of  the  property  knows 
to  be  conducted  in  violation  of  section 
5313(a)  or  5316  of  title  31,  except  that  no 
property  shall  be  seized  or  forfeited  under 
this  subparagraph  if  the  property  is  owned 
by  a  domestic  financial  irutitution  exam- 
ined lyy  a  Federal  bank  supervisory  agency 
or  a  financial  irutitution  regulated  by  Oie 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

"(2)  No  property  stiall  be  forfeited  under 
this  section  to  Oie  extent  of  Oie  interest  of  an 
owner  by  reason  of  any  act  or  omission  es- 
tablistied  by  Oiat  owner  to  tiave  been  com- 
mitted vnthout  the  knowledge  of  that  owner. 

"(b)  Any  property  subject  to  forfeiture  to 
the  United  States  under  sutfsection  (a)(1)(A) 
or  (a)(1)(B)  of  thu  section  may  be  seized  by 
Oie  Attorney  General,  and  any  property  sulh 
ject  to  forfeiture  under  subsection  (a)(1)(C) 
of  this  section  may  be  seized  by  Oie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  each  case  upon  proc- 
ess issued  pursuant  to  the  Supplemental 
Rules  for  certain  Admiralty  and  Maritime 
Claims  by  any  district  court  of  Oie  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  over  the  property. 


except  that  seizure  wiOiout  such  process 
may  be  madevolien^ 

"(1)  Oie  seizure  is  pursuant  to  a  lawful 
arrest  or  searcti;  or 

"(2)  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  as  the  case  may  be,  lias  ob- 
tained a  v>arrant  for  such  seizure  pursuant 
to  Oie  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
in  which  event  proceedings  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  thU  section  shaU  be  iruHtuted 
promptly. 

"(c)  Property  taken  or  detained  under  this 
section  sliall  not  be  repleviable,  but  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  in  Oie  custody  of  Oie  Attorney 
General  or  Oie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
the  case  may  be,  subject  only  to  the  orders 
and  decrees  of  the  court  or  Oie  official 
tiardng  jurisdiction  Oiereof.  Whenever  prop- 
erty is  seized  under  this  subsection,  Oie  At- 
torney General  or  Oie  Secretary  of  ttie  Treas- 
ury, as  the  case  may  be,  may— 

"(1)  place  Oie  property  under  seal; 

"(2)  remove  Oie  property  to  a  place  desig- 
nated l>y  him;  or 

"(3)  require  Oiat  Oie  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration take  custody  of  the  property 
and  remove  it,  if  practicable,  to  an  appro- 
priate location  for  disposition  in  accord- 
ance urith  law. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  Oie  pro- 
visions  of  ttie  customs  laws  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  judicial  forfeiture, 
condemnation  of  property  for  violation  of 
the  custorru  laws,  Oie  disposition  of  such 
property  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this 
section,  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such 
forfeitures,  and  Oie  compromise  of  clairru 
(19  U.S.C.  1602  et  seq.),  iruofar  as  ttiey  are 
applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  or  of  title  31,  sliall 
apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred,  or 
alleged  to  have  been  incurred,  under  this 
section,  except  that  such  duties  as  are  im- 
posed upon  Oie  customs  officer  or  any  ottier 
person  with  respect  to  the  seizure  and  for- 
feiture of  property  under  Oie  customs  laws 
stiall  be  performed  with  respect  to  seizures 
and  forfeitures  of  property  under  this  sec- 
tion by  such  officers,  agents,  or  oOier  per- 
sons as  may  be  authorized  or  designated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Attorney  General  or  Oie 
Secretary  of  Oie  Treasury,  as  Oie  case  may 
be. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  ottier  provision 
of  Oie  law,  Oie  Attorney  General  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  as  Oie  case  may  be,  is 
auttiorized  to  retain  property  forfeited  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  or  to  transfer  such 
property  on  such  tenru  and  conditions  as  fie 
may  determine  to— 

"(1)  any  ottier  Federal  agency:  or 

"(2)  any  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  which  participated  directly  in  any  of 
ttie  acts  which  led  to  the  seizure  or  forfeiture 
of  the  property. 

Ttie  Attorney  General  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  ensure 
ttie  equitable  transfer  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  any  forfeited  property  to  Oie  ap 
propriate  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  so  as  to  reflect  generally  the  contri- 
bution of  any  such  agency  participating  di- 
rectly in  any  of  the  acts  which  led  to  Oie  sei- 
zure or  forfeiture  of  such  property.  A  deci- 
sion Ini  Oie  Attorney  General  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Oie  TYeasury  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  stiall  not  be  subject  to  review.  The  United 
States  stiall  not  be  liable  in  any  action  aris- 
ing out  of  Oie  use  of  any  property  the  custo- 
dy of  which  was  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
section  to  any  non-Federal  agency.  Ttie  At- 
torney General  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  order  the  discontinuance  of  any 
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Jbrfeiture  proceedingt  under  thia  section  in 
favor  of  the  institution  of  forfeiture  proceed- 
iMffi  by  StaU  or  local  authorities  under  an 
awropriate  StaU  or  local  statute.  After  the 
fOing  of  a  complaint  for  forfeiture  under 
tM»  section,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  seek 
dismissal  of  the  complaint  in  favor  of  for- 
feiture proceedings  under  State  or  local  law. 
Whenever  forfeiture  proceedings  are  discon- 
tinued by  the  United  States  in  favor  of  State 
or  local  proceedings,  the  United  States  may 
transfer  custody  and  possession  of  the  seized 
property  to  the  appropriate  State  or  local  of- 
ficial immediately  upon  the  initiation  of  the 
proper  actions  fry  such  officials.  Whenever 
forMture  proceedings  are  discontinued  by 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  State  or  local 
proceedings,  notice  shall  be  sent  to  all 
known  interested  parties  advising  them  of 
the  discontinuance  or  dismissal  The  United 
States  shall  not  be  liable  in  any  action  aris- 
ing out  of  the  seizure,  detention,  and  trans- 
fer of  seized  property  to  State  or  local  offi- 
cials. 

"(f)  AU  right,  Htle,  and  interest  in  property 
described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  vest  in  the  United  States  upon  commis- 
sion of  the  act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under 
this  section. 

"(g)  The  filing  of  an  indictment  or  infor- 
mation alleging  a  violation  of  law  which  is 
also  related  to  a  forfeiture  proceeding  under 
this  section  shall,  upon  Tnotion  of  the  United 
States  atui  for  good  cause  shown,  stay  the 
forfeiture  proceeding. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  the  venue  provided  for 
in  section  139S  of  title  28  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  in  the  case  of  property  of  a  de- 
fendant charged  with  a  violation  that  u  the 
basis  for  forfeiture  of  the  property  under 
this  sectUm,  a  proceeding  for  forfeiture 
under  this  section  may  be  brought  in  the  ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  defendant 
ovming  such  property  is  found  or  in  the  ju- 
dicial district  in  which  the  criminal  pros- 
ecution is  brought 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  property  subject  to  for- 
feiture under  subsection  (a)(1)(B),  the  fol- 
lowing additional  provisions  shall  apply: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
Of  law,  whenever  property  is  civilly  or  crimi- 
nally forfeited  under  this  subchapter,  the  At- 
torney General  may  equitably  transfer  any 
conveyarice,  currency,  and  any  other  type  of 
personal  property  which  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al  may  designate  by  regulation  for  equitable 
transfer,  or  any  amounts  realized  by  the 
United  States  from  the  sale  of  any  real  or 
personal  property  forfeited  under  this  sub- 
Aapter  to  an  appropriate  foreign  country  to 
reflect  generally  the  contribution  of  any 
such  foreign  country  participating  direcUy 
or  indirectly  in  any  acts  which  led  to  the  sei- 
rure  or  forfeiture  of  such  property.  Such 
property  when  forfeited  pursuant  to  siUtsec- 
tion  (a)ll)(B)  of  thU  section  may  also  be 
trantferred  to  a  foreign  country  pursuant  to 
a  treaty  providing  for  the  transfer  of  forfeit- 
ed property  to  such  foreign  country.  A  deci- 
sion by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review.  The  foreign  country  shall,  in  the 
event  of  a  transfer  of  property  or  proceeds  of 
sale  of  property  under  this  subchapter,  bear 
aa  expenses  incurred  by  the  United  States  in 
the  seigure,  maintenance,  inventory,  stor- 
age, forfeiture,  aitd  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  all  transfer  costs.  The  payment  of 
all  such  expenses,  and  the  transfer  of  assets 
pursuant  to  thU  paragraph,  shall  be  upon 
suOi  terms  arui  conditiotu  as  the  Attorney 
General  may,  in  his  discretion,  set 

"(2)  The  proviMions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  as  limiting  or  superseding 


any  other  authority  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  assistance  to  a  foreign  country  in 
obtaining  property  related  to  a  crime  com- 
mitted in  the  foreign  country,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  property  which  is  sought  as 
evidence  of  a  crime  committed  in  the  for- 
eign country. 

"(3)  A  certified  order  or  judgment  of  for- 
feiture by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
of  a  foreign  country  concerning  property 
which  is  the  subject  of  forfeiture  under  this 
section  and  was  determined  by  such  court  to 
be  the  type  of  property  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section,  and  any  certi- 
fied recordings  or  transcripts  of  testimony 
taken  in  a  foreign  judicial  proceeding  con- 
cerning such  order  or  judgment  of  forfeiture, 
shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  in  a  proceed- 
ing brought  pursuant  to  this  section.  Such 
certified  order  or  judgment  of  forfeiture, 
when  admitted  into  evidence,  sfuiU  consti- 
tute probable  cause  that  the  property  forfeit- 
ed by  such  order  or  judgment  of  forfeiture  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section  and 
creates  a  rebuttable  presumption  of  Uie  for- 
feitability  of  such  property  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(4)  A  certified  order  or  judgment  of  con- 
viction by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
of  a  foreign  country  concerning  an  unlawful 
drug  activity  which  0ves  rise  to  forfeiture 
under  this  section  orid  any  certified  record- 
ings or  transcripts  of  testimony  taken  in  a 
foreign  judicial  proceeding  concerning  such 
order  or  judgment  of  conviction  shall  be  ad- 
missible in  evidence  in  a  proceeding  brought 
pursuant  to  this  sectioiL  Such  certified 
order  or  judgment  of  conviction,  when  ad- 
mitted into  evidence,  creates  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that  the  unlawful  drug  activity 
giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  section 
has  occurred. 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  construed 
as  limiting  the  admissibility  of  any  evidence 
otherwise  admissible,  nor  shall  they  limit 
the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
probable  cause  that  property  is  subject  to 
forfeiture  by  any  evidence  otherwise  admis- 
sible. 

"(k)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'Attorney  General'  meatu  the 

Attorney  Oeneral  or  his  delegate;  and 
"(2)  the  term  'Secretary  of  the  Treasury' 

meatu  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 

delegate. 

"B  982.  Crimimml  fwteUmrt 

"(a)  The  court,  in  imposing  sentence  on  a 
person  comHcted  of  an  offense  under  section 
1956  of  this  tiOe  shaU  order  that  the  person 
forfeit  to  t/ie  United  States  any  property, 
real  or  personal,  which  represents  the  gross 
receipts  the  person  obtained,  directly  or  in- 
directly, as  a  result  of  such  offense,  or  which 
is  traceable  to  such  gross  receipts. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsections  413  (c) 
and  (e)  through  (o)  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  853  (c)  and  (e)-(o))  shaU 
apply  to  property  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
this  section,  to  any  seizure  or  disposition 
thereof,  and  to  any  administrative  or  judi- 
cial proceeding  in  relation  thereto,  if  not  in- 
consistent with  this  section. ". 

(b)  The  chapter  antUysis  of  part  I  of  title 
It.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  for  chapter  45  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'4*.  FtrMtmre |»/» 
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TmS  V—rARMEKS  AND  RANCHKR8 
DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 
SKC  I0t.  KMUtanCY  DISASTEM  ASaOTAHCE. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provieion 
of  law,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  miake  emergency  disaster 
assUtance  available,  as  provided  in  this 
title,  to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  drou^ 
disaster  areas. 
SEC  St  Dsnsmom. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "drought  disaster  areas"  in- 
cludes  any  area  in  the  United  States  in 
which  farming  and  ranching  operations 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  a  drought  or 
excessively  hot  weatfier  disaster  such  that 
assistance  is  available  in  the  area  under 
subtitU  C  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  for  such  disaster 
and 

(2)  the  term  "livestock"  iruiludes  all  classes 
of  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine 

SSC  MJL  BMERGBNCY FEED  DONA'nONS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  available  to  farmers  end  ranchers  in 
each  drought  disaster  area,  at  no  cost,  sur- 
plus stocks  of  commodities  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (in  the  area  or 
in  Oie  State  in  which  the  area  is  located  or 
an  adjoining  State),  for  the  purpose  of.  and 
under  the  conditions  set  out  in,  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  such  com- 
modities available,  in  any  drought  disaster 
area  in  which  the  Secretary  determines  there 
is  a  critical  need  for  livestock  or  poultry 
feed,  in  amounts  necessary  to  preserve  live- 
stock herds  and  poultry  flocks  in  the  area. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  phrase 
"critical  need  for  livestock  or  poultry  feed" 
means  that  (A)  the  total  supply  of  feed 
grains  and  forage  available  to  livestock  and 
poultry  producers  in  the  area  involved  is  in- 
sufficient to  cover  the  combined  feed  needs 
of  such  producers  for  more  than  seventy-two 
hours  or  such  other  period,  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  reasonably  needed  for  supplies 
of  feed  to  arrive  in  the  area  for  commercial 
use  from  feed  surplus  areas,  whichever  is  a 
longer  period;  and  (B)  as  a  result  of  such  de- 
ficient supply  levels,  it  reasonably  can  be  ex- 
pected that,  witliout  the  assistance  made 
available  under  this  section,  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  the  area  will  suffer  significant 
losses  of  livestock  or  poultry  due  to  mortali- 
ty. 

(2)  Subject  to  section  8(b).  the  Secretary 
shall  cover  any  costs  involved  in  transport- 
ing such  surplus  commodities  to  the  drought 
disaster  area,  using  the  funds,  f acuities,  and 
authorities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  such  purposes. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  continue  to  make 
commodities  available  under  this  section 
until  there  no  longer  is  a  critical  need  for 
livestock  or  poultry  feed,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(4)  In  determining  the  feed  needs  of  pro- 
ducers in  an  area  and  the  amount  of  com- 
modities to  be  made  available  in  the  area 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shell  use 
the  regulations  issued  under  section  1105  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7 
C.F.R.  1475.S2(n)  and  147S.SS(f)(l))  and 
comparable  rules  for  poultry. 

(5)  Donations  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  during  the  period  beginning 
three  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  ending  March  31,  1987,  or  the  date, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  on  ichich  the 


emergency  created  by  the  drought,  excessively 
hot  weather  no  longer  exists,  whichever  is 
eariier. 

SEC  set.  EMEKGENCr  UVESTOCK  FEED  ASSISTANCE 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  x>rovision 
of  law: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
emergency  livestock  and  poultry  feed  assist- 
ance under  section  1105  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1977  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers in  drought  disaster  areas.  Reimburse- 
ment for  purchased  feed  provided  to  such 
farmers  and  ranchers  under  section  1105 
shall  be  made  in  kind,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 508(a)  of  this  Act,  using  surplus  stocks 
of  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Whenever,  under  any 
export  development  program  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  feed  grain  or 
other  commodity  used  for  animal  feed  is 
made  available  to  foreign  purchasers  at 
prices  less  than  the  average  domestic  market 
price  for  the  commodity,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  reimbursement  under  this 
paragraph  for  purchases  of  such  cominodity 
shall  be  made  at  a  level  in  excess  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  purchased  commodity 
if  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  net  cost  to  the 
producer  for  such  commodity  (taking  into 
account  the  reimbursement  under  this  para- 
graph) is  not  in  excess  of  the  average  price 
at  which  the  commodity  is  made  available 
to  foreign  purctiasers  under  such  export  de- 
velopment program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
permit  any  producer  of  the  1986  crop  of 
wtieat.  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  or  rice  (A) 
who  is  participating  in  the  program  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  for  such  crop, 
and  (B)  whose  farm  is  located  in  a  drought 
disaster  area,  to  devote  acreage  on  the  farm 
diverted  from  the  production  of  the  crop 
under  such  program  to  hay  or  grazing  with- 
out regard  to  limitations  on  when  liaying  or 
grazing  may  take  place  otherwise  imposed 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

(3)(A)  In  carrying  out  any  emergency  as- 
sistance program,  for  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  a  drought  disaster  area  under  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1974,  subject  to  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  President  shall  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricidture  to  implement  an  emer- 
gency hay  program  to  assist  such  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  obtaining  hay  to  feed  their 
livestock.  Under  such  program,  the  Secre- 
tary, subject  to  section  508(b).  shall  pay  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  transporting  hay  from 
areas  in  which  hay  is  in  plentiful  supply  to 
the  area  in  which  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  located. 

(B)  The  President  shall  take  the  action  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  only  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent that— 

(i)  as  a  result  of  the  drought  or  excessively 
hot  weather,  the  amount  of  hay  readily 
available  to  such  farmers  and  ranchers  at 
reasonable  prices  to  feed  their  livestock  is 
substantially  below  the  amount  normally 
available;  and 

(ii)  the  assistance  to  be  made  available 
under  paragraph  (1)  and  haying  or  grazing 
permitted  under  paragraph  (2)  together  will 
be  insufficient  to  pretrent  substantial  losses 
of  livestock  or  liquidation  of  herds  by  such 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  such  area. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  conditions  described  in 
cZaiuef  (i)  and  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (B)  exist 
for  each  drought  disaster  area,  and  if  sticA 
conditions  exist  to  report  to  the  President, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  after  reasotuMe  inter- 
vals of  time  thereafter. 


(D)  Prior  to  making  any  determination 
under  subparagraph  (B).  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  consult  with  the  Governor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (or  compa- 
rable  official)  of  the  State  involved,  and  give 
due  consideration  to  the  views  of  siuA  per- 
sons. 

(4)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  shall  become  ef- 
fective  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment; and  assistance  under  such  subsections 
shall  be  available  until  March  30.  1987.  or 
the  date,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  which  the  emergency  created 
by  the  drought  or  excessively  hot  weather  no 
longer  exists,  whichever  is  earlier. 

(b)  Effective  October  1.  1986,  section  1105 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2267)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  follovoing: 

"(h)  If— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes 
emergency  livestock  or  poultry  feed  assist- 
ance available  to  producer;  in  a  county 
under  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  or  comparable  law;  but 

"(2)  surplus  commodities  of  adequate  nu- 
tritive value  are  not  made  available  under 
such  program  for  distribution  to  such  pro- 
ducers toithin  ten  days  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  program  for  such  county, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  assistance  avail- 
able to  such  producers  under  this  section 
until  such  time  as  surplus  commodities  are 
made  available  under  the  announced  pro- 
gram.". 

SEC  SSi.  DISASTER  PA  YMENT  PROGRAM. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  disaster  payments  available,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  producer,  on  the  1986  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and 
soybeans  and  peanuts  under  sections 
107D(C)(2)(D),  10SC(C)(2)(D),  103A(c)(2)(D), 
101A(c)(2)(D),  and  201(k)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  respectively,  to  producers  locat- 
ed in  drought  disaster  areas. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
conditions  set  out  in  sections 
107D(c)(2)(D)(i).  105C(c)(2)(D)(i). 
103A(c)(2)(D)(i).  and  101A(c)(2)(D)(i)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  met 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  in  kind,  as  provided  in  section  508(a) 
of  this  Act.  using  surplus  stocks  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(d)  The  total  amount  of  in  kind  payments 
that  a  producer  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  the  producer's  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  and 
soybeans  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
an  amount  of  commodities  of  a  combined 
value  of  more  than  $100,000. 

SEC  set.  MILK  PROGRAM  PRODVCER  ASSESSMENTS. 

Noturithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law: 

(a)(1)  At  the  option  of  the  producer,  no  re- 
ductions in  the  price  received  by  producers 
for  milk  marketed  for  commercial  use  under 
section  201(d)(2)(A)  of  the  AgricuUural  Act 
of  1949  shall  be  made  on  milk  produaed  by 
producers  in  drought  disaster  areas  and 
marketed  for  commercial  use  during  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1986.  and 
ending  December  31,  1986. 

(2)  The  reductions  in  the  price  of  milk  re- 
quired under  section  10  of  the  Food  Security 
Improvements  Act  of  1987  shall  not  be  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  implementation  of 
the  temporary  prohibition  on  reduction  in 
the  price  of  milk  provided  for  under  para- 
graph (1). 


(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the 
price  received  by  producers  in  drouifiU  dis- 
aster areas  for  milk  produced  and  marketed 
by  such  producers  for  commercial  use  under 
section  201(d)(2)(A)  of  the  AgrieuUttral  Act 
of  1949  during  the  period  beginning  January 
1.  1987.  and  ending  September  30.  1997,  by 
an  amount  that  uHll  ensure  that,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
reductions  applicable  to  milk  of  nicft  pro- 
ducers for  the  period  beginning  October  1. 
1986,  and  ending  September  30.  1987.  wiU  be 
the  same  aggregate  amount  of  reductions 
that  woxdd  have  been  made  if  the  prohibi- 
tion on  reductions  under  subsection  (a)  had 
not  been  in  force. 

SEC  M7.  COST-SBAMING  FOR  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
MEASURES  AND  TIMBER  STAfID  RE- 
SEEDING  EXPENSES. 

Notvnthstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU 
make  available— 

(1)  cost-share  payments  under  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  to  producers  in 
drought  disaster  areas  for  conservation 
measures  designed  to  prevent  anticipated 
soil  erosion  due  to  loss  of  vegetatixx  cover: 
and 

(2)  cost-share  payments  under  the  forestry 
incentives  program  to  forest  landowners  in 
drought  disaster  areas  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  stands  of  pine  trees  lost  to  drought 
conditions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  share  not  less  than 
SO  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  measures  or  re- 
establishment  of  timber  stands;  and  such 
cost-share  payments  shall  be  made  in  kind, 
as  provided  in  section  508(a)  of  this  title, 
using  surplus  stocks  of  commodities  held  by 
the  Ormmodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(c)  Payments  made  under  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of, 
payments  made  under  the  SoU  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  or  the  Coopera- 
tive Forestry  Assistance  Act  of  1978  using 
funds  appropriated  for  such  purposes. 

(d)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  to  persons  in  drought  disas- 
ter areas  during  Die  period  beginning  fifteen 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  March  30. 1987. 

SEC  StS.  PAYMENTS. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law: 

(a)(1)  In  malcing  in-kind  payments  under 
section  504(a)(1),  505,  or  507,  or  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may— 

(A)  acquire  and  use  commodities  that  have 
been  pledged  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration as  security  for  price  support  loans 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  includ- 
ing loans  made  to  producers  under  section 
110  of  such  Act;  and 

(B)  use  other  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  in-kind  pay- 
ments by— 

(A)  if  requested  by  the  producer,  delivery 
of  the  commodity  to  the  producer  at  a  ware- 
house or  other  simUar  facility,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary:  or 

(B)(i)  the  transfer  of  negotiable  toarehouse 
receipts; 

(ii)  the  issuance  of  negotiable  certificates 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shaU  redeem  for  a  commodity  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary: 
or 

(Hi)  such  other  methods  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate  to  enable  the  pro- 
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ducer  to  rtceive  pavmenta  in  an  efficient, 
equitable,  and  expeditious  manner  to  at  to 
enture  that  the  producer  receive*  the  tame 
total  return  at  if  the  payments  had  been 
made  in  cash. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary,  to  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, shall  use  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion commodities  stored  in  storage  deficient 
areas  such  as  the  midwestem  United  States. 

(b)  Transportation  cost  payments  made 
under  section  S03(bJ(2)  or  S04(aH3)  of  this 
title  prior  to  October  I,  1986,  shall  be  made 
in  kind,  as  provided  in  sutuection  (a),  using 
surplus  stocks  of  commodities  held  try  the 
Commxklity  Credit  Corporation.  Such  pay- 
ments made  after  September  30,  1986,  may 
be  made  in  kind  or  in  cash.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  assist  recipients  of  in-kind 
payments  in  marketing  loarehou^e  receipts, 
certificates,  or  other  documents  representing 
such  in-kind  payments. 
ssc  sml  ck£d/t  forbearance. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  with  re- 
spect to  farm  borrou>ers  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  drought  disaster  conditions  in 
1986- 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  ex- 
ercise the  authority  provided  under  section 
331A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  and  iTistruct  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  defer  loan  repay- 
ments and  forgo  foreclosures  in  cases  where 
such  farm  borrowers  are  unable  to  make 
loan  payments  in  full  due  to  no  fault  of 
their  ovm;  and 

(2)  the  lending  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  commercial  lending  in- 
stitutions are  encouraged  insofar  as  practi- 
ctMe,  to  adopt  lenient  lending,  forbearance, 
and  foreclosure  policies,  and  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  participate  and  cooper- 
ate with  Federal  and  State  lenders  in  assist- 
ance programs,  utith  respect  to  such  borrow- 
ers who  are  under  financial  stress  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

SSC  iU.  COOKDINATION  OF  ASSISTANCE  EFFORTS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  provision  of  Federal  assistance 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  in  drought  disaster 
areas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
take  steps  immediately  to — 

(1)  establish  an  overall  coordinating 
mechanism  unthin  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  ensure  that  the  assistance  provid- 
ed by  each  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  is  coordinated  vrith,  and  comple- 
ments, the  assistance  provided  by  other 
agencies; 

(2)  ensure  that  government  and  voluntary 
agencies,  and  the  farmers  and  ranchers,  in 
each  drought  disaster  area  are  provided  a 
tinifie  contact  person  or  unit  for  Federal  as- 
sistance, and  that  a  similar  such  Federal 
contact  person  or  unit  is  provided  for  gov- 
ernment arul  voluntary  agencies,  farmers 
and  ranchers,  and  other  persons  outside 
drought  disaster  areas  who  wish  to  contrith 
ute  additional  assistance  to  drought  disas- 
ter areas:  and 

(3)  consult  with  the  Qovemors,  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  (or  comparatOe  officials  J,  and 
the  State  disaster  relief  agency  in  each  State 
in  whidi  a  drought  disaster  area  is  located 
on  the  disaster  assistance  needs  of  farmers 
and  ranchers  located  in  the  State. 

SEC.  ill.  ASSISTANCE  UNDER  DISASTER  REUEF  ACT. 

TitU  IV  Of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974 

(42    U.S.C.    5121   et  seq.)   is   amended   by 

adding  at  the  end  the  fiMowing  new  section: 

"mtERAL  SHAXS  or  ASSISTAMCS 

"Sxc.  420.  (a)(1)  The  Federal  share  of  as- 
sistance under  section  402  or  403  of  this 
Act- 


"(A)  shaU  be  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
actual  cost  of  providing  assistance  under 
such  section,  and 

"(B)  sliall  be  made  only  on  condition  that 
the  remaining  portion  of  such  cost  is  paid 
from  funds  made  available  by  a  Slate  or 
local  government 

"(2)  Where  a  State  or  local  government  is 
unable  immediately  to  pay  its  share  the 
President  is  authorized  to  advance  to  such 
government  such  25  percent  share,  and  any 
such  advance  stiaU  be  repaid  to  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  OMistance  under 
sections  404,  407,  and  413  shall  be  equal  to 
100  percent  of  Vie  actual  cost  of  providing 
assistance  under  sjich  sections. 

"(c)  No  State  shall  be  ruled  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive assistance  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b>  of  this  section  by  virtue  of  an  arithmetic 
formula  based  on  income  or  population  if 
such  State  has  qualified  for  Federal  disaster 
assistance  within  the  past  twenty-four 
months. ". 

TmE  Vt—MISCELLANEOVS  PROVISIONS 
SBC  —I.  ADVANCE  DEFICIENCY  PA  YMENTS. 

Notvntlistanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance loith  ttie  criteria  in  section  107C  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949.  maJce  advance 
deficiency  payments  available  for  the  1987 
cropr,  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice:  Provided.  That  the  percentage  of 
the  projected  payment  rate  used  in  comput- 
ing such  payments  shaU  not  be  less  than  (1) 
40  percent  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  or  (2)  30  percent  in  the  case  of  rice 
and  upland  cotton. 
SEC  Stt  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  SAFETY. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  safe  and  efficient  air  transportation  is 
essential  to  the  flow  of  interstate  commerce 
in  this  Nation; 

(2)  airline  traffic  is  estirnated  to  increase 
to  a  record  400,000,000  passengers  aboard 
United  States  commercial  aircraft  in  1986 
and  the  number  of  aircraft  operations  is 
projected  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration to  increase  by  46  percent  through  the 
coming  decade; 

(3)  recent  studies  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  and  the  (Seneral  Ac- 
counting Office  have  indicated  serious  con- 
cerns with  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion's safety-related  air  traffic  control  and 
aircraft  inspection  and  surveillance  pro- 
grams, particularly  with  respect  to  ttie  need 
for  additional  trained  and  experienced  per- 
sonnel; 

(4)  the  effect  of  air  traffic  controller  staff- 
ing shortages,  increased  numbers  of  aircraft 
operations,  and  delays  in  the  installation  of 
automated  systems  has  been  a  reduction  in 
aviation  safety,  as  evidenced  by  a  record 
number  of  near-misses  between  aircraft,  in- 
cluding fourteen  near-misses  recorded  thus 
far  this  year  at  Chicago  O'Hare  Airport,  the 
Nation 's  busiest  airport;  and 

(5)  the  growth  of  the  United  States  com- 
T/tercial  airiine  industry  since  deregulation 
and  the  inability  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration to  impose  and  enforce  compli- 
ance of  airline  industry  standards  for  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  have  further  di- 
minis/ied  the  margin  of  aviation  safety. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation— 

(1)  should  undertake  immediate  action  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  Nation's  air  trans- 
portation system  by  increasing  ttie  number 
of  qualified  air  traffic  controllers  and  super- 
visors to  a  minimum  level  of  sixteen  thou- 


sand two  hundred  and  fifty,  consistent  with 
the  num^r  employed  prior  to  1981; 

(2)  should  undertake  immediate  action  to 
ensure  the  safe  operation  of  aircraft  by  ex- 
panding further  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration's workforce  for  inspection  and 
enforcement  of  aircraft  operations,  Tnainte- 
nance  and  reporting  procedures; 

(3)  should  consider,  if  necessary,  restrict- 
ing air  traffic  under  Oie  control  of  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  at  certain  air- 
ports, or  limiting  Uie  certification  of  new 
airlines,  if  such  actions  would  improve 
aviation  safety;  and 

(4)  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which  this 
joint  resolution  is  enacted  regarding  what 
action  wUl  be  undertaken  to  achieve  in- 
creased air  traffic  safety  staffing  levels,  the 
proposed  timeframe  for  completing  such  ac- 
tions, and  any  required  additional  funding 
which  Die  Secretary  considers  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  action. 

SEC  «M  REPEAL  OF  THE  WINDFAU  PROFIT  TAX. 

(a)  In  QENi:RAL.—Chapter  45  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  i/nnd- 
fall  profit  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil)  is 
hereby  repealed 

(b)  Effscttve  Date.— The  repeal  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  oil  removed 
from  the  premises  after  October  1,  1987. 

(c)  Provided  further.  That  reports  or  fil- 
ings required  under  chapter  <S  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  on  domestic  crude  oil  for  oil 
removed  from  the  premises  after  the  date  of 
enactment  shall  not  be  required  as  provided 
in  the  Act  from  and  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  unless  and  until  the  well- 
head price  of  domestic  crude  oil  reaches  or 
exceeds  Uie  tier  one  base  price  as  defined  in 
the  Crude  OH  WindfaU  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980. 

SEC  «M.  POINT  OF  ORDER. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  310(f)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUotoing  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  Die  Senate  to 
consider  any  resolution  proiHding  for  the 
adjournment  sine  die  of  either  House  unless 
action  has  been  completed  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  301(a)  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such  year, 
and  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution,  or 
both,  is  required  to  be  reported  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  for  such  fiscal  year, 
unless  Die  Congress  has  completed  action  on 
that  bill  or  resolution,  or  botti. ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  tfie  enactment  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution. 

SEC.  tSS.  REMOVAL  OF  THREE  PERCENT  THRESHOLD 
FOR  COST-OF-UVINC  ADJUSTMENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Cost-of-Living  Adjustment 
Reform  Act  of  1986". 

(b)  In  General.— 

(1)  Section  215(i)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "is  3  percent 
or  more"  in  paragraph  (t)(B)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "is  greater  than  zero". 

(2)  Section  215(i)(l)(B)  of  such  Act,  as  in 
effect  in  December  1978  and  applied  in  cer- 
tain cases  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
as  in  effect  after  December  1978,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "exceeds,  by  not  less  than  3 
per  centum,  such  Index"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "exceeds  such  Index". 


(3)  Section  215(i)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  U 
amended^ 

(A)  by  striking  out  clause  (i)  and  redesig- 
nating clauses  ^ii^  and  (Hi)  as  clauses  (i) 
and  (it),  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "under  clause  (ii)"  in 
clause  (ii)  as  so  redesignated  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "under  clause  (i)". 

(4)  Section  215(i)(2)(C)  of  such  Act,  as  in 
effect  in  December  1978  aTid  applied  in  cer- 
tain cases  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
as  in  effect  after  December  1978,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  (i)  and  by  striking  out 
"(ii)". 

(5)  Section  215(i)(4)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "and  by  the  Cost-of-Living 
Adjustment  Reform  Act  of  1986"  after 
"Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983". 

(6)  Section  215(i)(5)(AKi)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "because  the  wage 
percentage  increase  was  less  than  3  percent" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "because  there 
was  no  xoage  percentage  increase  greater 
than  2ero". 

(c)  EmcnvE  Date.— 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  cost-of- 
living  increases  determined  in  1986  and  all 
subsequent  years. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  sliall  apply  with 
respect  to  months  beginning  after  September 
1986. 

SEC  Mt  INDIAN  nSHING  RIGHTS. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

(1)  income  derived  by  an  Indian  from  fish- 
ing, whether  for  commercial  or  subsistence 
purposes,  shall  not  be  subject  to,  or  taken 
into  account  in  determining,  any  income 
tax  imposed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  by  any  other  provision  of  Federal 
law,  or  by  any  law  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  and 

(2)  any  activities  conducted  by  any 
Indian  in  connection  with  fishing  stiall  not 
be  subject  to  any  tax  imposed  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  by  any  other  Fed- 
eral law,  or  by  any  law  of  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  Stale. 

if  the  rights  of  such  Indian  to  fish  are  pro- 
vided for,  or  secured  l>y,  any  treaty  or  other 
provision  of  Federal  law,  regardless  of 
whether  such  rights  are  limited  to  subsist- 
ence or  commercial  fishing. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Federal  law  that  may  be  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
unless  such  subsequent  prox)ision  of  Federal 
law  specifically  cites  this  section. 

SEC  t»T.  FOOD  BANK  SPECIAL  NUTRITION  PROJECTS. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  211(d)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1980  (7  U.S.C.  4004(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  progress  report 
on  July  1,  1983,  and  a  final  report  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"an  annual  report". 

SEC  ttS.  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PROP- 
ERTY FOR  VICTIMS  OP  NATURAL  DISAS- 
TERS, 
(a)  In  Qenkbau— Subsection  (e)  of  section 
170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  contrilmtions  of  ordinary  income 
and  capital  gain  property)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  Die  following  new 
paragraph: 
"(6)  Special  rule  for  cotmuBurroNs  ofao- 

RJCULTURAL  PRODUCTS  FOR  VKTIMS  OF  NATURAL 
DISASTKXS.— 

"(A)  In  OMHERAU-For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph,  a  qualified  contribution  means  a 


charitable  contritmtion  of  an  agricultural 
product  try  a  taxpayer  toAo  produced  such 
agricultural  product,  if  such  taxpayer  is  ac- 
tively and  regularly  engaged  in  the  trade  or 
Irusiness  of  farming,  but  only  if— 

"(i)  the  donee  is  a  State,  political  stJtdivi- 
sion  of  a  State,  or  an  agency  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision, 

"(ii)  the  agricultural  product  is  to  be  used 
by  the  donee  uHthin  the  3-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  such  contribu- 
tion is  made  for  the  care  of  individuals  who 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  a  drought, 
flood  or  other  major  natural  disaster  that 
occurred  during  the  6-month  period  ending 
on  such  date, 

"(Hi)  the  agricultural  product  is  not  trans- 
ferred by  the  donee  in  exchange  for  money, 
other  property,  or  services, 

"(iv)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  donee 
a  written  statement  certifying  that  the 
donee's  use  and  disposition  of  Uie  agricul- 
tural product  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  clauses  (ii)  and  (Hi),  and 

"(v)  in  the  case  in  which  the  agricultural 
product  is  subject  to  regulation  under  the 
Federal  Food  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  such 
product  fully  satisfies  the  applicable  re- 
quirements of  such  Act  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  for  180  days  before  the 
date  of  contribution. 

"(B)  Amount  or  deduction.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  sxtbsec- 
tion,  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  qualified  con- 
triltution  (as  defined  in  subparagraph  (A)) 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  wholesale 
market  value  of  the  agricultural  product  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  costs  or  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  production  of  such 
product  and  for  which  a  deduction  has  been 
taken  l>y  the  taxpayer. 

"(C)  DEFiNmoNS.-For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph — 

"(i)  Fair  market  value.— The  term  fair 
market  value'  means,  vHth  respect  to  any  ag- 
ricultural product,  the  totoest  wholesale 
market  price  for  such  product  in  the  region- 
al market  nearest  the  taxpayer  during  the 
month  in  which  the  contribution  is  made. 

"(ii)  Aoricultural  product.— The  term 
'agricultural  product'  means  any  hay,  feed 
crop,  livestock,  poultry,  or  product  thereof, 
which  is  not  sutiject  to  any  excise  tax  im- 
posed under  chapters  51  and  52. ". 

(b)  EmcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  contributions  made  after  June  30,  1986, 
in  taxable  years  ending  after  June  30,  1986. 
SEC  Its.  denial  of  certain  tax  benefits  with 

RESPECT  TO  ACTIVITIES  IN  CERTAIN 
FOREIGN  COUNTIUBS 

(a)  Denial  or  Foreion  Tax  CitEDrr.— Sec- 
tion 901  (relating  to  taxes  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  of  possessions  of  the  United  States) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (i) 
as  sut>section  (j)  and  by  inserting  after  si^ 
section  (h)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(i)  Denial  or  Foreion  Tax  Credit,  Etc 
With  Rmspect  to  Certain  Foreion  Coun- 
tries.— 

"(1)  In  aENEiuL.—Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part— 

"(A)  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  income,  war  profits,  or 
excess  profits  taxes  paid  or  accrued  (or 
deemed  paid  under  section  902  or  960) 
during  the  taxable  year  to  any  country  to 
which  this  sul>section  applies,  and 

"(B)  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section 
904  and  sections  902  and  960  shall  b«  ap- 
plied separately  with  respect  to  income  for 
such  taxable  year  from  sources  within  any 
country  so  identified 


"(2)  COUNTBOS  to  which  SUBSXCTTON  AP- 
PLIES.— 

"(A)  In  aKNKRAL.—TMa  subsection  shaU 
apply  to  any  foreign  country— 

"(i)  the  government  of  whicft  the  United 
States  does  not  recogniz%  unless  suA  gov- 
ernment is  otherwise  eligiMe  to  pur^iate  de- 
fense articles  or  services  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act, 

"(ii)  with  respect  to  which  the  United 
States  has  severed  diplomatic  relations, 

"(Hi)  with  respect  to  which  the  United 
States  has  not  severed  diplomatic  relations 
but  does  not  conduct  such  relations,  or 

"(iv)  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has,  pur- 
suant to  section  6(j)  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979,  as  amended  designated 
as  a  foreign  country  which  repeatedly  pro- 
vides support  for  acts  of  international  ter- 
rorisms. 

"(B)  Period  roR  which  subsection  ap- 
plies.—This  subsection  shall  apply  to  any 
foreign  country  described  in  tubparxxgraph 
(A)  during  the  period— 

"(i)  beginning  on  the  later  of— 

"(I)  January  1,  1987,  or 

"(II)  6  months  after  such  country  becomes 
a  country  described  in  subparagraph  (A), 
and 

"(ii)  ending  on  the  date  the  Secretary  of 
State  certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury that  suc/i  country  is  no  longer  described 
in  subparagraph  (A). 

"(3)  Part-year  rule.— If  this  subsection 
applies  to  any  foreign  country  for  any 
period  less  than  an  entire  taxable  year, 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  applied  by  taking 
into  account  only  that  proportion  of  the 
taxes  and  income  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
for  the  taxable  year  as  the  portion  of  the  tax- 
able year  which  includes  such  period  bears 
to  the  entire  taxable  year. ". 

(b)  Denial  or  Deterral  or  iNcostE.- 

(1)  General  rule.— Section  952(a)  (defin- 
ing subpart  F  income)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3), 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
and",  and  by  inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  income  of  such  corporation  de- 
rived from  any  foreign  country  during  any 
period  during  which  section  904(i)  applies 
to  such  foreign  country. ". 

(2)  Income  derived  rROM  roREioN  coun- 
try.—Section  952  (defining  subpart  F 
income)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Income  Derived  From  Foreion  Coun- 
try.—The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)(5),  including  regulations  which  treat 
income  paid  through  1  or  more  entities  as 
derived  from  a  foreign  country  to  which  sec- 
tion 904(i)  applies  if  such  income  voas,  with- 
out regard  to  such  entities,  derived  from 
such  country. ". 

(c)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1987. 

SEC  §1*.  DISAPPROVAL  OF  ACTION  OF  THE  DOJIUCT 
OF  COLUMBIA  COUNCIL 

The  Congreu  disapproves  of  the  action  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  described 
as  follows:  The  Prohibition  of  Discrimina- 
tion in  the  Provision  of  Insurance  Act  of 
1986  (DC.  Law  6-170);  and  notwittistand- 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law,  D.C.  Law  6- 
170  shall  be  nuU  and  void  effective  from 
June  6, 1986. 
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8SC    til.    HOOmCATION    OF    SCHEDVLB    VNDER 
'FALLSACK' FKOCEDVKS. 
(a)  In  QXMEXAL.— 

lit  SeetUm  274  of  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
922)  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  <f) 
and  redesignating  sul)aections  (g)  and  fhJ  as 
subsections  (f)  and  <g),  respectively. 

(2)  Part  E  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  section  27S  as  section  276 
and  inserting  after  section  274  the  foUoxoing 
new  section: 

"SEC   m   ALTEMNATIVE  SEQVESTKATtOS  PROCE- 
DVMES. 

"(aJ  Reports  to  Jooit  CoiaiirrKS.—ln  the 
event  that  any  of  the  reporting  procedures 
described  in  section  2S1  are  invalidated, 
then  any  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
under  subsection  (b)  or  <c><2)  of  section  251 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Speaker')  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  who  shall  refer  the  report  to 
the  Temporary  Joint  Committee  on  Deficit 
Reduction  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c). 

"(b)  Estabushmemt  of  Temporary  Joint 
Commtttek.— 

"(1)  Upon  the  invalidation  of  any  such 
procedure,  there  is  established  a  Temporary 
Joint  Committee  on  Deficit  Reduction  (in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Joint  Com- 
mittee'), composed  of  the  entire  membership 
Of  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
The  Chairmen  of  such  committees  shall  act 
as  Co-Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

"(2)  Actions  taken  by  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  representing  each  House. 

"(3)  The  purposes  of  the  Joint  Committee 
are  to  receive  any  report  referred  to  it  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (3)  or  (7)  of  subsection  (c) 
and  to  report  (with  respect  to  each  such 
report)  a  joint  resolution  under  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (d). 

"(c)  Alternattvk  Schedule.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  in 
the  event  that  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
General  for  a  fiscal  year  are  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Speaker  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  the  Directors  shall  transmit  the  report 
under  section  251(a)(2)  for  such  fiscal  year 
to  the  Comptroller  General  on  August  20  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  fiscal  year 
begins  (as  provided  in  such  section), 

"(2)  the  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit the  report  under  section  25 Kb)  for  such 
fiscal  year  to  the  Speaker  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  on  August  25  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  fiscal  year  l>egins  (as  pro- 
vided in  such  section); 

"(3)  the  Speaker  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  refer  the  report  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  under  section  251(b)  to  the  Joint 
Committee— 

"(A)  on  August  25  of  the  calendar  year  in 
whi^  the  fiscal  year  begins,  or 

"(B)  if  August  25  of  such  year  falls  during 
an  adiowiiment  of  the  Congress  for  a  period 
of  more  than  three  days,  on  the  day  after  the 
Uut  daw  on  which  either  House  of  the  Con- 
greu  stands  adjourned  pursuant  to  the  con- 
current resolution  providing  for  such  ad- 
journment; 

"(4)  the  President  shall  issue  an  initial 
order  under  section  252(a)  for  the  fiscal  year 
after  a  joint  resolution  reported  pursuant  to 
ntteecHon  (d)<l)  becomes  law  and  iKfore  the 
later  of— 

"(A)  September  2  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  fiscal  year  begins,  or 


"(B)  tv>o  calendar  days  after  the  day  on 
which  the  joint  resolution  t>ecomes  law; 

"(5)  the  Directors  shall  transmit  the  report 
under  section  251  (c)(1)  for  such  fiscal  year 
to  ihe  Comptroller  General  on  the  second 
calendar  day  of  the  fiscal  year; 

"(6)  the  Comptroller  General  shall  trans- 
mit the  report  under  section  251(c)(2)  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  on  the  third  calen- 
dar day  of  such  fiscal  year; 

"(7)  the  Speaker  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  refer  the  report  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  under  section  251(c)(2)  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  third  calendar  day 
of  such  fiscal  year;  and 

"(8)  the  President  shall  issue  a  final  order 
under  section  252(b)  for  the  fiscal  year 
iDithin  one  calendar  day  after  a  joint  resolu- 
tion reported  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)(2) 
becomes  law. 

"(d)  Joint  Resolution.- 

"(1)  Not  later  than  two  calendar  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Speaker  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  refer  a  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  under  section  251(b)  to 
the  Joint  Committee  (pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)(3)  of  this  section),  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  report  a  joint  resolution  certify- 
ing the  contents  of  the  report 

"(2)  Not  later  than  one  calendar  day  after 
the  date  on  which  the  Speaker  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  refer  a  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  under  section  251(c)(2) 
to  the  Joint  Committee  (pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)(7)  of  this  section),  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  report  a  joint  resolution  certify- 
ing the  contents  of  the  report 

"(3)(A)  In  the  event  that  any  of  the  report- 
ing procedures  described  in  section  251  are 
invalidated,  the  Joint  Committee  may 
report  a  joint  resolution  affirming  as  law 
any  order  issued  by  the  President  under  sec- 
lion  252  that  was  rendered  invalid  by  the  in- 
validation of  such  procedures. 

"(B)  Any  joint  resolution  reported  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  shall  provide  that— 

"(i)  the  order  is  a/firmed  as  of  the  date  on 
which  the  order  was  issued,  and 

"(ii)  the  joint  resolution  affirming  the 
order  does  not  supersede  any  laws  enacted 
after  the  date  on  which  the  order  u>as  issued 
and  t>efore  the  date  on  which  the  joint  reso- 
lution becomes  law. 

"(e)  Procedures  for  Consideration  of 
Jonrr  Resol  ution.  — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  provisions  of  section  254(a)(4)  shall 
apply  to  consideration  of  a  joint  resolution 
reported  pursuant  to  sul>section  (d). 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  any  joint  resolution 
reported  pursuant  to  subsection  (d),  debate 
in  each  House  of  the  Congress  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  two  hours. 

"(B)(i)  In  the  case  of  a  joint  resolution  re- 
ported to  a  House  of  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (d),  a 
vote  on  final  passage  shall  be  taken  try  such 
House  on  or  before  the  second  calendar  day 
of  session  after  the  date  on  which  the  joint 
resolution  is  reported  to  that  House 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  joint  resolution  re- 
ported to  a  House  of  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d),  a  vote  on 
final  passage  shall  be  taken  by  such  House 
within  one  calendar  day  after  the  date  on 
which  the  joint  resolution  is  reported  to  that 
House. 

"(f)    DtSCHARQE    OF    JOtNT    RESOLUTIONS.— 

Any  joint  resolution  of  the  type  descrH>ed  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (d)  that  is 
introduced  in  either  House  of  the  Congreu 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee.  If 
the  Joint  Committee  fails  to  report  a  joint 


resolution  under  such  panvmp/i  by  the  req- 
uisite date,  any  joint  resolution  referred  to 
the  Joint  Committee  pursuant  to  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  automatically  dis- 
charged to  the  House  in  which  it  was  intro- 
duced and  shall  be  placed  upon  the  appro- 
priate calendar. 

"(g)  Effect  of  Enactment  of  Joint  Reso- 
lution.—Upon  the  enactment  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sul>sec- 
tion  (d),  such  joint  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  report  received  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)(2)  of 
section  251  (whichever  is  applicable). 

"(h)  Dates  for  Submission  of  Reports  and 
Issuance  or  Orders.— The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 251(e)  shall  apply  to  reports  submitted 
and  orders  issued  in  accordance  unth  this 
section. ". 

(3)  The  table  of  contents  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 200(b)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (2 
U.S.C.  901  note)  is  amended  by  striking  the 
item  relating  to  section  275  and  inserting  in 
lieu  Uiereof  the  following  new  items: 

"Sec  275.  Alternative  seguestration  proce- 
dures. 
"Sec.  276.  Effective  dates.". 

(b)    Effective    Date.— The    amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  become  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution. 
SEC  $it  uranium  enrichment  criteria. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  161 
V.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  the  Con- 
gress disapproves  the  uranium  enrichment 
criteria  submitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
such  section  on  July  24,  1986.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  stuill  not  imjUe- 
ment  the  uranium  enrichment  criteria  as 
sutnnitted  to  the  Congress. 

8SC  lit.  COST-OF-UVING  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  CERTAIN 
FEDERAL  RENEFTTS. 

(a)  In  General.— Benefits  which  are  pay- 
able in  calendar  year  1987.  1988,  1989,  1990, 
or  1991,  under  programs  listed  in  section 
257(1)(A)  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emer- 
gency Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985  (Public 
Law  99-1771,  including  any  cost-of-living 
adjustment  in  such  benefits,  shall  not  be 
subject  to  modification,  suspension,  or  re- 
duction in  such  calendar  year  pursuant  to  a 
Presidential  order  issued  under  such  Act 

(b)  DEFiNmoN.—For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "cost-of-living  adjustment" 
means  any  increase  or  change  in  the 
amount  of  a  bertefit  or  in  standards  relating 
to  such  benefit  under  any  provision  of  Fed- 
eral law  which  reguires  such  increase  or 
change  as  a  result  of  any  change  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  (or  any  component  there- 
of) or  any  other  index  which  measures  costs, 
prices,  or  wages. 

SEC  $14.  UMITATION  ON  RECOMMENDED  INCREASES 
IN  THE  PURUC  DEBT  UMIT. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  1105(c)  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "The  President"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  President", 

(2)  by  inserting  "(other  than  action  that 
would  require  an  increase  in  the  borrowing 
authority  or  an  increase  in  the  limit  im- 
posed by  section  3101(b)  of  this  title  by  more 
than  the  maximum  deficit  amount  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  submit- 
ted)" after  "action"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears, and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph' 


"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "maximum  deficit  amount'  means  with 
respect  to  a  fiscal  year— 

"(A)  the  maximum  deficit  amount  deter- 
mined for  that  fiscal  year  under  section  3(7) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1991,  zero. ". 

(b)  AppucATiON.—The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1987. 

SEC  IIS.  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABIL- 
ITY FUND. 

(a)  Investment  and  Restoration  of  the 
Fund.— Section  8348  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(j)(l)  NotiDithstanding  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  suspend  additional  investment  of 
amounts  in  the  Fund  if  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
does  not  exceed  the  public  debt  limit 

"(2)  Any  amounts  in  the  Fund  which 
solely  l)y  reason  of  the  public  debt  limit,  are 
not  invested  shall  be  invested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  soon  as  such  invest- 
ments can  Ik  made  vrithout  exceeding  the 
public  debt  limit 

"(3)  Upon  expiration  of  the  debt  issuance 
suspension  period,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  immediately  issue  to  the 
Fund  obligations  under  chapter  31  of  title  31 
that  (notwithstanding  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section)  bear  such  interest  rates  and  maturi- 
ty dates  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  that, 
after  such  obligations  are  issued,  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Fund  will  replicate  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  the  obligations  that 
would  be  held  by  the  Fund  if  the  debt  issu- 
ance suspension  period  had  not  occurred. 

"(4)  On  the  first  normal  interest  payment 
date  after  the  expiration  of  any  debt  issu- 
ance suspension  period,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  Fund,  from 
amounts  in  the  general  fund  of  Uie  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, an  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  equal  to  the  excess  of— 

"(A)  the  net  amount  of  interest  that  would 
have  been  earned  try  the  Fund  during  such 
debt  issuance  suspension  period  if— 

"(i)  amounts  in  the  Fund  that  were  not  in- 
vested during  such  debt  issuance  suspension 
period  solely  by  reason  of  the  public  debt 
limit  had  been  invested,  artd 

"(ii)  redemptions  and  disinvestments  with 
respect  to  the  Fund  which  occurred  during 
such  debt  issuance  suspension  period  solely 
by  reason  of  the  public  debt  limit  had  not 
occurred,  over 

"(B)  the  net  amount  of  interest  actually 
earned  by  the  Fund  during  such  debt  issu- 
ance suspension  period. 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  this  sul>section  arid 
subsections  (k)  and  (I)  of  this  section— 

"(A)  the  term  'public  debt  limit'  means  the 
limitation  imposed  by  section  3101(b)  of 
Htle  31;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'debt  issuance  suspension 
period'  means  any  period  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determines  that  the 
issuance  of  obligations  of  the  United  States 
sufficient  to  orderly  conduct  the  financial 
operations  of  the  United  States  may  not  be 
made  without  exceeding  the  public  debt 
limit". 

fb)  Sales  and  Redemptions  by  the  Fund.— 
Section  8348  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  subsection  (a),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fitUowing 
new  subsection- 

"(k)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  sell 
or  redeem  securities,  obligations,  or  other 


invested  assets  of  the  Fund  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  Fund  to  make  payments 
authorized  by  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter or  chapter  84  of  this  title  or  related 
provisions  of  law.  If  the  Fund  holds  any 
amounts  which  by  reason  of  the  public  debt 
limit,  are  not  invested,  the  Secretary  may 
nevertheless  malce  such  sales  and  redemp- 
tions if,  and  only  to  the  extent,  necessary  to 
ensure  that  such  payments  are  made  in  a 
timely  manner. ". 

(c)  Reports  Reoardino  the  Operation  and 
Status  of  the  Fund.— Section  8348  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b),  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(l)(l)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  operation  and 
status  of  the  Fund  during  each  debt  issuance 
suspension  period  for  which  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  take  action  under  paragraph  (3) 
or  (4)  of  subsection  (j)  of  this  section.  The 
report  shall  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  expiration  of  such  period,  but  not 
later  than  the  date  that  is  30  days  after  the 
first  normal  interest  payment  date  occur- 
ring after  the  expiration  of  such  period.  The 
Secretary  shall  concurrently  transmit  a  copy 
of  such  report  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury determines  that,  by  reason  of  the  public 
debt  limit,  the  Secretary  vnll  be  unable  to 
fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
immediately  notify  Congress  of  the  determi- 
nation. The  notification  shall  be  made  in 
writing. ". 
SEC  III  transporting  of  hay. 

NotiDithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  re- 
imburse farmers  or  ranchers  for  the  cost  in- 
curred by  such  farmers  or  ranchers  for 
transporting  hay  during  the  period  July  1, 
1985,  to  June  1,  1986,  as  a  result  of  a  natural 
disaster  caused  by  flood,  excessive  moisture, 
or  drought; 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  such 
farmers  or  ranchers  in  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
transportation  (Imt  not  to  exceed  tSO  per 
ton); 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  provi- 
sioru  of  this  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

SBC  117.  projected  PA  YMENT  RA  TS. 

Section  22(b)(1)  of  Public  Law  99-349  U 
amended  by  deleting  "40  percent  of  the  pro- 
jected payment  rate"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "100  percent  of  the  projected  pay- 
ment rate". 

SEC  IIS.  DEFER  LOAN  RBPA  YMBNTS  AND  FORECLO- 
SURES 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  with  re- 
spect to  farm  and  ranch  borrowers  who  were 
adversely  affected  by  drought  disaster  in 
1985  or  flood  disaster  in  1985  and  1986— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  ex- 
ercise the  authority  provided  under  section 
331A  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  and  instruct  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  defer  loan  repay- 
ments and  forgo  foreclosures  in  cases  where 
such  farm  and  ranch  borrowers  are  unable 
to  make  loan  payments  in  full  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own;  and 

(2)  the  lending  institutions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  System  and  commercial  lending  in- 
stitutions are  encouraged,  insofar  as  practi- 
cable, to  adopt  lenient  lending,  forbearance, 
and  foreclosure  policies,  and  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible  participate  and  cooper- 


ate with  Federal  and  State  lenders  in  aiaitt- 
ance  programs,  with  respect  to  such  borrow- 
ers who  are  under  financial  streu  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  oum. 

SBC  III.  soybean  price  SUPPORT. 

The  Senate  finds  that 

(a)  Soybean  production  and  processing 
are  two  of  the  fastest  growing  sectors  in  ag- 
riculture, with  production  having  increased 
seven  fold  over  the  last  thirty  years; 

(b)  Soybeans  rank  number  two  in  value  in 
the  United  States  for  aU  crops  grown,  and 
nearly  50  percent  of  all  soybeans  grown  in 
the  United  States  are  produced  on  farms 
harvesting  50  acres  or  less; 

(c)  One-fifth  of  aU  United  States  cropland 
is  planted  to  soybeans,  and  soybeans  ac- 
count for  over  30  percent  of  all  land  in  pro- 
duction in  Appalachia,  over  40  percent  in 
the  southeast,  and  over  50  percent  in  the 
delta  States; 

(d)  The  United  States  is  the  leading  ex- 
porter of  soyl>eans,  exporting  over  40  percent 
of  the  soyl>ean  crop  each  year,  and  over  IS 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  United  States  ag- 
ricultural exports  is  due  to  the  sale  of  soy- 
beans, oil,  and  meal; 

(e)  It  is  widely  speculated  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  vrill  announce  a  new  for- 
mula price  support  loan  of  t4. 77  per  tmshel 
for  soybeans  in  August  1986,  and  that  re- 
quired budget  cuts  could  push  actual  loan 
prices  lower  for  1987  soybeans; 

(f)  Trading  of  soybeans  is  currently  hover- 
ing near  the  t5.02  loan  rate,  USDA  soybean 
acreage  figures  for  1986  were  higher  than 
predicted  by  trade  analysts  thus  putting  fur- 
ther pressure  on  prices,  and  export  sales  are 
slow  toith  foreign  buyers  anticipating  lower 
soyi>ean  prices  toith  the  expected  lowering  of 
the  loan  rate; 

(g)  United  States  soyl>ean  stocks  are  likely 
to  remain  near  the  1985-1986  record  level  of 
14.000,000  metric  tons  (515,000,000  busheU) 
and  world  soybean  stocks  are  forecast  to 
reach  a  record  23,000,000  metric  tons,  and 
the  anticipation  of  contintted  large  supplies 
led  the  Secretary  to  announce  a  12-month 
extension  of  1985  price  support  loans  in 
order  to  encourage  continued  on-farm  stor- 
age, thereby  relieving  pressure  on  commer- 
cial storage; 

(h)  Although  world  soybean  exports  are 
forecast  to  show  a  slight  gain.  United  States 
soybean  exports  are  forecast  to  remain  near 
current  levels  during  1986-1987,  and  Brazil 
and  Paraguay  are  expected  to  capture  the 
small  amount  of  projected  gain; 

(i)  Although  drought  conditions  affect 
areas  of  the  South,  currently  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  soybean  produc- 
tion lies  within  the  drought  area,  and  this 
has  no  significant  impact  on  prices; 

(j)  Soybeans  are  an  important  crop  grown 
on  550,000  farms  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
drop  in  prices,  whether  brought  on  try  higher 
than  expected  production,  level  exports 
sales,  a  decrease  in  the  loan  rate,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  these,  will  have  a  serious  negative 
impact  on  net  farm  income; 

(k)  In  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985, 
Public  Law  99-198,  under  section  801,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  establish  the  price 
support  rate  for  soybeans  at  t5.02  per  bushel 
for  1986  and  1987,  and  the  Secretary,  at  his 
discretion,  may  reduce  the  support  rate  no 
more  than  5  percent  per  year  nor  below 
$4.50  per  bushel  in  an  effort  to  maintain  do- 
mestic and  export  sales; 

(l)  Under  section  801  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  the  use  of  a  marketing  loan  to 
assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  "competi- 
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five  TtiaHoiuhip  of  joybeatu  and  domcMtic 
and exfort markeU .  .  .": 

(mJ  Under  the  authoritu  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorportUion  Charter  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary hat  the  authority  to  implement  for  toy- 
bean*  a  to-called  producer  option  payment 
program,  under  which  the  Oovemment  wiU 
pay  (in  cath  or  certificate)  a  producer  not  to 
put  hit  tojit)eant  into  loan  or  vMl  pay  a  pro- 
ducer icho  hat  a  loan  to  opt  out  of  the  loan; 
and  in  either  cate  the  producer  loould  tell 
hit  toybeant  at  the  world  price,  therefore,  it 
it  the  tenae  of  the  Senate,  That: 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  thould  in- 
ttitute  a  marketing  loan  program  for  toy- 
beant at  authorized  in  the  1985  Food  Securi- 
ty Act,  or  a  to-called  producer  option  pay- 
ment program;  and 

(it  T%e  Secretary  thould  maintain  the  for- 
mula price  tupport  loan  rate  for  toybeant  at 
$S.02  per  butheL 

itC  CM  aVMMir  BOND  GVAMA/ntKS, 

Section  20(u)(4)  of  the  SmaU  Butinett  Act 
it  amended  by  ttriking  out  "tl.OSO.OOO.OOO" 
and        iiuerting        in        lieu        thereof 
"tl.2(Ml,OOC,0O0". 
ate  ai.  WBKAT  CltOHOAN  LEVELS. 

Section  107D(c)(l>(E)(ii)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  it  amended  by  ttrilcing  out 
"marketirtg  year  for  tuch  crop"  and  intert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "the  firtt  five  months  of 
the  marketing  year  for  the  1986  crop  and  the 
marketing  year  for  each  of  the  1987  through 
1990  eropt". 

SIC  at  DEPAKTMEfn  OF  TBE  TKEASVEY  COSTS  OF 

SOCIAL  SECuurr  ssk  vices. 

SiUuection  (gJ  of  tection  201  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (42  V.S.C.  401(g))  it  amended— 

(It  in  paragraph  (l>(A)(ii),  by  inaerting 
after  "(ii)"  the  following: 
"the  tum  derived  by  adding  (I)  the  amountt 
reguired  to  be  expended  from  the  Ttutt 
Funds  for  tuch  three-month  period  purtuant 
to  paragraph  (5),  and  (ii)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tubtection 
the  following: 

"(S)  NotwUhttanding  any  other  provition 
Of  law.  the  Managing  trustee  it  directed  to 
pay  from  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  for  allocation  to 
the  Fitcal  Service  of  such  Department,  the 
amounts  estimated  by  the  Managing  Trustee 
which  WiU  be  expended  by  such  Service 
during  the  three-month  period  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (l)(l)(i)  in  conTiection  with  the 
nonpertonnel  costs  of  administration  of 
title  II  relating  to  such  Trust  Funds.  Pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
thaU  be  finally  accounted  for  in  coordirui- 
tUm  with  the  firutl  accounting  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  shall  be  subject  to 
annual  audit  Proper  adjustments  shall  be 
made  in  payments  subsequently  made  pur- 
tuant to  this  paragraph  to  the  extent  prior 
paymentt  were  greater  than  or  lett  than 
actual  expenditures  by  such  Servicet. ". 
JVC  m  EXEUrmOGEAMS  AND  AcnvmES. 

(aJ  In  Qmnbui.— Section  2SS(g)(l)  of  the 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  198S  (2  U.S.C.  905(g)(1))  U 
amended  by  intertitig  after  the  item  relating 
to  Compentation  of  the  President  the  follow- 
ingnewitem: 

"Dual  beneflta  paymentt  accourU  (tO- 
»lll-9-l-Mlt:". 

(b)  ArrucAtTOK.—The  amendment  made  by 
aubtection  (a)  than  apply  to  fitcal  yeart  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1986. 

ate  <M  orrsErrme  EECEms  vndee  ealanckd 

EOB6ET    Aim    EmEMCElKY    DEFtCrT 
COnWOL  ACT  W  ItU. 

(a)  Congreta  flndt: 

tit  that  United  Statet  competiHveneu  de- 
pendt  on  the  productivity  and  creativity 


that  it  promoted  and  protected  by  the  proper 
adminittration  of  patent,  copyright,  and 
trademark  lawt; 

(2)  that  the  user  feet  paid  tty  thote  apply- 
ing for  patentt  and  regittering  claims  for 
copyrights  and  trademarks  are  an  inipor- 
tant  source  of  revenue  for  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  intellectual  property  laws; 

(3)  that  under  the  current  interpretation 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  statute 
user  fees  are  included  in  the  ttateline  for 
purposes  of  sequestration; 

(4)  that  this  interpretatitm,  by  reducing 
taxpayer  support  as  patent,  cotmright  and 
trademark  user  fees  increase,  may  discour- 
age use  of  the  intellectual  property  law 
system,  and  have  adverse  effectt  on  creativi- 
ty and  innovation. 

(b)  The  General  Accounting  Office  it  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  ttudy  of  the  budgetary 
treatment  of  uter  feet  in  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  and  Copyright  Office,  and 
report  to  Congress  within  six  months  of  the 
date  of  enactment  to  stiow  how  such  budget- 
ary treatment  and  user  fee  policy  may  affect 
the  proper  administration  of  patent,  copy- 
right and  trademark  laws. 

(c)  The  General  Accounting  Office  is  fur- 
ther directed  to  include  in  such  study  an  ex- 
amination of  offsetting  collections  credited 
to  appropriation  accounts,  offsetting  re- 
ceipts, arid  governmental  receipts  dedicated 
to  trust  funds  under  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985. 
The  study  shall  identify  the  amount  of 
spending  that  is  supported  by  such  collec- 
tions and  receipts  and  discuss  the  treatment 
of  such  spending  under  a  sequester  order. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  commend  Senator  Packwood 
and  Senator  Long  for  their  work  on 
the  debt  limit.  Senator  Heinz  managed 
the  bill  with  great  slull,  and  we  appre- 
ciate that  very  much. 

The  debt  limit  extension  consumed 
the  dates  of  July  23.  24.  25.  28.  30.  31. 
and  August  1  and  9.  We  had  8  days  of 
consideration  of  that  measure,  and  the 
time  consumed  was  41  hours  and  10 
minutes.  There  were  11  rollcall  votes; 
37  amendments  and  motions  were  con- 
sidered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statistics  in 
connection  with  this  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DsBTliiifrr 

Measure:  H.J.  Res.  668. 

Dat«8  considered:  July  23-24-25-28-30-31. 
Aug.  1-9. 

(Total  days  considered):  8. 

Time  Consumed  (as  of  9:50  P.M.)  41  hr.  10 
min. 

RoUcaU  votes:  11. 

Amendments  plus  motions  considered:  37. 

Disposition  of  amendments  plus  motions: 

Agreed  to  27. 

Rejected:  1. 

Tabled:  3. 

Withdrawn:  1. 

Not  Acted  on  5. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  Senator  Goldwatsr  and  Sena- 
tor Numi  for  the  extraordinary  efforts 
on  the  Department  of  Defense  author- 


ization bilL  We  all  know  exactly  how 
we  feel  about  those  two  fine  gentle- 
men. They  bring  us  great  pride  in  this 
institution,  and  I  commend  them  both. 

Barrt  Ooldwatkr  is  a  very  special 
Senator.  The  tribute  paid  to  him  to- 
night by  Senator  Nuhh  Is  evidence  of 
the  comity  and  affection  we  have  for 
one  another. 

Senator  Golowatsr  put  aside  his 
deep,  personal,  phsrsical  discomfort 
and  kept  plugging  away  on  an  issue  he 
wanted  very  badly,  and  Senator  Ntthh 
was  there  to  assist  him,  and  they  did  a 
perfect  job  together. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  NiTNN  and  Mr.  Goldwatsr  make 
a  good  team,  and  that  was  demonstrat- 
ed throughout  the  action  on  this  bill. 
They  were  knowledgeable  and  skillful. 

May  T  say  that  the  debate  on  this 
DOD  bill  Is  the  kind  of  high-level,  sub- 
stantive, probing,  thoughtful  debate 
that  makes  this  Senate  look  like  a  de- 
liberative Ixxly.  There  were  very  few 
quorum  calls  during  the  consideration 
of  that  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
concur  in  the  words  of  the  Democratic 
leader. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT OP  THE  UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  occupant  of  the  chair, 
Mr.  Stevens,  has  l}een  here  many 
years  longer  than  I.  and  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  longer  than  that.  But  in 
my  8  years  here.  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  interesting  challenge  for  us  all 
than  on  that  particular  issue. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  E>ole. 
Senator  Byrd.  and  Senator  Cranston 
particularly,  because  where  we  were 
headed  on  that  was  to  an  arena  of  con- 
tinual discord  and  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. That  can  certainly  be  destruc- 
tive of  a  legislative  body,  regardless  of 
who  is  in  the  majority  or  who  is  in  the 
minority. 

For  a  time  during  the  last  days 
before  we  came  to  this  arrangement, 
we  looked  like  a  bunch  of  Wall  Street 
lawyers  on  a  leverage  buyout  as  we 
ravelled  around  every  word,  every 
letter,  and  both  doing  it  to  each 
other— I  did  not  say  with  each  other. 

Finally,  in  these  exhaustive  pr(x%- 
dures.  the  Democratic  leader— indeed, 
that  would  be  the  word— worked  until 
2  or  3  in  the  morning,  going  through 
the  documents.  Then  they  would  come 
back  to  us,  and  we  would  do  the  same. 

I  think  we  see  a  theme— the  theme  is 
there,  the  essence  is  there— that  we 
will  accept  each  other's  word  in  our 
dellberations  as  we  propound  unani- 
mous-consent agreements,  as  in  the 


past.  I  know  that  the  occupant  of  the 
chair.  Senator  Stevens,  is  familiar 
with  that,  as  is  the  Democratic  leader. 

The  object  is  to  give  people  a  chance 
to  vote,  and  that  is  what  a  legislature 
has  to  do.  Sometimes  we  lose  a  vote, 
and  that  is  tough,  but  that  is  what  the 
game  is  about. 

I  thank  Senator  Dole  very  much  for 
a  splendid  job.  as  well  as  Senator 
Byro.  Senator  Cranston.  Senator 
Kennedy.  Senator  Lugar,  Senator 
Mattingly.  and  Senator  Sasser.  They 
were  the  participants  in  the  final  shot, 
and  they  came  to  an  accommodation 
for  everyone,  realizing  the  exigencies 
of  the  day  and  the  pending  recess 
time. 

We  do  not  have  a  Rules  Committet 
over  here  that  monitors  our  floor 
schedule.  We  do  have  a  rule,  though— 
it  is  called  "Friday  is  coming"  or 
"recess  is  coming."  and  that  is  a  modi- 
fied closed  rule  of  some  kind. 

We  had  some  brutal  issues  that  con- 
fronted us.  and  we  resolved  that,  and 
it  was  done  with  great  slull  by  the  par- 
ticipants. I  was  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
add  to  the  Senator's  comments.  The 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
has  enumerated  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  together  with  others.  I 
do  not  recall  whether  Senator  Pell's 
name  was  mentioned,  or  Senator 
LncAR.  Senator  Weicker.  Senator 
Harkin.  Senator  Kerry.  Senator  Mel- 
CHER.  There  were  a  great  number  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  who  participat- 
ed in  the  effort. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader  for  his  Idnd.  charita- 
ble, and  overly  gracious  remarlcs  con- 
cerning me.  I  think  we  all  rejoice  that 
an  agreement  has  been  reached. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  AUGUST 
11.  1986 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
consulting  the  Democratic  leader.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday.  August 
11.  1986.  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with;  that  no  resolutions 
come  over  under  the  rule;  that  the  call 
of  the  calendar  be  dispensed  with;  that 
following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  special  orders  in  favor  of  Sen- 
ators Prozicire  and  Melcher  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  10  a.m..  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each;  provided, 
further,  that  the  morning  hour  be 
deemed  to  have  expired. 
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FEDERAL  TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER  ACT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
(inferring  with  the  Democratic  leader. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  tum  to  Calendar  No.  662. 
H.R.  3773.  the  Federal  Technology 
Transfer  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  WiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

H.R.  3773  to  amend  the  Stevenson- Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  to  pro- 
mote technology  transfer  by  authorizing 
Govemment-op»erated  laboratories  to  enter 
into  cooperative  research  agreements  and 
by  establishing  a  Federal  Laboratory  Con- 
sortium for  Technology  Transfer  within  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation,  with  an  sunend- 
ment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Technology  Transfer  Act  of  1986". 

urnjZATioif  OP  federal  txchnologt 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  11(a)  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Iimovation  Act  of  1980 
(15  U.S.C.  3710(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "POLICY.—"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Each  laboratory  director  shall  ensure 
that  efforts  to  transfer  technology  are  con- 
sidered positively  in  laboratory  Job  descrip- 
tions, employee  promotion  policies,  and 
evaluation  of  the  job  performance  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  the  laboratory.". 

(b)(1)  Section  11(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3710(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "a  total  amount  budget  ex- 
ceeding $20,000,000  shall  provide  at  least 
one  professional  Individual  full-time"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "200  or  more  full- 
time  scientific,  engineering,  and  related 
technical  positions  shall  provide  one  or 
more  full-time  evaluation  positions": 

(B)  by  striking  "requirements  set  forth  in 
(1)  and/or  (2)  of  this  subsection"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "requirement  set  forth  in 
clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence";  and 

(C)  by  striking  "either  requirement  (1)  or 
(2)"  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  requirement". 

(2)  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  (15  n.S.C. 
3710(c))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  to  prepare  application  assessments 
for  selected  research  and  development 
projects  in  which  that  laboratory  Is  engaged 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  laboratory 
may  have  potential  commercial  appUca- 
Uons;"; 


(B)  by  striking  "the  Center  for  the  Utiliza- 
tion of  Federal  Technology"  in  paragrairti 
(3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Na- 
tional Technical  Information  Service,  the 
Federal  Laboratory  Consortium  for  Tech- 
nology Transfer,",  and  by  striking  ";  and" 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon; 

(C)  by  striking  "In  response  to  requests 
from  State  and  local  government  officials." 
In  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "to  State  and  local  government  officials; 
and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  to  participate,  where  feasible,  in  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  government  pro- 
grams designed  to  facilitate  or  stimulate  the 
transfer  of  technology  for  the  benefit  of  the 
region.  State,  or  local  jurisdiction  in  which 
the  Federal  laboratory  Is  located.". 

(c)  Section  11(d)  of  such  Act  (15  VS.C. 
3710(d))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  all  from  "(d)"  through 
"shall—"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  DissEafiNATiOM  or  Technical  Imtor- 
matioh.— The  National  Technical  Informa- 
tion Service  shall—"; 

(2)  by  strllting  paragraph  (2); 

(3)  by  striking  "existing"  In  paragraph  (3). 
and  redesignating  such  paragraph  as  para- 
graph (2); 

(4)  by  striking  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  receive  requests  for  technical  assist- 
ance from  State  and  local  governments,  re- 
spond to  such  requests  with  published  Infor- 
mation available  to  the  Service,  and  refer 
such  requests  to  the  Federal  Laboratory 
Consortium  for  Technology  Transfer  to  the 
extent  that  such  requests  require  a  response 
Involving  more  than  the  published  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  Service;"; 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively; 
and 

(6)  by  striking  "(cK4)"  In  paragraph  (4),  as 
so  redesignated,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "(c)(3)". 

(d)  Section  11(e)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
371(Ke))  Is  amended  by  striking  "Center  for 
the  Utilization  of  Federal  Technology"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

ESTABLISilMEHT  OP  PEDERAL  LABORATORY 
CONSORTIClf  FOR  TECHNOLOCY  TRANSFER 

Sec.  3.  Section  11  of  the  Stevenson- Wydler 
Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980  (15 
U.S.C.  3710).  is  amended  by  section  2  of  this 
Act,  Is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following: 

"(e)  EsTABUSBMEirr  of  Federal  Laborato- 
ry Consortium  for  Technology  Trans- 
fer.—(1)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Federal  Laboratory  Consortium  for  Tech- 
nology Transfer  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Consortium')  which,  in  cooperation 
with  Federal  laboratories  and  private  sector, 
shall- 

"(A)  develop  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  laboratory  concerned,  administer 
techniques,  training  courses,  and  materials 
concerning  technology  laboratory  employ- 
ees regarding  the  commercial  potential  of 
latMratory  technology  and  Innovations; 

"(B)  furnish  advise  and  assistance  request- 
ed by  Federal  agencies  and  laboratories  for 
use  in  their  technology  transfer  programs 
(including  the  planning  of  semlnan  for 
small  business  and  other  Industry); 
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"(C)  provide  a  demrlnghouae,  at  the  labo- 
ratory level,  for  requeats  for  technical  as- 
riatance  from  Statea  and  unlta  of  local  gov- 
emmenta.  bustnesaes.  Industrial  develop- 
ment orsanizatlons.  not-for-profit  organiza- 
tions (including  universities).  Federal  agen- 
cies and  laboratories,  and  other  persons, 
and— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  that  a  response  to  such 
requests  can  be  made  with  published  infor- 
mation available  to  the  National  Technical 
Information  Service,  refer  such  requests  to 
that  Service;  and 

"(ii)  otherwise  refer  such  requests  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  laboratories  and  agen- 
ciu: 

"(D)  facilitate  communication  and  coordi- 
nation between  Offices  of  Research  and 
Technology  Applications  of  Federal  labora- 
tories: 

"(E)  utilise  (with  the  consent  of  the 
agency  involved)  the  expertise  and  services 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
other  Federal  agencies,  as  necessary: 

"(F)  with  the  consent  of  any  Federal  labo- 
ratory, facilitate  the  use  by  such  laboratory 
of  appropriate  technology  transfer  mecha- 
niams  such  a>  personnel  exchanges  and  com- 
puter-baaed systems; 

"(O)  with  the  consent  of  any  Federal  labo- 
nltmj,  assist  such  laboratory  to  establish 
proflrama,  such  as  technical  volunteer  serv- 
loea.  for  the  purpoM  of  providing  technical 
■■■lit  anew  to  communltiM  related  to  nich 
labonttory:  and 

(B)  ficlUtau  oommunloatlon  and  ooopM«> 
Uon  bttwMn  Offlot  of  Rwcareh  and  T«oh- 
nolofy  Applications  of  Federal  Uboratorlw 
and  regional,  State,  and  local  technology 
transfer  organlaatlona. 

"(3)  The  membership  of  the  Consortium 
■hall  consist  of  the  Federal  laboratories  de- 
scribed In  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  and 
such  other  laboratories  as  may  choose  to 
Join  the  Consortium.  The  representatives  to 
the  Consortium  shall  Include  a  senior  staf 
member  of  each  Federal  laboratory  which  Is 
a  member  of  the  Consortium  and  a  repre- 
sentative appointed  from  each  Federal 
agency  with  one  or  more  member  laborato- 
riea. 

"(3)  The  representatives  to  the  Consorti- 
imi  shall  elect  a  Chairman  of  the  Consortl- 


"(4)  The  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  shall  provide  the  Consortium. 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  sulministrative 
services,  such  as  office  space,  personnel,  and 
support  services  of  the  Bureau,  as  requested 
by  the  Consortium  and  approved  by  such 
Director. 

"(5)  Not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  every 
year  thereafter,  the  (Hialrman  of  the  Con- 
sortium shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  appropriate  authorization  and 
appropriation  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  each  agency  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  transfer  of  funding  Is  made 
(for  the  flscal  year  or  years  involved)  under 
paragraph  (6),  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  Conaortlum  and  the  expenditures  made 
by  it  under  this  subsection  during  the  year 
for  which  the  report  is  made. 

"(6XA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B).  an 
amount  equal  to  0.005  percent  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  research  and  development 
budget  of  each  Federal  agency  that  is  to  be 
utfllaed  by  the  laboratories  of  such  agency 
for  a  flacal  year  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(BXU)  ahall  be  transferred  by  such  agency 
to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  at  the 


beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  involved. 
Amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  provided  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Consortium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  activities  of  the  Consor- 
tium under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  A  transfer  may  be  made  by  any  Fed- 
eral agency  under  subparagraph  (A),  for 
any  fiscal  year,  only  if— 

"(1)  the  amount  so  transferred  by  the 
agency  (as  determined  under  such  subpara- 
graph) would  exceed  $10,000;  and 

"(11)  such  transfer  is  made  with  respect  to 
the  fiscal  year  1987,  1988,  1989,  1990,  or 
1991. 

"(C)  The  heads  of  Federal  agencies  and 
their  designees,  and  the  directors  of  F'ederal 
laboratories,  may  provide  such  additional 
support  for  operations  of  the  Consortium  as 
they  consider  appropriate.". 

ruMcnoif  s  or  the  secrstakt  op  commerce 

Sic.  4.  Section  11  of  such  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
3710),  as  amended  by  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(g)  FuHcnoHS  or  the  Seckztart.— ( I) 
The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  may— 

"(A)  make  available  to  Interested  agencies 
the  expertise  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce regarding  the  commercial  potential 
of  inventions  and  methods  and  options  for 
commercialization  which  are  available  to 
Federal  laboratories,  including  research  and 
development  limited  partnerahlpa; 

"(B)  develop  and  dla^tmlnate  to  appropri- 
ate agency  and  laboratory  peraonnel  model 
provlalona  for  u^e  on  a  voluntary  bails  In  co- 
operative reaearch  and  development  ar- 
rangemente;  and 

"(C)  furnish  advice  and  ■■■l^tanoe,  upon 
request,  to  Federal  agencies  concerning 
their  cooperative  research  and  development 
programs  and  projects. 

"(3)  Two  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  and  every  3  years 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
use  by  the  agencies  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
authorities  specified  in  this  Act.  Other  Fed- 
eral agencies  shall,  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law,  provide  the  Secretary  with  all  infor- 
mation necessary  to  prepare  such  reports.". 

cooperativb  research  ahd  devxlopmeirt 

agrezmehts 
Sec.  5.  The  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology 
Iimovatlon  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  redes- 
ignating sections  12  through  15  as  sections 
15  through  18.  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  1 1  the  following: 

-sec  IX.  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT AGREEMENTS. 

"(a)  Oenxral  ADTHoarTY.— (1)  Each  Fed- 
eral agency  may  permit  the  director  of  any 
of  its  Oovenunent-operated  Federal  labora- 
tories— 

"(A)  to  enter  Into  cooperative  research 
and  development  arrangements  (subject  to 
such  regulations  or  review  procedures  as  the 
agency  considers  appropriate)  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  units  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment. Industrial  organizations  (including 
corporations,  partnerships,  and  limited  part- 
nerships), public  and  private  foundations, 
non-profit  organizations  (including  universi- 
ties), or  other  persons  (including  licensees 
of  inventions  owned  by  the  Federal  agency); 
and 

"(B)  to  negotiate  licensing  agreements 
under  section  207  of  title  35,  United  SUtes 
Code,  or  other  authorities  for  Oovemment- 
owned  Inventions  made  at  the  laboratory 
and  other  inventions  of  Federal  employees 


that  may  be  voluntarily  assigned  to  the 
Oovenmient. 

"(3)  Under  arrangements  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  a  laboratory 
may— 

"(A)  accept  funda,  services,  and  property 
from  collaborating  parties  and  provide  serv- 
ices and  property  to  collaborating  parties; 

"(B)  grant  or  agree  to  grant  in  advance  to 
a  collaborating  party  patent  licenses,  assign- 
ments; or  options  thereto,  in  any  invention 
made  by  a  Federal  employee  under  the  ar- 
rangement, retaining  such  rights  as  the  Fed- 
eral agency  considers  appropriate: 

"(C)  waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  right 
of  ownership  which  the  Oovemment  may 
have  under  any  other  statute  to  any  inven- 
tions made  by  a  collaborating  party  or  em- 
ployee of  a  collaborating  party  under  the  ar- 
rangement: and 

"(D)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  any  ap- 
plicable agency  requirements,  permit  em- 
ployees or  former  employees  to  the  labora- 
tory to  participate  in  efforts  to  commercial- 
ize inventions  they  made  while  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Each  agency  shall  maintain  a  record 
of  all  agreements  entered  into  under  this 
section. 

"(b)  DEnMrnoH.— As  used  In  this  section, 
the  term— 

"(1)  'cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment agreement'  means  any  agreement  be- 
tween one  or  more  Federal  laboratories  and 
one  or  more  non-Federal  parties  under 
which  the  Oovemment  provides  personnel, 
services,  facilities,  equipment,  or  other  re- 
sources (but  not  funds  to  non-Federal  par- 
ties) and  the  non-Federal  partlea  provide 
funds,  penonnel,  services,  (aellltlee,  equip- 
ment, or  other  reeourcee  toward  the  conduct 
of  specified  research  or  development  efforts 
which  are  consistent  with  the  missions  of 
the  agency,  except  that  such  term  does  not 
Include  a  procurement  contract  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  as  those  terms  are  used  in 
sections  6303.  6304.  and  6305  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code:  and 

"(2)  'laboratory'  means  a  facility  or  group 
of  facilities  owned,  or  otherwise  used  by  a 
Federal  agency,  a  substantial  purpose  of 
which  is  the  performance  of  research  and 
development  by  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.". 

"(c)  Relationship  to  Other  Laws.- Noth- 
ing in  this  section  is  intended  to  limit  or  di- 
minish existing  authorities  of  any  agency.". 

rewards  por  sciENTinc.  engineering  and 

TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL  OP  PEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  6.  The  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology 
Innovation  Act  of  1980,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  12  the  following: 

"^EC.  11  REWARDS  POR  SCIENTIFIC,  ENGINEERING. 
AND  TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL  OF  FED- 
ERAL AGENCIES. 

"(a)  Cash  Awards  Program.— The  head  of 
each  Federal  agency  that  is  making  expend- 
itures at  a  rate  of  more  than  $50,000,000  per 
fiscal  year  for  research  and  development  in 
Its  Government-operated  laboratories  shall 
use  the  appropriate  statutory  authority  to 
develop  and  implement  a  cash  awards  pro- 
gram to  reward  Its  scientific,  engineering, 
and  technical  personnel  for— 

"(1)  inventions,  innovations,  or  other  out- 
standing scientific  or  technological  contri- 
butions of  value  to  the  United  States  due  to 
commercial  applications  or  due  to  contribu- 
tions to  missions  of  the  Federal  agency  or 
the  Federal  Government:  and 

"(2)  exemplary  activities  that  promote  the 
domestic  transfer  of  science  and  technology 


developed  within  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  rttult  in  utilization  of  such  science  and 
technology  by  American  industry  or  busi- 
ness, universities.  State  or  local  govern- 
ments, or  other  non-Federal  parties. 

"(b)  Payment  op  Royalties.— Any  royal- 
ties or  other  income  received  by  an  agency 
from  the  licensing  or  assignment  of  inven- 
tions under  this  section  or  under  section  207 
of  title  35,  United  States  Code,  or  other  au- 
thority shall  be  retained  by  the  agency 
whose  laboratory  produced  the  invention, 
except  that  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1088, 
such  royalties  or  other  income  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  appropriations,  and  shaU  be  disposed 
of  as  follows: 

"(1)  At  least  15  percent  of  the  royalties  or 
other  Income  received  each  year  by  the 
agency  on  account  of  any  invention  shall  be 
paid  to  the  inventor  or  coinventors  if  they 
were  employees  of  the  agency  at  the  time 
the  invention  was  made.  Payments  made 
under  this  paragraph  are  in  addition  to  the 
regular  pay  of  the  employee  and  to  any 
awards  made  to  that  employee,  and  such 
payments  shall  not  affect  the  entitlement 
or  limit  the  amount  of  the  regular  pay,  an- 
nuity, or  other  awards  to  which  the  employ- 
ee Is  otherwise  entitled  or  for  which  the  em- 
ployee is  otherwise  eligible. 

"(2)  The  balance  of  any  royalties  or  relat- 
ed income  earned  during  any  fiscal  year 
after  paying  the  inventors'  portions  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
agency's  Oovemment-operated  laboratories 
with  a  substantial  percentage  being  re- 
turned to  the  laboratories  whose  inventions 
produced  the  royalties  or  Income.  Such  roy- 
alties or  Income  may  be  retained  by  the  lab- 
oratory up  to  the  limits  epedfled  In  this 
parairaph,  and  uaed— 

"(A)  for  mle^lon-reUted  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  laboratory; 

"(B)  to  support  development  and  educa- 
tion programs  for  employees  of  the  labora- 
tory; 

"(C)  to  reward  employees  of  the  laborato- 
ry for  contributing  to  the  development  of 
new  technologies  and  assisting  in  the  trans- 
fer of  technology  to  the  private  sector,  and 
for  Inventions  of  value  to  the  Government 
that  will  not  produce  royalties: 

"(D)  to  further  scientific  exchange  to  and 
from  the  laboratory:  and 

"(E)  for  payment  of  patenting  costs  and 
fees  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  pro- 
moting, administering,  and  licensing  inven- 
tions, including  the  fees  or  costs  for  services 
of  other  agencies  or  other  persons  or  organi- 
zations for  invention  management  and  li- 
censing services. 

If  the  balance  for  any  laboratory  after 
paying  the  Inventors'  shares  under  para- 
graph (1)  exceeds  5  percent  of  the  annual 
budget  of  the  laboratory.  75  percent  of  the 
excess  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  the  remaining  25  percent 
shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  listed  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  through  (E),  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  subsequent  to  the  one  in 
which  they  were  received.  Any  funds  not  so 
used  or  obligated  by  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(c)  Assigned  Ihvkntioms.— If  the  inven- 
tion was  one  assigned  to  the  agency  either 

(1)  by  a  contractor,  grantee,  or  the  recipient 
of  a  cooperative  agreement  of  the  agency,  or 

(2)  by  an  employee  of  the  agency  that  was 
not  working  in  the  laboratory  at  the  time 
the  invention  was  made,  the  agency  unit 
that  funded  or  employed  or  assigned  the  as- 
signee shall,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  be 
considered  to  be  a  laboratory. 


"(d)  Reports.— In  making  their  annual 
budget  submissions.  Federal  agencies  shall 
submit  to  the  appropriate  authorization  and 
appropriations  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  summaries  of  the  amount 
of  royalties  or  other  income  received  and  ex- 
penditures made  (including  inventor 
awards)  under  this  section.". 

EMPLOYEE  activities 

Sec.  7.  The  Stevenson-Wydler  Technology 
Innovation  Act  of  1980,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  13  the  following: 

-'SEC  U.  EMPLOYEE  ACTIVmES. 

"(a)  In  General.- If  a  Federal  agency 
which  has  the  right  of  ownership  to  an  in- 
vention under  this  Act  does  not  intend  to 
file  for  a  patent  application  or  otherwise  to 
promote  commercialization  of  such  inven- 
tion, the  agency  may  allow  the  Inventor,  if 
the  inventor  is  a  Government  employee  or 
former  employee  who  made  the  invention 
during  the  course  of  employment  with  the 
Government,  to  retain  title  to  the  invention 
(subject  to  reservation  by  the  Government 
of  a  nonexclusive,  nontransferable,  irrevoca- 
ble, paid  up  license  to  practice  or  have  prac- 
ticed the  invention  throughout  the  world  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Government).  In  addi- 
tion, the  agency  may  condition  the  inven- 
tor's right  to  title  on  the  timely  filing  of  a 
patent  application  in  cases  when  the  Gov- 
ernment determines  that  It  has  or  may  have 
a  need  to  practice  the  Invention. 

"(b)  DEPtNtnoM.— For  purposes  of  this 
section.  Federal  employees  Include  'special 
Oovemment  employees'  u  defined  In  sec- 
tion 303  of  title  18,  United  Btatee  Code. 

"(c)  RiLATioiieMiP  TO  Onm  Laws.— Noth- 
ing In  thla  ■eotlon  Is  intended  to  limit  or  di- 
minish exlatlng  authorltlee  of  any  acency,". 
miscellamcods  and  conpormimo  AMnnnmrrs 

Sec.  B.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of  1980 
(IS  U.S.C.  3700)  is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Section  3(2)  of  such  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
3702(2))  is  amended  by  striking  "centers  for 
industrial  technology"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "cooperative  research  centers". 

(2)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  3703) 
Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  "Industrial  Technology"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Productivity,  Technology,  and  Innova- 
tion"; 

(B)  by  striking  "Director'  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Industrial  Technolo- 
gy" in  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "  'Assistant  Secretary'  means  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Productivity,  Tech- 
nology, and  Innovation"; 

(C)  by  striking  "Centers  for  Industrial 
Technology"  in  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Cooperative  Research  Cen- 
ters"; 

(D)  by  striking  paragraph  (6),  and  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (7)  and  (8)  as  paragraphs 
(6)  and  (7),  respectively;  and 

(E)  by  striking  "owned  and  funded"  in 
paragn4>h  (6),  as  so  redesignated,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "owned,  leased,  or 
otherwise  used  by  a  Federal  agency  and 
funded". 

(3)  SecUon  5(a)  of  such  Act  (15  XtS.C. 
3704(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "Industrial 
Technology"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Productivity,  Technology,  and  Innova- 
tion". 

(4)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3704(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  "Director" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Assistant 
Secretary",  and  by  striking  all  from  "a  Di- 
rector of  the  Office"  and  inserting  in  lieu 


thereof  "an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Produc- 
tivity, Technology,  and  Innovatlcm.". 

(5)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  (15  VAC. 
3704(c))  Is  amended  by  striking  "the  Direc- 
tor" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Assistant  Secretary". 

(6)  The  heading  of  section  0  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  *.  COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  CENTERS.". 

(7)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  (16  UJB.C. 
3705(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  "Centers  for 
Industrial  Technology"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Cooperative  Research  Centers". 

(8)  Section  6(bKl)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3705(b)(1))  is  amended  by  striking  "basic 
and  applied". 

(9)  Section  6(e)  of  such  Act  (15  U3.C. 
3705(e))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Research  and  E>evelopmxnt  Uttliza- 
TiON.— In  the  promotion  of  technological  in- 
novation and  commercialization  of  research 
development  efforts  by  Centers  under  this 
section,  chapter  18  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply.". 

(10)  Section  6(f)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C, 
370S(f ))  U  repealed. 

(11)  The  heading  of  section  8  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  "Centers  por  Indus- 
trial Technology"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Cooperative  Research  Centers". 

(12)  Section  8(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3707(a))  is  amended  by  striking  "Centers  for 
Industrial  Technology"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
hereof  "Cooperative  Research  Centers". 

(c)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (18  U,8.C.  3708), 
as  amended  by  subsection  (bX3)  of  thla  sec- 
tion, la  further  amended  by  addlnc  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f  oUowlnr' 

"(8)  'Federal  agency"  means  any  executive 
■ffeney  ■■  defined  In  aeotlon  108  of  title  8, 
United  8t«tes  Code,  and  the  military  de- 
partments, u  defined  In  section  103  of  such 
tlUe, 

"(0)  'Invention'  means  any  invention  or 
discovery  which  Is  or  may  be  patentable  or 
otherwise  protected  under  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  or  any  novel  variety  of  plant 
which  Is  or  may  be  protectable  under  the 
Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (7  UJB.C.  2331 
et  seq.). 

"(10)  'Made',  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  any  invention,  means  the  conception  or 
first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such  in- 
vention.". 

(d)(1)  Such  Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act) 
Is  further  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 11  through  18  as  sections  10  through 
17,  respectively. 

(2KA)  Section  5(d)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3704(d))  is  amended  by  inserting  "(as  then 
in  effect)"  after  "Act"  the  second  time  It  ap- 
pears. 

(B)  Section  8(a)  of  such  Act  (15  VS.C. 
3707(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  the  last  sen- 
tence. 

(C)  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  (15  UJS.C. 
3708(d))  Is  amended  by  striking  "or  13"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10,  or  14". 

amendment  no.  3S83 

(Purpose:  To  make  various  amendments) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Blr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Gorton  to  the  committee 
substitute.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] for  Mr.  (30RT0N,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2683. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  33.  line  15,  insert  "personnel." 
immediately  after  "funds,". 

On  page  33,  line  16.  insert  "personnel." 
Immediately  after  "provide". 

On  pace  33.  line  22,  Insert  the  following 
immediately  before  the  semicolon:  ",  and 
subject  to  reservation  by  the  Government  of 
a  nonexclusive  nontransferable,  irrevocable, 
paid  up  license  to  practice  or  have  practiced 
the  invention  throughout  the  world  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Government". 

On  page  34,  line  2,  Insert  the  following  im- 
mediately before  the  semicolon:  ",  and  sub- 
ject to  reservation  by  the  Government  of  a 
nonexclusive  nontransferrable.  Irrevocable, 
paid  up  license  to  practice  or  have  practiced 
the  invration  throughout  the  world  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Government". 

On  page  34,  line  11-12,  strike  "agreement" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "arrangement". 

On  page  34,  line  15,  Insert  ",  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement"  immediately  after  "re- 
aouroes". 

On  page  36,  line  9.  strike  "this  section" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  12". 

On  page  39,  line  9,  strike  "may"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  the  bill.  This 
amendment  does  two  things.  First,  it 
incorporates  a  suggestion  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland, 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Patents. 
Copyrights  and  Trademarks,  which 
clarifies  that  the  Government  will 
retain  a  right  to  use  an  invention  re- 
sulting from  cooperative  research  for 
its  own  purposes,  royalty  free,  and  in 
perpetuity. 

Second,  the  amendment  corrects  an 
error  in  drafting  in  section  7,  the  em- 
ployee activities  section  of  the  bill. 
This  section  was  intended  to  codify  an 
Executive  order  which  requires  that 
agencies  turn  over  to  the  inventor 
rights  to  patents  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  interest.  The  committee 
amendment  Inadvertently  provides 
that  the  agency  may  turn  over  these 
rights.  The  Executive  order,  which 
dates  from  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, says  the  agency  shall  turn  over 
these  rights.  Because  the  objective  of 
the  bill  is  to  codify  this  policy  and 
therefore  strengthen  it.  it  Is  important 
that  the  bill  track  the  Executive  order 
correctly.  This  is  what  the  amendment 
accomplishes. 

Let  me  also  note  one  error  in  the 
committee  report  which  may  be  mis- 
leading. Section  5  of  the  bill  defines 
cooperative  research  and  development 
arrangments  as  not  including  a  pro- 
curement contract  or  cooperative 
agreement  as  those  terms  are  used  in 
■ectiODS  6303.  6304.  and  6305  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code.  The  report,  in 
its  discussion  of  this  section  on  page 
11.  inadvertently  left  out  the  word 
"not." 


Mr.  President,  these  amendments 
are  largely  technical  and  are  not  con- 
troversial. I  urge  their  adoption.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2683)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDimT  NO.  2684 

(Ptupose:  To  provide  that  in  certain  re- 
search and  development  arrangements,  a 
Federal  laboratory  may  consider  reciproci- 
ty of  treatment  by  foreign  governments 
relating  to  such  arrangements  and  licens- 
ing agreements) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Rocke- 
feller to  the  committee  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sna>- 
soN],  for  Mr.  Dole  and  Mr.  Rockxteller 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2684. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  2,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  34,  insert  between  lines  2  and  3 
the  following: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  any  industrial  organi- 
zation or  other  person  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  foreign  company  or  govenunent,  take 
Into  consideration  whether  or  not  such  for- 
eign government  permits  United  States 
agencies,  organizations  or  other  persons  to 
enter  into  cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment arrangements  and  licensing  agree- 
ments. 

On  page  34.  line  3,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(E)". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  I  am  submitting 
today  would  clarify  the  authority  of 
Federal  Laboratory  Directors  with 
regard  to  granting  foreign  access  to  re- 
search information.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  language  has  been 
cleared  by  the  necessary  parties,  and 
that  it  wiU  be  accepted.  I  believe  this 
amendment  also  has  the  support  of 
the  administration. 

U.S.  industries  are  suffering  from  a 
serious  trade  imbalance,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  protect  our  interests 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  reciprosity. 
Foreign  countries  like  Japan  have 
become  our  very  strong  competitors  in 
the  world  market,  and  perhaps  we 
should  not  be  quite  so  free  with  shar- 
ing our  own  research,  especially  in  the 
high  tech  field. 

Our  universities  and  Federal  labora- 
tories have  traditionally  been  very 
open,  and  there  has  always  been  easy 
access  to  the  resiilts  of  our  basic  re- 
search. The  language  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  adding  to  this  bill 
would  give  Federal  Laboratory  Direc- 
tors the  discretionary  authority  to 
deny  foreign  Industrial  organizations 


and  persons  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
foreign  company  or  Government 
access  to  U.S.  research,  when  the  for- 
eign country  in  question  does  not 
grant  similar  privileges  to  American 
persons  and  industrial  organizations. 

It  is  only  fair  that  Federal  laborato- 
ry directors  have  control  over  the 
fruits  of  their  endeavors,  without  the 
concern  that  foreign  entities  will  take 
sulvantage  of  the  foundation  our  lab- 
oratories have  established.  This  type 
of  information  has  been  all  too  freely 
available,  and  foreign  competitors 
have  saved  themselves  a  lot  of  time, 
energy,  and  expense  by  taking  the  re- 
sults of  our  research  and  capitalizing 
on  the  free  information  they  have  ob- 
tained—to our  disadvantage.  It  is  time 
that  we  ask  for  reciprocal  treatment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
Washington  Post  article  dealing  with 
this  problem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  Subsidize  Importers?  Foreigners  Use 

Our  Universities  to  Bury  Our  Industry 
(By  Michael  Schrage) 

Even  as  the  trade  deficit  soars  to  a  record 
$150  bUlion.  the  U.S.  is  funding  a  multlbl- 
lion-doUar  program  that  effectively  sells  the 
best  of  America's  computer  and  engineering 
research  to  its  Japanese  and  European  com- 
petliton  for  less  than  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Not  a  bad  deal— if  you're  a  Hitachi, 
Daewoo  or  a  Siemens  AG  looking  for  a  tech- 
nical edge  in  today's  competitive  global  mar- 
ketplace. 

What  kind  of  poUcy  is  it  that  subsidizes 
America's  corporate  rivals  with  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  our  vital  research? 

It's  the  foreign  policy  practiced  by  Ameri- 
ca's leading  research  universities. 

According  to  National  Science  Foundation 
statistics,  nearly  half  the  engineering  and 
computer  science  graduate  students  in  this 
country  are  from  overseas:  nearly  half  of 
them  will  return  to  the  countries  and  com- 
panies that  sponsored  them.  There  they  will 
apply  their  newly  acquired  knowledge  to 
kick  the  stuffing  out  of  U.S.  companies. 

These  best  and  brightest  minds  will  have 
studied  in  America  the  latest  in  semiconduc- 
tor technology:  the  best  ways  to  create  new 
design  software:  the  intricacies  of  develop- 
ing novel  composite  materials  for  automo- 
biles and  airplanes.  Expressly  selected  by 
their  governments  or  companies  to  learn  at 
America's  finest  universities,  many  of  these 
students  will  become  the  captains  of  over- 
seas industries. 

Now,  it's  terrific  that  U.S.  unlvenitles 
define  the  state  of  the  art  in  so  many  engi- 
neering disciplines  and  that  this  country  en- 
courages the  international  exchange  of  re- 
search and  a  free  flow  of  information. 

But  let's  not  confuse  a  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation with  an  luiwitting  policy  of  subsidiz- 
ing the  research  and  development  efforts  of 
Japan.  Korea  and  Europe. 

Take,  for  example,  the  University  of 
BCichlgan  at  Ann  Arbor,  one  of  the  finest 
engineering  schools  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  University's  1985  figures, 
there  are  1,452  graduate  students  enrolled 
In  Michigan's  College  of  Engineering;  761— 
more  than  half —are  foreign  students. 

"Out-of-state"  students  (which  is  what 
foreign  students  are  considered)  pay  tuition 


of  approximately  $7,916  per  year— "less 
than  balT'  of  the  yearly  cost  of  training  a 
graduate  engineering  student,  according  to 
a  Michigan  spokesman. 

Who  makes  up  that  eight-grand  per-stu- 
dent  annual  shortfall?  Why,  U.S.  and  Michi- 
gan taxpayers  do.  Ironically,  so  do  American 
corporations  like  General  Motors  and 
Ford— which  help  fund  Michigan's  research 
In  science  and  engineering.  They  help  pay 
to  train  the  very  engineers  who  wUl  end  up 
competing  with  them  back  in  Japan.  Korea 
and  Germany. 

What  entitles  Japan  or  Korea  to  an  Amer- 
ican subsidy  for  higher  education?  More  ex- 
plicitly, why  should  a  Michigan  or  an  nil- 
nols  charge  the  government-sponsored  grad 
student  from  Tokyo  the  same  as  the  kid 
from  Toledo?  Should  out-of-state  and  out- 
of -nation  be  treated  the  same  way? 

If,  as  many  in  the  university  community 
believe,  the  answer  is  yes— then  let's  have  a 
rationale  that  goes  a  bit  beyond  "promoting 
the  free  flow  of  Information." 

The  university  structure  was  built  with 
American  tax  dollars.  The  U.S.  has  chosen— 
rightly— to  make  Its  universities  a  resource 
for  the  world.  But  the  world  has  changed 
dramatically  in  the  last  decade.  The  lines 
between  pure  and  applied  research  have 
blurred:  universities,  now  more  than  ever, 
are  seen  as  a  source  of  commercial  innova- 
tion. 

What  is  the  compelling  reason  for  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  subsidize  CadlUac-quality 
education  for  foreign  students  at  Toyota- 
like prices?  Especially  since  many  of  those 
students  will  end  up  competing  directly  with 
American  companies? 

"History  shows  that  the  Japanese  stu- 
dents get  more  'rubber  on  the  road'  [practi- 
cal applications  of  what  they've  learned] 
when  they  get  back  home,"  said  James  Wil- 
liams, dean  of  Camegie-Mellon's  College  of 
Engineering. 

The  issue  here  is  not  banning  foreign  stu- 
dents or  placing  import  quotas  on  them— it's 
eliminating  a  free  ride  for  this  country's 
economic  competition.  It's  making  countries 
and  com|>anies  that  can  afford  to  pay  for 
the  value  of  a  graduate  education  pay  the 
full  and  fair  price. 

Tuition  and  fees  aside,  there  are  numer- 
ous ways  foreign  countries  and  companies 
could  show  their  support  for  the  U.S.  re- 
search institutions  they  patronize.  They 
could  give  donations  or  help  fund  research 
programs. 

What  of  the  Japanese,  Korean  and  E^uro- 
pean  donations  to  Michigan,  for  example? 

"Virtually  none,"  said  M.  Joseph  Rover- 
son,  director  of  corporate  relations  for  the 
University. 

In  fact,  a  "not  intended  for  release"  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Inquiry  of  over 
100  leading  research  universities  reveals 
that  total  foreign  contributions  to  universi- 
ties accounted  for  less  than  2  [>ercent  of 
their  research  budgets. 

"It's  very  unlikely  that  the  amount  exeed- 
ed  1  percent."  said  an  NSE  researcher,  who 
asked  not  to  be  named. 

Even  if  one  excludes  funds  for  national-se- 
curity related  research,  the  percentage  of 
foreign  contributions  is  stiU  disproportion- 
ately low  compared  to  the  numbers  of  for- 
eign graduate  students  now  in  the  U.S. 
There's  the  distinct  aroma  of  foreign  free- 
loading  on  the  campus. 

Now,  there  are  institutions  that  benefit 
from  foreign  largesse.  The  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  has  12  professorial 
chairs  endowed  by  Japanese  companies  and 
has  enjoyed  millions  of  dollars  in  research 
support  over  the  years. 


"We  get  most  of  our  graduate  students 
sponsored  by  industries  in  Japan,"  said 
Eugene  Chamberlain,  an  MIT  associate 
dean  and  international  students  adviser. 

However,  even  a  MIT  total  foreign  fund- 
ing of  research  represents  barely  2  percent 
of  the  total.  Roughly  29  percent  of  MITs 
grad  students  are  from  overseas. 

But  the  IiCITs  are  the  exceptions,  not  the 
rule.  The  fact  remains  that  American  uni- 
versities are  seemingly  neutral  in  the  global 
economic  competition— as  ready  to  subsidize 
a  Korean  or  'Taiwanese  company  as  one  in 
theU£. 

(One  notable  exception  is  Pittsburgh's 
top-flight  Camegie-Mellon,  which  declines 
to  accept  Japanese  funds  and  "restricts"  the 
number  of  Japanese  grad  students  precisely 
because  it  is  concerned  about  technology 
transfer.) 

Believers  in  the  subsidy  argue  that  many 
of  these  foreign  students  remain  in  the  U.S. 
and  that  American  companies  can  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  training.  This  is  certainly 
true. 

However,  how  do  U.S.  Industry  benefits 
balance  with  the  potential  problems?  Does 
the  UJS.  keep  the  best  of  these  post-gradu- 
ate engineers  or  do  the  best  ones  go  back  to 
the  Thomson  CSFs,  Matsushitas  and  Hyun- 
dais? 

Academics  assert  that  foreign  students 
have  become  an  Indispensable  part  of  the 
university  research  establishment:  teaching 
undergraduates  and  assisting  in  research. 
That  may  also  be  true.  On  the  other  hand, 
does  charging  a  full  price  for  an  education 
mean  that  the  number  of  foreign  students 
wiU  drop  dramatically?  Or  will  it  more  likely 
spark  a  sheepish  recognition  that  overseas 
companies  have  been  cream-skimming  off 
the  Investments  made  by  American  taxpay- 
ers? 

Foreign  countries  and  companies  should 
be  required  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  educa- 
tional benefits  they  receive  from  American 
universities.  Moreover,  countries  which  send 
thousands  of  grad  students  and  "research 
associates"  to  the  U.S.  should  be  compelled 
to  fund  non-proprietary  research  projects  in 
the  UJS. 

These  suggestions  should  not  imply  a 
form  of  intellectual  or  academic  protection- 
ism: there  should  continue  to  be  an  interna- 
tional exchange  of  information.  But  U.S. 
policy  makers  and  universities  should  recog- 
nize that  whUe  it  is  wise  to  encourage  an 
international  research  effort  for  the  better- 
ment of  all:  it  is  foolish  and  counterproduc- 
tive to  let  potential  [>artners  in  that  endeav- 
or behave  as  parasites. 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
noted  in  my  floor  statement.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Dole  for  his  leadership 
in  the  area  of  technology  transfer  and 
for  his  concern  about  research  and  de- 
velopment in  this  country.  Senator 
Rockefeller,  as  well,  has  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Science.  Tech- 
nology, and  Space  Subcommittee  with 
whom  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work. 
This  issue  of  access  to  our  universi- 
ties and  laboratories  by  foreign  nation- 
als, without  reciprocal  access  to  for- 
eign research  establishments,  is  ex- 
tremely important.  Senators  Dole  and 
Rockefeller's  amendment  Is  an  im- 
provement to  the  biU  which  clarifies 
the  laboratory  director's  discretion  to 
reject  a  potential  collaborator  for  this 
reason.  I  am  pleased  to  accept  the 
amendment.* 


•  Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  dlsUn- 
guished  majority  leader  In  offering 
this  amendment  to  HJl.  3773.  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler  legislation.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  improve  the  access  of  Ameri- 
cans to  technology  developed  with  the 
help  of  foreign  governments.  AiMurt 
from  the  military,  our  Government 
places  few  restrictions  on  the  ability  of 
foreign  companies  and  individuals  to 
acquire  technology  developed  in  our 
Federal  laboratories.  But  unless  other 
countries  are  more  willing  to  provide 
equivalent  treatment  for  our  compa- 
nies and  researchers,  the  flow  of  tech- 
nical information  will  remain  largely 
one  way. 

Under  section  11  of  this  bill.  Federal 
laboratory  directors  are  empowered  to 
approve  cooperative  R^D  arrange- 
ments and  licensing  agreements  with 
private  industry.  Where  applications 
to  enter  into  these  agreements  come 
from  foreign  parties,  our  amendment 
would  permit  the  laboratory  directors 
to  take  Into  account  whether  or  not 
the  countries  involved  permit  U.S. 
agencies,  companies,  or  other  parties 
to  participate  in  similar  arrangements. 
The  provision  would  apply  to  n.S.  sub- 
sidiaries of  foreign  companies,  as  well 
as  to  other  persons  and  organizations 
subject  to  the  control  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. The  amendment  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  language  of  both 
Public  Law  96-517  and  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  pending  bill,  which  stipu- 
lates a  preference  for  U.S.  industry  in 
the  granting  of  licenses  to  inventions 
generated  by  Government  laborato- 
ries. 

At  present,  many  U.S.  corporations 
and  researchers  believe  they  are 
denied  reciprocal  access  to  foreign  gov- 
ernment-supported laboratories, 
particulary  in  Japan.  Meanwhile.  U.S. 
research  laboratories— such  as  those 
connected  with  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  NASA,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  many  others— provide 
almost  unlimited  access  to  their  work 
to  interested  parties  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Without  an  amendment  of  this 
nature,  H.R.  3773  could  exacerbate  the 
current  imbalance  in  the  international 
flow  of  Information  about  technology, 
as  we  step  up  efforts  to  promote  the 
transfer  of  technology  from  U.S,  Gov- 
ernment-operated laboratories  to  pri- 
vate Industry. 

If  foreign  companies  seek  to  partici- 
pate in  cooperative  research  arrange- 
ments or  apply  for  patent  licenses, 
they  would  be  permitted  imder  H.R. 
3773  to  have  access  to  literally  billions 
of  dollars  of  U.S.  research  results.  This 
would  occur  regardless  of  whether 
their  governments  permit  American 
companies  to  Join  similar  Government- 
sponsored  research  projects  or  receive 
licenses  to  Government-held  patents. 
Under  our  amendment,  Federal  labo- 
ratory directors  could  consider  wheth- 
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er  to  require  a  quid  pro  quo  before 
granting  access  for  foreign  applicants. 

Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  not  proposing  to  cut  off 
foreign  participation  in  Federal  lab- 
oratories if  the  foreign  governments 
refuse  to  offer  reciprocal  access.  The 
provision  is  entirely  discretionary  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  laboratory  di- 
rectors; simply,  they  may  take  reci- 
procity into  consideration  when  decid- 
ing whether  to  admit  a  foreign  appli- 
cant to  a  cooperative  research  pro- 
gram or  to  allow  the  negotiation  of  a 
licensing  agreement  with  a  foreign 
party. 

Americans  are  right  to  be  concerned 
when  they  perceive  that  foreign  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  other  researchers 
enjoy  virtually  unrestricted  access  to 
federally  supported  research  while  for- 
eign governments  systematically  deny 
equivalent  opportunities  to  our  re- 
searchers. Because  of  this  lack  of  re- 
ciprocal access  to  Government-devel- 
oped teciinology,  the  flow  of  technolo- 
gy between  the  United  States  and 
other  coimtries  is  largely  outward: 
Our  research  results,  licenses  to  pat- 
ents, and  other  scientific  know-how 
are  put  to  good  use  by  foreigners, 
while  we  often  find  ourselves  shut  out. 
Indeed,  some  of  our  leading  edge  tech- 
nologies are  routinely  absorbed  by  for- 
eign researchers  and  used  to  develop 
new  products  which  compete  success- 
fully in  our  markets. 

For  example,  according  to  a  report 
by  the  Japan  Economic  Institute,  the 
U.S.  transferred  to  Japan  six  times  as 
much  electronics  technology  and 
almost  eight  times  as  much  machine 
tool  technology  as  it  acquired  from 
Japan  in  1983.  Altogether,  70  percent 
of  Japan's  worldwide  teclmology  im- 
ports that  year  came  from  the  United 
States.  While  the  Japanese  bought 
technology  from  this  country  worth 
191  billion  yen,  their  exports  of  tech- 
nology to  us  totaled  52  billion  yen. 

This  asymmetry  in  the  international 
flow  of  knowledge  has  real  repercus- 
sions for  our  country's  competitiveness 
in  world  markets.  America's  compara- 
tive advantage  has  always  been  superi- 
or technology— the  fruits  of  our  ability 
to  innovate  and  invent.  If  our  cutting 
edge  technology  is  made  fully  avail- 
able to  our  rivals  in  international 
trade,  however,  we  stand  to  lose  not 
only  foreign  markets  but  also  jobs  and 
income  at  home.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
self-sufficient  in  technology:  unless  we 
insist  on  reciprocal  access  to  technolo- 
gy developed  elsewhere,  major  ad- 
vances could  pass  us  by. 

I  am  encouraged  that  the  Japanese 
Government  intends  soon  to  consider 
legislation  to  revise  laws  that  present- 
ly prohibit  acquisition  of  Government- 
owned  patents  by  foreigners.  Since 
Government  laboratories  develop 
some  of  Japan's  most  innovative  tech- 
nologies, access  to  such  patents  is  ex- 


tremely important  to  American  com- 
panies. It's  our  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion passes  and  is  implemented  in  a 
way  that  improves  U.S.  access  to  Japa- 
nese technology  and  makes  it  possible 
for  our  researchers  to  work  on  cooper- 
ative research  projects  there. 

H.R.  3773  will  open  up  research  con- 
ducted in  Federal  laboratories  to  pri- 
vate industry,  domestic  and  foreign.  It 
correctly  seeks  to  encourage  coopera- 
tive R&D  projects  and  licensing  agree- 
ments to  help  turn  promising  teciuiol- 
ogies  developed  under  Government 
auspices  into  commercially  viable 
products.  This  amendment,  in  my 
view,  will  strengthen  the  process  of 
technology  transfer  which  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler  Act  hopes  to  facilitate. 
And  by  doing  this,  it  will  strengthen 
the  international  competitiveness  of 
our  industries.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  and  adopt  it.» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2684)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMEin'  NO.  268S 

(PurpKtse:  To  make  amendments  regarcUng 
technology  transfer) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Dobcxnici  to  the  committee 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  state<'. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Siicp- 
SOR]  for  Mr.  Doiienici  proposes  in  amend- 
ment numbered  2685. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  line  16.  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(3)":  on  page  29.  line  24, 
strike  "(3)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •(4)"; 
on  page  30.  line  1.  strike  "(4)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(S)";  on  page  30.  line  6.  strike 
"(5)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)";  on 
page  30.  line  16.  strike  "(6)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(7)";  and  on  page  29,  insert  the 
foUowing  immediately  after  line  15: 

"(2KA)  The  Consortium  shall  not  engage 
in  the  direct  transfer  of  technology,  but 
shall  furnish  information  and  respond  to  re- 
quests for  technical  assistance  only  in  the 
manner  specified  in  paragraph  (IKC). 

"(B)  Each  Federal  laboratory  or  agency 
shall  transfer  technology  directly  to  users 
or  representatives  of  users,  and  shall  not 
transfer  technology  directly  to  the  Consorti- 
um. Each  Federal  laboratory  shall  conduct 
any  transfer  of  technology  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practices  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  agency  which  owns,  leases,  or  other- 
wise uses  such  Federal  laboratory.". 

On  page  30,  line  17.  strike  "0.005"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "0.0025". 

On  page  31,  line  11,  strike  "appropriate.'." 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "ap- 
propriate. 

"(SKA)  The  Consortium  shall  use  10  per- 
cent of  the  funds  provided  in  paragraph  (7) 


to  establish  demonstration  projects  in  tech- 
nology transfer.  To  carry  out  such  projects, 
the  Consortiiun  may  make  grants  or  awards 
to,  or  enter  into  agreements  with,  nonprofit 
State,  local  or  private  organizations  or  enti- 
ties whose  primary  purposes  are  to  facilitate 
cooperative  research  between  the  Federal 
laboratories  and  organizations  not  associat- 
ed with  the  Federal  laboratories,  to  transfer 
technology  from  the  Federal  laboratories, 
and  to  advance  State  and  local  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

"(B)  The  demonstration  projects  estab- 
lished under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  serve 
as  model  programs.  Such  projects  shall  be 
designed  to  develop  programs  and  mecha- 
nisms for  technology  transfer  from  the  Fed- 
eral laboratories  which  may  be  utilized  by 
the  States  and  which  will  enhance  Federal, 
State  and  local  programs  for  the  transfer  of 
technology. 

"(C)  Application  for  such  grants,  awards 
or  agreements  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
contain  such  information  as  the  Consortium 
shall  specify. 

"(D)  Any  person  who  receives  or  utilizes 
any  proceeds  of  a  grant  or  award  made,  or 
agreement  entered,  into,  under  this  para- 
graph shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Con- 
sortium shall  determine  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  faciUUte  effective  audit  and 
evaluation,  including  records  which  fully 
disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  of  such 
proceeds  and  the  total  cost  of  the  project  in 
connection  with  which  such  proceeds  were 
used.". 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  acceptable  to  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  would  accomplisli  three 
things.  First,  it  clarifies  an  ambiguity 
in  the  bill  about  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Laboratory  Consortium.  It 
provides  that  the  Consortium  shall 
not  transfer  technology  directly,  but 
that  those  interested  in  a  technology 
shall  continue  to  deal  with  the  labora- 
tory or  the  agency,  depending  on 
agency  policy,  as  they  do  now,  to 
obtain  rights  to  that  technology. 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  correct  that  the  Feder- 
al Laboratory  consortium  is  not  in- 
tended to  transfer  technology  directly. 
The  Consortium's  function  is  that  of  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  about 
technology  in  the  Federal  laboratories. 
His  amendment  is  a  good  addition  to 
the  bill  which  clarifies  this  point. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  second  provi- 
sion in  my  amendment  reduces  the 
set-aside  of  fimds  for  the  Consortium 
by  half.  Instead  of  setting  aside  ap- 
proximately $1  million  per  year  for  5 
years  for  the  Consortiiun,  my  amend- 
ment would  set  aside  approximately 
$500,000.  The  reason  for  this  provision 
is  twofold.  First,  this  set-aside  comes 
out  of  agencies'  research  and  develop- 
ment budgets.  Although  small,  any  re- 
duction in  these  budgets  at  this  time 
should  be  approached  cautiously. 
Second,  the  Federal  Laboratory  Con- 
sortium has  been  functioning  for  some 
time  on  a  budget  of  approximately 
$500,000  per  year  in  cash  and  in  kind 
services.  My  amendment  gives  them  a 


secure  source  of  funds,  but  keeps  them 
at  essentially  a  freeze  level. 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Laboratory  Consorti- 
um will  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit, 
not  only  to  the  Federal  laboratories, 
but  to  the  States  as  well.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico's  con- 
cern about  its  potential  effect  on 
agency  research  budgets,  however,  and 
his  desire  to  go  slowly  in  this  area. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  provision  in  my  amendment 
takes  the  bill's  efforts  to  improve  tech- 
nology transfer  one  logical  step  fur- 
ther—to the  recipients.  All  of  our  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  use  of  technology 
in  the  Federal  laboratories  is  wasted  if 
there  are  no  working  organizations  or 
mechanisms  outside  the  labs  to  locate 
and  acquire  this  technology.  My 
amendment  directs  the  Consortium  to 
transfer  10  percent  of  its  funds  to 
fund  existing  projects  in  technology 
transfer.  The  Consortium  is  to  fund 
these  demonstration  projects  through 
contracts,  grants,  or  agreements  with 
nonprofit  State,  local,  or  private  enti- 
ties whose  primary  purposes  are  to  fa- 
cilitate cooperative  research  between 
the  Federal  laboratories  and  outside 
organizations;  to  transfer  technology 
from  the  Federal  laboratories;  and  to 
advance  State  and  local  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  our  States 
have  active  programs  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development;  many  have  pro- 
grams to  promote  high  technology  in- 
dustries. The  States  are  experimenting 
with  a  wide  variety  of  diverse  pro- 
grams, and  this  experimentation 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  Federal 
Government.  That  is  why  my  amend- 
ment funds  demonstration  projects, 
which  should  serve  as  models  pro- 
grams for  other  States. 

In  my  State  of  New  Mexico,  there 
are  several  organizations  which  pro- 
mote development  in  high  technology. 
One,  however,  is  especially  devoted  to 
technology  transfer.  The  Rio  Grande 
Technology  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit, 
privately  funded  organization  whose 
purpose  is  to  establish  cooperative  re- 
search centers  at  New  Mexico's  univer- 
sities and  Federal  laboratories.  It  is 
distinct  in  its  focus  on  the  Federal  lab- 
oratories, in  its  goal  of  linking  the 
technological  resources  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  private  sectors,  and  in  its 
reliance  on  private  fimding.  This  is  the 
kind  of  organization  which  I  believe 
could  serve  as  a  model  program,  and 
which  should  receive  funding  from  the 
Consortium. 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  about  the  impor- 
tance of  recognizing  the  wealth  of 
technological  development  programs 
going  on  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
His  amendment  is  an  appropriate  way 
to  encourage  this  experimentation  and 


I  am  pleased  to  accept  it.  I  also  agree 
with  him  about  the  unique  nature  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Technology  Founda- 
tion. I  anticipate  that  the  Consortiiun 
will  create  one  or  two  demonstration 
projects,  and  that  Rio  Tech  wlU  be  one 
of  them.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2685)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMZ3fDMElfT  HO.  aS86 

(Purpose:  To  make  various  amendments) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Pell. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btbo],  for  Mr.  Pell,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2686. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

(e)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2(10)  of 
such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  3701(10))  is  amended  by 
inserting  ".  which  include  inventions,  com- 
puter software,  and  training  technologies." 
immediately  after  "developments". 

(f)  Section  3(3)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3702(3))  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  including 
inventions,  software,  and  training  technol- 
ogies," immediately  after  "technology". 

On  page  43.  line  5.  strike  "invention.'." 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "in- 
vention. 

"(11)  'Training  technology'  means  com- 
puter software  and  related  materials  which 
are  developed  by  a  Federal  agency  to  train 
employees  of  such  agency,  and  includes  soft- 
ware for  computer-based  instructional  sys- 
tems and  for  interactive  video  disc  sys- 
tems.'.". 

On  page  26,  insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  12: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ",  includ- 
ing software  and  training  technologies."  im- 
mediately after  "technologies"; 

On  page  26.  line  13,  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3)";  on  line  14,  strike  "(3)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)";  on  line  16, 
strike  "(4)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(5)": 
on  page  27,  line  1,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "(6)":  and  on  line  3,  strike  "(6)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

On  page  32,  line  12,  strike  "reports.'."  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "re- 
ports. 

(3)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Technology 
Transfer  Act  of  1986,  the  Secretary  shaU 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  regarding— 

"(A)  any  copyright  provisions  or  legal  or 
other  barriers  which  restrict  or  limit  the 
truisfer  of  federaUy  funded  computer  soft- 
ware to  the  private  sector  and  to  State  and 
local  governments,  and  agencies  of  such 
State  and  local  governments;  and 

"(B)  the  feasibiUty  and  cost  of  compUing 
and  tn^int^ining  a  current  and  comprehen- 
sive inventory  of  aU  federaUy  funded  train- 
ing software.'.". 


AMBIDIIZIIT  EZrABDIHG  COVEKAOE  OP  HJL  3TTS 

•  Mr.  Pell.  Mi.  President.  I  am  offer- 
ing an  amendment,  which  I  under- 
stand has  the  approval  of  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill,  to  expand  the  coverage 
of  H.R.  3773  to  include  the  transfer  of 
training  technology  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  which  could  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  private  sector  and  to  the  educa- 
tional community. 

Training  technology  is  defined  by 
the  amendment  to  mean  computer 
software  for  computer  based  instruc- 
tional systems,  such  as  interactive  vid- 
eodisc systems.  Such  systems  combine 
visual  representations  of  training 
problems  with  computerized  instruc- 
tion programs  which  offer  a  high 
degree  of  interactivity  between  the 
trainee  and  the  system. 

My  amendment  would  add  training 
technology  to  the  iimovations  found 
suitable  for  transfer  under  the  bill, 
and  would  make  training  technology 
subject  to  the  clearinghouse  function 
of  the  National  Technical  Information 
Service.  The  amendment  also  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  re- 
garding legal  barriers  to  such  trans- 
fers, including  patent  and  copyright 
issues,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  fea- 
sibility and  cost  of  compiling  a  current 
and  comprehensive  inventory  of  all 
federally  funded  training  technology. 

This  is  a  no-cost  amendment.  But  it 
fulfills  to  a  substantial  degree  the  pur- 
poses of  S.  1662,  the  Training  Technol- 
ogy Transfer  Act  which  I  introduced 
in  1985,  and  its  predecessor,  S.  2561, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. The  amendment  I  offer  today 
embodies  the  general  intent  of  those 
bills,  but  omits  their  specific  provi- 
sions for  cataloging  training  technolo- 
gy and  for  promoting  its  transfer. 

I  should  note  that  these  bills  origi- 
nated out  of  a  desire  to  utilize  all 
available  techniques  to  train  civilian 
workers  who  were  dislocated  as  a 
result  of  changes  in  the  pattern  of 
international  trade.  While  that  re- 
mains a  major  goal  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
prospective  beneficiaries  cover  a  far 
broader  spectrum  than  originally  an- 
ticipated. As  a  result,  the  prospective 
return  on  the  original  public  invest- 
ment in  this  technology  could  be  even 
greater  than  first  suggested. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  note  that  the 
amendment  is  the  product  of  extensive 
bipartisan  dialog  between  my  office 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  particularly  the  office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Productivity, 
Technology  and  Innovation,  Dr.  D. 
Bruce  Merrifield.  The  amendment,  I 
believe,  gives  legislative  expression  to 
mutually  acceptable  goals  while  omit- 
ting features  of  S.  1662  which  were 
controversial. 
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I  thank  the  managers  of  the  bill  for 
their  courtesy  and  consideration  in  ac- 
cepting the  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  identi- 
fied a  weakness  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Technology  Transfer  Program. 
Training  technology,  because  of  its 
great  potential  for  education,  should 
be  an  area  in  which  we  have  an  aggres- 
sive transfer  program.  I  am  happy  to 
accept  his  amendment.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2686)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXNDIIKirr  IIO.  3687 

(Purpose:  To  Iiteke  Various  Amendments 
Resardlng  Technology  Extension) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Leaht. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btm>],  for  Mr.  Lkaht,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2687. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  41,  strike  lines  12  through  14  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(5)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  (15  UJS.C. 
3704(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  Director"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Assistant  Secretary": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10),  respectively; 
and 

"(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (6)  the  following: 

"(7)  encourage  and  assist  the  creation  of 
centers  and  other  Joint  Initiatives  by  State 
or  local  governments,  regional  organiza- 
tions, private  businesses,  institutions,  or 
Federal  laboratories  to  encourage  technolo- 
gy transfer,  to  stimulate  innovation,  and  to 
promote  an  appropriate  climate  for  invest- 
ment in  technology-related  industries: 

"(8)  propose  and  encourage  cooperative 
research  among  the  Federal  laboratories. 
State  or  local  governments,  regional  organi- 
sations, colleges  or  universities,  non-profit 
organizations,  or  private  industry  to  pro- 
mote the  common  use  of  resources,  to  im- 
prove training  programs  and  curricula,  to 
stimulate  interest  in  high  technology  ca- 
reers, and  to  encourage  the  effective  dis- 
semination of  technology  skills  within  the 
wider  community:". 

On  page  29,  line  II,  strike  "and":  on  line 
IS,  strike  the  period  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
or*:  and":  and  insert  immediately  after  line 
15  the  following: 

"(I)  when  requested,  assist  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, businesses,  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. State  or  local  governments,  or  region- 
al organizations  to  establish  cooperative 
programs  to  stimulate  research  and  to  en- 
courage technology  transfer  In  such  areas  as 
technology  program  development,  curricu- 
lum design,  long-term  research  planning. 


personnal  needs  projections,  and  productivi- 
ty assessments.". 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  faces  two  important  chaUenges 
for  the  future.  We  must  compete  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  a  strong 
defense  and  to  keep  a  secure  peace, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  must  compete 
with  many  other  nations  to  ensure  a 
headthy  economic  future.  Meeting 
both  challenges  will  depend  on  Ameri- 
cans continuing  to  be  the  world's  best 
researchers,  the  world's  brightest  in- 
ventors, and  the  world's  most  skilled 
workers. 

When  I  introduced  the  Technology 
Education  and  Extension  Act  last 
year,  I  addressed  some  of  the  benefits 
of  the  sharing  of  information  between 
higher  education  and  industry.  The 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  transfer  of  com- 
mercially useful  technology  from  Fed- 
eral laboratories. 

Before  describing  my  amendment,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  man- 
agers of  the  Federal  labs  bUl  for  their 
cooperation  in  worldng  with  me  and 
my  staff  to  make  the  goals  of  the 
Technology  Education  and  Extension 
Act  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Office 
of  Productivity,  Technology  and  Iimo- 
vation  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Federal  Laboratory 
Consortium. 

Our  economic  future  depends  on  en- 
couraging the  efficient  dissemination 
of  skills  and  information  within  our 
communities.  The  Federal  laboratories 
bill  reported  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee took  steps  to  encourage  the 
Federal  labs  to  participate  with  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  governments  to 
do  that  and  to  transfer  technology. 
My  amendment  takes  the  committee 
proposal  one  step  further. 

It  puts  the  Federal  Laboratory  Con- 
sortium in  a  position  to  help  area  col- 
leges and  universities,  private  busi- 
nesses. State  and  local  governments, 
and  others  to  develop  cooperative  pro- 
grams. I  want  to  make  clear  that  such 
Joint  programs  may  include  any  com- 
bination of  the  groups  referred  to  in 
the  amendment.  Thus,  one  such  pro- 
gram may  combine  the  resources  of  a 
college  and  a  Federal  lab,  while  an- 
other would  combine  the  efforts  of 
one  or  more  local  businesses  and  non- 
profit groups,  a  State  university,  and  a 
regional  authority.  These  programs 
will  stimulate  research  and  encourage 
technology  transfer  in  such  areas  as 
industrial  program  development,  cur- 
riculum design,  long-term  research 
planning,  personnel,  and  productivity. 

The  amendment  makes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  an  equal  partner  in 
this  effort  to  encourage  technology 
transfer  and  to  promote  an  appropri- 
ate climate  for  investment  in  Ameri- 
can technology-related  industries. 

I  understand  my  amendment  has 
been  accepted  by  the  distinguished 
floor  managers. 


In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  Senator  Hollukui  and 
Patrick  Windham  of  his  staff  for  their 
invaluable  help  in  our  continuing 
effort  to  promote  technology  exten- 
sion.* 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  my 
fellow  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion and  I  share  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont's concern  about  the  contribution 
our  Federal  resources  could  make  to 
local  economies.  That  is  precisely  the 
concern  that  led  us  to  report  this  bill, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  accept  his  amend- 
ment.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2687)  was 
agreed  to. 

AKOfDICKIfT  NO.  3688 

(Purpose:  To  require  agencies  to  make  a  sep- 
arate determination  of  the  mission  of  each 
of  their  laboratories) 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 

amendment  by  Mr.  Bumpers  to  the 

committee  substitute. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator   from   West   Virginia   [Mr. 

Btks]  for  Mr.  Bumpers  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2688. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  20,  strike  the  term 
"agency"  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  "labora- 
tory". 

On  page  35,  between  lines  3  and  4  Insert 
the  following:  "(c)  For  the  puri>oses  of  this 
section,  an  agency  shall  make  a  separate  de- 
termination of  the  mission  or  missions  of 
each  of  its  laboratories." 

On  page  35.  line  4,  strike  "(c)"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  this  amendment  to 
H.R.  4337,  the  Federal  Technology 
Transfer  Act  of  1986.  My  amendment 
is  a  simple  clarification  of  the  bill  to 
ensure  that  agencies  give  special  con- 
sideration to  certain  Govenunent  lab- 
oratories. The  amendment  requires 
that  agencies  make  a  separate  deter- 
mination of  the  mission  of  each  labo- 
ratory to  determine  whether  the  labo- 
ratory should  participate  in  the  coop- 
erative research  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  am  further  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill.  Senators 
Dantorth  and  Hollings,  have  agreed 
to  accept  my  amendment. 

Let  me  first  state  that  I  am  especial- 
ly gratified  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1914,  which  this  bill  incorporates.  This 
legislation,  which  amends  the  Steven- 
son-Wydler  Technology  Iimovation 
Act  of  1980,  will  most  certainly  be  a 
boon  to  academic  institutions  and  pri- 


vate industry  in  the  United  States 
through  greater  cooperation  in  and 
participation  with  the  wide  range  of 
Government  sponsored  research.  More 
importantly,  the  bill  will  be  a  spring- 
board to  economic  development  in 
many  areas  of  our  Nation. 

This  legislation  will  assuredly  be  a 
stimulant  to  iimovators,  whether  they 
be  employed  by  the  Government  or 
other  Institutions,  to  turn  their  ideas 
into  commercial  enterprises  to  provide 
Jobs,  income,  and  a  better  way  of  life 
for  us  all.  As  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  am  particularly  en- 
thused about  the  unique  opportunities 
this  legislation  wiU  offer  with  respect 
to  the  creation  of  new,  specialized 
small  businesses. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  spend- 
ing about  $18  billion  this  year  in  re- 
search and  development  at  some  700 
Government  laboratories.  This  effort 
employs  a  full  one-sixth  of  our  Na- 
tion's brightest  and  best  scientific 
minds.  In  order  to  encourage  the 
proper  transfer  of  Government-spon- 
sored research  to  the  private  sector, 
and  to  provide  incentive  for  promising 
scientists  and  engineers  to  work  In 
Government  programs,  the  Federal 
Government  should  allow  individual 
laboratory  directors  to  engage  in  coop- 
erative efforts  to  solve  Government's 
problems  and  make  the  solutions 
available  to  the  private  sector. 

This  bill  has  been  carefully  crafted 
to  allow  for  a  cooperative  approach  to 
commercial  uses  of  Government-spon- 
sored research,  while  ensuring  that 
the  official  mission  of  the  laboratory 
is  carried  out  with  the  best  and  most 
motivated  minds.  It  will  provide  for 
extended  cooperation  between  Gov- 
enunent laboratories.  State  offices 
charged  with  technology  transfer,  uni- 
versities, charitable  organizations,  and 
the  private  sector. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  the  public  and  private  sectors 
working  in  an  environment  alienated 
from  one  another.  This  bill  will  great- 
ly facilitate  a  nationwide  approach  to 
research  and  development.  We  all  rec- 
ognize that  the  future  economic 
health  and  development  of  our  Nation 
rests  firmly  on  our  ability  to  more  effi- 
ciently and  cleanly  manage  our  re- 
sources. We  must  make  technological 
advancement.  Unless  we  allow  our  Na- 
tion's institutions  to  pool  their  re- 
sources and  talent,  we  will  fall  short  of 
the  demand  for  commercial  innova- 
tion. This  legislation  represents  a 
simple,  important  first  step  down  that 
road. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  clari- 
fies the  bill's  language  to  ensure  that 
all  Government  agencies  take  a  look  at 
each  laboratory  on  a  separate  basis  to 
determine  whether  the  laboratory's 
mission  is  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  My  particular  concern 
is  with  laboratories  that  are  operated 


by  regulatory  agencies,  but  are  not  In- 
volved with  the  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions. The  amendment  Is  to  make  it 
clear  that  regulatory  agencies  consider 
each  laboratory  on  an  individual  basis. 
Those  that  are  not  involved  in  the  en- 
forcement of  regulations  should  be  en- 
couraged in  the  cooperative  research 
agreements  outlined  in  the  bill. 

Laboratories  of  this  kind  should  not 
be  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  I 
offer  this  amendment  because  of  the 
great  opportunities  that  will  be  provid- 
ed by  this  legislation  for  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  for  the  entire  mid-South 
region.  The  National  Center  for  Toxl- 
cological  Research  [NCTR],  in  Pine 
Bluff,  AR,  is  such  a  laboratory  that 
needs  to  benefit  from  the  cooperative 
research  and  other  provisions  of  this 
biU. 

NCTR's  parent  agency  is  a  regula- 
tory agency— the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration [FDA]— but  NCTTR  is  not 
Involved  in  enforcement  of  that  agen- 
cy's regulations.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  NCTR  is  the  only  such  Gov- 
ernment laboratory  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  enforcement  functions 
of  its  parent.  My  amendment  would 
require  the  FDA  and  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  con- 
sider NCTR's  participation  in  coopera- 
tive research  programs  separate  from 
the  other  FDA  labs  concerned  with 
regulatory  enforcement. 

I  fully  expect  NCTR  to  be  included 
in  the  cooperative  research  agree- 
ments authorized  by  this  legislation.  I 
wlU  be  exercising  vigorous  oversight  to 
ensure  that  FDA  considers  NCTR  as  a 
unique  situation  and  will  fully  expect 
that  NCTR  will  be  encouraged  by 
FDA  to  participate  actively  in  the  pro- 
grams established.  I  have  received  as- 
surances from  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee that  they,  too,  will  exercise  such 
oversight. 

We  in  Arkansas  are  excited  about 
the  possibilities  this  legislation  will 
provide  with  respect  to  NCTTR.  NCTR 
is  the  only  Federal  laboratory  of  its 
kind  in  the  mid-South,  and  is  the  larg- 
est research  lab  in  its  field.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  imlque  and  capable  Federal 
research  facility  in  the  Nation.  Started 
In  1972,  the  center  serves  not  only  the 
FDA,  but  also  does  research  and  devel- 
opment in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Department 
of  Eiiergy,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  many  other  Federal  enti- 
ties. 

NCTR  is  engaged  in  four  primary 
areas  of  research.  The  largest  area  is 
biomedical  research,  which  encom- 
passes subjects  from  preventing  birth 
defects  to  the  relationship  between 
diet,  nutrition,  and  hiunan  disease. 
The  next  largest  area  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  computer  hardward  and  soft- 
ware technology  related  to  toxic  sub- 
stances. The  center  also  performs  re- 
search and  development  in  analytical 


chemistry  and  environmental  engi- 
neering. 

NCTR  is  in  a  special  situation  to 
promote  economic  development  in  Ar- 
kansas and  throughout  the  mid-South. 
With  all  of  the  Jobs  that  we  in  Arkan- 
sas have  lost  as  a  result  of  competition 
from  abroad,  we  Icnow  that  technologi- 
cal development  can  help  us  regain 
the  competitive  edge  necessary  to 
secuire  comparative  advantages  in 
world  trade.  With  the  space,  equip- 
ment, talent  and  experience  at  NCTR. 
we  want  to  encourage  this  vital  re- 
search to  be  made  available  to  the 
public  for  commercial  purposes. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
Arkansas  Science  and  Technology  Au- 
thority—the agency  of  the  Arkansas 
State  government  charged  with  tech- 
nology development  and  promotion— is 
Just  3  years  old.  The  Arkansas  Science 
and  Technology  Authority  and  NCTR 
promise  to  be  very  effective  partners 
in  the  application  of  research.  I  com- 
mend the  leaders  of  these  institutions 
for  being  in  the  forefront  of  the  coop- 
erative agreement  approach  of  solving 
Government's  problems  and  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the  application  of  this  re- 
search for  the  private  sector. 

Once  again,  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor this  legislation  and  to  offer  this 
technical  amendment.  NCTTR  must  be 
considered  separate  from  the  other  en- 
forcement laboratories  imder  FDA, 
and,  again,  I  expect  that  this  consider- 
ation will  lead  to  participation  in  the 
great  opportunities  of  this  legislation 
by  NCTR.  The  Federal  Government 
can  do  much  to  better  the  quality  of 
life  in  our  Nation  if  given  the  proper 
incentives,  resources,  and  encourage- 
ment. This  legislation  provides  the  op- 
portunity for  the  Federal  Government 
to  get  in  step  with  the  State  govern- 
ments, academic  institutions,  and  pri- 
vate enterprises  toward  a  cooperative 
approach  to  the  crucial  questions  we 
face  together  as  a  Nation.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  my  amendment  and 
H  R  4337  * 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Idr. 
Bumpers,  for  his  amendment.  The 
amendment  helps  clarify  the  bill  to  re- 
quire agencies  to  take  a  look  at  the 
special  considerations  of  each  labora- 
tory when  they  Implement  the  cooper- 
ative research  provisions.  Clearly,  the 
special  case  of  the  National  Center  for 
Toxicological  Research  in  Pine  Bluff, 
AR,  indicates  that  it  is  a  prime  candi- 
date for  participation  in  cooperative 
research,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  in- 
cluded in  these  agreements.  We  on  the 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sub- 
committee will  exercise  vigorous  over- 
sight on  the  inclusion  of  the  National 
Center  for  Toxicological  Research.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  amendment  (No.  2688)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  significant  that  the  Senate  is  consid- 
ering this  legislation.  To  a  great 
extent,  the  United  States  and  its 
people  enjoy  our  present  stature  be- 
cause of  our  success  in  transforming 
science  into  technology.  By  allowing 
Government-operated  laboratories  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  industry,  universities,  and  others, 
and  by  strengthening  the  organiza- 
tions that  transfer  Federal  technolo- 
gy, this  bill  will  improve  the  abilities 
of  these  labs  to  transfer  technology  to 
the  private  and  non-Federal  public 
sectors.  Technology  transfer  is  an  im- 
portant process  throughout  the  inno- 
vation cycle,  and  the  Federal  labs  are 
the  gatekeeper  of  large  amounts  of 
technology.  This  legislation  should 
lead  to  the  development  of  many  new 
products  and  processes  as  new  linkages 
are  formed  between  the  Federal  labs 
and  the  rest  of  our  economy. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  bill.  It 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  juid  Transpor- 
tation and  considered  with  S.  1914. 
The  committee  ordered  H.R.  3773  re- 
ported favorably,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  reported  by 
the  committee  is  that  of  S.  1914,  with 
minor  amendments.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1914,  which  includes  most  of  S. 
65.  which  Senator  Dole  and  I  intro- 
duced earlier  in  the  99th  Congress. 

Technological  innovation  is  a  com- 
plex process  normally  involving  many 
resources  and  personnel.  It  invariably 
requires  technology  transfer.  Technol- 
ogy transfer  may  occur  as  the  scientist 
transfers  information  to  the  engineer 
converting  the  information  Into  a 
working  model;  as  a  potential  investor 
is  informed  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  a 
specific  technology:  as  a  market  ana- 
lyst is  informed  of  the  potential  uses 
of  a  technology;  or  as  a  producer  pro- 
vides know-how  to  the  end  user  of  the 
resulting  product.  If  the  United  States 
is  to  maintain  its  premier  position  in 
this  ever-growing  technological  world, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  fa- 
cilitate the  technology  transfer  proc- 
esses visualized  by  this  legislation. 

Linkages  among  scientists,  between 
sdenUsts  and  engineers,  between  in- 
ventors and  entrepreneurs,  between 
entrepreneurs  and  customers  are  es- 
sentiaL  We  must  not  only  permit  these 
linkages;  we  must  encourage  them. 

This  legislation  helps  accomplish 
this  goal.  It  provides  for  royalty  shar- 
ing with  the  Inventor  as  an  incentive 
for  the  inventor  to  be  a  champion  In 
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pushing  potentially  commercially  sig- 
nificant technology  from  the  Federal 
labs.  This  is  important  because  the 
process  of  moving  an  innovation  into 
the  marketplace  requires  a  champion. 
This  bill  also  institutionalizes  the  Fed- 
eral Laboratory  Consortium  to  provide 
needed  infrastructure  to  facilitate 
technology  transfer  and  linkage  devel- 
opment. It  also  clears  away  any  legal 
impediments  to  cooperative  research 
at  the  Federal  laboratories. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
my  fellow  Senators  from  both  parties 
in  sponsoring  this  bill,  and  Join  them 
in  urging  the  full  Senate  to  pass  it.« 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ican businesses  face  an  unprecedented 
challenge  to  their  ability  to  compete, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  against  for- 
eign competition.  On  few  issues  is 
there  as  much  of  a  consensus  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem;  and  on 
few  issues  is  there  as  little  of  a  consen- 
sus on  the  solution. 

Last  year  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Competitiveness 
identified  a  broad  range  of  problems 
and  made  recommendations  ranging 
from  increasing  support  for  basic  re- 
search, to  reducing  the  Federal  deficit, 
to  strengthening  U.S.  trade  laws,  to 
encouraging  investments  in  worker 
training.  The  extent  of  this  list  indi- 
cates the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
entire  issue  of  industrial  competitive- 
ness in  any  one  piece  of  legislation. 
The  problem  is  far  too  large  for  that, 
and  demands  steady  action  on  a 
number  of  fronts. 

The  biU  we  are  considering  today, 
the  Federal  Technology  Transfer  Act 
of  1986.  is  aimed  at  one  of  those 
fronts:  the  use  of  the  almost  $20  bil- 
lion in  federally  funded  research  and 
development  done  in  the  Federal  lab- 
oratories each  year.  The  Federal  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Act  of  1986  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  transfer  of  tech- 
nology out  of  the  Federal  laboratories 
and  into  the  marketplace.  It  has  three 
major  provisions: 

First.  It  opens  up  the  Federal  lab- 
oratories to  industry,  universities,  and 
others  for  cooperative  research; 

Second.  It  creates  the  Federal  Labo- 
ratory Consortium  for  Technology 
Transfer,  and 

Third.  It  improves  the  incentives  for 
Federal  scientists  to  put  in  the  time 
and  effort  to  explore  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  their  inventions  by  re- 
quiring agencies  to  share  at  least  15 
percent  of  the  royalties  received  from 
patents  with  the  inventor.  In  addition, 
it  strengthens  the  existing  cash  award 
system  to  reward  employees  contribut- 
ing to  the  missions  of  their  agencies. 

The  bill  also  contains  other  amend- 
ments to  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech- 
nology Innovation  Act  of  1980  to  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  existing  prac- 
tice. 

The  Federal  Government  will  spend 
approximately    $18    billion    In    fiscal 


year  1986  on  research  and  develop- 
ment at  over  700  Federal  laboratories. 
These  laboratories  employ  one-sixth 
of  the  Nation's  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. Although  their  main  purpose  is 
to  serve  Government  needs,  these  lab- 
oratories also  have  produced  over 
28,000  patents.  Many  of  these  inven- 
tions may  have  commercial  applica- 
tions. Over  the  years,  however,  only 
approximately  5  percent  of  Federal 
patents  have  been  licensed. 

Senator  Dole  has  led  the  Senate  In 
the  enactment  of  several  laws  to  im- 
prove the  use  of  Government-funded 
research.  One  of  the  first  was  the 
Dole-Bayh  Patent  and  Trademark 
Amendments  of  1980— Public  Law  96- 
517.  The  new  patent  policy  led  to  in- 
creased efforts  by  universities  to 
report,  license,  and  develop  inventions. 
In  1984,  Congress  extended  the  new 
policy  to  Federal  lalxtratories  operated 
by  imiversities  and  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions—Public Law  98-620. 

Also  in  1980,  Congress  enacted  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Technology  Innova- 
tion Act  of  1980— Public  Law  96-480. 
The  act  makes  the  transfer  of  Federal 
technology  to  industry.  States,  and  lo- 
calities a  national  policy  and  the  duty 
of  each  laboratory. 

Despite  these  advances,  there  is 
broad  agreement  that  we  can  and 
should  improve  the  flow  of  technology 
from  these  laboratories  to  the  private 
sector.  The  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation, for  example,  issued  a  report  in 
1983  critical  of  the  lack  of  cooperation 
or  collaboration  between  the  Federal 
laboratories  and  industry  or  universi- 
ties. 

In  addition,  in  1982.  the  White 
House  Science  Council  created  a  Fed- 
eral Laboratory  Review  Panel,  chaired 
by  David  Packard.  The  panel  surveyed 
both  the  Government-operated  and 
contractor-operated  Federal  laborato- 
ries. In  its  1983  report,  the  panel  con- 
cluded that  "Federal  laboratories 
should  encourage  much  more  access  to 
their  facilities  by  universities  and  in- 
dustry." and  that  "R&D  interactions 
between  Federal  laboratories  and  in- 
dustry should  be  greatly  increased  by 
more  exchange  of  knowledge  and  per- 
sonnel, collaborative  projects,  and  in- 
dustry funding  of  laboratory 
work.*  •  • 

This  bill  implements  that  recom- 
mendation. It  also  uses  the  coopera- 
tive research  being  done  at  universi- 
ties, including  royalty-sharing,  as  a 
model  for  the  Federal  laboratories. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.  It  contains 
no  authorizations  and  requires  no  new 
Federal  spending.  There  will  also  be 
no  indirect  drain  on  Federal  funds,  be- 
cause the  Federal  laboratories  are  al- 
lowed to  contribute  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  to  a  cooperative 
agreement,  but  not  funds.  And,  unlike 
the  House  bill,  the  stream  of  royalty 


income  flowing  through  the  agencies 
to  the  laboratories  in  the  Senate  bill  is 
subject  to  appropriations;  therefore, 
no  entitlements  are  created. 

The  Federal  Laboratory  Consortium 
is  funded  through  a  set-aside  of  money 
from  each  agency.  This  set-aside  is 
small— 0.005  percent  of  an  agency's 
R&D  budget,  for  a  total  of  $900,000  in 
1986;  it  is  temporary— 5  years;  and  it 
gives  the  Consortium  the  money  it 
needs  to  fund  one  staffer  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  to  set  up  an 
electronic  mall  system.  The  Consorti- 
imi  is  a  respected,  existing  organiza- 
tion which  already  receives  discretion- 
ary funds  from  many  agencies. 

The  provision  requiring  an  agency  to 
share  at  least  15  percent  of  royalties 
with  an  Inventor  has  proved  to  be  the 
only  controversial  provision  in  the  bill. 
It  has  been  criticized  as  unfair,  but  the 
Senate  bill  addresses  this  criticism  by 
incorporating  the  House  bill's  cash 
award  system  in  addition  to  royalty 
sharing,  specifically  to  reward  produc- 
tive employees  and  laboratories  which 
do  not  work  in  commercial  areas.  It 
also  allows  the  royalty  income,  after 
the  inventor's  15  percent  has  come  off 
the  tops,  to  be  used  by  the  laborato- 
ries to  reward  other  employees. 

Royalty  sharing  has  also  been  criti- 
cized as  inflexible  and  bad  manage- 
ment, but  this  has  not  proven  to  be 
true  in  the  experience  of  universities, 
which  have  been  required  to  share 
royalties  with  Inventors  since  1980. 
Their  experience  has  led  universities 
to  increase  the  share  going  to  inven- 
tors, because  the  incentives  lead  to 
more  invention  reporting  and  more 
technology  transfer.  The  Federal  labs 
are  more  like  the  universities  in  their 
Inability  to  reward  employees  with 
raises  and  promotions  easily  than  they 
are  like  private  industry,  which  can, 
indeed,  have  a  completely  flexible 
management  system. 

Royalty  sharing  has  also  been  criti- 
cized as  setting  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  the  private  sector.  The  bill  has  no 
effect  on  the  private  sector,  however. 
Any  precedent  set  by  revenue  sharing 
was  set  already  with  the  universities  in 
the  Dole-Bayh  Act  In  1980. 

All-in-all,  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ments against  royalty  sharing  are  un- 
convincing. And  they  are  far  out- 
weighed by  the  potential  gain  from 
giving  Federal  employees  a  stake  in 
the  outcome  of  their  work. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  Senator  Dole,  who  has  done  more 
for  technology  transfer  than  any 
other  single  Member  of  Congress.  I  am 
also  grateful  to  Senator  BAathias  and 
his  staff  for  their  expertise  and  sug- 
gestions. Senator  Daittorth,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  was  the  original  cosponsor 
of  S.  65.  Senator  Dole's  biU  which  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  Senators  Daiiposth, 
Hollings,    Riegle.    Pkessler.    Gore, 


Rockefeller,  and  Inottye  cosponsored 
S.  1914,  the  substance  of  which  we  are 
considering  today,  and  contributed  to 
the  unanimous,  bipartisan  support  the 
bill  enjoyed  in  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  a 
sound  piece  of  legislation.  It  takes  ex- 
tremely valuable  national  assets,  the 
Federal  laboratories,  and  makes  them 
more  accessible  to  our  businesses,  our 
universities.  and  our  State  and  local 
governments.  It  involves  no  increased 
Federal  spending  or  regulation.  It  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  lagging  inter- 
national competitiveness  in  one  blow, 
but  it  is  a  solid  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  issue  of 
Business  Week  contains  an  especially 
timely  article  on  technology  transfer.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle appear  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Business  Week.  Aug.  11. 1986] 

BuoDiMG  Bridges  Betweem  Public  aicd 
Private  R&D 

For  Rich&rd  A.  Cortese,  it's  a  dream 
coming  true.  The  president  of  Alpha  Micro- 
systems has  long— and  longingly— admired 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory.  After  all, 
that  National  Aeronautics  &  Space  Admin- 
istration lab  in  nearby  Pasadena,  Calif.,  is  a 
technological  powerhouse.  But  even  though 
his  little  computer  company  is  Just  45  mi. 
away  in  Irvine,  Cortese  never  figured  he 
stood  much  change  of  tapping  JPL's  tech- 
nology storehouse. 

But  thanks  to  Rimtech,  a  nonprofit  com- 
pany that  aims  to  push  JPL  technology  into 
the  commercial  arena.  Alpha  Microsystems 
and  other  Southern  California  companies 
are  getting  a  crack  at  pulling  JPL's  space- 
age  developments  into  their  businesses. 
"The  JPL  expertise  may  give  us  a  leg  up  on 
the  competition, '  says  Cortese.  who  wants 
to  leam  about  JPL's  techniques  for  com- 
pressing computer  data.  That  could  boost 
the  capacity  of  Alpha's  tape-based  storage 
system  for  personal  computers. 

Rimtech— which  is  short  for  Research  In- 
stitute for  the  Management  of  Technolo- 
gy—is a  new  twist  in  the  way  the  country's 
national  labs  interact  with  industry.  For  an 
entry  fee  of  $25,000.  Rimtech  helps  find  so- 
lutions to  specific  problems.  It  asks  a  com- 
pany to  list  its  technical  hurdles,  then 
checks  with  JPL  researchers  to  see  if  they 
can  help.  The  Company  also  markets  JPL 
technology  to  likely  prospects.  "We  see  our- 
selves as  a  catalyst,"  explains  Rimtech 
President  Steven  M.  Panzer. 

The  new  program  at  JPL  is  the  latest  step 
in  an  effort  to  better  utilize  the  enormous 
scientific  resources  of  the  federaUy  funded 
labs.  In  addition  to  such  venerable  institu- 
tions at  Los  Alamos.  Lawrence  Llvermore, 
and  Brookhaven,  there  are  700  more  lesser- 
known  lights.  Collectively,  they  spend  more 
than  one-third  of  the  government's  annual 
research  and  development  budget— $55  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1986.  Their  work  has  produced 
some  important  commercial  technologies: 
clean  rooms  for  the  semi-conductor  industry 
and  nuclear  magnetic  resonance  Imaging,  to 
name  Just  two. 

That's  why  Congress  told  the  national 
labs  in  1980  to  get  more  bang  for  the  tax 


buck  by  identifying  R&D  with  commerRlal 
potential  and  passing  it  on  to  industry.  Most 
labs,  however,  still  aren't  adept  at  spinning 
off  R&D.  Technology  transfer  has  often 
meant  little  more  than  publishing  research 
results  and  hiring  someone  to  stage  semi- 
nars. "It's  catch-as-catch-can,"  admits 
Ronald  W.  Hart,  director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Toxicological  Research. 

SAIXS  nfCEHTIVXS 

NASA,  for  example,  spends  $11  million  a 
year  to  peddle  Its  technology  to  industry. 
But  since  it  began  charging  for  technology 
licenses  only  in  1981,  it  collects  a  paltry 
$100,000  a  year  In  royalties.  Even  lab  offi- 
cials admit  they  haven't  been  very  effective 
at  transferring  technology.  Partly  that's  be- 
cause their  researchers  have  little  incentive 
to  think  along  commercial  lines,  since  they 
don't  share  in  patent  royalties.  Eugene  E. 
Stark,  chairman  of  an  action  group  called 
the  Federal  Laboratory  Consortium  for 
Technology  Transfer,  concedes  that  "at 
best,  we're  only  at  20%  of  the  optimum  level 
of  transferring  technology." 

But  Washington  is  about  to  crack  the 
whip  again.  This  month.  Congress  wiU  prob- 
ably send  President  Reagan  new  legislation 
aimed  at  fostering  even  tighter  links  be- 
tween the  labs  and  industry.  The  ticket  to 
mobilizing  the  labs  in  defense  of  U.S.  inter- 
ests. Congress  believes.  Is  to  make  them 
more  businesslike— and  what  better  way  to 
do  that  than  to  apply  the  profit  motive?  A 
key  provision  of  the  House  bill,  passed  last 
December,  will  give  each  lab  director  the  au- 
thority to  sell  licenses  to  his  facility's 
work— and  allow  the  lab  to  bank  the  royal- 
ties. An  amendment  in  the  Senate  version 
would  compel  the  labs  to  pay  at  least  15%  of 
all  royalties  to  the  researchers  who  patent- 
ed the  technology. 

Some  labs  are  already  implementing  new 
mechanisms  for  technology  transfer.  In  New 
Mexico,  both  Los  Alamos  National  Labora- 
tory and  Sandia  National  Laboratories  have 
emulated  a  recent  university  practice  and 
set  up  ""incubator"  operations  to  nurture  en- 
terpreneurs.  Tennessee's  Oak  Ridge  Nation- 
al Laboratory  even  has  its  own  for-profit 
venture  capital  group.  "'We've  spun  off 
seven  companies  In  the  last  year,"  boasts  E. 
Jon  Soderstrom,  director  of  technical  appli- 
cations. And  if  Rimtech  is  successful  at  JPL, 
NASA  plans  to  roll  out  similar  programs  at 
aU  of  its  labs. 

AM  ACnVI  VENDOR 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  hua 
long  been  effective  at  transferring  its  tech- 
nology. That  agency's  secret:  encouraging 
Industry  to  assign  researchers  to  temporary 
duty  in  NBS  labs.  As  many  as  900  industry- 
sponsored  researchers  have  augmented  the 
NBS  staff  of  1,400  professionals  "Technolo- 
gy Is  in  the  minds  of  people,"  observes 
Alfred  S.  Joseph,  chairman  and  founder  of 
startup  Vitesse  Electronics  Corp.  in  Camar- 
illo,  Calif.  "You  can  either  send  your  people 
to  the  labs,  or  you  can  bring  the  federal-lab 
people  out." 

Industry,  however,  is  hardly  without 
blame  for  the  poor  results  of  technology 
transfer.  Many  companies  are  Ignorant  of 
the  new  openness  of  federal  labs.  Others 
remain  unaware  that  Washington  had 
changed  the  rules  governing  licenses  to 
permit  exclusive  deals.  As  a  result,  says 
Robert  H.  Pry,  a  technology  consultant  who 
advises  Washington,  "'you  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
evangelism  Just  to  get  them  interested." 

Foreign  companies  don't  need  prodding. 
Overseas  buslnesspeople  are  flocUng  to  the 
national  labs.  Some  lab  officials  confide 
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ttutt  the  number  of  visitors  from  offshore, 
especially  Japan,  is  frightenlnr  They  far 
outnumber  the  representatives  from  U.S. 
companies.  So  unless  more  executives  like 
Cortese  take  advantage  of  such  programs  as 
Rlmtech,  promising  new  technologies  may 
go  begging  in  America,  while  foreigners 
become  the  first  to  reap  the  benefits  of  U.S. 
tax-supported  research.— By  Scott  Tlcer  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  fiscal 
year  1986  the  Federal  Government 
will  spend  approximately  $18  billion 
on  research  and  development  at  over 
700  Federal  Laboratories.  Over  the 
years  these  laboratories  have  produced 
well  over  28.000  Federal  patents,  yet 
only  5  percent  of  these  patents  have 
been  licensed  to  date.  This  legislation 
addresses  this  problem  by  amending 
the  Stevenson- Wydler  Technology  In- 
novation Act  of  1980  in  an  effort  to 
promote  technology  transfer  to  the 
private  sector  by  authorizing  govern- 
ment-operated laboratories  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  research  agreements 
and  by  establishing  a  Federal  labora- 
tory consortium  for  technology. 

DOLE  LEGISLATION 

As  I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware,  I  have  long  been  a  promot- 
er of  more  private  sector  involvement 
with  our  Government's  research  facili- 
ties. Six  years  ago,  I  was  pleased  to 
Join  our  former  colleague.  Birch  Bayh, 
in  working  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
tangle  of  bureaucratic  brambles  that 
impeded  the  ability  of  universities  and 
smiall  businesses  to  transform  fed- 
erally assisted  research  into  a  patent- 
ed invention.  Specifically,  with  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  96-517,  we  es- 
tablished, for  the  first  time,  a  rule  in 
favor  of  university  and  small  business 
ownership  of  inventions  developed. 
Now.  university  and  industry  collabo- 
rative research  is  &t  an  all-time  high, 
and  whole  new  technologies  have 
flourished  as  a  result. 

Despite  my  efforts  on  the  Bayh-Dole 
Act  and  the  Stevenson- Wydler  Act,  I 
soon  discovered  that  the  Federal  lab- 
oratories still  faced  problems  and  dis- 
incentives in  trying  to  transfer  tech- 
nology. Last  year,  I  returned  to  the 
field  to  propose  the  next  logical  step 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Uniform 
Patent  Procedures  Act— a  bill  that  ex- 
tended the  principles  of  the  1980  law 
to  large  business  contractors  and  re- 
pealed all  existing  laws  which  were  in- 
consistent with  those  principles.  It  es- 
tablished a  clear  and  consistent  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  invention  owner- 
ship for  all  contractors  and  eliminated 
once  and  for  all  the  hodgepodge  of 
agency  patent  requirements  built  up 
over  the  years.  It  had  the  further 
effect  of  luring  research  investments 
from  large  business  with  their  special- 
ized skills,  technological  expertise,  and 
healthy  respect  for  the  dollar. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress, I  also  introducd  a  second  bill.  S. 
65.  designed  to  enable  Federal  labora- 
loritis  to  enter  into  the  kinds  of  suc- 


cessful Joint  university  research  and  li- 
censing arrangements  that  have  re- 
sulted from  Public  Law  96-517.  That 
bill  expressly  permitted  agency  heads 
to  authorize  lab  directors  to  undertake 
a  wide  range  of  cooperative  R&D  ar- 
rangements. The  labs  would  negotiate 
and  issue  patent  licenses,  assign  own- 
ership rights,  and  require  outside  par- 
ties to  pay  royalties  for  the  right  to 
use  Government  inventions.  It  provid- 
ed for  direct  payment  of  at  least  15 
percent  of  royalties  so  received  to  lab 
investors  and  allowed  labs  to  keep  roy- 
alties they  receive  after  payments  to 
investors.  This  bill  further  permitted 
lab  inventors  to  own  their  inventions 
if  the  Government  had  an  insufficient 
interest  in  seeking  its  own  patent. 
coMMrrm  bill 
Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  report 
today,  that  the  committee  reported 
bill  incorporates  nearly  all  of  the  ini- 
tiatives I  identified  in  my  two  previous 
legislative  efforts.  As  reported,  this 
legislation  will  improve  the  technology 
transfer  provisions  of  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Act  by  bringing  them  into  con- 
formity with  actual  practice  and  by 
eliminating  some  waivers.  It  will 
create  a  Federal  laboratory  consorti- 
um for  technology  transfer  and  permit 
laboratories  to  enter  into  cooperative 
research  agreements  and  negotiate 
patent  licensing  agreements.  It  will 
also  create  a  system  of  cash  rewards 
for  scientists,  engineers,  and  others 
and  will  give  15  percent  of  the  royal- 
ties received  from  an  invention  to  the 
inventor  with  the  balance  distributed 
amongst  the  laboratories. 

COMCLnSIOH 

Mr.  President,  America's  future  de- 
mands the  liberation  of  her  brightest 
intellects  and  broadest  imaginations. 
Over  and  over.  Lhroaghout  oai  histo- 
ry, our  system  of  free  enterprise,  with 
its  incentives  and  rewards  for  the  new 
and  innovative,  has  replaced  what  was 
adequate  for  one  generation  with  what 
is  superior  for  the  next.  Par  better 
than  Government,  that  system  can  ex- 
plore new  realms  of  possiblity.  But  it 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  challeng- 
ers with  one  hand  tied  behind  its  back. 
This  legislation  will  help  untie  a  few 
knots.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  supporting  it. 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  consid- 
ering this  important  legislation.  By  al- 
lowing Government-operated  laborato- 
ries to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  industry,  and  by  strength- 
ening the  organizations  that  transfer 
Federal  expertise  to  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  States,  this  bill  will 
improve  the  contribution  that  Federal 
labs  make  to  the  Nation's  industrial 
modernization,  economic  development, 
and  overall  competitiveness.  And  it 
will  do  this  without  spending  any  new 
Federal  dollars. 

The  bill  also  enjoys  strong  biparti- 
san support,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in 


the  House.  In  fact,  HJl.  3773  passed 
the  House  unanimously  late  last  year. 
Many  Senators  from  both  parties  have 
been  involved  in  writing  our  version.  It 
incorporates  many  provisions  first  of- 
fered by  Senators  Dole  and  DaifroRTH 
in  their  bill,  S.  65.  Later  a  distin- 
guished group  of  members,  including 
many  colleagues  from  the  Commerce 
Committee,  introduced  S.  1914.  In 
March,  the  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported that  bill  without  objection, 
changing  the  bill  number  to  H.R.  3773. 
Other  Senators  have  helped  us  write 
the  noncontroversial  amendments 
that  we  propose  adding  to  the  bill 
today.  Finally,  both  our  bill  and  the  si- 
miliar  House  bill  have  been  written  in 
consultation  with  executive  agencies. 
The  Commerce  Department  has 
played  a  particularly  valuable  role. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's laboratories  are  a  tremendous 
national  resource,  employing  one-sixth 
of  the  Nation's  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. Of  course,  their  primary  func- 
tion is  to  perform  research  in  support 
of  essential  Federal  missions,  from  de- 
fense and  energy  to  health,  food,  and 
natural  resources.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  hearings  and  research  by  the 
Commerce  Committee's  Science  Sub- 
committee show  that  these  labs  also 
have  unique  facilities,  expertise,  and 
inventions  which  could  help  the  pri- 
vate sector  if  they  only  had  legal  au- 
thority to  cooperate  with  private  in- 
dustry, universities,  and  the  States. 
For  example,  the  Federal  laboratories 
have  patented  over  25,000  inventions, 
many  of  which  could  lead  to  valuable 
commercial  products  if  Government 
laboratories  and  industry  were  allowed 
to  work  together  more  closely.  More- 
over. Federal  scientists  and  engineers 
could  provide  advice  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  a  wide  range  of  issues. 

A  few  Federal  laboratories  have  the 
necessary  legal  authority  now,  particu- 
larly several  of  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment facilities  run  by  contractors.  Al- 
ready we  are  seeing  beneficial  results. 
For  example,  scientists  at  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  have  Invented  a 
process  that  identifies  viruses  and  bac- 
teria in  minutes,  rather  than  the  days 
and  weeks  now  needed.  A  private  com- 
pany is  not  working  with  Los  Alamos 
to  develop  the  product  commercially. 
In  addition,  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  are  working  with  the  steel 
industry  to  modernize  steelmaking. 
The  bill  that  we  introduce  today 
would  extend  this  legal  authority  to 
over  300  Federal  laboratories  operated 
by  the  Government  itself  rather  than 
by  contractors. 

The  legislation  would  allow  agencies 
with  Government-operated  laborato- 
ries to  allow  these  labs  to  enter  into 
cooperative  agreements  with  corpora- 


tions, imiversities,  and  State  and  local 
government— at  the  partner's  ex- 
pense—for the  purpose  of  developing 
new  technologies,  products,  and  com- 
panies. The  labs  could  waive  patent 
rights  to  resulting  inventions,  if  that 
seemed  the  best  way  to  encourage 
commercialization  of  a  product,  or 
they  could  negotiate  royalty  require- 
ments and  reserve  such  rights  as  they 
deem  appropriate. 

In  addition,  the  new  bill  also  would 
strengthen  the  laboratory  organiza- 
tions that  provide  information  and  as- 
sistance to  industry  and  to  State  and 
local  officials.  These  organizations  in- 
clude the  small  Federal  Laboratory 
Consortium,  the  one  nationwide  group 
that  links  laboratory  technical  infor- 
mation specialists  to  each  other. 

I  want  to  put  to  rest  one  particular 
concern  about  cooperative  agreements. 
Some  people  fear  that  allowing  Gov- 
ernment labs  to  work  with  private  in- 
dustry may  lead  the  labs  to  neglect 
their  fundamental  Government  re- 
sponsibilities. Believe  me,  if  I  thought 
for  a  moment  that  this  bill  would  com- 
promise Federal  programs,  I  would 
oppose  it.  But  this  bill  provides  the 
proper  safeguards.  No  agency  is  re- 
quired to  work  with  industry— the  bill 
simply  permits  agency  heads,  at  their 
discretion,  to  allow  some  cooperation 
with  industry.  The  agency  head  deter- 
mines the  level  of  cooperation,  the 
kinds  of  projects,  and  what  royalties 
to  collect.  At  the  same  time.  Federal 
labs  would  continue  to  perform  their 
Government  responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  not  magi- 
cally solve  the  Nation's  economic  prob- 
lems or  instantly  rejuvenate  all  indus- 
tries. It  is  not  a  panacea.  Many  other 
steps  can  and  should  t)e  taken  to  help 
American  industry  regain  its  techno- 
logical lead  and  international  competi- 
tiveness. This  legislation,  however,  is  a 
concrete  and  valuable  step  toward 
better  utilization  of  the  tremendous 
tecliiiblcgy  aiid  expertise  present  in 
our  national  laboratories.  It  will  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  dime,  and  it  may 
actually  make  some  money  for  the 
Government. 

This  is  an  important,  innovative  bill. 
I  was  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues 
from  both  parties  in  sponsoring  it.  and 
I  am  pleased  today  to  Join  them  in 
urging  the  full  Senate  to  pass  it.« 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  considering  an  important 
bill  to  let  our  Federal  laboratories  con- 
tribute more  fully  to  American  indus- 
trial Innovation  and  to  State  economic 
development.  Recent  economic  devel- 
opments clearly  show  the  need  for  this 
vital  amendment. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  we  introduced 
the  original  version  of  this  bill,  over 
the  last  decade  this  country  has 
become  less  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets for  high  technology  products. 
The  American  share  of  the  world 
market  for  8  out  of  the  10  leading 


high  technology  exports  has  fallen.  As 
developing  countries  begin  to  mass 
produce  high  technology  as  well  as  low 
technology  products,  we  must  push 
even  harder  to  maintain  an  advantage 
in  the  newest  and  technologically 
most  advanced  product  markets.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  failing  to  do  so. 

Federal  scientists  and  engineers 
have  not  been  as  helpful  to  American 
industry  as  they  might  be— not  be- 
cause they  have  failed  to  come  up  with 
new  ideas,  but  because  Government 
restrictions  have  prevented  many  in- 
novations from  being  conunercially  de- 
veloped. Last  year,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  nearly  $18  billion  on  re- 
search and  development  in  our  nation- 
al lalxs.  Historically,  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  patents  granted  to  person- 
nel in  Fedeitd  labs  were  developed  into 
commercial  products.  We  must  do 
more  to  foster  inventiveness  and  pro- 
mote technology  transfer. 

Congress  has  acted  to  help  America 
get  more  of  its  money's  worth  from 
Federal-funded  technology.  The  origi- 
nal Stevenson- Wydler  Act  set  technol- 
ogy transfer  from  labs  to  industry  and 
the  States  as  a  national  priority.  The 
Bayh-Dole  Act  of  1980  set  a  valuable 
precedent  for  Federal  technology  in 
general  by  allowing  nonprofits  and 
small  for-profit  businesses  to  retain 
ownership  of  inventions  and  receive 
royalties,  the  incentive  needed  to  per- 
suade companies  to  invest  the  money 
needed  to  move  Federal  technology 
from  the  laboratory  shelf  to  the  com- 
mercial marketplace.  In  1984.  this 
right  was  extended  to  one  type  of  Fed- 
eral laboratory— labs  operated  by  non- 
profits under  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  recent  years,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  used  separate  au- 
thority to  allow  some  corporations 
that  operate  several  other  labs  under 
contract  to  commercialize  Federal  in- 
ventions. 

Most  Federal  laboratories,  however, 
fall  into  another  category;  they  are  op- 
erated by  Government  employees.  In- 
ventions at  these  labs  can  currently  be 
licensed  to  private  sector  firms,  with 
the  Government  receiving  the  royal- 
ties. The  problem,  however,  has  been 
that  these  innovations  often  need  a 
great  deal  of  development  before  they 
can  be  commercialized.  Many  of  these 
Government-owned,  Government-op- 
erated facilities  lack  legal  authority  to 
enter  into  cooperative  research  ar- 
rangements with  industry  and  the 
States  in  order  to  refine  these  inven- 
tions and  make  them  commercially 
valuable. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would 
remedy  this  problem.  It  would  further 
encourage  technology  transfer  in  sev- 
eral ways. 

First,  agencies  could  allow  their  lab 
directors  to  enter  into  cooperative  re- 
search and  development  arrangements 
with  industrial  organizations  and 
State  governments.  This  provision  is 


discretionary.  It  does  not  require  labs 
to  work  with  anyone,  but  it  does  allow 
them  to  cooperate  with  American  in- 
dustry to  pursue  opportunities  created 
by  their  work.  The  agencies  and  labs 
themselves  would  decide  when,  and 
under  what  conditions,  to  worit  with 
industry  and  the  States.  National  secu- 
rity controls  on  classified  information 
would,  of  course,  be  maintained.  The 
national  labs  would  be  enabled  to  re- 
ceive funds  and  property  from  their 
partners  in  return  for  royalties.  The 
labs  could  negotiate  royalties  and 
retain  Federal  rights  to  the  inventions. 

Second,  this  bill  would  improve  cur- 
rently existing  technology  transfer  or- 
ganizations. It  would  strengthen  exist- 
ing technology  transfer  offices  at  the 
laboratories— the  Offices  of  Research 
and  Technology  Applications 

[ORTA's].  In  addition,  it  would  pro- 
vide modest  funding  to  support  the  al- 
ready existing  Federal  Laboratory 
Consortium,  a  volunteer  organization 
helping  to  transfer  technology  from 
the  labs  to  private  businesses  with  a 
small  set-aside  from  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  This  limited 
amount  of  funding  would  begin  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  end  automatically 
in  fiscal  year  1991. 

These  provisions  contain  no  new  au- 
thorization and  require  no  new  Feder- 
al spending.  In  fact,  the  Government 
could  receive  a  stream  of  new  income 
from  negotiating  royalties  when 
unused  patents  are  brought  to  the 
market. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  valuable  and 
important  step  toward  better  utilizing 
the  taxpayer's  investment  in  Federal 
technology.  The  bill  enjoys  broad  bi- 
partisan support,  and  I  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  support  it.*   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3773)  was  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  HJl.  3113.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
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sage  from 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3113)  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  co- 
ordinated operation  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  and  the  State  water  project  In  Cali- 
fornia", and  aek.  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Coklho.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Cali- 
fornia, iSi.  YouHG  of  Alaska  Mr.  Cheney, 
and  Mr.  Pashatam  be  the  noanagers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  to  H.R.  3113  agree  to  the 
conference  aslced  by  the  House,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  McCLnm:,  Mr. 
DoMDnci,  Mi.  Wallop,  Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi,  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
FuED,  Ml'.  UEizuiB^uic,  and  Mr.  Mm- 
CHBt  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INSULAR  AREAS  REGULATION 
ACT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  HJi.  2478. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Retolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  3478)  entitled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  to  amend  the  Covenant  to 
Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Ouam.  to  provide  for  the  governance  of 
the  insular  areas  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to 
the  aforesaid  bill,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert:  i  1,200,000 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4  to 
the  aforesaid  bill,  with  the  following  amend- 
ment In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sec.  9.  (aJ  Section  506  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972,  Public  Law  92-318  (86 
Stat  235)  is  further  amended  by  inserting, 
"the  Northern  Marianas  College",  after  "the 
CoUege  of  Micronesia"  in  subsection  la). 

(b)  Seetiott  S  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1980, 
e.  841,  26  Stat  417  (the  Second  MoriU  Act), 
as  added  6y  section  S06(c)  of  Public  Law  92- 
318  (86  Stat  23S)  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  Micronesia,  and  Ouam"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Qvam,  the  Northern  Marl- 


ana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  (other  than  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands)". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1361  of  Public 
Law  96-374  (94  Stat  1367)  is  amended  by 
strHnng  out  "American  Samoa  and  in  Mi- 
cronesia" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  (other  than  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands)". 

(d)  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935, 
c.  388,  49  Stat  439,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
329)  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (3uam"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chtam,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$8,100,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "tS, 250,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "t4.360,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "84,380,000". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(b)(2)  of 
the  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  c  79,  38  Stat  372,  as 
amended  (7  V.S.C.  343),  is  further  amended 
by  strUcing  out  "and  Gritam"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Gvam.  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands". 

(f)  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  c. 
79,  38  Stat  372,  as  added  by  section  l(i)  of 
Public  Law  87-749  (76  Stat  745)  and  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  349),  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  term  State'  means 
the  States  of  the  Union,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Ouam  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. ". 

Ssc.  10.  The  Act  of  March  24,  1976  (Public 
Law  94-241;  90  Stat  263),  is  amended  by 
oddinff  the  following  new  sections  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"Stc.  3.  Pursuant  to  section  701  of  the 
foregoing  Covenant  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  constitute  a  commitment  and 
pledge  of  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  for  the  payment  of  $228  mil- 
lion at  guaranteed  annual  amounts  of  direct 
grant  assistance  for  the  Government  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  an  additional 
period  of  seven  fiscal  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  initial  seven-year  period  speci- 
fied in  section  702  of  said  Covenant  which 
assistance  shall  be  provided  according  to  the 
schedule  of  payments  contained  in  the 
Agreement  of  the  Special  Representatives  on 
Future  United  States  Financial  Assistance 
for  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,  executed  July  10,  1985,  between 
the  special  representative  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  special  representa- 
tives of  Uie  Governor  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands.  The  islands  of  Rota  and  Tinian 
shall  each  receive  no  less  than  a  %  share  and 
the  island  of  Saipan  shall  receive  no  less 
than  a  V,  share  of  annualized  capital  im- 
provement project  funds,  which  shall  be  no 
less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  capital  devel- 
opment funds  identified  in  the  schedule  of 
payments  in  paragraph  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Agreement  of  the  Special  Representatives. 
Funds  shall  be  granted  according  to  such 
regulations  as  are  applicable  to  such  grants. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  704(c)  of  the  foregoing 
Covenant  shall  not  apply  to  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  which  is  provided  to  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act 

"(b)  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  which  is  pro- 
vided to  the  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
this  Act  payments  of  direct  grant  assistance 
shall  continue  at  the  annual  level  provided 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  additional 
period  of  seven  fiscal  years  until  Congress 
otherwise  provides  by  law. 


"Sec.  5.  Should  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or believe  that  the  performance  standards  of 
the  agreement  identified  in  section  3  of  this 
Act  are  not  being  met  he  shall  notify  the 
Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands in  writing  with  the  intent  to  resolve 
such  issue  in  a  mutually  agreeable  and  expe- 
ditious manner  and  notify  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate. 
Should  the  issue  not  be  resolved  within 
thirty  days  after  the  notification  is  received 
by  the  Government  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  re- 
quest authority  from  Congress  to  uHthhold 
payment  of  an  appropriate  amount  of  the 
operatioTU  funds  identified  in  the  schedule 
of  payments  in  paragraph  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Agreement  of  the  Special  Representatives  for 
a  period  of  less  than  one  year  but  no  funds 
shall  be  withheld  except  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress." 

Sec.  11.  The  final  ruU  of  June  18,  1986, 
amending  part  697  of  title  29  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  shall  have  no  effect  The 
minimum  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  employ- 
ees in  American  Samoa  shall  be  those  in 
effect  July  1,  1986,  until  new  rates  are  estab- 
lished by  another  industry  committee  acting 
pursuant  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  In  awarding  assistatice  grants, 
consolidated  under  the  provisions  of  title  V 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  cer- 
tain appropriations  for  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  to  amend  certain  Acts  related 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes"  (91  Stat 
1159,  as  amended),  to  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
Gwim,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  may,  in  his 
discretion,  adjust  or  otherwise  modify  main- 
tenance or  level  of  effort  requirements. 

(b)  In  awarding  grants  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Chiam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands and  the  Virgin  Islands  under  section 
201(g)(1)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1251  et  seq.),  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  may  waive 
limitations  regarding  grant  eligibility  for 
sewerage  facilities  and  related  appurte- 
nances, insofar  as  such  limitations  relate  to 
collector  sewers,  based  upon  a  determina- 
tion that  applying  such  limitations  could 
hinder  the  alleviation  of  threats  to  public 
health  and  water  quality.  In  making  svch  a 
determination,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  public  health  and 
water  quality  benefits  to  be  derived  and  the 
availability  of  alternate  funding  sources. 
The  Administrator  shall  not  award  grants 
under  this  section  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  sewerage  facilities,  for  con- 
struction of  fiicilities  which  are  not  an  es- 
sential component  of  the  sewerage  facilities, 
or  any  other  activities  or  facilities  which 
are  not  concerned  with  the  management  of 
wastewater  to  alleviate  threats  to  puMic 
health  and  water  quality. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  29  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  (64  Stat  392)  as  amended,  it  fur- 
ther amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "at  such  places"  and  all 
thereafter  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "according  to  the  latos  of 
Guam. ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  The  Government  of  Guam  may  by  law 
estataish  an  Office  of  Public  Prosecutor  and 
an   Office  of  Public  Auditor.    The  PuMie 


Prosecutor  and  Public  Auditor  may  be  re- 
moved as  provided  by  the  laws  of  GvMm. ". 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Sutuection  (I)  of  section  212  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
V.S.C.  1182)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(Dd)  The  requirement  of  paragraph 
(26)(B)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
be  iDaived  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, acting  jointly,  in  the  case  of  an  alien 
applying  for  admission  as  a  nonimmigrant 
visitor  for  business  or  pleasure  and  solely 
for  entry  into  and  stay  on  Guam  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days,  if  the  At- 
torney General  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Governor  of  Guam,  jointly  de- 
termine that— 

"(A)  an  adequate  arrival  and  departure 
control  system  has  been  developed  on  Guam, 
and 

"(B)  such  a  waiver  does  not  represent  a 
threat  to  the  welfare,  safety,  or  security  of 
the  United  States  or  its  territories  and  com- 
monwealths. 

"(2)  An  alien  may  not  be  provided  a 
u>aiver  under  this  subsection  unless  the 
alien  has  toaived  any  right— 

"(A)  to  review  or  appeal  under  this  Act  of 
an  immigration  officer's  determination  as 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  alien  at  the  port 
of  entry  into  Guam,  or 

"(B)  to  contest  other  than  on  the  basis  of 
on  application  for  asylum,  any  action  for 
deT>ortat*ov.  ageivs'.  the  afien. 

"(3)  If  adequate  appropriated  funds  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  are  not  otherwise 
avaiUible,  the  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to  accept  from  the  Government  of 
Guam  such  funds  as  may  be  tendered  to 
cover  aU  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  After  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Governor  of  Guam  and  within  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Attorney  General  shall  issue  regula- 
tions governing  the  admission,  detention, 
and  travel  of  nonimmigrant  aliens  pursuant 
to  the  visa  waiver  authorized  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  Each  year  the  Attorney  General  shall 
submit  a  report  on  the  implementation  of 
section  212(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  the  Senate. ". 

Sec.  is.  (a)  Section  308  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1408)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  A  person  bom  outside  the  United 
Stales  and  its  outlying  possessions  of  par- 
ents one  of  whom  is  an  alien,  and  the  other 
a  national  but  not  a  citizen,  of  the  United 
States  who,  prior  to  the  birth  of  such  person, 
was  physically  present  in  the  United  States 
or  its  outlying  possessions  for  a  period  or 
periods  totaling  not  less  than  seven  years  in 
any  continuous  period  of  ten  years— 

"(A)  during  which  the  national  parent  was 
not  outside  the  United  States  or  its  ouUying 
possessions  for  a  continuous  period  of  more 
than  one  year,  and 

"(B)  at  least  five  years  of  which  were  after 
attaining  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
lite  proviso  of  section  301(g)  shall  apply  to 
the  national  parent  under  this  paragraph  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  applies  to  the  citizen 
parent  under  that  section. ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  persons  bom  befi^re,  on,  or 


after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
In  the  case  of  a  person  bom  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  status  of  a  natioruU.  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  person  until  the  date  the 
person  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  person  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  308(4)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  and 

(2)  the  person  shall  not  be  eligible  to  vote 
in  any  general  election  in  American  Samoa 
earlier  than  January  1,  1987. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Section  341  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1452)  is 
ajn«7ided— 

(1)  in  the  heading,  by  inserting  "or  u.s. 
NON-cmzES  NATIONAL  STATUS"  after  "cmzEN- 

SHTP", 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  341." 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  A  person  who  claims  to  be  a  nationat 
but  not  a  citu.en,  of  the  United  States  may 
apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  certifi- 
cate of  non-citizen  national  status.  Upon— 

"(1)  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Stale  that  the  applicant  is  a  nation- 
al but  not  a  citizen,  of  the  United  States, 
and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  such  a  person  bom  out- 
side of  the  United  States  or  its  outlying  pos- 
sessions, taking  and  subscribing,  before  an 
immigration  officer  mthin  the  United 
States  or  its  outlying  possessions,  to  the 
oath  of  allegiance  required  by  this  Act  of  a 
petitioner  for  naturalizatiOJi, 
the  individual  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  with  a  certificate  of  non-citi- 
zen national  status,  but  only  if  the  individ- 
ual is  at  the  time  vsithin  the  United  States 
or  its  outlying  possessions. ". 

(b)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  Act  relating  to  section  341  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  341.  Certificates  of  citizenship  or  U.S. 
non-citizen  national  status; 
procedure. ". 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  not  impose 
a  fee  exceeding  $35  for  the  processing  of  on 
application  for  a  certificate  of  non-citizen 
national  status  under  section  341(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  filed 
before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987. 

Sec.  17.  The  Act  of  June  12,  1906  (34  Stat 
259,  43  U.S.C.  391),  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "State  of  Texas"  and  adding 
"American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  and  the  Virgin  Islands. ". 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  (64  Stat  387)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof  "The  Government  of  Guam  may 
by  law  establish  a  Ciinl  Service  Commission 
to  administer  the  merit  system.  Members  of 
the  commission  may  be  removed  as  provided 
by  the  laws  of  Guam. ". 

Sec  19.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(b)  Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  (64  Slat  384),  as  amended;  the 
Joint  resolution  to  Approve  the  Covenant  to 
Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union  With 
the  United  States  of  America  (90  Stat  263), 
as  amended;  the  Puerto  Rican  Federal  Rela- 
tions Act  (64  Stat  319),  as  amended  and 
supplemenUd;  and  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
Of  the  Virgin  Islands  (86  Stat  497),  as 
amended  and  supplemented  and  an  Act  to 
authorize  attpropriations  for  certain  insular 


area*  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  (92  Stat  487),  as  amended;  there 
shall  be  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  Guam, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  respectively  the  fuU 
amounts  which  are  to  be  covered  into  the 
treasuries  of  said  islands  or  paid  pursuant 
to  said  laws  as  amended  and  supplemented 
and  such  amounts  shall  not  be  reduced,  not- 
wittistanding  Public  Law  99-177,  Public 
Law  99-366,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  Section  105(b)(2)  of  PtMie 
Law  99-239  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)(a)  Except  for  programs  or  services 
provided  by  or  through  other  federal  agen- 
cies or  officials  to  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  or  the  Republic  of  Die  Marshall 
Islands,  or  for  which  residents  thereof  are  el- 
igible pursuant  to  the  Compact  or  any  other 
provision  of  this  joint  resolution,  appropria- 
tions made  pursuant  to  the  Compact  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  joint  resolution  may 
be  mcde  only  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  coordi- 
nate and  monitor  any  programs  or  activi- 
ties, including  such  activities  for  which 
funding  is  made  directly  to  such  other  agen- 
cies, provided  to  the  Federated  States  of  Mi- 
cronesia or  the  Republic  of  the  Marshall  Is- 
lands by  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  related  economic  develop- 
ment planning  pursuant  to  the  Compact  or 
pursuant  to  any  other  authorization  except 
for  the  provisions  of  sections  161(e),  313, 
end  351  of  the  Compuct  and  the  authciiza- 
tion  of  the  President  to  agree  to  an  effective 
date  pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  sliall  not  be  allo- 
cated to  other  Departments  or  agencies, 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  able  to  reimburse  Departments  or 
agencies  for  purposes  authorized  by  this 
joint  resolution. 

"(b)  The  programs  and  services  specified 
in  section  105(h)(1),  sections  105(i)  (1)  and 
(2),  section  111(a),  the  services  of  the  Na- 
ttonot  Health  Service  Corps  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion lOS(k),  and  the  Technical  Assistance 
and  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
grants  pursuant  to  section  105(1),  of  Public 
Law  99-239  shall  be  provided  on  a  nonreim- 
bursable basis. ". 

Sec.  2L  (a)  Section  373  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§373.  Judges  in  Territories  and  Pastestioni 

"(a)  Any  judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
Guam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  who  retires  from  office  after 
attaining  ttie  age  and  meeting  the  service  re- 
quirements whether  continuous  or  other- 
wise, of  subsection  (b)  shall,  duHng  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lifetime,  receive  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  salary  he  is  receiving  at  the 
time  he  retires. 

"(b)  The  age  and  service  requirements  for 
retirement  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion are  as  follows: 

"Attained  age  Years  of  lerTlee: 

65 16 

M " 

67 1' 

68 « 

69 11 

70 10 

"(c)(1)  Any  judge  or  former  judge  who  is 
receiving  an  annuity  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion may  elect  to  become  a  senior  judge  of 
the  court  upon  which  he  served  before  retir- 
ing. 
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"(2)  The  chW  htdoe  of  a  judicial  circuit 
may  recall  any  tuch  lenior  judge,  with  the 
judge's  content,  to  perform,  for  the  court 
from  which  he  retired,  tuch  judicial  dutiet 
for  such  periodt  of  time  at  the  chief  judge 
may  specify. 

"(3)  Any  act  or  failure  to  act  fry  a  senior 
judge  performing  judicial  duties  pursuant  to 
recaU  under  paragraph  I2>  of  this  s^^>section 
thou  har>e  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  it 
were  an  act  or  failure  to  act  of  a  judge  on 
active  duty;  but  such  senior  judge  shall  not 
be  counted  as  a  judge  of  the  court  on  which 
he  it  terving  at  a  recalled  annuitant  for  pur- 
potet  of  the  number  of  judgeships  author- 
ized for  that  court 

"(4)  Any  senior  judge  performing  judicial 
duties  pursuant  to  recall  under  paragraph 
(2>  of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid,  while 
performing  such  duties,  the  same  compensa- 
tion Hn  lieu  of  the  annuity  payable  under 
subsection  <a)  of  this  section/  and  the  same 
allowances  for  travel  and  other  expenses  as 
a  judge  on  active  duty  with  the  court  being 
served 

"(5)  Any  senior  judge  performing  judicial 
dutiet  pursuant  to  recall  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  at  all  times  be 
governed  by  the  code  of  judicial  conduct  for 
United  States  judges  approved  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States. 

"(dJ  Any  judge  who  elects  to  become  a 
senior  judge  under  subsection  (cJ  of  this  sec- 
tion and  who  thereafter— 

"(1)  accepts  civil  office  or  employment 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
(other  than  the  performance  of  judicial 
duties  pursuant  to  recall  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section); 

"(2)  engages  in  the  practice  of  law;  or 

"(3)  materially  violates  the  code  of  judi- 
cial conduct  for  United  States  judges, 
thaU  ceate  to  be  a  tenior  judge  and  to  be  eli- 
gible for  recall  pursuant  to  tubtection  <c)  of 
thit  section. 

"(eJ  Any  judge  of  the  DUtrlct  Court  of 
Ouam,  the  District  Court  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  who  is  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  StaUs  upon  the  sole 
grxtund  of  mental  or  physical  disability,  or 
tttto  U  not  reappointed  fas  judge  of  such 
•MflA  thaU  be  tntiOed,  upon  attaining  the 
ift  VMaHhAnt  iffH  or  upon  rthn^uuhtni 
•Mm  ifhttiltm  bnot^Uu  ut  of  naiv^ 

MOM  Of  OMffMft  NrVfilM  /ViMfl  Vfft 

Of  mom  lo  fWNivf  tfurtn*  Iht  rtmiini§f  of 
Ml  KAl  M  M»«<ly  «fiMJ  lo  M«  Mtofv  h»  rv' 
oiAmi  wMm  \»  W%  otiiM,  or  i»i  if  hit  i%di- 
«M  mrviM,  maMiiiioim  or  oUurwite,  aggrt- 
§€l»d  I— I  Men  A/Kmm  yean  but  not  lets 
Men  ten  ymtrt,  to  receive  during  the  remain- 
4tr<t/ hit  life  an  annuity  equal  lo  that  pro- 
portion of  tuch  salary  which  the  aggregate 
number  of  hit  yeart  of  hU  judicial  tervice 
bears  to  fifteen. 

"(f)  Service  at  any  time  at  a  judge  of  the 
eourtt  referred  to  in  tubtection  (a)  or  of  any 
other  court  of  the  United  Statet,  at  defined 
6y  tection.  451  of  thU  Htle,  thaU  be  included 
in  the  computation  of  aggregate  years  of  ju- 
dicial service  for  xmrposes  of  this  sectioiL 

"(g)  Any  retired  judge  who  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity  under  tubtection  (a)  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  cost  of  living  adjuttment  in 
the  amount  payable  to  him  computed  at 
specified  in  tection  S340(b)  of  title  S.  except 
that  in  no  cate  may  the  annuity  payoMe  to 
tuch  reUred  judge,  at  inereated  under  thit 
tubtection,  exceed  9S  per  oen^m  of  the 
talary  of  a  United  Statet  dUtrict  judge  in 
regular  active  tervice. ". 


(b)(1)  Subtection  (a)(1)(B)  of  tection  376 
of  title  28,  United  Statet  Code,  it  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  a  judge  of  the  Dittrict  Court  of 
Ouam,  the  Dittrict  Court  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands;". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)(2)(B)  of  section  376  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  it  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  in  the  cate  of  a  judge  of  the  Dittrict 
Court  of  Guam,  the  Dittrict  Court  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  District 
Court  of  Die  Virgin  Islands,  fi)  an  annuity 
paid  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  373  of 
this  title  or  (ii)  compensation  paid  under 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
373  of  thU  title;". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  affect  the  amount  payable  to  a 
judge  who  retired  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  373  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Ssc.  22.  (a)  The  first  proviso  of  section 
2(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  94-204  (89  Stat  1146) 
at  amended  by  section  1411(a)  of  Public 
Law  96-487  (94  Stat  2498)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Provided,  That  Die  interest 
on  proceeds  received  prior  to  January  2, 
1976,  shall  be  calculated  and  paid  at  the  rate 
of  the  earnings  on  Individual  Indian 
Moneys  in  the  custody  of  Die  Secretary  of  Die 
Interior  pursuant  to  sections  463  and  465  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (25  U.S.C.  2  and  9)  and 
invested  by  him  pursuant  to  Die  Act  of  June 
24.  1938  (25  U.S.C.  162a).  from  the  daU  of  re- 
ceipt to  January  2,  1976.  Effective  January 
2,  1976,  the  interest  so  calculated  shall  be 
added  to  Die  principal  amount  of  such  pro- 
ceeds. The  interest  on  this  total  amount  and 
on  proceeds  received  on  or  after  January  2, 
1976,  shall  be  calculated  and  paid  as  though 
such  proceeds  and  previously  calculated  in- 
terest had  been  deposited  in  the  escrow  ac- 
count from  January  2,  1976,  or  the  date  of 
receipt  whichever  occurs  later,  to  the  date  of 
payment  to  the  affected  Corporation. ". 

(b)  Section  2(e)  of  Public  Law  94-204  (89 
Stat  1146)  as  added  by  section  1411(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-487  (94  Stat  2491)  U  amend- 
ed to  read  at  follows: 

"let  The  Secretary  shall  calculate  Die 
amaunti  payable  pursuant  to  DiU  tection 
out  noti/y  Uu  nfpnted  Corporation  of  the 
fM«i(«  ofhu  ooiettiaitofM.  Tht  tffteUti  Cor- 
porotion  MoM  ^m  MHv  iovt  in  wMeh  lo 
oppttl  Uu  ttonttrVi  oai««ialtoiM  «^r 
^fMeh  Ou  iMfflify  §htU  promjilty  mtkt  a 
AntU  itItrminoUon  of  \ht  wm/o%nU  powM*, 
V\»  Me«rttorv  tfuM  Mrtify  tueh  fintU  ieter- 
minotiont  to  the  Mwrelorv  of  the  Tretuury 
and  each  determination  shall  oonititute  a 
Anal  judgment,  award,  or  compromise  tet- 
tlement  under  section  1304  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  it  authorited  and  directed  to  pay 
tuch  amountt  to  the  appropriate  Corpora- 
tion out  Qffundt  in  the  Treatury:  Provided, 
That  if  the  landt  from  which  Die  proceeds 
and  interest  entitlement  are  derived  have 
not  been  conveyed  to  the  selecting  Native 
Corporation  at  the  time  the  Secretary  makes 
his  final  determination,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treatury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
such  amount  into  the  escrow  account  where 
it  will  earn  interest  and  be  disbursed  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  proceedt  and  inter- 
ett". 

Retolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  to 
the  aforesaid  bUl. 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Congress  endeavors  to  pass 


an  omnibus  territories  measure  con- 
taining legislative  provisions  on  mat- 
ters concerning  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  Although  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  Congress  to  pass  such  a 
measure  annually,  in  1985  the  House 
passed  the  year's  omnibus  territories 
measure.  H.R.  2478,  with  only  3  weeks 
left  in  the  session  and  the  Senate  had 
insufficient  time  for  consideration  and 
passage  in  the  1st  session  of  the  99th 
Congress.  On  April  24,  1986,  the 
Senate  passed  the  measure  with 
amendments  which  would,  in  addition 
to  malting  technical  modifications, 
concur  in  the  original  nine  House  pro- 
visions and  would  add  six  additional 
provisions  that  had  come  to  light 
during  the  few  months  since  House 
passage.  On  August  1,  1986,  the  House 
passed  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendments  which  would,  in  addition 
to  malting  certain  technical  changes, 
delete  two  of  the  Senate  provisions 
and  add  nine  new  provisions. 

These  House  amendments  represent 
a  considerable  amount  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  House  and  Senate  staff  who.  in 
working  with  the  various  authorizing 
committees,  administrative  agencies, 
and  territorial  governments  and  repre- 
sentatives, have  developed  a  consensus 
on  a  variety  of  provisions  of  interest  to 
the  territories.  Rather  than  describe 
all  22  provisions  which  would  be  ap- 
proved by  the  House  amendments.  I 
have  listed  a  description  of  the  9  new 
provisions  as  well  as  a  description  of 
the  2  provisions  that  the  House  delet- 
ed from  the  15  provisions  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  April  24.  1986. 

The  nine  new  provisions  which 
would  be  added  by  the  House  amend- 
ments are  new  section  11.  and  sections 
15  through  22. 

Section  11  requires  that  the  Labor 
Department  call  a  Special  Industry 
Conunittee  on  mlnlffluin  wmm  In 
AiMrtean  Sunoi  punuint  to  th«  fair 
Ubof  •tandardi  Aot  tfUA].  It  it  tho 
(nttnt  of  thf  nSA  th«t  th«  mlnlfflum 
wMio  In  AmtrloM  •unot  ihtli  bt  iit' 
oroMod  to  tho  nuttonal  mtnlmum  wuo 
at  a  rate  that  "will  not  lubitantlally 
curtail  employment."  However,  the 
previous  Special  Committee's  recom- 
mendation, effective  July  7,  1986,  have 
already  resulted  in  the  loss  of  700  jobs. 
This  provision  would  void  the  July  7 
final  rule  and  require  a  reexamination 
of  the  wage  increase  in  American 
Samoa  by  a  new  Special  Industry 
Committee.  House  and  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  staff  are  willing  to 
agree  to  this  provision  because  it  does 
not  amend  the  FLSA  nor  does  it  alter 
the  intent  of  FLSA  that  the  minimum 
wage  shall  apply  in  American  Samoa. 

Section  15  grants  U.S.  national 
status  to  certain  long-term  alien  resi- 
dents of  American  Samoa  who  were 
bom  outside  of  the  United  States  to 
one  U.S.  national  parent.  This  provi- 
sion makes  treatment  of  nationals  con- 


sistent with  the  treatment  of  citizens 
in  regard  to  their  being  bom  outside 
the  United  States  to  one  parent  who  is 
a  national  or  a  citizen,  respectively.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  some  400 
such  persons  in  Samoa,  almost  all  of 
whom  were  bom  in  Western  Samoa  to 
one  Western  Samoan  and  one  Ameri- 
can Samoan  parent.  These  persons 
would  be  eligible  to  become  U.S.  na- 
tionals. 

Section  16  is  closely  related  to  sec- 
tion 15  and  is  technical  in  nature.  It 
would  authorize  the  issuance  of  certif- 
icates of  U.S.  nationality  by  the  State 
Department  to  U.S.  noncitizen  nation- 
als in  order  to  Improve  record  keeping 
with  regard  to  the  status  of  American 
Samoans. 

Section  17  authorizes  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  All  of  the  insular  areas 
have  critical  water  resource  needs  and 
it  is  intended  that  the  authority  grant- 
ed by  this  section  will  enable  the 
Bureau  to  assist  in  meeting  those 
needs.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  on  occa- 
sion, the  Bureau  has  detailed  person- 
nel to  the  insixlar  areas  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  technical 
assistance  efforts. 

Section  18  authorizes  Guam  to  es- 
tablish a  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
administer  a  merit  system.  The  provi- 
sion is  similar  to  the  provision  author- 
izing offices  of  public  prosecutor  and 
public  auditor  which  were  previously 
included  in  the  bill  by  Senate  amend- 
ment. Because  of  imcertainty  over 
Guam's  authority  to  create  independ- 
ent agencies,  this  provision  is  enacted 
as  Federal  law  at  the  request  of  the 
Delegate  from  Ouam,  Mr.  Blaz. 

Section  19  has  two  parts.  First,  it  au- 
thoriees  whatever  appropriations  may 
be  needed  to  carry  out  this  act.  This 

Eart  WM  added  at  the  request  of  the 
toUM  ImtnlifAtlon  Subdommltt«e  to 
Mv«r  ftfly  additional  ooitu  aiMoiattd 
wtth  th#  threo  Immigration  rolattd 
RMtlom  et  the  bill,  Although  it  ii 
open'ended,  only  minimal,  If  any,  addl' 
tlonal  appropriations  are  expected  to 
be  needed.  Second,  this  section  would 
require  the  full  amounts  required  to 
be  paid  to  Ouam,  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  under  the  laws  estab- 
lishing their  relationships  with  the 
United  States,  shall  be  paid.  It  would 
supersede  the  Balanced  Budget  and 
Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 
(Gramm-Rudman)  which  is  temporari- 
ly withholding  a  portion  of  these  pay- 
ments. In  an  appearance  before  the 
Budget  Committee,  OMB  Director 
Miller  identified  this  problem  as  a 
technical  deficiency  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  law.  He  noted  that  these  pay- 
ments "appear  in  the  Federal  budget 
as  an  Incidental  matter  for  conven- 
ience of  administration  rather  than  as 
a    means    of     resource     allocation". 


Gramm-Rudman  failed  to  exempt 
these  payments  from  sequestration  al- 
though the  full  amoimt  of  payments 
will  eventually  be  paid  to  the  insular 
governments.  In  the  case  of  Puerto 
Rico,  tax  collections  are  required  to  be 
placed  in  a  trust  fund,  the  unobligated 
balance  of  which  can  only  be  released 
to  the  Commonwealth.  Discrepancies 
between  advance  estimate  payments  of 
tax  collections  for  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  reconciled  and  paid 
to  these  governments  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year.  In  the  case  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  pay- 
ments are  guaranteed  grants  and  can 
be  obtained,  ultimately,  through  court 
action.  Failure  to  provide  these  funds 
is  serious  because  they  are  each  re- 
quired under  mutual  agreements 
reached  between  the  United  States 
and  these  respective  territories.  In  any 
case,  sequestration  of  these  funds 
cannot  reduce  the  deficit  because  they 
will  eventually  be  released.  The  effect 
of  the  delay  is  to  exacerbate  territorial 
deficit  problems  and  sour  Federal/ter- 
ritorial relations. 

Section  20  would  amend  the  law  ap- 
proving the  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion (Public  Law  9S-239)  to  cizrity  how 
appropriations  are  to  be  made  for  cer- 
tain programs  and  services  required  by 
that  law.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  taken  the  view  that  all 
programs  and  services  provided  to  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  [FSM] 
and  the  Marshall  Islands  tRMI]  under 
the  compact  must  be  funded  by  appro- 
priations to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior despite  the  fact  that  such  an  in- 
terpretation is  Ulogical  and  contrary 
to  congressional  intent.  This  provision 
would  make  explicit  congressional 
intent  that  only  programs  for  which  a 
specific  authorization  is  included  in 
Public  Law  99-239  are  to  be  funded 
through  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. Progfanui  and  Mfvioes  extended  to 
the  rSM  and  RMt  under  the  compact 
for  whioh  the  eompaet  only  provide* 
eligibility  to  partleipate,  ihall  eontln^ 
ue  to  be  funded  and  adminlatered  in 
the  vnu  and  RMI  on  a  nonrelmbunia^ 
ble  bMis  w  they  are  in  other  areas  of 
the  United  States  through  the  normal 
appropriations  process  for  such  agen- 
cies. It  Is  Important  to  note  the  strong 
bipartisan  support  for  this  provision  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Without  this 
provision  it  Is  likely  that  OMB  will 
continue  to  misinterpret  congressional 
intent  regarding  the  extension  of  pro- 
grams and  services  to  Micronesia 
imder  the  terms  of  PubUc  Law  99-239. 
Section  21  authorizes  judges  of  the 
U.S.  District  Courts  of  Guam,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Virion  Islands  to  receive  the  full 
salary  of  office  if  and  when  they  elect 
to  take  senior  status.  In  the  1984  om- 
nibus territories  bill  the  territorial 
Judges— article  3  judges— were  author- 
ized to  "elect"  senior  status.  However, 
their  retirement  benefits  were  not  ad- 


Justed  equal  to  that  of  other  lifetime 
senior  judges— article  1  Judges.  This 
provision  would  authorize  the  same  re- 
tirement pay  for  territorial  Judges  who 
elect  senior  status  as  is  provided  to 
other  senior  status  judges  in  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  There 
are  four  judges  affected  by  this  provi- 
sion. The  language  was  revised  by  the 
Administrative  Offices  of  the  Courts. 

Section  22  does  not  relate  to  the  ter- 
ritories but  would  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment and  compoimding  of  interest  to 
Alaska  Native  corporations  on  the  pro- 
ceeds from  Native  lands  committed  to 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act.  This  section  was 
added  at  the  request  of  Congressman 
Dow  Young. 

The  House  amendments  would 
delete  two  of  the  sections  of  H.R.  2478, 
which  would  have  been  added  to  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  amendments  of 
April  24,  1986. 

The  House  dropped  the  Senate  pro- 
vision, section  11,  which  would  have 
exempted  aircraft  fljrlng  between  the 
Pacific  territories  and  Honolulu  from 
FAA  noise  regtilations.  The  provision 
was  deleted  because  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Aviation  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  MiNETA,  objected  to  a  noise  ex- 
emption for  aircraft  stopping  in  non- 
territorial  areas,  such  as  Honolulu. 
Without  the  ability  to  stop  in  Honolu- 
lu, the  exemption  was  considered  to  be 
of  no  value  and  It  was  agreed  to  drop 
It. 

The  House  also  dropped  the  Senate 
provisions  of  section  14  which  would 
have  amended  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  correct  an  inconsist- 
ency in  the  immigration  law  that 
allows  alien  crewmen  on  foreign  ves- 
sels to  get  shore  leave  while  denying 
the  same  alien  crewmen  shore  leave  if 
they  work  on  U.S.  vessels.  This  section 
was  dropped  because  the  House  Immi'' 
gratlon  iubeomtnittee  innuted  that 
the  proviilon  be  moved  ai  a  freeetand* 
ing  biU  under  ite  juriidietion.  The  eub' 
eommlttee  hai  linoe  pawed  luoh  a 
moMiure  and  it  U  oKpeeted  to  bt 
pawed  by  the  Senate  Immigration 
Subcommittee  shortly. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  the 
House  amendments  made  modifica- 
tions to  section  10,  approving  the  new 
7-year  financial  assistance  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands.  This  agree- 
ment is  sound  and  has  the  full  support 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  the  two  governments 
that  negotiated  the  agreement.  There 
are  certain  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  of  the  House  amendment 
modifying  the  agreement,  on  which  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  comment. 

The  language  of  the  House  amend- 
ment states  that  these  financial  assist- 
ance fimds  shall  be  provided  according 
to  the  schedule  of  payments  contained 
in  the  agreement  It  is.  of  course,  in- 
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tended  that  the  funds  will  be  provided 
only  if  and  upon  fulfillment  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  agreement  by 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  par- 
ticularly the  fulfillment  of  the  per- 
formance standards  provisions  of  the 
agreement. 

This  section  of  H.R.  2478.  as  amend- 
ed by  the  House,  remains  consistent 
with  the  section  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  and  with  the  intent  as  de- 
scribed in  the  committee  report. 
Senate  Report  99-262. 

First,  the  agreement  provides  that 
the  financial  assistance  payments  for 
operations  shall  be  subject  to  with- 
holding if  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands fails  to  meet  the  performance 
standards  of  the  agreement.  It  is  con- 
gressional intent  that  the  authoriza- 
tion for  such  withholding  shall  be  by 
act  of  Congress— this  is  specifically  in- 
tended to  include  acts  of  appropria- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  is  also  congres- 
sional intent  that  this  process  for  the 
withholding  of  funds  pursuant  to  this 
agreement  is  in  no  way  related  to  the 
President's  existing  authority  to  defer 
funds  under  the  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act. 

Second,  the  grants  under  the  new  fi- 
nancial assistance  agreement,  al- 
though covered  by  a  pledge  of  full 
faith  and  credit,  shall  be  subject  to  aU 
regulations  as  are  applicable  to  such 
grants. 

Finally,  concerns  have  been  raised  as 
to  the  amounts  which  would  be  paid 
after  termination  of  this  agreement, 
that  is,  in  the  eighth  year.  It  is  intend- 
ed that  amounts  provided  in  the 
eighth  year  shall  be  as  provided  by 
Congress. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senators 
WncKER  and  Johhston,  two  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  and  their 
staffs  for  their  continuing  interest  and 
assistance  on  legislation  regarding  ter- 
ritorial matters.  I  would  also  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  efforts  of  staff  of  the 
House  and  of  the  several  Senate  sub- 
committees who  assisted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  these  amendments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  adoption  of  these  House  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
in  final  passage  ofHJl.  2478.* 
•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  for  pursuing 
this  important  legislation.  A  signifi- 
cant provision  was  included  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  will  re- 
solve an  issue  affecting  Alaska's  Native 
Corporations,  and  I  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  Representative  Doh  Yotmc, 
Chairman  Morbis  Udaix  and  Repre- 
sentative LujAH  for  Including  tills  pro- 
vision. 

Section  22  of  this  biU  amends  section 
2  of  Public  Law  94-204  to  provide  for 


expeditious  payment  of  interest  to 
Alaska  Native  Corporations.  Section  2 
was  enacted  in  1976  and  was  amended 
by  section  1411  of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  in 
1980. 

Section  2  established  an  escrow  ac- 
count to  collect  and  preserve  for  the 
ultimate  Native  landowners  the  pro- 
ceeds that  the  Federal  Government 
was  receiving  on  lands  selected  by 
Native  corporations,  including  reve- 
nues received  from  proportionate  eco- 
nomic interests  and  property  rights 
under  section  14(g)  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  In  1980 
amendments.  Congress  pledged  to  pay 
interest  on  these  proceeds,  whether 
escrowed  or  not.  These  amounts  were 
intended  to  constitute  an  interest  in 
land  within  the  meaning  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  The  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  will  complete 
this  long-delayed  pledge. 

The  legislation  directs  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  to  calculate  any 
remaining  principal  amounts— includ- 
ing in-kind  economic  benefits— and  the 
interest  amounts  owed  and  directs  the 
Treasury  E>epartment  to  pay  this 
amount  to  the  affected  Native  corpo- 
ration using  31  U.S.C.  1304  funds. 
These  amounts  may  be  calculated  and 
paid  on  a  corporation-by-corporation 
basis,  or  by  such  other  methods  as  will 
expedite  payment.  After  the  Native 
corporation  is  notified  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior's  initial  calcula- 
tion, this  legislation  allows  the  Native 
corporation  30  days  to  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  for  reconsideration  of  the 
amount  owed  and  the  administrative 
appeal  does  not  affect  existing  rights 
to  judicial  review. 

The  fiscal  year  1986  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act 
(Public  Law  99-450)  appropriated  the 
principal  amount  of  the  proceeds  Iden- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
but  did  not  appropriate  funds  for  in- 
terest due  to  unresolved  issues  as  to 
how  the  interest  would  be  calculated. 
The  Conference  Report  (H.R.  Rept. 
No.  99-450)  on  the  Appropriation  Act 
required  the  Secretary  to  report  to 
Congress  on  resolving  the  Interest 
issue.  The  Conference  Report  directed 
that  compound  interest— "periodic  ad- 
dition of  accrued  interest  to  princi- 
pal"—under  prevailing  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  interest  rates,  be  paid 
to  "make  the  Native  corporations 
whole."  The  Secretary's  report,  dated 
July  18,  1986.  ignores  this  directive 
and  would  award  only  simple  interest 
for  pre-1976  proceeds.  That  is  not 
what  Congress  intended  and  this 
amendment  would  correct  any  latent 
ambiguity. 

Consistent  with  the  objective  of 
making  the  Native  corporations  whole, 
this  legislation  directs  the  payment  of 
compound  interest  on  all  the  proceeds. 
For  time  periods  prior  to  January  2, 
1976— the  date  of  enactment  of  Public 
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Law  94-204— the  Interest  rate  shaU  be 
the  monthly  rate  of  earnings  on  in- 
vested funds  of  the  individual  Indian 
moneys  account  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  monthly  compound- 
ing of  those  rates.  For  time  periods  on 
or  after  January  2.  1976.  the  interest 
rate  shall  be  the  monthly  rates  of 
return  actually  earned  on  the  Alaska 
Native  escrow  account,  with  monthly 
compounding  of  those  rates. 

This  legislation  fairly  resolves  the 
ambiguities  hi  the  section  2  interest 
methodology.  Portions  of  section  2 
suggest  a  fixed  interest  rate  at  the 
"time  of  payment"— which  could  mean 
either  the  time  of  payment  receipt  by 
the  Grovemment  or  the  time  of  pay- 
ment to  the  Natives— while  other  por- 
tions suggest  a  floating  Interest  rate 
determined  on  a  "semiannual"  basis. 
This  legislation  provides  for  a  floating 
interest  rate  reflecting  the  Govern- 
ment's rate  of  return  on  the  Native's 
money,  so  that  Natives  will  not  be  pe- 
nalized or  receive  a  windfall  from  a 
fixed  interest  rate. 

While  section  2  referred  to  "simple 
interest,"  it  also  described  "semiannu- 
al computations,"  thereby  suggesting 
that  the  simple  interest  would  be  rein- 
vested or  compounded  every  6  months. 
Aside  from  these  ambiguities,  section 
2(a)(2)  provided  a  commitment  to  pay 
the  money  w'thln  2  years:  by  1982— a 
short  time  where  there  would  be  no 
great  difference  between  compounded 
and  simple  interest  rates.  This  dead- 
line was  not  met.  Compound  interest 
now  is  required  to  "make  the  Natives 
whole,"  as  Congress  recognized  In  the 
1985  conference  report.  The  Govern- 
ment effectively  earned  compoimd  in- 
terest on  the  Natives'  money  by  fore- 
going compounded  borrowing  costs 
and  denied  the  Natives  the  ability  to 
earn  compound  interest,  so  only  a 
compounded  rate  of  return  will  make 
the  Natives  whole. 

The  legislation  appropriately  uses 
the  Judgment  and  settlement  fimd  of 
the  Treasury— 31  U.S.C.  1304— since 
the  bill  settles  an  outstanding  Federal 
debt,  avoids  litigation,  and  settles 
land-related  claims  under  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  The 
Treasury  fund  also  allows  a  more  ex- 
peditious certification  of  interest 
amounts  and  payment  to  the  Natives 
because  it  avoids  the  need  for  individ- 
ual appropriations  each  year.  The 
money  is  desperately  needed  by  many 
Native  corporations.  This  bill  fulfills 
the  long-delayed  legislative  commit- 
ment to  pay  interest,  and  eliminates  a 
greater  Federal  interest  debt  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  all  those  who 
have  been  Involved  in  the  resolution  of 
this  long  outstanding  debt  to  Alaska 
Native  corporations.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  fimds  have  been  owed 
for  over  IS  years,  and  today  Congress 


finally  is  making  a  proper  accounting, 
with  Interest. 

I  extend  my  warmest  appreciation  to 
Alaska's  Congressman,  Don  Young, 
and  to  Rich  Agnew  of  his  staff  for  re- 
sponding so  ably  in  securing  this  provi- 
sion in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Don  has  consistently  shown  his  strong 
commitment  to  Alaska's  Natives,  and 
this  measure  Is  but  one  more  example 
of  Don's  continuing  legislative  efforts 
on  their  behalf. 

My  senior  colleague  and  friend.  Sen- 
ator Ted  Stevsns.  has  given  his  strong 
support  to  resolve  the  escrow  account 
problem  through  his  good  work  on  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conclude  my 
remarks  without  paying  special  tribute 
to  my  executive  assistant,  Mary 
McOuire,  who,  along  with  George 
Krlste,  Frank  Klett,  and  Steve  Hillard 
of  the  Cook  Inlet  Regional  Corp., 
worked  for  over  3  years  to  seek  the 
return  of  funds  owned  to  the  Native 
corporations.  Mary's  relentless  pursuit 
of  this  Issue  was  an  extraordinary 
effort  which  involved  highly  complex 
research  and  constant  commimlcation 
with  the  Federal  Government  to 
insure  that  funds  were  properly  identi- 
fied. Through  Mary's  efforts,  $10.1 
million  was  returned  to  the  Native  cor- 
porations by  the  Minerals  Manage- 
ment Service  from  funds  received  in 
oil  and  gas  production.  Later,  $7.8  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  non  oil  and 
gas  funds  owed  to  the  Native  corpora- 
tions. Now,  with  the  legislation  before 
the  Senate,  the  complex  question  of 
Interest  payments  on  these  funds  will 
be  resolved  and  systematically  paid. 
Clearly,  Mr.  President,  Mary 
McOuIre's  diligence  and  tireless  work 
resulted  In  the  successful  resolution  of 
this  Issue,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
her  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  H.R.  2478.* 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  the 
amendment  No.  3  and  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendments  numbered  2  and  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TITLE  17— UNITED  STATES  CODE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  H.R.  3108  making  techni- 

r«1  >>hAnm>ii  in  t,hf>  CoDvrisht  Act. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3108)  To  amend  tiUe  17, 
United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  definition 
of  the  local  service  area  of  a  primary  trans- 
mitter in  the  case  of  a  low  power  television 
station. 

AMKIfDMBTT  IIO.  3689 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  certain  requirements 
of  cable  systems) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Mathias  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] for  Mr.  Mathias,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  2689. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  111(d)  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out 
"clause  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1)"; 

<2)  in  t>aragraph  (2)  by  striking  out 
"cla-jse  (5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (4)"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2KB)  by  striking  out 
"clause  (5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (4)"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1):  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
(4),  and  (5)  as  paragraph  (1).  (2),  (3),  and 
(4),  respectively,  (b)  Section  111(f)  of  title 
17,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing our  "subsection  (d)(2)"  bi  the  third  un- 
designated paragraph  defining  a  cable 
system  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
tion (d)(1)". 

(c)  Section  801(bK2)  of  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"lU(d)(2MB)"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Ill(d)(lHB)". 

(d)  Section  801(dK2)(D)  of  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"lll(dK2)  (C)  and  (D)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "lll(dKl)  (C)  and  (D)". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  H.R.  3108  would  amend 
section  lll(dMl)  of  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  the 
notice  of  Identity  and  notice  of  change 
requirements  of  the  Copyright  Act. 

Under  current  law,  cable  systems 
must  file  with  the  Copyright  Office 
prior  to  going  into  operation  a  state- 
ment of  identify,  and  within  30  days  of 
changing  ownership  a  notice  of 
change.  The  elimination  of  these  re- 
quirements is  in  no  way  controversial, 
and  would  relieve  the  Copyright 
Office  and  cable  system  operators  of 


the  administrative  burden  of  filing 
and  processing  duplicative  Informa- 
tion. Neither  copyright  owners,  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribimal.  nor  the 
general  public  make  use  of  this  infor- 
mation. 

Under  section  lll(dK2)  of  the  CiH>y- 
right  Act,  cable  system  operators  fUe 
with  the  Copyright  Office  semiannual 
statements  of  account.  Those  state- 
ments contain  all  the  information  re- 
quired in  the  section  lll(dKl)  notices 
as  well  as  detailed  information  about 
the  signal  carriage  complement  and 
revenues  of  each  cable  system.  The 
statements  of  account  are  kept  in  a 
public  file  at  the  Copyright  Office  so 
that  copyright  owners,  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  and  other  Interested 
parties  have  access  to  all  information 
contained  In  the  statements.  It  thus 
serves  no  useful  purpose  for  cable 
system  operator  to  file  with  the  Copy- 
right Office,  and  for  the  Copyright 
Office  to  maintain  records  of,  section 
lll(dKl)  notices  of  Identity  and 
change  of  ownership.  This  amendment 
would  merely  eliminate  section 
111(d)(1)  of  the  Copyright  Act,  and 
technically  adjust  other  references  In 
the  act  to  (inform  with  the  redesigna- 
tion  of  the  remaining  subsections  of 
section  111(d). 

This  amendment  was  requested  by 
the  Copyright  Office.  It  will  assist  the 
Office  in  promoting  administrative  ef- 
ficiency and  alleviate  the  burden  on 
the  Copyright  Office's  Licensing  Divi- 
sion of  maintaining  records  that  are 
not  utilized  by  the  Office  or  the 
public.  This  change  is  supported  by 
the  Motion  Pictiu^  Association  of 
America,  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
and  the  cable  industry.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  letters  from  these 
organizations  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

It  appears  that  this  amendment  is 
both  useful  and  uncontroversial,  and  I 
urge  its  immediate  adoption. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

National  Association  op 
Bkoaocasting, 
June  26. 1986. 
Mr.  Stkvkn  J.  MrrALiTZ. 
Chief  Counsel,   Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Copyrights    and    Trademarks,    Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC 
Deah  Stevt  On  May  29,  1986,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Ms.  Dorothy  Schrader,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Copyright  Office  suggesting 
the  elimination  of  two  reporting  and  filing 
requirements  found  in   17  U^S.C.  Section 
lll(dKl). 

After  constiltlng  with  counsel,  I  can 
inform  you  that  we  are  in  agreement  witb 
Ms.  Schrader  regarding  the  elimination  of 
the  NoUce  of  IdenUty  and  the  Notice  of 
Signal  (Carriage. 

I  hope  this  information  baa  been  belpfuL 
Please  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Sukmbu. 
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Bkoaocast  Music  Imc, 
New  York.  NY,  June  30.  1986. 
Mr.  Smrm  J.  BIzialtr.  Esq., 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Copyrights  and 
Trtidemarks,  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Senate  Dirkten  Office  Build- 
ing Washington.  DC. 
Re:  EUmination  of  Notice  of  Identity  and 
Notice  of  Change  Requirements  in  Sec- 
tion lll(dXl)  of  the  Copyright  Act. 
Dkak  Mb.  MrrAUTz:  We  have  been  advised 
that  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Copyright 
Office  has  recommended  the  elimination  of 
two  reporting  and  filing  reQuirements  of  17 
U&C.|lll(dKl). 

On  behalf  of  BMI.  I  wish  to  advise  you 
that  the  Notice  of  Identity  and  the  Notice 
of  Signal  Carriage,  reports  serve  no  useful 
functicHi  for  our  organization.  We  therefore, 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  elimination 
of  these  reports. 

We  believe  that  at  a  time  when  the  Copy- 
right Office  must  make  every  effort  to 
reduce  staff,  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
[>aperwork  should  certainly  be  fostered. 

We  therefore,  urge  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation to  eliminate  these  filings  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Edward  W.  Crapih. 

Natiohal  Cable  Tklevision 

ASSOCIATIOIf 

Washington,  DC.  August  1.  1986. 
Hon.  Crakles  McC.  Mathias, 
Oiairman,    Subcommittee    on    Copyrights, 
Patents  and  Tindemarks,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
Da 

Okak  CHAnuiAii  BIathias:  The  National 
Cable  Television  Association  is  pleased  to 
provide  you  with  its  views  on  H.R.  3108, 
"the  Low  Power  Television  bill." 

NCTA  is  the  principal  trade  association  of 
the  cable  TV  industry  and  represents  over 
2,400  cable  systems  serving  more  than  75% 
of  the  40  million  cable  homes  in  the  United 
States.  We  also  represent  56  cable  program- 
ming services  who  create,  pacliage.  and  pro- 
vide quality  TV  programming  for  cable  sub- 
scribers. 

HJL  3108  is  legislation  that  has  been 
urged  upon  Congress  by  the  low  power  tele- 
vision industry  in  order  to  dispel  some  con- 
fusion about  whether  or  not  carriage  of 
local  low  power  stations  on  cable  systems 
triggers  copyright  royalty  payment  liabUity 
for  those  systems.  Because  low  power  televi- 
sion stations  did  not  qualify  for  mandatory 
carriage  under  the  old  rules  of  the  FCC  that 
have  since  been  invalidated  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal  on 
Pint  Amendment  groiinds,  there  is  some 
uncertainty  whether  these  low  power  sta- 
tions might  be  considered  "local"  for  pur- 
poses of  copyright  royalty  liability. 

As  you  recall  from  the  deliberations  on 
the  Copyright  Reform  Act  of  1976,  cable 
was  given  a  compulsory  license  to  retrans- 
mit any  domestic  television  broadcast  signal. 
but  only  incurs  copyrights  liability  if  that 
signal  is  "distant."  The  then-existing  must- 
carry  rules  were  used  as  a  conventlent  dis- 
crlption  of  which  "'g"«'"  would  be  deemed 
'aocal."  but.  as  the  leglslaUve  history  to  the 
Act  makes  abundantly  clear,  neither  the 
compulsory  license  nor  the  attendant  copy- 
right UabiUty  was  made  contingent  upon 
must-carry.  The  two  simply  were  deemed 
separate  and  unrelated  concepts. 

With  this  ledslaUve  history.  NCTA  has 
long  believed  that  carriage  of  "local"  low 
power  television  stations  on  cable  systems 
triggers  no  liability.  If  the  low  iwwer  televi- 


sion industry  and  Congress  feel  that  the 
clarifications  of  H.R.  3108  are  desirable  in 
order  to  facilitate  carriage  of  low  power  sta- 
tions on  cable  systems,  NCTA  certainly  does 
not  object.  NCTA  also  has  reviewed  the 
technical  amendments  prepared  by  the 
Copyright  Office  which  would  reduce  the 
reporting  burdens  on  cable  systems  and  the 
compilation  burdens  of  the  Copyright 
Office.  NCTA  supports  these  amendments. 
Sincerely, 

Jamks  p.  MOOIfSY. 

Motion  Pictchx  Association 

OP  Amxrica.  Inc.. 
Washington.  DC.  June  1.  1986. 
Dorothy  Schradex.  Esq., 
General     Counsel,     Library     of    Congress, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  Schraoer:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  29  concerning  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  the  reporting  and  filing 
requirements  of  17  U.S.C.  Section 
111(d)(1)— Notice  of  Identity  and  Notice  of 
Signal  Carriage. 

MPAA  supports  the  elimination  of  unnec- 
essary and  burdensome  filing  requirements 
and  endorses  your  recommendation  to  the 
Chief  Counsels  of  the  House  and  Senate 
copyright  subcommittees. 

However,  having  expressed  support  for 
elimination  of  unnecessary  fUing  require- 
ments, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  you  to  adopt  appropriate  regula- 
tions and/or  procedures  that  would  assign  a 
permanent  identification  number  to  each 
cable  system  using  the  cable  compulsory  li- 
cense. The  reasons  for  this  request  and  a 
suggestion  for  its  implementation  are  set 
forth  in  the  attached  memorandum  from 
my  colleague,  Allen  Cooper. 

A  permanent  cable  system  identification 
number  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Copyright  Office  and  all 
parties  who  must  refer  to  and  assimilate 
statement  of  account  information  each  year. 
I  trust  that  you  will  give  this  request  your 
careful  consideration  and  conclude  that  the 
effort  required  to  assign  permanent  identifi- 
cation numbers  is  both  justified  and  appro- 
priate in  light  of  the  substantial  paperwork 
reduction  that  will  be  accomplished  by 
elimination  of  the  Notices  of  Identity  and 
Signal  Carriage. 
Sincerely, 

Fritz  E.  Attawat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2689)  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  now  considering  H.R.  3108, 
which  makes  a  technical  amendment 
to  the  Copyright  Act  to  clarify  the 
status  of  low  power  television.  This 
new  communications  technology  has 
great  potential  to  expand  television 
viewing  opportunities,  particularly  in 
nmil  areas.  H.R.  3108  is  identical  to  S. 
1526,  wtiich  I  introduced  in  July  of 
last  year. 

HJl.  3108  will  clarify  that  cable  tele- 
vision systems  may  carry  nearby  low 
power  television  signals  as  local  broad- 
casts, rather  than  as  "distant"  signals. 
When  Congress  revised  the  copyright 
law  in  1976,  low-power  television  was 
not  yet  in  use  to  any  significant 
degree.  The  compulsory  copyright  li- 
cense for  cable  transmission  of  broad- 


cast signals  was  based  on  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  regulations 
then  in  force,  and  as  a  result  the 
status  of  this  new  technology  is  not 
completely  clear  imder  the  law.  This 
minor  change  in  the  copyright  law  will 
assure  that  low-power  stations  can  be 
carried  on  local  cable  systems  without 
incurring  distant  signal  copyright  roy- 
alty liabUity.  This  legislation  is  strong- 
ly supported  by  the  low-power  televi- 
sion industry  and  by  cable  operators. 
It  is  also  supported  by  the  Copyright 
Office  which  assisted  in  its  drafting. 

Representative  Kastenueier,  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts. 
Civil  Liberties  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, introduced  H.R.  3108  in  the 
House  and  guided  it  to  passage  by  the 
other  body  by  voice  vote  on  July  28.  I 
commend  his  initiative  and  leadership 
on  this  issue.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  Senators  Laxalt  and  Hecht  for 
their  cosponsorship  and  support  of 
this  change  in  the  copyright  law.* 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Copyrights, 
Patents  and  Trademarks,  for  his  effort 
at  moving  this  legislation  along.  By 
clarifying  the  terms  of  section  111  of 
the  Copyright  Act,  the  Senator's  legis- 
lation will  help  make  the  promise  of 
the  low  power  television  industry  a  re- 
ality, especially  in  rural  areas  which 
are  underserved  by  conventional  tele- 
vision stations.  Before  we  take  final 
action  on  this  legislation,  however,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  a  couple  of  questions  con- 
cerning the  need  for  and  purpose  of 
the  legislation. 

Am  I  correct  that  this  bill  really 
makes  only  a  technical  clarification  of 
the  cable  compulsory  license  con- 
tained in  the  Copyright  Act?  The  need 
for  this  technical  clarification  arises 
from  the  fact  that  low  power  televi- 
sion stations  had  not  been  licensed  in 
1976  when  the  Copyright  Act  revision 
was  enacted? 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  1976.  when  Congress  enacted 
section  111  governing  the  retransmis- 
sion of  broadcast  signals  on  cable  tele- 
vision systems,  low  power  television 
stations  did  not  exist.  It  wasn't  untU  6 
years  later,  in  1982,  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  first  au- 
thorized the  licensing  of  low  power  tel- 
evision stations.  When  Congress  en- 
acted the  cable  compulsory  license  it 
referred  the  PCC's  "must  carry"  rules 
in  existence  at  the  time.  This  refer- 
ence was  made  to  distinguish  between 
"local"  and  "distant"  signals  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  fees  which  a 
cable  system  would  pay  under  the 
terms  of  the  compulsory  license.  Since 
low  power  television  stations  did  not 
exist    at    that   time,    they   were,    of 


course,  not  part  of  the  FCC's  must 
carry  regulations  in  existence  in  1976. 

•  Mr.  IiE:AHT.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  that  in  enacting  section  111(f) 
which  defines  "local  service  area  of  a 
primary  transmission"  Congress  was 
attempting  to  set  down  a  policy  which 
distinguished  "local"  from  "distant" 
signals  for  purposes  of  copyright  roy- 
alty pajrments?  Therefore,  treating 
the  retransmission  of  a  low  power  tele- 
vision signal  within  its  own  local  serv- 
ice area  as  a  "local"  signal  for  pur- 
poses of  section  111  affectuates  the 
original  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting 
section  111(f)? 

•  Mr.  MATHLAS.  Absolutely.  Wheth- 
er or  not  local  retransmission  of  low 
power  television  signals  faUs  within 
the  black  letter  definition  of  the  1976 
act,  it  was  certainly  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  such  local  transmission  be 
treated  as  a  local  signal  for  purposes 
of  calculating  copyright  payments. 

•  Mr.  LEAHT.  Then  this  bill  does 
not  create  a  new  compulsory  license  in 
the  Copyright  Act  for  the  retransmis- 
sion of  low  power  television  signals? 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  This  biU  does  not 
create  a  new  compulsory  license.  It 
simply  makes  a  technical  clarification 
of  the  existing  compulsory  license  for 
cable  retransmissions  of  broadcast  sig- 
nals. 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Program  producers 
represented  by  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America  have  opposed  this 
bill  because  they  believe  that  it  broad- 
ens the  current  cable  compulsory  li- 
cense, which  they  object  to,  in  princi- 
ple. Does  the  Senator  believe  that  this 
bill,  in  fact,  broadens  the  current  cable 
compulsory  license? 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  No.  As  I  stated  ear- 
lier, I  believe  that  Congress  intended 
in  1976  to  treat  all  local  retransmis- 
sion of  broadcast  signals  as  "local"  sig- 
nals as  distinct  from  "distant"  signals 
for  purposes  of  calculating  copyright 
royalty  payments.  This  bill  merely  af- 
fectuates that  policy. 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Program  producers 
have  also  argued  that  low  power  tele- 
vision stations  do  not  need  this  bill  be- 
cause they  can  obtain  cable  retrans- 
mission rights  from  program  owners 
and  transfer  those  rights  to  the  local 
cable  system  operator.  Therefore,  they 
do  not  need  to  resort  to  compulsory  li- 
censing. Can  we  rely  on  the  free 
market  to  insure  that  low  power  televi- 
sion station  owners  are  able  to  secure 
cable  caiTJage? 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  raised  an  excellent  point,  but 
it  really  goes  to  the  larger  question  of 
the  continued  need  and  vitality  of  the 
cable  compulsory  license  and  whether 
its  current  terms  are  fair  and  equita- 
ble. I  would  have  no  objection  to  ex- 
ploring that  question  further  in  our 
subcommittee,  but  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  make  the  benefits  and  bur- 
dens of  compulsory  licensing  available 
for  full  power  television.  I  think  it  is 


only  fair  and  equitable  to  treat  low 
power  television  in  a  consistent 
manner. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
efforts  to  have  the  United  States 
adhere  to  the  Beme  Copyright  Con- 
vention. I  think  it  is  generally  agreed 
among  experts  who  have  examined 
the  U.S.  Copyright  Law  that  the  cable 
compulsory  license  is  consistent  with 
Beme.  Is  that  the  Senator's  under- 
standing, also? 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is. 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
the  Senator  state  earlier  that  we  are 
not  creating  or  expsuiding  an  existing 
compulsory  license.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  create  any  new  compulsory  li- 
censes without  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  question  of  compatibility  with 
the  Beme  Convention.  To  do  so  would 
only  complicate  the  United  States  ad- 
herence process.  I  have  one  last  ques- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
As  the  Senator  is  well  aware,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  struck  down  the  FCC's  must 
carry  rules  in  Quincy  Cable  against 
FCC.  The  court  niled  that  the  existing 
rules  violated  the  first  amendment. 
The  FCC  Is  currently  considering 
whether  to  adopt  a  new  set  of  must 
carry  rules  which  would  pass  first 
amendment  muster.  Do  you  believe 
that  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
in  any  way  affect  the  process  under- 
way at  the  FCC  or  impede  the  ability 
of  the  Commission  or  Congress  to 
create  a  set  of  constitutionally  valid 
must  carry  rules? 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  No,  the  legislation 
makes  clear  that  if  a  cable  system  de- 
cides to  carry  a  local  low  power  televi- 
sion station,  it  does  so  on  a  may  carry 
basis.  Therefore,  I  think  this  legisla- 
tion would  have  absolutely  no  effect 
on  the  ability  to  put  in  place  a  valid 
set  of  must  carry  rules. 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  his  answers  to  oiu- 
questions  and  for  his  leadership  in 
steering  this  legislation  through  the 
Senate.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  think 
the  public  interest  wiU  be  well  served 
by  fulfilling  the  promise  of  low  power 
television  to  exptind  the  choices  and 
viewpoints  available  to  television  view- 
ers.«  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3108)  was  passed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  biU  was  passed. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 


COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND 
BiARY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  tum  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
630,  to  designate  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  as  official  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Tercentenary  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Glorious  Revolution  to  be 
celebrated  jointly  in  the  United 
States,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  is  being  held 
at  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  630)  designat- 
ing the  College  of  William  and  Mary  as  the 
official  United  States  representative  to  the 
Tercentenary  Celebration  of  the  Glorious 
Revolution  to  be  celebrated  jointly  in  the 
United  States,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate 
and  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  630)  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor MoTNiHAK  has  indicated  it  really 
was  not  as  glorious  as  all  that  for  the 
Irishman. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  New 
York  and  friend. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORTS 
ELIMINATION  ACT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  992.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  092)  entitled  "An  Act  to  discontinue  or 
amend  certain  requirements  for  agency  re- 
ports to  Congress",  do  pass  with  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Congrttsional  ReporU  Slimination  Act  of 
1986". 
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TITLE  I— ELIMINATIONS 


KXPOKTS  BT  MORK  THAU  Om  AGBMCT 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  Section  218(a)  of  the  Biomass 
Energy  and  Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1980  (42 
V&.C.  8818(a))  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  3104  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  strikinK  out  subsection  (b); 

(2)  redesignating  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  and 
<3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c),  respectively:  and 

(3)  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section" each  place  it  appears  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)  of  this  section  ". 

KKPOKTS  BT  THK  DIPAKTIIKirr  OP  COlOfXRCK 

Sbc.  102.  Section  5  of  the  Central,  West- 
em  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries  Develop- 
ment Act  (16  n.S.C.  758e-2)  is  repealed. 

RXPOHTS  BY  YBZ  DEPAKTIIXIfT  OP  EDUCATION 

Sk.  103.  (a)  Section  117(d)  of  the  Higher 
EducsUon  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1017(d))  U 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  S53(c)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (20  \JS.C.  1119c-2(c))  is  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Section  605(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1065  (20  n.S.C.  1125(b))  is  repealed. 

RKPORTS  BT  THK  DEPARTICEIIT  OP  ENERGT 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  Section  7(bK7)  of  the  Federal 
Nonnuclear  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5906(bK7))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  subparagraph  designa- 
tor "(B)". 

(b)  Section  11  of  the  Wind  Energy  Sys- 
tems Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  9210)  is  amend- 
ed by- 

(1)  striking  out  paragraph  (5); 

(2)  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4);  and 

(3)  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (5). 

KXPOBTS  BT  THK  DEPABTimtT  OP  HOUSING  AND 
UKBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Sbc.  105.  (a)  Section  505(f)  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Envelopment  Act  of  1970  (12 
V&.C.  170l8-4(f))  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  506(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  (12  U.S.C. 
1701s-5(c))  is  repealed. 

UPORTS  BT  THE  DKPARTlfEHT  OP  JUSTICE 

Sbc.  106.  SecUon  2101(d)  of  tiUe  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  and  all  that  follows  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

BBPOKT8  BT  THK  DKPARTMBMT  OP 
TBANSPORTATION 

Sac.  107.  SecUon  13  of  the  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  U.8.C.  App.  1746)  is  re- 
pealed. 

IXPOKTS  BT  THX  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
POUNUATION 

Sbc  108.  SecUon  8  of  the  National  Science 
PoundaUon  AuthorizaUon  Act,  1977  (42 
n.8.C.  1883)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3); 

(2)  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(3)  striking  out  paragraph  (5). 

IBPOKTS  BT  THX  NUCLBAB  BBOULATORT 
(X>lfltUSION 

Sbc.  109.  SecU<m  301(b)  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organizaUon  Act  of  1974  (43  UJB.C.  S841(h)) 
is  repealed 


RBPORTS  BT  THX  OPPICE  OP  PKR80NNKL 
MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  5114  of  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  51  of 
such  UUe  is  amended  by  strilUng  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  5114. 

TITLE  II-MODIFICATIONS 

REPORTS  BT  MORE  THAN  ONE  AGENCT 

Sec.  201.  Section  203(o)  of  the  Federal 
I>roperty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  484(0))  is  amended- 

(1)  strlldng  out  "The  Administrator"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "shall  submit"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Administrator  with  respect  to  property  dis- 
posed of  under  subsection  (J)  or  (p)  of  this 
section,  and  the  head  of  each  executive 
agency  disposing  of  property  under  subsec- 
tion (k)  of  this  section,  or  under  section 
13(d)  or  13(g)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944  (50  UJ5.C.  App.  1622(d)  or  (g)).  shaU 
submit";  and 

(2)  by  StrilUng  out  "personal  property  so 
donated  and  of  sdl  real":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "donations  and  trans- 
fers" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "dispos- 
als". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Sec  202.  The  last  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "general  sales 

MANAGER— (ALLOTMENT   PROM   THE  COMMODITT 

CREDIT  CORPORATION  in  title  IV  of  Public  Law 
97-370  (15  U.S.C.  713a-10:  96  SUt.  1808)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "quarterly"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "annual". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966  (33  U.S.C.  1106(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "in  January  of  each  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennially  in 
January". 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934 
(48  SUt.  1002,  chapter  590:  19  U.S.C.  81p)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "containing  a  full  state- 
ment of  all  the  operations,  receipts,  and  ex- 
penditures, and  such  other  information  as 
the  Board  may  require"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  zone  oper- 
ations"; and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  make  a  report  to 
Congress  annually  containing  a  summary  of 
Eone  operations.". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION 

Sec.  204.  Section  653(c)  of  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1453(c)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary 
shall  make  an  annual"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Every  three  years,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sbc.  205.  Section  107  of  the  Federal  AvU- 
tion  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1307)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "each  January  31  thereaf- 
ter" in  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  April  1  thereafter":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "each  January  31  thereaf- 
ter" in  subsecUon  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each  April  1  thereafter". 


REPORTS  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TRXAXURT 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  201(f))  of  the  Magnu- 
son  Fishery  ConservaUon  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.C.  1821(f))  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  cooperation  with  the";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "the  Sec- 
tretary  of  State". 

(b)  Section  6103(pK5)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6103(pK5))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "quarter"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "year". 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  207.  Section  203(j)(4)(E)  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
Of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  484(jM4)(E))  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "$3,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$5,000". 

REPORTS  BT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MERIT 
STSTEMS  PROTECTION  BOARD 

Sec.  208.  Section  7701(i)(2)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "calendar"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"fiscal". 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


D  2210 

ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  2481 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  S.  2481  be  star  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  pass  the 
following  calendar  items:  Calendar 
Order  Nos.  738.  745.  746.  747.  748.  749, 
757.  758.  760.  761.  763.  765.  766.  767, 
777.  778,  779,  780,  781.  782.  783.  784. 
786.  787,  788,  789.  790.  791.  792.  793. 
800.  801.  802.  803,  and  805? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  of  the  cal- 
endar orders  numbered  by  the  distin- 
guished acting  Republican  leader.  I 
have  to  say  that  not  all  of  those  are 
clear  on  this  side.  I  can  state  that  the 
following  calendar  orders  were  includ- 
ed in  those  identified  by  the  distin- 
guished acting  leader.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 745.  746.  747.  748,  749,  777,  778, 
779,  780.  781.  782,  783,  784,  786,  787, 
788.  789.  790,  791,  792.  793,  800,  801, 
802,  803,  and  805. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would   then  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  calendar  items  just  identified 
by  the  Democratic  leader  be 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  now  cleared  on  735, 
also. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  To  include  calendar 
order  No.  735— well,  that  is  not  cleared 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  that  735  is  ac- 
ceptable for  clearance  on  our  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  then  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  (^endar 
items  just  identified  by  the  Democrat- 
ic leader,  together  with  calendar  item 
No.  735.  be  considered  en  bloc  and 
passed  en  bl(x;.  and  that  all  the  com- 
mittee-reported amendments  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SOFTWARE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  332) 
to  designate  the  week  of  November  16 
through  22.  1986.  as  "National  Soft- 
ware Awareness  Week."  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  332 

Whereas  the  security  of  our  Nation  is  a 
basic  and  fundamental  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  Government: 

Whereas  computer  software  is  vital  to  the 
economic  security  and  defense  of  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  the  application  of  software  engi- 
neering has  brought  about  significant  tech- 
nological advances  and  innovations  in  com- 
puter science,  space  science,  mathematics, 
medical  science,  defense,  and  government; 

Whereas  software  engineering  is  recog- 
nized as  a  professional  occupation:  and 

Whereas  is  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  ensure  there  are  no  im- 
pediments to  the  technological  advances  in 
software  development,  and  that  a  climate  is 
maintained  to  nurture  Innovation  in  the 
software  industry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  16,  1986,  through  November  22, 
1986.  is  designated  as  "National  Software 
Awareness  Week"  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  the  software  industry  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  acUviUes. 


NATIONAL  COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  338)  to 
designate  November  18.  1986.  as  "Na- 
tional Community  Education  Day," 
was  considered. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  agreed 


today  to  designate  November  18,  1986 
as  National  Community  Education 
Day.  Community  education  is  a  philos- 
ophy which  encourages  all  members  in 
a  community  to  work  together  to  en- 
hance the  education  pr(x>ess.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  (K>mmimity  has  a  wealth 
of  resources  that  can  enrich  the  edu- 
cational pr<x»ss.  It  strives  to  create 
what  the  National  Commission  on  Ex- 
cellence in  Education's  study  "A 
Nation  at  Risk"  calls  a  learning  socie- 
ty. I  believe  the  concept  of  community 
education  is  as  important  and  relevant 
today  as  it  was  when  it  was  originated 
over  50  years  ago  in  my  hometown  of 
Flint.  MI. 

Community  education  recognizes 
that  no  school  is  an  island,  that 
schools  must  build  bridges  with  the 
larger  community  to  make  the  educa- 
tion process  valuable  and  meaningful 
for  the  students  and  the  communities 
they  serve.  Community  education  pro- 
motes programs  for  learners  of  all 
ages,  baclLgrounds  and  needs.  It  en- 
courages the  full  use  of  school  facili- 
ties for  recreation  and  human  services 
as  well  as  formal  schooling.  It  seeks 
citizen  involvement  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

It  has  helped  to  improve  the  per- 
formance of  students  and  has  helped 
open  up  classr(X)ms  for  adult  educa- 
tion programs  to  fight  illiteracy  and 
teach  job  skills.  The  program  also 
reaches  out  to  alienated  and  isolated 
groups  in  our  society,  to  strengthen 
the  connection  between  learning  and 
living. 

Community  Education  Day  has  been 
observed  in  many  States  since  1982. 
This  year's  theme  is  "Schools  and 
Communities  Learning  Together."  We 
hope  that  this  day  will  provide  com- 
mimities  and  schools  across  the  coun- 
try the  opportimity  to  show  how  com- 
munity resources  can  enrich  public 
education.  It  is  designed  to  give  educa- 
tors a  chance  to  reach  out  to  members 
of  the  community  to  invite  them  to 
psuticipate  in  the  education  process.  It 
will  focus  on  parents  as  partners  in 
education,  and  will  make  an  effort  to 
involve  nonparents  in  education  as 
well. 

The  concept  of  community  educa- 
tion is  supported  by  groups  involved  in 
every  asi>ect  of  public  education.  This 
year,  the  National  School  Volunteers 
Program  is  cosponsoring  community 
education  day  with  the  National  Com- 
munity Education  Ass(x:iation.  Other 
supporters  include  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  National 
School  Board  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, the  National  School  Public  Rela- 
tions Ass(x:iation.  the  Council  of  Great 
City  Schools,  the  American  Associ&- 
tion  of  Adult  and  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals,  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  for  Parent  Involve- 
ment in  Education,  and  the  Home  and 


School  Institute.  Each  of  these  organi- 
zations is  contributing  its  resources  to 
promote  community  education  across 
the  country.  They  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  strengthening  the  bond 
between  local  residents  and  their 
schools  to  meet  the  community's 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  community  education 
has  proven  it  can  help  build  strong 
bridges  between  public  schools  and 
their  communities.  I  believe  these 
bridges  are  essential  to  improving  edu- 
cation so  that  it  can  help  all  citizens 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  future.  I 
hope  that  Community  Education  Day 
will  help  strengthen  existing  commu- 
nity education  programs  and  will  en- 
courage other  cities,  towns,  and  com- 
munities across  the  coimtry  to  develop 
their  own  programs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  National 
Community  Education  Day.  I  believe 
that  learning  is  a  lifelong  process  and 
that  the  most  effective  education 
takes  place  when  the  public  schools 
and  the  community  work  together. 

In  New  Mexico  we  have  a  number  of 
examples  of  this  interaction.  The  Na- 
tional Laboratories  at  Los  Alamos  pro- 
vide demonstrations  and  discussions  to 
attract  young  students  into  learning 
about  science.  Local  school  districts 
make  facilities  available  after  hours 
for  continuing  education  and  commu- 
nity activities.  All  of  these  programs 
indicate  how  much  we  value  educa- 
tion. 

Educators  have  long  recognized  the 
need  for  an  educated  community,  a 
community  in  which  the  sch(X)l  is  rec- 
ognized, valued,  and  supported  by  ev- 
eryone. The  success  of  the  old  one- 
room  schoolhouse  is  now  clearly  un- 
derstood as  the  product  of  a  totally 
supportive  community  that  was  willing 
to  pay  in  cash,  goods,  and  services  for 
the  education  of  the  next  generation. 

The  recent  Department  of  Educa- 
tion publication.  "What  Works,"  reaf- 
firmed what  we  all  suspected,  that  a 
child's  education  is  greatly  enhanced 
when  parents  become  involved  to  sup- 
port and  extend  what  the  child  learns 
in  school.  I  think  research  would  show 
that  the  community's  support  also  has 
a  positive  effect  on  making  young 
people  feel  that  education  is  a  very 
valuable  commodity. 

Our  period  of  history  is  being  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Information  Age.  That 
description  is  far  too  passive.  Its  not 
enough  to  have  information  available 
to  us.  we  must  develop  the  skills  for 
analyzing  and  using  that  information 
effectively.  Schools  can  teach  us  the 
slcills  for  analyzing  information  but 
only  the  interaction  of  sch(x>ls  and  the 
community  can  define  how  that  infor- 
mation can  be  used  effectively.  In  rec- 
ognizing this  (x>operative  effort  with 
"National  Community  Education 
Day,"  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for 
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our  next  period  of  history,  the  Educa- 
tion Age.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  (S.J.  Res.  338)  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  338 

Whereas  public  education  is  a  community 
enterprise,  and  everyone  in  the  community 
bai  a  stake  in  the  mission  of  educating 
adults  as  weU  as  the  community's  children; 

Whereas  local  citizens  have  a  right  and  a 
responsibility  to  be  involved  in  deciding  how 
the  educational  resources  of  the  community 
should  be  used; 

Whereas  education  reform  should,  in  the 
words  of  A  Nation  at  Risk,  "focus  on  the 
goal  of  creating  a  Learning  Society"; 

Whereas  education  is  a  lifelong  process; 

Whereas  each  community  should  promote 
the  use  of  community  resources  in  schools 
and  colleges,  dtlxen  involvement  in  educa- 
tional dedsionmaUng,  the  use  of  communi- 
ty resources  to  provide  educational  opportu- 
nities for  learners  of  all  ages  and  education- 
al backgrounds,  and  interagency  coopera- 
tion to  assure  effective  use  of  limited  re- 
sources; and 

Whereas  the  goal  of  community  education 
is  a  sharing,  learning  society:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Reaolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rtMentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congnu  assembled.  That  November  18, 
1086,  Is  designated  as  "National  Community 
Education  Day",  and  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  di^'  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activiUes. 


ADULT  LTTERACT  AWARENESS 
MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  358) 
to  designate  the  month  of  September 
1986  as  "Adult  Literacy  Awareness 
Month."  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  foUows: 

8  J.  Rb.  358 

Whereas  the  incidence  of  illiteracy  and 
fODctionally  illiteracy  among  the  Nation's 
adult  population  has  critical  effects  on  our 
economy,  our  social  institutions,  and  our  se- 
curity; and  unquantlflable  personal  implica- 
tions and  limitations  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
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Whereas  estimates  of  illiterate  or  func- 
ttooally  illiterate  Americans  range  from 
twenty-three  million  to  over  fifty  million  in- 
dividuals larjring  effective  communications 
skills; 

Whereas  adult  Illiteracy  has  not  been  the 
focus  of  general  awareness  and  understand- 
ing; 

Whereas  Illiteracy  is  not  limited  to  any 
region  of  the  Nation,  nor  to  any  social,  eco- 
nomic, or  ethnic  group,  but  is  widespread 
and  present  in  every  community; 

Whereas  adult  illiterates  are  family  mem- 
bers, providers,  and  dtixens  of  a  community, 
and  are  motivated  to  improve  their  sidlls 


and  lives  by  seeking  remediation  when  it  is 
provided; 

Whereas  Americans  traditionally  have  re- 
sponded to  the  call  to  air  their  fellow  citi- 
zens when  they  are  aware  of  and  under- 
stand a  problem,  and  can  help  resolve  the 
problem  of  adult  Illiteracy  by  volunteering 
to  serve  as  tutors,  providing  inkind  services, 
and  supporting  in  numerous  ways  efforts  to 
combat  Illiteracy: 

Whereas  the  problem  of  adult  illiteracy  is 
amendable  to  solution  If  there  is  maTim^iTn 
private  initiative,  public-private  coopera- 
tion, and  community  action  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  those  in  need; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  is  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  critical  reed  to  ad- 
dress adult  illiteracy  and  the  private  sector 
is  beginning  to  address  the  problem  through 
a  number  of  initiatives: 

Whereas  one  thousand  four  hundred 
newspapers  will  focus  on  the  problem  of 
adult  literacy  beginning  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1986:  and  a  major  broadcast  network 
and  public  broadcasting  have  joined  togeth- 
er in  an  awareness  and  information  cam- 
paign called  Project  Literacy  US  (PLUS) 
which  will  begin  on-air  programming  in  Sep- 
tember 1986: 

Whereas  more  than  seventy  major  nation- 
al organizations  including  those  involved  in 
education,  religion,  business,  labor,  employ- 
ee associations,  agriculture,  veterans,  service 
clubs,  trade  and  professional  associations 
have  pledged  to  support  PLUS  at  the  local 
level  and  among  their  membership:  and 

Whereas  others  in  communications— tele- 
vision, magazine  publishers,  book  publish- 
ers, broadcasters,  and  advertising  agencies- 
will  support  and  encourage  efforts  to  raise 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  adult  illiter- 
acy in  September  of  1986  and  beyond:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
September  1986  is  designated  as  "Adult  Lit- 
eracy Awareness  Month"  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  to  that 
effect,  calling  on  the  American  people  and 
organizations  of  every  kind  to  observe  the 
month  with  activities  to  increase  awareness 
of  the  problem  of  adult  illiteracy  and 
engage  In  programs  to  address  the  need  to 
remediate  illiteracy  and  functional  illiteracy 
among  adults  in  our  Nation. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL 
SERVICES  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  529) 
designating  the  week  of  Septemt>er  21, 
1986,  through  September  27,  1986,  as 
"Emergency  Medical  Services  Week", 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,    read    the    third    time,    and 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  TOX7RISM  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  642) 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  May 
17.  1987,  as  "National  Tourism  Week", 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


RELIEF  OF  SHTN-PANN  TYAN- 
NOREM  AND  BIN-TI  YAO  TYAN- 
NOREM 

The  bill  (S.  306)  for  the  relief  of 
Shyn-Fann  Tyan-Norem  and  Bin-Tl 
Yao  Tyan-Norem.  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed;  as 
foUows: 

s.  soe 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Shyh-Fann  Tyan-Norem  and 
Bin-Ti  Tao  Tyan-Norem  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  vias 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence of  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  office  to  reduce  by  the  required 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  and  conditional 
entries  which  are  made  available  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  or,  if  applicable,  from  the  total 
number  of  such  visas  and  entries  which  are 
made  available  to  such  natives  under  section 
202(e)  of  such  Act. 


RELIEF  OF  BHASKARBHAI  S. 

PATEL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  330)  for  the  reUef  of  Bhas- 
karbhai  S.  Patel,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  "fees.",  and  insert 
"fee." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  33 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  auembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Bhaskarbhai  S.  Patel  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for 
in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
proper  number,  dulmg  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and  condi- 
tional entries  which  are  made  available  to 
natives  of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth 
under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or,  if  applicable,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  and  conditional 
entries  which  are  made  available  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  sec- 
tion 202(e)  of  such  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


relief  of  mary  patricia 
Mclaughlin 

The  bill  (S.  363)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mary  Patricia  McLaughlin,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed;  as  follows: 

S.  363 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  in  the  administra- 
tion of  such  Act,  Mary  Patricia  McLaughlin 
ShaU  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  lor 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  SUte  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
proper  number,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  alien's  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or.  If  ap- 
plicable, the  total  number  of  inunigrant 
visas  which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  alien's  birth  under  sec- 
tion 302(e)  of  such  Act. 


S.  TTS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  212(e)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  for  the  purpose  of 
such  Act,  Doctor  Oscar  Raul  Espinoza 
Madariaga,  his  wife,  Maria  Inez,  his  son, 
Felipe  Andres,  and  daughter,  Claudia  Paola, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  pa}rment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
proper  numljer,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  aliens'  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  ap- 
plicable, the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  sec- 
tion 202(e)  of  such  Act. 


RELIEF  OP  PRAVINCHANDRA 
AND  KAMALA  BHUVA 

The  bill  (S.  527)  for  the  relief  of  Pra- 
vinchandra  and  Kamala  Bhuva,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  he  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed;  as  follows: 

S.527 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding paragraph  (14)  of  section 
212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  for  purposes  of  such  Act,  Pravlnchan- 
dra  and  Kamala  Bhuva  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  natives  of 
the  countries  in  wlilch  the  aliens  were  bom 
or.  If  applicable,  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  wiiich  are  made  available  under 
section  202  of  such  Act  to  natives  of  the 
countries  In  wtilch  the  aliens  were  bom. 


or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowl- 
edge prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  l>e  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  MADARIAGA  FAMILY 

The  bill  (S.  773)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Oscar  Raul  Espinoza  Madariaga,  his 
wife  Maria  Inez,  his  son  Felipe  Andres, 
and  daughter  Claudia  Paola.  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed;  as  follows: 


RELIEF  OF  ESQUrVEL  FAMILY 

The  biU  (S.  1708)  for  the  relief  of 
Fernando  Esquivel,  Marcos  Antonio 
E^squivel,  and  Nieves  Julio  Esquivel, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed:  as  follows: 
S.  1708 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Femando-  Esquivel.  Marcos 
Antonio  Esquivel,  and  Julio  Esquivel  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawful- 
ly admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
proper  number,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  aliens'  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  ap- 
plicable, the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  which  are  made  avaUable  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  sec- 
tion 202(e)  of  such  Act. 


RELIEF  OF  KIL  JOON  YU 
CALLAHAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1878)  for  the  relief  of  Kil 
Joon  Yu  Callahan,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert  the  following: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212(aK23)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Kll  Joon  Yu  Callahan  may 
be  issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  if  she  is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided.  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for 
exeiusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 


RELIEF  OF  LYNNE  CLEAVER 
AND  LEIGH  ALISON  CLEAVER 

The  biU  (S.  1957)  for  the  reUef  of 
Lynne  Cleaver  and  her  cliild  Leigh 
Alison  Cleaver,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed;  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionalllty  Act,  Lynne  CHeaver  and  her  child 
Leigh  Alison  Cleaver  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfuly  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
numt>er  of  Immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
aliens'  birth  imder  section  203(a)  of  the  im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  applica- 
ble, the  total  number  of  inunigrant  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  section 
202(e)  of  such  Act. 


RELIEF  OF  EDWIN  AND 
GEOVANNA  RIOS 

The  biU  (H.R.  483)  for  the  reUef  of 
Edwin  Rios  and  Geovanna  Rios,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  ENRIQUE  MONTANO 
UGARTE 

The  bill  (H.R.  1693)  for  the  relief  of 
Elnrique  Montano  Ugarte,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  LEONARD  LESLIE 
GAMBIE 

The  bill  (H.R.  1757)  for  the  relief  of 
Leonard  Leslie  Gamble,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OP  JUAN  RICARDO 
McRAE 

The  bill  (H.R.  3093)  for  the  relief  of 
Juan  Ricardo  McRae.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  BRADY  FAMILY 

The  bill  (HJl.  3164)  for  the  relief  of 
John  Patrick  Brady,  Ann  M.  Brady, 
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«nd  Mark  P.  Brady,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


I' 


RELIEP  OF  ALEXANDER 
LOCKWOOD 

The  bill  (HJi.  3323)  for  the  relief  of 
Alexander  Lockwood.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  MOUNTAHA  BOU- 
ASSALI  SAAD 

The  biU  (HJl.  3365)  for  the  relief  of 
Mountaha  Bou-Assali  Saad,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  BflLANIE  C.  BSCOBAL 
NORMAL  AND  ANGELA  DAWN 
NORMAN 

The  biU  (HJl.  2577)  for  the  reUef  of 
Milanie  C.  Escobal  Norman  and 
Angela  Dawn  Norman,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 


NATIONAL  PEARL  HARBOR 
-REMEMBRANCE  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  322) 
to  designate  December  7,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Pearl  Harbor  Rememberance 
Day"  of  the  occasion  of  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S  J.  Rb.  322 

Whereas  on  the  momliig  of  December  7, 
1941,  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy  and  Air 
Force  launched  an  unprovoked  surprise 
attack  upon  units  of  the  Armed  Force  of  the 
United  States  sUtloned  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii: 

Whereas  over  two  thousand  four  hundred 
dtiaens  of  the  United  States  were  killed  in 
action  and  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  were  wounded  in  this  attack; 

Whereas  President  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt referred  to  the  date  of  the  attack  as 
"a  date  that  will  live  in  infamy"; 

Whereas  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
marked  the  entry  of  this  Nation  Into  World 
Warn: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to  aU 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  served  at 
Feari  Harbor,  in  the  Pacific  Theater  of 
World  War  n.  and  in  aU  other  theaters  of 
action  of  that  war,  and 

Whereas  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  all  other  people  of  the  United  States 
will  commemorate  December  7,  19M,  in  re- 
membrance of  this  tragic  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbw:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesolvett  6y  tKt  Senate  and  Haute  of  Rep- 
mtntativea  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congren  aaaembUd,  That  December  7, 
1906.  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  is  deadgnated  as  "National  Pearl 
Harbor  Remembrance  Day"  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 


requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States— 

(1)  to  observe  this  solemn  occasion  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities;  and 

(2)  to  pledge  eternal  vigilance  and  strong 
resolve  to  defend  this  Nation  and  its  allies 
frtHn  aU  future  aggression. 


proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  REYE'S  SYNDROME 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  345) 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  No- 
vember 9,  1986.  as  "National  Reye's 
Syndrome  Awareness  Week",  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

Whereas  over  30  per  centum  of  Individuals 
with  Reye's  syndrome  die,  and  between  15 
and  25  per  centum  of  survivors  of  the  dis- 
ease suffer  injury  to  the  brain; 

Whereas  medical  research  has  shown  a  re- 
lationship between  the  use  of  salicylate 
(commonly  known  as  aspirin)  by  children 
who  are  recovering  from  viral  illnesses  and 
the  development  of  Reye's  syndrome  in 
such  children; 

Whereas  warnings  against  the  use  of  aspi- 
rin by  such  children  have  been  issued  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  officials  or  officers  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics,  and  the  National  Reye's  Syn- 
drome Foundation; 

Whereas  most  people,  including  health 
professionals,  are  unfamiliar  with  the  sjrmp- 
toms  of  Reye's  syndrome,  and  such  unf  amil- 
iarity  often  resillts  in  misdiagnosis  and  im- 
proper treatment; 

Whereas  current  records  with  respect  to 
the  Incidence  of  Reye's  sjrndrome  are  inac- 
curate because  comprehensive  records  are 
not  maintained  throughout  the  United 
SUtes; 

Whereas  the  inaccuracy  of  such  current 
records  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more 
incidences  of  Reye's  syndrome  are  reported 
annually  to  the  National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Foundation  that  are  reported  to  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control; 

Whereas  the  National  Reye's  Syndrome 
Foundation,  which  is  supported  by  thou- 
sands of  parents,  is  a  volunteer  organization 
with  affiliates  throughout  the  continental 
United  SUtes: 

Whereas  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Reye's  Syndrome  Foundation  include  pro- 
viding support  to  individuals  afflicted  with 
Reyes'  syndrome  and  to  the  families  of  such 
individuals; 

Whereas  such  purposes  further  include  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  Reye's  syndrome  by  disseminat- 
ing available  information  about  the  disease 
and  by  supporting  research  that  can  develop 
a  cure  for,  and  preventive  measures  against, 
the  disease;  and 

Whereas  research  with  respect  to  develop- 
ing a  ctire  for,  and  preventive  measures 
against,  Reye's  syndrome  should  be  in- 
creased: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re»olx>ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
giiming  November  9.  1986.  is  designated 
"National  Reye's  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 


NATIONAL  KIDNEY  PROGRAM 
DAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.J.  Res.  367)  to  designate 
July  31,  1986,  as  "National  Kidney 
Program  Day",  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  line  4,  strike  "July  31,  and 
insert  in  lieu  of  "September  24" 

So  as  to  make  the  Joint  resolution 
read: 

SJ.  Rks.  367 

Whereas,  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans suffering  from  irreversible  kidney  dis- 
ease are  treated  by  Medicare's  End  Stage 
Renal  Disease  (ESRD)  Program: 

Whereas,  this  program  has  assured  that 
every  American  suffering  from  otherwise 
fatal  kidney  failure  has  access  to  llfesavlng 
dialysis  or  transplantation  therapy; 

Whereas.  ESRD  beneficiaries  may  remain 
economically  productive  and  are  able  to  con- 
tinue to  make  irreplaceable  contributions  to 
family,  community  and  country; 

Whereas,  this  extraordinarily  successful 
program  has  a  special  significance  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  partnership  between 
Government  and  the  healthcare  Industry  in 
dealing  with  catastrophic  illness;  and 

Whereas,  this  partnership  has  achieved 
economy  in  health  services  without  compro- 
mising quality  of  care  or  social  responsibil- 
ity: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate  the 
day  of  September  24,  1986.  as  National 
Kidney  Program  Day  and  call  upon  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  agencies 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  the  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  designate  Septem- 
ber 24,  1986,  as  "National  Kidney  Pro- 
gram Day". 


NATIONAL  SPINA  BIFIDA  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  368) 
to  designate  the  month  of  October 
1986,  as  "National  Spina  Bifida 
Month,"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

8  J.  Res.  368 

Whereas  spina  bifida  is  a  birth  defect  in 
the  spinal  column  wtiich  occun  in  one  of 
every  one  thousand  birttis  in  the  United 
SUtes: 

Whereas  spina  bifida  is  the  moat  common 
crtppler  of  newborns,  resulting  when  one  or 
more  bones  in  the  back  (vertebrae)  fall  to 


close  completely  during  prenatal  develoi>- 
ment; 

Whereas  wliile  the  cause  of  spina  bifida  is 
not  known,  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
multiple  enviroimiental  and  genetic  factors; 

Whereas  although  most  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  and  Easter  Seal  poster  ctilldren  have 
spina  bifida,  many  people  have  not  heard  of 
the  defect; 

Whereas  only  a  few  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  proper  care  centers  and  special- 
ized professionals  that  can  provide  the  most 
effective,  aggressive  treatment  for  children 
and  adulU  with  spina  bifida;  and 

Whereas  an  Increase  in  the  national 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  spina  bifida 
may  stimulate  the  interest  and  concern  of 
the  American  people,  which  may  lead,  in 
turn,  to  increased  research  and  eventually 
to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  spina  bifida: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  That  the  month  of 
October  1986,  is  designated  'National  Spina 
Bifida  Month"  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  observe  such  month  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  DRUG  ABUSE 
EDUCATION  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  386) 
to  designate  October  6,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Education  Day," 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  386 

Whereas  drug  abuse  in  the  United  SUtes 
is  a  major  health  problem  that  damages  our 
social  institutions  and  threatens  our  most 
valuable  human  resource— our  young 
people; 

Whereas  the  1984  National  Strategy  for 
Prevention  of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Traf- 
ficking sUted  that  "prevention  has  come  to 
the  forefront  as  the  essential  element  in  the 
long-range  goal  of  eliminating  drug  abuse"; 
and 

Whereas  President  Reagan  has  called 
drug  abuse  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
facing  the  Nation  and  has  further  warned 
that  If  we,  as  a  Nation,  fail  to  act  we  run  the 
risk  of  losing  a  great  part  of  a  whole  genera- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  October  6, 
1986,  the  first  school  day  of  Drug  Abuse 
Awareness  Week  as  esUblished  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  354,  is  designated  as  Na- 
tional Drug  Abuse  Education  Day.  The  pur- 
pose of  National  Drug  Abuse  Education  Day 
is  to  focus  national  attention  on  the  rapidly 
escalating  threat  that  drug  abuse  poses  to 
the  Nation's  health,  by  calling  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  to  proclaim  a  na- 
tional day. 

(b)  As  a  part  of  National  Drug  Abuse  Edu- 
c^on  Day,  the  President  shall— 

(1)  call  upon  every  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school,  and  all  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  devote  the  day's  curriculum  to 
instruction  of  the  physiological,  psychologi- 
cal, social,  and  legal  consequences  of  drug 
use  and  abuse;  and 


(2)  caU  upon  students,  parents,  communi- 
ty groups,  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  actively  participate  in  programs 
sponsored  in  conjunction  with  National 
Drug  Abuse  Eklucation  E>ay. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"drug"  shall  include— 

(1)  any  substance  listed  in  section  102(17) 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802(17));  and 

(2)  alcohol. 
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CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN 
FEDERAL  LAND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  565)  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey,  without  con- 
sideration, to  the  town  of  Payson,  AZ. 
approximately  31.14  acres  of  Forest 
Service  lands,  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert  the  following: 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  convey,  without 
consideration  except  for  administrative 
costs  tusoclated  with  the  preparation  of  title 
and  legal  description,  to  the  Town  of 
Payson,  Arizona,  and  parcel  of  land  compris- 
ing approximately  30.96  acres,  known  as 
North  Rumsey  Park,  In  the  Town  of 
Payson,  County  of  Gila,  Arizona. 

Sec.  2.  Title  to  any  real  property  acquired 
by  the  Town  of  Payson  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  revert  to  the  United  SUtes  if  the  town 
attempts  to  convey  or  otherwise  transfer 
ownership  of  any  portion  of  such  property 
to  any  other  party  or  attempts  to  encumber 
such  titie,  or  if  the  town  permits  the  use  of 
any  portion  of  such  property  for  any  pur- 
pose incompatible  with  the  purposes  of 
specified  in  section  3  of  ttiis  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Real  property  conveyed  to  the 
Town  of  Payson  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  used  for  public  open  space,  park  and  rec- 
reational purposes. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  reserved  to  the  United 
SUtes  all  minerals  that  may  be  found  in  the 
lands  described  in  section  1,  together  with 
the  right  of  the  United  SUtes,  its  permit- 
tees, lessees,  or  grantees,  at  any  time,  to 
prospect  for,  mine  and  remove  such  miner- 
als. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engnissed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read 
"A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convey,  without  consider- 
ation, to  the  town  of  Payson,  AZ,  ap- 
proximately 30.96  acres  of  Forest  Serv- 
ice lands." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  various  items  were  passed  or 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  SOFTWARE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
take  note  of  the  passsage  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  745,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 332,  by  Mr.  Btbo.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 16,  1986  through  November  22. 
1986  as  "National  Software  Awareness 
Week." 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  (»nfirm 
the  following  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar:  Calendar  No.  958, 
Thomas  Lsmch  Adams,  Jr.;  Calendar 
No.  959,  Kenneth  M.  Cam  Calendar 
No.  961,  Mary  McNally  Rose;  Calendar 
No.  962,  Justin  W.  Dart,  Jr.;  Calendar 
No.  963,  Carol  Fraser  Risk;  Calendar 
No.  964,  Louis  G.  DeFalaise;  and  all 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  under  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  all  nomi- 
nations identified  by  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader  have  been 
cleared  by  all  Members  on  this  side, 
and  we  are  ready  to  proceed  to  con- 
firm those  nominations. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  just  identified, 
and  that  thay  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  are  as  follows: 

E^irVIHOinfKNTAL  PROTBCnOlf  Agehct 

Thomas  Lynch  Adams.  Jr.,  of  Kentucky, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
viroiunental  Protection  Agency. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  ComassioH 
Kenneth  M.  C^arr,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring  June 
30.  1991. 

Departmemt  or  Educatior 
Mary  McNaUy  Rose,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Management, 
Department  of  Education. 

Justin  W.  Dart,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  the  RehabiliUtion  Services  Ad- 
ministratiorL 

Departmeht  op  Health  ahd  Humah  Services 
Carol  Fraser  Fisk,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Com- 
missioner on  Aging. 

Department  op  Justice 
Louis  O.  DeFalaise,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Kentudty  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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Ih  the  Coast  Odars 
Coast  Ouard  nominations  beginning  Brian 
R.  Aldrich,  and  ending  Adolph  L.  Keyes, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  23. 1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  eonf  inned  en  bloc. 

NOMXHATIOM  OP  JTJSTIM  OAST 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  Justin  Dart  for 
Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration.  Mr.  Dart  has 
had  an  impressive  career  in  the  dis- 
ability field  and  his  credentials  reflect 
an  abiding  commitment  to  improving 
the  lives  of  our  Nation's  disabled  citi- 
sens. 

Justin  Dart  has  received  numerous 
awards  for  his  work  in  the  disability 
area,  including  the  American  Coalition 
of  Citizens  with  Disabilities  Award  for 
the  individual  who  has  contributed 
the  most  to  the  advancement  of  the 
rights  of  disabled  Americans,  and  the 
Outstanding  Achievement  Award  of 
the  National  Council  of  Independent 
Living  Programs. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped 
since  1982,  Mr.  Dart  has  ably  served  as 
vice  chairperson  of  this  council,  which 
is  responsible  for  making  policy  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Justin  Dart  has  long  been  involved 
In  the  independent  living  movement 
and  in  promoting  the  employment  of 
handicapped  individuals.  His  work  in 
the  State  of  Texas  as  well  as  his  na- 
tional involvement  in  these  areas 
make  him  a  uniquely  qualified  candi- 
date for  the  position  of  Commissioner 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Admin- 
istration and  I  am  gratified  that  he 
has  now  been  confirmed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

lAr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Bdr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Ui.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  ON  THURS- 
DAY. SE3>TEMBER  18.  1986,  FOR 
JOINT  MEETING  TO  HEAR  AN 
ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OP  THE 
PHILIPPINES,  CORAZON 

AQUINO 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, September  18,  1986,  and  proceed 
to  the  House  Chamber  for  a  Joint 
meeting  at  11  a.m.  to  hear  an  address 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  Corazon  Aquino. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  2000 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2000  be 
star  printed.  S.  2000  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Rockefeller  and  myself 
during  the  last  session.  Companion 
legislation  has  been  sponsored  in  the 
House  by  the  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Power  Subcommit- 
tee [Mr.  Market].  The  Senate  and 
House  legislation  will  permit  the  re- 
structuring into  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  a  natural  gas  public  utility 
in  West  Virginia.  The  restructuring  is 
desired  by  both  the  West  Virginia 
Public  Service  Commission  and  the 
subject  company.  Cabot  Corp.  It  is 
also  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
West  Virginia's  public  utility  custom- 
ers. 

Our  revised  S.  2000  is  a  legislative 
remedy  I  believe  available  and  of  valid 
interest  only  to  West  Virginia.  It  has 
been  drafted  so  as  to  address  only  the 
Cabot  situation,  and  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  that  remedy.  The  star  print  I 
offer  today  bears  this  out.  It  differs 
from  the  original  text  of  S.  2000  by 
limiting  its  application  to  a  previously 
organized  single  subsidiary  of  a  nonu- 
tillty  holding  company.  The  subsidiary 
must  have  been  created  by  July  1  of 
this  year,  and  the  operations  of  the 
single  gas  subsidiary  must  not  extend 
beyond  the  State  of  its  incorporation. 

Of  particular  importance,  this  meas- 
ure is  dieted  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935.  S.  2000  neither  creates 
new  exemptive  authority  under  the 
act,  nor  diminishes  the  act's  proscrip- 
tions and  public  purpose.  Rather,  S. 
2000  removes  a  single,  anomalous  cir- 
cumstance from  the  ambit  of  the  act's 
operation.  I  am  confident  I  have 
brought  before  my  colleagues  today  a 
proposal  so  narrow  in  scope  and  appli- 
cation that  we  will  achieve  corrective 
legislation  without  undermining  of 
congressional  intent  in  this  field  of 
law. 


A  RESOLUTION  TO  RECOGNIZE 
AND  HONOR  WILLIAM  SMITH 
"BILL"  MONROE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Sasser.  and  Mr.  Gore,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  463 

Whereas  September  13.  1986,  is  the  seven- 
ty-fifth birthday  of  the  father  of  bluegrass 
music.  William  Smith  "Bill"  Monroe: 

Whereas  Mr.  Monroe  has  been  an  innova- 
tor, creator,  shaper,  performer,  and  promot- 
er of  a  genre  in  music  which  was  developed 
in  a  particular  region  of  the  United  States, 
the  upper  South; 

Whereas  Mr.  Monroe's  music  is  national 
in  scope.  Is  a  part  of  American  culture,  and 
is  now  being  shared  internationally: 

Whereas  since  1938,  Mr.  Monroe  and  his 
"Blue  Grass  Boys",  a  band  that  has  served 
as  a  training  ground  for  most  of  the  leading 
musicians  in  bluegrass  music,  have  provided 
entertainment  and  sustenance  to  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life; 

Whereas  Mr.  Monroe  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  since  1939.  a 
member  of  the  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame 
since  1969,  and  has  gone  from  pioneer  to  pa- 
triarch of  this  popular  and  important  style 
of  American  music:  and 

Whereas  as  a  musician,  showman,  compos- 
er, and  teacher,  Mr.  Monroe  has  become  a 
cultural  figure  and  force  of  signal  impor- 
tance In  our  time:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
recognizes  and  honors  William  Smith  "Bill" 
Monroe  for  his  many  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican culture  and  music,  and  his  many  years 
of  helping  the  American  people  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  extends  its  best  wishes  to 
"Bill"  Monroe  on  the  occasion  of  his  seven- 
ty-fifth birthday. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  William  Smith  "BUI"  Monroe. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  sup- 
pose as  the  U.S.  Senate's  foremost  ad- 
mirer and  lover  of  Bluegrass  music, 
and  as  a  friend  of  Bill  Monroe,  as  one 
who  has  been  listening  to  Bill  Mon- 
roe's Bluegrass  music  for  almost  close 
to  50  years,  as  one  who  has  been  lis- 
tening to  the  "Grand  Ole  Opry"  for 
more  than  50  years.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  Erma  and  I  join  with  the  two 
Senators  from  Tennessee  who  are  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution,  and  aU 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
wishing  Bill  Monroe  not  only  a  very 
happy  75th  birthday,  but  also  best 
wishes  for  many,  many  more  happy 
birthdays. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  BiU  Monroe 
will  be  able  to  continue  with  his  Blue 
Grass  Boys,  Bluegrass  songs,  and  Blue- 
grass  music  to  inspire  the  Nation,  old 
and  young,  with  that  music  from  the 
Tennessee  hills,  and  may  God's  bless- 
ing continue  to  be  on  him  as  he  pro- 
vides this  great  recreatioiud  music  for 
all  the  people  in  the  hlU  country.  May 
we  all  continue  to  be  inspired  by  him. 


I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  learn  a 
few  more  tunes  from  Bill  Monroe  and 
the  Blue  Grass  Boys  before  I  lay  down 
my  fiddle  and  bow. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
in  these  expressions  of  congratulations 
to  Bill  Monroe,  and  would  say  that 
even  though  I  believe  he  is  mandolin 
player,  and  the  Democratic  leader  is  a 
fiddler  player,  I  am  stire  that  music  is 
important.  I  believe  one  of  the  great- 
est pieces  was  Uncle  Pen  if  I  recall.  We 
even  caught  that  in  Wyoming  where 
we  had  a  bluegiuss  group  called  Joe 
Bananas  and  the  Bimch,  Music  with 
Appeal.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  463)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Democratic  leader  have  any  fur- 
ther business? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader.  No,  I  do  not. 


NATIONAL  PEARL  HARBOR 
REMEMBRANCE  DAY 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  resolution  to 
designate  December  7,  1986,  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  as  "National  Pearl  Harbor  Re- 
membrance Day." 

The  resolution  also  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  this 
solemn  occasion  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  and  pledge  our 
strong  resolve  to  defend  this  Nation 
and  its  allies  from  all  future  aggres- 
sion. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  New 
Jersey  members  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Survivors  Association,  particularly  Lee 
Goldfarb,  the  State  chairmaji.  and  the 
approximately  10,000  members 
throughout  the  country,  for  their 
active  interest  and  support  in  com- 
memorating this  45th  anniversary 
through  a  Presidential  proclamation 
of  National  Pearl  Harbor  Remem- 
brance Day. 

On  December  7,  1941,  "a  date  which 
will  Uve  in  infamy,"  while  talks  be- 
tween Japanese  and  American  diplo- 
mats were  going  on  in  Washington, 
the  United  States  was  attacked  by  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Navy  and  Air 
Force.  Pearl  Harbor  was  caught  totally 
unprepared.  The  blow  was  deliberately 
planned  for  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  ships  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  were 
moored  in  perfect  alignment,  and  their 


crews  were  ashore,  having  breakfast, 
or  relaxing  on  board.  There  was  no  ad- 
vance warning. 

About  360  Japanese  planes  attacked 
Pacific  Fleet  units  at  the  naval  base, 
and  Army  aircraft  at  Hickam  Field 
and  other  nearby  military  installa- 
tions. The  surprise  attack,  launched 
entirely  without  provocation,  took  the 
lives  of  2,403  Americans,  and  wounded 
1,178.  Some  of  those  lost  were  civil- 
ians. 

Fortunately,  no  aircraft  carriers 
were  tied  up  at  the  base  during  the 
attack.  When  the  assault  ended  nearly 
2  hours  later,  the  Pacific  Fleet  had 
lost  eight  battleships,  three  light 
cruisers,  three  destroyers  and  four 
other  vessels.  The  attack  also  de- 
stroyed about  170  U.S.  planes.  The 
Japanese  had  concentrated  on  ships 
and  planes,  leaving  repair  facilities, 
the  submarine  base,  and  fuel  oil  stor- 
age facilities  relatively  undamaged. 

In  short,  the  attack  had  dealt  the 
Pacific  Fleet  and  Hawaii's  air  defense 
a  devastating  blow.  In  less  than  2 
hours,  the  Japanese  had  crippled  the 
Pacific  Fleet  and  undermined  the 
American  strategic  position  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 

The  unification  of  the  coimtry 
imder  the  impact  was  swift.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  U.S.  history  that  we  had 
been  attacked  first,  and  it  wiped  away 
the  last  vestige  of  isolationist  senti- 
ment. The  entire  country  stood  behind 
the  President  and  gave  him  whole- 
hearted support.  The  attack  united 
United  States  public  opinion  against 
Japan,  and  propelled  the  United 
States  into  World  War  II.  On  4:10 
p.m.,  Monday,  December  8,  1941,  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  the  Jap- 
anese Empire. 

As  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor" 
became  the  American  war  cry 
throughout  World  War  II,  so  today  we 
must  "Remember  Pearl  Harbor."  We 
must  recall  and  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  died  in  that  tragedy,  and  we  must 
remember  so  that  we  will  never  be 
caught  short  or  imprepared  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  this  bill. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  LONIS  C. 
BALLARD 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  a 
former  retired  air  force  major  and  dis- 
tinguished Tuskegee  airman,  the  late 
Lonis  C.  Ballard  (1916-86).  Memorial 
Services  were  held  for  him  today  at 
the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  Alex- 
andria, VA.  where  he  was  eulogized  by 
Dr.  Luther  H.  Foster,  president  emeri- 
tus. Tuskegee  University,  and  numy 
others. 

Commissoned  as  a  2d  lieutenant  in 
the  Air  Force,  Lonis  C.  Ballard  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Major  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction at  MaxweU  Field,  AL;  Scott 
Air  Force  Base,  IL;  Lackland  Air  Force 


Base,  TX.  and  Tuskegee.  AL.  A  regis- 
tered phsrsical  therm>i8t  who  served  as 
physical  training  officer,  he  kept  the 
Tuskegee  Air  Force  cadets  in  excellent 
physical  condition  by  conducting  and 
participating  in  a  rigorous  exercise 
program  on  the  campus  of  what  was 
then  called  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Among  his  many  volunteer  activities, 
Lonis  Ballard  lent  his  deep  bass  voice 
to  the  choir  of  St.  Andres  Episcopal 
Church  in  Tuskegee,  where  his  wife 
was  the  choir  director.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Macon  Coimty.  AL. 
March  of  Dimes,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund  in  Tuske- 
gee, State  Athletic  Director  for  Ellks. 
and  founder  and  president  of  the  Tus- 
kegee Little  Theatre  (commimity). 

As  a  Federal  employee  for  over  35 
years,  Lonis  Ballard  served  as  officer, 
coordinator,  chief  assistant  to  the  ad- 
ministrator, and  Director  of  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  Tuskegee. 
AL;  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  Office  of 
the  Surgeon  General,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  Office  of  Equal 
Health  Opportunity,  and  Office  of 
Equal  Opportunity,  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare— all  in 
Washington,  DC. 

Lonis  Ballard  authored  a  number  of 
significant  articles,  papers,  and  mono- 
graphs, and  produced  and  directed  re- 
habilitation training  films  in  the  field 
of  physical  therapy. 

In  spite  of  his  many  community  and 
organizational  responsibilities,  Lonis 
Ballard  found  time  to  be  a  caring, 
loving,  attentive  husband  and  father, 
and  included  his  family  in  all  of  his  ac- 
tivities. 

He  is  survived  by  his  lovely  wife, 
Ruth  Booker  Ballard,  of  Falls  Church, 
VA  (Former  Deputy  Director  of 
Health  and  Social  Services,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare); a  daughter,  Lisa  Maria  Ballard, 
of  Arlington,  VA;  three  sisters— Mrs. 
Alberta  Blackwell  and  Mrs.  Maude 
BeU  of  Philadelphia,  PA,  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Webb  of  Houston.  TX;  and 
two  brothers— Charles  Ballard,  of 
Philadelphia,  PA,  and  Harold  Ballard, 
of  Houston,  TX. 

Lonis  will  long  be  remembered  by 
his  family,  friends,  and  all  who  knew 
him  for  his  pioneering  humanitarian 
efforts  and  a  career  of  distinguished 
service  to  mankind. 


"RETURN  TO  FLANDER'S  FIELD" 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently read  a  commentary  in  the 
Washington  Post  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  the  Senate. 

The  author,  David  M.  Abshire,  is 
presently  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
NATO. 

As  a  founder  and  former  president 
of  the  Georgetown  University  Center 
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for  strategic  and  international  studies, 
a  member  of  the  President's  foreign 
intelligence  advisory  board,  and 
former  assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
David  M.  Abshire's  experience  in  the 
area  of  foreign  affairs  is  extensive. 

He  draws  on  this  experience  in  ad- 
dressing the  pertinent  issue  of  the 
U.S.  military  commitment  in  Europe. 

I  would  like  to  commend  his  remarks 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  for 
that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  for  Mr.  Abshire's 
commentary,  "Retiun  to  Flanders 
Field"  to  be  reprinted  in  the  Cohcres- 
SlOIf  AL  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  26. 19861 
Rrrmiw  to  Piawdkrs  Pizld 
(By  David  M.  Abshire) 

Bkussxls— As  a  schoolchild  I  learned  the 
poem  "In  Flanders  Field."  Today,  as  U.S. 
ambassador  to  NATO.  I  will  be  standing  at  a 
ceremony  in  Flanders.  The  wreath  will  be 
laid,  shots  fired.  "Taps"  played.  Why  did 
these  men  fight  and  die? 

If  we  are  to  prevent  World  War  III.  we 
must  understand  how  we  could  have  pre- 
vented World  Wars  I  and  II.  In  my  opinion, 
two  great  villains  are  responsible:  uncertain- 
ty and  miscalculation.  Unclear  alliances, 
secret  agreements  and  differing  perceptions 
led  to  tragic  miscalculations. 

In  the  simuner  of  1914.  not  one  European 
leader  believed  that  a  worldwide  catastro- 
phe would  restilt  from  his  decisions.  There 
bad  been  earlier  Balkan  crises  in  1908  and 
1912.  They  had  been  resolved  without  major 
power  conflict.  Russia  had  backed  down. 
Some  commentators  said  trade  relatlonship>s 
made  war  impossible.  The  kaiser  believed 
that  Britain  would  not  respond  to  the  viola- 
tion of  Belgian  neutrality.  But  there  were 
too  many  ambiguous  commitments  and 
secret  agreements,  and  war  came. 

Many  historians  argue  that  World  War  II 
was  a  product  of  Hitler's  calculated  actions. 
I  disagree.  Hllter  wanted  conquest  without 
war.  at  least  without  major  war.  Having 
aeen  the  democracies  back  down  over  Ger- 
many's rearmament.  Austria's  annexation, 
the  Sudetenland.  Czechoslovakia  and  then 
Munich.  Hitler  reasoned  quite  naturally 
that  they  would  back  down  again  over  inde- 
fensible Poland.  In  1939  the  history  of  1914 
was  retteated  through  a  series  of  miscalcula- 
tions stemming  from  a  lack  of  clear  commit- 
ments by  democratic  alliances. 

NATO  represents  unambiguous  commit- 
ments and  credible  deterrence.  Dean  Ach- 
eson  OQce  said  that  NATO  was  "not  an  im- 
provisation. It  was  bom  out  of  the  facts  and 
leaaons  of  history."  The  founders  of  the  At- 
lantic AlUance  were  determined  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  that  had  catapulted  the  world  into 
two  wars.  If  ambiguous  commitments  led 
potential  aggressors  wrongly  into  believing 
they  could  successfully  use  or  threaten  to 
use  military  power,  then  an  unambiguous 
commitment  would  be  the  centerpiece  of 
their  new  allianoe. 

The  idea  of  war  in  this  year  of  1986  is 
remote.  After  40  years  of  peace  in  Europe, 
influential  Americans— some  neoconserva- 
tives  on  the  right,  some  revisionist  histori- 
ans on  the  left,  some  in  a  quandary  over 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUlngs  budget  cuts — 
want  to  set  off  a  process  that  would  take  us 
out  of  Europe. 


"Time  to  let  Europe  build  its  own  de- 
fense." one  reads  on  the  op-ed  page  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  In  the  wake  of  the  ini- 
tial lack  of  European  support  for  the  VS. 
action  against  Libya,  a  country  outside  the 
NATO  area  of  defense,  a  distinguished 
editor  writes,  "what  starts  with  the  with- 
drawal of  American  tourists  ends  in  the 
withdrawal  of  American  soldiers."  Another 
commentator  ominously  notes:  "The  cost  of 
defending  Japan  is  fuzzier  to  calculate,  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  figure  less  than  $150  bil- 
lion for  Europe  and  Japan  together.  And 
guess  what?  That's  just  about  the  size  of 
the  deficit."  Others  say  NATO  can't  act. 
that  it  is  a  constraint  on  our  other  commit- 
ments around  the  world. 

Today  I  will  gaze  on  those  white  crosses  in 
Flanders  Field.  Fifteen  million  died  in 
World  War  I.  Fifty  mUlion  In  World  War  II. 
Oh,  but  it  would  never  happen  again,  say 
our  new  isolationists.  Some  left-wing  revi- 
sionist historians  say  there  is  no  threat 
anyway,  that  we  caused  the  cold  war  in  the 
first  place.  Some  neoconservatives  say  the 
Soviets  stalk  us  elsewhere,  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  E^irope.  Reduce  the  conunitment 
to  Europe,  toss  out  Article  V  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty;  the  Pacific  basin  is  what 
counts  anyway. 

The  Soviets  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
splitting  EZurope  from  America.  But  their 
purposes  remain  constant.  Having  been 
dealt  setbacks  from  the  Berlin  crises  to  the 
deployment  of  intermediate-range  missiles, 
the  Soviets  know  that  their  huge  conven- 
tional superiority  in  the  1990s,  when  nucle- 
ar weapons  will  not  have  the  deterrent 
value  of  earlier  years.  wlU  give  them  new  op- 
portunities. They  may  reason  that  black- 
mail could  work,  that  they  could  achieve 
their  purposes  without  war,  or  without 
much  of  one.  They  would  be  encouraged  in 
this  by  the  fraying  of  the  American  commit- 
ment. 

This  same  fraying  would  introduce  pre- 
cisely those  elements  of  ambiguity  and  un- 
certainty that  had  such  deadly  effects  in 
1914  and  1939.  "If  ye  break  faith  with  us 
who  die,  we  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies 
grow  in  Flanders  Fields."  The  writer  of 
these  lines.  Canadian  Dr.  John  McRae. 
treated  patients  who  were  rolled  down  a 
bank  into  his  station.  He  could  not  have 
known  the  consequences  of  a  war  in  our 
time.  Even  to  us  they  are  scarcely  imagin- 
able. 


NEW  YORK'S  APPROACH  TO 
DRUG  PROBLEM 

Mr.  BmE3l.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  an  August  5 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
Todd  Purdimi  and  an  article  printed 
this  morning  in  the  Washington  Post 
by  William  Raspberry  on  a  program  in 
New  York  City  that  has  sent  a  loud 
and  clear  message  to  drug  trsiffickers 
and  users  throughout  New  York  City. 

This  program  utilizes  the  civil  and 
administrative  forfeiture  provisions  of 
a  law  which  I  introduced  as  part  of  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1984.  In  April  1980.  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice.  I  chaired  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  the  Government's  ef- 
forts to  seize  and  forfeit  the  assets  of 
those  involved  in  the  drug  trade.  Since 
that  time.  I  have  been  actively  pro- 
moting  the   use   of   forfeiture   as   a 


means  of  attacking  the  drug  trade,  and 
I  am  still  convinced  that  the  use  of 
forefeiture  laws  remains  the  most  ef- 
fective and  the  most  underutilized  law 
enforcement  tool  in  the  Federal  nar- 
cotics control  arsenal.  I  am  encour- 
aged to  see  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  beginning  to  recognize  the 
versatility  and  usefulness  of  the  for- 
feiture provisions  enacted  in  the  1984 
crime  bill. 

Under  the  New  York  program, 
which  I  might  add  is  less  than  2  weeks 
old.  43  persons  arrested  for  buying  il- 
licit drugs  have  also  had  their  cars 
confiscated.  This  is  permissible  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  1984  crime  bill,  in 
which  we  sought  to  make  the  use  of 
forfeiture  of  assets  a  more  viable  tool 
for  law  enforcement. 

The  effectiveness  of  New  York  City's 
forfeiture  policy  cannot  be  overstated. 
New  York,  like  so  many  other  cities 
who  have  taken  a  strong  stand  against 
the  drug  trade,  faces  a  voluminous 
court  calendar  and  scarce  prison  space. 
In  these  times  of  public  skepticism 
about  our  criminal  justice  process,  the 
value  of  this  program  lies  in  the  imme- 
diate message  it  sends  throughout 
New  York  City.  As  Sterling  Johnson, 
New  York  City's  special  narcotics  pros- 
ecutor, has  commented:  "Under  this 
program  a  $10  vial  of  crack  can  cost 
upward  of  $10,000  to  $15,000."  This 
program  also  sends  another  message: 
The  drug  trade,  both  buying  and  sell- 
ing, will  not  be  tolerated.  As  William 
Raspberry  noted: 

Drug  abusers  aren't  victims:  they  are  co- 
conspirators in  crime,  and  its  about  time 
they  were  treated  as  such. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  mayor 
and  police  commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  the  city's  district  attorney  and 
special  narcotics  prosecutor  and  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  Manhattan  in  this 
program,  and  I  hope  other  cities  will 
look  to  this  program  as  an  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  laws  aimed  at  the 
assets  of  the  drug  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  I  mentioned 
previously  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  S,  1986] 

New  York  Police  Now  Seizing  Cars  nc 
Arrests  for  Possession  or  Crack 

(By  Todd  S.  Purdum) 

When  law-enforcement  officials  stopped 
43  people  whose  cars  were  cruising  last  week 
in  areas  of  Manhattan  where  drugs  are 
widely  sold,  they  not  only  arrested  them  on 
charges  of  possessing  crack.  They  also 
seized  their  cars. 

In  the  latest  wrinkle  in  the  battle  against 
the  potent  cocaine  derivative,  the  police  and 
Federal  drug  agents  have  expanded  their 
use  of  a  16-year-old  Federal  law  that  allows 
the  confiscation  of  property  used  in  drug 
transactions.  In  the  four-day  period  that 
ended  Saturday.  30  cars  were  taken,  the  ma- 


jority from  middle-class  suburban  communi- 
ties In  New  Jersey. 

"If  you  come  to  New  York  to  buy  crack, 
bring  car  fare  and  be  prepared  to  take  the 
bus  back,"  Police  Commissioner  Benjamin 
Ward  said  yesterday  afternoon  as  he  and 
other  officials  aiuiounced  the  seizure  of  the 
vehicles,  which  ranged  from  a  1971  Chevro- 
let van  to  a  1986  two-door  Pontiac  Fiero. 

GOAL  SUGGEST  BT  MAYOR 

In  the  past,  the  1970  civil  statute  used  as 
the  basis  for  the  seizures  has  been  applied 
mostly  to  drug  dealers,  according  to  Ru- 
dolph W.  Giuliani,  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney in  Manhattan,  who  appeared  with  Mr. 
Ward  yesterday  at  a  news  conference  at  a 
Manhattan  garage  where  the  vehicles  are 
being  stored.  But  he  said  a  recent  review  of 
the  law  had  confirmed  that  it  could  be  ap- 
plied equally  to  any  property  used  as  an  in- 
strument In  drug  transactions. 

Mayor  Koch  said  that  he  thought  officials 
should  set  a  goal  of  confiscating  5.000  vehi- 
cles during  the  program  and  that  the  city 
would  provide  some  garage  space  if  Federal 
space  proved  inadequate. 

No  individual  took  credit  for  the  new 
policy  yesterday,  and  a  Police  E>epartment 
spokeman.  Officer  Fred  Elwick,  said  it  was 
the  result  of  a  recent  brainstorming  session 
among  city  and  Federal  officials,  who  in 
recent  weeks  have  been  grappling  with 
strategies  for  fighting  the  spread  of  crack. 

Officials  acknowledged  that  the  vehicle 
seizures  would  likely  be  challenged  by  about 
50  percent  of  the  people  whose  cars  are 
taken,  but  they  said  they  hoped  that  the 
new  policy  would  be  a  potent  deterrent,  par- 
ticularly to  the  suburban  drug  buyers- 
many  of  them  young  people  using  their  par- 
ents' cars- who  drive  across  the  George 
Washington  Bridge  to  buy  crack  in  Upper 
Manhattan. 

All  of  those  arrested  in  the  four -day  sweep 
last  week  were  charged  after  agents  and  of- 
ficers saw  them  engaged  in  "blatant  transac- 
tions, in  plain  sight,"  the  officials  said.  They 
said  those  arrested  ranged  in  age  from  16  to 
39.  and  the  average  age  was  about  25. 

Even  if  the  arrested  t>eople  are  acquitted 
of  the  drug  charges,  they  may  not  get  their 
cars  back,  according  to  Robert  Strang,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Federal  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  That  is  because  under 
the  civil  statute  used  to  seize  the  vehicles, 
the  Government  must  only  produce  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  that  the  car  was 
used  in  a  drug  transaction,  not  prove  it 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  as  in  a  criminal 
case. 

"When  they  come  home  without 
momma's  car  or  without  daddy's  car.  the 
criminal-Justice  system  is  going  to  be  the 
least  of  their  worries,  and  it's  about  time." 
said  Sterling  Johnson,  the  special  state  nar- 
cotics prosecutor  for  New  York  City,  who 
also  appeared  at  the  news  conference  with 
Mayor  Koch  and  Robert  Stutman.  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration's  New  York  office. 

IT'S  NOT  FAIR 

Some  of  the  t>eople  whose  cars  were  taken 
expressed  anger  at  the  new  policy  when 
reached  by  telephone  yesterday. 

"It's  not  fair."  said  Giuseppl  Martlno  of 
Hackensack.  NJ.,  whose  1985  Pontiac 
Trans-Am  was  confiscated  as  he  drove  it 
alone  in  the  Washington  Heights  section  of 
Bfanhattan.  "I  still  owe  an  $8,000  bank  loan 
on  It.  I'm  going  to  fight  to  get  It  back,"  said 
Mr.  Martlno.  who  was  charged  with  crimioal 
possession  of  a  controlled  substance. 

Tara  Treanor,  a  20-year-old  waitress  from 
Glen  Rock,  N.J.,  whose  1982  Chervolet  Cav- 


alier was  seized,  also  said  she  thought  the 
penalty  was  "too  steep,  especially  for  first 
offenders." 

"I'm  not  happy  about  it,"  said  Ms. 
Treanor,  who  faces  the  same  charges  as  Mr. 
Martlno.  "But  I  think  it'll  teach  people  a 
lesson.  It  certainly  taught  me  one.  I'm  not 
going  back  until  I  go  to  court.  I  don't  think 
I'll  even  go  to  bars  in  the  city." 

Rhea  Brecker,  an  assistant  United  States 
Attorney  and  the  head  of  the  narcotics  unit 
In  Mr.  Giuliani's  office,  said  people  whose 
cars  were  seized  could  choose  one  of  two 
avenues  of  appeal. 

The  first,  she  said,  is  an  administrative 
procedure  in  which  the  person  whose  prop- 
erty is  seized  writes  the  Justice  Department 
to  request  a  hearing.  A  depsirtmental  hear- 
ing officer  then  reviews  the  case,  and  his 
niling  Is  final,  Ms.  Brecker  said. 

Alternatively,  a  person  could  opt  to  post  a 
bond  for  10  percent  of  the  car's  value,  or 
$2,500,  whichever  is  less,  and  take  the  case 
to  Federal  court  for  adjudication.  The  trial 
pr(x:edure  is  usually  more  expensive  and 
time-consuming,  officials  said. 

Mr.  Giuliani  said  the  civil  standard  that 
governs  the  confiscation  of  cars  only  re- 
quires the  Government  to  produce  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  that  the  property 
was  used  as  an  instrument  in  a  drug  transac- 
tion. 

Can  They  Get  Their  Cars  Back? 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

The  price  of  crack  has  escalated  sharply 
in  New  York.  Not  only  might  it  cost  you  up- 
wards of  $50  for  a  "snow  pack"  of  the 
highly  addictive  smokable  cocaine  deriva- 
tive; it  might  also  cost  you  your  car. 

New  York  City  poUcy  and  officers  of  the 
federal  Drug  Enforcement  Agency,  using  a 
federal  law  authorizing  the  seizure  of  vehi- 
cles used  to  transport  contraband,  have 
started  confiscating  the  cars  of  street  pur- 
chasers of  the  drug. 

In  one  four-day  period  over  last  weekend, 
they  netted  30  automobiles,  ranging  from 
an  old  van  to  a  Porsche  and  a  pair  of  nearly 
new  Mercedes  Benzes.  All  but  three  of  the 
cars  bore  New  Jersey  plates. 

A  DEA  spokesman  said  there  was  no 
effort  to  target  New  Jersey  cars.  "It  just 
happened  that  way."  The  cars,  whose  driv- 
ers ranged  in  age  from  16  to  39,  reportedly 
had  crossed  the  George  Washington  Bridge 
from  affluent  Jersey  communities  to  pur- 
chase the  drug  from  upper  Manhattan 
street  venders.  Many  of  the  transactions 
were  "blatant."  officials  said. 

The  law  under  which  the  cars  were  seized 
has  been  used  almost  exclusively  against 
dealers  and  traffickers  in  narcotics,  but  offi- 
cials say  their  research  convinced  them  that 
it  was  equally  applicable  to  street  purchas- 
ers. 

Its  potential  deterrent  effect  is  unargua- 
ble. 

As  Police  Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward 
said  at  a  press  conference  called  to  show  off 
the  booty.  "If  you  come  to  New  York  to  buy 
crack,  bring  carfare  and  t>e  prepared  to  take 
the  bus  back."  Added  the  city's  special  nar- 
cotics prosecutor.  "When  they  come  back 
home  without  Mommy  or  Daddy's  car.  the 
criminal  justice  system  will  be  the  least  of 
their  worries". 

But  Is  it  fair? 

The  astonished  victims  clearly  don't  think 
so.  A  20-year  waitress  who  lost  her  1982 
Chevy  said  the  penalty  was  "too  steep."  es- 
pecially for  first  offenders.  A  Hackensack 
man  whose  1985  Pontiac  Trans-Am  was 
seized  said  it  was  grossly  unfair.  "I  still  owe 


an  $8,000  loan  on  it,  and  rm  going  to  fl^t 
to  get  it  back." 

He  might  have  a  tough  fight  on  his  Iianda 
Under  the  seizure  law,  the  government  must 
present  only  a  preponderance  of  evidence- 
not  proof  beyond  reasonable  doubt— that 
the  vehicle  was  used  to  transport  contra- 
band. 

Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the  person 
caught  with  the  drugs  actually  owns  the 
car.  I  recall  a  Washington  case  In  which  a 
man  involved  in  a  fight  went  home  and  re- 
turned to  the  scene  with  a  sawed-off  shot- 
gun In  his  wife's  car  (his  was  In  the  shop). 
The  DEA  determined  the  weapon  to  be  con- 
traband under  the  federal  statutes  and  took 
her  car. 

Given  the  relatively  small  haul  (100  vials 
of  crack,  an  ounce  of  cocaine  and  47  uniden- 
tified pills)  the  confiscation  of  30  cars  might 
seem  excessive.  But  it  does  make  the  point, 
as  no  official  proclamation  or  occasional 
sweep  ever  could,  that  the  authorities  are 
serious  about  moving  against  crack. 

Only  against  crack?  Doesn't  that  imply 
some  level  of  condonement  for  abuse  of 
other  substances— cocaine,  heroin  or  PCP7 
Should  exceptions  be  made  for  marijuana? 
For  first  offenders?  In  cases  Involving  cars 
borrowed  from  innocent  friends  or  relatives? 

In  short,  there  are  problems  with  the  New 
York  approach. 

But  there  are  pluses  too,  the  ctiief  one 
being  to  deny  the  fiction  that  drug  abusers 
are  somehow  "victims"  of  drug  peddlers. 
That  is  the  theory  that  has  Maryland  pros- 
ecutors looldng  to  file  murder  charges 
against  the  man  who  allegedly  provided  Len 
Bias  his  fatal  dose  of  cocaine.  Well,  drug 
abusers  aren't  victims;  they  are  co-consplra- 
tors  In  crime,  and  It's  about  time  they  were 
treated  as  such. 

The  draconian  approach  adopted  by  New 
York— Mayor  Ed  Koch  says  the  city  should 
set  a  target  of  5.000  confiscations— won't 
solve  the  drug  problem.  The  most  likely  re- 
sults will  be  the  creation  of  a  new  breed  of 
go-between  suppliers  and  an  escalation  in 
the  sale  price  of  the  drug. 

New  York  City  has  already  raised  the  po- 
tential price  to  a  level  that  at  least  some 
prospective  users  will  find  unacceptable.  As 
the  dismayed  waitress  put  It,  "I  think  it  will 
teach  people  a  lesson.  It  certainly  taught  me 
one." 

At  a  minimum,  New  York  has  served 
notice  that  it  Is  serious— at  least  about  the 
deadly  crack. 


GRAMM- 
ON      DE- 


THE  EFFECTS  OP 
RUDMAN-HOLLINGS 
FENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  two  articles  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  August  6  which  merit  spe- 
cial attention  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Both  articles  refer  to  a  meeting  at- 
tended by  Senator  Goldwater.  Sena- 
tor Nunif,  President  Reagan  and 
others  yesterday  at  the  White  House. 
The  two  Senators,  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  went  to  the  White 
House  to  express  their  concerns  about 
the  fate  of  defense  programs  given  the 
constraints  of  the  budget  process. 

Senator  Nnmi  is  reported  to  have 
told  the  President:  "We're  going  over 
the  cliff  as  far  as  defense  is  con- 
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cemed."  Later,  in  answer  to  a  report- 
er's Inquiry  about  the  response  his 
comments  received,  he  said,  "I  would 
aay  they  listened.  I'm  not  sure  they 
heard.  There's  a  distinction."  Senator 
OoLDWATSR  reported  after  the  meeting 
that  President  Reagan  and  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger  were  "shocked 
at  some  of  the  things  we  might  have 
to  do." 

There  ought  not  be  such  "shock" 
any  longer.  One  would  have  hoped 
that  the  message  had  gotten  through. 

Last  October  3,  even  before  formal 
consideration  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  began.  I  took  advantage  of  the 
hour  of  Morning  Business  to  make 
some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
proposition  we  were  about  to  discxiss.  I 
said: 

In  the  name  of  fordnc  reductions  In 
"bloated  Federal  programs,"  or  however 
they  are  called,  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
cut  .  .  .  defense  procurement  not  subject  to 
prior  contracts. .  .  . 

We  are  going  to  cut  back  on  the  FBI  and 
its  efforts  to  combat  terrorism.  We  are 
going  to  cut  back  the  CIA. .  .  . 

We  are  preparing  to  cut  our  defense,  cut 
our  counterintelligence:  we  are  cutting  the 
National  Security  Agency,  we  are  cutting 
the  CIA. .  .  . 

Four  days  later,  on  Monday,  October 
7, 1  warned  of  large  cuts  to  come  in  de- 
fense readiness: 

We  are  putting  in  place  a  measure  which. 
in  the  long  run,  will  bring  draconian,  auto- 
matic reductions  in  the  defense  and  foreign 
policy  activities  of  the  United  States. 

I  elaborated— 

We  would  start  cutting  (foreign  aid]  and 
defense,  and  would  do  so  arbitrarily  in  re- 
sponse to  a  formula  which  Is  implicit  in  this 
legislation  but  has  never  been  avowed,  has 
never  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  Inquiry, 
question  and  response  .  .  . 

[Tlhis  would  be  .  .  .  disabling  to  American 
foreign  policy  which  is  the  first  Instance  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  strength  of  the 
American  Oovemment. 

I  returned  to  the  floor  later  the 
same  day  to  offer  the  thought  again— 

That  the  world's  largest  debtor  nation 
with  a  declining  defense  budget  Is  not  going 
to  be  seen  as  the  world's  most  powerful 
nation.  That  will  be  an  Interesting  legacy  of 
these  days  of  nondebate  on  this  floor.  .  .  . 
We  are  putting  in  place  the  decline  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

And  again  on  October  8  I  went  to 
the  floor  and  attempted  to  explain  the 
course  I  saw  the  Senate  charting  for 
the  Nation: 

We  wUl  wonder  what  happened  to  that 
vaunted  and  strong  America  wliich  was  to 
have  commenced  at  the  outset  of  this 
decade  .  .  .  there  will  be  very  sharp  cuts 
which  fall  almost  entirely  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  relations. 

You  will  find  yourself  retreating  from  the 
world.  You  are  going  to  find  yourself  being 
driven  from  places  in  the  world  by  virtue  of 
a  aelf-infUcted  weakness  which  will  origi- 
nate In  decisions  being  made  in  this  Cham- 
ber in  the  next  few  days. 

The  next  day  the  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  a  75-to-24 
vote.  The  day  following  I  observed 


that  we  had  Just  witnessed  a  most  re- 
markable event  in  American  party  pol- 
itics. 

A  majority  of  Democrats  agreed  to  dis- 
mantle the  domestic  policies  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  in  return  for  a  majority  of  Re- 
publicans agreeing  to  dismantle  the  defense 
policies  of  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  Senate  began  debate  on  a  slight- 
ly modified  proposal  on  November  4. 1 
returned  to  the  Senate  floor  with  Sen- 
ator Hart,  offering  an  amendment  to 
require  OMB  and  CBO  to  estimate 
Just  how  much  defense  spending 
would  have  to  be  cut  under  this 
scheme,  and  directing  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  report  to  Congress  just 
how  these  cuts  could  be  achieved.  We 
were  gambling,  I  said: 

With  the  defenses  of  this  Nation  in  a 
manner  that  Just  cannot  be  described  In  my 
view  as  responsible. 

I  tried  to  warn  the  Senate  that  we 
are  at  risk  of: 

Returning  to  the  readiness  situation  that 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  encountered 
when  he  became  President  in  1961.  At  that 
time,  a  long  period  of  decline  in  convention- 
al forces  had  left  us  with  no  serious  military 
capacity  save  that  of  nuclear  war.  *  *  *  It 
took  Kennedy  and  Johnson  a  long  time  to 
build  away  from  that  condition. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  one  measure,  never 
heard  in  committee,  never  debated  in  any- 
thing more  than  the  context  of  the  debt 
ceiling,  that  had  to  be  passed,  we  are  going 
to  return  to  that  situation? 

If  we  do,  we  shall  have  a  lot  to  answer  for. 

On  March  1.  defense  programs  were 
cut  across-the-board  by  4.9  percent. 
Congress  reaffirmed  those  cuts  on 
July  17.  On  August  15,  we  will  hear 
once  more  from  CBO  and  OMB  how 
much  defense  must  be  cut.  If  we  are 
$30  billion  over  the  deficit  target  for 
fiscal  year  1987  of  $144  billion,  defense 
will  be  cut  about  8  percent. 

I  am  not  sure  the  White  House  has 
ever  come  to  grips  with  this  devastat- 
ing effect  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings— a  law  endorsed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  will  bring  nothing 
but  harm  to  the  defenses  of  the 
Nation.  F\mding  for  defense  programs 
continue  to  face  an  uncertain  future 
until  the  admhiistration  and  Congress 
commit  to  a  serious  and  responsible 
plan  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  stories  from  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  6, 19861 
RxAGAN  Pleads  pok  Hnx  Suppokt 
(By  Lou  Cannon) 

President  Reagan  appealed  to  congres- 
sional leaders  yesterday  to  rescue  his  embat- 
tled legislative  programs,  and,  while  he  won 
a  pair  of  narrow  victories.  White  House  offi- 
cials and  key  senators  warned  that  major 
administration  goals  are  in  danger  on  Cap- 
itol HilL 


Republican  leaders  told  Reagan  that  he 
could  lose  his  attempt  to  sustain  a  veto  of 
legislation  to  protect  the  textile  industry. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  J.  Dole  (R- 
Kan.)  said  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
harder  to  meet  the  deficit-reduction  targets 
of  the  Oramm-Rudman-Holllngs  law.  Sen. 
Sam  Nunn  (Ga.),  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  met 
with  Reagan  and  said  that  "we're  going  over 
the  cliff  as  far  as  defense  is  concerned." 

Public  and  private  surveys  indicate  that 
Reagan  is  at  near-record  levels  of  voter  ap- 
proval. He  is  popular  with  members  of  Con- 
gress, too,  but  his  popularity  is  not  necessar- 
ily translating  into  support  for  his  policies. 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  summed 
up  the  president's  predicament  after  a 
morning  meeting  at  the  White  House  where 
the  president  made  an  emotional  plea  to 
sustain  the  veto  of  the  textile  bill.  Thur- 
mond bluntly  responded  that  the  veto  was 
"ill-advised"  and  a  blow  to  a  domestic  indus- 
try that  has  lost  350,000  Jobs. 

"I  hope  we  can  override,"  Thurmond  said 
afterward.  "I  think  President  Reagan  has 
made  the  best  president  in  the  32  years  I've 
been  in  the  Senate,  but  I  hope  we  can  over- 
ride." 

After  this  meeting  Reagan,  Joined  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  and 
Budget  Director  James  C.  Miller  in, 
lunched  with  Nunn  and  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  Chairman  Barry  Ooldwater 
(R-Arlz).  The  message  from  Nunn  and  Gold- 
water  was  that  Reagan's  defense  buildup  Is 
endangered  because  of  his  efforts  to  invoke 
cutbacks  mandated  by  the  deficit-reduction 
law. 

But  Nunn  emerged  from  the  meeting  dis- 
satisfied with  the  response.  Asked  whether 
the  president  and  his  advisers  had  respond- 
ed to  his  plea  to  evoke  contingency  provi- 
sions of  the  law  and  reconsider  the  entire 
budget,  Nunn  said,  "I  would  say  they  lis- 
tened. I'm  not  sure  they  heard.  There's  a 
distinction." 

A  White  House  official  said  later  that  the 
administration  is  "fighting  too  many  wars 
on  too  many  fronts"  In  Congress  during  an 
election  year  in  which  domestic  political 
considerations  have  become  increasingly 
dominant.  Another  official  said  the  adminis- 
tration's greatest  problem  could  be  the 
budget  because  the  House  is  "quietly  pass- 
ing" appropriations  bills  that  undermine 
deficit-reduction  targets. 

Rep.  Dick  Cheney  (Wyo.).  a  member  of 
the  House  Republican  leadership,  said, 
"There's  so  much  on  the  platter  right  now 
that  we  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
White  House  today  and  never  even  talked 
about  the  budget  or  tax  reform,  which  are 
pretty  big  items."  But  Cheney,  while  saying 
that  the  textile  bill's  fate  is  "too  close  to 
call."  predicted  that  the  President  will  pre- 
vail on  most  issues. 

House  Minority  Leader  Robert  H.  Michel 
(R-Ill.)  expressed  concern  after  the  leader- 
ship meeting  that  a  presidental  defeat  on 
the  textile  bUl  might  be  interpreted  as  a 
sign  that  Reagan's  leadership  is  slipping. 

The  multiplicity  of  administration  con- 
cerns was  reflected  yesterday  in  Reagan's 
private  meeting  with  congressional  leaders. 
After  asking  Congress  to  uphold  his  textile 
veto,  the  president  pleaded  for  Senate  pas- 
sage of  a  $100  million  package  to  aid  the 
Nicaraguan  rebels  and  asked  the  Senate  to 
resist  further  cuts  in  his  Strageglc  Defense 
InitlaUve  (SDI). 

Reagan  was  quoted  by  White  House 
spokesman  Larry  Speakes  as  saying  that 
SDI  is  "Indispensable"  in  the  process  of  "se- 


curing an  arms  control  agreement"  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Senate  yesterday  gave  Reagan  twin 
one-vote  victories  in  defeating  attempts  to 
cut  fiscal  1987  funding  for  SDI  from  the 
$3.9  bUlion  the  Armed  Services  panel  has 
approved  to  $3.2  billion  and  then  $3.5  billon. 
The  administration  also  won  a  one-vote  vic- 
tory, 15  to  14,  when  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  agreed  to  attach  the  aid 
package  for  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  to  the 
military  construction  bill. 

In  a  speech  by  satellite  television  to  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  convention  in  Chica- 
go, the  president  said  congressional  delays 
In  aiding  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  are  risking 
lives  at  a  time  that  Soviet-bloc  nations  are 
increasing  military  support  for  the  Sandi- 
nista  government. 

"We  need  that  assistance  now,"  Reagan 
said.  "Further  delays  is  risking  the  lives  of 
the  Nicaraguan  patriots." 

Reagan  also  reported  to  Congress  yester- 
day his  view  that  abandoning  the  unratified 
SALT  II  arms  control  treaty  would  not  nec- 
essarily prompt  a  bigger  arms  buildup  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  president  said  May  27 
that  he  would  no  longer  be  bound  by  the 
limits  of  the  pact  because  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  6,  1986] 

ScivATE  Sanctions  Battle  Delays  Detense 
Debate 

(By  Helen  Dewar  and  Edward  Walsh) 

The  Senate  erupted  in  a  bitter  partisan 
dispute  over  South  Africa  sanctions  and  aid 
to  Nicaraguan  rebels  last  night,  sidetracking 
debate  over  defense  policy  shortly  after 
President  Reagan's  already  scaled-back 
"Star  Wars"  missile  defense  program  nar- 
rowly siirvived  two  attempts  at  further  cut- 
backs. 

Couched  in  the  elaborately  polite  lan- 
guage used  on  the  Senate  floor,  Majority 
Leader  Rober  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.)  and  Minority 
Leader  Robert  C.  Bryd  (D-W.Va.)  traded 
charges  of  bad  faith  in  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  two  explosive  foreign  policy  issues. 

As  a  result,  the  fiscal  1987  defense  author- 
ization bill  containing  Reagan's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI),  was  stalled  while 
the  two  leaders  and  their  allies  sought  an 
elusive  agreement  to  allow  the  sanctions 
legislation  and  the  aid  package  for  the  coun- 
terrevolutionaries, or  contras,  to  be  voted  on 
before  Congress  recesses  Aug.  15. 

At  the  center  of  the  dispute  was  jockeying 
over  Dole's  attempt  to  force  Democratic  lib- 
erals to  allow  a  vote  on  contra  aid  in  ex- 
change for  action  on  South  Africa  sanc- 
tions. Expressing  "surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment," Dole  accused  Democrats  of  a  "viola- 
tion of  the  spirit"  of  earlier  plans  for  deal- 
ing with  the  two  issues.  Byrd  bristled  at 
what  he  said  was  Dole's  suggestion  that 
Democrats  had  "sneaked"  the  sanctions 
measure  onto  the  floor  to  force  an  early 
vote  on  it,  thereby  leaving  the  contra  aid 
package  in  abeyance. 

"I've  had  enough  of  this  business  of  the 
majority  leader  acting  as  traffic  cop,  defin- 
ing who  can  offer  amendments."  Byrd  said. 

Only  minutes  before  the  dispute  broke 
out,  the  SDI  program,  already  slashed  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  es- 
caped even  deeper  cuts  when  the  Senate  re- 
jected two  proposals  for  further  reductions 
in  back-to-back  SO-to-49  votes. 

Reagan's  $5.3  billion  request  for  SDI  in 
fiscal  1987  already  has  been  cut  to  $3.9  bil- 
lion by  the  Armed  Services  panel.  The  first 
proposal  defeated  yesterday  would  have  cut 


the  amount  to  $3.2  billion;  the  second  would 
have  trimmed  it  to  $3.5  billion. 

After  the  two  votes.  Sens.  J.  Bennett 
Johnston  (D-La.)  and  Daniel  J.  Evans  (R- 
Wash.),  leaders  of  the  SDI  cutback  effort, 
indicated  they  would  not  offer  additional 
amendments,  contending  the  closeness  of 
the  votes  sent  a  powerful  message  about  the 
need  for  further  reductions. 

The  committee  proposal  provides  for  a  28 
percent  increase  over  current  SDI  spending 
after  adjustment  for  inflation.  The  defeated 
proposals  would  have  reduced  the  after-in- 
flation Increase  to  3  percent  and  15  percent, 
respectively.  Reagan  had  proposed  to  in- 
crease spending  more  than  70  percent. 

Action  on  the  antimissile  shield  came  as 
both  houses  debated  fiscal  1987  defense  au- 
thorization bills  that  are  sharply  reduced 
from  levels  proposed  by  Reagan— $295  bU- 
lion in  the  Senate  and  $292  billion  in  the 
House,  compared  with  $320  billion  proposed 
by  the  president. 

It  was  accompanied  by  stem  warnings  to 
Reagan  and  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  from  Armed  Services  Chairman 
Barry  Goldwater  (R-Ariz.)  and  the  panel's 
ranking  Democrat,  Sen,  Sam  Nunn  (Ga.), 
that  the  administration's  military  buildup 
faces  what  Nimn  called  a  full-scale  "budget 
disaster." 

Additional  cuts  that  will  be  required  by 
the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  budget  con- 
trol act  could  force  cutbacks  that  would 
"devastate  our  current  military  capabilities 
and  contribute  to  major  future  deficien- 
cies," Nunn  told  the  Senate  before  deliver- 
ing the  same  message  personally  to  Reagan, 
Weinberger  and  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Director  James  C.  Miller  III. 

In  the  meeting  with  Reagan,  Goldwater 
laid  out  what  he  described  as  severe  cuts 
that  could  be  required  next  year  and  Nunn 
urged  a  joint  effort  by  the  White  House  and 
Congress  to  revise  defense  plans  for  the 
next  five  years  and  reexamine  requirements 
of  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  law. 

Both  Goldwater  and  Nunn  said  they  be- 
lieve that  additional  revenues  will  be  re- 
quired for  defense  needs,  and  Nunn  said 
major  benefit  programs,  including  Social  Se- 
curity, should  be  put  on  the  bargaining 
table  for  budget  cuts.  Reagan  has  adamant- 
ly opposed  tax  increases  and  Social  Security 
cutbacks. 

Asked  how  Reagan  and  Weinberger  had 
responded,  Goldwater  said  they  were 
"shocked  at  some  of  the  things  we  might 
have  to  do."  Nunn  said,  however,  that  he 
saw  no  change  in  thinking  at  the  White 
House  and  added,  "I  would  say  they  lis- 
tened. I'm  not  sure  they  heard." 

The  votes  on  the  SDI  cutback  proposals 
were  largely  along  party  lines.  Maryland 
senators  supported  the  cutbacks;  Virginia 
senators  opposed  them. 

The  House,  in  action  on  its  version  of  the 
defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  1987, 
which  begins  Oct.  1,  voted  overwhelmingly 
yesterday  for  a  major  restructing  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 


DEATH  OP  THE  HONORABLE  W. 
AVERELL  HARRIMAN 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
some  days  ago,  23  UJS.  Senators  trav- 
eled to  New  York  City  to  attend  funer- 
al services  for  W.  Averell  Harriman. 
His  death,  though  not  unexpected, 
was  even  so  a  shock. 

For  this  Senator,  Averell  Harriman's 
death  brings  especially  rich  memories. 


My  first  Job  in  politics  was  as  an  aide 
to  the  then  Governor  in  1955.  And  it 
was  there  in  Albany  that  I  met  my 
wife  Elizabeth,  also  a  member  of  his 
staff.  He  was  a  part  of  our  lives  for  a 
third  of  a  centtu-y,  and  of  the  Nation's 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  And  as 
much  as  we  are  diminished  by  his 
death,  we  are  enhanced  by  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  measure  of  re- 
spect for  this  great  New  Yorker  and 
revered  American.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  homily  delivered  at 
the  service  by  Bishop  Paul  Moore,  as 
well  as  four  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times,  "The  Lives  of  Averell 
Harriman,"  "U.S.  Leaders  Laud  Harri- 
man," "Ex-Gov.  Averell  Harriman,  Ad- 
visor to  4  Presidents,  Dies,"  and  "Har- 
riman: A  Tribute"  by  James  Reston  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

homlt  on  the  occasion  op  the  burial 
Service  por  W.  Averell  Harriman 

(By  The  Rt.  Rev.  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  Bishop  of 
New  York) 

A  great  and  extraordinary  person  has  de- 
parted this  life — one  of  the  last  giants  of  our 
day.  A  man  in  love  with  life  and  the  living 
of  it— with  history  and  the  making  of  it. 

We  gather  here  to  give  thanks  for  him, 
not  only  on  our  own  behalf  but  on  behalf  of 
the  millions,  perhaps  the  billions  of  human 
persons  whom  he  has  touched;  who  are  alive 
today  because  of  his  efforts  for  peace 
throughout  the  world,  who  are  sane  today 
because  of  his  work  for  mental  health,  who 
have  a  roof  over  their  heads  because  he  be- 
lieved every  citizen  has  a  right  to  a  home. 
Many  are  free  today  because  of  his  belief  in 
human  rights,  and  we  breathe  a  nuclear- 
clean  atmosphere  because  he  worked 
through  the  test  ban  treaty  many  years  ago. 

To  read  his  life  story,  even  in  summary,  is 
a  staggering  experience:  to  see  history 
through  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  there, 
with  common  sense  and  deep  commitment 
to  justice  and  peace  and  freedom;  who  was 
there  at  almost  every  dangerous  lurch  of 
events  in  this  strange  century  of  ours. 

We  do  not  describe  a  plaster  saint  but  we 
do  paint  a  picture  of  a  man  filled  with  the 
obligation  of  his  nobility.  He  was  one  to 
whom  was  given,  and  he  gave  and  gave  and 
gave  so  much  more  to  us  all.  Would  that  ev- 
eryone, however  great  or  small  his  heritage, 
could  be  such  a  steward  of  his  talents.  He 
spread  himself  across  this  whole  earth:  Asia. 
Africa,  Russia  again  and  again,  he  lifted  up 
a  broken  Europe  to  her  feet.  He  was  tough 
yet  balanced  with  the  most  abstruse  prob- 
lem, the  most  wily  adversary. 

Where  did  he  leam  the  resilient  pragma- 
tism of  his  trade?  Why  did  one  so  rich  who 
loved  to  play  so  hard  feel  such  a  mighty 
drive  to  service?  Whence  came  the  patience 
to  wrestle  down  the  unwieldy  institutions  of 
society  until  he  won  a  victory  for  the  people 
of  the  world?  He  wrestled,  indeed,  like  Jacob 
with  the  Angel,  but  the  angels  with  whom 
he  wrestled  were  angels  of  darkness,  of  Fas- 
cism. Communism,  lust  for  power,  and 
greed. 

Where  did  he  leam  that  to  work  for  jus- 
tice, all  ideology  and  personal  bias  must  be 
set  aside  in  humility,  lest  that  ideology 
block  the  way  for  those  very  people  it  was 
created  to  save?  From  what  deep  springs 
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came  tbat  intensity— that  force— which 
made  him  ao  often  succeed?  From  his 
father,  from  his  sister,  to  be  sure.  But  I 
woud  like  to  think  that  it  may  well  have 
been  also  in  Oroton  chapel  that  his  mind 
and  heart  were  set,  perhaps  unconsciously. 
by  some  divine  onmoiris  And  that  there  he 
found  the  Anglican  way  of  balance,  decency, 
OTder,  and  dedication  to  the  persecuted  chil- 
dren of  Qod;  that  it  was  in  that  beautiful 
Idaee  that  the  spirit  we  see  took  its  deep 
roots. 

Today  we  also,  as  always  at  a  time  like 
this,  speak  of  a  person  who  was  loved  and 
who  loved,  who  had  so  many  friends  and 
who  sought  out  especially  yoting  friends,  a 
person  himself  young  in  heart  through  all 
the  years;  one  who  leaves  behind  a  sorrow- 
ing family  and  friends. 

He  Is  gone  and  we  face  death  here  In  its 
darknen  and  mystery  and  terror.  We  expe- 
rtenoe  the  paradox  of  love  and  pain— that 
the  pain  of  separation  Is  as  deep  as  the  love 
iar  the  one  who  has  gone.  But  who  would 
trade  the  love  to  ease  the  pain?  This  pas- 
sion—this suffering  and  love  is  the  heart  of 
the  Cross.  Pain.  love,  dying  are  all  one  in 
the  rhythm  of  creation,  and  you  can  find 
your  Lord  moot  present  in  the  heart  of 
darkness:  for  He  has  been  there  long  before. 
And  believe  me.  on  the  other  side  of  the 
darkness  is  new  life  and  new  Joy  for  him 
who  leaves  us  and  for  us  aU. 

We  pray  that  Averell  will  go  from 
strength  to  strength  in  the  life  of  perfect 
service.  We  pray  that  God  will  comfort  his 
family,  but  above  all.  we  give  thanks  and 
celetoate  his  life.  And  we  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  great  causes  for  which  he 
fought  and  to  the  people  of  this  suffering 
world  whom  he  served  so  well. 

tFrom  the  New  York  Times,  July  27. 19861 
Tbb  Livb  or  AvKiKu.  Harumah 

AvereU  Harriman  could  have  devoted  his 
life  to  his  beloved  polo  and  in  other  ways 
squandered  the  millions  he  Inherited  from 
his  railroad-baron  father.  But  if  some  Amer- 
icans were  bom  richer,  none  have  been  less 
idle. 

As  a  leading  diplomat,  entrepreneur,  poli- 
tician and  philanthropist,  he  was  in  the 
thick  of  things  for  an  astonishing  eight  dec- 
ades. Having  dealt  with  Stalin,  he  became 
above  all  a  voice  for  sanity  in  coping  with 
that  dictator's  successors.  And  still  he 
became  America's  fourth-ranking  player  at 
polo. 

Mr.  Harriman's  wealth  gave  him  inde- 
pendence and  patrician  self-assurance, 
qualities  that  contributed  to  his  success  as  a 
gray  eminence  under  four  Democratic  Presi- 
dents. He  was  also  aloof  and  a  dull  public 
speaker,  and  failed,  despite  election  to  one 
term  as  Oovemor  of  New  York,  in  two  bids 
for  the  Presidency.  So  at  69  he  undertook  a 
fresh  career  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  in 
President  Kennedy's  State  Department, 
running  younger  New  Frontiersmen  ragged. 

He  became  something  of  a  legend  in  what 
oUms  would  call  the  advanced  years,  as  ne- 
gotiator of  the  Laos  accords,  of  the  land- 
mark treaty  banning  atmospheric  nuclear 
tests  and  In  the  first  probes  for  peace  with 
North  Vietnam.  His  great  influence  had 
been  eatabllahed  in  World  War  n  by  his 
clearheaded  prescience  about  the  aggressive 
expansion  of  Stalin's  empire.  Precisely  be- 
cause be  had  no  Illusions  about  Moscow  and 
carried  tbat  armor  in  American  politics,  he 
could  take  the  lead  in  efforts  to  curb  the 
anns  race  and  to  negotiate  with  other  ad- 
veraarlea. 


In  an  age  that  overrates  charisma,  Mr. 
Harriman's  dogged  virtues  stood  out.  He 
had  respect  for  intelligence  and  a  shrewd 
eye  for  talent.  If  scarcely  a  great  Governor, 
he  nevertheless  assembled  an  impressive 
team.  Including  talented  rookies  like  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan  and  the  late  Jonathan 
Bingham. 

He  generously  donated  Arden  House,  his 
boyhood  home  north  of  New  York  City,  to 
Columbia  University,  and  most  recently 
gave  the  university  new  resources  to  finance 
the  rebuilding  of  its  Russian  Institute. 

To  the  end,  this  well -bom  capitalist  waged 
a  compassionate  politics  and  feared  igno- 
rant passion  In  the  global  competition  with 
Communism.  He  served  when  he  could  have 
played  and  he  served  abundantly. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  37. 1986] 
n.S.  Leaders  Laud  Harrimam 

President  Reagan,  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  and  other  leading  political  figures 
paid  tribute  yesterday  to  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man. 

Mr.  Reagan  said.  "The  world  has  lost  one 
of  her  most  res(>ected  statesmen:  the  death 
of  Averall  Harrim&n  closes  a  chapter  in  dip- 
lomatic history  which  only  someone  of  his 
talent  and  statute  could  have  written." 

"Nancy  and  I  offer  our  sympathy  to  his 
wife.  Pamela,  and  to  his  family."  the  Presi- 
dent continued.  "On  behalf  of  my  predeces- 
sors whom  he  served  with  such  loyalty  and 
dedication.  I  Join  all  who  mourn  his  pass- 
ing." 

Senator  Kennedy  said  Mr.  Harriman  was 
"one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  his  time." 

"Business  leader.  Governor.  Statesman. 
Ambassador,  he  was  the  Renaissance  man 
of  American  public  life."  Mr.  Kennedy,  a 
Massachusetts  Democrat,  added.  "In  many 
respects,  we  could  not  have  had  the  20th 
century  without  him. 

"I  remember  when  my  brother,  Jack,  first 
became  President,  he  announced  that  the 
torch  had  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americans."  Senator  Kennedy  continued, 
"then  he  turned  around  and  realized  that 
Averall  Harriman  still  had  it." 

"There  was  no  mission  President  Kennedy 
would  not  have  given  him,"  he  observed. 
"The  young  President  and  the  elder  states- 
man made  a  remarkable  couple,  and  his 
skillful  negotiation  of  the  Test  Ban  Treaty 
of  1963  stands  as  a  monument  in  our  quest 
for  nuclear  arms  control.  America  has  lost  a 
extraordinary  leader  and  the  Kennedy 
family  has  lost  a  wonderful  friend  and  coun- 
selor." 

A  LITK  MOBLT  LSD 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
said.  "He  was  one  of  the  finest  diplomats 
this  country  has  had  in  the  entire  postwar 
period:  one  cannot  grieve  after  a  life  so  long 
and  so  nobly  led." 

Like  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Rusk  served  in 
the  Truman,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Admin- 
istrations. He  said  Mr.  Harriman  was  "a 
very  skillful  and  patient  and  determined  ne- 
goUator  he  was  especially  good  at  trouble- 
shooting during  sudden  crises." 

The  national  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Paul  G.  Kirk  Jr.,  said,  "The  United 
States  and  Democratic  Party  have  lost  a 
statesman,  a  diplomat,  a  benefactor  and  a 
friend." 

Governor  Cuomo  said  Idr.  Harriman  left 
"a  monumental  record  of  public  service" 
and  added'  "New  York  will  remember  him 
as  a  Governor  who  led  an  administration 
deeply  concerned  with  problems  of  mental 
health,  dvil  rights  and  aging.  NatlonaUy.  he 


will  be  remembered  as  a  participant  In  many 
of  the  events  and  decisions  that  have 
shaped  our  history." 

Exmumcx  made  rim  win 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance 
said,  "He  was  a  great  patriot  and  one  of  our 
outstanding  statesmen— we  will  aU  miss  him 
terribly." 

Mr.  Vance  said  that  Mr.  Harriman  "was 
extraordinary  for  what  he  did  for  his  coun- 
try. His  vast  experience  made  him  very  wise; 
and  so  when  you  wanted  good  Judgment  you 
always  looked  to  Averell.  because  he  had 
plenty  of  common  sense  based  on  superb  in- 
telligence." 

"He  was  warm  and  friendly,  but  he  could 
be  strong  and  sharp,"  Mr.  Vance  said.  "He 
was  very  human:  if  you  were  his  friend, 
there  was  nothing  he  wouldn't  do  for  you." 

The  State  Department  said  in  a  communi- 
que: "Few  diplomats  In  American  public  life 
have  served  their  country  in  as  many  impor- 
tant capacities  or  taken  part  in  so  many  his- 
tory-shaping events.  His  loss  will  be  deeply 
felt. 

"Secretary  and  Mrs.  Shults  wish  to  ex- 
press their  heartfelt  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Harriman  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Harriman 
famUy.  With  them  go  the  condolences  of 
the  many  thousands  of  State  Department 
and  Foreign  Service  personnel  past  and 
present  who  had  the  honor  of  knowing  and 
working  with  Ambassador  Harriman.  While 
we  all  moum  his  passing,  we  are  comforted 
and  uplifted  by  the  knowledge  that  his  was 
a  long  life,  nobly  spent  in  the  best  tradition 
of  American  diplomacy." 

In  tribute  to  Mr.  Harriman,  Mayor  Koch 
order  flags  flown  at  half  staff  in  the  city. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  27,  19861 

Ex-Gov.  Averell  HARRiitAN,  Adviser  to 

Four  Presidents,  Dies 

(By  Alan  S.  Oser) 

W.  Averell  Harriman.  the  durable  Demo- 
crat who  was  Governor  of  New  York  from 
1955  to  1959  and  served  four  Presidents  in 
key  diplomatic  roles,  died  early  yesterday  at 
Birchgrove.  his  home  in  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.Y.  He  was  94-years  old. 

Mr.  Harriman,  who  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  alx>ut  a  month,  died  of  kidney 
failure  complicated  by  pneumonia,  accord- 
ing to  a  family  spokesman.  Robert  M. 
Shrum. 

Mr.  Harriman.  a  patrician  heir  to  a  rail- 
road fortune,  first  went  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  businessman  in  1926,  and  in  subsequent 
decades  he  played  a  major  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Soviet-American  relations.  As 
Ambassador  in  Moscow  during  Wordl  War 
II,  he  had  a  rough-and-tumble  relationship 
with  Stalin,  going  on  to  carry  out  crucial  ne- 
gotiations with  Communist  governments  in 
later  years. 

He  served  also  as  Secretary  of  Commerce 
in  the  Truman  Administration  and  held  a 
variety  of  important  positions  in  business 
and  finance. 

PKaSISTXHT  OH  WATS  TO  SUCCESS 

Patience,  persistence,  and  resourcefulness, 
a  grasp  of  detail  and  a  shrewd  sense  of  how 
to  get  things  done  were  among  the  qualities 
that  helped  Mr.  Harriman  win  his  high  gov- 
enunent  appointments  in  the  administra- 
tion of  four  Democratic  Presidents— Roose- 
velt. Tnmian.  Johnson  and  Kennedy— and 
to  get  his  work  done,  decade  after  decade, 
with  a  striking  degree  of  success. 

He  also  benefited  from  much  hard  work 
and.  notably  as  Ambassador  in  Moscow, 
from  an  independent-mlndedness  that  was 


nourished  by  the  awareness  that  he  did  not 
need  his  salary.  As  he  put  it:  "Fortunately, 
I'm  not  dependent  on  my  Job  to  eat  and. 
therefore,  have  a  certain  Independence. 

That  is  a  great  advantage." 

And  there  was  his  sheer  gusto:  Neither 
age  nor  shifting  political  winds  could  wither 
the  enthusiasm  of  William  Averell  Harri- 
man for  affairs  of  state.  His  lanky,  some- 
what stooped  figure  was  present  in  the 
highest  councils  of  the  nation  and  the  world 
for  four  decades,  so  long  that  to  many 
Americans  he  was  the  country's  superdiplo- 
mat. 

AMSRICAM  PLXRIPOTEHTIART 

It  was  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when 
he  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
business,  diplomacy  and  politics,  that  he 
blossomed  as  the  American  plenipotentiary 
supreme.  By  the  time  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries of  World  War  II  diplomacy  had  died 
or  retired,  he  was  Just  beginning  to  amaze 
his  countrymen  with  his  durability  and 
seemingly  Inexhaustible  vitality. 

Mr.  Harriman  was  70  years  old  when  he 
negotiated  Geneva  accords  on  a  civil  war  in 
Laos;  72  when  he  led  the  American  team 
that  negotiated  the  1963  Moscow  treaty 
banning  above-groimd  nuclear  tests:  and  76 
when  he  went  to  Paris  to  start  the  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  Vietnam  War.  To  his  cha- 
grin, the  election  in  1968  of  a  Republican. 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  compelled  him  to  turn 
that  task  over  to  other  hands. 

All  this  came  in  the  1960'8,  with  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson.  But  he  had  al- 
ready had  a  long  period  of  diplomatic  work 
under  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman. 

"In  the  last  10  years,"  Mr.  Harriman  said 
in  19S2,  "I  guess  I've  seen  most  of  the  im- 
portant political  characters— Benes,  de 
Gaulle,  Chiang.  Adenauer,  de  Gasperi  and 
the  rest.  I've  seen  Stalin  more  than  any 
other  foreigner  has,  you  know.  Some  name 
did  come  up  the  other  day— someone  I'd 
never  met.  I've  forgotten  who  it  was,  for  the 
Instant.  Oh,  yes,  Nehru."  Later  he  also  met 
Jawaharial  Nehru,  the  Indian  leader. 

Among  other  things,  he  had  been  in  those 
years  Roosevelt's  lend-lease  chief  in  Britain 
as  well  as  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  from  1943  to  1946.  and  to 
Britain,  later  in  1946,  and  Truman's  advisor 
on  postwar  foreign  policy  and  coordinator 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  recovery  effort  in 
Europe. 

In  the  Democratic  Presidential  hiatus  of 
the  Elsenhower  years,  Mr.  Harriman  tried 
his  hand  at  politics.  His  Presidential  aspira- 
tions were  snuffed  out  at  two  Democratic 
Party  conventions,  but  he  managed  to  win 
election,  by  a  thin  margin,  to  his  term  as 
Governor  of  New  York. 

While  he  was  Governor,  and  known  to 
some  as  "Honest  Ave,"  be  followed  faithful- 
ly in  the  liberal  footsteps  of  his  great  prede- 
cessors in  that  office  but  left  an  Impression 
of  plodding  colorlessness. 

And  yet,  much  earlier,  in  the  years  after 
World  War  L  he  had  won  a  reputation  as  a 
shrewd,  driving  shipping  magnate  and  a  vig- 
orous Wall  Street  financier.  He  had  gone  on 
to  be  the  chidrman  of  the  board  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  from  1932  to  1942. 
l>efore  serving  as  an  Innovative,  though  un- 
imposlng,  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  1946 
to  1948. 

TRK  LOOK  or  A  LEASES 

There  was  no  lack  of  the  physical  at- 
tributes for  political  popularity  or  board- 
room leadership.  He  was  a  slim  and  hand- 
some 6  feet  1,  with  deeply  intent  brown 
eyes,  a  square  Jaw  and  a  demeanor  of  seri- 


ousness that  made  his  sudden  broad  smile 
all  the  more  disarming. 

His  style  was  not  of  the  outgoing  warmth 
generally  associated  with  the  successful  pol- 
itician, but  it  fitted  the  successful  negotia- 
tor perfectly.  Pirst  there  were  his  almost 
legendary  patience  and  tenacious  persever- 
ance. "Persistence  Is  the  key."  he  once  said. 
One  official  described  how  that  applied 
during  the  test-ban  negotiations  in  1963: 
"He  Just  keeps  on  talking  in  that  low  mono- 
tone." 

Then  there  was  a  crafty  Instinct  for  deal- 
ing with  those  at  the  source  of  power.  An 
associate  described  the  talent  harshly: 
"Averell's  a  power  snob."  Another  put  it 
more  generously:  "He  wants  to  know  the 
right  people  all  the  time,  not  the  'right 
people'  socially  but  the  'right  people'  to  get 
things  done.  He  thinks  if  you  sit  down  and 
talk  things  over  sensibly  you  can  work  out 
almost  anything." 

There  was  also  a  painstaking  mastery  of 
the  Issues.  Mr.  Harriman  awed  his  associates 
with  his  grasp  of  detail— a  grasp  as  firm  on 
the  other  side's  point  of  view  as  on  the 
American. 

There  were  a  no-nonsense,  businesslike  at- 
titude, candor,  even  blimtness  when  called 
for,  and  an  uncanny  ability  to  nmint^^in  the 
personal  respect  even  of  those  with  whom 
he  differed.  A  member  of  Congress  once  said 
of  him:  "Averell's  nonprovocative.  You  Just 
never  get  mad  at  him."  Stalin,  who  argued 
vigorously  with  Mr.  Harriman  as  Soviet- 
American  relations  deteriorated  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  expressed  his  respect  with  the 
gift  of  a  white  stallion  that  the  Ambassador 
had  admired  in  a  Soviet  military  film. 

Finally,  Mr.  Harriman  had  a  resolute 
grasp  of  the  principles  of  policy  and  an  un- 
swerving and  rather  grand  notion  of  Ameri- 
ca's role  in  the  international  firmament. 
"We  must  have  our  hand  out  in  friendship 
but  our  guard  up,"  he  would  say,  meaning 
that  in  practice  the  national  interest  lay  in 
reaching  accommodation,  wherever  possible, 
with  a  Soviet  Union  whose  postwar  interna- 
tional motives  he  distrusted. 

On  the  personal  level,  Mr.  Harriman  had 
few  of  the  conventional  attributes  of  the 
diplomat.  He  was  Indifferent  to  clothes, 
bored  by  purely  social  gatherings  to  the 
point  of  occasional  rudeness  and  sometimes 
absent-minded  on  personal  matters.  He  was 
fluent  in  no  foreign  language,  not  even 
PYench,  the  language  of  diplomacy.  "My 
French  is  excellent,  except  for  the  verbs," 
he  once  remarked,  and  it  was  said  that  this 
was  about  as  close  to  making  a  Joke  as  he 
ever  came. 

This  "last  tall  timber  of  the  New  Deal,"  as 
Theodore  H.  White  called  him,  was  bom  in 
New  York  on  Nov.  15,  1891.  into  one  of 
America's  wealthiest  families.  He  was  one  of 
six  children  of  the  railroad  baron  E.H.  Har- 
riman. who  began  as  a  $5  a  week  office  boy. 
rose  to  head  the  Union  Pacific  RaUroad  and 
left  a  fortune  estimated  at  $70  million  to 
$100  million.  His  mother  was  Mary  William- 
son Averell.  a  banker's  daughter.  The  family 
lived  in  Arden  House,  a  40-bedroom  Renais- 
sance-style chateau  on  20,000  acres  over- 
looking the  Hudson  River  between  Tuxedo 
Park  and  West  Point. 

His  strong-minded  father  impressed  on 
him  the  virtues  of  a  healthy  body,  strong 
nerves,  an  ability  to  mix  with  others  and 
public  service.  "Great  weEJth  is  an  obliga- 
tion." his  father  declared.  "Whatever  you 
have  to  do  with,  you  should  try  to  improve 
it." 

This  view  emerged  later  from  the  mouth 
of  the  son:  "It  is  as  indefensible  for  a  man 


who  has  capital  not  to  apply  himself  to 
using  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  of  moat  boieflt 
for  the  country  as  it  is  for  a  laborer  to 
refuse  to  work.  It  Is  the  duty  of  everyone 
rich  or  poor,  to  work.  I  love  work— I  cannot 
see  how  anyone  can  prefer  to  remain  Idle." 

At  Oroton  and  Yale,  young  Harriman  re- 
ceived C's  but  distinguished  h<mii»if  athleti- 
cally. As  a  rower  at  Yale,  he  was  made  coach 
of  the  freshman  crew  and  then  of  the  varsi- 
ty. Polo,  bowling,  handball,  badminton, 
pool,  skiing  and  croquet  were  passions  at 
various  times.  At  one  time  he  was  the 
f ourthranked  polo  player  in  the  country. 

He  taught  himself  skiing  in  middle  age 
and  became  so  proficient  that  when  Soviet 
security  agents  were  shadowing  him  while 
he  was  Ambassador  in  the  I940's.  a  champi- 
on skier  had  to  be  anigned  to  him  when  he 
went  out  on  the  slopes.  And  the  croquet 
games  at  the  Harriman  home  in  Saiuto 
Point,  L.I..  became  widely  celebrated. 

While  he  was  a  senior  at  Yale.  Mr.  Harri- 
man was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Union  Pacific.  He  went  to  work  for  the  rail- 
road as  a  trackwalker  after  graduation  from 
Yale  in  1913  and  became  a  vice  president  a 
year  later.  But  he  was  restless  under  the 
shadow  of  his  father's  reputation,  so  he 
bought  a  rundown  shipyard  in  Chester,  Pa., 
in  1917  and  quit  the  railroad  to  nm  it. 

After  World  War  I  his  company  took  over 
the  facilities  and  prewar  trade  routes  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  in  a  deal  that  was 
called  the  biggest  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can shipping.  By  the  age  of  29,  Mr.  Harri- 
man was  one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  in 
American  shipping— shy,  astute  and  hard- 
working, shipping  writers  called  him— and 
he  had  dreams  of  establishing  an  interna- 
tional maritime  empire. 

He  was  also  active  on  Wall  Street,  forming 
the  investment  house  of  W.A.  Harriman  & 
Company  in  1919  and,  with  his  brother,  E. 
Roland  Harriman,  the  private  bank  of  Har- 
riman Brothers  &,  Company  a  year  later. 
Later  these  merged  with  Brown  Brothers  to 
become  Brown  Brothers  Harriman  &,  Com- 
pany, in  which  he  was  a  general  partner 
before  becoming  a  limited  partner  when  he 
went  into  government  service  full  time. 

His  investment  ventures  of  the  1920's  had 
a  strong  International  tone.  One  that  arrest- 
ed the  attention  of  Wall  Street  was  a  deal 
with  the  young  Bolshevik  Government  in 
the  Soviet  Union  giving  the  Harriman  inter- 
ests a  20-year  concession  to  exploit  a  manga- 
nese mine  in  the  Caucasus. 

Two  years  later,  in  1926,  he  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  and  had  a  four-hour  audience 
with  Trotsky,  whom  he  found  brisk,  busi- 
nesslike and  penetrating.  But  he  also  found 
the  Soviet  Union  to  be  no  place  for  foreign 
Investment.  Convinced  that  the  xenophobic 
Stalin  would  win  out  in  the  power  struggle 
to  come,  he  recommended  withdrawal  from 
the  Soviet  venture,  and  a  settlement  was  ne- 
gotiated. "We  got  our  money  out  with  a 
small  profit,"  he  said. 

His  grandiose  shipping  aspirations  gradu- 
ally expired,  and  in  1926  he  sold  his  ships. 
Six  years  later  he  was  a  railroad  man  again 
with  his  election  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Union  Pacific. 

Until  1928  BCr.  Harriman  was  a  faithful 
Republican,  but  that  year  brou^t  a 
change.  There  have  been  various  explana- 
tions of  his  turn  to  the  Democrats.  Some 
said  he  greatly  admired  Alfred  E.  Smith,  the 
New  York  Governor  who  ran  for  President 
that  year. 

Others  have  pointed  to  Mr.  Harriman's 
sister  Mary,  an  intellectual  who  was  the 
wife  of  the  sculptor  Charles  Cary  Rumaey 
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uid  a  cloee  friend  of  Prances  Perkins.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion. Tbe  theory  was  that  B^rs.  Rumsey  had 
something  to  do  with  arousing  her  brother's 
aodal  conadence  and  redirecting  his  politi- 
cal allegiance. 

Tears  later  he  himself  gave  several  rea- 
sons for  his  shift  He  objected  to  Republican 
isolationism,  he  said,  and  favored  support 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  He  also  favored  a 
change  in  protectionist  tariff  policies  and 
restraints  on  speculative  expansion  in  stock 
investments. 

"I  have  frequently  said,  and  it  has  usually 
gotten  a  laugh,  that  I've  had  a  lot  more  fun 
out  of  life  since  I've  been  a  Democrat,"  be 
sakL 

JOB  iraOOnATIOHS  AT  CS04UST  GAMS 

The  New  Deal  found  work  for  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  broad  ext>erience  and  wide 
connections  in  business  and  finance.  It  is 
said  that  Harry  Hopkins,  the  New  E>eal  offi- 
cial, recruited  him  during  a  game  of  croquet. 
The  first  important  Job.  in  1934.  was  as 
state  chairman  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  which  prepared  and  en- 
forced codes  of  fair  competition  for  business 
to  encourage  economic  recovery.  He  later 
was  named  the  agency's  administrative  offi- 
cer. 

In  these  years  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Business  Advisory  Council  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  in  1937  he  was 
named  chairman.  His  public  comments  at 
the  time  expressed  his  strong  belief  that 
business  must  show  a  sense  of  public  respon- 
sibility. 

"People  in  this  country.  I  believe,  are 
ready  to  listen  to  businessmen  with  more 
confidence  than  they  are  to  the  polltican." 
he  said.  "But  when  business  people  don't 
offer  any  hope,  don't  offer  any  solution, 
why.  they  turn  to  the  politician  for  the  po- 
litical cure." 

In  early  1941,  when  the  United  States  was 
only  months  away  from  entering  World  War 
n.  Mr.  Harrlman  became  chief  of  the  mate- 
rials branch  of  the  production  division  in 
the  Office  of  Production  Management. 
From  there  Mr.  Hopkins  sent  him  to  Britain 
Just  before  the  passage  of  the  lend-lease  biU. 

In  a  matter  of  months  he  was  flying  ev- 
erywhere from  Moscow  to  the  Middle  East 
to  expedite,  shipments  of  war  aid  to  the 
British:  "By  my  direction  he  was  shown  ev- 
erything," Wiiuton  Churchill,  then  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  wrote  in  his  mem- 
oirs. So  began  a  vigorously  peripatetic  inter- 
national career. 

With  Lord  Beaverforook  of  Britain  he 
went  to  Moscow  in  1941  to  arrange  lend- 
lease  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
new  ally  of  the  West.  In  August  1942  he  re- 
turned there,  this  time  with  Churchill,  to 
talk  about  opening  a  second  front  in 
Europe.  A  year  later  he  was  named  Ambas- 
sador to  Moscow. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Harriman  twice  flew 
in  planes  that  mistakenly  came  under  Allied 
Are.  "I  once  mentioned  to  Stalin  that  I  had 
been  shot  at  by  the  British  and  the  Rus- 
riuH."  he  recaUed.  "Stalin  rather  liked 
ttttt" 

The  Soviet  leader  learned  to  stand  for 
some  unaccustomed  harktAlk  from  Ambas- 
sador Harriman  to  his  own  blunt  criticism 
of  American  policy.  On  one  occasion,  the 
American  Ambassador  to  China.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Fatrick  J.  Hurley,  was  witness  to  an  agru- 
ment  that  waxed  so  hot  that  he  interposed. 
"Come,  eome,  gentlemen,  things  can't  be  as 
bad  as  aU  that" 

The  combatants  stopped  only  Imig  enough 
to  turn  to  Oeneral  Hurley  with  a  disdainful. 


who-let-hlm-in  expression  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  fray.  Later  Mr.  Harriman  told 
General  Hurley,  'That  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  usually  goes  on." 

As  Ambassador,  Mr.  Harriman  showed  a 
willingness  to  make  Independent  decisions 
without  instructions  from  Washington. 

When  the  Russians  wanted  him  to  for- 
ward to  Washington  a  proposed  draft  for  an 
Allied  reply  to  a  Japanese  surrender  state- 
ment, he  declined,  telling  Stalin  that  its  laui- 
guage  seemed  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  a 
veto  over  the  selection  of  personnel  for  the 
AUied  High  Command  that  would  rule 
Japan.  Stalin  changed  the  language. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  the  Ambassa- 
dor became  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union 
intended  to  extend  its  control  over  neigh- 
boring countries  in  violation  of  the  Yalta 
agreement,  as  the  United  States  understood 
it. 

As  James  V.  Forestal,  who  was  to  become 
the  first  Secretary  of  Defense,  recalled  it, 
Mr.  Harriman  said  "that  the  outward  thrust 
of  Communism  was  not  dead  and  that  we 
may  have  to  face  an  ideological  warfare  Just 
as  vigorous  and  dangerous  as  Fascism  or 
Nazism." 

Mr.  Harriman  therefore  advocated  a 
policy  of  strength  and  firmness  and,  accord- 
ing to  Truman,  an  abandonment  of  any  illu- 
sion that  the  Soviet  Union  was  likely  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional relations  to  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  held. 

Some  later  critics  said  Mr.  Harriman's 
viewpoint  helped  set  the  cold  war  in  motion. 
In  any  event,  it  proved  persuasive  to 
Truman  and  guided  his  position,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  wrangling  over  Poland's  postwar 
government.  The  West  strove  for  a  broadly 
representative  interim  government  pending 
free  elections,  while  Stalin  insisted  that  the 
pro-Soviet  Lublin  regime  hold  power.  Mr. 
Harriman  told  Truman,  "I  am  afraid  Stalin 
does  not  and  never  will  understand  our  in- 
terest in  a  free  Poland  as  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple." 

Mr.  Harriman  placed  great  emphasis  on 
the  im{>ortance  of  the  United  Nations,  then 
being  formed.  In  keeping  world  peace.  "It  is 
a  fact  that  the  Russian  Ideology  is  complete- 
ly different  from  ours,"  he  said,  "but  if  we 
both  adopt  the  attitude  of  live  and  let  live 
as  to  internal  affairs  and  we  both  respect 
the  right  of  all  people  to  choose  their  own 
way  of  life,  this  barrier  needn't  be  insur- 
mountable." 

In  1946  Truman  acceded  to  Mr.  Harri- 
man's request,  to  be  relieved  of  the  Moscow 
post  but  only  a  month  later  asked  him  to  go 
to  London  as  Ambassador.  He  was  welcomed 
warmly  by  the  British,  but  scarcely  seven 
months  later  he  was  back  in  Washington  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

At  Commerce,  Mr.  Harriman  headed  a 
committee  that  produced  a  study  that 
helped  bring  about  the  passage  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act.  the  basis  of  assist- 
ance to  postwar  Europe. 

But  in  the  public  aspects  of  the  post,  he 
was  less  than  a  success.  He  acquired  a  repu- 
tation as  a  dreadful  public  speaker,  talking 
in  a  slow  monotone  and  sounding  unsure  of 
himself. 

In  the  spring  of  1948  Truman  had  a  new 
assignment  for  his  loyal  lieutenant.  He  was 
given  the  title  Special  Representative  in 
Europe  for  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, in  effect  making  him  the 
White  House  watchdog  over  the  Marshall 
Plan  in  Europe.  During  the  next  several 
years  Mr.  Harriman  traveled  widely  and  su- 
pervised the  disbursement  of  billions  of  dol- 


lars in  American  goods  and  money  to  Ameri- 
can allies,  past,  present  and  potential. 

Later  Truman  made  Mr.  Harriman  a  st>e- 
cial  assistant  on  foreign  policy  and  head  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Administration.  But 
hardly  anyone,  until  the  19S0's  thought  of 
him  as  a  likely  political  candidate. 

When  Truman  withdrew  from  consider- 
ation for  renomination  to  the  Presidency  in 
1952,  Mr.  Harriman  came  forward  as  an  un- 
compromising New  Deal-Pair  Deal  liberal. 
At  the  Democratic  convention  in  that  year 
he  allied  himself  with  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  of  Tennessee  in  an  attempt  to  stop 
the  nomination  of  Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  They 
failed. 

So  Mr.  Harriman,  still  ambitious,  still 
dogged,  turned  two  years  later,  to  New  York 
State,  where  uncompromising  New  Deal  lib- 
eralism had  a  strong  appeal.  With  the  sup- 
port of  state  Democratic  chieftains,  and  es- 
pecially the  Tammany  Hall  leader.  Carmine 
G.  DeSapio,  he  won  the  1954  gut>ematorial 
nomination  over  the  antiboss  candidate, 
Franldin  D.  Roosevelt  Jr.  For  that  he  paid  a 
price:  Independent  voices  as  weU  as  the  Re- 
publican opposition  charged  that  he  was  the 
captive  of  the  bosses. 

The  charge  did  not  die  even  after  the  elec- 
tion, in  which  Mr.  Harriman  squeaked 
through  against  his  Republican  opponent. 
Senator  Irving  M.  Ives  by  11,791  votes  out  of 
five  million  cast. 

"HOmST  AVK"  DROPS  THI  "W." 

According  to  one  colleague,  Adrian  S. 
Fisher,  the  election  changed  Mr.  Harriman. 
"1  think  in  Harriman's  life  t)eing  elected 
rather  than  appointed  was  the  equivalent  of 
meeting  a  payroll."  he  said.  "Where  he  was 
Jumpy  before,  he's  now  self-confident.  His 
diffidence  in  speaking  is  completely  gone." 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Governor— who  had 
adopted  the  sobriquet  "Honest  Ave"  and 
dropped  the  "W."  in  front  of  Averell— he 
never  succeeded  in  inflaming  the  imagina- 
tion or  stirring  the  affection  of  the  New 
York  public. 

Once  he  was  said  to  have  telephoned  his 
close  assistant,  Milton  Stewart,  during 
dinner  and  reprimanded  him  In  exceptional- 
ly strong  language  for  something.  Those  at 
the  table  kept  an  embarrassed  silence,  and 
soon  the  Governor  placed  a  second  call  to 
Mr.  Stewart.  Everyone  expected  an  apology, 
but  instead  Mr.  Harriman  grumbled  into  the 
telephone,  "Milt,  I  Just  wanted  you  to  know 
I  meant  everything  I  said." 

Mr.  Harriman  himself  always  felt  that  he 
compiled  a  good  record  as  Governor,  and 
four  years  later,  running  for  re-election,  he 
set  it  out  before  the  voters  in  rigorous  if  te- 
dious statistical  prose:  programs  to  help  the 
aged;  an  Increase  of  77  percent  in  state  aid 
to  education:  a  quadrupling  of  the  number 
of  authorized  Regents'  scholarships;  a 
change  in  emphasis  in  mental  health  from 
custodial  care  to  research  and  treatment 
aimed  at  reducing  the  mental-hospital  popu- 
lation, which  fell  by  4,000;  pioneering  ad- 
vances in  privately  financed  middle-income 
housing:  legislation  providing  increased  ben- 
efits to  workers,  and  steps  to  strengthen 
small  business. 

Despite  all  that.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
won  a  smashing  half-million  vote  victory 
over  Mr.  Harriman  in  1958.  Commentators 
were  not  inclined  to  attribute  the  defeat  to 
Mr.  Harriman's  performance  as  Governor. 
There  were  Mr.  Rockefeller's  electric  quali- 
ties as  a  campaigner  to  consider,  as  well  as 
the  public's  sour  reaction  to  a  Democratic 
convention  in  Buffalo  that  seemed  to  fall 
under  Tammany  Hall's  domination. 


The  defeat  came  on  top  of  Mr.  Harriman's 
second  failure,  in  1956,  to  capture  the  Presi- 
dential nomination.  Truman,  whose  rela- 
tions with  Mr.  Stevenson  had  cooled,  an- 
nounced support  for  Mr.  Harriman  a  few 
days  before  the  Democratic  convention.  But 
Governor  Harriman  could  not  get  the  sup- 
port of  the  South,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
nominated  on  the  first  ballot. 

With  the  gubernatorial  defeat  in  19S8,  Mr. 
Harriman  declared  his  political  ambitions 
ended  and  the  "W."  returned  to  his  station- 
ery. He  sent  out  on  a  tour  to  India  and  then 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  his  reception 
was  the  most  enthusiastic  received  by  an 
American  in  some  time. 

"Within  48  hours  of  my  arrival  no  less 
than  three  members  of  the  Cabinet  offered 
me  everything  from  a  bear  hunt  to  a  non- 
aggression  pact,"  he  said.  But  that  did  not 
prevent  what  he  described  as  a  blunt  and 
brutal  talk  with  Prime  Minister  NikiU  S. 
Khrushchev  about  Soviet-American  prob- 
lems. 

As  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1960 
neared.  Mr.  Harriman  announced  for  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  who,  after  his  nomination, 
named  the  former  Ambassador  one  of  his 
foreign  policy  advisers.  In  that  capacity  Mr. 
Harriman  toured  Africa. 

After  the  election  Kennedy  hesitated  to 
give  Mr.  Harriman  a  Govenmient  post,  fear- 
ing, as  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger  wrote  in  "A 
Thousand  Days,"  that  "at  69  and  slightly 
deaf  he  was  too  old  for  active  service."  But 
there  was  wide-spread  enthusiasm  for  him 
on  the  New  Frontier,  and  Kennedy  relented 
with  the  proviso  that  Mr.  Harriman  l)e  per- 
suaded to  wear  a  hearing  aid.  He  was  per- 
suaded. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Harriman  suffered  from 
no  self -doubts.  "I  am  confident  that  before 
things  end  up,  I  will  be  in  the  inner  circle." 
he  told  a  friend.  "I  started  as  a  private  with 
Roosevelt  and  worked  to  the  top.  And  then 
I  had  to  start  as  a  private  all  over  again 
with  Truman  and  work  to  the  top.  That  is 
what  I  intend  to  do  again." 

Thus  Mr.  Harriman  took  on  the  relatively 
vague  Job  of  Ambassador  at  Large  among 
the  vigorous  young  folk  in  the  Kennedy 
camp.  His  first  task,  in  1961,  concerned 
Laos,  where  a  conflict  with  cold  war  over- 
tones was  going  on  among  rightists,  neutral- 
ists and  a  pro-Communist  faction.  Mr.  Har- 
riman went  to  see  the  neutralist  leader, 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  in  New  Delhi  and 
reported  favorably  on  the  Prince's  desire  for 
a  coalition  government  with  international 
guarantees  of  Laotian  neutrality. 

The  White  House  was  Impressed,  and  in 
time  the  United  States  moved  away  from  its 
support  of  the  rightist  anti-Communist 
leader,  Phoumi  Nosavan,  which  had  been 
fostered  in  the  Eisenhower  period,  toward 
support  of  a  neutral  regime. 

balaucsd  ncKR  at  ckhkva 

The  tortuous  14-natlon  negotiations  at 
Geneva  on  Laos  involved  putting  together  a 
government  of  national  union  that  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Chinese  and  the  Americans,  as 
well  as  the  Laotians  themselves,  could  agree 
to.  Mr.  Harriman  was  effective  at  that. 
"He's  putting  together  a  New  York  State 
balanced  ticket;  he's  doing  a  good  Job,"  Ken- 
nedy remarked. 

The  pleased  President  made  Mr.  Harri- 
man Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs.  In  that  post  he  acquired 
the  nickname  "the  Crocodile"  because  he 
tended  to  bite  off  abruptly  proposals  that 
seemed  to  him  foolish  or  irrelevant.  And  he 
sought  persistently  to  bring  along  youthful 
and  audacious  people.  "Do  you  know  what 


this  department  needs?"  he  was  said  to  have 
declared  at  the  age  of  71.  "Young  blood!" 

In  1963  another  promotion  came— to 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  the 
No.  3  post  in  the  State  Department.  In  that 
year  he  was  also  named  to  head  the  Ameri- 
can team  that  negotiated  with  the  Soviet 
Union  the  treaty  banning  all  nuclear  tests 
except  those  conducted  underground. 

Mr.  Harriman  never  claimed  credit  for  the 
success  of  the  negotiations.  He  said  that  he 
Imew  after  speaking  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  on 
the  first  day  that  the  Russians  had  decided 
that  a  test-ban  treaty  would  be  advanta- 
geous, and  that  the  problem  then  was 
merely  to  agree  on  the  worldng.  But  it  was 
widely  agreed  that  his  deft  touch  moved  the 
negotiations  smartly  along  and  made  basic 
agreement  among  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain 
and  the  United  States  possible  within  five 
days. 

After  Kennedy  was  assassinated  in  No- 
vember 1963,  Mr.  Harriman  stayed  on  with 
President  Jolinson,  supporting  his  contro- 
versial determination  to  press  on  with  the 
Vietnam  War  and  undertaking  numerous 
Presidential  missions.  Meanwhile,  at  his 
own  request.  Mr.  Harriman  reverted  to  the 
title  of  Ambassador  at  large. 

As  the  1960's  wore  on,  he  played  a  larger 
role  in  the  Vietnam  problem.  He  traveled  to 
Moscow  for  two  meetings  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Aleksei  N.  Kosygin  during  one  American 
"peace  offensive,"  trying  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  coax  Hanoi  toward  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  But  that  effort  faUed.  From 
there  he  went  to  Belgrade,  Bonn,  Brussels, 
Rome  and  London,  explaining  Johnson's  de- 
cision to  escalate  the  war  in  the  absence  of 
peace  tallcs. 

When  he  returned.  Johnson  placed  him  in 
charge  of  coordinating  the  American  effort 
to  get  talks  started,  and  in  1966  he  traveled 
throughout  the  world  to  emphasize  this 
American  aim.  But  he  remained  faithful  to 
the  Johnson  view  that  Vietnam  was  a  criti- 
cal test  of  the  non-Communist  world's  abili- 
ty to  stop  so-called  wars  on  national  libera- 
tion. 

He  was  far  from  a  hawk  in  the  end,  how- 
ever, and  as  chief  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation at  the  Paris  peace  talks  in  1986  he 
strove  for  accommodation.  The  South  Viet- 
namese no  less  than  the  North  Vietnamese 
frustrated  the  efforts,  and  finally  Mr.  Harri- 
man was  among  those  who  felt  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  dog  has  been  wagged 
by  the  Saigon  tail  for  too  long. 

After  the  new  Administration  has  re- 
placed him  in  Paris,  those  views  made  him 
popular  within  the  peace  movement  that 
kept  up  pressure  on  the  Republicans  for 
military  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Harriman  remained  active  in  foreign 
affairs  late  in  his  life.  In  June  1983,  he  went 
to  Moscow  to  confer  with  Yuri  V.  Andropov, 
then  the  Soviet  leader.  At  their  meeting,  in 
Mr.  Andropov's  office  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  party,  Mr.  Andropov  said  his 
country  had  a  "sincere  and  fervent  desire" 
to  restore  normal  relations  with  the  United 
States.  He  contended  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration was  to  blame  for  a  situation 
that  "cannot  but  give  rise  to  alarm,"  and  he 
called  for  a  return  to  peaceful  coexistence. 

Reporting  on  the  talks  afterward,  Mr. 
Harriman  said  he  had  been  frank  in  voicing 
his  view  "that  it  was  possible  for  the  Soviet 
Government  to  take  steps  which  can  im- 
prove relations." 

Mr.  Harriman  married  three  times.  His 
first  wife  was  Kitty  Lanier  Lawrence,  the 
daughter  of  a  New  York  banker.  Tbe  couple 


were  divorced  in  1929  and  a  year  later  Mr. 
Harriman  married  the  former  Marie 
Norton,  who  has  been  the  wife  of  Comellus 
VanderbUt  Whitney.  BCrs.  Harriman  (H>erat- 
ed  an  art  gallery  in  New  York,  and  she  and 
her  husband  acquired  a  notable  collection  of 
paintings.  She  died  in  1970. 

The  following  year  Mr.  Harriman  married 
Pamela  Digby  Hayward.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Leland  Hayward.  the  theatrical  producer, 
and  was  the  mother,  by  a  previous  marriage 
to  Churchill's  son.  Randolph,  of  Sir  Win- 
ston's grandson,  who  bears  his  grandfa- 
ther's name. 

The  home  in  which  Mr.  Harriman  grew 
up,  Arden  House— named  after  the  forest  In 
"As  You  Like  It"— was  donated  to  Columbia 
University.  Years  earlier,  the  family  had  do- 
nated 10,000  acres  in  its  20,000-acre  estate  to 
New  York  State  as  a  park,  leading  the  town 
nearby  to  change  its  name  from  Turner  to 
Harriman. 

In  1982  Mr.  Harriman  donated  $10  mil- 
lion, to  which  his  family's  Gladys  and 
Roland  Harriman  Foundation  added  $1.5 
million,  to  the  Russian  Institute  of  Colum- 
bia University,  to  promote  American  studies 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

lix.  Harriman  did  so,  he  said,  because  the 
popularity  of  Soviet  studies  had  declined  in 
recent  years  and  American  ignorance  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  "very  dangerous." 

The  university  renamed  the  Institute  the 
W.  Averell  Harriman  Institute  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Study  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Harriman  Is  survived  by  his  wife;  two 
daughters  by  his  first  marriage.  Mary  Harri- 
man Fisk  and  Kathleen  Harriman  Mor- 
timer, both  of  Manhattan;  six  grandchildren 
and  six  great-grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  is  to  be  held  at  noon 
Tuesday  at  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church. 
53d  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Burial  will  be 
later  in  the  day  at  the  Harriman  family 
estate  in  Harriman,  N.Y. 

A  memorial  service  Is  to  be  held  on  Sept. 
16  at  noon  at  the  National  Cathedral  in 
Washington. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  27. 19861 

Harumar:  A  Tribxttk 

(By  James  Reston) 

Averell  Harriman  lived  long  enough  to 
fight  the  central  political  battles  of  the  age 
and  still  retain  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  both  his  colleagues  and  his  critics. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  as  Gover- 
nor of  New  York.  Secretary  of  Conmierce, 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Union— to  mention  only  a  few  of  his  respon- 
sibilities—he was  a  model  of  the  public  serv- 
suit,  ranking  in  the  memory  of  this  capital 
with  George  Catlett,  Marshall,  Dean  Ache- 
son,  George  Kennan  and  a  few  others  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  ideals  of  the 
Republic. 

He  was  both  a  politician  and  a  statesman, 
with  qualities  of  character  that  enabled  him 
to  fight  for  his  party  without  losing  sight  of 
the  larger  Interests  of  the  nation.  Unlike  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  knew  that 
simplicity  and  concentration  produce  lucidi- 
ty and  decision. 

Thus,  he  devoted  most  of  his  public  life  to 
the  great  struggles  of  the  economic  Depres- 
sion, the  fight  against  Fascism  in  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  tangles  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  in  the  postwar  atomic  age. 

The  issue  of  Soviet-American  relations 
was  his  enduring  concern  over  the  last  40 
years,  and  even  at  the  end  he  established  a 
center  for  Soviet  studies  at  Columbia  Unl- 
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venity  to  keep  the  cold  wmr,  as  he  saw  it.  in 
historical  perspective. 

It  should  probably  be  noted  that  he  did 
not  follow  the  prevailing  fashions  of  his 
class  and  time.  He  came  out  of  a  great  con- 
servative railroad  tradition,  but  joined 
FrankUn  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  in  what  he 
regarded  as  an  essential  crusade  to  modify 
and  preserve  the  capitalist  system. 

Likewise,  he  c&me  out  of  his  stewardship 
in  Moscow,  as  Mr.  Kennan  did,  with  a  clear 
determination  to  contain  the  spread  of 
Soviet  power  and  Communist  influence, 
though  always  with  the  conviction  that  war 
between  these  atomic  giants  must  and  could 
be  avoided. 

He  worried  about  the  tendency  among  his 
fellow  countrymen  to  think  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  as  comparable  to  the  Nazis.  Even  in 
his  declining  years,  he  was  presiding  with 
his  wife  over  seminars  in  his  Georgetown 
house  where  men  and  women  of  different 
political  and  phOoaophical  persuasions  de- 
bated the  Issues  of  the  arms  race. 

It  irritated  him  to  hear  it  said,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  so  strong 
as  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  other,  that  it  existed 
mainly  by  borrowing  and  stealing  modem 
technology  and  therefore  was  so  weak  that 
it  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of  sci- 
ence in  the  computer  age. 

Not  long  before  he  died,  bis  wife.  Pamela, 
formerly  the  daughter-in-law  of  Winston 
Churchill,  published  one  of  his  favorite 
Churchllllan  passages,  in  which  Churchill 
bad  proposed  that  Communism  should  be 
"strangled  in  Its  cradle,"  and  had  warned 
the  world  against  Moscow's  imperialistic  de- 
signs and  materialistic  philosophy.  Never- 
theless, like  Tocqueville,  Mr.  Harriman  be- 
lieved that  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  emerged  as  the  presiding  giants 
of  the  world  and  had  to  keep  negotiating 
until  they  found  some  common  ground  in 
their  common  interest. 

If  Averell  Harrlman's  eloquence  had 
matched  his  thought,  he  might  have  been 
chosen  to  represent  his  party  in  its  bid  for 
the  Presidency.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
say  that  he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  ideas  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  servant  and  a  collector  of  the 
best  thought  he  could  find.  Though  fiercely 
partisan,  he  never  forgot  that  after  the  po- 
litical battles  were  over,  those  engaged,  in 
them  would  have  to  go  on  working  and 
living  together. 

This  is  a  rare  quality  in  Washington.  For 
all  too  often,  officials  here  cannot  bear 
public  criticism  without  private  resentment. 
Averell  Harriman  was  not  like  that.  He 
spoke  his  mtnd  and  when  his  dander  was  up, 
he  could  be  almost  recklessly  frank:  but  his 
storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  soon  passed 
and  he  could  forgive  even  the  press  for  what 
he  often  regarded  as  its  impudent  condem- 
nation of  his  ideas. 

In  short,  he  was  a  gentleman  who  did  not 
apoloctee  for  his  old-fashioned  concept  of 
ooUeaae  oblige.  He  was  particularly  fond  of 
Walter  lippmann's  definition  of  the  ideal 
standards  of  a  public  man,  and  tried  to  live 
by  them. 

"Tboae  In  high  places,"  Lippmann  wrote 
aboitly  before  Mr.  Harriman  came  to  Wash- 
ington, "are  more  than  the  administrators 
of  government  bureaus.  They  are  more  than 
the  writers  of  laws.  They  are  the  custodians 
of  a  nation's  Ideals,  of  the  beliefs  it  cher- 
IsbM.  of  its  permanent  hopes,  of  the  faith 
wbl^  makes  a  nation  out  of  a  mere  aggre- 
gation of  Indhdduals  .  . 

When  we  have  said  that.  It  will  be  under- 
stood why  tboae  who  knew  Averell  Harri- 


man best  admired  him  most,  and  why  he 
wUl  be  remembered  here  and  in  Albany  as  a 
symbol  of  the  best  in  our  public  service. 


LT.  COL.  CHARLES  A.  SEWELL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  be  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Lt.  Col.  Charles  A.  Sewell, 
the  chief  test  pilot  for  the  Grumman 
Corp.  and  former  Marine  aviator  who 
flew  330  combat  missions  over  Korea, 
Vietnam,  and  Laos. 

Colonel  Sewell  died  Monday  when 
the  small  single-engine  World  War  II 
Avenger  bomber  he  was  flying  crashed 
shortly  after  takeoff  from  Danielson 
Airport  near  Brooklyn,  CT. 

A  sometime  flight  instructor  of  our 
gallant  colleague  from  Ohio,  Senator 
Glenn.  Colonel  Sewell  led  an  extraor- 
dinary military  career,  earning  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  two  Distinguished 
Flying  Crosses.  15  Air  Medals  and  two 
Purple  Hearts. 

As  chief  test  pilot  at  Gnmunan. 
Colonel  Sewell  was  the  first  to  fly  the 
X-29,  the  experimental  aircraft  with 
swept-forward  wings  that  maneuvers 
at  twice  the  speed  of  sound.  Col.  Mi- 
chael Myers  of  the  test  pilot  school  at 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base  called  Colonel 
Sewell  "one  of  the  outstanding  people 
in  aviation  test  flight." 

Mr.  President,  Charles  Sewell  is 
mourned  today  at  Grumman  head- 
quarters on  Long  Island,  and  indeed 
all  over  New  York  State  and  the 
Nation.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  talent 
and  bravery,  and  he  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

As  a  small  measiu'e  of  respect  for 
this  exceptionally  inspired  aviator.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
count from  today's  Newsday  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  Our  hearts  go  out  to 
his  wife  Bonnie  and  family,  and  our 
prayers  are  with  them. 

[From  the  Newsday,  Aug.  5,  19861 

Crash  Kills  Grumman  Test  Pilot 

Brooklth,  Comt.— Charles  A.  Sewell,  who 
was  the  first  to  fly  an  odd-shaped  experi- 
mental fighter  that  dives  and  turns  at  more 
than  twice  the  speed  of  sound,  was  killed 
yesterday  in  the  crash  of  a  single-engine 
World  War  II  bomber  he  was  ferrying  to 
Florida  for  a  friend. 

"Im  going  to  crash."  Sewell's  voice 
boomed  out  over  a  loudspeaker  at  the  small 
rural  airport  the  Gnunman  Corp.  chief  test 
pUot  had  taken  off  from— and  was  desper- 
ately trying  to  return  to.  Moments  later,  the 
crippled  Avenger  plunged  into  dense  forest 
a  mile  from  the  nmway  and  burned. 

"The  engine  malfunctioned  and  beyond 
that,  who  knows?"  said  William  M.  Sim- 
mons, the  mechanic  who  worked  on  the 
plane  before  it  took  off  and  watched  it  dis- 
appear over  a  ridge.  "I  knew  when  it  went 
up  that  something  was  wrong." 

Authorities  said  they  did  not  know  what 
caused  the  failure  of  Onmiman-designed 
Navy  bomber  several  minutes  after  takeoff 
from  Danielson  Airport  in  eastern  Connecti- 
cut, near  the  Rhode  Island  border.  But  wit- 
nesses reporting  seeing  black  puffing  from 
the  engine   as  the   propeller-driven  plane 


taxied  and  then  billowing  as  the  plane  rose 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  treetops 

On  the  runway,  said  Ed  Vicent.  a  pilot 
who  flies  out  of  Danielson,  "The  plane  fired 
up  full  throttle,  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
smoke  came  out  of  the  engine— black  smoke. 
As  he  taxied,  the  smoke  should  have  leveled 
off,  but  it  didn't.  As  the  plane  went  off,  I 
started  seeing  intermittent  puffs.  It 
shouldn't  have  been  doing  that." 

Witnesses  said  that  after  mniring  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  otherwise  normal  hanking 
maneuver,  the  plane— piloted  by  a  man 
known  for  his  uncanny  ability  to  solve  po- 
tentially deadly  flight  problems— began  to 
lose  altitude  and  dipped  out  of  sight. 

Another  witness  saw  the  smoking,  sputter- 
ing craft  try  to  turn  again  toward  the  field. 
Suddenly,  about  100  feet  above  the  treetops, 
the  plane  plunged  into  the  woods,  where  it 
burned  furiously  for  nearly  three  hours. 

"The  plane  sheared  off  the  tops  of  several 
trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  crash 
site  and  plowed  into  the  ground  upside 
down."  said  Jeffrey  Otto,  chief  of  the  Mort- 
lake  Fire  Co.,  one  of  four  volunteer  depart- 
ments that  sent  about  30  fire  fighters  to  the 
scene. 

Thwarted  by  the  intense  heat  and  dense 
foliage,  fire  fighters  said  it  took  nearly  20 
minutes  to  reach  the  site. 

Gumman  officials  and  pilots  across  the 
country  were  stunned  at  the  death  of  Chuck 
Sewell,  56.  a  heavily  decorated  former 
Marine  and  member  of  the  elite  Society  of 
Experimental  Test  PUoU.  He  was  the  first 
to  fly  the  X-29,  an  experimental  plane  with 
forward-swept  wings. 

"He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  people  in 
aviation  test  flight,"  said  Col.  Michael 
Meyers  of  the  Eklwards  Air  Force  Base  test 
pilot  school.  "We'll  really  miss  him." 

The  World  War  II  plane  Sewell  died  in 
was  owned  by  a  friend,  Richard  Foote,  who 
collected  and  flew  vintage  aircraft.  After  a 
stopover  at  the  Grumman  plant  at  Calver- 
ton,  L.I..  Sewell  was  to  have  flown  the  plane 
to  New  Smyrna  Beach,  on  Florida's  east 
coast.  The  trip  was  unrelated  to  SeweU's 
work  for  Grumman. 

Sewell  had  logged  more  than  10,000  hours 
of  flying  time  on  140  types  of  aircraft,  in- 
cluding the  X-29. 

As  a  highly  decorated  Marine  Corps  pilot, 
he  flew  110  missions  over  Korea,  where  he 
was  shot  down  behind  enemy  lines  and  es- 
caped by  swimming  miles  before  being  res- 
cued, and  220  more  over  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
Mild-mannered  and  soft-spoken  with  a 
Texas  drawl,  he  earned  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
two  Distinguished  Flying  Crosses,  15  air 
medals  and  two  Purple  Hearts.  After  20 
years  as  a  fighter  pilot,  the  Fort  Worth 
native  went  to  work  for  Grumman. 

Sewell  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bonnie:  a 
son,  Richard  of  Port  St.  Lucie,  Fla.,  and  a 
daughter,  Cynde  Bell  of  Melbourne,  Fla.  Fu- 
neral arrangements  were  incomplete  last 
night. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-3S79.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 


the  reapportionment  of  the  appropriation 
for  operation  of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-3580.  A  commimlcation  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Department  of  Defense's  system  for 
management  of  technical  data;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3581.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  decision  to  cancel 
the  precision  location  strike  system  produc- 
tion program:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3582.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  Impact  of  Foreign  Ex- 
ports on  the  Defense  Industrial  Base  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3583.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Financial  Audit— Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation's  Financial  Statements 
for  1985  and  1984":  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3584.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  aimual  report  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund 
for  fiscal  year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3585.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Nationsil  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  export  potential  of  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion  components,  facilities, 
and  plantships:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3586.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  certain  actions 
taken  with  respect  to  Manila  International 
Airport;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3587.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Secretary's  20th  anniversary 
report  on  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-3S88.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Minerals  Management  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
overpayment  of  certain  offshore  oil  lease 
revenues:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3589.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
overi>ayment  of  certain  offshore  oU  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3590.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement. Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 
overpayment  of  certain  offshore  oil  lease 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3S91.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  EHrector  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement, Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refund  of 


overpayment  of  certain  offshore  oil  lease 
revenues:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3592.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Blan- 
agement.  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  refimd  of 
overpayment  of  certain  offshore  oil  lease 
revenues:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3593.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  im- 
plications of  raising  the  retirement  age  in 
the  next  century  on  individuals  who,  be- 
cause they  are  engaged  in  physically  de- 
manding employment  or  are  unable  to 
attend  their  working  careers  for  health  rea- 
sons, may  not  benefit  from  improvements  in 
longevity;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3S94.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Customs 
Service  in  enforcement  matters,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

EC-3S9S.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  and  unclassified  ver- 
sion of  a  report  on  US.  interim  restraint 
policy  and  on  representative  Soviet  and  UJS. 
forces  with  and  without  SALT  I  and  II;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3S96.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Review 
of  the  Use  of  General  Obligation  Bond  Pro- 
ceeds During  Fiscal  Year  1985";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-3597.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  'District  of 
Columbia  Statehood  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  Statehood  Commission";  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Affairs. 

EC-3598.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Benefits,  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
Texas,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
report  for  the  plan  year  ended  December  31, 
1985,  for  the  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Texas 
Pension  Plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3599.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3600.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ministration), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records  for  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3601.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-3602.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Immigration  Judge,  Executive  Office 
for  Immigration  Review,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  suspension  of  deportation  of 
certain  aliens  under  sections  244(aXl)  and 
244  (aK2)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3603.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 


ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pre- 
serve the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Policy  to  provide  protective  services  for  Jus- 
tices and  Court  personnel;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3604.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ekjucation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  regulations  for  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  an  Human  Resources. 

EC-3605.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Eklucation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  final  priorities  for  Educa- 
tional Media  Research,  Production.  Distri- 
bution, and  Training:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3606.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Eklucation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  final  priorities  for  rehabili- 
tation long-term  training— rehabilitation 
counselors;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3607  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursiumt 
to  law,  notice  of  final  priorities  for  experi- 
mental and  innovative  training:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3608  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  notice  of  final  priorities  for  rehabili- 
tation long-term  training  workshop  and  fa- 
cilities; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3609  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Education  (Special  Edu- 
cation and  Rehabilitative  Services),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Education  of  the  Deaf;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3610  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  status  of  handicapped  children  In 
Head  Start  Programs:  to  the  Commission  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-835.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolutioh  No.  72— 

"Whereas,  The  Legislature  has  declared 
telephone  service  to  be  a  modem  necessity 
of  life  in  California,  as  it  is  throughout  this 
country:  and 

"Whereas,  The  cost  of  telephone  service 
for  California  businesses  and  residents  is  a 
matter  of  particular  state  and  local  concern; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  attempted  to  usurp  the  tra- 
ditional ratemaking  authority  of  California 
and  the  other  states  by  prescribing  account- 
ing methods  and  rules  for  intrastate  tele- 
phone service  in  violation  of  the  letter, 
spirit,  and  intent  of  the  specific  delegation 
of  authority  to  the  states  made  by  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934;  and 

"Whereas,  This  usurpation  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  is  intended  to. 
and  will,  raise  local  telephone  rates  for  Cali- 
fornia businesses  and  residents,  as  well  as 
for  businesses  and  residents  in  other  states: 
and 
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"Whereas.  The  Public  UtUities  Commis- 
sion has  regulated  intrastate  telephone  serv- 
ice in  California  effectively  without  inter- 
ference from  the  federal  government;  and 

"Whereas,  The  preservation  of  the  power 
of  the  several  states  to  affect  rates  and 
practices  of  public  utilities.  Including  tele- 
phone corporations,  is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment of  the  federal  structure  of  the  United 
States,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  against 
the  depredations  of  federal  agencies;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"JUtolvtd  by  the  AstenMy  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  Jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  investigate  the  usurpation 
of  state  authority  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  necessary,  to 
preserve  state  authority  over  intrastate  tele- 
phone service  to  enable  the  states  to  protect 
the  interests  of  their  residents  and  ratepay- 
ers: and  be  it  further 

"itesoltied,  That  the  Legislature  hereby 
supports  the  position  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  before  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  and  in  the  federal  courts, 
that  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  does 
not  deprive  the  states  of  the  power  to  regu- 
late accounting  methods  and  other  details 
of  the  utility  regulation  process  that  direct- 
ly affect  local  telephone  rates;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Retolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  to  the  Chairp>er- 
son  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Trans- 
portation, and  Science  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Chairperson  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  to  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Tele- 
communications, Consumer  Protection,  and 
Finance  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission." 

POM-838.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Nevada  Commission  on  Nuclear  Projects  re- 
garding the  Department  of  Energy's  imple- 
mentation of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

POIi-837.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Unn  County,  Oregon  Board  of  Commission- 
ers relating  to  assurances  of  compliance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

FOM-838.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Washington.  D.C.  relating  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Rehn- 
Quist  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  Ifamas  (for  himself,  Mr.  S«>- 
aami  and  Mr.  Snrara): 

a  2734.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of  UUe 
5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  civil  serv- 
ice retiremmt  credit  for  service  performed 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  and  for 
other  purponc;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  Btbs  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sasskh 
and  Mr.  Gork): 
S.  Res.  463.  A  resolution  to  recognize  and 
honor  William  Smith  "Bill"  Monroe,  the 
father  of  bluegrass  music,  on  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday;  considered  and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILCS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

By   Mr.   Mathias   (for   himself, 
Mr.   Sahbaites,   and   Mr.   Ste- 
vens): 
S.  2734.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide civil  service  retirement  credit  for 
service  performed  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

RAILROAD  SBRVICC  RXTTRSltENT  CREDFT  ACT 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
today  introduce  legislation  which  will 
provide  retirement  credit  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
(CSRS)  for  certain  employees  covered 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  This 
bUl  provides  a  fair  resolution  to  an  in- 
equitable situation  involving  certain 
employees  who  worlted  for  the  rail- 
roads, and  later  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Since  1911,  the  Federal  Government 
has  employed  a  small  number  of  indi- 
viduals recruited  from  the  railroad  in- 
dustry to  implement  Government  pro- 
grams on  rail  transportation.  These 
experts,  all  highly  luiowledgable  in  the 
construction,  maintenance,  repair  and 
operation  of  railroads,  have  been  em- 
ployed in  five  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government— the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration,  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board.  In  creating 
these  agencies.  Congress  has  indicated 
that  they  should  look  to  the  railroads 
for  the  specialized  personnel  to  fill 
those  positions  that  demand  an  inti- 
mate understanding  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. Within  the  entire  Federal  serv- 
ice there  is  now  a  group  of  458  employ- 
ees who  fit  this  description. 

But  those  who  embark  on  this  dual 
career  face  a  serious  disadvantage  in 
their  retirement  years.  Ehiring  their 
railroad  service,  these  employees  con- 
tributed to  and  were  vested  in  the  rail- 
road retirement  system,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  Congress  to  ensure  that 
employees  on  our  Nation's  railroads 
would  be  amply  provided  for  in  their 
retirement  years.  When  these  experts 
were  recruited  into  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, however,  they  also  contribut- 
ed to  and  became  vested  in  the  CSRS. 
The  two  federally  established  retire- 
ment programs  required  substantially 


equal  contributions  and.  with  roughly 
equivalent  service,  one  could  reason- 
ably assume  that  benefits  at  retire- 
ment would  be  approximately  equal 
and  not  adversely  affected  by  the 
movement  from  the  railroad  industry 
into  Federal  employment.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  annuity  income  from 
railroad  retirement  and  civil  service  re- 
tirement combined  is  significantly  less 
than  had  all  of  the  work  been  covered 
continuously  under  either  of  the  two 
systems.  In  addition,  the  economic  in- 
equities are  now  compounded  by  the 
changes  to  windf aU  benefits  imder  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  anomalous 
situation  that  needs  immediate  atten- 
tion. Just  as  railroad  retirement  is 
portable  between  railroad  jobs,  and 
civil  service  retirement  portable  be- 
tween civil  service  Jobs,  railroad  retire- 
ment should  be  portable  to  the  civil 
service  in  this  limited  situation.  It  does 
not  benefit  the  Federal  Government 
to  maintain  a  situation  in  which  there 
is  an  adverse  effect  for  having  left  the 
railroad  to  accept  Federal  employ- 
ment. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  rec- 
tify a  situation  that,  while  inadvert- 
ent, is  no  less  distressing  to  the  em- 
ployees involved.  Those  covered  by 
this  bill  constitute  a  finite  number, 
and  all  were  hired  prior  to  January  1, 
1984.  More  equitable  treatment  will  be 
achieved  if  service  years  in  the  rail- 
road industry  are  made  portable  to  an 
employee  who  is  vested  in  the  civil 
service  retirement  program.  The  bill  I 
propose  would  create  such  equitable 
treatment. 

The  number  of  persons  who  will  be 
affected  by  this  legislation  is  relatively 
small,  and  the  cost,  in  comparison 
with  the  benefit  to  these  employees, 
will  be  negligible.  Therefore,  I  join 
those  who  introduce  this  legislation 
today  with  me  in  urging  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  much  needed  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2734 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Railroad 
Service  Retirement  Credit  Act  of  1985". 

SEC  2.  SERVICE  CREDIT  COMPUTATION. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  8332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (14); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (15)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (IS)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
first  becomes  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Transportation,    the    Interstate 


Commerce  Commission,  the  National  Media- 
tion Board,  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  or  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  on  or  before  December  31,  1983,  serv- 
ice performed  on  or  after  December  31, 
1935,  as  an  employee  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937, 
or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  (45 
U.S.C.  231  et  seq.),  if  such  employee— 

"(A)  acquires  5  years  or  more  of  creditable 
civilian  service  (other  than  service  per- 
formed on  or  after  December  31,  1935,  as  an 
employee  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such 
Railroad  Retirement  Acts);  and 

"(B)  makes  a  deposit  to  the  Fund  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  amoimt 
which  would  be  required  under  section 
8334(c)  of  this  title,  but  for  section 
8334(g)(7)  of  this  title,  over  the  total 
amount  contributed  by  such  employee 
under  such  Railroad  Retirement  Acts.". 
SEC.  3.  DEPOsrrs. 

Section  8334(g)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

"(7)  service  creditable  under  paragraph 
(16)  of  section  8332  (b)  of  this  title,  except 
to  the  extent  provided  in  subparagraph  (B) 
of  such  paragraph.". 

SEC  4.  INEUGIBIUTY  FOR  ANNUrTY  UNDER  RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  ACf  OF  1*74. 

Section  2  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974  (45  U.S.C.  231a)  is  amended  by 
swlding  at  the  end  of  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)  An  individual  who  is  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  not  eligible  to 
receive  an  annuity  under  this  section  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  service.".* 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague  Sena- 
tor Mathias  in  introducing  the  "Rail- 
road Service  Retirement  (Credit  Act  of 
1986".  Mr.  President,  a  small  group  of 
individuals  who  left  the  private  rail- 
road industry  have  contributed  years 
of  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
to  guarantee  the  safe  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  America's  rail  service. 
During  the  early  1900's  Congress 
deemed  it  was  in  the  public  interest  to 
provide  imiformity  in  the  rules  and 
regiilations  relating  to  rail  operations 
and  safety  and  decided  that  the  Feder- 
al Government,  not  the  rail  carrier, 
should  have  that  responsibility.  Rail- 
road safety  rules  and  regulations  were 
enacted  and  over  the  course  of  time 
five  agencies:  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  [ICC],  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  [FRA],  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
[NTSB],  the  National  Mediation 
Board  [NMB],  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  [RRB]  were  estab- 
lished to  enforce  and  approve  any 
future  changes  in  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. In  order  to  ensure  that  the 
agencies  hired  competent  personnel 
with  the  necessary  technical  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  to  carry  out  their 
goals,  the  Congress  directed  the  five 


agencies  to  recruit  only  those  individ- 
ual with  expertise  in  railroad  construc- 
tion, repairs,  operation,  testing,  and 
inspection.  It  was  within  the  rail  in- 
dustry that  the  expertise  and  techni- 
cal experience  were  found,  thus  many 
railroad  employees  were  encouraged  to 
Join  the  Federal  service.  The  expert 
luiowledge  of  former  railroad  employ- 
ees has  been  vital  to  the  Government's 
supervision  of  our  rail  service,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  objectives  of  the 
five  oversite  agencies  may  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  such  capa- 
ble and  experienced  personnel. 

Ironically  the  dedicated  civil  serv- 
ants who  have  played  a  crucial  role  in 
overseeing  the  safe  operation  of  our 
rail  service,  unknowingly  made  an 
enormous  sacrifice  when  they  chose  to 
leave  the  private  railroad  industry  to 
Join  public  service.  Under  current  law 
these  employees  are  unable  to  com- 
bine their  service  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  System  with  their  service 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
system  and  subsequently  their  basic 
annuity  will  be  less  than  the  armuity 
they  would  receive  had  they  worked 
exclusively  with  either  the  railroad  in- 
dustry or  the  Civil  Service.  To  remedy 
this  situtation  our  bill  wiU  allow  the 
employees  of  the  ICC,  FRA,  NTSB, 
NMB,  and  the  RRB,  to  combine  their 
years  of  service  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  their  years  of  railroad  serv- 
ice for  pension  computation  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  would  correct  an  injustice  to  the 
individuals  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  safety  of  our  rail  trans- 
portation, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

AlfXHSlIXIlT  HO.  3610 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inodye],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
NtcKLEs]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  2610  proposed  to  S. 
2638,  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  to  prescribe 
military  personnel  levels  for  such  De- 
partment for  fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise 
and  improve  military  compensation 
programs,  to  improve  defense  procure- 
ment procedures,  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations  for  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  463— REC- 
OGNIZING WILLIAM  SMITH 
"BILL"  MONROE  ON  HIS  SEV- 
ENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sasssr. 
and  Mr.  Gore)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Rb.  463 

Whereas  September  13.  1986,  Is  the  seven- 
ty-fifth birthday  of  the  father  of  bluegrass 
music,  William  Smith  "Bill"  Monroe; 

Whereas  Mr.  Monroe  has  been  an  innova- 
tor, creator,  shaper,  performer,  and  promot- 
er of  a  genre  in  music  which  was  developed 
in  a  particular  region  of  the  United  States, 
the  upper  South; 

Whereas  Mr.  Monroe's  music  is  national 
in  scope,  is  a  part  of  American  culture,  and 
is  now  being  shared  internationally; 

Whereas  since  1938,  Mr.  Monroe  and  his 
"Blue  Grass  Boys '.  a  band  that  has  served 
as  a  training  ground  for  most  of  the  leading 
musicians  in  bluegrass  music,  have  provided 
entertainment  and  sustenance  to  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life; 

Whereas  Mr.  Monroe  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Die  Opry  since  1939,  a 
member  of  the  Country  Music  Hall  of  Fame 
since  1969.  and  his  gone  from  pioneer  to  pa- 
triarch of  this  popular  and  important  style 
of  American  music;  and 

Whereas  as  a  musician,  showman,  compos- 
er, and  teacher,  Mr.  Monroe  has  become  a 
cultural  figure  and  force  of  signal  impor- 
tance in  our  time:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
recognizes  and  honors  William  Smith  "Bill" 
Monroe  for  his  many  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican culture  and  music,  and  his  many  years 
of  helping  the  American  people  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  extends  its  best  wishes  to 
"BiU"  Monroe  on  the  occasion  of  his  seven- 
ty-fifth birthday. 

Sk.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  au- 
thorized to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  William  Smith  "Bill"  Monroe. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTBilENT  OF  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1987 


MELCHER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2672 

Mr.  MELCHER  proposed  two 
amendments  to  the  bill  [S.  2638]  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  to  prescribe  military  person- 
nel levels  for  such  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1987,  to  revise  and  improve 
military  compensation  programs,  to 
improve  defense  procurement  proce- 
dures, to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  Installations  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  national  security  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  229,  between  lines  14  and  15,  add 
the  following  new  section: 
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•SBC    .  RBQUnSlISNT  FOR  RErVRN  OF  UNOBU- 
GATtD  nmOS  TO  THE  TREASURY 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  or  of  this  Act,  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations is  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  twenty  (20)  percent  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  remain  unobligated  as  of 
September  30.  1986.  Twenty  percent  of  any 
funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  remain  unobli- 
gated as  of  September  30,  1986,  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act" 


partment  of  Defense  (A)  which  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  clauses  (A)  through  <F)  of  sec- 
tion 2306<hKl)  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  and  (B)  under  which  production  of 
fully  configured  end  Items  is  planned  for  a 
period  exceeding  3  fiscal  years. 


SIMON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2673 

Mr.  SIMON  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  78.  line  17.  strike  out  "(100"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$250". 

On  page  80.  line  5.  strike  out  "$7,300,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$18,300,000". 


CHILES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2674 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bknt- 
SEM,  Bir.  Bradley,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr. 
Glenn,  and  Mr.  Riegle)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  186,  between  lines  9  and  10, 
insert  the  following: 

SEC  to.  GOALS  FOR  INCREASED  USE  OF  MUL- 
TIYEAR  CONTRACTING  AUTHORTTY  IN 
FISCAL  YEAR  IMg 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  take  appropriate  actions  to 
ensure  that  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
creases the  use  of  multiyear  contracting  au- 
thority in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(b)  MtJLTiYEAR  PRocmmmfT  Goal.— The 
total  amount  obligated  under  multiyear  con- 
tracts (authorized  by  section  230(h)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code)  for  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  programs  eligible  for 
multiyear  contracting  during  fiscal  year 
1988  should  be  an  amount  that  is  not  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  obligational  au- 
thority used  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(or  procurement  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment during  such  fiscal  year. 

(c)  AFPORTioififKHT  OF  GoAL.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  specify  the  percentage 
of  obligational  authority  of  each  military 
department  and  Defense  Agency  that  is  to 
be  used  for  multiyear  contracts  to  achieve 
the  goal  prescribed  in  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Basklinx  Report.- Not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1987,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  written 
report  which  contains  (Da  list  of  all  pro- 
curement programs  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  E)efense  SAR  procurement 
programs  eligible  for  multiyear  contracting. 
(2)  the  Secretary's  assessment  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  the  multiyear  pro- 
curement goal  prescribed  in  subsection  (b), 
and  (3)  whether  the  Secretary  expects  to 
achieve  the  goal  prescribed  in  subsection  (b) 
for  fiscal  year  1988  and,  if  the  Secretary 
does  not  ezi>ect  to  achieve  such  goal,  the 
reasons  why  such  goal  wUl  not  be  achieved. 

(e)  DarmiTioiis.- As  used  In  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "SAR"  means  Selected  Ac- 
quisition Report  as  defined  in  section 
139a(bKl)  of  tlUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "Defense  procurement  pro- 
gram eligible  for  multiyear  contracting" 
means  a  procurement  program  of  the  De- 


MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2675 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  United  States  Government 
shall  not  expend  any  funds  to  subsidize  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  goods  or  services  to  a 
Communist  government  or  subdivision 
thereof. 


LEVIN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2676 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Chatee, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra. 

as  follows: 

On  page  19,  line  19,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 
(f)  Compliance  With  the  ABM  Treaty.— 

(1)  The  Congress  finds— 

(a)  that  the  F>resident's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces  declared  in  its  report  to  the 
President,  dated  March  21,  1984,  that  "One 
of  the  most  successful  arms  control  agree- 
ments is  the  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile  Treaty  of 
1972":  and 

(b)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  stated 
that  the  "ABM  Treaty  requires  consulta- 
tions, and  the  President  has  explicitly  recog- 
nized that  any  ABM-related  deployments 
arising  from  research  into  ballistic  missile 
defenses  would  be  a  matter  for  consulta- 
tions and  negotiation  between  the  Parties"; 

(c)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  declared  on 
October  14,  1985,  that  "our  research  pro- 
gram has  been  structured  and,  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  reaffirmed,  will  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  a  restrictive  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty's  obligations": 

(d)  that  the  President  has  determined 
that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty:  and 

(e)  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  therefore 
erodes  the  Integrity  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
Is  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 

(2)  The  Congress  therefore  declares— 

(a)  that  it  fully  supports  the  declared 
policy  of  the  President  that  a  principal  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  In  negotations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear  and  space 
arms  is  to  reverse  the  erosion  of  the  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  UmlUtlon  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Sys- 
tems, signed  on  May  26. 1972:  and 

(b)  that  action  by  the  Congress  in  approv- 
ing funds  in  this  Act  for  research  In  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  does  not  ex- 
press or  imply  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
abrogate,  violate,  or  otherwise  erode  such 
treaty,  and  does  not  express  or  imply  any 
determination  or  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  de- 
velop, test,  or  deploy  ballistic  missile  strate- 
gic defense  weaponry  that  would  contravene 
such  treaty. 


NUNN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2677 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thuh- 
mond.  Mr.  Byro.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens. Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr. 
EzoN,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 
Graicm.  Mr.  Matttngly,  Mr.  Abdnor, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Chatee, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 
Cochran.   Mrs.   Kassebaum,   Mr.   Do- 

MENICI,    Mr.    DUBENBERGER.    Mr.    LEVIN, 

Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
RuDMAN.  Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  iNOtTYE.  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Specter, 
and  Mr.  Simpson)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.2638.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following 
new  division: 

DIVISION  E— BARRY  GOLDWATER 
SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXCELLENCE  IN 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

This  division  may  be  cited  as  the  "Barry 
(jroldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Act". 

sec.  sill,  statement  of  purposes 
The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  has  served 
his  country  for  56  years  as  a  soldier  and 
statesman,  including  service  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  a  period  of  30  years; 

(2)  Senator  Goldwater  has  a  distinguished 
record  as  Chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate:  and 

(3)  Senator  (Goldwater  has  long  main- 
tained a  special  Interest  in  the  education  of 
America's  youth,  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  mathematics;  and 

(4)  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  leadership,  courage,  and  vision  of 
Senator  Goldwater  to  establish  in  his  name 
a  scholarship  program  to  foster  and  encour- 
age excellence  in  science  and  mathematics. 

SEC.  SIM.  DEFINmONS 

In  this  division: 

(1)  The  term  "Foundation"  means  the 
Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excel- 
lence in  Education  Foundation  established 
under  section  5103(a). 

(2)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholar- 
ship and  Excellence  In  Education  Founda- 
tion established  under  section  5103(b). 

(3)  The  term  "fund"  means  the  Barry 
Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Fund  provided  for  under  section 
5108. 

(4)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  any  such  Institution  as  defined 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  and.  consid- 
ered as  a  single  entity.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territo- 
ries of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas. 

(6)  The  term  "eligible  person"  means  a  cit- 
izen or  national  of  the  United  States  or  a 
permanent  resident  alien  of  the  United 
SUtes. 


SEC  BIN.  E8TABU8HMENT  OF  THE  BARRY  GOLD- 
WATER  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  EXCEL- 
LENCE IN  EDUCATION  FOUNDATION 

(a)  There  is  established,  as  an  Independ- 
ent establishment  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  Govertunent,  the  Barry 
Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Excellence  in 
Education  Foundation. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
13  members,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Two  members  from  the  Senate,  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  majority  leader  and  one  ap- 
pointed by  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

(2)  Two  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  and  one  appointed  by  the  minority 
leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Eight  members,  not  more  than  four  of 
whom  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representa- 
tive of  the  aerospace  industry  and  at  least 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  representative  of  a 
private  foundation  concerned  with  aero- 
space education. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Education,  or  his  des- 
ignee, who  shall  serve  ex  officio  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  but  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  serve  as  chairman. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  six  years,  except  that  (1) 
the  members  first  taking  office  shall  serve 
as  designated  by  the  President,  four  for 
terms  of  two  years,  five  for  terms  of  four 
years,  and  four  for  terms  of  six  years,  and 
(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
and  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  appointment  for  that  vacan- 
cy was  made. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  pay,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

SEC  S1(H.  BARRY  (MLDWATER  SCHOLARSHIP  AND 
EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  AWARDS 

(a)(1)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to 
award  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  eligi- 
ble persons  for  study  in  the  fields  of  science 
and  mathematics.  Such  scholarships  and 
fellowships  shall  be  awarded  to  persons  as 
provided  in  this  division  who  meet  the  mini- 
mum criteria  established  by  the  Founda- 
tion. 

(2)  Scholarships  shall  be  awarded  to  out- 
standing undergraduate  students  who 
intend  to  pursue  careers  in  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences. 

(3)  Fellowships  shaU  be  awtirded  to  out- 
standing graduate  students  who  Intend  to 
pursue  advanced  degrees  in  mathematics 
and  the  natural  sciences. 

(4)  The  Foundation  shall  also  award 
scholarships  to  eligible  persons  selected  on 
the  basis  of  nationwide  competitions. 

(b)  Recipients  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships under  this  division  shall  be  luiown  as 
"Barry  Goldwater  Scholar." 

(c)(1)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
award  honoraria  to  outstanding  educators, 
teachers,  and  persons  who  have  volunteered 
to  assist  in  secondary  schools  who  have 
made  significant  contributions  to  improve 
the  quality  of  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  sciences  in  the  secondary  school  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  To  two  such  persons  selected  at  large 
from  each  State. 


(B)  To  one  such  person  selected  from  each 
county  in  each  State. 

(2)  The  Board  shall  establish  a  schedule 
of  honoraria  to  be  awarded  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(3)  The  Board  shall  adopt  regulations 
which  provide  that  persons  affUiated  with 
secondary  schools  on  military  reservations 
and  with  the  dependent  overseas  school 
system  shall  be  appropriately  represented 
among  those  persons  who  receive  awards 
under  this  division. 

SEC.  SIOS.  STIPENDS 

Each  person  awarded  a  scholarship  or  fel- 
lowship under  this  division  shall  receive  a 
stipend  which  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  to 
such  person  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  room 
and  board,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Board. 

SEC  5107.  SCHOLARSHIP  CX)NDrnON8 

(a)  A  person  awarded  a  scholarship  under 
this  division  may  receive  payments  author- 
ized under  this  division  only  during  such  pe- 
riods as  the  Foundation  finds  that  the 
person  is  maintaining  satisfactory  proficien- 
cy and  devoting  full  time  to  study  or  re- 
search and  is  not  engaging  in  gainful  em- 
ployment other  than  employment  approved 
by  the  Foundation  pursuant  to  regulations 
of  the  Board. 

(b)  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire reports  containing  such  information 
in  such  form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  times  as 
the  Foundation  determines  to  be  necessary 
from  any  person  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  division.  Such  reports  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  from  an  appro- 
priate official  at  the  institution  of  higher 
education,  approved  by  the  Foundation, 
stating  that  such  person  Is  making  satisfac- 
tory progress  In,  and  is  devoting  essentially 
full  time  to  study  or  research,  except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  subsection  (a). 

SEC  SHM.  BARRY  GOLDWATER  SCHOLARSHIP  AND 
EXCELLENCE  IN  EDUCATION  FUND 

(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  Barry  Goldwater  Scholarship  and  Ex- 
cellence in  Education  Fund.  The  fund  shall 
consist  of  amounts  appropriated  to  it  pursu- 
ant to  section  5112. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  invest  in  full  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  fund.  Such  Investments 
may  be  made  only  In  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  in  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States.  For  such  purpose, 
such  obligations  may  be  acquired  (1)  on 
original  issue  at  the  Issue  price,  or  (2)  by 
purchase  of  outstanding  obligations  at  the 
market  place.  The  purposes  for  which  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  may  be  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are 
hereby  extended  to  authorize  the  issuance 
at  par  of  special  obligations  exclusively  to 
the  fund.  Such  special  obligations  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate 
of  interest,  computed  as  to  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
such  issue,  borne  by  all  marketable  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt, 
except  that  where  such  average  rate  is  not  a 
multiple  of  Vi  of  1  percent,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est of  such  special  obligations  shall  be  the 
multiple  of  Vi  of  one  percent  next  lower 
than  such  average  rate.  Such  special  obliga- 
tions shall  be  issued  only  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  purchases  of  other  in- 
terest-bearing obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 


States  or  original  issue  or  at  the  market 
price,  is  not  In  the  public  interest. 

(c)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  fund 
(except  special  obligations  issued  exclusively 
to  the  fimd)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  market  price,  and  such  special  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemed  at  i>ar  plus  accrued 
Interest. 

(d)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  in  the  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  a  part  of  the  fund. 

SEC  5109.  EXPENDITURES  FROM  THE  FUND 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  to  the  foundation  from  the 
Interest  and  earnings  of  the  fund  such  sums 
as  the  Board  determines  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  enable  the  Foundation  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  division. 

(b)  The  activities  of  the  Foundation  under 
this  division  may  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  under  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  and  files  and  all  other 
papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
in  use  by  the  Foundation  pertaining  to  such 
activities  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit. 

SEC  5110.  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

(a)  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Foundation  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board.  The  Executive  Secretary  shall 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Foun- 
dation and  shall  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Foundation  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Board.  The  Executive 
Secretary  shall  carry  out  such  other  func- 
tions consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
division  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
specified  for  employees  in  grade  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

SEC  sill.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

(a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  division,  the  Foundation  is  authorized 
to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  division,  except 
that  in  no  case  may  an  employee  other  than 
the  Executive  Secretary  be  compensated  at 
a  rate  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  provided 
for  employees  in  grade  GS-15  of  the  CJener- 
al  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  are 
necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18 
under  section  5332  of  such  title; 

(3)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  consid- 
ers necessary  governing  the  manner  in 
which  its  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(4)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  it  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation,  and  to 
use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions; 

(5)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  noncompensated  personnel  and  for 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem,  as  au- 
thorized by  secUon  5703  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code; 
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(6)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments, or  make  grants,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  division,  and  enter  Into  such 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  or  make 
such  grants,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  with- 
out performance  or  other  bonds  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  \3S.C.  5); 

(7)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  considers  neces- 
sary under  this  division  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  section  3334  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code: 

(8)  rent  office  space  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

(9)  make  other  necessary  expenditures, 
(b)  The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  the 

President  and  to  Congress  an  annual  report 
of  its  operations  under  this  division. 

SEC  SnZ.  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  E>ef  ense  $40,000,000  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Treasury  for  the  fund. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2678 

til.  BTRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

PROHIBmOR  AGAINST  USHfG  FUHDS  AUTHOR- 
IZED FOR  THZ  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  BOMBER 
AND  THE  ADVANCED  CRUISE  MISSILE  PROGRAMS 
POR  ANT  OTHER  PURPOSE;  AND  LIMITATION  OP 
THE  B-IB  BOMBER  FLEET  TO  100  AIRCRAFT 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  capabilities  inherent  in  the  tech- 
nologies associated  with  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Bomber  and  the  Advanced  Cruise 
Missile  program  are  a  critical  national  secu- 
rity asset  for  maintaining  an  adequate  and 
credible  deterrent  posture; 

(2)  such  technologies  and  programs 
should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  feasible  In 
order  to  produce  and  deploy  advanced  sys- 
tems which  will  complicate  the  military 
planning  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  as  a  conse- 
quence enhance  the  deterrant  posture  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

(3)  such  technologies  and  programs 
should  be  funded  at  the  levels  authorized  in 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  all  the  funds  appropriated  for  such 
prognuns  should  be  fully  used  for  such  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
this  Act  to  carry  out  the  Advanced  Technol- 
ogy Bomber  program  or  the  Advanced 
Cruise  Missile  program  may  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 

(c)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  pro- 
curement or  any  other  purpose  related  to  B- 
IB  bombers  beyond  the  100  such  bombers 
previously  authorized. 


GLENN  (AND  M(Kn.URE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2679 

Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McKTlurc)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  2678  proposed  by  Mr. 
Btbo  to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Strike  out  subsection  (c)  of  the  amend- 
ment and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


(c)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  assembly  or  intergratlon  of 
more  than  100  B-IB  aircraft. 

(d)  The  Defense  Science  Board  shall  con- 
duct a  study  to  determine  the  most  oper- 
ational and  cost-effective  mix  of  strategic 
bombers  consistent  with  national  security 
objectives.  The  study  is  to  be  completed  by 
February  1.  1987.  and  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  2680 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  2638.  supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

SEC.      .  IMPORTS  THAT  THREATEN  NATIONAL  SE- 

cuRmr. 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  ( 19 
U.S.C.  1862)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Upon  request"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Upon  request".    . 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce.". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  Commerce". 

(4)  by  striking  out  "within  one  year  after 
receiving  an  application  from  an  interested 
party  or  otherwise  beginning"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "by  no  later  than  the  date 
that  is  6  months  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  receives  a  request  for  an  investi- 
gation under  this  section  or  on  which  the  in- 
vestigation otherwise  begins",  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2KA)  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  any  in- 
vestigation initiated  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  imports  of  an  article.  Upon 
receiving  such  notice,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  conduct  a  separate  defense  needs 
assessment  with  resp)ect  to  such  article. 

"(B)  By  no  later  than  the  date  that  is  3 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  investi- 
gation under  pairagraph  (1 )  of  imports  of  an 
article  is  Initiated,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  complete  the  defense  needs  assessment 
conducted  under  subparagraph  (A)  with  re- 
spect to  such  article  and  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  report  on  the  assessment.  Such 
report  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  President  with  (and  be  considered  a 
part  of)  the  report  that  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  President  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ). 

'(3KA)  The  report  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (1)  shall  include  a 
written  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense expressing  concurrence  or  disagree- 
ment with  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  contained  in  such 
report  and  the  reasons  for  such  concurrence 
or  disagreement. 

"(B)  The  report  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (1),  or  any  portion  of 
such  report  (including  the  report  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  para- 
graph (2)(B)),  may  be  classified  only  If 
public  disclosure  of  such  report,  or  of  such 
portion  of  such  report,  would  clearly  be  det- 
rimental to  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(C)  Any  portion  of  the  report  submitted 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  which— 

"(1)  is  not  classified  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (B),  and 

"(il)  Is  not  proprietary  Information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (SKA), 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 


"(4KA)  The  President  shall  take  action,  or 
refuse  to  take  action,  under  paragraph  (1) 
with  respect  to  any  report  submitted  under 
paragraph  (1)  by  no  later  than  the  date  that 
is  90  days  after  the  date  on  which  such 
report  is  submitted  to  the  President. 

"(B)  The  President  shall  make  a  written 
sUtement  of  the  reasons  why  the  President 
has  decided  to  take  action,  or  refused  to 
take  action,  under  paragraph  (1)  with  re- 
spect to  each  report  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  paragraph  (1).  Such  sUtement 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(5)(A)  Proprietary  information  which  is 
provided  by  a  person  who  has  made  a  writ- 
ten request  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  such  proprietary  infor- 
mation not  be  disclosed  to  the  public— 

"(1)  shall  only  be  disclosed  to  (hose  per- 
sons who  are  directly  involved— 

"(I)  in  investigations  conducted  under  this 
section,  or 

"(II)  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and 

"(11)  shall  not  be  disclosed  in  any  sUte- 
ment or  report  which  is  required  to  be  pub- 
lished under  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  that— 

"(i)  ensure  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraph  (A),  and 

"(11)  impose  sanctions  against  any  person 
who  violates  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(A).". 

(b)  Clarifying  Amendment.— Subsection 
(d)  of  section  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  UJS.C.  1862)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "in  the  Federal  Register"  after 
"published". 


KASTEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2681 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Riegle) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
2638,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  strike  out  lines  1  through  8, 
and  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(4)  Funds  may  not  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  procurement  of  a  lead  mine- 
sweeper hunter  ship  or  a  partially  outfitted 
hull  of  a  minesweeper  hunter  ship  from  a 
foreign  country  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  has  certified  to  the  Congress  in  writ- 
ing (A)  that  purchase  of  up  to  two  foreign 
buUt  ships  responds  to  an  urgent  national 
security  requirement:  (B)  that  no  United 
SUtes  shipbuilder  has  demonstrated  the  ca- 
pability, or  that  no  shipbuilder  can  demon- 
strate the  ability  to  acquire  that  capability 
to  meet  that  requirement  in  a  timely  fash- 


GOLDWATER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2682 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  2638,  supra, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  amendment  No.  2620  as 
adopted,  add  the  following  new  section: 

"On  page  268.  line  9.  strike 
"$2,148,689,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,149,749,000". 

In  amendment  No.  2633  as  adopted,  on 
page  1.  line  6.  strike  "$8,866,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$8,370,800,000". 

In  amendment  No.  2633  as  adopted,  on 
page  2,  line  2.  strike  "$15,334,573,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$14,908,873,000". 


In  amendment  No.  2633  as  adopted,  on 
page  2.  line  4.  strike  "$19,687,171,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$19,304,871,000". 

In  amendment  No.  2638  as  adopted  begin- 
ning on  page  1,  line  9,  strike  all  through 
page  3,  line  15. 

In  amendment  No.  2657  as  adopted  on 
page  3,  line  6,  strike  the  period  and  Insert  ", 
and  those  provisions  contained  in  amend- 
menU  numbered  2597,  2641.  2645,  2654,  and 
2655.". 


STEVEN80N-WYDLER 
TECHNOLOGY  INNOVATION  ACT 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  2883 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Gorton) 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  3773)  to  amend  the  Stevenson- 
Wydler  Technology  Innovation  Act  of 
1980  to  promote  technology  transfer 
by  authorizing  Government-operated 
laboratories  to  enter  into  cooperative 
research  agreements  and  by  establish- 
ing a  Federal  Laboratory  Consortium 
for  Technology  Transfer  within  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  line  15,  insert  "personnel," 
immediately  after  "funds,". 

On  page  33,  line  16,  insert  "personnel," 
immediately  after  "provide". 

On  page  33,  line  22,  insert  the  following 
immediately  before  the  semi-colon:  ",  and 
subject  to  reservation  by  the  Government  of 
a  nonexclusive,  nontransferrable,  irrevoca- 
ble, paid  up  license  to  practice  or  have  prac- 
ticed the  Invention  throughout  the  world  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Government". 

On  page  34,  line  2,  insert  the  following  im- 
mediately before  the  semi-colon:  ".  and  sub- 
ject to  reservation  by  the  Government  of  a 
nonexclusive,  nontransferrable.  Irrevocable, 
paid  up  license  to  practice  or  have  practiced 
the  invention  throughout  the  world  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Government". 

On  page  34.  lines  11-12.  strike  "agree- 
ment" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "arrange- 
ment". 

On  page  34.  line  15,  insert  ",  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement"  immediately  after  "re- 
sources". 

On  page  36,  line  9,  strike  "this  section" 
and  insert  in  lieu  therof  "section  12". 

On  page  39,  line  9,  strike  "may"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 


DOLE  AND  ROCKEFELLER 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2684 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Dole  and 
Mr.  RocKETELLER)  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3773), 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  2,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  34,  insert  between  lines  2  and  3 
the  following: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  any  industrial  organi- 
zation or  other  person  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  foreign  company  or  government,  take 
into  consideration  whether  or  not  such  for- 
eign government  permits  United  SUtes 
agencies,  organizations  or  other  persons  to 
enter  Into  cooperative  research  and  develop- 
ment arrangements  and  licensing  agree- 
ments. 

On  page  34.  line  3,  strike  out  "(D)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(E)". 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  2685 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  DoiiEinci) 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3773),  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  line  16,  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  therof  "(3)";  on  page  29,  line  24, 
strike  "(3)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)"; 
on  page  30,  line  1,  strike  "(4)"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(5)";  on  page  30,  line  6,  strike 
"(5)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)";  on 
page  30.  line  16.  strike  "(6)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(7)";  and  page  29,  insert  the 
following  Immediately  after  line  15: 

"(2KA)  The  Consortium  shall  not  engage 
In  the  direct  transfer  of  technology,  but 
shall  furnish  information  and  respond  to  re- 
quests for  technical  assistance  only  in  the 
manner  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  (C). 

"(B)  Each  Federal  laboratory  or  agency 
shall  transfer  technology  directly  to  users 
or  represenUtives  of  users,  and  shall  not 
transfer  technology  directly  to  the  Consorti- 
um. Each  Federal  laboratory  shall  conduct 
any  transfer  of  technology  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practices  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  agency  which  owns,  leases,  or  other- 
wise uses  such  P'ederal  laboratory." 

On  page  30.  line  17,  strike  "0.005"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "0.0025". 

On  page  31,  line  11,  strike  "appropriate.'." 
and  inset  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "ap- 
propriate. 

"(8>(A)  The  Consortium  shall  use  10  per- 
cent of  the  fimds  provided  in  paragraph  (7) 
to  esUbllsh  demonstration  projects  in  tech- 
nology transfer.  To  carry  out  such  projects, 
the  Consortium  may  make  grants  or  awards 
to,  or  enter  into  agreements  with,  nonprofit 
SUte,  local  or  private  organizations  or  enti- 
ties who  primary  purposes  are  to  faciliUte 
cooperative  research  between  the  Federal 
laboratories  and  organizations  not  associat- 
ed with  the  Federal  laboratories,  to  transfer 
technology  from  the  Federal  laboratories, 
and  to  advance  SUte  and  local  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

(B)  The  demonstration  projects  esUb- 
lished  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  serve 
as  model  programs.  Such  projects  shall  be 
designed  to  develop  programs  and  me<;ha- 
nisms  for  technology  transfer  from  the  Fed- 
eral laboratories  which  may  be  utilized  by 
the  SUtes  and  which  wUl  enhance  Federal, 
SUte  and  local  programs  for  the  transfer  of 
technology. 

"(C)  Application  for  such  granU,  awards 
or  agreements  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
conUin  such  information  as  the  Consortium 
sliall  specify. 

"(D)  Any  person  who  receives  or  utilizes 
any  proceeds  of  a  grant  or  award  made,  or 
agreement  entered  into,  under  this  ptara- 
graph  shidl  keep  such  records  as  the  Con- 
sortium shall  determine  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  faciliUte  effective  audit  and 
evaluation,  including  records  which  fully 
disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  of  such 
proceeds  and  the  total  cost  of  the  project  in 
connection  with  which  such  proceeds  were 
used.". 


PELL  AMENDMENT  NO.  2686 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Pell)  submitted 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3773), 
supra,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
(e)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2(10)  of 
such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  3701(10))  is  amended  by 
inserting  ".  which  include  inventions,  com- 
puter software,  and  training  technologies," 
immediately  after  "developments". 


(f)  Section  3(3)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3702(3))  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  including 
inventions,  software,  and  training  technol- 
ogies," immediately  after  "technology". 

On  page  43,  line  5,  strike  "invention.'." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "in- 
vention." 

"(11)  "Training  technology'  means  com- 
puter software  and  related  materials  which 
are  developed  by  a  Federal  agency  to  train 
employees  of  such  agency,  and  includes  soft- 
ware for  computer-based  instructional  sys- 
tems and  for  interactive  video  disc  sys- 
tems.'.". 

On  page  26,  Insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  12: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  ",  includ- 
ing software  and  training  technologies,"  im- 
mediately after  "technologies"; 

On  page  26,  line  13,  strike  "(2)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof 

"(3)";  on  line  14,  strike  "(3)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(4)";  on  line  16,  strike  "(4)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(5)";  on  page  27, 
line  1,  strike  "(5)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(6)";  and  on  line  3,  strike  "(6)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(7)". 

On  page  32,  line  12,  strike  "reporte.'."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "re- 
porte." 

"(3)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Technology 
Transfer  Act  of  1986.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a 
report  regarding- 

"(A)  any  copyright  provisions  or  legal  or 
other  barriers  which  restrict  or  limit  the 
transfer  of  federally  funded  computer  soft- 
ware to  the  private  sector  and  to  SUte  and 
local  govemmente,  and  agencies  of  such 
SUte  and  local  governments;  and 

"(B)  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  compiling 
and  maintaining  a  current  and  comprehen- 
sive inventory  of  all  federally  fimded  train- 
ing software,'.". 


LEAHY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2687 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Leaht)  submit- 
ted an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3773),  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  41,  strike  lines  12  through  14  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(5)  Section  S(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
3704(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "the  Director"  each  place  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Assistant  Secretary"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (9)  and  (10),  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (6)  the  following: 

"(7)  encourage  and  assist  the  creation  of 
centers  and  other  joint  initiatives  by  SUte 
or  local  govemmente,  regional  organiza- 
tions, private  businesses,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  nonprofit  organizations, 
or  Federal  laboratories  to  encourage  tech- 
nology transfer,  to  stimulate  innovation, 
and  to  promote  an  appropriate  climate  for 
investment  in  technology-related  industries; 

"(8)  propose  and  encourage  cooperative 
research  among  the  Federal  laboratories. 
SUte  or  local  govemmente,  regional  organi- 
zations, colleges  or  universities,  nonprofit 
organizations,  or  private  industry  to  pro- 
mote the  common  use  of  resources,  to  im- 
prove training  programs  and  curricula,  to 
stimulate  interest  in  high  technology  ca- 
reers, and  to  encourage  the  effective  dis- 
semination of  technology  skills  with  the 
wider  community;". 
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On  pa«e  29,  line  11.  strike  "and",  on  line 
IS,  strike  the  period  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and":  and  insert  immediately  after  line 
15  the  following: 

"(I)  when  requested,  assist  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, businesses,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. State  of  local  governments,  or  region- 
al organizations  to  establish  cooperative 
programs  to  stimulate  research  and  to  en- 
courage technology  transfer  in  such  areas  as 
technology  program  development,  curricu- 
lum design,  long-term  research  planning, 
personnel  needs  projections,  and  productivi- 
ty assessments.". 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2688 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  BtmPERs)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3773).  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  line  20.  strike  the  term 
"agency"  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  "labora- 
tory". 

On  page  35,  between  lines  3  and  4  insert 
the  following:  "(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  an  agency  shall  make  a  separate  de- 
termination of  the  mission  or  missions  of 
each  of  its  laboratories." 

In  page  35,  line  4,  strike  "(c)"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "(d)". 


DEFINITION  OP  LOCAL  SERVICE 
AREA 


MATHIAS  AMENDMENT  NO.  2689 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Mathias) 
proposed  an  sunendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  3108)  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  definition 
of  the  local  service  area  of  a  primary 
transmitter  in  the  case  of  a  low-power 
television  station;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  111(d)  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out 
"clause  (2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (1)": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out 
"clause  (5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (4)"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2KB)  by  striking  out 
"clause  (5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ptiragraph  (4)"; 

(4)  by  strildng  out  paragraph  (1):  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2).  (3). 
(4),  and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3),  and 
(4).  respectively. 

(b)  SecUon  111(f)  of  tiUe  17.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  strildng  out  "subsec- 
tion (dK2)"  in  the  third  undesignated  para- 
graph defining  a  cable  system  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (d)(1)". 

(c)  Section  801(bK2)  of  tiUe  17,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"lll(dK2XB)"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "lll(d)(lKB)". 

(d)  Section  801(d)(2KD)  of  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"lll(dK2)  (C)  and  (D)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "llKdKD  (C>  and  (D)". 


REBUILDING  THE  AIR  TRAFFIC 
CONTROL  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  Post  has  published  an 
excellent  series  of  two  articles  by 
Doug  Feaver  on  the  attempts  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  re- 
build the  Nation's  air  traffic  control 
and  aviation  safety  system.  We  are  in 
the  heart  of  the  summer  travel  and 
violent  weather  season.  The  adequacy 
of  our  aviation  safety  system  is  of  a 
paramount  concern  to  millions  of 
American  travelers. 

Here  in  the  Congress,  we  are  focus- 
ing on  this  issue  as  well.  Recently,  I 
Joined  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Byrd,  in  exploring  the 
challenges  facing  air  safety  and  the 
FAA  at  a  hearing  before  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  soon  we  will  be  con- 
sidering funding  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  FAA.  The 
excellent  reporting  in  the  Washington 
Post  provides  some  insight  by  which  to 
mal^e  our  decisions  on  air  safety  fund- 
ing. 

I  ask  that  copies  of  the  articles 
appear  in  the  Recori)  along  with  an 
article  on  wind  shear  detection  tech- 
nology from  the  August  2  New  York 
Times. 

The  articles  follow. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  3.  19861 

Air  Tha»tic  Control— SYSTm  Under 

Stress 


1981  Strike  Stiu.  a  Drag  On  Air  Traitic 

Monitors 

(By  Douglas  B.  Feaver) 

Five  years  ago  this  morning,  almost  12,000 
air  traffic  controllers  walked  off  their  Jobs, 
seeking  more  money  and  a  little  respect 
from  Federal  Aviation  Administration  man- 
agers who  for  years  had  minimized  sugges- 
tions that  controllers  jobs  were  stressful. 

By  midmoming.  Drew  Lewis,  then  secre- 
tary of  transportation,  was  able  to  advise 
President  Reagan  that  supervisors  and  non- 
striking  controllers  were  keeping  the  air- 
planes flying,  although  with  many  delays.  It 
would  be  possible  to  do  so  for  months,  Lewis 
advised. 

It  was  also  possible  for  Reagan  to  deliver 
an  ultimatum  that  still  reverberates 
throughout  the  FAA  and  the  airline  indus- 
try: Controllers  who  didn't  return  to  work 
would  be  fired.  In  all,  11.400  of  about  16.500 
controllers  were  dismissed,  and  the  federal 
government  began  a  massive  program  to  re- 
place thousands  of  people  with  unusual 
skills.  The  system  would  be  back  to  normal 
by  January  1984,  the  government  promised. 

It  didn't  happen.  FAA  Administrator 
Donald  D.  E^gen  says  today  that  it  will  be 
another  "12  to  18  months"  before  the  term 
"normal"  can  be  used,  and  although  the 
system  is  handling  more  airplanes  than  it 
did  before  the  strike,  it  is  showing  signs  of 
stress. 

A  controller  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port recently  wrote,  "the  shortage  of  experi- 


enced controllers  combined  with  the  lack  of 
time  to  allow  developmental  [trainees]  to 
gain  experience  before  letting  them  work 
alone  causes  severe  safety  problems." 

The  comment  was  one  of  many  expressing 
similar  sentiments  volunteered  by  control- 
lers nationwide  who  responded  to  a  General 
Accounting  Office  survey.  Their  opinions 
buttress  concerns  of  aviation  specialists  who 
work  closely  with  the  intricate  web  of 
people,  radios,  data  links,  radar  antennas 
and  computers  that  make  up  the  air  traffic 
control  system. 

That  system,  they  say,  is: 

Less  safe  than  It  once  was. 

Short  of  trained  personnel  despite  a  con- 
tinually increasing  number  of  flights.  The 
FAA  labels  as  critical  the  controller  and  ex- 
perience shortages  at  seven  of  its  20  region- 
al traffic  centers. 

Dependent  on  tired,  overloaded  comput- 
ers. Replacements  are  taking  longer  to  ac- 
quire than  scheduled  and  costing  more  than 
planned,  thus  calling  into  question  FAA 
claims  that  fewer  controllers  will  be  able  to 
handle  more  planes  because  of  increased  au- 
tomation. 

Subject  to  unpredictable  federal  budget 
pressures  that  have  made  management 
more  witchcraft  than  science. 

The  air  traffic  control  system  "is  not 
unsafe,"  said  the  GAO's  Charles  Cotton, 
whose  office  supervised  the  survey  and  con- 
stantly studies  the  FAA.  "However,  the  level 
of  safety  has  diminished." 

That  opinion  is  shared  at  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  on  Capitol 
Hill  and  by  some  safety  consultants.  It  is 
contested  by  the  FAA  and  the  airlines, 
which  have  an  enormous  economic  stake  in 
continued  growth,  dependent  in  large  part 
on  a  public  perception  that  flying  is  safe. 

William  F.  Bolger,  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association  (ATA),  the  airlines' 
lobbying  group,  said  recently  that  "the  air 
traffic  control  system  is  safe,  but  it  could  be 
better.  We  need  a  system  that  is  able  to  ac- 
commodate growth." 

Jim  Burnett,  chairman-designate  of  the 
safety  board,  said,  "There  has  to  be  a  stop 
in  traffic  growth  at  some  point.  I  wonder  If 
the  FAA  has  the  willingness  to  pinch  the  in- 
dustry." 

Everybody  wants  to  help.  Sen.  Nancy 
Landon  Kassebaum  (R-Kan.),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  subcommittee  on 
aviation,  wondered  whether  "maybe  ...  a 
moratorium"  on  traffic  growth  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

nVK  YEARS  ATTER  STRIKE.  AIR  TRATTIC  SYSTEM 
SEEKS  RETTTRN  TO  NORMAL 

The  ATA  is  pushing  a  program  to  divorce 
the  FAA's  air  traffic  control  and  airport  op- 
erations responsibility  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  place  them  in  an  in- 
dependent federal  authority  that  presum- 
ably would  have  more  flexibility  than  an 
agency  buried  in  a  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ment. 

Last  week,  for  the  first  time,  congressional 
proponents  of  rehiring  fired  controllers  got 
legislation  as  far  as  the  House  floor.  It 
failed,  but  attracted  193  votes. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(D-W.  VA.)  says  he  wants  a  commission  to 
study  "the  management  of  aviation  safety 
by  the  FAA." 

Elngen,  noting  that  "We  certainly  have 
had  oversight,"  said.  "Running  this  outfit  is 
like  taking  a  shower  in  Times  Square.  There 
are  no  secrets. 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  controllers  who 
answered  the  OAO  sturey  said  safety  was 


poor  or  very  poor,  which  means  that  83  per- 
cent said  it  was  adequate  or  better.  But 
those  are  nationwide  figures.  The  look  at 
specific  FAA  facilities  shows  a  higher  level 
of  concern. 

At  the  Washington  Air  Route  Traffic  Con- 
trol Center  in  Leesburg,  which  handles 
flights  from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Atlantic 
and  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina,  only 
72  percent  said  safety  was  adequate  or 
better.  Ninety-two  percent  said  they  were 
handling  "much  more  or  somewhat  more" 
traffic  ttian  they  should  be  handling. 

There  are  19  other  Air  Route  Traffic  Con- 
trol Centers  in  the  48  contiguous  states.  At 
the  Chicago  Center  in  Aurora,  111.,  which 
feeds  the  world's  busiest  airport.  Chicago 
O'Hare,  only  69  percent  of  the  controllers 
said  safety  was  at  least  acceptable,  and  81 
percent  thought  they  were  working  too 
much. 

"two-paced"  ItANAGEMENT 

"Management  is  two-faced. '  a  Washing- 
ton Center  controller  wrote.  "They  want 
you  to  move  heavy  traffic  at  all  costs,  but 
come  down  on  you  If  you  try  to  use  short 
cuts  to  move  It.  A  disaster  Is  waiting  to 
happen  .  .  .  ." 

Another  controller  wrote  about  how  lucky 
the  FAA  has  been  to  avoid  "the  Big  One," 
shorthand  for  a  collision  between  two 
loaded  jets. 

The  GAO  survey  was  made  last  year  and 
the  FAA  insists  that  it  has  progressed  since 
then  In  rebuilding  the  air  traffic  control 
system  and  In  completing  the  training  of 
more  controllers. 

The  GAO  is  not  so  sure.  "For  the  first  six 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  they  added  a  net 
of  30  controllers."  the  GAO's  Joseph 
McGrall  said,  because  of  higher  than  ex- 
pected retirements  and  slower  than  expect- 
ed replacements  rates. 

It  takes  from  18  months  to  three  years  for 
a  newly  hired  controller  to  become  fully 
qualified.  Early  months  of  training  are  at 
the  FAA  Academy  in  Oklahoma  City:  the 
rest  is  at  the  center  or  tower  that  employs 
the  controller.  Much  on-the-job  training 
with  an  experienced  controller  Is  necessary 
to  complete  the  job. 

Transportation  Secretary  Elizabeth  Han- 
ford  Dole  has  promised  that  the  FAA  will 
hire  500  new  controllers  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, for  a  total  strength  of  14.480,  and 
500  more  controllers  in  fiscal  1987. 

However,  216  of  those  14,480  will  be  stu- 
dents who  Just  entered  the  FAA  Academy, 
and  half  of  all  students  usually  wash  out 
before  becoming  full-fledged  controllers. 
Another  1,465  or  so  of  the  14,480  will  not 
really  be  controllers,  but  "air  traffic  assist- 
ants" who  handle  many  bookkeeping  chores 
that  controllers  did  before  the  strike. 

Further,  the  GAO  contends  that  the  FAA 
Is  underestimating  the  number  of  senior 
controllers  and  supervisors  who  will  retire 
because  of  the  way  anticipated  changes  In 
tax  law  will  affect  federal  workers. 

Top  FAA  officials  say  they  think  the  GAO 
is  being  picky.  They  say  the  guarantees 
they  have  placed  in  the  system  to  protect 
green  controllers  and  airline  passengers 
assure  a  level  of  safety  at  least  as  great  as 
that  before  the  strike. 

"I  can't  define  what  the  mystical  margin 
of  safety  Is  .  .  .  but  I  am  satisfied  the 
system  is  safe,"  said  Walter  Luffsey,  the 
FAA's  associate  administrator  for  air  traffic. 

He  points  to  a  23.7  percent  decrease  In 
"operational  errors"  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1985.  An  operational  error  occurs  when 
planes  get  closer  to  each  other  than  they 


are  supposed  to;  the  minimum  permissible 
distances  between  aircraft  vary,  depending 
on  the  flight  situation. 

One  reason  the  errors  »re  down,  Luffsey 
and  others  agree,  is  a  computerized  error- 
catcher  Installed  In  the  system  two  years 
ago.  It  alerts  supervisors  when  two  planes 
approach  within  error  range  of  each  other, 
and  results  in  official  inquiries.  Its  existence 
has  programmed  controllers  to  keep  planes 
fsu-ther  apart  than  standards  require. 

Controllers,  call  the  device  the  "snitch 
patch"  and  universally  dislike  it,  charging 
that  insignificant  but  technical  errors  help 
them  move  traffic  efficiently  and  should 
not  be  counted.  Safety  proponents  think  the 
device  is  a  good  idea. 

TOWERS  EMPTIER,  SKIES  FTTLLER 

Concerns  about  safety  have  centered  on 
the  dramatic  Increase  in  traffic  over  the 
past  five  years.  In  1980,  the  last  full  year 
before  the  strike,  there  were  9.9  million 
takeoffs  and  landings  by  airlines  in  the 
United  States;  last  year,  with  about  5,000 
fewer  fully  qualified  controllers  working, 
the  number  was  11.5  million,  or  16,585 
flights  a  day. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
there  were  5  million  airline  takeoffs  and 
landings,  an  8.7  percent  increase  over  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier  and  a  19.1  per- 
cent increase  over  the  same  period  in  1980, 
the  last  year  before  the  strike.  Those  num- 
bers do  not  include  the  thousands  of  pri- 
vate, business  and  military  flights  that  also 
require  services  from  the  air  traffic  control 
system. 

■I  say  the  system  is  at  optimum  efficien- 
cy." Luffsey  said.  "We  feel  we're  overdriving 
the  system  as  far  as  we  can.  but  we're  work- 
ing hard  to  Improve  capacity.  There  is  not  a 
direct-line  relationship  between  people  and 
capacity." 

Engen  asserts  that  the  system  Is  and  will 
be  safe  because,  no  matter  how  many  flights 
are  scheduled,  "We  will  not  let  it  go  criti- 
cal." 

The  FAA  has  made  two  significant 
changes  in  the  air  traffic  system  since  the 
strike.  One  is  the  emergency  of  a  flight-me- 
tering program  called  flow  control  as  the 
dictator  of  whether  a  plane  will  take  off  on 
time. 

The  other  Is  administrative:  Air  traffic 
centers  and  towers  are  now  responsible 
ojjerationally  to  Washington,  not  to  their 
regional  headquarters.  That  makes  it  easier 
for  central  flow  control  in  Washington  to 
tell  controllers  in  Denver  what  to  do  to  alle- 
viate a  problem  In  Cleveland. 

A  flight  from  Washington  National  to 
Chicago  O'Hare  will  be  handled  first  by  a 
controller  in  the  glassed-in  room  on  the  top 
of  the  National  tower.  Immediately  after 
takeoff,  control  is  transferred  to  a  radar- 
monitoring  controller  at  National,  then  to  a 
series  of  radar  controllers  at  the  Washing- 
ton Center,  the  Cleveland  Center,  the  Indi- 
anapolis Center  and  the  Chicago  Center. 
When  the  flight  approaches  O'Hare,  it  will 
be  taken  over  by  a  controller  in  the  radar 
room  there,  then  finally  by  a  tower  control- 
ler. 

Each  time  the  plane  changes  controllers, 
it  is  "handed  off,"  and  the  pUot  switches 
radio  frequencies  to  talk  to  the  new  control- 
ler. 

AVOIDING  TRArnc  JAMS 

Before  the  strike,  a  controller  viewing  his 
radar  screen  would  accept  or  reject  aircraft 
as  they  arrived  at  his  "sector"  of  airspace.  If 
he  had  too  much  traffic,  he  would  deny  the 
handoff,  or  "slam  the  door"  as  controllers 


say,  and  the  rejected  plane  would  be  stuck 
in  a  holding  pattern. 

Holding  patterns  are  not  popular  with 
pilots  and  can  be  dicey  for  controllers,  espe- 
cially if  several  planes  get  stacked  on  top  of 
each  other.  The  history  of  air  traffic  control 
is  replete  with  near  collisions  resulting  from 
communications  foulupts  involving  airplanes 
In  holding  patterns. 

So  planes  are  held  on  the  groimd  until  the 
FAA  can  be  sure  there  is  room  for  a  flight 
to  proceed  undeterred,  barring  bad  weather. 
That  makes  the  Industry  unliappy.  It  wants 
a  small  number  of  airbone  holds  pro- 
grammed into  the  FAA's  planning  so  there 
are  flights  aloft  to  take  advantage  of  gaps 
that  sometimes  appear  in  the  FAA's  traffic 
stream.  "You've  got  to  tweak  the  system  a 
little  bit,"  said  the  ATA's  Paul  Leonard. 

Not  on  my  watch,  said  Luffsey.  "Airborne 
holding  will  not  be  planned  for  In  the 
system,"  he  said. 

Once  a  plane  Is  permitted  off  the  ground, 
a  big  brother  controller  In  an  air  route  cen- 
ter's "traffic  management  unit"  sorts  out 
the  airplanes  to  assure  an  even  flow  mUes 
before  flights  reach  a  critical  sector,  such  as 
the  one  handling  all  the  traffic  from  the 
west  destined  for  Washington  National. 

The  20  traffic  management  units  are  con- 
nected with  central  flow  control,  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  FAA  building  at  800  In- 
dependence Ave.  SW.  Central  flow  control- 
lers try  to  solve  the  same  problems  from 
center  to  center  that  the  traffic  manage- 
ment unit  does  from  sector  to  sector  within 
centers.  If  there  is  a  line  of  thunderstorms 
between  Chicago  and  Cleveland,  for  In- 
stance, traffic  handled  in  regional  centers  In 
Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City  will  be  slowed 
down  or  held  on  the  ground  on  the  orders  of 
central  flow  control. 

It  is  an  Imperfect  business,  much  of  It 
done  by  guesswork  and  manual  computa- 
tion. The  FAA  Is  writing  computer  pro- 
grams to  predict  problems  and  remove  gaps, 
but  there  is  a  shortage  of  capacity  in  the 
present  FAA  computers. 

CONTROLLERS  SEE  AIR  TRAVEL  AS  LESS  SATE 

The  controllers  who  do  all  these  things, 
said  the  GAO's  McGrall.  "are  not  ordinary 
people.  They  have  a  uniqueness  of  skills, 
and  what  they  do  requires  a  lot  of  concep- 
tualization and  an  ability  to  deal  In  three  di- 
mensions. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  educa- 
tion." 

FAA  managers  have  had  problems  com- 
municating with  controllers  for  years. 
There  was  a  brief,  illegal  strike  in  1970,  a 
decade  of  turmoil  and  the  big  strike  in  1981. 
The  1981  walkout,  McGrall  said,  "was  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  FAA.  They  got  a 
whole  new  work  force,  but  there  was  no 
change"  in  the  underlying  personnel  man- 
agement problems  that  led  to  the  strike.  "I 
was  really  dismayed  by  that." 

"It's  like  the  late,  late  movie,"  said  Rep. 
James  L.  Oberstar  (D-Mlnn.),  "You've  seen 
It  before."  Oberstar  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, which  periodically  calls  the 
FAA  on  the  carpet. 

Charles  E.  Weithoner,  FAA  associate  ad- 
ministrator for  human  resource  manage- 
ment, points  out  that  wliile  the  FAA  fired 
the  controllers,  It  kept  the  managers.  A 
management  training  program  to  improve 
employe  relations  has  been  instituted,  the 
agency  is  in  the  midst  of  its  second  employe 
attitude  survey,  labor-management  commit- 
tees have  been  established  at  all  FAA  facili- 
ties and  new  ways  to  choose  supervisors  and 
managers  are  being  tried. 
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Nonetheless.  Weithoner  said.  "It  will  take 
us  a  number  of  years.  ...  No  cultural 
change  is  ever  rapid."  He  said  the  "can-do" 
attitude  of  controllers  and  supervisors  that 
followed  the  strike  has  been  replaced  with 
fatigue.  Controllers  "are  all  pressed  hard. 
They're  working  overtime  on  the  boards. 
and  they're  in  traffic  up  to  their  eyebrows." 
he  said. 

In  addition,  the  4.3  percent  federal  budget 
cut  forced  this  year  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Holllngs  deficit-reduction  law  has 
pinched  the  rebuilding  effort.  Luffsey  said 
be  would  like  to  transfer  some  controllers 
from  towers  to  the  seven  critical  air  route 
centers— Cleveland.  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis.  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and 
Oakland— but  there  is  no  money  to  pay  for 
such  moves. 

"If  I  had  unlimited  money  I  could  be  very 
close  to  full  recovery  today,"  said  Eton  A. 
Enders,  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Center. 
The  cuts  this  year,  he  said,  have  added  six 
to  nine  months  to  the  time  it  takes  to  com- 
plete the  training  of  one  controller.  That  is 
because  Enders  caimot  pay  overtime  for 
qualified  controllers  to  provide  on-the-job 
training.  He  is  authorized  329  fully  qualified 
controllers  and  has  210.  he  said. 

So  the  personnel  problems  continue,  with 
a  tired  work  force,  old  computers  and 
money  problems.  And  the  traffic  continues 
to  grow. 

"Yes.  someday  there's  going  to  be  a  midair 
collision."  FAA  Chief  Engen  conceded. 
"There's  nobody  in  this  world  who  can  pre- 
vent two  pilots  or  two  automobile  drivers, 
both  failing  to  do  what  they're  sup(>osed  to 
do,  coming  together  sometime  ....  Unfor- 
tunately, people  make  mistakes.  A  control- 
ler can  make  a  mistake.  That  doesn't  make 
the  system  unsafe." 

RxBTTiLDinG  FAA:  High  Cost.  High  Risk— 
$12   BiLuoif   LABOR-CrrrTiNG   Plan   Wnx 

DBTKIfD  ON  UHTXSTED  COMFtTTKR 

(By  Douglas  B.  Feaver) 

The  government  is  engaged  in  a  multibil- 
llon-dollar  computer  acquisition  program 
that  has  fallen  behind  schedule  and  will 
cost  billions  more  than  planned. 

It  sounds  like  a  Pentagon  procurement. 
Instead,  it's  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration's )12  bUlion  replacement  air  traffic 
control  system,  a  super  computer-radar  net- 
work that  is  supposed  to  permit  more 
flights  and  increase  safety  while  reducing 
the  number  of  people  required  to  control  air 
traffic. 

First,  the  rosy  scenario: 

Computers  will  monitor  airplanes' 
progress,  predict  and  resolve  conflicts  be- 
tween them  and  provide  fuel-efficient 
routes  that  avoid  severe  weather.  Pilots  will 
receive  instructions  over  automatic  data 
links,  eliminating  cumbersome  voice  com- 
munications. Humans,  who  make  mistakes, 
will  mostly  monitor  the  system. 

It  is  an  ambitious  high-tech  public  works 
project  and  Congress  has  for  the  most  part 
enthusiastically  supported  it.  There  is  a  spe- 
cial 8  percent  tax  on  airline  tickets  to  pay 
for  it.  the  classic  user  fee.  The  aviation  in- 
dustry loves  its  potential  for  feeding 
growth. 

There's  only  one  problem.  Nobody  has 
ever  built  a  computer  like  this,  and  the  FAA 
plans  to  buy  it  without  first  making  sure  it 
works. 

The  computer  in  question  is  the  heart  of 
the  National  Airspace  System  Plan  (NASP), 
a  multlproject  FAA  modernization  program 
drafted  in  IMl.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  a  aeries  of  reports  over  six  years. 


says  the  FAA  is  seriously  overestimating 
NASP  benefits  and  not  doing  enough  pre- 
contract award  testing  to  mitigate  risks  and 
keep  costs  under  control. 

FAA  MODERNIZATION  PtAN  CHAIXENGKD  ON  COST 
CONTROLS.  TECHNOLOGY 

A  secondary  question  being  raised  by  the 
GAO  and  others  Is  whether  the  FAA  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  best  technology. 

The  planned  FAA  system  is  ground-based, 
requiring  enormous  Investments  In  radar 
stations  and  data  links,  at  a  time  when 
satellite-based  precision  navigation  systems 
seem  increasingly  attractive  and  are  being 
tried  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  debate  comes  at  a  time  the  FAA's 
labor-intensive  air  traffic  control  system  is 
under  considerable  stress,  still  trying  to  re- 
cover from  the  1981  strike  in  which  11,400 
controllers  were  fired.  One  suspicion  of  the 
aviation  industry  is  that  the  FAA,  anticipat- 
ing personnel  savings  from  the  NASP,  has 
not  hired  as  nuuiy  controllers  as  it  could 
have. 

ADVANCED  AUTOMATION  SYSTEM  IS  KEY 

The  keystone  of  the  FAA's  planned  air 
traffic  control  system  of  the  future  is  the 
Advanced  Automation  System  (AAS).  It  Is 
scheduled  to  cost  $3.2  billion  and  to  be  In- 
stalled In  the  1990s. 

The  FAA  plans  to  purchase  the  basic  AAS 
in  two  phases,  then  add  bells  and  whistles  as 
they  become  available.  The  emphasis  is  on 
automating  as  much  of  the  labor-intensive 
air  traffic  controller  process  as  possible. 

In  Phase  I,  already  under  way,  IBM  and 
Hughes  Aircraft  Corp.  are  developing  com- 
peting designs  for  the  AAS.  Including  com- 
puter concepts  and  work  stations  for  con- 
trollers. Then  the  FAA  will  choose  the  plan 
it  likes  better  and  award  the  Phase  II  con- 
tract, full  production.  The  GAO's  problem 
Is  that  the  design  phase  does  not  include 
what  it  regards  as  realistic  testing  of  the 
computer  system. 

The  GAO's  Carl  Palmer  said  in  recent 
congressional  testimony  that  government 
acquisitions  usually  Involve  four  phases,  not 
two,  with  successive  approvals  "based  on 
demonstrated  results  and  extended  competi- 
tion." By  skipping  some  of  those  interim 
steps,  he  said,  the  FAA's  process  "represents 
an  unacceptably  high  risk  to  the  govern- 
ment." 

The  design  competition  contracts  started 
out  at  $247  mllUon.  but  the  FAA  subse- 
quently changed  some  of  the  specifications, 
adding  $121.8  million. 

Phase  II,  the  production  contract  that  will 
go  to  either  IBM  or  Hughes,  was  scheduled 
to  be  awarded  In  mid- 1987.  That  decision 
has  been  delayed  at  least  to  January  1988. 

The  key  to  AAS  is  its  software,  the  com- 
puter's instructions,  which  have  to  be  writ- 
ten by  humans  and  stored  in  code  on  mag- 
netic tape.  Because  AAS  is  supposed  to 
automate  many  functions  now  performed  by 
people,  writing  the  software  is  considered  a 
daunting  task. 

Under  the  FAA's  current  plan,  the  AAS 
software  will  not  be  written  until  after  the 
production  contract  is  awarded;  thus,  the 
GAO  argues,  potential  problems  cannot  be 
discovered  and  resolved  before  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  is  on  the  table.  Further,  the 
more  automated  the  system,  the  higher  the 
imperative  that  it  not  break  down. 

"FAA  requires  the  system  to  be  operation- 
al or  available  to  perform  emergency  mode 
functions  99.99999  percent  of  the  time," 
Palmer  said.  "This  requirement  means  that 
system  outages  cannot  exceed  3  seconds  per 
year."  If  ever  there  was  a  need  to  keep  a 


contractor's  feet  to  the  fire  and  prove  that  a 
concept  will  work  before  buying  it,  this  is 
the  time,  the  GAO  Is  saying. 

EXTENSIVE  TESTING  CALLED  EXTRAVAGANT 

Frank  L.  Frlsbee.  the  FAA's  acting  associ- 
ate administrator  for  development  and  lo- 
gistics, said  that  "to  take  the  risk  out,  we 
would  have  to  literally  fly  before  we  buy.  To 
have  two  contractors  develop  1.2  million 
lines  of  [computer]  code,  then  throw  away 
1.2  million  lines,  is  extravagant,  and  we 
think  you  don't  substantially  improve  the 
product." 

If  the  GAO  is  correct,  however,  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  difficult  and  unanswered 
technical  questions  may  result  in  further 
expensive  delays. 

Pressure  from  the  GAO  and  the  congres- 
sional appropriations  committees  Is  having 
an  effect.  After  Frlsbee  and  his  boss,  FAA 
Administrator  Donald  D.  Engen.  were  Inter- 
viewed for  this  article,  department  sources 
volunteered  on  background  that  the  AAS 
acquisition  strategy  is  under  review,  al- 
though the  goal  remains  "to  get  it  done  as 
quickly  and  correctly  as  possible  and  not 
keep  two  contractors  on  board,"  one  source 
said. 

While  the  debate  on  the  AAS  warms  up, 
other  acquisitions  in  the  FAA's  air  traffic 
rebuilding  program  have  provided  the  GAO 
with  ammunition. 

Consider  the  FAA's  experience  with  Host, 
for  example. 

Host  is  an  interim  computer  system  that  is 
supposed  to  keep  air  traffic  humming  be- 
tween the  20  air  route  traffic  control  cen- 
ters in  the  48  contiguous  states  from  now 
until  AAS  goes  to  work.  An  interim  system 
is  regarded  as  necessary  because  the  FAA's 
existing  computers  are  20  years  old,  run  on 
vacuum  tubes,  are  difficult  to  find  parts  for 
and  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  handle  ev- 
erything the  FAA  would  like  to  throw  at 
them. 

The  idea  is  to  feed  the  software  from  the 
existing  system  in  Host,  which  is  supposed 
to  find  it  acceptable  and  purr  along  for  sev- 
eral years,  providing  growth  without  chang- 
ing any  basic  operational  concepts. 

The  first  Host  computer,  an  IBM  3083. 
was  scheduled  to  be  installed  at  the  FAA  Se- 
attle Center  in  May.  with  deliveries  to  the 
other  19  centers  to  be  completed  by  June 
1987.  That  schedule  has  been  delayed  by  six 
months  because  the  Host  couldn't  digest  the 
old  software.  IBM  and  FAA  specialists  are 
busily  adding  sweeteners.  The  cost  implica- 
tions are  not  yet  clear. 

The  Host  production  contracts  is  for  $197 
million,  but  the  FAA  can  add  options  that 
could  run  it  as  high  as  $432  million,  the 
FAA  said.  IBM  won  the  contract  In  a  design 
competition,  but  the  competition  did  not  in- 
clude operational  testing,  as  the  GAO  had 
recommended.  GAO  is  now  saying,  "I  told 
you  so."  The  FAA's  view  Is  that  It  saved 
time  when  time  was  Important. 

COMPETmON  SEEN  TO  LIMIT  "DIALOGUE" 

Jack  winters,  IBM's  federal  systems  divi- 
sion vice  president,  defended  the  FAA  deci- 
sion to  award  the  production  contract  with- 
out operational  testing  because,  he  said,  "I 
think  it  was  very  important  to  get  a  single 
contractor  in  place  and  open  up  the  dia- 
logue to  make  sure  the  system  we  were  im- 
plementing was  the  system  [the  FAA] 
wanted.  One  of  the  problems  in  a  competi- 
tion Is  that  the  dialogue  has  to  be  con- 
strained." 

He  said  the  same  arguments  would  apply 
in  favor  of  the  FAA's  current  plan  to  award 
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the  AAS  production  contract  without  oper- 
ational testing. 

There  is  enormous  potential  risk  involved 
in  building  air  traffic  control  computers,  be- 
cause a  software  glitch  might  result  in  air 
planes  colliding  or  hitting  fog-enshrouded 
mountains  the  computer  says  aren't  there. 

"We  certainly  understand  the  responsibil- 
ity." Winters  said.  The  potential  liabUity 
cost  in  case  of  such  an  accident  also  is  enor- 
mous. "We  were  concerned  about  that,  and 
a  prerequisite  to  us  participating  in  the 
Host  program  was  indemnification  from  the 
FAA,"  Winters  said. 

The  ambitious  FAA  plan  that  includes 
Host  and  the  AAS  was  constructed  In  1981 
by  J.  Lynn  Helms,  then  FAA  administrator. 
"What  Helms  did  was  pick  up  about  80  mar- 
bles off  the  floor,  put  them  in  a  bag.  tie  it 
with  a  string  and  call  It  a  plan,"  a  source  fa- 
miliar with  the  process  said. 

The  bag  of  marbles  became  a  brown- 
bound  book  with  pictures,  charts  and 
graphs  and  the  title  "National  Airspace 
System  Plan."  It  ended  years  of  internal 
FAA  debate  about  what  to  do  and  how  and 
provided  the  documentation  needed  to  buy 
support  from  the  Air  Transport  Association, 
the  airlines'  lobbying  group,  and  from  Con- 
gress. 

Warren  G.  Reed,  director  of  GAO's  infor- 
mation management  and  technology  divi- 
sion, has  a  certain  feeling  of  deja  vv.  "There 
is  a  great  temptation  to  take  shortcuts  at 
the  beginning"  of  a  major  procurement,  he 
said,  citing  experience  with  computer  fias- 
cos at  the  Defense  Department,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Those  experiences,  he  said, 
have  resulted  In  the  GAO's  "insistence 
there  should  be  real  operational  testing." 

The  House  Appropriations  transportation 
subcommittee  said  in  a  recent  report  that 
the  costs  of  the  FAA's  overall  moderniza- 
tion plan,  officially  estimated  at  $11.7  bil- 
lion, could  exceed  $15  billion  because  of 
delays  and  cost  overruns. 

MESSAGE  IS  REACHING  CONGRESS 

That  report  reflects  the  fact  the  both 
House  and  Senate  transportation  appropria- 
tions subcommittees  are  beginning  to  hear 
the  GAO.  Rep.  William  Lehman  (D-Fla.). 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee,  said, 
"I  understand  the  politics  of  this  and  that 
there  are  big  bucks  Involved.  But  the  final 
analysis  is  that  there  is  safety  involved,  too. 
We  have  to  minimize  risk,  and  one  way  to 
do  that  is  to  do  more  testing  under  actual 
conditions." 

On  the  other  hand.  Rep.  Normal  Y. 
Mlneta  (D-Callf.).  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works  aviation  subcommittee,  which 
authorized  the  NASP.  said.  "There  have 
been  cases  where  the  GAO  has  recommend- 
ed more  testing  where  I  think  that  testing 
would  have  done  nothing  more  than  slow 
down  the  whole  process.  I  think  the  pro- 
curement decision  on  the  Host  computer  is 
that  kind  of  decision."  He  said  he  supports 
more  testing  for  the  AAS,  however. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  unusual  political  and 
technical  agreement  on  the  need  for  new 
radar  antennas,  computers  and  communica- 
tions links  to  rejuvenate  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system.  Even  the  FAA's  harshest  GAO 
critics  concede  the  need,  and  the  FAA  wants 
to  get  on  with  the  job. 

"We  have  overcome  the  Inertia  it  takes  to 
get  a  project  moving."  Frlsbee  said.  "We  all 
should  be  careful  in  the  way  we  treat  that." 


GUIDANCE  PROGRAM  STILL  IN  THE  SHOP— CON- 
TRACTOR CITES  COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  NEEDS 
AS  REASON  FOR  DELAY 

One  of  the  first  major  projects  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  was  supposed  to 
complete  In  its  $12  billion  reconstruction  of 
the  air  traffic  control  and  aviation  commu- 
nications network  was  the  construction  and 
Installation  of  precision  landing  system  for 
use  in  poor  visibility. 

As  just  one  component  in  a  new  genera- 
tion of  technology  the  FAA  Is  buying,  this 
was  regarded  as  a  relatively  small  technical 
challenge,  and  it  may  yet  prove  that  way. 
Nonetheless,  the  precision  guidance  system 
has  run  Into  delays. 

Problems  in  writing  software— the  coded 
instructions  computers,  understand— have 
contributed  to  delays  In  other  elements  of 
the  FAA  modernization,  and  this  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

The  first  new  microwave  landing  system 
(MI£)  was  supposed  to  be  Installed  about 
now.  It  has  yet  to  clear  the  production  line 
at  Hazeltlne  Corp.,  which  has  a  $79  million 
FAA  contract  to  build  178  systems  and  In- 
stall them  at  airports  around  the  country, 
starting  in  Boston.  The  manufacturer's  best 
estimate  now  Is  July  1987. 

"The  MLS  works;  It  Is  rock-solid  technolo- 
gy," said  Frank  L  Frlsbee,  the  FAA's  acting 
associate  administrator  for  development  and 
logistics.  "The  fact  Hazeltlne  hasn't  gotten 
one  off  the  production  line  I  don't  think  is  a 
criticism  of  MLS." 

Donald  L.  Miller,  a  Hazeltlne  vice  presi- 
dent, said  that  "the  siutunary  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  the  software  requirement  was 
larger  than  we  thought  it  would  be.  It  is  not 
a  technical  issue  per  se.  We  underestimat- 
ed." Although  MLS  technology  has  existed 
for  at  least  20  years,  it  has  not  been  mass- 
produced. 

Hazeltlne  won  the  contract  with  a  low  bid 
that  it  concedes  was  an  effort  to  "buy  in." 
or  significantly  underbid  its  competitors  to 
assure  itself  of  a  place  in  the  market.  The 
FAA  has  plans  to  buy  1,250  Ml£  systems 
and  there  is  a  potentially  huge  market 
worldwide  because  MLS  will  become  the  of- 
ficial international  standard  system  in  1987. 
The  MLS  is  supposed  to  replace  the  exist- 
ing precision  guidance  system,  the  Instru- 
ment Landing  System  (US),  which  the  FAA 
regards  as  temperamental  and  difficult  to 
install.  "It's  time  to  get  out  of  the  U£,"  said 
FAA  Administrator  Donald  D.  Engen.  "If  a 
bird  defaces  an  antenna  you've  got  to  recali- 
brate it." 

The  MLS  the  FAA  wants  is  supposed  to  be 
quick  and  easy  to  install  and  virtually  self- 
mainUining.  Unlike  the  ILS— which  can 
provide  only  straight-ln  landing  guidance  to 
aircraft— the  MLS  can  give  precision  direc- 
tions to  pilots  or  autopilots  making  curved 
approaches  to  runways. 

Washington  National  Airport  provides  a 
good  example  of  how  the  system  might  be 
used  for  a  noise-abatement  approach. 
Planes  landing  to  the  south  at  National 
cannot  follow  the  center  of  the  Potomac 
River  in  foul  weather  because  pilots  cannot 
see  the  river.  As  a  result,  the  pilots  follow  a 
straight-line  radio  beacon  that  takes  planes 
and  their  noise  over  the  Potomac  Palisades. 
With  a  functioning  MLS,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  program  a  completely  automatic  ap- 
proach that  would  keep  the  plane  over  the 
center  of  the  river  until  just  before  touch- 
down. 

One  problem  with  MLS  is  that  few  air- 
craft in  service  have  the  necessary  electron- 
ic receivers  to  make  use  of  the  guidance  the 
MLS  would  offer.  "We've  adopted  a  selling 


campaign."  said  Engen.  He  and  other  FAA 
officials  said  they  believe  that  once  there 
are  enough  MLS  units  in  place,  their  advan- 
tages will  encourage  airlines  to  buy  the  re- 
ceivers. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  3, 1986] 

Concern  is  on  Rise  Over  Wind  Shear 

pilots'  caution  said  to  cause  more  weather 

delays— NEW  DETECTORS  SOUGHT 

(By  Dennis  Hevesi) 

Pilots,  air  traffic  controllers  and  airline 
operators  are  warier  than  ever  of  thunder- 
storms and  potentially  disastrous  wind 
shears,  the  sudden  shifts  of  wind  that  can 
slam  a  low-flying  plane  to  the  ground,  and 
their  caution  has  led  to  more  delays  on 
landings  and  takeoffs,  according  to  officials 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  and 
the  Airline  Pilots  Association. 

Although  there  are  no  data  to  confirm, 
the  assessment,  the  officials  believe  pUota 
have  been  more  inclined  to  fly  around  storm 
systems. 

The  greater  caution  among  airline  person- 
nel apparently  stems  from  the  crash  last 
year  of  a  Delta  Air  Lines  jet  that  ran  into  a 
violent  wind  shear  at  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth 
airport,  killing  136  of  those  aboard,  the  offi- 
cials said. 

According  to  P.A.A.  statistics,  the  number 
of  flights  from  January  to  June  of  this  year 
rose  4.6  percent,  to  4.5  million,  over  the  cor- 
responding period  in  1985.  At  the  same  time, 
delays  were  up  29.9  percent  over  last  year. 

NEW  warning  SYSTEMS  SOUGHT 

WhUe  the  F.A.A.  does  not  specifically  note 
what  caused  each  delay,  a  spokesman  for 
the  agency.  Bob  Buckhom,  said  that,  in  gen- 
eral, 70  percent  of  all  delays  are  a  result  of 
weather  conditions. 

The  concern  about  wind  shear  has 
prompted  renewed  calls  for  Installation  of  a 
new  generation  of  on-ground  and  on-board 
warnings  systems. 

Bill  Cahill,  a  spokesman  for  the  Port  Au- 
thority of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  which 
operates  the  three  major  aiiports  In  the 
metropolitan  area,  said,  "My  own  personal 
sense  is  the  reason  there  didn't  seem  to  be  a 
greater  concern  about  wind  shear  prior  to 
that  Incident  in  Dallas  is  that  not  very 
much  was  known  about,  wind  shear." 

Wind  shears  usually  occur  during  thun- 
derstorms. The  most  dangerous  ones  are 
produced  by  fast-decending  microbursts  of 
air  that  fall  from  a  storm  cloud  and  fan  out 
In  all  directions.  A  pUot  flying  into  a  head- 
wind can  be  buffeted  by  a  sharp  downdraft 
and  then  have  to  contend  with  a  sudden 
tallwlnd.  The  loss  of  airflow  over  the  wings, 
coupled  with  the  downdraft,  dissipates  the 
lift  needed  to  keep  the  craft  flying. 

CONCERN  DATES  FROM  1970'S 

Wind  shears  can  last  as  little  as  one 
minute  and  affect  an  area  as  small  as  two 
miles  In  width. 

The  search  for  solutions  began  In  the 
1970's.  On  June  25.  1975.  a  wind  shear 
caused  the  crash  of  an  Eastern  Airlines  jet 
on  an  approach  to  Kennedy  International 
Airport,  killing  112  people.  Official  concern 
mounted  in  1982  with  the  crash  of  a  Pan 
American  Boeing  727  taking  off  from  New 
Orleans,  killing  153  people. 

"As  a  result  of  the  Dallas  accident  with 
Delta  last  year.  "  said  a  spokesman  for  the 
F.A.A..  Ben  Koclvar,  "I  sense  a  greater  sen- 
sitivity on  the  part  of  airline  operators, 
pilots  and  controllers  making  them  more  re- 
luctant to  fly  into  a  really  bad  weather  situ- 
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atlon.  Aa  a  result,  you  probably  have  gotten 
more  delays." 

John  Mazor.  an  official  of  the  Airline 
Pilots  Association,  which  represents  39,000 
pUots  flying  for  47  United  SUtes  carriers, 
concurred.  "It  is  fact,"  he  said,  "that  after 
any  kind  of  an  accident  there  is  an  in- 
creased awareness,  increased  sensitivity  to 
whatever  it  was  that  was  related  to  the  acci- 
dent." 

Pointing  out  that  the  F.A.A.  does  not  have 
precise  criteria  or  an  ironclad  policy  on 
when  a  runway  should  be  closed,  Mr.  Koci- 
var  said:  "Basically,  the  information  about 
weather  is  transmitted  by  the  controller  to 
the  pilot.  It's  the  pilot's  decision  about  what 
he  does  about  it." 

This  leaves  gaps  in  the  system.  Mr.  Mazor 
said.  "The  air  traffic  controller's  manual 
says  that  one  of  the  things  he  should  be 
doing  Is  passing  on  pertinent  weather  infor- 
mation to  the  pilots,"  he  said.  "However, 
that  is  a  secondary  duty  and  if  the  control- 
ler has  to  concentrate  on  directing  the  air 
traffic,  one  of  the  first  things  that  he's 
going  to  drop  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
that  is  weather  Information." 

Another  problem,  he  said,  is  that  the 
latest  system  for  wind-shear  detection  has 
not  been  installed  at  major  airports. 

The  P.A.A.'s  existing  system  uses  six  or 
more  sensors  to  measure  wind  speed  and  di- 
rection around  an  airport  and  one  near  the 
center  of  the  field.  If  a  sensor  measures  a 
hazardous  difference  in  direction,  an  alert 
flashes  on  a  display  in  the  control  tower. 
The  trouble  with  the  system  is  that  the  sen- 
sors are  so  far  apart  that  a  wind  shear  can 
slip  between  them. 

The  next  generation  detection  system 
makes  use  of  the  Doppler  effect,  which— 
like  the  shift  in  the  perceived  pitch  of  a 
train's  whistle  as  the  train  moves  closer  or 
farther— enables  a  sensor  to  record  the 
motion  of  an  object  as  it  comes  toward  or 
speeds  away  from  a  fixed  point. 

When  the  radar  beam  in  a  Doppler  system 
hits  stormy  air,  the  beam  is  reflected  back 
at  a  differing  wavelength,  depending  on 
whether  the  air  is  advancing  or  receding. 
The  system  displays  a  picture  of  the  wind 
shear  on  a  terminal  in  the  airport  tower. 

Concurrently,  aircraft  manufacturers  are 
hastening  the  development  of  on-board 
wind-shear  detection  systems.  According  to 
the  May  29  issue  of  Aviation  Daily,  an  in- 
dustry newspaper,  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corporation  of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  expects 
that  by  1988  the  P_A.A.  will  certify  its  in- 
flight wind-shear  system  for  its  current  line 
of  twin- Jet  commercial  craft. 

The  director  of  flight  guidance  and  con- 
trol for  McDonnell  Douglas.  John  McDon- 
nell, said  the  system  would  detect  the  differ- 
ence in  wind  speed  on  the  ground  and  at  the 
aircraft's  elevation  and  alert  the  pilot,  who 
can  elect  to  go  around  or  complete  the  land- 
ing. On  takeoffs.  it  will  give  both  sight  and 
sound  warnings  to  indicate  that  the  aircraft 
has  entered  a  wind  shear. 

A  separate  wind-shear  computer,  he  said, 
will  be  tied  into  the  plane's  autothrottle  and 
autopilot  mechanisms,  and  be  capable  of 
automatically  flying  the  plane  at  the  cor- 
rect pitch  and  speed  to  penetrate  the  wind 
shear. 


A  spokesman  for  McDonnell  Douglas.  Don 
Hanson,  said:  "The  other  manufacturers  are 
working  on  their  own  systems.  It  is  some- 
thing that  all  manufacturers  of  commercial 
planes  are  trying  to  do." 

In  1984.  the  on-ground  Doppler  system 
worked  very  well  during  a  45-day  test  by  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
at  Stapleton  International  Airport  in 
Denver.  It  is  currently  being  tested  at  the 
Huntsvllle.  Ala.,  airport.  Experiments  last 
year  at  the  Memphis  airport  resulted  in  the 
detection  of  92  potentially  hazardous  micro- 
bursts,  according  to  Aviation  Daily. 

The  cost  of  installing  such  a  system  at  an 
airport  has  been  estimated  at  $4.5  million. 

BrrWEEN  TWO  AIRPORTS 

In  its  budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
the  F.A.A.  has  requested  funds  to  install 
Doppler  systems  at  14  airports  across  the 
country.  The  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  has  protested  the  plan  to 
install  only  one  detection  system  between 
Kennedy  and  La  Guardia  Airports,  and 
none  at  Newark. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  Appropriations  on 
May  14,  the  Port  Authority's  deputy  direc- 
tor for  aviation,  Morris  Sloane,  said:  The 
one  radar  to  be  used  for  the  two  airports 
would  be  located  somewhere  between  them. 
These  airports  are  11  miles  apart. 

"Because  of  the  height  of  the  buildings 
and  other  terrain  features,"  Mr.  Sloane  said, 
"it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  site  one 
radar  between  Kennedy  and  La  Guardia 
that  would  provide  the  low-altitude  cover- 
age needed  to  detect  microbursts." 

An  F.A.A  spokesman,  Dick  Stafford,  said 
on  Thursday:  "Granted  it  would  be  better  to 
have  it  at  both  airports.  But  there's  only  14 
systems  in  for  the  first  go-round.  It's  entire- 
ly possible  that  when  we  go  down  the  line 
we  would  have  individual  E>opplers  for  both 
airports.* 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  wiU  convene  at  9:30  a.m.  on 
Monday.  Augtist  11,  1986.  The  two 
leaders  will  then  have  their  time 
under  the  standing  order  of  10  min- 
utes each.  There  are  special  orders  in 
favor  of  the  following  Senators  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes  each;  Senators 
Proxmire  and  Melcher. 

That  will  be  followed  by  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  a.m.,  with  Sena- 
tors permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

At  10  a.m.,  under  a  previous  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  Senate 
will  then  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Boren  PAC  issue. 

At  1  p.m..  under  a  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Senate 
will  turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5052,  the  military  construction  appro- 
priations bill. 


For  details  on  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements.  Senators  may  consult 
their  Congressional  Record. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  votes 
could  occur  on  Monday.  August  11, 
1986.  The  Senate  will  likely  be  asked 
to  remain  in  session  into  the  evening, 
but  votes  will  not  occur  prior  to  6:30 
p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  know 
what  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments are.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  long 
week.  The  charm  of  it  is  that  we  will 
conclude  without  question.  If  we  do 
not.  then  we  will  chew  our  way 
through  the  August  recess,  which  is  a 
pretty  good  inducement  to  keep  going. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
AUGUST  11.  1986.  AT  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m., 
Monday.  August  11.  1986. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate,  at  10:27  p.m.,  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene on  Monday.  August  11,  1986. 
at  9:30  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  9,  1986: 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Thomas  Lynch  Adams.  Jr.,  of  Kentucky, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 

Kenneth  M.  Carr,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  30,  1991. 

Department  of  Education 

Mary  McNally  Rose,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Management, 
Department  of  Education. 

Justin  W.  Dart,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  the  Rehabilitation  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 
Department  op  Health  and  Human  Services 

Carol  Praser  Fisk,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Com- 
missioner on  Aging. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Justice 
Louis  Q.  DeFalaise,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
In  the  Coast  Guard 
Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Brian 
R.  Aldrich.  and  ending  Adolph  L.  Keyes, 
which   nominations  were  received   by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  22,  1986. 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THtntMOND). 


prayer 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  truth  and  order,  we  are 
grateful  for  passage  of  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill— but  we  regret  the  cost 
in  time  and  energy,  emotional  strain 
and  fnistration.  Dear  God.  the  Senate 
faces  a  week  with  an  impossible  load 
of  work.  Spare  the  Senators  another 
week  of  inordinate  hours  and  stress 
which  threatens  dignity,  civility, 
health,  and  sanity. 

Father.  I  honor  the  Senate  and 
count  it  a  great  privilege  to  serve  here. 
I  love  the  Senators  and  respect  them, 
but  feel  profound  concern  that  it  not 
neutralize  its  effectiveness  by  the 
weight  of  its  own  practices.  Save  it. 
Lord,  from  becoming  like  a  powerful 
engine  frozen  because  of  the  friction 
of  its  parts— powerless  to  maintain  its 
own  schedule  or  meet  its  own  dead- 
lines. Preserve  it,  gracious  God,  from 
becoming  a  musclebound  giant,  victim 
of  its  own  rules,  procedures  and  prece- 
dents. 

Prove  that  you  are  real,  alive  and 
relevant  to  the  political  process.  Grant 
to  the  Senate  and  its  Members  a  spe- 
cial dispensation  of  grace,  wisdom, 
love,  and  peace.  Make  this  a  profita- 
ble, productive  week  of  satisfaction 
and  fulfillment.  In  the  name  of  Him 
who  is  incarnate  love.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
able  and  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  is  recognized. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  I  also  want  to 
thank  our  Chaplain  for  his  prayer.  I 
think  we  ought  to  send  a  copy  of  that 
prayer  to  the  Rules  Conmiittee. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
each  have  10  minutes  this  morning. 
There  are  special  orders  in  favor  of 
Senators  Proxmire  and  Melcher  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each. 

Following  the  special  orders,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  this  morning,  with  Senators 


permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

At  10  a.m..  under  a  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Senate 
will  turn  to  consideration  of  the  Boren 
PAC  Issue. 

At  1  p.m.,  under  that  consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senate  will  turn  to  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  5052.  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill. 

Votes  will  occur  during  today's  ses- 
sion, but  not  prior  to  the  hour  of  6:30 
p.m. 

The  Senate  will  likely  be  in  session 
late  into  this  evening. 


RESERVATION  OF  MAJORITY 
LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
reserve  the  remainder  of  the  leader's 
time  and  yield  to  the  distinguished 
acting  Democratic  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 


RESERVATION  OF  MINORITY 
LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  of  the  minority 
leader  be  reserved  for  his  use  later 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader.  Mr.  Rudman.  in  his  praise  of 
our  Chaplain.  I  have  been  here  many, 
many  years,  but  he  is  the  first  Chap- 
lain who  always  seems  to  be  able  to  tie 
the  prayer  into  what  is  going  on  here 
every  day  and  call  our  attention  to 
what  should  be  expected  by  the  good 
Lord  in  our  carrying  on  our  business 
here.  He  does  it  with  such  dignity  and 
such  good  grace  that  I  have  to  call  at- 
tention to  it. 


A  GREAT  DAY  FOR  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  takes  special  pride  in  the  as- 
tonishing accomplishment  of  Repre- 
sentative Les  Aspin  of  Wisconsin's 
First  District  in  winning  a  smashing 
victory  in  the  House  for  his  amend- 
ment to  stop  funding  for  nuclear 
weapons  testing  above  1  kiloton  begin- 
ning on  January  1,  1987.  The  Aspin 


amendment  would  provide  this  cutoff 
of  funds  for  nuclear  weapons  testing 
on  two  conditions.  First,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  to  agree  to  stop  test- 
ing on  January  1,  1987.  Second,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  to  agree  to  the 
location  of  seismic  monitoring  stations 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  assure  verification  of 
compliance. 

The  Aspin  amendment  passed  the 
House  by  a  234-to-155  vote,  a  remarka- 
ble 79-vote  margin.  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  did  not  just  edge  through; 
it  was  a  smashing  victory. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  House  can  pre- 
serve this  arms  control  victory  in  sub- 
stantial part  in  conference  with  the 
Senate,  it  will  constitute  the  best  news 
for  arms  control  since  President 
Carter  signed  the  SALT  H  Treaty  in 
1979.  Why  is  this  House  vote  so  impor- 
tant? Because  testing  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  technology 
arms  race.  Arms  control  derives  piti- 
fuUy  small  benefit  from  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
50  percent  or  even  75  percent,  if  the 
nuclear  technology  races  ahead  so 
that  each  of  the  remaining  nuclear 
weapons  has  10  times  its  previous 
lethal  force.  Unless  both  powers  stop 
nuclear  weapons  testing,  the  onrush- 
ing  nuclear  technology  will  overwhelm 
the  significance  of  any  limitation  or 
reduction  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Why  is  testing  so  crucial  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  nuclear  arms  race?  Be- 
cause research  to  make  nuclear  weap- 
ons more  devastating  cannot  advance 
without  testing.  The  testing  is  crucial. 

Representative  Aspin,  the  House 
leadership  that  so  effectively  support- 
ed him.  the  200  Democrats,  and  the  34 
Republicans  who  voted  with  him.  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  our  coimtry.  and 
indeed  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

D  1000 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 


JMI 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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THE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
POUCY  ACT  OP  1986 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2565,  the  Telecommunications  Policy 
Act  of  1986:  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Rudman,  suid  Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
about  the  attitude  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee toward  this  bill  which  I  introduced 
in  June.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
he  shares  my  concerns  about  the  proc- 
ess by  which  Federal  telecommunica- 
tions policy  is  currently  being  made. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  cor- 
rect. Many  in  Congress,  myself  includ- 
ed, have  questioned  the  conditions 
under  which  the  restrictions  should 
remain  in  place  and  have  expressed 
concern  with  the  Federal  judiciary  de- 
ciding matters  of  broad  telecommuni- 
cations policy. 

On  May  27,  1986.  I  indicated  that  I 
was  considering  introducing  legislation 
that  would  modify  these  restrictions 
or  change  the  fonmi  in  which  modifi- 
cations to  the  MFJ  are  made.  In  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  a  wide  range  of 
viewpoints  before  beginning  to  draft  a 
bill,  I  asked  interested  parties  to  com- 
ment on  a  series  of  questions  relating 
to  the  need  for  such  legislation,  and 
the  form  that  such  legislation  should 
take.  In  order  to  expedite  the  process, 
I  asked  that  all  comments  be  submit- 
ted by  July  3. 

On  Jime  18.  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  significantly  advanced  this 
process  by  introducing  S.  2565.  Sena- 
tor Dole's  bill  not  only  was  carefully 
drafted,  it  enjoyed  the  administra- 
tion's support  upon  Introdueton.  I 
asked  the  parties  that  were  responding 
to  my  call  for  comments  to  expand 
their  filings  to  include  a  discussion  of 
S.  2565.  Although  there  were  only  2 
weeks  remaining  in  the  comment 
period,  many  parties  responded  to  this 
request.  As  a  result,  I  believe  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  now  has  a  good 
record  upon  which  to  base  further 
action. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  a  broad 
range  of  interests  submitted  conunents 
in  the  committee's  proceeding,  and 
that  the  chairman  has  now  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  those  comments? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Almost  60  parties 
submitted  comments  in  the  proceed- 
ing. A  wide  range  of  views  were  repre- 
sented. My  staff  and  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  comments, 
and  the  conclusion  I  have  reached  is 
that  a  change  of  forum,  as  advocated 
by  Senator  Dole,  is  both  necessary 
and  appropriate.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
have  issues  involving  matters  of  broad 
telecommunications  policy  decided  by 
the  judiciary  or  by  a  department 
whose    sole    responsibility    in    this 


matter  should  be  antitrust  enforce- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  both  practicality 
and  jurisdiction,  questions  regarding 
universal  and  affordable  service,  rate- 
payer protection,  international  trade, 
availability  of  new  services,  and  other 
public  interest  concerns  should  be  ad- 
dressed by  agencies  of  expertise. 

However,  the  comments  the  commit- 
tee has  received  indicate  to  me  that 
certain  modifications  to  S.  2565  are  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  congressional 
concerns  about  protecting  ratepayers, 
enhancing  competition,  and  promoting 
international  trade  are  addressed. 

My  staff  is  drafting  language  to 
insure  that  the  present  Conamission. 
or  a  future  Commission,  will  have  no 
doubt  about  congressional  intent  in 
this  area.  It  is  important  that  S.  2565 
insures  that  on  matters  of  telecom- 
munications policy,  trade  policy,  and 
antitrust  policy,  the  FCC  consults 
with  the  executive  branch  agencies  of 
expertise,  and  guarantees  that  the 
congressional  goal  of  maintaining  uni- 
versal, affordable,  and  up-to-date  tele- 
phone service  for  all  customers  is  met. 

In  addition,  the  newspaper  publish- 
ers have  expressed  some  concerns  to 
me,  and  I  believe  that  their  concerns 
merit  attention. 

Mr.  DOLE.  When  I  introduced  S. 
2565,  I  noted  that  there  were  ques- 
tions that  remained  to  be  resolved.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  committee  proc- 
ess to  perfect  legislation,  and  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  work  on  this 
issue.  However,  I  do  think  that  the 
fimdamental  thrust  of  the  legislation 
is  sound,  and  I  hope  that  the  conunit- 
tee  holds  to  the  concept  of  transfer- 
ring jurisdiction  over  telecommunica- 
tions policy  from  where  it  doesn't 
belong  to  where  it  does  belong. 

I  have  been  stressing  to  colleagues 
that  it  is  not  inconsistent  for  them  to 
cosponsor  S.  2565,  and  then  support 
the  chairman's  amendments  in  com- 
mittee. Would  the  chairman  agree 
with  this  assessment  that  the  princi- 
pal thrust  of  the  bill  and  his  amend- 
ments will  not  necessarily  be  mutually 
exclusive? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  It  is  my  intention 
to  move  S.  2565  through  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  majority  leader 
and  I  are  in  agreement  that  the  Feder- 
al judiciary  should  not  be  deciding 
matters  of  broad  telecommunications 
policy.  These  decisions  belong  to  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  Although  I 
cannot,  at  this  time,  precisely  define 
the  parameters  of  the  amendments  I 
will  offer,  I  can  assure  the  majority 
leader  that  they  will  not  conflict  with 
the  basic  concept  that  the  FCC  is  a 
more  appropriate  forum  than  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  for  making  adminis- 
trative decisions  regarding  removal  or 
waiver  of  MFJ  restrictions.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  to  those  Senators  who 
believe  the  FCC  is  the  appropriate 
fonmi  for  the  resolution  of  issues 
under  the  MFJ,  I  would  say  that  I  see 


no  conflict  in  cosponsoring  S.  2565  and 
then  supporting  my  amendments  in 
committee. 

Mr.  DOLE.  One  final  question,  Mr. 
President.  What  is  the  chairman's 
timeframe  for  action  on  S.  2565? 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  The  Commerce 
Committee  staff  is  in  the  process  of 
drafting.  It  is  my  desire  to  complete 
this  drafting  expeditiously,  distribute 
the  fruits  of  these  labors  to  interested 
parties,  and  hold  a  formal  committee 
hearing  on  S.  2565  and  my  amend- 
ments immediately  upon  our  return 
from  the  August  recess.  This  would 
leave  sufficient  time  on  the  calendar 
for  committee  action  and  floor  consid- 
eration before  adjournment.  I  know 
that  it  is  the  majority  leader's  hope  to 
pass  a  bill  this  year.  I  share  that  goal. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  It  is  no  secret  that 
there  will  be  a  number  of  items  com- 
peting for  time  on  the  Senate's  sched- 
ule in  September.  As  always,  those 
items  which  will  not  require  extended 
debate  will  be  given  priority,  so  I 
would  just  like  to  offer  any  help  I  may 
be  able  to  provide  in  moving  this  bill 
into  the  posture  of  "not  requiring  ex- 
tended debate." 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  famous  for  his  abili- 
ty to  forge  consensus.  I  appreciate  his 
offer  of  assistance. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CENTRAL  INTERSTATE  LOW- 
LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 
COMPACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  655, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  655)  grantine  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Central  Interstate  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1168 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Federal  EUection 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  change  certain 
contribution  limits  for  congressional  elec- 
tions and  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  regarding  the  broadcasting  of 
certain  material  regarding  candidates  for 
Federal  elective  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  pending  before  the  Senate  is 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair,  and  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  return  to  the  subject  that  was 
discussed  on  the  Senate  floor  last  year. 
At  that  time,  as  my  colleagues  will 


JMI 


recall,  there  was  a  campaign  reform 
proposal  pending  which  would  limit 
the  amount  of  money  which  PAC's, 
political  action  committees,  can  con- 
tribute to  congressional  campaigns.  An 
effort  was  made  to  table  that  amend- 
ment at  that  time.  The  tabling  motion 
failed  on  a  vote  of  84  to  7.  So  this 
amendment  now  recurs  for  our  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  important  subject  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  amd  indeed  for  con- 
sideration by  the  national  agenda  than 
the  need  to  reform  the  way  in  which 
campaigns  are  financed  in  this  coun- 
try. We  send  observers  to  other  coim- 
trles  where  we  have  strong  interests 
and  alliances  to  make  sure  that  the 
election  process  in  those  coimtries  Is 
carried  out  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
basis. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  for  example,  to 
go  to  El  Salvador  to  watch  the  election 
process  there,  to  observe  it,  and  report 
back  to  our  colleagues  on  the  fairness 
of  that  process.  Recently  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  be  a  part  of  the  process  of 
observing  the  elections  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  show  this  kind  of  concern  for  elec- 
tions in  other  countries.  It  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  try  to  make  certain  that 
the  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves in  fair  and  open  elections. 

But  how  much  more  important  is  it, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  integrity  of  the  election 
process  here  in  our  own  country. 

What  is  going  on  and  what  has  gone 
on  in  this  country  over  the  past 
decade  threatens  the  very  integrity  of 
that  process. 

As  Archibald  Cox  has  said,  we  are 
engaged  in  a  struggle  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  shall  keep  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people  or  whether  we  shall 
have  that  government  replaced  by  a 
government  of  the  special  interests, 
for  the  special  interests,  and  by  the 
special  interests. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  our  col- 
leagues would  say  that  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  financing  of  elections  in 
the  United  States  over  the  past  several 
years  has  been  good  for  the  country  or 
good  for  the  political  process. 

We  do  not  have  a  fair  impartial  elec- 
tion process.  The  whole  cornerstone  of 
this  democracy  is  endangered. 

And  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  turn 
our  attention  to  what  we  know  is  a 
mounting  problem. 

First,  we  are  faced  with  a  tidal  wave 
of  money  pouring  into  the  election 
process  and  influencing  the  election 
process.  We  nm  the  risks  that  instead 
of  elections  being  decided  by  the 
people  themselves  at  the  local  level  on 
the  basis  of  the  integrity  and  the 
policy  positions  taken  by  candidates. 


that  elections  more  and  more  will  be 
decided  on  the  basis  of  which  candi- 
date has  the  funds  to  buy  the  access 
time  necessary  to  get  his  or  her  mes- 
sage across  to  the  people. 

We  must  not  allow  the  highest  pol- 
icymaking positions  of  this  Govern- 
ment which  should  belong  to  the 
people  themselves  to  be  placed  on  the 
auction  block  and  determined  primari- 
ly by  the  impact  on  money  avsdlable 
for  the  campaigns  instead  of  the 
merits  of  the  candidates  and  the  issues 
of  the  election  process. 

What  has  happened?  The  facts  are 
all  too  clear  for  all  of  us  to  see.  In  1976 
the  average  wirming  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  spent  $600,000  on  his  or 
her  campaign.  In  1976,  Mr.  President, 
$600,000. 

In  1984  in  the  last  elections  the  aver- 
age winning  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  average,  spent  $2.9  million. 

So  in  just  8  short  years  the  cost  of 
running  a  successful  campaign  to  be 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  has  gone 
from  $600,000  to  $2.9  million,  in  some 
cases  well  over  $10  million  in  some  in- 
dividual elections. 

Where  is  it  going  to  end,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Can  anyone  in  this  body  say 
that  this  tidal  wave  of  money  pouring 
into  congressional  campaigns  has  been 
good  for  the  country?  Can  anyone  say 
that  it  has  enhanced  the  ability  of  the 
average  citizen  at  the  local  level  to 
have  an  impact  on  the  campaigns 
where  the  campaigns  are  supposed  to 
be  decided?  Can  anyone,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, say  that  it  has  helped  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  as  a  deliberative 
body?  Has  it  helped  us  that  campaigns 
now  cost  an  average  of  $2.9  million,  re- 
quiring the  time  and  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  constantly  to 
the  money-raising  process  instead  of 
being  able  to  spend  their  time  on  the 
pressing  issue  of  the  day  that  deter- 
mine the  well-being  of  the  next  gen- 
eration of  Americans? 

D  1010 

It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  have  allowed  this 
situation  to  go  on  so  long.  How  much 
longer  will  we  let  it  happen?  How  long 
will  we  wait,  Mr.  President?  How  long 
will  we  close  our  eyes  to  this  growing 
avalanche  of  money  that  threatens 
the  integrity  of  the  political  process. 
Will  we  wait  until  the  average  Senate 
campaign  costs  $5  million  or  $20  mil- 
lion or  $50  million? 

It  is  obvious  the  problem  is  not 
taking  care  of  itself.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  spiral  is  now  slowing  down.  Like 
the  arms  race,  it  is  increasing  every 
single  day  that  we  wait  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  colleagues 
say: 

Well,  that  is  a  serious  problem.  1  under- 
stand it.  We  really  ought  to  do  something 
about  it  some  day.  Let  us  just  wait  until 
after  the  next  election  before  we  grapple 
with  this  problem. 


Mr.  President,  there  will  always  be 
another  election.  We  are  always 
within  2  years  of  an  election.  And  if 
we  continue  to  wait  imtU  after  the 
next  election  and  after  the  election 
after  that,  we  will  never  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem  until  it  is  too  late, 
until  it  will  already  have  destroyed  the 
confidence  of  the  people  themselves  in 
the  integrity  of  the  political  process. 

Already  millions  of  Americans  do 
not  even  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  And 
I  am  convinced  that  part  of  the  reason 
is  that  they  are  not  convinced  that 
their  own  individual  votes,  their  own 
individual  ideas,  any  longer  have  any 
impact  and  influence  on  the  Govern- 
ment, where  money  is  having  an 
imdue  influence  in  the  outcome  of 
campaigns. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  only  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  should  concern 
all  of  us  that  is  going  into  campaigns, 
it  is  also  where  that  money  is  coming 
from.  The  money  is  no  longer  coming 
from  small,  individual  donations  from 
citizens  at  the  grassroots  in  the  way  in 
which  the  political  process  ought  to 
work  in  this  Government  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people  and  by  the  people. 
That  is  where  the  money  should  be 
coming  from  to  finance  campaigns; 
from  that  average  citizen  back  home 
in  the  State  or  district  that  the  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  is  sworn  to  repre- 
sent in  the  national  interests. 

What  has  happened?  Over  the  past 
decade,  the  proportion  of  funds 
coming  for  campaigns  from  that  indi- 
vidual contributor  back  home  at  the 
grassroots  has  been  cut  in  half. 
Where,  then,  is  all  this  money  coming 
from,  as  the  cost  of  campaigns  has 
been  skyrocketing? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  coming  from  spe- 
cial interest  groups,  largely  headquar- 
tered in  the  Nation's  Capital.  During 
that  same  period  of  time  in  which  the 
costs  of  campaigns  have  been  going 
out  of  sight,  the  amount  of  money 
given  by  political  action  committees, 
PAC's,  special  interest  groups,  has  in- 
creased in  just  one  decade— in  1974, 
from  $12  million  being  given  to  con- 
gressional candidates  and  in  1984  that 
figure  was  $104  million. 

Can  anyone  be  naive  enough  to  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President,  that  you  can 
pump  in  $104  million  of  special  inter- 
est money  into  the  political  process 
and  not  have  that  money  spent  in 
campaigns?  Is  there  anyone  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  there  is  not  an 
indirect  relationship  between  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  campaigns  and  the 
tens  of  millions  of  new  money  being 
piunped  into  campaign  financing  by 
special  interest  groups? 

And  what  about  the  people  back 
home?  What  is  happering  to  the 
grassroots  control  of  the  election  proc- 
ess itself? 

Mr.  President,  in  1982,  98  Members 
were  elected  to  Congress,  the  House 
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and  Senate,  by  receiving  more  than  50 
percent  of  all  of  their  campaign  contri- 
butions from  political  action  commit- 
tees instead  of  from  the  people  back 
home.  That  was  in  1982.  In  1984,  Just  2 
years  later,  the  163  Members  elected 
to  the  House  and  Senate,  virtually 
one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  had 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  cam- 
paign contributions  come  not  from  the 
people  back  home,  not  from  the  indi- 
viduals at  the  grassroots,  but  from  po- 
litical action  committees  largely  con- 
trolled here  In  Washington,  DC. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  con- 
cept of  grassroots  democracy  if  we 
allow  this  trend  to  continue? 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  a  group  the 
other  day  and  someone  honestly  came 
up  to  me  and  said: 

Well,  Senator,  don't  you  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  all  the  money  now  is  being  raised 
here  In  Washington,  half  a  million  or  more 
sometimes  in  a  single  night,  because  now 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  have  to  incon- 
venience the  people  back  home  in  their  own 
Districts  and  In  their  own  States  by  having 
to  ask  them  to  support  their  campaigns  and 
contribute  financially  to  their  campaigns 
anymore? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  answered  that 
comment  by  simply  saying: 

Thank  Ood  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requires  that  the  people  back 
home  have  to  vote  In  elections.  Otherwise,  I 
suppose  those  same  special  Interests  would 
rather  just  not  Inconvenience  the  people  by 
having  them  involved  in  the  election  process 
anymore.  It  can  all  be  decided  here  in 
Washington,  DC.  In  addition  to  the  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  raised  here  to  finance  po- 
litical campaigns  and  to  determine  which 
candidates  will  have  access  to  the  voters. 
Just  cast  all  the  ballots  here  as  well  and  we 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  grassroots 
input  at  all. 

So.  lii.  President,  the  tidal  wave  of 
money;  that  Is  a  concern.  It  is  a  con- 
cern of  what  it  is  doing  to  this  process, 
where  that  money  is  coming  from, 
from  special  interest  groups  instead  of 
people  back  home.  That  is  a  concern 
about  the  process;  what  it  is  doing  in 
terms  of  foreclosing  opportunity  for 
new  people  to  enter  this  process. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  get  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  put  this  matter  on 
the  agenda;  not  surprising  at  aU.  It 
was  reported  Just  this  week  in  the 
Washington  Post  that  those  who  will 
be  voting  on  this  particular  proposal 
have  received  $87  million  in  political 
contributions  since  those  committees 
began  to  be  active  in  1972.  It  is  an  In- 
cumbent protection  plan,  the  current 
system.  Eighty  percent  of  aU  the 
money  contributed  by  political  action 
committees— 80  percent  of  it,  Mr. 
President— goes  to  incumbents  rather 
than  to  challengers. 

And  so  that  new  person  back  home 
that  wants  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
bring  their  thoughts,  their  creative 
ideas,  into  the  political  process  is  dis- 
couraged   from    running    for    office. 


They  might  be  able  to  raise  money 
back  home  at  the  grassroots.  They 
might  be  able  to  have  support  of  the 
people.  But  what  happens  when  they 
are  overwhelmed  with  the  out-of-State 
PAC  contributions,  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 80  percent  of  which  go  to  incimi- 
bents?  It  is  distorting  the  political 
process.  Mr.  President,  because  it  is 
also  discouraging  others,  new  people, 
from  becoming  involved  in  the  politi- 
cal process. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent system  is  fragmenting  this  coun- 
try and  fragmenting  this  Congress  at  a 
time  in  which  we  need  to  be  building  a 
consensus  to  deal  with  problems  like 
the  budget  deficit  and  the  trade  deficit 
and  when  we  need  to  be  bringing 
people  together  to  sacrifice  as  Ameri- 
cans, not  as  members  of  special  inter- 
est fragmented  groups,  but  as  Ameri- 
cans, as  one  community  to  form  a  con- 
sensus to  do  something  about  the 
pressing  problems  of  this  country. 

Can  we  be  surprised.  I  would  ask  my 
colleagues,  when  we  have  difficulty 
forming  a  consensus  to  act  in  the  na- 
tional interest  in  this  Congress,  when 
our  reelection  campaigns  are  more  and 
more  and  more  being  financed  by  the 
special  interests  instead  of  by  all  of 
the  people? 

People  have  asked  me:  "Senator,  you 
take  contributions  from  people  back  in 
your  home  State."  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  over  90  percent  of  my  con- 
tributors come  from  my  home  State. 
That  is  where  they  should  come  from. 

They  say:  "But  how  is  it  different? 
Obviously,  every  single  individual  that 
gives  to  you  has  to  earn  a  living  in 
some  way." 

In  my  State,  some  are  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness—fewer than  used  to  be  as  we  all 
know  with  the  current  economic  con- 
ditions—some are  in  agriculture,  they 
are  farmers  and  ranchers;  they  are  in 
small  businesses;  some  are  in  real 
estate,  and  other  occupations. 

They  say: 

How  is  it  different?  You  get  a  contribution 
from  a  farmer  or  from  an  oil  man  or  from  a 
realtor  or  from  a  union  member,  how  is  that 
different  from  receiving  money  from  the 
PAC  of  the  oil  company  or  the  political 
action  committee  of  the  agriculture  group? 
How  is  It  different? 

It  is  essentially  different,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  this:  That  individual 
citizen  can  look  at  my  whole  record 
and  the  whole  record  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  They  can  say: 
"You  know,  I  am  a  farmer,  but  that 
Senator  may  only  vote  only  half  the 
time  on  issues  that  affect  farmers,  and 
I  like  what  he  or  she  does  on  national 
defense."  or  "I  like  the  fact  that  they 
are  honest  and  they  bring  an  overall 
independence,  which  is  protective  to 
Government." 

They  can  view  the  whole  record,  in 
other  words,  of  the  Member  of  the 
Senate. 


Is  that  true  of  a  political  action  com- 
mittee? No.  The  political  action  com- 
mittee has  to  take  those  two  or  three 
votes  in  a  year's  time,  those  two  or 
three  votes  on  that  special  economic 
issue,  and  see  how  the  Senator  voted 
on  them,  and  then  decide,  "We  will 
support  candidates  that  have  a  75  per- 
cent rating  or  more  on  that  little  issue 
of  the  special  interest  groups." 

In  other  words,  it  becomes  a  mecha- 
nism for  encouraging  single-issue  and 
single-interest  politics  in  this  country, 
further  fragmenting  us,  further  caus- 
ing us  to  think  of  ourselves  in  our  own 
self-centered  identities  with  our  own 
economic  self-interests  instead  of 
thinking  of  ourselves  as  Americans 
seeking  a  consensus  as  to  what  is  right 
in  the  national  interest. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  badly  need  to 
change  this  system— this  system  is 
causing  the  money  to  flow  in  without 
limit,  this  system  that  is  causing  the 
people  at  the  grassroots  to  have  less 
and  less  say  in  electing  their  own  offi- 
cials to  the  public  office,  the  system 
that  is  discouraging  new  people  with 
new  ideas  from  entering  the  political 
process,  and  this  system  that  has  con- 
tinued to  fragment  us  at  a  time  in 
which  we  need  to  build  a  national  con- 
sensus. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  raise  the 
phony  argimient  that  it  is  a  fine  thing 
that  people  are  contributing  to  PAC's 
now,  and  that  in  fact  it  is  causing 
more  people  to  be  involved  in  the  po- 
litical process.  We  have  a  brief  study 
done  by  Professor  Sorauf  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota— and  I  will  be 
later  inserting  some  comments  from 
his  study  in  the  Record— in  which  he 
found  the  average  person  that  donates 
to  a  political  action  committee  is  much 
less  likely  to  read  the  newspaper,  to 
watch  broadcast  reports  of  what  is 
going  on,  and  have  a  much  lower  fa- 
miliarity with  the  issues  and  with  the 
candidate  than  those  who  contribute 
individually.  I  can  understand  why, 
Mr.  President,  if  you  really  care  about 
something  you  are  not  going  to  dele- 
gate out  your  participation  in  the 
process  to  someone  else.  We  would  not 
delegate  out  our  right  to  vote  to  some 
committee  just  because  we  have  to,  to 
realtors,  bankers,  oil  men,  or  union 
members.  We  would  not  let  some  boss, 
or  some  small  committee  cast  our  vote 
for  us  in  the  election. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  let 
them  cast  our  dollars  in  elections, 
either,  in  a  way  that  will  have  the  kind 
of  impact  on  the  ultimate  result. 

So  we  have  before  us  a  proposal  that 
has  won  bipartisan  support,  wide  sup- 
port from  a  whole  cross-section  of  the 
Memtjers  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  are 
concerned  about  what  is  happening  to 
this  country,  who  are  concerned  about 
what  is  happening  to  this  institution 
as  Members  more  and  more  must 
devote  their  time  to  raising  money  for 


campaigns  instead  of  solving  the  real 
problems  of  the  country. 

I  want  to  mention  to  my  colletigues, 
those  who  Join  in  cosponsoring  this 
amendment,  and  the  nimiber  contin- 
ues to  grow:  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator  Gold- 
water,  is  the  principal  cosponsor.  He 
understands  from  his  long  service  here 
the  threat  to  the  institution;  another 
one  of  the  original  cosponsors.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi, 
Senator  Stennis,  who  has  served  in 
this  body  longer  than  any  other  Sena- 
tor now  serving,  a  man  of  absolute  in- 
tegrity, who  is  concerned  about  what 
we  are  passing  on  to  the  next  genera- 
tion, the  distortion  of  this  system,  the 
Integrity  of  the  election  process  itself 
if  we  do  not  take  action;  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Senator 
Byrd,  who  is  here  on  the  floor  this 
morning,  who  knows  from  his  long 
service  and  his  leadership  responsibil- 
ities what  has  happened  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States;  Senator  Hart, 
Senator  Kassebauh,  Senator  Levin, 
Senator  Rudhan,  Senator  DeConcini, 
Senator  Chiles,  Senator  Bingaman, 
Senator  Biden,  Senator  Leahy,  Sena- 
tor Rockefeller,  Senator  Proxmire, 
Senator  Moynihan— I  believe  I  also 
mentioned  Senator  Rudmah— who 
have  Joined  together  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  present  this  proposal  to  the 
Senate. 

I  will  just  take  one  moment  before 
yielding  time  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  here  who  undoubtedly 
would  like  to  also  make  some  opening 
comments  to  mention  again,  and  place 
into  the  Record  a  brief  description  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  It  limits  the 
amount  that  a  House  candidate  can 
accept  from  a  political  action  commit- 
tee to  $100,000.  $125,000  if  there  is  a 
runoff,  and  $150,000  if  there  are  three 
contested  elections.  It  limits  what 
Senate  candidates  can  receive  to 
$35,000.  and  under  a  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  State,  with  an  overall  cap 
of  any  State  of  a  maximum  of 
$750,000.  It  reduces  the  amount  that 
PAC's  can  give  to  candidates  or  that 
candidates  can  receive  from  $5,000  to 
$3,000.  It  also  closes  the  loophole 
imder  which  now  PAC's  can  bundle  to- 
gether contributions.  Once  they  have 
given  their  $5,000  they  can  give  under 
law.  they  can  go  out.  solicit  so-called 
Individual  contributions  which  they 
raise,  bundle  up.  and  pass  on  to  the 
candidate  so  that  the  PAC  gets  the 
credit  for  the  contribution,  and  in  this 
manner  they  get  aroimd  the  limits. 

Once  they  have  given  the  $5,000 
they  can  go  out  and  in  one  case  it  is  es- 
timated they  raised  $125,000  from  in- 
dividuads.  They  then  took  that 
$125,000.  and  in  the  name  of  the  PAC 
gave  it  to  a  candidate  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

So  the  bundling  which  is  going  on 
because  of  misconstruction  of  the  law 


by  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
must  be  stopped.  Otherwise  even  the 
current  PAC  limits  are  totally  mean- 
ingless. 

It  also  provides  that  PAC's.  so-called 
independent  PAC's,  when  they  make 
broadcasts  on  advertising  they  must 
carry  disclaimers  to  show  that  these 
ads  are  not  being  carried  on  the  air 
subject  to  any  campaign  spending 
limits. 

It  also  tightens  up  the  definition  of 
what  is  an  independent  expenditure. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  independ- 
ent groups— groups  claiming  they  are 
independent.  They  go  out,  do  the  dirty 
work  for  a  candidate,  make  the  savage, 
negative  attacks  on  candidates,  and 
then  claim  that  they  are  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  candidate  in  the 
race.  We  know  very  often  that  is  only 
a  veil,  only  a  cloak  for  collusion  be- 
tween the  so-called  independent 
groups  and  the  candidates. 

So  we  provide,  if  they  have  the  same 
media  consultant,  if  they  have  been 
consulting  with  one  another,  sharing 
advice,  that  they  can  no  longer  pre- 
tend to  be  independent  committees. 

We  also  provide  that  if  a  candidate  is 
attacked,  if  a  candidate  is  attacked  by 
these  so-called  independent  groups  on 
stations  that  have  voluntarily  accept- 
ed advertising,  they  must  make  free, 
equal  time  available  to  respond  to  the 
candidate  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
the  attack  by  those  who  have  bought 
the  time. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. We  can  stand  aside  as  we  have 
been  doing  before  and  say  let  us  wait 
until  after  the  next  election  before  we 
do  anything  about  it.  Let  us  wait  until 
the  problem  is  more  serious.  Let  us 
wait  until,  instead  of  having  one-third 
of  all  the  Members  of  Congress  receive 
half  or  more  of  all  their  campaign  con- 
tributions from  PAC's  and  interest 
groups  in  Washington  instead  of  the 
people  back  home.  Let  us  wait  until 
the  whole  Congress  is  in  that  situation 
and  let  us  wait  until  they  have  90  per- 
cent of  their  money.  We  are  always 
within  2  years  of  an  election. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  this 
country,  for  the  sake  of  the  integrity 
of  the  political  process,  for  the  sake  of 
the  confidence  of  the  American  citi- 
zens in  their  own  Government,  for  the 
sake  of  restoring  their  belief  that  their 
own  vote  back  at  the  local  level  ex- 
pressing their  own  views  and  opinions 
about  the  election  process  can  make  a 
difference,  it  is  time  for  us  to  act.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  stop  waiting  untU  after 
the  next  election,  to  root  out  a  cancer, 
a  malignancy  that  is  eating  at  the 
heart  of  the  political  process  and  the 
democratic  process  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  yielded  6  minutes? 


Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  6  minutes  to  my  distin- 
guished cosponsor.  Senator  Birgamah, 
of  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  leadership  on  this 
very  important  issue.  As  he  says,  this 
is  an  issue  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  all 
the  deliberations  we  are  engaged  in 
here  in  the  Congress.  It  underlies  our 
action  or  inaction  on  every  issue.  It 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  demo- 
cratic system,  and  I  think  it  is  crucial 
that  it  be  addressed.  Without  not  only 
his  leadership  on  the  issue  but  his  per- 
sistence. I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a 
subject  which  would  not  be  before  the 
Senate  today;  and.  if  it  were  not  for 
the  dogged  determination  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  demon- 
strated in  continuing  to  urge  this  on 
the  leadership  and  bring  this  to  the 
Senate's  attention  today. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  is  vital  because  of  the  alarming 
increase  in  the  influence  that  PAC's 
are  having  on  our  campaign  process. 
We  have  a  saying  in  this  town  which 
has  become  prevalent  in  recent  years, 
that  if  it  is  not  broke,  do  not  fix  it. 
The  corollary  to  that  should  be  if  it  is 
broke,  do  fix  it.  And  this  is  clearly 
something  that  is  broke.  This  is  a 
problem  that  needs  attention.  As  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  said,  this  is  a 
problem  which  should  be  fixed  now  in- 
stead of  it  being  put  off  beyond  this 
election,  beyond  the  next  election,  and 
essentially  indefinitely. 

D  1030 

PAC  contributions  have  an  influence 
over  the  issues  that  get  the  attention 
and  get  the  time  of  the  Congress.  PAC 
contributions  have  an  influence  over 
the  actions  that  are  taken  in  the  Con- 
gress on  specific  issues. 

There  are  two  interconnected  prob- 
lems here,  both  of  which  were  very 
ably  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  first  is  the  enormous  cost  of 
campaigns  with  all  the  disadvantages 
which  go  with  those  costs,  with  that 
increase  in  cost;  and,  second,  the  dis- 
proportionate amoimt  of  that  cost 
t>eing  borne  by  special  interest  groups. 

First,  let  me  mention  Just  a  few 
things  about  the  enormous  cost.  The 
facts  are  clear  and  I  wlU  not  repeat 
those.  We  have  seen  a  dramatic  in- 
crease from  1976  until  the  last  election 
in  the  amount  that  it  takes  to  run  a 
Senate  campaign.  The  consequences 
that  flow  from  that  increased  cost  are 
also  clear.  Many  who  would  seek 
public  office  are  discouraged  from 
doing  so  because  of  these  enormous 
costs. 

It  is  clear  that  Liz  Holtzman.  a 
former  Congresswoman.  considered  a 
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race  for  the  Senate  this  year  and  I 
thought  made  a  very  telling  statement 
when  she  announced  that  she  would 
not  seek  election  to  the  Senate.  Her 
statement  was  she  had  determined 
that  if  she  sought  election,  she  would 
spend  all  her  time  raising  money  and 
none  of  her  time  raising  Issues.  I  think 
that  is  an  accurate  assessment  of  what 
she  was  up  against. 

Officeholders  who  wish  to  remain  in 
office  are  required  to  commit  substan- 
tial amounts  of  their  time  and  effort 
to  fundraising  on  almost  a  year-round 
basis  because  of  this  enormous  addi- 
tional cost.  It  is  time  taken  away  from 
their  other  duties  in  this  body;  their 
other  duties  to  their  constituents. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
disproportionate  amount  of  the  cost 
now  being  borne  by  PAC's. 

With  few  exceptions  PAC's  are  es- 
tablished and  continued  in  order  to 
pursue  very  specific  and  narrow  inter- 
ests. These  may  be  valid  interests.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  they  are  not.  They 
may  be  meritorious  interests  and  the 
position  that  the  PAC  takes  may  be 
the  correct  position  on  the  issue.  But 
it  is  clear  that  PAC's  are  not  estab- 
lished to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  economy.  They  are  established 
to  promote  specific  interests. 

Again,  with  few  exceptions,  PAC's 
represent  those  with  wealth  and,  as 
such,  they  generally  have  a  bias 
toward  maintaining  the  status  quo. 

One  aspect  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo  is  maintaining  those  encompassed 
in  office  who  are  already  there. 

One  simple  example  of  that  were  the 
PAC  contributions  to  the  last  Presi- 
dential race,  Mr.  President.  In  the 
1984  Presidential  race.  PAC's  spent 
$15.8  million  in  support  of  the  incmn- 
bent  and  $803  million  in  support  of 
the  challenger.  I  think  that  nearly  20 
to  1  disparity  in  spending  is  one  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  bias  toward  the  in- 
cumbent which  clearly  exists  in  the 
sjrstem  we  have. 

A  major  reason  that  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  pass  this  legislation  is  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  benefit  that 
incimibents  receive  from  PAC  contri- 
butions. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  solution 
to  this  problem  probably  involves 
some  type  of  public  financing  of  con- 
gressional campaigns,  similar  to  the 
public  financing  we  have  for  Presiden- 
tial campaigns.  But  in  the  interim.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
need  to  take  some  action  to  begin  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  and  S.  1806. 
which  is  Senator  Bortn's  bill,  the 
Boren-Goldwater  amendment  now 
before  us.  is  clearly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Again.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  issue  before  the  Congress.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 


support  this  amendment.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning  which  I  think  puts 
the  case  very  well.  It  said  this  bill 
would  work  important  change. 

Had  it  been  in  effect  In  1984,  calculates 
Common  Cause,  the  public  affairs  lobby, 
PAC  contributions  to  Senate  candidates 
would  have  been  cut  in  half. 

Then  they  conclude: 

A  half-empty  swamp  is  healthier  than  one 
that's  overflowing.  The  public  will  soon  find 
out  which  Senators  want  higher  ground  and 
which  ones  like  the  muck,  slosh,  and  smell. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times, 
which  I  have  placed  on  all  desks, 
appear  in  the  Record  in  full  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rlsd  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  11,  1986] 
The  Money  Curve  for  Congress 

Exponential  growth  is  Washington,  D.C.'s 
middle  name.  In  two  generations,  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  gone  from  worrying 
about  millions  to  billions  to  trillions.  In  five 
years,  the  national  debt  has  doubled. 
There's  similarly  steep  growth  evident  in 
the  money  curve  for  Congress.  Campaign 
contributions  are  flooding  out  of  the  PAC's. 
the  political  action  committees  that  have 
sprung  up  on  behalf  of  every  imaginable 
special  interest. 

Does  Congress  care?  A  bipartisan  bill 
sponsored  by  Senator  David  Boren,  Oklaho- 
ma Democrat,  and  others  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  control  that  soaring  curve,  with  a 
Senate  vote  possible  as  soon  as  tomorrow. 
Its  provisions  are  so  reasonable  and  clear 
that  senators  of  both  parties  should  be  em- 
barrassed to  duck  and  eager  to  vote  yes. 

EXren  in  a  sluggish  economy,  political  in- 
fluence is  a  growth  Industry. 

Consider  the  curve  line  for  the  total 
number  of  PAC's.  In  1975,  there  were  600. 
Now  there  are  4,100,  an  amazing  array  of  in- 
terests. A  supermarket  chain  is  represented 
by  the  Piggly  Wiggly  Southern  Good  Gov- 
ernment Committee.  A  beer  distributors' 
group  employs  what  is  Informally  called  the 
Six-PAC.  The  Michigan  blueberry  growers 
have  a  PAC.  So  does  the  American  Horse 
Council. 

Consider  the  curve  line  for  the  amounts 
the  PAC's  shovel  into  campaigns.  At  this 
point  in  the  1978  campaign,  they  had  given 
$1 1  million.  As  of  June  30.  the  1985-86  total 
was  $66  million. 

Consider  the  weight  of  all  those  PAC  dol- 
lars. In  1978,  they  comprised  12  percent  of 
total  campaign  contributions.  So  far  in  this 
campaign,  they  account  for  24  percent. 

At  present,  each  PAC  can  give  each 
member  $5,000  for  each  primary  and  gener- 
al election.  Frequently  there  are  overlaps. 
Several  PAC's  interested  in  the  same  out- 
come can  each  give  $5,000  to  a  candidate. 
There's  no  limit  to  the  total  amount  of  PAC 
money  any  one  candidate  can  collect. 

Senator  Boren's  bill  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  Individual  PAC  contribution 
from  $5,000  to  $3,000.  And  it  would  limit  the 
total  amount  a  member  could  receive  from 
the  PAC's.  House  candidates  could  get  only 
$100,000.  The  limit  for  Senate  candidates 
would  depend  on  state  population.  In  view 
of  the  PAC's  muscle,  these  proposals  seem 


modest.  The  only  sure  reform  is  to  wean 
politicians  from  private  campaign  money 
completely— with  public  money.  One  day. 
Congress  will  recognize  that  need.  Just  as 
the  country  has  already  accepted  public 
funding  for  Presidential  campaigns. 

Meanwhile,  the  Boren  bUl  would  work  im- 
portant change.  Had  it  been  in  effect  in 
1984,  calculates  Common  Cause,  the  public 
affairs  lobby.  PAC  contributions  to  Senate 
candidates  would  have  been  cut  in  half.  A 
half-empty  swamp  is  healthier  than  one 
that's  overflowing.  The  public  will  soon  find 
out  which  senators  want  higher  ground  and 
which  ones  like  the  muck,  slosh,  and  smell. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  at  this  point  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe,  which  makes  the  very 
same  point,  that  we  should  make  the 
change,  that  we  should  help  Congress 
pay  more  attention,  as  the  Globe  says, 
to  the  larger  message  of  the  public 
good.  It  says  the  Senate  should  pass 
this  amendment  without  delay  and 
without  crippling  amendments.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  (MA)  Globe,  Aug.  10. 
1986] 

Cutting  PACs 

When  lobbyists  of  ideologies  and  interests 
converge  to  battle  a  bill  in  Congress,  the 
measure  is  probably  one  of  outstanding 
merit.  A  measure  that  would  change  the  fi- 
nancing of  political  campaigns,  however, 
can  also  be  killed  by  odd  bedfellows. 

The  US  Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote  on  the 
Boren-Goldwater  amendment  to  campaign- 
finance  legislation,  a  first  step  in  freeing 
congressional  politics  from  the  hammerlock 
of  political  action  committees. 

Neither  cosponsor  is  a  zealot.  Sen.  David 
li.  Boren  (D-Okla.)  found  out  that  PACs 
screened  him  from  his  constituents  and 
made  him  too  attentive  to  lobbyists  repre- 
senting anonymous  contributors. 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  (R-Ariz.),  ending  a 
long  and  distinguished  career,  is  the  ideolog- 
ical opposite  of  another  congressional  retir- 
ee. Speaker  O'Neill.  Yet,  they  agree  on  one 
profound  fact.  As  O'Neill  says,  "The  PACs 
are  destroying  this  government.  Too  many 
guys  have  big  money  and  no  opponent." 

The  amendment  would  limit  to  $100,000 
the  amount  each  House  candidate  can  re- 
ceive from  all  PACs.  Similar  restrictions 
would  be  placed  on  Senate  candidates,  and 
the  limit  of  each  PAC  contribution  would  be 
lowered  from  $5,000  to  $3,000. 

To  the  average  citizen,  these  sums  seem 
reasonable.  They  are.  To  the  average  lobby- 
ist, the  limits  are  an  outrage.  "If  It  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it,"  says  Charles  Walker,  a 
former  Treasury  official  and  now  a  leading 
lobbyist.  "The  presence  of  so  many  PACs," 
he  says,  "helps  assure  wide  dispersal  of  fi- 
nancial power  in  the  electoral  process." 

Walker's  business  clients  are  not  the  only 
ones  enjoying  the  PAC  status  quo.  In  1984, 
labor  unions  like  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  the  United  Auto  Workers  con- 
tributed almost  as  heavily  as  the  National 
Association  of  Realtors  and  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


PACs  amplify  the  message  of  every  special 
interest.  The  Boren-Goldwater  amendment 
would  help  Congress  pay  more  attention  to 
the  larger  message  of  the  public  good.  The 
Senate  should  pass  it  without  delay  and 
without  crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Let  me  also  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  over  150  newspapers 
across  the  coimtry  in  33  States  have 
endorsed  this  proposal.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  those 
major  newspapers  across  the  country 
that  have  endorsed  the  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Newspaper  Editorials  Supporting  the 

boren-goldwater  amendment 
The  Ada  Evening  News,  Ada,  Oklahoma. 
Albuquerque  Journal,  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico. 

Anchorage  Daily  News,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

The   Asheville   Citizen,   Asheville.   North 
Carolina. 
The  Press,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  (2). 
Examiner-Enterprise,    Bartlesville,    Okla- 
homa. 

Beaver  County  Dally  Times,  Beaver, 
Pennsylvania  (2). 

The  Globe-Times,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Bluef  leld  Daily  Telegraph.  Bluef  ield.  West 
Virginia. 

Idaho  Statesman,  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  Boston  Globe,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Daily  Camera,  Boulder,  Colorado  (2). 

The  Bradenton  Herald,  Bradenton.  Flori- 
da. 

Brattleboro  Reformer,  Brattleboro,  Ver- 
mont. 

The  Brazil  Times,  Brazil,  Indiana. 

The  Sun.  Bremerton,  Washington  (2). 

The  Brookings  Dally  Register.  Brookings, 
South  Dakota. 

The  Chandler  Arlzonan.  Chandler,  Arizo- 
na. 

The  Chattanooga  Times,  Chattanooga. 
Tennessee. 

The  Sampson  Indei>endent,  Clinton, 
North  Carolina. 

The  Columbia  Record,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina. 

The  State,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

The  Columbus  Enquirer,  Columbus,  Geor- 
gia. 

DaUas  Times  Herald.  Dallas,  Texas  (2). 

Quad-City  Times,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Journal.  Daytona  Beach,  Florida  (3). 

Rocky  Mountain  News.  Denver,  Colorado. 

Elmlra  Star-Gazette,  Elmlra,  New  York. 

Enid  Dally  Eagle,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

Enid  Morning  News,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

Erie  Daily  Times,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

News,  Esthervllle,  Iowa. 

Fort  Myers  News-Press.  Fort  Myers.  Flori- 
da. 

The  News-Herald,  Franklin,  Pennsylvania. 

Gainesville  Sun,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

The  Register-Mall,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Post-Tribune,  Gary,  Indiana. 

Grand  Forks  Herald,  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 

Greeley  Daily  Tribune  and  Republican. 
Greeley,  Colorado. 


Greenfield  Recorder.  Greenfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Greensboro  News  8t  Record,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina. 
The  Times,  Hammond,  Indiana. 
Sunday  Patriot  News.  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The   Hartford   Courant,   Hartford,    Con- 
necticut. 

Transcript-Telegram,  Holyoke,  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  Herald-Dispatch.  Huntington.  West 
Virginia  (3). 
The  Post-Register,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
The  Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
Daily  News,  Jacksonville,  North  Carolina. 
The  Post-Journal,  Jamestown,  New  York. 
The  JanesviUe  Gazette,  JanesvUle.  Wis- 
consin. 
The  Joplln  Globe,  Joplln,  Missouri. 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri (2). 

Kansas  City  Times.  Kansas  City.  Missouri 
(3). 

The  Keene  Sentinel.  Keene,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
The  Ledger,  Lakeland,  Florida  (2). 
Sunday  News,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
Lansing  State  Journal,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Leesburg  Commercial,  Leesburg,  Florida. 
Lenoir  News-Topic.  Lenoir.  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Bucks  County  Courier-Times.  Levittown. 
Pennsylvania  (2). 
The  Dispatch,  Lexington.  North  Carolina. 
The  Lincoln  Star.  Lincoln.  Nebraska. 
Arkansas  Gazette.  Little  Rock.  Arkansas 
(2). 
Newsday.  Long  Island.  New  York. 
The  News  and  Daily  Advance,  Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

The  Capital  Times,  Madison.  Wisconsin 
(2). 

Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin (2). 

Medford  Dally  Mercury,  Medford,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Melrose  Evening  News,  Melrose,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mesa  Tribune,  Mesa,  Arizona  (2). 
The  Modesto  Bee,  Modesto,  California. 
Dominion-Post,  Morgantown,  West  Virgin- 
la  (3). 
Nashville  Banner,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
The  Tennessean,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
The  Herald,  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 
The  Day,  New  London,  Connecticut  (2). 
The  Journal,  New  Ulm,  Minnesota. 
The  New  York  Times.  New  York.  New 
York  (2). 
The  Advocate.  Neward,  Ohio. 
The  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
The  Norman  Transcript,  Norman,  Oklaho- 
ma (2). 
Norwich  Bulletin,  Norwich,  Connecticut. 
Ocala  Star-Banner,  Ocala,  Florida  (3). 
The    Daily    News    of    Johnson    Coimty, 
Olathe,  Kansas. 
The  Orlando  Sentinel,  Orlando,  Florida. 
Tri-City  Herald.  Pasco,  Washington. 
The  Berkshire   Eagle.   Pittsfield,   Massa- 
chusetts. 
Times  Herald,  Port  Huron,  Michigan. 
The    Portsmouth    Herald,    Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire. 

The  Reidsville  Review,  ReidsvlUe,  North 
Carolina. 

E>emocrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  New 
York. 
Times-Union.  Rochester.  New  York. 
The  Sacramento  Bee,  Sacramento.  Cali- 
fornia. 
News-Press.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri  (2). 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Missou- 
ri (4). 

St.  Petersburg  Times.  St.  Petersburg.  Plor- 
dla  (4). 
The  Sallna  Journal,  Sallna,  Kansas. 

Express-News,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

San  Antonio  Light,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Sarasota  Herald  Tribune,  Sarasota.  Flori- 
da. 

Scottsdale  Dally  Progress,  Scottsdale.  Ari- 
zona. 

Tribune,  Scranton.  Pennsylvania. 

Seattle  Post-Intelllgencer,  Seattle.  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Shelby  Star,  Shelby,  North  Carolina. 

Argus  Leader,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
(2). 

Daily  American.  Somerset,  Pennsylvania. 

Centre  Dally  Times,  State  College,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

News-Press.  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

News-Sun,  Sun  City,  Arizona  (3). 

The  Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Syrac'jse  Herald-Joumal.  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

Tallahassee  Democrat,  Tallahassee,  Flori- 
da (2). 

News.  Tempe,  Arizona  (2). 

Topeka  Cwital-Joumal.  Topeka,  Kansas 
(2). 

Register  Citizen,  Torrington,  Connecticut 
(2). 

Trenton  Times.  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

The  Northeast  Mississippi  Daily  Journal, 
Tupelo,  Mississippi. 

Tyler  Courier-Times,  Tyler,  Texas. 

Tyler  Morning  Telegraph,  Tyler,  Texas. 

Waco  Tribune-Herald,  Waco,  Texas. 

Watertown  Public  Opinion,  Watertown, 
South  Dakota. 

Watertown  Daily  Times,  Watertown.  Wis- 
consin. 

Daily  Local  News,  West  Chester.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Palm  Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida. 

Wheeling  News-Register,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 

The  WichiU  Eagle-Beacon,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

Wichita  Falls  Record  News,  WlchlU  Falls, 
Texas. 

The  Burlington  County  Times,  Willlng- 
boro.  New  Jersey. 

York  Daily  Record,  York,  Pennsylvania. 

The  York  Dispatch.  York,  Pennsylvania 
(2). 

Vindicator,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Finally.  I  see  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  is  now  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  last  month,  a  compel- 
ling column  on  the  subject  of  limiting 
PAC  contributions  was  printed  in  the 
Charleston  Gazette  of  West  Virginia. 
The  author  was  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  Senator  Byrd,  who  is  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

In  the  Op/Ed  piece.  Senator  Byrd 
states: 

The  PAC  system  tends  to  give  special  in- 
terests a  disproportionate  amount  of  influ- 
ence In  the  decisionmaking  process.  There- 
fore it  is  with  good  reason  that  the  focal 
point  of  growing  public  concern  is  on  the 
floodtide  of  PAC  contributions. 

Mr.  President,  in  oiu-  effort  to  take 
this  first-step  approach  in  reforming 
the  congressional  election  system,  we 
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must  put  the  reins  on  the  greatest 
growing  concern— the  millions  of  spe- 
cial interest  dollars  that  influence  the 
action  and  inaction  in  the  Congress. 

I  ask  uiuinimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle written  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  be  printed 
in  the  Record  followed  by  a  column  I 
wrote  on  the  subject  of  campaign 
reform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PuTTiMG  Sota  Lmrrs  om  PAC's 
(By  Robert  C.  Byrd) 

Most  of  us  have  had  some  contact  with 
the  video  games  that  were  "the  rage"  across 
the  country  for  several  years.  PAC-MAN 
was  one  of  the  most  popular.  The  game 
could  be  won  only  if  the  player  could  con- 
trol the  movement  of  a  screen  figure  In  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  It  from  being  devoured  by 
another  figure— the  PAC-MAN— with  an  ap- 
parently limitless  appetite. 

By  coincidence,  both  the  nature  of  this 
popular  video  game  and  its  name  are  in 
many  ways  analogous  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment finds  itself.  The  objectivity,  independ- 
ent judgment,  and  absolute  allegiance  to  the 
well-being  of  our  nation  and  the  majority  of 
its  citizens— which  our  nation's  founders  de- 
manded of  their  elected  representatives- 
are  being  dangerously  eroded  by  the  Influ- 
ence of  special  interest  money  in  the  elec- 
toral process. 

Spending  for  congressional  campaigns  is 
getting  to  be  like  the  arms  race.  Each  elec- 
tion year,  candidates  raise  and  spend  great- 
er and  greater  sums  to  get  elected.  And 
more  and  more  of  that  money  is  coming 
from  PAC's— or  Political  Action  Commit- 
tees—representing special  interests. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  spiraling  ex- 
plosion of  ever-higher  campaign  cost  and 
the  receipt  and  use  of  PAC  dollars  by  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  spending  limits  for  con- 
gressional campaigns  that  is  tied  to  a  system 
of  public  financing.  This  would  liberate  can- 
didates from  having  to  go  "hat  in  hand"  to 
special  interest  groups  to  pay  for  their  elec- 
tion races,  and  would  prevent  the  voice  of 
the  average  citizen  from  being  drowned  out 
by  all  of  the  special  interest  money. 

Although  many  of  the  so-called  special  in- 
terests have  goals  which  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  most  Americans,  the  PAC  system 
tends  to  give  special  interests  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  influence  in  the  decision- 
making process.  Therefore,  it  is  with  good 
reason  that  the  focal  point  of  growing 
public  concern  is  on  the  floodtide  of  PAC 
contributions. 

Most  PACs  concentrate  the  influence  of 
their  particular  special  Interests  by  collect- 
ing money  from  group  members  and  making 
large  contributions  to  candidates  for  office. 
Given  the  very  high  and  increasing  costs  of 
running  for  public  office  in  this  age  of  tele- 
vision, many  candidates  conclude  that  they 
have  no  choice  but  to  accept  PAC  contribu- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  effort  it  takes  to 
raise  sufficient  campaign  contributions  to 
run  an  effective  race  for  federal  office  saps 
a  candidate's  time  and  energy  and  interferes 
with  official  and  family  responsibilities. 

This  "money  chase"  has  additional  detri- 
mental effects.  Even  for  the  most  scrupu- 
lous elected  officials,  taking  money  for  elec- 
tion campaigns  and,  certainly,  actively 
asking  for  contributions  for  campaigns,  can 
create  some  sense  of  obligation  to  the  con- 
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tributors.  Respondents  to  polls  Indicate  a 
belief  that  one  of  the  principal  purposes  of 
PAC  contributions  is  to  secure  access  to  the 
candidate  once  he  arrives  in  Washington. 

Our  campaign  financing  laws  and  the  orgy 
of  mega-buck  spending  which  they  encour- 
age unquestionably  contribute  directly  to 
cynicism  on  the  part  of  many  citizens  about 
the  integrity  of  our  government  and  its 
elected  officials. 

This  is  a  problem  which  strikes  at  the 
vital  underpinnings  of  our  representative 
form  of  government.  The  problem  must  be 
addressed.  We  need  to  look  at  extending 
public  financing  of  campaigns  to  congres- 
sional elections.  Public  financing  is  current- 
ly used  in  presidential  elections  and  Is  the 
only  sure  way  to  minimize  the  "money 
chase"  that  so  contorts  the  election  process. 

Meanwhile,  stricter  guidelines  and  lower 
limits  must  be  imposed  on  contributions 
from  PACs.  On  this  front,  I  hope  we  will 
soon  see  definitive  action.  Sen.  David  Boren 
of  Oklahoma  and  I  are  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion that  places  a  population-based  celling 
on  the  total  amount  of  PAC  contributions 
congressional  candidates  may  accept  and  re- 
stricts the  capability  of  PACs  to  exploit 
loopholes  in  the  law  and,  thereby,  elude 
even  the  current  inadequate  limitations  on 
PAC  contributions. 

Ours  is  a  government  of  representatives 
elected  by  the  people— representatives  who, 
in  their  official  actions  make  judgments 
which,  in  their  view,  best  serve  the  national 
interest  and  best  reflect  the  wishes  of  the 
people  who  elect  them.  It  doesn't  always 
work  as  everyone  would  like. 

We  Americans  continue  to  put  our  faith  In 
that  system.  But,  once  that  faith  is  under- 
mined, America  is  in  trouble.  Our  current 
system  of  campaign  financing  undermines 
that  faith,  and  that  is  why  it  must  be 
changed.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  the 
reforms  that  are  badly  needed. 

It  is  an  effort  of  such  importance  to  our 
form  of  government  that  it  must  be  faced. 
And  it  must  be  met  successfully.  That  will 
occur  only  when  the  people  across  this 
nation  demand  it  from  their  elected  repre- 
senUtlves.  For  the  sake  of  all  of  us,  I  hope 
that  occurs  soon. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
take  great  pride  in  yielding  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia, the  minority  leader,  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  very  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  the  leadership 
that  he  is  showing  on  this  very  impor- 
tant, far-reaching  matter— so  vital  to 
this  institution  and  to  our  respresenta- 
tive  democra  ;y.  I  thank  him  for  allow- 
ing me  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  thank  him  for  the  courage  that 
he  has  displayed  in  the  statements 
that  he  has  made  and  is  making.  I 
compliment  him  and  thank  him  on  the 
leadership  that  I  know  he  will  contin- 
ue to  provide  as  we  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  this  serious  ques- 
tion. 

Most  of  us  have  had  some  contact 
with  the  video  games  that  were  "the 
rage"  across  the  country  for  several 
years.  PAC-MAN  was  one  of  the  most 
popular.  The  game  could  be  won  only 
tf  the  player  could  control  the  move- 
ment of  a  screen  figure  in  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  it  from  being  devoured  by 


another  figure— the  PAC-MAN—  with 
an  apparently  limitless  appetite. 

By  coincidence,  both  the  nature  of 
this  popular  video  game  and  its  name 
are  in  many  ways  analogous  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  our  democratic 
system  of  government  finds  itself.  The 
objectivity,  independent  Judgment, 
and  absolute  allegiance  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  and  the  majority 
of  its  citizens— which  our  Nation's 
founders  demanded  of  their  elected 
representatives— are  being  dangerous- 
ly eroded  by  the  influence  of  special 
interest  money  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. 

Spending  for  congressional  cam- 
paigns is  getting  to  be  like  the  arms 
race. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  made  the  same  allu- 
sion. 

Each  election  year,  candidates  raise 
and  spend  greater  and  greater  sums  to 
get  elected.  And  more  and  more  of 
that  money  is  coming  from  PAC's— or 
political  action  committees— represent- 
ing special  interests. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  spiral- 
ing explosion  of  ever-higher  campaign 
cost  and  the  receipt  and  use  of  PAC 
dollars  by  establishing  a  system  of 
spending  limits  for  congressional  cam- 
paigns that  is  tied  to  a  system  of 
public  financing.  This  would  liberate 
candidates  from  having  to  go  "hat  in 
hand"  to  special  interest  groups  to  pay 
for  their  election  races,  and  would  pre- 
vent the  voice  of  the  average  citizen 
from  being  drowned  out  by  all  of  the 
special  interest  money. 

Although  many  of  the  so-caUed  spe- 
cial interests  have  goals  which  reflect 
the  sentiments  of  most  Americans— I 
think  that  should  be  stated  again, 
many  of  the  so-called  special  interests 
have  goals  which  do  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  most  Americans— the  PAC 
system  tends  to  give  special  interests  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  influence 
in  the  decisionmaking  process.  There- 
fore, it  is  with  good  reason  that  the 
focal  point  of  growing  public  concern 
is  on  the  floodtide  of  PAC  contribu- 
tions. 

Most  PAC's  concentrate  the  influ- 
ence of  their  particular  special  inter- 
ests by  collecting  money  from  group 
members  and  making  large  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  for  office.  Given 
the  very  high  and  increasing  costs  of 
running  for  public  office  in  this  age  of 
television,  many  candidates  conclude 
that  they  have  no  choice  but  to  accept 
PAC  contributions. 

Our  campaign  financing  laws  and 
the  orgy  of  mega-buck  spending  which 
they  encourage  unquestionably  con- 
tribute directly  to  cynicism  on  the 
part  of  many  citizens  about  the  integ- 
rity of  oiu-  Government  and  its  elected 
officials. 

This  is  a  problem  which  strikes  at 
the  vital  underpinnings  of  our  repre- 


sentative form  of  goverment.  The 
problem  must  be  addressed.  We  need 
to  look  at  extending  public  financing 
of  campaigns  to  congressional  elec- 
tions. Public  finsoicing  is  currently 
used  in  Presidential  elections  and  is 
the  only  sure  way  to  minimize  the 
"money  chase"  that  so  contorts  the 
election  process. 

Meanwhile,  stricter  guidelines  and 
lower  limits  must  be  imposed  on  con- 
tributions from  PAC's.  On  this  front.  I 
hope  we  will  soon  see  definitive  action. 
Senator  David  Boren  of  Oklahoma 
and  I  are  sponsoring  legislation  that 
places  a  population-based  ceiling  on 
the  total  amount  of  PAC  contributions 
congressional  candidates  may  accept 
and  restricts  the  capability  of  PAC's  to 
exploit  loopholes  in  the  law  and, 
thereby,  elude  even  the  current  inad- 
equate limitations  on  PAC  contribu- 
tions. 

Ours  is  a  government  of  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  people— represent- 
atives who.  in  their  official  actions 
make  Judgments  which.  In  their  view, 
best  serve  the  national  interest  and 
best  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  people 
who  elect  them.  It  doesn't  always  work 
as  everyone  would  like. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  say  that  as  one 
who  has  been  in  politics  now  for  40 
years,  as  one  who  has  been  on  this  Hill 
for  34  years  said  in  the  Senate  for  28 
years,  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  what 
I  see  as  a  growing  threat  to  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  and  a 
growing  threat  to  this  institution. 
When  my  former  colleague.  Jennings 
Randolph,  and  I  first  ran  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1958.  we  ran  on  a  combined 
political  funding  war  chest  of  less  than 
$50,000.  In  1982.  when  I  ran  for  reelec- 
tion to  this  body  to  serve  my  fifth 
term  here  as  a  Senator.  I  had  to  raise 
about  $2  million.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money  as  compared  with  the  kind  of 
money  that  is  spent  in  some  States 
with  much  bigger  populations.  But  $2 
million  is  a  lot  of  money  to  have  to 
raise  in  a  race  for  reelection  from  a 
State  of  less  than  2  million  people— 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

This  kind  of  money  cannot  be  raised 
in  West  Virginia.  I  suppose  I  probably 
raised— I  am  only  spealdng  from 
memory  now— but  I  think  I  raised 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in 
West  Virginia.  This  means  that  I  had 
to  raise  seven  times  that  amount  out- 
side West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  not  all  special  interest 
groups  are  bad.  by  any  means,  and 
that  is  not  what  I  am  implying.  I  am 
sure  that  is  not  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  saying. 
Many  of  these  special  interest  groups 
do  represent  the  beliefs  of  a  majority 
of  Americans  on  this  issue  or  that 
issue  or  the  other  issue.  But  there  is 
the  appearance  of  evil  here.  Senators 
are  having  to  go  out  and  spend  time 
when  they  ought  to  be  here,  voting; 
here,    working   in   committees;   here, 


looking  after  the  mail  from  their  con- 
stitutents;  here,  meeting  with  their 
constituents.  Instead,  they  are  forced 
to  go  out  and  spend  hours  and  days 
and  weekends  traveling  all  over  this 
country  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
their  next  campaign. 

They  are  not  violating  the  law  in 
doing  this.  They  are  playing  by  the 
present  rules.  But  the  present  law  and 
the  present  rules  are  not  conducive  to 
the  building  of  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  political  process,  confi- 
dence toward  this  institution,  confi- 
dence toward  those  of  us  who  are 
elected  by  the  people  to  help  to 
govern.  This  process  is  not  conducive 
to  the  building  of  faith  and  trust  on 
the  part  of  the  people  toward  their 
elected  representatives. 

It  Is  Just  the  opposite.  It  is  destroy- 
ing the  faith  and  trust  which  are  so 
important  in  a  representative  form  of 
democracy.  This  is  a  major,  major 
threat  to  our  form  of  representative 
democracy  and  a  major  threat  to  this 
institution. 

As  a  former  majority  leader  and  as 
the  current  minority  leader.  I  know 
something  about  how  Senators  have  to 
go  out  and  spend  their  time  in  this 
grubby,  demeaning  task  of  trying  to 
raise  money  for  their  reelection  cam- 
paigns. They  are  forced  to  do  it  by  ne- 
cessity. 

They  are  simply  facing  up  to  the  re- 
alities of  the  era  in  which  we  live,  the 
electronic  age — computers,  media  con- 
sultants, expensive  mailing  lists,  all  of 
these  things.  And  more  and  more,  the 
time  that  they  are  taking  away  from 
their  duties  here  is  salvaging  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  their  own  families. 
But  they  have  to  do  it.  It  is  a  case  of 
survival.  Self-survival  is  one  of  the 
first  laws  of  nature  and  they  are  being 
forced  to  engage  in  this  imceasing, 
ever-increasing  demand  for  money, 
money,  money— the  money  chase. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  something  is 
not  done  about  it,  we  are  going  to  see 
things  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the 
faith  and  confidence  and  trust  that 
the  people  should  accord  to  this  insti- 
tution, the  legislative  branch,  are 
going  to  be  undermined,  eroded,  and 
that  will  result  in  lasting  injury  to  this 
institution  that  we  all  love. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. Something  has  to  be  done  about 
this  matter,  and  I  hope  that  action 
will  be  taken  soon.  We  Americans  con- 
tinue to  put  our  faith  in  this  system 
that  has  proved  to  be  the  best  system 
in  the  world.  It  has  all  of  its  faults  but 
nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  come  up 
with  another  one  that  is  as  good.  Once 
this  faith  of  the  people  is  undermined. 
America  is  in  trouble.  Our  ciurent 
system  of  campaign  financing  under- 
mines that  faith  and  that  is  why  it 
must  be  changed.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
achieve  the  reforms  that  are  badly 
needed.  This  is  not  a  condemnation  of 
PAC's  per  se.  It  is  not  a  condenmation 


of  the  people  who  work  with  PAC's 
and  who  work  for  PAC's.  It  is  a  con- 
demnation of  a  process  that  is  growing 
and  that  is  a  sinister  process,  sinister 
because  of  the  time  that  it  takes  Sena- 
tors to  raise  money,  sinister  because  of 
the  appearance  of  evil  that  it  can 
carry,  sinister  because  it  ultimately 
will  prove  to  be  evil,  and  sinister  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  force  a  change  in 
the  makeup  of  the  legislature,  to  the 
point  where  only  those  individuals 
who  are  filthy  rich  and  able  to  spend 
money  hand  over  fist  can  win  cam- 
paigns of  election  to  this  body. 

Not  all  of  us  are  able  to  do  that.  Not 
very  many  of  us  are  that  fortunate. 
That  is  no  criticism  of  people  who 
have  wealth.  I  wish  I  were  able  to  be 
as  well  off.  But  we  are  talking  about 
the  institution  now.  and  we  are  talking 
about  this  institution's  place  in  the 
overall  constitutional  universe  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  an  effort  of  such  importance  to 
our  form  of  government  that  it  must 
be  faced.  And  it  must  be  met  successful- 
ly. That  will  occur  only  when  the 
people  across  this  Nation  demand  it 
from  their  elected  representatives.  For 
the  sake  of  all  of  us.  I  hope  that  that 
will  occur  soon. 

Mr.  President.  Oscar  Wilde  said: 
Yet  each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves. 
By  each  let  this  be  heard. 
Some  do  It  with  a  bitter  look. 
Some  with  a  flattering  word. 
The  coward  does  it  with  a  kiss, 
The  brave  man  with  a  sword! 

I  say  that  Oscar  Wilde  could  have 
very  well  added  another  element:  Each 
man  Idlls  the  thing  he  loves.  We  love 
this  Senate.  And  money,  money,  the 
use  of  money,  even  in  ways  that  are 
legal,  as  provided  by  the  current  laws, 
the  forcing  upon  Members  of  this 
Senate  as  well  as  challengers  and 
Members  of  the  other  body  to  expend 
the  energy  and  time  to  go  all  over  this 
country  to  do  the  grubby,  demeaning, 
enervating  work  to  raise  money  for 
campaigns,  is  going  to  kill  this  institu- 
tion—and by  "this  institution"  I  mean 
the  other  body  as  well— and  more 
deeply  than  that,  the  form  of  repre- 
sentative democracy  for  which  other 
Americans  have  bled  and  died  and 
given  their  all. 

Yet  each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves. 
By  each  let  this  be  hesoxl. 
Some  do  it  with  a  bitter  look. 
Some  with  a  flattering  word. 
The  coward  does  it  with  a  kiss. 
The  brave  man  with  a  sword! 


Money,    money, 
thing  we  love. 


too,   can   kill   the 


D  1050 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  minority  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  I  heard  my 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  speak 
about  the  fact  that  he  raised  $2  mil- 
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lion  for  his  last  campaign,  85  percent 
or  more  of  which  came  from  outside  of 
his  own  State.  He  then  spoke  about 
the  fact  that  he  and  his  colleague. 
Jennings  Randolph,  in  their  first  pass 
in  1958  raised  only  $50.000— between 
the  two  Senators,  I  gathered  from  the 
minority  leader's  comments.  However, 
the  Senator  spoke  a  little  later  about 
the  fact  that  this  could  become  a  club 
that  was  dominated  by  people  who 
were  extraordinarily  wealthy,  as  is  the 
Senator's  present  colleague,  who  spent 
more  money  really  on  his  election 
than  perhaps  anybody  else  because  he 
had  no  fundraising  costs. 

I  might  say  to  my  friend,  the  minori- 
ty leader,  that  I  attempted  to  expand 
the  amendment  of  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  including  certain  provisions 
that  would  ameliorate  the  advantages 
of  a  person  with  great  individual 
wealth,  and  that  that  effort  to  broad- 
en the  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  offering  today  was  reject- 
ed by  him.  It  would  be  my  hope  in 
view  of  the  minority  leader's  words 
that  when  such  an  amendment  is  of- 
fered he  would  join  with  me  and 
others  in  that  effort.  Of  course,  I  un- 
derstand that  he  will  have  to  see  the 
essence  of  it  and  how  it  is  framed,  and 
so  forth.  But  I  quite  agree  that  limit- 
ing the  amounts  which  can  be  raised 
or  collected,  will  indeed,  give  an  advan- 
tage to  people  who  have  expansive 
personal  wealth,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
we  are  not  able  to  deal  with  that  si- 
multaneously. One  of  my  objections  or 
criticisms  to  my  friend  from  OiLlaho- 
ma  is  that  his  amendment  is  too 
narrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator does. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  regret  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  made  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular instance  in  which  a  colleague 
spent  considerable  amounts  of  money 
to  be  elected  to  this  body.  I  regret  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  made  that 
reference.  I  think  it  should  be  stated 
that  many  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  over  the  years  been  able 
to  spend  vast  siuns  of  money  out  of 
their  own  wealth,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  cast  any  reflection  on  any  of  them. 
There  are  some  Members  of  this  body 
right  now,  I  would  imagine,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  been  finan- 
cially able  to  do  that  and  have  done  it. 
The  present  laws  allow  it.  I  did  not 
mean  by  what  I  said  to  cast  any  aspi- 
rations on  any  particular  Senator  who 
is  able  to  spend  out  of  his  own  wealth 
the  moneys  used  in  a  campaign. 

The  thrust  of  my  remarks  was  di- 
rected toward  the  present  laws,  which 
allow  practices  which  are  growing  and 
which  are  becoming  more  intensified— 
and  will  become  more  and  more  and 
more  incumbent  upon  Members  who 


are  running  for  reelection  and  individ- 
uals who  are  challengers— to  continue 
to  have  their  hEinds  out  to  PAC's  rep- 
resenting special  interest  groups  In 
order  to  get  money  to  wage  effective 
and,  in  their  view,  successful  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  BOREN  and  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

D  1100 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  my  friend  the  minority  leader 
that  I  am  not  casting  aspersions  on 
anybody,  on  any  Senator,  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle.  That  is  not  the  pur- 
pose. 

He  brought  up  the  fact  that  some 
Senators  were  able  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  their  personal  funds.  I,  too, 
find  that  to  be  objectionable.  There 
are  certainly  many  on  the  floor  who 
could  be  mentioned,  not  by  way  of  as- 
persion or  otherwise,  but  I  only  men- 
tioned it  by  way  of  wanting  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
so  that  we  could  have  real  reform,  not 
just  pick  one  area  or  another. 

I  will  talk  about  the  PAC's  in  just  a 
few  moments,  when  I  make  my  open- 
ing statement. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  up  to 
the  Chair  to  recognize  Senators,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Chair  wUl  do  that,  under 
the  rule. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  to  the 
public  financing  of  campaigns,  refer- 
ence has  been  made  by  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz.  I  have  my  own  ideas  on  that.  I 
support  public  financing  in  congres- 
sional campaigns.  I  do  not  know  what 
his  proposal  does.  In  due  time,  I  will 
probably  have  my  own,  or  I  will  join 
with  others. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  I  regret  that 
personal  reference  has  been  made  to  a 
certain  Senator.  That  Senator  is  not 
on  the  floor  to  speak  for  himself.  I 
have  always  made  it  a  practice  in  this 
body,  if  I  had  anything  to  say  about  a 
Senator  or  to  a  Senator,  to  wait  until 
that  Senator  is  on  the  floor,  or  to  send 
for  him  to  come  to  the  floor. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  many  Sena- 
tors and  many  challengers  spend  huge 
amounts  of  their  own  money.  They 
are  not  going  outside  the  law  in  doing 
that.  The  present  law  allows  that. 
That  was  not  the  gravamen  of  my 
thesis  today.  I  will  go  into  it  some 
other  time,  when  I  talk  about  public 
financing. 

Here,  we  are  talking  about  PAC's.  I 
am  simply  bemoaning  that  one  of  the 
spinoffs  of  the  present  system  is  that 
most  Senators  are  forced  to  raise  in- 


creasing amounts  of  money  under  this 
system.  Of  course  there  are  Senators 
who  do  not  have  to  depend  on  PAC's. 
They  have  vast  wealth,  and  they  are 
able  to  resort  to  the  spending  of  their 
own  moneys.  That  is  allowable.  The 
reason  why  any  Member  has  to  spend 
these  astronomical  sums  is  because  of 
the  system.  A  Member  is  forced  to  buy 
TV  time. 

My  last  race  for  reelection  was  the 
first  time  in  which  I  had  to  have 
media  consultants,  but  everybody  else 
has  media  consultants  now.  So  I  was 
forced  to  do  that.  It  costs  a  lot  of 
money  to  have  media  consultants.  I  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  money,  and  not 
many  others  have. 

We  all  want  to  be  reelected— or  most 
of  us  do.  There  are  those  who  choose 
not  to  run  again,  and  that  is  certainly 
their  decision  to  make,  as  to  whether 
they  choose  not  to  nm  again.  But 
most  of  us  who  feel  we  have  some- 
thing yet  to  offer  and  are  dedicated  to 
the  institution  and  who  want  to  run 
again  certainly  find  it  harder  and 
harder  and  more  and  more  difficult  to 
meet  all  these  necessary  costs  that  are 
concomitant  to  present-day  campaign- 
ing. So  we  have  to  get  consultants,  and 
we  have  to  buy  TV  time  and  have  a 
host  of  other  things.  These  are  things 
which  drive  these  costs  sky  high. 

I  again  compliment  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma.  I  will  continue  to 
work  with  him  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  statements  he  has  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  not  coin- 
cidental that  this  concern  is  shared  by 
those  who  are  senior  Members  of  this 
body,  who  care  about  the  institution, 
who  have  a  historical  perspective 
about  this  institution,  including  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]— to  whom  I  referred 
earlier  and  who  has  served  here  longer 
than  any  other  Senator— Senator 
GoLOWATER,  and  others. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Minne- 
sota that  I  hope  we  will  hear  from  him 
today  the  exact  proposal  he  intends  to 
offer  later.  I  hope  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  look  at  it. 

I  have  said  all  along  that  my  propos- 
al will  not  solve  every  problem  there  is 
with  campaign  financing,  but  it  is  an 
important  first  step. 

Let  us  not  continue  to  wait.  We  are 
already  up  to  the  average  cost  of  a 
Senate  t^ce  being  $2.9  million,  a  500- 
percent  increase  in  8  years.  How  long 
are  we  going  to  wait?  We  already  have 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  received  half  of  their  cam- 
paign contributions  not  from  the 
people  back  home  but  from  special  in- 
terst  groups  principally  controlled  by 
lobbyists  in  Washington.  How  long  are 
we  going  to  wait?  How  long  is  enough? 
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How  bad  is  this  cancer  going  to  have 
to  get  before  we  do  something  to  cut  it 
out  of  the  body  politic  before  it  de- 
stroys the  integrity  of  the  election 
process? 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  when  this 
legislation  was  considered  and  voted 
on  by  the  Senate,  criticism  was  raised 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  ag- 
gregate limits  on  what  candidates 
could  accept  from  multicandidate  po- 
litical committees  [PAC'sl. 

I  have  a  legal  opinion  drafted  by  a 
Washington  law  firm  defending  this 
charge  by  concluding  that  this  provi- 
sion of  S.  1806  and  amendment  No. 
1168  should  survive  any  constitutional 
challenge. 

Let  me  also  remind  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  basis  for  this 
provision  of  my  legislation  was  taken 
from  the  House  passed  bill  which  es- 
tablished such  aggregate  PAC  limits 
for  House  candidates.  This  legislation 
passed  that  body  October  17,  1979— 
after  which  point  a  threatened  Senate 
filibuster  killed  its  chances  for  final 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
legal  brief  by  the  firm  of  Wilmer, 
Cutler  &  Pickering,  of  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MsllORANOnil  ON  THE  COMSTITUTIOIfAUTY  Of 

A   Limitation   on   thi  Total   Aggregate 

Contributions  a  Candidate  May  Receive 

From  PAC's 

This  memorandum  considers  the  constitu- 
tionality of  legislation  limiting  the  total  ag- 
gregate amount  a  candidate  for  elective 
public  office  may  receive  from  political 
action  committees,  or  "PACs,"  in  support  of 
the  candidate's  election  campaign.  Applica- 
ble Supreme  Court  decisions  indicate  that 
such  legislation  should  survive  any  constitu- 
tional challenge  that  may  be  made  to  it. 

I.  characteristics  of  an  aggregate  PAC 
CONTRIBUTION  LIMIT 

As  commonly  proposed,  an  aggregate  PAC 
contribution  limit  would  subject  every  can- 
didate to  a  celling  on  the  aggregate  amount 
of  contributions  he  or  she  could  accept  from 
PACs.  Candidates  could  accept,  for  any  elec- 
tion, total  PAC  contributions  no  greater 
than  the  amount  specified  by  statute.  The 
PAC  contribution  celling  would  be  high 
enough  to  permit  contributions  by  a 
number  of  PACs  before  the  celling  Is 
reached.  Each  individual  PAC  (as  well  as  In- 
dividuals and  other  persons)  would  continue 
to  be  subject  to  any  applicable  limit  Im- 
posed by  campaign  finance  laws  on  the 
amount  It  may  give  any  candidate  In  any 
election. 

II.  PXniPOSE  OF  A  PAC  CONTRIBUTION  LIMIT 

The  primary  objective  of  an  aggregate 
PAC  contribution  limit  is  to  remove  the 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
system  presented  by  the  fact  that  special  in- 
terests—organized as  PACs— have  become 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  money  used 
to  finance  election  campaigns. 

The  number  of  PACs  registered  with  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  has  increased 
from  608  in  1974  to  4,000  today.  Published 
data  show  that  this  growth  In  numbers  has 
produced  a  concentration  of  PACs  repre- 


senting various  special  interests.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  today  reportedly  more  than 
100  insiuance  company  PACs,  more  than 
100  PACs  sponsored  by  electrical  utilities, 
and  some  300  union-sponsored  PACs.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  approximately  4,000 
PACs  active  In  the  1984  congressional  elec- 
lions  were  concentrated  in  a  handful  of  spe- 
cial interest  sectors.  ■ 

Not  surprisingly,  the  increase  In  the 
number  of  PACs  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
large  increase  In  PAC  contributions  to  con- 
gressional candidates.  In  1974  PACs  gave 
$12.5  million  to  candidates  for  Congress.  By 
the  1984  elections,  their  contributions  ex- 
ceeded $100  million— an  eightfold  Increase 
In  ten  years. 

PAC  money  also  represents  a  far  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  average  candidate's  cam- 
paign treasury  than  It  did  ten  years  ago. 
Published  data  show  that.  In  1974,  15.7  per- 
cent of  congressional  candidates'  campaign 
money  came  from  PACs;  by  the  1984  elec- 
tions, that  proportion  had  Increased  to  30 
percent.  In  the  Congress  elected  in  1984, 
over  150  House  Members  received  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  campaign  funds  from 
PACs,  including  20  of  the  27  current  com- 
mittee chairs  and  party  leaders.  The  435 
House  winners  In  the  1984  election  received 
41  percent  of  their  campaign  funds  from 
PACs.  Senators  also  find  that  PAC  contribu- 
tions are  becoming  a  more  important  source 
of  campaign  dollars.  In  the  1984  elections, 
23  winning  Senate  candidates  raised  more 
than  $500,000  each  from  PACs. 

The  concentrations  of  PACs  aligned  in 
support  of  particular  special  Interests  has 
Increased  the  ability  of  those  Interests  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  both  candidates 
and  officeholders.  This  phenomenon  In- 
creasingly has  been  observed  by  officehold- 
ers themselves.  For  example.  Representa- 
tive David  Obey  has  said  that  frequently 

"[Aln  Issue  affects  an  entire  industry  and 
all  of  the  companies  and  labor  unions  in 
that  industry  .  .  .  When  that  occurs,  when  a 
large  number  of  groups  which  have  made 
substantial  contributions  to  members  are  all 
lobbying  on  the  same  side  of  an  issue,  the 
pressure  generated  from  those  aggregate 
contributions  is  enormous  and  warps  the 
process.  It  Is  as  If  they  had  made  a  single, 
extremely  large  contribution."' 

The  growing  practice  of  "double  giving"— 
PACs  contributing  to  competing  candidates 
In  the  same  race— provides  further  insight 
into  the  inappropriate  role  that  PAC  money 
is  playing  in  Congress.'  These  patterns  tend 
strongly  to  confirm  that  PACs  are  giving  to 
gain  lobbying  influence  with  the  successful 
candidate  or  current  officeholder,  rather 
than  to  express  a  political  view. 

A  campaign  finance  system  driven,  as  the 
foregoing  shows,  by  special  interest  PAC 
money  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  and  re- 
ality of  corruption  or  undue  influence.  Can- 
didates accept  substantial  portions  of  their 
campaign  funds  from  special  Interests  en- 
gaged in  ongoing  lobbying  of  Congress  and 
then.  If  elected,  vote  on  matters  affecting 


'These  were:  117  business/food  PACs;  112  Insur- 
ance PACs;  111  oil  and  gas  PACs:  98  communica- 
tions PACs;  295  banlUng  PACs:  128  real  esUle  and 
constnicUon  PACs;  101  business/transportation 
PACs;  274  labor  PACs;  124  agricultural  PACs;  and 
72  law  firm  PACs.  (Data  compiled  by  Common 
Cause  from  Federal  Election  Commission  records.) 

"Statement  of  Rep.  David  R.  Obey,  Democratic 
Study  Group  (July  26,  1979). 

'PACs  Giving  to  Both  Senate  Candidate!  In  Four 
HoUv  Contested  Races,  Common  Cause  Study 
Shows  (Sept.  30,  1984)  (Common  Cause  news  re- 
lease). 


those  interests.  Such  a  system  necessarily 
diminishes  the  electorate's  confidence  In  the 
integrity  of  its  representatives.  As  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  has  testified: 

"Unlimited  campaign  spending  eats  at  the 
heart  of  the  democratic  process.  It  feeds  the 
growth  of  special  Interest  groups  created 
solely  to  channel  money  into  political  cam- 
paigns. It  creates  an  Impression  that  every 
candidate  is  bought  and  owned  by  the  big- 
gest givers."  * 

And  as  Senator  Robert  Dole  has  said: 

"When  these  political  action  committees 
give  money,  they  expect  something  In 
return  other  than  good  government."  ' 

Former  Representative  Jtm  Shannon  has 
said: 

"What's  bothering  me  is  when  you  start 
seeing  guys  acting  against  what  you  know 
are  their  phUosophles  and  constituencies 
and  Instincts.  When  you  see  non-oll-state 
people  acting  for  oil  interests,  you  have  to 
ask  why."  • 

An  aggregate  ceiling  on  PAC  contributions 
would  reduce  this  threat  to  the  American 
system  In  two  ways:  first,  by  restricting  the 
potentially  insidious  impact  on  candidates 
of  their  receipt  of  large  aggregated  amounts 
from  a  number  of  PACs  representing  the 
same  or  related  interest  groups  or  Indus- 
tries; and,  second,  by  encouraging  candi- 
dates to  turn  for  a  larger  portion  of  their  fi- 
nancial support  directly  to  Individual  citi- 
zens rather  than  to  organized  special  inter- 
est lobbies. 

The  celling  on  aggregate  PAC  contribu- 
tions would  restore  the  integrity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  existing— and  constitutionally 
sound  ^—limits  on  contributions  by  any 
single  PAC,  person,  or  other  individual  to  a 
candidate.  Unlimited  aggregate  PAC  contri- 
butions undermine  the  $5,000  per  candidate 
ceiling  applicable  to  an  individual  PAC's 
contributions  to  federal  campaigns,*  and 
dwarf  the  $25,000  maximum  siggregate  con- 
tribution that  any  Individual  may  make  in 
any  year.'  A  recent  study  of  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  Senate  Finance  Committee  mem- 
bers showed  that,  on  average,  each  member 
Senator  received  $47,837  from  energy-relat- 
ed PACs.  $48,460  from  insurance  PACs,  and 
$57,692  from  labor  PACs  for  his  current  or 
most  recent  election  campaign.""  Those  fig- 
ures fiuther  illustrate  how  multiple  PACs 
respresenting  the  same  special  interest  can 
and  do  provide  very  large  sums  to  congres- 
sional candidates  far  in  excess  of  the  exist- 
ing limits  on  giving  by  a  single  PAC.  The  po- 
tential impact  on  legislative  decisions 
caused  by  such  very  large  sums  underscores 
the  need  for  an  overall  cap  on  the  amount 
of  PAC  money  candidates  may  accept. 

III.  CONSTrnmONALITY  OF  A  PAC 
CONTRIBUTION  CEILING 

Courts  have  consistently  recognized  that 
preserving  the  role  of  the  individual  voter  In 
the  federal  electoral  process  and  preserving 
the  integrity  and  appearance  of  integrity  of 
elected  federal  officeholders  are  paramount 
governmental  interests.  In  FEC  v.  National 
RigM   to    Work   Committee,^ ^    Buckley   v. 


*  Political  Action  Committees:  Creating  a  Scan- 
dal, Business  Forum,  Winter  1984.  at  13. 

'Id. 

'Id. 

'See  BiuMey  v.  Valeo.  424  U.S.  1.  (1978)  (per 
curiam). 

•5ee  2  n.S.C.  |441a(2XA)  (multicandidate  poUU- 
cal  committees). 

•  See  2  U.S.C.  i  441a(aX3). 

'"Common  Cause.  Financino  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee (March  1986). 
>•  103S.Ct.  562(1983). 
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Valeo,^*  and  California  Medical  Association 
V.  FEC,"  the  Supreme  Court  specifically  af- 
firmed the  importance  of  preserving  "the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  citizen  for 
the  successful  functioning  of  thlel  [elector- 
al] process"  ■*  and  of  preventing  actual  cor- 
ruption and  the  erosion  of  public  confidence 
in  the  electoral  process  through  the  appear- 
ance of  corruption.  Congress'  power  to  legis- 
late to  protect  federal  election  process  from 
those  evils  is  clear. 

Challenges  may  nonetheless  be  made  to 
the  constitutionality  of  an  aggregate  PAC 
contribution  limit  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  violate  the  First  and  Fifth  Amend- 
ment rights  of  candidates  and  their  support- 
ers, as  well  as  the  First  Amendment  rights 
of  PACs  and  their  contributors.  We  believe 
that  any  such  constitutional  challenge 
would  be  baseless  under  existing  precedents. 
A.  A  PAC  contribution  ceiling  would  not  in- 
fringe the  first  amendment  rights  of  PACs 

or  PAC  contrilmtors 

PACs  or  PAC  contributors  may  contend 
that  the  PAC  contribution  ceiling  infringes 
their  First  Amendment  rights  of  free  ex- 
pression by  limiting  their  ability  to  propa- 
gate their  views.  Such  a  contention  is  fore- 
closed by  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in 
Bucklev  V.  Valeo  upholding  Congress'  power 
to  limit  the  amount  of  money  that  any 
single  PAC  may  contribute  to  a  federal  can- 
didate." 

In  Buckley  v.  Valeo  and  California  Medi- 
cal Association  v.  FEC,  the  Supreme  Court 
characterized  campaign  contributions  as 
"speech  by  proxy"  entitled  only  to  limited 
First  Amendment  protection.'*  A  contribu- 
tor—whether an  individual  or  a  PAC— seeks 
only  to  pay  for  the  speech  of  another, 
which  contributor  neither  composes,  nor 
publishes,  nor  controls.  Congress  constitu- 
tionally may  limit  such  "speech  by  proxy" 
to  preserve  public  confidence  in  government 
and  protect  the  integrity  of  federal  elections 
and  elected  officeholders.  Even  a  "  'signifi- 
cant interference'  with  .  .  .  associational 
freedoms"  can  constitutionally  be  imposed 
to  achieve  these  goals  where— as  under  an 
aggregate  PAC  ceiling— everyone  remains 
free  to  "discuss  candidates  and  issues."'^ 

Moreover,  the  proposed  PAC  ceiling  would 
accomplish  the  legislative  purposes  directly 
and  with  the  least  restriction  on  candidates 
and  their  supporters.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation.  PACs  would  continue  to  be  free 
to  contribute  to  candidates  of  their  choice, 
subject  to  existing  per-candidate  limits,  so 
long  as  the  candidate  has  not  yet  received 
the  maximum  aggregate  amount  from 
PACs.  In  addition,  both  PACs  and  their  con- 
tributors would  remain  free  to  express 
themselves  by  engaging  in  other  election-re- 
lated activities. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  FEC  v. 
National  Right  to  Work  Committee 
("NRWC")^*  further  confirms  these  conclu- 
sions. In  NRWC,  the  Supreme  Court  unani- 
mously sustained  the  constitutionality  of 
section  441b  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act,  as  amended,  which  prohibits  all 
expenditures  and  aU  contributions  by  corpo- 
rations, labor  unions,  and  national  banks  in 


>>  434  n.&  1  (1976)  (per  curiam). 

'>  4S3  V&.  183  (1981)  (plurality  opinion). 

>«  FEC  V.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  103 
S.  Ct  at  580  (quottnc  United  States  v.  UAW.  352 
VS.  587.  570  (1957)):  See  Burroughs  v.  United 
States.  290  U.S.  534.  545  (1934). 

••434U.S.  at35. 

■•See  <<!.  at  30-21:  CaH/bmia  Medical  Auocia- 
MOII.4S3 

>'434n.S.at31.  35. 

••103&Ct.SS3(19«2). 


connection  with  federal  elections.'*  The 
Court's  ruling  was  expressed  in  broad  terms 
that  readily  apply  to  a  PAC  contribution 
ceiling. 

The  Court  began  In  NRWC  by  reaffirming 
that  "[nleither  the  right  to  associate  nor 
the  right  to  participate  in  political  activities 
is  absolute,"  "•  and  that  "'ttJhe  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  regulate  federal 
elections  is  well  established.  .  .  .'"•'  The 
Court  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  an- 
ti(X)rporation  rationale  that  supports  sec- 
tion 441b's  total  ban  on  corporate  and  labor 
union  contributions  and  expenditures— a  ra- 
tionale that  also  supports  the  much  lesser 
restriction  of  an  aggregate  PAC  contribu- 
tion limitation."  And  the  Court  particularly 
emphasized  the  "considerable  deference" 
due  to  Congress'  "careful  legislative  adjust- 
ment of  the  federal  election  laws"  to  deal 
with  the  dangers  posed  by  large  aggrega- 
tions of  private  wealth: " 

"CWJe  accept  Congress'  judgment  that  it 
is  the  potential  for  such  influence  that  de- 
mands regulation.  Nor  will  we  second  guess 
a  legislative  determination  as  to  the  need 
for  prophylactic  measures  where  corruption 
is  the  evil  feared."  »♦ 

The  Court  in  NRWC  specifically  endorsed 
Congress'  judgment  that  the  "special  char- 
acteristics" of  corporations  and  similar  enti- 
ties "require  particularly  careful  regula- 
tion" and  that  "the  differing  structures  and 
purposes"  of  different  entities  "may  require 
different  forms  of  regulation  in  order  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess."" A  PAC  ceiling  reflects  an  expert  leg- 
islative determination  that  the  "special 
characteristics"  of  PACs  and  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  predominantly  PAC-financed  elec- 
tions "require  particularly  careful  regula- 
tion."" Under  NRWC,  this  determination 
and  the  PAC  contribution  cap  that  stems 
from  it  should  withstand  constitutional 
challenge. 

Nothing  in  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  FEC  V.  National  Conservative  Political 
Action  Committee  fFEC  v.  NCPAC'J"  is  to 
the  contrary.  In  that  case  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  26  U.S.C.  {  9012(f)(1)  violat- 
ed the  First  Amendment  because  it  imposed 
a  ban  on  independent  expenditure  by  any 
"committee,  association  or  organization"  to 
further  the  election  of  a  candidate  who  re- 
ceives public  financing  for  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign  under  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund  Act. 

In  NCPAC  the  Court  reaffirmed  that  pre- 
venting corruption  or  the  appearance  of  cor- 
ruption are  legitimate  and  compelling  gov- 
ernmental interests  that  justify  campaign 
finance  restrictions.  However,  it  held  that 
section  9012(f)(l)'s  restriction  on  independ- 
ent expenditures  had  not  been  justified  by 
Congress'  interest  in  preventing  corruption 
or  the  appearance  of  corruption. 

The  Court's  analysis  helps  to  elucidate 
why  a  PAC  contribution  ceUing  is  constitu- 
tional. Such  a  ceiling  applies  only  to  contri- 
butions, not  independent  expenditures,  and 
accordingly  is  not  subject  to  the  FEC  v. 
NCPAC  rationale,  which  was  based  in  part 


'•2U.S.C.  i441b. 

■°  103  S.  Cit.  at  559  (quottnc  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission V.  Letter  Carriers.  413  D.S.  at  587). 

"  /d.  at  559  (quoting  Buckley  v.  Valeo,  424  n.S.  at 
13). 

"  /(t  at  559. 

» Id.  at  580. 

■*  Id.  (emphasis  added). 

"  Id.  (footnote  omitted)  (quoting  California  Med- 
ical Association  v.  FEC.  453  VM.  at  301). 

••/(t 

•MOSS.  Ct.  1459(1985). 


on  a  perceived  "fundamental  constitutional 
difference"  between  contributions  (which 
can  corrupt)  and  independent  expenditures 
(which  the  Court  assumed  were  not  equally 
corrupting).  Moreover,  with  respect  to  a 
PAC  ceiling.  Congress  has  identified  "pre- 
cisely what  the  'corruption'  may  consist 
of":»*  namely,  the  corrupting  influence  of 
aggregate  special  interest  contributions  on 
candidates  who,  as  elected  representatives, 
are  required  to  vote  on  matters  affecting 
their  benefactors. 

B.  Requiring  candidates  to  abide  by  a  PAC 

contribution  limit  would  not  violate  their 

first  amendment  rights 

A  PAC  contribution  ceiling  may  be  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  that  it  restricts  a  can- 
didate's exercise  of  First  Amendment  rights 
by  limiting  the  funds  available  to  him  or 
her  to  pay  for  campaign  activities.  In  our 
opinion,  such  a  challenge  would  lack  merit. 

It  is  established  that  First  Amendment 
freedoms  are  not  absolute.  Where  restric- 
tions on  speech  or  expressive  activity  are  de- 
signed to  obviate  serious  public  evils  other 
than  a  danger  supposedly  inherent  in  the 
ideas  or  information  expressed,  the  accepted 
test  of  constitutionality  is  whether  the  regu- 
lation is  necessary  to  achieve  a  "comjjelling" 
or  "paramount"  public  purpose.'*  Even  a 
statute  that  directly  restricts  a  person's 
speech  may  be  sustained  if  the  statute  is  "a 
narrowly  tailored  means  of  serving  a  com- 
pelling state  interest."'" 

A  PAC  contribution  ceUing  is  constitution- 
al because  it  is  supported  by  "sufficiently 
important  governmental  interests  and  does 
not  unfairly  or  unnecessarily  burden  the  po- 
litical opportunity  of  any  party  or  candi- 
date."*' A  principal  purpose  of  the  PAC 
ceiling  proposal,  as  stated  above,  is  to 
reduce  the  improper  influence  (or  appear- 
ance thereof)  of  large  special  interest  con- 
tributions on  the  political  system.  The  Su- 
preme Court  found  that  anticorruption  pur- 
pose sufficient  in  Buckley  v.  Valeo  to  sus- 
tain limits  on  the  size  of  contributions  by  in- 
dividuals and  PACs,  and  in  Buckley  and  Re- 
publican National  Committee  v.  FEC  to  sus- 
tain the  Presidential  Election  Campaign 
Fund  Act."  The  aggregate  PAC  ceiling  is 
needed  to  preserve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
existing  and  constitutionally  valid  individ- 
ual PAC  contribution  limits.  The  corollary 
purpose  of  the  PAC  contribution  ceiling— to 
encourage  broadly  based  campaign  financ- 
ing through  contributions  directly  from  citi- 
zens, thereby  helping  to  ensure  that  candU- 
dates  are  responsive  to  the  citizenry's  con- 
cerns also  should  be  recognized  as  a  legiti- 
mate and  compelling  state  interest.  These 
governmental  interests  justify  any  inciden- 
tal impact  the  PAC  contribution  ceiling 
might  have  on  a  candidate's  First  Amend- 
ment rights. 
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C.    An   aggregate   PAC  contribution   limit 

would      not      discriminate      invidiously 

against  unmonied  voters  or  the  candidates 

they  support 

A  PAC  contribution  limit  might  be  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  that  it  discriminates 
against  (a)  citizens  who  can  afford  only  to 
make  small  contributions  and  who  contrib- 
ute to  PACs  so  that  their  voices  will  be  am- 
plified to  an  extent  that  they  cannot 
achieve  by  direct  contributions  to  cam- 
paigns: and/or  (b)  candidates  with  unmon- 
ied Individual  supporters  but  substantial 
PAC  support.  We  believe  such  arguments 
also  would  be  unsuccessful. 

These  two  potential  argimients  are  closely 
related.  The  argument  available  to  unmon- 
ied citizens  is  that  the  ceiling  will  lessen 
their  ability  to  magnify  the  Impact  of  their 
contributions  through  PACs,  thereby  en- 
hancing the  relative  ability  of  citizens  with 
more  resources  to  Influence  candidates 
through  substantial  direct  campaign  contri- 
butions. The  argument  that  could  be  made 
by  candidates  with  unmonied  supporters  is 
that  the  PAC  ceiling  leaves  them  with 
smaller  campaign  coffers  than  those  of 
other  candidates.  In  effect,  both  arguments 
assert  that  the  PAC  ceiling  works  an  uncon- 
stitutional discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
wealth.  Both  versions  of  that  contention  are 
foreclosed  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Buckley  v.  Valeo. 

In  Buckley,  the  Court  upheld  the  limit  in 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  on  the 
amount  a  candidate  may  accept  from  any 
contributor  against  a  challenge  that  the 
limit  resulted  in  "an  invidious  discrimina- 
tion" between  incumbents  and  challeng- 
ers.** The  Court  said:  "To  be  sure,  the  limi- 
tations may  have  a  significant  effect  on  par- 
ticular challengers  or  incumbents";  but, 
"[slince  the  danger  of  corruption  and  the 
appearance  of  corruption  apply  with  equal 
force  to  challengers  and  to  incumbents. 
Congress  had  ample  justification  for  impos- 
ing the  same  fundraising  constraints  on 
both."**  What  the  Court  said  there  applies 
equally  to  an  aggregate  PAC  contribution 
ceiling:  The  evils  at  which  the  PAC  cap  are 
directed  require  that  all  candidates  be  treat- 
ed equally,  including  those  candidates  who 
might  raise  less  money  directly  from  indi- 
viduals than  other  candidates. 

This  conclusion  is  also  established  by  the 
Court's  ruling  In  Buckley  upholding  the 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund  Act. 
The  Court  there  rejected  an  argument  that 
the  Fund  Act's  system  of  subsidizing  candi- 
dates by  providing  public  funds  to  match 
privately  raised  contributions  in  presidential 
primary  campaigns  is  impermissibly  biased 
in  favor  of  wealthy  voters  and  candidates.*' 
The  Court  found  that,  to  the  contrary, 
"[t]he  thrust  of  the  legislation  Is  to  reduce 
financial  barriers  [to  candidacies]  and  to  en- 
hance the  Importance  of  smaller  contribu- 
tions." '*  Candidates  "with  lesser  fundrais- 
ing capabilities "  on  the  whole  would  gain 
from  the  availability  of  matching  funds  be- 
cause they  would  "be  able  to  increase  their 
st>ending  relative  to  candidates  capable  of 
raising  large  amounts  in  private  funds."  " 

The  proposed  PAC  contribution  limit  Is 
clearly  permissible  under  the  Buckley  ra- 
tionale. Far  from  discriminating  against  un- 
monied voters  or  the  candidates  they  sup- 
port, a  PAC  celling  would  deny  all  candi- 
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dates  equally  the  opportunity  to  raise  very 
large  amounts  from  PACs.  There  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  individuals  with 
access  to  relatively  greater  resources  (who 
are.  In  any  event,  subject  to  a  (1,000  per 
election  contribution  limit)  cannot  outglve 
unmonied  individuals  through  PACs  as  well 
as  directly  to  candidates.  Similarly,  there  is 
no  basis  for  the  assumption  that  candidates 
who  are  able  to  appeal  to  individuals  with 
greater  resources  are  less  capable  than 
other  candidates  of  ap|}ealing  to  PACs. 
Therefore,  like  the  matching  funds  system 
upheld  In  Buckley,  the  PAC  ceiling  is  at 
least  as  likely  as  not  to  assist  unmonied 
donors  and  candidates  with  lesser  fundims- 
ing  capabilities,  because  they  would  be 
better  able  to  compete  with  wealthy  PAC 
contributors  and  with  candidates  capable  of 
amassing  huge  war  chests  of  PAC  money.  In 
view  of  the  Court's  ruling  sustaining  the 
Fund  Act,  a  PAC  contribution  limitation 
ceiling  cannot  persuasively  be  attacked  as 
discriminatory. 

CONCXUSIOH 

A  limit  on  the  total  aggregate  (x>ntribu- 
tlons  a  candidate  may  receive  from  PACs  is 
a  constitutionally  permissible  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  political  process  from  corruption 
and  the  appearance  of  corruption. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  our  bill 
also  would  close  a  loophole  that  in- 
creasingly is  used  by  PACs  and  other 
political  committees  to  evade  the  cur- 
rent limits  on  campaign  contributions. 
Under  this  loophole,  PACs  and  other 
political  committees  are  raising  contri- 
butions made  out  to  a  particular  candi- 
date instead  of  to  the  PAC  or  political 
committee  and  then  turning  over 
these  checks  or  otherwise  channeling 
them  to  that  candidate  without  count- 
ing the  contributions  against  the 
PACs  or  political  committee's  contri- 
bution limits.  This  practice,  known  as 
"bimdling,"  is  a  direct  evasion  of  the 
existing  statutory  contribution  limits. 

In  1974,  Congress  enacted  a  series  of 
limits  of  campaign  contributions  to 
congressional  candidates  designed  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  political 
process  by  preventing  corruption  or 
the  appearance  of  corruption.  In  the 
case  of  what  have  come  to  be  known 
as  PACs,  for  example,  the  law  says 
that  no  individual  PAC  can  give  a  can- 
didate more  than  $5,000  for  an  elec- 
tion. 

Thus,  if  a  PAC  raises  individual  con- 
tributions and  uses  those  funds  to 
make  a  contribution  to  a  congressional 
candidate  in  the  PACs  own  name  the 
PAC  is  limited  to  giving  $5,000.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  an  interpretation  that 
makes  no  sense  at  all  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Commission  has  said  that  if  the 
PAC  instead  raises  or  gathers  together 
individual  contributions  in  the  name 
of  a  particular  candidate  and  turns 
them  over  or  channels  them  to  the 
candidate,  then  the  PAC  can  provide 
unlimited  amounts  to  that  candidate. 

This  incorrect  interpretation  of  the 
law  by  the  PEC  has  seriously  under- 
mined the  contribution  limits  in  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act.  It  has 
allowed  a  PAC  to  do  indirectly  what  it 
cannot  do  directly  and  by  doing  so  to 


get  the  kind  of  political  credit  and  in- 
fluence from  providing  large  sums  of 
money  to  a  candidate  that  the  $5,000 
contribution  limit  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent. 

Not  surprisingly,  an  increasing 
number  of  PACs  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  bundling  loophole.  For  exam- 
ple, Alignpac,  a  PAC  of  insurance 
agents,  contributed  $1,000  in  its  own 
name  to  one  Member  of  Congress.  In 
addition.  Alignpac  provided  that 
Member  with  $215,000  in  bundled  con- 
tributions—contributions that  the 
PAC  was  required  to  disclose  but  did 
not  count  a^dnst  its  statutory  limits. 
This  bundled  contribution  was  43 
times  the  amoimt  that  the  PAC  is  al- 
lowed to  contribute  as  an  individual 
PAC. 

Defense-related  PACs— such  as 
Litton  and  General  Electric— also  have 
been  taking  advantage  of  the  bundling 
loophole  to  deliver  and  get  political 
credit  for  contributions  beyond  their 
individual  PAC  limits.  And  so  has  an 
arms  control  group,  the  Council  for  a 
Livable  World,  which  has  reguljwly 
used  bundling  to  provide  Members  of 
Congress  with  large  contributions. 

Our  amendment  would  overturn  the 
Federal  Election  Commission's  incor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  law  legisla- 
tively, rather  than  waiting  for  the 
courts  or  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission to  make  the  correction.  The 
provision  in  our  bill  requires  that  any 
PAC  or  other  political  committee  that 
raises  or  otherwise  gathers  contribu- 
tions made  out  to  a  particular  candi- 
date and  then  turns  over  or  chaimels 
or  otherwise  directs  the  contributions 
to  the  candidate  has  to  count  those 
contributions  against  its  statutory  con- 
tribution limits. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Alignpac  sit- 
uation, that  PAC  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  turn  over  $215,000  to  a  congres- 
sional candidate  but  would  be  limited 
to  $5,000. 

Similarly,  if  a  PAC  did  not  directly 
turn  over  the  checks  to  a  candidate 
but  arranged  for  the  checks  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  candidate  in  a  maimer 
that  made  clear  to  the  candidate  that 
the  PAC  was  responsible  for  arranging 
for  the  contributions,  this  too  would 
be  treated  as  a  contribution  by  the 
PAC  subject  to  the  $5,000  limit. 

This  provision  has  a  very  simple  pur- 
pose. It  restores  the  integrity  of  the 
existing  contribution  limits  in  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  by  pre- 
venting PACs  and  other  political  com- 
mittees from  using  "bimdling"  prac- 
tices to  circumvent  these  limits  in  a 
manner  that  was  never  intended  to  be 
allowed  by  Congress. 

The  Boren-Goldwater  PAC  limit 
amendment  includes  a  response  time 
provision  designed  to  address  the  prob- 
lem faced  by  candidates  who  are  the 
targets  of  independent  broadcast  ad- 
vertisements. The  provision  does  not 
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limit  such  Independent  expenditures 
but  rather  awards  free  and  equal  air 
time  to  reply.  Response  time  is  a  con- 
stitutionally sound  way  of  restoring 
some  measure  of  accountability  to  in- 
dependent spending  activities  in  a  way 
that  provides  more  opportunities  for 
speech  that  informs  the  public  of  all 
sides  of  a  political  debate. 

Under  our  response  time  proposal, 
radio  and  television  stations  would  be 
required  to  provide  free  and  equal  re- 
sponse time  to  Federal  candidates  in 
cases  where  a  broadcaster  sells  time  to 
any  person  other  than  a  candidate  to 
broadcast  material  which  either  en- 
dorses or  opposes  a  candidate.  The 
provision  would  apply  only  if  the 
broadcaster  originally  chose  to  sell  the 
time— a  decision  which  under  existing 
law  remains  solely  up  to  the  broad- 
caster. If  the  broadcast  advertisement 
endorses  a  candidate,  other  legally 
qualified  candidates  for  the  same 
office  would  be  entitled  at  no  cost  to 
an  equal  amount  of  broadcast  time.  If 
the  advertisement  opposes  a  candi- 
date, that  candidate  would  be  entitled 
at  no  cost  to  an  equal  amount  of 
broadcast  time. 

A  similar  response  time  provision  is 
contained  in  S.  1310— legislation  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Danforth,  Senator 
HoLLiNGS,  and  Senator  Golowater.  As 
Senator  Hollings  noted: 

We  all  have  seen  how  PACs  can  seriously 
damage  the  balance  in  a  campaign  through 
the  expenditure  of  enormous  amounts  of 
money.  In  effect,  a  candidate  budgets  to 
fight  one  well-financed  opponent  but  then 
ends  up  fighting  many. 

In  short,  the  response  time  provision 
in  both  bills  promotes  fair  play  in  in- 
creasingly complex  Federal  campaigns. 

The  response  time  provision  in  our 
bill  is  an  extension  of  existing  Federal 
comjnimication  standards  which  have 
been  upheld  by  the  coiuts  and  are  con- 
sistent with  the  interpretation  of  the 
first  amendment.  The  concept  of  re- 
sponse time  builds  upon  responsibil- 
ities already  placed  on  broadcasters- 
responsibilities  designed  to  promote 
fairness  and  to  ensure  public  access  to 
all  sides  of  the  political  dialog. 

For  example,  the  courts  have  upheld 
a  Federal  Communications  doctrine 
that  requires  broadcasters  to  provide 
free  time  to  individuals  to  respond  to 
personal  attacks  on  the  airways.  The 
purpose  of  this  requirement  and  of  the 
response  time  provision  in  our  biU  is 
the  same. 

The  response  time  provision  also 
builds  on  the  Federal  communication 
law  that  requires  broadcasters  to  pro- 
vide candidates  for  Federal  office  with 
reasonable  access  to  the  airways. 
Again,  this  law  was  enacted  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  benefit  to  the  public  that 
results  from  the  most  fair  and  com- 
plete public  airing  of  the  dialog  be- 
tween candidates. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  that 
an  essential  ingredient  of  our  demo- 


cratic system  of  government  is  a  weU- 
informed,  voting  citizenry.  And  citi- 
zens increasingly  are  turning  to  the 
airways  for  news  and  information. 

The  critical  role  of  Federal  elections 
requires  that  candidates  for  Federal 
office  have  the  opportunity  to  fairly 
put  their  case  to  the  American  public. 
The  response  time  provision  fills  in  a 
gap— a  gap  that  allows  independent 
advertisements  to  undermine  this  op- 
portunity. Promoting  public  access  to 
a  full  and  fair  dialog  between  candi- 
dates—thus enhancing  the  prospects 
for  good  government— can  only  benefit 
the  American  public. 

The  central  feature  of  our  proposal 
is  the  provision  establishing  for  the 
first  time  a  limit  on  the  total  contribu- 
tions a  congressional  candidate  may 
accept  from  aU  political  action  com- 
mittees [PACs].  Under  the  amend- 
ment, a  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  accept  a  maxi- 
mum of  $100,000  in  PAC  contribu- 
tions, and  candidates  for  the  Senate 
would  be  limited  to  an  sunount  ranging 
from  $175,000  to  $750,000,  depending 
on  the  size  of  their  State. 

The  congressional  campaign  finance 
system  is  in  need  of  fundamental 
reform.  Major  changes  are  needed  and 
none  is  more  compelling  than  the  need 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  dangerous 
and  growing  role  being  played  by 
PACs  in  congressional  elections  and 
the  legislative  decision-making  proc- 
ess. 

The  last  decade  of  congressional 
campaign  financing  has  been  marked 
by  an  explosion  in  the  number  of 
PACs,  the  amounts  PACs  contribute 
to  congressional  campaigns,  and  the 
influence  PACs  wield  in  Congress. 
The  number  of  PACs  has  skyrocketed, 
from  608  in  1974  to  over  4,000  in  1984. 
Over  those  same  years,  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  congressional  candidates  have 
increased  eightfold,  from  $12.5  million 
in  1974  to  over  $100  million  in  the  1984 
elections.  And  the  growth  of  PACs  is 
accelerating  at  a  quickening  pace:  PAC 
contributions  to  1986  Senate  candi- 
dates totaled  $24.2  million  as  of  June 
30,  compared  to  a  total  of  $14.6  million 
during  the  same  time  period  in  the 
1984  election  cycle. 

The  dependence  of  congressional 
candidates  on  PAC  contributions  to  fi- 
nance their  campaign  war  chests  has 
also  grown  dramatically:  In  1974,  15.7 
percent  of  all  candidates'  general  elec- 
tion campaign  contributions  came 
from  PACs;  today,  that  portion  has 
nearly  doubled  to  29  percent.  In  the 
1984  election,  the  435  candidates  elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
ceived 41  percent  of  their  total  cam- 
paign contributions  from  PACs,  and 
more  than  150  members  received  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  total  contri- 
butions from  PACs. 

The  growing  number  of  PACs  has 
served  to  significantly  increase  the 
pressure  a  single  special   interest   is 


able  to  exert  on  a  candidate  or 
Member  of  Congress.  More  than  one- 
third  of  all  PACs  active  in  the  1984 
elections  were  aligned  aroimd  the  fol- 
lowing special  interests: 

Banking— 295  PACs; 

labor-274  PACs; 

real  estate  and  construction— 128 
PACs: 

agriculture- 124  PACs; 

food— 117  PACs; 

insurance— 112  PACs; 

oil  and  gas— 111  PACs. 

Obviously,  through  their  aggregate 
contributions,  PACs  representing  the 
same  or  similar  interests  can  and  do 
bring  intense  pressure  to  bear  on  a 
candidate  or  Member  of  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  the  $5,000  limit  on 
individual  PAC  giving  in  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  was  to  prevent 
corruption  or  the  appearance  of  cor- 
ruption by  limiting  the  ability  of  a 
particular  interest  to  influence  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  through  large  PAC 
contributions.  The  law  also  contains 
provisions  to  prevent  a  single  entity 
such  as  a  corporation  or  a  labor  union 
that  has  many  subsidiaries  or  affili- 
ates from  establishing  many  PACs 
and  thereby  evading  the  corporation's 
or  union's  contribution  limit. 

Unfortimately,  an  alternative  route 
of  undermining  the  contribution  limits 
still  exists— the  creation  of  numerous 
PACs  by  separate  entities  with  the 
same  interest  who  make  contributions 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  who  align 
themselves  to  lobby  on  behalf  of  that 
interest.  The  limitations  on  PACs  in 
the  current  law  are  too  narrow  to  pre- 
vent the  damaging  effect  on  Congress 
and  the  public  of  large  aggregate  PAC 
giving  by  corporations,  unions  and 
other  special  interests  who  align 
around  a  legislative  issue  and  work  to- 
gether on  that  issue.  Thus,  a  special 
interest  may  unduly  influence  or 
appear  to  unduly  influence  Congress 
through  aggregate  contributions  by 
PACs  representing  that  interest. 

Certainly,  the  pressure  brought  to 
t)ear  on  a  Member  of  Congress  by 
PACs  representing  a  single  specisd  in- 
terest—PACs  that  have  made  substan- 
tial contributions  to  that  Member— is 
as  intense  and  carries  the  same  poten- 
tial for  abuse  as  a  large  contribution 
from  a  single  PAC.  As  Representative 
David  Obey  has  said, 

[A]n  issue  affects  an  entire  industry  and 
all  of  the  companies  and  labor  unions  in 
that  industry  •  •  •  When  that  occurs,  when 
a  large  number  of  groups  which  have  made 
substantial  contributions  to  members  are  all 
lobbying  on  the  same  side  of  an  issue,  the 
pressure  generated  from  those  aggregate 
contributions  is  enormous  and  warps  the 
process.  It  is  as  if  they  had  made  a  single, 
extremely  large  contribution. 

A  recent  Common  Cause  study  dem- 
onstrates this  point.  The  study  found 
that  the  20  Members  of  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee received  a  total  of  $956,742 
from   energy-related   PACs,   $969,213 


from  insurance  PACs,  and  $1,153,857 
from  labor  PACs  in  their  most  recent 
election  campaigns.  Members  of  Con- 
gress recognize,  as  Representative 
Obey  has  said,  that  such  contributions 
can  have  the  same  purpose— and  the 
same  effect— as  a  "single,  extremely 
large  contribution." 

The  phenomenon  I  have  just  de- 
scribed has  become  widespread  in  the 
past  decade  and  threatens  the  integri- 
ty of  the  congressional  decision- 
making process  and  our  representative 
system  of  government.  There  is  a 
growing  awareness,  both  in  Congress 
and  in  the  general  public,  that  PAC 
contributions  can  make  a  difference  in 
the  legislative  process.  PAC  dollars 
often  are  given  by  special  interests  to 
increase  their  access  to  and  influence 
on  Members  of  Congress.  PAC  contri- 
butions, in  other  words,  are  generally 
made  with  a  legislative  purpose.  As 
Senator  Robert  Dole  has  said: 

When  these  political  action  committees 
give  money,  they  expect  something  in 
return  other  than  good  government.  It  is 
making  it  much  more  difficult  to  legislate. 
We  may  reach  a  point  where  if  everybody  is 
buying  something  with  PAC  money,  we 
can't  get  anything  done. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  also  are 
recognizing  the  dangers  caused  by  the 
role  PACs  are  playing  in  financing 
congressional  elections.  Senator 
Thomas  Eagleton  has  warned  that  the 
current  campaign  financing  system, 
"virttfally  forces  Members  of  Congress 
to  go  hat  in  hand,  begging  for  money 
from  special  interests  whose  sole  pur- 
pose for  existing  is  to  seek  a  quid  pro 
quo.  The  scandal  is  taking  place  every 
day  and  will  continue  to  do  so  while 
the  present  system  is  in  place." 
Congressman  Jim  Leach  has  said: 
A  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  cannot  be  a  gov- 
ernment where  influence  is  purchaseable 
through  substantial  campaign  contribu- 
tions. It  is  simply  a  fact  of  life  that  when 
big  money  in  the  form  of  group  contribu- 
tions enters  the  political  arena,  big  obliga- 
tions are  entertained. 

And  Senator  Oast  Hart  has  noted: 
It  seems  the  only  group  without  a  well- 
heeled  PAC  is  the  average  citizen— the  voter 
who  has  no  special  Interest  beyond  low 
taxes,  an  efficient  government,  an  honora- 
ble Congress,  and  a  humane  society.  Those 
are  the  demands  the  PACs  have  drowned 
out  •  •  •  But  there  is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  amount  of  money,  the  places 
where  it  is  being  given,  the  membership  on 
committees  that  are  attracting  that  kind  of 
money,  and  the  kind  of  low  quality  legisla- 
tion we  are  passing. 

The  absence  of  an  aggregate  limit  on 
total  PAC  contributions  to  a  congres- 
sional candidate  undermines  the  cam- 
paign limits  already  in  place  and 
makes  it  possible  for  candidates  to  rely 
largely  on  nimierous  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  fund  their  campaigns  and  to 
neglect  the  need  for  broad  constituent 
participation.  A  Member  of  Congress 
who  owes  his  or  her  successful  cam- 
paign to  broad  citizen  support,  rather 


than  to  extensive  special  interest  as- 
sistance, is  likely  to  feel  more  account- 
able to  constitutents'  interests.  As 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  has 
warned: 

PAC  money  is  destroying  the  election 
process.  It  Is  breaking  down  public  confi- 
dence in  free  elections  and  it  is  ruining  the 
character  and  quality  of  campaigns.  As  far 
as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  it  is  no 
longer  "we  the  people,"  but  PACs  and  the 
special  interests  they  represent  who  set  the 
country's  political  agenda  and  control 
nearly  every  candidate's  position  on  the  Im- 
portant issues  of  the  day. 

And  Senator  John  Stennis  has  ob- 
served: 

We  need  a  plan  which  brings  the  responsi- 
bility of  these  elections  closer  to  the  people 
at  home,  not  further  away.  PACs  tend  to 
push  the  election  machinery  away  from  the 
people  at  home  for  whom  a  Representative 
or  Senator  is  being  chosen.  These  PACs 
step  in  at  a  key  time  with  plenty  of  money 
and  to  a  degree  take  over  the  election. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  It:  It  can  be  done. 

Courts  have  consistently  recognized 
that  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Federal  electoral  process,  and  preserv- 
ing the  role  of  the  individual  voter  in 
the  electoral  process,  are  paramount 
governmental  interests.  The  provision 
in  our  bill  to  limit  aggregate  PAC  con- 
tributions, in  my  opinion,  clearly 
meets  these  tests.  I  ask  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering  that  sup- 
ports this  conclusion. 

The  need  for  limits  on  aggregate 
PAC  contributions  to  congressional 
candidates  is  urgent.  Without  these 
limits,  we  are  allowing  our  current 
system  of  limits  on  campaign  contribu- 
tions to  be  eroded.  Without  aggregate 
PAC  limits,  we  are  permitting  special 
interests  increasingly  to  dominate  our 
legislative  and  electoral  processes.  In 
short,  unless  we  enact  the  limits  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation,  we  are  stand- 
ing by  while  the  individual  voter  be- 
comes, effectively,  a  second-class  par- 
ticipant in  representative  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  pa- 
tience of  my  colleague  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  has 
been  on  the  floor  throughout  this 
debate.  I  should  like  to  yield  10  min- 
utes to  him  at  this  point,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  has  no  objection, 
and  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
after  that. 

I  see  him  nodding  in  the  affirmative, 
so  at  this  time  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]. 

D  1110 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
highly  commend  and  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  for  the  splendid 
work  and  leadership  that  he  has  given 
on  this  highly  important  and  rather 
very  difficult  subject  matter. 


Mr.  President,  this  matter  strikes  at 
the  very  vitals,  the  very  hard  core  of 
our  Constitution.  We  are  going  to  cele- 
brate next  year  the  completion  of  200 
consecutive  years  of  the  administra- 
tion of  these  election  laws  that  were 
boldly  written  in  the  face  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

There  has  not  heea  a  serious  or 
grievous  failure  of  any  kind  connected 
with  those  election  laws.  They  are  bot- 
tomed totally  on  the  fact  that  the 
election  of  individuals  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Constitution  will  be 
chosen  by  the  people  of  the  district  in- 
volved, whether  it  is  statewide,  or 
whether  it  is  election  districts  within  a 
State.  They  have  the  sole  power,  Mr. 
President,  of  making  those  choices, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  we 
remove  from  those  people  this  power, 
which  God  forbid  we  will  not,  that 
provision  of  our  Constitution  will  be 
corrupted  and  interrupted  and  will 
become  a  failure. 

It  is  the  very  first  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  creation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  states  that  its 
Members  will  be  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people,  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States.  Over  here  now  is 
amendment  No.  17  passed  in  1913. 1  re- 
member that  date.  I  remember  when  it 
happened.  There  was  a  change  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
from  the  method  of  electing  Senators 
by  having  the  State  legislators  make 
the  choice.  We  put  that  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  the  same  people 
that  had  been  selecting  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
it  has  rested  there  now  those  years 
and  has  been  highly  successful.  There 
have  been  maybe  a  few  irregularities 
here  and  there,  but  basically  it  oper- 
ates as  of  course. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  now,  be- 
cause it  has  been  proven  over  and 
over,  that  this  system  of  campaign  fi- 
nance that  we  wandered  into  and  we 
are  now  using  puts  the  people  further 
and  further  and  further  away— I  am 
talking  about  the  real  people  now  of 
the  congressional  district  or  a  State- 
puts  them  further  and  further  away 
from  the  mission  that  they  have  in 
choosing  their  own  representatives  in 
Congress,  both  House  and  the  Senate. 

Now  you  can  take  exception  to  that 
and  you  can  point  out  cases  where  it 
does  not  take  it  away  from  them,  but, 
by  and  large,  the  people  have  already 
caught  on  and  have  the  feeling  that  is 
growing  aU  the  time,  that  in  every 
election  they  are  being  actually  left 
out,  that  the  determining  factor,  the 
thing  that  makes  the  wheels  turn— the 
money— the  money  is  coming  from 
other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully denied.  We  just  made  a  mis- 
take here  in  the  method  of  financing 
these  elections.  We  have  to  go  back 
and  find  a  better  way. 
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I  voted  against  the  current  law,  but  I 
was  mainly  against  the  idea  of  using 
Federal  money  to  make  some  of  the 
essential  downpayments  of  a  candi- 
date's funds. 

I  do  not  favor  that  yet.  But  I  will 
quickly  take  it  to  a  degree  as  a  better 
method  than  the  one  that  we  have 
now  on  our  law  books. 

I  think  the  demands,  and  I  mean  de- 
mands in  its  harshest  and  most  strict 
terms,  of  the  occasion  are  in  this  field 
of  our  self-government  and  it  is  the 
key  field  after  aU.  The  demand  is  that 
a  better  system  be  inaugurated,  not 
for  the  immediate  impending  elec- 
tions, of  course— the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  wisely  skipped  over  that 
election  on  to  the  one  coming  2  or  4 
years  hereafter— to  get  back  the  living 
spirit  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  of  these  political  districts  so 
they  will  feel  their  responsibility  and 
their  opportimity  to  make  these 
choices  of  the  individuals  representing 
them.  That  is  who  they  represent,  not 
anyone  else;  they  represent  the 
people. 

Unless  we  rise  to  the  occasion  and  in 
some  way  find  a  method  that  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  fairness,  justice, 
and  right,  something  that  is  in  the 
hands  and  the  control  of  the  people  so 
that  the  responsibility  and  the  oppor- 
tunity are  in  their  control,  then  we  are 
headed  for  unhappy  experiences,  we 
are  headed  for  trouble,  and  we  are 
headed  for  a  pattern  that  will  develop 
and  will  destroy  our  operation  of  self- 
government. 

Already  we  are  being  tested  as  never 
before  just  on  the  sheer  volume,  the 
massive  responsibilities  of  our  Federal 
Government  now,  having  to  direct  our 
interest  and  attention  daily  around 
the  world,  having  to  go  into  every 
function  almost  of  home  life.  All  those 
things  tend  to  tax  not  only  in  money 
but  tax  our  time,  resourcefulness,  abil- 
ity, and  know-how.  We  have  enough 
burdens,  more  than  we  can  sulequately 
cover  now. 

We  must  not  further  complicate  this 
matter  by  taking  away  from  the 
people  of  the  respective  areas  the  re- 
sponsibility, as  I  say,  the  opportunity 
of  performW  their  part  of  this  major 
function  in  selecting  their  own— I  do 
not  say  rulers— I  say  servants,  who 
serve  in  this  body  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  oppor- 
tunity that  is  given  by  the  leadership 
for  a  debate  on  both  sides,  for  repeat- 
ed debates,  that  is  unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary, repeated  chances  to 
debate  this  matter  in  and  out  and  for- 
ward and  backward,  a  chance  that  the 
people  would  not  otherwise  have  in 
finding  out  even  more  about  the  infir- 
mities and  what  will  develop  into  the 
failive  of  this  system. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  about  it 
myself.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  people  are  taking  rec- 


ognition of  this  condition  and  I  think 
that  in  that  way  an  adequate  remedy 
of  some  kind  will  be  foimd  and  will  be 
put  into  effect  as  soon  as  it  reasonably 
can. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again  from 
Oklahoma  and  all  others  who  are 
working  on  this  important  matter. 

I  imagine  my  time  is  up  and  I  yield 
the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Who  yields  time. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  make  that  I2V2  minutes? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  told  that  we  have 
only  16  minutes. 

I  ask  the  Chair  how  much  time  re- 
mains to  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  told  that  is  aU  we 
have  and  there  are  three  or  four 
others. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  put  my 
speech  in  the  Record  later. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  not 
have  some  time  remaining?  Will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wait  just  a 
minute?  I  think  I  can  get  him  time.  I 
was  going  to  say  I  believe  I  have  some 
time  under  the  leaders'  order  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  was  going  to  yield  some 
of  that  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
but  he  now  has  left  the  Chamber. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

D  1120 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  I  will  be  speaking  for  a 
while. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  at  this  time,  if  it  does 
not  offend  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta. 3  minutes  to  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
am  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  am 
used  to  having  you  preside.  It  is  good 
to  have  you  there. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  commend 
Senator  Borem  for  his  leadership  in 
this.  I  think  it  is  a  small,  small  down- 
payment  on  where  we  have  to  go. 

This  thing  is  just  out  of  control.  We 
have  to  do  some  things  a  lot  more  sub- 
stantial than  this  biU,  laudable  as  this 
particular  amendment  is. 

In  my  last  campaign  for  the  Senate, 
counting  both  the  primary  and  the 
general  election,  I  spent— I  say  this 
with  reluctance— I  spent  $5.3  million. 
My  opponent  spent  more  than  I  did. 
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Right  next  door  to  me  over  in  the 
Dirksen  Office  Building  is  the  office  of 
Senator  Jesse  Helms.  Senator  Helms 
spent  somewhere  between  $16  million 
and  $18  million  in  a  State  that  is  one- 
half  the  size  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
And  I  do  not  say  that  critically  of  Sen- 
ator Helms.  He  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  system.  But  something  is  wrong 
with  a  system  that  permits  these  Idnds 
of  expenditures. 

Now  what  is  wrong?  Here  is  what  is 
wrong.  Let  us  be  candid  about  it.  If  I 
get  back  to  my  home  to  or  in  a  hotel 
at  midnight  and  there  are  20  phone 
calls  waiting,  19  of  them  from  names  I 
do  not  recognize,  the  20th  from  some- 
one who  gave  me  $1,000  campaign  con- 
tribution, I  am  not  going  to  make  20 
phone  calls.  I  might  make  one.  Which 
one  do  I  make?  Well,  you  are  right. 

And  what  it  means  is  the  financially 
articulate  have  inordinate  access  to 
policymakers.  The  person  who  may  be 
out  of  a  job,  the  person  who  is  having 
a  tough  time  getting  by  on  a  Social  Se- 
curity check,  does  not  have  as  much 
access  to  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
It  is  one  of  the  reasons,  frankly,  I  have 
a  lot  of  town  meetings  in  my  State,  so 
people  can  have  access. 

I  have  never  promised  anyone  a 
thing  for  a  campaign  contribution.  But 
the  system  means  that  those  who  con- 
tribute have  much  greater  access.  And 
we  all  know  it  and  we  ought  to  face  up 
to  it. 

Public  financing,  a  bill  that  Senator 
Mathias  and  I  have  cosponsored— he 
is  the  chief  sponsor— makes  sense,  call- 
ing for  a  checkoff  just  like  we  have  a 
voluntary  checkoff  for  the  Presidency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  back  on  the  floor  again 
discussing  campaign  finance  reform 
and  this  time  the  target  is  political 
action  committees  or,  as  we  know 
them  better  here,  PAC's. 

Mr.  President,  those  calling  for  cam- 
paign reform  today  echo  two  basic 
phrases:  One,  there  is  too  much 
money  in  the  political  system;  and, 
second,  that  there  is  too  much  special- 
interest  influence  in  the  political 
system,  as  well. 

They  believe  that  if  PAC's  could 
only  be  controlled  those  issues  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  being  resolved. 
The  plan  they  are  backing,  offered  by 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  Senator 
BoREN,  is  designed  to  both  reduce  the 
level  of  direct  contributions  a  PAC  can 
make  to  a  candidate  as  well  as  set  an 
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overall  limit  of  PAC  dollars  that  a  can- 
didate can  receive. 

With  this  plan  in  place,  the  support- 
ers of  the  Boren  amendment  argue 
that  $50  million  will  be  squeezed  out 
of  the  campaign  process,  and  that  is 
an  important  first  step  to  be  taken, 
they  maintain. 

But  I  believe  that  his  plan,  while 
well-intentioned,  will  only  worsen  the 
problems  that  he  seeks  to  resolve. 

Before  I  outline  the  problems  I  see 
in  the  Boren  bill,  let  me  make  two 
very  basic  and  important  points.  The 
first  is  that  we  remember  campaign 
reform  for  the  unintended  effects  that 
it  so  often  has;  not  the  initial  premise 
of  why  the  reform  was  made.  PAC's 
boomed  as  a  result  of  the  1974  and 
1976  campaign  reform.  That  reform 
was  designed  to  curb  the  influence  of 
wealthy  individuals.  We  have  to  look 
beyond  the  intent  of  the  reform  that 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  is  address- 
ing this  morning  and  look  at  some  of 
its  other  effects  as  well. 

You  will  recall.  Mr.  President,  back 
in  the  1972  elections,  the  vast  sums 
were  given  by  individuals.  One  person 
gave.  I  believe,  in  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars, many  people  gave  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  was  for  that 
purpose  that  PAC's  were  suggested 
and  that  PAC's  were  part  of  the 
reform  at  that  time,  so  wealthy  indi- 
viduals could  not  have  an  inordinate 
amount  of  influence  on  a  particular 
candidate. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  you  cannot 
put  the  genie  back  in  the  bottle.  It  is  a 
sad  fact,  and  I  wish  it  were  not  the 
fact,  but  campaigns  cost  money  and 
campaign  reform  is  not  going  to  make 
them  cheaper.  So  with  those  thoughts 
in  mind,  let  me  discuss  the  Boren 
amendment. 

My  opposition  to  the  approach  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  based 
on  three  basic  points:  First,  I  do  not 
buy  the  premise  that  PAC's  are,  by 
definition,  bad.  I  believe  that  PAC's 
have  increased  many  people's  partici- 
pation in  politics.  In  fact,  more  than 
twice  as  many  people,  4.5  million,  gave 
to  PAC's  in  the  1983-84  election  cycle 
as  gave  to  Senate  candidates. 

Is  that  not  an  extraordinary  fact? 
Twice  as  many  people  gave  to  PAC's  as 
gave  to  Senate  candidates.  Yet,  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  would  have  us 
think  that  PAC's  look  at  special  types 
of  people.  I  heard  him  say  this  morn- 
ing that  these  are  individuals  who  give 
to  PAC's  do  not  look  at  broad  range  of 
issues.  They  do  not  read  the  papers  as 
much  as  people  who  give  to  Senate 
candidates  on  a  different  kind  of  a 
basis.  That  is  an  elitist  argiunent.  Are 
we  now  to  make  a  distinction  on  indi- 
viduals and  who  gives  to  campaigns? 

I  would  point  out  that  4V^  million 
people,  many  of  whom  were  never 
before  invovled  in  the  political  proc- 
ess, now  are  involved  because  of  the 
PAC  system  and  because  they  are  able 


to  give  to  PAC's.  This  morning  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  an  official  of 
the  PAC  associated  with  the  Honey- 
well Corp.  in  Minneapolis.  I  would  like 
to  read  it. 

Dear  Rudy: 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  are  leading  the 
opposition  to  the  Boren  amendment  to  limit 
political  action  committees.  As  you  know, 
we  believe  •  •  • 

As  you  know,  we  believe  the  Honeywell 
employees  PAC  has  been  Important  in  in- 
creasing the  political  participation  of  our 
employees.  Our  PAC  is  managed  by  its  em- 
ployees, many  of  whom  have  had  little  or  no 
involvement  with  the  political  process 
before  they  joined  the  PAC. 

Thank  you  for  your  work  on  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

And  that  is  the  case  over  and  over 
again,  that  people  who  were  never  in- 
volved in  the  political  system  before 
have  become  involved  because  they 
have  given  to  PAC's. 

My  friend  from  Oldahoma  would 
rather  have  a  single  individual  give 
$1,000  than  have  20  individuals  give 
through  a  PAC.  The  average  contribu- 
tion to  a  PAC  is  about  $50.  He  prefers 
that  an  individual  sit  down  and  write 
out  a  check  for  $1,000.  Indeed,  he 
wants  to  raise  that  to  $1,500.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  necessary,  either.  He 
wants  to  raise  that.  Part  of  his  amend- 
ment that  we  are  discussing  this  morn- 
ing is  to  raise  the  amount  an  individ- 
ual can  give. 

The  average  contribution  to  a  PAC 
is  about  $50  during  the  course  of  a 
year.  This  may  be  a  series  of  contribu- 
tions, not  all  at  one  time,  often  a  with- 
holding from  a  pas^roll  check.  Some 
4.5  million  people  gave  to  political 
action  committees,  twice  as  many 
people  as  the  number  that  gave  direct- 
ly to  Senate  campaigns. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  buy  the  implica- 
tion implicit  in  the  Boren  amendment 
that  Senators  and  Congressmen  are 
for  sale.  I  am  certainly  not  for  sale.  I 
think  I  can  speak  for  all  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  that  they  are  not 
for  sale  either.  I  think  the  tax  bill  that 
we  are  now  considering  that  would 
revolutionize  the  tax  system  in  the 
United  States  is  evidence  of  that. 
Some  very  long-term  tax  preferences, 
tax  shelters,  loopholes,  call  them  what 
you  will,  all  of  them  are  being  closed 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  a  number  of 
people  in  the  lobbying  business.  I 
think  that  is  evidence  that  special  in- 
terests are  not  ruling  this  place. 

Last  week  we  voted  on  the  defense 
bill  which  restrained  the  growth  of 
the  Defense  Department.  The  level  of 
spending,  various  weapons  systems, 
and  the  other  moneys  that  are  spent 
was  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  ac- 
tivity by  various  lobbsrists.  They 
sought  to  protect  their  particular  in- 
terests. Many  were  unsuccessful. 

So  I  do  not  buy  the  argtunent  that  it 
is  implicit  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  Senators 
and  Congressmen  are  for  sale.  Unfor- 


timately,  that  happens  sometimes,  but 
very  seldom  in  our  system,  and  that  is 
a  good  thing.  But  I  carmot  adopt  the 
argimient  that  Senators  or  Congress- 
men are  going  to  be  that  influenced  by 
the  amount  of  money  that  now  can  be 
given  by  a  PAC.  It  is  smalL  As  the  mi- 
nority leader  pointed  out,  the  amount 
that  he  had  to  raise,  the  amount  that 
a  single  PAC  could  give  would  be  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
that  he  spent  in  his  campaign. 

But  unfortunately  too  many  people 
find  it  easy  to  label  all  PAC's  as  some 
kind  of  an  evil,  as  a  special  interest 
bearer.  Somehow  the  idea  of  a  group 
of  people  giving  $50  a  year  to  a  PAC 
which  then  turns  around  and  contrib- 
utes a  thousand  dollars  at  a  crack  to  a 
candidate  is  viewed  as  worse  than  a 
single  contributor  writing  out  a  check 
for  a  thousand  doUars  to  his  favorite 
candidate.  The  average  PAC  contribu- 
tion to  candidates  is  less  than  $1,000. 

So  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  idea 
that  a  president  of  a  large  company 
sitting  down  together  with  his  wife 
and  his  two  or  three  children,  can  give 
more  than  a  PAC,  particularly  under 
the  new  rules  being  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Another 
thing  about  PAC's  is  at  least  they  are 
easily  traced. 

You  can  find  out  who  has  given  and 
who  has  not  given,  and  because  you 
can  also  find  exactly  how  much  special 
interest  money,  if  that  is  what  it  is. 
goes  to  a  particular  candidate. 

Let  me  read  from  a  campaign  prac- 
tice report  of  May  1986  that  was  put 
out  by  the  Congressional  Quarterly.  It 
talks  about  a  particular  instance 
where  PAC  money  was  not  accepted 
by  a  candidate.  The  study  of  the  can- 
didates campaign  receipts  turned  out 
to  be  harder  to  conduct  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  Senator  accepted 
PAC  money.  Instead  of  studying  a  list 
of  corporate  or  labor  PAC  contributors 
whose  affiliations  are  required  by  law 
to  be  clearly  indicated  in  their  titles, 
the  staff  of  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly had  to  comb  through  hundreds 
of  pages  of  receipts  to  identify  the  in- 
terests of  the  Senator's  individual 
donors.  This  included  using  a  number 
of  business  directories;  in  some  cases, 
they  telephoned  contributors  to  learn 
or  verify  their  affiliation. 

(Mr.  STAFFORD  assumed  the 
chair.)  

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  So  I  suggest.  Mr. 
President,  the  fact  that  a  particular 
candidate  did  not  take  PAC  money  did 
not  indeed  help  his  constituency  find 
out  whether  or  not  he  was  being  influ- 
enced by  a  particular  group.  The  re- 
sults show  that  the  Senator  here  re- 
ceived money  from  people  involved  in 
a  wide  range  of  businesses  with  certain 
evident  trends.  The  majority  of  his 
contributors  lived  in  his  own  State, 
but  sizable  numbers  of  his  larger  con- 
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trlbutors  are  located  in  Texas.  Louisi- 
ana, and  Washington.  DC. 

In  conclusion,  this  article  says  "But 
Larry  Sabato.  an  expert  on  PAC's  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  does  find 
one  difference  between  PAC  money 
and  large  contributions.  Large  contri- 
butions, such"— as  the  Senator  re- 
ceived   coming  from  private  indi- 
viduals and  not  PAC's,  are  harder  to 
track.  Special  interests  may  come  in 
many  forms"— Sabato  says— "the  dif- 
ference being  that  PAC  money,  since 
it's  pooled  •  •  •  is  easily  identified  by 
interest.  Individual  gifts  are  much 
more  difficult  to  trace  and.  therefore, 
the  special  influence  can  be  far  more 
insidious  than  PAC  money." 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
simply  is  difficult  to  legislate  away  the 
idea  of  special  interest  money.  It  is 
just  difficult  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  it  is  PAC  money  it  is  far  more 
easily  identified  as  pointed  out  in  this 
article. 

My  second  concern  about  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  even  more  important.  If  we 
recall.  PAC's  really  became  players 
after  the  last  round  of  campaign 
reform  in  the  middle  seventies.  It  is 
only  prudent  to  at  least  make  an 
effort  to  see  what  else  could  well 
happen  if  the  Boren  amendment  were 
to  become  law. 

My  friend  says  PAC's  are  bad  and 
should  be  controlled,  and  his  solution 
is  to  limit  direct  PAC  contribution.  If 
we  do  that  Mr.  President,  then  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  makes  it  plain 
that  he  believes  $50  million— count 
them— $50  million  are  going  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  campaign  pot. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  clear  to  me, 
and  frankly  I  am  surprised  it  is  not 
clear  to  the  supporters  of  the  amend- 
ment of  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  as 
well,  that  if  you  limit  direct  contribu- 
tions it  only  follows  that  the  money 
will  flow  instead  into  indirect  contri- 
butions; namely,  independent  expendi- 
tures. And  the  Supreme  Court  has  al- 
ready ruled  that  these  contributions 
cannot  be  limited.  Indeed,  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  pomted  out  that  his 
amendment  is  constitutional  because 
it  does  not  limit  spending.  It  only 
limits  the  amount  that  a  candidate 
can  receive  from  a  certain  group.  But 
PAC's.  having  learned  how  to  raise 
money  and  now  are  raising  more  and 
more  money,  as  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa has  pointed  out.  Well  then 
indeed  we  are  going  to  have  some 
money  left  over.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  are  going  to  involve  themselves  in 
independent  expenditures. 

So  what  has  my  friend  from  Oklaho- 
ma really  done?  I  hope  my  colleagues 
pay  special  attention  to  this  point,  be- 
cause all  he  has  really  done  is  take 
dollars  out  of  the  reported,  out  of  the 
controlled,  out  of  the  regulated  chan- 
nels and  put  those  dollars  into  the  un- 


controlled abyss  of  independent  ex- 
penditures. 

That  is  the  first  step  toward  reform, 
he  says.  I  think  not. 

Perhaps  the  proponents  of  my 
friend's  amendment  will  argue  that 
they  have  taken  care  of  the  independ- 
ent expenditure  problem  by  including 
language  in  their  amendment  which 
will  force  broadcasters  to  grant  special 
free  equal  time  in  response  to  any  in- 
dependent media  buy,  either  negative 
ads  or  positive  endorsements.  Howev- 
er, it  is  my  understanding  that  com- 
mitments have  been  made  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  to  delete 
this  provision  from  the  amendment 
because  it  is  unconstitutional— I  share 
that  feeling  that  it  is  unconstitutional, 
and  it  violates  the  first  amendment.  As 
soon  as  it  is  parliamentarily  possible 
that  will  be  achieved.  Given  that,  I 
hope  no  one  attempts  to  lise  the 
broadcasters  provision  as  their  defense 
in  this  argimient. 

Or  if  there  is  no  such  commitment 
by  my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  recognize  what  in 
fact  they  are  voting  for. 

Some  may  also  argue  that  limiting 
dollars  any  one  PAC  can  give  to  a  can- 
didate will  not  have  that  profound  an 
effect  because  90  percent  of  the 
moneys  now  given  to  candidates,  Mr. 
President,  come  in  amounts  of  $3,000 
or  less.  However,  when  coupled  with 
the  aggregate  cap  limit  it  is  clear  that 
many  PAC's  will  have  no  outlet  for 
the  dollars  they  have  raised  other 
than  independent  expenditures.  And 
independent  expenditures  will  prob- 
ably be  the  next  round  of  reform  that 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  will  then 
come  to  us  with. 

My  final  concern  is  also  fairly 
simple.  If  we  really  are  serious  about 
campaign  reform,  then  we  must  meas- 
ure all  proposals  against  the  basic  fair- 
ness yardstick  of  who  comes  out 
ahead.  Who  comes  out  ahead,  the  in- 
cumbent or  the  challenger?  Clearly 
today  the  cards  are  stacked  in  favor  of 
the  incumbents.  My  friend  from  Okla- 
homa quite  properly  points  out  the 
PAC's  give  to  incumbents  at  the  rate 
of  about  4-to-l  or  not  quite  4-to-l  over 
challengers. 

So  it  is  with  all  other  moneys,  I 
might  say,  in  the  political  system,  not 
just  PAC's.  Incumbents  get  more  from 
individuals,  they  get  more  from  all 
sources  that  wish  to  participate  in  the 
political  process  because  they  are  in- 
cumbents, because  by  and  large  they 
have  the  upper  hand  in  these  races. 
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Furthermore,  they  have  all  the 
powers  of  incumbency,  the  frank,  the 
large  staff,  and  access  to  the  press. 

Clearly,  the  cards  are  stacked  in 
favor  of  an  incumbent. 

I  will  ask  then.  What  does  the 
amendment  of  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa do  to  change  that?  Well,  I  think 


it  makes  the  challenger's  role  even 
more  difficult.  Often  a  challenger's 
biggest  single  problem  is  raising  his 
first  dollars.  All  campaigns  need  seed 
money  to  get  going,  and  until  he  has 
the  initial  base  of  fimds  for  staff, 
media  and  so  forth,  it  is  difficult. 
Today,  most  of  the  seed  money  is  pro- 
vided by  the  national  party  commit- 
tees, by  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Committee,  the  Republican  National 
Committee  or  its  counterpart  on  the 
Democratic  side,  and  by  State  commit- 
tees. 

But  the  Boren  bill  reduces  the 
amount  of  these  early  dollars  that  can 
be  received  from  the  parties.  It  actual- 
ly lessens  the  impact  of  parties.  If  the 
primary  objection  to  PAC's  is  that 
they  have  a  narrow  band  of  interest, 
then  certainly  the  parties  should  be  al- 
lowed to  increase  their  input.  But 
when  I  suggested  that  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma,  he  rejected  that  ap- 
proach. 

Really,  Mr.  President,  the  objection 
to  PAC's  is  that  they  all  have  a  narrow 
scope  of  interest.  I  challenge  that  as 
well. 

On  the  labor  PAC's,  which,  by  and 
large,  give  money  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  not  much 
money  to  the  Republicans  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  breadth  of  their  inter- 
est amazes  me. 

My  friend  from  Minnesota,  Con- 
gressman Frenzel,  is  always  annoyed 
that  the  scope  of  interests  of  PAC's 
which  contribute  to  him  seem  to  be 
broader  than  they  ought  to  be.  Very 
frankly,  sometimes  the  only  philoso- 
phy PAC's  have  is  something  like  a 
horsetrader;  they  want  to  bet  on  a 
winner.  They  are  not  too  much  con- 
cerned about  what  the  philosophy  of 
the  guy  is,  but  they  want  to  go  back  to 
the  members  of  their  PAC's  and  say, 
"Look  at  the  80  or  90  percent  of  the 
dollars  we  expended;  see  how  well  we 
did.  We  bet  on  the  winner  and  had  a 
high  degree  of  success." 

Most  of  the  PAC's  in  the  business 
community  also  have  a  very,  very 
broad  agenda.  They  do  not  have  a 
single  issue  type  of  agenda. 

Certainly,  however,  there  are  single- 
issue  types  of  PAC's,  and  they  play  a 
very  important  part  in  our  legislative 
community. 

Interestingly,  Mr.  President,  the 
number  of  PAC's  is  no  longer  rising,  or 
is  rising  very  slowly.  Indeed,  the 
number  of  PAC's  went  down  In 
number  in  recent  years. 

The  scope  of  most  PAC's  is  very 
broad  and  represents  the  fact  that 
they  have  brought  4.5  million  contrib- 
utors into  the  political  process.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  4.5  million  contrib- 
utors to  PAC  is  twice  as  many  contrib- 
utors who  contributed  directly  to 
Senate  campaigns  in  the  last  election. 

So  the  challenger's  role,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  made  easier.  Parties  are 


limited  and  parties  are  where  the  chal- 
lenger finds  his  original  moneys  in 
very  many  instances. 

My  friend  from  Oklahoma,  and  the 
minority  leader,  spoke  also  about  the 
fact  that  challengers  have  more  prob- 
lems. This  amendment  is  making  those 
problems  more  acute. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
outline  what  the  Boren  amendment 
will  really  accomplish  if  signed  into 
law. 

First,  millions  of  dollars  will  be  shift- 
ed from  direct  reportable  and  limited 
contributions,  into  independent,  im- 
limited,  and  uncontrolled  expendi- 
tures. 

Second,  political  parties  will  be  fur- 
ther limited  as  to  assistance  they  can 
provide  to  their  candidates,  and  they 
are  clearly  the  best  defense  against 
wealthy  candidates  or  single  issue  poli- 
tics. 

Third,  the  already  sizable  advantage 
of  the  incumbency  will  be  further 
strengthened. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  the  individ- 
ual big  contributor  will  gain  a  larger 
role.  The  president  of  a  corporation 
and  his  wife  will  now  be  able  to  give  as 
much  as  a  PAC  gives  to  an  individual 
candidate.  If  he  has  a  couple  of  kids  or 
a  couple  of  friends  or  some  vice  presi- 
dents in  his  corporation,  they  can 
really  make  a  large  contribution  and 
by  limiting  PAC's.  you  simply  will 
drive  candidates  to  that  kind  of  an 
end. 

I  must  also  say.  that  to  me,  it  is  not 
sensible  to  raise  the  individual  contri- 
bution from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  about  30  or  40  people 
who  give  to  a  PAC  because  PAC  con- 
tributions are  quite  small. 

However,  I  have  several  options 
which  I  believe  would  be  a  real  force 
in  campaign  reform.  If  limiting  the 
dollars  a  PAC  gives  to  a  candidate  is 
judged  a  sound  idea,  we  should  also 
prohibit  PAC's  from  giving  to  political 
parties  as  well.  An  amendment  I  will 
offer  a  little  later  will  do  just  that. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
thinks  that  PAC's  should  be  limited— 
and  I  am  not  in  entire  disagreement 
with  that,  but  I  think  there  is  a  very 
narrow  band  of  political  reform  he  is 
addressing— then  he  should  not  allow 
the  PAC's  to  just  get  around  the  rules 
by  giving  to  the  parties  and  then  allow 
the  parties  to  give  to  the  candidates 
and  build  their  influence  in  that  way. 

If  limiting  the  dollars  that  PAC's 
can  give  to  a  candidate  is  just  and 
sound,  then  we  also  ought  to  prohibit 
PAC's  from  giving  to  political  parties. 
Otherwise,  the  efforts  of  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  will  be  frustrated.  His 
bill,  however,  does  not  address  that  at 
aU. 

We  should  also  do  something  about 
a  wealthy  candidate  who  spends  his 
own  money.  I  spoke  about  this  some- 
what earlier  in  my  discussion  with  the 
minority  leader  as  well. 


My  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  Senator 
Gorton,  has  a  very  good  proposal  to 
increase  contribution  limits  of  parties 
and  individuals  for  those  candidates 
who  face  opponents  who  spend  large 
amounts  of  their  own  money.  This  is 
not  addressed  at  all  by  the  Boren 
amendment.  I  will  have  an  amend- 
ment for  that  problem  a  little  later  on. 

Another  issue  that  we  should  deal 
with  is  the  disclosiu-e  of  so-called  soft 
money  that  national  party  committees 
receive  and  that  they  need  not  now 
disclose. 

I  believe  it  should  be  disclosed,  and 
in  my  amendment,  it  will  be  required 
to  be  disclosed. 

I  also  believe  we  should  expand,  not 
contract,  the  involvement  of  political 
parties.  If  PAC's  are  subject  to  any 
criticism,  it  is  that  some  of  them,  and 
certainly  not  most  of  them,  as  I  earlier 
stated,  have  very  narrow  political 
agendas.  It  is  not  so  with  political  par- 
ties. That  is  why  political  scientists 
imiformly  support  strengthening  the 
party  role. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

PAC's  Filing  Some  Old  Roles  or  Parties, 

Analyst  Believes 

(By  Thomas  D.  Brandt) 

One  of  the  nation's  premier  election  ana- 
lysts, Richard  Scanunon,  said  yesterday 
that  political  action  committees  have  taken 
over  some  of  the  old  roles  of  political  par- 
ties—to promote  candidates,  raise  funds  and 
identify  issues. 

But  while  some  of  the  parties'  lost  power 
went  to  PAC's  part  went  directly  to  the 
voters,  he  told  the  Woman's  National  Demo- 
cratic Club  in  a  luncheon  speech. 

The  shift  is  partly  due  to  the  evolution  of 
primary  elections,  which  started  spreading 
rapidly  in  the  United  States  about  the  turn 
of  the  century  as  a  reaction  to  dictatorial 
party  bosses. 

Mr.  Scammon  said  that  shift  American 
politics  more  democratic  by  taking  the  selec- 
tion of  Republican  and  Democratic  candi- 
dates away  from  party  bosses  and  giving  it 
to  those  who  vote  in  primaries. 

"The  whole  essence  of  a  party,  when 
you've  only  got  two  big  ones,  is  to  bring 
people  of  different  viewpoints  together  on  a 
common  ground  of  agreement."  Mr.  Scam- 
mon said.  But  on  complex  issues  such  as 
trade  or  aid  to  Nicaraguan  rebels  forces,  he 
said,  it  is  often  impossible  to  forge  a 
partywide  consensus  so  the  "ideological 
roles,  the  action  roles"  have  been  assumed 
by  PACs. 

"This  means  that  [now]  the  PACs  repre- 
sent strong  views— anti-abortion,  pro-abor- 
tion, anti-gun  control,  pro-gun  control.  In 
the  state  of  Minnesota  they've  even  got 
PACs  prosnowmobile,  anti-snowmobile. 
You've  got  ideological  PACs  .  .  .  unions, 
dental  associations,"  and  so  on,  he  said. 

"The  [PACs]  do  provide  a  lot  of  the 
wherewithal  of  campaigning,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Scammon  is  director  of  the  Elections 
Research  Center  and  is  a  former  director  of 


"the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.  He  also  is  a  vis- 
iting fellow  at  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute and  senior  elections  consultant  for 
NBC  television. 

Mr.  Scammon,  70,  who  has  studied  elec- 
tions firsthand  in  the  United  States  and  in 
dozens  of  foreign  countries,  does  not  share 
the  alarm  expressed  by  groups  such  as 
Common  Cause  over  the  growth  of  PACs. 

But  he  favors  public  financing  of  congres- 
sional races,  as  is  done  for  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

"I'm  not  convinced  that  the  PACs  are  to- 
tally evil,  but  I  ttilnk  the  acceptance  of 
public  financing  would  be  a  bolstering  up  of 
the  faith  we  have  In  our  democratic 
system."  he  said. 

"The  idea  that  the  PACs  go  out  and  buy 
somebody  is  pretty  far  fetched.  What  they 
do  is  find  where  their  friends  are  and  fi- 
nance them,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Scammon  said  if  he  ran  a  PAC,  "I 
don't  want  to  have  to  buy  the  fellows.  If  I 
can  buy  him,  somebody  else  can.  I  want  to 
find  somebody  who'll  agree  with  me  and 
then  give  him  as  much  support  as  I  can 
within  the  law,  which  is  really  not  very 
much  for  each  individual  PAC."  There  are 
so  many  of  them. 

For  several  years.  Common  Cause  has 
studied  the  impact  of  PACs  on  the  electoral 
and  legislative  process.  It  has  lobbied  Con- 
gress to  put  more  restrictions  on  PACs, 
which  they  believe  give  unfair  advantage  to 
incumbents.  Common  Cause  also  believes 
that  PACs  use  their  influence  to  shape  leg- 
islation that  may  be  against  the  public  in- 
terest. 

In  the  1983-84  election  cycle,  special  inter- 
est PACs,  which  include  corporations, 
unions,  professional  and  ideological  groups, 
gave  $113  million  to  House  and  Senate  can- 
didates. Most  of  this  money,  which  com- 
pares to  the  $87  million  provided  in  the 
1981-82  cycle,  went  to  incumbents. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  In  that  article 
Dick  Scanunon,  one  of  the  leading  po- 
litical analysts  in  the  country,  points 
out  that  PAC's  are  fulfilling  some 
roles  that  parties  used  to  because 
PAC's  indeed  have  grown  more  rapidly 
than  parties  and  the  party  contribu- 
tions are  limited.  He  finds  the  shift  to 
the  PAC's  not  to  be  as  threatening  as 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  Ijelieves.  He 
said.  "The  idea  that  PAC's  go  out  and 
buy  somebody  is  pretty  far-fetched." 
He  said,  "If  I  ran  a  PAC,  I  don't  want 
to  go  out  and  buy  a  fellow.  If  I  can  buy 
him.  somebody  else  can." 

It  is  silly  to  think  that  that  happens 
in  the  political  process. 

One  additional  proposal  is  to  estab- 
lish a  bipartisan  commission  to  review 
campaign  financing  and  make  recom- 
mendations. This  is  really  perhaps  the 
most  important  proposal  and  hopeful- 
ly this  will  survive  in  this  whole 
debate. 

A  commission  would  be  formed,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  delaying,  stalling  or 
doing  anything  else,  but  just  as  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  Senators 
have  a  very  hard  time  not  only  voting 
on  their  own  pay,  but  Senators  have  a 
very  difficult  time  voting  constructive- 
ly on  campaign  financing.  As  I  said 
early  there  are  many  aspects  of  cam- 
paign financing  that  need  attention 
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that  are  not  addressed  by  either  the 
amendments  that  I  will  file  or  that  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  is  filing.  Realis- 
tically, it  is  very  difficult  to  get  people 
in  office  to  pass  ballot  reform  legisla- 
tion that  may  affect  their  own  reelec- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  commission  would 
be  much  less  likely  to  develop  partisan 
solutions,  or  ones  that  have  a  proin- 
cumbent  slant.  If  we  really  want  to 
level  off  the  playing  field  between  the 
incumbent  and  challenger,  this  may  be 
the  only  way  to  do  it. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  made  a  number  of  efforts,  and 
others  have  also,  to  broaden  the 
amendments  that  are  being  offered 
here  this  morning  by  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma.  Those  efforts  have  result- 
ed in  some  progress.  I  think  the  idea 
of  a  commission  is  indeed  the  best  idea 
and  the  one  that  should  survive  this 
debate. 

D  1150 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  7  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  That  article  is  by  Richard 
Moe.  a  Minnesotan  and  chief  of  staff 
to  former  Vice  President  Walter  Mon- 
dale.  This  article  calls  for  a  commis- 
sion as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Aug.  7, 1986] 

Get  It  Right  for  Omce 

(By  Richard  Moe) 

Washingtoii.— One  of  the  features  of 
every  Congressional  election  cycle  is  the  at- 
tention focused  on  the  increased  amounts  of 
money  spent  on  various  campaigns,  where  it 
came  from  and  what  it  all  means  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  legislative  process.  Congress 
then  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  problem, 
but  Inevitably  fails  liecause  there  is  no  con- 
sensus on  what  should  be  done.  The  prob- 
lem then  gets  worse  next  time  around  and 
the  process  starts  anew. 

The  latest  chapter  in  this  biennial  ritual 
was  played  out  in  December  when  the 
Senate  sidestepped  the  issues  raised  by  Sen- 
ator David  Li.  Boren's  amendment  limiting 
the  amount  political  action  committees,  or 
PAC's.  may  ^ve  to  candidates  for  Congress. 
After  laying  the  matter  aside  with  the 
promise  of  future  action.  Bob  Dole,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  who  has  seen  it  aU  before,  said 
the  issue  of  Congressional  campaign  financ- 
ing should  be  reviewed  by  "some  kind  of  a 
commission." 

He's  right.  It's  likely  that  only  a  properly 
constituted  commission,  mandated  by  Con- 
gress and  composed  in  part  of  its  members, 
can  hope  to  address  this  troublesome  issue 
In  a  way  that  compels  bipartisan  agreement 
and  thereby  real  action. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  Senate  has  an 
opportunity  to  consider  such  a  proposal 
when  It  revisits  the  campaign  finance  issue 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  Nearly  30  Senators 
and  100  Representatives  have  introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  1-year,  11-person 
bipartisan  commission  charged  with  exam- 
ining the  campaign  financing  system,  par- 
ticularly its  Impact  on  the  legislative  proc- 


The  case  for  such  a  commission  is  compel- 
ling. Campaign  financing  is  an  area  where 
every  Senator  and  Representative  is  an 
expert.  Because  each  member's  views  are 
bom  of  personal  experience  and  seen 
through  the  prism  of  political  survival, 
there  is  nothing  approaching  a  consensus 
within  either  house — or  even  within  either 
party.  The  result  has  been  a  decade  of  legis- 
lative stalemate. 

Yet  there  have  been  dramatic  changes  in 
the  way  Congressional  campaigns  are  fi- 
nanced since  Congress  last  addressed  the 
issue  seriously  in  the  mid-1970's.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  a  successful  Senate  campaign 
has  more  than  quadrupled,  to  nearly  $3  mil- 
lion, in  only  about  eight  years.  House  races 
now  average  about  $500,000.  The  role  of 
PAC's  has  exploded:  in  1974  some  600  PAC's 
contributed  $12.5  million  to  Congressional 
candidates,  while  a  decade  later  4,000  PAC's 
gave  out  more  than  $100  million.  Pundrais- 
ing  is  now  a  year-round  affair— not  just  elec- 
tion year  but  every  year. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  this  huge 
infusion  of  money?  How  much  more  time 
are  members  spending  on  fund-raising? 
What  do  PAC's  really  get  for  their  contribu- 
tions? What  are  the  effects  of  our  legislative 
and  political  systems,  including  the  public 
confidence  essential  to  both? 

Not  surprisingly,  members  of  Congress 
themselves  are  troubled  by  these  questions. 
Growing  numbers  dislike  what  they  have  to 
do  to  raise  ever  more  funds.  Many  worry 
about  the  time  and  resources  devoted  to 
fund-raising  that  could  be  devoted  to  legis- 
lating. And  more  than  a  few  are  troubled  by 
the  compromising  effect  that  so  much 
money  can  have  on  the  way  public  policy  is 
formed. 

If  there  is  an  emerging  consensus  in  Con- 
gress, it  is  that  the  present  system  of  financ- 
ing campaigns  is  gravely  flawed  and  needs 
to  be  changed.  But  there  are  widely  differ- 
ing views  on  what  a  new  system  should  look 
like.  Some  favor  public  financing,  others 
argue  for  new  limits  on  PAC's,  while  still 
others  prefer  greater  tax  incentives  for  indi- 
vidual giving  or  higher  individual  limits. 

Whatever  the  answer,  it  is  unlikely  to  be 
found  through  the  normal  legislative  proc- 
ess. Congress  usually  enacts  major  new  leg- 
islation only  when  It  reaches  a  consensus  on 
its  own  or  when  it  is  compelled  by  public 
opinion  to  act.  Thus  about  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  a  consensus-forcing  conunission  is  a 
major  scandal,  which  some  people  believe  is 
coming. 

Before  that  happens,  why  not  try  to  get 
serious  people  holding  different  views  to- 
gether in  an  environment  detached  from 
the  urgency  of  immediate  deadlines  and  the 
need  for  public  posturing  to  see  if  common 
ground  can  be  found?  Such  an  approach 
worked  several  years  ago  on  the  financing  of 
Social  Security.  It  can  work  here  as  well. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
campaign  reform,  as  I  noted  earlier,  is 
always  popular  but  is  never  easy  for 
people  in  office  to  legislate.  I  hope 
that,  as  the  Senate  takes  up  the  bill 
this  week,  we  look  beyond  the  policies 
of  the  moment.  Otherwise,  we  shall 
soon  l>e  back  reforming  the  reforms  of 
1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  is  remaining  on  this 
side? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  55  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  my  friend  from 
Texas  [Mr.  GrammI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 
I  would  like  to  try  to  begin  by  taking  a 
broader  look  at  this  question  than  nor- 
mally is  given  to  it.  I  start  out  by 
asking  the  question:  Why  do  people 
give  to  politicians?  Why  do  people  con- 
tribute? 

I  would  like  then  to  address  this 
whole  issue  about  how,  all  of  a  sudden, 
because  of  Common  Cause  and  all  of 
these  self-appointed  "public  interest" 
groups  promoting  their  agendas,  if  100 
hardware  and  Implement  dealers  in 
Texas  get  together  and  each  of  them 
gives  $10  and  they  contribute  it  to  me, 
that  is  special  interest,  and  how,  if 
some  individual  gives  $1,000,  that  is 
not  special  interest. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  how  the 
political  process  works  in  terms  of  po- 
litical power,  about  the  fact  that 
PAC's  did  not  create  political  power, 
and  eliminating  their  influence  will 
not  eliminate  it.  Then  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  if  somebody  really  wants 
to  address  this  problem,  the  solution 
really  has  nothing  to  do  with  eliminat- 
ing the  ability  of  people  to  contribute, 
it  has  to  do  with  trying  to  affect  the 
things  that  Government  does  that  en- 
courage people  to  want  to  give  for  rea- 
sons that  we  deem  not  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  ran  for  the 
Senate,  I  had  about  $10  million  con- 
tributed to  my  campaign.  I  had  about 
80,000  individual  contributors.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  that  is  more  individual 
contributors  than  any  nonincumbent 
candidate  for  the  Senate  in  American 
history.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  it  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  the  largest  number  of  individ- 
ual contributions  received  by  a  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  in  American  histo- 
ry. 

About  15  percent  of  my  contribu- 
tions came  from  PAC's.  I  find  that,  in 
this  last  election,  the  average  Member 
of  the  Senate  got  27.8  percent  of  their 
money  from  PAC's.  I  guess  what  that 
means  is,  I  need  to  get  out  and  work  a 
little  harder. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield,  I  was  close  behind  the 
Senator.  I  had  60,000  contributois  to 
my  campaign  and  raised  about  half  as 
much  as  he  did.  That  is  16  percent.  I 
was  down  to  the  15-  or  16-percent 
level,  too,  with  respect  to  PAC  contri- 
butions. 


Mr.  ORAMM.  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
league that  maybe  we  ought  to  get  out 
and  get  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  why  did  these  people 
give  to  me?  I  am  not  going  to  speculate 
about  why  people  gave  to  anybody 
else;  why  did  they  contribute  to  me?  I 
think  a  lot  of  people  gave  to  me  be- 
cause they  agreed  with  me.  They  did 
not  give  to  me  because  they  like  my 
face;  they  gave  to  me  because  they 
agreed  with  what  I  was  saying.  They 
looked  at  my  record  in  the  House  and 
they  liked  the  way  I  voted  and  they 
contributed.  I  like  to  think  some  gave 
because  they  love  America  and  they 
thought  my  election  might  be  good  for 
America.  But  I  would  be  naive  not  to 
think  that  a  few  people  gave  because 
they— mistakenly— thought  maybe 
later,  they  might  influence  me. 

In  fact,  when  you  get  right  down  to 
it,  why  do  people  give?  They  give  be- 
cause they  like  the  individual  candi- 
date; they  give  Ijecause  they  think  the 
individual  candidate  is  promoting 
their  philosophy  in  the  interest  of  the 
country;  they  give  Ijecause  they  want 
to  influence  Government;  they  give 
because  they  hope  their  contribution 
will  have  some  impact  on  public 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  when  somebody  contrib- 
utes to  a  campaign,  that  is  democracy 
at  work. 

If  you  want  to  know  who  supports 
me,  all  you  need  do  is  walk  down  Main 
Street,  America.  You  walk  down  the 
street  and  there  is  McDonald's  and  the 
employees  of  McDonald's  who, 
through  their  political  action  commit- 
tee, contributed  to  my  campaign. 

There  is  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
There  is  the  independent  baker,  there 
is  the  independent  banker.  I  could  go 
on  and  on  listing  companies  and 
groups  that  contributed  to  my  cam- 
paign. That  is  not  special  interest.  Mr. 
President,  any  more  than  any  contri- 
bution is  special  interest. 

How  do  we  bring  together  the  con- 
cerns of  all  the  special  interest  groups 
to  make  the  national  interest? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  if  we  really 
wanted  to  do  something  about  those 
people  who  contribute  to  try  to  influ- 
ence Government,  the  way  to  do  that 
is  to  try  to  do  something  about  the 
reason  they  contribute.  If  Government 
controls  the  price  of  mustard  seeds,  we 
should  not  be  shocked  that  people  in 
the  mustard-seed  business  are  going  to 
be  active  politically.  Is  that  a  problem 
with  democracy?  Because  the  Govern- 
ment sets  the  price  of  a  commodity, 
should  we  be  trying  to  limit  the  ability 
of  citizens  who  believe  in  the  princi- 
ples of  Jefferson  to  further  their  in- 
terests? I  think  not.  Maybe  we  ought 
to  look  at  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment sets  the  price  of  mustard  seeds. 

I  submit  if  we  eliminated  the  ability 
of  Government  to  set  the  price  of  mus- 
tard seeds,  then  the  people  who  are  in 


the  mustard-seed  business  would  be 
contributing  because  they  want  to 
affect  general  policy,  not  because  they 
want  to  affect  the  mustard-seed  busi- 
ness. But  I  do  not  see  those  who  sup- 
port this  reform  effort  urging  us  to 
stop  Government  from  doing  all  these 
things  that  create  the  special-interest 
demands.  I  do  not  hear  that  at  aU. 

My  point  is  that  if  people  are  in  the 
political  process  through  political 
action  committees  and  other  groups  in 
trying  to  influence  government  policy, 
it  is  because  the  Government  sets  the 
prices  of  things.  It  is  because  Govern- 
ment exercises  discretionary  power, 
because  Government  grants  favors.  If 
we  are  concerned  about  that,  Mr. 
President,  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
change  the  law:  Limit  the  amount  of 
Government  intervention;  limit  the 
discretionary  decisions  that  produce 
winners  and  losers,  that  give  gifts, 
that  fix  things  for  special  interests. 
That  is  the  source  of  the  problem.  If 
one  wants  to  argue  that  people  are 
active  politically  because  of  special-in- 
terest concerns,  deal  with  the  con- 
cerns; do  not  limit  the  freedom  of 
those  who  want  to  contribute. 

How  did  political  action  committees 
suddenly  become  the  main  villain  in 
the  political  process?  If  you  read  some 
of  the  editorials  that  are  being  writ- 
ten, if  you  read  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  that  was  sent  out,  you  might 
conclude  that  there  is  a  problem  and 
that  it  is  getting  worse. 

D  1200 

Well,  let  me  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that  PAC's  did  not  create  political 
power.  Political  power  is  a  zero  simi 
game.  If  we  voted  to  eliminate  political 
action  committees,  we  would  not  elimi- 
nate political  power.  Political  power 
exists  because  government  is  powerful, 
because  government  spends  money,  be- 
cause government  sets  policies  that 
affect  us  and  oiu-  children. 

The  truth  is,  those  who  scream  the 
loudest  about  political  action  commit- 
tees are  the  very  special  interest 
groups  that  lost  power  to  political 
action  committees.  They  are  the 
groups  that  have  powerful  endorse- 
ments and  big  memberships  that  can 
be  activated  to  go  out  and  run  political 
telephone  banks.  They  are  the  groups 
that  once  exercised  power,  the  politi- 
cal parties,  the  power  brokers  who  op- 
erated from  smoke-filled  rooms,  the 
media.  Those  are  the  people  who  com- 
plain the  loudest  about  political  action 
committees.  Political  action  conunit- 
tees  did  not  create  a  situation  where 
government  is  a  megaplayer  in  the 
economy.  That  existed  before  political 
action  committees.  The  groups  that 
complain  the  most  about  political 
action  committees  are  the  groups  that 
feel  they  must  now  share  power  with 
another  group,  and  they  do  not  like  it. 
They  like  having  all  the  power  them- 
selves. 


Well,  if  you  believe  in  democracy,  if 
you  believe  in  the  principles  of  Jeffer- 
son, you  believe  that  you  cannot  do 
away  with  political  power  and  the  best 
that  you  can  achieve  is  to  disperse  it  in 
as  many  hands  as  possible.  I  submit. 
Mr.  President,  that  political  action 
committees,  as  another  competitor  in 
the  political  arena,  have  helped  to 
strengthen  democracy,  not  weaken  it. 
And  many  of  those  who  self -righteous- 
ly preach  against  PAC's  are  the  very 
groups  that  had  the  power  before  and 
now  feel  the  heat  of  competition. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  more  special  interest  about 
the  political  action  committee  of  the 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  of 
Texas  or  America  than  there  is  about 
Common  Cause.  I  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Common  Cause  exercises  its 
power  by  making  its  case  very  effec- 
tively through  the  media,  whereas  the 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  are 
too  busy  canning  buckets  of  nails  and 
selling  paint  brushes  to  be  that  active 
politically.  But  what  is  wrong  with 
them  passing  the  hat  and  putting  in  a 
few  dollars  apiece  and  contributing  to 
a  candidate  who  believes  in  free  enter- 
prise, who  wants  to  keep  government's 
hand  out  of  their  cash  register  and  out 
of  their  pockets. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  at  the  end  of  my  statement,  but 
we  are  on  a  time  limit,  and  I  want  to 
be  sure  I  get  my  points  across. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  special  interest  about 
the  hardware  and  implement  dealers 
than  about  Common  Cause.  But  yet 
Conunon  Cause  and  other  groups  like 
it  have,  through  very  effective  use  of 
the  media,  created  the  impression  that 
somehow  their  involvement,  their  ac- 
tivism, their  methods  are  not  special 
interest  but  a  group  of  hardware  and 
implement  dealers  who  get  together 
and  pass  the  hat  and  put  in  money 
and  look  at  candidates,  review  their 
qualifications,  decide  who  is  best  and 
contribute,  somehow  they  are  special 
interest.  I  do  not  buy  it,  Mr.  President. 

I  remember  when  we  were  voting  on 
whether  to  exempt  the  physicians 
from  the  general  rulemaking  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Many  of 
you  remember  that  debate.  I  remem- 
ber one  of  our  public  interest  lobbies 
putting  together  meticulous  data  on 
who  the  American  Medical  Association 
PAC  contributed  to  and  how  they 
voted.  It  is  a  very  interesting  thing, 
Mr.  President.  There  was  a  quirk  in 
the  law  where  we  eliminated  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Federal  PAC  and  the  State 
PAC  to  both  give.  It  occurred  in  the 
midst  of  an  election  cycle  where  I  was 
in  a  special  election.  And  as  the  result 
of  a  consent  agreement,  I  was  the  last 
person  who  got  a  double  contribution. 
By   the    time    this   contribution-vote 
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comparison  was  made,  I  had  received 
more  money  from  individual  physi- 
cians contributing  through  their  PAC 
than  any  other  candidate  in  America 
and  I  had  voted  against  exempting 
physicians  from  general  rulemaking  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  And 
guess  what?  When  this  study  came  out 
and  ran  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
country,  miraculously,  I  was  left  out. 
And  I  was  left  out.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  did  not  fit  the  thesis  that  was 
being  argued  by  this  so-called  public 
Interest  group. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  nothing  more 
special  interest  about  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  get  together  and  give  as  a 
group  than  there  is  about  one  individ- 
ual giving.  It  is  basically  a  falsehood 
and  myth  that  is  perpetrated  by  those 
who  hope  to  tilt  the  balance  of  politi- 
cal power  in  their  own  favor  by  con- 
straining their  competitors. 

Let  me  talX  about  that  problem  very 
briefly,  if  I  may.  Rimning  for  office  is 
expensive.  I  remember  when  I  first 
successfully  ran  for  office,  I  did  not 
know  many  people.  I  was  a  college  pro- 
fessor. I  was  rimning  against  the  aide 
of  the  former  Congressman  and 
against  a  fellow  who  had  been  on  tele- 
vision as  a  weatherman.  I  was  amazed, 
when  I  took  my  first  poll,  that  the 
weathennan  was  better  known  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  district  than  the  Con- 
gressman who  had  served  for  32  years. 
The  aide  I  was  running  against  was  a 
good-looking  fellow  who  responded  to 
voters  who  asked  him,  "How  do  you 
feel  about  this  issue?"  he  would  always 
say,  "Well,  how  do  you  feel?  What  do 
you  say?  I'm  not  going  to  Washington, 
like  Phil  Gramm,  to  represent  a  phi- 
losophy or  a  viewpoint.  I'm  going 
there  to  represent  you."  And  let  me 
tell  you.  It  sold  like  hotcakes. 

But  there  was  a  difference.  The 
people  who  were  concerned  enough  to 
contribute  their  money  looked  at 
everybody's  record,  and  they  decided  I 
would  be  most  effective.  They  contrib- 
uted to  me.  I  went  out,  told  my  story, 
put  the  issues  before  the  people  and  I 
was  elected. 

If  you  start  limiting  the  ability  of 
people  to  contribute  and  be  involved, 
who  are  you  going  to  elect?  You  will 
end  up  electing  media  personalities  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  group  of 
citizens.  Tou  are  going  to  prevent 
people  who  have  something  to  say,  but 
do  not  happen  to  be  well  known  and 
do  not  happen  to  be  especially  charm- 
ing, from  reaching  the  public  with  an 
Idea  that  they  want  heard. 

That  is  the  problem  with  this 
amendment.  First  of  all,  this  amend- 
ment does  not  lessen  political  power. 
All  it  does  is  give  more  power  back  to 
the  power  brokers,  more  power  back  to 
the  smoke-filled  room,  more  power 
back  to  the  media,  more  power  back  to 
those  special  interest  groups  that  use 
different  techniques  to  influence  can- 
didates and  public  opinion. 


Is  that  good  for  the  country?  I  say 
no,  because  it  allows  a  smaller  number 
of  groups  to  exert  political  power. 

Now,  any  time  a  Member  of  this 
body  is  willing  to  say  we  need  to  do 
something  about  the  desire  of  people 
to  give  because  they  want  to  affect 
policy  for  their  own  individual  interest 
and  therefore  we  should  go  out  and 
look  at  everything  government  does 
that  would  induce  individual  groups  to 
want  to  line  their  own  pockets  by  get- 
ting contracts  or  by  getting  benefits  or 
by  government  setting  a  higher  price 
for  their  commodity,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  let  me  know  and  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  jrlning  in  that  effort.  But  I 
am  not  interested  in  Joining  a  self- 
righteo'is  cru:ade  to  try  to  limit  the 
ability  of  people  who  have  just  as 
much  right  to  be  involved  as  Common 
Cause  and  the  msrriad  of  Ralph  Nader 
groups.  I  do  not  accept  for  1  minute 
that  Mr.  Nader  has  more  public  spirit 
than  the  average  hardware  store 
dealer  in  this  coimtry;  that  because 
his  method  of  affecting  public  opinion 
is  trying  to  use  the  media  to  make  his 
case,  his  cause  is  any  more  notable 
than  that  of  a  group  of  hardware  deal- 
ers who  get  together  and  say:  "We 
have  plenty  of  problems  in  the  hard- 
ware business.  The  government  is 
always  trying  to  get  its  hands  in  our 
cash  register,  trying  to  regulate  our 
business.  Let's  try  to  elect  people  who 
are  promoting  a  business  environment 
that  is  good  for  the  hardware  busi- 
ness." 

I  submit  that  if  you  take  the  hard- 
ware and  implement  dealers,  the 
bakers,  the  bankers,  Sears-Roebuck, 
Montgomery  Ward,  Burger  King, 
McDonalds,  Coca  Cola  and  Pepsi  Cola, 
their  employees  giving  voluntarily, 
you  have  some  special  interests  in 
there.  But  together  they  come  a  lot 
closer  to  producing  the  public  interest 
than  the  self-righteous,  self-appointed 
public  interest  groups  that  are  trying 
to  promote  a  single  objective— more 
government. 

Quite  franldy.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  running  on  the  basis  of 
a  set  of  values.  And  let  people  decide  if 
they  support  that  set  of  values. 

I  am  not  worried  about  being  bought 
by  some  special  interest  group,  for  a 
simple  reason— I  am  not  for  sale. 
When  people  contributed  to  my  cam- 
paign, 80,000  of  them  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, they  knew  what  I  stood  for.  As 
a  result,  I  assume  that  when  they  con- 
tributed, they  were  supporting  that 
philosophy— and  if  they  were  not, 
they  probably  have  been  disappointed. 
I  believe  the  vast  majority  shared  the 
values  I  hold. 

The  issue  here  is,  will  we  allow  de- 
mocracy to  work?  Will  we  allow  people 
to  be  involved?  Will  we  allow  power  to 
be  competed  for.  to  lessen  the  power 
that  any  single  group  has?  That  is  the 
issue  here.  That  is  why  I  am  against 
the  Boren  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
statement.  His  reference  to  the  hard- 
ware owners  in  Texas  or  my  State  or 
any  other  State  are  very  well  put. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
in  my  statement  earlier.  I  pointed  out 
that  4.5  million  people  have  given  to 
PAC's  and  that  is  twice  as  many 
people  as  gave  to  Senate  campaigns  in 
1984.  So  the  Senator  is  entirely  right, 
that  the  PAC's  have  broadened  the  po- 
litical interests. 

My  friend  from  Oklahoma  pointed 
out  that  a  study  showed  that  those 
people  who  gave  to  PAC's  did  not  read 
the  newspapers  quite  as  often  as 
people  who  individually  gave  to  cam- 
paigns for  other  reasons.  Maybe  they 
are  too  busy  selling  hardware.  Maybe 
they  are  too  busy  making  the  wheels 
of  our  economy  go  for  the  benefit  of 
everybody. 

The  Senator  is  entirely  correct,  that 
unless  you  withdraw  the  things  that 
almost  compel  people  to  give  to  the 
political  process,  we  are  not  going  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
political  process,  the  impact  of  money 
in  the  political  process,  and  that  our 
best  route  is  broadening  that  and  get- 
ting as  many  people  involved  as  possi- 
ble. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  4.5  million 
members  of  the  general  community 
have  contributed  to  PAC's  and  that  is 
twice  as  many  people  as  gave  to  the 
Senate  campaigns  in  1984. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry],  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  name  be 
added  as  the  17th  author  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
speak  more  on  this  matter  tomorrow. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  one  of 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas.  His  own  Dallas 
Times  newspaper  has  editorialized  as 
follows: 

The  power  of  PAC  money  threatens  In- 
creasingly to  turn  Members  of  Congress  into 
legalized  political  prostitutes.  It  drives  them 
to  sell  to  the  highest  bidders  their  one  most 
easily  and  legally  salable  product— access. 
But.  worst  of  all.  it  erodes  the  public's  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  the  congressional 
system. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  him  and 
about  which  I  would  enjoy  having  a 
colloquy  with  him,  but  we  do  not  have 
time,  is  as  to  whether  or  not  one  can 
share  the  perception  that  that  percep- 
tion is  part  of  the  problem.  It  almost 
becomes  the  reality. 

If  people  in  the  United  States  per- 
ceive, as  they  do,  that  that  is  the  case, 
that  what  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
says  is  the  way  we  are  perceived,  then 
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we  have  a  problem.  I  think  that  is  the 
perception  across  this  country,  but  it 
is  more  than  a  perception. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  said  that  when  PAC's  contribute, 
they  expect  something  more  than 
good  government  as  a  consequence  of 
that  contribution.  He  said  that  16  per- 
cent of  his  money  came  from  PAC's. 
In  a  $12  million  race,  16  percent  is 
almost  $2  million.  Studies  show  that  if 
you  have  a  4-percent  margin  in  a  race 
in  this  country,  everytime  the  4  per- 
cent will  be  made  up  by  money,  and 
the  person  who  spends  more  will  win 
by  a  4-percent  margin.  That  is  fright- 
ening. 

I  am  one  of  three  U.S.  Senators  who 
does  not  take  PAC  money.  When  I  ran 
for  the  Senate  in  1984,  I  did  not  take 
PAC  money.  We  succeeded  in  making 
our  race  in  Massachusetts  one  of  the 
first  PAC-free  races,  because  no  candi- 
date took  money.  We  pledged  not  to 
do  so.  That  makes  it  more  expensive.  I 
wound  up  with  a  $500,000  debt  and  I 
still  have  some  debt. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  lobbjrists 
have  come  to  me  in  Washington  and 
said,  "If  you  only  took  PAC  money,  we 
could  wipe  your  debt  out  in  a  week  or 
with  one  event."  What  does  that 
mean?  It  means  it  is  easy.  It  means  it 
would  be  easier  for  me  not  to  have  a 
debt  if  I  took  PAC  money.  If  it  is 
easier  not  to  have  a  debt  and  easier  to 
get  elected,  we  are  changing  the  proc- 
ess, changing  the  relative  importance 
of  who  has  influence  and  who  has  not. 

That  is  perversion  of  the  process. 
Not  that  somebody's  vote  is  inherently 
for  sale.  I  do  not  believe  that.  Not  that 
PAC's  are  not  democratic,  because  it  is 
good  to  bring  people  together.  But 
when  they  bring  that  money  under 
one  roof  and  when  they  have  a  special 
interest  in  legislation  and  give  you  the 
money,  it  has  changed  the  process 
from  an  individual  giving  you  that 
money,  and  it  is  a  change  that  we  have 
to  undo. 

I  am  limited  to  $1,000  that  I  can  re- 
ceive in  a  contribution. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERRY.  The  most  I  can  get  is 
$1,000  from  an  individual,  but  a  PAC 
can  give  $5,000.  That  is  an  institution- 
alized difference  in  effect  and  clout. 
The  $1,000  limit  that  I  can  receive 
from  an  individual  was  set  back  in 
1974.  when  it  might  have  been  worth 
$1,000.  The  costs  of  campaigning  have 
gone  up,  the  price  of  television  has 
gone  up,  and  I  am  trjing  to  pay  for 
that  with  a  limit  of  $1,000,  when  in 
fact  it  is  worth  $400  or  $500,  and  the 
costs  have  gone  up.  but  PAC's  can  give 
$5,000  to  an  individual. 

It  Is  very  clear  from  the  coimtless 
studies.  Last  year  the  National  Rifle 
Association  spent  $1.5  million  on  cur- 
rent Members  of  the  House,  which  ap- 


proved the  Volkmer  bUl,  a  measure 
which  weakened  gim  control.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  248  Members  who  voted 
with  the  NRA  on  a  key  vote  received 
financial  support  from  them.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  Members  who  did  not, 
did  not  get  any  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  will  continue  this  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BOREa^.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  was  prepared  to  yield 
some  of  his  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  has  been 
waiting  patiently  to  join  in  this 
debate.  At  this  time  I  jrleld  2  minutes 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia;  and  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  like 
to  yield  10  minutes  of  his  time,  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  may 
share  his  thoughts  with  us. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Madam  President,  I 
have  10  minutes  today  under  the 
standing  leader's  time.  I  did  not  use  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  to  Mr.  Proxmire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
any  of  that  time  be  reducing  the 
amount  of  time  that  I  shall  have  re- 
maining on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
effect  is  to  reduce  by  5  minutes  each 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  my  desire  to  see  that  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
yielding  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  does  not  have  that 
effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tim;  TO  SLOW  down  run-away  political 

ACTION  COIOUTTEES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
what  is  wrong  with  political  action 
committees?  Answer:  with  the  advent 
of  political  action  committees  we  have 
formalized  and  legalized  political  cor- 
ruption. Is  that  too  strong?  No  way.  It 
Is  true  that  long  before  political  action 
committees  came  on  the  scene,  politi- 
cal contributions  were  given  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  access  to  policy- 
making elected  officials.  Even  without 
political  action  committees,  that  will 
continue.  It  has  always  been  true  that 
political  contributions  have  been  a 
way  of  winning  the  support  of  elected 
officials  for  the  economic  advantage  of 
those  who  make  the  contribution.  So 
what's  wrong  with  political  action 
committees?  Isn't  this  all  that  political 
action  committees  do?  No:  PAC's  add  a 
new  and  a  specially  corrupting  dimen- 
sion. Consider:  a  trade  association  rep- 
resenting real  estate  or  banks  or  insur- 
ance or  a  labor  union  representing  the 


interests  of  organized  labor  forms  a 
political  action  committee.  It  raises 
money  from  its  membership  for  a 
single  purpose.  It  doesn't  raise  a  nickle 
because  it  believes  in  the  character  or 
dedication  or  competence  of  a  particu- 
lar public  official.  It  raises  money  to 
advance  the  special  economic  interest 
of  the  members  of  that  trade  associa- 
tion or  imlon.  And  where  does  the 
money  raised  by  the  PAC  go?  The 
head  of  a  homebuilders  PAC  put  it 
precisely  and  succinctly.  He  said, 
"When  I  contribute  from  my  PAC  I 
buy  legislation."  It's  that  simple.  It's 
that  crude.  It's  that  obvious  that  PAC 
contributions  constitute  an  attempt — 
however  subtle  or  sophisticated  or 
gentlemanly  to  pay  hard  cash  in 
return  for  support  of  a  policy  action 
that  will  benefit  the  contributing 
PAC.  PAC  contributions  may  go  to  the 
public  official  whose  character  make 
the  membership  of  the  PAC  hold  their 
collective  noses.  They  may  know  the 
official  is  grossly  incompetent.  But 
they  buy  a  piece  of  him  because  they 
know  he  can  deliver.  It  may  be  a  tax 
break.  It  may  be  an  expenditure.  It 
may  be  a  change  in  regulations,  or 
pressure  on  a  regulator  to  go  easy.  But 
it  is  a  way  for  a  special  interest  group 
that  can't  win  on  the  merits  of  its  case 
to  prevail  against  the  public  interest. 

Can  anyone  argue  that  elected  offi- 
cials can't  be  bought  this  way?  The 
answer  to  that  is  ha.  ha.  ha.  and  I 
might  add  ho.  ho.  ho.  This  is  exactly 
the  way  elected  officials  are  bought.  If 
elected  officials  were  not  bought  this 
way.  PAC's  would  dry  up  and  disap- 
pear. After  all,  no  one  voluntarily 
parts  with  thousands  of  dollars  to  a 
politician  for  whom  you  may  have  ab- 
solutely no  respect  unless  there's  a 
pay  off.  So  PAC's  pay  out  that  cash, 
that  legalized  bribe  because  they  be- 
lieve it  brings  a  return.  And  anyone 
who  has  been  around  the  Congress  or 
a  State  legislature  or  a  city  councU 
knows  that  over  time  the  payoff  by 
public  officials  for  the  PAC  contribu- 
tion they  receive  is  as  real  and  sure 
and  certain  as  the  sunrise.  Oh,  sure 
sometimes  the  public  action  by  the 
elected  official  may  not  come  immedi- 
ately. It  may  not  come  in  a  vote.  It 
may  come  in  a  speech  not  delivered. 
The  PAC  payoff  may  come  in  a  col- 
league not  influenced.  It  may  come  in 
a  calling  off  of  a  meeting  that  other- 
wise would  result  in  advancing  legisla- 
tion. It  may  come  in  a  minor  change  in 
one  paragraph  in  a  240-page  biU.  It 
may  come  in  a  witness,  not  invited  to 
testify  before  a  committee.  It  may 
come  in  hiring  a  key  staff  member  for 
a  committee  who  is  sympathetic  to  the 
PAC.  Or  it  may  come  in  laying  off  or 
transferring  a  staff  member  who  is  un- 
sympathetic to  a  PAC. 

Madam  President,  I  have  seen  this 
happen.  In  29  years.  I  have  seen  it 
happen  not  once,  but  again  and  again 
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and  again.  Not  a  week  goes  by  that  I 
do  not  see  one  of  these  forms  of  cor- 
ruption happen. 

This  is  the  way  policy  is  determined 
here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  it  is  deter- 
mined that  way  today. 

PAC's  are  so  effective  because  the 
myriad  kinds  of  action  they  can  win 
for  the  contributors  are  largely  invisi- 
ble. How  often  can  anyone  actually 
prove  that  any  of  these  actions  that 
advance  the  interest  of  a  particular 
PAC  flowed  from  the  PAC  contribu- 
tlona?  In  the  eyes  of  both  the  elected 
offidalM  and  the  contributing  PAC's 
thli  if  exactly  the  beauty  of  the  PAC. 
Their  oontrlbutloni  conititute  gilded 
oomiptlon  that  hM  no  ilfht,  no  taste, 
no  imell,  no  feel,  no  sound  and,  of 
oourst— no  smoking  gun  or  even  an 
empty  oaitrldge  to  prove  the  ortme. 
This  Is  one  reuon  why  It  Is  so  Insidi- 
ous. The  other  reuon  Is  that  every* 
body  does  It  or  almost  everybody. 

For  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  who 
has  little  name  recognition  the  accept- 
aiuse  of  PAC  contributions  has  become 
a  virtual  necessity.  Most  well  estab- 
lished inciunbents  don't  need  PAC 
contributions.  But  if  you're  a  well-es- 
tablished incumbent  these  days  it's  oh 
so  hard  to  break  the  habit.  Gathering 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  campaign  cash  Is  a  cinch.  You  don't 
have  to  go  to  PAC's.  PAC's  come  to 
you.  They  come  with  their  tongue 
hanging  out  and  their  wallets  wide 
open.  It  is  like  sitting  under  an  apple 
tree,  loaded  with  apples  in  a  wind- 
storm. It's  almost  an  embarrassment 
of  riches.  Let's  face  it.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  incumbents  nmning  for  reelec- 
tion take  PAC  contributions. 

To  summarize,  PAC  contributions 
are  effective.  They  do  win  the  prefer- 
ence special  interests  seek.  They  are 
subtle.  They  are  invisible.  They  are 
almost  universal. 

Some  defenders  of  PAC's  agree  with 
all  this.  But  how  do  they  defend  their 
PAC's?  They  say— after  all  the  law  re- 
quires full  disclosure.  The  voting 
public  knows  all  about  it.  If  the  voting 
public  really  believes  this  is  corrup- 
tion, they  would  defeat  those  who 
accept  PAC  contributions.  Wouldn't 
they?  Why  not?  Because  the  voting 
public  has  no  chance  to  do  this.  Oh 
sure  there  is  disclosure  of  a  sort.  The 
PAC  contributions  are  disclosed  in 
newspaper  stories  once  or  twice  a  year. 
An  occasional  editorial  may  angrily 
protest  them.  A  challenger  may  briefly 
and  slightly  embarrass  an  incumbent 
by  charging  the  incumbent  takes  PAC 
money.  But  the  incumbent  has  an  easy 
answer.  Everybody  does  it.  And  the 
public  almost  never  sees  the  subtle 
connection  between  the  PAC  contribu- 
tions and  the  behind  the  scenes  influ- 
ence on  behalf  of  the  PAC  by  the 
elected  official.  So  it  has  become  po- 
litically smart  to  take  the  PAC  money. 
PAC  money  buys  TV  time  that  brings 
the    candidate    charging    into    every 


home  looking  like  the  perfect  public 
interest  champion.  PAC  contributions 
buy  the  billboards  that  tell  the  State 
over  and  over  again  that  the  candi- 
dates is  "Mr.  Integrity."  PAC  money 
buys  the  direct  mail  expressly  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  the  special  interest 
of  the  recipients.  PAC  money  buys 
campaign  workers  in  droves.  All  of  this 
translates  into  many  thousands  of 
votes.  Worst  of  aU— it  becomes  politi- 
cally stupid  in  most  cases  not  to  take 
this  subtle,  sophisticated,  invisible  and 
legalized  big  money  payoff. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  why  the  Boren 
amendment  should  pass.  The  Boren 
amendment  doesn't  kill  PAC's.  It  does 
provide  a  realistic  basis  for  bringing 
them  under  a  degree  of  limitation  and 
oontrol. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will  take 
the  opportunity. 

Madam  President,  I  congratulate  my 
good  friend  from  Oklahoma,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

D  1230 

(Mr.    BOSCHWITZ    assumed    the 

chair.) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  Senator 
Kassebaum,  who  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal coauthors  of  this  particular  pro- 
posal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Boren  amendment.  I  have  listened  to 
some  of  the  earlier  debate  on  the  floor 
this  morning  and  would  certainly 
agree  with  those  who  have  said  that 
PAC's  have  broadened  political  inter- 
ests. I  think  this  is  very  true.  I  think 
PAC's  serve  an  important  role.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  that  an  elected 
official's  vote  is  for  sale. 

But  where  I  come  to  strong  support 
for  the  Boren  amendment  is  in  my 
belief  that  the  campaign  costs  have 
simply  gone  beyond  control.  They  sap 
our  time  and  our  energies  and  our  tal- 
ents. It  seems  to  me  the  Boren  amend- 
ment is  the  beginning  and  a  first  step 
in  beginning  to  gain  control. 

We  created  them  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
in  1974.  That  is  why  I  think  we  bear 
some  responsibility  in  beginning  to 
take  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We 
have  all  heard  the  figures.  And  as  the 
costs  of  running  a  campaign  are  in- 
creased, the  need  for  contributions  in- 
creases. And  certainly  the  political 
action  committees  are  very  visible 
fonuns  for  those  contributions  and 
have  really  fallen  over  each  other  In 
their  attempt  to  fill  the  tin  cup  that 
has  lieen  offered  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  must  accept  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility, but  we  must  also  understand 
that  the  influence  of  the  fundraising 
cycle  and  the  participation  of  PAC's  is 


a  cycle  that  is  out  of  control.  Reforms 
are  necessary  and  this  is  the  time  to 
start. 

Mr.  I*resldent,  over  the  past  several 
Congresses,  we  have  seen  dozens  of 
campaign  reform  proposals  come  and 
go.  They  have  included  efforts  to 
expand  or  eliminate  tax  credits  for  po- 
litical contributions,  to  mandating 
public  financing  of  Federal  campaigns 
to  establish  commissions  to  study  the 
issue  and  to  prohibit  borrowing  by 
candidates.  No  substantive  reforms 
have  succeeded. 

At  least  a  dozen  major  reform  pro- 
posals have  been  offered  in  the  99th 
Congress  by  members  of  both  parties. 
And  certainly  I  know  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscNWiTi]  has  some  very  good 
sufiestlons.  But  the  Boren  amend- 
ment Is  but  one  of  them  and  I  think  It 
offers  us  the  best  opportunity  at  this 
point  to  make  the  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I  will  be  speaking  further  on  this  to- 
morrow. I  appreciate  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer's substituting  for  me  and  allow- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  make  these 
comments  at  this  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  her  com- 
ments. They  are  convincing  and  very 
helpful.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take  this 
first  step. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Miimesota  is  yielded  5 
minutes. 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Madam 
President,  I  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty to  speak  briefly  on  this  subject  and 
I  congratulate  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota for  his  leadership  on  this  issue 
and  for  talung  on  a  very  difficult  task, 
which  is  to  try  to  explain  that  it  is  not 
the  tin  cups  that  my  colleague,  who 
now  occupies  the  chair,  says  are  in- 
volved here,  but  a  much  more  compli- 
cated subject  than  tin  cups,  special  in- 
terests, lobbyists,  and  all  this  sort  of 
thing,  as  I  think  all  the  rest  of  us  well 
know. 

Madam  President,  the  current 
system  of  financing  elections,  with  its 
increased  numbers  of  PAC's  and  grow- 
ing reliance  on  PAC  contributions,  did 
not  simply  spring  from  the  woodwork 
of  American  politics.  It  did  not,  in 
effect,  happen  because  of  the  nature 
of  politics  in  this  country.  It  arose  di- 
rectly out  of  the  woodwork  of  Ameri- 
can politics.  It  arose  directly  out  of  the 
1974  amendments  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  1976  decision  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo.  These  were  supposed  to 
be  the  reforms  to  end  all  reforms.  In- 
stead, as  we  heard  on  the  floor  today 
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from  our  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
and  others,  they  encouraged  a  seven- 
fold increase  in  the  number  of  PAC's, 
opened  the  flood  gates  to  unlimited 
campaign  spending  by  independently 
wealthy  candidates  and  so-called  inde- 
pendent groups,  and  sharply  reduced 
political  party  contributions  to  con- 
gressional campaigns.  Some  "reform"! 

Can  it  happen  again?  You  bet  it  can. 
And  it  will  happen  if  the  Boren 
amendment  is  adopted.  That  is  accord- 
ing to  one  of  our  most  astute  students 
of  campaign  finance  laws.  Having  ex- 
amined this  legislation  and  its  likely 
effects  on  campaign  practices.  Michael 
Malbln  suggests  that  the  most  descrip- 
tive title  for  this  amendment  would  be 
"The  Rich  People's,  Independent 
Spenders,  and  Incumbents'  Protection 
Aot." 

These  are  harsh  words,  but  they  un- 
denoore  an  Important  point.  Effective 
oampalfn  finance  reform  can  only  be 
aooompllshed  by  examining  the  whole 
system  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  by 
looking  at  all  sources  of  contributions. 
If  we  do,  one  fact  inunedlately  stands 
out.  Rather  than  limiting  PAC's,  the 
most  important  need  in  campaign  fi- 
nance is  to  focus  on  strengthening  po- 
litical parties— especially  at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

Madam  President,  today  we  are  con- 
sidering an  amendment  that  would  sig- 
nificantly restructure  Federal  laws 
governing  campaign  finance  practices 
for  Federal  elections.  I  had  two 
amendments  which  I  had  hoped  to 
offer  today:  One  that  would  compre- 
hensively restructure  the  financing  of 
congressional  campaigns;  and  a  second 
that  would  strengthen  State  and  local 
political  parties.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent order  entered  into  by 
the  Senate  on  Saturday,  I  will  not 
offer  my  amendments  this  afternoon. 
I  hope,  however,  that  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  tonight,  we  wiU 
broaden  our  efforts  to  reform  the  cam- 
paign finance  laws,  and  I  will  continue 
to  play  a  role  in  that  process. 

As  descritted  by  its  chief  sponsor,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma, the  amendment  before  us  is  sup- 
posed to  enhance  public  confidence  in 
congressional  elections  by  restricting 
the  role  of  narrow  special  interests 
and  by  increasing  the  role  of  individ- 
ual contributors  in  electoral  cam- 
paigns. 

These  are  worthy  goals  which  I 
know  are  shared  by  all  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  by  our  constituents 
back  home.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
controversy  centers  not  on  the  goals  of 
this  legislation  but  on  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  obtaining  these  ends.  If 
we  have  learned  one  thing  during  the 
past  15  years  of  continuous  changes  in 
our  campaign  finance  laws,  it  is  simply 
this:  Beware  of  quick  fixes.  Beware  of 
unintended  consequences. 

Madam  President,  my  reelection 
campaign  in  1982  goes  down  in  politi- 


cal history  as  a  monument  to  the  big- 
gest loophole  in  our  campaign  finance 
laws.  This  loophole  is  only  exacerbat- 
ed by  the  Boren  amendment.  This 
travesty  of  equal  representation  in  the 
election  process  was  created  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  PAC's  or  lobbies.  This  gaping 
loophole  in  our  laws  permits  wealthy 
candidates  to  spend  unlimited 
amounts  of  their  own  funds  on  their 
campaigns. 

And  there  are  other  problems  which 
require  citizen  concern. 

Madam  President,  It  is  outcomes  like 
these  which  underscore  the  need  for 
truly  comprehensive  reform— not  the 
ad  hoc  approach  represented  by  the 
legislation  before  us. 

Madam  President,  though  I  am  rela- 
tively new  to  elected  service,  I  am  no 
Johnny-oome-lttely  to  oampalfn  fi- 
nance. I  was  appointed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Governor  of  Minnesota  In  1074 
to  serve  as  vloe-chalr  of  Minnesota's 
first  election  and  lobby  law  reform 
agency— the  State  Ethical  Practices 
Board.  I  served  as  vice-chair  until  I 
became  a  candidate  for  the  1978  gener- 
al election  for  the  Senate  in  my  State. 

As  a  Senator,  and  as  chair  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee of  Governmental  Affairs,  I 
have  held  several  days  of  hearings  on 
lobby  reform  legislation,  and  my  sub- 
committee has  issued  three  prints  and 
publications  on  lobbying,  PAC's,  and 
csunpaign  finance. 

Madam  President,  one  finding  that 
emerged  from  these  reports  is  very  im- 
portant: the  current  system  of  financ- 
ing elections,  with  its  increased  num- 
bers of  PAC's  and  growing  reliance  on 
PAC  contributions,  didn't  simply 
spring  from  the  woodwork  of  Ameri- 
can politics.  It  arose  directly  out  of  the 
1974  amendments  to  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  and  the  Supreme 
Court's  1976  decision  in  Buckley 
against  Valeo.  These  were  supposed  to 
be  the  reforms  to  end  all  reforms.  In- 
stead, they  encouraged  a  sevenfold  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  PAC's,  opened 
the  flood  gates  to  unlimited  campaign 
spending  by  independently  wealthy 
candidates  and  so-called  independent 
groups,  and  sharply  reduced  political 
party  contributions  to  congressional 
campaigns.  Some  reform. 

Can  it  happen  again?  You  bet  it  can. 
And  it  will  happen  if  the  Boren 
amendment  is  adopted,  according  to 
one  of  our  most  astute  students  of 
campaign  finance  laws.  Having  exam- 
ined this  legislation  and  its  likely  ef- 
fects on  campaign  practices,  Michael 
Malbin  suggests  that  the  most  descrip- 
tive title  for  this  amendment  would  be 
"The  Rich  People's,  Independent 
Spenders,  and  Incumbents'  Protection 
Act." 

These  are  harsh  words,  but  they  un- 
derscore an  important  point.  Effective 
campaign  finance  reform  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  examining  the  whole 


system  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  by 
looking  at  all  sources  of  contributions. 
If  we  do,  one  fact  immediately  stands 
out.  Rather  than  limiting  PAC's,  the 
most  important  need  in  campaign  fi- 
nance is  to  focus  on  strengthening  po- 
litical parties — especially  at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

Madam  President,  today  we  are  con- 
sidering an  amendment  that  would  sig- 
nificantly restructure  Federal  laws 
governing  campaign  finance  practices 
for  Federal  elections.  I  had  two 
amendments  which  I  had  hoped  to 
offer  today:  one  that  would  compre- 
hensively restructure  the  financing  of 
congressional  campaigns;  and  a  second 
that  would  strengthen  State  and  local 
political  parties.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent order  entered  Into  by 
the  Senate  on  Saturday,  I  will  not 
offer  my  amendments  this  afternoon. 
I  hope,  however,  that  whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  tonight,  we  will 
broaden  our  efforts  to  reform  the  cam- 
paign finance  laws,  and  I  will  continue 
to  play  a  role  in  that  process. 

As  described  by  its  chief  sponsor,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma, the  amendment  before  us  is  sup- 
posed to  enhance  public  confidence  in 
congressional  elections  by  restricting 
the  role  of  narrow  special  interests 
and  by  increasing  the  role  of  individ- 
ual contributors  in  electoral  cam- 
paigns. 

These  are  worthy  goals  which  I 
know  are  shared  by  all  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  by  our  constituents 
back  home.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
controversy  centers  not  on  the  goals  of 
this  legislation  but  on  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  obtaining  these  ends.  If 
we  have  learned  one  thing  during  the 
past  15  years  of  continuous  changes  in 
our  campaign  finance  laws,  it  Is  simply 
this:  Beware  of  quick  fixes.  Beware  of 
unintended  consequences. 

Madam  President,  my  reelection 
campaign  in  1982  goes  down  in  politi- 
cal history  as  a  monument  to  the  big- 
gest loophole  in  our  campaign  finance 
laws.  This  travesty  of  equal  represen- 
tation in  the  election  process  was  cre- 
ated by  the  Supreme  Court  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  PAC's  or  lobbies. 
This  gaping  loophole  in  our  laws  per- 
mits wealthly  candidates  to  spend  un- 
limited amounts  of  their  own  funds  on 
their  campaigns. 

And  there  are  other  problems  which 
require  citizen  concern.  As  far  as 
PAC's  go,  there  is  one  new  and  grow- 
ing kind  of  PAC  that  raises  disturbing 
questions  about  electoral  accountabil- 
ity—the so-called  candidate  PAC's  that 
furmel  funds  from  one  candidate's  cof- 
fers to  another. 

Before  I  suldress  the  general  issue  of 
PAC's  and  parties  in  our  political  proc- 
ess. 

ARE  PAC's  THE  PROBLEM? 

Refonns  that  focus  first  and  fore- 
most on  limiting  the  role  of  PAC's  in 
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our  electoral  system  are  doomed  to 
failiire.  They  will  fail  because  they 
deal  with  a  symptom,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  what  ails  our  political  proc- 
ess. The  growth  of  PAC's  is  only  a  re- 
flection of  a  fimdamental  change  from 
corporate  to  entreprenurlal  politics. 
Capping  PAC  contributions  without 
dealing  with  the  broader  implications 
of  this  tranformation  will  only  drive 
PAC  dollars  to  other,  less  accountable 
uses  like  independent  expenditures, 
while  doing  nothing  to  strengthen  our 
institutional  decision  making. 

We  used  to  nm  for  office  as  mem- 
bers of  a  collective  entity  called  politi- 
cal parties.  The  parties  guided  voters' 
decisions  and  provided  most  of  the  re- 
sources candidates  required  to  nm  for 
office.  They  supplied  the  volunteers 
and  the  bumper  stickers,  they  contact- 
ed the  voters,  nominated  the  candi- 
dates, and  defined  the  issues. 

But  the  parties  have  lost  their  domi- 
nant position  in  the  electoral  process. 
All  of  us— voters,  candidates,  and  pol- 
icymakers—are worse  off  for  it.  As 
candidates,  all  of  us  here  now  run  as 
independent  entrepreneurs.  We're  in- 
dividually responsible  for  buying  time 
on  television,  sending  out  letters  by 
the  million,  hiring  our  own  campaign 
staffs  and  consultants,  coordinating 
our  own  volunteers  and,  above  all, 
finding  the  money  to  pay  for  it  all. 

Combined  with  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  new  technologies  like  televi- 
sion and  direct  mail,  this  new  process 
has  sent  campaign  costs  through  the 
roof.  Spending  on  congressional  cam- 
paigns rose  fourfold  between  1974  and 
1984,  rising  from  $72  million  to  $295 
million  in  just  10  years. 

And  where  are  the  parties  in  all  of 
this?  In  1984  Senate  races,  direct  party 
contributions  to  Senate  candidates 
comprised  only  1  percent  of  total  cam- 
paign contributions— 1  percent.  That's 
compared  with  6  percent  in  1974  and 
over  10  percent  in  1972.  Although 
campaign  costs  more  than  doubled 
during  this  period,  the  average  size  of 
party  contributions  to  candidates  actu- 
ally declined  by  40  percent— not  count- 
ing inflation. 

WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  PAC'S 

So  the  problem  is  much  larger  than 
PAC's  and  will  not  be  solved  by  clamp- 
ing down  on  PAC  contributions.  The 
Boren  approach  ignores  the  positive 
role  that  PAC's  can  play  as  one  part  of 
a  balanced  approach  to  campaign 
funding;  it  gives  an  unfair  advantage 
to  wealthy  candidates:  and  it  ignores 
the  most  effective  means  of  reducing 
PAC  influence— by  strengthening  our 
parties. 

Although  they  are  hardly  perfect,  in 
some  ways  PAC's  have  gotten  a  bum 
rap.  In  fact,  they  are  the  product  of 
earlier  reforms,  and  a  real  improve- 
ment over  earlier  fundraising  prac- 
tices. I  have  called  PAC's  the  "united 
way  of  political  giving"  and  I  meant  it. 
Consider  the  situation  liefore  1974.  At 


that  time,  campaign  finance  all  too 
often  was  the  province  of  a  few  big 
corporations  and  wealthy  fatcats,  who 
found  ways  to  give  nearly  unlimited 
amoimts  of  campaign  fujids  with  little 
or  no  disclosure. 

In  contrast,  PAC's  allow  average  citi- 
zens and  small  contributors  to  pool 
their  resources  and  get  involved  in  the 
political  process.  In  fact,  PAC's  can  act 
as  a  sort  of  half-way  house  to  parties 
as  a  means  of  getting  citizens  involved 
in  the  process  of  self-government.  As 
research  by  Prof.  Prank  Sorauf  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  has  shown, 
people  who  donate  to  PAC's  are  more 
active,  knowledgeable,  and  interested 
in  the  political  process  than  the  aver- 
age citizen.  And  it's  all  done  in  the 
open,  above  board,  with  full  disclosure. 

So  why  do  we  hear  more  and  more 
about  the  growing  influence  of  PAC's 
in  our  elections?  Because  if  you  look  at 
total  campaign  contributions,  at  all 
the  money  in  politics,  PACs  are  up; 
parties  and  individual  contributions 
are  down.  In  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate,  PAC's  now  provide 
about  18  percent  of  aU  campaign 
funds,  up  from  11  percent  12  years 
ago.  In  the  Democratic-controlled 
House,  PAC's  now  provide  31  percent 
of  all  campaign  dollars,  up  from  17 
percent  in  1974. 

Those  are  the  totals.  But  PAC's  are 
not  a  single  entity.  They  are  a  mirror 
of  American  society  and  getting  more 
divided  all  the  time.  We've  all  heard 
the  numbers  on  the  growth  of  PAC's. 
Their  numbers  have  increased  from 
608—12  years  ago  to  over  3.500  today. 
What  does  that  mean?  For  any  given 
PAC,  that  doesn't  mean  it  is  getting 
stronger.  On  the  contrary,  it  means 
that  each  PAC's  contributions  are  be- 
coming less  and  less  significant.  And  it 
means  that  on  any  given  issue,  we  are 
more  and  more  likely  to  find  compet- 
ing PAC's  on  every  side. 

Take  health  care,  for  example.  I 
know  of  very  few  issues  where  the 
AMA.  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, the  HMO's,  the  hospital  and 
nursing  home  employees,  and  the 
health  insurance  companies  are 
united.  Par  from  it.  They  generally 
have  very  different  views,  and  all  have 
PAC's. 

What  is  more,  the  real  value  of  each 
PAC's  contribution  has  declined  by 
half  since  1974.  Adjusted  for  inflation, 
the  maximum  PAC  contribution  of 
$5,000  in  1974  is  worth  only  $2,417 
today.  That's  a  52-percent  decline  in 
only  12  years. 

what's  wrong  with  PAC's 

The  only  problem  with  PAC's  is  that 
they  accurately  reflect  the  pluralism 
of  our  democracy.  Most  PAC's,  it  is 
true,  represent  narrow  single  interests 
in  our  society.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  Such  social  and  economic 
interests  have  a  right  to  such  repre- 
sentation in  our  political  process  if 
they  choose  to  exercise  it. 


Each  of  us  was  elected  to  represent 
the  interests  of  our  State  and  our  con- 
stituents. If  you  are  like  me,  your  PAC 
contributions  mirror  the  social  and 
economic  makeup  of  your  State.  In  my 
case  that  means  agriculture,  food  proc- 
essing, health  care,  transportation, 
and  insurance. 

Such  representation  is  important, 
but  it  is  not  our  only  responsibility.  As 
U.S.  Senators,  we  also  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  represent  the  broader  public 
interest  as  we  understand  it.  That  is 
where  the  problem  may  arise  with 
PAC's,  if  we  permit  it  to  occur.  For 
however  worthy  any  single  cause  may 
be,  this  Nation  caimot  afford  a  politi- 
cal process  that  separates  complex 
problems  into  tiny  fragments,  blindly 
hoping  that  the  cumulative  outcome 
will  somehow  total  the  general  public 
interest.  If  we  are  to  deal  responsibly 
with  the  difficult  issues  that  confront 
the  Congress,  we  must  assure  that  the 
electoral  process  enables  us  to  place 
the  collective  interests  of  society 
above  the  growing  multitude  of  special 
interest  claimants. 

THK  HOLE  or  POLITICAL  PAKTIKS 

That  brings  us  back,  to  the  political 
parties.  Because  the  problem  of  repre- 
senting the  broader  public  interest  can 
not  be  solved  by  limiting  PAC's.  It  can 
only  be  solved  in  a  positive  way,  by  en- 
hancing the  role  of  parties. 

This  approach  is  nothing  new.  Our 
electoral  system  historically  relied  on 
the  parties  to  perform  this  important 
representative  function  of  combining 
disparate  interests  into  broad  coali- 
tions, each  representing  a  distinct 
public  philosophy  about  the  proper 
role  of  Government  in  society.  Our  po- 
litical parties  have  never  been  rigid 
and  disciplined  collections  of  single- 
minded  ideologues— they  allowed 
ample  room  for  expressing  individual 
interests  and  opinions. 

But  the  parties  were  by  far  the  most 
important  organizations  in  our  elector- 
al system,  providing  a  framework  of 
shared  ideals  within  which  different 
points  of  view  could  be  debated.  And 
because  our  pau-ties  were  decentralized, 
they  provided  avenues  for  represent- 
ing regional  and  local  values  within 
the  Federal  Government  as  well  as 
other  social  and  economic  concerns. 

In  recent  years,  the  broadly  based 
system  of  representation  provided  by 
the  parties  has  been  eroded.  Though 
still  important,  the  parties'  role  in 
Government  and  elections  has  been  di- 
minished by  the  rise  of  new  forms  of 
campaign  finance,  heightened  reliance 
on  narrow  single  issue  organizations, 
and  new  modes  of  political  communi- 
cation which  flood  your  mail  box  and 
mine  with  carefully  crafted  appeals. 
These  changes  were  documented  in  re- 
search conducted  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, which  concluded  that: 


America's  political  system  has  changed 
Bulwtantially  since  1960.  Patterns  of  politics 
based  upon  lasting  commitments  to  party 
and  place — community,  state,  and  region- 
have  eroded.  They  are  being  replaced  by  an 
Increasingly  national  political  marketplace 
in  wtiicb  competing  candidates,  interest 
groups,  and  parties  vie  for  media  attention 
and  rely  upon  modem  marketing  techniques 
to  win  support  from  an  ever  more  volatile 
and  skeptical  public.  The  past  25  years  have 
witnessed  the  final  withering  away  of  once 
powerful  political  machines.  .  .  .  the  declin- 
ing role  of  state  and  local  party  leaders  at 
national  political  conventions,  and  the  rise 
of  television  as  possibly  the  most  Important 
force  In  modem  politics.  As  strong  party 
loyalties  have  waned,  the  role  of  independ- 
ent politicians,  voters,  and  issue-oriented  ac- 
tivists has  expanded  in  contemporary  elec- 
tions. There  has  been  an  explosion  of  orga- 
nized Interest  groups,  single  issue  poUtlcs, 
and  new  group-related  sources  of  campaign 
finance. 

The  upshot  of  this  new  system— in- 
cluding PAC's,  single  issue  groups,  and 
grassroots  mail  campsugns- has  been 
to  encourage  citizens  and  Congress 
alike  to  deal  with  complex  issues  on  a 
parochial,  ad  hoc  basis.  They  encour- 
age us  to  look  at  every  problem  in 
simple  terms  of  "what's  in  it  for  me, 
right  here,  right  now?"  They  make  it 
easy  to  avoid,  if  only  temporarily,  the 
tough  but  unavoidable  decisions  we  all 
must  make  to  reconcile  our  competing 
goals  with  the  resources  available,  and 
to  consider  how  our  individual  inter- 
ests fit  within  a  framework  of  the 
broader  interests  of  society  at  large. 

STRKNGTHENIMG  THK  PAKTIKS:  WHAT  WI  CAM  DO 

In  such  decisions,  the  parties  play  an 
Irreplaceable  role.  They  begin  the 
process  of  building  coalitions,  of  iden- 
tifying areas  of  consensus,  of  focusing 
attention  on  priorities.  Far  from  limit- 
ing the  role  of  parties  in  our  electoral 
process,  as  we  have  done  in  recent 
years,  we  should  be  raising  and  remov- 
ing limitations  on  party  contributions 
in  campaigns. 

If  our  goal  is  to  limit  the  influence 
of  PAC's  and  improve  our  legislative 
process,  this  is  clearly  the  way  to  pro- 
ceed. If  parties  are  allowed  to  contrib- 
ute more,  candidates  would  rely  less 
on  PAC's.  This  would  not  only  limit 
PAC  Influence,  it  would  enable  the 
parties  once  again  to  command  serious 
attention  from  both  voters  and  candi- 
dates. 

Despite  what  we  often  hear,  this  is 
not  a  matter  of  partisan  advantage  or 
debate.  Although  many  Democrats  be- 
lieve they  have  some  catching  up  to  do 
in  terms  of  fimdraising,  leaders  of 
both  parties  are  in  agreement  on  the 
basic  goal  of  easing  limitations  on  ef- 
fective party  competition.  As  former 
Democratic  National  Committee  Di- 
rector Ehigene  Eidenberg  expressed  it: 

The  political  process  should  be  regulated 
by  government  only  to  the  degree  necessary 
to  insure  the  Integrity  and  legitimacy  of  its 
results.  I  support  the  principle  of  political 
parties  being  free  to  make  unlimited  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  their  candidates. 


Or,  in  the  words  of  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  Chairman  Frank 
Fahrenkopf: 

If  the  concern  is  really  on  the  amount  of 
money  going  to  candidates  from  PACs,  a 
simple  logical  solution  is  readily  apparent. 
There  should  be  no  limit  on  the  amount  po- 
litical parties  can  spend  or  contribute  to 
candidates  for  public  office. 

Raising  the  limits  on  party  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  would  mark  a 
beginning  toward  strengthening  the 
parties.  Such  an  approach  does  most 
to  enhance  the  role  of  the  national 
party  committees,  since  this  is  where 
most  of  both  parties'  resources  are 
concentrated.  But  there  is  also  a  need 
to  strengthen  parties  at  the  grass- 
roots. As  the  ACIR  has  documented,  it 
is  at  the  State  and  local  levels  that  the 
decline  of  party  influence  has  been 
the  sharpest.  And  it  is  there  that  the 
foundations  for  stronger  parties  must 
be  built. 

Is  there  a  role  for  Congress  to  play 
in  revitalizing  parties  at  the  grassroots 
level?  I  believe  there  is.  As  a  first  step, 
we  can  end  the  discrimination  against 
State  and  local  parties  under  Federal 
law.  Current  Federal  campaign  fi- 
nance laws  subject  State  and  local  par- 
ties to  stricter  spending  and  contribu- 
tion limits  than  the  national  commit- 
tees. Therefore,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  I  would  urge  consideration  of  an 
amendment  that  would  equalize  the 
treatment  of  all  party  committees  and 
enhance  the  role  of  grassroots  parties 
in  four  si>ecif ic  ways: 

First,  we  should  raise  the  maximimi 
limit  on  individual  contributions  to 
State  and  local  parties  from  $5,000  to 
$20,000  per  year,  the  level  permitted 
national  party  committees: 

Second,  we  should  increase  State 
party  contributions  to  senatorial  can- 
didates to  $17,500  per  election,  again 
equaling  the  national  committees' 
limit: 

Third,  we  should  ease  restrictions  on 
local  party  contributions  to  congres- 
sional candidates  by  assiuning  their  in- 
dependence from  State  party  commit- 
tees, unless  proved  otherwise:  and 

Fourth,  we  should  place  congression- 
al elections  on  the  same  footing  as 
Presidential  elections  by  permiting  un- 
limited expenditures  for  voter  registra- 
tion, phone  banks,  get-out-the-vote 
drives  and  similar  party  building  ef- 
forts at  the  local  level. 

OTHKR  REPORlfS 

Rebuilding  our  parties  at  the  grass- 
roots is  the  most  important  reform  we 
can  undertake.  But  there  are  other 
problems  that  need  to  be  addressed  as 
well. 

One  new  kind  of  PAC  that  may 
indeed  be  in  need  of  immediate  reform 
is  the  candidate  PAC.  Such  PAC's  are 
growing  rapidly  in  number,  and  they 
raise  unique  questions  of  accountabil- 
ity. 

Candidate  PAC's  take  two  forms. 
Some  are  formally  established  multi- 


candidate  committees,  established  by 
Members  of  Congress,  for  the  explicit 
purpose  of  providing  campaign  contri- 
butions to  other  candidates  for  Con- 
gress. Such  committees  usually  have 
impressive  sounding  names  like 
"Salute  America  Committee,"  "Effec- 
tive Government  Committee,"  "Cam- 
paign for  Prosperity,"  and  "Fund  for  a 
Democratic  Majority."  In  other  cases. 
Members  do  not  formally  establish  a 
PAC.  They  simply  make  substantial 
contributions  to  other  candidates  from 
funds  in  their  own  personal  campaign 
committee,  and  then  go  out  and  raise 
more— ostensibly  for  their  own  elec- 
tion. 

Such  PAC's  are  becoming  more  and 
more  common.  The  FEC  estimates 
there  were  at  least  23  formally  orga- 
nized congressional  PAC's  as  of 
March,  1986,  and  they  handed  out 
more  than  $9  million  to  congressional 
candidates  in  1984. 

I  believe  there  are  two  aspects  of 
candidate  PAC's  which  give  cause  for 
concern.  First,  they  weaken  public  ac- 
countability. Citizens  give  contribu- 
tions to  a  particular  candidate  with 
the  expectation  that  those  funds  will 
be  used  on  behalf  of  that  candidate. 
What  is  more,  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  origins  of  campaign 
contributions,  when  campaign  contri- 
butions are  funneled  through  a  candi- 
date PAC  or  campaign  committee, 
their  origins  are  nearly  impossible  to 
trace.  That  is  why  Dah  Rostenkow- 
SKi,  who  handed  out  $140,000  to  other 
House  candidates  in  the  last  election 
cycle,  has  called  for  an  end  to  the 
practice.  In  Rostenkowski's  view,  this 
practice  is  like  washing  money. 

In  addition  to  clouding  public  ac- 
countability, congressional  PAC's  dis- 
tort the  legislative  process.  According 
to  some  reports,  such  PAC's  have  been 
used  to  circiunvent  normal  selection 
procedures  for  electing  subcommittee 
chairs.  One  pioneer  of  this  practice. 
Representative  Henry  Waxman,  has 
openly  defended  its  use  "to  move  legis- 
lation forward." 

Madam  President,  I  don't  have  a  spe- 
cific proposal  in  mind  at  this  time  for 
dealing  with  this  situation.  But  it  is 
clearly  a  growing  phenomenon  that 
deserves  careful  attention  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future. 

A  second  issue  that  deserves  immedi- 
ate attention  is  independent  expendi- 
tures. This  is  one  of  the  most  egre- 
gious loopholes  in  our  campaign  fi- 
nance laws,  thanks  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Buckley  versus 
Valeo. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  there  are  no 
limits  on  independent  expenditures  by 
PAC's  or  single  wealthy  individuals,  so 
long  as  the  independent  spender  does 
not  commimicate  with  or  coordinate 
his  activities  with  any  candidates  in  an 
election.  The  effects  of  this  provision. 
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though  unintended,  can  be  substan- 
tial. 

The  most  significant  impact  has 
been  negative  advertising.  Of  the  $5.3 
million  spent  independently  by  PAC's 
in  1981-82.  $4.5  million  was  spent  to 
oppose  rather  than  in  support  of  can- 
didates. The  grandaddy  of  them  all 
was  NCPAC.  the  National  Conserva- 
tive Political  Action  Committee,  which 
spent  96  percent  of  its  funds  in  1982— 
over  $3  million— on  negative  advertis- 
ing. And  this  practice  is  not  confined 
to  PAC's.  It  is  widely  accepted  that 
one  former  Member  of  this  body, 
Chuck  Percy,  owed  his  defeat  in  no 
small  part  to  the  large  amounts  of 
negative,  independent  advertising  paid 
for  by  Michael  Gohlan. 

Madam  President,  the  point  is  not 
that  independent  expenditures  are  in- 
herently negative.  I  was  cochair  of 
Americans  for  Change,  which  spent 
millions  on  behalf  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
candidacy  in  1980;  we  were  not  inter- 
ested in  negative  advertising.  Rather, 
my  point  is  that  this  is  a  serious  loop- 
hole in  our  present  laws  which  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  Boren  amendment. 
Rest  assured,  once  we  cap  PAC  contri- 
butions to  candidates,  those  fimds  will 
not  simply  dry  up.  They  will  find  an- 
other outlet,  and  negative  independent 
expenditures  are  likely  to  be  it. 

The  third  aspect  of  our  present  cam- 
paign finance  laws  that  needs  immedi- 
ate reforming  is  unlimited  campaign 
spending  by  wealthy  candidates.  This 
is  another  loophole  opened  up  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  Buckley  decision. 

Again,  the  result  was  never  intended 
by  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Feder- 
al Elections  Campaign  Act  in  1971. 
But  its  impact  is  very  real.  I  ran 
against  an  opponent  in  1982  who 
raised  and  spent  $7.3  million,  and  $2 
million  was  his  own  money.  He  could 
have  spent  $73  million  if  he  had  the 
money  and  could  have  found  some- 
thing to  spend  it  on.  As  a  result,  the 
law's  limits  on  party,  PAC.  and  indi- 
vidual contributions  applied  only  to 
me— even  though  I  raised  only  about 
60  percent  as  many  funds  as  my  oppo- 
nent. 

Madam  President,  it  is  outcomes  like 
these  which  underscore  the  need  for 
truly  comprehensive  reform— not  the 
ad  hoc  approach  represented  by  the 
legislation  before  us.  By  themselves, 
the  PAC  limitations  in  the  Boren 
amendment  would  aggravate  the  in- 
equality posed  by  wealthy  candidates. 
By  lowering  the  maximum  PAC  con- 
tribution from  $5,000  to  $3,000.  and  by 
placing  an  overall  ceiling  on  all  such 
contributions,  they  would  make  the 
playing  field  even  more  uneven.  Had 
these  provisions  been  in  effect  in  1982. 
I  probably  would  not  be  here  today. 
Although  I  raised  only  24  percent  of 
my  total  campaign  fimds  from  PAC's 
in  that  election,  these  limits  would 
have  capped  that  fig\ire  at  about  6 
percent.  Since  it  costs  my  campaign 


committee  10  to  15  times  as  much  to 
raise  funds  from  small  contributors— 
about  50  cents  on  the  dollar— how  is 
an  average  guy  like  myself  expected  to 
run  against  a  millionaire  under  the 
Boren  limits?  It  would  be  like  David's 
slingshot  before  his  battle  with  Goli- 
ath. 

Fortunately,  there  are  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  this  situation.  Blade  Gorton 
has  proposed  legislation  which  would 
raise  contribution  limits  for  candidates 
faced  with  a  wealthy  opponent.  There 
may  be  other  solutions.  The  point  is. 
unless  the  complex  system  of  cam- 
paign finance  is  approached  as  a 
whole,  we  are  bound  to  aggravate  ex- 
isting inequities  and  create  new  ones, 
thus  perpetuating  the  cycle  of  "re- 
forming the  reforms." 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
and  our  constituents  to  do  better  than 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, although  he  was  elected  in  1978, 
Dave  Durxnbekger  has  been  involved 
in  this  issue  of  campaign  finance 
reform  for  a  long  time.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Democratic  Governor 
of  Miimesota  as  vice  chair  of  the 
State's  first  elected  lobby  law  reform 
agency. 

As  Senator,  and  as  chair  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee, he  held  days  of  hearings  and 
published  two  reports  on  this  subject. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Durenberger's 
remarks  to  the  Mainstream  Republi- 
can National  Leadership  Conference 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  by  Senator  Dave  Durenberger  to 

THE    Mainstream    Republican    National 

Leadership    Conterence    "Generational 

PouTics;  A  Party  por  Posterity" 

I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  leader- 
ship conference  with  a  special  sense  of  an- 
ticipation because  you're  a  special  group  of 
people.  You're  my  kind  of  people. 

The  one  thing  we  have  in  common  is  that 
we  are.  all  of  us,  Republicans.  We  may 
differ  in  the  reason  for  being  Republican 
and  the  reason  for  being  here  today  with 
what  we  presume  to  be  similar  kinds  of  Re- 
publicans. But  we  are  all  Republicans. 

My  own  Republicanism  is  a  gift  from  both 
my  parents.  I  am  here  to  share  with  you  my 
concern  that  my  gift  to  my  four  sons  will 
not  be  very  Republican. 

It  is  that  concern  which  is  the  heart  of 
the  special  message  I  have  for  you  this 
morning.  I  want  to  teU  you  about  a  new  or- 
ganization that  has  been  formed  and  the 
message  that  it  is  tying  to  communicate 
across  this  land.  The  organization  is  called 
Americans  for  Generational  Equity  .  .  .  A- 
G-E  ...  or  AGE.  I  am  its  chairman. 

The  purpose  of  AGE  as  an  organization  Is 
to  represent  the  interests  of  younger  and 
future  generations  of  Americans  In  the 
public  policy  process.  It  is  an  educational 
and  research  organization  that  looks  into 
the  future  to  see  if  the  fundamental  prom- 


ise of  America  can  be  passed  on  to  the  next 
generation  as  it  has  been  passed  on  to  us. 

It  is  sometimes  a  difficult  message  to  com- 
municate. We  are  not  accustomed  to  looking 
at  the  generational  aspects  of  public  policy. 
And  it  is  a  message  that  is  sometimes  misun- 
derstood or  taken  out  of  context  because  It 
deals  with  many  of  the  most  sensitive  ele- 
ments of  our  basic  social  contract. 

So  I  thought  I  would  start  this  morning 
by  taking  you  out  of  our  world  .  .  .  where 
political  discussion  is  so  loaded  with  symbols 
and  slogans  that  it  is  hard  to  recognize  a 
new  message  .  .  .  and  take  you  back  a  couple 
of  centuries  into  another  world  .  .  .  back 
into  the  world  of  the  French  Revolution  .  .  . 
to  create  a  metaphor  to  illustrate  the  con- 
cept of  generational  equity. 

In  the  late  1960s,  we  had  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Minnesota  a  professor  of  p>oIitical  sci- 
ence who  made  the  French  Revolution  his 
life's  work.  He  was  determined  to  find  the 
cause  of  the  French  Revolution.  And  he  did! 
After  thorough  study  he  published  a 
learned  thesis  saying  that  it  was  all  ex- 
plained by  the  revenue  policy  of  the  French 
Kings. 

In  the  early  period  of  French  national  his- 
tory—in the  late  1500's  and  early  1600's 
before  the  economy  was  developed  and  well- 
regulated— the  kings  of  France  invented  a 
unique  policy  to  raise  government  revenue. 
They  sold  aristocratic  titles.  Whenever  the 
King  of  France  wished  to  embark  on  some 
new  project,  say  a  summer  palace  in  the 
country-side  or  a  small  war  in  Central 
Europe,  the  King  would  go  off  and  find  the 
richest  man  in  all  of  France  .  .  .  the  richest 
man  who  was  not  a  blue  blood  by  birth  .  .  . 
and  would  sell  this  rich  man  a  noble  birth- 
right for  a  princely  fee. 

This  revenue  policy  worked  quite  well  for 
a  very  long  time.  Not  only  did  it  raise  signif- 
icant funds  for  the  court,  but  it  also  had  the 
effect  of  binding  the  most  successful,  free- 
thinking  elements  of  the  growing  mercan- 
tile classes  to  the  very  traditional  aristocra- 
cy of  the  old  regime. 

There  was,  however,  a  hitch  in  this  reve- 
nue policy  of  the  French  court.  A  noble  title 
in  France  was  the  badge  of  an  office-holder 
in  the  French  government.  When  you 
bought  the  title,  you  brought  the  office,  as 
well.  And  holding  an  office  in  government 
meant  that  you  were  "en-titled"  to  an 
annual  income  from  the  King.  So  the  King 
got  his  princely  fee  in  the  first  year,  but 
every  year  thereafter  he  was  forced  to  pay 
some  portion  of  it  back  as  a  salary  to  the 
new  member  of  the  aristocracy. 

And  the  titles  were  hereditary,  passed  on 
from  father  to  son  to  grandson,  always, 
each-and-every  year,  requiring  the  payment 
of  a  salary  to  the  entitled  heir. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  are  way  ahead  of 
my  story.  You  can  see  the  pyramid  effect  of 
this  policy.  It's  like  a  very  early  chain  letter. 
Each  year  the  King  of  France  has  to  sell  an 
ever  greater  number  of  titles  to  pay  the  sal- 
aries for  those  who  bought  an  entitlement 
in  the  years  before.  And  so  on  and  so  on. 

The  political  science  professor  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  actually  gathered 
the  data  that  allowed  him  to  plot  the  path 
of  this  revenue  policy  over  the  reign  of  sev- 
eral kings.  The  result  is  very  much  like  one 
of  those  exponential  curves  that  you  see  so 
often.  It  starts  off  very  slow  in  about  1600 
and  over  a  whole  century  rises  only  gradual- 
ly. But  then  it  begins  to  build  momentum 
and  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  late  170O's, 
swoosh,  off  it  goes  ...  up  into  the  strato- 
sphere .  .  .  like  a  Jet  fighter  plane.  It  is  just 
that  kind  of  policy  .  .  .  policies  that  cannot 


be  sustained  .  .  .  policies  that  jump  off  the 
chart .  .  .  that  bring  us  together  today. 

Think  for  a  moment  about  the  recent 
growth  in  the  annual  interest  payments  on 
the  national  debt.  Do  you  see  the  curve?  Or 
add  Star  Wars  on  top  of  the  defense  buildup 
of  the  1980s.  Does  the  cost  of  the  arms  race 
all  of  a  sudden  Jump  off  of  the  charts? 

I  said  our  professor  found  the  cause  of  the 
French  Revolution.  As  it  happened  the 
point  where  the  professor's  curve  went  criti- 
cal ..  .  where  it  took  off  .  .  .  coincided  pre- 
cisely with  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
France.  It  was  not  so  much  that  the  King 
could  not  raise  sufficient  revenue,  but 
rather  that  everyone  in  Frauice  had  become 
a  marquis  ...  a  member  of  the  ruling  class. 
And  when  you  have  the  King  of  France  sell- 
ing noble  titles  to  the  butchers  and  bakers 
and  candlestick  makers  to  keep  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  marquis  of  France  in 
satin  britches,  you're  bound  to  have  a  revo- 
lution. Or  so  said  our  professor  .  .  .  proved 
by  publishing  his  curve  in  a  well-respected 
Journal. 

I  have  used  this  exsunple  of  the  French 
Revolution  because  it  describes  the  problem 
of  generational  equity.  It  describes  a  policy 
of  borrowing  from  the  future.  The  curve 
continually  rises.  Each  year  borrowmg  more 
from  the  next.  That  is  the  generational 
part. 

And  it  describes  an  inequity,  because  the 
curve  cannot  be  sustained.  At  some  point  it 
reaches  a  critical  momentum  and  heads  off 
In  a  vertical  direction  that  reflects  social, 
political  and  economic  impossibilities. 

Curves  like  this  didn't  die  with  the  old 
regime  in  France.  The  purpose,  in  my  mind, 
for  the  organization,  Americans  for  Genera- 
tional Equity,  is  to  identify  policies  like  this 
long  before  they  reach  the  critical  stage  and 
to  inform  the  Congress  and  the  public  so 
that  steps  might  be  taken  to  correct  the 
path  that  we  are  on.  AGE  doesn't  lack  for 
work.  Examples  abound. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  national  debt. 
About  two  weeks  ago  your  government  an- 
nounced that  the  national  debt  had  official- 
ly passed  the  $2  trillion  mark.  It  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  five  years.  The 
debt  curve  went  critical  during  the  Adminis- 
tration of  a  Republican  President  who  cam- 
paigned for  twenty  years  against  deficit 
spending.  As  Dave  Stockman  now  tells  us, 
the  curve  went  critical  in  August  1981.  We 
turned  on  the  afterburners  with  an  enor- 
mous tax  cut  and  headed  for  the  strato- 
sphere. 

In  the  most  recent  fiscal  year,  1985,  the 
budget  deficit  of  the  UniT^d  States  set  an 
all-time  record  at  more  than  $200  billion.  In 
that  year  77  percent  of  all  federal  expendi- 
tures were  paid  for  by  our  taxpayers  and  23 
percent  were  borrowed  from  our  children. 

If  you  go  simply  by  those  who  file  forms, 
there  are  about  100  million  individual  tax- 
payers in  this  country.  If  you  spread  the 
$200  billion  deficit  out  across  that  group, 
each  taxpayer  managed  to  avoid  about 
$2,000  in  additional  taxes  in  1985.  But  at 
what  cost? 

The  government  never  actually  repays  its 
debt,  so  the  cost  of  the  1985  borrowing  is 
simply  the  interest  that  will  be  paid  on  that 
loan  by  future  taxpayers.  Let's  say  you're  a 
twenty-year  old  Just  coming  into  the  econo- 
my and  that  you  pay  taxes  every  year  for 
the  next  fifty  years  or  so.  If  interest  rates 
average  10  percent  over  that  period  of  time, 
your  share  of  the  interest  paid  on  that  $200 
billion  worth  of  borrowing  for  the  1985 
budget  wiU  be  $10,000.  That's  for  just  that 
one  year  of  borrowing.  It's  also  $10,000  for 


the  $200  billion  deficit  of  1983  and  $10,000 
for  1984  and  $10,000  for  1986.  Pending  our 
luck  with  the  Gramm-Rudman  process,  per- 
haps $10,000  for  each  remaining  year  in  this 
decade,  as  well. 

So  here  is  a  problem  of  generational 
equity  simply  drawn.  Each  of  us  from  this 
generation  who  were  taxpayers  in  1985 
saved  $2,000  by  borrowing  from  the  future. 
But  at  a  lifetime  cost  of  $10,000  for  each 
taxpayer  who  Joins  our  fold  beginning  in 
1986. 

I  have  given  this  part  of  the  speech  many 
times  before.  In  fact,  it  was  the  debt  and 
deficit  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  first  led  me  into  the  thicket  that  we 
are  now  calling  generational  equity.  But  I 
find  that  many  of  my  constituents  have  a 
hard  time  relating  to  this  problem  of  debt. 
So,  I  frequently  illustrate  the  problem  of 
generational  equity  by  turning  to  trends 
outside  the  sphere  of  government  altogeth- 
er. 1  sometimes  tell  them  about  the  largest 
body  of  freshwater  in  the  world.  It's  not  a 
lake.  It's  an  aquifer  .  .  .  the  Ogallala  ...  an 
underground  water  formation  that  lies 
below  eight  states  in  the  High  Plains 
stretching  from  South  Dakota  to  Texas. 

That  part  which  is  under  West  Texas  has 
been  subject  to  intensive  development  for 
agricultural  and  other  purposes.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  II  the  OgaUala  in  Texas  held 
500  million  acre  feet  of  water.  That's  an 
enormous  amount  of  water.  An  acre  foot  Is 
325,000  gallons  .  .  .  enough  water  to  flood 
one  acre  one  foot  deep. 

And  the  Texas  portion  of  the  Ogallala  was 
500  million  acre  feet  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  It's  only  360  million  acre  feet  today. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  .  .  .  Just  15  years 
from  now  ...  it  Is  projected  that  water 
stored  in  that  region  will  have  fallen  to  196 
million  acre  feet.  60  percent  of  the  resource 
will  have  been  used  up  In  just  60  years  time. 
It  will  take  generations  to  restore.  Today, 
the  annual  withdrawal  rate  Is  6  million  acre 
feet.  The  recharge  rate  .  .  .  the  rate  at 
which  rainfall  soaks  in  to  replenish  the  aq- 
uifer ...  is  only  3  percent  of  that.  Nature  is 
putting  back  only  3  percent  of  what  we  take 
out  each  year.  It  will  take  1.000  years  to  re- 
store the  water  that  we  have  mined  from 
the  region  Just  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II. 

Think  of  that.  The  largest  body  of  fresh- 
water in  the  world  built  up  over  thousands 
of  years  drunk  dry  in  a  few  decades  time.  If 
you  were  from  West  Texas,  you  would  know 
that  will  mean  the  end  of  a  whole  way  of 
life.  In  fact,  the  changes  are  already  begin- 
ning. Each  year  thousands  of  acres  are 
lost  .  .  .  back  to  dryland  farming. 

A  policy  that  consumes  the  resource  .  .  . 
that  borrows  from  the  future  ...  a  policy 
that  cannot  possibly  be  sustained  .  .  .  that 
has  already  passed  the  critical  point  ...  it 
is  a  too  frequent  picture  when  we  look  at 
the  world's  natural  resources. 

I  could  have  substituted  the  topsoU  of 
Iowa  for  the  ground  water  of  Texas.  Same 
period  of  time  .  .  .  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Roughly,  the  same  percentage  of 
loss  .  .  .  more  than  50%  of  the  topsoil  in 
Iowa  has  been  lost  to  wind  and  soil  erosion 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  And  when  I 
talk  about  the  loss  of  half  of  our  topsoU  in  a 
single  generation,  when  I  express  the  prob- 
lem of  generational  equity  In  that  way,  you 
can  be  sure  the  concept  grabs  the  attention 
of  my  constituents. 

Being  the  chairman  of  an  organization 
like  Americans  for  Generational  Equity,  and 
an  elected  politician  at  the  same  time,  can 
be  a  very  difficult  task  ...  so  my  myths 


and  misperceptlons  out  there.  One  misper- 
ceptlon  Is  that  the  message  is  a  criticism  of 
where  we  are  today.  Folks  don't  believe  that 
the  nation  Is  fimdamentally  on  the  wrong 
course.  In  fact,  things  don't  seem  that  bad 
at  all.  so  why  make  an  issue  of  what  might 
go  wrong  In  the  future? 

Because  we  can.  There  were  no  actuaries 
or  statisticians  or  policy  analysts  ...  no 
citizens  for  generational  equity  ...  to  save 
King  Louis  of  France  from  the  logic  of  his 
revenue  policy.  But  we  have  that  vision.  We 
can  study  and  consider  the  likely  effects  of 
our  policies  on  those  Americans  who  will 
follow  us. 

And  when  we  look,  we  find  that  there  is  a 
fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the 
plight  of  the  new  generation  .  .  .  the  baby 
boom  generation  .  .  .  that  is  about  to  inherit 
the  political  and  economic  responsibility  for 
the  course  of  our  nation. 

There  is  an  impression  that  they  are  all 
yuppies  .  .  .  MBAs  who  go  through  life  in 
BMWs  making  the  tough  choices  .  .  .  like 
whether  to  put  this  year's  IRA  in  a  bank  de- 
posit or  a  mutual  fund.  Again,  a  myth  to  be 
exploded.  Boom  has  not  been  the  economic 
byword  of  the  new  generation. 

During  the  1950's,  the  average  American 
male  passing  from  the  age  of  25  to  the  age 
of  35  saw  his  Income  rise  by  188  percent. 
During  the  next  decade,  the  1960s,  a  man 
making  the  same  transition  realized  a  108 
percent  gain  in  Income.  But  the  fellow  who 
was  25  In  1970  gained  only  16  percent  by  the 
time  he  had  reached  35. 

While  incomes  stagnated,  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  dramatically,  best  reflected 
at  the  center  of  the  family  budget,  housing 
costs.  In  1949,  the  average  30-year  old  could 
meet  the  mortgage  payment  on  the  median- 
priced  house  with  Just  14  percent  of  his 
income.  By  1984,  the  mortgage  payment  on 
the  median-priced  house  had  risen  to  44  per- 
cent of  the  average  30-year  old's  Income. 

But  perhaps  the  most  threatening  eco- 
nomic prospect  facing  the  78  million  Ameri- 
cans bom  between  1947  and  1964  is  their  re- 
tirement. 

And  they  know  It.  It  Is  still  thirty  years 
away,  but  they  can  see  It.  They  know  where 
we're  headed.  When  the  public  opinion  polls 
say  that  the  children  of  the  Baby  Boom 
generation  don't  believe  that  Social  Security 
wlU  be  around  to  help  them  with  their  re- 
tirement, they  are  simply  expressing  an  in- 
tuitive understanding  of  that  same  impossi- 
ble policy  curve  that  1  have  described  this 
morning. 

Social  Security  was  begun  in  1935  with  a 
very  modest  tax  on  a  very  small  part  of  the 
income  of  the  American  worker  matched  by 
an  equal  contribution  from  his  or  her  em- 
ployer. And  it  stayed  a  modest  tax  through 
its  first  few  decades.  By  1965,  when  we 
added  Medicare  and  the  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  total  old  age  taxes— both  the 
employee  and  employer  contribution- 
amounted  to  only  8.4  percent  of  taxable 
earnings.  But  the  momentum  for  increases 
was  gathering. 

By  1975  the  tax  was  11.7  percent  of  total 
taxable  earnings  and  It  climbed  again  to  14.1 
percent  in  1985.  Total  payroll  taxes  will 
likely  rise  to  16  percent  of  taxable  earnings 
during  the  next  decade  and  perhaps  to  20 
percent  by  2010. 

But  it  is  with  the  retirement  of  the  Baby 
Boomers  beginning  at  about  2020  that  we 
see  the  staggering  Increases.  The  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  of  Social  Security  stacking  the 
huge  numbers  of  the  Baby  Boom  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  too  small  baby  bust,  will 
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produce,  by  most  projections,  numbers  we 
know  to  be  politically  Impossible. 

One  of  the  so-called  pessimistic  accounts 
.  .  .  one  which  you  might  call  realistic,  if 
the  past  few  years  are  the  pattern  of  the 
future  .  .  .  projects  payroll  tax  rates  of  27 
percent  in  3030.  35  percent  in  2030,  39  per- 
cent in  3040  and  topping  out  at  42  percent 
in  the  year  2040  as  the  tail-end  of  the  Baby 
Boom  moves  through  the  retirement 
system.  I  don't  think  anybody  in  this  room 
believes  that  we  can  sustain  a  policy  that 
calls  for  a  tax  of  43  percent  on  the  incomes 
of  American  workers  for  the  sole  purt>ose  of 
paying  the  public  pensions  and  the  hospital 
costs  of  the  elderly. 

Those  numbers  simply  do  not  describe  a 
political  reality.  They  describe  a  generation 
inequity  of  huge  proportions. 

So  what  has  all  of  this  to  do  with  being  a 
Republican?  I  am  sure  you  didn't  expect  to 
hear  stories  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
debt  of  the  United  States,  the  depletion  of 
the  Ogallala  Aquifer  and  the  retirement 
prospects  of  the  Baby  Boom  ...  all  in  one 
speech  .  .  .  perhaps  not  all  in  one  week  .  .  . 
and  certainly  not  at  an  event  like  this.  But 
you  are  precisely  the  group  who  can  make 
the  most  of  the  message  that  links  these 
seemingly  unrelated  stories. 

Return  to  the  debt  of  the  United  States 
for  a  moment  and  consider  how  we  got  all 
these  programs  we  dare  not  cut.  They  came 
in  the  first  instance  from  our  view  of  our- 
selves as  a  nation  and  as  citizens.  We  are  a 
country  of  doers.  When  we  see  a  problem— 
in  health  care  or  education  or  environmen- 
tal protection— we  think  of  it  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  something.  We  don't  turn  the 
problem  over  to  a  bureaucracy  or  an  aristoc- 
racy or  even  the  Congress.  We  go  out  and 
invent  a  solution  for  ourselves.  We  organize 
some  association  of  persons— a  nonprofit  or 
a  charity  or  a  neighborhood  group — we  get 
together  a  collection  of  folks  who  also  think 
It  is  a  problem,  and  we  work  together  to  find 
a  solution. 

And  if  that  solution  works,  it  catches  on. 
People  in  other  communities  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  try  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple. They  often  turn  to  local  or  state  gov- 
ernment to  get  the  effort  underway.  Pretty 
soon  you  have  the  problem  under  attack  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  a  network 
of  people  sharing  ideas.  America  is  one 
great  community.  If  the  problem  gets 
solved,  at  home,  we  also  want  it  solved  down 
the  block,  in  the  next  town,  and  down  in 
Mississippi.  We  Judge  our  nation  and  we 
Judge  ourselves  that  way. 

And  then  a  Congressman  or  a  Senator  wiU 
catch  on  to  the  Idea  and  will  go  out  to 
Washington  and  advocate  that  the  whole 
nation  have  this  particular  solution.  Maybe 
the  whole  nation  doesn't  even  have  the 
problem.  So  the  problem  gets  redefined 
some.  We  attack  the  main  issue  and  several 
issues  that  are  closely  related.  Soon  there  is 
a  caucus  or  coalition  of  members  in  the  Con- 
gress who  develop  a  stake  in  the  solution. 
And  when  it  gets  defined  broadly  enough 
and  you  get  a  majority,  a  bill  is  passed  and  a 
national  program  to  respond  to  the  problem 
is  put  in  place. 

A  government  agency  is  established  to 
carry  out  the  program  and  an  interest  group 
grows  up  around  it  The  members  of  the 
group  develop  a  stake  in  seeing  the  program 
continued.  Whether  the  federal  program 
works  or  not— even  if  it  completely  eradi- 
cates the  original  problem— the  interest 
group  will  hang  on  because  their  program  is 
their  reason  for  being. 

That's  how  we  got  1.100  programs  of  do- 
mestic assistance,  a  tax  code  which  is  mostly 


loopholes  and  a  public  that  doesn't  want 
anything  changed.  We  start  with  a  problem. 
We  apply  our  definition  of  good  citizen.  We 
form  an  association.  Mix  in  a  politician  or 
two  acting  as  an  entrepreneur  for  the  idea. 
And  we  end  up  with  thousands  of  iron  trian- 
gles driving  a  $300  billion  wedge  between 
spending  and  revenues. 

Americans  have  always  been  that  way. 
Americans  have  always  organized  as  groups 
and  associations  to  promote  their  interests. 
And  they  have  always  petitioned  govern- 
ment for  programs  that  would  serve  those 
interests.  And  for  the  whole  of  our  history, 
the  Congress  has  been  restx>nsive.  The  men 
and  women  who  serve  in  Congress  today  are 
not  less  inclined  toward  the  public  interest 
or  more  inclined  toward  the  special  interest. 
We  have  no  less  spine  than  the  stalwarts  of 
the  19th  century.  In  fact,  I  think  Congress 
gets  better  all  the  time.  We  work  harder  at 
our  Jobs.  We  are  better  informed.  We  are 
more  experienced  in  other  facets  of  life. 

So  why  Is  it  that  in  this  decade  .  .  .  with 
this  President  .  .  .  with  this  Congress  .  .  . 
that  the  deficit  is  all  of  a  sudden  out  of  con- 
trol? 

Well,  there  is  a  new  element  which  has 
greatly  changed  the  balance  between  the 
demands  of  the  public  organized  as  special 
interests  and  the  willingness  of  the  govern- 
ment to  respond  with  spending  programs  or 
tax  breaks.  It  is  an  Institutional  change  .  .  . 
a  sea  change  in  American  politics.  It  is  the 
decline  of  the  political  party.  We  have  lost 
the  use  of  the  only  institution  that  can 
define  and  put  into  practice  the  interest  of 
all  Americans  .  .  .  the  political  party  .  .  . 
seeking  out  .  .  .  and  speaking  for  .  .  .  the 
majority  of  our  citizens. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  decline  of 
the  party  but  two  are  especially  important 
in  understanding  the  problems  that  we  are 
discussing  today.  One  is  reform  of  the 
policy-making  process  in  the  Congress.  And 
the  second  is  the  change  in  the  technology 
of  campaigns  and  elections. 

The  congressional  process  has  been  made 
responsive— one  might  even  say  extremely 
sensitive— to  the  will  of  the  people  by 
making  it  completely  open  to  the  people. 
There  are  no  more  backroom  deals.  No 
bourbon  and  branch  water  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  for  our  leaders. 

We  have  greatly  diminished  the  authority 
of  our  leadership,  proliferated  the  number 
of  subcommittees  and  staff  and  focused  the 
spotlight— and  now  the  TV  camera— on 
every  detail  of  the  legislative  process. 

These  legislative  reforms  have  separated 
me  from  my  party.  Because  of  them,  I  am 
much  more  the  legislative  entrepreneur, 
much  less  the  subsidiary  of  a  larger  corpo- 
rate endeavor.  I  chair  a  full  committee  and 
three  sul>committees  in  the  Senate.  Elach  is 
a  platform  from  which  I  can  launch  my  own 
legislative  initiatives.  Each  staffed  by  pro- 
fessionals. Each  followed  closely  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  triangle,  the  interest 
groups  and  government  agencies,  who  work 
closely  with  the  subcommittees  to  protect 
our  cherished  programs. 

Along  with  the  reforms  in  the  legislative 
process  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the 
technology  of  campaigns  and  elections  and 
the  means  by  which  I  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  communicate  with  our  con- 
stituents. Public  opinion  polling.  Thirty 
second  spots  on  TV  and  the  radio.  Direct 
mall. 

Computer  tape  has  replaced  shoe  leather 
as  the  most  important  hardware  in  a  cam- 
paign. Parties,  which  had  a  near  monopoly 
on  the  labor-intensive  shoe-leather  technol- 


ogy, have  been  replaced  by  the  adman,  the 
mailman  and  the  PACman  delivering  high- 
tech  products  designed  by  the  candidate  and 
tailored  for  narrow  and  multiple  audiences. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  ideas  on  how  to 
balance  the  budget.  In  fact,  there  are  at 
least  536  plans  in  nation's  capitol  to  get  us 
out  of  the  fiscal  mess  that  we're  in.  But 
what  we  don't  have  is  a  single  Instrument  of 
policy  that  will  bring  us  together  on  the  one 
plan  that  is  l>est  for  the  nation. 

Some  were  hopeful  that  the  so-called 
Gramm-Rudman  legislation  would  be  the 
silver  bullet  that  we  had  been  looking  for. 
But  even  the  threat  of  automatic  across-the- 
board  cuts  has  moved  us  no  closer  to  con- 
sensus. The  first  deadline  in  Gramm- 
Rudman  has  already  been  missed  and  the 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  are,  if  anything, 
more  divided  this  year  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  And  we  are  not  even  communicat- 
ing with  the  Republican  in  the  White  House 
atx>ut  the  budget. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  bring  the  two  themes 
of  this  speech  .  .  .  generational  equity  and 
the  decline  of  the  political  party  .  .  .  togeth- 
er now  into  a  clear  message  for  the  people 
in  this  room.  The  message  has  four  parts. 

First,  we  need  the  discipline  of  a  strong 
political  party  to  solve  the  problems  that 
face  this  nation. 

Political  parties  have  been  the  instrument 
to  solve  difficult  national  problems  In  the 
past.  There  was  a  time  when  a  Republican 
was  necessarily  an  abolitionist.  And  at  an- 
other time  in  our  history  a  E>emocrat  was  by 
definition  a  New  Dealer.  But  today  the 
labels  Republican  and  Democrat  tell  you 
next  to  nothing  about  the  views  of  a  candi- 
date or  a  voter.  The  party  has  lost  its  role  in 
directing  the  course  of  national  affairs  and 
there  is  no  other  institution  at  the  top  of 
the  pyramid  of  interests  that  can  represent 
the  grand  interest— our  shared  interest  as 
citiznes.  We  need  to  bring  back  the  party  to 
end  the  chaos  of  continuing  deficits  and  to 
get  on  with  the  other  reforms  sought  by  our 
people. 

The  second  part  of  this  message  is  that  we 
as  Republicans  need  to  lead  the  way  in 
bringing  the  political  parties  back  into  the 
policy-mailing  process.  Trading  in  the  politi- 
cal machines  like  Mayor  Richard  Daley  for 
the  independent,  citizen-candidates  like 
Ronald  Reagan  or  Clint  Eastwood  may  seem 
like  a  good  deal  for  Republicans,  but  it  also 
means  losing  the  power  to  implement  a  con- 
sistent philosophy  of  government  at  every 
level  from  the  town  board  to  the  county 
commission  to  the  state  capitol  to  the  halls 
of  Congress.  And  to  keep  the  philosophy 
going  from  one  administration  or  genera- 
tion to  the  next. 

We  Republicans  need  to  lead  the  way,  be- 
cause it  will  l>e  the  most  difficult  for  us,  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  who  are  Republican  of- 
ficeholder, to  give  up  the  advantages  we 
enjoy  under  the  current  rules.  After  all,  it 
has  been  the  candidates  of  our  party  who 
have  benefited  most  by  the  revolution  in 
campaign  and  communications  technology. 
So,  the  second  part  of  the  message  is  that 
political  reforms  .  .  .  campaign  and  legisla- 
tive reforms  .  .  .  must  be  at  the  top  of  our 
agenda. 

The  third  part  of  the  message  is  that  the 
Republicans  in  this  room  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  strong  Republican  Party.  I  have 
delivered  this  message  before  and  had  some- 
one say,  "Diu-enberger,  if  the  Party  had  the 
power  to  discipline  Republicans  who  strayed 
from  the  party  platform.  It's  guys  like  you 
who  would  feel  the  lash  first." 


Well,  I  don't  believe  that  for  a  moment.  It 
is  only  when  a  party  is  weak  that  it  tends  to 
wander  off  in  the  direction  of  a  political  ex- 
tremism. We  Republicans  have  some  prob- 
lems in  that  respect,  but  let  me  use  the  ex- 
ample of  the  followers  of  Lyndon  LaRouche 
right  here  in  Illinois  to  illustrate  the  point. 
Does  anyone  here  think  those  folks  would 
have  had  a  chance  to  capture  the  name  of 
the  Democratic  Party  ...  to  force  its  guber- 
natorial candidate  off  the  ballot  ...  if  the 
party  had  been  working  for  the  people  of  Il- 
linois? Of  course  not. 

If  we  would  strengthen  our  party  .  .  . 
make  it  once  again  the  instrument  we  use  to 
contest  elections  and  make  public  policy  .  .  . 
live  by  its  discipline  and  follow  its  fortunes 
...  do  you  doubt  but  what  it  would  move 
toward  the  mainstream  .  .  .  toward  the 
ideas  represented  in  this  room?  That's  the 
third  part  of  my  message  today. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  message  is  that  a 
strong  Republican  Party,  a  party  carrying 
the  political  agenda  we  all  share,  can  be  a 
majority  party.  However,  difficult  its  cur- 
rent economic  condition,  the  Baby  Boom  is 
about  to  come  of  age  politically.  It  is  about 
to  become  the  majority  of  the  electorate.  In 
elections  this  fall,  voters  who  are  under  the 
age  of  forty  will  for  the  first  time  be  more 
than  half  of  the  people  going  to  the  polls. 

If  we  can  adopt  their  vision  .  .  .  under- 
stand the  impact  of  our  policies  and  propos- 
als on  their  future  ...  we  also  will  rise  with 
that  new  majority. 

We  need  to  have  a  positive  message  about 
government.  It  is  not  Just  a  necessary  evil.  It 
is  easy  to  beat  up  on  government  until  your 
street  doesn't  get  plowed,  your  kid  flunks 
out  of  school,  your  wife  or  husband  dies 
from  poor  health  care  or  an  epidemic  and 
the  Soviets  take  control  of  the  Middle  East 
and  the  oil  cartel.  It's  only  when  the  going 
gets  a  little  bit  tough  that  people  also  come 
to  understand  the  need  for  good  govern- 
ment. 

Our  shared  agenda  .  .  .  from  education  to 
environmental  protection  to  arms  control  to 
women's  rights  to  a  sane  fiscal  policy  for 
the  nation  ...  is  the  same  agenda  that  mo- 
tivates the  new  generation.  They  can  see 
that  too  many  of  the  policies  we  have  today 
are  Just  a  way  of  borrowing  from  the  future. 
And  borrowing  at  a  rate  that  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 

So  the  fourth  part  of  my  message  is  that 
generational  equity  needs  to  be  at  the  heart 
of  our  political  philosophy.  Every  good  poli- 
tician .  .  .  and  every  good  parent .  .  .  knows 
has  always  known  .  .  .  the  fundamental  rule 
of  generations  in  America.  Pass  on  to  the 
next  generation  choices  better  than  our 
own. 

To  the  extent  that  we  renew  that  old 
value  .  .  .  and  put  it  to  work  in  the  Republi- 
canism that  we  all  share  ...  we  can  have  a 
strong  party  ...  a  majority  party  .  .  .  that 
can  be  the  instrument  to  serve  the  interests 
of  all  Americans  .  .  .  those  in  our  genera- 
tion .  .  .  and  those  who  follow. 

Thitnk  you  very  much  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  share  this  special  message 
with  you  today. 

a  1240 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  ETVANS.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  which  is  now  in  front  of 
us  offered  by  Senators  Borek  and 
GoLDWATER  sceks  a  worthy  goal.  We 
would  all  like  to  broaden  involvement 
In  the  political  process.  We  would  all 
like  to  reduce.  If  we  could,  what  we 
consider  unusual  and  detrimental  In- 
fluences. 

Of  course,  what  is  someone's  broad 
public  interest  is  another  person's 
narrow  special  interest.  We  have  dif- 
ferent descriptions  depending  on 
where  we  stand,  who  we  endorse,  and 
who  we  support- 
Madam  President,  this  is  not  as 
simple  a  subject  as  some  would  sug- 
gest. I  think  some  would  suggest  that 
all  PAC  contributions  are  evil,  that  all 
PAC's  are  bad;  that  all  individual  con- 
tributions are  beneficial,  and  that  all 
individual  contributors  are  good. 

Madam  President,  I  reject  that  sug- 
gestion. The  last  time  we  tried  to 
amend  or  change  campaign  contribu- 
tion laws  we  changed  some  things  that 
have  led  to  our  current  situation.  In 
1976,  contribution  limits  were  placed 
on  individuals  and  political  parties, 
and  PAC's  have  grown  simply  meeting 
the  demands  of  today's  expensive  fi- 
nancial reality. 

Madam  President,  we  never  pass 
laws  In  this  Chamber,  whether  they 
have  to  do  with  farm  subsidies,  inter- 
national affairs  or  PAC  contributions 
that  we  do  not  set  in  motion  a  whole 
new  set  of  reactions.  People  react  to 
the  laws  we  pass.  They  find  new  ways 
of  accomplishing  the  purposes  they 
seek  to  accomplish,  and  the  laws 
themselves  simply  guide  them  in  new 
directions,  or  they  open  or  keep  open 
such  vast  loopholes  that  they  do  not 
carry  out  what  was  purported. 

I  had  an  interesting  experience  in 
1983  after  an  11-year  hiatus  from  the 
last  time  I  ran  for  public  office.  I  came 
back  into  the  political  arena.  The  spe- 
cial election  for  the  Senate  in  the 
State  of  Washington  was  only  60  days 
in  length.  During  that  period  of  time, 
we  raised  and  spent  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion. Not  very  much  of  that,  certainly 
a  minor  share,  was  from  PAC  contri- 
butions. But  it  was  a  staggering 
amount  of  money  considering  that  all 
of  the  previous  races  that  I  had  nm, 
four  races  for  the  State  legislature, 
and  three  races  for  Governor  com- 
bined did  not  cost  that  much  money. 

I  began  searching  to  find  out  why  we 
were  spending  so  much  money.  Was  it 
just  because  we  could  raise  it  and,  as  a 
result,  could  have  an  infinitely  more 
lavish  and  elaborate  campaign?  Not 
really  so.  We  did  the  same  things  we 
had  done  before.  We  advertised.  We 
went  on  television.  We  put  ads  in  the 
newspapers.  But  by  and  large  we  did 
what  we  had  done  before.  And  that 
was  to  use  people,  thousands  of 
people,  as  individual  volunteers.  They 
volunteered  on  the  telephones,  they 
volunteered  on  the  doorbell,  they  vol- 


unteered to  go  out  and  raise  small 
campaign  contributions,  and  we  had 
thousands  of  contributors  to  that  cam- 
paign. 

The  fundamental  reason  that  It  cost 
so  much  compared  with  previous  cam- 
paigns is  we  f  otmd  compared  with  that 
last  campaign  11-years  earlier  that  tel- 
evision advertising  had  gone  up  by 
more  than  400  percent.  Newspaper  and 
radio  advertising  had  more  than  dou- 
bled. 

Madam  President,  the  reason  cam- 
paigns cost  so  much  today  by  and 
large  is  because  those  who  rail  against 
campaign  contributions,  those  who  ed- 
itorialize on  television  and  in  the 
newspapers  against  the  size  of  cam- 
paign contributions  are  the  very  ones 
who  are  ensuring  that  campaigns  cost 
what  they  do  today.  Their  charges  to 
candidates  have  gone  up  far  more 
than  the  cost  of  living  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  They  represent,  I  sup- 
pose, the  classic  management  of 
supply  and  demand.  They  also,  as  I 
think  any  Member  of  this  Senate 
knows  as  a  candidate,  require  payment 
in  advance  so  they  have  no  accoimts 
receivable.  They  have  no  bad  debts. 
They  make  sure  they  get  their  money. 
It  does  not  keep  them  from  charging 
extraordinary  prices. 

We  have  seen  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  PAC's  go  up  in  a  staggering 
fashion.  I  am  sure  those  who  advocate 
these  amendments  or  this  amendment 
have  set  forth  the  increase.  But  let  me 
just  remind  you  that  during  the  10- 
year  period  since  the  1974  election 
PAC's  have  grown  from  $12.5  million 
in  congressional  candidate  contribu- 
tions to  1984  where  it  was  $110  mil- 
lion. Over  this  10-year  period  total 
Senate  campaign  fimds  from  individ- 
uals contributing  under  $100 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  6  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  How  much  more 
time  does  the  Senator  desire?  He  is 
doing  so  welL 

Mr.  EVANS.  If  there  are  4  more 
minutes  available. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  How  about  3?  I 
tisk  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  will  try  to  do  better 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Individual  campaign 
contributions  fell  from  38  percent  to 
28  percent  while  PAC's  contributions 
rose  from  11  to  18.  But  it  still  means 
today  that  three-quarters  of  the  con- 
tributions are  coming  from  other 
sources  than  PAC's.  This  amendment, 
and  this  proposal  would  suggest  that 
we  eliminate  the  evil  of  bundling  PAC 
contributions  so  that  someone  can 
come  in  and  say  to  a  candidate,  here 
on  behalf  of  these  various  PAC's  pur- 
portedly representing  the  same  or 
similar  interests  Is  $50,000,  $60,000. 
$70,000.  or  $80,000. 
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Madam  President,  what  this  amend- 
ment does  not  do  is  prevent  precisely 
the  same  thing  from  happening 
through  individual  contributions.  In 
fact,  it  makes  it  easier  by  Increasing 
those  contributions  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500.  But  that  $1,000  to  $1,500  can 
come  from  a  husband,  a  wife,  each 
child,  the  nephews,  nieces,  and  the 
grandmothers  and  who  else  can  con- 
tribute. They  can  ask  other  individuals 
to  contribute  also.  There  Is  nothing,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  would  prevent  one 
of  those  individuals  from  coming  to  a 
candidate  and  saying  here  are  a 
number  of  individual  campaign  contri- 
butions. Whether  that  does  or  does 
not  happen,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  indi- 
viduals today  perfectly  legally,  espe- 
cially when  you  consider  what  comes 
from  members  of  the  same  family,  can 
have  extraordinary  Impacts  on  elec- 
tions. 

AU  I  want  to  point  out.  Madam 
President,  is  that  PAC's  are  not  all 
bad.  Individual  contributions  are  not 
all  good.  I  think  there  is  change  to  be 
made.  But  we  only  hit  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg  with  the  Boren  amendment.  I 
think  we  can  do  better.  And  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  better. 

AMKHSMENT  MO.  3890 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  fol- 
lows:) 

AMElfDICEirT  NO.  2690 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  to  prohibit  PAC 
contributions  to  national  parties,  require 
disclosure  of  soft  money,  and  for  other 
purposes) 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sxc.  .  (a)  Section  315(aK2HB)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "party" 
and  insertiiig  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(b)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  subparagraph  (J); 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (K);  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(L)  for  a  national  committee  of  a  nation- 
al party,  all  funds  received,  from  any  source, 
for  purposes  other  than  to  influence  a  Fed- 
eral election,  except  funds  received  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  301(8)(E)(vIli>;": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  subparagraph  (F): 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (G);  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(H)  for  a  national  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  person  or  organization  providing 
funds  reportable  under  subsection  (bK2KL) 
of  this  section;";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  subparagraph  (HKv); 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (I);  and 


(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(J)  for  a  national  committee  of  a  political 
party,  aU  disbursements  from  funds  report- 
able under  subsection  (bK2KL)  of  this  sec- 
tion;". 

(cKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tion Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315),  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b),  as 
added  by  this  Act;  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d).  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  Section  315(a)  of  the  Communication 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(a)).  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out. 
"subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section". 

(3)  Section  315(c)  of  the  Communication 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(c)),  as  redesignat- 
ed by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 
ed)  the  term  broadcast  station'  includes 
a  commimity  antenna  television  system;  and 
"(2)  the  term  license'  and  'station  license' 
when  used  with  respect  to  a  community  an- 
tenna television  system  mean  the  operator 
of  such  system.". 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, one  of  my  objections  to  the 
Boren  amendment  is  that  it  is  a  very 
limited  attempt  at  campaign  finance 
reform  that  is  being  achieved  if  the 
Boren  amendment  passes. 

As  I  noted  earlier  in  response  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassebaum],  because 
you  restrict  PAC's  contributions  to 
candidates,  and  l>ecause  PAC's  have 
learned  how  to  raise  money,  we  fear 
independent  expenditures  will  be 
made  by  PAC's  because  those  are  in  no 
way  restricted.  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  probably  is  the  result. 

I  pointed  out  In  my  remarks  that  it 
is  the  unintended  result  of  campaign 
reform  that  we  remember  that  PAC's 
arose  because  of  the  campaign  reform 
of  1974  and  1978  when  people  gave 
hiuidreds  of  thousands  and  in  some  in- 
stances millions  of  dollars  to  cam- 
paigns. 
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It  was  an  effort  to  restrict  the 
impact  on  wealthy  individuals  that  the 
campaign  reform  bills  of  1974  and  1976 
were  passed.  Now  some  of  that  is  being 
undone  by  the  Boren  amendment  be- 
cause, as  my  friend  from  Washington 
just  pointed  out.  the  individual  restric- 
tions are  raised  to  $1,500,  and  the  PAC 
contributions  are  lowered. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  twice  as 
many  people  gave  through  PAC's  in 
Senate  campaigns.  So  PAC's  had  the 
impact  of  broadening  the  participation 
in  politics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Madam 
President,  that  an  article  by  Michael 
Malbin,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  entitled  "Fixing  Up  the 
Boren  Bill,"  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  2,  1985] 

(By  Michael  J.  Malbin) 

Fixing  Up  the  Borxr  Bill 

Sen.  David  Boren's  campaign  finance  bill 
is  expected  to  come  up  for  debate  and  a  vote 
during  the  first  week  of  December.  Taken 
by  itself,  the  Boren  bill  would  cause  as 
many  problems  as  it  would  solve.  But  if  the 
Oklahoma  Democrat's  ideas  are  Joined  with 
some  other  good  ones  on  tax  credits  and  po- 
litical parties.  Congress  just  might  end  up 
with  a  politically  feasible  paclcage  that 
would  improve  elections  in  this  country. 

Boren  and  his  cosponsors  believe  candi- 
dates depyend  too  much  on  political  action 
committees  (PACs)  for  their  campaign  con- 
tributions. Their  solution  is  to  limit  how 
much  candidates  can  accept  from  all  PACs 
combined.  Assuming  both  a  primary  and 
general  election,  the  bill  would  limit  House 
candidates  to  $125,000  In  PAC  receipts  and 
Senate  candidates  to  between  $200,000  and 
$750,000,  depending  on  the  size  of  their 
state.  The  figures  are  close  to  the  present 
average  for  the  House,  but  would  prevent 
further  growth.  (The  bill  does  not  have  a 
cost-of-living  escalator.)  Senate  races  would 
be  put  on  an  immediate  financial  diet. 

The  bill  has  an  obvious  appeal.  Almost 
nobody  likes  how  much  some  candidates 
depend  on  PAC^  for  campaign  money.  I  am 
skeptical  that  the  bill  will  reduce  depend- 
ence as  much  as  the  sponsors  say,  but  let  us 
assume  that  it  does.  To  achieve  this  result, 
the  Boren  bill  would  leave  equally  serious 
problems  in  its  wake.  These  must  t)e  identi- 
fied before  Congress  can  think  atraut  correc- 
tions. 

Why  do  I  think  that  the  bill  will  not 
achieve  its  stated  objective?  Because  any 
limit  on  PACS  will  stimulate  well  organized 
groups  to  form  ad  hoc  indeijendent  expendi- 
ture committees  in  competitive  districts  or 
states.  The  bill  tries  to  address  independent 
spending  with  a  constitutionally  dubious 
provision  requiring  broadcasters  to  give  free 
time  to  attacked  candidates.  Even  if  the 
limit  on  broadcasters  slips  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  however,  there  is  no  way  Congress 
can  stop  groups  from  spending  unlimited 
amounts  on  telephoning,  mailing  or  other 
activities.  If  this  happens,  tmd  PACs  end  up 
going  around  the  campaigns,  the  bill  para- 
doxically may  end  up  making  elections  more 
dependent  on  the  strategies  of  large  and 
well-organized  PACs  instead  of  less. 

Let  us  go  along  with  the  sponsors,  though, 
and  assume  the  bill  would  cut  the  role  of 
PCAs.  How  would  the  lost  money  be  re- 
placed? The  Boren  bill  would  work  most 
heavily  against  PAC  money  that  comes  to  a 
campaign  late.  But  late  money— crucial  in  a 
close  race— cannot  possibly  be  raised  in 
smaU  contributions. 

Without  late  money,  underdogs  cannot 
buy  advertising  for  the  final  push  against  a 
front-runner.  The  underdog  caimot  hoard 
money,  l>ecause  the  underdog  has  to  work 
hard  to  reach  the  point  where  late  spending 
might  even  make  a  difference.  But  this  bill 
would  dry  up  the  one  source  of  money  the 
law  still  allows  for  large,  last-minute  gifts. 
About  the  only  people  who  could  raise  large 
amounts  late,  therefore,  would  be  rich  can- 
didates who  are  willing  to  open  their  per- 
sonal checkbooks. 

To  top  it  off.  the  candidates  catching  up 
during  a  campaign's  final  days  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  challengers  than  incum- 


bents. The  bill  as  it  stands,  therefore,  unin- 
tentionally turns  out  to  be  a  Rich  People's, 
Independent  Spender's  and  Incumbents' 
Protection  Act. 

There  is  a  way  out  of  this  box.  If  the  main 
problem  is  that  a  PAC  limit  would  dry  up 
needed  funds,  the  solution  is  to  find  replace- 
ment money.  Ordinary  public  financing 
would  not  do  the  job  because  matching 
funds  could  not  supply  late  money,  and  be- 
cause most  public  financing  bills  include 
spending  limits  that  favor  incumbents.  But 
two  other  approaches  will  work,  if  they  are 
joined. 

The  first  is  to  loosen  up  the  limits  on  po- 
litical parties.  It  would  clearly  be  healthier 
if  candidates  relied  more  on  parties  than  on 
PACS  for  late  money.  Unfortunately,  the 
Republicans  have  a  financial  advantage  over 
Democrats  now,  and  Boren  has  said  he 
would  kill  his  own  bill  if  a  party  amendment 
were  added  to  it.  I  assume  he  reasons  it 
would  be  better  to  help  rich  candidates  and 
incumbents  than  give  the  other  party  a 
fund-raising  edge. 

Instead  of  threatening  to  pull  the  bill,  it 
would  be  more  sensible  for  Boren  to  see  the 
Republicans  and  raise  them  one.  Boren 
should  think  about  accepting  a  party 
amendment  if  the  GOP  will  adopt  one  pro- 
moted by  the  House  Democratic  Study 
Group:  a  100  percent  tax  credit  for  individ- 
uals who  give  small  contributions  to  candi- 
dates from  their  own  state. 

The  Democratic  Study  Group  bill  would 
change  the  mix  of  contributions  more  than 
any  other  single  approach  I  can  imagine. 
Unfortunately,  the  odds  against  ever  pass- 
ing a  100  percent  tax  credit  will  go  up  unless 
Congress  moves  quicldy.  The  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  removed  the  existing 
50  percent  credit  in  its  version  of  tax 
reform.  Today's  broad  50  percent  credit  does 
little  to  stimulate  giving  and  does  not  de- 
serve to  be  law.  A  targeted  100  percent 
credit  is  a  revenue-neutral  replacement  for 
the  existing  law. 

So  the  Boren  bill  can  be  looked  at  two 
ways:  by  itself,  or  as  part  of  a  package.  By 
itself,  the  bill  would  limit  PAC  receipte,  de- 
crease the  supply  of  late  campaign  money 
and  stimulate  independent  expenditures— a 
clear  formula  for  trouble.  A  package  could 
limit  PAC  receipts,  stimulate  small  givers 
and  make  candidates  depend  more  on  their 
parties.  That  would  be  a  bill  worth  support- 
ing. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  I  have  submitted 
for  printing  addresses  three  other 
issues.  First,  it  requires  disclosure  of 
all  so-called  soft  money  to  the  national 
party  committees.  Currently  parties 
may  receive  unreported  contributions 
to  fund  activities  not  directly  benefit- 
ing candidates  for  Federal  office.  This 
soft  money  is  not  subject  to  the  Feder- 
al election  contribution  law  nor  needs 
to  be  reported.  The  contribution  of 
these  funds  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
hibited by  Federal  election  laws.  This 
important  campaign  reform  issues  is 
not  addressed  in  the  Boren  amend- 
ment. 

A  July  21  issue  of  U.S.  News  «fe 
World  Report  includes  an  article  on 
soft  money.  That  article  states  that  in 
the  last  5  years  upward  of  $55  million 
in  corporation  and  imion  money  has 
flowed  into  Federal  campaigns  despite 
laws  barring  those  groups  from  con- 


tributing to  the  Federal  races.  Soft 
money  is  used  for  so-called  party 
building.  Soft  money  may  also  be  used 
for  building  buildings  or  for  other 
things  that  are  not  asscKiated  directly 
to  the  candidates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  July  21, 
1986] 

"Soft  Money"  Hits  Hard  in  1986  Races 

(By  Steven  Emerson  with  Jonathan 

Rosenbloom) 

The  approach  of  another  election  is  spark- 
ing fresh  demands  for  a  crackdown  on  mas- 
sive funding  of  federal  candidates  by  corpo- 
rations and  unions. 

Laws  dating  back  to  1907  have  barred 
business  and  labor  from  contributing  to  fed- 
eral races— prohibitions  that  were  tough- 
ened by  Watergate-era  reform  measures 
that  Imposed  strict  limits  on  campaign  con- 
tributions as  well  as  public  disclosure  of  all 
donations. 

Yet  in  the  past  five  years,  upward  of  $55 
million  in  corporate  and  union  money  has 
flowed  into  federal  campaigns.  How?  Na- 
tional political  parties  are  relying  on  a 
lawyerly  distinction  l^etween  federal  and 
nonfederal  campaign  activity  to  defend  the 
collection  of  large  and  often  undisclosed 
contributions  from  corporations,  unions, 
and  wealthy  Individuals. 

These  fimds,  called  "soft  money"  in  politi- 
cal circles,  are  given  to  state  and  local  par- 
ties ostensibly  for  nonfederal  use  such  as 
voter-registration  drives.  But  much  of  this 
spending,  only  loosely  regulated  by  the 
states,  is  also  designed  to  help  elect  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Congress. 

"The  post- Watergate  campaign-reform 
legislation  has  totally  unraveled,"  declares 
Ed  Zuckerman,  editor  of  the  PACs  and  Lob- 
bies newsletter. 

For  this  year's  elections,  the  Republican 
National  Committee  plans  to  pump  at  least 
$10  million,  including  some  $2  million  in 
soft  money,  into  GOP  coffers  in  15  to  17 
states  with  close  Senate  races.  Is  this  money 
going  to  help  these  Republicsin  senatorial 
candidates?  "Absolutely,"  says  Mark 
Braden,  general  coiuisel  of  the  RNC,  "but 
it's  not  going  to  count  against  our  overall 
spending  limit  t>ecause  the  money  is  for  ge- 
neric Republican  Party  building  efforts." 

Both  parties  refuse  to  release  figures  from 
six  key  soft-money  accounts— their  building 
funds.  Although  earmarked  for  headquar- 
ters expenses,  these  funds  htuidle  millions 
of  dollars  free  of  auditing  by  any  govern- 
ment agency. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  obtained 
copies  of  the  contributor  lists  for  two  of 
these  building  funds.  Donors  were  not 
always  aware  of  the  allocation,  and  some 
gave  to  both  parties. 

Among  those  recorded  as  contributors  to 
the  Republican  National  Committee's  build- 
ing fund  in  1985  and  1986:  Philip  Morris 
($10,000),  Betlilehem  Steel  ($40,000),  Sun 
Company  ($20,000),  American  Express 
($10,000),  Burlington  Industries  ($10,000), 
Touche  Ross  ($20,000),  American  Financial 
Corporation  ($55,000),  Bell  Atlantic 
($10,000),  Texaco  ($10,000).  Drexel  Bum- 
ham  Lambert  ($24,120). 

Among  donors  identified  as  recent  con- 
tributors to  the  Democratic  Congressional 


Campaign  Committee's  building  fund  are 
the  Tobacco  Institute  ($20,000),  Atlantic 
Richfield  Company  ($20,000),  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Allied 
Trades  ($50,000),  Phillips  Petroleum  Com- 
pany ($15,000),  Communications  Workers  of 
America  ($10,000),  National  Community 
Action  Program  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers ($10,000),  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
($15,000),  Continental  Airlines  ($10,000),  the 
Machinist  Union's  Non-Partisan  Political 
League  ($5,000),  ToyoU  ($20,000). 

Candidates  have  been  equally  creative  in 
finding  avenues  for  collecting  and  spending 
money  outside  the  provisions  of  federal  law. 
Undeclared  presidential  candidates  have  set 
up  tax-exempt  foundations  to  promote  their 
views,  subsidize  their  travels  and  even  mobi- 
lize delegates  for  the  1988  conventions.  Not 
subject  to  restrictive  limits,  donations  to 
such  supposedly  nonpolitical  foundations 
are  considered  to  be  deductible  for  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Officeholders  who  have  created  tax- 
exempt  foundations  Include:  Democratic 
Senator  Bill  Bradley  of  New  Jersey,  Demo- 
cratic Governor  Bruce  Babbitt  of  Arizona, 
Republican  Representative  Jack  Kemp  of 
New  York,  Democratic  Senator  Gary  Hart 
of  Colorado  and  GOP  Senators  Bob  Pack- 
wood  of  Oregon  and  Jesse  Helms  of  North 
Carolina.  The  Freedom  Council,  a  "nonpar- 
tisan" foundation  set  up  by  TV  evangelist 
Pat  Robertson,  spent  over  $350,000  in 
Michigan  alone  on  recruiting  precinct  candi- 
dates for  CtOP  convention  delegates. 

"These  new  quasi-political,  tax  deductible 
foundations  are  outrageous."  says  Herbert 
Alexander,  a  political-funding  expert  and 
head  of  the  Citizens'  Research  Foundation. 
An  official  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
concedes  that  the  agency  rarely  investigates 
the  applications  of  tax-exempt  foundations. 

Presidential  aspirants  also  have  found  it 
advantageous  to  sponsor  political-action 
committees,  purportedly  created  to  raise 
campaign  funds  for  other  candidates. 
Records  of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
show  that  up  to  65  percent  of  the  money 
collected  by  Vice  President  George  Bush 
and  89  percent  of  the  fimds  raised  by  Repre- 
sentative Kemp  have  been  used  to  pay  fund- 
raising  expenses,  staff  salaries  and  the  cost 
of  ferrying  the  candidates  aroimd  the  coun- 
try for  political  appearances. 

Says  Ellen  Miller  of  the  Center  for  Re- 
sponsive Politics,  a  nonprofit  election- 
reform  group:  "If  the  corporations  and  fat 
cats  aren't  buying  special  influence  with 
their  soft-money  contributions,  why  are 
both  parties  denying  the  pubic  the  right  to 
know  who  foots  the  bill  in  the  elections?" 

Martin  Franks  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  doubts 
that  such  contributions  gain  the  giver  any 
additional  sway.  "If  you  can  afford  to  write 
out  a  check  for  $50,000,"  he  argues,  ""then 
you  already  have  influence." 

In  late  June,  the  self-described  citizens' 
lobby  Common  Cause  filed  a  lawsuit  against 
the  Federal  Election  Commission  for  not 
curbing  the  use  of  soft  money  in  federal 
elections. 

Responded  commission  chief  Joan  Aikens: 
"The  commission  has  found  little  evidence 
of  abuse.  The  states  have  to  spend  money 
on  voter  registration,  even  though  it  may 
affect  the  outcome  of  federal  races.  Yet  if 
the  Congress  wants  to  change  the  law.  we 
will  regulate  soft  money." 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  am  not  charg- 
ing that  there  are  illegalities,  but  I  am 
saying   that   these   fimds   should   be 
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fully   diadosed   and   my   amendment 
would  do  Just  that. 

The  second  i>art  of  my  amendment 
would  prohibit  political  action  com- 
mittee contributions  to  political  par- 
ties. Presuiming  the  success  of  the 
Boren  amendment  which  would  limit 
PAC  contributions  to  candidates,  one 
result  would  be  that  PAC's  would  give 
to  political  parties,  which,  in  turn, 
could  give  to  the  candidates.  So  if  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  that  Sena- 
tor BoHEN  has  offered  is  to  limit  the 
role  of  PAC's,  he  is  frustrating  his  own 
amendment  unless  we  are  able  to  pass 
my  amendment  that  would  limit  politi- 
cal parties  receiving  large  PAC  contri- 
butions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to 
have  that  result. 

The  third  part  of  my  amendment 
strikes  a  section  of  the  Boren  amend- 
ment which  would  require  broadcast- 
ers to  provide  free  response  time  to  op- 
ponents. That  provision  is  of  question- 
ble  constitutional  merit.  I  believe  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  will 
want  to  come  down  and  talk  about  it. 
though  he  may  not  be  here  today.  He 
will  present  his  remarks  tomorrow.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  also  agreed  that  it  can  be  dropped 
from  his  package. 

Those  are  the  three  things  that  the 
amendment  wiU  do. 

Also,  Madam  President,  I  will  offer 
other  amendments  tomorrow  for 
printing.  Under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  we  can  only  vote  on 
two  amendments,  the  amendment  I 
have  Just  offered  for  printing  which  I 
will  offer  tomorrow,  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  other  thing  that  I  hope  will 
come  from  this  debate  is  that  a  com- 
mission be  appointed  and  that  the 
commission  look  in  a  nonpartisan  way 
over  the  whole  business  of  campaign 
expenditures.  Very  frankly,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  Senators  to  vote  on  their 
own  pay,  and  it  is  also  equally  as  diffi- 
cult to  vote  on  this  floor  in  a  manner 
that  would  constructively  limit  or  con- 
trol or  in  some  way  improve  the  fi- 
nancing of  campaigns. 

It  would  also  be  my  hope  that  politi- 
cal parties  could  be  strengthened  by 
yet  another  amendment  which  would 
increase  their  role. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Marfum 
President,  at  this  point  to  include  in 
the  RccoRD  statements  of  a  niunber  of 
political  scientists  with  regard  to  ex- 
panding the  role  of  the  political  par- 
ties in  the  process. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RaooRS.  as  follows: 


Thb  Putdke  or  Americam  Political 

Parties:  The  Challenge  op  Governance 

(Edited  by  Joel  L.  Fleishman) 

THE  changing  STYLES  OP  AMERICAM  PARTY 
POLITICS 

(By  Gary  R.  Orren) 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  federalization 
of  campaign  finances  has  hampered  politi- 
cal parties. 

WhUe  the  finance  laws  have  hamstrung 
political  parties,  they  have  also  encouraged 
the  rise  of  other  sources  of  funding  and 
thus  brought  new  competitors  to  the  arena 
of  election  campaigns.  The  law  has  helped 
to  foster  the  growth  of  PACs,  which  are  the 
fastest  growing  source  of  money  in  congres- 
sional and  senatorial  campaigns.  These  com- 
mittees directly  compete  with  political  par- 
ties for  influence  over  public  officials.  Inde- 
pendent expenditure  committees  are  an- 
other increasingly  important  source  of  com- 
petition for  the  parties.  Unlike  the  parties, 
the  amount  they  may  spend  is  unrestricted. 

State  Parties  in  an  Era  op  Political 

Change 

(By  Robert  J.  Huckshom  and  John  F. 

Bibby) 

Because  of  the  restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  state  and  local  party  organi- 
zations can  contribute  to  federal  candidates 
under  this  legislation  (the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  as  amended),  the 
state  parties  have  been  rather  effectively 
excluded  from  a  major  role  in  financing  the 
campaigns  of  federal  candidates.  At  the 
same  time,  the  FECA  encourages  the  cre- 
ation of  political  action  committees 
(PACs)— a  major  competitor  of  the  parties 
for  political  influence. 

Financing  Congressional  Campaigns— In 
congressional  and  senatorial  elections,  the 
role  of  state  and  local  parties  has  also  been 
limited  by  the  FECA.  The  act  imposes  ex- 
penditure and  contribution  limits  on  the 
support  that  can  be  provided  by  parties  to 
candidates.  As  a  result,  congressional  and 
senatorial  candidates  must  rely  heavily  on 
nonparty  sources  for  funds.  Therefore,  rep- 
resentatives and  senators,  once  in  office, 
feel  little  sense  of  obligation  to  their  state 
and  local  parties,  and  the  parties  lack  signif- 
icant Influence  on  the  behavior  of  legisla- 
tors in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Political  Money  and  Party  Strength 
(By  F.  Christopher  Arterton) 
Party  scholars  who  believe  that  the  fi- 
nance laws  are  detrimental  to  political  par- 
ties raise  some  strong  arguments  to  support 
their  position.  Where  the  law  provides 
public  funding  in  the  presidential  race,  the 
money  goes  directly  to  the  candidates 
rather  than  through  the  party  committees. 
The  act  also  limits  parties  in  what  they  can 
spend  on  behalf  of  their  candidates,  while 
wealthy  Individuals  and  political  action 
committees  are  able  to  spend  unlimited 
amounts  on  independent  expenditures. 
WhUe  the  act  does  not  directly  encourage 
the  growth  of  political  action  committees,  it 
has  provided  the  environment  In  which  con- 
tributions by  PACs  are  increasingly  impor- 
tant in  the  receipts  of  congressional  and 
senatorial  candidates.  Finally,  the  law  re- 
stricts campaign  budgets,  either  through 
the  limitations  on  spending  by  presidential 
candidates  or  through  sharply  circum- 
scribed contribution  limits  for  all  federal 
candidates.  Since  there  is  some  evidence  to 
support  the  contention  of  campaign  manag- 
ers that  meager  resources  force  them  to  rely 


more  heavily  upon  the  mass  media,  the  act 
may  have  indirectly  undercut  the  volunteer, 
person-to-person  activities  that  have  tradi- 
tionally been  the  strength  of  party  commit- 
tees. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act:  Aim 
A  Decade  op  Political  Reporm 

(By  Herbert  E.  Alexander  and  Brian  A 
Haggerty) 

Report  of  a  Conference  Sponsored  by  Citi- 
zens' Research  Foundation,  April  2-3,  1981: 

The  well-publicized  decline  of  major-party 
influence  was  blamed  by  conference  partici- 
pants on  a  variety  of  factors,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, within  and  outside  the  federal  election 
campaign  laws.  Thomas  McCoy  attributed  a 
measure  of  responsibility  for  party  decline 
to  the  FECA  itself.  "All  the  proponenU  of 
this  act  sit  around  talking  about  supporting 
and  finding  ways  of  strengthening  the  par- 
ties," he  said.  "This  act  does  exactly  the  op- 
posite. It's  anti-political  and  anti-good 
sense."  Ruth  Hinerfeld,  speaking  for  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  likewise  blamed 
the  FECA  for  diminishing  the  role  of  the 
parties,  though  for  her  organization  that 
consequence  was  unforeseen.  "We  never  ex- 
pected an  insistence  on  limitations  for  con- 
tributions from  all  sources  could  inhibit 
grassroots  political  participation  or  the  roles 
of  the  political  parties  in  the  American  body 
politic,"  she  said. 

The  Case  por  PAC's:  A  Pubuc  AppAOii 
CoiTHCiL  Monograph 

(By  Herbert  E.  Alexander,  Director, 
Citizens'  Research  Foundation) 
Advocates  of  such  party-strengthening 
measures  maintain  that  parties  with  more 
funds  to  help  candidates— through  direct 
contributions  as  well  as  the  provision  of 
services  and  the  latest  in  campaign  technol- 
ogies—might well  earn  the  respect,  and  even 
the  loyalty,  of  party  candidates.  In  fact, 
many  candidates  would  prefer  to  accept 
campaign  funds  from  their  political  parties 
rather  than  from  PACs.  Stronger  parties, 
party  advocates  hold,  would  strengthen  the 
political  system  by  encouraging  elected  rep- 
resentatives not  only  to  serve  their  constitu- 
encies, but  also  to  serve  the  public  interest 
as  formulated  by  their  parties  in  terms  of 
reasonably  coherent  programs.  Strengthen- 
ing the  parties  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out further  restricting  the  activities  of  polit- 
ical action  committees.  In  addition,  to  the 
degree  that  effective  parties  counteract  the 
fragmentation  many  observers  note  in 
American  politics,  they  will  diminish  the 
misguided  tendency  to  blame  PACs  for  ttiat 
phenomenon. 

Appucation  and  Administration  op  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  op  1971, 
as  Amended 

(Remarks  of  Anthony  S.  Harrington.  Gener- 
al Counsel.  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee) 

Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  United  States  Senate, 
November  20.  1981: 

The  Chairman.  Wtiat  about  Chainnan 
Richards'  suggestion  that  legal  and  account- 
ing and  administrative  expenses  should  be 
exempted  from  the  computation  of  contri- 
butions or  expenditures? 

Hi.  Harrington.  I  would  say  that  I  am 
pretty  much  100  percent  sympathetic  with 
his  views  there,  having  seen  it  from  the  side 
of  the  lawyer,  as  well  as  the  side  of  the  po- 
litical committees  and  candidates.  It  does 


aeem  to  me  that  we  iiave  imposed— with 
good  reason,  perhaps,  but  we  have  im- 
posed—a  substantial  burden  on  candidates 
and  campaigns.  There  are  presently  some 
exemptions  in  the  law  from  the  definition 
of  contribution,  the  limits  and  the  reporting 
requirements,  but  there  remains  some  regu- 
lation. And  I  would  say  that  it  is  certainly 
worth  further  consideration  to  remove  the 
differences  which  I  believe  exist  between 
the  national  political  party  exemption  and 
other  political  committee  exemptions, 
whereby  the  exemption  applies  for  the  na- 
tional party  across  the  board  with  respect  to 
legal  services  and  for  other  political  commit- 
tees only  for  services  relating  to  campaign 
finance  laws.  I  also  do  not  believe  it  is  an 
area  that  requires  reporting;  even  if  we  are 
exempting  them  from  the  contribution 
limits,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  requires  re- 
porting as  well.  So  I  would  agree. 

Financing  Presidential  Campaigns:  An  ex- 
amination OP  THE  Ongoing  Eppects  op  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Laws  Upon 
THE  Conduct  op  Presidential  Campaigns 
(A  Research  Report  by  the  Campaign  Fi- 
nance Study  Group  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  January  1982,  Institute  of 
Politics,  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Gov- 
ernment, Harvard  University) 
Finally,  we  turn  to  the  goal  of  strengthen- 
ing political  parties.  Our  politics  now  are 
dominated  by  candidate  organizations  and 
Interest  groups,  many  of  whom  have  no  in- 
terest in  or  concern  for  parties.  This  report 
is  not  the  proper  forum  in  which  to  air  fully 
the  debate  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  political  parties.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  believe  the  finance  Act  should  not 
disadvantage  parties  as  Institutional  actors 
In  the  political  system,  and  that  channeling 
money  into  electoral  politics  through  politi- 
cal parties  is  preferable  to  the  current  trend 
toward  greater  outside  spending. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  One  reason  that 
the  role  of  political  parties  should  be 
expanded  is  that  their  agenda  is  very 
broad.  If  there  is  an  objection  to  a  le- 
gitimate PAC.  it  is  that  their  agenda 
sometimes  is  limited.  Of  the  4,000 
PAC's,  and  I  have  not  made  a  study  to 
see  how  many  have  a  broad  or  how 
many  a  limited  agenda,  but  I  would 
Imagine  that  most  of  the  4,000  have 
very  broad  agendas.  So  tomorrow, 
when  we  continue  this  debate,  I  will 
offer  this  amendment,  and  will  also 
send  to  the  desk  for  printing  other 
amendments.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  both  sides? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  4  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  9 

minutes.      

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that 
there  Is  a  uiuuiimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  at  1  o'clock  debate  begins 

on  the  Contra  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
has  been  extended  to  1:10. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  would  be  per- 
fectly willing.  Madam  President,  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Others  on  our  side  who  wish  to  speak 
are  not  here  yet  on  Monday  morning. 


Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  like  to  use  my 
4  minutes  in  concluding  remarks.  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Madam  President,  the  comments  we 
heard  this  morning  are  encouraging  to 
me  because  when  we  began  this  debate 
on  campaign  reform  many,  many 
months  ago  we  were  facing  an  uphill 
fight.  I  am  encouraged  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  today  speak 
of  his  amendment  more  or  less  as  an 
amendment  to  mine,  presuming  its 
passage. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  let  us 
be  very,  very  careful  about  where  we 
are  going.  There  is  an  old  saying  in  the 
legislative  process  that  a  good  way  to 
kill  a  bill  is  to  love  it  to  death,  to 
throw  up  a  smokescreen  and  say  it  is  a 
good  start,  but  let  us  do  all  these  other 
things  in  addition. 

Madam  President.  I  am  not  against 
any  improvements  that  might  be  pos- 
sible in  the  legislation  which  I  and 
others  have  proposed.  I  said  from  the 
very  beginning  that  it  is  only  a  step,  it 
Is  a  first  step,  an  important  first  step, 
in  the  process  of  reforming  the  way  we 
finance  campaigns  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
not  the  total  solution.  But  let  us  re- 
member, we  do  not  get  to  those  so- 
called  additional  protections  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota unless  we  have  first  passed  the 
basic  proposal  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  see  if  we  can  move  this  country 
away  from  the  tidal  wave  of  spending 
that  is  going  on,  to  begin  moving  us 
away  from  special-interest  financing 
that  is  replacing  the  grassroots  as  a 
source  of  campaign  money  in  this 
country. 

So  I  would  say,  Madam  President, 
there  are  many  other  amendments 
that  could  be  offered  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  Some  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  have  ideas  of 
their  own  how  we  can  improve  and 
refine  the  present  proposal.  Some  of 
these  ideas  I  may  be  willing  to  accept 
and  support  myself.  I  want  to  see  us 
do  everjrthlng  we  can  to  effectively 
reform  this  process. 

But  I  would  simply  say.  Madam 
President,  let  us  not  wait  to  take  this 
first  step.  That  must  come  first.  Then 
we  can  work  on  refining  and  improv- 
ing the  proposal  before  us. 

General  MacArthur  once  said  that 
as  he  looked  at  the  history  of  warfare, 
that  the  history  of  defeat  time  and 
time  again  was  the  history  of  those 
who  waited  too  long,  those  who  waited 
too  long  to  prepare  for  the  attack, 
those  who  waited  too  long  to  see  the 
impending  danger. 

I  would  say,  Madam  President,  let  us 
not  wait  too  long,  let  us  take  this  first 
step.  No  one  can  say  that  it  is  good  for 
the  country,  that  it  is  good  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  that  campaign 
spending  has  gone  up  500  percent  in 
the  last  8  years.  The  average  cost  of  a 


successful  n.S.  Senate  race  has  gone 
from  $600,000  to  $2.9  million. 

Let  us  not  wait,  BCr.  President,  to  do 
something  about  It.  No  one  can  aaj 
that  it  is  good  that  one-third  of  all  the 
people  elected  to  Congress  last  year  re- 
ceived over  half  of  all  their  campaign 
contributions— not  from  the  people  at 
the  grassroots,  but  from  special  Inter- 
ests domiciled  here.  In  Washlngtoa, 
D.C.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take  the  first 
step  to  do  something  about  it,  to  bring 
power  back  to  the  grassroots. 

No  one  can  tell  us  that  a  system  is 
fair  and  open  to  new  ideas  and  the  cre- 
ative talents  of  new  people  when  mas- 
sive amounts,  80  percent  of  the  $104 
million  given  by  PAC's  in  this  last 
election,  went  to  incumbents  with 
chaUengers  being  frozen  out.  I  find  it 
difficult,  Mr.  President,  to  understand 
how  anyone  can  say  to  us  that  it  is 
good  for  the  country  as  we  try  to  form 
a  national  consensus  on  problems  like 
trade  and  budget  deficits  when  cam- 
paigns are  being  financed  more  and 
more  by  special  interests  whose  focus 
is  not  on  our  total  interest  but  only  on 
the  votes  that  apply  to  that  one  inter- 
est. Let  us  not  wait  to  take  the  first 
step.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran  ).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  expired.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

This  Senator  on  this  side  of  the  ar- 
gument is  not  trying  to  put  up  any 
smokescreens,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  suggests.  We  are  not  trying 
to  delay  the  resolution  on  campaign  fi- 
nance reform.  We  are  simply  trying  to 
do  it  in  an  intelligent,  organized 
manner. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said  we 
have  to  stop  this  tidal  wave  of  spend- 
ing. Well,  he  does  not  do  it  in  his  bill. 
In  my  family,  I  have  four  sons.  Under 
his  bill,  we  will  be  able  to  expand  our 
political  contributions.  We  presimip- 
tively  have  similar  interests  and  I. 
with  my  four  sons  and  my  wife,  under 
his  bill,  will  be  able  to  expand  our  po- 
litical contributions  so  we  can  given 
$18,000  to  a  particular  candidate  in 
the  course  of  a  primary  and  general 
election.  On  the  other  hand,  a  PAC 
that  may  represent  thousands  of 
people  will  only  be  able  to  give  $6,000. 
Somehow,  this  is  supposed  to  be  cam- 
paign reform. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  No;  the  Senator 
will  not  yield. 

Somehow,  let  me  repeat,  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  campaign  reform.  Some- 
how, by  increasing  the  amount  that  in- 
dividuals can  give  by  50  percent  and 
decreasing  the  amount  PAC's  can  give 
by  40  percent,  we  are  going  to  stop  the 
tidal  wave  of  spending.  I  submit.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  not  going  to  stop  the 
tidal    wave    of    spending,    that    the 
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amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa simply  is  not  going  to  achieve 
that;  that  there  are  too  many  loop- 
holes to  it;  that  it  is  going  to  direct  the 
money  of  the  PAC's  into  different 
types  of  expenditures,  individual  or  in- 
dependent expenditures,  which  are  far 
more  difficult  to  control  and  which 
are  far  more  insidious  than  the 
present  role  of  PAC's. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  says 
that  one-third  of  those  running  for  re- 
election get  more  than  half  of  their 
contributions  from  PAC's.  As  a  matter 
of  interest,  Mr.  President,  most  of  that 
group  of  one-third  are  Democrats.  So 
perhaps  it  should  be  the  role  of  this 
Senator  and  others  on  our  side  to  say, 
yes,  we  should  allow  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  go 
forward.  It  will  be  strict  and  penalize 
Democrats  more  than  Republicans. 
And  interestingly,  in  the  past,  histori- 
cally. PAC's  have  given  more  to  Demo- 
crats than  they  have  to  Republicans. 

But  we  t)€lieve  that  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  should  be  a  full,  com- 
plete, and  broad  type  of  reform  that 
simply  will  not  lead  to  further  prob- 
lems. We  believe  that  an  independent 
commission  should  be  formulated, 
that  will  indeed  put  together  a  non- 
partisan approach,  a  broad  approach, 
to  campaign  reform. 

We  believe  that  4.5  million  people 
who  give  to  PAC's— twice  as  many 
people,  Mr.  President,  as  gave  to  the 
Senate  campaigns  in  1984;  let  me 
repeat,  twice  as  many  people  gave  to 
PAC's  as  gave  to  Senate  campaigns  in 
1984— those  people  deserve  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  political  process 
and  they  should  not  be  summarily  dis- 
enfranchised. 

We  believe  that  PAC's,  too,  have  a 
much  broader  type  of  agenda,  by  and 
large,  than  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma would  ask  us  to  believe.  Some 
PAC's,  indeed,  have  a  very  narrow 
agenda.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  opening 
speech,  PAC's,  including  the  labor 
PAC's,  always  amaze  me  at  how  broad 
their  agenda  is.  Most  PAC's  on  the 
business  side  have  a  very  broad  agenda 
as  well. 

So  we  are  sending  up  no  smoke- 
screens. We  do  not  wish  to  delay,  and 
we  hope  that  a  broad  campaign  fi- 
nance reform  that  will  help  not  only 
the  incumbent  but  the  challenger  can 
be  achieved.  That  is  our  purpose  in 
speaking  on  the  floor  this  morning. 
"That  is  our  purpose  in  participating  in 
the  debate.  It  probably  would  be  po- 
litically much  more  acceptable,  or 
much  easier,  to  just  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  yes,  we  are  with  you. 
It  would  receive  the  plaudits  of  many, 
I  am  sure.  But  we  feel  that  if  cam- 
paign finance  reform  is  to  take  place, 
it  should  be  done  broadly,  it  should  be 
done  to  the  benefit  of  incumbent  and 
challenger  alike.  It  should  be  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  4.5  million  people 
who  participate  in  the  PAC  process. 


who  were  brought  into  the  political 
process  by  the  formation  of  PAC's. 
which  were  formed  as  a  result  of  cam- 
paign reform  of  about  10  years  ago. 

We  feel  that  there  is  much  to  be 
done  and  that  the  Boren  amendment 
addresses  only  a  very  narrow  scope. 
And  we  feel  that  the  Boren  amend- 
ment is  so  riddled  with  loopholes  and 
riddled  with  exceptions  that  it  will  do 
more  damage  than  good. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  state  H.R.  5052. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  5052)  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  part  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TnUE  I— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTTION 

That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1987,  for  military  construc- 
tion functions  administered  by  the  IDepart- 
ment  of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes, 
namely: 

Military  Constrdction,  Army 
For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  installations,  facili- 
ties, and  real  property  for  the  Army  as  cur- 
rently authorized  by  law,  and  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  facilities  in  support  of 
the  functions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
C$1,200,070.0001  $1,262,570,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1991:  Provid- 
ed, That  of  this  amount,  not  to  exceed 
[$131,640,000]  $128,440,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  study,  planning,  design,  architect 
and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by  law, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  additional  obligations  are  necessary  for 
such  purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress of  his  determination  and  the  reasons 
therefor.  [In  addition,  for  construction  at 
Port  Drum,  New  York,  there  is  appropriated 
in  advance  to  be  available  for  obligation  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $221,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1992,  and  to 
be  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year 
1989.  $214,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
September  30.  1993.] 

Military  CoNSTRDCTioit.  Navy 
For  acquisition,  construction.  Installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  naval  installations,  facilities, 
and  real  property  for  the  Navy  as  currently 
authorized  by  law,  including  personnel  in 
the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
and  other  personal  services  necessary  for 


the  purposes  of  this  appropriation, 
[$1,224,290,000]  $1,282,995,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1991:  Provid- 
ed, That  of  this  amount,  not  to  exceed 
$143,770,000  shall  be  available  for  study, 
planning,  design,  architect  and  engineer 
services,  as  authorized  by  law,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  addi- 
tional obligations  are  necessary  for  such 
purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
of  his  determination  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

Military  Constructiom,  Air  Force 
For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  installations,  facili- 
ties, and  real  property  for  the  Air  Force  as 
currently  authorized  by  law, 

[$1,220,130,000]  $1,252,710,000.  to  remain 
available  untU  September  30,  1991:  Provid- 
ed, That  of  this  amount,  not  to  exceed 
C$127,260,000]  $117,260,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  study,  planning,  design,  architect 
and  engineer  services,  as  authorized  by  law, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  additional  obligations  are  necessary  for 
such  purposes  and  notifies  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress of  his  determination  and  the  reasons 
therefor:  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
amount  available  for  study,  planning, 
design,  architect  and  engineer  services. 
$324,000  shall  be  available  for  the  design  of 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base  facilities  in  support 
of  the  Aircrew  Survival  Training  School 
consolidatioTL 

MiuTARY  Construction,  Defense  Agencies 
For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  installations,  facilities,  and 
real  property  for  activities  and  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments),  as  currently  author- 
ized by  law.  [$541,563,000]  $505,110,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1991: 
Provided,  That  such  amounts  of  this  appro- 
priation as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  be  transferred  to  such 
appropriations  of  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense available  for  military  construction  as 
he  may  designate,  to  be  merged  with  and  to 
be  available  for  the  same  purposes,  and  for 
the  same  time  period,  as  the  appropriation 
or  fund  to  which  transferred:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  amount  appropriated,  not 
to  exceed  [$78,200,000]  $88,200,000,  shall 
be  available  for  study,  planning,  design,  ar- 
chitect and  engineer  services,  as  authorized 
by  law,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  additional  obligations  are  nec- 
essary for  such  purposes  and  notifies  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  his  determination 
and  the  reasons  therefor  [:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  of  the  amount  available  for 
study,  planning,  design,  architect  and  engi- 
neer services,  $10,000,000,  shall  be  available 
for  site  preparation  construction  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  replacement  hospital  at 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Texas.] 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

iNniASTRUCTURE 

For  the  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infra- 
structure programs  for  the  acquisition  of 
personal  property,  for  the  acquisition  and 
construction  of  military  facilities  and  instal- 
lations (including  international  military 
headquarters)  and  for  related  expenses  for 
the  collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Area  as  authorized  in  military  con- 


struction Acts  and  section  2806  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  [$247,000,000] 
$232,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Milttart  CoRSTRUcnoN,  Army  National 
Guard 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Army  National  Guard,  and  contributions 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military 
construction  authorization  Acts, 

C$115,724,000]  $133,271,000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1991. 

MiuTARY  Construction,  Air  National 
Guard 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Air  National  Guard,  and  contributions 
therefor,  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military 
construction  authorization  Acts, 

[$140,000,000]  $148,925,000.  to  remain 
available  until  September  30, 1991. 

Military  Construction,  Army  Reserve 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Army  Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter  133 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  military 
construction  authorization  Acts, 

C$76,417,000]  $86,700,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  September  30,  1991. 

Military  Construction,  Naval  Reserve 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
reserve  components  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  as  authorized  by  chapter  133  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  and  military  con- 
struction authorization  Acts.  $44,500,000,  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1991. 
Military  Construction,  Air  Force 
Reserve 

For  construction,  acquisition,  expansion, 
rehabilitation,  and  conversion  of  facilities 
for  the  training  and  administration  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve  as  authorized  by  chapter 
133  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  Acts, 
$58,900,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1991. 

Family  Housing,  Army 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the 
Army  for  construction,  including  acquisi- 
tion, replacement,  addition,  expansion,  ex- 
tension and  alteration  and  for  operation  and 
maintenance.  Including  debt  payment,  leas- 
ing, minor  construction,  principal  and  inter- 
est charges,  and  insurance  premiums,  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  as  follows:  for  Construc- 
tion, Ct367,680,000]  $423,830,000;  for  Oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  C$1,198,248,000] 
$1,236,084,000;  tor  debt  payment,  $8,063,000; 
in  all  C*1.573,991,000]  $1,667,977,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  amount  provided  for  con- 
struction shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30, 1991. 

Family  Housing,  Navy  and  Marine  Cori»s 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  construction,  in- 
cluding acquisition,  replacement,  addition, 
expansion,  extension  and  alteration  and  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  including  debt 
payment,  leasing,  minor  construction,  prin- 
cipal and  interest  charges,  and  Insurance 
premiums,  as  authorized  by  law,  as  follows: 
for  Construction,  C$171,392,000] 

$169,912,000;    for    Operation    and    mainte- 


nance, C$532,031,000]  $534,383,000;  for  debt 
payment,  $9,071,000;  In  all  C*'?12,494,000] 
$713,366,000:  Provided.  That  the  amount 
provided  for  construction  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30, 1991. 

Family  Housing,  Air  Force 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  Air 
Force  for  construction,  including  acquisi- 
tion, replacement,  addition,  expansion,  ex- 
tension and  alteration  and  for  operation 
and  maintenance.  Including  debt  payment, 
leasing,  minor  construction,  principal  and 
interest  charges,  and  Insursmce  premiums, 
as  authorized  by  law,  as  follows:  for  Con- 
struction, C$96,840,000]  $101,240,000;  for 
operation  and  maintenance,  C$703,215,000] 
$724,330,000;  for  debt  payment,  $7,365,000; 
In  aU  C$807,420,000]  $832,935,000:  Provided. 
That  the  amount  provided  for  construction 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30, 
1991. 

Family  Housing,  Defense  Agencies 

For  expenses  of  family  housing  for  the  ac- 
tivities and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments) for  construction.  Including  acquisi- 
tion, replacement,  addition,  expansion,  ex- 
tension and  alteration  and  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  leasing,  and  minor  con- 
struction, as  authorized  by  law,  as  follows: 
for  Construction,  C$240,000]  $250,000;  for 
Operation  and  maintenance.  C$16,230,000] 
$17,040,000;  in  all  C$16,470,000]  $17,290,000: 
Provided,  That  the  amount  provided  for 
construction  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1991. 

Homeowners  Assistance  Fund,  Defense 

For  use  in  the  Homeovmers  Assistance 
Fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
1013(d)  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
I  Public  Law  89-754,  as  amended), 
$3,000,000. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  101.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  title  shall  be  expended  for  payments 
under  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract  for 
work,  where  cost  estimates  exceed  $25,000, 
to  be  performed  within  the  United  States, 
except  Alaska,  without  the  specific  approval 
in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  set- 
ting forth  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  102.  Funds  herein  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  construction 
shall  be  available  for  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles. 

Sec.  103.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  construction  may 
be  used  for  advances  to  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  access  roads  as  authorized  by  section 
210  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  when 
projects  authorized  therein  are  certified  as 
Important  to  the  national  defense  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec  104.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  title  may  be  used  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  new  bases  Inside  the  continental 
United  States  for  which  specific  appropria- 
tions have  not  been  made. 

Sec.  105.  No  part  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  title  shall  be  used  for  purchase  of  land 
or  land  easements  in  excess  of  100  per 
centum  of  the  value  as  determined  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  the  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command,  except;  (a)  where 
there  is  a  determination  of  value  by  a  Fed- 
eral court,  or  (b)  purchases  negotiated  by 
the  Attorney  CJeneral  or  his  designee,  or  (c) 
where  the  estimated  value  is  less  than 
$25,000,  or  (d)  as  otherwise  determined  by 


the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Sec.  106.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  title  shall  be  used  to  (1)  acquire  land, 
(2)  provide  for  site  preparation,  or  (3)  Install 
utilities  for  any  family  housing,  except 
housing  for  which  funds  have  been  made 
available  in  annual  military  construction  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

Sec.  107.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  title  for  minor  construction  may  be 
used  to  transfer  or  relocate  any  activity 
from  one  base  or  installation  to  another, 
without  prior  notification  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations. 

Sec.  108.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  title  may  be  used  for  tbe  pro- 
curement of  steel  for  any  construction 
project  or  activity  for  which  American  steel 
producers,  fabricators,  and  manufacturers 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  such  steel  procurement. 

Sec.  109.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  title  for  dredging  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  may  be  used  for  the  performance  of 
the  work  by  foreign  contractors:  Provided, 
That  the  low  responsive  and  responsible  bid 
of  a  United  States  contractor  does  not 
exceed  the  lowest  responsive  and  responsi- 
ble bid  of  a  foreign  contractor  by  greater 
than  20  per  centum. 

Sec.  110.  None  of  the  funds  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  military  con- 
struction or  family  housing  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  pay  real 
property  taxes  In  any  foreign  nation  except 
where  required  by  nation-to-nation  agree- 
ments. 

Sec.  111.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated In  this  title  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
compensation  of  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  to  reimburse  a 
contractor  for  the  employment  of  a  person 
for  work  in  the  continental  United  States  by 
any  such  person  if  such  person  is  an  alien 
who  has  not  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  112.  The  expenditure  of  any  appro- 
priation under  this  title  for  any  consulting 
service  through  procurement  contract,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  3109.  shall  be  limited  to 
those  contracts  where  such  expenditures 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  and  available 
for  public  inspection,  except  where  other- 
wise provided  under  existing  law,  or  under 
existing  Executive  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
existing  law. 

CSec.  113.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  title  may  be  obligated  and  expended 
In  any  way  for  the  express  purpose  of  sale, 
lease,  or  rental  of  any  portion  of  land  cur- 
rently identified  as  Port  DeRussy,  Honolu- 
lu, Hawaii.] 

Sec.  113.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  including  but  not  limited 
to  section  809  of  the  Military  Construction 
Act,  1968.  section  807(d)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Act,  1984,  or  any  provision  of  an 
annual  Appropriation  Act  restricting  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  sale,  lease,  rental,  or  ex- 
cessing  of  any  portion  of  land  currently 
identified  as  Fort  DeRussy,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  pro- 
hibited to  sell  or  convey,  except  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii  or  the  city  and/or  county  of  Hon- 
olulu and  at  the  appraised  fair  market  value 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  all  right  title 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  up  to 
forty-five  acres  of  land  and  improvements 
northwest  of  Kalia  Road  comprising  a  por- 
tion of  Fort  DeRussy,  Hawaii,  to  the  City 
and  County  of  Honolulu  or  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
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are  aeeeptabU  to  the  Secntam.  The  exact 
aereagea  and  legal  detcriptUms  of  the  prop- 
ertv  to  be  aoU  under  thU  tection  ihall  be  de- 
termined by  ntreeyt  tohich  are  tatUfactory 
to  the  Secretary.  The  cott  of  any  tuch  tur- 
veyt  ^\aU  be  borne  by  the  buyer. 

(b>  the  Secretary  it  authorized  to  acquire 
land  and  design  and  conttruct  such  facili- 
tiet  a*  are  neceuary  to  replace  thote  on  the 
land  to  be  told  purtuant  to  rubtection  la). 
The  Secretary  it  alto  authorized  to  relocate 
aetivittea  currently  located  at  Fort  DeRutty 
to  tudt  replacement  facilitiet. 

<c)  the  proceedt  of  the  tale  authorized  to 
be  conducted  purtuant  to  tubtection  (a) 
ahall  be  availal>U  without  fitcal  year  limita- 
tion to  acijuire  land  arid  replace  facilitiet 
authorized  to  be  acguired  or  conttructed 
purtuant  to  tulttection  (bt  and  to  pay  asso- 
ciated r^ocatlon  cott*.  The  remainder  of  the 
proceedt  thaU  be  converted  into  the  Treat- 
ury  taf  mijce0an«oiu  receiptt. 

fdJ  Any  action  under  thit  tection  thall 
iiuitre  adcQuate  parking  for  the  Hale  Koa 
HotA— Armed  Forcet  Recreational  Area.  Au- 
thority provided  by  tubtectiont  (b)  and  lei 
thaSL  extend  to  repUuxment  and  relocation 
offdcUittei  at  Fort  Shafler  to  another  site  to 
accommodate  rtiocation  of  Reterve  facili- 
tiet from  Fort  DeRutty. 

Sec.  114.  None  of  the  funds  In  this  tlUe 
may  be  used  to  initiate  a  new  installation 
overseas  without  prior  notification  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

[Sk.  lis.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  title  for  F-16  beddown  projects  In 
Mlsawa,  Japan,  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed unless  there  has  been  notification  to  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  that  the  ap- 
proved Oovemment  of  Japan  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1987  includes  projects  associated 
with  the  F-16  beddown  as  an  additive  over 
the  level  of  fimding  provided  in  Japanese 
fiscal  year  IMA  for  the  facilities  improve- 
ment program.] 

Sk.  [116]  115.  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated In  this  title  may  be  obligated  for  archi- 
tect and  engineer  contracts  estimated  by  the 
Oovemment  to  exceed  [$500,000] 
$1,000,000  for  projects  to  be  accomplished  In 
Japan  or  in  any  NATO  member  country, 
unless  such  contracts  are  awarded  to  United 
States  firms  or  United  States  firms  in  Joint 
venture  with  host  nation  firms. 

Sxc.  (117]  iie.  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  thi&  title  for  military  construction  in 
the  United  States  territories  and  possessions 
in  the  Pacific  and  on  Kwajalein  Island  may 
be  used  to  award  any  contract  estimated  by 
the  Government  to  exceed  [$1,000,000] 
95,000,000  to  a  foreign  contractor  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
omtract  awards  for  which  the  lowest  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  bid  of  a  United 
States  contractor  exceeds  the  lowest  respon- 
sive and  responsible  bid  of  a  foreign  contrac- 
tor by  greater  than  20  per  centum. 

Sk.  [118]  117.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
to  Inform  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions and  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  plans  and  scope  of  any  proposed  mili- 
tary exercise  involving  United  States  per- 
sonnel 30  days  prior  to  its  occurring.  If 
amounts  expended  for  construction,  either 
temporary  or  permanrat,  are  anticipated  to 
exceed  $100,000. 

(iBAireFai  or  ruHDS) 

8k.  (119]  lit.  Unexpended  balances  in 
the  Military  FunUy  Housing  Btanagement 
Aooount  estabUahed  pursuant  to  section 
2831  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  as  weU 
as  any  artrilUonal  amounts  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  transferred  to  the  Military  Family 
Housing  Management  Account  during  fiscal 


year  1987,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  appro- 
priations for  Family  Housing  provided  in 
this  title,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  based  on  the  sources  from  which 
the  funds  were  derived,  and  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  same  purposes,  and  for  the 
same  time  period,  as  the  appropriation  to 
wtilch  they  have  been  transferred. 

Sk.  [120]  119.  Not  more  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  appropriations  in  this  title 
which  are  limited  for  obligation  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  shall  be  obligated  during 
the  last  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(TBAMSrER  OP  PUHIM) 

Sk.  [121]  120.  Funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  construction  In 
prior  years  are  hereby  made  available  for 
construction  authorized  for  each  such  mili- 
tary department  by  the  authorizations  en- 
acted into  law  during  the  second  session  of 
the  Ninety-ninth  Congress. 

Sk.  [122]  121.  For  transfer  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  and  from  appropriations 
and  fimds  available  during  fiscal  year  1987, 
or  thereafter,  for  military  construction  or 
expeaaes  at  family  housing  for  the  military 
departments  and  Defense  agencies,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  budgeted  level  of  operations 
for  such  appropriations  and  thereby  elimi- 
nate substantial  gains  and  losses  to  such  ap- 
propriations caused  by  fluctuations  in  for- 
eign currency  exchange  rates  that  vary  sub- 
stantially from  those  used  In  preparing 
budget  submissions,  an  appropriation,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  funds  transferred  from  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  merged  with  and  be  available 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  the  same  time 
period,  as  the  appropriation  or  fund  to 
which  transferred,  and  funds  transferred  to 
tills  appropriation  shall  be  merged  with, 
and  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  appro- 
priation until  expended:  Provided  further. 
That  transfers  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time  from  this  appropriation  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  It  may 
be  necessary  to  do  so  to  reflect  downward 
fluctuations  in  the  currency  exchange  rates 
from  those  used  in  preparing  the  budget 
submissions  for  such  appropriations,  but 
transfers  shall  be  made  from  such  appro- 
priations to  this  appropriation  to  reflect 
upward  fluctuations  In  currency  exchange 
rates  to  prevent  substantial  net  gains  in 
such  appropriations:  Provided  further.  That 
authorizations  or  limitations  now  or  hereaf- 
ter contained  within  appropriations  or  other 
provisions  of  law  limiting  the  amounts  ttiat 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  military 
construction  and  family  housing  expenses 
are  hereby  Increased  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  reflect  downward  fluctuations  in  for- 
eign currency  exchange  rates  from  those 
used  In  preparing  the  applicable  budget  sul>- 
mission:  Provided  further.  That  for  the  piu-- 
poses  of  the  appropriation  "Foreign  Curren- 
cy Fluctuations,  Construction,  Defense," 
the  foreign  currency  rates  used  In  preparing 
budget  submissions  shall  be  the  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  as  adjusted  or  modi- 
fied, as  reflected  in  applicable  Committee 
reports  on  the  Acts  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  Provided  further,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  all  trans- 
fers made  to  or  made  from  this  appropria- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  contracts  or 
other  obligations  entered  into  payable  in 
foreign  currencies  may  be  recorded  as  obli- 
gations based  on  the  currency  exchange 
rates  used  in  preparing  budget  submissions 
and  adjustments  to  reflect  fluctuations  in 
such  rates  may  be  recorded  as  disburse- 


ments are  made:  Provided  further.  That  no 
later  than  the  end  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appro- 
priations for  Family  Housing  Operation  and 
Maintenance  have  been  made  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  no  later 
than  the  end  of  the  sixth  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropria- 
tions for  Military  Construction  and  Family 
Housing  Construction  have  been  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  unobli- 
gated balances  of  such  appropriations  may 
be  traiuf erred  Into  the  appropriation  "For- 
eign Currency  Fluctuations,  Construction, 
Defense":  Provided  further.  That,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any  sav- 
ings generated  in  the  military  construction 
and  family  housing  programs  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  appropriation. 

[Sk.  123.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shaU 
enter  into  negotiations  with  shipyards  locat- 
ed on  Sampson  Street,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, and  on  Fort  George  Island.  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  to  determine  what  liability  (if 
any)  the  United  States  has  for  damages  suf- 
fered by  such  a  shipyard  resulting  from  fa- 
cility improvements  made  by  such  shipyard 
during  1982  In  good  faith  reliance  on  repre- 
sentations and  assurances  provided  to  offi- 
cials of  such  shipyard  by  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  In  1981  and 
1982  with  respect  to  future  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  at  such  shipyard.] 

Sk.  [124)  i  22.  For  Military  Construction 
for  the  strategic  homeporting  initiative,  no 
more  than  $799,000,000  shall  be  appropri- 
ated or  obligated  through  fiscal  year  1091. 

[Sk.  125.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  title  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  in  connection  with 
a  replacement  hospital  at  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center,  Texas,  if  such  replacement 
hospital  is  designed  to  contain  less  than  450 
beds.] 

Stc.  123.  Of  the  total  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  fiscal  year  1987  by  thit 
Act  that  would  otherwite  be  available  for 
consulting  services,  management  and  pro- 
fettional  tervicet,  and  special  studies  and 
analyses,  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  in- 
tended for  such  purposes  in  the  President's 
tmdget  for  1987,  as  amended,  for  any  agency, 
department  or  entity  subject  to  apportion- 
ment by  the  Executive  shall  be  placed  in  re- 
serve and  not  made  available  for  obligation 
or  expenditure:  Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  agency,  department 
or  entity  whose  budget  request  for  1987  for 
the  purposes  stated  atmve  did  not  amount  to 
$5,000,000. 

Sec.  124.  la)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  may  be  available  for  any 
country  if  the  President  determines  that  the 
govemTnent  of  such  country  is  failing  to 
take  adequate  measures  to  prevent  narcotic 
drugs  or  other  controlled  substances  culti- 
vated or  produced  or  processed  illicitly,  in 
tohole  or  in  part,  in  tuch  country,  or  trans- 
ported through  such  country,  from  being 
sold  illegally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tuch 
country  to  United  Statet  personnel  or  their 
dependents,  or  from  being  smuggled  into  the 
United  States.  Such  prohibition  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  until  the  President  determines 
and  reports  to  the  Congrett  in  writino 
that— 

11)  the  government  of  tuch  country  has 
prepared  and  committed  itself  to  a  plan  pre- 
tented  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  would 
eliminate  the  caute  or  basis  for  the  applica- 
tion to  such  country  of  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  first  sentence;  and 

12)  the  government  of  such  country  has 
taken  appropriate  law  enforcement  meas- 


ures to  implement  the  plan  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

lb)  The  provisions  of  sul)section  la)  sliall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  country  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  President  determines  that 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  such 
tuluection  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Ssa  125.  Section  4,  chapter  III  of  Public 
Law  99-349,  dated  July  2.  1986.  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows-  Of  the  amounts  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  for  such  claims 
arising  from  property  losses  caused  by  Oie 
explosion  of  Army  munitions  near  Checotah, 
Oklahoma,  on  August  4,  1985.  and  claims  de- 
termined by  the  Department  to  be  bona  fide 
shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  section  without  a  determination  of 
legal  liatrility  based  on  an  act  or  omission  of 
an  agent  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Qot>em- 
ment 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Appropriations  Act,  1987". 

TITLE  11— CENTRAL  AMERICA 

PTTRFOSES 

Sk.  201.  The  purposes  of  this  title  are  to 
promote  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment, peace,  stability  and  democracy  in 
Central  America,  to  encourage  a  negotiated 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  the  region,  and 
towards  these  ends,  to  enable  the  President 
to  provide  additional  economic  assistance 
for  the  Central  American  democracies  as 
well  as  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance,  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  title. 

POUCT  TOWAIU)  CENTRAL  AMKRICA 

Sk.  202.  (a)  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  that— 

(1)  the  building  of  democracy,  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  economic  development,  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions,  and  the 
application  of  equal  Justice  under  law  in 
Central  America  are  important  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  communi- 
ty of  American  States; 

(2)  the  interrelated  issues  of  social  and 
human  progress,  economic  growth,  political 
reform,  and  regional  security  must  be  effec- 
tively dealt  with  to  assure  a  democratic  and 
economically  and  politically  secure  Central 
America;  and 

(3)  the  September  1983  Contadora  Docu- 
ment of  Objectives,  which  sets  forth  a 
framework  for  negotiating  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict  and  turmoil  in  the 
region,  is  to  be  encouraged  and  supported. 

(b)  The  United  States  strongly  supports  as 
essential  to  the  objectives  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)— 

(Da  long-term  commitment  of  economic 
assistance  to  the  Central  American  democ- 
racies in  amounts  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America; 

(2)  national  reconciliation  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  creation  of  a  framework  for  negoti- 
ating a  peaceful,  democratic  settlement  to 
the  Nicaraguan  conflict;  and 

(3)  efforts  to  reach  a  comprehensive  and 
verifiable  final  agreement  based  on  the  Con- 
tadora Document  of  Objectives,  including 
efforts  to  encourage  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  to  pursue  a  dialogue  with  the 
representatives  of  all  elements  of  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  opposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  a  democratic  political  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict,  including  free  and 
fair  elections. 


POLICT  TOWARD  THX  OOVKRimXRT  OP 
NICARAGUA 

Sec.  203.  (a)  United  States  policy  toward 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  shall  be 
based  upon  that  government's  responsive- 
ness to  continuing  concerns  affecting  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua's  neighbors  about— 

(1)  Nicaragua's  close  military  and  security 
ties  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies  including  the  presence  in 
Nicaragua  of  military  and  security  person- 
nel from  those  countries  and  allies; 

<2)  Nicaragua's  buildup  of  military  forces 
in  numbers  disproiMrtionate  to  those  of  its 
neighbors  and  equipped  with  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  and  facilities  designed  to 
accommodate  even  more  advanced  equip- 
ment; 

(3)  Nicaragua's  unlawful  support  for 
armed  subversion  and  terrorism  directed 
against  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments of  other  countries; 

(4)  Nicaragua's  internal  repression  and 
lack  of  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  civil 
and  political  rights  which  would  allow  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  to  have  a  meaningful 
voice  in  determining  the  policies  of  their 
govenmient  through  participation  in  regu- 
larly scheduled  free  and  fair  elections  and 
the  establishment  of  democratic  institu- 
tions; and 

(5)  Nicaragua's  refusal  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  based  upon  the 
comprehensive  implementation  of  the  Sep- 
tember 1983  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
tives and,  in  particular,  its  refusal  to  engage 
in  a  serious  national  dialogue  with  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  opposi- 
tion. 

(b)  The  United  SUtes  will  address  the 
concerns  described  in  subsection  (a) 
through  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic 
measures  (including  efforts  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  other  democratic  nations  in 
such  measures),  as  well  as  through  support 
for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance. 
In  order  to  assure  every  opportunity  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  United  States  will— 

(1)  engage  in  bilateral  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  with  a  view 
toward  facilitating  progress  in  achieving  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict,  if  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  simultaneously 
engages  in  a  serious  dialogue  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition;  and 

(2)  limit  the  types  and  amounts  of  assist- 
ance provided  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  and  take  other  positive  action  in 
response  to  steps  taken  by  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  toward  meeting  the  concerns 
described  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  duration  of  bilateral  discussions 
with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
Implementation  of  additional  measures 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  determined, 
after  consultation  with  the  Congress,  by  ref- 
erence to  Nicaragua's  actions  in  response  to 
the  concerns  described  in  subsection  (a). 
I*artlcular  regard  wiU  be  paid  to  whether— 

(1)  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  religion. 
and  political  activity  are  being  respected  in 
Nicaragua  and  progress  is  being  made 
toward  the  holding  of  regularly  scheduled 
free  and  fair  elections; 

(2)  there  has  been  a  halt  to  the  flow  of 
arms  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  mili- 
tary personnel  into  Nicaragua,  and  a  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  military  persoimel  has 
begun; 


(3)  a  cease-fire  with  the  Nlcaragtian  demo- 
cratic resistance  is  being  respected;  and 

(4)  Nicaragua  is  refraining  from  acts  of  ag- 
gression, including  support  for  insurgency 
and  terrorism  in  other  countries. 

(d)  The  actions  by  the  United  States 
under  this  title  in  response  to  the  concerns 
described  in  subsection  (a)  are  consistent 
with  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
defend  itself  and  to  assist  its  allies  in  ac- 
cordance with  international  law  and  treaties 
in  force.  Such  actions  are  directed,  not  to 
determine  the  form  or  composition  of  any 
govenmient  of  Nicaragtia,  but  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  and  verifiable  agreement 
among  Central  American  countries,  based 
upon  the  1983  Contadora  Docimient  of  Ob- 
jectives, including  internal  reconciliation 
within  Nicaragua  based  upon  democratic 
principles,  without  the  use  of  force  by  the 
United  States. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  no  member  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  or  employee  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  other  component  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  may  enter  Nica- 
ragua to  provide  military  advice,  training,  or 
logistical  support  to  paramilitary  groups  op- 
erating inside  that  country.  Nothing  in  this 
title  shaU  be  construed  as  authorizing  any 
member  or  unit  of  the  Armed  F\)rces  of  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  combat  against 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua. 

POUCY  TOWARD  THE  NICARAGUAN  DEMOCRATIC 
RESISTANCE 

Sk.  204.  (a)  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  all  groups  within  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance  which— 

(1)  are  committed  to  work  together  for 
democratic  national  reconciliation  in  Nica- 
ragua based  on  the  document  issued  by  the 
six  Nicaraguan  opposition  parties  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  1986,  entitled  "Propasal  to  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  for  a  Solution  to  the 
Crisis  in  Our  Country";  and 

(2)  respect  international  standards  of  con- 
duct and  refrain  from  violations  of  human 
rights  or  from  other  criminal  acts. 

(b)  No  assistance  under  this  title  may  be 
provided  to  any  group  that  retains  in  its 
ranks  any  individual  who  has  been  found  to 
engage  in— 

(1)  gross  violations  of  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  rights  (as  defined  in  section 
502B(dKl)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961):  or 

(2)  drug  smuggling  or  significant  misuse  of 
public  or  private  funds. 

(cKl)  It  is  recognized  that  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  has  been  broadening 
its  representative  base,  through  the  forging 
of  cooperative  relationships  between  the 
United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  (UNO)  and 
other  democratic  resistance  elements,  and 
has  been  Increasing  the  responsiveness  of 
military  forces  to  civilian  leadership. 

(2)  The  President  shall  use  the  authority 
provided  by  this  title  to  further  the  develop- 
ments described  in  paragraph  (1)  and  to  en- 
courage the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance to  take  additional  steps  to  strengthen 
its  unity,  pursue  a  defined  and  coordinated 
program  for  representative  democracy  in 
Nicaragua,  and  otherwise  increase  its  appeal 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

(d)  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  set  out  in 
this  section,  not  less  than  $10,000,000  of  the 
funds  transferred  by  section  6(a)  shall  be 
available  only  for  assistance  to  resistance 
forces  otherwise  eligible  and  not  currently 
included  within  UNO,  of  which  amount 
$5,000,000  ShaU  be  available  only  for  the 
Southern    Opposition    Bloc    (BOS)    and 
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$5,000,000  slum  be  av&lUble  only  for  the 
Indian  resiBtance  force  known  as  IiClsura- 


ASSISTAHCE  rOR  THK  CENTRAL  AMXRICAK 
DKMOCRACIXS 

Sk.  305.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  President  for  assistance  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies  (Costa  Rica.  E3 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras)  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  $300,000,000  of  unobUgated  funds 
from  the  accounts  specified  in  subsection 
(b).  Amounts  transferred  under  this  section 
shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  chapter  6  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
funds  made  available  by  this  section— 

(1)  shall  be  in  addition  to  amounts  previ- 
ously appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  allocated  for  assistance  to  Central 
American  countries,  and 

(2)  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
until  September  30.  1987.  except  that  not 
leas  than  $100,000,000  shall  be  obligated  on 
or  before  September  30,  1986. 

<b)  Amounts  made  available  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  transferred  from  such  accounts 
as  the  President  may  designate  for  which 
appropriations  were  made  by  title  II  of  the 
Fy)reign  Assistance  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  1986,  title  IV  of  the  Ag- 
riculture, Rural  £>evelopment  tuid  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1986,  (as  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  99-190).  and  title  II  of 
the  Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1985  (Public  Law  99-10). 

(cXl)  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  shall— 

(A)  develop  a  plan  for  fully  funding  the 
assistance  to  the  Central  American  democ- 
racies (Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras)  proposed  in  the  January 
1984  report  of  the  National  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America;  and 

(B)  provide  a  report  describing  this  plan 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  no  later 
than  March  1. 1987. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include  an  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tions, prepared  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  on  how  more  effective 
use  can  be  made  of  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  United  States  in  alleviating 
hunger  in  Central  America  and  contributing 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies. 

(dXl)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
President  out  of  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1985 
(Public  Law  99-88),  under  the  heading  "As- 
sistance For  Implementation  of  a  Contadora 
Agreement"  such  siuns  as  the  President 
may  require,  but  not  more  than  $2,000,000, 
to  facilitate  the  participation  of  Costa  Rica, 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras  in 
regional  meetings  and  negotiations  to  pro- 
mote peace,  stability,  and  security  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

(2)  Funds  transferred  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  remain  available  for  the  same  period 
of  time  as  such  funds  would  have  been  avidl- 
able  under  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1985  (Public  Law  99-88).  but  for 
the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  Congress  reaffirms  its  support  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Central  American 
Development  Organization,  authorized  by 
section  464  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  an  effective  forum  for  dialogue  on, 
and  the  continuous  review  and  advancement 


of.  Central  America's  political,  economic, 
and  social  development,  including  the 
strengthening  of  democratic  pluralism  and 
respect  for  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  Toward  this  end,  not  less 
than  $750,000  of  the  funds  transferred  by 
this  section  should  be  used  to  establish  the 
Central  American  Development  Organiza- 
tion and  its  administrative  apparatus  so  as 
to  ensure  that  Central  American  develop- 
ment objectives  are  encouraged. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  NICARAGUAM  DEMOCRATIC 
RESISTANCE 

Sec.  206.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  hereby  ap- 
proves the  provision  of  assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(2)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$100,000,000  of  unobligated  funds  from  such 
accounts  for  which  appropriations  were 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1986  (as  contained  in  Public 
Law  99-190).  as  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  not  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  funds  transferred  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  available  for  obligation  or 
expenditure  in  accordance  with  this  title 
upon  the  date  of  its  enactment;  not  more 
than  an  additional  20  percent  of  such  funds 
may  be  so  available  no  earlier  than  October 
15,  1986,  and  15  days  after  the  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  of  the  determination  re- 
quired by  section  11(c);  and  not  more  than 
the  remaining  40  percent  may  be  so  avail- 
able no  earlier  than  February  15,  1987,  and 
15  days  after  the  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  determination  required  by  sec- 
tion 11(e). 

(c)  Funds  transferred  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  remain  available  for  the  same  periods 
of  time,  but  not  to  exceed  September  30. 
1987.  as  such  funds  would  have  been  avail- 
able under  the  Department  of  Defense  A[>- 
propriations  Act.  1986  (as  contained  in 
Public  Law  99-190).  but  for  the  enactment 
of  this  title. 

COORDINATION  OP  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY  FOR  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  THE  NICARACnAN  DKMOCRATIC 
RESISTANCE 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  SUte  (or  his 
designee)  shall  be  responsible  for  policy 
guidance,  coordination,  and  supervision  of 
United  States  Government  activities  under 
this  title. 

(b)  Any  agency  to  which  funds  transferred 
under  section  6(a)  are  allocated  shall  estab- 
lish standards,  procedures  and  controls  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  such  funds  are  fully 
accounted  for  and  are  used  exclusively  for 
the  purposes  authorized  by  this  title.  Such 
standards,  procedures  and  controls  shall  be 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  and  shall  include  such 
safeguards  as  segregation  of  accounts,  moni- 
toring of  deliveries,  and  requirements  for 
the  keeping  of  complete  records  available 
for  audit  by  authorized  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

FUNDS  FOR  HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Of  the  amounts  transferred 
under  section  6(a).  $30,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  provision  of  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance. 

(b)  Of  the  $30,000,000  made  available  only 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  $3,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  strengthening 
programs  and  activities  of  the  Nicaraguan 


democratic   resistance   for  the   observance 
and  advancement  of  human  rights. 

APPLICATION  OF  EXISTING  LAWS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  funds  transferred  under  section 
6(a)  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  105(a)  of  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1986,  and 
all  the  requirements,  terms,  and  conditions 
of  such  section  and  sections  101  and  102  of 
such  Act,  section  502  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1947,  and  section  106  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1985  (Public 
Law  99-88).  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
met  for  such  use  of  such  funds. 

(b)  The  use  of  funds  made  available  under 
this  title  is  subject  to  all  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law  and  established  procedures  re- 
lating to  the  oversight  by  the  Congress  of 
operations  of  departments  and  agencies. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  l)e  construed 
as  permitting  the  President  to  furnish  addi- 
tional assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  from  funds  other  than  the 
funds  transferred  under  section  6(a)  or  oth- 
erwise specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance. 

(d)  No  limitation  or  restriction  contained 
in  section  10  of  Public  Law  91-672.  section 
8109  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1986,  section  502  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  shall  apply  to  the  transfer 
or  use  of  funds  transferred  to  the  President 
under  this  title. 

USE  OF  FUNDS  AFTER  A  PEACEFUL  SETTLEJ«ENT 

Sec.  210.  If  the  President  determines  and 
so  reports  to  the  Congress  that  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Central  Amer- 
ica has  been  reached,  then— 

(1)  the  unobligated  balance,  if  any,  of 
fimds  transferred  under  section  6(a)  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reconstruction  in  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thorities contained  in  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  economic  support  fund  assistance); 

(2)  the  President  shall  terminate  any  eco- 
nomic embargo  of  Nicaragua  then  in  effect: 
and 

(3)  the  President  shall  take  such  further 
actions  as  are  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
policy  described  in  section  2(a)<l)  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  all  Central  American 
countries,  including  Nicaragua. 

INCENTIVES  FOR  A  NEGOTIATED  SETTLEMENT 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  under  this  title  shall 
be  provided  in  a  manner  designed  to  encour- 
age the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  re- 
spond favorably  to  the  many  opportunities 
available  for  achieving  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict  in  Central  America. 
These  opportunities  include  the  following 
proposals: 

(1)  Six  opposition  Nicaraguan  political 
parties  on  February  7.  1986.  called  for  an 
immediate  cease-fire,  an  effective  general 
amnesty,  abolition  of  the  state  of  emergen- 
cy agreement  on  a  new  electoral  process  and 
general  elections,  effective  fulfillment  of 
international  commitments  for  democratiza- 
tion, and  observance  of  implementation  of 
these  actions  and  commitments  by  appropri- 
ate international  groups  and  organizations; 

(2)  President  Reagan  on  February  10. 
1986.  offered  simultaneous  talks  between 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  opposi- 
tion in  Nicaragua  and  between  the  Govern- 


ment of  Nicaragua  and  the  United  States 
Government; 

(3)  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte  of  El 
Salvador  on  March  5,  1986,  offered  an  addi- 
tional dialogue  between  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  and  the  Insurgents  in  El  Salva- 
dor if  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  would 
simultaneously  engage  in  a  dialogue  with  all 
elements  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  op- 
position; and 

(4)  The  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  on 
May  29.  1986.  reiterated  its  support  for  the 
six-party  proposal  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  as  a  means  to  achieve  national  reconcili- 
ation and  democratization. 

(b)(1)  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a),  and  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e),  assistance  to  the  Nic- 
araguan democratic  resistance  under  this 
title  shall  be  limited  to  the  following: 

(A)  humanitarian  assistance  (as  defined  In 
section  722(g)(5)  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1985): 

(B)  logistics  advice  and  assistance; 

(C)  support  for  democratic  political  and 
diplomatic  activities; 

(D)  training,  services,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  radio  communications,  collection, 
and  utilization  of  intelligence,  logistics,  and 
small-unit  skills,  tactics  and  operations;  and 

(E)  equipment  and  supplies  necessary  for 
defense  against  air  attacks. 

(2)  The  assistance  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  limited,  by  type  and  value,  to 
the  matters  specified  in  the  classified  annex 
to  the  communication  from  the  President  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  dated 
June  24.  1986. 

(3)  No  weapons  or  ammunition  shall  be 
delivered  under  this  title  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  prior  to  September  1, 
1986. 

(c)  On  and  after  October  15.  1986.  an  addi- 
tional $20,000,000  of  the  funds  transferred 
under  section  6(a)  may  be  made  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance 15  days  after  the  President  determines 
and  reports  to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Central  American  countries  have 
not  concluded  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive agreement  based  on  the  Contadora  Doc- 
ument of  Objectives; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  not 
engaged  in  a  serious  dialogue  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition,  accompanied  by  a 
cease-fire  and  an  effective  end  to  the  exist- 
ing constraints  on  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, religion,  and  political  activity,  lead- 
ing to  regularly  scheduled  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  democratic 
Institutions;  and 

(3)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
achieving  such  agreement,  dialogue,  cease- 
fire, and  end  to  constraints  described  In 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  through  further  dip- 
lomatic measures,  multilateral  or  bilateral, 
without  additional  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance. 

(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  on  or  after  October  15, 
1986,  funds  transferred  under  section  6(a) 
may  be  obllgaged  or  expended  only  if  the 
President  determines  and  reports  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  groups  receiving  assistance  under 
this  title  have  agreed  to  and  are  beginning 
to  implement— 

(A)  confederation  and  reform  measures  to 
broaden  their  leadership  base; 

(B)  the  coordination  of  their  efforta; 


(C)  the  elimination  of  human  rights 
abuses: 

(D)  the  pursuit  of  a  defined  and  coordi- 
nated program  for  achieving  representative 
democracy  in  Nicaragua;  and 

(E)  the  subordination  of  military  forces  to 
civilian  leadership:  and 

(F)  the  application  of  rigorous  standards, 
procedures  and  controls  to  assure  that 
fimds  transferred  under  section  6(a)  are 
fully  accounted  for  and  are  used  exclusively 
for  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  title. 

(2)  In  making  his  determination  under 
paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  take  into 
account  the  effectiveness  and  legitimacy  of 
the  political  leadership  of  those  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  groups  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  title,  including  the  abili- 
ty of  that  political  leadership— 

(A)  to  reflect  the  views  and  objectives  of 
the  internal  and  external  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic opposition; 

(B)  to  function  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  opposition  with  Cen- 
tral Americans,  international  organizations, 
and  the  United  States  Government; 

(C)  to  represent  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic opposition  in  dealing  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua; 

(D)  to  provide  command  and  control  for 
the  military  forces  of  all  resistance  groups 
receiving  assistance  under  this  title  and  to 
establish  the  goals  for  their  military  oper- 
ations; 

(E)  to  determine  the  distribution  of  and 
maintain  accountability  for  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  title;  and 

(F)  to  provide  the  legal  mechanisms  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  standards  of 
conduct  applicable  to  all  members  of  the  re- 
sistance groups  receiving  assistance  under 
this  title. 

(e)  On  and  after  February  15,  1987,  the  re- 
strictions in  subsection  (b)  shall  cease  to 
apply  and  the  remaining  funds  transferred 
under  section  6(a)  may  be  made  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance 15  days  after  the  President  determines 
and  reports  to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Central  American  countries  have 
not  concluded  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive agreement  based  on  the  Contadora  Doc- 
ument of  Objectives; 

(2)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  not 
engaged  in  a  serious  dialog  with  representa- 
tives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition,  accompanied  by  a 
cease-fire  and  an  effective  end  to  the  exist- 
ing constraints  on  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, religion,  and  political  activity  lead- 
ing to  regularly  scheduled  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  democratic 
institutions;  and 

(3)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
achieving  such  agreement,  dialog,  cease-fire, 
and  end  to  constraints  described  In  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  through  further  diplo- 
matic measures,  multilateral  or  bilateral, 
without  additional  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance, 

unless  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  Joint  res- 
olution under  section  12  disapproving  the 
provision  of  additional  assistance  (other 
than  assistance  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  within  the  limits  of  funds  previously 
made  available). 

(fKl)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (e),  no 
assistance  (other  than  the  assistance  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C)  of 
subsection  (b)(1))  shaU  be  provided  at  any 
time  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance under  this  title  If— 

(A)  the  President  determines  that— 


(i)  the  Central  American  countries  have 
concluded  a  comprehensive  and  effective 
agreement  based  on  the  Contadora  Docu- 
ment of  Objectives;  or 

(ii)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  en- 
gaging In  a  serious  dialog  with  representa- 
tives of  all  elements  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition,  accompanied  by  a 
cease-fire  and  an  effective  end  to  the  exist- 
ing constraints  on  freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, religion,  and  political  activity  lead- 
ing to  regularly  scheduled  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  democratic 
institutions;  or 

(B)  the  Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution 
under  section  12  disapproviiig  the  provision 
of  additional  assistance  (other  than  assist- 
ance described  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (C)  of  subsection  (b)(1)). 

(2)  The  prohibition  contained  in  para- 
gn^h  (1)  shall  not  apply— 

(A)  with  respect  to  assistance  described  in 
subparagraph  (D)  of  subsection  (bXl)  if  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  falls  to  observe 
an  applicable  cease-fire;  or 

(B)  with  respect  to  assistance  described  in 
subparagraph  (E)  of  subsection  (b)(1)  if  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  acquires  addition- 
al equipment  or  materiel  to  carry  out  air  at- 
tacks. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PRIORTTT  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  212.  (aKl)  A  Joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e)  of  section  11  shall 
be  one  without  a  preamble,  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
"That  the  Congress  disapproves  the  provi- 
sion of  additional  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance  pursuant  to  title 
of  the  Military  Construction  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1987,  except  as  provided  in  section 
11(b)  thereof  within  the  limits  of  fimds  pre- 
viously made  available.". 

(2)  A  Joint  resolution  described  in  subsec- 
tion (f)(1)(B)  of  section  11  shall  be  one  with- 
out a  preamble,  the  matter  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  of  which  Is  as  follows:  "That  the 
Congress  disapproves  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  pursuant  to  title  of  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriations  Act, 
1987.  except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (C)  of  section  ll(bKl)  and 
paragraph  (2)  of  section  11(f)  thereof.". 

(b)  A  joint  resolution  described  in  subsec- 
tion (aXl)  or  (a)(2)  shall  be  considered  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (3)  through  (7)  of  section 
8066(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1985  (as  contained  in 
Public  Law  98-473),  except  that— 

(1)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  a 
Joint  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  respective  joint  resolution  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)(1)  or  subsection 
(aK2): 

(2)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  the  appropriate 
committee  or  committees  of  the  respective 
House  of  Congress:  and 

(3)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  the 
eighth  day  and  to  fifteen  calendar  days 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  fifth 
day  and  to  five  calendar  days,  respectively. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  en- 
acted— 

(1)  as  exercises  of  the  rulemaking  powers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate, 
and  as  such  they  are  deemed  a  part  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  and  the  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
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in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the  case  of 
Joint  resolutions  under  section  11,  and  they 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  inconsistent  with  such  rules; 
and 

(3)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
change  their  rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
report  a  resolution  for  the  consideration  of 
any  measure. 

COIOaSSIOR  OR  CKHTRAL  AMERICAJI 
iraOOTIATIONS 

Sec.  213.  (aKl)  There  is  esUblished  the 
Commission  on  Central  American  Negotia- 
tions (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"),  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  memt>ers  appointed  as  follows: 

(A)  One  individual  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

(B>  One  individual  appointed  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; 

(C)  One  individual  appointed  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  Senate: 

(D)  One  Individual  appointed  by  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  Senate:  and 

(E)  One  individual,  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  selected  by 
majority  vote  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Commission. 

(2)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  may  be  appointed  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission. 

(3)  The  appointments  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  made  within  5  calendar 
days  following  enactment  of  this  title,  and 
the  selection  of  a  chairman  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (E)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be- 
made  within  10  days  following  enactment  of 
this  UUe. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to 
monitor  and  report  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  to  coordi- 
nate and  reform  and  on  the  status  of  any 
negotiations  on  the  peace,  stability,  and  se- 
curity of  Central  America,  including  negoti- 
ations conducted  between  or  among— 

(1)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  all 
elements  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  op- 
position, including  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance: 

(2)  the  governments  of  Central  American 
countries: 

(3)  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua: 

(4)  the  governments  of  the  Contadora  and 
Support  Group  countries  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Central  American  coimtries: 
and 

(5)  the  Oovemment  of  EH  Salvador  and 
the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador. 

(cKl)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  pay  of  not  more  than  seven  staff 
personnel,  but  at  such  rates  not  in  excess  of 
the  rate  of  pay  for  OS- 18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

(3XA)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  dally  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect 
for  grade  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  during  which  such 
member  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
duties  as  a  monber  of  the  Commission. 

(B)  While  away  from  his  home  or  regular 
place  of  business  in  the  performance  of 
duties  for  the  Coomiisslon.  a  member  or 
staff  personnel  of  the  Commission  shall  be 


allowed  travel  expenses,  including  a  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  not  to  exceed 
the  expenses  allowed  persons  employed 
intermittently  in  Government  service  under 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  pay  and  other  employ- 
ment benefits,  rights,  and  privileges  and  for 
all  other  purposes,  any  employee  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  con- 
gressional employee  as  defined  in  section 
2107  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(dKl)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(2)  All  decisions  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  by  majority  vote. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  make  such  re- 
ports in  connection  with  its  duties  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  except  that— 

(1)  not  later  than  5  days  after  receipt  by 
the  Congress  of  a  report  by  the  President 
under  section  14  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  a  report  addressing  all  the  mat- 
ters which  are  required  to  be  included  in  re- 
ports of  the  President  by  paragraphs  (1), 
(3),  and  (4)  of  section  14;  and 

(2)  not  later  than  September  30,  1986,  the 
Commission  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  whether  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  resistance  groups  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  title  have  agreed 
to  and  are  beginning  to  implement  measures 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (F) 
of  section  ll(dMl)  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
factors  descriljed  in  section  ll(d)<2). 

(f)(1)  Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  not  more  than  $400,000.  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  out  of  the  Account  for  Miscellaneous 
Items,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(2)  Funds  made  available  to  the  Conunis- 
sion  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  disbursed  on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman,  except 
that  no  voucher  shall  be  required  for  the 
disbursement  of  the  salary  of  an  Individual 
appointed  under  subsection  (c). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  use  of  funds  in  accordance  with  such  sec- 
tion. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  90  days  after  transmittal  of  the 
reports  required  by  subsection  (e). 

PRESISEIfTIAL  KKPORTIMC  RXQnnmfKRT 

Sec.  214.  The  President  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  with  each  determi- 
nation required  by  section  11  a  report  on  ac- 
tions taken  to  achieve  a  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  in  a  manner 
that  meets  the  concerns  described  in  section 
3(a).  Each  such  report  shall  include— 

(Da  detailed  statement  of  the  status  of 
negotiations  toward  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  conflict  in  Central  America,  Including 
the  willingness  of  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance  and  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua to  negotiate  a  settlement; 

(2)  a  detailed  accounting  of  the  disburse- 
ments made  to  provide  assistance  with  the 
funds  transferred  under  section  6(a)  and  a 
detailed  statement  of  how  the  accountabil- 
ity standards,  procedures  and  controls  es- 
tablished under  secUon  7(b)  and  IKdKlKF) 
are  being  implemented  so  as  to  assure  that 
all  such  funds  are  fully  accounted  for  and 


are  being  used  exclusively  for  the  purposes 
authorized  by  this  title; 

(3)  a  discussion  of  alleged  human  rights 
violations  by  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
including  a  statement  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  to 
remove  from  their  ranks  any  individuals 
who  have  engaged  in  human  rights  abuses; 
and 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  in 
broadening  its  political  base  and  defining  a 
unified  and  coordinated  program  for  achiev- 
ing representative  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

RXQUXSTS  FOR  AODmONAL  ASSISTAMCX 

Sec.  215.  The  provisions  of  sutisections  (s) 
and  (t)  of  section  722  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1985  shall  apply— 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  request  described 
in  section  722(p)  of  such  Act  submitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  request  by  the 
President  for  additional  economic  assistance 
for  the  Central  American  democracies  to 
carry  out  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  required  by  section  5(cKl)(B)  (in 
which  case  references  to  a  Joint  resolution 
in  subsections  (s)  and  (t)  of  section  722  of 
such  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
a  joint  resolution  without  a  preamble,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is 
as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  approves  the 
additional  economic  assistance  for  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies  that  the  Presi- 
dent requested  pursuant  to  title  of  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1987."), 

except  that,  for  purposes  of  consideration  in 
a  House  of  Congress  of  a  joint  resolution 
under  subsection  (s)  or  (t)  of  such  section, 
amendments  to  such  a  joint  resolution  may 
be  in  order  but  only  if  such  amendments  are 
germane. 

UIOTATION  OK  PARTICIPATIOIf  OP  UlflTED 
STATES  GOVERmfKMT  PERSONNEL  IN  OELIVERT 
OP  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  216.  (a)  United  States  Government 
personnel  may  not  provide  any  training  or 
other  service,  or  otherwise  participate  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  the  provision  of  any 
assistance,  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance pursuant  to  this  title  within  those 
land  areas  of  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 
which  are  within  20  miles  of  the  border  with 
Nicaragua. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"United  States  Government  personnel" 
means— 

(1)  any  member  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  who  is  on  active  duty  or  is 
performing  Inactive  duty  training;  and 

(2)  any  employee  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  other  component  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment: 

but  does  not  include  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  General  Accounting 
Office  of  any  employee  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  who  is  carrying  out  insi>ec- 
tions.  Investigations,  or  audits  with  respect 
to  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  pursuant  to  this  title. 

TITLE  III— EMERGENCY  RESERVE  FOR 
AFRICAN  FAMINE  RELIEF 

Sic.  301.  Title  II  of  Public  Lav)  99-10  U 
amended,  under  the  heading  "Emeruency 
Reteroe  for  African  Famine  ReHef'.  by  itrik- 


inn  oiU  "$125,000,000"  and  inaerHng  in  lieu 
thereof  "tSiS.000,000". 

Sec.  302.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
title  II  of  Public  Law  99-10,  as  amended  tm 
this  Act,  $300,000,000  shall  remain  available 
for  oblioation  until  September  30,  1987,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  or 
thUAcL 

Mr.  MATTINOLT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
whose  time  will  the  quorum  be 
charged? 

Mr,  MATTINOLT.  To  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MATTINOLT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  charged  to  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 
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Mr.  MATTINOLT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINOLT.  Mr.  President,  I 
tun  pleased  to  recommend  to  the 
Senate,  H.R.  5052,  as  amended,  which 
provides  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  fiscal  year  1987.  This 
very  important  bill  makes  it  possible 
for  our  aircraft  to  have  a  place  to  land, 
our  ships  a  place  to  dock,  our  tanks  a 
place  to  train  and  be  maintained,  and 
most  important,  our  outstanding  mili- 
tary personnel  to  have  the  quality  of 
life  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  first  of 
the  regular  appropriations  bills  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate.  This  bill, 
and  the  others  to  follow,  will  start  the 
real  budget  process  moving.  It  has 
taken  us  over  7  months  to  get  here 
with  the  first  appropriation  bill.  I 
think  we  need  to  keep  that  in  mind  as 
we  pr(X5eed. 

Mr.  President,  Just  bringing  this  bUl 
to  the  floor  has  required  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  effort.  I  want  to 
commend  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Dole,  and  the  minority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Btiu),  for  their  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  getting  the  Senate  to  agree  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
under  which  we  are  proceeding  today. 
I  believe  this  agreement  proves  the  im- 
portance of  the  legislation  we  begin  to 
debate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  title  I  of  this  legisla- 
tion provides  for  the  military  construc- 
tion accounts;  provisions  for  military 
and  economic  aid  to  Central  America 
and  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua 
will  be  referred  to  in  tiUes  II  and  UL  I 
recommend  these  provisions  to  the 
Senate  as  part  of  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations  biU  for  fiscal 
year  1987. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement, 
my  initial  statement  will  address  title 


I.  the  military  construction  portion  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mendation for  title  I  provides  $8.2  bil- 
lion for  accounts  in  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  The  bill  is  )1.9  bilUon  under 
the  President's  January  1986  budget 
request.  The  bill  before  us  meets  the 
targets  for  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  included  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  bUl  provides  no  real  growth,  nor 
inflation  factor,  for  military  construc- 
tion. However,  I  believe  that  while  re- 
ductions have  been  made,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  balanced  program  which 
will  allow  the  Department  of  E>efen8e 
to  meet  its  most  urgent  and  vital  re- 
quirements in  the  military  construc- 
tion area. 

This  legislation  continues  the  course 
taken  for  the  past  several  years  with 
regard  to  military  construction  fund- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  which  shows  the 
budget  request,  committee  recommen- 
dation and  conference  agreement  for 
this  legislation  since  fiscal  year  1984. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MIUTMY  CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATION  BILLS-FISCAL 
YEARS  1984-87 
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lot  faai  yor  1987. 

Mr.  MATTINOLT.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  chart  shows  is  that  under 
the  leadership  of  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction was  cut  $7.6  billion  from  the 
budget  requests.  I  make  this  point 
only  to  show  that  budgets  can  be  re- 
duced suid  the  Defense  Department 
does  take  its  fair  share  of  cuts.  The 
military  construction  accounts  have 
taken  a  20-percent  reduction  from  the 
budget  requests  during  fiscal  year 
1984-87.  I  know  that  there  is  much 
left  to  be  accomplished  in  military 
construction  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment; but  in  these  times  of  budgetary 
constraint,  I  believe  that  no  account  is 
a  sacred  cow— except  maybe  in  the 
Dairy  Program  as  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1987  farm  bill— and  military 
construction  programs  have  been  (X>n- 
strained.  I  believe  that  the  committee 
recommendation  provides  for  the  mili- 
tary construction  needs  of  our  coim- 
try,  but  we  have  indeed  the  frills. 


Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  for 
about  1.200  different  projects  arotind 
the  world  which  support  our  military 
forces.  The  projects  vary  from  bar- 
racks and  dining  halls  to  target  ranges 
to  support  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. There  are  a  few  large  Items  to 
which  I  want  to  make  special  refer- 
ence. These  include  $141  million  for 
facilities  to  support  the  Navy's  strate- 
gic homeports;  $321  million  for  the 
Army's  new  light  divisions'  being  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Drum,  NT  and  Ports 
Wainwright  and  Richardson,  ak; 
and  $168  million  for  projects  to  sup- 
port the  Trident  submarine  base  being 
constructed  at  Kings  Bay,  OA. 

It  would  take  hours  to  even  high- 
light all  of  the  important  projects  in 
this  legislation— hours  we  can  use  for 
other  purposes.  The  committee  recom- 
mendation—in the  form  of  the  bill  and 
report— has  been  available  for  nearly  2 
weeks,  and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  President, 
that  all  of  our  colleagues  have  re- 
viewed it  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  about  some  other  provisions 
included  in  the  military  construction 
part  of  the  biU. 

One,  which  I  have  proposed  and  that 
has  been  included  for  several  years,  in- 
volves section  124.  It  provides  the 
President  with  the  authority  to  with- 
hold these  military  construction  dol- 
lars to  be  spent  in  any  country  which 
is  failing  to  take  adequate  measures  to 
prevent  drugs  or  other  controlled  sub- 
stances cultivated,  produced  or  proc- 
essed illicitly  from  being  sold  illegally 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  country 
to  U.S.  personnel  or  their  dependents 
or  from  being  smuggled  into  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  reference  to  iUegal 
drugs  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Should  Get  Touch  oh  Countries  That 
Are  Big  Sources  of  Illegal  Drugs 

(By  Walter  S.  Mossberg) 
Washington.— When  American  lives  are 
threatened  by  the  behavior  of  foreign  na- 
tions, Ronald  Reagan  is  usually  quick  to 
take  action. 

He  justified  the  U.S.  Invasion  of  Grenada 
as  necessary  to  rescue  American  medical 
students  from  a  pro-Chiban  Communist 
regime  and  bombed  Libya  to  retaliate  for 
Libyan-supported  terrorist  attacks  on  Amer- 
icans. 

Yet  the  U.S.  continues  to  maintain  amica- 
ble relations  with  several  nations  that  help 
cause  more  death  and  mayhem  in  Amerk^ 
than  all  the  terrorist  groups  and  all  the 
Communist  dictators  combined.  They  are 
the  "friendly  nations"  from  which  vast 
quantities  of  deadly  and  illegal  drugs,  pri- 
marily cocaine,  are  relentlessly  shipped  to 
the  U.S. 

RELATIONS  UNAPPXCTXD 

The  other  day  Mr.  Reagan  went  on  televi- 
sion to  declare  again  that  the  drug  epidemic 
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in  the  VS.  is  "a  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity." Yet  Mexico,  Colombia.  Bolivia.  Peru 
and  other  drug-tafficking  countries,  where 
some  officials  are  paid  to  overlook  narcotics 
trade,  have  failed  to  snuff  out  shipments  of 
the  poison  to  this  country  with  little,  if  any, 
cost  to  their  relations  with  the  U.S. 

According  to  the  latest  U.S.  intelligence 
estimate,  covering  1984.  Colombia  was  the 
principal  site  for  the  processing  and  distri- 
bution of  cocaine  bound  for  the  U.S.  Bolivia 
and  Peru  were  the  major  growing  areas  for 
the  raw  material,  coca  leaf,  Mexico  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  source  of  32%  of  the  heroin 
used  in  the  U.S.  20%  of  the  marijuana  and  a 
major  transshipment  point  for  cocaine. 

Tet  the  administration  is  seeking  large 
foreign-aid  increases  for  Bolivia,  Colombia 
and  Peru,  and  it  has  worked  hard  to  arrange 
a  new  financial  rescue  package,  including  a 
large  bridge  loan,  for  Mexico.  The  linkage 
between  aid  and  good  behavior  that  the  U.S. 
enforces  elsewhere  apparently  doesn't  apply 
to  these  countries. 

Of  course,  the  narcotics  issue  can't  be  the 
sole  determinant  of  U.S.  policy  toward  its 
neighbors,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Mexico,  where  there  are  many  other  press- 
ing issues.  A  total  aid  stoppage  might  do 
more  harm  than  good.  But  there  is  real 
danger  that  U.S.  policy  imposes  too  few 
costs  on  the  governments  Involved  for  toler- 
ating the  drug  trade. 

The  U.S.  hasn't  let  the  drug  issue  control 
its  stance  on  trade,  military  coopteration  or 
other  aspects  of  relations  with  the  four 
countries.  Last  week.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  even  attended  the  presiden- 
tial inauguration  in  Colombia,  where  almost 
nothing  was  said  publicly  about  the  drug 
problem. 

"We  have  tried  for  years  to  get  the  State 
Department  to  be  tough  on  them."  says  a 
Republican  Senate  aide  involved  in  the 
issue.  "But  there  are  those  in  the  govern- 
ment who  haven't  had  the  stomach  for  it." 
Adds  a  Democratic  staffer  in  the  House: 
"They  aren't  serious.  When  they  decide  on 
aid.  narcotics  isn't  the  only  issue.  There  are 
competing  interests  and  narcotics  usually 
comes  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  list." 

Raybum  P.  Hesse,  special  assistant  for 
policy  in  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
International  Narcotics  Matters,  argue  that 
even  without  totally  withdrawing  aid,  U.S. 
pressure  and  concerns  has  yielded  impor- 
tant progress  in  each  of  the  nations  "They 
haven't  solved  the  problem  yet  but  ...  if  a 
country  is  cooperating  on  narcotics,  we  co- 
operate with  them,"  he  explains.  "If  we  cut 
off  aid,  we  in  effect  shut  off  all  political 
access,"  and  thus  the  opportunity  to  contin- 
ue cooperative  anti-drug  ventures. 

Mr.  Hesse  cites  as  success  the  recent  U.S.- 
aided  military  operation  against  cocaine  fa- 
cilities in  Bolivia,  Colombia's  eradication  of 
some  of  its  coca  drop  and  Mexican  permis- 
sion to  allow  U.S.  planes  to  help  wipe  out 
some  opium  fields.  He  notes  that  the  Bolivi- 
an operation  came  only  after  the  U.S.  sus- 
pended atwut  )7  million  out  of  the  current 
year's  $58  mUlion  in  aid  to  that  nation. 

But  the  administration  can't  take  credit 
for  that.  The  suspension  was  triggered  by  a 
law  Congress  passed  over  administration  op- 
position. The  measure  required  the  cutoff  if 
Bolivia  didn't  live  up  to  an  earlier  pact 
promising  partial  elimination  of  its  coca 
crop,  which  has  been  legal  under  Bolivian 
law. 

WROHG  rocus 

And  even  when  the  administration  does 
act,  its  focus  is  often  wrong.  U.S.  and  Bolivi- 
an forces  merely  destroyed  some  cocaine- 


processing  labs,  leaving  undisturbed  the 
coca  crop  that  is  Bolivia's  main  contribution 
to  the  U.S.  drug  problem.  The  U.S.  has 
cheered  Colombia  for  eradicating  some  of 
its  coca  crop  but  concedes  that  cocaine  proc- 
essing, not  coca  growing,  is  the  bigger  prob- 
lem there. 

Thus  Bolivia  is  still  tied  with  Peru  as  the 
main  sourced  of  coca  leaves  for  the  cocaine 
used  in  the  U.S.  And,  despite  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  labs,  Colombia  still  is  the 
major  processing  center,  Mexico  has  lapsed 
badly  from  earlier  U.S.-backed  success  in 
eradicating  drug  supplies. 

The  governments  of  these  nations  may 
not  be  sufficiently  powerful  or  incorruptible 
to  win  an  all-out  fight  with  the  criminal 
warlords  who  run  the  drug  trade.  But,  by 
settling  for  temporary  and  incremental 
gains,  the  U.S.  isn't  pressing  them  hard 
enough  to  test  their  resolve. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  provides  funding  for  facilities 
in  over  25  different  countries  totaling 
well  over  $1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stat^  to  use  this 
provision  in  order  to  bring  the  prob- 
lem of  lUegal  drugs  under  control. 

Another  provision  I  have  included 
for  several  years  makes  a  10-percent 
reduction  for  consultants  and  studies 
utilized  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  association  with  this  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, getting  a  firm  hold  on  the 
number  of  consulting  services  and 
studies  used  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  undoubtedly  a  most  difficult 
task.  I  believe  that  the  savings  are 
worthwhile,  however,  and  a  further 
help  in  solving  our  budgetary  prob- 
lems. 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  us  makes  a  $25  million  gen- 
eral reduction  for  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
provision  changes  adopted  last  week  as 
part  of  the  defense  authorization  bill. 
The  amoimt  reduced  in  this  bill  is  but 
a  fraction  of  what  can  be  saved 
through  more  Davis-Bacon  changes.  I 
only  hope  that  more  substantial 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
before  us  provides  for  a  balanced  mili- 
tary construction  program,  and  I  urge 
the  full  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subconmiittee  begins 
his  statement,  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
his  cooperation  in  preparing  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill.  While  we  share 
differing  views  on  the  Central  Ameri- 
can issue.  Senator  Sasser  and  I,  this 
year  as  in  the  past,  have  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  the  accounts  in  the  bill 
and  are  providing  the  moneys  neces- 
sary for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
opening  remarks  in  tjtle  I. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.^  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, in  recommending  approval  of  title 
I  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  title  I  of  the  military 
construction  appropriation  is  a  very 


important  piece  of  legislation.  We  are 
providing  funding  for  almost  2.000 
military  construction  projects  world- 
wide, as  the  distinguished  chairman 
earlier  indicated. 

Relative  to  the  defense  biU,  the 
Milcon  bill  is  very  small  in  compari- 
son. But  the  dollars  appropriated  by 
this  legislation  are  vital  to  force  readi- 
ness, sustainability,  power  projection, 
and  probably  as  important  if  not  more 
important  than  any  of  the  others,  the 
morale  of  our  military  manpower. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  for  some 
very  high  priority  initiatives. 

We  are  continuing  to  fund  the  east 
coast  base  for  the  Trident  II  subma- 
rine at  Kings  Bay,  GA.  The  Trident  II, 
when  deployed,  will  be  the  Nation's 
most  survivable  counterforce  nuclear 
deterrent  in  our  arsenal. 

We  are  providing  funds  to  continue 
the  homeporting  initiative  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  There  is  no 
gainsay  in  the  fact  that  this  initiative 
has  been  very  controversial.  But  last 
week,  the  Senate  expressed  its  will 
with  regard  to  homeporting  during 
debate  on  the  authorization  bill. 
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We  are  providing  fimding  for  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  at  Fort 
Drum.  NY.  to  accommodate  the  10th 
Light  Inftmtry  Division.  The  forma- 
tion of  Light  Divisions  to  respond  to 
crises  around  the  world  in  a  timely 
manner  has  been  a  high  priority  of 
the  Army.  The  committee  is  fully  sup- 
portive of  this  initiative,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  strengthen  conventional  de- 
terrence in  critical  locations  aroimd 
the  world. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  very  im- 
portant projects  provided  in  this  bill 
which  are  too  numberous  to  mention 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  sub- 
committee has  provided,  I  believe,  the 
proper  balance  between  the  need  to 
exercise  budgetary  restraint  and  the 
need  to  provide  for  adequate  facilities 
which  are  necessary  to  preserve  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned that  our  NATO  allies  and 
Japan  are  failing  to  provide  a  fair 
share  of  the  common  defense  burden. 
This  is  an  interdependent  world.  Our 
allies  are  as  threatened  by  the  Soviets 
and  communism  as  the  United  States, 
perhaps  even  more  so.  But  they  con- 
tinue to  let  Uncle  Sam  substantially 
assume  the  burden  of  protecting  the 
free  world. 

In  a  few  moments,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  which  deals  with  the 
whole  question  of  burden  sharing— 
what  is  fair  and  what  is  equitable.  So  I 
will  defer  further  comments  on  this 
matter  until  the  amendment  is  called 
up. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  lead- 
ership and  the  administration  have 
seen  fit  to  biu-den  this  bill  with  the 


Contra  legislation.  There  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
Contra  legislation  on  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  merely  be- 
cause the  House  did  so. 

Before  yielding,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  state  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time 
during  the  debate  which  would  strike 
titles  II  and  III,  which  relate  to  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  wiU  make  that  motion  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  I  do  not  believe  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill  is  the  appropri- 
ate legislative  vehicle  for  the  Contra 
legislation. 

Second,  and  most  important,  I  be- 
lieve the  administration's  Nicaraguan 
policies  are  fatally  flawed  and,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  wider  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica—a war  that  could  ultimately  in- 
volve American  troops. 

So,  later  in  the  debate  I  will  urge  my 
colleagues  to  strike  those  sections  of 
the  bill  which  relate  to  the  Contra 
issue,  so  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  officials  of  the 
administration  can  go  back  to  the 
drawing  board  and  devise  a  policy 
toward  the  Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua  which  can  achieve  a  broad 
consensus  that  wiU  have  bipartisan 
support  not  just  in  Congress  but 
among  the  citizenry  of  our  country, 
and  a  policy  which  does  not  divide  our 
country  and  set  us  one  against  another 
on  this  very  vital  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  if  in 
closing  I  did  not  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee.  As  usual,  he  and  I 
have  found  substantial  common 
ground,  particularly  on  title  I  of  this 
bill.  Even  though  we  differ  on  the 
Contra  issue,  as  he  stated  earlier,  we 
have  not  let  those  differences  impact 
upon  our  primary  duty  to  bring  before 
the  Senate  the  best  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill  possible. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
and  conunendation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  the  splendid 
work  he  has  done  in  this  regard. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
in  title  I  of  the  bill  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ments as  original  text,  provided  that 
no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  agreeing  to 
this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  just  a  couple  of  amendments 
on  the  military  construction  section  of 
this  bill.  I  believe  Senator  Sasser  has 
an    amendment    on    burden    sharing 


which  can  probably  be  addressed  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

AMENDMEirr  NO.  2S91 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  construction  projects  in  Europe 
and  Japso)  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
submits  a  report  containing  certain  infor- 
mation to  Congress) 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2691. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  between  Unes  23  and  24. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  126.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  in 
connection  with  construction  at  any  mili- 
tary installation  in  Europe  or  Japan  until 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  provided  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  report  containing  details  of  the  spe- 
cific actions  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  during  fiscal  year  1987 
to  encourage  other  member  nations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
Japan  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
common  defense  burden  of  such  nations  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week— in  fact,  late  Saturday  evening— 
the  Senate  passed  one  of  the  largest 
defense  authorization  bills  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  need  for  budgetary  re- 
straint and  the  cuts  and  reductions 
the  Congress  will  have  to  make  in  the 
President's  defense  request,  the 
United  States  will  still  spend  more 
than  6  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  on  defense  activities  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Roughly  half  of  our  military  budget 
is  devoted  to  the  defense  of  Europe. 

We  have  on  station  in  Europe 
340,000  American  troops,  almost  70 
percent  of  our  forward  deployed 
forces. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
American  taxpayer  spends  $400  mil- 
lion per  day  to  pay  for  the  defense  of 
Europe,  a  total  on  a  yearly  basis  of 
$140  billion. 

Let  us  think  about  that  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  President.  At  that  rate  of 
spending,  the  defense  of  Europe  has 
cost  us  over  $1  million  just  since  this 
amendment  was  called  up  a  moment 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  end  of 
it.  We  spend  another  $25  billion  for 
the  defense  of  northwest  Asia,  primar- 
ily Japan  and  Korea. 


We  spend  another  $50  billion  on 
rapid  deployment  capabilities  for  the 
defense  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Quite  simply,  we  are  protecting  Eu- 
rope's and  Japan's  oil  supplies.  It  ap- 
pears to  this  Senator  that  our  allies 
have  been  getting  almost  a  free  ride  in 
that  regard. 

In  the  military  construction  bill 
alone,  over  the  past  5  years,  we  have 
provided  over  $1  billion  for  facilities  in 
the  Persian  Gulf-Middle  East  region. 
Our  allies  have  provided  not  one  thin 
dime,  not  one  thin  dime,  in  that  long 
multithousand  mile  oU  lifeline  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Japanese  is- 
lands. The  Japanese  get  over  90  per- 
cent of  their  oil  out  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Not  a  single  Japanese  naval 
vessel  is  defending  that  oil  pipeline  or 
oil  lifeline  until  within  less  than  100 
miles  of  the  Japanese  home  islands.  It 
is  defended  all  the  way,  Mr.  President, 
by  the  U.S.  Navy,  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
riers, battle  groups,  aU  to  the  tune  of 
bUlions  of  dollars,  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  President,  it  costs  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States 
almost  $1,000  a  year  for  national  de- 
fense. Yet  our  allies  are  spending  less 
than  one-fourth  that  amount  per 
capita. 

So  it  is  clear  that  Uncle  Sam,  at  least 
in  the  judgment  of  this  Senator,  is 
being  played  for  a  sucker. 

Our  European  allies  and  our  Japa- 
nese allies  are  letting  us  pay  for  their 
defense  while  they  crowd  us  out  on 
the  international  trade  markets. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  say  the  time  has 
come  to  make  it  clear  to  our  allies  that 
the  free  ride  is  over.  It  is  time  that 
they  pay  a  larger  share  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  free  world. 

For  several  years  we  included  lan- 
guage in  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriations bill  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  executive 
branch  should  seek  a  more  fair  alloca- 
tion of  defense  burdens. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  language 
never  accomplished  its  intent. 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have 
required  an  annual  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  assessing  the 
free  world's  defense  burden.  Every 
year  that  report  says  the  same  thing. 

It  says  that  the  allies  are  doing 
better  but  somehow  Inexplicably  the 
gap  continues  to  widen  between  what 
they  spend  and  what  we  spend. 

So,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  does  not 
share  the  same  commitment  that  we 
share  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  this 
particular  issue. 

Oh,  sure,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  will  give  lip 
service  to  the  proposition  that  defense 
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burdens  need  to  be  more  adequately 
shared.  But  the  question  comes  what 
are  they  actually  doing  to  bring  about 
more  equitable  burden  sharing  in  the 
common  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Included  in  this  bill  before  us  today 
is  more  than  $500  million,  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars,  for  construction  at  United 
States  military  bases  in  Ehirope  and  in 
Japan. 

My  amendment  simply  states  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  cannot 
livi  a  single  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  those  projects  until  Congress  is 
provided  a  report  which  outlines  spe- 
cific actions  and  steps  to  be  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  encour- 
age more  equitable  burden  sharing. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
take  this  type  of  legislative  action  to 
get  the  attention  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  that  we  have 
to  have  on  this  issue. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  important  to  em- 
phasize that  this  amendment  does  not 
preclude  the  Department  of  ITefense 
from  designing  projects  or  advertising 
for  bids.  It  does  prevent,  however,  any 
contract  from  being  signed  until  the 
specific  report  on  how  we  intend  to  in- 
crease our  allies'  contributions  to  the 
common  defense  is  received. 

So.  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
wants  to  continue  to  modernize  facili- 
ties overseas,  it  must  come  forward 
with  the  report  to  Congress  in  a  time 
limitation. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  halt  overseas 
military  construction  by  this  amend- 
ment. Quite  the  contrary. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  trnd  send  a  clear  message 
that  more  must  be  done  by  the  United 
States  to  encourage  our  allies  to  con- 
tribute more,  to  act  in  a  more  fair  and 
equitable  manner,  as  we  try  to  provide 
for  a  conunon  defense. 

The  report  mandated  by  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  Congress  with  a 
dear  indication  of  the  executive 
branch's  commitment  on  this  issue. 

For  the  first  time.  Congress  wiU 
have  In  writing  a  report  from  which 
we  can  Judge  the  adequacy  of  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  to  achieve 
equity  in  defense  spending. 

I  would  say  to  my  coUeagues  that  in 
my  home  State  of  Tennessee  constitu- 
ents are  asking  me,  "How  can  we  con- 
tinue to  pay  more  and  more  for  de- 
fense when  our  allies  do  not  pay  more 
and  more?" 

It  is  time  that  Congress  begins  to  go 
on  record  that  the  status  quo  is  unac- 
oq>table.  Let  me  Just  quote  a  few  sta- 
tistics. BCr.  President:  The  population 
of  Western  Europe  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  a  little  known 
fact  The  gross  national  product  of 
Western  Europe  is  1.5  times  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  little  known  fact. 

Western  Europe  pays  less  than  half 
per  capita  for  defense 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  on  this  amend- 
ment has  expired. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  allowed  additional  time 
from  the  biU  not  to  exceed  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  take  time 
from  the  bill. 

The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  So  it  is  time,  Mr. 
President,  that  Congress  goes  on 
record  that  the  status  quo  is  unaccept- 
able. 

It  is  time  that  the  executive  branch 
begins  applying  pressure  on  our  allies 
to  shift  their  priorities  Just  as  we  have 
done  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  if 
the  executive  branch  does  not  begin  to 
apply  more  pressure  we  in  Congress 
will  have  to  find  a  more  direct  legisla- 
tive way  of  doing  so^ 

So,  I  hope  that  my  amendment  will 
send  a  message,  first,  to  our  aUies,  and 
second,  to  the  executive  branch  of  our 
own  Government  that  patience  here 
on  Capitol  HiU  among  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  nmning  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  believe  that 
this  amendment  is  another  indication 
of  Congress  concern  that  Japan  and 
our  NATO  allies  must  provide  assist- 
ance in  the  matter  of  burden  sharing. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  com- 
mittee had  included  a  similar  general 
provision  on  burden  sharing  which  I 
had  supported. 

In  addition,  though,  I  had  included, 
sponsored,  and  Introduced  and  we 
passed  into  law  an  amendment  which 
limited  the  obligations  from  the 
NATO  infrastructure  account.  The 
NATO  infrastructure  amendment  has 
not  been  included  this  year  because  I 
believe  NATO  has  now  improved  their 
construction  program  and  the  United 
States  will  recoup  all  the  prefinanced 
funds  within  the  next  5  years. 

But  as  this  legislation  is  required,  so 
was  it  required  to  try  to  get  the  NATO 
infrastructure  account  recouped  when 
it  was  owed  to  this  country;  and  there 
was  a  great  reluctance  upon  not  only 
some  of  our  people,  but  also  on  the 
other  countries,  of  not  wanting  to 
repay  the  debt. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment,  I  am 
certain,  is  not  to  hold  up  any  neces- 
sary construction  but  it  is  merely  de- 
signed to  put  down  on  paper  a  plan  of 
action  by  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment can  show  Congress  what  direc- 
tion is  being  taken  to  encourage  our 
allies  to  increase  their  share  of  the 
common  defense  burden. 


While  I  support  this  amendment.  I 
will  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  make  a  slight  modification.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  date  certain,  say  Novem- 
ber IS  of  this  year,  for  the  report  and 
by  including  that  date  that  we  could 
assure  that  no  projects  would  be  de- 
layed. 

Mr.  SASSER.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  yield.  I  wel- 
come his  suggestion.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  constructive  modification. 

And  does  the  Senator  have  a  date 
that  he  would  suggest? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  beUeve  Novem- 
t>er  15  of  this  year  would  be  an  accept- 
able date. 

Mr.  SASSER.  In  that  context,  Mr 
President,  I  then  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  my  amendment  to 
insert  on  line  8  after  the  word 
"report"  add  the  language  "by  Novem- 
ber 15,  1986. " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Without  objection,  the  modification 
is  agreed  to. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  20,  between  lines  33  and  24, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

8k.  126.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  In 
connection  with  construction  at  any  mili- 
tary Installation  in  Europe  or  Japan  until 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  provided  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  report  by  November  IS,  1986,  con- 
taining details  of  the  specific  actions  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  fiscal  year  1987  to  encourage 
other  member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation  and  Japan  to  assume  a 
greater  share  of  the  common  defense 
burden  of  such  nations  and  the  United 
SUtes. 
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Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  cooperation. 
This  side  offers  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time  on  the 
amendment?  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2691),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AimnnfxiiT  ro.  3s«2 


(Purpose:  To  make  adjustments  to  various 
projects   to   be   provided   appropriations 
during  fiscal  year  1987) 
Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Ui.  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oeorgla  [Mr.  Mattthg- 

LTl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2692. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  -128.440,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "129,440,000". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  the  punctuation 
after  the  word  "therefor"  and  after  the 
stricken  lines  Insert  the  following:  ':  Provid- 
ed further.  That  of  the  amount  available  for 
study,  planning,  design,  architect  and  engi- 
neer services,  $1,000,000  shall  l>e  available 
for  the  design  of  facilities  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia  necessary  due  to  the  establishment 
of  the  U.S.  Army  School  of  the  Americas  at 
Port  Benning". 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  "1,282,995,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1,282,985,000". 

On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  the  punctuation 
at  the  end  of  the  section  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
amount  available  for  study,  planning, 
design,  architect  and  engineer  services. 
(200,000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  community  impact  assistance 
funds  as  necessary  in  support  of  the  Oulf 
Coast  Strategic  Homeportlng  Initiative.". 

On  page  3.  line  17,  strike  "1,252.710.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,250,620,000. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  provides  for  a  few  changes  from 
the  committee  recommendation. 

The  amendment,  in  total,  makes  a 
reduction  of  $1.1  million  from  the  rec- 
ommendation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list 
of  the  individual  changes  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
changes  were  ordered  to  lie  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Project/account  adjustments  in 
Mattingly  amendment: 
Army:  Planning  and  design .t-$l,0O0,000 

Army  total  change -t- 1.000.000 


Navy: 
Naval    Station.    San    Diego, 

CA:      Personal      Property 

Office -(- 1.360,000 

Naval  Air  StaUon.  Sigonella. 

Italy  Chapel -1.370,000 


Navy  total  change.. 


10.000 


Air  Force: 

Blytbeville  AFB.  AR:  Add/ 
alter  target  intelligence  fa- 
cility      H- 820,000 

Chanute  AFB,  IL:  Weatber 
training  facility -t-870,000 


RAF  Fairford,  United  King- 
dom: 
Add/alter   vehicle   mainte- 
nance facility -1,700,000 

Organization  maintenance/ 
support  equipment  com- 
plex   -2.750,000 

Aviano  AB.  Italy:  Visiting  of- 
ficers quarters -3,000,000 

Kimhae  AB,  Korea: 

Portomod  Warehouse -570,000 

Unaccompanied    personnel 

housing -  3,050,000 

Blytheville  AFB,  AR:  Petro- 
leum operations  facility -540,000 

Air  Force  total  change -2,090,000 


Total  change  to  the  bill -1,100,000 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  the  project  changes,  lan- 
guage is  included  to  provide  specific 
funds  for  design  of  the  facilities  at 
Port  Benning,  GA,  to  support  the  U.S. 
Army's  School  of  Americas  which,  on 
August  6  of  this  year,  was  permanent- 
ly established  at  Fort  Benning.  Sena- 
tor NuNN  Joins  me  in  support  of  this 
part  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  also 
includes  the  proposed  amendments 
noted  in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment for  the  other  Senators  who  had 
reserved  time.  This  has  been  cleared 
and  will  merely  allow  for  a  more 
simple  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  agreeable  to  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  I  ask  for  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  amendment.  It 
provides  for  the  needs  of  a  numt}er  of 
our  colleagues  that  were  pointed  out 
to  us  Just  over  the  past  weekend.  I 
think  it  is  a  constructive  amendment. 
It  provides  for  projects  that,  in  my 
view,  are  necessary.  So  I  have  no  ob- 
jection.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  fiui,her  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2692)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction, 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
for  a  Job  well  done  under  extremely 
difficult  circumstances.  To  meet  the 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  allocation,  a 
cut  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  budget 
request  had  to  be  made.  This  subcom- 
mittee had  one  of  the  mosb  difficult 
tasks  to  be  faced  by  appropriating 
committees  this  year. 

The  report  language  addresses  the 
need  for  the  new  warehouse  at  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base,  one  of  the  six  Air 


Force  logistics  centers,  which  was  au- 
thorized and  s^jpropriated  in  the 
House  for  fiscal  year  1987.  This  facili- 
ty wiU  consolidate  the  base  supply  and 
mobility  activities  located  in  seven 
scattered  sites  cutting  the  time  for 
gathering  supplies  for  deployments 
from  4V^  hours  to  30  minutes.  I  appre- 
ciate the  willingness  for  serious  consid- 
eration of  this  project  once  it  is  au- 
thorized. 

I  commend  the  approval  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  fiscal  year  1987  report 
language  that  the  sewage  treatment 
project  at  Vance  Air  Force  Base  is  nec- 
essary and  would  save  taxpayers  dol- 
lars by  the  cooperative  effort  with  the 
new  facility  for  the  city  of  Enid.  The 
city  of  Enid  is  ready  and  now  must 
wait  until  the  Air  Force  comes 
through  with  their  share.  I  urge  the 
Air  Force  training  command  to  expe- 
dite their  approval  for  the  appropria- 
tion which  is  a  mere  $1,350,000. 

In  the  report  language  the  commit- 
tee recognizes  the  need  for  the  ramp 
space  at  Altus  Air  Force  Base  for  the 
additional  C-5B's  that  are  now  being 
delivered.  I  am  proud  of  the  Job  that 
Altus  is  doing  as  a  MAC  training  base 
and  add  my  appeal  that  the  Air  Force 
follow  the  instruction  to  include  this 
project  in  the  next  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  commit- 
tee for  making  the  technical  correc- 
tion to  the  appropriation  language  in 
the  fiscal  year  1986  supplemental  for 
the  expeditious  payment  to  victims  of 
the  truck  accident  with  the  resulting 
ammunitions  explosion  in  Checotah. 
OK.  This  should  enable  the  Army  to 
settle  this  matter  in  the  near  future. 

Oldahomans  demonstrate  their 
pride  of  country  through  the  conunu- 
nity  support  of  the  military  bases,  the 
Army  ammunition  depot,  and  the  role 
of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  located  in 
our  State.  I  know  they  join  me  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  the  Congress 
in  helping  to  fulfill  the  military  mis- 
sions assigned  to  these  forces  in  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  note  that  the  Military 
Construction  Subcommittee  and  the 
Appropriations  Cominittee  itself  i^ 
propriated  over  $24  million  for  mili- 
tary construction  projects  in  the  State 
of  Oldahoma.  Important  projects  such 
as  land  acquisition  at  Altus  AFB. 
maintenance,  storage,  and  treatment 
buildings,  as  well  as  an  addition  to  the 
terminal  facilities  at  Tinker  AFB  were 
funded.  In  addition,  an  antiarmor 
weapons  range  at  Camp  Gruber  and 
storage  buildings  at  armories  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  were  approved 
in  order  to  keep  our  active  duty  per- 
sonnel and  reservists  up  to  date. 

While  the  $10  million  warehouse  at 
Tinker  AFB  was  deferred  without 
prejudice  due  to  lack  of  a  Senate  au- 
thorization, the  committee  report 
notes  that  this  is  an  important  project 
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and  that  therefore  careful  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  project  in 
the  conference  on  this  legislation. 

While  two  add-on  projects,  the 
sewage  waste  treatment  system  at 
Vance  AFB  and  the  additional  ramp 
space  at  Altus  AFB  were  not  appropri- 
ated, we  are  pleased  to  note  that  the 
committee  added  legislative  report  lan- 
guage to  the  effect  that  the  Air  Force 
should  include  these  vitally  needed 
projects  in  the  next  available  budget 
cycle.  This  is  because  the  wastewater 
treatment  system  at  Vance  is  badly 
needed  In  order  to  satisfy  a  court  man- 
date and  to  save  the  taxpayer  money 
by  sharing  a  new  sewage  system  with 
the  city  of  Enid.  The  Altus  ramp  ex- 
pansion is  also  sorely  needed  to  pro- 
vide space  for  the  C-5  aircraft,  which 
currently  are  operating  under  a  wing- 
to-wing  spacing  exemption  for  parking 
its  aircraft  at  that  base. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  completes  action  on  title 
I.  the  military  construction  title  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senator  Sasser  is  in 
agreement,  I  would  propose  we  yield 
back  any  remaining  time  on  title  I  and 
proceed  to  title  II,  as  agreed  upon  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  SASSER.  That  would  be  accept- 
able, Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back  on  title  I?  All  time  is 
yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  title  I, 
as  amended. 

Title  I.  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
title  I  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TTTLKS  n  AND  III 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
titles  n  and  III  of  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations  bill  contain 
the  recommendations  of  assistance  to 
the  Central  American  democracies  and 
to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance. 

These  provisions  are  in  accord  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  National 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America  and  of  the  President.  The  leg- 
islation recommends  $300  million  in 
economic  and  development  assistance 
to  the  Central  American  democracies 


of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala 
and  Honduras.  It  also  provides  $100 
million  in  humanitarian  and  other  as- 
sistance to  the  Nicaraguan  resistance 
forces. 

The  legislation  that  has  been  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  in  title  II  of  this  bill 
is  identical  to  the  legislation  that 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  25  of  this  year.  The  recom- 
mendations on  aid  to  the  resistance 
forces  closely  follow  the  outline  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  283.  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  March  27  of  this 
year  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  53  to  47. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  was  added  by  the 
subcommittee  because  under  the  fund- 
ing methods  proposed  by  the  House, 
the  emergency  famine  relief  and  the 
Public  Law  480  food  aid  accounts 
could  have  been  depleted.  The  Senate 
language  restores  these  funds. 

My  preference,  as  I  told  my  col- 
leagues during  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  subcommittee  markup 
of  this  legislation,  would  have  been  to 
have  had  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives act  on  the  freestanding  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  283)  that  the  Senate 
had  passed  and  not  have  the  military 
construction  appropriations  bill  used 
as  a  vehicle  to  provide  assistance  to 
Central  America.  However,  that  was 
not  the  case  and  we  find  ourselves  con- 
fronted with  the  issue  on  the  Milcon 
bill  oi>erating  now  under  the  terms  of 
one  of  the  most  complex  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  that  the  Senate 
has  ever  approved.  In  my  view,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  Senate  finds  itself 
in  a  position  of  once  again  having  to 
debate  a  matter  that  has  already  been 
thoroughly  aired  in  this  body.  The 
time  of  the  Senate  could  be  better 
spent  on  many  other  issues. 

Unique  though  it  may  be  to  consider 
this  sort  of  legislation  on  a  military 
constuction  appropriations  bill,  we 
must  not  fail  to  act,  Mr.  President.  In 
deciding  this  issue  and  in  passing  this 
legislation,  we  will  be  deciding  the 
level  of  freedom  and  human  dignity 
that  will  be  enjoyed  by  millions  of 
people  living  in  Nicaragua  and 
throughout  Central  America.  To  me, 
that  is  the  critical  issue  involved  and 
we  should  not  loose  sight  of  it. 

Indeed,  we  should  pass  title  II  with 
no  changes  because  to  change  it  would 
put  us  in  a  situation  where  these 
changes  would  become  conference 
items  with  our  House  colleagues  and, 
in  essence,  we  would  be  starting  the 
whole  process  all  over  again. 

That  is  probably  what  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  assistance  package  would 
like.  But  the  issue  is  too  important  for 
us  to  allow  it  to  become  a  ping-pong 
game  between  the  House  and  Senate 
without  ever  coming  to  a  final  resolu- 
tion. That  is  why  I  will  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  a  tabling  motion  to 
all  amendments  to  title  II. 

The  President  has  endorsed  this 
package  although  it  certainly  contains 


elements  that  he  would  probably 
prefer  not  to  have  in  it.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  endorsed  the 
package  after  much  debate  and  great 
effort  and  certainly,  every  Member 
who  voted  for  it  is  probably  not  in 
total  agreement  with  every  recommen- 
dation. But  a  majority  of  the  House 
has  approved  this  method  of  assisting 
the  Central  American  democracies. 

Now  the  matter  once  again  comes 
before  the  Senate  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  exercise  some  legislative 
self-restraint;  forget  about  the  TV; 
support  the  proposal  that  is  before  us; 
and  finally  act  decisively  and  reaffirm 
the  vote  we  took  in  March. 

The  $100  million  in  assistance  to  the 
democratic  resistance  would  be  re- 
leased in  three  increments  over  a 
period  of  6  months;  $30  million  of  the 
$100  million  would  be  available  only 
for  humanitarian  aid;  $40  million  of 
the  $100  million  would  be  available 
upon  enactment;  $20  million  would 
become  available  on  October  15  but 
only  If  the  resistance  forces  have  made 
internal  reforms  in  their  organization; 
only  if  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
refuses  to  negotiate;  only  if  the  Presi- 
dent reports  to  the  Congress  that  the 
funds  should  be  released;  and  only  if 
the  Congress  has  not  enacted  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  disapproval  of  such  ad- 
ditional assistance.  These  same  crite- 
ria would  apply  to  the  release  of  the 
final  $40  million  in  February  1987  and 
the  limitations  on  assistance  would  be 
lifted. 

The  legislation  before  us  contains 
the  provision  that  was  included  in  the 
earlier  version  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
March  of  this  year.  That  section  pro- 
hibits assistance  to  any  group  that  re- 
tains in  its  ranks  any  individual  who  is 
engaging  in  drug  smuggling;  violates 
human  rights:  or  misuses  funds.  No 
evidence  has  been  presented  that  the 
leadership  of  the  larger  resistance 
groups  is  engaged  in  drug  trafficking 
or  that  such  activity  is  widespread 
within  their  forces.  However,  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  importance  that  the 
Congress  places  on  this  issue,  the  leg- 
islation before  us  contains  a  provision 
that  would  result  in  the  halt  of  any  as- 
sistance to  any  group  that  keeps  such 
individuals  within  its  ranks.  This  pro- 
vision not  only  serves  as  a  strong  iiQpe- 
tus  for  the  resistance  forces  to  rid 
themselves  of  anybody  engaged  in 
such  activity,  it  also  serves  as  a  strong 
deterent  and  self-policing  mechanism. 

This  legislation  incorporates  many 
of  the  suggestions  that  were  made  by 
Senators  during  our  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  283  in  March. 
Included  in  the  proposal  before  us  is 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Dixon  that  prohibits  United  States 
troop  activity  in  Nicaragua  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  training  or  any 
other  support  to  resistance  groups. 


In  addition,  the  language  originally 
suggested  by  Senators  Kassebaum, 
RuDUAN,  and  Cohen  relating  to  the 
need  for  the  resistance  tn'oups  to 
broaden  their  leadership  base  and  im- 
plement other  reforms  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  proposal  before  us. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  a  balanced  proposal 
that  gradually  elevates  the  type  of  as- 
sistance available  to  the  resistance  but 
only  if  the  combination  of  continued 
diplomatic,  political,  and  economic 
measures  have  failed  to  bring  about 
the  results  that  we  seek. 

Those  results,  the  policy  goals  of  the 
legislation,  are  contained  in  the  first 
section  of  title  II.  We  seek  to  "pro- 
mote economic  and  political  develop- 
ment, peace,  stability  and  democracy 
in  Central  America— and— to  encour- 
age a  negotiated  resolution  of  the  con- 
flict in  the  region,  and  toward  these 
ends  •  •  •." 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  leg- 
islation before  us  because,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  represents  our  last,  best  chance 
to  secvwe  peace  in  that  troubled  region 
and  national  reconciliation  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatfield).  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
the  Senate  is  debating  an  administra- 
tion request  for  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras  fighting  to  overthrow  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  in  Nicaragua.  Al- 
though discussion  of  this  issue  has 
become  an  annual,  sometimes  bian- 
nual, ritual  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, what  we  are  considering  today 
represents  a  serious  departure  from 
the  previous  norm.  We  are  not  merely 
considering  a  measiu-e  to  give  more 
boots  and  food  to  a  ragtag  bunch  of 
people  who  do  not  like  the  Sandinis- 
tas. We  are  far  beyond  that  with  the 
proposal  that  is  now  before  us.  We  are 
being  asked  to  finally  put  in  place  a 
policy  of  escalating  military  action 
against  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

We  are  being  asked  to  take  the 
wraps  off  a  policy  which  commits  our 
Nation  to  the  military  overthrow  of 
the  present  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
We  are  being  asked  to  commit  the  U.S. 
Goverment  far  beyond  the  $100  mil- 
lion that  is  in  this  proposal.  We  are 
being  asked  to  commit  ourselves  to  a 
military  policy  from  which  there  will 
be  little  room  for  turning  back.  We 
have  reached  a  historic  watershed  in 
United  States  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
in  this  long  hot  summer  of  1986.  In  es- 
sence, this  issue  in  today's  context  has 
to  be  cast  as  one  of  war  or  peace. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  these  past 
years  about  my  concerns  regarding  ouj- 
Nation's  suport  for  the  Contras  but 
they  bear  reiteration  under  this  new 
circumstance  we  face.  It  could  very 
well  be  the  last  time  that  issues  such 
as  the  makeup  and  the  character  of 


the  Contras— our  terrorists— waging 
brutal  warfare  against  their  own 
people,  are  relevant.  The  issues  of  the 
resumption  of  bilateral  discussions 
with  the  Sandinistas,  and  the  need  to 
support  the  Contadora  peace  process 
are  also  on  the  verge  of  becoming  ir- 
relevant. If  we  approve  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal,  we  will  be  far 
beyond  these  issues,  because  the 
United  States  will  be  committed  to 
pursuing  a  Contra  victory  that  cannot 
be  achieved  unless  U.S.  forces  are  di- 
rectly engaged.  I  fear  that  future 
issues  for  discussion  before  this  body 
will  have  a  familiar  ring,  echoing  the 
trauma  of  Vietnam.  War  powers,  mas- 
sive U.S.  troop  involvement,  no-win 
strategies,  military  quagmire,  domestic 
turmoil,  national  frustration,  and 
other  remembrances  permanently  im- 
planted on  our  national  psyche  are  on 
the  verge  of  being  vividly  revived. 

Before  some  of  you  slough  this  off 
as  idle,  alarmist  talk,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  my  warnings  of  deeper  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Central  Amer- 
ica back  in  1982.  In  Jime  of  that  year, 
I  proposed  an  amendment  which 
would  have  witliheld  funds  for  the  im- 
provement of  several  airfields  in  Hon- 
duras. The  funds  were  in  a  virtually 
unnoticed  line  item  in  the  military 
construction  bill,  which  to  me  repre- 
sented much  more  than  mere  modern- 
ization of  airstrips  in  friendly  Hondu- 
ras. I  argued  that  it  signaled  the  be- 
ginning of  intense  United  States  mili- 
tary pressure  on  Nicaragua.  I  further 
argued  that  approval  of  the  measure 
would  involve  the  United  States  in  a 
deepening  military  role  in  the  Central 
American  region.  Sorry  to  say,  I  have 
been  proven  right.  The  measure  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  joint  military 
exercises  which  continue  today.  They 
have  evolved  into  a  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence which  now  has  become  a  U.S. 
military  permanence— involving  thou- 
sands of  troops— which  is  on  the  verge 
of  turning  Honduras  into  a  United 
States  military  reservation.  I  lament 
the  fsict  that  only  29  of  my  colleagues 
agreed  with  me  back  in  1982.  But  we 
still  have  time,  albeit  very  little,  to 
step  back  and  reconsider  what  we  are 
doing. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  certain  elements  of 
administration  policy  in  Nicaragua  in 
an  effort  to  understand  for  whom  and 
for  what  you  are  voting.  First  of  all, 
the  Contra  military  leadership  still  is 
dominated  by  members  of  former  dic- 
tator Somoza's  National  Guard.  The 
report  of  the  Arms  Control  and  For- 
eign Policy  Caucus  has  found  that  12 
of  the  13  principal  military  leaders  of 
the  FDN  Contra  force  are  former 
guardsmen.  It  is  especially  important 
to  note  that  the  Department  of  State, 
while  differing  on  what  constitutes 
the  "High  Command,"  confirmed  my 
contention,  based  on  the  caucus 
report,   that  the  FDN  leadership   is 


largely  in  the  hands  of  former  Guard 
officers.  This  past  March,  in  response 
to  my  letter  requesting  information  on 
Contra  leaders,  the  State  Department 
confirmed  that  9  of  the  13  names 
listed  by  the  caucus  were  members  of 
the  FDN  leadership.  While  service  in 
the  National  Guard  need  not  be 
viewed  as  itself  disreputable,  the  lead- 
ers I  have  cited  have  presided  over  the 
murder,  pillage,  and  rape  of  the  very 
people  they  profess  to  want  to  liber- 
ate—just as  they  did  when  they 
worked  for  Somoza. 

D  1400 

Despite  declarations  that  they  are 
improving  their  human  rights  con- 
duct, there  is  ample  documentation 
that  the  Contras  continue  to  commit 
barbaric,  inhumane  acts  against  civil- 
ians—noncombatants— resulting  in 
deaths,  maimings,  and  destruction  of 
property.  Amnesty  Intemationsd  re- 
cently reported  that  the  Contras  have 
been  responsible  for  "a  persistent  pat- 
tern of  abuses  •  •  *."  Amnesty  has  tes- 
timony from  witnesses  attesting  to 
"execution-style  lullings  in  which  cap- 
tives were  boimd  and  tortured  and 
their  throats  slit  by  FDN  forces."  An 
Americas  Watch  report  refers  to  muti- 
lation and  murder  of  civilians  who  the 
Contras  believe  are  Sandinista  activi- 
tists.  A  report  commissioned  by  the 
Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 
and  conducted  by  the  former  assistant 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, with  the  assistance  of  the  Wit- 
ness for  Peace  organization,  reported 
indiscriminate  kidnappings,  rapes,  as- 
sassinations, and  other  forms  of  vio- 
lence. 

The  testimony  of  victims  who  have 
survived  Contra  atrocities  offer  graph- 
ic examples  of  how  the  Contras — our 
terrorists— fight  their  battle  for  the 
so-called  freedom  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people.  If  the  definition  of  a  terrorist 
is  one  who  employs  wanton,  indis- 
criminate violence  against  civilians  in 
an  effort  to  influence  government 
policy,  then  the  Contras  are  indeed 
our  terrorists,  fulfilling  the  definition, 
and  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  we 
in  Congress,  want  to  fimd  terrorism. 

U.S.  support  for  the  Contras  brings 
to  mind  our  involvement,  through  the 
CIA  incidently,  three  decades  ago 
when  we  conspired  to  overthrow  the 
Arbenz  government  in  Guatemala.  We 
achieved  that  objective  and  at  the 
same  time  condemned  the  people  of 
Guatemala  to  over  30  years  of  brutal 
military  rule  characterized  by  killings, 
torture,  and  other  forms  of  human 
rights  abuse.  Let  us  not  condemn  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  to  that  fate  of 
Guatemala  or  to  relive  the  Somoza 
era. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  proud  of  our 
standing  in  the  world  as  a  Nation 
where  the  rule  of  law  prevails.  We,  as 
a  Nation,  have  carried  this  principle 
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into  our  international  relations  and 
are  looked  upon  as  a  leader  in  the 
world  conununlty  of  nations.  The 
United  States  long  ago  accepted  the 
principle  that  our  action  in  world  af- 
fairs should  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
which  we  were  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing 41  years  ago. 

I  well  remember  the  brave  hopes 
and  aspirations  we  had  at  the  confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco  41  years  ago 
when  we  were  setting  up  the  organiza- 
tion that  we,  through  would  provide 
for  the  rule  6f  law  and  peace  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  United  States  was  one  of  45  na- 
tions to  abide  by  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  in  legal  disputes.  Our 
adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  and  our 
belief  in  the  value  of  truth  in  the  com- 
petition of  ideas  are  what  distin- 
guishes and  differentiates  the  United 
States  from  the  totalitarian  regimes 
that  have  rejected  the  compulsory  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court.  Our  standing 
in  the  world  community,  however,  was 
given  a  severe  jolt  last  year  when  the 
United  States,  in  the  face  of  a  suit  ini- 
tiated by  Nicaragua,  canceled  our  ac- 
ceptance of  the  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  World  Court,  causing  us  to 
Join  the  totalitarian  nations  in  their 
blatant  disregard  for  the  rulings  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

This  past  June  27,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  at  the  Hague,  reject- 
ed "the  Justification  of  collective  self- 
defense  maintained  by  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  military 
and  paramilitary  activities  in  and 
against  Nicaragua  *  •  •."  The  Court 
further  decided  that  the  United  States 
by  "training,  arming,  equipping,  fi- 
nancing, and  supplying  the  Contra 
forces  or  otherwise  encouraging,  sup- 
porting, and  aiding  military  and  para- 
military activities  in  and  against  Nica- 
ragxia,  has  acted,  against  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua,  in  breach  of  its  obliga- 
tion imder  customary  international 
law  not  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
another  State."  Here  we  stand,  the 
United  States,  condemned  by  the 
World  Court  and  suffer  damage  to  our 
international  prestige  because  the  ad- 
ministration refused  to  participate  and 
defend  its  actions. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  very 
World  Court  came  into  being  original- 
ly, in  great  part,  as  a  result  of  Ameri- 
can leadership.  Now  we  thumb  our 
nose  at  them. 

As  Richard  Gardner,  professor  of 
international  law  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  pointed  out  in  an  op-ed  piece  in 
the  New  Toric  Times,  the  decision  was 
inevitable  because  the  administration 
waived  its  opportunity  to  present  its 
case.  Nevertheless,  the  decision  has 
been  rendered  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
international  community,  the  United 
States  stands  condemned.  As  this 
point.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  article  by  Ambassa- 
dor Gardner,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  July  2,  1986,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRS,  as  follows: 

A  Reagam  Fiasco  m  trk  World  Court 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

Suppose  you  had  a  lawyer  who  failed  to 
shield  you  from  an  impending  lawsuit  by  ne- 
glecting to  exercise  in  a  timely  manner  your 
right  to  refuse  the  court's  Jurisdiction?  And, 
having  missed  that  opportunity,  suppose 
your  lawyer  then  failed  to  present  the 
merits  of  your  case  to  the  court,  thus  help- 
ing to  assure  a  Judgment  against  you?  That 
Is  essentially  what  our  Government  had 
done  in  the  case  we  lost  last  week  to  Nicara- 
gua in  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Nicaragua  brought  its  case  to  the  court  in 
April  1984,  nearly  three  years  after  we  start- 
ed organizing,  training  and  financing  a 
10,000-man  contra  army  for  operations 
inside  Nicaragua.  We  could  easily  have 
blocked  the  Sandinistas'  suit  well  before  it 
came  to  the  court  by  refusing  to  accept  the 
court's  Jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  armed 
conflict— on  the  reasonable  grounds  that 
the  security  interests  Involved  are  too  great, 
the  factual  issues  too  hard  to  resolve  and 
the  law  on  the  subject  insufficiently  devel- 
oped. But  we  failed  to  do  so,  and  now  we 
stand  condemned  before  the  world  of  break- 
ing international  law  and  violating  Nicara- 
guan  sovereignty. 

To  be  sure,  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  is  not  the  same  as  a  domestic  court. 
Its  decision  that  we  should  stop  aiding  the 
contras  and  pay  damages  to  Nicaragua 
cannot  be  enforced.  Nevertheless,  the 
court's  Judgment  will  influence  public  opin- 
ion and  policy  in  other  countries,  undermin- 
ing confidence  in  our  foreign  policy  and  tar- 
nishing our  reputation  as  a  law-abiding 
nation. 

Significantly,  no  member  of  the  court  was 
prepared  to  accept  President  Reagan's  argu- 
ment that  we  have  a  right  to  aid  "freedom 
fighters"  seeking  to  overthrow  or  force  the 
liberalization  of  Communist  regimes.  But 
even  the  Judges  who  voted  against  us  ac- 
knowledged that  our  aid  to  the  contras 
might  be  Justified  if  it  were  shown  to  be 
part  of  a  "collective  self-defense"— if  it  were 
proved  that  Nicaragua  was  aiding  leftist 
guerrillas  in  EH  Salvador  and  if  our  response 
was  necessary  and  proportional. 

The  United  States'  reftisal  to  come  to 
court  to  make  that  case  meant  that  the 
court  heard  only  the  self-serving  argiunents 
of  the  Sandinista  witnesses,  many  of  whom, 
to  put  it  bluntly,  lied  through  their  teeth  in 
denying  Nicaragua's  substantial  involve- 
ment in  the  Salvadoran  insurgency. 

With  such  self -destructive  behavior  on  our 
part,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  obtained 
scant  support  from  the  court,  since  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  Judges  to  resolve  factual  issues  in 
favor  of  a  litigant  who  does  not  appear  to 
present  his  case.  In  the  larger  court  of  inter- 
national opinion,  many  will  conclude  that 
we  have  no  case  at  all. 

There  is  a  new  "realism"  in  vogue  in  our 
country  today  that  considers  International 
law  a  Utopian  dream  and  international  Insti- 
tutions irrelevant  or  worse  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  national  interests.  That  view. 
which  is  not  shared  by  most  other  demo- 
cratic countries,  is  itself  unrealistic. 

International  law  is  a  system  of  mutual  re- 
straints and  concessions  that  nations  accept 
because  it  serves  their  interests.  The  fact 


that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  repeat- 
edly violate  international  law  does  not  mean 
that  it  does  not  exist;  nor  does  it  Justify  our 
doing  the  same.  Democratic  governments, 
unlike  totalitarian  ones,  hold  themselves  ac- 
countable for  their  actions  under  a  rule  of 
law.  When  we  exercise  our  lawful  right  to 
use  armed  force  In  individual  or  collective 
self-defense,  as  we  must  in  some  cases,  we 
should  be  willing  to  Justify  our  actions  in 
legal  as  well  as  ix>litical  terms. 

To  say  that  we  cannot  do  so  In  the  Nlcara- 
guan  case  because  we  would  compromise 
vital  intelligence  sources  is  simply  not  credi- 
ble. We  were  willing  to  show  satellite  photo- 
graphs of  Soviet  missile  sites  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  we  revealed  inter- 
cepts of  Libyan  messages  to  help  Justify  our 
recent  air  strike  against  that  country.  If  our 
case  against  Nicaragua  is  a  good  one,  we 
must  also  have  nonsensitive  evidence  from 
Salvadoran  sources. 

The  Administration  could  still  salvage 
something  from  its  errors  by  publishing  a 
full  statement  of  the  international  law  basis 
for  aiding  the  contras.  Other  nations  have 
the  right  to  expect  this  from  the  world's 
greatest  democracy.  The  American  people, 
who  correctly  like  to  think  of  themselves  as 
a  law-abiding  nation,  have  the  right  to 
demand  no  less. 

Mr.  PELL.  The  U.S.  Government 
missed  the  opportunity  to  work  within 
the  community  of  nations  on  the 
World  Court  case  but  there  is  still  an 
opportunity,  albeit  slight,  for  the 
United  States  to  be  on  the  side  of 
peace  in  Central  America.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  Contadora  process,  which, 
sadly  at  this  point,  is  all  but  forgotten. 
Although  the  process  is  on  hold,  it  is 
still  out  there  as  a  viable  alternative  to 
war  in  Central  America.  On  Jime  6  a 
new  draft  was  submitted  by  the  Conta- 
dora countries.  It  includes  provisions 
calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
military  advisers,  the  halting  of  ship- 
ments of  arms,  strict  reductions  and 
limitations  on  troop  strength  and 
weapons,  and  the  halting  of  the  illegal 
flow  of  arms.  The  draft  provides  for  a 
commission  empowered  to  verify  com- 
pliance and  investigate  reported  viola- 
tions. The  draft  also  strongly  supports 
democracy  in  Nicaragua  and  calls  for 
elections,  amnesty,  and  a  dialog  with 
the  opposition. 

Nicaragua  announced  its  acceptance 
of  this  latest  Contadora  draft  on  Jime 
20.  The  United  States  rejected  Nicara- 
gua's acceptance  on  Jime  22,  as  an 
effort  to  defeat  the  Contra  aid  request 
in  the  House.  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
and  Honduras  were  unhappy  with  the 
new  draft  because  they  wanted  to 
reopen  discussion  of  the  political  chap- 
ter referring  to  democratization  and 
national  reconciliation;  and  Costa  Rica 
and  El  Salvador  had  additional  prob- 
lems with  verification  measures. 

Mr.  President,  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess, which  has  produced  a  draft  that 
with  a  bit  more  work  can  become  an 
instrument  for  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, needs  a  strong  lx>ost,  not  a 
squelch,  from  the  United  States. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  Conta- 


dora is  dead  and  question  even  bring- 
ing it  up  at  this  late  date.  I  would 
answer  that  it  can  be  revived  if  the  ad- 
ministration would  only  support  it.  I 
am  realistic  enough  to  Imow  that  this 
is  not  likely  to  happen.  I  also  am  real- 
istic enough  to  know  what  will  happen 
if  the  Senate  approves  more  aid  to  the 
Contras.  With  a  United  States  funded 
war  against  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua, Contadora  will  be  relegated  to 
being  a  footnote  in  history. 

Daniel  Ortega  has  been  in  the 
United  States  this  past  week,  first  for 
his  visit  to  the  United  Nations  and 
then  for  various  appearances  through- 
out the  coimtry.  He  has  struck  a  con- 
ciliatory position  with  regard  to  many 
of  the  problems  that  exist  in  his  coun- 
try and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
wUl  of  the  Sandinista  government  to 
resume  negotiations  with  the  United 
States.  Ortega  said  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  willing  to  establish  discussions 
with  the  Vatican  regarding  the  serious 
problems  that  are  said  to  have  arisen 
between  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  church.  The  Nicaraguan  Presi- 
dent also  proposed  talks  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  La  Prensa  the  opposition 
newspaper  that  has  l>een  closed  down. 
We  ought  to  test  whether  he  is  or  is 
not  serious,  not  Just  squelch  them  and 
Ignore  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  facing  what 
could  be  the  last  chance  for  peace  in 
Central  America.  For  the  sake  of 
peace,  our  Government  should  get  its 
priorities  straight  and  deal  with  the 
Contadora  process  in  a  serious  way 
and  should  followup  on  the  recent  in- 
dication of  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  to 
resume  negotiations  with  us  and  with 
those  major  elements  of  opposition 
within  the  Nicaraguan  system.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  war  or  peace  issue  here. 
This  is  the  moment,  maybe  the  last,  to 
stand  for  peace. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  a  very  thought- 
ful and  perceptive  statement  he  has 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  commendation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  ranking  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee 
for  his  farsightedness  in  1982  in  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  preclude  the 
construction  of  any  further  American 
military  bases  in  the  country  of  Hon- 
duras. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  saw  at  that  time  what 
many  were  not  aware  of.  He  sounded 
the  alarm  to  his  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country  at  large 
when  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
the  administration  was  engaged  at 
that  time,  4  years  ago,  in  a  backdoor 
military  buildup  in  the  country  of 
Honduras. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment 
which  he  offered  was  defeated  and. 


since  that  time,  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pell],  10  new  airfields  have  been 
constructed  by  the  administration  in 
the  tiny  country  of  Honduras.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  we  stand  here  debat- 
ing this  issue  today,  there  are  more 
airfields  per  capita  in  the  country  of 
Honduras  than  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  So  I  commend  our  distin- 
guished colleague  for  the  perception 
and  good  Judgment  that  he  showed  4 
years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  plowing  new  groimd  with 
the  policy  that  we  are  now  following 
with  regard  to  the  tiny  country  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  government  that 
controls  that  country.  I  think  it 
should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  I 
know  of  none  of  our  coUeagues,  and 
certainly  not  this  Senator,  who  shares 
any  sympathies  or  has  any  illusions 
about  those  who  constitute  the  Sandi- 
nista government  of  Nicaragua.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  it  is  a 
Marxist-Leninist  government.  It  is  one 
that  wishes  the  United  States  no  good 
sind  one  that  seeks  to  emulate  the 
model  of  Cuba. 

Having  said  that,  we  are  engaged  in 
establishing  a  precedent  with  regard 
to  our  policy  toward  Nicaragua  that 
has  not  tieen  established  before  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
engaged  in  a  policy  of  seeking  the  mili- 
tary overthrow  of  a  government  that 
we  have  recognized  as  the  legitimate, 
legal  government  of  the  country  of 
Nicaragua.  As  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  has  pointed  out,  we 
exchange  Ambassadors  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  We  maintain 
diplomat  relations  with  them.  It  is 
well  established  in  international  law 
that  when  two  governments  engage  in 
that  sort  of  diplomatic  discourse,  one 
recognizes  the  other  as  the  legitimate 
government  of  the  country  in  which 
that  diplomatic  mission  resides.  What 
we  are  doing  now  is  financing  openly, 
on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  or  being  asked  to  finance 
openly  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  a  military  operation  and 
a  military  group  that  seeks  to  over- 
throw this  government  that  we  recog- 
nize as  the  legitimate  government  of 
Nicaragua. 

This  is  a  country,  our  country,  which 
has  traditionally  prided  itself  on  up- 
holding the  rule  of  law  intemaUy,  do- 
mestically, here,  and  we  have  also 
stood  for  a  rule  of  law  internationally. 
Yet  here  we  are,  clearly  violating  that. 

As  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  has  pointed  out,  we  have 
even  refused  to  subject  our  actions  to 
the  review  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  something  that  is  also  un- 
precedented in  our  history. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  might  be 
able  to  make  a  case  for  this  policy  if  it 
had  a  chance  of  success.  But  this 
policy  pursued  by  this  administration 


toward  the  tiny  country  of  Nicaragua 
is  so  fatally  flawed  that  it  has  virtual- 
ly no  chance  of  succeeding. 

I  toured  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries. I  talked  to  the  leaders  of  El  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Guate- 
mala. Not  a  single  person  in  the  lead- 
ership of  those  countries  believes  that 
there  is  a  chance  that  the  Contras 
maintain  the  military  competence  to 
succeed  in  a  military  victory  in  their 
efforts  against  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

In  the  unlikely  event— and  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  highly  unlikely  event- 
that  the  Contras  could  be  successful, 
not  a  single  leader  of  the  governments 
of  Central  America  believes  that  the 
Contras  have  the  political  savolr  faire 
to  govern  that  country;  nor  would 
they  have  the  suppori  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  constitute  the  coun- 
try of  Nicaragua. 

So  we  are  supporting  a  group  that 
cannot  succeed  militarily  and  should 
they  succeed  militarily,  they  cannot 
govern  the  country.  Yet  we  are  com- 
mitted to  eliminating  the  Sandinista 
government  from  Nicaragua,  it  ap- 
pears, at  whatever  cost  to  our  interna- 
tional reputation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  recent  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  country  of  Honduras,  Mr.  John 
Ferch,  who  was  forced  out  of  that  post 
by  the  administration  Just  a  few  weelcs 
ago,  indicated  in  an  interview  with  the 
Washington  Post  that  he  went  to  the 
country  of  Honduras  laboring  under 
the  illusion  that  the  administration 
wished  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
problems  plaguing  that  region  of  the 
world  vis-a-vis  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Ferch  now 
tells  the  Washington  Post  that  it  is 
clear  the  administration  is  not  inter- 
ested in  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
problems,  but  is  driven  by  a  need  for  a 
military  defeat  and  a  military  eradica- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
the  Sandinista  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

If  that  be  the  case,  and  competent 
military  people  in  this  country  and  the 
leaders  of  Central  America  are  correct 
in  that  the  Contras  cannot  succeed 
militarily,  where  do  we  go  from  there? 
The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that,  at 
some  time  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  if  this  administration  hews  to 
the  policy  of  deposing  the  Sandinista 
government  militarily,  military  units 
of  the  United  States  will  be  fighting  in 
Central  America  against  Sandinista 
troops. 

What  do  we  wish  for  our  coimtry  in 
Central  America?  Mr.  President,  the 
Sandinista  government  has  indicated 
that  they  are  willing  to  negotiate  in  a 
bilateral  manner  with  the  United 
States.  They  have  stated  that  they  are 
willing  to  negotiate  on  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  an  exodus  of 
foreign  advisers  from  the  country  of 
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Nicaragua.  They  are  willing  to  negoti- 
ate on  the  question  of  no  Soviet  bases 
and  no  Cuban  bases  in  the  country  of 
Nicaragua.  They  are  willing  to  negoti- 
ate on  the  question  of  limitation  of 
weaponry  in  Central  America,  the  Im- 
portation of  other  foreign  weapons. 
They  are  willing  to  agree  that  they 
will  not  be  a  party  to  the  subversion  of 
any  of  their  neighbors  or  subversion  of 
any  country  in  Central  or  South 
America. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  they  are  willing 
to  agree  that  a  group  of  unbiased  ob- 
servers, made  up  principally  of  coun- 
tries in  the  Contadora  group,  could 
have  onsite  inspection  in  Nicaragua  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  was  carrying  out 
these  commitments. 

Faced  with  that  proposition,  the 
United  States  Government  refuses  to 
enter  into  bilateral  negotiations  with 
the  Sandinista  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. So  it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  settle  for  no  Soviet  or  Cuban 
bases  in  Nicaragua;  we  are  not  willing 
to  settle  for  an  exodus  of  Cuban  or 
Soviet  advisers  or  other  Eastern  bloc 
advisers  out  of  Nicaragua. 
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We  are  not  willing  to  settle  for  a  lim- 
itation on  imported  weaponry  into 
Central  America,  and  that  includes 
the  country  of  Nicaragua.  We  are  not 
wiling  to  settle  for  an  agreement  that 
the  Sandinista  government  will  not 
constitute  a  threat  to  its  neighbors  in 
Central  and  South  America.  We  are 
not  willing  to  settle  for  onsite  verifica- 
tion of  these  conditions.  So  what  are 
we  asking?  It  is  clear  that  this  admin- 
istration has  set  its  feet  on  the  path 
that  former  Ambassador  John  Perch. 
our  ex-Ambassador  to  Honduras, 
stated,  and  that  is  a  military  defeat 
and  a  military  eradication  of  the  San- 
dinista government  from  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
willing  at  this  time  to  embark  on  a 
course  of  action  that  will  inexorably 
lead  to  the  commitment  of  United 
States  troops  in  that  region  if  the  9A- 
ministration  continues  to  use  a  policy 
of  a  military  victory  in  Nicaragua.  And 
if  that  is  a  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion—and that  accusation  has  been 
made  by  this  administration's  own 
Ambassador  to  the  country  of  Hondu- 
ras—if that  is  the  administration's 
policy,  then  they  should  say  so.  They 
should  tell  the  American  people  that 
is  what  they  wish  to  do,  and  we  should 
conclude  this  business  of  back  door 
military  buildups  in  the  country  of 
Honduras,  using  funds  out  of  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  fund  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  rather  than 
coming  before  the  military  construc- 
tion subcommittee  and  saying  we  wish 
funds  to  buUd  airfields  so  we  may 
project     American     military     power 


against  the  Sandinista  government  of 
Nicaragua. 

They  are  not  saying  that,  and  I 
think  this  administration,  and  I  think 
this  President.  h£is  an  obligation  to  tell 
the  American  people  what  the  ulti- 
mate goals  of  our  policy  are  against 
the  Sandinista  government  of  Nicara- 
gua and  what  our  ultimate  policy  will 
be  in  Central  America. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  am  going  to 
have  more  to  say  about  this  whole 
matter  in  coming  days.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  will  have  much  to  say  about 
it.  Our  views  are  not  uniform.  This 
body  is  fairly  evenly  divided  on  the 
question  of  what  should  be  done  with 
regard  to  our  policy  toward  Nicaragua, 
and  I  expect  we  will  hear  much  stimu- 
lating debate  and  this  matter  will  re- 
ceive much  illumination  this  after- 
noon and  tomorrow  and  Wednesday, 
and  I  think  that  is  as  it  should  be.  be- 
cause the  more  the  Americsji  people 
learn  about  this  matter,  the  more  the 
American  people  I  think  wiU  rise  up 
and  speak  in  one  voice,  and  that  is  we 
do  not  want  a  policy  pursued  by  our 
Government  in  Central  America  that 
is  historically  wrong,  one  that  is  an 
embarrassment  to  the  American 
people  internationally  and  one  that 
could  ultimately  lead  to  the  involve- 
ment of  United  States  troops  in  that 
region  of  the  world. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  the  floor  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  on 
an  excellent  or>ening  statement.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
more  the  American  people  know  of  the 
various  aspects  of  the  Contras,  who 
they  are,  where  they  came  from,  how 
they  came  to  be.  their  involvement  in 
drug  smuggling,  their  involvement  in 
gunninning.  the  siphoning  off  of  our- 
hard-eamed  taxpayers'  dollars  to  bank 
accounts  in  the  Grand  Cayman  Islands 
and  Lord  only  knows  where  else,  the 
brutality,  the  terrorist  activities  they 
su-e  engaged  in  throughout  that  world 
region,  the  more  the  American  people 
know  of  this,  the  more  the  American 
people  are  going  to  insist  that  this 
Senate  hold  fast  and  that  we  do  not 
approve  any  more  funding,  certainly 
no  more  CIA  involvement,  and  certain- 
ly not  military  advisers  engaged  in 
that  dirty  little  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. It  is  this  Senator's  Intention  this 
afternoon,  under  the  time  agreement 
announced  last  week,  to  lay  out  the 
case  for  the  American  people  about 
who  the  Contras  are,  where  they  came 
from,  how  they  came  to  be,  and  what 
their  involvement  has  been  over  the 
last  6  years  in  that  region.  I  intend  to 
name  names,  name  places,  and  to 
point  the  finger  at  those  who  have 
been  responsible  for  leading  us  to  this 
point  in  time,  for  supporting  the  Con- 


tras with  money,  with  materiel,  with 
support. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
know,  is  going  to  take  his  time  to  lay 
out  the  case  to  show  the  American 
people  how  the  Contras  have  been  in- 
volved in  drug  smuggling  and  gunnin- 
ning. I  know  others  will  also  begin  to 
tell  the  American  people  that  these 
Contras  are  far  from  the  equivalent  of 
our  Poimding  Fathers.  They  are  more 
the  equivalent  of  those  terrorists  who 
roam  the  world  today,  killing  innocent 
people,  terrorizing  civilians,  and  seek- 
ing to  Impose  their  murderous  will 
upon  others. 

So.  Mr.  President,  very  shortly,  I 
intend  to  take  my  time  to  outline  just 
who  the  Contras  are  and  where  they 
came  from. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quor^un. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  proceedings 
under  the  quonun  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  both  sides. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  quorum  call  has 
been  lifted. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  reached  last 
week,  how  much  time  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  have  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  2  hours,  and  he 
has  utilized  3  minutes  of  that  time. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  a 
moment  ago,  it  is  my  intention  today, 
in  this  opening  debate  on  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  to  fund  the  Contras,  to 


lay  out  who  the  Contras  are  and  how 
they  came  to  be,  to  dispel  the  myth 
that  they  are  freedom  fighters,  indi- 
viduals who  are  seeking  only  to  re- 
place the  Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua  with  a  truly  democratic 
form  of  government,  and  that  some- 
how these  freedom  fighters,  these 
Contras,  are  the  moral  equivalent  of 
our  Founding  Fathers.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  lay  out  for  Senators  and  for 
the  American  people  just  how  treach- 
erous and  murderous  these  Contras 
really  are.  who  runs  them,  and  how 
they  came  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  today,  as  we  consider 
a  proposal  to  provide  $100  million  in 
aid  to  the  Contras,  we  are  beginning  to 
imdertake  a  dramatic  escalation  of 
America's  commitment  to  war  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

As  we  begin  the  Contra  debate, 
echoes  of  another  debate— a  debate 
that  occurred  a  generation  ago— still 
echo  off  the  walls  of  this  historic 
Chamber. 

I  hear  the  words  of  a  former  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho,  Frank 
Church,  who  on  another  foreign  policy 
matter  20  years  ago  stressed  that: 

The  [President]  has  stated  that  it  is  not 
our  policy  or  our  purpose  to  expand  the 
war.  If  that  expansion  occurs,  then  it  will  be 
the  choice  of  others— not  our  own. 

The  Senator  offered  assurances  that 
our  Nation  was  committed  to  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  another  foreign 
conflict— not  in  Nicaragua  but  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  also  hear  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  Jennings  Randolph,  spealcing 
of  the  need  for  military  pressure  to 
force  a  negotiated  solution  to  the  for- 
eign conflict  in  Vietnam: 

But  it  has  been  apparent  from  the  start 
that  we  should  not  go  to  the  negotiating 
table  from  a  stance  of  weakness.  We  must 
first  set  up  a  system  there  through  military 
strength  where  negotiations  might  be  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  equity. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. Gaylord  Nelson.  22  years  ago. 
during  that  debate,  advised  that  Amer- 
ica's engagement  would  be  limited, 
that  our  objective  was  not  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  another 
country: 

Our  objective  has  not  been  to  take  over 
the  Government  .  .  .  and  has  not  been  to 
provide  military  forces.  .  .  .  Our  mission  has 
been  to  supply  a  military  cadre  for  training 
personnel,  and  advisory  military  personnel 
as  well  as  equipment  and  material. 

Mr.  President,  these  promises  were 
offered  on  this  same  floor  nearly  22 
years  ago  on  the  night  of  August  6. 
1964,  when  the  U.S.  Senate  debated 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

That  resolution  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  the  next  day,  but— and  I  am 
now  quoting  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Wayne 
Morse— "The  Senators  who  vote  for  it 
will  live  to  regret  it." 


What  happened  because  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution? 

Mr.  President,  the  result  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  and  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  carved  in  a  black 
sculpture  that  occupies  a  hallowed 
space  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  On 
that  black  granite  structure  are  en- 
graved the  names  of  58,312  Americans 
who  lost  their  lives  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  book  put  out 
by  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
Fund  listing  the  names  of  58,132 
young  Americans  who  lost  their  lives 
in  that  tragic  war  in  Vietnam:  a  tele- 
phone directory— no,  bigger  than  a 
telephone  directory— of  young  men 
who  would  be  alive  today,  would  be 
with  their  families,  with  their  loved 
ones,  enjoying  the  dreams  in  America, 
living  out  their  lives  as  they  should 
have  been  lived  out,  not  snuffed  short 
by  that  conflict  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  about  to  go 
down  that  road  again? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  Frank  Church,  wrote  in  a 
Washington  Post  article,  published 
just  before  his  tragic  death  2  years 
ago: 

If  any  lessons  were  learned  from  our 
ordeal  in  Southeast  Asia,  they  have  yet  to 
show  up  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where 
our  objective  is  not  simply  to  contain,  but  to 
eradicate  communism,  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  each  case. 

But  the  most  chilling  warning, 
which  still  rings  true  today  as  we  pre- 
pare to  escalate  our  commitment  to  a 
new  conflict,  not  in  Vietnam,  but  in 
Central  America,  was  uttered  by  Sena- 
tor Morse.  They  are  courageous  words, 
spoken  by  a  public  official  who  ex- 
pressed his  views  and  his  opposition  to 
a  policy  of  the  President,  even  though 
that  policy,  at  the  time,  received  the 
support  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  in  Asia  cannot 
be  settled  by  war.  The  problem  in  Asia  re- 
quires a  political  and  economic  settlement. 
It  requires  a  negotiated  settlement.  It  re- 
quires a  conference  table  settlement.  It  re- 
quires the  application  of  reason,  not  bullets. 

I  cannot  understand  what  is  happening  to 
my  country.  I  cannot  understand  what 
makes  people  think  that  way.  There  are  not 
many  at  the  grassroots  of  America  who 
think  that  way. 
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I  want  to  repeat  that,  Mr.  President. 
Twenty-two  years  ago.  Senator  Morse 
said  at  that  time  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  "There  are  not 
many  at  the  grassroots  of  America 
who  think  that  way." 

The  same  is  true  in  America  today. 
When  I  go  back  to  my  home  State  of 
Iowa  or  if  I  travel  around  the  Midwest 
or  the  South,  no  matter  where  I  go, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  say  no,  they  do  not 
want  to  go  down  that  path  of  war  in 
Central  America.  They  do  not  want 


their  hard-earned  taxpayers'  dollars, 
100  million  of  them,  going  to  fund  the 
Contras.  We  need  that  help  here  at 
home.  They  believe  that  the  answer 
lies  as  it  did  in  Vietnam  in  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement,  not  a  settlement  by  way 
of  war. 

Ten  years  later,  after  the  loss  of 
58,132  Americans  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  who  were 
killed  in  that  war,  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam was  finally  settled.  And  where 
and  how?  It  was  settled  at  the  confer- 
ence table  through  negotiations,  but 
not  after  puppet  government  after 
puppet  government  was  established  in 
South  Vietnam  under  the  ruse  of  set- 
ting up  a  Democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, not  imtil,  as  I  said,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  were  killed, 
58,000  Americans,  and  after  that  coun- 
try was  laid  to  waste  by  day  after  day 
and  month  after  month  of  carpet 
bombing  where  today  the  wounds  of 
that  war  still  scar  the  countryside  of 
Vietnam.  And  yet  we  hear  the  same 
echos,  we  hear  the  same  echo  and  we 
see  the  same  thing  happening  today, 
under  this,  our  present  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  this  resolution  to  provide 
the  $100  million,  this  tremendous  esca- 
lation, under  this  we  are  giving  the 
President  the  right  to  make  war  with- 
out declaring  war. 

If  it  is  this  President's  firm  belief 
that  the  Crovemment  of  Nicaragua 
represents  a  threat  to  this  Nation,  an 
imminent  threat  to  our  security,  that 
small  country  of  2V^  million  people, 
about  the  size  of  my  State  of  Iowa, 
with  a  per  capita  income  of  $800  a 
year,  if  the  President  thinks  that  that 
little  beleaguered,  impoverished  coun- 
try is  really  a  threat  to  our  freedoms 
and  democracy  in  this  hemisphere, 
then  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to 
submit  a  declaration  of  war  and  let 
Congress  vote  on  whether  or  not  we 
really  want  to  go  to  war  rather  than 
doing  it  clandestinely  as  we  are  now 
doing  it  with  the  Contras. 

Now,  of  course.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  Nicaragua  is  not  Viet- 
nam. Central  America  is  far  closer  to 
our  shores  than  Vietnam.  However, 
the  President's  justification  for  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  Central  America 
sounds  increasingly  similar  to  those 
used  a  generation  ago. 

First,  the  President  wanted  to  give 
the  Contras  money  to  interdict  arms 
that  were  supposedly  going  from  Nica- 
ragua to  El  Salvador.  Well,  money 
went  down  there,  Contras  were  hired, 
not  one  cache  of  sums  was  ever  inter- 
dicted. 

In  fact,  the  very  Contras  that  were 
supposed  to  be  used  to  interdict  the 
arms  were  not  even  put  in  that  border 
area  where  the  arms  were  supposed  to 
be  going  across.  They  were  put  in  an- 
other area. 

Well  then  the  Contras  were  given 
money  and  arms  to  pressure  the  San- 
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dintetas  to  democratize  their  regime. 
Now  the  purpose  is  much  more  grandi- 
ose. The  purpose  now  is  to  defend  the 
entire  western  hemisphere  against  a 
Communist  onslaught  funded  and 
equipped  by  the  Sandinista  Govern- 
ment backed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  it  was  with  Vietnam.  At  times  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
part  of  an  effort  to  preserve  democra- 
cy in  Vietman.  At  other  times,  we  were 
attempting  to  thwart  the  Communists 
and  stop  the  Chinese  onslaught  of 
Communism  in  that  area  or  alternate- 
ly we  were  to  stop  the  Soviet  goal  of 
expansionism. 

Confusion  surfaced  not  just  on  the 
question  of  aims,  but  on  the  means 
used  to  Implement  policy. 

At  each  step  along  the  way,  policy- 
makers during  the  Vietnam  era  acted 
In  precisely  the  manner  in  which  pol- 
icymakers for  the  Contra  war  are 
acting  now. 

Like  their  predecessors,  the  best  and 
brightest  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion lack  the  honesty  or  courage  to  tell 
the  country  just  how  ambitious  their 
war  aims  are,  and  what  the  true  cost 
In  dollars  and  blood  of  achieving  them 
is.  Instead,  this  administration  seeks 
Incremental  Increases  in  involvement— 
from  $14  miUion  in  1984,  to  $27  million 
last  year,  to  $100  million  this  year. 

Where  will  it  stop:  $14  mUlion,  $27 
million.  $100  million.  If  the  Sandinista 
Government  is  not  overthrown  next 
year  will  it  be  $200  million  and  then 
$500  million?  How  much  more  is  it 
going  to  take?  How  many  more  lives? 

The  result  I  submit  is  that  each  in- 
vestment cannot  in  itself  bring  suc- 
cess, but  it  can  make  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult, perhaps  impossible,  for  our 
Nation  to  extricate  itself  at  a  later 
date. 

Today,  Americans  by  the  thousands 
walk  past  the  black  granite  walls  of 
the  Vietnam  Memorial.  The  names  of 
58,132  people  who  died  in  that  war  are 
etched  on  its  surface. 

I  ask  each  Senator  before  casting  his 
or  her  vote  to  go  down  to  that  mall 
and  walk  in  front  of  that  Vietnam  Me- 
morial. 

As  one  walks  past  one  will  look  at 
the  names  and  one  sees  behind  the 
polished  granite  one's  own  reflection. 

The  wonder  of  that  monument  is 
that  It  reminds  one  not  just  of  those 
who  died  in  Vietnam  but  also  of  those 
who.  In  the  final  analysis,  since  this  is 
after  all  a  representative  democracy  of 
ours,  you  also  see  one's  own  reflection. 
I)erhape  those  of  us  who  stood  by  and 
did  not  raise  our  voice  In  protest,  per- 
h^?s  even  some  of  us  who  may  have 
voted  to  continue  that  policy. 

So  I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  just 
as  I  have  looked  at  the  Vietnam  Me- 
morial. I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
look  into  their  own  consciences  and 
decide  whether  from  their  actions  and 
votes  today  they  want  their  children 
and  the  next  generation  of  Americans 


to  gaze  into  the  walls  of  another 
monument  to  those  who  died  in  an- 
other aimless  and  unsuccessful  war  in 
Central  America,  not  in  Vietnam. 

For  although  this  aid  package  may 
very  well  pass,  the  Senators  who  ap- 
prove it  will  likely,  as  I  now  use  the 
words  of  Senator  Morse,  "Those  Sena- 
tors who  approve  it.  I  believe,  will  live 
to  regret  that  vote." 

So,  Mr.  President,  who  are  the  Con- 
tras?  Are  they  really  freedom  fighters? 
Are  they  really  a  band  of  high-minded 
individuals  gathered  together  to  seek 
to  overthrow  or  repress  a  Communist 
government  and  to  install  therein  a 
democratic  form  of  government  re- 
specting human  rights,  insuring  jus- 
tice, and  peace,  insuring  reforms,  both 
economic  and  political. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  Contras  and  now  it 
is  my  intention  at  this  time  to  look 
into  the  past,  the  recent  past,  to  trace 
what  happened  in  Nicaragua  just  prior 
to  1979  under  Somoza  and  then  to 
trace  as  I  said  by  name,  activity,  posi- 
tion, those  who  now  nm  what  is  called 
the  PDN  or  the  Contras  in  Honduras. 

In  March  1985,  President  Reagan  re- 
ferred to  the  Contras  as  "our  broth- 
ers." These  freedom  fighters,  accord- 
ing to  the  President,  "are  the  moral 
equivalent  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  the  brave  men  and  women  of  the 
French  Resistance." 

It  has  been  said  that  truth  is  the 
first  victim  of  war.  For  someone  to  use 
this  kind  of  language  to  identify  and 
to  characterize  the  Contras  only  indi- 
cates to  this  Senator  that  for  this  ad- 
ministration truth  is  such  a  precious 
commodity  that  it  rarely  uses  it. 

In  1983,  the  President's  so-called 
freedom  fighters  had  been  engaged  in 
such  human  rights  abuses  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  prepared 
a  manual  for  them.  That  manual, 
"Psychological  Operations  in  Guerrilla 
Warfare,"  is  not  a  textbook  on  free- 
dom, or  a  tome  of  human  rights.  It's 
the  Contras  little  red  book  on  how  to 
kill— or  I  should  use  the  Agency's 
word— neutralize  people  properly.  It's 
a  textbook  on  terrorism.  Its  purpose- 
to  train  the  Contras  in  controlled 
terror.  But  do  not  take  my  word  for  it. 
The  following  passage  from  the 
manual  prepared  by  the  CIA  tells  the 
story: 

An  armed  KuerrUU  force  always  carries 
with  It  Implicit  terror  because  the  popula- 
tion, without  saying  it  out  loud,  feara  the 
arms  can  be  turned  against  them. 

I  searched  my  memory  and  I 
searched  the  history  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  could  not  recall  any 
of  our  Foimdlng  Fathers  or  their  loyal 
soldiers  with  names  like  "Suicida"  or 
"Krill."  Nor  did  George  Washington 
have  offshore  bank  accounts  in  the 
Grand  Cajrman  Island.  And  George 
Morris,  the  revolution's  financier, 
never  made  money  from  exchanges  on 
the  black  market.  Nor  did  our  revolu- 


tionary soldiers  "neutralize"  public  of- 
ficials, rape  young  women,  or  set  up 
land  mines  to  kill  innocent  people. 
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But  again,  do  not  trust  my  words, 
listen  to  what  other  Nicaraguan  exiles, 
those  who  have  taken  up  arms  against 
the  Sandinistas,  say  about  their  broth- 
ers, the  Contras. 

Most  United  States  aid  goes  to  the 
FDN,  which  commands  the  army 
fighting  out  of  the  mountains  along 
Nicaragua's  border  with  Honduras. 
Arturo  Cruz  is  a  former  member  of  the 
junta,  former  director  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  Nicaragua,  former  Nicaraguan 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and 
currently  a  member  of  the  directorate 
of  UNO— the  United  Nicaraguan  Op- 
position. Two  years  ago,  Cruz  wrote  in 
Foreign  Affairs: 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  most  of 
those  persons  in  positions  of  military  au- 
thority within  the  FDN  are  ex-members  of 
the  national  guard  who  unconditionally  sup- 
ported Somoza,  until  the  end,  against  the 
will  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Arturo  Cruz  went  on  to  write  that  in 
the  event  of  a  complete  Contra  victo- 
ry, there  might  well  be  a  "reinitiation 
of  the  vicious  cycle  of  extreme  right 
wing  oppression  and  exploitation." 

Or  listen  to  the  words  of  Alfonso 
Robelo,  also  a  former  member  of  the 
junta,  and  now,  along  with  Cruz  a 
member  of  UNO: 

The  military  leadership— of  the  PDN— is 
made  up  of  former  members  of  the  national 
guard.  This  poses  a  problem  for  the  return 
to  power  of  the  guard  as  a  military  institu- 
tion. 

Or  listen  to  Eden  Pastora.  former 
commander  of  ARDE  And  now  exiled 
in  Costa  Rica,  the  famous  commander 
Zero,  who  headed  the  Sandinistas  in 
their  final  overthrow  of  Somoza. 

They— the  PDN— are  the  objectives  of  a 
general  staff  of  former  Somozan  guards- 
men. For  example,  their  staff  includes  Cap- 
tain Lagos:  the  feared  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Office:  Lieutenant  colonels 
and  captains  of  the  Somozan  guard.  In 
other  words,  I  don't  think  that  they  want  a 
revolution  full  of  love.  They  have  lists  of 
the  people  they  kill.  They  have  not  even 
presented  a  single  prisoner  they  have  taken. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Pastora: 
The  people  will  not  help  the  national 
guard.  The  national  guard  killed  our  people 
for  45  years.  The  guardsmen  killed  this 
guy's  brother.  They  killed  my  father.  Every- 
body in  Nicaragua  has  a  relative  killed  by 
the  national  guard.  Therefore,  the  Nicara- 
guan people  will  not  support  the  national 
guard.  So  they— the  United  States— are 
doing  the  National  Directorate  (Sandinis- 
tas) a  big  favor  by  trying  to  win  through  a 
general  staff  of  former  Somozan  guards- 
men. This  must  be  clearly  stated  and  under- 
stood. 

But  the  problem  with  the  Contras 
rests  not  just  with  the  ex-guardsmen, 
but  with  Adolf  o  Calero  and  his  cronies 
in  the  FDN  leadership.  This  assess- 
ment is  not  mine,  but  that  of  Salvador 


Icaza.  formerly  a  human  rights  officer 
for  the  FDN.  In  a  1985  letter,  Icaza— 
again,  a  hiunan  rights  officer  with  the 
Contras— writes: 

How  can  Adolfo  Calero  speak  of  democra- 
cy? The  Nicaraguan  E>emocratic  Force  con- 
tinues to  be  what  it  was  since  its  founding. 
Now  Bermudez  occupies  the  place  of  Sui- 
cida. *  *  *  It  is  the  same  g&ng  of  former  na- 
tional guardsmen.  Somocists  and  followers 
of  the  former  regime,  with  the  "spice"  of 
having  "tirelessly"  struggled  against  Somo- 
za's  regime  and  belonging  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Party. 

In  short,  according  to  Icaza,  "Honest 
people  have  no  place  in  the  Nicara- 
guan Democratic  Force." 

There  is  no  difference— only  the  names— 
between  Calero  and  Somoza;  between  Ber- 
mudez and  company  and  the  Ortega  Broth- 
ers and  company;  one  is  backed  by  the  grin- 
gos; and  the  other  by  the  Russians. 

CORGRXSSIONAL  BTUDT 

Facts,  not  the  fictionalized  account 
of  this  administration,  must  guide 
Congress  in  determining  whether  we 
should  invest  our  foreign  policy,  our 
money,  and  our  sons  on  the  Contras. 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  primary  Contra  army  is  organized 
and  commanded  by  former  national 
guardsmen. 

That  is  not  just  my  conclusion.  It  is 
that  of  UNO  leader  Arturo  Cruz,  who 
conceded  in  a  March  9  interview  with 
the  Washington  Post  that  "the  largest 
number  in  the  inner  staff"  are  ex- 
guardsmen. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the 
principal  intellectual  architects  of  the 
administration's  Contra  program, 
Robert  Leiken  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute. Mr.  Leiken  wrote  in  a  March  13 
New  York  Review  of  Books  piece  that 
"the  FDN  high  cmmand,  with  one  ex- 
ception, is  drawn  entirely  from  the  Na- 
tional Guard." 

These  facts  are  confirmed  in  greater 
detail  by  the  report  prepared  by  the 
respected  Congressional  Arms  Control 
and  Foreign  Policy  Caucus. 

That  report  concludes  that  12  of  the 
13  commanders  of  the  FDN  high  com- 
mand are  today,  as  they  have  been 
since  they  were  first  organized  in  1980, 
former  officers  in  Somoza's  National 
Guard.  Of  particular  concern  in  this 
group  of  13  are  a  number  of  high- 
ranking  ex-guardsmen  with  controver- 
sial backgrounds:  Captain  Armando 
"The  Policeman"  Lopez,  Maj.  Ricardo 
"Chino"  Lau— about  whom  I  will  have 
more  to  say  later— Capt.  Juan  Gomez, 
and  Capt.  Justician  "Tino"  Perez. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  especial- 
ly important  this  year  to  focus  on  the 
military  rather  than  the  civilian  lead- 
er^p  of  the  Contras.  Seventy  percent 
of  the  President's  aid  request  is  for 
military  aid,  which  will  fall  under  the 
military  leaders'  jurisdiction,  rather 
than  that  of  the  political  leaders  such 
as  Arturo  Cruz  and  Alfonso  Robelo. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  to  find  out 
who  and  what  these  military  leaders 
are.  Who  are  they?  Who  are  these 


Contra  leaders  organized  by  the  CIA, 
the  same  agency  which  authored  the 
assassination  manual,  bom  out  of  So- 
moza's hated  National  Guard,  the 
same  force  that  terrorized  Nicara- 
guans  for  40  years,  and  first  trained  by 
the  Argentine  military,  the  same  mili- 
tary responsible  for  disappearing  over 
6,000  a  decade  ago,  given  this  pedigree, 
it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the 
Contras,  despite  all  the  disclaimers  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  are  terror- 
ists, not  freedom  fighters. 

For  over  40  years  the  Somoza  family 
had  gathered  around  it  individuals  in 
Nicaragua  who  then  formed  what  they 
called  the  Garde  Nationale,  the  na- 
tional guard.  It  became,  among  all  of 
the  nations  in  this  hemisphere,  per- 
haps, the  most  ruthless  in  keeping  the 
Somozas  in  power.  As  Eden  Pastora 
said,  there  was  not  one  Nicaraguan 
who  did  not  have  a  brother,  sister, 
father,  mother,  or  close  relative  who 
had  not  been  killed  by  the  national 
guard  during  that  Individual's  lifetime. 

When  Somoza  fell  in  July  1979, 
thousands  of  Nicaraguan  national 
guardsmen,  who  had  supported  the 
Somozas  for  so  many  years,  dropped 
their  weapons,  some  took  to  boats,  and 
they  took  off  their  imiform  so  they 
would  not  be  recognized  by  the  civilian 
population,  and  fled  the  country  to  El 
Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and 
many  of  them  came  to  the  United 
States. 

During  1980,  that  is  about  3  months 
after  the  fall  of  Somoza  in  July- 
August  1979,  an  individual  by  the 
name  of  Aristedes  Sanchez,  a  wealthy 
business  and  party  associate  of  Gener- 
al Somoza,  who  then  operated  out  of 
Miami  and  Honduras,  began  to  contact 
former  officers  of  this  national  guard 
and  put  them  on  the  payroll  of  what 
began  to  be  called  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber Legion.  We  may  hear  more  talk 
about  the  15th  of  September  Legion. 
That  commemorates  the  date  of  Nicar- 
agua's independence  from  Spain  in 
1821. 

Aristedes  Sanchez  began  to  pull 
these  Nicaraguan  guardsmen  out  of 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  some  who  have  come  to  Miami. 

According  to  Edgar  Chamorro,  a 
former  memlier  of  the  Contra  direc- 
torate, fimds  for  the  legion's  payroll 
came  from  Argentine  intelligence  offi- 
cials operating  in  Honduras  and  from 
personal  funds  amassed  during  Somo- 
za's rule  by  Sanchez  and  his  brother, 
plantation-owner  and  Somoza  party 
legislator  Enrique  "The  Cuckoo"  San- 
chez. 

The  Sanchez  brothers  continue  their 
association  with  the  Contra.  Aristedes 
is  a  member  of  the  Contra  directorate, 
and  Enrique,  believe  it  or  not,  is  the 
pajnnaster  for  the  Contra  army. 

Founding  legionnaires,  as  they  were 
called— all  of  whom  remain  in  the  high 
command— including  Col.  Enrique  Ber- 
mudez, who  was,  at  the  time,  Somoza's 


military  attach^  in  Washington.  There 
are  those  who  are  saying  that  Bermu- 
dez was  here  in  Washington,  he  was 
not  really  down  there  with  Somoza. 
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Let  no  one  be  mistaken  about  this. 
Somoza  never  sent  anyone  to  be  his 
military  attache  in  Washington  who 
was  not  the  closest  of  his  personal 
friends  because  this  is  where  he  got 
his  support,  and  this  is  where  he  got 
his  money.  So  the  very  fact  that  he 
sent  Bermudez  here  means  he  was  a 
very,  very  close  friend  of  Somoza. 

Other  founding  legionnaires,  who 
remain  in  the  high  command,  include 
Colonel  Bermudez.  the  overall  com- 
mander; Ricardo  Lau,  Somoza's  top 
counterintelligence  officer;  Capt. 
"Tino"  Perez,  commander  of  the  guard 
training  center:  Capt.  Armando  Lopez, 
who  commanded  units  of  the  Managua 
police,  which  carried  out  arrests  and 
attacks  on  Somoza's  political  oppo- 
nents: and  Capt.  Juan  Gomez,  Somo->; 
za's  personal  pilot. 

These  are  the  individuals  who  made 
up  the  core  group  of  the  leadership  of 
the  FDN  or  the  Contras.  These  are 
moral  equivalents  of  our  founding  fa- 
thers. 

Now,  after  Somoza's  fall,  and  after 
the  Sanchez  brothers  began  to  pull 
these  disparate  groups  together,  we 
had  another  involvement,  an  involve- 
ment by  the  Argentine  generals.  This 
involvement  began  within  months  of 
the  overthrow  of  Somoza.  Some  Nica- 
ragua exiles  were  sent  to  Argentina 
where  they  received  military  and  intel- 
ligence training,  military  and  intelli- 
gence training  from  the  generals  who 
brought  a  rein  of  terror  perhaps 
unseen  in  this  hemisphere  ever  to  Ar- 
gentina over  a  10-year  period  of  time. 

We  are  just  now  beginning  to  see— 
because  Argentina  has  returned  to  a 
democratic  form  of  government— the 
dimensions  of  what  happened  in  Ar- 
gentina under  the  rule  of  the  generals. 
Thousands  of  people  disappeared. 
There  was  torture  and  death  squads 
throughout  Argentina  during  that 
period  of  time.  These  were  the  people 
who  brought  the  Nicaraguan  exiles, 
the  old  former  Somoza  guardsmen 
down  to  Argentina  for  training.  At  the 
same  time  Argentine  personnel  were 
sent  on  covert  training  support  and  in- 
telligence missions  to  Central  America 
primarily  to  Honduras. 

The  Argentine  force  included  per- 
sonnel from  the  army's  intelligence 
battalion,  paramilitary  irregulars  who 
had  been  used  against  opponents  of 
the  military  junta  in  Argentina  during 
their  reign  of  terror.  This  military 
regime  which  ruled  Argentina  from 
1976  to  1983  was  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  at  least  9,000  people, 
perhaps  more  that  were  never  ac- 
counted for;  never  even  mentioned  by 
their   families   for   fear   of   reprisal. 
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They  were  workers,  professionals,  stu- 
dents, clerks,  housewives.  Journalists, 
actors,  and  artists.  Some  were  mem- 
bers of  the  underground  terrorist  or- 
ganization to  the  left.  Many  were 
simply  political  opponents  of  the 
regime  who  raised  their  voices  in  pro- 
test against  what  was  happening. 

In  all  there  were  more  than  300 
secret  detention  centers  set  up  in  Ar- 
gentina by  the  generals  for  tortures 
which  were  commonplace  on  a  dally 
basis.  Atrocities,  as  I  said,  were  com- 
monplace, and  tortures  were  varied, 
sadistic,  and  imaginative.  Corpses  were 
often  mutilated  or  destroyed.  We  now 
know  of  incidents  where  airplanes  of 
people  wouJd  fly  out  over  the  ocean 
and  the  people  were  simply  pushed 
out  of  the  airplanes  into  the  ocean. 

So  this  Argentine  military,  the  same 
military  which  kUled  9,000  of  their 
own  countrymen,  could  rightly  be 
called  the  fathers  of  the  Contras  be- 
cause they  first  took  them  under  their 
wings— again,  the  same  Contras  that 
are  now  being  called  our  moral  equiva- 
lent of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

Some  Argentines  came  to  Honduras 
to  train  and  equip  the  Contras. 

In  late  1980.  some  of  the  Nicaraguan 
exUes  trained  in  Guatemala  but  those 
who  trained  there  had  become  just  an- 
other bunch  of  hired  g\ins  in  Guate- 
mala's bloody  underworld  of  politics 
and  crime.  Instead  of  fighting  the  San- 
dinistas, these  people  were  called  on 
for  special  operations,  robberies,  kld- 
napings.  threats,  extortion,  and 
murder.  The  orders  came  through  one 
man.  Col.  Ricardo  Lau,  a  former 
Somoza  National  Guardsman. 

Lau  had  spend  much  of  his  career 
connected  to  Somoza's  Office  of  Na- 
tional Security,  the  OSN,  a  service 
better  known  for  brutality  than  effec- 
tiveness. A  top  official  at  the  CIA  who 
knew  the  records  called  Lau  a 
"Somoza  hatchet  man."  A  guardia 
who  worked  with  him  called  Lau  "a 
torturer." 

According  to  another  guardia  offi- 
cer. Lau  "operated  where  they  put  on 
the  hood  and  the  220  current." 

While  in  Guatemala  Ricardo  Lau 
and  other  exiles  found  support  from 
the  godfather  of  the  Guatemalan 
right,  Mario  Sandoval  Alarcon,  who  a 
quarter  centruy  earlier  helped  the  CIA 
bring  down  the  government  of  Jacobs 
Arbenz. 

The  Handprint  of  LaMano  Blanca, 
the  white  hand,  the  most  famous  of 
Guatemala's  death  squads,  was  the 
symbol  which  they  used. 

Sandoval  became  the  godfather  of 
right  wing  Salvadorans  and  Nicara- 
guans  in  1980.  One  of  his  proteges  was 
a  young  exUed  major  from  El  Salvador 
whose  name  was  Roberto  D'Aubuis- 
son.     

(Mr.  wnsON  assumed  the  chair.) 

1980  was  the  year  the  death  squads 
in  El  Salvador  became  the  most  ruth- 


less. And  the  darling  of  those  squads 
was  Major  D'Aubuisson. 

D'Aubuisson's  hit  teams  flew  back 
and  forth  from  Guatemala  City  to  San 
Salvador.  Their  targets  were  carefully 
selected;  they  went  after  names, 
people  whose  faces  everyone  knew,  the 
sensational  cases  of  people  they 
thought  were  Communists  at  the  top 
of  Salvadoran  society:  A  Christian 
Democratic  cabinet  member;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Salvador,  Oscar 
Romero. 

They  worked  with  the  intelligence 
branches  of  the  Salvadoran  National 
Guard  and  the  Treasury  Police. 

But  for  the  biggest  operations  they 
contacted  outside  talent,  specialists 
taken  from  Guatemala  and  the  right- 
wing  underworld.  The  man  to  contact 
was  Chino  Lau,  Ricardo  Lau,  the 
right-hand  man  of  the  man  who  now 
heads  the  Contra  military  operations, 
Col.  Enrique  Bermudez. 

When  D'Aubuisson  was  captured 
briefly  by  his  political  ememies  in  El 
Salvador  in  May  1980,  an  appointment 
book  and  other  papers  were  found  on 
one  of  his  aides. 

In  the  middle  of  his  appointment 
book  there  is  an  entry  under  the  date 
March  27,  1980.  That  was  3  days  after 
the  Archbishop  of  San  Salvador,  Oscar 
Romero,  was  shot  while  saying  mass. 

The  seized  notes  recorded  a  contact 
with  Orlando  De  Solo,  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  radical  of  El  Salvador's 
rightists,  in  a  room  of  the  El  Dorado 
American,  a  luxury  hotel  in  Guatema- 
la City. 

Then  there  is  the  name  of  Juan 
Wright,  another  wealthy  Salvadoran. 

Then  two  notes:  "Contributions  to 
Nicaraguans  $40,000"  and  "Contribu- 
tions to  NICA— $80,000." 

An  exiled  Salvadoran  colonel  and 
head  of  intelligence  who  had  been 
d'Aubuisson's  boss  prior  knew  several 
of  the  people  involved  in  the  murder. 
He  has  said  that  the  notes  in  the 
major's  book  recorded  the  payoff  for 
the  murder  of  Archbishop  Romero. 

He  also  said  that  the  next  annota- 
tion is  the  most  significant  of  all  since 
it  is  the  name  of  the  Nicaraguan  who 
contracted  out  his  men  to  do  the  job. 
"Col.  Ricardo  Lao  tel.  67-475." 

Again,  I  point  out  Ricardo  Lau  is  the 
right-hand  man  of  Col.  Enrique  Ber- 
mudez, the  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
FDN  army.  Ricardo  Lau,  according  to 
a  congressional  study,  still  serves  in 
the  high  command  of  the  FTDN. 

So  now  we  begin  to  see  the  picture 
unfold.  Former  Somoza  Guardsmen 
leave  the  country  after  Somoza  falls. 
They  are  brought  together  by  Sando- 
val, in  Guatemala.  They  begin  to  then 
hire  themselves  out  as  killers  to  go 
into  San  Salvador,  to  be  involved  in 
the  death  squad  activities  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 
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The  contact  person  was  always  Ri- 
cardo Lau,  the  right-hand  man  of  En- 
rique Bermudez,  who  is  now  the  head 
of  the  Contra  army. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  if  they  were 
to  take  back  over  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment what  Lau's  role  would  be?  As 
Arturo  Cruz  once  also  said,  if  they 
were  to  take  over,  there  would  be  a 
killing  of  flowering  of  youth  of  Nicara- 
gua by  these  very  men. 

So  we  got  to  1980  with  these  various 
groups  beginning  to  get  organized  in 
Guatemala  City. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  1981.  the 
first  20  Nicaraguans  arrived  in  the  Ar- 
gentine capital. 

Buenos  Aires  was  numbed  by  5  years 
of  the  dirty  war  that  had  brought  it 
constant  fear  and  disappearances. 

The  Guardias,  Chino  Lau  among 
them,  found  little  that  was  new  in  the 
Argentine  courses. 

"Mostly  it  was  psychological:  how  to 
put  pressure  on  an  individual.  Tech- 
niques like  the  good  guy  and  the  bad 
guy." 

Meanwhile,  in  Honduras,  the  Argen- 
tines worked  closely  with  Gen.  Gusta- 
vo Alvarez,  chief  of  security  forces  of 
the  second  poorest  country  in  the 
hemisphere,  in  the  training  of  the  Nic- 
araguan exiles. 

Alvarez  had  graduated  from  the  Ar- 
gentine Military  Academy,  class  of 
1961.  In  the  two  decades  following  his 
return  from  Buenos  Aires,  Alvarez 
worked  his  way  toward  the  top  of  the 
Honduran  military. 

The  fall  of  Somoza,  the  triumph  of 
the  Sandinistas,  the  panic  that  spread 
through  the  region  in  the  following 
months  brought  out  the  worst  in  Alva- 
rez. 

The  threat  of  Commimists  just 
across  his  country's  southern  border 
gave  him  a  cause.  More  than  that,  it 
was  a  kind  of  license  to  kill. 

To  Alvarez.  "Everything  you  do  to 
destroy  a  Marxist  regime  is  moral."  In 
other  words,  the  end  justifies  the 
means. 

In  1981,  his  old  friends  from  Argenti- 
na gave  him  a  framework  for  his 
cause. 

The  Argentines  chose  Col.  Osvaldo 
Ribeiro  to  run  their  program  on  the 
ground.  Ribeiro  had  known  Alvarez 
since  his  days  at  the  academy  20  years 
earlier.  Colonel  Ribiero,  the  ex-Guar- 
dia,  and  the  Argentines  eventually  de- 
cided on  to  oversee  the  troops  in  the 
field  with  an  ex-Guardia,  Emilio  £}cha- 
verry,  the  son-in-law  of  an  Argentine 
officer  and  a  fellow  graduate,  with  Al- 
varez, of  the  Argentine  Military  Acad- 
emy. 

Colonel  Ribeiro,  working  with  Ber- 
mudez and  Chino  Lau  who  by  the 
spring  of  1981  had  moved  the  base  of 
operations  for  the  September  15 
Legion  from  Guatemala  City  to  Tegu- 
cigalpa, became  a  prominent  figure  in 


the  Honduran  capital,  disbursing  huge 
sums  of  money,  and  according  to  the 
CIA.  unsound  military  advice.  For  ex- 
ample, since  his  own  experience  was  in 
urban  rather  than  rural  combat,  he 
advised  the  Contras  to  moimt  a  pro- 
gram of  urban  terrorism. 

The  Argentines  also  tolerated  a 
practice  of  killing  prisoners.  A  former 
Contra  official  describes  the  informal 
rule  for  dealing  with  captives:  If  a 
prisoner  has  ammunition  when  cap- 
tured, let  him  live,  since  he  has  not 
fought  to  the  last  bullet;  if  a  prisoner 
hasn't  any  ammunition,  kill  him. 

All  the  terrorist  training  of  the  Ar- 
gentines, along  with  the  fine  art  of 
killing  mastered  by  such  ex-Guardia  as 
Chino  Lau,  did  not  help  the  Nicara- 
guan exiles  into  transforming  them- 
selves into  a  credible  counterrvolution- 
ary  force.  In  March  1981,  Jose  Francis- 
co Cardenal,  former  Nicaraguan  busi- 
ness leader  and  Contra  leader,  de- 
scribed his  situation  as  follows: 

Nicaragua  c&nnot  be  liberated  only  by 
Nicaraguans,  just  as  Somoza  was  not  over- 
thrown only  by  Nicaraguans.  But  we  can't 
wait  six  months.  By  then  the  Sandinistas 
will  be  strong.  The  green  light  has  to  come 
soon  from  the  United  States. 

I  might  also  point  out  here,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  same  Jose  Car- 
denal paid  a  visit  to  my  office  just  a 
couple  of  weeks,  a  Contra  leader.  He 
came  to  ask  us  not  to  give  money  to 
the  Contras.  He  knows  full  well  my  op- 
position to  the  Contras.  Why  would  he 
come  to  visit  me?  He  came  to  visit  me 
because  he  was  convinced,  and  he  was 
able  to  offer  proof— which  I  will  also 
talk  about  later  on  in  the  debate- 
about  how  these  present  Contra  lead- 
ers are  siphoning  off  money  and  put- 
ting it  into  their  own  bank  accounts. 

So  I  guess  the  best  that  can  lie  said 
about  this  group  is  there  is  no  honor 
among  thieves. 

The  green  light  soon  came.  On 
March  9,  6  weeks  after  Reagan  took 
office,  he  issued  a  finding  for  stepped- 
up  covert  action  in  Central  America. 
Now,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
working  through  the  Argentines, 
would  direct  and  coordinate  the  fledg- 
ing Nicaraguan  exile  group. 

The  first  task  was  to  merge  the  dis- 
parate groups  under  a  single  umbrella. 
On  this  point,  let  me  quote  from  the 
affidavit  of  Edgar  Chamorro.  a  former 
member  of  the  UDN  and  later  member 
of  the  FDN  Directorate: 

In  1981,  the  UDN  underwent  a  transfor- 
mation. During  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
Cardenal  was  contacted  by  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  he  began  to  make  frequent 
meetings  with  them  in  Washington  and  in 
Miami.  ...  He  was  told  that  the  United 
States  Government  was  prepared  to  help  us 
remove  the  FSLN  [the  Sandinistas]  from 
power  in  Nicaragua,  but  that,  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  this  help,  we  had  to  Join  forces 
with  the  ex-National  Guardsmen  who  had 
ned  to  Honduras  when  the  Somoza  Govern- 
ment fell. .  .  . 


Cardenal  and  other  members  of  the 
UDN  resisted  joining  with  the  ex- 
Guardsmen,  who  had  organized  into 
the  15th  of  September  Legion.  Accord- 
ing to  Chamorro.  "We  were  well  aware 
of  the  crimes  the  Guardsmen  had 
committed  against  the  Nicaraguan 
people  while  in  the  service  of  Presi- 
dent Somoza.  and  we  wanted  nothing 
to  do  with  them." 

But  the  CIA  "insisted  that  we  merge 
with  the  Guardsmen.  In  fact.  I  contin- 
ue to  quote  from  Chamorro.  "Lt.  Gen. 
Vernon  Walters  himself  arranged  for 
all  the  bands  to  be  incorporated 
within  the  15th  of  September  Legion, 
and  for  the  military  government  of  Ar- 
gentina to  send  several  army  officers 
to  serve  as  advisers  and  trainers."  The 
same  Argentine  military  responsible 
for  the  disappearance  of  thousands  of 
their  own  coimtrymen. 

In  August  1981,  the  merger  was  con- 
summated in  Guatemala  City  at  a 
meeting  arranged  by  the  CIA.  Some 
UDN  members  resigned  because  they 
would  not  associate  with  the  National 
Guard  under  any  circimistances.  Car- 
denal and  Chamorro,  both  private 
businessmen  in  prerevolutionary  days, 
stayed,  believing  CIA  assurances  that 
they,  the  civilians,  would  control  the 
Guardsmen  in  the  newly  created  orga- 
nization. 

The  new  organization  was  called  the  FDN, 
or  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force.  It  was  to 
be  headed,  as  promised,  by  a  political  junta, 
consisting  of  Cardenal,  Aristedes  Sanchez,  a 
politician  loyal  to  General  Somoza  and 
closely  associated  with  Enrique  Bermudez 
and  Mariano  Mendoza,  formerly  a  labor 
leader  in  Nicaragua. 

The  political  junta  established  itself 
in  Tegucigalpa,  taking  up  residence  in 
a  house  rented  for  it  by  the  CIA.  Ber- 
mudez was  assigned  to  head  the  mili- 
tary general  staff.  The  name  of  the  or- 
ganization, the  members  of  the  politi- 
cal junta,  and  the  members  of  the  gen- 
eral staff,  according  to  Edgar  Cha- 
morro, were  all  chosen  or  approved  by 
the  CIA. 

CIA  involvement— and  the  covert 
war— began  in  earnest  in  late  Novem- 
ber 1981,  when  the  President  request- 
ed $19  million  to  support  a  500-man 
Contra  forces  to  conduct  operations 
"against  the  Cuban  presence  and  the 
Cuban  Sandinista  support  infrastruc- 
ture in  Nicaragua  and  elsewhere  in 
Central  America." 

The  hand  of  the  United  States  was 
not,  itself,  supposed  to  touch  the  gim. 
According  to  NSC  Directive  17,  the 
Agency  would  "work  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments as  appropriate."  The  intent 
of  the  program,  according  to  CIA  Di- 
rector William  Casey,  was  to  Interdict 
arms  transhipped  from  Nicaragua  to 
the  Salvadoran  rebels. 

CIA  Director  Bill  Casey  first  waited 
until  meeting  with  Argentine  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  Leopoldo  Galtieri,  before 
formalizing  the  expanded  Contra  aid 
program.  According  to  sources  who  at- 
tended the  November   1   meeting  in 


Washington,  "the  two  hit  It  off  very 
well.  The  Argentines  said  they'd  be 
happy  to  manage  a  UJS.  interdiction 
operation  with  U.S.  money,  weapons, 
uniforms." 

A  year  earlier,  the  Argentines  were 
pariahs  in  the  eyes  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, and  I  might  add,  most  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  Congress  had 
passed  a  law  against  selling  them 
arms,  the  State  Department  regoilarly 
condemned  them  for  atrocities  and 
interfered  with  credits  from  interna- 
tional organizations. 

But  now,  a  year  later,  in  late  1981, 
the  United  States  and  Argentina  were 
the  best  of  friends.  Nothing  had  really 
changed,  however.  These  were  the 
same  generals  who  had  disappeared 
more  than  9,000  Argentinians.  These 
same  generals  were  terrorizing  inno- 
cent civilians. 

Only  the  administration,  which  now 
speaks  so  loudly  about  its  support  for 
freedom  in  Nicaragua,  had  changed— 
sea  change. 

The  first  signal  of  this  sea  change 
occurred  in  March  1981,  when  Presi- 
dent Roberto  Viola  visited  Washing- 
ton. Since  April,  Galtieri  and  his 
American  counterpart,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  care- 
fully cultivated  each  other  with  recip- 
rocal visits  and  dinners.  In  August. 
Galtieri  visited  military  bases  all  over 
the  United  States  in  a  jet  supplied  by 
his  American  friends. 

There  was  detailed  talk  about  a  role 
for  Argentine  forces  in  a  regional  alli- 
ance against  the  Communists,  there 
were  joint  maneuvers,  there  were  con- 
sultations with  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's top  emissaries. 

D  1520 

Jeane  Kirkpatrick  had  come  to 
Buenos  Aires.  So  had  Vernon  Walters, 
then  U.S.  Ambassador  at  large  and 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA. 

There  was  much  talk  of  a  South  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  in  which, 
of  course,  Argentina  would  be  a  major 
partner. 

There  was  every  sign  of  approval 
and  mutual  admiration. 

This  administration  which  pays  such 
close  attention  to  freedoms  in  Nicara- 
gaua  suffered  a  major  blind  spot  when 
it  came  to  Argentina. 

1982:  A  YEAH  OP  TRAMSmON 

For  the  new-formed  FDN,  1982  was  a 
year  of  transition.  From  a  collection  of 
smaU,  disorganized,  and  ineffectual 
bands  of  ex-National  Guardsmen,  the 
FDN  grew  into  a  well-organized,  well- 
trained,  well-equipped,  and  well-armed 
fighting  force  of  approximately  4.000 
men. 

Attracted  by  regular  salaries,  cour- 
tesy of  the  CIA,  former  National 
Guardsmen  who  had  previously 
sought  exile  in  El  Salvadore,  Guate- 
mala, and  the  United  States  joined  the 
FDN.     Argentine     military     officers. 
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guans  m  i»»u.  une  oi  nis  proteges  was 
a  young  exiled  major  from  El  Salvador 
whose  name  was  Roberto  D'Aubuis- 

son.      

(Mr.  WILSON  assumed  the  chair.) 
1980  was  the  year  the  death  squads 
in  El  Salvador  became  the  most  ruth- 


They  are  brought  together  by  Sando- 
val, in  Guatemala.  They  begin  to  then 
hire  themselves  out  as  killers  to  go 
into  San  Salvador,  to  be  involved  in 
the  death  squad  activities  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 


emy. 

Colonel  Ribeiro,  working  with  Ber- 
mudez  and  Chino  Lau  who  by  the 
spring  of  1981  had  moved  the  base  of 
operations  for  the  September  15 
Legion  from  Guatemala  City  to  Tegu- 
cigalpa, became  a  prominent  figure  in 
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funded  by  the  CIA,  trained  the  Nicara- 
guan  exiles.  A  special  unit  created  for 
sabotage,  and  specializing  in  demoli- 
tions, was  trained  directly  by  CIA  per- 
sonnel. 

Arms,  ammunition,  equipment,  and 
food  were  supplied  the  Contras,  cour- 
tesy the  CIA. 

I  make  these  points,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  CIA's  involvement  with  the 
Argentine  military,  with  the  ex-Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  with  the  training 
of  these  exiles  in  sabotage,  to  point 
out  that  this  measure  now  before  us, 
the  funding  of  the  Contras,  is  not  just 
$100  million  for  the  Contras.  It  also  in- 
cludes approval  for  the  CIA  once  again 
to  be  involved  with  the  Contras— ap- 
proval which  was  taken  away  by  Con- 
gress a  little  more  than  1  year  ago.  So 
now  we  are  being  asked  once  again  to 
let  the  CIA  have  the  nm  of  the  mill 
with  the  Contras.  We  saw  what  they 
did  in  the  begiiming. 

Composed  of  ex-National  Guards- 
men, trained  by  Argentine  generals, 
and  funded  by  the  CIA,  these  heirs  of 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln escalated  their  "freedom  fight- 
ing" by  early  1982. 

On  the  night  of  March  14,  1982.  a 
commando  team  of  Nicaraguan  exiles, 
trained  by  the  CIA,  blew  up  two 
bridges  in  western  Nicaragua,  along 
the  Honduran  border. 

The  blowing  of  the  bridges  was  an 
announcement  that  the  scale  of  things 
was  changing.  The  first  forces  of  Nica- 
raguan exiles,  along  with  Miskitos 
along  the  eastern  coast,  were  trained 
under  United  States  patronage. 

Their  war  was  set  in  motion. 

The  Sandinistas  responded  as  if  they 
were  at  war.  And  they  were.  They 
were  the  object  of  a  secret  war  orches- 
trated by  the  CIA  and  funded,  without 
their  knowledge,  by  American  taxpay- 
ers. 

The  day  after  the  bridges  were 
blown,  the  Sandinistas  declared  a  state 
of  emergency.  Direct  censorship  began 
for  the  first  time.  Surveillance  of  the 
population  increased.  Sandinista  mobs 
went  into  action  with  a  vengeance 
against  suspected  counterrevolutionar- 
ies. 

Six  weeks  after  the  bridges  were 
blown.  Daniel  Ortega  was  in  Moscow. 

Throughout  1982,  the  PDN  in- 
creased their  numbers.  Some  Nicara- 
guans  joined  the  force  voluntarily, 
either  because  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Sandinistas,  family  ties  with  lead- 
ers of  the  force,  or  promises  of  food, 
clothing,  boots,  and  weapons. 

According  to  Edgar  Chamorro,  many 
were  recruited  forcibly.  FDN  forces 
would  arrive  at  an  undefended  village, 
assemble  all  the  residents  in  the  town 
square  and  then  proceed  to  kill— in 
full  view  of  the  others— all  persons 
suspected  of  working  for  the  Nicara- 
guan Government,  including  police, 
local  militia  members,  party  members, 
health  workers,  teachers,  and  farmers 


from  government-sponsored  coopera- 
tives. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  those 
able-bodied  men  left  alive  to  return 
with  the  FDN  units  to  their  base 
camps  in  Honduras.  This  was  a  wide- 
spread practice  that  accounted  for 
many  recruits. 

Meanwhile,  the  CIA  was  not  com- 
pletely forthcoming  to  Congress,  and 
the  administration  was  even  less  clear 
about  its  goals. 

An  inquiry,  Mr.  President:  The  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  would  like  to  know  how 
much  time  he  has  used. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  used  56  minutes  of  his  2 
hours. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

In  February  1982,  the  Agency  re- 
ported to  the  intelligence  committees 
that  "economic  targets"  such  as  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  were  off  limits  to 
the  Contras.  The  following  week  the 
U.S.  press  reported  Contra  strikes 
against  cooperatives. 

The  administration  was  even  less 
clear  about  its  policy.  In  its  official 
line,  the  administration  proclaimed 
that  its  goal  was  a  political  settlement 
in  which  Nicaragua  could  keep  its 
Marxist  government  only  if  it  would 
quit  aiding  the  lefist  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador. 

To  the  Contras,  CIA  officials  left  no 
doubt  about  their  real  goal.  "In  pri- 
vate," according  to  Edgar  Chamorro, 
"they  always  told  us  the  objective  was 
to  overthrow  the  government  in  Mana- 
gua." 

To  the  President,  the  Contras  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be  freedom 
fighters.  But  to  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  in  a  1982  report,  the 
main  military  force  of  the  FDN.  the 
15th  of  September  Legion,  was  a  "ter- 
rorist group"  responsible  for  assassi- 
nating government  officials  and  a 
Cuban  adviser. 

Worried  by  the  guerrillas'  unsavory 
image,  by  late  1982  the  CIA  created  a 
new  seven-member  National  Director- 
ate of  prominent  Nicaraguans  with  no 
ties  with  the  National  Guard  or  with 
Somoza.  Edgar  Chamorro  was  among 
the  seven.  Joining  him  in  early  1983 
was  Adolfo  Calero.  a  former  Coca-Cola 
bottler  and  opponent  of  General 
Somoza. 

The  National  Directorate  was  orga- 
nized, selected,  and  directed  by  the 
CIA,  and  created  as  a  civilian  front  for 
what  was  then,  and  is  still  today,  an 
army  controlled  by  ex-National 
Guardsmen. 

Those  military  commanders,  with 
the  combination  of  Argentine  training 
and  National  Guard  mentality, 
remain,  according  to  Edgar  Chamorro, 
who  served  on  the  FDN  directorate  for 
2  years,  "one  of  the  major  obstacles 
for  putting  the  Contra  movement  on  a 
truly  democratic  path." 

Soon,  Bermudez,  the  chief  Contra 
commander,  cemented   his  authority 


by  allying  with  Adolfo  Calero  and  the 
former  Coca-Cola  bottler's  top  aid.  a 
civilian  Somocista  named  Aristedes 
Sanchez.  Together,  according  to  Cha- 
morro, the  three  were  referred  to  as 
the  "Bermudez  triangle"  for  countless 
sums  of  money  would  go  into  it,  never 
to  be  seen  again. 

THE  ARGENTINES  AND  HONDURAN  DEATH  SQUADS 

That  the  Contras,  and  their  military 
commanders,  cannot  be  reformed — de- 
spite all  the  cosmetic  efforts  made 
first  by  the  CIA  and  later  by  the  State 
Department,  aided  by  its  cabal  of  neo- 
conservative  Democrats— is  most  clear- 
ly demonstrated  by  reports  that  the 
FDN  was  involved  in  death  squad  ac- 
tivities in  Honduras. 

There  are  those  who  say.  well,  yes, 
they  are  former  national  guardsmen; 
yes,  in  a  previous  life,  they  were  bad, 
bad  people.  But  they  have  reformed 
themselves.  They  are  no  more  like 
they  used  to  be.  But  let  us  look  at 
what  has  happened  in  Honduras  since 
they  have  been  there. 

According  to  a  confidential  Hondu- 
ran military  report  completed  last 
year,  between  1980  and  1984.  foreign 
agents  in  Honduras  were  responsible 
for  more  than  200  murders,  kidnap- 
pings, and  disappearances. 

According  to  the  study,  many  of  the 
victims  of  the  death  squads  were  Sal- 
vadorans  suspected  of  ruiuiing  arms 
between  the  Sandinistas  and  rebels  in 
El  Salvador.  Others,  including  Nicara- 
guans and  Hondurans,  were  marked  as 
"spies"  for  Managua. 

According  to  one  Honduran  military 
officer,  "The  [Contras]  would  pick 
them  up,  question  them  and  some- 
times torture  and  kill  them." 

This  charge  is  echoed  by  the  head  of 
the  Honduran  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, Ramon  Custodio.  who  has  said: 

We  have  found  direct  and  Indirect  evi- 
dence that  the  Contras  were  responsible  for 
some  of  the  human  rights  violations  that  we 
have  denounced. 

Death  squad  activities,  which  have 
been  conunonplace  in  neighboring  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala,  had  been 
virtually  unknown  in  Honduras  until 
1981.  That  year  Gen.  Alvaro  Martinez 
became  chief  of  staff  of  the  Honduran 
military,  and  the  United  States,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Argentines,  escalated  its 
support  of  the  Honduran-based  Con- 
tras. 

At  the  same  time,  a  special  Hondu- 
ran Armed  Forces  crack  intelligence 
squad,  the  division  of  special  investiga- 
tions, was  created  to  crush  clandestine 
support  networlcs  for  Honduran  and 
Salvadoran  leftist  movements. 

The  Argentine  military,  who  had 
waged  their  "dirty  war"  a  decade  earli- 
er, trained  the  Hondurans  in  their 
techniques— safehouses,  electric  shock 
torture,  disappearances. 


remove  tne  rtsLM  une  &>anamistasj  irom 
power  in  Nicaragua,  but  that,  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  this  help,  we  had  to  join  forces 
with  the  ex -National  Guardsmen  who  had 
fled  to  Honduras  when  the  Somoza  Govern- 
ment fell. .  .  . 


until  meeting  with  Argentine  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  Leopoldo  Galtieri.  before 
formalizing  the  expanded  Contra  aid 
program.  According  to  sources  who  at- 
tended  the  November   1   meeting  in 


tesy  of  the  CIA,  former  National 
Guardsmen  who  had  previously 
sought  exile  in  El  Salvadore,  Guate- 
mala, and  the  United  States  joined  the 
FDN.     Argentine     military     officers. 
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To  carry  out  this  new  dirty  war,  the 
Hondurans  worked  closely  with  the 
Contras.  The  mastermind  of  Contra 
killings — once  again  showing  up  in 
Honduras  as  he  did  in  Guatemala 
City— was  Maj.  Ricardo  "Chtno"  Lau. 
the  FDN's  chief  of  counterintelli- 
gence, a  former  head  of  Somoza's  in- 
telligence network  in  Nicaragua. 

Chino  Lau,  the  same  Chino  Lau, 
who,  according  to  Edgar  Chamorro.  re- 
mains the  best  friend  of  Eiu-ique  Ber- 
mudez, the  chief  military  officer  of 
the  Contras.  E}ven  after  his  atmounced 
resignation  from  the  FDN,  Lau  was 
still  the  last  person  to  talk  to  Bermu- 
dez at  night  and  the  first  person  to 
talk  to  him  in  the  morning. 

Ricardo  Lau,  one  of  the  most  notori- 
ous and  brutal  National  Guardsmen 
under  Somoza  and  head  of  Contra 
death  squads  in  Honduras  from  1981 
to  1984,  the  best  friend  of  Mr.  Bermu- 
dez, remains  today  close  to  FDN  mili- 
tary operations. 

A  freedom  fighter  he  is  not. 

He  is  more  like  Jack  the  Ripper,  not 
George  Washington. 

And  the  Contras,  who,  from  1981 
until  early  1984,  were  used  by  Hondu- 
ran military  commanders  to  carry  out 
military  intelligence  operations  that 
left  200  Hondurans  dead,  have  not 
been  brought  to  justice.  No  Nicara- 
guan has  been  prosecuted. 

Instead  they  have  been  lauded  as 
our  brothers,  praised  as  freedom  fight- 
ers, and  rewarded  with  millions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  and  now.  if  the  Senate 
so  votes,  about  to  be  rewarded  with 
$100  million. 

THE  "REFORMED"  FDN 

From  late  1982  until  last  year,  the 
PDN  underwent  a  number  of  changes. 
The  Argentines,  who  had  been  the 
Contras'  godfathers  since  the  days 
after  the  revolution,  left  the  fold,  an- 
gered because  of  United  States  sup- 
port for  the  British  during  their  war 
over  the  Falklands  Islands. 

The  Contra  army  expanded  from 
the  small  band  of  500  to  a  force  of 
18,000.  And  the  new  FDN  political 
leaders  all  had  been  active  in  the 
struggle  against  Somoza. 

Yet  little  had  really  changed.  The 
Contra  army  remained  under  the  con- 
trol of  Enrique  Bermudez,  Somoza's 
military  attache,  and  he  continued  to 
surroimd  himself  with  the  same  Na- 
tional Guard  who  had  helped  start  the 
insurgency  so  many  years  before,  in- 
cluding among  them  Ricardo  Lau. 

Although  the  ranl^s  of  the  Contras 
grew,  they  still  lacked  a  significant 
military  victory,  and  they  still  failed 
to  take  any  Nicaraguan  territory. 

And  for  all  the  shuffling  of  Contra 
political  leaders,  control  over  the  oper- 
ation remained  in  the  hands  of  Ber- 
mudez, and  now  the  Agency,  not  the 
Argentines,  directed  the  secret  war, 
not  the  Argentines. 


The  FDN,  according  to  Edgar  Cha- 
morro—again,  I  keep  quoting  him  be- 
cause for  2  years  he  was  a  leader  of 
the  Contras— "was  created  by  the  CIA, 
it  was  supplied,  equipped,  armed,  and 
trained  by  the  CIA  and  its  activities— 
both  political  and  military— were  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  the  CIA." 

As  for  Calero  and  Bermudez,  who 
now  lead  the  Contra  political  and  mili- 
tary operations,  they  were  chosen  be- 
cause they  "best  demonstrated  their 
willingness  to  unquestionably  follow 
the  instructions  of  the  CIA.  They,  like 
the  organization  itself,  became  noth- 
ing more  than  executioners  of  the 
CIA's  orders." 

The  CIA  has  left  a  lasting  and  trou- 
bling legacy.  In  1983.  it  prepared  a 
manual  that  advocated  explicit  and 
implicit  terror  against  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation. It  urged  neutralizing  govern- 
ment employees  and  sympathizers,  in 
violation  of  the  President's  1981  Exec- 
utive order  prohibiting  such  practices. 

In  January  1984.  the  CIA  hired 
Latin  American  operatives  to  mine 
Nicaraguan  ports,  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law.  and  so  found  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  at  The 
Hague. 

Throughout  this  time,  the  CIA  in- 
structed FDN  political  leaders  how  to 
lobby  Congress,  and  how  to  misinform 
the  press  and  the  American  public,  in 
violation  of  domestic  laws  against  such 
practices. 

While  the  CIA  worked  hard  to  im- 
prove the  image  of  the  PDN,  they  en- 
couraged the  Contras  to  use  the  same 
tactics  the  Agency  attributed  to  Com- 
munist insurgencies  elsewhere:  Idlling, 
kidnaping,  robbing,  and  torturing. 

Finally  Congress  had  had  enough  of 
the  duplicity  of  the  CIA,  under  the 
leadership  of  Director  William  Casey. 

Congress  barred  Agency  involvement 
with  the  Contras  in  late  1984.  yet  ad- 
ministration covert  support  and  direc- 
tion continued,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  Col.  Oliver  North  of  the  NSC.  In 
violation  of  the  congressionally  im- 
posed ban.  throughout  1985.  North 
served  as  a  liaison  between  private 
U.S.  groups  and  the  administration,  es- 
tablishing linlcs  essential  to  maintain- 
ing the  flow  of  dollars  and  gtins  to  the 
Contras. 

CRUZ,  ROBELO  AMD  UNO:  THE  NEW  CONTRA 

So  failing  to  gain  popular  support 
either  in  Nicaragua  or  in  Washington, 
the  Contras  continue  to  try  to  refur- 
bish their  image.  In  1985,  two  promi- 
nent opponents  of  Somoza  helped 
create  a  new  political  wing  of  the 
Contra,  the  United  Nicaraguan  Oppo- 
sition. 

Arturo  Cruz  served  as  Nicaraguan 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
during  the  first  years  of  the  revolu- 
tion; Alfonso  Robelo  sat  on  the  first 
junta  in  1981.  I  Imow  them  both  per- 
sonally; in  fact,  it  was  this  Senator 
who  helped  get  Robelo  out  of  Nicara- 


gua, after  he  chose  to  leave  the  gov- 
enmient. 

Yet,  despite  their  presence,  and  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  so-called  Contra  re- 
formers, former  liberals  who  have  or 
are  now  converts  to  the  Contra  cause, 
Enrique  Bermudez,  today  as  in  1980. 
remains  in  control.  Today,  as  in  1983, 
Adolfo  Calero  has  the  final  say  over 
FDN  political  operations  in  Honduras. 

And  Calero's  cronies,  his  brother 
Mario  and  his  chief  aUy.  Aristedes 
Sanchez,  control  Contra  finances,  and, 
I  submit,  are  principally  responsible 
for  the  mismanagement,  misuse,  and 
pilfering  of  U.S.  humanitarian  assist- 
ance funds. 

The  legacy  left  by  the  Argentines, 
by  the  ex-National  Guardsmen,  and 
the  CIA  have  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  Contras.  They  are,  to  put  it  quite 
simply,  a  Frankervstein  monster. 

This  fact  is  apparent  to  the  Nicara- 
guans, even  to  those  who  have  left  the 
Sandinista  cause,  the  true  democrats 
who  seek  an  alternative  to  the  current 
government  in  Managua. 

Those  who  have  left  their  farms  to 
fight  the  Sandinistas  have  in  many 
cases  real  grievances.  Some  of  their 
land  has  been  confiscated,  and  some 
have  suffered  persecution  for  their  re- 
ligious views  or  for  resisting  the  draft. 

But  they  are  being  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the 
Reagan  administration. 

And  they  are  being  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  Somocista  poli- 
ticians who  simply  want  to  return  to 
Managua  and  recover  the  power  and 
money  they  lost  in  1979. 

For  Nicaraguans,  the  Contra  cause, 
to  quote  from  Edgar  Chamorro,  offers, 
nothing  but  a  return  to  the  past. 

For  Americans,  continued  commit- 
ment to  the  Contras  offers  a  return  to 
our  recent  tragic  past — to  Vietnam.  So 
long  as  it  seeks  the  overthrow  of  the 
Sandinistas,  this  administration,  as 
the  prospect  of  a  Contra  military  vic- 
tory becomes  increasingly  unlikely, 
will  finally  decide  it  has  no  option  left 
but  open,  direct  U.S.  military  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  wrap 
up  my  comments  regarding  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Contras. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  state- 
ments I  have  made  over  the  preceding 
hour  and  a  few  minutes  outline  who 
they  are  and  where  they  came  from; 
who  supplied  them  and  trained  them; 
what  Idnd  of  military  force  they  are. 

I  have  known  Adolfo  Calero  since 
pre-Somoza  days,  and  if  you  want  to 
return  Somoza  to  Nicaragua,  return 
Calero.  We  may  not  be  proud  of  some 
of  the  others.  We  may  not  be  proud  of 
Arturo  Cruz.  We  may  not  be  proud  of 
Robelo  and  a  few  others. 

I  remember  that  Calero's  chief  gripe 
against  Somoza  was  not  that  Somoza 
was  destroying  his  country,  keeping 


square  and  then  proceed  to  kill— in 
full  view  of  the  others— all  persons 
siispected  of  working  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government,  including  police, 
local  militia  members,  party  members, 
health  workers,  teachers,  and  farmers 


who  served  on  the  FDN  directorate  for 
2  years,  "one  of  the  major  obstacles 
for  putting  the  Contra  movement  on  a 
truly  democratic  path." 

Soon,  Bermudez,  the  chief  Contra 
commander,   cemented   his  authority 


Salvadoran  leftist  movements. 

The  Argentine  military,  who  had 
waged  their  "dirty  war"  a  decade  earli- 
er, trained  the  Hondurans  in  their 
techniques— safehouses,  electric  shock 
torture,  disappearances. 


And  for  all  the  shuffling  of  Contra 
political  leaders,  control  over  the  oper- 
ation remained  in  the  hands  of  Ber- 
mudez, and  now  the  Agency,  not  the 
Argentines,  directed  the  secret  war, 
not  the  Argentines. 


Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
during  the  first  years  of  the  revolu- 
tion: Alfonso  Robelo  sat  on  the  first 
junta  in  1981.  I  know  them  both  per- 
sonally: in  fact,  it  was  this  Senator 
who  helped  get  Robelo  out  of  Nicara- 


of  the  others.  We  may  not  be  proud  of 
Arturo  Cruz.  We  may  not  be  proud  of 
Robelo  and  a  few  others. 

I  remember  that  Calero's  chief  gripe 
against  Somoza  was  not  that  Somoza 
was  destroying  his  country,  keeping 
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the  people  in  poverty  and  illiteracy, 
not  helping  his  country  to  progress. 
His  chief  complaint  was  that  Somoza 
was  taking  more  money  out  of  this 
Coca-Cola  plant  than  Somoza  should. 

Now  the  same  Adolfo  Calero  has 
Joined  with  Enrique  Bermudez  and  Ri- 
cardo  Lau  and  aU  the  rest  of  them  now 
nmning  those  operations. 

Mr.  President,  these  Contras  do  not 
need  $100  million.  What  they  need  is 
to  be  disbanded.  What  we  need  is  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ments in  that  region  to  disband  this 
Contra  force  organized  by  the  CIA  and 
the  Argentines,  pulled  together  out  of 
disparate  national  guard  elements  who 
left  the  Somoza  government;  who,  in 
many  cases,  forcibly  took  young  men 
into  their  ranks  in  Nicaragua. 

We  need  to  reach  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  all  the  Contadora  countries 
to  provide  for  the  disbanding  of  the 
Contras,  lest  they  become  a  force  so 
powerful,  with  so  much  money,  so  en- 
grained in  that  area  that  they  become 
not  a  threat  Just  to  the  Sandinista 
government  but  a  threat  to  the  Hon- 
duj*an  Government,  which,  quite  right- 
ly, fears  10.000  to  20,000  armed  Con- 
tras inside  their  borders,  Contras  who 
may  find  it  impossible  for  a  military 
victory  In  Nicaragua,  but  who  Just 
might  find  it  possible  to  overthrow  the 
Honduran  military  and  set  up  their 
own  government,  a  govermnent  they 
want  to  run  in  Honduras. 

I  think  we  have  seen  indications  of 
this  from  many  Hondurans  who  feel 
very  frightened,  and  in  fact  that  is  ex- 
actly what  may  happen  with  these 
Contras. 

Let  there  be  not  doubt  about  it. 
From  our  generals  who  have  com- 
manded the  southern  command,  the 
military  people  with  whom  I  have 
spoken,  and  others,  there  is  not  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  that  even  with  $100 
million,  these  Contras  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua— a  government.  I  might 
add,  with  whom  we  have  full  diplomat- 
ic relations  and  exchange  ambassa- 
dors. 

I  wonder  what  kind  of  message  is 
sent  to  the  rest  of  the  world  when  the 
United  States  is  funding  a  war  to  over- 
throw a  government  with  whom  we 
have  full  diplomatic  relations. 

They  cannot  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  But  what  hap- 
pens? One  of  two  things. 

We  will  then  find,  as  we  have  in  the 
past,  that  $14  million  was  not  enough. 
Then  it  was  $24  million  for  the  Con- 
tras. That  was  not  enough.  Now  it  is 
$100  million,  and  that  will  not  be 
enough,  either. 

I  want  to  continue  to  make  this 
point*  that  the  $100  million  we  su-e  de- 
batbig  here  is  not  just  $100  million.  It 
is  $100  million  plus  CIA  Involvement, 
which  we  barred  over  a  year  ago,  plus 
the  use  of  CIA  contingency   funds: 


which  might  mean  that  the  $100  mil- 
lion will  mushroom  tk)  about  $500  mil- 
lion, and  it  also  wiU  result  in  the  use 
of  military  advisers  and  personnel  in 
that  area. 

Talk  about  a  setup  for  sucking  us 
into  that  war  in  Central  America! 

One-hundred  million  dollars  will  not 
do  it.  We  are  going  to  come  back  again 
next  year,  and  it  is  going  to  be  $150 
million  or  perhaps  $200  million,  or  we 
are  going  to  come  back  and  say  that 
we  need  more  personnel,  we  need  more 
advisers.  No,  we  are  not  going  to  go  to 
war  there.  All  we  need  is  trainers  and 
advisers.  And  once  again,  this  Cham- 
ber will  echo  with  the  words  of  those 
who  warned  us  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution. 

The  time  to  end  the  mistaken  policy 
of  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
which  ran  amok  from  1981  through 
1984  in  Central  America;  the  time  to 
put  an  end  to  this  adventurism;  the 
time  to  put  an  end  to  the  tortures  and 
the  murders,  the  Ricardo  Lau£,  the 
Eiulque  Bermude2,  and  everyone  else 
associated  with  the  Contras  is  now. 
The  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  defeat  this 
proposal  for  $100  million,  support  the 
Contadora  nations,  and  put  the  pres- 
sure of  their  neighbors  upon  Nicara- 
gua to  reform. 

Again  I  point  out  that  it  was  not 
until  the  United  States,  through  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
Argentines,  grouped  the  Contras  to- 
gether into  that  force,  until  they 
began  to  actively  mine  harbors,  blow 
up  bridges,  and  actively  kill  people  in 
Nicaragua— that  was  when  the  Nicara- 
guans  began  to  clamp  down.  That  is 
when  they  clamped  down  on  the  Con- 
tras. That  is  when  they  went  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  more  and  more  mili- 
tary aid.  That  was  their  excuse,  and 
we  gave  them  the  excuse  to  do  so.  Let 
us  not  give  them  any  more  excuses. 
Let  us  shut  it  down  now,  and  let  us  say 
"no"  to  this  request. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  consumed  77  minutes  of 
his  allotted  2  hours. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time,  and  I 
yield  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  I  be  allowed  up  to  10  minutes 
to  make  a  statement  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  as  he  may  consume,  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  thank  the  floor 
manager,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
proposed  $100  million  in  aid  to  the  so- 
called  Contras. 


With  this  vote  we  will  be  making  one 
of  the  single  most  significant  and  long- 
term  decisions  about  the  direction  of 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  overestimate  the  importance  of  this 
vote,  for  it  may  mean  a  commitment, 
albeit  In  4  or  8  years,  to  send  our 
young  men  south  to  fight.  With  that 
in  mind.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
my  reasons  for  so  strongly  opposing 
the  proposed  $100  million  in  aid  to  the 
Contras. 

My  reasons  essentially  fall  into  four 
categories:  First,  the  recent  ruling  by 
the  World  Court;  second,  the  existence 
of  a  viable  means  of  negotiation  in  the 
Contadora  initiative:  third,  the  flaws 
in  the  current  policy,  which  the  legis- 
lation asks  us  to  rubberstamp  without 
significant  alteration:  and,  fourth,  the 
need  for  us  to  redefine  American  inter- 
ests, and  therefore  American  policy,  in 
Latin  America. 

THX  WORLO  COUHT  RULING 

On  June  27.  Just  2  days  after  the 
House  narrowly  voted  to  grant  the 
President's  request,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  issued  its  rulings  in 
the  case  of  Nicaragua  versus  the 
United  States.  By  a  vote  of  12  to  3,  the 
World  Court  found  that  America's 
"training,  arming,  equipping,  financ- 
ing, and  supplying  the  Contra  forces 
•  •  •"  violated  international  law. 
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Now,  what  does  it  mean  that  the 
World  Court  has  labeled  the  policy  of 
aiding  the  Contras.  Illegal?  Indeed, 
why  should  this  Nation  or  this  Senate 
listen  to  the  World  Court? 

The  World  Court  is  comprised  of  dis- 
tinguished Jurists,  and  I  point  out  they 
are  jurists  from  countries  which  are 
Western-oriented  or  traditionally 
friendly  toward  the  United  States.  Yet 
this  body  found  our  backing  of  the  an- 
tigovemment  Contras  to  be  a  violation 
of  international  law. 

But,  not  only  have  we  ignored  inter- 
national law  by  seeking  to  overthrow 
another  government  without  declaring 
war,  the  administration  has  rejected 
the  World  Court's  claim  that  it  has  ju- 
risdiction in  this  case.  In  so  doing,  we 
have  violated  two  charters  which  this 
body  has  previously  approved:  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Stat- 
ute of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider another  instance  in  which  a  gov- 
ernment ignored  the  verdict  of  the 
World  Court.  It  was,  in  that  case,  a 
ruling  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
and  against  the  Iranian  Government, 
which  was.  as  you  recall,  holding 
Americans  hostage. 

This  is  the  company  that  we  are 
keeping  with  our  decision  to  deny  the 
World  Court's  jurisdiction. 

There  is  one  additional  reason  for 
the  significance  of  the  decision  from 
The  Hague.  It  Is  a  clear  indication 


that  we  have  lost  the  moral  high- 
ground  in  the  international  communi- 
ty. Our  refusal  to  act  on  the  Court's 
ruling  subverts  our  foreign  policy  ef- 
forts in  other  settings.  These  other 
settings  include,  in  particular,  our  en- 
deavors in  the  area  of  arms  control, 
human  rights,  and  international  ter- 
rorism. 

Of  the  World  Court's  16  decisions  in- 
volving our  policy  in  Nicaragua,  only 
one  has  earned  unanimous  endorse- 
ment. It  was  the  call  that  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua  seek  to  settle 
their  dispute  with  diplomatic  rather 
than  military  solutions.  The  Court 
specifically  endorsed  the  Contadora 
initiative,  proposed  by  Mexico,  Colom- 
bia. Venezuela,  and  Panama. 

THE  CONTADORA  INITIATIVE 

It  is  this  Senator's  belief  that  the 
Contadora  process  offers  a  viable,  non- 
military  approach  to  our  differences 
with  the  Sandinista  government.  The 
Contadora  initiative  represents  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  four  of  the  major 
Latin  American  countries  to  deal  with 
the  escalating  conflict  in  Central 
America  and  the  United  States  role  in 
this  conflict.  The  group  has  drafted 
four  proposals  for  conflict  resolution 
in  the  region  in  the  past  3  years. 
While  the  latest  of  these  proposals, 
the  Declaration  of  Panama,  which  was 
reached  only  last  month,  is  far  from 
perfect  as  far  as  U.S.  needs  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  process  through  which 
we  can  work  to  achieve  our  ends  in  the 
region  without  resorting  to  military 
means. 

My  greatest  reason  for  urging  our 
commitment  to  Contadora  is  that  it 
has  the  backing  of  the  major  powers 
in  the  region.  I  think  it  is  telling  that 
none  of  these  countries  involved  in  the 
Contadora  deliberations  endorse  our 
backing  of  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

The  original  Contadora  countries 
have  also  incorporated  the  direct  par- 
ticipation of  the  Central  American 
countries  which  have  a  large  stake  in 
how  conflict  there  is  resolved.  These 
countries  recognize  that  Nicaragua's 
ties  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
of  serious  consequence,  but  they  do 
not  see  Central  America  solely  as  the 
front  line  against  Communist  expan- 
sion. To  the  Contadora  coimtries, 
Nicaragua  is  as  well  symptomatic  of 
the  need  for  progress  against  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  international  in- 
debtedness. I  believe  that  they  have  a 
more  accurate  understanding  of  the 
depth  of  the  problem  there  than  does 
the  administration. 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  administra- 
tion has  merely  given  lip-service  to  the 
work  of  the  Contadora  group.  It  has 
been  unwilling,  at  almost  every  Junc- 
ture, to  engage  in  serious  dialog  unless 
Nicaragua  ceases  its  support  for  the 
rebels  In  El  Salvador.  The  evidence  in- 
dicates, however,  that  Nicaragua  has 
significantly  reduced  its  direct  support 
for  the  rebels  since  1981,  when  the 


United  States  first  made  the  demand 
that  it  do  so.  More  recently  the  admin- 
istration has  sent  special  envoy  PhUllp 
Habib  to  Central  America.  But  it  is 
clear  the  President  and  other  high- 
ranking  officials  have  not  given  Mr. 
Habib  the  support  he  needs  to  be  ef- 
fective. As  long  as  we  continue  to  fund 
the  Contras,  we  are  blocking  any  pos- 
sibility for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Simply  stated.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  have  both  aid.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  both  aid  the  forces  trying  to 
overthrow  a  government  in  the  region 
and  also  sincerely  work  toward  a  diplo- 
matic settlement  with  those  govern- 
ments as  this  legislation  pretends  to 
do. 

For  its  part  Nicaragua  has  not 
always  been  willing  to  participate  Con- 
tadora negotiations.  In  recent  months, 
however,  the  Sandinistas  have  exhibit- 
ed a  growing  interest  in  entering  nego- 
tiations. I  believe  they  are  presently  in 
a  weakened  position,  a  position  from 
which  they  might  make  genuine  con- 
cessions. In  other  words,  I  believe  the 
time  is  ripe  to  give  the  Contadora 
process  genuine  change. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  POLICY 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  about 
the  administration's  policy. 

In  his  initial  request  for  Contra  aid, 
the  President  stated  that  our  support 
of  the  rebels  would  be  a  way  of  en- 
hancing our  bargaining  position  for 
working  out  a  diplomatic  solution  to 
the  Nicaraguan  problem.  I  agree  that 
military  aid  can  be  a  way  to  improve 
leverage,  but  I  question  whether  this 
is  or  ever  was  this  administration's  in- 
tention. The  President  has  virtually 
admitted  that  our  goal  in  funding  the 
Contras  is  to  overthrow  the  Nicara- 
guan Government. 

If  the  President's  objective  was  to 
improve  our  diplomatic  posture  with 
these  military  overtures,  he  would  not 
today  be  asking  us  to  provide  more 
military  aid  to  the  Contras.  Instead, 
he  would  be  announcing  our  reen- 
trance  into  the  Contadora  process.  As 
John  Ferch,  whom  the  President  re- 
cently fired  as  Ambassador  to  Hondu- 
ras, said  recently,  the  time  is  ripe  for 
negotiations.  Let  me  quote  from  Mr. 
Perch.  He  said:  "You've  got  them  to 
the  point  where  they're  panicked  so 
much  they  would  negotiate  some 
meaningful  concessions."  Mr.  Ferch 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  foreign  service  of  some 
27  years. 

Mr.  Ferch  also  said  he  has  serious 
doubts  about  whether  the  American 
objective  has  really  ever  been  one  of 
seeking  diplomatic  leverage  through 
military  aid.  Let  me  quote  him  again. 
He  said:  "Our  goal  is  something  differ- 
ent. It's  a  military  goal."  I  am  afraid, 
my  fellow  Senators,  that  Mr.  Ferch  is 
correct.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  seeking  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandinista  government 
by  its  increasingly  larger  role  in  the 


Contra  war.  What  else  does  the  Presi- 
dent mean  when  he  says  he  wants  to 
make  President  Ortega  holler  uncle? 

The  course  on  which  this  adminis- 
tration is  leading  us  is  fraught  with  se- 
rious pitfalls.  For  one,  our  policy  is 
downright  counterproductive.  If  our 
objective  is  that  the  Sandinistas  liber- 
alize their  policies,  lessen  their  censor- 
ship, end  the  repression  of  certain 
Catholic  leaders,  and  generally 
become  more  democratic,  if  that  is  our 
goal,  we  are  giving  them  an  excuse  to 
be  more  repressive.  The  closing  down 
of  La  Prensa,  Nicaragua's  only  opposi- 
tion newspaper,  is  a  clear  illustration 
of  this. 

If  our  goal  is  to  weaken  support  for 
the  Sandinistas  within  Nicaragua,  our 
current  policy  is  having  the  opposite 
effect.  We  are  giving  fuel  to  their 
shouts  of  impending  invasion  from  the 
North  and  general  anti-American  rhet- 
oric. If  we  vote  to  increase  aid  to  the 
Contras,  we  will  be  providing  more 
fuel  to  the  Sandinistas'  nationalist 
appeal. 

Last,  if  our  ultimate  objective  in 
Central  America  is  to  ward  off  the 
Communist  threat,  our  ciurent  policy 
achieves  quite  the  opposite  result.  For, 
when  the  Sandinistas  not  only  catmot 
turn  to  the  United  States  as  an  ally  in 
their  hemisphere,  but  have  no  choice 
but  to  see  us  as  the  uncontroverted 
enemy,  they  have  no  alternative  but  to 
continue  to  increase  their  dependence 
on  the  Soviets.  If  we  continue  to 
pursue  this  course  by  voting  aye  this 
week,  we  are  saying  to  the  Sandinistas, 
"You  have  no  choice  but  to  go  even 
further  into  the  Soviet  fold.  We  will 
not  allow  you  to  even  make  an  effort 
to  be  a  nonaligned  country."  That  is 
the  message  we  will  be  sending. 

In  addition  to  being  counterproduc- 
tive, our  policy  of  backing  the  Contras 
is  flawed  because  we  have  no  way  of 
controlling  how  our  support  is  used.  In 
recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs'  Western  Hemisphere 
Subcommittee,  a  high-level  General 
Accounting  Office  official,  who  over- 
saw that  committee's  request  of  a 
review  of  how  the  $27  million  we  gave 
to  the  Contras  last  year  was  spent, 
said,  and  I  quote:  "We  have  concluded 
that  the  State  Department  does  not 
have  sufficient  procedures  and  con- 
trols to  ensure  that  program  funds  are 
being  used  for  purposes  intended  by 
law." 

When  we  debureaucratize  that  state- 
ment, what  it  says  is,  we  don't  know 
and  we  have  no  way  of  finding  out 
how  the  Contras  are  spending  taxpay- 
ers' money.  We  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  buying  drugs  or  guns,  or  laun- 
dering money,  or  buying  houses  for 
their  personal  use  or  what.  In  its 
audit,  the  GAO  found  itself  unable  to 
account  for  $15  million,  that  is  $15 
million,  of  $27  million  the  Contras  had 
been  given  for  1986. 


JMI 


I  want  to  continue  to  make  this 
point:  that  the  $100  minion  we  are  de- 
bating here  is  not  Just  $100  million.  It 
is  $100  million  plus  CIA  involvement, 
which  we  barred  over  a  year  ago,  plus 
the   use  of  CIA  contingency   funds; 


Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  thank  the  floor 
manager,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
proposed  $100  million  in  aid  to  the  so- 
called  Contras. 


This  is  the  company  that  we  are 
keeping  with  our  decision  to  deny  the 
World  Court's  Jurisdiction. 

There  is  one  additional  reason  for 
the  significance  of  the  decision  from 
The  Hague.  It  is  a  clear  indication 


ture,  to  engage  in  serious  dialog  unless 
Nicaragua  ceases  its  support  for  the 
rebels  in  El  Salvador.  The  evidence  in- 
dicates, however,  that  Nicaragua  has 
significantly  reduced  its  direct  support 
for  the  rebels  since  1981,  when  the 


ent.  It's  a  military  goal."  I  am  afraid, 
my  fellow  Senators,  that  Mr.  Perch  is 
correct.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  seeking  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandinista  government 
by  its  increasingly  larger  role  in  the 


dering  money,  or  buymg  houses  lor 
their  personal  use  or  what.  In  its 
audit,  the  GAO  found  itself  unable  to 
account  for  $15  million,  that  is  $15 
million,  of  $27  million  the  Contras  had 
been  given  for  1986. 
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This  year,  we  are  being  asked  up- 
front to  provide  $70  million  in  direct 
military  aid.  Tet  we  have  no  control 
over  what  they  do  with  the  tanlLs, 
planes,  and  guns  which  we  buy  them. 
Of  course,  we  can  say  these  weapons 
are  reserved  for  combat  with  Sandi- 
nista soldiers.  But,  clearly,  as  has  been 
the  case,  they  can  be  used  against  ci- 
vilians and  against  innocent  children. 
Our  bombs  can  be  used  to  blow  up  ci- 
vilian clinics  and  farming  cooperatives. 
Indeed,  there  are  far  too  many  cases 
like  this  already  well-documented.  So, 
what  we  are  doing,  is  giving  these 
men— whom  the  President  calls  free- 
dom-fighters a  blank  check.  In  a  time 
of  this  Nation's  greatest  fiscal  re^ 
straint,  when  we  are  asking  the  elder- 
ly, veterans,  youth  who  want  to  go  to 
college,  virtually  everyone,  to  tighten 
their  belts,  the  President  is  asking  us 
to  give  a  $100  million  blank  check  to 
the  Contras. 

A  mw  AlfXRICAIf  POLICY 

We  are  at  a  crucial  crossroads  re- 
garding U.S.  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Since  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of 
1823,  we  have  realized  our  interests  in 
the  Csuibbean  Basin  area.  Over  too 
much  of  that  time,  we  have  seen  our 
role  as  one  of  simply  preserving  our 
economic  dominance  in  these  coun- 
tries. In  more  recent  decades,  we  have 
supplemented  that  view  with  the 
vision  of  our  role  as  fighting  encroach- 
ing Communist  revolution  in  our 
hemisphere.  While  these  are  certainly 
important  components  of  our  interests 
in  Latin  America,  they  are  not  the 
only  elements  needed  to  formulate  a 
workable  and  advantageous  policy  in 
this  region. 

Policies,  like  laws  and  armies,  need 
to  be  updated.  We  need  to,  in  effect, 
modernize  our  foreign  policy  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 

Today,  it  is  surrogate  American 
troops  we  are  sending  into  Nicaragua 
from  our  Costa  Rican  and  Honduran 
bases.  We  are  training,  equipping,  ad- 
vising, and  financing  the  Contra 
forces.  If  we  are  prepau-ed  to  vote  for  a 
continuation  of  this,  however,  we  had 
better  be  prepared  to  eventually  send 
the  real  thing— American  soldiers.  Be- 
cause the  millions  which  we  have  al- 
ready invested  in  the  Contras  and  the 
$100  million  we  are  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove today  are  only  the  downpay- 
ment  on  what  will  surely  be  a  long- 
term  commitment.  If  we  vote  yes  on 
this  measure  this  week,  we  had  better 
be  prepared  to  go  home  and  say  we  are 
committed  to  overtlirowing  the  Nica- 
raguan  Government,  even  if  it  means 
sending  our  troops  south  to  fight  a 


Bir.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoinfKLL).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 


nessee yield  me  10  minutes?  Not  now, 
necessarily,  but  as  soon  as  he  can. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  my  good  friend  from 
Tennessee  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
stands  condemned  by  the  Internation- 
al Court  of  Justice.  The  Court  has 
found  our  country  of  breaking  interna- 
tional law  by  violating  sovereignty. 
The  Court  may  be  wrong.  But  I  think 
we  should  take  that  very  seriously  and 
we  should  certainly  understand  the 
basis  for  the  charge,  and  we  tiave  not 
done  that. 

Late  last  month.  Just  36  hours 
before— I  repeat,  before— this  finding 
by  the  World  Court,  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  send  $100 
million  to  aid  the  so-called  Contras  in 
their  mission,  which  is  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

Now,  I  think  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  if  that  decision  had  come  from 
the  World  Court  in  advance,  there 
might  have  been  a  different  vote  in 
the  House.  At  any  rate,  we  have  no 
excuse.  We  know  now  where  the 
World  Court  stands. 

Before  the  Senate  acts  on  this  ex- 
penditure that  has  passed  the  House, 
the  Senate  should  insist  it  not  be 
treated  within  the  same  short  shrift 
given  to  the  World  Court.  We  must 
insist  to  a  detailed  justification  from 
the  administration  of  this  major  ex- 
penditure. We  should  have  an  answer, 
chapter  and  verse,^  of  the  basis  in 
international  law  for  this  country's  as- 
sistance to  the.Cohtras.  The  Senate 
should  not  act  on  this  matter  until  we 
have  had  a  point-bji-point  answer  to 
the  charges  of  our  country's  violation 
of  international  la^  by  the  World 
Court. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
administration  has  given  new  meaning 
to  arrogance  in  its  Shocking  refusal  to 
plead  this  country's  case  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  Here  is 
a  court  that  was  established,  in  no 
small  part,  because  of  the  vigorous 
support  of  the  United  States.  Here  is  a 
court  which  supported  this  country's 
position  in  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis.  I 
think  all  of  us  recall  how  reassuring 
that  was.  It  was  not  a  matter  just  of 
loving  our  country  and  of  patriotism. 
It  was  a  matter  that  a  relatively  dis- 
passionate court  said  we  are  right. 

Above  all,  here  is  an  instrument  of 
justice  struggling  to  establish  a  rule  of 
law  in  a  jungle  of  competing,  warring 
nationalism  in  this  increasingly  dan- 
gerous nuclear  world.  Could  the  World 
Court  ever  threaten  U.S.  security?  No 
way.  No  country  has  less  to  lose  by  the 
actions  of  the  Court. 

Consider  how  does  the  World  Court 
enforce  its  decisions?  It  relies  on  the 


only  international  enforcement  arm 
on  Earth,  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  And  how  can  this  Se- 
curity Council  act?  The  Security 
Council  can  only  enforce  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  by  majority  vote  and  only 
then  if  one  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  does  not  veto 
the  majority  decision. 

Now,  the  United  States,  all  alone,  by 
itself,  can  veto  any  action  the  Security 
Council  majority  chose  to  take.  If  the 
Security  Council  majority  decided  to 
act  against  the  United  States  in  Nica- 
ragua, the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  and  would  direct  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Security  Council  to 
exercise  our  veto. 

So  our  country  stands  immune  from 
any  international  discipline.  We  stand 
above  international  law  in  that  impor- 
tant sense. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
court  the  administration  and  both 
bodies  of  Congress  ignores  at  its  peril. 
That  is  the  court  of  American  public 
opinion. 

Now,  of  course,  American  public 
opinion  is  strongly  disposed  to  support 
our  country  in  any  foreign  policy  dis- 
pute. After  all,  this  is  our  country.  We 
are  proud  of  it.  We  love  it.  Americans 
are  patriotic.  In  any  dispute  between  a 
popular  President  speaking  for  our 
country,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
World  Court,  on  the  other,  it  would  be 
truly  extraordinary  for  a  great  majori- 
ty of  our  countrymen  not  to  support 
our  President. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  we  have  one  of 
those  truly  extraordinary  situations. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  pro- 
fessional public  opinion  polls,  the 
American  people  oppose  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Contras  by  the  resounding 
margin  of  2  to  1. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  explain 
to  the  Senate  that  Just  last  month  I 
returned  from  a  10-day  tour  of  my 
State.  I  spent  most  of  those  10  days  at 
an  event  called  Summerfest  in  the  city 
of  Milwaukee.  I  stood  at  the  entrance 
of  Summerfest  shaking  hands.  I  shake, 
on  the  average,  at  least  100,000  hands 
a  year.  I  have  done  that  for  30  years.  I 
have  shaken  over  3  million  hands.  I 
shake  a  lot  of  those  hands  at  events 
like  Summerfest  and  the  State  fair 
and  so  forth.  People  came  there  not 
only  from  Wisconsin,  but  from  Illinois, 
from  Iowa,  from  Michigan,  from  Indi- 
ana, from  all  over  the  Midwest,  but 
primarily  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  how  did  these  people 
stand  on  the  Contra  aid?  I  did  not 
bring  that  up.  I  did  not  have  any 
Contra  sign.  It  was  shortly  after  the 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  I  would  say  I  have  never  seen, 
never  seen  an  issue  that  is  so  unified 
by  people  on  one  side.  I  would  say  the 
opposition  to  Contra  aid  in  my  State  is 
at  least  40  to  1  or  50  to  1  among  those 
constituents  who  felt  deeply  enough 


about  the  issue  to  bring  it  up.  And  I 
was  amazed  at  how  many  did.  I  can 
tell  you,  this  is  the  most  controversial, 
hotly  disputed  issue  of  foreign  policy  I 
have  seen  in  a  long  time;  perhaps  in 
the  last  10  years,  since  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Before  the  Senate  acts  on  this 
Contra  aid  matter,  we  should  demand 
from  the  administration  a  thorough, 
detailed  justification  of  this  $100  mil- 
lion expenditure  that  appears  to  be  in 
direct  contradiction  of  international 
law  and  the  overwhelming  opinion  of 
Americans  who  will  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  opposed  to  this  for  many  obvious 
reasons.  One  reason  is  they  are  op- 
posed to  spending.  I  have  learned  that 
and  I  think  other  Senators  who  have 
been  back  to  their  States  have  learned 
that.  They  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  spending  too  much  money. 
They  can  understand  it  if  we  spend 
money  on  helping  farmers,  although 
many  of  them  dispute  that.  They 
caimot  understand  it  when  we  are 
spending  money  in  Nicaragua,  money 
to  overthrow  a  government  which  we 
recognize,  money  which  the  head  of 
the  National  Security  Council,  Mr. 
McFarlane,  and  the  administration 
itself,  said  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  if  we  do  not  spend  $100  million, 
but  $500  million. 

Americans  feel  we  are  going  to  have 
to  send  troops  in  there.  Of  course,  the 
President  denies  that.  Presidents 
always  deny  that  kind  of  thing.  There 
is  no  question  if  we  spend  $100  million 
or  $500  million,  and  then  more,  we  are 
probably  not  going  to  make  it,  almost 
certainly  are  not  going  to  make  it, 
unless  we  send  in  American  troops. 
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Mr.  President,  there  is  one  particu- 
lar reason  why  the  people  are  so  uni- 
fied against  Contra  aid;  that  is,  that 
almost  everybody  loves  an  underdog. 
Certainly  in  this  case,  little  Nicaragua 
is  an  underdog.  You  compare  the  Nica- 
raguan Navy  with  our  Navy,  who  are 
we  trying  to  kid?  They  have  a  few 
patrol  boats.  We  have  the  strongest 
Navy  on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  Com- 
pare their  Air  Force  with  our  Air 
Force.  We  have  a  superb  Air  Force, 
probably  the  best  in  the  world,  cer- 
tainly competitive  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  probably  superior  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  have  nothing  but 
a  few  little  old  helicopters  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  far  as  their  Army  is 
concerned,  they  have  a  few  worn-out 
old  tanlcs  but  that  is  about  it.  We 
have,  of  course,  an  Army  that  is  devas- 
tating. 

Nobody  likes  a  bully  and  we  are 
viewed  as  a  bully  in  South  America. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  We 
have  the  power.  They  do  not  have  the 
power.  Certainly  they  do  not  consti- 
tute the  slightest  remnant,  not  even  a 
pitiful  threat  to  this  country. 


Under  those  circumstances,  Mr. 
President,  in  view  of  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  my  people,  and  a  2-to-l 
sentiment  according  to  the  polls 
throughout  the  country— only  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
is  there  anything  like  that  sentiment 
for  this  kind  of  intervention— Mr. 
President,  I  earnestly  hope  that  we 
will  not  proceed  with  the  Contra  aid, 
and  will  recognize  an  event  has  oc- 
curred since  the  House  acted.  And 
that  is  an  important  event— that  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  made  it 
very  clear  that  we  are  violating  inter- 
national law.  We  should  insist  on  a 
thorough  rebuttal  of  that  from  the  ad- 
ministration. They  did  not  give  it  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
They  certainly  ought  to  give  it  to  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Tennessee. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  some  discussion  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  about  the 
World  Court  decision  against  the 
United  States  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  Court  and  the 
events  that  surrounded  its  judgment. 

I  find  it  somewhat  ironic,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  as  we  approach  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  Constitution  with 
all  that  that  implies,  that  we  find  our- 
selves somehow  having  to  defend  our 
nations  respect  for  the  rule  of  law. 

The  World  Court  is  the  judicial  arm 
of  the  United  Nations.  When  the 
United  States  accepted  its  jurisdiction 
in  1946,  we  specifically  reserved  from 
court  jurisdiction  certain  matters  af- 
fecting national  security  and  foreign 
policy.  Certainly,  no  nation  could  real- 
isticsJly  be  expected  to  place  all  such 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  any 
international  body. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  was  one  of 
the  few  nations  to  agree  to  Court  ju- 
risdiction. When  the  Court  issued  its 
puzzling  ruling  that  it  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter  brought  before  the 
Court  by  Nicaragua,  10  of  the  15 
judges  came  from  countries  that  had 
refused  to  accept  the  compulsory  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court. 

Many  people  may  perhaps  view  the 
World  Court  as  similar  to  our  Su- 
preme Court  or  perhaps  hold  it  in  an 
even  higher  esteem.  But  the  truth  of 
things,  Mr.  President,  is  that  there  are 
significant  differences  between  our 
highest  Court  and  our  judicial  pro- 
ceedings and  the  World  Court  oper- 
ations. 

For  example,  unlike  our  system  of 
litigation  where  each  side  has  access 
to  evidence  and  related  information 
held  by  the  other,  the  World  Court 
proceedings  cannot  provide  such  op- 
portunities. 

The  United  States  claimed  that 
Nicaragua  was  involved  in  support  for 
the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  who  were 
trying  to  overthrow  that  Government. 


We  had  the  Kissinger  Commission 
conclusions  as  well  as  intelligence  data 
and  congressional  proceedings  to  sup- 
port that  claim  but  there  is  no  mecha- 
nism that  would  allow  for  the  orderly 
transfer  and  use  of  all  this  data  during 
Court  proceedings. 

There  are  appropriate  times  and 
places  for  World  Court  jurisdiction 
and  the  United  States  has  stated  that 
it  will  continue  to  accept  them.  It 
seems  to  me,  though,  that  this  case 
was  clearly  not  one  of  them  and  to 
have  pretended  otherwise  would  have 
cheapened  the  deep  and  lasting  re- 
spect that  our  Nation  has  demonstrat- 
ed for  the  rule  of  law  and  true  justice. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  simply  said  that  we 
should  have  presented  our  case  to  the 
World  Court?  Certainly,  they  can  have 
the  other  side  because  we  did  not  go  to 
the  World  Court  to  present  our  case. 
We  did  not  do  that.  Why  did  we  not  do 
that?  We  had  such  an  important  case 
and  we  had  such  a  persuasive  case,  we 
had  the  intelligence,  we  had  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on,  why 
did  we  not  do  that?  And  why,  further- 
more, may  I  ask  my  good  friend  from 
Georgia,  should  the  administration 
come  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  make  the 
case  before  us  that  we  were  not  violat- 
ing international  law?  Have  they  done 
that? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  To  answer  the 
first  question,  when  the  United  States 
accepted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court  in  1946,  we  specifically  reserved 
from  court  jurisdiction,  meaning  the 
World  Court,  matters  affecting  our  na- 
tional security  and  our  national  for- 
eign policy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recognize  that. 
Nevertheless,  certainly  the  World 
Court  Jurisdiction  means  nothing  if 
you  have  a  situation  where  the  World 
Court  says  we  are  violating  interna- 
tional law.  We  simply  say,  well,  after 
all,  this  is  our  national  security,  and, 
therefore,  we  reserve  for  the  Court  of 
1946,  and  therefore  this  decision  by 
the  World  Court  is  not  relevant. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  final  answer, 
I  would  say  is  that  questions  involving 
security  concerns  are  the  province  of 
political  and  not  judicial  authorities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I 
assume  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  wishes  to  exercise 
the  prerogative  now  of  utilizing  some 
of  his  time  reserved  to  him  under  the 
previous  order. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  utilize  up  to  45  minutes  of  that 


war. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoinnLL).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 


gerous  nuclear  world.  Could  the  World 
Court  ever  threaten  U.S.  security?  No 
way.  No  country  has  less  to  lose  by  the 
actions  of  the  Court. 

Consider:  how  does  the  World  Court 
enforce  its  decisions?  It  relies  on  the 


But  I  would  say  I  have  never  seen, 
never  seen  an  issue  that  is  so  unified 
by  people  on  one  side.  I  would  say  the 
opposition  to  Contra  aid  in  my  State  is 
at  least  40  to  1  or  50  to  1  among  those 
constituents  who  felt  deeply  enough 


viewed  as  a  bully  in  South  America. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  We 
have  the  power.  They  do  not  have  the 
power.  Certainly  they  do  not  consti- 
tute the  slightest  remnant,  not  even  a 
pitiful  threat  to  this  country. 


proceedings  cannot  provide  such  op- 
portunities. 

The  United  States  claimed  that 
Nicaragua  was  involved  in  support  for 
the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  who  were 
trying  to  overthrow  that  Government. 


from  Massachusetts  wishes  to  exercise 
the  prerogative  now  of  utilizing  some 
of  his  time  reserved  to  him  under  the 
previous  order. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  utilize  up  to  45  minutes  of  that 
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time.  But  I  reserve  of  the  2  hours  set 
aside  for  me  the  remainder  of  that 
until  tomorrow  or  prior  to  the  cloture 
vote.  I  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  whether  or  not,  if  I  come 
close  to  time,  he  might  yield  me  a 
little  bit  of  time  off  the  bill. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts, we  will  do  our  dead  level  best 
to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  The  concern  now  is 
that  we  are  getting  a  little  pressed  for 
time.  We  will  certainly  do  our  dead 
level  best  to  accommodate  the  Sena- 
tor.       

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thanl^  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  recognition 
at  this  time.  I  do  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  reserve  my  hour 
and  15  minutes  of  my  time  subsequent 
to  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  can  only  reserve  1  hour  until 
tomorrow  under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
have  argued  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  weeks  that  the  Senate  has  indeed 
expressed  its  will  enough  times,  there- 
by questioning  why  it  is  that  we  need 
to  have  a  lengthy  debate.  But  I  think 
that  the  opening  statements  thus  far 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  who  is  manager  for  the 
Democratic  side,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
others  have  all  begim  to  open  a  frame- 
work as  to  why  it  is  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  should  probably  be  debating 
considerably  longer  than  we  have 
available  to  us. 

This  is  a  matter  today  of  life  and 
death,  if  not  for  Americans  today,  po- 
tentially in  the  near  future.  But  it  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for 
Nicaraguans,  Costa  Ricans,  Hondur- 
ans,  and  for  others  who  are  caught  up 
in  the  turmoil,  the  immediate  turmoil, 
and  the  immediate  consequences  of 
the  decisions  that  we  make  or  do  not 
make  here  in  Washington. 

D  1620 

As  one  who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  years  of  the  Vietnam  war,  I 
recall  all  too  well  the  feelings  of 
people  there  about  the  arrogance  that 
they  felt  was  expressed  in  our  willing- 
ness to  Vietnaniize  the  war  by  which 
we  were  willing  to  see  body  bags,  as 
long  as  they  were  not  our  body  bags. 
■8  long  as  they  did  not  come  back  to 
our  homes,  as  long  as  it  was  not  our 
mothers,  fathers,  brothers,  and  sisters 
who  were  suffering  the  grief  of  these 
losses. 

That  is  what  we  are  debating  now, 
because  thousands  of  people  are  being 
killed  as  a  result  of  United  States 
policy  in  Central  America. 


The  Senate  is  facing  what  may  be 
the  watershed  vote  on  whether  or  not 
a  peaceful  solution  can  be  found  to 
the  Central  American  conflict.  Let 
there  be  no  mistaking  that  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  do  by  our  votes  by 
this  administration.  It  is  to  approve  a 
program  of  lethal  military  aid  in  a 
manner  that  carries  with  it  a  promise 
of  escalation  and  increased  American 
involvement  in  the  war  against  Nicara- 
gua, and  with  it,  obviously,  the  poten- 
tial price  tag  to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers of  a  half-billion  dollars  or  so  Just 
over  the  next  few  months. 

This  is  not  a  vote  on  simply  another 
$100  million.  It  is  a  vote  over  a  transi- 
tion in  our  policy  whereby  we  are  once 
again  unleashing  the  CIA,  whereby  we 
are  once  again  involving  American 
supply  lines  and  advisers  in  a  way  that 
puts  them  into  harm's  way  and  may 
ultimately  result  in  larger  American 
involvement. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about  a 
policy  of  war,  not  a  policy  of  peace. 
We  are  talking  about  foregoing  any 
possibility  of  really  pushing  a  Conta- 
dora  process  to  which  the  administra- 
tion pays  lip  service;  we  are  talking 
about  prolonging  the  conflict,  increas- 
ing the  tensions,  complicating  if  not 
terminating  negotiations,  isolating  us 
from  our  friends,  and  dividing  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  for  what?  This  Senator  asks  for 
what,  and  this  Senator  asks  why.  Why 
will  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
power  on  the  face  of  this  planet,  avoid 
a  more  legal  and  a  more  temperate  'ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  Nicaragua, 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  seeking  a 
solution,  but  in  the  interest  of  bring- 
ing America  together  rather  than  di- 
viding it.  In  the  interest  of  trying  to 
build  the  kind  of  consensus  on  which 
in  the  1950's  and  1960's  American  for- 
eign policy  was  built? 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  yester- 
day, I  think,  laid  out  the  case  against 
Contra  aid  very  well.  It  said: 

Yet  many  Americans  remain  passionately 
opposed  to  the  contra  war.  and  rightly  so, 
for  the  President's  promises  remain  unreal- 
ized. 

Congress  may  vote  dollars  to  the  contras 
but  the  country  has  not  rallied  to  their 
cause.  It  cannot  sensibly  do  so  in  the  face  of 
a  poUcy  with  such  incoherent  intent  and 
such  bloody  effect. 

Why  the  skepticism?  A  short  answer  is 
that  the  President  is  caught  up  in  a  web  of 
contradictions.  His  purpose,  unstated,  is 
nonetheless  evident:  the  destruction  of  a 
Marxist  regime.  Unwilling  and  unable  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  achieve  that  goal,  he 
refuses  to  pursue  the  alternate  course,  con- 
taining the  Sandinistas  within  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Reagan's  best  argiunent  is  supplied  by 
the  Sandinistas  themselves.  Since  seizing 
power  in  1979,  they  have  indeed  betrayed 
their  democratic  promises.  They  put  off 
elections,  stifled  the  press,  harassed  oppo- 
nents and  made  common  cause  with  leftist 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  Most  recently, 
after  the  House  voted  aid  for  the  contras, 
the    commandantes    banished    a    Catholic 
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bishop  and  susi>ended  the  only  oppoaitlon 
newspaper.  La  Prensa. 

These  are  sins  against  democracy.  But 
which  of  these  sins  Justify  waging  war?  If 
tyranny  and  abuse  of  human  rights  are  In 
themselves  a  casus  belli.  America  would  be 
at  war  in  much  of  the  world.  Threats  to  na- 
tional security  may  warrant  war.  but  as  a 
last  resort.  There  are,  short  of  that,  a  dozen 
ways  for  the  United  States  to  make  its  Influ- 
ence felt  for  democratic  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  that  edito- 
rial be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Why  Kill  Nicaraguans? 

President  Reagan  urges  the  Republican 
Senate  to  give  him  $100  million  in  aid  for 
the  "contra"  rebels  in  Nicaragua  and  he's 
likely  to  prevail.  The  big  test,  after  all,  was 
in  the  Democratic  House,  where  he  won  in 
June,  after  a  speech  in  which  he  promised 
that  the  contras  would  clean  up  their  act 
and  American  diplomacy  would  seek  "real 
democracy."  Yet  many  Americans  remain 
passionately  opposed  to  the  contra  war.  and 
rightly  so.  for  the  President's  promises 
remain  unrealized. 

Congress  may  vote  dollars  to  the  contras 
but  the  country  has  not  rallied  to  their 
cause.  It  cannot  sensibly  do  so  in  the  face  of 
a  policy  with  such  incoherent  intent  and 
such  bloody  effect. 

Despite  Mr.  Reagan's  popularity,  the  con- 
servative mood  and  palpable  provocations 
from  Managua,  the  contra  war  has  not 
caught  on.  Polls  continue  to  show  that  a 
majority  of  Americans  disapprove  of  arming 
the  rebels,  and  doubt  dire  Administration 
warnings  of  a  red  tide  sweeping  up  to  the 
front  pKjrches  of  Harlingen.  Texas. 

Why  the  skepticism?  A  short  answer  is 
that  the  President  Is  caught  up  in  a  web  of 
contradictions.  His  purpose,  unstated,  is 
nonetheless  evident:  the  destruction  of  a 
Marxist  regime.  Unwilling  and  unable  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  achieve  that  goal,  he 
refuses  to  pursue  the  alternate  course,  con- 
taining the  Sandinistas  within  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Reagan's  best  argument  is  supplied  by 
the  Sandinistas  themselves.  Since  seizing 
power  in  1979.  they  have  indeed  betrayed 
their  democratic  promises.  They  put  off 
elections,  stifled  the  press,  harassed  oppo- 
nents and  made  common  cause  with  leftist 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  Most  recently, 
after  the  House  voted  aid  for  the  contras. 
the  commandantes  banished  a  Catholic 
bishop  and  suspended  the  only  opposition 
newspaper.  La  Prensa. 

These  are  sins  against  democracy.  But 
which  of  these  sins  justify  waging  war?  If 
tyranny  and  abuse  of  human  rights  are  in 
themselves  a  casus  belli,  America  would  be 
at  war  in  much  of  the  world.  Threats  to  na- 
tional security  may  warrant  war.  but  as  a 
last  resort.  There  are.  short  of  that,  a  dozen 
ways  for  the  United  States  to  make  its  influ- 
ence felt  for  democratic  purposes. 

Mr.  Reagan's  hostility  to  Nicaragua  Is 
surely  animated  by  its  ties  to  Havana  and 
Moscow  and  its  comradely  help  for  guerrllas 
elsewhere.  But  the  Sandinistas  insist  they 
are  prepared  to  bargain  on  security  Issues. 
Why  not  test  that  willingness  in  the  context 
of  the  draft  Contadora  treaty,  fashioned  by 
Latins,  that  has  been  on  the  table  for  years? 
It  calls  for  a  regional  reduction  of  forces,  a 
verifiable  ban  on  foreign  bases  and  advisers. 
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mutual  respect  for  frontiers  and  advance- 
ment of  democracy. 

Speaking  before  the  House  vote  in  June, 
Mr.  Reagan  seemed  favorable  to  this  diplo- 
matic course.  He  acknowledged  abuses  by 
the  contras  and  proposed  a  monitoring  com- 
mission. But  however  welcome,  the  commis- 
sion seems  unlikely  to  reform  an  army 
whose  high  command  is  dominated  by 
former  Somoza  National  Guardsmen  scorn- 
ful of  any  civilian  authority. 

The  President  insisted  he  favored  any  set- 
tlement or  Contadora  treaty  "that  will  bring 
real  democracy  to  Nicaragua."  The  tricky 
"real"  aside,  that  seemed  to  hold  some  hope, 
but  it  quickly  faded  after  the  House  vote. 
When  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  met  in  Co- 
lombia last  week  with  Central  America's 
leaders.  Contadora  was  barely  mentioned. 
The  only  answer  to  the  region's  problems, 
insisted  Mr.  Shultz.  is  a  democratic  govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua. 

That  is  not  a  prescription  for  compromise. 
but  for  war  without  end.  spreading  ever 
more  destruction  and  death  over  a  country 
the  United  States  claims  it  wants  to  save.  If 
the  President  has  a  discernible  purpose,  sen- 
ators might  find  it  tolerable  this  week  to 
vote  yes.  But  he  cannot  send  enough  force 
to  win  this  sordid  war;  he  knows  the  Ameri- 
can public  would  not  stand  for  that.  Alter- 
natively, he  might  use  the  contras  to 
strengthen  his  negotiating  hand.  But  re- 
peatedly, he  shrinks  from  that. 

His  only  policy  amounts  to  "stay  the 
course."  Toward  what?  Without  a  sounder 
answer,  for  America  to  keep  arming  the  con- 
tras is  to  make  more  Nicaraguan  people 
suffer  and  die.  for  no  good  reason.  Mr. 
Reagan  can  call  that  fighting  for  freedom  If 
he  likes;  it  still  amounts  to  wanton,  bloody 
war. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  not  just  how  many 
ex-Somocista  guards  make  up  the  Con- 
tras, not  Just  about  whether  or  not  the 
Contras  can  effect  negotiations;  we  are 
not  Just  talking  about  whether  or  not 
they  are  involved  in  extracurricular 
activities  that  involve  gunrunning  or 
drug  smuggling. 

We  are  talking  about  a  fundamental 
flaw  in  the  approach  that  utilizes  the 
Contras  as  a  realistic  means  of  dealing 
with  the  Sandinistas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  very  careful- 
ly read  an  article  that  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Contra  See  Aid  Bringing  Victory  in 
Year." 

The  groundwork  is  being  laid  in  that 
article,  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  for 
future  involvement  by  the  United 
States  because  as  the  Contra  leader- 
ship begins  to  promise  a  victory  that 
they  have  promised  every  year  since 
their  inception,  they  begin  to  lead  us 
further  into  the  process  where  in 
order  to  ensure  that  victory,  we 
become  involved. 

Mr.  President,  we  clearly  have  inter- 
ests in  Central  America.  I  know  it  is 
fashionable  in  this  debate  to  get 
caught  up  over  the  Contras  and  some 
would  accuse  those  who  oppose  aid  to 
the  Contras  of  not  taking  note  of  the 
abuses  of  the  Sandinistas.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  any  Democrat  or  any  indi- 
vidual, whether  Democrat  or  Republi- 


can, who  is  opposed  to  this  policy,  is 
somehow  myopic  with  respect  to  our 
interests  in  Central  America. 

Yes,  we  do  have  important  interests 
in  Central  America,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  set  out  those  interests  before 
we  make  a  judgment  about  how  we 
can  best  achieve  those  interests. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  all  agree  that  we  do  not 
want  Soviet  missiles  that  could  threat- 
en the  United  States  being  based  in 
Central  America  and  Nicaragua. 

We  do  not  want,  nor  should  we  have 
to  endure,  Soviet  or  Cuban  military 
advisors  in  Central  America  and  par- 
ticularly in  Nicaragua. 

We  want  the  sovereign  integrity  of 
each  nation  in  Central  America  pro- 
tected. 

We  want,  at  a  minumum,  a  neutral 
Nicaragua  and  at  very  best  we  would 
like  to  have  a  Nicaragua  that  is  posi- 
tively and  definitely  aligned  with  the 
United  States. 

We  want,  to  a  degree  that  we  can 
achieve  it  and  effect  it  anywhere  in 
the  world,  a  pluralistic,  democratic  so- 
ciety in  Nicaragua. 

So  the  fight,  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
is  not  over  these  goals.  If  I  have  left 
out  a  goal,  I  would  certainly  welcome 
anyone  saying  what  goal  there  is 
beyond  those  I  have  described  that 
would  merit  the  United  States  setting 
itself  up  to  a  potential  of  military  in- 
volvement. 

The  fight  is  not  over  these  goals. 
Americans  are  in  agreement  about 
what  our  interests  are  in  Central 
America. 

The  fight  is  over  whether  or  not  the 
Contras  can,  by  any  sense  of  the 
imagination,  contribute  anything 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  those  goals, 
to  the  achievement  of  those  goals,  or 
to  the  protection  of  those  interests. 

I  would  suggest  very  respectfully, 
Mr.  President,  that  it  is  such  a  funda- 
mentally flawed  policy  that  not  only 
do  they  not  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  goals,  but  support  for 
the  Contras  contributes  in  fact  to  the 
detriment  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  builds  and  creates  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  by  which  the  very 
things  we  are  trying  to  prevent  will 
happen. 

You  can  trace  the  history  of  Soviet 
involvement  with  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican intransigence  in  the  negotiating 
process  and  see  how  it  is  that  as  Amer- 
ica steps  up  our  efforts,  so  it  is  that 
they  ask  for  and  receive  greater  quan- 
tities of  weapons  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

D  1630 

Why  not  the  Contras?  Why  are  the 
Contras,  then,  in  light  of  those  stated 
goals,  not  the  way  to  proceed?  I  think 
there  are  imcounted  numbers  of  rea- 
sons, but  I  am  going  to  suggest  as 
many  as  13  to  my  colleagues? 


No.  1,  because  the  Contras  violate 
American  standards  of  behavior  and 
decency  at  home  and  abroad.  I  shall 
describe  later  the  ways  in  which  I 
think  they  do  so; 

Because  the  Contras  drag  the  United 
States  itself  and  individual  Americans 
into  illegal  activities  both  at  home  and 
abroad; 

Because  the  Contras  themselves  are 
engaging  in  activities  that  break  our 
law  as  well  as  international  law  and  do 
injury  to  the  United  States; 

Because  far  from  being  freedom 
fighters  or  a  party  to  an  internal 
armed  conflict,  they  have  been  g\iilty 
of  their  own  form  of  terrorism  direct- 
ed against  the  civilian  population  of 
Nicaragua; 

Because,  as  many  have  said,  they 
caimot  win; 

Because  they  undermine  the  negoti- 
ation process  in  general  and  the  Con- 
tradora  process  in  particular: 

Because  they  increase  the  militariza- 
tion of  the  region  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing tensions  within  countries  who 
can  ill-afford  such  a  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  scarce  resources; 

Because  they  isolate  us  from  our 
own  allies; 

Because  they  afford  cheap  victories 
to  our  adversaries,  particularly  a 
cheap  victory  on  a  daily  basis  to  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Because  rather  than  focusing  atten- 
tion on  economic  mismanagement  and 
on  the  abuses  of  the  Sandinistas, 
which  are  real,  they  allow  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  focus  the  energy  of  their 
nation  on  war  and  on  opposing  the  co- 
lossus from  the  north; 

And  because  they  are  the  primary 
instrument  of  our  policy  in  Nicaragua, 
the  Contras  place  in  jeopardy  the 
long-term  interests  in  the  region  and 
throughout  Latin  America; 

Because,  what  is  worse,  the  Contras 
bring  with  them  an  inevitability  of 
greater  American  involvement; 

Because,  finally,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  this  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  of  all.  there  are  better  al- 
ternatives by  which  we  could  pursue  a 
sensible  policy  in  Central  America 
without  dividing  Americans,  without 
being  responsible  for  additional  kill- 
ing, and  without  laying  the  ground- 
work for  the  first  instance  in  which 
the  United  States  of  America  has  ever 
overtly  sought  the  overthrow  of  a  gov- 
ernment with  whom  we  have  diplo- 
matic relations  and  are  supposedly  at 
peace. 

Thus,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  any 
proposal  that  suggests  that  the  Con- 
tras are  a  viable  alternative  for  our 
policy  in  Central  America  is  a  flawed 
and  mistaken  and  tragic  assumption. 

Let  me  examine  some  of  the  reasons 
I  have  stated  in  greater  depth  suid  I 
shall  not  go  into  greater  detail. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ade- 
quately drawn  a  picture  of  where  the 
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looes. 

That  Is  what  we  are  debating  now, 
because  thousands  of  people  are  being 
killed  as  a  result  of  United  States 
policy  in  Central  America. 


their  democratic  promises.  Tiiey  put  off 
elections,  stifled  the  press,  harassed  oppo- 
nents and  made  common  cause  with  leftist 
gruerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  Most  recently, 
after  the  House  voted  aid  for  the  contras, 
the    commandantes    banished    a    Catholic 


are  prepared  to  bargain  on  security  issues. 
Why  not  test  that  willingness  in  the  context 
of  the  draft  Contadora  treaty,  fashioned  by 
Latins,  that  has  been  on  the  table  for  years? 
It  calls  for  a  regional  reduction  of  forces,  a 
verifiable  ban  on  foreign  bases  and  advisers. 


caught  up  over  the  Contras  and  some 
would  accuse  those  who  oppose  aid  to 
the  Contras  of  not  taking  note  of  the 
abuses  of  the  Sandinistas.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  any  E>emocrat  or  any  indi- 
vidual, whether  Democrat  or  Republi- 


Why  not  the  Contras?  Why  are  the 
Contras,  then,  in  light  of  those  stated 
goals,  not  the  way  to  proceed?  I  think 
there  are  imcounted  numbers  of  rea- 
sons, but  I  am  going  to  suggest  as 
many  as  13  to  my  colleagues? 
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Contras  came  from,  how  they  were 
funded,  how  the  CIA  aided  in  their 
training  through  Argentina,  how  they 
were  first  set  up  to  interdict  weapons, 
and  how,  now,  they  sit  in  Honduras 
with  a  leadership  that  does  not  want 
to  lead  them  into  Nicaragua  and  that 
has  not  been  able  to  provide  a  purpose 
and  a  democratic  cohesion  to  their  ef- 
forts. When  one  looks  at  the  nature  of 
the  Contras  in  this  country,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  see  why  the  United  Nicaraguan 
Opposition,  or  UNO,  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  which  supposedly  represents 
the  exiled  Nicaraguan  community,  in- 
creasingly within  that  exile  communi- 
ty are  those  in  opposition  to  the  lead- 
ership of  UNO  itself. 

During  the  months-long  investiga- 
tion which  my  office  has  been  con- 
ducting into  the  Contra  program,  we 
have  received  considerable  informa- 
tion from  former  FDN  members  and 
supporters  regarding  allegations  in- 
volving drug  trafficking,  corruption, 
human  rights  violations,  illegal  gun- 
running  in  the  region.  There  has  been 
considerable  information  regarding 
these  allegations  that  has  appeared  in 
the  news  media  nationally,  informa- 
tion which  later  in  this  debate,  con- 
ceivably tomorrow,  I  shall  go  into.  But 
I  did  want  to  point  out  that  Just  in  the 
public  statements,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  enough  cause  for  concern. 

There  has  been  a  trial  in  Costa  Rica 
in  which,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  in 
the  course  of  the  wiretapping,  it 
became  evident  that  members  of  the 
Contras  were  involved  in  drug  traffick- 
ing. Yet  we  here  in  the  Senate,  not- 
withstanding the  knowledge  that  the 
greatest  priority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  now  to  stop 
people  miming  drugs  and  the  Vice 
President  is  at  the  head  of  his  task 
force  and  Nancy  Reagan  is  busy 
having  people  at  the  White  House  and 
they  are  talking  up  how  we  have  to 
stop  the  demand  in  the  United 
States— here  we  are  with  countless  sto- 
ries of  drug  ruiming  all  across  the 
United  States — San  Francisco,  Miami, 
Washington.  CBS  News  has  run  these 
stories:  countless  newspapers  have. 
And  Congress  sort  of  sits  here,  willy- 
nilly,  and  says.  Oh,  we  are  now  going 
to  not  Just  give  them  the  $27  million 
of  humanitarian  assistance;  by  God, 
we  are  going  to  reward  them  and  give 
them  lethal  aid  because  they  are  such 
nice  people. 

This  is  from  CBS  News  with  Dan 
Rather,  Mike  O'Cormor  reporting 
from  Central  America,  saying  that  the 
wiretap  shows  drug  dealers  have  ties 
to  the  highest  leaders  in  Costa  Rica. 
Edmundo  Chamorro,  brother  of  the 
top  military  man,  was  consulted  about 
vehicles  for  obtaining  favors  for  those 
awaiting  narcotics  sentences  in  Costa 
Rica.  But  the  Contras  were  not 
charged.  Chamorro  says  Gonzalez  has 
left  the  movement  and  the  Contras 


and  the  drug  smugglers  were  not  avail- 
able. 

It  goes  on  through  other  articles,  a 
mere  smidgen  of  a  book  full  of  articles 
from  around  this  country  by  reporters 
who  have  been  pursuing  this  story. 
But  Congress  does  not  seem  interested 
in  pursuing  the  story. 

"Contra  Funds  Traced  to  Drug 
Trade"  is  the  headline  in  the  Hartford 
Courant  in  an  AP  story.  "Nicaraguans 
Engaged  in  Cocaine  Trafficking." 

Another  story  from  the  San  Francis- 
co Examiner:  "Nicaraguan  Exiles  Co- 
caine Contra  Cormection."  A  big  story 
about  how  Mr.  Norwin  Meneses  who 
has  been  in  contact  with  members  of 
the  FDN  and  directly  how  moneys 
from  drug  trafficking  have  been  going 
to  support  the  Contras. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  the 
moral  equivalent  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers; these  are  the  moral  equivalent 
of  mobsters  and  it  ought  to  be  incum- 
bent upon  Congress  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  people  we  are  giving  money  to 
before  we  give  it  to  them. 

These  are  not  the  only  things  we 
luiow  about  the  Contras.  We  know 
about  gim  running,  about  defrauding 
of  the  Govenunent  of  the  United 
States.  A  GAO  report  says  that  $27 
million  in  humanitarian  aid  went  to 
the  Contras  and  only  40  percent  can 
be  accounted  for.  Much  of  the  money 
has  gone  directly  into  Contras  bank 
accounts  and  out  of  the  country, 
making  it  difficult  to  trace. 

The  stories  go  on  to  show  how  thou- 
sands of  items  were  billed  where  there 
were  only  hundreds  of  items  pur- 
chased; how  whole  amounts  of  money 
were  never  distributed  to  directly  ben- 
efit Contra  fighters;  how  equipment 
that  was  supposed  to  be  bought  was 
never  bought. 

What  do  we  do?  We  turn  around  and 
say,  well,  we  will  get  the  CIA  involved. 
They  are  the  guys  who  got  us  in  here 
in  the  first  place,  they  are  the  ones 
who  got  us  to  the  World  Court  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more  to 
be  said  on  this,  but  I  question  whether 
the  American  people,  who  are  watch- 
ing program  after  program,  whether  it 
is  budget  cuts  for  people  trying  to 
send  their  children  to  college,  or 
whether  it  is  health  money,  money  for 
the  handicapped,  aid  to  farmers, 
drought  aid  in  the  South,  will  be 
happy  to  luiow  that  once  again,  we  are 
going  to  reward  those  who  bilk  the 
hard-earned  money  of  the  American 
taxpayers  for  personal  gain. 

That  is  the  choice  or  part  of  the 
choice  that  we  are  making  here  also. 

Then  there  is  the  issue  of  how  these 
people  behave  out  in  the  field.  Mr. 
President.  Let  me  read  a  story  from 
the  New  York  Times: 

"A  Nicaraguan  Rebel  Tells  of  Killings  as  a 
Device  For  Forced  Recruitment." 

Is  that  not  a  wonderful  way  to  build 
up  the  Contras  into  a  significant  force 


about  which  the  United  States  can  be 
proud?  How  wonderful  it  is  to  call 
these  people  freedom  fighters. 

D  1640 

Let  me  tell  you  what  they  do,  Mr. 
President.  And  I  read  from  this  article 
from  Miami  dated  September  12,  1985: 

A  former  director  of  the  largest  Nicara- 
guan rebel  group  says  in  a  court  affidavit 
that  the  rebels  routinely  forcibly  recruited 
new  fighters  by  publicly  iLilling  Sandinista 
officials  and  their  sympathizers  in  many 
small  Nicaraguan  towns.  In  an  affidavit  to 
the  World  Court  that  is  to  be  made  public 
on  Thursday,  Edgar  Chamorros,  who  was  a 
leader  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  force 
until  last  fidl.  said  that  the  forced  recruit- 
ment was  widespread  and  that  it  was  done 
with  the  luiowledge  and  acquiesence  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Rebel  units 
"would  arrive  at  an  undefended  village,  as- 
semble all  the  residents  in  the  town  square 
and  then  proceed  to  Idll  in  full  view  of  the 
others  all  persons  working  for  the  Nicara- 
guan Government,  including  police,  local 
militia  members,  party  members,  health 
workers,  teachers,  and  farmers  on  govern- 
ment cooperatives.  It  was  easy  to  persuade 
those  left  alive  to  join,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Chamorros'  affidavit  also  states 
that  two  officials  from  the  National 
Security  Council  assured  the  rebels  16 
months  ago  that  they  would  take  over 
supervision  of  their  military  oper- 
ations just  after  Congress  voted  to 
forbid  further  American  aid. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  far,  far  more 
to  cover  regarding  these  kinds  of  alle- 
gations than  this  Senator  can  cover  in 
the  brief  time  that  we  have  for  this 
debate.  But  suffice  it  to  say  that  as  a 
former  prosecutor  who  spent  a  period 
of  time  trying  to  prosecute  drug  run- 
ners and  murderers  and  others,  as  a 
Senator.  I  am  disturbed  when  I  see  the 
repetition  of  these  allegations,  when  I 
see  people  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  corroborating  what  other 
people  have  said.  And  when  I  begin  to 
see  that  repetition  and  that  corrobora- 
tion, then  I  suspect  there  is  more 
there  than  mere  smoke.  Before  we 
again  reward  these  people  with  $100 
million  and  allow  them  to  go  back  and 
recruit  some  more  people  by  killing, 
we  ought  to  think  twice. 

I  am  recalling  the  words  of  the 
Roman  historian  Tacitus  who  said  of 
the  Romans'  pillage  and  rape  and 
murder  in  those  days,  "They  made  a 
desert  and  they  called  it  peace." 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  as  we  look 
back  on  Vietnam  and  the  village  of 
Bien  Tre  that  we  destroyed  to  save, 
whether  that  is  our  intention  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Will  we  teach  mpre  and 
more  Contras  how  to  Idll  and  destroy 
and  by  so  doing  we  will  liberate  the 
Nicaraguans  so  that  those  who  are  left 
alive  may.  Indeed,  enjoy  the  pursuit  of 
life  and  liberty? 

I  do  not  think  that  is  in  the  greatest 
standards  of  behavior  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  President.  That  is  not 
what  I  was  raised  to  believe  and  I  do 


not  think  this  Senate  should  so  easily 
sit  or  stand  and  vote  and  make  believe 
that  by  giving  these  people  greater  li- 
cense and  by  arming  them  we  are 
somehow  solving  the  problems  of  this 
region. 

Time  and  again  this  administration 
has  pointed  out  that  reforms  were 
going  to  be  undertaken;  time  and 
again  very  little  has  happened,  Mr. 
President.  Just  last  May,  with  great 
fanfare,  an  agreement  was  signed 
which  would  give  the  UNO  troika,  if 
you  will,  of  Calero,  Cruiz,  and  Robelo 
equal  power,  but  what  has  happened 
to  that?  As  Time  magazine  points  out 
most  recently: 

Political  unity  continues  to  elude  the 
rebels.  Last  May  Washington  pressured  the 
contra's  three  civilian  leaders  into  announc- 
ing that  they  would  share  all  decisionmak- 
ing. Since  then  Adolfo  Calero,  the  member 
of  the  trio  with  the  closest  ties  to  the  CIA 
and  contra  military,  is  rumored  to  have 
struck  out  on  his  own.  As  top  Calero  aid 
Aristedes  Sanchez  said 

And  he  pointed  out  in  the  Preston 
article  in  the  Washington  Post 

We  are  fighting  two  wars  here,  one  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  other  in  Miami. 

The  administration  continues  to 
maintain  that  there  is  not  any  corrup- 
tion among  the  top  leadership  and 
American  taxpayers'  dollars  previously 
made  available  have  not  been  diverted. 
But  who  Icnows,  Mr.  President,  who 
Icnows?  And  the  wealth  of  evidence 
and  documentation  says  otherwise. 

The  President  on  January  24  of  this 
year  submitted  a  report  to  Congress 
saying  the  Contras  were  cleaning  up 
their  human  rights  act,  and  he  said 
since  the  submission  to  Congress  of 
the  previous  report  UNO  has  contin- 
ued and  expanded  its  effort  to  improve 
its  front's  record  on  human  rights. 
Toward  that  end  UNO  has  established 
an  autonomous  human  rights  commis- 
sion 

Well,  Mr.  President,  according  to 
Time  magazine,  last  week  a  high-rank- 
ing Contra  told  Time  that  both  Calero 
and  Bermudez  have  decided  to  shut 
down  the  Contra's  hiunan  rights 
office.  "I  think  they  fail  to  understand 
the  importance  of  it." 

Mr.  President,  do  we  reaUy  have  a 
coherent  policy  with  respect  to  Nicara- 
gua? More  importantly,  are  the  goals 
that  are  sought  by  our  ever-changing 
rationale  of  the  administration  achiev- 
able? The  Contra  policy  has  been  sub- 
ject to  extraordinary  contradictory 
statements  from  the  administration 
since  its  inception  in  1981.  And  when 
the  arms  interdiction  program  did  not 
work  as  they  first  said,  then  they 
became  the  primary  instrument  for  fo- 
cusing efforts  against  the  Sandinistas, 
to  keep  them  preoccupied  with  their 
internal  problems.  Then  our  Contra 
policy  changed  smd  it  became  one  of 
pressuring  the  Sandinistas  to  negoti- 
ate. But  when  the  Sandinistas  came  to 
negotiate  and  did  negotiate,   lo  and 


behold,  the  administration  found  yet 
another  reason  for  saying  we  need  the 
Contras.  And  then  the  rationale 
became  something  else  when  the  San- 
dinistas decided  that  they  would  sign 
the  September  1984  Contadora  agree- 
ment. 

Last  year  the  administration  prom- 
ised the  Senate  bilateral  negotiations. 
Where  are  those  bilateral  negotia- 
tions, Mr.  President?  In  order  to  get 
$27  million  of  humanitarian  aid,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  a 
letter  to  us  in  the  Senate,  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  saying,  "I  am  going  to 
start  bilateral  negotiations  if  you  guys 
will  just  give  me  $47  million,"  signed 
"Sincerely,  Ronald  Reagan."  The  ma- 
jority leader  stood  up  and  explained 
that  that  meant  that  all  Senators 
voting  were  going  to  have  the  assur- 
ance that  the  President  was,  indeed, 
going  to  have  these  negotiations. 

We  never  had  these  negotiations, 
Mr.  President.  We  have  never  resumed 
bilateral  negotiations.  And  so  we  see 
the  President  again  moving  away  from 
that  promise  and  now  we  are  going  to 
turn  around  and  reward  the  failure  to 
fulfill  that  promise  with  not  another 
gift  of  humanitarian  assistance  but  in- 
stead lethal  assistance.  Not  even  the 
latest  rationale  has  now  made  that 
much  more  sense,  because  after  the 
Sandinistas  made  it  clear  they  were 
willing  to  sign  the  June  6  Contadora 
agreement,  the  administration  has 
found  a  new  reason  to  turn  away  from 
that  process  by  saying  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  to,  in  fact,  become  a  demo- 
cratic regime  in  totality  and  must  im- 
plement all  of  those  changes  to  plural- 
ism and  requirements  of  democracy 
before,  in  fact,  the  Contras  will  not  be 
funded. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
catch-22  of  this  process,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  the  administration  has 
been  seeking— a  way  of  frustrating  the 
Contadora  proposals  and  the  Conta- 
dora process.  Because  of  the  restraints 
on  time,  I  carmot  go  into  the  whole 
history  of  Contadora  and  what  has 
happened,  but  there  are  many  who  be- 
lieve, and  much  evidence  that  has 
been  made  available,  including  evi- 
dence from  a  recently  fired  Ambassa- 
dor to  Honduras  who  said  that,  to  his 
amazement,  he  found  that  the  United 
States  was  not  pursuing  a  policy  of 
peace  that  he  thought  we  were. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  hour  and  one-half  re- 
maining. I  gather  that  means  he  has 
30  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  will  argue,  as  I 
said  earlier  in  my  remarls^,  that  the 
Sandinistas  have  in  fact  lived  up  to 
their  promises  and  their  revolution. 

They  continue  to  harass  their  oppo- 
nents with  increasing  frequency.  They 
have  suspended  the  publication  of  the 


only  opposition  newspi4>er  in  Nicara- 
gua, La  Prensa.  They  recently  ban- 
ished a  Catholic  bishop  in  the  after- 
math of  the  House  vote,  and  they 
have  made  a  miserable  mess  of  their 
own  economy  and  of  much  that  has  to 
do  with  civil  rights  and  human  rights. 
But,  Mr.  President,  as  the  New  Yoit 
Times  said,  these  are  offenses  against 
the  notion  of  democracy.  These  are 
not  the  reasons  that  a  nation  like  ours 
creates  a  mercenary  army  and  sets 
itself  up  in  a  position  to  take  arms 
against  a  nation  the  size  of  2.7  million 
people,  a  nation  that  is  harbored  in 
the  confines  of  a  territory  smaller 
than  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  a 
nation  that  is  incapable  of  carrying 
out  the  threat  that  the  President  has 
talked  of  on  national  television,  of 
being  in  Harlingen,  TX,  in  2  days. 

n  1650 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  John 
Ferch,  to  whom  I  referred  earlier,  who 
was  in  Honduras,  stated  that  he 
always  thought  that  the  administra- 
tion meant  what  it  said  about  negoti- 
ating; that  the  United  States  wanted 
to  put  pressures  on  the  Sandinistas  so 
that  we  could  negotiate,  and  he 
thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  diploma- 
cy. He  was  fired  because  it  finally 
dawned  on  him— and  these  are  his 
words,  not  mine.  He  served  with  great 
distinction  for  27  years  in  the  Foreign 
Service.  He  was  a  Reagan  administra- 
tion Ambassador  to  Honduras— he  said 
that  it  finally  dawned  on  him  that  the 
Reagan  administration  was  seeking  a 
military  solution  in  Nicaragua,  despite 
public  protestations  that  a  negotiated 
settlement  was  the  priority  of  the 
United  States  in  the  region. 

I  think  we  should  heed  the  warning 
of  our  former  Ambassador.  He  said: 
"The  hundred  million  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve  is  nothing  more  than 
a  downpayment  on  war." 

He  said  that  unless  the  administra- 
tion seizes  the  moment  and  presses  for 
negotiations,  the  $100  million  would 
go  fast.  "It  is  really  just  the  first  step. 
The  logic  of  it  all  means  that  the  next 
stage  is  an  expanded  military  oper- 
ation." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  the 
Senate  is  being  asked  to  vote  on  this 
week.  We  are  voting  on  a  down  pay- 
ment, a  miniscule  amount  compared  to 
what  will  be  coming  down  the  road  in 
the  months  ahead.  Will  it  be  any 
easier  a  few  months  from  now  to  turn 
off  this  spigot? 

I  have  already  heard  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  support  this 
aid  talk  of  them  as  freedom  fighters, 
talk  about  the  need  to  prevent  this 
Marxist-Leninist  beachhead,  why  we 
must  proceed  forward. 

I  can  already  hear  the  rhetoric  of 
next  year  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  year 
after,  when  they  come  to  us  and  say: 
"Wait  a  minute,  my  colleagues.  Walt 


JMI 


top  military  man,  was  consulted  about 
vehicles  for  obtaining  favors  for  those 
awaiting  narcotics  sentences  in  Costa 
Rica.  But  the  Contras  were  not 
charged.  Chamorro  says  Gonzalez  has 
left  the  movement  and  the  Contras 


President.  Let  me  read  a  story  from 
the  New  York  Times: 

"A  Nlcaraguan  Rebel  Tells  of  Killings  as  a 
Device  For  Forced  Recruitment." 

Is  that  not  a  wonderful  way  to  build 
up  the  Contras  into  a  significant  force 


alive  may,  indeed,  enjoy  the  pursuit  of 
life  and  liberty? 

I  do  not  think  that  is  in  the  greatest 
standards  of  behavior  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President.  That  is  not 
what  I  was  raised  to  believe  and  I  do 


to  keep  them  preoccupied  with  their 
internal  problems.  Then  our  Contra 
policy  changed  and  it  became  one  of 
pressuring  the  Sandinistas  to  negoti- 
ate. But  when  the  Sandinistas  came  to 
negotiate  and  did  negotiate,   lo  and 


said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  that  the 
Sandinistas  have  in  fact  lived  up  to 
their  promises  and  their  revolution. 

They  continue  to  harass  their  oppo- 
nents with  increasing  frequency.  They 
have  suspended  the  publication  of  the 


Marxist-Leninist  beachhead,  why  we 
must  proceed  forward. 

I  can  already  hear  the  rhetoric  of 
next  year  and  the  rhetoric  of  the  year 
after,  when  they  come  to  us  and  sajr 
"Wait  a  minute,  my  colleagues.  Wait 
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Just  a  minute.  This  is  the  n.S.  Senate 
that  voted  $100  million  in  aid.  This  is 
the  XJJ&.  Senate  that  said  to  these 
people.  'We  are  your  hope.  We  are 
behind  you.  We  are  going  to  give  you 
the  opportunity  to  turn  the  events  in 
Nicaragua.' " 

So,  just  as  it  was  with  the  arguments 
about  leaving  Vietnam  and  about  who 
lost  China  and  about  all  the  other  re- 
criminations of  American  foreign 
policy,  we  find  that  the  time  will  come 
on  this  floor  when  people  will  say:  "If 
you  don't  continue  to  give  this  money, 
then  the  blood  of  the  Contras  will  be 
on  your  hands  and  the  bloodbath  of 
Central  America  will  be  on  your 
hands";  and  that  hysteria  will  begin  to 
grip  us. 

Now,  before  that  happens,  while  we 
have  the  opportimity,  we,  in  the 
Senate,  ought  to  state,  as  we  know, 
that  there  are  many  other  alternatives 
than  the  funding  of  our  own  terrorist 
organization. 

When  do  we  reach  the  point  when 
we  will  say  to  the  administration  that 
they  do  not  really  have  a  policy  in 
Latin  America  or  Central  America  and 
that  the  American  people  understand 
that  today?  That  is  why,  after  all 
those  imposing  advertisements  of  Rus- 
sian helicopters,  and  sifter  all  those 
deep  bass  voices  of  advertisers  on  tele- 
vision talking  of  that  great  threat,  and 
even  after  the  President's  discussions 
on  rational  television— after  all  that 
has  been  said  and  done,  the  American 
citizen  is  further  away  from  the  policy 
of  the  President  than  when  we  start- 
ed. 

Opposition  to  this  incipient  war  has 
grown,  and  the  American  citizens, 
once  again,  in  1986,  as  they  were  in 
the  1960's,  are  ahead  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

If  my  colleagues  want  to  answer 
these  questions  and  vote  no,  then  I 
think  that  is  simple;  but  if  the  vote  is 
yes,  then  the  Senate  supports  an  ever- 
expanding  military  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  had  the  ex- 
perience of  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am  not  prescient 
when  it  comes  to  issues  of  foreign 
policy,  and  I  have  much  to  learn.  But 
some  of  what  I  have  learned,  I  have 
learned  in  personal  ways.  I  learned  as 
the  son  of  a  Foreign  Service  Officer 
when  I  lived  in  other  countries  and 
talked  to  people  in  those  countries.  I 
learned  as  a  soldier  in  another  country 
when  I  saw  what  happens  when  you 
try  to  force  your  will  on  a  group  of 
XteofAs  whose  language  you  cannot 
speak  and  whose  customs  are  different 
from  yours. 

Out  of  that  also  comes  a  sense  of 
what  this  country  is  best  at.  what  we 
are  about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
things  we  are  about,  and  one  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities we  have,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  our 
policy    through    this    century    and 


before,  is  that  we  have  a  special  place 
in  the  world;  that  other  countries  view 
us  differently  from  other  nations;  that 
we  have  a  burden  that  goes  with  our 
power;  that  people  look  to  us  for  a  re- 
sponsible exercise  of  our  power;  and, 
most  important,  I  think  other  nations 
looks  to  us  to  uphold  the  institutions 
that  we  helped  to  create.  That  is  part 
of  the  tradition  of  the  United  States,  a 
role  that  we  assumed  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  II,  most  especially  one 
that  has  been  consistent  with  tradi- 
tional American  values  and  traditional 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law  amd  adher- 
ence to  the  basic  principles. 

I  think  it  is  this  sense  of  our  role 
and  our  affection  as  Americans  for  the 
rule  of  law  and  for  how  we  protect  in- 
dividual liberties  that  has  brought  us 
to  the  point  that  we  began  to  under- 
stand better  than  other  people  the 
business,  if  you  will,  of  constructing  a 
global  order  of  extraordinary  sweep  as 
a  means  of  demonstrating  to  the  world 
that  we  have  learned  something  from 
the  lessons  of  history;  that  we  fought 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  for 
something  bigger  than  just  ourselves: 
that  we  fought  it  to  uphold  those  no- 
tions about  democracy  and  freedom 
and  individual  liberties. 

Part  of  what  we  created  was  the 
United  Nations.  Part  of  what  we  cre- 
ated was  a  sense  that  we  were  going  to 
try  to  have  a  rule  of  law,  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  that  all  nations,  our- 
selves included,  were  better  off  when 
we  adhered  to  that  law,  and  that  it 
was  adherence  to  that  law  that  gave  us 
strength. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  that 
the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
begins:  "We  the  people  of  the  United 
Nations,"  not  unlike  our  own  Constitu- 
tion. That  charter  was  a  statement  of 
contractual  law  by  which  we  would 
voluntarily  enter  into  if  you  will,  to 
protect  our  interests.  So  we  estab- 
lished that. 

Throughout  the  19S0's  and  1960's, 
we  were  most  effective  when  we  be- 
haved in  a  way  that  acted  in  concert 
with  that  rule  of  law. 

However,  on  May  13,  1985,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  our  Government  failed  to 
appear  before  an  international  tribu- 
nal to  respond  to  charges  against  us  in 
connection  with  the  charter  of  that 
tribunal. 

We  compounded  the  problem  by  no- 
tifying the  court  that  we  would  not 
any  longer  be  bound  by  any  compulso- 
ry jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Why  was 
this?  Supposedly,  there  was  a  direct 
danger  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  No,  there  was  not  such 
a  direct  threat  to  our  security.  We  did 
so  because  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua filed  a  suit  against  us  for  some- 
thing that  all  Americans  know  was 
wrong:  Because  we  had  the  gall  to 
mine  the  harbors  of  Nicaragua,  a 
country  with  which  we  were  not  at 


war.  The  kind  of  thing  the  United 
States  has  always  condemned  other 
nations  for  doing,  we  went  ahead  and 
did.  Nicaragua,  obviously,  had  stand- 
ing in  the  World  Court. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  does  Nicaragua 
present  the  kind  of  threat  that  merit- 
ed the  United  States  turning  its  back 
on  an  institution  of  world  order?  Not 
if  you  believe  former  CIA  Director  and 
former  Defense  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger,  who  wrote  in  the  summer 
1985  edition  of  "Foreign  Affairs": 

While  the  Sandinlsta  regime  is  a  geopoliti- 
cal nuisance  which  we  wish  would  wither 
and  disappear  or  moderate  in  behavior.  It 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  a  major  threat 
to  the  Republic.  It  remains  an  impoverished 
country,  almost  like  an  Albania  situated  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

D  1700 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
think  back  on  the  tradition  of  this 
country. 

From  President  Woodrow  Wilson  we 
heard: 

Cooperation  is  possible  only  when  sup- 
ported at  every  turn  by  the  orderly  process- 
es of  just  government  based  upon  law,  not 
upon  arbitrary  or  irregular  force.  We  hold, 
as  I  am  sure  all  thoughtful  leaders  of  repub- 
lican governments  everywhere  hold,  that 
Just  government  rests  always  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  and  that  there  can  be 
no  freedom  without  order  based  upon  law 
and  upon  the  public  conscience  and  approv- 
al. 

From  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  his  first 
inaugiiral  address  we  heard: 

In  the  field  of  world  policy  I  would  dedi- 
cate this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good 
neighbor— the  neighbor  who  resolutely  re- 
spects himself  and  because  he  does  so,  re- 
spects the  rights  of  others— the  neighbor 
who  respects  his  obligations  and  respects 
the  sanctity  of  his  agreements  In  and  with  a 
world  of  neighbors. 

Or  from  Dwight  David  Eisenhower: 
In  a  very  real  sense,  the  world  no  longer 
has  a  choice  between  force  and  law.  If  civili- 
zation is  to  survive,  it  must  choose  the  rule 
of  law. 

Again  from  President  Eisenhower 
There  can  be  no  peace  In  the  world  unless 
there  is  a  fuller  dedication  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  If  ever 
the  United  States  fails  to  support  these 
principles,  the  result  would  be  to  open  the 
floodgates  to  direct  and  indirect  aggression 
throughout  the  world. 

From  John  F.  Kermedy: 

World  peace,  like  community  peace,  does 
not  require  that  each  man  love  his  neigh- 
bor: it  requires  only  that  they  live  together 
in  mutual  tolerance,  submitting  their  dis- 
putes to  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement. 

The  badge  of  responsibility  in  the  modem 
world  is  a  willingness  to  seek  peaceful  solu- 
tions. 

Again  from  President  Keimedy: 
Peace  requires  positive  American  leader- 
ship in  a  more  effective  United  Nations, 
working  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
worldwide  system  of  law,  enforced  by  world- 
wide sanctions  of  justice. 


And  Robert  Kennedy,  writing  in  a 
magazine  in  1968  on  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's quarantine  against 
Cuba; 

It  was  the  vote  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  that  gave  legal  basis  for 
the  quarantine.  ...  It  had  a  major  psycho- 
logical and  practical  effect  on  the  Russians 
and  changed  our  position  from  that  of  out- 
laws acting  in  violation  of  international  law 
into  a  country  acting  in  accordance  with  20 
allies  legally  protecting  their  position. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things  that 
I  remember  in  those  years  when  I 
came  back  from  Vietnam  and  opposed 
the  war  was  the  degree  to  which  this 
country  was  divided,  the  degree  to 
which  that  war  was  able  to  tear  at  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society. 

We  have  an  option  now  which  we 
could  exercise  if  we  choose  to  do  the 
things  that  Woodrow  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent Kermedy,  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
Robert  Kermedy,  and  all  the  others  re- 
ferred to.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
go  to  the  very  organizations  that  we 
helped  to  create  and  to  appeal  to  them 
to  assist,  to  hold  Nicaragua  to  a  stand- 
ard of  behavior. 

I  referred  back  to  those  years  of 
Vietnam,  Mr.  President,  because  that 
taught  us  something  about  not  having 
a  consensus  in  our  foreign  policy.  You 
carmot  pursue  policies  of  war  and  con- 
flict without  bringing  the  American 
people  behind  you.  While  there  are 
many  lessons  from  that  war  and 
nobody  knows  all  of  them,  one  of 
them  on  which  we  can  certainly  agree 
as  Americans  is  that  never  again 
should  we  pursue  that  kind  of  policy 
without  having  brought  the  American 
people  into  the  process,  without  giving 
Americans  an  opportunity  to  be  able 
to  decide  and  understand  why  it  is 
their  sons  and  daughters  may  have  to 
go  off  and  die  somewhere.  That  is  not 
what  we  have  done  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  President,  and  this  is  not  what 
we  are  doing. 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  rea- 
sons to  doubt  whether  or  not  Nicara- 
gua would  adhere  to  every  single  part 
of  an  agreement.  I  do  not  trust  them.  I 
will  not  take  them  at  face  value.  That 
is  why  we  negotiate  agreement  be- 
cause we  do  not  trust  people  and  we  do 
not  take  them  at  face  value. 

I  do,  Mr.  President,  think  if  this 
country  had  a  Contadora  agreement  in 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  region 
had  said,  "We  will  adhere  to  this 
standard  of  behavior,"  we  would  be  far 
better  off  in  the  world  cotiununity  if 
they  did  violate  it  to  hold  up  that  doc- 
ument and  say  to  the  world  communi- 
ty. "Here  is  violation  of  article  I,  arti- 
cle II.  article  III,  and  we  demand  that 
Nicaragua  be  held  accountable  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  international 
law." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  that  at  the 
very  time  that  Nicaragua  said,  "We 
will  sign  the  agreement  of  Contadora." 
at  the  same  time  the  President  was 


saying  we  caimot  do  this  because  we 
will  not  achieve  our  goals,  the  very 
document  that  Nicaragua  was  willing 
to  sign  was  a  document  that  would 
have  prohibited  the  buildup  of  any 
military,  that  would  have  prohibited 
them  from  bringing  in  Soviet  helicop- 
ters, there  would  not  be  a  Soviet  heli- 
copter in  Nicaragua  today  legally 
under  this  document  if  we  had  permit- 
ted them  to  sign  it. 

If  we  had  helped  that  process  to 
completion,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
to  have  any  Cuban  or  Soviet  advisers 
but  we  did  not.  we  frustrated  it. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  did  we  frus- 
trate it  but  I  think  Members  of  this 
Senate  may  recall,  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly where  it  is  in  my  notes  here,  but 
a  document  of  the  National  Security 
Coimcil,  in  which  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  gloated  over  the  fact  that 
they  were  able  to  frustrate  the  Conta- 
dora process. 

There  is  an  internal  memorandum 
the  NSC  is  quoted  as  being  exultant 
over  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to 
block  the  1984  signing  of  the  Conta- 
dora agreement. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  United 
States  put  an  embargo  on  Nicaragua, 
an  economic  embargo. 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  did  that  we 
were  pointing  out  to  Americans  the 
dangers  of  the  PLO  in  Nicaragua,  of 
the  Libyans,  of  the  Bulgarians,  of  the 
North  Koreans,  of  the  Cubans,  and 
the  Russians.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note,  Mr.  President,  that  when  we  put 
that  embargo  in  Nicaragua  it  was  not 
the  PLO  or  the  Libyans  or  the  Cubans 
or  the  Soviets  who  picked  up  the  loss 
of  trade  with  Nicaragua.  No,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  was  our  allies.  It  was  Japan, 
and  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
others  who  turned  around  and  sup- 
plied Nicaragua,  not  the  people  that 
we  were  supposed  to  be  most  fearful 
of.  What  that  indicates  is  that  our 
own  allies  do  not  support  the  kind  of 
unilateral  action  that  we  took  In  Cen- 
tral America,  and  that  is  even  the  case 
of  Margaret  Thatcher,  who  has  been 
probably  the  single  biggest  booster 
and  supporter  of  most  of  the  policies 
of  the  President.  Even  the  Prime  Min- 
ister stood  up  and  she  said  she 
thought  the  economic  sanctions  was 
the  wrong  way  for  the  United  States 
to  go. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  pursue  a 
policy  whereby  we  were  to  go  through 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  go  through  the  United  Nations, 
we  could  build  a  consensus  in  this 
country,  we  could  allow  Americans  to 
see  that  we  are  taking  every  step  avail- 
able to  us  in  the  efforts  to  be  able  to 
negotiate  an  agreement.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  we  would  be  able  to  hold 
that  document  up  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  say  to  them,  "Look,  Nica- 
ragua persists."  Then  what  would  we 
do?  Is  it  a  mere  document?  Are  we 
stuck  with  a  piece  of  paper  about 


which  we  can  do  nothing?  No,  Mr. 
President,  because  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  ample  recourse  under  the  trea- 
ties that  we  liave  already  signed  and 
have  in  effect,  and  we  have  ample  re- 
course under  the  Contadora  agree- 
ment itself. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  few  of  the  doc- 
uments. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  Senator  has  used  50 
minutes. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reading  from  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  known  as  the  Rio  Treaty. 
This  is  a  treaty  which  we  have  signed 
which  Central  American  coimtries 
have  signed  to  which  we  are  duty 
bound  to  uphold. 

Article  I  of  this  treaty  says  to  which 
we  are  a  party,  "The  high  contracting 
parties  formally  condemn  war  and  un- 
dertake in  their  international  relations 
not  to  resort  to  the  threat  or  the  use 
of  force  in  any  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  or  this  treaty." 

We  are  in  violation  of  this,  Mr. 
President. 

Article  II:  "As  a  consensus  of  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  treaty,  the 
high  contracting  parties  undertaJte  to 
submit  every  controversy  which  may 
arise  between  them  to  methods  of 
peaceful  settlement  and  to  endeavor  to 
settle  any  such  controversy  among 
themselves  by  means  of  the  proce- 
dures enforced  in  the  inter-American 
system  before  referring  it  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly." 

So  we  could  go  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States  with  this  com- 
plaint. 

In  addition,  those  parties  have  con- 
tracted to  follow  rule  of  law  and  a 
process  for  resolution  of  the  conflict. 

Article  VI:  "If  the  individuality  or 
the  integrity  of  the  territory  or  sover- 
eignty or  political  independence  of  any 
American  State  should  be  affected  by 
an  aggression  which  is  not  an  armed 
attack  or  by  an  extracontinental  or 
intercontinental  conflict  or  by  any 
other  organization  which  might  en- 
danger the  peace  of  America,  the 
organ  of  consultation  shall  meet  im- 
mediately in  order  to  agree  on  the 
measures  which  must  be  taken." 
Those  measures,  Mr.  President,  in- 
clude for  the  purposes  of  this  treaty, 
the  measures  on  which  the  organ  of 
consultation  may  agree  will  comprise 
of  one  or  more  of  the  following:  the 
breaking  of  diplomatic  relations.  That 
is  what  we  did  with  Cuba  in  the  1962 
missUe  crisis  and  that  was  effective 
and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  unanimously  voted  to  imder- 
take  that  kind  of  action.  "The  break- 
ing of  consular  relations,  the  partial  or 


JMI 


It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
things  we  are  about,  and  one  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities  we    have,    as   a   conse- 


so  Because  me  uovemmeni.  oi  Nicara- 
gua filed  a  suit  against  us  for  some- 
thing that  all  Americans  luiow  was 
wrong:  Because  we  had  the  gaU  to 


quence   of   the   development   of   our    mine    the    harbors    of    Nicaragua,    a 
policy     through    this    century     and    country  with  which  we  were  not  at 


Again  from  President  Kennedy: 
Peace  requires  positive  American  leader- 
ship in  a  more  effective  United  Nations, 
working  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
worldwide  system  of  law,  enforced  by  world- 
wide sanctions  of  Justice. 


law." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ironic  that  at  the 
very  time  that  Nicaragua  said,  "We 
will  sign  the  agreement  of  Contadora." 
at  the  same  time  the  President  was 


that  document  up  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  say  to  them,  "Look.  Nica- 
ragua persists."  Then  what  would  we 
do?  Is  it  a  mere  document?  Are  we 
stuck  with   a  piece   of  paper  about 


missile  crisis  and  that  was  effective 
and  the  Organization  of  American 
States  unanimously  voted  to  under- 
take that  kind  of  action.  "The  break- 
ing of  consular  relations,  the  partial  or 
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complete  interruption  of  economic  re- 
lations or  air,  sea,  rail,  postal,  tele- 
graphic, telephone,  or  radiotelephonic 
communications  and  the  use  of  armed 
force." 

D  1710 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  a  true 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America— if  there  is  really 
this  threat  of  Nicaragua  moving  up  to 
Arlington.  TX,  if  somehow  their  tanlcs, 
which  cannot  even  cross  their  bridges 
because  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
hold  them,  could  ever  get  out  of  the 
coimtry— we  are  entitled  under  our 
own  treaties  to  take  the  act  in  self-de- 
fense. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  adequate 
legal,  diplomatic  and  other  means 
available  to  us  to  be  able  to  pursue 
this  process. 

What  is  most  tragic  about  the  lack 
of  support  for  the  Contradora  process 
is  not  only  the  duplicity  about  which 
we  indicate  to  the  people  of  the  world 
that  we  are  willing  to  pursue  negotia- 
tions that  we  are  not  really  willing  to 
see  brought  to  fruition— that  is  one 
part  of  it— but  the  more  significant 
part  of  it,  Mr.  President,  is  the  fact 
that  this  treaty,  if  signed  in  its  current 
form  in  the  draft  of  June  6,  1986.  has 
adequate  means  of  verification,  sets  up 
a  control  commission  with  on-sight  in- 
spection in  Nicaragua,  permits  a  proc- 
ess by  which  we  would  gain  the  secur- 
ing of  each  of  the  goals  I  set  out  and 
even  sets  forth  a  standard,  though 
general,  but  a  standard  which  Nicara- 
gua is  supposed  to  adhere  to  with  re- 
spect to  pluralism  and  democracy. 

I  think  most  Americans  would  be- 
lieve that  we  would  be  far.  far  better 
off  trying  to  enforce  those  kinds  of 
standards  rather  than  pursuing  the 
policy  we  pursue  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  back  to  my 
comments  earlier  about  the  United 
States  blocking  the  treaty.  I  read:  "On 
the  day  it  was  issued,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  praised  the  treaty 
draft"— this  is  referring  back  to  1984. 
And  at  the  time  the  treaty  first  came 
out,  the  Secretary  of  State  said  this  is 
terrific.  He  called  it  "an  important 
step  forward."  He  noted  its  conditional 
acceptance  by  Costa  Rica,  EH  Salvador. 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  And  then 
he  added.  "Nicaragua,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  rejected  key  elements  of 
the  draft,  including  those  dealing  with 
the  binding  obligation." 

It  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the 
State  Department  when,  2  weeks  later. 
Nicaraguan  President  Ortega  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Contadora  countries 
agreeing  to  sign  the  Contadora  agree- 
ment. 

We  inform  you  of  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  accept  in  its  totality,  im- 
mediately and  without  modifications,  the  re- 
Tlaed  propooals  submitted  September  7  by 
the  Contadora  group. 


The  Nicaraguan  acceptance  included 
the  sections  dealing  with  binding  obli- 
gations to  internal  democratization 
and  to  reductions  in  arms  and  troop 
levels  referred  to  by  Secretary  Shultz: 

A  State  Department  spokesman,  re- 
flecting the  Department's  surprise  and 
confusion  at  this  turn  of  events  said, 
"It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  that  in  the 
long  run  Nicaragua  won't  come  to 
regret  its  precipitous  acts." 

The  U.S.  Government,  losing  its  ear- 
lier enthusiasm  for  the  agreement, 
was  now  calling  it  unsatisfactory  and 
one-sided. 

Immediately  after  Nicaragua  agreed 
to  sign,  what  did  we  do?  The  United 
States  initiated  "intensive  consulta- 
tion" with  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and 
EH  Salvador,  who  subsequently,  having 
said  they  would  sign  it.  expecting 
Nicaragua  to  say  no.  said." Wait.  We 
have  got  to  get  revisions  in  this  draft." 
And  a  month  later,  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  could  exult  in  that  secret 
memo  and  I  quote  from  the  memo: 
"We  have  effectively  blocked  Conta- 
dora group  efforts  to  impose  the 
second  draft  of  the  revised  Contadora 
Act."  So.  while  publicly  continuing  to 
support  the  Contadora  negotiations, 
the  administration  privately  rejoiced. 
And  I  quote:  "We  have  trumped  the 
latest  Nicaraguan-Mexican  effort  to 
rush  signature  of  an  unsatisfactory 
Contadora  agreement." 

If  the  American  people  knew  that 
that  imsatisfactory  agreement  was  an 
agreement  that  said  no  Cuban  advis- 
ers, no  Russian  advisers,  no  offensive 
weapons,  no  Soviet  bases,  democratiza- 
tion and  pluralism  at  elections,  indeed 
would  have  reduced  the  size  of  the 
army,  Americans  would  question  seri- 
ously whether  it  is  necessary  to  send 
$100  million  of  lethal  aid  to  the  kill- 
ings in  Central  America. 

Later  in  the  continuation  of  this 
debate.  Mr.  President,  I  will  touch  on 
some  other  aspects  of  this  policy.  I 
yield,  and  reserve  further  time  to 
myself. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  very  thoughtful  and 
perceptive  statement  here  on  the  floor 
of  this  Chamber  this  afternoon.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  long 
been  a  leader  on  this  issue,  calling  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  the  mistak- 
en policy  of  this  administration  vis-a- 
vis Central  America. 

We  are  not  unmindful,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts spealcs  on  matters  of  war  and 
peace,  that  he  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  He  is  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  was  three  times  decorated  for 
valor  in  Vietnam.  I  would  urge  upon 
my  colleagues  to  listen  to  his  views 
with  great  care  and  interest  when  he 
speaks  on  matters  of  war  and  peace. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Teimessee. 

Earlier  on  this  floor  I  spoke  of  the 
idea  that  we  should  test  the  intentions 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Government  and 
they  should  put  up  or  shut  up.  If  they 
talk  about  wanting  to  negotiate,  we 
should  give  them  a  chance. 

In  this  regard.  I  received  a  letter  Just 
a  couple  of  days  ago  from  the  Embassy 
of  Nicaragua,  enclosing  the  proposal 
made  in  Chicago  a  little  over  a  week 
ago,  by  President  Ortega  which  pretty 
well  goes  along  with  the  objectives 
that  we  have  in  mind. 

I  think  if  we  went  down  his  propos- 
als point  by  point  we  would  see  that 
we  are  saying  this  is  what  we  want 
Nicaragua  to  do.  But  when  Nicaragua 
offers  to  do  it  we  say,  "Oh,  no,  we 
have  in  mind  something  different." 

So  for  illumination  at  this  point,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
letter  from  Ambassador  Tunnermarm, 
with  an  enclosure  entitled  "The  Chica- 
go Proposals  for  Peace." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EMBAJADA  DE  NlCARACaA, 

Washington,  DC,  August  6,  1986. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pell:  As  you  know,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  formally  de- 
livered its  verdict  on  the  Government  of  Ni- 
caragua's case  against  the  United  States  of 
America  on  June  27,  1986.  After  twenty-six 
months  of  argument,  review  of  evidence  and 
careful  deliberation  the  Court  ruled  that 
"by  training,  arming,  equipping,  financing 
and  supplying  the  contra  forces  or  other- 
wise encouraging,  supporting  and  aiding 
military  and  paramilitary  activities  in  and 
against  Nicaragua.  <the  United  States)  has 
acted,  against  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  in 
breach  of  Its  obligation  under  customary 
international  law  not  to  intervene  in  the  af- 
fairs of  another  state". 

After  reviewing  the  merits  of  the  case  of 
each  of  the  parties  in  the  dispute,  the  Court 
ordered  the  United  States  to  Immediately 
cease  and  desist  from  all  illegal  activities 
and  to  pay  reparations  to  Nicaragua  for  the. 
damages  it  has  suffered. 

On  July  29,  President  Daniel  Ortega  ap- 
petu-ed  before  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  present  the  principal  findings  of 
the  World  Court  and  to  appeal  to  the  inter- 
national community  for  its  support  and  as- 
sistance In  implementing  the  Court's  ruling. 
President  Ortega  also  responded  to  the 
Court's  unanimous  decision  that  called  upon 
both  parties  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  to 
their  disputes  by  formally  stating  before  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  that  "Nicaragua  is 
willing  to  immediately  engage  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  U.S.  Government  in  order  to 
overcome  the  existing  problems  and  normal- 
ize the  relations". 

A  Security  Council  Resolution  was  later 
introduced  by  Congo,  Ghana,  Madagascar, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  and  The  United  Araba 
Emirates  that  requested  nothing  more  than 
compliance  with  international  law  and  that 
the  Court's  ruling  be  upheld.  Of  the  15  dif- 
ferent member  states  represented  In  the  Se- 
curity CouncU,  only  the  United  States  voted 
against  the  Resolution. 


It  is  my  Government's  firm  conviction 
that  a  peaceful  solution  to  our  disputes  and 
to  the  problems  in  Central  America  are  not 
only  possible,  but  Imperative  for  the  peace 
and  development  of  the  region.  Yet  for  an 
alternative  to  succeed.  It  requires  the  active 
support  of  all  the  parties  involved. 

President  Ortega  reaffirmed  Nicaragua's 
willingness  to  cooperate  In  this  endeavour  in 
Chicago  where  he  made  an  urgent  request 
to  the  United  States'  Government  to  agree 
to  begin  negotiations  that  would  lead  to  a 
prompt  signing  of  a  new  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship, Commerce  and  Navigation  requiring 
both  to  respect  the  legitimate  security  Inter- 
ests of  each  nation,  and  to  solemnly  commit 
themselves  to  rest>ect  international  law,  par- 
ticularly the  principles  of  non-intervention, 
the  non-use  of  force  and  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

Mr.  Senator,  Nicargua,  by  taking  its  case 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
through  its  proposals  and  active  participa- 
tion in  the  Contadora  peace  process,  has 
committed  Itself  voluntarily  and  Irrevocably 
to  respect  and  obey  International  law. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  the 
full  text  of  President  Ortega's  speech  before 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  which  summa- 
rizes all  the  pertinent  legal  aspects  of  Nicar- 
agua's case  at  the  Hague,  as  well  as  the  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution.  In  addition,  I  am 
enclosing  the  text  of  the  recent  "Chicago 
Proposals  for  Peace"  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Ortega  during  his  recent  visit  to  Chica- 
go, as  well  as  other  materials. 

Once  again,  if  you  or  your  staff  persons 
should  have  any  questions  regarding  the 
recent  ruling  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  my  Government's  position  on  Con- 
tadora or  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  Government,  please  feel  free 
to  call  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carlos  Tunnermanh  B., 
Ambassador  of  Nicaragua 

The  Chicago  Proposals  for  Peace 

(1)  The  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  will- 
ing to  immediately  establish  a  constructive, 
frank  and  systematic  dialogue  with  the  Vat- 
ican in  regard  to  the  relationship  between 
Church  and  State. 

(2)  The  Government  of  Nicaragua,  with  a 
view  to  renewing  the  dialogue  with  the 
Bishops'  Conference  of  Nicaragua  is  re- 
questing a  meeting  with  the  Conference 
during  August,  and  should  it  be  necessary 
Nicaragua  proposes  the  establishment  of  an 
economical  mediation  commission. 

(3)  The  Government  of  Nicaragua  urgent- 
ly calls  on  the  other  Central  American 
countries  to  immediately  renew  the  Conta- 
dora sponsored  negotiations,  so  that  on  Sep- 
temnber  IS,  the  anniversary  of  Central 
American  Independence,  the  Contadora  Act 
can  be  signed. 

(4)  The  Government  of  Nicaragua  calls 
upon  the  owners  of  La  Prensa  newspaper  to 
break  all  their  ties  with  those  who  direct 
and  finance  the  war  of  aggression  waged 
against  Nicaragua,  thereby  maintaining 
themselves  within  the  boundaries  of  the  law 
and  legal  institutions  of  the  nation.  Under 
such  conditions  the  temporary  measures 
that  have  been  applied  would  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

(5)  The  Oovertmient  of  Nicaragua  urges 
the  XJ£.  Government  to  comply  with  the 
June  27  verdict  of  the  World  Court,  in  keep- 
ing with  its  solemn  international  obliga- 
tions. 

(6)  llie  Government  of  Nicaragua  urgent- 
ly requests  that  the  UJ5.  Government  agree 


to  begin  negotiations  that  would  lead  to  a 
prompt  signing  of  a  new  Peace  and  Friend- 
ship Treaty  requiring  both  to: 

a)  Respect  the  legitimate  security  interest 
of  each  nation,  and, 

b)  Solemnly  commit  themselves  to  respect 
international  law,  particularly  the  princi- 
ples of  non-intervention,  the  non-use  of 
force  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. 

(7)  The  Government  of  Nicaragua  appeals 
to  the  other  Central  American  countries  to 
Join  us  in  an  effort  to  make  all  of  Central 
America  an  internationally  acknowledged 
and  protected  demilitarized  zone  of  peace, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Contadora  and 
Support  Group  countries.  At  the  same  time 
Nicaragua  proposes  that  the  Governments 
of  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  join  us  in  estab- 
lishing joint  border  patrol  forces  with  the 
participation  of  the  Contadora  and  Support 
Group  countries  and  under  the  United  Na- 
tions supervision. 

(8)  The  Government  of  Nicaragua  extends 
a  formal  invitation  to  His  Excellency,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Ronald  Reagan  to  visit  Nicaragua.  During 
this  visit  President  Reagan  will  be  granted 
unlimited  access  to  the  Nicaraguan  media, 
including  the  opportunity  to  p>ersonally  de- 
liver a  message  to  the  Nicaraguan  people  in 
a  national  televised  address  to  the  nation. 
Likewise,  President  Reagan  would  be  free  to 
meet  with  all  sectors  of  Nicaraguan  society 
that  he  so  desires. 

August  2,  1986, 

Chicago. 

Mr.  PELL.  Perhaps  as  we  get  into 
the  debate  and  the  voting  tomorrow, 
these  specific  proposals  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  oiu-  col- 
leagues and  will  illuminate  the  discus- 
sion to  a  certain  degree. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  At 
this  juncture,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

D  1720 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  my  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee whose  work  I  had  observed 
from  a  distance  in  the  House  but  I 
never  had  a  chance  to  work  with  him 
closely.  I  am  one  of  many  who  appreci- 
ate his  leadership,  and  a  leadership 
that  is  above  average  also  in  that  he  is 
not  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  but  he  has  been  in 
here  leading  the  way  on  this. 

Let  me  touch  on  a  few  areas  very 
briefly.  I  will  not  be  speaking  about 
this,  but  I  have  had  a  chance  to  glance 
through  this  document.  It  must  be  300 
or  400  pages  long.  That  is  the  decision 
in  the  World  Court  in  our  involvement 
over  there.  I  frankly  was  not  aware 
that  the  World  Court  really  went  into 
things  as  thoroughly  as  they  did.  For 
anyone  who  seriously  wants  to  take  a 
look  at  the  international  legal  implica- 
tions this  is  a  document  you  ought  to 
take  a  look  at. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions 
that  we  are  faced  with  in  Nicaragua, 
one  that  I  have  been  faced  with  be- 
cause I  support  granting  weapons  to 


those  who  are  fighting  for  freedom  in 
Afghanistan,  and  people  say  how  can 
you  be  consistent  in  opposing  aid  to 
the  Contras.  We  are  fighting  Marxism 
in  Nicaragua  and  at  the  same  time  you 
help  and  you  believe  in  aid  in  Afghani- 
stan. There  is  one  major,  major  differ- 
ence. In  Afghanistan  there  was  an  in- 
vasion. In  Afghanistan  people  are 
fighting  for  freedom  from  an  outside 
force  that  has  moved  in.  In  Nicaragua, 
it  is  a  revolution.  We  are  aiding  people 
who  are  trying  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment, and  a  very  fundamental  ques- 
tion that  I  am  sure  my  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  has  struggled  with  who 
formerly  chaired  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  is  should  we  be 
involved  in  trying  to  overthrow  gov- 
ernments in  other  covmtries?  My  con- 
clusion is  that  we  should  not.  that  if 
we  want  to  overthrow  govenunents  we 
do  not  like  that  is  basically  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  governments  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth. 

I  spoke,  I  guess  it  was  a  year  ago  or 
so  now,  to  a  group  of  educators  from 
around  the  world  gathered  here  in 
Washington,  and  I  spoke  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  Department  about 
our  views  and  educational  system. 
Before  I  began  spealcing,  I  asked  the 
group,  "Is  there  anyone  in  your  group 
from  Nicaragua?"  Two  men  raised 
their  hands.  I  said  "I  would  like  to  talk 
to  you  afterwards."  They  came  down 
in  front.  I  asked  them  what  they 
thought  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
doing  in  Nicaragua.  Both  of  them  said, 
"We  do  not  like  the  Sandinistas,  but 
do  not  send  down  your  weapons  that 
are  killings  us.  Let  us  solve  our  own 
problems."  And  I  think  their  advice  is 
sound.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  listening 
to  them. 

My  fear  is  as  we  push  Nicaragua, 
and  the  Government  there  we  are  not 
going  to  overthrow  that  Government. 
In  fact,  the  Contras  after  having  re- 
ceived more  than  $100  million  in  aid 
from  us  as  of  right  now  do  not  control 
one  single  village,  nor  one  single  town. 
They  are  across  the  border  in  Hondu- 
ras, and  a  few  of  them  are  across  the 
border  down  in  Costa  Rica.  But  I 
think  we  are  making  the  same  mis- 
take, frankly,  that  we  have  made  with 
Cuba. 

I  am  not  in  love  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas; I  am  not  in  love  with  Fidel  Castro. 
But  I  think  we  have  through  our 
policy  helped  the  Soviet  Union  by 
making  Castro  more  of  a  puppet  of 
the  Soviet  Union  regime  than  is  Ru- 
mania, than  is  Hungary,  I  have  to  be- 
lieve. And  I  picked  up  this  morning's 
New  York  Times,  and  I  see  we  are 
going  even  further  in  that  direction.  I 
cannot  believe  it  is  sound  public 
policy.  It  is  easy  when  you  are  talking 
about  Nicaragua.  Cuba,  or  someplace 
like  that  to  respond  to  the  national 
passion  rather  than  the  national  inter- 
est. What  I  hope  we  will  do  is  respond 


JMI 


I 


ment. 

We  inform  you  of  the  Nicaraguan  Oovem- 
ment's  decision  to  accept  in  its  totality,  im- 
mediately and  without  modifications,  the  re- 
viaed  proposals  submitted  September  7  by 
the  Contadora  group. 


valor  in  Vietnam.  I  would  urge  upon 
my  colleagues  to  listen  to  his  views 
with  great  care  and  interest  when  he 
speaks  on  matters  of  war  and  peace. 

I    yield   3    minutes   to   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


Emirates  that  requested  nothing  more  than 
compliance  with  international  law  and  that 
the  Court's  ruling  be  upheld.  Of  the  15  dif- 
ferent member  states  represented  In  the  Se- 
curity Council,  only  the  United  States  voted 
against  the  Resolution. 


ine  U.S.  Lrovernmeni  lo  comply  wiin  ine 
Jime  27  verdict  of  the  World  Court,  in  lieep- 
Ing  with  its  solemn  international  obliga- 
tions. 

(8)  The  Oovemment  of  Nicaragtia  urgent- 
ly requests  that  the  VS.  Oovemment  agree 


take  a  look  at. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions 
that  we  are  faced  with  in  Nicaragua, 
one  that  I  have  been  faced  with  t>e- 
cause  I  support  granting  weapons  to 


policy.  It  is  easy  when  you  are  talking 
about  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  or  someplace 
like  that  to  respond  to  the  national 
passion  rather  than  the  national  inter- 
est. What  I  hope  we  will  do  is  respond 
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to  the  national  interest.  I  think  that 
interest  is  not  to  push  the  Nicaraguan 
Oovemment  closer  to  the  Soviets  but 
to  pull  them  away  from  the  Soviets. 

I  also  have  concerns  about  our  in- 
volvement— we  now  have  5,600  Nation- 
al Guard  troops  down  in  Honduras.  I 
am  concerned  about  what  we  are  doing 
to  destabilize  what  is  the  finest  Gov- 
ernment that  Honduras  has  probably 
ever  had.  You  cannot  have  a  sizable 
American  presence  in  Latin  America 
where  we  are  regarded— sometimes 
rightfully,  sometimes  wrongfully— as 
an  exploiter  and  a  bully,  without 
having  that  become  a  major  issue  do- 
mestically in  that  country. 

And  our  presence  I  am  afraid  does 
not  help  that.  Plus,  what  happens  if 
our  troops  that  are  down  there  obvi- 
ously helping  the  Contras  if  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  sends  a  bomb 
there  where  our  troops  are  stationed? 
I  think  we  could  overnight  get  en- 
meshed in  that  thing  much  more  than 
anyone  now  wants  or  believes  possible. 
Who  supports  us?  Virtually  no  one. 
Our  Western  European  allies  have 
sent  $200  million  in  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
and  the  Government  that  we  are 
trying  to  overthrow.  Of  the  coimtries 
of  Latin  America,  there  is  not  a  single 
government  in  Central  America  that  is 
not  critical  of  the  Sandinista  Govern- 
ment but  you  do  not  find  the  govern- 
ments down  there  supporting  what  we 
are  doing. 

Where  are  we  going  to  be  a  year 
from  now  if  we  provide  the  $100  mil- 
lion? Well,  I  think  we  are  going  to  be 
Just  about  where  we  are  right  now, 
probably  another  6,000  Nicaraguans 
killed,  it  is  not  going  to  help  the 
United  States  any.  and  it  is  going  to 
further  tarnish  our  image. 

What  happens  to  all  our  money? 
Well,  we  know  from  the  $27  million  in 
"humanitarian  aid"— I  put  that  in 
quotes— that  we  voted  here  a  year  ago. 
not  with  my  vote,  but  we  know  that 
$15  million  of  that  we  are  not  sure 
what  happened  to.  When  you  talk 
about  weapons  it  is  going  to  be  even 
harder  to  find  out.  It  is  not  simply  the 
$100  million.  Part  of  this  package  is 
$300  million  to  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing countries.  Why?  Because  frankly  it 
is  our  way  of  getting  them  not  to 
holler  too  much  about  the  $100  mil- 
lion we  are  giving  the  Contras. 

Does  that  mean  finally  that  we  are 
Just  going  to  let  Marxism  move  ahead? 
Absolutely  not.  Where  does  Marxism 
have  appeal?  Marxism  has  appeal  not 
because  of  Castro,  Ortega,  or  anybody 
else.  It  is  desperate,  himgry  people 
who  want  food  for  their  children,  and 
who  are  going  to  go  to  anyone  who 
comes  along  with  a  promise.  If  we 
were  to  offer  economic  assistance,  half 
of  this  amount  to  their  area,  we  would 
do  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  to  counter 
Marxism. 


I  remember  reading  the  Kissinger 
Commission  report,  the  headlines 
from  that  report  where  the  weapons 
that  went  down  there— but  the  Kissin- 
ger Commission  report  said  among 
other  things  that  the  United  States  in 
that  area  of  the  world  is  offering  391 
scholarships  to  young  people  to  go  to 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  while 
the  Soviets  are  offering  7,500  scholar- 
ships. 

My  friends,  we  can  win  a  battle  and 
lose  the  war.  We  ought  to  be  fighting 
for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these 
people  down  there  and  not  sending 
down  our  weapons  that  are  killing 
people.  It  is  just  not  going  to  do  us  any 
good. 

I  would  finally  close  with  one  story. 
I  have  used  this  on  the  floor  before. 
But  back  some  years  ago  our  family 
long  before  I  was  in  Congress  drove 
down  the  Pan  American  Highway  to 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  and  visited  with 
Jose  Pigueres  Ferrer,  who  was  then 
the  President  of  Costa  Rica.  We  came 
into  his  living  room  of  his  home,  and 
in  the  living  room  of  his  home  was  one 
autographed  picture.  This  was  right 
after  Richard  Nixon  became  President 
of  the  United  States.  That  auto- 
graphed picture  was  an  autographed 
picture  of  Hubert  Humphrey.  I  said  to 
him,  "Mr.  President,  I  am  curious. 
Why  do  you  have  this  autographed 
picture  of  Hubert  Humphrey  there?" 

His  response  was  a  significant  one. 
He  said,  "We  sense  that  Hubert  Htun- 
phrey  really  cares  about  us." 

And  my  friends,  I  think  we  have  to 
care  about  the  people  of  Central 
America,  and  then  our  policies  are 
going  to  be  right  and  we  are  going  to 
be  effective.  We  can  send  down  all  the 
weapons  we  want.  As  long  as  we  basi- 
cally view  these  people  as  some  kind  of 
pawns  in  an  East- West  struggle,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  effective.  I  think  this 
is  money  that  is  not  going  to  do  this 
country  any  good.  This  is  money  that 
is  going  to  hurt  the  people  in  that  area 
of  the  world.  I  think  it  is  money  that 
is  going  to  do  harm  for  our  global 
struggle  against  Marxism. 
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It  is  not  well  spent. 

Again,  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  Termessee  for  his  leadership. 

I  want  to  also  commend  Senator 
Pell,  who  has  provided  leadership  on 
this  and  so  many  other  issues,  and 
who  knows  when  I  talk  about  foreign 
exchanges  and  the  importance  of  that, 
he  knows  it  better  than  any  Member 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  kind  words,  and  thank  him  also 
for  his  very  intelligent  and  i>erceptive 
observations. 


I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  whole  issue.  His 
observations  have  been  very  helpful  to 
us  during  the  course  of  these  delibera- 
tions. I  hope  we  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  hear  further  from  the  Senator 
from  Ilinois  on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  important  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  Contra's  of  1981.  when  they 
numbered  a  small  band  of  400  men. 
and  today's  force,  which  numbers 
20,000  men  and  women,  mostly  peas- 
ants. Indians  and  other  civilians. 

This  is  the  result  not  of  U.S.  policy, 
but  of  the  Sandinista  treatment  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  trip  report 
submitted  by  three  staff  members  of 
the  Senate  intelligence  committee  and 
dated  March  18.  1986. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  report 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  18.  1986. 

Subject:  Trip  Report,  Staff  Visit  to  Cen- 
tral America,  March  13-16.  1986. 

Submitted  by:  Jim  Currie.  Larry 
Kettlewell.  and  George  Tenet. 

The  attached  "substantive  report"  is  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  committee  rules. 
It  consists  of  two  parts:  (1)  an  unclassified 
section  with  attached  documents  obtained 
while  on  the  trip  and  photographs  taken 
there  and  (2)  a  classified  annex. 

Trip  Report:  Intelligence  Committee 
Statf  Visit  to  the  Contras 

foreword 
Three  professional  staff  members  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
(Jim  Currie.  Larry  Kettlewell,  and  George 
Tenet)  spent  March  15  and  16  on  a  visit  to 
tKJth  civilian  and  military  headquarters  and 
field  units  of  the  contra  forces  fighting 
against  the  current  government  of  Nicara- 
gua. These  staff  members  did  not  go  Inside 
Nicaragua  at  any  time  during  their  trip.  The 
material  in  this  report  is  based  upon  their 
own  observations,  plus  information  supplied 
by  both  the  contras  themselves  and  other 
sources.  All  information  that  is  not  based 
upon  direct,  personal  observation  is  so  iden- 
tified. 

visiting  the  contras 
Civilian  Headquarters 

Staff  members  devoted  Friday.  March  15. 
to  visits  to  the  civilian  headquarters  and 
support  facilities  of  UNO,  the  Unified  Nica- 
raguan Opposition.  There  were  visits  to 
three  different  sites,  including  the  main  ci- 
vilian headquarters,  the  communications 
headquarters,  and  the  logistics  headquar- 
ters. 

Staff  members  were  told  of  UNO  efforts 
to  emphasize  proper  treatment  of  civilians 
and  prisoners  by  troops  under  their  direc- 
tion. Staff  was  also  told  that  approximately 
1000  reports  of  Sandinista  atrocities  had 
been  submitted  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  over  the 
past  year  and  that  the  OAS  has  not  even  ac- 
knowledged receipt  of  these  reports. 


The  facilities  at  each  location  were  serv- 
iceable and  appeared  to  be  suitable  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  particular  missions 
of  each.  The  logistics  headquarters  records 
of  weapons,  ammunition,  and  other  sup- 
plies. The  records  the  staff  viewed  are  de- 
tailed, showing  quantities  of  each  type  of 
weapon  in  the  warehouse,  the  quantity  of 
ammunition  on  hand  in  the  warehouse  and 
committed  to  specific  field  units,  with  quar- 
terly and  yearly  summaries. 

The  general  observations  made  by  the 
group  were  two:  (1)  The  record-lteeping  was 
much  better  and  more  detailed  than  had 
been  anticipated,  both  with  regard  to  the 
ordnance  and  to  rations.  Though  the  staff 
group  was  always  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
records  having  been  "dummied"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  false  and  enhanced  impres- 
sion, the  group's  judgment  was  that  this 
was  most  unlikely.  The  records  were  too  ex- 
tensive for  this  to  have  been  done  easily, 
and  there  were  all  the  signs  of  their  having 
been  compiled  and  used  over  a  period  of 
time  (i.e.,  worn  pages,  erasures,  different 
handwriting,  different  writing  instruments). 
Furthermore,  one  member  of  the  staff 
group  observed  at  the  UNO  Command 
Headquarters  one  category  of  weapons  in 
which  the  numbers  were  substantially  the 
same  as  what  had  been  observed  in  the  lo- 
gistics center  records. 

(2)  The  quantities  of  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition shown  as  on-hand  revealed  the  types 
of  anomalies  that  would  be  expected  of  an 
Insurgent  movement  that  has  obtained 
weapons  from  many  sources.  The  main  as- 
sault weapon  was  the  Soviet-designed  AK- 
47.  of  which  on  paper  there  appeared  to  be 
an  adequate  number.  The  quantity  of  7.62  x 
39mm  ammunition  (AK-47)  shown  in  the 
records  was  an  impressive  amount,  though 
not  enough  for  sustained  combat  operations 
over  more  than  a  few  months.  There  were 
many  "cats  and  dogs"  shown  in  the  records, 
that  is.  such  a  wide  variety  of  weapons  as  to 
make  the  ammunition  procurement  and  the 
operation  of  the  logistics  system  quite  com- 
plicated. There  were  also  examples  of  small 
quantities  of  a  particular  weapon  with  large 
amounts  of  ammunition  or  large  quantities 
of  a  particular  type  of  weapon  with  little 
ammunition.  The  records  showed  obvious 
shortages  of  support-weapons,  i.e.,  M-60  ma- 
chine guns  and  ammunition  and  mortars  of 
various  calibers. 

Field  Visits 

The  staff  group  visited  four  areas  in  the 
field,  devoting  all  day  Saturday  to  this  task. 
Places  visited  were  the  UNO  Command 
Headquarters,  a  field  hospital,  the  logistics 
center,  and  another  hospital  near  the  logis- 
tics center. 

Command  headquarters 

The  field  headquarters  consisted  of 
wooden  buildings  and  tents  in  an  area  which 
would  be  hard  to  approach  on  the  ground 
without  alerting  the  camp  occupants.  The 
buildings,  which  housed  the  headquarters 
and  several  of  the  staff  sections,  were  con- 
structed of  rough-sawed  boards  which  the 
staff  was  told  the  soldiers  had  made  them- 
selves from  trees  cut  nearby  and  roughed 
out  with  a  chainsaw.  The  staff  observed  the 
construction  in  progress  on  one  buUdlng, 
with  a  soldier  truing  the  board  using  a  ma- 
chete. 

In  the  communications  section,  staff  ob- 
served an  operator  receiving  soi  Incoming 
voice  message  of  coded  numbers  off  a  one- 
time pad.  transmitted  from  a  task  force  in 
Nicaragua.  Approximately  20  minutes  later, 
what  was  said  to  be  this  same  message,  de- 


crypted and  typed,  was  handed  to  the  FDN 
Commander  as  the  SSCI  staffers  sat  with 
him  in  a  briefing.  Earlier,  the  staff  had  ob- 
served an  operator  in  the  communications 
center  sending  a  message  in  Morse  code,  and 
staff  was  told  that  operator  proficiency  of 
17  words  per  minute  is  achieved  using  that 
method  of  communication. 

There  were  perhaps  200  or  so  FDN  troops 
in  the  camp  at  the  time  of  the  staff  visit. 
While  staff  was  there,  it  was  able  to  observe 
the  pre-launch  preparations  of  a  reconnais- 
sance patrol  which  was  being  sent  out  to  in- 
vestigate a  report  of  a  Sandinista  patrol  in 
the  area.  The  staff  observed  the  patrol 
members,  both  men  and  women,  being 
issued  their  basic  load  of  ammunition,  load- 
ing their  gear,  checking  each  other's  equip- 
ment, and  falling  in  for  Inspection.  The 
patrol  divided  into  two  groups  of  perhaps 
35-50  soldiers  each,  formed  into  ranks,  and 
numbered  off  as  someone  the  equivalent  of 
an  NCO  called  a  roll. 

Weapons  carried  by  the  patrol  members 
were  primarily  AK-47  assault  rifles,  with 
Belgian-designed  FAI^  making  up  the  bal- 
ance. The  FAL£,  the  group  was  told,  are 
used  to  lay  down  a  base  of  fire  during  initi- 
ation of  contact.  Other  weapons  in  evidence 
were  H  &  K  40mm  grenade  launchers,  Chi- 
nese versions  of  the  Soviet-designed  RPG-7 
(a  light  anti-tank  weapon),  and  standard 
fragmentation  hand-grenades.  Each  patrol 
member  was  carrying  a  field  pack,  personal 
first  aid  kit,  and  caaiteen.  The  area  in  which 
they  were  operating  was  quite  dusty,  but  a 
random  examination  of  half  a  dozen  maga- 
zines taken  from  the  assault  rifles  showed 
no  evidence  of  dirt  or  corrosion.  The  individ- 
ual rounds  could  be  taken  easily  from  the 
magazine  and  reinserted.  Cleaning  fluid  In 
use  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  diesel  fuel 
and  some  other  substance,  but  whatever  it 
was,  it  appeared  to  work.  Staff  was  able  to 
observe  cleaning  rags  stuffed  in  the  stocks 
of  numerous  personal  weapons,  leaving  the 
impression  that  weapons  cleaning  was  a 
part  of  the  individual  soldier's  routine. 

Troops  were  observed  close-up.  Some,  ac- 
cording to  appearance  and  what  they  said, 
were  as  young  as  thirteen  years  of  age.  In 
response  to  a  staff  question,  an  FDN  officer 
stated  that  Individuals  that  young  were  not 
allowed  to  join  the  force  unless  accompa- 
nied by  an  older  relative  such  as  a  father  or 
brother.  There  were  a  number  of  young 
women  in  the  group  who  were  carrying  the 
same  weapons,  equipment,  and  packs  as  the 
men.  Most  soldiers  appeared  to  be  in  their 
late  teens  or  early  twenties,  but  given  staff 
inexperience  in  judging  the  ages  of  Central 
American  campesinos,  the  average  age  could 
well  be  higher. 

There  were  two  older  men  who  serve  as 
armorers  for  the  group,  and  they  were  ob- 
served at  work  cleaning,  repairing,  and  can- 
nibalizing weapons  for  parts.  There  was  a 
large  pile— perhaps  several  hundred  or 
more — of  unserviceable  weapons,  largely 
Spanish  copies  of  the  West  German  G-3  as- 
sault rifle,  plus  assorted  AKs,  some  U.S. 
Army  M-ls,  and  at  least  one  U.S.  Army  M- 
14.  Staff  was  told  that  the  G-3  has  not 
proven  serviceable  under  field  conditions, 
and  other  sources  confirmed  that  the  Span- 
ish copy  wears  out  quickly  because  of  the 
heavier  powder  load  of  the  standard  NATO 
round. 

The  visiting  staff  was  then  given  an  oper- 
ations briefing  at  the  command  headquar- 
ters. Staff  was  shown  a  detailed  operational 
map,  with  plots  of  Sandinista  order-of- 
battle  information,  and  overlays  of  current 
contra    operations    and    locations.    Other 


sources  confirm  the  overall  accuracy  of  the 
information  presented  to  the  staff. 

Current  operations  inside  Nicaragua,  ac- 
cording to  information  given  in  the  above- 
mentioned  briefing,  are  being  conducted  by 
6000  soldiers  of  the  Jorge  Salazar  Task 
Forces  I,  II,  and  HI  who  have  been  inside 
Nicaragua  for  over  a  year,  plus  3500  mem- 
bers of  at  least  five  other  task  forces  that 
have  succeeded  in  reinfiltrating  into  Nicara- 
gua in  recent  weeks.  These  3500  sollders  are 
on  their  way  toward  ten  well-defined  objec- 
tives, which  were  indicated  on  the  situation 
map. 

One  of  the  task  forces,  according  to  the 
briefing,  has  met  with  such  substantial  San- 
dinista opposition  that  it  has  taken  an  alter- 
native route  toward  its  objective;  another 
has  been  unable  to  push  through  a  Sandi- 
nista blocking  force  on  the  way  to  its  objec- 
tive, and  fighting  was  going  on  there.  An- 
other had  nearly  reached  its  objective,  ac- 
cording to  the  briefing.  Staff  was  also  told 
of  a  recent  attack  (unconfirmed  by  other 
sources)  on  a  government-owned  tobacco 
warehouse  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Nica- 
ragua in  which  the  contra  forces  succeeded 
in  destroying  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco. 

SSCI  staff  were  told  that  headquarters 
staff  positions  are  not  occupied  permanent- 
ly by  the  same  officers,  but  are  rotated 
among  individuals  who  are  back  from  the 
field,  some  of  them  recovering  from  wounds. 
Among  the  staff  section  chiefs  was  "Mike 
Lima,"  who  lost  an  arm  in  the  fighting. 

Refugees,  according  to  statements  made 
at  the  Field  Headquarters,  are  extensive  in 
the  area.  Unconfirmed  statements  were  that 
approximately  40,000  refugees  are  currently 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  headquarters  and  that 
18.000  of  these  had  followed  the  contras  out 
of  Nicaragua  when  they  withdrew  this  past 
year  for  lack  of  supplies. 

Military  training  center 
During  the  past  six  months,  according  to 
information  given  the  staff  by  the  FDN 
Commander  and  confirmed  by  other 
sources,  the  contras  have  constructed  a 
training  center  at  which  several  military 
courses  are  taught.  This  was  accomplished 
during  the  time  when  supplies  were  in  short 
supply  and  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Honduras.  The  SSCI  staff  visited  this 
facility,  which  goes  by  the  acronym  "CIM." 
It  is  constructed  on  three  terrain  levels,  and 
there  was  evidence  of  proper  attention  to 
perimeter  defensive  needs,  such  as  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  trenches  and  foxholes 
appropriately  sited  to  protect  the  facility. 

The  camp  is  well-appointed  with  various 
training  aids  and  devices,  including  a  rappel- 
llng  tower  about  40  feet  high,  which  staff 
saw  demonstrated,  a  small  arms  range,  an 
obstsicle  course,  what  appeared  to  hand  gre- 
nade pits,  plus  a  drill  field.  There  are  some 
wooden  buildings  with  the  same  construc- 
tion as  at  the  HQ,  housing  a  communica- 
tions section,  a  training  library,  a  chaplain, 
and  a  training  headquarters.  The  director  of 
the  CIM  is  known  as  "Commandante 
Mack,"  and  he  told  the  staff  that  he  had 
been  a  sergeant  in  the  Guardia  Nacional 
before  the  revolution.  He  stated  that  he  had 
received  training  at  Lancera,  the  Columbian 
Jungle  Warfare  School. 

Courses  of  Instruction  offered  at  the  CIM, 
according  to  briefings  and  course  materials 
obtained  by  staff,  include  what  might  be 
termed  "Basic  Officer  Training,"  consisting 
of  250  hours  of  instruction  in  5  weeks; 
"NCO  Training,"  consisting  of  300  hours  in 
6  weeks;  "Basic  Infantry  Training,"  consist- 
ing of  200  hours  in  4  weeks;  and  "Artillery 


JMI 


who  are  going  to  go  to  anyone  who 
comes  along  with  a  promise.  If  we 
were  to  offer  economic  assistance,  half 
of  this  amount  to  their  area,  we  would 
do  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  to  counter 
Marxism. 


Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  his  kind  words,  and  thank  him  also 
for  his  very  intelligent  and  perceptive 
observations. 


tion.  Staff  was  also  told  that  approximately 
1000  reports  of  Sandinista  atrocities  had 
been  submitted  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  over  the 
past  year  and  that  the  OAS  has  not  even  ac- 
knowledged receipt  of  these  reports. 


In  the  conununicatlons  section,  staff  ob- 
served an  operator  receiving  an  incoming 
voice  message  of  coded  numbers  off  a  one- 
time pad.  transmitted  from  a  task  force  in 
Nicaragua.  Approximately  20  minutes  later, 
what  was  said  to  be  this  same  message,  de- 
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Training,"  meaning  all  indirect  fire  weap- 
ons, taught  in  200  hours  over  4  weeks. 

Troops  in  training  at  the  center,  staff  was 
told,  numbered  approximately  900  men  and 
women,  and  consisted  of  both  experienced 
and  new  recruits.  Staff  was  able  to  observe 
perhaps  500-600  troops  there.  Other  troops 
were  engaged  in  smail  arms  training  being 
conducted  at  a  nearby  range.  Trainees  were 
for  the  most  part  clad  in  uniforms  consist- 
ing of  very  heavy,  olive  drab  fatigues,  and 
all  the  men  had  their  hair  cropped  short. 
Staff  observed  them  engaged  in  physical 
training,  which  they  were  told  was  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  Instruction  for  a  Saturday. 
Staff  was  told,  and  had  confirmed  from 
other  sources,  that  this  was  the  second 
group  of  trainees,  and  that  this  group  was 
in  its  second  week  of  instruction.  The  first 
training  session  had  resulted  in  the  gradua- 
tion of  1200  soldiers. 

Staff  observed  a  bulletin  board  with  UNO 
declarations  posted,  including  the  listing  of 
UNO  objectives.  There  were  also  a  dozen  or 
so  sets  of  "orders"  posted,  listing  court  mar- 
tials  conducted  against  contra  troops  for 
specific  violations  of  articles  of  war. 

Staff  observed  evidence  of  close-order  drill 
practice  among  the  500-600  trooops  who  as- 
sembled on  the  drill  field.  Upon  command, 
for  example,  troops  executed  "open  ranks" 
across  a  front  of  perhaps  fifty  individuals. 
NCOs  and  officers  were  clearly  In  charge  of 
the  trainees,  and  there  was  proper  military 
courtesy  (coming  to  attention  and  saluting) 
as  appropriate.  Altogether,  the  impression 
at  the  CIM  was  one  of  order,  planning,  and 
appropriate  training. 

Field  hospital 

The  staff  then  visited  a  nearby  field  hos- 
pital, which  consisted  of  one  permanent 
structure  and  several  tents.  There  was  one 
person  there  identified  as  the  doctor,  plus 
several  nurses.  The  hospital  has  one  operat- 
ing room  and  perhaps  three  dozen  beds.  In 
his  briefing,  the  man  identified  as  the 
doctor  stated  that  people  treated  there  in- 
clude twth  combatants  and  civilians.  The  ci- 
vilian patients  Include  both  dependents  of 
contra  troops  and  locals.  There  was  one 
infant  at  the  facility  and  a  young  boy  of 
perhaps  six  who  had  an  eye  injury.  Severl 
patients  were  t>eing  administered  intrave- 
nous dextrose  solution.  Most  of  the  combat 
wounds,  according  to  the  doctor  there,  were 
in  the  extremities;  he  said  that  those 
wounded  in  the  chest  or  abdomen  did  not 
often  survive  to  reach  the  hospital.  He  also 
stated  that  there  were  surprisingly  few  post- 
op  infections,  although  he  could  not  offer 
any  explanation  for  this  situation. 
Logistics  center  and  hospital 

Staff  members  then  visited  the  primary 
logistics  center  for  the  contras.  The  main 
impression  there  was  of  both  organization 
and  great  need.  The  warehouses  were  well- 
organized,  with  supplies  stacked  or  palle- 
tized and  prepared  for  airdrop.  The  most 
evident  need  was  for  aircraft.  There  was  at 
this  location  a  DC-6  configured  for  cargo.  It 
was  in  evident  need  of  repair,  one  tire  was 
ao  bad  that  it  could  not  fly  until  a  spare  was 
obtained.  A  E)C-3  was  at  the  center,  but  con- 
firmed information  was  that  it  had  not  been 
able  to  fly  in  a  year.  Other  unserviceable 
aircraft.  Including  two  OV-2  push-pulls, 
were  in  evidence,  as  was  one  small  twin- 
engiiie  Beechcraft  Queen  Air  which  belongs 
to  the  UNO. 

The  runway  at  ttiis  facility  is  rock-sur- 
faced and  not  suitable  for  extensive  oper- 
ations. The  contras  have  four  parachute  rig- 
gers here  and  would  require  about  thirty  if 


resupply  were  to  be  attempted  deep  into 
Nicaragua  to  a  substantial  numl>er  of 
troops.  Staff  Judgment  based  upon  visiting 
this  facility  Is  that  heavy  aerial  delivery  ca- 
pability is  presently  non-existent.  This 
would  have  to  be  an  area  of  prime  attention 
if  significant  additional  aid  were  to  reach 
the  contras. 

The  Hospital  here  is  larger  and  better 
equipped  than  the  previously-mentioned 
field  facility,  but  it  is  still  primitive  by  U.S. 
standards.  There  are  two  medical  doctors 
here,  one  of  whom  stated  that  he  had 
served  with  the  Sandinistas  during  the  revo- 
lution and  had  continued  to  serve  with 
them  until  atx>ut  three  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  he  stated,  he  raised  objection  to  the 
Russian  military  advisors  coming  in  and 
claiming  to  be  medical  persormel.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  having  a  "counterrevolutionary  at- 
titude" and  was  told  he  would  need  re-edu- 
cation. He  fled  to  the  United  States,  he  said, 
and  then  returned  to  work  for  the  contras. 
He  stated  that  he  was  a  urologist  by  train- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  humanitarian  medical  sup- 
plies furnished  by  the  United  States  under 
the  present  program  are  stored  here  at  this 
hospital,  stacked  under  tents.  On  the 
shelves  of  the  pharmacy  are  supplies  of  ban- 
dages, ointments,  and  antibiotics  (outdated 
ampiciUin).  plus  a  large  supply  of  Tylenol 
capsules.  There  was  no  way  of  determining 
which  of  these  supplies  were  furnished 
through  the  present  humanitarian  assist- 
ance program  and  which  had  l>een  acquired 
from  other  sources.  There  were  perhaps  a 
dozen  beds  at  this  facility,  which  has  recent- 
ly acquired  an  x-ray  machine  as  part  of  the 
humanitarian  aid  program.  The  machine 
had  just  arrived  and  was  not  operational.  As 
at  the  field  hospital,  the  doctors  here  stated 
that  soldiers  with  wounds  other  than  In  the 
extremities  did  not  usually  survive  the  trip 
out  of  Nicaragua  to  get  to  this  point.  There 
was  also  a  fear  that  the  Sandinistas  might 
decide  to  take  out  this  facility,  which  they 
could  certainly  do  with  their  MI-24s. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

staff  members  took  photographs  of  the 
facilities  they  visited  and  will  make  these  a 
part  of  the  record  and  of  the  trip  report. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  contributing  staff  meml>ers  do  not 
take  a  position  in  this  report  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  U.S.  assistance  to  the  contras  and 
do  not  present  this  topic  as  one  for  them  to 
comment  upon  here.  They  are  unanimous  in 
stating,  however,  that  decisions  about  the 
desirability  of  such  assistance  should  be 
made  with  the  best  and  latest  information 
at  hand.  Overall  observations,  based  upon 
what  was  seen  while  visiting  the  contras  are 
that,  first,  it  is  a  well-organized  fighting 
force,  and  not  a  "rag-tag  bunch  of  refugees 
sitting  around  in  camps  getting  fat  off  of 
U.S.  largesse,"  as  portrayed  in  some  ac- 
counts. Second,  the  military  appearance  of 
the  contras,  and  all  of  the  outward  signs 
that  were  observable  by  the  visiting  staff, 
indicate  a  clear  understanding  of  the  task  at 
hand  and  motivation  required  to  fight  the 
Sandinistas.  Military  objectives  were  well- 
defined,  reasonable,  and  presented  in  logical 
fashion.  Third,  there  is  an  obvious  need  for 
continued  external  assistance  if  the  contras 
are  going  to  present  a  continuing  significant 
military  challenge  to  the  Sandinistas.  There 
is  both  lethal  and  non-lethal  material  in  ex- 
istence, but  if  the  quantities  indicated  on 
the  Inventory  reports  are  accurate,  it  will 
not  last  more  than  a  few  months.  Fourth,  at 
every  facility  visited  there  was  a  sense  of 


order  and  organization  that  l>elles  the  press 
reports  of  chaos  among  the  contras. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  no 
Congressional  delegation— staff  or  Member 
led— has  ever  been  to  all  of  the  areas  visited 
by  the  SSCI  group,  according  to  informa- 
tion given  the  visiting  staff  members. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  The  committee 
staff  members  spent  2  days  at  the  ci- 
vilian and  military  headquarters  of 
the  Unified  Nicaragusin  Opposition, 
the  largest  resistance  organization. 
They  visited  civilian,  logistics,  and 
communications  headquarters. 

In  reading  the  report,  Mr.  President, 
it  becomes  clearly  evident  that  this  is 
not  a  rag-tag  operation.  That  these 
forces  are  not  the  ill-kempt,  poorly 
led,  and  undisciplined  force  that  some 
have  made  it  out  to  be. 

For  example,  the  report  notes  that 
the  records  made  available  for  inspec- 
tion at  the  logistics  headquarters  were 
in  good  order.  They  were  serviceable 
and  appeared  to  adequately  reflect  the 
quantities  of  weapons  and  ammunition 
stored  in  warehouses. 

Further,  it  was  noted  that  the 
records  were  too  extensive  and  com- 
prehensive to  have  been  doctored  and 
prepared  merely  for  show  to  visitors. 

Troops  were  seen  preparing  for 
patrol  and  the  visitors  noted  that 
standard  weapons  and  equipment 
checlts  were  carried  out.  Ammunition 
magazines  inspected  at  random  were 
free  of  dirt  or  corrosion  despite  the 
fact  that  the  level  of  dust  in  the  area 
was  high.  Weapons  cleaning  appeared 
to  be  a  regular  part  of  the  individual 
soldier's  routine.  There  were  a  number 
of  women  carrying  the  same  equip- 
ment and  weapons  as  the  men.  The  av- 
erage age  of  the  soldiers  appeared  to 
be  late  teens  or  early  twenties  which 
would  mean  they  were  barely  into 
their  teens  when  Somoza  was  over- 
thrown in  1979.  They  certainly  were 
not  members  of  his  national  guard. 

The  Intelligence  Committee  staff 
members  visited  a  training  center  com- 
plete with  weapons  ranges,  a  drill 
field,  and  a  communications  section 
and  a  training  headquarters. 

They  visited  a  field  hospital  and  a 
logistics  center  and  inspected  the  stor- 
age of  medical  supplies  that  had  been 
provided  under  the  Humanitarian  Aid 
Program  from  the  United  States. 

I  urge  that  all  my  colleagues  look  at 
the  conclusions  in  the  report.  The  re- 
sistance forces  are  not  a  rag-tag  outfit, 
they  are  well  disciplined  and  orga- 
nized. The  soldiers  appear  to  be  well 
trained.  Military  objectives  were  well 
defined.  Finally,  the  staff  noted  that 
at  every  facility  they  visited  the  pre- 
vailing sense  of  order  was  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  reports  of  confusion 
and  disarray  that  appear  so  often  in 
the  press. 

One  press  report  that  appeared  ear- 
lier this  year,  Mr.  F»resident,  by  Fred 
Barnes  in  the  New  Republic,  seemed 
though,  to  do  a  good  Job  of  capturing 


the  nature  of  the  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua. 

According  to  Mr.  Fred  Barnes'  ac- 
count, two  preconceived  notions  of  his 
quicldy  disappeared  after  his  visit  to 
the  Contra  camps.  First,  the  rag-tag 
reputation  was  undeserved. 

And  second,  the  resistance  forces, 
contrary  to  many  accounts,  are  not  an 
army  of  former  Somoza  guardsmen. 
Fred  Barnes  notes  that  the  foot  sol- 
diers are.  quote.  "  •  •  •  exactly  the 
stoical  peasant  fighters  that  the  I960's 
radicals  fantisized  about  *  *  *" 

Many  of  the  teen-aged  soliders  inter- 
viewed stated  that  they  Joined  the 
Contra  forces  in  order  to  avoid  service 
in  the  Sandinista  military.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  serving  in  these 
forces  is  far  preferable  to  being  con- 
scripted into  the  Sandinista  army. 

Fred  Barnes  concludes  his  account 
by  noting  that.  "The  thousands  of 
young  men— and  some  women— who 
have  flocked  to  the  Contras  in  the  last 
2  years  have  •  *  •  given  the  anti-San- 
dinista  army  a  democratic  face." 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  two  first-hand  accounts  come 
closer  to  capturing  the  true  nature  of 
the  Contras  than  do  so  many  of  the 
reports  that  have  appeared.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  former  national 
guardsmen  make  up  about  27  percent 
of  the  Contra  forces  but  25  percent  of 
those  forces,  Mr.  President,  are  former 
Sandinista  soldiers.  Most  importantly, 
53  percent  are  civilians  who  were  unaf- 
filiated with  either  and  who  have 
taken  up  arms  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
totalitarian  stranglehold  that  grips 
their  country. 

It  may  be  tempting,  Mr.  President, 
to  dismiss  the  resistance  forces  as  a 
bunch  of  disgruntled  Somoza  soldiers 
but  the  truth  is  quite  the  opposite  and 
if  we  fail  to  recognize  this  fact  we  are 
missing  an  essential  element  of  exactly 
what  is  taking  place  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  comment  brief- 
ly on  the  questions  of  drug  trafficking. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  makes  it  clear  that  no  U.S.  assist- 
ance will  go  to  any  organization  that 
harbors  drug  traffickers  within  its 
ranks. 

There  is  no  dispute  about  this. 
There  is  no  argument  about  this. 
There  is  no  appeals  process  available 
to  dispute  this. 

The  U.S.  position  about  this  is  clear. 

This  policy  will  do  much  to  ensure 
that  the  resistance  forces  expel 
anyone  identified  as  a  drug  trafficker. 
I  believe  that  it  will  also  serve  to 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  the  resist- 
ance leadership  to  establish  strong 
self-policing  and  deterrent  mecha- 
nisms in  an  effort  to  avoid  even  having 
the  problem  arise. 

I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  that 
links  the  leaders  of  the  resistance 
forces  to  a  concerted  effort  that  would 
use  the  resistance  infrastructure  in  a 
drug  smuggling  scheme.  There  have 


been  allegations  made  about  Individual 
cases  and  these  have  been  Investigated 
by  the  appropriate  authorities.  This  Is 
as  it  should  be  and  as  it  will  continue 
to  be. 

We  have  obtained  assurances  from 
the  leadership  of  the  primary  resist- 
ance organization  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  this  sort  of  activity.  The  indi- 
vidual cases  that  have  surfaced  will 
heighten  the  awareness  of  everyone 
about  this  problem  and  about  the  need 
to  ensure  that  every  step  is  taken  to 
ensure  that  it  doesn't  arise  and  those 
cases  where  it  does,  to  eliminate  it  im- 
mediately and  thoroughly. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  made  it 
clear  that  U.S.  aid  will  immediately  be 
terminated  to  any  group  or  individual 
engaged  in  this  activity,  period,  no  ar- 
gument, end  of  case.  We  have  incorpo- 
rated this  into  the  legislation  before 
us  and  by  doing  so.  I  believe  that  we 
have  stated  the  U.S.  position  in  the 
clearest  and  strongest  possible  terms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  questions  and  an- 
swers related  to  the  legislation  before 
us  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Questions  and  Answers 

Question:  Why  is  there  a  need  for  U.S. 
funding  for  the  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  re- 
sistance? 

Answer: 

SITUATION  ON  THE  GROtrND 

The  Nlcaraguan  people's  hope  for  free- 
dom die  hard.  After  two  years  with  no  U.S. 
military  assistance  and  authorization  for 
only  $27  million  in  humanitarian  aid  they 
continue  the  fight. 

The  $27  million  Is  gone.  The  resistance 
needs  food,  clothing  and  medical  equipment. 
The  battlefield  situation,  with  the  increas- 
ingly well-equipped  Sandinista  military, 
makes  it  essential  that  we  be  able  to  provide 
defensive  equipment  quickly  and  provide  ad- 
ditional military  equipment  if  negotiations 
fail. 

Sandinistas  have  received  steady  and  mas- 
sive military  aid  from  the  Soviet  bloc.  Deliv- 
eries are  up  this  year,  and  include  more  MI- 
17  HIP  helicopters  to  complement  the 
HIND  gunships. 

The  U.S.  does  not  seek  a  military  victory, 
but  we  must  give  the  resistance  the  help  it 
needs  to  force  the  communists  to  accept  full 
participation  of  opposition  groups  in  free 
elections  and  an  oi>en  democratic  system. 

SANDINISTA  POSITION 

Nicaragua  will  not  negotiate  unless  pres- 
sured. As  our  aid  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance begins  to  flow,  it  will  provide  Incentive 
for  Nicaragua  to  negotiate  in  earnest  both 
domestically  and  regionally. 

The  Sandinista's  recent  closure  of  La 
Prenaa  and  their  treatment  of  Church  lead- 
ers confirm  that  theirs  is  a  repressive, 
brutal  government  unwilling  to  tolerate  op- 
position. 

We  can  expect  further  crackdowns  against 
the  opposition.  The  armed  resistance  is  es- 
sential to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  a 
communist  totalitarian  regime. 


DETAILS  OP  THE  LIGISLATIOR 


The  House-passed  bill  provides  adequate 
Congressional  oversight  and  mandates  rigor- 
ous financial  controls. 

It  requires  strict  observance  of  acceptable 
human  rights  practices  by  resistance  grouix 
receiving  aid. 

The  major  difference  between  House  bi- 
partisan amendment  and  Senate  bill  passed 
in  March  is  inclusion  of  $300  million  in  eco- 
nomic aid  for  Central  American  democra- 
cies. 

While  military  pressure  through  ttie  re- 
sistance essential  must  also  support  democ- 
racies' efforts  to  address  underlying  causes 
of  social  unrest. 

With  this  additional  assistance  we  will  ap- 
proach levels  recommended  by  National  Bi- 
partisan Commission:  funding  levels  author- 
ized but  not  fully  appropriated. 

Question:  Will  the  CIA  involvement  in  the 
program  lead  to  new  abuses  like  the  mining 
of  Nlcaraguan  harbors  in  1983? 

Answer:  There  are  specific  restrictions  in 
the  law  on  the  types  of  assistance  which 
may  be  provided. 

The  Secretary  of  State  (or  his  designee) 
shall  be  responsible  for  policy  guidance,  co- 
ordination, and  supervision  of  U.S.G.  assist- 
ance to  the  resistance. 

Any  agency  administering  funds  must  es- 
tablish the  standards,  procedures,  and  con- 
trols necessary  to  assure  that  all  funds  are 
fully  accounted  for  and  used  exclusively  for 
the  purposes  authorized. 

Standards,  procedures,  and  controls  shall 
be  developed  In  consultation  with  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  appropriate 
conmiittees  of  the  Congress. 

Safeguards  shall  include  segregation  of  ac- 
cotmts,  monitoring  of  deliveries,  and  re- 
quirements for  keeping  complete  records 
available  for  audit  by  authorized  represent- 
atives of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  entire  program  will  l>e  subject  to 
normal  oversight  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

LATINS  DO  NOT  SUPPORT  US 

Question:  E>o  our  Latin  American  aUies 
agree  with  our  policy? 

Answer:  Privately,  many  Latin  American 
governments  have  told  U.S.  officials  that 
they  agree  with  the  U.S.  assessment  of  the 
Sandinista  regime  and  with  our  policy  of  as- 
sisting the  resistance. 

These  governments  do  not  speak  out  pub- 
licly because  they  cannot  breach  Latin  soli- 
darity (on  which  all  of  them  must  rely  at 
one  time  or  another)  and  continue  to  func- 
tion in  their  community. 

Many  Latin  governments,  e.g.  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  have  condemned  recent  San- 
dinista acts  of  repression. 

The  Central  American  democracies  have 
certainly  made  clear  their  agreement  with 
our  policy.  Salvadoran  President  Duarte  ac- 
knowledges that  the  resistance  is  a  barrier 
to  Sandinista  support  for  the  Salvadoran  in- 
surgents. President  Azcona  of  Honduras  and 
President  Arias  of  Costa  Rica  have  asserted 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica without  democracy. 

Democracy  in  Nicaragua  Called  Onlt 
'Real  Answer' 

Bogota,  Columbia.— Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  said  he  and  three  Central 
American  presidents  agreed  yesterday  the 
only  "real  answer"  to  their  regional  prob- 
lems is  a  democratic  government  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  Shultz,  in  Bogota  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Virgilio  Barcos.  64.  as  Colombia's 


JMI 


engine  Beechcnft  Queen  Air  which  belongs 
to  the  DNO. 

The  runway  at  this  facUity  is  rock-sur- 
faced and  not  suitable  for  extensive  oper- 
ations. The  contras  have  four  parachute  rig- 
gers here  and  would  require  about  thirty  if 


military  challenge  to  the  Sandinistas.  There 
is  both  lethal  and  non-lethal  material  in  ex- 
istence, but  if  the  quantities  indicated  on 
the  Inventory  reports  are  accurate,  It  will 
not  last  more  than  a  few  months.  Fourth,  at 
every  facility  visited  there  was  a  sense  of 


&na  aisarray  tnat  appear  so  often  in 
the  press. 

One  press  report  that  appeared  ear- 
lier this  year,  Mr.  President,  by  Pred 
Barnes  in  the  New  Republic,  seemed 
though,  to  do  a  good  Job  of  capturing 


the  proDiem  suise. 

I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  that 
links  the  leaders  of  the  resistance 
forces  to  a  concerted  effort  that  would 
use  the  resistance  infrastructure  in  a 
drug  smuggling  scheme.  There  have 


brutal  government  unwilling  to  tolerate  op- 
position. 

We  can  expect  further  crackdowns  against 
the  opposition.  The  armed  resistance  is  es- 
sential to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  a 
communist  totalitarian  regime. 


American  presidents  agreed  yesterday  the 
only  "real  answer"  to  their  regional  prob- 
lems is  a  democratic  government  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  Shultz,  in  Bogota  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  VirgiUo  Barcos.  64,  as  Colombia's 
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91st  president,  called  Colombia  a  "standup 
country"  committed  to  fighting  the  "unholy 
combination"  of  drug  traffickers  and  Marx- 
ist guerrillas. 

Several  hours  before  being  sworn  in,  Mr. 
Barco  met  with  Mr.  Shultz,  who  later  told 
reporters,  Mr.  Barco  shares  the  United 
States'  determination  to  battle  narcotics 
traffickers  and  terrorists. 

A  bomb  scare  last  night  delayed  Mr. 
Shultz's  flight  home  from  Colombia,  but  no 
explosives  were  found,  civil  aeronautics  offi- 
cials said. 

As  Mr.  Shultz  sat  in  his  car  waiting  for 
the  all-clear  sign,  bomb-sniffing  dogs  check- 
ing Catam  military  airport  began  growling 
and  barking  at  a  suspicious  cardboard  box, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  harmless  carton  of 
flares. 

The  day  before  Mr.  Barco  became  presi- 
dent, guerrillas  attacked  two  towns  and 
kUled  five  people,  including  three  policemen 
trying  to  defuse  a  bomb  left  by  rebels  in  Ne- 
mocon,  east  of  Bogota. 

The  chief  of  police  was  killed  when  the 
guerrillas  attacked  the  station  house  and 
leveled  it  with  a  bomb,  police  said.  An  army 
colonel  also  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  Belca- 
sar,  south  of  Bogota. 

Before  the  simple  inauguration  ceremo- 
ny—held amid  one  of  the  most  impressive 
aectirity  operations  ever  seen  in  Bogota, 
with  tanks  parked  at  strategic  locations  and 
heavily  armed  troops  patrolling  the 
streets— Mr.  Shultz  lunched  with  Salvador- 
an  President  Jose  Napoleon  Ehiarte,  Costa 
Rican  President  Oscar  Arias  and  Honduran 
President  Jose  Azcona  Hoyo.  The  foreign 
ministers  of  those  Central  American  coun- 
tries plus  the  foreign  minister  of  Guatemala 
Joined  the  lunch  at  the  Bogota  residence  of 
VS.  Ambassador  Charles  GiUespie. 

Mr.  Shultz  also  met  separately  with  Mr. 
Duarte,  Venezuelan  President  Jaime  Lusin- 
chi,  Peruvian  Vice  FYesident  Luis  Alberto 
Sanchez  and  with  outgoing  Colombian 
President  Belisario  Betancur. 

Mr.  Shultz  cited  a  "common  conviction 
the  only  real  answer  in  Central  America  is  a 
Nicaraguan  goverment  based  on  the  consent 
of  the  people,  with  freedom  to  speak,  free- 
dom to  write."  He  said  one  leader  at  the 
meeting  indicated  there  is  a  strong  wedge 
between  Nicaragua  and  the  other  four  Cen- 
tral American  countries  represented  because 
their  governments  are  willing  to  face  opposi- 
tion and  Nicaragua's  is  not. 

A  senior  U.S.  official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  said  the  only  new  idea  mentioned 
during  the  day  came  from  Mr.  Barco.  who 
suggested  that  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  play  a  role  in  the  search  for  re- 
gional peace. 

The  so-called  Contadora  process,  the  main 
effort  to  bring  peace  to  the  region,  was  not 
even  mentioned  during  the  meeting,  the  of- 
ficial said. 

He  said  the  omission  was  "highly  illumi- 
nating" on  current  regional  attitudes 
toward  Contadora.  which  the  United  States 
officially  still  supports. 

QKCstion.'  Who  is  holding  up  the  peace 
process  the  V&.  or  the  Sandinistas? 

Answer  Nicaraguan  intransigence  in  the 
Contadora  process. 

In  early  1983,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  Venesuela  initiated  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess to  search  for  a  negotiated  settlement  to 
the  crisis  in  Central  America.  In  September 
of  that  year,  these  four  countries— known  as 
the  Contadora  Group— and  the  five  Central 
American  states  produced  a  Document  of 
Objectives  listing  21  points  essential  to  a 


lasting  peace.  Since  that  time,  the  Conta- 
dora process  has  worked  to  incorporate 
these  points  into  an  effective  treaty. 

Nicaragua  has  repteatedly  hampered  ef- 
forts to  conclude  an  agreement: 

The  Sandinistas  disrupted  a  Contadora 
meeting  In  June  1985,  causing  a  four-month 
hiatus  In  the  talks. 

In  November  1985,  Nicaragua  went  public 
with  extensive,  detailed  objectives  to  the 
September  1985  Contadora  drait  that  was 
similar  to  the  September  1984  draft  they 
had  said  they  would  accept. 

In  December  1985,  Nicaragua  requested  a 
suspension  in  negotiations  until  May  1986. 
It  was  isolated  at  the  OAS  General  Assem- 
bly when  all  other  members  voted  In  favor 
of  continuing  the  negotiations. 

At  a  Condadora  meeting  in  February  1986, 
Nicaragua  refused  to  address  key  areas  of 
disagreement  on  the  treaty. 

Nicaraguan  intransigence  at  an  April  1986 
meeting  led  the  Contadora  Group  in  frus- 
tration to  call  upon  the  Central  Americans 
to  resolve  the  outstanding  issues  of  arms 
limits  and  maneuvers  and  to  conclude  the 
treaty  on  June  6. 

During  negotiations  in  May,  Nicaragua  re- 
fused to  negotiate  in  earnest.  It  presented  a 
list  of  arms  it  was  willing  to  limit,  most  of 
which  were  not  even  in  its  inventory. 

In  an  effort  to  influence  the  Congression- 
al vote  on  aid  to  the  democratic  resistance, 
the  Sandinistas  announced  on  June  21  that 
they  were  responding  positively  to  the  new 
June  7,  1986.  draft  agreement.  They  knew 
this  was  a  cost-free  gambit,  since  the  Cen- 
tral American  democracies  had  already 
voiced  their  concerns  about  deficiencies  in 
the  new  draft. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  Contadora  process  and  will  sup- 
port and  abide  by  a  comprehensive,  verifia- 
ble, and  simultaneous  implementation  of 
the  1983  Document  of  Objectives,  as  long  as 
such  an  agreement  is  being  fully  respected 
by  all  the  parties.  In  February  1986.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  met  with  the  Conta- 
dora foreign  ministers  to  offer  to  renew  U.S. 
bilateral  talks  with  Nicaragua  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  beginning  of  Sandinista  talks 
with  the  United  Nicaragua  Opposition 
(UNO).  The  Secretary  also  said  that  the 
United  States  would  adjust  its  policies  in  re- 
sponse to  any  real  change  in  Nicaraguan  be- 
havior in  our  areas  of  concern. 

Question:  Is  there  religious  persecution  in 
Nicaragua? 

Answer:  The  Sandinistas  have  attempted 
to  undermine  the  Catholic  Church's  influ- 
ence among  the  population  through  intimi- 
dation of  religious  workers,  legal  measures 
to  circumscribe  Church  activities,  censor- 
ship, and  promotion  of  an  alternate  Church. 

Soon  after  Somoza's  overthrow,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  confiscated  the  Ma- 
nagua synagogue.  Nearly  the  entire  Jewish 
population  has  since  left  Nicaragua,  after 
being  subjected  to  threats  and  various  forms 
of  persecution. 

The  Sandinistas  have  attempted  to  dis- 
credit the  Catholic  Church  heirarchy  and  to 
promote  the  so-called  "Popular  Church." 
Despite  official  efforts  on  its  behalf,  this 
church  has  faUed  to  gain  popular  support. 

In  July  1981,  the  Sandinistas  banned  the 
televised  masses  of  Archbishop  Obando  y 
Bravo. 

In  February  1983,  Sandinista  groups  heck- 
led the  Pope  during  religious  services  in  Ma- 
nagua. 

In  October  1983,  Sandinista  mobs  at- 
tacked more  than  twenty  Catholic  churches. 

In  1983  and  1984,  several  Catholic  Church 
publications  were  censored,  including  the 


April  1984  Easter  Pastoral  letter  on  national 
reconciliation. 

In  early  September  1985  the  Sandinistas 
ended  a  long-stsinding  policy  of  exempting 
those  studying  priesthood  and  drafted  11 
seminarians. 

On  October  12,  the  Sandinistas  seized  the 
Church  newspaper  Iglesia,  confiscated  all 
printing  equipment,  and  have  refused  to 
allow  it  to  resume  publication. 

On  October  15,  State  Security  officers  oc- 
cupied the  Church's  Social  Services  Office. 
In  April,  the  Ministry  of  Justice  declared 
the  Church's  social  services  agency  to  be  an 
"illicit  organization"  and  granted  the  state 
ownership  of  all  property  "found  in  the  pos- 
session" of  the  agency.  Such  property  in- 
cluded furnishings,  baptismal  records,  files, 
and  the  Cardinal's  official  seal. 

Begiiuiing  in  October,  efforts  were  made 
to  interfere  with  people  wishing  to  attend 
Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo's  masses;  priests 
were  interrogated  and  warned  to  avoid  "po- 
litical statements":  evangelical  workers  and 
ministers  were  interrogated;  and  foreign 
priests  threatened  vrith  explusion. 

On  January  1,  1986,  Radio  Catolica  was 
closed  by  the  Sandinistas. 

In  August  1982,  Sandinista  groups  took 
over  more  than  twenty  Protestant  churches; 
some  of  the  buildings  remain  in  Sandinista 
control. 

Evangelical  minister  Juan  Pablo  Pineda 
was  murdered  by  Sandinista  soldiers  In  Oc- 
tober 1985,  at  the  same  time  that  other 
evangelicals  were  being  rounded  up  for 
arrest  and  interrogation.  The  murder  was 
not  reported  until  January  9. 

Begiiuiing  in  late  October,  the  leaders  of 
the  National  Council  of  Evangelical  Pastors 
(CNPEN)  were  arrested  and  interrogated. 

One  CNPEN  leader.  Rev.  Boanerges  Men- 
doza,  was  arrested  again  on  November  IS  for 
discussing  his  first  arrest.  He  was  not  re- 
leased until  November  21. 

In  April,  1985,  an  entire  Ciu-istian  commu- 
nity from  Yacalwas  left  for  Honduras,  es- 
corted by  members  of  the  armed  resistance, 
fleeing  religious  persecution.  According  to 
community  members,  the  decision  to  leave 
was  prompted  by  continuing  arrests  and 
murders  of  Christians  by  Sandinista  au- 
thorities, and  disappearances  of  many 
others. 

Sandinista  press  continued  throughout 
past  year  to  attack  Catholic  Church  hierar- 
chy in  media,  labeling  various  Bishops  and 
the  Cardinal  traitors  and  agents  of  the  CIA. 
Sandinista  Foreign  Minister  Miguel  D'Es- 
coto  repeatedly  attacked  the  Cardinal  in 
public,  threatening  further  action  against 
him  for  his  opposition  to  the  regime. 

In  July  the  Bishop  of  Juigalpa,  Pablo 
Vega  was  expelled  to  Honduras  and  Mon- 
signor  Carballo.  Director  of  Information  for 
the  Archdiocese  denied  reentry  into  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

D  1740 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yield  me  5  to  10  minutes  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  to  oppose  title 
n  to  this  military  construction  bill  as  I 
opposed  its  predecessor  in  1985.  I  do 
not  do  so  out  of  any  feeling  that  the 
present  Government  of  Nicaragua  is 
dedicated  to  democratic  institutions  or 
to  a  pluralistic  political  system  or  tr- 
eatise it  may  not  present  a  potential 
threat  to  existing  or  struggling  demo- 
cratic governments  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

I  oppose  this  $100  million  in  aid,  Mr. 
President,  becaiise  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  not  only  fails  to  help  the  cause  of 
democracy  in  Nicaragua  but  in  all 
probability,  it  postpones  the  day  of  de- 
mocracy for  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

We  have  in  this  administration,  a 
policy  which  calls  for  the  development 
of  democratic  institutions  in  Nicara- 
gua and  the  removal  of  any  threat 
which  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
may  pose  for  other  governments  in 
Central  America.  That  policy,  it  is  now 
proposed,  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  a  relatively  modest  infusion 
of  aid  to  the  so-called  Contras  based  in 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  on  the  ground  in  Nicaragua 
itself.  The  more  I  hear  and  debate  this 
issue,  and  the  more  I  read  about  it,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  this  is  a  self- 
defeating  proposition.  Whatever  the 
difficulties  of  working  with  the  Conta- 
dora process,  it  offers  more  hope  of 
containing  the  Nicaraguan  revolution 
within  Nicaragua  than  does  aid  to  the 
Contras  in  the  amount  here  requested, 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  conceivable 
amount. 

I  question  seriously  the  commitment 
of  the  Contra  military  leadership  to 
democratic  institutions,  although  they 
certainly  have  some  personnel  with 
such  commitments.  Par  more  impor- 
tantly. Mr.  President,  is  my  concern 
that  this  $100  million,  while  it  certain- 
ly will  succeed  in  further  disturbing 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua,  while  it 
certainly  will  succed  in  the  destruction 
of  property  and  the  substantial  loss  of 
life— many  of  those  lives  being  those 
of  noncombatants— will  do  nothing  to 
weaken— and  in  all  probability  will 
strengthen— the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment In  Nicaragua  itself.  Given  the 
strength  of  the  Sandinista  movement 
within  Nicaragua  and  the  assistance 
which  it  is  receiving  from  others,  the 
aid  proposed  by  the  administration 
can  do  nothing  but  be  a  total  and  com- 
plete failure. 
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Because  our  policy  wiU  ultimately  be 
a  failure,  but  because  in  the  meantime 
it  will  increase  unrest  within  Nicara- 
gua itself,  it  simply  becomes  an  excuse 
for  an  ever  greater  degree  of  repres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Sandinistas. 
This  policy  insures  the  repression  of 


the  chtirch  and  of  what  little  remains 
of  the  political  opposition  there.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  editor 
of  La  Prensa.  the  only  opposition 
paper  in  Nicaragua  and  the  most 
recent  victim  of  Sandinista  repression, 
is  opposed  to  aid  to  the  Contras. 

We  have  in  consequence,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  policy  which  is  utterly  and 
completely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
stated  goals  of  that  policy.  We  have  a 
policy  for  which  other  Latin  American 
governments,  even  governments  in 
Central  America  most  threatened  by 
the  Sandinistas,  are  unwilling  to  offer 
public  support.  We  are  often  told  that 
some  of  them  at  least  support  it  pri- 
vately. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  cannot  succeed  in  the  development 
of  democratic  institutions  or  peaceful 
intentions  in  Nicaragua  by  pursuing 
this  course  of  action.  Other  courses  of 
action  do,  of  course,  run  risks  as  well. 
But  fundamentally,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
wrong  to  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  or  of  any 
other  country  with  means  inadequate 
to  meet  that  goal,  without  the  slight- 
est assurance  that  the  goal  will  be  met 
even  if  the  government  is  overthrown, 
but  with  an  attendant  considerable 
loss  of  life.  This,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
a  policy  which  will  succeed  in  meeting 
the  goals  of  the  administration.  It  is  a 
policy  which  will  succeed  in  killing  and 
maiming  people  and  in  destroying 
property.  It  is  not  an  appropriate 
course  of  action  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  I  put  in 
a  quorum  call  it  be  evenly  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  No  objection,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quortun  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  ranking  minority 
member  if  he  might  yield  me,  say,  20 
minutes  off  of  his  side  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  my 
colleagues. 

I  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the 
managers  of  this  bill  in  scheduling  op- 
portunities for  all  of  us  to  be  heard  on 
this  issue. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  times  in 
the  day  in  which  we  assume  there  are 
more  people  listening  than  other  times 
of  the  day.  This  may  very  well  be  one 
of  those  times  when  people  have  dis- 
connected their  boxes  around  the 
Senate. 

But  i  felt  that  I  had  to  take  that 
chance  since  the  construction  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  might 
make  it  difficult  for  me  to  say  some  of 
the  things  that  I  would  like  to  say  on 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  begin  by 
saying  that  In  Greek  mythology  Cas- 
sandra was  a  prophet  who  was  alleged- 
ly able  to  foretell  the  future  and  the 
power  was  a  gift.  But  as  we  recall,  it 
was  accompanied  by  an  imfortunate 
curse.  The  curse  was  that  no  one 
would  believe  her. 

With  somewhat  the  same  sense  of 
futility  Cassandra  must  have  felt 
when  she  told  the  Trojans  that  the 
wooden  horse  contained  Greek  sol- 
diers. I  rise  to  speak  against  the  pro- 
posal to  provide  $100  million  in  lethal 
and  humanitarian  aid  to  the  armed  re- 
sistance in  Nicaragua. 

I  do.  however,  Mr.  President,  with 
little  expectation  that  I  will  be  able  to 
convince  enough  of  my  colleagues  that 
this  proposal  is  a  mistake. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
votes  for  this  proposal  does  so  because 
they  are  aware  of  the  need  to  achieve 
peace  and  stability  in  Central  America 
and  they  see  this  proposal  as  a  means 
to  that  end. 

The  hope  is  based  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  this  proposal  sup- 
ports a  larger  U.S.  policy  objective. 

the  unfortunate  tnith  is  that  $100 
million  is  not  a  part  of  the  United 
States  Government  policy  because  the 
United  States  Government  does  not 
have  a  policy  with  regard  to  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  administration  knows  it.  The 
American  people  know  it.  the  Nicara- 
guans  know  it.  and  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans Itnow  it.  Everybody  knows  it.  The 
President  has  substituted  this  $100 
million  aid  package  for  a  policy.  There 
is  no  inclination  here  to  defeat  that  re- 
quest, for  if  the  Senate  votes  against 
that  substitute,  we  will  be  left  with  re- 
sponsibility to  fill  the  policy  void  our- 
selves. Then,  you  vote  no  and  you  get 
a  majority  of  the  people  in  this  place 
to  vote  no.  then  the  consequence,  as 
my  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  said  earlier  today: 

To  amend  this  would  require  a  conference 
and  that  would  start  the  whole  thing  all 
over  again.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  ping 
pong  game  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 


JMI 
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the  crisis  in  Central  America.  In  September 
of  that  year,  these  four  countries— known  as 
the  Contadora  Group— and  the  five  Central 
American  states  produced  a  I3ocument  of 
Objectives  listing  21  points  essential  to  a 


lea  Lne  rope  aunng  reugious  services  in  Ma- 
nagua. 

In  October  1983.  Sandinista  mobs  at- 
tacked more  than  twenty  Catholic  churches. 

In  1983  and  1984.  several  Catholic  Church 
publications  were  censored,  including  the 


to  the  Senator  from  Washington  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


It  will  increase  unrest  wiinm  wicara- 
gua  itself,  it  simply  becomes  an  excuse 
for  an  ever  greater  degree  of  repres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Sandinistas. 
This  policy  Insures  the  repression  of 


20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota.   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  BfUnnesota. 


To  amend  this  would  require  a  comerence 
and  that  would  start  the  whole  thing  all 
over  again.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  ping 
pong  game  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 
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So,  the  unfortunate  consequence  in 
a  body  structured  as  we  are,  with  our 
recess  periods  and  our  lack  of  depth 
and  experience  and  knowledge  about 
the  specifics  of  parts  of  the  world  to 
which  many  of  us  have  not  gone  and 
visited  and  know  a  great  deal,  the 
problem  for  us  In  voting  no  is  that  we 
might  have  to  come  back  here  and 
decide  what  the  United  States  policy 
ought  to  be  with  regard  to  Nicaragua. 
Nicaragua  then  becomes  our  prob- 
lem—a problem— a  problem  which  no 
one  here  wishes  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  solving.  If  we  vote  the  Presi- 
dent his  $100  million,  we  leave  the 
problem  where  it  should  be— with  the 
President.  But  make  no  mistake, 
whether  we  vote  yes  or  no,  the  fact  Is 
that  we  will  still  be  left  without  a 
policy  In  Central  America. 

Perhaps  a  year  from  now,  by  some 
stroke  of  Incredible  luck,  by  some 
cosmic  coincidence,  all  the  forces  could 
come  together  to  miraculously 
produce  a  solution  in  Nicaragua.  But  I 
see  absolutely  nothing  in  the  proposal 
before  the  Senate  that  leads  me  to  see 
why  a  vote  for  $100  million  in  aid  will 
be  the  harbinger  of  such  a  miracle. 
This  coincidence,  this  miracle  we  hope 
for.  is  a  simple  recognition  by  all  par- 
ties of  the  need  to  recognize  interde- 
pendence of  Central  Americans,  Nica- 
raguans.  and  the  United  States.  This 
relationship  only  can  operate  when  we 
have  established  a  political  environ- 
ment where  there  is  a  free  exchange 
between  and  among  all  the  parties  and 
they  all  recognize  that  an  economic  re- 
lationship is  necessary  for  the  health 
of  the  region. 

We  drink  their  coffee  and  eat  their 
bananas;  we  exchange  manufactured 
goods,  labor  service,  and  products  with 
each  other,  we  set  the  price  of  world 
debt;  we  train  their  businessmen:  the 
points  of  economic  contact  are  almost 
Infinite. 

How  does  the  FDN  and  their  mili- 
tary training  and  equipment  fit  into 
this  situation?  I  simply  do  not  see 
how.  Does  $100  million  In  aid  to  the 
armed  resistance  bring  us  closer  to  re- 
establishing the  economic  health  of 
Central  America  through  political  nor- 
malization? The  answer  is,  in  my  view, 
no.  The  great  tragedy  of  mistaking 
this  vote  for  a  policy  decision  Is  that 
we  will  never  be  forced  to  address  the 
root  cause  of  the  problem.  As  long  as 
Central  America  remains  economically 
sick,  social  and  political  turmoil  will 
continue,  violence  and  insurgency  will 
spread,  conflict  and  Insecurity  will 
grow,  and  opportunity  for  Soviet/ 
Cuban  mischief  will  expand. 

How  did  we  get  ourselves  Into  this 
predicament? 

In  1979-80,  we  came  very  close  to 
setting  out  on  the  right  path  to  avoid 
the  political  crisis  we  now  face.  Then, 
with  our  help,  the  Democrats  have 
captured  the  revolution.  With  our  eco- 


nomic help,  they  could  have  done  it. 
We  tried  here  in  the  Senate  to  provide 
that  help  by  generating  interest  in  in- 
vestment in  the  private  sector  but  we 
could  not.  Senator  Lugah,  who  is  now 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  a  few  of  us  saw  that 
the  real  issue  was  the  economic  surviv- 
al of  Nicaragua.  With  the  financial  le- 
verage we  would  have  provided,  the 
Democrats  in  the  revolution  would 
have  had  a  good  chance  to  prevail  over 
the  few  Marxists.  They  would  have 
had  a  power  base.  But  U.S.  foreign 
policy  was  unimaginative  and  was 
driven  by  a  President  who  failed  to 
recognize  the  opportunity  and  whoi 
was  beset  by  other  problems.  And,  on 
the  floor  of  this  Senate  and  in  the 
other  body,  opponents  of  aiding  any 
revolution  which  involved  any  number 
of  Marxist-Leninists  prevailed  on  this 
body  until  it  was  too  late.  We  did  not 
try  to  capture  the  revolution  in  the 
first  couple  months  of  this  revolution. 

But  then  we  had  a  second  chance. 
President  Reagan  came  to  office  In 
1981  and  he  could  have  politically 
trumped  the  Sandinistas  by  support- 
ing the  Internal  political  opposition 
who  were  then  still  operating  within 
the  framework  of  the  revolution.  The 
Democrats  were  still  there  in  1981. 
The  Sandinista  revolution  could  have 
become  our  means  for  promoting 
change.  We,  rather  than  Castro,  could 
have  been  the  saviour— the  patrone— 
the  friend  of  the  revolution  and  what 
it  represented  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

Instead,  we  chose  to  denounce  all  of 
the  revolution— the  whole  revolution, 
every  one  of  the  revolutionaries— lock, 
stock,  and  barrel.  The  revolution 
became  the  enemy  because  some  of  its 
members  were  avowed  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists. In  the  eyes  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, it  was  totally  evil.  We  lost 
the  option  of  condenming  those  parts 
which  were  in  fact  represssive  and  sup- 
porting those  elements  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  were  coincident  with  our 
view  of  democratic  revolution.  Ele- 
ments which  we  supported  in  Guate- 
mala, El  Salvador,  and  Honduras.  We 
abandoned  our  option  of  siding  with 
the  goals  of  the  majority  in  Nicaragua 
who  opposed  Somoza— but  who  also 
opposed  Daniel  Ortega  and  his  cabal 
of  commandantes.  This  was  the  first 
in  a  continuing  series  of  Inconsisten- 
cies In  our  actions. 

Instead  of  strengthening  the  church 
and  the  democratic  opposition,  we 
strengthened  the  armed  resistance  in 
the  hills.  We  brought  in  the  CIA  and 
the  Argentine  surrogate  trainers  for 
the  ex-national  guard.  Bermudez  smd 
the  nationals  became  the  symbol  of 
U.S.  Involvement.  We  left  the  true 
Democratic  revolutionaries— those 
who  had  opposed  everything  that  the 
national  guard  stood  for— totally 
stranded.  The  Sandinistas  with  good 
effect  could  now  accuse  anyone  who 


criticized  the  revolution,  inside  or  out- 
side the  country,  with  being  also  pro- 
Somoza.  pro-Gringo,  pro-CIA  with 
being  against  all  the  principles  of  the 
revolution.  The  lines  were  drawn- 
there  was  no  longer  any  common 
ground  of  principles  where  pro-U.S. 
and  prorevolution  democrats  could 
meet  to  Influence  the  course  of  the 
revolution  from  within.  The  opportu- 
nity for  internal  moderation  evaporat- 
ed. At  our  urging,  the  opposition  boy- 
cotted the  1984  elections  and  effective- 
ly ended  any  hope  for  future  internal 
dialog.  External  pressure  became  our 
only  alternative. 

Our  characterization  of  the  Sandi- 
nista revolution  as  a  Marxist-Leninist 
instrument  for  domination  of  Nicara- 
gua became  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy, 
the  purge  of  the  democratic  elements 
and  the  loss  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Com- 
munist camp  was  assured  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  our  policy. 

Prom  then  on,  everything  sadly  went 
awry  as  we  tried  to  square  the  incon- 
sistency between  the  public  rhetoric  of 
anti-Sandinistaism  with  the  reality  of 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua,  which  all 
of  our  constituents  were  seeing  for 
themselves  firsthand.  The  administra- 
tion simply  didn't  know  how  to  form  a 
policy  and  take  actions  to  support  it 
which  accommodated  its  total  public 
opposition  to  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment with  the  hard  fact  that  that  gov- 
ernment possessed  a  degree  of  legiti- 
macy. Some  of  this  legitimacy 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
In  physical  control,  but  some  also 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  they  still 
represented  the  aspirations  of  many 
NIcaraguans. 

This  fundamental  dichotomy,  I 
would  suggest,  is  the  reason  that  the 
objectives  of  the  armed  opposition  had 
never  been  clear  to  us  or  anyone  else. 
What  began  as  an  arms  interdiction 
effort— as  the  occupant  of  the  chair. 
Mr.  Chafee.  and  a  few  others  who 
have  been  on  the  Intelligence  Conunlt- 
tee  Imow— what  began  as  an  arms 
Interdiction  effort  evolved  into  an  in- 
strument of  leverage  to  achieve  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  It  has  now  appar- 
ently developed  into  the  means  to 
achieve  an  alternative  government  by 
inciting  the  country  to  revolution  or 
establishing  a  liberated  zone  within 
the  country. 

And  I  must  say  "apparently,"  be- 
cause this  all  boils  down  to  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  never  had  an  im- 
derstanding  of  U.S.  policy  objectives 
and  still  does  not. 

Policymakers  have  never  accepted 
the  fact  that  ultimately— and  this  Is 
important,  Mr.  President— ultimately 
the  NIcaraguans  are  the  ones  who 
must  decide  what  will  happen  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries cannot  march  in  and  dictate  a  so- 
lution. They  have  neither  the  will  nor 


the  ability.  And  everybody  itnows  it.  It 
Is  not  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
march  in,  either.  The  political  price  is 
too  high  at  home  and  the  practical 
affect  In  Nicaragua  would  be  a  disas- 
ter. The  Contadora  process,  the  great 
hope,  has  not  worked  because  it  is  fun- 
damentally flawed. 
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The  Contadora  process  has  not 
worked  because  it  is  fundamentally  an 
attempt  to  impose  outsiders'  solutions 
on  Nicaragua;  Mazatlan  suffered  the 
same  flaw.  We  dictated  the  terms. 
They  had  to  accept.  The  process 
ended. 

This  does  not  mean  the  United 
States  can  pull  the  plug  on  Nicara- 
gua—the security  of  Central  America 
is  too  important  to  let  nature  take  its 
course.  We  can  only  bemoan  our  mis- 
takes. We  cannot  go  back  and  rewrite 
the  history  of  our  involvement  or  ret- 
roactively pursue  a  rational  policy.  We 
must  now  deal  with  today  and  the 
issue  before  us. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is. 
But  I  do  know  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not 
voting  in  favor  of  the  proposal  before 
us. 

We  must  not  kid  ourselves;  $300  mil- 
lion does  not  buy  us  economic  health 
In  Central  America.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning, my  deepest  disappointment  has 
been  that  no  one  in  the  administration 
has  a  genuine  interest  in  the  economic 
recovery.  As  soon  as  the  Kissinger 
Commission  priced  the  recovery  at 
$800  million,  interest  in  solving  the 
real  problems  in  Central  America 
evaporated.  Instead  of  stepping  up  to 
the  problem,  we  are  approaching  it 
piecemeal  by  taking  money  away  from 
famine  victims.  We  cannot  get  eco- 
nomic recovery  on  the  cheap— it  may 
cost  $800  million  or  $8  billion  but  no 
political  solution  will  work  unless  it  is 
pursued  against  a  backdrop  of  long- 
term  commitment  of  the  resources  for 
economic  stability  in  the  region. 

What  will  $70  million  in  military  aid 
buy  for  United  States? 

We  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that. 
I  do  not  even  have  the  intelligence  re- 
ports from  the  administration  to  make 
a  good  stab  at  answering  that  ques- 
tion. We  are  struggling  with  it  in  the 
Intelligence  Committee  trying  to 
figure  out  what  our  rule  is  going  to  be 
In  spending  $70  million.  I  cannot  get 
intelligence  reports  from  this  adminis- 
tration to  make  a  good  stab  at  answer- 
ing this  quesiton.  You  all  expect  me  or 
us  on  the  Conmiittee  to  represent  your 
interests  in  some  way  or  those  of  your 
constituents  in  this  process. 

We  never  have  had  realistic  assess- 
ments of  the  situation  In  Nicaragua 
because  we  do  not  have  the  sources. 

We  have  never  had  balanced,  imbi- 
ased  reporting  a  President  of  the 
United  States  des[>erately  needs  to 
make  policy  decisions,  the  kind  that 
we  would  like  to  have  so  we  know 


what  effect  what  we  are  doing  or  the 
alternatives  might  have  on  the  out- 
come. What  is  the  reality? 

Most  people  are  out  here  required  to 
go  to  Chris  Dickey  or  Shirley  Chris- 
tian or  some  other  more  recent  chro- 
nology of  the  events  to  get  intelligence 
estimates.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  policymakers  in  this  ad- 
ministration really  know  what  is  going 
on.  I  do  not  say  that  as  pejorative  of 
their  intelligence.  It  is  just  that  they 
do  not  have  the  facts.  They  assign  the 
intelligence  function  in  the  freedom 
fighting  operations  to  the  same  people 
they  assign  the  success  of  the  tactical 
operations  to.  How  do  they  expect  to 
get  the  kind  of  intelligent  intelligence 
when  the  people  that  have  the  success 
of  this  tactical  operation  are  also  the 
ones  that  are  supposed  to  tell  the 
President  what  is  really  going  on? 

Where  are  the  objectives  defined  for 
the  $70  million?  What  are  we  going  to 
spend  it  on  and  why?  Is  it  going  for 
training  and  tactical  support  as  well  as 
weapons?  Fine— but  what  purpose  are 
the  training,  tactics,  and  weapons 
going  to  serve  once  the  FDN  crosses 
the  Rio  Coco?  Are  they  going  to  take 
Managua?  Fine— because  you  had 
better  do  what  several  others  have 
done,  and  one  of  our  colleagues,  Dave 
McCtJRDY  over  in  the  House  side 
speaks  pretty  good  Spanish.  You  had 
lietter  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  In  the 
first  Contra  battalion  or  FDN  battal- 
ion you  can  find  to  see  how  many  of 
these  farmers  have  ever  been  to  Mana- 
gua. It  is  the  sad  truth,  Mr.  President. 
Almost  none  of  these  poor  campesinos 
have  ever  been  in  the  western  part  of 
Nicaragua.  They  have  never  been  to 
Leon,  to  Managua,  to  these  cities  that 
are  at  the  heart  of  changing  Nicara- 
gua. But  you  better  ask  for  a  show  of 
hands  to  see  how  many  of  those  farm- 
ers have  ever  been  to  Managua  to  say 
nothing  of  Leon. 

We  are  lead  to  understand  that  the 
United  States  plans  to  provide  $100 
million  in  humanitarian  and  military 
aid  to  the  armed  resistance  focused  on 
the  FDN  with  the  expectation  that 
the  resistance  will  provide  the  UNO— 
the  political  branch,  the  united  Nica- 
raguan opposition— with  sufficient  le- 
verage to  force  the  Sandinistas  to  ne- 
gotiate and  If  the  Sandinistas  refuse, 
provide  momentum  for  their  removal 
by  force  of  arms.  How  vulnerable  are 
the  Sandinistas  to  this  military  pres- 
sure, how  capable  is  the  FDN  of  apply- 
ing that  pressure,  and  how  likely  is  it 
that  the  FDN  can  become  a  rallying 
point  for  the  population  at  large?  I 
cannot  get  answers  to  these  questions 
from  the  intelligence  conununity.  Here 
are  the  answers  from  other  sources: 

I  am  told  that  the  Nicaraguan  mili- 
tary at  all  levels  is  confident  and 
shows  no  sign  whatsoever  of  even  a 
fpinimal  need  for  security  measiu-es  to 
protect  themselves  or  thier  installa- 
tions from  the  population  or  the  FDN: 


I  am  told  that  there  is  only  token 
guarding  of  the  helicopter  bases  and 
that  MI-8's  are  routinely  parked  along 
the  roadsides  in  the  north  unguarded. 

I  am  told  the  military  camps  in  the 
north  are  lightly  guarded,  have  no  pe- 
rimeter wire  and  unchallenged  access 
can  be  achieved  to  ammo,  POL,  bar- 
raclu,  communications,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  told  the  BLI's  on  operations  on 
the  Rio  Coco  are  immolested  and  im- 
concemed  about  their  own  security. 

I  am  told  that  one  can  travel  alone 
night  and  day  throughout  the  FDN 
triangle  of  control  and  not  encounter 
a  single  roadblock,  pass  a  single  mili- 
tary checkpoint  nor  cross  a  single 
guarded  bridge. 

I  am  told  there  is  virtually  no  evi- 
dence of  FDN  activity  beyond  the  odd 
burned  out  vehicle  or  occasional  story 
of  an  individual  who  has  been  killed. 

I  am  told  the  military  commander  in 
the  north  has  full  Itnowledge  of  the 
niunbers,  general  location,  and  inten- 
tions of  the  FDN  in  his  region  and 
generally  let  them  "walk  about"  as 
they  posed  no  threat,  which  they  do 
not. 

I  am  told  that  FDN  ambushes  when 
they  occur  are  brief  f Irefights  or  raids 
which  resulted  In  few  casualties  to 
either  side  and  had  no  military  effect. 

I  am  told  the  EPS  are  well  trained, 
well  equipped,  confident,  content,  and 
not  threatened  by  the  FDN. 

So  if  you  wonder  why  there  was  no 
spring  offensive,  if  you  wonder  why 
the  helicopter  gimships  have  not  at- 
tacked and  wiped  out  the  Contras,  the 
freedom  fighters,  the  FDN,  it  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  to.  They  do 
not  have  to. 

Does  one  conclude  that  the  reality  is 
that  the  FDN  does  not  provide  any 
military  pressure  whatsoever  on  the 
Sandinista  government?  Is  the  govern- 
ment apparently  not  concerned  that 
the  FDN  is  likely  to  become  a  threat 
in  the  future? 

And  what  about  the  FDN?  Are  they 
likely  to  become  a  threat? 

I  am  told  that  they  and  their  de- 
pendents are  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  wear  uniforms  with  Insignia, 
and  have  quality  boots  and  web  gear. 

I  am  told  that  there  is  no  shortage 
of  small  arms  or  anmiunition. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  medical  fa- 
cilities for  both  troops  and  civilians. 

I  am  told  that  morale  Is  high  and 
motivation  is  great  to  join  the  FDN. 

However,  I  am  told  that  the  FDN 
are  99  percent  Campesinos  who  come 
from  the  region  just  south  of  the  Rio 
Coco.  Campesinos'  standard  of  living  Is 
mid-14th  century— mud  floors,  beans 
and  com  diet,  mother,  father,  naked 
children,  pigs  and  chickens  aU  In  co- 
habitation. The  FDN  provides  the  en- 
trance to  the  promised  land. 

I  am  told  that  99  percent  of  the 
FDN  have  never  been  out  of  Campe- 


In  1979-80,  we  came  very  close  to 
setting  out  on  the  right  path  to  avoid 
the  political  crisis  we  now  face.  Then, 
with  our  help,  the  Democrats  have 
captured  the  revolution.  With  our  eco- 


Democratic  revolutionaries— those 

who  had  opposed  everything  that  the 
national  guard  stood  for— totally 
stranded.  The  Sandinistas  with  good 
effect  could  now  accuse  anyone  who 


must  decide  what  will  happen  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries cannot  march  in  and  dictate  a  so- 
lution. They  have  neither  the  will  nor 


we  nave  never  naa  oaianct^,  luiui- 
ased  reporting  a  President  of  the 
United  States  desperately  needs  to 
make  policy  decisions,  the  kind  that 
we  would  like  to  have  so  we  know 
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shows  no  sign  whatsoever  of  even  a 
minimal  need  for  security  measures  to 
protect  themselves  or  thier  installa- 
tions from  the  population  or  the  FDN: 


habitation.  The  FDN  provides  the  en- 
trance to  the  promised  land. 

I  am  told  that  99  percent  of  the 
FDN  have  never  been  out  of  Campe- 
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sino  country.  To  them,  the  coastal 
plain  is  France  and  Managua  is  Paris. 

I  read  that  the  FDN  leadership  has 
transitioned  into  a  Pancho  Villa  mode 
with  gold-plated  44  magnums,  horses 
and  giant  flags  in  troops  review,  spit 
and  polish,  calisthenics  and  close  order 
driU. 

I  am  told  that  14  sons  of  middle  class 
emigres  flew  to  Honduras  to  volunteer 
3  weeks  sigo  and  were  turned  down  as 
not  fitting  into  the  image  of  the  peas- 
ant army. 

I  am  told  that  even  the  old  hands 
lack  the  most  rudimentary  under- 
standing of  ambush,  logistics,  fire  and 
maneuver  demolition,  and  so  forth. 
That  they  themselves  describe  their 
tactics  as  "wait  by  the  road,  empty  the 
magazines  and  run  away." 

I  am  told  that  there  are  30,000  FDN 
in  Honduras,  4,000  on  the  Rio  Coco 
and  1,000  walking  around  in  Nicara- 
gua. When  the  troops  go  back  into 
Nicaragua,  they  do  so  primarily  to  de- 
liver food  and  visit  their  families. 
They  start  out  as  a  unit  and  melt 
away.  Reforming  only  for  an  ambush 
or  raid. 

I  am  told  that  the  penetration  south 
to  the  Rama  Road  achieved  nothing. 

I  am  told  that  the  FDN  are  coura- 
geous but  totally  ineffective  because 
they  lack  imagination  and  motivation 
and  are  undisciplined.  They  have  no 
political  objectives  or  will  to  win.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  a  guerrilla  organi- 
zation uses  lack  of  outside  materiel 
support  as  an  excuse  for  not  accom- 
plishing anything  whatsoever.  Elvery 
other  guerrilla  band  with  which  I  am 
familiar  is  self-sustaining. 

I  am  told  that  Bermudez  closed  the 
FDN  human  rights  office  on  Tuesday 
and  refused  to  pay  the  $65,000  in 
salary  owed  the  employees. 

I  am  told  that  internal  factions  are 
forming  around  competition  for  a 
"piece"  of  the  $100  million. 

If  the  reality  is  that  the  Sandinistas 
are  extremely  vulnerable  to  military 
pressure  then  the  FDN's  failure  to 
take  any  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
tells  us  all  something  about  what  to 
expect  from  them  in  the  future. 

It  appears  to  me  that  they  are  con- 
tent with  operating  in  Campesino  ter- 
ritory—lack the  fundamental  capabil- 
ity to  progress  beyond  a  second-rate 
infantry  organization  and  are  led  by 
individuals  who  are  self-serving,  mili- 
tarily cautious  if  not  incompetent  and 
are  not  politically  oriented  toward  any 
objective. 

And.  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  the 
result  of  the  $100  million  will  be  a 
better  trained,  better  equipped, 
second-rate  infantry  organization 
which  wiU  continue  to  operate  in  Cam- 
pesino country  with  higher  casualties 
to  themselves,  civilians  and  the  EPS 
but  the  EPS  will  contain  them.  This 
fighting  will  be  irrelevant  suid  bring  no 
pressure  on  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment which  will  continue  to  operate 
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freely    within 
coastal  plain. 

This  tells  me  the  formulation  whic^ 
this  administration  uses  to  justify  $100 
million  in  aid  is  wrong. 

I  may  lack  Cassandra's  power  to 
read  the  future,  but  anyone  with 
common  sense  can  see  that  we  are 
making  a  serious  mistake  in  voting  for 
this  commitment  to  a  military  solution 
without  even  the  slightest  knowledge 
or  confidence  in  the  objectives  or  ulti- 
mate outcome. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  on  the  floor.  If  they  are 
going  to  speak,  let  me  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas for  permitting  me  this  time.  I  hope 
perhaps  in  the  next  day  or  so  I  might 
have  time  to  finish  this. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
just  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  would  answer  a  very 
brief  question. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  would  be 
glad  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  recognition?  May  I  have  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts such  time  as  he  may  use  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  think  all  of 
us  in  this  body  know  his  work  on  the 
Intelligence  Committee. 

I  was  just  interested  in  whether  he 
intended,  over  the  course  of  the 
debate  and  discussion,  to  address  the 
kind  of  limitation  of  restrictions  on 
various  intelligence  activities,  and  if 
he  is  prepared  to  provide  some  guid- 
ance to  this  body  on  that  issue  given 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  restric- 
tions are  at  the  point  of  exploration, 
or  can  they  be  refuted? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  to  my  colleague  that  I 
am  prepared  within  the  parameters  of 
some  of  the  prohibitions  involved  in 
the  committee  to  respond  to  specifics. 
I  think  in  the  general  though— and  I 
may  talk  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
about  this— it  probably  is  appropriate 
to  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts by  saying  yes,  the  intelligence 
subcommittee  is  concerned  about  the 
parameters  in  which  intelligence  infor- 
mation and  other  information  is  avail- 
able to  Members  of  this  body  through 
the  intelligence  committees.  And  if  it 
were  possible  to  get  a  few  minutes  on 
tomorrow,  I  might  take  a  little  time  to 
explain  to  my  colleagues  just  what  the 
oversight  process  is  all  about  without 
again  getting  into  all  of  the  specifics 
to  illustrate  the  difficulty  that  the 


Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  all 
who  are  not  the  committee  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difficulty  that  we  have 
in  providing  some  responsible  over- 
sight for  the  conduct  of  this  kind  of  an 
operation. 

D  1840 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator.  I  do  think 
one  of  the  issues  which  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  course  of  this  debate 
will  be  just  that.  It  does  address  an 
area  which  I  think  is  of  enormous  im- 
portance. 

When  some  of  us  think  back  to 
r'ecent  times,  such  as  mining  harbors,  I 
think  very  few  if  any  in  this  body  were 
actually  aware  of  the  dimensions  or 
scope  of  those  activities,  and  not  only 
with  regard  to  Nicaragua  but  it  had  se- 
rious implications  in  terms  of  other 
countries  around  the  world. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  Senator  develop  this.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  have  been  working 
on  these  issues  as  well  as  other  of  our 
colleagues.  I  hope  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  address  that  particular  ques- 
tion because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  this  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  22  years  ago,  on 
August  7,  1964,  the  U.S.  Congress  ap- 
proved the  most  ill-advised  piece  of 
legislation  in  modem  history— the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  I  wonder 
what  that  vote  would  be  today,  know- 
ing what  that  vote  meant  22  years  ago. 
First  it  was  money,  then  it  was  advi- 
sors, then  it  was  U.S.  combat  troops.  It 
ended  costing  $156  billion,  58,000  U.S. 
men  and  women's  lives  and  153,000 
American  casualties.  That  resolution 
produced  a  divided  country  at  home 
and  a  communist  government  in  Viet- 
nam. It  all  began  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  pressure. 

Now,  22  years  later,  the  Senate  is 
again  being  asked  to  give  carte 
blanche  to  an  undefined,  ill-advised 
Presidential  request  to  send  more 
money  and  more  arms,  all  in  the  name 
of  "keeping  up  the  pressure."  No 
combat  troops,  no  U.S.  casualties. 
None  of  that  yet.  But  this  action  takes 
us  dofrn  that  road. 

It  i^  inevitable— but  also  instruction- 
al—that parallels  are  drawn  between 
our  experience  in  Vietnam  20  years 
ago  and  what  is  happening  today  in 
Nicaragua.  There  are  obvious  differ- 
ences, but  there  are  also  important  si- 
milarities that  should  at  least  cause  us 
to  pause  before  plunging  ahead  into  a 
national  commitment  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  not  want  and,  if  given 
the  chance,  might  not  choose. 

As  I  look  back  at  the  history  of  our 
Involvement  in  Vietnam.  I  see  the  fol- 
lowing parallels  to  our  experience 
today  in  Nicaragua: 


First,  in  Vietnam  we  supported  a 
government  that  did  not  share  our 
most  fundamental  ideals  and  that 
could  not  capture  either  the  minds  or 
the  hearts  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
In  Nicaragua,  we  are  in  an  alliance 
with  individuals  who  represent  the 
worst  in  Nicaraguan  history  and  who 
do  not  share  our  commitment  to 
democratic  values  or  human  rights. 
We  know  that  Contra  troops  have 
been  guilty  of  enormous  atrocities, 
and  we  now  suspect  that  their  leaders 
are  also  guilty  of  drug-dealing,  gun- 
nmning  and  corruption.  These  people 
are  not  partners  the  American  people 
will  support  over  time.  More  impor- 
tantly, the  Contras,  have  demonstrat- 
ed no  capacity  to  rally  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  to  their  cause. 

Second,  solemn  Presidential  pledges 
on  Vietnam  that  American  "boys"  will 
not  be  sent  to  fight  a  war  that  the  Vi- 
etnamese should  be  fighting  were 
broken  and  U.S.  involvement  in- 
creased. It  soon  became  clear  that  the 
Vietnamese  could  not  do  the  job  alone, 
and  that  American  troops  would  be 
needed  for  the  policy  to  have  any  hope 
of  success.  First,  came  military  assist- 
ance. Then,  came  military  advisers.  Fi- 
nally, came  U.S.  combat  troops.  That 
same  progression  is  now  begiiming 
with  respect  to  our  involvement  in 
Nicaragua.  We  have  been  providing 
military  assistance  to  the  Contras.  We 
have  also  had  military  and  CIA  advis- 
ers in  Honduras,  working  with  the 
Contras.  That  involvement  and  those 
advisers  will  increase  if  we  now  pro- 
vide them  with  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion that  President  Reagan  has  re- 
quested for  the  Contras.  It  is  already 
clear  that  the  President's  policy 
cannot  succeed  without  the  use  of  U.S. 
combat  troops.  The  syndrome  of  the 
quagmire— slowly  but  surely  sucking 
us  deeper  into  an  endless  military  con- 
flict that  we  cannot  escape— applies  to 
Nicaragua  as  much  as  it  did  to  Viet- 
nam. 

Third,  the  initial  publicly-stated  pur- 
pose of  the  policy  in  Vietnam  was  to 
apply  pressure  to  force  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  The  logic  then  was 
that  U.S.  military  pressure  would  in- 
crease so  long  as  the  other  side  re- 
fused to  negotiate.  That  same  argu- 
ment and  the  same  logic  are  at  work 
here.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  our 
aid  to  the  Contras  is  to  pressure  the 
Sandinistas  to  negotiate  with  their  in- 
ternal opponents.  But  in  Nicaragua,  as 
was  the  case  in  Vietnam  20  years  ago. 
the  true  objective  is  to  achieve  a  mili- 
tary victory,  an  objective  that  cannot 
be  achieved  without  the  use  of  U.S. 
troops. 

Fourth,  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  the  American 
public— and  the  Congress— were  de- 
ceived about  the  administration's  real 
plans,  about  the  extent  of  our  involve- 
ment, the  scope  of  U.S.  military  activi- 


ties in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  the 
reasonable  prospects  for  success  as  de- 
termined by  our  Nation's  top  military 
and  intelligence  officials.  That  same 
atmosphere  of  deception  suid  distrust 
already  pervades  the  debate  about 
Nicaragua— with  good  reason. 

Although  the  Boland  amendment 
adopted  in  1982  specifically  prohibited 
the  United  States  from  assisting  in 
any  effort  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  U.S.  personnel  in 
Washington  and  in  Central  America 
actively  supported  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations whose  only  purpose  was  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinistas. 

Although  Congress  in  1985  prohibit- 
ed the  United  States  from  assisting 
"paramilitary  forces"  in  Nicaragua, 
U.S.  officials— in  the  White  House  and 
the  intelligence  community— contin- 
ued to  advise  and  assist  the  Contras; 

Although  Congress  has  a  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  oversee  the  activi- 
ties of  our  intelligence  agencies,  CIA 
officials  reportedly  instructed  Contra 
representatives  to  deceive  and  mislead 
Members  of  Congress  when  lobbying 
on  the  Hill; 

Although  administration  spokesmen 
continue  to  deny  any  plans  to  use  U.S. 
troops  to  invade  Nicaragua,  U.S. 
troops  have  in  fact  conducted  many 
rehearsals  in  Honduras  for  a  possible 
invasion;  and  finally 

Although  the  Pentagon  steadfastly 
denies  any  plan  for  a  permanent  U.S. 
military  presence  in  Honduras,  its  ac- 
tivities belie  those  denials.  We  have 
built  airstrips,  roads,  barracks  and 
motor  pools  in  Honduras,  and  the  in- 
frastructure is  now  available  for  a 
long-term  U.S.  military  presence. 

Such  deception  is  the  inevitable 
product  of  a  policy  that  does  not  have 
the  support  of  Congress  or  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  mistrust  and  suspicion 
that  grew  out  of  Vietnam— between 
Congress  and  the  President,  between 
the  American  people  and  their  elected 
leaders— poisoned  the  politics  of  this 
coimtry  for  nearly  two  decades.  Not 
since  the  Depression  has  there  been 
such  a  serious  attack  on  the  political 
and  governmental  institutions  of  the 
United  States  as  there  was  during  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  The  price  that  we 
paid  for  Vietnam  in  terms  of  loss  of 
faith  and  confidence  in  our  most  pre- 
cious institutions  and  the  democratic 
process  damaged  the  Nation  nearly  as 
much  as  the  price  we  paid  in  lives  lost 
and  dollars  spent.  We  must  not  let 
that  happen  again. 

Fifth,  as  United  States  involvement 
increased  In  Vietnam  and  the  policy 
became  increasingly  controversial,  the 
stakes  in  the  struggle  were  escalated 
out  of  all  proportion,  as  was  the  rheto- 
ric used  to  justify  the  policy.  Initially, 
we  were  said  to  be  in  Vietnam  as  part 
of  a  nation-building  enterprise,  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  government 
eliminate  the  Viet  Cong  Communist 
insurgency.  Next,  we  were  there  to 


defend  South  Vietnam  against  inva- 
sion by  the  north,  to  stop  the  spread 
of  Communism  throughout  all  of 
Southeast  Asia,  to  halt  Chinese  expan- 
sionism. If  we  did  not  prevail  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  dominoes  would  fall  and 
all  of  Southeast  Asia  would  be  lost.  Fi- 
nally, we  were  told  that  the  entire  Pa- 
cific was  at  risk,  and  that  the  United 
States  could  be  driven  back  to  Pearl 
Harbor  as  our  line  of  first  defense. 

That  same  dynamic  is  already  at 
work  here.  We  are  told  today  that,  if 
the  Contras  are  not  successful  in  Nica- 
ragua, aU  of  Central  America  will  be 
lost,  Mexico  will  fall,  and  the  shore  of 
California  will  be  lapped  by  a  sea  of 
red.  We  have  seen  escalation  of  the 
rhetoric  before,  and  it  is  a  necessary 
precondition  for  the  use  of  U.S. 
troops. 

Finally,  in  Vietnam,  as  the  policy 
became  increasingly  controversial  and 
as  the  domestic  debate  intensified,  the 
defenders  of  the  policy  resorted  to  at- 
tacks on  the  patriotism  and  personal 
courage  of  the  policy's  critics.  Those 
Americans  who  opposed  the  war  in 
Vietnam  were  criticized  as  uin-Ameri- 
can,  soft  on  Commiuiism,  neverous 
nellies,  neoisolationists,  and  those 
yoimg  people  who  sought  to  avoid 
serving  in  what  they  regarded  to  be  an 
immoral  and  unjust  war  were  accused 
of  being  cowards  and  traitors.  That 
was  the  climate  that  gave  rise  to  the 
bumper  sticker:  "America.  Love  it  or 
Leave  it." 

Today,  that  same  flavor  has  already 
been  creeping  into  the  debate  about 
United  States  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua. Those  of  us  who  have  been  criti- 
cal of  this  administration's  policies 
have  been  labeled  "spokesmen  for  the 
Sandinistas"  and  "servants  of  Sandl- 
nista  interests."  Whenever  anyone 
brings  to  light  evidence  of  another 
Contra  human  rights  abuse,  or  of 
Contra  leaders  being  involved  in  cor- 
rupt or  illegal  activities,  the  critic  is 
accused  of  being  a  Sandinista  pawn  or, 
an  outlet  for  Sandinista  disinforma- 
tion. 

We  have  seen  it  all  before,  and  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt.  Aid  to  the  Contras 
is  the  first  step  toward  a  Vietnam  in 
Nicaragua,  and  it  is  a  step  that  Amer- 
ica should  not  take.  We  lost  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  right  wing  is  wrong 
to  fight  it  in  Central  America. 

President  Reagan  knows  that  the 
Contras  cannot  topple  the  Sandinistas. 
He  knows  that  $100  million  cannot 
bring  peace  to  the  region.  He  knows 
that  he  will  be  coming  back  next  year 
for  more  funds,  more  advisers  and 
deeper  U.S.  involvement.  And  I  sus- 
pect he  knows  that  his  policy  toward 
Nicaragua,  to  be  successful,  will  re- 
quire United  States  troops  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  President 
Reagan  will  not  rest  until  the  Sandi- 
nistas  are   driven   from   power.   One 


JMI 


to  themselves,  civilians  and  the  EPS 
but  the  EPS  will  contain  them.  This 
fighting  will  be  irrelevant  and  bring  no 
pressure  on  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment which  will  continue  to  operate 


were  pussioie  lo  gei  a  lew  mmuies  on 
tomorrow,  I  might  take  a  little  time  to 
explain  to  my  colleagues  just  what  the 
oversight  process  is  all  about  without 
again  getting  into  all  of  the  specifics 
to  illustrate  the  difficulty   that  the 


can  people  may  not.  want  ana,  ii  given 
the  chance,  might  not  choose. 

As  I  look  back  at  the  history  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  I  see  the  fol- 
lowing parallels  to  our  experience 
today  in  Nicaragua: 
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public— and  the  Congress— were  de- 
ceived about  the  administration's  real 
plans,  about  the  extent  of  our  involve- 
ment, the  scope  of  U.S.  military  activi- 


of  a  nation-building  enterprise,  to  help 
the  South  Vietnamese  government 
eliminate  the  Viet  Cong  Communist 
Insurgency.   Next,  we  were   there   to 


gua. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  President 
Reagan  will  not  rest  until  the  Sandi- 
nistas  are   driven   from   power.   One 
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moment  he  claims  his  policy  is  simply 
to  interdict  the  flow  of  arms  to  El  Sal- 
vador; the  next  moment,  he  says  his 
real  purpose  is  to  pressure  the  Sandi- 
nistas Into  reforms.  But  the  truth  is 
that  he  will  not  stop  until  the  Sandi- 
nistas cry  imcle.  That  won't  happen 
without  United  States  troops  and 
United  States  deaths  in  Nicaragua. 

The  President's  policy  has  been  an 
utter  failure  by  any  measure.  The 
Contras  have  neither  the  popular  sup- 
port, the  power,  nor  the  ability  to  oust 
the  Sandinistas.  President  Reagan  has 
presented  no  military  strategy,  no 
timetables,  and  no  estimates  of  casual- 
ties. In  fact,  no  plan  at  all  accompa- 
nies the  President's  request  for  $100 
million. 

The  real  issue  we  are  debating  today 
is  not  whether  to  keep  up  the  pres- 
sure—it is,  in  fact,  a  vote  to  overthrow 
the  Sandlnista  regime,  something  that 
cannot  be  done  without  U.S.  troops. 

A  vote  to  send  this  military  aid  to 
the  Contras  is  more  than  sheer  folly; 
it  is  a  dangerous  vote;  it  will  only  lead 
to  more  death,  more  repression  and 
more  turmoil  in  the  region. 

D  1850 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  7  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: How  much  time  does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  have,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  2  hours. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  needs. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  5  years  since 
President  Reagan  endorsed  the  CIA's 
plan  to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  the  Sandinistas  have 
moved  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  goal  we  all  hope  for— a  democratic, 
free,  and  just  Nicaragua.  If  there  is 
any  consensus  to  be  found  in  the 
Senate  today,  it  is  that  the  Sandinistas 
have  fallen  short  of  their  pledge  to 
build  an  open,  tolerant,  pluralistic, 
democratic  society  in  Nicaragua.  They 
have  violated  the  human  rights  of 
thousands  of  Indians  inside  Nicaragua. 
They  have  aligned  themselves  with 
the  enemies  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  They  have  made  their  coun- 
try a  host  to  sponsors  of  international 
terrorism— the  Libyans,  the  Bulgar- 
ians, the  PLO.  They  have  established 
mechanisms  of  social  control  and  po- 
litical oppression,  and  they  have  sup- 
ported the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 
They  have  closed  down  the  free  press. 
and  they  have  persecuted  their  critics 
in  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  has  been  the  real  product  of 
our  pressure:  More  repression  and 
more  reliance  on  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom, nve  years  of  U.S.  pressure  has 


not  moved  the  Sandinistas  toward  de- 
mocracy. And  5  more  years  of  the 
same  will  be  no  different.  We  can  only 
expect  more  death,  more  polarization, 
more  repression  and  less  and  less  de- 
mocracy inside  Nicaragua. 

The  logic  that  drew  us  into  Vietnam 
is  already  at  work  here.  This  policy 
has  no  hope  of  success  without  send- 
ing United  States  combat  troops  to 
Nicaragua.  As  the  commander  of 
United  States  forces  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, General  Paul  P.  Gorman,  has 
stated,  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  are  in- 
capable of  overthrowing  the  Sandl- 
nista government  "in  the  foreseeable 
future,"  and  it  will  take  "years"  before 
any  Contra  pressure  can  be  expected 
to  produce  any  significant  change  in 
the  Nicaraguan  Government.  One 
hundred  million  to  the  Contras  will 
not  bring  peace  to  Central  America.  It 
wlU  only  sustain  an  ill-fated  misdirect- 
ed (>olicy  which  only  push  the  region 
farther  from  peace  and  democracy. 

Putting  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  fact 
that  the  administration's  policies  have 
failed  and  cannot  be  expected  to  work 
without  U.S.  troops,  even  with  $100 
million  more,  there  are  other  compel- 
ling reasons  to  oppose  this  request. 

For  one  thing,  this  policy  and  this 
appropriation  are  illegal.  It  is  not,  as 
President  Reagan  has  so  often  stated, 
"totally  consistent  with  the  OAS  and 
U.N.  charters".  United  States  military 
support  for  the  Contras  is  in  blatant 
violation  of  international  Taw. 

Article  2(4)  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  prohibits  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity or  political  independence  of 
any  state,  and  article  18  of  the  charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  says  that,  "no  state  •  •  •  has 
the  right  to  intervene,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the 
internal  or  external  affairs  of  any 
other  state."  The  United  States  is  a 
party  to  these  agreements  and  a 
decent  respect  for  international  law 
requires  us  to  honor  them.  We  have 
even  breached  our  treaty  obligations 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Rather  than  defend  his  policies  in  the 
World  Court,  President  Reagan  with- 
drew the  United  States  from  the 
Court's  jurisdiction  and  made  a  mock- 
ery of  our  Nation's  tradition  of  sup- 
port for  international  law. 

Our  rejection  of  the  World  Court 
places  us  among  the  outlaw  nations 
that  show  no  respect  for  international 
law.  The  shameful  decision  to  oliey 
the  Court  only  when  it  is  in  our  own 
interests  will  haunt  us  for  years  to 
come.  The  next  time  we  use  the  World 
Court  to  attempt  to  reign  in  another 
outlaw  state— such  as  Iran— we  will 
regret  our  actions  regarding  Nicara- 
gua. 

In  fact,  the  administration  has  also 
violated  U.S.  laws.  Despite  a  ban  of 
U.S.  aid— direct  or  indirect— to  the 
Contras    in    1984.    National   Security 


Council  officials  provided  the  Contras 
political  advice,  help  with  arms  pur- 
chases, f  undraislng  and  the  enlistment 
of  military  trainees. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
also  skirted  the  law  prohibiting  perma- 
nent Installations  in  Honduras.  It  has 
avoided  mandatory  spending  caps  in 
that  region  by  breaking  up  construc- 
tion projects  into  smaller  units,  such 
as  directing  one  continuous  road-build- 
ing project  into  a  series  of  separate 
projects. 

Second,  support  for  the  Contras  has 
actually  been  counterproductive.  It 
has  helped  the  Sandinistas  to  consoli- 
date support  among  the  Nicaraguan 
people  by  identifying  their  revolution 
with  Nicaraguan  nationalism.  It  has 
inspired  a  wave  of  anti- Americanism  in 
that  country  and  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  It  has  provided  the  Sandi- 
nistas a  convenient  justification  for 
the  failure  of  their  economic  reforms 
and  with  a  handy  excuse  to  close  down 
la  Prensa  and  expel  the  nation's 
church  leaders. 

Third,  while  we  deplore  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  Sandinistas,  their  abuses 
do  not  justify  the  abuses  of  the  U.S. 
backed  Contras.  We  have  heard  pious 
pledges  that  the  Contras'  human 
rights  abuses  would  cease,  but  that 
has  not  happened.  Numerous,  credible 
reports  continue  of  outrages  by  the 
Contras. 

Fourth,  U.S.  taxpayers  dollars  are 
being  diverted.  The  money  is  not  being 
spent  for  the  intended  purposes.  The 
$27  million  in  humanitarian  aid  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  year  ended  up 
in  Contra  broker's  pockets  and  off- 
shore banks.  What  money  did  get 
through  has  certainly  not  been  used  to 
promote  a  respect  for  personal  life  and 
liberty  among  the  Contras.  The  Con- 
tras jhave  continued  planting  land- 
mines in  roads  traveled  by  civilians, 
kidnaping,  raping,  maiming— and  the 
administration  continues  to  deny  such 
abuses  occur. 

Fifth,  the  current  policy  is  leading 
to  increased  and  direct  involvement  in 
the  conflict  of  U.S.  personnel.  The 
United  States  now  has  a  permanent 
military  presence  of  over  1,000  soldiers 
stationed  in  Honduras.  We  have  built 
airstrips,  roads,  barracks,  and  radar 
stations.  After  maneuvers  we  conven- 
iently leave  behind  helicopters,  weap- 
ons, and  equipment. 

Last  March,  United  States  helicop- 
ters and  pilots  were  used  to  fly  Hondu- 
ran  troops  to  an  area  near  the  Nicara- 
guan border  where  a  reported  conflict 
was  occurring.  If  this  current  policy 
continues,  we  can  expect  more  U.S. 
troops  entering  the  fields  of  battle. 

Sixth,  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica do  not  support  Reagan's  aid  to  the 
Contras. 

Last  January,  I  visited  each  of  the 
four  nations  that  make  up  the  Conta- 
dora      Support       Group— Argentina, 


Brazil,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  Each  of 
the  leaders  of  those  nations  expressed 
dismay  that  U.S.  policy  was  prolonging 
the  civil  war  and  enabling  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  create  a  totalitarian  state. 

The  Contadora  nations— with  the 
support  of  13  Latin  American  coim- 
tries— have  repeatedly  called  for  an 
end  to  U.S.  support  for  the  Contras 
and  a  negotiated  solution  in  the 
region. 

This  administration  has  never  sup- 
ported Contadora.  It  refused  to  sup- 
port Contadora  because  the  process  is 
not  aimed  at  the  goal  this  administra- 
tion has  pursued  relentlessly  over  5 
years— to  overthrow  the  Sandinista 
government.  We  all  recognize  the  diffi- 
culties of  reaching  an  acceptable 
agreement.  We  all  recognize  the  need 
to  assure  verification  of  any  arms 
agreement  and  any  guarantees  of  in- 
ternal reforms.  But  those  are  all  issues 
which  can  be  resolved— but  not  while 
the  administration  refuses  to  put  its 
full  weight  and  support  behind  the 
process. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  negotia- 
tions a  fair  chance. 

Finally,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  behind  President 
Reagan  and  his  so  called  freedom 
fighters.  The  most  recent  Harris  poll 
shows  that  a  decisive  62  to  33  percent 
of  the  American  people  oppose  send- 
ing $100  million  to  the  Contras;  54  to 
39  percent  oppose  even  just  humani- 
tarian aid.  And  a  staggering  83  to  16 
percent  are  concerned  about  the  pros- 
pect that  United  States  troops  will  be 
sent  to  fight  in  Nicaragua. 

After  5  years  of  failed  policy,  it  is 
time  to  change  course.  The  United 
States  must  remain  committed  to  the 
restoration  of  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 
But  it  Is  time  we  realised  the  Contras 
will  never  achieve  that  goal.  Conceiv- 
ably, we  could  work  over  the  next  few 
years  to  purge  them  of  their  Somoza 
ties  and  of  their  thuman  rights 
abuses— but  no  amount  of  American 
aid  can  buy  popular  support  for  the 
Contras.  No  matter  how  harsh  the  ad- 
ministration's rhetoric,  the  Contras  do 
not  now  have  and  will  probably  never 
have,  the  true  support  of  the  Nicara- 
guan people. 

Unless  we  deny  military  aid.  there 
will  be  no  chance  for  a  peaceful  end  to 
the  clrsls.  It  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  halt  support  for  the  Con- 
tras—and  start  negotiating  with  Nica- 
ragua and  the  other  nations  of  Latin 
America  for  an  end  to  the  violence. 

Last  March  5,  a  group  of  leading  Nic- 
araguan businessmen  issued  a  strong 
denunciation  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment saying  they  feared  for  their  lives 
and  liberty.  They  called  on  democratic 
governments  to  "act  vigorously  to 
defend  and  protect  our  existence, 
before  you  have  to  lament  a  sin  of 
omission."  But  no  one  listened. 

Last  February,  a  coalition  of  six 
democratic   parties   inside   Nicaragua 


joined  together  in  signing  a  significant 
peace  proposal  to  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment. It  called  for  a  cease-fire,  gen- 
eral anmesty  for  political  crimes,  abo- 
lition of  the  state  of  emergency,  rees- 
tablishment  of  citizen's  rights  and 
guarantees,  signing  of  agreements 
among  the  political  parties  for  general 
elections,  calls  for  fufillment  of  inter- 
national commitments  in  favor  of  Ni- 
caragua's democratization  and  invites 
the  regional  organizations  to  support 
their  proposal.  But  no  one  listened. 

Thirteen  Latin  American  nations- 
including  Nicaragua— are  working  with 
the  Contadora  framework  to  reach  an 
end  to  the  crisis.  Their  most  recent 
proposal  called  for  an  end  to  support 
for  the  Contras,  a  removal  of  all  for- 
eign military  advisers  and  installations 
from  the  region,  a  freeze  on  the  pro- 
curement of  armaments  and  respect 
for  self-determination,  territorial  in- 
tegrity, political  pluralism  and  human 
rights.  But  the  administration  is  not 
listening. 

I  welcome  the  appointment  of  Am- 
bassador Habib  as  a  special  envoy  to 
the  region.  But  his  hands  are  tied  as 
long  as  the  United  States  maintains  its 
surrogate  war  on  Nicaragua.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  achieve  a  comprehensive  and 
verifiable  Contadora  agreement— but 
not  as  long  as  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  undercut  the  process. 

We  should  be  providing  our  full  sup- 
port—diplomatic, economic,  and  politi- 
cal—to these  efforts.  We  should  be 
meeting  with  them  and  encouraging 
other  nations  to  meet  with  them.  The 
Contras  will  never  topple  the  Sandi- 
nistas, but  the  people  of  Nicaragua— 
the  true  democratic  opposition— just 
might. 

Unless  the  administration— and  the 
U.S.  Congress— reverses  course,  we  will 
revisit  this  issue  each  year,  and  each 
year,  the  administration  will  be  back 
asking  for  increasing  U.S.  involvement. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  a 
change  in  U.S.  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica—before it  is  too  late. 

D  1900 

Mr.  LUGAR  and  Mr.  LEAHY  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Was  not  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  speaking  on  my 
time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  know  what  the  ar- 
rangements have  been.  I  have  just 
taken  over  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  he  was  jrielded  time  from 
the 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  From  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  I  have  2  hours  and  I 
yielded  from  my  time. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes.  by  Senator 
Kennedy  was  yielded  time  from  the 
opponents.  I  believe. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

ISi.  LEAHY.  Yielded  from  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ifr.  President,  I  was 
yielded  time,  which  I  used  completely, 
from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  as 
the  floor  manager.  I  had  run  out  of 
time.  The  Senator  from  Vermont,  who 
is  making  inquiry,  was  entitled  to  2 
hours  of  time.  He  was  good  enough 
prior  to  beginning  his  address  to  yield 
me  such  time  as  not  to  exceed  7  min- 
utes I  think. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  controls  2  hours  of 
time  and  yielded  a  portion  of  that 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts but  that  did  not  constitute  recog- 
nition of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  also  con- 
trols time.  He  sought  recognition  and 
was  recognized. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  sought  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  99th  Congress,  in  a  series 
of  well-attended  and  well-reported 
hearings  reviewing  the  overall  direc- 
tion of  American  foreign  policy,  to  try 
to  fashion  a  sense  of  bipartisanship  in 
American  foreign  policy.  I  believe  to  a 
great  extent  we  established  a  strong 
leadership,  a  bipartisanship  in  a  large 
majority  of  tough  foreign  policy 
issues. 

We  passed  the  first  foreign  aid  biU  in 
4  years  with  75  votes  on  the  Senate 
floor.  We  reasserted  the  committee's 
policy  making  powers  by  shaping  and 
approving  a  number  of  fimding  au- 
thorization bills.  We  are  monitoring 
closely  the  work  of  U.S.  arms  control 
efforts  in  Geneva  in  preparation  for 
managing  hopefully  the  ratification  of 
a  treaty  on  the  Senate  floor.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  have  worked  successfully 
with  President  Reagan  to  bring  con- 
structive change  to  American  foreign 
policy  in  South  Africa  and  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

We  have  not  achieved,  however,  the 
bipartisan  success  that  we  must  have 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  for- 
eign policy  toward  Nicaragua.  We 
truly  need  to  do  better. 

I  believe  there  is  a  way  to  build  the 
necessary  consensus  in  Congress  in 
due  course  smd  with  the  President  to 
bring  democracy  to  Nicaragua.  This 
would  further  the  democratic  gains  al- 
ready achieved  in  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala. Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  and 
enhance  prosperity  in  all  of  Central 
America. 


JMI 


in  tne  u&inouc  unurcn. 

This  has  been  the  real  product  of 
our  pressure:  More  repression  and 
more  reliance  on  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom. Five  years  of  U£.  pressure  has 


Kua. 

In  fact,  the  administration  has  also 
violated  U.S.  laws.  Despite  a  ban  of 
U.S.  aid— direct  or  Indirect— to  the 
Contras   in    1984,    National   Security 


ica  ao  not  support  Keagan  s  sua  to  cne 
Contras. 

Last  January,  I  visited  each  of  the 
four  nations  that  malce  up  the  Conta- 
dora      Support       Croup— Argentina, 


before  you  have  to  lament  a  sin  of 
omission."  But  no  one  listened. 

Last   February,   a  coalition   of  six 
democratic   parties   inside   Nicaragua 


dent,  that  he  was  yielded  time  from 

the 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  From  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 


ready  achieved  m  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica,  and 
enhance  prosperity  in  all  of  Central 
America. 
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The  Nicaraguan  debate  currently 
languishes  in  the  Congress,  although 
it  has  been  revived  with  a  vengeance 
this  week,  given  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation that  we  have,  and  hopefully 
will  reach  conclusion  when  we  vote  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  of  this  week. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  debate  has  gone 
back  and  forth  between  both  Houses 
and  the  White  House  as  we  attempt  to 
agree  as  Americans  on  what  objectives 
are  attainable  and  on  the  means  we 
have  and  the  willingness  to  obtain 
those  objectives. 

On  March  27,  we  passed  legislation 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  authorized 
$100  million  of  military  and  humani- 
tarian aid  over  18  months  of  time  to 
the  forces  fighting  the  Sandinista 
regime  in  Nicaragua.  The  $70  million 
of  military  assistance  would  not  be 
available  untU  attempts  to  bring  the 
Contras  and  the  Sandinistas  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table  had  failed.  Having 
taken  on  such  negotiations,  all  reason- 
iU>le  prospects  of  success  had  ended. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  a  time  limit 
of  roughly  100  days  for  the  negotiat- 
ing track  to  succeed.  The  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  take  definitive 
action  at  that  time.  It  subsequently,  of 
course,  has  taken  definitive  action  and 
the  legislation  the  House  passed  is 
before  us.  And  as  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
pointed  out  this  afternoon,  we  are 
hopefuJ  of  passing  it  in  identical  form 
so  that  once  again  we  are  not  back  and 
forth  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  with  another  interminable 
delay  of  this  necessary  action. 

The  Senate  legislation  passed  by  a 
vote  of  53-47  with  11  Republicans 
voting  "no"  and  11  Democrats  voting 
"yes."  A  degree  of  bipartisanship  was 
apparent,  but  I— and  I  suspect  many 
other  Senators— had  hoped  for  a  much 
broader  consensus.  I  believe  that  many 
Democratic  Senators  along  with  Re- 
publicans shared  that  aspiration. 
Lengthy  negotiations  with  Senate 
Democratic  Leader  Robert  Btro  of 
West  Virginia  and  Senator  James 
Sassee  of  Tennessee,  who  has  been 
managing  this  legislation  today,  en- 
couraged Majority  Leader  Robert 
Dole  and  me  to  believe  that  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  might  be  pre- 
pared to  adopt  a  strong  consensus 
policy.  I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  case 
in  subsequent  votes. 

A  growing  problem  for  such  consen- 
sus building  is  that  Senators  have 
been  casting  votes  on  the  Nicaraguan 
issue  for  several  years,  in  addition  to 
earlier  votes  on  EH  Salvador  policies. 
Many  Senators  have  been  voting  "no" 
for  so  long  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
them  to  rationalize,  and  to  explain  to 
constituents,  that  they  are  now  in 
favor  of  policies  which  involve  risks 
and  expenses  in  Central  America. 

Furthermore,  the  safest  political 
course  for  any  legislator  has  been  to 
note  that  a  majority  of  the  American 


people  are  not  aware  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  in  Central  America,  and 
want  only  to  make  certain  that  Ameri- 
can military  forces  are  not  committed 
there.  Every  poll  shows,  by  substantial 
majorities,  American  voters  oppose 
military  and  even  economic  assistance 
to  friendly  forces  anywhere  in  Latin 
America. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  most  of  their  legisla- 
tors are  unified  on  the  proposition 
that  neither  Nicaragua  nor  any  other 
Central  American  country  should 
become  a  military  base  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  second  Cuba  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

It  Is  ironic  that  a  few  Senators  who 
regard  Contra  aid  as  provocative  and 
militaristic  have  no  trouble  saying 
they  would  advocate  something  far 
more  drastic  such  as  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  certain  cases.  Yet,  those 
who  argue  that  the  Contras  have 
acted  as  a  "spur"  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  to  invite  the  intervention 
of  the  Soviets  and  their  bloc  allies  into 
the  country  simply  do  not  know  their 
chronologies.  Events  in  Nicaragua 
have  unfolded  according  to  a  logic  of 
their  own.  American  policy  tried  to 
stake  out  its  goals  under  the  Carter 
administration,  but  could  not  compel 
the  Sandinistas  to  forget  their  ideolog- 
ical commitments  just  because  we 
were  willing  to  forget  ours. 

In  earlier  years,  the  administration 
argued  for  Contra  aid  to  interdict  sup- 
plies coming  out  of  Nicaragua  to  insur- 
gent guerrilla  forces  battling  the 
democratic  government  of  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala.  This  year,  the  admin- 
istration's objective  does  appear  to  be 
clearly,  a  change  of  government  in 
Nicaragua.  Assistance  to  the  Contras, 
the  administration  argues,  will  force 
the  Marxist  Sandinistas  to  negotiate 
the  terms  of  a  new  constitution,  and 
then  agree  to  free  and  fair  elections 
for  a  government  which  has  the  demo- 
cratic consent  of  the  governed. 

Our  country  has  been  confused 
about  our  objectives  and  our  prospects 
for  success.  Sharp  divisions  in  the 
Congress  reflect  that  public  mood. 

For  too  long,  the  United  States  took 
the  path  of  least  resistance  in  its  Cen- 
tral American  policies.  This  meant  re- 
garding as  normal  and  acceptable, 
without  comment  or  criticism,  govern- 
ments which  had  come  to  power  by  ir- 
regular means,  ruled  without  refer- 
ence to  law  or  human  rights,  and 
which  denied  large  segments  of  the 
community  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  both  public  life  and  the  re- 
wards of  economic  activity.  The 
United  States  followed  this  unfortu- 
nate policy  under  the  guise  of  anti- 
communism. 

This  was  certainly  the  case  for  many 
years  in  Nicaragua.  But  one  has  to  ask 
whether  the  way  to  make  up  for  this 
record  is  to  begin  to  practice  non- 
intervention now.  so  that  the  Sandi- 


nistas, like  Somoza,  can  benefit  from  a 
new  era  of  American  complicity.  If  we 
owe  a  debt  to  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
we  should  pay  it  in  the  currency  of  our 
own  discomfort,  not  theirs. 

The  Nicaraguans  have  a  long  histori- 
cal memory.  So  do  their  neighbors.  It 
is  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
past,  rather  than  the  present,  which 
dominates  the  minds  of  Sandinistas, 
and  to  a  very  great  degree,  other  Latin 
American  coimtries.  The  Sandinistas 
broadcast  rumors  of  imminent  inva- 
sion daily.  Other  Central  and  South 
American  nations  that  have  no  affini- 
ty for  the  Marxists  in  Nicaragua  are 
nonetheless  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
possibility,  however  remote,  of  Ameri- 
can military  intervention.  The  presi- 
dents of  the  new  South  American  de- 
mocracies in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and 
Brazil  have  expressed  to  me  their  op- 
position to  American  military  inter- 
vention and  the  severe  political  reac- 
tions within  their  countries  that  such 
American  action  would  incite. 

In  due  course,  the  United  States  op- 
posed the  Somoza  regime,  but  many 
American  liberals  and  church  people 
who  have  taken  a  strong  interest  in 
Nicaragua  believe  that  the  Contras  are 
composed  of  Somoza  remnants  who 
are  eager  to  establish  another  repres- 
sive rightwing  regime. 

Furthermore,  the  liberals  believe 
that  the  poorest  people  in  Nicaragua 
are  now  receiving  some  long  delayed 
attention.  This  notwithstanding,  an  es- 
timated 500.000  Nicaraguans,  not  oli- 
garchs but  primarily  Miskito  Indians, 
farmers,  and  shopkeepers,  have  fled 
from  the  country.  The  less  than  3  mil- 
lion who  remain  are  growing  poorer 
stm. 

Liberal  humanitarians  argue  that 
continued  U.S.  pressure  through  aid  to 
the  Contras  ensures  a  continuing  de- 
cline in  standard  of  living  and  contin- 
ued abnormal  allocation  of  scarce  eco- 
nomic resources  to  a  large  Nicaraguan 
military  establishment.  Yet,  the  Nica- 
raguan Army  is  apparently  larger  than 
those  of  all  its  neighbors  combined: 
and  let  the  record  show,  it  was  orga- 
nized and  grew  during  the  period  in 
which  the  United  States  aided  the 
Sandinistas.  It  continues  to  buy  or 
borrow  offensive  and  defensive  Soviet 
bloc  and  Cuban  arms. 

Leaving  aside,  for  the  moment,  any 
deficiencies  in  the  specifics  of  the 
policy  argued  by  P>resident  Reaglm 
and  a  majority  of  Senators,  the  only 
other  rival  congressional  policy  is  one 
which  provides  for  a  defensive  quaran- 
tine of  Nicaragua.  The  assumptions  of 
this  containment  policy  are  that  sur- 
rounding countries  would  be  assisted 
in  defending  their  borders,  and  that 
Nicaragua  should  assume  a  massive 
direct  strike  of  American  forces  if  the 
Sandinistas  tried  to  base  Soviet  troops 
or  offensive  aircraft  and  submarines. 


In  the  meanwhile,  the  Sandinistas 
would  be  left  to  stew  in  their  misery 
with  human  rights  suspended  for  ordi- 
nary people.  This  policy  assumes  disas- 
trous internal  experiences  and  pres- 
sure from  Central  American  neighbors 
would  lead  toward  Nicaraguan  democ- 
ratization and  a  rejoining  of  the 
family  of  democracies. 

Some  variations  of  this  quarantine 
policy  assume  continued  United  States 
food  and  clothing  appropriations  for 
an  estimated  15,000  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighters  who  now  reside  outside 
Nicaragua.  Other  variations  simply 
leave  the  Contras  to  do  the  best  they 
can  without  any  further  American 
Government  ties. 

This  rival  policy  argument  presumes 
that  the  Cubans  and  the  Soviets  would 
leave  things  alone.  However,  the  rea- 
sons for  any  automatic  Soviet  laissez 
faire  are  not  apparent.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  difficult  domestic  times,  the 
Soviets  continue  to  subsidize  Cuba  at 
an  annual  cost  of  approximately  $3 
billion  to  $4  billion.  For  projects  which 
cause  anxiety  for  us.  less  than  2  hours 
flight  time  from  our  borders,  Soviet 
support  has  been  enthusiastic  and  gen- 
erous to  a  fault. 

Many  supporters  of  the  quarantine 
policy  are  not  deeply  wedded  to  the 
concept.  After  I  returned  from  the 
Philippines  with  the  American  elec- 
tion observer  group,  and  even  more 
after  Mrs.  Aquino  assumed  power  in 
the  Philippines,  the  cry  went  up. 
"Let's  have  Philippine  success  in  Nica- 
ragua." 

D  1920 

At  the  time.  I  tried  to  point  out  po- 
tentially similar  pathways.  The  admin- 
istration indicated  that  my  "free  and 
fair  election  ideas."  derived  from 
recent  adventures  in  Manila,  were  in- 
teresting, but  not  especially  welcome 
as  a  distracting  avenue  of  action.  Sec- 
retary George  Shultz  offered  calm  but 
firm  advice  that  the  President  had  a 
bill  on  which  he  wanted  an  up  or  down 
vote  in  the  Senate. 

So  with  the  strong  help  of  Secretary 
Shultz.  Adm.  John  Poindexter.  Majori- 
ty Leader  Bob  Dole,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  phone  calls,  we  ground 
out  a  53-47  vote  in  the  Senate  to  save 
the  President's  legislation  a  few  days 
after  it  had  been  defeated  222-210  in 
the  House,  and  was  absolutely  dead  in 
the  water.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
leadership  saw  no  need  to  act  further 
for  a  while.  With  March  31  past,  no 
more  money  of  any  lund  is  available  to 
the  Contras.  That  remains  the  case 
today. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  our  objec- 
tive in  Nicaragua  should  be  to  build 
the  circiunstances  which  will  make  it 
possible,  some  day,  to  observe  a  demo- 
cratic election  preceded  by  the  restora- 
tion of  civil  liberties;  true  freedom  of 
the  press  to  cover  the  candidates, 
issues,  and  procedures  of  the  election; 


and  freedom  for  candidates  to  roam 
the  whole  country  without  harass- 
ment and  intimidation.  Prior  to  that 
time,  a  constituent  assembly  or  consti- 
tutional convention  should  be  elected 
in  similar  open  circumstances  to  draft 
a  democratic  constitution  similar  to 
those  of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  or  Honduras. 

This  is  the  kind  of  policy  goal  the 
American  people  can  understand  and 
support.  It  was  clear  after  the  events 
in  the  Philippines  that  the  American 
people  were  genuinely  excited  about 
how  the  United  States  had  helped  en- 
courage the  resurgence  of  democracy 
in  a  troubled  nation.  After  the  strong 
public  disagreements  over  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  the  frustrations  over 
Iran,  the  American  people  saw  in  our 
strong  support  for  democracy  in  the 
Philippines  a  foreign  policy  that  made 
them  proud. 

We  must  have  equal  pride  in  the 
idealism  of  our  Nicaraguan  policy.  We 
want  the  Soviets,  the  Cubans,  the  East 
Germans,  the  Bulgarians,  and  their  ilk 
to  get  out  of  Nicaragua  and  to  stay  out 
for  our  own  valid  national  security 
reasons. 

We  also  want  a  new  government  in 
Nicaragua  that  cherishes  freedom,  and 
that  builds  democratic  institutions. 
We  want  to  assist  only  those  Nicara- 
guans who  share  our  idealism,  and  our 
pride  in  a  foreign  policy  that  can  be 
sustained  through  many  years. 

A  democratic  Nicaragua  will  not  be  a 
threat  to  its  neighbors  or  a  security 
threat  in  our  hemisphere.  A  democrat- 
ic Nicaragua  would  finally  make  it  pos- 
sible for  economic  progress  to  resume 
in  all  of  Central  America.  Without 
threats  of  continued  civil  wars,  the 
United  States  could  initiate  the  second 
major  facet  of  the  Central  American 
policy:  the  generous  economic  assist- 
ance to  friends  who  are  close  neigh- 
bors and  whose  remarkable  democratic 
achievements  in  the  past  5  years  alone 
merit  our  enthusiastic  political  and 
economic  support. 

ParentheticaUy,  let  me  comment 
that  we  must  adopt  that  second  stage 
of  economic  assistance  policy  toward 
the  Philippines  In  a  timely  and  gener- 
ous manner  now.  That  democracy  is  a 
triumph  for  the  Filipino  people  and 
for  us.  Both  countries  have  won  a 
major  foreign  policy  victory.  We  must 
consolidate  that  gain. 

All  of  the  things  which  a  democratic 
Nicaragua  wiU  accomplish  need  to  be 
balanced  against  what  will  happen 
without  it.  To  quote  President  Oscar 
Arias  of  Costa  Rica,  "There  will  never 
be  peace  in  Central  America  as  long  as 
there  is  a  Marxist  regime  in  Nicaragua 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  nine 
commandantes."  This  means  that  if 
there  is  no  democratic  Nicaragvia, 
every  other  Central  American  democ- 
racy will  feel  the  need  to  be  more 
heavily  armed  and  militarized  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  A  quaran- 


tine or  the  containment  of  a  Marxist 
Nicaragua,  therefore,  is  a  far  less 
simple  solution  for  the  other  Central 
American  democracies  than  the  many 
advocates  of  that  policy  claim. 

The  steps  we  must  take  to  set  up  the 
final  stage  of  free  and  fair  elections 
for  a  democratic  Nicaragua  are  a  bal- 
anced combination  of  diplomatic  and 
military  elements. 

Even  while  we  have  been  debating 
Central  American  issues  in  the  Con- 
gress, extraordinarily  talented  and 
courageous  presidents  have  been  elect- 
ed in  four  neighboring  countries.  Vini- 
cio  Cerezo,  the  new  President  of  Gua- 
temala, is  determined  to  push  for  a 
Central  American  parliament.  Oscar 
Arias,  the  new  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  is  determined  to  press  for  demo- 
cratic elections  of  all  members  of  that 
Parliament,  including  those  to  be 
elected  in  Nicaragua.  President  Duarte 
in  EH  Salvador  and  President  Azcona 
in  Honduras  are  equally  eager  to  press 
for  a  democratization  timetable  in 
Nicaragua,  in  addition  to  sound  verifi- 
cation procedures  to  monitor  the  re- 
duction of  Nicaraguan  military  forces 
and  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  military 
elements. 

These  four  Presidents  have  kept  the 
United  States  informed  of  their  plans 
and  aspirations.  We  have  been  well 
represented  in  that  planning  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Elliott  Abrams 
and  special  Ambassador  Phil  Habib. 
who  had  barely  finished  his  own  diplo- 
matic observation  in  the  Philippines 
when  he  was  called  by  President 
Reagan  to  proceed  to  Central  America. 

On  the  day  that  President  Arias  was 
inaugurated  in  Costa  Rica,  I  sat  with 
Presidents  Cerezo,  Azcona,  Durarte, 
and  Febres  Cordero  of  Ecuador,  Vice 
President  Bush  and  Phil  Habib  around 
a  breakfast  table  in  San  Jose.  The  con- 
versation on  our  mutual  objectives  was 
direct  and  constructive.  Later,  I  visited 
with  President  Arias  and  his  wife  at 
their  residence.  I  believe  that  I  have  a 
good  understanding  of  what  each 
wants  to  achieve. 

If  Nicaragua  poses  a  security  prob- 
lem for  the  United  States,  the  Sandi- 
nistas pose  a  more  immediate  and  dan- 
gerous threat  to  Central  Americsm  de- 
mocracies. The  democracies  need 
peace  to  undertake  desperately  needed 
economic  growth  measures.  They  need 
security  from  insurgent  guerrilla  at- 
tacks. 

The  romance  of  revolutionaries  at- 
tacking rightwing  authoritarian  gov- 
ernments is  over.  It  is  perverse  non- 
sense when  the  governments  are 
headed  by  distinguished  democrats 
such  as  Duarte,  Cerezo,  Arias,  and 
Azcona.  They  and  not  the  Marxists 
are  the  ones  legitimately  fighting  for 
reUgious  and  civil  liberties,  land 
reform,  judicial  reform,  and  economies 
which  will  merit  new  Investment  cap- 
ital.  The   four   have   told   President 
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•nd  expenses  In  Central  America. 

Furthermore,  the  safest  political 
course  for  any  legislator  has  been  to 
note  that  a  majority  of  the  American 
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years  in  Nicaragua.  But  one  has  to  ask 
whether  the  way  to  make  up  for  this 
record  is  to  begin  to  practice  non- 
intervention now,  so  that  the  Sandi- 


Nicaragua  should  assimie  a  massive 
direct  strike  of  American  forces  if  the 
Sandinistas  tried  to  base  Soviet  troops 
or  offensive  aircraft  and  submarines. 


cratlc  election  preceded  by  the  restora-  every  other  central  American  oemoc-  reugious  miu  civu  uuci«ca,  x-uu 
tlon  of  civU  Uberties;  true  freedom  of  racy  will  feel  the  need  to  be  more  reform,  judicial  reform,  and  economies 
the  press  to  cover  the  candidates,  heavUy  armed  and  militarized  than  which  will  merit  new  investment  cap- 
issues,  and  procedures  of  the  election;  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  A  quaran-  ital.   The   four   have   told   President 
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Daniel  Ortega  of  Nicaragua,  face  to 
face,  that  a  Marxist  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment at  the  throat  of  Central 
America  will  not  do.  The  Central 
American  Presidents  have  delivered 
that  message  in  forceful  and  extended 
conversations. 

There  is  no  point  in  underestimating 
the  task  before  us  and  our  Central 
American  allies.  Marxist  governments 
typically  do  not  permit  themselves  to 
be  voted  out  of  office  in  free  elections. 
They  abolish  civil  rights.  curtaU  a  free 
press,  harass  religious  expression, 
build  ridiculously  outsized  armed 
forces,  and  deliberately  subvert  their 
neighbors.  The  Sandinistas  themselves 
have  coined  the  phrase  "revolution 
without  frontiers." 

Unfortunately,  every  successive  in- 
ternal change  in  Nicaragua  since  1979 
has  narrowed  the  space  for  political 
pluralism  and  dialog.  This  was  em- 
phatically the  case  even  during  the  18 
months  in  which  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration bent  over  backward  to  be  help- 
ful and  comprehending.  Today,  of 
course,  all  measures  are  attributed  to  a 
supposedly  imminent  U.S.  invasion,  or 
to  our  assistance  to  the  armed  opposi- 
tion. 

Before  Phil  Habib  took  his  first  trip 
to  Central  America  in  the  early  spring 
of  this  year,  he  told  me  and  others 
that  he  could  not  negotiate  a  success- 
ful formula  for  the  future  of  Central 
America  unless  the  Congress  voted 
military  assistance  to  the  Contras.  He 
still  believes  that,  and  so  do  I. 

The  Marxists  in  Nicaragua  know 
that  the  Contras  are  a  military  threat. 
Given  the  fragile  economic  underpin- 
nings of  their  regime,  the  Marxists 
face  internal  destabilization  long 
before  military  defeat.  They  show  no 
signs  of  embracing  democracy  and  free 
and  fair  elections  for  the  good  of  the 
people  and  the  prosperity  of  their 
country.  They  must  be  compelled  to 
face  negotiations  with  the  Contras  and 
with  neighboring  states  who  insist 
upon  democracy. 

Let  me  underline  the  obvious,  again. 
Bfllitary  assistance  to  the  Contras  is 
the  essential  factor  for  any  reasonable 
hope  of  successful  negotiations. 

The  American  people  have  been 
skeptical  about  the  Contras.  In  addi- 
tion to  alleged  ties  with  Somoza's  na- 
tional guard,  public  charges  have  been 
made  that  some  Contra  elements  have 
engaged  in  drug  dealing  and  other 
criminal  activity.  Secretary  Abrams 
has  been  active  in  spurring  Contra 
leadership  reform.  Senators  Namct 
KASSPATm.  Warren  Rtjoman.  Sam 
Nunh,  and  Bill  Cohkn  were  successful 
during  Senate  debate  in  demanding 
greater  accountability  by  the  Contras, 
and  the  unification  of  their  efforts 
toward  assurances  of  legal  and  demo- 
cratic procedures. 

If  the  Contras  are  not  as  strongly 
for  democracy,  for  dvll  rights,  and  for 
legal  procedure  as  we  are,  they  will 


become  irrelevant.  The  American 
people  and  the  Central  American  de- 
mocracies will  not  back  any  Nicara- 
guan  freedom  fighters  who  have  any 
other  agenda  than  a  passion  for  de- 
mocracy. The  Contras  need  to  know 
that.  I  am  spelling  it  out  clearly, 
again,  today.  I  want  to  see  much  more 
evidence  that  the  Contras  can  articu- 
late loudly  and  clearly  the  Constitu- 
tion that  they  want  to  cherish  and  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  with  our  assistance. 

Even  while  Congress  has  debated 
these  issues  and  while  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras has  been  cut  off  for  the  last  11 
weeks,  substantial  progress  has  oc- 
curred in  reform  of  the  Contras,  and 
in  discussion  by  the  Contadora  coun- 
tries, the  support  group,  and  Central 
American  countries  about  the  fate  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  taken  the 
Senate  legislation  seriously.  Phil 
Habib  has  been  active  and  successful 
in  bringing  about  new  support  for  the 
U.S.  positions. 

Habib's  success  has.  in  fact,  set  off 
alarm  bells  among  some  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  administration  suffi- 
cient to  surface  a  Department  of  De- 
fense publication  entitled  "Prospects 
for  Containment  of  Nicaragua's  Com- 
munist Government."  The  paper 
argues  that  a  Contadora  treaty  might 
be  signed  soon  that  would  be  deficient 
in  enforcement  mechanisms  against 
insurgency  and  military  buUdup,  and 
which  would  leave  Marxist  Nicaragua 
unchanged  internally  despite  all  of  the 
discussion  of  democratization. 

The  Defense  E>epartment  report 
cites  other  treaties  violated  routinely 
by  Marxist  governments  that  should 
not  have  been  trusted  because  they 
never  intended  to  abide  by  any  incon- 
venient treaty  provisions.  It  estimates 
that  in  3  years,  with  no  Contras  still 
available,  the  United  States  would  be 
asked  by  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  for 
assistance  in  containing  the  Nicara- 
guan  menace.  The  upgrading  of  the 
military  forces  of  friendly  Central 
American  countries  would  cost  $1.5  bil- 
lion. The  estimated  annual  cost  of  U.S. 
containment  forces  would  be  $7.2  to 
$9.1  billion  to  quarantine  Nicaragua. 

D  1930 

Thus  some  Defense  Department  an- 
alysts began  to  argue  that  the  Conta- 
dora process  was  getting  out  of  hand 
and  that  Latin  American  countries, 
simply  weary  of  the  whole  process 
might  throw  in  all  their  cards,  sign  a 
document,  and  leave  themselves  and 
the  United  States  open  to  an  ongoing, 
expensive  debacle. 

Washington  aboimds  with  partisans 
who  are  convinced  that  diplomacy  will 
not  make  it  in  Nicaragua.  Many  others 
are  convinced  that  the  Contras  are  un- 
worthy of  military  support  or  incapa- 
ble of  effecting  a  successful  military 
effort. 


I  contend  that  neither  the  Conta- 
dora process  nor  Phil  Habib  plus  the 
Central  American  democratic  presi- 
dents are  likely  to  bring  about  free 
and  fair  elections  in  Nicaragua  with- 
out military  assistance  to  the  Contras. 
And  the  Contras  are  unlikely  to  reach 
the  bargaining  table  without  very  so- 
phisticated allitmces  with  the  Central 
American  countries  and  the  most  skill- 
ful of  diplomatic  efforts  by  EHliott 
Abrams,  Phil  Habib,  and  others. 

Only  a  combination  of  diplomats, 
presidents,  and  Contras,  has  a  high 
probability  of  getting  the  job  done 
with  a  minimum  of  intervention  by 
the  United  States  in  Latin  American 
affairs,  a  very  important  requirement 
by  Latins,  and  with  a  minimum  of  fi- 
nancial and  military  support  commit- 
ments by  the  United  States,  a  very  im- 
portant domestic  political  require- 
ment. 

I  have  congressional  friends  who 
want  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  investigate  alleged  drug 
dealing  by  the  Contras.  Others  want 
to  investigate  Phil  Habib  for  his  al- 
leged willingness  to  terminate  aid  to 
the  Contras  if  a  satisfactory  Conta- 
dora treaty  is  signed. 

Without  demeaning  any  of  these 
friendly  suggestions,  they  are  reminis- 
cent of  earlier  demands  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  At  that  time, 
some  wanted  investigations  of  scandal- 
ous financial  dealings  by  Ferdinand 
and  Imelda  Marcos.  Others  questioned 
whether  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Phil- 
ippines Stephen  Bosworth,  was  so  pro- 
opposition  that  President  Marcos  was 
being  undercut  even  as  Marcos 
claimed  that  he  was  trying  to  protect 
our  bases  against  the  Communist  New 
Peoples  Army. 

My  advice  then  and  now  is  to  keep 
all  tracks  clear  for  the  main  chance. 
The  main  chance  is  democracy 
through  free  and  fair  elections,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  to  con- 
gregate and  campaign,  justice  in  the 
courts,  and  free  enterprise.  The 
United  States  must  position  itself  for 
that  chance  just  as  we  did  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

I  witnessed  the  November  3,  1985, 
presidential  election  in  Guatemala.  It 
was  an  election  that  could  be  replicat- 
ed in  Nicaragua  with  a  few  months  of 
preparation.  The  heartbeat  of  Latin 
America  is  democracy,  not  Marxism. 
Every  Latin  yearns  for  the  dignity  of 
self-expression.  That  means  the  right 
to  vote  secretly  and  to  know  that  the 
vote  is  correctly  counted  as  a  part  of 
national  decisionmaking  for  leadership 
and  the  proper  democratic  checks  and 
balances  on  that  leadership. 

This  belies  the  notion  of  many 
cynics  of  the  right  and  the  left  that 
Central  Americans  are  not  "ready"  for 
democracy,  or  that  some  sort  of  dicta- 
torship,   benevolent    or    well    inten- 


tioned,  is  preferable  to  the  Imperfec- 
tions and  difficulties  of  an  open  politi- 
cal system. 

When  Vice  President  Bosh,  Ambas- 
sador Lou  Tambs,  Elliott  Abrams.  Phil 
Habib.  and  I  marched  behind  the 
American  flag  into  the  San  Jose  soccer 
stadium  for  the  Costa  Rican  Presiden- 
tial inauguration,  the  stands  erupted 
in  a  spontaneous  demonstration  for 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  ap- 
plause continued  for  our  200-yard  pro- 
cession and  was  recorded  by  live  televi- 
sion throughout  Central  America.  By 
contrast,  the  Nicaraguan  ambassador 
marching  behind  her  flag  was  booed. 
That  too  was  noted  and  recorded 
throughout  Central  America. 

Outgoing  President  Monge  and  in- 
coming President  Arias  both  told  me 
in  separate  conversations  that  people 
all  over  Costa  Rica  had  watched  on 
cable  television  the  experiences  of  our 
election  observer  delegation  in  the 
Philippines,  and  my  reports  to  the 
American  people 

They  pointed  out  that  Costa  Ricans 
had  come  to  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
support  democracy,  even  against  an 
authoritarian  regime  which  claimed  to 
be  anti-Communist. 

In  that  spirit.  I  count  upon  liberal 
friends  in  Congress  who  were  enthusi- 
astic about  democracy  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  demonstrate  a  similar  com- 
mitment for  Nicaragua.  We  should 
demand  of  Managua  nothing  less  than 
we  did  of  Marcos. 

Marcos  with  all  his  faults  permitted 
lively  opposition  newspapers.  Even  in 
the  highly  flawed  1984  election,  genu- 
ine opposition  parties  won  30  percent 
of  the  seats  in  the  National  Assembly, 
and  the  government  faced  a  serious 
parliamentary  opposition.  The  Catho- 
lic Church  and  its  radio  station,  Veri- 
tas, were  a  major  force  rallying  in 
democratic  opinion.  Marcos  may  have 
miscalculated  monumentally,  but  he 
did  call  for  a  special  election,  and  in- 
vited observers  from  the  United  States 
to  validate  his  aniticipated  landslide 
victory. 

No  such  circumstances  are  presently 
available  in  Nicaragua.  The  opposition 
is  fighting  for  its  life.  In  the  1984  Nica- 
raguan elections,  the  major  Presiden- 
tial candidate  of  the  opposition  felt 
obliged  to  withdraw  because  of  threats 
to  his  safety  and  that  of  his  followers. 
The  radio  station  of  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  silenced,  and  the 
principal  daily.  La  Prensa,  strongly 
censored,  and  finally  closed.  Ortega 
and  Borge  have  suppressed  civil  liber- 
ties, and  locked  up  and  tortured  more 
political  prisoners  than  Marcos,  whose 
country  is  18  times  as  large  as  Nicara- 
gua. Unlike  Marcos,  however,  Ortega 
and  Borge  are  unlikely  to  respond  to 
any  challenge  which  the  United  States 
raises  to  their  democratic  bona  fides. 

Those  liberals  who  insist  that  it  is 
naive  or  simply  inappropriate  to  ask  a 


Marxist  government  to  open  up  its 
system  are  wrong.  They  are  as  wrong 
as  those  conservatives  who  argued 
only  yesterday  that  a  democratic 
system  was  a  luxury  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  EH  Salvador,  fighting  for 
its  life  against  Communist  guerrillas, 
simply  could  not  afford. 

The  American  people  do  not  support 
the  idea  of  Americans  engaged  in  war 
in  Central  America.  The  American 
people  do  support  democracy.  They 
should  reasonably  anticipate  that  this 
will  require  our  support  of  Nicara- 
guans  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  free- 
dom and  a  democracy  which  they 
must  define  expUcitly.  It  will  also  re- 
quire support  of  diplomacy  with  demo- 
cratic governments  in  Central  and 
South  America  who  want  to  assist  ne- 
gotiations now,  and  are  willing  to 
stand  with  us  as  guarantors  of  the  new 
democratic  order  as  it  is  established  by 
Latin  Americans  for  Latin  Americans. 

The  United  States  of  America  has 
enjoyed  success  in  working  with  those 
who  cherish  political  freedom  to 
regain  that  freedom  from  authoritor- 
tian  governments  of  the  right.  It  is 
equally  important  that  we  assist  those 
who  are  striving  for  freedom  against 
dictatorships  of  the  left.  I  believe  that 
this  universal  fight  for  democratic  in- 
stitutions deserves  bipartisan  support. 
I  am  certain  that  Americans  want  a 
commonsense  sorting  out  of  what  we 
should  do  in  Nicaragua.  I  hope  that  I 
have  provided  a  good  measure  of  that 
commonsense  today  in  this  overview. 

D  1940 

Mr.  President,  I  support  titles  II  and 
III  of  H.R.  5052,  which  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $400  million  to 
strengthen  democracy  where  it  exists 
in  Central  America  for  the  good  rea- 
sons I  have  suggested  this  evening, 
and  to  help  bring  it  alx)ut  in  the  trou- 
bled Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

Titles  II  and  III  deal  with  the  Cen- 
tral American  issue  in  a  fully  compre- 
hensive manner.  It  balances  economic, 
social,  military,  and  diplomatic  instru- 
ments. It  addresses  both  Central 
American  interests  and  our  own.  With 
regard  to  the  Nicaraguan  problem,  it 
provides  not  merely  resources,  but  a 
mechanism  to  assure  that  our  goals 
are  effectively  met. 

In  many  ways  this  bill  is  the  product 
of  a  growing  consensus  in  the  United 
States  on  Central  America.  We  are  far 
from  the  controversies  that  agitated 
this  Chamber  in  the  97th  and  98th 
Congresses— over  the  nature  of  the 
Nicaraguan  regime;  over  the  viability 
of  the  democratic  center  in  El  Salva- 
dor; over  the  possibilities  of  democrati- 
zation in  Honduras  and  Guatemala; 
over  the  relationship  of  the  Central 
American  drama  to  our  larger  security 
interests. 

We  have  always  been  closer  to  that 
consensus  in  the  Senate  than  the 
House.  The  fact  that  the  bill  before  us 


today  is  the  product  of  a  House  vote  is 
highly  significant.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  reached  a  turning  point  in  our 
perception  of  the  situation  in  Central 
America,  and  in  our  willingness  to  act 
together  as  a  united  people,  together 
with  our  allies  and  friends  ia  Central 
America. 

I  recognize  that  in  one  important 
particular  this  legislation  continues  to 
be  highly  controversial— that  provision 
which  provides  for  $100  million  in  as- 
sistance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance.  But  just  because  some 
issues  are  difficult  does  not  mean  that 
they  can  be  wished  or  talked  away. 
The  Nicaraguan  problem  forces  us,  as 
representatives  of  the  American 
people,  to  face  up  to  serious  political, 
strategic,  and  moral  questions.  None- 
theless, they  cannot  be  avoided,  since 
how  we  vote  will  determine  the  fate  of 
the  long-stifled  democratic  aspirations 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people,  and  by  ex- 
tension, of  the  fate  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions in  Central  America. 

Whatever  our  views  on  this  particu- 
lar bill,  I  am  sure  that  no  Member  of 
this  Chamber  believes  that  we  can 
afford  the  luxury  as  a  free  society,  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  our  closest 
neighbors.  That  concern  lies  behind 
much  of  what  I  shall  say  today. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  provisions  of  titles  II  and  in  are 
virtually  identical  to  those  found  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  283.  That  res- 
olution was  approved  by  the  Senate 
March  27  by  a  vote  of  53  to  47. 

Like  Senate  Joint  Resolution  283. 
H.R.  5052  transfers  $100  million  in  un- 
obligated funds  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  the  President  to  assist  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance. 
Like  the  legislation  we  approved  in 
March,  $30  million  of  this  $100  million 
is  available  only  for  humanitarian  aid. 
The  remaining  $70  million  may  be 
used  as  the  President  sees  fit.  Again 
like  Senate  Joint  Resolution  283,  the 
bill  before  us  today  gives  the  President 
maximum  flexibility  to  use  this  $70 
million.  He  may  chaimel  it  through 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  may  spend  it  on  whatever 
items  he  believes  necessary  to  help  the 
resistance  forces. 

Many  Senators  had  a  hand  last 
March  in  crafting  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 283.  Senators  Kassebauk. 
Cohen,  and  Rudman,  for  example, 
added  language  requiring  the  various 
resistance  groups  to  put  forward  a  pro- 
gram for  democracy  in  Nicaragua  and 
to  work  together  to  achieve  this  end. 
Their  language  is  found  in  section 
211(d)  of  H.R.  5052.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Senator  Dixon] 
offered  a  floor  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  283  barring  United 
States  personnel  from  entering  Nicara- 
gua for  military  purposes.  That 
amendment  is  now  section  203(e)  of 
H.R.  5052. 


JMI 


cntic  procedures. 

If  the  Contras  are  not  as  strongly 
for  democracy,  for  dvll  rights,  and  for 
legal  procedure  as  we  are.  they  will 


are  convinced  that  the  Contras  are  un- 
worthy of  military  support  or  incapa- 
ble of  effecting  a  successful  military 
effort. 


cynics  of  the  right  and  the  left  that 
Central  Americans  are  not  "ready"  for 
democracy,  or  that  some  sort  of  dicta- 
torship,   benevolent    or    well    inten- 


any  challenge  which  the  United  States 
raises  to  their  democratic  bona  fides. 

Those  liberals  who  insist  that  it  is 
naive  or  simply  inappropriate  to  ask  a 


mterests. 

We  have  always  been  closer  to  that 
consensus  in  the  Senate  than  the 
House.  The  fact  that  the  bill  before  us 


States  personnel  irom  entenng  wicara- 
gua  for  nfiilitary  purposes.  That 
amendment  is  now  section  203(e)  of 
H.R.  5052. 
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There  are  only  two  real  differences 
between  the  legislation  before  us 
today  and  that  which  we  approved  last 
March.  First,  the  House  had  added 
$300  million  for  the  Central  American 
democracies— Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador,  and  Honduras.  This 
money  does  not  represent  a  new  aid 
program.  Rather,  it  makes  up  part  of 
the  shortfall  in  the  aid  the  Congress 
and  the  President  has  promised  these 
countries  in  previous  years. 

The  second  change  between  the  leg- 
islation we  approved  in  March  and 
H.R.  5052  is  the  timing  of  the  release 
of  the  funds.  In  March  we  legislated 
on  the  expectation  that  the  aid  pack- 
age would  be  approved  in  mid-April.  It 
is  now,  of  course,  early  August.  As  a 
result  of  the  delays  in  approving  this 
package,  the  House  has  revised  the 
timing  on  the  release  of  funds.  Un- 
touched, however,  are  the  conditions 
we  in  the  Senate  put  on  the  release  of 
these  funds.  Funds  may  not  be  re- 
leased if  negotiations  are  going  for- 
ward between  the  resistance  forces 
and  the  Sandinistas.  Nor  may  funds  be 
made  available  to  groups  that  do  not 
have  effective  human  rights  policies. 

I  do  not  propose  to  review  the  entire 
history  of  the  Nicaraguan  question. 
but  several  points  seem  to  bear  repeat- 
ing here. 

First,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
Nicaragua  today  is  well  advanced  on 
the  road  to  communism— with  all  that 
implies  for  a  military  and  strategic  al- 
liance with  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  home,  this  means  the  mili- 
tarization of  society,  the  suppression 
of  free  trade  imions,  of  the  church,  of 
the  press.  Abroad,  it  means  participa- 
tion in  an  international  terror  network 
which  includes  Libya  and  the  PLO. 

Second,  this  has  happened  not  be- 
cause of  the  United  States,  but  indeed 
in  spite  of  it.  It  has  been  said  many 
times  before,  but  I  cannot  forebear 
from  repeating  it  now— between  1979 
and  1981  the  United  States  gave  Nica- 
ragua over  100  million  dollars'  worth 
of  assistance,  what  would  indeed  have 
been  a  down  payment  on  a  much 
larger  program,  in  the  hope  that  the 
new  leaders  of  Managua  would  keep 
their  promise  to  ihe  OAS  and  their 
own  people— of  a  society  committed  to 
pluralism,  a  mixed  economy,  and  a 
nonallgned  foreign  policy. 

Third,  the  completion  of  this  process 
in  Nicaragua  will  have  profound  impli- 
cations for  democratic  neighbors,  par- 
ticularly Costa  Rica,  which  has  no 
army  at  all,  and  is  now  facing  across 
an  unfortified  border  a  military  ma- 
chine which  is  larger  than  that  of  all 
of  the  other  Central  American  nations 
combined.  The  Sandinistas  are  also  en- 
gaged in  the  shipment  of  small  arms, 
the  training  of  cadres,  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  politico-military  actions  for 
the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  While 
they  claim  that  it  is  not  possible  to 


export  revolution,  their  actions  sug- 
gest that  they  believe  otherwise. 

Fourth,  the  Sandinistas  have  shown 
by  their  own  actions  that  the  only  lan- 
guage they  understand  is  that  of  force, 
or  the  threat  of  force.  They  have  be- 
trayed every  well-meaning  American 
or  Latin  American  who  has  chosen  to 
speak  to  them  in  the  language  of 
sweet  reason  and  conciliation.  Even 
the  most  optimistic  advocates  of  a  ne- 
gotiated solution— the  Contadora 
countries— have  nothing  to  show  for 
their  efforts  by  frustration  and  eva- 
sion. 

The  one  thing  the  Sandinistas  fear 
above  all  others  is  the  promise  of  the 
revolution  they  themselves  betrayed— 
the  democratic,  popular,  nationalist 
movement  which  ousted  the  Somoza 
dictatorship.  This  bill  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  that  hope  to  endure,  flourish, 
and  hopefully  triumph  at  last. 

There  are  those.  I  know,  who  believe 
that  Nicaragua's  international  politi- 
cal order  is  of  no  particular  interest  to 
us;  or  that  we  have  no  moral  right  to 
criticize,  much  less  attempt  to  improve 
it.  I  have  heard  often— from  constitu- 
ent letters,  from  visitors,  and  indeed 
from  some  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber—that we  have  no  business  trying 
to  get  involved  in  the  affairs  of  this 
small  country,  which— so  I  am  told— 
poses  no  threat  to  the  United  States. 

I  believe,  however,  that  quite  apart 
from  humanitarian  considerations,  the 
internal  order  in  Nicaragua  is  the  cru- 
cial determinant  of  its  international 
role. 

As  Mrs.  Violeta  Chamorro.  publisher 
of  La  Prensa,  the  courageous  inde- 
pendent daily  finally  shut  down  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  the  Sandinistas,  ex- 
plained recently  to  the  presidents  of 
the  Contadora  countries: 

The  external  dimension  •  •  *  is  no  more 
than  the  reflection  and  the  echo  of  an  Inte- 
rior disturbance,  revealed  in  popular  discon- 
tent, emigration,  and  exile:  which  nourishes 
subversion  and  the  war  of  those  who  seek 
through  violent  means  what  they  cannot 
achieve  peaceably.  •  •  • 

Every  demand  for  democratic  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  Nicaragua's  des- 
tiny has  been  relected  with  intimidation  and 
force. 

Only  the  Sandinista  Front  has  rights  and 
guarantees  in  Nicaragua.  But  peace  begins 
by  giving  bacic  these  rights  that  belong  to 
all  our  people:  by  yielding  power.  By  living 
together  civilly  and  practicing  democracy, 
the  only  system  that  allows  for  opposition- 
government  relations,  and  that  guarantees 
something  essential  *  *  *  freedom. 

Without  liberty  first,  there  will  never  be 
peace.  If  not,  she  concluded,  Nicaragua  will 
keep  on  destroying  itself,  our  youth  will 
keep  dying,  and  the  danger  of  violent  con- 
frontation in  Central  America  will  increase. 

How  does  this  bill  address  those  con- 
cerns? 

First,  it  siistains  the  unified  demo- 
cratic resistance  fighters  and  their 
families,  and  provides  a  counterweight 
to  the  Sandinistas'  massive  military 
might  and  repressive  police  apparatus. 


Second,  it  provides  the  Sandinistas 
with  some  positive  incentives  to 
reopen  serious  discussions  with  the  op- 
position, since  it  ties  the  type  and 
amounts  of  assistance  we  disburse  to 
the  democratic  resistance  to  the 
future  conduct  of  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment. Thus,  if  Managua  wishes  to 
see  us  end  our  military  assistance  to 
the  democratic  resistance,  this  bill 
puts  that  instrument  in  their  hands. 

All  they  need  do  is  restore  political 
freedoms,  demonstrate  some  progress 
toward  the  holding  of  free  and  fair 
elections,  and  refrain  from  acts  of  ag- 
gression against  their  neighbors.  True, 
the  bill  also  requires  them  to  engage 
in  a  cease-fire  and  serious  negotiations 
with  resistance  leaders,  but  this  is  no 
more  than  what  President  Duarte  is 
offering  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador. 

Third,  because  it  staggers  disburse- 
ment over  several  tranches,  it  gives 
the  Sandinistas  more  than  one  oppor- 
timity  to  reconsider  their  policies  and 
actions. 

Fourth,  it  puts  the  Soviet  Union. 
Cuba.  Libya,  and  other  aUies  of  the 
Sandinistas  on  notice  that  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Nicaragua— that 
they  can  no  longer  count  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  Vietnam  to  stay  our  hand 
wherever  they  propose  to  intervene. 

Let  me  now  state  what  this  bill  is 
not. 

It  is  not  the  beginning  of  "another 
Vietnam."  Section  3(d)  specifically 
states  that  "nothing  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  any 
member  or  unit  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  engage  in  combat  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua." 

It  does  not  provide  the  democratic 
resistance  with  a  blank  check.  Quite 
the  contrary,  it  establishes  strict 
norms  of  accountability  and  human 
rights  monitoring.  In  fact,  this  gives  us 
the  kind  of  leverage  we  need  to  assure 
that  the  most  creditable  members  of 
the  democratic  opposition  prevail 
within  the  ranks  of  the  resistance. 

It  does  not  undermine  the  efforts  of 
the  Contadora  countries  to  reach  a  ne- 
gotiated solution  in  Nicaragua.  I  am 
aware  that  many  leaders  of  these 
countries  publicly  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion, but  I  must  respectfully  differ 
with  them.  If  the  purposes  of  this  bill 
are  attained— namely,  a  cease-fire  in 
Nicaragua,  a  serious  process  of  negoti- 
ation between  government  and  opposi- 
tion, and  the  ground  established  for 
free  elections— then  Contadora's  own 
purposes,  which  are  national  reconcili- 
ation and  pluralism,  will  t>e  fully  satis- 
fied. 

But  without  the  leverage  which  this 
aid  provides,  it  is  frankly  difficult  for 
me  to  imagine  how  the  Contadora 
vision  can  ever  be  fulfilled. 

It  does  not  neglect  the  needs  of  the 
foiu-  Central  American  democracies—  ^ 
El   Salvador.   Honduras,   Costa  Rica. 


and  Guatemala.  Rather,  it  specificaUy 
appropriates  three  times  as  much  to 
sustain  and  nourish  social  and  eco- 
nomic development.  By  indirection  it 
lets  the  Sandinistas  know  that  this  is 
the  kind  of  positive  relationship  we 
are  prepared  to  have  with  nations  that 
are  cotnmitted  to  open,  free  and  repre- 
sentative institutions— a  relationship 
we  wanted  to  have,  and  in  fact,  still 
want  to  have  with  Nicaragua. 

I  am  aware  that  serious  charges 
have  been  raised  concerning  the  al- 
leged activities  of  some  members  of 
the  democratic  resistance.  They  will, 
of  course,  be  fully  investigated,  and,  if 
foimd  to  be  true,  lead  to  appropriate 
action. 

But  we  must  not  confuse  allegations 
with  facts,  or  aUow  controversies  over 
peripheral  matters  to  deflect  our  at- 
tention from  the  main  issue  at  hand, 
which  is  the  political  situation  in  Nica- 
ragua and  its  implications  for  Central 
America  and  for  us. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  forebear 
from  mentioning  that  the  sensational 
charges  that  the  $27  million  in  hu- 
manitarian aid  appropriated  last  year 
were  somehow  misappropriated,  or 
never  reached  its  destination,  have 
been  shown  to  be  false. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  easy  or  pleas- 
ant to  be  forced  to  recur  to  such  meas- 
ures as  this  bill  requires.  But  the 
choice  is  not  really  ours— and,  in  fact, 
never  has  lieen.  The  Sandinistas 
always  had  it  within  their  power  to  de- 
termine the  kind  of  relationship  Nica- 
ragua would  have  with  its  neighbors, 
and  with  the  United  States.  They  still 
do. 

But  until  they  understand  that  we 
mean  business,  they  will  have  no  in- 
centive to  rethink  the  consequences  of 
their  policies,  their  treatment  of  their 
own  people,  and  their  alliances  with 
the  enemies  of  freedom. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  bill.  It  is  a  challenge 
we  cannot  fail  to  meet. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  1  hour  and 
53  minutes  remaining  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  words  of  my  good  friend 
from  Indiana.  I  know  how  hard  he  has 
worked  on  this  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  both  in 
this  capacity  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  I  know  he  is  not 
one  to  Jump  headlong  into  matters. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Indiana.  Mr.  President,  that  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  discussion  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  eventually  American  policy 
toward  the  Philippines  in  helping  to 
bring  about  democratic  elections  there 
was  the  right  one.  It  was  one  unfortu- 
nately slow  in  coming.  It  was  after  the 


President  of  the  United  States  had 
said  at  the  elections,  well,  there  was 
probably  those  on  both  sides  who 
showed  little  or  no  inclination  to  do 
much  to  bring  about  the  unraveling  of 
democracy  in  the  Philippines,  and  un- 
raveling that  could  have  endangered 
our  bases,  our  interests,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  democracy  there.  It  was  only 
after  a  heavy  pressure  by  Members  of 
the  Congress,  including  my  good 
friend  from  Indiana,  and  I  like  to 
think  of  myself  and  others,  the  Presi- 
dent came  to  a  policy  which  gives  de- 
mocracy a  chance  in  the  Philippines. 

But  I  would  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  analogy  is  not  between  Nicaragua 
and  the  Philippines.  Let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  having 
this  debate  now  and  today  because  the 
analogy  is  between  Nicaragua  and 
Vietnam.  That  is  what  the  analogy  is. 
That  is  why  we  are  here.  We  cannot 
say  the  Contras  are  the  only  alterna- 
tive in  Nicaragua,  not  by  any  means. 
The  Contras  are  what  they  are  and 
they  are  the  first  step  to  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Nicaragua.  That,  and 
that  alone,  is  the  issue  here  today:  Are 
we  going  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  into  a  situation  of  dangerous 
parallels  to  Vietnam? 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend  from 
Maine  is  on  the  floor.  I  iuiow  he  seeks 
time.  I  would  ask  that  I  be  allowed  to 
yield  him  10  minutes  from  the  bill 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 
and  to  have  him  then  be  able  to  yield 
back  to  me  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  yielding  10  minutes  off 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
the  Chair  inquire:  Did  the  Senator 
also  include  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  he  retain  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont does  include  that,  I  will  tell  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont? 

Hearing  no  objection,  the  request  is 
granted. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
Democratic  manager  of  the  bill. 

D  1950 

nicakagca:  no  kilitart  ah)  to  trk  contras 
Mr.   MITCHELL.   Mr.   President.   I 
oppose  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 

The  administration's  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  lacks  a  coherent  strategy. 
It  has  not  worked.  It  is  wrong. 

For  5  years,  the  administration's 
policy  has  undermined  American  in- 


terests and  ideals,  and  has  violated 
international  law. 

The  proposal  now  before  the  Senate 
represents  the  culmination  of  the  fail- 
ures of  the  last  5  years.  It  also  repre- 
sents a  tragic  step  toward  a  wider  war. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
importance  of  the  matter  before  us. 

This  proposal  will  arm  the  Contras 
for  a  wider  war.  a  civil  war  against  a 
government  duly  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  a  government  with 
which  we  still  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
lations. 

This  proposal  will  extend  and  esca- 
late a  policy  which  has  been  con- 
denmed  by  the  World  Court. 

This  proposal  will  move,  slowly  but 
surely,  toward  a  regional  military  con- 
flict—a conflict  which  will  ultimately 
induce  direct  American  military  inter- 
vention. 

The  United  States  has  two  related 
interests  in  Central  America.  One  is 
our  national  security.  The  other  is  de- 
mocracy in  that  region. 

First  and  foremost  in  our  consider- 
ation must  be  oiu-  security  interest. 
Under  modem  application  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  we  should  not  and 
will  not  permit  the  presence  of  Soviet, 
or  otherwise  hostile  forces  on  the 
mainland  of  the  American  continent. 
We  cannot  tolerate  the  buildup  of  hos- 
tile, offensive  weapons  in  Central  or 
Latin  America. 

The  administration's  policy  has  had 
the  perverse  result  of  an  increased 
flow  of  Soviet  bloc  weapons  to  Nicara- 
gua. Action  produces  reaction.  Instead 
of  working  toward  demilitarization  of 
the  region,  we  are  contributing  to  a 
more  rapid  military  buildup  and  esca- 
lation. 

The  administration  is  turning  Hon- 
duras into  a  military  camp.  It  is  indif- 
ferent to  Costa  Rica's  tradition  of 
peace. 

The  administration  claims  only  to 
want  to  pressure  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  But  its  objective  plainly  is 
the  complete  overthrow  of  that  Gov- 
ernment by  military  force.  For  that 
objective,  $70  million  in  military  aid— 
the  amount  contained  in  the  pending 
bill— is  certainly  not  enough.  It  is  obvi- 
ously only  a  down-payment.  There  will 
be  more  to  come. 

We  are  told  that  only  American 
money  is  necessary.  But  the  proposal 
now  before  the  Senate  also  allows  for 
CIA  advisors.  That's  the  way  it  hap- 
pens. First,  American  money.  Then, 
American  advisors.  And  then,  inevita- 
bly. American  troops. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Voting  for 
military  aid  to  the  Contras  is  a  vote 
for  a  wider  war— and  the  risk  of  direct 
American  military  involvement  in  that 
war. 

We  should  heed  the  words  of  John 
Perch,  for  27  years  a  career  Foreign 
Service  officer,  who  recently  was  fired 
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the  training  of  cadres,  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  politico-military  actions  for 
the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  While 
they  claim  that  it  is  not  possible  to 


cratic  resistance  fighters  and  their 
families,  and  provides  a  counterweight 
to  the  Sandinistas'  massive  military 
might  and  repressive  police  apparatus. 


vision  can  ever  be  fulfilled. 

It  does  not  neglect  the  needs  of  the 
four  Central  American  democracies- 
El   Salvador.   Honduras,   Costa   Rfca, 


toward  the  Philippines  in  helping  to 
bring  about  democratic  elections  there 
was  the  right  one.  It  was  one  unfortu- 
nately slow  in  coming.  It  was  after  the 
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tral  America  lacks  a  coherent  strategy. 
It  has  not  worlted.  It  is  wrong. 

For   5    years,    the   administration's 
policy  has  undermined  American  in- 


war. 

We  should  heed  the  words  of  John 
Perch,  for  27  years  a  career  Foreign 
Service  officer,  who  recently  was  fired 
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by  the  Reagan  administration  from 
his  post  as  Ambassador  to  Honduras. 

The  administration's  Contra  aid 
package,  he  said: 

is  going  to  go  so  fast,  it  is  really  Just  the 
first  step.  The  logic  of  it  all  means  that  the 
next  stage  is  an  expanded  military  oper- 
ation. 

"I  always  thought  we  meant  what  we 
said,"  Ambassador  F^rch  told  the  Washing- 
ton Post  after  his  dismissal.  "We  wanted 
pressures  so  we  could  negotiate."  However, 
he  said:  "I'm  beginning  to  think  I  accepted 
something  that  wasn't  true.  Our  goal  is 
something  different.  It's  a  military  goal." 

An  expanded  military  operation  in 
Central  America  will  pose  immediate 
risks  to  American  lives.  The  House  bill 
prohibits  American  personnel  from 
providing  assistance  in  Honduras  or 
Costa  Rica  within  20  miles  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  border.  Tellingly,  the  adminis- 
tration opposes  the  provision. 

Our  first  interest  In  Latin  America  is 
our  national  security.  But  by  stocking 
the  fires  around  a  powder  keg,  we  are 
contributing  to  our  own  long-term  in- 
security. 

The  second  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  Central  America— and  it  is 
related  to  the  first— is  to  promote  de- 
mocracy in  that  region.  We  support 
the  causes  of  Individual  human  rights, 
democratic  institutions  and  represent- 
ative governments.  This  reflects  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  which  our  Nation, 
fresh  from  its  own  revolutionary 
period,  stood  firmly  in  support  of 
movements  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  Latin  America. 

The  administration's  policy  also  un- 
dermines this  interest.  The  adminis- 
tration opposes  the  antidemocratic 
character  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment by  supporting  a  rebel  army 
whose  character  is  no  better.  It  is  a 
policy  which  also  provides  the  Sandi- 
nistas with  a  convenient  excuse  to  cur- 
tail basic  individual  liberties,  and  de- 
flects attention  from  their  own  short- 
comings. 

The  administration's  policy  provides 
scapegoats  for  Sandinista  sympathiz- 
ers, and  backfires  by  weakening  the  re- 
gime's opponents.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  current  trade  embargo  against 
Nicaragua.  The  Overseas  Development 
Council  and  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Policy  recently  reported  that 
the  trade  embargo  largely  has  irritat- 
ed our  allies;  provided  the  Sandinistas 
with  another  exciise  for  their  econom- 
ic problems:  and  weakened  private  pro- 
ducers inside  Nicaragua  who  depend 
on  imports,  and  who  generally  oppose 
the  Sandinista  regime. 

The  administration's  policy  will  not 
advance  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  On 
June  26  of  this  year,  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  shut  down  the  opposition 
newspaper.  La  Prensa.  Nicaragua's 
President  urged  that  Violeta  Barlos  de 
Chamorro,  the  newspaper's  owner,  and 
widow  of  La  Prensa  editor  Pedro  Cha- 
morro, whose  assassination  sparked 
the  overthrow  of  Somoza,  should  be 


jailed.  In  an  open  letter  of  reply,  Mrs. 
Chamorro  defended  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution  and  condemned  the  treach- 
ery of  the  Sandinistas.  However,  she 
also  firmly  declared: 

The  grave  crisis  afflicting  Nicaragua  must 
be  resolved  among  ourselves,  without  the  In- 
terference of  Cubans.  Soviets  or  Americans. 
She  labelled  the  Reagan  Administration's 
support  of  the  contras  a  "terrorist  plan. 

The  Sandinistas  are  the  antithesis  of 
American  ideals.  But  the  Contras  are 
not  the  modem  equivalent  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  Their  leaders  have 
never  demonstrated  a  conunitment  to 
democratic  principles.  Their  intention 
is  to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment, but  their  tactic  is  to  terrorize 
the  Nicaraguan  people. 

Last  month,  a  civilian  passenger  bus 
in  Nicaragua  was  allegedly  destroyed 
by  a  Contra  landmine.  Thirty-one  ci- 
vilians were  killed.  Fourteen  were 
women.  Twelve  were  children.  Two 
were  nursing  infants. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  to 
send  $70  million  in  military  aid  to  kill 
innocent  women  and  children. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  to 
send  $70  million  in  military  aid  to  a 
group  who  still  cannot  fully  account 
for  how  the  last  $27  million  in  assist- 
ance was  spent. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  to 
send  $70  million  to  Contra  leaders  who 
siphon  off  the  money  for  their  own 
enrichment— and  who  traffic  in  drugs 
and  weapons,  and  plot  bombings  and 
assassinations. 

The  American  people  do  not  want 
money  which  previously  had  been  ear- 
marked to  provide  relief  to  starving 
people  in  Africa  to  be  used  instead  to 
support  a  policy  of  failure  in  Central 
America. 

The  American  people  instead  favor  a 
search  for  a  peaceful  solution  in  Cen- 
tral America.  They  favor  negotiations. 
They  oppose  an  administration  policy 
which  uses  military  force  as  a  first 
course  of  action,  rather  than  as  a  last 
resort. 

Opposition  to  the  administration  on 
this  issue  does  not  require  that  we 
ignore  the  antidemocratic  character  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Government,  or  the 
threat  which  the  Sandinista  military 
buildup  poses  to  regional  security. 
These  are  serious  concerns,  which  we 
have  sought  constantly  to  address. 

We  have  opposed  the  direction  of 
the  administration  toward  war,  and 
worked  instead  to  move  concretely 
toward  peaceful  initiatives. 

We  have  sought  consensus  at  home, 
and  consensus  in  Central  America. 

We  have  sought  compromise  alterna- 
tives, such  as  the  1985  Biden  amend- 
ment and  the  1986  Sasser  substitute— 
which  would  have  provided  strict  con- 
ditions on  Contra  aid,  designed  both  to 
protect  American  interests  and  to  lead 
to  negotiations. 

We  have  supported  the  Contadora 
process,  led  by  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Co- 


lombia, and  Panama— aimed  at  provid- 
ing a  regional  peace  accord. 

Our  best  hopes  for  the  future  lie  In 
working  in  true  partnership  with  the 
other  nations  of  Latin  America.  The 
United  States  must  seek  consensiis. 
not  the  imposition  of  its  will  by  force 
upon  its  neighbors. 

At  best,  the  United  States  wlU  gain 
an  illusory  security  by  pursuing  the 
course  which  the  administration  has 
charted.  Just  as  American  military 
intervention  in  Nicaragua  earlier  in 
this  century  planted  seeds  for  the  cur- 
rent conflict,  the  actions  we  take 
today  will  confront  future  generations. 

For  their  sake,  and  ours,  we  should 
vote  no  on  military  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  require  from  my 
own  time  under  the  previous  unani- 
mous consent  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  know  pre- 
cisely what  it  is  we  are  speaking  to 
here.  We  are  really  speaking  of  an  his- 
torical analogy,  of  Vietnam  to  Nicara- 
gua. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell]  has  spoken  of 
the  money  that  is  included  in  this  bill 
for  Nicaragua.  He  has  talked  about 
$70  million  in  military  aid. 

He  has  talked  of  the  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  that  are  going  to  be 
taken  out  of  African  famine  relief. 

He  has  talked  of  the  $30  million  in 
humanitarian  aid. 

Before  anybody  is  distracted  or 
fooled  by  those  who  say  they  would 
support  humanitarian  aid  but  not  mili- 
tary aid,  they  should  know  what  that 
humanitarian  aid  is. 

Humanitarian  aid  is  money  that 
then  becomes  available  for  everything 
from  rifles  and  bazookas  to  missiles. 
That  is  what  it  is. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  by  labels. 
This  is  not  money  for  humanitarian 
aid.  This  is  money  for  weapons  of  war 
and  weapons  to  kilL 

D  2000 

I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  an- 
other Vermonter,  President  Calvin 
Coolidge,  sent  the  Marines  into  Nica- 
ragua in  what  now  history  shows  us 
was  a  colossal  mistake,  a  mistake  that 
led  eventually  to  the  murder  of  San- 
dino  and  to  the  installation  of  the 
brutal  Somoza  regime.  Mr.  President, 
Calvin  Coolidge  was  a  native  of  my 
State  of  Vermont,  but  Just  because 
that  Vermonter  made  a  mistake  does 
not  mean  this  one  has  to  make  a  mis- 
take. I  think  I  reflect  the  opinion  of 
the  people  in  my  State  in  being 
against  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  in 
Nicaragua. 

When  I  spoke  on  this  subject  4 
months  ago  in  opposition  to  U.S.  in- 
volvement, there  had  been  a  vote  in 
the  Senate  for  it  but  a  vote  against  it 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Since 
then,  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
response   to   unprecedented  lobbying 
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by  the  administration— last-minute 
phone  calls  from  the  President,  arm 
twisting  on  a  scale  that  I  have  not 
seen  in  my  12  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate— reversed  its  earlier  vote  to 
stay  out  of  the  war.  At  the  same  time, 
the  World  Court  ruled  that  United 
States  aid  to  the  Contras  is  illegal 
under  international  law. 

The  United  States  military  presence 
in  Honduras  continues,  as  do  the 
heavyhanded  policies  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas discussed  here  tonight;  and  also  as 
do  all  the  actions  of  the  Contras  that 
bring  shame  on  the  United  States  for 
our  involvement  with  that  group— in- 
volvement that  this  country  cannot 
even  catalog,  define,  or  control,  but  in- 
volvement that  has  led  to  terrorism 
and  death  of  innocent  civilians  in  a 
continuing  involvement  of  our  coun- 
try, the  greatest  country  in  the  world, 
in  one  of  the  most  sordid  exercises  in 
my  lifetime. 

Four  months  ago,  I  said  the  issue  we 
faced  was  no  more  and  no  less  than 
whether  the  United  States  should  take 
a  major  step  toward  direct  engage- 
ment in  the  war  in  Central  America. 
That  issue  has  not  changed.  In  fact, 
we  are  faced  with  the  same  issue 
today. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  full  implications  of  what 
their  Government  is  doing.  It  is.  after 
all,  their  sons  who  may  be  ordered  to 
fight  and  die  in  the  jungles  and  moun- 
tains of  Central  America  before  this  is 
over. 

For  the  past  4  years,  Congress  has 
gone  along  with  more  and  more  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Contra  forces  who  are 
fighting  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua.  In  the  early  days  of  this 
secret  war.  a  secret  war  that  was  dis- 
played on  the  front  pages  of  our  news- 
papers almost  every  day,  we  were  told 
that  the  purpose  of  this  aid  was  to 
interdict  the  flow  of  arms  that  was 
supposed  to  be  coming  into  El  Salva- 
dor. None  were. 

Soon  it  became  apparent  that  block- 
ing the  flow  of  arms  had  very  little  to 
do  with  the  rapidly  growing  Contra 
force. 

Then  it  was  suggested  that  our  pur- 
pose was  to  force  the  Sandinistas  back 
to  pluralism,  to  make  them  cry  uncle 
and.  although  never  explicitly  admit- 
ted, to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment itself.  But  that  did  not  go 
over  well  with  the  American  people, 
who  were  way  ahead  of  their  own  Gov- 
ernment in  their  commitment  to  Jus- 
tice and  to  honesty. 

Then  Contadora  came  along,  and 
peace  became  our  objective.  Now,  once 
again,  as  the  recently  fired  Ambassa- 
dor to  Honduras  has  said,  the  goal  is 
military  victory. 

The  administration  no  longer  sug- 
gests that  if  we  keep  the  heat  on  the 
Sandinistas,  they  will  negotiate  away 
their  own  revolution.  Indeed,  the  San- 
dinistas  have   repeatedly   refused   to 


modify  their  Ifarxist  ideology.  The 
only  things  that  have  not  changed  in 
aU  this  time  are  the  inability  of  the 
Contras  to  hold  even  1  inch  of  the 
countryside  and  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  for 
their  own  Government.  To  them,  this 
war  is  Just  the  most  recent  in  a  long 
history  of  military  interventions  into 
Nicaragua  by  the  United  States. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  and  the 
American  people  should  not  lose  sight 
of  that  pMl  of  our  history,  a  very  un- 
savory part  of  our  history.  The  United 
States  has  intervened  in  that  country 
before  and  always  with  disastrous  re- 
sults. Nothing  indicates  that  it  will  be 
any  different  today.  The  same  warn- 
ings that  were  given  by  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge are  t>eing  given  today  and  with 
the  same  lack  of  any  historical,  factu- 
al, strategic  or  intelligence  basis. 

After  4  years  of  spreading  terror 
among  Nicaraguan  communities  along 
the  Honduran  border,  the  Contras 
now  sit  in  their  camps  along  the  Hon- 
duran border,  waiting  for  another  $100 
million  from  the  United  States.  In  4 
years,  besides  killing  and  wounding 
himdreds  of  civilians,  the  Contras 
have  only  demonstrated  that  they 
cannot  possibly  win  this  war  by  them- 
selves. 

What  they  have  also  demonstrated 
is  that  they  can  involve  themselves  in 
one  scandal  after  another,  whether  it 
is  a  manipulation  of  currency,  drug 
dealing  or  terrorism. 

The  American  people  fear  that  the 
Contras'  failure  will  require  a  tremen- 
dous commitment  of  U.S.  dollars  but 
ultimately,  also,  of  U.S.  troops.  That  is 
a  commitment  which  the  people  of 
this  country  are  unwilling  to  give  by  a 
2-to-l  margin.  They  are  opposed  to 
U.S.  aid  to  the  Contras.  They  are  un- 
willing to  see  their  sons  fighting  and 
dying  in  the  streets  of  Managua  or  on 
the  mountains  of  Matagalpa.  There 
should  be  no  mistake  abdut  it.  If  we 
decide  to  go  down  that  road,  this  war 
will  be  our  war  for  years  to  come. 

Once  again,  a  Vermont  Senator  may 
finally  have  to  say,  as  the  late  Senator 
George  Aiken  said  about  United  States 
troops  in  Vietnam  in  1966,  "Let's  say 
we  won  and  bring  our  boys  home." 

I  remember  shortly  after  I  got  out  of 
law  school  watching  the  nightly  news 
about  Vietnam.  My  son,  who  was  then 
Just  3  or  4  years  old,  came  to  me  in 
tears  and  climbed  in  my  lap.  The  tele- 
vision was  showing  the  battles  of  Viet- 
nam. He  said,  "Daddy,  promise  me  I 
will  never  have  to  go  there  to  kill 
people."  I  wonder,  if  we  go  down  this 
road,  how  many  other  parents  will 
hear  that  from  their  children  or  how 
many  of  the  children  who  might  have 
felt  that  way  at  the  time  of  Vietnam 
when  they  were  children,  will  now 
find,  as  adults,  that  they  are  fighting 
in  a  war  that  makes  no  sense.  A  war 
that  does  nothing  for  the  security  of 


the  United  States,   does  nothing  to 
bring  glory  to  our  country. 

D  2010 

After  4  years  of  a  policy  that  legiti- 
mizes the  Sandinistas'  efforts  to 
obtain  more  Soviet  weaponry  and 
given  them  an  excuse  for  internal  re- 
pression, we  are  now  facing  what  I  be- 
lieve may  be  Congress'  most  far-reach- 
ing foreign  policy  decision  in  over  two 
decades. 

The  choice  today  is  unmistakable. 
Either  we  forget  the  lessons  of  Viet- 
nam and  have  the  United  States  total- 
ly take  over  this  war  to  overthrow  the 
Sandinistas,  or  we  adopt  a  new  policy 
in  Central  America.  Whatever  we 
decide,  this  vote  will  be  remembered  as 
a  major  turning  point  in  United  States 
involvement  in  the  Nicaraguan  civil 
war. 

I  want  to  remind  my  fellow  Senators 
and  the  American  people  who  are  lis- 
tening to  this  debate  of  two  things. 
The  first  is  that  the  United  States  has 
been  often  called  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  And  the  other  point  of  course 
are  the  lessons  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  this  month 
the  U.S.  Senate  approved  by  a  vote  of 
98  to  2  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
That  resolution  put  the  United  States 
in  the  middle  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
was  used  to  Justify  sending  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  United  States  troops 
to  Vietnam  during  the  next  10  years. 
Several  of  the  Senators  who  voted  for 
it  will  vote  this  week  on  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  United  States  aid  to 
the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

They,  and  those  of  us  who  were  not 
Senators  then  but  who  saw  what  was 
done  in  the  name  of  Tonkin  Gulf,  will 
be  asked  to  vote  to  send  American 
military  advisers  and  trainers  into  this 
insurgency.  American  advisers  and 
trainers.  Those  words  bring  back 
haunting  memories  for  those  of  us 
who  were  college  students  at  the  time 
Vietnam  began. 

We  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  allowing 
the  President  to  send  the  CIA  back 
into  the  war.  Most  importantly,  we 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  giving  the 
Contras  a  commitment  that  they  wiU 
have  the  money  and  equipment  to 
carry  on  a  bloody  war  for  years  to 
come.  I  am  one  Senator  who  will  not 
cast  that  vote.  I  will  not  cast  that  vote 
and  send  us  down  that  road. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  what  the 
late  Senator  Wayne  Morse  said  in  his 
lonely  fight  against  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  22  years  ago: 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  Joint  resolution.  I  do  so 
with  a  very  sad  heart.  But  I  consider  the 
resolution,  as  I  considered  the  resolution  of 
1955,  known  as  the  Formosa  resolution,  and 
the  subsequent  resolution,  known  as  the 
Middle  East  resolution,  to  be  naught  but  a 
resolution  which  embodies  a  predated  decla- 
ration of  war. 
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Article  I,  section  8  of  our  Constitution 
does  not  permit  the  President  to  make  war 
at  his  discretion.  Therefore  I  stand  on  this 
issue  as  I  have  stood  before  in  the  Senate, 
perfectly  willing  to  take  the  Judgment  of 
history  as  to  the  merits  of  my  cause. 

I  yield  to  no  other  Senator,  or  to  anyone 
else  in  this  country  in  my  opposition  to  com- 
munism and  all  that  communism  stands  for. 

In  our  time  a  great  struggle,  which  may 
very  weU  be  a  deathlock  struggle,  is  going 
on  in  the  world  between  freedom  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  totalitarianism  of  communism 
on  the  other. 

However.  I  am  satisfied  that  that  struggle 
can  never  be  settled  by  war.  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  the  hope  of  anyone  is  that  the  strug- 
gle between  freedom  and  communism  can  be 
settled  by  war,  and  that  course  is  followed, 
both  freedom  and  communism  will  lose,  for 
there  will  be  no  victory  In  that  war. 

Because  of  our  own  deep  interest  in  the 
struggle  against  communism,  we  in  the 
United  States  are  inclined  to  overlook  some 
of  the  other  struggles  which  are  occupying 
others.  We  try  to  force  every  issue  into  the 
context  of  freedom  versus  communism. 
That  is  one  of  our  great  mistakes  in  Asia. 
There  is  much  communism  there,  and  much 
totalitarianism  In  other  forms.  We  say  we 
are  opposing  communism  there,  but  that 
does  not  mean  we  are  advancing  freedom, 
because  we  are  not. 

Senators  will  note  as  I  proceed  in  the  pres- 
entation of  my  case  in  opposition  to  the  res- 
olution that  I  believe  the  only  hope  for  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  peace  in  the 
world  is  to  practice  our  oft-repeated  Ameri- 
can professing  that  we  believe  In  the  substi- 
tution of  the  rule  of  law  for  the  Jungle  law 
of  military  force  as  a  means  of  setting  dis- 
putes which  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

The  difficulty  with  that  professing  or 
preaching  by  the  United  States  is  that  the 
United  States,  like  some  Conmiunist  na- 
tions, does  not  practice  it. 

When  the  high  emotionalism  of  the 
present  crisis  has  passed,  and  historians  of 
the  future  will  disclose  some  of  the  provoca- 
tive things  that  have  occurred,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  disclose  that  for  quite 
some  time  past,  there  have  been  violations 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  border  and  the 
Cambodian  border  by  South  Vietnam,  as 
well  as  vice  versa. 

I  am  also  satisfied  that  they  will  disclose 
that  the  United  States  was  not  an  innocent 
bystander.  We  will  not  receive  a  verdict  of 
innocence  from  the  jury  box  of  history  on 
several  counts. 

Our  extensive  military  aid  to  South  Viet- 
nam was  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  acccords 
in  the  first  instance.  Our  sending  troops 
into  South  Vietnam,  even  under  the  seman- 
tic camouflage  of  designation  as  military  ad- 
visers, was  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords. In  fact,  both  of  those  two  counts  were 
also  a  clear  violation  of  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  peaceful  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  itself. 

Any  violations  of  the  borders  of  Cambodia 
and  North  Vietnam  by  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese were  not  conducted  in  a  vacuum  so  far 
as  U.S.  assistance  was  concerned. 

We  assisted  not  only  with  materiel,  but  we 
advised  on  war  plans,  and  our  military  pres- 
ence in  South  Vietnam  served  as  an  ever- 
present  strong  back-stop  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. I  doubt  if  their  military  leaders 
acted  at  any  time  without  the  tacit  approval 
of  their  American  advisers. 

Does  anyone  mean  to  tell  me  that  with  a 
p<H>ulation  of  15  million,  and  military  forces 


consisting  of  400,000  to  450,000  South  Vie- 
tanmese  troops,  of  various  types  and  various 
services,  they  are  incapacitated,  and  that  we 
must  send  American  boys  over  there  to  die 
in  what  amounts  basically  to  a  civil  war? 

Mr.  President,  criticism  has  not  prevented, 
and  will  not  prevent  me  from  saying  that,  in 
my  Judgment,  we  cannot  justify  the  shed- 
ding of  American  blood  in  that  kind  of  war 
in  southeast  Asia.  France  learned  that 
lesson.  FYance  tried  to  fight  it  for  8  years, 
and  with  240.000  casualties.  The  French 
people  finally  pulled  down  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  said  they  had  had  enough. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  number  of  Amer- 
ican conventional  forces  in  South  Vietnam, 
or  In  Asia  generally,  can  win  a  war,  if  the 
test  of  winning  a  war  is  establishing  peace. 
We  can  win  military  victories.  We  can  kill 
millions  of  people,  but  not  without  losses  of 
our  own.  Then,  at  the  end  of  that  blood 
march,  we  shall  end  with  the  same  Job  to 
perform;  namely,  establishirrg  [>eace,  but  in 
a  war-wracked  world,  if  we  survive. 

Mr.  President,  the  formula,  is  archaic.  The 
formula  will  no  longer  work-  The  nuclear 
age  has  outmoded  war  as  an  instrument  for 
establishment  and  maintaining  peace.  The 
issues  and  problems  of  southeast  Asia 
cannot  be  solved  by  military  force. 

(Mr.  DOMENICI  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  also  want  to  read 
from  a  speech  by  the  mother  of  a  Ver- 
mont veteran  of  that  war,  a  Vermont 
veteran  who  did  not  return  from  Viet- 
nam. 

Louise  Ransom  of  Willlston,  Ver- 
mont said  this  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Vermont  Vietnam  Veterans'  Memorial 
in  1982.  I  remember  this  so  very  well 
because  I  was  there  and  like  so  many 
of  those  who  heard  her  speech  felt  the 
emotion  of  the  moment.  She  said  in 
part: 

We  remember  how  we  awaited  the  letters 
home.  In  one  Mike  wrote:  "There  is  not  a 
man  over  here  that  wants  to  see  this  war  go 
on  any  longer.  This  is  not  to  say  that  any- 
body shrinks  from  doing  a  Job.  But  everyone 
is  as  confused  as  I  as  to  exactly  what,  if  any- 
thing, we're  accomplishing." 

Then  we  remember  our  desperate  prayers 
during  those  last  few  days  in  a  surgical  field 
hospital  a^r  we  had  learned  of  the  critical 
wounds. 

But  this  is  our  personal  pain.  We  also  re- 
member our  national  pain: 

Our  anger  at  our  government: 

For  covering  up  so  many  truths  about  the 
war,  including  how  we  got  into  it,  and  for 
lacking  the  courage  to  pull  out,  as  Senator 
George  Aiken  so  wisely  said  we  should. 

If  our  cause  was  so  righteous  and  just, 
how  did  it  happen  that  no  member  of  Con- 
gress lost  a  son  or  a  grandson  there? 

For  not  putting  a  stop  to  the  huge  profits 
made  by  Americans  here  and  in  Vietnam  at 
the  expense  of  our  soldiers. 

Most  of  all,  we  remember  our  disillusion- 
ment: 

In  the  bleak  fear  that  the  lives  of  our  be- 
loved sons,  husbands,  brothers,  and  some 
sisters,  may  have  been  wasted  by  the  nation 
we  love— for  no  visible  gain  to  its  people. 

In  the  perception  that  the  war  brought 
out  the  worst  in  us:  our  racism,  our  egotism, 
our  intolerance  and  our  unquestioning 
chauvinism. 

In  the  knowledge  that  a  whole  generation 
has  become  cynical  and  lost  faith  in  their 
government  and  in  the  American  dream  of 


freedom  for  all,  for  which  our  fore-fathers 
fought  and  died. 

The  true  meaning  of  these  deaths  can 
only  be  determined  by  how  we,  the  survi- 
vors, regard  the  monuments  and  the  value 
we  find  for  ourselves  in  what  they  stand  for. 

If  we  use  them  to  glorify  the  Vietnam 
War.  rather  than  as  a  tribute  to  its  warriors, 
righteously  feeling  that  now  we  have  done 
our  bit,  (remembering  that  it  is  the  veterans 
and  not  we  that  put  up  the  monuments)  and 
then  wash  our  hands  of  the  whole  tragic 
business  with  no  concern  for  its  victims  at 
home  and  abroad,  we  shall  have  failed. 

But  If  we  can  strive  mightily  to  seek  cre- 
ative and  not  military  solutions  to  over- 
whelming world  problems,  if  we  can  ac- 
knowledge In  humanity  the  possibility  of 
error  in  ourselves,  and  above  all  if  we  can 
learn  to  love  one  another  as  we  love  them, 
their  sacrifice  for  us  will  not  have  been  in 
vain. 

Mr.  President,  the  lessons  of  Viet- 
nam were  not  lost  on  the  generals  and 
policymakers  of  that  war: 

General  Westmoreland  said,  "the 
cardinal  lesson  of  Vietnam  is  that  we 
can't  send  troops  to  war  and  expect 
them  to  make  good  any  foreign  com- 
mitment unless  American  public  opin- 
ion is  behind  it." 

General  Edward  Meyer,  retired 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  said, 
"Armies  don't  fight  wars.  Nations 
fight  wars.  When  the  U.S.  Army, 
which  is  genuinely  a  people's  army,  is 
committed,  the  American  people  are 
committed.  And  when  the  American 
people  drop  that  commitment,  then 
the  Army  cannot  remain  committed." 

William  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  under  President  John  Ken- 
nedy, said  that  "if  there  is  one  overrid- 
ing lesson  of  Vietnam,  it  is  that  an  ad- 
ministration must  level  with  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  accept- 
ing the  burdens  of  a  great  debate  in 
which  objectives  and  strategy  are 
clarified,  with  their  costs  and  implica- 
tions, and  submitted  for  a  clear  vote  of 
approval  or  rejection." 

D  2020 

Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  January  1975. 1  was  34  years 
old. 

I  saw  the  debate  over  Vietnam,  the 
demonstrations,  the  dissension  in  our 
country  and  in  my  own  State  of  Ver- 
mont. 

When  I  came  here  in  1975  I  made  a 
promise  to  myself  to  do  everything  I 
could  to  prevent  this  country  from  re- 
peating the  tragic  mistake  of  the  Viet- 
nam War.  I  intend  to  keep  that  prom- 
ise. I  intend  to  keep  my  promise  by 
doing  everything  possible  to  oppose 
aid  to  the  Contras  this  year  and  next 
year  and  in  the  future. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  a  watershed 
for  the  United  States.  At  times  like 
this,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  recall 
the  lessons  of  that  war.  How  can  we 
prove  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country 
that  those  59,000  Americans  did  not 
die  in  vain? 


Mr.  President,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  most  moving  monument 
we  have  Is  the  Vietnam  Memorial 
monument— stark,  black  marble  slabs, 
containing  the  names  of  59,000  Ameri- 
cans who  died  in  Vietnam.  It  would 
take  a  monument  much  bigger  than 
that  to  contain  the  names  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Vietnamese  who  died. 

Since  that  monument  went  up,  I 
have  been  drawn  to  it  over  and  over 
again.  I  have  gone  to  it  in  the  rain,  in 
the  snow.  I  have  gone  there  at  night.  I 
have  gone  on  weekends  and  on  work 
days. 

One  thing  strikes  me  every  time  I  go 
there:  There  are  always  people  there. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  time  of 
day  or  night  it  is.  And  the  reaction  is 
the  same.  No  matter  how  much  they 
might  have  been  talking  or  laughing 
or  approaching  sadly,  their  reaction  is 
the  same.  They  walk  the  whole  length 
of  it.  Some  look  for  a  particular  name 
of  a  father  or  a  brother,  a  family 
member  or  friend.  They  are  always 
silent— serious  and  somber. 

I  have  to  think  that  the  same 
thought  went  through  them  as  went 
through  me,  my  wife,  and  my  children 
when  we  went  through  there:  How  do 
we  make  sure  this  never  happens 
again? 

Of  the  thousands  of  letters  I  have 
received  from  Vermonters  urging  me 
to  oppose  any  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
war  in  Nicaragua,  many  contain  the 
plea  that  Vietnam  not  be  forgotten. 

Many  Vermonters  have  gone  by  that 
same  n-.onument  and  have  come  to  my 
office  or  seen  me  back  home  in  Ver- 
mont and  said,  "Let  us  not  forget." 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  newspa- 
per article  by  William  Boardman  of 
Woodstock,  VT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  VaUey  News.  Apr.  3,  1986] 

In  Nicaragua,  As  in  Vietnam,  America's 

Actions  Are  Wrong 

(By  William  Boardman) 

Woodstock— In  Nicaragua,  as  in  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  government  has  chosen  to 
wage  war  on  the  simplest  aspirations  or  or- 
dinary people— for  food,  for  shelter,  for  lit- 
eracy, for  health,  for  a  life  longer  than  40 
years. 

In  Nicaragua,  as  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  government  justifies  waging  war  on 
basic  human  needs  by  making  rhetorical  ap- 
peals for  freedom  and  democracy  for  the 
native  population — even  as  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment fights  on  the  side  of  the  violent  elite 
which  had  for  years  forcibly  subjugated  and 
Impoverished  the  large  majority  of  its  own 
people. 

In  Nicaragua,  as  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  government  has  chosen  to  defy 
American  law  and  lie  to  the  American 
people. 

In  Nicaragua,  as  In  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  government  has  exhibited  an  arro- 
gant disdain  for  both  freedom  and  democra- 
cy—by its  willingness  to  destroy  another 


country  in  order  to  save  it,  and  by  its  unwill- 
ingness to  defend  its  actions  forthrightly 
and  honestly  to  its  allies  or  its  own  people. 

In  Nicaragua,  as  in  Vietnam,  the  Ameri- 
can news  media  have  failed  to  get  out  in 
front  of  the  emerging  crisis.  Too  much  re- 
porting is  superficial  and  capitol-bound, 
either  repeating  or  reacting  to  government 
handouts,  without  getting  out  into  the 
countryside  for  Independent  verification  of 
any  side's  claims.  In  the  dominant  media 
(TV  networks,  major  news  magazines  and 
papers),  with  the  resources  to  cover  any 
story  in  depth,  these  cowardly  policies  are 
shaped  at  stateside  corporate  headquarters, 
by  men  (mostly)  ever-alert  to  doing  the  "re- 
sponsible" thing  that  won't  interfere  later 
with  a  high  government  appointment.  For 
more  than  five  years  now,  the  major  Ameri- 
can news  media  have  failed  to  ask,  much 
less  attempt  to  answer  the  hard  questions 
about  Nicaragua  and  Central  America,  they 
have  failed  to  inform  the  American  people, 
and  so  have  allowed  demagoguery  more 
power  to  determine  our  future.  Nicaragua 
has  not  been  a  difficult  place  to  cover  in 
recent  years,  certainly  not  as  difficult  as  Af- 
ghanistan, or  El  Salvador,  or  even  South 
Vietnam  circa  1954-1960.  It  is  disgraceful 
and  inexcusable  that  what  reliable  coverage 
there  has  been  is  largely  the  work  of  Inde- 
pendent journalists  with  limited  means. 

In  Nicaragua,  as  in  Vietnam,  whatever  is 
really  at  stake  for  those  making  the  funda- 
mental decisions  of  war  and  peace— whether 
commercial,  ideological,  or  other  obses- 
sions—it's clear  that  there  is  no  serious  in- 
terest among  our  leaders  in  fostering  real 
political  freedom  for  the  people  of  a  former 
western  colony. 

However,  not  all  the  parallels  with  Viet- 
nam are  neat  and  clean. 

Indeed,  some  would  surely  object  that 
Nicaragua  was  never  a  U.S.  colony  as  Viet- 
nam was  French.  That's  as  true  as  it  is  irrel- 
evant. American  colonialism  has  generally 
been  more  oblique  than  the  classic  EXirope- 
an  variety,  but  not  less  effective.  Any  coun- 
try which  was  occupied  for  years  by  Ameri- 
can Marines  and  subjected  to  an  American 
puppet-dictatorship  for  more  than  40  years 
has  surely  experienced  a  form  of  colonial- 
ism. 

Perhaps  the  least  neat,  but  most  interest- 
ing parallel  between  Vietnam  and  our  Cen- 
tral American  situation  is  that  the  United 
States  is  now  In  a  position  analogous  to  that 
of  North  Vietnam.  Of  course  the  U.S.  was 
never  part  of  a  single  country  with  Nicara- 
gua, but  our  willingness  to  wage  a  proxy 
guerrilla  war  against  Nicaragua,  to  use 
neighboring  countries  as  sanctuaries,  and 
perhaps  to  use  regular  army  troops  are  all 
in  the  Vietnamese  pattern. 

Like  the  Viet  Cong,  the  U.S.-backed  con- 
tras use  terror  as  their  primary  weapon,  as- 
sassinating teachers,  doctors,  and  leading 
businessmen,  destroying  schools,  hospitals, 
and  business,  all  as  part  of  a  general  cam- 
paign to  tear  apart  the  country's  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Unlike  the  Viet  Cong,  however,  the  con- 
tras seem  not  to  be  committed  revolutionar- 
ies, but  merely  mercenaries  whose  fighting 
fervor  fades  whenever  the  pace  of  their  pay- 
checks flags.  There's  no  sign  that  contra 
commitment  to  the  cause  is  anywhere  close 
to  the  intensity  that  enabled  the  Viet  Cong 
to  build  vast  complexes  of  underground  tun- 
nels or  to  survive  in  the  jungle  for  a  genera- 
tion. 

In  great  part  this  is  because,  again  unlike 
the  Viet  Cong,  the  contras  have  no  substan- 
tial popular  support,  theirs  is  not  an  indige- 


nous revolution.  On  the  contrary,  as  their 
name  Implies,  the  contras  are  opposed  to 
Nicaragua's  only  indigenous  revolution. 
Worse  thsLn  that,  the  contras  have  made  no 
significant  effort  to  appeal  to  the  popular 
spirit  of  their  native  revolution,  they  have 
issued  no  manifestos  promising  such  basic 
revolutionary  staples  as  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  or  anything  credibly 
resembling  them.  That's  why  the  contras  re- 
fused to  take  part  In  the  1984  Nicaraguan 
election— not  because  It  wasn't  reasonably 
free  and  open,  but  because  they  were  afraid 
they  would  be  humiliated  by  their  lack  of 
any  significant  constituency. 

Like  North  Vietnam  In  the  early  years  of 
the  war  there,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  so  far  been  able  to  strike  at  Nicaragua 
pretty  much  with  impunity.  Using  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Honduras  as  sanctu- 
aries, our  government  has  fought  proxy  war 
on  the  ground,  it  has  mined  Nicaraguan 
ports  (in  violations  of  American  and  inter- 
national law),  it  has  provided  varieties  of 
tactical  air  support  (most  recently  helicop- 
ter troop  lifts),  and  It  has  waged  brutal  eco- 
nomic war  against  an  impoverished  pteasant 
country  of  3  million  people  with  a  per  capita 
income  of  perhaps  $700  a  year. 

The  consequences  of  all  this,  but  especial- 
ly of  the  economic  war,  have  been  brutal,  es- 
pecially for  the  lives  of  essentially  medieval 
peasants  who  had  gotten  their  first  glimpses 
of  a  better  life  from  the  Sandinistas.  (On 
the  other  hand,  one  might  acknowledge  a 
certain  Reaganomic  consistency  here,  since 
the  administration  has  sought  to  treat 
American  poor  people  Just  as  harshly.) 

Nevertheless,  none  of  the  American-spon- 
sored military  or  economic  terror  has  moved 
the  region  any  closer  to  calm,  much  less 
peace,  social  justice,  or  political  democracy. 
Rather  the  effect  seems  to  have  been  to 
spread  instability,  particularly  to  Honduras, 
where  a  near-permanent  garrison  of  thou- 
sands of  American  troops  are  turning  the 
country  into  a  honky-tonk  brothel  reminis- 
cent of  Saigon.  Perhaps  even  more  dispirit- 
ing, Honduras  is  no  longer  in  control  of  its 
own  destiny  semi-occupied  by  two  foreign 
armies  and  subject  to  attack  at  will  by  a 
third— Honduras  is  well  on  its  way  to  becom- 
ing the  Cambodia  of  Central  America. 

But  there  is  one  important  difference  be- 
tween the  all-too-similar  interventionist 
spirits  of  the  early  Kennedy  years  and  the 
late  Reagan  ones.  In  1961  the  American 
people  didn't  think  much  about  increasing 
the  number  of  U.S.  military  advisers  in  Viet- 
nam, much  less  resist  the  decision.  Today  a 
large  proportion  of  our  population,  perhaps 
a  majority,  has  learned  the  lesson  of  Viet- 
nam differently  from  its  government.  Today 
Americans  want  to  know  what  the  govern- 
ment thinks  it's  doing  with  military  force, 
and  expects  the  government  to  convince  us 
of  the  wisdom  of  its  desires  before  it  takes 
action,  not  after. 

It's  a  hopeful,  if  ironic  sign  that  a  society 
can  mature  faster  than  its  leadership. 

That  leadership's  childish  effort  to  Inflate 
a  common  border  r&ld  into  an  invasion  does 
not  inspire  confidence  in  its  honesty  or  good 
sense  (recall  the  1970  Nixon  "incursion" 
into  Cambodia  for  Orwellian  resonance). 
That  behavior  is  even  more  disquieting 
when  one  remembers  that  Nicaragua  has 
negotiated  a  border  control  agreement  with 
Costa  Rica,  and  offered  the  same  to  Hondu- 
ras, only  to  have  any  peaceful  settlement 
blocked  by  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  mature  behavior  of  a  great 
power  seeking  peace,  but  a  dangerously  Im- 
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•cted  at  any  time  without  the  tacit  approval 
of  their  American  advlBcre. 

Does  anyone  mean  to  tell  me  that  with  a 
population  of  15  million,  and  military  forces 


chauvinism. 

In  the  knowledge  that  a  whole  generation 
has  become  cynical  and  lost  faith  in  their 
government  and  in  the  American  dream  of 


the  lessons  oi  tnat  war.  uow  can  we 
prove  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country 
that  those  59,000  Americans  did  not 
die  in  vain? 


In  Nicaragua,  as  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  government  has  exhibited  an  arro- 
gant disdain  for  both  freedom  and  democra- 
cy—by its  willingness  to  destroy  another 


tion. 

In  great  part  this  is  because,  again  unlike 
the  Viet  Cong,  the  contras  have  no  substan- 
tial popular  support,  theirs  is  not  an  indige- 


ras,  only  to  have  any  peaceful  settlement 
blocked  by  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  mature  behavior  of  a  great 
power  seeking  peace,  but  a  dangerously  im- 
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mature  tntrmnsigence  with  tragic  potential 
out  of  all  proportion  to  any  realistic  threat. 

The  President  and  other  proponents 
of  this  aid  have  said  over  and  over 
that  this  war  is  different— that  no 
American  men  will  be  sent  to  fight  in 
Nicaragua.  We  heard  that,  and  yet 
how  quickly  we  forget.  How  quickly  we 
are  prepared  to  say  that  those  59,000 
American  lives  were  lost  for  nothing. 
Let  me  remind  you  what  we  heard 
back  then: 

"Using  United  States  ground  forces 
in  the  Indochina  jimgle  would  be  like 
trying  to  cover  an  elephant  with  a 
handkerchief.  Tou  just  can't  do  it." 
That  was  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  1954. 

In  1961.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  told  President  Kennedy 
that  "to  commit  American  forces  to 
South  Vietnam  would  be  a  tragic 
error.  Once  that  process  started  there 
would  be  no  end  to  it.  Within  5  years 
we'll  have  300.000  men  in  the  jungles 
and  never  find  them  again."  The 
President  responded:  "George,  you're 
just  crazier  than  hell.  That  just  isn't 
going  to  happen." 

"I  would  oppose  the  use  of  United 
States  troops  as  the  direct  means  of 
suppressing  guerrillas  in  South  Viet- 
nam." That  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  1964. 

"We  have  no  plans  at  present  to 
send  combat  troops  to  South  Viet- 
nam." Robert  McNamara.  1964. 

"I  don't  feel  expanded  use  of  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  to  be  an  effective 
addition  to  the  war."  Arizona  Senator 
Carl  Hayden.  In  1965. 

"The  commitment  of  American 
troops  anywhere  on  Asian  soil  is  a  mis- 
take." Senator  Carl  Hayden.  in  1966. 

D  2030 

Those  words  unfortimately  either 
meant  nothing  or  were  quickly  forgot- 
ten. Then  we  were  in  the  war,  and  we 
began  to  hear  "we  do  not  want  to 
widen  it". 

Lyndon  Johnson  said:  "The  United 
States  seeks  no  wider  war." 

Then  he  said:  "We  still  seek  no  wider 
war." 

General  Westmoreland  said:  "The 
United  States  could  not  win  militarily 
in  a  classic  sense  because  of  our  na- 
tional  policy   of   not   expanding   the 


All  of  that  was  said  before  the  secret 
bombing  of  Cambodia. 

Tears  later,  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  Senator 
Pulbright,  who  had  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  its  passage,  had  this  to 
say: 

In  Vietnam  we  fought  a  long,  costly  and 
ultimately  futOe  war  with  no  more  cover  of 
eonsUtutional  sanction  than  the  dubious 
and  later  discredited  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion. To  my  lasting  regret  I  played  a  major 
role  in  securing  the  enactment  of  that  Reso- 
lution, which  I  surely  did  not  anticipate 
would  be  Invoked  as  legal  sanction  for  a  full- 
scale  war.  If  the  Oxilf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 


was,  as  claimed,  the  "functionU  equivalent" 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  it  must  stand  as  the 
only  instance  in  the  nation's  history  in 
which  Congress  authorized  war  without 
knowing  that  it  was  doing  so— indeed,  in  the 
belief,  as  the  legislative  history  shows,  that 
it  was  acting  to  prevent  war. 

Mr.  President,  this  time  we  will  vote 
with  our  eyes  open. 

If  this  debate  accomplishes  nothing 
else,  it  will  at  least  prevent  any  Sena- 
tor from  saying  regretfully  years  later 
that  they  did  not  know  they  were  com- 
mitting this  country  te  a  costly  and 
prolonged  war  in  Central  America. 

Historical  analogies  are  never  per- 
fect. Vietnam  in  1964  was  a  country  of 
40  million  people  half  way  around  the 
world.  It  had  the  steady  support  of 
neighbors  like  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nicaragua  has  less  than  3  mil- 
lion people  and  is  in  our  hemisphere.  I 
for  one  do  not  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  would  risk  a  direct  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States  over  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  differences  between  the  two 
countries  are  important.  But  the  par- 
allels between  the  Vietnam  war  be- 
coming an  American  war  and  what  is 
occurring  today  in  Central  America, 
are  unmistakable.  The  most  striking 
analogy  involves  the  administration's 
justification  for  U.S.  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras.  In  the  1960's,  U.S.  leaders  viewed 
the  war  in  South  Vietnam  as  a  chal- 
lenge from  Peking  and  Moscow  that 
threatened  the  security  of  the  West. 

In  much  the  same  spirit.  President 
Reagan  has  called  Nicaragua  the  first 
casualty  in  the  Soviets'  game  of  domi- 
noes in  Central  America.  He  said— 

If  we  don't  want  to  see  the  map  of  Central 
America  covered  in  a  sea  of,  red,  eventually 
lapping  at  our  own  borders,  we  must  act 
now.  Nothing  less  than  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  not  at  stake  because 
of  Nicaragua.  If  it  is  we  are  in  great 
trouble. 

Another  striking  similarity  is  that  in 
both  Vietnam  and  Nicaragua  the 
United  States  began  by  trying  to  fight 
a  proxy  war  and  assume  an  advisory 
role.  In  Vietnam,  we  saw  how  much 
wishful  thinking  that  proxy  war  was: 

The  first  U.S.  trainers  arrived  in 
South  Vietnam  in  1955.  Inevitably,  the 
trainers  became  advisers  and  the  ad- 
visers became  the  planners  and  super- 
visors of  tactical  missions. 

Increased  involvement  brought 
greater  danger,  and  in  1962  President 
Kennedy  said  that  American  advisers 
in  South  Vietnam  would  shoot  back  if 
fired  upon. 

By  the  end  of  1963  we  were  truly 
miming  the  war.  There  were  15,000 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  and  U.S. 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  exceeded  $500 
million.  In  1964  after  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution,  the  American 
troop  buildup  began  in  earnest.  It 
peaked  at  543,000  in  1969. 


By  1969,  that  same  year,  the  United 
States  military  had  already  intervened 
in  Nicaragua  a  dozen  times. 

In  1962,  U.S.  Marines  arrived  in 
Nicaragua  to  protect  the  U.S.  imposed 
President,  Adolfo  Diaz,  from  rebel 
forces  seeking  his  overthrow.  The  ad- 
ministration defended  the  interven- 
tion to  protect  American  economic  in- 
terests, and  to  stop  Central  America 
from  becoming  "a  base  for  communist 
activity  against  the  United  States." 

In  what  historians  have  called  Amer- 
ica's first  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
became  embroiled  in  a  6-year  war  with 
the  forces  of  Augusto  Sandino,  Nicara- 
gua's first  nationalist  hero.  One  more 
time  not  only  did  we  blunder  in  but  we 
blimdered  in  on  the  wrong  side.  At  the 
height  of  the  intervention  in  1929, 
over  5,000  marines  were  deployed  in 
this  little  backward  country.  During 
the  first  year  of  Sandino's  rebellion, 
the  marines  suffered  66  casualties. 

The  battle  against  Sandino  became 
not  a  question  of  our  national  security 
nor  of  what  might  help  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  or  anywhere  else  in  Central 
America.  It  became  simply  a  question 
of  face  saving  for  the  United  States. 

By  1928,  a  tide  of  criticism  was  rising 
in  Congress  and  the  public  of  U.S. 
policy.  Protesters  were  marching  on 
the  White  House  with  signs  reading 
"Wallstreet  and  Not  Sandino  Is  the 
Real  Bandit." 

Many  people  quoted  Will  Rogers 
when  he  said:  "Why  are  we  in  Nicara- 
gua and  what  the  hell  are  we  doing 
there?"  That  summed  up  popular  sen- 
timent. There  was  no  significant 
threat  to  U.S.  security,  and  American 
soldiers  were  being  killed.  After  San- 
dino killed  eight  more  Marines,  they 
were  withdrawn  altogether. 

I  would  like  to  read  some  of  the 
things  Senators  were  saying  about  the 
Marines  in  Nicaragua  in  1928.  Their 
words  will  sound  hauntingly  familiar. 
Those  Senators  were  saying  the  same 
things  about  U.S.  policy  in  Nicaragua 
58  years  ago  that  we  are  saying  today. 
Senator  Hetlin's  uncle,  the  late  Sena- 
tor J.  Thomas  Heflin,  was  an  eloquent 
and  resolute  opponent  of  U.S.  military 
Intervention  in  Nicaragua  in  1928. 
This  is  what  he  said: 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Mar.  20, 

1928] 

Dexamd  op  Rrnnui  or  Marimes  From 
Nicaragua 

Mr.  Heflin.  Mr.  President,  I  have  on  my 
desk  a  copy  of  the  Washington  Post  of  last 
Friday.  I  believe,  stating  that  a  thousand 
more  American  marines  are  going  to  Nicara- 
gua. I  do  not  know  Just  how  many  marines 
or  soldiers  we  have  in  Nicaragua.  We  must 
have  some  10,000  or  more.  We  have  been  in 
a  state  of  war  in  Nicaragua  for  more  than  a 
year.  I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  and  the 
country  that  the  Constitution  has  not  been 
changed  and  that  Congress  is  stiU  charged 
with  responsibility  and  is  the  only  body  that 
has  authority  to  declare  war  and  to  conduct 
war.  Yet  the  President  of  the  United  States 


is  conducting  a  war  in  Nicaragua,  and  here 
sits  the  Congress  supinely  bowing  submis- 
sively to  this  usurpation  of  the  power  of 
Congress. 

I  wonder  If  Congress  has  made  up  its  mind 
to  surrender  the  right  that  belongs  to  It 
imder  the  Constitution  and  permit  the 
President  to  continue  these  operations  in 
Nicaragua  against  natives  who  are  fighting 
each  day  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
their  country  free  from  foreign  interfer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  this  performance  in  Nicara- 
gua is  enough  to  make  our  Nation  hang  its 
head  in  shame.  Sandino  crying  for  liberty, 
begging  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country 
from  the  invader,  sounds  like  the  cries  our 
fathers  made  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
when  they  were  asking  that  the  British 
forces  be  withdrawn. 

I  have  here  an  editorial  from  some  paper 
entitled  "Americans  In  "76  and  Nicaraguans 
in  '28,"  which  reads  in  part,  as  follows: 

"They  will  not  surrender,"  said  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  American  Revolution,  "so  long 
as  they  have  their  woods  and  their  liberty." 

"I  shall  never  recognize  a  government  im- 
posed by  a  foreign  power,"  said  Sandino, 
head  of  the  Nicaraguan  revolutionists,  in 
answer  to  Admiral  Seller's  inquiry  concern- 
ing what  condition  Sandino  would  accept  to 
lay  down  his  arms. 

They  asked  him  upon  what  conditions  he 
would  surrender  and  turn  over  his  govern- 
ment to  the  Invader.  Here  is  his  reply: 

I  demand  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  [American]  invading  troops. 

He  had  just  said: 

I  shall  never  recognize  a  government  im- 
posed by  a  foreign  power. 

That  is  good  American  doctrine.  That  is 
the  doctrine  that  we  have  Inculcated  in  our 
children  from  Revolutionary  days  to  th^ 
good  time,  and  now  we  are  in  Nicaragua  pur- 
suing a  patriot  who  is  fighting  for  the  same 
principle,  and  we  are  asking  him  upon  what 
terms  he  will  surrender. 

Continuing,  this  editorial  reads: 

It  was  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  speech  on 
conciliation  of  the  American  Colonies,  who 
quoted  with  commendation  Franklin's 
words  on  the  floor  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

What  American  will  now  quote  with  com- 
mendation these  words  of  Sandino's  on  the 
floor  of  the  American  Congress? 

Franklin's  countrymen  were  rebelling 
against  the  oppression  of  their  mother 
country. 

Sandino's  countrymen  are  rebelling  not 
against  their  mother  country  but  rather 
against  the  authority  imposed  upon  them 
by  a  foreign  nation.  Sandino's  men  are  striv- 
ing to  rescue  the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua 
from  the  grip  of  a  foreign  power  into  which 
that  sovereignty  has  been  betrayed  by  the 
weakling— the  American  puppet— Diaz. 

If  Franklin  was  justified  in  predicting  that 
the  American  colonists  would  never  lay 
down  their  arms  so  long  as  they  had  their 
woods  and  their  liberty,  what  American 
nowdays  may  justly  find  fault  with  Sandino 
and  Sandino's  men  because  these  Nicara- 
guan liberals  dare  to  better  the  Instruction 
provided  for  them  by  American  revolution- 
ists of  1776? 

We  are  seeking  this  man  out  to  kill  him 
for  fighting  for  principles  that  we  fought 
for  in  1776.  Some  day  the  American  people 
are  going  to  send  to  this  body  Senators  who 
will  take  the  American  viewpoint  and  seek 
to  preserve  tills  Oovemment  and  hold  it 
true  to  its  constitutional  purpose  and  limita- 
tions. 


I  also  want  to  quote  from  a  recent 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  about 
one  of  the  Marines  who  spent  2  years 
fighting  Sandino.  He  returned  to  Nica- 
ragua this  year,  at  the  age  of  77,  on  a 
very  different  mission. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2, 1986] 

In  NicARACDA.  AN  ex-Marine's  Campaign  op 

Conscience 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Some  people  have  a  conscience;  others,  a 
conscience  has  them.  Bill  Gandall,  77,  a  re- 
tired labor  organizer  who  lives  in  Juno 
Beach,  Fla.,  is  in  the  second  group.  He  spent 
eight  days  recently  in  Nicaragua  as  part  of  a 
delegation  of  North  Americans  that  present- 
ed 15  ambulances  to  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. Gandall  helped  raise  $200,000  for  the 
ambulances,  which  were  shipped  from 
Japan  to  Managua. 

It  was  Gandall's  second  stay  in  Nicaragua. 
The  first  came  in  1928  when,  as  a  teen-aged 
Marine,  he  spent  two  years  fighting  Au- 
gusto Ceasar  Sandino,  the  leader  for  whom 
the  Sandinistas  are  named.  "We  never 
caught  him,"  Gandall  recalls,  "because  no 
matter  how  we  tortured,  we  could  never  get 
people  to  inform." 

As  a  Marine  in  Nicaragua,  Gandall  re- 
members the  fervent  way  the  corps  spread 
U.S.  democracy:  "I  shot  a  guy  at  the  polls" 
in  the  fraudulent  election  of  1928.  After 
that,  it  was  "taking  part  In  rapes,  burning 
huts,  cutting  off  genitals.  I  had  nightmares 
for  years.  I  didn't  have  much  of  a  conscience 
while  I  was  in  the  Marines.  We  were  taught 
not  to  have  a  conscience." 

The  teaching  didn't  last  long.  Gandall  left 
the  Marines  in  his  early  twenties  and  went 
into  union  organizing.  "That  woke  me  up," 
he  says.  Another  jolt  was  realizing  the  use- 
lessness  and  destructiveness  of  current  U.S. 
military  intervention  In  Nicaragua:  "It's  a 
disaster  to  support  the  contras  t>ecause  they 
are  mostly  led  by  former  Somoza  people.  I 
saw  some  of  the  atrocities  committed  by 
them.  They  learned  from  the  Marines  and 
carried  on  our  work." 

The  efforts  of  Gandall— a  man  prodded  by 
his  conscience  to  make  reparations— are  a 
positive  contrast  to  the  drive  by  the  Reagan 
administration  to  rearm  and  refund  the  con- 
tras. As  much  as  $130  million  is  expected  to 
be  requested.  The  significance  of  someone 
like  Bill  Gandall  is  that  he  represents  the 
third— and  usually  hidden— side  in  the 
debate.  He  is  one  of  a  large  number  of 
North  Americans  who,  while  opposing  the 
waste  of  money  on  the  contras,  is  worlung 
to  increase  personal  nongovernmental  aid  to 
the  Nicaraguan  government. 

The  breadth  of  the  movement  is  seldom 
reported. 

A  freighter  is  now  saUing  from  a  port  in 
New  Brunswick,  Canada,  to  Nicaragua 
loaded  with  560  tons  of  clothing,  medical 
supplies,  com,  grain,  boolcs,  fishing  equip- 
ment and  other  goods.  A  major  force  behind 
the  shipment  is  Bernard  Sanders,  the  mayor 
of  Burlington.  Vt.  About  two  years  ago, 
wanting  to  go  beyond  mere  complaining 
that  funding  the  contras  was  neither  moral 
nor  practical,  Sanders  persuaded  the  citi- 
zens of  Burlington  to  commit  themselves  to 
their  own  foreign-aid  program. 

The  mayor,  stating  the  obvious,  which 
seems  to  keep  being  forgotten,  said:  "In- 
stead of  invading  Nicaragua  and  spending 
tremendous  amounts  of  tax  dollars  on  a  war 
there,  money  which  could  be  much  better 
used  at  home,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  worthwhile  for  us  to  get  to  know  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  understand  their  prob- 


lems and  concerns,  and  see  how  we  can 
transfonn  the  present  tension-filled  rela- 
tionship into  a  positive  one  based  on  mutual 
respect." 

About  the  contras.  a  recent  report  docu- 
mented "a  pattern  of  indiscriminate  attacks 
against  civilian  targets,  kidnappings,  rapes, 
assassinations,  mutilations  and  other  forms 
of  violence." 

According  to  Bill  Gandall,  that's  the  story 
of  the  Marines  in  1928.  The  difference  be- 
tween then  and  now  is  that  the  United 
States  paid  American  kids  to  brutalize  Nica- 
ragua. Now  we  pay  Nicaraguans  directly. 
Either  way,  Gandall's  conscience  won't  be 
still. 

The  United  States  failed  to  elimi- 
nate Sandino  during  the  6-year  occu- 
pation, but  it  did  accomplish  another 
objective— to  create,  train,  and  equip 
the  Nicaraguan  National  Guard. 
American  officials  selected  Anastacio 
Somoza  as  its  leader. 

Somoza  transformed  the  National 
Guard  into  a  political-military  ma- 
chine to  achieve  his  own  political  am- 
bitions. It  was  used  to  murder  San- 
dino, and  to  maintain  what  would 
become  the  most  corrupt  and  enduring 
dictatorship  in  Latin  American  histo- 
ry. 

The  Somoza  family  ruled  Nicaragua 
single-handedly  for  over  four  decades 
with  the  open  approval  of  the  United 
States.  Their  brutal  and  corrupt 
regime  decimated  the  country.  By 
1979,  when  the  Sandinistas  ousted 
Somoza  in  a  guerrilla  war  that  attract- 
ed broad  popular  support,  the  country 
was  among  the  poorest  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

While  belatedly  congratulating  the 
Nicaraguans  for  overthrowing  a  dicta- 
torship the  United  States  installed  and 
treated  as  a  friend,  the  President  now 
supports  an  insurgency  led  by  Somo- 
za's  former  officers. 

The  President  says  "American 
troops  have  not  been  asked  for  and  are 
not  needed,"  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  more  honest  when  he  said 
that  sending  U.S.  troops  "must  realis- 
tically be  recognized  as  an  option 
given  our  stakes  in  the  region." 

The  administration's  actions  speak 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  how  much  time 
remains  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  hour  and  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  President. 

In  the  past  4  years,  the  United 
States  has  built  new  airfields  in  Hon- 
duras, staged  war  games  there  involv- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  United  States 
troops,  and  equipped  and  trained 
thousands  of  Honduran  and  Contra 
soldiers. 

I  recall  someone  from  the  adminis- 
tration testifying  one  time  about  how 
we  have  to  do  this.  We  have  to  do 
these  things  because  the  Cubans  are 
sending  doctors  and  teachers  to  Nica- 
ragua who  spend  an  hour  every  day 
teaching  communism. 
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tion.  To  my  lasting  regret  I  played  a  major 
role  In  aecurlnc  the  enactment  of  that  Reso- 
lutkm,  which  I  surely  did  not  anticipate 
would  be  Invoked  as  legal  sanction  for  a  full- 
scale  war.  U  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 


aid  to  South  Vietnam  exceeded  $500 
million.  In  1964  after  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution,  the  American 
troop  buildup  began  in  earnest.  It 
peaked  at  543.000  in  1969. 
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country  that  the  Constitution  has  not  been 
changed  and  that  Congress  is  still  charged 
with  responsibility  and  is  the  only  body  that 
has  authority  to  declare  war  and  to  conduct 
war.  Yet  the  President  of  the  United  States 


will  take  the  American  viewpoint  and  seek 
to  preserve  this  Govenunent  and  hold  It 
true  to  its  constitutional  purpose  and  limita- 
tions. 


there,  money  which  could  be  much  better 
used  at  home,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  worthwhile  for  us  to  get  to  know  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  understand  their  prob- 


sending  doctors  and  teachers  to  Nica- 
ragiia  who  spend  an  hour  every  day 
teaching  communism. 
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Mr.  President.  I  asked  a  member  of 
the  administration  how  many  doctors 
and  teachers  we  are  sending  down 
there  who  spend  an  hour  every  day 
teaching  about  democracy? 

I  was  told  we  do  not  have  a  program 
for  that,  it  was  too  expensive. 

D  2040 

With  aU  that  we  have  spent  on  mili- 
tary exercises  to  intimidate  the  Nica- 
rag\ian  Goveniment,  to  bolster  either 
the  Hondurans  or  others  to  back  our 
policy,  we  could  flood  Central  America 
with  doctors  and  teachers,  with  agron- 
omists and  nutritionists.  We  could 
send  people  who  could  help  remove 
the  real  enemies  of  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America,  the  enemies  of  illiteracy 
and  hunger  and  poverty.  To  help 
create  the  kind  of  a  middle  class  that 
is  the  best  buffer  against  revolution, 
to  remove  the  enormous  gap  between 
the  haves  and  the  have  nots. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  know  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  very,  very 
well.  Just  about  any  of  us  would  be  a 
revolutionary  If  we  were  among  the 
downtrodden  and  the  poor  and  the  de- 
prived in  those  countries. 

I  remember  when  the  Contras  were 
nothing  more  than  a  gleam  in  the 
President's  eye.  And  now,  of  course, 
they  are  a  force  of  20,000.  I  remember 
when  United  States  military  aid  to  Ni- 
caragua's neighbors  was  $10  million  a 
year.  Now  it  exceeds  $200  million. 

I  remember  the  time  when  we  did 
not  have  military  trainers  or  advisers 
in  Central  America— when  United 
States  helicopters  were  not  ferrying 
soldiers  to  the  Honduran-Nicaraguan 
border,  when  we  were  not  conducting 
aerial  recoimaissance  missions  over 
Nicaragua;  when  we  did  not  have 
radar  stations  or  Navy  ships  stationed 
there. 

All  that  has  changed. 

The  lessons  of  Vietnam  are  not  that 
Central  America  and  Southeast  Asia 
are  the  same,  nor  that  the  United 
States  should  never  fight  another  war. 
I  hope  we  never  have  to.  Rather,  they 
have  to  do  with  when  it  is  worth  kill- 
ing and  being  killed  for  your  country, 
and  how  to  bring  democracy  to  a  coun- 
try battered  by  years  of  dictatorship. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration 
has  not  leveled  with  the  American 
people  about  the  full  costs  and  impli- 
cations of  this  war. 

The  American  people  remember 
Vietnam.  They  remember  seeing  on 
the  evening  news  how  that  country 
was  destroyed— the  pictures  of  weep- 
ing mothers  and  fathers  holding  the 
bleeding,  lifeless  bodies  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  do  not  want  that  tragedy 
relayed  in  our  own  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  it  well.  I 
remember  the  effect  it  had  on  me  and 
my  family  and  my  children. 

The  American  people  do  not  want 
their  sons  to  fight  it.  They  do  not 


want  their  tax  dollars  used  to  pay  the 
Contras  to  fight  it  for  them. 

If  we  approve  the  President's  re- 
quest for  this  aid,  we  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  bloodshed  that  will  follow. 

Twenty  thousand  Contras  and  $100 
million  will  not  bring  down  the  Saindi- 
nistas,  any  more  than  the  $150  million 
that  they  will  need  next  year.  Mr. 
President,  we  will  keep  pouring  the 
money  in  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  And  we  will  find 
that  it  does  not  work  and  the  killing 
will  go  on.  Eventually,  if  history  is  any 
prelude— and  it  is,  it  is  in  this  case^ 
the  American  advisers  will  become 
American  fighters.  And  for  what?  To 
enhance  the  security  of  the  United 
States?  Is  the  Sandinista  army  going 
to  march  into  the  United  States?  They 
cannot  even  feed  their  own  people. 

Are  they  going  to  march  on  "Texas?  I 
will  put  my  money  on  the  Texas  Na- 
tional Guard.  And  I  do  not  mean  that 
facetiously. 

Ultimately,  if  we  are  going  to 
achieve  the  President's  goal,  we  will 
have  to  send  in  American  troops. 

And  if,  with  the  help  of  U.S.  troops, 
the  Contras  are  able  to  seize  power, 
does  anyone  believe  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas will  simply  lay  down  their  arms?  Is 
it  not  more  likely  that  they  will  go 
back  to  the  hills— the  hills  they  know 
so  well— and  continue  to  fight  a  gov- 
ernment now  imposed  on  them  by  the 
same  foreign  power  that  gave  them 
the  Somozas? 

And  how  would  a  new  government 
survive  unless  we  siistain  it  economi- 
cally and  militarily,  probably  for  dec- 
ades? 

There  is  another  way. 

Contadora  has  not  succeeded,  but 
contrary  to  the  administration's  claim, 
it  has  not  failed.  It  has  not  succeeded 
because  the  United  States  has  never 
become  serious  about  supporting  Con- 
tadora and  about  engaging  in  bilateral 
tallcs  with  Nicaragua.  Our  goal  should 
be  a  regional  settlement  which  pro- 
vides for  a  complete  termination  of  ex- 
ternal support  for  insurgencies  and 
noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  countries  of  the  region. 

Our  national  security  is  the  first 
concern  of  those  of  us  who  oppose  a 
military  solution  to  this  conflict. 
There  should  be  no  mistake— this  is 
not  a  question  of  patriotism.  Congress 
and  the  President  should  reach  an  un- 
derstanding that  the  United  States 
will  act  to  prevent  a  Soviet  or  Cuban 
challenge  in  Central  America.  This  in- 
cludes a  prohibition  on  Soviet  or 
Cuban  military  bases  and  on  the  place- 
ment of  advanced  offensive  weapons 
from  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  United 
States  should  provide  congressionally 
approved  security  guarantees  to  Nicar- 
agua's neighbors. 

The  United  States  should  provide 
full  political,  economic,  and.  where 
necessary,  military  support  to  the 
emerging  democracies  of  the  region. 


We  cannot  force  the  Sandinistas  to 
change  their  domestic  policies.  That 
will  be  up  to  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
who  have  no  more  in  common  with 
the  Soviets  than  their  Guatemalan 
and  Honduran  neighbors  do.  The 
sooner  they  stop  thinking  of  the 
United  States  as  their  enemy,  the 
sooner  they  will  lose  patience  with 
policies  that  restrict  their  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  gone  to  a 
number  of  refugee  camps  in  Central 
America.  I  spoke  to  the  people  who 
have  been  displaced.  They  have  lost 
their  families,  because  of  this  war,  lost 
everjrthing  they  have. 

I  remember  talking  to  a  woman 
whose  family  had  been  killed.  I  said. 
"Who  did  it?"  She  said.  "I  don't 
know."  I  said,  "Did  you  try  to  find 
out?  Was  it  the  Contras  or  Sandinis- 
tas? She  said,  "No;  you  don't  go  back 
and  ask  questions  like  that." 

I  said.  "Well,  whose  side  are  you  on. 
the  opposition,  or  the  government?" 
She  said,  "All  I  wanted  to  do  was  live. 
All  I  wanted  to  do  was  raise  my  chil- 
dren. All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  have 
my  family."  She  said,  "I'm  not  inter- 
ested in  politics." 

What  do  we  say  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  when  their  own  government 
can  say:  "You  must  go  without.  We 
cannot  give  you  the  things  you  want 
because  the  United  States  is  trying  to 
destroy  us.  The  United  States  is  send- 
ing the  CIA.  The  United  States  is  sup- 
porting the  Contras.  We  have  got  to 
rally  together."  Why  do  we  have  to 
continue  to  be  the  enemy  in  Nicara- 
gua? 

Mr.;  President,  it  was  not  easy  for 
the  trmted  States  to  get  into  a  war 
that  cost  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  and  millions  of  Indo-Chi- 
nese. Vietnam  was  not  a  quagmire  in 
the  s^nse  that  we  somehow  stumbled 
blindly  into  it  and  were  unable  to  get 
out,  despite  our  best  efforts. 
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It  took  enormous  amounts  of  time, 
money,  and  the  energies  of  a  great 
many  people  to  get  half  a  million 
American  troops  into  that  war.  The 
American  people  do  not  want  their 
country  to  fight  a  war  in  Nicaragua 
and  they  never  will. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  be  the  con- 
science of  the  Nation.  Many  through- 
out our  200-year  history  have  thought 
of  it  that  way.  People  across  this  coun- 
try. Republicans,  Democrats,  Inde- 
pendents, Conservatives,  Liberals,  Mod- 
erates, all  parts  of  the  country,  are  cry- 
ing out  to  us.  Their  consciences  are 
speaking,  and  they  are  saying  to  us.  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation,  speak  for  us; 
stop  this  war. 

We  are  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  not  Just  because  of  our  military 
power,  not  just  because  of  our  econom- 
ic power,  but  because  of  the  power  of 


our  ideals,  and  the  power  of  our  exam- 
ple. We  are  the  longest  existing  de- 
mocracy on  the  face  of  this  Earth.  Our 
ideals  shine  as  a  beacon  to  countries 
throughout  the  world  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  in  the  Third 
World.  We  have  resisted  terrorism  in 
so  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  let 
us  show  we  will  not  support  terrorism 
in  our  own  hemisphere.  This  country 
that  has  shown  the  magnificence  of  a 
Marshall  Plan  can  also  find  ways  to 
bring  people  within  our  own  hemi- 
sphere out  of  poverty. 

Let's  put  an  end  to  this  hopeless 
struggle  and  get  on  with  a  policy 
worthy  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains to  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  55  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
hold the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  no  one  yields  time,  the  time  will 
be  charged  equally. 

AMENDMENT  NO  3700 

(Purpose:  To  strike  out  titles  II  and  III  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sassex] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  2700. 

On  page  21,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  IS  on  page  51. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  just  called  up  will 
be  the  pending  business  tomorrow, 
and  I  now  yield  the  floor  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  who  will  be 
speaking  on  his  own  time  imder  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  named  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Sasser  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  though 
the  hour  is  getting  late,  I  feel  I  would 
be  remiss  as  we  pursue  this  debate 
today  on  the  Central  American  ques- 
tion if  I  did  not  take  a  few  minutes  to 
try  to  outline  myself  what  I  feel  are 
the  central  questions  before  us. 

We  just  heard  a  very  empassioned 
and  strongly  felt  set  of  views  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 
We  have  listened  earlier  today  to 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue  express  their  views. 
Over  the  next  several  days  this  body 
will  try  to  address  and  deal  with,  in 
the  time  we  have  remaining  under  this 
unanimous-consent  request,  some  31 
different  amendments  on  this  issue 
alone,    and    I    think    at    least    that 


number  if  not  more  on  the  question  of 
sanctions  on  South  Africa. 

I  see  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
and  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  sitting  across  the 
way.  He  has  a  long  week  in  front  of 
him.  So  I  am  going  to  try  to  keep 
these  remarks  brief. 

As  he  knows,  this  issue,  particularly 
for  this  Member  of  the  Senate,  has 
been  one  that  I  have  lived  with  during 
my  first  5  years  in  the  Senate;  in  fact, 
I  first  offered  an  amendment  on  this 
issue  in  December  1982  in  opposition 
to  Contra  aid  in  Nicaragua.  But  I 
happen  to  feel  that  the  amendment 
just  offered  by  our  colleague  from 
Tennessee  is  the  central  amendment. 
To  me,  this  will  be  the  vote,  by  and 
large.  All  these  other  amendments 
that  will  be  offered  will  try  to  improve 
one  way  or  the  other  the  particular 
question  struck  by  this  amendment. 

With  all  due  respect,  in  fact,  I  have  a 
couple  of  amendments  that  I  may 
raise  on  all  of  this.  Yet  those  amend- 
ments do  not  address  the  central  ques- 
tion, while  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee's  does.  If  I  imderstand  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  proper- 
ly, sometime  around  10  or  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  Aug\ist  12,  we  will 
fundamentally  decide  whether  or  not 
this  country  is  going  to  go  forward,  fi- 
nance, and  fund  this  Contra  operation. 

So  to  me  this  is  the  central  vote.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  some  of 
the  Contras  are  doing  things  that  we 
do  not  find  particularly  attractive,  or 
that  the  Sandinistas  do  things  that  we 
find  deplorable,  are  significant  ques- 
tions but  they  do  not  address  the  fun- 
damental, central  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  policy,  this  particular 
choice  of  solutions,  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

We  have  heard  over  the  last  4  years, 
4  or  5  years,  a  debate  that  has  tried  to 
frame  this  question  in  a  way  I  think 
which  does  not  really  address  what  we 
have  to  decide  as  Memt>ers  of  this 
body. 

Each  and  every  one  of  us  stood  in 
this  well  not  very  far  from  where  I  am 
standing  here  this  evening,  and  to  one 
Vice  President  or  another  acting  as 
the  President  of  this  Chamber  raised 
our  right  hands  and  we  took  an  oath. 
We  swore  to  defend  and  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  protect  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. That  is  our  Job  here,  whether  we 
be  Republicans,  Democrats,  conserv- 
atives or  liberals.  We  have  sworn  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  see  to  it  that  our 
country.  our  Nation,  would  be  safe, 
would  be  secure  with  its  ideals  and  its 
values,  and  would  be  perpetuated  In 
such  a  way  that  another  generation 
yet  unborn  could  serve  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  carry  on  the  debates  of  their 
day. 
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My  problem  with  this  particular 
question  of  Contra  aid  is  not  over 
whether  or  not  one  likes  the  Contras. 
not  over  whether  or  not  one  can 
accept  the  Sandinistas,  or  to  try  to 
make  choices  between  those  two 
groups  of  people.  The  question  should 
be  fundamentally  whether  or  not  this 
particular  approach  advances  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies. 

If  it  does,  it  ought  to  be  pursued.  If 
it  does  not,  we  ought  to  seek  another 
course. 

I  have  felt  from  the  very  begliming 
that  this  particular  approach  is  not  in 
our  interest.  For  that  reason,  we  ought 
to  seek  another  course. 

I  do  not  reject  the  notion  that  mili- 
tary force  is  a  legitimate  way  to 
extend  your  legitimate  foreign  policy 
interests.  Time  and  time  again,  regret- 
tably, we  have  had  to  use  force  in 
order  to  extend  those  interests.  So  we 
ought  never  to  say  that  we  would 
never  use  military  force. 

I  do  not  subscribe  or  join  those  who 
would  embrace  that  particular  point  of 
view. 

But  I  do  embrace  the  view  that  says 
that  military  force  for  a  great  power,  a 
power  that  does  embrace  the  values  of 
democracy,  liberty,  that  we  so  fre- 
quently talk  about  on  the  most  mean- 
ingful holidays  of  this  country,  implies 
a  responsibility  that  that  great  power 
ought  to  be  very  judicious— very,  very 
judicious— in  the  exercise  of  the  use  of 
that  military  power;  that  if  you  use 
that  power  inappropriately,  in  an  un- 
timely fashion,  or  prematurely  or  too 
late,  then  great  powers  such  as  ours 
can  be  hurt- hurt  seriously  and  deeply 
for  years  to  come. 

So  the  question  is  not  whether  or 
not  we  ought  to  use  military  power.  I 
reject  that  at  this  particular  juncture. 
I  think  there  is  a  better  way  to  pro- 
ceed in  Central  America. 

The  question  ought  to  be  before  us, 
how  do  we  deal  with  this  problem? 
How  do  we  confront  this  problem  that 
we  perceive?  What  is  that  problem?  Is 
the  problem  merely  the  emergence  of 
a  Marxist  state  in  Nicaragua?  Does 
that  state  and  the  leaders  in  that 
country  pose  such  a  serious  threat  to 
this  country  that  they  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  quickly  and  at  great  risk?  Is 
that  the  only  question? 

If  it  is,  I  would  suggest  we  are  choos- 
ing the  wrong  means  to  deal  with  that. 
If,  in  fact,  that  is  the  problem,  it  is  un- 
clear to  this  Senator  having  listened  to 
the  various  rationales  that  have  been 
offered  over  the  last  4  years  as  to  in 
fact  what  is  the  central  question  to 
this  administration;  if  during  the 
summer  of  1986  the  question  is:  How 
do  we  get  rid  of  the  Sandinistas. 
Daniel  Ortega,  and  all  who  have 
Joined  them,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  that  little  country  we  are  choosing 
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remember  the  effect  it  had  on  me  and 
my  family  and  my  children. 

The  American  people  do  not  want 
their  sons  to  fight  it.  They  do  not 


The  United  States  should  provide 
full  political,  economic,  and,  where 
necessary,  military  support  to  the 
emerging  democracies  of  the  region. 


We  are  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  not  Just  because  of  our  military 
power,  not  just  because  of  our  econom- 
ic power,  but  because  of  the  power  of 


me  lune  we  nave  remaining  unaer  i^nis 
unanimous-consent  request,  some  31 
different  amendments  on  this  issue 
alone,    and    I    think    at    least    that 
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yet  unborn  could  serve  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  carry  on  the  debates  of  their 
day. 


ao  we  gei  na  ui  tne  otinniniwi.iiH, 
Daniel  Ortega,  and  all  who  have 
Joined  them,  then  it  seemis  to  me  that 
in  that  little  coimtry  we  are  choosing 
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the  wrong  means,  that  there  are  other 
alternatives  to  us  and  we  ought  to  pos- 
sibly exercise  those  means. 

If  the  question  is  how  do  we  bring 
peace  and  stability  and  improve  the 
economic  development  of  that  coim- 
try, to  shore  up  democracies  that  are 
fragile,  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be 
looking  in  another  direction  rather 
than  merely  casting  fuel  into  a  situa- 
tion that  could  explode  in  our  very 
face. 

It  seems  to  me  we  probably  wlU  be 
casting  that  fuel,  and  given  the  incli- 
nation of  the  Members  as  I  Judge  it 
this  evening,  tomorrow  at  about  10  or 
11  o'clock  the  Senate  will  vote  to  sup- 
port Contra  aid. 

But  I  would  suggest  that  once  you 
start  down  that  road,  once  you  made 
that  decision,  as  we  all  have  learned 
painfully  over  the  years,  once  you 
begin  that  process,  it  becomes  so  much 
harder  to  change  that  course  for  indi- 
vidual Senators  and  for  the  entire 
body  in  the  Senate  because  of  all  the 
problems  associated  with  retreating 
from  policy. 

Tomorrow  morning  I  suggest  we  are 
going  to  start  down  that  course,  down 
that  road,  and  my  great  fear  is  that  it 
is  going  to  lead  to  a  situation  that  is 
going  to  become  uncontrollable,  that 
we  are  going  to  see  countries  that  are 
struggling— Guatemala,  a  fragile  de- 
mocracy; Costa  Rica,  in  desperate 
shape  economically;  El  Salvador, 
trying  to  resolve  its  own  internal  con- 
flict—countries that  are  struggling  to 
join  the  democractic  nations  of  the 
world,  affected  in  a  very,  very  adverse 
way. 

This  policy,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one 
that  ought  to  be  rejected:  we  ought  to 
try  and  seek  a  better  course.  We  might 
at  some  future  date  be  able  to  deal 
with  this.  But  in  the  interim,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  try  to  see  if 
there  is  not  a  better  way  of  resolving 
those  concerns  we  have  and  of  under- 
standing the  problems  that  we  face  in 
this  region. 

If  the  Senate  supports  and  Joins  this 
decision  to  move  forward  on  Contra 
aid.  I  would  suggest  it  would  be  a  fim- 
damental  break  of  50  years  of  history 
in  this  hemisphere. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  50  years 
ago  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  initiated 
a  Good  Neighbor  policy  throughout 
Latin  America.  It  was  not  a  perfect 
policy.  The  Roosevelt  administration 
supported  Trujillo  and  supported 
other  dictators  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. But  it  was  an  effort  to  change 
what  had  been  a  history  of  almost  a 
century  of  UJS.  activity  there  charac- 
terized primarily  by  military  interven- 
tion. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  tried  to  change 
that  course  of  history,  to  move  us  in  a 
ittfferent  direction.  Every  President, 
by  and  large.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, one  way  or  the  other  has  tried  to 
advance  that  fundamental  notion  that 


Franklin  Roosevelt  initiated  some  50 
years  ago. 

We  can  see  it  in  the  creation  of  John 
Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress  Pro- 
gram, the  Pood  for  Peace  Program, 
the  Peace  Corps  Program,  efforts  to 
try  to  resolve  difficulties  through  dip- 
lomatic means,  the  Ford-Nixon  admin- 
istrations, all  desperately  trying  to 
move  the  hemisphere  forward,  to  try 
to  shore  up  the  alliances  between  one 
nation  and  another,  obviously,  with 
the  United  States  being  a  central  in- 
gredient to  all  of  that. 

E^ren  on  the  Panama  Canal  treaties, 
debated  for  30  days  in  this  body,  today 
those  who  were  the  most  severe  critics 
of  those  treaties  during  their  consider- 
ation in  this  body,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, the  President  himself,  admit 
that  in  fact  those  treaties  are  working, 
and  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  not  being  harmed  but,  in  fact,  en- 
hanced. 

I  would  suggest  over  these  last  50 
years  we  have  moved  in  the  direction 
that  has  improved  the  quality  of  life, 
that  has  strengthened  our  own  inter- 
ests, because  we  have  sought  means  by 
and  large  that  would  improve  the  rela- 
tionships rather  than  to  risk  and  en- 
danger or  raise  the  prospects  of  war. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
an  event,  Mr.  Presidentj  going  back 
some  24  years  ago  when  President 
Kennedy  assumed  office  and  tried  to 
deal  with  the  newly  established  gov- 
ernment of  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  is  something  all  of 
us  have  read  about  and  followed  over 
the  last  24  years.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  did 
not  work.  It  was  a  failure.  There  are  a 
lot  of  reasons  that  people  can  argue 
why  it  failed.  Nonetheless  it  failed. 

We  stood  pretty  much  alone  in  that 
effort.  Even  had  there  been  the  back- 
ing and  support  of  the  U.S.  military, 
there  are  many  who  would  suggest 
that  even  with  that  support  it  would 
not  have  succeeded,  and  even  had  it 
succeeded  there  would  have  been  sig- 
nificant damage.  We  would  haVe  paid 
for  it. 

Since  that  time,  or  in  the  following 
years,  of  course,  we  were  consented 
with  a  far  more  serious  situation  in 
Cuba,  the  Cuban  missile  crisi^.  that 
situation  posing  a  far  greater  threat. 

President  Kennedy  sought  a  differ- 
ent solution.  In  1962  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  a  far  more  serious  and 
threatening  situation  for  the  United 
States,  President  Kennedy  went  out 
and  sought  the  support  of  other  na- 
tions in  this  hemisphere  and  around 
the  world  that  would  say  to  the  Castro 
government  that  they  would  not  toler- 
ate missiles  and,  if  necessary,  would 
use  military  force  to  deal  with  them. 

That  situation  was  resolved  by  the 
missiles  being  removed.  A  shot  was 
never  fired.  The  United  States  had  the 
broad-based  support  of  countries 
throughout  this  hemisphere  in  that 
particular  effort. 


I  think  those  examples,  the  exam- 
ples of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  Cuban 
missiles  crisis,  are  extremely  illustra- 
tive of  an  approach. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  it  seems,  in 
Central  America  to  deal  with  this  issue 
by  building  a  broad  coalition  of  na- 
tions that  would  look  for  diplomatic 
and  political  means  to  resolve  those 
difficulties  and  minimize  those 
threats.  That  opportunity,  I  think, 
still  exists.  We  ought  to  be  taking 
every  advantage  of  that  opportunity 
to  try  to  pursue  that  approach. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
last  7  years  we  have  seen  more  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  embrace  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government:  Argenti- 
na, Peru,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  of  course 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Guatemala. 
All  have  chosen  that  particular  form 
of  government,  even  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  still  very  fragile,  very  deli- 
cate. They  want  to  be  moving  in  that 
direction,  and  hope  to  establish  their 
own  democratic  tradition. 

D  2110 

Thiat  to  me  is  a  unique  opportunity, 
it  sefms,  to  try  to  build  on  that  base, 
to  sHore  up  those  democracies  and  to 
see  to  it  that  that  form  of  government 
becomes  the  choice  of  other  nations 
that  have  yet  to  move  in  that  particu- 
lar direction. 

The  general  economy  of  this  region 
is  a  shattered  one.  These  nations  are 
in  an  almost  impossible  debt  situation: 
there  is  malnutrition,  hunger,  and  dis- 
ease, throughout  this  region.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  ought  to  be,  as  well,  a 
part  of  our  goals.  The  issue  should  be 
for  us  not  just  how  to  deal  with  the 
Sandinistas,  but  how  to  deal  with 
these  broader  questions  as  well. 

Again,  my  hope  would  be  that  we 
would  move  in  that  direction. 

We  cannot  formulate  or  write  a 
policy  as  part  of  an  amendment  proc- 
ess during  consideration  of  a  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We  do  not 
have  that  op[>ortunity;  it  is  not  the 
place  to  do  it.  But  we  do  have  an  op- 
portunity at  least  to  start  that  process, 
it  seems  to  me,  if  we  reject  this 
present  course,  the  one  that  is  before 
us  this  evening,  the  one  that  will  be 
before  us  tomorrow  morning.  That  is 
to  reject  this  request  of  $100  million, 
to  reject  this  disasterous  process, 
before  we  get  into  an  abyss  from 
which  we  are  apt  to  spend  years  trying 
to  extricate  ourselves. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  hope  would  be 
that  the  Sasser  amendment  will  be 
adopted,  that  we  would  start  getting 
on  the  right  track  here,  that  wo  would 
say  to  this  administration.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  that  we  are  not 
rejecting  the  goals  of  trying  to  bring 
some  peace  and  stability  to  Central 
America;  it  is  a  rejection  of  means. 

We  all  share  the  common  concerns 
the    President     has    identified    and 


talked  about,  but  Just  sharing  those 
goals  is  not  enough.  It  seems  to  me  we 
also  have  to  come  to  some  terms  about 
a  policy,  not  a  policy  that  passes  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  5  votes  or 
10  votes  or  one  that  squeaks  by  the 
Senate  with  3  votes  or  4  votes,  but  one 
that  can  enjoy  a  broad  base  of  support 
here  and  across  the  country  and  which 
we  can  sustain  for  a  period  of  years. 

This  issue  will  not  be  resolved,  obvi- 
ously, by  the  vote  that  is  cast  tomor- 
row or  next  week,  but  is  one  that  we 
will  have  to  deal  with  for  many,  many 
months  to  come.  It  seems  to  me  the 
sooner  we  start  to  move  toward  a 
policy  that  makes  sense,  one  that  our 
allies  throughout  Central  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  embrace 
Jointly  with  us,  the  better  off  we  will 
be  in  achieving  the  kinds  of  goals,  the 
success  that  the  President  has  talked 
about  and  others  have  discussed  as 
well. 

Tomorrow  morning,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  Sasser  amendment  being 
raised  as,  I  believe,  the  first  order  of 
business,  my  hope  would  be  that  our 
colleagues  will  support  that  amend- 
ment, that  we  would  build  a  majority 
for  it,  that  we  would  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  are  willing  to  be  support- 
ive in  a  bipartisan  fashion  on  a  policy 
for  Central  America.  But  the  current 
administration  policy  is  not  the  course 
we  want  to  follow.  This  is  not  the 
cloak  that  we  want  to  drape  ourselves 
in.  It  is  one  that  we  will  have,  it  seems 
to  me,  great  difficulty  in  shedding  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead  once  we 
begin  that  process  of  greater  involve- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  tomorrow, 
our  colleagues  support  this  amend- 
ment and  that  we  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  trying  to  bring  some  peau^e  and 
stability  to  this  region  and  try  to  fash- 
ion a  policy  all  Americans  can  be 
proud  of. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

(Mr.  LUGAR  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  his 
remarks  this  evening.  I  think  they 
have  been  most  illuminating.  The  ob- 
servation of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  once  we  initiate  policy 
and  once  we  are  committed  to  a  par- 
ticular course  of  action,  it  makes  it 
doubly  difficult  to  pull  back  from  that 
policy  because  of  various  and  sundry 
commitments  that  have  been  made,  is, 
I  think,  a  very  teUing  observation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  have  yielded,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago,  I  said  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  reserve  12 
minutes  that  I  think  I  have  remaining 


under  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  9:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT  ADDITIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  is  ready, 
the  first  thing  I  have  is  unanimous 
consent  additions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  of  August  9  be  amended  to 
add  four  amendments  as  follows: 
Helms'  antiterrorist  substitute— ger- 
mane or  relevant;  Helms'  landing 
rights  for  political  purposes— germane 
or  relevant;  two  amendments  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  ger- 
mane or  relevant. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  The  reason  for 
these  four  amendments  being  added  at 
this  time  is  the  two  by  Mr.  Helms  were 
on  the  Republican  list.  We  were  not 
able  to  check  the  list  on  this  side,  but 
my  staff  member  saw  the  list  and 
knows  the  names  were  on  there,  so 
they  were  inadvertently  left  off  the 
list.  I  asked  for  two  amendments,  ger- 
mane or  relevant,  to  be  included  on 
the  list.  They  were  left  off  Inadvert- 
ently. So  I  have  no  objection. 

I  think  this  statement  should  be 
made  for  the  Record  so  other  Sena- 
tors will  not  feel  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  I  came  in 
at  this  hour  and  are  adding  amend- 
ments. These  were  inadvertently  left 
off  the  list,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
only  fair  to  the  authors  thereof  to  in- 
clude them  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  if 
he  is  in  a  position  to  pass  or  indefinite- 
ly postpone  any  of  the  following  calen- 
dar items:  starting  with  Calendar  No. 
757,  then  758,  760,  761,  763,  765,  766, 
767,  796. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  aU  of  the 
items  that  have  been  identified  by  the 
disting\iished  majority  leader  have 
been  cleared  by  all  Members  on  this 
side  and  we  are  ready  to  proceed. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  calendar 
items  Just  identified  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  passed  or  indefinitely  post- 
poned en  bloc  anil  that  all  committee- 
reported  amendments  be  considered 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  OF  CLEANUP  AND 
MAINTENANCE  ON  PUBLIC 
LANDS.  PARKS.  AND  RECREA- 
TION AREAS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1888)  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  cleanup  and  maintenance  on 
Federal  public  lands,  national  parks, 
recreation  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 

A  bill  to  provided  a  program  of  cleanup  and 
maintenance  on  Federal  public  lands,  na- 
tional parks,  recreation  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes 

S.  1888 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITUE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
[Public  LandsJ  "Federal  Lands  Cleanup 
Act  of  1985". 

FIKIIINCS 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  [public  lands,]  Federal  lands,  parks, 
recreation  areas,  and  waterways  provide  rec- 
reational opportunities  for  millions  of 
Americans  each  year; 

(2)  the  [public  lands]  Federal  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  several  Federal  land  man- 
agement agencies  contain  valuable  wildlife, 
scenery,  natural  and  historic  features,  and 
other  resources  which  may  be  damaged  by 
litter  and  misuse; 

(3)  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country 
and  its  citizens  to  maintain  and  preserve  the 
beauty,  safety,  and  availability  of  these 
[public  lands;]  Federal  laruts; 

(4)  these  land  majiagement  agencies  have 
been  designated  as  the  caretakers  of  these 
[public  lands]  Federal  lands  and  have  been 
given  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  and 
preserving  these  areas  and  facilities: 

(5)  there  is  great  value  in  volunteer  in- 
volvement in  maintaining  and  preserving 
[public  lands]  Federal  lands  for  recreatlCMi- 
al  use; 

(6)  the  Federal  land  management  agencies 
should  be  concerned  with  promoting  a  sense 
of  pride  and  ownership  among  citizens 
toward  these  lands: 

(7)  the  use  of  citizen  volunteers  in  a  na- 
tional cleanup  effort  promotes  these  goals 
and  encourages  the  thoughtful  use  of  these 
[public  lands]  Federal  lands  and  facilities; 

(8)  the  positive  Impact  of  annual  cleanup 
events  held  at  various  recreation  sites  has 
already  been  proven  by  steadily  declining 
levels  of  litter  at  these  sites;  and 
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different  direction.  Every  President, 
by  and  large,  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, one  way  or  the  other  has  tried  to 
advance  that  fundamental  notion  that 


never  fired.  The  United  States  had  the 
broad-based  support  of  countries 
throughout  this  hemisphere  in  that 
particular  effort. 


some  peace  and  stability  to  Central 
America:  it  is  a  rejection  of  means. 

We  all  share  the  common  concerns 
the    President    has     Identified    and 


mainder  of  my  time.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  reserve  12 
minutes  that  I  think  I  have  remaining 


distinguished  majority  leader  have  events  held  at  various  recreation  sites  has 
been  cleared  by  aU  Members  on  this  already  been  proven  by  steadily  declining 
side  and  we  are  ready  to  proceed.  levels  of  Utter  at  these  sites;  and 
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(9)  a  national  program  for  cleaning  and 
m^<"»jiT»iTiy  [public  lands]  Federal  lands 
using  volunteers  will  save  millions  of  tax 
dollars. 

DKSIOHATIOII  OP  PUBUC  LAUDS  CLKAinrP  DAY 

Sbc.  3.  The  first  Saturday  after  Labor  Day 
of  each  year  is  designated  as  ["Public 
Lands]  Federal  Lands  Cleanup  Day".  The 
President  shall  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve [Public  Lands]  Federal  Lands  Clean- 
up Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  pro- 
grams, and  [activities.]  activities:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  activities  associated  with 
Federal  Lands  Cleanup  Day  may  be  under- 
taken in  individual  States  on  a  day  other 
than  the  first  Saturday  after  Labor  Day  if 
the  affected  Federal  land  managers  deter- 
mine that  because  of  climatoloffical  or  other 
factors,  an  alternative  date  is  more  appro- 
priate. 

rEDKRAL  PAKTICIPATIOR  tN  [PmUC  LANDS] 
rWDERAL  LANDS  CLKAIfTJP  DAY 

Sac.  4.  (aKl)  In  order  to  observe  [Public 
Lands]  Federal  Lands  Cleanup  Day  at  the 
Federal  level,  each  Federal  land  manage- 
ment agency  shall  organize,  coordinate,  and 
participate  with  citizen  volunteers  and  State 
and  local  agencies  in  cleaning  and  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  Federal  public  lands, 
recreation  areas,  and  waterways  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  agency. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"Federal  land  management  agency"  shall 
include— 

(A)  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

(B)  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior, 

(C)  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior, 

(D)  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  [and] 

(E/  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and 

[(E)]  (Fi  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

(b)  Each  Federal  land  management 
agency  shaU  [plan]  plan  for  and  carry  out 
activities  on  [Public  Lands]  Federal  Lands 
National  Cleanup  Day  which— 

(1)  encourage  continuing  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  cooperation  in  preserving  the 
beauty  and  safety  of  areas  within  the  juris- 
diction of  such  agency; 

(2)  increase  citizen's  sense  of  ownership 
and  community  pride  in  such  areas: 

(3)  reduce  litter  on  [public  lands,]  Feder- 
al lands,  along  trails  and  waterways,  and 
within  such  areas;  and 

(4)  maintain  and  improve  trails,  recreation 
areas,  waterways  and  facilities. 

Such  activities  shall  be  held  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  State,  county,  and  local 
government  agencies. 

[(cKl)  Before  the  first  Public  Lands 
Cleanup  Day  occurring  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  each  Federal  land  man- 
agement agency  shall  prepare  a  plan  for 
such  day  which  shall  include— 

[(A)  a  listing  of  the  sites  to  be  involved  in 
the  cleanup  activities; 

[(B)  an  explanation  of  how  the  agency 
wiU  coordinate  and  work  with  national  suid 
local  civic  groups  and  volunteers  in  the 
cleanup  effort; 

[(C)  if  t4>pUcabIe,  an  explanation  of  how 
the  agency  will  utilize  existing  volunteer 
cleanup  activities  at  these  sites;  and 

[(D)  a  listing  of  the  State,  county,  p.nd 
local  governmental  entities  to  be  included  in 
the  cleanup  effort. 

[(2)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  first 
PtibUc  Lands  Cleanup  Day  occurring  after 


the  date  of  enactment  of  tlUs  Act,  each  Fed- 
eral public  lands  managentent  agency  shall 
report  to  Congress  with  reispect  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  agency  in  observing  Public 
Lands  Cleanup  Day  and  in  implementing 
the  agency  plan.] 

(c}(t)  Within  ninety  days  following  the 
first  Federal  Lands  Cleanup  Day  occurring 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  each 
Federal  land  managment  agency  shall  pro- 
vide a  summary  report  to  Congress  briefly 
outlining  the  types  of  activities  undertaken; 
the  sites  involved;  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  volunteer  involvement;  the  cost  savings 
realized  from  the  program,  and  the  overall 
success  of  such  agency  in  observing  Federal 
Lands  Cleanup  Day. 

(2)  Such  reporting  requirements  shall 
remain  in  effect  for  two  years  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  first  report 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
cleanup  and  maintenance  on  Federal 
lands." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RELEASE  OP  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
THE  CONVEYANCE  OF  CER- 
TAIN LANDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1911)  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  release, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  certain 
conditions  and  reservations  contained 
in  a  conveyance  of  land  to  the  State  of 
Utah,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 

S.  1911 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  RELEASE  OF  CONDITIONS  AND  RESER- 
VATIONS. 

(a)  Release.— [Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,] 
Subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  exe- 
cute such  instruments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  release  the  conditions  and  reservations 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  as  they  apply  to 
the  land  described  in  section  2. 

(b)  COlTDiTIONS     AND     RESERVATIONS     DE- 

scRiBEC.— The  conditions   and   reservations 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  are— 

(1)  the  condition  that  such  land  be  used 
oniy  as  and  for  the  conservation  of  wildlife, 
ciher  than  migratory  birds,  and  that  in  the 
event  such  land  is  no  longer  used  for  such 
purposes,  the  title  and  immediate  right  to 
possession  of  such  land  shall  revert  to  the 
United  SUtes; 

(2)  the  condition  that  in  the  event  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  the  Air  Force, 
or  either  of  them,  make  a  determination 
that  such  land  is  needed  for  national  de- 
fense purposes,  the  title  and  immediate 
right  of  possession  to  such  land  shall  revert 
to  the  United  States: 

(3)  the  reservation  to  the  United  States  of 
the  right  to  enter  upon  such  land  at  any 
time  and  prospect  for,  mine  and  remove  ura- 
nium, thorium,  and  all  other  minerals  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  section  5(b)(1)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  (60  SUt.  781)  to 
be  peculiarly  essential  to  the  production  of 
the  fissionable  material,  and  oil,  gas,  and 
other  minerals  in  such  land. 

(c)  In  consideration  for  the  release  author- 
ized in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
State  of  Utah  shall  pay  to  the  United  States 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  descritted 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  or  acquire  land 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions and  restrictions  as  the  land  originally 
conveyed  and  which  provides  an  equivalent 
wildlife  conservation  habitat  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SEC.  :.  LAND  DESCRIPTION. 

The  land  referred  to  in  section  1(a)  is  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
more  or  less,  in  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah, 
which  comprises  a  portion  of  approximately 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  acres 
of  land  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Utah  by  quitclaim  deed  dated 
July  26.  1950,  and  recorded  on  August  1, 
1950,  in  book  786,  page  48.  of  the  official 
land  records  of  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah. 
Such  land  is  more  particularly  described  as 
follows: 

All  that  portion  of  the  east  half  of  section 
14,  township  1  south,  range  2  west  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Meridian,  Salt  Lake  City,  Salt 
Lake  County,  State  of  Utah,  lying  easterly 
of  that  certain  parcel  of  land  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Utah  Power 
and  Light  Company  by  quitclaim  deed  re- 
corded as  Entry  Numbered  1182555  In  the 
records  of  said  county. 

Excepting  therefrom  the  rights  of  way  of 
1300  South  Street.  5600  West  Street,  and 
2100  South  Street. 

Said  parcel  contains  an  area  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  more  or  less. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ACQUISITION  OF  PUBUC  LANDS 

The  bUl  (S.  2091)  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  relating  to 
the  acquisition  of  public  lands,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed:  as  follows: 
S.  2091 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 


(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
by  striking  out  "Lands  and  interests"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (e),  lands  and  Interests";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  section  or  section  206  in  ex- 
change for  lands  which  were  revested  in  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  June  9,  1916  (39  SUt.  218)  or  re- 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  February  26, 
1919  (40  SUt.  1179),  shall  be  considered  for 
all  purposes  to  have  the  same  status  as,  and 
shall  he  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  same  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the 
revested  or  reconveyed  ^ds  exchanged  for 
the  lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BOUNDARY  MODIFICATION  TO 
THE  HUMBOLDT  NATIONAL 
FOREST 

The  biU  (H.R.  850)  to  modify  the 
boundary  of  the  Humboldt  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SUPPORT  OF  NATIONAL  MARI- 
TIME MUSEUM  IN  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, CA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.R.  1343)  to  authorize  the 
use  of  funds  from  rental  of  floating 
drydock  and  other  marine  equipment 
to  support  the  National  Maritime 
Museum  in  San  Francisco,  CA,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 

H.R.  1343 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseml>led.  That  sec- 
tion 4(f)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  es- 
tablish the  Oolden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  the  SUte  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  October  27,  1972 
(PubUc  Law  92-589;  16  U.S.C.  460bb-3(f))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  in  the  second  proviso  after 
the  words  "the  administration  of  said  par- 
cels" the  following  "and  of  the  AFDL-38 
Drydock  or  other  vessels  or  heavy  marine 
equipment,";  [and] 


and  substituting  "for  the  management  (in- 
cluding rental  or  lease)  of  said  [proper- 
ties".] properties;  ond 

(3i  inserting  in  the  first  paragraph  after 
the  words  "National  Maritime  Museum, "  the 
word  "and  "  and  deleting  ",  oTwf  for  a  coordi- 
nated public  and  private  access  system  to 
and  within  the  recreation  area  and  other 
units  of  the  national  park  system  in  Marin 
and  San  Francisco  Counties". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 27,  1972  (16  U.S.C.  460bb-3;  92  SUt. 
3486),  is  amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  ", 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion," and  by  inserting  after  "sailing  vessel 
Balclutha"  the  following  new  phrase  "and 
other  historic  vessels  of  the  National  Mari- 
time Museum." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  moneys  collected  pursuant  to  section 
4(e)  of  the  Act  of  October  27,  1972  (16 
U.S.C.  460bb-3:  92  SUt.  3486),  since  Novem- 
ber 10,  1983,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
collected  in  accordance  with  such  section  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time.  The  bill  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  CERTAIN  HIS- 
TORIC SITE  AND  NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL  IN  PENNSYLVANLA 

The  bill  (H.R.  1963)  to  increase  the 
development  ceiling  at  Allegheny  Por- 
tage Railroad  National  Historic  Site 
and  Johnstown  Flood  National  Memo- 
rial in  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other 
purposes  and  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation and  interpretation  of  the 
Johnstown  Flood  Museum  in  the  Cam- 
bria Coimty  Library  Building,  Penn- 
sylvania, was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TRUST  LANDS  FOR  THE  RENO 
SPARKS  INDIAN  COLONY 

The  bill  (H.R.  3212)  to  decide  that 
the  United  States  holds  certain  lands 
in  tnist  for  the  Reno  Sparks  Indian 
Colony,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


EXCHANGE  OF  LAND  FOR  CAPE 
HENRY  MEMORIAL  SITE 

The  biU  (H.R.  3556)  to  provide  for 
the  exchange  of  land  for  the  Cape 
Henry  Memorial  site  in  Fort  Story, 
VA,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NEZ  PERCE  (NEE-ME-POO) 
NATIONAL  TRAIL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1542)  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Trails  System  Act  by  designating 
the  Nez  Perce  (Nee-Me-Poo)  TraU  as  a 
component  of  the  National  Trails 
System,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 

S.  1542 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  the 
National  Trails  System  Act  (82  SUt.  919).  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 
Section  5(a)  is  amended  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"H62"(14f  The  Nez  Perce  National  His- 
toric Trail,  a  route  of  approximately  eleven 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  extending  from 
the  vicinity  of  Wallowa  Lake,  Oregon,  to 
Bear  Paw  Mountain,  Montana,  as  generally 
depicted  in  'Nez  Perce  (Nee-Me-Poo)  TraU 
Study  Report'  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  dated  March  1982.  The 
report  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  In  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.  The  trail  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  [Agriculture."]  Agricul- 
ture. No  lands  or  interests  therein  outside 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  any  federally  ad- 
ministered area  may  be  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  Nez  Perce  National 
Historic  Trail  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  designate  lands  outside  of  federally  ad- 
ministered areas  as  segments  of  the  trail 
upon  application  from  the  States  or  local 
governmental  agencies  involved  if  such  seg- 
ments meet  the  criteria  established  in  this 
Act  and  are  administered  by  such  agencies 
without  expense  to  the  United  States.  So 
that  significant  route  segments  and  sites 
recognized  as  associated  loith  the  Nez  Perce 
Trail  may  be  distinguished  by  suitable 
markers,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized  to  accept  the  donation  of  suitable 
markers  for  placement  at  appropriate  loca- 
tions. Any  such  markers  associated  with  the 
Nez  Perce  Trail  which  are  to  be  located  on 
lands  administered  by  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  may  be 
placed  on  such  lands  only  with  the  concur- 
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[(D)  a  listing  of  the  State,  county,  ftnd 
locai  governmental  entities  to  be  ir.cluded  in 
the  cleanup  effort. 

[(2)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  first 
Public  lands  Cleanup  Day  occurring  after 


purposes,  the  title  and  immediate  right  to 
possession  of  such  land  shall  revert  to  the 
United  SUtes; 

(2)  the  condition  that  in  the  event  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 205  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 


the  words  "the  administration  of  said  par- 
cels" the  following  "and  of  the  AFDL-38 
Drydock  or  other  vessels  or  heavy  marine 
equipment,":  [andj 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


Nez  Perce  Trail  which  are  to  be  located  on 
lands  administered  by  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  may  be 
placed  on  such  lands  only  unth  the  concur- 
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rence  of  the  head  of  such  department  or 
aoeney.". 

AOIBOIUZATKUI  OT  APPROPttUTtOttS 

Smc  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
Vriated  $550,(t00  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
»UAet 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  POSITION 
OP  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  JOINT 
CHIEFS  OP  STAFF 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  3622.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  insist  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  3622)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  title  10  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective  operation  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes",  and  ask  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Kaslch  be  the  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

D  2120 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  House  and  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Lugar)  appoint- 
ed    Mr.     GOLDWATER,     Mr.     THXTRMOin), 

Mr.  Warner.  Mr.  Humfhret.  Mr. 
CoHEH.  Mr.  QuATLE.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Dehton.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Brothill. 
Mr.  NxTNN.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Glenn. 


PAUSE  CLAIMS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  742.  S.  1562.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
False  Claims  Act. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  slde^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  bill  (S.  1562)  to  amend  the  False  Claims 
Act  and  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
regarding  penalties  for  false  claims,  and  for 
other  purposes,  reported  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDlfKNT  NO.  2T01 

(Pwpose:  To  make  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Grassley  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole],  for 
Mr.  Orassley,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  2701: 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  through  line  16  on  page  42,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  section  3729  of  title  31.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "A  person"; 

(2)  striking  out  "$2.0O0."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$10,000,  unless  the  court  finds: 

"(A)  the  defendant  furnished  officials  of 
the  United  SUtes  responsible  for  investigat- 
ing false  claims  violations  with  all  informa- 
tion known  to  such  defendant  about  such 
violation  within  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  defendant  first  obtained  the  in- 
formation; 

"(B)  the  defendant  fully  cooperated  with 
any  Oovemment  investigation  of  such  viola- 
tion; and 

"(C)  at  the  time  the  defendant  furnished 
the  United  SUtes  with  the  information 
about  the  violation,  no  criminal  prosecution, 
civil  action,  or  administrative  action  had 
commenced  under  this  title,  with  respect  to 
such  violation,  and  the  defendant  did  not 
have  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
an  investigation  into  such  violation; 
in  which  case  the  court  may  assess  not  less 
than  $5,000,  or  unless  the  court  finds  that 
the  defendant  is  a  partnership,  corporation, 
association,  or  organization,  the  annual 
gross  receipts  of  which  did  not  exceed 
$1,000,000  at  the  time  the  action  was 
brought,  and  which  had  not  more  than  80 
employees  at  the  time  the  action  was 
brought,  and  the  court  finds  the  assessment 
of  $10,000  wiU  result  in  substantial  hardship 
under  the  circumstances  for  the  defendant, 
in  which  case  the  court  may  assess  not  less 
than  $5,000": 

(3)  striking  out  "2  times  the  amount  of 
damages"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3 
times  the  amount  of  damages  unless  the 
court  finds  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (A) 
through  (C),  in  which  case  the  court  may 
aaseas  not  less  than  2  times  the  amount  of 
damages,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
consequential  damages": 


(4)  striking  out  "not  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States"  the  first 
place  it  appears; 

(5)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5); 

(6)  striking  out  the  period  in  clause  (6) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  or";  and 

(7)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  knowingly  makes,  uses,  or  causes  to 
be  made  or  used,  a  false  record  or  sUtement 
to  conceal,  avoid,  or  decrease  an  obligation 
to  pay  or  transmit  money  or  property  to  the 
Oovemment. 

"(b)  Consequential  damages  as  used  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  damages  which 
the  United  SUtes  would  not  have  sustained 
but  for— 

"(1)  the  doing  or  commission  of  any  of  the 
acts  prohibited  by  subsection  (a);  or 

"(2)  having  entered  into  or  made  any  con- 
tract or  grant  as  a  result  of  any  material 
part  of  any  false  sUtement, 

and  which  were  reasonably  foreseeable  to 
the  defendant  at  the  time  the  alleged  fraud 
was  committed  or  at  the  time  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  claim  or  sUtement. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'knowing'  and  'knowingly'  mean  the 
defendant— 

"<  1 )  had  actual  knowledge; 

"(2)  acted  in  deliberate  ignorance  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  information:  or 

"(3)  acted   in   reckless  disregard  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  information: 
and  no  proof  of  specific  intent  to  defraud  is 
required. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'claim' 
includes  any  request  or  demand  whether 
under  a  contract  or  otherwise  for  money  or 
property  which  is  made  to  a  contractor, 
grantee,  or  other  recipient  if  the  Oovem- 
ment provides  any  portion  of  the  money  or 
property  which  Is  requested  or  demanded  or 
if  the  Government  will  reimburse  such  con- 
tractor, grantee,  or  other  recipient  for  any 
portion  of  the  money  or  property  which  is 
requested  or  demanded. 

"(eXl)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  desig- 
nee may  apply  for  provisional  relief  to  any 
district  court  having  Jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  section  3732  whenever  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  this  section  or  section  3730, 
or  3731  may  have  been  violated.  If  the  court 
finds  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
the  United  SUtes  will  prevail  after  trial  on 
the  merits  of  its  claims,  the  court  shall 
enjoin  the  defendant  from  taking  any 
action  which  the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion,  finds  reasonably  likely  to  hinder 
or  delay  the  United  SUtes  in  the  collection 
of  any  judgment  which  may  be  obtained  in 
such  action. 

"(2)  In  addition,  the  court  may  from  time 
to  time  make  such  other  orders  as  it  deems 
appropriate,  including  requiring  the  defend- 
ant to  post  security  for  Judgment,  to  seek 
the  prior  approval  of  the  court  before 
making  any  transfer  without  adequate  and 
full  consideration,  paying  an  antecedent 
debt  which  has  matured  more  than  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  payment,  or  other- 
wise engaging  in  any  transaction  not  in  the 
usual  and  regular  course  of  the  defendant's 
business.  Except  as  provided  in  this  section, 
such  application  and  proceedings  by  the  At- 
torney General  shall  be  governed  by  Rule 
65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(f)  Any  information  furnished  pursuant 
to  clauses  (A)  through  (C)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under  sec- 
tion 552  of  UUe  5.". 
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Sec.  2.  Section  3730  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  3730.  Civil  actioiu  for  falM  clainu 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  diligently  shall 
investigate  a  violation  under  section  3729  of 
this  title.  If  the  Attorney  General  finds  that 
a  person  has  violated  or  is  violating  section 
3729,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  under  this  section  against  the  person. 

"(bKl)  E^xcept  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e),  a  person  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  a 
violation  of  section  3729  of  this  title  for  the 
person  and  for  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment. The  action  shall  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  Government.  An  action  may  be 
dismissed  only  if  the  court  and  the  Attorney 
General  give  written  consent  and  their  rea- 
sons for  consenting. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  the  complaint  and  written 
disclosure  of  substantially  all  material  evi- 
dence and  information  the  person  possesses 
shall  be  served  on  the  Government  under 
Rule  4(d)(4)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure.  The  complaint  shall  be  filed  in 
camera,  shall  remain  under  seal  for  at  least 
60  days,  and  shall  not  be  served  on  the  de- 
fendant until  the  court  so  orders.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  elect  to  intervene  and  proceed 
with  the  action  within  60  days  after  it  re- 
ceives both  the  complaint  and  the  material 
evidence. 

"(3)  The  Government  may.  for  good  cause 
shown,  move  the  court  for  sUys  and  for  ex- 
tensions of  the  time  during  which  the  com- 
plaint shall  remain  under  seal.  Any  such 
motions  may  be  supported  by  affidavits  or 
other  submissions  in  camera.  The  defendant 
shall  not  be  required  to  respond  to  any  com- 
plaint filed  under  this  section  until  20  days 
after  the  complaint  is  unsealed  and  served 
upon  him  pursuant  to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(4)  Before  the  expiration  of  the  initial 
60-day  period  or  any  sUys  obtained,  the 
Government  shall— 

"(A)  proceed  with  the  action,  in  which 
case  the  action  shall  be  conducted  only  by 
the  Oovemment;  or 

"(B)  notify  the  court  that  it  declines  to 
take  over  the  action,  in  which  case  the 
action  shall  be  conducted  by  the  person 
bringing  the  action. 

"(5)  Where  a  person  brings  an  action 
imder  this  subsection,  no  person  other  than 
the  Government  may  Intervene  or  bring  a 
related  action  based  on  the  facts  underlying 
the  pending  action. 

"(cKl)  If  the  Government  proceeds  with 
the  action,  the  action  is  conducted  solely  by 
the  Government  and  it  shall  not  be  boimd 
by  an  act  of  the  person  who  initiated  the 
action.  If  he  so  requests,  the  person  bring- 
ing the  action  shall  be  served  with  copies  of 
all  pleadings  filed  in  the  action,  shall  be 
supplied  with  copies  of  all  deposition  tran- 
scripts (at  his  expense),  and  shall  be  {lermit- 
ted  to  file  objections  with  the  court  and  pe- 
tition for  an  evidentiary  hearing  to  object  to 
any  proposed  settlement  or  to  any  motion 
to  dismiss  filed  by  the  Government.  The 
court  may  grant  such  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing only  upon  a  showing  of  substantial  and 
particularized  need.  The  person  bringing 
the  action  may  move  the  court  for  leave  to 
conduct  the  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  SUtes  if,  after  malclng  its  election  to 
take  over  the  suit,  the  Government  does  not 
proceed  with  the  action  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence within  six  months  or  such  reasonable 
additional  time  as  the  court  may  allow  after 
notice. 

"(2)  If  the  Oovemment  elects  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  action,  the  action  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  person  who  initiated  the 


action.  If  the  Government  so  requests,  it 
shall  be  served  with  copies  of  all  pleadings 
filed  in  the  action  and  shall  be  supplied 
with  copies  of  all  deposition  transcripts  (at 
its  expense).  Where  a  person  proceeds  with 
the  action  in  the  name  of  the  United  SUtes 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  the  court  may 
nevertheless  permit  the  Government  to  in- 
tervene and  proceed  with  the  action  by  its 
own  attorneys  at  a  later  date  upon  a  show- 
ing of  good  cause. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b),  the 
Government  may  elect  to  pursue  Its  claim 
through  any  alternate  remedy  available  to 
it,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  admin- 
istrative civil  money  penalty  proceeding. 

"(d)(1)  If  the  Government  proceeds  with 
the  action,  including  any  pro<^edlng  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)(3).  the  person  bringing 
the  action  may  receive  an  amount  the  court 
decides  is  reasonable.  The  amount  may  not 
be  less  than  10  percent,  nor  more  than  20 
E»ercent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  action  or  set- 
tlement of  a  claim  and  shall  be  paid  out  of 
those  proceeds. 

"(2)  If  the  Government  does  not  proceed 
with  an  action,  the  person  bringing  the 
action  or  settling  the  claim  may  receive  an 
amount  the  court  decides  is  reasonable  for 
collecting  the  civil  penalty  and  damages. 
The  amount  may  not  be  less  than  20  per- 
cent, nor  more  than  30  percent,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  action  or  settlement  and  shall 
be  paid  out  of  those  proceeds. 

"(3)  The  amount  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
taking  into  account— 

"(A)  the  significance  of  the  information 
provided  to  the  Government; 

"(B)  the  contribution  of  the  person  bring- 
ing the  action  to  the  result  obtained;  and 

"(C)  whether  the  information  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  suit  was  known  to 
the  Government. 

"(4)  Where  the  persons  brought  an  action 
based  primarily  on  disclosures  of  specific  in- 
formation relating  to  allegations  or  transac- 
tions in  a  criminal,  civil,  or  administrative 
hearing,  a  congressional  or  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  report  or  hearing,  or  from 
the  news  media,  the  court  may  award  such 
sums  as  it  deems  appropriate,  not  to  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  recovery  and  taking  Into 
account  the  significance  of  the  information 
and  the  role  of  the  person  in  advancing  the 
case  to  litigation. 

"(5)  In  addition  to  any  other  amounts 
awarded  by  the  court,  the  court  may  also 
award  the  person  bringing  the  action  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees  and  other  expenses. 
The  Government  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
expenses  or  legal  fees  a  person  incurs  in 
bringing  or  defending  an  action  under  this 
section. 

"(6)  If  the  Government  does  not  proceed 
with  the  action  and  it  is  litigated  by  the 
person  bringing  the  action,  the  court  shall 
award  to  the  defendant  its  reasonable  attor- 
ney fees  and  ex()enses  if  the  defendant  pre- 
vails In  such  action  and  the  court  finds  that 
the  claim  of  the  person  bringing  the  action 
was  clearly  frivolous,  vexatious,  or  brought 
for  purposes  of  harassment.  In  cases  where 
it  appears  that  the  person  is  bringing  an 
action  which  is  frivolous,  vexatious,  or 
brought  for  purposes  of  harassment,  the 
court  shaU  require  such  assurances  that 
payment  of  legal  fees  and  expenses  will  be 
made,  if  such  are  awarded,  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate before  allowing  the  action  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"(7)  After  any  final  judgment  is  issued  in 
any  action  brought  under  this  section,  or 
any  alternate  remedy  available  to  the  Gov- 


ernment, any  person  who  brought  an  action 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  have  60  days  to 
petition  the  court  for  any  award  to  which 
he  is  entitled  under  this  section. 

"(eXl)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  an  action  brought  by  a  former  or 
present  member  of  the  armed  services  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  against  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  arising  out  of 
such  person's  service  in  the  armed  forces. 

"(2)  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over 
an  action  brought  against  a  member  of  (Con- 
gress, a  member  of  the  Judiciary,  or  a  senior 
executive  branch  official  if  the  action  is 
based  on  evidence  or  information  known  to 
the  Government  when  the  action  was 
brought. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
'senior  executive  branch  official'  means 
those  officials  listed  in  section  201(f)  of  Aj»- 
pendix  IV  of  title  5. 

"(4)  In  no  event  may  a  person  bring  an 
action  under  this  section  based  upon  allega- 
tions or  transactions  which  are  the  subject 
of  a  civil  suit  or  an  administrative  civil 
money  penalty  proceeding  in  which  the 
Oovemment  is  already  a  party. 

"(5)(A)  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  an  action  under  this  section  based  upon 
the  public  disclosure  of  allegations  or  trans- 
actions In  a  criminal,  civil,  or  administrative 
hearing,  a  congressional,  administrative,  or 
Government  Accounting  Office  report, 
hearing,  audit  or  investigation,  or  from  the 
news  media,  unless  the  action  is  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  person  bring- 
ing the  action  is  an  original  source  of  the  in- 
fonnation. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
'original  source'  means  an  individual  who 
has  direct  and  independent  knowledge  of 
the  information  on  which  the  allegations 
are  based  and  has  voluntarily  informed  the 
Oovemment  or  the  news  media  prior  to  an 
action  filed  by  the  Government. 

"(f)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  action  brought  under  SUte 
law  for  the  recovery  of  funds  paid  by  SUte 
or  local  governments  where  such  action 
grows  out  of  the  same  transaction  or  occur- 
rence as  an  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(g)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
is  authorized  to  make  payments  from  De- 
partment of  Justice  appropriations  for  in- 
formation or  assistance  leading  to  a  civU  or 
criminal  recovery  under  this  section,  section 
3729,  or  sections  3731  through  3734,  known 
as  the  False  Claims  Act  or  under  section 
286,  287,  or  1001  of  title  18.  Any  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  his  designee. 

"(h)  In  civil  actions  brought  under  this 
section  by  the  United  SUtes,  the  provisions 
of  section  2412(d)  of  title  28  shall  apply.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  3731  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)  the  following:  "or  within 
three  years  after  the  date  when  facts  mate- 
rial to  the  right  of  action  are  known  or  rear 
sonably  should  have  been  known  by  the  of- 
ficial of  the  United  SUtes  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility to  act  in  the  circumstances, 
whichever  occurs  last":  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (b>,  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  3729,  3730,  3732,  or  3733,  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  required  to  prove  all 
essential  elements  of  the  cause  of  action,  in- 
cluding damages,  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 


JMI 


The   PRE8IDINO   OFFICER.    The 
cleric  wiU  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


uuvusii  yy^>,  ui  wiiicn  caae   inc  cuuri,  auiy 

UMS8  not  less  than  2  times  the  amount  of 
rtamajfiM  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
consequential  damaces"; 


to  clauses  (A)  through  (C)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under  sec- 
tion 552  of  tiUe  5.". 


notice. 

"(2)  If  the  Oovemment  elects  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  action,  the  action  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  person  who  Initiated  the 


ceed. 

"(7)  After  any  final  Judgment  is  issued  in 
any  action  brought  under  this  section,  or 
any  alternate  remedy  available  to  the  Gk>v- 


United  States  shall  be  required  to  prove  all 
essential  elements  of  the  cause  of  action.  In- 
cluding damages,  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 
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"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  contrary  provi- 
rion  of  law,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
ProoMlure.  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence,  a  flnal  Judgment  rendered  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  in  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing charging  fraud  or  false  statements. 
whether  upon  a  verdict  after  trial  or  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere,  shall 
estop  the  defendant  from  denying  the  es- 
sential elements  of  the  offense  in  any  action 
brought  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  secUon  or  secUon  3729,  3730.  3732,  or 
3733.". 

Sk.  4.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'0  3732.  Fabc  ctainu  juriadietion 

"(a)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  including  such  courts  for  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  any  action  com- 
menced by  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  under  section  3729,  3730.  3731.  3733. 
or  3734.  Venue  of  any  such  action  shall  be 
proper  in  any  district  in  which  any  defend- 
ant, or  in  the  case  of  multiple  defendants, 
any  one  defendant  can  be  found,  resides, 
transacts  business,  or  in  which  any  act  pre- 
scribed by  such  sections  is  alleged  by  the 
United  States  to  have  occurred.  A  summons 
as  required  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  shall  be  issued  by  the  district 
court  and  served  at  any  place  within  the 
United  SUtes,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  foreign  country. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Claims  Court  shall 
also  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  such  action  if 
the  action  is  asserted  by  way  of  counter- 
claim by  the  United  SUtes.  The  United 
States  may  Join  as  additional  parties  in  such 
counterclaim  all  persons  who  may  be  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  with  such  pairty  against 
whom  a  counterclaim  is  asserted  by  reason 
of  having  violated  this  section,  or  section 
3729.  3730,  3731,  or  3733,  except  that  no 
cross-claims  or  third-party  claims  shall  be 
asserted  among  such  additional  parties 
unless  such  claims  are  otherwise  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court.". 

Sk.  5.  Subchapter  m  of  chapter  37  of  the 
UUe   31.    United    SUtes    Code    is    further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"8  3733.  CivU  inTcrtigative  demaiMb 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

"(1)  'False  Claims  Act  law'  means— 

"(A)  this  section  and  sections  3729 
through  3731  of  this  title,  commonly  known 
as  the  False  Claims  Act;  and 

"(B)  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after 
this  section  which  prohibits,  or  makes  avail- 
able to  the  United  SUtes  in  any  court  of  the 
ITnited  SUtes  any  civU  remedy  with  respect 
to  any  false  claim.  bril>ery,  or  corruption  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States: 

"(3)  'False  Claims  Act  investigation' 
means  any  inquiry  conducted  by  any  False 
Claims  Act  investigator  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  person  is  or  has 
been  aigaged  in  any  violation  of  any  provi- 
iSaxi  of  the  False  Claims  Act  law: 

"(3)  "False  Claims  Act  investigator'  means 
any  attorney  or  investigator  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  who  is  charged 
with  tbe  duty  of  enforcing  or  carrying  into 
effect  any  False  Claims  Act  law  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  SUtes  acting 
under  direction  and  supervision  of  such  at- 


torney or  investigator  in  connection  with  a 
False  Claims  Act  investigation: 

"(4)  'person'  means  any  natural  person, 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  legal  entity,  including  any  SUte  or 
political  subdivision: 

"(5)  'documentary  material'  includes  the 
original  or  any  copy  of  any  book,  record, 
report,  memorandum,  paper,  communica- 
tion, Ubulation.  chart,  or  other  document, 
or  daU  compilations  stored  in  or  accessible 
through  computer  or  other  information  re- 
trieval systems,  together  with  instructions 
and  all  other  materials  necessary  to  use  or 
interpret  such  daU  compilations,  and  any 
product  or  discovery; 

"(6)  'custodian'  means  the  custodian,  or 
any  deputy  custodian,  designated  by  the  At- 
torney General;  and 

"(7)  'product  of  discovery'  includes  with- 
out limiution  the  original  or  duplicate  of 
any  deposition,  interrogatory,  document, 
thing,  result  of  an  inspection  of  land  or 
other  property,  examination,  or  admission 
obtained  by  any  method  of  discovery  in  any 
Judicial  or  administrative  litigation  or  action 
of  an  adversarial  nature,  any  digest,  analy- 
sis, selection,  compilation,  or  any  derivation 
thereof,  and  any  index  or  manner  of  access 
thereto. 

"(bKlKA)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person 
may  t>e  in  possession,  custody,  or  control  of 
any  documentary  material,  or  may  have  any 
information  relevant,  and  not  otherwise  rea- 
sonably available,  to  a  False  Claims  Act  in- 
vestigation, he  may,  prior  to  the  institution 
of  a  civil  proceeding,  issue  in  writing  and 
cause  to  be  served  u{x>n  such  person,  a  civil 
investigative  demand  requiring  such  person 
to  produce  such  documenUry  material  for 
inspection  and  copying,  to  answer  in  writing 
written  interrogatories,  to  give  oral  testimo- 
ny concerning  documentary  material  or  in- 
formation, or  to  furnish  any  combination  of 
such  material,  answers,  or  testimony.  When- 
ever a  civil  investigative  demand  is  an  ex- 
press demand  for  any  product  of  discovery, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  cause  to  be 
served,  in  any  manner  authorized  by  this 
section,  a  copy  of  such  demand  upon  the 
person  from  whom  the  discovery  was  ob- 
tained and  notify  the  person  to  whom  such 
demand  is  issued  of  the  date  on  which  such 
copy  was  served. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  510  of  title  28.  the  Attorney  General 
may  not  authorize  the  performance  of  any 
function  of  the  Attorney  General  vested  in 
him  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  by  any 
other  officer,  employee,  or  agency. 

"(2KA)  Each  such  demand  shall  sUte  the 
nature  of  the  conduct  constituting  the  al- 
leged violation  of  a  False  Claims  Act  law 
which  is  under  investigation,  and  the  appli- 
cable provision  of  law. 

"(B)  If  such  demand  is  for  production  of 
documentary  material,  the  demand  shall— 

"(1)  describe  each  class  of  documenUry 
material  to  be  produced  with  such  definite- 
ness  and  certainty  as  to  permit  such  materi- 
al to  be  fairly  identified: 

"(ii)  prescribe  a  return  date  for  each  such 
class  which  will  provide  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  within  which  the  material  so  de- 
manded may  be  assembled  and  made  avail- 
able for  inspection,  and  copying;  and 

"(ill)  identify  the  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator to  whom  such  material  shall  be  made 
available. 

"(C)  If  such  demand  is  for  answers  to  writ- 
ten interrogatories,  the  demand  shall— 

"(i)  set  forth  with  definiteness  and  cer- 
tainty the  written  interrogatories  to  be  an- 
swered; 


"(11)  prescribe  dates  at  which  time  answers 
to  written  interrogatories  shall  be  submit- 
ted; and 

"(iii)  identify  the  False  Claims  Act  invesU- 
gator  to  whom  such  answers  shall  be  sub- 
mitted. 

"(D)  If  such  demand  Is  for  the  giving  of 
oral  testimony,  the  demand  shall— 

"(1)  prescribe  a  date,  time,  and  place  at 
which  oral  testimony  shall  be  commenced; 

"(ii)  identify  a  False  Claims  Act  investiga- 
tor who  shall  conduct  the  examination  and 
the  custodian  to  whom  the  transcript  of 
such  examination  shall  be  submitted; 

"(111)  specify  that  such  attendance  and  tes- 
timony are  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
investigation; 

"(iv)  notify  the  person  receiving  the  sub- 
poena of  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
attorney  and  any  other  represenUtive;  and 

"(V)  describe  the  general  purpose  for 
which  the  subpoena  is  being  issued  and  the 
general  nature  of  the  testimony,  including 
the  primary  areas  of  inquiry,  which  will  be 
taken  pursuant  to  the  subpoena. 
Any  such  demand  which  is  an  express 
demand  for  any  product  of  discovery  shall 
not  be  returned  or  returnable  until  twenty 
days  after  a  copy  of  such  demand  has  been 
served  upon  the  person  from  whom  the  dis- 
covery was  obtained. 

"(E)  The  date  prescribed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  oral  testimony  pursuant  to  a 
civil  investigation  demand  issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  a  date  which  is  not  less  than 
seven  days  after  the  date  on  which  demand 
is  received,  unless  the  Attorney  General  or 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  designated 
by  the  Attorney  (General  determines  that 
exceptional  circumstance  are  present  which 
warrant  the  commencement  of  such  testi- 
mony within  a  lesser  period  of  time. 

"(F)  Any  official  before  whom  oral  testi- 
mony under  this  section  is  to  be  taken  shall 
exclude  from  the  place  where  the  testimony 
is  to  be  taken  all  persons  except  the  person 
giving  the  testimony,  the  attorney  and  any 
other  represenUtive  for  the  person  giving 
the  testimony,  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment, any  person  who  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  and 
the  person  giving  the  testimony,  and  any 
stenographer  taking  such  testimony. 

"(G)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  au- 
thorize a  second  demand  for  oral  testimony 
to  a  person  unless  such  person  requests  oth- 
erwise or  unless  the  Attorney  General,  after 
investigation,  notifies  that  person  in  writing 
that  an  additional  demand  for  oral  testimo- 
ny is  necessary.  The  Attorney  General  may 
not  authorize  the  performance  of  any  func- 
tion vested  in  him  under  this  subparagraph, 
by  any  other  officer,  employee,  or  agency, 
notwithstanding  section  510  of  title  28.". 

"(c)(1)  No  such  demand  shall  require  the 
production  of  any  documentary  material, 
the  submission  of  any  answers  to  written  In- 
terrogatories, or  the  giving  of  any  oral  testi- 
mony if  such  material,  answers,  or  testimo- 
ny would  be  protected  from  disclosure 
under— 

"(A)  the  standards  applicable  to  subpoe- 
nas or  subpoenas  duces  tecum  issued  by  a 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  to  aid  in  a  grand 
Jury  investigation;  or 

"(B)  the  standards  applicable  to  discovery 
requesU  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  C^vil 
Procedure,  to  the  extent  that  the  applica- 
tion of  such  standards  to  any  such  demand 
is  appropriate  and  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions and  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 3729  through  3731. 


"(3)  Any  such  demand  which  is  an  express 
demand  for  any  product  of  discovery  super- 
sedes any  inconsistent  order,  rule,  or  provi- 
sion of  law  (other  than  this  section)  pre- 
venting or  restraining  disclosure  of  such 
product  of  discovery  to  any  person.  Disclo- 
sure of  any  product  of  discovery  pursuant  to 
any  such  express  demand  does  not  consti- 
tute a  waiver  of  any  right  or  privilege  which 
may  be  invoked  to  resist  discovery  of  trial 
preparation  materials  to  which  the  person 
making  such  disclosure  may  be  entitled. 

"(d)(1)  Any  such  demand  may  be  served 
by  any  False  Claims  Act  investigator,  or  by 
any  United  SUtes  Marshal  or  Deputy  Mar- 
shal, at  any  place  within  the  United  SUtes. 

"(2)  Any  such  demand  or  any  petition 
filed  under  subsection  (k)  may  be  served 
upon  any  person  who  is  not  found  within 
the  United  SUtes,  In  such  manner  as  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures  prescribe 
for  service  in  a  foreign  country.  To  the 
extent  that  the  court*  of  the  United  SUtes 
can  asseri  Jurisdiction  over  such  person  con- 
sistent with  due  process,  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction  to  take  any 
action  respecting  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion by  such  person  that  such  court  would 
have  if  such  person  were  personally  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  court. 

"(eKl)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of 
any  petition  filed  under  subsection  (k)  may 
be  made  upon  a  partnership,  corporation, 
association,  or  other  legal  entity  by— 

"(A)  delivering  an  executed  copy  thereof 
to  any  partner,  executive  officer,  managing 
agent,  or  general  agent  thereof,  or  to  any 
agent  thereof  authorized  by  appointment  or 
by  law  to  receive  service  of  process  on 
behalf  of  such  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, or  entity; 

"(B)  delivering  an  executed  copy  thereof 
to  the  principal  office  or  place  of  business  of 
the  partnership,  corporation,  or  entity  to  be 
served;  or 

"(C)  depositing  such  copy  in  the  United 
SUtes  mails,  by  registered  or  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested,  addressed  to  such 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
entity  at  ite  principal  office  or  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

"(2)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of  any 
petition  filed  under  subsection  (k)  may  be 
made  upon  any  natural  person  by— 

"(A)  delivering  an  executed  copy  thereof 
to  the  person  to  l)e  served;  or 

"(B)  depositing  such  copy  in  the  United 
SUtes  mails  by  registered  or  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested,  addressed  to  such 
person  at  his  residence  or  principal  office  or 
place  of  business. 

"(f)  A  verified  return  by  the  Individual 
serving  any  such  demand  or  petition  setting 
forth  the  maimer  of  such  service  shall  be 
proof  of  such  service.  In  the  case  of  service 
by  registered  or  certified  mall,  such  return 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  return  post 
office  receipt  of  delivery  of  such  demand. 

"(g)  The  production  of  documentary  ma- 
terial In  response  to  a  demand  served  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  made  under  a 
sworn  certificate,  in  such  form  as  the 
demand  designates,  by  the  person,  if  a  natu- 
ral person,  to  whom  the  demand  is  directed 
or,  if  not  a  natural  person,  by  a  person 
having  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relating  to  such  production  and  au- 
thorized to  act  on  behalf  of  such  person. 
The  certificate  shall  sUte  that  all  of  the 
documentary  material  required  by  the 
demand  and  in  the  possession,  custody,  or 
control  of  the  person  to  whom  the  demand 
is  directed  has  been  produced  and  made 
available  to  the  custodian. 


"(h)    Each    interrogatory   in   a   demand 

served  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  an- 
swered separately  and  fully  in  writing  under 
oath  unless  it  is  objected  to,  in  which  event 
the  reasons  for  the  objection  shall  be  sUted 
In  lieu  of  any  answer,  and  it  shall  be  submit- 
ted under  a  sworn  certificate,  in  such  form 
as  the  demand  designates,  by  the  person.  If 
a  natural  person,  to  whom  the  demand  is  di- 
rected or.  If  not  a  natural  person,  by  a 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  answering 
each  interrogatory.  The  certificate  shall 
sUte  that  all  information  required  by  the 
demand  and  in  the  possession,  custody,  con- 
trol, or  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  demand  Is  directed  has  been  submitted. 
To  the  extent  that  any  materials  are  not 
furnished,  they  shall  be  identified  and  rea- 
sons set  forth  with  particularity  for  each. 

"(IKl)  The  examination  of  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  demand  for  oral  testimony 
served  under  this  section  shall  be  taken 
before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  of  the  place  where  the  ex- 
amination is  held.  The  officer  before  whom 
the  testimony  is  to  be  taken  shall  put  the 
witness  on  oath  or  affirmation  and  shall 
personally,  or  by  someone  acting  under  his 
direction  and  In  his  presence,  record  the  tes- 
timony of  the  witness.  The  testimony  shall 
be  taken  stenographically  and  transcribed. 
When  the  testimony  is  fully  transcribed,  the 
officer  before  whom  the  testimony  is  taken 
shall  promptly  transmit  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  testimony  to  the  custodian. 
This  subsection  shall  not  preclude  the 
taking  of  testimony  by  any  means  author- 
ized by,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with, 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(2)  The  False  Claims  Act  Investigator 
conducting  the  examination  shall  exclude 
from  the  place  where  the  examination  is 
held  all  other  persons  except  the  person 
being  examined,  his  counsel,  the  officer 
before  whom  the  testimony  is  to  be  taken, 
and  any  other  stenographer  taking  such  tes- 
timony. 

"(3)  The  oral  testimony  of  any  person 
taken  pursuant  to  a  demand  served  under 
this  section  shall  be  taken  in  the  Judicial 
district  of  the  United  SUtes  within  which 
such  person  resides,  is  found,  or  transacts 
business,  or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator conducting  the  examination  and  such 
person. 

"(4)  When  the  testimony  is  fully  tran- 
scribed, the  False  Claims  Act  investigator  or 
the  officer  shall  afford  the  witness,  who 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel,  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  examine  the  transcript 
and  the  transcript  shall  be  read  to  or  by  the 
witness,  unless  such  examination  and  read- 
ing are  waived  by  the  witness.  Any  changes 
in  form  or  substance  which  the  witness  de- 
sires to  make  shall  be  entered  and  identified 
upon  the  transcript  by  the  officer  or  the 
False  Claims  Act  investigator  with  a  sUte- 
ment  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  witness  for 
maldng  such  changes.  The  transcript  shall 
then  be  signed  by  the  witness,  unless  the 
witness  in  writing  waives  the  signing,  is  ill, 
cannot  be  found,  or  refuses  to  sign.  If  the 
transcript  te  not  signed  by  the  witness 
within  thirty  days  after  his  being  afforded  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  it,  the 
officer  or  the  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
shall  sign  it  and  sUte  on  the  record  the  fact 
of  the  waiver,  illness,  absence  of  the  witness, 
or  the  refusal  to  sign,  together  with  the 
reason.  If  any,  given  therefor.  A  refusal  to 
sign  or  an  unreasonable  absence  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  its  ac- 
curacy and  an  affirmation  of  its  contents. 


"(S)  The  officer  shaU  certify  on  tbe  tnn- 
script  that  the  witness  was  sworn  by  him 
and  that  the  transcript  is  a  true  record  of 
the  testimony  given  by  the  witness,  and  Uie 
officer  or  False  C^laims  Act  invesUgator 
shall  promptly  deliver  it  or  send  It  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mail  to  the  custodian. 

"(6)  Upon  payment  of  reasonable  charges 
therefor,  the  False  (naims  Act  investigator 
shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  transcript  to  the 
witness  only,  except  that  the  Attorney  Qtsa- 
eral,  the  Deputy  Attorney  (3eneral,  or  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  may.  for  good 
cause,  limit  such  witness  to  Inspection  of 
the  official  transcript  of  his  testimony. 

"(7)(A)  Any  person  compelled  to  appear 
under  a  demand  for  oral  testimony  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  be  accompanied,  repre- 
sented, and  advised  by  counsel.  Counsel  may 
advise  such  person.  In  confidence,  with  re- 
spect to  any  question  asked  of  such  person. 
Such  person  or  counsel  may  object  on  the 
record  to  any  question,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
and  shall  briefly  sUte  for  the  record  the 
reason  for  the  objection.  An  objection  may 
be  properly  made,  received,  and  entered 
upon  the  record  when  it  is  claimed  that 
such  person  is  entitled  to  refuse  to  answer 
the  question  on  groimds  of  any  constitution- 
al or  other  legal  right  or  privilege,  including 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination. 
Such  person  shall  not  otherwise  object  to  or 
refuse  to  answer  any  question,  and  shall  not 
by  himself  or  through  counsel  otherwise  in- 
terrupt the  oral  examination.  If  such  person 
refuses  to  answer  any  question,  the  False 
Claims  Act  investigator  conducting  the  ex- 
amination may  petition  the  district  court  of 
the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to  subsection 
(k)(l)  for  an  order  compelling  such  person 
to  answer  such  question. 

"(B)  If  such  person  refuses  to  answer  any 
question  on  the  groiuids  of  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  the  testimony  of 
such  person  may  be  compelled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  part  V  of  title 
18. 

"(8)  Any  person  ap(>earing  for  oral  exami- 
nation pursuant  to  a  demand  served  under 
this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  which  are  paid  to  witnesses 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(jKl)  The  Attorney  CJeneral,  or  his  au- 
thorized designee  shall  designate  a  False 
cnaims  Act  investigator  to  serve  as  custodi- 
an of  documentary  material,  answers  to  In- 
terrogatories, and  transcripts  of  oral  testi- 
mony received  under  this  section,  and  shall 
designate  such  additional  False  CHaims  Act 
investigators  as  he  determines  from  time  to 
time  to  be  necessary  to  serve  as  deputies  to 
such  officer. 

"(2)  Any  person  upon  whom  any  demand 
under  subsection  (bKl)  for  the  production 
of  documentary  material  has  been  served 
shall  make  such  material  available  for  in- 
spection and  copying  to  the  False  Claims 
Act  investigator  designated  therein  at  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  such  person, 
or  at  such  other  place  as  such  False  Claims 
Act  investigator  and  such  person  thereafter 
may  agree  and  prescribe  in  writing,  or  as  the 
court  may  direct  pursuant  to  subsection 
(kKl)  on  the  return  date  specified  in  such 
demand,  or  on  such  later  date  as  such  custo- 
dian may  prescribe  in  writing.  Such  person 
may,  upon  written  agreement  between  such 
person  and  the  custodian,  substitute  copies 
for  originals  of  all  or  any  part  of  such  mate- 
riaL 

"(3KA)  The  False  Claims  Act  Investigator 
to  whom  any  documentary  material,  an- 
swers to  Interrogatories,  or  transcripts  of 
oral  testimony  are  delivered  shall  take  phys- 


JMI 


wim  tae  auty  oi  eniorcms  or  carryuiK  uua 
effect  any  Fklae  Clmlms  Act  law  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States  acting 
under  direction  and  supervision  of  such  at- 


len  inicrn]Kau>nes,  uie  aenuuia  snau— 

"(1)  set  forth  with  definlteness  and  cer- 
tainty the  written  interrogatories  to  be  an- 
swered: 


uuii  ui  buuii  auuiuiuus  uj  luiy  auuii  uciuoiiu 

is  appropriate  and  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions and  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 3729  through  3731. 


control  of  the  person  to  whom  the  demand  sign  or  an  unreasonaoie  aosence  snau  oe  mj  wuum  »ai,  uu^uuj.=..«^,  «-^^  -.- 
is  directed  has  been  produced  and  made  deemed  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  tte  ac-  swers  to  Interrogatories  or  traMCTlpts  of 
available  to  the  custodian.  curacy  and  an  affirmation  of  its  contents.  oral  testimony  are  deUvered  shaU  take  phys- 
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leal  possession  thereof,  and  shall  transmit 
them  to  the  custodian  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  use  made  thereof  and  for  the 
return  of  documentary  material  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(B)  The  custodian  may  cause  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  copies  of  such  documentary 
material,  answers  to  Interrogatories,  or  tran- 
scripts of  oral  testimony  as  may  be  required 
for  official  use  by  any  authorized  official  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
any  authorized  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  acting  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  an  attorney  or  investiga- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Justice  In  connec- 
tion with  any  False  Claims  Act  investiga- 
tion, under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  subsection,  such  mate- 
rial, answers,  and  transcripts  may  be  used 
by  any  such  person  in  connection  with  the 
taking  of  oral  testimony  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"(C)  Elxcept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  custo- 
dian, no  documentary  material,  answers  to 
interrogatories,  or  transcripts  of  oral  testi- 
mony, or  copies  thereof,  so  produced  shall 
be  available  for  examination,  without  the 
consent  of  the  person  who  produced  such 
material,  answers,  or  transcripts,  and,  in  the 
case  of  any  product  of  discovery  produced 
pursuant  to  an  express  demand  for  such  ma- 
terial, of  the  person  from  whom  the  discov- 
ery was  obtained,  by  any  Individual  other 
than  an  authorized  official  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  or  an  authorized 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
acting  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  an  attorney  or  investigator  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  connection  with  any 
False  CHaims  Act  investigation.  Nothing  in 
this  section  is  intended  to  prevent  disclosure 
to  either  body  of  the  Congress  or  to  any  au- 
thorized committee  or  subcommittee  there- 
of, or  to  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  use  by  such  agency  in  further- 
ance of  its  statutory  responsibilities.  Disclo- 
sure to  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  allowed  only  upon  applica- 
tion, made  by  the  custodian  to  a  United 
States  district  court,  showing  substantial 
need  for  use  by  such  agency  in  furtherance 
of  its  statutory  responsibilities. 

"(D)  While  in  the  possession  of  the  custo- 
dian and  under  such  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Attorney  General  shall 
prescribe— 

"(1)  documentary  material  and  answers  to 
interrogatories  shall  be  available  for  exami- 
nation by  the  person  who  produced  such 
material  or  answers,  or  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  such  person;  and 

"(11)  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  shall  be 
available  for  examination  by  the  person 
who  produced  such  testimony,  or  his  coun- 
sel. 

"(4)  Whenever  any  attorney  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  been  designated  to 
appear  before  any  court,  grand  jury,  or  Fed- 
eral administrative  or  regulatory  agency  In 
any  case  or  proceeding,  the  custodian  of  any 
documentary  material,  answers  to  Interroga- 
tories, or  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  may 
deliver  to  such  attorney  such  material,  an- 
swers, or  transcripts  for  official  use  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  case,  grand  Jury,  or 
proceeding  as  such  attorney  determines  to 
be  required.  Upon  the  completion  of  any 
such  caae,  grand  Jury,  or  proceeding,  such 
attorney  shall  return  to  the  custodian  any 
such  material,  answers,  or  transcripts  so  de- 
livered whkh  have  not  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  such  court,  grand  Jury,  or  agency 


through  the  Introduction  thereof  Into  the 
record  of  such  case  or  proceeding. 

"(5)  If  any  documentary  material  has 
been  produced  in  the  course  of  any  False 
Claims  Act  Investigation  by  any  person  pur- 
suant to  a  demand  under  this  section,  and— 

"(A)  any  case  or  proceeding  before  any 
court  or  grand  jury  arising  out  of  such  in- 
vestigation, or  any  proceeding  before  any 
Federal  aidministrative  or  regulatory  agency 
involving  such  material,  has  been  complet- 
ed, or 

"(B)  no  case  or  proceeding  in  which  such 
material  may  be  used  has  been  commenced 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  completion  of 
the  examination  and  analysis  of  all  docu- 
mentary material  and  other  Information  as- 
sembled in  the  course  of  such  investigation, 
the  custodian  shall,  upon  written  request  of 
the  person  who  produced  such  material, 
return  to  such  person  any  such  material 
(other  than  copies  thereof  furnished  to  the 
custodian  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  or  made  by  the  E>epariment  of 
Justice  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  this 
subsection)  which  has  not  passed  Into  the 
control  of  any  court,  grand  Jury,  or  agency 
through  the  introduction  thereof  into  the 
record  of  such  case  or  proceedings. 

"(6)  In  the  event  of  the  death,  disability, 
or  separation  from  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  the  custodian  of  any  doc- 
umentary material,  answers  to  interrogato- 
ries, or  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  pro- 
duced under  any  demand  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section,  or  of  the  official  relief  of  such 
custodian  from  responsibility  for  the  custo- 
dy and  control  of  such  material,  answers  or 
transcripts,  the  Attorney  General  or  his  au- 
thorized designee  shall  promptly  (A)  desig- 
nate another  False  Claims  Act  Investigator 
to  serve  as  custodian  of  such  material,  an- 
swers, or  transcripts,  and  (B)  transmit  in 
writing  to  the  person  who  produced  such 
material,  answers,  or  testimony  notice  as  to 
the  identity  and  address  of  the  successor  so 
designated.  Any  successor  designated  under 
this  subsection  shall  have,  with  regard  to 
such  material,  answers  or  transcripts,  all 
duties  and  responsibilities  Imposed  by  this 
Act  upon  his  predecessor  in  office  with 
regard  thereto,  except  that  he  shall  not  be 
held  responsible  for  any  default  or  derelic- 
tion which  occurred  prior  to  his  designation. 

"(kMl)  Whenever  any  person  fails  to 
comply  with  any  civil  Investigative  demand 
served  upon  him  under  subsection  (b)  or 
whenever  satisfactory  copying  or  reproduc- 
tion of  any  such  material  cannot  be  done 
and  such  person  refuses  to  surrender  such 
material,  the  Attorney  General,  through 
such  officers  or  attorneys  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, may  file  in  the  district  couri  of  the 
United  States  for  any  Judicial  district  In 
which  such  person  resides,  is  found,  or 
transacts  business,  and  serve  upon  such 
person  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such  couri 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  section. 

"(2KA)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  serv- 
ice of  any  such  demand  upon  any  person,  or 
at  any  time  before  the  return  date  specified 
in  the  demand,  whichever  period  is  shorter, 
or  wittiin  such  period  exceeding  twenty  days 
after  service  or  in  excess  of  such  return  date 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  writing,  subsequent 
to  service,  by  any  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator named  in  the  demand,  such  i>erson 
may  file,  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  resides,  is  found,  or  transacts 
business,  and  serve  upon  such  False  Claims 
Act  investigator  a  petition  for  an  order  of 
such  court,  modifying  or  setting  aside  such 
demand.  In  the  case  of  a  petition  addressed 


to  an  express  demand  for  any  product  of 
discovery,  a  petition  to  modify  or  set  aside 
such  demand  may  be  brought  only  in  the 
district  couri  of  the  United  States  for  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  proceeding  in 
which  such  discovery  was  obtained  is  or  was 
last  pending. 

"(B)  The  time  allowed  for  compliance 
with  the  demand,  in  whole  or  in  pari,  as 
deemed  proper  and  ordered  by  the  court 
shall  not  run  during  the  pendency  of  such 
petition  in  the  court,  except  that  such 
(>erson  shall  comply  with  any  portions  of 
the  demand  not  sought  to  be  modified  or  set 
aside.  Such  petition  shall  specify  each 
ground  upon  which  the  petitioner  relies  In 
seeking  such  relief,  and  may  be  based  upon 
any  failure  of  such  demand  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  or  upon  any 
constitutional  or  other  legal  right  or  privi- 
lege of  such  person. 

"(3)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  service 
of  any  express  demand  for  any  product  of 
discovery  upon,  or  at  any  time  before,  the 
return  date  specified  in  the  demand,  which- 
ever period  is  shorter,  or  within  such  period 
exceeding  twenty  days  after  service  or  in 
excess  of  such  return  date  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  writing,  subsequent  to  service,  by 
any  False  Claims  Act  investigator  named  in 
the  demand,  the  person  from  whom  such 
discovery  was  obtained  may  file,  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  judi- 
cial district  in  which  the  proceeding  in 
which  such  discovery  was  obtained  is  or  was 
last  pending,  and  serve  upon  any  False 
Claims  Act  investigator  named  in  the 
demand  and  upon  the  recipient  of  the 
demand,  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such 
court  modifying  or  setting  aside  those  por- 
tions of  the  demand  requiring  production  of 
any  such  product  of  discovery.  Such  peti- 
tion shall  specify  each  ground  upon  which 
the  petitioner  relies  in  seeking  such  relief 
and  may  be  based  upon  any  failure  of  such 
portions  of  the  demand  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  or  upon  any  con- 
stitutional or  other  legal  right  or  privilege 
of  the  petitioner.  During  the  pendency  of 
such  petition,  the  court  may  stay,  as  it 
deems  proper,  compliance  with  the  demand 
and  the  running  of  the  time  allowed  for 
compliance  with  the  demand. 

"(4)  At  any  time  during  which  any  custo- 
dian Is  in  custody  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material,  answers  to  interrogato- 
ries delivered,  or  transcripts  of  oral  testimo- 
ny given  by  any  person  In  compliance  with 
any  such  demand,  such  person,  and  In  the 
case  of  an  express  demand  for  any  product 
of  discovery,  the  person  from  whom  such 
discovery  was  obtained,  may  file,  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judi- 
cial district  within  which  the  office  of  such 
custodian  is  situated,  and  serve  upon  such 
custodian,  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such 
court  requiring  the  performance  by  such 
custodian  of  any  duty  imposed  upon  him  by 
this  section. 

"(5)  Whenever  any  petition  is  filed  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section,  such  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  so 
presented,  and  to  enter  such  order  or  orders 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Any  final  order  so 
entered  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  pursuant 
to  section  1291  of  title  28.  Any  disobedience 
of  any  final  order  entered  under  this  section 
by  any  court  shall  be  punished  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

"(6)  To  the  extent  that  such  rules  may 
have  application  and  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Fed- 


eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply  to 
any  petition  under  this  subsection. 

"(7)  Any  documentary  material,  answers 
to  written  Interrogatories,  or  oral  testimony 
provided  pursuant  to  any  demand  Issued 
under  this  section  and  sections  3729 
through  3731  shall  be  exempt  from  disclo- 
sure under  section  552  of  title  5.". 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"8  3734.  Whlrtleblower  protection 

"Any  employee  who  is  discharged,  demot- 
ed, suspended,  threatened,  harassed,  or  in 
any  other  manner  discriminated  against  In 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  employment 
by  his  employer  because  of  the  good  faith 
exercise  by  such  employee  on  behalf  of  him- 
self or  others  of  any  option  afforded  by  this 
Act.  including  investigation  for.  initiation 
of.  testimony  for,  or  assistance  in  an  action 
filed  or  to  be  filed  under  this  Act.  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  relief  necessary  to  make  him 
whole.  Such  relief  shall  include  reinstate- 
ment with  full  seniority  rights,  backpay 
with  Interest,  and  compensation  for  any  spe- 
cial damages  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
crimination, including  litigation  costs  and 
reasonable  attorney  fees.  In  addition,  the 
employer  shall  be  liable  to  such  employee 
for  twice  the  amount  of  backpay  and  special 
damages  and.  if  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  court  shall  award  punitive 
damages.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  37  of 
title  31.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
items: 

"3732.  False  claims  Jurisdiction. 
"3733.  Civil  Investigative  demands. 
"3734.  Whlstleblower  protection.". 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Section  286  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,000,000  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3623,". 

(b)  Section  287  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000. 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3623". 

Sic.  8.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
False  Claims  Act  is  the  Government's 
primary  weapon  against  fraud,  yet  it  is 
in  need  of  substantial  reform.  A  review 
of  the  current  environment  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  Government 
needs  help— lots  of  help— to  adequate- 
ly protect  the  Treasury  against  grow- 
ing and  increasingly  sophisticated 
fraud. 

We  have  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  examining  different 
types  of  frauds  which  steal  away  much 
needed  taxpayer  fimds.  In  the  face  of 
our  current  Federal  debt  crisis,  it  is 
more  Important  than  ever  that  we 
maintain  an  efficient,  fair,  and  most  of 
all,  effective  enforcement  system  to 
protect  our  Federal  dollars  from  fraud 
and  abuse. 


No  single  piece  of  legislation  can  ab- 
solutely guarantee  an  efficient,  fair, 
and  effective  enforcement  system.  We 
would  be  deluding  ourselves  to  assume 
that  security.  However,  to  the  extent 
we  can  strengthen  weaknesses  in  the 
law  which  allow  frauds  to  go  undetect- 
ed or  unaddressed  and  fraudulently 
obtained  fimds  uncollected— that  is 
the  type  of  legislative  remedy  we 
should  enact  without  delay. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  cur- 
rent state  of  affairs  begs  for  reform. 
Fraud  allegations  are  climbing  at  a 
steady  rate  while  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's own  economic  crime  council 
last  year  termed  the  level  of  enforce- 
ment in  defense  pr(x:urement  fraud  in- 
adequate. 

No  one  knows,  of  course,  exactly 
how  much  public  money  is  lost  to 
fraud.  Elstimates  range  from  hujidreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  more  than  $50 
billion  per  year.  Sadly,  only  a  fraction 
of  the  fraud  is  reported  and  an  even 
smaller  fraction  of  the  funds  recov- 
ered. 

Part  of  the  solution— something  I 
consider  essential  to  any  meaningful 
improvements  in  cutting  down  fraud- 
is  the  establishment  of  a  solid  partner- 
ship between  public  law  enforcers  and 
private  taxpayers.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  big  job  on  its  hands  as 
it  attempts  to  ensure  the  Integrity  of 
the  nearly  $1  trillion  we  spend  each 
year  on  various  programs  and  procure- 
ment. That  job  is  simply  too  big  if 
Government  officials  are  working 
alone. 

The  concept  of  private  citizen  assist- 
ance is  embodied  in  S.  1562,  the  False 
Claims  Reform  Act  which  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  last  December. 

This  bill,  which  I  sponsored  along 
with  bipartisan  cosponsors  including 
my  colleagues  Senators  DeConcini, 
Levin,  Hatch,  Cohzn,  and  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
administration  and  its  amendments 
have  received  endorsements  from  both 
the  Packard  Commission  and  the 
Grace  Commission's  conunittee 
against  Government  waste. 

S.  1562  will  enhance  the  Govern- 
ment's litigative  and  investigative 
tools  under  the  False  Claims  Act.  as 
well  as  increase  the  fines  and  penalties 
assessed  against  those  who  cheat  the 
Government. 

I  have  worked  together  with  my  col- 
leagues Senators  Hatch.  Thurmond, 
suid  Hawkins,  as  well  as  others,  to 
arrive  at  a  consensus  on  S.  1562,  the 
False  Claims  Reform  Act.  This  final 
language  addresses  various  concerns 
raised  by  those  Members  as  well  as  a 
broad-based  business  coalition  led  by 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  includ- 
ing the  Aerospace  Industries  Associa- 
tion, the  Electronic  Industries  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Professional  Services 
CouncU.  I  am  pleased  that  this  group 
has  produced  a  comprehensive  anti- 


fraud  bill  that  will  enhance  both  the 
effectiveness  and  the  faimen  of  our 
fraud  law  enforcement  effort. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  my  colleagues  who  have 
worked  with  me  to  prcxluce  this  very 
important  and  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion. I  would  especially  like  to  thank 
Senator  Hatch  as  well  as  Senator 
Hawkins  for  working  in  a  cooperative 
manner  to  resolve  the  concerns  that 
they  raised. 

The  agreed-upon  amendments  which 
are  incorporated  in  the  committee 
modification  are  as  follows: 

KNOWUmCE  STARDAKS 

While  throughout  consideration  of 
this  bill  there  has  been  general  agree- 
ment that  liability  should  attach  to 
one  who  "knows  or  has  reason  to 
know"  of  the  falsity  of  his  claim, 
debate  has  focused  on  the  specific 
standard  to  be  used  to  define  "reason 
to  Icnow"  or  constructive  knowledge. 

The  fundamental  issue  in  designing 
a  standard  of  knowledge  is  to  reach 
not  only  defendants  with  actual 
knowledge  of  a  false  claim,  but  also  de- 
fendants who  insulate  themselves 
from  that  knowledge  which  a  prudent 
person  should  have  before  submitting 
a  claim  to  the  Government,  It  is  this 
problem  of  defining  constructive 
knowledge,  or  of  dealing  with  the  "os- 
trich"—the  individual  who  ignores  or 
fails  to  inquire  about  readily  discover- 
able facts  which  would  alert  him  that 
fraudulent  claims  are  being  submit- 
ted—that has  led  to  various  formula- 
tions of  the  standard  of  Itnowledge. 

S.  1562  as  considered  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and 
Pr<x:ediu*e,  contained  a  "reckless  disre- 
gard" standard  which  the  sponsors  as 
well  as  the  Department  of  Justice  be- 
lieved would  cover  those  persons  who 
insulate  themselves  by  design  from 
knowledge  about  the  truth  of  falsity 
of  a  claim.  The  concern  was  raised, 
however,  that  some  case  law  exists  in 
which  reckless  disregard  is  construed 
as  requiring  an  intentional,  deliberate, 
or  willful  act— a  considerable  escala- 
tion of  the  scienter  requirement.  To 
avoid  the  risk  of  such  a  misconstruc- 
tion, the  full  Judiciary  Committee 
then  adopted  a  "gross  negligence" 
standard  which  would  appear  to  be 
less  susceptible  to  this  misinterpreta- 
tion. The  committee  was  aware  that 
the  two  standards  are  very  similar  and 
in  fact  are  often  used  to  define  each 
other;  that  is,  reckless  disregard  often 
is  defined  as  gross  negligence  and 
gross  negligence  frequently  is  said  to 
require  a  reckless  disregard. 

While  the  committee  expressed  in  Its 
report  accompanjring  S.  1562  that  mis- 
take, inadvertence  or  mere  negligence 
in  the  submission  of  a  false  claim 
would  not  be  actionable  imder  the  bill, 
concerns,  stemming  mainly  from  the 
Government  contracting  community, 
were  raised  that  such  examples  of 


JMI 


Mtomey  sn&u  return  to  tne  cuBtoaimn  any 
such  materiml,  answers,  or  transcripts  so  de- 
livered which  have  not  passed  Into  the  con- 
trol of  such  court,  grand  Jury,  or  agency 


Dusiness,  and  serve  upon  such  False  Claims 
Act  Investigator  a  petition  for  an  order  of 
such  court,  modifying  or  setting  aside  such 
demand.  In  the  case  of  a  petition  addressed 


tempt  thereof. 

"(6)  To  the  extent  that  such  rules  may 
have  application  and  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Fed- 


protect  our  Federal  dollars  from  fraud 
and  abuse. 


Council.  I  am  pleased  tnat  tnis  group    uovemmeni 
has  produced  a  comprehensive  anti-    were   raised 


that  such   examples  of 
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mere  negligence  might  be  construed  as 
grossly  negligent  acts. 

To  address  those  concerns,  I,  along 
with  the  other  sponsors  of  this  bill, 
have  agreed  to  return  to  a  "reckless 
disregard"  standard,  but  only  with  the 
express  qualification  that  "no  proof  of 
specific  intent  is  required."  Our  intent 
In  returning  to  the  reckless  disregard 
standard  is  only  to  assure  that  mere 
negligence,  mistake,  and  inadvertence 
are  not  actionable  under  the  False 
Claims  Act.  In  doing  so,  we  reconfirm 
OMi  belief  that  reckless  disregard  and 
gross  negligence  define  essentially  the 
same  conduct  and  that  under  this  act, 
reckless  disregard  does  not  require  any 
proof  of  an  intentional,  deliberate,  or 
willful  act. 

The  constructive  knowledge  stand- 
ard proposed  by  some  has  required  a 
"conscious  culpability."  See,  testimony 
of  representatives  of  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustrial Association  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Affairs,  Hear- 
ing on  Program  Fraud  Civil  Penalties 
Act  of  1985,  Senate  Hearing  99-202, 
page  106.  Under  this  formulation,  "no 
duty  to  ascertain  facts"  may  be  im- 
posed unless  "deduced  as  inferences 
from  facts  already  known."  Id.,  page 
119.  Such  conceptualizations  of  the 
standard  exceed  the  committee's 
intent  and  leave  unaddressed  the  "os- 
trich" problem  which  it  is  in  agree- 
ment must  be  Included. 

QUI  TAM 

Several  minor  changes  will  be  made 
in  the  qui  tarn  section  of  S.  1562.  Spe- 
cifically, jurisdiction  for  qui  tam  ac- 
tions based  on  information  that  has 
been  publicly  disclosed  will  be  limited 
to  those  people  who  were  "original 
sources"  of  the  information.  "Original 
source"  is  further  defined  as  "an  indi- 
vidual who  has  direct  and  independent 
knowledge  of  information  on  which 
the  allegations  are  based  and  has  vol- 
untarily informed  the  Government  or 
the  news  media  prior  to  an  action  filed 
by  the  Government." 

This  amendment  seeks  to  assure 
that  a  qui  tam  action  based  solely  on 
public  disclosures  cannot  be  brought 
by  an  individual  with  no  direct  or  inde- 
pendent knowledge  of  the  Information 
or  who  had  not  been  an  original 
source  to  the  entity  that  disclosed  the 
allegations. 

In  the  definition  of  "original 
source."  the  requirement  that  the  in- 
dividual "voluntarily"  informed  the 
Government  or  news  media  is  meant 
to  preclude  the  ability  of  an  individual 
to  sue  under  the  qui  tam  section  of  the 
False  Claims  Act  when  his  suit  is 
based  solely  on  public  information  and 
the  individual  was  a  source  of  the  alle- 
gations only  because  the  Individual 
was  subpeonaed  to  come  forward. 
However,  those  persons  who  have  been 
contacted  or  questioned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  news  media  and  coop- 
erated by  providing  Information  which 
later  led  to  a  public  disclosure  would 


be  considered  to  have  "voluntarily"  In- 
formed the  Government  or  media  and 
therefore  considered  eligible  qui  tam 
relators. 

The  use  of  the  term  "Government" 
in  the  definition  of  original  source  is 
meant  to  include  any  Government 
source  of  disclosures  cited  in  subsec- 
tion (5)<A);  that  is.  Government  in- 
cludes Congress,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  any  executive  or  independ- 
ent agency  as  well  as  all  other  govern- 
mental bodies  that  may  have  publicly 
disclosed  the  allegations. 

The  amendments  also  limit  the  pos- 
sible portion  of  the  judgment  recover- 
able by  a  qui  tam  plaintiff  to  10  per- 
cent or  less  when  the  action  is  based 
primarily  on  public  information.  This 
limitation  will  affect  those  persons 
who  have  brought  a  qui  tam  action 
based  almost  entirely  on  information 
of  which  they  did  not  have  independ- 
ent knowledge  but  had  derived  from  a 
public  source. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  contains  a  provision  for 
the  award  of  attorneys  fees  to  prevail- 
ing defendants  If  the  court  finds  that 
the  plaintiff's  action  was  clearly  frivo- 
lous, vexatious,  or  brought  for  pur- 
poses of  harassment.  Additionally,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  court  at  any 
time,  may  make  certain  assurances  the 
plaintiff  win  be  able  to  pay  such  costs 
if  it  appeares  an  action  is  being 
brought  in  bad  faith  or  is  clearly  frivo- 
lous. 

The  committee  amendment  makes 
consistent  the  standards  for  both  at- 
torney's fees  sanctions  and  the  court- 
required  assurances.  While  the  stand- 
ards are  meant  to  be  consistent,  con- 
cern was  raised  that  a  court  would 
find  it  impossible  to  rule  any  action 
"appeared"  "clearly  frivolous."  Be- 
cause the  court  could  be  maldng  a 
judgment  of  apparent  frivolity  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  case,  as  opposed  to 
concluding  the  action's  frivolity  at  the 
end  of  the  proceedings,  the  conclusive 
term  "clearly"  was  removed. 

These  amendments  also  make  clear 
that  no  jurisdiction  will  lie  for  qui  tam 
actions  based  on  allegations  upon 
which  the  Government  has  already 
initiated  administrative  civil  money 
penalty  proceedings. 

coif  SEQDZimAL  DAMACBS 

The  committee  amendment  limits 
consequential  damages  to  those  that 
are  reasonably  foreseeable  to  the  de- 
fendant at  the  time  the  alleged  fraud 
was  committed  or  at  the  time  of  the 
submission  of  the  claim  or  statement, 
civn.  nrvKSTiGATivK  demahds 

The  committee  amendment  requires 
that  only  the  Attorney  General  can 
authorize  issuance  of  a  Civil  Investiga- 
tive Demand.  Second,  these  amend- 
ments make  clear  that  prior  to  issuing 
a  Civil  Investigative  E>emand,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  must  make  reasona- 
ble efforts  to  obtain  the  same  informa- 
tion through  other,  less  burdensome 


sources.  These  other  sources  would  In- 
clude the  material  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  agency  investigative 
office  which  has  made  the  referral  of 
the  fraud  case  as  well  as  information 
which  the  Department  could  obtain 
through  an  Informal  request  to  the 
person  who  might  otherwise  be  the 
target  of  the  Civil  Investigative 
E>emand. 

However,  this  amendment  would  not 
require  the  Department  to  seek  a 
court  order  for  access  to  grand  jury 
material— under  rule  6(e)  of  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure— in 
cases  where  such  information  might 
be  available.  Some  circuits  interpret- 
ing rule  6(e)  have  concluded  that  the 
Department  should  use  other  Investi- 
gative tecliniques,  including  CID's, 
before  seeking  a  6(e)  order.  See,  In  Re 
Grand  Jury  Investigation,  774  F.2d  34 
(2d  Cir.  1985.  cert,  granted.  This 
amendment  would  mirror  the  trend  in 
that  caselaw,  by  authorizing  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  issue  a  CID  with- 
out requiring  it  to  first  attempt  to 
obtain  a  6(e)  order. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  would 
not  require  the  Justice  Department  to 
justify  why  it  had  not  prevailed  upon 
agency  Investigators  to  utilize  their 
subpoena  powers,  either  under  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978  or  any  In- 
vestigative powers  associated  with  any 
civil  money  penalty  authority. 

Finally,  these  amendments  should 
not  be  construed  to  allow  the  recipient 
of  a  CID  to  argue  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment should  be  required  to  file 
suit  and  use  ordinary  civil  discovery. 
The  term  "not  otherwise  reasonably 
available"  refers  to  presuit  investiga- 
tive techniques  only. 

STATXTTE  OF  UlflTATIOlCS 

The  committee  has  added  a  tolling 
provisions  to  the  False  Claims  Act 
which  Is  adopted  directly  from  28 
U.S.C.  2416(c).  While  section  2416(c)  is 
a  provision  of  general  applicability, 
the  committee  intends  that  the  False 
Claims  Act  tolling  provision  be  liberal- 
ly construed  because  the  conduct  ad- 
dressed here  is  so  inherently  deceptive 
and  carefully  concealed.  Thus,  courts 
should  be  leary  of  finding  that  the 
Government  had  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  possible  cause  of  action 
based  merely  upon  the  discovery  of  Ir- 
regularities that  fall  short  of  a  con- 
crete suspicion  that  fraud  has  oc- 
curred. Some  corroborative  informa- 
tion to  support  that  suspicion  should 
be  required.  Similarly,  care  should  be 
taken  to  assure  that  the  information 
has  reached  an  official  in  a  position 
both  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
possible  violation  of  this  act  and  to 
take  steps  to  address  it. 

SKLT-POUCING  IHCXI«TIVK 

The  amendments  add  a  provision  in- 
tended to  provide  Incentive  for  self-po- 
licing among  those  who  conduct  busi- 
ness with  the  Government.  Under  this 


new  provision,  the  court  In  its  discre- 
tion may  limit  damages  to  an  amount 
between  double  and  treble  and  the 
civil  forfeiture  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000  if  the  defendant  satisfies  cer- 
tain criteria.  Given  the  deceitful 
nature  of  fraud,  courts  should  con- 
strue narrowly  the  requirements  de- 
fendants must  satisfy  in  order  to  be  el- 
igible for  liability  limitations.  Particu- 
larly, courts  should  guard  against  de- 
fendants attempting  to  take  advantage 
of  this  provision  once  they  realize 
Government  or  public  discovery  of  vio- 
lations are  impending. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  rilfE  UMITATIOM 

Under  the  committee  amendment, 
defendant  businesses  or  organizations 
meeting  a  certain  size  standard  may  be 
eligible  for  a  reduction  in  fines  if  the 
court  finds  assessment  of  a  $10,000 
fine  to  that  particular  defendant 
would  result  in  substantial  hardship 
for  the  defendant. 

The  applicable  size  standard— gross 
annual  receipts  of  $1  million  or  less 
and  800  employees  or  less— is  adapted 
from  statistics  compiled  by  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Independent  Busi- 
nesses. Based  on  its  statistically  repre- 
sentative sampling  of  the  small  busi- 
ness commimity,  approximately  80 
percent  of  such  businesses  would  fall 
within  this  size  standard. 

EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE  ACT  APPLICATION 

The  committee  amendment  clarifies 
that  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act 
applies  to  actions  brought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  False  Claims  Act. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Hawkins  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  1562. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  of  Senators 
Hawkins,  THtnucoND,  and  DeConcini, 
be  inserted  as  if  read. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
to  commend  Senator  Grassley  for  his 
sponsorship  of  S.  1562  and  national 
leadership  in  efforts  to  combat  con- 
tract fraud. 

As  a  cosponsor,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  closely  with  Senator 
Grassley  and  his  staff  to  assure  that 
S.  1562  is  as  effective  as  possible  in  ad- 
dressing this  problem.  I  believe  that  it 
will  Increase  the  ability  of  our  agen- 
cies to  investigate  and  prosecute 
frauds  without  depriving  individuals  of 
the  right  to  a  jury  trail. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  the  assur- 
ances that  I  have  received  from  the 
sponsor  and  proponents  that  S.  1562 
will  be  defended  in  conference. 

Senator  Hatch  and  Senator  Thttr- 
iioND  also  deserve  to  be  recognized  and 
applauded  for  their  vision  and  tireless 
efforts  to  fight  fraud  while  defending 
due  process  and  individual  rights.  I 
call  on  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  and  promoting  the  swift 


passage  of  S.  1562  in  the  Senate  and 
urge  that  conferees  fight  for  adoption 
of  the  Senate-passed  version. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  state  my  strong  support  for 
these  amendments  to  the  False  Claims 
Act  and  my  admiration  for  Senator 
Grasslet  for  having  so  tenaciously 
and  successfully  pursued  their  adop- 
tion. These  amendments  will  substan- 
tially enhance  the  Government's  abili- 
ty to  recover  losses  sustained  as  a 
result  of  fraud  and  corruption. 

Several  years  ago,  I  developed,  intro- 
duced, and  attempted  to  process  legis- 
lation similar  to  today's  amendments. 
I  was  only  partially  successful.  Sena- 
tor Grassley  has  picked  up  this  issue 
and  done  an  outstsmding  job  of 
making  the  necessary  adjustments  and 
compromises  that  have  enabled  us  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  tonight.  The 
essence  of  the  bill  remains:  to  tighten 
the  Federal  laws  as  they  apply  to  per- 
sons who  violate  the  False  Claims  Act. 
The  Government  will  now  have  sever- 
al new  legal  weapons  in  its  arsenal 
with  which  to  pursue  and  prosecute 
incidences  of  fraud  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  applaud  the  changes  in- 
creasing the  penalites,  modifying  the 
standards  of  proof,  and  modernizing 
the  jurisdiction  and  venue  provisions. 
Nimierous  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  also  prove  of  benefit. 

The  country  and  its  taxpayers  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  the  lead  in 
Democratic  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and 
to  associate  myself  with  the  principles 
of  law  enforcement  and  responsible 
Government  oversight  for  which  this 
bill  stands.  I  certainly  urge  our  col- 
leagues on  the  House  side  to  process 
this  legislation  with  the  urgency  it  de- 
serves.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  2701)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 
S.  1562 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assenMed, 
That  section  3729  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "A  person"; 

(2)  striking  out  "$2,000,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$10,000,  unless  the  court  finds: 

"(A)  the  defendant  furnished  officials  of 
the  United  States  responsible  for  Investigat- 
ing false  claims  violations  with  all  informa- 
tion known  to  such  defendant  about  such 
violation  within  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  defendant  first  obtained  the  in- 
formation: 


"(B)  the  defendant  fully  cooperated  with 
any  Government  investigation  of  such  viola- 
tion; and 

"(C)  at  the  time  the  defendant  furnished 
the  United  States  with  the  information 
about  the  violation,  no  criminal  prosecution, 
civil  action,  or  administrative  action  had 
commenced  under  this  title,  with  respect  to 
such  violation,  and  the  defendant  did  not 
have  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
an  Investigation  into  such  violation; 

in  which  case  the  court  may  assess  not  less 
than  $5,000,  or  unless  the  court  finds  that 
the  defendant  is  a  partnership,  corporation, 
association,  or  organization,  the  annual 
gross  receipts  of  which  did  not  exceed 
$1,000,000  at  the  time  the  action  was 
brought,  and  which  had  not  more  than  80 
employees  at  the  time  the  action  was 
brought,  and  the  court  finds  the  assessment 
of  $10,000  will  result  in  substantial  hardship 
under  the  circumstances  for  the  defendant, 
in  which  case  the  court  may  assess  not  less 
than  $5,000; 

(3)  striking  out  "2  times  the  amount  of 
damages"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3 
times  the  amount  of  damages  unless  the 
court  finds  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (A) 
through  (C),  in  which  case  the  court  may 
assess  not  less  than  2  times  the  amount  of 
damages,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
consequential  damages"; 

(4)  striking  out  "not  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States"  the  first 
place  it  appears; 

(5)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5); 

(6)  striking  out  the  period  in  clause  (6) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or";  and 

(7)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  knowingly  makes,  uses,  or  causes  to 
be  made  or  used,  a  false  record  or  statement 
to  conceal,  avoid,  or  decrease  an  obligation 
to  pay  or  transmit  money  or  property  to  the 
Cjovemment. 

"(b)  Consequential  damages  as  used  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  damages  which 
the  United  States  would  not  have  sustained 
but  for— 

"(1)  the  doing  or  commission  of  any  of  the 
acts  prohibited  by  subsection  (a);  or 

"(2)  having  entered  into  or  made  any  con- 
tract or  grant  as  a  result  of  any  material 
part  of  any  false  statement, 
and  which  were  reasonably  foreseeable  to 
the  defendant  at  the  time  the  alleged  fraud 
was  committed  or  at  the  time  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  claim  or  statement. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'knowing'  and  'knowingly'  mean  the 
defendant— 

"(1)  had  actual  knowledge; 

"(2)  acted  in  deliberate  ignorance  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  information;  or 

"(3)  acted  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  information; 
and  no  proof  of  specific  intent  to  defraud  is 
required. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'claim' 
includes  any  request  or  demand  whether 
under  a  contract  or  otherwise  for  money  or 
property  which  is  made  to  a  contractor, 
grantee,  or  other  recipient  if  the  Govern- 
ment provides  any  portion  of  the  money  or 
property  which  is  requested  or  demanded  or 
if  the  Government  will  reimburse  such  con- 
tractor, grantee,  or  other  recipient  for  any 
portion  of  the  money  or  property  which  is 
requested  or  demanded. 

"(eKl)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  desig- 
nee may  apply  for  provisional  relief  to  any 
district  court  having  Jurisdiction  pursuant 


JMI 


emment  or  the  news  media  and  coop- 
erated by  providing  information  which 
later  led  to  a  public  diadoBure  would 


tice  Department  must  malie  reasona- 
ble efforts  to  obtain  the  same  informa- 
tion through  other,  less  burdensome 


tended  to  provide  incentive  for  self -po- 
licing among  those  who  conduct  busi- 
ness with  the  Government.  Under  this 


due  process  and  individual  rights.  I 
caU  on  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  and  promoting  the  swift 


violation  within  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  defendant  first  obtained  the  in- 
formation: 


"(eXl)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  desig- 
nee may  apply  for  provisional  relief  to  any 
district  court  having  Jurisdiction  pursuant 
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to  section  3733  whenever  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  this  section  or  section  3730, 
or  3731  may  have  been  violated.  If  the  court 
finda  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
the  United  SUtes  wUl  prevail  after  trial  on 
the  merits  of  its  claims,  the  court  shall 
enjoin  the  defendant  from  taUng  any 
action  which  the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion,  finds  reasonably  likely  to  hinder 
or  delay  the  United  States  in  the  collection 
of  any  Judgment  which  may  be  obtained  In 
such  action. 

"(2)  In  addition,  the  court  may  from  time 
to  time  make  such  other  orders  as  it  deems 
appropriate,  including  requiring  the  defend- 
ant to  post  security  for  Judgment,  to  seek 
the  prior  approval  of  the  court  before 
making  any  transfer  without  adequate  and 
full  consideration,  paying  an  antecedent 
debt  which  has  matured  more  than  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  payment,  or  other- 
wise engaging  in  any  transaction  not  in  the 
usual  and  regular  course  of  the  defendant's 
business.  Except  as  provided  In  this  section, 
such  application  and  proceedings  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  shall  be  governed  by  Rule 
65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(f)  Any  Information  furnished  pursuant 
to  clauses  (A)  through  (C)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under  sec- 
tion 552  of  title  5.". 

Sk.  2.  Section  3730  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■  37M.  Chril  actloiu  for  false  clainu 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  diligently  shall 
Investigate  a  violation  under  section  3729  of 
this  title.  If  the  Attorney  General  finds  that 
a  person  has  violated  or  Is  violating  section 
3729,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  under  this  section  against  the  person. 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e),  a  person  may  bring  a  civil  action  for  a 
violation  of  section  3729  of  this  title  for  the 
person  and  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  action  shall  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  Government.  An  action  may  be 
dismissed  only  if  the  court  and  the  Attorney 
General  give  written  consent  and  their  rea- 
sons for  consenting. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  the  complaint  and  written 
disclosure  of  substantially  all  material  evi- 
dence and  Information  the  person  possesses 
shall  be  served  on  the  Government  under 
Rule  4(dK4)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure.  The  complaint  shall  be  filed  in 
camera,  shall  remain  under  seal  for  at  least 
60  days,  and  shall  not  be  served  on  the  de- 
fendant until  the  court  so  orders.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  elect  to  intervene  and  proceed 
with  the  action  within  60  days  after  it  re- 
ceives both  the  complaint  and  the  material 
evidence. 

"(3)  The  Government  may,  for  good  cause 
shown,  move  the  court  for  stays  and  for  ex- 
tensions of  the  time  during  which  the  com- 
plaint shall  remain  under  seal.  Any  such 
motions  may  be  supported  by  affidavits  or 
other  submissions  in  camera.  The  defendant 
shall  not  be  required  to  respond  to  any  com- 
plaint filed  under  this  section  until  20  days 
after  the  complaint  is  unsealed  and  served 
upon  him  pursuant  to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(4)  Before  the  expiration  of  the  Initial 
60-day  period  or  any  stays  obtained,  the 
Qovemment  shall— 

"(A)  proceed  with  the  action,  in  which 
case  the  action  shall  be  conducted  only  by 
the  Government;  or 

"(B)  notify  the  court  that  It  declines  to 
take  over  the  action,  in  which  case  the 
actliMi  shall  be  conducted  by  the  person 
brtnging  the  action. 


"(5)  Where  a  person  brings  an  action 
under  this  subsection,  no  person  other  than 
the  Government  may  intervene  or  bring  a 
related  action  based  on  the  facts  underlying 
the  pending  action. 

"(cKl)  If  the  Cfovemment  proceeds  with 
the  action,  the  action  is  conducted  solely  by 
the  Govertmient  and  it  shall  not  be  bound 
by  an  act  of  the  person  who  initiated  the 
action.  If  he  so  requests,  the  person  bring- 
ing the  action  shall  be  served  with  copies  of 
all  pleadings  filed  in  the  action,  shall  be 
supplied  with  copies  of  all  deposition  tran- 
scripts (at  his  expense),  and  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  file  objections  with  the  court  and  pe- 
tition for  an  evidentiary  hearing  to  object  to 
any  proposed  settlement  or  to  any  motion 
to  dismiss  filed  by  the  (3ovemment.  The 
court  may  grant  such  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing only  upon  a  showing  of  substantial  and 
particularized  need.  The  person  bringing 
the  action  may  move  the  court  for  leave  to 
conduct  the  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  if,  after  making  its  election  to 
take  over  the  suit,  the  Government  does  not 
proceed  with  the  action  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence within  six  months  or  such  reasonable 
additional  time  as  the  court  may  allow  after 
notice. 

"(2)  If  the  Govenmient  elects  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  action,  the  action  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  person  who  Initiated  the 
action.  If  the  Government  so  requests,  it 
shall  be  served  with  copies  of  all  pleadings 
filed  in  the  action  and  shall  be  supplied 
with  copies  of  all  deposition  transcripts  (at 
its  expense).  Where  a  person  proceeds  with 
the  action  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  the  court  may 
nevertheless  permit  the  (government  to  in- 
tervene and  proceed  with  tJie  action  by  its 
own  attorneys  at  a  later  date  upon  a  show- 
ing of  good  cause. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subsection  'b),  the 
Government  may  elect  to  pursue  its  claim 
through  any  alternate  remedy  available  to 
it,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  any  admin- 
istrative civil  money  penalty  proceeding. 

"(dKl)  If  the  (jovemment  proceeds  with 
the  action,  including  any  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (cM3).  the  person  bringing 
the  action  may  receive  an  amount  the  court 
decides  is  reasonable.  The  amount  may  not 
be  less  than  10  percent,  nor  more  than  20 
percent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  action  or  set- 
tlement of  a  claim  and  shall  be  paid  out  of 
those  proceeds. 

"(2)  If  the  Government  does  not  proceed 
with  an  action,  the  person  bringing  the 
action  or  settling  the  claim  may  receive  an 
amount  the  court  decides  is  reasonable  for 
collecting  the  civU  penalty  and  damages. 
The  amount  may  not  be  less  than  20  per- 
cent, nor  more  than  30  percent,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  action  or  settlement  and  shall 
be  paid  out  of  those  proceeds. 

"(3)  The  amount  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
taking  into  account— 

"(A)  the  significance  of  the  Information 
provided  to  the  Government; 

"(B)  the  contribution  of  the  person  bring- 
ing the  action  to  the  result  obtained;  and 

"(C)  whether  the  information  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  suit  was  known  to 
the  Ciovemment. 

"(4)  Where  the  persons  brought  an  action 
based  primarily  on  disclosures  of  specific  in- 
formation relating  to  allegations  or  transac- 
tions in  a  criminal,  civil,  or  administrative 
hearing,  a  congressional  or  Government  Ac- 
co«inting  Office  report  or  hearing,  or  from 
the  news  media,  the  court  may  award  such 
simis  as  it  deems  appropriate,  not  to  exceed 


10  percent  of  the  recovery  and  taking  into 
account  the  significance  of  the  information 
and  the  role  of  the  person  in  advancing  the 
case  to  litigation. 

"(5)  In  addition  to  any  other  amounts 
awarded  by  the  court,  the  court  may  also 
award  the  person  bringing  the  action  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees  and  other  expenses. 
The  Government  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
expenses  or  legal  fees  a  person  Incurs  in 
bringing  or  defending  an  action  under  this 
section. 

"(6)  If  the  Government  does  not  proceed 
with  the  action  and  it  is  litigated  by  the 
person  bringing  the  action,  the  court  shall 
award  to  the  defendant  its  reasonable  attor- 
ney fees  and  expenses  if  the  defendant  pre- 
vails in  such  action  and  the  court  finds  that 
the  claim  of  the  person  bringing  the  action 
was  clearly  frivolous,  vexatious,  or  brought 
for  purposes  of  harassment.  In  cases  where 
it  appears  that  the  person  is  bringing  an 
action  which  is  frivolous,  vexatious,  or 
brought  for  purposes  of  harassment,  the 
court  shall  require  such  assurances  that 
payment  of  legal  fees  and  expenses  will  be 
ma^e,  if  such  are  awarded,  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate before  allowing  the  action  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"(7)  After  any  final  judgment  is  issued  In 
any  action  brought  under  this  section,  or 
any  alternate  remedy  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, any  person  who  brought  an  action 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  have  60  days  to 
petition  the  court  for  any  award  to  which 
he  is  entitled  under  this  section. 

'(e)(1)  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  an  action  brought  by  a  former  or 
present  member  of  the  armed  services  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  against  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  arising  out  of 
such  person's  service  in  the  armed  forces. 

"(2)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
an  action  brought  against  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, a  member  of  the  judiciary,  or  a  senior 
executive  branch  official  if  the  action  is 
based  on  evidence  or  information  known  to 
the  Government  when  the  action  was 
brought. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
senior  executive  branch  official'  means 
those  officials  listed  in  section  201(f)  of  Ap- 
pendix IV  of  title  S. 

"(4)  In  no  event  may  a  person  bring  an 
action  under  this  section  based  upon  allega- 
tions or  transactions  which  are  the  subject 
of  a  civil  suit  or  an  administrative  civil 
money  penalty  proceeding  in  which  the 
Government  is  already  a  party. 

"(SKA)  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  an  action  under  this  section  based  upon 
the  public  disclosure  of  allegations  or  trans- 
actions In  a  criminal,  civil,  or  administrative 
hearing,  a  congressional,  administrative,  or 
Government  Accounting  Office  report, 
hearing,  audit  or  investigation,  or  from  the 
news  media,  unless  the  action  is  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  person  bring- 
ing the  action  is  an  original  source  of  the  In- 
formation. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
'original  source'  means  an  Individual  who 
has  direct  and  Independent  knowledge  of 
the  Information  on  which  the  allegations 
are  based  and  has  voluntarily  informed  the 
Government  or  the  news  media  prior  to  an 
action  filed  by  the  Government. 

"(f)  The  district  courts  shaU  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  action  brought  under  State 
law  for  the  recovery  of  funds  paid  by  State 
or  local  governments  where  such  action 
grows  out  of  the  same  transaction  or  occur- 
rence as  an  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion. 
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"(g)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
Is  authorized  to  make  payments  from  De- 
partment of  Justice  appropriations  for  in- 
formation or  assistance  leading  to  a  civil  or 
criminal  recovery  under  this  section,  section 
3729,  or  sections  3731  through  3734,  known 
as  the  False  Claims  Act  or  under  section 
286.  287,  or  1001  of  title  18.  Any  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  his  designee. 

"(h)  In  civil  actions  brought  under  this 
section  by  the  United  States,  the  provisions 
of  section  2412(d)  of  title  28  shall  apply. 

Sec.  3.  Section  3731  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)  the  following:  "or  within 
three  years  after  the  date  when  facts  mate- 
rial to  the  right  of  action  are  known  or  rea- 
sonably should  have  been  known  by  the  of- 
ficial of  the  United  States  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility to  act  in  the  circumstances, 
whichever  occurs  last";  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (b),  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  3729,  3730.  3732,  or  3733,  the 
United  States  shall  be  required  to  prove  all 
essential  elements  of  the  cause  of  action,  in- 
cluding damages,  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  contrary  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Olmlnal 
Procedure,  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence, a  final  judgment  rendered  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  in  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing charging  fraud  or  false  statements, 
whether  upon  a  verdict  after  trial  or  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere,  shall 
estop  the  defendant  from  denying  the  es- 
sential elements  of  the  offense  In  any  action 
brought  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  section  3729,  3730,  3732,  or 
3733.". 

Sec.  4.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"§  3732.  False  clainu  jurisdiction 

"(a)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  including  such  courts  for  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  any  action  com- 
menced by  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  under  section  3729,  3730,  3731,  3733, 
or  3734.  Venue  of  any  such  action  shall  be 
proper  in  any  district  in  which  any  defend- 
ant, or  in  the  case  of  multiple  defendants, 
any  one  defendant  can  be  found,  resides, 
transacts  business,  or  In  which  any  act  pre- 
scribed by  such  sections  is  alleged  by  the 
United  States  to  have  occurred.  A  summons 
as  required  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  shall  be  issued  by  the  district 
court  and  served  at  any  place  within  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  foreign  country. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Claims  Court  shall 
also  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  such  action  If 
the  action  Is  asserted  by  way  of  counter- 
claim by  the  United  Stetes.  The  United 
States  may  Join  as  additional  parties  In  such 
counterclaim  all  persons  who  may  be  jointly 
and  severally  liable  with  such  party  against 
whom  a  counterclaim  is  asserted  by  reason 
of  having  violated  this  section,  or  section 
3729,  3730,  3731,  or  3733,  except  that  no 
cross-claims  or  third-party  claims  shall  be 
asserted  among  such  additional  parties 
unless  such  claims  are  otherwise  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court.". 


Sec.  5.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of  the 
title    31,    United   SUtes    Code    is    further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"§  3733.  CiTil  investigatire  demands 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

"(1)  'False  Oaims  Act  law'  means— 

"(A)  this  section  and  sections  3729 
through  3731  of  this  title,  commonly  known 
as  the  False  Claims  Act;  and 

"(B)  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after 
this  section  which  prohibits,  or  makes  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  any  civil  remedy  with  respect 
to  any  false  claim,  bribery,  or  corruption  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  'False  Claims  Act  Investigation' 
means  any  Inquiry  conducted  by  any  False 
Claims  Act  Investigator  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  person  is  or  has 
been  engaged  In  any  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  False  Claims  Act  law; 

"(3)  'False  Claims  Act  Investigator'  means 
any  attorney  or  investigator  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  who  Is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  or  carrying  Into 
effect  any  False  Claims  Act  law  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States  acting 
under  direction  and  supervision  of  such  at- 
torney or  investigator  in  connection  with  a 
False  Claims  Act  investigation; 

"(4)  person'  means  any  natural  person, 
partnership,  coriwratlon,  association,  or 
other  legal  entity.  Including  any  State  or 
political  subdivision; 

"(5)  documentary  material'  Includes  the 
original  or  any  copy  of  any  book,  record, 
report,  memorandum,  paper,  communica- 
tion, tabulation,  chart,  or  other  document, 
or  data  compilations  stored  in  or  accessible 
through  computer  or  other  Information  re- 
trieval systems,  together  with  instructions 
and  all  other  materials  necessary  to  use  or 
Interpret  such  data  compilations,  and  any 
product  or  discovery; 

"(6)  'custodian'  means  the  custodian,  or 
any  deputy  custodian,  designated  by  the  At- 
torney General;  and 

"(7)  'product  of  discovery'  Includes  with- 
out limitation  the  original  or  duplicate  of 
any  deposition,  Interrogatory,  document, 
thing,  result  of  an  Inspection  of  land  or 
other  property,  examination,  or  admission 
obtained  by  any  method  of  discovery  in  any 
judicial  or  administrative  litigation  or  action 
of  an  adversarial  nature,  any  digest,  analy- 
sis, selection,  compilation,  or  any  derivation 
thereof,  and  any  index  or  manner  of  access 
thereto. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person 
may  be  in  possession,  custody,  or  control  of 
any  docimienlary  material,  or  may  have  any 
information  relevant,  and  not  otherwise  rea- 
sonably available,  to  a  False  Claims  Act  In- 
vestigation, he  may,  prior  to  the  institution 
of  a  civil  proceeding,  issue  In  writing  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  such  person,  a  civil 
Investigative  demand  requiring  such  person 
to  produce  such  documentary  material  for 
inspection  and  copying,  to  answer  in  writing 
written  interrogatories,  to  give  oral  testimo- 
ny concerning  documentary  material  or  in- 
formation, or  to  furnish  any  combination  of 
such  material,  answers,  or  testimony.  When- 
ever a  civil  investigative  demand  is  an  ex- 
press demand  for  any  product  of  discovery, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  cause  to  l)e 
served,  in  any  manner  authorized  by  this 
section,  a  copy  of  such  demand  upon  the 
person  from  whom  the  discovery  was  ob- 
tained and  notify  the  person  to  whom  such 


demand  is  issued  of  the  date  on  which  such 
copy  was  served. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  510  of  title  28,  the  Attorney  General 
may  not  authorize  the  performance  of  any 
function  of  the  Attorney  General  vested  In 
him  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  by  any 
other  officer,  employee,  or  agency. 

"(2KA)  Each  such  demand  stiall  state  the 
nature  of  the  conduct  constituting  the  al- 
leged violation  of  a  False  Claims  Act  law 
which  is  under  investigation,  and  the  appli- 
cable provision  of  law. 

"(B)  If  such  demand  is  for  production  of 
docimientary  material,  the  demand  shaU— 

"(I)  describe  each  class  of  documentary 
material  to  be  produced  with  such  deflnlte- 
ness  and  certainty  as  to  permit  such  materi- 
al to  be  fairly  Identified; 

"(ID  prescribe  a  return  date  for  each  such 
class  which  wUl  provide  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  within  which  the  material  so  de- 
manded may  be  assembled  and  made  avail- 
able for  Inspection,  and  copying;  and 

"(III)  Identify  the  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator to  whom  such  material  shall  be  made 
available. 

"(C)  If  such  demand  Is  for  answers  to  writ- 
ten Interrogatories,  the  demand  shall— 

"(I)  set  forth  with  deflniteness  and  cer- 
tainty the  written  interrogatories  to  be  an- 
swered; 

"(11)  prescribe  dates  at  which  time  answers 
to  written  interrogatories  shall  be  submit- 
ted; and 

"(111)  Identify  the  False  Oaims  Act  Investi- 
gator to  whom  such  answers  shall  be  sub- 
mitted. 

"(D)  If  such  demand  is  for  the  giving  of 
oral  testimony,  the  demand  shall— 

"(1)  prescribe  a  date,  time,  and  place  at 
which  oral  testimony  shall  be  commenced; 

"(II)  identify  a  False  Claims  Act  investiga- 
tor who  shall  conduct  the  examination  and 
the  custodian  to  whom  the  transcript  of 
such  examination  shall  be  submitted; 

"(ill)  specify  that  such  attendance  and  tes- 
timony are  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Investigation; 

"(iv)  notify  the  person  receiving  the  sub- 
poena of  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
attorney  and  any  other  representative;  and 

"(V)  describe  the  general  purpose  for 
which  the  subpoena  Is  being  Issued  and  the 
general  nature  of  the  testimony.  Including 
the  primary  areas  of  inquiry,  which  will  be 
taken  pursuant  to  the  subpoena. 
Any  such  demand  which  Is  an  express 
demand  for  any  product  of  discovery  shall 
not  be  returned  or  returnable  until  twenty 
days  after  a  copy  of  such  demand  has  been 
served  upon  the  person  from  whom  the  dis- 
covery was  obtained. 

"(E)  The  date  prescribed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  oral  testimony  pursuant  to  a 
civil  Investigation  demand  issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  a  date  which  is  not  less  than 
seven  days  after  the  date  on  which  demand 
is  received,  unless  the  Attorney  (Seneral  or 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
exceptional  circumstance  are  present  which 
warrant  the  commencement  of  such  testi- 
mony within  a  lessor  period  of  time. 

"(F)  Any  official  before  whom  oral  testi- 
mony under  this  section  is  to  be  taken  shall 
exclude  from  the  place  where  the  testimony 
is  to  be  taken  all  persons  except  the  person 
giving  the  testimony,  the  attorney  and  any 
other  representative  for  the  person  giving 
the  testimony,  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment, any  person  who  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  and 
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person 


cuuniuiB  »jiiice  repon  or  nearmg,  or  irom 
the  news  media,  the  court  may  award  such 
sums  as  it  deems  appropriate,  not  to  exceed 


grows  out  or  the  same  transaction  or  occur- 
rence as  an  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion. 


asserted  among  such  additional  parues 
unless  such  claims  are  otherwise  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court.". 


servea,  in  any  nuuuicr  ttutiiuittcvi  uj  tuu 
section,  a  copy  of  such  demand  upon  the 
person  from  whom  the  discovery  was  ob- 
tained and  notify  the  person  to  whom  such 


the  testimony,  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment, any  person  who  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  and 
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the  person  giving  the  testimony,  and  any 
stenographer  taking  such  testimony. 

"(G)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  au- 
thorize a  second  demand  for  oral  testimony 
to  a  person  unless  such  person  requests  oth- 
erwise or  unless  the  Attorney  General,  after 
investigation,  notifies  that  person  in  writing 
that  an  additional  demand  for  oral  testimo- 
ny is  necessary.  The  Attorney  General  may 
not  authorize  the  performance  of  any  func- 
tion vested  in  him  under  this  subparagraph, 
by  any  other  officer,  employee,  or  agency, 
notwithstanding  section  510  of  title  28.". 

"(cKl)  No  such  demand  shall  require  the 
production  of  any  docimientary  material, 
the  submission  of  any  answers  to  written  in- 
terrogatories, or  the  giving  of  any  oral  testi- 
mony If  such  material,  answers,  or  testimo- 
ny would  be  protected  from  disclosure 
under— 

"(A)  the  standards  applicable  to  subpoe- 
nas or  subpoenas  duces  tecum  issued  by  a 
court  of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  a  grand 
Jury  Investigation:  or 

"(B)  the  standards  applicable  to  discovery 
requests  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  the  extent  that  the  applica- 
tion of  such  standards  to  any  such  demand 
is  appropriate  and  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions and  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 3729  through  3731. 

"(2)  Any  such  demand  which  is  an  express 
demand  for  any  product  of  discovery  super- 
sedes any  Inconsistent  order,  rule,  or  provi- 
sion of  law  (other  than  this  section)  pre- 
venting or  restraining  disclosure  of  such 
product  of  discovery  to  any  person.  Disclo- 
sure of  any  product  of  discovery  pursuant  to 
any  such  express  demand  does  not  consti- 
tute a  waiver  of  any  right  or  privilege  which 
may  be  invoked  to  resist  discovery  of  trial 
preparation  materials  to  which  the  person 
making  such  disclosure  may  be  entitled. 

"(dKl)  Any  such  demand  may  be  served 
by  any  False  Claims  Act  investigator,  or  by 
any  United  SUtes  Marshal  or  Deputy  Mar- 
shal, at  any  place  within  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Any  such  demand  or  any  petition 
fUed  xinder  subsection  (k)  may  be  served 
upon  any  person  who  is  not  found  within 
the  United  States,  in  such  nuumer  as  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures  prescribe 
for  service  in  a  foreign  country.  To  the 
extent  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
can  assert  jurisdiction  over  such  person  con- 
sistent with  due  process,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction  to  take  any 
action  respecting  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion by  such  person  that  such  court  would 
have  if  such  person  were  personally  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  court. 

"(eXl)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of 
any  petition  filed  under  subsection  (k)  may 
be  made  upon  a  partnership,  corporation, 
association,  or  other  legal  entity  by— 

"(A)  delivering  an  executed  copy  thereof 
to  any  partner,  executive  officer,  managing 
agent,  or  general  agent  thereof,  or  to  any 
■cent  thereof  authorized  by  appointment  or 
by  law  to  receive  service  of  process  on 
behalf  of  such  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, or  entity; 

.  "(B)  delivering  an  executed  copy  thereof 
to  the  principal  office  or  place  of  business  of 
the  partnership,  corporation,  or  entity  to  be 
served:  or 

"(C)  depositing  such  copy  in  the  United 
States  mails,  by  registered  or  certified  mall, 
return  receipt  requested,  addressed  to  such 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
entity  at  Its  principal  office  or  place  of  busl- 


"(2)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of  any 
petition  filed  under  subsection  (k)  may  be 
made  upon  any  natural  person  by— 

"(A)  delivering  an  executed  copy  thereof 
to  the  person  to  be  served:  or 

"(B)  depositing  such  copy  in  the  United 
States  mails  by  registered  or  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested,  addressed  to  such 
person  at  his  residence  or  principal  office  or 
place  of  business. 

"(f)  A  verified  return  by  the  individual 
serving  any  such  demand  or  petition  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be 
proof  of  such  service.  In  the  case  of  service 
by  registered  or  certified  mall,  such  return 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  return  post 
office  receipt  of  delivery  of  such  demand. 

"(g)  The  production  of  documentary  ma- 
terial in  response  to  a  demand  served  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  made  under  a 
sworn  certificate,  in  such  form  as  the 
demand  designates,  by  the  person,  if  a  natu- 
ral person,  to  whom  the  demand  is  directed 
or,  If  not  a  natural  person,  by  a  person 
having  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relating  to  such  production  and  au- 
thorized to  act  on  behalf  of  such  person. 
The  certificate  shall  state  that  all  of  the 
documentary  material  required  by  the 
demand  and  in  the  possession,  custody,  or 
control  of  the  person  to  whom  the  demand 
is  directed  has  been  produced  and  made 
available  to  the  custodian. 

"(h)  Each  interrogatory  in  a  demand 
served  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  an- 
swered separately  and  fully  in  writing  under 
oath  unless  it  is  objected  to,  in  which  event 
the  reasons  for  the  objection  shall  be  stated 
in  lieu  of  any  answer,  and  it  shall  be  submit- 
ted under  a  sworn  certificate,  in  such  form 
as  the  demand  designates,  by  the  person,  if 
a  natural  person,  to  whom  the  demand  is  di- 
rected or.  if  not  a  natural  person,  by  a 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  answering 
each  interrogatory.  The  certificate  shall 
state  that  all  information  required  by  the 
demand  and  in  the  possession,  custody,  con- 
trol, or  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  demand  is  directed  has  been  submitted. 
To  the  extent  that  any  materials  are  not 
furnished,  they  shall  be  identified  and  rea- 
sons set  forth  with  particularity  for  each. 

"(iXl)  The  examination  of  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  demand  for  oral  testimony 
served  under  this  section  shall  be  taken 
before  an.  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  place  where  the  ex- 
amination is  held.  The  officer  before  whom 
the  testimony  is  to  be  taken  shall  put  the 
witness  on  oath  or  affirmation  and  shall 
personally,  or  by  someone  acting  under  his 
direction  and  in  his  presence,  record  the  tes- 
timony of  the  witness.  The  testimony  shall 
be  taken  stenographically  and  transcribed. 
When  the  testimony  is  fully  transcribed,  the 
officer  before  whom  the  testimony  is  taken 
shall  promptly  transmit  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  testimony  to  the  custodian. 
This  subsection  shall  not  preclude  the 
taking  of  testimony  by  any  means  author- 
ized by,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with, 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(2)  The  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
conducting  the  examination  shall  exclude 
from  the  place  where  the  examination  is 
held  all  other  persons  except  the  person 
being  examined,  his  counsel,  the  officer 
before  whom  the  testimony  is  to  be  taken, 
and  any  other  stenographer  taking  such  tes- 
timony. 

"(3)  The  oral  testimony  of  any  person 
taken  pursuant  to  a  demand  served  under 
this  section  shall  be  taken  in  the  Judicial 


district  of  the  United  SUtes  within  which 
such  person  resides,  is  found,  or  trmnsacta 
business,  or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  False  Claims  Act  Investi- 
gator conducting  the  examination  and  such 
person. 

"(4)  When  the  testimony  is  fully  tran- 
scribed, the  False  Claims  Act  investigator  or 
the  officer  shall  afford  the  witness,  who 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel,  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  examine  the  transcript 
and  the  transcript  shall  be  read  to  or  by  the 
witness,  unless  such  examination  and  read- 
ing are  waived  by  the  witness.  Any  changes 
in  form  or  substance  which  the  witness  de- 
sires to  make  shall  be  entered  and  identified 
upon  the  transcript  by  the  officer  or  the 
False  Claims  Act  investigator  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  given  by  the  witness  for 
making  such  changes.  The  transcript  shall 
then  be  signed  by  the  witness,  unless  the 
witness  in  writing  waives  the  signing,  is  ill, 
cannot  be  found,  or  refuses  to  sign.  If  the 
transcript  is  not  signed  by  the  witness 
within  thirty  days  after  his  being  afforded  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  it,  the 
officer  or  the  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
shall  sign  it  and  state  on  the  record  the  fact 
of  the  waiver,  illness,  absence  of  the  witness, 
or  the  refusal  to  sign,  together  with  the 
reason,  if  any,  given  therefor.  A  refusal  to 
sign  or  an  unreasonable  absence  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  its  ac- 
curacy and  an  affirmation  of  its  contents. 

"(5)  The  officer  shall  certify  on  the  tran- 
script that  the  witness  was  sworn  by  him 
and  that  the  transcript  is  a  true  record  of 
the  testimony  given  by  the  witness,  and  the 
officer  or  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
shall  promptly  deliver  it  or  send  it  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mall  to  the  custodian. 

"(6)  Upon  payment  of  reasonable  charges 
therefor,  the  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  transcript  to  the 
witness  only,  except  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  I>eputy  Attorney  General,  or  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  may,  for  good 
cause,  limit  such  witness  to  inspection  of 
the  official  transcript  of  his  testimony. 

"(7KA)  Any  person  compelled  to  appear 
under  a  demand  for  oral  testimony  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  be  stccompanied,  repre- 
sented, and  advised  by  counsel.  Counsel  may 
advise  such  person,  in  confidence,  with  re- 
spect to  any  question  asked  of  such  person. 
Such  person  or  counsel  may  object  on  the 
record  to  any  question,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  shall  briefly  state  for  the  record  the 
reason  for  the  objection.  An  objection  may 
be  properly  made,  received,  and  entered 
upon  the  record  when  it  is  claimed  that 
such  person  is  entitled  to  refuse  to  answer 
the  question  on  grounds  of  any  constitution- 
al or  other  legal  right  or  privilege,  including 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination. 
Such  person  shall  not  otherwise  object  to  or 
refuse  to  answer  any  question,  and  shall  not 
by  himself  or  through  counsel  otherwise  in- 
terrupt the  oral  examination.  If  such  person 
refuses  to  answer  any  question,  the  False 
Claims  Act  investigator  conducting  the  ex- 
amination may  petition  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  subsection 
(kKl)  for  an  order  compelling  such  person 
to  answer  such  question. 

"(B)  If  such  person  refuses  to  answer  any 
question  on  the  grounds  of  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  the  testimony  of 
such  person  may  be  compelled  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  part  V  of  title 
18. 

"(8)  Any  person  appearing  for  oral  exami- 
nation pursuant  to  a  demand  served  under 
this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 


fees  and  mileage  which  are  paid  to  witnesses 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(JKl)  The  Attorney  General,  or  his  au- 
thorized designee  shall  designate  a  False 
CHalms  Act  Investigator  to  serve  as  custodi- 
an of  documentary  material,  answers  to  in- 
terrogatories, and  transcripts  of  oral  testi- 
mony received  under  this  section,  and  shall 
designate  such  additional  False  Claims  Act 
investigators  as  he  determines  from  time  to 
time  to  be  necessary  to  serve  as  deputies  to 
such  officer. 

"(2)  Any  person  upon  whom  any  demand 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  for  the  production 
of  documentary  material  has  been  served 
shall  make  such  material  available  for  in- 
spection and  copying  to  the  False  Claims 
Act  investigator  designated  therein  at  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  such  person, 
or  at  such  other  place  as  such  False  Claims 
Act  Investigator  and  such  person  thereafter 
may  agree  and  prescribe  in  writing,  or  as  the 
court  may  direct  pursuant  to  subsection 
(k)(l)  on  the  return  date  specified  in  such 
demand,  or  on  such  later  date  as  such  custo- 
dian may  prescribe  in  writing.  Such  person 
may,  upon  written  agreement  between  such 
person  and  the  custodian,  substitute  copies 
for  originals  of  all  or  any  part  of  such  mate- 
rial. 

"(3)(A)  The  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
to  whom  any  documentary  material,  an- 
swers to  interrogatories,  or  transcripts  of 
oral  testimony  are  delivered  shall  take  phys- 
ical possession  thereof,  and  shall  transmit 
them  to  the  custodian  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  use  made  thereof  and  for  the 
return  of  documentary  material  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(B)  The  custodian  may  cause  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  copies  of  such  documentary 
material,  answers  to  interrogatories,  or  tran- 
scripts of  oral  testimony  as  may  be  required 
for  official  use  by  any  authorized  official  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
any  authorized  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  acting  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  an  attorney  or  investiga- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  connec- 
tion with  any  False  Claims  Act  investiga- 
tion, under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  subsection,  such  mate- 
rial, answers,  and  transcripts  may  be  used 
by  any  such  person  in  connection  with  the 
taking  of  oral  testimony  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  while  In  the  possession  of  the  custo- 
dian, no  documentary  material,  answers  to 
interrogatories,  or  transcripts  of  oral  testi- 
mony, or  copies  thereof,  so  produced  shall 
be  available  for  examination,  without  the 
consent  of  the  person  who  produced  such 
material,  answers,  or  transcripts,  and,  in  the 
case  of  any  product  of  discovery  produced 
pursuant  to  an  express  demand  for  such  ma- 
terial, of  the  person  from  whom  the  discov- 
ery was  obtained,  by  any  individual  other 
than  an  authorized  official  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  or  an  authorized 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
acting  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  an  attorney  or  investigator  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  connection  with  any 
False  CHaims  Act  investigation.  Nothing  in 
this  section  is  Intended  to  prevent  disclosure 
to  either  body  of  the  Congress  or  to  any  au- 
thorized committee  or  sut>commlttee  there- 
of, or  to  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  use  by  such  agency  in  further- 
ance of  its  statutory  responsibilities.  Disclo- 
sure to  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  allowed  only  upon  applica- 


tion, made  by  the  custodian  to  a  United 
States  district  court,  showing  substantial 
need  for  use  by  such  agency  in  furtherance 
of  its  statutory  rest>onsibllities. 

"(D)  While  in  the  possession  of  the  custo- 
dian and  luider  such  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Attorney  General  shall 
prescribe— 

"(i)  documentary  material  and  answers  to 
interrogatories  shall  be  available  for  exami- 
nation by  the  person  who  produced  such 
material  or  answers,  or  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  such  person;  and 

"(ii)  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  shall  be 
available  for  examination  by  the  person 
who  produced  such  testimony,  or  his  coun- 
sel. 

"(4)  Whenever  any  attorney  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  been  designated  to 
appear  before  any  court,  grand  jury,  or  Fed- 
eral administrative  or  regulatory  agency  in 
any  case  or  proceeding,  the  custodian  of  any 
documentary  material,  answers  to  interroga- 
tories, or  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  may 
deliver  to  such  attorney  such  material,  an- 
swers, or  transcripts  for  official  use  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  case,  grand  jury,  or 
proceeding  as  such  attorney  determines  to 
be  required.  U[>on  the  completion  of  any 
such  case,  grand  jury,  or  proceeding,  such 
attorney  shall  return  to  the  custodian  any 
such  material,  answers,  or  transcripts  so  de- 
livered which  have  not  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  such  court,  grand  jury,  or  agency 
through  the  Introduction  thereof  into  the 
record  of  such  case  or  proceeding. 

"(5)  If  any  documentary  material  has 
been  produced  in  the  course  of  any  False 
Claims  Act  investigation  by  any  person  pur- 
suant to  a  demand  under  this  section,  and— 

"(A)  any  case  or  proceeding  before  any 
court  or  grand  jury  arising  out  of  such  in- 
vestigation, or  any  proceeding  before  any 
Federal  administrative  or  regulatory  agency 
involving  such  material,  has  been  complet- 
ed, or 

"(B)  no  case  or  proceeding  in  which  such 
material  may  be  used  has  t>een  commenced 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  completion 
of  the  examination  and  analysis  of  all  docu- 
mentary material  and  other  information  as- 
sembled in  the  course  of  such  investigation, 
the  custodian  shall,  upon  written  request  of 
the  person  who  produced  such  material, 
return  to  such  person  any  such  material 
(other  than  copies  thereof  furnished  to  the 
custodian  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  or  made  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  this 
subsection)  which  has  not  passed  into  the 
control  of  any  court,  grand  jury,  or  agency 
through  the  introduction  thereof  into  the 
record  of  such  case  or  proceedings. 

"(6)  In  the  event  of  the  death,  disability, 
or  separation  from  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  the  custodian  of  any  doc- 
umentary material,  answers  to  interrogato- 
ries, or  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  pro- 
duced under  any  demand  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section,  or  of  the  official  relief  of  such 
custodian  from  responsibility  for  the  custo- 
dy and  control  of  such  material,  answers  or 
transcripts,  the  Attorney  General  or  his  au- 
thorized designee  shall  promptly  (A)  desig- 
nate another  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
to  serve  as  custodian  of  such  material,  an- 
swers, or  transcripts,  and  (B)  transmit  in 
writing  to  the  person  who  produced  such 
material,  answers,  or  testimony  notice  as  to 
the  identity  and  address  of  the  successor  so 
designated.  Any  successor  designated  under 
this  subsection  shall  have,  with  regard  to 
such  material,  answers  or  transcripts,  all 
duties  and  responsibilities  imposed  by  this 


Act  upon  his  predecessor  in  office  with 
regard  thereto,  except  that  he  shall  not  be 
held  responsible  for  any  default  or  derelic- 
tion which  occurred  prior  to  his  designation. 

"(k)(l)  Whenever  any  person  falls  to 
comply  with  any  civil  investigative  demand 
served  upon  him  under  subsection  (b)  or 
whenever  satisfactory  copying  or  reproduc- 
tion of  any  such  material  cannot  be  done 
and  such  person  refuses  to  surrender  such 
material,  the  Attorney  General,  through 
such  officers  or  attorneys  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, may  file  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  any  judicial  district  in 
which  such  person  resides,  is  found,  or 
transacts  business,  and  serve  upon  such 
person  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such  court 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  section. 

"(2)(A)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  serv- 
ice of  any  such  demand  upon  any  person,  or 
at  any  time  before  the  return  date  specified 
in  the  demand,  whichever  period  is  shorter, 
or  within  such  period  exceeding  twenty  days 
after  service  or  in  excess  of  such  return  date 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  writing,  subsequent 
to  service,  by  any  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator named  in  the  demand,  such  person 
may  file,  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  resides.  Is  found,  or  transacts 
business,  and  serve  upon  such  False  Claims 
Act  investigator  a  petition  for  an  order  of 
such  court,  modifying  or  setting  aside  such 
demand.  In  the  case  of  a  petition  addressed 
to  an  express  demand  for  any  product  of 
discovery,  a  petition  to  modify  or  set  aside 
such  demand  may  be  brought  only  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  proceeding  in 
which  such  discovery  was  obtained  is  or  was 
last  pending. 

"(B)  The  time  allowed  for  compliance 
with  the  demand,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
deemed  proper  and  ordered  by  the  court 
shall  not  run  during  the  pendency  of  such 
petition  in  the  court,  except  that  such 
person  shall  comply  with  any  portions  of 
the  demand  not  sought  to  be  modified  or  set 
aside.  Such  petition  shall  specify  each 
ground  upon  which  the  petitioner  relies  in 
seeking  such  relief,  and  may  be  based  upon 
any  failure  of  such  demand  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  or  upon  any 
constitutional  or  other  legal  right  or  privi- 
lege of  such  person. 

"(3)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  service 
of  any  express  demand  for  any  product  of 
discovery  upon,  or  at  any  time  before,  the 
return  date  specified  in  the  demand,  which- 
ever period  is  shorter,  or  vrithln  such  period 
exceeding  twenty  days  after  service  or  in 
excess  of  such  return  date  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  writing,  subsequent  to  service,  by 
any  False  CHaims  Act  Investigator  named  in 
the  demand,  the  person  from  whom  such 
discovery  was  obtained  may  file,  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  judi- 
cial district  in  which  the  proceeding  in 
which  such  discovery  was  obtained  is  or  was 
last  pending,  and  serve  uiwn  any  False 
Claims  Act  investigator  named  in  the 
demand  and  upon  the  recipient  of  the 
demand,  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such 
court  modifying  or  setting  aside  those  por- 
tions of  the  demand  requiring  production  of 
any  such  product  of  discovery.  Such  petition 
shall  specify  each  ground  upon  which  the 
petitioner  relies  In  seeking  such  relief  and 
may  be  based  upon  any  failure  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  demand  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  or  ui>on  any  constitu- 
tional or  other  legal  right  or  privilege  of  the 
petitioner.  During  the  pendency  of  such  pe- 
tition, the  court  may  stay,  as  it  deems 
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proper,  compliance  with  the  demand  and 
the  running  of  the  time  allowed  for  compli- 
ance with  the  demand. 

"(4)  At  any  time  during  which  any  custo- 
dian la  In  custody  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material,  answers  to  interrogato- 
ries delivered,  or  transcripts  of  oral  testimo- 
ny given  by  any  person  in  compliance  with 
any  such  demand,  such  person,  and  In  the 
case  of  an  express  demand  for  any  product 
of  discovery,  the  person  from  whom  such 
discovery  was  obtained,  may  file,  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  judi- 
cial district  within  which  the  office  of  such 
custodian  is  situated,  and  serve  upon  such 
custodian,  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such 
court  requiring  the  performance  by  such 
custodian  of  any  duty  imposed  upon  him  by 
this  section. 

"(5)  Whenever  any  petition  is  filed  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section,  such  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  so 
presented,  and  to  enter  such  order  or  orders 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Any  final  order  so 
entered  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  pursuant 
to  section  1291  of  title  28.  Any  disobedience 
of  any  final  order  entered  under  this  section 
by  any  court  shall  be  punished  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

"(6)  To  the  extent  that  such  rules  may 
have  application  and  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  CivU  Procedure  shall  apply  to 
any  petition  under  this  subsection. 

"(7)  Any  documentary  material,  answers 
to  written  interrogatories,  or  oral  testimony 
provided  pursuant  to  any  demand  issued 
under  this  section  and  sections  3729 
through  3731  shall  be  exempt  from  disclo- 
sure under  section  552  of  title  5.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of 
title    31,    United    SUtes    Code,    is    further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"S  3734.  WhiaUeblower  protccUon  ■ 

"Any  employee  who  is  discharged,  demot- 
ed, suspended,  threatened,  harassed,  or  in 
any  other  manner  discriminated  against  in 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  employment 
by  his  employer  because  of  the  good  faith 
exercise  by  such  employee  on  behalf  of  him- 
self or  others  of  any  option  afforded  by  this 
Act,  including  investigation  for,  initiation 
of,  testimony  for,  or  assistance  in  an  action 
filed  or  to  be  filed  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  relief  necessary  to  make  him 
whole.  Such  relief  shall  include  reinstate- 
ment with  full  seniority  rights,  backpay 
with  interest,  and  compensation  for  any  spe- 
cial damages  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
crimination, including  litigation  costs  and 
reasonable  attorney  fees.  In  addition,  the 
employer  shall  be  liable  to  such  employee 
for  twice  the  amount  of  backpay  and  special 
damages  and,  if  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  court  shall  award  punitive 
damages.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  37  of 
title  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Items: 

"3733.  False  claims  Jurisdiction. 
"3733.  CItU  investigaUve  demands. 
"3734.  WhisUeblower  protection.". 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Section  286  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$1,000,000  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3623,". 

(b)  Section  287  of  tiUe  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000, 


or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000,  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3623". 

Sbc.  8.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment. 

D  2130 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  4151. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4151)  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  enhanced 
diplomatic  security  and  combat  internation- 
al terrorism,  and  for  other  purposes",  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on. 

Ordered,  That  the  following -are  appointed 
as  conferees  for  consideration  of  all  matters: 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Kostmayer,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr. 
GUman,  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Njack,  and  Mr. 
McCain. 

Appointed  as  additional  conferees,  for 
consideration  of  title  IX  of  the  House  bill 
and  modifications  thereof  committed  to  con- 
ference: Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Biaggi,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr. 
Snyder. 

Appointed  as  additional  conferees,  for 
consideration  of  Titles  III,  VIII,  XI,  and  sec- 
tion 603  of  the  House  bill  and  modifications 
thereof  committed  to  conference:  Mr.  Aspin. 
Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Appointed  as  additional  conferees,  for 
consideration  of  sections  702  and  703,  711, 
713  714  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
modifications  thereof  committed  to  confer- 
ence: Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  McCoUum, 
Mr.  Lungren,  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

Apt>ointed  as  additional  conferees,  for 
consideration  of  title  III  and  title  VIII  of 
the  House  bill  and  modifications  thereof 
committed  to  conference:  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
Horton.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment and  agree  to  the  request  for  con- 
ference with  the  House,  and  ask  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  the  following  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate: 

Senators  Lugar.  Helms,  Mathias, 
Kassebaxtm.    Pkll,    BioEif,    and    Sak- 
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Additonal  conferees  for  consider- 
ation of  sections  702,  703.  711.  713,  and 
714  of  the  Senate-passed  measure: 
Senators  Grasslty,  Demton,  Specter, 
DeConcini,  and  Leahy. 

Additional  conferees  for  the  consid- 
eration of  section  702  of  the  Senate- 
passed  Measure:  Senators  Mathias 
and  Eagleton. 

Additional  conferees  for  the  consid- 
eration of  sections  706  and  707  of  the 
Senate-passed  measure:  Senators  Dan- 
PORTH  and  Rollings. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TARIFF  ON  CHOCOLATE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  The  resolu- 
tion is  submitted  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  following  cosp>onsors:  Senators 
Packwood,  Logar,  Helms,  Simpson. 
Gorton,  Evans.  Heinz,  D'Amato, 
Roth.  Murkowski,  Chapee,  Matsd- 
naga,  Bentsen,  Lautenberg,  Zorinsky, 
Nunn.  Bradley,  Moynihan,  Harkin, 
Pryor,  Heplin,  Dixon,  Warner, 
Grassley.  Abdnor,  and  Leahy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  465)  relating  to  a 
tariff  on  chocolate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  American 
confectionery  manufacturers  are 
among  this  Nation's  largest  industrial 
consumers  of  sugar,  milk,  peanuts,  and 
a  variety  of  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts including  wheat,  com.  almonds, 
and  raisins.  They  are  not  a  subsidized 
industry  and  meet  the  challenge  of 
strong  import  competition  without  a 
buffer  of  tariffs  and  quotas. 

The  confectionery  industry  is  at- 
tempting to  expand  exports  and  is 
meeting  a  serious  tariff  obstacle  in 
Japan.  The  administration,  backed  by 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
has  pressed  Japan  to  lower  its  20-per- 
cent tariff  on  chocolate  to  the  United 
States  duty  rate  of  7  percent.  Even 
though  Japan  has  promised  to  open  its 
markets  to  imported  goods,  it  has  re- 
fused to  lift  the  tariff  barrier  to  this 
competitive  United  States  export. 

This  issue  transcends  the  $12  million 
in  United  States  confectionery  exports 
to  Japan.  The  "chocolate  issue"  sym- 
bolizes the  inequity  of  many  of  our  bi- 
lateral trade  relationships  where  U.S. 
exports  are  blocked  by  the  very  na- 
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tions  who  benefit  most  from  the  open- 
ness of  the  U.S.  markets. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
vote  for  this  resolution,  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  fair  and  reciprocal  confection- 
ery trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Leahy's 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Resolved, 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  confectionery  industry 
is  a  major  industrial  constuner  of  domesti- 
cally grown  sugar,  milk,  peanuts,  and  other 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities;  and. 

Whereas,  the  expansion  of  overseas  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  chocolate  and  confectionery 
exports  will  directly  benefit  supplier  indus- 
tries including  sugar  and  milk  producers, 
and  growers  of  i>eanuts.  almonds,  raisins, 
com  and  wheat;  and. 

Whereas,  increased  U.S.  exports  of  choco- 
late enhances  demand  for  cocoa  beans  and 
cocoa  by  products  from  developing  nations 
whose  economies  depend  on  cocoa  for 
export  earnings;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  includes 
among  its  trade  policy  objectives  reciprocity 
in  confectionery  trade  with  Japan  and  other 
nations;  and. 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  confectionery  market  is 
open  and  tariffs  are  among  the  lowest  in  the 
world;  and. 

Whereas,  Japan  has  restricted  competitive 
U.S.  exports  of  chocolate  by  maintaining 
tariffs  that  are  among  the  highest  of  any  in- 
dustrialized nation; 

It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

The  President  should  use  all  appropriate 
powers  of  his  office  to  secure  from  Japan  a 
reduction  of  that  nation's  tariff  on  choco- 
late to  a  level  at  parity  with  the  United 
SUtes  by  April  1987. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CORRECTION  IN  ENROLLMENT 
OF  S.  1708 

Mr.  EHDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  correct 
the  enrollment  of  S.  1708  to  reflect 
the  proper  name,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  correction  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  before  the  word  "Julio", 
Insert  the  word  "Nleves". 


endar  No.  957,  Robert  W.  Beuley;  No. 
965,  James  Eugene  Burnett,  Jr. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  those 
nominations  have  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  by  all  Members,  and 
we  are  ready  to  proceed  to  the  confir- 
mation thereof. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
giiished  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nominations  Just  identi- 
fied and  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
nominations  are  considered  en  bloc 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

DePAKTMENT  of  AORICULTtJM 

Robert  W.  Beuley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  In- 
spector General,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, vice  John  V.  Graziano,  resigned. 

National  Transportation  Sapett  Board 

James  Eugene  Burnett,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  National  TransporU- 
tion  Safety  Board  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
( Reappointment ) 

Jahes  Eugenk  BuRNrrr,  Jr. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  support  for  the  nomination  of 
James  Eugene  Burnett,  Jr.,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  National  Transi>orta- 
tion  Safety  Board  for  the  term  of  2 
years. 

Mr.  Burnett  certainly  performed 
very,  very  well.  He  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  aviation  safety.  I  think 
that  his  services  that  have  been  ren- 
dered have  been  exemplary.  I  believe 
he  is  entitled  to  the  position  for  which 
he  is  being  nominated,  and  I  am  very 
proud  to  support  the  nomination. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  resume  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


out  Prevention  and  Reentry  Act.  I  ask 
that  the  bin  be  read  for  the  first  time. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  the  first 
time. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (HJi.  3042)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  dropout  prevention 
and  reentry  demonstration  projects. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  that  the  first  reading 
or  second? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
bill  be  read  the  second  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
further  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  TO 
FARMERS  AND  RANCHERS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  read  H.R.  5288. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  5288)  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  adverse- 
ly affected  by  natural  disasters  in  1986. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
further  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  bill  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  confirm  either  of  the  follow- 
ing nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 


DROPOUT  PREVENTION  AND  RE- 
ENTRY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
message  at  the  desk  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  3042,  Drop- 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  GEORGE 
SHAPIRO'S  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  become  very  fashionable  to  criti- 
cize Government  employees,  and  over- 
look the  contribution  made  by  public 
servants  at  all  levels  of  Government. 
While  such  views  about  Government 
are  often  strongly  held,  they  cannot 
belong  to  those  who  know  of  the 
career  of  George  L.  Shapiro,  retiring 
today  from  full-time  service  at  age  70, 
as  an  auditor  for  the  office  of  deputy 
attorney  general  for  Medicaid  fraud  in 
New  York. 

A  lifelong  New  Yorker,  George  Sha- 
piro spent  most  of  his  career  as  an  ac- 
countant in  the  private  sector.  At  the 
age  of  60,  when  many  other  men  and 
women  are  already  contemplating  re- 
tirement, Mr.  Shapiro  chose  to  begin  a 
new  career  with  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  joined  the  office  that  was  es- 
tablished in  response  to  the  revela- 
tions of  Special  Prosecutor  Charles 
Hynes  and  the  major  scandal  that 
shook  public  confidence  in  the  nursing 
home  industry.  He  lent— with  dedica- 
tion and  energy— his  skills  as  an  audi- 
tor to  rooting  out  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, first  in  the  nursing  home  indus- 
try, and  then  in  all  aspects  of  the  Med- 
icaid Program,  after  the  Jurisdiction  of 
his  office  was  expanded. 

New  York's  effort  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  Medicaid  fraud  became  a 
model  for  the  other  States;  today  37 
States  are  operating  Medicaid  fraud 
units.  Mr.  Shapiro's  audit  work  has 


of  Mctkm  3623,".  Senators    LiUgar,    Helms,    Mathias, 

(b)  Section  287  of  UUe  18.  United  SUtes    Kasskbattm.    Pell,    Bidkn.    and    Sar- 
Oode.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000,    banes. 


bollzes  the  inequity  of  many  of  our  bi- 
lateral trade  relationships  where  U,S. 
exports  are  bloclLed  by  the  very  na- 


A  a  «>oa\<i^aat/t 


of  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  confirm  either  of  the  follow- 
ing nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
message  at  the  desk  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  HJ%.  3042,  Droi>- 


model  for  the  other  States;  today  37 
States  are  operating  Medicaid  fraud 
units.  Mr.  Shapiro's  audit  work  has 
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contributed  to  many  convictions  and 
the  recovery  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
civil  penalties  in  the  past  10  years. 
Even  more  important,  his  work,  and 
the  work  of  his  colleagues,  have  done 
much  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
our  Medicaid  Program.  That  is  a  price- 
less contribution,  for  which  all  New 
Yorkers  are  in  his  debt. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  George 
Shapiro,  and  send  all  good  wishes  and 
great  congratulations  to  him  upon  his 
retirement. 


JMI 


A  SPECIAL  EVENING  FOR 
SENATOR  MATHIAS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  99th 
Congress  is  pressing  on  toward  its 
crest  and  climax.  Though  we  have 
much  work  remaining  before  this  ses- 
sion of  Senate  business  comes  to  a 
close,  already  a  certain  wistfulness  at- 
tends our  duties. 

After  several  cumulative  decades  of 
service,  a  nimiber  of  Senators  have  de- 
clared their  intentions  of  retiring.  We 
all  respect  the  decisions  that  those 
Senators  have  made  and  we  under- 
stand many  of  the  motives  that  led  to 
those  decisions  to  retire,  but  we  like- 
wise regret  the  departure  of  several  of 
oiu-  distinguished  colleagues,  and  come 
January,  we  shall  miss  these  absent, 
good  friends. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  regret- 
ted of  those  retirements  will  be  that  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland, 
Charles  McC.  "Mac"  Mathias.  I,  for 
one,  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in 
the  Senate  with  Senator  Mathias  for 
nearly  17  years.  Over  all  of  those 
years,  I  have  found  Senator  Mathias 
to  be  one  of  the  most  cooperative, 
most  decent,  most  principled  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Regardless  of  the  situa- 
tion or  circumstances  in  which  he  has 
found  himself.  Senator  Mathias  has 
ever  shown  that  grace,  integrity,  ob- 
jectivity, reason,  and  statesmanship 
are  integral  and  innate  qualities  of  his 
character,  I  count  the  earning  of  Sena- 
tor Mathias's  friendship  one  of  the  in- 
tangible rewards  of  my  own  years  in 
this  body  of  distinguished  Senators. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  alone  in  the 
esteem  in  which  I  hold  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland.  Last  month  on 
July  14,  approximately  1,300  of  Sena- 
tor Mathias's  friends,  admirers,  and 
constituents  gathered  at  the  Balti- 
more Convention  Center  to  register 
their  regard  for  this  outstanding  Sena- 
tor. The  purpose  of  that  occasion  was 
to  help  underwrite  the  Charles  McC. 
Mathias  Scholarship  Fund  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University's  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies. 
Among  those  attending  that  dinner 
were  Maryland  Gov.  Harry  Hughes, 
Senator  Paul  Sarbanes,  the  distin- 
guished Senate  majority  leader 
RoBHtT  Dole.  Senator  Nancy  Kasse- 
BAUM,  former  Tennessee  Senator 
Howard     Baker,     Baltimore     Mayor 


Schaefer,  and  a  wide  range  of  leaders 
from  the  international,  national,  and 
Maryland  State  arenas.  The  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  dinner  con- 
tains the  encomiums  of  many  of  Sena- 
tor Mathias'  friends,  colleagues,  asso- 
ciates, and  peers,  as  they  gave  sincere 
expression  to  their  gratitude,  apprecia- 
tion, respect,  and  love  for  an  outstand- 
ing U.S.  Senator  and  an  outstanding 
American. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  that  special 
tribute  to  Senator  Mathias.  along 
with  the  message  that  I  sent  him  that 
evening,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Semate. 
OmcE  or  THK  Democratic  Leadeh, 

Washingtxtn,  DC. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
WoihingtOTi,  DC. 

Dear  Mac:  Although  I  cannot  be  present 
for  tonight's  special  occasion  for  you  in  Bal- 
timore. I  send  my  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions, and  I  commend  your  friends  through- 
out the  State  of  Maryland  for  planning  to- 
night's special  celebration  in  recognition  of 
your  countless  contributions  to  your  home 
state  and  to  our  nation. 

Throughout  your  Senate  career,  you  have 
won  for  yourself  a  well  deservted  reputation 
as  a  statesman,  a  clear-thinking  patriot,  and 
a  Senator  who  is  able  to  see  the  many  sides 
of  issues  objectively  and  fairly.  Your  depar- 
ture from  the  Senate  and  from  the  affairs 
of  our  nation  will  create  a  deficit  in  leader- 
ship and  wisdom  that  will  be  difficult  to  cor- 
rect. All  of  your  Senate  colleagues  and 
fellow-citizens  stand  forever  in  your  debt. 

That  Johns  Hopkins  University  will  con- 
tinue the  "Mathias"  tradition  is  appropri- 
ate, and  I  commend  that  great  institution 
for  its  foresight  in  establishing  the  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr.  Fund  for  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins University's  School  of  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies— a  worthy  monument  to 
the  legacy  that  you  leave  the  United  States 
because  of  your  many  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. 

Again,    congratulations   on    the   singular 
honor  being  shown  you  tonight,  and  best 
wishes  as  you  enter  a  new  phase  of  a  spar- 
kling career.  i 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Byrd 

Tribute  to  Senator  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr. 
Rt.  Rev.  Theodore  Eastman.  Let  us  Pray. 
Lord  God  Almighty,  we  acknowledge  Your 
presence  in  our  midst,  and  ask  You  to 
attend  to  our  hesitant  and  inadequate 
words.  In  the  midst  of  this  celebration,  we 
pause  to  thank  You  for  the  life  and  work  of 
Your  servant,  Mac  Mathias.  He  has  respond- 
ed to  the  promptings  of  Your  spirit,  and 
pursued  with  passion  the,  ways  of  justice 
and  truth  to  the  benefit  of  many  of  this 
land  and  beyond.  May  all  of  us,  and  espe- 
cially all  who  continue  in  public  service, 
learn  from  the  standard  he  has  set  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  guide  this  society 
along  the  road  of  freedom  and  equality  for 
all.  May  the  more  than  ample  food  and  the 
unfettered  conversation  of  this  table  remind 
us  of  the  bounty  and  freedom  You  have  be- 
stowed on  us  favored  few  and  strengthen 
our  resolve   to  share  such   benefits  with 


those  less  fortunate.  As  we  now  bless  Your 
holy  name  we  pray  that  You  continue  to 
bless  us  and  aU  Your  people  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. 

James  W.  Rouse.  Good  evening.  I  am  Jim 
Rouse.  It  is  my  pleasant  role  to  be  traffic 
cop  tonight  as  we  celebrate  34  extraordinary 
years  of  service  by  Maryland's  great  states- 
man, Mac  Mathias.  It  is  right  and  proper 
that  we  launch  this  celebration  with  words 
of  welcome  from  the  distinguished  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Maryland:  Harry 
Hughes. 

Governor  Harry  Hughes.  In  the  Recep- 
tion Hall  off  the  Senate  Chamber  hang  the 
portraits  of  five  of  our  greatest  senators: 
Calhoun,  Clay,  La  PoUette,  Taft  and  Web- 
ster. Interestingly,  they  each  share  several 
traits  In  common:  a  passion  for  Independent 
thinking;  a  profound  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment: and  a  reputation  for  statesmanship  In 
the  Senate.  We  honor  tonight  a  senator  who 
has  exhibited  these  very  attributes  in  his  26 
years  in  the  Congress.  Indeed,  because  of 
these  qualities,  because  of  his  areas  of  inter- 
est, service  and  knowledge.  Charles  McC. 
Mathias  has  fashioned  a  legacy  rarely  seen 
In  the  Senate. 

Consider  that  today  he  is  the  only  senator 
who  serves  on  four  major  committees,  one 
of  which  he  chairs,  and  those  committees 
are  Involved  In,  and  affect,  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  Important  aspects  of  our 
nation:  Porelgn  Relations,  Government  Op- 
erations, the  Judiciary  and  the  Electoral 
Process.  In  the  past,  he  was  a  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Porelgn  Operations  (of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee)  which  oversees  all  foreign 
aid  programs  and  defense-related  matters. 
He  Is  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  which  Is 
concerned  with  such  vital  economic  matters 
as  the  oil  crisis  and  the  Third  World  debt. 
He  has  also  headed  the  committees  that  in- 
vestigated the  CIA's  role,  and  helped  reor- 
ganize the  U.S.  Intelligence  operation.  On 
the  domestic  scene  his  efforts  have  benefit- 
ed the  lives  of  all  Marylanders.  In  Balti- 
more, when  you  travel  through  the  Port 
McHenry  Tunnel,  take  a  subway  ride  or 
tour  the  Inner  Harbor,  you  can  thank  Mac 
for  his  key  efforts  in  Washington. 

But  Mac's  greatest  legacy  may  be  that  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  stood  for 
principle  above  politics,  and  he  has  done  It 
In  our  nation's  most  Important  forum,  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  has  been  one  of 
those  rare  senators  who  has  been  popular  In 
spite  of,  and  not  because  of  what  they  did. 
Por  more  than  often  than  not,  his  values 
and  forsight  made  him  speak  out  against 
popular  or  party  line.  The  importance  of 
the  Senate  and  its  members  can  be  seen  in 
the  powers  that  are  assigned  to  It.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  Intended  the 
Senate  to  serve  as  an  advisory  council  to  the 
President.  To  the  Senate  alone  Is  given  the 
power  to  confirm  the  President's  nomina- 
tions for  major  federal  offices,  and  to  ap- 
prove treaties  by  giving  the  President  Its 
advice  and  consent.  Senator  Mathias  has, 
throughout  his  years  In  the  Senate,  given 
often  of  his  council  and  wisdom,  offered 
advice  and  consent  on  Issues  far  broader 
than  treaties.  For  this,  he  has  at  times  been 
castigated  and  vilified,  even  by  his  own 
party,  but  he  has  held  steadfast.  He  has  ar- 
ticulated his  position  in  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  in  addresses  at  forums 
around  our  state  and  in  many  editorial  page' 
articles.  In  private  and  also  In  public  conver- 
sation. Some  say  that  for  his  independence 
of  thought  he  is  a  man  without  a  i»rty.  But 


I  think  history  will  show  he  is  a  man  of 
both  parties.  Indeed,  Charles  McC.  Mathias 
may  be  the  rare  senator  who  Is  a  man  above 
the  party.  And  he  Is,  because  of  both  his  in- 
telligence and  his  integrity,  for  which  sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  hold  him  in 
great  respect.  Integrity  Is  a  rare  and  pre- 
cious attribute;  unlike  intelligence,  integrity 
is,  I  believe,  a  self-made  characteristic.  In- 
tegrity is  not  inborn.  It  Is  the  one  character- 
istic that,  not  genes,  but  the  generosity  of 
our  own  spirit  gives  to  us.  It  takes  great  in- 
tegrity in  politics  to  speak  out  and  stand  for 
what  is  not  popular,  for  politics  by  defini- 
tion is  the  art  of  pleasing  the  populace. 

But  Senator  Mathias  first  educated  and 
then  led  voters.  His  distinguished  career  Is 
proof  to  elected  officials  that  Integrity  In 
public  office,  the  willingness  to  make  the 
tough  decisions  on  behalf  of  the  greater 
good,  ultimately  serves  one's  constituencies 
the  best.  Yes,  Charles  McC.  Mathias  is  a 
true  statesman.  His  quarter  of  a  century  of 
service  has  earned  him  a  special  place 
among  those  Senators  who  have  most  influ- 
enced our  nation.  I'm  proud  to  call  him  a 
friend  and  I'm  also  proud  as  Commander  of 
Chief  of  the  Maryland  Navy,  which  Isn't 
terribly  big,  and  as  a  friend  to  make  him  an 
Admiral  of  that  estuary  that  he  has  been  so 
helpful  In  restoring,  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Jim  Rouse.  If  all  the  candidates  and  their 
potential  supporters  would  sit  down.  I  think 
we  could  probably  move  ahead.  One  of  the 
really  remarkable  things  about  this  evening 
Is  that  we  are  on  time.  If  all  of  our  speakers 
obey  the  disciplines  that  have  been  careful- 
ly handed  to  them  at  their  tables,  we'll  stay 
on  time. 

Our  governor  has  expressed  a  welcome 
from  the  state  of  Maryland.  The  heart  of 
Baltimore  goes  out  to  Mac  Mathias.  He  has 
served  us  well.  He  Is  a  great  friend  of  the 
city  and  a  good  friend  of  our  mayor  who 
now  comes  to  express  greetings  from  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  our  distinguished  mayor, 
Donald  Schaefer. 

Mayor  William  Donald  Schaefer.  I  would 
like  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  this  great  place 
called  Baltimore,  Maryland,  this  city.  Baltl- 
moreans  are  supposed  to  clap.  Everything  I 
say  recently  Is  controversial,  but  what  I  am 
going  to  say  tonight  Is  not  debatable,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  talk  about  a  great  Amer- 
ican. It  Is  truly  a  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight 
along  with  so  many  distinguished  guests  to 
honor  one  of  Maryland's  finest  sons.  When 
I  say  distinguished  guests,  I  mean  that.  I 
haven't  seen  so  many  distinguished  guests 
since  Barbara  Mlkulskl  Invited  me  to  hear 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union  message 
over  In  Washington. 

Walking  down  here  Mr.  Coleman  said,  "I 
gave  you  the  Subway,"  and  I  said  "Thank 
you".  And  I  also  said,  "If  you've  got  any 
more  money  I  would  like  to  extend  it  up  to 
around  Johns  Hopkins!" 

Mac  Mathias.  I  sat  down  and  I  thought 
what  am  I  going  to  write  about  this  guy, 
what  am  I  going  to  say  about  this  wonder- 
ful, very  special  person.  Those  of  us  who 
have  crossed  paths  with  Senator  Mathias 
are  most  fortunate.  Sometimes  when  you 
attain  a  very  lofty,  very  special  and  very 
prestigious  position  of  a  United  States  sena- 
tor, you  can  lose  touch  with  people.  Well, 
that  never  happened  to  our  senator.  No 
matter  who  you  are— a  member  of  Congress, 
dignitary,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old— he 
takes  time  to  listen,  to  be  concerned,  to  be 
interested  and  to  help  to  bring  about  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans.  He 
has  had  a  role  In  housing,  civil  rights,  edu- 
cation, veterans  affairs,  world  peace  and  all 


of  these,  of  course,  attest  to  his  dedication 
to  people.  As  mayor  of  this  city,  as  mayor,  I 
know  of  the  impact  on  the  local  leveL  Never 
too  busy  to  talk  to  the  mayor,  never  too 
busy  to  help,  no  problem  too  large  or  too 
small,  the  door  was  always  open  and  if  he 
was  not  there  his  staff  was  there,  and  his 
staff  was  instructed:  "Help  him,"  and  I  ap- 
preciate that.  He  helped  us  with  the  pro- 
grams for  the  poor,  with  the  handicapped, 
housing  for  elderly,  economic  development; 
he  helped  to  make  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
make  our  dreams  become  a  reality,  and  for 
that  we  are  eternally  grateful. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  several  years,  and  I  was  over 
there,  he  always  saw  that  we  got  a  fair 
share  of  the  federal  tax  dollar.  Senator  Ma- 
thias is  the  loving  father  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  person  that  led  the  way  to  its 
salvation  and  he  is  known  as  Mr.  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  list  is  endless  and  we  are 
very  much  aware  of  his  accomplishments. 
One  of  the  things  that  you  like  about  a  man 
like  that,  he  was  always  quick  to  share  and 
to  give  credit  rather  than  take  it  for  himself 
and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  great- 
ness. Let  me  close  by  saying  that  all  of  us 
wish  you  the  best,  Mac  in  your  new  career, 
the  establishment  of  the  Mathias  Fellow- 
ship at  the  School  for  International  Studies 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  We  are  going  to  continue 
to  need  and  seek  your  advice  in  making 
Maryland  America's  best.  When  Mac  Ma- 
thias speaks  we  will  continue  to  listen  and 
to  profit.  Mac.  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore. 

Jim  Rouse.  This  evening  has  grown  out  of 
a  yearning  on  the  part  of  many  of  us  here 
tonight  to  express  our  affection,  respect  and 
gratitude  for  one  the  greatest  statesmen  In 
our  country's  history,  and  for  one  of  the 
humblest  men  to  hold  high  public  office. 
That's  not  two  men,  but  one:  Mac  Mathias, 
whose  performance  in  office  will  become  a 
legend  of  American  political  history. 

We  locals  are  honored  together  with  Mac 
by  having  among  us  tonight  a  guorimi  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  How  many  times 
does  that  happen?  There  are  justices  from 
all  levels  of  the  court  system,  the  head  of 
Washington's  diplomatic  corpe,  and  ambas- 
sadors from  other  great  nations,  and  many 
others  of  distinguished  service  to  our  coun- 
try, Including  some  who  disagree  with  Mac 
on  almost  all  political  Issues,  but  have  come 
to  honor  him  for  the  person  he  Is,  as  we  all 
do. 

You  have  noticed,  I'm  sure,  by  now  that 
there  Is  no  speakers'  table  tonight,  but  that 
does  not  mean  no  st>eakers.  In  fact,  there 
will  be  a  number  of  speakers  to  remind  us  of 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  Mac's  service  to 
his  state  and  country.  There  will  be  farmers 
and  watermen,  leaders  of  labor  and  of  busi- 
ness, of  civil  rights  and  the  environment, 
those  who  will  speak  of  his  work  for  recon- 
ciliation among  nations,  the  control  of  arms 
and  for  economic  and  social  justice  in  the 
world.  We  will  see  Mac  Mathias  as  a  great, 
kind,  reasonable  man,  of  deep  human  values 
with  an  abiding  sense  of  history,  with  a 
sparkling  common  sense  and  Independent 
thought  and  action.  The  speakers  will  use  a 
microphone  near  their  tables— there  are  six. 
The  speakers  promise  to  be  very  brief,  a 
little  better  than  our  governor  and  our 
mayor.  Just  one  minute,  maybe  90  seconds, 
maybe  two  minutes  to  provide  flashes  of 
light  on  the  multitude  of  persons  that 
conmstitute  Mac  Mathias. 

We  have  to  begin  now,  at  the  beginning.  A 
great  lady  of  the  Republican  party,  a 
former    Republican    National    Committee- 


woman  from  Maryland,  who,  together  with 
her  husband  Eldred  Rlnehart,  gave  Mac  the 
spur  to  make  his  first  run  for  the  state  legis- 
lature (I  won't  tell  you  how  long  ago  that 
was,  but  I  will,  34  years  ago):  Kitty  Massen- 
burg  Rlnehart. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Black  Rixehart.  We 
began  as  young  Republicans  In  the  1950*8 
and  we  went  on  from  there  to  become 
McKeldln  Republicans,  Elsenhower  Repub- 
licans, Rockefeller  Republicans  and,  ulti- 
mately, Mathias  Republicans.  We  were  so 
fortunate  In  the  fifties  because  we  had  a  Re- 
publican president  in  the  V/hite  House,  we 
had  a  Republican  governor  In  the  State 
House,  we  had  two  U.S.  senators  and  half  of 
the  congressional  delegation,  so  they  were 
heady  times  for  all  of  us.  Mac  went  to  the 
Attorney  General's  office  and  was  assigned 
immediately  to  the  Maryland  Racing  Com- 
mission, of  which  my  husband,  Eldred  Rlne- 
hart was  the  chairman.  That  began  a  per- 
sonal and  political  friendship  that  was  to 
last  for  many,  many  years.  They  were  to 
serve  in  positions  of  leadership  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
And  then  Mac  announced  for  the  Congress 
from  the  back  steps  of  Eldred  Rinehart's 
home  in  Western  Maryland. 

But  the  proudest  moment  in  my  life  was 
when  I  sat  In  the  gallery  In  the  Senate  with 
BUI  Rouse  and  EHdred  Rlnehart  to  see  Mac 
sworn  into  the  United  States  Senate.  And  as 
I  looked  down  on  some  of  those  young  men 
who  were  becoming  Senators  for  the  first 
time  and  realized  that  many  of  them  had 
been  young  Republicans  with  us,  I  couldn't 
help  but  think:  here,  these  young  men,  now 
a  little  older,  were  going  to  run  the  Senate 
and  run  the  nation.  And  I  thought,  "Ye 
gods,  them  is  us!"  Maybe  It  is  time  to  get  off 
the  merry-go-round,  Mac,  but  we've  had  a 
lovely  ride. 

Jim  Rouse.  Thank  you,  Kitty.  And  now  at 
microphone  four  is  a  man  who  Mac  would 
say  has  been  "my  friend  all  my  life,"  a  man 
who  plants  his  fields  and  harvests  his  crops, 
a  fine  farmer  from  Frederick  County:  Bill 
Crum. 

William  Crum.  Mac.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  here  tonight  know  that  in  ten  days 
you  are  going  to  celebrate  your  39th  birth- 
day. Well.  It  certainly  Is  a  pleasure  for  Bar- 
bara and  me  to  be  here  tonight  to  honor 
you,  Mac,  as  you  prepare  to  leave  the 
United  States  Senate.  Your  contributions 
are  many  and  varied  as  I  am  sure  the  speak- 
er will  reveal.  It  doesn't  seem  like  over  35 
years  that  we've  been  friends  and  shared  ex- 
periences together.  I  remember  us  discuss- 
ing politics,  and  yes,  agriculture  as  well, 
many  times  over  the  years.  And  I  am  sure 
that  you  share  my  feelings  about  the  family 
farm,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  very  foundation 
of  America.  Important  not  only  for  the  food 
and  fiber  it  produces,  but  just  as  important 
for  the  molding  of  Its  youth,  the  fostering 
of  integrity  of  character  and  the  pride  in 
the  job  well  done.  The  family  is  the  most 
important  unit  in  our  world,  working  to- 
gether for  a  common  goal,  the  work  ethic 
personified. 

Mac.  do  you  remember  the  tour  that  we 
took  in  the  early  sixties  over  drought-strick- 
en Frederick  County?  The  farms  we  visited, 
the  expressions  on  the  farmers'  faces  and 
the  words  of  appreciation  that  they  gave, 
that  you  took  the  time  to  come  and  see 
what  they  were  suffering  and  to  do  what 
you  could  for  them?  Mac,  as  this  era  ends 
and  another  begins,  we  hoi>e  the  future 
keeps  you  just  as  busy  as  you  want  to  be. 
Mac,  we  salute  you  as  a  public  servant  and 
as  a  friend.  Of  all  the  titles  that  can  be  be- 
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""o  us  oi  ine  Douniy  ana  ireeaom  you  nave  De-  articles,  in  private  ana  also  in  puoiic  conver- 
BAUIC,  former  Tennessee  Senator  stowed  on  us  favored  few  and  strengthen  satlon.  Some  say  that  for  his  Independence 
Howard     Baker,     Baltimore     Mayor    our  resolve   to  share  such  benefits  with    of  thought  he  Is  a  man  without  a  party.  But 


nas  naa  a  roie  in  nousuiB,  civu  riisiiui,  euu- 
cation,  veterans  affairs,  world  peace  and  all 
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■towed  upon  us,  none  is  as  meaningful  or  as 
important  as  the  title  "Friend". 

Jm  RoosB.  Thank  you.  BiU.  And  now  at 
table  five,  right  out  in  front,  is  one  of  the 
really  great,  wonderful  people  of  our  state,  a 
vigorous  worker  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  Maryland  and  in  the  nation,  a 
lawyer,  the  wife  of  one  of  our  all-time  great- 
est dtisens  and  leaders,  the  mother  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  and  friend  of  Mac's  since 
he  was  a  young  Congressman  who  marched 
at  Selma  (not  many  people  did  that):  Juani- 
U  Jackson  Mitchell. 

Btrs.  JnANFTA  Jacksoh  BfrrcHKLL.  Jim,  this 
goes  back  to  1951. 1  was  a  new  lawyer.  I  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1950,  I  was  in 
my  office  and  a  voice  came  over  the  phone: 
"Mrs.  MitcheU,  this  is  Mac."  Tes.  "I'm  Mac 
Mathias  from  Frederick."  Yes.  He  said,  "I 
have  talked  with  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
cil of  Frederick  and  they  have  agreed  with 
me  that  we  will  enter  a  consent  decree  and 
desegregate  the  theatre  in  the  City  Opera 
House  which  houses  the  City  Council.  They 
have  agreed  that  that  is  right  and  just.  And 
I  said,  "Oh!  Mr.  Mathias!"  We  were  young. 
new  lawyers,  we  were  giving  ourselves  in  the 
NAACP's  cause,  there  wasn't  much  money 
and  I  thought.  "No  appeals.  Just  a  consent 
decree." 

My  mother  said.  "God  has  put  His  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  that  young  man."  and  so 
He  had.  He  became  a  state  legislator,  then  a 
congressman  and  then  a  senator.  He  worked 
with  my  husband  in  getting  the  landmark 
civil  rights  bills  into  law. 

Mac.  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  Mary- 
land. Clarence  and  I  have  twelve  grandchil- 
dren, we  have  even  a  little  boy  who  thinks 
he'd  like  to  be  President.  They  have  such 
hope  in  their  eyes  in  this  great  nation  of 
ours  that  it  can  be  what  it  was  meant  to  be. 
So  Mac,  we  thank  you,  and  especially  for  my 
grandchildren,  that  the  America  we  hope 
and  dream  will  be.  They  will  help  to  make  it 
because  you  paved  the  way.  Thank  you  Mac. 

Jim  Rodsk.  And  Juanita.  we  all  thank  God 
for  you  and  Clarence.  We  have  with  us  to- 
night one  of  the  political  legends  of  Mary- 
land, a  man  who.  for  28  years  of  Maryland 
has  been  elected  to  serve  as  comptroller  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  before  that  was 
a  member  of  the  senate,  a  wonderful,  politi- 
cal character,  a  man:  Louis  Goldstein. 

The  Honorable  Louis  L.  Goldsthh.  A 
pleasant  good  evening  to  Admiral,  Senator 
Mac  and  Ann,  and  all  the  wonderful  friends 
of  Mac's,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  Mary- 
land's senior  senator.  Charles  McC.  Mathias 
has  forged  a  reputation  as  a  man  with  a  far- 
reaching  intellect,  integrity  and  various  in- 
terests—a real  Jeffersonian  Republican.  To 
those  of  us  who  knew  Mac  Mathias  when  he 
was  in  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  his 
eventual  national  stature  came  as  no  sur- 
prise. 

I  went  over  and  checked  the  legislative 
records  for  BCac's  days  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, to  which  he  was  elected  in  1958  from 
the  great  County  of  Frederick.  He  served  in 
the  19S9  and  I960  legislative  sessions,  he 
sponsored  a  bill  to  construct  a  new  physics 
building  at  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(where  h^Tl  be  serving  with  honor)  and  that 
has  been  accomplished.  He  also  sponsored 
bUU  affecting  farmland  assessments  and 
horae  racing,  the  sport  of  the  kings  in  Mary- 
land, to  name  Just  a  few  that  reflected  his 
wide-ranging  interests.  By  1959  I  had  moved 
acroH  the  street  from  the  senate  to  be  State 
OomptroDer,  but  I  remember  Bfac  from 
many  lunchUme  conversations  at  a  little 
campus  restaurant  on  Maryland  Avenue 
during  the  legislative  sessltms.  What  BCac 


Mathias  learned  as  a  distinguished  legisla- 
tor in  the  historic  Maryland  State  House 
benefited  all  Americans.  Then  he  took  his 
seat  on  Capitol  Hill  in  Washington,  D.C..  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  in  1961  and  later  as  a 
United  States  Senator,  where  he  has  served 
his  state  and  nation  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion for  26  long  years.  Mac,  we  wish  you  the 
best  of  luck  in  the  future,  and  may  God  love 
and  bless  you  and  Ann  and  your  wonderful 
family  real  good  with  continued  success, 
good  health  and  happiness.  I  thank  you. 

Jm  Rouse.  Thank  you  Louis.  We  have  an- 
other member  of  Congress  from  Maryland 
who  retired  at  the  height  of  his  power  and 
influence,  and  who  might  have  gone  on  a 
long  time.  He  is  a  former  member  of  Con- 
gress who  managed  Mac's  campaign  for  the 
House,  who  succeeded  him  as  a  congressman 
from  Montgomery  County,  and  served  with 
him  in  Congress  (figure  that  one  out):  Gil 
Gude. 

The  Honorable  Gilbert  Ousk.  As  every- 
body knows  in  the  audience,  Mac  is  not  a  se- 
cretive man.  but  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets 
of  his  career  was  his  hideaway  up  on  Little 
Bullskin  Creek,  which  is.  I  have  to  say.  over 
in  West  Virginia.  (It  is)  his  farm,  where  he 
went  to  soak  up  much  of  the  tradition  and 
the  greatness  of  the  statesmen  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Virginia,  as  well  as  of  Maryland. 
And  I  think  that  it  reflected  Mac's  hours 
and  meditation  over  there  on  Little  Bull- 
skin,  reflected  his  love  for  the  Potomac 
Valley— the  Chespeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  the 
Potomac  River— one  of  the  greatest  valleys 
in  America.  One  of  the  accomplishments  of 
Mac  Mathias,  through  his  leadership,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
toric Park  was  established.  It  is  a  legacy  for 
the  Potomac  Valley,  one  of  the  richest  slices 
of  American  history,  and  Mac  we  are  ever- 
lastingly grateful  for  your  leadership.  I've 
benefited  and  all  of  Maryland  has  benefited. 
Thank  You. 

Jm  Rouse.  And  now  a  labor  leader  from 
the  State  of  Maryland,  president  of  the 
Western  Maryland  Central  Labor  Council, 
which  took  the  radical  action  under  his 
leadership  of  endorsing  a  young  Republican 
for  Congress:  Stanley  Zorick. 

Stanley  Zorick.  Labor  recognized  in  the 
very  early  years,  in  fact  many  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  that  here  was  a  man  who 
stood  above  the  crowd,  a  man  with  Inherent 
qualities  of  decency,  honesty  and  fairness. 
His  decisions  were  made  only  after  he  gath- 
ered and  studied  all  of  the  facts  on  the  issue 
at  hand,  never  prejudging  and  never  being 
vindictive.  The  years  that  he  has  served  his 
country  have  more  than  proven  that.  So 
from  the  mountains  of  western  Maryland  to 
the  shores  of  Maryland's  Atlantic  shore,  we 
salute  you,  we  thank  you,  and  may  God 
bless  you,  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Senator 
and  Statesman. 

Jm  Rouse.  Thank  you  Stanley  Zorick.  We 
have  a  distinguished  new  citizen  of  Mary- 
land here  tonight.  Many  of  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Mary- 
land. He's  a  national  leader  in  the  civil 
rights  movement,  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP,  which  has  Just  esUblished  its  na- 
tional headquarters  in  Baltimore:  Ben 
Hooks. 

Dr.  Benjamin  L.  Hooks.  Charles  McC.  Ma- 
thias stands  as  a  towering,  Ulumlnous  and 
powerful  personality  in  the  midst  of  the 
world's  greatest  deUberative  body,  the 
United  States  Senate.  As  Executive  Director 
of  the  NAACP  and  Chairman  of  the  Leader- 
sliip  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  an  organi- 
sation of  more  than  165  civil  rights  groups,  I 


can  tell  you  that  Senator  Mathias  has  been 
there  when  we  needed  him.  We  could  not 
only  count  him,  we  could  count  on  him.  He 
has  stood  tall  and  acted  with  compassion 
and  concern.  As  he  leaves  the  Senate,  I 
thank  God  that  he  is  not  leaving  his  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  to  the  democratic  process 
and  the  concept  of  equal  Justice  under  the 
law  for  all  Americans.  We  salute  and  felici- 
tate him  and  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
constructive  and  useful  life.  Tonight  I  say, 
"Thank  God  for  this  Senator  and  may  his 
tribe  increase,  and  may  his  brand  of  Repub- 
licanism spread  and  grow  until  it  shall 
become  the  credo  for  all  America."  I  am 
glad  to  be  here  on  this  occasion.  As  a  black 
man  I  have  felt  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous segregation.  I've  sat  on  the  back  of 
the  bus.  the  front  of  the  train  and  the  third 
balcony  of  the  movie  theatre,  and  yet 
through  pains  and  tears  I  always  kept  the 
faith  that  one  day  America  would  redeem 
its  promise  made  many  years  ago  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  all  of  us 
were  created  equal.  Thanks  to  people  like 
Senator  Mac  Mathias.  we  have  begun  that 
process  and  we  are  well  on  the  way.  And  I 
believe  that  with  your  support  and  his  con- 
tinued guidance  and  help  we  shall  one  day 
reach  that  land  where  all  of  us  could  say. 
"Oh  Beautiful  for  spacious  skies,  for  amber 
waves  of  grain,  for  purple  mountains  majes- 
ty above  the  fruited  plain.  America,  America 
God  shed  His  grace  on  thee."  And  now,  let 
us  go  out  and,  "Crown  that  good  with  sister- 
hood and  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining 
sea." 

Jim  Rouse.  Over  here  at  microphone 
number  six  is  a  great  leader  of  the  Senate, 
who  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  Mac  in  1961,and  to  the  Senate  in  1969 
together,  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  best  known  as  the  husband  of  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  Elizabeth  Dole: 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 

Senator  Robert  Dole.  Senators  only 
speak  now  on  television,  so  I  am  waiting  for 
the  set.  but  we  are  there  (on  TV)  because  of 
Mac  Mathias.  (That  Is)  another  area  that 
many  people  may  not  give  Mac  credit  for. 
but  it  has  been  Mac's  insistence  along  with 
Senator  Baker's  over  the  years  to  bring  us 
into  the  twentieth  century.  As  Jim  indicat- 
ed. I  am  the  only  one  in  this  room  who 
served  every  day.  every  week,  every  month, 
every  year  with  Mac  Mathias  in  the  Con- 
gress. We  were  both  elected  in  1960,  Mary- 
land and  Kansas:  we  both  moved  to  the 
Senate,  we  say  the  upper  body,  some  say 
we're  promoted,  some  said  goodbye.  But  in 
any  event.  Mac  and  I  have  known  each 
other  for  a  long,  long  time  and  we've  been 
friends,  and  we  understand  one  another. 
When  I  go  to  Mac.  I  say.  "Mac.  can  you  help 
me  on  this  one?"  and  he  says.  "No."  And  we 
understand  one  another.  But  I  don't  give 
up.  I  go  back  on  the  next  day  and  say,  "Mac, 
can  you  help  me  on  this  one?"  and  he  says, 
"Yes."  That's  reaUy  what  it  is  all  about. 

I  am  very  proud  of  Mac  Mathias,  my 
friend,  and  a  Republican  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  We  have  been  trying 
to  urge  Mac  to  delay  this  farewell  party.  We 
promised  him  a  bigger  crowd  in  1992.  We 
did  everything  we  could  think  of  to  change 
Mac's  mind.  I  guess  maybe  he  witnessed 
what  I  witnessed  in  my  state  recently,  this  is 
a  tough  year  to  run  for  re-election.  I  was  in 
Kansas  only  last  week  and  on  the  front  row 
there  were  four  farmers  seated  in  this  little 
town  meeting  and  they  all  had  baseball  caps 
on.  Across  the  top  of  the  cap,  there  were 
two  words  "Dump  Dole".  Well,  I  put  them 
down  as  undecided.  But  this  is  a  very  tough 


year.  It  is  one  of  those  years  in  politics 
where  it  is  going  to  be  very  exciting. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Mac  Mathias.  I  want 
to  say  on  behalf  of  all  of  my  colleagues— 
and  there  may  be  others  of  my  colleagues 
speaking  tonight— in  both  parties  because 
Mac  has  reached  across  both  parties  over 
the  years,  he  has  set  an  example  for  many 
of  us  in  the  area  of  civil  rights,  as  Ben 
Hooks  just  alluded  to.  He  has  been  a  leader 
in  many,  many  areas,  but  above  all  he  has 
been  our  friend. 

I  know  of  no  better  Senator  than  Mac  Ma- 
thias. I  have  known  of  no  one  who  could  be 
more  convincing  on  the  Senate  floor  than 
Mac  Mathias.  I  know  of  no  one  who  can 
make  his  point  in  less  time  on  the  Senate 
floor,  and  believe  me  that  is  appreciated.  So 
I  will  say  to  this  audience,  many  of  you  who 
have  grown  up  with  Mac,  and  support  Mac, 
Republicans  and  Democrats  and  Independ- 
ents, and  maybe  even  one  or  two  that  stole 
into  the  wrong  meeting.  We're  very  pleased 
to  be  here,  we're  pleased  to  salute  Mac  and 
Ann  from  my  state,  from  all  of  the  states  of 
America,  Thank  You. 

Jim  Rouse.  Thank  you  Bob  Dole.  And  now 
a  senator  who  is  blessed  with  a  special  herit- 
age, which  we  share  as  Eastern  Shoremen, 
and  for  those  of  you  from  outside  the  state, 
you  better  ask,  because  it's  very  important 
in  Maryland.  He  speaks  for  the  Maryland 
Delegation  in  Congress,  he's  a  good  friend 
of  Mac's  and  he's  a  leader  of  remarkable 
unity  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  Senator  Paul  Sar- 
banes. 

Senator  Paul  S.  Sarbanes.  I  know  I  speak 
for  my  colleagues  in  the  Maryland  Delega- 
tion, and  indeed  for  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  when  I  say  it  has 
been  a  honor  to  work  with  Mac  Mathias  and 
to  be  his  colleague  and  his  friend.  Mac  is  a 
leader  of  integrity  and  intellect,  of  courage 
and  compassion,  for  whom  we  all  have  the 
deepest  respect  and  admiration. 

For  more  than  30  years  in  public  service  at 
the  local,  state  and  federal  levels,  Mac  has 
l>een  steadfast  in  his  commitment  to  the 
vision  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution,  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  all  our  people.  His  eloquent  advoca- 
cy of  humane  values,  his  deep  belief  in  the 
words  inscribed  above  the  Supreme  Court, 
"equal  Justice  under  law",  have  elevated  our 
national  life  and  made  a  singular  contribu- 
tion to  a  Just  and  decent  society. 

Mac's  politics  have  been  marked  by  a  civil- 
ity and  grace  which  ennoble  our  national 
life  and  drive  from  the  political  scene  the 
mean  and  the  petty.  Maryland  and  the 
nation  have  indeed  been  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  Mac's  quality  in  public  office.  Chris- 
tine and  I  are  delighted  to  join  all  of  you  in 
this  salute  to  Mac  and  to  Ann,  whose 
strength  of  conviction  and  kindness  we  also 
deeply  treasure.  Thank  you. 

Jim  Rouse.  Thank  you,  Paul.  And  now  the 
daughter  of  a  Republican  nominee  for  presi- 
dent, first  woman  to  be  elected  in  her  own 
right  to  the  Senate,  who  sits  with  Mac  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  lives 
by  him  very  closely  in  the  RusseU  Building 
as  a  neighbor  In  the  Senate:  Nancy  Kasse- 
baum. 

The  Honorable  Nancy  L.  Kassebaum.  Mac, 
now  that  you  have  chosen  full-time  farming 
Instead  of  another  term  in  the  Senate,  you 
have  only  confirmed  what  I  have  believed 
your  qualities  as  colleague  to  have  always 
been:  wise  and  discriminating.  You  have  de- 
bated the  issues  of  the  day  with  measured 
purpose  and  a  twinkle  in  your  eye,  separat- 
ing the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  I  have  tended 


to  believe  this  is  because  the  measured  pur- 
pose stems  from  a  great  love,  respect  and  a 
keen  appreciation  for  history  and  for  the 
land.  You  wUl  be  sorely  missed,  by  all  of  us, 
you  and  your  old  blue  car,  but  your  pres- 
ence will  be  there  always  as  a  guide  for 
future  generations  of  lawmakers.  With  best 
wishes  for  you  and  Ann  in  your  new  chal- 
lenges and  adventures. 

Jim  Rouse.  Thank  you.  Senator  Kasse- 
baum. And  now  we're  going  to  have  a  special 
intervention  in  the  program  tonight,  not 
planned,  but  it  has  come  upon  some  of  us  as 
being  Just  right.  Any  of  you  who  don't  have 
wine  in  your  glasses,  and  can  find  it  at  your 
tables,  pour  yourself  a  bit  because  we're 
going  to  have  a  toast.  As  a  very  special  and 
honored  guest  tonight,  there's  a  person  who 
honors  Mac  very  specially  Just  by  being 
here.  He  comes  as  a  matter  of  national  sacri- 
fice, while  his  staff  and  family  stay  In  the 
embassy  of  their  country  to  celebrate  an  Im- 
portant national  holiday  with  lmtx>rtant  na- 
tional significance  to  them.  The  Ambassa- 
dor from  France  comes  to  us  tonight  on 
Bastille  Day  to  give  a  toast  to  whomever 
and  however  he  chooses:  Ambassador  de 
Margerie. 

Ambassador  Emmanuel  de  Margerie.  This 
is  indeed  Bastille  Day  for  us.  tonight,  as  the 
band  kindly  remembered  a  moment  ago.  I 
really  ought  not  be  here  at  all.  I  ought  to  be 
celebrating  in  Washington  with  the  French 
war  veterans.  But  how  could  one  not  be 
here  tonight,  when  the  occasion  is  given  to 
celebrate  a  great  man.  a  man  to  whom  so 
many  ambassadors,  and  I  among  them  in 
Washington,  have  turned  to  get  wisdom  and 
good  advice.  A  man  whom  we  have  asked  to 
unravel  the  complexities  of  a  political  situa- 
tion which  he  tried  to  understand.  A  man 
whom  we  ask  to  show  us  what  the  ways  of 
the  world  are  in  the  official  dome  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States.  A  man  who 
could  judge  events  both  from  a  lofty  point 
of  view  and  with  a  great  good  common 
sense.  So  this  Is  why  I  am  here  tonight,  this 
is  why  I  am  coming  to  pay  my  respects  to 
someone  who  has  caused  us  to  admire  even 
more  your  great  institution,  and  this  Is  why 
I  am  sure  that  the  French  veterans  In 
Washington  are  forgiving  me  for  not  being 
with  them  because  I  am  celebrating  Mac 
Mathias,  United  SUtes  Senator.  Mac,  to 
your  health!  A  toast. 

Jim  Rouse.  And  a  toast  to  you,  Enunanuel 
de  Margerie  for  being  here  with  us  tonight. 
For  20  years  there  has  been  a  great  states- 
man in  the  struggle  to  control  militarism. 
the  negotiator  of  SALT  I.  head  of  the  na- 
tional arms  control  and  disarmament 
agency,  and  a  close  friend  of  Mac  Mathias: 
Gerard  C.  Smith. 

The  Honorable  Gerard  C.  Smith.  There 
are  many  notable  public  figures  who  pay  lip 
service  to  the  importance  of  bringing  some 
control  over  nuclear  weapons.  But  Mac  Ma- 
thias is  one  of  the  few  that  I  have  known 
over  the  years  who  has  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  He  has  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  to 
stop  all  nuclear  testing.  A  similar  resolution 
has  been  passed  by  the  House.  We  are 
facing  a  great  dilemma  in  this  country  as  to 
whether,  and  how  far,  we  should  go  in 
trying  to  mount  strategic  defenses.  I  think 
Mac  Mathias,  without  being  against  or  In 
any  way  subjective  about  it,  has  generated 
an  area,  an  arena  of  feeling  of  prudence 
about  this,  which  I  share,  and  so  I  would 
say  for  all  of  those  in  this  country  who 
would  like  to  escape  from  the  thralldom  of 
nuclear  weapons,  we  thank  you  very  much, 
Mac.  Keep  it  up. 


Jim  Rouse.  Thank  you,  sir.  Formerly  an 
executive  director  of  the  American  Civil  lib- 
erties Union,  a  lawyer,  and  now  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Harvard  Corporation:  John 
Shattuck. 

John  Shattuck.  Trying  to  capture  in  a 
few  moments  what  Mac  Mathias  has  meant 
to  the  defense  of  civil  liberties  for  the  last 
three  decades,  is  a  little  like  trying  to  speed- 
read  through  a  contemporary  history  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  I  would  hazard  to  guess  that 
Mac  Mathias  knows  the  truth  that  H.  L. 
Mencken  told  another  Baltimore  audience 
many  years  ago.  He  said,  "The  trouble 
about  fighting  for  human  freedom  is  that 
you  have  to  spend  much  of  your  life  defend- 
ing the  unpopular,  for  oppressive  laws  are 
always  aimed  at  them  first,  and  oppression 
must  be  stopped  in  the  beginning  if  it  is  to 
be  stopF>ed  at  all."  That's  a  very  tough  call- 
ing for  a  U.S.  Senator.  In  defending  free- 
dom, Mac  Mathias  has  been  the  kind  of 
leader  Edmund  Burke  aspired  to  l>e  two  cen- 
turies ago,  the  kind  of  leader  Burke  was 
talking  about  when  he  told  his  Bristol  con- 
stituents In  1774.  '"Your  representative  owes 
you  not  his  Industry  only,  but  his  independ- 
ent Judgment,  for  he  betrays,  instead  of 
serving  you,  If  he  sacrifices  his  judgment  to 
your  opinion." 

There  are  countless  examples  of  what 
Mac  Mathias  has  done  for  civil  liberties.  Let 
me  cite  Just  one  because  it  encompasses 
them  all.  For  three  years,  from  1981  to  1983 
he  was  at  the  forefront  of  the  defense  of 
federal  courts  against  efforts  in  the  Con- 
gress to  strip  off  their  Jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain unpopular  constitutional  Issues.  He 
summed  up  what  was  at  stake  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  great  debate  which  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  two  years  in  the  Con- 
gress when  he  asked  the  Senate  on  June  18, 
1981,  if  we  were  to  deprive  the  federal 
courts  of  jurisdiction  over  one  constitution- 
al issue,  would  it  not  then  be  possible  to  viti- 
ate the  entire  Bill  of  Rights  on  which  our 
country  was  founded.  Later  that  month, 
Mac  Mathias  thanked  another  Senator  for 
Joining  him  in  the  debate.  And  what  he  said 
captured  the  kind  of  man  he  is  far  better 
than  anything  further  I  could  say  about 
him. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  Mac  Mathias  had  to 
say  about  a  fellow  senator  on  July  8.  1981: 
"Mr.  FYesldent,  I  have  taken  great  heart  In 
the  Senator's  statement.  I  take  great  confi- 
dence from  the  fact  that  he  stands  shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with  me.  That  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  physical  size.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  a  matter  of  principle,  a  matter  of  phi- 
losophy, a  matter  of  very  Ijasic  national 
policy  and  the  stature  of  people  that  engage 
in  this  battle  will  not  be  measured  by  feet 
and  Inches  but  by  the  breath  of  their  con- 
cepts. That  does  not  exclude  people  on 
either  side  of  this  debate,  because  there  will 
be  room,  not  only  room  but  also  demand  for 
very  clear  understanding  of  the  constitu- 
tional principles.  It  is  in  that  realm  of  di- 
mension that  I  know  senators  will  be  engag- 
ing in  this  battle." 

Senator  Mathias,  it  is  in  that  realm  of  di- 
mension that  you  are  without  peer.  Thank 
you. 

Jim  Rouse.  Thank  you,  sir.  The  next 
speaker  was  to  be  a  distinguished  man,  the 
president  of  one  of  our  fine  liberal  arts  col- 
leges on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Bifaryland,  the 
President  of  Washington  College,  Douglass 
Cater,  but  he  injured  his  leg  and  could  not 
be  here.  But  we  have  a  wonderful  substi- 
tute. We  have  Mac's  son.  Charles  Mathias. 
who  has  been  a  distinguished  student  at 
Harvard  and  at  University  of  Virginia  Law 


JMI 


many  luncntime  convenations  at  a  little 
cammiB  restaurant  on  Maryland  Avenue 
durlnc  the  leglalatlve  seaaions.  What  Mac 


of  the  NAACP  and  Chairman  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  an  organi- 
sation of  more  than  165  civil  rights  groups.  I 


on.  Across  the  top  of  the  cap.  there  were 
two  words  "Dump  Dole".  Well.  I  put  them 
down  as  undecided.  But  this  Is  a  very  tough 


ing  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  I  have  tended    Mac.  Keep  it  up. 
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School,  a  marvelous  young  man.  Charles 
Mathlas. 

DouoLASs  Catkr  (read  by  Cbakles  Ma- 
TRiAS).  Thank  you  very  much,  it  Is  very  dif- 
ficult to  stand  in  Douglass  Cater's  shoes  this 
evening  and  it's  quite  frankly  sort  of  a  sur- 
prise. But.  I  think  when  you  hear  the  cita- 
tion that  he  prepared  for  this  evening.  I 
think  that  you  wUl  agree  that  I  am  very 
lucky  that  he  wrote  a  very,  very  eloquent 
script  for  me  to  follow. 

He  has  written:  "To  step  down  from  high 
elective  office  while  still  in  the  prime 
whether  measured  by  age  or  public  esteem 
takes  a  special  resolve.  Those  who  have 
watched  and  admired  the  career  of  Charles 
McCurdy  Mathias.  Jr.  hold  no  fear  that  he 
wfll  soon  disappear  from  public  life.  His  ca- 
pacities are  not  confined  by  loyalty  to  the 
state  he  represents  or  the  party  with  which 
he  is  affiliated.  He  is  the  quintessential  in- 
dependent—reflective, sagacious,  almost 
serene.  Maryland  has  never  been  served  by 
a  finer  senator.  Washington  College  has  al- 
ready bestowed  its  highest  academic  award 
on  Senator  Mathias  in  recognition  of  his 
many  contributions  to  this  state.  Now  as  he 
takes  on  the  mantle  of  a  young  elder  states- 
nan,  we  award  him  this  special  citation, 
adding  a  gold  trim  to  his  maroon  and  black 
doctoral  hood  for  achievements  yet  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  dedicated  service  of  mankind." 

Jim  Rousk.  And  now.  a  man  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  fishing,  crabbing,  oystering. 
since  1973.  president  of  the  Maryland  Wa- 
termen's Association,  a  worker  with  Mac  to 
renew  the  nation's  greatest  estuary:  Larry 

BlintnB 

Labst  SnofS.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  here 
tonight  for  such  a  special  occasion,  honor- 
ing such  a  great  man.  I  can  tell  you  for  one 
that  he  is  a  great  man  and  I  wUI  explain 
that.  He  not  only  represents  the  big  people 
in  the  big  metropolitan  su-ea  where  he  gets 
his  most  votes,  but  he  represents  small 
areas  like  the  county  I  come  from  which  is 
the  smallest  county  in  the  state,  which  is 
Kent  County.  I  also  represent  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  population  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land. But  that  hasn't  made  any  difference 
to  the  Senator,  because  he  listens  to  me  just 
likes  he  listens  to  the  Governor,  or  the 
Mayor  of  Baltimore. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  story  about  a 
man  that  does  something  that  is  not  popu- 
lar in  his  time  and  how  great  that  has 
turned  out.  Back  in  the  early  seventies 
when  we  first  formed  the  Maryland  Water- 
men's Association,  we  were  faced  with  know- 
ing what  was  happening  to  the  Bay  and  no 
one  else  knowing  it  because  we  saw  It  every- 
day. And  we  would  go  to  the  bureaucrats 
and  the  scientists  and  the  biologists  and  say. 
"look,  this  here  treatment  plant  is  harming 
our  reproduction  of  a  certain  species,  maybe 
striped  bass."  And  they  would  say.  "Well, 
that  is  fine  that  you  would  say  that,  but 
where  is  your  proof?  Where  is  your  evidence 
that  this  is  so?  We  think  that  you  are  over- 
barvestlng  it  and  we  should  cut  back  on 
your  production."  Well,  it  was  very  frustrat- 
int  to  say  the  least.  So  we  talked  to  many 
politicians  and  many  bureaucrats  with  the 
same  answer  that  we  did  not  have  scientific 
evldenee  to  prove  our  case.  So  one  day  when 
Senator  Mathias  was  forming  a  boat  trip 
around  the  Bay.  which  I  helped  him  get  to- 
getho',  (in  fact  he  has  been  on  my  boat 
many  times  seeing  how  we  harvested  differ- 
ent species)  he  asked  me  what  were  the 
moblems  that  we  saw  as  watermen  that 
needed  OMrecting.  I  explained  to  him  that 
we  were  having  problems  convincing  the 
people  that  the  bay  was  declining.  Even 


though  we  were  catching  plenty  at  the  time, 
we  saw  a  trend  that  was  beginning  to 
happen  that  wasn't  going  to  be  good  for  us. 
He  asked  me  what  the  problems  were,  and  I 
told  him  what  we  were  running  up  against. 
We  couldn't  prove  it  scientifically. 

So,  after  talking  to  so  many  people,  I  said 
that  it  was  nice  to  talk  to  him  and  it  was 
nice  that  he  listened  to  me,  but  that  is  prob- 
ably as  far  as  it  is  going  to  go.  The  next 
thing  I  heard,  he  had  called  my  office  a 
couple  of  times  and  got  some  more  informa- 
tion and  then  I  heard  about  a  bill  that  he 
introduced  for  a  $27  million  study,  to  study 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  problems.  Now 
that  was  not  a  popular  thing  to  do  in  those 
days.  There  were  a  lot  of  big  businesses  that 
did  not  want  to  see  that  happen.  Lots  of 
people  did  not  think  anything  was  wrong. 
They  thought  it  was  a  waste  of  money.  But 
he  started  that  ball  rolling,  and  it  was  like  a 
snowball;  he  started  with  a  little  ball  and  he 
had  to  roU  uphill  and  let  it  roU  downhill 
and  he  picked  up  a  few  people  along  the 
way.  But  he  never  stopped,  he  kept  right  on 
driving  that  snowball  trying  to  make  it 
bigger.  He  got  the  public  involved  and  all 
the  poUticians  involved  and  now  we  are  on 
the  way  to  saving  the  Bay. 

We  luiow  what  the  problems  are  and  we 
know  what  needs  to  be  corrected,  and  I  wiU 
tell  you  that  he  is  still  in  there  fighting  and 
I  think  that  that  shows  what  kind  of  man 
he  is,  and  makes  him  a  great  man  in  my 
book.  My  people  that  I  represent,  the  water- 
men of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  are  direct  ben- 
efactors of  that  move,  but  every  person  in 
the  state  of  Maryland  and  as  far  as  that 
goes,  any  person  in  the  United  States  bene- 
fits by  saving  the  Chesapeake  Bay  because 
you  have  sampled  some  of  the  fine  seafood 
here  tonight  and  everybody  in  the  country 
knows  the  Chesapeake  Bay  for  its  seafood 
and  I  think  that  we  have  Senator  Mac  Ma- 
thias to  thank  for  starting  that  ball  rolling 
and  for  that  I  say  on  behalf  of  myself,  and 
the  watermen  that  I  represent,  the  people 
that  use  that  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  itself:  Thank  you.  thank 
you,  thank  you. 

Jim  Rouse.  Thank  you,  Larry  Simns.  The 
Regional  Vice  President  of  America's  Feder- 
ation of  Oovemment  Employees,  a  worker 
with  Mac  for  the  rights  of  government 
workers:  John  Gage. 

JoRif  Gage.  Senator  Mathias  was  never 
one  to  follow  the  crowd  down  in  Washing- 
ton, neither  crowd  down  there.  When  It  was 
popular  to  bash  federal  workers,  Mac  always 
saw  federal  workers  as  real  people,  like 
those  who  get  the  Social  Security  checks 
out  on  time  and  not  as  faceless  bureaucrats. 
I  remember  when  the  Panama  Canal  busi- 
ness was  before  the  Senate,  there  was  Sena- 
tor Mathias  who  stood  up  and  made  sure 
that  the  workers  down  in  Panama  main- 
tained their  collective  bargaining  rights.  Or 
a  little  later  when  some  outlandish  RIF  reg- 
ulations were  proposed,  it  was  Senator  Ma- 
thias who  took  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  very  eloquently  blocked  them.  E^ren 
more  recently,  when  a  certain  confirmation 
came  before  his  committee.  Mac  did  not 
even  have  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  simply 
sat  there  and  made  sure  that  all  the  facts 
came  out  and  that  seemed  to  be  enough.  I 
don't  think  there  will  ever  be  another  one 
like  him.  a  true  man  of  style  as  well  as  sub- 
stance. Best  wishes  to  you  Senator,  we  will 
miss  you  greatly. 

Jim  Ronss.  Thank  you,  John  Gage.  One 
of  Mac's  distinguished  constituents,  and 
woman  of  the  year  in  Baltimore  County  in 
1986:  liUlan  Lee  Kim. 


Ms.  LnxiAN  Lee  Kim.  Whenever  I  have 
communicated  with  Senator  Mathias  con- 
cerning immigration,  social  security  and 
other  matters  for  members  of  the  Chinese 
community,  he  and  his  aides  have  endeared 
themselves  to  us.  His  staff,  reflecting  his  in- 
terest in  the  concerns  and  problems  of  those 
who  have  turned  to  him  for  advice  and  as- 
sistance are  prompt  and  courteous  in  reply- 
ing. The  senator's  follow-through  has 
always  shown  a  personal  touch,  genuine  in- 
terest with  direct  appeal  to  the  proper 
source  for  the  information  requested,  re- 
porting back  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
have  always  been  deeply  Impressed  with  his 
thoroughness,  kindness  and  understanding. 
We  shall  miss  Senator  Mathias  when  he 
leaves  the  Senate  and  retires  from  political 
life.  He  takes  with  him  our  deep  gratitude 
for  outstanding  service  through  his  con- 
stituents and  to  our  country.  We're  happy 
he  will  still  be  sharing  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge  with  future  leaders  in  his  aca- 
demic endeavors  at  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty. Thank  you.  Senator  Mathias  and  best 
for  the  future. 

Jim  Rouse.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Kim.  A  great 
man  in  the  Senate  with  18  years  of  service, 
a  close  friend  of  Mac's— Mac  nominated  him 
for  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  where  he 
served  for  four  years  before  his  retirement 
from  the  Senate  two  years  ago— Senator 
Howard  Baker. 

Senator  Howard  Baker.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. It  may  be  that  my  principle  func- 
tion tonight  is  to  prove  to  my  friend  Mac 
Mathias  that  there  is  indeed  life  after  the 
Senate.  Mac,  there  is.  and  I  must  tell  you 
however,  in  all  candor,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing your  many  years  of  public  service  and 
your  distinguished  service  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  that  political  fame  Is 
fleeting,  and  I  can  prove  that  by  telling  you 
what  happened  to  me  the  other  day.  I  had 
just  been  out  of  the  Senate,  I  thought,  a 
very  brief  time,  when  I  was  walking  through 
the  National  Airport  in  Washington  and  a 
man  came  over  and  says,  "I  know  you,  now 
don't  tell  me  your  name  I'll  think  of  it."  I 
said,  "It's  Howard  Baker,"  and  he  said.  "No, 
that's  not  it." 

Well,  my  friends,  it  is  a  special  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  here  tonight  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Congress, 
and  Congress  has  had  many.  Congress  is 
indeed  the  people's  branch.  It  has  been  the 
home,  and  it  has  been  the  central  place  that 
the  people  of  this  nation  express  the  full  di- 
mension of  their  sovereignty.  The  Congress 
has  been  very  special  in  another  way,  in 
that  it  takes  very  seriously,  and  very  literal- 
ly, the  Constitution  and  judicial  admoni- 
tion, that  it  is  a  separate  and  equal  branch. 
Mac  Mathias,  I  think,  more  than  most,  and 
perhaps  more  than  any  that  I  have  known, 
personifies  that  independence  and  separate- 
ness:  his  understanding  of  the  speciality  of 
his  constitutional  role  in  the  Senate,  his 
ability  to  joust  with  presidents,  to  agree 
with  his  colleagues  and  to  disagree  on  great 
issues,  and  to  express  the  very  unique  and 
special  power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Tonight  Is  Mac  Mathias'  night,  and  I 
simply  want  to  join  his  many  other  friends, 
his  admirers  in  this  room  In  congratulating 
Mac  as  he  completes  a  tenure  in  the  Senate 
that  I  think  has  been  characterized  by  in- 
tegrity, by  civility,  decency,  by  intelligence 
and  courage,  and  most,  my  friends,  by  sur- 
passing devotion  to  the  people  of  Maryland 
and  the  best  interest  of  our  country.  And 
this  state  and  this  nation  are  richer,  fairer 
and  better  in  every  way  because  of  his  tal- 


ented and  thoughtful  service.  And  with  all 
of  you  I  am  glad  to  call  Mac  Mathias  my 
friend  and  to  wish  him  well. 

Jim  Rouse.  Thank  you.  Senator  Baker. 
We  are  especially  honored  tonight  by  the 
presence  of  the  Dean  of  Washington's  Dip- 
lomatic Corps,  the  Ambassador  from 
Sweden:  WUhelm  Wachtmeister. 

Ambassador  Wilhelm  Wachtmeister.  To 
speak  for  one  minute  about  Senator  Mac- 
Mathias'  importance  for  international  coop- 
eration would  not  be  fair  either  to  him  nor 
to  the  historical  record.  I  have  chosen  to 
solve  this  problem  by  quoting  from  some- 
body who  would  know  what  qualities  are 
necessary  for  a  diplomat.  The  quotation  is 
from  a  FYench  gentleman  called  de  Cal- 
lieres,  who  was  a  senior  diplomat  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  I  think  that's  very 
proper  to  quote  him  on  this  day,  the  14th  of 
July. 

This  is  what  de  Callieres  says  about  the 
qualities  of  a  diplomat,  and  you  can  draw 
your  own  conclusions  to  what  extent  they 
apply  to  Mac:  "A  diplomat  must  have  an  ob- 
servant mind,  a  gifted  application  which  re- 
jects being  diverted  by  pleasures  or  frivolous 
amusements.  He  must  have  a  sound  judge- 
ment, which  takes  the  measure  of  things  as 
they  are.  He  must  have  a  gift  of  penetra- 
tion, such  as  will  enable  him  to  discern  the 
thoughts  of  men  and  to  deduce  from  the 
least  movement  of  features  which  passions 
are  stirring  within.  A  diplomat  must  be 
quick,  resourceful,  a  good  listener,  courte- 
ous and  agreeable.  He  should  not  seek  to 
gain  a  reputation  as  a  wit.  Above  all  he  must 
possess  enough  self-control  to  resist  the 
longing  to  speak  before  he  has  thought  out 
what  he  intends  to  say.  He  should  pay  at- 
tention to  women  but  never  lose  his  heart. 
He  must  have  courage,  he  must  have  a  calm 
nature,  he  must  be  able  to  suffer  fools 
gladly  and  should  not  be  given  to  drink, 
gambling,  women  and  any  other  wayward 
humors  or  fancies.  He  should  study  history 
and  memoirs,  be  acquainted  with  foreign  in- 
stitutions and  habits  and  be  able  to  tell 
where  in  any  foreign  countries  real  sover- 
eignty lies.  He  should  also  have  knowledge 
of  literature,  science,  mathematics  and  law." 

This  is  a  tall  order,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
He  should  also,  de  Callieres  says,  "have 
good  knowledge  of  the  German,  Italian  and 
Spanish  languages  as  well  as,  of  course,  the 
Latin."  Now  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
never  spoken  with  Mac  in  either  German, 
ItaUan  or  Spanish.  let  alone  Latin  so  I 
cannot  vouch  for  his  proficiencies  in  these 
languages.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  I  think 
it  is  irrelevant  which  language  Mac  Mathias 
spealcs,  because  what  he  says  makes  sense. 
(5n  l>ehalf  of  the  international  community 
as  expressed  by  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in 
Washington,  I  would  like  to  express  our 
very  best  wishes  for  Mac  Mathias  and  wish 
him  all  the  best  for  the  future.  We  salute  a 
great  good  friend  and  a  great  American. 
Thank  you. 

Jim  Rouse.  Thank  you.  Ambassador. 
There's  a  great  man  here  who  Imows  Mac  as 
president  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
(an  arm  of  NATO),  a  great  friend  of  our 
country  and  of  Mac.  the  Ambassador  of 
Great  Britain:  Sir  OUver  Wright. 

Sir  OuvER  Wright.  Mr.  Chairman.  Admi- 
ral Mathias,  as  a  guest  from  overseas  noth- 
ing better  could  have  fallen  upon  my  ears 
this  evening  than  to  hear  your  fellow  Amer- 
icans sing  your  praises.  But  as  a  NATO  Am- 
bassador, may  I  grab  him  back  from  you 
and  remind  you  that  Mac  Is  held  in  equal  af- 
fection on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His 
fellow  NATO  parliamentarians  have  elected 


him  President  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly. He  is  to  become  Chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Germany.  He  is  co-chair- 
man of  the  Chicago-based  Atlantic  Confer- 
ence, he  is  on  the  steering  committee  of  the 
Bilderburg  Conference  where  he  regularly 
argues  the  task  with  my  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher.  How  is  It  that  this 
splendid  American  should  be  so  much  in 
demand  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic?  In 
part,  it  is  because  he  has  taken  upon  him- 
self the  task  as  necessary  as  it  is  unremit- 
ting, of  interpreting  America  to  Europe  and 
Europe  to  America. 

In  part,  it  is  because  when  differences 
arise  between  us  as  they  do,  people  instinc- 
tively turn  to  him  to  reconcile  them  because 
when  passions  run  high  as  they  often  do, 
his  is  the  voice  of  reason  and  good  sense  to 
which  reasonable  and  sensible  men  and 
women  listen.  More  Important  to  my  mind  is 
that  he  embodies  in  his  own  person  the 
advice  that  Shakespeare  and  Hamlet  gave  to 
all  of  us:  "This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self 
be  true,  and  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the 
day.  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man."  For  Mac  indeed  it  true  to  himself  and 
therefore  true  to  his  friends.  Mac  is  one 
who  makes  of  the  Atlantic  an  ocean  that 
does  not  divide  us.  but  binds  us.  My  prayer 
is  that  Admiral  Mathias  will  continue  to 
serve  the  Alliance  and  continue  to  narrow 
the  ocean  between. 

Jim  Rouse.  Thank  you.  Ambassador 
Wright.  A  brilliant,  resourceful  man,  who 
Mac  says  carries  International  banking  into 
high  political  values,  the  managing  director 
of  the  International  Monetary  F\ind, 
Jacques  de  Larosiere. 

Jacques  de  Larosiere.  Dear  Senator  Ma- 
thias, it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  tonight  to  you  on  this  occasion.  I 
have  deeply  admired  your  wisdom,  your 
leadership,  your  openness  to  international 
Issues  and  problems,  your  concerns  for  the 
plight  of  the  Third  World.  Your  commit- 
ment to  a  world  of  free  trade,  to  a  world  of 
development,  a  world  of  international  coop- 
eration has  been  relentless.  As  the  head  of 
the  International  Monetary  F*und.  I  am  par- 
ticularly Indebted  to  you  for  your  untiring 
support  for  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions. 

The  international  financial  system  is  ex- 
periencing very  difficult  and  troubled  times, 
times  of  threat  for  the  well-being  for  all 
countries,  even  those  which  might  believe 
that  they  are  not  involved  in  the  problems. 
If  we  want  to  avoid  the  type  of  develop- 
ments and  break-downs  of  the  twenties,  we 
need  international  copperation,  we  need  fi- 
nancial stability,  we  need  strong  financial 
international  Institutions.  Senator  Mathias 
has  understood  these  problems,  but  not 
only  has  he  understood  them— and  they  are 
complex— but  he  has  helped  and  he  Is  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate  who  has  taken 
time  to  ask  me  to  visit  him  to  explain  some 
of  these  problems.  When  the  time  came  for 
voting  and  to  support  the  fund  quotas  and 
the  World  Bank  capital  increases,  the  un- 
popular things  which  consist  in  supporting 
these  institutions,  he  did  them.  For  all  this. 
I  want  to  thank  Senator  Mathias.  we  will 
miss  you  greatly. 

Jim  Rouse.  Thank  you.  sir.  And  now. 
making  the  closing  speech  in  this  parade  of 
honors  and  respect  and  affection  for  Mac 
Mathias  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  our 
country.  He  Is  former  Ambassador  to  Soviet 
Russia,  former  Chairman  of  IBM.  a  force 
for  a  rational  relationship  with  Russia,  and 
against  the  rising  tide  of  militarism.  He  has 
the  special  distinction  of  having  given  the 
commencement   address   when   Mac's   son 


Charles  graduated  from  Harvard,  when  his 
son  Rob  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Vermont,  and  tonight  he  also  speaks  when 
the  Senator  graduates  himself  from  the 
Senate:  Thomas  J.  Watson. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Watsoh.  Sena- 
tor Mac.  fellow  maniac  Ann.  I  really  learned 
something  in  this  audience  tonight.  I  went 
to  college  in  Rhode  Island,  and  listening  to 
people  talk  at  meetings  like  this  in  Rhode 
Island  for  the  last  fifty  years.  I  thought 
Rhode  Island  was  the  largest  state  in  the 
Union.  Not  so.  Listening  to  all  of  you  talk 
about  Mac  from  the  vast  reaches  of  Mary- 
land. I  now  know  that  Maryland  is  the  larg- 
est state  in  the  Union  and  I  congratulate 
you. 

How  to  speak  for  one  minute  about  a 
great  man  and  my  favorite  senator?  Very, 
very  difficult  and  I  shall  be  only  a  minute. 
Mac  radiates  a  sterling  character,  Mac  im- 
derstands  a  great  many  things,  Mac  does  his 
homework.  He  understood  a  long  time  ago  a 
great  deal  about  the  nature  of  thermal  nu- 
clear weapons,  as  Gerry  Smith  mentioned 
earlier.  He  understands  the  terminal  quality 
of  those  weapons;  he  understands  the  great 
difficulty  of  getting  along  with  the  difficult 
Russian  people;  and  further  he  understands 
the  complete  necessity  of  coping  with  both 
of  those  great  problems  of  our  country.  I  am 
sorry,  as  all  of  you  are,  to  see  Mac  leave  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  I  am  com- 
pletely confident  that  what  he  does  from 
this  point  on  will  equal  or  far  outdistance 
his  record  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Jim  Rouse.  Thank  you.  Ambassador 
Watson.  And  now,  have  you  ever  Icnown  a 
man  so  richly  widely,  earnestly  honored  by 
so  many  diverse  people  as  Mac  Mathias  has 
been  tonight?  We  come  so  close  to  people 
sometimes  that  we  don't  see  their  greatness. 
And  this  easily  in  the  state  where  we  have  a 
senator  who  we've  known  so  well  and  so 
long.  But  I  think  the  hope  of  all  of  us  to- 
night Is  that  this  presentation  of  so  many 
people  unrehearsed,  undirected,  spontane- 
ous, helps  us  to  know  this  great,  great  man 
who  has  served  us  in  public  office  for  34 
years,  for  18  years  In  the  Senate,  and  how 
richly  he  has  earned  the  right  to  be  h<m- 
ored  by  us. 

In  such  events  as  this  there  had  to  be  a 
team,  an  expanding  team,  of  people  who  led 
the  way.  If  there  was  a  single  person  who 
led  this  It  was  our  strong  client,  powerful 
citizen  leader  of  Baltimore,  Robert  Levi.  He 
first  hoisted  the  flag  for  the  others  of  us  to 
follow.  Anne  Boucher  was  retained  as  coor- 
dinator and  staff  leader,  and  what  a  marvel- 
ous job  she's  done!  And  F^lrlong  Baldwin 
pitched  in  and  gave  his  strength  and  leader- 
ship as  dinner  chairman,  and  he  will  present 
this  evening's  gift  from  all  of  us  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced  Interna- 
tional Studies.  Steve  Muller.  President  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  will  accept  the  gift. 

H.  Furlong  Baldwin.  I  echo  ^hat  we  have 
heard  continuously  over  and  over  again  this 
evening,  that  I,  too,  am  proud  to  be  num- 
bered amongst  those  who  say,  "Senator  Mac 
Mathias,  my  friend,  it  is  a  very  great  privi- 
lege for  me."  Also,  what  I  am  about  to  say.  I 
must  give  you  the  premise  that  I  am  un- 
abashed, unashamedly  prejudiced.  Mary- 
land has  been  honored  by  Mac  Mathias,  the 
United  States  has  been  honored  by  Mac  Ma- 
thias, and  the  free  world  has  been  honored 
by  Mac  Mathias.  When  this  evening  was 
planned,  Ann  and  Mac  suggested  that  the 
beneficiary  of  what  we  are  doing  here  this 
evening  should  be  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity School  of  Advanced  International 
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studies,  and  that  is  only  fitting  because 
Johns  HoplLins  does  honor  to  Maryland  and 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  free  world. 
It  is  truly  an  honorable  alliance,  and  so. 
Steve,  I  ask  you  to  accept  this  checli,  which 
is  the  initial  contribution  to  the  Charles 
McC.  Mathias  Fund  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  School  of  Advanced  Internation- 
al Studies. 

Dr.  Stxvkh  J.  MuiXKR.  Thank  you  so  very 
much.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  is 
deeply  honored  by  the  extraordinary  privi- 
lege of  the  Charles  McC.  Mathias  Fund,  a 
permanent  endowment  that  will  always  bear 
Mac's  name.  I  pledge  to  you  that  we  will 
strive  always  to  be  worthy  of  that  name,  of 
that  unrivaled  record  of  public  service,  and 
devotion  to  the  common  good  to  Maryland 
and  the  United  States,  and  in  this  strife- 
torn  world.  The  Mathias  fund  will  inspire 
and  support  the  teaching  and  research  at 
the  School  of  Advanced  International  Stud- 
ies in  the  cause  of  better  relations  among 
the  peoples  of  our  globe  and  of  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  international  disputes.  We 
honor  not  only  a  true  statesman,  but  also  a 
true  gentleman  who  embodies  the  very  es- 
aense  of  human  decency  and  human  integri- 
ty. We  will  miss  him  sorely  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  I  do  look  toward  to  the  day  next  Janu- 
ary when  I  can  address  Mac  as  "Professor 
Mathias"  and  when  our  students  and  facul- 
ty will  have  the  blessing  of  his  wisdom  iind 
vision  in  his  new  part-time  role  as  the  first 
Milton  S.  Eisenhower  Distinguished  Profes- 
sor of  Public  Policy.  Thank  you.  Mac  and 
Ann.  God  bless  you  for  what  you  have  given 
to  all  of  us.  Thank  you  all.  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 

Jim  Rouse.  And  now  we  introduce  to  you 
the  great  and  wonderful  lady  who  has 
worked  tirelessly  with  Mac  in  his  many  cam- 
paigns and  who  supplies  a  steady  flow  of 
wisdom  to  his  work.  Ann  Mathias.  who  can 
bring  along  her  husband,  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland.  Mac  Mathias:  Ann  and  Mac. 

Chaiu.es  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.  Gratitude  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  difficult  emotion  to 
express,  but  I  want  you  all  to  know  that  I 
have  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  doing  so. 
Of  course,  a  special  thanks  go  to  Jim  Rouse 
and  to  Bob  Levi,  for  suggesting  this  gather- 
ing and  for  making  it  happen.  Ann  Boucher 
and  Bill  Boucher  and  Furlong  Baldwin  have 
given  it  direction.  Steve  Muller  has  given 
purpose  as  he  helped  develop  the  concept  of 
the  fund,  and  as  he  has  accepted  the  admin- 
istration of  it. 

It's  certainly  an  understatement  to  say 
that  I  have  appreciated  all  of  the  gracious 
things  that  have  been  said.  If  some  of  them 
have  seem  to  be  overly  generous,  just  con- 
sider how  much  pleasure  they  gave.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  said  this  evening, 
the  truth  is  that  I  am  what  I  am  because  of 
the  people  with  whom  I  have  l>een  lucky 
enough  to  live,  and  the  world  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  inhabit.  There  has 
been  my  family,  and  the  community  where  I 
was  bom,  where  I  sp>ent  my  boyhood.  There 
has  been  Ann,  who  has  been  so  many  things 
in  my  life  and  without  whom,  as  I  think 
most  of  you  know,  I  would  not  be  standing 
here  at  this  moment. 

A  little  later,  there  were  Charlie  and  Rob, 
and  it  may  be  paradoxical,  but  they  have 
taught  me  so  much  through  the  years  by 
sharing  with  me  their  special  perspective  on 
life.  I  have  had  a  loyal  staff,  that  has 
helped  me  look  better  than  I  am.  And  I 
have  loyal  friends  who  have  given  me  more 
strength  than  I  could  ever  have  mustered  by 
myself.  And  the  people  of  Maryland  have 


given  me  such  a  degree  of  understanding 
and  patience  and  support,  that  they  granted 
Ann  and  me  this  unique  experience  of  the 
last  quarter  century. 

But  beyond  these  personal  debts,  I  am 
proud  to  claim  to  be  the  product  of  a  re- 
markable society,  and  a  great  culture,  and 
of  an  extraordinary  political  process.  During 
my  years  in  the  Congress,  three  historic 
events  tested  the  foundations  of  the  Repub- 
lic: the  Civil  Rights  movement,  the  Vietnam 
War,  and  Watergate.  Cumulatively  and  indi- 
vidually, they  might  have  destroyed  our  so- 
ciety, but  they  did  not.  We  came  through 
that  time  of  challenge,  not  destroyed,  but 
actually  strengthened  as  a  Nation  and  as  a 
people.  And  we  came  through  strong,  not 
because  of  any  single  person  or  any  group  of 
people,  but  because  of  the  rational  princi- 
ples of  government  laid  down  for  us  two 
hundreds  years  ago  by  those  exceptional 
men  who  wrote  the  Constitution.  So,  finally 
tonight,  I  am  thankful  for  the  opportunity 
to  support  and  defend  that  Constitution. 
And  I  thank  all  of  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  making  it  possible.  Thank 
You. 

Ann  Mathias.  I  stand  liehind  this  micro- 
phone wondering  if  there  is  anything  more 
to  say.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you 
for  being  here.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  making  this  rather  extraor- 
dinary evening  possible.  From  the  "clus- 
tered spires  of  Frederick,"  to  this  very 
moment  we  have  traveled  a  long  varied 
route  together.  You  and  Mac  and  I,  and  of 
course  our  boys— Charlie  who  is  here.  Rob 
who  sends  his  love  from  Saudi  Arabia, 
where  he  is  helping  to  establish  the  emer- 
gency medical  system  for  the  Kingdom. 
Twenty-eight  consecutive  years  is  a  telling 
period  of  time,  Just  shy  of  a  generation  and 
as  I  have  relived  with  you  tonight  Mac's  po- 
litical career.  I  want  you  to  know  that  for 
the  opportunity  you  have  also  given  to  me.  I 
am  grateful.  I  am  wiser  and  I  am  richer. 
Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Jm  RoosE.  The  evening  will  close  with  a 
benediction  by  Rabbi  Murray  Saltzman. 

Rabbi  Murray  Saltzman.  In  appreciation 
and  in  gratitude  and  in  honor,  we  invoke 
divine  blessing  upon  Senator  Mathias,  his 
beloved  wife  and  his  children.  May  the  Lord 
bless  you  and  keep  you.  May  the  Lord  cause 
the  light  of  His  countenance  to  shine  upon 
you,  and  be  gracious  unto  you.  May  the  lord 
lift  up  His  presence  to  you  and  bless  you 
with  peace.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  a  nomination  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:50  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3042.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  dropout  prevention 
and  reentry  demonstration  projects; 

H.R.  3263.  An  act  to  esUblish  a  Federal 
program  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  ca- 
pability of  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  private  nonprofit  schools  to  identi- 
fy gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth 
and  to  provide  those  children  and  youth 
with  appropriate  educational  opportunities, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  5081.  An  act  to  promote  democracy 
in  the  Philipines  and  Haiti,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  686.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  12.  1986  as  "National  Civil  Rights 
Day." 

At  2:55  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  3622)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chief  of  Staff,  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective  operation  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  amendments;  it  insists  upon  its 
amendment,  asks  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Kasich  as  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


H.R.  5288.  An  act  to  provide  emergency 
aasistance  to  farmers  and  ranchers  adverse- 
ly affected  by  natural  disasters  in  1986. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  3263.  An  act  to  establish  a  Federal 
program  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  ca- 
pability of  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  private  nonprofit  schools  to  identi- 
fy gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth 
and  to  provide  those  children  and  youth 
with  appropriate  educational  opportunities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

H.R.  5081.  An  act  to  promote  democracy 
in  the  Philipines  and  Haiti,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

H.J.  Res.  686.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  12.  1986  as  "National  Civil  Rights 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEASURE  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time. 

H.R.  3042.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  dropout  prevention 
and  reentry  demonstration  projects. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2536.  A  bill  to  provide  for  block  grants 
to  States  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  immunosup- 
pressive drugs  for  organ  transplant  patients 
(with  additional  views)  (Rept.  No.  99-389). 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1657.  A  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the  au- 
thority of  the  F»resident  under  chapter  9  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  2334.  A  bill  to  amend  section  207  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  Members 
of  Congress  and  officers  and  employees  of 
any  branch  of  the  United  States  (Govern- 
ment from  attempting  to  influence  the 
United  States  Government  or  from  repre- 
senting or  advising  a  foreign  entity  for  a 
proscribed  period  after  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee leaves  Government  service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the 
second  time  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  (H>n- 
sent.  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    INOUYE    (for   himself.    Mr. 
McClure,   Mr.  Johnston,   and   Mr. 
Weicker): 
S.  2735.  A  bill  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  the  Northern   Mariana   Is- 
lands; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kennedy): 
S.  2736.  A  bill  to  waive  the  congressional 
review  period  required  by  section  28(w)(2)  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as  amend- 
ed, for  the  creation  of  an  easement  for  pri- 
vate construction  on  certain  Federal  lands 
in    Massachusetts;    to   the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  2737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  to  remove  the  application  of 
such  Act  to  the  trading  of  cattle;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Olxnn,  Mr.  BoscHwin,  Mr.  Sar- 
BARXS,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.    Dantorth,    Mr.    Quatu,    Mr. 


DoDD,   Mr.   Abdnor,   Mr.   Prxsbler, 

Mrs.   Hawkins,   Mr.   Houjngb.  Mr. 

I^AHY,  Mr.  Kerry.  Mr.  Denton,  Mr. 

NUNN,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr. 

Dixon,   Mr.   Chafkb,   Mr.   Warner. 

Hi.    Bradley,    Mr.    D'Amato.    Mr. 

Hart,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  Moynihan, 

Mr.    Mattingly.    Mr.    (Whiles,    Mr. 

Garn,  and  Mr.  DeConcini): 
S.J.  Res.  391.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate  August    12,    1986,   as    "National   CivU 
Rights  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ROTH; 
S.  Res.  464.  A  resolution  to  designate  Oc- 
tober  1986   as   'Oack/Cocaine   Awareness 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.   Gorton,  Mr.   E^tans, 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.   Mdrkowski.   Mr.   Chafee.   Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Lau- 

TENBERG.    Mr.    ZORINSKY.    Mr.    NlTNN, 

Mr.   Bradley,   Mr.   Moynihan,   Mr. 

Harkin.  Mr.  Phyor,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 

Warner,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Abdnor, 

and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.  Res.  465.  A  resolution  relating  to  the 
tariff  on  chocolate;  considered  and  agreed 
to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.   INOUYE   (for  himself. 
Mr.   McCltjiu:,  Mr.  JomfSTON, 
and  Mr.  Weicker): 
S.  2735.  A  bill  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marisuia  Islands;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS  FEDERAL 
RELATIONS  ACT 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  our  Pacific  territories  and 
commonwealth  continues  to  become 
significantly  important  to  these  gov- 
ernments and  people.  Because  of  Ha- 
waii's close  proximity  to  the  islands, 
the  unique  similarities  of  Pacific 
Island  cultures,  and  Hawaii's  experi- 
ences as  a  former  territory,  coupled 
with  existing  cooperation  in  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  Pacific  Basin  Develop- 
ment Council— these  Pacific  Islands 
governments  tend  to  look  to  Hawaii  as 
a  "big  brother"  for  economic  and  polit- 
ical cooperation  and  assistance. 

The  territories,  while  having  nonvot- 
ing representation  in  the  other  body 
of  Congress,  have  no  representation  in 
this  body  and,  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  Ameri- 
ca's newest  territory,  at  the  present 
time  is  not  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  am  there- 
fore, privileged  and  very  pleased  to 
today  propose  legislation  for  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 


The  covenant  to  establish  a  com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  *^fv»iftna 
Islands  in  political  union  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  UJS.  Public 
Law  94-241,  established  a  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Laws  which  is  instructed  "to 
survey  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  as  to  which  laws  of  the 
United  States  not  applicable  to  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  should  be 
made  applicable  and  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  maimer,  and  which  appli- 
cable laws  should  be  made  inapplica- 
ble and  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner.  The  Commission,  in  its 
second  interim  report  to  Congress, 
issued  recommendations  for  44 
changes  to  U.S  Law. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
Joined  by  Senators  McClure,  John- 
ston, and  Weicker  to  introduce  legis- 
lation to  enact  these  recommenda- 
tions. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  us 
in  supporting  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2735 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  Federal  Relations  Act". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 

Sec.  2.  Nonvoting  delegate  to  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  Land-grant  colleges. 

Sec.  4.  Immigration  and  naturalization. 

Sec.  5.  Appointments  to  serve  academies  by 
the  Resident  Representative  to 
the  United  States  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  islands. 

Sec.  6.  Banking  laws. 

Sec.  7.  Surveillance  of  ocean  areas. 

Sec.  8.  Investment  companies. 

Sec.  9.  Act  of  August  8.  1956.  extended  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

Sec.  10.  Fishery  trade  officers. 

Sec.  11.  Restrictions  on  garnishment. 

Sec.  12.  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 

Sec.  13.  Electronic  Fund  Transfer  Act. 

Sec.  14.  Petroleum  Marketing  Practice  Act. 

Sec.  15.  Fishery  conservation  and  manage- 
ment. 

Sec.  16.  Tuna  fisheries. 

Sec.  17.  Federal  crimes. 

Sec.  18.  Consolidated  grant  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Sec.  19.  Special  temporary  passports. 

Sec.  20.  CJommonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Island  financial  insti- 
tutions as  Federal  depositaries. 

Sec.  21.  Issuance  of  substitute  checks. 

Sec.  22.  Federal  employee  allotments  to 
Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  financial 
organizations. 
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Sec  23. 

Sec  34. 
Sec  35. 

8ec3« 
Sec  27. 


Sec  38. 
Sec  39 


Sec.  30. 
Sec.  31. 
Sec.  32. 


Public  participation  in  block  grant 
proposals. 

Rivers  and  harbors. 
Judicial  venue  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Ocean  dumping  judicial  venue. 

.  Judicial  venue  under  the  Ocean 
Thermal  Energy  Conservation 
Act 

Nonprofit  lottery  mailings. 

.  Authority  to  waive  medicaid  re- 
quirements for  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. 

Submerged  lands. 

Government  depository  libraries. 

Enforcement  of  Federal  laws  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands. 

WOWVOTIHO  DKLKSATK  TO  CONGRBSS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  Congress  by  the 
Resident  Representative  to  the  United 
States  authorized  by  section  901  of  the  Con- 
venant  to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union 
with  the  United  States  of  America  (ap- 
proved by  Public  Law  94-241,  90  SUt.  263). 
The  Resident  Representative  shall  be  a  non- 
voting Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, elected  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(bXl)  The  Resident  Representative  shall 
be  elected  by  the  people  qualified  to  vote 
for  the  popularly  elected  officials  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands at  the  regular  general  election,  on  the 
day  and  month  set  by  section  1  of  Article 
VIII  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  in  the  first  odd-numbered 
year  subsequent  to  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  thereafter  at  such  general  election 
every  second  year  thereafter. 

(2)  The  Resident  Representative  shall  be 
elected  at  large,  by  separate  ballot,  and  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  office  of 
Resident  Representative.  If  no  candidate  re- 
ceives such  majority,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
following  such  election  a  runoff  election 
shall  be  held  between  the  candidates  receiv- 
ing the  highest  and  the  second  highest 
number  of  votes  cast  for  the  office  of  Resi- 
dent Representative.  In  case  of  a  permanent 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Resident  Represent- 
ative by  reason  of  death,  resignation,  or  per- 
manent disability,  the  office  of  Resident 
Representative  shall  remain  vacant  until  a 
successor  shall  have  been  elected  and  quali- 
fied. 

(3)  The  term  of  the  Resident  Representa- 
tive shall  commence  on  the  second  Monday 
of  January  following  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  Resident 
Representative,  a  candidate  shall— 

(1)  be  at  least  twenty- five  years  of  age  on 
the  date  of  the  election: 

(3)  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes:  Pro- 
vided, hotDever.  That  prior  to  termination  of 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  former 
Japanese  Mandated  Islands.  61  SUt.  3301, 
the  candidate  shall  be  a  person  defined  as  a 
United  States  citizen  or  United  States  na- 
tional in  section  8  of  the  Schedule  on  Tran- 
sitional Matters  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  as  approved  by 
Presidential  Proclamation  4534  of  October 
24.1977; 

(3)  have  been  a  resident  and  domiciliary  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  at  least 
seven  years  prior  to  the  date  of  taking 
office;  and 

(4)  not  be,  on  the  date  of  the  election,  a 
candidate  for  any  other  office. 


(d)  Acting  pursuant  to  legislation  enacted 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Government 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Island^fehall  de- 
termine the  order  of  names  on  the  ballot  for 
election  of  Resident  Representative,  the 
method  by  which  a  special  election  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Resident  Represent- 
ative shall  be  conducted,  the  method  by 
which  ties  between  candidates  for  the  office 
of  Resident  Representative  shall  be  re- 
solved, and  all  other  matters  of  local  appli- 
cation pertaining  to  the  election  and  the 
office  of  Resident  Representative  not  other- 
wise expressly  provided  for  in  this  section. 

(e)  Until  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  amended  to  provide  other- 
wise, the  Resident  Representatives  for  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  receive  the 
same  compensation,  allowance,  and  benefits 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive, and  shall  be  entitled  to  whatever  privi- 
leges and  immunities  that  are  granted  to 
the  nonvoting  Delegate  from  the  Territory 
of  Guam. 

LANI>-<:RAirT  COLLKGES 

Sec.  3.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
506  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Community  College  of  American  Samoa, 
the  College  of  Micronesia,  the  University  of 
Guam,  and  an  institution  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
designated  by  the  legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands shall  be  considered  land-grant  colleges 
established  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts  in  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  the  Act  of  July  2.  1862.  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  301-305.  307-308). 

"(b)  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands those  provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  2. 
1862,  as  amended,  relating  to  donations  of 
public  land  or  land  scrip  for  the  endowment 
and  maintenance  of  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,000,000 
to  the  Virgin  Islands,  $3,000,000  to  Guam, 
and  $3,000,000  to  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  an  equal 
amount  to  American  Samoa.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  granted  to 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northem 
Mariana  Islands  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  applicable  to  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  land  or  land  scrip.". 

(b)  Section  1361(c)  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1980  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Any  provision  of  any  Act  of  Congress 
relating  to  the  operation  of  or  provision  of 
assistance  to  a  land-grant  college  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  or  Guam  shall  apply  to  land 
grant  colleges  in  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands, in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent.". 

(c)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1980 
(7  U.S.C.  326a)  (commonly  known  as  the 
Second  Morrill  Act),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Sec  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually  for  payment  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. American  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands the  amount  they  would  receive  under 
this  Act  if  they  were  States.  Sums  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  shall  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  and  be  subject  to  the 


same  provisions  of  law.  as  would  be  the  case 
if  they  had  been  appropriated  by  the  first 
sentence  of  this  Act.". 

(d)  Section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1935 
(49  SUt.  439:  7  U.S.C.  329).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  Guam"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Guam,  and  the  Conunonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$8,100,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$8,250,000":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$4,360,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,380,000". 

(eXl)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(bK2) 
of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914  (38  SUt.  372. 
chapter  79:  7  U.S.C.  343(bH2))  (commonly 
known  as  the  Smith-Lever  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  Guam"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  Guam,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands". 

(2)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  349)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  Guam"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Guam,  and  the 
Conunonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands". 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (E)  of  section 
1404(4)  of  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search, Extension,  and  Teaching  Policy  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3103(4KC)  and  (E))  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Northem  Marianas  College 
located  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em Mariana  Islands. 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(b)(2)  of 
the  Act  of  March  2.  1887  (24  SUt.  441,  chap- 
ter 314:  7  U.S.C.  361c(b)(2))  (commonly 
known  as  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  Guam"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  Guam,  tmd  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands". 

IMMICRATIOIf  AND  NATUKALIZATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)(A)  Persons  who,  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  are  immediate  rel- 
atives of  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northem  Mariana  Islands  shall  be 
treated  as  though  they  were  immediate  rela- 
tives of  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

(B)  Any  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northem  Mariana  Islands  claiming  that 
an  alien  is  entitled  to  sUtus  as  an  immedi- 
ate relative  may  file  a  petition  with  the  At- 
torney General  for  such  classification  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  204  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands" 
means  those  persons  defined  as  United 
SUtes  citizens  or  United  SUtes  nationals  in 
section  8  of  the  Schedule  on  Transitional 
Matters  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Northem 
Mariana  Islands,  as  approved  by  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation  4534  of  October  24,  1977: 
and 

(B)  the  term  "immediate  relatives"  means 
the  children,  spouses,  and  parents  of  the  cit- 
izen, except  that,  in  the  case  of  parents, 
such  citizen  shall  be  at  least  21  years  of  age. 

(3)  This  subsection  shall  terminate  upon 
the  esUblishment  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northem  Mariana  Islands. 

(bXl)  A  person  who  elects  to  become  a  na- 
tional of  the  United  SUtes  rather  than  a 
citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands In  Political  Union  with  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  (approved  by  Public  Law 
94-241:  90  SUt.  263)  may  thereafter  be  nat- 
uralized as  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes 
upon  compliance  with  applicable  require- 


ments of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  except  that  residence  and  physical 
presence  within  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  shall  be  deemed  to  include  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  the  requirements  of 
the  judicial  naturalization  of  persons  eligi- 
ble for  naturalization  under  this  subsection, 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mari- 
ana Islands  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  a 
SUte  as  defined  in  section  101(a)(36)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
Il01(a)(36)). 

(3)  The  courts  of  record  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands  and 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  naturalize  persons  who  become  el- 
igible for  naturalization  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  who  reside  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions. 

APPOINTMEirrs  TO  SERVICE  ACADEMIES  BY  THE 
resident  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  (TNITED 
STATES  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  THE 
NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS 

Sec  5.  (a)(1)  Section  4342  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  inserting  after  clause  (10)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(11)  One  cadet  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands,  nominat- 
ed by  the  Resident  Representative  to  the 
United  States  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands.":  and 

(ii)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
the  Resident  RepresenUtive  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em Mariana  Islands "  after  "Puerto  Rico.": 

(B)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "paragraph"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "or  (10)"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(10), 
or  (11)":  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (f)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and  (10)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  (10),  and  (11)":  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Virgin  Islands," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em Mariana  Islands.". 

(2)  Section  4343  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  (11)"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence after  "clauses  (2)-(9)". 

(bKl)  Section  6954  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

<A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  inserting  after  clause  (10)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(11)  One  from  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands,  nominated  by 
the  Resident  RepresenUtive  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em Mariana  Islands.":  and 

(ii)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
the  Resident  RepresenUtive  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
er Mariana  Islands"  after  "Puerto  Rico.": 
and 

(B)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "paragraph"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection";  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "or  (10)"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(10). 
or  (11)". 

(2)  Section  6956  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a>— 


(i)  by  inserting  "and  the  Resident  Repre- 
senUtive to  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Com- 
monweailth  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands" after  "Congress":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "or  delegate"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ".  delegate,  or  Resi- 
dent RepresenUtive":  and 

(B)  in  sul>section  (c),  by  inserting  "and 
(11)"  after  "clause  (3>-<9)"  in  the  second 
sentence. 

(3)  Section  6958(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  (10)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(10).  and  (11)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Virgin  Islands." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em Mariana  Islands.". 

(c)(1)  Section  9342  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(i)  by  inserting  after  clause  (10)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(11)  One  cadet  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands,  nominat- 
ed by  the  Resident  RepresenUtive  to  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.":  and 

(ii)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  inserting  "and 
the  Resident  RepresenUtive  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em Mariana  Islands"  after  "Puerto  Rico.": 

(B)  in  subsection  (d)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "paragraph"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "or  (10)"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(10). 
or  (11):  and 

(C)  in  sul>section  (f  )— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "and  (10)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".  (10).  and  (11)":  and 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Virgin  Islands," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Virgin  Islands, 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mar- 
iana Islands,". 

(2)  Section  9343  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Ccxle,  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  (11)"  in 
the  second  sentence  after  "clauses  (2)-(9)". 

BANKING  LAWS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  August  17.  1950  (12  U.S.C.  214(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  November  7,  1918  (12  U.S.C.  215b)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northem  Islands."  after  "the  Virgin 
Islands.". 

(c)  Section  214  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  1715d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  Hawaii"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands,  or 
Hawaii". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  401  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (12  UJ5.C.  1724(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands," 
after  "of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5.0  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2221)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands" 
after  "the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
SUtes"  each  place  it  appears. 

(f)  The  Commonwealth  of  the  Northem 
Mariana  Islands  shall  be  considered  a 
"SUte"  for  purposes  of  sections  601,  602. 
and  603  of  PubUc  Law  93-495  (12  U.S.C. 
2501.  2502.  and  2503). 


(g)  The  fifth  sentence  of  secticRi  101  of 
the  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 
Act  (12  U.S.C.  3011).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands". 

(h)  Section  l(bK7)  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Banking  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3101(bK7))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands". 

(i)  Section  205(4)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Management  Interlocks  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  3204(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  the  Virgin  Islands"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands". 

(j)  Section  1101(1)  of  the  Right  to  Finan- 
cial Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3401(1)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands". 

StreVEILLANCE  OF  OCEAN  AREAS 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
the  following: 

(1)  The  Commonwealth  of  the  Northem 
Mariana  Islands,  on  termination  of  the 
Tnisteeship  Agreement  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  United  Nations,  will  become 
a  self-governing  commonwealth  in  political 
union  with  and  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  section  101  of 
the  Covenant  to  esUblish  a  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands  in  Political 
Union  with  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
approved  by  the  joint  resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  to  approve  the  'Covenant 
to  EsUblish  a  Commonwealth  of  Northem 
Marianas  Islands  in  Political  Union  with  the 
United  SUtes  of  America",  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  March  24,  1976  (48 
U.S.C.  1681  note). 

(2)  The  United  SUtes  is  obligated  to  pro- 
tect the  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northem  Mariana  Islands,  including  re- 
sources found  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
the  coastlines  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands, against  unlawful  exploiution  by  na- 
tionals or  residents  of  other  nations. 

(3)  The  United  SUtes.  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northem  Mariana  Islands,  should  in- 
crease its  surveillance  of  aU  ocean  areas 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  coastlines 
of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands.  The 
United  SUtes  should  ensure  that  all  appli- 
cable Federal  laws,  including  such  laws  gov- 
erning the  exploiution  of  marine  resources, 
are  enforced  within  such  areas. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  may.  by 
agreement,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  oth- 
erwise, utilize  the  personnel,  services,  equip- 
ment (including  aircraft  and  vessels)  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  other  Federal  agency,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense,  and  of  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands  in  patrolling 
waters  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
coastlines  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands. 

INVXSTMKHT  COMPAMIB 

Sec  8.  Section  6(aKl)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80a-6(aKl)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands." 
before  "the  Virgin  Islands,". 


JMI 


(4)  not  be,  on  the  date  of  the  election,  a 
cincltdatif  for  any  other  office. 


ated  under  this  section  shall  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  and  be  subject  to  the 


uralized  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
upon  compliance  with  applicable  require- 


(2)  Section  6956  of  such  title  is  amended— 
(A)  in  subaecUon  (a>— 


and  603  of  Public  Law 
2501,  2502,  and  2503). 
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ACT  or  AOGUST  «.  I»5«,  EXTKNDB)  TO  THK  COM- 
MOlrWaALTR  OP  THX  IfORTHERN  MARIARA  IS- 
LANDS 

Sec.  9.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
Ausust  8,  1956  (15  VS.C.  1221).  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  The  term  'Territory'  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  include  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.". 

nSHKRT  TRADE  OPFICEKS 

Sec.  10.  The  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  shall  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
section  211  of  the  American  Fisheries  Pro- 
motion Act  (15  U.S.C.  1511b),  and  section  3 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor",  ap- 
proved February  14,  1903,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  1512). 

KEsnticnoifs  on  garnishmknt 

Sec.  II.  Section  302  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1672)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  The  term  State'  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. Employers,  employees,  and  earnings 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  are  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title.". 

FAIR  CREDIT  REPORTING  ACT 

Sec.  12.  Section  603(b)  of  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1681a(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  final 
period  the  following:  ",  and  includes  persons 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands". 

ELECTRONIC  PUND  TRANSFER  ACT 

Sec.  13.  Section  903(10)  of  the  Electronic 
Fund  Transfer  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1693a(10))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands,"  after  "the  Commonwealth  of 
Puero  Rico,". 

PETROLEUM  MARKETING  PRACTICES  ACT 

Sec.  14.  Paragraph  19  of  section  101  of  the 
Petroleum  Marketing  Practices  Act  (Public 
Law  95-297)  is  amended  by  adding  after 
"Guam,"  the  following:  "the  Common- 
weiJth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,". 

PISHEXT  CONSERVATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  3(21)  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(16  U.S.C.  1802(21)  (popularly  iuiown  as  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act)),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(21)  The  term  State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  any 
other  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (16  U.S.C. 
I852(aK8)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  Wbtexn  PACIFIC  COUNCIL.— The  West- 
em  Pacific  Management  Council  shall  con- 
sist of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  American 
Samoa,  and  Guam  and  shall  have  authority 
over  the  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  sea- 
ward of  such  States.  The  Western  Pacific 
Council  shall  have  II  voting  members,  in- 
cluding 7  appointed  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (bK2)  of  this  section  (at 
least  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from 
each  of  the  following  States:  Hawaii,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  Guam).  The  Western  Pacif- 
ic Council  shall  also  have  a  nonvoting  ob- 
server who  shall  be  appointed  and  may  be 


removed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.". 

TUNA  FISHERIES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares the  following: 

(1)  In  the  Covenant  to  Elstablish  a  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands in  Political  Union  with  the  United 
States  of  America  approved  by  the  joint  res- 
olution entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to  ap- 
prove the  'Covenant  to  Establish  a  Com- 
monwealth of  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in 
Political  Union  with  the  United  States  of 
America',  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
March  24.  1976  (48  U.S.C.  1681  note),  the 
United  States  agreed  to  assist  in  developing 
the  economic  resources  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  such  islands. 

(2)  Tuna  in  waters  adjacent  to  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  are  a  valuable  and  re- 
newable resource,  which  can  contribute  to 
the  food  supply,  economy,  and  health  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

(3)  Foreign  fishing  vessels  catch  substan- 
tial quantities  of  tuna  in  waters  adjacent  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  but  neither 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  nor  the  United  States  derive 
revenues  from  tuna  caught  by  such  vessels. 

(4)  Negotiation  of  an  international  agree- 
ment to  conserve  and  manage  tuna  in  the 
Western  Pacific  Ocean,  including  the  waters 
adjacent  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  SLnd  in  cooperation  with  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  initiate  and  con- 
duct negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  one  or  more  international  fisheries 
agreements  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  any  highly  migratory  species  of 
fish  within  the  fishery  conservation  zone  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or  any  appro- 
priate region  that  includes  such  fishery  con- 
servation zone.  The  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands may  designate  an  observer,  who  may 
be  removed  by  the  Governor,  to  attend  such 
negotiations. 

(2)  All  payments  or  other  consideration 
received  pursuant  to  any  agreement  con- 
cluded under  the  authority  granted  by  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  attributable 
to  the  taking  of  fish,  or  to  the  right  to  take 
fish,  by  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations  within 
the  fishery  conservation  zone  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
fishery  conservation  zone  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Norihem  Mariana  Islands 
shall  be  defined  in  relation  to  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
fishery  conservation  zone  of  the  United 
States  is  defined  in  relation  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (popularly  Iuiown 
as  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act). 

(4)  FV}r  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "highly  migratory  species"  means  spe- 
cies of  tuna,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  life 
cycle,  spawn  and  migrate  over  great  dis- 
tances in  waters  of  the  ocean. 

FEDERAL  CRIMES 

Sec.  17.  (aKI)  Chapter  27  of  UUe  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"§  554.  Imports  to  and  exporU  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Island* 
"This  chapter  and  sections  496.  1364.  and 
1915  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  the 
entry  of  goods  or  articles  into  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  nor 
to  the  export  of  goods  or  articles  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  27  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"5S4.  Imports  to  and  exports  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  42  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  re- 
strict the  importation  of  species  of  so-called 
flying  foxes  or  fruit  bats  of  the  genus  Ptero- 
pus  into  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands.". 

(c)(1)  Section  969  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  45  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  for  section  969  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"[969.  Repealed.]". 

(d)  Section  2114  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"Guam."  the  following:  "the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands." 

(e)(1)  Chapter  61  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"§  1308.  Certain  lotteries  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 

"(a)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  prohibit 
an  advertisement,  a  list  of  prizes,  or  infor- 
mation concerning  a  qualified  lottery  con- 
ducted in  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands— 

"(1)  disseminated  in  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands:  or 

"(2)  broadcast  by  a  radio  or  television  sta- 
tion licensed  to  a  location  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  prohibit 
the  transporUtion  or  mailing  to  addresses 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  of  equipment,  tickets,  or 
materials  concerning  a  qualified  lottery  con- 
ducted in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'qualified 
lottery'  means  a  lottery  conducted  by  a  non- 
profit organization  for  religious,  chariUble, 
educational,  or  benevolent  puiposes,  in 
which  no  part  of  the  gross  receipts  derived 
therefrom  inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate shareholder,  member,  or  employee  of 
such  organization  except  as  compensation 
for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  that  person 
in  the  conduct  of  the  lottery.". 

(f)  Section  2279  of  title  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties,  from 
boarding  any  vessel  about  to  arrive  at  any 
port  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands. ". 


(gKI)  Section  7  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
C(xle,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  shall  be  considered  a 
SUte.". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  245  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "For  pur- 
poses of  this  section  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  SUte.". 

(3)  Section  402  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  shall  be  considered  a 
SUte.". 

(4)  Section  659  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northem 
Mariana  Islands  shall  be  considered  a 
SUte.". 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1761  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands shall  be  considered  a  SUte.". 

(6)  Section  1901  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes  of  this 
section  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northem 
Mariana  Islands  shall  be  considered  a 
SUte.". 

(h)(1)  Section  1715  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  SUte  or  Territory.". 

(2)  Section  1716  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ""For  purpKises  of  this 
section,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northem 
Mariana  Islands  shall  be  considered  a  State 
or  Territory.". 

CONSOLIDATED  GRANT  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  SecreUry  of  Education 
shall  make  a  grant  in  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriations  are  made  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (hereafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands for  the  postsecondary  educational 
needs  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em Mariana  Islands.  The  block  grant  au- 
thorized by  this  section  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  l>e  made  from  such  appropriations  for 
each  such  year  and  shall  consist  of— 

(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amounts  of 
any  funds  that  would  otherwise  be  allotted 
to  the  commonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mari- 
ana Islands  or  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em Mariana  Islands  on  the  basis  of  a  formu- 
la prescribed  by  the  Act  under— 

(A)  section  119  of  the  Act,  relating  to  edu- 
cation outreach  programs; 

(B)  section  415A  of  the  Act,  relating  to 
SUte  student  incentives:  and 

(C)  section  419  and  420  of  the  Act.  relating 
to  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion; and 

(2)  thirty-three  hundredths  of  I  percent 
of  each  appropriation  under— 

(A)  sections  201  and  347  of  the  Act.  relat- 
ing to  college  and  research  library  assist- 
ance and  library  training  research,  strength- 
ening institutions,  and  aid  to  institutions 
with  special  needs; 


(B)  section  4I7A  of  the  Act,  relating  to 
special  programs  for  students  from  disad- 
vantaged backgrounds: 

(C)  section  531  of  the  Act,  relating  to 
teacher  training  programs; 

(D)  sections  546,  607,  and  613  of  the  Act, 
relating  to  training  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  to  teach  handi- 
capped children,  and  international  educa- 
tion programs; 

(E)  section  702  of  the  Act,  but  only  to  the 
extent  the  appropriation  is  available  for 
grants,  relating  to  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  and  renovation  of  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  academic  facili- 
ties: 

(F)  section  801  of  the  Act,  relating  cooper- 
ative education: 

(G)  section  901  of  the  Act,  relating  to 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education: 
and 

(H)  sections  942.  953.  1005.  and  1102  of  the 
Act,  relating  to  assistance  for  training  in  the 
legal  profession,  law  school  clinical  experi- 
ence programs,  fund  for  the  improvement  of 
postsecondary  education,  and  urban  grant 
university  program. 

(b)(1)  The  block  grant  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  made  available  directly  to  a 
college  or  community  college  esUblished  or 
to  be  established  by  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands and  designated  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em Mariana  Islands  as  the  recipient  of  the 
block  grant  authorized  by  this  section  for 
the  purjjose  of  meeting  pwstsecondary  edu- 
cational needs  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands.  The  block  grant 
shall  not  be  restricted  in  use  to  the  uses  per- 
mitted under  the  Act. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  Secretary  of  Education  from— 

(A)  providing  adequate  procedures  for  ac- 
counting for.  auditing,  evaluating,  and  re- 
viewing any  programs  or  activities  receiving 
benefits  from  the  block  grant  authorized 
under  this  section;  or 

(B)  providing  technical  assistance  other- 
wise available  under  the  Act. 

(c)(1)  The  institution  designated  as  the  re- 
cipient of  the  block  grant  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  receive  the 
block  grant  authorized  by  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  whether  it  is  accredited. 

(2)  No  funding  otherwise  available  under 
the  Act  shall  be  denied  the  institution  be- 
cause the  institution  lacks  accreditation. 
The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  waive  any 
requirement  for  matching  funds  otherwise 
required  by  the  Act  to  be  provided  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands or  by  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northem 
Mariana  Islands. 

(d)(1)  No  allotment  or  other  financial  as- 
sistance may  be  made  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands 
under  any  provision  of  the  Act  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which 
there  is  a  block  grant  made  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mari- 
ana Islands,  or  any  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands,  from  receiving 
assistance  under  the  Act  if  that  assistance  is 
available  under  a  program  or  programs  not 
included  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
block  grant  available  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 


SPECIAL  TEMPORARY  PASSPORTS 


Sec.  19.  (aXI)  Notwithstanding  section 
4076  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of  1878  (22 
U.S.C.  212),  the  Secretary  of  SUte  or  per- 
sons designated  by  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
shall  issue  special  United  SUtes  passports 
to  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands. 

(2)  Such  passports  shall  recite  the  privi- 
lege of  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands  to  enter,  reside 
in,  and  be  employed  in  the  United  States 
and  to  enjoy  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
protection  of  the  United  SUtes  in  foreign 
countries. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands"  means  those 
persons  defined  as  United  SUtes  citizens  or 
United  SUtes  nationals  in  section  8  of  the 
Schedule  on  Transitional  Matters  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands, as  approved  by  Presidential  Procla- 
mation 4534  of  October  24,  1977. 

(c)  This  section  shall  terminate  upon  the 
esUblishment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands. 

NORTHERN  MARIANA  ISLANDS  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS  AS  FEDERAL  DEPOSITARIES 

Sec.  20.  Section  3303(b)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'and"  before  "in  terri- 
tories" in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "and  in  the 
CoRunonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands" after  "United  SUtes"  in  such  sen- 
tence. 

ISSUANCE  OF  SUBSTITUTE  CHECKS 

Sec.  21.  Section  3331(c)  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "a  terri- 
tory" in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma:  and 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands" after  "United  SUtes"  in  such  sen- 
tence. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEE  ALLOTMENTS  TO  NORTHERN 
MARIANA  ISLANDS  FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  22.  Section  3332(a)  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  this  section— 

"(1)  'financial  organization'  means  a  bank, 
savings  and  loan  association  or  similar  insti- 
tution, or  a  credit  union  chartered  by  the 
United  SUtes  Government  or  a  SUte;  and 

"(2)  'SUte'  includes  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northem  Mariana  Islands.". 

PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION  IN  BLOCK  GRANT 
PROPOSALS 

Sec.  23.  Section  7303(2)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  a 
comma  and  "the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northem  Mariana  Islands."  after  "Colum- 
bia". 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 

Sec.  24.  The  Act  of  March  3,  1899  (33 
U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  shall  apply  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

JUDICIAL  VENUE  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Sec.  25.  (a)  Section  311(n)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33  VS.C. 
132I(n))  is  amended  (I)  by  striking  out 
"Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  (other  than  the  Commonwealth  of 
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(e)  Funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
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the  Northern  Mariana  Islands)",  and  (2)  by 
inserting  immediately  after  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  such  actions  may 
be  brought  in  the  District  Court  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands.". 

(b)  Section  312(m)  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1322(m))  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
(other  than  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands)",  and  (2)  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  such  actions  may  be 
brought  in  the  District  Court  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands.". 

OCKAM  DUMPING  JODICIAI.  VENUE 

Sec.  26.  Section  3(g)  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  1403(g))  is  amended  (1)  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  "Puerto  Rico,"  the 
following:  "the  District  Court  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands.", and  (2)  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands" the  following:  "(other  than  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands)". 

JUDICIAL  VENUE  UNDEK  THE  OCEAN  THERMAL 
ENERGY  CONVERSION  ACT 

Sec.  27.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  303  of 
the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conversion  Act 
(Public  Law  96-320)  is  amended  in  the  sen- 
tence beginning  "In  the  case  of  Guam"  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  in  the 
case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  the  appropriate  court  is 
the  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands.". 

NONPROFIT  LOTTERY  MAILINGS 

Sec.  28.  Section  3005  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(fKl)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  pro- 
hibit the  mailing  to  addresses  within  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands of  equipment,  tickets,  or  materials 
concerning  a  qualified  lottery  conducted  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  Commonweadth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
'qualified  lottery'  means  a  lottery  conducted 
by  a  nonprofit  organization  for  religious, 
charitable,  educational,  or  benevolent  pur- 
poses, in  which  no  pari  of  the  gross  receipts 
derived  therefrom  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  shareholder,  member,  or  em- 
ployee of  such  organization  except  as  com- 
pensation for  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
such  shareholder,  member,  or  employee  in 
the  condiict  of  the  lottery.". 

AUTBOHrrr  to  waive  medicaid  requirements 

FOR  the  northern  MARIANA  ISLANDS 

Sk.  29.  SecUon  1902(J)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.&C.  13g«a(j))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  medical  assistance 
prosram  in  American  Samoa,"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "a  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Bfarlana  Islands  or  American  Samoa,  or 
both.",  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  "American  Samoa"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  jurisdiction". 

SUBMERGED  LANDS 

Sec.  30.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  the  United  States  releases,  relin- 
quishes, and  conveys  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  any  and  all 
rights,  title,  and  interest  it  may  have  in  sub- 
merged lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, to  be  administered  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  thereof. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term: 

(1)  "Submerged  lands"  shall  include— 

(A)  all  lands  permanently  or  periodically 
covered  by  tidal  waters  up  to  but  not  above 
the  ordinary  high  water  mark  as  heretofore 
or  hereafter  modified  by  accretion,  erosion, 
and  reliction,  and  seaward  to  a  line  three 
geographical  miles  distant  from  the  coast- 
lines of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands; 

(B)  all  filled  in.  made,  or  reclaimed  lands 
which  were  formerly  lands  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph:  and 

(C)  all  improvements  on  and  all  natural 
resources  on  or  within  lands  described  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

(2)  "Covenant"  shall  mean  the  Govern- 
ment to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  as  ap- 
proved by  Public  Law  94-241,  00  Stat.  263 
(1976). 

(c)  There  are  excepted  from  the  transfer 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  any 
and  all  submerged  lands  leased  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
sections  802  and  803  of  the  Covenant  for  so 
long  as  such  lands  are  leased. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect 
such  rights,  if  any,  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  may  have  in 
the  seabed  and  its  subsoil,  and  their  natural 
resources,  more  than  three  geographical 
miles  distant  from  the  coastlines  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. 

(e)  This  section  shall  become  effective  on 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  pursuant  to  sections  101 
and  1003(c)  of  the  Covenant. 

government  depository  ubraries 

Sec.  31.  (a)  Section  1905  of  tiUe  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands." in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands,": and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  Governor  of 
Guam  and  the  Governor  of  American 
Samoa  may  each  designate  one  depository 
library  in  Guam  and  American  Samoa."  in 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  Governor  of  Guam,  the  Governor  of 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands may  each  designate  one  depository  li- 
brary in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands.". 

(b)  Section  1909  of  such  title  is  amended 
by   inserting   "the  Commonwealth   of   the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands."  after  "Ameri- 
can Samoa."  each  place  it  appears. 
enforcement  of  federal  laws  in  the  cou- 

MONWEALTB  of  the  NORTHXSM  MARIANA  IS- 
LANDS 

Sec.  32.  (aKl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 


monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands is  authorized  to  enforce  or  execute  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  any  Federal  laws  applicable  to 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

(2)  In  enforcing  or  executing  any  Federal 
law  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  the  author- 
ity exercised  by  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  or 
control  of  the  Federal  agency  principally 
charged  with  the  enforcement  or  execution 
of  that  law  or.  if  no  Federal  agency  is  so 
charged,  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  by  subsection  (a)  may  be 
delegated  by  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands  either  directly,  or  indirectly  by 
one  or  more  redelegations  of  authority. 

(c)(1)  Any  department  or  s^ency  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  provide  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands  in  enforcing  or  executing 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  laws  normally  enforced  or 
executed  by  that  agency. 

(2)  Any  program  for  financial  and  techni- 
cal assistance  provided  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  developed  in  cooperation 
with  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  or 
the  Government  of  American  Samoa.* 
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By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  2737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  to  remove  the 
application  of  such  act  to  the  trading 
of  cattle;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

elimination  of  cattle  FUTURES 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate cattle  as  a  subject  for  trading  on 
the  commodity  futures  market.  Simply 
said,  my  legislation  delists  the  two 
contracts  of  cattle  from  the  futures 
market. 

The  call  to  ban  cattle  futures  comes 
from  cattlemen  themselves.  The  st(x:k- 
grower  and  cattlemen  associations  of 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Colora- 
do, Wyoming,  Montana  and  Arizona 
all  have  passed  resolutions  calling  for 
the  elimination  or  suspension  of  cattle 
futures  trading.  The  American  Cow- 
man's Association  has  requested  that 
the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  and 
the  Commodity  F\itures  Trading  Com- 
mission permanently  drop  live  cattle 
and  feeder  cattle  futures.  Additionally, 
petitions  calling  for  the  ban  on  cattle 
futures  are  being  circulated  in  some  30 
States.  From  what  I've  been  told, 
there  has  been  an  overwhelming  posi- 
tive response  to  these  petitions. 

The  live  cattle  futures  was  created  in 
late  1964  and  the  feeder  cattle  futures 
in  1971.  Last  year  there  was  more  than 
5  million  such  cattle  futures  contracts 
traded  at  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change (CMEl. 

When  the  cattle  futures  market  was 
established,  cattlemen  were  told  that 


it  would  help  stabilize  the  cattle 
market  and  be  good  for  the  cattle  in- 
dustry. Cattlemen  in  my  home  State 
of  South  Dakota  and  across  the 
Nation  are  saying  that  the  futures 
have  not  stabilized  the  market.  In  fact, 
most  cattlemen  would  argue  that  fu- 
tures markets  have  made  markets 
more  volative,  during  the  last  year. 

Within  2  months  this  last  spring, 
there  were  14  limit  or  near  limit  moves 
in  live  cattle  contracts.  One  daily  limit 
move  of  $1.50  per  hundredweight  re- 
sults in  a  $16.50  per  head  change  in 
the  value  of  a  1.100  pound  steer.  Such 
volatility  was  dramatically  illustrated 
on  the  heels  of  the  announcement  of 
cow  slaughter  numbers  under  the  Gov- 
enmient's  Dairy  Cow  Termination 
Program. 

During  the  period  of  1960  to  1964, 
the  difference  between  the  high  and 
low  end  of  the  fed  cattle  market  was 
23.6  percent.  This  time  frame  is  before 
live  cattle  futures  were  established.  In 
1985  alone,  however,  the  fed  cattle 
market  moved  21  percent.  That's  a  21- 
percent  change  in  just  1  year  with  fu- 
tures as  compared  to  a  23.6-percent 
change  over  a  period  of  5  years  with- 
out futures. 

Perhaps  the  November  16,  1983  edi- 
tion of  Farm  Talk  stated  the  senti- 
ment of  cattlemen  best  when  it 
argued: 

The  futures  markets  have  become  so 
hyper-responsive  to  rumor,  supply  and 
demand  estimates  and  so  inter-related  to 
such  things  as  the  price  of  gold,  silver. 
Treasury  bills  and  foreieni  exchange  rates, 
that  they  are  but  tenuously  connected  to 
the  real  world.  Futures  trading  is  geared  to 
benefit  those  with  inside  information  and 
those  with  tremendous  market  clout.  Unfor- 
tunately, beef  producers  have  neither. 

A  system  can't  be  right  when  non-produc- 
ers set  and  oversee  the  rules,  when  non-pro- 
ducers influence  the  price  of  commodities 
they  never  own  and  never  intend  to  own. 

I'm  not  going  to  argue  that  volatility 
in  cash  prices  of  cattle,  measured  in 
percentage  terms,  has  increased  since 
the  creation  of  futures.  Studies  done 
by  the  CME  have  indicated  that  vola- 
tility declined  following  the  introduc- 
tion of  futures,  but  even  in  the  words 
of  the  CME,  "None  of  these  declines 
proved  to  be  statistically  significant." 
(The  Impact  of  the  Cattle  Futures 
Market  on  the  Cash  Market:  An  Anal- 
ysis of  Current  Concerns;  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange,  July  22,  1986.) 

I  would  like  to  note  that  the  CME 
studies  compared  to  an  11-year  period 
of  variability  in  weekly  steer  prices 
before  futures  with  a  22-year  period 
following  the  introduction  of  futures. 
I'm  not  a  trained  economist,  but  I  feel 
it's  unorthodox  to  compare  an  11-year 
period  with  a  22-year  period. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that 
cattle  price  volatility  measured  in 
dollar  rather  than  percentage  terms 
was  higher  during  the  22  years  follow- 
ing futures.  During  the  first  week 
after  the  March  28,  1986,  dairy  buyout 


armouncement,  for  example,  the  pan- 
handle price  for  cattle  dropped  almost 
9  percent. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things  that 
really  angers  cattlemen  and  me  is  that 
the  livelihoods  of  cattlemen  are  being 
controlled  by  speculators  playing  the 
futures  markets.  The  rough-faced  and 
windbumed  cattleman  has  no  control 
over  the  price  he  receives.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  speculators. 

In  the  May  29,  1986,  issue  of  Live- 
stock Weekly,  Wade  Choate  of  San 
Angelo,  TX,  states  the  following  in  his 
letter  to  the  editor: 

As  I  see  it,  the  futures  have  taken  control 
of  our  live  market  and  have  given  it  to 
people  who  have  no  Interest  in  our  business. 

Probably  the  worst  thing  about  the  fu- 
tures is  that  they  have  so  much  leverage  on 
us.  One  load  of  live  cattle  will  cost  about 
$20,000  to  place  on  feed.  The  futures  trader 
can  buy  about  29  contracts  or  loads  with  the 
same  money  that  we  have  to  put  up  to  buy 
one  pen  of  cattle.  They  can  push  us  around 
very  easily. 

I  am  not  complaining  as  a  result  of  being 
on  the  wrong  side.  Our  brokers  would  tell 
you  that  the  futures  have  been  very  good  to 
us  personally  the  last  2  years.  My  complaint 
is  because  of  what  they  are  doing  to  our  in- 
dustry. 

Incidentally.  I  stepped  into  a  local  com- 
modity office  a  little  while  ago.  There  were 
seven  people  playing  the  cattle  commod- 
ities: One  lawyer,  three  construction  people, 
one  beer  joint  operator  and  just  two  of  us 
cow  traders. 

Still  another  problem  with  cattle  fu- 
tures is  that  futures  prices  affect  cash 
prices.  Immediately  following  the 
March  28  dairy  buyout  announcement, 
both  futures  and  cash  prices  plunged. 
But  why  did  the  cash  prices  plunge? 
Not  a  single  dairy  cow  had  been 
slaughtered. 

In  the  May  19,  1986.  edition  of  the 
Western  Livestock  Journal,  Pete  Crow 
of  Albuquerque,  NM.  states: 

The  commodities  markets  control  the 
cash  market.  What  seems  to  have  happened 
is  we  have  removed  supply  and  demand 
from  the  market  and  have  created  future 
supply  and  future  demand,  for  which  you 
need  a  crystal  ball  to  forecast.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  futures  markets  are 
out  of  control  and  are  not  working  to  the 
benefit  of  most  producers  or  feeders. 

Another  well-stated  argument  about 
the  futures'  influence  on  cash  prices  is 
made  by  even  those  who  have  made 
their  living  on  the  floor  of  the  CME. 

In  the  April  24,  1986,  issue  of  Dro- 
vers Journal,  Marvin  J.  Walter  of  Car- 
riage House  Meat  and  Provision  Co., 
Inc.,  in  Ames,  lA,  writes: 

As  one  who  for  a  period  of  time  made  a 
living  as  a  floor  trading  member  of  the  Mer- 
cantile, I  feel  more  sure  now  than  ever 
before  that  the  entire  cattle  industry  is  suf- 
fering serious  setbacks  because  of  the  way 
trading  activity  moves  the  cash  beef  market 
both  up  and  down.  Until  this  became  so  ap- 
parent, I  was  never  critical  of  the  futures 
market  and,  in  fact,  felt  it  was  a  very  viable 
tool  in  the  marketing  process. 

Probably  the  most  damaging  force 
emerges  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange  by 
floor  traders  and  the  "mob  psychology"  cre- 


ated when  they  are  successful  in  pushing 
the  market  in  one  direction  for  a  prolonged 
period  of  time.  Recently,  of  course,  this 
movement  has  worked  to  the  detriment  of 
the  cattle  industry  as  floor  traders  continue 
to  add  to  their  short  positions  on  the  basis 
of  some  exaggerated  nmiors  that  in  most 
cases  they  help  create  and  foster. 

Because  packers  have  no  real  incentive  to 
step  into  the  live  cattle  market  and  bid  up 
prices  with  a  rapidly  declining  futures 
market  and  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
needs  tied  up  in  contracts,  the  live  market 
collapses  also.  Because  retailers  and  other 
large  beef  users  see  the  futures  market 
dropping  and  they  have  a  percentage  of 
their  purchases  made  against  a  contract, 
they  have  no  real  interest  in  stepping  into  a 
declining  market.  Why  buy  today  when  we 
can  buy  cheaper  later  as  the  futures  market 
continues  to  decline. 

A  very  good  example  of  this  was  seen  on 
April  3  when  the  futures  market  opened  and 
appeared  to  stabilize,  and  the  cash  beef 
market  was  called  steady.  Suddenly,  the 
floor  started  selling  heavily  and  moved  the 
futures  down  the  limit.  By  late  afternoon 
the  lx>ttom  fell  out  of  the  cash  market  and 
it  was  quoted  $1  to  $2.50  lower.  This  all  hap- 
pened even  though  slaughter  numbers  were 
not  abnormally  high  and  the  live  cattle 
market  was  already  abnormally  low." 

I  suggest  this  just  doesn't  happen.  The  fu- 
tures market  has  far  too  much  influence 
and  control  of  the  cash  and  it  is  getting  to 
be  a  serious  situation.  The  cattle  industry  is 
being  crippled  in  the  process. 

Because  a  preponderance  of  those  of  us  in 
the  cattle  and  beef  industry  are  free  enter- 
prise entrepreneurs,  we  are  hesitant  to 
interfere  with  this  "bastion"  of  our  econo- 
my and  marketing  system.  Rather,  we  sit  on 
the  sidelines  and  see  an  entire  industry  dev- 
astated .  .  .  something  must  be  done  and  I 
urge  all  people  interested  in  this  business  to 
raise  their  voices  and  ask  that  this  nonsense 
be  stopped. 

The  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
does  not  have  a  rule  prohibiting  or 
limiting  short  selling  on  a  downward 
market.  The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, however,  has  such  a  rule.  The 
Big  Board's  rule  to  prohibit  selling 
short  on  the  heels  of  a  transaction 
which  produced  a  price  decline  or  no 
change  in  price  was  instituted  in  the 
1930's  when  such  short  selling  was  dis- 
covered to  be  a  common  way  to  delib- 
erately depress  stock  shares.  The  Big 
Board's  rule  therefore  bars  short  sell- 
ing except  where  the  last  transaction 
in  a  stock  resulted  in  a  price  increase, 
or  "uptick." 

I  am  not  asserting  that  there  is  wide- 
spread manipulation  in  cattle  futures. 
Although  many  cattlemen  across  the 
Nation  may  believe  such,  I  cannot  sub- 
stantiate their  claim.  Personally,  I 
tend  to  agree  with  cattlemen  on  this 
subject,  but  manipulation  is  difficult 
to  discover  and  prove. 

It  has  been  suggested  for  years  that 
a  similar  rule  be  initiated  for  commod- 
ity futures  trading.  Very  simply,  the 
rule  would  prohibit  selling  short 
unless  the  trader  had  a  legitimate 
long-hedge  position  or  unless  the 
transaction  takes  place  during  an 
"uptick"  in  the  market. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even 
large  feeders  who  have  used  the  fu- 
tures markets  for  years  now  advocate 
delisting  the  two  contracts  of  cattle  on 
the  futures  market.  Such  is  the  case 
with  Paul  Engler,  president  of  Cactus 
Feeders.  Inc.,  the  Nation's  largest 
cattle-feeding  operation.  I  would  like 
to  read  for  the  record  a  portion  of  an 
article  highlighting  Paul  Engler's 
thoughts  which  appeared  in  the  June 
1986  issue  of  National  Cattlemen: 

KHCLKB  ADVOCATES  DKLISTIRG 

Paul  Engler.  president  of  Cactus  (Texas) 
Feeders,  Inc..  the  Nation's  largest  feeding 
business,  says  flatly  "That  the  industry 
should  work  to  get  cattle  futures  contracts 
delisted."  Engler  says  that  "the  only  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  any  futures  contract 
is  that  it:  (1)  is  a  useful  risk  management 
tool;  and  (2)  provides  a  price  dicovery  mech- 
anism. The  cattle  contract,"  he  says,  "does 
neither." 

Engler  long  has  used  futures,  but  he 
always  has  questioned  if  the  cattle  contract 
is  a  viable  one.  "Cattle,  as  compared  with 
soybeans,  for  example,  are  not  really  a  de- 
liverable commodity,"  he  says,  "and  the  con- 
tract has  suffered  from  the  lack  of  long 
hedgers.  Theoretically,  the  packer  should  be 
a  long  hedger,  but  has  not  participated  that 
way." 

"Compounding  the  problem  was  1984  tax 
legislation."  Engler  added.  "This  legislation 
effectively  eliminated  spreads  and  straddles, 
and  that  eliminated  much  of  the  speculator 
interest  in  the  back  months.  There  thus  is 
less  liquidity  in  the  back  months." 

"There  definitely  is  a  downward  bias  in 
the  futures,"  Engler  says.  "The  normal 
hedgers  (cattlemen)  must  sell  short,  and 
there  is  not  enough  long  hedger  or  specula- 
tor interest  on  the  other  side." 

"The  futures  now  have  an  overwhelming 
effect  on  the  cash  markets,"  Engler  said. 
"People,  including  retailers  and  packers, 
watch  the  board  and  make  buy  and  sell  deci- 
sions in  the  cash  markets  on  the  basis  of  the 
futures." 

Engler  urges  that  action  to  delist  the 
cattle  contract  be  taken  now.  "Cattle  num- 
bers are  going  down,"  he  notes.  "We're  turn- 
ing the  comer  on  fat  and  cholesterol.  The 
next  five  years  could  be  good.  But  the 
golden  years  will  not  come  to  pass  if  we 
keep  the  futures." 

"Those  who  have  suffered  the  most  from 
futures,"  Engler  says,  "are  the  basic  produc- 
ers and  ranchers.  They  can't  use  the  con- 
tract, and  they  have  felt  most  of  the  price 
pressure." 

Mr.  Engler  points  out  the  most  appropri- 
ate reason  for  eliminating  cattle  futures— 
that  is  the  shortage  of  long  hedgers  which 
results  in  a  downward  bias  in  the  market. 

Cattlemen  are  the  short  hedgers  in  the 
market.  They  are  the  ones  that  must  sell 
their  products.  The  problem  is  that  there 
are  six  times  more  short  hedgers  in  the 
market  than  long  hedgers.  If  there  are  six 
times  more  sellers  than  buyers,  this  puts 
downward  pressure  on  the  market.  For  vari- 
ous reasons,  legitimate  buyers  of  cattle  like 
retaUers  and  packers  have  not  used  futures 
to  a  great  extent  for  long  hedges.  This  is 
why  a  downward  bias  exists. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intent  to 
offer  this  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  when  it  is 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  in  September. 

Cattlemen  across  the  coimtry  are  de- 
manding that  cattle  futures  be  elimi- 


nated. They  feel  that  instead  of  being 
a  tool  which  they  can  use.  the  futures 
have  become  a  leg  iron  which  is  con- 
tributing to  the  problems  being  faced 
by  the  cattle  industry. 

Some  say  that  cattlemen  are  looking 
for  a  scapegoat  to  blame  for  the  prob- 
lems they  are  facing.  I  submit  to  my 
colleagues  that  cattle  futures  are  part 
of  the  problem.  The  inherent  down- 
ward bias  in  the  futures  market,  the 
effect  of  futures  on  cash  market 
prices,  the  control  that  speculators 
have  on  the  prices  received  by  real 
cattlemen,  and  the  recent  volatility  in 
futures  prices  all  are  compelling  rea- 
sons why  cattle  futures  should  be 
eliminated. 

The  legitimate  producers  of  beef  are 
calling  for  elimination  of  cattle  fu- 
tures. We  should  heed  their  call. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2737 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, 

SECTION  1.  NONAPPLICABItrrV  OF  COMMODITY 
EXCHA.NGE  ACT  TO  TRADING  OF 
CATTLE. 

(a)  Detinition  op  Commodity.— The  third 
sentence  of  section  2(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  cattle)"  after 
"livestock";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  'and  cattle  "  after  "except 
onions  as  provided  in  Public  Law  85-839". 

(b)  Report  on  Hedging.— The  last  sen- 
tence of  4a(3)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  6a(3)>  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "cattle,  hog,  or 
pork"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "hog  or 
pork". 

(c)  Application  or  Amendments.— The 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  a  contract  of  sale  of  cattle  for 
future  delivery  that  was  entered  into  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Riegle]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1822,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Copy- 
right Act  in  section  601  of  title  17, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
manufacturing  and  public  distribution 
of  certain  copyrighted  material. 

S.  1917 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Evans]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1917,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  promote  immunization  and 
oral  rehydration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 


[Mr.  Hart]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2181,  a  biU  entitled  the  "Con- 
struction Industry  Labor  Law  Amend- 
ments of  1986". 

S.  3309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabsima 
[Mr.  Denton]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2209,  a  bill  to  make  perma- 
nent and  improve  the  provisions  of 
section  1619  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
which  authorizes  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  SSI  benefits  to  individuals 
who  work  despite  severe  medical  im- 
pairment; to  amend  such  act  to  re- 
quire concurrent  notification  of  eligi- 
bility for  SSI  and  medicaid  benefits 
and  notification  to  certain  disabled 
SSI  recipients  of  their  potential  eligi- 
bility for  benefits  under  such  section 
1619;  to  provide  for  a  GAO  study  of 
the  effects  of  such  section's  worl^  in- 
centive provisions;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2370,  a  bill  to  allow  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  Park  Foundation, 
Inc.  to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  34S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2454,  a  bill  to  repeal  section 
1631  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1985,  relating  to 
the  liability  of  Government  contrac- 
tors for  injuries  or  losses  of  property 
arising  out  of  certain  atomic  weapons 
testing  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3455 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exon]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2455,  a  bill  entitled  the  National 
Organ  and  Tissue  E>onor  Act. 

S.  35SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cranston],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Rudman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Weicker]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2565,  a  bill 
to  ensure  the  orderly  and  competitive 
development  of  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry. 

S.  3618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dawforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Mitchell]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2618.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
change   the   classification  of  certain 


prefabricated  bitumen  roofing  mem- 
branes. 

S.  3660 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2660,  a  bill  to  prevent 
burdens  or  restrictions  upon  the  inter- 
national trade  of  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  the  activities  of  State  trading 
enterprises. 

S.  3667 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Rockefeller]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2667,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
permit  States  the  option  of  providing 
prenatal,  delivery,  and  postpartum 
care  to  low-income  pregnant  women 
and  of  providing  medical  assistance  to 
low-income  infants  and  children  under 
6  years  of  age. 

S.  3717 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Inciiana 
[Mr.  LuGAR]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2717,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
twrzl  Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  pay  pro- 
ducers for  on-farm  storage  of  commod- 
ities, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  348 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  348,  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
beginning  November  24,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Family  Caregivers  Week". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  11 68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEN],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Leahy],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockefeller],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Mo-ynihan],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Amendment 
No.  1168  proposed  to  S.  655,  a  bill 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
the  Central  Interstate  Low-Level  Ra- 
dioactive Waste  Compact. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  464— DES- 
IGNATING 'CRACK/COCAINE 
AWARENESS  MONTH" 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Rks.  464 

Whereas  cocaine  is  a  drug  that  medical 
authorities  consider  to  be  very  dangerous; 

Whereas  the  amount  of  cocaine  entering 
the  United  States  from  other  countries  has 
increased  substantially  in  recent  years; 

Whereas  in  the  past,  the  most  common 
method  of  taking  cocaine  into  the  body  was 
by  Inhaling  the  drug  through  the  nose; 

Whereas  cocaine  may  be  smoked  if  the 
drug  is  subjected  to  certain  procedures  de- 
signed to  harden  the  drug; 


Whereas  the  form  of  cocaine  that  may  be 
smoked  is  commonly  known  as  crack; 

Whereas  crack  can  be  developed  easily 
from  the  standard  form  of  cocaine,  and  law 
enforcement  authorities  are  encountering 
difficulties  in  stopping  the  production  of 
crack; 

Whereas  crack  is  extremely  addictive,  and 
a  single  incident  of  smoking  crack  may 
result  in  addiction; 

Whereas  crack  may  cause  death  or  injury 
as  a  result  of  heart  attacks,  seizures, 
strokes,  or  damage  to  the  lungs; 

Whereas  the  use  of  crack  is  increasing 
rapidly; 

Whereas  the  use  of  cocaine  has  become 
widespread  among  all  socioeconomic  groups, 
including  young  athletes; 

Whereas  the  awareness  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  use  of  cocaine,  and  with  respect  to 
available  treatments  for  addiction  to  cocaine, 
should  be  increased;  and 

Whereas  parents,  drug  prevention  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government,  civic  organi- 
zations, and  other  individuals  and  groups 
should  work  to  increase  such  awareness: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  That  October  1986  is  des- 
ignated "Crack/Cocaine  Awareness  Month", 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  month  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  a  hear- 
ing last  month,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  learned 
about  the  dangers  of  crack,  the  smok- 
able  form  of  cocaine.  Not  only  is  it 
highly  addictive,  but  it  is  also  deadly. 
We  heard  from  reformed  users  that 
you  only  need  to  smoke  it  once  to  get 
hooked  on  it— or  die  from  it.  That  is 
why  I  believe  that  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  educate  the  public,  especially 
our  youth,  about  the  facts  about 
crack.  To  stop  them  before  they  take 
that  first  puff  and  ultimately  see  their 
lives  go  up  in  smoke.  To  meet  this 
need,  I  have  submitted  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 464  designating  October  as 
"Crack/Cocaine  Awareness  Month" 
with  the  objective  that  we  can  focus 
all  of  our  resources— the  media,  educa- 
tors, social  services  and  law  enforce- 
ment—to make  everyone  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  crack  and  cocaine  use. 

As  we  are  acutely  aware,  our  Nation 
is  currently  experiencing  a  cocaine  epi- 
demic. Despite  dedicated  law  enforce- 
ment efforts— the  most  recent  of 
which  was  the  destruction  of  cocaine 
labs  in  Bolivia— the  influx  of  cocaine 
into  this  country  has  drastically  in- 
creased, invading  our  communities  and 
endangering  our  society  like  a  white 
plague. 

Crack  has  accelerated  this  epidemic. 
It  is  the  marketing  marvel  of  cocaine 
traffickers.  It  is  much  more  pure  than 
powder  cocaine,  making  it  more  potent 
and.  therefore,  more  addictive,  creat- 
ing a  craving  for  more.  Unlike  powder 
cocaine,  once  the  glEimorous  drug  of 
the  rich,  crack  is  cheap.  Anyone,  even 
the  young,  can  afford  it.  Treatment 
centers  are  reporting  crack  addicts  as 


young  as  8  years  old.  It  is  as  easy  to 
use  as  breathing  in.  And  it  is  easy  to 
find  practically  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  In  my  home  State  of 
Delaware  in  the  rural  town  of  Seaford, 
more  than  15  people  have  been  arrest- 
ed for  selling  crack. 

Crack  poses  a  serious  health  hazard 
to  all  who  smoke  it.  It  has  been  associ- 
ated with  heart  seizures,  strokes,  limg 
problems  and  death.  The  recent 
deaths  of  outstanding  athletes  Len 
Bias  and  Don  Rogers  vividly  demon- 
strated that  cocaine  kills. 

Crack  use  has  also  contributed  to  a 
significant  increase  in  violent  crimes 
as  users  become  desperate  to  obtain 
this  seductive  drug  by  any  means.  Law 
enforcement  efforts  have  been  frus- 
trated, because  manufacturers  can  set 
up  shop  almost  anywhere  and  use 
youngsters  to  peddle  their  insidious 
product. 

Crack  has  permeated  every  segment 
of  our  society.  The  law  enforcement 
community  is  working  hard  to  contain 
this  problem,  but  it  gets  more  threat- 
ening every  month.  I  think  it  is  time 
to  reach  out  to  the  individual.  To 
inform  the  people,  particularly  our 
youth,  about  the  health  hazards  of  co- 
caine before  they  experiment  with  it— 
before  it  is  too  late. 

By  this  resolution,  we  encourage 
parents,  civic  associations,  local  and 
State  prevention  agencies,  reformed 
addicts,  educators,  and  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  to  dedicate  their  re- 
sources to  inform  the  citizenry.  We  en- 
courage the  media  to  portray  the  facts 
about  crack  and  cocaine.  We  encour- 
age the  individual  to  listen  and  read 
and  to  learn  and  heed  the  messages 
that  are  being  provided. 

I  call  upon  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  designating  Octo- 
ber as  "Crack/Cocaine  Awareness 
Month"  and  to  promote  it  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities  in 
your  home  States.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  465— RE- 
LATING TO  A  TARIFF  ON 
CHOCOLATE 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Murkowski,  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Lautenberg, 
Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr. 
Warner,  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Abdnor. 
and  Mr.  Leahy)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to: 

S.  Res.  465 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  confectionary  industry 
is  a  major  industrial  consumer  of  domesti- 
cally grown  sugar,  milk,  peanuts  and  other 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities;  and. 

Whereas,  the  expansion  of  overseas  mar- 
kets for  X3J8.  ch(x»late  and  confectionary 
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niftnrilng  that  cattle  futures  be  elimi-    name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado    change   the   classification   of  certain 


drug  is  subjected  to  certain  procedures  de- 
signed to  harden  the  drug; 


me  young,  can  aiiora  it.    ireaimeni 
centers  are  reporting  crack  addicts  as 


Whereas,  the  expansion  oi  overseas  mar- 
Icets  for  U.S.  chocolate  and  confectionary 
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exports  will  directly  benefit  supplier  indus- 
tries including  sugar  and  mUk  producers, 
and  growers  of  peanuts,  almonds,  raisins, 
com  and  wheat;  and. 

Whereas  increased  U.S.  exports  of  choco- 
late enhances  demand  for  cocoa  beans  and 
cocoa  by  products  from  developing  nations 
whose  economies  depend  on  cocoa  for 
export  earnings;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  includes 
among  its  trade  policy  objectives  reciprocity 
In  confectionery  trade  with  Japan  and  other 
nations:  and. 

Whereas,  the  XSS.  confectionary  market  is 
open  and  tariffs  are  among  the  lowest  in  the 
world:  and. 

Whereas,  Japan  has  restricted  competitive 
VS.  exports  of  chocolate  by  maintaining 
tariffs  that  are  among  the  highest  of  any  in- 
dustrialized nation: 

It  is  therefore  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that: 

The  President  should  use  all  appropriate 
powers  of  his  office  to  secure  from  Japan  a 
reduction  of  that  nation's  tariff  on  choco- 
late to  a  level  at  parity  with  the  United 
SUtes  by  April,  1987. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CONSENT  OP  CONGRESS  TO  THE 
CENTRAL  INTERSTATE  LOW 
LEVEL  RADIOACTIVE  WASTE 
COMPACT 


(B)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (I):  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(J)  for  a  national  committee  of  a  political 
party,  all  disbursements  from  funds  report- 
able under  subsection  (b)<2)(L)  of  this  sec- 
tion:". 

(cKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tion Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315).  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b),  as 
added  by  this  Act;  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d), 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  re- 
spectively. 

(2)  Section  315(a)  of  the  Communication 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(a)).  as  amended 
by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion". 

(3)  Section  315(c)  of  the  Communication 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315(c)),  as  redesignat- 
ed by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  'broadcast  station'  includes 
a  community  antenna  television  system:  and 
"(2)  the  term  'license'  and  'station  license' 
when  used  with  respect  to  a  community  an- 
tenna television  system  mean  the  operator 
of  such  system.". 


BOSCHWITZ  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2690 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proi>osed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  655)  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Central 
Interstate  Low  Level  Radioactive 
Waste  Compact;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Section  315(aK2KB)  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "party" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(b)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon In  subparagraph  (J): 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (K);  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(L)  for  a  national  committee  of  a  nation- 
al party,  all  funds  received,  from  any  source, 
for  purposes  other  than  to  influence  a  Fed- 
eral election,  except  funds  received  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  301(8>(BKviii):": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon In  subparagraph  (F): 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (G):  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(H)  for  a  national  committee  of  a  politi- 
cal party,  person  or  organization  providing 
funds  reportable  under  subsection  (b)(2XL) 
of  this  section:";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  subparagraph  (HXv); 


of  the  U.S.  Army  School  of  the  Americas  at 
Fort  Benning.". 

On  page  3.  line  5,  strike  "1,282,995.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1.282,985,000". 

On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  the  punctuation 
at  the  end  of  the  section  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
amount  available  for  study,  planning, 
design,  architect  and  engineer  services, 
$200,000  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  community  impact  assistance 
funds  as  necessary  in  support  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Strategic  Homeporting  Initiative.". 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  "1,252,710,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1.250,625,000". 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AP- 
PROPRIATION FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 


MATTINGLY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
2692 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  5052, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  11.  strike  "128,440,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$129,440,000  ". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  the  punctuation 
after  the  word  "therefor"  and  after  the 
stricken  lines  insert  the  following:  ":  Provid- 
ed further.  That  of  the  amoimt  available  for 
study,  planning,  design,  architect  and  engi- 
neer services,  $1,000,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  design  of  facilities  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia  necessary  due  to  the  establishment 


SASSER  AMENDMENT  NO.  2691 

Mr.  SASSER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  the  bill  (H.R.  5052)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  between  lines  23  and  24, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  126.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  in 
connection  with  construction  at  any  mili- 
tary installation  in  Europe  or  Japan  until 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  provided  the 
Coimnittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  with  a 
report  by  November  15,  1986  containing  de- 
tails of  the  specific  actions  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
fiscal  year  1987  to  encourage  other  member 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization and  Japan  to  assume  a  greater 
share  of  the  common  defense  burden  of 
such  nations  and  the  United  States. 


COMPREHENSIVE  ANTI- 
APARTHEID  ACT 


PRESSLER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMEJNT  NO.  2693 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PRESSLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MtJRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr.  Brothill,  Mr.  Melcher,  and  Mr. 
Wallop)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  2701)  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive policy  for  the  United  States  in 
opposition  to  the  system  of  apartheid 
in  South  Africa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 
Delete  Section  309. 


PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NOS. 
2694  THROUGH  2699 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table) 
Mr.      PRESSLER      submitted      six 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  biU  S.  2701.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Amendment  No.  2694 
On  page  79  of  the  bill,  strike  lines  10 
through  13  of  Section  311(b). 

Amendment  No.  2695 
At  the  end  of  title  II,  add  the  following: 
Sec.  .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  ac- 
tions taken  in  this  Act  will  probably  lead,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  intense  economic 
hardship  for  African  countries  near  to 
South  Africa  that  are  recipients  of  United 
States  assistance. 

(b)  Accordingly,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,000,000,000  to  assist  these 
states  in  copying  with  the  economic  disloca- 
tions resulting  from  the  imposition  of  sanc- 
tions on  South  Africa  in  this  Act  during  the 
fiscal  years- 1987  through  1990. 

Amendment  No.  2696 

At  the  end  of  title  11.  add  the  foUowinr 
Sec.     .  In  order  to  expand  the  participa- 
tion of  nonwhite  South  Africans  in  their 
country's  economy  as  required  in  section 

203  and  the  amendment  made  by  section 

204  of  this- Act,  the  provisions  of  sections 
303  and  312  shall  not  apply  to  new  invest- 
ment in  or  loans  to  South  African  compa- 
nies which  are  at  least  51  percent  owned  or 
controlled  by  nonwhite  South  Africans. 

Ameniimcnt  No.  2697 
At  the  end  of  title  III,  add  the  following 
new  section: 


EFFBCnVE  DATA  OP  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 

Sk.  314.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  no  prohibition  contained 
in  section  303  or  311  shall  take  effect  imtil— 

(1)  the  President  prepares  and  transmits 
to  the  Congress,  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  report 
describing  the  employment  costs  to  South 
Africa,  the  United  States,  and  the  southern 
African  region  of  the  implementation  of 
such  prohibition:  and 

(2)  the  Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution 
or  bill  approving  the  implementation  of 
such  prohibition. 

Amendment  No.  2698 
Delete  section  501(a). 

Amendment  No.  2699 
Delete  Section  303. 


SASSER  (AND  DODD) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  2700 

Mr.  SASSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoDD)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5052),  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  16  on  page  51. 


PENALTIES  FOR  FALSE  CLAIMS 


GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  2701 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Grassley)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
1562)  to  amend  the  False  Claims  Act, 
and  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
regarding  penalties  for  false  claims, 
and  for  other  purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  9,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  through  line  16  on  page  42,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  section  3729  of  title  31,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  Ijefore  "A  person"; 

(2)  striking  out  "$2,000,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$10,000,  unless  the  court  finds: 

"(A)  the  defendant  furnished  officials  of 
the  United  States  responsible  for  investigat- 
ing false  claims  violations  with  all  informa- 
tion known  to  such  defendant  about  such 
violation  within  30  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  defendant  first  obtained  the  in- 
formation: 

"(B)  the  defendant  fully  cooperated  with 
any  Government  investigation  of  such  viola- 
tion; and 

"(C)  at  the  time  the  defendant  furnished 
the  United  States  with  the  information 
about  the  violation,  no  criminal  prosecution, 
civil  action,  or  administrative  action  had 
commenced  under  this  title,  with  respect  to 
such  violation,  and  the  defendant  did  not 
have  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
an  investigation  into  such  violation: 
in  which  case  the  court  may  assess  not  less 
than  $5,000,  or  unless  the  court  finds  that 
the  defendant  is  a  partnership,  corporation, 
association,  or  organization,  the  annual 
gross  receipts  of  which  did  not  exceed 
$1,000,000  at  the  time  the  action  was 
brought,  and  which  had  not  more  than  80 
employees  at  the  time  the  action  was 
brought,  and  the  court  finds  the  assessment 
of  $10,000  will  result  in  substantial  hardship 
under  the  circimistances  for  the  defendant, 
in  which  case  the  court  may  assess  not  less 
than  $5,000; 

(3)  striking  out  "2  times  the  amount  of 
damages"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3 


times  the  amount  of  damages  unless  the 
court  finds  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (A) 
through  (C),  in  which  case  the  court  may 
assess  not  less  than  2  times  the  amount  of 
damages,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
consequential  damages"; 

(4)  striking  out  "not  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States"  the  first 
place  it  appears; 

(5)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(5); 

(6)  striking  out  the  period  in  clause  (6) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or";  and 

(7)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  knowingly  makes,  uses,  or  causes  to 
be  made  or  used,  a  false  record  or  statement 
to  conceal,  avoid,  or  decrease  an  obligation 
to  pay  or  transmit  money  or  property  to  the 
Government. 

"(b)  Consequential  damages  as  used  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  damages  which 
the  United  States  would  not  have  sustained 
but  for— 

"(1)  the  doing  or  commission  of  any  of  the 
acts  prohibited  by  subsection  (a):  or 

"(2)  having  entered  into  or  made  any  con- 
tract or  grant  as  a  result  of  any  material 
part  of  any  false  statement, 
and  which  were  reasonably  foreseeable  to 
the  defendant  at  the  time  the  alleged  fraud 
was  committed  or  at  the  time  of  the  submis- 
sion of  the  claim  or  statement. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'luiowlng'  and  'knowingly'  mean  the 
defendant— 

"(1)  had  actual  knowledge: 

"(2)  acted  in  deliberate  ignorance  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  information;  or 

"(3)  acted  in   reckless  disregard  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  information; 
and  no  proof  of  specific  intent  to  defraud  is 
required. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'claim' 
includes  any  request  or  demand  whether 
under  a  contract  or  otherwise  for  money  or 
property  which  is  made  to  a  contractor, 
grantee,  or  other  recipient  if  the  Govern- 
ment provides  any  portion  of  the  money  or 
property  which  is  requested  or  demanded  or 
if  the  Government  will  reimburse  such  con- 
tractor, grantee,  or  other  recipient  for  any 
portion  of  the  money  or  property  which  is 
requested  or  demanded. 

"(e)(1)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  desig- 
nee may  apply  for  provisional  relief  to  any 
district  court  having  Jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  section  3732  whenever  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  this  section  or  section  3730, 
or  3731  may  have  been  violated.  If  the  court 
finds  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that 
the  United  States  will  prevail  after  trial  on 
the  merits  of  its  claims,  the  court  shall 
enjoin  the  defendant  from  taking  any 
action  which  the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion,  finds  reasonably  likely  to  hinder 
or  delay  the  United  States  in  the  collection 
of  any  Judgment  which  may  be  obtained  in 
such  action. 

"(2)  In  addition,  the  court  may  from  time 
to  time  make  such  other  orders  as  it  deems 
appropriate,  including  requiring  the  defend- 
ant to  post  security  for  Judgment,  to  seek 
the  prior  approval  of  the  court  before 
making  any  transfer  without  adequate  and 
full  consideration,  paying  an  antecedent 
debt  which  has  matured  more  than  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  payment,  or  other- 
wise engaging  in  any  transaction  not  in  the 
ususJ  and  regular  course  of  the  defendant's 
business.  Except  as  provided  in  this  section, 
such  application  and  proceedings  by  the  At- 
torney (jeneral  shall  be  governed  by  Rule 
65  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 


"(f)  Any  information  furnished  pursuant 
to  clauses  (A)  through  (C)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under  sec- 
Uon  552  of  tiUe  5.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3730  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"fi  3730.  (Sril  action*  for  falie  dainu 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  diligently  shall 
investigate  a  violation  under  section  3729  of 
this  title.  If  the  Attorney  General  finds  that 
a  person  has  violated  or  is  violating  section 
3729,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  under  this  section  against  the  person. 

"'(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e),  a  person  may  bring  a  civU  action  for  a 
violation  of  section  3729  of  this  title  for  the 
person  and  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. "The  action  shall  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  Government.  An  action  may  be 
dismissed  only  if  the  court  and  the  Attorney 
General  give  written  consent  and  their  rea- 
sons for  consenting. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  the  complaint  and  written 
disclosure  of  substantially  all  material  evi- 
dence and  information  the  person  possesses 
shall  be  served  on  the  Government  under 
Rule  4(d)(4)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU 
Procedure.  The  complaint  shall  be  fUed  in 
camera,  shall  remain  under  seal  for  at  least 
60  days,  and  shall  not  be  served  on  the  de- 
fendant until  the  court  so  orders.  The  Gov- 
ernment may  elect  to  Intervene  and  proceed 
with  the  action  within  60  days  after  it  re- 
ceives both  the  complaint  and  the  material 
evidence. 

"(3)  The  Government  may.  for  good  cause 
shown,  move  the  court  for  stays  and  for  ex- 
tensions of  the  time  during  which  the  com- 
plaint shall  remain  imder  seal.  Any  such 
motions  may  be  supported  by  affidavits  or 
other  submissions  in  camera.  The  defendant 
shall  not  be  required  to  resix>nd  to  any  com- 
plaint filed  under  this  section  until  20  days 
after  the  complaint  is  unsealed  and  served 
upon  him  pursuant  to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(4)  Before  the  expiration  of  the  initial 
60-day  period  or  any  stays  obtained,  the 
Government  shall— 

"(A)  proceed  with  the  action,  in  which 
case  the  action  shall  be  conducted  only  by 
the  Government:  or 

"(B)  notify  the  court  that  It  declines  to 
take  over  the  action.  In  which  case  the 
action  shall  be  conducted  by  the  person 
bringing  the  action. 

"(5)  Where  a  person  brings  an  action 
under  this  subsection,  no  person  other  than 
the  Government  may  Intervene  or  bring  a 
related  action  based  on  the  facts  underlying 
the  pending  action. 

"(c)(1)  If  the  CJovemment  proceeds  with 
the  action,  the  action  is  conducted  solely  by 
the  Government  and  it  shall  not  be  bound 
by  an  act  of  the  person  who  initiated  the 
action.  If  he  so  requests,  the  person  bring- 
ing the  action  shall  be  served  with  copies  of 
all  pleadings  filed  in  the  action,  shall  be 
supplied  with  copies  of  all  deposition  tran- 
scripts (at  his  expense),  and  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  file  objections  with  the  court  and  pe- 
tition for  an  evidentiary  hearing  to  object  to 
any  proposed  settlement  or  to  any  motion 
to  dismiss  filed  by  the  Government.  The 
court  may  grant  such  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing only  upon  a  showing  of  substantial  and 
particularized  need.  The  person  bringing 
the  action  may  move  the  court  for  leave  to 
conduct  the  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  If,  after  making  its  election  to 
take  over  the  suit,  the  Government  does  not 
proceed  with  the  action  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence within  six  months  or  such  reasonable 
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additional  time  as  the  court  may  allow  after 
notice. 

"(2)  If  the  Government  elects  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  action,  the  action  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  person  who  initiated  the 
action.  If  the  Government  so  requests,  it 
shall  be  served  with  copies  of  all  pleadings 
filed  in  the  action  and  shall  be  supplied 
with  copies  of  all  detx>sition  transcripts  (at 
its  expense).  Where  a  person  proceeds  with 
the  action  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  the  court  may 
nevertheless  permit  the  Government  to  in- 
tervene and  proceed  with  the  action  by  its 
own  attorneys  at  a  later  date  upon  a  show- 
ing of  good  cause. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b),  the 
Government  may  elect  to  pursue  its  claim 
through  any  alternate  remedy  available  to 
it,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  admin- 
istrative civil  money  penalty  proceeding. 

"(dKl)  If  the  Government  proceeds  with 
the  action,  including  any  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (cK3),  the  person  bringing 
the  action  may  receive  an  amount  the  court 
decides  is  reasonable.  The  amount  may  not 
be  less  than  10  percent,  nor  more  than  20 
percent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  action  or  set- 
tlement of  a  claim  and  shall  be  paid  out  of 
those  proceeds. 

"(2)  If  the  Government  does  not  proceed 
with  an  action,  the  person  bringing  the 
action  or  settling  the  claim  may  receive  an 
amount  the  court  decides  is  reasonable  for 
collecting  the  civil  penalty  and  damages. 
The  amount  may  not  be  less  than  20  per- 
cent, nor  more  than  30  percent,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  action  or  settlement  and  shall 
be  paid  out  of  those  proceeds. 

"(3)  The  amount  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
taking  into  account— 

"(A)  the  significance  of  the  information 
provided  to  the  Government; 

"(B)  the  contribution  of  the  person  bring- 
ing the  action  to  the  result  obtained;  and 

"(C)  whether  the  information  which 
formed  the  basis  for  the  suit  was  Imown  to 
the  Government. 

"(4)  Where  the  persons  brought  an  action 
based  primarily  on  disclosures  of  specific  in- 
formation relating  to  allegations  or  transac- 
tions in  a  criminal,  civil,  or  administrative 
hearing,  a  congressional  or  Government  Ac- 
counting Office  report  or  hearing,  or  from 
the  news  media,  the  court  may  award  such 
sums  as  it  deems  appropriate,  not  to  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  recovery  and  taking  into 
account  the  significance  of  the  information 
and  the  role  of  the  person  in  advancing  the 
case  to  litigation. 

"(5)  In  addition  to  any  other  amounts 
awarded  by  the  court,  the  court  may  also 
award  the  person  bringing  the  action  rea- 
sonable attorney  fees  and  other  expenses. 
The  Government  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
expenses  or  legal  fees  a  person  incurs  in 
bringing  or  defending  an  action  under  this 
section. 

"<6)  If  the  Government  does  not  proceed 
with  the  action  and  it  is  litigated  by  the 
person  bringing  the  action,  the  court  shall 
award  to  the  defendant  its  reasonable  attor- 
ney fees  and  expenses  If  the  defendant  pre- 
vails in  such  action  and  the  court  finds  that 
the  claim  of  the  person  bringing  the  action 
was  clearly  frivolous,  vexatious,  or  brought 
for  purposes  of  harassment.  In  cases  where 
it  appears  that  the  person  is  bringing  an 
action  which  is  frivolous,  vexatious,  or 
brought  for  purposes  of  harassment,  the 
court  shall  require  such  assurances  that 
payment  of  legal  fees  and  expenses  will  be 
made,  if  such  are  awarded,  as  it  deems  ap- 


propriate l}efore  allowing  the  action  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"(7)  After  any  final  judgment  is  issued  in 
any  action  brought  under  this  section,  or 
any  alternate  remedy  available  to  the  Gov- 
enmient,  any  person  who  brought  an  action 
under  subsection  (b)  shall  have  60  days  to 
petition  the  court  for  any  award  to  which 
he  is  entitled  under  this  section. 

"(eXl)  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  an  action  brought  by  a  former  or 
present  member  of  the  armed  services  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  against  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  arising  out  of 
such  person's  service  in  the  armed  forces. 

"(2)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
an  action  brought  against  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, a  member  of  the  judiciary,  or  a  senior 
executive  branch  official  if  the  action  is 
based  on  evidence  or  information  Imown  to 
the  Government  when  the  action  was 
brought. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
'senior  executive  branch  official'  means 
those  officials  listed  in  section  201(f)  of  Ap- 
pendix rv  of  title  5. 

"(4)  In  no  event  may  a  person  bring  an 
action  under  this  section  based  upon  allega- 
tions or  transactions  which  are  the  subject 
of  a  civil  suit  or  an  administrative  civil 
money  penalty  proceeding  in  which  the 
Government  is  already  a  party. 

"(SKA)  No  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  an  action  under  this  section  based  upon 
the  public  disclosure  of  allegations  or  trans- 
actions in  a  criminal,  civil,  or  administrative 
hearing,  a  congressional,  administrative,  or 
Government  Accounting  Office  report, 
hearing,  audit  or  investigation,  or  from  the 
news  media,  unless  the  action  is  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  person  bring- 
ing the  action  is  an  original  source  of  the  in- 
formation. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
'original  source'  means  an  individual  who 
has  direct  and  independent  luiowledge  of 
the  information  on  which  the  allegations 
are  based  and  has  voluntarily  informed  the 
Government  or  the  news  media  prior  to  an 
action  filed  by  the  Government. 

"(f)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  action  brought  under  State 
law  for  the  recovery  of  funds  paid  by  State 
or  local  governments  where  such  action 
grows  out  of  the  same  transaction  or  occur- 
rence as  an  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(g)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
is  authorized  to  make  payments  from  De- 
partment of  Justice  appropriations  for  in- 
formation or  assistance  leading  to  a  civil  or 
criminal  recovery  under  this  section,  section 
3729,  or  sections  3731  through  3734.  known 
as  the  False  Claims  Act  or  under  section 
286,  287.  or  1001  of  title  18.  Any  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  his  designee. 

"(h)  In  civil  actions  brought  under  this 
section  by  the  United  States,  the  provisions 
of  section  2412(d)  of  title  28  shall  apply. 

Sk.  3.  Section  3731  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)  the  following:  "or  within 
three  years  after  the  date  when  facts  mate- 
rial to  the  right  of  action  are  known  or  rea- 
sonably should  have  been  known  by  the  of- 
ficial of  the  United  States  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility to  act  in  the  circumstances, 
whichever  occurs  last":  and 

(2)  inserting  after  subsection  (b),  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion or  secUon  3729.  3730,  3732.  or  3733.  the 


United  States  shall  be  required  to  prove  all 
essential  elements  of  the  cause  of  action,  in- 
cluding damages,  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  contrary  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence, a  final  judgment  rendered  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  in  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing charging  fraud  or  false  statements, 
whether  wpon  a  verdict  after  trial  or  upon  a 
plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere,  shall 
estop  the  defendant  from  denying  the  es- 
sential elements  of  the  offense  in  any  action 
brought  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  section  3729,  3730,  3732,  or 
3733.". 

Sec.  4.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"§  3732.  False  claims  jurisdiction 

"(a)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  including  such  courts  for  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  over  any  action  com- 
menced by  the  United  States  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  under  section  3729,  3730,  3731,  3733. 
or  3734.  Venue  of  any  such  action  shall  be 
proper  in  any  district  in  which  any  defend- 
ant, or  in  the  case  of  multiple  defendants, 
any  one  defendant  can  be  found,  resides, 
transacts  business,  or  in  which  any  act  pre- 
scribed by  such  sections  is  alleged  by  the 
United  States  to  have  occurred.  A  summons 
as  required  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  shall  be  issued  by  the  district 
court  and  served  at  any  place  within  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  foreign  country. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Claims  Court  shall 
also  have  jurisdiction  of  any  such  action  if 
the  action  is  asserted  by  way  of  counter- 
claim by  the  United  SUtes.  The  United 
States  may  join  as  additional  parties  in  such 
counterclaim  all  persons  who  may  be  jointly 
and  severally  liable  with  such  party  against 
whom  a  counterclaim  is  asserted  by  reason 
of  having  violated  this  section,  or  section 
3729,  3730.  3731,  or  3733,  except  that  no 
cross-claims  or  third-party  claims  shall  be 
asserted  among  such  additional  parties 
unless  such  claims  are  otherwise  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Claims 
Court."'. 

Sec.  5.  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of  the 
title    31,    United    States    Code    Is    further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 
"§  3733.  Civil  investigative  demands 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

"(1)  'False  Claims  Act  law'  means— 

"(A)  this  section  and  sections  3729 
through  3731  of  this  title,  commonly  known 
as  the  False  Claims  Act;  and 

"(B)  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after 
this  section  which  prohibits,  or  makes  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  in  any  court  of  the 
United  States  any  civil  remedy  with  respect 
to  any  false  claim,  bribery,  or  corruption  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

"(2)  'False  Claims  Act  investigation" 
means  any  inquiry  conducted  by  any  False 
Claims  Act  investigator  for  the  piupoae  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  person  is  or  has 
been  engaged  in  any  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  False  Claims  Act  law; 

"(3)  'False  Claims  Act  investigator'  means 
any  attorney  or  investigator  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  who  is  charged 


with  the  duty  of  enforcing  or  carrying  into 
effect  any  False  Claims  Act  law  or  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States  acting 
under  direction  and  supervision  of  such  at- 
torney or  investigator  in  connection  with  a 
False  Claims  Act  investigation; 

"(4)  'person'  means  any  natural  person, 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  legal  entity,  including  any  State  or 
political  subdivision; 

"(5)  'documentary  material'  includes  the 
original  or  any  copy  of  any  book,  record, 
report,  memorandimi,  paper,  communica- 
tion, tabulation,  chart,  or  other  document. 
or  data  compilations  stored  in  or  accessible 
through  computer  or  other  information  re- 
trieval systems,  together  with  instructions 
and  all  other  materials  necessary  to  use  or 
Interpret  such  data  compilations,  and  any 
product  or  discovery; 

"(6)  'custodian'  means  the  custodian,  or 
any  deputy  custodian,  designated  by  the  At- 
torney General;  and 

"(7)  'product  of  discovery'  includes  with- 
out limitation  the  original  or  duplicate  of 
any  deposition.  Interrogatory,  document, 
thing,  result  of  an  inspection  of  land  or 
other  property,  examination,  or  admission 
obtained  by  any  method  of  discovery  in  any 
Judicial  or  administrative  litigation  or  action 
of  an  adversarial  nature,  any  digest,  analy- 
sis, selection,  compilation,  or  any  derivation 
thereof,  and  any  index  or  manner  of  access 
thereto. 

"(b)(1)(A)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person 
may  be  in  possession,  custody,  or  control  of 
any  documentary  material,  or  may  have  any 
information  relevant,  and  not  otherwise  rea- 
sonably available,  to  a  False  Claims  Act  in- 
vestigation, he  may,  prior  to  the  institution 
of  a  civil  proceeding,  issue  in  writing  and 
cause  to  be  served  upon  such  person,  a  civil 
investigative  demand  requiring  such  person 
to  produce  such  documentary  material  for 
inspection  and  copying,  to  answer  in  writing 
written  interrogatories,  to  give  oral  testimo- 
ny concerning  documentary  material  or  in- 
formation, or  to  furnish  any  combination  of 
such  material,  answers,  or  testimony.  When- 
ever a  civil  investigative  demand  is  an  ex- 
press demand  for  any  product  of  discovery, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  cause  to  be 
served,  in  any  manner  authorized  by  this 
section,  a  copy  of  such  demand  upon  the 
person  from  whom  the  discovery  was  ob- 
tained and  notify  the  person  to  whom  such 
demand  is  Issued  of  the  date  on  which  such 
copy  was  served. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  510  of  title  28,  the  Attorney  General 
may  not  authorize  the  performance  of  any 
fiuiction  of  the  Attorney  General  vested  in 
him  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  by  any 
other  officer,  employee,  or  agency. 

"(2KA)  Each  such  demand  shall  state  the 
nature  of  the  conduct  constituting  the  al- 
leged violation  of  a  False  Claims  Act  law 
which  is  under  investigation,  and  the  appli- 
cable provision  of  law. 

"(B)  If  such  demand  is  for  production  of 
docimientary  material,  the  demand  shall— 

"(i)  describe  each  class  of  documentary 
material  to  be  produced  with  such  definite- 
ness  and  certainty  as  to  permit  such  materi- 
al to  be  fairly  identified; 

"(ii)  prescribe  a  return  date  for  each  such 
class  which  will  provide  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  within  which  the  material  so  de- 
manded may  be  assembled  and  made  avail- 
able for  inspection,  and  copying;  and 

"(ill)  identify  the  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator to  whom  such  material  shall  be  made 
available. 


"(C)  If  such  demand  is  for  answers  to  writ- 
ten interrogatories,  the  demand  shall— 

"(i)  set  forth  with  definiteness  and  cer- 
tainty the  written  interrogatories  to  be  an- 
swered; 

"(ii)  prescribe  dates  at  which  time  answers 
to  written  interrogatories  shall  be  submit- 
ted; and 

"(ill)  identify  the  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator to  whom  such  answers  shall  be  sub- 
mitted. 

"(D)  If  such  demand  is  for  the  giving  of 
oral  testimony,  the  demand  shall— 

"(1)  prescribe  a  date,  time,  and  place  at 
which  oral  testimony  shall  be  commenced; 

"(ii)  identify  a  False  Claims  Act  investiga- 
tor who  shall  conduct  the  examination  and 
the  custodian  to  whom  the  transcript  of 
such  examination  shall  be  submitted; 

"(ill)  specify  that  such  attendance  and  tes- 
timony are  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the 
investigation; 

"(iv)  notify  the  person  receiving  the  sub- 
poena of  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
attorney  and  any  other  representative;  and 
"(V)  describe  the  general  purpose  for 
which  the  subpoena  is  being  issued  and  the 
general  nature  of  the  testimony,  including 
the  primary  areas  of  inquiry,  which  will  be 
taken  pursuant  to  the  subpoena. 
Any  such  demand  which  is  an  express 
demand  for  any  product  of  discovery  shall 
not  \oe  returned  or  returnable  until  twenty 
days  after  a  copy  of  such  demand  has  been 
served  upon  the  person  from  whom  the  dis- 
covery was  obtained. 

"(E)  The  date  prescribed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  oral  testimony  pursuant  to  a 
civU  investigation  demand  issued  under  this 
section  shall  be  a  date  which  is  not  less  than 
seven  days  after  the  date  on  which  demand 
is  received,  unless  the  Attorney  General  or 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
exceptional  circumstance  are  present  which 
warrant  the  commencement  of  such  testi- 
mony within  a  lessor  period  of  time. 

"(F)  Any  official  before  whom  oral  testi- 
mony under  this  section  is  to  be  taken  shall 
exclude  from  the  place  where  the  testimony 
is  to  be  taken  all  persons  except  the  person 
giving  the  testimony,  the  attorney  and  any 
other  representative  for  the  person  giving 
the  testimony,  the  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment, any  person  who  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  attorney  for  the  Government,  and 
the  person  giving  the  testimony,  and  any 
stenographer  taking  such  testimony. 

"(G)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  au- 
thorize a  second  demand  for  oral  testimony 
to  a  person  unless  such  person  requests  oth- 
erwise or  unless  the  Attorney  General,  after 
investigation,  notifies  that  person  in  writing 
that  an  additional  demand  for  oral  testimo- 
ny is  necessary.  The  Attorney  General  may 
not  authorize  the  performance  of  ^y  func- 
tion vested  in  him  under  this  subparagraph, 
by  any  other  officer,  employee,  or  agency, 
notwithstanding  section  510  of  title  28.". 

"(c)(1)  No  such  demand  shall  require  the 
production  of  any  doctmientary  material, 
the  submission  of  any  answers  to  written  in- 
terrogatories, or  the  giving  of  any  oral  testi- 
mony if  such  material,  answers,  or  testimo- 
ny would  be  protected  from  disclosure 
under— 

"(A)  the  standards  applicable  to  subpoe- 
nas or  subpoenas  duces  tecum  issued  by  a 
court  of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  a  grand 
Jury  investigation:  or 

"(B)  the  standards  applicable  to  discovery 
requests  under  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU 
Procedure,  to  the  extent  that  the  applica- 
tion of  such  standards  to  any  such  demand 


is  appropriate  and  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions and  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 3729  through  3731. 

"(2)  Any  such  demand  which  is  an  express 
demand  for  any  product  of  discovery  super- 
sedes any  inconsistent  order,  rule,  or  provi- 
sion of  law  (other  than  this  section)  pre- 
venting or  restraining  disclosure  of  such 
product  of  discovery  to  any  person.  Disclo- 
saie  of  any  product  of  discovery  pursuant  to 
any  such  express  demand  does  not  consti- 
tute a  waiver  of  any  right  or  privilege  which 
may  be  invoked  to  resist  discovery  of  trial 
preparation  materials  to  which  the  person 
making  such  disclosure  may  be  entitled. 

"(d)(1)  Any  such  demand  may  be  served 
by  any  False  Claims  Act  Investigator,  or  by 
any  United  States  Marshal  or  Deputy  Mar- 
shal, at  any  place  within  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Any  such  demand  or  any  petition 
filed  imder  subsection  (k)  may  be  served 
upon  any  person  who  is  not  found  within 
the  United  States,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures  prescribe 
for  service  in  a  foreign  country.  To  the 
extent  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
can  assert  Jurisdiction  over  such  person  con- 
sistent with  due  process,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction  to  take  any 
action  respecting  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion by  such  person  that  such  court  would 
have  if  such  person  were  personally  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  court. 

"(eKl)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of 
any  petition  filed  under  subsection  (k)  may 
be  made  upon  a  partnership,  corporation, 
association,  or  other  legal  entity  by— 

"(A)  delivering  an  executed  copy  thereof 
to  any  partner,  executive  officer,  managing 
agent,  or  general  agent  thereof,  or  to  any 
agent  thereof  authorized  by  appointment  or 
by  law  to  receive  service  of  process  on 
behalf  of  such  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, or  entity: 

"(B)  delivering  an  executed  copy  thereof 
to  the  principal  office  or  place  of  business  of 
the  partnership.  con>oration.  or  entity  to  t>e 
served;  or 

"(C)  depositing  such  copy  in  the  United 
States  mails,  by  registered  or  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested,  addressed  to  such 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
entity  at  its  principal  office  or  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

"(2)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of  any 
petition  filed  under  subsection  (k)  may  be 
made  upon  any  natural  person  by— 

"(A)  delivering  an  executed  copy  thereof 
to  the  person  to  be  served;  or 

"(B)  depositing  such  copy  in  the  United 
States  malls  by  registered  or  certified  mail, 
return  receipt  requested,  addressed  to  such 
person  at  his  residence  or  principal  office  or 
place  of  business. 

"(f)  A  verified  return  by  the  indivldiud 
serving  any  such  demand  or  petition  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be 
proof  of  such  service.  In  the  case  of  service 
by  registered  or  certified  mail,  such  return 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  return  post 
office  receipt  of  delivery  of  such  demand. 

"(g)  The  production  of  documentary  ma- 
terial in  response  to  a  demand  served  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  made  under  a 
sworn  certificate,  in  such  form  as  the 
demand  designates,  by  the  person,  if  a  natu- 
ral person,  to  whom  the  demand  is  directed 
or,  if  not  a  natural  person,  by  a  person 
having  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relating  to  such  production  and  au- 
thorized to  act  on  behalf  of  such  person. 
The  certificate  shall  state  that  all  of  the 
documentary    material    required    by    the 
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demand  and  in  the  possession,  custody,  or 
control  of  the  person  to  whom  the  demand 
is  directed  has  been  produced  and  made 
available  to  the  custodian. 

"(h)  Each  Interrogatory  in  a  demand 
served  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  an- 
swered separately  and  fuUy  In  writing  under 
oath  unless  it  is  objected  to.  in  which  event 
the  reasons  for  the  objection  shall  be  stated 
in  lieu  of  any  answer,  and  it  shall  be  submit- 
ted under  a  sworn  certificate,  in  such  form 
as  the  demand  designates,  by  the  person,  if 
a  natural  person,  to  whom  the  demand  is  di- 
rected or,  if  not  a  natural  person,  by  a 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  answering 
each  interrogatory.  The  certificate  shall 
state  that  all  information  required  by  the 
demand  and  in  the  possession,  custody,  con- 
trol, or  Icnowledge  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  demand  is  directed  has  been  submitted. 
To  the  extent  that  any  materials  are  not 
furnished,  they  shall  be  identified  and  rea- 
sons set  forth  with  particularity  for  each. 

"(iXl)  The  examination  of  any  person 
pursuant  to  a  demand  for  oral  testimony 
served  under  this  section  shall  be  taken 
before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  place  where  the  ex- 
amination is  held.  The  officer  before  whom 
the  testimony  is  to  be  taken  shall  put  the 
witness  on  oath  or  affirmation  and  shall 
personally,  or  by  someone  acting  under  his 
direction  and  in  his  presence,  record  the  tes- 
timony of  the  witness.  The  testimony  shall 
be  taken  stenographically  and  transcribed. 
When  the  testimony  is  fully  transcribed,  the 
officer  before  whom  the  testimony  is  taken 
shall  promptly  transmit  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  testimony  to  the  custodian. 
This  subsection  shall  not  preclude  the 
taking  of  testimony  by  any  means  author- 
ized by,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with, 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(2)  The  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
conducting  the  examination  shall  exclude 
from  the  place  where  the  examination  is 
held  all  other  persons  except  the  person 
being  examined,  his  counsel,  the  officer 
before  whom  the  testimony  is  to  be  taken, 
and  any  other  stenographer  taking  such  tes- 
timony. 

"(3)  The  oral  testimony  of  any  person 
taken  pursuant  to  a  demand  served  under 
this  section  shall  be  taken  in  the  judicial 
district  of  the  United  States  within  which 
such  person  resides,  is  found,  or  transacts 
business,  or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator conducting  the  examination  and  such 
person. 

"(4)  When  the  testimony  is  fully  tran- 
scribed, the  False  Claims  Act  investigator  or 
the  officer  shaU  afford  the  witness,  who 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel,  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  examine  the  transcript 
and  the  transcript  shall  be  read  to  or  by  the 
witness,  unless  such  examination  and  read- 
ing are  waived  by  the  witness.  Any  changes 
in  form  or  substance  which  the  witness  de- 
sires to  make  shall  be  entered  and  identified 
upon  the  transcript  by  the  officer  or  the 
False  Claims  Act  investigator  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  given  by  the  witness  for 
making  such  changes.  The  transcript  shall 
then  be  signed  by  the  witness,  unless  the 
witness  in  writing  waives  the  signing,  is  ill. 
cannot  be  found,  or  refuses  to  sign.  If  the 
transcript  is  not  signed  by  the  witness 
within  thirty  days  after  his  being  afforded  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  examine  it,  the 
officer  or  the  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
shall  sign  it  and  state  on  the  record  the  fact 
of  the  waiver,  illness,  absence  of  the  witness. 


or  the  refusal  to  sign,  together  with  the 
reason,  if  any,  given  therefor.  A  refusal  to 
sign  or  an  unreasonable  absence  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  its  ac- 
curacy and  an  affirmation  of  its  contents. 

"(5)  The  officer  shall  certify  on  the  tran- 
script that  the  witness  was  sworn  by  him 
and  that  the  transcript  is  a  true  record  of 
the  testimony  given  by  the  witness,  and  the 
officer  or  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
shall  promptly  deliver  it  or  send  it  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mail  to  the  custodian. 

"(6)  Upon  payment  of  reasonable  charges 
therefor,  the  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  transcript  to  the 
witness  only,  except  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  may.  for  good 
cause,  limit  such  witness  to  inspection  of 
the  official  transcript  of  his  testimony. 

•■(7)(A)  Any  person  compelled  to  appear 
under  a  demand  for  oral  testimony  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  be  accompanied,  repre- 
sented, and  advised  by  counsel.  Counsel  may 
advise  such  person,  in  confidence,  with  re- 
spect to  any  question  asked  of  such  person. 
Such  person  or  counsel  may  object  on  the 
record  to  any  question,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  shall  briefly  state  for  the  record  the 
reason  for  the  objection.  An  objection  may 
be  properly  made,  received,  and  entered 
upon  the  record  when  it  is  claimed  that 
such  person  is  entitled  to  refuse  to  answer 
the  question  on  grounds  of  any  constitution- 
al or  other  legal  right  or  privilege,  including 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination. 
Such  person  shall  not  otherwise  object  to  or 
refuse  to  answer  any  question,  and  shall  not 
by  himself  or  through  counsel  otherwise  in- 
terrupt the  oral  examination.  If  such  person 
refuses  to  answer  any  question,  the  False 
Claims  Act  investigator  conducting  the  ex- 
amination may  petition  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  subsection 
(kXl)  for  an  order  compelling  such  person 
to  answer  such  question. 

"(B)  If  such  person  refuses  to  answer  any 
question  on  the  grounds  of  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  the  testimony  of 
such  person  may  be  compelled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  part  V  of  title 
18. 

"(8)  Any  person  appearing  for  oral  exami- 
nation pursuant  to  a  demand  served  under 
this  section  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  which  are  paid  to  witnesses 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

"(j)(l)  The  Attorney  General,  or  his  au- 
thorized designee  shall  designate  a  False 
Claims  Act  investigator  to  serve  as  custodi- 
an of  documentary  material,  answers  to  in- 
terrogatories, and  transcripts  of  oral  testi- 
mony received  under  this  section,  and  shall 
designate  such  additional  False  Claims  Act 
investigators  as  he  determines  from  time  to 
time  to  be  necessary  to  serve  as  deputies  to 
such  officer. 

"(2)  Any  person  upon  whom  any  demand 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  for  the  production 
of  documentary  material  has  been  served 
shall  make  such  material  available  for  in- 
s[>ection  and  copying  to  the  False  Claims 
Act  investigator  designated  therein  at  the 
principal  place  of  business  of  such  person, 
or  at  such  other  place  as  such  False  Claims 
Act  investigator  and  such  person  thereafter 
may  agree  and  prescribe  in  writing,  or  as  the 
court  may  direct  pursuant  to  subsection 
(k)(l)  on  the  return  date  specified  in  such 
demand,  or  on  such  later  date  as  such  custo- 
dian may  prescribe  in  writing.  Such  person 
may,  upon  written  agreement  between  such 
person  and  the  custodian,  substitute  copies 
for  originals  of  all  or  any  part  of  such  mate- 
rial. 


'(SKA)  The  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
to  whom  any  documentary  material,  an- 
swers to  interrogatories,  or  transcripts  of 
oral  testimony  are  delivered  shall  take  phys- 
ical possession  thereof,  and  shall  transmit 
them  to  the  custodian  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  use  made  thereof  and  for  the 
return  of  documentary  material  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

"(B)  The  custodian  may  cause  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  copies  of  such  documentary 
material,  answers  to  interrogatories,  or  tran- 
scripts of  oral  testimony  as  may  be  required 
for  official  use  by  any  authorized  official  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
any  authorized  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  acting  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  an  attorney  or  investiga- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  connec- 
tion with  any  False  Claims  Act  investiga- 
tion, under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Notwithstanding  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  this  subsection,  such  mate- 
rial, answers,  and  transcripts  may  be  used 
by  any  such  person  in  connection  with  the 
taking  of  oral  testimony  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  custo- 
dian, no  documentary  material,  answers  to 
interrogatories,  or  transcripts  of  oral  testi- 
mony, or  copies  thereof,  so  produced  shall 
be  available  for  examination,  without  the 
consent  of  the  person  who  produced  such 
material,  answers,  or  transcripts,  and.  in  the 
case  of  any  product  of  discovery  produced 
pursuant  to  an  express  demand  for  such  ma- 
terial, of  the  person  from  whom  the  discov- 
ery was  obtained,  by  any  individual  other 
than  an  authorized  official  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  or  an  authorized 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
acting  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  an  attorney  or  investigator  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  connection  with  any 
False  Claims  Act  investigation.  Nothing  in 
this  section  is  intended  to  prevent  disclosure 
to  either  body  of  the  Congress  or  to  any  au- 
thorized committee  or  subcommittee  there- 
of, or  to  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States  for  use  by  such  agency  in  further- 
ance of  its  statutory  responsibilities.  Disclo- 
sure to  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  allowed  only  upon  applica- 
tion, made  by  the  custodian  to  a  United 
States  district  court,  showing  substantial 
need  for  use  by  such  agency  in  furtherance 
of  its  statutory  responsibilities. 

"(D)  While  in  the  possession  of  the  custo- 
dian and  under  such  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Attorney  General  shall 
prescribe— 

"(i)  documentary  material  and  answers  to 
interrogatories  shall  be  available  for  exami- 
nation by  the  person  who  produced  such 
material  or  answers,  or  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  such  person:  and 

"(ii)  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  shall  be 
available  for  examination  by  the  person 
who  produced  such  testimony,  or  his  coun- 
sel. 

"(4)  Whenever  any  attorney  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  been  designated  to 
appear  before  any  court,  grand  jury,  or  Fed- 
eral administrative  or  regulatory  agency  in 
any  case  or  proceeding,  the  custodian  of  any 
documentary  material,  answers  to  interroga- 
tories, or  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  may 
deliver  to  such  attorney  such  material,  an- 
swers, or  transcripts  for  official  use  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  case,  grand  Jury,  or 
proceeding  as  such  attorney  determines  to 
be  required.  Upon  the  completion  of  any 
such  case,  grand  Jury,  or  proceeding,  such 


attorney  shall  return  to  the  custodian  any 
such  material,  answers,  or  transcripts  so  de- 
livered which  have  not  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  such  court,  grand  Jury,  or  agency 
through  the  introduction  thereof  into  the 
record  of  such  case  or  proceeding. 

"(5)  If  any  documentary  material  has 
been  produced  in  the  course  of  any  False 
Claims  Act  investigation  by  any  person  pur- 
suant to  a  demand  under  this  section,  and— 

"(A)  any  case  or  proceeding  before  any 
court  or  grand  Jury  arising  out  of  such  in- 
vestigation, or  any  proceeding  before  any 
Federal  administrative  or  regulatory  agency 
involving  such  material,  has  been  complet- 
ed, or 

"(B)  no  case  or  proceeding  in  which  such 
material  may  be  used  has  been  commenced 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  completion 
of  the  examination  and  analysis  of  all  docu- 
mentary material  and  other  information  as- 
sembled in  the  course  of  such  investigation, 
the  custodian  shall,  upon  written  request  of 
the  person  who  produced  such  material, 
return  to  such  person  any  such  material 
(other  than  copies  thereof  furnished  to  the 
custodian  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  or  made  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)(B)  of  this 
subsection)  which  has  not  passed  into  the 
control  of  any  court,  grand  jury,  or  agency 
through  the  introduction  thereof  into  the 
record  of  such  case  or  proceedings. 

"(6)  In  the  event  of  the  death,  disability, 
or  separation  from  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  the  custodian  of  any  doc- 
umentary material,  answers  to  interrogato- 
ries, or  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  pro- 
duced under  any  demand  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section,  or  of  the  official  relief  of  such 
custodian  from  responsibility  for  the  custo- 
dy and  control  of  such  material,  answers  or 
transcripts,  the  Attorney  General  or  his  au- 
thorized designee  shall  promptly  (A)  desig- 
nate another  False  Claims  Act  investigator 
to  serve  as  custodian  of  such  material,  an- 
swers, or  transcripts,  and  (B)  transmit  in 
writing  to  the  person  who  produced  such 
material,  answers,  or  testimony  notice  as  to 
the  identity  and  address  of  the  successor  so 
designated.  Any  successor  designated  under 
this  subsection  shall  have,  with  regard  to 
such  material,  answers  or  transcripts,  all 
duties  and  responsibilities  imposed  by  this 
Act  upon  his  predecessor  in  office  with 
regard  thereto,  except  that  he  shall  not  be 
held  responsible  for  any  default  or  derelic- 
tion which  occurred  prior  to  his  designation. 
'(k)(l)  Whenever  any  person  fails  to 
comply  with  any  civil  investigative  demand 
served  upon  him  under  subsection  (b)  or 
whenever  satisfactory  copying  or  reproduc- 
tion of  any  such  material  cannot  be  done 
and  such  person  refuses  to  surrender  such 
material,  the  Attorney  General,  through 
such  officers  or  attorneys  as  he  may  desig- 
nate, may  file  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  judicial  district  in 
which  such  person  resides,  is  found,  or 
transacts  business,  and  serve  upon  such 
person  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such  court 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  section. 

"(2HA)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  serv- 
ice of  any  such  demand  upon  any  person,  or 
at  any  time  before  the  return  date  specified 
in  the  demand,  whichever  period  is  shorter. 
or  within  such  period  exceeding  twenty  days 
after  service  or  in  excess  of  such  return  date 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  writing,  subsequent 
to  service,  by  any  False  Claims  Act  investi- 
gator named  in  the  demand,  such  person 
may  file,  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  resides,  is  found,  or  transacts 


business,  and  serve  upon  such  False  Claims 
Act  investigator  a  petition  for  an  order  of 
such  court,  modifying  or  setting  aside  such 
demand.  In  the  case  of  a  petition  addressed 
to  an  express  demand  for  any  product  of 
discovery,  a  petition  to  modify  or  set  aside 
such  demand  may  be  brought  only  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  proceeding  in 
which  such  discovery  was  obtained  is  or  was 
last  pending. 

"(B)  The  time  allowed  for  compliance 
with  the  demand,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
deemed  proper  and  ordered  by  the  court 
shall  not  run  during  the  pendency  of  such 
petition  in  the  court,  except  that  such 
person  shall  comply,  with  any  portions  of 
the  demand  not  sought  to  be  modified  or  set 
aside.  Such  petition  shall  specify  each 
ground  upon  which  the  petitioner  relies  in 
seeking  such  relief,  and  may  be  based  upon 
any  failure  of  such  demand  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  or  upon  any 
constitutional  or  other  legal  right  or  privi- 
lege of  such  person. 

"(3)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  service 
of  any  express  demand  for  any  product  of 
discovery  upon,  or  at  any  time  before,  the 
return  date  sp>ecified  in  the  demand,  which- 
ever period  is  shorter,  or  within  such  period 
exceeding  twenty  days  after  service  or  in 
excess  of  such  return  date  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  writing,  subsequent  to  service,  by 
any  False  Claims  Act  investigator  named  in 
the  demand,  the  person  from  whom  such 
discovery  was  obtained  may  file,  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  judi- 
cial district  in  which  the  proceeding  in 
which  such  discovery  was  obtained  is  or  was 
last  pending,  and  serve  upon  any  False 
Claims  Act  investigator  named  in  the 
demand  and  upon  the  recipient  of  the 
demand,  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such 
court  modifying  or  setting  aside  those  por- 
tions of  the  demand  requiring  production  of 
any  such  product  of  discovery.  Such  petition 
shall  specify  each  ground  upon  which  the 
petitioner  relies  in  seeking  such  relief  and 
may  be  based  upon  any  failure  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  demand  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  or  upon  any  constitu- 
tional or  other  legal  right  or  privilege  of  the 
petitioner.  During  the  pendency  of  such  pe- 
tition, the  court  may  stay,  as  it  deems 
proper,  compliance  with  the  demand  and 
the  running  of  the  time  allowed  for  compli- 
ance with  the  demand. 

"(4)  At  any  time  during  which  any  custo- 
dian is  in  custody  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material,  answers  to  interrogato- 
ries delivered,  or  transcripts  of  oral  testimo- 
ny given  by  any  person  in  compliance  with 
any  such  demand,  such  person,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  express  demand  for  any  product 
of  discovery,  the  person  from  whom  such 
discovery  was  obtained,  may  file,  in  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  judi- 
cial district  within  which  the  office  of  such 
custodian  is  situated,  and  serve  upon  such 
custodian,  a  petition  for  an  order  of  such 
court  requiring  the  performance  by  such 
custodian  of  any  duty  imposed  upon  him  by 
this  section. 

"(5)  Whenever  any  petition  is  fQed  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section,  such  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  so 
presented,  and  to  enter  such  order  or  orders 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Any  final  order  so 
entered  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  pursuant 
to  section  1291  of  title  28.  Any  disobedience 
of  any  final  order  entered  under  this  section 
by  any  court  shall  be  pimished  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 


"(6)  To  the  extent  that  such  rules  may 
have  application  and  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply  to 
any  petition  under  this  subsection. 

"(7)  Any  documentary  material,  answers 
to  written  interrogatories,  or  oral  testimony 
provided  pursuant  to  any  demand  issued 
under  this  section  and  sections  3729 
through  3731  shall  be  exempt  from  disclo- 
sure under  section  552  of  title  5.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  37  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"§  3734.  Whistleblower  protection 

"Any  employee  who  is  discharged,  demot- 
ed, suspended,  threatened,  harassed,  or  in' 
any  other  manner  discriminated  against  in 
the  terms  or  conditions  of  such  employment 
by  his  employer  because  of  the  good  faith 
exercise  by  such  employee  on  behalf  of  him- 
self or  others  of  any  option  afforded  by  this 
Act.  including  investigation  for,  initiation 
of,  testimony  for,  or  assistance  in  an  action 
filed  or  to  be  filed  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  relief  necessary  to  make  him 
whole.  Such  relief  shall  include  reinstate- 
ment with  full  seniority  rights,  backpay 
with  interest,  and  compensation  for  any  spe- 
cial damages  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
crimination, including  litigation  costs  and 
reasonable  attorney  fees.  In  addition,  the 
employer  shall  be  liable  to  such  employee 
for  twice  the  amount  of  backpay  and  special 
damages  and,  if  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  court  shall  award  punitive 
damages.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  37  of 
title  31,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
aulding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
items: 

"3732.  False  claims  jurisdiction. 
"3733.  Civil  investigative  demands. 
"3734.  Whistleblower  protection.". 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  286  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$10,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,000,000  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3623,". 

(b)  Section  287  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000.  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3623". 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  EWEROY  AND  NATURAL  RE- 
SOORCES  AND  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  be  authorized  to  hold  a 
joint  hearing,  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  August  11,  to 
consider  S.  2676.  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  water  rights  claims  of  the 
La  Jolla,  Rincon,  San  F*asqual,  Pauma, 
Pala  Bands  of  Mission  Indians  in  San 
Diego  County.  CA,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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shall  sign  it  and  state  on  the  record  the  fact 
of  the  waiver,  illness,  absence  of  the  witness. 


for  originals  of  all  or  any  part  of  such  mate- 
rial. 


be  required.  Upon  the  completion  of  any 
such  case,  grand  Jury,  or  proceeding,  such 


States  for  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  resides,  is  found,  or  transacts 


by  any  court  shall  be  punished  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 


poses. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMnTKE  OH  WATBt  AMD  POWER 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
August  11,  to  hold  hearing  on  S.  2635, 
to  protect  the  integrity  and  quality  of 
certain  reaches  of  the  Henry's  Pork  of 
the  Snake  River,  ID,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CHILD  NUTRITION  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Hawkins.  It  has 
taken  many  months  and  a  lot  of  work 
on  all  sides  to  hammer  out  this  com- 
promise on  H.R.  7.  The  Senate  passed 
reauthorization  legislation  in  Novem- 
ber and  we  began  to  conference  with 
the  House  in  February. 

This  represents  a  compromise  agree- 
ment worked  out  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  It  is  a 
4-year  reauthorization  and  adds  $46 
million  for  modest  increases  in  school 
breakfast,  special  milk,  and  private 
schools  with  limited  tuitions.  There 
are  several  provisions  designed  to 
streamline  and  improve  the  programs, 
but  there  is  no  major  rearrangement 
of  priorities.  I  want  to  point  out  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee committed  to  getting  our  fiscal 
affairs  in  order  that  passage  of  this 
conference  agreement  was  assumed  in 
the  budget  resolution  and  is  specifical- 
ly referred  to  in  the  conference  report 
on  the  budget  resolution. 

Some  of  the  improvements  made  in 
this  bill  include:  requiring  whole  milk 
to  be  offered  in  all  school  limches;  cat- 
egorical eligibility  for  free  lunches  and 
breakfast  for  children  who  participate 
In  AFDC  or  Food  Stamps:  allowing  the 
use  of  school  food  service  personnel 
and  facilities  to  support  elderly  feed- 
ing programs;  and,  making  States  in- 
eligible to  administer  the  program  if 
State  or  local  sales  tax  Is  collected  on 
WIC  food  purchases. 

I'd  like  to  commend  Senator  Haw- 
kins for  bringing  child  nutrition  reau- 
thorization to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  The  five  expiring  child  nutri- 
tion programs  were  due  to  be  reau- 
thorized by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984. 
It's  time  the  Senate  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider the  conference  agreement  on  re- 
authorization. The  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  has  certainly  had  a  fuU 
agenda  this  year  with  little  opportuni- 
ty to  turn  its  attention  to  child  nutri- 
tion. However,  I  think  the  hearings 
that  were  held  both  last  year  and  this 


year  and  the  staff  work  that  was  done 
both  last  year  and  this  year  have 
brought  us  to  the  point  of  being  ready 
to  pass  a  child  nutrition  reauthoriza- 
tion bUl. 

The  five  expiring  child  nutrition 
programs  include:  the  Special  Supple- 
mental Food  Program  for  Women,  In- 
fants and  Children:  the  Summer  Food 
Service  Program;  the  State  Adminis- 
trative Expense  [SAE]  Program,  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program,  and 
the  Nutrition  Education  and  Training 
Program.  All  other  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, for  example  school  lunch  and 
school  breakfast,  are  permanently  au- 
thorized. 

The  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women,  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren, better  known  as  WIC,  provides 
supplemental  foods  and  nutrition  edu- 
cation to  low-income  pregnant,  post- 
partum, and  lactating  women,  infants 
and  children  up  to  5  years  old.  The 
Siunmer  Food  Program  provides  meals 
in  the  summer  to  children  in  low- 
income  areas  through  schools,  local 
government  agencies  and  summer 
camps.  The  State  Administrative  Ex- 
pense Program  authorizes  funding  to 
States  for  their  administrative  ex- 
penses associated  with  operating  the 
School  Lunch,  School  Breakfast,  Spe- 
cial Milk,  and  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
grams. The  Commodity  Distribution 
Program  requires  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural support  funds  to  purchase  com- 
modities for  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams and  for  the  elderly  programs- 
Meals  on  Wheels  and  Congregate 
Dining.  The  Nutrition  Education  and 
Training  Program  provides  grants  to 
State  education  agencies  for  compre- 
hensive nutrition  education  and  train- 
ing programs.  This  is  the  second  year 
these  programs  have  been  appropri- 
ated but  not  authorized. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  an  eminently 
reasonable  compromise  that  will 
enable  us  to  get  the  child  nutrition 
programs  reauthorized  and  signed  into 
law.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
his  amendment.* 


THANK  YOU  TO  VOLUNTEERS 
FOR  KIDS  HOT  AIR  BALLOON 
RALLY 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend a  group  of  dedicated  volunteers 
for  their  outstanding  and  successful 
efforts  in  the  second  annual  KIDS 
Hot  Air  Balloon  Rally,  which  took 
place  June  6-8,  1986  on  Comsat  prop- 
erties in  Clarksburg,  MD.  KIDS,  Inc., 
is  a  national  nonprofit  charitable  orga- 
nization, working  to  fulfill  the  wishes 
of  200  gravely  ill  children  this  year. 
Toward  this  purpose,  40  balloonist^ 
and  their  crews,  a  host  of  volunteers,  a 
number  of  generous  sponsors  and  civic 
emergency  teams  all  worked  diligently 
to  ensure  that  the  KIDS  Balloon 
Rally  was  both  safe  and  enjoyable  for 


the  several  thousand  spectators  who 
attended. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  Mrs. 
Sherry  Shannon,  who  chaired  the 
event,  and  U.S.  Capitol  Police  Officer 
Robert  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  the 
master  of  ceremonies.  Along  with 
other  members  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Police:  Chief  James  J.  Carvino;  Sgt. 
Lee  Bierly,  Sgt.  Amy  Phillips,  Sgt. 
Mike  Garifo,  Sgt.  Paul  Basak,  Officers 
Rick  Pasciuto,  Brian  Sherrill,  Alan 
Morris,  Sean  Norton,  Bob  Dinndorf, 
Thomas  Williams,  Brian  Southard, 
Mark  Hood,  Glen  O'Neil;  Mrs.  Mary 
Lou  Duggan;  Christine  and  Bill  covey; 
Ms.  Marie  Tracz;  Mrs.  Andrea  Gray; 
Ms.  Lesa  Sawicki;  Ms.  Kaye  Sloan 
Burke;  Ms.  Judith  Whittlesey;  and 
Mrs.  Beth  Fitzpatrick  all  volunteered 
an  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
effort  to  make  the  event  a  success. 

Sponsors  of  the  organization  and  the 
event  include  Anton  Nissan-BMW; 
BDM  International;  Comsat;  the 
Adolph  Coors  Co.;  Criswell  Chevrolet; 
the  Susan  Davis  Co.';  Dravo;  Embassy 
Dairy;  The  Equitable;  Gould  Electron- 
ics; The  Harvey  Co.;  The  Hechinger 
Foundation;  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.; 
Kool-Aid;  Lederle  Laboratories; 
Lipsen,  Bamberger,  Whitten  &  Ham- 
berger;  Lockheed  International;  Man- 
tech  International;  Manufacturers  Fi- 
nancial Group;  McDonnell  Douglas 
Corp.;  Milk  Industry  Foundation;  Phil- 
lip Morris,  Inc.;  Planning  Research 
Corp.;  Potato  Chip/Snack  Food  Asso- 
ciation; Ramada;  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobac- 
co Co.;  Rockwell  International,  Inc.; 
and  Virginia  Financial  Group.  The 
Montgomery  County  Police  and  Fire 
and  Rescue  Departments,  as  well  as 
the  Maryland  State  Police,  ensured  a 
safe  weekend.  As  a  member  of  the 
board  of  advisers  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations on  an  outstanding  event 
to  all  who  worked  so  industriously  and 
gave  so  generously  to  assist  children 
who  cannot  assist  themselves.* 


NELLIE'S  FARM  FUND  AND  THE 
SPIRIT  OP  PRIVATE  AID 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
no  secret  that  farm  families  across 
America  are  suffering  through  diffi- 
cult times. 

Many  who  farm  In  drought-stricken 
areas  of  the  Nation  are  watching  their 
life  work  bum  away.  Virtually  all 
farmers  are  struggling  with  low  prices 
for  agricultural  goods,  declining  farm 
land  values,  and  foreign  markets  that 
are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
enter. 

Mr.  President,  hardly  a  bill  comes  to 
the  Senate  floor  that  doesn't  carry  in 
it  a  proposal  for  legislative  relief  for 
farmers.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  worked  to  legislate  equity 
for  farmers  since  Thomas  Jefferson 
praised  the  virtues  of  agrarian  society. 
We  agonize  over  every  detail  of  every 


farm  bill  that  comes  before  us,  hoping 
to  find  the  perfect  combination  of 
Federal  assistance  and  free  enterprise 
incentives  to  keep  our  farm  economy 
strong  and  productive. 

But  for  every  Federal  fix  Congress 
has  devised,  new  wrinkles  have  devel- 
oped in  the  business  of  agriculture. 
And  the  continuing  crisis  in  rural 
America  has  led  many  to  question  if 
perhaps  increased  private  sector  in- 
volvement isn't  a  viable  route  to  turn- 
ing the  tide. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  story  of 
Milwaukee's  Don  Nelson  as  an  exam- 
ple of  a  unique  private  sector  initiative 
to  help  alleviate  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  the  farm  crisis. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  repre- 
sent States  boasting  National  Basket- 
ball Association  teams,  or  who  have 
played  NBA  basketball,  know  well  the 
name  Don  Nelson. 

A  former  basketball  player  who 
starred  on  many  Boston  Celtics'  NBA 
championship  tetm:is,  Don  Nelson  now 
is  the  coach  of  the  Milwaukee  Bucks. 
But,  today,  he  is  gaining  a  reputation 
that  extends  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
a  basketball  court.  While  his  mind  cer- 
tainly Is  focused  on  how  he  can  lead 
the  Bucks  to  next  season's  NBA  cham- 
pionship, his  heart  and  energy  are 
concentrated  on  helping  those  less  for- 
tunate than  himself. 

Don  Nelson  is  becoming  a  leader 
among  private  individuals  who  have 
committed  themselves  and  their  per- 
sonal resources  to  helping  struggling 
farm  families. 

Nr.  Nelson  is  developing  what  has 
come  to  be  affectionately  termed  in 
the  Wisconsin  media  as  Nellie's  Farm 
Fund.  The  fund  isn't  designed  to 
funnel  cash  to  financially  strapped 
farmers.  Rather,  it  is  designed  to  help 
underwrite  the  work  of  experts  who 
will  provide  farmers  with  an  extensive 
financial  analysis  and  management 
plan  to  help  those  farmers  help  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  inspired 
free  enterprise  approach  to  a  financial 
crisis  that  is  forcing  many  of  Wiscon- 
sin farmers  off  the  land.  Mr.  Nelson's 
Idea  Is  that  If  farmers  learn  how  to 
better  manage  the  resources  at  hand 
they  will  be  able  to  pull  themselves 
out  of  the  flood  of  financial  woes  that 
threatens  to  sink  them. 

And  now  Mr.  Nelson  Is  challenging 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  America 
to  Join  together  to  help  our  belea- 
guered farmer  families— not  by  doling 
out  cash  to  buy  financially  distressed 
farmers  out  of  their  troubles,  but  by 
providing  the  resources  to  help  farm- 
ers help  themselves. 

He  has  contributed  his  time  and  his 
energy  to  get  this  weU-thought-out 
farm  fund  off  the  ground.  And  now  he 
Is  turning  to  people  across  Wisconsin 
to  Join  in  his  effort. 

This  week.  Nelson  will  be  driving  a 
tractor   pulling   a   giant   piggy   bank 


from  Milwaukee  to  Wausau,  WI,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  plight  of  Wis- 
consin's farm  families.  Case  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Corp.  of  Racine  do- 
nated the  tractor,  which  Nelson  will 
give  to  a  needy  farmer  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  drive.  Along  the  way,  with 
stops  in  Menomonee  Falls.  West  Bend. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Oshkosh,  Appleton, 
Green  Bay,  Shawano,  and  Bimam- 
wood,  he  will  be  collecting  donations. 

Since  beginning  his  fund  in  June, 
Nelson  has  staged  a  charity  basketball 
game  between  Milwaukee  Bucks'  rook- 
ies and  former  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Stevens Point  players  which  raised 
$50,000  and  has  taken  pledges  on  a 
personal  weight  loss  program  that 
could  net  another  $100,000.  Nelson's 
goal  is  to  collect  half-a-million  dollars 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  Don  Nelson  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  spirit  of  private  Amer- 
ica in  which  our  President  has  placed 
so  much  faith  to  help  turn  America 
back  onto  the  trail  of  expanded  eco- 
nomic growth  and  success. 

I  commend  Mr.  Nelson  and  all  he  is 
doing  for  Wisconsin's  beleaguered 
farmers.  And  I  hope  others  in  other 
farm  States  that  are  suffering  from 
the  current  malaise  in  the  agriculture 
economy  and  the  devastating  drought 
will  follow  his  lead.* 
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BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hereby  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
budget  scorekeeping  report  for  this 
week,  prepared  by;  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  in  response  to  section 
308(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  This  report 
also  serves  as  the  scorekeeping  report 
for  the  purposes  of  section  311  of  the 
Budget  Act. 
The  report  follows: 

COIIGRKSSIONAL  BUDGET  OmCE, 

U.S.  Congress. 
Wtuhington,  DC,  August  11,  1988. 
Hon.  Pete  V.  Domnici, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cmaiiiman:  The  attached  report 
•hows  the  effects  of  Congresflonal  action  on 
the  budget  (or  flacal  years  1986  and  1087. 
The  eitlmated  totals  of  budget  authority, 
outlayi,  and  revenues  for  each  fiscal  year 
are  compared  to  the  appropriate  or  recom- 
mended level*  contained  in  the  most  recent 
budget  resolutions,  S.  Con.  Res.  32  (or  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  S.  Con.  Res.  130  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  This  report  meets  the  require- 
ments for  Senate  scorekeeping  of  Section  5 
of  S.  Con.  Res.  32  and  is  current  through 
August  8,  1986.  The  report  is  submitted 
under  Section  308(b)  and  in  aid  of  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  as 
amended. 

No  changes  have  occurred  since  my  last 
report. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Rudolph  G.  Penher. 
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Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Joseph  B.  Thompson,  now  sole  owner 
of  Barry  &  Homer,  Inc.,  the  firm  con- 
tinues to  be  a  major  employer. 
Through  Mr.  Thompson's  dedication 
and  personal  involvement  with  the 
firm  and  employees,  he  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  national 
industry  and  has  brought  great  credit 
upon  himself,  upon  Barry  &  Homer. 
Inc.,  and  upon  the  national  photo 
processing  industry. 

The  quality  of  work  from  Barry  & 
Homer,  Inc.,  has  entitled  them  to 
process,  print,  and  mount  photos, 
slides,  and  transparencies  for  photog- 
raphers, museums,  architects,  advertis- 
ing agencies,  and  other  commercial 
uses.  Their  mural  works  are  displayed 
in  museums  and  govenunent  installa- 
tions throughout  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Nation.  Barry  &  Homer  quality 
sets  the  standard  for  many  enterprises 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  this  U.S.  Senate  rec- 
ognition of  Barry  &  Homer,  Inc., 
serves  as  a  citation  of  excellence  of 
their  professionalism  and  high  reputa- 
tion.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  BARRY  AND 
HOMER,  INC. 

•  Mr.  SPECTTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  and  commend 
a  company  that  has  been  an  immense 
service  to  the  community  of  Philadel- 
phia, PA.  As  one  of  America's  oldest 
custom  photographic  labs,  Barry  &. 
Homer,  Inc.,  has  remained  88  years 
within  Philadelphia  and  has  strength- 
ened the  city's  economy  by  providing 
jobs  for  many  Pennsylvanians. 

In  an  age  of  technological  advance- 
ment and  competition,  Barry  & 
Homer,  Inc.,  has  the  newest  and  larg- 
est facilities  of  its  type  anywhere. 
Barry  &  Homer,  Inc.,  demonstrates  its 
commercial  strength  and  health  by 
conducting  business  in  all  50  States 
and  by  aiding  many  of  the  Nation's 
photographers,  advertising  agencies, 
graphic  design  studios,  museums,  and 
other  industrial  firms. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  BILL 
SCHROEDER 

•  Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  sadness  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
death  of  William  J.  Schroeder  in  Lou- 
isville, KY.  Mr.  Schroeder.  a  54-year- 
old  Jasper,  IN  native,  lived  for  620 
days  after  becoming  the  second  of  five 
recipients  since  1982  who  have  re- 
ceived Jarvik-7  permanent  heart  im- 
plants. 

Dr.  William  C.  DeVries,  a  surgeon  at 
the  Humana  Heart  Institute  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to 
test  the  Jarvik-7  heart  as  a  permanent 
replacement.  Dr.  DeVries  has  per- 
formed a  total  of  five  transplants  and 
is  eager  to  continue  the  program. 

Mr.  Schroeder's  family  has  voiced 
unqualified  support  for  the  Artificial 
Heart  Program  and  feels  it  should  con- 
tinue. It  is  noteworthy  that  Bill 
Schroeder  was  the  only  recipient  of  an 
artificial  heart  who  was  able  to  leave 
the  hospital  during  his  recuperation. 
In  fact,  he  lived  for  a  time  in  a  special- 
ly equipped  apartment  and  was  able  to 
attend  a  German  festival  in  his  home- 
town last  August. 

We  all  mourn  his  death  and  express 
our  sympathy  to  this  family,  but  we 
should  be  inspired  by  spunky  Bill 
Schroeder's  attitude  and  outlook.  In 
addition,  we  wish  the  Humana  Heart 
Institute  success  with  its  program  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  two  at- 
tached New  York  Times  articles  which 
highlight  the  strength  and  courage  of 
artificial  heart  recipient  Bill  Schroe- 
der be  printed  in  the  Record: 


TURBULEMT  StORY  OF  LOHOEST  SURVIVAL 

Begam  om  Brink  op  Death 
(By  Robert  D.  McFadden) 

William  J.  Schroeder.  who  died  yesterday 
after  surviving  620  days  with  a  permanent 
artificial  heart,  had  been  given  little  more 
than  a  week  to  live  when  he  became  the 
second  recipient  of  the  device  in  an  oper- 
ation on  Nov.  25.  1984.  at  Humana  Hospital- 
Audubon  in  Louisville.  Ky. 

In  succeeding  months  he  recovered  some- 
what, but  episodes  of  fever,  weakness,  de- 
pression and,  finally,  a  series  of  seizures  left 
him  listless  and  disoriented.  Doctors  repeat- 
edly put  off  plans  to  discharge  him  from  the 
hospital,  although  he  was  twice  able  to  live 
for  brief  periods  in  a  specially  equipped 
apartment  nearby. 

Mr.  Schroeder.  a  54-year-old  retired  Fed- 
eral worker  from  Jasper,  Ind.,  returned  to 
the  Louisville  hospital  last  November  after 
suffering  yet  another  stroke.  Yesterday,  he 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse  and  his  family  was 
summoned  to  his  bedside.  He  died  at  1:35 
p.m. 

Mr.  Schroeder  received  the  artificial  heart 
in  a  seven-hour  operation  performed  by  a 
17-member  surgical  team  led  by  Dr.  William 
C.  DeVries.  the  surgeon  who  two  years  earli- 
er implanted  the  first  permanent  artificial 
heart  in  Dr.  Barney  B.  Clark,  a  retired  Seat- 
tle dentist.  Dr.  Clark  lived  112  days  before 
succumbing  to  complications  that  were  not 
directly  related  to  his  plastic-and-metal 
heart. 

A  SERIES  or  STROKES 

Mr.  Schroeder  was  making  a  remarkable 
recovery  from  the  implant  operation  when 
he  suffered  several  strokes  Dec.  13,  1984, 
that  damaged  small  areas  of  his  brain  and 
affected  his  speech,  movements  and 
memory. 

Mr.  Schroeder  had  recovered  sufficiently 
by  April  6,  1985  to  leave  Humana  and  move 
into  a  nearby  apartment,  a  specially 
equipped  "half-way  house."  where  he  could 
receive  round-the-clock  nursing  care  and 
where  he  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  could  have 
a  more  normal  life. 

His  spirits,  which  had  been  depressed, 
were  reported  improved  in  that  ijeriod.  He 
took  several  excursions  in  a  special  van.  in- 
cluding a  visit  to  two  of  his  doctors'  homes 
and  a  fishing  trip  to  a  small  lake  near  Loui- 
viUe. 

In  early  May.  however,  he  took  a  turn  for 
the  worse,  becoming  listless  and  too  weak  to 
leave  bis  bed.  He  was  given  blood  transfu- 
sions, but  because  of  the  lethargy  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  hospital. 

BLEEDING  IN  BRAIN 

A  CAT  scan,  an  advanced  X-ray  technique 
showed  that  he  had  suffered  from  bleeding 
in  the  brain,  said  Robert  Irvine,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  hospital.  The  cause  of  the  hem- 
orrhage was  unknown,  he  said.  The  CAT 
scan,  or  computerized  axial  tomography, 
records  thin  cross-sections  of  soft  tissue  and 
bone  and  provides  more  detailed  images 
than  conventional  X-rays. 

Mr.  Schroeder  was  released  from  the  hos- 
pital in  August  and  returned  to  the  apart- 
ment, where  he  lived  untU  Nov.  10.  when  he 
suffered  another  stroke. 

At  the  time  of  his  implant  operation.  Mr. 
Schroeder  (pronounced  SHRAYder)  was  in 
the  last  and  worst  stage  of  heart  disease. 

An  outgoing,  active  man  who  smoked  ciga- 
rettes for  30  years  before  quitting  In  1982. 
Mr.  Schroeder  was  described  by  companions 
as  a  hard  worker  who  found  it  difficult  to 
slow  down.  His  parents  both  died  of  heart 
attacks  in  their  50's. 


Mr.  Schroeder  had  his  first  heart  attack 
In  1982.  and  suffered  another  one  a  year 
later. 

He  underwent  a  coronary  bypass  oper- 
ation in  1983  but  continued  to  suffer  from 
coronary  artery  disease,  a  condition  that  af- 
flicts millions  of  Americans,  and  congestive 
heart  failure,  a  devastating  condition  that 
can  be  fatal  and  had  resulted  from  deterio- 
ration of  Dr.  Clark's  heart  muscle. 

By  the  fall  of  1984,  Mr.- Schroeder  was 
unable  to  carry  out  normal  physical  activity 
without  discomfort.  He  could  not  walk  20 
feet  without  stopping  to  catch  his  breath 
and  was  often  troubled  at  night  by  breath- 
ing difficulties,  a  result  of  his  failing  heart. 

One  day  after  he  underwent  successful 
gall  bladder  surgery  Nov.  17  he  was  unani- 
mously selected  for  an  artificial  heart  by  a 
committee  at  Humana. 

In  the  week  preceding  his  operation,  Mr. 
Schroeder's  condition  deteriorated  rapidly. 
He  was  suffering  from  diabetes  as  well  as 
severe  heart  disease,  and  the  artificial  heart 
surgery  was  considered  an  urgent,  though 
not  an  emergency,  procedure.  The  doctors 
said  they  would  have  preferred  to  wait  an- 
other week,  but  they  could  not  because  of 
his  failing  condition. 

"He  can't  live  much  longer  without  it.  yet 
I  think  he  is  strong  enough  to  survive  it." 
Dr.  Allan  M.  Lansing,  chairman  and  medical 
director  of  the  institute,  said  on  the  eve  of 
the  operation. 

Dr.  Lansing,  who  had  performed  the  1983 
coronary  bypass  on  Mr.  Schroeder,  charac- 
terized the  patient's  mood  as  hopeful  but  re- 
alistic about  the  odds  against  him.  Mr. 
Schroeder.  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  given  the 
last  rites  of  his  church. 

The  operation  began  at  8  A.M.  and  as  It 
proceeded,  music  floated  through  the  oper- 
ating room,  including  pieces  by  Vivaldi. 
Mendelssohn  and  Grover  Washington  Jr. 
Dr.  DeVries.  who  likes  to  listen  to  music 
while  he  operates,  had  listened  to  Ravel's 
"Bolero"  during  the  surgery  on  Dr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Schroeder  was  wheeled  into  the  recov- 
ery room  at  2:45  P.M.,  and  at  4:18  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  squeezed  the  outstretched 
hands  of  Dr.  DeVries  and  Dr.  Lansing. 

"Everything  went  well,  perfectly,"  Dr. 
DeVries  told  him. 

A  bleeding  complication  later  in  the 
evening  required  additional  surgery  and  an 
infusion  of  16  pints  of  blood,  but  that,  too. 
was  completed  successfully  as  Mr.  Schroe- 
der's wife  and  their  six  children  waited  in 
the  hospital. 

POSSIBLE  COMPLICATIONS 

Connected  to  a  mechanical  respirator,  Mr. 
Schroeder  faced  a  host  of  difficulties  in  the 
days  after  the  implant. 

Heading  the  list,  in  addition  to  bleeding, 
were  infections  and  blood  clots  that  could 
lodge  in  the  lungs  or  brain.  He  was  listed  in 
critical  but  stable  condition,  with  the  artifi- 
cial heart  beating  75  times  a  minute  and  de- 
livering what  the  doctors  called  excellent 
circulation. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Schroeder  was  re- 
moved from  the  respirator  that  had  been 
hooked  up  to  help  him  breathe  and  he 
asked  for  a  beer.  The  doctors  said  the  new 
heart  was  working  "beautifully. "  They  re- 
fused to  let  him  have  any  beer,  but  said 
they  might  at  a  later  time  as  his  diet  was  ex- 
panded. 

On  Nov.  29,  Mr.  Schroeder  got  out  of  bed 
and  walked  a  few  steps  to  a  chair  for  the 
first  time  since  the  operation  four  days  ear- 
lier. He  also  drank  most  of  a  can  of  beer. 

"I  feel  great  today."  he  told  a  photogra- 
pher. His  apparent  vigor  contrasted  sharply 


with  his  capacities  before  the  operatiixi. 
The  next  day  he  was  hooked  up  for  brief  pe- 
riods to  the  portable  power  source,  replac- 
ing the  bulky  machine  to  which  he  had 
been  connected. 

HOPES  FOR  MOVniG  ABOUT  FKBELT 

The  successful  experiment  raised  hopes 
that  Mr.  Schroeder  and  other  artificial 
heart  recipients  would  someday  be  able  to 
move  about  more  freely,  carrying  the  porta- 
ble unit  with  them.  Dr.  Clark's  health  had 
never  improved  sufficiently  to  test  the 
smaller  unit 

On  Dec.  1,  Mr.  Sctiroeder's  temperature 
returned  to  the  normal  range,  down  to  98.3 
degrees  from  readings  of  100  to  101.  and  his 
doctors  said  he  looked  stronger  and  felt 
better.  They  cautioned,  however,  that  they 
were  remaining  alert  to  the  possibility  of 
postoperative  infections  and  other  complica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Schroeder  was  taken  off  the  critical 
list  on  Dec.  3  and  said  that  this  artifical 
heart  had  made  a  "fantastic"  difference  in 
his  life."  I  feel  I  could  go  out  fishing  and 
watch  ball  games."  he  said  in  a  videotaped 
interview  with  Dr.  DeVries. 

Doctors  also  disclosed  that  he  had  given 
them  permission  to  begin  certain  tests  that 
would  enable  them  to  determine  how  some 
drugs  react  on  the  body. 

The  patient  began  mild  exercise  on  Dec.  5. 
taking  short  walks  around  his  hospital  bed. 
A  day  later  he  walked  to  a  window  to  look 
out  on  the  snowy  woods  nearby. 

On  Dec.  7.  as  he  continued  to  show  dra- 
matic improvement.  Mr.  Schroeder  was  re- 
moved from  the  hospital's  intensive-care 
unit  and  put  in  a  private  room.  His  appetite 
as  well  as  his  strength  had  improved,  doc- 
tors noted,  and  a  nurse  said  she  had  noted 
"a  dramatic  improvement  in  his  spirits." 

Two  days  later,  in  his  first  face-to-face 
interview  with  reporters  since  the  operation, 
he  declared  the  experiment  a  success.  Mr. 
Schroeder,  who  weighed  215  pounds,  ap- 
peared relaxed,  alert  and  eager  to  talk,  and 
his  color  was  good. 

■With  the  new  heart,"  he  said.  "I  feel  like 
I've  got  10  years." 

Asked  what  his  new  heart  felt  like,  he  put 
his  hand  to  his  chest  and  said.  "It  just  sits 
there.  I  can  feel  it.  it  doesn't  bother  me  at 
all.  I've  gotten  used  to  it  and  don't  know  it's 
there.  There  It  goes,  it's  taking  off  like  a 
horse.  Who  knows.  I  may  be  as  well  as  the 
bionic  man." 

Later  in  the  interview,  as  the  embraced 
his  wife,  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  de- 
clared: "I've  got  a  new  purpose  in  life.  That 
purpose  is  to  be  with  God.  and  I  feel  like 
He's  No.  1.  He  saved  me." 

Mr.  Schroeder  got  a  call  from  President 
Reagan  on  Dec.  12  and  used  the  occasion  to 
complain  that  he  was  having  trouble  getting 
his  Social  Security  disability  benefits.  The 
next  day  a  Social  Security  official  arrived  in 
Louisville  with  his  first  check. 

A  SERIES  OP  STROKES 

But  that  same  day.  Dec.  13.  Mr.  Scliroeder 
suffered  a  series  of  strokes  that  partly  para- 
lyzed his  right  side,  affected  his  speech  and 
left  him  weak  and  disoriented,  at  first 
unable  even  to  recognize  his  wife  or  Dr. 
DeVries. 

His  speech  and  ability  to  move  later  im- 
proved, but  progress  was  slow  and  the  recov- 
ery was  incomplete.  His  memory  was  severe- 
ly impaired  and  the  episode  left  him  in  a 
deep  psychological  slump.  By  late  January, 
however,  he  was  taking  walks  around  the 
hospital  and  his  spirits  were  improving 
somewhat  with  antidepressive  drugs. 
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Despite  a  series  of  mild  seizures  that 
began  In  January,  he  seemed  sufficiently 
improved  in  February  for  doctors  to  consid- 
er diacharglng  him  from  the  hospital  to  a 
specially  equipped  apartment  across  the 
street  The  move  was  designed  to  lift  his 
spirits,  give  his  family  more  responsibility 
for  his  care  and  ease  his  eventual  return 
home. 

A  discharge  date  was  set  for  Feb.  14,  his 
53d  birthday,  but  the  plan  had  to  be  put  off 
because  of  a  fever  that  sometimes  rose  to 
105  degrees  and  had  been  troubling  him  for 
two  weeks,  and  because  of  an  illness  with 
symptoms  akin  to  influenza  that  sapped  his 
strength.  A  diminishing  appetite  prompted 
doctors  to  supplement  his  diet  with  tube-fed 
UQuids. 

Later  in  February,  even  as  Mr.  Schroeder 
was  beginning  to  make  brief  wheelchair 
trips  outside  the  hospital  and  doctors  said 
his  progress  might  soon  Justify  his  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital,  his  recovery  was 
further  set  back  by  a  new  series  of  mild  sei- 
Bures. 

The  seizures,  apparently  caused  by  scar 
tissue  In  the  brain  left  by  the  strokes  in  De- 
cember, lasted  5  to  20  minutes  each.  During 
these  he  became  disoriented,  lapsing  into 
periods  in  which  he  stared  into  space  and 
did  not  respond  to  his  surroundings. 

After  a  more  pronounced  seizure  on  Feb. 
26,  his  discharge  was  again  put  off.  Doctors 
said  the  delay  would  give  him  a  chance  to 
regain  some  strength,  give  neurologists  time 
to  find  the  right  dosage  of  medication  to 
control  the  seizures  and  give  the  family,  de- 
scribed as  "a  little  insecure,"  a  chance  to  re- 
build shaken  confidence. 

On  March  17,  Mr.  Schroeder  completed 
his  112th  day  with  the  artificial  heart,  sur- 
passing the  time  that  Dr.  Clark,  had  sur- 
vived with  his  heart  device  two  years  earlier. 

WlLUAM  SCHROEOKR  DiES  620  DATS  APTKR 

Receiving  AsTinciAL  Heart 
(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 

William  J.  Schroeder.  the  world's  last  re- 
maining the  longest-surviving  recipient  of  a 
permanent  artificial  heart,  died  yesterday  at 
Humana  Hospltal-Audubon  in  Louisville, 
Ky. 

BCr.  Schroeder,  the  second  of  five  patients 
who  received  the  experimental  Jarvik-7  arti- 
ficial heart  on  a  permanent  basis,  suffered 
several  strokes  in  the  620  days  he  survived 
after  Dr.  WilUam  C.  DeVries  implanted  the 
device  at  Humana  on  Nov.  25,  1984.  [Page 
A25.] 

His  survival,  and  that  of  Murray  P. 
Hayden.  an  artificial  heart  recipient  who 
lived  for  488  days,  showed  that  people  could 
live  long-term  on  the  plastic  and  metal 
device.  But  the  strokes  and  other  complica- 
tions both  men  suffered  impaired  the  qual- 
ity of  their  lives  and  blunted  initial  enthusi- 
asm for  the  mechanical  heart. 

The  seriousness  of  the  complications  suf- 
fered by  recipients  has  prompted  developers 
of  the  device  to  take  another  look  at  its 
basic  design  to  try  to  overcome  the  prob- 
lems. 

But  the  artificial  heart  has  in  recent 
months  been  used  successfully  in  several  in- 
stances as  a  bridge  to  keep  patients  alive 
until  a  human  heart  was  available  for  trans- 
plant For  the  time  being,  most  medical  ex- 
perts beUeve  that  use  of  the  artificial  heart 
■■  a  bridge  is  its  chief  value. 

Doctors  have  not  Implanted  a  permanent 
artificial  heart  since  1985. 

Dr.  DeVries  has  said  he  intends  to  contin- 
ue using  the  device.  The  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  given  him  permis- 


sion to  implant  a  total  of  seven  permanent 
artificial  hearts.  It  has  also  given  surgeons 
in  several  other  medical  centers  permission 
to  implant  two  types  of  artificial  hearts,  the 
Jarvlk-7  and  one  developed  at  Penn  State 
University. 

But,  acting  on  the  recommendations  of  an 
advisory  panel,  the  Federal  agency  decided 
last  year  to  allow  the  implants  only  under 
heightened  Government  supervision.  As  a 
result,  the  agency  now  requires  added  re- 
porting on  patient  care  and  a  case-by-case 
review  of  proposed  recipients. 

Dave  Duarte.  a  spokesman  for  the  agency, 
said  Dr.  DeVries  has  proposed  no  new  candi- 
dates for  the  operation.  "They  will  tell  us 
when  they  have  a  patient,"  Mr.  Duarte  said. 

He  said  he  did  not  believe  that  Mr. 
Schroeder's  death  would  result  in  other  re- 
strictions. The  advisory  panel  was  aware 
that  he  was  seriously  ill,  Mr.  Duarte  said. 

FIRST  TO  LIVE  OUTSIDE  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Schroeder,  a  54-year-old  retired  Fed- 
eral worker  from  Jasper,  Ind.,  was  the  first 
heart-implant  patient  to  live  outside  a  hos- 
pital. His  artificial  heart,  a  plastic  and  metal 
air-powered  device,  worked  flawlessly  de- 
spite a  number  of  medical  sett>acks.  includ- 
ing a  series  of  debilitating  strokes  he  began 
to  suffer  within  a  month  of  the  implant  sur- 
gery. 

The  hospital  gave  no  immediate  details  on 
Mr.  Schroeder's  death. 

Mr.  Schroeder.  who  lived  in  a  specially 
equipped  apartment  near  the  hospital  for 
two  brief  periods  in  1985.  suffered  another 
stroke  Nov.  10.  1985.  and  had  been  hospital- 
ized since  Nov.  11.  His  condition  worsened 
yesterday  and  members  of  his  family  were 
summoned  to  his  bedside. 

Four  other  people  received  permanent 
Jarvik-7  artificial  hearts.  Dr.  DeVries  im- 
planted three  of  them  with  the  approval  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  first  was  in  Dr.  Barney  B.  Clark,  a  Se- 
attle dentist,  in  December  1982  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah.  Dr.  Clark  lived  for  112  days 
on  the  device  and  died  of  multiple  organ 
failure  on  March  23.  1983.  The  complica- 
tions were  not  directly  related  to  his  me- 
chanical heart,  which  had  not  failed. 

In  1984.  Dr.  DeVries  moved  to  Louisville 
to  the  Humana  Hospital-Audubon.  where  he 
implanted  similar  devices  in  Mr.  Schroeder 
and  two  other  patients. 

One.  Jack  Burcham  Sr..  62,  of  Le  Roy,  111., 
was  the  fifth  permanent  artificial  heart  re- 
cipient. He  died  of  massive  bleeding  on  April 
24,  1985,  after  living  10  days  on  the  air-pow- 
ered Jarvik-7. 

The  other  was  Mr.  Hayden,  59,  of  Louis- 
ville, who  received  his  artif  ical  heart  on  Feb. 
17.  1985.  Mr.  Hayden.  who  required  the  use 
of  a  mechanical  ventilator  because  of  a 
chronic  lung  problem,  lived  in  the  hospital's 
intensive  care  unit  for  more  than  a  year.  He 
was  declared  brain  dead  June  19.  He  left  the 
hospital  only  on  rare  occasions. 

SWEDISH  PATIENT  DIES 

Leif  Stenberg  of  Sweden  became  the 
world's  fourth  Jarvik-7  receipient  in  an  op- 
eration performed  April  7.  1985,  at  the  Kar- 
ollnska  Hospital  in  Sweden.  He  died  Nov.  21, 
1985. 

The  Jarvik-J  heart,  named  for  its  designer. 
Dr.  Robert  Jarvik.  is  manufactured  by  Sym- 
bion  Inc.  It  is  powered  by  a  323-pound  air 
compressor  about  the  size  of  a  small  refrig- 
erator. It  was  also  designed  to  be  powered 
by  an  11-poimd  system  the  size  of  a  large 
camera  bag  that  could  be  worn  over  a  shoul- 
der. 

Although  it  is  an  experimental  device,  it 
consists  in  part  of  four  artifical  valves  that 


the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  li- 
censed for  use  in  heart  surgery.  Artifical 
valves  can  cause  several  medical  problems 
ranging  from  anemia  resulting  from  the  de- 
struction of  red  blood  cells  to  the  formation 
of  clots  in  and  near  the  valve.  Such  clots  can 
break  off  and  lodge  in  arteries  supplying  the 
brain  and  other  organs,  depriving  them  of 
life-sustaining  oxygen. 

Scientists  have  not  yet  developed  a  syn- 
thetic material  that  rivals  the  inside  lining 
of  human  blood  vessels  for  its  ability  to 
allow  blood  to  flow  freely  without  clotting. 

The  strokes  that  have  developed  among 
artificial  heart  recipients  have  resulted 
from  either  blood  clots  that  lodge  in  the  ar- 
teries of  the  brain  or  from  anticoagulant 
therapy  to  prevent  clots  that  can  cause  in- 
ternal bleeding. 

In  research  undertaken  independent  of 
the  artificial  heart  but  that  could  have  a 
bearing  on  the  design  of  future  models,  re- 
searchers at  New  York  University's  Courant 
Institute  have  devised  what  they  describe  as 
the  first  computer  model  of  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  heart.  The  model  has  al- 
ready led  to  a  new  valve  design  that  is  being 
tested  by  Carlxj-medics.  a  Houston  company 
that  is  the  world's  largest  supplier  of  heart 
valve  components. 

The  Courant  researchers'  computer  gener- 
ates diagrams  that  the  researchers  use  to 
make  dramatic  motion  pictures  of  a  vividly 
recognizable  beating  heart.  Hundreds  of 
dots,  representing  particles  of  blood  stream 
through  the  valve,  stretching  the  elastic 
walls  of  the  heart  and  creating  whirling  vor- 
tices. 

The  pictures  enable  researchers  to  spot 
areas  of  pooled  blood  where  clots  can  form. 

Humana  HospiUl-Audubon  is  one  of  89 
hospitals  owned  by  Humana  Inc.,  a  Louis- 
ville-based business  with  $2  billion  in  annual 
revenue. 

Humana  has  announced  that  it  plans  to 
carry  out  about  100  operations  in  the  hope 
of  eventually  turning  a  daring  experimental 
technique  into  a  commonplace  therapy  for 
heart  disease,  which  killed  more  than 
750,000  Americans  in  1984  and  is  the  leading 
cause  of  death  in  industrialized  countries  of 
the  Western  world.* 


ADMINISTRATIONS  NEW  PRO- 
POSALS FOR  CASH  WELFARE 
AID 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday's  New  York  Times  ran  a 
front  page  article  by  Robert  Pear 
titled,  "White  House  Urges  Cash  Wel- 
fare Aid"  (Sunday,  August  10.  1986). 
The  article  outlines  a  Reagan  adminis- 
tration effort  to  encourage  State  wel- 
fare officials  to  provide  low-income 
Americans  with  direct  cash  assistance 
in  place  of  their  current  welfare,  Med- 
icaid, and  food  stamp  benefits. 

My  colleagues  with  an  interest  in 
such  matters  will  recall  that  the  Presi- 
dent, during  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address  last  February,  conunissioned  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  welfare 
system  to  be  conducted  by  a  special 
task  force  of  his  Domestic  Policy 
Council.  Members  of  the  task  force, 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  D. 
Hobbs,  have  been  meeting  in  recent 
months  with  officials  from  a  number 
of    States.     Administration    officials 


have  reportedly  encouraged  State  offi- 
cials to  "consider  ways  of  consolidat- 
ing social  welfare  programs  and  substi- 
tuting a  single  monthly  cash  payment 
or  check  for  food,  medical  and  housing 
assistance,  day  care,  employment  and 
training  programs  and  other  social 
services." 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  are  experi- 
encing something  of  a  sense  of  deja  vu. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  may  remember 
similar  efforts  in  the  late  1960's.  Social 
policymakers  then  undertook  to  sub- 
stitute a  "guaranteed  annual  income" 
for  the  four  welfare  programs  then  in 
existence  imder  the  Social  Security 
Act:  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Aid  to  the  Dis- 
abled, Old  Age  Assistance,  and  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children. 
Under  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
[FAP]— which  I  had  the  honor  to  help 
draft  in  1969  as  President  Nixon's  As- 
sistant for  Urban  Affairs— the  Federal 
Government  would  have  paid  a  mini- 
mum cash  subsidy  to  all  needy  chil- 
dren. Although  it  passed  the  House  in 
several  different  incarnations,  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  was  never  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate. 

It  is  admittedly  premature  to  sug- 
gest a  similar  fate  awaits  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals.  There  are  signifi- 
cant differences  between  the  type  of 
reform  proposed  under  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  and  the  signals  we  are 
now  receiving  from  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. Most  important  among  these 
differences  is  the  level  of  Federal  com- 
mitment to  assistance  for  the  needy: 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan,  unlike 
current  proposals  being  formulated, 
mandated  a  minimum  benefit  level  to 
have  been  met  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  forthcoming  recommenda- 
tions of  the  welfare  task  force  will 
demand  close  scrutiny  and  careful  con- 
sideration. Only  then  will  we  in  Con- 
gress be  in  a  position  to  make  an  in- 
formed decision  as  to  their  desirabil- 
ity. Yet  it  does  appear  that  the  notion 
of  cash  assistance— in  place  of  the  net- 
work of  support  services  and  in-kind 
subsidies  to  the  poor— has  captured 
the  attention  of  some  policymakers 
once  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  New 
York  Times  article  from  August  10. 
1986  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  10.  19861 

White  House  Urges  Cash  Welfare  Aid 
(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington.  Aug.  9.— White  House  offi- 
cials are  quietly  encouraging  state  welfare 
officials  to  make  proposals  that  would  pro- 
vide poor  people  with  cash  in  place  of  assist- 
ance such  as  food  stamps,  Medicaid,  public 
housing  and  school  lunch  subsidies. 

The  White  House  is  soliciting  such  pro- 
posals as  it  conducts  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  social  welfare  system  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  dependency  on  Government  pro- 
grams. President  Reagan  announced  the 
yearlong  study  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  Feb.  4. 


State  officials  in  North  Carolina,  New 
Jersey,  Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  West  Virgin- 
ia, Vermont,  Arizona  and  Pennsylvania  said 
they  had  had  discussions  with  welfare  ex- 
perts from  the  White  House  led  by  Charles 
D.  Hobbs,  deputy  assistant  to  the  President 
for  policy  development. 

In  many  of  the  discussions,  they  said,  the 
Federal  officials  urged  them  to  consider 
ways  of  consolidating  social  welfare  pro- 
grams and  substituting  a  single  monthly 
cash  payment  or  check  for  food,  medical 
and  housing  assistance,  day  care,  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  and  other 
social  services. 

Mr.  Hobbs  told  state  officials  that  he 
would  do  everything  possible  to  obtain  Con- 
gressional approval  for  "demonstration 
projects"  testing  these  proposals  In  several 
counties  of  each  state  that  wanted  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Under  the  present  system,  according  to 
the  White  House,  the  Federal  Government 
spends  more  than  $95  billion  a  year  on 
social  welfare  programs  augmented  by  $27 
billion  from  state  and  local  governments. 
The  White  House  says  this  is  much  more 
than  the  $59  billion  that  would  be  needed  to 
"lift  all  Americans  out  of  poverty,"  based  on 
the  standards  defined  by  the  Census 
Bureau. 

In  a  document  prepared  for  discussion 
with  state  officials,  the  White  House  pro- 
poses. "Individual  suid  family  public  assist- 
ance benefits  should  be  capped  at  a  state  or 
locally  determined  assistance  standard,  to 
insure  that  benefits  from  federally  funded 
programs  are  only  provided  to  those  who 
cannot  otherwise  meet  their  basic  living  re- 
quirements." 

Among  its  "policy  goals."  according  to  the 
White  House,  are  to  strengthen  two-parent 
families,  establish  a  work  requirement  for 
welfare  recipients,  increase  local  control  of 
public  assistance  programs  and  give  benefi- 
ciaries more  responsibility  for  managing 
their  own  resources. 

Administration  officials  said  the  use  of 
cash  grants  in  place  of  noncash  benefits 
would  give  recipients  much  more  discretion 
In  how  the  money  would  be  spent,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  local  authorities. 

"OPEN-MINDED  AND  RECEPTIVE" 

Marguerite  W.  Sallee,  Commissioner  of 
the  Tennessee  Department  of  Human  Serv- 
ices, said  Mr.  Hobbs  was  "open-minded  and 
genuinely  receptive"  to  Ideas  from  the 
states. 

She  and  other  state  officials  said  that  in- 
stead of  dictating  the  terms  of  changes  in 
the  welfare  system,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion might  encourage  the  states  to  experi- 
ment for  several  years. 

In  the  document  outlining  "reform  policy 
goals,"  the  White  House  says,  "Because  in- 
dividual needs  vary,  public  assistance  bene- 
fits should  not  be  tied  to  a  federally  deter- 
mined standard."  This  represents  a  funda- 
mental change  In  the  direction  of  social  wel- 
fare policy,  which  for  two  decades  has  been 
marked  by  a  growing  number  of  Federal 
standards  and  guarantees. 

The  White  House  document  said  that  "in- 
dividual needs  for  public  assistance  can  be 
assessed  most  effectively  at  the  level  of  gov- 
ernment closest  to  the  need."  the  local  level. 

Reaction  to  the  White  House  suggestion 
varied.  West  Virginia,  for  example,  is  enthu- 
siastically drafting  a  protx>sal  to  consolidate 
10  programs  and  substitute  cash  grants.  But 
a  welfare  official  in  Vermont  was  skeptical, 
and  an  Oklahoma  official  called  the  White 
House  ideas  "unrealistic,  far-out." 


Thomas  R.  Tinder,  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Gov.  Arch  A.  Moore  Jr.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, said,  "The  Governor  was  very  enthusi- 
astic about  our  state's  involvement  in  these 
model  projects." 

Donald  H.  Roberts,  an  assistant  commis- 
sioner in  West  Virginia's  Department  of 
Human  Services,  said  the  idea  was  to  give 
low-income  families  "a  lump  sum  of  cash"  in 
place  of  the  benefits  they  received  under 
the  10  programs,  including  food  stamps. 
Medicaid,  day  care,  school  lunch  and  break- 
fast and  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women.  Infants  and  Children. 

Under  such  a  proposal,  he  said,  it  would 
be  essential  to  provide  families  with  "inten- 
sive counseling"  on  how  to  manage  their 
money.  Otherwise,  according  to  state  offi- 
cials, there  would  be  no  guarantee  that  the 
money  would  be  used  for  the  purposes  origi- 
nally Intended  by  Congress. 

Veronica  H.  Celani,  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Welfare  in  Vermont,  said  after  hear- 
ing a  presentation  by  Mr.  Hobbs:  '"The  Fed- 
eral Government  with  its  deficit  is  attempt- 
ing to  remove  itself  from  the  business  of 
providing  benefits  for  poor  people.  It's  a 
way  of  trying  to  shift  financial  responsibil- 
ity to  the  states." 

The  present  collection  of  cash  and  non- 
cash t>enefit  programs  grew  piecemeal  over 
the  last  50  years.  "With  such  a  variety  of 
benefits,  you  have  a  wide  range  of  constitu- 
encies willing  to  help  the  poor,"  Prof.  Rich- 
ard P.  Nathan  of  Princeton  University,  a  po- 
litical economist,  said  today.* 


COMMUNITY  PLANNING  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  GULF  COAST  HOME- 
PORTS 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  have  chosen  to  incorpo- 
rate into  their  amendment  the  lan- 
guage which  I  recommended  to  ear- 
mark ftmds  for  community  planning 
assistance  for  gtilf  coast  sites  of  the 
Navy's  Strategic  Homeporting  Pro- 
gram. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  approved  my 
amendment  to  authorize  up  to 
$200,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  this 
purpose.  This  amendment  guarantees 
that  money  will  be  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  that  authorization.  The  funds 
are  not  an  addition  to  the  budget,  but 
will  come  from  planning  and  design  ac- 
counts. 

Mr.  President,  community  planning 
assistance  enables  local  authorities  to 
make  careful  preparations  for  the  ar- 
rival of  major  military  installations 
and  the  people  that  accompany  them. 
Often  the  issues  are  of  a  complexity 
and  magnitude  to  overwhelm  local  au- 
thorities. The  commimlty  planning  as- 
sistance helps  them  to  cope  with  these 
matters  in  a  thorough  and  profession- 
al way. 

Already  some  initial  Federal  assist- 
ance has  been  provided  to  Corpus 
Christi.  TX  homeport  planners.  The 
additional  fimds  provided  by  this 
amendment  wUl  enable  that  process  to 
continue  and  will  also  help  out  at  Gal- 
veston and  other  gulf  coast  homeport 
sites. 


JMI 


U\.KIVChA      «J^T1V^* 
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Since  the  managers  have  included 
the  funds  which  I  sought  for  the  gulf 
coast.  I  no  longer  plan  to  offer  the 
amendment  permitted  by  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  for  this  bill.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 

RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  A.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:30 
am.  on  Tuesday.  Augiist  12,  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  J  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  9  a.m., 
imder  a  previous  unanimous  consent, 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  Boren  PAC 
amendment  to  S.  655,  with  a  1-hour 
time  agreement.  A  vote  will  occur  on 
the  Boren  amendment  to  be  followed 
by  1  hour  of  debate  on  the  Boschwitz 
amendment  to  be  followed  by  a  vote. 

Following  the  Boschwitz  vote,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
H.R.  5052,  the  military  construction 
appropriations  bill.  Pending  is  the 
Sasser  amendment  striking  titles  II, 
and  III. 

Votes  will  occur  during  Tuesday's 
session,  and  the  first  vote  could  occur 
as  early  as  10  a.m.  Also,  the  Senate 
can  be  expected  to  be  in  session  late 
on  Tuesday,  in  order  to  make  substan- 
tial progress  on  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  sort  of  alert 
my  colleagues,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
said  he  calculated  a  loss  of  about  4 
hours  on  a  to  tail  of  32  votes  because  of 
overtime.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if 
we  could  maybe  agree  that  on  the  first 


vote  tomorrow  we  can  tolerate  maybe 
a  few  minutes  late  because  it  will  be 
the  first  vote,  but  I  would  hope  that 
our  colleagues  will  understand  that  we 
have  a  very  tight  time  agreement  and 
the  loss  of  2  or  3  hours  the  next  2  days 
could  be  vital.  The  last  thing  that 
either  the  majority  or  minority  wish 
to  do  is  to  cut  someone  off.  It  happens 
on  either  side. 

Sometimes,  it  may  be  without  fault 
of  the  Senator.  But  we  are  going  to 
have  to  insist  in  the  next  I  think  2  or  3 
days  that  we  keep  pretty  much  to  the 
15-minute  vote  after  the  first  vote 
each  day  if  the  minority  leader  has  no 
objection  to  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  about  it.  Time  is  going  to 
be  very  much  at  a  premium  and  if 
some  time  on  rollcalls  overrun,  it 
simply  means  that  a  Senator  or  Sena- 
tors at  the  end  of  the  day  are  going  to 
be  deprived  of  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment that  they  call  up.  At  some  point 
we  will  get  to  the  point  where  the 
amendments  only  have  2  minutes  on 
each  amendment. 

So,  I  join  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  urging  Senators,  and  I 
am  going  to  put  this  word  out  on  the 
Cloakroom  hotline  all  day  long  and  at 
my  conference  tomorrow  with  Demo- 
crats I  am  going  to  emphasize  it,  be- 
cause it  is  in  each  Senator's  interest  to 
see  that  the  time  is  utilized  as  well  as 
possible  so  that  Senators  will  not  be 
prejudiced  to  the  time  when  they  call 
up  their  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  point  just  made,  the 
very  Senator  who  might  be  late  might 
have  an  amendment  pending  and  he 
might  be  the  one  cut  off  at  the  end  of 
the  trail  here. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Right. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Maybe  along  about 
Friday.  So  we  will  on  the  first  vote  be 
flexible,  but  I  would  hope  that  once 
we  give  notice,  and  we  will  do  the  same 
on  our  hotline,  we  will  do  the  same. 
Even  though  we  do  not  have  a  recess 
period  in  the  morning,  we  will  be 
having  a  policy  luncheon.  I  think  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  all  of  us  to  try  to 
stick  to  the  15-minute  rule. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  yield.  I 
think  I  should  emphasize  also  that 
each  time  a  rollcall  goes  out  beyond  15 
minutes,  the  additional  time  Is  just 
that  much  longer  that  the  Senate  may 
be  in  on  Friday  evening  or  Saturday, 
and  just  that  much  more  time  that 
the  Senate  will  cut  into  its  Labor  Day 
recess.  It  is  just  that  simple.  It  may  be 
added  on  here,  but  it  will  come  off  the 
other  end. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  believe  everyone  has 
gotten  the  message.  I  hope  if  not  per- 
sonally through  staff. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  8:30  a.m. 
Tuesday.  August  12.  1986,  and  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer  for  staying. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
9:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  August  12,  1986,  at 
8:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  August  11,  1986. 
The  Judiciary 

Diarmuid  P.  O'Scannlain,  of  Oregon,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  ninth  circuit  vice 
Robert  Boochever.  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  11,  1986: 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Robert  W.  Beuley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  In- 
spector General.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

National  Transportation  Sapety  Board 
James  Eugene  Burnett,  Jr.,  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


J 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the 
Speaker: 

Washington,  DC, 

August  8.  1986. 
1   hereby   designate    the    Honorable   Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  August  11.  1986. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

We  recognize.  O  God.  that  the 
people  of  our  Nation  have  been  given 
power  in  ways  unknown  to  generations 
before.  Help  us.  gracious  God.  to  use 
that  power  with  a  judgment  tempered 
by  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all 
people.  Give  us  discernment  to  com- 
prehend the  needs  of  people,  give  us 
wisdom  in  deciding  what  is  the  impor- 
tant rather  than  the  transient,  give  us 
courage  to  speak  for  justice  in  our 
land  and  in  the  world,  and  give  us 
compassion  to  always  care  for  the 
least  and  neediest  among  us.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Piu^uant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  668.  Joint  resolution  increasing 
the  statutory  limit  on  the  public  debt. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  668) 
"Joint  resolution  increasing  the  statu- 
tory limit  on  the  public  debt."  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  for  all  purposes  and 


sections,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Roth.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
Long.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Baucus.  and 
Mr.  Boren;  for  title  III  and  sections 
604  and  611  of  title  VI  orUy.  Mr.  Do- 
MiNici.  Mr.  Rxtsman,  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr. 
Chiles,  and  Mr.  Hollings  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SPACE  LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NEI^ON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  note  the  leaderless  status 
of  the  U.S.  Space  Program  and  some 
steps  that  I  believe  must  be  taken  to 
correct  the  situation. 

The  U.S.  Space  Program  is  at  "a  his- 
torical junctiu-e"  with  a  "critical  need" 
for  a  coherent  space  policy  to  reclaim 
the  U.S.  leadership  in  space. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  administra- 
tion has  been  unable  to  provide  the 
necessary  leadership  in  this  crisis  situ- 
ation, it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to 
step  in  and  exercise  that  leadership. 
On  Thursday,  the  Space  Science  ,and 
Applications  Subcommittee  will  re- 
markup  the  fiscal  year  1987  NASA  au- 
thorization bill.  At  that  time.  I  plan  to 
propose  that  we  take  action  to  resolve 
two  important  policy  matters  that 
have  beien  hanging  in  limbo  for  too 
many  months. 

The  first  action  will  be  for  us  to  au- 
thorize the  production  of  a  space  shut- 
tle orbiter  to  replace  Challenger, 
which  was  so  tragically  lost  in  Janu- 
ary. This  country  must  have  an  ade- 
quate fleet  of  orbiters  if  it  is  to  exer- 
cise space  leadership  throughout  the 
rest  of  this  century. 

In  addition  to  the  fourth  orbiter,  the 
development  of  a  viable,  commercial 
expendable  launch  vehicle  industry  is 
important  to  the  coiuitry  to  ensure 
adequate  access  to  space  as  well  as  to 
increase  private  sector  involvement  in 
private  sector  launch  services.  Con- 
gress recognized  the  importance  of 
this  industry  when  it  enacted  the 
Commercial  Space  Launch  Act  in  1984. 
However,  since  its  enactment,  little 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commercially  viable, 
private  sector,  expendable  laimch  ve- 
hicle industry. 

Our  subcommittee  has  reexamined 
the  policies  which  were  designed  to 
assiu-e  this  country  access  to  space  in 
light  of  the  circiunstances  we  now 
face.  Additional  Government  action  is 
necessary  to  stimulate  a  commercial 
expendable  launch  vehicle  industry. 


In  the  absence  of  direction  from  the 
administration.  Congress  must  offer 
the  space  policy  leadership  this  Nation 
requires  at  this  critical  time.  These 
suggested  legislative  actions  will  be  an 
important  first  step. 


THE  WATCHMAN  ON  THE 
TOWER  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  FREE  MEN 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  quote  the  words  of  Orval  W. 
Adams,  one-time  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association: 

Reestablish  the  gold  standard.  Crold  is  a 
gift  to  the  world  from  an  all-wise  Creator. 
There  is  no  substitute.  There  will  not  be. 
Without  it  as  a  base  for  national  and  inter- 
national exchange,  civilization  could  not 
have  emerged  from  its  barter  period  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  It  is  the  only  insurance  against 
ruthless  politicians  debasing  and  corrupting 
the  world  exchanges  and  money  systems  of 
a  free  people.  I  ret>eat,  it  is  a  blessing  from 
all-wise  Providence,  to  prevent  the  tragedy 
that  follows  from  a  debased,  corrupted  and 
politically  managed  medium  of  exchange. 
The  gold  standard  is  the  automatic  watch- 
man on  the  tower  of  the  government  of  free 
men,  to  guard  against  the  poison  of  totali- 
tarianism entering  the  bloodstream  of 
sound  money.  (Inflation— The  Termite  of 
Civilization;  The  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  October  4, 1956.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  watchman  was  re- 
moved from  the  tower  in  1971.  and  we 
suffered  as  a  consequence.  It  is  time 
now  to  put  the  watchman  back,  in 
order  to  avoid  f  lu^her  catastrophes. 


TIME  TO  HONOR  DOD  REQUEST 
ON  JET  TRAINER 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

Mr.  GLK^KMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's 
hard  to  believe,  but  true:  For  once  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  decided  to 
cut  out  a  program,  and  now  the  House 
is  considering  saying  no,  we  have  to 
keep  that  spending  program.  The  Air 
Force  has  stated  unequivocally,  after 
careful  review,  that  it  wants  to  cancel 
the  production  funds  for  a  new  Air 
Force  trainer,  the  T-46.  being  devel- 
oped by  the  Fairchild  Corp.  The 
reason  for  the  Air  Force's  decision  is 
simple:  Schedule  delays,  manufactur- 
ing problems,  and  most  importantly, 
lack  of  aff ordability. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K>7  p.m. 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Meml>er  of  the  House  on  the  floor. 
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Time  and  again  Members  of  the 
House  have  looked  for  ways  to  cut  the 
Defense  budget  without  cutting  back 
on  the  security  of  our  constituents. 
Now  we  have  a  way  to  do  this.  We 
have  the  support  of  the  Pentagon,  and 
we  can  save  .the  taxpayers  from  $1  to 
$2  billion  b^ -cutting  the  fimds  for  the 
T-46.  Our  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Spratt],  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  T-46  trainer  and  direct 
the  Air  Force  ..tp  evaluate  the  alterna- 
tives for  the  new  trainer.  Isn't  it  time 
to  practice  what  we  preach?  We  can 
cut  the  Defense  budget  without  harm- 
ing national  security.  Support  the 
Spratt  amendment. 


THERE  IS  NO  POLITICAL  CON- 
SENSUS ON  CHEMICAL  WEAP- 
ONS IN  NATO 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year.  Congress  made  production  of 
new  chemical  weapons  dependent  on 
some  political  consensus  in  NATO. 
This  May.  the  meeting  of  NATO's  De- 
fense Planning  Committee  showed 
there  is  no  consensus. 

Let  me  quote  only  a  few  NATO 
countries'  positions: 

Denmark:  "Denmark  is  opposed  to  any 
new  production  of  chemical  weapons.  Conse- 
quently we  could  not  support  the  adoption 
of  a  chemical  weapons  force  goal  in  NATO." 

Norway:  "Norway  cannot  support  the 
American  decision  to  resume  its  production 
of  chemical  weapons.  This  stance  must  be 
put  forth  in  such  maimer  that  it  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress." 

Greece:  "Against  the  production,  modern- 
ization and  storage  of  chemical  weapons." 

The  Netherlands:  "Profoundly  regretted 
the  development  of  chemical  weapons."  A 
NATO  approval  to  the  chemical  force  goal 
would  be  "an  enormous  embarrassment  to 
my  government." 

No  NATO  country  will  even  consider 
peacetime  deployments  of  the  new 
binary  chemical  weapons  on  their  soil. 
This  is  no  consensus,  but  a  mandate 
for  the  United  States  to  not  produce 
any  new  chemical  weapons  at  idl. 

Itx.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
.man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  do  our  allies 
not  want  the  weapons,  but  we  have  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  to  unilateral- 
ly remove  the  only  deterrence  we  have 
got  by  removing  the  weapons  that  are 
now  in  storage  in  EXirope,  without  get- 
ting anything  in  return.  Am  I  correct? 

Vii.  PORTER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Absolutely. 


MAY  THE  UNITED  STATES- 
MEXICO  RELATIONSHIP  RE- 
TURN TO  NORMALCY 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  upcoming  meeting  between  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  President  de  la 
Madrid  of  Mexico  is  long  overdue;  1986 
has  been  one  of  the  rockiest  years  in 
the  United  States-Mexico  relationship. 
It  has  degenerated  into  the  worst 
name  calling  in  the  history  of  United 
States-Mexican  relations. 

From  the  United  States  side  we  have 
not  given  Mexican  problems  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  We  treat  Mexico  as 
another  Third  World  country  with  a 
big  debt.  We  have  called  each  other 
corrupt  and  incompetent.  From  the 
Mexican  side,  however.  President  de  la 
Madrid  has  failed  to  realize  that  the 
debt  and  immigration  are  also  Mexi- 
can problems.  There  are  also  problems 
he  has  not  addressed:  Corruption, 
debt,  political  participation  to  name  a 
few. 

We  have  serious  bilateral  relation- 
ships and  problems  that  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  Presidential  level.  Drug 
interdiction,  immigration.  Central 
America:  many  problems  that  have  to 
be  addressed  at  the  Presidential  level 
and  not  at  lower  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hopefully  this  meeting 
will  mean  that  the  United  States- 
Mexico  relationship  will  return  to  nor- 
malcy. 


D  1210 

TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS  END 
WITH  AGREEMENT  ON  CITRUS 
AND  PASTA  TRADE 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
United  States  and  European  Economic 
Community  [EEC]  officials  have  an- 
nounced agreement  on  settling  a  dis- 
pute over  citrus  and  pasta  trade  which 
has  lasted  for  16  years  and  persisted 
despite  years  of  mediation  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  [GATT]. 

While  the  details  of  the  agreement 
have  yet  to  be  announced,  this  devel- 
opment represents  an  important  step 
in  opening  EEC  markets  to  citrus  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States.  Hopeful- 
ly, this  will  allow  the  walnut  and 
lemon  growers  to  regain  their  previous 
share  of  the  European  market. 

At  the  same  time,  this  lengthy  dis- 
pute demonstrates  the  importance  of 
bringing  agriculture  within  the  GATT 
framework  and  enhancing  GATT  pro- 
cedures for  dispute  settlement. 

Next  month,  the  GATT  member  na- 
tions will  meet  in  Uruguay  to  deter- 


mine the  scope  of  the  next  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
a  resolution  which  I  will  introduce 
later  this  week  calling  on  the  GATT 
member  nations  to  agree  to  broad  ne- 
gotiations designed  to  bring  agricul- 
ture, services,  and  foreign  investment 
within  the  framework  of  GATT  and  to 
strengthen  and  streamline  the  proce- 
dures for  settling  trade  disputes. 


THE  BRADLEY  FIGHTING 
VEHICLE 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  country's  most  authoritative  and 
respected  military  leaders  is  Bemie 
Rogers,  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe.  General  Rogers  is 
also  well  known  to  us  from  his  tenure 
as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  where  he  built 
up  a  reputation  for  candor  as  well  as 
knowledge. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  for  us  in 
this  debate  to  hear  what  General 
Rogers  has  to  say  about  the  Bradley, 
so  I  want  to  read  a  letter  he  wrote  re- 
cently on  the  subject: 

For  many  years,  we  have  needed  an  infan- 
try fighting  vehicle  as  an  appropriate  and 
adequate  complement  to  our  modern  ar- 
mored forces.  As  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  I 
pressed  hard  for  the  development  of  such  a 
system.  We  are  now  fielding  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  (BFV)  in  Europe,  meeting 
that  longstanding  requirement— and  meet- 
ing it  well.  The  Bradley  is  a  winner.  Our  sol- 
diers will  confirm  that  statement. 

The  current  controversy  over  testing  of 
the  BFV  is  of  great  concern  to  me,  because 
it  threatens  to  stop  production  of  this  ex- 
tremely important  system.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  because  the  issue  seems  to  center 
around  the  Bradley's  vulnerability  to  direct- 
fire  antitank  weapons,  something  it  was 
never  intended  or  designed  to  withstand. 

The  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  is  not  a 
tank.  Rather,  it  is  a  vastly  sup)erior  replace- 
ment for  the  Ml  13  Armored  Personnel  Car- 
rier. Its  purpose  is  to  place  infantry  troops 
on  the  ground  where  they  are  needed  when 
the  environment  will  not  allow  soldiers  to 
walk  or  move  by  truck.  This  vehicle  is  able 
to  accompany  and  support  our  modemi  tank 
forces  as  an  integral  part  of  a  combined 
arms  team.  The  Bradley  will  defeat  compa- 
rable-threat vehicles  in  an  infantry  battle 
environment.  In  a  tank  battle  environment, 
the  Bradley  will  deploy  dismounted  forces 
whose  mission  is  to  protect  friendly  armor 
by  defeating  enemy  antiarmor  systems.  Its 
TOW  and  25mm  Chain  Gun  provide  protec- 
tive fires  for  armor  and  dismounted  infan- 
try, both  day -and  night.  With  this  capabil- 
ity, the  Bradley  is  a  major  combat  multipli- 
er on  the  mechanized  battlefield. 

When  it  is  shown  that  the  Bradley  is  In- 
capable of  doing  what  it  was  designed  to  do, 
I  will  be  in  the  vanguard  of  those  demand- 
ing that  the  system  be  redesigned  or 
scrapped.  We  must  not,  however,  allow  a 
much-needed,  modem,  and  effective  infan- 
try system  to  be  scrapped  because  it  is  vul- 
nerable to  enemy  weapons  systems  which  it 


was  never  designed  or  intended  to  with- 
stand. I  need  and  ask  your  support  to  ensure 
that  it  is  not. 
With  my  respect  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Bermaiu)  W.  Rogers, 
General,  U.S.  Army, 
Commander  in  Chief,  Europe. 

I  believe  the  letter  speaks  for  itself 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  it 
carefully  before  voting  on  this  issue. 

TRUCE    IN   TRADE   WAR    POINTS 

UP     NEED     FOR     ACTION     ON 

TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
22  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  by  a  sizable  vote  H.R.  4800, 
trade  legislation  to  reclaim  America's 
competitive  position  and  bring  down 
the  trade  deficit.  That  was  last  May. 
Since  then  our  trade  deficit  continues 
to  go  up.  The  Senate  refuses  to  act  on 
a  bill  that  is  languishing  in  the  other 
body,  and  administration  policies, 
while  they  have  been  a  little  more 
active  in  recent  months,  are  still  inef- 
fective. 

I  would  like  to  cite  an  example  that 
was  reported  in  today's  Washington 
Post.  The  headline  is:  "U.S.  and  EC 
Reach  Truce  in  16- Year-Old  Trade 
War."  This  is  a  war  over  citrus  fruit 
which  receives  preferential  treatment 
from  the  EC  to  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. We  had  retaliated  with  a  tariff 
on  pasta,  and  they  came  back  with  a 
tariff  on  lemons  and  walnuts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  article,  here  is  what  hap- 
pened in  that  agreement:  The  restric- 
tions on  pasta,  lemons,  and  walnuts 
will  be  removed.  Fine,  but  the  United 
States  also  agreed  to  recognize  the  va- 
lidity of  the  EC's  preferential  arrange- 
ments for  Mediterranean  products  and 
not  challenge  them  in  the  future. 

What  kind  of  an  agreement  is  this? 
Regrettably  this  is  another  example  of 
why  this  administration's  policies  have 
not  been  that  effective  and  why  we 
need  Senate  action  now  on  the  trade 
bill. 


spread,  it  will  become  a  bubbling  and 
boiling  caldron  of  controversy.  How 
many  people  know  that  the  standard 
test  has  a  2-  to  1 1-percent-inaccuracy 
rate?  If  you  have  never  touched  drugs 
in  your  life,  the  odds  are  approximate- 
ly 1  in  20  that  the  test  will  reveal  that 
you  did  use  drugs  within  the  last  6 
months. 

Vice  President  Bush,  with  your  luck, 
even  though  you  never  used  drugs, 
your  test  is  going  to  come  out  positive. 
And  the  odds  are  that  a  few  of  those 
senior  White  House  aides  will  be  listed 
as  positively  engaging  in  using  drugs. 
Indeed  we  ought  to  be  careful  before 
going  forward  with  this  kind  of  contro- 
versial and  im-thought-out  massive 
testing. 

True,  there  is  a  better  test,  with  a 
much  smaller  inaccuracy  rate,  but  it 
costs  several  hundred  dollars.  Are  em- 
ployees and  the  Federal  Government 
going  to  be  using  the  more  accurate 
but  more  expensive  federal  test.  It  will 
cost  billions  of  dollars. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ments in  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  put 
there  for  a  reason.  There  ought  to  be 
trust  between  the  government  and  the 
people.  If  we  violate  that  trust,  if  we 
have  every  person  suspected  of  drug 
use  with  no  probable  cause,  we  will  be 
doing  greater  damage  to  this  Nation 
than  the  drug  cancer  we  are  trying  to 
eradicate. 


UNSUSPECTED  PITFALLS  IN 
WIDESPREAD  DRUG  TESTING 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
Vice  President  Bush  will  undergo  his 
"voluntary"  drug  testing,  and  later 
this  week,  78  senior  members  of  the 
White  House  staff  will  similarly  un- 
dergo voluntary  drug  testing.  It  seems 
that  our  Nation  is  about  to  march 
headlong  into  a  frenzy  of  nationwide 
drug  testing. 

Not  too  many  seem  to  be  opposed 
now,  but  if  drug  testing  becomes  wide- 


GRAIN  STORAGE  CRISIS  DRIVES 
GRAIN  PRICES  DOWN 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  two  bills 
designed  to  take  emergency  action  to 
solve  the  intensifying  grain  storage 
crisis  caused  by  large  carryover  stocks 
and  bumper  1986  harvests  just  ahead. 

The  grain  price  slump  of  recent  days 
almost  certainly  stems  directly  from 
the  Government's  failure  to  act  swift- 
ly and  decisively  to  solve  the  grain 
storage  crisis. 

In  Nebraska  alone  the  storage  short- 
age may  amount  to  as  much  as  145 
million  bushels,  not  counting  1986's 
bumper  crof>s. 

My  bills  would  mandate  immediate 
entry  into  the  farmer-owned  reserve 
and  require  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  begin  making  grain 
storage  facilities  losms.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  already  has  power  to 
take  both  these  actions  and  should  ex- 
ercise that  power  forthwith. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  President  has 
other  options  in  existing  laws  that 
should  be  examined  carefully  for 
other  solutions. 

Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  ur- 
gently because  the  price  situation 
amounts  to  an  emergency  for  our  be- 
leaguered grain  producers. 


While  the  Government  offers  price- 
support  loans  at  $1.92  a  bushel  for 
com,  producers  cannot  obtain  such 
loans  unless  they  can  find  acceptable 
storage  facilities. 

Cash  prices  for  com  in  some  areas  of 
Nebraska  are  as  low  as  $1.21  currently, 
and  without  appropriate  storage,  the 
Government's  price-support  program 
is  almost  useless  for  protecting  farm 
income. 

Our  producers  are  being  over- 
whelmed by  an  overwhelming  situa- 
tion. It  is  long  past  time  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  move  effectively  to  find 
places  to  store  our  abimdance. 

One  Smith  bill  would  amend  the 
CCC  Charter  Act  to  require  the  corpo- 
ration to  make  loans  to  grain  growers 
needing  storage  facilities  on  their 
farms.  The  bill  strikes  language  that 
says  the  Corporation  "may"  make 
loans  to  grain  growers  and  substitutes 
the  word  "shall"  to  force  the  Depart- 
ment to  act. 

The  other  Smith  bill  would  require 
the  Government  to  begin  making  stor- 
age payments  for  grain  stored  by  pro- 
ducers on  their  farms  without  making 
them  wait  for  9  months  until  their 
price-support  loans  mature.  The 
Smith  bill  would  make  the  producers 
eligible  for  storage  payments  as  soon 
as  they  obtain  price-support  loans. 

Such  payments  would  help  produc- 
ers find  credit  for  building  their  own 
grain  bins  and  might  be  the  fastest 
way  to  solve  this  intensifying  problem. 

The  fact  that  these  bills  were  intro- 
duced puts  pressure  on  the  Depart- 
ment to  act  immediately,  and  every  co- 
sponsor  I  sign  up  on  these  bills  has  the 
effect  of  turning  up  the  heat  under 
the  administration.  I  intend  to  turn  it 
up  as  high  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 


JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3622)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  provide 
for  more  efficient  and  effective  oper- 
ation of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  House  amendments  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

SECTIOy  I.  SHOUT  TTTLE 

Thit  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Barry  Gold- 
water  Department  of  Defente  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1986". 
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SEC  t  KEFEKEMCES  TO  TTrtE  It.  VHITED  STATES 
CODE 

Except  aa  otherunae  expressly  proiHded, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
HtU  10,  United  StaUs  Code. 

TTTLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

SEC  ni.  MODIFICATION  OF  AVTHORITY  OF  SECRE- 
TARY OF  DEFENSE  TO  REORGANIZE 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Section  12Sis  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
"unless  the  Secretary"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  all  that  follows  down  through  the 
rest  of  the  sut>section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period; 

(2)  in  subsection  (bt — 

(A)  by  inserting  "vested  by  law  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  an  officer,  official, 
or  agency  thereof'  after  "function,  power,  or 
duty";  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "S012,  5013"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "S242,  5243";  and 

13)  by  striking  out  si^>section  (d>. 
SEC  Itt  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Section  131  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'9131.  Extcmtivt  depmrbmtmt 

"The  Department  of  Defense  is  an  execu- 
tive department  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
composed  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"12)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

"(3)  The  Joint  Staff 

"(4)  The  Defense  Agencies. 

"(5)  Department  of  Defense  Field  Activi- 
ties. 

"(6)  The  Department  of  the  Army. 

"17)  The  Department  of  the  Navy. 

"18)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

"19)  The  unified  and  specified  combatant 
commands  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(10)  Such  other  offices  as  may  be  estab- 
lished or  designated  by  the  President 

"(11)  All  functions  and  activities  under 
the  control  or  supervision  of  any  element 
named  in  clauses  (1)  through  (10). ". 

SEC  Itl  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE 

(a)  In  General.— Section  133  is  amended— 

(1)  in  sut>section  (c)(2).  by  striking  out 
"section  125"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  125  and  191  "; 

(2)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  6y  inserting  ".  major  military  mis- 
sions." in  clause  (1)  after  "policy"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "that  policy"  in  clause 
12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
policy,  missions, ";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  policy"  in  clause 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
policy,  missions. ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
tutfsections: 

"(f)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  an  office 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
person  appointed  to  that  office  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  civilian  life  by  the  President. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  inform 
the  President  of  the  <iualifications  needed  by 
an  appointee  to  carry  out  effectively  the 
duties  and  responsitrilities  of  that  office. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  shall  provide  annu- 
oUy  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  written  policy  guidance  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  review  of  contingency  plans. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  keep 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 


Force  informed  on  military  operations  and 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
directly  affect  their  respective  responsityil- 
ities. ". 

(b)  CoNTORMiNO  AMENDMSNTS.—T7ie  section 
heading  of  section  133  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"9 I3X  Secretary  «f  Defense:  ofpoiiitmtiit;  powers 

mud  duties;  deleyatioH  authority  ". 
SEC  lU.  REDESIGNATION  OF  SECTIONS 

Chapter  4  is  further  amended  try  redesig- 
nating the  sections  of  chapter  4  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  133a  as  section  142. 

(2)  Section  133b  as  section  2780. 

(3)  Section  134  as  section  135. 

(4)  Section  135  as  section  136. 

(5)  Section  136  as  section  137. 

(6)  Section  136a  as  section  139. 

(7)  Section  137  as  section  140. 

(8)  Section  138  as  section  2871. 

(9)  Section  139  as  section  2872. 
(101  Section  139a  as  section  2873. 

(11)  Section  139b  as  section  2874. 

(12)  Section  139c  as  section  2875. 

(13)  Section  140  as  section  143. 

(14)  Section  140a  as  section  144. 

(15)  Section  140b  as  section  145. 

(16)  Section  140c  as  section  146. 

SEC  /«.  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Chapter  4  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  133  the  following  new  section: 
"9 134.  Ornce  of  the  Seerttarg  of  Defense 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
an  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
function  of  the  Office  is  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  carrying  out  his  duties 
and  responsilnlities. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
is  composed  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense. 

"(3)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense. 

"(4)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

"(5)  The  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation. 

"(6)  The  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(7)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

"(8)  Such  other  offices  and  officers  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  establish  or  desig- 
nate. 

"(c)  Officers  of  the  armed  forces  may  be 
detailed  for  duty  as  assistants  or  personal 
aides  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  However. 
the  Secretary  may  not  establish  a  military 
staff  other  than  that  designated  by  section 
151(d)  of  thU  tiUe. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment, his  civilian  assistants,  and  members 
of  the  armed  forces  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  department  shall  cooperate  fully  with 
personnel  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  achieve  efficient  administration 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  authority,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. ". 

SEC.  Its.  UNDER  SECRETARIES  OF  DEFENSE 

Section  136  (as  redesignated  try  section 
104(4))  is  amended— 

(a)  The  title  of  the  section  is  changed  to 
read: 

"9 I3S.  Under  Setrelariet  of  Defense:  appointment; 
powers  and  dunes') 

(b)  in  sutuection  (a),  by  striking  the  entire 
sut>section  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  There  are  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 


fense for  Policy.  The  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense  shalt  be  appointed  from  civilian  life 
by  the  President,  by  and  unth  the  advice  and 
consent  of  t/ie  Senate. "; 

(cl  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  all  after 
the  first  sentence; 

(d)  in  sutisection  (c),  by  striking  all  after 
the  first  sentence. 

SEC  107.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARIES  OF  DEFENSE 

Section  137  (as  redesignated  by  section 
104(5))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  strilcing  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3); 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (2);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6); 

(2)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "him"  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Assistant 
Secretary";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  or  his  designee"  in 
paragraph  (2); 

(3)  by  striking  out  sut>section  (d); 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(5)  t)y  inserting  at  the  end  of  sul>section 
(d)  (as  redesignated)  the  following:  "The 
order  of  precedence  among  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries shall  be  the  order  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. ". 

SEC   Its.  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Chapter  4  is  furtfier  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  137  (as  redesignated  by  section 
104(5))  the  following  new  section: 
"9 138.  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  Defense 

"(a)  There  is  a  Comptroller  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  appointed  from  civilian 
life. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall— 

"(1)  advise  and  assist  Die  Secretary  in  per- 
forming such  budgetary  and  fiscal  functions 
and  duties,  and  in  exercising  such  budget- 
ary and  fiscal  powers,  as  are  needed  to  carry 
out  the  powers  of  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  supervise  and  direct  the  preparation 
of  budget  estimates  of  ttie  Department  of  De- 
fense; 

"(3)  establish  and  supervise  the  execution 
of  principles,  policies,  and  procedures  to  be 
folloxoed  in  connection  with  organizational 
and  administrative  matters  relating  to— 

"(A)  the  preparation  and  execution  of 
budgets; 

"(B)  fiscal,  cost,  operating,  and  capital 
property  accounting;  and 

"(C)  progress  and  statistical  reporting; 

"(4)  establish  and  supervise  the  execution 
of  policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  ex- 
penditure and  collection  of  funds  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

"(5)  establish  uniform  terminologies,  clas- 
sifications, and  procedures  concerning  mat- 
ters covered  ^y  clauses  (1)  through  (4). ". 

SEC.    Its.    INSPECTOR   GENERAL   OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE 

Chapter  4  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  section\140  (as  redesignated  by  section 
104(7))  the  following  new  section: 
"9 141.  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense 

"(a)  There  is  an  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  protnded  in  section  3  of  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
452;  5  U.S.C.App.  3). 

"(b)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  perform  the  duties, 
have  the  responsitnlities,  and  exercise  the 
powers  specified  in  the  Inspector  General 


Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-452;  5   U.S.C. 
App.3).". 

SBC    lit    TECHNICAL   AND    CONFORMING   AMEND- 
MENTS 

(a)  Reorganization  op  Chapter  4.—(l)  The 
toMe  of  sections  at  the  tteginning  of  chapter 
4  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec. 

"131.  Executive  department 

"132.  Department  of  Defense:  seal 

"133.  Secretary  of  Defense:  appointment; 
powers  arid  duties;  delegation 
authority. 

"134.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"135.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense:  appoint- 
ment' powers  and  duties;  prece- 
dence. 

"136.  Under  Secretaries  of  Defense:  appoint- 
ment; powers  and  duties;  prece- 
dence 

"137.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties; 
precedence. 

"138.  Comptroller  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"139.  Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 
uation: appointment  powers 
and  duties. 

"140.  General  Counsel  appointment'  powers 
and  duties. 

"141.  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

"142.  Secretary  of  Defense'  annual  report  on 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
sation readiness. 

"143.  Emergencies  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. 

"144.  Secretary  of  Defense:  funds  transfers 
for  foreign  cryptologic  support 

"145.  Prohitrition  of  certain  civilian  person- 
nel management  constraints. 

"146.  Secretary  of  Defense:  authority  to 
withhold  from  public  disclo- 
sure certain  technical  data. ". 

(2)  Section  132  is  amended  t»y  striking  out 
the  section  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"9 132.  Department  of  Defense:  seal". 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  the  sections  of  chapter  4  redesignat- 
ed by  section  104  and  the  sections  added  to 
such  chapter  by  sections  105,  108.  and  109 
shall  appear  in  such  chapter  in  the  order  of 
their  numerical  designations. 

(b)  Relocation  op  Section.— (1)  Section 
2780,  as  redesignated  by  section  104(2),  is 
transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  chapter 
165.  and  is  inserted  iminediately  after  sec- 
tion 2779. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  165  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"2780.  Sale  or  transfer  of  defense  articles: 
report  to  Congress. ". 

(c)  Creation  op  New  Chapter.— (1)  Part  IV 
of  subtitle  A  is  amended  by  adding  after 
chapter  169  the  foUouring: 

"CHAPTER  171— REQUIREMENT  FOR  AUTHOR- 
IZATION OF  APPROPRIATIONS;  OVERSIGHT 
OF  COST  GRO  WTU  IN  MAJOR  PROGRAMS 

"Sec. 

"2871.  Annual  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions and  personnel  strengOis 
for  the  armed  forces;  annual 
manpower  reguirements  and 
operations  arid  maintenance 
reports. 

"2872.  Weapons  development  and  procure- 
ment sctiedules  for  armed 
forces;  reports;  supplemental 
reports. 

"2873.  OversigM  of  cost  growth  in  major 


programs:  Selected  Acguisition 

Reports. 
"2874.   Oversight  of  cost  growth  of  major 

programs:  unit  cost  reports. 
"2875.  Major  defense  acquisition  programs: 

independent  cost  estimates. ". 

(2)  Sections  2871  through  2875,  as  redesig- 
nated by  section  104,  are  transferred  to  and 
made  a  part  of  chapter  171  (as  added  by  sui>- 
section  (c)  of  this  section). 

(3)  The  catcfUine  of  section  2872,  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  104(9),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"2872.  Weapons  development  and  procure- 
ment schedules  for  armed 
forces;  reports;  supplemental 
reports.". 

(4)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  t>eginning 
of  subtitle  A  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  IV 
of  such  subtitle  are  each  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  169  the 
following  new  item: 

"171.    Requirement   for   Authorixatiom   of 
Appropriations;     Oversight    of    Cost 

Growth  in  Major  Programs 2871." 

(d)   Repeal   or  Section.— Chapter  41    is 

amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  section  718;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  table  of  sections 
at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  718. 

SEC  III.  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

(a)  Composition;  Functions;  Chairman; 
Vice  Chairman;  Joint  Staff.— Chapter  5  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  S— JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAfT 

"Sec. 

"151.  Composition;  functions. 

"152.  Chairman. 

"153.  Vice  Chairman. 

"154.  Joint  Staff 

"9 ISI.  Composition;  functions 

"(a)(1)  There  are  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consisting  of 
the  following: 

"(A)  The  Chairman. 

"(B)  The  Vice  Chairman. 

"(C)  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  A  rmy. 

"(D)  The  C^ief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"(E)  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

"(F)  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

"(2)  The  President  may  assign  to  serve  as 
Tnembers  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  only  of- 
ficers who  have  served  in  one  or  more  joint 
duty  positions  for  a  substantia'  period  of 
time.  The  President  may  waive  such  require- 
ment in  the  case  of  any  officer  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  such  action  is  necessary  in 
the  national  interest 

"(b)  The  (yiairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  is  the  principal  military  adviser  to  the 
President  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  military  advisers  to  the  President, 
the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  as  specified  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  assisted  by 
the  Joint  Staff,  constitute  the  immediate 
military  staff  of  Die  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(e)  In  performing  his  duties,  the  Chair- 
man shall— 

"(1)  convene  regular  meetings  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff; 

"(2)  unless  impracticable,  consult  with 
and  seek  the  advice  of,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, the  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  and 

"(3)  when  appropriate,  consult  urith  and 
seek  the  advice  of  the  comrnanders  of  the 
unified  and  specified  combatant  commands. 


"(f)  When  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  provides  advice  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, or  the  President  any  other  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  may  sultmit  advice 
or  an  opinion  in  disagreement  or  advice  or 
an  opinion  in  addition  to  the  advice  provid- 
ed by  the  Chairman.  If  such  member  submits 
such  advice  or  opinion,  the  diairman  shall 
present  the  advice  or  opinion  of  such 
member  at  the  same  time  the  Chairman  pre- 
sents his  own  advice  to  the  President  the 
National  Security  Council,  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(g)  After  first  informing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  may  make  such  recommendations  to 
Congress  relating  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  he  may  consider  appropriate. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  any  advice  or  opinion 
submitted  under  subsection  (f)  by  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  other  than  the 
Chairman,  such  members,  in  their  capacity 
as  military  adtnsers,  shall  provide  advice  to 
the  President  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  a  particu- 
lar matter  when  Oie  President  the  National 
Security  Council  or  the  Secretary  requests 
such  advice. 
"9152.  Chairman 

"(a)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  shall  be  appointed  try  the  President 
by  and  with  the  adtnce  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  from  the  officers  of  the  regular  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  forces.  He  serves  tU  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  for  a  term  of  two 
years  and,  sutrject  to  paragraph  (3),  may  be 
reappointed  in  the  same  manner  for  two  ad- 
ditional terms.  However,  in  time  of  war  de- 
clared by  Congress  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
nurrUrer  of  reappointments. 

"(2)  NotiDittistanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  of  a  (Thairman  shall  end  not  later  than 
six  months  after  Ote  accession  to  office  of  a 
new  President  The  requirement  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
a  Chairman  appointed  or  reappointed 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  term  of  a 
new  President  As  used  in  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'new  President'  shall  not  include  a 
President  who  is  elected  to  a  second  consec- 
utive term. 

"(3)  An  officer  may  not  serve  as  Chairman 
or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  if  the  total  combined  period  of  service 
of  such  officer  in  troth  such  positions  ex- 
ceeds six  years.  The  President  may  extend 
the  combined  period  of  service  for  such  offi- 
cer to  eight  years  if  lie  determines  such 
action  is  necessary  in  the  national  interest 
The  limitations  of  this  paragraph  do  not 
apply  in  time  of  tear  declared  by  Congress. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Chairman  shall  subject  to  the  authority,  di- 
rection, and  control  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense— 

"(1)  preside  over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
and 

"(2)  provide  agenda  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (including  any  sutrject 
for  the  agenda  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff),  assist  them  in  carrying  on 
ttieir  business  as  promptly  as  practicable, 
and  determine  when  issues  under  consider- 
ation shall  be  decided 

"(c)  The  Chairman,  while  so  serving,  holds 
the  grade  of  general  or,  in  the  case  of  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Navy,  admiral  and  outranks  all 
other  officers  of  the  armed  forces.  However, 
tie  may  not  exercise  military  command  over 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  any  of  the  armed 
forces. 
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"(d)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tan/  of  De/enM,  the  Huiirman  of  the  Joint 
ChUi^  Of  Staff  thaU- 

"flt  prepare  Urategic  plans  to  provide  for 
the  strategic  direction  of  the  armed  forces, 
inetuding  jUans  which  conform  with  re- 
source letiel*  projected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense: 

"(2)  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  extent  to 
whUA  the  program  recommendations  and 
budget  proposals  of  the  military  depart- 
ments and  other  components  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  each  fiscal  year  conjorm 
with  the  priorities  established  in  strategic 
plans  and  the  operational  reijuirements  of 
the  unified  and  specified  combatant  com- 
mands; 

"(3t  advise  tfte  Secretary  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  major  manpoujer  programs  and 
p<Uicies  of  thei  armed  forces  conform  vnth 
strategic  plansi 

"(4)  proxridei  for  the  preparation  and 
review  of  contingency  plans  which  conjorm 
to  policy  guidance,  from  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  o/'Defense; 

"IS)  prepare  joint  logistic  and  mobility 
plans  to  support  tlik  contingency  plans  and 
recommend  the  assignment  of  logistic  and 
mobility  responsibiHties  to  the  military  de- 
partments and  armed  forces  in  accordance 
with  such  logistic  and  mobility  plans; 

"(6/  advise  the  Secretary  on  critical  defi- 
ciencies and  strengths  in  force  capatrilities. 
including  manpower,  logistic,  and  mobility 
support,  identified  during  the  preparation 
and  review  of  contingency  plans  and  assess 
the  effect  of  such  deficiencies  and  strengths 
on  meeting  national  security  objectives  and 
policy  and  on  strategic  plans; 

"(7)  assess  joint  military  retjuirements  for 
defense  acquisition  programs,  especially  in 
the  area  of  communications,  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  armed  forces  to  oper- 
ate jointly; 

"(8J  develop  doctrine,  for  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  the  joint  em- 
ployment of  the  amed  forces; 

"IS)  formulate  policies,  for  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  the  joint  train- 
ing of  the  armed  forces  that  enhance  their 
ability  to  operate  jointly; 

"110)  formulate  policies,  for  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for  coordinating 
the  military  education  and  training  of  the 
armed  forces,  particularly  the  education 
and  training  of  officers  who  serve  in  joint 
duty  positions; 

"111)  provide  for  representation  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Btililary  Staff  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

"112)  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescrUfe. 

"leJlD  Not  less  than  once  every  three 
yean,  or  upon  the  reguest  of  the  President, 
the  Chairman  sluiU  submit  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  containing  such  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  function  as- 
signments of  the  armed  forces  as  the  Chair- 
man considers  necessary  to  ensure  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  tj  the  armed  forces.  In 
preparing  each  report,  the  Chairman  shall 
take  into  consideration— 

"lA)  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  threats 
faced  try  the  armed  forces; 

"IB)  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort 
among  the  armed  forces;  and 

"IC>  changes  in  technology  that  can  be  ap- 
plied effectively  to  warfare. 

"12)  The  Chairman  shall  also  include  in 
each  such  report  recommendations  for  such 
changes  in  policies,  directives,  regulations. 


and    legislation    as    may    t>e    necessary    to 
achieve  the  changes  in  function  assignments 
recommended  by  the  Chairman. 
"gtSX  Vkt  Ckmirmmn 

"la)ll)  There  is  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Vice  Chairman 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  officers  of  the  regular  components 
of  the  armed  forces. 

"12)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
may  not  be  memt>ers  of  the  same  armed 
force.  However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
waive  the  restriction  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  a  limited  period  of  time  in  order  to 
effect  the  orderly  transition  of  officers  ap- 
pointed to  serve  in  the  positions  of  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman. 

"13)  The  Vice  Chairman  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  for  a  term  of  ttoo 
years  and  muy  be  reappointed  in  the  same 
manner  for  two  additional  terms.  However, 
in  time  of  war  declared  by  Congress  there  is 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  reappointments. 

"Ib)ll)  The  Vice  Chairman  exercises  such 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  by  the  Chairman 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

"12)  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Chairman  or  in  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Chairman,  the  Vice  Chairman,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  acts  ai  Chairman  and 
performs  the  duties  of  the  Chairman  until  a 
successor  is  appointed  or  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability ceases. 

"Ic)  The  Vice  Chairman  may  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but  may 
not  vote  on  a  matter  before  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  except  when  acting  as  Chairman. 

"Id)  The  Vice  Chairman,  while  so  serving, 
holds  the  grade  of  general  or,  in  the  case  of 
an  officer  of  the  Navy,  admiral  and  out- 
ranks all  other  officers  of  the  armed  forces 
except  the  Chairmaiu  The  Vice  Chairman 
may  not  exercise  military  command  over  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  any  of  the  armed 
forces 
"S 154.  JoiMl  SIm/r 

"laUD  There  is  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  Joint  Staff  under  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Subject  to  the  au- 
thority, direction,  and  control  of  the  Chair- 
man, the  Joint  Staff  shall  assist  the  Chair- 
man and  the  other  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

"12)  The  Joint  Staff  shall  include  officers 
selected  by  the  Chairman  in  approximately 
equal  numt>ers  from— 

■lA)  the  Army; 

"IB)  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

"(C)  the  Air  Force. 

"13)  Selection  of  officers  of  an  armed  force 
to  serve  on  the  Joint  Staff  shall  be  made  try 
the  Chairman  from  a  list  of  officers  submit- 
ted by  the  armed  force.  Each  officer  whose 
name  is  submitted  shall  be  among  those  offi- 
cers considered  to  be  the  most  outstanding 
officers  of  that  armed  force.  The  Chairman 
may  specify  the  numt)er  of  officers  to  be  in- 
cluded on  any  such  list 

"14)  The  tenure  of  the  memt>ers  of  the 
Joint  Staff  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"lb)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  after  consultation  urith  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  may 
select  a  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff 

"Ic)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  manages  the  Joint  Staff  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Joint  Staff  The  Joint  Staff  shaU 


perform  such  duties  as  the  Chairman  shall 
pretcrtbe  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
under  such  procedures  as  the  Chairman 
shall  prescritte. 

"Id)  The  Joint  Staff  shall  not  operate  or  be 
organized  as  an  overall  Armed  Forces  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  shall  have  no  executive  au- 
thority. The  Joint  Staff  may  be  organized 
and  may  operate  along  coni>entional  staff 
lines  to  support  the  Chairman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  dis- 
charging their  assigned  responsitrilities. 

"Ie)ll)  An  officer  who  is  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  duty  on  the  Joint  Staff  may  not 
serve  for  a  tour  of  duty  of  more  than  four 
years.  However,  such  tour  of  duty  may  be  ex- 
tended with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense 

"12)  An  officer  completing  a  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Joint  Staff  may  not  be  assigned  or 
detailed  to  duty  on  the  Joint  Staff  within 
two  years  after  relief  from  that  duty  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

"13)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  in 
time  of  war  declared  by  Congress  or  in  time 
of  national  emergency  declared  by  the  Presi- 
dent 

"lf)ll)  The  total  number  of  civilian  and 
military  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  on  the  Joint  Staff  may  not 
exceed  1.617.  Such  limitation  does  not  apply 
in  time  of  war  or  during  a  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  Congress. 

"I2)IA)  For  purppses  of  this  section,  the 
Joint  Staff  includes  all  civilian  and  mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
manent duty  to  assist  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sitnlities  and  to  assist  the  other  memt>ers  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  specified  in  section  ISl 
of  this  title. 

"IB)  The  Joint  Staff  does  not  include  civil- 
ian or  military  personrul  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  permanent  duty  in  a  military  de- 
partment ". 

lb)  CoNFORMiNO  Amksdkknts.—U)  The 
item  relating  to  chapter  5  in  the  tatdes  of 
chapters  at  the  l>eginning  of  subtitle  A  and 
at  the  t>eginning  of  part  I  of  such  subtitle 
are  each  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"5.  Juint  Chief*  »f  Staff.. 
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12)  Section  S2Slb)l3>  is  amended  by  iruert- 
ing  "or  Vice  Chairman"  after  "Chairman". 

13)  Section  743  is  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Oper- 
ations, "; 

IB)  by  inserting  ".  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps"  after  "Air  Force";  and 

IC)  by  inserting  "and  the  Vice  Chairman" 
after  "Chairman". 

Ic)  Date  roR  First  Report.— The  first 
report  under  section  lS2le)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  las  added  by  subsection 
la)  of  this  section),  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

Id)  Effective  Date.— The  limitation  pre- 
scribed in  section  154lf)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  las  added  by  subsection  la)  of 
this  section),  shall  be  effective  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988. 

SEC.  lit  COHBATANT COMMANDS 

la)  In  General.— Part  I  of  subtitle  A  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  5  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  t— COMBATANT  COMMANDS 

"Sec. 

"161.  Definitions. 

"162.  Combatant  commands:  establishment; 
composition;  functions. 


"163.  Operational  chain  of  command. 
"164.  Commanders  of  combatant  commands: 
assignment;  powers  arid  duties. 
"Its.    Combatant    commands:    administra- 
tion and  support 
"§  Itl.  DefMUsms 

"In  this  chapter: 

"ID  'Unified  comttatant  command'  means 
a  command  which  has  broad,  continuing 
missions  and  which  is  composed  of  combat- 
ant forces  from  two  or  more  military  depart- 
ments. 

"12)  'Specified  combatant  command' 
means  a  command  which  has  broad,  con- 
tinuing missions  and  which  is  composed  of 
combatant  forces  from  a  single  military  de- 
partment 

"13)  'Comt>atant  command'  means  a  uni- 
fied comtMtant  command  or  a  specified 
comttatant  command. 

"14)  'Combatant  forces'  means  those  forces 
of  the  armed  forces  whose  primary  mission 
is  to  engage  in  combat 
"Slt2.  Combatant  commands:  ettahliskment;  cum- 

potitton;  functions 

"la)  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  the 
President  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
shaU- 

"II)  establish  unified  combatant  com- 
mands and  specified  combatant  commands 
to  perform  military  missions; 

"12)  prescribe  the  force  structure  of  those 
commands; 

"13)  review  periodically,  but  not  less  often 
than  every  turn  years,  the  missions,  tasks,  re- 
sponsibilities lincluding  geographic  bound- 
aries), and  force  structure  of  each  comlmt- 
ant  command  and  revise  such  missions, 
tasks,  responsibilities,  and  force  structures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  respond  to  changing 
conditions;  and 

"14)  notify  Congress,  except  during  time  of 
hostilities  or  imminent  threat  of  hostilities, 
at  least  60  days  before  I  A)  establishing  a  new 
combatant  command,  or  IB)  significantly 
revising  the  missions,  tasks,  responsitnlities, 
or  force  structure  of  an  existing  combatant 
command. 

"Ib)ll)  Unless  otherwise  directed  try  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  all  combatant  forces  of 
the  military  departments  shall  be  assigned 
to  combatant  commands,  established  under 
this  section,  to  perform  the  missions  of  tfiose 
commands. 

"12)  Consistent  with  the  force  structure 
prescribed  by  the  President  for  each  combat- 
ant command  the  Secretary  of  each  mili- 
tary department  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  assign  combatant 
forces  of  his  department  to  combatant  com- 
mands. 

"13)  A  comlmtanl  force  so  assigned  may  be 
transferred  from  the  command  to  which  it  is 
assigned  only  by  authority  of  Uie  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  only  under  procedures  pre- 
scribed l>y  the  Secretary  and  approved  by  the 
President 

"Ic)  Combatant  commands  established 
under  this  section  are  responsible  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  performance  of  such  military  missions 
as  may  be  assigned  to  such  commands  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent 
"§163.  Operational  chain  of  command 

"la)  Unless  otherwise  directed  try  the 
President  the  chain  of  command  for  the 
operational  direction  of  the  comlmtant  com- 
mands runs  from  the  President  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  the  commanders  of  the 
unified  and  specified  comt>atant  commands. 

"lb)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  section 
1S2IC)  of  thU  title,  the  President  or  the  Sec- 


retary of  Defense  may  direct  communica- 
tions to  run  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
the  commanders  of  the  unified  and  specified 
comlMtant  commands  through  the  Cliair- 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

"Ic)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  com- 
mander of  a  combatant  command  shall  pre- 
scribe the  chain  of  command  to,  and  the  or- 
ganizational relationship  among,  the  com- 
mands and  forces  within  that  command. 

"ld)ll)  As  a  means  of  providing  for  more 
effective  control  and  coordination  of  the 
combatant  commands,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  assign  responsilnlity  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  oversee- 
ing the  activities  of  the  combatant  com- 
mands. Such  assignment  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Chairman  does  not  confer  any  command 
authority  on  the  Chairman  and  does  not 
alter  Oie  responsibility  of  the  combatant 
commanders  prescribed  in  section  1641b)  of 
thU  title. 

"12)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  serves 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  commanders  of  the 
combatant  commands  on  operational  re- 
quirements. In  performing  such  responsibil- 
ity, the  Chairman  shall— 

"lA)  confer  with  and  obtain  iriformation 
from  the  commanders  of  the  combatant  com- 
mands alMut  the  operational  requirements 
of  their  commands; 

"IB)  evaluate  and  integrate  such  informa- 
tion; 

"IC)  advise  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  about  the  oper- 
ational requirements  of  the  combatant  com- 
mands, individually  and  collectively;  and 

"ID)  perform  such  other  activities  as  may 
be  required  to  communicate  clearly  the  oper- 
ational requirements  of  the  combatant  com- 
mands. 
"§164.  Commanders  of  combatant  commands:  as- 

tigmment;  powers  and  duties 

"(a)  The  President  may  assign  to  serve  as 
commanders  of  unified  comlfatant  com- 
mands only  officers  who  have  served  in  one 
or  more  joint  duty  positions  for  a  substan- 
tial period  of  time.  'The  President  TJiay  waive 
the  requirement  of  the  preceding  sentence  in 
the  case  of  any  officer  if  the  President  deter- 
mines such  action  is  necessary  in  the  na- 
tional interest 

"lb)  Each  commander  of  a  combatant 
comrnand  performs  his  duties  under  the  au- 
thority, direction,  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  performance  of  his 
command  and  its  preparedness  to  execute 
assigned  missions. 

"Ic)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  each 
commander  of  a  combatant  command 
shaU— 

"ID  maintain  the  security  of  his  com- 
mand and  protect  the  United  States,  its  pos- 
sessions, and  bases  against  attack  or  hostile 
incursion; 

"12)  carry  out  assigned  missions,  tasks, 
and  responsibilities;  and 

"13)  assign  tasks  to,  and  direct  coordina- 
tion among,  his  subordinate  commanders  so 
as  to  ensure  unity  of  effort  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  missions  assigned  to  his 
command 

"ld)ll)  Unless  otherwise  directed  try  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  forces 
assigned  to  combatant  commands  are  under 
the  full  operational  command  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  combatant  command  to 
which  they  are  assigned  Full  operational 
command  includes  all  aspects  of  military 
operations  and  joint  training. 


"12)  In  addition  to  the  futt  operaHonal 
command  provided  for  under  paragraph  11), 
the  commander  of  a  comlratant  command 
shall  have  authority  as  assigned  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
and  the  comt>atant  commander,  for  coordi- 
nation and  approval  of  those  aspects  of  ad- 
ministration and  support  including  plan- 
ning for  wartime  logistics,  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  missions  assigned  to 
the  command 

"le)  Unless  otherwise  directed  try  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Secretary  of  Defense— 

"ID  commanders  of  commands  and  forces 
assigned  to  a  combatant  command  are 
under  the  authority,  direction,  and  control 
of,  and  are  responsible  to,  the  commander  of 
the  combatant  command  on  all  matters  for 
which  the  combatant  commander  has  Ireen 
assigned  full  operational  command  under 
subsection  ld)ID  or  other  authority  under 
subsection  Id)l2); 

"12)  the  commander  of  a  command  or 
force  referred  to  in  clause  ID  shall  commu- 
nicate with  other  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  any  matter  for  which  the 
combatant  commander  has  been  assigned 
full  operational  command  under  subsection 
ld)lD  or  other  authority  under  subsection 
Id)l2)  in  accordance  with  procedures,  if  any, 
established  by  the  commander  of  the  com- 
tratant  command'  and 

"13)  if  directed  by  the  comlratant  com- 
mander, the  commander  of  a  command  or 
force  referred  to  in  clause  ID  shall  advise 
the  comt>atant  commander  of  all  communi- 
cations with  other  elements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  any  matter  for  which  the 
comtHitant  commander  has  not  treen  as- 
signed full  operational  command  under  sub- 
section ld)ll)  or  oOier  authority  under  sub- 
section Id)l2). 

"lf)lD  Selection  of  an  officer  of  an  armed 
force  to  serve  as  commander  of  a  command 
directly  subordinated  to  the  commander  of  a 
comlHitant  command  may  be  made  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  commander  of 
the  combatant  command  and  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Houxver,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  waive  the  requirement  for 
the  concurrence  of  the  commander  of  a  com- 
batant command  urith  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  particular  commander  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  such  action  is 
necessary  in  the  national  interest 

"12)  The  commander  of  a  combatant  com- 
mand shall  evaluate  the  duty  performance 
of  each  commander  of  a  command  directly 
sutrordinated  to  the  commander  of  such 
combatant  command  and  submit  the  eval- 
uation to  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment of  which  the  commander  betnff 
evaluated  is  a  member. 

"(g)ID  Each  unified  combatant  command 
ShaU  have  a  joint  staff  vnth  officers  in  key 
positions  of  responsilrility  from  each  mili- 
tary department  having  forces  assigned  to 
the  combatant  command. 

"12)  Selection  of  officers  of  an  armed  force 
to  serve  on  the  joint  staff  of  a  unified  com- 
batant command  in  any  grade  above  lieu- 
tenant colonel  or,  in  the  case  of  an  officer  of 
the  Navy,  any  grade  aboce  commander  shall 
be  made  only  unth  the  concurrence  of  the 
commander  of  such  command  and  only  in 
accordance  with  procedures  established  try 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"Ih)  In  accordance  vrith  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  com- 
mander of  a  combatant  command  may  sus- 
pend from  duty  and  recommend  the  reas- 
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"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  shtUl  provide  for 
the  administration  and  support  of  combat- 
ant forces  assigned  to  each  combatant  com- 
mand. 

"(b)  Subiect  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
consistent  with  the  full  operational  com- 
mand and  other  authority  assigned  to  com- 
batant commanders  by  section  164(d)  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
is  responsible  for  the  administration  and 
support  of  forces  assigned  by  him  to  a  com- 
batant command 

"(c)  After  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  each  military  department,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  also  assign  the  responsitrility 
or  ony  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  support  of  combatant 
forces  assigned  to  the  combatant  commands 
to  other  components  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  A  component  assigned  such  a  re- 
sponsibility shall  discharge  that  responsibil- 
ity under  the  authority,  direction,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  consist- 
ent with  the  full  operational  command  and 
other  authority  assigned  to  combatant  com- 
manders by  section  164(d)  of  this  title. ". 

(b)  Co/ffORMiNG  Amendments.— (1)  The 
tallies  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
title A  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of  such 
subtitle  are  each  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  chapter  5  the  following 
new  item: 


"t.  Ctmimlmmi  Command*.. 
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(2)  Section  124  is  repealed 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  is  amended  by  strHcing  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  124. 

SSC  in  KEPEAL  OF  PKOHIBITION  AGAINST  CON- 
SOUDATING  fl'yCTIONS  OF  THE  MIU- 
TAKY  TRANSPORTATION  COMMANDS 

Section  1110  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1983  (Public  Law  97-252: 
96  Stat  747),  u  repealed 

SEC  114.  POSITIONS  OF  IMPORTANCE  AND  RESPON- 
SIBIUTY 

Section  601  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  When  an  officer  is  recommended  to 
the  President  for  an  initial  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  or  tnce  admi- 
ral, or  for  an  initial  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  general  or  admiral,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  (yiairman's 
evalwUion  of  the  performance  of  that  officer 
(U  a  member  of  the  Joint  Staff  and  in  other 
joint  duty  positions.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  the  Chairman's  evalua- 
tion to  the  President  at  the  same  time  the 
recommendation  for  the  appointment  is  sut>- 
mitted  to  the  President 

"(e)  Each  time  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  mili- 
tary office  or  position  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  the  President  has  desig- 
nated as  a  position  of  importance  and  re- 
tpontibility  to  carry  the  grade  of  general  or 
admiral  or  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admi- 
ral, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  inform  the 
President  of  the  qualifications  needed  by  an 
appointee  to  carry  out  effectively  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  that  office  or  posi- 
tion.". 

SBC  in.  SEMVKB  OF  OFPKBKS  IN  JOINT  DVTY  POSI- 
TKNVS 

(a)  In  Gemkral.— Section  646  is  amended 
to  read  asfoOowt: 


"9  646.  Service  of  offictn  in  joint  duty  potitions 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department  shall  ensure  that  the 
personnel  practices,  policies,  and  procedures 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  enhance  the  abilities  of  those  officers 
assigned  to  joint  duty  positions  to  perform 
effectively  the  duties  of  such  positions. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that— 

"(1)  officers  are  well  prepared  to  assume 
joint  duty  positions  as  the  result  of  previous 
experience  (including,  as  appropriate,  previ- 
oxis  duty  in  joint  duty  positions),  formal 
education,  and  training: 

"(2)  continuity  is  attained  and  preserved 
in  joint  organizations  through  appropriate 
periods  of  service  by  officers  serving  in  joint 
organizations; 

"(3)  the  promotion,  retention,  and  assign- 
ment policies  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  provide  sufficient  incen- 
tives for  officers  to  seek  joint  duty  assign- 
ments: 

"(4)  the  curricula  of  joint  military  colleges 
and  schools  are  oriented  to  preparing  offi- 
cers for  joint  duty  assignments: 

"(5)  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  joint  military  colleges  and  schools 
are  assigned  to  joint  duty  positions  soon 
after  they  complete  their  courses  of  study; 
and 

"(6)  the  curricula  of  the  military  colleges 
and  schools  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  give  appropriate  empha- 
sis to  instruction  in  joint  military  mat- 
ters.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  V  of 
chapter  36  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  646  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"646.  Service  of  officers  in  joint  duty  posi- 
tions. ". 

SEC  lit  DEFENSE  AGENCIES  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  HELD  ACTIVITIES 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  8  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  191  and  192 
as  sections  195  and  196,  respectively: 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUoxoing: 
"Subchapter  Sec. 

I.    Common  Supply   and  Service 

Activities 191 

II.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 195 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— COMMON  SUPPLY 
AND  SER  VICE  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec 

"191.  Common  supply  and  service  activities. 

"ff  in.  Common  impply  and  lerviee  aeticitUt 

"(a)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  such  action  xcould  be 
more  effective,  economicat  or  efficient  he 
may  proiHde  for  the  performance  of  a  supply 
or  service  activity  which  is  common  to  more 
than  one  military  department  by  a  single 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Defense  a  De- 
fense Agency  or  a  Department  of  Defense 
Field  Activity  to  perform  any  supply  or  serv- 
ice activity  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assign 
responsibility  for  the  overall  supervision  of 
each  supply  or  serrnce  agency  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, an  Under  Secretary  of  Definse,  on  i44- 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  the 


Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In 
discharging  such  responsibility,  an  official 
assigned  such  a  responsibility  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  program  recommendations  and 
budget  proposals  of  such  supply  or  service 
agency  conform  with  the  material  require- 
ments of  the  military  departments  and  the 
operational  requirements  of  the  unified  and 
specified  combatant  commands.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  to  ensure  the  full  and  effec- 
tive review  of  the  program  recommenda- 
tions and  budget  proposals  of  each  such 
supply  or  service  agency. 

"(d)(1)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  shall  be  responsible  for  adrnsing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  preparedness  of 
each  such  supply  or  service  agency  which 
has  wartime  support  responsibilities  to  per- 
form those  responsibilities.  As  part  of  such 
advice,  the  Chairman  shall  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  contingency  plans,  participa- 
tion in  joint  exercises,  and  readiness  report- 
ing systems  of  each  such  supply  or  service 
agency. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, shall  develop  and  implement  as  they 
may  determine  to  be  necessary,  policies  and 
programs  to  correct  such  deficiencies  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
other  officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  identify  in  the  wartime  support  capa- 
bilities of  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  National  Security  Agency. 

"(e)  77ie  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  periodi- 
cally assess  the  continuing  need  for  each 
such  supply  or  service  agency.  In  making 
such  assessment  the  Secretary  shall  also  ex- 
amine the  division  of  responsibilities  t>e- 
troeen  such  supply  or  service  agency  and 
other  components  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"SUBCHAPTER  II-DEFENSE 
INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

"Sec. 

"195.  Unauthorized  use  of  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  name,  initials,  or 
seat 

"196.  Benefits  for  certain  employees  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency."; 
and 
(3)  by  strUcing  out  the  chapter  heading 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"CHAPTER  8— DEFENSE  AGENCIES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  DEFENSE  FIELD  ACTIVI- 
TIES". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  tables  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  A  and 
at  the  beginning  of  part  I  of  such  subtitle 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  chapter  8  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
"8.  Defense  Ageneia  and  Department  of 

Defense  Field  Aeticitiet 191 ". 

SEC  117.  REDVCTION  IN  PERSONNEL  ASSIGNED  TO 
DEFENSE  AGENCIES  AND  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  FIELD  ACTIVITIES 

(a)  Management  Headquarters  AcnvmBS 
AND  Management  Headquarters  Support  Ac- 
tivities.—Not  later  than  September  30,  1988, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  reduce  the 
total  number  of  m.ilitary  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  duty  in  the  management 
headquarters  activities  or  management 
headquarters  support  activities  in  the  De- 
fense Agencies  and  Department  of  Defense 
Field  Activities  by  a  number  that  is  at  least 


iS  percent  of  the  total  number  of  personnel 
performing  such  activities  on  September  30, 
1985.  The  number  of  personnel  reduced 
under  this  subsection  in  excess  of  the  reduc- 
tion required  by  this  subsection  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  number  required  to  be  reduced 
by  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Other  AcnvmES.-Not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  reduce  the  total  number  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  assigned  to  duty  in 
the  Defense  Agencies  and  Department  of  De- 
fense Field  Activities,  other  than  personnel 
assigned  to  management  headquarters  ac- 
tivities or  management  headquarters  sup- 
port activities,  by  a  number  that  is  at  least 
10  percent  below  the  total  number  of  person- 
nel performing  such  activities  on  September 
30.  1985. 

(c)  Prohibition  Against  Certain  Actions 
To  Achieve  REDVcrnoNS.—The  reductions  re- 
quired by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  may  not  be 
accomplished  by  recategorizing  or  redefin- 
ing duties,  functions,  offices,  or  organiza- 
tions. 

(d)  Allocations  To  Be  Made  by  Secretary 
or  Defense.- (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  allocate  the  reductions  required  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  in  a  manner  consistent 
vnth  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  consolidate 
and  eliminate  unnecessary  management 
headquarter^  activities  and  management 
headquarters  support  activities. 

(e)  Reduction  Not  Appucable  to  National 
Securtty  Agency.— The  reductions  required 
by  this  section  do  not  apply  to  the  National 
Security  Agency. 

(f)  PROHiamoN  ON  Future  Increases.— 
After  September  30,  1988,  the  number  of  ci- 
vilian and  military  personnel  assigned  to 
perform  activities  described  in  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  may  not  be  increased  above  the 
number  of  such  personnel  assigned  to  per- 
form such  activities  on  September  30,  1988. 
The  limitation  provided  in  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  in  time  of  war  or  during  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress. 

(g)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "management  headquarters 
activities"  and  "management  headquarters 
support  activities"  have  the  same  meanings 
as  prescribed  for  such  terms  in  Department 
of  Defense  Directive  5100.73  entitled  "De- 
partment of  Defense  Management  Head- 
quarters and  Headquarters  Support  Activi- 
ties" dated  January  7,  1985. 

SEC  IIS.  ADDFTIONAL  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Amendments  to  Title  10,  United  States 
Code.—(1)  Section  139(a)(2)(B)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  104(6)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section 
139a(a)(l)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  2873(a)(1)". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
2403(e)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  139a"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  2873". 

(3)  Section  2872  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 104(9)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  138(a)"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
2871(a)". 

(4)  Section  2873(c)  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 104(10)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  strik- 
iTig  out  "section  139"  in  subsection  (c)(1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  2872". 

(5)  Section  2874  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 104(11)  of  thU  Act)  M  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"section  139a(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  2873(a)";  and 


(B)  in  sul>section  (b).  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 139a(b)(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  2873(b)(3)". 

(6)  Section  2875(b)(1)  (as  redesignated  by 
section  104(12)  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  139a(a)(l)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "section  2873(a)(1)". 

(7)  Section  8062(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  138"  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  2871". 

(b)  Amendments  to  Arms  Export  Control 
ACT.—(1)  Section  51(c)(1)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2795(c)(1))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  138(g)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  2871(g)". 

(2)  Section  S3(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (22  U.S.C.  2795b(b))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  139(a)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  2872(a)". 

TITLE  II— ARMY 
SEC.  291.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  303  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  section  3039; 

(B)  by  redesignating  section  3040  as  sec- 
tion 3039;  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  section  3015  as  sec- 
tion 3040,  transferring  such  section  (as  re- 
designated) to  chapter  305,  and  inserting 
such  section  immediately  after  section  3039 
(as  redesignated  by  clause  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph). 

(2)  Such  chapter  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  3012,  3013,  3014,  and 
3016  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"§3013.    Secretary    of   the    Army:    appointment; 

powers  and  datiet;  delegation  authority 

"(a)  There  is  a  Secretary  of  the  Army  ap- 
pointed from  civilian  life  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary  is  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  A  person  may  not  be 
appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Army  within 
five  years  after  relief  from  active  duty  as  a 
commissioned  officer  of  a  regular  compo- 
nent of  an  armed  force 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  6  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  responsible  for  and 
has  the  authority  necessary  to  conduct  all 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

"(1)  Recruiting. 

"(2)  Organizing. 

"(3)  Supplying. 

"(4)  Equipping  (including  research  and 
development). 

"(5)  Training. 

"(6)  Servicing. 

"(7)  Mobilizing. 

"(8)  Demobilizing. 

"(9)  Administering. 

"(10)  Maintaining. 

"(11)  The  construction,  outfitting,  and 
repair  of  military  equipment 

"(12)  The  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  buildings,  structures,  and  utilities 
and  the  acquisition  of  real  property  and  in- 
terests therein  necessary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities specified  in  clauses  (1) 
through  (11). 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  also  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for— 

"(1)  the  functioning  and  efficiency  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army; 

"(2)  the  formulation  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  the  Army  that 
are  fully  consistent  vrith  national  security 
objectiiyes  and  policies  established  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 


"(3)  the  effective  and  timely  implementa- 
tion of  policy,  program,  and  budget  deci- 
sions and  instructions  of  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  relating  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Army; 

"(4)  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  so  as  to  fulfill  (to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable)  the  current 
and  future  operational  requirements  of  the 
unified  and  specified  combatant  commands; 

"(5)  effective  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  other  military  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
provide  for  more  effective,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical administration  and  to  eliminate 
duplication; 

"(6)  the  presentation  and  justification  of 
the  positions  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
on  the  plans,  programs,  and  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  and 

"(7)  the  effective  supervision  and  control 
of  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  such  other  activities  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law,  the  President  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense 

"(e)  After  first  informing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
make  such  recommendations  to  Congress  re- 
lating to  the  Department  of  Defense  as  fie 
considers  appropriate. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  assign 
such  of  his  functions,  powers,  and  duties  as 
he  considers  appropriate  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army.  Officers  of  the  Army 
s/iaU,  as  directed  by  the  Secretary,  report  on 
any  matter  to  the  Secretary,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary, or  any  Assistant  Secretary. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  assign,  detail,  and 
prescribe  the  duties  of  members  of  the  Army 
and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  change  the  title  of 
any  officer  or  activity  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  not  prescribed  by  law. 

"(i)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  his  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  under  this  title. 

"§  3014.  Of  nee  of  the  Seeretam  ofOeAnrng 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army  an  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  consist  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

"(2)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army. 

"(3)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Army. 

"(4)  The  Army  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Com- 
mittee 

"(5)  Such  other  offices  and  officers  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  establish  or  des- 
ignate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  ensure 
that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
does  not  duplicate  specific  functions  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  assitmed  responsi- 
bility to  the  Army  Staff. 

"(d)  The  total  number  of  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
manent duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  not  exceed  313.  However,  such 
limitation  does  not  apply  in  time  of  war  or 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress. 

"§3015.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Armg:  appointment; 
powers  and  duties 

"(a)  There  is  an  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
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Pntident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
aent  of  the  Senate. 

"fb/   The   Under  Secretary  ahaU  perform 
ruch  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  prescribe. 
'93»l«.  AuUiuMt  Setrttuiet  •ftkeAnmg:  mfpuM- 

memt; ptmtn  mmiimtitt 

"la)  There  are  five  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Army  in  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
They  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"fbHlt  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  per- 
form such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  He  shall 
tuive  as  his  principal  duty  the  overall  iuper- 
vision  of  manpotoer  and  reserve  component 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

"13)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shiUl 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Civil  Works.  He  shall  have  as  his  principal 
duty  the  overall  supervision  of  the  functions 
Of  the  Department  of  the  Army  relating  to 
programs  for  conservation  and  development 
of  the  national  water  resources  including 
flood  control,  navigation,  shore  protection, 
and  related  purposes. ". 

<3)  Section  301 7  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out 
clause  12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  at  the  beginning 
Of  such  section;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  subsection  lb). 

14)  Chapter  303  is  further  amended  tty 
ttriking  out  section  3019. 

15)  Chapter  303  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  3017  the  following  new 
section: 

'13018.   ImsfeeUr  Gemerml  of  Me  i4rM|r  detail: 

dmUt* 

"la)  There  i*  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  an  Inspector  General  of  the 
Army  who  shall  be  detailed  to  such  position 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  from  general  of- 
ficers of  the  Army.  An  officer  may  not  6e  de- 
tailed to  such  position  for  a  tour  of  duty  of 
more  than  four  years,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary mxiy  extend  such  a  lour  of  duty  if  he 
makes  a  special  finding  that  the  extension  is 
neceuary  in  the  public  interest 

"lb)  The  Inspector  General,  when  directed 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Chief  of  Staff  shall 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  discipline, 
efficiency,  and  economy  of  the  Army  and 
shall  perform  any  other  duties  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  by  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

"Ic)  Tfu  Inspector  General  shall  periodi- 
cally propose  programs  of  inspections  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  shall  recommend 
additional  inspections  and  investigations 
as  may  appear  appropriate 

"Id)  The  Inspector  General  shall  have  such 
deputies  and  assistants  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  prescribe.  Each  such  deputy 
and  assistant  shall  be  an  officer  detailed  by 
the  Secretary  to  that  position  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  for  a  tour  of  duty  of  not 
more  than  four  years,  under  a  procedure 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. ". 

I$)IA)  Section  3033  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 3019,  is  transferred  to  and  made  a  part 
of  chapter  30X  and  is  inserted  immediately 
after  section  3018. 

IB)  Section  3019  las  redesignated  by  suth 
paragraph  lA))  it  amended— 


li)  in  siU>section  la)— 

1 1)  by  striking  out  "office"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Office"; 

III)  tn  inserting  "and  the  mobilisation 
preparedness"  after  "reserve  components"; 
and 

HID  by  striking  out  "Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  responsible  for  re- 
serve affairs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff;  and 

Hi)  in  the  section  heading,  by  striking  out 
the  semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon. 

lb)  CoitroRMi/ta  Amendments.— 11)  Such 
chapter  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
sections  3010  and  3011  as  sections  3011  and 
3012,  respectively. 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec 

"3011.  Organization. 

"3012.  Department  of  the  Amy:  seat 

"3013.  Secretary  of  the  Army:  appointment; 
powers  and  duties;  delegation 
authority. 

"3014.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

"3015.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties. 

"3016.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Army:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties. 

"3017.  Secretary  of  the  Army:  successors  to 
duties. 

"3018.  Inspector  General  of  the  Army:  detail; 
duties. 

"3019.  Reserve  components  of  Army:  policies 
and  regulations  for  govern- 
ment of. ". 

13)  Section  nSId)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "3033"  and  "8033"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3019"  and  "8019",  respectively. 

Ic)  EmcnvE  Date.— The  limitation  pro- 
vided for  in  section  3014ld)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  las  amended  by  subsec- 
tion Ia)l2)  of  this  section),  shall  be  effective 
after  September  30.  1988. 
SEC  2»Z.  THE  ARMY  STAFF 

la)  Composition  or  the  Army  STAFW.-Sec- 
tion  3031  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"63*31.  The  Arwty  Stmff:  CMVMJIimv  attigmment 

and  detail  af  meathen  of  A  rmy  and  civilians 

"la)  There  is  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  an  Army  Staff  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities. 

"lb)  The  Army  Staff  shall  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"ID  The  Chief  of  Staff 

"12)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 

"13)  Not  more  than  four  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

"14)  Not  more  than  three  Assistant  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  as  prescril>ed  by  the  Secretary. 

"IS)  The  Chief  of  Engineers. 

"16)  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 

"17)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army. 

"18)  The  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  Army. 

"19)  The  Chief  of  Army  Reserve. 

"110)  Other  members  of  the  Army  assigned 
or  detailed  to  the  Army  Staff. 

"Ill)  Civilians  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army  assigned  or  detailed  to  the  Army  Staff. 

"Ic)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pre- 
scribed by  law,  the  Army  Staff  shall  be  orga- 
nized in  such  manner,  and  its  jnembers  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  have  such  titles,  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  A  part  of  the 
Army  Staff  may  be  designated  as  the  Army 
General  Staff 

"IdllD  The  total  number  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to 


permanent  duty  to  the  Army  Staff  may  not 
exceed  2, 729.  Such  limitation  does  not  apply 
in  time  of  war  or  during  a  national  emer- 
gency declared  try  Congress. 

"12)  Not  more  than  1,825  officers  of  the 
Army  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  Staff.  Of  such 
number,  not  more  than  1,000  may  be  de- 
tailed or  assigned  to  duty  on  or  with  the 
Army  General  Staff.  However,  such  limita- 
tions do  not  apply  in  time  of  war  or  during 
a  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress, 
or  whenever  the  President  finds  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  increase  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Army  Staff  or  on  or  with 
the  Army  General  Staff. ". 

lb)  The  Army  Staff;  General  DunES.—Sec- 
tion  3032  is  amended— 

ID  in  subsection  la),  by  inserting  before 
the  period  ".  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army"; 

12)  in  sutfsection  lb)— 

lA)  by  striking  out  "direction  and  control 
of  the  Secretary"  in  the  matter  preceding 
clause  ID  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "au- 
thority, direction,  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army"; 

IB)  by  striking  out  ",  training,  serving, 
mobilizing,  and  demobilizing"  in  clause  11) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(including  re- 
search and  development),  training,  servic- 
ing, mobilizing,  demolyilizing,  administer- 
ing, and  maintaining";  and 

IC)  by  striking  out  "for  military  oper- 
ations" in  clause  12)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  support  military  operations  by 
combatant  commands";  and 

13)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"§3*32.  The  Army  Staff:  general  daUet". 

Ic)  Chief  of  Staff.— Section  3034  is  redes- 
ignated as  section  3033  and  (as  redesignat- 
ed) is  amended— 

11)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  '"The  Chief  of  Staff 
shall  be"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"There  is  a  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "national  emergency, 
declared  by  the  Congress  after  December  31, 
1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during 
a  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  Ic)  and  Id) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law 
and  subject  to  section  3013(f)  of  this  title, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  performs  his  duties  under 
the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary. 

"Id)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  shaU- 

"II)  preside  over  the  Army  Staff; 

"12)  transmit  the  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Army  Staff  to  the  Secretary  and 
advise  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  such 
plans  and  recommendations; 

"(3)  after  approval  of  the  plans  or  recom- 
mendations of  the  Army  Staff  by  the  Secre- 
tary, act  as  the  agent  of  the  Secretary  in  car- 
rying them  into  effect; 

"(4)  exercise  supervision,  consistent  with 
the  full  operational  command  and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to  unified  or  specified  com- 
Itatant  commanders  under  chapter  6  of  this 
title,  over  such  of  the  members  and  organi- 
zations of  the  Army  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines; 

"IS)  perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  him 
by  section  171  of  this  title  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law; 


"16)  keep  the  Secretary  fully  informed  on 
matters  considered  or  acted  upon  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and 

"17)  perform  such  other  military  duties, 
not  otherwise  assigned  by  law,  as  are  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

"le)  The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  also  perform 
the  duties  prescrH>ed  for  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  under  section  ISl  of 
this  title  ",'  and 

13)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"§3*33.  Chief  of  Stuff:  appointment;  term  ofofTice; 

pomtn  and  daUes  ". 

Id)  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.— Section  303S  is 
redesignated  as  section  3034  and  (as  redesig- 
nated) is  amended— 

11)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  lb) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"la)  There  is  a  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  appointed  by  tiie  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  general  officers  of  the  Army. 

"lb)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
while  so  serving,  has  the  grade  of  general 
without  vacating  his  regular  or  reseroe 
grade. "; 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sul>section: 

"Id)  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Chief  of  Staff  or  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Chief  of  Staff— 

"ID  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  or  the  absence  or  disabil- 
ity ceases;  or 

"12)  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  is  absent  or  disabled,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent directs  otherwise,  the  most  senior  offi- 
cer of  the  Army  in  the  Army  Staff  who  is  not 
at>sent  or  disabled  and  who  is  not  restricted 
in  performance  of  duty  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  until  a  successor 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  is  appointed  or  until  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  Vice  Chief 
of  Staff  ceases,  whichever  occurs  first ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"§3*34.   Vice  Chief  of  Staff:  appointment;  powers 

and  duties;   taccetsion    to   dutiet   of  Chief  of 

Staff". 

le)  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff.— Chapter  305 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
3034  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (d))  the 
following  new  section: 
"§3*35.    Depatf   Chiefs   of  Staff  and  Assistant 

Chiefs  of  Staff:  detaU 

"The  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Assist- 
ant Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  be  general  officers 
detailed  to  those  positions. ". 

If)  Relocation  of  Sections.— ID  Chapter 
305  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  3037  the  following  new  section: 
"§3*38.  Office  of  Army  Reserve:  appointment  of 

Chief 

"la)  There  is  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  on  Office  of  the 
Army  Reserve  which  is  headed  by  a  chief 
who  is  the  adviser  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on 
Army  Reserve  matters. 

"(b)  The  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  the 
Chief  Of  Army  Reserve  from  officers  of  the 
Army  Reserve  not  on  active  duty,  or  on 
active  duty  under  section  265  of  this  title, 
who— 

"ID  have  had  at  least  10  years  of  commis- 
sioned service  in  the  Army  Reserve; 

"12)  are  in  grade  of  brigadier  general  and 
above,- and 


"13)  hat)e  been  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army. 

"Ic)  The  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  holds  office 
for  four  years  but  may  be  removed  for  cause 
at  any  time  He  is  eligible  to  succeed  him- 
self. If  he  holds  a  lotoer  reserve  grade,  he 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral for  service  in  the  Army  Reserve  ". 

12)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3039  las  re- 
designated by  section  201(a)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  3036  and 
3039"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3036". 

(g)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  Iteginning  of  chapter  305  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec. 

"3031.  The  Army  Staff:  composition;  assign- 
ment and  detail  of  members  of 
Army  and  civilians. 
"3032.  The  Army  Staff:  general  duties. 
"3033.  Chief  of  Staff:  appointment  term  of 

office;  powers  and  duties. 
"3034.    Vice   Chief  of  Staff:   appointment 
powers  and  duties;  succession 
to  duties  of  Chief  of  Staff 
"3035.  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Assistant 

Chiefs  of  Staff:  detail 
"3036.    Chiefs    of   branches:    appointment 

duties. 
"3037.  Judge  Advocate  General,  Assistant 
Judge  Advocate  General  and 
general  officers  of  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps:  appoint- 
ment duties. 
"3038.  Office  of  Army  Reserve:  appointment 

of  Chief. 
"3039.     Deputy    and    assistant    chiefs    of 

branches. 
"3040.  Chief  of  National  Guard  Bureau:  ap- 
pointment acting  chief. ". 
(h)  Effective  Date.— The  limitations  pro- 
vided for  in  section  3031  Id)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section),  shall  be  effective 
after  September  30,  1988. 

SEC.  2$J.  COMMANDS 

Section  3074(a)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  the  Secretary  of  Defense"  after  "by  law". 

TITLE  lll—NA  VY 
SEC.  111.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NA  VY 

(a)  Organization.— ( 1)  Chapter  503  is 
amended— 

lA)  in  section  SOU— 

li)  l>y  striking  out  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences;  and 

Hi)  l>y  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"§Seil.  Organizatien"; 

IB)  by  striking  out  sections  5012  and  5013; 
and 

IC)  by  inserting  after  section  SOU  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 
"§S*I2.  Department  of  the  Navy:  teal 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  a 
seal  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  The 
design  of  the  seal  must  be  approved  by  the 
President  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  of 
the  seal 
"§5*13.    Secretary    of    the    Navy:    appointment; 

powers  and  duties;  delegation  authority 

"la)  There  is  a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ap- 
pointed from  civilian  life  by  the  President 
by  and  vnth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary  is  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  A  person  may  not  be 
appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  within 
five  years  after  relief  from  active  duty  as  a 
commissioned  officer  of  a  regular  compo- 
nent of  an  armed  force. 

"lb)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 


the  protxisions  of  chapter  6  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  U  responsible  for  and 
has  the  authority  necessary  to  conduct  all 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  ft»- 
cluding  the  following: 

"ID  Recruiting. 

"(2)  Organizing. 

"13)  Supplying. 

"14)  Equipping  lincluding  research  and 
development). 

"(5)  Training. 

"16)  Servicing. 

"17)  Mobilizing. 

"18)  Demobilizing. 

"19)  Administering. 

"(10)  Maintaining. 

"(ID  The  construction,  outfitting,  and 
repair  of  military  equipment 

"(12)  The  construction,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  buildings,  structures,  and  utilities 
and  the  acquisition  of  real  property  and  in- 
terests therein  necessary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities specified  in  clauses  ID 
through  111). 

"Ic)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  also  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for— 

"ID  the  functioning  ond  efficiency  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy; 

"(2)  the  formulation  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  that 
are  fully  consistent  with  national  security 
objectives  and  policies  established  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense' 

"(3)  the  effective  and  timely  implementa- 
tion of  policy,  program,  and  budget  deci- 
sions and  instructions  of  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  relating  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Navy; 

"(4)  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  so  as  to  fulfill  (to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable)  the  current 
and  future  operational  requirements  of  the 
unified  and  specified  combatant  commands; 

"(5)  effective  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  the  other  military  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
provide  for  more  effective,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical administration  and  to  eliminate 
duplication; 

"(6)  the  presentation  and  jxistification  of 
the  positions  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
on  the  plans,  programs,  and  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  and 

"(7)  the  effective  supervision  and  control 
of  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oie  Navy. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  such  other  activities  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law,  the  President  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

"(e)  After  first  informing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
make  such  recommendations  to  Congress  re- 
lating to  the  Department  of  Defense  as  he 
considers  appropriate 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  assign 
such  of  his  functions,  powers,  and  duties  as 
he  considers  appropriate  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Navy.  Officers  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps  shall,  as  directed  by  the 
Secretary,  report  on  any  matter  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Under  Secretary,  or  any  Assistant 
Secretary. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  assign,  detail  and 
prescribe  the  duties  of  members  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  aTul  civilian  personnti  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  change  the  title  of 
any  officer  or  activity  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  not  prescril>ed  by  law. 
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"(V  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tUma  to  carry  out  hU  functioru.  poioers,  and 
duties  under  this  title. 
'SStlim.  Seeretmry  •f  tke  Atocir  p»wtn  with  re- 

t^tet  t»  Cmst  Gmmr4 

"(ai  Whenever  the  Coast  Guard  operates 
as  a  service  in  the  Navy  under  section  3  of 
Htie  14,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  the 
same  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard  as  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  when  the  Coast  Guard  is  not  so  op- 
erating. 

"(b)  While  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy,  the  Coast  Guard  is  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  may 
order  changes  in  Coast  Guard  operations  to 
make  them  uniform,  to  the  extent  he  consid- 
ers advisable,  with  Navy  operations, 
"t  MH.  Oftiet  •t  tke  Stcretmry  of  the  Navy 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  an  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsilnlities. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  consist  of  the  following: 

"lit  The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"(2J  77W  AssUtant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 

"(3)  The  Naval  Inspector  GeneraL 

"14)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Research. 

"IS)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Navy. 

"16)  Such  other  offices  and  officers  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  establish  or  des- 
ignate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  ensure 
that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
does  not  duplicate  specific  functions  for 
which  the  Secretary  has  assigned  responsi- 
bUity  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations or  to  the  HeadQuarters.  Marine 
Corps. 

"Id)  The  total  number  of  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
manent duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  not  exceed  685.  However,  such 
limitation  does  not  apply  in  lime  of  war  or 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress. 
'95015.  Vmder  Secretary  af  the  Navy:  appQiHtmeat: 

"la)  There  is  an  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

"lb)  The   Under  Secretary  shall  perform 
such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe. 
"85016.  AuisloMt  Seerttarie*  of  the  Navy:  ofpoinl- 

"la)  There  are  four  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
the  Navy  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
They  siiall  be  appointed  from  civilian  life  by 
the  President  try  artd  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"Ib)ll)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  per- 
form such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  prescribe. 

"12)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  He  shall 
have  as  his  principal  duty  Oie  overall  super- 
vision of  manpower  and  reserve  component 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
'•tS$l7.  Saerelarw  of  tkt  Nmcy:  smteestan  to  JiMes 

"If  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  dies,  resigns, 
U  rrmoved  from  office,  is  absent,  or  is  dis- 
abled, the  person  who  is  highest  on  the  fol- 
lowing  list  and  who  is  not  absent  or  dis- 
abled shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary until  the  President,  under  section  3347 
of  title  S,  directs  another  person  to  perform 
those  duties  or  until  the  absence  or  disabil- 
ity 


"ID  The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"12)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy 
in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

"13)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"14)  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. ". 

I2)IA)  Section  5088  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 5018,  is  transferred  to  and  made  a  part 
of  chapter  503,  and  is  inserted  immediately 
after  section  5017. 

IB)  Section  5018  las  redesignated  by  sub- 
paragraph lA)  of  this  paragraph)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations" in  subsections  la)  and  Ic)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  the 
Navy". 

lb)  Redcsionation  of  SscnoNS.— Sections 
5150,  5151,  5152,  and  5153  are  redesignated 
as  sections  5019.  5020,  5021,  and  5022,  re- 
spectively, are  transferred  to  and  made  a 
part  of  chapter  503,  and  are  inserted  in  nu- 
merical sequence  immediately  after  section 
5018  las  redesignated  by  subsection  Ia)l2)  of 
this  section). 

Ic)  Technical  and  Conformino  Amend- 
ments.—11)  Section  5021  las  redesignated  by 
subsection  lb)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by 
strUcing  out  "section  5151 "  in  subsection  la) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  5020". 

12)  Subsection  Ic)  of  section  5022  las  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  lb)  of  this  section)  is 
amended  by  strUcing  out  "claim  proceeding" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "claim,  pro- 
ceeding, ". 

13)  Chapters  SOS  and  507  are  repealed. 

14)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitle  C  and  the  beginning  of  part  I  of 
such  subtitle  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  the  items  relating  to  chapters  SOS  and 
507. 

15)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  l>eginning 
of  chapter  503  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec 

"SOU.  Organi2ation. 
"S012.  Department  of  the  Navy:  seal 
"5013.  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  appointment; 
powers  and  duties:  delegation 
authority. 
"501 3a.  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  powers  with 

respect  to  Coast  Guard. 
"5014.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
"SOIS.    Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  ap- 

pointTnenU  powers  and  duties. 
"5016.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties. 
"5017.  Secretary  of  the  Navy:  successors  to 

duties. 
"5018.    Naval    Inspector    General:    detail; 

duties. 
"5019.  Office  of  Naval  Research:  Chief:  ap- 
pointTnent,   term,   emoluments; 
Assistant  Chief;  succession  to 
duties. 
"S020.  Office  of  Naval  Research:  duties. 
"S021.  Office  of  Naval  Research:  appropria- 
tions; time  limit 
"5022.    Naval  Research  Advisory   Commit- 
Ue." 
16)  Chapter  513  is  amended— 
lA)  by  striking  out  the  chapter  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"CHAPTER  513—BVREAVS;  OFFICE  OF  THE 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL") 
IB)  In  the  ttMe  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  chapter— 

li)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
sections  SISO,  5151.  S1S2,  and  5153;  and 

Hi)  by  redesignating  the  item  relating  to 
section  5155  as  5150;  and 

IC)  by  redesignating  section  SISS  as  sec- 
tion S150. 


17)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitle  C  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  I 
of  such  subtitle  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  item  relating  to  chapter  513  aTid 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"513.  Bureaus;  Omet  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General SIJl". 

18)  Chapter  661  is  amended— 

lA)  try  redesignating  sections  7861  and 
7862  as  sections  7862  and  7863,  respectively; 
and 

IB)  by  striking  out  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  Die  following: 

"Sec 

"7861.  Custody  of  departmental  records  and 

property. 
"7862.  Accounts  of  paymasters  of  lost  or  cap- 
tured naval  vessels. 
"7863.  Disbursements  by  order  of  command- 
ing officer. 
"§  7861.  Custody  of  departmental  records  and  prop- 
trty 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  custody 
and  charge  of  all  books,  records,  papers,  fur- 
niture, fixtures,  and  oUier  property  under 
the  lawful  control  of  the  executive  part  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy. ". 

Id)  Effective  Date.— The  limitation  pre- 
scribed in  section  S014ld)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  las  amended  by  sutuection 
la)ll)  of  this  section),  shall  be  effective  after 
September  30,  1988. 

SEC.  J«   OFnCE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  NA  VAL  OPER- 
ATIONS 

la)  In  General.— Part  I  of  subtitle  C  is 
amended— 
ID  by  StrUcing  out  chapter  509:  and 
12)  by  inserting  after  chapter  503  the  fol- 
lowing new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  505— OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF 
NA  VAL  OPERATIONS 

"Sec. 
•5031. 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 
"5032.   Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations: general  duties. 
"5033.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  appoint- 
ment;   term   of  office;   powers 
and  duties. 
"5034.    Chief  of  Naval   Operations:  retire- 
ment 
"S03S.  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  ap- 
pointment; potoers  and  duties; 
iuccession  to  duties  of  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 
"5036.  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations: 

detail;  duties. 
"5037.  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations: 

detail-  duties. 
"9  5031.  Of  nee  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operatioms 

"la)  There  is  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  an  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"lb)  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations shall  consist  of  the  following: 
"ID  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
"12)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
"13)  Not  more  than  four  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Naval  Operations,  as  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

"14)  Not  more  than  three  Assistant  Chiefs 
of  Naval  Operations,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 
"IS)  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy. 
"16)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
"17)  The  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  Navy. 
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"18)  Other  members  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  assigned  or  detailed  to  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"19)  Civilians  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  assigned  or  detailed  to  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"Ic)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pre- 
scribed by  law,  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  shall  be  organized  in  suc/i 
manner,  and  its  members  shall  perform  such 
duties  and  have  such  titles,  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescritre. 

"ld)ID  The  total  number  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  may  not  exceed  1,725. 
Such  limitation  does  not  apply  in  time  of 
war  or  during  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared fry  Congress. 

"12)  Not  more  than  1,300  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  may  be  assigned  or 
detailed  to  permanent  duty  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  However, 
such  limitation  does  not  apply  in  time  of 
voar  or  during  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared try  Congress,  or  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  increase  the  numtrer  of  officers  in  Die 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
"95032.  Orriet  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations: 
general  duties 

"la)  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations shall  furnish  professional  assistance 
to  the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"lb)  Under  the  authority,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tfie 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
shall- 

"ID  prepare  for  such  employment  of  the 
Navy,  and  for  such  recruiting,  organizing, 
supplying,  equipping  lincluding  research 
and  development),  training,  servicing,  mobi- 
lizing, demobilizing,  culministering,  and 
maintaining  of  the  Navy,  as  will  assist  in 
the  execution  of  any  power,  duty,  or  func- 
tion of  the  Secretary  or  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations: 

"12)  investigate  and  report  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Navy  and  its  preparation  to 
support  military  operations  by  comlratant 
commands; 

"13)  prepare  detailed  instructions  for  the 
execution  of  approved  plans  and  supervise 
the  execution  of  those  plans  and  instruc- 
tions; 

"14)  act  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Chief  of  Nav<U  Operations  in  coordinating 
the  actions  of  all  organizations  of  the  Navy; 
and 

"15)  perform  such  other  duties,  not  other- 
wise assigned  by  law,  as  may  be  prescrilred 
by  the  Secretary. 
"95033.   Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  appointment; 

term  of  office;  powers  and  duties 

"la)  There  is  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
appointed  try  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  ajid  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  from  officers  on  the 
active-duty  list  in  the  line  of  the  Navy  who 
are  eligible  to  command  at  sea  and  who  hold 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  or  above.  He  serves 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  In  time  of 
war  or  during  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared try  Congress,  he  may  Ire  reappointed 
for  a  term  of  not  more  than  four  years. 

"lb)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  while 
so  serving,  has  the  grade  of  admiral  without 
vacating  his  regular  or  reserve  grade.  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 


ations takes  precedence  atrove  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  naval  service. 

"Ic)  Except  as  otherwise  prescribed  try  law 
and  subject  to  section  SOlSIf)  of  this  title, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  performs  his 
duties  under  the  authority,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  is 
directly  responsilrle  to  the  Secretary. 

"Id)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall— 

"ID  preside  over  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations; 

"12)  transmit  the  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations to  the  Secretary  and  advise  the  Sec- 
retary iDith  regard  to  such  plans  and  recom- 
mendations; 

"13)  after  approval  of  the  plans  or  recom- 
mendations of  Uie  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  try  the  Secretary,  act  as 
the  agent  of  the  Secretary  in  carrying  them 
into  effect; 

"14)  exercise  supervision,  consistent  with 
the  full  operational  command  and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to  unified  or  specified  com- 
batant commanders  under  chapter  6  of  this 
title,  over  such  of  Oie  members  and  organi- 
zations of  the  Navy  and  ttie  Marine  Corps  as 
the  Secretary  determines; 

"IS)  perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  him 
by  section  171  of  this  title  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law; 

"16)  keep  tfie  Secretary  fully  informed  on 
matters  considered  or  acted  upon  try  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and 

"17)  perform  such  other  military  duties, 
not  otherwise  assigned  try  law,  as  are  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"le)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall 
also  perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  him  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  under 
section  151  of  this  title. 
"95034.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  retirement 

"An  officer  who  is  retired  while  serving  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  or  who.  after 
serving  at  least  two  and  one-half  years  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  is  retired  after 
completion  of  that  service  while  serving  in  a 
lower  grade  than  admiral,  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  be  retired  with  the 
grade  of  admiral  The  retired  pay  of  such  an 
officer  shall  be  computed  at  the  highest  rates 
of  basic  pay  applicable  to  him  while  he 
served  in  that  office. 

"95035.  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations:  appoint- 
ment; powers  and  duties;  succession  to  duties  of 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
"la)  There  is  a  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  officers  on  the  active-duty  list  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy  serving  in  grades  above 
captain  and  eligible  to  command  at  sea. 

"lb)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
while  so  serving,  has  the  grade  of  admiral 
without  vacating  his  regular  or  reserve 
grade 

"Ic)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
has  such  authority  and  duties  with  respect 
to  Oie  Department  of  the  Navy  as  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  may  delegate  to  or 
prescribe  for  him.  Orders  issued  by  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  performing 
such  duties  have  the  same  effect  as  those 
issued  try  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

"Id)  When  there  is  a  vacaricy  in  Oie  office 
of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  or  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations— 

"ID  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chief  of 


Naval  Operations  until  a  successor  is  ap- 
pointed or  the  atrsence  or  disability  ceases; 
or 

"12)  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  or  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  absent  or 
disabled,  unless  the  President  directs  other- 
wise, Oie  most  senior  officer  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  who  is  not 
absent  or  disabled  and  who  is  not  restricted 
in  performance  of  duty  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
until  a  successor  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations or  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
is  appointed  or  until  Oie  absence  or  disabil- 
ity of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  or  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  ceases,  whichever 
occurs  first 

"95036.  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations:  detail- 
duties 

"la)  Tl^ere  are  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  not  more  than  four 
Deputy  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations,  detailed 
by  Oie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  officers  on 
Oie  active-duty  list  in  the  line  of  the  Navy 
serving  in  grades  atrove  captaiTL 

"lb)  The  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations are  charged,  under  Oie  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  functions  of  their  respective  di- 
visions. Orders  issued  by  the  Deputy  Chiefs 
of  Naval  Operations  in  performing  the 
duties  assigned  them  are  considered  as 
coming  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
"95037.    Assistant    Chief*   of  Naval   Operatioms: 

detail;  duties 

"la)  There  are  in  the  Office  of  Oie  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  not  more  than  three  As- 
sistant Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations,  detailed 
by  Oie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  officers  on 
the  active-duty  list  in  Oie  line  of  Oie  Navy 
and  officers  on  the  active-duty  list  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

"lb)  The  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations shall  perform  such  duties  as  Oie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  prescribes. ". 

lb)  Conforming  Amendments.— The  tables 
of  chapters  at  Oie  (reginning  of  subtitle  C 
and  at  the  Ireginning  of  part  I  of  such  sub- 
tiOe  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
items  relating  to  chapter  509  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"505.  Ofnee  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations      5031". 

Ic)  Effective  Date.— The  limitations  pro- 
vided for  in  section  5031  Id)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  las  amended  try  subsec- 
tion Ia)l2)  of  this  section/,  shall  be  effective 
after  September  30,  1988. 

SEC.  U3.  HEADQVAKTERS.  MARINE  CORPS 

la)  In  General.— Chapter  SIS  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  515— HEADQUARTERS,  MARINE 
CORPS 

"Sec. 

"5201.  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps. 

"5202.  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps:  general 

duties. 
"5203.   Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps: 

appointment-    term   of  office; 

powers  and  duties. 
"5204.  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 

Corps:     appointment;    powers 

and  duties;  successUm  to  duties 

of  Commandant 

"95201.  Headquarters,  Marime  Carps 

"la)  There  is  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  a  Headquarters, 
Marine  Corps,  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  carrying  out  his  respontibilities. 
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"(b)    The    HeadQuarten,    Marine    Corpa, 
shall  contUt  of  the  foUovnng: 
"(U    The    Commandant    of   the    Marine 

Corp*. 

"(2)  The  Ataiatant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corp*. 

"(3)  The  Chief  Of  Staff  of  the  Marine 
Corp*. 

"(4/  Not  more  than  four  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  a*  pretcribed  6jt  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy- 

"(S)  Not  more  than  three  Assistant  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  as  prescribed  ft»  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy- 

"(6)  Other  members  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  assisrned  or  detailed  to  the 
HeadQuarters,  Marine  Corps. 

"(7)  Civilians  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  assigned  or  detailed  to  the  Headquar- 
ters, Marine  Corps. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pre- 
scribed by  laic,  the  Headquarters,  Marine 
Corps,  shall  be  organized  in  such  manner, 
and  its  members  shall  perform  such  duties 
and  have  such  titles,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  prescribe. 

"Id)(l>  The  total  number  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  in  the  Headquarters, 
Marine  Corps,  shall  not  exceed  428.  Such 
limitation  does  not  apply  in  time  of  u>ar  or 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  32S  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Navy  may  6e  assigned  or 
detailed  to  permanent  duty  in  the  Head- 
quarters, Marine  Corps.  However,  such  limi- 
tation does  not  apply  in  time  of  war  or 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress,  or  whenever  the  President  finds 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  increase 
the  number  of  officers  iri  the  Headquarters, 
Marine  Corps. 
"9  5202.  Htmdqmrtert,  Murime  Corps:  general  duties 

"lat  The  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps, 
shall  furnish  professional  assistance  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

"lb)  Under  the  authority,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Headquarters,  Marine  Corps,  shall— 

"(1)  prepare  for  such  employment  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  such  recruiting,  orga- 
nizing, supplying,  equipping  /including  re- 
search and  development),  training,  servic- 
ing, mobilizing,  demobilizing,  administer- 
ing, and  maintaining  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
as  will  assist  in  the  execution  of  any  power, 
duty,  or  function  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Commandant; 

"(2)  investigate  and  report  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Marine  Corps  and  its  prepara- 
tion to  support  military  operations  by  com- 
batant commanders; 

"(3)  prepare  detailed  itutructions  for  the 
execution  of  approved  plans  and  supervise 
the  execution  of  those  plans  and  instruc- 
tions; 

"(4)  act  as  aoent  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commandant  in  coordinating  the  action  of 
ail  organizations  of  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

"(5)  perform  such  other  duties,  not  other- 
wise assigned  by  law,  ai  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 
•VSttt  CemmmaduMt  •f  Ike  Murime  Corps:  up- 

puimtuunt;  term  tfuffiet:  pumtn  urni  duties 
"(a)  There  is  a  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Comnuindant  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years  from  officers  on  the 
active-diUy  list  of  the  Marine  Corp*  not 


below  the  grade  of  colonel  He  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  In  time  of  war  or 
during  a  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress,  he  may  be  reappointed  for  a  term 
of  not  more  than  four  years. 

"(b)  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  while  so  serving,  has  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral without  vacating  his  regular  or  reserve 
grade. 

"(c)  An  officer  who  is  retired  while  serving 
as  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or 
who,  after  serving  at  least  tun  and  one-half 
years  as  Commandant,  is  retired  after  com- 
pletion of  that  service  while  serving  in  a 
lower  grade  than  general,  may,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  be  retired  unth  the 
grade  of  general  The  retired  pay  of  such  an 
officer  shall  be  computed  at  the  highest  rates 
of  basic  pay  applicable  to  him  while  he 
served  in  that  office. 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law 
and  subject  to  section  S013(f)  of  this  title, 
the  Commandant  performs  his  duties  under 
the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  is  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
Commandant  shall— 

"(1)  preside  over  the  Headquarters,  Marine 
Corps; 

"(2)  transmit  the  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps,  to 
the  Secretary,  and  advise  the  Secretary  with 
regard  to  such  plans  and  recommendations; 

"13)  after  approval  of  the  plans  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Headquarters.  Marine 
Corps,  by  the  Secretary,  act  as  the  agent  of 
the  Secretary  in  carrying  them  into  effect; 

"(4)  exercise  supervision,  consistent  with 
the  full  operational  command  and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to  unified  or  specified  com- 
batant commanders  under  chapter  6  of  this 
title,  over  such  of  the  members  and  organi- 
zations of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Navy  as 
the  Secretary  determines; 

"IS)  perform  the  duties  prescrit>ed  for  him 
by  section  1 71  of  this  title  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law; 

"16)  keep  the  Secretary  fully  informed  on 
matters  considered  or  acted  upon  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and 

"(7)  perform  such  other  military  duties, 
not  otherwise  assigned  by  law,  as  are  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  President  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"(f)  The  Commandant  shall  also  perform 
the  duties  prescribed  for  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  under  section  ISl  of 
thU  tiUe 
''§S2$4.    Assistant    Commandant    of   the    Marine 

Corps:  appointment;  poieert  and  duties;  succti- 

sian  to  duties  of  Commandant 

"la)  There  is  an  Assistant  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  from  officers  on  the  active-duty 
list  of  the  Marine  Corps  not  restricted  in  the 
performance  of  duty. 

"lb)  The  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  while  so  serving,  has  the 
grade  of  general  without  vacating  his  regu- 
lar or  reserve  grade. 

"Ic)  The  Assistant  Commandant  has  such 
authority  and  duties  with  respect  to  the 
Marine  Corps  as  the  Cominandant  with  the 
aj>proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  may 
delegate  to  or  prescril>e  for  him.  Orders 
issued  by  the  Assistant  Commandant  in  per- 
forming such  duties  have  the  same  effect  as 
those  issued  by  the  Commandant 

"Id)  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or 
during  the  atuence  or  disatrility  of  the  Com- 
mandant— 


"(1)  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Commandant  until  a  successor  is  appointed 
or  the  aluence  or  disatrility  ceases;  or 

"(2)  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  or  the  Assistant  Commandant  is 
absent  or  disabled,  unless  the  President  di- 
rects otherwise,  the  most  senior  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  Headquarters.  Marine 
Corps,  who  is  not  aluent  or  disabled  and 
who  is  not  restricted  in  performance  of  duty 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Commandant 
until  a  successor  to  the  Commandant  or  the 
Assistant  Commandant  is  appointed  or 
until  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Com- 
mandant or  Assistant  Commandant  ceases, 
whichever  occurs  first ". 

lb)  CoNFORMiNO  Amendments.— The  tables 
of  chapters  at  the  l>eginning  of  subtitle  C 
and  at  the  t>eginning  of  part  I  of  such  sub- 
title are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  SIS  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"515.  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 5201". 

Ic)  Effective  Date.— The  limitations  pro- 
vided for  in  section  S201ld)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  las  amended  by  subsec- 
tion la)  of  this  section),  shall  be  effective 
afterSeptemt>er30,  1988. 

SEC.   M4.    COMPOSITION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  NA  VY 

la)  In  General.— Part  I  of  subtitle  C  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  SIS  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  5 1 »— COMPOSITION  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NA  VY 

"Sec. 

"S241.  Department  of  the  Navy:  composi- 

tiOTL 

"5242.  United  States  Navy:  composition; 
functions. 

"S243.  United  States  Marine  Corps:  composi- 
tion; functions. 

"95241.  Department  of  the  Navy:  eompotition 

"The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  composed 
of  the  following: 

"ID  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

"12)  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 

"13)  The  Headquarters.  Marine  Corps. 

"14)  The  entire  operating  forces,  incliuiing 
naval  aviation,  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  reserve  components  of  those  operating 
forces. 

"IS)  All  field  activities,  headquarters, 
forces,  bases,  installations,  activities,  and 
functions  under  the  control  or  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

"16)  The  United  States  Coast  Guard  when 
it  is  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy. 
"95242.  United  States  Navy:  composition;  functions 

"la)  The  Navy,  within  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  includes,  in  general  naval  combat 
and  service  forces  and  such  aviation  as  may 
be  organic  therein.  The  Navy  shall  be  orga- 
nized, trained,  and  equipped  primarily  for 
prompt  and  sustained  combat  incident  to 
operations  at  sea.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  naval  forces  necessary  for  the 
effective  prosecution  of  war  except  as  other- 
wise assigned  and  is  generally  responsil>le 
for  naval  reconnaissance,  antisutymarine 
warfare,  and  protection  of  shipping. 

"lb)  All  naval  aviation  shall  be  integrated 
with  the  naval  service  as  part  thereof  within 
the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Naval  aviation 
consists  of  comlMt  and  service  and  training 
forces,  and  includes  land-based  naval  avia- 


tion, air  transport  essential  for  naval  oper- 
ations, all  air  u>eapons  and  air  techniques 
involved  in  the  operations  and  activities  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
aeronautical  organization  of  the  Navy,  to- 
gether with  the  personnel  necessary  therefor. 

"(c)  The  Navy  shall  develop  aircraft 
weapons,  tactics,  technique,  organization, 
and  equipment  of  naval  combat  and  service 
elements.  Matters  of  joint  concern  as  to 
these  functions  shall  be  coordinated  between 
the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Navy. 

"(d)  The  Navy  is  responsible,  in  accord- 
ance vnth  integrated  joint  mobilization 
plans,  for  the  expansion  of  the  peacetime 
components  of  the  Navy  to  meet  the  needs  of 
war. 

"95243.  United  States  Marine  Corps:  composition; 
functions 

"la)  The  Marine  Corps,  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  shall  be  so  organized  as  to 
include  not  less  than  three  combat  ditrisions 
and  three  air  wings,  and  such  other  land 
combat  aviation,  and  other  services  as  may 
be  organic  therein.  The  Marine  Corps  shall 
be  organized,  trained,  and  equipped  to  pro- 
vide fleet  marine  forces  of  comlrined  arms. 
together  with  supporting  air  components, 
for  service  with  the  fleet  in  the  seizure  or  de- 
fense of  advanced  naval  bases  and  for  the 
conduct  of  such  land  operations  as  may  be 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a  naval  cam- 
paign. In  addition,  the  Marine  Corps  shall 
provide  detachments  and  organizations  for 
service  on  armed  vessels  of  the  Navy,  shall 
provide  security  detachments  for  the  protec- 
tion of  naval  property  at  naval  stations  and 
bcues,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  President  may  direct  However,  these  ad- 
ditional duties  may  not  detract  from  or 
interfere  with  the  operations  for  which  the 
Marine  Corps  is  primarily  organized. 

"lb)  The  Marine  Corps  shall  develop,  in  co- 
ordination loith  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force, 
those  phases  of  amphibious  operations  that 
pertain  to  the  tactics,  technique,  and  equip- 
ment used  by  landing  forces. 

"Ic)  The  Marine  Corps  is  responsible,  in 
accordance  with  integrated  joint  molriliza- 
tion  plans,  for  the  expansion  of  peacetime 
components  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  meet  the 
needs  of  war. ". 

lb)  Conforming  Amendments.— TTie  tables 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  C 
and  at  the  l>eginning  of  part  I  of  such  sub- 
title are  each  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  SIS  the  foUovnng 
new  item: 

"518.  Composition  of  the  Department  of 

the  Nacy 5241". 

TITLE  IV— AIR  FORCE 
SBC  Ml.  DEPAKTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

(a)  In  General.— 11)  Chapter  803  is  amend- 
ed t>y  striking  out  sections  8012.  8013,  and 
8014  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"98413.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  appointment; 
powers  and  dudes;  delegation  authority 
"la)  There  is  a  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  vnth  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Secretary  is  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  A  person  may 
not  be  appointed  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  within  five  years  after  relief  from 
active  duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  of  a 
regular  component  of  an  armed  force 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  contrx>l  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  6  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  responsible  for 
and  has  the  authority  necessary  to  conduct 


all  affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  including  the  following: 

"(1)  Recruiting. 

"(2)  Organizing. 

"(3)  Supplying. 

"14)  Equipping  lincluding  research  and 
development). 

"IS)  Training. 

"16)  Servicing. 

"17)  Mobilizing. 

"18)  Demobilizing. 

"19)  Administering. 

"110)  Maintaining. 

"Ill)  The  construction,  outfitting,  and 
repair  of  military  equipment 

"112)  The  construction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  buildings,  structures,  and  utilities 
and  the  acquisition  of  real  property  and  in- 
terests therein  necessary  to  carry  out  the  re- 
sponsibilities specified  in  clauses  11) 
through  111). 

"Ic)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  also  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for— 

"ID  the  functioning  and  efficiency  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force; 

"12)  the  formulation  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
that  are  fully  consistent  vrith  national  secu- 
rity objectives  and  policies  established  by 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

"13)  the  effective  and  timely  implementa- 
tion of  policy,  program,  and  budget  deci- 
sions and  instructions  of  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  relating  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 

"14)  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  so  as  to  fulfill  Ito 
the  maximum  extent  practicable)  the  cur- 
rent and  future  operational  requirements  of 
the  unified  and  specified  combatant  com- 
mands; 

"IS)  effective  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion t>etween  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  other  military  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  provide  for  more  effective,  efficient  and 
economical  administration  and  to  eliminate 
duplication; 

"16)  the  presentation  and  justification  of 
the  positions  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  on  the  plans,  programs,  and  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

"17)  the  effective  supervision  and  control 
of  the  intelligence  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

"Id)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is  also 
responsible  for  such  other  activities  as  may 
be  prescrit>ed  by  law.  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"le)  After  first  informing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
make  such  recommendations  to  Congress  re- 
lating to  the  Department  of  Defense  as  he 
considers  appropriate. 

"If)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
assign  such  of  his  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  as  he  considers  appropriate  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  to  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force  Offi- 
cers of  the  Air  Force  shall,  as  directed  by  the 
Secretary,  report  on  any  matter  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Under  Secretary,  or  any  Assistant 
Secretary. 

"Ig)  The  Secretary  may  assign,  detail,  and 
prescribe  the  duties  of  members  of  the  Air 
Force  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

"Ih)  The  Secretary  may  change  the  title  of 
any  officer  or  activity  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  not  prescribed  by  law. 

"(i)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  his  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  under  this  title. 


"9  8414.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Pone 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  DepartmeiU  of  the  Air 
Force  an  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  shall  consist  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

"(2)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force 

"13)  The  Inspector  General  of  the  Air 
Force. 

"14)  The  Air  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Com- 
mittee. 

"IS)  Such  other  offices  and  officers  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  estaiaish  or 
designate 

"Ic)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall 
ensure  that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  does  not  duplicate  specific  func- 
tions for  which  the  Secretary  has  assigned 
responsilnlity  to  the  Air  Staff. 

"Id)  The  total  number  of  military  and  ci- 
mlian  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
manent duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may  not  exceed  2S8.  However, 
such  limitation  does  not  apply  in  time  of 
war  or  during  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress. 

"§8015.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force-  appoint- 
ment; poaert  and  duties 

"la)  There  is  an  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the 
President,  by  ond  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

"lb)  The  Under  Secretary  shall  perform 
such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  prescril>e. 

"9801$.  Attistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force:  ap- 
pointment; powers  and  duties 

"la)  There  are  three  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Hie  Air  Force  in  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  They  shall  be  appointed  from  civilian 
life  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"lb)ID  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  per- 
form such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  pre- 
scrit>e. 

"12)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  He  shall 
have  as  his  principal  duty  the  overall  super- 
vision of  manpower  and  reserve  component 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  ". 

12)  Section  801 7  is  amended— 

lA)  in  subsection  la),  by  striking  out 
clause  12)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUovnng: 

"12)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  approved  try  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. ". 

IB)  by  striking  out  "la)"  at  the  beginning 
of  such  section;  and 

IC)  by  striking  out  subsection  lb). 

13)  Chapter  803  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  section  8019. 

(4)  Chapter  803  is  further  amended  try  in- 
serting after  section  8017  the  following  new 
section: 
"98918.  Inspector  General  of  the  Air  After  detail 

duties 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  an  Inspector  General  of  the 
Air  Force  who  shall  be  detailed  to  such  posi- 
tion In)  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from 
general  officers  of  the  Air  Force  An  officer 
may  not  be  detailed  to  such  position  for  a 
tour  of  duty  of  more  than  four  years,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  extend  su(A  a  tour  of 
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iltUy  if  he  make*  a  special  finding  that  the 
extension  is  necessary  in  the  public  interest 

"(b>  The  Inspector  General,  when  directed 
by  the  Secretary  or  the  Chief  of  Staff,  shaU 
inguire  into  and  report  upon  the  ducip/tne, 
efficiency,  and  economy  of  the  Air  Force  and 
shaU  peifui  m  any  other  duties  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 

"M  The  Inspector  General  shall  periodi- 
cally propose  programs  of  inspections  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  shall  recom- 
mend additional  inspections  and  investiga- 
tions as  may  appear  appropriate. 

"(dJ  The  Inspector  General  shall  have  such 
deputies  and  assistants  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may  prescribe.  Each  such 
deputy  and  assistant  shall  be  an  officer  de- 
tailed try  the  Secretary  to  that  position  from 
the  officers  of  the  Air  Force  for  a  tour  of 
duty  of  not  more  than  four  years,  under  a 
procedure  prescrH)ed  by  the  Secretary. ". 

(S/(A)  Section  8033  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion S019,  is  transferred  to  and  made  a  part 
of  chapter  803.  and  is  inserted  immediately 
after  section  8018. 

(B)  Section  8019  las  redesignated  by  sub- 
paragraph (A))  is  amended— 

(i)  in  subsection  laJ— 

lit  by  inserting  "and  the  mobilization  pre- 
paredness" after  "reserve  components":  and 

(IIJ  by  strHcing  out  "Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
Assistant  Secretary  responsible  for  reserve 
affairs"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Chief  of  Staff: 

an  in  suttsection  (b),  by  inserting  "and" 
after  the  semffolon  in  clause  <2):  and 

(Hit  try  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'S80I9.  Knerve  nmpomemtt  of  Air  Force:  policies 

ami  rtgrnlmtioi—  for  fovernmemt  of;  ftmetions  of 

Nmtioiml  Guard  Bartau  icith  retpect  to  Air  No- 

tiomml  Gmvd- 

lb)  CoNrottMiNO  Amendments.— 11)  Such 
chapter  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
sections  8010  and  8011  as  sections  8011  and 
8012,  respectively. 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Sec 

"8011.  Organization. 
"8012.  Department  of  the  Air  Force:  seal 
"8013.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  appoint- 
ment: powers  and  duties:  dele- 
gation authority. 
"$014.   Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 

Force.  ■ 
"8015.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  ap- 
pointment: powers  and  duties. 
"8018.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force: 
appointment:       powers       and 
duties, 
"ton.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force:  successors 

to  duties. 
"8018.  Inspector  General  of  the  Air  Force: 

detail:  duties. 
"8019.  Reserve  components  of  Air  Force: 
policies  and  regulations  for 
government  of:  functions  of 
motional  Guard  Bureau  with 
respect  to  Air  National 
Gunrd.". 

Ic)  EmcrrvE  Date.— The  limitation  pro- 
vided for  in  section  8014ld)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  suttsec- 
tion  la)ll)  of  this  section),  shall  be  effective 
after  September  30.  1988. 

8KC  Mr  THE  AIR  STAFF 

la)  Composition  or  the  Air  STArr.— Section 

8031  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'lattl.   The  Air  SIm/f:  eomfo*iti»H;  asMignmemt 

ami  dttaU  of  mewtterf  of  Air  Forte  mud  eiciUuu 

"la)  There  is  in  the  executive  part  of  the 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  an  Air  Staff  to 

k     ■ 


assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in  carry- 
ing out  his  responsibilities. 

"lb)  The  Air  Staff  shall  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"ID  The  Chief  of  Staff 

"12)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

"13)  Not  more  than  four  Deputy  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  as  pTescrH>ed  6y  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

"14)  Not  more  than  three  Assistant  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"IS)  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Air  Force. 

"16)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Air 
Force. 

"17)  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

"18)  Other  meml>ers  of  the  Air  Force  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  the  Air  Staff. 

"19)  Cirnlians  in  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  assigned  or  detailed  to  the  Air  Staff. 

"Ic)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pre- 
scribed by  law.  the  Air  Staff  shall  6c  orga- 
nized in  such  manner,  and  its  mem.t>er3  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  have  suc/i  titles,  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"Id)ll)  The  total  number  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to 
permanent  duty  to  the  Air  Staff  may  not 
exceed  2,354.  Such  limitation  does  not  apply 
in  time  of  war  or  during  a  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  Congress. 

"12)  Not  more  than  1.575  officers  of  the  Air 
Force  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  perma- 
nent duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Staff  However, 
such  limitation  does  not  apply  in  time  of 
war  or  during  a  national  emergency  de- 
clared by  Congress,  or  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  increase  the  number  of  officers  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Air  Staff  ". 

lb)  The  Air  Staff:  General  Duties.— Sec- 
tion 8032  is  amended— 

ID  in  sut)section  la),  by  inserting  "of  the 
Air  Force"  afUr  "Chief  of  Staff: 

12)  in  subsection  lb)— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "The"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Under  the  authority,  direction,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the": 

IB)  by  striking  out  ",  training,  serving, 
mobilizing,  and  demobilizing"  in  clause  ID 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "linclttding  re- 
search and  development),  training,  servic- 
ing, mobilizing,  demobilizing,  administer- 
ing, and  maintaining":  and 

IC)  by  striking  out  "for  military  oper- 
ations" in  clause  12)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  support  military  operations  by 
comt>atant  commands":  and 

13)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"9  8*32.  The  A  ir  Staff:  general  duties  " 

Ic)  Chief  of  Staff.— Section  8034  is  redes- 
ignated as  section  8033  and  las  redesignat- 
ed) is  amended— 

ID  in  subsection  la)— 

lA)  by  striking  out  "The  Chief  of  Staff 
shall  be"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'"There  is  a  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force": 
and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "national  emergency 
declared  by  the  Congress  after  December  31, 
1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during 
a  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress": 

12)  by  striking  out  subsectiOTis  Ic)  and  Id) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Ic)  Except  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law 
and  subject  to  section  8013lf)  of  this  title, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  performs  his  duties  under 
the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary. 


"Id)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
the  Chief  of  Staff  shaU— 

"ID  preside  over  the  Air  Staff: 

"12)  transmit  the  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Air  Staff  to  the  Secretary  and 
advise  the  Secretary  with  regard  to  such 
plans  and  recommendations: 

"13)  after  approval  of  the  plans  or  recom- 
mendations of  the  Air  Staff  by  the  Secretary, 
act  as  the  agent  of  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
them  into  effect: 

"14)  exercise  supervision,  consistent  with 
the  full  operational  command  and  other  au- 
thority assigned  to  unified  or  specified  com- 
batant commanders  under  chapter  6  of  this 
title,  over  such  of  the  memtters  and  organi- 
zations of  the  Air  Force  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines: 

"15)  perform  the  duties  prescrit>ed  for  him 
by  section  171  of  this  title  and  other  provi- 
sions of  law: 

"16)  keep  the  Secretary  fully  informed  on 
matters  considered  or  acted  upon  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  and 

"17)  perform  such  other  military  duties, 
not  otherwise  assigned  by  law,  as  are  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

"le)  The  Chief  of  Staff  shall  also  perform 
the  duties  prescribed  for  him  as  a  memtier  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  under  section  151  of 
this  title. ":  and 

13)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"S8033.  Chief  of  Staff:  appointment;  Urm  of  of  Cue; 
powers  and  duties" 

Id)  Vice  Chief  of  Staff.— Section  8035  is 
redesignated  as  section  8034  and  las  redesig- 
nated) is  amended— 

ID  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  lb) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"la)  There  is  a  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  general  officers  of  the  Air  Force. 

"lb)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  while  so  serving,  has  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral without  vacating  his  regular  or  reserve 
grade. ": 

12)  by  strUnng  out  subsection  Ic): 

13)  t>y  redesignating  subsection  Id)  as  sub- 
section Ic): 

14)  by  inserting  after  subsection  Ic)  las  re- 
designated by  clause  13))  tfie  following  new 
subsection: 

"Id)  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Chief  of  Staff  or  during  the  atfsence  or 
disability  of  the  Chief  of  Staff— 

"ID  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  or  the  at>sence  or  disalnl- 
ity  ceases:  or 

"12)  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  is  absent  or  disabled,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent directs  otherwise,  the  most  senior  offi- 
cer of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Air  Staff  who  is 
not  absent  or  disabled  and  who  is  not  re- 
stricted in  performance  of  duty  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  until  a 
successor  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff  is  appointed  or  until  the  ab- 
sence or  disability  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  or 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  ceases,  whichever  occurs 
first ";  and 

15)  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
heading: 
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"98*34.  Viet  Chief  of  Staff:  appointment;  poaen 

and  duties;  luertMsian  to  dutiet  of  Chief  of  Stafr' 

le)  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff.— Chapter  805 

is  further  amended  try  inserting  after  section 

8034  the  following  new  section: 

"98*iS.    Deputy   Ckieft   of  Staff  and  AstUtant 

Chief*  of  Staff:  detaU 

"The  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Assist- 
ant Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  be  general  officers 
detailed  to  those  positions. ". 

If)  Judge  Advocate  General,  Deputy 
Judge  Advocate  General.— Section  8072  is 
redesignated  as  section  8037,  is  transferred 
to  and  made  a  part  of  chapter  80S,  and  is  in- 
serted immediately  after  section  8036. 

Ig)  Office  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve.— 
Chapter  805  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  8037  las  redesignated  by  sub- 
section If)  of  this  section)  the  following  new 
section: 

"98038.  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve:  appointment 
afCUef 

"la)  There  is  in  the  executive  part  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  an  Office  of  Air 
Force  Reserve  which  is  headed  try  a  chief 
who  is  the  adviser  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  on 
Air  Force  Reserve  matters. 

"lb)  The  President  by  and  unth  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ttie 
Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  from  officers  of 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  not  on  active  duty,  or 
on  active  duty  under  section  265  of  this 
title,  who— 

"ID  tiave  had  at  least  10  years  of  commis- 
sioned service  in  the  Air  Force: 

"12)  are  in  grade  of  brigadier  general  and 
atmve:  and 

"13)  have  been  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force. 

"Ic)  The  Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  holds 
office  for  four  years,  but  may  be  removed  for 
cause  at  any  time.  He  is  eligible  to  succeed 
himself.  If  he  holds  a  lower  reserve  grade,  he 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  grade  of  major  gen- 
eral for  service  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. ". 

Ih)    Conforming    Amendments.— 11)    The 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
805  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec. 

"8031.  The  Air  Staff:  composition:  assign- 
ment and  detail  of  members  of 
Air  Force  and  civilians. 
"8032.  The  Air  Staff:  general  duties. 
"8033.  Chief  of  Staff:  appointment'  term  of 

office:  powers  and  duties. 
"8034.    Vice   Chief  of  Staff:  appointment 
powers  and  duties:  succession 
to  duties  of  Chief  of  Staff. 
"8035.  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Assistant 

Chiefs  of  Staff:  detail 
"8036.      Surgeon      General     appointment' 

grade. 
"8037.    Judge    Advocate    General,    Deputy 
Judge  Advocate   General:   ap- 
pointment duties. 
"8038.  Office  of  Air  Force  Reserve:  appoint- 
ment of  Chief. ". 

12)  The  section  heading  for  section  8036  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  comma  after 
"appointment"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon. 

13)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  807  is  amended  try  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  8072. 

li)  Effective  Date.— The  limitations  pro- 
vided for  in  section  803 lid)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  las  amended  tty  subsec- 
tion la)  of  this  section),  shall  be  effective 
after  September  30,  1988. 

SEC  4$S.  commands 

Section  80741a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except 
as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the". 


TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND 
EFFECTIVE  DATE 

SEC.  SSI.  REDVCTION  IN  PERSONNEL  ASSIGNED  TO 
MANAGEMENT  HEADQUARTERS  ACTIVI- 
TIES 

la)  In  General.— id  Not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  reduce  the  total  number  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  assigned  or  detailed 
to  permanent  duty  in  the  military  depart- 
ments and  in  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
batant commands  to  perform  management 
headquarters  activities  or  management 
headquarters  support  activities  by  a  numlier 
that  is  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total 
numt>er  of  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to 
perform  such  activities  on  September  30, 
1985. 

12)  In  computing  and  in  making  the  re- 
duction required  under  paragraph  ID,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  exclude  personnel 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Army  Staff,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Office  of  ttie  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  ttie  Headquarters,  Marine 
Corps,  the  Office  of  ttie  Secretary  of  Die  Air 
Force,  and  the  Air  Staff  who  are  assigned  or 
detailed  to  permanent  duty  to  perform  man- 
agement headquarters  activities  or  manage- 
ment headquarters  support  activities. 

lb)  Allocation  of  Reductions  To  Be  Made 
BY  THE  Secretary  of  Defense.— 1 1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  allocate  the  reduc- 
tions required  under  subsection  la)  among 
management  headquarters  activities  and 
management  headquarters  support  activi- 
ties in  a  manrur  consistent  xoith  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

12)  The  Secretary  shall  also  consolidate 
and  eliminate  unnecessary  management 
headquarters  activities  and  management 
headquarters  support  activities. 

Ic)  Prohibition  Against  Certain  Actions 
To  Achieve  Reductions.— The  personnel  re- 
duction required  by  subsection  la)  may  not 
be  accomplished  by  recategorizing  or  rede- 
fining duties,  functions,  offices,  or  organiza- 
tions. 

Id)  Authority  of  Combatant  Commanders 
With  Regard  to  Reductions.— In  the  case  of 
a  reduction  under  this  section  made  appli- 
cable by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  a  uni- 
fied or  specified  combatant  command,  the 
commander  of  that  command,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  commanders  of  commands 
directly  sulMrdinated  to  the  commander  of 
the  combatant  command,  shall  determine 
ttie  manner  in  which  the  reduction  shall  be 
accomplished. 

le)  Prohibition  on  Future  Increase.— 
After  September  30,  1988,  the  number  of  ci- 
vilian and  military  personnel  assigned  to 
perform  aetivities  described  in  subsection 
la)  may  not  be  increased  above  a  number 
that  is  10  percent  less  than  the  numtter  of 
such  personnel  assigned  or  detailed  to  per- 
form such  activities  on  Septemt>er  30,  1985. 
The  limitation  provided  in  this  sui)section 
shall  not  apply  in  time  of  war  or  during  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress. 

If)  DEFiNTTiONS.—For  purposcs  of  this  sec- 
tion, ttie  terms  "management  headquarters 
activities"  and  "management  headquarters 
support  activities"  have  the  same  meanings 
prescrH>ed  for  such  terms  in  Department  of 
Defense  Directive  5100.73  entitled  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Management  Headquarters 
and  Headquarters  Support  Activities, "  dated 
January  7,  1985. 

sec  s»2.  annual  report  on  national  secvritt 
strategy 
la)  Report  Requirement.— The  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 


Services  and  Foreign  Relatitms  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives each  year  a  comprehensive  written 
report  on  the  national  security  strategy  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  stiall 
sutrmit  such  report  on  the  same  date  each 
year  on  which  he  submits  the  budget  to  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code 

lb)  Contents  of  Report.— The  report  re- 
ferred to  in  sutisection  la)  shall  include— 

ID  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  vital 
interests,  goals,  and  objectives  of  the  United 
States  througtiout  the  xoorld; 

12)  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  foreign  policy,  worldwide 
commitments,  arid  nationcU  defense  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States  necessary  to 
deter  aggression  and  to  implement  the  na- 
tional security  strategy  of  the  United  Stales; 

13)  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  short-term 
and  long-term  uses  of  the  poZittcoZ,  econom- 
ic, military,  and  other  elements  of  the  na- 
tional power  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
or  promote  the  interests  and  achieve  the 
goals  and  objectives  referred  to  in  clause  ID; 

14)  a  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  ttie  ca- 
pabilities of  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
the  national  security  strategy  of  the  United 
States,  including  an  evaluation  of  Oie  t>al- 
ance  among  the  capabilities  of  all  elements 
of  the  national  power  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  implementation  of  the  national 
security  strategy:  and 

15)  such  other  pertinent  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  help  inform  Congress 
on  matters  relating  to  the  ot>erall  foreign 
policy  strategy  and  military  strategy  of  the 
United  States. 

Ic)  The  report  referred  to  in  subsection  la) 
shall  be  submitted  in  a  classified  and  an  un- 
classified form, 

SEC.  set.  WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN  REPORTING.  NOTIFI- 
CATION. AND  STUDY  REQUIREMENTS 

la)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  lb),  effective  on  January  1,  1987, 
any  provision  of  law  contained  in  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  or  in  any  ottier  provision  of  law  con- 
tained in  any  Act  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  or  for  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
in  any  Act  making  appropriations  to  or  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  requires  the 
President  or  any  official  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  submit  in  writing 
any  report  notification,  or  study  to  Con- 
gress or  to  any  committee  of  Congress  shall 
not  be  effective  to  the  extent  that  such  provi- 
sion requires  the  submission  in  writing  of 
such  report  notification,  or  study. 

lb)  Exceptions.— Subsection  la)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  provision  of  law 
enacted  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  to  any  provision  of  law  that  re- 
quires the  submission  of  the  following  re- 
ports, notifications,  and  studies: 

ID  Ttie  annual  reports,  statements,  and 
recommendations  required  try  section  1331c) 
of  titU  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
ttie  accomplishments  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

12)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
133le)  of  such  tiOe,  relating  to  foreign 
policy,  major  military  missions,  and  mili- 
tary force  structure. 

13)  Ttie  reports  required  by  subsection 
lb)lS)  of  section  139  of  such  title  las  redesig- 
naUd  by  section  10416)  of  this  Act)  and  the 
annuo/  report  required  try  subsection  Ig)  of 
such  section,  relating  to  operational  test 
and  evaluation  activities. 
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(4)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
142  of  such  title  (as  redesignated  try  section 
10411)  of  thu  Act),  relaHng  to  North  Atlantic 
Tieaty  Organization  readiness. 

(5)  The  reports  required  by  section  1464tc> 
of  such  title,  relating  to  the  status  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Military  Retirement 
Fund. 

(t)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
220%(k)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion and  operation  of  working-capital 
fund*. 

(7)  The  notifieaXions  required  by  section 
2233ata)<l)  of  such  title,  relating  to  expendi- 
tures and  contrH)utions  for  aicquisition  of 
facilities  for  reserve  components. 

(8J  The  notifications  required  try  section 
2304(cJ(7/  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  use  of 
procurement  procedures  other  than  competi- 
titx  procedures. 

(9>  The  notifications  required  by  section 
230t(h)(3)  of  such  title,  relating  to  cancella- 
tion ceilings  in  certain  multiyear  contracts. 

(10)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2313(d)(4)  of  such  title,  relating  to  sutrpoe- 
nas  issued  try  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  to  obtain  contractor 
records. 

(11)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2349  of  such  title,  relating  to  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  acquisition  and  cross- 
servicing  agreements. 

(12)  The  semiannual  report  required  by 
section  23S7  of-^such  title,  relating  to  con- 
tracts in  excess-  of  $50,000  entered  into  by 
the  military  departments  for  research  and 
development      ' 

(13)  The  notifications  required  try  section 
2394(b)(2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  contracts 
for  energy  or  fuel. 

(14)  The  annual  report  required  try  section 
2397(e)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  names  of 
certain  employees  and  former  employees  of 
defense  contractors. 

(15)  The  notifications  required  by  clauses 
(B)  and  (C)  of  section  2401(b)(1)  of  such 
title,  the  cost  analyses  required  by  section 
2401(e)(1)  of  such  title,  and  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  2401(e)(2)  of  such  title,  all 
relating  to  the  long-term  lease  or  charter  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  try  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

(IS)  The  notifications  required  try  subsec- 
tion (e)(1)  of  section  2403  of  such  title  and 
the  annual  report  required  by  subsection 
(e)(2)  of  such  section,  relating  to  waivers  of 
certain  requirements  for  contractor  guaran- 

(17)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  2407(d)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  certain  contracts  awarded 
try  the  Department  of  Defense  in  connection 
with  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  co- 
operative agreements. 

(IS)  The  annual  report  required  try  section 
24S7(d)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  policy  to 
standardize  equipment,  ammunition,  and 
fuel  procured  for  the  use  of  United  States 
military  forces  stationed  in  Europe  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

(19)  The  reports  required  try  subsection  (a) 
or  (e)  of  section  2662  of  such  title  and  the 
annual  report  required  try  sui>section  (b)  of 
such  section,  relating  to  certain  real  proper- 
ty traruactions. 

(20)  The  proposals  referred  to  in  section 
2667a(b)(l)  of  such  title,  relating  to  sale  and 
replacement  of  nonexcess  real  property. 

(21)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2672(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  acquisitions 
of  interests  in  land  for  more  than  $100,000. 

(22)  The  notificatiotu  required  try  section 
2676(d)  of  such  title,  relating  to  reductions 
in  scope  and  increases  in  cost  of  a  land  ac- 
quisition. 


(23)  The  notifications  and  sutrmissions  re- 
quired fry  section  2687(b)  of  such  title,  relat- 
ing to  t>ase  closures  and  realignments. 

(24/  The  annual  report  required  try  section 
2779(b)(4)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  elimination  of 
certain  losses  caused  try  fluctuations  in  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  of  foreign  countries. 

(25)  The  reports  required  by  section  2780 
of  such  title  (as  redesignated  try  section 
104(2)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  sales  or  trans- 
fers of  certain  defense  articles. 

(26)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2803(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  emergency 
military  construction  projects  carried  out 
under  section  2803  of  such  title. 

(27)  The  reports  required  try  section 
2804(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  projects  not  authorized  try  law. 

(28)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  section  280S(b)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  mirwr  construction  in  con- 
nection vrith  certain  relocations  of  activi- 
ties from  one  installation  to  another. 

(29)  The  reports  required  try  section 
2806(c)(2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  contribu- 
tions for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion Infrastructure. 

(30)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  2807  of  such  title  and  the 
reports  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section,  relating  to  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  and  construction  design  in 
connection  with  m,iiitary  construction  or 
military  family  housing  projects. 

(31)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2808(b)  of  sxtch  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  projects  in  the  event  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war  or  national  emergency. 

(32)  Tt\e  justifications  and  economic  anal- 
yses required  by  section  2809(a)(4)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  long-term  contracts  for  the 
construction,  management,  and  operation 
of  certain  facilities. 

(33)  The  notifications  and  justifications 
required  try  section  2823(b)  of  such  title,  re- 
lating to  disagreements  on  the  availalrility 
of  suitable  alternative  housing  at  locations 
in  the  United  Slates  where  family  housing  is 
proposed  to  6e  constructed. 

(34)  The  notifications  required  try  section 
2827(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  relocation  of 
military  family  housing  units. 

(35)  The  economic  analyses  required  try 
section  2828(g)(6)(A)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  leasing  military  family  housing  facilities. 

(36)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2834(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  agreements 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  use  of  De- 
partment of  State  housing  and  related  serv- 
ices by  Department  of  Defense  personnel 

(37)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e)  of  section  2853  of  such  title, 
relating  to  reductions  in  the  scope  of  work 
or  increases  in  the  cost  of  military  construc- 
tion projects. 

(38)  The  notificatioru  required  try  section 
2854(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  repair,  res- 
toration, or  replacement  of  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed military  facilities. 

(39)  The  annual  request  required  by  sec- 
tion 2859  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  auUiorizations. 

(40)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2861(a)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  activities  and  military  family 
fiousing  activities. 

(41)  The  annual  report  required  try  section 
2871(c)(3)  of  such  title  (as  redesignated  by 
section  104(8)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  end  strength 
levels,  certain  other  manpower  require- 
ments, Irase  structures,  and  certain  require- 
ments for  and  information  on  officers. 


(42)  The  annual  report  required  try  section 
2871(d)(2)  of  such  title  (as  redesignated  try 
section  104(8)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  aver- 
age student  training  loads. 

(43)  The  annual  report  required  try  section 
2871(e)  of  such  title  (as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 104(8)  of  this  Act),  relating  to  oper- 
ations and  maintenance 

(44)(A)  The  annual  and  supplemental  re- 
ports required  try  section  2872  of  such  title 
(as  redesignated  try  section  104(9)  of  this 
Act),  relating  to  loeapons  development  and 
procurement  schedules,  including  the  matter 
required  try  section  S3(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (95  Stat  1524;  22  U.S.C. 
2795b(b))  to  tre  included  in  such  annual  re- 
ports. 

(B)  The  notifications  in  lieu  of  such  sup- 
plemental reports  under  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  2872. 

(45)  TTie  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  re- 
quired by  section  2873  of  such  title  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  104(10)  of  this  Act). 

(46)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (d)(3)  of  section  2874  of  such  title  (as 
redesignated  try  section  104(11)  of  this  Act) 
and  reports  required  by  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section,  relating  to  increases  in  pro- 
gram acquisition  unit  costs  and  procure- 
ment unit  costs  of  certain  major  defense  ac- 
quisition programs. 

(47)  The  notifications  required  try  section 
7307(b)(2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  naval  vessels  to  foreign  nations. 

(48)  The  quarterly  report  required  try  sec- 
tion 7434  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  production  from  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

(49)  The  annual  report  required  try  section 
406(i)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  dependents  accompanying  memlrers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  outside  the 
United  States. 

(50)  The  statements  and  quarterly  report 
required  by  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  section 
709  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1975  (88  Stat  408; 
50  U.S.C.  App.  2403- 1(e)),  relating  to  the 
export  of  certain  goods,  technology,  and  in- 
fiustrial  techniques. 

(51)  The  notifications,  summaries,  certifi- 
cations, and  reports  required  try  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  502  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  (10 
U.S.C.  2304  note),  relating  to  conversion  of 
performance  of  commercial  and  other  type 
functions  from  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel to  private  contractors. 

(52)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
1201(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1984  (Public  Law  98-94;  97 
Stat  678),  relating  to  transfers  of  amounts 
of  authorizations. 

(53)  The  reports  and  assessments  required 
try  section  1231  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1984  (Public  Law  98-94; 
97  StaL  693J.  relating  to  certain  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  systems. 

(54)  The  reports  required  try  section 
307(b)(3)  of  Uie  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1985  (98  Stat  2515;  10 
U.S.C.  2304  note),  relating  to  waivers  of  a 
prohilrition  on  contracting  out  certain  logis- 
tics activities. 

^55>  The  annual  report  required  try  section 
1002(d)(1)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1985  (98  StaL  2575;  22 
U.S.C.  1928  note),  relating  to  the  supply  of 
munitions  and  certain  aircraft  facilities  in 
support  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. 

(56)  The  annual  report  required  try  section 
1002(d)(2)  of  the  Department  of  Defenu  Au- 
thorization  Act.    1985    (98   Stat    2575;   22 


U.S.C.  1928  note),  relating  to  the  status  and 
cost  of  the  United  States  commitment  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  cer- 
tain actirrities  of  other  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  memlrers. 

(57)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1003  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985 
(98  Stat  2576;  22  U.S.C.  1928  noU).  relating 
to  allied  contributions  to  the  comTnon  de- 
fense. 

(58)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1102  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  1985  (98  StaL  2580;  10  U.S.C. 
2872  noU  (formerly  10  U.S.C  139  noU)).  re- 
lating to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
and  any  other  antitrallistic  missile  defense 
program. 

(59)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
ISOKc)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1985  (Public  Law  98-525;  98 
StaL  2626),  relating  to  transfers  of  amounts 
of  authorizations. 

(60)  The  reports  required  try  section 
1536(g)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization AcL  1985  (98  StaL  2633;  46 
U.S.C.  1120  note),  relating  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense. 

(61)  The  certification  required  by  section 
12S(a)(l)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization AcL  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
StaL  601),  relating  to  any  new  contract  for 
the  procurement  of  S-ton  trucks. 

(62)  The  legislative  environmental  impact 
statement  required  by  section  209(c)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  AcL 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  StaL  610),  relat- 
ing to  full-scale  development  of  a  small 
intercontinental  trallistic  missile  or  the  se- 
lection of  trasing  areas  for  the  deployment  of 
such  missile. 

(63)  The  certification  required  by  section 
222  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion AcL  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  StaL 
613),  relating  to  termination  of  a  prohilri- 
tion of  deployment  of  a  strategic  defense 
system. 

(64)  The  reports  required  by  section  223  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
AcL  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  StaL  613), 
relating  to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

C6Sy  The  quarterly  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion S02(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization AcL  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
StaL  621),  relating  to  the  obligation  of  funds 
appropriated  for  civilian  personnel 

(66)  The  report  required  try  section  1002  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
AcL  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  StaL  70S), 
relating  to  Soviet  compliance  with  arms 
control  commitments. 

(67)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1221(d)(2)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization AcL  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
StaL  727),  relating  to  a  research  program  to 
support  the  polygraph  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(68)  The  annual  reports  required  try  sec- 
tion 1407  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization AcL  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
StaL  745),  relating  to  unobligated  tralances 
in  appropriation  accounts. 

(69)(A)  The  certifications  required  try  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)(2)  of  section  1411  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  AcL 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  StaL  745),  relat- 
ing to  the  procurement  or  assembly  of 
binary  chemical  weapons. 

(B)  The  report  required  try  subsection  (e) 
of  such  section,  relating  to  consultations 
among  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
member  nations  concerning  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  chemical  deterrent 
posture. 


(70)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 704  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization AcL  1982  (Public  Law  97-99;  95 
Stat  1377),  relating  to  contracts  for  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions. 

(71)  The  economic  analyses  required  by 
section  802(d)(1)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  AcL  1984  (97  StaL  784; 
10  U.S.C.  2821  note),  relating  to  proposed 
military  housing  rental  guarantee  agree- 
ments. 

(72)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
803(b)(2)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization AcL  1984  (97  StaL  785;  10  U.S.C. 
2821  note),  relating  to  u>aivers  of  a  require- 
ment to  use  manufactured  or  factory-built 
housing  fabricated  in  the  United  States  by  a 
United  Slates  contractor  for  military  family 
housing  construction  in  foreign  countries. 

(73)  The  report  required  by  section  840(d) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
AcL  1986  (Public  Law  99-167;  99  StaL  998), 
relating  to  the  sale  of  land  at  Fort  Jackson, 
South  Carolina. 

(74)  The  notificatioru  required  try  the  pro- 
viso in  section  8005  (m)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  AcL  1985  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101(h)  of  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  Resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Octotter 
12.  1984  (Public  Law  98-473;  98  StaL  1923)), 
relating  to  unusual  cost  overruns  incident 
to  overhaul  maintenance,  and  repair  for 
certain  ships. 

^7S>  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
8104(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations AcL  1985  (as  contained  in  section 
101(h)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  Octotrer  12,  1984 
(Public  Law  98-473;  98  StaL  1942;  10  U.S.C. 
2872  noU  (formerly  10  U.S.C.  139  note))),  re- 
lating to  consultations  with  memlrers  of 
common  defense  alliances  concerning  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  research. 

(76)  The  notifications  required  by  section 

8020  or  8021  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  AcL  1986  (as  contained  in 
section  101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  enti- 
tled "Joint  Resolution  maJcing  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  De- 
cember 19,  1985  (Public  Law  99-190;  99  StaL 
1206)),  relating  to  transfers  of  working  cap- 
ital funds. 

(77)  The  notifications  required  by  section 

8021  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations AcL  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  December 
19,  1985  (Public  Law  99-190;  99  StaL  1206)), 
relating  to  the  obligation  of  working  capital 
funds  to  procure  war  reserve  material  inven- 
tory. 

(78)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
8042  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations AcL  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b))  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  December 
19,  1985  (Public  Law  99-190:  99  StaL  1210), 
relating  to  the  availability  of  appropriated 
funds  for  intelligence  or  special  activities 
different  from  activities  justified  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(79)  The  notification  required  by  section 
8075  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations AcL  1986  (as  contained  in  section 


101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entUled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  December 
19.  1985  (Public  Law  99-190;  99  StaL  1214). 
relating  to  the  acquisition  of  certain  types 
of  weapons,  sultsystems,  and  munitions  of 
European  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion manufacture. 

(80)  The  certification  required  by  section 
8097  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations AcL  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
"Joint  Resolution  making  further  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  December 
19,  1985  (Public  Law  99-190;  99  StaL  1219)), 
relating  to  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
funds  to  carry  out  a  test  of  the  Space  De- 
fense System  (anti-satellite  ureapon)  against 
an  object  in  space. 

(81)  The  annual  report  required  try  the 
third  proviso  in  the  undesignated  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Foreign  Currency 
Fluctvation,  Construction,  Defense"  in  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriation  AcL 
1980  (Public  Law  96-130;  93  StaL  1019),  re- 
lating to  transfers  of  appropriated  funds  to 
eliminate  losses  in  military  construction  or 
expenses  of  family  housing  caused  by  fluctu- 
ations in  foreign  currency  exchange  rates  of 
foreign  countries. 

(82)  The  reports  required  try  section  125(a) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
AcL  1985  (as  contained  in  section  101(e)  of 
the  Joint  Resolution  entitled  "Joint  Resolu- 
tion making  continuing  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved October  12,  1984  (Public  Law  98-473; 
98  StaL  1883)),  relating  to  terminations  of  a 
prohibition  on  Oie  availability  of  appropri- 
ated military  construction  funds  to  foreign 
governments  ineligible  to  receive  such  funds 
by  reason  of  inadequate  drug  control  meas- 
ures. 

(83)(A)  The  semiannual  report  required  by 
section  5(b)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.  3),  relating  to  activities 
of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(B)  The  reports  required  try  section  5(d)  of 
such  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  3),  relating  to  par- 
ticular cases  of  problems,  abuses,  or  defi- 
ciencies which  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(C)  The  statements  required  by  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  section  8(b)  of  such  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  App.  3),  relating  to  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  t/ie  activities  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(84)  The  requirement  to  furnish  informa- 
tion and  to  report  to  Congress  concerning 
intelligence  activities  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  501  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  (SO  U.S.C  413). 

(c)  Change  From  Quarterly  to  Annual 
Report.— Section  406(i)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  in  the  matter 
preceding  clause  (1);  and 

(2)  try  striking  out  "quarter"  in  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year". 

SEC  S04.  SfrVCTIVE  BATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  AcL 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  try  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
such  date  or  dates  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  specify.  Irut  in  no  event  may  the 
effective  date  for  any  provision  or  amend- 
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ment  be  later  than  180  days  foUowing  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thu  Act 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  reor- 
ganize and  strengthen  certain  elements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  improve  the 
military  advice  provided  the  President,  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  military  operations,  to  increase  at- 
tention to  the  formulation  of  strategy  and 
to  contingency  planning,  to  provide  for  the 
more  efficient  use  of  resources,  to  strength- 
en civilian  authority  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

House  amendments  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  3622: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following: 

SECTION  I.  SaOKT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bill  Nichols 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986". 

TTTLE  l—COMBA  TANT  COMMANDS 

SEC  HI.  ENHANCEMENT  OF  AUTHORITY  OF  COM- 
MANDEMS  OF  VNIHED  AND  SPECIFIED 
COMBA  TANT  COMMANDS. 

(a)  Revision  and  Extension  or  Combatant 
Command  Authority.— (1)  Title  10,    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  S  the  foUowing  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER  6— COMBATANT  COMMANDS 
"161.  EstablishmenL 

"162.  Forces   assigned   to   combatant   com- 
mands. 
"163.  Functions  and  supervision. 
"164.  Administration    and    support    of  as- 
signed forces. 
"f  65.  Unified  and  specified  commands:  pro- 
gram and  budget  proposals;  net 
assessments. 
"166.  Con^Mtant      command     sut)ordinate 
commanders    and    CINC   staff 
officers:  selection  and  tenure. 
"167.  Joint  Commanders  Council 
'§  in.  EstrnkUskmemt 

"ta>  Unified  and  Specified  Commands.— 
With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
shaU— 

"tit  estatilish  unified  combatant  com- 
mands and  specified  combatant  commands 
to  perform  military  jnissions:  and 

"12)  prescribe  the  force  structure  of  those 
commaruU. 

"(bJ  Special  Combatant  Commands.— (1/  If 
the  President  determines  that  a  situation 
warrants  the  creation  for  a  specific  military 
mission  of  a  force  outside  the  existing  uni- 
fied and  specified  cornmands,  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  acting 
through  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense,  may— 

"(A)  establish  a  special  comtnitanl  com- 
mand to  respond  to  that  situation;  and 

"IB)  prescribe  the  mission,  force  structure, 
and  support  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments of  that  command. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  special  com- 
batant command,  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  acting  through 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  prescribe  the 
chain  of  command  from  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  commander  of 
that  command.  Such  chain  of  command 
shall  tie  the  shortest  practicable  for  each 
force  deployed  consistent  with  proper  super- 
vision and  support 

"(c)  Periodic  Review.— tl)  The  Chairman 
shall  periodically  (and  not  lest  often  than 
every  other  year)— 


"(A)  review  the  overall  structure  of  the 
unified  and  specified  combatant  commands 
(including  the  relationship  among  their  re- 
spective functions,  missions,  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  chains  of  command);  and 

"(B)  recommend  to  the  President,  through 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  any  changes  that 
the  ChainTian  considers  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  promptly  inform 
Congress  of  any  action  taken  in  response  to 
recommendations  made  6y  the  Chairman 
under  paragraph  (1)(B). 
"S 162.  Forces  assiined  to  combatant  commands 

"(a)  Assignment  of  Forces.— (IKA)  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  shall  assign  all 
forces  under  their  jurisdiction  to  unified 
and  specified  combatant  commands  to  per- 
form the  missions  assigned  to  those  com- 
mands. Such  assignments  shall  be  made  as 
directed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  includ- 
ing direction  as  to  the  command  to  which 
forces  are  to  be  assignecL 

"(B)  As  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  commanders  of  the  unified  and 
specified  combatant  commands  and  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  shall 
assign  forces  under  their  jurisdiction  to  any 
special  combatant  command  established 
under  this  chapter  to  perform  the  missions 
assigned  to  that  command. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  forces  to  be  assigned  by 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
to  the  combatant  commands  under  para- 
graph (1)  do  not  include  forces  assigned  to 
the  recruiting,  organizing,  training,  or  sup- 
plying of  the  armed  forces. 

"(3)  A  force  assigned  to  a  combatant  com- 
mand under  this  section  may  be  transferred 
from  the  command  to  which  it  is  assigned 
only  try  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  under  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  President 

"(4)  A  force  not  assigned  to  a  combatant 
command  remaiiu.  for  all  purposes,  in  the 
military  department  concerned. 

"(5)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  all  forces  operating  within 
the  geographic  area  assigned  to  the  com- 
mander of  a  unified  command  shall  be  as- 
signed to  and  under  the  command  of  the 
commander  of  that  command.  The  preced- 
ing sentence  applies  to  forces  assigned  to  a 
specified  command  or  a  special  combatant 
command  only  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

"(b)  Command  of  Assigned  Forces.— (1) 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  a  force  assigned  to  a  comiiatant  com- 
mand under  this  section  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  commander  of  that  command. 
In  this  section,  the  term  'command'  means 
the  authority  to  give  authoritative  direction 
to  subordinate  forces  necessary  to  accom- 
plish assigned  missions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure 
that  commanders  of  comtmtant  commands 
/lave  sufficient  authority  over  the  forces  as- 
signed to  their  commands  to  exercise  effec- 
tive command  over  those  forces. 

"(3)  If  a  commander  of  a  combatant  com- 
mand at  any  time  considers  his  authority 
over  any  of  the  forces  assigned  to  that  com- 
Tnand  to  be  insufficient  to  command  effec- 
tively, the  commander  shall  promptly 
inform  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(c)  Organization,  Training,  and  Employ- 
ment OF  Assigned  Forces.— (1)  The  com- 
mander of  each  combatant  command  shall 
prescribe  the  chain  of  command  and  organi- 
zational structure  of  forces  assigned  to  that 
command.    To  the  extent  practicable,    the 


structure  established  should  tie  the  structure 
that  would  be  used  in  the  event  of  war  or 
hostilities. 

"(2)  The  commander  of  a  comt>atant  com- 
mand shall  have  authority— 

"(A)  to  train  forces  assigned  to  that  com- 
mand; and 

"(B)  to  employ  those  forces  to  accomplish 
assigned  missions. 
"§  1(3.  Functions  and  tupervition 

"(a)  Functions.— Commanders  of  combat- 
ant commands  established  under  this  chap- 
ter are  responsible  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  such  missions  as 
may  6e  assigned  to  them  by  the  Secretary 
with  the  approval  of  the  President 

"(b)  Supervision  by  JCS  Chairman.— Sub- 
ject to  the  authority,  direction,  and  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  supervises  the  com- 
manders of  the  combatant  commands  and  is 
their  spokesman  at  the  seat  of  Government 
"S 164.    Administration   and  support   of  assigned 

forces 

"(a)  Administration.— Sutmct  to  the  au- 
thority, direction,  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  each  mili- 
tary department  is  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  forces  assigned  by  that  de- 
partment to  combatant  commands. 

"(b)  Support— Unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
each  military  department  is  responsible  for 
the  support  of  forces  assigned  by  that  de- 
partment to  comlmtant  commands.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  assign  the  responsitril- 
ity  for  the  support  of  forces  assigned  to  a 
combatant  command  (or  any  part  of  that  re- 
sponsiliility)  to— 

"(1)  one  or  more  of  the  military  depart- 
ments; 

"(2)  other  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense;  or 

"(3)  the  commander  of  the  combatant 
command  concerned. 

"(c)  Requests  by  CINCS  To  Provide  Own 
Support.— (1)  If  a  commander  of  a  comtiat- 
ant  command  decides  that  performance  of  a 
support  function  (or  any  part  of  such  a 
function)  by  elements  of  that  command 
iDould  improve  the  capability  of  the  com- 
mand to  carry  out  assigned  missions  or 
would  otherwise  be  more  effective,  economi- 
cal, or  efficient  the  commander  may  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  proposal  for  the 
transfer  of  that  function  (or  any  part  of  that 
function)  to  the  command. 

"(2)  Parts  of  a  support  function  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  commander  may  submit  a 
proposal  under  this  subsection  inclxide  the 
authority,  with  respect  to  that  function,  to 
establish  requirements  and  to  plan  and 
direct  distribution. 

"(d)  Advice  of  Chairman.— The  functions 
of  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  tie 
carried  out  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"9  Its.  Unified  and  specified  commands:  program 
and  budget  proposals;  net  assessments 

"(a)  Combatant  Command  BuDOETS.-The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  include  in  the 
annual  budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
submitted  to  Congress  a  separate  budget 
proposal  for  such  activities  of  each  of  the 
unified  and  specified  combatant  commands 
as  may  tie  determined  under  sulisection  (b). 

"(b)  Content  of  Proposals.— A  budget  pro- 
posal under  subsection  (a)  for  funding  of  ac- 
tivities of  a  comtiatant  command  shall  in- 
clude funding  proposals  for  such  activities 
of  the  combatant  command  as  the  Secretary 
(after  consultation  with  the  CTiairman  of 


the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff)  determines  to  be 
appropriate  for  inclusion.  Activities  of  a 
comtiatant  com.mand  for  which  funding 
may  be  requested  in  such  a  proposal  include 
the  following: 

"(1)  Joint  exercises. 

"(2)  Force  training. 

"(3)  Contingencies. 

"(4)  Selected  operations. 

"(c)  Submission  by  CINCS.— The  com- 
mander of  each  unified  or  specified  comtiat- 
ant command  shall  submit  to  the  Chairman 
an  annual  program  and  budget  proposal  for 
that  command  for  consideration  for  inclu- 
sion under  subsection  (a)  in  the  next  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(d)  Submission  of  Budget  Proposals  by 
Chairman.— The  Chairman  shall— 

"(1)  review  and  analyze  the  combatant 
command  budget  proposals  submitted  under 
sulisection  (c); 

"(2)  establish  priorities  in  accordance 
with  guidance  provided  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

"(3)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  a  budget  proposal 
for  each  command. 

"(e)  Secretary  of  Defense  Guidance.— 
Budget  proposals  under  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  shall  lie  prepared  in  accordance  unth, 
and  subject  to,  guidance  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  including  guidance 
with  respect  to  anticipated  budget  limita- 
tions. 

"(f)  Net  Assessments.— (1)  In  accordance 
with  guidelines  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  of  any  net  assessment 
conducted  by  an  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  lie  made  available  to 
the  commanders  of  the  unified  and  specified 
comtiatant  commands. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  shall  establish  procedures  t>y  which— 

"(A)  each  commander  of  a  combatant 
command  may  require  the  Joint  Staff  to 
assist  Oie  commander  with  respect  to  net  as- 
sessments relating  to  the  commander's 
duties:  and 

"(B)  each  commander  shall  contribute  to 
the  preparation,  conduct  and  findings  of 
net  assessments  performed  by  the  Joint 
Staff. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  by  which  a  commander  of  a 
comtiatant  command  may  require  organiza- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  per- 
form net  assessments  (in  addition  to  the 
Joint  Staff)  to  assist  the  commander  with 
respect  to  net  assessments  relating  to  the 
commander's  duties. 

"(4)  The  commander  of  a  unified  or  speci- 
fied ccrmtiatant  command  shall  include  the 
results  of  any  current  net  assessment  con- 
ducted by  or  on  tiehalf  of  his  command— 

"(A)  in  preparing  any  evaluation  of  the 
capatiilities  of  his  command  for  submission 
to  the  Secretary  or  the  CTiairman.'  and 

"(B)  in  developing  operations  plans  for 
the  command. 

"§  166.  Combatant  command  subordinate  command- 
ers and  CINC  staff  officers:  selection  and  tenure 

"(a)  Selection.— 

"(1)  Senior  general  and  flag  officers.- 
The  selection  of  a  general  or  flag  officer  for 
recommendation  to  the  President  for  nomi- 
nation to  an  assignment  as  a  principal  sub- 
ordinate officer  of  the  commander  of  a  uni- 
fied or  specified  comtiatant  command,  or  to 
the  staff  of  such  a  commander,  in  a  position 
of  importance  and  responsitiility  designated 
by  the  President  under  section  601  of  this 
title  shall  tie  made  by  the  commander  of  that 
command  in  accordance  voifh  procedures 


prescrllied  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Such 
procedures  shall  provide  for  the  selection  to 
be  made  from  a  list  of  officers  sulimitted  to 
the  commander  by  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary department  concerned  and  that  the 
commander  may  specify  the  number  of  offi- 
cers to  tie  included  on  such  a  list 

"(2)  Other  officers.— Except  as  provided 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  selection  of  an  offi- 
cer to  an  assignment  as  a  principal  subordi- 
nate officer  of  the  commander  of  a  unified 
or  specified  comtiatant  command,  or  to  the 
staff  of  suc/i  a  commander,  stiall  be  made  by 
that  commander.  Such  selection  sfiall  be 
made  from  a  list  of  officers  sulimitted  to  the 
commander  by  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned.  The  commander  may 
specify  the  numlier  of  officers  to  be  included 
on  such  a  list 

"(b)  TtNURE.-TTie  tenure  of  an  officer  as- 
signed to  a  combatant  command  under  sub- 
section (a)  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
commander  of  the  combatant  command. 

"§  167.  Joint  Commanders  Council 

"(a)  Estabushment.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished in  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
council  to  be  knovm  as  the  'Joint  Command- 
ers Council'.  The  Council  consists  of— 

"(1)  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Council;  and 

"(2)  the  commanders  of  the  unified  and 
specified  combatant  commands. 

"(b)  Functions.— The  Council,  as  a  body, 
shaU- 

"(1)  provide  advice  to  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  matters  with  respect 
to  which  such  advice  is  requested;  and 

"(2)  advise  the  Chairman,  as  requested  by 
him.,  on  the  execution  of  the  t^iairman's  re- 
sponsibilities. ". 

(2)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  tieginning 
of  subtitle  A,  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  I 
of  subtitle  A,  of  such  title  are  amended  try  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  chapter  5 
the  following  new  item: 
"6.  Comlmtant  Commands 161". 

(b)  Court-Martial  Jurisdiction.— Section 
822(a)  of  title  10.  UniUd  States  Code  (articU 
22(a)  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice), is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (7)  as  paragraphs  (41  through  (9), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3): 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

"(3)  the  commanding  officer  of  a  unified 
or  specified  combatant  command;". 

(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  may  assign  missions,  roles,  and 
functions  to  the  military  departments,  uni- 
fied and  specified  commands,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(2)  Section  5012  of  title  10,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "is  generally"  and  all 
that  follows  in  the  third  sentence  of  stibsec- 
tion  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  in 
accordance  with  integrated  joint  mobiliza- 
tion plans,  for  the  expansion  of  the  peace- 
time components  of  the  Navy  to  meet  the 
needs  of  war. ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 
(d)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Repeal  of  section  124.— (A)  Section  124 
of  such  title  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  124. 

(2)  Command  AUTHORITY  of  cincs.— Sections 
3034(d)(4),  SOai(c),  S201(d),  and  8034(d)(4) 
of  such  title  are  amended  by  striking  out 


"full  operational  command  vested  in  uni- 
fied or  specified  comtiatant  commanders 
under  section  124  of  this  title"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "command  authority  vested 
in  the  commanders  of  unified  and  specified 
combatant  commands  under  chapter  6  of 
this  titU". 

SEC  lit  FUNCTIONS  OF  CHAIRMAN  OF  JOINT  CHIEFS 
OF  STAFF. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  141(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)  Sutiject  to  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  (in  consultation,  as  ap- 
propriate, with  the  other  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  the  command- 
ers of  the  unified  and  specified  commands) 
shaU-"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (IS);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  submit  to  the  Secretary  recommenda- 
tions for  the  allocation  of  defense  resources 
under  the  proposed  national  defense  budget 
for  each  fiscal  year,  to  be  developed  within 
anticipated  limits  on  funding  levels  avail- 
able for  defense  functions  and  based  on— 

"(A)  guidance  provided  by  the  Secretary; 

"(B)  recommendations  sutimitted  by  the 
commanders  of  the  unified  and  specified 
combatant  commands  based  on  the  require- 
ments of  their  assigned  missions;  and 

"(C)  recommendations  (as  appropriate) 
submitted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  and  the  heads  of  other  compo- 
nents of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(9)  review  the  program  otijectives  and 
budget  proposals  of  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department  and  of  those  defense 
agencies  with  a  comtiat  support  m.ission  and 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  changes  in  such 
proposals  in  accordance  with  the  Chair- 
man's recommendations  under  clause  (8); 

"(10)  in  accordance  with  section  16S(d)  of 
this  title,  recommend  to  the  Secretary  a 
budget  for  each  unified  and  specified  com- 
tiatant command,  including  the  functions  of 
each  such  command  for  which  funds  should 
tie  appropriated  to  the  command; 

"(11)  establish  and  maintain,  in  consulta- 
tion tDith  the  commanders  of  the  unified 
and  specified  combatant  commands,  a  uni- 
form system  of  evaluating  the  overall  capa- 
tiilities of  each  such  command  to  accom- 
plish its  missions; 

"(12)  monitor  the  extent  to  which  each 
military  department  provides  officers  for 
joint  duty  assignments  and  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  when  any  department 
provides  substantially  fewer  than  one-third 
of  the  positions  on  the  Joint  Staff  and  one- 
third  of  the  total  numlier  of  joint  duty  as- 
signments; 

"(13)  develop  doctrine  for  the  joint  em- 
ployment of  the  armed  forces; 

"(14)  perform  net  assessments  to  deter- 
mine the  capatiilities  of  the  armed  forces  to 
carry  out  military  operations  under  unified 
command;  and". 

(b)  Consultation.— Section  141  of  such 
title  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  sulisection: 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  chapter  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Chairman  shall  consult,  as  appropriate, 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
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of  staff  and  the  commanders  oj  the  unified 
and  specified  commands. ". 

(e)  JoofT  Staff  Net  Assxssmkmt  Capabil- 
tTY.— Section  143  of  titU  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUovnng  new  subsection: 

"ff)  The  Chairman  shall  ensurt  that  the 
Joint  Staff  is  organized  and  staffed  so  as  to 
provide  the  Chairman  the  necessary  staff  ex- 
pertise to  enable  him  to  carry  out  section 
141fa)n4t  of  this  title. ". 

SEC  It  TtU/fSFEKS  OF  STAFF  PSKSONNSL 

la)  TnAMSFtus  %f  Staffs  to  CINC  Hkad- 
QUAitTEits.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  that  personnel  assigned  to  the  head- 
Quarters  staffs  of  the  military  departments 
and  of  the  separate  Armed  Forces  and  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  staffs  of  the  com- 
manders of  subordinate  forces  of  the  unified 
and  specified  commands  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  be  transferred  to 
the  staffs  of  the  commanders  of  the  unified 
and  specified  commands  to  reflect  transfers 
of  functions  provided  for  or 
authorized  by  this  Act  Such  transfers  shall 
be  carried  out  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

(b>  UmiTATiON  ON  Total  Staff  Size.— The 
total  size  of  the  headquarters  staffs  of  the 
commanders  of  the  unified  and  specified 
commands,  the  military  departments,  the 
separate  Armed  Forces,  and  the  commanders 
of  subordinate  forces  of  the  unified  and 
specified  commands  may  not  be  greater 
after  any  such  transfer  of  functions  than  it 
VMS  before  such  transfer. 

SEC    194.   INITIAL  REVIEW  OP  UNIFIED  COMMAND 
PLAN. 

(a)  MATTEits  To  Be  Considered.— The  first 
rtviev)  of  the  structure  of  the  unified  and 
specified  commands  under  section  1611c)  of 
title  to.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 101,  shall  include  consideration  of  the 
following: 

(1)  Creation  of  a  unified  strategic  com- 
mand combining  the  missions,  functions, 
and  forces  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
the  strategic  forces  of  the  Navy,  and  other 
appropriate  forces. 

<2)  Creation  of  a  unified  command  for  spe- 
cial operatioru  missions. 

13)  Creation  of  a  unified  command  for 
missions,  functions,  and  responsibilities  re- 
lating to  security  of  United  States  borders. 

(4)  Revision  of  the  geographic  area  that  is 
the  responxUnlityiof  the  Central  Command, 
to  include  the  ocean  areas  adjacent  to 
Southwest  Asia. 

($J  Revision  of  the  geographic  area  that  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Southern  Com- 
mand, to  include  the  ocean  areas  adjacent 
to  Central  America. 

<t)  Revision  of  the  missions,  functions, 
and  responsitrilities  of  the  Readiness  Com- 
mand and  of  the  Central  Command. 

<7f  Elimination  of  the  United  States 
Forces  Caribl>ean  i^ommand. 

(b)  DEADUNE.—The  first  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  such  section  shall  be  made  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

SEC  /«&  REPEAL  OP  CERTAIN  UMtTATIONS  ON  DE- 
FENSE MAN  A  CEMENT. 

faJ   Prohibition'  Against   Consolidatino 

FVMCnONS  OF  THE  MILITARY   TRANSPORTATION 

Commands.— Section  1110  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1983  (Public 
Law  97-2SZ;  9«  StaL  747 J.  U  repealed 

<b>  Prohoitjon  Aoainst  Altering  Com- 
mand   STRtlCrvXE    FOR    MILITARY    FORCES    IN 

Alaska.— Section  8108  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriatiotu  Act,  1986  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  99- 
190  (99  Stat  1221)).  U  repealed 


SEC  Its.  TRANSmON. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  this  title  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(b>  Assignment  of  Forces  to  Combatant 
Commands.— Section  162  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  101.  shall 
take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(cl  Program  and  Budget  Proposals.— Sec- 
tion 165  (other  than  subsection  (f))  of  title 
10,  United  Stales  Code,  as  added  by  section 
101,  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  program 
and  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1989. 

(dJ  Selection  and  Tenure  of  Subordinate 
OFncERS.—Section  166  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  101,  shall 
t(Uce  effect  at  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  fcc- 
ginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(e)  Combatant  Command  Evaluation 
System.— The  uniform  system  of  evaluating 
the  overall  capatnlities  of  each  unified  and 
specified  comt>atant  command  required  to 
be  established  try  paragraph  (11)  of  section 
141(c)  of  titU  10.  UniUd  States  Code,  as 
added  by  section  102(a),  shall  be  estat>lished 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  one-year  period 
beginning  on  Uie  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

TTTLE II— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

SBC  Ml.  OVERSIGHT  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  DEFENSE  AGE.VCIES 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  8  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  try  redesignating  section  191  as  section 
196;  and 

(B)  t>v  inserting  after  the  table  of  sections 
the  following  new  sections: 

"9191.  Authority  to  pncide  for  common  perform- 

amee  of  supply  or  lerviet  activities 

"Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines it  will  be  more  effective,  economical, 
or  efficient,  ttie  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  performance  of  a  supply  or  service  activ- 
ity common  to  more  than  one  military  de- 
partment try  one  agency  or  such  other  orga- 
nization as  the  Secretary  considers  appro- 
priate. 

"§  192.  Defense  agencies:  overtighl  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense 

"(a)  Periodic  Review.— Periodically  (and 
not  less  often  than  every  two  years),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  review  the  services 
and  supplies  provided  by  the  defense  agen- 
cies to  ensure  that  Oie  provision  of  those 
services  and  supplies  by  those  agencies, 
rather  than  try  the  military  departments,  is 
a  more  effective,  economical,  or  efficient 
manner  of  providing  those  services  and  sup- 
plies consistent  vnth  the  requirements  for 
combat  readiness  of  the  armed  forces. 

"(b)  Information  Required  for  Review.— 
(1)  In  performing  the  review  required  b-y 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  obtain,  as 
appropriate,  the  views  of— 

"(A)  Oie  directors  of  the  defense  agencies: 

"(B)  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff: 

"(C)  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments; 

"(D)  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  and  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps;  and 

"(E)  the  commanders  of  the  unified  and 
specified  combatant  commands. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (U  shall  apply  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  as  determined  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall 


establish  procedures  under  which  informa- 
tion required  for  review  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  shall  t>e  obtained 
-§193.    Combat  support  agencies:  duties   of  tke 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stm/f 

"(a)  Combat  Readiness.— (1)  Periodically 
(and  not  less  often  than  every  two  years), 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
shall  sutrmit  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a 
report  on  Oie  combat  support  agencies.  Each 
such  report  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  determination  with  respect  to  the 
responsiveness  and  readiness  of  each  such 
agency  to  support  operating  forces  in  the 
event  of  a  war  or  threat  to  national  security: 
and 

"(B)  any  recommendations  that  the  Chair- 
man considers  appropriate. 

"(2)  In  preparing  each  such  report,  the 
(Chairman  shall  review  the  plans  of  each 
such  agency  toith  respect  to  its  support  of 
operating  forces  in  the  event  of  a  war  or 
threat  to  national  security.  After  consxUta- 
tion  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments and  the  commanders  of  the  uni- 
fied and  specified  corribatant  commands,  as 
appropriate,  ttie  Chairman  may.  in  accord- 
ance with  guidelines  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  take  steps  to  provide  for 
any  revision  of  those  plans  that  the  Chair- 
man considers  appropriate. 

"(b)  Participation  in  Joint  Training  Exer- 
cises.—The  Chairman  shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  Uie  participation  of  the 
comlrat  support  agencies  in  joint  training 
exercises  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure 
that  those  agencies  are  capable  of  perform- 
ing their  support  missions  with  respect  to  a 
war  or  threat  to  national  security;  and 

"(2)  assess  the  performance  in  joint  train- 
ing exercises  of  each  such  agency  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  guidelines  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  take  steps  to  provide 
for  any  change  that  the  Chairman  considers 
appropriate  to  improve  that  performance 

"(c)  Readiness  Reporting  System.— The 
Chairman  shall  develop,  in  consultation 
with  the  director  of  each  comtMt  support 
agency,  a  uniform  system  for  reporting  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  commanders  of 
the  unified  and  specified  comt>atant  com- 
mands, and  Oie  Secretaries  of  Oie  military 
departments  concerning  the  readiness  of 
each  such  agency  to  perform  with  respect  to 
a  war  or  threat  to  national  security. 

"(d)  Review  of  National  Security 
Agency.— (1)  This  section  shall  apply  to  the 
National  Security  Agency,  but  only  with  re- 
spect to  functions  the  Agency  performs  for 
the  Department  of  Defense 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  after  consulting  with 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  shall  es- 
tablish policies  and  procedures  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  this  section  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  sutrmit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on  any  revision  of  the  policies 
and  procedures  established  under  paragraph 
(2). 

"§194.    Combat    Mupport    agency    rtprestntatioes: 
combatant  command  headquarters 

"Upon  the  request  of  the  commander  of  a 
unified  or  specified  combatant  command, 
the  director  of  a  comlrat  support  agency 
shall  assign  a  representative  of  that  agency 
to  Oie  headquarters  of  that  command. 
"§  IK.  DefUUIon  of  combat  support  ^eney 

"In  this  chapter,  the  term  'combat  support 
agency'  means  any  of  the  following: 
"(1)  The  Defense  Communications  Agency. 
"(2)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
"(3)  The  Defense  Logistics  Agency. 


"(4)  The  Defense  Mapping  Agency. 

"(5)  Any  other  defense  agency  designated 

as  a  combat  support  agency  try  Oie  Secretary 

of  Defense.". 
(Z)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  l>eginning 

of  such  chapter  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec 

"191.  Authority  to  provide  for  common  per- 
formance of  supply  or  service 
actiirities. 

"192.  Defense  agencies:  oversight  try  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense 

"193.  Combat  support  agencies:  duties  of  Oie 
(Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff 

"194.  Combat  support  agency  representa- 
tives: comtHitant  command 
headquarters. 

"195.  Definition  of  combat  support  agency. 

"196.  Unauthorized  use  of  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  name,  initials,  or 
seal ". 

(b)  Defense  Agency  Defined.— Section  101 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  Oie  following  new  paragraph' 

"(43)  'Defense  agency'  means  an  agency  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
section  191  of  this  title  (or  under  the  second 
sentence  of  section  125(d)  of  this  title  (as  in 
effect  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act 
of  1986))  to  perform  a  supply  or  service  ac- 
tivity common  to  more  than  one  military 
department ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Section  125 
of  such  title  is  amended  try  striking  out  Oie 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (d). 

(d)  TRANsmoN  Provisions.— 

(1)  Secretary  or  defense  review  of  de- 
fense agencies.— The  first  review  under  sec- 
tion 192  of  title  10.  UniUd  States  Code  (as 
added  try  sul>section  (a)(1)).  shall  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  Oie  end  of  the  tioo-year 
period  t)eginning  on  Oie  date  that  the  report 
required  try  section  202(f)  is  required  to  tre 
submitted  to  Congress. 

(2)  Functions  of  chairman  or  joint  chiefs 
OF  STAFF.— The  first  report  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  193  of  such  title  (as  added  try 
subsection  (a)(1))  shall  be  submitted,  and 
sutaections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  section  shall 
be  implemented,  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  one-year  period  Ireginning  on  Oie  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  provide  an  interim  report  on 
the  implementation  of  such  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  sutrmit- 
ted  to  Congress  for  1987  under  section  133(c) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  shall 
provide  a  final  report  on  such  implementa- 
tion in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  under 
such  section  submitted  for  1988. 

(3)  Appucation  to  national  security 
AGENcr.-The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ttefore  the  end  of  the  120-day  period  iregin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act— 

(A)  establish  the  policies  and  procedures 
required  to  tre  established  try  subsection 
(d)(2)  of  section  193  of  such  title  (as  added 
by  sul)section  (a)(1))  with  respect  to  the  ap- 
plication of  such  section  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency;  and 

(B)  sutrmit  to  Congress  a  report  on  such 
policies  and  procedures. 

SEC  m.  REASSESSMENT  OP  defense  AGENCIES 

(a)  Secretary  or  DErENSE.—(l)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  conduct  a  study  of  Oie 
functions  and  organizational  structure  of 
the  defense  agencies.  The  study  shall  deter- 
mine the  most  appropriate  means  of  provid- 
ing the  supplies  and  services  now  provided 
try  those  agencies,  after  considering  the  mat- 


ters set  forth  in  suttsection  (d)  and  the  re- 
ports sufrmitted  under  sut)section  (b). 

(2)  To  the  extent  that  Oie  most  appropriate 
means  of  providing  those  supplies  and  serv- 
ices is  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  to  Ire 
the  existing  defense  agency  structure,  the 
study  shall  analyze  methods  to  improve  the 
performance  and  responsiveness  of  the  de- 
fense agencies  with  respect  to  the  entities  to 
which  they  provide  those  supplies  and  serv- 
ices, particularly  with  regard  to  the  unified 
and  specified  combatant  commands. 

(b)  Service  Secretaries  and  Chairman  or 
THE  Joint  Chiefs  or  Staff.— The  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Oie  Secretar- 
ies of  the  military  departments  shall  each 
conduct  a  study  of  functions  and  organiza- 
tional structure  of  the  defense  agencies.  The 
Chairman  and  Secretaries  shall  each  submit 
a  report  to  Oie  Secretary  of  Defense  on  such 
study  at  a  time  specified  by  the  Secretary. 
Each  such  report  shall  include  a  discussion 
of  and  recommendations  concerning  each 
matter  set  forth  in  subsection  (d). 

(c)  National  Security  Agency.— This  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  the  National  Security 
Agency  as  determined  appropriate  try  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures under  which  information  required 
for  review  of  the  National  Security  Agency 
shall  tre  obtained. 

(d)  Matters  Considered.— The  studies  re- 
quired by  sut>sections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  con- 
sider the  following  matters: 

(1)  Whether  Oie  existing  allocation  of 
functions  to,  and  organizational  structure 
of.  the  defense  agencies  meets  the  statutory 
requirement  of  providing  more  effective,  ec- 
onomical, or  efficient  provision  of  a  supply 
or  service  activity  common  to  more  than 
one  military  department  and  eliminating 
duplication  in  the  provision  of  that  supply 
or  service  activity. 

(2)  Alternative  allocations  of  authority 
and  functions  assigned  to  the  defense  agen- 
cies, including— 

(A)  various  possible  redistributions  of  re- 
sponsitrilities among  those  agencies; 

(B)  transfer  of  those  functions  to  the  mili- 
tary departments; 

(C)  transfer  of  those  functions  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(D)  transfer  of  those  functions  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Oie 
commanders  of  the  unified  and  specified 
comlMtant  commands,  or  other  joint  enti- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(E)  creation  of  new  defense  agencies;  and 

(F)  other  organizational  changes  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  designed  to  make  Oie 
performance  of  those  functions  more  effec- 
tive, economical,  or  efficient 

(3)  The  effect  of  Oie  amendments  made  by 
section  201  on  ensuring  Oie  readiness  and 
responsiveness  of  the  defense  agencies  in  Oie 
event  of  a  war  or  threat  to  national  security 
and  any  additional  legislation  that  the  Sec- 
retary considers  necessary  to  ensure  such 
readiness  and  responsiveness. 

(4)  Additional  legislative  or  administra- 
tive actions  that  Oie  Secretary  considers 
necessary  to  ensure  effective  oversight  of  de- 
fense agency  resource  management,  person- 
nel policies,  and  budget  procedures  and  to 
clarify  the  chain  of  command. 

(5)  The  findings  of  the  report  of  March 
1979  entitled  "Report  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  the  Defense  Agency  Review"  and  di- 
rected by  Major  General  Theodore  Antonelli, 
United  States  Army  (Retired). 

(e)  Consultation  With  Appropriate  Offi- 
cials.—T?u  Secretary,  in  carrying  out  the 
study  required  try  sut>section  (a),  shall  con- 
sult with  the  directors  of  the  defense  agen- 


cies and  such  other  officials  <u  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 

(f)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  sliall 
sutrmit  to  Congress  a  report  that  includes 
the  following: 

(1)  A  report  cm  the  study  required  try  sub- 
section (a)  that  includes— 

(A)  a  discussion  of  and  recommendations 
concerning  each  matter  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (d);  and 

(B)  a  discussion  of  the  reports  required  by 
subsection  (b). 

(2)  A  copy  of  each  report  required  try  sub- 
section (b)  and  the  comments  of  the  Secre- 
tary concerning  each  such  report 

(g)  Deadune  for  Submission.— The  report 
required  try  subsection  (f)  shall  tre  sutrmitted 
not  later  tfian  the  end  of  the  one-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

SEC  tSl.  REPORT  ON  IMPROVED  APPUCATION  OP 
COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  TO  DEFENSE 
A  GENCr  FUNCTIONS 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
stiall  prepare  a  report  descritring  a  plan  for 
the  improved  application  of  computer  sys- 
tems to  defense  agency  functions  and  activi- 
ties, particularly  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
tion of  new  automated  data  processing 
equipment  and  systems  to  siush  activities 
and  the  replacement  of  existing  equipment 
and  systems  vrith  new  equipment  and  sys- 
tems. The  report  shall  set  forth  a  plan  for  Oie 
rapid  replacement  of  existing  automated 
data  processing  equipment  and  systems 
when  necessary  for  agency  functions. 

(b)  Submission  or  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
as  part  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  202(f). 

TITLE  III— JOINT  OFFICER  PERSONNEL 
POUCY 
SEC.  SSL  JOINT  OFFICER  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)    ESTABUSHMENT    OF    JOINT   SPECIALTY.— 

Part  II  of  subtitle  A  of  titU  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  try  inserting  after  chapter 
37  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  38— JOINT  OFFICER 
MANAGEMENT 

"Sec 

"661.  Joint  specialty. 

"662.  Selection  for  senior  military  positions. 

"663.  Training  and  education. 

"664.  Length  of  joint  duty  assignments. 

"665.  Procedures  for  monitoring  careers  of 

joint  officers. 
"666.  Reserve  officers  not  on  the  active  duty 

list 
"667.  Annual  report  to  Congress. 
"668.  Definitions. 
"§«tl.  Joint  specialty 

"(a)  ESTABUSHMENT.— Ttie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish  an  occupational  catego- 
ry for  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  on  the  active-duty  list 
who  (in  addition  to  their  principal  military 
occupational  specialty)  are  particularly 
trained  in  and  oriented  touMrd  joint  mat- 
ters (as  defined  in  section  668  of  this  title). 
Officers  with  that  occupational  category 
shall  be  identified  or  designated  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directs. 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  that  category  is 
referred  to  as  Oie  'joint  specialty'. 

"(b)  Numbers  and  Selection.— 

"(1)  Number.— The  number  ofofficers  with 
the  joint  specialty  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  numt>er  shall  be  large 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sul>sec- 
tion  (d). 

"(2)  Selection  of  officers  for  joint  spe- 
cialty.—Officers  shall  be  selected  for  the 
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joint  specialty  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
with  the  advice  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  shall  nominate  officers  for 
telection  for  the  joint  specialty.  Nomina- 
tions Aall  be  made  from  among  officers— 

"(A)  who  meet  Qualifications  prescril)ed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 

"(BJ  who— 

"(i)  are  senior  captains  or,  in  the  case  of 
the  Navy,  lieutenants;  or 

"HiJ  are  serving  in  the  grade  of  major  or 
lieutenant  commander  or  a  higher  grade. 

"(c)    Tmu/UMa  and   Expbrismce   Require- 


"<1>  GSMKKAL  RULE.— An  Officer  who  is 
nominated  for  the  joint  specialty  may  not  be 
sheeted  for  the  joint  specialty  until  the  offi- 
cer— 

"(A)  successfully  completes  an  appropriate 
program  at  a  joint  professional  military 
education  school;  and 

"(B)  after  completing  such  program  of 
education,  successfully  completes  a  full  tour 
of  duty  in  a  joint  duty  assignment 

"12)  ExcanoN  roR  officers  wnv  critical 
SKILLS.— An  officer  who  has  a  critical  occu- 
pational specialty  involving  combat  oper- 
ations (as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense) who  is  nominated  for  the  joint  spe- 
cialty may  be  selected  for  the  joint  specialty 
after  successful  completion  of  a  joint  duty 
assignment  of  not  less  than  two  years  and 
successful  completion  of  a  program  under 
paragraph  <lt<A).  An  officer  selected  for  the 
joint  specialty  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
required  to  complete  the  generally  applica- 
ble reguirements  for  selection  under  para- 
graph IIHB)  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
stich  officer's  selection. 

"(d)  Joint  Duty  Assiqnments.- 

"(1)  SO  PERCENT  REQUIREMENT.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  ensure  that  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  joint  duty  assignment 
positions  in  grades  above  captain  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  Navy,  lieutenant  are  filled  at  any 
time  by  officers  who  have  (or  have  been 
nominated  for)  the  joint  specially. 

"(2)  Critical  assignments.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  designate  not  fewer  than 
1.000  joint  duty  assignment  positions  as 
critical  joint  duty  assignment  positions. 
Each  such  position  shall  be  held  only  by  offi- 
cers with  the  joint  specialty. 

"(e)  Career  GuiDEUNSs.—The  Secretary, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stajf,  shall  establish  career  guide- 
lines for  officers  with  the  joint  specialty. 
Such  guidelines  shall  include  guidelines 
for- 

"(1)  selection; 

"(2)  training; 

"(3)  military  education; 

"(4)  types  of  duty  assignments; 

"(5)  iriformation  and  guidelines  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment under  section  615  of  this  title  for  offi- 
cer selection  boards;  and 

"(6)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate. 
"8 1«2.  Seltettm  ft  mmlmr  milUmry  p^siOums 

"(a)  Policy  for  Selection  for  Senior  Po- 
siTtONS.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  es- 
tablish policies  to  ensure  that,  whenever 
practicable,  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  are  applied  to  the  selection  of  an  of- 
ficer for  recommendation  to  the  President 
for- 

"(1)  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  as  a  Chief  of  Service; 
or 

"(2)  assignment  as  the  commander  of  a 
unified  or  specified  combatant  command. 

"(b)  CRfTERhL-The  criteria  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  are  as  follows: 


"(1)  JCS  CHAIRMAN.— The  criteria  for  selec- 
tion of  an  officer  for  recommendation  for 
appointment  as  CJiairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  are  that  the  officer  have 
served  as  a  (Jhief  of  Service  or  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  unified  or  specified  combatant 
command. 

"(2)  Chief  of  service.— The  criteria  for  se- 
lection of  an  officer  for  recommendation  for 
appointment  as  a  Chief  of  Service  are  that 
the  officer  have  had  significant  experience 
in  joint  duty  assignments  and  that  such  ex- 
perience include  at  least  one  joint  duty  as- 
signment as  a  general  or  flag  officer. 

"(3)  CiNC.—The  criteria  for  selection  of  an 
officer  for  recommendation  for  assignment 
as  the  commander  of  a  unified  or  specified 
combatant  command  are  that  the  officer— 

"(A)  have  the  joint  specialty:  and 

"(B)  have  had  at  least  one  joint  duty  as- 
signment as  a  general  or  flag  officer. 

"(c)  Chief  of  Service  Defined.— In  this 
section,  the  term  'Chief  of  Service'  means  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  or  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 
"§$$3.  Truiiting  and  educatiom 

"(a)  Capstone  Course  for  New  General 
AND  Flao  Officers.— 

"(1)  REQUiREMENT.-Each  Officer  selected 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral or,  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  rear  admiral 
(lower  half)  shall  be  required,  after  such  se- 
lection, to  attend  a  military  education 
course  designed  specifically  to  prepare  new 
flag  and  general  officers  to  work  with  the 
other  armed  forces. 

"(2)  Waiver  authority.— Subject  to  para- 
graph (3).  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
waive  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  whose  imme- 
diately previous  assignment  xoas  in  a  criti- 
cal joint  duty  assignment  and  who  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  vnth  joint  warfare  matters; 

"(B)  when  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
service; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  whose  pro- 
posed selection  for  proiTiotion  is  based  pri- 
marily upon  scientific  and  technical  qualifi- 
cations for  which  joint  requirements  do  not 
exist  (as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  section  619(e)(4)  of  this  title); 
and 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  medical  officer, 
dental  officer,  veterinary  officer,  medical 
service  officer,  nurse,  biomedical  science  of- 
ficer, chaplain,  or  judge  advocate. 

"(3)  Ljmitation  on  waiver  authority.— The 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
grant  a  waiver  under  paragraph  (2)  may 
only  be  delegated  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Such  a  waiver  may  be  granted  only  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  in  the  case  of  an  individ- 
ual officer. 

"(b)  Joint  Military  Education  Schools.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  periodically 
review  and  revise  the  curriculum  of  schools 
of  the  National  Defense  University  (and  of 
any  other  joint  professional  military  educa- 
tion school)  to  enhance  ttie  education  and 
training  of  officers  in  joint  military  mat- 
ters. Such  scfwols  shall  be  required  to  main- 
tain rigorous  standards  for  the  military  edu- 
cation of  officers  with  the  joint  specialty. 

"(c)  Other  Professional  Military  Educa- 
tion Schools.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  require  that  each  Department  of  De- 
fense school  concerned  with  professional 
military  education  periodically  review  and 
revise  its  curricula  for  senior  and  intermedi- 
ate grade  officers  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
focus  on— 


"(1)  joint  military  operations;  and 

"(2)  preparing  officers  for  joint  duty  as- 
signments. 

"(d)  Post-Trainino  Duty  Assionments.— 
The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that— 

"(1)  unless  waived  by  the  Secretary  in  an 
individual  case,  each  officer  with  the  joint 
specialty  w/io  graduates  from  a  joint  profes- 
sional military  school  shall  be  assigned  to  a 
joint  duty  assignment  for  that  officer's  next 
duty  assignment'  and 

"(2)  a  high  proportion  (which  shall  be  sig- 
nificantly greater  than  SO  percent)  of  the 
other  officers  graduating  from  a  joint  pro- 
fessional military  school  also  receit>e  assign- 
ments to  a  joint  duty  assignment  as  their 
next  duty  assignment 

"(e)  Other  Requirements  for  Senior  Offi- 
cers.—The  Secretary  shall  take  all  other 
practicable  measures  to  improve  the  tratn- 
ing  and  experience  of  officers  serving  in 
senior  joint  duty  assignments. 

"Stt4.  Length  of  Joint  duty  attiynmemts 

"(a)  General  Rule.— The  length  of  a  joint 
duly  assignment— 

"(1)  for  general  and  flag  officers  shall  be 
not  less  than  three  years;  and 

"(2)  for  other  officers  shall  be  not  less  than 
three  and  one  half  years. 

"(b)  Waiver  Authority.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  waive  subsection  (a)  in  any 
case,  but  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
average  length  of  joint  duty  assignments 
meets  the  standards  prescribed  in  that  sub- 
section. 

"(c)  Certain  Officers  With  Critical 
Combat  Operations  Skills.— Joint  duty  as- 
signments of  less  than  the  period  prescribed 
by  subsection  la),  but  not  less  than  two 
years,  may  be  authorized  for  the  purposes  of 
section  861(c)(2)  of  this  title.  Any  such  as- 
signment shall  not  be  counted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  average  length  of 
joint  duty  assignments  under  subsection  (b). 

"SS65.  Proetdures  for  monitoriny  carters  of  Joint 
offittrt 

"(a)  Procedures.— ( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, with  the  advice  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures for  overseeing  the  careers  of— 

"(A)  officers  with  the  joint  specialty;  and 

"(B)  other  officers  who  serve  in  joint  duty 
assignments. 

"(2)  Such  oversight  shall  include  monitor- 
ing of  the  implementation  of  the  career 
guidelines  established  under  section  661<e) 
ofthUtiUe. 

"(b)  Advice  of  Chairman  of  Joint  Chiefs 
OF  Staff.— The  CTiairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  shall  advise  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  toith  respect  to  duty 
assignments  of— 

"(1)  officers  with  the  joint  specialty;  and 

"(2)  other  officers  serving  in  joint  duty  as- 
signments. 

"(c)  Function  of  Joint  Staff.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  take  such  action  as  necessary  to 
enhance  the  capabilities  of  the  Joint  Staff  so 
that  it  can— 

"(1)  monitor  the  promotions  and  career 
assignments  of  officers  with  the  joint  spe- 
cialty and  of  other  officers  who  have  served 
in  joint  duty  assignments;  and 

"(2)  otherwise  advise  the  Chairman  on 
joint  personnel  matters. 

"§644.  Reserve  offieen  not  on  the  aetiee  duty  lUt 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish 
personnel  policies  emphasizing  training  and 
experience  in  joint  matters  for  reserve  offi- 
cers not  on  the  active  duty  list  Such  policies 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable  for  the  re- 


serves components,  be  similar  to  the  policies 
provided  by  this  chapter. 
"8447.  Ammmml  report  to  Congress 

"(a)  In  QENERAL.—The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  include  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  Congress  (in  that  portion  of  the 
report  relating  to  management)  the  follow- 
ing information: 

"(1)  The  number  of  officers  qualifying  for 
the  joint  specialty  and  their  education  and 
training. 

"(2)  The  promotion  rate  for  officers  in  the 
joint  specialty  compared  with  the  promo- 
tion rates  for  officers  in  the  same  armed 
force  and  at  the  same  competitive  category, 
shown  for  all  officers  of  the  armed  force  and 
for  officers  serving  on  the  headquarters  staff 
of  the  military  department  concerned 

"(3)  The  promotion  rates  of  other  officers 
serving  in  joint  duty  assignments,  compared 
in  the  same  manner  as  specified  in  para- 
graph (2). 

"(4)  Promotion  rates  for  officers  below  the 
zone,  shown  for  officers  with  the  joint  spe- 
cialty and  other  officers  who  hai>e  served  in 
joint  duty  assignments,  compared  in  the 
same  manner  as  specified  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(S)  An  analysis  of  assignments  of  officers 
after  selection  for  the  joint  specialty. 

"(6)  The  average  length  of  tours  of  duty  in 
joint  duty  assignments— 

"(A)  for  general  and  flag  officers,  shown 
separately  for  assignments  to  the  Joint  Staff 
and  other  joint  duty  assignments;  and 

"(B)  for  other  officers,  shown  separately 
for  assignments  to  the  Joint  Staff  and  other 
joint  duty  assignments. 

"(7)  In  any  case  in  which  the  information 
under  paragraphs  (2)  through  (6)  shows  a 
significant  imbalance  between  officers  serv- 
ing in  joint  duty  assignments  and  other  offi- 
cers, a  description  of  what  action  has  been 
taken  (or  is  planned  to  be  taken)  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  correct  the  imbalance. 

"(8)  Any  other  information  or  compara- 
tive data  that  shows  performance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  performance  of 
each  military  department  in  carrying  out 
this  chapter  and  section  626a  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  De- 
fined.—In  this  section,  the  term  'annual 
report  of  the  Secretary'  means  the  annual 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  required 
by  section  133(c)  of  this  title. 
"S448.  DeOnitions 

"(a)  Joint  Matters.— In  this  chapter,  the 
term  'joint  matters'  means  matters  relating 
to  the  integrated  employment  of  land,  sea, 
and  air  forces,  including  matters  relating 
to— 

"(1)  national  military  strategy; 

"(2)  long-range  and  contingency  plan- 
ning; and 

"(3)  command  and  control  of  combat  oper- 
ations under  unified  comm^ind. 

"(b)  Joint  Duty  Assionment.— 

"(1)  In  OENERAL—The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  by  regulation  define  the  term  'joint 
duty  assignment'  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter.  That  definition  shall  be  limited  to 
assignments  in  which  Oie  officer  gains  sig- 
nificant experience  in  joint  matters  and 
shall  exclude— 

"(A)  assignments  for  joint  training  or 
joint  education;  and 

"(B)  assignments  within  an  officer's  own 
military  department 

"(2)  PuBucATioN.—The  Secretary  shall 
ptMish  a  list  shounng— 

"(A)  the  positions  that  are  joint  duty  as- 
signment positions  under  such  regulation 
and  the  number  of  such  positions;  and 

"(B)  of  the  positions  listed  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  those  that  are  critical  joint  duty 


assignment  positions  and  the  number  of 
such  positiotis. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendments.— The  tables  of 
chapters  at  the  beginning  of  subtitle  A,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  part  II  of  subtitle  A,  of 
title  10,  United  States  Cod*:,  are  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
37  the  following  new  item: 

"38.  Joint  OfOetT  Management 441 ". 

SEC  t$t  PKOMOTION  POUCY  FOR  JOINT  SBKVtCE 
OFFICERS. 

(a)  CoMPosmoN  of  Selection  Boards.— 
Section  612  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Each  selection  board  that  toill  consid- 
er officers  who  have  served  in  joint  duty  as- 
signments sluiU  include  at  least  one  officer 
designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
(Chiefs  of  Staff  who  is  currently  serving  in  a 
joint  duty  assignment  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  VMive  the  preceding  sentence  in 
the  case  of  any  selection  board  of  the  Marine 
Corps. ". 

(b)  Review  of  Promotion  Lists  by  Chair- 
man OF  JCS.— Section  618  of  such  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d),  and  (e)  as  subsections  (c),  (d),  (e),  and 
(f),  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  (b): 

"(b)(1)  After  completing  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  submit  the  report  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

"(2)  The  (yiairman  shall  review  the  report 
in  accordance  with  guidelines  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  After  reviewing  the 
report  of  a  selection  board,  the  Chairman 
may  recommend  for  promotion  officers 
who— 

"(A)  were  considered  by  the  boantf  and  not 
recommended  for  promotion;  and 

"(B)  have  served  or  are  serving  in  joint 
duty  assignments. 

"(3)  The  number  of  such  officers  that  the 
Chairman  recommends  for  promotion  in 
any  competitive  category  considered  by  the 
board  may  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
number  of  officers  that  the  board  was  au- 
thorized to  recommend  for  promotion  in 
that  competitive  category  (but  in  any  case 
the  Chairman  may  recommend  one  such  of- 
ficer). 

"(4)  After  reviewing  the  report  of  a  selec- 
tion board,  the  Chairman  shall  return  the 
report  to  the  Secretary  concerned  unth  the 
names  of  officers  (if  any)  who  were  not  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  by  the  selection 
board  and  who  the  Chairman  recommends 
for  promotion  under  paragraph  (2).  Except 
(M  provided  under  paragraph  (5),  each  such 
name  shall  be  added  to  the  report  of  the  se- 
lection board. 

"(S)  If  the  Chairman  recommends  officers 
for  promotion  under  paragraph  (2),  and  if 
(after  consulting  with  the  (^airman)  the 
Secretary  concerned  disagrees  toith  any  such 
recommendation  of  the  Chairman,  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(A)  may  return  the  report  together  with 
the  Chairman's  recommendations  and  com- 
ments, to  the  selection  board  for  further  pro- 
(xedings  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a); 

"(B)  may  convene  a  special  selection 
board  in  the  manner  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 628  of  this  title  for  consideration  of  any 
such  officer  on  his  record;  or 

"(C)  may  take  other  appropriate  action  to 
satisfy  the  concerns  of  the  Chairman. 

"(6)  If,  after  completion  of  all  actions 
taken  under  paragraph  (S),  the  Secretary 
concerned  and  the  CTiatrman  remain  in  dis- 


agreement  with  respect  to  the  sOection  for 
promotion  of  an  officer,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  indicate  such  disagreement, 
and  the  reasoru  for  such  disagreement,  as 
part  of  his  transmittal  of  the  report  of  the 
selection  board  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  subsection  (c).  Such  transmittal  shall 
include  the  name  of  each  officer  recom- 
mended by  the  CJiairman. ";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (I) 
of  subsection  (c)  (as  redesignated  by  para- 
graph (1))  the  following  new  sentences:  "If 
the  Secretary  concerned  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  disagree  with  re- 
spect to  a  recommendation  for  promotion  tni 
the  Chairman  under  subsection  (b),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall,  before  transmiUing 
the  report  to  the  President  decide  the  matter 
by  directing  that  the  name  of  an  officer  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  by  the  Chairman 
be  added  to,  or  not  be  added  to,  the  report  of 
the  selection  board  for  officers  recommended 
for  promotion.  After  final  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  report  of  the  selection 
board,  as  modified  in  accordance  unth  sub- 
section (b)  and  the  decisions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  shaU  be  considered  for  all  pur- 
poses to  be  the  report  of  the  selection 
board  ". 

(c)  Promotion  Poucies  for  Joint  Service 
Officers.— 

(1)  Relative  promotion  rates.— Chapter  36 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  626  the  following  new  sectiorv 
"842Sa.  Promotion  policy  for  Joint  terviet  ofTtcert 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish 
policies  to  ensure  that  whenever  practica- 
ble, selection  of  officers  on  the  active-duty 
list  for  promotion  under  this  chapter  is  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  fol- 
lowing policies: 

"(1)  Joint  staff  officers.— Officers  who 
are  serving  on,  or  have  served  on,  the  Joint 
Staff  shall  as  a  group,  be  promoted  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  the  rate  for  officers  of  the  same 
armed  force  in  the  same  grade  and  competi- 
tive category  who  are  serving  or  have  served 
on  the  headquarters  staff  of  their  armed 
force. 

"(2)  Joint  specialty  officers.— Officers 
with  the  joint  specialty  under  chapter  38  of 
this  title  shall  as  a  group,  be  promoted  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  rate  for  officers  of  the 
same  armed  force  in  the  same  grade  and 
competitive  category  who  are  serving  or 
have  served  on  the  headquarters  staff  of 
their  armed  force. 

"(3)  Other  joint  assignment  officers.— Of- 
ficers who  are  serving  in,  or  have  served  in, 
joint  assignments  (other  than  officers  cov- 
ered by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2))  shall  tu  a 
group,  be  promoted  at  a  rate  determined  lay 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  between— 

"(A)  the  rate  for  all  officers  of  that  armed 
force  in  the  same  grade  and  competitive  cat- 
egory; and 

"(B)  the  rate  for  officers  of  the  same  armed 
force  in  the  same  grade  and  competitive  cat- 
egory who  are  serving  or  have  served  on  the 
headquarters  staffs  of  the  military  depart- 
ments. ". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— T%e  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  II  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"626a.  Promotion  policy  for  joint  service  of- 
ficers.". 

SEC.  S$J.  joint  DITY  ASSIGNMENT  AS  PREREQUI- 
SITE FOR  PROMOTION  TO  GENERAL  OR 
FLAG  OFFICER  RANK 

Section  619QftitU  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 
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"fetd)  An  officer  may  not  be  selected  for 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
or,  in  the  case  of  the  Navy,  rear  admirxU 
(lower  half)  unless  the  officer  has  served  in  a 
joint  duty  assignment 

"(2)  Sutdect  to  paragraph  (3).  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  v)aive  paragraph  (It— 

"(A)  johen  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
service; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  officer  whose  pro- 
posed selection  for  promotion  is  based  pri- 
marily upon  scientific  and  technical  qualifi- 
cations for  which  joint  requirements  do  not 
exist; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  medical  officer, 
dental  officer,  veterinary  officer,  medical 
service  officer,  nurse,  biomedical  science  of- 
ficer, chaplain,  or  judge  advocate;  and 

"(D)  until  January  1,  1992,  in  the  case  of 
an  officer  who  the  Secretary  determines 
served  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection  in  an  assignment  (other 
than  a  joint  duty  assignment)  that  involved 
significant  experience  in  joint  matters. 

"(3)(A)  A  waiver  may  be  granted  under 
pamgraph  (2)  only  on  a  ca»e-by-case  l>asis 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  officer. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  loaiver  under  para- 
graph (2)(A),  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
that  the  first  duty  oMignment  as  a  general 
or  flag  officer  of  an  officer  for  whom  the 
waiver  is  granted  shall  be  in  a  joint  duty  as- 
signment 

"(C)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  grant  a  loaiver  under  paragraph 
(2)(B)  or  (2)(C)  may  oniv  be  delegated  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  or  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  specifically 
identify  those  categories  of  officers  for 
which  selection  for  promotion  to  brigadier 
general  is  l>ased  primarily  upon  scientific 
and  technical  qualifications  for  which  joint 
requirements  do  not  exist ". 

SEC  M4.  ANNVAL  REPOKT  ON  IMPLEMENTA  TION. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  include  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  to  Con- 
gress under  section  133(c)  of  title  10,  United 
Stales  Code,  for  each  year  from  1987  through 
1991  (in  that  portion  of  the  report  relating 
to  management)  a  detailed  report  on  the  im- 
plementation of  this  title  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  tiUe. 

sec  Jti.  TRANSITION. 

(a)  Joint  Specialty.— 

(1)  Initial  selections.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  make  the  initial  selections  of 
oncers  for  the  joint  specialty  under  chapter 
38  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added 
by  section  301,  from  among  officers  in  such 
grades  as  the  Secretary  determines. 

(2)  Special  rules.— In  making  such  selec- 
tions, the  Secretary— 

(A)  may  toatve  the  requirement  of  either 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  (but  not  both)  of 
section  6tl(c)(l)  of  titU  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  301,  in  the  case  of 
officers  in  a  grade  above  captain  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  Navy,  lieutenant  and  below  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  or  rear  admiral 
(lower  half);  and 

(B)  may  waive  the  requirements  of  both 
tubparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  such  sentence 
in  the  case  of  general  and  flag  officers  who 
have  served  in  joint  duty  assignments. 

(31  SinoET.-The  authority  provided  by 
this  section  shall  expire  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  Joint  Duty  AssiONmsNTS.—(l)  Section 
ttl(d)  of  titU  10,  United  States  Code,  a* 
added  by  section  301,  shall  be  implemented 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  not  later  than  two 


years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(2)  The  list  of  positions  that  are  joint  duty 
assignments  required  to  be  published  by  sec- 
tion 668(b)(2)  of  such  title  shall  be  published 
not  later  than  the  end  of  the  six-month 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

(c)  CUxsEX  GviDEUNES.—The  career  guide- 
lines required  to  be  established  by  section 
661  (e)  of  such  title,  the  procedures  required 
to  be  established  by  section  665(a)  of  such 
title,  and  the  personnel  policies  required  to 
be  established  by  section  666  of  such  title 
shall  be  established  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  six-month  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  The  provisions 
of  section  66S(c)  of  such  title  shall  be  imple- 
mented not  later  than  the  end  of  such 
period. 

(d)  Tkaininq  and  Education.- 

(1)  Capstone  course.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  663  of  such  title,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  tmth  respect  to  officers 
selected  in  reports  of  officer  selection  t>oards 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  concerned  after 
the  end  of  the  120-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  Review  or  military  education 
SCHOOLS.— (A)  The  first  review  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  such  section  shall  be 
completed  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  review  at  each 
Department  of  Defense  school  not  later  than 
60  days  thereafter. 

(B)  Such  subsections  shall  be  implemented 
so  that  the  revised  curricula  take  effect  with 
respect  to  courses  beginning  after  August 
1987. 

(e)  Promotion  Poucy.—(1)  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  302  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to 
selection  boards  convened  under  section 
611(a)  of  title  10,  United  StaUs  Code,  after 
the  end  of  the  120-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  Section  626a  of  title  10,  UniUd  States 
Code,  as  added  by  section  302(c),  shall  take 
effect  with  respect  to  selection  l>oards  con- 
vened  under  section  611(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  after  the  end  of  the  180- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

TITLE  IV— MILITARY  DEPARTMENT 
ORGANIZATION 
SEC.  Ml.  KEORGANIZATION  OF  MIUTARY  DEPART- 
MENTS   BY    THE   SECRETARY   OF  DE- 
FENSE 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
sliall  reorganize  the  executive  part  of  the 
military  departments  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Reorganization  PouciES.—ln  carrying 
out  the  reorganization  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  im- 
plement the  following  policies: 

(1)  Each  militaJT/  department  shall  have  a 
single  integrated  staff  for  the  executive  part 
of  the  department  rather  than  separate  ci- 
vilian secretariat  and  military  staffs. 

(2)  Commissioned  officers  serving  on  the 
new  military  department  staff  shall  not  con- 
stitute or  be  organized  as  a  separate  compo- 
nent within  the  staff  (other  than  the  person- 
al staff  of  a  Service  (Thief). 

(3)  The  functional  assignments  of  the  as- 
sistant secretaries  of  the  military  depart- 
ments shall  be  as  uniform  as  possible  across 
the  military  departments.  In  implementing 
this  policy,  the  Secretary  shall  limit  excep- 
tions to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

(4)  Senior  (Hvilian  officials  on  the  depart- 
ment staff  who  are  political  appointees  shall 


not  be  placed  in  a  position  sulwrdinate  to  a 
military  officer. 

IS)  The  size  of  the  department  staffs  shall 
be  sulutantially  reduced  from  the  combined 
size  of  the  prior  secretariat  and  military 
staffs,  toith  functions  to  be  shifted  to  appro- 
priate joint  staffs  or  to  subordinate  com- 
mands outside  the  seat  of  government 

(6)  The  existing  staff  functions  in  the  exec- 
utive part  of  a  military  department  relating 
to  the  reserve  components  shall  not  be  abol- 
ished or  consolidated  with  other  elements  of 
the  military  department  staff  (other  than 
the  consolidation  of  existing  military  staff 
and  civilian  secretariat  staff  functions  re- 
lating to  the  reserve  components). 

17)  The  position  of  Administrative  Assist- 
ant in  the  Department  of  the  Army  provided 
for  under  section  3016  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  be  abolished  aTid  the 
other  military  departments  may  be  author- 
ized to  have  a  similar  position. 

(C)    LlMTFATION   ON   FUTURE  ADMINISTRATIVE 

Reoroanizatjon  or  the  Military  Depart- 
ments.—After  the  reorganization  required  by 
this  section  is  implemented,  no  reorganiza- 
tion may  be  made  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  xootUd  be  inconsistent  with  the 
policies  set  forth  in  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Supervisory  Control  or  Military  Per- 
sonnel.—Nothing  in  this  title  limits  the  au- 
thority of  a  Service  (Thief,  under  the  author- 
ity, direction,  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
concerned,  to  exercise  supervisory  control 
over  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  his 
jurisdiction,  especially  with  respect  to  per- 
sonnel matters,  in  the  manner  exercised  by 
the  Service  Chief  before  the  enactment  of 
thUAct 

SEC.  4»t  EXECUTIVE  PART  OF  MILITARY  DEPART- 
MENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  executive  part  of 
each  of  the  military  departments  is  com- 
posed of  the  following: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment 

(2)  The  Under  Secretary. 

13)  The  Assistant  Secretaries. 

(4)  The  general  counsel 

(5)  The  (Thief  of  Staff  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  (Thief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

(6)  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Vice 
(Thief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

(7)  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  Deputy 
Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations. 

18)  The  Administrative  Assistant,  in  the 
case  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  any 
other  military  department  with  a  similar 
position. 

(9)  Other  offices  or  positions  provided  by 
law  to  6e  in  the  executive  part  of  the  mili- 
tary department 

(10)  Citrilian  personnel  in  the  military  de- 
partment assigned  or  detailed  to  the  execu- 
tive part  of  the  military  department 

(11)  Other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
assigned  or  detailed  to  the  executive  part  of 
the  military  department 

(b)  Assistant  Secretaries.— 

ID  Functions.— The  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  shall  be  as- 
signed the  following  areas  of  responsibility 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

I  A)  Manpower  functions. 

(B)  Reserve  affairs  functions. 

(C)  Financial  management  and  comptrol- 
ler functions. 

ID)  Research  and  development  functions. 


(E)  Acquisition  functions. 

IF)  Logistics  functions. 

(G)  Installations  functions. 

IH)  In  the  case  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  civil  works  functions. 

12)  Number.— There  shall  be  four  Assistant 
Secretaries  in  each  military  department, 
plus  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  in 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  civil  works 
functions. 

Ic)  Personal  Statts  or  Service  Secretar- 
ies AND  Service  Cimrs.—The  Secretary  of 
each  military  department  and  each  Service 
Chief  may  each  have  a  personal  staff  of  not 
more  than  30  persons.  The  Administrative 
Assistant,  and  the  staff  of  the  Administra- 
tive Assistant  of  a  military  department 
shall  not  b«  counted  as  part  of  the  personal 
staff  of  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment under  this  subsection. 

Id)  Limitation  on  Size  or  Military  Depart- 
ment STAFT.—The  total  number  of  persons  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  the  department  staff  or 
staffs  of  a  military  department  may  not 
exceed  8S  percent  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons on  the  service  secretariat  and  head- 
quarters staff  or  staffs  of  that  military  de- 
partment before  the  reorganization  of  that 
department  under  this  Act  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  ensure  that  the  reductUm  of 
the  number  of  persons  on  staffs  of  military 
headquarters  results  in  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  persons  that  are  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Washington,  D.C,  area. 

SEC.  4$S.  UMITATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  STAFF  FVNC- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Joint  STArr.—The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  carrying  out  the  reorganization  required 
by  this  title,  shall  provide  that  operation 
and  planning  responsibilities  that  are  dupli- 
cated by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  (Thief s  of  Staff 
shall  be  shifted  to  that  staff- 
lb)  Decentralization  or  Non-Headquar- 
ters Functions.— The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
in  carrying  out  the  reorganization  required 
by  this  title,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  shall  provide  that  func- 
tions that  may  be  performed  by  subordinate 
commands  outside  of  the  Washington,  D.C, 
area  shall  be  reassigned  to  those  commands. 

SEC.  4»4.  RESPONSIBIUTIBS  OF  SERVICE  SECRETAR- 
IES 

la)  INTELUOENCE  AcTivmEs.—Subject  to 
the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  is  responsible  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  effective  supervision 
and  control  of  the  intelligence  activities  of 
that  military  department 

lb)  Operational  Readiness.— The  Secretary 
of  a  military  department,  in  organizing, 
training,  and  equipping  forces  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary,  shall  ensure  the 
operational  readiness  of  such  forces. 

SEC.  iH.  implementation  and  REPORT. 

la)  Implementation.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  complete  implementation  of  this 
title  not  later  than  September  30.  1987. 

lb)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  such  implementation. 
The  report  shall  6e  submitted  not  later  than 
30  days  after  the  date  provided  under  sub- 
section la).  The  report  shall  include  a  draft 
of  legislation  to  make  conforming  changes 
to  title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  other  ap- 
propriate provision  of  law  to  reflect  the  re- 
organization carried  out  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401  and  the  effect  of  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 
SEC.  iu.  definition. 

For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term  "Serv- 
ice (Thief"  means  any  of  the  following: 

ID  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

(2)  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 


(3)  The  (Thief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

(4)  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

SEC  SSL  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  SECVRITY 
STRATEGY. 

la)  Report  Requirement.— The  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  each  year  a  com- 
prehensive written  report  on  the  national  se- 
curity strategy  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  submit  such  report  on  the 
same  date  each  year  on  which  he  sutrmits 
the  budget  to  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
1105  of  title  31,  UniUd  StaUs  Code. 

(b)  Contents  or  Report.— The  report  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  la)  shall  include— 

ID  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  vital 
interests,  goals,  and  objectit>es  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world; 

12)  a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  the  foreign  policy,  toorldtoide 
commitments,  and  national  defense  capa- 
bilities of  the  United  States  necessary  to 
deter  aggression  and  to  implement  the  na- 
tional security  strategy  of  the  United  States; 

13)  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  short-term 
and  long-term  uses  of  the  political,  econom- 
ic, military,  and  other  elements  of  the  na- 
tional power  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
or  promote  the  interests  and  achieve  the 
goals  and  objectives  referred  to  in  clause  11); 

14)  a  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
the  national  security  strategy  of  the  United 
States,  including  an  evaluation  of  the  bal- 
ance among  the  capabilities  of  all  elements 
of  the  national  potoer  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  implementation  of  the  national 
security  strategy;  and 

15)  such  other  pertinent  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  help  inform  Congress 
on  matters  relating  to  the  overall  foreign 
policy  strategy  and  military  strategy  of  the 
United  States. 

Ic)  CLASSincATiON.—The  report  referred  to 
in  subsection  la)  shall  be  transmitted  in  a 
classified  and  an  unclassified  form. 

SEC  StI.  MANAGEMENT  STUDIES  OF  OFFICE  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE. 

la)  Secretary  or  Defense  Study.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  conduct  a  study  on 
the  functions  and  organization  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  study  shall 
examine  the  functions,  divisions  of'respon- 
sibUity,  and  management  structure  of  the 
Office,  including  each  of  the  matters  speci- 
fied in  subsection  Ic). 

lb)  Service  Secretaries  and  Chairman  or 
THE  Joint  Chiees  or  STArr.—The  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretar- 
ies of  the  military  departments  shall  each 
conduct  a  study  of  the  functions  and  organi- 
zation of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. The  Chairman  and  Secretaries  shall 
each  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  such  study  at  a  time  specified  try 
the  Secretary.  Each  such  report  shall  include 
a  discussion  of  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning each  matter  specified  in  subsection 
Ic). 

(c)  Matters  To  Be  Included.— The  studies 
required  by  subsections  la)  and  lb)  shall  in- 
clude  consideration  of  the  following: 

11)  Whether  the  present  allocation  of  func- 
tions to,  and  the  organizational  structure 
of,  the  Office  constitutes  the  most  effective, 
efficient,  and  economical  allocation  and 
structure. 

(2)  Whether  the  present  organization  of 
the  Office  is  the  most  effective  and  efficient 


for  the  functions  of  policy  initiation,  devel- 
opment and  articulation. 

(3)  Whether  the  present  organization  of 
the  Office  best  ensures  that  military  strategy 
and  military  planning  are  dictated  by  con- 
siderations of  national  policy  and  strategy. 

14)  Whether  effective  civilian  control  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  best  provided 
by  the  present  structure  of  the  Office,  includ- 
ing civilian  control  of— 

lA)  policy  planning; 

IB)  force  planning; 

IC)  program  development; 

ID)  budget  development 

IE)  program  execution;  and 

IF)  program  review. 

15)  Means  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
evaluation  function,  urith  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  findings  and  recommendations 
set  forth  in  the  final  report  of  the  Defense 
Organization  Project  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies,  entitled  "Toward  A  More  Ef- 
fective Defense"  and  published  in  February 
1985. 

16)  Means  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
oversight  function  within  each  element  of 
the  Office. 

17)  Factors  ijihibiting  efficient  and  effec- 
tive execution  of  the  functions  of  the  Office, 
including  factors  relating  to — 

lA)  duplication  of  functions  Iboth  within 
the  Office  and  between  the  Office  and  other 
elements  of  the  Department): 
IB)  insufficient  information;  and 
IC)  insufficient  resources  lincluding  per- 
sonnel). 

18)  Alternative  allocations  of  authorities 
and  functions  of  the  Office  arid  other  reor- 
ganization proposals  for  the  Office,  includ- 
ing the  desirat)ility  of— 

lA)  establishing  the  Office  by  law; 

IB)  establishing  Under  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense for  mission-oriented  areas  of  responsi- 
bility; 

IC)  establishing  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  as  Undersecretaries  of  De- 
fense; 

ID)  eliminating  functional  descriptions  or 
designations  of  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense by  law; 

IE)  revising  the  planning,  programming, 
and  budgeting  system  to  strengthen  policy 
and  strategy  direction; 

IF)  decentralizing  functions  of  the  Office; 

IG)  reducing  the  number  of  officials  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
and 

IH)  changing  the  number  of  military  and 
(rivilian  personnel  in  the  Office. 

Id)  Analysis  or  Civilian  Control.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  considering  under 
subsection  Ic)l4)  whether  effective  civilian 
control  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  best 
provided  by  the  current  structure  of  the 
Office,  shall  examine  the  functions  per- 
formed in  the  Office  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  and  the  func- 
tions performed  by  members  in  a  retired 
status  serving  in  civilian  positions.  Such  ex- 
amination shall  include  determination  of— 

ID  the  numl>er  of  positions  in  the  Office 
in  grades  GS-9  lor  the  military  equixmlent) 
and  above  held  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  active  duty,  shown  for  each  pay 
grade  by  nuinber  and  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  positions  in  the  Office  in 
the  pay  grade  concerned;  and 

12)  the  number  of  such  positions  held  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  retired 
status,  shown  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (1). 

le)  Consultation  With  Other  Appropriate 
OmcuLS.—The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  car- 
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rying  out  the  itudy  required  by  subsection 
(aJ,  shall  consult  with  and  obtain  the  vievts 
of  the  Under  Secretaries  and  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  the  directors  of  the  defense 
agencies,  and  such  other  officials  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate. 

(f)   IMDWCMDEST   CONTRACTOR   STUDY.— The 

Secretary  shall  provide  for  an  independent 
study  to  be  carried  out  by  a  contractor  to 
consider  the  same  matters  considered  in  the 
study  of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a). 
The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  contrac- 
tor has  full  access  to  such  information  as 
the  contractor  requires  and  that  the  contrac- 
tor otherwise  receit>es  full  cooperation  from 
all  Department  of  Defense  officials  and  enti- 
ties. 

<g)  Report  to  Conoress.—I1)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  the  Secretary's  study  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  report  shall  include— 

(A)  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  each  of  the  matters 
set  forth  in  sut>section  tc); 

<B)  the  findings  and  statistical  determina- 
tions required  under  sutisection  (d);  and 

to  any  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
for  organizational  changes  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  a  description 
for  the  means  for  implementing  each  such 
recommendatiOTL 

<2)  The  Secretary  shall  include  vnth  the 
report  a  copy  of  each  report  to  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  lb)  and  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  independent  contractor  under 
subsection  let,  together  with  such  comments 
on  each  such  report  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

131  The  report  under  this  subsection  shaU 
be  submitted  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SSC    Sn.    REDVCnON    OF    KSPOHnSC    REQUIRE- 
MEffTS. 

(aJ  PoucY.—It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
reduce  the  administrative  l>urden  placed  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  requirements 
for  reports,  studies,  and  notifications  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  outdated,  redundant,  or  otherwise 
unnecessary  report  requirements. 

(b)  Compilation  or  Existing  Report  Rc- 
QviRanMTs.—(l)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  compile  a  list  of  all  provisions  of  law 
currently  in  effect  that  require  the  Presi- 
dent, with  respect  to  national  defense  func- 
tions of  the  Government,  or  any  official  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
submit  in  writing  any  report,  notification, 
or  study  to  Congress  or  any  committee  of 
Congress. 

12)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
the  list  compiled  under  paragraph  (1)  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  The  Secretary  shall 
inciude  with  such  list  (with  respect  to  each 
report,  notification,  or  study  shoton  on  the 
list)  the  foUowing: 

(A)  The  date  the  requirement  for  such 
report,  notification,  or  study  was  first  im- 
posed bylaw. 

IB)  The  Secretary's  assessment  of  the  con- 
tinuing utility  of  such  requirement  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  executive  branch. 

IC)  The  Secretary's  assessment  of  the  ad- 
ministrative Imrden  of  such  requirement 
and  how  such  burden  relates  to  the  utility  of 
the  report,  notification,  or  study. 

ID)  The  Secretary's  recommendation  as  to 
rohether  such  requirement  should  be  re- 
tained, modified,  or  repealed. 

13)  The  matter  submitted  under  paragraph 
(2J  shall  also  include  any  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  for  consolidation  of  differ- 
ent requirements  for  reports,  notificationt. 


and  studies  and  a  draft  of  legislation  to  im- 
plement any  changes  in  law  recommended 
by  the  Secretary. 

Ic)  Partial  Termination  or  Proorams  on 
List.— Except  as  provided  in  subsection  Id), 
effective  as  of  the  end  of  the  first  session  of 
the  100th  Congress,  each  provision  of  law 
shoton  on  the  list  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion lb)  that  is  contained  in  title  10,  32,  or 
37,  United  States  Code,  or  in  any  Act  au- 
thorizing appropriations  or  making  appro- 
priations for  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  lincluding  military 
construction  and  military  family  housing 
functions)  and  that  is  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  subsection 
lb)l2)ID)  to  be  repealed  shall  not  be  effective 
to  the  extent  such  provision  requires  the  sub- 
mission in  writing  of  a  report,  notification, 
or  study  shown  on  the  list 

Id)  Exceptions.— Subsection  Ic)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  provision  of  law  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  to 
any  provision  of  law  that  requires  the  sub- 
mission of  the  following  reports,  notifica- 
tions, and  studies: 

11)  The  annual  reports,  statements,  and 
recommendations  required  by  section  133(c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Department  of 
Defense 

12)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
133le)  of  such  tiUe,  relating  to  foreign 
policy,  major  military  missions,  and  mili- 
tary force  structure. 

13)  The  reports  required  by  subsection 
lb)IS)  of  section  136a  of  such  title  and  the 
annual  report  required  by  subsection  Ig)  of 
such  section,  relating  to  operational  test 
and  evaluation  activities. 

14)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
133a  of  such  title,  relating  to  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  readiness 

]  IS)  The  reports  required  by  section  14641c) 
of  such  title,  relating  to  the  status  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Military  Retirement 
Fund. 

16)  The  anntuU  report  required  by  section 
22081k)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion and  operation  of  uwrking-capital 
funds. 

17)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2233ala)ll)  of  such  title,  relating  to  expendi- 
tures and  contributions  for  acquisition  of 
facilities  for  reserve  components. 

18)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2304lc)l7)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  use  of 
procurement  procedures  other  than  competi- 
tive procedures. 

19)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2306(h)(3)  of  such  title,  relating  to  cancella- 
tion ceilings  in  certain  multiyear  contracts. 

(10)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2313ld)l4)  of  such  title,  relating  to  subpoe- 
nas issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  to  obtain  contractor 
records. 

'  111)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
i349  of  such  title,  relating  to  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  acquisition  and  cross- 
servicing  agreements. 

112)  77ie  semiannual  report  required  by 
section  23S7  of  such  title,  relating  to  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  tSO.OOO  entered  into  by 
the  military  departments  for  research  and 
development 

113)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2394lb)l2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  contracts 
for  energy  or  fuel 

114)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2397 le)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  names  of 
certain  employees  and  former  employees  of 
defense  contractors. 

US)  The  notifications  required  by  clauses 
IB)  and  IC)  of  section  2401lb)ll)  of  such 


title,  the  cost  analyses  required  by  section 
2401le)ll)  of  such  title,  and  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  2401le)l2)  of  such  title,  all 
relating  to  the  long-term  lease  or  charter  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  by  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

116)  The  notifications  required  by  sul)sec- 
tion  le)ll)  of  section  2403  of  such  title  and 
the  annual  report  required  by  subsection 
Ie)l2)  of  such  section,  relating  to  u>aivers  of 
certain  requirements  for  contractor  giuiran- 
tees. 

117)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graphs 11)  and  12)  of  section  2407ld)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  certain  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  connection 
with  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  co- 
operative agreements. 

118)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
24S7ld)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  policy  to 
standardize  equipment,  ammunition,  and 
fuel  procured  for  the  use  of  United  States 
military  forces  stationed  in  Europe  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

119)  The  reports  required  by  subsection  la) 
or  le)  of  section  2662  of  such  title  and  the 
annual  report  required  by  subsection  lb)  of 
such  section,  relating  to  certain  real  proper- 
ty transactions. 

(20)  The  proposals  referred  to  in  section 
2667a(b)(l)  of  such  title,  relating  to  sale  and 
replacement  of  nonexcess  real  property. 

(21)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2672(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  acquisitions 
of  interests  in  land  for  more  than  $100,000. 

(22)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2676(d)  of  such  title,  relating  to  reductions 
in  scope  and  increases  in  cost  of  a  land  ac- 
quisition. 

(23)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2687(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  lyase  clo- 
sures and  realignments. 

(24)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
2779(b)(4)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  elimination  of 
certain  losses  caused  by  fluctuations  in  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  of  foreign  countries. 

(25)  The  reports  required  by  section  133b 
of  such  title,  relating  to  sales  or  transfers  of 
certain  defense  articles. 

(26)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2803(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  emergency 
military  construction  projects  carried  out 
under  section  2803  of  such  title. 

(27)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2804(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  projects  not  authorized  by  law. 

(28)  The  notifications  required  by  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  section  280S(b)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  minor  construction  in  con- 
nection with  certain  relocations  of  activi- 
ties from  one  installation  to  another. 

(29)  The  reports  required  by  section 
2806(c)(2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  contribu- 
tions for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion Infrastructure. 

(30)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  2807  of  such  title  and  the 
reports  required  by  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section,  relating  to  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  and  construction  design  in 
connection  with  military  construction  or 
military  family  housing  projects. 

(31)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
2808(b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  projects  in  the  event  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war  or  national  emergency. 

(32)  The  justifications  and  economic  anal- 
yses required  by  section  2809(a)(4)  of  such 
title,  relating  to  long-term  contracts  for  the 
construction,  management,  and  operation 
of  certain  facilities. 

133)  The  notifications  and  justifications 
required  by  section  28231b)  of  such  title,  re- 


lating to  disagreements  on  the  availability 
of  suitable  alternative  Iwusing  at  locatioru 
in  the  United  States  where  family  housing  is 
proposed  to  be  constructed. 

134)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
28271b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  relocation  of 
military  family  housing  units 

135)  The  economic  analyses  required  by 
section  2828lg)l6)IA)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  leasing  military  family  housing  facilities. 

136)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
28341b)  of  such  title,  relating  to  agreements 
unth  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  use  of  De- 
partment of  State  housing  and  related  serv- 
ices by  Department  of  Defense  personnel 

137)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tions Id)  and  le)  of  section  28S3  of  such  title, 
relating  to  reductions  in  the  scope  of  work 
or  increases  in  the  cost  of  military  construc- 
tion projects. 

138)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
28S4lb)  of  such  title,  relating  to  repair,  res- 
toration, or  replacement  of  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed military  facilities. 

139)  The  annual  request  required  by  sec- 
tion 28S9  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  authorizations. 

140)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
28611a)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
construction  activities  and  military  family 
housing  activities. 

141)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
138lc)l3)  of  such  title,  relating  to  military 
and  civilian  personnel  and  strength  levels, 
certain  other  manpower  requirements,  base 
structures,  and  certain  requirements  for  and 
information  on  officers. 

142)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
138ld)l2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  average 
student  training  loads. 

(43)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
138(e)  of  such  title,  relating  to  operations 
and  maintenance. 

(44)(A)  The  annual  and  supplemental  re- 
ports required  by  section  139  of  such  title, 
relating  to  roeapons  development  and  pro- 
curement schedules,  including  the  matter  re- 
quired by  section  S3(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (95  StaL  1524;  22  U.S.C. 
2795b(b))  to  be  included  in  such  annual  re- 
ports. 

(B)  The  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  re- 
quired by  section  139a  of  such  title.  The  no- 
tifications in  lieu  of  such  supplemental  re- 
ports under  subsection  lb)  of  such  section. 

146)  The  notifications  required  by  subsec- 
tion Id)l3)  of  section  139b  of  such  title  and 
reports  required  by  subsection  le)  of  such 
section,  relating  to  increases  in  program  ac- 
quisition unit  costs  and  procurement  unit 
costs  of  certain  major  defense  acquisition 
programs. 

147)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
7307(b)l2)  of  such  title,  relating  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  naval  vessels  to  foreign  nations. 

148)  The  quarterly  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 7434  of  title  10,  UniUd  StaUs  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  production  from  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

149)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
406li)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  dependents  accompanying  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  outside  the 
United  States. 

150)  The  statements  and  quarterly  report 
required  by  subsections  Ic)  and  le)  of  section 
709  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1975  188  StaL  408; 
SO  U.S.C.  App.  2403-1  le)),  relating  to  the 
export  of  certain  goods,  technology,  and  in- 
dustrial techniques 

151)  The  notifications,  summaries,  certifi- 
cations, and  reports  required  by  subsections 
la),  lb),  and  Ic)  of  section  502  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1981  110 
U.S.C.  2304  note),  relating  to  conversion  of 
performance  of  commercial  and  other  type 
functions  from  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel to  private  contractors. 

152)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
12011c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1984  I  Public  Law  98-94;  97 
StaL  678),  relating  to  transfers  of  amounts 
of  authorizations. 

153)  The  reports  and  assessments  required 
by  section  1231  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act  1984  IPublic  Law  98-94; 
97  StaL  693),  relating  to  certain  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  systems. 

154)  The  reports  required  by  section 
307lb)l3)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1985  198  StaL  2515;  10 
U.S.C.  2304  note),  relating  to  waivers  of  a 
prohibition  on  contracting  out  certain  logis- 
tics activities. 

155)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1002ld)ll)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1985  198  StaL  2575;  22 
U.S.C.  1928  note),  relating  to  the  supply  of 
munitions  and  certain  aircraft  facilities  in 
support  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. 

156)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1002ld)l2)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1985  198  StaL  2575;  22 
U.S.C.  1928  note),  relating  to  the  status  and 
cost  of  the  United  States  commitment  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  cer- 
tain activities  of  other  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  members. 

157)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sub- 
sections Ic)  and  Id)  of  section  1003  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  AcL  1985 
198  StaL  2576;  22  U.S.C.  1928  note),  relating 
to  allied  contributions  to  the  common  de- 
fense. 

158)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1102  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation AcL  1985  198  StaL  2850;  10  U.S.C. 
2872  noU  Iformerly  10  U.S.C.  139  noU)),  re- 
lating to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
and  any  other  antibaUistic  missile  defense 
program. 

159)  The  notifications  required  by  section 
15011c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1985  IPublic  Law  98-525;  98 
StaL  2626),  relating  to  tranters  of  amounts 
of  authorizations. 

160)  The  reports  required  by  section 
1536lg)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1985  198  StaL  2633;  46 
U.S.C.  1120  note),  relating  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense. 

161)  The  certification  required  by  section 
125(a)(1)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
StaL  601),  relating  to  any  new  contract  for 
the  procurement  of  5-ton  trucks. 

(62)  The  legislative  environmental  impact 
statement  required  by  section  209(c)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  AcL 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  StaL  610).  relat- 
ing to  full-scale  development  of  a  small 
intercontinental  t>allistic  missile  or  the  se- 
lection of  basing  areas  for  the  deployment  of 
such  missile. 

163)  The  certification  required  by  section 
222  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion AcL  1986  IPublic  Law  99-145;  99  StaL 
613),  relating  to  termination  of  a  prohibi- 
tion of  deployment  of  a  strategic 
defense  system. 

164)  The  reports  required  by  section  223  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
AcL  1986  IPublic  Law  99-145;  99  StaL  613), 
relating  to  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

165)  The  quarterly  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion S02IC)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 


thorization AcL  1986  IPublic  Law  99-145;  99 
StaL  621),  relating  to  the  obligation  of  funds 
appropriated  for  civilian  personnel 

166)  The  report  required  by  section  1002  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  1986  IPublic  Law  99-145;  99  StaL  70S), 
relating  to  Soviet  compliarux  with  arms 
control  commitments. 

167)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
1221ld)l2>  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization AcL  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
StaL  727),  relating  to  a  research  program  to 
support  the  polygraph  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(68)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 1407  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization AcL  1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99 
StaL  745);  relating  to  unobligated  balance 
in  appropriation  accounts. 

(69)(A)  The  certifications  required  by  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)(2)  of  section  1411  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  AcL 
1986  IPublic  Law  99-145;  99  StaL  745),  relat- 
ing to  the  procurement  or  assembly  of 
binary  chemical  ioeapons 

IB)  The  report  required  by  subsection  le) 
of  such  section,  relating  to  consultations 
among  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
member  nations  concerning  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization's  chemical  deterrent 
posture. 

170)  The  annual  reports  required  by  sec- 
tion 704  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization AcL  1982  IPublic  Law  97-99:  95 
StaL  1377),  relating  to  contracts  for  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions. 

171)  The  economic  analyses  required  by 
section  802ld)ll)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  AcL  1984  197  StaL  784; 
10  U.S.C.  2821  note),  relating  to  proposed 
military  housing  rental  guarantee  agree- 
ments. 

172)  The  notificatioris  required  by  section 
803lb>l2)  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization AcL  1984  197  StaL  785;  10  U.S.C. 
2821  note),  relating  to  waivers  of  a  require- 
ment to  use  manufactured  or  factory-built 
housing  fabricated  in  the  United  States  by  a 
United  States  contractor  for  military  family 
housing  construction  in  foreign  countries. 

173)  The  report  required  by  section  840ld) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
AcL  1986  IPublic  Law  99-167;  99  StaL  998). 
relating  to  the  sale  of  land  at  Fort  Jackson, 
South  Carolina. 

174)  The  notifications  required  by  the  pro- 
viso in  section  80051m)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  AcL  1985  las  con- 
tained in  section  101  Ih)  of  Public  Law  98- 
473  198  StaL  1923)),  relating  to  unusual  cost 
overruns  incident  to  overhaul,  maintenance, 
and  repair  for  certain  ships 

175)  The  annual  report  required  by  section 
81041b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations AcL  1985  las  contained  in  section 
lOllh)  of  Public  Law  98-473;  198  StaL  1942)), 
relating  to  consultations  with  meml>ers  of 
common  defense  alliances  concerning  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  research. 

176)  The  notifications  required  by  section 

8020  or  8021  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  1986  las  contained  in 
section  lOlIb)  of  Public  Law  99-190;  199 
StaL  1206)),  relating  to  transfers  of  working 
capital  funds 

177)  The  notifications  required  by  section 

8021  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations AcL  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  Public  Law  99-190;  (99  StaL  1206)), 
relating  to  the  obligation  of  working  capital 
funds  to  procure  war  reserve  material  inven- 
tory. 
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(7V  The  notificatUitu  requirtd  by  section 
$042  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Apprxy- 
pTiationa  Act,  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  QfPtMic  Law  99-190  (99  Stat  1210JJ. 
rOatii^/  to  the  availability  of  appropriated 
fitndM  for  intellioence  or  special  activities 
different  from  activities  justified  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(79)  The  notification  required  by  section 
8075  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
101(b)  of  Public  Law  99-190:  99  Stat  1214). 
r^ating  to  the  acquisition  of  certain  types 
of  weapons,  subsystems,  and  munitions  of 
European  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion manufacture. 

(80)  The  certification  required  by  section 
8097  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act,  1986  (as  contained  in  section 
iOl(b)  of  Public  Law  99-190:  99  Stat  1219). 
rioting  to  the  obligation  or  expenditure  of 
fund*  to  carry  out  a  test  of  the  Space  De- 
fense System  (anti-satellite  weapon)  against 
an  object  in  space, 

(81)  The  annual  report  required  by  the 
third  proviso  in  the  undesignated  paragraph 
under    the    heading    "Forejqn    Currency 

FLUCTUATIOM.  CONSTRVCTtON,  DEFENSE"  in  the 

Military  Construction  Appropriation  Act, 
1980  (Public  Law  96-130:  93  Stat  1019).  re- 
lating to  transfers  of  appropriated  funds  to 
eliminate  losses  in  military  construction  or 
expenses  of  family  housing  caused  by  fluctu- 
ations in  foreign  currency  exchange  rates  of 
foreign  countries. 

(82)  The  reports  required  by  section  12S(a) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Act  198S  (as  contained  in  section  101(e)  of 
Putaic  Law  98-473:  98  Stat  883).  relating  to 
terminations  of  a  prohibition  on  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriated  military  construc- 
tion funds  to  foreign  governments  ineligible 
to  receive  such  funds  by  reason  of  inad- 
equate drug  control  measures. 

(83)(A)  The  semiannual  report  required  by 
$ection  5(b)  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.  3).  relating  to  activities 
of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(B)  The  reports  required  by  section  5(d)  of 
such  Act  (5  V.S.C.  App.  3).  relating  to  par- 
ticular cases  of  problems,  abuses,  or  defi- 
ciencies which  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(C)  The  statements  required  by  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4)  of  section  8(b)  of  such  Act  (5 
V.S.C.  App.  3),  relating  to  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
vith  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(84)  The  requirement  to  furnish  informa- 
tion and  to  report  to  Congress  concerning 
intelligence  activities  as  provided  in  title  V 
Of  the  National  SecuHty  Act  of  1947  (50 
V.S.C.  413  et  seq.). 

(85)  Reports  and  ir{formation  required  to 
be  furnished  under  the  foUovring  provisions 
of  law: 

(A)  Section  1601(e)  of  titU  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Senior  Executive  Service. 

(B)  Section  lt04(e)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  termination  of  cer- 
tain Defense  Intelligence  Agency  personnel 

(C)  Section  1605  of  title  10.  UniUd  States 
Code,  relating  to  benefits  and  allowances  for 
certain  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  civilian 
personnel 

(D)  Section  431  of  Htle  37,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  benefits  and  allowances  for 
certain  military  personnel  assigned  to  the 
Defense  Intettigence  Agenew. 


(e)  Change  From  Quarterly  to  Annual 
Report.— Section  406(i)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  in  the  matter 
preceding  clause  (1):  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "quarter"  in  clauses  (1) 
and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year". 

TITLE  VI— JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

SEC  t$l.  CHAIRMAN  OF  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  TO 
BE  PRINCIPAL  MILITARY  ADVISER. 

(a)  Role  of  Chairman  as  Head  of  JCS  and 
Principal  Military  Adviser.— (1)  Subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  141  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  There  are  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  headed  try  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff ■  In  ad- 
dition to  the  CTiatrman,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  consist  of  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  A  rmy. 

"(2)  The  C7»tc/  of  Naval  Operations. 

"(3)  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

"(4)  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  is  the  principal  military  adviser  to  the 
President  the  National  Security  Council 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Joint 
■Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  a  body,  shaU  provide 
adiHce  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  matters  with  respect  to  which 
such  advice  is  requested. ". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
clause  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  overall  authority  and 
direction  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Chairman  (in  coruiUtation, 
as  appropriate,  with  the  other  memtxrs  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with  the  com- 
manders of  ttie  unified  and  specified  com- 
mands) shall—  ": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7): 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (81  as 
paragraph  (9):  and 

(D)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (8): 

"(8)  submit  program  recommendations 
and  budget  proposals  to  the  Secretary 
during  each  Itudget  cycle  based  on— 

"(A)  guidance  provided  try  the  Secretary: 

"(B)  program  and  budget  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  the  commanders  of  the  unified 
and  specified  combatant  commands:  and 

"(C)  recommendations  (as  appropriate) 
submitted  by  the  military  dejtartments  and 
other  components  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: and". 

(b)  Chairman  to  Forward  JCS  Advice.— 
Section  142(b)(3)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "of  those  issues  upon  which  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  not  agreed"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  military 
advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  body 
on  those  matters  with  respect  to  which  such 
advice  is  requested  by  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  (including  advice  on 
those  matters  on  which  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  not  agreed)". 

(c)  Advice  Concernino  Estabushment  of 
COMBATANT  COMMANDS.— Section  124(a)  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  inserting  "of  the 
Chairman"  after  "advice  and  assistance". 

(d)  CoNFORMiNO  Amendment.— Section 
5081(d)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  the  President  and". 


SEC.  Itt  RIGHT  OF  INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS  OF  JCS  TO 
PROVIDE  SEPARATE  VIEWS. 

Section  141(d)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
other  than  the  (Chairman  may  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  any  opinion  in  dis- 
agreement with  military  advice  of  the 
(^airman  or  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff .  The 
Chairman  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  any  opinion  by  another  member  of 
the  Joint  (Chiefs  of  Staff  in  disagreement 
loith  military  advice  of  the  <yiairman  that 
is  submitted  to  the  Secretary.  Any  such  opin- 
ion in  disagreement  shall  accompany  such 
military  advice.  If  that  military  advice  is 
sutrmitted  to  the  President  such  opinion  in 
disagreement  shall  be  submitted  with  such 
mUitary  advice.  After  first  informing  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  suc/i  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  may  sut>mit  to  the 
President  any  opinion  in  disagreement  ttrith 
military  advice  of  the  Chairman  or  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. ". 

SBC.  Ml  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND 

Section  142(c)  of  tiOe  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)":  and 

(2)  try  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  President  or  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  direct  that  the  national  military  chain 
of  command  runs  to  the  commanders  of  the 
unified  and  specified  combatant  commands 
through  the  ChairmarL  ". 

SEC.  «M.  SUPERVISION  OF  COMBATANT  COMMANDS 

Section  124(c)(2)  of  title  10,  United  StaUs 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "acts  as 
the  spokesman  for  the  commanders  of  the 
comtmtant  comynands"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "supervises  the  commanders  of  the 
combatant  commands  and  acts  as  their 
spokesman  ". 

SEC.  tSS.  TERM  OF  CHAIRMAN. 

(a)  Extension  of  Term  to  Four  Years.— 
Section  142(a)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)" after  "(a)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  a  term  of  two 
years, ":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(2/  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
the  CTiairman  serves  for  a  term  of  four 
years. 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  the  death,  retirement 
resignation,  or  reassignment  of  the  officer 
serving  as  Chairman  before  the  end  of  the 
term  for  which  the  officer  was  appointed,  an 
officer  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  only  for  the  remainder  of 
the  original  term. ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  appointments  to  the  position  of 
Chairman  of  tiie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  made 
on  or  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  except  that  the  first  such  appointment 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  for  a  term  ending  on 
June  30,  1990. 

SEC.  tee.  DEPUTY  CHAIRMAN. 

(a)  Estabushment  of  Position  of  Deputy 
Chairman.— (1)  Chapter  5  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  142  the  following  new  section: 
"9142a.  Deputy  ChalrwuM 

"(a)(1)  There  is  a  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Deputy  Chairman 


stiall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
from  the  officers  of  the  regular  components 
of  the  armed  forces. 

"(2)  The  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman 
may  not  be  members  of  the  same  armed 
force  However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
waive  the  limitation  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

"(3)  The  Deputy  Chairman  serves  at  the 
treasure  of  the  President  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  may  be  reappointed  in  the  same 
manner  for  one  additional  term.  However, 
in  time  of  war  declared  try  Congress  there  is 
no  limit  on  the  number  of  reappointments. 

"(b)(1)  The  Deputy  Chairman  exercises 
such  duties  as  may  be  delegated  by  the 
(yhairman  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense 

"(2)  When  there  is  a  vacarury  in  the  office 
of  Chairman  or  in  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Chairman,  the  Deputy  Chairman  acts 
as  (Chairman  and  performs  the  duties  of  the 
(yiairman  until  a  successor  is  appointed  or 
the  absence  or  disatnlity  ceases. 

"(c)  The  Deputy  (Jhairman  is  the  director 
of  the  Joint  Staff. 

"(d)  The  Deputy  (Chairman  may  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but  may 
not  vote  on  a  matter  before  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  except  when  acting  as  Chairman. 

"(e)  Hie  Deputy  CJhairman,  while  so  serv- 
ing, holds  the  rank  of  general  or.  in  the  case 
of  an  officer  of  the  Navy,  admiral  and  out- 
ranks all  other  officers  of  the  armed  forces 
except  the  Chairman.  The  Deputy  Chairman 
may  not  exercise  military  command  over  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  over  any  of  the 
armed  forces. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  142  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 
"142a.  Deputy  Chairman. ". 

(b)  Exemption  From  Grade  Limitations.— 
Section  525(b)(3)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  Deputy  (Jhairman"  after 
"Chairman  ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendment.— Suluection 
(b)  of  section  143  of  such  title  is  repealed 

SEC  St7.  JOINT  STAFF 

(a)  Joint  Staff  To  Be  Under  the  Chair- 
man.—Subsection  (a)  of  section  143  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(Chairman  of  the"  after  "There  is 
under  the". 

(b)  Management  of  Joint  Staff.— (1)  Suth 
section  (c)  of  such  section  is  redesignated  as 
subsection  (b)  and  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  The  Joint  Staff  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Chairman  prescrit>es. ". 

(2)  Suluection  (d)  of  such  section  is  redes- 
ignated as  subsection  (c)  and  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  dis- 
charging their"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Chairman  in  discharging  his". 

(c)  Tenure  of  Members  of  Joint  Staff.- 
Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is  redesignat- 
ed as  subsection  (d)  and  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  a  tour  of  duty,  however, 
may  be  extended  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  ". 

(d)  Operation  of  Joint  Staff.— Such  sec- 
tion is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection  (e): 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure 
that  the  Joint  Staff  is  independently  orga- 
nized and  operated  so  that  the  Joint  Staff, 
and  the  members  of  the  Joint  Staff,  support 
the  (Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
meeting  the  congressiontU  purpose  set  forth 
in  the  last  clause  of  section  2  of  the  National 


Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  401)  to  pro- 
vide— 

"(1)  for  the  unified  strategic  direction  of 
the  combatant  forces: 

"(2)  for  their  operation  under  unified  com- 
mand; and 

"(3)  for  their  integration  into  an  efficient 
team  of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces. ". 

SEC.  Its.  CONSIDERATION  OF  JOINT  SERVICE  IN 
SENIOR  GENERAL  AND  FLAG  OFFICER 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Section  601  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUovring  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  an  officer  who  is  select- 
ed for  recommendation  to  the  President  for 
an  initial  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  or  vice  admiral  or  to  the 
grade  of  general  or  admiral,  the  (Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  submit  to 
the  President  the  evaluation  of  the  CJiair- 
man  of  the  performance  of  that  officer  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Staff  and  in  other  as- 
signments involving  joint  military  experi- 
ence. Such  recommendation  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  President  at  the  same  time  as  the 
submission  of  the  recommendation  for  the 
appointment ". 

SBC  (M  PARTICIPATION  IN  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
COUNCIL  MEETINGS 

Section  101  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  (50  U.S.C.  402)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUovHng  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  The  Chairman  (or  in  his  absence  the 
Deputy  Chairman)  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  shall  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
President  attend  meetings  of  the  National 
Security  Council  and  may,ifis  directed  by 
the  President  participate  in  its  delibera- 
tions. ". 

SEC.  tit.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  PLANS  FOR  FUR- 
THER IMPROVEMENTS. 

(a)  Requirement  for  Report.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  containing  plans  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  matters  described  in  subsection 
(b)  could  be  implemented 

(b)  Matters  for  Which  Plans  To  Be  De- 
veloped.—The  matters  referred  to  in  suttsec- 
tion  (a)  are  the  following: 

(1)  Creation  of  a  joint  specialty  for  offi- 
cers within  each  of  the  Armed  Forces,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  measures  to  ensure  the  preferential  se- 
lection for  duty  in  joint  assignments  of  offi- 
cers with  such  a  joint  specialty; 

(B)  means  to  provide  a  role  for  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  con- 
sideration and  selection  for  promotion  of  of- 
ficers who  have  served  on  the  Joint  Staff  or 
in  other  joint  positions;  and 

(C)  procedures  to  ensure  the  representa- 
tion of  officers  serving  in  joint  positions  on 
each  promotion  l>oard  considering  officers 
for  selection  for  promotion  to  a  grade  above 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  Navy,  the  grade  of  commander. 

(2)  Modifications  to  administrative  direc- 
tives in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  in  order  to  specify  that  the  mili- 
tary chain  of  command  runs  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the  (^air- 
man of  the  Joint  (Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  unified  and  specified  com- 
batant commands. 

(3)  Provision  for  a  program  and  trudget  for 
each  of  the  unified  and  specified  combatant 
commands— 

(A)  separate  from  the  programs  and  budg- 
ets of  the  military  department  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 


(B)  developed  and  administered  by  the 
commanders  of  those  commands  under  the 
supervision  of  the  CTiatrman. 

(4)  Establishment  of  procedures  under 
which  the  CTiatrman  (vkth  the  support  of  the 
Joint  Staff  and  the  advice  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff)  rnay  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  force  pos- 
ture and  five-year  defense  program  to 
achieve  national  security  objectives  unthin 
the  policy  and  budgetary  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

(5)  Establishment  of  procedures  for  period- 
ic submission  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  try  the  CTiotrman  of  a  report  con- 
taining the  Chairman's  recommendations 
for  siich  modifications  to  the  unified  com- 
mand plan  as  the  (Chairman  considers  to  be 
required  to  ensure  that  the  comt>atant  com- 
mands are  property  structured  to  contribute 
to  achieving  national  objectives,  with  each 
such  report  to  be  preceded  by  the  formal 
review  of— 

(A)  the  international  situation  as  it  re- 
lates to  United  States  theater  forces;  and 

(B)  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  structure 
of  the  comtHitant  commands,  in  responding 
to  these  conditions,  to  provide  for  the  uni- 
fied and  strategic  direction  of  the  combat- 
ant forces,  for  their  operation  under  unified 
command  and  for  their  integration  into  an 
efficient  team  of  land,  naval  and  air  forces, 
in  accordance  urith  the  congressional  pur- 
pose set  forth  in  the  last  clause  in  section  2 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (50 
U.S.C.  401). 

(6)  Establishment  within  the  Joint  Staff  of 
a  directorate  of  net  assessment  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  Chairman  to  furnish  him  the 
necessary  staff  expertise  to  render  his  inde- 
pendent judgment  on  the  capatrilities  of 
United  States  forces  to  successfully  execute 
comtHit  operatiOTU  under  unified  command 

(c)  Deadune  for  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

In  lieu  of  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read- 
"An  Act  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  reorganize  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. ". 

Mr.  NICHOUS  [during  the  reading]. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  amendments  and  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendments  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (B4r. 
Glickman).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama?   

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  take  this  time  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols]  and  allow  him  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yleldiing. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  House 
passed  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Reor- 
ganization Act.  H.R.  3622.  last  Novem- 
ber 20  by  a  vote  of  383  to  27. 

The  JCS  bill,  as  amended,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  7  by  a 
vote  of  95  to  0.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment expanded  the  scope  of  the  House 
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bUl  to  include  all  major  elements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Last  Tuesday.  August  5,  by  a  vote  of 
406  to  4.  the  House  approved  my 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense reorganization  bill  that  would 
reorganize  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. My  amendment,  and  the  House 
JCS  bill,  taken  together,  constitute  a 
comprehensive  reform  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  comparable  scope 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  3622 
which  is  now  at  the  Speaker's  table. 
The  rule  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  would  allow, 
after  passage  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  this  coming 
Thursday,  a  motion  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  amending  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  JCS  bill  with 
the  original  text  of  the  JCS  bill  and 
the  DOD  reorganization  amendment 
that  passed  last  week.  The  motion  al- 
lowed by  the  rule  would  further  allow 
a  request  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

It  is  my  intention  with  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  three  others 
to  follow  to  effect  the  procedure  set 
out  in  the  rule.  If  the  House  accepts 
my  request,  we  will  gain  almost  an 
entire  week  of  work  in  conference  on 
this  important  legislation.  It  is  now  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  what  I  am 
asking  to  be  done  now  will  be  done  in 
any  case  by  this  House  on  Thursday. 
But  that  time,  however,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  convene  a  conference  and  ac- 
complish any  meaningful  work  before 
the  recess. 

The  amendments  that  I  have  placed 
at  the  desk  consist  of  the  text  of  the 
JCS  bill  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
amendment  to  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  was  accepted  on  Tuesday 
with  one  exception:  Both  pieces  of  leg- 
islation contained  language  that  would 
create  a  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  JCS. 
The  amendments  at  the  desk  contain 
only  the  language  accepted  by  the 
House  last  Tuesday. 
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Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GucKMAH).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  initial  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AProommn  or  coiiratzBs  on  hjl  3622 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
insist  on  its  amendments  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  bill,  H.R.  3622.  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 


gentleman  from  Alabama?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AspiN,  Nichols,  Skelton,  Mavroules, 
Dickinson,  Hopkins,  and  Kasich. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wednesday,  August  13, 
1986. 


INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINATION 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1986 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4174)  to  amend  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  Act  of  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4174 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  Amendments  of  1986." 
Sk.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that: 
<1)  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1975.  P.L.  93- 
638.  25  n.S.C.  ii  450.  et  seq..  (the  "Act")  has 
furthered  the  development  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment and  education  opportunities  for 
Indian  tribes  but  its  goals  and  progress  have 
been  impeded  by  lack  of  clarity  and  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  Federal  agencies  regard- 
ing their  roles  In  implementing  the  Federal 
policy  of  Indian  self-determination; 

(2)  the  Federal  responsibility  for  welfare 
of  Indian  tribes  demands  effective  self-gov- 
ernment by  Indian  tribal  communities;  and 

(3)  additional  legislation  is  necessary  to 
assure  that  Indian  tribes  have  an  effective 
voice  in  the  planning  and  Implementation  of 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  Indians. 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b).  after  the  words  "vil- 
lage corporation"  add  "or  regional  associa- 
tion". 

(2)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (c),  replace 
the  semi-colon  by  a  colon  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Provided,  That  in  areas  where  the  Indian 
Health  Service  has  no  direct  care  facilities 
and  the  tribes  are  served  by  a  tribal  organi- 
zation, such  tribal  organization  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  contract  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act  if  it  has  the  approval  of  each 
tribe  it  proposes  to  serve. 

(3)  Resignate  sut>section  (f)  as  subsection 
(e)  and  add  the  following  new  subsection. 

"(f)  Construction  means  the  planning, 
design,  construction,  repair.  Improvement, 
and  expansion  of  buildings  or  facilities  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  housing,  sanita- 
tion, roads,  schools,  administration  and 
health  facilities,  irrigation  and  agricultural 


and  works  and  water  conservation,  flood 
control,  or  port  facilities.". 

(4)  Add  ttie  following  new  subsection  (g): 

"(g)  Contract  Support  Costs  means  rea- 
sonable costs  for  activities  which  must  be 
carried  on  by  a  tribal  organization  as  a  con- 
tractor under  the  Act  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract  and  prudent 
management  but  which  (i)  normally  are  not 
carried  on  by  the  respective  Secretary  in  his 
direct  operation  of  the  program  or  (ii)  are 
provided  by  the  Secretary  in  support  of  the 
contracted  program  from  resources  other 
than  those  under  contract.". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  102  Is 
amended  by  inserting  the  words  "including 
construction  programs"  after  the  words  "ad- 
minister programs"  and  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "subsequent  thereto"  the  follow- 
ing: 

"including  (i)  any  program  or  portion 
thereof,  including  construction  program,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit 
of  Indians  for  which  appropriations  are 
made  to  agencies  other  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  (ii)  any  program, 
or  portion  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of  Indi- 
ans without  regard  to  the  agency  or  office 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  within 
which  it  is  performed;". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "as  amended"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"or  any  program,  or  portion  thereof, 
which  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  admin- 
ister for  the  benefit  of  Indians  including  (i) 
any  such  program,  or  portion  thereof  for 
which  appropriations  are  made  to  agencies 
other  than  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  (ii)  any  such  program, 
or  portion  thereof,  without  regard  to  the 
agency,  or  office  within  which  it  is  per- 
formed within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  103  of  the  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  2671,  title  28,  any  tribal  organization 
which  has  entered  into  a  contract,  grant  or 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  be 
treated  as  an  agency  within  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  for  purptoses 
of  the  Federal  Torts  Claims  Act  with  re- 
spect to  any  tort  arising  out  of  its  perform- 
ance of  such  contract,  grant  or  cooperative 
agreement.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  is  desig- 
nated as  the  head  of  the  agency  within  the 
meaning  of  section  2672.  title  28.". 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  <e)  of  section  105  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "on  or 
before  December  31.  1985.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  106  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  adding  the 
following: 

"Provided  further.  That  any  request  by  an 
Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization  for  a 
waiver  of  such  laws  or  regulations  or  other 
regulations  of  the  appropriate  Secretary 
shall  be  granted  unless  declined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  criteria  provided  In  section 
102  or  103  of  this  Act  and  under  the  proce- 
dures established  by  regulations  for  the  dec- 
lination of  tribal  requests  under  such  sec- 
tions." 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  106  of  the  Act 
is  further  amended  by  changing  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  to  a  colon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  at  his  discretion,  the  appropriate  Sec- 


retary may  transfer  the  title  to  the  Indian 
tribes  to  any  personal  property  found  to  be 
in  excess  to  the  need  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  or  Indian  Health  Service.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  106  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  changing  subsection  (h)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(hKl)  The  amount  of  funds  provided 
under  the  terms  of  contracts  entered  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  be  no  less  than  appro- 
priate Secretary  would  have  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  his  direct  operation  of  the  pro- 
grams or  portion  thereof  for  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  contract:  Provided,  That— 

"(l)  for  other  than  school  or  education 
programs,  to  such  amount  shall  be  added 
contract  support  costs  which  shall  be  nego- 
tiated with  each  contractor  annually  and 
which  shall  Include  costs  attributable  to  all 
non-school  or  non-education  programs  for 
which  the  tribal  organization  has  contract- 
ed pursuant  to  sections  102  smd  103  of  this 
Act,  and 

"(ii)  for  school  and  education  programs, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  adopt 
regulations  establishing  a  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  administrative  over- 
head costs  necessary  to  sustain  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  programs.  This  formula 
shall  among  others,  include  such  factors  as 
school  enrollment,  education  program 
scope,  organization  and  administrative 
plans,  support  services  plan,  size  of  facili- 
ties, size  or  area  within  the  school's  service 
area  boundaries,  isolation,  unique  regional 
costs,  presence  of  non-educational  pro- 
grams, personnel  training  plan,  and  the  al- 
lowable indirect  costs  standards.  Funds  for 
administrative  overhead  costs  allocated  by 
this  formula  shall  be  promptly  added  to 
each  contract. 

"(2)  Once  contract  obligations  are  negoti- 
ated, the  contract  amount  may  be  increased 
or  decreased  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
contractor  to  reflect  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  level  of  appropriations. 

"(3)  Any  savings  in  operation  or  adminis- 
tration of  such  contract  shall  be  utilized  to 
provide  additional  services  or  benefits  under 
the  contract  and  may  be  carried  over  to  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  without  any  reduction 
in  the  funding  to  which  the  contractor  is 
otherwise  entitled.  Grounds  for  declining  to 
carry  over  such  saving  shall  be  limited  to 
those  grounds  specified  in  sections  102  and 
103  of  the  Act. 

"(4)  At  the  request  of  any  Indian  tribe, 
the  appropriate  Secretary  shall  disclose  the 
most  current  amount  of  funding  planned, 
obligated  and  expended  for  any  program,  or 
portion  thereof,  administered  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  tribe  down  to  the  fourth  level  of 
each  agency's  accounting  system. 

"(5)  The  appropriate  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude in  annuaj  budget  requests  to  the  Con- 
gress a  request  for  the  funds  necessary  to 
provide  contract  support  costs  for  all  con- 
tracts anticipated  In  the  fiscal  period  cov- 
ered by  the  request  and  shall  provide  a  sup- 
plemental report  to  the  Congress  on  or 
before  June  15th  of  each  year  identifying 
any  deficiency  of  funds  requested  below  es- 
timated needs.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  106  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section (i): 

"(1)  The  appropriate  Secretary  shall 
insure  the  responsive  and  efficient  consider- 
ation of  tribal  requests  under  section  102, 
103  and  104  of  the  Act  by  designating  an  of- 
ficial within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or 
the  Indian  Health  Service,  as  appropriate, 
to  supervise  the  review  of  applications  and 
the  negotiations,  award  and  monitoring  of 


contracts,  grants  or  cooperative  agreements 
by  the  appropriate  agency.  These  two  offi- 
cials shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  appropri- 
ate Secretary  shall  also  delegate  to  such  of- 
ficial the  authority  to  review,  at  the  request 
of  the  contractors,  decisions  to  decline  such 
contract,  grant  or  cooF>erative  agreement 
applications  subject  to  the  right  of  any  ap- 
plicant to  an  appeal  and  hearing  as  provided 
In  this  Act.". 

Sec.  10.  Title  I  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  111  as  follows: 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  The  appropriate  Secretary 
shall  designate  officials  who  are  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or 
the  Indian  Health  Service  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  hearings  In  declination  ap- 
peals. 

"(b)  Appeals  and  hearings  on  any  declina- 
tion to  contract  based  on  Insufficient  fund- 
ing shall  be  conducted  under  the  same  pro- 
cedures as  apply  in  the  case  of  other  decli- 
nations. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  agency  shall  give 
notice  of  any  disallowance  of  costs  within 
365  days  of  receiving  any  required  audit 
report  and  shall  provide  for  an  appeal  and 
hearing  to  the  appropriate  officials  on  any 
such  disallowance.  Any  right  of  action  or 
other  remedy  relating  to  any  such  disallow- 
ance shall  be  barred  unless  notice  has  been 
given  within  the  designated  period.". 

"Sec.  11.  Title  1  of  this  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  112  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  112.  All  contracts,  grants  and  coop- 
erative agreements  entered  into  or  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Contract  Dispute  Act  of  1978,  P.L.  95-563.". 

Sec.  12.  Title  1  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  113  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  113.  Whenever  an  Indirect  cost  rate 
is  negotiated  annually  between  a  tribe  or 
tribal  organization  and  the  cognizant  feder- 
al agency,  that  rate  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
contracts  and  grants  made  with  such  tribe 
or  tribal  organization  pursuant  to  sections 
102.  103  and  104  of  this  Act.  If  not  otherwise 
specifically  prohibited  by  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  such  rate  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  other  federal  program  administered  by 
such  tribe  or  tribal  organization,  and  each 
federal  agency  responsible  for  such  program 
shall  apply  such  negotiated  indirect  cost 
rate  and  pay  the  full  indirect  costs  Incurred 
by  the  tribe  or  tribal  organization  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
gram. Whenever,  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  tribe 
or  tribal  organization  does  not  receive  full 
payment  of  its  Indirect  costs  from  any  feder- 
al, state  or  other  entity  funding  a  program, 
such  lack  of  full  payment  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  Federal  Indirect 
cost  rate  for  the  subsequent  fiscal  years.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  8  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  period,  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

"In  the  event  such  funds  are  obligated  but 
not  expended  during  such  succeeding  fiscal 
year  they  may  be  expended  during  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  If  the  funds  are  to  be 
expended  In  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally 
appropriated,  contracted  or  granted,  no  ad- 
ditional Justification  or  documentation  of 
such  purposes  need  be  provided  by  the 
tribal  organization  to  the  agency  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  and  expending  such  funds. 
At  least  80%  of  such  funds,  as  determined 
by  the  agency  and  the  contractor  or  grant- 
ee, shall  be  made  available  on  the  first  day 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year.". 


The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
McCain]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udaix]. 

&fr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4174  is  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
Act  of  1975.  The  purpose  of  that  act 
was  to  promote  self-determination  for 
Indian  tribes  by  authorizing  them  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  Federal 
agencies  for  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Since  the  act  was  passed,  Indian 
tribes  have  encountered  many  prob- 
lems in  contracting  these  programs 
from  the  Federal  agencies.  The  tribes 
have  complained  that  the  agencies,  in- 
stead of  focusing  on  self-determina- 
tion, have  mainly  attempted  to  trans- 
form the  tribes  into  regular  Govern- 
ment contractors.  Because  the  Federal 
contracting  requirements  and  the  bur- 
eaucratif  regulations  are  too  rigid  and 
burdensome,  Indian  tribes  have  not 
been  able  to  implement  their  own 
agenda  and  priorities  for  self-determi- 
nation. 

H.R.  4174's  intent  is  to  facilitate  the 
contracting  process  between  the  triljes 
and  the  Fe<leral  agencies  and  to  give 
Indian  tribes  a  stronger  voice  in  their 
own  self-determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  widely  sup- 
ported by  the  Indian  community  and 
would  resolve  many  problems  encoun- 
tered by  Indian  tribes  in  their  effort 
toward  self-determination.  I  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
H  R  4174 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4174,  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1986.  In  1975, 
Congress  passed  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination Act— Public  Law  93-638— 
with  a  stated  purpose  of  encouraging 
tribes  to  contract  for  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  previously  nm  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

H.R.  4174  would  clarify  and 
strengthen  certain  provisions  to  allow 
tribes  access  to  other  programs,  and 
provide  that  funding  of  a  program 
under  a  638  contract  will  be  no  less 
than  what  the  appropriate  Secretary 
would  have  provided  for  his  direct  op- 
eration of  the  program.  H.R.  4174  is 
designed  to  allow  tribes  a  greater  voice 
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In  the  provision  of  programs  and  serv- 
ices to  the  tribes. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  any  new 
authorizations,  and  the  committee  has 
tried  to  address  the  concerns  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  This  bill  has  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Congress,  and 
strong  support  among  Indian  tribes.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
4174. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson]. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  4174.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  an  important  and  good 
one.  In  the  decade  since  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  93-638.  many  tribes  have 
made  strong  and  concerted  efforts 
toward  self-determination  by  contract- 
ing for  programs  which  provide  serv- 
ices to  their  people.  A  great  number  of 
the  tribes  in  my  district  have  success- 
fully established  such  638  programs. 
Through  the  establishment  of  these 
programs,  a  number  of  problems  with 
the  original  Public  Law  93-638  lan- 
guage have  been  discovered.  This  bill 
addresses  these  problems  and  facili- 
tates tribal  opportunities  to  contract 
for  and  run  successfully  contract  pro- 
grams. 

At  the  May  hearing  on  H.R.  4174. 
representatives  of  several  tribes  and 
tribal  enterprises  in  my  district  of- 
fered their  suggestions  on  improving 
the  language  in  the  original  bill. 
During  the  Interior  Committee 
markup,  an  amendment  I  offered  to 
incorporate  these  tribal  comments  was 
accepted.  I  feel  that  H.R.  4174  now  ad- 
dresses the  problems  and  inadequacies 
in  the  original  Public  Law  93-638. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  encour- 
age self-determination  by  resolving 
problems  with  indirect  cost  determina- 
tions and  cost  overruns.  It  stipulates 
that  in  doing  Public  Law  93-638  con- 
tracts, fimds  provided  by  the  BIA  and 
the  ms  wiU  be  no  less  than  the  Secre- 
tary would  use  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams. The  biU  also  states  that  reason- 
able support  costs  must  be  included 
when  determining  amounts  needed  to 
run  the  contract  programs.  This  provi- 
sion ensures  that  money  intended  to 
be  used  in  the  provision  of  services  is 
used  for  provision  of  services  and  not 
for  "indirect"  costs,  such  as  account- 
ing, which  must  be  done  to  satisfy  638 
or  agency  regulations. 

This  biU  is  particularly  important 
now  in  these  times  of  critical  Federal 
deficits.  It  is  very  important  that 
tribes  continue  to  be  encouraged  to 
take  over  programs  under  Public  Law 
93-638.  This  biU  will  encourage  and 
summrt  tribal  efforts  to  run  their  own 
programs  by  giving  them  a  fair  and 
even  chance  at  doing  so.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  an  original  coqwnsor  of  this  bill. 
which  will  have  a  positive  impact  on 


the  tribes  in  my  district.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

GKNKSALLXAVS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  4174.  the  bill  now  imder  consider- 
ation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4174,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FEDERAL  LAND  EXCHANGE 
FACILITATION  ACT  OF  1986 

Ml.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4814)  Entitled  the  "Fed- 
eral Land  Exchange  Facilitation  Act 
of  1986."  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4814 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Land  Ex- 
change Fncilitation  Act  of  1986". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  land  exchanges  are  a  very  important 
tool  for  Federal  and  State  land  managers 
and  private  landowners  to  consolidate  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  private  holdings  of  land  or 
interests  in  land  for  purposes  of  more  effi- 
cient management  and  to  secure  important 
objectives  including  the  protection  of  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  and  aesthetic  values; 
the  enhancement  of  recreation  opportuni- 
ties; the  consolidation  of  mineral  and  timber 
holdings  for  more  logical  and  efficient  de- 
velopment; the  expansion  of  communities; 
the  promotion  of  multiple-use  values;  and 
fulfillment  of  public  needs: 

(2)  needs  for  land  ownership  adjustments 
and  consolidation  consistently  outpace 
available  funding  for  land  purchases  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  thereby  make  land 
exchanges  an  increasingly  important 
method  of  land  acquisition  and  consolida- 
tion for  both  Federal  and  State  land  manag- 
ers and  private  landowners; 

(3)  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  and  other  laws  provide  a 
basic  framework  and  authority  for  land  ex- 
changes involving  lands  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  but 

(4)  such  existing  laws  are  In  need  of  cer- 
tain revisions  to  streamline  and  facilitate 


land  exchange  procedures  and  expedite  ex- 
change timetables, 
(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to— 

(1)  facilitate  and  expedite  land  exchanges 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  and  other  laws  ap- 
plicable to  exchanges  involving  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  by: 

(A)  providing  more  uniform  rules  and  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  land  appraisals  which 
reflect  nationally  recognized  appraisal 
standards  but  which  also  reflect  any  differ- 
ences between  appraisals  of  lands  and  inter- 
ests being  considered  for  acquisition  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  appraisals  of  lands 
and  interests  being  considered  for  transfer 
out  of  Federal  ownership; 

(B)  establishing  procedures  and  timetables 
for  the  arbitration  of  appraisal  disputes; 
and 

(C)  providing  to  the  Secretary  having  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Federal  land  involved 
unified  surveying  and  other  authority  for 
land  exchanges;  and 

(2)  provide  sufficient  resources  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  to 
insure  that  land  exchange  activities  can  pro- 
ceed consistent  with  the  public  interest. 

LAND  EXCHANCES  AND  APPRAISALS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.S.C.  1716)  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  providing  that  unless  it  is 
mutually  agreed  otherwise  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  ninety  days  after  entering  an 
agreement  to  initiate  an  exchange  of  land 
or  interests  therein  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
other  applicable  law.  no  later  than  ninety 
days  after  entering  into  such  an  agreement 
the  Secretary  concerned  and  the  other 
party  or  parties  involved  in  the  exchange 
shall  arrange  for  an  appraisal  of  the  lands 
or  interests  therein  Involved  in  the  ex- 
change in  accordance  with  subsection  <g)  of 
this  section. 

(2)  If  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  submission  of  an  appraisal  for 
review  and  approval  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, the  Secretary  concerned  and  the 
party  or  parties  involved  cannot  agree  to 
accept  the  findings  of  the  appraisal,  the  ap- 
praisal shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbitration 
to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  real 
estate  valuation  arbitration  rules  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association.  Such  ar- 
bitration shall  be  binding  on  the  Secretary 
concerned  and  the  other  party  or  parties  in- 
volved in  the  exchange  insofar  as  concerns 
the  value  of  the  lands  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  the  appraisal. 

(3)  Within  thirty  days  sJter  the  comple- 
tion of  the  arbitration,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned and  the  party  or  parties  Involved  in 
the  exchange  shall  determine  whether  to 
proceed  with  the  exchange,  modify  the  ex- 
change to  reflect  the  findings  of  the  arbitra- 
tion or  any  other  factors,  or  to  terminate 
the  exchange.  A  decision  to  terminate  the 
exchange  may  be  made  by  either  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  other  party  or  parties  involved. 

"(4)  After  submission  of  an  appraisal  for 
review  by  the  Secretary  concerned  but  prior 
to  submission  of  an  appraisal  to  arbitration 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, if  both  the  Secretary  concerned  and 
the  other  party  or  parties  involved  in  an  ex- 
change determine  it  is  in  the  best  Interest  of 
consununatlng  an  exchange  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  other  applicable  law,  they  may  mutu- 
ally agree  to  employ  a  process  of  bargaining 
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or  some  other  process  (instead  of  arbitra- 
tion) to  determine  the  values  of  the  proper- 
ties involved  in  the  exchange,  or  they  may 
mutually  agree  to  suspend  or  modify  any  of 
the  following: 

"(A)  The  arbitration  requirements  of  this 
subsection. 

"(B)  The  deadlines  for  submission  of  an 
appraisal  to  arbitration. 

"(C)  The  deadline  for  determinations  sub- 
sequent to  completion  of  an  arbitration. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  and  unless  the  Secretary  or  Secretar- 
ies Involved  in  an  exchange  of  land  or  inter- 
ests therein  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other 
applicable  law  agree  otherwise,  the  Secre- 
tary having  jurisdiction  over  Federal  land 
which  would  be  included  in  such  exchange 
is  henceforth  authorized  to  and  shall  have 
the  responsibility  to  perform  all  necessary 
land  surveys.  All  surveys  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  manual  of  surveying  instruc- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  survey  and  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(f)  Unless  mutually  agreed  otherwise  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  and  the  other 
party  or  parties  involved  in  an  exchange 
pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other  applicable  law, 
all  patents  or  titles  to  be  issued  for  lands  or 
interests  therein  to  be  acquired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  lands  or  interests 
therein  to  be  transferred  out  of  Federal 
ownership  shall  be  issued  simultaneously. 

"(g)(1)  Within  one  year  of  the  enactment 
of  subsections  (d)  through  (i)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture shall  promulgate  new  and  comprehen- 
sive rules  and  regulations  governing  ex- 
changes of  land  and  Interests  therein  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  and  other  applicable  law. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  fully  re- 
flect the  changes  in  law  made  by  subsec- 
tions (d)  through  (1)  of  this  section  and 
shall  include  provisions  pertaining  to  ap- 
praisals of  lands  and  interests  therein  in- 
volved in  such  exchanges. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  governing  appraisals  shall 
reflect  nationally  recognized  appraisal 
standards,  including,  to  the  extent  appropri- 
ate. The  Uniform  Appraisal  Standards  for 
Federal  Land  Acquisition:  Provided,  howev- 
er. That  the  provisions  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  shall— 

"(A)  Insure  that  appraisal  standards 
henceforth  cover  both  the  acquisition  and 
disposal  of  land  by  the  Federal  government 
and  adequately  reflect  any  differences  in- 
volved between  appraising  lands  or  interests 
therein  being  acquired  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  appraising  lands  or  interests 
therein  being  transferred  out  of  Federal 
ownership;  and 

"(B)  Permit  the  Secretary  to  make  adjust- 
ments to  the  relative  values  assigned  to 
properties  Involved  in  an  exchange  in  order 
to  reflect  the  costs  (including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  such  costs  as  land  surveys,  mineral  ex- 
aminations, archaeological  surveys  and  sal- 
vage, removal  of  encumbrances,  arbitration 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section, 
curing  deficiencies  preventing  highest  and 
best  use,  and  other  costs  to  comply  with 
laws,  regulations  and  policies  applicable  to 
exchange  trainsactions),  time  and  other  fac- 
tors necessary  to  bring  the  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  lands  or  interests  therein  involved 
to  their  highest  and  best  use  for  the  ap- 
praisal and  exchange  purposes. 

"(h)  Until  such  time  as  new  and  compre- 
hensive rules  and  regulations  governing  ex- 
change of  land  and  Interests  therein  are 


promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section,  land  exchanges  may  proceed  in 
accordance  with  existing  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  delay  in,  or  otherwise 
hinder,  the  processing  and  consummation  of 
land  exchanges  pending  the  promulgation 
of  such  new  and  comprehensive  rules  and 
regulations.  Where  the  Secretary  concerned 
and  the  party  or  parties  involved  in  an  ex- 
change have  agreed  to  initiate  an  exchange 
of  land  or  interests  therein  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  time  deadlines 
and  other  provisions  of  subsections  (d) 
through  (1)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
such  exchanges  unless  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned and  the  party  or  parties  involved  in 
the  exchange  mutually  agree  otherwise. 

"(i)(l)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  other  applicable  laws  which  re- 
quire that  exchanges  of  lands  or  interests 
therein  be  for  equal  value,  where  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  determines  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  that  the  consummation  of  a 
particular  exchange  will  be  expedited  there- 
by, the  Secretary  concerned  may  exchange 
lands  or  interests  therein  which  are  of  ap- 
proximately equal  value  in  cases  where: 

"(A)  the  combined  value  of  the  lands  or 
interests  therein  to  be  transferred  from  fed- 
eral ownership  by  the  Secretary  concerned 
in  such  exchange  is  not  more  than  $150,000: 
and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  concerned  finds  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  to  be  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion that  a  determination  of  approximately 
equal  value  can  be  made  without  formal  ap- 
praisals, as  based  on  a  certification  by  a 
qualified  appraiser;  and 

"(C)  the  definition  of  and  procedure  for 
determining  approximately  equal  value'  has 
been  set  forth  in  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  and  the  Secretary  concerned 
documents  how  such  determination  was 
made  In  the  case  of  the  particular  exchange 
involved. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'approximately  equal  value'  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  It  does  in  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1983  (conunonly  known  as  the  'Small 
Tracts  Act').". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  206(b)  (43 
U.S.C.  1716(b))  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  the  word  "concerned" 
after  the  words  "the  Secretary". 

LAND  exchange  FUNDING 

Sec.  4.  In  order  to  ensure  that  there  are 
increased  funds  and  personnel  available  to 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture to  consider,  process,  and  consummate 
land  exchanges  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
and  other  applicable  law,  there  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1988  through  1997  an  annual  amount 
not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  which  shall  be  used 
Jointly  or  divided  among  the  Secretaries  as 
they  determine  appropriate  for  the  consid- 
eration, processing,  and  consummation  of 
land  exchanges  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 
as  amended,  and  other  applicable  law.  Such 
moneys  are  expressly  intended  by  Congress 
to  be  an  addition  to,  and  not  offset  against, 
moneys  otherwise  annually  requested  by 
the  Secretaries,  and  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  land  exchange  purposes. 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43 
U.S.C.  1715(c))  is  amended  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out 
"Lands  and  interests"  and  inserting  in  lieu 


thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(e),  lands  and  interests". 

(b)  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  n.S.C. 
1715(c))  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  section  or  section  206  in  ex- 
change for  lands  which  were  revested  In  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  June  9,  1916  (39  Stat.  218)  or  re- 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  February  26, 
1919  (40  SUt.  1179),  shaU  be  considered  for 
all  purposes  to  have  the  same  status  as,  and 
shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  same  provisions  of  law  applicable  to.  the 
revested  or  reconveyed  lands  exchanged  for 
the  lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary.". 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (P.L.  92-203,  as 
amended)  or  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  (P.L.  96-487,  as 
amended)  or  as  enlarging  or  diminishing  the 
authority  with  regard  to  exchanges  con- 
ferred upon  either  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
either  of  such  Acts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiber- 
ling]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Marlenee]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4814,  the  Federal 
Land  Exchange  Facilitation  Act  is  a 
modest  but,  I  think,  very  worthwhile 
measure. 

A  number  of  us,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  Strahg] 
and  other  members  of  the  committee, 
introduced  the  bill  in  order  to  stream- 
line some  of  the  procedures  now  appli- 
cable to  land  exchanges  involving  the 
Forest  Service  or  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  bill  would  not  fundamentally 
revise  the  legal  framework  which  is  al- 
ready in  place  for  land  exchanges. 
Rather,  it  is  aimed  at  giving  the  Interi- 
or and  Agriculture  Departments  more 
usable  tools  to  work  out  such  ex- 
changes. The  bill  is  not  premised  on 
any  idea  that  exchanges  can  be  consid- 
ered an  adequate  substitute  for  Feder- 
al land  purchases  for  conservation, 
where  authorized  by  Congress,  nor  is 
it  a  substitute  for  continued  adequate 
funding  for  such  acquisitions. 

However,  land  exchanges  can  be  a 
useful  option  for  solving  various  Fed- 
eral   and   private   land   management 
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problems  and  it  is  my  belief  that  this 
bill  can  help  in  making  them  an  even 
better  instrument  for  advancing  the 
public  interest  in  appropriate  cases. 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  House 
has  been  improved  through  the  com- 
mittee process  so  as  to  remove  any  ele- 
ment of  controversy,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

To  briefly  summarize,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported is  aimed  at  facilitating  land  ex- 
changes by  overcoming  bottlenecks 
and  roadblocks  that  now  have  the 
effect  of  impeding  the  completion  of 
exchanges  even  in  those  cases  where 
both  the  agency  and  the  other  party 
or  parties  involved  wish  for  the  ex- 
change to  be  consumated. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  limits  the  discre- 
tion of  the  landmanaging  agencies  as 
to  which  exchange  possibilities  they 
may  wish  to  pursue,  or  relieves  them 
from  the  requirement  that  they  deter- 
mine that  a  particular  exchange  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

The  bill  would  explicitly  authorize 
the  Forest  Service  to  do  survey  work 
for  National  Forest  lands,  but  such 
surveys  would  have  to  be  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  standards 
established  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. Interior  would  remain  responsi- 
ble for  issuing  titles  to  lands  being 
transferred  out  of  Federal  ownership. 

The  central  feature  of  the  bill  would 
be  establishment  of  the  general  rule 
that  cases  of  disagreements  over  the 
appraised  values  of  lands  involved  in 
an  exchange  would  be  resolved 
through  arbitration,  unless  the  parties 
to  the  exchange  agree  to  proceed  oth- 
erwise. But  such  an  arbitration,  while 
it  would  dispose  of  questions  as  to  the 
appraised  values,  would  not  force 
either  party  to  go  forward  with  an  ex- 
change. After  an  arbitration,  as 
before,  either  party  could  decide  not 
to  go  forward  for  whatever  reason,  and 
if  such  a  decision  was  made  within  the 
allotted  time,  the  exchange  would  not 
occur. 

We  have  also  included  a  number  of 
other  provisions  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  they  be- 
lieve will  be  helpful  in  facilitating  ex- 
changes or  improved  management  of 
the  national  forests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned,  this  is 
a  modest  but  good  bill.  I  believe  that  it 
can  be  a  useful  refinement  of  existing 
law  dealing  with  exchanges,  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  ICARLENEE.  Bffr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  when  this  biU  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Interior  Committee  I 
urged  a  degree  of  caution.  I  still  have 
strong  reservations  about  it. 

Although  the  sponsors  argue  that 
the  bill  only  makes  minor  technical 
adjustments  to  existing  law  and  regu- 
lations, the  changes  suggested  make 
major  philosophical  changes  in  the 
way  exchanges  are  handled  from  sev- 


eral points  including  budgetary,  use  of 
Federal  land,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  congressional  oversight. 

I  believe  some  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM  have  been 
met,  but  I  believe  the  BLM  remains 
strongly  opposed.  Their  concerns  are 
legitimate  and  not  a  turf  battle  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee has  suggested. 

One  of  their  major  concerns  and  one 
which  I  share  is  from  a  budgetary 
standpoint.  The  bill  proposes  to  use 
Federal  land  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  ex- 
changes— costs  that  the  private  party 
would  otherwise  assume.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  financing  the 
Federal  Government's  share  of  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  exchanges 
through  appropriated  funds.  Under 
this  legislation  the  agency  could  take 
these  expenses  into  account  and  com- 
pensation would  be  made  in  land 
rather  than  in  cash.  Obviously  the 
intent  is  to  bypass  the  budget  and  ap- 
propriations process  of  the  Congress. 
Further,  one  could  take  this  idea  and 
use  it  on  countless  public  land  projects 
and  pay  for  certain  projects  in  land 
whenever  the  agency  coffers  were 
empty.  Basically  this  means  you  are 
giving  away  or  selling  off  Federal 
lands  to  a  vested  few,  those  who  are 
involved  in  the  exchange  rather  than 
identifying  land  and  opening  it  up  to 
sale  to  the  general  public. 

From  a  congressional  standpoint, 
streamlining  a  law  can  have  drawbacks 
that  relate  to  public  participation  and 
congressional  oversight.  If  an  ex- 
change is  truly  in  the  public  interest 
and  time  factors  are  involved,  the  Con- 
gress certainly  has  the  right  to  man- 
date the  exchange  and  mandate  spe- 
cial handling  of  the  exchange. 

What  is  the  real  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation? If  it  is  to  expedite  exchanges, 
there  is  certainly  some  question 
whether  it  will  accomplish  much  of 
anything,  and  may  cause  more  confu- 
sion and  delay. 

The  major  holdup  in  exchanges  is 
because  of  the  overly  zealous,  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  lawsuit  which  has 
frozen  all  realty  actions  on  millions  of 
acres  of  BLM  land.  If  we  want  to  do 
something  meaningful,  we  could  strike 
down  that  lawsuit. 

I  also  question  the  biU  in  terms  of 
recreational  needs.  Should  we  be 
moving  on  this  legislation  at  a  time 
when  the  President's  commission  is 
looking  at  recommendations  for  major 
changes  in  the  way  we  manage  public 
lands? 

I  also  doubt  that  expedited  ex- 
changes will  benefit  the  everyday  rec- 
reationalists  or  hunter.  Scattered 
tracts  of  public  land  are  used  exten- 
sively by  them  for  motorized  recrea- 
tion and  hunting.  Exchanges  tend  to 
block  up  lands  in  single  purpose  cate- 
gories such  as  parks  or  wilderness 
where  public  access  is  not  as  easy.  I 


am  told  by  some  people  that  ex- 
changes benefit  wildlife.  No  doubt 
they  do  but  they  are  not  the  type  of 
public  land  my  constituents  like  to  use 
on  a  casual,  daily  basis  because  they 
are  often  remote,  inaccessible  areas. 

Why  does  the  world  come  to  an  end 
because  of  a  backlog  of  exchanges? 
Every  agency  in  Government  is  forced 
to  make  priority  decisions.  Why  can't 
our  land  managing  agencies  do  the 
same? 

I  believe  the  bottomline  on  an  ex- 
change is  the  personnel  involved.  We 
have  dedicated  agency  people  doing  a 
hell  of  a  good  job.  I  believe  we  should 
listen  to  their  concerns  before  we 
move  forward  on  this  bill. 

Last,  the  substitute  contains  a  new 
section  5  dealing  with  O&C  lands  pro- 
posed by  my  colleague  from  Oregon 
Mr.  [Bob  Smith].  I  support  this  provi- 
sion. 

D  1235 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Marlenee], 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  colleague  from  Montana.  Mr. 
[Marlenee].  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
P*ublic  Lands.  Mr.  Seiberling.  for 
adding  a  new  section  5  to  the  bill.  This 
section  allows  lands  coming  into  Fed- 
eral ownership  in  an  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia railroad  grant  lands  (O&C)  or 
Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  grant  lands  ex- 
change to  receive  the  same  manage- 
ment status  as  the  exchanged  lands. 
This  section,  identical  to  my  bill  H.R. 
4214.  was  incorporated  into  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration  during 
subcommittee  markup. 

As  I  indicated,  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 5  is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  manage  lands  received 
in  exchange  for  O&C  or  Coos  Bay 
Wagon  Roads  under  the  same  laws  as 
the  lands  which  were  released.  The 
current  law,  as  interpreted,  acts  as  a 
disincentive  for  such  exchanges  that 
would  otherwise  be  mutually  benefi- 
cial to  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  localities.  The  management 
objectives  of  these  grant  lands  differ 
from  those  of  public  lands.  The  re- 
ceipts sharing  formulas  are  different, 
and  the  funding  mechanism  differs  as 
well.  Because  of  these  potential  reve- 
nue losses,  county  and  State  officials 
are  reluctant  to  endorse  otherwise 
good  land  use  opportunities.  It  also 
allows  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  its  historic  practice  of  seek- 
ing land  exchanges  to  create  contigu- 
ous ownership  where  checkerboard 
patterns  exist  now,  and  improve  public 
land  management. 


I  may  add  that  a  conunittee  of  the 
other  body  has  also  reported  identical 
legislation  to  section  5.  During  com- 
mittee hearings  in  the  other  body,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  indicated 
the  administration's  strong  support 
for  enactment.  The  Associate  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
during  committee  hearings,  stated 
that  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  "enable  a  viable  exchange  pro- 
gram to  go  forward." 

Once  again  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  accommodating  my  request 
for  this  language,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill,  H.R.  4814, 
the  Federal  Land  Exchange  Facilita- 
tion Act  of  1986. 

Mr.  STRANG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  STRANG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  4814.  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  to 
recognize  some  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Marlenee]. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  has  explained  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate his  strong  support  and  rapid  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  In  addition  to 
wide  bipartisan  support,  the  bill 
enjoys  broad-based  constituent  sup- 
port as  well. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  stream- 
line land  exchange  processes  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  In  doing  so,  the  goal  is 
not  only  to  expedite  land  exchanges, 
consistent  with  sound  management 
and  environmental  practices,  but  also 
to  save  money  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  local  govern- 
ments or  private  individuals  seeking 
exchanges. 

The  bottom  line  is  one  of  efficiency, 
consistency,  fairness,  and  economy.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  passage 
of  H.R.  4814. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  and  I 
have  worked  with  him  on  a  number  of 
pieces  of  legislation.  I  know  that  he 
has  some  concerns  about  the  ex- 
change, about  the  process,  and  about 
getting  this  bill  passed  to  facilitate  ex- 
changes. 

I  will  not  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  bill.  I  am  not  asking  them 
to  oppose  the  bill,  but  I  am  asking 
them  to  look  very  carefully  at  this 
piece  of  legislation  to  see  that  it  is  not 
abused  in  future  exchange  processes, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  that  there  wlU 
be  some  modification  of  this  legisla- 
tion In  the  other  body. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  say  that  I 
am  a  little  bit  surprised  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  speak  in  op- 
position to  this  bill.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Strang]  both  alluded  to,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the 
Forest  Service  already  have  a  program 
and  it  is  one  that  has  received  great 
emphasis  since  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration took  office,  which  tries  to  de- 
velop a  more  rational  land-manage- 
ment pattern  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  in  the  position  of 
trying  to  manage  isolated  tracts  of 
land  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

When  this  administration  came  in. 
they  started  out  with  a  program  of 
trying  to  dispose  of  isolated  tracts  and 
acquiring  land  within  existing  Federal 
lands  where  there  were  isolated  hold- 
ings. The  land-exchange  process  is 
made  to  order  for  dealing  with  this 
kind  of  situation.  So  I  am  a  little  bit 
surprised  at  this  late  date  to  hear 
somebody  on  that  side  opposing  this 
bUl,  which  is  simply  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide more  flexible  and  better  con- 
trolled methods  of  handling  land  ex- 
changes and  appraisals  within  the 
Federal  system. 

That  is  the  only  purpose  of  this  bill. 
I  am  surprised  that  there  is  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill,  but  I  feel  that  the 
gentleman  is  of  course  entitled  to  ex- 
press his  views.  I  really  feel  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  is  going  to 
produce  anything  but  a  more  flexible, 
less  costly,  and  more  effective  way  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  deal  with 
its  land  administration  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  our 
distinguished  coUeagrue.  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Richardson],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  this  bUl,  which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  expediting  Federal  land  ex- 
changes and  eliminating  a  lot  of  red- 
tape.  H.R.  4814  has  enjoyed  a  wide  va- 
riety of  support  from  various  States  to 
18  western  and  national  outdoor 
groups  who  have  reviewed  the  legisla- 
tion and  endorse  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  provide 
more  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  land  appraisals  and  set 
up  regulations  to  arbitrate  appraisal 
disputes— which  is  one  of  the  biggest 
stumbling  blocks  in  completing  a 
transaction.  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  unified  surveying,  title  trans- 
fer, and  other  authority  for  land  ex- 
changes in  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  jurisdiction  over  Federal 
lands.  Overall,  the  bill  will  facilitate 
and  expedite  land  exchanges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues, the  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  John  Sei- 
berling.    and     Congressman     Mncz 


Strang  of  Colorado,  for  their  leader- 
ship role  on  this  legislation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 

D  1245 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Oregon 
[Mr.  Weaver],  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  want  to  compliment  him  on 
this  bill.  It  is  a  good  reform  and  one 
that  is  needed. 

There  is  a  section  in  the  bill  dealing 
with  the  Oregon  and  California  rail- 
road land-grant  lands,  a  majority  of 
which  are  in  my  congressional  district. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Seiberling],  chairman  of  the 
committee,  to  place  an  amendment  in 
the  substitute  that  would  facilitate 
the  BLM  handling  any  trades  with  the 
O&C  lands.  What  this  amendment  es- 
sentially does  is  say  if,  O&C  lands  are 
traded,  the  lands  received  back  by  the 
government  will  then  become  O&C 
lands  as  were  the  lands  traded  out.  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  accepting  my  amend- 
ment and  making  this  transfer  of 
O&C  lands  more  fair.  We  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Oregon  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  the  Federal  Land  Exchange  f^acilitation  Act 
and  to  see  it  come  to  the  floor  today.  In  tt^ese 
times  of  budgetary  constraint,  tt>e  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Forest  Service  will  have 
to  rely  increasingly  on  larxl  exchanges  to  con- 
solidate their  holdings  or  to  acquire  lands  de- 
sirable for  conservation  or  ott>er  public  pur- 
poses. 

Since  there  are  several  laws  ar>d  regula- 
tions already  in  place  governing  tf>e  exchange 
of  land  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
States  or  private  parties,  why  do  we  need  an- 
other piece  of  legislation?  One  reason  is  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  used  by  the  Forest 
Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Park  Servk:e,  and  tf>e  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement do  not  agree  with  each  other,  lead- 
ing to  needless  confusion,  partrcularly  when  a 
single  exchar^  involves  more  tfian  one 
agency.  H.R.  4814  requires  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  to  revise  their  rules 
and  regulations  with  an  eye  to  Government- 
wide  consistency. 

A  number  of  my  constituents  have  been  in- 
volved in  larKJ  exchariges  with  the  Forest 
Service  arxj  have  kept  me  well-informed  of 
the  problems  they  encountered.  Pertiaps  tt>e 
most  fnjstrating  roadblock  occurs  when  ttwro 
is  basic  agreement  between  the  landhokler 
and  tfie  Forest  Service  that  a  partkxjiar  ex- 
change is  desirable,  but  a  dispute  about  the 
value  of  the  lands  puts  the  exchange  into  a 
limbo  that  can  last  for  months  or  even  years. 
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As  the  Interior  Comminee  notes  in  rts  report 
the  roie  of  the  Forest  Service  and  tt>e  Depart- 
ment o(  tt>e  Interior  as  twtti  interested  party 
and  judge  arKi  jury  In  \arti  appraisals  can  lead 
Ifiese  agencies  to  delay  final  resolution  of  a 
depute  in  order  to  win  favorable  terms.  The 
layers  of  txireaucracy  provide  many  opportuni- 
ties to  do  so.  To  the  extent  ttiat  these  delays 
dncourage  private  landttolders  from  dealing 
with  ttw  Federal  Government,  ttiey  do  a  dis- 
service to  ttie  public  interest 

H.R.  4814  requires  that  within  90  days  of 
reaching  an  informal  or  formal  agreement  to 
initiate  a  land  excfutnge,  tf>e  government  must 
make  arrangements  with  ttw  lar>dfx)ider  for  an 
appraisal  by  wtKMnever  and  on  whatever 
terms  ttie  two  parties  agree  to.  Ttie  bill  also 
contains  a  mecfianism  for  conflict  resolution  in 
the  event  a  dispute  over  a  completed  apprais- 
al drags  on  for  more  than  6  months.  The  pur- 
pose of  ttiese  provisions  Is  simply  to  speed 
decisions  and  not  to  stack  ttiem  in  favor  of 
the  private  larKJfK>kler.  The  bill  in  no  way  re- 
lieves the  government  from  its  duty  to  ensure 
that  exctianges  are  in  ttie  pubik:  interest 

The  Agriculture  Committee  and  the  Sut>- 
committee  on  Forests,  Family  Farms,  and 
Energy,  of  wtiich  I  am  ttie  ranking  member. 
agreed  to  waive  review  of  this  legislation  in 
ttie  interest  of  expediting  its  consideration.  I 
can  speak  for  myself  only  in  supporting  ttie 
bill,  but  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
sutxxxnmittee  will  oversee  its  Implementation 
and  will  search  for  other  ways  to  improve  the 
larxt  exchange  procedure. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GucKMAif).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  4814.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  k^quest  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMIRALTY  ISLAND  LAND 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1986 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  biU  (HJl.  4883)  to  provide  options 
for  land  exchanges  involving  lands  on 
Admiralty  Island,  AK.  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4883 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    State*    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Short  Titu!.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Admiralty  Island  Land  Exchange 
Act  of  1986 ". 

(b)  PuRPOSB.— The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to  provide  an  offer  for  Shee  Atlka,  Incorpo- 
rated, and  Sealaska  Incorporated,  Alaska 
Native  Corporations,  to  voluntarily  relin- 
quish and  convey  to  the  United  States  cer- 
tain lands  and  interests  therein  on  Admiral- 
ty Island  and  receive  in  lieu  thereof  lands 
and  other  valuable  consideration  as  provid- 
ed herein,  and  to  provide  for  acquisition  of 
certain  other  lands  and  interests. 

SEC  L  DEFINITIONS  AND  MAPS. 

(a)  General  Definitions.— As  used  in  this 
Act: 

(1)  The  term  "the  Act"  means  the  Alaska 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act 
(Public  Law  96-487  as  amended). 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(3)  The  terms  "lands",  "Federal  lands", 
and  "public  lands"  have  the  same  meanings 
as  specified  in  section  102  of  the  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "C^il)e  Cove  lands"  means 
the  surface  and  subsurface  lands  and  inter- 
ests in  lands  on  Admiralty  Island  conveyed 
to  Shee  Atika  Incorporated  and  Sealaska  In- 
corporated pursuant  to  section  506(c)  of  the 
Act  and  pursuant  to  the  land  exchange 
agreement  dated  C>ctol>er  17,  1985  l>etween 
the  Corporations  and  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  term  "Shee  Atika"  means  Shee 
Atika,  Incorporated,  an  Alaska  Native 
UrtMm  Corporation  (as  such  term  is  defined 
in  section  102(9)  of  the  Act)  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

(6)  The  term  "Sealaska"  means  Sealaska 
Corporation,  an  Alaska  Native  Regional 
Corporation  (as  such  term  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 102(7)  of  the  Act)  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

(7)  The  term  "Corporations"  means  Sea- 
laska and  Shee  Atika. 

(8)  The  term  "Settlement  Act"  means  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  (85 
Stat.  688:  Public  Law  92-203  as  amended). 

(9)  The  term  "sut>surface  estate"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  when  used  in  this 
Act  as  such  term  has  when  used  in  the  Set- 
tlement Act. 

(b)  Land  Definitions.— As  used  in  this 
Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Baranof  Island  Lands" 
means  those  lands  al>ove  mean  high  tide 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Bara- 
nof Island  Lands"  dated  May  1986.  and  con- 
sisting of  approximately  11.400  acres. 

(2)  The  term  "Bay  of  PiUars  Lands" 
means  those  lands  above  mean  high  tide 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Bay 
of  Pillars  Lands"  dated  August  1986  and 
consisting  of  approximately  12.100  acres. 

(3)  The  term  "Greens  Creek  Subsurface 
Lands"  means  the  sutisurface  estate  to 
those  lands  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Greens  Oeek  Sul>surface  Lands" 
dated  May  1986,  and  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000  acres. 

(4)  The  term  "Greens  Creek  Surface 
Lands"  means  those  lands  generally  depict- 
ed on  a  map  entitled  "Greens  Creek  Surface 
Lands"  dated  May  1986  and  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately 4,000  acres. 

(5)  The  term  "HetU  Inlet  Subsurface 
Lands"  means  the  subsurface  estate  to 
those  lands  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 


titled "Hetta  Inlet  SulMurface  Lands"  dated 
May  1986  and  consisting  of  approximately 
4,709  acres. 

(c)  Maps.— All  maps  referred  to  In  this  Act 
shall  be  on  file  with  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate  and  also  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Chief, 
Forest  Service,  Washington.  D.C.  The  acre- 
ages cited  in  this  Act  was  approximate,  and 
in  the  event  of  discrepancies  l>etween  cited 
acreages  and  the  lands  depicted  on  refer- 
enced maps,  the  maps  shall  control,  but 
such  maps  shall  not  be  construed  as  at- 
tempts by  the  United  SUtes  to  convey  SUte 
or  private  lands. 

SEC.  1.  offer  to  shee  atika. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  relinquish- 
ment and  conveyance  to  the  United  States 
of  all  Shee  Atika's  rights,  title,  and  interest 
in  Cube  Cove  lands,  the  lands,  interests  in 
lands,  and  other  valuable  consideration 
listed  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  this 
section  are  offered  to  Shee  Atika  for  its  vol- 
untary acceptance  as  provided  in  section  5, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and  rights  re- 
served to  the  United  States: 

(1)  The  surface  and  subsurface  estate  of 
Baranof  Island  Lands. 

(2)  The  surface  esUte  of  the  Bay  of  Pil- 
lars Lands. 

(3)  An  opportunity  to  have  two-fifttis  (40 
percent)  equity  ownership  of  any  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  formed  to  receive  the 
sut>surface  estate  to  the  Greens  Creek  Sul>- 
surface  Lands,  or  the  entire  equity  owner- 
ship of  such  a  corporation  or  partnership  as 
provided  in  section  6. 

(4)  Acceptance  by  Shee  Atlka  as  provided 
in  section  5,  and  conveyance  of  the  Cul>e 
Cove  lands  to  the  United  States,  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  constitute  satisfaction  of  all  prin- 
cipal and  interest  (including  penalties)  due 
on  any  outstanding  loans  (including  loan 
guarantees  on  which  default  has  occurred) 
to  Shee  Atika  and  its  sut>sidiaries  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

(5)  The  Secretary's  contractual  agreement 
to  construct  a  road  of  approximately  20 
miles  in  length  (proposed  Forest  Road  No. 
7579)  as  provided  in  section  11  and  generally 
located  on  the  map  entitled  "Baranof  Island 
Lands". 

(6)  A  payment  by  the  United  States  to 
Shee  Atika  in  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  In  2  in- 
stallments. The  first  installment  of 
$15,000,000  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
section  15  and  no  later  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  Shee  Atika's  acceptance  pursu- 
ant to  section  5.  The  second  installment  of 
$10,000,000  shall  be  paid  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  following  payment  of  the  first  install- 
ment but  no  later  than  12  months  after  pay- 
ment of  the  first  installment. 

SEC.  4  OFFER  TO  SEALASKA. 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  relinquish- 
ment and  conveyance  to  the  United  States 
of  all  Sealaska's  sut>surface  estate  and  other 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  Cutie  Cove  lands, 
the  interests  in  lands  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  and  (3)  are  offered  to  Sea- 
laska for  its  voluntary  acceptance  as  provid- 
ed in  section  5,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  and  rights  reserved  to  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  section  6(b): 

(1)  An  opportunity  to  have  three-fifths 
(60  percent)  equity  ownership  in  any  corpo- 
ration or  partnership  formed  pursuant  to 
section  6  to  receive  the  Greens  Creek  Sul>- 
surface  Lands,  and  leasehold  interest  in  the 


Green  Creek  Surface  Lands  as  provided  in 
section  9. 

(2)  The  Hetta  Inlet  Sursurface  Lands. 

(3)  Any  federally  owned  sulisurface  estate 
underlying  lands  conveyed  to  Goldl>elt,  In- 
corporated, at  Hobart  Bay  pursuant  to  the 
exchange  agreement  dated  April  II,  1979, 
ratified  by  section  506(b)  of  the  Act. 

SBC  S.  ACCEPTANCE 

(a)  Proceddrk.— Within  the  periods  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  specified  in  sut>- 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  Shee  Atlka  or 
Iwth  the  corporations  may  accept  the  offers 
provided  in  sections  3  and  4.  respectively,  by 
delivering  to  the  Secretary  properly  execut- 
ed and  certified  corporate  resolutions  bind- 
ing upon  the  corporation  or  corporations 
with  respect  to  the  offers,  and  an  opinion  of 
the  appropriate  counsel  of  the  respective 
corporations  stating  that  the  corporation  is 
empowered  to  take  such  action  and  that  the 
action  comports  with  all  requirements  of 
Federal  and  State  law  and  the  rules  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation.  If  the  Secretary 
deems  the  resolutions  and  counsel's  opin- 
ions delivered  by  Shee  Atiica  or  by  both  cor- 
porations to  be  legally  sufficient  and  all  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  fulfilled,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  so  notify  the  President  of  each  ac- 
cepting and  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith 
proceed  to  implement  exchanges  authorized 
by  this  Act  with  each  such  corporation. 

(b)  Deaolinks.— 

(1)  Shke  atika.— No  acceptance  by  Shee 
Atlka  pursuant  to  sutisection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  t>e  effective  unless  the  documents 
descritied  in  such  sutwection  are  delivered 
on  or  t>efore  the  one-hundred-twentieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  to  the  extent  a  later  date  may  be  al- 
lowed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Sealaska.- No  acceptance  by  Sealaska 
pursuant  to  sut>section  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  effective  unless  the  documents  de- 
scrit>ed  in  such  sul>section  are  delivered  on 
or  l)efore  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  to  the  extent 
a  later  date  may  Xye  allowed  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  sut>section  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  Additional  Time.— If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  a  resolution  or  opinion  of  counsel 
delivered  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  is  inadequate,  the  Secretary  shall 
apprise  the  relevant  corporation  and  give 
such  corporation  an  opportunity  to  remedy 
the  Inadequacy.  In  no  event  shall  the  Secre- 
tary permit  the  time  to  remedy  to  exceed  30 
calendar  days  l>eyond  the  relevant  deadline 
specified  In  sut>section  (b)  of  this  section. 

SEC  (.  acceptance  CONTINGENaES. 

(a)  Acceptance  by  Shee  Atika  Only.— If, 
pursuant  to  section  5,  Shee  Atlka  accepts 
the  offer  of  section  3,  but  Sealaska  faUs  to 
accept  the  offer  of  section  4,  then  there 
shall  l>e  conveyed  to  any  corporation  which 
is  formed  to  receive  such  estate  and  wliich  is 
wholly  owned  by  Shee  Atika  the  entire  un- 
divided subsurface  estate  to  the  Greens 
Creek  SulMurface  Lands,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  reduce  the  Bay  of  Pillars  Lands  of- 
fered by  section  3(2)  to  a  total  offer  of  4,800 
acres,  and  no  surface  leases  shall  tie  issued 
by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Rejection  by  Shee  Amu.— If  Shee 
Atika  falls  to  accept  the  offer  of  section  3. 
the  provisions  of  sections  3  and  4  shall  not 
lie  effective,  the  Secretary  shall  not  accept 
any  conveyances  tendered  In  accordance 
with  section  5,  no  conveyances  shall  be 
made  pursuant  to  section  7.  no  leases  shall 
be  issued  pursuant  to  section  9,  and  no 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  relatinc  to  Shee 


Atika  or  Sealaska  shall  have  any  force  or 
effect. 

(c)  Corporation  Option.— If  Ixith  the  Cor- 
porations accept  the  offers  of  sections  3  and 
4,  and  if  no  later  than  60  days  after  the 
latter  of  such  corporations  to  accept  has  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  such  acceptance 
both  corporations  further  inform  the  Secre- 
tary that  they  have  taken  appropriate  steps 
to  form  a  new  corporation  or  partnership  to 
receive  conveyance  of  the  Interests  de- 
scrit)ed  in  sections  3(3)  and  4(1),  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  and  directed  to  convey 
such  Interests  to  such  new  corporation  or 
partnership.  Any  such  corporation  or  part- 
nership shall  tie  formed  on  the  basis  of  60 
percent  equity  ownership  by  Sealaska  and 
40  percent  equity  ownership  by  Shee  Atika. 
unless  Sealaska  fails  to  accept  the  offer  of 
section  4.  in  which  case  such  corporation  or 
partnership  shall  lie  wholly  owned  by  Shee 
Atlka.  Any  such  corporation  or  partnership 
shall  tie  formed  and  governed  pursuant  to 
applicable  law  of  the  State  of  Alaska. 

SEC.  7.  CONVEYANCES. 

(a)  Interim  Conveyance.— Upon  accept- 
ance by  Shee  Atika,  or  lioth  Shee  Atika  and 
Sealaska,  and  the  conveyance  to  the  United 
States  by  the  accepting  corporation  or  cor- 
porations of  the  interests  of  such  corpora- 
tion or  corporations  in  the  CXitie  Cove  lands, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  no  later  than  180  days 
after  such  notification  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  issue  interim  conveyances  to 
the  appropriate  lands  and  interests  in  lands, 
except  that  leasehold  Interests  provided  in 
section  9  shall  lie  Issued  only  by  the  Secre- 
tary. All  nonleasehold  lands  conveyed  to 
either  Shee  Atlka  or  Sealaska  shall  tie  con- 
sidered as  lands  conveyed  pursuant  to  the 
Settlement  Act.  Lands  or  interests  therein 
conveyed  to  Shee  Atika  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  tie  deemed  to  have  been  conveyed  as  of 
Decemtier  9,  1981,  but  this  effective  date 
shall  not  lie  construed  in  any  way  so  as  to 
obligate  any  payments  by  the  United  States, 
or  to  require  the  escrow  of  any  funds  which 
may  tiave  lieen  generated  on  such  lands 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Releases.— Upon  notification  from  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  sulisection  (a)  that 
Shee  Atlka  has  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  its  interests  in  the  Cube  Cove  lands, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  shall  promptly 
execute  and  deliver  to  Shee  Atika  appropri- 
ate releases  or  other  documents  evidencing 
the  satisfaction  of  loans  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3(4). 

(c)  Surveys.- No  later  than  two  years 
after  the  issuance  of  an  interim  conveyance 
to  Shee  Atlka  or  Sealaska  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  make  a  boundary  survey  of  the  lands 
which  are  the  subject  of  such  Interim  con- 
veyance. 

SEC  8.  CUBE  COVE  LANDS. 

(a)  Effect  of  Acceptance.— Upon  an  ac- 
ceptance by  Shee  Atlka  pursuant  to  section 
5— 

(1)  All  timber  harvest  and  related  activi- 
ties on  the  Culie  Cove  lands  (except  as  oc- 
curring under  a  contract  in  existence  on 
May  21,  1986)  shall  cease.  At  the  end  of  any 
such  tlmlier  harvest  and  related  activities 
pursuant  to  such  contract,  the  Secretary, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
on  the  harvested  portion  of  the  Cube  Cove 
lands  shall  carry  out  the  removal  of  cul- 
verts, bridges,  tlmlier  harvest  equipment, 
and  other  personal  property,  and  the  clos- 
ing and  seeding  of  road  surfaces  In  accord- 
ance with  management  practices  applicable 
to    Tongass    National    Forest    commercial 


forest  lands.  In  carrying  out  such  steps,  the 
Secretary  shall  to  the  mitTimiiiw  extent 
practicable  employ  local  residents,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  1308 
of  the  Act.  All  such  steps  shall  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than  three 
years  after  an  acceptance  by  Shee  Atika 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(2)  Corps  of  Engineers  permit  Number 
071-OYD-2-810133,  Chatham  Strait  92. 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  steps  required  by  para- 
graph (1). 

(b)  Status  After  Acceptance.— <1)  Upon 
their  conveyance  to  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  ttiis  Act,  the  C^be  Cove  lands  shall 
tie  incorporated  into  the  Admiralty  Island 
National  Monument  and  Admiralty  Island 
Wilderness  and  shall  lie  managed  according- 
ly. 

(c)  Reports.— ITie  Secretary  shall  incorpo- 
rate into  each  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  706(b)  of  the  Act 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in- 
formation regarding  each  of  the  following: 

(A)  State  selections  of  land  in  the  Tongass 
National  Forest,  and  the  effects  of  such  se- 
lections on  management  of  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest. 

(B)  An  account  of  the  status  of  the  adjust- 
ment of  15.000.000  board  feet  aimually 
which  the  Secretary  in  the  first  such  report 
identified  as  having  been  applied  to  the 
original  yield  calculation  in  the  forest  plan 
in  anticipation  that  Native  corporations  and 
selection  rights  on  Admiralty  Island  would 
exchange  those  rights  or  lands  received  in 
fulfillment  thereof  for  lands  elsewhere  in 
the  Tongass  National  Forest. 

SEC.  9.  MINING  ACflVITIES  AT  GREENS  CREEK. 

(a)  Surface  Lease.— Upon  an  acceptance 
by  both  Sealaska  and  Shee  Atika.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  sections  5  and  6. 
the  Secretary  shall  issue  to  Sealaska  a  use 
and  occupancy  lease  to  the  Greens  Creek 
Surface  lands  on  the  following  terms  and 
conditions: 

(1)  The  lease  shall  permit  the  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  area  solely  for  purposes  re- 
lated to  mining  or  milling. 

(2)  An  operating  plan  or  plans  approved 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  required  for 
mining  and  related  operations  utilizing  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  Greens  Oeek  Subsur- 
face Lands,  the  Greens  Oeek  Surface 
Lands,  or  both  such  lands.  Operations  pur- 
suant to  such  plan  or  plans  shall  be  subject 
to  standards  and  procedures  for  control  and 
mitigation  of  surface  disturbances  and  envi- 
rorunental  Impacts  required  by  the  Act  and 
other  applicable  law,  except  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  503(f K2KA)  of  the  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  Greens  Oeek  Surface 
Lands  while  a  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  is  in  effect. 

(3)  Within  the  leasehold  area,  the  lessee 
shall  tie  allowed  to  harvest  and  sell  any 
timber  required  to  be  removed  for  mining 
and  access  related  activities,  subject  to  rea- 
sonable conditions  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  order  to  protect  values  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Island  National  Monument.  No  other 
commercial  use  of  timber  or  other  surface 
resources  on  the  leasehold  area  shall  be  per- 
mitted. 

(4)  Public  occupancy  and  use  of  the 
Greens  Creek  Surface  Lands  during  the 
term  of  the  lease  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Greens  Creek  Final  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement.  The  lease 
holder  shall  continue  to  permit  the  use  of 
any  roads,  docks,  and  related  access  fadli- 
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ties  in  accordance  with  the  re<iuirenient8  of 
permits  issued  pursuant  to  applicable  law. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  require  reclama- 
tion of  the  surface  to  standards  as  estab- 
Usbed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Greens 
Creek  Final  Environmental  Impact  state- 
ment upon  relinquishment  or  termination 
of  the  leasehold.  The  Secretary  shall  contin- 
ue to  require  the  posting  of  an  adequate  rec- 
lamation bond  pending  completion  of  such 
reclamation  activities. 

(6)  The  lease  shall  terminate  25  years 
from  the  date  of  issuance,  and  shall  then  be 
renewed  for  an  additional  25  years,  without 
charge  but  subject  to  the  terms  specified  in 
this  section  and  such  other  reasonable 
terms  consistent  with  this  Act  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe,  unless  the  lessee  volun- 
tarily elects  to  relinquish  the  lease  at  the 
end  of  the  first  25  year  period.  If  mining  ac- 
tivities are  ongoing  at  the  end  of  the  period 
ending  50  years  after  the  date  of  initial  issu- 
ance of  the  lease,  or  at  the  time  of  an  earlier 
relinquishment  of  the  lease,  the  Secretary, 
in  his  discretion  and  subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  including  rights  of  access  may 
permit  continued  surface  occupancy  and 
use. 

(7)  A  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  assigned  or  transferred  by  its 
holder,  who  shall  provide  appropriate  notice 
to  the  Secretary  concerning  such  assign- 
ment or  transfer.  An  assigned  or  transferred 
lease  shall  remain  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  imposed  pursuant  to  this  section. 
A  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
may  be  relinquished  by  the  holder  thereof 
at  any  time. 

(8)  Leases  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  in- 
cluding the  rights  of  holders  of  valid  mining 
claims  for  access  to  such  claims  and  for  uti- 
lization of  so  much  of  the  surface  of  such 
claims  as  necessary  for  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  such  claims. 

(b)  Savihcs  Claose.— Except  as  specifical- 
ly provided  in  this  section,  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  modifying  the  ap- 
plicability to  mining  or  related  activities  in 
the  Greens  Creek  area  or  any  other  position 
of  the  Tongass  National  Forest  of  any  laws, 
regulations,  standards,  or  rules  applicable  to 
such  activities  on  the  day  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  ability  of 
any  party  otherwise  entitled  to  bring  such 
an  action  to  bring  an  action  based  on  a 
claim  that  any  such  activities  are  inconsist- 
ent with  any  such  law.  reg\ilation,  standard, 
or  rule. 

nC  It.  KESUVATIONS. 

(a)  Valid  Existing  Rights  mid  Pehpbtual 
EASsmns.— Any  and  all  conveyances  of 
land  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights 
and  to  the  perpetual  easements  delineated 
on  the  maps  referenced  in  this  Act.  which 
easements  are  hereby  reserved  in  the 
United  States  for  such  purposes  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  for  National  Forest 
and  other  public  purposes,  and  such  convey- 
ances shall  also  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
administrative  sites  and  instaUations  which 
the  Secretary  prior  to  patent  of  such  lands 
determines  were  existing  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Tiuis  or  RxsmvATioifs.— The  follow- 
inc  terms  shall  apply  to  reservations  in  the 
United  States  made  by  subsection  (a): 

(1)  Public  easemenU  shaU  be  Identified  by 
the  Secretary  for  actual  or  potential  uses  as 
reasonably  necessary  to  guarantee  a  full 
rlcht  of  public  use  of  and  access  to  adjacent 
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Federal  lands  for  public  recreation,  hunting, 
transportation,  docks,  and  other  public  uses. 

(2)  Site  easements  may  be  utilized  for  any 
National  Forest  and  other  public  purpose 
and  shall  be  reasonably  compact  areas  delin- 
eated by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  AH  easements  reserved  by  this  section 
shall  include  the  right  of  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  without  charge  any  timber,  rock  and 
common  varieties  of  mineral  materials  lo- 
cated within  the  easement  area  for  uses  al- 
lowed within  such  area.  The  owner  of  the 
adjacent  lands  may  use  any  easement  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

(4)  All  easements  reserved  by  this  Act 
shall  be  located  as  generally  depicted  on  the 
maps  referenced  in  this  Act.  The  actual  sur- 
veyed location  of  the  easements  may  be 
modified  on-the-ground  by  the  Secretary 
due  to  the  feasibility  of  construction,  main- 
tenance, use  and  the  avoidance  of  unneces- 
sary costs  or  time  delays  due  to  acts  of  God, 
unfavorable  engineering  requirements,  un- 
suitable terrain  such  as  excess  slope,  erosive 
surface,  muskeg,  wetlands  and/or  hazards, 
or  potentially  adverse  impacts  on  or  disrup- 
tion to  fish,  wildlife,  botanical,  or  other  re- 
sources. 

<5)  Any  valid  existing  right  shall  continue 
to  have  whatever  right  of  access  as  is  now 
provided  for  under  existing  law.  and  this 
section  shall  not  operate  in  any  way  to  di- 
minish or  limit  such  right  of  access. 

SEC.  II.  BARANOF  ROAD. 

The  road  offered  by  section  3(5)  shall  be 
generally  located  as  indicated  on  the  map 
entitled  "Baranof  Island  Lands"  referred  to 
in  section  2(b)<l).  Utilizing  monies  available 
pursuant  to  section  15.  the  Secretary  shall 
during  the  12  years  following  the  date  of  an 
acceptance  by  Shee  Atika  construct  the 
road  to  that  standard  generally  utilized  for 
logging  roads  elsewhere  on  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest.  At  least  5  miles  of  such  road 
shall  be  constructed  within  3  years  after  the 
date  of  such  acceptance,  and  at  least  10 
miles  of  such  road  shall  be  constructed 
within  6  years  after  the  date  of  such  accept- 
ance. The  Secretary  may  utilize  without 
charge  such  timber,  rock  and  common  varie- 
ties of  mineral  materials  from  the  right  of 
way  and  adjacent  lands  as  are  necessary  or 
desirable  for  construction.  The  United 
States  shall  retain  a  perpetual  easement  to 
utilize  the  road  for  public  access  and  Na- 
tional Forest  purposes,  but  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  use  of  such  easement  for  gener- 
al public  access  only  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  protection  of  the  resources  and 
values  of  the  Tongass  National  Forest. 

SEC  12.  STATUS  OF  RELINQUISHED  LANDS. 

Cube  Cove  lands  and  interests  therein 
conveyed  by  Shee  Atika  and  Sealaska  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  levy,  foreclosure,  or  any 
other  action  which  would  encumber  or 
divest  the  United  States  of  any  right,  title, 
or  interest  in  such  lands.  No  action  may  be 
brought  by  any  party  in  any  United  States 
district  court  pursuant  to  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  section  2409a.  to  quiet  title  to 
such  lands. 

SEC    13.    WITHDRAWALS   AND    INTERIM    MANAGE- 
MENT. 

(a)  WrrHDRAWALS.— Subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  all  lands  identified  In  sections  3 
and  4  as  available  for  conveyance  to  Shee 
Atika.  Sealaska,  or  both,  pursuant  to  this 
Act  are  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  loca- 
tion, entry,  and  selection  under  the  mining 
and  public  land  laws  of  the  United  States, 
from  leasing  under  the  mineral  and  geother- 
tnal  leasing  laws,  and  against  issuance  of 


preliminary  permits  and  licenses  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Power  Act.  This  withdrawal 
shall  expire  at  midnight  local  time  at 
Juneau,  Alaska,  on  the  day  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  unless 
prior  to  such  hour  either  Shee  Atika  or 
both  Shee  Atika  and  Sealaska  accept  the 
offers  afforded  them  under  this  Act,  in 
which  case  this  subsection  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  the  appropriate  lands  are  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  Imterui  Management.— Subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  during  the  acceptance 
period  of  120  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  thereafter  if  either 
Shee  Atika  or  both  the  Corporations  accept 
the  offers  afforded  them  herein,  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
manage  the  lands  available  for  conveyance 
or  leasing  to  the  Corporations  so  as  to  main- 
tain their  existing  character  and  resources 
until  conveyed  or  leased. 

(c)  Savings  Provisions.— Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  as  a  cloud  of  title  of 
lands  or  interests  therein  owned  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  Shee  Atika  or 
Sealaska  nor  shaU  this  Act  be  construed  in 
any  way  as  affecting  the  existing  ownership 
or  as  limiting  the  use  of  lands  owned  by  the 
respective  Coiporations  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the  ability  of 
Shee  Atika  to  harvest  timber  on  Cube  Cove 
lands  during  the  time  periods  prescribed  in 
section  5  for  acceptance  of  this  offer,  or  re- 
quire that  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
withhold  action  on  any  permit  or  other  ap- 
plication pending  before  it  during  such  time 
periods.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  into  land  exchanges  with 
either  Shee  Atika  or  Sealaska  pursuant  to 
existing  exchange  authorities.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  a  taking  by 
the  United  States  of  lands  which  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  are  not  the 
property  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  U.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW. 

(a)  Special  Rules.— With  respect  to  any 
conveyances  or  transfers  of  lands  and  inter- 
ests in  lands  to  and  from  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  the  issuance  of  any 
leases  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act,  or  the  location  of  ease- 
ments pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  application 
of  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  shall  be  limit- 
ed as  provided  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (7) 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  852)  shall  not  apply 
and  an  environmental  impact  statement  or 
environmental  assessment  shall  not  be  re- 
quired. This  paragraph  shall  not  preclude 
the  Secretary  from  exercising  sole  discre- 
tion to  prepare  any  environmental  assess- 
ment or  environmental  impact  statement  if 
the  Secretary  desires,  but  such  assessment 
or  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review. 

(2)  Section  810  of  the  Act  shall  not  apply. 

(3)  Sections  17(b)  and  22(k)  of  the  Settle- 
ment Act  shall  not  apply. 

(4)  Sections  208.  306.  402.  and  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1261.  et  seq.) 
shall  not  apply. 

(5)  Section  10  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  403)  shall  not  apply. 

(6)  The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1451.  et  seq.)  shall  not  apply. 

(7)  The  Historic  Preservation  Act  (80  Stat. 
915).  the  American  Indian  Religious  Free- 
dom Act  (92  SUt.  469),  and  the  Archaelogi- 


cal  Resources  Protection  Act  (88  Stat.  174) 
shall  not  apply. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
limiting  the  applicability  of  any  law,  rule,  or 
regulation  to  any  action  or  activity  other 
than  those  specified  in  this  subsection, 
(b)  Claims.— 

(1)  Limitation.— E}xcept  for  actions  de- 
scribed in  section  9(b),  actions  alleging  that 
an  action  or  activity  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  undertaken  by  a  Federal 
officer  or  agency  pursuant  to  this  Act  is  in 
excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  authority, 
limitation,  or  statutory  right  may  only  be 
brought  no  later  than  the  60th  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  such  action  or  activity. 

(2)  JuKisDicTiON.— Any  action  based  on  a 
claim  based  on  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  barred  unless  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  any  applicable  time  limit  a  complaint 
is  filed  in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  such  court 
shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  action. 

(3)  Standing.— Except  with  respect  to  an 
action  described  in  section  9(b).  the  only 
parties  who  shall  have  standing  to  bring  any 
action  challenging  any  action  or  activity  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  by  a 
Federal  officer  or  agency  shall  be— 

(A)  Shee  Atika. 

(B)  Sealaska, 

(C)  the  State  of  Alaska. 

(D)  Kootznoowoo  Incorporated,  and 

(E)  parties  with  valid  existing  property 
rights  or  valid  rights  arising  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States,  but  only  to  the 
extent  such  property  or  contract  rights  can 
be  shown  to  be  affected  by  this  Act. 

SEC  IS.  FUNDING. 

(a)  Source.- Payments  required  by  section 
3(6).  all  costs  associated  with  road  construc- 
tion required  by  section  3(5).  and  all  cosXs  to 
the  government  associated  with  the  activi- 
ties required  pursuant  to  section  8  shall  be 
defrayed  from  receipts  from  timber  and 
other  resources  from  National  Forest 
System  lands,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law  providing  for  the  distribution  of  such 
receipts.  All  funds  required  for  these  pur- 
poses are  authorized  and  shall  be  made 
available  without  appropriation  to  the  Sec- 
retary by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
these  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  deferral, 
rescission  or  any  reduction  under  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  or  any  other  authority.  This 
section  shall  not  affect  payments  to  States 
and  counties  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  May 
23,  1908,  and  section  13  of  the  Act  of  March 
11.  1911(16U.S.C.  500). 

(b)  Liens.— Before  the  Secretary  pays 
Shee  Atika  the  first  installment  of  the  pay- 
ment specified  in  section  3(6).  Shee  Atika 
shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  written  re- 
leases satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  from  all 
liens  and  encumbrances  to  the  title  of  the 
Cube  Cove  lands,  except  for  valid  existing 
rights  as  of  the  date  the  Cube  Cove  lands 
were  c»nveyed  by  the  United  States  to  Shee 
Atika.  In  cooperation  with  Shee  Atika.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  such 
procedures  and  take  such  steps  as  the  Secre- 
tary, in  his  discretion,  deems  necessary  or 
desirable  to  provide  for  the  release  of  all 
liens  and  encumbrances  to  the  Cube  Cove 
lands  and  for  payment  of  the  net  balance  to 
Shee  Atika.  If  Shee  Atika  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  with  a  written  release  for 
any  lien  or  encumbrance  as  required  by  this 
section,  at  the  request  of  Shee  Atika  the 
Secretary  shall  release  to  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction  an  amount  as  prescribed  by 
such  court  as  necessary  to  secure  release  of 


any  such  lien,  and  the  remaining  amount 
shall  be  paid  over  to  Shee  Atika.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  preclude  Shee  Atika  from  as- 
signing all  or  part  of  the  cash  payment  of- 
fered in  this  Act  for  the  benefit  of  Shee 
Atika's  creditors. 

(c)  Credits.— If  on  the  date  of  Shee 
Atika's  acceptance  pursuant  to  section  5. 
the  Secretary  and  Shee  Atika  have  entered 
an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  504(k)  of 
the  Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law  99-235. 
and  a  payment  or  payments  have  been  made 
to  Shee  Atika  pursuant  to  or  in  consider- 
ation for  such  agreement,  the  amount  of 
any  such  pajrment  or  payments  shall  be 
credited  against  the  first  installment  of  the 
payment  specified  in  section  3(6).  and  such 
installment  shall  be  reduced  accordingly. 

SEC  l«.  STATUS  OF  LANDS  CONVEYED. 

(a)  Satisfaction  op  EIntttlements.— In 
the  event  that  the  offer  contained  in  section 
3  of  this  Act  is  accepted  by  Shee  Atika,  the 
lands.  Interests  therein,  and  rights  conveyed 
by  this  Act  shall  constitute  full  satisfaction 
of  all  rights  and  entitlements  of  Shee  Atika 
under  the  Settlement  Act  and  the  Act,  and 
shall  supersede  and  void  all  previous  land 
selections  of,  and  conveyances  to,  Shee 
Atika  of  lands  on  Admiralty  Island.  Of  the 
offer  contained  in  section  4  of  this  Act,  the 
lands,  interests  therein,  and  rights  conveyed 
by  this  Act  shall  likewise  constitute  full  sat- 
isfaction of  the  land  entitlement  rights  of 
Sealaska  arising  from  its  relinquishment  of 
interests  to  Cube  Cove  Lands,  and  shall  su- 
persede and  void  all  previous  land  selections 
of  and  conveyances  to  Sealaska  of  subsur- 
face rights  on  Cube  Cove  Lands  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  in  any  way  create  or  establish  a 
fiduciary  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Shee  Atika.  Sealaska  or  any 
other  corporation  or  entity. 

(b)  Scope  of  Offer.— All  lands  listed  in 
sections  3  and  4  are  of  approximate  acreages 
and  are  subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
to  reservations  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

SEC  17.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

(a)  Amendment  to  Section  103.— Section 
103  of  the  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(but  not  as  National  Forest  Monu- 
ments)" after  the  words  "and  national 
recreation  areas"  in  the  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section. 

(b)  Amendments  to  Section  504.— Section 
504  of  the  Act  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
99-235  is  hereby  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing from  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
such  section  the  words  and  figures  "Decem- 
ber 2.  1986"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"December  2,  1986.  except  that  with  respect 
to  any  such  claim  involving  lands  within  the 
Greens  Oeek  area  of  the  Admiralty  Island 
National  Monument  such  shall  occur  on  De- 
cember 2.  1987". 

(c)  Transfers.— Lands  transferred,  ex- 
changed, or  granted  pursuant  to  section 
506(a)(2)  of  the  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  transferred,  exchanged,  or  granted  as 
of  December  31.  1979:  Provided,  That  this 
effective  date  shall  not  be  construed  in  any 
way  so  as  to  obligate  any  payments  by  the 
United  States,  or  as  to  require  the  escrow  of 
any  funds  which  may  have  been  generated 
on  such  lands  prior  to  December  2,  1980. 

(d)  Amendments  to  Section  506.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 506(a)(5)  of  the  Act  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(C>  If  such  sale  is  voluntarily  terminated. 
or  is  cancelled  or  forfeited  in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  for 
one  year  after  such  termination,  cancella- 
tion, or  forfeiture  all  lands  within  the  sale 


area  and  lands  between  such  sale  area  and 
lands  lying  to  the  east  of  such  sale  area 
which  have  been  or  may  be  conveyed  to 
Kootznoowoo  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
(5),  shall  be  made  available  to  Kootz- 
noowoo. Incorporated,  for  exchange,  on  the 
basis  of  equal  timber  and  other  property 
values  and  other  terms  mutually  agreeable 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Kootz- 
noowoo. Incorporated,  for  lands  previously 
selected  by  or  conveyed  to  Kootznoowoo.  In- 
corporated, pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
(5).". 

(2)  Section  506(a)(8)  of  the  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)(i)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  acquire  the  lands 
and  interests  of  Kootznoowoo,  Incorporated 
on  Admiralty  Island  specified  in  clause  (iv) 
of  this  subparagraph. 

"(ii)  The  acquisition  shall  be  by  the  ex- 
change of  Federal  lands  and  interests  for 
those  acquired  from  Kootznoowoo  and  shall 
be  for  equal  value  as  determined  by  consid- 
eration of  relevant  market  and  other  data 
and  negotiations  between  the  parties,  and 
arbitration,  if  necessary. 

"(iii)  No  later  than  120  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Admiralty  Island  Ex- 
change Act  of  1986.  the  Secretary  shall 
offer  to  acquire,  by  exchange  for  some  or  all 
of  the  Federal  lands  identified  in  part  (iv)  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  following  lands  and 
interests  of  Kootznoowoo  on  the  3.500  acres 
conveyed  to  Kootznoowoo  on  Admiralty 
Island  under  the  terms  of  section 
506(a)(3KA):  all  rights  to  the  commercial 
harvest  of  timber  (but  reserving  other  sur- 
face and  subsistence  uses)  and  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  the  subsurface  estate  of 
such  lands  (but  reserving  sand,  gravel,  and 
other  common  varieties  of  mineral  materials 
on  such  lands).  Any  rights  to  timber  on  Ad- 
miralty Island  acquired  by  the  United 
States  from  Kootznoowoo  shall  be  retained 
by  the  United  States,  and  such  timber  shall 
not  be  harvested  except  in  accordance  with 
section  503(d)  of  this  Act. 

"(iv)  As  compensation  for  lands  and  inter- 
ests acquired  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph 
(D).  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  shall  offer  to  convey  in  exchange  all 
or  such  part  of  the  following  Federal  lands 
(as  depicted  on  the  maps  entitled  "Kootz- 
noowoo Selection  Lands"  dated  July  1986) 
in  fee,  in  the  order  listed,  as  is  necessary  to 
achieve  equality  of  value  between  the 
Kootznoowoo  lands  and  interests  acquired 
and  the  Federal  lands  conveyed:  (I)  North 
Point  Higgins  Coast  Guard  Base;  (II)  Betton 
Island  and  Back  Island:  (III)  Hawk  Inlet; 
(IV)  Couverden  Point;  (V)  Porpoise  Islands; 
(VI)  Southeast  End  of  Krestof  Island;  (VII) 
Pleasant  Island;  (VIII)  Shelter  Island;  (IX) 
Eagle  River;  (X)  Douglas  Island;  (XI)  Seal 
Cove;  (XII)  Nahenia  Bay;  and  (XIII)  other 
Federal  lands  in  Southeast  Alaska  outside 
any  conservation  system  unit  Identified  by 
the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  Kootz- 
noowoo, Incorporated,  to  the  extent  that 
lands  identified  in  this  clause  are  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  equal  value  for  the  lands  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  United  States. 

"(V)  Upon  receipt  of  a  notice  setting  forth 
the  Secretary's  offer  and  the  Secretary's 
valuation  of  the  lands  and  interests  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  and  those  of- 
fered to  Kootznoowoo.  Kootznoowoo  shall 
have  60  days  within  which  to  either  accept 
the  offer  or  to  notify  the  Secretary  that  the 
corporation  differs  with  the  Secretary's 
valuation  of  lands  and  interests  Involved  in 
the  exchange  and  desires  to  submit  this 
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issue  to  srbltraUon  on  tenns  which  are  ac- 
ceptable to  both  parties.  If  Kootznoowoo 
neither  accepts  the  offer  nor  requests  an  ar- 
bitration within  60  days  after  Kootz- 
noowoo's  receipt  of  the  offer,  the  Secretary 
may  in  his  discretion  either  rescind  the 
offer  or  provide  additional  time  for  Kootz- 
noowoo to  respond.  If  Kootznoowoo  accepts 
the  offer,  conveyance  of  the  exchange  lands 
between  the  Secretary  and  Kootznoowoo 
shall  be  within  60  daiys  of  acceptance  by 
Kootznoowoo,  whether  following  the  Secre- 
tary's offer  or  the  conclusion  of  arbitra- 
tion.". 

(e)  Shakxholdkb  Hokksites.— Section  21 
of  the  Settlement  Act,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 1407  of  the  Act,  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  ",  a  Regional  Corporation,  or  an 
Urban  Corporation"  after  the  words  "Vil- 
lage Corporation"  each  time  such  words 
occur  in  subsection  (J)  of  such  section  21. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiber- 
LiifG]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Toimc]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sktbkri.twgI. 

Mr.  SKIBKKLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  aimed  at 
consolidating  land  ownership  on  Admi- 
ralty Island.  AK.  so  as  to  facilitate 
mineral  exploration  and  development 
in  a  nonwildemess  area  while  also  en- 
hancing the  protection  of  the  re- 
sources and  values  of  the  wilderness 
areas  within  the  Admiralty  Island  Na- 
tional Monument. 

Toward  these  ends,  the  bill  extends 
to  Shee  Atika.  Inc..  and  Sealaska.  Inc.. 
two  Alaska  Native  corporations  with 
holdings  on  the  island,  an  offer  to  ex- 
change those  holdings  for  other  lands, 
cash,  and  other  things  of  value. 

Included  in  the  offer  are  subsurface 
rights.  The  transfer  of  these  to  private 
ownership  would  lead  to  expanded  and 
prolonged  mineral  exploration  and  de- 
veloiMnent  in  the  Greens  Creek  area 
on  Admiralty  Island,  which  was  specif- 
ically  recognized  in  the  Alaska  Lands 
Act  of  1980  as  an  area  where  such  ex- 
ploration and  development  would  take 
place. 

The  bill  also  amends  several  provi- 
sions of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  dealing 
with  Admiralty  Island  so  as  to  en- 
hance the  protection  of  the  national 
monument  and  the  wilderness  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  new  sub- 
ject. Proposals  to  provide  a  special 
mxitecttve  status  for  Admiralty  Island 
date  at  least  back  to  1901,  when  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  proposed 
that  the  Island  be  designated  as  a  bear 
sanctuary.  In  1978.  President  Carter 


designated  most  of  the  island  as  a  na- 
tional montmient.  The  1980  Alaska 
Lands  Act  provided  a  legislative  desig- 
nation for  the  monument,  and  desig- 
nated most  of  the  monument  as  wil- 
derness. 

The  1980  act  also  provided  for  trans- 
fer to  Shee  Atika,  Inc..  and  Sealaska, 
Inc.,  of  the  surface  and  subsurface  es- 
tates, respectively,  in  about  23.000 
acres  of  land  within  the  monument 
boundaries.  This  represented  part  of 
the  land  transferred  to  these  and 
other  Alaska  Native  corporations  piu*- 
suant  to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1971. 

The  1980  act  also  included  special 
provisions  to  facilitate  mineral  explo- 
ration and  development  in  the  Greens 
Creek  area  on  Admiralty  Island,  which 
is  within  the  monument  boundaries 
but  outside  the  wilderness  area.  Those 
provisions  allowed  continued  explora- 
tion and  validation  of  claims  until  De- 
cember 2.  1985.  Last  year.  Congress 
acted  to  maintain  the  status  of  exist- 
ing claims  until  December  2,  1986. 
This  bill  would  permit  extension  for 
another  year,  to  December  2.  1987. 

Those  involved  in  mineral  explora- 
tion and  development  in  the  Greens 
Creek  area  would  like  to  have  such  ac- 
tivities continue  in  ways  not  permitted 
under  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  provi- 
sions. Those  seeking  to  enhance  the 
protected  status  of  the  national  monu- 
ment as  a  whole  have  sought  to  facili- 
tate an  exchange  whereby  Shee  Atika 
and  Sealaska  would  transfer  their 
present  holdings  on  Admiralty  Island 
for  other  lands  and  things  of  value,  so 
that  their  present  holdings  could  be 
incorporated  into  the  national  monu- 
ment and  the  wilderness.  H.R.  4883  is 
Intended  to  make  possible  both  of 
these  objectives. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  be  an  offer  for 
an  exchange  of  closely  approximate 
values.  If  Shee  Atika  should  accept 
the  offer,  it  would  transfer  to  the 
United  States  the  surface  estate  in 
about  23,000  acres  on  Admiralty 
Island,  and  in  retiu-n  would  receive 
lands,  cash,  and  other  things  of  value. 
The  cash  component  would  be  $25  mil- 
lion, to  be  paid  in  installments  of  $15 
million  and  $10  million  in  successive 
fiscal  years.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  would  forgive  about  $11  million 
which  Shee  Atika  owes  under  two 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  loans. 

If  SealasiLa  accepts  the  offer,  it 
would  not  receive  cash,  but  would  re- 
ceive lands  and  interests  therein  close- 
ly approximating  the  values  of  its 
present  subsurface  holdings  underly- 
ing the  Shee  Atika  lands  on  Admiralty 
Island,  which  it  would  transfer  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  coop- 
eration and  assistance  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  has  provided  with 
regard  to  working  out  this  rather  com- 
plicated and  important  matter.  With 


his  help,  I  believe  that  our  committee 
has  produced  a  sound,  balanced  bill 
that  is  fair  to  the  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, including  the  American  people 
who  are  the  owners  of  the  Admiralty 
Island  National  Monument,  and  the 
State  of  Alaska  which  has  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  increased  economic  devel- 
opment that  this  bill  will  make  p>06si- 
ble. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

GCMCRAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marlu  on  the  bill  presently  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling],  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  for  the  work  that  he 
and  his  staff  and  our  staffs  respective- 
ly have  put  into  this  legislation.  It  is 
legislation  that  is  historical.  It  is  a  so- 
lution to  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  4883,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
land  exchange  in  the  Tongass  Nation- 
al Forest  in  southeast  Alaska.  The  leg- 
islation we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
carefully  crafted  compromise  designed 
to  end  years  of  bitter  struggle  between 
Natives  of  the  same  family  and  region, 
and  environmentalists.  Because  of  liti- 
gation and  endless  court  actions,  the 
Natives  of  Shee  Atika,  Inc.,  have  been 
unable  to  achieve  the  economic  devel- 
opment from  their  lands  promised 
them  under  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1971.  Because  their 
lands  are  located  on  Admiralty  Island 
National  Monument  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  environmental  groups  have 
sued  to  enjoin  their  harvest  of  timber, 
paralyzing  their  economic  future  and 
forcing  them  to  near-bankruptcy.  As 
in  the  case  of  most  environmental  law- 
suits, they  are  designed  to  inflict  eco- 
nomic damage,  coming  at  the  most 
critical  moments  of  investment  of  time 
and  capital.  In  this  case,  once  Shee 
Atika  had  invested  millions  in  the  de- 
velopmental stage  of  their  timber  op- 
erations, the  environmentalists  sued  to 
preclude  them  from  economically 
moving  timber  already  cut  off  of  Ad- 
miralty Island.  It  is  akin  to  allowing  a 
farmer  to  harvest  all  of  his  crops  and 
then  blocking  the  road  to  the  market. 

The  suits  have  had  their  desired 
effect,  and  today  Shee  Atika  faces  an 
uphill  battle  to  financial  solvency. 
This  legislation  would  assist  them  in 
that  end,  and  by  so  doing,  return  to 


the  United  States  23.000  acres  of  na- 
tional monument  lands  on  Admiralty 
Island.  It  is  not  a  perfect  compromise; 
they  seldom  are.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
workable  deal.  I  urge  the  Members 
adopt  the  measure. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  thank  the 
chairman  and  all  parties  involved  in 
trying  to  solve  this  very  ticklish  situa- 
tion that  was  created.  I  actually  be- 
lieve, against  the  congressional  will,  as 
an  attempt  that  we  tried  to  solve;  a 
monument  that  could  be  destroyed. 

By  this  legislation,  we  will  be  able  to 
preserve  it  and  make  it  the  one  area 
that  we  can  continue  to  be  proud  of  in 
southeast  Alaska. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  National  Parlu  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vemto]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Mr.  Seiberling.  and  the  ranking 
member  on  that  subcommittee  and  of 
our  committee,  Mr.  Young,  for  their 
work  on  this  Admiralty  Island  land  ex- 
change. 

Indeed,  this  legislation  does,  as  the 
chairman  outlined  in  his  initial  re- 
marks, provide  for  the  consolidation  of 
land  and  for  the  monument;  and  most 
of  this  grows  out  of  policies  that  were 
moving  in  different  directions  at  the 
same  time  and.  obviously,  that  policy 
resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  litigation  in 
which  neither  those  conservationists 
that  sought  the  monument  protection 
or  those  that  sought  economic  devel- 
opment were  very  happy  about  it. 

The  consequence,  of  course,  and  the 
solution  as  proposed  here  is  to  provide 
consolidation  of  those  lands  so  that  we 
would  avoid  the  conflicts  that  have 
been  inherent  in  the  double-track 
policy  that  has  affected  Admiralty 
Island.  That  is,  by  moving  the  timber 
harvesting  that  is  now  going  on  by 
Shee  Atika,  and  the  economic  develop- 
ment by  Sealaska  to  areas  where  that 
will  be  consolidated  in  terms  of  Admi- 
ralty Island  mineral  extraction  and 
move  off  of  Admiralty  Island  with 
regard  to  cutting  of  timber. 

I  hope  that  this  will  work.  It  obvi- 
ously provides  some  waivers  and  some 
legal  exceptions  which  I  think  are  not 
a  precedent  for  action  with  respect  to 
other  land  decisions  or  policy  decisions 
with  regards  to  Alaslca  or  anyplace 
else,  but  I  think,  in  this  case,  the  judg- 
ment, the  decision  was  that  they  were 
necessary  to  make  this  as  near  perma- 
nent a  solution  as  possible  for  the 
futiu%. 

I  commend  those  that  have  worked 
on  this  measure  and  rise  to  offer  my 
support. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Let  me  thank  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  support  of 
this  legislation.  This  legislation  had  its 
incipience  3  years  ago  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Udall,  made  an  inspection  trip  to 
Alaska.  Among  other  things,  we  visited 
the  Greens  Creek  mineral  develop- 
ment site.  At  that  time,  it  was  pointed 
out  to  us  that  the  development  of  that 
area  could  not  take  place  under  the 
deadlines  that  were  then  in  effect. 
The  other  problems  on  Admiralty 
Island  have  already  been  mentioned 
by  the  other  speakers.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  this  was  an  opportunity  to  try  to 
resolve  these  various  issues  in  one 
piece  of  legislation. 

For  2  years  almost,  negotiations 
have  gone  forward  with  all  the  parties 
concerned.  While  I  do  not  think  any- 
body is  100-percent  happy  with  this 
resiUt.  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  a 
fair,  balanced  result,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  overall  public  inter- 
est, it  is  a  desirable  one. 

Let  me  just  say  one  other  thing,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  U.S.  Government  and  in 
particular  the  Congress,  have  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  with  respect  to 
native  peoples  under  the  Constitution. 
In  addition  to  that,  in  the  treaty 
under  which  the  United  States  ac- 
quired Alaska  from  Russia,  we  under- 
took to  protect  the  interests  of  AlasJca 
Native  populations. 

In  this  particular  case,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  these  Native  village 
corporations  have  found  themselves  in 
an  increasingly  difficult  economic  situ- 
ation because  of  continued  controver- 
sies over  the  management  of  lands  on 
Admiralty  Island. 

This  is  an  effort  to  resolve  the  fac- 
tors that  gave  rise  to  those  controver- 
sies, promote  balanced  economic  devel- 
opment in  southeast  Alaslm,  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  made 
commitments  to  do,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  restore  these  Native  corpora- 
tions to  a  viable  economic  position  as 
best  we  can. 

So  I  feel  that  this  is  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
also  carrying  out  treaty  and  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  basis,  I  strong- 
ly urge  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]  is  absolutely 
correct  in  his  statement,  and  I  would 
like  to  at  this  time  acknowledge  again 
his  dedication  to  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  very  rarely  agree  with  many  of  his 
dedicated  moments  and  thoughts,  but 
there  is  no  one  who  understands  the 
issue  greater  and  a  gentleman  that  has 
a  great  opportunity,  that  I  think  he 


has  given  the  State  of  Alaska  of  un- 
derstanding the  issues. 

I  would  suggest  that,  one  that  re- 
spects another  colleague  that  takes 
the  time  to  visit  and  to  study  and  to 
understand,  although  he  may  differ 
from  my  opinions,  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for.  I  am  going  to  deeply  miss 
him  because  of  his  efforts  and  his 
belief  for  the  State  of  Alaslta,  because 
he  does  know  what  he  is  talking  about; 
he  is  not  always  right  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  but  he  does  understand  his 
position  well  and  presents  it  very  ad- 
mirably. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
loolting  back  some  years  to  the  rather 
strenuous  contests  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alaslui  [Mr.  Young]  and  I  had 
over  the  Alaska  lands  legislation,  let 
me  say  that  despite  our  differences  at 
that  time  and  occasionally  on  other 
issues,  that  I  have  enjoyed  worlung 
with  him  on  the  committee.  He  is  a 
real  gentleman,  he  is  a  great  guy,  and 
I  hope  I  can  go  fishing  with  him  some- 
time in  Alaska,  and  that  way  we  will 
see  eye  to  eye,  and  the  only  argument 
we  will  have  is  over  who  caught  the 
biggest  fish. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Glickman).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  4883,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ESTABLISHING  THE  SAN  PEDRO 
RIPARIAN  NATIONAL  CONSER- 
VATION AREA,  ARIZONA 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4811)  to  establish  the 
San  Pedro  Riparian  National  Conser- 
vation Area  in  Cochise  County,  Arizo- 
na, in  order  to  assure  the  protection  of 
the  riparian,  wildlife,  archaeological, 
paleontological,  scientific,  cultural, 
educational,  and  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  conservation  area,  and 
for  other  purposes  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
H.R.  4811 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  tusevMed, 
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SECnON  1.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  SAN  PEDRO  RIPAR- 
IAN NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  AREA. 

(a)  Establishment.— In  order  to  protect 
the  riparian  area  and  the  aquatic,  wildlife, 
archeological,  paleontological,  scientific, 
cultural,  educational,  and  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  public  lands  surrounding  the 
San  Pedro  River  in  Cochise  County,  Arizo- 
na, there  is  hereby  established  the  Ssm 
Pedro  Riparian  National  Conservation  Area 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"conservation  area"). 

(b)  Area  Imcludeo.— The  conservation  area 
shall  consist  of  public  lands  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "San  Pedro  Ripari- 
an National  Conservation  Area— Proposed" 
dated  July  1986,  comprising  approximately 
43,000  acres. 

(c)  Map.— As  soon  as  is  practicable  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  map  and  legal  de- 
scription of  the  conservation  area  shall  be 
filed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Each  such  map  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act. 
Such  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  In  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  in  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  offices  of  the  State 
Director  for  Arizona,  and  the  district  office 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the  con- 
servation area. 

SEC    L    MANAGEMENT    OP    THE    CONSERVATION 
AREA. 

(a)  Gknexal  Authorities.— The  Secretary 
shall  manage  the  conservation  area  in  a 
manner  that  conserves,  protects,  and  en- 
hances the  riparian  area  and  the  aquatic, 
wildlife,  archeological.  paleontological,  sci- 
entific, cultural,  educational,  and  recre- 
ational resources  of  the  conservation  area. 
Such  management  shall  be  guided  by  this 
Act  and.  where  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (herein- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  "FLPMA"). 

(b)  Uses.— TTie  Secretary  shall  only  allow 
such  uses  of  the  conservation  area  as  he 
finds  will  further  the  primary  purposes  for 
which  the  conservation  area  is  established. 
Except  where  needed  for  administrative  or 
emergency  purposes,  the  use  of  motorized 
vehicles  in  the  conservation  area  shall  only 
be  allowed  on  roads  specifically  designated 
for  such  use  as  part  of  the  management 
plan  prepared  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to 
implement  such  reasonable  limits  to  visita- 
tion and  use  of  the  conservation  area  as  he 
finds  appropriate  for  the  protection  of  the 
resources  of  the  conservation  area,  includ- 
ing requiring  permits  for  public  use,  or  clos- 
ing portions  of  the  conservation  area  to 
public  use. 

(c)  LrvKSTocK.— In  order  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  the  study,  evaluation,  and 
monitoring  of  riparian  areas  in  the  absence 
of  livestock  grazing,  the  Secretary  shall  not. 
subject  to  valid  existing  contractual  rights. 
issue  any  permit  for  the  grazing  of  livestocli 
on  lands  designated  as  part  of  the  conserva- 
tion area  by  this  Act  for  a  period  of  15  years 
from  the  dat«  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Withdrawals.— Subject  to  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  all  Federal  lands  within  the  con- 
servation area  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  entry,  appropriation,  or  disposal 
under  the  public  land  laws;  from  location, 
entry,  and  patent  under  the  United  States 


mining  laws;  and  from  disposition  under  all 
laws  pertaining  to  mineral  and  geothermal 
leasing  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

(e)  Emforcejcent.— Any  person  who  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regula- 
tion promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to  imple- 
ment this  Act  shall  t>e  subject  to  a  fine  of 
up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  one 
year,  or  both. 

SEC.  3.  MANAGEME.NT  PLAN. 

(a)  Development  of  Plan.— No  later  than 
2  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  long-range  management  and 
protection  of  the  conservation  area.  The 
plan  shall  be  developed  with  full  opportuni- 
ty for  public  participation  and  comment, 
and  shall  contain  provisions  designed  to 
assure  protection  of  the  riparian  area  and 
the  aquatic,  wildlife,  archeological,  paleon- 
tological, scientific,  cultural,  educational, 
and  recreation  resources  and  values  of  the 
conservation  area. 

(b)  Recommendations.— The  Secretary 
shall,  in  the  comprehensive  plan  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  develop  recommendations 
to  Congress  on  whether  additional  lands 
should  be  included  in  the  conservation  area. 

(c)  Cooperative  Agreements.— The  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  agencies, 
pursuant  to  section  307(b)  of  FLPMA,  to 
better  implement  the  plan  developed  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Research.— In  order  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  management 
strategies  for  the  conservation  area,  the 
Secretary  may  authorize  research  on  mat- 
ters including  the  environmental,  biological, 
hydrological,  and  cultural  resources  of  the 
conservation  area,  pursuant  to  section 
307(a)  of  FLPMA. 

SEC.  4.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

(a)  Establishment.— The  Secretary  shall 
establish  a  San  Pedro  Riparian  National 
Conservation  Area  Advisory  Committee, 
whose  purpose  shall  be  to  advise  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  preparation  and  im- 
plementation of  the  comprehensive,  long- 
range  plan  required  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Representation.— There  shall  be  7 
members  of  the  Committee,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Members  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years,  except  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed  2  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  1  year  and  3  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  2  years.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point one  member  from  nominations  sup- 
plied by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arizo- 
na, and  one  member  from  nominations  sup- 
plied by  the  Supervisors  of  Cochise  County, 
Arizona.  The  other  members  shall  be  per- 
sons with  recognized  backgrounds  in  wildlife 
conservation,  riparian  ecology,  archeology, 
paleontology,  or  other  disciplines  directly 
related  to  the  primary  purposes  for  which 
the  conservation  area  was  created. 

SEC  S.  LAND  ACQUISITION. 

The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  or  inter- 
ests in  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
conservation  areas  by  exchange,  purchase, 
or  donation,  except  that  any  lands  or  inter- 
ests therein  owned  by  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment may  be  acquired  by  donation  or  ex- 
change only.  Any  purchase  or  exchange  of 
lands  to  be  added  to  the  conservation  area 
shall  require  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
those  lands  or  rights. 

SEC  i.  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS. 

No  later  than  5  years  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  and  every  10  years  thereafter. 


the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  include  a 
detailed  statement  on  the  condition  of  the 
resources  within  the  conservation  area  and 
of  the  progress  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

SEC.  7.  AUTHORIZATION. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  President.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiber- 
ling]  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Marlenee]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Spealter.  H.R.  4811  would  desig- 
nate a  San  Pedro  Riparian  National 
Conservation  Area  on  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  lands  in  Arizona.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  protect  an  outstanding 
desert  riparian  area  which  the  BLM 
recently  acquired  in  southern  Arizona. 
The  reason  BLM  acquired  the  area 
was  to  protect  it,  and  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  help  them  accomplish  that. 

The  San  Pedro  River  area  is  a  rare 
remnant  of  the  desert  streamside  for- 
ests that  have  mostly  been  lost  to  de- 
velopment over  the  years.  It  is  an  un- 
usually rich  wildlife  area,  with  an  in- 
credible total  of  260  different  species 
of  birds,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of 
other  wildlife.  The  river  flows  north 
out  of  Mexico,  and  serves  as  a  corridor 
into  the  United  States  for  many  spe- 
cies only  rarely  seen  here. 

In  addition,  the  area  has  important 
archeological,  historic,  and  paleonto- 
logical resources. 

This  would  be  the  fourth  national 
conservation  area  designated  by  Con- 
gress. Each  one  is  managed  by  the 
BLM,  but  each  has  its  own,  unique 
mandate.  H.R.  4811  would  require  the 
BLM  to  manage  the  San  Pedro  area  to 
protect  the  resources  I  have  men- 
tioned, it  would  withdraw  the  area 
from  mining,  and  it  would  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  Issuing 
new  grazing  permits  in  the  area  for  a 
period  of  15  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  our 
colleague  Jim  Kolbe,  whose  district  in- 
cludes the  area  affected  by  this  bill, 
and  the  distinguished  Arizonians  on 
the  Interior  Committee,  Chairman  Mo 


Udall  and  Representative  John 
McCain,  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  the  Arizona  delegation,  for  working 
out  the  language  the  committee  has 
reported  to  the  House.  The  strong  bi- 
partisan support  for  this  bill  from  the 
Arizona  delegation  is  testimony  to  the 
importance  all  Arizonians  give  to  their 
natural  heritage,  and  to  their  recogni- 
tion that  the  San  Pedro  River  area  is  a 
unique  and  valuable  area  that  fully  de- 
serves the  recognition  and  the  protec- 
tion that  this  bill  would  provide. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
this  legislation. 

D  1305 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4811,  a  bill  to  designate  approxi- 
mately 43,000  acres  of  BLM  land  in  Ar- 
izona as  the  San  Pedro  National  Con- 
servation Area. 

Conservation  area  designations  are 
some  what  rare— only  three  such  areas 
exist  currently.  However,  I  believe  it  is 
a  useful  designation  because  it  allows 
us  to  shape  the  management  of  the 
area  to  fit  particular  needs  while  leav- 
ing the  basic  management  scheme  as 
one  of  multiple  use. 

In  this  regard,  two  issues  came  up 
during  our  hearings  and  markups  on 
this  legislation  of  concern  to  me  be- 
cause they  do  restrict  multiple  uses  of 
the  area.  One.  the  bill  bans  grazing  for 
15  years.  While  I  can  appreciate  the 
chairman's  fear  that  overgrazing  could 
occur,  I  believe  grazing  is  a  useful,  dis- 
cretionary tool  which  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  BLM  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  management  plan  for 
the  area.  The  authors  of  the  bill  did, 
however,  agree  to  a  15-year  sunset 
after  which  time  grazing  can  resume 
in  the  area. 

Second,  I  was  concerned  that  an 
effort  might  be  made  to  close  the  area 
to  hunting.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
authors  of  the  bill  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  Wildlife  management  will  contin- 
ue to  be  under  the  control  of  the  State 
and  nothing  in  the  legislation  affects 
their  authority. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  KoLBE],  in  whose  district  the 
area  is,  and  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na [Mr.  McCain],  a  member  of  the 
committee,  for  their  leadership  on  this 
bill  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  important  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  I  understand  his  {»n- 
cems  particularly  in  the  area  of  hunt- 


ing. We  really  very  much  appreciate 
his  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill.  The  San 
Pedro  Riparian  Nationail  Conservation 
Area  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
lands  already  set  aside  in  my  State  of 
Arizona  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
our  natural  heritage.  It  contains  im- 
portant riparian,  aquatic,  wildlife,  ar- 
cheological, paleontological,  scientific, 
cultural,  educational,  and  recreational 
resources  which  are  not  presently  well 
represented  in  my  State. 

This  legislation  contains  some  im- 
portant features  which  I  believe  are 
important.  First,  grazing  will  be 
banned  for  15  years.  This  will  give  us  a 
unique  opportunity  to  have  a  river  in 
Arizona  that  exists  in  a  near  natural 
state,  which  does  not  exist,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  anywhere  else  in  Arizona.  At 
the  same  time  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
cedure and  the  chance  to  modify  it  if 
the  results  indicate  we  should.  Second, 
ORV  use  will  be  limited  in  the  area. 
ORV  use  will  not  be  prohibited  but  it 
will  be  controlled  to  certain  defined 
areas.  I  do  not  think  this  area  is  com- 
patible with  unrestricted  ORV  use. 

This  legislation  retains  the  unique 
approach  of  a  management  coimcil 
with  plenty  of  local  representation  to 
assist  BLM  in  devising  a  long-term 
management  plan  for  the  use  of  the 
San  Pedro  Area.  This  should  insure 
that  the  wishes  of  those  who  will 
make  the  most  use  of  this  area  are 
given  maximum  input.  I  think  this  is  a 
wise  approach. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Congressman  Kolbe  for  his  unflagging 
efforts  to  gain  passage  of  this  measure 
and  extend  my  personal  thanks  to  Mr. 
Seiberling  and  Chairman  Udall  for 
their  time  and  attention  to  this  rela- 
tively small  matter.  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  Cochise  County  and  all  of 
Arizona  appreciate  the  efforts  of  these 
three  gentleman  in  preserving  such  a 
unique  area  as  the  San  Pedro  for  them 
and  their  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  along  with  the 
Arizona  wilderness  bill  and  others  has 
contributed  an  enormous  amount  to 
the  preservation  of  the  great  natural 
beauty  of  the  most  beautiful  State  in 
our  Nation  and  that  of  Arizona.  I  am 
grateful  and  proud  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity today  to  be  part  of  an  effort  to 
complete  that  very  important  effort  of 
that  great  preservation  of  the  wonder- 
ful State  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  colleague,  Jim  Kolbe, 
who  is  the  author  of  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  and  in  whose  dis- 
trict this  legislation  would  create  a 
conservation  district. 

I  would  also  request  of  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  the  opportunity  early 
on  to  view  that  area  with  him  and  at 


some  later  time  we  can  go  back  and 
review  the  progress  that  is  made  in 
conservation  and  in  improved  vegeta- 
tion habitation  in  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  for- 
ward to  having  the  opportunity  to 
show  the  gentleman  from  Montana  as 
well  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  this  area,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  him  in  a  letter.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  showing  them  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4811.  This  is  a  bUl  I  sponsored, 
with  every  member  of  the  Arizona  del- 
egation, to  designate  the  San  Pedro  ri- 
parian national  conservation  area  in 
Cochise  County,  AZ.  For  those  Mem- 
bers who  believe  that  Arizona  is  a  sun- 
baked and  desolate  State,  with  only 
the  Grand  Canyon  as  a  redeeming  fea- 
ture, then  I  hope  that  what  we  say 
here  today  will  dispel  that  myth. 

We're  all  proud  of  the  districts  and 
State  we  represent— and  I'm  no  excep- 
tion to  that.  I  grew  up  on  a  ranch  in 
Santa  Cruz  County,  in  southeastern 
Arizona,  where  we  have  rolling  green 
hills,  streams  that  nourish  giant  cot- 
tonwoods,  and  air  as  clean  and  clear  as 
anywhere  on  Earth.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  played  an  active 
role  in  seeing  that  we're  able  to  main- 
tain that  natural  beauty,  and  for  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  my  colleague 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Seiberling;  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  House  Interi- 
or Committee,  including  John  McCain 
who  is  also  a  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion; and  most  especially  the  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  my  col- 
league from  Arizona,  and  cosponsor. 
Mo  Udall. 

The  San  Pedro  River— the  subject  of 
this  legislation— flows  north  from 
Mexico  into  the  United  States.  It 
passes  near  the  city  of  Sierra  Vista, 
and  the  towns  of  Hereford.  Charles- 
ton, Fairbank,  and  Saint  David.  The 
area  for  designation  consists  of  43,000 
acres  lying  in  a  narrow  strip  along  30 
miles  of  river  bottom  between  Saint 
David  and  Hereford.  Along  this  river 
can  be  found  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant areas  in  the  country  for  riparian 
wildlife,  as  well  as  archaeological  and 
historical  sites. 

The  ecosystem  along  the  river  is  one 
of  the  best  remaining  in  Arizona.  Be- 
cause of  the  year  round  water,  and  the 
riparian  forests,  the  San  Pedro  is 
home  to  approximately  161  species  of 
birds,  including  nearly  20  percent  of 
the  Nation's  nesting  population  of  the 
rare  gray  hawk. 

It's  home  to  80  species  of  mammals, 
including  racoons,  muledeer,  whitetall 
deer,  javellna  and  bobcats. 

It's  home  to  at  least  12  species  of 
fish  and  69  species  of  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians. 

And  finally,  the  area  is  home  to  over 
100    known   prehistoric   and    historic 
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sites  and  nine  known  fossil  sites.  We 
can  only  guess  as  to  how  many  more 
will  be  discovered  given  the  time  to 
study  the  area. 

The  Federal  Government  su^uired 
this  land  a  few  months  ago  by  means 
of  a  land  exchange.  Since  then  it  has 
been  closed  to  the  public  until  legisla- 
tion can  be  passed  and  a  management 
plan  prepared.  But  controlled  access  to 
the  area  could  eventually  include  sig- 
nificant opportunities  for  hiking, 
horseback  riding,  bird  watching, 
nature  studies,  camping,  and  hunting. 
The  extent  of  these  possible  uses  will 
be  determined  in  the  management 
plan  based  on  the  guidelines  dictated 
inH.R.  4811. 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  several: 

To  place  the  area  under  the  steward- 
ship of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment; 

To  define  the  resources  which  Con- 
gress believes  to  be  preeminent,  and 
therefore  to  be  protected; 

To  provide  direction  to  the  bureau 
as  they  attempt  to  formalize  their 
management  guidelines; 

To  ensure  that  the  bureau  is  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  act  in  line 
with  congressional  intent  by  requiring 
a  report  to  the  House  and  Senate  on 
the  progress  and  implementation  of 
this  act; 

To  ensure  full  public  participation 
and  comment  by  establishing  an  advi- 
sory council  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  management  plan  and  in 
carrying  out  that  plan; 

To  establish  legal  enforcement  pro- 
visions which  would  enable  the  U.S. 
Government  to  prosecute  individuals 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  provi- 
sions or  regulations  of  this  act. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  mention 
that  I  believe  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
including  E>ean  Bibles,  the  State  direc- 
tor, and  Les  Rosenkrance  the  manager 
of  the  Safford  District  BLM  Office, 
and  their  entire  staff,  deserves  com- 
mendation for  the  job  they  have  done 
on  this  project.  The  kind  of  support 
this  bill  enjoys  in  Arizona  is  directly 
related  to  their  work.  They  have  done 
a  marvelous  job  of  educating  the 
public  about  the  importance  of  this 
area,  holding  numerous  public  hear- 
ings throughout  the  State  to  hear  ev- 
eryone's concerns  about  possible  uses 
and  abuses  in  the  area.  In  March,  they 
completed  a  complicated  land  ex- 
change in  order  to  acquire  the  proper- 
ty at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  and  they 
are  working  with  a  volunteer  manage- 
ment steering  committee  in  developing 
the  management  guidelines  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  process  continues  in  a 
very  wide  open  and  public  way. 

Without  their  dedication  and  high 
professionalism,  this  bill,  and  the  sup- 
port that  exists  for  its  passage,  would 
not  exist 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
majority  and  minority  staff  of  the 


House  Interior  Committee.  They  have 
worked  with  my  staff  to  ensure  that 
the  concerns  of  all  interested  groups 
would  be  addressed  in  this  bill.  The 
result  was  a  substantial  redraft  of  the 
originad  legislation  which  more  clearly 
fits  the  unusual  and  particular  needs 
of  this  land. 

The  changes  to  my  bill  which  were 
adopted  in  committee  significantly  im- 
proves the  bill  by  more  specifically  di- 
recting the  kind  of  management  that 
is  foreseen  for  this  area.  It  accom- 
plishes this,  I  might  add,  without  un- 
necessarily tying  the  hands  of  the 
actual  land  managers,  those  folks  who 
are  in  the  field  and  must  deal  with  the 
reality  of  managing  large,  valuable 
tracts  of  land  in  a  manner  that  will 
protect  and  enhance  this  area  for  the 
enjoyment  of  generations  to  come. 

As  one  member  of  the  committee 
stated  when  the  bill  was  marked  up 
last  week,  this  bill  is  an  example  of  re- 
ality dictating  the  substance  of  legisla- 
tion, rather  than  legislation  being 
thrust  upon  reality. 

The  list  of  groups  who  have  ex- 
pressed support  for  passage  of  this  bill 
include  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Audubon 
Society,  the  Arizona  Chapter  of  the 
Wildlife  Society,  the  Arizona  Nature 
Conservancy,  the  Arizona  Native  Plant 
Society,  the  Arizona  Game  and  Pish 
Commission,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  This  is  a 
farflung  group  of  varied  interests  and 
perspectives.  The  3  months  since  I  in- 
troduced this  legislation  have  been 
filled  with  numerous  meetings,  confer- 
ences and  telephone  calls  to  make  sure 
that  this  legislation  is  right  for  the 
land.  I  can  stand  here  today  and  say 
that,  with  the  help  of  all  of  these 
groups,  and  many  other  interested  in- 
dividuals, this  legislation  is  right. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation today,  that  we  might  let  the 
other  body  know  that  we  want  this 
legislation  passed  this  session. 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  mention  that  our  great  Ari- 
zona historian  Marshall  Trimble  in  his 
book  "Arizona  Adventure"  talks  about 
the  riparian  habitat  in  Arizona  in  the 
days  gone  by.  In  his  book  he  says: 

In  the  high  country,  abundant  stands  of 
quaking  aspens  were  a  gourmet's  delight  for 
the  wily,  paddle-tailed  critters.  Further 
downstream,  cottonwood  and  willows  lined 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams.  During  this 
pristine  period,  prior  to  giant  irrigation 
projects,  tree-cutting  and  overgrazing,  the 
verdant  land  was  a  veritable  paradise. 

I  believe  this  legislation  today  can  at 
least  restore  a  small  part  of  Arizona  to 
that  degree  of  pristine  beauty. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

yield  myself  1  minute. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  this 
bill  makes  no  changes  in  existing  law 
relating  to  hunting  on  public  lands. 
All  it  does  is  to  provide  a  general  guide 
to  the  BLM  as  to  the  objectives  that  it 
is  to  follow  in  managing  this  land  and 
developing  a  management  plan. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that 
that  does  include  the  right  and  duty 
where  necessary  to  limit  access  to  cer- 
tain areas,  and  by  controlling  access  it 
may  obviously  have  an  effect  on  himt- 
ing  in  those  areas,  but  it  is  all  to  be 
done  within  the  overall  framework  of 
this  bill.  It  does  not  change  the  exist- 
ing law  with  respect  to  which  entity, 
the  State  or  the  Pederal  Government, 
decides  which  species  may  be  hunted 
and  where. 

I  just  wanted  to  clarify  that  point 
for  the  Record. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mah- 

LENfX]. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  BLM  and  the 
Forest  Service  do  have  the  ability  and 
the  right  to  limit  access,  ingress,  or 
egress  on  any  of  the  current  public 
lands  that  they  are  managing. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  is  correct. 
And,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
this  area  presently  is  closed  by  the 
BLM  pending  action  by  Congress  on 
this  legislation. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  rise  in  strong  support  today  of  H.R.  4811, 
which  would  designate  the  San  Pedro  Ripari- 
an National  Conservation  Area.  This  new  area 
lies  in  Cochise  County,  AZ  which  I  represent- 
ed here  in  Congress  for  many  years. 

The  lands  covered  by  the  bill  are  43,000 
acres  of  private  lands  that  were  acquired  by 
the  BLM  in  a  major  larKJ  exchange  earlier  this 
year.  The  lands  are  all  in  a  narrow  strip  along 
about  30  miles  of  the  San  Pedro  River  VnaX 
runs  north  from  the  Mexican  border.  Arizo- 
nans.  as  well  as  Federal  officials,  have  been 
interested  in  protecting  these  special  lands  for 
many  years. 

The  riparian  area  still  retains  about  75  per- 
cent of  its  native  flora  which  is  very  unusual 
for  a  river  in  Vno  Southwest.  The  nearby  Gila, 
for  example,  has  retained  only  about  10  per- 
cent and  the  Pecos  about  15  percent  It  is 
habitat  for  at  least  20  species  of  raptors,  a 
third  of  the  entire  United  States  population  of 
gray  hawks,  and  a  total  of  about  210  species 
of  birds.  The  diversity  of  mammals  is  consid- 
ered tfie  greatest  of  any  area  of  comparable 
size  in  ttie  country.  The  water  that  attracts 


wiMlife  also  has  attracted  man  for  tfKwsands 
of  years  so  ttie  area  is  rich  in  archeological 
sites  from  earty  man,  through  20th  century  In- 
dians and  Spanish  settlers.  The  public  recrea- 
tion possibilities  are  outstanding. 

The  t>ill  designates  the  area  a  "natranal 
conservation  area."  There  are  no  real  starvj- 
ards  for  what  makes  a  national  conservation 
area  ar>d  we  have  approached  the  construc- 
tion of  this  particular  designation  very  careful- 
ly. Although  generally  my  committee  frowns 
on  such  designations  because  tftey  are  not 
well  defined,  we  also  recognize  that  this  par- 
ticular situation  presents  an  op|X)rtunity  to 
craft  a  management  scheme  that  fits  the  un- 
usual circumstances  on  the  San  Pedro. 

The  basic  approach  is  to  define  the  essen- 
tial resources  of  the  area— wildlife,  archeolo- 
gic.  paleontologic,  scientific,  cultural,  educa- 
tional and  recreational— and  instruct  BLM  to 
draft  a  management  plan  promoting  activities 
ttiat  furtf>er  the  protection  and  development  of 
tf>ese  resources  while  discouraging  or  prohibit- 
ing all  activities  that  do  not. 

BLM  is  given  pretty  wide  latitude  in  this 
regard,  but  there  are  some  significant  excep- 
tions. First,  all  mining  is  tanned  after  two  cur- 
rent contracts  signed  by  the  former  private 
landholder  expire.  Second,  all  vehicles  are 
t)anned  except  on  roads  designated  for  the«r 
use  by  the  management  plan. 

And  finally,  grazir>g  is  banned  for  at  least  15 
years.  Like  all  too  much  of  tfie  lands  in  the 
Southwest,  and  especially  its  riparian  larKis, 
this  area  has  t>een  overgrazed.  Our  purpose  in 
tianning  grazing,  however,  is  not  to  make  an 
antigrazing  statement.  Rather,  it  is  an  effort  to 
create  a  riparian  zone  that  has  not  been 
grazed  by  livestock,  to  study  its  ecosystem 
arKJ  provide  a  benchmark  by  which  we  can 
judge  other  riparian  areas  that  may  be  charac- 
terized by  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  grazing 
management  practices.  The  ban  against  live- 
stock grazing  expires  in  15  years  so  BLM  can 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  reevaluate  this  ap- 
proach at  that  time.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  fact  tfiat  tf>e  ban  sunsets  in  15  years 
shoukl  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as  congres- 
sional intent  to  resume  grazing  after  1 5  years. 
It  is  my  strong  belief  that  grazing  should  be 
reintroduced  only  if  tf>e  land  managers  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so  for  the  ecological 
health  of  tfie  riparian  area  and  only  then  in 
such  limited  areas  and  for  such  limited  time  as 
they  think  is  necessary. 

There  are  essentially  three  current  commer- 
cial activities  in  the  area.  All  of  them  are  oper- 
ating under  contracts  with  ttie  former  private 
landowner.  These  contracts  all  expire  at  Vne 
end  of  this  year  or  the  next.  BLM  intends  to 
move  all  three  of  them— a  grazing  operation, 
a  sand  arxi  gravel  mine,  and  a  "slumpbkx;k" 
operation — out  of  ttie  area  wtien  tfieir  con- 
tracts expire,  arxl  we  fully  support  ttiat  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  unusual  biparti- 
san cooperation  and  support  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  effort  to  consen/e  the  San 
Pedro.  I  want  to  offer  a  special  note  of  appre- 
cialion  to  [>ean  Bibles,  the  Arizona  State  [di- 
rector of  BLM.  for  making  the  acquisition  and 
protectkm  of  this  area  a  personal  priority  and 
for  meeting  this  ctiallenge  with  great  skill  and 
dednation.  I  also  woukJ  like  to  thank  the  rest 
of  the  Arizona  congressional  delegation  for 


their  help  and  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
those  many  private  citizens  in  southern  Arizo- 
na who  have  worked  so  hard  for  this  day  for 
many  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Glickman).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  4811.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOCORRO  COUNTY,  NM,  LAND 
CONVEYANCE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  biU  (H.R.  4971)  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain 
interests  in  lands  in  Socorro  County, 
NM,  to  the  New  Mexico  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Technology,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4971 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  TRANSFER  OF  LANDS. 

(a)  Conveyance.— Subject  to  valid  existing 
rights  and  except  as  provided  in  section  3, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the 
New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Tech- 
nology (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Institute"),  Sorocco,  New  Mexico,  at 
fair  market  value,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, all  right,  title  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  public  lands  ag- 
gregating approximately  8,501.55  acres  in 
Sorocco  County,  New  Mexico,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "New  Mexico  In- 
stitute of  Mining  and  Technology  Land 
Transfer,  Socorro,  New  Mexico,"  dated  1985, 
to  be  used  for  research  and  education. 

(b)  Survey.— The  conveyance  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  occur  only  after  the  In- 
stitute performs  and  provides  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  survey  of  the  archeological  resources 
of  the  area  which  identifies  the  mitigation 
measures,  if  any.  that  the  Institute,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Stete  of  New  Mexico 
Historic  Preservation  Office,  will  implement 
following  the  conveyance  and  shall  be  con- 
ditioned on  the  implementation  of  such 
mitigation  measures. 

SEC.  Z.  MAPS  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  LANDS. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
map  and  legal  description  of  the  public 
lands  designated  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 


ral Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Such  a  map  and 
legal  description  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act,  except 
that  any  clerical  or  typographical  errors  or 
legal  description  may  be  corrected.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  place  such  map  and  legal  de- 
scription on  file,  and  make  them  available 
for  public  inspection,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Director,  New  Mexico  State  Office,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico. 

SEC.  3.  RESERVATION  OF  RIGHTS. 

There  are  reserved  to  the  United  States 
all  minerals  that  may  l>e  found  in  the  lands 
described  in  the  first  section:  Provided,  flow- 
ever,  That  such  lands,  except  for  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  shall  not  be  available  for  location 
and  patent  under  the  U.S.  Mining  Law,  Act 
of  May  10,  1872,  17  Stat.  91,  30  U.S.C.  22.  28. 
28b. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiber- 
ling] will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MARLENEE]  wlll  bc  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  to  the  New  Mexico  In- 
stitute of  Mining  and  Technology  the 
surface  estate  in  8,500  acres  of  Federal 
lands  in  Socorro  County,  NM. 

The  conveyance  would  be  for  fair 
market  value  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  and  the  mineral  rights  in 
the  lands  would  be  retained  by  the 
United  States. 

The  conveyance  would  allow  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  field  laboratory  which 
the  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Technology  uses  for  research  pur- 
poses. 

Legislation  v^  required  if  the  sale  is 
to  occur  in  a  timely  manner,  as  BLM 
has  not  completed  the  necessary  revi- 
sions of  its  plans  to  enable  them  to  dis- 
pose of  the  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  tes- 
tified they  had  no  objection  to  the  bill, 
and  I  note  that  a  simUar  bill  (S.  1963) 
has  been  passed  by  the  other  body. 

Our  committee  has  reported  the  bill 
with  a  number  of  technical  amend- 
ments which  will  require  us  to  send 
this  matter  back  to  the  Senate  for  fur- 
ther action.  However,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  changes  are  not  controversial  and 
I  urge  passage  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 
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Mr.  IIARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4971,  a  bill  to  convey,  after  pay- 
ment of  fair  market  value,  approxi- 
mately 8,501  acres  of  public  land  in  So- 
corro County,  NM,  to  the  new  Mexico 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology. 
Preliminary  estimates  are  that  the 
land  is  valued  at  $650,000  or  approxi- 
mately $75  to  $80  an  acre. 

The  land  will  be  purchased  by  the 
institute  for  use  by  them  as  a  testing 
area  for  explosives.  We  were  told  in 
our  hearing  on  this  bill  that  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  is  very  important  to 
the  college  and  local  community 
which  depend  on  them  a  great  deal  for 
employment.  Acquisition  of  additional 
testing  sites  will  allow  the  college  to 
better  compete  for  several  Govern- 
ment research  contracts.  In  particular, 
we  were  told  they  are  working  on  ways 
to  better  protect  our  embassies  from 
such  things  as  car  bombs. 

BLM  supports  the  legislation.  Sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  [FLPMA]  would 
allow  BLM  to  sell  the  land.  However,  a 
revison  in  the  land  use  plan  would 
have  to  be  made  first,  which  could 
take  a  long  time.  We  are  told  that  the 
institute  is  anxious  to  move  ahead 
quickly. 

The  legislation  protects  valid  exist- 
ing rights,  such  as  the  mining  claims 
and  geothermal  leases  which  exist  on 
the  land. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson],  for  his  ef- 
forts in  moving  this  legislation.  I  hope 
we  can  continue  to  work  in  a  biparti- 
san fashion  on  other  bills  of  this  type. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SETOERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Richardson],  the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  biU  is  not  only  important  to  the 
future  research  capabilities  for  the 
New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Technology  in  Socorro,  MN,  but  for 
our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

This  is  a  relatively  simple,  noncon- 
troversial  bill  which  would  allow  New 
Mexico  Tech— to  buy  at  fair  market 
value— some  8,505.55  acres  of  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  land  so  that  val- 
uable educational  research  and  testing 
work  can  continue  to  take  place. 

At  the  present  time,  the  university's 
field  laboratory  does  not  have  enough 
usable  space.  If  the  university's 
present  laboratory  space  is  not  ex- 
panded an  important  component  of 
our  Nation's  defense  related  research 
and  testing  capabilities  will  be  hurt. 

New  Mexico  Tech  is  nationally 
known  for  the  work  it  has  completed 
in  the  areas  of  petroleum  recovery  re- 


search, military  hardware  research, 
and  explosive  technology  research. 
The  entire  military  community  is  look- 
ing to  New  Mexico  Tech  to  assume 
more  of  a  role  to  fulfill  their  explosive 
testing  obligations.  This  work  requires 
large  expanses  of  land  for  safety  and 
security  reasons.  The  land  that  would 
be  conveyed  to  the  school  is  necessary 
to  meet  both  line-of-site  and  safety  re- 
quirements. The  land  is  adjacent  to 
the  present  laboratory  and  is  well  situ- 
ated for  security  purposes.  The  land 
will  allow  for  economies  of  operation 
that  might  otherwise  not  exist  in  a  lo- 
cation removed  from  the  existing  facil- 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  fiscally  re- 
sponsible. The  administration  has  no 
objection  to  the  bill  as  the  land  would 
be  purchased  at  fair  market  value.  In 
addition,  the  bill  recognizes  and  re- 
spects all  current  land  uses.  All  valid 
and  existing  rights  are  protected,  such 
as— grazing  permits,  geothermal  leases 
and  mining  claims.  The  school  has 
agreed  to  undertake,  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, a  survey  of  any  archeological 
resources  and  will  install  air,  water, 
and  ground  monitoring  equipment. 

This  bill  is  necessary.  New  Mexico 
Tech  needs  to  have  clear  title  to  this 
land  because  they  cannot  lease  it  from 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
BLM  would  be  prohibited  from  issuing 
any  permits  or  leases  under  the  Feder- 
al Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
[FLPMA]  of  1976,  because  of  the 
unique  purpose  that  the  land  would  be 
used  for.  The  only  way  to  ensure  that 
these  nationally  important  research 
projects  can  continue  is  if  the  bill  is 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testing  at  New 
Mexico  "Tech  has  proven  to  be  econom- 
ical—costing one-eighth  to  one-tenth 
of  what  it  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  conduct  similar  tests.  The  bill 
is  supported  by  the  Socorro,  NM,  city 
and  county  governments  and  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  The  ultimate  effect  of 
the  expansion  of  the  educational  re- 
search and  testing  facility  at  New 
Mexico  Tech  would  mean  up  to  200  to 
300  new  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  Mexico  Tech  is  a 
unique  and  important  component  in 
our  overall  defense  related  testing  fa- 
cilities. I  would  appreciate  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  issue  that  was 
brought  up  in  the  markup  and  in  the 
hearings  on  the  legislation  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  isopod,  which  is  a 
unique  species.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico,  in  explaining  what  an 
isopod  was,  made  a  gross  error  in  call- 
ing it  a  bug. 

The  bill  protects  the  isopod  by  en- 
suring that  a  water  reservoir  is  built. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  nature  of  an 
isopod.  which  was  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  [Mr.  Craig],  a  distin- 
guished biologist  and  also  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 


Vknto],  will  explain  the  correct  termi- 
nology. Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that  we 
clarify  the  record,  because  in  both  the 
full  committee  and  in  the  subcommit- 
tee the  isopod  was  referred  to  as  a  bug 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  claimed  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  informed  him  that  it  was  a 
bug,  but  I  doubt  that  they  would  sub- 
scribe to  the  authorship  of  such  no- 
menclature. Then  it  was  described  by 
one  of  my  other  colleagues  as  being  an 
arachnid. 

It  is  not  an  arachnid,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  insect,  but  rather  an 
isopod  is  a  crustacean,  a  small  crusta- 
cean that  occurs  in  this  New  Mexico 
environment.  I  believe  it  is  a  fresh- 
water environment.  Isopoda  is  one  of 
the  orders  in  the  larger  group  of  inver- 
tebrates known  as  arthropods.  No 
doubt  the  references  in  this  instance 
are  to  a  specific  isopod,  for  as  a  group 
they  can  be  found  under  almost  any 
rock  in  a  damp  habitat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conunend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  for  his  work  in  trying  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  this  type 
of  species. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  clarifi- 
cation. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  others  that  I  listed,  I  urge  support 
for  this  bill.  I  also  think  my  colleagues 
who,  in  a  bipartisan  way,  have  helped 
us  produce  this  consensus  legislation. 

I  also  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]  for  his  out- 
standing work  on  behalf  of  all  people, 
isopods  included,  around  this  country, 
and  for  his  leadership  on  environmen- 
tal issues.  We  certainly  are  going  to 
miss  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  when  we  leave 
this  body,  we  should  form  a  new  orga- 
nization called  "Anthropods  for  Iso- 
pods," and  see  what  other  inverte- 
brates we  can  find  that  need  protec- 
tion. 

Seriously,  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
done  a  real  service  to  the  institute  and 
to  the  people  of  his  State  and  to  the 
country.  This  institute  is  conducting 
extremely  important  work  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  the  national  securi- 
ty, and  they  need  this  additional  land. 
The  bill  provides  the  appropriate  pro- 
tection for  isopods  and  other  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
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Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberling]  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
biU,  H.R.  4971,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1963)  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  interests  in  lands  in  So- 
corro County,  NM,  to  the  New  Mexico 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1963 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TRANSFER  OF  LANDS 

(a)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
except  as  provided  in  section  3.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  convey  to  the  New  Mexico 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Insti- 
tute"). Socorro.  New  Mexico,  at  fair  market 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  public  lands  aggregating  ap- 
proximately 8.501.55  acres  in  Socorro 
County.  New  Mexico,  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "New  Mexico  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Technology  Land  Transfer,  So- 
corro. New  Mexico"  dated  1985,  to  be  used 
for  research  and  education. 

(b)  The  conveyance  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  occur  only  after  the  Institute  per- 
forms and  provides  to  the  Secretary  a 
survey  of  the  archeological  resources  of  the 
area  which  identifies  the  mitigation  meas- 
ures, if  any.  that  the  Institute,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  State  of  New  Mexico  Historic 
Preservation  Office,  will  implement  follow- 
ing the  conveyance  and  shall  be  conditioned 
on  the  implementation  of  such  mitigation 
measures. 

maps  and  description  of  lands 
Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  submit  a  map 
and  legal  description  of  the  public  lands  des- 
ignated in  the  first  section  of  this  Act  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 


Representatives.  Such  map  and  legal  de- 
scription shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act,  except  that 
any  clerical  or  typographical  errors  in  such 
map  or  legal  description  may  be  corrected. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  place 
such  map  and  legal  description  on  file,  and 
make  them  available  for  public  inspection, 
in  the  Office  of  the  Director.  New  Mexico 
SUte  Office.  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico. 

reservation  of  rights 
Sec.  3.  There  are  reserved  to  the  United 
States  all  minerals  that  may  be  found  in  the 
lands  described  in  the  first  section,  Provid- 
ed, hoioever.  That  such  lands,  except  for 
valid  existing  rights,  shall  not  be  available 
for  location  and  patent  under  the  United 
States  Mining  Law.  Act  of  May  10,  1872  (17 
SUt.  91;  30  U.S.C.  22,  28.  28b). 

MOTION  offered  BY  MR.  SEIBERUNG 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  moves  to  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
1963,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  H.R.  4971  as  passed  by  the  House. 

I  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4971)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CUYAHOGA  VALLEY  NATIONAL 
RECREATION  AREA  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4645)  to  modify  the  boundaries 
of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 4645 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  BOUNDARY  ADJUSTMENT. 

Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  National  Recreation  Area",  ap- 
proved December  27.  1974  (16  U.S.C.  460ff 
et  seq.),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  "numbered 
655-90.001-A  and  dated  May  1978"  and 
insert  "numbered  644-80,054  and  dated  July 
1986". 

(2)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  insert  the 
following: 

"The  recreation  area  shall  also  comprise 
any  lands  designated  as  City  of  Akron 
Lands'  on  the  map  referred  to  in  the  first 
sentence  which  are  offered  as  donations  to 


the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  which 
become  privately  owned.  The  Secretary 
shall  revise  such  map  to  depict  such  lands  as 
part  of  the  recreation  area.". 

(3)  In  subsection  (b).  after  the  first  sen- 
tence^  insert  the  following: 
"The  Secretary  may  not  acquire  fee  title  to 
any  lands  included  within  the  recreation 
area  in  1986  which  are  designated  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  as  'Scenic 
Easement  Acquisition  Areas'.  The  Secretary 
may  acquire  only  scenic  easements  in  such 
designated  lands.  Unless  consented  to  by  the 
owner  from  which  the  easement  is  acquired, 
any  such  scenic  easement  may  not  prohibit 
any  activity,  the  subdivision  of  any  land,  or 
the  construction  of  any  building  or  other  fa- 
cility if  such  activity,  subdivision,  or  con- 
struction would  have  been  permitted  under 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  which  such  land  was  located  on 
April  1.  1986.  as  such  laws  and  ordinances 
were  in  effect  on  such  date.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lagomarsino]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  House  H.R.  4645,  introduced  by 
our  colleague,  John  Seiberling. 

The  measure  would  authorize  the  in- 
clusion of  approximately  1,100  acres 
within  the  park,  with  all  but  two  par- 
cels being  added  on  to  the  present 
southern  boundary  of  the  park.  Of  the 
additions,  approximately  640  acres  are 
proposed  to  be  acquired  in  fee  and  487 
acres  in  easements,  plus  donation. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  contem- 
plated fee  acreage  is  owned  by  the  city 
of  Akron,  which  under  the  provisions 
of  the  park's  enabling  act  can  only  be 
acquired  by  donation.  H.R.  4645,  as 
amended,  clarifys  the  status  of  lands 
owned  by  the  city  of  Akron.  The  bill 
specifies  that  the  city-owned  property 
identified  will  be  included  in  the 
boundary  only  upon  its  donation  to 
the  United  States  or  in  the  event  the 
city  disposes  of  the  land  to  private  in- 
terests. 

The  remaining  fee  acreage  included 
in  H.R.  4645  consists  of  the  right-of- 
way  for  the  historic  steam  railroad 
that  operates  in  the  park.  The  scenic 
easements  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tion will,  if  so  acquired,  protect  one 
parcel  in  the  Brecicsville  portion  of  the 
park,  while  the  remainder  of  the  ease- 
ments would  protect  the  southern 
viewshed  of  the  park.  H.R.  4645,  as 
amended,  stipulates  that  unless  con- 
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sented  to  by  the  owner,  no  scenic  ease- 
ment acquired  may  prohibit  any  activi- 
ty, subdivision,  or  construction  on  the 
property  acquired  if  so  permitted 
under  local  laws  and  ordinances  which 
are  in  effect  in  the  local  political  sub- 
division in  which  the  land  is  located, 
as  of  April  1. 1986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiberumg]  for  put- 
ting together  this  farsighted  proposal. 
Our  colleague,  John  Seiberling,  has 
announced  that  he  will  conclude  his 
service  and  therefore  this  measure  will 
be  his  last  formal  touch  to  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  NRA  area,  but  certainly 
we  wiU  continue  to  seek  his  counsel 
whether  formal  or  informal  as  we 
guide  policy  with  respect  to  Cuyahoga 
Valley  NRA— it  certainly  represents 
the  realization  of  John  Seiberling's 
work  close  to  his  home  and  doubtless 
his  heart.  This  measure  adds  very 
little  to  the  present  administrative  de- 
mands of  the  park.  The  policy  advo- 
cated will  provide  the  National  Park 
Service  with  new  flexibility  to  deal 
with  future  changes  in  the  use  and 
management  of  lands  that  are  impor- 
tant to  the  park. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  bill. 

ISi.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Kfr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  this  bill 
would  increase  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
National  Recreation  Area  by  approxi- 
mately 1,127  acres.  Of  that  amount, 
640  acres  would  be  acquired  in  fee  title 
with  conservation  easements  pur- 
chased for  the  remaining  487  acres.  Of 
the  acreage  to  be  acquired  in  fee,  60 
acres  are  owned  by  the  Chessie  Rail- 
road and  will  be  used  for  a  historic 
steam  train.  The  railroad  right-of-way 
is  a  priority  acquisition  for  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service  and  will  enhance  the 
transportation  system  for  the  National 
Recreation  Area. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  bill's 
sponsor,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Seiberling,  for  his  sincere  efforts 
to  improve  this  bill  and  alleviate  some 
of  the  concerns  expressed  earlier  with 
regard  to  the  bill.  Furthermore,  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman's 
intent  that  the  Park  Service  not  ac- 
quire any  of  the  lands  authorized  in 
this  bill  becomes  a  reality.  During 
these  times  of  necessary  fiscal  re- 
straint. I  feel  it  is  important  that  new 
acquisitions  not  be  authorized  unless 
absolutely  critical,  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  current  backlog  of  author- 
ized, but  unacquired  park  lands.  How- 
ever. I  understand  the  gentleman's 
intent  to  have  this  bill  serve  as  an  in- 
surance policy  against  future  high-rise 
developments  adjacent  to  the  national 
recreation  area.  HopefuUy,  local 
zoning  will  prevent  such  actions  and 
render  Park  Service  acquisition  of  the 


lands  and  interests  unnecessary.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  gentleman's  inten- 
tions are  meritorious  and  I  therefore 
support  enactment  of  H.R.  4645. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiber- 
ling]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all.  let  me 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague.  Mr. 
Vento.  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  for  their 
sympathetic  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation and  for  the  kind  words  they 
have  just  said. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  feel  very  great 
misgivings  about  retiring  from  this 
body  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  future  of  this  na- 
tional recreation  area,  which  is  very 
dear  to  my  heart,  is  likely  to  remain  in 
their  hands  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Mr.  Yates 
and  Mr.  Ralph  Regula,  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  that  subcommit- 
tee. 

They  have  all  shown  great  consider- 
ation for  ensuring  that  the  needs  of 
this  important  national  asset  are  prop- 
erly considered,  I  appreciate  all  that 
they  have  done  in  the  past,  and  I  have 
great  confidence  that  they  will  contin- 
ue that  kind  of  support  in  the  future. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Director  of 
the  Park  Service,  Mr.  WUliam  Mott. 
whose  interest  in  this  and  other  urban 
national  recreation  areas  has  estab- 
lished a  new  high  for  the  Park  Service 
and  whose  particular  interest  and 
knowledge  about  the  Cuyahoga  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  has  given  me 
great  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4645  makes  only 
minor  changes  in  the  boundaries  of 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  [CVNRA]  but  is  important 
in  fine-tuning  the  current  boundaries 
and  providing  the  Park  Service  with  a 
means  of  protecting  key  scenic  areas 
in  the  park  from  future  incompatible 
development  that  could  mar  the  scenic 
quality  of  the  valley. 

As  reported  from  committee,  the  bill 
takes  a  nonintrxisive  approach  toward 
this  objective  that  is  not  likely  to  in- 
volve any  cost  to  the  Government  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

It  provides  for  the  boundary  to  in- 
clude lands  presently  owned  by  the 
city  of  Akron  but  only  if  those  lands 
are  donated  by  the  city  or  transferred 
to  private  ownership.  In  this  way, 
those  lands  could  one  day  form  a  pro- 
tected southern  gateway  to  the  nation- 
al recreation  area.  However,  they  will 
remain  outside  the  park  and  under 
complete  control  of  the  city  of  Akron 
as  long  as  they  are  needed  for  munici- 
pal purposes.  If  the  lands  eventually 


are  donated  to  the  Park  Service,  of 
course,  it  would  be  at  no  cost  to  the 
CVNRA. 

The  bill  would  add  three  scenic  ease- 
ment zones,  the  two  largest  of  which 
are  at  the  southern  end  of  the  park. 
Within  these  zones  the  Park  Service 
could  not  use  eminent  domain  to  ac- 
quire from  residential  property  owners 
any  development  rights  permitted 
under  local  zoning  in  effect  as  of  April 
1986.  No  fee  title  could  be  acquired  by 
the  Park  Service  in  these  areas,  but 
only  easement  purchases,  and  these 
only  to  the  extent  needed  to  prevent 
development  that  is  presently  prohib- 
ited by  current  zoning  laws.  So  as  long 
as  such  zoning  is  in  force,  there  will  be 
no  need  for  any  purchase  by  the  Park 
Service  in  these  areas.  This  would  not 
only  be  a  boon  to  property  owners  who 
want  to  preserve  the  residential  char- 
acter of  the  area,  but  would  also  in- 
crease the  scenic  value  of  lands  al- 
ready purchased  at  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  park  which  are  ex- 
tremely senjitve  to  scenic  intrusion 
from  development  to  the  south. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  entire 
Cuyahoga  Valley  Line  steam  train 
tracks  to  be  included  in  the  bound- 
aries. The  right-of-way  is  currently 
owned  by  the  Chessie  System,  but  the 
Park  Service  is  negotiating  to  acquire 
it.  To  facilitate  operation  of  the  train 
and  preserve  an  important  corridor  for 
future  rail  transportation  of  visitors  to 
the  park,  this  means  adding  some  90 
acres  of  the  Chessie  right-of-way  be- 
tween the  northern  southern  bound- 
aries of  the  park  and  the  terminal  fa- 
cilities in  Cleveland  and  Akron.  Since 
the  acquisition  of  those  portions  of 
the  line  already  within  the  boundary 
of  the  park  would  have  left  so-called 
uneconomic  remainders  outside  the 
park,  the  Park  Service  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  the  resultant  reduction  in 
value  of  the  portions  outside  of  the 
park  even  if  it  did  not  acquire  them— 
so  this  provision  is  not  expected  to  in- 
crease land  acquisition  costs  in  the 
CVNRA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
modest  measure  to  give  the  Park  Serv- 
ice the  tools  it  needs  to  protect  the  im- 
portant recreational,  scenic,  and  his- 
toric resources  in  the  CVNRA. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  when  I  said  that 
this  recreation  area  was  close  to  the 
home  and  to  the  heart,  obviously,  of 
our  colleague  Mr.  Seiberling.  I  was  in- 
correct; his  home  is  actually  in  the 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area.  He  has  himself  been  very  gener- 
ous in  terms  of  supporting  that  recrea- 
tion area  by  donation  of  easements  to 
the  recreation  area  and  himself  has 
personally  negotiated  with  many  of 
the  landowners  and  constituents  that 
also,  incidentally  have  to  elect  him. 


negotiating  away  some  of  their  rights 
in  this  area.  No  mean  task.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 
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So  John  Seiberling  has  been  as 
hard  and  tough  in  terms  of  developing 
public  policy  here  with  respect  to  his 
own  area  as  he  has  been  with  respect 
to  so  many  other  areas  where  the  deft 
touch  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  John  Seiberling.  has  been  left  in 
public  policy  from  Alaska  to  Florida. 
Our  conservation  units  and  resources 
are  in  far  better  shape  because  of  his 
contributions. 

I  wanted  to  make  these  observations 
and  to  correct  my  statement  so  the 
record  is  clear.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  for  his  kind  comments 
about  our  work,  and  in  the  future  we 
will  continue  to  look  forward  to  his 
help  regarding  the  Cuyahoga  National 
Recreation  Area  as  well  as  other 
topics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  VentoI  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  4645.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING    THE    ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  PEACE  GARDEN 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4467)  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Peace  Garden  on  a  site  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4467 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PEACE  GARDEN. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Peace  Garden  Project,  Incor- 
porated (a  nonprofit  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California) 


pursuant  to  which  the  Peace  Garden 
Project,  Incorporated  may  construct  a 
garden  to  be  known  as  the  "Peace  Garden" 
on  a  site  on  Federal  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  honor  the  commitment  of  the 
people  of  the  IJnlted  SUtes  to  world  peace. 
The  site  for  the  Peace  Garden  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

SEC.  2.  PROCEDURES  AND  DOCUMENTATION. 

(a)  Procedhres.— The  site  selection,  design 
and  contructlon  of  the  Peace  Garden  shall 
comply  with  all  procedures,  rules,  policies, 
and  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  commemorative  works  on 
Federal  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  DocuMENTATiOM.— The  agreement 
under  section  1  shall  require  that  the  Peace 
Garden  Project,  Incorporated  provide  com- 
plete documentation  of  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  Peace  Garden  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service.  Such  docu- 
mentation shall  be  permanently  main- 
tained. 

SEC.  3.  PREPARATION  AND  APPROVAL  OF  DESIGN 
PLANS. 

The  agreement  under  section  1  shall  re- 
quire the  Peace  Garden  Project.  Incorporat- 
ed to  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
the  design  plans  for  the  Peace  Garden. 
Such  plans  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission. 

SEC.  4.  APPROVAL  FOR  COMMENCEMENT  OF  CON- 
STRUCTION. 

The  Peace  Garden  Project,  Incorporated 
may  not  commence  construction  of  the 
Peace  Garden  until  both  of  the  following 
conditions  have  l>een  met: 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  de- 
termined that  the  full  amount  of  funds  esti- 
mated to  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
such  construction  in  accordance  with  the 
design  plans  approved  under  section  3  are 
available  from  non-Federal  sources. 

(2)  An  additional  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  construction  cost  has 
been  made  available  from  non-Federal 
sources  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  for  maintenance  of  the  Peace 
Garden. 

SEC.  5.  MAINTENANCE 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  construction  of  the 
Peace  Garden,  maintain  the  garden.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  may  retain  and  use  for  such  pur- 
pose the  monies  made  available  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  4. 

SEC.  S.  PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES. 

The  United  States  may  not  pay  any  ex- 
pense of  the  construction  of  the  Peace 
Garden  except  that  technical  advice  may  be 
provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
he  deems  necessary. 

SEC.  7.  EXPIRATION  OF  AUTHORITY. 

The  authority  to  establish  the  Peace 
Garden  under  this  Act  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless 
construction  of  such  garden  begins  during 
such  period. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 


nia [Mr.  Lagomarsing]  wlU  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4467.  introduced 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
George  Miller,  authorizes  the  Peace 
Garden  Project.  Inc..  to  establish  a 
Peace  Garden  here  in  our  Nation's 
Captial.  This  garden  will  serve  to  fur- 
ther demonstrate  our  national  com- 
mitment to  world  peace  and  to  rein- 
force its  importance  to  all  of  us. 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  dedicated  to 
peace.  Visitors  to  our  National  Capital, 
however,  seeing  all  the  great  memori- 
als to  military  heroes  and  service, 
might  well  not  perceive  their  purpose 
and  commitment  to  peace  and  what  it 
means  to  our  Nation.  Presently,  this 
city  does  not  reflect  the  degree  of  our 
commitment  to  peace  as  fully  as  it 
could.  The  Peace  Garden  project  pro- 
poses to  modify  this  appearance  by 
constructing  a  garden  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  peace.  Such  a  garden 
would  be  nonsectarian  and  non-ideo- 
logical, and  reflect  American  values 
and  design. 

H.R.  4467  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  acting  through  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service,  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Peace  Garden  Project.  Inc..  to  design 
and  construct  such  a  Peace  Garden  in 
Washington.  DC.  The  bill  reqtiires  ap- 
provals from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  The  Peace  Garden 
Project,  Inc.,  is  also  responsible  for 
raising  the  funds  for  the  garden's  con- 
struction and  toward  its  maintenance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  our 
coUeague,  George  Miller  for  his  work 
on  H.R.  4467.  This  is  a  good  bill  work- 
ing for  the  worthy  goal  of  lasting 
peace. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
Jthe  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
'  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  comments  in 
commendation  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
George  Miller]  and  also  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento], 
for  moving  this  legislation. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out.  it  is 
fitting  and  appropriate  that  we  have 
some  memorial  in  Washington  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  tremendous  desire  of 
this  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  promote  the 
cause  of  peace  both  here  and  abroad. 
In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  we 
have  "to  do  all  that  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  with  all  nations." 
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During  the  hearing  on  this  bill.  I 
was  moved  to  recall  an  old  English 
poem  from  the  Elizabethan  period  by 
an  anonymous  poet  which  I  felt  ex- 
pressed  the   philosophy   behind   this 
bill,  and  for  the  Record.  I  will  give  it 
to  my  colleagues  right  now.  it  is  very 
short.  It  goes  like  this: 
A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing.  God  wot. 
Rose  plot,  fringed  pool,  femed  grot. 
The  veriest  school  of  peace. 
And  yet  the  fool  contends  that  God  is  not. 
Not  God.  in  gardens? 
Nay.  when  the  eye  is  cool. 
I  have  a  sign, 
lis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiber- 
ung].  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  make  a  few 
brief  comments  on  H.R.  4467. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Peace  Garden  to  honor 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  world  peace. 
The  garden  will  be  located  on  Federal 
land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  a 
site  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior, presumably  outside  of  the  Na- 
tional Mall  or  West  Potomac  Park. 
The  garden  will  be  developed  and  con- 
structed by  a  nonprofit  organization, 
the  Peace  Garden  project.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish the  garden  will  expire  5  years 
after  its  enactment  unless  construc- 
tion has  begim. 

I  want  to  commend  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  Mr.  Vento.  for  his  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  bill  during  the 
committee  process.  The  changes  made 
were  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  a 
bill  this  body  passed  earlier  this  year 
which  developed  standards  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  conunemorative  works 
within  the  National  Capital  region  of 
the  National  Park  System.  One  of  the 
most  significant  perfecting  amend- 
ments requires  that  10  percent  of  the 
estimated  construction  cost  be  provid- 
ed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
the  organization  for  future  mainte- 
nance of  the  garden. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4467  provides  that 
no  Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  es- 
tablish the  garden.  In  addition,  future 
maintenance  costs  should  be  minimal 
due  to  the  trust  fund  provision.  Fur- 
thermore. I  believe  that  such  a  garden 
would  enhance  the  beauty  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  serve  as  a  reminder 
of  our  commitment  to  world  peace. 
Therefore,  I  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iifinnesota  [Mr. 
Vehto]  that  the  House  suspend  the 


rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4467,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  have  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4037)  relating  to  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4037 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION     I.     INDIANA     DUNES    NATIONAL    LAKE- 
SHORE 

(a)  BoDNDARY  Changes.— The  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  November  5,  1966  (16  U.S.C.  460u). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "December  1980. 
and  bearing  the  number  626-91014"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "July  1986,  and  num- 
bered 626-80033". 

<b)  Definition  of  Improves  Property.— 
Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  sentence  and  substituting:  "As 
used  in  this  Act.  the  term  'improved  proper- 
ty' means  a  detached,  one-family  dwelling 
which  meets  each  of  the  following  criteria. 

"(1)  The  construction  of  the  dwelling 
began  before  the  date  (shown  in  the  table 
contained  in  this  section)  corresponding  to 
the  appropriate  map. 

"(2)  The  property  is  located  within  the 
boundaries  delineated  on  the  map  described 
in  such  table  which  corresponds  to  such 
date. 

"(3)  The  property  is  not  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  other  map  referred  to 
In  such  table  which  bears  an  earlier  date. 
The  term  'appropriate  map',  means  a  map 
identified  as  'Boundary  Map-Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore'  (or  A  Proposed  Indi- 
ana Dunes  National  Lakeshore'  in  the  case 
of  a  dwelling  the  construction  of  which  was 
begim  before  January  4.  1965)  which  is 
dated  and  numbered  as  provided  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 
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The  term  improved  property'  also  includes 
the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  is  situated 
which  meets  both  of  the  following  criteria: 

"(A)  The  land  is  in  the  same  ownership  as 
the  dwelling. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  has  designated  the 
land  as  reasonably  necessary  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  dwelling  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
noncommercial  residential  use. 
Such  term  also  includes  any  structures  ac- 
cessory to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated 
on  the  lands  so  designated.  The  maps  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  designate  the  land  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (B).". 

(c)  Retained  Rights.— Section  5(a)  of  such 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  460u-5a)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Strike  out  "the  first  section"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  4.  dated  De- 
cember 1980.  and  numbered  626-91014." 

(2)  Strike  out  ";  Provided,  That'"  and  sub- 
stitute a  period  followed  by  "In  the  case  of 
improved  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  map  dated  December  1980  and  num- 
bered 626-91014". 

(3)  After  "(a)"  strike  'Except  for"  and 
insert  "(1)  Except  for  owners  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  and". 

(4)  Strike  "(l)"  in  each  place  it  appears 
and  substitute  "(A)"  and  strike  "(2) "  and 
substitute  "(B)". 

(5)  Add  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"(2)(A)    In    the    case    property    included 

within  the  boundaries  of  the  lakeshore  after 
1980,  any  owner  or  owners  of  record  of  im- 
proved propery  may  retain  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  for  noncommercial  residen- 
tial purposes  for  a  term  ending  at  either  of 
the  following: 

"(i)  A  fixed  term  not  to  extend  beyond 
September  30,  2010,  or  such  lesser  fixed 
term  as  the  owner  or  owners  may  elect  at 
the  time  of  acquisition. 

'•(ii)  A  term  ending  at  the  death  of  any 
owner  or  of  a  spouse  of  any  owner,  whichev- 
er occurs  last. 

The  owner  shall  elect  the  term  to  be  re- 
served. 

"(B)  The  retention  of  rights  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  available  only  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  homeowners  of  record  as 
of  July  1.  1986.  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  majority  as  of  that  date  and  who  make  a 
bona  fide  written  offer  not  later  than  July 
1.  1991  to  sell  to  the  Secretary.". 

(d)  Authorization.— Section  9  of  such  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  460U-9)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  strike 
"$11,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'"$25,000,000". 

(2)  Add  after  the  last  paragraph  "In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  sums  authorized  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  in  lands 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  addi- 
tional $3,807,000  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  feasi- 
bility study  of  establishing  U.S.  Highway  12 
as  the  Indiana  Dunes  Parkway'  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  results  of 
such  study  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 


House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  E^nergy  and  National  Resources  of 
the  United  States  Senate  within  2  years 
after  the  enactment  of  this  sentence.  Effec- 
tive October  1,  1986,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  conducting  the  fea- 
sibility study.". 

(e)  Owner  Consent  Required.— Section  13 
of  such  Act  (16  UJS.C.  460u-13)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  first  section"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ""section  4,  dated  De- 
cember 1980,  and  numbered  626-91014"'. 

(f)  Map  Reference.— Section  16  of  such 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  460U-16)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  ""on 
the  map  referred  to  in  section  4,  dated  Sep- 
tember 1976,  and  numbered  626-9100". 

(g)  Rights-of-Way.— Section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof:  "The  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire only  such  interest  in  the  rights-of-way 
designated  "Crossing  B'  and  "Crossing  C  on 
the  map  dated  July  1986  and  numbered  626- 
80033  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
assure  public  access  to  the  banks  of  the 
Little  Calumet  River  and  the  banks  of  Salt 
Creek  within  50  feet  on  either  side  of  the 
centerline  of  said  river  and  creek.". 

(h)  Cooperative  Agreement  and  Stovy.— 
Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end  of 
such  Act: 

■^EC.  24.  LI"!TLE  CALUMET  RIVER  AND  BURNS/POR- 
TACE  WATERWAY. 

'"(a)  Cooperative  Agreement.— The  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  Little  Calumet  River  Basin 
Development  Commission,  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  for 
the  plaruiing,  management,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  recreational  facilities  on  the  tract 
within  the  boundaries  of  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  identified  as  tract  number 
09-177  or  on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  along  the  Little  Calumet  River  and 
Bums  Waterway.  The  cooperative  agree- 
ment may  include  provisions  for  the  plan- 
ning of  public  facilities  for  boating,  canoe- 
ing, fishing,  hiking,  bicycling,  and  other 
compatible  recreational  activities.  Any  rec- 
reational developments  on  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Park  Service 
plaimed  pursuant  to  this  cooperative  agree- 
ment shall  be  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  section 
6(b). 

"(b)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  study  regarding  the  options  available  for 
linking  the  portions  of  the  lakeshore  which 
are  divided  by  the  Little  Calumet  River  and 
Bums/Portage  Waterway  so  as  to  coordi- 
nate the  management  and  recreational  use 
of  the  lakeshore.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  the  results  of  the  study  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  National  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  within  2 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  section. 
Effective  October  1,  1986,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  conducting 
the  study.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  LAGOMARSINO]  wlll  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4037  was  intro- 
duced by  our  colleague  Peter  Visclo- 
SKY.  The  legislation,  as  amended, 
would  modify  the  boimdaries  of  the 
^Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore, 
make  adjustments  in  the  development 
and  land  acquisition  ceilings  and  au- 
thorize a  cooperative  agreement  and 
several  studies  on  lands  related  to  the 
national  lakeshore. 

As  an  urban  national  park  unit, 
carved  out  of  a  major  population  and 
industrial  center,  the  national  lake- 
shore  has  developed  in  an  area  greatly 
altered  by  residential  and  Industrial 
development.  With  over  2  million  visi- 
tors annually,  the  extensive  sand 
beaches,  dunes,  marshes,  woodlands, 
and  prairie  vegetation  found  within 
the  national  lakeshore  provide  a  rich 
resource  for  residents  of  and  visitors 
to  the  area. 

The  changes  proposed  by  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today  will  fur- 
ther enhance  the  use  and  management 
of  this  national  lakeshore.  H.R.  4037. 
as  amended,  authorizes  the  inclusion 
of  eight  parcels  within  the  "lakeshore 
boundary."  The  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  received  exten- 
sive testimony  and  even  petitions  from 
affected  landowners  on  including  addi- 
tional property  within  the  boundary. 
The  parcels  included  represent  some 
of  the  most  significant  in  terms  of  ad- 
dressing the  resource  protection  and 
utilization  needs  of  the  lakeshore. 
Likewise,  with  the  existing  authority 
for  development  and  land  acquisition 
funding  having  been  exhausted,  the 
funding  increases  included  in  H.R. 
4037  will  enable  the  National  Park 
Service  to  meet  identified  development 
and  land  acquisition  needs. 

H.R.  4037,  as  amended,  also  includes 
language  giving  the  Secretary  author- 
ity to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment concerning  the  development  of 
recreational  facilities  along  the  Little 
Calumet  River  and  Bums/Portage 
Waterway.  This  cooperative  agree- 
ment is  intended  to  be  limited  to  tech- 
nical assistance  only.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes language  authorizing  a  study  of 
U.S.  Highway  12  through  the  lake- 
shore  for  possible  designation  as  the 
"Indiana  Dunes  Parkway"  and  a  study 
of  the  options  available  for  linking  the 
east  and  west  luiits  of  the  national 
lakeshore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Visclosky]  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  putting  to- 
gether a  proposal  that  reflects  posi- 
tively on  the  national  lakeshore  and 


its  neighboring  communities.  The  leg- 
islation before  us  today  will  further 
the  care  and  management  of  this  na- 
tional resource  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  adoption  of  H.R.  4037. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  H.R.  4037. 

As  the  subcommittee  chairman  has 
explained,  this  measure,  as  approved 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation,  would  add  ap- 
proximately 860  acres  to  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  and  in- 
crease its  appropriations  ceiling  for  de- 
velopment by  $14  million.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  studies  to  establish  ways  to 
link  the  east  and  west  units  of  the 
lakeshore  and  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  U.S.  Highway  12 
as  the  "Indiana  Dunes  Parkway."  In 
addition,  the  bill  authorizes  coopera- 
tive agreements  between  the  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  to  develop 
recreational  facilities  within  the  lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  was 
improved  during  the  committee  proc- 
ess and  I  want  to  conunend  the  bill's 
sponsor,  Mr.  Visclosky  for  his  coop- 
eration in  resolving  some  of  the  issues 
associated  with  this  bill.  I  believe  he's 
done  a  good  job  and  I'm  pleased  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  !^.  Vento,  is 
moving  this  bill  forward. 

Although  I  strongly  feel  that  Con- 
gress needs  to  carefully  consider  the 
authorization  of  new  funding  for  stud- 
ies, such  as  those  included  in  H.R. 
4037,  particularly  during  these  times 
of  fiscal  restraint.  I  believe  that  the 
intent  of  the  bill  is  meritorious  and 
that  several  of  its  provisions  will  serve 
to  improve  the  Indiana  Dunes  Nation- 
al Lakeshore.  Therefore.  I  support  its 
passage. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consuime  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Visclo- 
sky.] 

n  1350 

Mr.  VISCLOSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  use  this  opportunity 
to  thank  my  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Vento],  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  staff  for  the  fine 
cooperation  I  have  had  dining  the  last 
year  and  a  half  in  developing  this  leg- 
islation, in  amending  it  and  trying  to 
perfect  its  provisions.  They  have  been 
of  great  help  and  it  could  not  have 
been  done  without  them  and  I  certain- 
ly want  the  record  to  reflect  that. 

I  would  also  like  before  I  begin  my 
remarks  to  make  one  item  extremely 
clear  and  that  regards  parcel  2(i)  as 
identified  on  the  map  in  section  KA); 
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that  is  to  say,  as  with  section  10  in  the 
existing  act,  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  acquire  in- 
terest in  the  right  of  way  designated 
as  parcel  2(i)  as  identified  on  the  map 
in  section  1(A)  is  not  intended  to 
permit  the  diminishment  or  interrup- 
tion, change  in  ownership  or  change  in 
operation  of  any  existing  electrical  or 
railroad  right-of-way  on  the  above 
referenced  parcel. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  time  now, 
Bftr.  Speaker,  simply  to  emphasize  the 
three  elements  that  I  attach  the  most 
importance  to  regarding  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

The  first  is  that  a  natural  area  has 
been  set  aside  in  northwest  Indiana, 
an  area  that  is  undergoing  great  struc- 
tural change.  We  would  like  to  develop 
this  resource  so  that  we  can  have  new 
job  opportunities  by  improving  the 
quality  of  life,  new  job  opportunities 
in  the  short  term  through  the  increase 
of  the  developmental  ceiling  and  possi- 
ble recreational  development  between 
the  Ogden  Dunes  and  the  national 
steel  area:  also  job  opportunities  in 
the  future  because  we  have  improved 
the  quality  of  life. 

Second,  as  far  as  the  recreational  de- 
velopment of  the  dunes  themselves,  to 
make  sure  that  access  is  assured  for  all 
the  people  living  in  northwest  Indiana, 
the  great  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Last  and  paramount  is  to  make  sure 
that  additional  natural  areas  are  pre- 
served for  futiu>e  generations.  I  believe 
the  legislation  accomplishes  all  three 
of  these  goals  in  a  balanced  fashion 
that  has  met  the  objections  of  all  the 
parties  involved  and  has  sought  to  be 
positive  in  supporting  the  emphasis  in 
areas  that  they  are  concerned  about. 

I  would  also  encourage  the  Members 
of  this  body  to  support  passage. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DuRBiH]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  speak  on  this  important  meas- 
ure which  I  wholeheartedly  support. 

It  was  my  great  fortune  in  life  to 
have  at  one  time  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  former  U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois, 
Paul  Douglas.  Paul  Douglas  was  elect- 
ed to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1948  and 
served  for  18  years. 

Paul  Douglas  said  of  himself  when 
he  came  to  the  JJ&.  Senate  that  it  was 
his  goal  to  save  the  world.  After 
having  served  one  term,  he  decided 
that  he  would  be  satisfied  If  he  could 
just  save  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  by 
the  time  he  was  ready  to  retire  he  said 
that  he  would  have  been  happy  just  to 
save  the  Indiana  Dunes. 

Those  who  can  recall  the  valiant 
effort  made  by  Paul  Douglas  from 
1957  to  1966  know  that  he  was  richly 
rewarded  in  1966  when  we  passed  the 


legislation  which  created  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

There  were  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  fact,  many  stiU  sitting  today, 
who  played  an  integral  role  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Indiana  Dunes  and  helped 
Paul  Douglas  make  this  dream  a  reali- 
ty. Among  those  from  Illinois  included 
my  colleague  who  serves  now  from  Illi- 
nois, Mel  Price.  In  fact,  the  gentle- 
man who  is  now  serving  as  the  Speak- 
er in  this  particular  Chamber,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Kenny  Gray] 
played  an  important  role  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Indiana  Dunes. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Mo  Udall]  was  also  instrumental  in 
that,  as  well  as  former  Congressman 
Abner  Mikva,  who  went  on  to  become 
a  Federal  judge. 

It  is  interesting  as  we  stand  here 
today  to  pass  this  important  legisla- 
tion expanding  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  that  we  are,  in  fact, 
about  to  celebrate  the  20th  anniversay 
of  that  momentous  legislative  accom- 
plishment. Twenty  years  ago  Paul 
Douglas,  caught  up  in  what  was  to  be 
his  last  political  campaign,  called  on 
then  Speaker  John  McCormack  to 
lobby  for  him  on  the  floor  of  this  very 
House  of  Representatives  and  success- 
fully brought  the  votes  together  to 
create  the  Indiana  Dunes. 

In  a  few  weelts  we  will  be  commemo- 
rating the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Paul  Douglas.  It  is  fitting 
that  as  we  do  that  we  take  a  step  for- 
ward in  this  Chamber  on  a  project 
that  was  so  near  and  dear  to  his  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
and  I  ask  them  to  join  me  in  pledging 
the  support  of  this  generation  to  the 
noble  cause  of  saving  the  Indiana 
Dunes. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  observation  of  Paul  Douglas'  role 
and  others  with  regard  to  the  Indiana 
Dunes.  There  have  been  and  continues 
to  be  an  outstanding  effort  to  try  to 
improve  the  public  policy  and  the 
designations  that  have  been  made  in 
the  past.  It  is  a  continuing  battle  to 
preserve  these  urban  parks.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Visclosky], 
our  colleague  on  the  committee,  and 
the  important  work  done  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  by  Mr.  Yates 
and  Mr.  Durbin,  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  finally  realize  what 
the  hopes  of  those  who  initially  spon- 
sored these  measures  were.  There  is  a 
lot  of  work  to  be  done  here.  It  may  not 
receive  as  much  attention  as  it  should, 
but  it  is  very  significant  in  realizing 
the  dream  of  what  the  Indiana  Dunes 
envisioned  when  Paul  Douglas  initiat- 
ed the  policy  and  what  we  have  to  do 
tomorrow  in  achieving  its  realization. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Visclosky],  is  worlcing 
hard  on  that  with  others  and  I  com- 
mend these  gentleman  for  their  con- 


tinuing attention  and  interest  in  the 
national  lakeshore. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vento]  that  the 
House  sust>end  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  4037,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LELAVE 
Mr.    VENTO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER,  DURING 
CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  4428, 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987.  THE  OFFERING  OF  MONT- 
GOMERY AMENDMENTS  BY 
ANOTHER  MEMBER 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  an  emergency  in  my  home, 
it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  unable  to 
be  here  when  my  amendments  to  H.R. 
4428  are  called  up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  requirements  of  the 
rule  (H.  Res.  531),  amendments  made 
in  order  to  H.R.  4428,  if  offered  by  me, 
be  in  order  if  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1986 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5185)  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  5185 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE;  REFERENCES. 

(a)  Short  Tm.K.— ThU  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Job  Training  Partnership  Amend- 
ments of  1986". 

(b)  Reterences.— References  in  this  Act  to 
"the  Act"  are  references  to  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 


SBC  z.  DEnNmoN  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged. 

Section  4(8XB>  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "six-month  period"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "12-month  period". 

SEC  S.  designation  op  service  DELIVERY 
AREAS  BASED  ON  LABOR  MARKET 
AREAS. 

SecUon  101(aK4KAKli)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  labor  market 
area"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  or 
more  labor  market  areas.". 

SEC  4.  LPTERACY  AND  DROPOUT  PREVENTION 
PROGRAMS. 

Section  123  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  <a>— 

(A)  by  strildng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  to  provide.  In  accordance  with  agree- 
ments under  subsection  (a)— 

"(A)  literacy  training  to  youth  and  adults; 

"(B)  dropout  prevention  and  reenrollment 
services  to  youth,  giving  priority  to  youth 
who  are  at  risk  of  becoming  dropouts; 

"(C)  a  State-wide  school-to-work  transi- 
tion program  operated  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  section  205(e);  or 

"(D)  any  combination  of  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B>,  and  (C)  of 
this  paragraph.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (c>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2KB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "At  least  80  percent  of  the 
funds  available  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
for  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  activities  described  in  such  clauses,  and 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  used  for 
clause  (3)  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  activities  described  in  such 
clause.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "clause  (1)"  in  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"claused) and  (3)". 

SEC  S.  INTRASTATE  HOLD  HARMLESS  ALLOCATION 
REQUIREMENT. 

(a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "Of" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (3),  of"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988,  no  service  delivery  area 
within  any  State  shaU  be  allocated  an 
amount  equal  to  less  than  90  percent  of  its 
allocation  percentage  for  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determi- 
nation is  made.  The  allocation  percentage 
for  a  service  delivery  area  is  the  percentage 
which  the  service  delivery  area  received  of 
the  total  amount  allocated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  to  all  service  delivery  areas  in  all 
the  States  for  such  preceding  fiscal  year.  If 
the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  (a)  and  (b)  are  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide an  amount  equal  to  at  least  90  percent 
of  such  allocation  percentages  to  each  such 
area,  the  amounts  allocated  to  each  area 
shall  be  ratably  reduced.". 

(b)  SecUon  2Sl(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  202(a)  (2)  and  (3)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  202(a) 
(2).  (S).  and  (4)". 


SEC  C  USE  OF  FUNDS  TO  SUPPORT  SUMMER 
YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

Section  203(bK2)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  A  service  delivery  area  may  use  funds 
provided  under  this  part  to  provide  or  sup- 
port remedial  education  under  part  B  of  this 
title  during  the  interval  between  partici- 
pants' regular  school  years,  if  the  service  de- 
livery area  sets  forth  in  its  plan  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  by  which  the  services, 
facilities,  or  equipment  provided  or  support- 
ed will  be  available  for  use  by  participants 
under  this  part  and  part  B  throughout  the 
program  year.  Any  funds  made  available 
under  part  B  of  this  title  that  are  used  to 
provide  or  support  such  remedial  education 
may  be  counted  toward  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  required  (by  para- 
graph (1))  to  be  expended  under  this  part  to 
provide  authorized  services  to  eligible 
youth.". 

SEC  7.  USE  OF  INCENTIVE  GRANT  FUNDS. 

Section  202(bK3KB)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "which  do  not  qualify 
for  incentive  grants  under  this  subpara- 
graph"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "F^mds  available  under  this  sub- 
paragraph may.  without  regard  to  section 
108(a),  be  used  by  the  Governor  or  a  service 
deliverj'  area  during  not  more  than  five  pro- 
gram years  to  develop  and  implement  a  data 
collection  system  to  track  the  postprogram 
experience  of  participants  under  this  part.". 

SEC  8.  AVAILABILITY  OF  SUMMER  YOUTH  PRO- 
GRAMS DURING  NONSUMMER 
MONTHS. 

Section  253(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  the 
following:  ",  except  that  a  service  delivery 
area  may,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
local  educational  agency  that  operates  its 
schools  on  a  year-round,  full-time  basis, 
offer  the  programs  under  this  part  to  par- 
ticipants during  a  vocation  period  treated  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  summer  vacation". 

SEC  ».  PROHIBITION  OF  MATCHING  ON  GRANTS 
FROM  SECRETARY'S  DISCRETIONARY 
FUNDS  UNDER  TITLE  III. 

Section  301(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Such  criteria  shall  not  include 
any  requirement  that,  in  order  to  receive  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection,  the  State 
shall  provide  a  matching  amount  with  funds 
available  from  one  or  more  other  sources.". 

SEC  10.  IDENTIFICATION  OF  DISLOCATED  WORK- 
ERS. 

Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  were  self-employed  (including  farm- 
ers) and  are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  gen- 
eral economic  conditions  in  the  community 
in  which  they  reside  or  because  of  natural 
disaster,  subject  to  the  next  sentence. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  categories  of 
self-employed  individuals  and  of  economic 
conditions  and  natural  disasters  to  which 
clause  (4)  of  the  preceding  sentence  ap- 
plies.". 

SEC  II.  TAXATION  OF  JOB  CORPS  OPERATIONS 
PROHIBITED. 

Section  437(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"(c)  Transactions  conducted  by  a  private 
for-profit  contractor  or  a  nonprofit  contrac- 
tor in  connection  with  the  contractor's  oper- 
ation of  a  Job  Corps  Center,  program,  or  ac- 
tivity shall  not  be  considered  as  generating 
gross  receipts.  Such  contractors  shall  not  be 
liable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof  (nor  to  any  person 
acting  on  behalf  thereof)  for  any  gross  re- 
ceipts taxes,  business  privilege  taxes  meas- 
ured by  gross  receipts,  or  any  similar  taxes 
imposed  on,  or  measured  by,  gross  receipts 
in  connection  with  any  payments  made  to  or 
by  such  contractor  for  operating  a  Job 
Corps  Center,  program,  or  activity.  Such 
contractors  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof  to  collect  or  pay  any 
sales,  excise,  use,  or  similar  tax  imposed 
upon  the  sale  to  or  use  by  such  contractors 
of  any  property,  service,  or  other  item  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  a  Job 
Corps  Center,  program,  or  activity.". 

SEC  IL  COOPERA'nVE  LABOR  MARKET  INFORMA- 
TION. 

Section  462  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  in  subsection  (d)(1) 
the  following:  ',  taking  into  account  both 
urban  and  rural  areas";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(fKl)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a 
means  by  which  statistical  data  relating  to 
permanent  dislocation  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  due  to  farm  and  ranch  failures  can 
be  collected  and  shall  collect  such  data. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  report 
based  upon  such  data  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year.  Such 
report  shall  include  a  comparison  of  data 
contained  therein  with  data  currently  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  deter- 
mining the  Nation's  annual  employment 
and  unemployment  rates  and  an  analysis  of 
whether  farmers  and  ranchers  are  being 
adequately  counted  in  such  emplojrment 
statistics.". 

The  SPE:AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haw- 
kins] will  l)e  recognized  for  20  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Gunderson]  will  l>e  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Amendments  of  1986,  H.R. 
5185,  does  not  make  major  program- 
matic changes  in  current  law.  It  seelcs 
only  to  make  clarifying  and  perfecting 
changes  in  the  existing  act,  and  there- 
fore, has  broad  bipartisan  committee 
support. 

In  1982,  Congress  enacted  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  which  estab- 
lished employment  and  training  pro- 
grams for  the  Nation's  disadvantaged 
youth,  adults,  and  dislocated  workers. 
Since  that  time,  the  committee  has 
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conducted  extensive  oversight  on  im- 
plementation of  the  act.  After  more 
than  3  years  of  operation,  certain 
amendments  have  become  necessary. 
These  amendments  stem  primarily 
from  issues  which  arose  after  JTPA's 
enactment.  The  purpose  of  these 
amendments  is  to  address  these  con- 
cerns without  disrupting  basic  pro- 
gram operations. 

The  major  impetus  behind  the  need 
for  these  amendments  stems  from  the 
fact  that  existing  law  does  not  include 
a  substate  hold  harmless  provision  for 
title  II-A,  the  basic  training  program 
for  adults  and  youth,  and  title  II-B, 
the  Summer  Youth  Employment  and 
Training  Program.  As  a  result,  many 
service  delivery  areas  are  experiencing 
significant  fluctuations  in  their  fund- 
ing levels  which  undermine  program 
stability.  H.R.  5185  mandates  a  90-per- 
cent substate  hold  harmless  provision 
based  on  the  allocation  for  the  preced- 
ing program  year.  This  provision  takes 
effect  July  1,  1987. 

Another  compelling  reason  for  these 
amendments  is  to  clarify  the  use  of 
the  6-percent  incentive  grant  set-aside 
to  include  preventative  technical  as- 
sistance and  postprogram  data  collec- 
tion. Recently,  the  Department  of 
Labor  promulgated  regulations  which 
prohibit  the  use  of  these  funds  for 
such  purposes  after  October  1,  1986. 
The  committee  supports  the  Depart- 
ment's new  postprogram  data  collec- 
tion plans  and  believes  that  States  and 
service  delivery  areas  should  be  per- 
mitted to  utilize  the  6-percent  fimds 
for  this  purpose.  These  new  postpro- 
gram data  collection  plans  will  provide 
the  national  data  necessary  to  imple- 
ment longer  term  performance  stand- 
ards as  originally  envisioned  in  the  act. 
The  committee  also  believes  that  on- 
going technical  assistance  should  be 
available  to  all  service  delivery  areas, 
not  just  those  who  fail  to  exceed  per- 
formance standards. 

H.R.  5185  addresses  the  plight  of  the 
growing  numbers  of  dislocated  farm- 
ers. When  JTPA  was  first  enacted,  the 
farm  crisis  had  not  grown  to  the  mag- 
nitude that  it  has  today.  This  bill 
clarifies  that  self-employed  individ- 
uals, including  farmers,  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  Dislocated  Worker 
Program  tf  they  are  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  general  economic  conditions 
in  the  community. 

PinaDy.  the  bill  attempts  to  improve 
services  to  disadvantaged  youth  by  tar- 
geting a  portion  of  the  education  co- 
ordination grants  for  literacy  training, 
dropout  prevention,  or  statewide 
school-to-work  transition  assistance  or 
any  combination  thereof.  The  bill  also 
encourages  service  delivery  areas  to 
provide  remediation  for  disadvantaged 
youth  in  need  of  such  service  who  are 
served  under  the  Summer  Youth  Em- 
ployment Program.  However,  this  bill 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  panacea  for 
addressing   the   severe   youth   unem- 


ployment problem  facing  our  Nation 
today.  Much  more  needs  and  should 
be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  5185. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  H.R.  5185,  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  Amendments  of  1986.  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  for  it  repre- 
sents a  strong  bipartisan  effort  to 
update  and  perfect  America's  job 
training  programs. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  indicated  earlier,  since 
1982  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
has  been  the  cornerstone  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  efforts  to  provide 
employment  and  training  assistance. 
No.  1,  to  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged youth  and  adults  in  our  society: 
and  No.  2,  to  those  workers  who  have 
become  dislocated  from  their  jobs. 

In  particular,  this  program  has 
worked  well  because  it  is  truly  a  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  business  and  industry. 
However,  there  are  still  a  number  of 
problems  within  JTPA  for  which  fine 
tuning  changes  are  needed.  And  today 
that  is  exactly  our  goal,  to  try  to  pro- 
vide these  technical  changes,  to  make 
sure  that  this  legislation  will  continue 
to  be  responsive  to  all  populations 
that  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

The  intent  of  this  bill,  first  and  fore- 
most as  I  indicated,  is  to  make  these 
fine  tuning,  updating  and  technical 
changes,  but  to  do  so  in  a  way  that 
avoids  substantive  alterations  in  the 
act.  a  problem  that  many  of  us  experi- 
enced with  the  previous  Employment 
and  Training  Act  known  as  CETA. 

The  chairman  has  discussed  at 
length  the  Intrastate  hold-harmless 
provisions  that  are  included  under  this 
act  and  as  a  result  I  am  not  going  to 
spend  much  time  on  that  particular 
issue.  However.  I  would  like  to  elabo- 
rate on  a  few  of  the  other  important 
points  included  in  this  legislation.  One 
such  area  of  interest  relates  to  the 
provision  of  services  to  disadvantaged 
youth. 
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The  need  for  increased  remedial  edu- 
cation—in particular,  services  targeted 
at  our  high-risk  youth— has  become  an 
increased  concern  among  all  of  us  in- 
volved with  education  and  training  in 
our  society.  As  a  result,  we  want  to  en- 
hance even  further  the  targeting  for 
this  population  that  was  included  in 
the  original  1982  act. 

We  attempt  to  improve  services  to 
disadvantaged  youth  in  a  couple  of  dif- 
ferent ways.  First,  our  bill  provides  in- 
centives to  service-delivery  areas  to 
provide  remedial  education  to  our 
youth   participating   in   the  Summer 


Youth  Employment  Program.  Second, 
we  place  more  emphasis  on  literacy, 
dropout  prevention,  and  school-to- 
work  transition  programs  by  requiring 
that  approximately  40  percent  of  our 
States'  educational  coordination 
money  go  toward  these  programs  serv- 
ing high-risk  youth. 

Another  areas  over  which  I  and  a 
number  of  my  rural  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  concern,  and  on  which  we 
have  placed  a  great  deal  of  attention 
over  the  past  few  months  has  been  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  those  un- 
fortunate constituents  of  ours  who 
have  been  dislocated  by  the  farm 
crisis.  As  a  result,  we  have  made  a 
number  of  changes  to  update  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  in  response 
to  this  continuing  economic  crisis 
which  confronts  our  Nation's  farmers. 
These  changes  are  intended  to:  First, 
encourage  the  delivery  of  services  to 
these  dislocated  farmers  and  their 
family  members  who  are  otherwise  eli- 
gible: and  second,  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  improve  existing  data 
collection  methods  to  more  accurately 
account  for  this  population  in  need  of 
such  transitional  assistance. 

When  enacted  in  1982,  the  farm 
crisis  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  propor- 
tion it  has  today.  Therefore,  the  need 
to  specifically  address  the  employment 
and  training  needs  of  displaced  farm- 
ers was  not  addressed  in  the  statute. 
Since  that  time,  as  the  problems  of 
the  agricultural  sector  have  increased, 
it  has  become  more  and  more  evident 
that  those  increasing  numbers  of 
farmers  leaving  farming  are  and  will 
be  in  need  of  substantive  employment 
and  training  services. 

Despite  last  year's  efforts  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  issue  new  regula- 
tions allowing  distressed  farmers  to 
participate  in  both  titles  II-A  and  title 
III  of  JTPA.  there  still  seems  to  be 
some  concern  in  certain  areas  of  this 
country  that  we  are  experiencing 
problems  in  identifying  and  serving 
the  displaced  farm  or  niral  population. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings,  title  II- 
A  is  modified  in  this  legislation  to 
change  the  definition  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged.  We  do  this  in  a 
way  that  v/ould  change  the  time 
period  on  which  eligibility  is  based  for 
determining  who  in  particular  is  eligi- 
ble for  title  II-A  Program  participa- 
tion. This  alteration  to  the  statute 
should  assist  many  farmers  in  qualify- 
ing for  job  search,  support,  and  job 
training  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Present  eligibility  is  based  on  a  6- 
month  lookback  or  6  months'  prior 
income.  The  legislation  that  we  have 
in  front  of  us  would  change  this  from 
a  6-month  to  a  12-month  lookback 
which  gives  a  much  more  realistic  view 
of  the  economic  circumstances  of  the 
financially  distressed  farmer.  The  pur- 


pose of  this  is  quite  obvious.  If  you 
think  of  a  typical  farmer  who  happens 
to  have  just  sold  his  crop,  a  6-month 
income  review  would  reflect  this  sale 
which  will  probably  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial, short-term  income  increase  to 
that  farmer.  But  this  6-month  look- 
back will  not  recognize  that  despite 
that  increased  income,  he  has  had 
high  costs  earlier  in  the  year.  A  12- 
month  review  would  take  into  account 
these  costs,  reflecting  more  accurately 
that  farmer's  true  income.     

What  we  do  in  title  III  of  JTPA,  the 
Dislocated  Worker  Program,  is  to  iden- 
tify as  eligible  the  dislocated  self-em- 
ployed and  dislocated  farmer  through 
this  clarifying  amendment  we  simply 
allow  the  self-employed  including 
farmers  and  for  the  most  part  even 
their  small-town  entrepreneur  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  to  become  eligible  for 
the  dislocated  workers  program.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee report  language,  we  encourage 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
States  to  develop  definitions  for  dislo- 
cated farmers  that  would  allow  for 
earlier  intervention  for  these  individ- 
uals making  the  transition  from  farm- 
ing to  alternative  employment  much 
more  effective. 

Finally,  in  title  IV  of  the  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership  Act.  we  require  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  develop  methods 
for  collecting  data  on  permanently  dis- 
located farmers  in  order  that  we  may 
adequately  identify  farmers  who  may 
qualify  for  services  under  JTPA.  We 
further  require  that  the  Secretary 
report  such  findings  to  the  Congress, 
including  a  comparison  of  this  data 
with  that  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  determining  our  national 
unemployment  rates,  with  an  analysis 
of  whether  or  not  farmers  are  being 
adequately  accounted  for  in  such  em- 
ployment land  unemployment  statis- 
tics. 

To  bring  all  of  this  down  to  plain 
English,  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  an  effort  to  address  the  con- 
cern that  evidence  suggests  that  in 
rural  areas  we  do  not  adequately  cal- 
culate unemployment  statistics.  As  an 
example,  if  you  take  a  farm  family 
which  has  become  dislocated  from 
that  farm,  chances  are  pretty  good 
you  have  not  only  eliminated  the  job 
of  the  man  on  that  farm,  but  you  have 
also  perhaps  eliminated  the  wife  from 
a  full-time  job,  and  perhaps  even  a  son 
or  daughter  who  might  be  working  for 
the  most  part  full  time  on, the  farm. 
Present  unemployment  statistics  do 
not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  account 
for  all  of  this.  We  want  to  find  a  way. 
not  to  spend  more  money,  but  to  more 
accurately  reflect  unemployment 
ratios  across  this  country  so  that  the 
areas  which  truly  have  the  greatest 
unemployment  are  going  to  be  benefit- 
ed in  terms  of  the  formulas  governing 
distribution  of  our  Federal  funds 
under  the  Job  Training  Partnership 


Act.  and  other  Federal  programs  influ- 
enced by  such  statistics. 

With  that,  I  want  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins],  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  [Mr.  Jeffords],  for  their  work 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Maktinez],  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Williams]  and 
myself  and  others  on  the  bipartisan 
way  in  which  we  have  moved  through 
what  I  believe  are  very  positive 
changes  for  all  of  our  country's  em- 
ployment trauning  programs. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  to  join  Chairman  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Jeffords.  Chairman  Martinez. 
and  Mr.  Gunderson  in  introducing 
amendments  to  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (H.R.  5185).  This  biparti- 
san bill  represents  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ion on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  should  be  adopted  by  the 
House  in  expeditious  fashion. 

There  are  several  issues  that  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues as  we  move  from  action  today 
to  conference  with  the  Senate:  First, 
with  regard  to  a  compromise  on  the 
hold  harmless  provision,  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  we  look  at  a  2-year  base 
and  at  total  availability  or  only  pro- 
vide the  hold  harmless  to  SDA's  with 
very  limited  carry  in;  and  second,  with 
regard  to  a  compromise  on  the  educa- 
tion component.  I  would  recommend 
that  we  encourage  the  effort  with  in- 
centives that  do  not  create  a  situation 
where  SDA's  spend  less  money  on 
youth. 

One  issue  that  this  bill  did  not  ad- 
dress is  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
service  delivery  areas  [SDA's]  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  re- 
sulting in  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
number  of  SDA's  receiving  relatively 
small  allocations  under  title  HA.  With 
limited  resources,  economies  of  scale 
must  somehow  achieve  a  balance  with 
the  wish  of  the  Congress  for  locally 
determined  and  managed  delivery  sys- 
tems. 

According  to  a  study  by  Job  Train- 
ing Partnership.  Inc.,  in  program  year 
1986,  there  are  now  62  SDA's  receiving 
allocations  of  less  than  $500,000.  and 
175  SDA's  with  allocations  less  than 
$1,000,000.  This  is  a  marked  increase 
over  the  prior  year,  since  in  program 
year  1985.  35  SDA's  received  alloca- 
tions below  $500,000.  and  138  SDA's 
received  allocations  below  $1,000,000. 

These  facts  are  driven  by  the  follow- 
ing statistics.  In  fiscal  year  1982.  there 
were  476  prime  sponsors  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  [CETA].  Through  pro- 
gram year  1985  of  JTPA,  there  were 
597  SDA's,  while  in  program  year  1986. 
there  are  now  627  SDA's.  an  increase 


of  151  over  CETA  or  a  dramatic  32- 
percent  increase.  To  be  fair,  this  in- 
crease is  somewhat  overstated  since 
balance-of-state  areas  counted  as  one 
prime  sponsor  under  CETA,  while 
under  JTPA.  they  were  broken  up  into 
SDA's. 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  encour- 
aging the  development  of  a  remedial 
education  component  in  the  Summer 
Youth  Einployment  Program  [SYEPl- 
This  bill  is  a  culmination  of  my  efforts 
to  achieve  recognition  of  this  need.  In 

1985,  I  introduced  H.R.  1090  to  man- 
date the  inclusion  of  a  competency- 
based  remedial  education  component 
in  SYEP.  Eighty-four  Members  of  the 
House  cosponsored  this  effort  and 
hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  on  May 
22,  1985.  This  year  I  revised  the  bill  in 
light  of  these  hearings  and  comments 
we  received  from  all  partners  in  the 
JTPA  system.  On  January  23,  1986,  I 
introduced  H.R.  4050  to  encourage  a 
remedial  education  component  rather 
than  mandate  it.  Ninety-five  Members 
of  the  House  joined  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  bill. 

The  bill  being  debated  today  incor- 
porates three  components  from  H.R. 
4050:  First,  encouraging  a  remedial 
education  component  within  the 
Summer  Youth  Employment  Program; 
second,  allowing  programs  to  be  con- 
ducted during  the  interval  between 
the  participant's  regular  school  year, 
and.  third,  providing  a  90-percent  hold 
harmless  for  the  SYEP  allocations  to 
service  delivery  areas. 

H.R.  5185  also  incorporates  a 
number  of  the  amendments  that  I  in- 
troduced in  H.R.  4115  on  February  4. 

1986.  These  include:  First,  designating 
of  service  delivery  areas  based  on  one 
or  more  labor  market  areas;  second, 
providing  a  90-percent  hold  harmless 
for  the  title  II-A  allocations  to  service 
delivery  areas;  and.  third,  prohibiting 
a  matching  requirement  on  grants 
from  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
funds  under  title  III. 

a  1415 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Erdreich]. 

Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  me 
this  time  and  want  to  compliment  the 
committee  for  moving  these  technical 
amendments  to  the  Jub  Training  Part- 
nership Amendments  Act  of  1986. 

I  just  want  to  add.  though,  as  some- 
one who  participated  in  the  manpower 
program  at  the  local  level  in  Jefferson 
County.  AL,  last  year  we  were  able  to 
train  barely  4.500  adults  and  had  some 
2.600  jobs  avaUable  for  summer  youth, 
with  more  than  12,000  summer  youths 
seeking  employment.  I  realize  in  this 
era  of  limited  funding  that  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  expand  upon  these  much 
needed  programs,  but  if  there  were 
any  time  in  our  Nation's  history  that 
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we  need,  in  a  very  major  way,  to  re- 
think our  training  activities,  it  is  1986 
and  into  the  future.  We  need  a  large, 
new  program  with  a  comprehensive 
approach  from  the  private  sector  and 
public  Involvement  to  deal  with  the 
severe  dislocation  going  on  in  my  own 
State  in  the  steel  industry,  the  textUe 
industry  and  other  areas  of  major  sec- 
toral changes  in  our  economy. 

Job  training  is  a  No.  1  priority.  I 
think,  for  the  future  economic  growth 
of  this  country.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  these  amendments 
forward. 

I  hope  we  can  fashion  new  legisla- 
tion in  the  future  that  will  deal  with 
this  basic  problem  in  America. 

Mr.  UGHTFOOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5185,  a  bMI  malor>g  changes  in 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  [JTPA].  I 
commerKJ  my  colleagues  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to 
tfie  floor  today.  I  also  vrant  to  ttiank  them  for 
acKrx}wledging  the  job  trainirig  needs  of  farm- 
ers affected  by  tfie  downturn  in  agricultural 
economy  and  by  including  provisions  in  the  bill 
to  better  serve  and  accommodate  tf>ese  farm- 
ers and  otfier  self-employed  people. 

In  November  1985,  at  my  request,  the  Gov- 
enwnent  Operations'  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Housir)g  hekj  a  hearing  in  Courv 
dt  Bluffs,  lA  to  examine  ttie  role  of  tf)e  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  in  serving  diskx^ted 
farmers.  The  main  reason  for  this  hearing  was 
to  discuss  how  JTPA  was  serving  tfie  farm 
community,  the  problems  erKOuntered  while 
serving  farmers,  and  how  we  might  improve 
JTPA  to  t>etter  accommodate  this  group  of 
people. 

At  ttie  hearing  we  heard  that  farmers  were 
tieing  served  under  JTPA,  but  that  it  was  a  dif- 
ficult task.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the  diffi- 
culties were  ttuit  farmers  were  harder  to 
reach,  harder  to  convince  that  JTPA  could 
help  them,  and  harder  to  qualify  for  the  pro- 
gram because  of  ttie  way  ttieir  income  is  de- 
termined. 

The  witnesses  suggested  several  changes 
which  couM  be  made  in  JTPA  to  resolve 
tfiese  problems.  First,  it  was  agreed  ttiat  serv- 
ce  delivery  areas  needed  to  do  a  better  job 
reacfWig  out  to  the  larm  population  to  encour- 
age them  to  ctieck  Into  ttie  program  for  assist- 
ance. 

CXjtreach  and  support  groups  were  men- 
tiorted  as  ways  to  increase  farmer  participa- 
tion in  ttie  program  and  to  inform  more  farm- 
ers of  the  program's  benefits.  One  farmer  tes- 
tified ttiat  If  more  farmers  knew  how  ttie  pro- 
gram couM  help  them  fine  tune  their  skills  in 
order  to  find  new  employment,  ttien  more 
would  be  interested  in  enrolling  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  it  was  suggested  at  the  hearing 
ttwrt  ttie  eligibility  criteria  be  adjusted  to  take 
into  consideration  the  special  financial  circum- 
stances of  farmers.  In  partKular,  it  was  advo- 
cated that  title  ll-A  eligibiiity  under  the  eco- 
nomicaHy  disadvantaged  training  program  be 
revised  to  allow  for  a  k>okback  period  of  12 
monttw  rattier  ttian  tfie  current  6  monttts. 
Under  title  ll-A  an  individual  must  be  consid- 
ered economically  disadvantaged,  which  is  de- 


termined t>y  reviewing  the  applicant's  last  6 
montfis  of  income. 

In  tfie  case  of  the  farmer,  a  6-month  kx)k- 
back  period  does  not  accurately  reflect  his  fi- 
nancial picture  because  a  farmer  typically  de- 
termines his  income  on  a  yearly  basis.  Fur- 
tfier,  in  an  example  cited  during  tfie  hearing, 
one  service  delivery  area  director  had  to  turn 
away  a  farmer  wfio  had  soki  fiis  soybeans 
prior  to  coming  into  the  JTPA  office. 

Ttie  income  for  tfie  soyt>eans  pushed  him 
above  the  eligitxlity  guklelines,  t>ut  if  tfie  direc- 
tor had  t>een  allowed  to  take  into  conskjer- 
atwn  tfie  farmer's  income  and  expenses  for 
ttie  past  year,  tfien  ttie  farmer  would  have 
been  eligible.  Overall,  his  expenses  has  been 
greater  tfian  his  income  for  tfie  year,  txit  not 
for  tfie  6-month  period  in  whk:h  is  used  to  de- 
termine eligibility. 

I  am  pleased  tfiat  tfie  t>ill  before  us  today 
revises  ttie  definrtk>n  of  economk:ally  disad^ 
vantaged  to  allow  for  a  12-month  period  over 
wtik;h  a  family's  income  must  fall  t>ek>w  the 
poverty  level  or  otfier  measurements  in  order 
to  qualify  for  title  ll-A  assistance.  This  change 
alone  should  help  more  farmers  qualify  for  as- 
sistance under  JTPA. 

Anotfier  change  included  in  this  t)ill  was  dis- 
cussed at  tfie  hearing  was  expanding  the  defi- 
nitk>n  of  dislocated  workers  under  title  III  to  in- 
clude self-employed  people  and  farmers.  In 
April  1985.  ttie  Department  of  Labor  issued  a 
polk:y  statement  clarifying  that  title  III  partici- 
pants could  include  dislocated  farmers.  Many 
States,  including  Iowa,  were  already  serving 
farmers  under  title  III,  txjt  tfie  Department's 
policy  statement  assures  these  States  that 
tfiey  were  acting  within  the  law.  This  language 
codifying  that  farmers  and  self-employed 
people  can  be  conskJered  dislocated  workers 
guarantees  that  this  population  will  be  served 
under  title  III.  It  also  acknowledges  JTPA's 
role  in  serving  this  special  population. 

Finally,  H.R.  5185  requires  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  establish  a  better  way  to  kjentify 
disk>cated  farmers  and  to  collect  data  on  this 
populatKKi  to  determine  how  current  economic 
conditksns  fiave  caused  a  permanent  disloca- 
tion of  farmers.  Further,  the  Secretary  of 
Latxx  is  required  to  compare  this  information 
with  tfie  offKtal  emptoyment/unemployment 
statistics  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Latwr 
Statistics. 

This  informatren  will  be  helpful  in  determin- 
ing latxx  trends  in  rural  areas.  It  has  k>ng 
been  argued  ttiat  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tk:s'  official  unemployment  statistk»  do  not 
accurately  reflect  ttie  true  unemployment  pw- 
ture  in  rural  areas.  Generally,  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  ttiat  farmers  and  their  wives  do  not  easily 
fit  into  the  definitkjn  of  who  is  conskfered  un- 
employed and  very  few  rural  areas  are  sam- 
pled when  monthly  unemployment  figures  are 
determined. 

In  the  November  1985  JTPA  hearing  and  in 
a  March  1986  Employment  and  Housing  Sub- 
committee hearing  to  examine  offk^al  unem- 
ptoyment  statistk^s  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  I 
advocated  ttiat  funding  for  Federal  programs, 
including  JTPA,  should  not  be  alkx^ated  on 
ttie  basis  of  unemptoyment  figures.  This  would 
make  sure  that  rural  areas  are  not  disadvan- 
taged because  of  ttie  undercounting  of  the  un- 
emptoyed. 


A  General  Accounting  Office  study  conduct- 
ed last  Novemtjer  underscores  the  importance 
of  allocating  program  funding  based  upon  fac- 
tors other  than  unemployment  statistics.  This 
study  estimated  tfiat  if  the  official  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  underreported  t>y  1  to  3  per- 
cent in  rural  areas,  then  this  could  translate 
into  a  7-  to  21 -percent  reductkxi  in  JTPA 
funds  going  into  rural  areas. 

Tfie  proviskxi  in  this  txll  calling  upon  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  gattier  better  statistk:s 
on  rural  latxx  trends,  especially  those  affect- 
ing the  farm  community,  sfiould  help  identify 
the  number  of  dislocated  farmers  who  might 
be  seeking  job  training  assistance.  It  would 
also  provkle  us  with  a  t>etter  picture  of  unem- 
ployment in  rural  areas  and  lead  to  a  more  ac- 
curate distritxjtk>n  of  funding  under  JTPA. 

Overall,  tfie  bill  before  us  today  makes  posi- 
tive changes  to  ensure  that  more  farmers  are 
eligible  for  servrces  under  JTPA.  It  includes 
several  of  tfie  provisk>ns  contained  in  a  farmer 
JTPA  bill  introduced  eariier  this  summer  by 
Ck>ngressman  Gunoerson  and  me.  It  also 
recognizes  that  farmers  can  and  shoukj  be 
served  under  JTPA  and  that  their  special  cir- 
cumstances should  be  conskJered  when  de- 
termining eligibility. 

However,  one  area  not  directly  addressed 
by  this  legislatk>n,  but  whk:h  I  hope  the  De- 
partment of  Latxx  reviews,  is  ttie  questk>n  of 
wtien  a  farmer  can  enter  the  program  for  as- 
sistarKe.  In  tfie  case  of  a  factory  worker,  he 
or  she  can  start  training  under  the  title  III  pro- 
gram while  still  employed  and  still  receiving  an 
income.  Even  if  they  are  no  longer  working,  in 
most  cases  these  workers  are  receiving  un- 
employment compensation. 

In  the  case  of  farmers,  however,  it  is  un- 
clear wfien  a  farmer  can  and  should  enter 
JTPA's  title  III  program.  During  the  November 
hearing,  witnesses  advocated  that  farmers 
sfiouki  be  allowed  to  tiegin  the  program 
tiefore  tfiey  are  completely  out  of  farming.  In 
some  cases,  this  would  provkle  tfiem  with  an 
irKome  to  help  pay  for  living  expenses.  It 
would  also  allow  for  a  smoother  transition 
from  farming  to  another  career.  I  hope  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  works  with  the  States  on 
the  difficult  questk>n  of  when  farmers  can 
seek  help  under  JTPA. 

In  conclusran,  this  is  a  good  bill  t>ecause  it 
fine  tunes  JTPA  witfiout  making  major 
changes.  One  problem  with  tfie  past  employ- 
ment program,  CETA,  was  that  Congress  was 
continually  cfianging  the  program.  We  need  to 
make  sure  that  this  does  not  fiappen  to  JTPA. 
However,  we  must  also  make  sure  that  Con- 
gress revises  JTPA  when  necessary  to  meet 
tfie  needs  of  a  changing  work  force.  I  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  t>ill. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  5185,  expanding  and  improv- 
ing tfie  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 
and  I  want  to  express  my  appreciatk>n  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  tfie  Committee  on  Educatkxi  and 
Labor,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  other  nnemt}ers  of 
the  committee,  for  bringing  this  package 
before  us  today. 

Since  it  was  adopted  during  tfie  97th  Con- 
gress, JTPA  has  provided  job  training  for  eco- 
nomk:ally  disadvantaged  and  other  indivkjuals 
wfio  face  serious  barriers  to  empk>yment.  Just 


some  of  ttie  many  successful  job  training  pro- 
grams administered  through  JTPA  are:  Job 
Corps,  the  Work  Incentive  Program  [WIN], 
emptoyment  and  training  assistance  for  dislo- 
cated workers,  and  general  job  training.  JTPA 
replaced  ttie  CETA  Program,  and  represents,  I 
believe,  a  vast  improvement  in  thie  delivery 
and  management  of  employment  training  serv- 
ces.  H.R.  5185  extends  and  clarifies  JTPA  in 
several  important  areas,  contritxjting  to  tfie 
overall  effectiveness  of  tfie  JTPA. 

As  tfie  U.S.  economy  continues  Its  upward 
trerxi,  tfiere  are  still  far  too  many  Americans 
wtx)  are  out  of  work.  The  programs  auttiorized 
under  JTPA,  provkje  these  citizens,  citizens 
wfio  want  to  work  txjt  wfio  because  of  lack  of 
training  or  ttie  need  for  retraining,  are  unable 
to  find  suitat>le  employment.  H.R.  5185  ex- 
terxls  to  substates  the  hold  harmless  provi- 
skxi in  JTPA  whk:h  ensures  ttiat  a  State  will 
receive  at  least  90  percent  of  their  prevkxjs 
year's  funding  under  the  program,  regardless 
of  fluctuations  in  the  unemployment  figure. 
Current  law  requires  tfiat  40  percent  of  State 
grant  money  be  used  for  youth  programs; 
however  many  States  have  not  met  the  re- 
quirement. H.R.  5185  allows  State  SDA's  to 
use  basic  State  grant  money  for  summer 
youth-emptoyment  programs  that  provkle  re- 
medial education  for  up  to  25  percent  of  ttieir 
40  percent  requirement. 

This  is  an  important  proviswn  wt«ch  recog- 
nizes tfie  strong  link  t)etween  remedial  educa- 
tkxi and  an  individual's  overall  potential  on  the 
job  market.  Additionally,  H.R.  5185  improves 
the  eligitxlity  criteria,  extending  from  6  to  12 
months  tfie  period  over  which  a  family's 
income  must  fall  t>elow  the  poverty  level  or 
other  measurements  in  order  to  qualify  as 
economk:ally  disadvantaged.  By  incorporating 
this  change,  we  will  t>e  making  certain  that 
only  tfiose  wfio  most  need  this  assistance  re- 
ceive it. 

Two  otfier  timely  provisksns  address  tfie 
current  farm  crisis:  First,  expanding  tfie  defini- 
tkxi  of  dislocated  workers  for  tfie  purposes  of 
employment,  training,  and  assistance,  to  in- 
clude the  self-employed  and  farmers;  and 
second,  requiring  the  Department  of  Latxx  to 
compile  statistical  data  for  publication  on  the 
permanent  diskx^tion  of  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important,  necessary 
piece  of  legislation,  which  will  enhance  and 
improve  all  JTPA  Programs  accordingly.  I  urge 
and  invite  you  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  FORD  of  MKhlgan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5185,  tfie  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  Amerxlments  of  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5185  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  ttie  Committee  on  Educatwn 
and  Labor.  The  bill  represents  a  consensus 
developed  through  extensive  oversight  that  a 
few  clarifying  cfianges  to  the  act  are  needed 
at  this  time. 

These  amendments  are  as  insightful  as  tfiey 
are  timely.  They  refine  the  act  to  ensure  pro- 
gram stability,  target  areas  needing  immediate 
attentk>n  and  expand  program  services  to  ad- 
dress a  recent  crisis.  The  cfianges  take  care 
of  Immediate  needs,  yet  avokj  making  sweep- 
ing changes  whk:h  wouki  Impair  administrative 
effk^ncy.  Tfiis  a  wise  and  prudent  course  of 
actkxi.  I  commend  and  congratulate  the  bipar- 
tisan coalltkxi  from  tfie  Committee  on  Educa- 


tkxi arxi  Labor  for  their  skillful  approach  to  tfie 
problem. 

H.R.  5185  will  correct  a  defKierKy  In  ttie 
law  that  was  causing  program  instatxlity,  clari- 
fy congressional  intent  with  respect  to  assist- 
ing servk;e  provkjers.  and  require  and  encour- 
age more  intensive  concentration  of  servrces 
in  several  critk^i  areas. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  will  reduce 
ttie  fluctuatk)ns  in  the  funding  of  service  deliv- 
ery areas  by  including  a  substate  hokj  harm- 
less for  titles  ll-A  and  B  of  the  act;  target 
funds  for  programs  to  comtjat  ttie  high  inci- 
dences of  scfiool  dropout  and  illiteracy;  and 
encourage  SDA's  to  provide  remedial  educa- 
tkjn  in  the  summer  youth  program.  The  bill 
also  recognizes  tfie  recent  farm  crisis  by  en- 
couraging the  delivery  of  employment  and 
training  services  to  displaced  farmers. 

Tfie  amendments  address  only  tfiose  areas 
whk:h  need  urgent  correctksn  or  accommoda- 
tk>n.  and  avoki  extensive  programmatk: 
changes  that  could  disrupt  programs  whk:h 
have  tieen  operatkinal  for  a  very  short  period 
of  time  in  terms  of  administrative  experience. 

This  legislation  is  an  expeditious  yet  judi- 
cious response  to  our  Nation's  job  training 
needs.  I  urge  tfie  overwhelming  approval  of 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  in 
support  of  this  bill.  H.R.  5185.  the  JTPA 
Amendments  of  1986.  First,  I  want  to  thank 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Hawkins,  for  his  leadership 
and  willingness  to  work  with  tfie  Republk:ans 
on  tfie  Educatron  and  Latxx  Committee  In  put- 
ting this  bill  together.  Further,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Martinez  and  Mr.  Gunderson 
for  their  efforts,  especially  with  respect  to  tfie 
dislocated  farmer  provisions  in  the  bill. 

Tfie  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  [JTPA] 
was  passed  and  signed  into  law  in  late  1982  it 
has  been  hailed  by  the  Preskjent  as  tfie  most 
important  domestk:  legislation  of  his  adminis- 
tratkxi.  JTPA  assumed  substantial  changes 
from  the  prevkxJS  employment  and  training 
programs  we  had  enacted.  First,  a  greater  role 
was  given  to  tfie  private  sector.  Second,  tfie 
emphasis  in  tfie  law  was  on  training.  Third,  tfie 
States  were  given  greater  administrative  re- 
sponsitxlity  under  the  program.  Fourth,  the 
program  was  pertormance,  not  program, 
driven.  Those  of  us  Involved  In  tfie  initial  de- 
velopment of  JTPA  also  agreed  that  stability 
was  essential  to  the  success  of  any  structure 
and  program  implemented  under  the  law.  For 
over  3  years  we  have  managed  to  forestall 
any  attempt  to  amend  the  law,  allowing  tfie 
program  to  take  hold  before  any  changes 
were  made. 

Even  now,  as  we  propose  tfiese  amend- 
ments, there  is  little  support  for  any  wtiolesale 
rewriting  of  the  law.  In  fact,  the  informatwn  we 
have  regarding  program  performance  is  posi- 
tive. This  bill  is  not  in  response  to  major  dis- 
appointment with  ttie  law.  It  is  not  intended  to 
make  significant  program  changes  or  redirec- 
tkin.  Instead,  it  is  to  fine  tune,  to  correct  over- 
sights, and  to  clarify  and  strengthen  original 
legislative  intent. 

Tfiese  amendments  address  a  variety  of 
concerns.  However,  two  proviskjns  form  the 
overriding  reason  for  these  amendments. 
First,  when  JTPA  was  enacted,  a  hoWharm- 
less  proviskin  was  included  to  protect  States 
from  dramatic  shifts  in  furxllng  levels.  Unfortu- 


nately, because  we  couW  not  anticipate  how 
many  substate  units  tfiere  wouM  be.  ttie  law 
dk)  not  include  a  fioM-fiarmless  provision  for 
substate  entities.  Subsequently,  tfiere  have 
t>een  significant  sfiifts  in  funding  among  sub- 
state  units  within  some  States.  This  t>ill  corv 
tains  a  sut>state  hdd-fiarmless  proviskxi  ttiat 
we  tielleve  provkles  a  temporary  resolutkxi  to 
ttie  problem.  Ultimately,  the  distritxitkxi  formu- 
la factors  under  tfie  law  will  need  to  t>e  re- 
viewed, txit  until  tfiat  time,  ttiis  provision 
shoukj  txing  Interim  relief  to  tfie  funding  un- 
certainties tfiat  some  substate  units  fiave  ex- 
perienced. 

Second,  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  our  intent 
with  respect  to  tfie  use  of  a  specified  portkxi 
of  funds  under  tfie  law.  Currently,  States  have 
the  authority  to  hold  6  percent  of  their  alloca- 
tktn  of  funds  at  tfie  State  level  for  incentive 
grants  and  technk^al  assistance.  Recently,  ttie 
Department  of  Labor  issued  gukielines  tfiat 
would  place  restrictkins  as  of  Octot>er  1.  1986 
on  the  use  of  these  funds.  In  order  to  assure 
that  such  restrictions  do  not  go  into  effect 
these  amendments  must  tie  passed.  It  was 
not  our  intent  in  enacting  JTPA  to  withfioki 
"preventative"  technical  assistance.  Without 
these  amendments,  the  Department  would  not 
allow  the  6-percent  funds  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Further,  under  ttie  law.  postprogram  follow- 
up  data  are  to  be  collected.  Tfie  Department 
has  recently  outlined  the  type  of  data  to  be 
collected  for  tfiese  purposes.  No  additk>nal 
funding  was  provkled  to  enable  States  or  sut>- 
state  units  to  collect  this  information.  Tfiese 
amendments  allow  the  6-percent  funds  to  be 
used  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years  for 
tfie  development  and  implementation  of  a 
postprogram  data  collection  system.  The  long- 
term  implications  of  collecting  such  data 
cannot  tie  ignored.  Without  it,  we  will  not  have 
ttie  tools  by  whk:h  to  assess  ttie  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  JTPA. 

Several  otfier  proviskins  are  included  in 
these  amendments:  targeting  education  funds 
at  the  State  level  toward  dropout  prevention, 
illiteracy  and  school-to-work  transition  pro- 
grams; addressing  sales  and  use  tax  issues 
related  to  Job  Corps  centers;  provkJing  reme- 
diatk>n  as  part  of  the  Summer  Youth  Emptoy- 
ment  Program;  assuring  that  self-emptoyed  in- 
divkjuals  and  farmers  can  be  served  under 
dislocated  worker  proviskxis  of  ttie  law;  and 
clarifying  that  tfie  discretionary  moneys  under  ■* 
the  dislocated  wort^er  program  do  not  irrclude 
a  match  requirement. 

Each  of  these  proviskins  improves  tfie  law.  I 
believe  that  with  these  amendments,  not  only 
will  we  have  clarified  our  original  intent,  but  in 
several  cases,  assured  that  tfiose  wfio  partici- 
pate in  tfiese  programs  receive  tietter,  more 
comprehensive  services,  witfiout  eliminating 
flexibility  fi-om  tfiose  wfio  administer  and  pro- 
vide the  senrices. 

I  am  pleased  to  fiave  joined  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins and  ottiers  in  introducing  and  supporting 
these  bipartisan  amendments  to  tfie  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  Tfiese  amendments 
are  a  reasonable  response  to  tfie  concerns  of 
the  field,  while  continuing  to  support  tfie  origi- 
nal Intent  of  the  law.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  tfiese  amendments. 
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Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins],  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill.  H.R.  5185.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENKRAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  5185,  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  bill  (ST  2069)  to 
amend  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  2069 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sectioi*  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Job  Training  Partnership  Act  Amendments 
of  1986 ". 

traihimg  programs  for  older  individdals 

Sec.  2.  Section  124(d)  of  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(dXl)  An  individual  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  training  program  author- 
ized by  this  section— 

"(A)  if  the  individual  has  attained  55 
years  of  age:  and 

"(BKi)  is  economically  disadvantaged,  or 

"(ii)  has  a  low  income. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 
low  income  includes  any  individual  whose 
income  is  not  more  than  125  percent  of  the 
poverty  guideline  established  pursuant  to 
the  Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act.". 

PRKSISKimAL  AWARDS  FOR  OnTSTANSING  BUSI- 
HESS  IirVOLVEMEMT  III  JOB  TRAINING  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sk.  3.  Part  D  Of  title  I  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"PRESIDENTIAL  AWARDS  POR  OUTSTANDING 
BUSINESS  INVOLVEMENT  IN  JOB  TRAINING 
FKOGKAMS 

"Sr.  172.  (aKlKA)  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  make  Presidential  awards  for 
outstanding  achievement  by  business  in  the 
Job  training  partnership  program  author- 


ized by  this  Act.  The  President  is  authorized 
to  make  such  awards  to  individual  executive 
officers  who.  and  business  concerns  which, 
have  demonstrated  outstanding  achievement 
in  planning  and  administering  job  training 
partnership  programs  or  in  contributing  to 
the  success  of  the  job  training  partnership 
program. 

"(B)  In  making  the  awards  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
President  shall  consider  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  for  which  the  award  is  made. 

"(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
Presidential  awards  for  model  programs  in 
the  job  training  partnership  program  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  which  demonstrate  ef- 
fectiveness in  addressing  the  job  training 
needs  of  groups  of  individuals  with  multiple 
barriers  to  employment. 

"(b)(1)  Each  year  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  make  such  awards  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  as  the  President  deter- 
mines will  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  the  President  shall  establish  such  se- 
lection procedures,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  and  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  as  may  be  necessary.". 

WITHIN  STATE  ALLOCATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Of"  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3),  of": 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4):  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)(A)  Each  Governor  may  provide  that 
any  service  delivery  area  within  a  State  may 
receive  more  than  the  allocation  for  a  fiscal 
year  determined  under  this  subsection  for 
that  fiscal  year,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  average  share  or  amount 
which  the  service  delivery  area  received  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  3  fiscal  years  prior 
to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made. 

"(B)  Each  fiscal  year  In  which  a  Governor 
revises  the  allocation  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Governor 
shall  reallocate  the  allocations  among  serv- 
ice delivery  areas  not  affected  by  the  adjust- 
ments made  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph.". 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
hold  harmless  for  the  program  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1986,  under  the  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  Governor  shall  recalculate  the  9-month 
transition  period  described  in  section 
161(c)(1)  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  on  a  12-month  basis. 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
202(bX3KB)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "which  do  not  qualify  for  incentive 
grants  under  this  subparagraph". 

SERVICES  TO  YOUTH 

Sec.  5.  Section  203(b)(1)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  the  purpose  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  eligible 
youth'  includes  individuals  who  are  14  and 
15  years  of  age.". 

SUMMER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PERPORMANCE 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 


"REMEDIAL  EDUCATION  SET-ASIDE  AND 
PERPORMANCE  STANDARDS 


"Sec.  255.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1987  and  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  in 
each  service  delivery  area  25  percent  of  the 
amount  available  for  this  part  for  such  year 
for  the  service  delivery  area  shall  be  re- 
served for  the  conduct  of  remedial  educa- 
tion programs. 

"(b)  During  the  period  described  in  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  develop 
standards  to  be  applied  to  programs  con- 
ducted under  this  part.  Such  standards  may 
include  (A)  improvement  in  basic  education- 
al skills.  (B)  improvement  in  English  lan- 
guage proficiency,  and  (C)  attainment  of 
recognized  youth  employment  competencies 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  106(b)(2)(A). 

"(c)  Begirming  after  September  30,  1990, 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  and  apply 
standards  of  performance  for  programs 
under  this  part  based  upon  subsection  (b). ". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  item  "Sec.  254." 
the  following  new  item; 

"Sec.  255.  Performance  standards.". 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  DISLOCATED  WORKERS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "or";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  were  self-employed  and  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  general  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  community  in  which  they 
reside  or  because  of  natural  disasters  sub- 
ject to  the  next  sentence. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  categories  of 
self-employed  individuals  and  of  economic 
conditions  and  natural  disasters  to  which 
clause  (4)  of  the  preceding  sentence  ap- 
plies.". 

(b)  Section  302(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

"(2)  Whenever  the  State  determines  that 
it  is  practicable,  the  State  is  authorized,  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  to 
assist  eligible  individuals  who  reside  outside 
the  State  but  are  employed  in  a  labor 
market  area,  part  of  which  is  located  within 
the  State  or  employed  in  a  service  delivery 
area  that  is  contiguous  to  a  service  delivery 
area  in  the  State.". 

REFERRAL  OF  APPLICANTS 

Sec.  8.  Section  424  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection; 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  improve  the  co- 
ordination between  training  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  conducted  in  service  de- 
livery areas  and  the  Job  Corps  program.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  ap- 
plicants for  programs  in  service  delivery 
areas  should  be  referred  to  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters, and  vice  versa,  where  the  requirement 
of  this  subsection  is  appropriate  and  feasi- 
ble.". 

VETERANS'  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)(1)  Section  4(5)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "handicapped"  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "Including  dis- 
abled veterans". 


(2)  Section  4(27)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  term  'recently  separated  veteran' 
means  any  veteran  who  applies  for  partici- 
pation under  any  title  of  this  Act  within  48 
months  of  the  discharge  or  release  from 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service. 

"(D)  The  term  'Vietnam  era  veteran' 
means  a  veteran  any  part  of  whose  active 
military  service  occurred  between  August  5, 
1964,  and  May  7,  1975. ". 

(b)  Section  106(d)(3)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  offenders"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "disabled  and  Viet- 
nam era  veterans,  including  veterans  who 
served  in  the  Indochina  Theater  between 
August  5,  1964,  and  May  7,  1975.  and  offend- 
ers". 

(c)  Section  108(c)(2)(B)(ii)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "handicapped 
individuals"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "in- 
cluding disabled  veterans". 

(d)  Section  121(0(10)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "includ- 
ing Veterans'  Administration  programs". 

(e)  Section  123(c)(1)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "offenders"  a  conuna  and 
the  following;  "veterans, ". 

(f)  Section  124(b)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "nonprofit  private  organi- 
zations" a  comma  and  the  following;  '"in- 
cluding veterans  organizations". 

ADDITIONAL  EXPERIMENTAL  AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL  PROJECTS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  10.  Section  453(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

"(2)  Prom  funds  made  available  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  may  provide  financial 
assistance  for  pilot  projects  for  the  training 
of  individuals  who  are  threatened  with  loss 
of  their  jobs  due  to  technological  changes, 
international  economic  policies  or,  general 
economic  conditions.". 

PROJECTS  FOR  SPECIAL  POPULATIONS 

Sec.  U.  (a)  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"PROJECTS  FOR  SPECIAL  POPULATIONS 

"Sec.  456.  In  carrying  out  this  part,  the 
Secretary  shall  include  projects  designed  to 
serve  populations  with  multiple  barriers  to 
employment,  such  as  Individuals  listed  in 
section  203(a)(2)  and  individuals  not  other- 
wise targeted  for  assistance  under  this  Act, 
with  special  consideration  for  displacf^ 
homemakers  and  the  handicapped. ". 

(bKl)  Section  4  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph; 

"(29)  The  term  displaced  homemaker' 
means  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  was  a  full-time  homemaker  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  years;  and 

"(B)  derived  the  substantial  share  of  his 
or  her  support  f  rom— 

"(1)  a  spouse  and  no  longer  receives  such 
support  due  to  the  death,  divorce,  or  perma- 
nent disability  of  the  spouse;  or 

"'(ii)  public  assistance  on  account  of  de- 
pendents in  the  home  and  no  longer  re- 
ceives such  support.". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  after  item  "Sec.  455." 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  456.  Projects  for  special  populations.". 


MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HAWKINS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hawkins  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
2069)  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  5185  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
make  certain  amendments  to  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  5185,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 
TO  SIT  ON  TUESDAY,  AUGUST 
12.  1986,  DURING  THE  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
permission  for  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  to  meet  during  pro- 
ceedings under  the  5-minute  rule  on 
tomorrow,  August  12.  1986. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  POR  FURTHER  CON- 
DITIONS POR  OFFERING  OF 
AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  4428, 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  POR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  during 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4428)  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
531,  notwithstanding  the  requirement 
of  the  rule  that  amendments  made  in 
order  pursuant  to  paragraph  3  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  rule  be  offered  only  in 
the  order  listed  in  the  report  of 'the 
Committee  on  Rules  (H.  Rept.  99-766), 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service  or  his  designee  may  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  that  he  be  permitted  to 
offer  en  bloc  certain  amendments 
made  in  order  under  the  rule,  includ- 
ing modifications  in  the  text  of  any 
amendment,  that '  no  amendment  to 
such  amendment^  en  bl<x;  be  in  order, 
that  such  amendments  en  bloc  not  be 
subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  that  such 
amendments  en  bloc  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  and  that  the 
original  proponents  of  amendments  of- 
fered en  bloc  may  have  their  state- 
ment inserted  in  the  Recori)  immedi- 
ately before  the  disposition  of  the 
amendments  en  bloc. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1987 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  523  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
4428. 

a  1422 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4428)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  for  working  capital  funds, 
to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Gejd- 
ENSON  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  FYiday,  August  8,  1986.  amend- 
ments made  in  order  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 2  of  House  Resolution  531  had 
been  completed.  The  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  modified,  made  in  order  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  by  House  Resolution  523 
is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  text  of  H.R.  4428,  as  modified,  is 
printed  herewith,  said  text  including 
certain  modifications  agreed  to  on 
Tuesday,  August  5,  1986,  and  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  House  Resolution  523  ^ 
but  not  including  amendments  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
Tuesday,  August  5.  1986,  and  August  6, 
1986: 

H.R.  4428  ! 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE.  ' 

77iM  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1987". 

SEC.  i.  ORGANIZATIOS. 

This  Act  is  divided  into  four  divisions  as 
follows: 

lit  Division  A— Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorizatioTL 

(2)  Division  B— Military  Construction  Au- 
thorizatioTL 

<3)  Division  C— Other  National  Defense 
Authorizations. 

14)  Division  D— Miscellaneous  General 
Provisions. 
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DIYtSION  A—DBFAKntSNT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION 
S£C  im.  SaOKT  nTLB. 

Thi*  iivition  may  be  cited  at  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1987". 
TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
Pakt  A—Fumma  Authorizations 
SKC  ni.  AMMr. 

<aJ     AUTHORtZATtON     Of    APPROPRUTIONS.— 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  procurement  for 
the  A  rmy  as  follows: 

(IJ  For  aircraft,  t2. 741. 700, 000. 

(2)  For  missiles,  $2,361,900,000. 

13)  For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, $3,924,300,000. 

(4 J  For  ammunition,  $2,100,600,000. 

tSJ  For  other  procurement,  $5,093,600,000, 
QfnAich— 

(A)  $824,900,000  is  for  tactical  and  support 
vefcides,- 

(B)  $2,861,500,000  is  for  communications 
and  electronics  eouipment;  and 

(C)  $1,407,200,000  u  for  other  suppoH 
CQuipmenL 

(b)  Limitation  on  OBuaATioNS.—The  maxi- 
mum amount  that  may  be  oblis;ated  from  a 
procurement  account  of  the  Army  for  fiscal 
year  1987  is  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  plus  the  following: 

(1)  For  aircraft,  $22,200,000. 

(2)  For  missiles,  $0. 

(3)  For  loeapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, $0. 

(4J  For  ammunition,  $0. 

($J  For  other  procurement,  $47,600,000. 

SSC  IK.  NA  Vr  AND  UARINE  CORPS. 

(a)  AntCRA/T.—tl)  Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  procurement 
of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1987 
in  the  amount  of  $9,758,000,000. 

(21  The  maxim.um.  amaunt  that  may  be  ob- 
liffated  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Navy  for  fiscal  year  1987  is  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graph (1). 

<b)  WKAPONS.—I1)  Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987  in  the  total  amount  of  $5,587,600,000 
for  procurement  of  weapons  (including  mis- 
siles and  torpedoes)  for  the  Navy. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  procurement  of  weapons  (in- 
cluding missiles  and  torpedoes)  for  the  Navy 
for  fiscal  year  1987  may  not  be  obligated  in 
excess  of  the  foUoxcring  amounts: 

(A)  For  missile  programs,  $4,538,400,000. 

(B)  For  torpedo  programs: 

For  the  MK-48  torpedo  program, 
$214,800,000. 

For  the  MK-46  torpedo  program, 
$97,900,000. 

For  the  MK-60  CAPTOR  mine  program, 
$59,500,000. 

For  the  MK-50  torpedo  program, 
$94,900,000. 

For  the  antisi^rniarine  rt>cket  (ASROC) 
program,  $13,800,000. 

For  the  vertical  Launched  ASROC  pro- 
gram. $74,300,000. 

For  the  modification  of  torpedoes  and  re- 
lated eiTuipment,  $97,700,000. 

For  the  torpedo  support  equipment  pro- 
gram, $32,500,000. 

For  the  antisubmarine  warfare  range  sup- 
port program,  $20,100,000. 

(C)  For  other  weapons: 

For  the  MK-15  close-in  weapon  system 
provram,  $105,600,000. 

For  the  MK-75  76-miUimeter  gun  mount 
program,  $14,900,000. 

For  other  weapons  program*.  $72, 700.000. 


(D)  For  spares  and  repair  parts, 
$150,700,000 

(CJ      SmPBUlLDINO      AND      CONVERSION.— (1) 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  shipbuilding 
and  conversion  for  the  Navy  in  the  total 
amount  of  $9,153,900,000. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
availaMe  for  shipbuilding  and  conversion 
for  fiscal  year  1987  may  not  be  obligated  in 
excess  of  the  following  amounts: 

For  the  SSN-688  nuclear  attack  submarine 
program,  $2,332,600,000. 

For  the  SSN-21  nuclear  attack  submarine 
program.  $454,300,000. 

For  the  aircraft  carrier  service  life  exten- 
sion program  (SLEP).  $83,500,000. 

For  the  CG-47  Aegis  cruiser  program, 
$2,725,600,000. 

For  the  DDG-51  guided  missile  destroyer 
program.  $1,750,100,000. 

For  the  LHD-1  amphibious  assault  ship 
program.  $232,000,000. 

For  the  TAO-187  fleet  oiler  program, 
$275,500,000. 

For  the  TAGOS  ocean  surveillance  ship 
program,  $98,300,000. 

For  the  AOE  fast  combat  support  ship  pro- 
gram, $612,700,000. 

For  the  oceanographic  research  ship  pro- 
gram, $33,000,000. 

For  the  strategic  sealift  and  sealift  en- 
hancement ready  reserve  program, 
$48,500,000. 

For  the  TACS  aiuciliary  crane  ship  pro- 
gram, $61,100,000. 

For  service  craft  and  landing  craft, 
$58,900,000. 

For  ship  contract  design,  $69,400,000. 

For  outfitting  and  post  delivery. 
$393,900,000. 

(d)  Other  Procurement.  Naw.—(1)  Funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Navy  in  the  amount  of  $5,848,000,000. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  other  procurement  for  the 
Navy  for  fiscal  year  1987  may  not  be  obligat- 
ed in  excess  of  the  following  amounts: 

(A)  For  the  ship  support  equipment  pro- 
gram. $990,400,000. 

(B)  For  the  communications  and  electron- 
ics equipment  program,  $1,910,700,000. 

(CJ  For  aviation  support  equipment, 
$735,800,000. 

(D)  For  the  ordnance  support  equipment 
program,  $1,169,100,000,  of  which 
$54,000,000  is  available  only  for  procure- 
ment of  six  Coherent  Receiver  Transmitter 
production  kits  for  the  MK-92  system. 

(EJ  For  civil  engineering  support  equip- 
ment, supply  support  equipment,  and  com- 
mand support  equipment,  $739,600,000. 

(F)  For  spares  and  repair  parts, 
$302,400,000. 

(e>  Marine  Corps.— (1)  Funds  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  procurement  for  the  Marine  Corps 
in  the  amount  of  $1,497,100,000. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  procurement  for  the  Marine 
Corps  for  fiscal  year  1987  may  not  be  obli- 
gated in  excess  of  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  paragraph  (II. 

SEC  l$t  AM  POKCE. 

(a)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  and  missiles  and  for  other  procure- 
ment for  the  Air  Force  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $16. 746.800.000. 

(21  For  missiles.  $6,071,000,000. 

(3)  For  other  procurement,  $8,854,800,000, 
of  which— 


(A  J  $975,400,000  is  for  munitions  and  asso- 
ciated support  equipment; 

(BJ  $300,200,000  is  for  vehicular  equip- 
ment; 

(C)  $2,142,900,000  is  for  electronics  and 
telecommunications  equipment;  and 

(D)  $5,535,100,000  is  for  other  base  mainU- 
nance  and  support  equipment 

<b)  Limitation  on  OauoATioNS.-The  maxi- 
mum amount  that  may  be  obligated  from  a 
procurement  account  of  the  Air  Force  for 
fiscal  year  1987  is  the  amount  authorized  to 
6e  appropriated  for  such  account  under  sul>- 
section  (a)  plus  the  follouring: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $423,200,000. 

(2)  For  missiles,  $61,800,000. 

(3J  For  other  procurement,  $98,800,000. 
SEC.  I»4.  DEFENSE  AGENCIES. 

(a)  Authorization  or  Appropriations.— 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  6e  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  in  the  amount  of  $1,406,200,000. 

(b)  Limitation  or  Obugation.— Funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
procurement  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies  may  not  be  obligated  in 
excess  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  subsection  (a). 

SEC.  IK.  amount  for  GUARD  AND  RESERVE  EQUIP- 
MENT. 

(a)  FY87  Limitation  on  Obuoations  roR 
Unbudoeted  Items.— Of  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  procurement,  not  more  than  $509,100,000 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  procure- 
ment of  equipment  for  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  (including  the 
National  Guard)  for  items  not  included  in 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987.  as 
set  forth  in  the  budget  justification  docu- 
ments submitted  to  Congress  in  support  of 
the  budget  request  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense 

(bl  Future  Budget  Requests  roR  Guard 
AND  Reserve  Equipment.— Section  138  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(j)  In  each  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress  under  section  1105  of  title 
31.  amounts  requested  for  procurement  of 
equipment  for  the  reserve  components  of  the 
armed  forces  (including  the  National 
Guard)  shall  be  set  forth  separately  from 
other  amounts  requested  for  procurement 
for  the  armed  forces. ". 

SEC.  IM.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
CHEMICAL  DEMIUTARIZATION  PRO- 
GRAM. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  destruction  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal agents  and  munitions  in  accordance 
with  section  1412  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law 
99-145;  99  StaL  747),  in  the  omo"nt  of 
$120,100,000. 

(b)  Limitation  or  OBUOATioN.-Funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
procurement  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  pro- 
gram described  in  subsection  (a)  may  not  be 
obligated  in  excess  of  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  that  subsection. 

SEC.  107.  STRATEGIC  BOMBER  CONTINGENCY  FUND 

(a)  Designation  or  Fund.—(1)  The  amount 
of  $200,000,000  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  administered  as  a  Strategic  Bomber 
Contingency  Fund  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

(2)  Of  amounts  appropriated  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal 
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year  1985  that  remain  available  for  oMipa- 
tion,  $200,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Strategic  Bomber  Contin- 
gency Fund  under  this  section. 

(b)  Authorized  Uses  or  Amounts  in 
Fund.- 

(1)  Obugation  roR  additional  long-lead 
ITKMS  roR  B-iB  AIRCRAFT.— Subject  to  sutfsec- 
tion  (e).  the  Strategic  Bomber  Contingency 
Fund  shall  be  available  for  procurement  of 
long-lead  production  components  and  sub- 
systems for  the  B-1  aircraft  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  obligate  not  less  than 
$100,000,000  of  such  amount  for  procure- 
ment of  such  components  and  sul>systems 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  later  of— 

(A)  October  1,  1986.  or 
(B>  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an  appro- 
priation law  referred  to  in  subsection  (e). 

(2)  Competitive  alternative  sources  roR 
ATB—  The  Secretary  of  Defense  (subject  to 
subsection  (e))  may  use  amounts  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Bomber  Contingency  Fund  not  used 
for  the  purpose  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
to  establish  competitive  alternative  sources 
for  the  Advanced  Technology  Boml>er. 

(cJ  Report  on  ATB  PROORAM.—Not  later 
than  February  1,  1987,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  sutmiit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  concerning  the 
progress  of  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  program. 

(d)  Report  on  Use  or  Funds.— Not  later 
than  March  1,  1987,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  such  committees  a  report  on 
the  vHans  of  the  Secretary  for  unobligated 
funds  forming  the  ttalance  of  the  Strategic 
Bomber  Contingency  Fund  (beyond  the 
amount  required  to  be  obligated  under  sub- 
section (b)(1)  and  other  amounts  obligated 
under  subsection  (b)).  Such  report  shall  de- 
scrit>e  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  Sec- 
retary plaTis  to— 

(1)  use  such  funds  for  a  purpose  described 
in  subsection  (b):  or 

(2)  seek  the  submittal  of  a  rescission  mth 
respect  to  such  funds. 

(e)  Authority  Subject^jo  Appropriation 
Acts.— The  authority  to  (Stigate  funds  form- 
ing the  Strategic  Bomber'^ntingency  Fund 
is  effective  only  to  the  extent^rovided  in  an 
appropriation  law  enacted  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(f)  Limitation  on  Total  Number  or  B-1 
AiRCRAFT.-The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
obligate  or  expend  funds  for  the  assembly  or 
integration  of  more  than  100  B-1  aircraft 

(g)  Congressional  Notice.— This  section  is 
subject  to  section  1512  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public 
Law  98-525;  98  Stat  2627). 

SEC  Its.  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  BOMBER. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Amount  Available  roR 
FY87.—(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
obligate  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  au- 
thorizations in  this  Act  for  the  Advanced 
Technology  Bomtier  program  in  an  amount 
greater  than  the  amount  appropriated  for 
such  program  for  fiscal  year  1986  unless— 

(A)  the  Secretary  prepares  an  acquisition 
strategy  for  such  program;  and 

(Bl  the  Secretary  submits  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  describing 
the  acquisition  strategy  for  sueh  program. 

(2)  if  the  Secretary  proposes  to  revise  the 
acquisition  strategy  prepared  under  para- 
graph (1)  after  the  report  on  that  strategy  is 
submitted  under  that  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  sutmiit  to  the  committees  a  report 
describing  the  proposed  revision.  Such  a  re- 
vision may  not  be  implemented  until  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  the  report  on 
the  revision  is  received  by  those  committees. 


(3)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  con- 
tracts for  the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber 
program  are  awarded  in  accordance  with 
the  acquisition  strategy  for  the  program. 

(b)  Competitive  Alternative  Sources.— (IJ 
The  acquisition  strategy  prepared  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  program  shall  provide  that  there 
will  be  competitive  alternative  sources 
available  for  the  system  (and  each  major 
sut>system)  under  the  program  during  the 
production  stage. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  that  the  requirement 
for  competitive  alternative  sources  for  a 
system  or  subsystern  is  satisfied  even  though 
the  sources  for  that  system  or  subsystem  do 
not  develop  or  produce  identical  systems  if 
the  systems  developed  or  produced  serve 
similar  functions  and  compete  effectively 
viith  each  other. 

(c)  Waiver  Authority.— (1)  In  preparing 
an  acquisition  strategy  under  sutisection 
(a),  the  Secretary  may  waive  part  or  all  of 
subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  production 
under  the  program  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  application  of  that  subsec- 
tion to  production  under  the  program— 

(A)  would  increase  the  total  cost  for  the 
program; 

(B)  would  result  in  unacceptable  delays  in 
fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; or 

(C)  would  be  adverse  to  the  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  grants  a  xoaiver  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  report  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion strategy  for  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  program— 

(A)  shall  include  notice  that  the  waiver 
has  been  made;  and 

(B)  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the 
waiver,  together  with  supporting  documen- 
tation of  comparative  cost  and  schedule  es- 
timates and  other  background  material. 

(d)  Financial  Analysis.— (1)  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  conduct  a  detailed  financial 
analysis  on  the  projected  cost  of  procure- 
ment of  132  advanced  technology  bomber 
aircraft  On  the  basis  of  such  analysis,  the 
President  shall  certify  to  Congress  the  pro- 
jected cost  of  such  procurement  Such  certi- 
fication shall  be  sutimitted  unth  the  submit- 
tal to  Congress  of  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988  budget 

(2)  Not  more  than  60  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1987,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  written 
report  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  analy- 
sis required  under  paragraph  (1).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  include  iii  such  report  the  current 
estimate  of  the  pr<ijected  total  cost  for  the 
procurement  of  li2  advanced  technology 
bombers. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  transmit  a  copy  of 
the  report  under  paragraph  (2)  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of^  the  United  States  for 
review  ^nd  shaU  make  available  to  the 
Comptroller  General  (consistent  with  those 
provisions  of  title  31,  United  States  Code,  re- 
placing the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921,  and  provisions  of  law  contained  in  the 
amendments  made  by  Public  Law  96-226) 
such  additional  data  and  information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  requires  for  the 
purposes  of  such  review.  Such  data  and  in- 
formation as  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
ceives under  this  section  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed to  anyone  other  than  those  persons 
specially  agreed  upon  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
have  access  to  that  data  and  information. 


Any  report  by  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
cerning data  and  information  provided  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may.  consistent  with 
the  classification  of  such  report,  be  provided 
to  Congress  and  shall  be  prepared  with  due 
regard  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  information 
received  in  such  matter  as  to  avoid  disclo- 
sure of  data  which  could  adversely  affect  on- 
going contract  Tiegotiations  or  the  national 
security. 

(e)  DEFiNmoN.-In  this  section,  the  term 
"major  suttsystem",  with  respect  to  the  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Bomber  program,  means 
a  subsystem  of  the  system  developed  under 
such  program  that  is  purchased  directly  by 
the  United  States  and  for  which— 

(IJ  the  amount  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  is  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
amount  specified  in  section  139a(a)(lJ(BJ  of 
this  title  as  the  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  expenditure  threshold  for  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program;  or 

(2J  the  amount  estimated  try  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  production  is  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  amaunt  specified  in  that  section 
as  the  production  expenditure  threshold  for 
a  major  defense  acquisition  program. 

SSC  Itt.  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  PROVIDED  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  NATO  AIRBORNE 
WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
(AWACS)  PROGRAM. 

Effective  on  Octotter  1,  1986.  section 
103(aJ  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act.  1982  (Public  Law  97-86;  95  Stat 
llOOJ.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year  1986"  both  places  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1987". 

SEC  lit.  MULTIYEAR  CONTRACTS  FOR  HSCAL  YEAR 
1187. 

(a J  Army.—(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
may  not  enter  into  a  multiyear  contract  for 
procurement  for  the  UH-60A  Black  Hawk 
and  EH-60A  Quick  Fix  Airframe  Program. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  enter 
into  a  multiyear  contract  under  section 
2306(hJ  of  tiOe  10.  United  Slates  Code,  for 
the  following  programs: 

(AJ  Patriot  Missile  system. 

(B)  Stinger  Missile  system. 

(bJ  Navy.— The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
not  enter  into  a  multiyear  contract  for  pro- 
curement of  the  foUounng  programs: 

(IJ  F/A-18  aircraft 

(2)  HARM  MUsile. 

(cJ  Air  Force.— The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  may  not  enter  into  a  multiyear  con- 
tract for  procurement  of  the  following  pro- 
grams: 

(IJ  Defense  Support  Program. 

(2J  Complementary  Expendable  Launch 
Vehicle. 

(dJ  Limitations  on  Authorized  Multiyear 
Procurements.— During  fiscal  year  1987.  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  may 
enter  into  a  multiyear  contract  under  sec- 
tion 2306(hJ  of  titU  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  procurement  of  a  pro- 
gram only  if— 

(IJ  the  multiyear  contract  contains  op- 
tions to  allow  ctianges  in  quantity  of  the 
end-item  to  be  procured  under  the  contract 
of  not  more  than  30  percent  in  any  program 
year;  and 

(2J  the  Secretary  certifies  to  Congress  that 
multiyear  contracting  for  such  program  pro- 
vides a  saving  of  at  least  12  percent  over  the 
amount  that  would  be  spent  under  annual 
contracts. 

SEC  in.  DEPLETED  URANIUM  PENETRATOKS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  only  procure 
ammunition  containing  a  depleted  uranium 
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j>enetratoT  component  if  the  procurement  of 
such  component  U  on  a  Government-fur- 
niahed  material  bam  from  at  least  two 
sources  in  the  existing  production  base  for 
such  component 

SEC   lit  PKOCVHEKENT  OF  NEW  FUeHT  INSPEC- 
TION AIKCKAPT. 

(a)  PROCUKEMMNT.—The  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  shall,  before  the  end  of  the  180-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  commence  procurement  of 
new  flight  inspection  aircraft  Such  procure- 
ment shall  be  carried  out  using  funds— 

tl)  previously  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose;  and 

(2)  such  additional  funds  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  required  for  such  procure- 
ment to  be  derived  from  funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1987  pursuant  to  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  of  this  Act 

fbJ  CoMPETmoN.—The  procurement  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  conducted 
using  competitive  procedures  in  accordance 
with  the  reiruirements  of  chapter  137  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  SPEcmcATioNS.—The  performance  char- 
acteristics of  the  aircraft  required  to  be  pro- 
cured by  subsection  fa)  shall  be  as  specified 
in  paragraph  2CI2>  of  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  Program  Management  Directive  for 
Flight  Inspection  Aircraft  dated  July  11, 
1984. 
SEC  lit.  AIK  POKCE  FIGHTEK  COMPETITION. 

(a)  MuLTTYiMt  Contracts.— Subject  to  pro- 
visions of  appropriations  Acts,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  award  a  multiyear  con- 
tract that  employs  economic  order  quantity 
procurement  for  the  purchase  of  Air  Defense 
Aircraft  in  accordance  xoith  section  2306(h) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  without  prior 
notice  to  Congress  if  the  results  of  the  com- 
petitive source  selection  demonstrate  that— 

(1)  a  multiyear  contract  wUl  yield  signifi- 
cant savings  over  the  amount  that  would 
have  resulted  under  an  annueU  contract 
with  the  selected  offeror;  and 

(2)  those  savings  have  a  positive  present 
value. 

(b)  Cancellation  Ce/uno.— Subject  to  pro- 
visions of  appropriations  Acts,  the  cancella- 
tion ceiling  associated  with  the  first  year  of 
a  multiyear  contract  under  subsection  (a) 
may  be  carried  as  an  unfunded  contingent 
liability  subject  to  section  2306lh)(S)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code. 

Part  B-Prooram  Limitations 

SEC.  III.  testing  of  BRADLEY  FIGHTING  VEHICLE 

(a)  Test  Plan  for  Survivability  Enhance- 
ments.—ill  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
carry  out  live-fire  testing  of  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

12)  In  developing  a  plan  for  such  testing, 
the  Secretary  shall  develop  a  plan  for  testing 
and  evaluating  proposed  survivability  en- 
hancements for  the  vehicle.  Such  plan— 

(A)  shall  include  a  proposal  and  an  expe- 
dited schedule  for  testing  the  concept  of  the 
so-called  "minimum  casualty  vehicle";  and 

(B)  shall  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

13)  After  developing  the  plan  required  by 
paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  certify  to 
Congress  that  the  conditions  and  plan  for 
the  live-fire  testing  of  the  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicle  represent  the  most  realistic  and  suit- 
able conditions  and  plan  to  evaluate  the 
proposed  sunnvabUity  enhancements. 

(4)  The  Comptroller  General  shall— 
(A)  review  all  materials  of  the  Department 
Of  Defense  used  to  develop  the  plan  with  re- 


spect to  which  the  certification  under  para- 
graph (3)  is  made;  and 

(B)  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  giving  the  assessment  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  to  the  realism  and  suit- 
alrility  of  the  conditions  and  plan  to  evalu- 
ate the  proposed  survivainlity  enhance- 
ments of  the  Bradely  Fighting  Vehicle 

(b)  Conduct  of  Live-Fire  Testing.— (1) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  conduct 
live-fire  testing  of  the  Bradley  Fighting  Ve- 
hicle so  as  to  test  proposed  survivability  en- 
hancements of  such  vehicle  in  accordance 
iDith  the  plan  with  respect  to  which  the  cer- 
tification under  subsection  (a)(3)  was  made. 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  shall 
review  the  results  of  such  testing. 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  shaU  provide 
oversight  of  the  testing. 

(4)  The  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  each  observe  the  con- 
duct of  the  testing. 

(c)  Reports.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  live-fire  testing  of  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle. 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  review 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  giving  the  Comptroller  Generals 
evaluation  of  such  report 
SBC.  lit  other  umitations  on  army  procure- 
ment. 

(a)  120-MiLUMETER  Mortar  Program.— H) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3).  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  available  for  pro- 
curement for  the  Army  may  not  be  obligated 
for  procurement  of  120-millimeter  mortars 
manxtfactured  or  assembled  outside  the 
United  States  or  for  procurement  of  ammu^ 
nition  manufactured  outside  the  United 
States  for  120-millimeter  mortars. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  procurement  for  the  Army  may 
not  be  obligated  for  procurement  of  120-mil- 
limeter mortars  or  for  ammunition  for  120- 
millimeter  mortars  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army— 

(A)  purchases  and  validates  a  technical 
data  package  for  the  manufacture  and  as- 
sembly of  such  mortars;  and 

(B)  conducts  a  cost-effectiveness  analysis 
of  potential  domestic  sources  for  the  manu- 
facture of  such  mortars  using  that  technical 
data  package. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  pro- 
curement of  mortars  required— 

(A)  for  testing,  evaluation,  or  type  classifi- 
cation; or 

(B)  for  equipping  the  Ninth  Infantry  Divi- 

SiOTL 

(b)  Copperhead  Projectile  Program.— 
Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  procure- 
ment of  ammunition  for  the  Army  may  not 
be  obligated  for  the  Copperhead  Projectile 
program  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certi- 
fies to  Congress  that  a  second  production 
source  for  that  program  has  been  estab- 
lished 

(c)  Motorcycles.— Funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  procurement  for  the  Army  may  not 
be  obligated  for  procurement  of  motorcycles 
until  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  certifies  to 
Congress  that  the  acquisition  strategy  of  the 
Army  for  procurement  of  motorcycles  in- 
cludes consideration  of— 

(1)  life-cycle  costs; 

(2)  safety; 

(3)  maintenance;  and 


(4J  durabUity. 

(d)  AiR-TO-AiR  Stinger  Missile.- Funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  procurement  of  aircraft 
for  the  Army  may  not  be  obligated  for  the 
modification  program  for  the  air-to-air 
Stinger  missile  until— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  establishes  a 
comprehensive  acquisition  plan  for  procure- 
ment of  air-to-air  Stinger  missiles  for  Army 
aircraft 

(2)  such  plan  is  integrated  into  the  overall 
Army  forward  area  air  defense  plan;  and 

(3)  a  report  on  such  plan  is  submitted  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
period  of  30  days  passes  after  receipt  of  such 
report 

(e)  10-ToN  Truck  Program.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  and  validate 
the  technical  data  package  for  the  Heavy 
Expanded  Mobility  Tactical  Truck 
(HEMTT). 

(f)  Option  To  Continue  Production  of 
HEMMT  Trucks.- 

(1)  Requirement  to  procure  additional 
HEMMT  TRUCKS.— In  Order  to  preserve  the 
option  for  continued  production  of  Heavy 
Expanded  Mobility  Tactical  Trucks 
(HEMTT),  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (subject 
to  paragraph  (3))  shall  modify  the  existing 
contract  for  such  trucks  to  permit  the  exer- 
cise of  the  original  contract  option  for  412 
additional  HEMTT  trucks  in  fiscal  year 
1986  and  shall  obligate  S49.900.000  for  pro- 
curement of  such  trucks  under  such  contract 
option. 

(2)  Source  of  funds.— Funds  shall  be  de- 
rived for  purposes  of  this  subsection  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  procurement  for 
the  Army  for  fiscal  year  1985  or  1986  that 
remain  available  for  obligation. 

(3)  Authority  subject  to  appropriation 
ACTS.— The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  exer- 
cise a  contract  option  and  obligate  funds 
under  paragraph  (1)  is  effective  only  to  the 
extent  provided  in  appropriation  laws  en- 
acted after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(4)  Deadline  for  obligation.— Funds  re- 
quired to  be  obligated  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  obligated  not  later  than  30  days  aftenlhe 
later  of— 

(A)  October  1,  1986.  or 

(B)  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  an  appro- 
priation law  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3). 

(g)  AT-4  Lightweight  Multipurpose 
SYSTEM/M72E4  Light  Antiarmor  Weapon.— 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorizations  of  appropriations  in  this 
title  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
AT-4  Lightweight  Multipurpose  System 
until  the  Secretary  of  the  Army— 

(1)  completes  development  and  operation- 
al testing  of  the  M72E4  light  antiarmor 
weapon; 

(2)  type  classifies  such  weapon;  and 

(3)  acquires  a  technical  data  package  for 
such  weapon. 

SEC.  in  BIGEYE  BOMB 

(a)  Limitation  on  OBUGATioN.—Of  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  other 
procurement  for  the  Navy.  tlO.OOO.OOO  shall 
be  available  for  the  Bigeye  bomb  program, 
but  none  of  such  amount  may  be  obligated 
for  such  program  until— 

(1)  all  operational  testing  of  the  Bigeye 
bomb  programed  to  be  carried  out  using 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  is 
completed;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits  to 
Congress  a  report— 


(A)  describing  such  testing  and  the  results 
of  such  testing;  and 

(B)  on  the  basis  of  such  results,  certifying 
that  the  bomb  meets  all  design  and  perform- 
ance specifications. 

(b)  GAO  Report.— The  Comptroller  Gener- 
al shall  monitor  the  testing  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  shall  sulrmit  to  Congress  a 
report  on  such  testing.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  testing  and  such 
comments  on  the  report  and  certification  of 
the  Secretary  under  that  subsection  as  the 
Comptroller  General  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  Report  on  Long-Range  Stand-Off 
Chemical  Weapons.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  military  requirements  for  long-range 
stand-off  chemical  weapons.  The  report  shall 
address  the  military  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  such  loeapons  and  the  potenticU 
of  such  u>eapons  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Bigeye  bomb. 

(2)  The  report  shall  be  submitted  before  the 
date  on  which  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1988  is  submitted  to  Congress. 

SEC.  114.  DDG-il  DESTROY tR  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Repeal  of  Limitation.— Section  102(h) 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  1985  (Public  Law  98-525;  98  Stat  2501), 
is  repealed 

(b)  Plan  for  RACER  System.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  shall  plan  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  RACER  system  on  the  "second 
flight"  of  DDG-51  vessels.  Such  planning 
shall  include  the  preparation  of  a  ship 
design  that  includes  the  RACER  system. 

SEC.  us.  BASIC  POINT  MISSILE  SYSTEM  ON  AMPHIBI- 
OUS VESSELS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  maintain 
in  an  operational  status  the  Basic  Point  De- 
fense Missile  System  on  any  amphibious 
vessel  equipped  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  with  such  system  until  a  follow- 
on  system,  of  comparable  capability,  is 
available  for  immediate  replacement  of  the 
system  on  such  txsseL  This  section  does  not 
apply  to  a  vessel  that  is  retired. 

SEC.   IZt.  OTHER  UMITATIONS  ON  NAVY  PROCURE- 
MENT. 

(a)  SH-2F  Aircraft.— Funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft for  the  Navy  may  be  obligated  for  pro- 
curement of  SH-2F  aircraft  only  for  aircraft 
that  are  configured  so  as  to  incorporate  the 
T-700  engine. 

(b)  P-3G  Aircraft.— Funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1987  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft for  the  Navy  may  be  obligated  for  ad- 
vance procurement  ofP-3  aircraft— 

(1)  only  for  P-3G  update  IV  aircraft  and 

(2)  only  after  the  use  of  competitive  proce- 
dures. 

SEC.    117.    umitations  ON  AIR  FORCE  PROCURE- 
MENT. 

(a)  F-ISE  Fighter  Program.— None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  aimil- 
able  to  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  procurement  may  be  obligated  for  the 
F-ISE  aircraft  program  until  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force— 

(1)  decides  whether  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal 
year  1987  the  Air  Force  procure  the  F-15E 
aircraft  or  the  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter 
aircraft  and 

(2)  reports  that  decision  to  Congress. 

(b)  Advanced  Cruise  Missile.— Funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  pro- 
curement may  not  be  obligated  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force— 

(1)  decides  whether  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal 
year  1987  the  Air  Force  procure  the  Ad- 


vanced  Cruise  Missile   or  the  SHRAM  II 
weapon  system. 
(2)  reports  that  decision  to  Congress. 

(c)  C-17  Aircraft  Program.— Funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  pro- 
curement may  not  be  obligated  for  the  C-17 
aircraft  program  until  60  legislative  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  receive  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  on  such  program  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  AprU  28, 
1986.  If  a  decision  is  made  that  the  C-17  air- 
craft is  not  to  be  procured,  funds  available 
for  procurement  of  such  aircraft  may  be 
used  for  the  procurement  of  additional  Air 
Force  airlift  aircraft  including  the  C-5B 
aircraft 

(d)  AMRAAM  Program.— (1)  Funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  procurement  of  missiles 
for  the  Air  Force  may  not  be  obligated  for 
low-rate  production  procurement  of  the  Ad- 
vanced Medium-Range  Air-to-Air  Missile 
(AMRAAM)  unta- 

(A)  the  results  of  the  flight  test  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  missile  are  evaluated 
against  the  established  program  specifica- 
tions (DS32050000B,  as  amended  by  the 
draft  development  concept  paper  of  June  14, 
1985); 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  reports 
such  results  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

(C)  a  period  of  60  days  passes  after  such 
Committees  receive  the  report  of  such  re- 
sults. 

(2)  The  program  for  flight  testing  the 
AMRAAM  missile  shall  include  testing  of 
AMRAAM  missiles  that  incorporate  the  pro- 
ducibility  enhancements  established  for  the 
program.  Such  testing  shall  be  carried  out 
before  full-rate  production  is  beguTL  Such 
production  may  not  then  be  begun  until  the 
Secretary  submits  a  report  on  the  test  results 
of  the  flight  test  program  to  the  respective 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  a  period 
of  60  calendar  days  expire  after  receipt  of 
srich  report 

(3)  The  cost  of  the  AMRAAM  program  may 
not  exceed  $7,000,000,000  (in  fiscal  year  1984 
dollars),  based  upon  procurement  of  24,000 
missiles. 

(e)  T-46A  Trainer  Aircraft  Program.— (1) 
The  maximum  program  production  cost  for 
the  T-46A  Trainer  aircraft  program  is 
$3,100,000,000  (in  fiscal  year  1986  dollars), 
based  upon  procurement  of  650  production 
aircraft  The  maximum  production  unit  cost 
for  such  program  is  $4,800,000  (in  fiscal  year 
1986  dollars).  The  program  production  cost 
and  the  production  unit  cost  for  such  pro- 
gram determined  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  determined  unthout 
regard  to  amounts  for  initial  spares. 

(2)  If  during  any  fiscal  year  either  maxi- 
mum cost  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  is  ex- 
ceeded, the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may 
not  procure  any  T-46A  Trainer  aircraft 
during  a  later  fiscal  year  until  the  Secretary 
has  conducted  a  competition  for  procure- 
ment of  that  aircraft 

(f)  F-16  Aircraft  Program.— Funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  procurement  of  aircraft 
for  the  Air  Force  may  not  be  obligated  for 
the  F-16  aircraft  program  until— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consider- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Re- 
quirements and  Management  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  establishes  an  acqui- 
sition plan  for  such  program; 


(2)  the  plan  is  submitted  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatit>es;  and 

(3)  a  period  of  30  days  passes  after  receipt 
of  such  plan  by  the  Committees. 

(g)  Limitation  on  Procurement  of  T-9 
Noise  Suppressors.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  may  not  obligate  or  expend  any 
amounts  appropriated   or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Air  Force  for  purposes  of 
procuring  A/F32T-9  Noise  Suppressor  Sys- 
tems unless  in  procuring  such  systems  the 
Secretary      uses      competitive     procedures 
(ujithin  the  meaning  of  such  term  in  section 
2302(2)  oftiOe  10,  United  States  Code). 
TITLE  n— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT.  TEST 
AND  EVALUATION 
SBC  ttL  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  research, 
development  test  and  evaluation  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  Army,  $4,818,064,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $9,097,089,000. 

(3)  For  tfie  Air  Force.  $14,129,058,000. 

(4)  For  the  Defense  Agencies, 
$7,678,782,000,  of  which— 

(A)  $136,800,000  is  authorized  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Test  and  Evaluation;  and 

(B)  $11,300,000  is  authorized  for  the  Direc- 
tor of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation. 

(b)  General  Authorization  for  Civilian 
Pay  Contingencies.— There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  subsection  (a),  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  unbudgeted  amounts 
for  salary,  pay,  retirement  and  other  em- 
ployee benefits  authorized  by  law  for  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
whose  compensation  is  provided  by  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  subsection 
(a).      , 

(c)  Limitation  on  Obligations.— The  maxi- 
mum amount  that  may  be  obligated  from  an 
account  for  which  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a)  is  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  account  under  that  subsection  plus  any 
amount  authorized  for  such  account  under 
subsection  (b)  plus  the  foUovHng: 

(1)  For  the  Army,  $5,000,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy,  $0. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Force,  $3,900,000. 

(4)  For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $0. 

SEC.  Ht  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PURCHASES. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1987  the  amount  of 
$3,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies from  the  Treasury  Department  to 
pay  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense 

SEC.  us.  UMITATIONS  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

(a)  Copperhead  Guided  Projectile.— Tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not  carry  out  or 
enter  into  a  contract  for  any  product  im- 
provement or  modifications  to  the  Copper- 
head Guided  Projectile  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense— 

(A)  submits  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  plan  that  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide maximum  commonality  of  all  subsys- 
tems (to  include  guidance  and  control  and 
fuze  between  the  Copperhead  and  Five-Inch 
Guided  Projectiles);  and 

(B)  certifies  to  such  Committees  in  writ- 
ing that  a  second  source  contract  hat  been 
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entered  into  for  production  of  the  Copper- 
head and  Five-Inch  Guided  ProjectiUa. 

(b)  Product  IttPROvxtamr  ok  Moditica- 
noii.~For  purposes  of  subsection  (a/,  a 
product  improvement  or  modification  is 
any  change  to  the  production  configuration 
of  the  Copperhead  Guided  Projectile  as  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1986. 

(cJ  Expiration  or  UumTioN.—The  limita- 
tion in  sitbsection  (a)  expires  upon  the  en- 
actment of  a  late  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
19S8. 

SSC  tti.  UmtTA  TIONS  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  NA  rV. 

<a)  V-22  OsfRKY  AiRCRATT.—Of  the  funds 
authorized  in  section  201  for  the  Narry,  not 
more  than  $340,000,000  is  available  for  the 
V-22  Osprey  aircraft  Not  more  than  one- 
half  of  such  amount  may  be  ol>ligated  or  ex- 
pended until  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  certi- 
fies to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  writing  that— 

<1)  such  aircraft  is  capable  of  performing 
the  antisubmarine  warfare  mission  current- 
ly performed  by  the  S-3A  aircraft;  and 

(2)  such  aircraft  is  the  most  cost  effective 
aircraft  to  perform  that  mission. 

(b)  STAMDorr  Attack  Missilx.— 

(1)  In  asNERAL.—Of  the  amount  authorized 
in  section  201  for  the  Navy,  not  more  than 
S37,S00,000  M  available  for  the  Standoff 
Land  Attack  Missile  (SLAM)  program. 

(2/  LmrTATiON.—(A)  No  funds  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  Standoff  Land 
Attack  Missile  ISLAM)  program  until— 

(i)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  completes  a 
trade-off  analysis  of  the  SLAM  program  with 
the  Medium  Range  Air-to-Surface  Missile; 
and 

(ii)  IS  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress expire  following  the  submission  to 
Ctmgress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  a 
report  containing  the  results  of  the  analysis 
described  in  clause  Ii). 

IB)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  lAJIiiJ, 
the  continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  Congress 
tine  die,  and  the  days  on  which  either  House 
it  not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  such  period. 

<c)  Inter-Cooled  Rccouperated  Cycle 
Gas  Turbine  Propulsion  System.— Funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  or  any  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  may  not  be  used  for  re- 
search, development,  tett,  and  evaliMtion  of 
the  Inter-Cooled  Recouperated  Cycle  Gas 
Turbine  Propulsion  System. 

Id)  Marine  Inteorated  Fire  and  Air  Sup- 
port System  IMIFASS). —Funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1987  or  any  previous 
fiscal  year  may  not  be  used  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evcUuation  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Marine  Integrated  Fire  and 
Air  Support  System  IMIFASS). 

le)  Marine  Corps  Peoasus  ENaiNE.—Of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  authoriza- 
tions in  this  title  not  less  than  1 16.000,000 
shall  be  used  for  safety  and  reliability  im- 
provements for  the  Marine  Corps  A  V-8B  air- 
craft Pegasus  engine  program. 

(f)  AvioNtcs  Rack  System.— Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  authorizations  in 
thU  title  not  lets  than  1 10.000.000  shaU  be 
uied  for  test  and  evaluation  of  the  Floating 
Beam  Avionics  Racking  system  and  the 
interface  of  that  system  with  the  Navy's  S- 
lA  antitMbmarine  warfare  aircraft  and 
other  aircraft 

(g)  Rankimk  Cycle  Energy  Recovery 
(RACER)  SYSTKM.—Funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1987  may  not  be  used  for  re- 
tear^  deveiopment,   test,  and  evaluation 


for  the  DDG-Sl  class  ship  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  notifies  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  that— 

11)  testing  of  the  Rankine  Cycle  Energy 
Recovery  I  RACER)  system  has  resumed; 

12)  testing  of  that  system  will  continue 
through  completion  of  land-based  and  at-sea 
testing;  and 

13)  compatibility  of  the  RACER  system 
with  the  second  flight  of  the  DDG-Sl  class 
ship  will  be  maintained  and  no  design 
changes  toill  be  implemented  on  the  DDG-Sl 
class  ships  that  will  obviate  the  installation 
or  retrofit  of  the  RACER  system. 

(h)  Low-Cost  Seeker  Missile.— Of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  201  for  the 
Navy.  $39,704,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Low-Cost  Seeker  Missile  program. 

Ii)  Funds  for  Libyan  Lessons- Learned 
Equipment  MoDiriCAnoNS.—Of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  $SO,000,000  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended until  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sub- 
mits to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatit>es  a 
written  certification  that  the  expenditure— 

ID  is  directly  related  to  the  Libyan  les- 
sons-learned study:  and 

12)  win  be  used  for  eguipment  modifica- 
tions and  associated  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  that  will  have  a  significant 
affect  on  the  war-fighting  capacity  of  the 
United  States. 

Ij)  S-lNCH  ROLUNO  Airframe  Missile.— 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987  lor  any  prior 
fiscal  year)  may  not  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  S-Inch  Rolling  Airframe  Missile 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense- 
ID  enters  into  a  firm  fixed  price  produc- 
tion contract  for  such  missile  with  the  devel- 
opment contractor  or  ony  other  alternative 
production  source  at  a  total  unit  price  of 
not  more  than  $110,000  lin  fiscal  year  1986 
dollars)  for  the  first  procurement  lot  of  mis- 
siles tritA  not-to-exceed  options  for  any  later 
purchase  of  such  missiles  at  $110,000  or  less: 
and 

12)  certifies  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  average  unit  fly-away 
cost  for  the  entire  planned  procurement  of 
such  missiles  shall  not  exceed  $85,000  per 
unit  lusing  fiscal  year  1986  dollars  as  the 
iMse  year  index). 

SEC.    Its.    UmiTATION    ON    FVNDS    FOR    THE    AIR 
FORCE 

la)  Cruise  Missile  Short-range  Attack 
Missile  II.— Of  the  funds  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Air  Force,  not  more  than 
$148,000,000  is  available  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  of  either  Ibut 
not  both)  the  Advanced  Cruise  Missile  or  the 
Short-Range  Attach  Missile  II  system. 

lb)  AMRAAM.—Of  the  amount  authorized 
in  section  201  for  the  Air  Force,  not  more 
than  $39,000,000  is  available  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Medium  Range  Air-to-Air  Missile 
lAMRAAM)  program.  Funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1987  may  not  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  such  program  untU  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  advises  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  writing  that  the  certifi- 
cation rcQuired  by  section  2101b J  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986 
(Public  Law  99-145,  99  Stat  611),  remains 
xyalid. 

Ic)  Space  Defense  System.— Of  the  amount 
authorized  in  section  201  for  the  Air  Force, 
not  more  than  $140,000,000  is  available  for 
the  Space  Defense  system.   None  of  such 


amount  may  be  used  for  the  production  veri- 
fication of  the  Miniature  Homing  Vehicle. 

Id)  Low-Cost  Seeker  Missile.— Of  the 
funds  authorized  in  section  201  for  the  Air 
Force,  $17,375,000  is  available  only  for  the 
Low-Cost  Seeker  Missile  program. 

SEC.    ttt    UMITATION    ON    FUNDS    FOR    DEFENSE 
AGENCIES 

la)  Medical  Appucation  of  Free  Electron 
Laser.— Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section 
201  for  the  Defense  Agencies  lincltiding  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization), 
$15,000,000  may  be  used  only  for  the  appli- 
cation of  Free-Electron  Lasers  for  jnedical 
research  and  material 

lb)  Assistant  Secretary  or  Defense 
IC3I).— Of  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  not  more  than  $488,857,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Command,  Control.  Communica- 
tions, and  Intelligence  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  electronic  vmr- 
fare  systems.  Of  such  amount,  not  less  than 
$125,000,000  is  available  only  for  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  the  Integrated 
Communication  Navigation  Identification 
Avionics  and  the  Integrated  Electronic  War- 
fare System  and  the  Associated  Very  High- 
Speed  Integrated  Circuit  Based  Modular  Ar- 
chitecture programs. 

Ic)  Laser  PAnroGRAPHY.-Of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies  in  section  201  for  Micro- 
wave/Millimeter Wave  Monolithic  Integrat- 
ed Circuit  Technology  efforts,  $4,000,000  is 
available  only  for  the  Laser  Pantography 
project 

SEC.  t»7.  CONVENTIONAL  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE 

la)  In  General.— In  this  Act  Congress 
commences  a  program  of  Conventional  De- 
fense Initiatives  to  provide  an  emphasis  on 
improving  the  conventional  weapons  of  the 
Armed  Forces  land  the  testing  of  such  weap- 
ons) and  to  enhance  cooperation  with  the 
other  member  natioTis  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  OrganizatiOTL  The  initiative  is  in- 
tended to  improve  the  fighting  power  and 
survivability  of  the  combat  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  raise  the  threshold  for 
nuclear  war. 

lb)  Amount  AirmoRtZED.—Of  the  amount 
authorized  in  section  201  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  $462,313,000  is  avail- 
able only  for  the  Conventional  Defense  Ini- 
tiatives program. 

SEC.  M&  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE  INITIATIVE. 

Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section  201 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Defense  Agencies,  not  more  than 
$3,400,000,000  is  available  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  program. 

SEC.  2*9.  TACTICAL  BALUSTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE. 

la)  Authority  for  Program.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  provide  that  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  Organization  ISDIO) 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  carry  out 
a  research,  development  and  test  program 
in  accordance  with  this  subsectiOTL  The  pro- 
gram shall  be  carried  out  through  a  separate 
Office  established  within  the  SDIO.  Through 
such  program,  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
research,  development,  and  test  of  systems 
for  defense  agairut  tactical  ballistic  mis- 
siles. In  carrying  out  such  program,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  make 
use  of  technologies  for  defense  against  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  developed 
through  programs  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative. 

lb)  Funding.— Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  section  201 
for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  up  to 
$50,000,000,  shaU  be  availabU  to  initiaU  de- 


velopment and  deployment  of  an  antitacti- 
cai  ballistic  missile  system. 

SEC  tit.  MODIFICATION  OF  UNKAGE  OF  DEPLOY- 
MENT OF  THE  MX  MISSILE  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  SMALL  MOBILE  MISSILE. 

la)  Limitation.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  not  deploy  more  than  10  MX  missiles 
unta— 

ID  the  major  elements  lincluding  the  guid- 
ance and  control  subsystems)  of  a  molnle 
missile  weighing  less  than  37.000  pounds  as 
a  part  of  an  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile system  have  t>een  tested; 

12)  the  major  elements  of  the  prototype 
small  mobile  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile system  lincluding  the  missile,  the  proto- 
type molnle  transporter-launcher  basing 
system,  and  the  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications system)  have  been  designed 
and  functionally  integrated  and  the  system 
has  been  validated; 

13)  contractors  for  the  fuU-scale  engineer- 
ing development  of  such  missile  system  have 
been  selected  and  fuU-scale  engineering  de- 
velopment contracts  have  been  awarded  to 
those  contractors; 

14)  full-scale  engineering  development  of 
such  a  mobile  system  has  begun;  and 

15)  the  Secretary  has  provided  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  written  certifi- 
cation that  the  small  mobile  missile  system 
program  has  been  structured  to  provide  an 
initial  operational  capability  of  not  later 
than  December  31.  1992. 

lb)  Repeal  or  Prior  MX  Limitation.— Sub- 
sections la)  and  lb)  of  section  1231  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1984  IPublic  Law  98-94;  97  Stat  693),  are  re- 
pealed 

SEC.  tU.  COOPERATIVE  MEDICAL  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAM WITH  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

la)  Authority  for  Program.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall,  in  cooperation  unth 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  es- 
tablish a  cooperative  medical  research  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Administrator. 

lb)  FuNDiNO.—Not  less  than  $10,000,000  of 
each  of  the  following  amounts  is  available 
only  for  the  cooperative  medical  research 
program  established  under  subsection  la): 

ID  Army.— The  amount  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Army. 

12)  Navy.— The  amount  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Navy. 

13)  Air  Force.— The  amount  authorized  in 
section  201  for  the  Air  Force 

Ic)  DEADUNE.—The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  before  the  end  of  the  30-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  a 
law  maJcing  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987— 

ID  establish  the  program  required  to  be  es- 
tablished under  subsection  la);  and 

12)  make  available  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  that  program. 

SEC.  212.  HIGH-SPEED  ANTI-RADIATION  MISSILE 
IHARMk 

No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  used  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  for  the  High-Speed  Anti-Radi- 
ation Missile  IHARMJ  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  certifies  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  that— 

ID  the  Block  IV  design  lor  any  derivative 
Of  the  Block  IV  design)  shaU  be  inUgraUd 
into  the  HARM  at  no  cost  to  the  govem- 
menfand 

12)  the  development  test  and  evaluation 
of  the  Low-Cost  Seeker  Missile  compatH>le 
toith  the  HARM  shaU  be  completed. 


SEC.  2IX  CONVERSION  OF  POSITION  OF  DIRECTOR  OF 
OPERATIONAL  TEST  AND  EVALUATION 
TO  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  LEVEL 

la)  Assistant  Secretary  or  Detense.— Sec- 
tion 136  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended— 

ID  try  striking  out  "eleven"  in  subsection 
la)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "12";  and 

12)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  lb) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"17)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation.  77ia(  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  have  the  functions 
and  shall  perform  the  duties  prescribed  by 
section  136a  of  this  title. ". 

lb)  STArr.— Section  136a  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"Ii)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  have  a 
professional  staff  of  not  less  than  40  mili- 
tary and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ". 

Ic)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

ID  In  GENBRAL.—Section  136a  of  such  title 
is  amended— 

I  A)  in  subsection  la)ID— 

Ii)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence; 

Hi)  by  striking  out  "The  Director"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluaticn  "; 

liii)  by  striking  out  "of  Director";  and 

liv)  by  striking  out  "The  Director"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Assistant  Secretary"; 

IB)  by  striking  out  "Director"  each  place 
it  appears  in  subsections  lb)  through  Ig)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Assistant  Secre- 
tary"; and 

IC)  in  subsection  Ih)— 

Ii)  by  striking  out  "the  Director  of  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for";  and 

Hi)  by  striking  out  "Director  under"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Assistant  Secretary 
under". 

12)  Executive  Schedule.— Section  5315  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "Director  of  Operation- 
al Test  and  Evaluation,  Department  of  De- 
fense ":  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "111)"  after  "Assistant 
Secretaries  of  Defense"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "112)". 

Id)  Clerical  Amendments.— 

ID  Heading.— The  heading  of  section  136a 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"StSSa.  Auittant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Oper- 
ational Tett  and  Eoaluatioii:  powers  and  dutiet". 

12)  Table  of  sections.— The  item  relating 
to  such  section  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  4  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"136a.   Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Operational  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion: powers  and  duties. ". 
le)    TRANsmoN.—TJie   coni}ersion    by    the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  of  the  po- 
sition of  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
Assistant   Secretary   of  Defense  for   Oper- 
ational Test  and  EvaltMtion  shall  not  affect 
the  appointment   in  such  position  of  the 
person  serving  in  such  position  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  214.  UVE-FIRE  TESTING  AND  OPERATIONAL 
TBSTINa 

la)  Testing  Requirements.- 

ID  In  GENERAU-Chapter  139  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sections: 


"82364.  Liot-firt  teitbit:  eooertd  ifttemt,  m«ior 
mmnitioni  progrmmt,  and  miiiUe  froframu 

"la)  Requirements.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  provide  that— 

"ID  a  contract  for  production  of  a  covered 
system  may  not  be  entered  into  until  live- 
fire  testing  of  the  system  is  completed  in  ac- 
cordance urith  this  section;  and 

"I2J  a  contract  for  production  of  a  major 
munitions  program  or  a  missile  program 
may  not  be  entered  into  until  live-fire  test- 
ing of  the  program  is  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"lb)  Director  or  Live-Fire  TtsTiNO.— 

"ID  Appointment.— There  is  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  Director  of  Live-Fire  Test- 
ing. The  Director  shall  be  appointed  from  ci- 
vilian life  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
shall  be  under  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering. 

"12)  Duties.— The  Director  shall— 

"lA)  before  full-scale  engineering  develop- 
ment begins  with  respect  to  a  covered 
system,  major  munitions  program,  or  mis- 
sile program— 

"Ii)  review  the  adequacy  of  the  plan, 
schedule,  and  proposed  funding  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  concerned 
for  live-fire  testing  of  that  system  or  pro- 
gram; and 

"Hi)  report  to  the  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  on  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  the  plan  for  such  live-fire  test- 
ing and  lif  the  Director  of  live-fire  testing 
determines  that  the  plan  is  inadequate)  on 
what  would  constitute  an  adequate  test 
plan;  and 

"IB)  while  such  live-fire  testing  is  carried 
out,  continue  to  review  the  adequacy  and 
progress  of  such  testing. 

"13)  Improvement  or  testing.-IA)  The  Di- 
rector shall  carry  out  programs  to  improve 
the  conduct  of  live-fire  tests  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  shall  develop  improved 
methods,  instruments,  and  facilities  for  such 
tests. 

"IB)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Director  specific  funds  for  the 
functions  of  the  Director  under  subpara- 
graph lA). 

"14)  Oversight  or  testing.— The  Direc- 
tor— 

"lA)  may  observe  any  live-fire  test  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment' and 

"IB)  shall  have  access  to  all  live-fire  test 
data  and  reports  produced  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  military  department 

"IS)  STArr  OF  Director.— The  Secretary 
shall  provide  to  the  Director  an  adequate 
staff  to  enable  the  Director  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Director  under  this  section. 

"Ic)  Live-Fire  Testing  by  Service  Secre- 
taries.- 

"ID  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned  shall  carry 
out  live-fire  testing  of  each  covered  system, 
major  munitions  program,  or  missile  pro- 
gram for  which  the  Secretary  has  responsi- 
bility for  development  and  production.  Such 
testing— 

"lA)  stiall  be  planned  and  funded  by  that 
Secretary;  and 

"IB)  shcUl  be  carried  out  early  enouifii 
during  the  developmental  phase  of  the 
system  or  program  to  allow  any  design  defi- 
ciency demonstrated  by  the  testing  to  be  cor- 
rected and  integrated  into  the  design  of  the 
system,  munition,  or  missile  before  produc- 
tion is  begun. 

"12)  Submission  or  test  plan.— Before  fuU- 
scale  engineering  development  of  the  system, 
m.unitions  program,  or  missile  program  is 
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begun  lor,  in  the  case  of  a  nawU  vessel, 
before  contract  design  is  t>egunK  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  shall  submit  to  the  Director 
the  plan,  schedule,  and  proposed  funding  for 
live-fire  testing  of  the  system  or  program  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3 J  RsPORT  TO  Director.— After  such  test- 
ing is  completed,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  submit  to  the  Director  a  report  (in  both 
classified  and  unclassified  forms)  on  the  test 
conducted  by  the  Secretary.  Such  report 
shall  include— 

"(A)  a  complete  description  of  the  firing 
parameters  used  in  the  test; 

"(BJ  an  analysis  of  the  effect  on  the  target 
of  each  test  shot,  with  primary  emphasis  on 
effect  on  potential  casualties: 

"(C)  a  comparison  (including  a  descrip- 
tion and  justification  of  the  merit  and  crite- 
ria used  in  carrying  out  the  comparison)  of 
the  results  of  such  live-fire  test  with  results 
of- 

"(i)  any  live-fire  test  of  the  system,  muni- 
tion, or  missile  that  wouU.  be  replaced  by 
the  system,  munition,  or  missile  tested;  or 

"(it)  if  there  is  no  system,  munition,  or 
missile  that  would  be  replaced  by  the  system, 
munition,  or  missile  tested  or  if  such  system, 
munition,  or  missile  was  not  subjected  to 
live-fire  tests,  any  live-fire  test  of  the  system, 
munition,  or  missile  that  is  the  nearest  com- 
petition to  the  system,  munition,  or  missile 
tested; 

"(D)  a  description  of  the  potential  short- 
comings of  the  system,  munition,  or  missile 
that  were  revealed  by  the  testing  and  (if  any 
were  revealed)  the  i>lan  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  incorporate  into  the  design  of  the 
system,  munition,  or  missile  changes  that 
are  necessary  to  overcome  such  shortcom- 
ings and  the  associated  costs;  and 

"(E)  a  test  plan  for  further  live-fire  testing 
to  verify  that  the  planned  design  changes 
are  effective  in  overcoming  such  shortcom- 
ings. 

"(4)  Independent  uve-fire  test.— If  in  any 
case  the  Director  determines  that  the  plan  of 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  for  a 
live-fire  test  is  inadequate  to  determine  vul- 
nerability of  users  of  a  system  or  the  letha- 
lity of  a  munition  or  missile,  the  Director 
may  independently  plan  and  carry  out  a 
live-fire  lest  of  the  system,  munition,  or  mis- 
sile inrxUved.  Such  testing  may  be  conducted 
at  the  same  time  as,  or  after,  a  similar  test 
try  the  Secretary  concerned.  Funds  for  such 
testing  shall  be  provided  from  the  program 
budget  for  the  program  concerned. 

"(d)  Use  or  Surrogate  Foreign  Rounds 
OR  TARaETS.—ln  the  case  of  a  live-fire  test  of 
a  covered  system  for  which  sufficient  actual 
foreign  rounds  are  not  available  or  of  a 
major  munitions  program  or  missile  pro- 
gram for  which  sufficient  actual  foreign  tar- 
gets are  not  available,  the  Director— 

"(1)  shall  establish  plans  for  obtaining  or 
producing  surrxtgate  foreign  rounds  or  sur- 
rogate foreign  targets  or  United  States  tar- 
gets, as  appropriate; 

"(2)  shall  test  the  realism  of  such  surro- 
gates; and 

"(3)  when  reiruired,  shall  obtain  such  sur- 
rogate rounds  or  targets. 

"(e)  Use  or  Surrogates  roR  TssTiNO.-In 
the  case  of  a  covered  system  for  which  the 
Director  determines  that  it  is  extraordinari- 
ly expensive  to  test  an  actual  prototype  or 
prodvetion  model,  the  Director  shall  config- 
ure or  produce  realistic  surrogates  of  the 
tpstem  for  test  purposes. 

"(f)  Report  to  Director,  Detznse  Re- 
search AND  ENaiNEERiNO.— Before  production 
of  a  covered  system,  major  munitions  pro- 
gmm,  or  miastle  program  begins,  the  Direc- 


tor shall  submit  to  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  a  report  on  each 
live-fire  test  conducted  with  respect  to  that 
system  or  program.  The  report  shall  include 
an  analysis  of  the  adequacies  and  inadequa- 
cies of  the  test  and  any  differences  in  inter- 
pretation of  the  Director  and  Secretary  con- 
cerned of  the  firing  results,  and  any  differ- 
ences and  conclusions.  Each  such  report 
shall  be  independent  of,  and  uncoordinated 
with,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  concerned 
and  shall  be  submitted  in  both  classified 
and  unclassified  forms. 

"(g)  Report  to  Defense  CoMMrrrEES.—At 
the  conclusion  of  live-fire  testing  for  a  cov- 
ered system,  major  munitions  program,  or 
missile  program,  the  Director  shall  submit 
to  the  defense  committees  a  report  on  such 
testing. 

"(h)  Waiver.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  waive  the  application  of  this  section  to 
a  covered  system,  munitions  program,  or 
missile  program  if  the  Secretary,  before  such 
system  or  program  enters  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development,  certifies  to  Congress  that 
live-fire  testing  of  such  system  or  program 
(even  if  a  surrogate  is  used  as  provided  in 
subsection  le))  would  be  extraordinarily  ex- 
pensive and  unnecessary. 

"(i)  DEFiNrnoNS.-In  this  section: 

"(1)  Covered  system.— The  term  'covered 
system'  means  a  vehicle,  weapon  platform^ 
or  conventional  weapon  system— 

"(A)  that  includes  features  designed  to 
provide  some  degree  of  protection  to  users  in 
combat;  and 

"(B)  that  is  a  major  system  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  in  section  2302(5)  of 
thU  tiUe. 

"(2)  Major  munitions  program.— The  term 
'major  munitions  program'  means— 

"(A)  a  munitions  program  for  which  more 
than  1,000,000  rounds  are  planned  to  be  ac- 
quired; or 

"(B)  a  conventional  munitions  program 
that  is  a  major  system  within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  in  section  2302(5)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Live-fire  testing.— The  term  live-fire 
testing'  means—  \ 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  covered  sfstem,  test- 
ing for  vulnerability  and  survivability  of 
the  system  in  combat  by  firing  foreign  con- 
ventional munitions  (including  all  threat 
munitions  that  would  likely  be  encountered 
by  the  system  in  combat)  at  the  system  con- 
figured for  comlMt,  with  the  primary  empha- 
sis on  testing  vulnerability  with  respect  to 
potential  user  casualties:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  major  munitions  pro- 
gram or  a  missile  program,  testing  for  letha- 
lity by  firing  the  munition  or  missile  con- 
cerned at  foreign  targets  configured  for 
combat,  including  each  principal  foreign 
target  against  which  the  munition  or  mis- 
sile is  intended  to  be  used  during  combat 

"(4)  Configured  for  combat.— The  term 
'configured  for  combat',  yyith  respect  to  a 
toeapon  system,  platform,  or  vehicle,  means 
loaded  or  equipped  unth  all  dangeroi^  con- 
ventional materials  (including  all  flamma- 
bles and  explosives)  that  would  normally  be 
on  board  in  combat 

"(5)  Defense  coMMrrrEES.—The  term  'de- 
fense committees'  has   the  meaning  giijen 
that  term  in  section  2362(e)(3)  of  this  title. 
"SZSSS.  OpemUonal  testing:  ttrtaui  m^r  defense 

•cyaif  itteii  prtgrnms 

"(a)  Independent  Test  and  Evaluation  by 
Service  Secretaries.— 

"(1)  In  aENERAL.—The  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned  shall  con- 
duct an  independent  operational  test  and 
evaluation  with  respect  to  a  major  defense 
acquisition  program  under  which  there  is  to 


be  acquired  a  conventional  iDcapons  system 
that— 

"(A)  is  a  major  system  unthin  the  meaning 
of  that  term  in  section  2302(5)  of  this  title; 
and 

"(B)  is  designed  for  use  in  combat 

"(2)  Limitation  on  production  con- 
tracts.—(A)  An  operational  test  and  evalua- 
tion required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  con- 
ducted before  a  major  defense  acquisition 
program  may  proceed  into  the  production 
stage. 

"(B)  A  contract  for  production  of  a  major 
defense  acquisition  program  may  not  be  en- 
tered into  until  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  program  are  ful- 
filled. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (B)  does  not  apply  to  a 
contract  for  production  of  weapons  systems 
that  are  required  for  operational  test  and 
evaluation  required  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Description  of  independent  test  and 
EVALUATION.— lA)  Exccpt  OS  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph  (B),  an  operational  test  and  eval- 
uation is  not  independent  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  if  any  person  employed  by 
the  contractor  for  the  system  being  tested  is 
involved  in  any  stage  of  the  operational  test 
and  evaluation. 

"(B)  This  paragraph  does  not  apply  to  the 
involvement  in  an  operational  test  and  eval- 
uation of  a  person  employed  by  the  contrac- 
tor who  is  involved  in  depot-level  mainte- 
nance of  the  system  being  tested  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
person  would  be  involved  in  such  mainte- 
nance in  time  of  war. 

"(b)  Side-by-Side  Testing.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  operational  test  and 
evaluation  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
incltide  a  side-by-side  test  of  the  system 
being  acquired  with  equal-cost  quantities 
of- 

"(A)  the  system  intended  to  be  replaced  (if 
the  system  being  acquired  is  intended  to  re- 
place another  system);  or 

"(B)  the  nearest,  most  effective  competitor 
of  the  system  being  acquired  (if  the  system 
being  acquired  is  not  intended  to  replace  an- 
other system)  that  is  manufactured  in  the 
free  world 

"(2)  Cost  of  systems.— For  purposes  of  the 
side-by-side  test  described  in  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  the  cost  of  the  system  being  acquired 
is  the  projected  program  unit  cost  included 
in  the  most  recent  Selected  Acquisition 
Report  with  respect  to  that  system;  and 

"(B)  the  cost  of  the  system  intended  to  be 
replaced  or  the  competitor  system  is  the  cost 
of  acquiring  that  system. 

"(c)  Independent  Analysis  of  Results  of 
Operational  T^stand  Evaluation.— 

"(1)  In  aENERAL.—The  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation  shall 
independently  analyze  the  results  of  each 
operational  test  and  evaluation  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a).  At  the  conclusion  of 
that  operational  test  and  evaluation,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  that  analysis. 

"(2)  Independent  operational  test  and 
EVALUATION.— If  in  any  case  the  Assistant 
Secretary  determines  that  the  operational 
test  and  evaluation  carried  out  under  sub- 
section (a)  is  inadequate  to  determine  effec- 
tiveness, suitability,  vuXnerabiXity  of  users, 
or  lethality,  the  Assistant  Secretary  may  in- 
dependently plan  and  carry  out  an  oper- 
ational test  and  evaluation  of  the  system  in- 
volved. 

"(3)  Reimbursement  of  costs.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  provide  that  costs  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  incurred  incident  to 
operational  test  and  evaluation  under  para- 
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graph  (II  or  (2)  (as  such  costs  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Assistant  Secretary)  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  funds  available  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  from  funds  available  for  the 
system  concerned. 

"(d)  Content  of  Reports.— Each  report 
under  subsection  (c)  shall  include  an  analy- 
sis of  whether  the  extent  and  realism  of  the 
test  and  evaluation  performed  were  ade- 
quate to  assess  confidently,  in  comparison 
with  the  system  intended  to  6e  replaced  or 
the  competitor  system,  each  of  the  following 
to  the  extent  appropriate  with  respect  to  the 
particular  item  or  component  tested' 

"(1)  Survivability.— The  ability  of  the 
system  to  survive  (with  primary  emphasis 
on  casualties)  when  hit  in  a  combat  situa- 
tion by  weapons  likely  to  be  encountered  in 
such  a  situation. 

"(2)  Maintainability.— The  ability  of  mili- 
tary personnel  of  average  skill,  operating 
under  the  stress  of  combat  to  maintain  the 
system  in  an  operational  status. 

"(3)  Probability  of  system  failure.— The 
probability  of  system  failure  in  a  combat  sit- 
uation under  the  maintenance  conditions 
described  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  Mobility.— The  time  required  to  move, 
with  no  prior  notice,  combat  units  contain- 
ing the  system  in  a  realistic  combat  environ- 
ment over  typical  deployment  distances  and 
battlefield  distances. 

"(5)  Maneuverability.— The  maneuverabil- 
ity of  the  system  in  a  combat  situation  with 
respect  to — 

"(A)  survival;  and 

"(B)  firing  advantage. 

"(6)  Effectiveness.— The  effectiveness  of 
the  system  as  indicated  by  results  of  the 
side-by-side  test  required  in  subsection 
(b)(1). 

"(e)  Submission  of  Reports  to  Defense 
Committees.— Each  report  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  under  subsection  (c)  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  defense  committees  in  precise- 
ly the  same  form  and  with  precisely  the 
same  content  as  the  report  originally  was 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  such  comments  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  wish  to  make  on  such 
report 

"(f)  Approval  of  Test  Plans.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Operational  testing  of  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program  may  not 
be  conducted  until  the  Assistant  Secretary 
approves  in  writing  the  adequacy  of  the 
plans  (including  the  adequacy  of  projected 
levels  of  funding)  for  operational  test  and 
evaluation  to  be  conducted  in  connection 
with  that  program. 

"(2)  Waiting  period.— (A)  A  final  decision 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  to  proceed 
with  a  major  defense  acquisition  program 
beyond  low-rate  initial  production  may  not 
be  made  until  15  days  of  continuous  session 
of  Congress  expire  following  after  the  date 
that  the  defense  committees  receive  the 
report  required  under  subsection  (e). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine 
die,  and  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  such  period 

"(g)  Waiver.— In  time  of  tear  or  molrilvia- 
tion,  the  President  may  suspend  the  oper- 
ation of  any  provision  of  this  section. 

"(h)  DEFiNmoNS.—In  this  section: 

"(1)  Major  defense  acquisition  program.- 
The  term  "major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  subject  to  the  Select- 
ed Acquisition  Report  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 139a  of  this  title. 


"(2)  Operational  test  and  evaluation.— 
The  term  'operational  test  and  evaluation' 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  in  section 
136a(a)(2)(A)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Defense  committees.— The  term  'de- 
fense committees'  has  the  meaning  given 
that  term  in  section  2362(e)(3)  of  this  title. ". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  items: 

"2364.  Live-fire  testing:  covered  systems, 
major  munitions  programs, 
and  missile  programs. 

"2365.  Operational  testing:  certain  major 
defense  acquisition  programs. ". 

(b)  Annual  Report.— Subsection  (g)(1)  of 
section  136a  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "January  15"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  all  that  follows  through 
"is  prepared"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"10  days  after  the  transmission  of  the 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
section  1105  of  title  31"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "evaluation  and"  in  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"evalxiation, ":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "activities"  in  the  third 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ac- 
tivities, and  the  resources  and  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  Director  to  enable  the  Director 
to  carry  out  his  duties  under  this  section  ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Such  sec- 
tion is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (i)  of  subsection 
(a)(2)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(i)  the  field  test  under  realistic  operation- 
al conditions  of  a  production  representative 
item  of  a  toeapon  system,  equipment  or  mu- 
nition for  purposes  of  assessing  and  deter- 
mining the  effectiveness  and  suitability  of 
the  toeapon  system,  equipment,  or  munition 
for  use  by  typical  users,  and,  if  appropriate, 
additional  operational  testing  including 
analysis  of  tactical  and  doctrinal  concepts 
for  and  key  components  of  toeapon  systems, 
equipment,  or  munitions;  and"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (5); 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c); 

(4)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  respectively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  subsection  (f); 

(6)  by  redesignating  subsection  (gJ  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (b))  as  subsection  (e) 
and  in  that  subsection  striking  out  "such 
comments"  in  the  third  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
bettoeen  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concerned 
with  respect  to  each  evaluation  conducted 
by  the  Secretary  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  sttch  other  comments";  and 

(7)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  and 
subsection  (i)  (as  added  by  section  213(b))  as 
subsections  (f)  and  (g),  respectively. 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— 

(1)  LlVE-FIRE  TESTING  REQUIREMENTS.— Sec- 
tion 2364  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  apply  tpith  re- 
spect to  systems,  munitions  programs,  and 
missile  programs  that  have  not  t>egun  full- 
scale  engineering  development  try  the  end  of 
the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  Operational  testing  requirements.— 
Section  2365  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 


as  added  by  subsection  (a),  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply 
toith  respect  to  major  defense  acquisition 
programs  under  which,  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thU  Act  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  has  not  entered  into  a  contract  to 
proceed  beyond  low-rate  initial  production. 

SEC.  214.  UMITATION  ON  TESTING  OF  ANTI-SATEL- 
UTE  WEAPONS 

(a)  Moratorium.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  carry  out  a  test  of  the  Space 
Defense  System  (anti-satellite  weapon) 
against  an  object  in  space  after  the  date  on 
which  the  President  certifies  to  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  dismantled  all  of 
its  dedicated  anti-satellite  weapons.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  proinsion  of  this  Act 
or  any  other  provision  of  law.  no  other  limi- 
tation shall  apply  during  fiscal  year  1987 
with  respect  to  the  testing  of  the  Space  De- 
fense System  ( anti-satellite  toeapon)  against 
an  object  in  space. 

(b)  Expiration  of  Moratorium.— Subsec- 
tion (a)  expires  on  October  1,  1987. 

TITLE  III— OPERA  TION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
SEC.  III.  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  PVNDING. 

(a)  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  other  actiinties  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  ex- 
penses, not  othervrise  provided  for,  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  in  amounts  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  Army,  t20, 742, 770,000. 

For  the  Navy,  $24,437,000,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps,  tl. 845,700,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  tl9.562.600.000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  t6, 728,097,000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve.  $789,800,000. 

For  the  Naval  Reserve.  $907,500,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  $64,800,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $927,100,000. 

For  the  Army  National  Guard, 
$1,790,100,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard, 
$1,783,100,000. 

For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice,  $4,330,000. 

For  the  Military  Health  Care  Account, 
$1,569,503,000. 

For  Defense  Claims,  $153,100,000. 

For  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
$3,400,000. 

For  Foreign  Currency  Fluctuations,  De- 
fense, $495,000,000. 

For  Environmental  Restoration,  Defense, 
$385,900,000. 

(b)  General  Authorization  for  Contin- 
gencies.—There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987,  in  addition  to 
the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a),  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary— 

(1)  for  unbudgeted  increases  in  fuel  costs; 

(2)  for  unbudgeted  increases  as  the  result 
of  inflation  in  the  cost  of  activities  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a);  and 

(3)  for  unbudgeted  amounts  for  salary, 
pay,  retirement  and  other  employee  benefits 
authorized  try  law  for  ciirUian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  whose  compensa- 
tion is  provided  for  by  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Limitation  on  OBuaATioNS.—The  maxi- 
mum amount  that  may  be  obligated  from  an 
appropriation  account  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  sec- 
tion or  section  302  or  303  is  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  that  account 
plus  any  amount  authorized  under  subsec- 
tion (b). 
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SEC  Mt  WOKKISC  CAPtTAL  FVNDS. 

Fund*  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  other  activities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  protnd- 
ing  capital  for  working-capital  funds  in 
amounts  as  follows.' 

For  the  Army  Stock  Fund,  t286, 700.000. 

For  the  Navy  Stock  Fund,  t4S8.S00.000. 

For  the  Marine  Corja  Stock  Fund, 
$44,400,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund, 
$239,400,000. 

For  the  Defense  Stock  Fund,  $126,800,000. 

SSC  Ml  AtmOUXATION  OF  APFROPRIATtONS  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  TO  PAN  AMERICAN 
GAMES. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1987  for  assistance  to 
the  Tenth  International  Pan  American 
Games  in  accordance  with  section  304  of  the 
DeiMrtment  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-14S;  99  Stat  583),  in 
the  amount  of  $15,000,000. 

SEC  JM  PROHIBITIONS  ON  MANAGING  CIVIUAN 
PERSONNEL  BY  END  STRENGTHS  AND 
ON  CONTROLUNG  PERSONNEL  NOT 
FUNDED  BY  GOVERNMENT. 

la)  In  General.— Section  140b  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  6»  inserting  "(a)"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  text  of  such  section; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  before  "12)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  and  (3)"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "such  fiscal  year": 

14)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  any  constraint  or  limitation 
(known  as  an  'end-strength'/  on  the  number 
of  such  personnel  who  may  be  employed  on 
the  last  day  of  such  fiscal  year. ";  and 

(S)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(b)  The  number  of.  and  the  amount  of 
funds  available  to  be  paid  to.  indirectly 
funded  Government  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  may  not  be— 

"(1)  subject  to  any  constraint  or  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  such  personnel  who 
may  be  employed  on  the  last  day  of  a  fiscal 
year; 

"(2)  managed  on  the  basis  of  any  end- 
strength:  or 

"(3)  controlled  under  any  policy  of  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  for  con- 
trol of  civilian  ynanpower  resources. 

"(c)  In  this  section,  the  term  "indirectly 
funded  Government  employees'  means  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— 

"(1)  who  are  employed  by  indiistrial-tifpe 
activities  or  commercial-type  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  2208  of  this  title:  and 

"(2)  whose  salaries  and  t>enefits  are 
funded  from  sources  other  than  appropri- 
•ated  funds. ". 

(b)  Emcnvs  Datt.— Subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  section  140b  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  1986. 

(e)  CoNTORMiNG  Amendments.— Section 
13$(c)  of  title  10,  UniUd  States  Code,  u 
amerided— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2): 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
that  paragraph— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "anniMU"  before 
"active  duty"  the  first  place  it  appears  in 
the  flrat  sentence; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  annual  civilian 
personnel  end  strength  level"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "project- 
ing civilian  personnel  strength  levels": 

(C)  by  striking  out  "next  fiscal  year,  and 
shaU  include  in  that  report  justification  for 


the  strength  levels  recommended  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  relationship  between  the 
personnel  strength  levels  recommended  for 
that  fiscal  year"  and  iruerting  in  lieu  there- 
of "next  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude in  that  report  justification  for  the 
strength  levels  recommended  for  active  duty 
end  strengths  and  projected  for  cirnlian  per- 
sonnel and  an  explanation  of  the  relation- 
ship between  such  strength  levels": 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  in  that  paragraph  strik- 
ing out  "or  civilian  ":  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (S)  as 
paragraph  (4). 

SEC  MS.  CONTRACT  PERSONNEL  TO  BE  INCLVDED  IN 
BUDGET  JUSTIFICATION. 

Section  2203  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentences:  "The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  provide  that  the  budget  justifi- 
cation documents  for  such  budget  include 
information  on  the  number  of  employees  of 
contractors  estimated  to  be  working  on  con- 
tracts of  the  Department  of  Defense  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  is  sub- 
mitted. Such  information  shall  be  set  forth 
in  terms  of  employee-years  or  such  other 
measure  as  will  be  uniform  and  readily  com- 
pamMe  with  civilian  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. ". 

SEC.  Mt.  PROCUREMENT  OF  CERTAIN  BAKERY  AND 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS  OUTSIDE  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(a)  Procurement  or  Bakery  and  Dairy 
Products.— Chapter  143  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sectiorL- 

"§24iZ.  Bakery  and  dairy  pntdticts:  proeurememt 

omtside  the  United  Stale§ 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  author- 
ize any  element  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  procures  t>akery  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  use  by  the  armed  forces  outside  the 
United  States  to  procure  any  products  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  through  the  use  of 
procedures  other  than  competitive  proce- 
dures. 

"(b)  The  products  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  are  bakery  or  dairy  products  produced 
by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
in  a  facility  outside  the  United  States  that 
began  operating  before  July  1.  1986. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2422.  Bakery  and  dairy  products:  procure- 
ment outside  the  United 
States. ". 

SEC  J97.  FUNCTIONS  OF  MILITARY  COMMISSARIES; 
PURCHASE  OF  ALCOHOUC  BEVERAGES 
BY  NONAPPROPRIATED  FUND  INSTRU- 
MENTALITIES 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  147  of  title  10, 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sections: 
"§248S.  Cammusary  itortK  merchandise  that  may 

he  sold;  uniform  Marcharyt* 

"(a)  Commissary  stores  are  similar  to 
commercial  grocery  stores  and  may  sell  mer- 
chandise similar  to  that  sold  in  commercial 
grocery  stores. 

"(b)  Merchandise  sold  in  commissary 
stores  may  include  items  in  the  following 
categories: 

"(1)  Health  and  beauty  aids. 

"(2)  Meat  and  poultry. 

"(3)  Fish  and  seafood. 

"(4)  Produce 

"(5)  Food  and  non-food  grocery  items. 

"(6)  Bakery  goods. 


"(7)  Dairy  products. 

"(8)  Tobacco  products. 

"(9)  Delicatessen  items. 

"(10)  Frozen  foods. 

"(11)  Other  categories  designated  in  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense 

"(c)  An  adjustment  of  or  surcharge  on 
sales  prices  in  commissary  stores  under  sec- 
tion 2484(b)  or  268S(a)  of  this  title  or  for 
any  other  purpose  shall  be  applied  as  a  uni- 
form percentage  of  the  sales  price  of  all  mer- 
chandise sold  in  commissary  stores. 
"§2487.  Commissary  itortt:  UmUations  on  release 

of  sales  information 

"(a)  In  order  to  protect  commercially  val- 
uable information,  the  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department,  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  may  not  release  to  the  public 
those  portions  of  computer  data  generated 
by  electronic  scanners  used  in  military  com- 
missaries, and  those  portions  of  reports  gen- 
erated by  such  scanners,  that  contain  the 
following  injormation: 

"(1)  TTie  unit  prices  of  items  sold 

"(2)  The  number  of  units  of  items  sold. 

"(b)  Information  subject  to  subsection  (a) 
may  be  released  under  a  written  agreement 
Any  such  agreement  shall  require  payment 
for  such  iriformation  and  shall  specify  the 
amount  of  such  payment 

"(c)  Amounts  received  by  the  United  States 
under  an  agreement  described  in  subsection 
(b)  with  respect  to  a  commissary  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Commissary  TYust  Revolving 
Fund  of  the  military  department  under 
which  the  commissary  is  operated 
"S  2488.    Nonappropriated   fund   instrumentalities: 

purchase  of  alcoholic  beverage* 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
that- 

"(1)  covered  alcoholic  beverage  purchases 
made  for  resale  on  a  military  installation 
located  in  the  United  States  shall  be  made 
from  the  most  competitive  source,  price  and 
other  factors  considered,  except  that 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  malt  beverages  and 
wine  purchased  for  resale  on  a  military  in- 
stallation located  in  the  contiguous  States, 
such  purchases  shall  be  made  from,  and  de- 
livery shall  be  accepted  from,  a  source 
within  the  State  in  which  the  military  in- 
stallation concerned  is  located 

"(b)  If  a  military  installation  located  in 
the  contiguous  States  is  located  in  more 
than  one  State,  a  source  of  supply  in  any 
State  in  which  the  installation  is  located 
shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (a)(2)  to  be  a  source  unthin  the  State 
in  which  the  installation  is  lo<;ated 

"(c)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'covered  alcoholic  beverage 
purchases'  means  purchases  of  alcoholic 
t)everages  by  a  nonappropriated  fund  instru- 
mentality of  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
nonappropriated  funds. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia. ". 

(b)  Repeal  or  LiMiTATtoN  on  FY86  Funds.— 
Section  8099  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  1986  (as  contained  in 
section  101(b)  of  Public  Law  99-190).  U  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Exemption  From  Written  Notice  Re- 
QViREMENTS.— Section  230S(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  Subparagraph  (D)  does  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  award  of  a  contract  for 
the  acquisition  of  perishable  subsistence 
items.". 


<d)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  items: 

"2486.  Commissary  stores:  merchandise  that 
may  6c  sold;  uniform  sur- 
charges. 

"2487.  Commissary  stores:  limitation  on  re- 
lease of  sales  information. 

"2488.  Nonappropriated  fund  instrumental- 
ities: purchase  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages.". 

SBC  MR,  AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
TO  ACCEPT  GIFTS  FOR  THE  DEFENSE 
DEPENDENTS  EDUCATION  SYSTEM. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  ISS  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  foUouring  new  sectiorf 
"92S05.  Acceptance  of  gifU^  for  defense  dependents' 

education  system 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  accept 
hold,  administer,  and  spend  any  gift  (in- 
cluding any  gift  of  an  interest  in  real  prop- 
erty) made  on  the  condition  that  it  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  operation  or  admin- 
istration of  the  defense  dependents'  educa- 
tion system  provided  for  under  the  Defense 
Dependents'  Education  Act  of  1978  (20 
U.S.C.  921  et  seq.).  The  Secretary  may  pay 
all  necessary  expenses  in  connection  unth 
the  acceptance  of  a  gift  under  this  sul>sec- 

tiOTL 

"(b)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  a 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  'Department  of  De- 
fense Dependents'  Education  Gift  Fund'. 
Gifts  of  money,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  property,  received  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund.  The  Secretary 
may  disburse  funds  deposited  under  this 
subsection  for  the  benefit  or  use  of  the  de- 
fense dependent's  education  system,  subject 
to  the  terms  of  the  gift 

"(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2601  of  this 
title  applies  to  property  that  is  accepted 
under  subsection  (a)  in  the  same  manner 
that  such  subsection  applies  to  property  that 
is  accepted  under  subsection  (a)  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)(1)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may— 

"(A)  retain  money,  securities,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  securities,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Dependents'  Education  Gift 
Fund;  and 

"(B)  invest  money  and  reinvest  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  securities  in  that  fund  in 
securities  of  the  United  States  or  in  securi- 
ties guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  interest  and  profits  accruing 
from  those''  securities  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  fund  and  may  be  disbursed 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

"(e)  In  this  section,  the  term  'gift'  includes 
a  devise  of  real  property  or  a  bequest  of  per- 
sonal property. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  section. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  Jhe  following 
new  item: 

"2605.  Acceptance  of  gifts  for  defense  de- 
pendents' education  system. ". 

SEC  MA  RENOVATION  OF FACILITIE& 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  169  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subchapter  I  the  following  new 
sectioTL 
-§2810.  Renoeatlan  of  fmeUUies 

"(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  carry 
out  renovation  projects  that  combine  main- 


tenance, repair,  and  minor  construction 
projects  for  an  entire  single-purpose  facility, 
or  one  or  more  functional  areas  of  a  multi- 
purpose facility,  using  funds  available  for 
operations  and  maintenance 

"(b)  The  amount  obligated  on  such  a  ren- 
ox>ation  project  may  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum amount  specified  by  law  for  a  minor 
construction  project  under  section  2805  of 
this  title. 

"(c)  Construction  of  new  facilities  or  addi- 
tions to  existing  facilities  Tnay  not  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  authority  of  this  section. " 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  subchapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2810.  Renovation  of  facilities. "." 

SEC.  sit.  PROHIBITION  OF  PURCHASE  OF  PETROLE- 
UM PRODUCTS  FROM  COMPANIES  PRO- 
DUCING OIL  IN  ANGOLA. 

(a)  General  RvLS.—The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  a  petroleum  product  from  a 
company  if  the  company  (or  a  subsidiary  or 
partnership  of  the  company)— 

(1)  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  petrole- 
um products  in  Angola;  or 

(2)  during  the  preceding  12  months  has 
purchased  petroleum  products,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  Angola. 

(b)  Petroleum  Product  DEmiED.—For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "petroleum 
product"  means  crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil, 
or  any  refined  petroleum  product  (including 
any  natural  gas  liquid  or  any  natural  gas 
liquid  product). 

(c)  EFFECTIVE  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  six  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  Purchases  of  petrole- 
um products  before  the  date  on  which  this 
section  takes  effect  shall  not  be  considered 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2).. 

SEC  tIL  PROHIBITION  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  THE 
PERFORMANCE  OF  CERTAIN  ARMY  AM- 
MUNITION A  CnVITIES 

(a)  Prohibitions  or  CoNTRAcnNO.-The 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  not  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
performance  by  contractor  personnel  of 
functions  performed  by  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  the  Oane  Army  Am- 
munition Activity.  Oane,  Indiana,  or  the 
McAlester  Army  Ammunition  Plant  McAles- 
ter.  Oklahoma. 

(b)  EXCEPTION.— The  prohilrition  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  does  not  apply  to  a  contract  (or  the 
renewal  of  a  contract)  for  the  performance 
of  a  function  that  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  is  under  contract  for  per- 
formance by  contractor  personnel 

SEC  sit  EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  HU- 
MANITARIAN ASSISTANCE, 
(a)    TRANSPORTATION.    ADMINISTRATION.    AND 

Delivery  or  Humanitarian  Reuse  Suppues 
TO  Afohan  RErvQEEs.-Section  305  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  1986 
(Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat  617),  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "sum  of  $10,000,000" 
in  subsection  (a)  the  following:  "and  for 
fiscal  year  1987  the  sum  of  $3,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  the  purpose  of  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  the  purposes  of  (1)"; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "Soviet  Union"  in 
subsection  (a)  the  following:  ",  (2)  paying 
administrative  costs  of  providing  such 
transportation,  and  (3)  providing  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  transportation  assets  for  the 
distribution  of  supplies  as  part  of  such 
relief':  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 


"(d)  Availability  or  Funds.— Amounts  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authorization  in 
sutisection  (a)  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  if  so  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts." 

(a)  Transportation  or  HuMANiTARUti 
Reliee  Suppues  Worldwide.— Section  1540 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  1985  (Public  Law  98-525;  98  Stat  2637), 
is  amended— 

(1)  effective  on  October  1,  1986,  by  striking 
out  "fiscal  years  1985  and  1986"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1987";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(f)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1987  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  to 
carry  out  this  section. ". 

(c)  Distribution  or  Excess  Nonletkal 
Suppues  for  Humanitarian  Reuee.— Section 
2547(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Excess  supplies  made  available  for 
humanitarian  relief  purposes  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  transferred— 

"(1)  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  such  sup- 
plies; or 

"(2)  following  notification  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  a  component  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  plans  to  distribute 
such  supplies  under  otherwise  authorized 
humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  pro- 
grams. ". 

SEC  sis.  NATIONAL  BOARD  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF 
RIFLE  PRACTICE 

(a)  Personnel  Services.— Section  4308  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUouring  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  personnel 
services  (in  addition  to  pay  and  non-travel 
related  allowances  for  members  of  the  armed 
forces)  in  carrying  out  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  and  sections 
4310  through  4312  of  this  title. ". 

(b)  Allowances  for  Competitors  at  Na- 
tional Matches.— Section  4313  of  such  title 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "draw  not  more  than" 
in  subsection  (at  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  the  subsection  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "be  paid  a  subsistence  al- 
lowance in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  prescril>e. ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  five  cents  a  mUe"  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  prescribe". 

TITLE  IV— MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

SEC.  III.  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  ACTIVE  FORCES 

The  Armed  Forces  are  authorized  strengths 
for  active-duty  personnel  as  of  September  30, 
1987,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army.  780,800. 

(2)  The  Navy,  583.300. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  198,800. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  606.470. 

SEC  411.  END  STRENGTHS  FOR  SELECTED  RESERVE. 

(a)  In  General.— For  fiscal  year  1987.  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  programmed  to 
attain  strengths  as  of  September  30,  1987,  of 
not  less  than  the  following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  459.310. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  326,600. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  153.013. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  44,263. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  115.013. 
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($}  Tlu  Air  Force  Reserve.  80.489. 

(7J  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  13.000. 

(b)  AiuvsTMENTS.—The  end  strengths  pre- 
acribed  by  subsection  faJ  for  the  Selected  Re- 
teroe  of  any  reserve  component  shall  be  pro- 
portionately reduced  by— 

tl)  the  total  authorized  strength  of  units 
organised  to  serve  as  units  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  such  component  which  are  on 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year;  and 

(2J  the  total  number  of  individual  mem- 
bers not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
Of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for  train- 
ing or  for  unsatisfactory  participation  in 
training)  without  their  consent  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

8SC  Mt  SfID  STKENCTHS  FOR  ll£S£KVES  ON 
ACnVK  DVTY  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  RE- 
SERVE COMPONENTS. 

(aJ  In  GsMKRAi.— Within  the  end  strengths 
prescribed  in  section  402,  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized,  as 
of  September  30,  1987,  the  following  number 
of  Reserves  to  fce  serving  on  full-time  active 
duty  or,  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  on  full-time  National  Guard 
duty  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  adminis- 
tering, recruiting,  instructing,  or  training 
the  reserve  components  or  the  National 
Guard: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  25,231. 

(2 J  The  Army  Reserve,  12.657. 
(3J  The  Naval  Reserve,  20,510. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  1,645. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  8.169. 

(6>  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  665. 

(b)  AvTHORiTY  To  Increase  End-Strength 
LiMTT.—Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  the  end  strengths  prescribed 
try  subsection  (a)  may  be  increased  by  a 
total  of  not  more  than  the  number  equal  to  2 
percent  of  the  total  end  strengths  prescribed 

SEC.  404.  MIUTARY  TRAINING  STUDENT  LOADS 

(a)  In  General.— For  fiscal  year  1987.  the 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  author- 
ized average  military  training  student  loads 
asfoUoujs: 

(1/ The  Army.  76.758. 

(2)  The  Navy,  72.483. 

13)  The  Marine  Corps.  19,433. 

14)  the  Air  Force,  43,911. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  StaUs.  18.262. 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve.  15.858. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve.  3.493. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  3,944. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  3.566. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  2,127. 

(bJ  AD/vsTMENTS.—TJie  average  military 
student  loads  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  re- 
serve components  authorized  in  subsection 
(a)  for  fiscal  year  1987  shall  be  adjusted  con- 
sistent with  the  personnel  strengths  author- 
teed  in  sections  401  and  402.  Such  adjust- 
ment stiall  be  apportioned  among  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air 
Force  and  the  reserve  components  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe. 

img  V—DSFENSS  PERSONNEL  POUCY 
Part  A— Active  Forces 

SSC  M/.  ASSKNMEItT  OF  ACTIVE-DVTY  MEMBERS 
OVrSIDE  TKB  VNtrSD  ST  A  TES. 

(aJ  Rrpral  or  12-Wkkk  Requirement.— Sec- 
tUm  671  of  title  10.  UniUd  States  Code,  re- 
lating  to  assignment  of  members  outside  the 


United  States  before  the  completion  of  train- 
ing, is  amended  by  striking  out  "until  he  has 
had  txoelve  weelcs  of  basic  trainings  or  its 
eguivalent"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"until  the  member  has  completed  basic 
training  or  its  equivalent ". 

(b)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  who  begin  basic  train- 
ing on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

SEC  HI  wearing  of  REUGIOVS  apparel  by  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  WHILE 
IN  UNIFORM. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  45  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  774  as  section 
775:  and 

(2)  try  inserting  after  section  773  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  774: 

"§  774.  ReUfiom*  appartt  wearing  wkile  in  uniform 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Except  as  provided 
under  subsection  (b).  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  may  wear  an  item  of  religious  apparel 
while  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  member's 
armed  force. 

"(b)  Exceptions.— TTie  Secretary  concerned 
may  prohibit  the  wearing  of  an  item  of  reli- 
gious apparel— 

"(1)  in  circumstances  with  respect  to 
which  ttie  Secretary  determines  that  the 
wearing  of  the  item  would  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  the  member's  military 
duties:  or 

"(2)  if  the  Secretary  determines,  under  reg- 
ulations under  subsection  (c).  that  the  item 
of  apparel  is  not  neat  and  conservative. 

"(c)  REQULATIONS.-The  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  prescrH>e  regulations  concern- 
ing the  wearing  of  religious  apparel  by  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  under  the  Secre- 
tary's jurisdiction  while  the  members  are 
voearing  the  uniform.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  consistent  with  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

"(d)  Reugiovs  Apparel  Defined.- In  this 
section,  the  term  'religious  apparel'  means 
apparel  the  wearing  of  which  is  part  of  the 
observance  of  the  religious  faith  practiced 
by  the  member. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  strUdng  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  774  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"774.  Religious  appareL  wearing  while  in 

uniform. 
"775.  Applicability  of  chapter. ". 

(c)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  concerned 
shall  prescribe  the  regulations  required  by 
section  774(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  subsection  (a),  not  later  than 
the  end  of  the  120-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  MJ.  SERVICE  OF  MEMBERS  ON  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  JURIES 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  49  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section- 
"8  981.  Members:  service  on  State  and  local  jariet 

"(a)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces  on 
active  duty  may  not  be  required  to  serve  on 
a  State  or  local  jury  if  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  that  such  service— 

"(1)  would  unreasonably  interfere  with  the 
performance  of  the  member's  military 
duties;  or 

"(2)  would  adversely  affect  the  readiness 
of  the  unit,  command,  or  activity  to  which 
the  member  is  assigned. 

"(b)  A  determination  try  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned under  this  section  is  conclusive. 


"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pre- 
scrH)e  regulations  for  the  administration  of 
this  section 

"(d)  In  this  section,  the  term  'State'  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columlna,  the  Com- 
montoealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  each  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"982.  Memt>ers:  service  on  State  and  local 
juries. ". 

SEC.  5M.  EXTE.NSION  OF  EXPIRING  AVTHORITY  FOR 
SPOT  PROMOTIONS  OF  NA  VY  UEVTEN- 
ANTS. 

Section  5721(f)  of  title  10,  UniUd  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1986"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1987". 

SEC.  its.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  REGARDING  EN- 
USTMENT  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  IU7. 

Section  551(a)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public  Law 
98-525;  98  Stat  2530),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  period  l>eginning  on  Octot>er  1, 
1986"  and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
the  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fiscal  year  1988,  not  less  than  22  percent 
shall  be  women. ". 

SEC.  sit.  AVTHORITY  TO  EXEMPT  PHYSICIANS  AT 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  UNIVERSITY  OF 
THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES  FROM  REDUC- 
TIONS IN  RETIRED  PA  Y. 

Section  2113(f)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  try  inserting  "(1)" after  "(f)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follovring: 
"(2)  The  Board  may  exempt  at  any  time,  a 

physician  who  is  a  memt>er  of  the  faculty 
from  the  restrictions  in  subsections  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  section  5532  of  title  5,  if  the  Board 
determines  that  such  exemption  is  necessary 
to  recruit  or  retain  well-qualified  physicians 
for  the  faculty  of  the  University.  An  exemp- 
tion granted  under  this  paragraph  shall  ter- 
minate upon  any  break  in  employment  loith 
the  Unii}ersity  by  a  physician  of  three  days 
or  more.  An  exemption  granted  under  this 
paragraph  to  a  person  shall  apply  to  the  re- 
tired pay  of  such  person  l>eginning  loith  the 
first  month  after  the  month  in  which  the  ex- 
emption is  granted  ". 

Part B— Reserve  Forces 

SEC.  in.  authority  for  PRESIDENT  TO  CAU  SE- 
LECTED RESERVE  MEMBERS  TO 
ACTIVE  DITY. 

Section  673b(c)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "100,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "200,000". 

SEC.  Sit  PAY,  ALLOWANCES,  AND  BENEFITS  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  RESERVE  COMPO- 
NENTS 

(a)  Medical  and  Dental  Care.—(1)  Section 
1074a  of  title  10,    United  States  Code,   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'■§  1974a.   Medical  and  dental  cart:  members  on 

duty  other  than'  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 

than  30  day* 

"(a)  Under  joint  regulations  prescril>ed  by 
the  administering  Secretaries,  the  following 
persons  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  descrH>ed 
in  sul>section  (b): 

"(1)  Each  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  incurs  or  aggravates  an  injury,  illness, 
or  disease  in  the  line  of  duty  while  perform- 
ing— 

"(A)  active  duty  for  a  period  of  30  days  or 
leu;  or 

"(B)  inactive-duty  training. 
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"(2)  Each  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
who  incurs  or  aggravates  an  injury,  illness, 
or  disease  while  traveling  directly  to  or  from 
the  place  at  which  that  member  is  to  per- 
form or  has  performed- 

"(A)  active  duty  for  a  period  of  30  days  or 
less;  or 

"(B)  inactiveduty  training. 

"(b)  A  person  described  in  subsection  (a)  is 
entitled  to- 

"(1)  the  medical  and  dental  care  appropri- 
ate for  the  treatment  of  the  injury,  illness,  or 
disease  of  that  person  until  the  resulting  dis- 
alnlity  cannot  be  materially  improved  try 
further  hospitalization  or  treatment  and 

"(2)  subsistence  during  hospitalization. 

"(c)  A  member  is  not  entitled  to  t>enefits 
under  this  section  if  the  injury,  illness,  or 
disease,  or  aggravation  of  an  injury,  illness, 
or  disease  descritted  in  subsection  (a)(2),  is 
the  result  of  the  gross  negligence  or  miscon- 
duct of  the  member. ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  1074a  in 
Ihe  tat>le  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  55  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows- 

"1074a.  Medical  and  dental  care:  members 
on  duty  other  than  active  duty 
for  a  period  of  more  than  30 
days. ". 

(b)  Pay  and  Allowances  for  Disabled 
Members.— Section  204  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  A  member  of  a  reserve  component  of  a 
uniformed  service  is  entitled  to  the  pay  and 
allowances  provided  by  law  or  regulation 
for  a  member  of  a  regular  component  of  a 
uniformed  service  of  corresponding  grade 
and  length  of  service  whenever  such 
member— 

"(1)  is  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  for 
a  period  of  more  than  30  days;  and 

"(2)  is  physically  disabled  in  line  of  duty 
from  injury,  illness,  or  disease. 

"(h)(1)  A  memtter  of  a  reserve  component 
of  a  uniformed  service  is  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest, to  a  portion  of  the  monthly  pay  and 
allowances  provided  by  law  or  regulation 
for  a  member  of  a  regular  component  of  a 
uniformed  service  of  corresponding  grade 
and  length  of  service  for  each  month  for 
which  the  member  demonstrates  a  loss  of 
income  from  rutn-mUitaTy  compensation  as 
a  result  of  an  injury,  illness,  or  disease  in- 
curred or  aggravated- 

"(A)  in  line  of  duty  while  performing 
active  duty  for  a  period  of  30  days  or  less; 

"(B)  in  line  of  duty  while  performing  inac- 
tive-duty training  (other  than  work  or  study 
in  connection  with  a  correspondence  course 
of  an  armed  force  or  attendance  in  an  inac- 
(tt>e  status  at  an  educational  institution 
under  the  sponsorship  of  an  armed  force  or 
the  Public  Health  Service);  or 

"(C)  while  traveling  directly  to  or  from 
that  duty  or  training. 

"(2)(A>  Subject  to  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C),  pay  and  allowances  paid  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  in  an  amount  which  off- 
sets the  loss  of  income  from  non-military 
compensation. 

"(B)  Pay  and  allowances  may  not  be  paid 
under  paragraph  (1)  to  a  member  who  is  en- 
rolUd  in  any  other  income  protection  insur- 
ance plan  to  the  extent  that  such  payment 
would  result  in  total  t)enefits  to  the  member 
of  more  than  the  demonstrated  loss  of 
income  from  non-military  compensation. 

"(C)  The  total  amount  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances paid  under  paragraph  (1)  and  com- 
pensation paid  under  section  206(a)  of  this 


title  for  any  period  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  pay  and  allowances  provided  by 
law  or  regiUation  for  a  member  of  a  regular 
component  of  a  uniformed  service  of  corre- 
sponding grade  and  length  of  service  for 
that  period 

"(3)  Pay  and  alloioances  may  lie  paid 
under  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six 
months;  or 

"(B)  for  a  longer  period,  if  the  Secretary 
concerned  determines  that  it  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  fairness  and  equity  to  do  so. 

"(4)  A  member  is  not  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  subsection  if  the  injury,  illness, 
disease,  or  aggravation  of  an  injury,  illness, 
or  disease  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  is 
the  result  of  the  gross  misconduct  of  the 
member. 

"(5)  Regulations  with  respect  to  proce- 
dures for  paying  pay  and  allowances  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  prescrH>ed— 

"(A)  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
armed  forces  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
for  the  Coast  Guard  when  the  Coast  Guard 
is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy. ". 

(2)  Subsection  (i)  is  repealed 

(3)  Subsection  (j)  is  redesignated  as  sub- 
section (i). 

(c)  Inactive-Duty  Training  Pay  for  Dis- 
abled Members.— Section  206(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "entitled  to  basic  pay"  the  second  place 
it  appears  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "entitled  to 
iMsic  pay— 

"(1)  for  each  regular  period  of  instruction, 
or  period  of  appropriate  duty,  at  which  the 
meml>er  is  engaged  for  at  least  two  hours,  in- 
cluding that  performed  on  a  Sunday  or  fioli- 
day; 

"(2)  for  the  performance  of  such  other 
equivalent  training,  instruction,  duty,  or 
appropriate  duties,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe;  or 

"(3)  for  a  regular  period  of  instruction 
that  the  memt>er  is  scheduled  to  perform  but 
is  unable  to  perform  l>ecause  of  physical  dis- 
ability resulting  from  an  injury,  illness,  or 
disease  incurred  or  aggravated— 

"(A)  in  line  of  duty  while  performing— 

"(i)  active  duty  for  a  period  of  30  days  or 
less;  or 

"(ii)  inactive-duty  training;  or 

"(B)  while  traveling  directly  to  or  from 
that  duty  or  training  (unless  such  itijury,  ill- 
ness, disease,  or  aggravation  of  an  injury, 
illness,  or  disease  is  the  restUt  of  the  gross 
negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  member). ". 

(d)  Retirement  for  Disability.— (1)  Sec- 
tions 1204  and  1206  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out  "result- 
ing from  an  injury". 

(2)(A)  The  heading  of  section  1204  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"8 1204.  Members  on  active  duty  for  30  dag*  or  less: 

retirement". 

(2)  The  heading  of  section  1205  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"9 1205.  Members  on  active  duty  for  3$  day*  or  It—: 
temporary  disability  retired  list". 

(3)  The  heading  of  section  1206  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

S 1206.  Member*  on  active  duty  for  30  day*  or  let*: 

t^ivmliom". 

(41  The  items  relating  to  sections  1204, 
1205\and  1206  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
t>eginning  of  chapter  61  of  such  title  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1204.  Members  on  active  duty  for  30  days 


or  less:  retirement 

"1205.  Members  on  active  duty  for  30  days 
or  less:  temporary  disability  re- 
tired lUL 

"1206.  Members  on  active  duty  for  30  days 
or  less:  separation. ". 

(e)  Death  BENEnTS.—(l)  Section  1475(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "from  an  irtjury  incurred  by 
him  after  December  31.  1956, "  in  parofiPnipA 
(3). 

(2)  Section  1476  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strUcing  out  sutisection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1480 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
pay  a  death  gratuity  to  or  for  the  survivors 
prescrH>ed  in  section  1477  of  this  title  of 
each  person  who  dies  within  120  days  after 
discharge  or  release  from— 

"(A)  active  duty;  or 

"(B)  inactive-duty  training  (other  than 
work  or  study  in  connection  urith  a  corre- 
spondence course  of  an  armed  force  or  at- 
tendance, in  an  inactive  status,  at  an  educa- 
tional institution  under  the  sponsorship  of 
an  armed  force  or  the  PiMic  Health  Serv- 
ice). 

"(21  A  death  gratuity  may  be  paid  under 
paragraph  (1)  only  if  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  determines  that  the  death 
resulted  from  an  injury  or  disease  incurred 
or  aggravated  during— 

"(A)  the  active  duty  or  inactiveduty 
training  described  in  paragraph  (1);  or 

"(B)  travel  directly  to  or  from  such  duty. ": 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  sut>sectioiu  (c)  and 
(dJ  as  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

(3)  Section  1481(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed— 

.(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  a  member  of  a  reserve  component  of 
an  armed  force  who  dies  u>hile— 

"(A)  on  active  duty; 

"(B)  performing  inactit>e-duty  training; 

"(C)  performing  authorized  travel  directly 
to  or  from  active  duty  or  inactive-duty 
training;  or 

"(D)  hospitalized  or  undergoing  treatment 
for  an  injury,  illness,  or  disease  incurred  or 
aggravated  while  on  active  duty  or  perform- 
ing inactive-duty  training;";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(f)  Technical  and  Conforming  Amend- 
ments.—(1)  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Sections  3687.  3721.  3722.  6148.  8687. 
8721,  and  8722  are  repealed 

(B)(i)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  353  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to  section  3687. 

(ii)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  l>eginning 
of  chapter  355  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  items  relating  to  sectioru  3721  and  3722. 

(Hi)  The  table  of  sectioru  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  561  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  6148. 

(iv)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  853  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  8687. 

(V)  The  tal>le  of  sections  at  the  l>eginning 
of  chapter  855  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  items  relating  to  sectioru  8721  and  8722. 

(C)  Sectioru  1076(a)(2)(B)  and 
1086(c)(2)(B)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"injury  or  illness"  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "irtjury,  illness,  or  disease". 

(D)  Sectioru  3723  and  8723  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "was  injured  or  contracted  a 
disease,"  and  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof  '%n- 
curred  an  injury,  illness,  or  disease. ". 
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(2)(A)  Sections  318.  319.  320.  and  321  of 
title  32.  United  States  Code,  are  repealed. 

IB)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  3  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
318,  319.  320,  and  321. 

Ig)  Emcnvs  Date.— The  amendments 
made  fry  this  section  shall  apply  loith  respect 
to  persons  who.  after  the  date  of  enactment 
Of  this  Ad— 

(1)  incur  or  aggravate  an  injury,  illness,  or 
disease;  or  ' 

(2)  dML 

TTTLB  VI— COMPENSATION  AND  OTHER 

PERSONNEL  BENEFITS 

Part  A— Pa  y  amd  Au-o  wamccs 

SEC  $$l.  ENMANCEMENT  OF  A  VIA  TION  OFFICER  CON- 
nSVATION  PAY. 

(a)  EummA-noN  or  Orrssr  for  Receipt  or 
Hazardous  Duty  Incesttve  Pay.— Section 
301b(e)  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  strilcing  out  parxigraph  14). 

(b>  ErrscnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  pay- 
ments made  for  periods  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  under  agreements  entered 
into  under  section  301b  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code. 

SEC  mt.  AtmoKtrr  to  pay  rotc  mekbehs  in  ad- 
vance FOR  HELD  TRAINISa 

la)  In  Gemkrau— Section  1006  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsectiorL 

"(jj  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  not  more  than  one 
month's  pay  may  be  paid  in  advance  to  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  who  is  ordered  to  field 
trainijig  or  a  practice  reguired  under  sec- 
tion 2109  of  titU  10.". 

(b)  Errccnvc  Date.— Subsection  (j)  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a>,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  pay  pay- 
able for  months  beginning  after  the  later  of 
September  30,  1986,  and  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

Part  fl— 7>m vel  amd  Transportation 

SEC  til.  TRANSPORTATION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 
FOR  HEHBERS  HAKINC  PERMANENT 
CHANCES  OF  STA  TION. 

Section  2634  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  and  all 
that  follows  through  "debarkation"  in  sub- 
section <a)(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"by  other  surface  transportation  ";  and 

(21  by  striking  out  ",  or  his  designee,"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (af; 

f3)  by  striking  out  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  this  section, 
the  term  'change  of  permanent  station' 
meaiu  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  a 
memi>er  of  the  armed  forces  from  a  perma- 
nent station  inside  the  continental  United 
State*  to  a  permanent  station  outside  the 
eontinental  United  States  or  from  a  perma- 
nent station  outside  the  continental  United 
States  to  another  permanent  station. ". 

SEC  tit  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  ACTVAL  LODGING 
EXPENSES  PLUS  PER  DIEM  FOR  MEM- 
BERS ENTtTLED  TO  TRAVEL  ALLOW. 
A/KES. 

la)  In  Oemerau— Section  404(d)  of  titU  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "per  diem  in  place  of 
tubsistenee  in  an  amount  not  more  than  $50 
determined  by  the  Secretaries  concerned  to 
be  sufficient"  in  parxigraph  <1KB)  and  in- 
aerting  in  lieu  thereof  "payment  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  as  provided  in  paragraph  <2f  af 
this  subjection  in  an  amount  sufficient": 

(21  by  striking  out  "to  be"  in  paragraph 
IV(B)  after  "travel  U":  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  12)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  entitled  to  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances  under  sul>section  (a) 
of  this  section  is  entitled  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  A  per  diem  aUou>ance  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  that  estat>lished  by  the  Secretaries 
concerned. 

"(B)  Reimbursement  for  the  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  of  official  travel  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  established  by  the  Secre- 
taries concerned. 

"(C)  A  combination  of  payments  described 
in  subparagraptis  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  para- 
graph 

"(3)  A  per  diem  allowance  or  maximum 
amount  of  reimbursement  established  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  established,  to  the  extent  feasible,  try 
locality. 

"(4)  For  travel  consuming  less  than  a  full 
day,  the  payment  prescribed  by  regulation 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  allocated  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretar- 
ies concerned  prescribe. ". 

(b)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  travel  performed  after  the  end  of  the 
180-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  til.  PER  DIEM  FOR  DEPENDENTS  RECEIVING 
TRANSPORTATION  ALLOWANCE 

(a)  In  General.— Section  406  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  as  the  case  may 
be, "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(as  the  case  may  be),  plus  a  per  diem, ". 

(2)  Subsection  If)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "meml>er"  the  following:  ",  plus  a  per 
diem  for  the  member's  dependents, ". 

(3)  Subsection  (g)(1)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "404(c)  of  this  title"  the  following: 
",  and  to  a  per  diem  for  his  dependents". 

(4)  Subsection  (h)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  as  the  case  may  be, "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(as  the  case 
may  be),  plus  a  per  diem, ". 

(5)  Subsection  (j)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "household  effects,"  the  following: 
"plus  a  per  diem  for  the  member's  depend- 
ents,". 

(b)  ErrEcnvB  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  travel 
performed  after  the  later  of  Septemtter  30, 
1986,  and  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

SEC  tli.  MODinCATION  OF  FAMILY  SEPARATION  AL- 
LOWANCE 

(a)  Denial  or  Allowance  to  Certain  Mem- 
bers.—(1)  Section  427(b)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragrapiis  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  as  sut>paragraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C), 
respectively; 

(3)  by  designating  the  second  sentence  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  striking  out  "clause  (2) 
or  (3)"  in  that  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subparagraph  (B)  or  (Ct  of  para- 
graph (1)";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(3)  A  member  who  elects  to  serve  a  tour  of 

duty  unaccompanied  by  his  dependents  at  a 
permanent  station  to  which  the  movement 
of  his  dependents  is  authorized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States  under  section  406 
of  this  title  is  not  entitled  to  an  allowance 
under  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  waive  the  preceding  sentence  in 
situatiOTU  in  which  it  would  be  ineguitable 


to  deny  the  allowance  to  the  member  be- 
cause of  unusual  family  or  operational  eir- 
cumstances. ". 

(b)  Savinos  Provision.— Notwithstanding 
the  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a),  a 
member  who  on  Septeml>er  30,  1986,  was  as- 
signed to  a  permanent  station  to  which  the 
movement  of  his  dependents  was  authorized 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  under 
section  406  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
and  who  elected  to  serve  a  tour  of  duty  at 
that  station  unaccompanied  by  his  depend- 
ents, shall,  until  he  departs  that  station  as  a 
result  of  a  change  of  permanent  station,  be 
entiUed  to  receive  the  allowance  authorized 
by  section  427(b)  of  such  title  without  regard 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  such  section,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a). 

(c)  ErrECTivE  DATE.—T?ie  amendments 
made  try  subsection  (a)  sliall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1986. 

SEC  tli.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  TRAVEL  ALLOW. 
ANCES  FOR  ESCORTS  FOR  CERTAIN  DE- 
PENDENTS. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  7  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sectiorv 

"9431.  Tmotl  and  tmiuportatioii:  members  escort- 
iitf  certain  dependents 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  may  be  provided  round  trip 
transportation  and  travel  allouHinces  for 
travel  performed  or  to  be  performed  under 
competent  orders  as  an  escort  for  the  mem- 
ber's dependent  when  travel  by  the  depend- 
ent is  authorized  by  competent  authority 
and  the  dependent  is  incapable  of  traveling 
alone  because  of  age,  mental  or  physical  in- 
capacity, or  other  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

"(b)  Whenever  possible,  the  Military  Airlift 
Command  or  Military  Sealift  Command 
shall  be  used,  on  a  space-reguired  basis,  for 
the  travel  authorized  try  Uiis  section. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"431.   Travel  and  traruportatiorv  members 
escorting  certain  dependents. ". 

(b)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— Section  431  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  travel 
performed  after  September  30,  1986. 

Part  C-BENErrrs  roR  Survivors  and 
Former  Spouses 

sec  til.  covrtordered  survivor  annuities 
for  former  spouses 

(a)  General  Rule.— Paragraph  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 14S0(f)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  A  court  order  may  require  a  person  to 
elect  (or  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  elect) 
under  section  1448(b)  of  this  title  to  provide 
an  annuity  to  a  former  spouse  (or  to  both  a 
former  spouse  and  child). ". 

(b)  CosroRMiNo  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  1448(b)(S)  of  such  titU  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(A)  whether  the  elec- 
tion is  being  made  pursuant  to  the  reguire- 
ments  of  a  court  order,  or  (B)"  after  "setting 
forth". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  14S0(f)  of  such 
title  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "enters  into"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "pursuant  to  such 
agreement"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is 
required  by  a  court  order  to  elect  uruier  sec- 
tion 1448(b)  of  this  title  to  provide  an  annu- 
ity to  a  former  spouse  (or  to  both  a  former 
spouse  and  child),  or  who  enters  into  a  writ- 


ten agreement  (whether  voluntary  or  re- 
quired try  a  court  order)  to  make  such  an 
election,  and  who  makes  an  election  pursu- 
ant to  such  order  or  agreement, "; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "in  a  case  in  which 
such  agreement"  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"in  a  case  in  which  the  election  is  required 
by  a  court  order,  or  in  which  an  agreement 
to  make  Oie  election"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "relating  to  the  agree- 
ment to  make  such  election"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "relating  to  such  election,  or 
the  agreement  to  make  such  election, ";  and 

(D)  by  strilcing  out  "in  which  such  agree- 
ment" at  the  beginning  of  subparagraph  (B) 
aM  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  a  written 
agreement  tluil". 

'  (3)  Paragraph  (3)(A)  of  such  section  is 
amended- 

\a)  by  striking  out  "voluntary"  both 
pifces  it  appears; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  if  such  person  is  re- 
quired by  a  court  order  to  make  stich  an 
election,"  after  "applicable  State  law"  the 
first  place  it  appears;  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "requires  such  election 
or"  after  "on  its  face,  which". 

(c)  Eftective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  court  orders 
issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

SEC.  tsr  MISCELLANEOUS  SURVIVOR  BENEFIT  AND 
FORMER  SPOUSE  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Annuity  for  a  Dependent  Child.— 

(1)  Repeal  or  common-accident  umita- 
TiON.—(A)  Subsection  (d)(2)  of  section  1448 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "if  ttie  member  and  the  mem- 
ber's spouse  die  as  a  result  of  a  common  ac- 
cident" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if 
there  is  no  surviving  spouse  or  if  Oie  mem- 
ber's surviving  spouse  subsequently  dies". 

(B)  Subsection  (f)(2)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "if  the  person  and 
the  person's  spouse  die  as  a  result  of  a 
common  accident"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "if  Oiere  is  no  survimng  spouse  or  if 
the  person's  surviving  spouse  subsequently 
dies". 

(2)  Amount  or  annufty  for  disabled  child 
OVER  AOE  S2.—(A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1451  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "or  is  a  dependent  child" 
in  paragraj^  (1)(A)  and  (2)(A)  after  "under 
62  years  of  age";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "(oOier  than  a  dependent 
child)"  in  paragraphs  (1)(B)  and  (2)(B) 
after  "beneficiary" . 

(B)  Subsection  (c)(1)  af  such  section  is 
amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "or  is  a  dependent  child" 
in  subparagraph  (A)  after  "under  62  years  of 
age";  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "(other  than  a  dependent 
child)"  in  subparagraph  (B)  after  "receiving 
the  annuity". 

(3)  ErrEcnvE  dates.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  to 
claims  arising  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  "The  amendments  made 
by  paragraph  (2)  shall  apply  to  payments  for 
periods  after  the  later  of  September  30,  1986. 
and  Oie  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  Age  at  Which  Remarruoe  Terminates 
Spouse  Survivor  BENErrr.— 

(1)  Reduction  ntoM  age  ««  to  age  ss.— Sec- 
tion 14S0(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
strUcing  out  "age  60"  both  places  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  Vxereof  "age  55". 

(2)  ErrEcnvE  date.— The  amendments 
made  by  parxigraph  (1)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  remarriages  that  ocx^ur  on  or  xifter 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  but 


only  with  respect  to  payments  for  periotis 
after  the  later  of  September  30,  1986,  and  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(c)  Revision  or  Definition  or  Disposable 
Retired  Pay  roR  Purposes  or  Court 
Orders.— (1)  Section  1408(a)(4)  of  such  title 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(other  titan"  and  <ill 
that  follows  through  "title)"  in  the  matter 
preceding  subparagraph  (A);  and 

(B)  by  StrUcing  out  subparagraph  (E)  and, 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(E)  in  Oie  case  of  a  member  entitled  to  re- 
tired pay  under  chapter  61  of  this  title,  are 
equal  to  Oie  amount  of  retired  pay  of  Oie 
member  under  that  xdiapter  computed  using 
the  percentage  of  the  member's  disability  on 
the  date  when  Oie  member  was  retired  (or 
the  date  on  which  the  member's  name  xdxls 
placed  on  the  temporary  disability  retired 
list);  or". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  court  orders 
issued  xifter  Oie  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

SEC.  (U.  REVISION  OF  OPEN  PERIOD  TO  ELECT 
FORMER  SPOUSE  AND  CHILD  COVER- 
ACE 

Section  716(b)  of  Oie  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  AmendmenU  of  1985  (title  VII  of 
Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat  674)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Oie  date  of  Oie  enact- 
ment of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "March  1,  1986,": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ",  urithin  Oie  one-year 
period  beginning  on  Oiat  date  of  enxict- 
ment, ";  and 

(3)  by  xidding  at  the  end  Oie  following  new 
sentence:  "Such  an  election  must  be  made— 

"(1)  not  later  than  March  1,  1987,  in  Oie 
cxise  of  a  person  who  made  the  election  to 
provide  an  annuity  for  a  former  spouse 
before  November  8,  1985;  and 

"(2)  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  one-year 
perixid  beginning  on  Oie  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  1987,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
made  Oie  election  to  provide  an  annuity  for 
a  former  spouse  during  the  period  beginning 
on  November  8,  1985,  and  ending  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1986. ". 

SEC  tt4.  EXTENSION  OF  MEDICAL  BENEFITS  FOR 
CERTAIN  FORMER  SPOUSES 

Section  645(c)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense AuOiorization  Act,  1985  (Public  Law 
98-525;  98  Stat  2549),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "during  the  two-year  period"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "until  the  later  of  (1) 
April  1,  1988,  and  (2)  the  last  day  of  the  two- 
year  period". 
Part  D— Educational  Assistance  Prxjgram 

SEC  .  TUITION  ASSISTANCE  FOR  ARMY  RESERVE 
COMPONENT  OFnCERS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2007  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "on  active  duty"  in  sub- 
section (a)(3)  after  "a  commissioned  offi- 
cer"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  pie  end  of  the  following 
new  subsectixm: 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  parxigraph  (2)  and  (3), 
the  Secretary  of  Oie  Army  may  pay  not  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  charges  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  tuition  or  expenses 
of  an  officer  in  Oie  Selected  Reserve  of  Oie 
Army  Nationxil  Guard  or  Oie  Army  Reserve 
for  education  or  training  of  such  officer  in  a 
prx>gram  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  pay  charges 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  tuition  or  expenses 
of  an  officer  unless  Oie  officer  xigrees  to 
remain  a  member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  for 
at  least  four  years  after  cxmipletion  of  the 


educatixm  or  training  for  which  the  charges 
are  paid. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  pay  charges 
under  parxigraph  (1)— 

"(A)  for  a  UMrrant  officer;  or 

"(B)  for  an  officer  on  <ictix>e  duty  or  full- 
time  National  Guard  duty. ". 

(b)  Limitation  on  Amount  for  Fiscal  Year 
1987.— The  total  amount  obligated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  under  subsection  (c) 
of  section  2007  of  title  10,  United  Stales 
Coxie,  xis  added  by  subsection  (a),  during 
fiscal  year  1987  may  not  exceed  $4,200,000. 

(c)  ErrrcnvE  Date.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 2007  of  title  10,  United  Stales  Code,  as 
xixUied  by  subsection  (a),  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1986. 

Part  E—Cost  Reductions 

SEC  tSI.  COST  reductions  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  /M7. 

(a)  PCS  Moves.— The  total  amount  ex- 
pended by  Oie  Department  of  Defense  during 
fiscal  year  1987  for  permanent  change  of 
station  moves  may  not  exceed 
$2,209,060,000. 

(b)  SELExmvE  Reenustment  Bonus.— (1) 
During  fiscal  year  1987,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  not  pay  more  than  50  percent  of 
an  amount  paid  to  any  person  under  section 
308  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  in  a  lump 
sum. 

(2)  During  fiscal  year  1987,  the  total 
amount  obligated  for  payments  under  such 
section  with  respect  to  reenlistments  and  ex- 
tensions of  enlistments  after  September  30, 
1986,  may  not  exceed  $291,600,000. 

(c)  Enustment  Bonuses.— An  enlistment 
bonus  under  section  308a  of  title  37,  United 
States  Coxie,  may  not  be  paid  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Nar^  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  unth  respect  to  an  enlistment  xifter 
September  30,  1986. 

(d)  Enusted  to  Officer  Ratio.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  require  that  officer  per- 
sonnel strengOis  be  managed  so  xis  to  attain 
a  ratio  unthin  the  armed  forces  (other  than 
the  Coast  Guard)  of  enlisted  members  to  of- 
ficers of  not  less  than  6.12  to  1  by  September 
30,  1987,  with  a  goxd  of  achieving  a  ratio  of 
6.5  to  1  by  Septemtter  30,  1990. 

(e)  Reserve  Unit  and  Individual  Traim- 
INO.— During  fiscal  year  1987,  the  amount 
spent  for  reserve  unit  and  individual  train- 
ing may  not  exceed  $5,084,500,000. 

TITLE  VII— UNIFORM  CODE  OF  MIUTARY 
JUSTICE 

SEC  711.  SHORT  TITLE;  REFERENCES  TO  UNIFORM 
CODE  OF  MIUTAR  Y  JUSTICE 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  title  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Military  Justice  Amendments  of 
1986". 

(b)  References  to  UCMJ.— Except  as  oth- 
erwise expressly  provixieii,  whenever  in  this 
title  an  amendment  or  repexil  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a 
section  or  other  provisixm,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section 
or  other  provision  of  chapter  47  of  title  10, 
UniUd  States  Code  (the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice). 

SEC.  712.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  DEFENSE  OF  LACK  OF 
MENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

(a)   In  General.— (1)  Subchapter    VII  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  sectixm  850  (arti- 
cle SO)  the  fxMowing  new  section  (article): 
"SSSOa.  Art  5$a.  Defense  of  Imek  sf  menlml  rwptw 

sihUity 

"(a)  It  is  an  affirmative  defense  in  a  trial 
by  court-martial  that,  at  Oie  time  of  the 
commission  of  Oie  acts  constituting  the  of- 
fense, the  accusexi,  xis  a  result  of  a  severe 
mental  disexue  or  defect,  wxis  unaMe  to  ap- 
preciate   the    nature    and    qtuUity   or    the 
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VTxmgfMXneaa  of  the  acts.  Mental  diseoM  or 
defect  does  not  oOienoite  constitute  a  de- 
fense. 

"(b)  The  accused  has  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing the  defense  of  lack  of  mental  responsibil- 
ittf  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence. 

"(c)  NotiDithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  852  of  this  title  (article  52).  the  ac- 
cused may  be  found  not  guilty  under  this 
section  only  if— 

"(1)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
court-martial  present  at  the  time  the  vote  is 
taken  determines  that  the  defense  of  lack  of 
mental  respfmsHtility  has  been  established; 
or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  court-martial  com- 
posed of  a  military  judge  only,  the  military 
judge  determines  that  the  defense  of  lack  of 
mental  responsibility  has  t>een  established. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sectUms  at  the  beginning 
of  such  sulKJiapter  is  amended  try  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  850  (article 
SO)  the  following  new  item: 

"850a.  50a.  Defense  of  lack  of  mental  respon- 
siltility. ". 
(b)  EmcnvE  Date.— Section  850a  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(1),  shall  apply  only  to  offenses  com- 
mitted on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
Of  this  Act 

SEC  7*1  AmJCATION  FOK  SNUSTSD  MEMBEKS  TO 
SERVE  on  COVKT-MAKnAL 

(a)  IM  Oemkkal.— Section  825(c)(1)  (article 
25(c)(1))  is  amended  try  atrHcing  out  "has  re- 
quested in  writing"  and  iTiserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "has  requested  orally  on  the  record 
or  in  writing". 

(b)  ErrrcTJVE  DATC.—The  amendment 
made  try  subsection  la)  shall  apply  only  to  a 
case  in  which  arraignment  is  completed  on 
or  after  the  effective  dale  of  this  part 

SEC  7ML  COVItT.IIAItnAL  JVRISDICTION  OVBM  ItE- 
SEKVB  MEMBEKS. 

(a)  JunoDicnoM  Ovkh  RsatHvt  Mkubkiu 
Vmdeh  CtMTAiH  CtncvmsTAMCMB.—d)  Para- 
graph  (t)  of  lection  tOVat  (articU  i(a)l  is 
am»n4»t  to  rtoA  as  follows: 

"IV  Mtmitrt  of  a   ttttfvt  component 

"(4)  on  aeUvo  4utifi  or 

"taf  on  tnacHvt-iuty  trtinin§,  M  in  tht 
toot  of  nmnbon  of  M«  Armv  NaUonol 
OutH  of  Ou  Unitoi  itolM  or  th$  Air  No 
M«Mil  Chior*  of  lh$  VniUi  Mlatsi  only  wHsn 
in  ftirnnl  ttrviea. ". 

(i)  Mtetion  802  (artieU  $)  U  furthtr 
ammdai  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUovting 
new  sutuection: 

"(d)(1)  A  member  of  a  reserve  comptment 
who  is  charged  with  having  committed  an 
offense  against  this  chapter  may  be  called  or 
ordered  to  active  duty  involuntarily  for  the 
purpose  of— 

"(A)  investigation  under  section  832  of 
thU  HOe  (articU  32); 

"(B)  trial  by  court-martial;  or 

"(C)  nonjudicial  punishment  under  sec- 
tion US  of  this  titU  (articU  15). 

"(2)  A  member  of  a  reserve  component 
may  not  be  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
under  paragraph  (1)  except  with  respect  to 
an   offense   committed    while   the   member 


"(A)  on  active  duty;  or 

"(B)  on  inactive-duty  training,  but  in  the 
ease  of  members  of  the  Army  National 
Ouard  of  the  United  States  or  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  only  wlien 
in  Federat  service. 

"(3)  Authoritw  to  coB  or  order  a  member  to 
active  duty  under  vcragraph  (1)  shall  be  ex- 
ercised under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretart  concerned.". 


(b)  CoNTiHVKD  Amenability  to  Jvrisdic- 
TtON.— Section  803  (article  3)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sut>sec- 
tion: 

"(d)  A  member  of  a  reserve  component  who 
is  subject  to  this  chapter  is  not  by  virtue  of 
the  termination  of  a  period  of  active  duty  or 
inactive-duty  training,  relieved  from  ame- 
nability to  Oie  jurisdiction  of  this  chapter 
for  an  offense  against  this  chapter  commit- 
ted during  iuc/i  period  of  active  duty  or  in- 
active-duty training. ". 

(c)  Authority  To  Admmister  Oaths.— Sec- 
tion 93S  (article  136)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  performing  inactive-duty  training" 
in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  after  "active 
duty". 

(d)  Articles  To  Be  Explained.— 77u  text  of 
section  937  (article  137)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  sections  of  this  title  (articles  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice)  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  carefully  ex- 
plained to  each  enlisted  member  at  the  time 
of  (or  within  six  days  after)— 

"(A)  the  member's  initial  entrance  on 
active  duty;  or 

"(B)  the  memt>eT's  initial  entrance  into  a 
duty  status  with  a  reserve  component 

"(2)  Such  sections  (articles)  shall  be  ex- 
plained again— 

"(A)  after  the  memlter  has  completed  six 
months  of  active  duty  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
member  of  a  reserve  component  after  the 
memt>er  has  completed  basic  or  recruit 
training;  and 

"(B)  at  the  time  when  the  member  reen- 
lists. 

"(3)  This  sutuection  applies  with  respect 
to  sections  802.  803,  807-815,  825,  827,  831. 
837,  838,  855,  877-934,  and  937-939  of  thU 
title  (articles  2,  3,  7-15,  25,  27,  31,  37,  38,  55. 
77-134.  and  137-139). 

"(b)  The  text  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  and  of  the  regulations  pre- 
scritted  by  the  President  under  such  Code 
shaU  be  made  available  to  a  memt>er  on 
active  duty  or  to  a  member  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent, upon  request  by  the  member,  for  the 
membef'i  penonat  Mamination. ". 

(t)  tCrmtrtvo  OAitThp  ampndmpnls 
mad«  Ov  lubMotwnt  lot  oni  (b)  iHoU  apply 
only  to  an  affmo  oommttHi  on  or  ottar  ttu 
«ff$eUv0  ioi$  of  M%  poH, 

»PV.  m.  HTATVTK  Of  UMITATIONIt. 

(a)  Hevuion  or  Mtatvtwi  or  LiMiTAnoN.— 
SubtaetUms  (a),  (b),  and  (o  of  $ection  143 
(artiala  41)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  penon  charged  with  abtence  with- 
out leave  or  missing  movement  in  time  of 
war,  or  with  any  offense  punishable  try 
death,  may  be  tried  and  punished  at  any 
time  wiOiout  limitation. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section  (article),  a  person  charged  with 
an  offense  is  not  lial>le  to  be  tried  by  coittt- 
martial  if  the  offense  was  committed  rUbre 
than  five  years  before  Oie  receipt  of  sworn 
charges  and  specifications  try  an  officer  ex- 
ercising summary  court-martial  jurisdiction 
over  the  command. 

"(2)  A  person  charged  ipith  an  offense  is 
not  liable  to  be  punished  under  section  815 
of  this  title  (article  15)  if  the  offense  was 
committed  more  than  two  years  before  the 
imposition  of  punishment 

"(c)  Periods  in  which  Die  accused  is  absent 
without  authority  or  fleeing  from  justice 
stiatt  be  excluded  in  computing  the  period  of 
limitation  prescribed  in  this  section  (arti- 
cle).". 

(b)  TniE  FOR  Reinstatement  or  Charges.— 
Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thefMowing  new  subsection: 


"(g)  If  charges  or  specifications  are  dis- 
missed as  defective  or  insufficient  for  any 
cause  and  the  period  prescrilied  by  the  appli- 
cable statute  of  limitations— 

"(1)  has  expired;  or 

"(2)  will  expire  within  six  calendar 
months  of  the  date  of  dismissal  of  the 
charges  and  specifications, 
trial  and  punishment  under  new  charges 
and  specifications  are  not  l>arred  by  a  stat- 
ute of  limitatiojis  if  Oie  new  charges  and 
specifications  are  received  by  an  officer  ex- 
ercising summary  court-martial  jurisdiction 
over  the  command  vnthin  six  calendar 
months  of  Oie  dismissal  of  the  charges  or 
specifications. ". 

(c)  EFTECTtVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  an  of- 
fense committed  on  or  after  Oie  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.   Tit.   TIME  FOK  DEFENSE  POST-TKIAL  SVBMIS- 
SIONS. 

(a)  SiMPuncATJON  or  Time  for  Submis- 
sion.—Suluection  (b)  of  section  860  (article 
60)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strUcing  out  paragraph  (3); 

(2)  try  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  a  comma  in 
Oiat  paragraph  after  "case";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  accused  may  submit  to  Oie  con- 
vening authority  matters  for  consideration 
try  Oie  convening  authority  with  respect  to 
Oie  findings  and  the  sentence.  Except  in  a 
summary  court-martial  case,  such  a  submis- 
sion shall  be  mode  within  10  days  after  Oie 
accused  has  been  given  an  authenticated 
record  of  trial  and.  if  applicable,  Oie  recom- 
mendation of  the  staff  judge  advocate  or 
legal  officer  under  subsection  (d).  In  a  sum- 
mary court-martial  case,  such  a  submission 
shall  lie  made  within  seven  days  after  the 
sentence  is  announced. 

"(1)  If  the  accused  shows  that  additional 
time  it  required  for  the  accused  to  submit 
such  mattert,  the  convening  authoHly  or 
other  person  taking  action  under  this  sec- 
tion, for  (food  eatue,  may  ettend  the  appUi}0- 
bk  ppnoi  under  porograph  (J) /or  not  mort 
than  on  a04iHenoi  iO  ioyi, ", 

fb)  RteQHuanoATiom  er  Kun  Jvost  As- 
voMTP-Mubitetion  loiitiafiwh  ttption  U 
om$ni$i  by  tiring  out  "and,  it  applicable, 
under  lubieetion  Id), ". 

(0)  CoNroRMiNO  Amkndmkmtk.— Subsection 
Id)  of  such  section  is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"who  stiall  have  five  days  from  the  date  of 
receipt  in  which  to  submit  any  matter  in  re- 
sponse" and  inserting  in  lieu  Oiereof  "who 
may  sulimit  any  matter  in  response  under 
sut)section  (b)";  and 

(2)  tty  StrUcing  out  the  fourth  sentence. 

(c)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  in  cases  in 
which  the  sentence  is  adjudged  on  or  after 
Oie  effective  date  of  this  part 

SEC.  T»7.  DETAIL  OFJVDGE  ADVOCATES. 

(a)  Representation  or  Unhtd  States  In- 
terests.—Section  806(a)  (article  6(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following:  "A  judge  advocate  who 
is  assigned  or  detailed  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  a  civil  office  in  the  (Jovemment  of 
the  UniUd  States  under  section  973(b)(2)(B) 
of  this  title  may  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  agency  concerned,  in- 
cluding representation  of  Oie  United  States 
in  civil  and  criminal  cases. ". 

(b)  EmcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)— 


(1)  shall  take  effect  on  Oie  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  may  not  be  construed  to  invalidate  an 
action  taken  try  a  judge  advocate,  pursuant 
to  an  assignment  or  detail  under  section 
973(b)l2)(B)  of  titU  10,  United  StaUs  Code, 
t)efore  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC  TSS.  EFFECTIVE  date. 

Except  as  provided  in  sections  702(b), 
705(c),  and  707(b),  Oie  amendments  made  try 
this  title  shall  take  effect  on  Oie  earlier  of— 

(1)  the  last  day  of  Oie  120-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  Oie  enactment  of  this 
Act;  or 

(2)  the  date  specified  in  an  Executit>e 
order  for  such  amendments  to  take  effect 

TITLE  YIII—DEPARTMEST  OF  DEFENSE 

MANAGEMENT 

Part  A— Management  or  Certain 

Procurement  Matters 

SBC  SSI.  CONTKACTS  FOK  OVEKHAVL,  KEPAIK.  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  NAVAL  VESSELS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  7299a  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  construction 
of  combatant  and  escort  vessels  and  assign- 
ment of  naval  vessel  projects),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"Ic)  In  evaluating  bids  or  proposals  for  a 
contract  for  Oie  overhaul,  repair,  or  mainte- 
nance of  a  naval  vessel,  the  Secretary  of  Oie 
Navy  shall,  in  determining  Oie  price  of  work 
to  be  performed  in  an  area  outside  the  area 
of  the  homeport  of  the  vessel,  consider  all 
costs  of  performing  the  work  in  that  area 
(including  costs  to  Oie  Navy  of  performing 
the  work  in  that  area  that  are  subject  to  esti- 
mation before  contract  award). 

"(d)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsections  lb) 
and  (c),  the  Secretary  may  award  a  contract 
for  short-term  work  for  Oie  overhaul,  repair, 
or  maintenance  of  a  naval  vessel  only  to  a 
contractor  that  is  able  to  perform  the  work 
at  the  homeport  of  the  vesseL  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  adequate  competition  is 
available  among  firms  able  to  perform  the 
Work  at  the  homeport  of  V.  _  vessel 

"ID  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'short- 
lurm  work'  means  work  Otal  wilt  be  fat  a 
p«r\oi  of  liM  monthi  or  leu. ", 

lb)  HtPMlU,  or  LlMITAflOP  OH  FYii  fVNBII,= 

itolion  §104  of  (Hr  Bepartmtnt  of  Bifimt 
Appropriolionn  Apt,  i§U  loa  oontointi  in 
9Mtion  101  lb)  of  Pubim  Uw  thiiO  l§i  MtoU 
mm.  t*  repealed- 

MKC-  U$.  HANDUNd  OF  MAPAMOVH  WAKTE  OBHMM- 
ATKD  DVUNa  HPPAIK  OH  MAINTK- 
NANCK  OF  NAVAL  VBSMELM. 

(a)    Rkquihmd     Contract    Provisions.— 
ChapUr  633  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"97311.  Refmtr  er  wutintemmnee  of  mmoal  nestels: 

hsmdUmt  st  haiardoiu  watte 

"(a)  Contractual  Provisions.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Oie  Navy  shall  ensure  that  a  contract 
entered  into  for  repair  or  maintenance  of  a 
naval  vessel  iTicludes  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

"(1)  Identification  or  hazardous  wastes.— 
Provisions  identifying  the  type  and 
amounts  of  hazardous  wastes  that  are  ex- 
pected to  be  generated  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  repair  or  maintenance. 

"(2)  Compensation.— Provisions  specifying 
that  the  contractor  shall  be  compensated 
under  the  contract  for  work  performed  by 
the  contractor  for  duties  of  the  contractor 
specified  under  panvrap/i  (3). 

"(3)  Statement  or  work.— Provisions 
specifying  the  responsUHlities  of  the  Navy 
and  of  the  contractor,  respectively,  for  the 
removal,  handling,  storage,  transportation, 


and  disposal  of  hazardous  loastes  generated 
during  the  performance  of  the  repair  or 
maintenance. 

"(b)  Renegotiation  or  Contract.— The 
Secretary  of  Oie  Navy  shall  renegotiate  a 
contract  described  in  subsection  (a)  if— 

"(1)  Oie  contractor,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  repair  or  maintenance  under  the 
contract  discovers  hazardous  wastes  differ- 
ent in  type  or  amount  from  those  identified 
in  the  contract'  and 

"(2)  such  hazardous  wastes  originated  on 
Oie  naval  vessel  on  which  the  repair  or 
maintenance  is  t>eing  performed. ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  t>eginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"7311.  Repair  or  maintenance  of  naval  ves- 
sels: ^handling  of  h<uardous 
waste. ". 

SEC.   us.   UMITATION  ON  TKANSFEK  OF  CEKTAIN 
TECHNICAL  DATA  PACKAGES 

(a)  Technical  Data  Packages  for  Produc- 
tion or  Laroe-Cauber  Cannon.— (1)  Chapter 
433  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed try  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
section: 
"§4S42.  Teehnieal  data  packages  for  large-caliber 

cannon:  protubitioii^on  transfers  to  foreign  coun- 
tries; exception 

"(a)  General  Rule.— Funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  may  not  be 
used— 

"(1)  to  transfer  to  a  foreigrl  country  a 
technical  data  package  for  a  defense  item 
being  manufactured  or  developed  in  an  arse- 
nal; or  I 

"(2)  to  assist  a  foreign  country  in  produc- 
ing such  a  defense  item. 

"(b)  Exception.— The  Secretary  of  Oie 
Army  may  use  funds  appropriated  to  Oie  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  transfer  a  technical 
data  package,  or  to  provide  assistance,  de- 
scribed in  subsection  la)  if— 

"ID  the  transfer  or  provision  of  assistance 
is  to  a  friendly  foreign  country  las  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  consul- 
talian  unih  the  Seeretary  of  Ktatel; 

"It)  the  Heerptary  of  the  Army  4etermine§ 
iHot  iueh  oelion-= 

"(Af  woiM  Hoftt  0  elpor  bentfit  to  M#  prei' 
pmalion  of  the  pmdwtion  bate  for  the  pro' 
dwtion  ofeannon  at  the  anenal  ooneemedi 
and 

"IB)  would  not  transfer  technology  lin- 
cluding  production  techniques)  considered 
unique  to  the  arsenal  concerned;  and 

"13)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  country  concerned 
descrH>ed  in  subsection  (c). 

"(c)  CopRODUcnoN  Agreements.— An 
agreement  under  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
the  form  of  a  Govemment-to-Govemment 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  and  stiall 
include  provisions  that— 

"(1)  prescribe  the  content  of  the  technical 
data  package  or  assistance  to  be  transferred 
to  the  foreign  country  participating  in  the 
agreement 

"(2)  require  that  production  by  the  par- 
ticipating foreign  country  of  the  defense 
item  to  which  Oie  technical  data  package  or 
assistance  relates  be  shared  with  the  arsenal 
concerned; 

"(3)  suWect  to  such  exceptions  as  may  be 
approved  under  sul>section  Id),  prohitrit 
transfer  by  the  participating  foreign  coun- 
try to  a  third  party  or  country  of— 

"(A)  any  defense  article,  technical  data 
package,  technology,  or  assistance  provided 
by  the  United  States  under  the  agreement' 
and 
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"(B)  any  defense  article  produced  by  the 
participating  foreign  country  under  the 
agreement  and 

"(4)  require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
monitor  compliance  with  Oie  agreement  and 
Oie  participating  foreign  country  to  report 
periodically  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  con- 
cerning Oie  agreement 

"(d)  Transfers  to  Third  Parties.— A  trans- 
fer described  in  subsection  (b)(3)  may  be 
made  if— 

"(1)  the  defense  article,  technical  data 
package,  or  technology  to  be  transferred  is  a 
product  of  a  cooperative  research  and  devel- 
opment program  in  which  Oie  United  States 
and  the  participating  foreign  country  were 
partners;  or 

"(2)  Oie  President— 

"I A)  complies  with  all  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 3(d)  of  Oie  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  27S3(d))  with  respect  to  such  transfer; 
and 

"(B)  certifies  to  Congress,  before  Oie  trans- 
fer, Oiat  Oie  transfer  would  provide  a  clear 
benefit  to  Oie  production  base  of  the  United 
States  for  large-calitter  cannon. 

"(e)  Notice  and  Reports  to  Congress.- 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  suttmit 
to  Congress  a  notice  of  each  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  semi-annual  report  on  the  operation 
of  this  section  and  of  agreements  entered 
into  under  this  sectiorL 

"If)  Arsenal  DEnNED.—In  this  section,  the 
term  'arsenal'  means  a  Government-owned, 
GovemTnent-operated  defense  plant  that 
manufactures  large-caliber  cannorL  ". 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  Oie  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  Oie  following  new  item: 

"4S42.  Technical  data  packages  for  large- 
caliber  cannon'  prohibition  on 
transfers  to  foreign  countries; 
exception. ". 
(b)  MtnctivK  Date— Section  4642  of  title 
to,  United  States  Code,  at  added  by  subsec- 
tion 101,  ihalt  apply  with  respect  to  funds 
opproprioteO  for  fineal  yearn  after  fxtetti 
year  Hit. 

upt;  m  iNHiPMArioN  ttintsmnu  nnp  in  mamm 
nvnrPMH  iif  (imi<oNKnmi  maw^ap- 
nipMtt  uiifniDit  run  UN  ma  KTArtu 

la)  Inclusion  or  Infohmatiqn  in  Compmb- 
HtNsivK  Annual  Sklkcted  Acquisition  Rm- 
PORTS.-Section  13»a(c)(3)  of  titU  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph IB); 

12)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  IC)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

13)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  for  each  major  defense  acquisition 
program  included  in  the  report  information 
detailing  Oie  use  of  components  manufac- 
tured outside  the  United  States,  including 
the  dollar  value  and  country  of  origin  of 
such  components. ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)(3)  shaU  apply  to 
compr^iensive  annual  Selected  Acquisition 
Reports  submitted  for  fiscal  years  l>eginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SBC  Ses.  KEQUIKEMENTS  CONCEKNINC  TKANSFOK- 
TATION  OF  MEMBEKS  OF  THE  AKMED 
FOKCBS  Br  CBAKTEKSD  AIRCRAFT. 

(a)  In  General.— (1)  Chapter  157  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sectiorL' 
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(a)  RxQvntaaNTs.—(J>  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  maw  not  enter  into  a  contract  with 
an  air  carrier /or  the  charter  air  transporta- 
tion of  tnembert  of  the  armed  forces  unless 
the  air  carrier— 

"(A)  meets,  at  a  minimum,  the  safety 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  under  title  VI  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  19S8  (49  U.S.C.  App.  1421  et 
seqJ: 

"IB)  has  at  least  12  numths  of  experience 
operating  services  in  air  transportation  that 
are  substantially  eouivalent  to  the  service 
sounht  by  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

"(CJ  undergoes  a  technical  safety  evtUua- 
tion. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  pariagraph  UXC),  a 
technical  safety  evaluation— 

"(A)  shall  include  inspection  of  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  aircraft;  and 

"(BJ  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
Ufith  relaxations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(bJ  IsspecTtONS.—The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  inspections  of  each  air  carrier  that 
contracts  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  charter  air  transportation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces.  The  inspections 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  shall  include,  at  a  minimum,  the 
following: 

"ID  An  on-site  capability  survey  of  the  air 
carrier  conducted  at  least  once  every  two 
years. 

"12)  A  performance  evaluation  of  the  air 
carrier  conducted  at  least  once  every  six 
months. 

"13)  A  preflight  safety  inspection  of  each 
aircraft  conducted  not  more  than  72  hours 
before  each  flight  to  ensure  a  high  degree  of 
flying  safety. 

"14)  Operational  check-rides  on  aircraft 
cojtducted  periodically. 

Ic)  Commercial  Amurr  Review  Board.— 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  ComTnercial 
Airlift  Review  Board  tvithin  Oie  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Board  shall  consist  of  per- 
sonnel from  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  Government  personnel  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. The  duties  of  the  Board  shall  be— 

"ID  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  suspension  and  reinstatement  of 
air  carriers  under  subsection  Id); 

"12)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  UMivers  under  sultsection  Ig):  and 

"13)  to  carry  out  such  other  duties  and 
make  recommeridations  on  such  other  mat- 
ters as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

"Id)  Svspehsioh  and  IUinstatement.—I D 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  guidelines  for 
the  suspension  of  air  carriers  under  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  char- 
ter air  transportation  of  members  of  the 
1  armed  forces  and  for  the  reinstatement  of 
air  carriers  that  have  been  so  suspended. 
The  guidelines— 

"lA)  shtUt  reguire  the  immediate  determi- 
nation of  whether  to  suspend  an  air  carrier 
if  an  aircraft  of  the  air  carrier  is  involved 
in  a  fatal  accident;  and 

"IB)  may  reguire  the  suspension  of  an  air 
carrier— 

"(i)  if  the  carrier  is  in  violation  of  any 
order,  rule,  regulation,  or  standard  pre- 
scribed under  title  VI  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  149  U.S.C.  App.  1421  et  seq.); 
or 

"IW  if  an  aircraft  of  the  air  carrier  is  in- 
volved in  a  serious  accident. 


"12)  The  Commercial  Airlift  Review  Board 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  suspension  and  reinstatement  under 
this  subsection. 

"13)  The  Secretary  ^lall  include  in  eac/i 
contract  subject  to  this  section  the  provi- 
sions on  suspension  and  reinstatement  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection. 

"le)  AvTHORiTY  To  Leave  Ussate  Air- 
CRA/T.-A  representative  of  the  Military  Air- 
lift Command,  the  Military  Traffic  Manage- 
ment Command,  or  such  other  agency  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense lor  if  there  is  no  such  representative 
reasonaltly  available,  the  senior  officer  on 
board  a  chartered  aircraft)  may  order  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  to  leave  a  chartered 
aircraft  if  the  representative  lor  officer)  de- 
termines that  a  condition  exists  on  the  air- 
craft which  may  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
members. 

"If)  FAA  INTORMATION.-The  Secretary  shall 
request  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
provide  to  the  Secretary  a  report  on  each  in- 
spection performed  by  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration personnel,  and  the  status  of 
corrective  actions  taken,  on  each  aircraft  of 
an  air  carrier  under  contraet  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  charter  air 
transportation  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

"Ig)  Waiver.— After  considering  recom- 
mendations by  the  Commercial  Airlift 
Review  Board,  the  Secretary  may  waive  any 
provision  of  this  section  in  an  emergency. 

"Ih)  REGULATiONS.-The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, including  requirements  and  identifica- 
tion of  inspecting  personnel  with  respect  to 
preflight  safety  inspections  required  by  sub- 
section Ib)l3). 

"li)  DEFiNmoNS.—In  this  section: 

"ID  The  terms  'air  carrier',  'aircraft',  'air 
transportation ',  end  'charter  air  transporta- 
tion' have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  by 
sections  10113).  lOllS),  101110).  and  lOlllS). 
respectively,  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  149  U.S.C.  App.  130113),  130115), 
1301110),  and  1301115)). 

"12)  The  term  'meml>ers  of  the  armed 
forces'  means  members  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps.  ". 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"2640.  Charter  air  transportation  of  mem- 
fters  of  ttie  armed  forces. ". 

lb)  Deadune  for  REGULA'noNS.-Not  later 
than  120  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  prescribe  the  regulations  required  by 
section  2640  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  subsection  la). 

Ic)  EmcnvE  Date.— Section  2640  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  suluec- 
tion  la),  shall  apply  only  to  contracts  which 
are  entered  into  on  or  after  the  date  on 
which  the  regulations  required  by  subsection 
lb)  are  prescribed. 

SSC  set.  FVBL  SOVKCBS  FOR  HEATING  SYSTEMS  ON 
MIUTARY INSTALLA  TIONS. 

la)  Use  or  Most  CosT-EmcrtvE  Fuel  in 
New  Heating  Systems.— ID  Section  2690  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"92690.  Fmel  somreei  for  heatiiig  syilems 

"la)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  shall  provide  that  the  pri- 
mary fuel  source  to  be  used  in  any  new  heat- 
ing system  constructed  on  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  military  department  is 
the  most  cost-effective  fuel  for  that  heating 
system  over  the  life  cycle  of  the  system. 


"lb)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  determination  of 
the  life-cycle  cost  effectiveness  of  a  fuel  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  la). 

"Ic)  In  the  case  of  a  military  installation 
in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concerned 
shall,  where  practical,  use  the  German  utili- 
ty system  for  purposes  of  heating. ". 

12)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
159  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"2690.  Fuel  sources  for  heating  systems. ". 

lb)  Repeal  or  Requirement  for  Conver- 
sion or  Existing  Steam-Generating 
Plants.— Section  8110  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1986  las  con- 
tained in  section  101  lb)  of  Public  Law  99- 
190  199  Stat  1222)),  is  repealed. 

Part  B— Health  Care  Management 

SEC.  sii.  improvement  of  military  health- 
care deuvery  system. 

la)  In  General.— id  Chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sections: 
"S 1096.  Contracts  for  medicnl  cart  for  retiree$,  de- 
pendents, and  $an)ivort:  alternatioe  delivery  of 
health  eart 

"la)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consulting  with  the  other  admin- 
istering Secretaries,  may  contraet  for  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  to  which  covered  benefi- 
ciaries are  entitled  under  this  chapter.  The 
Secretary  may  enter  into  a  contract  under 
this  section  with  any  of  the  following: 

"ID  Health  maintenance  organizations. 

"12)  Preferred  provider  organizations. 

"13)  Individual  providers,  individual  med- 
ical facilities,  or  insurers  or  consortiums  of 
such  providers,  facilities,  or  insurers. 

"lb)  Scope  or  Coverage  Under  Health 
Care  Plans.— A  contract  entered  into  under 
this  section  may  provide  for  Die  delivery 
of- 

"ID  selected  health  care  services; 

"12)  total  health  care  services  for  selected 
covered  beneficiaries;  or 

"13)  total  health  care  services  for  all  cov- 
ered beneficiaries  who  reside  in  a  geographi- 
cal area  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"Ic)  Charges  for  Health  Care.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion a  premium,  deductible,  copayment,  or 
other  charge  for  health  care  provided  under 
this  section. 

"Id)  DEriNiTiON.—In  this  section,  the  term 
'covered   beneficiary'  mearu   a   beneficiary 
under  this  chapter  other  than  a  beneficiary 
under  section  10741a)  of  this  title. 
"S 1997.  Military  Health  Care  Account 

"la)  EsTABUSHMENT  or  Account.— 

"ID  ESTABUSHMENT.— There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished in  the  Department  of  Defense  an 
account  to  be  known  as  the  'Military  Health 
Care  Account'.  AU  sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  toith  respect  to  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  ac- 
count 

"12)  Availability  or  amounts.— Amounts 
appropriated  to  the  account  shall  remain 
available  until  obligated  or  expended  under 
subsection  Ic)  or  Id). 

"lb)  Allocation  or  Amounts  in  Account 
roR  Provision  or  Medical  Care  by  Service 
Secretaries.- 

"ID  Requests  for  allocations.— Tlie  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  shall,  before 
the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year  quarter,  pro- 


vide to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  amounts  necessary  to  pay  for 
charges  for  benefits  under  the  program  for 
covered  beneficiaries  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  that  quarter. 

"12)  Allocation  by  secretary  of  de- 
fense.—TTie  Secretary  of  Defense  sliall,  sub- 
ject to  amounts  provided  in  advance  in  ap- 
propriation Acts,  make  available  to  each 
Secretary  of  a  military  department  the 
amount  from  the  account  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  is  necessary  to  pay  for 
charges  for  benefits  under  Die  program  for 
covered  beneficiaries  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  Secretary  for  that  quarter. 

"Ic)  ExPENDrruRE  or  Amounts  From  Ac- 
count by  Service  Secretaries.— TTie  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  shall  provide 
medical  and  dental  care  to  covered  benefici- 
aries for  a  fiscal-year  quarter  from  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  and  from 
amounts  from  the  account  made  available 
for  that  quarter  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

"Id)  Obuoation  or  Amounts  From  Ac- 
count by  Secretary  of  Defense.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  obligate  or  expend 
funds  from  Die  account  for  purposes  of  en- 
tering into  a  contract  under  section  1096  of 
this  title  to  the  extent  amounts  are  available 
in  the  account 

"le)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

"If)  DEFiNmoNS.—In  this  section: 

"ID  The  term  'account'  means  the  Military 
Health  Care  Account  established  in  subsec- 
tion la). 

"12)  The  term  'Civilian  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services' 
means  Die  program  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 1079  and  1086  of  this  title  and  in- 
cludes contracts  entered  into  under  section 
1091  or  1096  of  this  title  and  demonstration 
projects  under  section  1092  of  this  title. 

"13)  The  term  'covered  beneficiary'  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  1095ld) 
of  thU  title. 

"14)  The  term  'program'  means  the  Civil- 
ian Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services. 
"91098.  Health  care  enroUmemt  system 

"la)  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  SYSTEM.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the 
other  administering  Secretaries,  shall  estab- 
lish a  system  of  health  care  enrollment  for 
covered  beneficiaries  who  reside  in  the 
United  States. 

"lb)  Description  of  System.— Such  system 
shaU- 

"ID  allow  covered  beneficiaries  to  elect  a 
health  care  plan  from  eligible  health  care 
plans  designated  by  Die  Secretaries;  or 

"12)  if  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  full  use 
of  facilities  of  the  uniformed  services  in  a 
geograj^ical  area,  assign  covered  benefici- 
aries who  reside  in  such  area  to  a  health 
care  plan. 

"Ic)  Health  Care  Plans  Available  Under 
System.— A  health  care  plan  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  all 
health  care  to  which  a  covered  beneficiary  is 
entitled  under  this  chapter.  Such  a  plan  may 
consist  of  any  of  the  following: 

"ID  Use  of  facilities  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. 

"12)  The  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Pro- 
gram of  the  Uniformed  Services. 

"13)  Any  other  health  care  plan  contracted 
for  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"Id)  Issuance  of  RxauLATiONS.-The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the 
Other  administering  Secretaries,  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  section. 


"le)  DErntmoNS.—In  this  section: 

"ID  The  term  'Civilian  Health  and  Medi- 
cal Program  of  the' Uniformed  Services'  has 
the  meaning  giijen  that  term  in  section 
1097lf)l2)  of  this  title. 

"12)  The  term  'covered  beneficiary'  has  the 
meaning  given  that  term  in  section  1096ld) 
ofthistiOe. 
"§  1099.  Diatnotit-related  yroaps 

"la)  ESTABUSHMENT  Or  DROs.—The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  Die 
other  administering  Secretaries,  shall  estab- 
lish by  regulation  the  use  of  diagnosis-relat- 
ed groups  as  the  primary  criteria  for  alloca- 
tion of  resources  to  facilities  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

"lb)  Content  or  REouLATtoNS.—Such  regu- 
lations shall  establish  a  system  of  diagnosis- 
related  groups  similar  to  that  established 
under  section  1886ld)l4)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  142  U.S.C.  1395wwld)l4)).  Such  regu- 
lations shall  include  the  following: 

"ID  A  classification  of  inpatient  treat- 
ments by  diagnosis-related  groups  and  a 
similar  classification  of  outpatient  treat- 
ment 

"12)  A  methodology  for  classifying  specific 
treatments  toithin  such  groups. 

"13)  An  appropriate  weighting  factor  for 
each  such  diagnosis-related  group  which  re- 
flects Die  relative  resources  used  by  a  facility 
of  a  uniformed  service  with  respect  to  treat- 
ments classified  within  that  group  com- 
pared to  treatments  classified  within  other 
groups. ". 

12)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  Die  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  items: 

"1096.  Contracts  for  medical  care  for  retir- 
ees, dependents,  and  survivors: 
alternative  delivery  of  health 
care. 
"1097.  Military  Health  Care  Account 
"1098.  Health  care  enrollment  system. 
"1099.  Diagnosis-related  groups. ". 

lb)  Reports  to  Congress.- 

ID  Health  care  enrollment  system.— Not 
later  than  March  1.  1987,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  de- 
tailing— 

lA)  the  establishment  and  initial  imple- 
mentation of  a  system  of  health  care  enroll- 
ment under  section  10981a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  las  added  by  subsection 
la));  and 

IB)  the  plan  of  the  Secretary  for  complet- 
ing the  implementation  of  such  system. 

12)  Diagnosis-related  groups.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  Congress— 

lA)  not  later  than  May  1,  1987,  a  report  on 
plans  of  the  Secretary  for  establishing  diag- 
nosis-related groups  for  inpatient  services 
under  section  10991a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  las  added  by  subsection  la)); 
and 

IB)  not  later  than  May  1,  1988,  a  report  on 
plans  of  the  Secretary  for  establishing  diag- 
nosis-related groups  for  outpatient  services 
under  such  section. 

Ic)  Effective  Dates.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations- 
ID  as  required  by  section  1097le)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  las  added  by  subsec- 
tion la)),  to  take  effect  after  September  30, 
1986; 

12)  as  required  by  section  1098ld)  of  such 
title  las  added  by  subsection  la)),  to  gradu- 
ally implement  the  system  of  health  care  en- 
rollment for  covered  beneficiaries  during  the 
period  beginning  on  October  1,  1987,  and 
ending  on  September  30, 1990;  and 


13)  as  required  by  section  10991a)  of  such 
title  las  added  by  subsection  la)),  to  take 
effect— 

I  A)  in  the  case  of  inpatient  treatments, 
after  September  30,  1987;  and 

IB)  in  the  case  of  outpatient  treatments, 
after  September  30,  1988. 

SEC  SI2.  MEDICAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  ACQVISI- 
TION. 

la)  Selection  of  Medical  Information 
System.— 

ID  In  GENERAU-After  carrying  out  Die 
testing  required  try  subsection  lb)  and  the 
demonstration  project  descTH>ed  in  sultsec- 
tion Ic).  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  desig- 
nate for  use  in  all  military  medical  treat- 
ment facilities  the  medical  information 
system  tested  Dial  is  the  most  advantageous 
to  the  Government  based  on  Die  recommen- 
dations of  the  Secretary  required  by  subsec- 
tion le). 

12)  RESTRicnoN.—The  Secretary  may  not 
obligate  or  expend  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  availabU  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  to— 

lA)  deploy  a  medical  information  system 
in  military  medical  treatment  facilities 
before  the  Secretary  submits  the  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  le);  or 

IB)  conduct  an  extended  benchmark  test  of 
Die  system  knoum  as  the  Composite  Health- 
Care  System. 

13)  WAiTiNa  PERIOD.— The  Secretary  may 
not  designate  a  medical  information  system 
under  paragraph  ID  until  the  end  of  the  30- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which 
the  Comptroller  General  submits  the  report 
required  by  subsection  (f)(2)(B). 

lb)  Operational  Testing  of  Medical  In- 
formation Systems.— 

ID  In  general.— The  Secretary  sfiall  carry 
out  operational  tests  on  medical  informa- 
tion systems  for  purposes  of  selecting  the 
medical  information  system  for  use  in  mili- 
tary medical  treatment  facilities  Dial  is  the 
most  advantageous  to  Die  Government 
based  on  Die  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary required  by  subsection  le). 

12)  REQUlREMEirrS  FOR  TEST.— I  A)  The  tCStS 

required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  carried 
out  over  a  one-year  period  at  six  test  sites 
designated  by  Die  Secretary. 

IB)  Each  test  site  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  include  not  less  than  one  medium- 
to-large  military  medical  treatment  facility 
and  not  less  than  one  small  military  medi- 
cal treatment  facility. 

IC)  Each  branch  of  the  services  shall  be 
represented  at  not  less  Dian  one  of  Die  test 
sites  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

ID)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  vendors 
to  participate  in  the  tests  required  by  para- 
graph ID,  including— 

li)  not  less  than  three  vendors  for  the 
system  known  as  the  Composite  Health-Care 
System;  and 

Hi)  not  less  than  one  vendor  who  uses  and 
adapts  Die  existing  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion software  vnth  respect  to  the  hospital 
management  computer  system  of  Die  Veter- 
ans' Administration  knoum  as  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  decentralized  hospital 
computer  program. 

IE)  Each  vendor  that  participates  in  such 
tests  shall— 

li)  demonstrate  the  functions  included  in 
phases  I,  II,  and  IID  of  Solicitation  No. 
DAHC26-85-R-0009  (relating  to  acquisition 
of  the  Composite  Health-Care  System);  and 

Hi)  calculate  an  incremental  price  and  de- 
livery schedule,  at  the  appropriate  level,  for 
each  of  the  functions  offered  in  phases  I,  11, 
IID,  and  III  of  such  solicitation. 
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I3t  Spkciu.  imtkksst  user  groups.— The 
Secretary  shall  eitaMish  a  special  interest 
user  ffroup  at  each  test  site  designated  under 
paroffraph  (2)(A/  to  facilitate  the  implemen- 
tation and  development  of  the  medical  in- 
formation system  at  each  such  site.  Each 
such  group  shall  include— 

(A)  representatives  from  the  prxjgram 
office  of  the  Tri-Service  Medical  Injoma- 
tion  Systems  of  the  Department  of  Defense; 

(Bf  representatives  from  the  militarj/  med- 
ical treatment  facilities  at  the  site;  and 

(C)  representatives  of  the  vendor. 

(c)  Veterams'  Administration  Decentral- 
ized HosprrAj,  Computer  Program.— 

(1)  In  GENERAU—The  Secretary  shall  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  the  demonstration  project 
required  by  section  1203  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public 
Law  99-145;  99  StaL  718),  with  respect  to  the 
hospital-management  computer  system  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  known  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Decentralized 
Hospital  Computer  Program. 

(2)  Extension  or  demonstration 
project.— The  Secretary  shall  extend  the  du- 
ration of  the  demonstration  project  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  so  that  such  project 
shall  be  completed  on  the  same  date  as  the 
tests  revuimf  by  sut>sectiQn  fb). 

(3)  Use  or  all  components  or  dhcp.— Sec- 
tion 1203  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  1986.  is  amended  in  sut>sec- 
tion(cJ— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "available";  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "that  are  available  at 
least  six  months  before  the  date  on  which 
the  demonstration  project  is  expected  to  be 
completed"  after  "software)". 

(d)  Evaluations.— 

il)  Military  evaluation  TEAits.—The  Secre- 
tary shall  establish  teams  of  military  medi- 
cal personnel  assigned  to  military  medical 
facilities  to  assist  in  evaluating  each  medi- 
cal  information  system  being  tested.  Each 
such  team  shall  travel  to  each  test  site  in- 
cluded in  the  operational  tests  under  subsec- 
tion fb)  or  the  demonstration  project  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  in  order  to  compare 
all  the  medical  in/ormation  systems  iieing 
tested. 

12)  Independent  evaluation.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  enter  into  a  contract  vHth  an  in- 
dependent technical  firm  to  conduct  an 
evaluation  of  the  demonstration  project  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  independent 
technical  firm  is  a  technical  firm  that  is  not 
involved  in  any  aspect  of  the  operational 
tests  under  subsection  (b)  or  the  demonstra- 
tion project  described  in  subsection  (c). 

(3)  Content  or  evaluations.— An  evalua- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  include— 

(A)  an  assessment  of  the  benefits  (includ- 
ing quality  and  timeliness  of  care)  and  cost- 
effectiveneat  of  the  use  of  each  of  the  medi- 
cal information  systems  tested  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  under  the  demonstration  project 
described  in  subsection  (c)  and  the  technical 
factors  of  each  of  such  systems; 

(B)  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  initia- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Defense  (includ- 
ing proposed  reform,  initiative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  respect  to  the  Ci- 
vilian Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  (commonly  knotim  as 
"Project  Imprint")  on  the  functioning  and 
required  workload  of  each  medical  informa- 
tion ayatem  tested;  and 

(C)  the  formulation  of  a  life  cycle  manage- 
ment plan  for  automation  of  military  medi- 
cal facUites. 

<e>  BMPOKT.-The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 

Congress  a  report  deacribing  Oie  testing  car- 

.  Tied  out  under  aubaection  (b)  and  the  dem- 


onstration project  referred  to  in  subsection 
fc).  The  report  shall  incltuie— 

(1)  specific  findings  and  recommendations 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  benefits  (including  Quality  and 
timeliness  of  care)  and  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  use  of  each  of  the  medical  information 
systems  tested  under  subsection  (b)  or  under 
the  demonstration  project  descrH>ed  in  sub- 
section (c)  and  the  technical  factors  of  each 
of  such  systems;  and 

(B)  the  benefits  to  be  achieved  by  each 
function  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)(2)(E); 

(2)  a  plan  for  implementing  the  systems 
recommended  try  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (1); 

(3)  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  impact  of  the  initiatives  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d)(3)(B);  and 

(4)  a  complete  life  cycle  management  plan 
for  automation  of  military  medical  facili- 
ties. 

(f)  Evaluations  and  Reports  by  Comptrol- 
ler General.— 

(1)  Selection  or  vendors.— (A)  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  evaluate  the  selection 
of  vendors  by  the  Secretary  for  the  testing  of 
the  Composite  Health-Care  System. 

(B)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  such  evaluation 
before  the  end  of  the  45-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  the  Secretary  com- 
pletes the  selection  of  vendors  for  such  test- 
ing. 

(2)  Evaluation  by  Comptroller  Gener- 
al.—(A)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
evaluate  the  conduct  of  the  evaluations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (d)  and  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  required  by  subsection  (e). 

(B)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  such  evaluation 
before  the  end  of  the  4S-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  that  the  Secretary  sulymits 
such  report  to  Congress. 

(g)  DEriNmoNS.-In  this  section; 

(1)  The  term  "medical  information 
system"  means  a  computer-based  informa- 
tion system  that— 

(A)  receives  data  normally  recorded  con- 
cerning patients; 

(B)  creates  and  maintains  from  such  data 
a  computerized  medical  record  for  each  pa- 
tient; and 

(C)  provides  access  to  data  for  patient 
care,  hospital  administration,  research,  and 
medical  care  resource  planning. 

(2)  The  term  "medium- to-large  military 
medical  treatment  facility"  means  a  mili- 
tary hospital  with  ISO  or  more  beds. 

(3)  The  term  "military  medical  treatment 
facility"  means  a  hospital,  medical  center, 
or  clinic  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

(5)  The  term  "small  military  medical 
treatment  facility"  means  a  military  hospi- 
tal with  fewer  than  SO  beds  or  a  free-stand- 
ing ambulatory  clinic. 

SEC  lis.  CHAUPVS  CATCHHENT  AREAS. 

(a)  Reimbursement  for  Inpatient  Services 
Within  Catchment  Area.— Section  1079(a)(7) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "pays  for  at  least  7S  percent 
of  the  services"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"provides  primary  coverage  for  the  serv- 
ices". 

(b)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1986. 


TITLE  IX— PROCUREMENT  POUCY  REFORM 
SEC.  tea  SKOKT  rms. 

This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Defenae 
Procurement  Improvement  Act  of  1986". 

Part  A— Management  or  the  Acquisition 
Process 

SEC    aai.    DUTIES   OF  under   SECRETARy  OF  DE- 
FENSE FOR  acquisition. 

(a)  Duties  or  PosmoNS.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL-Section  134a  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"9 134a.  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  AcgaUi- 
UoK  ofpointment;  foteen  and  duties;  precedence 

"(a)  There  is  an  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition,  appointed  from  civil- 
ian life  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Under 
Secretary  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
persons  who  have  an  extensive  management 
liackground  in  the  private  sector. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  authority,  direction, 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition— 

"(1)  is  responsible  for  setting  overall 
policy  for,  and  supervises,  all  acquisition 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

"(2)  shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise 
such  powers  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescril>e. 

"(c)  The  Under  Secretary— 

"(1)  is  the  senior  procurement  executive 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  16(3)  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  414(3)); 

"(2)  is  the  Defense  Acquisition  Executive 
for  purposes  of  regulations  and  procedures 
of  the  Department  providing  for  a  Defenae 
Acquisition  Executive;  and 

"(3)  to  the  extent  directed  by  the  Secretary, 
supervises  all  other  officers  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  who  have  acquisi- 
tion responsibilities. 

"(d)  Supervision  of  the  audit  and  over- 
sight functions  performed  by  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  shall  be  carried  out 
in  the  same  manner  aa  in  effect  on  such 
date. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe the  precedence  of  the  Under  Secretary 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. ". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  item  relat- 
ing to  such  section  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  4  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  ffMows: 

"134a.  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition: appointment;  powers 
and  duties;  precedence. ". 

(b)  Independence  or  Director  or  Oper- 
ational Test  and  Evaluation.— Section 
136a(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (relat- 
ing to  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation),  is  amended  by  inserting  "per- 
sonally" after  "Secretary  of  Defense"  in  the 
first  sentence. 

(c)  Armed  Forces  Poucy  CouNciu—Sec- 
tion  171(a)  of  such  title  (relating  to  the 
Armed  Forces  Policy  Council)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3) 
through  (11)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  (12), 
respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fbl- 
loioing  new  paragraph  (3): 

"(3)  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  4c- 
quisition;":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Under  Secretaries  <tf 
Defense"  in  paragraph  (7)  (as  so  redesignat- 
ed) and  inserttng  in  lieu  thereof  "Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Policy  and  the  Director 
of  Defenae  Research  and  Engineering". 


(d)  Prevention  or  Dupucation  or  Certain 
Contract  Audit  and  Oversight  Acttvities.— 
Chapter  131  of  titU  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"§2214.  Audit  and  ooertighl  of  contractor  actici- 

ties:  eaardinatlam  mad  prevention  of  daplicatioe 

poUeles 

"(a)  Coordination.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  procedures  to  ensure 
that  Department  of  Defense  policies  for  the 
audit  and  oversight  of  contractor  activities 
are  coordinated  and  carried  out  in  a 
manner  to  prevent  duplication  of  audit  and 
oversight  activities  by  different  elements  of 
the  Department 

"(b)  Consultation.— In  carrying  out  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition 
and  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  ". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2214.  Audit  and  oversight  of  contractor  ac- 
tivities: coordination  and  pre- 
vention of  duplicative  poli- 
cies. ". 

SEC  $tt  STREAMUNING  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT. 

(a)  In  General.— 

(1)  Program  to  streamune  management.- 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  conduct 
through  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments, a  program  with  respect  to  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  management 
structure  of  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
grams by  reducing  the  numlier  of  officials 
through  whom  a  program  manager  reports 
to  the  senior  procurement  executive  of  the 
military  department  concerned. 

(2)  Designation  or  participating  pro- 
GRAMS.-The  Secretary  shall  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  each  military  department  desig- 
nate at  least  two  major  defense  acquisition 
programs  of  that  department  and  as  many 
as  practicable,  to  participate  in  the  program 
described  in  paragraph  (1). 

(3)  EuaiBiuTY.—A  program  may  be  desig- 
nated under  paragraph  (2)  only  if  the  pro- 
gram has  not  proceeded  into  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  as  of  September  30, 
1986. 

(b)  GuiDEUNES.—The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  issue  guidelines  governing  the  manage- 
ment of  the  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
grams designated  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  under  subsection 
(a)(2).  Such  guidelines  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(1)  Program  executive  omcER.—The  Sec- 
retary concerned  shall  designate  a  program 
executive  officer  for  each  program. 

(2)  Supervision  of  program  manager.— The 
program  manager  for  each  program  shall 
report  directly,  without  intervening  review 
or  approval  to  the  program  executive  officer 
for  that  program.  The  program  manager 
shall  consider  recommendations  received 
from  the  competition  advocate  for  the  de- 
partment with  respect  to  decisions  concern- 
ing that  program. 

(3)  Supervision  or  program  executive  or- 
ncER.—T7ie  program  executive  officer  for  a 
program  shall  report  directly,  without  inter- 
vening review  or  approval,  to  the  senior  pro- 
curement executive  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  designated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 16(3)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C.  414(3)). 

(c)  DEriNTTtoN.-In  this  section,  the  term 
"major  defenae  acquiaition  program"  has 


the  meaning  given   that  term  in  section 
139a(a)(l)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

SEC  fat  MILESTONE  AUTHORIZATION  AND  ^SEUN- 
INC. 

(a)  Program  Stability.— 

(1)  Chapter  4  of  title  10,   United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
139c  the  following  new  section' 
"S  I39d.  Mn/or  defense  aeqaitition  programs:  en- 
hanced program  ttability 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  in- 
clude in  a  request  to  Congress  for  funding 
for  a  major  defense  acquisition  program, 
before  full-scale  engineering  development 
and  before  full-rate  production,  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development  stage— 

"(i)  a  baseline  description  of  the  total  pro- 
gram; and 

"(ii)  the  total  program  cost  (including  the 
cost  of  all  elements  included  in  the  baseline 
description),  which  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  independent  estimate  for  that 
program  sutmtitted  to  the  Secretary  under 
section  139c  of  this  title. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  production  stage,  a 
revision  of  the  most  recent  baseline  descrip- 
tion and  of  the  most  recent  total  program 
cost 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
baseline  description  of  a  program  all  ele- 
ments related  to  the  development  produc- 
tion, and  initial  provisioning  of  the  system 
to  be  developed  under  the  program,  includ- 
ing— 

"(A)  system  performance; 

"(B)  number  of  end  items; 

"(C)  scheduling; 

"(D)  testing; 

"(E)  initial  training;  and 

"(F)  initial  provisioning. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  desig- 
nate for  each  fiscal  year  not  more  than  three 
major  defense  acquisition  programs  in  each 
military  department  to  be  considered  for 
multiyear  authorization  under  subsection 
(c).  A  program  may  not  be  designated  under 
this  subsection  if— 

"(1)  the  program  is  being  submitted  for 
approval  by  Congress  to  proceed  into  the 
full-rate  production  stage;  and 

"(2)  initial  operational  test  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  has  not  been  completed. 

"(c)(1)  If  a  program  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  under  subsection  (b)  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress  to  proceed  into  the  full- 
scale  engineering  development  stage,  or  into 
the  full-rate  production  stage.  Congress  shall 
authorize  funds  for  that  stage  in  a  single 
amount  sufficient  to  carry  out  that  stage, 
but  not  for  a  period  in  excess  of  five  years. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  not 
begin  full-scale  engineering  development  or 
full-rate  production,  for  such  a  program 
until  Congress  authorizes  funds  for  that 
stage  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  carry  out 
that  stage. 

"(d)(1)  If,  in  carrying  out  a  full-scale  engv 
neering  development  or  full-rate  production 
for  which  Congress  has  authorized  funds, 
the  Secretary  concerned  determines  that 
there  is  a  significant  adverse  program  devi- 
ation— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  notify 
Congreaa  in  writing  of  that  determination 
and  of  the  significant  adverse  program  devi- 
ation before  the  end  of  the  10-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  that  the  determination 
is  made;  and 

"(B)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
funds  appropriated  for  that  program  may 
not  be  obligated  on  or  after  the  dl).te  of  that 
determinatioTL 


"(2)  The  prohibition  in  paragraph  (1KB) 
on  the  obligation  of  funds  for  a  major  de- 
fense acquisition  program  shall  cease  to 
apply  at  the  end  of  the  4S-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned submits  the  report  required  under 
paragraph  (1)(A),  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  not  obligate  funds  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  deviation  occurred  unless  such  funds  are 
authorized  by  law. 

"(3)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'signifi- 
cant adverse  program  deviation',  with  re- 
spect to  a  program,  means— 

"(A)  an  adverse  change  in  the  capability 
of  the  system  being  actiuired  under  the  pro- 
gram that  results  in  a  capability  for  the 
system  that  does  not  meet  the  thresholds 
specified  in  the  current  baseline  description 
for  the  program; 

"(B)  an  increase  in  the  current  total  pro- 
gram cost  in  constant  year  dollars,  above 
the  total  program  cost  associated  with  that 
baseline  description;  or 

"(C)  a  delay  in  program  schedule  beyond 
the  threshold  specified  in  the  current  t>ase- 
line  description. 

"(e)(1)  After  Congress  Authorizes  funds  for 
full-scale  engineering  development  or  for 
full-rate  production,  for  a  program  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  (except  as  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (d))  change  the  current 
baseline  description  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram and  the  total  program  cost  associated 
with  that  baseline  description. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  shall  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  a  change  under  para- 
graph (1)  not  later  than  10  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  change  is  made. 

"(3)  Except  for  a  change  required  by  man- 
datory safety  concerns,  authority  under 
paragraph  (1)  mxiy  only  be  delegated— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui- 
sition; and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  to  the  Under  Secretary  (or 
to  any  other  official  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  as  the  Service  Acquisition 
Executive  of  that  military  department). 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  not  required  to  report 
under  section  139a  of  this  title  on  any  pro- 
gram that  is  designated  under  subsection 
(b). 

"(g)  In  this  section,  the  term  "major  de- 
fense acquisition  program'  has  the  meaning 
given  that  term  in  section  139a(a)(l)  of  this 
title. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  try  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  139c  the 
following  new  item: 

"139d  Major  defense  acquisition  programs: 
enhanced  cost  control ". 
(b)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  make  the  designatioru  required 
by  subsection  (b)  of  section  139d  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  as  part  of  the  budget  submission  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

SEC   aai.    COMPARABLE  BVDCETINC  FOR  SIMILAR 
SYSTEMS. 

(a)  Matters  To  Be  Included  in  Annual  De- 
fense Budgets.— In  preparing  the  defense 
budget  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall- 
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(1)  specificatty  identify  each  common  pro- 
eurement  toeapon  system  included  in  the 
budget; 

(2/  take  all  feasible  step*  to  minimize  vari- 
ations in  procurement  unit  costs  for  any 
such  system  as  shown  in  the  budget  rei/uests 
Of  the  different  armed  forces  re<iuesting  pro- 
curement funds  for  the  system;  and 

fV  identify  and  justify  in  the  budget  all 
ruch  variations  in  procurement  unit  costs 
for  common  procurement  toeapon  systems. 

(b)  Assistant  Secretary  < Comptroller!.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  carry  out  this 
section  through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (ComptroUerJ. 

(c)  D£nNrnoMS.—In  this  section: 

(1)  Dkfbmse  BVDOET.—The  term  "defense 
budget"  means  the  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  included  in  the  President's  budget 
submitted  to  Congress  under  section  llOS  of 
title  31  United  States  Code,  for  a  fiscal  year 

(2)  Common  procurement  weapon 
SYSTEM.— The  term  "common  procurement 
weapon  system"  means  a  weapon  system  for 
which  tu)o  or  more  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  request  procure- 
ment funds  in  a  defense  budget 

sec  Mf.  fkspsrsnce  fok  nondevslopmental 

PKODVCTS. 

(aJ  In  General.— 

(It   ESTABUSHMENT  OF  PREFERENCE.— Chap- 
ter 137  of  title  10.   United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 
"91325.  Pnftrtmee  fw  nondtvtlopmtHtal  items 

"la)  In  General.— 

"(1)  Statement  of  procurement  require- 
MSNTS.—The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure,  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cabU- 

"(At  requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  a  procurement  of 
supplies  are  stated  in  the  broadest  possible 
functional  descriptioTi;  and 

"IB)  such  requirements  are  defined  so  that 
nondevelopmental  items  may  be  procured  to 
fulfill  such  requirements  when  such  items 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  De- 
partment 

"12)  REOULATIONS.—The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

"lb)  DEFiNmoN.—In  this  section,  the  term 
'nondevelopmental  item '  means— 

"ID  any  item  of  supply,  or  component  of 
such  item,  that  is  available  in  the  comyner- 
cial  marketplace; 

"12)  ony  previously-developed  item  of 
supply,  or  component  of  such  item,  that  is 
in  use  by  a  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  Stales,  a  State  or  local  government, 
or  a  foreign  government  with  which  the 
United  States  has  a  mutual  defense  coopera- 
tion agreement;  or 

"13)  any  item  of  supply,  or  component  of 
such  item,  descril>ed  in  paragraph  11)  or  12) 
that  requires  only  minor  modification  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  procur- 
ing agency. ". 

12)  Clerical  AMXNDMENT.—The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  t>eginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"232S.     Preference    for    nondevelopmental 
items." 

13)  ErwKcnvE  date.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  as  required 
by  section  232Sla)l2)  of  titU  10,  United 
States  Code  las  added  by  subsection  la)ll)), 
before  the  end  of  the  120-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(bt    BVALVATtOM    BY    COMPTROLLER    GENER- 


11)  Evaluation.— The  Comptroller  General 
shall  conduct  an  independent  evaluation  of 
the  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  section  232S 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code  las  added  by 
subsection  la)ll)). 

12)  Report.— The  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
evaluation  required  by  paragraph  11).  Such 
report  shall  include— 

I  A)  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  section  232S  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code  las  added  by  subsection 
la)ll)); 

IB)  a  description  of  any  programs  con- 
ducted to  notify  acquisition  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  the  requirements 
of  such  section  and  to  train  such  personnel 
in  the  appropriate  procedures  for  carrying 
out  such  section; 

IC)  a  description  of  each  law,  regulation, 
and  procedure  which  prevents  or  restricts 
maximum  practicable  use  of  nondevelop- 
ment  items  to  fulfill  the  supply  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

ID)  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
siders necessary  or  appropriate  to  promote 
maximum  procurement  of  nondevelopmen- 
tal items  to  fulfill  the  supply  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

13)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  12) 
shall  be  submitted  before  the  end  of  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

Ic)  Removal  of  Impediments  to  Acquisi- 
tion OF  Nondevelopmental  Items.— 

11)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  defense  committees  a 
report— 

lA)  identifying  all  statutes  and  regula- 
tions that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
impede  the  acquisition  of  nondevelopmental 
products  by  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

IB)  recommending  any  legislation  that  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  promote  maximum  procurement  of 
nondevelopmental  items  to  fulfill  the  supply 
requirements  of  Uie  Department  of  Defense. 

12)  Actions  by  Secretary.— The  Secretary 
shall  take  appropriate  steps  to  remove  any 
impediments  identified  by  the  Secretary 
under  paragraph  IDIA)  that  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary. 

13)  Defense  coMMrrrEES.-In  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "defense  committees"  means 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

sec.  »fK  REPORT  on  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  AD- 
VANCEMENT FOR  PROGRAM  MANAGERS 
AND  OTHER  ACQUISITION  PERSONNEL 

la)  Report.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  that  de- 
scribes methods  to  enhance  career  opportu- 
nities for  program  managers  and  other  ac- 
quisition personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

lb)  Deadune  for  Report.— The  report  shall 
be  submitted  not  later  than  the  end  of  Oie 
90-day  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

Part  B— Amendments  to  Existing  Law 
sec  *ll.  small  bvsiness  set-asides 

la)  Proportion  of  Contracts  Set  Aside 
Determined  on  Industry  Category  Basis.— 
Paragraph  13)  of  section  ISIa)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  US  U.S.C.  6441  a)l 3))  is  amend- 
ed- 

11)  by  inserting  "in  each  industry  catego- 
ry" after  "Government",  and 

12)  by  adding  at  Die  end  the  following  new 
sentences:  "For  purposes  of  clause  13)  of  the 


first  sentence  of  this  subsection,  an  industry 
category  is  a  discrete  group  of  similar  goods 
and  services.  Such  groups  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration  in  accordance 
iDith  the  four-digit  standard  industrial  clas- 
sification codes  contained  in  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  Manual  published 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
except  that  the  Administration  shall  limit 
such  an  industry  category  to  a  greater 
extent  than  provided  under  such  classifica- 
tion codes  if  the  Administration  receives 
evidence  indicating  that  further  segmenta- 
tion for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  is  war- 
ranted due  to  special  capital  equipment 
needs  or  special  labor  or  geographic  require- 
ments or  to  recognize  a  new  industry.  A 
market  for  goods  or  services  may  not  be  seg- 
mented under  the  preceding  sentence  due  to 
geographic  requirements  unless  the  Govern- 
ment typically  designates  the  area  where 
work  for  contracts  for  such  goods  or  services 
is  to  be  performed  and  Government  pur- 
chases comprise  the  major  portion  of  the 
entire  domestic  market  for  such  goods  or 
services  and,  due  to  the  fixed  location  of  fa- 
cilities, high  mobilization  costs,  or  similar 
economic  factors,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  competition  from  business  concerns 
located  outside  of  the  general  areas  where 
such  concerns  are  located. ". 

lb)  Awarding  of  Contracts  at  Fair 
Market  Prices.— 11)  Section  IS  la)  of  such 
Act  IIS  U.S.C.  6441a))  U  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "A  contract  may  not  be  awarded 
under  this  subsection  if  the  award  of  the 
contract  would  result  in  a  cost  to  the  award- 
ing agency  which  exceeds  a  fair  market 
price. ". 

12)  Section  Sla)ll)IA)  of  such  Act  US 
U.S.C.  637la)ll)IA))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  and  adding  in 
lieu  thereof  ttie  following:  ".  A  contract  may 
not  be  awarded  under  this  subsection  if  the 
award  of  the  contract  would  result  in  a  cost 
to  the  awarding  agency  which  exceeds  a  fair 
market  prirt>:". 

Ic)  Assurance  as  to  Composition  of  Labor 
Force.— 11)  Section  81a)  of  such  Act   US 
U.S.C.  6371a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the   ^ 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"I13)IA)  A  concern  may  not  be  awarded  a 
contract  under  this  subsection  as  a  small 
business  concern  unless  the  concern  agrees 
that— 

"li)  in  the  case  of  a  contract  for  services 
lexcept  construction),  the  concern  will  per- 
form at  least  SO  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
contract  with  its  own  employees;  and 

"Hi)  in  the  case  of  a  contract  for  procure- 
ment of  supplies  lother  than  procurement 
from  a  regular  dealer  in  such  supplies),  the 
concern  will  perform  XDork  for  at  least  SO 
percent  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
supplies  Inot  including  the  cost  of  materi- 
aU). 

"IB)  The  Administrator  may  change  the 
percentage  under  clause  li)  or  Hi)  of  sub- 
paragraph lA)  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  change  is  necessary  to  re- 
flect conventional  industry  practices.  A  per- 
centage established  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence may  not  differ  from  a  percentage  es- 
tablished under  section  ISIn). 

"IC)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  establisti,  through  public 
rulemaking,  requirements  similar  to  those 
specified  in  subparagraph  lA)  to  be  applica- 
ble to  contracts  for  general  and  specialty 
construction  and  to  contracts  for  any  other 
industry  category  not  otherwise  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  such  subparagraph  The 


percentage  applicable  to  any  such  require- 
ment shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  IB),  except  that  such  a 
percentage  may  not  differ  from  a  percentage 
established  under  section  ISIn)  for  the  same 
industry  category. ". 

12)  Section  IS  of  such  Act  US  U.S.C  644)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"ln)U)  A  concern  may  not  be  awarded  a 
contract  under  this  subsection  as  a  small 
business  concern  unless  the  concern  agrees 
that— 

"lA)  in  the  case  of  a  contract  for  services 
lexcept  construction),  tfie  concern  toill  per- 
form at  least  SO  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
contract  with  its  own  employees;  and 

"IB)  in  the  case  of  a  contract  for  procure- 
■  ment  of  supplies  lother  than  procurement 
from  a  regular  dealer  in  such  supplies),  the 
concern  will  perform  work  for  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
supplies  Inot  including  the  cost  of  materi- 
als). 

"12)  The  Administrator  may  change  the 
percentage  under  subparagraph  lA)  or  IB)  of 
paragraph  11)  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  change  is  necessary  to  re- 
flect conventional  industry  practices.  A  per- 
centage established  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence may  not  differ  from  a  percentage  es- 
tablished under  section  ISIn). 

"13)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  establish,  through  public 
rulemaking,  requirements  similar  to  those 
specified  in  paragraph  11)  to  be  applicable 
to  contracts  for  general  and  specialty  con- 
struction and  to  contracts  for  any  other  in- 
dustry category  not  otherwise  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  such  subparagraph.  The  per- 
centage applicable  to  any  such  requirement 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  12),  except  that  such  a  percentage 
may  not  differ  from  a  percentage  establis/ied 
under  section  ISIn)  for  the  same  industry 
category. ". 

Id)  Disclosure  of  Information  Concern- 
ing Appucants  for  Procurement  Set- 
Asides.— ID  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(k)U)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
shall,  within  five  days  of  the  agency's  deci- 
sion to  set  aside  a  procurement  for  an  iden- 
tifiable small  business  concern  under  this 
section,  provide  the  name  and  address  of  the 
small  business  concern  expected  to  receive 
the  procurement  and  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  principals  of  such  concern  to 
any  person  who  requests  such  iTiformatiOTu 

"12)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  decline 
to  provide  information  under  paragraph  ID 
in  order  to  protect  national  security  inter- 
ests." 

12)  Section  IS  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion; 

"lo)ll)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency 
shall,  within  five  days  of  the  agency's  deci- 
sion to  set  aside  a  procurement  for  small 
business  concerns  under  this  section,  pro- 
vide the  names  and  addresses  of  the  small 
business  concerns  expected  to  respond  to  the 
procurement  to  any  person  who  requests 
such  information. 

"12)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  decline 
to  provide  information  under  paragraph  ID 
in  order  to  protect  national  security  inter- 
ests.". 

le)  Review  of  Size  Standards.— ID  Section 
3  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "ID"  after  "Sec.  3.  la)"  and 
adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  la)  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"12)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  establish  a 
program  for  the  review  of  the  size  standards 
for  eligibility  of  business  concerns  for  a  pro- 
curement restricted  to  small  business  con- 
cerns under  section  81a)  or  ISIaii 

"13)  If  the  Administrator  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  any  such  review,  tJiat  contracts 
awarded  under  the  set-aside  programs  under 
such  sections  exceed  30  percent  of  the  dollar 
value  of  the  total  contract  awards  for  that 
industry  category,  as  determined  under  the 
last  sentence  of  section  15la)l3),  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  adjust  the  size  standards  for 
such  industry  category  establishing  eligilyil- 
ity  for  a  set-aside  program  to  a  size  that  will 
likely  reduce  the  number  of  contracts  which 
may  be  set  aside  to  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  contracts  to  be  awarded 
under  such  sections. 

"14)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  a 
review  under  the  program  established  under 
paragraph  12)  at  least  once  during  every 
three  years.  Such  review  shall  6e  completed 
and  appropriate  size  standard  adjustments 
made  vnth  the  expiration  of  180  days  after 
each  three-year  review  period.  The  first 
review  shall  review  the  periods  of  fiscal 
years  1984,  198S,  and  1986  and  shall  begin 
on  January  1,  1987." 

If)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  180-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.    m.    truth   IN   NEGOTIATIONS   ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

la)  Strengthening  of  Prevention  of  Un- 
earned AND  Excessive  Contractor  Prof- 
its.—Chapter  137  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
2306  the  following  new  sectioiv 
"§  2306a.  Cost  or  pricing  data:  truth  in  negotiations 

"la)  Required  Cost  or  Pricing  Data  and 
Certification.— ID  The  head  of  an  agency 
shall  require  offerors,  contractors,  and  sub- 
contractors to  make  cost  or  pricing  data 
available  as  follows: 

"I A)  An  offeror  for  a  prime  contract  under 
this  chapter  to  be  entered  into  using  proce- 
dures other  than  sealed-bid  procedures  shall 
6e  required  to  submit  cost  or  pricing  data 
before  the  award  of  the  contract  if  the  price 
of  the  contract  to  the  United  States  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $100,000. 

"IB)  The  contractor  for  a  contract  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  required  to  submit  cost 
or  pricing  data  before  the  pricing  of  a 
change  or  modification  to  the  contract  if  Oie 
price  adjustment  is  expected  to  exceed 
$100,000  lor  such  lesser  amount  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  head  of  the  agency). 

"IC)  An  offeror  for  a  subcontract  lat  any 
tier)  of  a  contract  under  this  chapter  shall 
6«  required  to  submit  cost  or  pricing  data 
before  the  award  of  the  subcontract  if- 

"li)  the  price  of  the  sul>contract  is  expect- 
ed to  exceed  $100,000;  and 

"Hi)  the  prime  contractor  and  each 
higher-tier  subcontractor  have  been  required 
to  make  available  cost  or  pricing  data  under 
this  subsection. 

"ID)  The  subcontractor  for  a  subcontract 
covered  by  subparagraph  IC)  shall  be  re- 
quired to  submit  cost  or  pricing  data  before 
the  pricing  of  a  change  or  modification  to 
the  subcontract  if  the  price  adjustment  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  $100,000  lor  such  lesser 
amount  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  head  of 
the  agency). 

"12)  A  person  required,  as  an  offeror,  con- 
tractor, or  subcontractor,  to  submit  cost  or 
pricing  data  under  paragraph  ID  (or  re- 
quired by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned 


to  submit  such  data  under  rultsection  (c)J 
shall  be  required  to  certify  that,  to  the  best 
of  the  person's  knowledge  and  belief,  the  cost 
or  pricing  data  submitted  are  accurate, 
complete,  and  current 

"(3)  Cost  or  pricing  data  required  to  be 
submitted  under  parjagraph  (1)  lor  under 
subsection  Ic)),  and  a  certification  required 
to  be  submitted  under  paragraph  12),  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  contracting  officer  for 
the  prime  contract  concerned  lor  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  contracting  officer  designat- 
ed by  the  contracting  officer  for  the  purposes 
of  the  negotiation  of  the  contract). 

"l4h,Eicept  as  provided  under  subsection 
lb),  this  section  applies  to  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  head  of  an  agency  on  behalf  of  a 
foreign  government 

"lb)  Exceptions.— This  section  need  not  be 
applied  to  a  contract  or  subcontract— 

"ID  for  which  the  price  agreed  upon  it 
based  on— 

"(A)  adequate  price  competition; 

"IB)  established  catalog  or  market  prices 
of  commercial  items  sold  in  substantial 
quantities  to  the  general  public;  or 

"IC)  prices  set  by  law  or  regulation;  or 

"12)  in  an  exceptional  case  when  the  head 
of  the  agency  determines  that  Oie  require- 
ments of  this  section  may  be  waived  and 
states  in  writing  his  reasons  for  such  deter- 
mination. 

"Ic)  Authority  To  Require  Cost  or  Pric- 
ing Data— When  cost  or  pricing  data  are  not 
required  to  be  submitted  by  this  section, 
such  data  may  nevertheless  be  required  to  be 
submitted  by  the  head  of  the  agency  if  the 
head  of  the  agency  determines  that  such 
data  are  necessary  for  the  evaluation  by  the 
agency  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  price  of 
the  contract  or  subcontract 

"Id)  Price  Reductions  for  Defective  Cost 
OR  Pricing  Data.— IDIA)  A  prime  contract 
lor  change  or  modification  to  a  prime  con- 
tract) under  which  a  certificate  under  sulh 
section  Ia)l2)  is  required  shall  contain  a 
provision  that  the  price  of  the  contract  to 
the  United  States,  including  profit  or  fee, 
shall  be  adjusted  to  exclude  any  significant 
amount  by  which  it  may  be  determined  by 
the  head  of  the  agency  that  such  price  was 
increased  because  the  contractor  lor  any 
subcontractor  required  to  make  available 
such  a  certificate)  submitted  defective  cost 
or  pricing  data. 

"IB)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  de- 
fective cost  or  pricing  data  are  cost  or  pric- 
ing data  which,  as  of  the  daU  of  agreement 
on  the  price  of  the  contract  lor  another  date 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties),  were  inac- 
curate, incomplete,  or  noncurrent  If  for 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence  the  par- 
ties agree  upon  a  date  ottier  than  the  date  of 
agreement  on  the  price  of  the  contract,  the 
date  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  shall  be  as 
close  to  the  date  of  agreement  on  the  price  of 
ttie  contract  as  is  practicable. 

"I2)IA)  A  contractor  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  offset  an  amount  against  the  amount  of  a 
contract  price  adjustment  under  a  contract 
provision  required  by  paragraph  U)  unless— 

"li)  the  contractor  certifies  to  the  con- 
tracting officer  lor  to  a  representative  of  the 
contracting  officer  designated  by  the  con- 
tracting officer)  that,  to  Uie  best  of  the  con- 
tractor's knowledge  and  belief,  the  contrac- 
tor is  entitled  to  the  offset;  and 

"Hi)  the  contractor  proves  that  the  cost  or 
pricing  data  loere  available  before  the  date 
of  agreement  on  the  price  of  the  contract  lor 
price  of  the  modification)  and  that  the  data 
were  not  submitted  as  specified  in  sultsec- 
tion  I  a)  1 3)  before  such  date. 
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"(B)  A  contractor  shall  not  be  aUoioed  to 
otftet  an  amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be 
otfset  under  subparagraph  (A>  if  the  United 
States  proves  that,  had  the  cost  or  pricing 
data  referred  to  in  sulrparagraph  lAKxi) 
been  submitted  to  the  United  Stales  before 
the  date  of  agreement  on  the  price  of  the 
contract  (or  price  of  the  modificationJ.  the 
submission  of  such  cost  or  pricing  data 
would  not  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
that  price  in  the  amount  to  be  offset 

"(31  In  determining  for  purposes  of  a  con- 
tract price  adfustment  under  a  contract  pro- 
vision reijuired  by  paragraph  (1)  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  a  contract  price  was  in- 
creased because  the  contractor  (or  a  sul)con- 
tractor)  submitted  defective  cost  or  pricing 
data,  it  shall  be  a  defense  that  the  United 
States  did  not  rely  on  the  defective  data  sub- 
mitted by  the  contractor  or  subcontractor. 

"(4)  It  is  not  a  defense  to  an  adjustment  of 
the  price  of  a  contract  under  a  contract  pro- 
vision reguired  by  paragraph  (1)  that— 

"(At  the  price  of  the  contract  would  not 
have  been  modified  even  if  accurate,  com- 
plete, and  current  cost  or  pricing  data  had 
been  suttmitted  by  the  contractor  or  sul>con- 
tractor  because  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor— 

"(i)  toos  the  sole  source  of  the  property  or 
services  procured;  or 

"(ii)  otherwise  was  in  a  superior  bargain- 
ing position  with  respect  to  the  property  or 
services  procured; 

"(Bl  the  contracting  officer  should  have 
known  that  the  cost  and  pricing  data  in 
issue  were  defective  even  though  the  con- 
tractor or  sul>contractor  took  no  affirmative 
action  to  bring  the  character  of  the  data  to 
the  attention  of  the  contracting  officer; 

"(C)  the  contract  was  based  on  an  agree- 
ment between  the  contractor  and  the  United 
States  about  the  total  cost  of  Oie  contract 
and  there  was  no  agreement  about  t/ie  cost 
of  each  item  procured  under  such  contract; 
or 

"(D)  the  prime  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor did  not  submit  a  certification  of  cost 
and  pricing  data  relating  to  the  contract  as 
required  under  sutaection  (a)(2). 

"(e)    lMTER£ST  AND   PEMALTISS   FOR    CERTAIN 

Overpayments.— (1)  If  the  United  States 
makes  an  overpayment  to  a  contractor 
under  a  contract  with  Die  Department  of  De- 
fense subject  to  this  section  and  the  overpay- 
ment was  due  to  the  submission  by  Die  con- 
tractor of  defective  cost  or  pricing  data,  the 
contractor  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
Stales— 

"(A)  for  interest  on  the  amount  of  such 
overpayment,  to  be  computed— 

"(i)  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
the  overpayment  was  made  to  the  contractor 
and  ending  on  the  date  the  contractor 
repays  the  amount  of  such  overpayment  to 
the  United  States;  and 

"(ii)  at  the  current  rate  prescrit)ed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section  6621 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4:  and 

"(B)  if  the  submission  of  such  defective 
data  was  a  knowing  suimiission,  for  an  ad- 
ditional amount  eoual  to  the  amount  of  the 
overpayment 

"(2)  Except  a*  provided  under  subsection 
(d),  the  liability  of  a  contractor  under  this 
tubtection  shaO  not  be  affected  by  the  con- 
tractor's refusal  to  submit  a  certification 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  with  respect  to  the 
cost  or  pricing  data  involved. 

"(f)  RiOHT  or  United  States  to  Examine 
ComKAcroR  Records.— (1)  For  the  purpose 
of  evaluating  the  accuracy,  completeness, 
and  currency  of  cost  or  pricing  data  re- 
hired to  be  tubmUted  by  thU  section  with 


respect  to  a  contract  or  subcontract,  the 
head  of  the  agency,  acting  through  any  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  head  of  the 
agency  who  is  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  shtUl 
have  the  right  to  examine  all  records  of  the 
contractor  or  sut>contractor  related  to— 

"(A)  the  proposal  for  the  contract  or  sub- 
contract' 

"(B)  the  discussions  conducted  on  the  pro- 
posal; 

"(C)  pricing  of  the  contract  or  subcon- 
tract or 

"(D)  performance  of  the  contract  or  sub- 
contract 

"(2)  The  right  of  the  head  of  an  agency 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  expire  three  years 
after  final  payment  under  the  contract  or 
subcontract 

"(3)  In  this  sutfsection,  the  term  'records' 
includes  books,  documents,  and  other  data. 

"(g)  Cost  or  Pricing  Data  Defined.— In 
this  section,  the  term  'cost  or  pricing  data' 
means  all  facts  that  as  of  the  time  of  agree- 
ment on  the  price  of  a  contract  (or  the.  price 
of  a  contract  modification),  a  prudent  buyer 
or  seller  uiould  reasonably  expect  to  affect 
price  negotiations  significantly.  Such  term 
does  not  include  information  that  is  judg- 
mental and  not  subject  to  lyerification. ". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— (1)  Subsec- 
tion (f)  of  section  2306  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(f)  So-called  'truth-in-negotiations'  provi- 
sions relating  to  cost  or  pricing  data  to  be 
submitted  by  certain  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors are  provided  in  section  2306a  of 
thU  title. ". 

(2)  Section  934(a>  of  the  Defense  Procured 
ment  Improvement  Act  of  198S  (title  IX  of 
Public  iMW  99-145;  99  Stat  700)  is  repealed. 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments.— (1)  The  head- 
ing of  section  2306  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S2306.  Kimds  of  mttraets". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  137  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  2306 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"2306.  Kinds  of  contracts. 
"2306a.  Cost  or  pricinn  data:  truth  in  nego- 
tiations. ". 

(d)  Effective  Dates.— (1)  Except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (2),  section  2306a  of  title 
10.  United  Stales  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  Uu  end  of  the  120- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  2306(a) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  contracts  entered 
into  after  November  7,  1985. 

sec  $IX  KICHTS  IN  TECHNICAL  DATA. 

(a)  Rights  in  Technical  Data.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  2320  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  define  the  legitimate 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  of  a  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  in  technical  data 
pertaining  to  a  product  or  process.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  be  included  in  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  prescribed  as 
part  of  Die  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation. 
Such  regulatioTu  may  not  impair  any  right 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  contractor  or 
subcontractor  loith  respect  to  patents  or 
copyrights  or  any  other  right  in  technical 
data  otherwise  estal>lished  by  law. 

"(2)  Such  regulations  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing provisions; 


"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  is  developed  by  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor exclusively  xoith  Federal  funds,  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  unlimited  right 
to  use,  release,  or  disclose  technical  data 
pertaining  to  the  product  or  process. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  is  developed  by  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor exclusively  at  private  expense,  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  may  limit  the 
right  to  use,  release,  or  disclose  to  persons 
outside  the  Government  technical  data  per- 
taining to  the  product  or  process. 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B>, 
the  Government  may  use,  release,  or  disclose 
technical  data  pertaining  to  a  product  or 
process  to  persons  outside  the  Government 
if  such  technical  data  is  otherwise  publicly 
available  or  if— 

"(i)  such  use,  release,  or  disclosure— 

"(I)  is  necessary  for  emergency  repair  and 
overhaul;  or 

"(II)  is  a  use,  release,  or  disclosure  to  a 
foreign  government  that  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  is  required  for  evalua- 
tional  or  informational  purposes;  and 

"(ii)  such  use,  release,  or  disclosure  is 
made  subject  to  a  prohibition  that  the 
person  to  whom  the  data  is  released  or  dis- 
closed may  not  further  use,  release,  or  dis- 
close such  data. 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  product  or  process 
that  is  developed  in  part  with  Federal  funds 
and  in  part  at  private  expense,  rights  in 
technical  data  pertaining  to  such  product  or 
process  shall  be  established  as  early  in  the 
acquisition  process  as  practicable  (prefer- 
ably during  contract  negotiations),  based 
upon  consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

"(it  The  statement  of  congressional  policy 
and  objectii^es  in  section  200  of  title  35,  the 
statement  of  purposes  in  section  2(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Development  Act 
of  1982  (15  U.S.C.  638  noU),  and  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  in  section  2  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  U.S.C.  631). 

"(ii)  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
increasing  competition  and  lowering  costs 
by  developing  and  locating  alternative 
sources  of  supply  and  manufacture. 

"(Hi)  "The  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
encouraging  contractors  to  develop  at  pri- 
vate expense  items  for  use  by  the  govern- 
ment 

"(E)  A  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or  a 
prospective  contractor  or  subcontractor, 
that  develops  a  product  or  process  exclusive- 
ly at  private  expense  may  not  be  required,  as 
a  condition  of  being  respoTisive  to  a  solicita- 
tion or  as  a  condition  for  ttie  axoard  of  a 
contract  to  sell  or  otherwise  relinquish  to 
the  United  States  any  rights  in  technical 
data  that  loould  permit  the  use  by,  or  release 
or  disclosure  of.  such  data  to  persons  out- 
side the  Government  except  under  the  condi- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (2)(C). 

"(F)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 

"(i)  enter  into  a  contmct  with  a  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  for  the  acquisition  of 
rights  in  technical  data  pertaining  to  a 
product  or  process  developed  by  such  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  exclusively  at  pri- 
vate expense  if  necessary  to  develop  alterna- 
tive sources  of  supply  and  manufacture;  or 

"(ii)  agree  to  limit  rights  of  the  United 
Stales  in  technical  data  pertaining  to  a 
product  or  prttcess  developed  entirely  or  in 
part  uHth  Federal  funds  if  the  United  Stales 
receives  a  royalty-free  license  to  use,  release, 
or  disclose  the  data  for  purposes  of  the 
United  States  (including  purposes  of  com- 
petitive procurement). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  include 
definitions  of  the  terms  'developed'  and  "pri- 
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vale    expense'    in    regulations    prescribed 
under  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation'  means  the  single 
system  of  Government-wide  procurement 
regulations  as  defined  in  section  4(4)  of  tfu 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  Act  (41 
U.S.C.  403(4)).". 

(b)  Vaudation  of  Proprietary  Data  Re- 
STRicnoNS.—Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2321  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  contract  for  supplies  or  services  en- 
tered into  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  provides  for  the  delivery  of  technical 
data  shall  provide  that  a  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor at  any  tier  shall  be  prepared  to 
furnish  to  the  contracting  officer  a  written 
justification  for  any  restriction  asserted  by 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor  on  ttie  right 
of  the  United  States  to  use  such  technical 
data. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  there  is  a  thorough  review  of  the 
appropriateness  of  any  restriction  on  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  use,  release,  or 
disclose  technical  data  delivered  under  a 
contract  Such  review  shall  be  conducted 
before  the  end  of  the  three-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  final  payment  is 
made  on  a  contract  under  which  technical 
data  is  required  to  be  delivered,  or  the  date 
on  which  the  technical  data  is  delivered 
under  such  contract  whichever  is  later. 

"(2)(A)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  at  any 
time  before  the  end  of  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  on  which  final  pay- 
ment is  made  on  a  contract  under  which 
technical  data  is  required  to  be  delivered,  or 
the  date  on  which  the  technical  data  is  de- 
livered under  such  contract  whichever  is 
later,  that  a  challenge  to  a  restriction  assert- 
ed in  ttie  contract  is  warranted,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  protnde  written  notice  to  ttie  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  asserting  the  re- 
strictiorL  Such  a  determination  shaU  be 
based  on  a  finding  by  ttie  Secretary  tliat  rea- 
sonable grounds  exist  to  question  ttie  cur- 
rent validity  of  ttie  asserted  restriction  and 
that  ttie  continued  adherence  to  Vie  asserted 
restriction  by  ttie  United  States  would  make 
it  impracticable  to  procure  the  item  com- 
petitively at  a  later  time.  Such  notice  shall— 

"(it  state  ttie  specific  grounds  for  ctialleng- 
ing  ttie  asserted  restriction; 

"(HI  require  a  response  within  60  days  jia- 
tifying  the  current  validity  of  ttie  asserted 
restriction;  and 

"(Hi)  state  ttiat  evidence  of  a  validation 
by  any  agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  a  restriction  identical  to  ttie  asserted  re- 
striction urithin  ttie  three-year  period  pre- 
ceding ttie  challenge  shall  serve  as  justifica- 
tion for  ttie  asserted  restriction  if— 

"(I)  ttie  validation  occurred  after  a  review 
of  ttie  validated  restriction  under  this  sub- 
section; and 

"(II)  ttie  validated  restriction  voas  asserted 
by  the  same  contractor  or  subcontractor  to 
whom  such  notice  is  being  provided. ". 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
if  technical  data  delivered  under  a  contract 
is  ottierwise  publicly  axHiilable,  the  United 
States  may  challenge  a  restriction  on  the 
use,  release,  or  disclosure  of  such  technical 
data  at  any  time. ". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments.— Section 
1202  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  1985  (10  U.S.C.  2301  noU).  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  ttie  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 


(3)  by  stritcing  out  paragraph  (6). 

(d)  Deadune  for  Revision  of  Rmqvla- 
TiONS.—The  regulations  required  by  section 
2320(a)(1)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (a)),  shall  be  pre- 
scribed not  later  than  180  days  after  ttie  date 
of  ttie  enactment  of  this  Act 

sec  914.  PRlCeS  for  PRODVCTS  sold  COMmeKCIAL- 
LY. 

(a)  Establishment  of  Commercial  Pricing 
Requirement.  — 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Section  2323  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  a.s 
follows: 
"ff  2323.  Commercial  frieiitf  for  items  of  supply 

"(a)  Limitation  on  Price  of  Commercially 
Available  Svppues.— Except  in  ttie  case  of 
an  offer  submitted  with  a  written  statement 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  and  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c),  if  ttie  head  of  an 
agency,  using  procedures  oVier  than  com- 
petitive procedures,  enters  into  a  contract 
with  a  contractor  for  the  purchase  of  items 
which  such  contractor  also  offers  for  sale  to 
ttie  general  public,  ttie  price  charged  ttie 
United  States  for  such  items  under  ttie  con- 
tract may  not  exceed  ttie  lowest  commercial 
price  charged  by  the  contractor  in  sales  of 
such  items  to  ttie  general  public,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  terms,  and  conditions, 
during  a  period  described  in  subsection 
(b)(1). 

"(b)  Requirements  for  Inclusion  in 
Offer.— The  head  of  an  agency,  vrith  respect 
to  an  offeror  who  submits  an  offer  to  ttie 
head  of  an  agency  to  enter  into  a  contmct 
for  ttie  supply  of  items  under  a  contract 
awarded  using  procedures  otfier  than  com- 
petitive procedures,  and  who  also  offers  such 
items  for  sale  to  ttie  general  public,  shall  re- 
quire that  ttie  offeror— 

"(1)  certify  in  such  offer  ttiat,  to  ttie  best  of 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  ttie  offeror,  the 
price  proposed  in  ttie  offer  does  not  exceed 
ttie  lou>est  commenrial  price  at  which  such 
offeror  sold  such  items  during  ttie  most 
recent  regular  monttdy,  quarterly,  or  other 
period  for  which  sales  data  are  reasonably 
available;  or 

"(2)  submit  toith  such  offer  a  written  state- 
ment— 

"(A)  specifying  ttie  amount  of  ttie  differ- 
ence between  the  price  proposed  in  ttie  offer 
and  ttie  lowest  commercial  price  at  which 
such  offeror  sold  such  items  during  a  period 
described  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(B)  providing  a  justification  for  ttiat  dif- 
ference. 

"(c)  Exception  to  LiMrrATioN.—Subsec- 
tions  (a)  and  (b)  do  not  apply  in  ttie  case  of 
a  contract  with  respect  to  which  ttie  con- 
tracting officer  includes  in  the  file  on  the 
contract  a  toritten  determination  by  such  of- 
ficer ttiat  ttie  use  of  ttie  lowest  commercial 
price  urith  respect  to  such  contract  is  not  ap- 
propriate because  of— 

"(1)  national  security  considerations;  or 

"(2)  significant  differences  between  the 
terms  of  the  commercial  sales  of  the  items  to 
be  acquired  under  such  contract  and  ttie 
terms  of  such  contract,  including  differences 
in— 

"(A)  quantity; 

"(B)  quality; 

"(C)  delivery  requirements;  or 

"(D)  oilier  terms  and  conditions. 

"(d)  AuDiTiNa.- 

"(1)  In  general.— In  order  to  verify  any 
certification  or  statement  made  under  sub- 
section (b)  with  respect  to  a  contract,  ttie 
contracting  officer  who  au>ards  such  con- 
tract, or  any  representative  of  ttie  contract- 
ing officer  who  is  an  employee  of  ttie  United 
Stales  or  a  member  of  tlie  armed  forces. 


during  Oie  time  period  specified  in  para- 
graph  (2),  may  examine  and  audit  all 
records  of  sales  (including  contract  terms 
and  conditions)  maintained  try  or  for  the 
contractor  ttiat  are  directly  pertinent^  to 
such  certification  or  statement 

"(2)  Time  UMtrATiON.-The  head  of  on 
agency  stiall  require  an  offeror  who  submits 
a  certification  or  written  statement  under 
subsection  (b)  to  matce  available  ttie  records, 
books,  data,  and  documents  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  for  examination,  audit  or  re- 
production for  ttie  purposes  of  such  para- 
graph during  ttie  three-year  period  begin- 
ning on  ttie  date  ttiat  ttie  offeror  submits 
sucA  certification  or  statement  to  such  head 
of  an  agency. 

"(3)  Effect  on  other  rights.— The  auttwr- 
ity  established  in  this  section  is  in  addition 
to  ttie  auttiority  of  ttie  head  of  an  agency 
under  section  2306(f)  of  this  title. 

"(e)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  ttie  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, sliall  prescribe  regtdations  to 
carry  out  this  section.  Such  regulations  may 
not  require  ttie  disclosure  or  subm.ission  of 
any  data  related  to  any  element  underlying 
Oie  price  of  a  commercial  product  not  other- 
wise required  by  law. 

"(ft  Lowest  Commercial  Price.— In  this 
section,  ttie  term  loioest  commercial  price' 
means  ttie  lowest  price  at  which  a  sale  was 
made  to  ttie  general  public  of  a  particular 
item.  Such  term  does  not  include  ttie  price 
at  which  a  sale  u)as  made  to— 

"(1)  to  any  agency  of  ttie  United  States; 

"(2)  a  dealer,  distributor,  or  original 
equipment  manufacturer  of  ttie  contractor, 
or  any  other  remarketer  unless  ttie  Govern- 
ment can  demonstrate  that  the  sale  is  under 
ttie  same  terms  and  cojiditions  as  a  sale  to  a 
dealer,  distributor,  or  original  equipment 
manufacturer  of  ttie  contractor,  or  any  other 
remarketer; 

"(3)  a  subsidiary,  affiliate,  or  parent  busi- 
ness organization  of  ttie  contractor,  or  any 
other  branch  of  ttie  same  business  entity; 

"(4)  an  educational  institution  if  ttie  item 
sold  is  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes; 
or 

"(5)  a  customer  located  outside  ttie  United 
States. 

"(g)  AppucABiLTTY.—This  section  does  not 
apply  to  a  contract  entered  into  utilizing 
simplified  small  purchase  procedures  estab- 
lished under  section  2304(g)  of  this  title. ". 

(2)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  137  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  stritcing  out  ttie  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 2323  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"2323.  Commercial  pricing  for  items  of 
supply. ". 
(b)  Effective  Date.— Ttie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense sliall  prescribe  regulations  as  required 
by  section  2323(e)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)(1)), 
before  ttie  end  of  ttie  30-day  period  begin- 
ning on  ttie  date  of  ttie  enactment  of  this 
Act 
SBC  US.  FVNDINC  OF  PROCUREMBNT  TVCBNKAl 

assistance  PROGRAMS  SeRVIfK  DIS- 

TRESSeO  AREAS. 

(a)  DEFiNiTTON.-Section  2411(2)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "entity'  means  an  eligible  entity  (within 
ttie  meaning  of  paragraph  (1)(B))"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "area'  means  an 
area". 
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<b)  SutvicK  Areas.— Section  24131b)  of 
mcft  titU  it  amended  by  striking  out  "it  a 
dittretted  entity"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "tercet  a  dittressed  area". 

SSC  $1*.  OHJCATWNAL  REQVIRSMESTS  FOR  ACQVI- 
SmON  PSKSO\/VSL 

Section  1622(bMlJ  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "at- 
tended" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "com- 
pleted". 

Part  C—MactLLAMXOVS 

SSC    Ul.   SAFECVARDING   OF  MIUTARY    WHISTLE- 
BLOWERS. 

fa)  FiNDmas.—The  Congress  makes  the  fol- 
lowing findings: 

<1>  In  the  course  of  their  duties,  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  may  become  aware  of 
information  evidencing  wrongdoing  or 
waste  of  funds. 

121  It  is  generally  the  duty  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  report  such  information 
through  the  chain  of  command. 

<3)  Reporting  such  information  through 
the  chain  of  command  does  not  always 
result  in  correction  and  may,  in  tome  cases, 
be  futile. 

(4J  MemAers  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
become  aware  of  such  information  should  be 
encouraged  to  disclose  it  to  an  Inspector 
General  or  Member  of  Congress  if  necessary. 

(S>  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  dis- 
close such  iTKformation  should  be  protected 
from  adverse  personnel  consequences  for 
threats  thereof)  as  a  result  of  such  disclo- 
sures. 

It)  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  be- 
lieve they  have  been  subject  to  retaliation 
tor  the  threat  thereof)  should  have  the  right 
to  a  speedy  Inspector  General  investigation 
and  administrative  review  of  their  cases. 

lb)  WHisTL£BU}WUt  PROTECTtOH.—l  1)  Sec- 
tion 1034  of  tiUe  10.  UniUd  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  communicating  with  a  Member  of 
Congress,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'91934.   Cemmuuuemtmt  milk  a  Member  •(  Cm- 

fren  w  Imtfectmr  Gemerml 

"la)  RESTRicnito  Communications  Wrm 
Memskrs  or  Congress  and  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral PROmBlTED.— 

"ID  General  rule.— No  person  may  re- 
strict a  member  of  an  armed  force  in  com- 
municating with  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
an  Inspector  General 

"12)  Exceptions.— Paragraph  ID  does  not 
apply  to  a  com,munication  that— 

"lA)  is  unlawful;  or 

"(B)  tnolates  a  regulation  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

"lb)  Prohibition  or  Retalutory  Person- 
nel Actions.— No  person  may  take  (or 
threaten  to  take)  an  unfavorable  personnel 
action,  or  withhold  lor  threaten  to  withhold) 
a  favortMe  personnel  action,  as  a  reprisal 
against  a  member  of  an  armed  force  for 
making  or  preparing  a  communication  to  a 
Member  of  Congrett  or  an  Inspector  General 
that  lunder  tubtection  la))  may  not  be  re- 
stricted. 

"lO  Inspector  General  Investigation.- 

"ID  iNVEsnoATiON  or  certain  alleoa- 
noNX—The  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  expeditiously  investi- 
gate an  allegation  by  a  member  of  the  armed 
forcet  that  a  reprisal  prohibited  by  subsec- 
tion lb)  tuu  been  taken  ■<4>r  threatened) 
against  the  member  with  respect  to  a  com- 
munication to  a  Member  of  Congress  or  an 
Inspector  General  making  a  complaint  or 
diaOoting  information  that  the  member  of 
the  armed  forcet  reatonably  believet  evi- 
dences— 

"lA)  a  violation  of  a  law,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion; or 


"IB)  mismanagement,  a  gross  waste  of 
funds,  an  abuse  of  authority,  or  a  substan- 
tial and  specific  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety. 

"12)  Time  for  ALLEOAnoN.—The  Inspector 
General  is  not  required  to  make  an  intiesti- 
gation  under  paragraph  11)  in  the  case  of  an 
allegation  made  more  than  90  days  after  the 
reprisal  (or  threatened  reprisal)  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  allegation. 

"(3)  Investigation  or  subject  matter  or 
DISCLOSURE.— If  the  Inspector  General  has 
not  already  done  so,  the  Inspector  General 
shall  commence  a  separate  investigation  of 
the  information  that  the  member  believes 
evidences  wrongdoing  as  described  in  sub- 
paragraph I  A)  or  IB)  of  paragraph  ID. 

"14)  Report.— Not  later  than  10  days  after 
completion  of  an  investigation  under  this 
subsection,  the  Inspector  CrenerxU  shall 
submit  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  ini>esti- 
gation  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  The  In- 
spector General  shall  provide  an  unclassi- 
fied copy  of  that  report  to  the  memtier  con- 
cerned. 

"IS)  Time  roR  report.— If.  in  the  course  of 
an  investigation  of  an  allegation  under  this 
section,  the  Inspector  General  determines 
Uiat  it  is  not  possible  to  submit  the  report 
required  by  paragraph  (2)  within  30  days  of 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  allegation  being  in- 
vestigated, the  Inspector  General  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  the 
member  rruiking  the  allegation  a  notice— 

"(A)  of  that  determination  (including  the 
reasons  why  the  report  may  not  be  submit- 
ted within  that  time);  and 

"IB)  of  the  time  when  the  report  will  be 
submitted 

"16)  Content  or  report.— The  report  on 
the  results  of  the  investigation  shall  contain 
a  thorough  review  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relevant  to  the  allegation  and  the 
complaint  or  disclosure  and  shall  include 
documents  acquired  during  the  course  of  the 
investigation,  including  summaries  of  inter- 
views conducted  If  a  person  agrees  to  be 
interviewed  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
person's  identity  not  be  disclosed  the  report 
shall  not  contain  any  information  about 
such  interview.  The  report  shall  contain  no 
findings  of  disputed  fact  or  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  disposition  of  the  complaint 

"17)  Delegation.— The  Inspector  General 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  delegate 
any  function,  power,  or  duty  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  under  this  subsection  to  any 
other  Inspector  General  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

"Id)  Correction  or  Records.— 

"ID  Boards  roR  correction  or  military 
records.— In  resolving  an  allegation  made 
by  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  whom  the 
Inspector  General  has  reported  under  sub- 
section Ic),  a  correction  tioard  acting  under 
section  15S2  of  this  title,  on  the  request  of 
the  member  or  otherwise,  may— 

"lA)  direct  further  investigation; 

"IB)  direct  the  production  of  evidence; 

"lO  direct  the  examination  of  witness; 

"ID)  receive  oral  argument;  or 

"IE)  direct  or  conduct  an  evidentiary 
hearing. 

"12)  Legal  assistance.— A  member  to  whom 
the  Inspector  General  has  reported  under 
si^iseclion  Ic)  is  entitled  to  the  assistance  of 
a  judge  advocate  in  filing  a  petition  for  cor- 
rection under  section  1SS2  of  this  title. 

"13)  Board  decisions.— The  Board  shall 
issue  a  final  decision  with  respect  to  the  pe- 
tition within  120  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  petition.  If  the  Board  fails  to  issue 
such  a  final  decition  within  such  time,  the 
member  shall  be  deemed  to  have  exhautted 


administrative  remedies  under  section  1SS2 
of  this  title  to  the  extent  that  such  exhaus- 
tion may  be  required  in  any  judicial  pro- 
ceeding concerning  the  relief  sought  in  the 
petition  for  correction.  The  decision  of  the 
Board  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  include 
findings  of  fact  and  a  statement  of  reatont. 
The  Board  shall  cause  its  decition  to  be 
served  on  the  petitioner  by  first  class  mail  to 
the  address  listed  in  the  petition  for  correc- 
tion uHthin  10  days  of  the  date  of  the  deci- 
sion. A  determination  by  the  Board  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  a  personnel 
action  adversely  affecting  a  member  would 
not  have  been  ta)cen  in  the  absence  of  a  com- 
plaint or  disclosure  of  information  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)ID  shall  constitute 
a  determination  of  a  prohibited  retaliatory 
personnel  action  under  subsection  lb). 

"14)  Corrective  Action.— The  Board  shall 
order  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  correct 
the  record  and  the  effect  of  a  prohibited  re- 
taliatory personnel  actioru 

"IS)  DisciPUNARV  Action.— If  the  Board  de- 
termines that  a  prohibited  retaliatory  per- 
sonnel action,  as  defined  in  subsection  (b), 
has  occurred  the  Board  shall  refer  the 
record  of  the  matter  to  the  officer  exercising 
general  court-martial  jurisdiction  over  the 
person  who  committed  the  prohibited  retali- 
atory personnel  action. 

"(e)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  is 
not  operating  as  a  service  in  the  Navy,  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  include  regula- 
tions for  which  violations  are  subject  to  sec- 
tion 892  of  this  title  (article  92  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice). ". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
S3  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1034.  Communicating  with  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  Inspector  Gener- 
al", 
(c)  Deadune  for  Regulations.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation   shall    prescribe    regulations    re- 
quired by  subsection  (e)  of  section  1034  of 
title  10,   United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  not  later  than  120  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC.  Ut  PROTECTION  OF  CONTRACTOR  EMPLOYEES 
FROM   REPRISAL     FOR     DISCLOSURE 

OF  certain  information. 
la)  In  General.— id  Chapter  141  of  title 
10,    United    States    Code,    is    amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§2408.  Contractor  empUtyeet:  protection  from  re- 
prisal for  diseUuure  of  eertaim  information 

"la)  Prohibition  of  Reprisals.— ID  A  con- 
tractor of  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
not  take  a  reprisal  action  against  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  that  contractor  for  dis- 
closing to  an  appropriate  Got)emment  offi- 
cial information  relating  to  a  contract  lor 
the  negotiation  or  competition  for  a  con- 
tract) between  such  contractor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee reasonably  believes  evidences— 

"I A)  a  violation  of  law,  rule,  or  regulation; 
or 

"IB)  mismanagement,  a  gross  watte  of 
funds,  an  abuse  of  auttiority,  or  a  substan- 
tial and  specific  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety. 

"12)  In  this  section,  the  term  'appropriate 
Government  official'  includes— 

"lA)  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense; 


"IB)  a  Member  of  Congress  or  an  officer  or 
employee  of  Congress,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
or  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment; 

"IC)  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  whose  duties  include  the  in- 
vestigation or  enforcement  of  any  law,  rule, 
or  regulation  relating  to  defense  acquisition; 
and 

"ID)  a  member  or  employee  of  any  author- 
ized commission  established  for  purposes  re- 
lated to  defense  acquisition. 

"lb)  Remedies.— ID  An  officer  or  employee 
of  a  defente  contractor  wtio  believet  that 
tiuA  officer  or  employee  hat  been  lubject  to 
a  reprisal  prohibited  by  sut>section  la)  may 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

"I2)IA)  Under  proceduret  pretcribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defente  by  regulation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  investigate  each  complaint  filed 
under  paragraph  ID. 

"IB)  If.  after  an  investigation  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  ttie  Secretary  believes  there  is 
a  reasonable  likelihood  that  a  reprisal  pro- 
hilnted  by  subsection  (a)  has  occurred  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  contractor  toith 
an  opportunity  to  show  cause  why  the  Secre- 
tary should  not  order  corrective  action  and 
assess  penalties  under  subparagraph  (C). 

"(C)  If,  after  considering  the  presentation 
of  the  contractor  under  subparagraph  (B), 
the  Secretary  finds  that  a  reprisal  prohibit- 
ed by  sul>section  (a)  has  occurred,  the  Secre- 
tary shall— 

"(i)  order  the  contractor  to  take  action  to 
eliminate  the  adverse  effect  of  the  reprisal 
on  the  complainant;  and 

"(ii)  assess  a  monetary  penalty  against 
tuch  contractor. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  shall  impose  penalties, 
which  may  include  monetary  fines  and  de- 
barment from  further  contracts,  against  any 
contractor  who  fails  to  comply  promptly 
with  an  order  of  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
paragraph IC). 

"IE)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  decition 
on  a  complaint  filed  under  paragraph  (1) 
iDithin  4S  days  of  receipt  of  the  complaint 

"(3)(A)  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  a  final  agency  action 
for  purposes  of  chapter  7  of  title  5. 

"IB)  Failure  of  the  Secretary  to  decide  on 
a  complaint  within  the  period  provided  in 
paragraph  12)1  E)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  final 
agency  action  for  purposes  of  chapter  7  of 
titles. 

"lO  In  any  action  brought  under  chapter 
7  of  title  S  related  to  a  reprisal  under  subsec- 
tion la),  a  court  may  assess  against  the  de- 
fente contractor,  or  againtt  the  United 
Statet,  reasonable  attorney  fees  and  other 
litigation  costs  reasonably  incurred  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  contractor  who 
tubttantially  prevails  in  such  action. 

"Ic)  Regulations.— T?ie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out 
this  section  lother  than  subsection  Ib)l3)). 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  that  any  firm 
which  negotiates  toith  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  a  contract  or  competes  for  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  contract  thereby  sub- 
mitt  to  the  juritdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  purpotet  of  thit  section. ". 

12)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  tuch  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 

"2408.     Contractor    employees:    protection 
from  reprisal  for  ditclosure  of 
certain  information. ". 
lb)  Initial  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  prescribe  the  regulations  re- 
quired by  tubtection  Ic)  of  tection  2408  of 


title  10,  United  Statet  Code,  at  added  by 
subsection  la),  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
90-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

Ic)  ErrECTtvE  Date.— Section  2408  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  try  subsec- 
tion la),  shall  apply  toith  respect  to  any  re- 
prisal action  taken  on  or  afier  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC  921.  COST  AND  PRICE  MANAGEMENT. 

la)  Repeal.— Section  2406  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  repealed 

lb)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  chapter  141  of  tuch 
title  it  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  2406. 

SEC.  $14.  FEDERALLY  FUNDED  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT CENTERS. 

la)  Increased  Use  or  Competitive  Proce- 
dures.—Except  at  provided  in  ttibsection 
lb),  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  place 
tDork  toith  a  federally  funded  research  and 
development  center  unless  stich  toork  is 
toithin  the  purpose,  mission,  and  general 
scope  of  effort  of  such  center  as  established 
in  the  sponsoring  agreement  toith  such 
center. 

lb)  Exception.— This  section  does  not 
apply  to  a  federally  funded  research  and  de- 
velopment center  that  performs  applied  sci- 
entific research  under  laboratory  condi- 
tions. 

Ic)  Study.— The  Comptroller  General  shall 
condtict  a  sttidy  of  the  national  defense  role 
of  federally  funded  research  and  develop- 
ment centers.  Stich  study  shall  consider  the 
follotoing: 

11)  The  appropriate  circumstances  for  es- 
tablishing such  centers. 

12)  The  role  presently  served  by  such  cen- 
ters in  the  procurement  process  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

13)  The  growth  in  the  size  of  stich  centers 
during  fiscal  years  1982  throtigh  1986. 

14)  The  validity  of  typical  reasons  given 
for  stich  growth. 

15)  The  cost  efficiency  of  such  centers,  par- 
ticularly in  comparison  toith  other  suppliers 
of  similar  services. 

16)  The  appropriateness  of  the  exemption 
of  contracts  toith  such  centers  from  the  com- 
petitit^e  procedures  required  by  section  2304 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

17)  The  relationship  of  stich  centers  to 
their  sponsors. 

Id)  Report.— (D  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a).  Such 
report  shall  include  a  discussion  of  each  of 
the  matters  listed  in  subsection  (a). 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(e)  LiMiTATiON.-No  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  authorizations  in  this  or  any 
otfier  Act  may  be  expended  or  obligated  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  purposes  of  operating  a  federally  funded 
research  center  that  was  not  in  existence  on 
or  before  June  1,  1986,  until  the  end  of  the 
60-day  period  l>eginning  on  the  date  that  the 
head  of  an  agency  submits  to  Congrett  a 
report  toith  retpect  to  tuch  center  that  de- 
scribes the  purpose,  mission,  and  general 
scope  of  effort  of  such  center. 

TITLE  X— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
SEC  IMI.  TRANSFER  AUTHORITY. 

la)  Authority  to  Transfer  Authoriza- 
TiONS.—(D  Upon  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  stich  action  is  necessary 
in  the  national  interest,  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  amounts  of  authorizations  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  in 


this  ditHtion  bettoeen  any  ttich  authoriza- 
tions lor  any  subdivisions  thereof).  Amountt 
of  authorizationt  so  transferred  shall  be 
merged  toith  and  be  available  for  the  same 
purposes  at  the  authorization  to  whitA 
transferred 

(2)  The  total  amount  of  authorizations 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defente  may  transfer 
under  the  authority  of  thit  tection  may  not 
exceed  $2,000,000,000. 

lb)  LiMiTATioNS.-The  authority  provided 
by  thit  lection  to  transfer  authorizatioru- 

ID  may  only  be  tited  to  provide  authority 
for  items  that  have  a  higher  priority  than 
the  items  from  which  authority  is  trans- 
ferred; and 

12)  may  not  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  an  item  that  has  been  denied  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress. 

Ic)  ErTECT  ON  Obugation  Limitations.— a 
transfer  made  under  the  authority  of  thit 
section- 
ID  increases  by  the  amount  of  the  transfer 
the  obligation  limitation  provided  in  this 
division  on  the  account  (or  other  amount) 
to  which  the  transfer  is  made;  and 

12)  decreases  by  the  amount  of  the  transfer 
the  obligation  limitation  provided  in  thit 
ditntion  on  the  account  lor  other  amount) 
from  tohich  the  transfer  it  made. 

Id)  Notice  to  Congress.— The  Secretary  of 
Defente  thall  promptly  notify  Congress  of 
transfers  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
section. 

SEC.    Itn.   UMITATION  on  OBUGATION  OF  UNAU- 
THORIZED DEFENSE  APPROPRIATIONS. 

la)  In  General.— id  Part  I  of  subtitle  A  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
redesignating  chapter  9  at  chapter  10  and 
inserting  after  chapter  8  the  follotoing  new 
chapter: 

"CHAPTER  9— OBUGATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec. 

"211.  Unauthorized  defense  appropriations- 
limitation  on  obligation;  defi- 
nition. 

"212.  Appropriated  amountt  atMilable  for 
otdigatioTL'  limitation  toith  re- 
spect to  unauthorized  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  actitxities. 

"213.  Contingent  general  continuing  author- 
ization for  Department  of  De- 
fense operations. 

"214.  Excltision  of  permanent  appropria- 
tions and  trust  funds. 

"21S.  Unauthorized  defense  appropriations- 
toait}er  of  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act 

"216.  Exemption  of  National  Security  Act  of 
1947. 

"217.  Rule  of  construction. 

"218.  Definition:  defense  appropriation. 

"§211.  Unauthorised  defense  appropriaUoms:  limi- 
tation on  oblifation;  definitioH 

"la)  Limitation  on  OsuGATioNS.-An  unau- 
thorized defense  appropriation  may  not  be 
obligated— 

"ID  except  as  provided  in  section  2131b)  of 
this  title;  or 

"12)  unless  land  only  to  the  extent  that) 
the  obligation  of  stich  appropriation  is  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  law  after  the  enact- 
ment of  stich  appropriatiOTL 

"lb)  Specification  or  Unauthorized  Ap- 
PROPRIATIONS.—A  defense  appropriation  is 
unauthorized  to  the  extent  it  is  made  toitfi- 
out  hatnng  been  authorized  by  law  as  re- 
quired by  section  1381a)  of  this  title. 
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I  nmOMt  /W-  akUfm- 
mUk  rufitl  l»  ummalknixei  y- 

gnm*.  pr^tetM,  mmdmetivitia 

"(aJ  RxDUCTtOM  m  Amounts  Available  fok 
Oblioatiom  Attributable  to  Umavthorized 
Pkoorams,  Projects,  and  Activities.— (V  Of 
any  amount  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment 0/  Defense  in  an  appropriation  Act, 
the  amount  that  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed is  the  amount  appropriated  reduced  6y 
any  amount  determined  with  respect  to  that 
appropriation  under  paragraph  fZXBt. 

"(2)  After  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  a 
defense  appropriation,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  determine,  with  respect  to  each 
defense  appropriation  provided  in  such 
law— 

"(AJ  whether  any  part  of  such  appropria- 
tion provides  funds  for  an  unauthorized 
program,  project,  or  activity  (as  defined  in 
subsection  tcH:  and 

"(B)  if  there  are  funds  provided  as  part  of 
any  such  appropriation  for  an  unauthorized 
prooram,  project,  or  activity,  the  total 
amount  of  funds  provided  under  such  ap- 
propriation for  all  such  unauthorized  pro- 
grams, projects,  and  activities. 

"(3)  A  determination  under  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  a  defense  ap- 
propriation for  a  fiscal  year  immediately 
after  enactment  of  the  law  making  that  ap- 
propriation. However,  if  as  of  the  enactment 
of  mc/t  law  there  has  not  been  enacted  a  law 
specifically  authorizing  appropriations  for 
Oiat  fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  named  in 
section  138(aJ  of  this  title,  such  determina- 
tion shall  t>e  made  immediately  after  enact- 
ment of  such  an  authorization  law. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  such  an  appropriation  or  authoriza- 
tion law  (whichever  is  applicable/,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  sutrmit  to  Congress  a  report 
identifying— 

"(A)  any  unauthorized  program,  project, 
or  activity;  and 

"(B)  any  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (2)(B). 

"(b)    ComTTROLLER     GENERAL    REVIEW    AND 

Report.— (1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
promptly  reviexo  each  report  of  tlie  Secretary 
under  subsection  (a).  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral stiall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  if  the 
Comptroller  General  determines— 

"(A)  that  the  law  with  respect  to  which  the 
Secretary  submitted  a  report  provides  ap- 
propriations for  an  unauthorized  program, 
project,  or  activity  in  addition  to  those 
identified  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary;  or 

"(B)  that  a  program,  project,  or  activity 
identified  in  that  report  as  an  unauthorized 
program,  project,  or  activity  is  not  unau- 
thorized 

"(2)  A  report  under  paragraph  (D— 

"(A)  shall  identify  those  defense  appro- 
priations, and  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities under  apjiropriations,  with  respect 
to  which  the  Comptroller  GenerxU  made  de- 
terminations under  sutrparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B),  respectively,  of  such  paragraph;  and 

"(B)  shall  include  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Comptroller  (Seneral 
considers  appropriate. 

"(3)  Such  a  report  shall  be  suttmitted  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  report  of  tlie  Secretary  under  subsection 
(a)  is  received  try  Congress. 

"(c)  Unauthorized  Prooram,  Project,  or 
AcTTvrrr  Defined.— In  this  section,  the  term 
"unauthorized  program,  project,  or  activity' 
meaiu  a  program^  project,  or  activity  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  which  an  amount 
is  provided  under  a  defense  appropriation 
(whether  or  not  specified  in  the  appropria- 
tion Jict  concerned)  in  an  amount  greater 


than  the  amount  authorized  by  law  to  b«  ap- 
propriated for  such  program,  project,  or  ac- 
tivity (whether  or  not  such  authorized 
amount  is  specified  by  law),  determined  try 
taking  into  consideration  statutory  lan- 
guage, legislative  history,  and  budget  docu- 
ments submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 
"ffttX  Cmlinfgnf  yemerml  contiitmUi§  aatkorisation 

tT  Depmrtment  of  Dtftmae  o^eratmu 

"(a)  General  Rule.— If  as  of  the  first  day 
of  a  fiscal  year  there  has  not  been  enacted  a 
law  specifically  authorizing  appropriations 
for  that  fiscal  year  for  a  purpose  named  in 
section  138(a)  of  this  title,  then  funds  appro- 
priated or  oOierwise  made  available  for  that 
fiscal  year  and  for  that  purpose  may  not  be 
olMgated  except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(b)  and  fc). 

"(b)  Rate  at  Which  Operating  Funds  BIay 
Be  Obugated  Under  General  Continuing 
Authority.— (i)  Funds  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  that  are  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  a  purpose  named  in 
paragraph  (2)  may  be  obligated  at  the  rate 
which  is  the  least  of  the  following; 

"(A)  The  rate  at  which  those  funds  may  be 
ot>ligated  as  provided  under  the  law  appro- 
priating those  funds. 

"(B)  The  rate  at  which  funds  could  be  obli- 
gated for  that  purpose  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

"(C)  The  rate  at  which  funds  could  be  obli- 
gated if  appropriated  as  requested  for  that 
purpose  in  the  President's  Budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  concerned 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  loith  respect  to 
funds  appropriated  for  any  of  the  following 
purposes: 

"(A)  CHirilian  pay. 

"(B)  Operation  and  maintenance  activi- 
ties. 

"(C)  Continuing  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  actimties. 

"(c)  Rule  Upon  Subsequent  Enactment  of 
AN  Authorization.— If  subsection  (a)  is  ap- 
plicable to  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  a  fiscal  year  for  a  pur- 
pose described  in  section  138(a)  of  this  title, 
then  upon  the  enactment  of  a  law  specifical- 
ly authorizing  appropriations  for  that  fiscal 
year  for  such  purpose— 

"(1)  this  section  shall  cease  to  apply  with 
respect  to  those  funds;  and 

"(2)  such  funds  may  be  ot>ligated  subject  to 
section  211  of  this  title. 
"8214.  ExeUuiam  mf  penmaaemt  offropriatioiu  and 

trust  fmmds 

"The  proxnsicms  of  this  chapter  do  not 
apply  to,  or  affect  in  any  manner,  perma- 
nent appropriations,  trust  funds,  and  other 
similar  accounts  administered  try  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  authorized  by  law. 
"§20.      UitaatMorized      defense      ofpropriatiom: 

waioer  of  Impoundment  Control  Act 

The  provisions  of  the  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  (2  U.S.C.  681  et^.)  do  not 
apply  to  an  unauthorized  defense  appro- 
priation. 
•"921*.  Exemption  of  National  Security  Act  of  1$47 

"Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  affect  the  application  of  section  502 
of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  (SO 
U.S.C.  App.  413). 
'§211.  Rale  of  eonstrmetlon 

"A  provision  of  law  does  not  supersede 
this  chapter  unless  it  does  so  by  specifically 
referring  to  this  section  and  stating  that  it 
supersedes  this  chapter. 
"9218.  Definitiom:  defense  appropriation 

"In  this  chapter,  the  term  'defense  appro- 
priation' meant  an  amount  appropriated  or 


otherwise  made  available  by  Congress  in  an 
appropriation  law  for  one  of  the  purposes 
stated  in  section  138(a)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  tat>les  of  chapters  at  the  tteginning 
of  subtitle  A,  and  at  the  tteginning  of  part  I 
ofsubtiUe  A,  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relat- 
ing to  chapter  9  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following; 

"9.    OUieathn    of  Approprim- 

tioms 211. 

"It.  Regular  Components Imo  pment  otcUons/". 

(b)  Restatement  of  Requirement  of  Au- 
thorization OF  Defense  Appropiuations.—(1) 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  138  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"(a)  Funds  may  not  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  unless  such  funds  are  spe- 
cifically authorized  try  law; 

"(1)  Procurement 

"(2)  Research,  development,  test,  or  eval- 
uation (or  acquisition  or  production  related 
thereto). 

"(3)  Operation  and  maintenance. 

"(4)  A  vxirking-capital  fund  established 
under  section  2208  of  this  title. 

"(S)  Military  construction  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (f)). ". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2208(d) 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"Further  amounts  may  be  provided  for 
working  capital-funds  from  appropriations 
made  for  that  purpose. ". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— Chapter  9  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  funds  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1986. 

SBC.  IMS.  DEBT  COLLECTION. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  16S  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  try  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  sectiOTL' 
"§2789.  Debt  eoUection 

"fa)(l)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  enter  into  one  or  more 
contracts  vrith  a  person  for  collection  serv- 
ices to  recover  indebtedness  owed  to  the 
United  States  Government  (arising  out  of 
activities  related  to  Department  of  Defense) 
that  is  delinquent  by  more  than  three 
months. 

"(2)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  enter 
into  a  contract  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  is  subject  to  the  availability  of 
appropriations. 

"(3)  Any  such  contract  shall  provide  that 
the  person  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  status 
report  on  the  person's  success  in  collecting 
such  debts  at  least  once  each  six  months. 
Section  3718  of  title  31  shall  apply  to  any 
such  contract,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent 
loith  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  disclose  to  con- 
sumer reporting  agencies,  in  accordance 
vjith  paragraph  (1)  of  section  3711(f)  of  title 
31,  information  concerning  any  debt  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  more  than  $100 
that  is  delinquent  by  more  than  31  days. ". 

(b)  Clerical  amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUouring 
new  item: 

"2780.  Debt  collection. ". 

SEC.   ItM.  UMITATION  ON  CERTAIN  SPENDING  AV- 

THOKirr. 
A   provision   of  this  Act   (including  an 
amendment  made  by  this  Act)  under  which 
the  United  States  is  obligated  to  make  pay- 


ments to  a  person  or  government  who  meets 
the  requirements  established  by  law  for  such 
payments  may  only  be  construed  as  provid- 
ing authority  to  make  such  payments  if  the 
budget  authority  for  such  payments  is  pro- 
vided for  in  advance  by  appropriation  Acts. 
Part  B— Special  Operations  Matters 

SEC  Itll.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS  AGENCY. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  section  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Dan  Daniel  Special  Operatioru 
Forces  Act". 

(b)  AoENCY  Charter.— Chapter  8  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  191  as  section 
192;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  table  of  sections 
the  following  new  section; 

"i  Itl.  National  Special  Operations  Agency 

"(a)  Establishment.— (1)  There  is  hereby 
established  in  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
National  Special  Operations  Agency  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Agency').  The  head  of  the  Agency  shall  be  a 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  try  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Director  may  not  be 
an  officer  of  the  armed  forces  on  the  active- 
duty  list 

"(2)  The  Director  reports  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  has  rank  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  equivalent  to  that  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Director 
is  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Oiiefs  of  Staff  for  all  matters  pertaining  to 
spe<nal  operations  forces  and  activities. 

"(b)  Authority  of  Director.— Subject  to 
the  authority,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Director— 

"(1)  shall  exercise  command  and  oper- 
ational control  of  all  special  operations 
forces  (including  reserve  component  forces) 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than 
those  forces  assigned  or  allocated  to  a  uni- 
fied combatant  command);  and 

"(2)  shall  be  responsible  for— 

"(A)  all  training,  exercises,  plans,  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Department  of  Defense  relating 
to  special  operatioru,  including  professional 
military  education  and  preparation  for 
joint  staff  assignments;  and 

"(B)  all  special  operations  activities  (in- 
cluding special  operations  missions)  as- 
signed to  elements  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense try  the  President  or  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

"(c)  Deputy  Directors.— (1)  There  shall  be 
not  less  than  three  Deputy  Directors  of  the 
Agency.  The  Deputy  Directors  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  a  Deputy  Director  for  Policy,  who 
shall  be  a  civilian; 

"(B)  a  Deputy  Director  for  Programs,  who 
may  be  a  civilian  or  an  officer  on  the  active- 
duty  list;  and 

"(C)  a  Deputy  Director  for  Operations, 
who  shall  be  an  officer  on  the  active-duty 
list  and  who  shall  serve  in  such  position  in 
a  grade  above  major  general  or  rear  admi- 
ral, if  appointed  to  such  grade  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  service  in  such  position  under  sec- 
tion 601  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Deputy  Directors  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Director,  except  that  officers  on  the 
active-duty  list  shall  be  selected  by  the  Di- 
rector in  accordance  with  procedures  ap- 
proved try  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(d)  Assigned  Forces.— (1)  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  proinsion  of  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  provide  that  all  special  op- 
erations forces   shall   be   assigned   to   the 


Agency.  The  Secretary  may  assign  or  allo- 
cate such  forces  from  the  Agency  to  a  com- 
batant command 

"(2)  Forces  assigned  to  the  Agency  shall  be 
organized  as  the  Joint  Special  Operations 
Command  The  Deputy  Director  for  Oper- 
ations of  the  Agency  shall  be  the  commander 
of  the  Joint  Special  Operations  Command 

"(e)  Theater  Special  Operations  Forces.— 
(1)  The  Director  shall  assign  to  each  unified 
combatant  command  an  officer  to  serve  as 
the  theater  special  operations  commander. 
Such  officer  shall  also  be  the  liaison  of  the 
Agency  to  the  commander  of  the  command 
The  theater  special  operations  commander 
assigned  to  a  unified  combatant  command 
is  under  the  command  of  the  commander  of 
that  command  and  the  assignment  of  an  of- 
ficer to  a  position  as  theater  specicU  oper- 
ations commander  is  sulfject  to  the  approval 
of  the  commander  of  the  command 

"(2)  The  commander  of  a  unified  combat- 
ant command  exercises  command  and  oper- 
ational control  of  special  operations  forces 
assigned  or  allocated  to  that  command 
Except  in  the  case  of  elements  of  the  Navy 
assigned  to  fleet  operations,  such  operation- 
al control  shall  be  exercised  through  the  the- 
ater special  operations  commander. 

"(f)  Budget  Matters.— (IJ  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  provide  that  the  budget  justifi- 
cation documents  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  prepared  so 
that  the  presentation  of  major  force  pro- 
grams in  those  documents  sets  out  funding 
for  all  activities  and  elements  of  the  Agency 
as  a  separate  major  force  program  category. 

"(2)  The  responsibility  for  preparation, 
justification,  and  execution  of  budgets  for 
the  Agency  shall  be  vested  solely  in  the  Di- 
rector. The  Director  shall  carry  out  such 
functions  in  accordance  vnth  guidance  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  in 
carrying  out  such  functions,  shall  consider 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  comtMtant  commands. 

"(g)  Personnel.— The  Director  shall  have 
the  authority  to  select,  train,  and  assign 
military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Agency  (including  the  personnel  of  forces  as- 
signed to  the  Agency). 

"(h)  Unauthorized  Activities.— This  sec- 
tion does  not  constitute  authority  to  con- 
duct any  activity  which,  if  carried  out  as  an 
intelligence  activity  tty  the  Department  of 
Defense,  would  require— 

"(1)  a  finding  under  section  662  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2422); 
or 

"(2)  a  notice  to  the  intelligence  commit- 
tees under  section  S01(a)(l)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  413). 

"(i)  Regulations.— TTie  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Agency.  Those  regulations 
shall  include  provisions  authorizing  the  Di- 
rector to  provide  for  operational  security  of 
special  operations  forces  and  activities.  The 
regulations  may  not  authorize  the  Agency  to 
engage  in  clandestine  foreign  intelligence 
collection  or  (except  in  time  of  war)  in 
covert  action  activities. 

"(j)  Special  Operations  Forces  Defined.- 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the 
term  'special  operations  forces',  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  means  those  forces  of 
the  armed  forces  that— 

"(A)  are  identified  as  core  forces  or  as  aug- 
menting forces  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Joint  Strategic  Capalrilities  Plan,  Annex  E, 
dated  December  17,  1985; 

"(B)  are  described  in  the  Terms  of  Refer- 
ence and  Conceptual  Operations  Plan  for 
the  Joint  Special  Operations  Command  as 
in  effect  on  AprU  1,  1986;  or 


"(C)  are  designated  as  special  operutUnu 
forces  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  the  term 
'special  operations  forces'  does  not  indude 
forces  identified  described  or  designated 
under  paragraph  (1)  that  the  Director  (in 
conjunction  with  the  (Thairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff)  determines— 

"(A)  are  augmenting  forces  (rather  than 
core  forces);  and 

"(B)  are  not  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  nonpriority  special  operations  activities. 

"(3)  When  required  try  the  Director,  forces 
descritted  in  paragraph  (2)— 

"(A)  shall  immediately  be  assigned  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  to  the  Director;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  considered  to  be  special  oper- 
ations forces  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that 
this  paragraph  is  implemented  so  as  to  give 
the  Director  clear  and  unanUtiguous  author- 
ity under  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(k)  Special  Operations  Activities  De- 
FiNED.-In  this  section,  the  term  'special  op- 
erations activities'  includes  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing insofar  as  it  relates  to  speci€U  oper- 
ations; 

"(1)  Direct  action. 

"(2)  Strategic  reconnaissance. 

"(3)  Unconventional  warfare. 

"(4)  Foreign  internal  defense. 

"(5)  CHvU  affairs. 

"(6)  Psychological  operations. 

"(7)  Counterterrorism. 

"(8)  Drug  interdiction  (including  coordi- 
nation with  other  Government  agencies). 

"(9)  Humanitarian  assistance. 

"(10)  Theater  search  and  rescue. 

"(11)  Such  other  matters  as  may  be  speci- 
fied by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. ". 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments.— The  UMe  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  item  relating  to 
section  191  to  conform  to  the  redesignation 
made  by  paragraph  (1)(A);  and 

(2)  try  inserting  before  such  item  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"191.  National  Special  Operations  Agency.". 

(d)  Implementation.- 

(1)  Director.— The  nomination  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  appointment  as  Director  of  the 
National  Special  Operations  Agency  shall  be 
made  by  the  President  not  later  tlian  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  AoENCY.—The  establishment  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Special  Operations  Agency,  including 
ttie  assignment  of  forces  to  the  Agency,  shall 
be  completed  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(3)  Initial  FUNDiNO.-The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  spend  unol>ligated  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  years  before  fiscal  year  1987  in  such 
sums  as  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
section  and  section  191  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  tty  subsection  (a). 

(4)  Personnel.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  provide  that  the  initial  assignment  of 
personnel  to  the  Agency  (including  military 
and  civilian  personnel)  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  be  made  from 
among  personnel  assigned  to  the  headquar- 
ters staffs  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
military  departments,  and  military  services 
(including  the  Joint  Staff)  whose  functions 
are  rendered  redundant  by  the  esUMishment 
of  the  Agency. 
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SKC    Itit    SnCIAL   OFSKAT10NS  AIRUFT  KEADI- 

MKSS. 
(a)  ConnatntATiON  Control  or  Special  Op- 
KKATJOMS  AiKCRATT.— Funds  appropriated  or 
othenoise  made  available  to  the  Department 
of  Dffeiue  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the  devel- 
opment, modification,  or  procurement  of 
special  operations  and  comt>at  rescue  air- 
craft shall  be  obligated  and  expended  subject 
to  the  foUotDing  reijuirements: 
J  (1/  Pave  low  MODincATtoM.—The  Secretary 

of  the  Air  Force  shall  develop  a  plan  that 
provides  that,  during  the  modification  of 
the  airframes  for  the  HH-S3H  helicopters, 
there  will  be  a  transition  from  the  Pave  Low 
III  Enhanced  coTKfiguration  to  the  Pave  Low 
rv  (HH-60H  NisfitthawkJ  configuration. 

(2)  HH-60A/MH-60X  DEVELOPMurr.—The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  designate  the  Air 
Force  as  the  Executive  Agent— 

(At  for  the  development  of  a  joint-service 
HH-60A/MH-60X  aircraft  variant  for  spe- 
cial operations  and  combat  rescue  missions; 
and 

IB)  to  ensure  maximum  commonality  and 
economic  procurement  for  an  avionics  suite 
to  be  adapted  to  the  variant  airframe  select- 
ed by  the  Navy  for  those  missions. 

(3)  MH-47E  DEVELOPMENT.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  carry  out  further  develop 
ment  of  the  MH-47E  special  operatioru  vari- 
ant of  the  CH-47D  helicopter— 

lA)  subject  to  full  and  open  competition; 
and 

(BJ  so  that  such  helicopter  is  configured  to 
maximum  commonality  between  a  MH-47E 
and  the  joint-service  HH-60A/MH-60X  and 
Pave  Low  IV  aircraft,  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs lit  and  12 1. 

141  CV-22A  OSPREY  AMD  MC-130H  sys- 
TSMS.—The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  carry 
out  development  of  the  special  operations 
variant  of  the  CV-22A  Osprey  tilt-rotor  air- 
craft so  that— 

(At  such  development  is  expedited  to  the 
maximum  extent  possil>le;  and 

(Bt  the  coTKfiguration  of  such  aircraft  is 
conformed  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
with  that  of  the  aircraft  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (It.  (21,  and  (31  and  the  MC-130H 
Combat  Talon  II  aircraft  currently  in  pro- 
duction 

(bt  Air  Force  HH-60A  AiRCRArr.-The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  shall  retain  the  ini- 
tial HH-60A  test  aircraft  in  its  existing  con- 
figuration and  shall  make  such  aircraft 
available  as  necessary  for  joint-service  test- 
ing purposes  until  sufficient  numt)ers  of  air- 
craft under  the  programs  referred  to  in  para- 
graphs (It  through  (4t  of  subsection  (a)  have 
been  produced  in  a  common  configuration 
to  make  continued  use  of  such  HH-60A  air- 
craft for  such  testing  purposes  unnecessary. 
At  such  time,  such  aircraft  may  be  assigned 
for  operational  use  in  an  Air  Force  special 
operations/combat  rescue  squadron. 

I,  Part  C— Reports 

'      SEC  mi.  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  DEMIU- 
TARUA  nON  PROGRAM. 

(at  Report  REQUiREMSNT.—The  Secretary 
Of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  repori  on  the  chemical 
weapons  demilitarization  program  required 
bv  section  1412  of  ttie  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law  99-145; 
99  Stat  747 1.  The  report  shaU  describe— 

(It  methods  for  carrying  out  such  program 
that  would  optimize  safety  considerations; 
and 

(2t  methods  for  earrjfing  out  such  program 
that  would  optimize  cott-tffectiveness  con- 
sideration*. 


(bt  Deadune  for  Report.— The  repori  re- 
quired by  subsection  (at  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  February  1,  1987. 

Part  D— Miscellaneous 

sec  ini.  use  of  marine  mammals  for  national 
defense  purposes. 

(at  In  General.— Chapter  645  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"§  7524.  Use  »f  mmrime  mummmli  far  KmUmal  de- 

feme  pmrpotei 

"(at  In  Genekal.— Notwithstanding  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  (16 
U.S.C.  1361  et  seq.t  and  subject  to  subsection 
(bt.  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission  established  by  section  201  of 
such  Act  116  V.S.C.  1401t,  may  authorize  the 
taking  of  not  more  than  25  marine  mam- 
mals each  year  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses. Any  mamrnal  taken  under  Oiis  section 
shall  be  captured,  supervised,  cared  for, 
transported,  and  deployed  in  a  humane 
manrter  consistent  with  conditions  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"(bt  Restrictions.- A  mammal  may  not  be 
taken  under  this  section  if  such  mammal  is 
determined  to  be  a  member  of  an  endan- 
gered or  threatened  species  under  section  4 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (16 
U.S.C.  1533t.-. 

(bt  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of  sec- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection' 

"7524.  Use  of  marine  mammals  for  national 
defense  purposes. ". 

SEC  lUl  CONTRACT  set-aside  REQUIREMENTS. 

(at  Set-Aside  Requirement.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (ct.  not  less  than  five 
percent  of  the  amount  described  in  subsec- 
tion (bt  shall  be  obligated  during  any  fiscal 
year  for  contracts  entered  into  with— 

(It  small  business  concerns  owned  and 
controlled  by  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged individuals  (as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 8(dt  of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  637(dt)  and  regulations  issued  under 
such  section!; 

(2t  historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; or 

(3t  minority  institutions  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education  pursuant  to  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1221  et  seq.l.  •» 

(bt  Amount  To  Be  Set  Aside.— The  amount 
referred  to  in  subsection  (at  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  the  total  of  the  following  amounts: 

(It  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  such  fiscal  year  for  procure- 
ment 

(2t  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depariment 
Of  Defense  for  such  fiscal  year  for  research, 
development  test  and  evaluation. 

(3)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depariment 
of  Defense  for  such  fiscal  year  for  military 
construction 

(ct  Appucabiutv.— Subsection  (at  does  not 
apply— 

(It  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  compelling  nation- 
al security  considerations  require  otherwise; 
and 

(2t  if  the  Secretary  making  such  a  determi- 
nation notifies  Congress  of  such  determina- 
tion and  the  reasons  for  such  determination 

(dt  Annual  Report.— (It  Not  later  than 
May  1  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  compliance  of  the  Secretary  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (at  during  the  pre- 


ceding fiscal  year.  Each  such  repori  shall  in- 
clude— 

(At  a  full  explanation  of  any  failure  to 
comply  with  sttch  requirements;  aiid 

(Bt  a  plan  to  remedy  such  failure. 

(2t  The  first  report  required  by  subsection 
(at  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  May  1, 
1987. 

DIVISION  B—MIUTARV  CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION 
SEC  2991.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  division  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  1987". 
TITLE  I— ARMY 

SEC  il0l.  AUTHORIZED  ARMY  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
/  LAND  A CQUISmON  PROJECTS. 

(at  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shoum  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

UNFTED  states  ARMY  FORCES  COMMAND 

Camp  Dawson,  West  Virginia,  $8,700,000. 
Fori  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  $24,600,000. 
Fori  Campbell,  Kentucky.  $21,240,000. 
Fori  Carson,  Colorado,  $11,300,000. 
Fort  Devens,  Massachusetts,  $20,800,000. 
Fori  Drum,  New  York,  $615,000,000. 
Fori  Hood,  Texas,  $13,350,000. 
Fori  Irwin,  California,  $820,000. 
Fori  Lewis,  Washington,  $25,980,000. 
Fort  McPherson,  Georgia,  $2,900,000. 
Fort  Ord,  California,  $6,550,000. 
Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  $27,000,000. 
Fori  Riley,  Kansas,  $12,500,000. 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas.  $3,700,000. 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois.  $2,050,000. 
Fort  Stewart  Georgia,  $1,550,000. 

UNFTED  states  ARMY  WESTERN  COMMAND 

Wheeler      Army      Air      Field,       Hawaii, 
$2,900,000. 
Various  locations,  Hawaii,  $12,000,000. 

UNFTED  states  ARMY  TRAINING  AND  DOCTRINE 
COMMAND 

Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  $800,000. 

ForiBelvoir,  Virginia,  $5,600,000. 

Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  $16,180,000. 

Fori  Eustis,  Virginia,  $2,050,000. 

Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina,  $1,300,000. 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  $3,200,000. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  $1,100,000. 

Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  $17,600,000. 

Fori  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  $43,200,000. 

Fori  McClellan,  Alabama,  $540,000. 

Fori  Rucker,  Alabama,  $44,500,000. 

Fort  Story,  Virginia,  $2,700,000. 

UNFTED  STATES  ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland, 
$42,750,000. 

Anniston  Army  Depot  Alabama, 
$1,950,000. 

Badger  Army  Ammunition  Plant  Wiscon- 
sin, $980,000. 

Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot  Texas, 
$10,650,000. 

Detroit  Arsenal,  Michigan,  $1,350,000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah, 
$12,900,000. 

Fori  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  $4,900,000. 

Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  $350,000. 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratory,  Maryland, 
$680,000. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot  Pennsylvania, 
$1,900,000. 

Lexington-Blue  Grass  Depot  Activity. 
Kentucky,  $540,000. 

Navajo  Army  Depot  Arizona,  $3,900,000. 

Pueblo  Depot  Activity.  Colorado,  $600,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot  Texas,  $1,350,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabamxi,  $19,500,000. 


Savanna  Army  Depot  Illinois,  $320,000. 
Seneca  Army  Depot  New  York,  $1,100,000. 
Sierra  Army  Depot  California,  $2,450,000. 
TooeU  Army  Depot  Utah,  $1,850,000. 
Umatilla  Army  Depot  Oregon,  $1,050,000. 
Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona,  $820,000. 

UNFTED  STATES  ARMY  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
COMMAND 

Fori  Huachuca,  Arizona,  $17,200,000. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

U.S.  Military  Academy,  New  York, 
$24,500,000. 

MIUTARY  TRAPFIC  MANAQEMENT  COMMAND 

Sunny  Point  Military  Ocean  Terminal 
North  Carolina,  $650,000. 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  ENOINEERS 

Classified,  United  States,  $7,400,000. 

(bt  Outside  the  Unffed  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  follounng  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

UNFTED  states  ARMY.  JAPAN 

Kawakami,  Japan,  $1,200,000. 

EIGHTH  UNFTED  STATES  ARMY 

Camp  CarroU,  Korea,  $1,740,000. 
Camp  Casey,  Korea,  $24,940,000. 
Camp  Castle,  Korea,  $4,800,000. 
Camp  Essayons.  Korea,  $3,000,000. 
Camp  Greaves.  Korea,  $3,650,000. 
Camp  Hovey.  Korea.  $9,000,000. 
Camp  Howze,  Korea,  $5,850,000. 
Camp  Humphreys,  Korea,  $16,100,000. 
Camp  Jackson,  Korea,  $1,800,000. 
Camp  Laguardia,  Korea,  $2,970,000. 
Camp  Libby,  Korea.  $1,100,000. 
Camp  Liberty  Belt  Korea,  $780,000. 
Camp  Long,  Korea,  $5,600,000. 
Camp  Market  Korea,  $540,000. 
Camp  Nimble.  Korea,  $1,950,000. 
Camp  Page,  Korea,  $1,400,000. 
Camp  Pelham,  Korea,  $2,280,000. 
Camp  Red  Cloud,  Korea,  $4,550,000. 
Camp  Stanley.  Korea.  $4,700,000. 
H220.  Korea,  $2,750,000. 
K-16  Army  Airfield,  Korea,  $2,520,000. 
Pusan,  Korea,  $12,940,000. 
Second  Infantry.  Korea,  $5,150,000. 
Taegu,  Korea,  $4,900,000. 
Yongsan,  Korea,  $8,760,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  STRATEOIC  DEFENSE 
COMMAND 

Kwajalein,  $20,600,000. 

VMFTED  STATES  ARMY  FORCES  COMMAND, 
OVERSEAS 

Classified,  $4,000,000. 

UNFTED  STATES  ARMY  EUROPE  AND  SEVENTH 
ARMY 

AnslMch,  Germany,  $1,790,000. 
•Aschaffenburg,  Germany,  $7,000,000. 
Bad  Kreuznach,  Germany.  $11,100,000. 
Bamberg.  (Germany,  $18,000,000. 
Baumholder,  Germany.  $18,450,000. 
Bitburg,  Germany,  $19,920,000. 
Enisiedlerhof,  Germany.  $4,750,000. 
Fulda,  Germany,  $1,000,000. 
Giessen,  Germany,  $6,570,000. 
Goeppingen,  Germany,  $1,850,000. 
Hanau,  Germany,  $26,150,000. 
Heidelberg,  Germany.  $1,600,000. 
Heilbronn,  Germany,  $2,100,000. 
Hohenfels.  Germany,  $8,800,000. 
Kaiserslautem,  Germany,  $1,400,000. 
Karlsruhe,  (Sermany,  $10,000,000. 
Mannheim,  Germany,  $2,450,000. 
Neu  Ulm,  Germany.  $26,050,000. 
Nuernberg.  Germany.  $5,500,000. 
Rheinberg.  Germany.  $29,150,000. 
Schweinfurt  Germany.  $23,000,000. 
Stuttgart  Germany,  $820,000. 
Various,  Germany,  $6,350,000. 


Vilseck,  Germany,  $53,020,000. 
Wuerzburg,  (jermany,  $1,000,000. 
Katsimidhi  Site,  Greece,  $560,000. 
Zelo,  Italy,  $610,000. 

UNFTED  STATES  ARMY  INTELUGENCE  AMD 
SECURFTV  COMMAND,  OVERSEAS 

Location  177,  $1,950,000. 
Location  276,  $3,700,000. 
Location  280,  $2,100,000. 

SEC.  lift  FAMIL  Y  HOUSING. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  construct 
or  acquire  family  tiousing  units  (including 
land  acquisitiont  at  the  following  installa- 
tions in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  installation' 

Fori  Irwin,  California,  thirty-eight  manu- 
factured home  spaces.  $730,000. 

Fort  Ord,  California,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  units,  $34,000,000. 

Crailsheim,  Germany,  forty  units, 
$4,100,000. 

Darmstadt  Germany,  forty  units, 
$3,150,000. 

Erlangen,  Germany,  one  hundred  and  six 
uniU,  $9,400,000. 

Herzo  Base,  Germany,  thirty-four  units, 
$3,300,000. 

Schweinfurt  Germany,  ninety  units, 
$8,400,000. 

Vilseck,  Germany,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  units,  $21,000,000. 

Wildflecken,  Germany,  twent^pur  units, 
$2,050,000.  ' 

Various  Locations,  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  units,  funded  in  the  manner  au- 
thorized in  section  2103(at. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  units,  $37,000,000. 

Kwajalein,  Marshall  Island,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  units,  $23,000,000. 

Aberdeen  Promng  Ground,  Maryland,  one 
hundred  and  forty  units  and  seventy  manu- 
factured home  spaces,  $10,800,000. 

Fort  Drum,  New  York,  one  thousand  and 
two  hundred  units,  $91,000,000. 

Seneca  Army  Depot  New  York,  thirty 
units,  $2,900,000. 

SEC.    :iU.    IMPROVEMENTS    TO   MILITARY   FAMILY 
HOISINC  UNFTS. 

(at  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10,  UniUd  StaUs  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  make  expendi- 
tures, using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  2110(at(7l(At,  to  improve  existing 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $145,930,000,  of  which  not 
more  than  $11,900,000  may  be  used  to  con- 
vert portions  of  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations  in  Germany  to  military  family 
housing  units,  and  may  make  additional  ex- 
penditures not  to  exceed  $15,671,000  for 
energy  conservation  projects  using  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  2110(bt(lt. 

(bt  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unff  Cost  for 
Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  maximum  amount  per  unit  for 
an  improvement  project  under  section 
282S(bt  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  irutallations 
in  the  number  of  units  sfiown,  and  in  the 
amount  shovm,  for  each  installation' 

Aschaffenburg,  Germany,  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  units,  $5,120,000. 

Aschaffenburg,  Germany,  forty-eight  units, 
$2,800,000. 

Bremerhaven,  Germany,  tvoenty-four 
uniU,  $1,400,000. 

Karlsruhe,  Germany,  twenty-four  units, 
$1,400,000. 

Kitzingen,  Germany,  one  hundred  and 
two  units,  $5,950,000. 

Mairu,  Germany,  one  unit  $69,000. 


Worms,  Germany,  six  units,  $350,000. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  units,  $6,000,000. 

Pusan,  Korea,  forty-eight  units,  $2,237,000. 

Fort  Indiantoum  Gap,  Pennsylvania,  six 
units,  $166,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,    Texas,   twenty-three 
units,  $930,000. 
y^Fort  Myer,  Virginia,  three  units,  $140,000. 

"  SEC  Il»4.  FORT  DRUM,  NEW  YORK. 

(at  Authorization.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may,  in  advance  of  the  availability  of 
appropriations  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  section  2110(ct,  enter  into  one  or 
more  contracts  for  the  military  construction 
projects  authorized  by  section  2101  at  Fort 
Drum,  New  York,  if  each  such  contract 
limits  the  amount  of  payments  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  obligated  to  make  under 
such  contract  to  the  amount  of  appropria- 
tions available,  at  the  time  the  contract  is 
entered  into,  for  obligation  under  such  a 
contract  Such  construction  may  be  accom- 
plished by  using  one-step  turn-key  selection 
procedures  or  other  competitive  contracting 
methods. 

(bt  Family  HousiNa.—(l)  Of  the  family 
housing  units  authorized  by  section  102  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  1986,  to  be  constructed  at  Fort  Drum, 
New  York- 

(A)  three  of  those  units  shall  be  construct- 
ed for  assignment  to  general  officers,  and 
notwithstanding  section  2826  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  each  such  unit  may  be 
constructed  with  a  maximum  net  floor  area 
of  3,000  square  feet  and 

(Bt  seven  of  those  units  shall  be  construct- 
ed for  assignment  to  colonels  who  hold  posi- 
tions as  commanders,  and  notwithstanding 
section  2826  of  title  10,  United  StaUs  Code, 
each  such  unit  may  be  constructed  vrith  a 
maximum  net  floor  area  of  2,100  square  feet 

(21  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "net  floor  area"  has  the  meaning  given 
that  term  by  section  2826(ft  of  tiOe  10, 
United  States  Code. 

SEC.  2l»S.  LAND  EXCHANGE  ORLANDO.  FLORIDA. 

(at  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections  (bt 
through  (et.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
convey  to  the  City  of  Orlando.  Florida,^  all 
right  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  a  tract  of  land  located  in  Orlando, 
Florida,  consisting  of  approximately  36 
acres,  together  with  improvements  thereon, 
comprising  the  United  State}  Army  Reserve 
training  facility  located  at  the  former 
McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  Florida. 

(bt  Consideration.— In  consideration  for 
the  conveyance  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (at,  the  City  shall— 

(It  convey  to  the  United  States  a  tract  of 
real  property  consisting  of  approximately  36 
acres  located  at  Orlando  Jetport  Orlando, 
Florida;  and 

(21  design,  and  construct  on  such  real 
property,  suitable  replacement  facilities,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Sec- 
retary, for  the  training  activities  of  the 
United  States  Army  Reserve. 

(ct  Payment  by  the  Crrv.-If  the  fair 
market  value  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
taryt  of  the  land  and  improvements  con- 
veyed by  the  United  StaUs  to  thf  City  under 
subsection  (at  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  fair 
market  value  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary t  of  the  property  conveyed  by  the  City  to 
the  United  States  and  the  fair  market  voiue 
of  the  facilities  constructed  by  the  City  on 
the  land  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
under  subsection  (bt,  the  City  shall  pay  to 
the  United  Stales  the  amount  of  the  differ- 
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(A)  Lmoal  DtscRipnoN  or  the  LAm>.—The 
exact  acreages  OTid  legal  description  of  prop- 
erties to  be  conveyed  under  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  be  determined  by  surveys  that 
are  tatitfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
such  surveg*  shall  be  borne  by  the  City. 

(eJ  AoDiTtosAL  Terms  and  CoNomoNS.— 
The  Secretary  may  require  such  additional 
term*  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

SSC  2IH.  SALS  OF  LAND  AND  REPLACEMENT  OF 
CEKTAIN  WAREHOUSING  FACILITIES. 

fa)  In  General.— Sulfject  to  sul>sections  (b> 
through  fg),  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
convey  approximately  14.41  acres  of  real 
property,  and  improvements  thereon,  at  Ka- 
palama  Military  Reservation,  Hawaii,  and 
may  replace  and  relocate  warehousing  fa- 
cilities located  on  such  property. 

(b)  Consideration.— In  consideration  for 
the  real  property  and  improvements  de- 
scribed in  siUtsection  (a),  the  purchaser  of 
tuch  property  and  improvements  shall  pay— 

fll  for  the  cost  of  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  suitable  replacement  toarehousing  fa- 
cilities to  be  constructed  at  Schofield  Bar- 
racks, Hawaii,  in  a  manner  determined  by 
the  Secretary; 

(2)  for  any  cost  incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  under  this  section  wnth  re- 
spect to  the  relocation  of  toarehousing  facili- 
ties; and 

(3)  the  amount  descril>ed  in  sul)section  Id). 
<c)  Sale  and  Replacement  AcnvmES.—The 

Secretary  may  use  any  amount  received 
from  the  purchaser  under  paragraphs  11) 
and  12)  of  suhsection  (b)  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  section. 

(d)  Payment  or  Excess  into  Treasury.— If 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  real  property 
and  improvements  described  in  subsection 
(aJ  exceeds  the  costs  described  in  paragraphs 
11)  and  (2)  of  sultseclion  (b),  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  the  purchaser  shall  pay  the 
amount  of  such  difference  to  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  deposit  such  amount 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(e)  CoMPETrnvE  Bid  Procedures.— T7te 
conveyoTice  descrH)ed  in  subsection  fa)  shaH 
be  carried  out  under  competitive  tnd  proctf- 
dures. 

<f)  Leoal  DEse^PTiON  or  Land.— The  exact 
location  and  legal  description  of  the  real 
property  described  in  sul>section  (a)  shall  be 
determined  by  a  survey  which  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  such  survey 
shall  be  l>ome  by  the  purchaser. 

Ig)  Additional  Terms.— The  Secretary  may 
require  such  additional  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
esU  of  the  United  States. 

SEC  tltr.  PLAN  FOR  CLEANUP  OF  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
ARSENAL 

Section  822(b)(7)  of  the  MUitary  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law 
99-167;  99  StaL  991).  U  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  the  following:  ",  in- 
cluding  establishing  methods  of  assisting 
local  governments  near  the  Arsenal  with  the 
planning  and  design  of  water  treatment  fa- 
cilities in  appropriate  cases". 

SRC  tim.  community  planning  ASSISTANCE 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not  use 
more  than  $200,000  from  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  planning  and  design  purposes 
to  provide  planning  assistance  to  local  com- 
mvnitie*  located  near  the  newly  established 
light  infantry  division  at  Fan  Drum,  New 
York,  if  the  Secretary  determifttf  that  the  fi- 
nancial resources  available  to  the  communi- 
:  ty  (by  grant  or  otherwise)  are  inadequate. 


SEC  ill.  LAND  CONVEYANCE  WHITTIER  NARROWS 
DAM.  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  CAUFOR- 
NIA. 

(a)  Authority  to  Convey.— Subject  to  suth 
sections  (b)  through  (f),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  convey  to  Southern  California 
Edison  Company  ajtproximately  7.44  acres 
of  real  property,  and  improvements  thereon, 
iDithin  the  Whittier  Narrows  Flood  Control 
Basin  located  north  of  Rush  Street  and  east 
of  Walnut  Grove  Avenue  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  California,  for  not  less  than  the  fair 
market  value,  as  determined  fry  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  Consideration.— In  consideration  for 
the  conveyance  authorized  by  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  may  accept  land  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  or  cash,  or  boUL 

(c)  Conditions.— (1)  The  Secretary  may 
convey  the  real  property  descrityed  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  only  if— 

(A)  the  Company  grants  the  United  States 
a  perpetual  easement  that  enables  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  carry  out  necessary  flood 
control  activities  with  respect  to  such  real 
property;  and 

(B)  the  Company  agrees  to  permit  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles  to  use  a  portion  of 
such  real  property  for  parking  in  connection 
vnth  recreation  activities  at  Whittier  Nar- 
rows Golf  Course,  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate. 

(d)  Use  or  FvNDS.—Any  funds  received  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

(e)  Legal  Description  or  Land.— The  exact 
location  and  legal  description  of  the  real 
property  described  in  subsection  (a)  shaU  be 
determined  by  a  survey  which  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  such  survey 
shall  be  borne  by  the  company. 

(f)  Additional  Terms.— The  Secretary  may 
require  such  additional  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

SEC  211*.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 
ARMY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  Septeml>er  30,  1986,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount  of 
83, 013, 060, 000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2101(a).  8678.350,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2101(b).  8456,310,000. 

(3)  For  the  construction  of  the  Eastern 
Distribution  Center,  New  Cumberland  Army 
Depot,  Pennsylvania,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act,  1986,  843,000,000. 

(4)  For  Pershing  II  security  upgrade  at 
various  locations,  Germany,  as  authorized 
by  section  101  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  1986,  87,000,000. 

(5)  For  unspecified  minor  corutruction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
UniUd  States  Code.  820.000,000. 

(6)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
8131,640,000. 

(7)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
8420.760.000; 

(B)  for  support  of  military  family  housing 
(including  the  functions  described  in  sec- 


tion 2833  of  title  10,  United  States  Code), 
$1,250,000,000,  of  which— 

(i)  not  more  than  831,246,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  units  in  the  United  States, 
the  Commonxcealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Guam;  and 

(ii)  not  more  than  8142,639,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; and 

(C)  for  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Pro- 
gram as  authorized  fry  section  2832  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  86,000,000. 

(b)  Authorization  or  Unobuoated 
Funds.— (1)  Fujids  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  iMfense  for  fiscal  years  before 
fiscal  year  in7  which  could  fre  used  for 
energy  conservation  projects  for  existing 
military  family  housing  units  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  that  remain  available  for 
obligation  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available,  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  for  energy  conservation 
projects  for  military  family  housing  of  the 
Army  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$15,671,000. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before  fiscal  year 
1987  for  military  construction  functions  of 
the  Army  (other  than  funds  described  in 
paragraph  (1))  that  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
available,  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  for  the  construction  of  an 
Army  aviation  museum  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala- 
bama, in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
82,500,000. 

(c)  Advance  Authorization  or  Appropria- 
tions roR  Fort  Drum,  New  York.— Funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30, 
1986,  for  the  military  construction  projects 
and  land  acquisition  authorized  at  Fort 
Drum,  New  York,  by  sections  2101(a)  and 
2104  as  follows: 

(1)  $221,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(2)  $214,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1989. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  or  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  This 
Title.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variations 
authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2101  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  and  under  subsection  (c). 

SEC.  till.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PRIOR  YEAR  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

(a)  Extension  or  Authorization  or  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1984  PROJEcyrs.- Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1984  (Public  Law  98-115.  97  StaL  780), 
authorizations  for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized in  section  101  of  that  Act,  as  ex- 
tended by  section  606(b)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public 
Law  99-167.  99  StaL  983)  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  October  1,  1987.  or  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1988,  which- 
ever is  later: 

(1)  Unaccompanied  personnel  housing  in 
the  amount  of  $1,400,000  at  Argyroupolis, 
Greece. 

(2)  Operations  building  in  the  amount  of 
$370,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(3)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $480,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(4)  Unaccompanied  officer  homaimiLin  the 
amount  of  $600,000  at  Perivolaki, 
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(5)  Operations  building  in  the  amount  of 
$410,000  at  Perivolaki,  Greece. 

(6)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  8620.000  at  Perivolaki,  Greece. 

(7)  Physical  fitness  training  center  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  at  Elefsis,  Greece. 

(b)  Extension  Or  Authorization  Or  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1985  Projects.— Nottoith- 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  CoTistruction  Authorization 
AcL  1985  (Public  Law  98-407,  98  StaL  1515), 
authorizations  for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized in  sections  101  of  that  Act  shall 
remain  in  effect  until  October  1,  1987,  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Barracks  loith  dining  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $11,400,000  at  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  California. 

(2)  Child  care  center  in  the  amount  of 
$1,980,000  at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
California. 

(3)  Barracks  in  the  amount  of  $6,600,000 
at  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California. 

(4)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $1,150,000  at  Koropi,  Greece. 

(5)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $960,000  at  Katsimidi,  Greece. 

(6)  Barracks  modernization  in  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(7)  Barracks  mxydemization  in  the  amount 
of  $660,000  at  Perivolaki,  Greece. 

(8)  Barracks  with  dining  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $2,350,000  at  Elefsis,  Greece. 

TITLE  II— NA  VY 

SEC.  2t»L  AUTHORIZED  NAVY  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS 

(a)  Inside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
inside  the  United  States: 

UNITED  STATES  MARINE  CORPS 

Headquarters  Marine  Corps,  Arlington, 
Virginia.  $3,020,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  $4,250,000. 

Camp  H.  M.  Smith,  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
$1,570,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $36,120,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, California,  $10,410,000 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $37,140,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  PoinL 
North  Carolina,  $15,510,000 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, $13,450,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Hawaii.  $39,440,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  New  River, 
North  Carolina,  $21,710,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  DepoU  San  Diego, 
California.  $8,440,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  T^tin,  Califor- 
nia, $14,910,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center, 
Twentynine  Palms,  California,  $32,630,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona, 
$8,860,000. 

SPACE  AND  NA  VAL  WARFARE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineering 
Center,  Portsmouth.  Virginia,  $1,870,000. 

CHIEr  or  NA  VAL  OPERATIONS 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Maryland, 
$2,660,000. 

Navy  Tax:tical  Interoperability  Support 
Actiifity,  Long  Beach.  California,  $510,000. 

Naval  Legal  Service  Office,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. $1,080,000. 


Naval  Legal  Service  Office  Detachment, 
Oceana,  Virginia,  $540,000. 

Commandant  Naval  DistricL  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  $2,000,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEr,  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine, 
$1,160,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cecil  Field,  Florida, 
$8,640,000. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Caroli- 
na. $1,400,000. 

Naval  Ocean  Processing  Facility,  Dam 
Neck.  Virginia.  $540,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
$9,030,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Key  WesL  Florida, 
$10,140,000. 

Naval  Amphilnous  Base,  Little  Creek,  Vir- 
ginia, $6,970,000. 

Naval  Station,  Mayport,  Florida,  $880,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center  DetachmenL  May- 
porU  Florida.  $3,730,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
necticuL  $4,630,000. 

Naval  Station,  New  York,  New  York, 
$52,950,000. 

Fleet  Intelligence  Center  Europe  and  At- 
lantic. Norfolk,  Virginia,  $1,880,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
$1,570,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEr,  PACIPIC  rLEET 

Naval  Air  Station,  Adak,  Alaska, 
$24,400,000. 

Naval  FacUity,  Adak,  Alaska,  $5, 700,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California, 
$18,625,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Bangor,  Washing- 
ton, $5,900,000. 

Trident  Refit  Facility,  Bangor,  Washing- 
ton, $1,570,000. 

Naval  Facility,  CenterviUe  Beach,  Califor- 
nia, $1,370,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, $21,170,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Nevada, 
$31,200,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore.  California, 
$980,000 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California, 
$7,260,000. 

Naval  Magazine,  Lualualei,  Hawaii, 
$4,350,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar,  California, 
$40,400,000. 

Naval  StatiOTi,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
$3,240,000 

Naval  SubmariTie  Base,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  $690,000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California, 
$19,460,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia, $6,500,000. 

Naval  Station,  Seattle,  Washington, 
$2,950,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington, $5,180,000. 

CHIEr  or  NAVAL  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  CTimti,  Texas, 
$690,000. 

Naval  Guided  Missile  School,  Dam  Neck, 
Virginia,  $3,140,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois, $5,300,000. 

Naval  Construction  Training  Center, 
GulfporL  MUsissippi,  $1,180,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Kingsville.  Texas, 
83,780,000. 

Combat  Systems  Technical  Schools  Com- 
mand, Mare  Island,  California,  $5,200,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
$3,010,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Meridian,  MissUsippi, 
$4,410,000. 

Naval  Submarine  School,  New  London, 
Connecticut,  $9,540,000. 


Naval  Education  and  Training  Center, 
Newport.  Rhode  Island,  $11,700,000. 

Surface  Warfare  Officers  School  Com- 
mand, Newport,  Rhode  Island,  $8,840,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
$5,400,000 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 
$12,620,000. 

Naval  Diving  and  Salvage  Training 
Center,  Panama  City,  Florida,  $2,850,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center,  Pensa- 
cola,  Florida,  $7,360,000. 

Naval  Construction  Training  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California,  $3,240,000. 

Fleet  Intelligence  Training  Center,  Pacif- 
ic, San  Diego,  California,  $4,220,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, $3,930,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, $18,170,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center.  San 
Francisco,  California,  $9,820,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field,  Florida, 
$2,120,000. 

NAVAL  MEDICAL  COMMAND 

Naval  Hospital,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $1,670,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Pensacola,  Florida, 
$690,000. 

NAVAL  OCEANOGRAPHY  COMMAND 

Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  $980,000. 

NA  VAL  SECURITY  GROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Adak, 
Alaska,  $14,600,000. 

NA  VAL  SUPPLY  SYSTEMIS  COMMAND 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Bremerton,  Wash- 
ington, $500,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Jacksonville,  Flori- 
da, $830,000. 

Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Mechan- 
icsburg,  Pennsylvania,  $1,670,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
$3,140,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland.  Califor- 
nia. $3,490,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Pearl  Hartor, 
Hawaii,  $11,820,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, $2,450,000. 

NA  VAL  AIR  SYSTEMtS  COMMAND 

Pacific  Missile  Range  Facility,  Barking 
Sands,  Kauai,  Hawaii,  $8,260,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $37,200,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River. 
Maryland,  $21,140,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Pensacola, 
Florida,  $8,050,000. 

Pacific  MissiU  Test  Center,  Point  Miigu, 
California,  $590,000. 

NAVAL  FACILITIES  ENGINEERING  COMMAND 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
GulfporL  Mississippi,  $17,650,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, $8,740,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  825,690.000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Pensacola, 
Florida,  $2,120,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Port  Hueneme,  California,  $7,120,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Francisco, 
California,  $450,000. 

NAVAL  SEA  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston. 
South  Carolina,  $10,810,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  $22,630,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord,  Califor- 
nia, $790,000 
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Navol  Weapons  Support  Center,  Cmne, 
Indiana.  tt.MO,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Earie,  New 
Jersey,  tS4,760,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Indian  Head, 
t/argUirui,  tl.4S0.000. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  Sta- 
tion, Keyport,  Washington,  $5,890,000. 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach, 
California,  $3,630,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia, $5,900,000. 

Naval  Sea  Combat  Systems  Engineering 
Station,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  $980,000. 

Supervisor  of  Shiptniilding,  Pascagoula, 
Mississippi,  $4,120,000. 

Naval  Ship  System  Engineering  Station, 
Philditelphia,  Pennsylvaniti,  $400,000. 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Kittery. 
Maittk  $12,270,000. 

Na^  Weapons  Station,  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia. $4,220,000. 

omct  or  rta  chief  or  maval  rss£arch 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, $1,370,000. 

Naval  Surface  Weapons  Center,  Dahlgren, 
Virginia,  $15,960,000. 

Naval  Coastal  Systems  Center,  Panama 
City.  Florida,  $880,000. 

Naval  Research  Laboratory  Annex,  Quan- 
ti4M.  Virginia,  $1,500,000.   , 

STRATSaiC  SYSTEMS  PROJECT  OmCE 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Kings  Bay,  Geor- 
gia, $117,610,000. 

(b)  OvTsiDE  THE  Uhited  STATES.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  acguire  real  property 
t  .  and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shoum  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

ItAKIHE  CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Futenma,  Oki- 
nawa, Japan,  $4,270,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Smedley  D. 
Butler,  Okinawa,  Japan,  $8,950,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Naval  station,  GuantaAamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
$2,600,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Ke/lavik,  Iceland, 
$13,840,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Keflavik,  Iceland, 
$1,570,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Training  Facility, 
Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico,  $4,220,000. 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico,  $7,080,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Administrative  Support  Unit,  Bahrain 
Island,  $2,550,000. 

Mobile  Construction  Battalion,  Camp 
Covington,  Guam,  $15,500,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Guam,  $820,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Guam,  $400,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL 
FORCES  EUROPE 

Naval    Support    Activity,    Naples,    Italy, 
$1,570,000. 
Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain,  $4,600,000. 
Classified  Locations.  $15,700,000. 

NAVAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Communications  Area  M<uter  Sta- 
tion, Western  Pacific,  Guam,  $480,000. 

Naval  Communications  Station,  Harold 
E.  Holt,  Exmouth,  Australia,  $2,180,000. 

Naval  Communications  Area  Master  Sta- 
tion, Mediterranean,  Naples,  Italy, 
$8,250,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Thurso, 
United  Kingdom,  $350,000. 

NAVAL  SECURITY  OROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Edzell, 
Scotland,  $2,250,000. 


Naval  Security  Group  Detachment,  Guam, 
$2,150,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Sabana 
Seca,  Puerto  Rico,  $790,000. 

NAVAL  FACILITIES  ENQINEERINO  COMMAND 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam, 
$1,570,000. 

OFFldE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  NA  VAL  RESEARCH 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center,  Andros 
Island,  Bahamas,  $3,730,000. 

SEC  22*2.  FAMILY  HOVSINa 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  construct 
or  acguire  family  housing  units  (including 
land  acguisition)  at  the  following  installa- 
tions in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in 
the  amount  shoum,  for  each  installatioji: 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California, 
three  hundred  units,  $22,900,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Moffett  Field,  Califor- 
nia, one  hundred  and  twenty-six  units, 
$11,600,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Francisco, 
California,  three  hundred  units,  $26,450,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-GrouTid  Combat  Center, 
T\Dentynine  Palms,  California,  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  units  and  seventy-five 
molrile  home  spaces,  $35,300,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  Tnobile  home  spaces, 
$1,800,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  seventy-five  mobile  home  spaces, 
$930,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Educa- 
tion Command,  Quanlico,  Virginia,  fifty 
mobile  home  spaces,  $790,000. 

Naval  Station,  Keflavik,  Iceland,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  units,  $48,642,000. 

SEC.    22*1    IMPROVEMENTS    TO   MILITARY   FAMILY 
HOVSIHG  UNITS. 

(a)  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  make  expendi- 
tures, using  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  2210(a)(7)<A),  to  improve  existing 
military  family  housing  units  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $51,580,000. 

tb)  Waiver  of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
For  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under 
2825(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  carry  out  projects 
to  improve  existing  military  family  housing 
units  at  the  follovnng  ijistallations  in  the 
number  of  units  shown,  and  in  the  amount 
shown,  for  each  installatioTL- 

Naval  Station,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia, one  hundred  units,  $5,200,000. 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Albany, 
Georgia,  one  unit.  $33,300. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lakes. 
Illinois,  two  hundred  and  ten  units, 
$9,400,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunsvyick.  Maine, 
forty-four  units.  $1,274,600. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Gulfport.  Mississippi,  one  unit,  $28, 700. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Fallon,  Nevada,  forty- 
four  units,  $1,868,500. 

Naval  Station,  New  York,  New  York,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  units,  $9,600,000. 

Naval  Air  Development  Center,  Warmin- 
ster, Pennsylvania,  six  units,  $256,800. 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Center, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  units,  $10,200,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam,  one 
unit,  $64,700. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam,  one 
hundred  and  nine  units,  $10,360,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Agana,  Guam,  one  hun- 
dred uniU,  $9,517,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Agana,  Guam,  one 
unit,  $58,600. 


SEC.  22M.  acquisition  OF  EXISTING  HOUSING  UNITS 
ON  GUAM. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  acguire, 
without  reimbursement,  89  existing  family 
housing  units  constructed  and  used  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  on  land  in 
Finegayan,  Guam,  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1158  of  title  49.  United  States  Code. 

SEC  22»S.  INCREASE  IN  TITLE  TOTAL  AMOUNT  FOR 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECT  AT 
KINGS  BA  r.  GEORGIA. 

Section  602(c)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law 
99-167;  99  Stat  981),  is  amended  by  striking 
"may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized" and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  the 
folloxoing: 

"may  not  exceed— 

"(1)  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a); 

"(2)  the  amount  specified  in  subsection 
(b);  and 

"(3)  $85,600,000  (the  balance  of  the 
amount  authorized  under  section  201(a)  for 
military  coTistruction  projects  at  Kings  Bay, 
Georgia). ". 

SEC.  22ML  GRANTING  OF  EASEMENTS  AND  REPLACE- 
MENT OF  FAMILY  HOUSING  UNITS  AND 
OTHER  FACILITIES  AT  MARINE  CORPS 
AIR  STATION.  EL  TORO.  CAUFORNIA. 

(a)  Authority  to  Grant  Easements.— Sub- 
ject to  subsection  (b)  and  other  conditions 
the  Secretary  may  specify  in  the  agreements 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
grant  to  the  County  of  Orange.  California, 
one  or  more  easements  through  the  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  California. 

(b)  Mandate  to  Replace  Family  Housing 
AND  Other  Facilities.— (1)  Subject  to  subsec- 
tion (c),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
replacement  of  all  family  housing  units  and 
other  facilities  that  are  to  be  demolished  as 
a  result  of  any  easement  granted  under  sub- 
section (a). 

(2)  An  easement  granted  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  become  effective  until  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that— 

(A)  family  housing  units  have  been  con- 
structed to  replace  all  the  family  housing 
units  to  b«  demolished  as  a  result  of  such 
easement;  and 

(B)  such  replacement  units  meet  the  appli- 
cable reguirements  specified  in  the  agree- 
ments referred  to  in  subsection  (a). 

(3)  Until  the  determination  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  is  made,  the  Secretary  shall 
continue  to  use,  as  military  family  housing, 
the  housing  units  that  are  to  be  demolished 
as  a  result  of  an  easement  becoming  effec- 
tive. 

(c)  FuNDiNO.-d)  The  Secretary  may  use 
not  more  than  $2,300,000  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  2210(a)(7)(A) 
for  payment  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  replacement  family  housing 
units  required  by  subsection  (b). 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  available 
amounts  for  the  construction  of  such  re- 
placement family  housing  units  at  the  times 
specified  in  the  agreements  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a). 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  any  funds 
available  for  the  replacement  of  facilities 
that  are  not  family  housing  facilities. 

SEC  22*7.  LAND  EXCHANGE  LONG  BEACH  NAVAL 
STATION,  CAUFORNIA. 

(a)  Authority  to  Exchanoe.— Subject  to 
suluections  (b)  through  (d),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  exchange  approximately  16 
acres  of  real  property  (arid  improvements 


thereon)  adjacent  to  Admiral  Kidd  Park  at 
the  Long  Beach  Naval  Station,  California, 
to  the  City  of  Long  Beach,  California,  for 
real  property  (and  improvements  thereon) 
located  on  Hill  Street,  t>etween  Weluter 
Avenue  and  the  Terminal  Island  Freeway,  in 
Long  Beach,  California. 

(b)  CoNDTTiON.—If  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  real  property  and  improvements  con- 
veyed to  the  City  under  subsection  (a)  ex- 
ceeds the  fair  market  value  of  the  real  prop- 
erty and  improvements  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  as  described  in  such  subsec- 
tion, the  City  shall  pay  the  difference  to  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  shall  deposit 
any  funds  received  under  this  subsection  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Legal  Description  of  Land.— The  exact 
acreage  and  legal  description  of  the  real 
property  exchanged  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  accordance  unth  surveys  that  are  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  Additional  Terms.— The  Secretary  may 
reguire  such  additional  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  22*8.  LEASE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
REAL  PROPERTY.  SAN  DIEGO,  CAUFOR- 
NIA. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (g),  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
enter  into  leases  of  real  property  located 
within  the  Broadway  Complex  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. 

(b)  Consideration.— (1)  In  consideration 
for  leasing  the  real  property  described  in 
sut>section  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  obtain, 
uHthout  compensation  or  at  substantially 
below  market  value,  facilities  or  the  use  of 
facilities,  or  both,  constructed  on  such  real 
property  by  the  lessees. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  the 
value  of  the  facilities  or  the  use  of  facilities, 
or  l>oth,  obtained  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  at  least  equal  to  the  vdlue  of  the  use  of  the 
real  property  leased  under  subsection  (a),  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Conditions.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  that  the  real  property  leased  under 
subsection  (a)  be  developed  in  a  manner 
that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  taking  into  consideration 
the  appropriate  use  of  the  real  property  and 
the  maximum  economic  return  that  can  be 
realized  by  the  Department  with  respect  to 
such  property. 

(2)  A  lease  may  not  be  entered  into  under 
this  section  until  21  days  after  the  Secretary 
submits  a  plan  for  the  der>elopment  of  the 
real  property  described  in  subsection  (a)  to 
the  Committees  of  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
cluding a  justification  of  how  this  plan  is 
more  advantageous  to  the  United  States 
than  developing  the  real  property  with  Fed- 
eral funds. 

(d)  Competitive  Procedures.— Each  lease 
entered  into  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
awarded  through  the  use  of  competitive  pro- 
cedures. 

(e)  RioHT  to  Acquire.— The  Secretary  may 
provide  that,  upon  the  termination  of  a 
lease  entered  into  under  this  section,  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  of  first  re- 
fusal to  acguire  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
to  the  facilities  construclied  on  the  real  prop- 
erty subject  to  such  lease. 

(f)  Additional  Terms.— The  Secretary  may 
reQUire  such  additional  terms  and  condi- 
tion* in  connection  with  the  leases  author- 
ized by  this  section  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate  to  protect  the  interest*  of  the 
United  States. 


(g)  Limitation.— The  Secretary  may  obli- 
gate or  expend  amounts  to  obtain  facilities 
or  use  of  facilities  under  sul>section  (b)(1) 
only  to  the  extent  funds  are  available  for 
such  purpose. 

SEC  22**.  certain  ENUSTED  QUARTERS.  GUAM. 

Section  201(b)  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public  Law 
99-167;  99  Stat  970),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Naval  Magazine, 
Guam,  $11,270,000."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Naval  Magazine,  Guam, 
$6,570,000.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Naval  Station,  Guam, 
$10,200,000."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Naval  Station,  Guam,  $14,900,000." 

SBC.    221*.    AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS, 
NAVY. 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1986,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,210,683,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2201(a),  $1,138,005,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2201(b),  $105,420,000. 

(3)  For  military  construction  projects  at 
Kings  Bay,  Georgia,  authorized  by  section 
2201(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Author- 
isation Act,  1986,  $40,905,000. 

(4)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $15,000,000. 

(51  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
$143,770,000. 

(6)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  coTistruction  of  defense  access 
roads  under  section  210  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code.  $5,400,000. 

(7)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$204,292,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code),  $557,891,000. 
of  which— 

(i)  not  more  than  $5,214,100  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  in  the  United  States,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Giuim; 
and 

(ii)  not  more  than  $17,244,900  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  teasing  of  military 
family  housing  units  in  foreign  countries. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  In  This 
Title.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation 
authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2201  of 
this  division  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  6e  appropriated 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
(a). 

SEC  2211  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PRIOR  YEAR  AU- 
THORIZATIONS. 

(a)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1984  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  CoTistruction  Authorization 
Act,  1984  (Public  Law  98-115.  97  Stat  780), 
authorizations  for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized in  section  201  of  that  Act,  as  ex- 
tended by  section  606(b)  of  the  Military  Con- 


struction Authorization  Act,  1986  (Public 
Law  99-167,  99  Stat  983)  shall  remain  in 
effect  untU  October  1,  1987,  or  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Military  Construction  Aur 
thorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988,  whiA- 
ever  is  later: 

(1)  Land  acquisition  in  the  amount  of 
$830,000  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
Concord,  California. 

(2)  Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel 
liousing  in  the  amount  of  $10,000,000  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

(3)  Etectrical  distribution  lines  in  the 
amount  of  $7,200,000  at  the  Mare  Island 
Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  California. 

(b)  Extension  of  Authorization  of  Cer- 
tain Fiscal  Year  1985  Projects.— Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  607(a)  of 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-407,  98  Stat  1515), 
authorizations  for  the  following  projects  au- 
thorized  in  sections  201  of  that  Act  shall 
remxiin  in  effect  until  October  1,  1987,  or  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1988, 
whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel 
housing  in  the  amount  of  $10,740,000  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma,  Arizona. 

(2)  Antenna  support  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $320,000  at  the  Naval  Security 
Group  Activity,  Adak,  Alaska. 

(3)  Data  processing  center  in  the  amount 
of  $6,160,000  at  the  Naval  Supply  Center, 
Bremerton,  Washington. 

(4)  Unaccompanted  enlisted  personnel 
housing  in  the  amount  of  $12,130,000  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Whidbey  Island,  Wash- 
ington. 

(5)  Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnel 
housing  in  the  amount  of  $6,600,000  at  the 
Naval  Station,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Califor- 
nia. 

(6)  Engine  test  cell  in  the  amount  of 
$9,700,000  for  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facili- 
ty, Cherry  Point,  North  Carolina. 

(7)  Security  building  in  the  amount  of 
$850,000  for  the  Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. 

(8)  Unaccompanied  enlisted  personnti. 
housing  in  the  amount  of  $1,580,000  for  the 
Naval  Station,  Panama  Canal,  Panama. 

(9)  Heating,  ventilation  and  air  condi- 
tioning in  the  amount  of  $4,540,000  for  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California. 

(10)  Land  acquisition  in  the  amount  of 
$4,750,000  for  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
El  Toro,  California. 

(11)  Maintenance  hangar  in  the  amount  of 
$5,000,000  for  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Fallon, 
Nevada. 

(12)  Construction  battalion  unit  complex 
in  the  amount  of  $1,090,000  for  the  Naval 
Station,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  California. 

(13)  Airframes  shop  in  the  amount  of 
$1,680,000  for  the  Pacific  Missile  Test 
Center,  Point  Mugu,  California. 

(14)  Unaccompanted  enlisted  personrtel 
housing  in  the  amount  of  $6,650,000  for  the 
Pacific  MUsite  Test  Center,  Point  Mugu, 
California. 

(15)  Maintenance  hangar  in  the  amount  of     \ 
$13,200,000  for  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta-      \' 
tion,  Tustin,  California. 

(16)  Oil  spill  prevention  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $710,000  for  the  Manne  Corp*  Air 
Station,  TusHn,  California. 

(17)  Energy  monitoring  and  control 
system  in  the  amount  of  $1,100,000  for  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Chase  Field,  Texas. 

(18)  Host  nation  infrastructure  support  in 
the  amount  of  $2,970,000  for  various  loca- 
tions. 
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TTTLB  III— AIR  FORCE 


SKC  2MI.  AUTKOUXKO  AIR  FO/tCB  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  LAND  ACQVISITION  PROJECTS. 

(a)  InsiDt  THE  Vnitkd  States.— The  Secrt- 
tarn  of  the  Air  Force  may  acijuire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construe- 
tion  project*  in  the  amount  ihoxon  for  each 
of  the  foUoviing  inttaUationt  and  location* 
inHde  the  United  State*: 

AIR  FORCE  LOaianCS  COMMAKO 

HiU  Air  Force  Bate,  Utah.  tiO.SiO.OOO. 

KOly  Air  Force  Bate,  Texat,  $10,900,000. 

MeClettan  Air  Force  Bate,  California, 
$29,900,000. 

Nevark  Air  Force  Station,  Ohio, 
$3,000,000. 

Robin*  Air  Force  Bate,  Oeorffia, 
$16,OSS.OOO. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Ba*e,  Oklahoma, 
$32,900,000. 

Wriifiit-Patterton  Air  Force  Bate,  Ohio, 
$19,500,000. 

AIR  rORCE  SYSTEM  COMMAND 

Arnold  Air  Force  Station,  Tennessee, 
$X530.000. 

Sdtoardt  Air  Force  Bate,  California, 
$14,100,000. 

Eglin  Air  Force  Bate,  Florida,  $720,000. 

Han*com  Air  Force  Bate,  Ma**achu*etts, 
$4,000,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$2,600,000. 

Sunnyvale  Air  Force  Station.  California, 
$2,600,000. 

AIR  TRAJNINO  COMMAND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois, 
$11,300,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi, 
$1,970,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  JBaae,  Texas, 
$16,000,000. 

LauiflUin  Air  Force  Base.  Texas, 
$3,700,000.  ' 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$740,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$2,250,000.  -■, 

'^Williams     Air     Force     Base.      Arizona, 
fl.900.000. 

AIR  UNTVERSmr 

^     Gunter    Air    Force    Station.     Alabama. 
$2,900,000. 

MaxweU  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama, 
$5,310,000. 

ALASKAN  Ant  COMMAND 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska, 
$12,590,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska, 
$8,170,000. 

Galena  Airport,  Alaska.  $11,600,000. 

King  Salmon  Airport,  Alaska,  $4,050,000. 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska, 
$22,300,000. 

MILITARY  AIRLIFT  COMMAND 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma,  $310,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland, 
$25,430,000. 

Charieston  Air  Force  Ba*e,  South  Caroli- 
na, $6,290,000. 

KirOand  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$11,$00.000. 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Arkansas, 
$2,750,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Washington, 
$6,400,000. 

McOuire  Air  Force  Bate,  New  Jersey, 
$13,595,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$1,450,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina, 
$3,400,000. 

Seott  Air  Force  Bate,  lUinoit,  $1,100,000. 

Travit  Air  Force  Bate,  California, 
$$.200,000. 


PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES 

Hickam  Air  Force  Bate,  Hawaii, 
$4,700,000. 

SPACE  COMMAND 

Cape  Cod  Air  Force  Station,  Massachu- 
setU.  $4,300,000. 

Cavalier  Air  Force  Station.  North  Dakota. 
$2,820,000. 

Falcon  Air  Force  Station,  Colorado, 
$6,400,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado, 
$3,640,000. 

SPECIAL  PROJECT 

Various  Locations.  $37,056,000. 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$9,516,000. 

Blytheville  Air  Force  Base,  Aiicansas, 
$3,870,000. 

CartweU  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $490,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$2,630,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $4,130,000. 

EUsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South  Dakota. 
$10,910,000. 

Fairchild  Air  Force  Base.  Washington. 
$7,520,000. 

F.  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming, 
$3,550,000. 

Orand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Dakota.  $23,130,000. 

Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.  New  York, 
$1,590,000. 

Grissom  Air '  Force  Base.  Indiana. 
$3,850,000. 

Holbrook  Radar  Bomb  Score  Site,  Arizona, 
$630,000. 

K.  I.  Satoyer  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan, 
$1,730,000. 

La  Junta  Radar  Bomb  Scoring  Site,  Colo- 
rado, $5,460,000. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base,  Maine,  $1,300,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana, 
$33,770,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$14,440,000. 

McConnell  Air  Force  Base.  Kansas. 
$35,740,000. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base.  North  Dakota, 
$33,100,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska, 
$24,970,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  New  Hampshire, 
$2,200,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  New  York, 
$9,610,000. 

Vandenburg  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$2,700,000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  Missouri. 
$10,700,000. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan. 
$11,740,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Avon  Park  Auxiliary  Air  Field,  Florida, 
$4,100,000. 

Bangor  International  Airport.  Maine, 
$1,250,000. 

Base  39,  Classified  Location,  $2,300,000. 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$1,860,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
$12,430,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana, 
$2,300,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$9,550,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$14,760,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$6,550,000. 

Indian  Springs  Auxiliary  Air  Field, 
Nevada,  $1,700,000. 

Langtey  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia, 
$9,640,000. 


Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona,  $24,140,000. 

MacDUl  Air  Force  Bate,  Florida, 
$3,730,000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  $900,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho, 
$14,760,000. 

NeUis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada.  $23,800,000. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Bate,  North 
Carolina,  $2,760,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Bate.  South  Carolina, 
$3,700,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Bate,  Florida, 
$15,310,000. 

WESTCONUS.  VaHou*  Location*. 
$10,300,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado,  $12,620,000. 

(b)  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  acquire  real  prop- 
erty and  may  carry  out  military  construc- 
tion projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each 
of  the  following  installations  and  location* 
outside  the  United  States: 

MIUTAR  Y  AIRUFT  COMMAND 

Lajes  Field.  Portugal., $15,750,000. 
Rhein-Main       Air    h  Base,        Germany, 
$1,300,000. 

PACIFIC  AIR  FORCES 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan.  $7,365,000. 
Misawa  Air  Base.  Japan,  $10,300,000. 
Totsuka  Air  Base,  Japan,  $700,000. 
Yokosuka  Air  Base,  Japan,  ttOO.OOO. 
Yokota  Air  Base,  Japan,  $4,900,000. 
Camp  Humphreys,  Korea,  $8,300,000. 
Camp  Red  Cloud,  Korea,  $1,450,000. 
Kimhae  Air  Base,  Korea,  $3,620,000. 
Kunsan  Air  Base,  Korea,  $8,170,000. 
Kwang-Ju  Air  Base.  Korea,  $600,000. 
Osan  Air  Base.  Korea.  $14,350,000. 
Suwon  Air  Base,  Korea.  $3,850,000. 
Taegu  Air  Base,  Korea.  $5,170,000. 
Saipan.  $5,200,000. 

SPACE  COMMAND 

Sondrestrom  Air  Base.  Greenland. 
$5,860,000. 

Thule  Air  Base.  Greenland.  $9,790,000. 

Woomera  Air  Station.  Australia, 
$2,300,000. 

STRATEQIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam. 
$7,600,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Keflavik    Naval    Air    Station,     Iceland, 
$1,600,000. 
Masirah,  Oman,  $3,500,000. 
Thumrait,  Oman,  $3,400,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Florennes  Air  Base,  Belgium,  $1,200,000. 

Bitburg  Air  Base,  Germany,  $5,350,000. 

Hahn  Air  Base,  Germany,  $12,640,000. 

Lindsey  Air  Station.  Germany.  $1,200,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany,  $31,230,000. 

Sembach  Air  Base.  Germany,  $11,870,000. 

Spangdahlem  Air  Base,  Germany, 
$8,310,000. 

Wueschheim  Air  Station,  Germany, 
$310,000. 

Zweibrucken  Air  Base,  Germany, 
$6,740,000. 

Iraklion  Air  Station,  Greece,  $320,000. 

Aviand  Air  Base,  Italy,  $4,200,000. 

Camp  Darby,  Italy,  $270,000. 

Comiso  Air  Station,  Italy,  $3,230,000. 

San  Vito  Air  Station,  Italy,  $3,790,000. 

Camp  New  Amsterdam,  The  Nethertand*. 
$1,500,000. 

Woensdrecht  Air  Base,  The  Netherlands, 
$30,780,000. 

Ankara  Air  Station.  Turkey,  $6,780,000. 

Incirlik  Air  Base,  Turkey,  $12,250,000. 

PiHnclik  Air  Station,  Turkey,  $3,000,000. 
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Martlesham  Heath,  United  Kingdom, 
$1,650,000. 

RAF  Alconbury,  United  Kingdom, 
$17,170,000. 

RAF  Bentwaters,  United  Kingdom, 
$7,550,000. 

RAF  Chicksands,  United  Kingdom, 
$950,000. 

RAF  Croughton,  United  Kingdom, 
$630,000. 

RAF  Fairford,  United  Kingdom, 
$4,450,000. 

RAF  Lakenheath,  United  Kingdom, 
$500,000. 

RAF  MUdenhaU,  United  Kingdom, 
$4,700,000. 

RAF  Molesworth,  United  Kingdom, 
$2,430,000. 

RAF  Upper  Heyford,  United  Kingdom, 
$11,700,000. 

RAF  Welford,  United  Kingdom,  $1,590,000. 

RAF  Wethenfield,  United  Kingdom, 
$650,000. 

RAF  Woodbridge,  United  Kingdom, 
$3,400,000. 

Base  30,  Classified  Location,  $2,950,000. 

Overseas  Classified  Location,  $11,500,000. 

Various  Locations.  Europe.  $3,953,000. 

SEC.  Utt  FAMILY  HOUSING. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  con- 
struct or  acquire  family  housing  units  (in- 
cluding land  acquisition)  at  the  following 
installations,  in  the  numt>er  of  units  shoum, 
and  in  the  amount  shown,  for  each  installa- 
tion: 

Bitburg  Air  Base,  Germany,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-tvto  units,  $26,415,000. 

Hahn  Air  Base,  Gerviany,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units,  $11,300,000. 

La  Junta  Air  Force  Station,  Colorado, 
forty  units,  $4,000,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base,  California,  family 
housing  maintenance  shop,  $180,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
family  housing  management  office, 
$300,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  New  Jersey, 
family  housing  management  office, 
$325,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North  Carolina, 
family  housing  management  office, 
$300,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
twenty-four  mobile  home  spaces,  $376,000. 

SEC    23SJ.    IMPROVEMENTS    TO   MILITARY   FAMILY 
HOUSING  UNITS. 

(a J  Amount  Authorized.— Subject  to  sec- 
tion 2825  of  title  10,  United  StaUs  Code,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  make  expend- 
itures, using  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  2306(aK6)(A).  to  improve  ex- 
isting military  family  housing  units,  includ- 
ing energy  conservation  projects,  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $58,644,000. 

(bl  Waiver  Of  Maximum  Per  Unit  Cost 
For  Certain  Improvement  Projects.— Not- 
withstanding the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825<b)  of  titU  10.  United  States  Code, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  carry  out 
projects  to  improve  existing  military  family 
housing  units  at  the  following  installations 
in  the  number  of  units  shown,  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  eighty- 
eight  units,  $6,186,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska,  twelve 
units,  $760,000. 

Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado,  one  unit. 
$120,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Bate,  Colorado,  four 
uniU,  $149,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  Florida,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  unit*.  $4,430,000;  seven 


units,  $553,000;  seventy-one  units, 
$2,103,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Illinois,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  units,  $4,690,000. 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  units,  $5,342,000. 

Bangor  Air  Force  Station,  Maine,  one 
unit,  $30,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  seven 
units,  $518,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  New  Hampshire, 
two-hundred  units,  $7,177,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Bate,  New  York, 
twenty-nine  units,  $2,272,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina,  one 
hundred  arui  twenty-five  units,  $4,385,000; 
teventy-four  units,  $2,598,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base.  Texat.  two  hun- 
dred and  three  unitt.  $7,478,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  sixty-four 
uniU,  $1,920,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas,  five 
uniU.  $402,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  one  hundred 
units,  $2,895,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia,  five 
uniU,  $441,000. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  two  hun- 
dred units,  $14,517,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan,  one  hundred 
units.  $5,054,000:  three  units,  $240,000. 

SEC.  tin.  RESTRICTION  ON  CERTAIN  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION FUNDING 

Funds  appropriated  for  military  construc- 
tion may  not  be  used  during  fiscal  year  1987 
in  connection  with  the  basing  at  any  mili- 
tary installation  or  facility  other  than  Little 
Rock  Air  Force  Base,  Jacksonville,  Arkan- 
sas, the  eight  KC-135  tanker  aircraft  that,  as 
of  June  1,  1986,  u>ere  based  at  such  Air  Force 
base  and  assigned  to  the  189th  Air  Refueling 
Group  of  the  Air  National  Guard. 

SEC  ZiSS.  UMITATION  ON  CERTAIN  EXTENSION  OF 
AUTHORIZATION  AND  OBUGATION  OF 
CERTAIN  APPROPRIATIONS 

(a)  Limitation  on  Authorization.— The  ex- 
tension of  authorization  in  section  2307  for 
140  units  of  family  housing  at  Fort  MacAr- 
thur,  California,  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
sulimits  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  containing  a  description 
of- 

(1/  all  Federal  land  in  the  Los  Angeles, 
California,  metropolitan  area  that  is  suita- 
ble for  military  family  housing; 

(2J  the  family  housing  needs  of  each  mili- 
tary department  in  such  area;  and 

(31  the  sites  at  which  the  personnel  who 
will  reside  in  the  military  family  housing 
planned  for  the  area  will  carry  out  their 
military  responsitrilities. 

(b)  LlMTTATION    on    OBUOATION    OF    PRIOR 

Year  Appropriations.— Funds  appropriated 
for  military  family  housing  units  at  Fort 
MacArthur,  California,  for  fiscal  year  1983 
or  fiscal  year  1985  that  have  not  been  obli- 
gated by  June  9,  1986,  may  not  be  obligated 
until  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense submits  the  report  descrH>ed  in  subsec- 
tion (a). 

SEC.  ZSSt.  authorization  OF  APPROPRIATIONS, 
AIR  FORCE 

(a)  In  General.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1986,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  fiousing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total 
amount  of  $2,206,440,000  as  follows: 

11)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2301<a)  $835,042,000. 


(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2301(b),  $347,158,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  corutniction 
project*  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $16,000,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  State*  Code, 
$127,260,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation for  coiutruction  of  defense  access 
roadt  under  section  210  of  Htle  23,  United 
States  Code,  $32,700,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tion*— 

(A)  for  construction  and  oc^vteition  of 
military  family  tiousing  and  facilitie*, 
$108,840,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code),  $739,440,000, 
of  which— 

(i)  not  more  than  $5,600,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  military 
family  fiousing  units  in  the  United  States, 
the  Commonioealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Guam;  and 

(ii)  not  more  than  $74,176,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  military 
family  housing  units  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

(b)  Authorization  Of  Unobuqated  Funds 
For  Energy  Conservation  Projects.— 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  years  before  fiscal  year 
1987  which  could  be  used  for  energy  conser- 
vation projects  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  that  remain  available  for  obligation 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  available, 
to  the  extent  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  for  energy  conservation  projects  au- 
thorized in  section  2301(a)  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $9,470,000. 

(c)  Limitation  On  Total  Cost  Of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  In  This 
Title.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variation 
authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2301  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  and  the  amount  specified 
in  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Use  of  Certain  Funds.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  use  not  more  than 
$350,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)(3)  to  acquire  a  20-acre 
tract  of  real  property,  and  improvements 
thereon,  located  adjacent  to  Lake  Wateree 
near  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina. 

SEC.  13*7.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PRIOR  YEAR  AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
607(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-407,  98  Stat 
1515)  and  subject  to  section  2305  of  this  di- 
vision, authorizations  for  the  following 
projects  authorized  in  section  302  of  that 
Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  October  1. 
1987,  or  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1988,  whichever  is  later: 

(1)  Fort  MacArthur,  California,  140  units, 
$15,100,000. 

(2)  RAF  Greenham  Common,  United  King- 
dom, 250  units,  $22,441,000. 

(3)  RAF  Bentwaters,  United  Kingdom,  200 
units.  $20,163,000. 
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TmS  IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

SSC  UtI.  AVTHOKaSD  COSSTRVCTIOS  PROJECTS 
AMD  LAND  ACQVISmOH  FOR  THE  DE- 
FKMSE  ACENCIBS. 

(a)  INSIDK  THE  Unitkd  STATES.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  man  aciruire  real  property 
and  carry  out  military  construction  projects 
in  the  amounts  shoum  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing instaUations  and  locations  inside  the 
United  States: 

OETEMSS  COMMUNICATIONS  AGENCY 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Illinois,  $7,600,000. 

DEfSMSE  LANOVAOE  INSTTTVTE 

Defense  Language  Institute,  Monterey, 
California,  tS.400,000. 

DEFENSE  LOaiSTfCS  AGENCY 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Estero  Bay, 
California,  $680,000. 

Hazardous  Materials  and  Waste  Storage 
Facility,  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  $730,000. 

Hazardous  Materials  and  Waste  Storage 
facility  Naval  Air  Station,  Brunsttrick, 
Maine,  $510,000. 

Hazardous  Materials  and  Waste  Storage 
Facility,  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base,  New 
Mexico,  $620,000. 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  $860,000. 

Hazardous  Materials  and  Waste  Storage 
Facility,  Navy  Ship  Parts  Control  Center, 
Mechanicsburg.  Pennsylvania,  $318,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  $460,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Naval  Supply 
Center.  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
$5,130,000. 

Hazardous  Materials  and  Waste  Storage 
Facility,  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carxaina, 
$825,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
$1,160,000. 

Hazardous  Materials  and  Waste  Storage 
Facility,  Fort  McCoy,  Wisconsin,  $260,000. 

DEFENSE  MAPPING  AGENCY 

Aerospace  Center.  SL  Louis,  Missouri, 
$16,700,000. 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACtUTIES  OFFICE 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$3,950,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$2,350,000. 

Fort  Ord,  California,  $530,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$1,900,000. 

Peart  Harbor,  Haioaii,  $9,700,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho, 
$30,500,000. 

Fort  Polk,  Louisiana,  $2,650,000. 

AndretDS  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland, 
$2,000,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Mississippi, 
$3,100,000. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  New  Jersey, 
$3,800,000. 

Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  $3,900,000. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas,  $3,450,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$13,700,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  $10,000,000. 

DEFENSE  NVCLEAH  AGENCY 

Armed  Forces  Radiobiology  Research  In- 
stitute, Bethesda.  Maryland,  $790,000. 

FtHd  Command,  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base. 
New  Mexico.  $900,000. 

jonrr  tactical  command,  control,  and 

COMMXmiCATtONS  AGENCY 

Fort  Huachucha,  Arizona,  $9,890,000. 

MATtOMAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland,  $5,200,000. 
CIOMi/led  Location,  $3,000,000. 
Oassi/Ud  Location,  $4,000,000. 
aamfied  Location.  $1,000,000. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  SECTION  t  SCHOOLS 

Fort  McClellan,  Alabama,  $2,830,000. 
Fort  Benning.  Georgia,  $1,080,000. 
Robbins     Air     Force     Base,      Georgia, 
$2,440,000. 
Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky.  $1,340,000. 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  $4,350,000. 
Governors  Island,  New  York.  $2,600,000. 
Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  $1,190,000. 
Dahlgren,  Virginia,  $1,130,000. 
Quantico,  Virginia,  $420,000. 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES  UNIVERSTTY  OF  HEALTH 
SCIENCES 

Bethesda,  Maryland,  $900,000. 

(bl  Outside  the  United  States.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  acquire  real  property 
and  may  carry  out  military  construction 
projects  in  the  amounts  shown  for  each  of 
the  following  installations  and  locations 
outside  the  United  States: 

DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCY 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Chimu  Wan. 
Japan.  $6,640,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Tsurumi. 
Japan.  $3,520,000. 

Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Office,  Bupyong,  Korea,  $1,290,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Toegeywon. 
Korea,  $1,010,000. 

DEFENSE  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  OFFICE 

Boeblingen,  Germany.  $3,650,000. 
Grafenwoehr,  Germany,  $3,950,000. 
Karlsruhe,  Germany.  $6,800,000. 
Vilseck.  Germany.  $5,600,000. 
Camp  Edwards.  Korea.  $1,800,000. 
Camp  Long,  Korea,  $1,850,000. 
Camp  Pelham.  Korea.  $720,000. 
Camp  New  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands, 
$6,000,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  DEPENDENT  SCHOOLS 

Florennes,  Belgium,  $1,260,000. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Bermuda,  $4,280,000. 
Aschaffenburg,  Germany,  $6,600,000. 
Bad  Kissingen,  Germany,  $1,330,000. 
Baumholder.  Germany,  $1,600,000. 
Dexheim.  Germany,  $2,430,000. 
Erlangen,  Germany,  $3,220,000. 
Gelnhausen,  Germany.  $1,130,000. 
Grafenwoehr,  Germany,  $2,500,000. 
Hahn.  Germany.  $3,470,000. 
Heidelberg.  Germany.  $3,190,000. 
HessischOldendorf,  Germany,  $2,310,000. 
Hohenjels,  Germany,  $1,190,000. 
Kaiserslautem,  Germany,  $7,880,000. 
Nuernberg,  Germany,  $8,580,000. 
Schwaebish  Gmuend,  Germany, 

$1,640,000. 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  $4,530,000. 
Wuerzburg,  Germany,  $7,760,000. 
Seoul,  Korea,  $510,000. 
Woensdrecht,  The  Netherlands,  $7,420,000. 

SEC  2402.  FAMILY  HOVSI/Va 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  construct  or 
acquire  three  family  hotising  units  (includ- 
ing land  acquisition)  at  classified  locations 
in  the  total  amount  of  $270,000. 

SEC  2491.  AVTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  DE- 
FENSE AGENCIES 

la)  In  General.— Funds  are  liereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  yean  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1986,  for  mili- 
tary construction,  land  acquisition,  and 
military  family  housing  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (other  than  the  military 
departments),  in  the  total  amount  of 
$516,403,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects 
inside  the  United  States  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2401(a),  $175,843,000. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  out- 
side the  United  States  authorized  by  section 
2401(b),  $115,660,000. 

(3)  For  the  construction  of  a  research  and 
engineering  facility  at  Fort  Metide,  Mary- 


land, authorized  by  section  401(a)  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1986.  $38,000,000. 

(4)  For  the  construction  of  the  Madigan 
Army  Medical  Center.  Fort  Lewis,  Washing- 
ton, authorized  by  section  101(a)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act,  1985, 
$72,100,000. 

(5)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  $4,000,000. 

(6)  For  construction  projects  under  the 
contingency  construction  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2804  of 
title  10.  UniUd  States  Code.  $5,000,000. 

(7)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  titU  10,  United  States  Code, 
$88,200,000. 

(8)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  corutruction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$270,000:  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  housing  (in- 
cluding functions  described  in  section  2833 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code),  $17,330,000, 
of  which  not  more  than  $14,027,000  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  leasing  of  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Total  Cost  of  Con- 
struction Projects  Authorized  in  This 
TrTLE.— Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2858  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  variations 
authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of  all 
projects  carried  out  under  section  2401  may 
not  exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  sutisection  (a). 

SEC.  24*4.  EXTENSION  OF  PRIOR  YEAR  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
607(a)  of  the  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-407,  98  Stat 
1515),  the  authorizations  for  the  following 
projects  authorized  in  sections  401  and  402 
of  such  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  until  Octo- 
ber 1,  1987,  or  the  date  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1988,  whicfiever  is  later: 

(1)  Defense  property  disposal  office  in  the 
amount  of  $1,950,000  at  Pearl  Harbor  Naval 
Shipyard.  Hawaii. 

(2)  Six  family  housing  units  at  classified 
locations  in  the  amount  of  $693,000. 

TITLE  V— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZA  TION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

SEC.  2S0L  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE TO  MAKE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  make  contributions  for  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  infrastructure 
program  as  provided  in  section  2806  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  section 
2502  and  the  amount  collected  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  as  a 
result  of  construction  previously  financed 
by  the  United  States. 

(b)  Limitation.— TTie  Secretary  may  obli- 
gate funds  under  this  section  only  to  the 
extent  funds  are  appropriated  for  use  under 
section  2806  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

SEC.    2Stt    AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS. 
NATO. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  l>eginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  for  contributions  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2806  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  the  share  of 


the  United  States  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In- 
frastructure Program  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2501,  in  the  amount  of  $247,000,000. 

SEC  2StS.  AMENDMENT  TO  NATO  INFRASTRUCTURE 
PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2806(a)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  for  related  eicpenses"  after 
"headquarters)". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1986,  and  shall  apply  only  loith 
respect  to  contributions  made  toith  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal 
year  1986. 

SEC  2S»4.  RESTRICTION  ON  CERTAIN  FUNDING. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  obligate 
or  expend  any  funds  after  fiscal  year  1987 
with  respect  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organizati<yn  infrastructure  program  as 
provided  in  section  2806  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  until  the  Secretary  submits  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives— 

(1)  a  comprehensive  master  plan  for  estab- 
lishing adequate  active  defenses  for— 

(A)  air  bases  in  Europe  at  which  oper- 
ations of  United  States  aircraft  are  planned; 
and 

(B)  sites  in  Europe  used  by  the  United 
States  for  logistic  support  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  or  for  preposi- 
tioned  overseas  materiel  configured  to  unit 
sets;  and 

(2)  a  report  containing  a  certification  by 
the  Secretary  that  sufficient  funds  have  been 
budgeted  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  fiscal  year  1988  five-year  defense  plan  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  such  comprehensive 
master  plan. 

TITLE  VI— GUARD  AND  RESERVE  FORCES 
FACILITIES 

SEC.    2t»l.    AVTHORIZATION  FOR   GUARD  AND   RE- 
SERVE FACILITIES 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30,  1986,  for  the  costs  of  acquisition,  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  services,  and  con- 
struction of  facilities  for  the  GiMrd  and  Re- 
serve Forces,  and  for  contributions  therefor, 
under  chapter  133  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code  (including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  for  those  facilities),  the  following 
amounts: 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  StaUs,  $121,100,000.  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Reserve,  $86, 700,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves, 
$44,500,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  $140,000,000.  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  $58,900,000. 
TITLE  VII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Part  A— Expiration  of  Authorizations 

SEC  270L  EXPIRATION  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  all  authorizations  contained 
in  titles  I,  II,  III.  IV.  and  V  for  military  con- 
struction projects,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Pro- 
gram (and  authorizations  of  appropriations 
therefor)  shall  expire  on  October  1,  1988,  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  whichever  is  later. 

(b)  Exception.— The  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  do  not  apply  to  authorizations  for 
military  construction  projects,  land  acquisi- 


tion, family  housing  projects  and  facilities, 
and  contributions  to  the  NATO  Infrastruc- 
ture Program  (and  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations therefor),  for  which  appropriated 
funds  have  been  obligated  before  October  1, 
'1988.  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1989.  whichever  is  later,  for  con- 
struction contracts,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  facilities,  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  Program. 
Part  B— Military  Construction  Program 
Provisions 

SEC  27n.  CODinCATION  OF  CERTAIN  AMOUNTS  RE- 
QUIRED TO  BE  SPECIFIED  BYLAW. 

(a)  Maximum  Amount  For  Unspecified 
Minor  Military  Construction  Projects.— 
Section  2805  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "the 
amount  specified  by  law  as  the  maximum 
amount  for  a  minor  military  construction 
project"  in  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,000,000"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out  "SO 
percent"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"project"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$500,000";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "20 
percent"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"project"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$200,000". 

(b)  Maximum  Amount  For  Architectural 
and  Engineering  Services.— Section  2807(b) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  strilcing  out  "the 
maximum  amount  specified  by  law  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$300,000". 

(c)  Maximum  Amount  Per  Unit  For  JIn  Im- 
provement Project  For  Family  Housing 
Units.— Section  2825(b)(1)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  amount  speci- 
fied by  law  for  such  purpose"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$30,000". 

(d)  Maximum  Annual  Rental  For  a  Family 
Housing  Unit  in  the  United  States.— Sec- 
tion 2828(b)  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "the 
amount  specified  by  law  as  the  maximum 
annual  domestic  family  housing  unit  lease 
amount"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$10,000";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)(A).  by  striking  out 
"the  maximum  annual  domestic"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  period  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000  but  does  not 
exceed  $12,000.". 

(e)  Maximum  Annual  Rental  For  a  Family 
Housing  Unit  Outside  the  United  States.— 
Section  2828(e)(1)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  amount  specified  by  law 
as  the  maximum  annual  foreign  family 
housing  unit  lease  amount"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$16,800". 

(f)  Maximum  Number  of  Family  Housing 
Units  Leased  in  Foreign  Countries.— Sec- 
tion 2828(e)(2)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "shall  be  specified  by  law"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  32.000". 

(g)  Maximum  Annual  Rental  For  Family 
Housing  Facilities,  or  For  Real  Property 
Related  to  Family  Housing  Facilities. 
Leased  in  a  Foreign  Country.— Section 
2828(f)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  amount  specified  by  law  for  such 
purpose"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$250,000". 

SEC.  2712.  FAMILY  HOUSING  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

(a)  In  General.— Subsection  2828(e)(1)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "200"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "220". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  toith 


respect   to  funds   appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  after  fiscal  year  1986. 

SEC  27IS.  planning  AND  DESIGN. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2807  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  study,  planning,  design,  architec- 
tural, and  engiTieering  services  related  to 
military  construction  and  family  housing 
projects,  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments may  incur  obligations  for  con- 
tracts or  portions  of  contracts  using  mili- 
tary construction  and  family  housing  ap- 
propriations from  different  fiscal  years  to 
the  extent  that  those  appropriations  are 
available  for  obligation. ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  to 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  after 
fiscal  year  1986. 

SEC.  2714.  BUDGETING  FOR  GUARD  AND  RESERVE. 

Section  2859  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUounng  sentence:  "Beginning  vnth  fiscal 
year  1988.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  requested  for  military  construction 
authorization  (excluding  the  amount  re- 
quested  for  military  family  fiousing)  for  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  requested  for  the  costs  of 
acquisition,  architectural  and  engineering 
services,  and  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces,  and  for  con- 
tributions therefor,  under  chapter  133  of  this 
title  (including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  for  those  facilities). ". 

Part  C—Real  Property  Transactions 
sec.  2721.  property  management. 

In  accordance  uHth  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  483) 
governing  transfers  of  excess  property,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
transfer.  iDithout  reimbursement,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  approximately  235  acres 
of  real  property  (and  improvements  thereon) 
near  Beltsville,  Maryland,  for  such  use  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  considers  appro- 
priate. 

SEC.  2722.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  LAND  CONVEYANCE 
TO  CITY  OF  ARCADIA.  CAUFORNIA. 

(a)  In  General.— Subject  to  subsection  (b). 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles.  California,  may 
conixy  the  land  described  in  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  convey  certain  land  in  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California", 
approved  March  24,  1933,  to  the  City  of  Ar- 
cadia, California. 

(b)  Reverter.— Any  conveyance  made 
under  subsection  (a)  may  be  made  only  on 
the  condition  that  the  land  shall  revert  to 
the  United  States  if  it  is  used  for  purposes 
other  than  public  park,  playground,  and 
recreation  purposes. 

Part  D— Miscellaneous 

sec.  27sl  prohibition  of  funding  for  certain 
military  construction  contracts 

ON  GUAM. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  any  authorization  made  by  this  division 
may  not  be  expended  with  respect  to  any 
contract  for  a  military  construction  project 
on  Guam  if  any  work  is  carried  out  on  such 
project  by  any  person  who  is  a  nonimmi- 
grant described  in  section  101(a)(15)(H)(ii) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101(a)(15)(H)(ii)). 

(b)  Exception.— In  any  case  in  which  there 
is  no  acceptable  bid  made  in  response  to  a 
solicitation  by  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  for  bids  on  a  contract  for  a  mili- 
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targ  construction  project  on  Ouam  and  the 
Seeretary  concerned  makes  a  determination 
that  the  prohibition  contained  in  subsection 
(aJ  is  a  significant  deterrent  to  obtaining 
bids  on  such  contract,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  make  another  solicitation  for 
bids  on  such  contract  and  the  prohibition 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply 
to  such  contract  after  the  end  of  the  21-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  concerned  transmits  a  report  con- 
cerning such  contract  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(c>  EmcTtvE  DATK.—This  section  shall 
apply  only  to  contracts  entered  into,  amend- 
ed, or  other-wise  modified  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  dixiision. 

SEC  I7J2.  POSTAL  FACIUTIES. 

(a)  AjUfY.— Section  4779  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

til  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  sul>section  (cJ  as  suth 
section  (bl. 

fb)  Ant  FoRCK.— Section  9779  of  such  title 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  <b);  and 

(2J  by  redesignating  sul>section  (ct  as  sut>- 
aection  (bt. 

SEC.  1731.  KEPOKT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall,  within  45 
days  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
siUmit  a  real  estate  acguisition  report  for 
the  lease  of  temporary  facilities  located  in 
Rio  Rancho.  New  Mexico,  for  the  Hawk  Mis- 
sile Battalion  of  the  New  Mexico  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  that  is  to  t>e  permanently  lo- 
cated near  Rio  Rancho,  New  Mexico. 

DIVISION  C— OTHER  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

TTTLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 

SEC  M$l.  SHOKT  TITLE 

TTiis  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
Of  Energy  National  Security  and  Military 
Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy  Authorisa- 
tion Act  of  1987". 

Part  A—Natioiul  Security  Programs 

A  UTHORJZA  TtOSS 
SEC  Mil.  OPBMATINC  EXPENSES. 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  operating  expenses  incurred  in  car- 
rying ovX  national  security  programs  (in- 
cluding scientific  research  and  development 
in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces,  strategic 
and  critical  materials  necessary  for  the 
common  defense,  and  military  applications 
of  nuclear  energy  and  related  management 
and  support  actimties)  as  follows: 

(1>  For  weapons  activities,  83,327,454.000, 
to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

(AJ  For  research  and  development, 
$895,200,000,  of  which  817,000,000  shaU  be 
Mted  for  the  plasma  separation  process  pro- 
gnutL 

(Bf  For  weapons  testing,  $539,800,000. 

(C)  For  production  and  surveillance, 
$1,833,804,000. 

tD)  For  program  direction,  $58,850,000. 

(2)  Fonr  the  defense  inertial  confinement 
fusion  program,  $148,200,000,  to  be  allocated 
MsfoOows: 

(At  $81,000,000  shaU  be  used  to  support  the 
progrvm  at  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Nation- 
alLaboratory. 

(BI  $33,000,000  ShaU  be  used  to  support  the 
program  at  the  Los  Alamos  National  Labo- 
futory. 

(C)  $29,000,000  ShaU  be  used  to  support  the 
program  at  the  Sandia  National  Laborato- 
r%  JUbuatierque,  New  Mexteo. 


ID)  825,200,000  shall  be  used  for  support- 
ing services. 

13)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, 890.500.000. 

(4)  For  defense  nuclear  materials  produc- 
tion, 81,565,990.000.  to  be  allocated  as  fol- 
lows: 

(AJ  For  uranium  enrichment  for  naval  re- 
actors, 8176,000,000. 

(BJ  For  other  uranium  enrichment, 
$14,500,000. 

(CJ  For  production  reactor  operations. 
8616.660.000. 

(DJ  For  processing  of  defense  nuclear  ma- 
terials, including  naval  reactors  fuel, 
8493.830.000.  of  which  $70,900,000  shaU  be 
used  for  special  isotope  separation. 

(EJ  For  supporting  services.  8242,100,000. 

(FJ  For  program  direction,  822,900.000. 

(5J  For  defense  nuclear  waste  and  byprod- 
uct management,  8431.050.000.  to  be  allocat- 
ed 05  follows: 

(A  J  For  interim  waste  management, 
$314,345,000. 

(BJ  For  long-term  toaste  management 
technology,  $75,205,000. 

(CJ  For  terminal  waste  storage. 
$39,100,000. 

(DJ  For  program  direction,  $2,400,000. 

(6J  For  nuclear  materials  safeguards  and 
security  technology  development  program, 
$60,100,000. 

(7 J  For  security  investigations, 
$33,300,000. 

(8J     For     naval     reactors     development, 
$523,800,000. 
SEC  fit  PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQVIPMENT. 

Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  plant  and  capital  eguipment  (in- 
cluding trmintenance,  restoration,  planning, 
construction,  acquisition,  modification  of 
facilities,  and  the  continuation  of  projects 
authorized  in  prior  years,  land  acguisition 
related  ttiereto.  and  acquisition  and  fabrica- 
tion of  capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
structionJ  necessary  for  national  security 
programs  as  follows: 

(IJ  For  weapons  activities: 

Project  87-D-lOl,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $29,000,000. 

Project  87-D-121.  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  832.000.000. 

Project  87-D-122,  short-range  attack  mis- 
sile II  (SRAM  II J  warhead  production  facili- 
ties, various  locations,  $5,000,000. 

Project  87-D-123.  protective  clothing  de- 
contamination facility.  Rocky  Flats  Plant 
Golden,  Colorado.  $500,000. 

Project  86-D-103.  decontamination  and 
waste  treatment  facility.  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National  Laboratory,  Livermore,  Cali- 
fornia, $5,300,000,  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  $9,000,000. 

Project  86-D-104.  strategic  defenses  facili- 
ty. Sandia  National  Laboratories.  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico,  $7,000,000,  for  a  total 
project  auOtorization  of  811.000.000. 

Project  86-D-105,  instrumentation  systems 
laboratory,  Sandia  National  Laboratories, 
Albugvergue,  New  Mexico,  85.800.000.  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  812.000.000. 

Project  86-D-106,  laboratory  data  commu- 
nications center,  Los  Alamos  National  Lab- 
oratory, Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico, 
81,000.000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  84,000.000. 

Project  86-D-122,  structural  upgrade  of  ex- 
isting Plutonium  facilities.  Rocky  Flats 
Plant,  Golden,  Colorado,  82.420,000,  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  85,420,000. 

Project  86-D-123,  environmental  hazards 
elimination,  various  locations,  816,840,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$25,540,000. 


Project  86-D-124.  safeguards  and  site  secu- 
rity upgrading,  Phase  II.  Mound  Plant.  Mia- 
misburg.  Ohio.  $1,880,000,  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  84,880.000. 

Project  86-D-125.  safeguards  and  site  secu- 
rity upgrade.  Phase  II,  Pantex  Plant.  Ama- 
rillo,  Texas,  $8,410,000.  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  89,910.000. 

Project  86-D-130,  tritium  loading  facility 
replacement.  Savannah  River  Plant,  AUcen, 
South  Carolina,  829,700,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  834,700,000. 

Project  85-D-102,  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search, development,  and  testing  facilities 
revitalization.  Phase  I,  various  locations, 
$29,950,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $130,750,000. 

Project  85-D-103,  safeguards  and  security 
enhancements,  Lawrence  Livermore  Nation- 
€U  Laboratory  and  Sandia  National  Labora- 
tories, Livermore.  California,  $6,500,000.  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $27,600,000. 

Project  85-D-105.  combined  device  assem- 
bly facility,  Nevada  Test  Site,  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada,  $5,400,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
ttwrization  of  $20,000,000. 

Project  8S-D-106.  hardened  engineering 
test  building,  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory.  Livermore,  California,  8330,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
83.030,000. 

Project  8S-D-112,  enriched  uranium  recov- 
ery improvements,  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  $19,000,000.  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $38,800,000. 

Project  85-D-113.  power  plant  and  steam 
distribution  system,  Pantex  Plant,  AmarUlo, 
Texas,  $1,790,000,  for  a  total  project  authori- 
zation of  $24,790,000. 

Project  85-D-115,  renovate  plutonium 
building  utility  systems.  Rocky  Flats  Plant, 
Golden,  Colorado,  813,440,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  834.040.000. 

Project  85-D-121.  air  and  water  pollution 
control  facilities.  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee.  $9,160,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $28,160,000. 

Project  85-D-125.  tactical  l>omb  produc- 
tion facilities.  various  locations. 
812,800,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  828.800.000. 

Project  84-D-102.  radiation-hardened  in- 
tegrated circuit  laboratory,  Sandia  National 
Lal>oratories,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
83,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  840.500.000. 

Project  84-D-107,  nuclear  testing  facilities 
revitalization,  various  locations, 

813,300.000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $79,240,000. 

Project  84-D-112.  Trident  II  warhead  pro- 
duction facilities,  various  locations, 
814,500,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $155,200,000. 

Project  84-D-124,  environmental  improve- 
ments, Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee, 
89,280,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
838,280,000. 

Project  84-D-211,  safeguards  and  site  secu- 
rity upgrading,  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee, 827,220,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $40,220,000. 

Project  82-D-107,  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade. 
Phase  III,  various  locations,  897,904,000,  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  8838,304,000. 

Project  82-D-144,  simulation  technology 
laboratory,  Sandia  National  Laboratories. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  86.000,000,  for  a 
total  project  authorization  of  840.000,000. 

(2 J  For  materials  production: 

Project  87-D-146,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  832,100,000. 


Project  87-D-149,  reduced  chemical  dis- 
charges to  process  sewers,  Richland,  Wash- 
ington. $3,150,000. 

Project  87-D-150,  radioactive  liquid  efflu- 
ent treatment  facility,  partial  design  only, 
Richland,  Washington,  84.000.000. 

Project  87-D-1S2,  entrironmental  protec- 
tion plantwide.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina,  81,500,000. 

Project  87-D-159,  environmental,  health, 
and  safety  improvements.  Phase  I,  Feed  Ma- 
terials Production  Center,  Femald,  Ohio. 
$10,000,000. 

Project  86-D-149,  productivity  retention 
program.  Phase  I  and  II,  various  locations, 
865,625,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
Of  889,825,000. 

Project  86-D-150,  in-core  neutron  moni- 
toring system,  N  reactor,  Richland,  Wash- 
ington, 82,760,000,  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  87, 220, 000. 

Project  86-D-151,  PUREX  electrical 
system  upgrade,  Richland,  Washington, 
$2,480,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  84,980,000. 

Project  86-D-152,  reactor  electrical  distri- 
bution system.  Savannah  River,  South  Caro- 
lina, 88,410,000,  for  a  total  project  authori- 
zation of  810,410,000. 

Project  86-D-153,  additional  line  III  fur- 
nace. Savannah  River,  South  CaroliTia, 
$7,605,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $9,105,000. 

Project  86-D-154,  ^fluent  treatment  facili- 
ty. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina. 
$15,650,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
Of  $18,150,000. 

Project  86-D-156,  plantwide  safeguards 
systems.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina. 
$13,610,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $16,610,000. 

Project  85-D-139,  fuel  processing  restora- 
tion, Idaho  Fuels  Processing  Facility,  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho, 
$32,430,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $54,430,000. 

Project  85-D-140,  productivity  and  radio- 
logical improvements.  Feed  Materials  Pro- 
duction Center,  Femald,  Ohio,  $23,500,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$41,500,000. 

Project  85-D-145.  fuel  production  facility. 
Savannah  River,  South  Carolina. 
827,500,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $53,300,000. 

Project  84-D-134,  safeguards  and  security 
improvements,  plantwide.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  85,765,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  832,665,000. 

Project  84-D-135,  process  facility  modifi- 
cations, Richland,  Washington,  824,475,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$56,975,000. 

Project  84-D-136,  enriched  uranium  con- 
version facility  modifications,  Y-12  Plant, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  $500,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $20,100,000. 

Project  82-D-124.  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabilities.  Phases  II,  III,  IV.  and  V. 
varioiu  locations,  83.511.000,  for  a  total 
project  autlwrization  of  $352,045,000. 

(3J  For  defense  waste  and  byproducts  man- 
agement 

Project  87-D-171.  general  plant  projects, 
interim  wcute  operations  and  long-term 
waste  management  technology,  various  loca- 
tions, 824,535,000. 

Project  87-D-172.  WESF  K-3  filter  up- 
grade, RicJUand,  Washington.  $500,000. 

Project  87-D-173,  242-A  evaporator  crys- 
tallizer  upgrade.  Richland,  Washington. 
82,800.000. 

Project  87-D-174.  241-AQ  tank  farm,  RiOi- 
land,  Washington.  $2,100,000. 


Project  87-D-175,  steam  system  rehabilita- 
tion. Phase  I,  Richland,  Washington, 
$900,000. 

Project  87-D-177,  test  reactor  area  liquid 
radioactive  waste  cleanup  system.  Phase  III. 
Idaho  National  Engineering  Laboratory, 
Idaho,  $700,000. 

Project  87-D-180,  burial  ground  expan- 
sion. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$2,000,000. 

Project  87-D-181,  diversion  box  and  pump 
pit  containment  buildings.  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  8960,000. 

Project  86-D-172,  B-plant  F-fUter,  Rich- 
land, Washington,  82,949,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $3,949,000. 

Project  86-D-174,  low-level  waste  process- 
ing and  shipping  system.  Feed  Materials 
Production  Center,  Femald,  Ohio, 
$8,072,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
810,572,000. 

Project  86-D-l  75,  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  security  upgrade,  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory,  Idaho, 
$5,258,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  87,258,000. 

Project  85-D-158,  central  loarehouse  up- 
grade, RictUand,  Wcuhington,  81,044,000,  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $6,744,000. 

Project  85-D-159,  new  waste  transfer  fa- 
cilities. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
84,118,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
Of  824,118,000. 

Project  85-D-160,  test  reactor  area  security 
system  upgrade,  Idaho  National  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory,  Idaho,  $2,703,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $6,953,000. 

Project  81-T-105,  defense  waste  processing 
facility.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
8123,967.000,  for  a  total  project  authoriza- 
tion of  $721,467,000. 

(4)  For  naval  reactors  development 

Project  87-N-lOl,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations,  $4,800,000. 

Project  87-N-102,  Kesselring  site  facilities 
upgrade.  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory, 
West  MUton,  New  YorK  85.000,000. 

Project  87-N-103,  computation  laboratory 
addition.  Bettis  Atomic  Power  Laboratory, 
West  Mifflin,  Pennsylvania,  $2,300,000. 

(5J  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
constructiorv 

(AJ  For  weapons  activities,  $273,570,000. 

(BJ  For  the  defense  inertial  confinement 
fusion  program,  $9,500,000. 

(CJ  For  materials  production, 
$110,120,000. 

(DJ  For  defense  xoaste  and  byproducts 
management  $35,505,000. 

(EJ  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $4,200,000. 

(FJ  For  nuclear  safeguards  and  security, 
$4,800,000. 

(GJ  For  naval  reactors  development 
$46,700,000. 

SEC    MIt    AUTHORIZATION    FOR    STRATEGIC   DE- 
FENSE INITIA  TIVE 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  sections  3011  and  3012,  $371,000,000 
is  authorized  for  programs,  projects,  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

Part  B-RscuRxtifo  General  Provisions 

SEC  MIL  REPKOCRAMMINa 

(a J  Notice  to  CoNaRESs.—(lJ  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  title— 

(IJ  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  105  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  thU  title  or 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  title,  whichev- 
er is  the  lesser,  and 

(2J  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
Otis  title  may  be  used  for  any  program 


which  has  not  been  presented  to,  or  request- 
ed of.  the  Congress. 

unless  a  period  of  30  calendar  days  (not  in- 
cluding any  day  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  Uian  three  calendar  days 
to  a  day  certainJ  has  passed  after  receipt  by 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  notice  from  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  (hereinafter  in  this  part  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  the  action  proposed 
to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  in  support  of  such  proposed 
action,  or  unless  each  such  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  loritten  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

(bJ  LmrTATioN  on  Amount  OBuaATED.—In 
no  event  may  the  total  amount  of  funds  obli- 
gated pursuant  to  this  title  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
thU  title. 

SEC.  Mit  UMITS  ON  GENERAL  PLANT  PRfUECTS. 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  any  construction  project  under  the  gen- 
eral plant  projects  protnsions  authorized  by 
this  title  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
construction  project  does  not  exceed 
$1,200,000. 

(bJ  Report  to  CoNOR£ss.—If  at  any  time 
during  the  construction  of  any  general  planl 
project  authorized  by  this  title,  Uie  estimat- 
ed cost  of  the  project  is  revised  because  of 
unforeseen  cost  variations  and  the  revised 
cost  of  the  project  exceeds  $1,200,000,  Uie 
Secretary  shall  immediately  furnish  a  com- 
plete report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  liepresentatives  aplaining  the 
reasons  for  the  cost  variation. 

SEC  M2S.  UMITS  ON  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS. 

(aJ  In  General.— Whenever  the  current  es- 
timated cost  of  a  construction  project 
which  is  authorized  by  section  3012  of  this 
title,  or  which  is  in  support  of  national  se- 
curity programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  was  authorized  by  any  previous 
Act  exceeds  by  more  than  25  percent  the 
higher  of— 

(IJ  the  amount  authorized  for  the  project; 
or 

(2J  the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
for  the  project  as  shovm  in  the  most  recent 
budget  justification  data  sutmiitted  to  Con- 
gress, 

construction  may  not  be  started  or  addition- 
al obligations  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  project  above  the  total  estimated  cost  as 
the  case  may  6e,  unless  a  period  of  30  calen- 
dar days  (not  including  any  day  on  which 
eitfier  House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session 
because  of  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
calendar  days  to  a  day  certainJ  lias  passed 
after  receipt  by  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  notice  from 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  containing  a  fuU 
and  complete  statement  of  the  action  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  and  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances relied  upon  in  support  of  such  pro- 
posed action,  or  unless  each  such  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  written  notice 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

(bJ  Exception.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  construction  project  which  has 
a  current  estimated  cost  of  less  than 
$5,000,000. 
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sec  MM  rVND  nUSSFEK  AVTHOKITr. 

(aJ  III  Gemerau— Fundi  aj/propriated  pur- 
tuant  to  this  title  may  be  transferred  to 
other  agencies  of  the  Oovemment  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  for  which  the  funds 
were  appropriated,  and  funds  so  transferred 
maw  tif  merged  with  the  appropriations  of 
the  agency  to  which  the  funds  are  trans- 
ferred. 

lb)  Sncmc  TRAMS^x.—The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  not  more  than  $200,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  De- 
fense Agencies  for  the  performance  of  the 
work  for  which  the  funds  were  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  and  funds  so  transferred 
shall  be  merged  with  appropriatioru  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  The  authority  grant- 
ed in  this  subsection  may  not  be  exercised 
unta— 

fit  the  Secretary  of  Defense  notifies  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  intent  of  the  Secretary  to 
exercise  titc/i  authority;  and 

(Z)  a  period  of  30  days  passes  after  such 
Committees  receive  such  notificatiotL 
SEC  MtS.  AVTHOKirr  FOR  CO^STKVCnO^  D£s/cyv. 

laJ  In  G£MERAi,—(lf  Within  the  amounts 
authorized  by  this  title  for  plant  engineering 
and  design,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out  ad- 
vance planning  and  construction  designs 
(including  architectural  and  engineering 
services)  in  conTiection  with  any  proposed 
construction  project  if  the  total  estimated 
cost  for  such  planning  and  design  does  not 
exceed  1 2,000,000. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  total  estimat- 
ed cost  for  such  planning  and  design  exceeds 
$300,000,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  Die  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tioju  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  writing  of  the  .  details  of  such 
project  at  least  30  days  before  any  funds  are 
obligated  for  design  services  for  such  project 

(b)  SPECinc  Authority  Required.— In  any 
ease  in  which  the  total  estimated  cost  for 
advance  planning  and  construction  design 
in  connection  vnth  any  construction  project 
exceeds  $2,000,000,  funds  for  such  design 
m.ust  be  specifically  authorized  by  law. 

SEC  MK  AUTHOKtrr  FOR  BUERGBNCY  CONSTRVC- 
TION  DESIGN. 

In  addition  to  the  adtjfince  planning  and 
construction  design  authorized  by  section 
3012,  the  Secretary  may  perform  planning 
and  design  utilizing  available  funds  for  any 
Department  of  Energy  defense  activity  con- 
struction project  whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  Die  design  must  proceed  expe- 
ditiously in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  na- 
tional defense  or  to  protect  property  or 
hunian  life 

SEC  MZ7.  FVftDS  A  VAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NA  TIONAL  SE- 
CVRITY  PROCRAMS  OP  THE  DEPART- 
mENT  OF  ENERGY. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  appropriation 
Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  management  and  support  activities 
and  for  general  plant  projects  are  available 
for  use,  when  necessary,  in  connection  with 
aU  national  security  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

SEC.  tm.  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  PA  Y  INCREASES. 

Appropriations  authorized  by  this  title  for 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  benefits  for 
Federal  employees  may  be  increased  try  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  increases 
in  such  benefits  authorized  try  law. 

SEC  MM  A  VAILABILm  OF  FUNDS 

When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act,  amounts  ■appropriated  for  "Operating 


Expenses"  or  for  "Plant  and  Capital  Eguip- 
ment"  may  remain  availaltle  until  expend- 
ed 

Part  C— Special  Prooram  Provisions 

sec  jul  protection  of  sensitive  technical 
information.  ' 

(a)  Secretary  of  Energy  Determination.— 
Whenever  any  invention  or  discovery  is 
made  or  conceived  in  the  course  of  or  under 
any  Government  contract  or  subcontract  of 
the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  or 
the  nuclear  weapons  programs  or  other 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  decide  (in  each  such  case)  whether  to 
assert,  or  not  to  assert,  a  claim  that  such  in- 
vention or  discovery  is  the  property  of  the 
Government  Any  such  decision  shall  be 
made  within  a  reasonable  time. 

(b)  Military  Liaison  Committee.— In 
making  a  determination  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  the  recommen- 
dation and  written  determination  of  the 
Military  Liaison  Committee  (established  by 
section  27  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19S4 
(42  U.S.C.  2037})  as  to  whether  or  not  if 
such  a  claim  is  not  asserted— 

(1)  national  security  will  6e  compromised; 

(2)  sensitive  technical  information 
(whether  classified  or  unclassified)  under 
the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  or 
the  nuclear  uieapons  programs  or  other 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  ttie  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  which  dissemination 
is  controlled  under  Federal  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations will  be  released  to  unauthorized 
persons; 

(3)  an  organizational  conflict  of  interest 
contemplated  by  Federal  statutes  and  regu- 
lations will  result  or 

(4)  failure  to  assert  such  a  claim  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  operation  of  any  program 
of  Die  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion  Program  or 
the  nuclear  weapons  programs  or  other 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

(c)  Consultations  by  Committee.— (1)  In 
making  a  recommendation  and  determina- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  for  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Naval  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Program,  the  Committee  shall  consult  Die 
Director  of  that  program. 

(2)  In  making  a  recommendation  and  de- 
termination under  subsection  <b)  for  mat- 
ters affecting  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  Die  Committee  shall 
consult  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for 
Defense  Programs. 

(d)  Consultation  With  Secretary  or  De- 
fense.—In  carrying  out  this  section.  Die  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

SEC.  3»il  RESTRICnON  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  TO  PAY 
PENALTIES  UNDER  ENVIRONMENTAL 
LAWS 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fiscal  year  1987  pursuant  to  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  in  this  title 
for  the  Naval  Nuclear  Proptilsion  Program 
or  the  nuclear  weapons  programs  or  other 
atomic  energy  defense  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  may  not  be  used  to  pay 
a  penalty,  fine,  forfeiture,  or  settlement  in 
regard  to  a  defense  activity  or  facility  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  due  to  a  failure  to 
comply  with  any  environmental  require- 
ment or  to  perform  work  or  services  re- 
quired by  another  Federal  agency  or  by  a 
State  or  local  agency  in  regard  to  a  defense 
activity  or  fcuHlity  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  due  to  a  failure  to  comply  with  any 
environmental  requirement  if— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Energy  finds  that 
from   a  practical  standpoint    compliance 


with  that  requirement  was,  or  is,  impossible 
within  the  time  prescril>ed  for  compliance 
with  such  requirement  or 

(2)  the  President  has  specifically  requested 
appropriations  for  compliance  with  such  re- 
quirement and  funds  have  not  t>een  appro- 
priated for  such  purpose  or  funds  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose  have  been  sequestered, 
deferred,  or  rescinded  by  law. 

SEC.  tux  STUDY  OF  PRODUCTION  REACTOR  SAFETY. 

(a)  Requirement  for  Independent 
Study.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  re- 
quest the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering— 

lA)  to  make  an  independent  assessment  of 
the  safety  of  continuing  operations  of  the 
"N"  Production  Reactor,  located  near  Rich- 
land, Washington,  including  any  technical 
and  safety  issues  raised  by  the  nuclear  reac- 
tor accident  at  Chernobyl  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

(B)  to  provide  a  report  on  such  assess- 
ment together  with  findings  and  recommen- 
dations, concurrently  to  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  March  1,  1987. 

(2)  The  assessment  should— 

(A)  be  made  tty  distinguished  scientists 
and  engineers  drawn  from  Die  councils  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering,  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Medicine  chosen  with 
regard  for  their  si>ecial  competence  and  ex- 
pertise; and 

IB)  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that  would 
allow  for  appropriate  public  participation 
in  the  review  process  consistent  xoith  statu- 
tory requirements  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  classified  in/ormatiorL 

(b)  Review  and  Comment  by  Secretary.— 
The  Secretary  shall  review  the  findings  and 
recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
under  subsection  (a)  and  shall  separately 
provide  to  Congress  a  report  containing— 

(1)  the  Secretary's  comments  on  such  find- 
ings and  recommendations;  and 

(2)  a  description  (including  cost  assess- 
ments) of  plans  of  the  Secretary  to  correct 
any  technical  problems  descril>ed  in  the 
report  or  to  carry  out  recommendations  set 
forth  in  the  report 

SEC.  19U.  community  ASSISTANCE  PA  YMENT& 

Section  1S32  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
National  Security  and  Military  Applica- 
tions of  Nuclear  Energy  Authorization  Act 
of  1986  (tiUe  XV  of  Public  Law  99-145;  99 
Stat  773)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
Die  following  new  subsection; 

"(d)  Rule  of  Construction.— The  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  provide  a  final  financial  settle- 
ment with  Anderson  County  and  Roane 
County,  Tennessee,  and  unth  the  City  of  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  terminate  all  annual 
assistance  payments  made  to  those  entities 
pursuant  to  section  91  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955  (42  U.S.C.  2391)  does 
not  affect  any  other  right  function,  or  duty 
of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  2301),  and  the  Secretary  shall  consid- 
er the  purposes  of  such  Act  a  continuing 
atomic  energy  defense  function  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. ". 
SEC.    ssjs.    authority   for    department   of 

ENERGY  CONTRACTOR  EMPLOYEES  TO 
CARRY  FIREARMS  BEYOND  BOUND- 
ARIES OF  A  DOE  FACILITY. 

Section  181k  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  sul>contracton  (at 
any  tier) "  in  the  second  sentence  after  "em- 
ployees of  its  contractors"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "owned  by  the  United 
States  and"  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 


serting in  lieu  thereof  "under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  being  transported  to  or 
frt>m  such  facilities"  in  the  second  sentence 
after  "contracted  to  the  United  States"; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  the  third  sentence  the  - 
foUotDing  new  sentence;  "An  employee  of  a  ' 
contractor  or  sut>contractor  authorized  to 
carry  firearms  under  this  subsection  may 
make  such  arrests  only  when  the  individual 
to  be  arrested  is  within,  or  in  direct  flight 
from,  the  area  of  such  offense  ";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  semictUon  at  the 
end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ".  The  Secretary,  xoith  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General  shall  issue  guidelines 
to  implement  this  subsection;". 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STOCKPILE 
SEC.  lltL  SHORT  TTTLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Amend- 
ments of  1986". 

SEC.  Slt2.  STOCKPILE  REQUIREMENTS. 

(a)  Purpose  or  Stockpile.— Section  2  of 
the  Strategic  and  Oitical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98a)  «  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion; 

"(c)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress— 
"(1)  that  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  be 
used  to  serve  the  interest  of  national  defense 
only  and  not  be  used  for  economic  or  budg- 
etary purposes;  and 

"(2)  that  the  quantities  of  materials  stock- 
piled under  this  Act  should  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  three  years  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. ". 

(b)  Establishment  or  Stockpile  Require- 
ments BY  Law.— Section  3  of  such  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  98b)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"estabushment  BY  law  or  stockpile 

REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec  3.  (a)  The  materials  that  are  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
each  such  material  to  be  acquired  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  form  in  which 
each  such  material  shall  be  acquired  and 
stored,  shall  be  established  by  law. 

"(b)  Such  materials  when  acquired,  togeth- 
er with  the  other  materials  described  in  sec- 
tion 4,  shall  constitute  and  be  collectively 
known  as  the  National  Defense  Stockpile 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
'stockpile'). 

"(c)  Determinations  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  known  as  'stockpile  requirements'.". 

(c)  Initial  Level  or  Stockpile  Require- 
MENTS.—TTie  determinations  in  effect  as  of 
Octol>er  1,  1984,  under  section  3(a)  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  shall  be  the  stockpile  require- 
ments for  the  purposes  of  such  section,  as 
amended  try  this  title,  untU  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law. 

SEC.  tin.  TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  STOCKPILE  FUNC- 
TIONS TO  THE  SECRETARY  OP  DE- 
FENSE 

(a)  In  General.— Sections  5,  6,  10,  and  11 
of  the  Strategic  and  Oitical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (SO  U.S.C.  98d,  98e,  98h-l,  98h-2) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "President" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  Definition  or  Secretary.— Section  12 
of  such  Act  (SO  U.S.C.  98h-3)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. ". 

(c)  Technical  Amendmient.— Section  11(b) 
of  such  Act  ISO  U.S.C.  98h-l)  U  amended  by 


striking  out  "each  year"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "Die  next  fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "each  year,  at  the  time  that 
the  Budget  is  submitted  to  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  sectifm  llOS  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  for  the  next  fiscal  year, ". 

SEC  JI94.  ANNUAL  RECOMMENDATION  OF  STOCK- 
PILE REQUIREMENTS  BY  SECRETARY 
OF  DEFENSE 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  foUowing  new  section: 

"annual  RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  SECRETARY  OP 
DEEENSE 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  In  General.— In  order  to 
assist  Congress  in  establishing  stockpile  re- 
quirements under  section  3,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report 
on  stockpile  requirements.  Each  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  with  Die  annual  report 
submitted  under  section  11  lb)  and  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  the  Secretary's  recommendations  vrith 
respect  to  stockpile  requirements;  and 

"(2)  the  matters  required  under  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (e). 

"(b)  National  Emergency  Planning  As- 
sumptions.—Each  report  under  this  section 
shall  set  forth  the  national  emergency  plan- 
ning assumptions  used  in  determining  the 
sttxkpile  requirements  recommended  by  the 
Secretary.  Assumptions  to  l>e  set  forth  in- 
clude assumptions  relating  to  each  of  the 
following: 

"(1)  Length  and  intensity  of  the  assumed 
emergency. 

"(2)  The  military  force  structure  to  be  mo- 
bilized. ' 

"(3)  Losses  from  enemy  action. 

"(4)  Military,  industrial,  and  essential  ci- 
vilian requirements  to  support  the  national 
emergency. 

"(5)  The  avaiUMlity  of  supplies  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  from  foreign 
sources,  taking  into  consideration  possible 
shipping  losses. 

"(6)  Domestic  production  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials. 

"(7)  Civilian  austerity  measures. 

"(c)  Consideration  or  Materials  Based  on 
Net  Import  Reliance.— 

"(1)  In  QENERAL.—In  determining  the  mate- 
rials to  be  recommended  to  Congress  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  as  strategic  and  critical 
materials  (and  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
such  materials  to  be  recommended).  Die  Sec- 
retary shall  consider— 

"(A)  whether  each  of  the  materials  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (3)  should  be  recom- 
mended as  a  strategic  and  critical  material; 
and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  such  material, 
whether  the  quantity  determined  under 
paragraph  (5)  with  respect  to  such  material 
is  the  appropriate  quantity  of  such  material 
to  be  established  by  Congress  as  the  stockpile 
requirement  for  that  material 

"(2)  Matters  to  be  included  in  report.- 
In  each  report  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  identify- 

"(A)  each  material  determined  under  para- 
graph (3):  and 

"(B)  the  quantity  determined  under  para- 
graph (5)  with  respect  to  each  such  material 

"(3)  Materials  to  be  iDENTiriED.-The  Sec- 
retary shall  identify  each  material  Dial  the 
Secretary  determines  is  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  Die  United  States,  essential  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  and  obtained 
from  foreign  sources. 

"(4)  CiASSiriCATioN  or  materials  based  on 
NET  IMPORT  RELIANCE.— Each  of  the  materials 
identified  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  clas- 
sified by  the  Secretary  for  the  purp€>ses  of 
this  section  as  fottows: 


"(A)  Class  a  materials.— A  material  shall 
be  classified  as  a  class  A  material  if— 

"(i)  the  material  is  not  produced  in  the 
United  Stales  or  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  limited  quantities;  and 

"(ii)  the  net  import  reliance  of  the  United 
States  for  the  material  is  greater  than  or 
equal  to  65  percent 

"(B)  Class  b  materials.— A  material  shall 
be  classified  as  a  class  B  material  if— 

"(i)  the  material  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  but  is  not  avaiZabte  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  the  United  States;  and 

"(ii)  the  net  import  reliance  of  the  United 
States  for  the  material  is  greater  than  or 
equal  to  30  percent  but  less  than  65  percent 

"(C)  Class  c  materials.— A  material  shall 
be  classified  as  a  class  C  material  if— 

"(i)  the  material  is  produced  in  substan- 
tial quantities  in  the  United  States;  and 

"(ii)  the  net  import  reliance  of  the  United 
States  for  the  material  is  less  than  30  per- 
cent 

"(5)  QUANTTTY  TO  BE  DETERMINED.— For  CaCh 

material  identified  under  paragraph  (3),  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  Die  following: 

"(A)  Class  a  materials.— In  the  case  of  a 
material  classified  under  paragraph  (4)  as  a 
class  A  material,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  such  material  equal  to 
three  years'  net  imports  of  such  material 

"(B)  Class  b  materials.— In  the  case  of  a 
material  classified  under  paragraph  (4)  as  a 
class  B  material,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  such  material  equal  to 
tvM  years'  net  imports  of  such  material 

"(C)  Class  c  MATERUus.—In  the  case  of  a 
material  classified  under  paragraph  (4)  as  a 
class  C  material  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  such  material  equal  to 
one  year's  net  imports  of  such  material 

"(6)  Determination  or  net  imports.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (5),  a  year's  net  im- 
ports of  a  material  is  the  quantity  of  the  ma- 
terial equal  to  the  amount  by  which— 

"(A)  the  sum  of- 

"(i)  the  average  annual  imports  of  such 
material  into  the  United  States  during  the 
base  period;  and 

"(ii)  the  average  annual  shipment  of  such 
material  from  Die  stockpile  as  excess  materi- 
al during  the  base  period;  exceeds 

"(B)  the  average  annual  exports  of  such 
material  from  the  United  States  dunng  the 
base  period 

"(7)  Base  period  DEriNED.—For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (6),  the  term  tnise  period'  means 
the  most  recent  period  of  five  calendar  years 
for  which  data  is  available. 

"(d)  Effect  or  Estabushing  Stockpile  Re- 
quirements IN  Accordance  Wnv  Determina- 
tions Under  Subsection  (ct.—The  Secretary 
shall  include  in  each  report  under  this  sec- 
tion an  analysis  of  the  effect  (including  the 
cost  and  Die  impact  on  world  markets)  of  es- 
tablishing the  stockpile  requirements  in  ac- 
cordance vrith  the  materials,  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  materials,  identified  under  sul>section 
(c). 

"(e)  DlFTERENCES  BETWEEN  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS AND  Net  Import  Results.— When  the 
stockpile  requirements  recommended  tty  the 
Secretary  in  a  report  under  this  section 
differ  from  the  materials  and  quantities  that 
are  identified  under  subsection  (c),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  include  in  the  report  a  de- 
tailed explanation  for  such  differences,  in- 
cluding— 

"(1)  a  description  of  Die  assumptions  used 
to  determine  the  recommended  stockpile  re- 
quirements; and 

"(2)  a  detailed  analysis  supporting  the  rec- 
ommended quantity  and  quality  for  each 
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material  recommended  a*  a  strategic  and 
eriUeal  material 

"W  Pkiuooic  REVaw.—Tlte  Secretary  MhaO 
eomduet  a  detailed  rexneu)  of  the  tlockpUe  re- 
qttirement  for  each  stratevic  and  critical 
material  at  leait  once  every  five  years.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  at  any  time  that  the 
stoticpUe  requirement  for  a  material  should 
be  revised,  the  Secretary  shall  sultmit  to 
Congress  a  report  that— 

"(1)  noti/ies  Congress  of  that  determina- 
tion: 

"(2J  sets  forth  the  Secretary's  recommend- 
ed stockpile  requirement  for  that  material; 


"13)  sets  forth  the  assumptions  used  by  the 
Secretary  in  determining  that  recommended 
requirewtentm  . 
ssc  Sim,  stockhls  managehsnt. 

lite  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PiUng  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 14  (as  added  by  section  3104)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"nnvuaxMCY  AORSSME/frs 

"SMa  IS.  (a)  Authority  To  Enter  Into 
AaitMMMEim.—T1u  Secretary  may  enter  into 
an  interagency  agreement  with  the  tiead  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  for  the  per- 
formance of  functions  of  the  Secretary  relat- 
ing to  section  & 

"(b)  RxaauRSsman-.—The  Secretary  shall 
reimirurse  the  head  of  any  such  agency  for 
expenses  incurred  by  that  agency  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  functions  relating  to  the 
stoeJepUe  assigned  to  that  agency  by  ttie  Sec- 
retary under  such  an  interagency  agree- 
ment 
"APPKomunoMS  to  as  made  to  department 

or  DEFENSE 

"Smc  It.  Apprxtpriations  for  the  operation 
and  management  of  the  stockpile  and  for  de- 
posit to  ttie  National  Defense  Stockpile 
Transaction  Fund  shall  be  made  as  part  of 
appropriations  made  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment ". 

SKC  Jim.  SXTSMSION  OF  VSBS  OF  STOCKPILE 
nAMSACTtON  FUND  AND  CODIHCA- 
TION  OF  KEVOL  VINC  FVND  PRO  VISIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  S(b)  of  the  Strate- 
gic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act 
(50  V.S.C.  98h(b))  U  amended— 

(J)  by  striking  out  Uie  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  strilcing  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  Otereof  the  foUounng: 

"(2)  SiUfiect  to  section  5(a)(1).  moneys  cox>- 
ered  into  the  fund  under  paragraph  (1)  are 
hereby  made  available  (subject  to  such  limi- 
tations as  may  be  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Acts)  for— 

"(A)  the  acquisition  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  under  section  6(a)(1); 

"(B)  transportation,  storage,  and  other  tn- 
cidental  expenses  related  to  such  acquisi- 
tion; 

"(C)  development  of  current  specifications 
of  stockpile  materials  and  the  upgrading  of 
existing  stodepile  materials  to  meet  current 
specifications  (including  transportation  re- 
lated to  mch  upgrading); 

"(D)  testing  and  quality  studies  of  stock- 
pile materials;  and 

"(E)  other  reasonable  requirements  for 
management  of  the  stockpile. 

"(3)  Moneys  in  ttie  fund  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  ". 

(b)  COMFOMMnta  Amendment.— Section  110 
Of  PubUc  Law  97-377  (9€  Stat  1911)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Notwithstanding" 
and  aU  that  follows  through  "That  during" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "DuHng". 

(c)  AppucAonjTr  or  Amendments.— The 
amendments  made  by  subsection  (a)  apply 


with  respect  to  funds  covered  into  the  Na- 
tional Defense  StoclcpHe  Fund  before,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

SEC    il97.     MISCELLANEOVS    TECHNICAL    AMEND- 
MENTS 

(a)  Technical  Amendments.— Section  4(a) 
of  the  S>trategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (SO  V.S.C.  98c(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilcing  out  "on  the  day  before  0\e 
date  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  Oie  Stra- 
tegic and  Oitical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Re- 
vision Act  of  1979"  in  paragraj^ts  (1)  and 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  July  29, 
1979",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Strategic  and  Oitical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Revision  Act  of  1979" 
in  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "after  July  29.  1979". 

(b)  CLARiTYiNa  Amendment.— Section 
S(a)(3)  of  such  Act  (SO  U.S.C.  98e(a)(3))  u 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  form  most" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  form  more". 

rmS  III— CIVIL  DEfVNSE 

^SEC    Si$L    AVTHOKOATION    OF    APPKOPUATtONS 
FOR  CIVIL  DEFENSE  FVNCTION& 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1987  the  sum  of 
3126,565,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  CivU  Defense  Act  of  19S0  (SO 
U.S.C.  App.  22S1  et  seq.). 

DIVISION  D— MISCELLANEOUS  GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 

SEC  4m I.  CLERICAL  AMENDMENTS 

(a)  Amendments  to  Tttle  10.— Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  text  of  section  775  (as  amended  by 
section  502)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"This  chapter  applies  in— 

"(1)  the  United  Stales; 

"(2)  the  territories,  commonwealttis,  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  all  other  places  under  Die  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States. ". 

(2)  Section  976(a)(1)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  second  comma  before  "(B)". 

(3)  Section  1035  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "armed  force"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"armed  forces";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  date  designated  by 
Oxe  President  by  Executive  order  as  ttie  date 
of  the  termination  of  combatant  activities 
in  Vietnam"  in  sut>section  (b)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "May  7,  1975". 

(4)  Section  1087(b)(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "titU  XVIir  and  aU  that  follows 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  XVI 1 1  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  139Sc  et 
seq.). ". 

(5)  Section  1094(d)  is  amended  by  realign- 
ing paragraph  (2)  so  as  to  be  indented  two 
ems  (rather  than  four  ems). 

(6)  Section  1208  (a)(2)(A)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "after  February  2,  1901". 

(7)  Section  1216(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "who  is  in  pay  grade"  and  all  tliat  fol- 
lows through  "Air  Force"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "who  is  a  general  officer  or  flag 
officer  or  is  a  medical  officer". 

(8)(A)  Section  1447(2)(A)  u  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  retainer"  both  jriaces  it  ap 
pears. 

(B)  Section  1448(a)(S)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing oat  "an  annuity  by  virtue  of  eligiblity 
under  paragraph  (IXB)"  in  the  fourth  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  re- 
serve-component annuity". 

(C)  Section  1450(c)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "dependency  and  indemnity"  before 
"compensation"  the  first  place  it  appears  in 
the  first  sentence. 


(D)  SecHon  1451(a)(1)(A)  U  ameruled  by 
striking  out  "suluection"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section". 

(E)  Section  14S2(h)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  retainer". 

(9)  Section  1603  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "this"  after  "Nothing 
in";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "this  sections  1601  and 
1602  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Uiose  sections". 

(10)  The  heading  of  section  1623  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"S 1S23.   Edmeatium,   trminimf,   and  experience  re- 
luirtmtnts:  flay  and  general  offietrt". 

(11)  Section  2236(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  territory,  the  Commonu>ealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
Uie  case  may  be, ". 

(12)  The  item  relating  to  section  2319  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  Die  beginning  of 
chapter  137  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"2319.  Encouragement  of  new  competitors." 

(13)  Section  2302(2)(A)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "(41  U.S.C."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(40  U.S.C. ". 

(14)  Section  2304(b)(2)  is  amended  by 
strilcing  out  "IS  U.S.C.  639;"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  tttereof  "IS  U.S.C.  638, ". 

(15)  Section  2407(g)(2)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Military  Cargo  Preference 
Act  of  1904  (10  U.S.C.  2631)  and  ttie  Cargo 
Preference  Act  of  1954  (46  U.S.C.  1241(b))" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  "section  2631  of 
this  title  and  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  App.  1241(b))". 

(16)  Section  2672  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  in  subsection  (a) 
after  "(a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "he  or  his  designee"  in 
clause  (A)  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  ttiereof  "ttie  Secretary"; 

(C)  by  designating  ttie  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  as  paragraph  (2); 

(D)  by  transferring  ttie  third  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  to  ttie  end  of  ttie  section  and 
designating  ttiat  sentence  as  subsection  (c); 
and 

(E)  by  strilcing  out  "interest"  in  ttie  section 
heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  "inter- 
est*". 

(17)(A)  Section  2676(c)(2)(B)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "Die  agreed"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "exceeds  Die"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  ttiereof  "Die  agreed  price  for  the  land  or, 
in  the  case  of  land  to  be  acquired  by  con- 
demnation, the  amount  to  be  deposited  uHth 
Die  court  as  just  compensation  for  Die  land, 
exceeds  Die". 

(B)  Ttie  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  talce  effect  as  if  included  in 
Die  enactment  of  section  802(2)  of  Die  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act,  1985 
(Public  Law  98-407;  98  Stat  1519). 

(18)  Section  2683(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "this"  before  "subsection  (a)". 

(19)  Section  2775  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1),  by  strilcing  out  "it 
is"  and  all  that  follows  through  "Dial  Die" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  Die 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  Die  Secretary  of 
Transportation  toith  respect  to  Die  Coast 
Guard  wtien  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  Die  Navy)  Die"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(i)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "Secretary 
of  Defense" 

fii>  by  striking  out  "toAen  ttie  Coast 
Guard"  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  "with 
respect  to  Die  Coast  Guard  when  it";  and 

(Hi)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "Navy"; 
and 


(C)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out 
"lohen  the  Coast  Guard"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "v>ith  respect  to  Die  C<tast 
Guard  when  it". 

(20)  Section  2809  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (a)(1)— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "contracts"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  ttiereof  "a  contract"; 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "f acuities"  Die  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiere- 
of "a  facility"; 

(Hi)  by  strilcing  out  "military  installa- 
tions" and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  "a  mili- 
tary installation"; 

(iv)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "waste 
water  treatment"; 

(v)  by  striking  out  "cases"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "a  case" 

(vi)  by  striking  out  "facilities"  Die  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiere- 
of "facility";  and 

(vii)  by  strilcing  out  "long-term  contracts" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  "a  long-term 
contract"; 

(B)  in  subsection  (a)(2),  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiere- 
of "this  section"; 

(C)  in  subsection  (a)(3),  by  strilcing  out 
"tv>enty"  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  "20": 

(D)  in  subsection  (a)(4),  by  striking  out 
"Die"  before  "Congress";  and 

(E)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "Die 
auttiority  of  subsection  (a)  or'- 

(21)(A)  Section  2860  is  amended— 

(i)  by  strilcing  out  "defense  agency"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  "to  Die  Secretary  of 
Defense"; 

(ii)  by  inserting  "for  obligation"  after 
"remain  available";  and 

(Hi)  by  striking  out  "Die"  before  "appro- 
priation Acts". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  that  section  in  Die 
table  of  sections  at  Die  beginning  of  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  169  is  amended  by 
striking  out  Die  last  three  words. 

(22)  The  items  relating  to  chapter  138  in 
Die  table  of  ctiapters  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
title A,  and  in  Die  table  of  chapters  at  Die  be- 
ginning of  part  IV  of  subtitle  A,  are  amend- 
ed by  strilcing  out  "2321"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "2341 ". 

(23)  Section  5155(cl  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "commodore"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
ttiereof  "rear  admiral  (lower  half)". 

(24)  The  heading  of  section  5442  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  second  colon  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  ttiereof  a  semicolon. 

(b)  Amendments  to  Tttle  37.— 

(1)  Section  302(h)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  "subsection  (c)(2) 
or  (f)  of  this  section  ". 

(2)  Section  404(d)(1)(C)  of  titU  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  ttiereof  "subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph". 

(3)  The  heading  of  section  40Sa  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"840ia.  Travel  and  transportation  allowaneet:  de- 
parture allowanees". 

(c)  Amendments  to  Tttle  14.— Sections 
256(b)  and  288(a)  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out  "commo- 
dore" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rear  ad- 
miral (lower  half)". 

SEC  imt  technical  correction  to  depart- 
ment OF  defense  avthorization 

ACT.ISHi. 

(a)  Correction  of  BAQ  Save-Pay.— Sec- 
tion 602(a)(2)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorizatioi*  Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-525; 
98  Slat  2534),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "During  Die  period" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "paragraph  (1)" 


and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  "(A)  During  ttie 
period  described  in  subparagraph  (B)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "on  or  after  January  1, 
1985,  and  before  Die  date  of  any  such 
change"  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof 
"during  such  period";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  Die  end  Die  following: 
"(B)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  Die  period  beginning  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1985,  and  ending  on  Die  effective  date 
of  a  change  made  by  law  in  Die  rates  of 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  that  increases 
Die  rates  for  such  allowance  to  a  level  not 
less  than  7  percent  greater  ttian  Die  rates  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1985. ". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1986,  or  Die  date  of  Die  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later. 

SEC.  4m3.  technical  corrections  to  PROVISIONS 
ENACTED  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE AVTHORIZA  TION  ACT,  IfSS. 

(a)  Aviation  Pay.— Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code 
(as  amended  by  section  635(a)(1)(A)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Auttiorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145;  99  Stat  647)).  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  involving  frequent  and  regular  par- 
ticipation in  aerial  flight  as  a  crew  member, 
as  determined  by  Die  Secretary  concerned, 
except  for  a  member  who  is  entitled  to  in- 
centive pay  under  section  301a  of  this 
title;". 

(b)  Clarification  of  VHA  Save  Pay.— Sec- 
tion 602(f)(2)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-525) 
(as  amended  by  section  603(b)  of  Die  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  AuDiorization  Act,  1986  (99 
Stat  637)).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "departs  that  station  as 
a  result  of  in  subparagraph  (B)(i)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  ttiereof  "changes  residence  in 
conjunction  with";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (O— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Any  member"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "A  member";  and 

(B)  by  strilcing  out  "under  paragraph" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
ttiereof  ",  except  that  such  a  member  serving 
an  unaccompanied  tour  of  duty  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  may  be  paid  a  variable  housing  al- 
lowance based  on  ttie  residence  of  Die  mem- 
ber's dependents  in  another  State. ". 

(c)  Dental  Officers'  Save  Pay.— Section 
639(d)  of  Die  Department  of  Defense  Author- 
ization Act,  1986  (99  Stat  651),  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "shall  be  entitled  to 
such  pay  in  an  annual  amount  Dial  is  not 
less  than"  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof 
"may  (notwiDistanding  the  provisions  of 
such  section  and  in  Die  discretion  of  Die  Sec- 
retary concerned)  be  paid  such  pay,  in  order 
to  prevent  inequities,  in  an  annual  amount 
equal  to";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "was  entiUed  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985. "  and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiere- 
of "vwuld  have  been  entitled  on  September 
30,  1985,  in  accordance  with  Die  status  of 
Die  officer  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
concerned)  during  Die  period  for  which  Die 
pay  is  paid.  NotwiDistanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  an  officer  may  not  be  paid  special 
pay  by  reason  of  this  paragraph  in  an 
amount  greater  than  Die  amount  of  special 
pay  to  which  Die  officer  was  entitled  under 
such  sections  on  September  30,  1985. ". 

(d)  Reserve  Medkul  Officers  Special 
Pay.— Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  302(h)(1) 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code  (as  amended 
by  section  640  of  Die  Department  of  Defense 
AuDiorization  Act  1986  (99  Stat  652)),  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(B)  who  is  on  active  duty  under  a  call  or 
order  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  less  than 
one  year;". 

(e)  Repeal  of  Dvpucative  Amendments.— 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  1102  of  Die  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  1986  (99 
Stat  708),  and  Die  amendments  made  by 
that  subsection  are  repealed,  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  shall  apply  as  if  Dial 
subsection  had  not  been  enacted 

(f)  Correction  of  Sechon  Reference.— 
Section  719(h)(1)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2169(h)(1)),  as 
amended  by  section  934(b)  of  such  Act,  is 
amended  by  strilcing  out  "Public  Law  92-41 " 
in  Die  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
ttiereof  "section  105(b)(2)  of  Die  Renegoti- 
ation Act  of  1951". 

(g)  Correction  of  Section  Amended.— Sec- 
tion 522(a)(2)  of  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
Diorization Act  1986  (99  Stat  631),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Section  3851(c)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  ttiereof  "Section 
3851(d)",  and  the  subsection  inserted  by  Die 
amendment  made  by  Dial  section  is  redesig- 
nated as  subsection  (d). 

(h)  Effectiveness  of  Amiendments.- 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  through  (d)  shall  take  effect  on  October 
1,  1986,  or  the  date  of  Die  enactment  of  this 
Act  whichever  is  later. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(f)  and  (g)  shall  apply  as  if  included  in  Die 
enactment  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  1986  (Public  Law  99-145). 

SEC  4m4.  CIVIL  AIR  PATROL 

(a)  Payment  of  Expenses  of  Placino 
Equipment  Into  Serviceable  CoNDmoN.— 
Section  9441(b)(9)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  major 
item  of  equipment  furnished  to  the  CHvil  Air 
Patrol  under  clause  (1)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  ttiereof  "major  items  of  equipment  (in- 
cluding aircraft  motor  vehicles,  and  com- 
munications equipment)  owned  by  Die  CiM 
Air  Patrol". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
after  fiscal  year  1986. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1987 
for  military  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  for  military  construction,  and  for 
defense  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  to 
improve  the  defense  acquisition  process,  and 
for  other  purposes.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Amendments  printed  in  House  Report 
99-766  are  in  order  at  this  point.  Said 
amendments  shall  be  considered  only 
in  the  order  listed  and  may  be  offered 
by  the  Members  designated  for  each 
amendment  in  said  report.  The  time 
on  each  amendment  shall  not  exceed 
the  time  designated  in  said  report, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto.  Debate  is  limited  to  10  min- 
utes on  any  amendment  offered  to 
said  amendments  or  offered  to  a  sub- 
stitute for  said  amendments.  Pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  are  only  in  order  if  offered  by 
the  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  The  Chair  will  annoimce  the 
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number  of  the  next  eligible  amend- 
ment 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House 
of  today,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  or  his  designee, 
may  make  -a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  consider  amendments  printed  in 
House  Report  99-766  en  bloc  and  If 
the  unanimous  consent  is  granted  in 
Committee,  said  amendments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment  or  to  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question  but  shall  be  debat- 
able for  30  minutes  each, 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
tei).  EMdently  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Aekennan 
Akmka 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunsk) 

Anthony 

Applecste 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Raclhsni 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BeilenatMi 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

BUiraUs 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boos 

Bound 

BonlorOfI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA> 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

CaUahan 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chapoan 

Cbappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CUnger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 
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Combest 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne' 

Craic 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

DeUsy 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWtne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorsan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

DuTbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert  (KT) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Enclish 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

FasceU 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Fields 

Florio 

FocUetU 

Foley 

Frank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

GaUo 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaon 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 


Gradlson 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
fifty  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Committee  wiU  resume  its  business. 

Pending  is  amendment  No.  1  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]. 

AMZNOMENT  OTTtKCD  BY  MR.  BENNETT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  Page 
8.  line  18,  strike  out  "$6,071,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,971,000,000". 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  division  A 
(page  21,  after  line  14).  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

SEC  114.  PROHIBtTION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  FOR  MX 
MISSILE  PROGRAM. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  Air  Force  for 
fiscal  year  1987  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  test  missiles  under  the  MX  missile 
program. 


IIS.  INCREASED  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  CON- 
VENTIONAL WEAPONS  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Army.— The  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  section  101(a)<4)  for  ammu- 
nition for  the  Army  is  increased  by 
$85,000,000,  none  of  which  shall  be  available 
for  nuclear  weapons  programs  or  chemical 
weapons  programs. 

(b)  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.— The 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
section  102  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
are  increased  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft  procurement.  Navy, 
$46,800,000  of  which- 

(A)  $45,800,000  is  for  modification  of  air- 
craft for  the  following  progams  and 
amounts: 

( i )  A-4  series.  $  10.000.000. 

(ii)  EA-6  series.  $3,000,000. 

(iil)  F-4  series.  $1,600,000. 

(iv)  SH-60  series.  $1,800,000. 

(v)  Common  ECM  equipment  $29,400,000. 

(B)  $1,000,000  is  for  repair  parts  for  the 
AH-rr  aircraft. 

(2)  For  weapons  procurement.  Navy, 
$10,500,000  for  Other  Missiles  Support. 

(3)  For  Other  Procurement,  Navy 
$29,800,000.  of  whlch- 

<A)  $10,400,000  is  for  supply  support 
equipment  for  automated  materials  han- 
dling systems;  and 

(B)  $19,400,000  is  for  personnel  and  com- 
mand support  equipment  for  the  following 
programs  and  amounts: 

(i)  Training  Support  Equipment, 
$5,100,000. 

(ii)  Commercial  Support  Equipment, 
$3,900,000. 

(iii)  Naval  Reserve  Support  Equipment, 
$5,000,000. 

(iv)  Oceanographic  Support  Equipment, 
$5,400,000. 

<4)  For  Marine  Corps  Procurement. 
$25,000,000.  of  which— 

(A)  $21,200,000  is  for  mortar  ammunition. 

(B)  $3,800,000  is  for  weapons  pr(x;urement 
for  the  following  programs  and  amounts; 

(i)  Mortar,  mediiun  extended  range,  100 
units  for  $2,200,000. 

(ii)  Machine  gim.  auto  saw  5.56-millimeter, 
$700,000. 

(iii)  Mlc-19  40-millimeter  machine  gun,  for 
$900,000. 

(c)  Air  Force.— The  amount  authorized  to 
l>e  appropriated  in  section  103  for  Other 
Procurement.  Air  Force,  is  Increased  by 
$52,900,000  as  follows: 

( 1 )  $37,900,000  for  munitions  and  associat- 
ed support  costs,  in  quantities  and  amounts 
as  follows: 

(A)  Cartridge  caliber  5.56  millimeter, 
28.193  units  and  $3,900,000. 

(B)  Cartridge  20  millimeter  combat,  1.273 
units  and  $3,700,000. 

(C)  Cartridge  30  millimeter  API.  199  units 
and  $8,300,000. 

(D)  Bomb  hard  target,  2000  pound.  500 
units  and  $10,000,000. 

(E)  Target.  Aerial  tow  target  assembly, 
248  units  and  $6,200,000. 

(F)  Other  Items,  MJU-lOB  Flare.  40  units 
and  $5,800,000. 

(2)  $15,000,000  for  other  base  support,  of 
which- 

(A)  $5,000,000  is  for  tactical  shelters. 

(B)  $10,000,000  is  for  mobility  equipment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
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paruamentary  inqoirt 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  could  eluci- 
date for  this  Member  and  Members  of 
the  House  as  to  how  this  would 
happen.  This  is  a  unique  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  tMr. 
Bennett]  has  20  minutes  as  a  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment.  There  will  l)e 
20  minutes  for  the  opponents,  which. 
If  I  understand  it  correctly,  will  be  di- 
vided between  majority  and  minority 
and  then  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
the  proponent,  would  also  have  10 
minutes  to  close. 
Would  the  Chair  please  advise? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
recognize  the  opponent  of  the  amend- 
ment for  20  minutes.  The  gentleman 
who  Is  opposed  to  the  amendment  will 
designate  to  other  Members  the  time 
allocation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  see.  So  the  op- 
position would  not  necessarily  be  split 
between  the  majority  and  minority; 
just  one  Member  in  opposition? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  stand  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  no^  offer  an 
amendment  with  Representative 
Frank  to  eliminate  the  funding  for 
the  12  MX  test  missiles  sought  in  this 
bill.  These  missiles  are  very  vulnerable 
and  very  expensive,  and  the  money 
saved  from  this  program  can  best  be 
used  for  needed  conventional  capabili- 
ties and  to  decrease  the  national  debt. 
Admittedly,  the  MX  is  vulnerable 
because  its  silos  fail  to  sufficiently 
protect  the  weapon  from  incoming 
Soviet  missiles,  designed  to  destroy 
our  weapons  before  they  could  be 
launched. 

That  existing  silos  are  not  strong 
enough  to  protect  them  is  attested  to 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger. 
He  has  said  of  them: 

I  would  feei  tiiat  simply  putting  the  MX 
Into  existing  silos  would  not  answer  two  or 
three  concerns  that  I  have,  namely  that  the 
location  of  these  are  well-known  and  are  not 
hardened  sufficiently— nor  could  they  Xte— 
to  be  of  sufficient  strategic  value  to  count  as 
a  strate^Tsiprovement  of  our  forces. 

Although  in  1985  the  Secretary  felt 
that  hardening  of  the  silos  could  help, 
the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee repudiated  that  idea  after 
evidence  was  submitted  that  Soviet  ac- 


curacy has  outdistanced  any  planned 
hardening  proposals. 

After  reaching  a  political  compro- 
mise in  1985  to  place  50  MX  missiles  in 
existing  silos,  the  Pentagon  researched 
this  expensive  hardening  possibility. 
But  as  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft  told  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  "In  the 
race  between  accuracy  and  hardening, 
eventually  hardening  has  to  lose,"  So. 
the  fact  remains,  the  MX  is  an  expen- 
sive and  vulnerable  weapon. 

Putting  the  MX  into  existing  ICBM 
silos  taunts  the  Soviets  into  thinking 
that  the  United  States  is  preparing  to 
use  this  weapon  as  part  of  a  first 
strike.  They  reason,  we  can  assimie, 
that  these  would  be  first  strike  weap- 
ons for  otherwise  we  would  not  allow 
such  accurate  and  destructive  weapons 
to  be  so  lightly  protected  and  vulnera- 
ble. 

The  12  test  missiles  that  we  discuss 
today  serve  one  real  pun»ose:  they  en- 
courage a  more  numerous  buy  of  MX 
missiles  than  was  agreed  to  last  year. 
That  prospect  has  been  rejected  by 
Congress  because  of  the  admitted  vul- 
nerability of  the  missiles  when  last 
year  Congress  set  a  cap  where  only  50 
MX's  can  be  deployed.  Congress 
should  retain  that  cap. 

The  tests  planned  for  MX  will  not 
begin  until  1989  and  Congress  last 
year  authorized  four  test  missiles  for 
those  very  tests.  That  should  be  ade- 
quate to  keep  the  production  lines 
open  for  future  test  missiles. 

Quoting  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  on  MX  testing  they  say: 

Cutbacks  would  be  consistent  with  a  deci- 
sion that  the  limited  deployment  of  the  MX 
does  not  warrant  the  expense  of  heavy  test- 
ing; especially  in  light  of  constrained  budg- 
ets and  the  slowing  of  other  modernization 
programs. 

It  is  foolish  and  wasteful  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  come  to  us  now  outlin- 
ing a  heavy  testing  program  when 
only  50  will  be  deployed.  The  Air 
Force  should  come  back  to  us  next 
year  with  a  reasonable  and  well 
thought-out  test  program  for  the  50 
missiles  that  will  be  deployed.  Until 
that  time,  it  does  not  make  sense  for 
Congress  to  approve  additional  test 
missiles,  espcially  since  we  do  not  need 
them  for  3  more  years.  This  is  a 
matter  that  should  not  be  rushed  into, 
but  rather  considered  reasonably  and 
cautiously. 

the  need  for  conventional  defense 
Defense  strategists— experts  in  war 
scenarios— all  agree:  If  war  comes,  it 
will  not  at  first  be  nuclear.  The  escala- 
tion to  nuclear  weapons  will  come  as  a 
desperate  move,  when  one  side 
achieves  an  overwhelming  convention- 
al advantage  against  the  other. 

According  to  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers, 
Commander  of  NATO  Forces  in 
Europe,  if  the  Soviets  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  invaded  Western  Europe,  we 
would  reach  that  desperate  point  in 
only  a  few  days,  less  than  2  weeks. 
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Clearly,  we  must  strengthen  our  con- 
ventional forces  so  that  we  do  not 
allow  this  imthinkable  nightmare  of 
nuclear  war  to  occur. 

Improving  our  conventional  forces 
will  provide  a  better  deterrence  than 
50  sitting  ducks.  Funds  for  MX  test 
missiles  can  be  better  appUed  to  pro- 
curing things  which  will  actually  im- 
prove our  defenses.  Using  $250  million 
from  MX  test  missile  funds  will  allow 
us  to  improve  the  readiness  and  sus- 
tainability  of  our  conventions^  forces 
by  buying  desperately  needed  arms 
and  ammunition.  These  purchases  in- 
clude unglamarous,  but  vital  conven- 
tional weapons  and  munitions.  These 
programs  can  make  the  difference  in  a 
real  conventional  conflict. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that 
Congressman  Frank  and  I  submit  will 
not  only  add  $250  million  for  needed 
conventional  weapons  but  it  also  re- 
leases $850  million  to  help  reduce  the 
national  debt— an  objective  we  can  all 
approve  as  meritorious. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  come 
back  from  a  weekend  at  Charlottes- 
ville with  my  family.  I  revisited,  there, 
the  extraordinary  home  of  Monticello 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  And  I  am  reminded  of  what 
he  wrote  of  our  political  forefathers 
when  they  first  approached  their 
duties  of  bringing  our  new  Nation  into 
existence.  He  wrote: 

The  difficulties  with  our  representatives 
were  of  habit  and  despair,  not  of  reflection 
and  conviction.  Experience  soon  proved  that 
they  could  bring  their  minds  to  rights. 

So  we  in  our  day  should  throw  off 
our  slavery  to  reliance  on  redundant 
nuclesu-  weapons,  particularly  when 
they  are  so  vulnerable,  and  we  should 
concentrate  on  achieving  conventional 
war  strength  which  could  make  reli- 
ance on  nuclear  war  less  of  a  probabili- 
ty. 

D  1450 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Badham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  some  of  the  re- 
alities of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  memt>er  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

The  gentleman  says  that  the  missile 
is  vulnerable,  and  because  the  missile 
is  vulnerable,  we  do  not  have  to  test  it. 
That  is  an  interesting  departure  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  sure. 

I  certainly  do  not  today  nor  have  I 
ever  impugned  the  integrity  or  the 
intent  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  who  does  not  like  the 
MX  missile.  The  gentleman  is  certain- 
ly entitled  to  that  attitude. 

But  let  us,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
look  at  the  facts  as  they  are.  We  have 
Minuteman  II 's  and  Minuteman  Ill's 
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in  sUoB.  We  have  Trident  I's  and  we 
have  Pershin«  II's  that  are  operaUon- 
aL 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  would  not  want  to  misspeak 
himself  by  saying  that  if  a  missUe  Is 
vulnerable  we  do  not  need  to  test  it. 
But  the  fact  remains  we  are  still  test- 
ing Minuteman  II.  Minuteman  III, 
Trident  I.  and  Pershing  n. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  if  the  Peace- 
keeper missile  is  vulnerable,  you  can 
certainly  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that 
these  other  older  missiles  are  vulnera- 
ble. Why  should  we  test  them  and  not 
test  the  Peacekeeper? 

The  basic  idea  is  that  the  author  of 
the  amendment  wants  to  eliminate  the 
line  ..that  produces  Peacekeeper  mis- 
sUes: 

Now  we  are  producing  and  we  have 
funded  for  operational,  armed  Peace- 
keeper missiles  in  the  number  of  50.  to 
go  into  silos.  We  have  already  done 
that.  We  are  talking  now  today  about 
the  test  program. 

I  will  have  to  add  here  that  the 
Peacekeeper  operational  test  and  eval- 
uation program  for  Peacekeeper  is  the 
most  modest  missile  test  program  ever 
in  the  history  of  this  country's  strate- 
gic assets. 

We  have  funded.  I  repeat,  the  50 
mlasUes  that  are  going  to  be  operation- 
al, and  we  have  to  have  spares  to  test. 
Are  these  spares  going  to  be  converted 
to  destabilizing  missiles  with  new  war- 
heads? The  answer  is  "No."  We  al- 
ready took  care  of  that  problem.  We 
are  not  producing  any  warheads  that 
could  be  put  on  any  new  Peacekeepers. 
So  what  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
^rbo  offers  the  amendment,  and  I  am 
sure  in  good  faith,  is  offering  to  do  is 
have  a  missile  that  the  gentleman  says 
is  vulnerable  and  not  have  any  test 
assets. 

We  do  not  now,  we  will  not  in  the 
future,  and  we  have  not  in  the  past 
eliminated  test  missiles  for  active  mis- 
sfles  for  a  test  program.  We  must  test 
them  to  insure  reliability. 

As  an  example,  the  test  assets  de- 
sired for  Peacekeeper  or  MX  are  108. 
compared  to  Minuteman  II,  171;  Min- 
uteman III.  242;  Trident  I,  334,  Per- 
shing II,  120.  To  cut  off  this  test  pro- 
gram now  is  to  say  that  we  should  not 
be  testing  assets  to  make  sure  they 
work  today  and  will  work  in  the 
future. 

I  will  agree  if  it  is  the  gentleman's 
point  to  say  that  the  Peacekeeper  mis- 
sile and  the  test  thus  far  provided  has 
been  the  most  accurate  missile  ever 
produced  by  this  country.  I  witnessed 
a  missile  shot  from  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base,  and  when  we  got  the  te- 
lemetry rough  data  back,  an  amazing 
statement,  in  my  view,  was  made.  The 
results  of  the  warhead  splash  downs  of 
that  test  shot  were  so  accurate  that 
the  test  results  were  classified.  Ladies 
ahd  gentlemen,  that  is  technologically 


accuracy  of  which  this  Nation  can  be 
truly  proud. 

The  final  word  that  I  would  say  in 
this  is.  please,  do  not  cut  off  a  test  pro- 
gram. Do  not  cut  off  a  program  that 
keeps  the  line  going  so  that  we  can 
test  the  assets  that  we  have.  We  are 
not  building  new  warheads;  we  are 
asking  that  we  preserve  the  test  pro- 
gram so  that  we  even  modestly  might 
preserve  that  test  program  for  this 
good  and  accurate  missile. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  gentleman 
has  raised  the  question  of  purpose  and 
intent,  and  I  was  not  going  to  deal 
with  all  these  purposes  and  intents,  I 
will  say,  however,  to  start  off  with 
that  I  certainly  favor  testing  the  mis- 
sile. We  have  already  provided  for  four 
test  missiles,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
test  the  first  one  for  3  years.  There- 
fore, I  think  that  is  an  adequate 
number,  and  so  do  those  who  have 
looked  at  this  matter. 

Since  we  are  looking  a  little  bit  at 
intent.  Secretary  Weinberger  in  his 
report  to  Congress  actually  said: 

In  keeping  with  recent  congressional  limi- 
tations, we  plan  to  put  only  50  MX's  In  ex- 
isting Minuteman  sUos.  In  addition,  we  will 
investigate  survival  modes  for  placing  a 
second  50  missiles. 

And  we  find  out  that  there  are  193 
MX  missiles  they  want  to  get  for  50 
flights.  That  is  119  missiles  stiU  to  be- 
bought  and  earmarked  for  the  rest  of 
the  program  at  a  cost  of  $14  billion. 
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They  certainly  do  not  need  aU  those 
missiles  for  testing  and  that  is  what 
my  amendment  would  cut  back.  It 
would  postp^e  until  next  year  the 
question  of  now  many  more  missiles 
they  need  for  testing  since  they  are 
not  going  to  use  any  of  them  for  the 
next  3  years  and  they  have  already  got 
four. 

So  my  Intention  is  clear:  Not  to  cut 
off  all  testing  but  to  cut  off  this  pro- 
portion; 74  percent  of  all  they  are 
seeking  is  to  go  for  testing,  and  that 
has  never  been  true  in  any  other  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Frank]. 

Mr.  PRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  express 
my  admiration  for  his  continued  work 
on  this.  I  appreciated  the  gentleman 
from  California  several  times  reassur- 
ing us  that  he  was  not  impugning  the 
integrity  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. I  want  to  reassure  him  that  I  do 
not  even  think  that  was  necessary;  I 
think  the  integrity  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  stands  on  its  own. 

The  gentleman  has  just  outlined 
what  the  issue  is  here.  I  do  not  believe 


we  are  talking  here,  as  far  as  the  De- 
fense Department  is  concerned,  about 
test  missiles.  We  have  got  an  example 
of  the  Defense  Department's  unwill- 
ingness to  let  loose  of  the  MX. 

In  today's  Defense  Week,  we  are  told 
that  the  director  of  the  Air  Force 
effort  to  find  a  new  basing  mode  for 
the  MX  is  flirting  again  with  Dense 
Pack.  They  have  run  through  every 
possible  and  several  impossible  modes 
of  basing  the  MX.  So  we  are  now  get- 
ting reruns  of  ideas  that  did  not  make 
any  sense  in  the  first  place. 

The  gentleman  from  florida  has 
made  the  facts  very  clear:  We  have  al- 
ready voted,  locked  up.  gone,  54  MX 
missiles.  Fifty  to  be  deployed  and  four 
tests.  So  no  one  here  is  saying  they  do 
not  need  tests.  Although  I  do  wonder 
sometimes  if  the  average  Pentagon  ve- 
hicle has  about  16  spare  tires  for  every 
4-wheeled  vehicle.  The  spare  tire 
supply  to  the  Pentagon  is  probably 
one  of  the  more  lucrative  side  subcon- 
tracts. 

We  have  already  said  they  have  got 
four  tests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  our 
bill,  which  I  think  is  going  to  pass;  I  do 
not  see  anyone  trying  to  change  it,  we 
limit  them  to  deploying  only  10  until 
they  work  out  Midgetman.  So  if  we 
have  gotten  this  bill  through,  the  way 
it  comes  forward  with  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  they 
will  be  authorized  to  do  66  MX  mis- 
,  siles  of  which  only  10  can  be  deployed. 
That  is  a  ratio  of  deployment  to  test 
which  even  the  shakiest  weapon,  it 
would  seem  to  me.  would  feel  a  little 
embarrassed  about.  To  say  that  we  are 
only  going  to  let  them  deploy  10  but 
we  are  going  to  vote  as  of  now  56  to 
hang  around,  that  is  dubious  at  any 
tii% 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  here 
under  the  threat  of  sequestration.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  desperate  effort 
to  find  places  to  cut  this  budget.  We 
are  telling  elderly  sick  people,  we  are 
telling  environmentally  concerned 
groups,  we  are  telling  unemployed 
workers,  we  are  telling  people  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  to  imports  not 
now,  we  cannot  afford  it;  we  are  in  a 
terrible  financial  crisis.  The  rhetoric 
of  financial  crisis  has  filled  this  Cham- 
ber. 

How  does  it  make  sense,  if  you  be- 
lieve any  of  that,  to  say.  "Oh.  by  the 
way.  we  have  already  voted  them  54 
MX  missiles  and  we  have  told  them 
they  can  only  deploy  50  at  most  and 
only  10  until  they  work  out  the  Midg- 
etman. but  we  are  going  to  spend  $1.1 
billion  now  for  12  that  will  not  be 
needed  under  their  own  plans  for  3 
years. 

If  you  are  really  in  a  financially  dif- 
ficult situation,  as  I  assumed  tevery 
Member  in  this  Chaml)er  thought  we 
were,  do  you  really  go  out  and  make  a 
$1.1  billion  expenditure  for  missiles 
that  you  may  need  3  years  from  now? 


It  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Pentagon  has  not  reconciled  itself  to 
having  only  50  MX  missiles.  They  do 
not  think  it  makes  any  sense;  they 
have  never  had  a  strategic  rationale 
for  it.  Olve  them  the  12  now  and  we 
can  guarantee  you  that  they  will  be 
back  saying,  "Well,  you  have  already 
voted  66,  now  we  will  mayt>e  take  7  or 
8  for  spares.  Let  us  get  to  100." 

The  only  way  to  get  the  Pentagon  to 
accept  the  reality  that  50  is  the  outer 
limit  for  deployment  of  the  ISK's  is  to 
say  no  to  these  additional  12  this  year 
because  everyone  here  who  has  seen 
defense  procurement,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the 
people  in  the  Pentagon.  These  are  con- 
scientious people  who  genuinely  be- 
lieve, as  we  all  know,  that  50  MX's 
does  not  make  sense. 

The  people  who  do  the  strategic 
planning  there  think  we  were  wrong. 
Most  of  us  think  we  were  right.  Con- 
scientiously believe  that  50  is  wrong, 
what  they  are  planning  to  do  is  to.  by 
installment,  get  us  to  a  position  where 
they  can  come  in  and  say,  "Well,  you 
have  already  voted  66  of  them,  how 
about  a  couple  more  here  and  a  couple 
more  there?" 

One  himdred  and  twenty-three 
spares  is  what  they  are  talking  about 
for  a  program  of  50  missiles.  I  do  not 
believe  and  no  one  here  believes  that 
they  are  reconcUed  to  the  50.  So  what 
we  are  saying  is,  "Yes,  there  ought  to 
be  some  tests."  As  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  pointed  out,  50  MX  missiles 
have  been  voted  for  deployment  and  4 
for  tests.  These  tests  are  not  to  take 
place  for  several  years.  If  they  want  to 
come  back  a  year  from  now,  having  ac- 
cepted the  50  as  a  limitation,  having 
gone  in  good  faith  to  deal  with  Midg- 
etman and  then  say,  "Well,  we  need  a 
couple  of  more  for  testing,"  we  can 
talk  about  that  as  a  test  and  as  spares. 
But  now  we  are  talking  about  the  Pen- 
tagon installment  plan.  There  are 
rafts  of  statements  from  the  newspa- 
pers. Not  secret  leal^,  explicit  state- 
ments from  Secretary  Weinberger  and 
others.  They  want  more  than  the  50. 
They  are  going  back  to  new  basing 
modes. 

We  have  got  a  terrible  financial 
crisis.  We  are  offering  an  amendment 
here,  crafted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  with  the  support  of  a  lot  of 
the  rest  of  us,  that  says  you  can  save 
over  $800  million.  We  also,  in  this 
amendment,  put  $250  million  into 
some  conventional  anununition  and 
conventional  weapons  where  we  have 
been  told  we  have  shortfalls. 

Here  was  a  chance,  and  this  is  indis- 
putable, with  no  damage  whatever  to 
the  strategic  plans  of  the  Pentagon  be- 
cause they  have  54  already  voted,  so 
they  have  already  got  the  50  to  be  de- 
ployed and  4  to  begin  the  program  of 
testing  spares  except  it  Ls  not  supposed 
to  begin  for  several  years  and  they  are 
asking  for  12  as  an  advance  payment 


on  1988,  when  they  will  need  them, 
and  they  want  to  spend  $1.1  billion  for 
that.  We  say  "no."  Let  us  deal  with 
this  terrible  problem  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  and  of  sequestration  and  of 
our  deficit.  Let  us  save  over  $800  mil- 
lion. Let  us  put  another  couple  of  hun- 
dred million  into  the  conventional 
area  where  there  may  be,  we  would 
hope  not,  but  there  may  well  be  some 
short-term  need. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  does. 
It  is  an  effort,  if  you  l)elieve  that  there 
should  be  only  50.  to  plan  rationally. 
The  Pentagon  has  not  accepted  the  50. 
they  are  trying  to  get  more,  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  the  only  way  to  en- 
force that  limitation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  amend- 
ment kills  the  MX  Program.  It  com- 
pletely reverses  the  careful  compro- 
mise that  was  crafted  last  year  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Agreement  was  reached  to  deploy  50 
MX  missiles  and  provide  adequate  test 
missiles  to  support  that  deployment. 
Today,  the  House  is  being  asked  to 
undo  that  agreement  and  the  fragile 
consensus  that  emerged. 

For  years,  we  searched  for  a  way  to 
modernize  our  land-based  strategic 
forces.  Last  year  we  were  successful. 
Now,  with  the  pending  amendment  we 
face  going  back  to  the  drawing  board. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  support  addi- 
tional funds  for  our  conventional 
forces.  Raising  the  nuclear  threshold 
is  in  everyone's  interest.  But  that  ob- 
jective can  only  be  achieved  by  a  com- 
bination of  means:  arms  control,  ade- 
quate strategic  deterrence  and  mobile, 
ready  and  well-sustained  conventional 
forces. 

Within  the  severe  budgetary  con- 
straints imposed  on  us  by  Gramm- 
Rudman,  the  committee  bill  repre- 
sents a  careful  balance  between  strate- 
gic and  conventional  forces.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  destroys  that  balance. 

At  a  time  we  are  seeldng  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union  we  can  ill  afford 
to  unilaterally  terminate  a  strategic 
weapon  system.  We  tried  that  with  the 
B-IB  aircraft.  Our  effort  went 
unrewarded. 

I  urge  the  House  to  reject  the  siren 
and  illusory  appeal  of  the  so-called 
conventional  defense  initiative  and 
stay  with  the  committee  bill. 

D  1510 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time  remains 
on  each  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  Benwett]  has  6  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 


bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  be  concluding  the  debate,  and  I 
would  prefer  that  the  other  side  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byhon]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  We  have  spent  an  enor- 
mous amoimt  of  time  in  this  body  de- 
liberating the  issue  of  the  MX.  We 
had  also  thought  that  we  had  finally 
put  this  issue  to  bed  several  years  ago 
when  we  came  down  to  the  realization 
that  50  Peacekeep>er  missiles  would  be 
the  number  we  would  deploy. 

Yet  when  we  have  a  force  of  50  mis- 
siles, we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  we  must  have  some  test  missiles.  I 
think  this  amendment  to  eliminate 
those  test  missiles  is  the  wrong  signal 
to  send.  The  program  is  on  its  way, 
and  it  has  been  doing  extremely  welL 
The  testing  has  to  continue  whenever 
we  have  a  program  of  this  magnitude. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  and  I 
urge  others  to  support  the  position  of 
the  conmiittee.  which  was  to  provide 
the  funding  for  the  test  missiles. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett]. 

If  I  understand  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton] correctly,  he  invoked  the  name  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules],  who 
serves  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  who  told  me  earlier  that  he  in- 
tended to  vote  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  and  myself. 

He  also  mentioned  CBO.  As  I  imder- 
stand  it  from  CBO,  they  have  evaluat- 
ed three  potential  test  options,  one  on 
the  high  side  at  123,  and  down  to  a  low 
side  that  is  much  lower.  All  three  op- 
tions, it  is  true,  do  talk  about  12  this 
year.  But  the  point  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  I  are  making  here  is 
that  we  are  not  contesting  that  ulti- 
mately this  number  of  test  missiles 
will  be  required,  and  more.  What  we 
are  saying  is  that  the  Pentagon  does 
not  even  intend  to  accept  50  as  the 
outer  limit  for  deployment.  They  al- 
ready have  54  voted,  and  the  commit- 
tee bill,  which  no  one  here  intends  to 
try  to  change,  as  I  understand  it,  will 
restrict  them  to  deplojring  10  by  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year  and  would 
only  allow  them  to  deploy  anything 
even  up  to  the  50  if  they  do  some 
things  on  Midgetman,  on  which  they 
are  dragging  their  feet. 
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So  no  one  argues  that  the  12  are  re- 
motely close  to  being  necessary  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  at  a  time  of  terri- 
ble fiscal  problems,  the  question  is: 
What  is  the  most  sensible  way  to  deal 
with  this?  Do  we  commit  $1.1  right 
now  and  add  to  the  deficit  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  for  this  1988  pur- 
chase, or  do  we  say  to  the  Pentagon, 
"We  really  don't  think  you  understand 
what  we  mean.  You  can  have  the  50 
and  the  4  spares,  and  when  you  show 
finally  that  you  have  accepted  that, 
then  we  will  udk  about  the  number  of 
testing  spares." 

The  problem  is  that  the  123  s):.ares 
the  Pentagon  is  aslcing  for  for  50  mis- 
siles—and that  is  a  very  large  ratio— is 
based  on  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
accept  the  50.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  says  that  is  a 
fact,  and  I  guess  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  now  accepting  the  50.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  if  I  have 
mjsunderstood  him,  but  I  am  assuming 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
saying  now  that  50  will  be  the  outer 
limit.  I  welcome  that.  I  had  not  previ- 
ously understood  that  to  be  his  posi- 
tion. If  we  could  only  get  the  Penta- 
gon now  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton]  in  this  particular  regard,  we  will 
have '  accomplished  something,  and 
then  we  can  go  back  to  the  spares. 

So  the  question  we  have  right  now  is 
toot  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
tests,  but  given  a  Pentagon  that  does 
not  think  50  is  enough  and  wants  to  at 
least  double  the  number  and  given  our 
terrible  fiscal  crisis,  does  it  make  sense 
to  let  the  Pentagon  have  the  12  spares 
right  now  and  add  all  that  money  to 
the  deficit  right  now  when  they  do  not 
need  them  for  several  years? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Benitett]  has  one  speak- 
er remaining,  and  that  will  be  himself? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  the  concluding  speaker  in  my  re- 
maining 4  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  very  briefly  recap 
and  put  this  in  perspective,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  around  for  a  little  while 
will  remember  that  the  MX  missile  pro- 
gram started  out  to  be  200  MX  missiles. 
This  is  what  had  been  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  administration. 

Subsequently  this  figure  was  cut  in 
half  due  to  action  in  this  body  and  in 
the  other  body.  Subsequently,  our 
action  on  this  floor  cut  that  figure  in 
half  to  50  missUes,  which  was  ulti- 
mately approved.  Last  year  we  ap- 
proved 40  and  the  Senate  approved  50. 
Then  in  a  spirit  of  compromise  and  be- 
cause it  was  tied  in  with  the  so-called 
Midgetman.  we  approved  50  MX  mis- 
siles, and  that  is  what  is  approved 
now.  I  would  reiterate  that  the  MX 


and  the  small  mobile  missile— the  so- 
called  Midgetman— were  approved  as 
part  of  a  package. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  to  revisit  this  every  year,  that  we 
have  to  refight  the  fight  and  to  put 
some  certainty  into  the  program  so 
that  the  contractors  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  know  how  to  al- 
locate their  funds  and  will  be  able  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  subcontracts 
with  vendors.  The  contractors  wiU 
work  more  efficiently  if  they  have  a 
situation  in  which  they  have  some  sta- 
bility and  luiow  where  they  stand,  be- 
cause the  constant  changes  in  funding 
simply  costs  money  and  produces  no 
beneficial  results. 

The  point  we  have  reached  today  is 
that  we  have  50  operational  missiles 
approved.  In  order  to  find  out  if  they 
are  good,  if  they  are  workable,  and 
how  accurate  they  are,  we  have  to 
have  a  certain  number  of  test  mlssUes. 
Our  scientists  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  say  that  we  need  a  large 
number  of  test  missiles  to  build  into 
the  program  the  degree  of  confidence 
that  is  required.  They  say  as  many  as 
123  test  shots  are  needed  in  order  to 
define  and  work  out  the  problems  and 
identify  bugs  and  have  good,  workable, 
reliable  missiles  that  will  be  put  into 
the  silos. 

We  did  this  last  year.  We  set  50  as 
the  number  that  was  going  to  be  re- 
quired. That  was  as  a  result  of  arbitra- 
tion and  give  and  take  on  both  sides. 
Now  the  Department  of  Defense  this 
year  has  asked  for  21  missiles  to  test. 
The  committee,  because  of  monetary 
restraints  and  other  reasons,  cut  this 
21 -missile  request  to  12. 

Now,  there  are  two  reasons  for  test 
missiles.  One  is  to  see  what  we  can 
learn  about  their  reliability  and  their 
maintainability  and  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  we  would  put  in  that  mis- 
sile system. 
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The  second  is  to  find  out  as  the 
system  ages  what  deterioration,  if  any, 
has  occurred. 

We  all  remember  the  terrible  acci- 
dent when  the  Shuttle  blew  up  recent- 
ly with  the  loss  of  life  of  all  aboard. 
The  reason  that  occurred  was  that 
there  was  a  seal  ruptured.  If  an  ade- 
quate testing  program  had  been  in 
place  and  if  the  danger  signs  had  been 
heeded,  that  accident  need  not  have 
occurred. 

This  is  a  program  that  tests  the  reli- 
ability of  missiles  sitting  in  their  silos. 
The  missiles  have  to  be  tested  for  reli- 
ability as  they  age.  DOD  calculates 
the  appropriate  number  to  be  tested, 
based  on  50  operational  missiles.  We 
are  asking  for  the  number  of  test  mis- 
siles that  are  necessary. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  Inciden- 
taUy  opposes  and  would  like  to  have 
zero  missiles,  is  to  kill  the  program. 


We  agreed  last  year  to  have  a  scaled 
back  program  of  50  missiles.  In  order 
to  have  a  reliable,  dependable  pro- 
gram, we  have  to  be  able  to  test. 

What  we  did  in  this  bill  in  our  com- 
mittee was  to  scale  back  the  request 
for  the  number  of  test  missiles  from  21 
to  12.  I  think  we  would  be  very  short- 
sighted in  the  extreme  to  authorize 
the  production  and  installation  of  50 
missiles  and  not  have  adequate  test- 
ing, and  that  is  all  we  are  tallcing 
about  in  the  Bennett  amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  turn  down  this  amendment.  It  is 
really  out  of  hand.  We  have  had  ade- 
quate discussion  pro  and  con.  We 
know  what  it  is. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  50  missiles, 
then  we  have  to  have  adequate  testing. 
This  amendment  simply  attacks  the 
testing,  which  really  gives  us  informa- 
tion, that  we  need  to  verify  the  per- 
formance of  the  approved  50  missiles. 
I  would  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  no  on  the  Bennett 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
conclude,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  not  myself  nor  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frank] 
nor  anybody  else  who  has  raised  a 
question  of  doubt  about  the  agree- 
ment that  was  reached.  It  is  in  fact 
the  administration.  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  specifically  spoke  recently 
in  his  report  to  Congress  of  a  desire  to 
place  the  second  50  missiles,  not  the 
first  50  missiles,  but  the  second  50  mis- 
siles. He  Is  talking  about  deploying  the 
second  50  missiles,  although  the  agree- 
ment was  50  in  all. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a 
sly  attempt  on  my  part  and  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  the  revela- 
tion that  the  administration  does  not 
wish  to  abide  by  the  agreement  they 
have. 

Now,  the  next  thing  I  would  like  to 
mention  is  that  there  are  plenty  of 
missiles  now  available  to  test.  We  are 
not  cutting  off  testing  missiles.  In  fact, 
we  are  openminded  as  to  the  future 
testing  of  missiles;  but  }x\  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  administration  wants  to 
have  a  hundred  deployed,  contrary  to 
the  agreement,  we  want  to  slow  down 
the  acquisition  of  the  testing.  No  tests 
will  occur  anjnvay  for  3  years  and  we 
have  got  more  missiles  to  test  with 
right  now. 

Now,  if  you  pass  this  amendment, 
you  will  make  available  $250  million 
for  conventional  weapons,  which  are 
very  much  needed  for  ammunition, 
particularly,  you  will  make  available 
$850  million  to  balance  the  budget  and 
in  that  direction  a  very  much  needed 
thing  at  this  particular  time  with 
regard  to  this  biy  to  keep  it  as  it 
should  be. 


So  to  summarize,  this  amendment  is 
designed  to  see  to  it  that  we  do  not 
have  a  surplusage  of  things  for  testing 
and  that  we  live  within  reasonable 
limits. 

The  CEO.  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned in  their  report,  says  even  if  you 
cut  out  72  missiles,  and  this  amend- 
ment does  not  attempt  to  do  that,  if 
you  cut  out  72  of  the  requested  mis- 
siles, it  says  that  would  not  be  so  bad. 
It  says  the  added  risk  might  be  reason- 
able, however,  since  in  most  cases  the 
MX  would  contribute  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  surviving  warheads  for  re- 
taliation. In  return  for  substantial 
added  risk,  this  option  would  save  up 
to  $8  billion  or  $7.9  billion.  Now,  that 
is  the  most  extreme  position  taken  by 
the  CBO.  Probably  Congress  would  be 
more  liberal  and  I  think  myself  I 
might  be  more  liberal  than  that. 

Several  options  are  stressed  here. 
One  would  bring  in  about  $5  billion  to 
the  Treasury.  The  one  we  have  sug- 
gested here  would  bring  in  about  $1.2 
billion  distributed  as  outlined,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  could 
never  get  ansmaore  test  missiles.  We 
might  do  that  in  the  future.  It  is  just 
because  the  administration  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  not  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing its  obligation  under  the  agree- 
ment and  wants  to  go  from  50  to  100 
missiles  that  has  prompted  me  to  offer 
this  particular  amendment,  which 
would  see  that  the  test  missiles  we 
have  on  hand  are  thoroughly  adequate 
for  the  purpose.  For  3  years  we  are  not 
going  to  do  any  testing,  anyway. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  approve  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  on  the 
amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     FRANK.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  178.  noes 
210.  not  voting.  43  as  follows: 
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D  1535 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Ms.  Mikulski  for.  with  Mr.  Campbell 
against. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut  for.  with  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Crockett  for.  with  Mrs.  Holt  against. 

Mr.  Garcia  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  LaPalce  for.  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  MlUer  of  CaUfomla  for.  with  Mr. 
Darden  against. 

Messrs.  PETRI.  DERRICK.  AN- 
NUNZIO.  McHUGH.  and  BROOKS 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

D  1545 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  BENNETT 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Committee  that  the 
next  amendment  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  Conunittee  will  be  the  amendment 
No.  2  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  sunendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett:  Page 
8.  line  18.  strike  out  "$6,071,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,971,000,000". 

At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  division  A 
(page  21,  after  line  14).  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SEC.  114.  INCREASED  AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  CON- 
VENTIONAL WEAPONS  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Army.— The  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  section  101  for  the  Army 
are  increased  as  follows: 
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(1)  For  ammunition,  $119,000,000,  none  of 
which  ihall  be  avmilable  for  nuclear  weap- 
on! luxxrams  or  chemical  weapons  pro- 
irama.  of  which  t34.000,000  U  for  Rroj. 
ISSmm.  HE  Adam  li731. 

(2)  For  Other  Procurement.  Army, 
$32,800,000.  of  which- 

(A)  $18,000,000  U  for  tactical  and  support 
vehicles  for  the  following  prognuns  and 
amounts: 

(i)  Chassis  Trailer.  OP.  3%  ton.  $3,700,000. 

(U)  SemitraUer.  Tank.  7.500  gal., 
$7,300,000. 

(iU)  SemitraUer.  Van  Supply.  12  ton. 
$7,000,000. 

(B)  $14,800,000  1b  for  other  support  equip- 
ment in  the  following  programs  and 
amounts 

(i)  Tug  Inland  and  Coastal  Waterways. 
$10,000,000. 
(U)  Railway  Car.  Tank.  Pol.  $4,800,000. 

(b)  Navt  and  Majuhk  Corps.— The 
amounts  authorised  to  be  appropriated  In 
section  102  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
are  increased  as  follows: 

(1)  For  aircraft  procurement.  Navy. 
$46300.000.  of  which- 

<A)  $45,800,000  is  for  modiflcaUon  of  air- 
craft f<H'  the  following  programs  and 
amounts: 

(i)  A-4  series.  $10,000,000. 

(U)  EA-6  series,  $3,000,000. 

(ill)  F-4  series.  $1,600,000. 

(iv)  SH-60  series.  $1,800,000. 

<v)  Common  ECM  equipment  $29,400,000. 

(B)  $1,000,000  is  for  spares  and  repair 
parts  for  the  AH-IT  aircraft. 

(2)  For  weapons  procurement.  Navy, 
$50,500,000.  of  which— 

(A)  $10,500,000  is  for  Other  BCissiles  Sup- 
port 

(B)  $40,000,000  Is  for  the  MK-60  Captor. 

(3)  For  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion, 
Navy.  $49,800,000  for  one  TAOOS  surtass 
■hip. 

(4)  For  Other  Procurement,  Navy, 
$39,800,000.  of  which- 

(A)  $10,400,000  is  for  supply  support 
equipment  for  automated  materials  han- 
dling systems;  and 

(B)  $19,400,000  is  for  personnel  and  com- 
mand support  equipment  for  the  following 
programs  and  amounts: 

(i)  Training  Support  Equipment. 
$5,100,000. 

(11)  Commercial  Support  Equipment 
$3,900,000. 

(ill)  Naval  Reserve  Support  Equipment. 
$5,000,000. 

(iv)  Oceanographic  Support  Equipment. 
$5,400,000. 

(5)  For  Marine  Corps  Procurement, 
$25,000,000.  of  which— 

(A)  $21,200,000  is  for  mortar  ammunition. 

(B)  $3,800,000  is  for  weapons  procurement 
for  the  following  programs  and  amounts: 

(I)  Mortar,  medium  extended  range,  100 
uniU  for  $2,200,000. 

(II)  Machine  gun.  auto  saw  5.56-milllmeter. 
$700,000. 

(ill)  Mk-19  40-mlllimeter  machine  gun.  for 
$900,000. 

(c)  An  FoacB.— The  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  section  103  for  Other 
Procurement.  Air  Force.  Is  Increased  by 
$196,000,000  as  foUows: 

(1)  $47,000,000  for  munitions  and  associat- 
ed support  costs,  in  quantities  and  amounts 
i  as  follows: 
^     (A)  2.75  inch  rocket  motor.  $  1 ,800,000. 

(B)  2.75  inch  rocket  head  wp.  $7,300,000. 

(C)  Cartridge  caliber  5.56  millimeter. 
38.193  unite  and  $3,900,000. 


(D)  Cartridge  20  millimeter  combat.  .i.,273 
unite  and  $3,700,000. 

(E)  Cartridge  30  miUimeter  API,  199  unite 
and  $8,300,000. 

(F)  Bomb  hard  target,  2,000  pound,  500 
unite  and  $10,000,000. 

(0)  Target.  Aerial  tow  target  assembly, 
248  unite  and  $6,200,000. 

(H)  Other  Items.  MJU-lOB  Flare.  40  unite 
and  $5,800,000. 

(2)  $11,400,000  for  electronic  and  telecom- 
munications programs,  of  which— 

(A)  $7,000,000  Is  for  traffic  control  and 
landing  systems. 

(B)  $4,400,000  Is  for  North  AUantlc  De- 
fense C3. 

(C)  $15,000,000  Is  for  MAC  Command  and 
Control  support. 

(D)  $31,800,000  Is  for  Range  Improve- 
ments. 

(E)  $3,700,000  Is  for  radar  bomb  scorer. 

(F)  $30,000,000  is  for  Joint  Tactical  Com- 
munications Prog. 

(G)  $20,000,000  U  for  Tactical  C-E  Equip- 
ment. 

(H)  $20,300,000  Is  for  radio  equipment. 

(1)  $1,900,000  U  for  the  fiber  optic  equip- 
ment. 

(3)  $15,000,000  for  other  base  support,  of 
which— 

(A)  $5,000,000  is  for  tactical  shelters. 

(B)  $10,000,000  Is  for  mobility  equipment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  a  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  request  for  a  modification  of 
this  amencbnent. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  modification. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modifications  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  BEmfETT:  Delete  the  amendment  pro- 
posed to  page  8,  line  8. 

At  the  end  of  the  section  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  amendment,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(d)  LncrTATioN.— The  funds  authorized  by 
this  section  are  not  authorized  if  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  under  this 
Act  exceeds  $3,125,000,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection Is  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  on  his  original  amendment 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  take  the  time 
since  I  have  been  forced  to  do  so.  I  was 
going  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  this  amendment, 
but  since  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]  wishes  to  force 
the  issue  this  way,  this  amendment  is 


similar  to  the  amendment  that  we  had 
before  in  its  uncorrected  form.  I  was 
expected  to  take  out  the  MX  missile 
entirely  from  that,  and  that  is  what 
my  request  was,  to  take  the  MX  mis- 
sile out  entirely. 

But  since  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  wants  to  debate  it  on  this  issue.  I 
will  be  happy  to  debate  it.  because  I 
think  it  is  a  good  q^endment.  It  is  a 
better  amendment  than  the  one  we 
Just  turned  down.  It  is  a  better  one  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  provides  for 
$550  million  for  conventional  weapon- 
ry. Therefore,  it  is  twice  as  good  an 
amendment,  more  than  twice  as  good 
an  amendment  as  the  one  we  Just 
turned  down. 

This  provides  for  things  that  have 
been  requested  urgently  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  field  of 
ammunition  and  conventional  warfare. 
It  is  a  very  meritorious  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  reason  why  I  have  introduced 
these  amendments  with  regard  to  the 
MX.  since  it  has  now  been  reconstitut- 
ed as  an  MX  amendment,  which  it  was 
not  originally  intended  to  be,  but  now 
since  it  has  been,  because  of  the  objec- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  would  say  the  season  why  I  intro- 
duced amendments  to  provide  for  a 
relook  at  the  MX  spare  was  that  the 
administration  has  repeatedly  said 
that  it  would  like  to  have  100  MX  mis- 
siles, even  though  the  agreement  last 
year  was  foX^O  MX  missiles,  not  100. 
but  for  50. 

Now.  when  that  occurred.  I  thought 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  bring 
this  back  to  the  attention  of  Congress, 
because  they  agreed  last  year  to  50. 
Now  they  are  saying  they  want  to 
have  100.  and  they  are  asking  for 
scores  of  additional  MX  missiles  for 
they  say  testing.  But  the  CBO  thinks 
that  is  sort  of  a  different  situation 
than  what  is  likely  to  actually  tran- 
spire, and  they  have  suggested  three 
separate  options.  Those  options  show 
that  you  can  get  rid  of  72  of  these 
spare  missUes  and  not  do  any  serious 
harm  to  the  program  at  all.  It  is  not 
needed  to  have  all  of  these  missiles.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  trying  to  get  100  missiles  in 
the  silos. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Secretary  Wein- 
berger said  so.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
find  50  other  places  to  deploy  these 
missiles  which  we  now  say,  or  which 
the  chairman  at  least  says,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  spares.  They  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  spares;  they  are  missiles 
which  are  expected  to  be  procured  for 
actual  firing. 

These  missiles  are  extremely  vulner- 
able missiles.  That  has  been  testified 
to  over  and  over.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  missiles  per  se.  It  is  a 
pretty  good  missile.  But  they  are  very 
vulnerable  because,  as  Secretary  Wein- 
berger has  testified,  it  would  be  silly  to 


put  them  in  a  Minuteman  missUe  silo. 
and  yet  that  is  exactly  where  they  are 
going  to  go.  He  has  testified  that  is 
not  so. 

Now  a  while  ago  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  that  there  is  no  other 
ground  miasUes.  Of  course  there  are 
100  or  more  of  the  Minuteman  mis- 
siles. They  are  pretty  good  missUes. 
There  are  cruise  missiles,  and  they  are 
all  ground-based  missiles.  There  are 
other  things  which  are  down  the  road 
like  the  Ididgetman.  So  we  have  other 
missiles. 

It  is  Just  my  feeling  if  we  are  going 
to  buy  additional  MX's  or  other  kinds 
of  intercontinental  missiles,  they 
ought  to  be  good  missiles.  They  ought 
to  be  the  best  that  our  money  can  buy. 
They  ought  to  be  so  that  they  would 
be  able  to  be  fired  instead  of  taunting 
the  Russians  to  feel  that  they  are  un- 
doubtedly going  to  be  first-strike  mis- 
siles because  they  are  not  going  to  be 
protected. 

We  ought  to  have  a  situation  where 
we  have  a  strong  national  defense 
based  upon  missiles  that  are  not  vul- 
nerable, ones  which  will  not  be  utillz- 
able  in  time  of  distress,  and  ones 
which  will  not  forment  anger  which 
may  result  in  our  own  injury  against 
ourselves  that  otherwise  we  would  not 
have.  The  missiles  would  end  up 
taunting  the  Russians,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  eliminate  these  extras 
which  the  CBO  does  not  find  are  nec- 
essary. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  clarify- 
ing question  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  On  the  gentleman's 
own  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Forget  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
any  Member  on  the  Committee  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
announced  that  I  was  an  opponent  of 
the  amendment  earlier. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton] is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  take  20  min- 
utes. We  have  already  voted  in  the 
House  that  we  do  not  want  to  cut  back 
on  the  funds  for  the  MX  system,  and 
that  we  want  to  maintain  at  least  some 
kind  of  land  based  missile  system  that 
will  protect  us  from  the  enormous  de- 
velopment that  the  Soviet  Unioi.  has 
put  in  land  based  missiles.  That  was 
demonstrated  by  the  vote  that  was 
Just  taken. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]  who  wanted  to  cut  $250 
million  out  of  the  MX  system,  which 
was  rejected,  wants  to  cut  $500  million 
out  of  that  system. 
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We  had  a  few  misstatements  that  in- 
truded in  the  debate  previously.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frank]  for  example,  said  that  we  were 
looking  at  some  new  basing  system.  I 
defy  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts to  find  in  the  bill  a  dollar  or  a 
nickel  that  is  directed  toward  a  new 
basing  system. 

We  are  going  on  the  current  basing 
system  and  we  are  going  to  provide  the 
test  missiles  that  are  required  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  because 
if  you  do  not  have  the  appropriate 
number  of  missiles,  you  cannot  utilize 
or  depend  on  the  system  itself. 

I  think  that  bit  of  information  got 
across  to  the  majority  of  the  House, 
and  I  urge  that  the  amendment  which 
is  even  more  devastating  than  the  ear- 
lier one  t)e  soundly  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  apparently 
never  read  the  amendment.  It  was 
read,  and  it  has  the  same  figure  of  cut 
in  it  that  the  other  amendment  had. 

The  difference  between  this  amend- 
ment and  the  one  that  was  Just  turned 
down  is  that  of  the  money  that  is 
saved  by  this  amendment,  $550  million 
would  go  to  conventional  weaponry. 
Of  the  money  that  was  saved  in  the 
other  one,  only  $250  million  was;  but 
with  this  same  overall  figure  of  cut 
same  overall  figtu%,  $1.1  billion.  So 
that  is  Just  a  technical  correction. 

I  would  not  have  wanted  to  do  this; 
this  is  an  accidental  typographic  error 
that  the  MX  is  in  this  amendment  at 
all.  This  is  not  the  amendment  I 
wanted  to  have.  I  wanted  to  have  the 
modified  amendment,  which  was  one 
that  did  not  do  anything  except  take 
money  out  of  this  bill  and  put  it  into 
conventional  weapons,  and  it  was  only 
going  to  come,  according  to  my  lan- 
guage, only  going  to  come  from  any 
savings  in  SDI;  no  cormection  at  all  to 
the  MX,  only  SDI. 

That  is  the  effort  that  I  made,  but  it 
was  turned  down  on  technical  grounds, 
so  I  am  talking  about  this  amendment. 
I  would  not  expect,  in  view  of  the  last 
vote  we  had,  to  ask  for  a  record  vote 
on  this:  but  I  think  that  since  I  was 
turned  down  so  technically,  I  wanted 
to  explain  to  you,  and  1  wanted  you  to 
understand  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Basically  there  is  no  greater  motive 
that  I  have  or  that  I  think  anybody  in 
this  House  has,  than  to  try  to  see  if  we 
can  get  us  back  on  ground  where  we 
can  win  a  conventional  war. 

It  is  perfectly  awful,  the  situation  we 
are  now  in  Ehirope.  We  ought  to  cor- 
rect it.  General  Rogers  says  within  10 
days,  we  will  be  wiped  out  or  we  will 
have  to  go  to  nuclear  war.  That  is  a 
grave  error;  our  country  should  not 
allow  that  to  exist.  I  am  attempting, 
wherever  I  can,  to  cure  that  situation. 


When  I  could  pick  it  up  out  of  spares 
for  the  MX  which  are  not  needed  for 
years  to  come,  as  my  last  amendment 
was;  that  is  all  it  did.  They  are  not 
needed  for  years  to  come.  I  thought 
that  was  a  wise  thing  to  do.  And  this 
amendment  I  have  before  the  body 
right  now  was  an  amendment  which 
was  designed  to  get  conventional 
weaponry  out  of  whatever  we  save  out 
of  SDI,  having  no  coimection  with  MX 
at  all.  A  typographical  error  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  ask  for  modifica- 
tion. The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
in  his  wise  tactics,  he  has  been  here  a 
long  time  and  is  a  very  able  man,  was 
able  to  kill  that  amendment  which  I 
wanted  to  have. 

So  that  was  my  purpose,  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  want  to  take  a  minute  or  two,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

For  the  Members  of  the  House,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  put  this 
in  perspective.  The  reason  we  are 
having  these  amendments  here 
today— they  would  not  be  coming 
before  us  by  Mr.  Bennett  or  Mr. 
Frank  if  indeed  the  Pentagon  would 
Just  back  off. 

We  reached  agreement  last  year,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  would  have  50  MX 
missiles  siloed  and  we  would  give  them 
enough  for  their  testing  purposes,  and 
for  that  matter,  replacement. 

What  do  we  get  from  the  Pentagon? 
They  have  already  come  out  and 
stated:  "We  want  the  other  48  MX 
missiles."  The  reason  we  have  the 
enormous  controversy  on  the  floor 
today,  and  it  is  totally  unacceptable  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Pentagon  and  this  administration 
are  asking  for  another  48  missiles, 
which  they  will  try  to  get  next  year. 
That  is  why  we  are  having  the  amend- 
ments put  on  the  floor  today,  which  is 
most  unfortunate. 

So  if  there  is  any  blame  to  lay 
around  here,  aside  from  Members  of 
Congress  whether  they  are  for  or 
against  the  MX,  it  has  got  to  come  out 
of  the  administration.  They  have  got 
to  stop  playing  games.  We  have  made 
a  decision  over  here;  they  made  a  deci- 
sion in  the  other  body;  we  have  agreed 
to  it.  and  that  should  be  the  law.  That 
is  the  reason  we  are  having  these  prob- 
lems, Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  so  unneces- 
sary. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Badham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Caspar  Weinberger,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  would  like  to  have  100  MX 
missiles.  He  would  probably  like  to 
have  200  MX  missiles.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  this  body  and  the  other 
body  agreed,  and  we  go  by  that  agree- 
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ment.  that  there  are  not  going  to  be 
more  than  50. 

This  amendment  is  a  rehash  of  the 
last  amendment.  Last  year  we  decided 
we  were  going  to  have  50  MX  missiles. 
In  the  previous  vote,  we  decided  we 
were  going  to  have  a  test  program. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  decided  to  Imoclc  that  down. 
This  House  did  not  accept  that. 

Now  he  is  saying  that  if  we  could 
knock  down  the  test  program  that  was 
approved  last  year  and  this  year,  we 
ought  to  take  that  money  and  put  it 
into  conventional  weapons. 

So  I  think  we  voted  last  time,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  vote  this  one  down 
now. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  in  loolcing  at  my 
record  and  looking  at  the  things  that 
he  talks  about  might  be  inaccurate  in 
some  of  the  things  he  has  said,  my 
staff  tells  me  he  is.  I  myself  did  not  ac- 
tually hear  what  the  gentleman  said; 
but  the  gentleman  did  start  off  his  last 
conversation  about  me  by  saying  he 
was  not  taking  any  umbrage  or  some- 
thing like  that  about  my  good  charac- 
ter. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  good 
feelings  about  that;  I  have  not  taken 
any  umbrage  about  the  gentleman's, 
either. 

We  are  all  trying  to  do  the  best  we 
can,  to  have  a  strong  America,  and 
that  is  true  however  you  vote  on  these 
issues.  It  is  just  that  our  country  is  in 
bad  shape  with  regard  to  conventional 
weaponry;  and  I  think  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  cannot  contin- 
ue to  mess  around  with  this,  and  pre- 
tend like  it  is  something  not  impor- 
tant. 

It  is  very  important,  and  our  country 
could  be  in  a  nuclear  war  unnecessar- 
ily, because  we  are  not  taking  care  of 
our  conventional  needs.  So  I  have  at- 
tempted to  structure  amendment's 
that  would  make  it  possible  to  get  this 
kind  of  conventional  assistance. 

If  the  gentleman  has  better  amend- 
ments to  offer,  he  should  have  done  it; 
but  my  amendment  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  now  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  MX.  That  was  a  typo- 
graphical error,  and  I  tried  to  correct 
it,  but  was  not  allowed  to  correct  it.  It 
was  not  intended  to  go  to  the  MX.  I 
have  to  talk  about  the  MX  because 
that  is  now  in  the  amendment,  be- 
cause I  was  not  allowed  to  correct  my 
amendment.  I  do  think  it  was  a  mis- 
take not  to  cut  out  these  extra  spares 
since  we  are  going  to  have  enough  of 
these  for  3  years  anyway,  and  since 
the  administration  frankly  has  said  it 
wants  to  double  the  numt>er  of  actual 
MX's  in  the  silos  despite  the  agree- 
ment. 

In  view  of  that,  I  thought  it  was 
worthwhile  talking  about  to  see  if  we 


could  not  pick  up  some  of  this  money 
for  conventional  weaponry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume; I  will  only  take  a  minute  or  two, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  call  for  a  roll- 
call  on  this,  because  it  is  a  conflict  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  if  there  are  any  other 
opportunities  in  this  bill,  and  I  do  not 
know  where  they  will  be,  but  if  there 
are  any  opportunities  to  pick  up 
money  for  conventional  weaponry,  we 
really  should  do  it,  because  if  we  have 
ever  made  a  serious  error,  in  my  opin- 
ion, since  I  have  been  here.  Congress 
on  national  defense  is  not  adequately 
taking  care  of  our  conventional  situa- 
tion. 

Time  has  rim  out.  I  quoted  earlier  a 
quotation  from  an  autobiography  that 
Jefferson  wrote.  I  had  never  read  this 
autobiography  until  last  weekend 
when  I  was  down  at  Monticello.  My 
wife  bought  it  for  me  and  I  read  it. 

It  said  there,  in  the  early  days  of  our 
country,  the  two  things  that  were 
most  harassing,  most  difficult,  were 
habit  and  despair.  Habit  and  despair. 
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I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  habit  today 
in  our  coimtry  and  a  lot  of  despair  in 
our  country  today  that  has  no  founda- 
tion in  reality  except  for  our  own  im- 
perfection. 

We  are  in  the  habit  in  America,  par- 
ticularly in  this  Congress,  of  thinking 
that  all  our  problems  can  be  solved  out 
in  outer  space  or  by  weaponry  which  is 
very  exotic,  nuclear  weaponry  and 
things  of  that  type.  I  think  just  exact- 
ly the  opposite  is  true.  Time  has 
moved  on  from  that  stand.  We  are  no 
longer  in  that  stand.  The  threat  we 
have  today  is  the  inability  on  our  own 
part  to  take  care  of  the  conventional 
strengths  of  our  country.  We  must  cor- 
rect it.  We  ought  to  correct  it  in  this 
bill.  We  have  not  corrected  it  in  this 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  gave  two  op- 
portunities to  do  something  in  the 
field  of  correcting  it.  I  hope  next  year 
we  do  correct  it.  That  is  the  main  pur- 
pose that  I  introduced  this  legislation, 
these  two  amendments,  to  see  if  we 
could  find  someplace  where  we  could 
find  money  where  we  could  apply  it  to 
the  things  that  are  really  going  to 
cause  us  to  have  a  nuclear  war  or 
really  going  to  cause  us  to  lose  a  con- 
ventional war.  We  must  give  attention 
to  that  field  in  the  future  and,  if  possi- 
ble, in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  All  time  on  the  amendment 
has  expired. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCOROCD  VOTE 

Mr.     CONTE.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  179,  noes 
217,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  317] 
AYES-179 


Ackerman 

Olickman 

Penny 

Akaka 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

Annunzlo 

Goodllng 

Petri 

Anthony 

Gordon 

Price 

Atkins 

Gradison 

RahaU 

AuColn 

Gray  (ID 

Rangel 

Barnes 

Green 

Richardson 

Bates 

HaU  (OH) 

Ridge 

Bedell 

Hamilton 

Rodlno 

Beilenson 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Bennett 

Hayes 

Rostenkowski 

Bereuter 

Henry 

Roth 

Berman 

Hertel 

Roukema 

BlasRi 

Howard 

Roybal 

Boehlert 

Hughes 

Russo 

Boland 

Jacobs 

Sabo 

Bonior(MI) 

Jeffords 

Scheuer 

Bonker 

Johnson 

Schneider 

Borski 

Jones  (OK) 

Schroeder 

Bosco 

Kanjorskl 

Schumer 

Boucher 

Kastenmeier 

Seiberiing 

Boxer 

Kennelly 

Sensenbrenner 

Brown  (CA) 

Klldee 

Sharp 

Bruce 

Kleczka 

Sikorski 

Bryant 

KolUr 

Slattery 

Carper 

Kostmayer 

Smith  (PL) 

Carr 

Lantos 

Smith  (NE) 

Coelho 

Leach  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Collins 

Lehman  (CA) 

Solarz 

Conte 

Lehman  (PL) 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Leland 

Staggers 

Coyne 

Levin  (MI) 

Stallings 

Daschle 

Levine  (CA) 

Stark 

Dellums 

Lightfoot 

stokes 

Derrick 

Long 

Studds 

Dlngell 

Lowry  (WA) 

Swift 

DIoGuardi 

MacKay 

Synar 

Donnelly 

Man  ton 

Tauke 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Markey 

Torres 

Downey 
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Wise 
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Alexander 

BeviU 

Carney 

Anderson 

Bilirakis 

Chandler 

Andrews 

Bliley 

Chapman 

Applegate 

Boggs 

Chappell 

Archer 

Boner  (TN) 

Chappie 

Armey 

Boulter 

Cheney 

Aspin 

Brooks 

Cllnger 

Badham 

Broomfield 

CoaU 

Barnard 

Brown  (CO) 

Cobey 

Bartlett 

Burton  (IN) 

Coble 

Barton 

Bustamante 

Coleman  (MO) 

Bateman 

Byron 

Coleman  (TX) 

Bentley 

Callahan 

Combeat 

Cooper 

Kolbe 

Roemer 

CoufhUn 

Kramer 

Rogers 

Coulter 

Lagomarsino 

Rose 

Craig 

Latu 

Rowland  (CT) 

Crane 

Leath(TX) 

Rowland  (OA) 
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Lent 

Rudd 

Duuiemeyer 

Lewis  (PL) 

Sax  ton 
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Uplnski 

Schaefer 
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Livingston 

Schuette 
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Snyder 
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Solomon 
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Spence 

Franklin 
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Spratt 

Frenzel 
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Stangeland 

Frost 

Michel 

Stenholm 
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MiUer  (OH) 

Strang 

GaUo 

MoUnari 

Stratton 

Gekas 

MoUohan 

Stump 

Monson 

Sundquist 

Gingrich 

Montgomery 

Sweeney 

Gregg 

Moorhead 

SwlndaU 

Guarini 

Morrison  (WA) 

TaUon 

Gundetvon 

Murtha 

Tauzin 

HaU.  Ralph 

Myers 

Thomas  (CA) 

Hammerschmldt  Natcher 

Thomas  (GA) 

Hansen 

Neal 
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Hatcher 

Nelson 
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Hefner 

Nichols 

Walker 

Hendon 

Nielson 

Weber 

Hller 

Ortiz 

Whitehurst 

Hopkins 

Oxley 

WhiUey 

Hoyer 

Packard 

Whittaker 

Hubbard 

Parris 

Whltten 

Huckaby 

Pashayan 

Williams 

Hunter 

Pickle 

Wilson 

Hutto 

Porter 

Wolf 

Hyde 

Pursell 

Wortley 

Ireland 

Quillen 

Wright 

Jones  (NO 

Ray 

Wylie 

Jones  (TN) 

Regula 

Yatron 

Kaptur 

Reid 

Young  (AK) 

Kasich 

Rlnaldo 

Young  (PL) 

Kemp 

Ritter 

Kindness 

Robinson 
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Breauz 

Grotberg 

Moore 

Burton  (CA) 

Hartnett 

Morrison  (CT) 

CampbeU 

HUlls 

Murphy 

Clay 

Holt 

Pepper 

Crockett 

Horton 

RoberU 

Darden 

Jenkins 

Savage 

Dixon 

LaPalce 

Smith  (lA) 

Edgar 

Lewis  (CA) 

Taylor 

Plippo 

Luken 

Vander  Jagt 

Foley 

Lundlne 

Weiss 

Fowler 

Martinez 

Zschau 

Gray  (PA) 

Mikulski 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Ms.  Mikulski  for,  with  Mr.  CampbeU 
against. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut  for,  with  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Crockett  for,  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Savage  for.  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  LaFalce  for,  with  Mr.  Darden  against. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON  and  Mr. 
WALDON  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 


The  result  of  the  vote  is  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMKNDMKirr  OFTERKD  BY  MR.  SPKATT 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Clerk  will  designate  the 
amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  lAi.  Spratt. 

Page  32,  after  line  21,  add  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

(3)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  to  the  Air  Force  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  procurement,  none  of 
the  funds  may  be  obligated  for  the  T-46A 
Trainer  aircraft  program.  Funds  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  years  1986  to  procure  the  T- 
46A  Trainer  aircraft  shall  remain  available 
to  carry  out  paragraph  (4)  during  fiscal  year 
1987,  if  so  provided  in  appropriation  Acts.  If 
any  funds  are  unobligated  after  carrying 
out  paragraph  (4).  the  funds  may  be  used  to 
procure  T-46A  Trainer  aircraft  during  fiscal 
year  1987. 

(4)  Before  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
enters  into  a  contract  for  the  T-46A  Trainer 
aircraft,  the  Secretary  shall  evaluate  and 
compare  the  performance  and  cost  of  the 
proposed  T-46A  Trainer  aircraft,  a  modified 
and  upgraded  existing  T-37  aircraft,  and  a 
T-37  aircraft  with  new  technology  (or  other 
aircraft  that  meets  the  trainer  requirements 
of  the  T-46A  Trainer  aircraft).  The  evalua- 
tion shall  include  the  development  of  a  pro- 
totype of  the  T-37  (or  other)  aircraft  and  a 
fly-off  to  compre  the  T-46A  Trainer  aircraft 
and  the  prototype  aircraft.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  on 
the  results  of  such  evaluation. 

Page  32.  line  22,  insert  before  "Funds"  the 
following  'Of  the  amounts  authorized  for 
procurement  for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  $2,533,300,000  shall  be  avaUable 
to  procure  F-16  aircraft  during  fiscal  year 
1987.". 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
TONl  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jdeld 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates] 
for  a  personal  explanation. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  missed 
the  vote  on  rollcall  number  316  be- 
cause of  illness  in  the  family. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  a  perfect- 
•  ing  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  reason  for  this  request  is  that, 
as  printed,  the  amendment  refers  to 
an  amount  of  obligated  fimds  that  is 


not  outdated.  After  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  cutting  the  defense 
budget  from  $292  billion  to  $285  bU- 
lion,  the  amount  referred  to  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  my  amendment  is  no 
longer  relevant.  Therefore,  I  would  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  add  a  sub- 
paragraph (h),  the  text  of  which  the 
Clerk  has  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  modification  to 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modification  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Spratt:  Page  33,  after  line  17,  add 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

(h)  Additional  F-15  and  F-16  Airchatt.— 
Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  1987,  $151,000,000  may  be 
used  only  for  the  procurement  of  additional 
F-15  aircraft  or  F-16  aircraft. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

D  1630 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

amendment  offered  BT  MR.  DENNY  SMITH  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SPRATT 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Denny  Smith 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spratt 
Page  33,  after  line  17,  add  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

(h)  ADornoNAL  F-15  and  F-16  Aircraft.— 
Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  1987,  $151,000,000  may  be 
used  only  for  the  procurement  of  additional 
F-15  aircraft  or  F-16  aircraft. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton] will  be  recognized  as  the  Member 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
point  of  order 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  5  minutes  on  either  side  for  this 
perfecting  amendment  coining  out  of 
the  20  minutes  originally  allotted  for 
the  main  amendment? 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  gentleman  that 
imder  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  is  offered  5  minutes  outside  of 
the  20  minutes  allotted  to  present  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  ranking  Member  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  would  accept  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  It  allows  us  to  take  the 
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dollars  that  have  been  Involved  in  this 
program  and  to  send  them  where  they 
can  be  utilized. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

lix.  Chairman,  there  is  $151  million 
here  that  Is  to  be  deleted.  The  gentle- 
man has  said  that  this  money  should 
go  to  the  purchase  of  the  F-15  and  the 
F-16.  This  was  in  the  original  procure- 
ment package  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  fell  out  when  the  markdown 
of  the  levels  occurred  the  other  day. 
My  amendment  simply  says  that  if 
this  money  is  taken  out  of  the  bill  it 
wlU  go  for  the  two  types  of  aircraft 
that  we  should  have. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and  I 
urge  its  support. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  this  is  a  wise  use  of  the  money 
and  something  that  should  be  done.  I 
do  not  intend  to  take  the  5  minutes.  I 
will  speak  in  support  of  Mr.  Spratt's 
amendment,  and  I  think  that  this  per- 
fecting amendment  improves  the 
amendment  as  offered  by  Mr.  Spratt. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  ]rielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
perfecting  amendment  Ls  quite  simple 
and  is  quite  appropriate  if  this  amend- 
ment which  I  am  offering  is  to  be 
fairly  and  clearly  considered. 

As  originally  filed,  this  amendment 
dealing  with  the  T-46  called  for  reallo- 
cating the  $151  million  being  author- 
ized for  the  T-46  to  the  P-16  program. 
Last  Friday,  we  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  reduced  the  amount 
which  is  being  appropriated  for  the  F- 
16  by  $490  million. 

Consequently,  the  amount  author- 
ized for  the  F-16,  as  referred  to  In  the 
amendment  as  originally  filed  is  no 
longer  relevant;  it  is  a  different 
amount.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment, purely  technical,  is  simply  to 
adjust  the  amount  so  that  the  correct 
amount  being  allocated  to  the  F-15 
and  P-16  is  referred  to. 

This  amendment,  therefore,  simply 
says,  as  the  old  amendment  said,  as 
the  amendment  originally  says,  that 
$151  million  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  T-46A  to  the  F-16  and  the  F-15.  It 
simply  clarifies  where  the  money  is 
going  and  what  the  correct  amount  of 
money  is.  It  is  a  necessary  amendment 
after  the  action  we  took  last  week  in 
reducing  the  overall  authorization 
level  from  $292  billion  to  $285  billion. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  be  on  differ- 
ent sides  of  this  issue  but  the  issue 
before  us  right  now  is  that  if  money 
by  the  larger  proposal  is  to  be  reduced 
from  the  T-46.  and  that  trainer  air- 
craft is  the  thing,  it  should:  One.  prop- 
erly stay  in  aircraft  procurement  Air 
Force,  and  so  this  is  a  technical,  per- 
fecting amendment  and  should  be 
adopted  so  we  can  get  on  with  the 
main  debate  under  this  issue. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very 
clear  that  this  would  increase  the 
amount  of  dollars  going  to  the  F-15 
and  the  P-18  for  more  efficient  pro- 
curement. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Chappell]. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment.  We  need  to 
consider  these  aircraft  on  the  basis  of 
their  merit.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  F-16  and  the  F-15.  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  T-46.  We  have  got 
every  opportunity  to  decide  ^n  the 
merits  of  how  we  are  going  to  spend 
money  on  the  F-15  and  the  F-16. 

We  ought  to  be  considering  here 
without  any  problem  whatsoever  the 
merits  of  the  T-46.  We  have  been  into 
this  problem  for  several  years  now 
trying  to  bring  on  board  the  proper 
trainer  for  the  Air  Force.  We  have  had 
numerous  hearings  in  my  subcommit- 
tee. Our  subcommittee  supports  it 
strongly.  I  came  on  board  rather  reluc- 
tantly but  the  Air  Force  convinced  me 
that  we  had  to  have  a  new  trainer  air- 
craft. 

They  made  the  point  that  it  was  as 
important  as  the  strategic  B-1  Bomber 
at  the  time  they  were  making  the 
issue,  because  this  airplane  takes  too 
long  to  get  out  to  the  area,  too  long  to 
get  back  from  the  area,  too  short  a 
time  in  training  with  the  pilots  with 
the  trainees,  and  it  is  too  expensive 
and  it  is  unsafe. 

I  have  seen  evidence  that  all  of  that 
is  true.  We  ought  to  go  ahead  with  the 
T-46.  We  need  it.  We  need  it  now. 
While  we  have  the  old  T-37  it  is  just 
old.  It  is  25  years  old.  If  you  want  to 
waste  over  $500  million  then  you 
would  support  the  amendment.  But  if 
you  want  to  do  what  is  right  with  an 
aircraft  the  way  we  have  two  proto- 
types in  being,  where  the  tests  have 
l)een  going  well,  where  the  production 
problems  have  virtually  been  settled, 
then  you  will  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment and  let  us  decide  on  the  T-46  on 
its  merits  and  the  F-15  and  F-16  on 
their  merits. 

I  urge  to  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]. 


Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  a  question 
of  the  maker  of  the  original  amend- 
ment. It  is  my  understanding  the  lan- 
guage of  the  perfecting  amendment 
does  nothing  more  than  categorize 
where  those  funds,  if  your  amendment 
is  passed,  will  go? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  If  this  perfecting 
amendment  is  passed,  it  does  absolute- 
ly nothing  to  delete  the  funds  then  for 
the  T-46? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  That  is  correct. 

The  basic  amendment  does  that. 
That  amendment  is  not  being 
changed.  But  as  originally  filed,  this 
reference  is  to  certain  appropriation 
for  the  F-16.  That  number  was 
changed  last  Friday.  Consequently, 
this  is  an  effort  to  have  a  correct  ref- 
erence for  the  appropriated  level. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  had  originaUy  in- 
tended to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
perfecting  amendment.  I  withdraw  my 
objection  to  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment. I  have  no  problem  with  this  per- 
fecting amendment  per  se. 

I  do  have  a  great  problem  with  the 
original  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  understand  that  and 
you  can  address  that  when  we  debate 
it.  We  are  simply  trying  to  bring  it  to 
the  floor  in  a  coherent  form  consistent 
with  the  way  the  bill  stands  at  this 
time. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  for 
that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Smith],  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Spratt],  for  20 
minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
rise  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry  with 
the  Chair  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] has  a  substitute  which  he  will 
offer  to  this  amendment.  It  has  been 
filed  and  noticed,  and  once  he  offers 
that  amendment  as  his  substitute,  he 
will  gain  additional  time. 

For  purposes  of  allocating  time 
during  this  debate,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose to  all  sides  that  the  time  that  will 


be  made  available  to  him  on  the  sub- 
stitute be  consolidated  with  the  rest  of 
the  time  as  we  divide  it  among  our- 
selves. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  do  Indeed.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  clarify  his  request. 
Does  the  gentleman  seek  a  total  of  40 
minutes.  20  minutes  to  be  divided  on 
either  side? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  It  would  be  5  minutes, 
on  either  side  of  the  substitute,  and  we. 
are  asking  that  the  time  be  consolidat- 
ed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.   Is.^ 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  see 
if  I  understand  the  parliamentary  im- 
plications. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  offers  a  substitute,  and 
that  Ls  10  minutes  that  will  come  out 
of  the  40  minutes  allotted  to  the  gen- 
tleman? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  proposed  request  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  amoimt  of  time 
allocated  for  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  would 
not  otherwise  be  part  of  the  20  min- 
utes allocated  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  sure  I  understood  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  thought 
I  understood  him  to  say— and  I  would 
certainly  support  it— that  I  am  enti- 
tiled  to  20  minutes  oh  my  substitute 
and  he  is  entitled  to  20' minutes  on  his 
amendment  as  perfected.  We  would 
simply  combine  the  time  to  40  minutes 
and  give  20  minutes  to  either  side;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  40  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  And  the  gentleman 
would  get  5  minutes  on  his  side  and  10 
minutes  on  his  substitute  as  offered  to 
my  amendment.  What  I  am  proposing 
is  that  those  10  minutes  be  added  to 
the  40  minutes  already  provided,  and 
that  we  divide  the  25  minutes  on  each 
side  evenly. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  is  aU  right  with 
me,  Mr.  Chairman.       » 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  tHfe  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Soupi  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMKNDMENT  OFRHED  by  KR.  DICKINSON  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AXKNDiaCNT  OFPESZD  BT 
MR.  SPRATT,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Spratt,  as  amended:  At  the  end  of  title 
I  of  division  A  (page  33,  after  line  17),  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SEC  128.  ADOmONAL  UMrfATIONS  ON  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  AIR  FORCE. 

(a)  Limitation  on  T-46  Trainer  Air- 
craft.—Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  no  funds  appropriated  for 
the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1987  may  be 
used  for  the  T-46  trainer-aircraft. 

(b)  Asditionai.  P-15  and  P-16  Aircraft.— 
Of  the  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  1987,  $151,000,000  may  be 
used  only  for  the  procurement  of  additional 
F-15  aircraft  or  P-16  aircraft. 

(c)  Report.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  concerning  the  al- 
location of  the  funds  described  in  subsection 
(b). 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  30-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Committee  that 
imder  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Spratt]  has  25  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  will  share 
25  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  the  opponent  of  the  original 
amendment,  I  am  the  opponent  of  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  offering,  and  I  believe  I  am 
entitled  to  one-half  of  the  time,  which 
is  25  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understood  that  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request  agreement 
Just  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  is  represented  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  they 
were  to  share  opposition  time  of  25 
minutes  to  be  allocated  equally. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  is  not  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

parliamentary  inquirt 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry- 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  parliamentary 
Inquiry,  is  it  not  true  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  who  had 
virtually  identical  amendments,  one 
substituting  for  the  other,  were  in  the 
same  direction,  they  would  share  half 
of  the  time,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  is  opposed  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  two  gentlemen,  would  have  the 
balance  of  the  time,  which  is  also  25 
minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  respond  by  saying  that  if 
that  was  the  intent  of  the  imanimous- 
consent  request  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  the  Chair 
will  recognize  it.  That  was  not  the  way 
the  unanimous-consent  request  was 
understood. 

Is  that  the  request?  Is  that  the 
intent  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
agreeable  with  me.  and  I  think  that  is 
a  fair  way  of  allocating  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, without  objection,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  will  be  allocated  12V^  minutes, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  will  be  allocated  12V^  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]  will  be  allocated 
25  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  be  recognized  at  this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
substitute. 

Mr.  DICKINSON,  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  A  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Did  the  Chair  address 
me? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  was  informing  the  Committee  of 
the  time,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  12Mi  min- 
utes, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  12  Vi  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi* 
[Mr.  Stratton]  on  this  substitute  and 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  has  an  aggregate  time  of  25 
minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  understand  the 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  thought  the 
Chair  was  recognizing  me  in  opposi- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  who  has 
just  offered  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  try  to  explain  where  we  are.  It  Is 
really  pretty  simple. 

In  the  committee  bill,  there  was  an 
amendment  offered  in  the  Procure- 
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ment  Subcommittee  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
toh]  which  prevailed.  That  amend- 
ment took  away  from  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  certain  sums  of 
money  affecting  the  F-15  and  F-16 
and  adding  $151  million  for  the  T-46 
trainer.  In  other  words,  they  took  out 
the  Air  Force  program  and  put  in  the 
program  espoused  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  said  he  is 
opposed  to  that  and  he  wants  to  delete 
the  $151  million  and  say  that  if  that 
money  is  saved,  it  will  go  back  to  its 
original  purpose.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  T-46  pro- 
gram? Why  do  we  not  want  that  in  the 
first  place?  Well,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons. Affordability  is  one.  The  T-46  is 
a  $3.1  billion  program.  The  unit  cost  of 
the  T-46  would  be  $4.8  million,  and  in 
this  budget  there  is  $151  million  that 
was  not  in  the  administration  request. 

The  Air  Force  has  already  negotiat- 
ed its  T-46  advanced  development  con- 
tract and  two  lots  of  T-46  production. 
Fairchlld.  the  New  York  firm  that  is 
building  the  T-46,  was  to  build  10  in 
the  first  production  lot,  followed  with 
a  buy  of  some  20  in  the  second  lot. 
The  Air  Force  has  the  option  of 
buying  the  second  20.  at  a  firm  fixed 
price.  But  there  has  been  a  substantial 
overrun  in  the  cost  of  the  first  10.  The 
program  is  in  trouble.  With  regard  to 
the  first  10,  they  have  even  quit  trying 
to  complete  construction  of  aircraft 
No.  3.  They  only  have  two  imder  con- 
struction. 

D  1650 

The  Air  Force  has  been  notified  that 
Fairchlld  wants  to  renegotiate  the 
second  production  lot,  because  Fair- 
child  says  there  is  no  profit  in  it. 

The  program  is  in  trouble.  The  Air 
Force  does  not  want  it. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (and  every- 
body else)  recognizes  the  economic 
imimct  in  the  area  and  wants  to  force 
the  Air  Force  to  procure  a  weapons 
sjrstem  that  they  do  not  want. 

You  wlU  see  a  number  of  people  fol- 
lowing here  that  often  say.  "Why  does 
the  Department  of  Defense  buy  things 
that  they  don't  need?  Why  do  the 
Services  buy  things  that  they  can't 
use?  Why  don't  they  do  things  in  the 
most  economical  way?  If  something 
doesn't  work,  why  don't  they  cancel 
the  program?" 

It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to  watch 
this  vote,  because  that  is  exactly  what 
the  T-46  supporters  are  trying  to  do 
now. 

The  program  is  in  trouble.  It  has 
been  in  trouble  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  over  cost.  It  is  behind  schedule. 
The  contractor  cannot  perform  under 
the  development  contract,  under  the 
first    production    lot,    or    under    the 


says, 
T-46 


second  lot.  Yet  a  group  here 
"Hey,  we've  got  to  have  the 
though.  You've  got  to  buy  it." 

We  have  heard  all  this  before  with 
the  A-10.  The  same  people  built  the 
A-10  aircraft  and  we  were  forced  to 
buy  that  year  after  year  to  help  New 
York  State,  when  the  Air  Force  said 
they  did  not  want  it.  We  fought  it 
every  year.  We  fought  it  in  conference, 
but  there  was  a  group  here  that  had 
enough  clout  to  get  it,  so  we  are  doing 
the  same  thing  again. 

The  Air  Force  does  not  want  this  air- 
craft. They  are  asking  us,  "Please 
don't  make  us  buy  this  aircraft." 

It  is  in  trouble.  It  is  costly.  We  have 
already  reduced  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  can  spend. 

Last  week.  I  told  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  if  they  did  not 
reduce  the  total  spending  budget  to 
the  detriment  of  the  F-15  and  F-16. 
now  I  would  not  offer  the  amendment. 

Well,  it  fell  out  and  it  is  interesting 
that  those  who  voted  for  the  low 
dollar  figure  last  Friday  to  reduce 
spending  are  the  same  ones  who  are 
saying,  "Hey.  spend  this  extra 
money." 

Well,  it  just  does  not  make  sense. 
Let  us  at  least  be  consistent.  If  you 
want  the  low  dollar  figure,  all  right. 
We  were  saddled  with  that  last  Friday. 
Do  not  come  back  asking  for  $151  mil- 
lion add-on  as  a  bailout  for  someone  in 
the  northeastern  United  States. 

I  talked  this  morning  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force.  His  final  words, 
and  I  quote,  were:  "Congressman, 
don't  make  us  buy  this  turkey.  We 
don't  want  it." 

What  else  can  you  do?  What  else  can 
you  say?  The  facts  are  there.  I  am 
sorry  that  it  is  from  an  economically 
depressed  area,  but  we  are  not  buying 
this  is  a  welfare  program.  It  is  not 
proven.  It  is  over  cost  and  in  trouble 
and  we  need  the  F-15.  We  do  need  the 
F-16.  They  are  in  production.  If  you 
cut  the  P-15  in  half,  according  to  Air 
Force  figures,  it  is  going  to  cost  an  ad- 
ditional $6  million  per  aircraft  to  pro- 
cure our  F-15's. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  vote  for  the 
country.  Let  us  not  vote  for  one  geo- 
graphical area  that  just  wants  to  keep 
a  company  afloat. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  talked  about  a  turkey.  If 
there  is  any  turkey  involved  in  this  sit- 
uation it  is  the  current  trainer  that 
our  aircraft  pUots  are  operating,  and 
that  went  back  to  the  1950's. 

I  have  in  one  page  here  a  detailed 
compilation  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
T-37,  that  broken  down  old  1950  train- 
er that  we  want  our  modem  pilots 
with  all  the  jet  speed  in  the  world  to 
fly.  The  T-37  aircraft  exhibits  the  fol- 


lowing deficiencies:  It  is  approaching 
the  end  of  its  certified  life;  excessive 
fuel  consumption  of  the  T-37  relative 
to  that  of  currently  available  turbo 
fan  engines  result  in  high  operational 
costs  and  needless  drain  on  a  limited 
fuel  supply;  the  high  cost  of  owner- 
ship results  from  excessive  mainte- 
nance man-hour  requirements  relative 
to  modem  aircraft  of  similar  size  and 
complexity.  That  is  your  old  turkey, 
the  T-37. 

The  engine  noise  levels  exceed  by  a 
factor  of  two  those  permissible  imder 
the  Federal  Aviation  Regulation,  part 
36. 

Limited  range  and  endurance  re- 
strict aircraft  sortie  and  flexibility 
training  utility. 

Limited  performance  restricts  the 
training  envelope  to  the  lower  alti- 
tudes where  air  space,  as  we  all  know, 
is  becoming  increasingly  more  congest- 
ed, more  hazardous,  and  more  difficult 
to  dedicate  to  pilot  training  roles. 

That  is  the  plane  you  want  to  fly? 
That  is  the  turkey  you  want  to  fly? 
We  do  not  want  that  kind  of  a  turkey. 
We  have  got  problems  enough  in  our 
national  aln}orts.  and  Dulles  as  well. 

It  is  limited  in  all  weather  capability 
and  it  therefore  restricts  total  training 
potential. 

The  instrument  displays  are  incon- 
sistent with  those  of  modem  Air  Force 
aircraft. 

That  is  what  the  Air  Force  has  to 
say  about  the  T-37.  That  is  why  the 
T-46  was  in  fact  the  winner  of  the 
competition  when  the  Air  Force  went 
to  look  for  a  new  modem  trainer,  and 
they  were  delighted  with  it. 

The  problems  that  came  at  the  be- 
ginning have  all  been  eliminated. 

One  of  the  outstanding  test  pilots  of 
the  Air  Force,  Senator  Goldwatkr, 
flew  the  T-46  and  he  checked  it  out  as 
being  an  outstanding  aircraft,  as  did 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Byron],  who  also  flew  it.  She 
knows  a  thing  or  two  about  aircraft. 

So  do  not  talk  about  this  as  a  turkey. 
This  is  a  modem  plane  and  we  ought 
not  to  be  dickering  around  with  misap- 
plied and  misdirected  statements.  Let 
us  get  the  best  there  is  for  the  young 
men  and  the  young  women  who  are 
flying  our  increasingly  complicated 
aircraft. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  misspoke.  I  had  some  time  I 
had  {igreed  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina.  E>o  I  still  have 
time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  6Vk  min- 
utes. 
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I    thank    the 


Mr. 
Chair. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  T- 
46  was  intended  to  be  the  Air  Force's 
basic  trainer.  It  was  intended  to  re- 
place the  current  basic  trainer,  the  T- 
37;  but  the  fact  we  begin  this  debate 
with  is  this.  The  Air  Force  has  official- 
ly canceled  the  T-46  program.  Now, 
since  the  Air  Force  was  terminating 
the  program,  there  was  no  request 
made  by  the  Air  Force  in  the  defense 
budget  for  the  T-46.  Indeed,  the  Air 
Force  has  not  obligated  or  spent  any 
of  the  $170  million  which  we  appropri- 
ated for  the  T-46  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
last  year.  The  Air  Force  decided  to 
cancel  the  T-46  basically  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

First,  in  today's  budget  environment 
with  diminishing  funds  for  defense, 
the  Air  Force  decided,  prudently  I 
think,  that  its  scarce  fimds  could  be 
spent  better  on  practical  aircraft,  like 
the  F-16  and  the  F-15,  rather  than  on 
the  T-46.  My  amendment  respects  the 
Air  Force's  budget  decision.  It  diverts 
the  $151  million  which  we  are  provid- 
ing for  this  canceled  program  back  to 
the  F-15  and  the  P-16,  which  is  where 
the  Air  Force  wants  it  to  go. 

Second,  the  T-46  program  almost 
from  the  outset  has  been  on  a  rocky, 
rocky  course.  The  development  con- 
tract with  Fairchlld,  the  manufacturer 
of  the  airframe.  Is  65  percent  over  the 
ceiling  price.  The  airframe  itself  is  20- 
percent  overweight,  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial variance;  but  even  before  the 
Air  Force  made  its  cancellation  deci- 
sion, the  development  program  has 
slipped  8  months  on  its  schedule. 

Read  the  SAR,  the  selected  acquisi- 
tion report,  and  you  will  see  what  the 
Air  Force  thinks  of  this  program. 
On  rollout,  this  is  what  they  say: 
Roll-out  of  the  first  flight  test  alrcmft  oc- 
curred on  11  February,  '85.  An  Air  Force  ex- 
ecutive review  of  the  air  frame  contractor's 
capability  to  conduct  the  T-46  program  was 
held  after  it  became  apparent  that  the  test 
aircraft  was  Incapable  of  first  flight  on  or 
about  the  contract  date  of  April  15.  The 
first  test  aircraft  was  delivered  to  the  Air 
Force  and  transported,  not  flown,  transport- 
ed to  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  There  was  a 
contract  to  operations  review  and  In  all 
eight  categories,  eight  management  catego- 
ries of  review,  the  aircraft  was  ruled  unsatis- 
factory by  the  Air  Force. 

Go  on  through  the  SAR,  the  select- 
ed acquisition  report,  which  is  the  offi- 
cial report  filed  by  the  Air  Force  just 
last  March.  The  costs  at  variance  in 
airframe  results  primarily  from  in- 
creased design  engineering  changes, 
manufacturing  efforts,  such  as  parts 
growth,  overtime  expenses  exceeding 
plan  and  fuselage  and  wing  fix  prob- 
lems. 

This  is  why  the  Air  Force  canceled 
the  program. 

Now,  in  this  bill,  as  it  comes  to  the 
floor,  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee is  trying  to  save  the  T-46,  a 
program  the  Air  Force  has  decided  it 


does  not  need  right  now.  The  commit- 
tee would  force  on  the  Air  Force  $151 
million  which  the  Air  Force  has  not 
sought,  did  not  ask  for,  and  it  would 
add  this  $151  million  to  $170  million  in 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  authority, 
which  the  Air  Force  has  not  spent  and 
is  deliberately  withholding  from  obli- 
gation on  this  program. 

I  think  that  is  bad  policy  if  we  force 
this  on  the  Air  Force  and  I  think  it 
will  set  a  precedent  that  we  will  regret. 
Even  so,  my  amendment  would  not 
kill  the  T-46.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  has  a  sub- 
stitute which  would  simply  kill  the 
program,  deliver  the  coup  de  grace; 
but  in  deference  to  those  who  insist 
that  the  T-46  can  be  made  to  perform 
to  specifications  and  will  eventually 
come  in  on  budget,  my  amendment 
proposes  a  prototype  competition.  It 
proposes  that  the  Air  Force  use  its 
prior  year  funds,  it  still  has  $170  mil- 
lion from  fiscal  year  1986,  and  solicit 
proposals  for  modifying  its  current 
trainer,  the  T-37.  to  see  if  it  cannot 
meet  the  Air  Force's  requirements  for 
a  trainer. 

Now,  Cessna  aircraft,  which  built 
nearly  a  thousand  of  the  T-37's,  has 
already  made  such  a  proposal  on  an 
unsolicited  basis  to  the  Air  Force. 
Cessna  has  offered  to  take  out  two  T- 
37's  from  the  Air  Force  inventory  and 
to  modify  each  with  Garrett  F-109 
engine,  the  same  engine  designed  and 
made  for  the  T-46.  Cessna  has  also  of- 
fered to  take  the  avionics  from  the  T- 
46  and  put  it  in  the  T-37,  to  put  in  a 
modem  instrument  panel,  to  put  in  a 
new  ejection  seat;  they  will  repressure 
the  cockpit.  All  of  this  Cessna  has  of- 
fered to  do  just  for  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  itself,  the  engines,  the  avi- 
onics and  the  other  equipment,  and  no 
profit  or  price  to  add  on  top  of  that. 
For  that,  Cessna  will  produce  two  pro- 
totypes and  will  offer  these  prototypes 
to  the  Air  Force  to  be  competed  or 
tested  against  the  T-47.  If  the  Air 
Force  likes  the  modification,  the  modi- 
fied old  T-37,  Cessna  said  it  will  buUd 
that  plane,  modify  that  plane,  for  $1.9 
million.  It  will  bring  it  up  to  date, 
extend  its  life,  put  in  the  new  engines, 
new  avionics,  new  instrument  panel, 
for  $1.9  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Air  Force 
so  requests.  Cessna  is  prepared  to 
build  new  T-37's  with  new  engines, 
meeting  completely  new  specifications 
with  all  the  modifications  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  $2,576  million. 

Now,  the  projected  cost  of  the  T-46, 
by  contrast,  is  $3.7  million.  That  unit 
cost  is  out  of  date.  It  has  not  been 
carefully  updated  due  to  the  simple 
fact  that  the  Air  Force  decided  to 
cancel  the  program  and  has  no  reason 
for  updating  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  expired. 


Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  in  a  spe- 
cial analysis  it  made  of  the  T-46  last 
March  warned:  "There  is  considerable 
risk  of  growth  in  T-46  cost"— over  and 
above  the  $3.7  million  imit  cost  that  I 
cited. 

In  any  event,  the  new  and  modified 
T-37,  if  purchased  new,  would  be  $1.1 
million  per  copy  less  than  the  T-46, 
$1.1  million  per  copy  and  spread  over  a 
life  of  650  airplanes,  that  promises  a 
savings  of  $725  million  to  a  billion  in 
constant  1987  dollars.  That  is  the  kind 
of  savings  we  can  potentially  reach  if 
we  would  simply  look  at  the  possibility 
of  a  prototjrpe. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  gives 
the  House  an  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing we  continually  preach  but 
seldom  practice.  It  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  competitive  fly  off,  a 
procurement  practice  the  Packard 
Commission  has  highly  recommended. 
It  gives  us  an  opportimity  to  try  to  im- 
prove incrementally  an  existing  air- 
craft, still  meet  the  Air  Force's  need, 
and  possibly  save  a  billion  dollars  or 
more,  and  it  gives  us  all  an  opportuni- 
ty to  show  that  we  are  for  efficiency  in 
procurement. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton].  [Mr.  Downby], 
and  [Mr.  Mrazek].  that  my  amend- 
ment gives  an  opportunity  for  saving 
the  T-46  which  the  other  body  will 
find  hard  to  decline  when  we  get  to 
conference. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavroules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  talked  about  the 
affordability  factor.  I  would  like  to  put 
that  one  to  sleep  once  and  for  all,  if  I 
could.  Back  on  March  29.  1986,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  report  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin],  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  stated  that  the 
Air  Force  has  indicated  that  budget 
constraints  forced  it  to  seek  cancella- 
tion of  the  program  after  it  acquired 
the  first  10  aircraft.  This  statement 
can  be  challenged  by  the  simple  fact 
that  the  Air  Force  will  probably  allow 
to  lapse  in  September  of  this  year  up 
to  $1.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  unob- 
ligated aircraft  procurement  appro- 
priations. It  is  very  difficult  to  accept 
the  Air  Force  explanation  based  on 
this  fiscal  data. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan.  last  fall  the  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Force  Strategic  Air 
Command.  General  Welch,  who  is  now 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  in  a  message  on  the 
T-46.  said:  "Operational  safety  and  lo- 
gistical deficiencies  of  (the)  T-37  must 
be  corrected.  Best  way  to  correct  them 
is  with  (the)  T-46.  not  with  modlfica- 
Uons  of  (the)  T-37." 

By  the  way,  the  present  commander 
of  the  Air  Training  Command,  Gener- 
al losue,  stated.  "Pouring  any  money 
Into  the  T-37  is  like  pouring  money 
into  a  rathole." 

In  the  committee  report  we  do  have 
indeed  a  cost  cap  of  $3.1  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1986  dollars  for  the  produc- 
tion of  650  aircraft  excluding  initial 
sfMTes.  Further,  the  average  weapon 
system  luit  cost  flyaways  support  may 
not  exceed  $4.8  million  in  fiscal  year 
1986  dollars. 

In  the  event  that  either  limitation  Is 
breached,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  is  required  to  compete  the  pro- 
duction of  the  remaining  T-46A  air- 
craft in  the  following  year. 

By  the  way.  If  the  Air  Force  is  that 
interested  at  this  point,  in  November 
1985  Cessna  submitted  an  unsolicited 
proposal  to  the  Air  Force  for  evalua- 
tion of  a  new  version  of  the  T-37  air- 
craft. And  here  we  are  in  August  of 
1986.  To  date  the  Air  Force  has  not  re- 
sponded to  the  proposal. 

I  think  that  the  question  before  all 
of  us  today  is  very  simple:  E>o  we 
indeed  want  a  new  trainer  to  give  a 
greater  opportunity  to  our  pilots,  or 
do  we  want  to  go  back  and  try  to  re- 
spond to  a  vintage  aircraft?  It  is  about 
time  that  we  have  done  everything 
possible  in  this  House  to  give  to  our 
people,  our  military  personnel,  the 
very  best  weapons  possible  for  the  pur- 
poses of  training. 

I  honestly  believe  that  this  Is  a  very 
poor  amendment.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, we  have  the  technological 
backgroimd,  and  by  the  way,  we  have 
the  funds,  to  continue  with  the  T-46 
program,  and  I  strongly  believe  that 
that  is  a  step  forward.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3V4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickmaw]. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Dickinson 
amendment,  and  if  that  fails,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Spratt  amendment. 

Let  us  make  one  thing  clear:  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Air 
Force  have  zeroed  out  the  money  for 
the  T-46.  They  want  an  unequivocal 
termination  of  this  program.  It  was 
contained  in  the  Presidents  budget 
message  and  In  subsequent  statements 
by  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Even  in  an  era  of  $30  billion  in- 
creased requests  which  the  Pentagon 
wanted  from  us,  they  still  prioritize 
this  project  so  low  that  they  want  it 


deleted,  and  the  other  body  agreed— 
they  deleted  It. 

There  Is  a  show  on  TV  called  "Amaz- 
ing Stories."  Steven  Spielberg  pro- 
duces It.  It  Is  about  all  kinds  of  crazy, 
ironical  things  that  happen  in  this 
world. 

Let  me  give  you  an  amazing  story. 
Ronald  Reagan's  Pentagon  wants  to 
zero  out  a  procurement  system,  and  we 
In  the  House  might  not  go  along  with 
it.  That  is  an  amazing  story  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

What  irony  suid  paradox.  We  rail 
and  rail  about  defense  spending  and 
overcharges.  We  rail  about  Inefficien- 
cies. We  rail  about  mismanagement, 
exactly  the  problem  with  this  pro- 
gram, the  T-46.  And  then  what  do  we 
do  when  we  have  the  chance  to  put  up 
or  shut  up? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
committee  decided  to  shut  up  and 
agree  with  the  program.  This  is  our 
chance  to  show  fiscal  integrity,  re- 
sponsibility, and  still  preserve  national 
security.  We  can  save  $2  billion  if  we 
vote  for  the  Dickinson  amendment. 
We  zero  out  the  program.  '^ 

Now  what  happens  if  we  zero  it  out? 
Well,  there  are  several  options,  and  I 
want  to  be  honest  with  my  colleagues. 
Like  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  I 
have  a  parochial  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  yet  the  item  might  not 
inure  to  my  benefit.  One  of  the  op- 
tions is  to  stay  with  the  T-37— it  can 
last  3,000  more  hours— and  not  spend 
virtually  any  more  money.  That  plane 
is  made  by  Cessna,  which  Is  in  my  dis- 
trict. That  Is  a  possibility.  One  of  the 
options  Is  to  have  a  flyoff,  as  Mr. 
Spratt  recommends.  It  means  Cessna 
might  get  it.  Palrchlld  might  get  it,  or 
any  number  of  100  companies  might 
get  it. 

The  plane,  the  T-46,  has  been  a 
problem,  and  a  flyoff  is  deserved. 

The  other  possibility  Is  to  modify 
the  existing  program.  This  amend- 
ment either  zeroes  It  out,  as  Mr.  Dick- 
inson wants,  or  offers  the  option  of  a 
flyoff  and  puts  the  money  In  other 
places,  which  Mr.  Spratt  wants.  But 
this  Is  money  that  Ronald  Reagan 
says  that  we  do  not  need  to  spend  for 
our  national  defense.  It  is  the  kind  of 
classic  thing:  "I  am  for  cutting  spend- 
ing except  when  it  comes  in  my  area." 
The  Pentagon  has  given  us  a  test. 
Usually  they  want  to  add  money;  now 
they  want  to  subtract  money.  Are  we 
going  to  fail  this  test  and  our  pledge  to 
our  constituents  to  hold  down  Govern- 
ment spending  when  we  have  a  deficit 
this  year  of  $240  billion?  I  hope  not.  I 
plead  with  my  colleagues:  Save  the  $2 
billion,  support  your  President,  sup- 
port Bill  Dickinson,  and  If  he  loses, 
support  John  Spratt. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Denny  Smith]. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  time  to  me. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  first 
of  the  Spratt  amendment,  and  then 
the  Dickinson  amendment.  I  think 
that  the  need  for  a  flyoff  in  this  pro- 
gram or  any  other  program  is  pretty 
clear.  The  Packard  Commission  was 
very  strong  in  their  reconunendation 
that  we  fly  before  we  buy. 

What  we  have  here  Is  becoming  a  pa- 
rochial fight.  We  can  see  the  gentle- 
men from  the  Northeast  all  ganging 
up  to  try  and  speak  on  this  project.  I 
do  not  care  where  this  airplane  is 
built;  I  would  like  to  see  a  good  one 
purchased.  I  think  the  only  way  that 
we  are  going  to  know  that  Is  to  design 
a  prototype  and  fly  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  is  the  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  get  to  fly  the  T-46.  If  we  go  with 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  we 
are  going  to  just  wipe  out  the  money 
completely. 

I  think  that  we  have  spent  a  lot  of 
development  dollars  on  the  T-46,  and 
It  is  Important  to  the  taxpayers  to 
know  whether  that  thing  is  a  turkey, 
as  the  Air  Force  Secretary  says,  or 
whether  or  not  it  could  be  made  into  a 
better  airplane. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  buying  all 
the  airplanes  we  ever  purchased 
through  a  "fly  before  buy"  kind  of 
procedure.  Some  Members  might  re- 
member that  about  1960  Lockheed 
built  an  airplane,  and  they  tested  it 
quite  a  bit.  It  is  now  the  P-3,  but  be- 
forehand it  was  the  Electra.  It  had  a 
little  vibration  in  the  wing,  and  the 
wing  came  off  outboard  of  one  of  the 
outer  engines.  That  airplane  was  even- 
tually made  into  a  pretty  good  ma- 
chine. However,  if  we  are  to  go  ahead 
and  buy  the  T-46,  which  does  have  a 
known  wing  problem,  we  could  well 
have  another  turkey  that  it  takes 
quite  a  few  lives  and  quite  a  few  dol- 
lars to  get  straightened  out. 

The  Packard  Commission  recom- 
mended that  we  utilize  "fly  before 
buy,"  and  here  we  are  getting  into  a 
position  where  parochial  political  in- 
terests are  going  to  drive  what  we  are 
using  to  try  to  defend  the  country.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  really  need  an 
airplane  with  a  pressurized  cabin  to 
teach  basic  flying  training  to  anybody 
in  this  military  or  any  other. 
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You  can  learn  to  fly  airplanes,  but 
they  do  not  have  to  be  gold  plated. 

I  do  think  it  is  Important  that  we  fly 
off.  We  have  done  that  in  the  YF-16 
and  the  YP-17  and  the  A-10. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  simply.  I  think 
it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  paper 
competition  and  the  door-to-door  lob- 
bying campaigns  by  the  manufactur- 
ers that  pit  advertising  dollars  in  the 
local  news  media  against  each  other. 


not  airplanes,  one  against  the  other. 
This  is  one  of  those  kinds  of  things 
where  we  need  a  real  fly  off,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt].  first,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  second,  in 
my  choice. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lsnt]. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
with  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  and  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson],  we 
make  a  very  important  decision  on  the 
next  generation  trainer  for  the  Air 
Force.  We  are  faced  with  the  choice  of 
giving  our  young  Air  Force  pilots  the 
new  technologically  superior  Fairchlld 
Republic  T-46,  or  have  them  continue 
training  in  35-year-old  airplanes  that 
are  older  than  they  are. 

The  adoption  of  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment would  be  a  great  mistake. 

First,  this  amendment  postpones  the 
day  of  reckoning  despite  the  obvious 
need  for  a  new  trainer  now.  In  1981, 
the  Air  Force  testified  as  to  the  press- 
ing need  for  a  new  trainer  by  the  year 
1986.  noting  that  the  T-37  would  be 
"near  the  end  of  their  structural  air- 
worthy life  by  the  late  1980's.  The  Air 
Training  Command  is  already  losing 
20  percent  of  their  training  sorties  be- 
cause of  weather  conditions  that  the 
T-37  cannot  safely  tolerate  and  when 
you  combine  this  operational  deficien- 
cy with  others  and  the  fact  that  the 
old  T-37  Inventory  is  being  rapidly  de- 
pleted by  age,  you  find  that  the  Air 
Force  will  not  be  able  to  meet  its  pilot 
production  rates  beyond  1987. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
ignores  this  by  proposing  that  we  in 
effect  slow  the  rate  of  production  for 
the  T-46  and  give  Cessna  a  crack  at 
wresting  the  contract  away.  I  have  two 
problems  with  this.  First.  Instead  of 
rewarding  Fairchlld  for  correcting 
their  earlier  production  problems  and 
giving  them  future  Incentive,  this 
amendment  penalizes  them  by  casting 
doubt  over  the  program  and  making  it 
hard  for  the  company  to  retain  quali- 
fied personnel.  Second,  we  have  al- 
ready had  a  competition  for  this  con- 
tract! Cessna  had  their  chance!  They 
took  their  best  shot  and  they  lost.  The 
Air  Force  clearly  rejected  the  idea  of 
an  upgraded  T-37  because  the  cost  es- 
timates were  unsubstantiated  and  un- 
realistic, and  because  the  jerry-rigged 
plane  would  fail  to  meet  half  the  Air 
Force  requirements  for  a  new  trainer. 
In  contrast,  the  T-46  flight  tests  have 
been  a  great  success.  The  Air  Force  is 
delighted  with  the  plane— just  ask  the 
Air  Training  Command.  The  Fairchlld 
Republic  trainer  meets  or  exceeds  all 
the  Air  Force  requirements.  Moreover, 
evidence  indicates  that  a  delay  In  the 
T-46  production  of  the  type  proposed 


by  this  amendment  would  add— not 
subtract— a  billion  dollars  to  the  cost 
of  a  new  trainer. 

The  second  reason  I  oppose  this  sub- 
stitute Is  that  it  would  transfer  the 
$151  million  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee for  the  T-46  to  the  F-15  tacti- 
cal fighter  account.  Now  the  F-16's  are 
great  planes  and  I'm  all  for  them,  but 
it  makes  absolutely  no  sense  to  pour 
more  money  into  the  fighter  program 
without  providing  our  young  trainees 
with  essential,  up-to-date  basic  train- 
ing equipment.  What  good  is  it  to  have 
all  this  sophisticated  weaponry  if  we 
don't  have  the  pilots  properly  trained 
to  use  it? 

It's  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
stress  the  basics  by  doing  first  things 
first.  Let's  make  a  conclusive  decision 
today  to  provide  our  pilots  with  the 
best— the  T-46.  I  commend  Chairman 
AspiN  and  the  committee  for  the  wise 
judgment  they  have  reached  in  this 
matter  and  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Spratt  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1V4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  SlatteryI. 

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment and  also  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. I  would  just  point  out.  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  this  country  is 
facing  a  $230  billion  deficit  and  we  are 
facing  in  the  next  few  weeks,  in  all 
probability,  sequestration  under 
Gramm-Rudman. 

The  President,  in  his  budget  for  the 
Pentagon,  recommended  a  $30  billion 
increase,  and  even  with  that  $30  bil- 
lion Increase  this  program  was  deleted. 
Think  about  that,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. We  are  talking  about  putting  a 
program  back  in  the  budget  the  Presi- 
dent could  not  find  room  for  when  he 
was  recommending  a  $30  billion  in- 
crease in  the  Pentagon  budget.  It  is 
absolutely  ridiculous  that  we  are  de- 
bating this  even  today. 

The  Air  Force  says  they  do  not  want 
it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  says 
he  does  not  want  it.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
do  not  want  it.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense does  not  want  it  and  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  want  It.  To  suggest  that 
these  people  do  not  have  some  basic 
understanding  about  the  need  for  a 
trainer  In  this  Air  Force  is  just  abso- 
lutely without  merit. 

If  this  amendment  is  defeated,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  we  are  looking  at  a 
textbook  case  of  why  this  Government 
cannot  cut  (jovemment  spending,  a 
textbook  case  right  here  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Logic,  and  reason,  and  common  sense 
demands,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
we  support  the  Spratt  amendment  and 
the  Dickinson  amendment  and  cut  $1 
billion  out  of  the  Pentagon  budget 
that  the  Pentagon  says  they  do  not 
want. 

We  heard  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama say  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 


Force  this  morning  said,  "Don't  make 
us  fly  this  turkey."  What  in  the  world 
are  we  doing  here  today  forcing  them 
to  spend  $1  billion  they  do  not  want? 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
might  I  inquire  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  informs  the  gentleman  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson! has  3V^  minutes  remaining,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  has  three-quarters  of  a 
minute  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  has  15 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek]. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
has  really  been  a  fascinating  debate. 
We  have  heard  Long  Island  maligned, 
we  have  heard  the  Northeast  ma- 
ligned, and  we  have  even  heard  the 
turkey  maligned.  In  fact,  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent systems  have  been  referred  to 
as  turkeys. 

In  fact,  I  have  listened  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Kansas  who  have  so 
many  times  in  the  past  taken  this 
floor  to  say  they  think  the  administra- 
tion is  wrong,  and  now  they  say  let  us 
listen  to  Caspar  Weinberger.  I  must 
tell  my  friends  and  colleagues  from 
Kansas,  Mr.  Weinberger  Is  wrong 
again. 

This  amendment  Is  an  effort  to  turn 
back  the  clock  on  an  aircraft  that  is 
clearly  too  old  and  inadequate  to  meet 
the  training  needs  of  the  future  in  this 
modem  Air  Force.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  every  pilot  who 
is  going  to  come  into  the  Air  Force, 
young  pilots,  will  have  to  fly  this 
plane,  and  they  deserve  the  best. 

The  Air  Force  has  time  and  time 
again  rejected  any  proposals  to  up- 
grade the  T-37  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous cost  involved  and  the  simple  fact 
that  the  T-37  Is  deficient  In  every  way 
when  matched  up  to  the  T-46. 

Admittedly,  there  were  some  initial 
problems  In  this  aircraft,  as  there  have 
been  in  many  other  systems.  Yet  more 
than  170  hours  of  test  flights  have 
been  successfully  conducted,  and  I 
would  point  out  that  eight  different 
Air  Force  generals  all  have  given  rave 
reviews  to  the  T-46  at  this  particular 
time. 

The  CBO  has  stated  that  the 
number  of  avaUable  T-37B  aircraft 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  pro- 
jected pilot  production  rates  beyond 
1987. 

I  would  simply  conclude  by  sasdng 
that  there  Is  merit  to  both  sides  of  this 
argimient.  I  hate  to  hear  that  the  two 
trainers  that  young  pilots  in  this  Air 
Force  are  going  to  have  to  fly  in  the 
future  are  both  turkeys.  I  do  not  know 
that  that  Is  a  commendation  In  any 
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real  form  whatsoever,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  rest  of  this  debate 
might  be  conducted  on  the  relative 
merits  of  two  systems  that  hopefully 
will  not  cost  any  American  lives  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MRAZKK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
stoong  oppositton  to  the  amendment  by  the 
ganlleman  from  South  Caroltna  TNs  proposal 
is  akin  to  restarting  bottom  of  ttie  9th  inning 
wtwn  you  don't  like  ttie  outconoe  of  the  game. 
The  Air  Force  has  been  studying  tt>e  need  for 
a  trainer  since  the  late  1970's.  Here  we  are 
nearly  10  years  later  after  numerous  studies 
and  ful-tlown  competition  proposing  further 
delay. 

Developing  an  alternative  to  ttie  T-46  wouM 
take  at  least  a  year  or  two.  By  tttat  time  any 
existing  daims  that  money  wouM  t>e  saved 
through  an  alternative  will  not  be  accurate.  In 
addHion  to  inflation,  enormous  unforeseen 
problems  couW  exist  in  fitting  new  engines 
onto  an  aircraft  designed  in  the  1950's. 

In  1964,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
stated  ttiat  the  T-46  is  a  "trainer  we  very  des- 
perately need."  Today  and  over  the  next 
weak,  we  whil  autfKxize  research  and  produc- 
tk)n  of  several  advanced  aircraft— <B-1, 
Stealth  bomber,  advanced  tactical  fighter,  F- 
15C,  and  F-15E.  I  think  our  program  to  train 
plols  ought  to  utilize  a  jet  trainer  with  instru- 
mentation artd  capabilities  ctoser  to  those  we 
are  spendng  biWons  to  devetop  and  buikj. 

I  fuHy  understand  Air  Force  budget  con- 
cerns, however,  an  investment  of  little  more 
than  $100  million  woukj  enat>le  the  T-46  pro- 
gram to  continue  effksently.  We  wouM  have 
no  costty  productton  line  stoppage,  and  no  ex- 
pense and  delay  for  a  new  competitkxi.  We 
wouM  have  a  sound  modem  aircraft  to  train 
our  pitots  through  the  end  of  this  century. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dowwrr]. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  here  today  not  be- 
cause the  T-46  has  some  trouble.  It 
did.  and  we  all  admit  that.  We  are 
here  today  because  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Kansas  found  an  op- 
portimity  to  force  the  Air  Force  to  say 
that  they  did  not  want  the  plane  that 
the  year  before  they  were  crying  des- 
perately for. 

There  are  a  number  of  different 
wajrs  to  evaluate  what  is  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  our  country.  A  trainer 
should  very  simply  be  categorized  in 
very  quick  terms.  It  is  needed. 

The  T-37,  everyone  knows,  is  30-plus 
years  old.  Its  useful  life  is  running  out. 
That  is  clear.  The  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand commander  says  so,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force.  Verne  On- 
layiso. 

Will  it  cost  more  money  if  we  cancel 
this  or  will  it  cost  less  money?  It  will 
cost  more  money,  my  colleagues,  if  we 
go  to  the  bait  and  switch  scheme  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 


[Mr.  Spratt]  has  offered  us.  We  will 
also  be  killing  the  airplane. 

a  1725 

For  the  last  year,  the  Palrchild  Co. 
has  managed  to  swallow  a  year  of  not 
having  progress  payments,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  if  you  want  to  kill  the 
plane,  you  can  kill  it  the  way  Mr. 
DiCKiNSOir  wants  to  kill  it,  by  not 
giving  it  the  money,  or  you  can  kill  it 
the  way  Mr.  Spratt  will  do,  by  study- 
ing it  again.  You  can  kiU  it  with  kind- 
ness, but  I  would  urge  you,  urge  you  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  re- 
quirement for  this  plane  and  it  is  met 
by  the  T-46,  and  it  will  cost  over  the 
lifetime  of  the  project.  $1  billion  less  if 
we  build  it  now  as  op[>osed  to  later. 

We  are  faced  with  an  unhappy  polit- 
ical dilemma.  The  Air  Force,  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  it  is  against 
something,  has  chosen  this  plane  even 
though  it  has,  up  to  now,  provided 
$486  million  in  developmental  cost, 
and  sung  a  siren  song  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  the  last 
4  years  that  the  plane  was  necessary. 

It  did  not  sing  that  song  this  year, 
but  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee decided  that  young  pilots 
needed  new  planes  to  train  on.  This 
plane  will  save  money  in  fuel,  mainte- 
nance: it  is  more  reliable.  We  luiow 
that  for  a  fact  two  prototypes  have  al- 
ready flown. 

So.  my  colleagues,  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  studying;  this  is  a  question  of 
whether  you  cancel  it  by  cutting  the 
money  out  or  canceling  it  by  studying 
it.  E>o  not  do  either.  Accept  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  recommen- 
dation to  build  the  plane. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Doman]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  July  8.  the  Air  Force  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  come  out  and  fly 
the  T-46;  and  I  was  unable  to  do  so  be- 
cause of  some  district  promises  that  I 
had  made,  so  I  talked  to  Senator 
GoLDWATKR  and  to  Mrs.  Byron,  and  I 
talked  to  the  test  pilots,  and  I  talked 
to  some  generals  in  the  Air  Force  that 
have  four  stars  on  their  shoulders. 

I  said.  "Now  level  with  me.  With  all 
this  talk  about  serious  problems,  is 
there  any  problem  with  the  engines, 
these  excellent  Garrett  engines?" 
"No."  They  said,  "These  engines  are 
flying  in  business  Jets  all  arouind  the 
world;  excellent  engines." 

I  said.  "Is  there  anything  wrong 
with  the  air  frame  that  is  any  differ- 
ent ttuui  any  airplane  I've  ever  flown 
or  any  airplane  any  other  Member  of 
this  Chamber  has  flown,  like  Mr. 
SiOTH  and  the  F-4.  anything  different 
in  this  stage  of  its  development  than 
other  Jet  aircraft?"  They  said  "No.  Ac- 
tually, there  isn't  anything  that  can't 
be  fixed  with  Just  a  little  effort,  and 
it's  way  beyond  the  average  at  this 


stage  In  development  of  all  the  other 
Jets  we've  flown  since  the  midforties." 

"Now,  talcing  that  fairly  into  consid- 
eration is  the  need  there  for  a  pressur- 
ized cockpit  and  a  new  primary  trainer 
for  our  young  pilots  in  the  Air  Force?" 
The  answer  is  yes. 

One  of  these  Air  Force  four-star  gen- 
erals, a  fighter  pilot  type,  said,  "Con- 
gressman, in  the  best  of  all  worlds,  of 
course  we  would  like  to  have  this  air- 
plane and  make  the  few  fixes  that  are 
necessary.  But  you  guys  in  the  Con- 
gress are  rolling  us  back  on  so  many 
fronts  and  cutting  so  much  that  we 
want  that  this  is  one  of  those  prior- 
ities that  we  don't  want  to  have  to  put 
up  against  F-15's  or  F-16's." 

So  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  teU  the 
New  York  delegation  that  those  of  us 
who  are  not  cutting  back  to  the  lower 
figure  in  our  defense  think  that  our 
young  pilots  In  the  Air  Force  going 
after  those  wings  of  silver  deserve  this 
T-46;  and  I  accept  the  testimony  from 
the  other  body,  and  the  testimony 
from  the  only  person  in  this  Chamber 
who  has  flown  it.  Mrs.  Byrow.  and  I 
say.  "Let's  vote  for  these  limited  funds 
and  get  this  T-46  program  going." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron],  who  has 
flown  this  outstanding  plane  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  out- 
lined. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
had  only  known.  I  would  have  worn 
my  flight  suit. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  to  rise  today, 
like  many  of  my  other  colleagues  who 
have  talked  about  parochial  interest.  I, 
too,  have  some  parochial  interest;  not 
the  fact  that  I  happen  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  fly  this  aircraft,  but  I 
happen  to  be  the  mother  of  an  Air 
Force  pilot. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  that  is 
a  parent  of  a  child  that  does  not  want 
only  the  very  best  for  that  child. 

Back  in  July  1982,  the  award  source 
selection  was  made  to  replace  the  T- 
37.  Fairchild  won  that  source  selec- 
tion. Two  of  these  aircraft  have  been 
delivered.  The  person  who  made  that 
source  selection  has  said  to  me  that 
nothing  has  changed  since  they  made 
that  original  decision. 

The  Air  Force  has  acknowledged 
that  the  T-46  has  performed  in  the 
flight  test  program  satisfactorily.  Mr. 
Spratt,  in  his  discussion,  talked  about 
the  aircraft  being  transported  to  Ed- 
wards; not  fljring  to  Edwards.  Of 
course,  any  new  aircraft  is  not  going  to 
be  flown  to  its  first  test  flight  station; 
it  has  to  be  transported. 

We  have  so  far  had  88  tests  of  this 
aircraft.  In  March  of  this  year,  I  had 
an  opportunity  not  only  to  fly  the  T- 
46.  but  to  fly  the  T-37  first  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  I  had  an  opportimity 
to  compare  the  two  aircraft.  There  is 
no  comparison. 


I  was  in  the  73d  flight;  I  was  the  21st 
person  to  fly  this  aircraft.  In  my  esti- 
mation, this  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Kolbe]. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  both  the  imderlylng 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spratt  and 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Dickinson. 

I  think  that  the  T-46  is  vital  to  the 
Air  Force  training  program,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  my  colleagues  wiU 
defeat  these  amendments. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  the  T-46 
trainer  wiU  meet  the  Air  Force's  need 
for  a  new  and  more  capable  trainer 
aircraft,  which  Is  safer  and  more  effi- 
cient. The  current  trainers,  the  T-37's, 
are  by  and  large  more  than  25  years 
old.  They  are  costly  to  maintain  and 
they  are  incapable  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements that  the  Air  Force  has  for 
training  of  our  modem  aircraft  and 
our  modem  pilots. 

It  seems  to  me  the  gist  of  what  we 
are  talking  about,  or  what  we  have 
been  hearing  about  here  today  is.  "If 
it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it."  WeU.  that 
is  great  if  we  are  talldng  about  acquir- 
ing some  relics  to  hang  in  the  Sniith- 
sonian  aerospace  museum,  but  that  is 
not  what  we  ought  to  be  talking  about 
here  today. 

We  ought  not  to  be  talking  about 
keeping  relics;  we  ought  to  be  talking 
about  getting  the  very  best  aircraft 
that  we  possibly  can  for  our  pilots. 

Now  much  has  been  made  on  the 
floor  during  this  debate  of  the  opposi- 
tion by  the  Air  Force  to  the  funding 
for  this;  but  the  fact  is,  they  did  not 
used  to  oppose  It.  True,  they  have  es- 
tablished some  priorities,  and  many  of 
us  last  week  voted  to  allow  sufficient 
funding  to  continue  some  of  these 
major  weapons  systems  that  we  thin£ 
are  very  important. 

As  the  Air  Force  officers  over  and 
over  again,  that  have  spoken  on  this 
have  said,  they  need  this  new  aircraft; 
they  need  a  new  trainer;  and  the  T-46 
does  meet  the  needs  of  what  they 
should  have.  Halting  the  T-46  produc- 
tion is  going  to  necessitate  tremendous 
modifications  to  the  T-37  fleet  that  in 
the  long  nm  is  going  to  cost  as  much 
as  1900  million  more  than  if  we  contin- 
ue production  of  the  T-46.  the  more 
capable,  more  maintainable  T-46. 

The  T-46  Is  a  superior  aircraft  for  a 
number  of  reasons:  It  has  a  pressur- 
ized cabin  and  higher  thrust  engines, 
it  operates  at  higher  altitudes  and  in 
much  worse  weather  conditions  than 
the  T-37.  The  higher  altitude  means 
that  pilots  would  have  fewer  encoim- 
ters  with  general  aviation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  these 
amendments  that  are  before  us. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 


gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Badham]. 

Mr.  BADHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  in  this  brief  debate 
about  whether  or  not  we  need  a  train- 
er aircraft;  where  it  is  btiUt.  what  it 
does,  what  it  does  not  do.  and  what  do 
we  do  with  the  money  if  we  do  not  do 
it.  there  has  been  a  lot  of  truth  shed 
on  this,  but  I  think  we  have  partially 
missed  the  mark. 

I  think  the  mark  is,  and  it  has  been 
hit  by  some:  Do  we  need  a  new  trainer 
aircraft?  And  the  answer  is  yes.  The 
Air  Force  says  that;  the  Department 
of  Defense  says  that;  everybody  says 
that  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  aspect  of  training  our  Air  Force 
pilots. 

Now.  I  have  not  flown  the  T-46.  but 
I  have  flown  the  T-37.  Fine-worldng 
airplane;  but  it  is  loud,  it  is  old.  it  is  a 
gas  g\izzler,  and  it  is  on  its  last  legs. 

Now  come  the  people  who  manufac- 
ture that  bird,  and  they  tell  us.  "Well, 
we  can  put  new  wings  on  it,  we  can  put 
new  engines  in  it.  we  can  pressurize  it. 
we  can  put  a  new  cockpit  in  it."  and  I 
do  not  blame  them  for  saying  that. 

One  underlying  fact  remains  there: 
There  are  not  enough  of  them.  There 
are  not  enough  T-37's  in  the  inventory 
left  to  rebuild,  to  fulfill  this  coimtry's 
needs.  We  do,  on  the  other  hand,  now 
have  about  ready  to  go  into  produc- 
tion, a  T-46.  Not  your  perfect  airplane. 
Not  your  perfect  airplane  at  all.  but  it 
meets  today's  standards,  because  it 
will  be  quieter,  faster,  higher  flying, 
easier  maintained,  state-of-the-art 
cockpit,  and  it  is  something  that  we 
need  and  we  need  now. 

The  gentleman  from  California 
made  comment  about  the  fact  that  we 
have  to  have  something  because  the 
old  ones  are  wearing  out;  and  that  is 
indeed  tme.  and  it  is  time  we  got  on 
with  it.  and  it  is  a  matter  of  priority. 

D  1735 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Dickinson,  if  we  do 
not  use  the  money  for  this  program,  of 
course  it  should  go  back  into  F-15  and 
F-16.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  perhaps  as  a  passionate  but  in 
this  case  nonparochial  Member  of  this 
body,  let  me  say  the  T-46  is  the  way  to 
go  and  in  their  heart  of  hearts  the  Air 
Force  will  tell  you  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Chair  informs  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining, the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  three-quar- 
ters of  a  minute  remaining,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] has  3>4  minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]  retains  the  right  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  time  remaining  on 
this  side. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  has  been  an 
interesting  debate.  As  I  close,  I  would 
Just  like  to  again  reemphasize  that  we 
are  being  asked  by  a  group  from  New 
York  to  substitute  our  Judgment  for 
that  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Air  Force  and  say,  "You  guys 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about. 
We  know  more  about  airplanes  than 
you  do.  So  we  will  make  a  Judgment  as 
to  what  airplane  you  are  going  to 
buy." 

Mr.  Stratton  of  New  York,  Mr. 
DowNKY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lent  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Mrazek  of  New  York, 
Mr.  McGrath  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
KoLBE  of  Arizona  have  all  spoken  in 
favor  of  this  plane.  Let  me  tell  you 
this:  they  talk  about  how  good  it  is. 
The  contractor  at  the  T-46  rollout 
ceremony  brought  out  an  incomplete 
aircraft  that  had  some  100  parts  made 
of  cardboard  and  other  non- 
flightworthy  material.  At  the  manage- 
ment inspection,  this  is  true,  all  facts 
that  are  in  the  record,  there  are  eight 
areas  of  inspection  and  the  contractor 
failed  in  all  eight  areas  of  inspection 
and  had  279  discrepancies. 

I  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  this  morning,  and  he  tells  me 
that  the  contractor  was  to  deliver  10 
aircraft  in  lot  1.  They  stopped  work  on 
the  third  aircraft  and  may  be  able  to 
deliver  only  2  of  the  10.  As  to  the  addi- 
tional 20, 1  do  not  even  think  they  will 
even  bid  on  those  at  the  present  price. 
The  fact  is  we  have  a  substitute  that 
can  be  upgraded  and  fly  for  3,000  more 
hours.  What  you  are  asked  to  vote  for 
today  is  one  of  two  amendments.  The 
Air  Force  position— and  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton] mentioned  Mr.  Goldwater 
having  flown  this.  Mr.  Goldwater  does 
not  support  this  plane.  They  zeroed  it 
in  his  committee  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man, and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
mentioned  his  name.  They  zeroed  it  in 
the  other  body  because  Mr.  Gold- 
water  does  not  support  this  plane. 

So  this  is  where  we  are.  I  say  the  Air 
Force  ought  to  be  able  to  make  its  own 
mind  up  on  the  Judgment  that  it  has. 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  zero  this  pro- 
gram and  use  the  money  for  the  F-15 
and  F-16.  It  is  Just  that  simple. 

Then  if  they  want  to  come  up  later 
and  have  a  competition,  develop  an- 
other trainer,  good.  The  alternative 
which  I  would  support  if  mine  went 
down  is  Mr.  Spratt's.  It  says.  "Let's 
don't  build  the  T-46.  let's  have  a  com- 
petition, save  the  money  for  a  compe- 
tition but  not  go  forward  and  build  it." 

Well,  that  is  only  half  a  loaf.  If  you 
want  to  do  the  right  thing  to  cut  out 
the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  that  we 
always  complain  about,  give  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
a  chance  to  manage  its  own  business, 
give  them  the  choice  of  saying,  "This 
is  a  bad  program,  we  have  gone 
through  it,  it  doesn't  meet  the  specs,  it 
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is  overpriced,  it  can't  cut  the  mus- 
tard." Let  the  Air  Force  for  once  say 
that  they  cannot  do  it.  "We  do  not 
want  the  aircraft,  let  us  modify  what 
we  got  and  save  $3  billion. 

The  alternative.  I  think,  is  unaccept- 
able. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Sfratt]  is  recognized  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  minute. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
absolutely  no  parochial  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  made  this  amendment  for 
three  reasons:  First  of  all.  this  pro- 
gram, the  T-48,  has  been  canceled  by 
the  Air  Force  and  not  funded  by  the 
other  body.  DOD  asked  for  no  money 
for  it.  There  is  no  reason  we  should 
unilaterally  reinstate  the  program. 

Second,  last  year  we  gave  the  Air 
Force  $170  million  for  this  program. 
They  have  not  spent  it,  they  have 
withheld  it.  Why  should  we  force  upon 
them,  shove  on  the  Air  Force  $150  mil- 
lion more  when  they  are  withholding 
$170  million  that  we  gave  them  last 
year? 

finally.  Cessna  has  made  the  Air 
Force  an  attractive  proposal.  Whether 
it  is  a  good  one  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

What  my  amendment  says  simply  is 
let  us  try  it.  If  the  T-37  proves  its 
mettle,  proves  it  can  do  what  it  is  in- 
tended to  do,  it  may  save  us  $1  billion. 

Those  are  the  reasons  I  have  for  my 
amendment.  I  urge  that  the  member- 
ship adopt  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  mjrself  1  minute  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]. 

He  said  the  distinguished  Member  of 
the  other  body  who  is  an  Air  Force 
general  zeroed  the  plane  out  in  his 
committee  before  he  had  flown  it. 
After  he  had  flown  it.  his  position  was 
otherwise. 

Bffr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Carnet]  to  close 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Carnkt]  is  recognized  for  2V^  minutes. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Yti.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  an 
awful  lot  about  having  parochial  inter- 
ests. This  is  one  Member  of  Congress 
who  does  not  have  a  parochial  inter- 
est. It  is  not  built  in  my  district. 
Indeed  I  come  from  Long  Island.  But  I 
am  unique  inasmuch  as  I  am  not  nm- 
ning  again  for  office. 

The  only  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  do 
what  is  right. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  go 
out  and  visit  one  of  our  training  facili- 
ties. Williams  Air  Force  Base,  in  the 
West.  While  there  I  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  talk  to  as  many  pilots  involved 
in  the  training  of  the  young  men  and 


women  that  I  could  find  in  a  2-day 
period. 

I  could  not  find  one  single  pilot  that 
said  to  me  anything  but,  "Congress- 
man, if  you  do  anything  in  this  Con- 
gress, make  sure  we  get  this  trainer. 
The  T-37  is  old.  it  is  an  accident  wait- 
ing to  happen."  it  is  inadequate  for 
training  young  men  and  women  to  fly 
the  expensive  aircraft  that  we  pur- 
chase. 

We  are  asked  to  buy  $40  million 
fighters,  the  F-15,  the  P-16,  the  new 
advanced  tactical  fighter.  Yet  we  do 
not  want  to  spend  money  for  the  most 
basic  thing,  that  is  training  young 
women  and  men  to  fly  our  most  ex- 
pensive aircraft.  That  is  a  mistake.  It 
is  such  a  mistake  that  the  Pentagon 
knew  well  that  this  Congress  would 
recognize  it. 

The  Pentagon  deleted  the  training 
knowing  we  would  do  the  prudent 
thing  and  put  it  back  in  the  budget. 

The  Pentagon  has  a  propensity  for 
whistles  and  bells.  They  do  not  want 
to  cut  F-16's  or  F-15's.  And  they  knew 
they  could  rely  upon  us  to  do  what  is 
right  and  that  is  put  the  T-46  back  in 
the  budget. 

Why?  One,  the  T-37,  as  I  said,  is 
dangerous,  but  it  is  costly  as  well.  The 
new  plane  has  a  44-percent  more  effi- 
cient fuel  consiunption  rate.  The  new 
plane  will  allow  us  to  train  more  fre- 
quently. 

If  we  have  overcast  weather,  train- 
ing stops.  The  T-37  does  not  have  the 
capability  to  be  flown  in  overcast 
weather. 

If  you  have  a  problem  with  air  space, 
training  stops.  We  can  improve  the  air 
space  problem  because  the  T-46  has  a 
pressurized  cabin.  We  can  go  above 
18,000  feet,  go  above  where  most  civil- 
ian air  craft  are  flying,  and  we  can 
train  our  pilots  safely  to  fly  the  best 
planes  that  we  can  buy. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  reject  both 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt],  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  125,  noes 
277,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  318] 


AYES- 125 

Archer 
Anney 

Bartlett 
Barton 

Bates 

Ooodling 

Reid 

Bedell 

Gradison 

Roberte 

Beilenson 

Gregg 

Robinson 

Bereuter 

Ounderson 

Rogers 

Bevlll 

Hamilton 

Schroeder 

Bonker 

Hansen 

Schuette 

Borski 

Hendon 

Schulze 

Bosco 

Hiler 

Sensenbrenner 

Boulter 

Hopkins 

Sharp 

Brooinfleld 

Huckaby 

Shelby 

Brown  (CA) 

Hunter 

Shuster 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Siljander 

Burton  (IN) 

Johnson 

Skeen 

Callahan 

Kasich 

Slattery 

Can- 

Kindness 

Slaughter 

Chandler 

Latu 

Smith  (NE) 

Cheney 

Leach  (lA) 

Smith.  Denny 

Clinger 

Livingston 

(OR) 

Coatf 

Loefner 

Smith.  Robert 

Cobey 

Lott 

(NH) 

Coble 

Lujan 

Smith.  Robert 

Coleman  (MO) 

Marlenee 

(OR) 

Cooper 

Martin  (ID 

Snyder 

Coughlin 

MazzoU 

Stangeland 

Courter 

McCoUum 

Strang 

Craig 

McEwen 

Swlndall 

Daschle 

Meyers 

Tauke 

Daub 

Michel 

Thomas  (CA) 

DeLay 

Miller  (OH) 

Torricelli 

Derrick 

Miller  (WA) 

Valentine 

DeWlne 

Monson 

Visclosky 

Dickinson 

Nelson 

Walker 

Edwards  (OK) 

Nichols 

Weber 

Erdrelch 

Nielsen 

Wheat 

Pawell 

OUn 

Whlttaker 

Fiedler 

Osley 

Williams 

Fields 

Pease 

Wlrth 

Pranklln 

Perkins 

Wolf 

Prenzel 

Petri 

Wolpe 

Gingrich 

Quillen 

Wylle 

Glickman 

Regula 
NOES-277 

Donnelly 

Henry 

Akaka 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Hertel 

Alexander 

Doman  (CA) 

Howard 

Anderson 

Dowdy 

Hoyer 

Andrews 

Downey 

Hubbard 

Annunzio 

Dreier 

Hughes 

Aspin 

Duncan 

Hutto 

Atkins 

Durbin 

Ireland 

AuCoin 

Dwyer 

Jacobs 

Badham 

Dyinally 

Jeffords 

Barnard 

Dyson 

Jones  (NO 

Barnes 

Early 

Jones  (OK) 

Bateman 

Eckart  (OH) 

Jones  (TN) 

Bennett 

Bckert  (NY) 

Kanjorskl 

Bentley 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kaptur 

Berman 

Emerson 

Kasterjneier 

Biaggi 

English 

Kemp 

Bilirakis 

Evans (lA) 

Kennelly 

BlUey 

Evans (IL) 

Klldee 

Boehlert 

Fascell 

Kleczka 

Boggs 

Fazio 

Kolbe 

Boland 

Feighan 

Kolter 

Boner  (TN) 

Pish 

Kostmayer 

Bonior  (MI) 

Florio 

Kramer 

Boucher 

FoglietU 

Lagomarsino 

Boxer 

Foley 

Lantos 

Brooks 

Ford  (MI) 

Leath  (TX) 

Bruce 

Ford(TN) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Bryant 

Frank 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bustamante 

ProBt 

Leiand 

Byron 

Fuqua 

Lent 

Carney 

Gallo 

Levin  (MI) 

Carper 

Garcia 

Levine  (CA) 

Chapman 

Gaydos 

Lewis  (PL) 

Chappell 

Oejdenson 

Ughtfoot 

Chappie 

Gekas 

Upinski 

Coelho 

Gephardt 

Uoyd 

Colenum  (TX) 

Gibbons 

Long 

Collins 

Oilman 

Lowery  (CA) 

Combest 

Gonzalez 

Lowry  (WA> 

Conte 

Gordon 

Lungren 

Conyers 

Gray  (IL) 

Mack 

Coyne 

Gray  (PA) 

MacKay 

Crane 

Oreen 

Madigan 

Crockett 

Guarlni 

Manlon 

Daniel 

Hall  (OH) 

Markey 

Dannemeyer 

Hall.  Ralph 

Martin  (NY) 

Davis 

Hammerschmidt  Martinez 

de  la  Garza 

Hatcher 

Matsui 

Dellums 

Hawkins 

Mavroules 

Dingell 

Hayes 

McCain 

DloOuardi 

Hefner 

McCandless 

Mcaoskey 

Rangel 

Stenholm 

McCurdy 

Ray 

Stokes 

McDade 

Richardson 

Stratton 

McOrath 

Ridge 

Studds 

McHugh 

Rlnaldo 

Stump 

McKenum 

Rodlno 

Sundqulst 

McKlnney 

Roe 

Sweeney 

McMUlan 

Roemer 

Swift 

Mica 

ROM 

Synar 

MlUer  (CA) 

Rostenkowski 

TaUon 

MIneU 

Roth 

Tauzin 

Mitchell 

Roukema 

Taylor 

Moakley 

Rowland  (CT) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Mollnari 

Rowland  (GA) 

Torres 

MoUohan 

Roybal 

Towns 

Montgomery 

Rudd 

Trailcant 

Moody 

Ruaso 

Traxler 

Moorhead 

Sabo 

Udall 

Morrison  (WA)    Savage 

Vento 

Mrazek 

Saxton 

Volkmer 

Murtha 

Schaefer 

Vucanovich 

Myers 

Scheuer 

Waldon 

Natcher 

Schneider 

Walgren 

Neal 

Schumer 

Watklns 

Nowak 

Seiberling 

Waxman 

Oakar 

Shaw 

Weaver 

Oberstar 

Shumway 

Whltehurst 

Obey 

Slkorskl 

Whitley 

Ortiz 

Sisisky 

Whitten 

Owens 

Skelton 

Wilson 

Packard 

Smith  (FL) 

Wise 

Panetu 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wortley 

Parris 

Snowe 

Wright 

Pashayan 

Solarz 

Wyden 

Penny 

Solomon 

Yates 

Pepper 

Spence 

Yatron 

Pickle 

Spratt 

Young  (AK) 

Porter 

St  Germain 

Young (FL) 

Price 

staggers 

Young  (MO) 

PurseU 

Stallings 

RahaU 

Stark 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Breaux 

Orotberg 

Mikulski 

Burton  (CA) 

Hartnett 

Moore 

CampbeU 

HlUis 

Morrison  (CT) 

Clay 

Holt 

Murphy 

Oarden 

Horton 

Ritter 

Dicks 

Jenkins 

Smith  (lA) 

Dixon 

lAFalce 

Vander  Jagt 

F,drar 

Lewis  (CA) 

Weiss 

Flippo 

Luken 

Zschau 

Fowler 

Lundlne 
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weapons.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  "yes." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt],  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  190,  noes 
213,  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  319] 
AYES— 190 
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D  1800  « 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Campbell  against. 

Messrs.  WEAVER,  DURBIN, 
GORDON,  and  BATEMAN  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  WEBER,  HUCKABY, 
WOLPE,  PAWELL,  BOULTER,  and 
SMITH  of  New  Hampshire  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
I  was  in  Massachusetts,  being  inducted 
as  an  honorary  brother  of  the  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity,  University  of 
Massachusetts  chapter  today,  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  and  could  not 
vote  on  the  first  Bennett  amendment 
offered  to  the  Defense  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  Bennett's  amendment  would 
have  deleted  funding  for  12  MX  mis- 
siles, and  transferred  $250  miUion  of 
the  $1.1  billion  cut  to  conventional 


Alexander 

Goodllng 

Penny 

Andrews 

Gordon 

Perkins 

Anthony 

Gradison 

Petri 

Applegate 

Gregg 

Quillen 

Archer 

Guarini 

Regula 

Armey 

Gunderson 

Reid 

Bartlett 

Hall.  Ralph 

Ritter 

Barton 

Hamilton 

Roberts 

Bateman 

Hammerschmidt  Robinson 

Bates 

Hansen 

Rogers 

Bedell 

Hefner 

Rose 

Beilenson 

Hendon 

Schroeder 

Bereuter 

HUer 

Schuette 

BeviU 

Hopkins 

Schulze 

Bilirakis 

Huckaby 

Sensenbreimer 

Bonker 

Hunter 

Sharp 

Borski 

Hyde 

Shaw 

Bosco 

Jacobs 

Shelby 

Boucher 

Jeffords 

Shuster 

Boulter 

Johnson 

SUjander 

Broomfield 

Jones  (OK) 

Skeen 

Brown  (CA) 

Jones  (TN) 

Skelton 

Brown  (CO) 

Kanjorskl 

Slattery 

Bruce 

Kasich 

Slaughter 

Bryant 

Kennelly 

Smith  (NE) 

Burton  (IN) 

Kindness 

Smith  (NJ) 

Carj)er 

Kostmayer 

Smith.  Denny 

Can- 

Kramer 

(OR) 

Chandler 

Lagomarsino 

Smith.  Robert 

Chapman 

Lantos 

(NH) 

Cheney 

Latu 

Smith.  Robert 

Clinger 

Leach  (LA) 

(OR) 

Coats 

Levine  (CA) 

Snowe 

Cobey 

Ughtfoot 

Snyder 

Coble 

Upinski 

Spratt 

Coleman  (MO) 

Uvingston 

Stallings 

Combest 

Loefner 

Stangeland 

Cooper 

Long 

Stenholm 

Coughlin 

Lott 

Strang 

Courter 

Lungren 

Sweeney 

Craig 

MacKay 

Swift 

Crane 

Marlenee 

Swlndall 

Daschle 

Martin  (IL) 

Synar 

Daub 

Mazzoli 

TaUon 

DeLay 

McCandless 

Tauke 

Derrick 

McCollum 

Tauzin 

DeWlne 

McCurdy 

Taylor 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dorgan  <ND) 

McKeman 

Torricelli 

Duncan 

McMillan 

Valentine 

Durbin 

Meyers 

Walker 

Edwards  (OK) 

Michel 

Watkins 

Emerson 

MUler  (OH) 

Weaver 

Erdrelch 

Miller  (WA) 

Weber 

Fawell 

MineU 

Wheat 

Fiedler 

Mitchell 

Whitley 

Fields 

Monson 

Whlttaker 

Franklin 

Neal 

WilUams 

Frenzel 

Nelson 

Wlrth 

Frost 

NichoU 

Wolf 

Gaydos 

Nielson 

Wolpe 

Oejdenson 

Olin 

Wylie 

Gekas 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Gingrich 

Pashayan 

Glickman 

Pease 
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Ackerman 

Annunzio 

AuColn 

Akaka 

Aspin 

Badham 

Anderson 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Hall  (OH) 

Pickle 

Bennett 

Hatcher 

Porter 

BenUey 

Hawkins 

Price 

Berman 

Hayes 

PurseU 

Biaggi 

Henry 

RahaU 

Bliley 

Hertel 

Rangel 

Boehlert 

Howard 

Ray 

Boggs 

Hoyer 

Richardson 

Boland 

Hubbard 

Ridge 

Boner  (TN) 

Hughes 

Rtnaldo 

Bonior  (MMyb  .  Hutto 

Rodlno 

Boxer 

Ireland 

Roe 

Brooks 

Jones  (NO 

Roemer 

Bustamante 

Kaptur 

Rostenkowski 

Byron 

Kastenmeier 

Roth 

CaUahan 

Kemp 

Roukema 

Carney 

KUdee 

Rowland  (CT) 

ChappeU 

Kleczka 

Rowland  (OA) 

Chappie 

Kolbe 

Roybal 

Coelho 

Kolter 

Rudd 

Coleman  (TX) 

Leath  (TX) 

Russo 

Collins 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sabo 

Conte 

Lehman  (FL) 

Savage 

Conyers 

Leiand 

Saxton 

Coyne 

Lent 

Schaefer 

Crockett 

Levin  (MI) 

Scheuer 

Daniel 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schneider 

Dannemeyer 

Uoyd 

Schumer 

Davis 

Lowery  (CA) 

Seiberling 

de  la  Garza 

Lowry  (WA) 

Shumway 

Dellums 

LuJan 

Slkorskl 

Dingell 

Mack 

Sisisky 

DioGuardi 

Madigan 

Smith  (FL) 

Donnelly 

Man  ton 

Solarz 

Doman  (CA) 

Markey 

Solomon 

Dowdy 

Martin  (NY) 

Spence 

Downey 

Martinez 

Dreier 

Matsui 

Staggers 

Dwyer 

Mavroules 

Stark 

Dymally 

McCain 

Stokes 

Dyson 

McCloskey 

Stratton 

Early 

McDade 

Studds 

Eckart  (OH) 

McGrath 

Stump 

Eokert  (NY) 

McHugh 

Sundqulst 

Edwards  (CA) 

McKlnney 

Thomas  (OA) 

English 

Mica 

Torres 

Evans (IA> 

MiUer  (CA) 

Towns 

Evans (IL) 

Moakley 

Itaficant 

FasceU 

Mollnari 

Traxler 

Fazio 

Mollohan 

DdaU 

Feighan 

Montgomery 

Vento 

Fish 

Moody 

Visclosky 

Florio 

Moorhead 

Volkmer 

Foglletta 

Morrison  (WA) 

Vu(»novich 

Foley 

Mrazek 

Waldon 

Ford  (MI) 

Murtha 

Walgren 

Ford  (TN) 

Myers 

Waxman 

Frank 

Natcher 

Whltehurst 

Fuqua 

Nowak 

Whitten 

Gallo 

Oakar 

Wilson 

Garcia 

Oberstar 

Wise 

Gephardt 

Obey 

Wortley 

Gibbons 

Ortiz 

Wright 

Oilman 

Owens 

Wyden 

Gonzalez 

Pa<^kard 

Yates 

Gray  (IL) 

Panetta 

Yatron 

Gray  (PA) 

Parris 

Young (FL) 

Green 

Pepper 

Young  (MO) 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Breaux 

Grotberg 

Mlk\ilski 

Burton  (CA) 

Hartnett 

Moore 

Campbell 

HUlis 

Morrison  (CT) 

Clay 

Holt 

Murphy 

Darden 

Horton 

Smith  (LA) 

Dicks 

Jenkins 

Vander  Jagt 

Dixon 

LaFalce 

Weiss 

Edgar 

Lewis  (CA) 

Zschau 

Flippo 

Luken 

Fowler 

Lundlne 

^ 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  for,  with  Vtt. 
Campbell  against. 

Mr.  BARNES  and  Mr.  VISCLOSKY 
changed   their   votes   from   "aye"   to 
no. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Daschlb).  The  Chair  will  Inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
does  the  gentleman  wish  to  offer 
Amendment  No.  4? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  advise  the  Chair  that  I  do  not 
Intend  to  call  amendment  No.  4.  I  do 
Intend  to  call  amendment  No.  11. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  advises  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  DiCKiMSOH]  that  under  the 
r0es  he  is  entitled  to  offer  amend- 
ment No.  5.  Does  the  gentleman  wish 
to  offer  tiie  amendment? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  House  has  spoken  on  that.  I 
will  not  offer  the  amendment. 

AMKHoiiBirr  omasD  bt  mx.  MomooimT 

Mr.  MONTOOMERT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MoirraoMXXT: 
Pice  10.  line  1,  strike  out  "ISM.IOO.OOO"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(539.100.000". 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  purpose  in  offering  this 
amendment  is  to  point  out  a  need  for 
better  training  devices  and  simulators 
back  in, the  National  Guard  armories 
and  Reserve  airfields  to  fxirther  im- 
prove the  training  of  reservists  and 
guardsmen. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU  not  push  this 
amendment  for  a  vote  because  in  my 
amendment  I  add  to  the  authorization 
and  I  offer  no  way  to  make  savings  in 
the  bilL  The  additional  add-ons  that  I 
make  in  this  amendment,  I  think 
when  you  do  offer  amendments  on  the 
floor  certainly  you  should  make  some 
way  to  have  cuts  in  the  bill;  so  there- 
fore I  would  like  to  explain  the 
amendment  and  then  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  would  add  $30  million  for  the 
procurement  of  nonsystem  training 
devices,  such  as  simulators  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  for  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

The  committee  bill  provides,  and  I 
think  this  is  enough,  $53  million  for 
such  equipment  for  the  Army  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Chairman  of  the  Procurement 
Subcommittee  would  listen,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
tom].  to  what  I  am  about  to  say  here. 
There  is  another  $29  million  in  miscel- 
laneous engineering  equipment  for  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Now.  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  amendment.  I  wUl  with- 
draw it;  however,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Hoiise  conferees  wlU  protect  the 
important  initiative  to  then  seek  to 
earmark   $5   million   of   the   Marine 


Corps  Reserve  miscellaneous  engineer- 
ing equipment  line  for  simulators  for 
the  Marine  Reserves. 

D  1825 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  tSx.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  statement. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
Imows,  I  have  the  greatest  affection 
and  confidence  In  his  Judgment.  He 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  In  equip- 
ping the  Guard  and  the  Reserve  at  a 
time  when  they  were  practically  step- 
children of  the  military  establishment, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  gentleman's  ini- 
tiative, the  Guard  today  is  far  more 
strong,  far  more  effective.  Although 
the  gentleman  says  that  he  wants  to 
withdraw  his  amendment,  we  will  cer- 
tainly protect  his  Interest  in  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  continue,  as  we  have  done 
under  this  leadership,  in  the  coming 
months  to  put  as  much  money  as  we 
can  possibly  find  into  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  to  keep  that  fine  organization 
going. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement,  and  we  can  reassure 
him  that  we  will  be  behind  him. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  chairman  very  much 
for  what  he  has  said,  and  I  might  say 
that  this  has  been  a  team  effort  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
working  to  Improve  the  initiative  and 
equipment  for  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve. 

Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
Army  National  Guard  now  has  51  per- 
cent of  all  the  combat  missions  in  the 
Army— 51  percent.  The  Army  Reserve 
has  70  percent  of  aU  the  support  mis- 
sions of  the  Army.  In  other  words,  the 
Army  cannot  move  without  the  Army 
Reserve.  It  cannot  fight  without  the 
Army  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman     from     Mississippi     [Mr. 

MOHTGOMXRT]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Bfr. 
Daschle).  Does  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dellitms]  wish  to  offer 
amendment  No.  7? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  wish  to  offer 
amendment  No.  8? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Bdr.  Spratt]  wish  to  offer  amendment 
No.  9. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentlewoman  from  Tennessee 
[Mrs.  Llotd]  wish  to  offer  amendment 
No.  10? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  wish  to  offer 
amendment  No.  11? 

AMZITDlfKNT  OPTERED  BY  MH.  SPRATT 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spkatt:  P&ge 
3.  line  8.  strike  out  $2,361,900,000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2.391.»00.000". 

Pace  3.  line  12.  strike  out  "$5,093,600,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$5,150,900,000". 

Pace  3.  line  18.  strike  out  "$1,407,200,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,464,500,000". 

Pace  8,  line  17,  strike  out 
"$16,746,800,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$17,237,200,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
punx>se  of  this  amendment  is  simple 
and  straightforward.  Its  purpose  is  to 
restore  money  for  multiyear  procure- 
ment programs  which  have  been  cut 
below  the  amount  or  level  necessary  to 
sustain  multiyear  procurement  con- 
tracts as  a  result  of  the  action  that  we 
took  last  week  in  voting  favorably  on 
the  Spratt  amendment. 

My  amendment  last  week  cut  the  au- 
thorization level  to  $286.5  billion.  In 
doing  so,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
pointed  out  that  we  were  cutting  some 
programs  below  the  necessary  level  for 
sustaining  multiyear  procurement. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
restore  for  the  F-16,  30  additional  air- 
craft, taking  it  to  180  aircraft,  which  is 
the  net  level  necessary  to  sustain  mul- 
tiyear procurement;  for  the  Patriot 
missile,  to  restore  115  missUes  at  a  cost 
of  $30  million  budget  authority;  and  to 
restore  two  small  projects,  a  water  pu- 
rification technology  and  a  crane,  both 
of  which  are  under  multiyear  procure- 
ment arrangements. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  funds  necessary  to  make  these  res- 
torations would  come  from  and  be  de- 
pendent upon  a  reduction  in  the  SDI 
authorization  contained  in  title  II. 
These  additions  for  multiyear  procure- 
ment purposes  will  be  made  only  if 
SDI  funding  is  reduced  below  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $3.4  billion. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  this  is  a  very,  very  good  amend- 


ment, and  I  think  that  in  fact  it  is 
pretty  well  agreed  on  all  sides.  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  could  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  and  we 
could  settle  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Committee  that  a 
Member  can  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  have  the  full  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  should  perhaps  inform 
the  Committee  that  the  gentleman,  as 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  can 
retain  time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
retain  my  time.  I  did  not  yield  my  time 
back  to  the  Chair,  and  as  I  imderstand 
it,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  Is  operating  now  on  his 
own  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  retains  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  not  my  original  understanding 
when  I  said  that  I  was  in  support  of 
the  concept  that  it  was  earmarked  on 
a  particular  line-item  deletion  such  as 
SDI.  It  was  my  understanding  that 
any  recaptured  funds  could  be  used 
against  restoring  these. 

I  am  supportive  of  SDI.  I  am  sup- 
portive of  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  do.  I  only  oppose  It  because  I 
am  supportive  of  SDI  and  supportive 
of  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  if  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  get  these 
moneys  restored  is  from  SDI,  only  for 
that  reason  would  I  oppose  it,  because 
I  am  in  favor  of  lx>th  concepts. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SPRAT.  We  would  gladly  accept 
an  amendment  to  provide  generally 
that  it  would  be  funded  out  of  undis- 
tributed cuts. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  be  very 
supportive  of  that.  I  have  no  problem 
with  it. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment include  recapture  of  any  funds 
notwithstanding  any  result  on  SDI. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  Informs  the  gentleman  that  the 
modification  wUl  have  to  be  reduced  to 
writing. 

PARLIAMXirrABT  UQUIHT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  unani- 


mous-consent request  was  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  be 
modified  to  read  instead  of  SDI  that  it 
would  be  any  money  recaptured  out  of 
an  undistributed  sum  without  ear- 
marking where  it  came  from  if  it  were 
recaptured. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  will  have 
to  reduce  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  writing  prior  to  the  time  the 
Chair  can  offer  it  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Chair  will  bear  with  us  momentarily, 
we  will  have  the  language  to  propose 
as  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
conform  the  amendment  to  our  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have  many 
things  that  should  be  restored  in  this 
bill.  I  am  for  the  restoration  of  most 
of  the  projects  that  have  Ijeen  author- 
ized and  included  in  the  budget  that 
came  over  to  us.  Many  fell  out  when 
we  reduced  the  spending  level  from 
the  budget  figure  that  was  given  to  us 
of  $292  biUion  down  to  $285  billion.  So 
there  are  may  worthwhile,  support- 
able projects  in  here. 

If  in  subsequent  discussion  on  the 
floor  we  have  funds  that  are  and  will 
be  unexpended  and  we  can  recapture 
any  part  of  these  funds,  I  think  that 
the  enumerated  items  here  are  cer- 
tainly worthy  and  worthwhile,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  have  them  added 
back,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  SDI. 
So  I  think  that  it  is  a  good  idea. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  modification  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Oldaho- 
ma [Mr.  McCttrdy]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Modification  of  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  McCdrdy:  At  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment, add  the  foUowinc: 

Pace  21.  after  line  14,  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

SEC.  114.  CONTINGENT  AUTHORIZATION. 

Of  amounts  authorized  in  this  title,  the 
followinc  amounts  are  available  only  to  the 
extent  that  amoimts  are  available  throuch 
reductions  in  other  parts  of  the  bill: 

(1)  Missile  procurement.  Army, 
$30,000,000. 

(2)  Other  procurement.  Army,  $57,300,000, 
to  be  derived  from  other  support  equip- 
ment. 

(3)  Aircraft  procurement,  Air  Force, 
$490,400,000. 

D  1835 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oldaho- 
ma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spratt.  as 
modified: 


Pace  3,  line  8,  strike  out  "$2,361,900,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,391,000,000". 

Pace  3.  line  12.  strike  out  "$5,093,600,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,150,900,000". 

Pace  3,  line  18,  strike  out  "$1,407,200,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,464,500,000". 

Pace  8.  line  17,  strike  out 
"$16,746,800,000"  and 'insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$17,237,200,000". 

Pace  21,  after  line  14,  Insert  the  foUowinc 
new  section: 

SEC  114.  contingent  autkorization. 

Of  amounts  authorized  in  this  title,  the 
followinc  amounts  are  available  only  to  the 
extent  that  amounts  are  available  throuch 
reductions  in  other  parts  of  the  bUl: 

(1)  MissUe  procurement.  Army, 
$30,000,000. 

(2)  Other  procurement.  Army,  $57,300,000. 
to  be  derived  from  other  support  equip- 
ment. 

(3)  Aircraft  procurement.  Air  Force, 
$490,400,000. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  nothing  further  to  say  except 
that  this  is  a  good  amendment.  It  will 
bring  us  back  to  prudent  procurement 
of  essential  programs.  I  urge  support 
of  the  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
adoption. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Spratt],  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Btron]  if  she 
wishes  to  offer  amendment  No.  12? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bustamante]  if  he 
wishes  to  offer  amendment  No.  13? 

The  Chair  will  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Levins]  if 
he  wishes  to  offer  amendment  No.  14? 

AMEiroMENT  OPPKRKD  BY  MR.  LEVim  OP 
CAUPORMIA 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  I^vim  of 
California:  Strike  out  section  121  (pace  2. 
line  15.  throuch  pace  23,  line  17)  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  oUowinp 

SEC  121.  testing  of  BRADLEY  FIGHTING  VEHI- 
CLE. 

(a)  Test  Plah  por  Survivability  Eh- 
HAMCEMENTS.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shaU  carry  out  Uve-fire  testlnc  of  the  Brad- 
ley flchtlnc  vehicle  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

(2)  In  developlne  a  plan  for  such  testlnc. 
the  Secretary  shall  develop  for  comparative- 
ly testlnc  and  evaluating  Army  proposed 
survivabUity  enhancements  for  the  vehicle 
against  a  "minimum  casualty  baseline". 
Such  plan— 

(A)  shaU  include  a  proposal  and  an  expe- 
dited schedule  for  Uve-fire  testing  of  the 
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coDoept  of  the  ao-caUed  "minimum  casualty 
baaeUne"  version  of  the  Bradley  vehicle, 
whl^  shall  be  a  minimally-modified  vehicle 
which  removes  all  fuel  and  ammunition 
from  the  troop  compartment  and  which 
adds  a  mfrtmnm  effectiveness  spall  liner  to 
the  vails,  roof,  and  turret  of  the  Bradley; 

(B)  shall  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation,  and  the  Assistant 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (live- 
fire  teat);  and 

(C)  shall  include  the  firing  of  Soviet  muni- 
tions likely  to  be  encountered  in  combat, 
the  number  of  which  is  commensurate  with 
twice  the  number  of  rounds  fired  at  fully 
combat  configured  Bradleys  during  Phase  I 
llve-flre  tests,  at  fully  combat-loaded  Army 
improved  Bradleys  and  at  the  minimum  cas- 
ualty baseline  versions  of  the  Bradley,  using 
the  same  weapons  with  the  same  aimpoints 
on  both  vehicles  for  comparative  purposes. 
The  shots  fired  on  both  vehicles  must  be  se- 
lected at  random  from  actual  combat  distri- 
tnitions  of  weapons  impact  points.  This  sec- 
tkm  does  not  preclude  the  firing  of  addition- 
al nonrandom  shots  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Army  for  test  purposes. 

(3)  After  developing  the  plan  required  by 
paragraph  (3),  the  Secretary  shall  certify  to 
CimcresB  that  the  conditions  and  plan  for 
the  live-fire  testing  of  the  Bradley  fighting 
vehicle  represent  the  most  realistic  and  suit- 
able conditions  and  plan  to  evaluate  the  cas- 
ualty reductions  likely  to  be  achieved  by  the 
proposed  siirvivabillty  enhancements  in 
combat. 

(4)  The  Comptroller  General  shall— 

(A)  review  all  materials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  used  to  develop  the  plan 
with  respect  to  which  the  certification 
under  paragraph  (3)  is  made;  and 

(B)  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Soiate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  giving  the  assessment  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  to  the  realism  and  suit- 
ability of  the  conditions  and  plan  to  evalu- 
ate the  casualty  reductions  likely  to  be 
achieved  by  the  proposed  survivability  en- 
hancements of  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle. 

(b)  Coasncr  or  Livi  Fnx  TssrnfG.— <1) 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  conduct  live- 
flre  testing  of  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle 
so  as  to  comparatively  test  the  Army-pro- 
posed survivability  enhancements  of  such 
vehicle  against  the  •minimum  casualty 
baseline"  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  certification 
under  subsection  (aK3)  was  made. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Army,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Operational  Teat 
and  Evaluation,  and  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Uve-flre  test) 
shall  review  the  results  of  such  testing  and 
shall  submit  Independent,  uncoordinated  re- 
ports evaluating  these  results  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  provide 
overaight  of  the  testing. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (live-fire  test), 
and  the  Comptroller  General  shall  each  ob- 
serve the  conduct  of  the  testing. 

(c)  RxpoKTS.— <1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  sutanlt  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  results  of  the  live-fire  testing  of  the 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  including  proposed 
survivability  modifications  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  llve-flre  tests  and  the  projected 
costs  of  such  modifications.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  ss  an  appendix  to  this 


report  the  Independent,  uncoordinated  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation,  and  the  Assistant 
E>eputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (live- 
fire  test). 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  review 
the  results  of  the  test  firings  and  the  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  giving  the  Comptroller  General's 
evaluation  of  such  results  and  reports. 

(d)  OauGATioN  or  Program  Pukds.— Until 
the  end  of  the  60-day  period  begiiming  on 
the  date  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submits 
to  Congress  the  report  in  subsection  (cKl). 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not— 

(1)  obligate  funds  for  Bradley  fighting  ve- 
hicles authorized  for  fiscal  year  1987,  except 
for  long-lead  Items,  or 

(3)  make  a  production  decision  concerning 
survivability  enhancements. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  seek  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  by  which  time  could  be 
combined  between  my  amendment  and 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Btroh],  which  will  be  offered  as  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  gentleman  that 
it  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  combined  amendments  be 
limited  by  50  minutes  of  time,  equally 
divided  between  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chtdrman.  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  did  I  not 
hear  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  withdrew  her  amendment, 
or  did  not  wish  to  offer  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  has  de- 
clined to  offer  her  amendment  as  a 
primary  amendment.  The  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland  can  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Continuing  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  but  that  has  not 
been  done,  has  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  something  has 
been  offered,  the  only  amendment 
before  us  is  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levine]  and  if  there  is  nothing  else 
before  us.  the  gentleman's  unanimous- 
consent  request  refers  to  nothing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  informs  the  gentleman  that  the 
purpose  of  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Levine]  for 
unanimous  consent  was  to  allow  his 
amendment  and  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 


land [Mrs.  Btron]  to  be  considered 
within  the  50  minutes,  equally  divided 
and  controlled. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levine]  will  be  recognized  for  25  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton],  who  has  sought 
recognition  in  opposition,  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  25  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  more  infantrymen 
wlU  lay  their  lives  on  the  line  by  riding, 
and  perhaps  fighting,  in  the  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle,  than  any  other  weap- 
on in  the  Army's  arsenal.  Yet,  despite 
congressional  action  mandating  realis- 
tic live-fire  tests  on  the  Bradley,  such 
tests  have  yet  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Army. 

Our  amendment  will  help  ensure 
that  the  Army  conducts  and  com- 
pletes, in  a  timely  way.  realistic  Brad- 
ley live-fire  tests. 

What  is  at  stake  with  this  amend- 
ment is  the  future  of  the  Joint  live-fire 
testing  program  designed  to  maximize 
the  survival  of  our  troops  in  battle- 
not  Just  those  who  will  rely  upon  the 
Bradley,  but  those  who  will  rely  upon 
other  weapons  which  will  also  be  sub- 
jected to  these  tests. 

Unfortunately,  given  the  momentum 
which  develops  in  the  effort  to  field  a 
new  weapons  system,  realistic  testing 
of  the  Bradley  has  not  only  been  inad- 
equate but  has  actively  been  resisted 
by  the  Bradley's  program  managers. 

In  1983,  the  Army  promised  to  com- 
plete realistic  testing  on  the  Bradley 
by  year's  end.  When  that  had  not  been 
done  by  mid-1985,  Congress  enacted 
legislation  requiring  realistic  tests. 
When  the  Army  did  not  meet  their 
statutory  deadline  of  December  1, 
1985 — one  which  they  agreed  was 
fair— they  were  less  than  candid  with 
Congress,  both  with  regard  to  the 
timing  and  substance  of  the  test  re- 
sults. The  Army  missed  its  second  stat- 
utory deadline  on  June  1,  1986.  when 
the  second  and  final  phase  of  Bradley 
tests  were  to  have  been  reported  to 
Congress.  As  a  result,  the  Bradley  test 
program  has  ground  to  a  halt. 

When  the  national  press  concludes 
that  the  Pentagon  and  the  Army  have 
been  so  determined  to  field  the  weap- 
ons that  they  have  not  shown  ade- 
quate concerns  for  the  safety  of  our 
soldiers.  as  the  New  York  Times  con- 
cluded today  and  "ABC  News"  con- 


cluded 6  weeks  ago.  Congress  must 
take  action  to  require  realistic  tests. 

We  have  fashioned  an  amendment 
which  would  require  such  tests.  It  is  a 
responsible  amendment  which  would 
mandate  a  comparative  test  of  differ- 
ent versions  of  the  Bradley  to  deter- 
mine which  goes  furthest  in  reducing 
combat  casualties.  It  places  a  mini- 
mum constraint  on  the  Bradley  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  Army  to 
answer  serious  questions  about  troop 
safety.  The  man  who,  until  recently, 
was  charged  with  testing  the  Bradley 
concluded  in  an  interview  last  week 
that  "some  kind  of  constraint  should 
be  placed  on  the  program  until  tests 
are  completed." 

Finally,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  not  a  Jobs  issue.  Our 
amendment  has  been  structured  in 
such  a  way  so  as  to  not  affect  the  pro- 
duction line  or  cost  a  single  Job. 
Rather,  it  is  an  issue  of  the  safety  of 
our  soldiers.  We  must  conduct  realistic 
tests  on  the  Bradley.  Our  fighting  men 
deserve  no  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levine]  has  consumed  3  minutes. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
wish  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]  for  the  pur- 
poses of  offering  her  amendment  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  BYRON  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  LEVINE  OP  CALIFORNIA 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Byron  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Levine  of  California: 

Strike  out  section  121  (page  2.  line  15. 
through  page  23.  line  17)  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SEC.  12).  LIVE-PIRE  TESTING  OF  BRADLEY  FIGHT- 
ING VEHICLE. 

(a)  Plan  for  Testing  Survivability  En- 
hancements.—( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  carry  out  live-fire  testing  of  the  Brad- 
ley Fighting  Vehicle  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

(2)  In  developing  a  plan  for  such  testing, 
the  Secretary  shall  include  a  plan  for— 

(A)  testing  and  evaluating  the  survivabil- 
ity enhancements  for  the  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicle  currently  proposed  by  the  Army; 

(B)  testing  and  evaluating  the  minimum 
casualty  baseline  vehicle  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (7));  and 

(C)  comparing  the  testing  and  evaluation 
under  subparagraph  (A)  with  the  testing 
and  evaluation  under  subparagraph  (B). 

(3)  The  plan  under  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  shall  include  a  proposal  and  an  expe- 
dited schedule  for  live-fire  testing  of  the 
concept  of  the  minimum  casualty  baseline 
vehicle; 

(B)  shall  require  duplication  for  both  ver- 
sions of  the  vehicle  tested  of  all  of  the  live- 
fire,  full-up  selected  shots  from  Phase  I  of 
the  live-fire  tests  of  the  Bradley  Fighting 


Vehicle  for  which  there  is  a  change  in  the 
vehicles  due  to  enhancements: 

(C)  shall  require  the  firing  against  both 
such  vehicles  of  a  matched  set  of  shots, 
using  weapons  likely  to  be  encountered  in 
combat,  that  are  drawn  at  random  from 
combat  hit  distributions  and  are  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  of  any  selected 
shots; 

(D)  may  include  a  requirement  for  addi- 
tional selected  shots  as  long  as  such  shots 
are  against  both  vehicles  and  are  accompa- 
nied by  an  equal  number  of  random  shots 
against  both  vehicles:  and 

(E)  may  include  a  requirement  for  the 
testing  of  additional  vehicles,  as  long  as  the 
same  procedures  are  followed. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  develop 
the  plan  under  paragraph  (2)  in  consulta- 
tion with— 

(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army; 

(B)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation: 

(C)  the  Deputy  Director  of  Developmental 
Test  and  Evaluation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense:  and 

(D)  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

(5)  After  developing  the  plan  required  by 
paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  certify  to 
Congress  that  the  conditions  and  plan  for 
the  live-fire  testing  of  the  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicle  represent  the  most  realistic  and 
suitable  conditions,  and  the  most  realistic 
and  suitable  plan,  to  evaluate  the  casualty 
reductions  likely  to  be  achieved  in  combat 
by  the  proposed  survivability  enhance- 
ments. 

(6)  The  Comptroller  General  shall— 

(A)  review  all  materials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  used  to  develop  the  plan 
with  respect  to  which  the  certification 
under  paragraph  (5)  is  made:  and 

(B)  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  giving  the  assessment  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  to  the  realisim  and  suit- 
ability of  the  conditions  and  plan  to  evalu- 
ate the  casualty  reductions  likely  to  be 
achieved  in  combat  by  the  proposed  surviv- 
ability enhancements  of  the  Bradley  Fight- 
ing Vehicle. 

(7)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"minimum  casualty  baseline  vehicle"  means 
a  vehicle  produced  under  the  Bradley  Fight- 
ing Vehicle  program  that  is  a  minimally 
modified  vehicle  in  which— 

(A)  all  fuel  and  ammunition  (other  than 
small  arms  and  ready  rounds)  are  removed 
from  the  troop  compartment:  and 

(B)  a  maximum  effectiveness  spall  liner  is 
added  to  the  walls,  roof,  and  turret. 

(b)  Conduct  of  Live-Fire  Testing.— (1) 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  conduct  live- 
fire  testing  of  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  with  respect  to 
which  the  certification  under  suljsection 
(a)(5)  was  made  so  as  to  test  the  survivabil- 
ity enhancements  of  such  vehicle  proposed 
by  the  Army  in  comparison  with  the  mini- 
mum casualty  baseline  vehicle. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation,  and  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  Developmental  Test  and  Evaluation 
of  the  Department  of  E>efense  shall  each— 

(A)  review  the  results  of  such  testing:  and 

(B)  submit  to  the  SecreUry  of  Defense  an 
independent  report,  uncoordinated  with  any 
other  report  under  this  paragraph,  evaluat- 
ing such  results. 

(3)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  provide 
oversight  of  the  testing. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  the  Eteputy  Director  for  De- 


velopmental Testing  and  Evaluation,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  each  observe 
the  conduct  of  the  testing. 

(c)  Reports.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  results  of  the  live-fire  testing  of  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  Such  report  shall 
include  a  description  of  any  sur/ivability 
modifications  of  the  vehicle  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  based  on  live-fire  tests  and  the 
projected  costs  of  any  such  modifications. 
The  Secretary  shall  include  as  an  appendix 
to  such  report  a  copy  of  each  report  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (bK2). 

(2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  giving  the  Comptroller 
General's  evaluation  of— 

(A)  the  results  of  the  test  firings;  and 

(B)  the  reports  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  under  subsection  (b)(2). 

(d)  Obligation  op  Program  Funds.— Until 
the  Secretary  of  I^efense  submits  to  Con- 
gress the  report  under  subsection  (c)(l>,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not— 

( 1 )  obligate  funds  for  more  than  336  units 
of  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1987;  or 

(2)  make  a  production  decision  concerning 
survivability  enhancements  of  such  vehicle. 

Mrs.  BYRON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  smiendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  an  opponent  of  this  amendment  as 
well. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stratton]  has  25  minutes  in 
which  to  oppose  both  amendments. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offering  this  substitute  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  [Mr. 
Spratt],  as  a  compromise  between 
what  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
proposing  and  what  is  currently  incor- 
porated in  the  authorization  bill. 

Simply  put,  the  amendment  we  offer 
differs  from  Mr.  Levine's  initial  pro- 
posal in  two  areas.  First,  we  allow  for 
some  additional  flexibility  with  regard 
to  the  testing  of  the  Bradley  Miiiimum 
Casualty  Vehicle  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  second,  our  amendment 
fences  only  slightly  more  than  half  of 
the  Bradley  production  for  fiscal  year 
1987. 

Let  me  now  explain  the  rationale  for 
these  differences.  The  key  issue  of  the 
debate  for  my  colleagues  who  are  only 
slightly  familiar  with  the  Bradley  Pro- 
gram is  the  issue  of  testing.  The  argu- 
ment is  not  whether  the  Bradley  is  in- 
ferior to  the  old  M-113  armed  person- 
nel carrier— it  is  not.  It  is  whether  we 
should  compel  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  test  a  concept  which  may 
make  the  Bradley  safer. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  Mr. 
Levine  and  Mr.  Smith  that  the  mlni- 
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mum  casualty  concept  should  be 
tested  and  compared  to  the  "en- 
hanced" Bradley  which  the  Army  is 
proposing.  Will  the  minimum  casualty 
vehicle  be  superior  to  the  enhanced 
Bradley?— I  don't  know— it  is  difficult 
to  predict  what  the  tradeoffs,  such  as 
mobility,  will  be.  But  we  can't  find  out 
unless  the  Secretary  of  defense  tests 
this  concept,  and  quite  frankly,  there 
is  a  lot  of  foot-dragging  going  on  in 
the  Pentagon  in  that  respect.  This 
isn't  the  first  time  we  have  seen  this 
happen. 

I  did  have  some  differences  with  the 
gentlemen  from  California  and 
Oregon  on  how  specific  we  should  be 
with  regard  to  spelling  out  the  details 
of  the  test  plan.  I  have  always  felt 
that  this  was  a  decision  which  should 
be  left  to  the  Secretary.  However,  Mr. 
Spratt  has  proposed,  what  I  believe  is 
a  sensible  outline  for  a  test  plan, 
which  includes  random  shots  along 
with  selected  shots  when  the  Defense 
Department  begins  testing  the  mini- 
mum casualty  vehicle  along  side  en- 
hanced Bradley.  I  believe  that  such  a 
test  could  be  carried  out  in  a  reasona- 
ble timeframe.  In  addition,  our  substi- 
tute also  requires  the  GAO  to  provide 
Congress  the  necessary  oversight  with 
regard  to  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  the  test  plan. 

The  second  issue  centers  around  the 
fence  of  the  funds  needed  to  buy  the 
Bradley.  Our  substitute  would  provide 
for  the  minimum  production  rate  of 
336  Bradleys  while  fencing  the  re- 
maining 257  Bradleys  which  are  au- 
thorized in  this  bill.  Due  to  the  foot- 
dragging  that  I  have  foimd  in  the 
proper  planning  and  execution  of  the 
testing  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Brad- 
ley, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  fence  of  almost  half  of  next  year's 
Bradley  production  will  be  necessary 
to  show  the  Defense  Department  that 
Congress  is  serious  about  the  need  to 
test  the  minimum  casualty  vehicle. 

I  am  well  aware  that  fencing  funds 
presents  some  pipblems.  There  are 
questions  regarding  what  happens  to 
multiyear  contracts  under  the  pro- 
gram, additional  costs  for  lower  pro- 
duction, and  most  importantly,  the 
possibility  of  layoffs.  All  of  these  fac- 
tors are  of  great  concern  to  me.  But  it 
is  my  feeling  that  a  fence  along  the 
lines  Mr.  Spratt  and  I  have  proposed 
will  give  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  necessary  time— at  the  very  least 
14  months— to  develope  and  execute  a 
test  of  the  minimum  casualty  vehicle 
without  causing  an  unnecessary  gap  in 
the  production  line.  If  both  the  Army 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  really 
believe  in  the  Bradley,  I  am  certain 
that  they  will  be  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  substitute,  there- 
fore. I  urge  its  adoption. 


D  1845 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Edwards],  dean  of  the 
California  delegation. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  weapons  systems  that  destabi- 
lize and  escalate  the  arms  race. 

They  cost  billions;  their  future 
payoff  is  unknown,  and  the  Soviets 
Just  go  ahead  and  build  matching  sys- 
tems. 

The  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  is  not 
that  kind  of  weapon.  It  is  an  essential 
component  in  conventional  warfare. 
The  Soviets  have  a  counterpart  that 
carries  soldiers  into  battle  alongside 
the  tanks.  The  Bradley  has  proven 
itself  superior  to  the  Soviet  vehicle. 

Already  over  2,000  of  the  Bradley's 
are  operating  in  U.S.  Army  forces 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  soldiers  like  them  and 
triist  them.  Ask  any  soldier.  He'll  tell 
you  that  if  he's  going  to  war,  he  wants 
to  go  in  a  Bradley. 

This  amendment  must  be  defeated. 
It  will  mean  that  production  will  be 
slowed  and  stopped.  Our  soldiers  will 
be  denied  the  fighting  vehicle  they 
need  and  want. 

Yes.  there  is  an  ongoing  argument 
about  testing— testing  that  will  meas- 
ure the  damage  if  the  vehicle  is  hit. 

Of  course  we  demand  rigorous  test- 
ing, and  the  bill  provides  just  that.  It 
directs  the  Pentagon  to  bring  in  out- 
side experts.  It  requires  the  use  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  man- 
dates auditing  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Last,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not  oppos- 
ing this  amendment  because  the  Brad- 
ley is  built  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

Ehrery  kind  of  weapon  is  built  there- 
nuclear  weapons,  missiles,  essential 
parts  for  star  wars— billions  of  dollars 
annually. 

I'll  vote  against  spending  for  many 
of  these  new  weapons  systems  that  are 
destabilizing. 

But  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  is 
not  one  of  these.  It's  an  essential  for 
the  soldier  who  does  the  tough  fight- 
ing. Don't  let  him  down. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Denrt 
Smith]. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  the  issue  here  is  testing,  and 
the  issue  is  whether  the  Congress  is 
going  to  be  in  charge  of  what  the  mili- 
tary does,  as  I  think  the  Constitution 
requires  that  we  be.  or  whether  the 
Army  is  going  to  do  as  it  happens  to 
please  on  any  given  day. 

Let  me  run  you  back  through  the 
last  year  or  two  of  my  involvement 
with  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  At 
no  time  have  I  questioned  whether  it 
was  a  good  vehicle;  I  think  it  probably 


is  as  good  a  track  vehicle  as  we  have 
built. 

The  problem  here  is  whether  the 
Army  is  going  to  tell  us  what  the  mini- 
mum casualty  baseline  is,  and  what  we 
can  do  to  try  and  make  it  a  better  ve- 
hicle. 

Under  the  authorizing  legislation 
last  year,  we  told  the  Army  to  test  this 
vehicle;  to  find  out  whether  it  was  sur- 
vivable;  how  we  could  make  it  more 
survivable;  what  could  be  done  to  try 
and  make  this  a  safer  vehicle  for  the 
fighting  men  that  are  going  to  have  to 
use  it. 

This  amendment  will  be  explained 
very  simply:  we  fence  some  money 
until  the  Army  follows  through  with 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  vehi- 
cle canceled.  That  is  not  my  goal,  but 
it  certainly  is  my  goal  to  try  and  make 
the  Army  reply,  by  endorsement,  I 
guess,  as  we  used  to  say  in  the  service, 
get  us  the  information. 

Interestingly  enough,  last  year  I 
went  up  and  watched  one  of  the  10 
live  fire  tests  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground.  The  Army  fought  me  every 
way  they  could  to  keep  me  from  going 
up  there.  They  scheduled  it  during 
votes,  they  did  not  want  me  to  go.  they 
said  we  were  going  to  have  to  be  in  a 
bunker  for  8  hours;  and  they  finally 
relented,  and  we  went  up  there,  and 
sure  enough  we  were  not  in  bimker  for 
more  than  about  30  minutes. 

It  was  an  interesting  opportunity  to 
see  what  happens  in  a  test,  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  recommend  to  any 
Member  to  go  up  to  Aberdeen  when 
the  live-fire  tests  go.  if  again  they  do 
go.  I  think  that  it  is  very  important. 

Recently,  we  have  been  lobbied  by 
the  Army  quite  extensive.  I  do  not 
know  about  your  office,  but  mine  was 
sent  correspondence  by  a  number  of 
the  subcontractors;  so  I  asked  the 
Army  by  telephone:  Would  you  please 
provide  me  a  list  of  subcontractors 
that  are  producing  the  Bradley  Fight- 
ing Vehicle? 

They  said,  "We  will  not  do  that  be- 
cause we  don't  keep  a  list."  They  said, 
"We  do  not  keep  a  list  of  subcontrac- 
tors." 

So  I  sent  a  letter  to  Jack  Marsh  and 
to  General  Wickham  and  said,  "I'd 
like  to  have  a  list  of  subcontractors; 
and  if  you  do  not  provide  that  to  me 
within  a  week,  I  will  put  this  letter 
into  the  Congressional  Record  re- 
questing that  you  send  it.  and  also  I'm 
going  to  put  in  there  the  letter  that 
I'd  like  to  send  to  the  subcontractors." 

Very  simply,  what  I  am  telling  the 
subcontractors  is  the  same  thing  I  am 
telling  the  Members  today:  We  ought 
to  test  this  vehicle  as  we  ought  to  test 
everything  to  be  sure  that  what  we  are 
buying  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  the  Army,  and  the  fighting 
man. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  going  to  do  a  lot  for  the  Army  and 
do  a  great  deal  for  the  fighting  man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Whitehurst]. 

D  1855 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  co- 
founders  of  the  Military  Reform 
Caucus,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  rise  in 
opposition  to  an  amendment  put  for- 
ward by  one  of  its  current  cochairmen, 
but  rise  I  must. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  caucus 
was  to  stimulate  new  ideas  and  to 
reform  our  warfighting  doctrine  to 
place  emphasis  on  agility,  maneuver 
and  offensive  boldness.  Senator  Hart 
and  I  conceived  of  the  caucus  in  terms 
of  ideas— not  weapons  systems.  And  I 
think  we  were  enormously  successful. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  caucus,  there 
was  a  revolutionary  doctrinal  debate 
in  the  Army,  and  from  that  debate 
came  a  bold  new  offensive  doctrine— 
the  "air-land  battle"  concept. 

The  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  is 
tailor-made  for  the  maneuver  doctrine 
the  caucus  did  so  much  to  foster.  In 
fact,  without  the  Bradley,  maneuver 
doctrine  becomes  a  meaningless  term 
for  the  Army.  You  cannot  move  fast, 
strike  deep  and  fast  and  move  on  to 
strike  again  before  the  enemy  can 
react  in  an  M-113.  Only  when  you  put 
the  Bradley  alongside  the  Abrams 
tank  does  air-land  battle  doctrine 
make  any  sense  for  our  ground  forces. 

The  debate  over  the  Bradley  is  noth- 
ing new.  It  is  one  of  the  longest  run- 
ning acts  in  town.  It  has  always  been 
the  subject  of  controversy  and  there  is 
a  logical  reason  for  that  controversy. 
In  terms  of  U.S.  Army  systems  there 
has  never  been  anything  like  it  in  the 
Army's  inventory.  And  its  appearance 
on  the  battlefield  has  revolutionized 
our  fighting  doctrine. 

The  real  question  before  us  today 
is— to  paraphrase  the  Army's  recruit- 
ing slogan— whether  or  not  the  Brad- 
ley is  all  it  can  be. 

Is  the  Bradley  a  flawed  system  that- 
was  ill  conceived  and  hastily  designed? 
No.  The  requirement  for  the  Bradley 
emerged  in  the  late  1950's.  While  the 
Soviets  began  fielding  the  BMP  in  the 
1960's.  the  Army  studied  the  problem.' 
And  since  1976  there  have  been  six 
major  studies,  all  of  which  contributed 
to  the  design  that  is  the  Bradley 
today. 

Was  the  Bradley  inadequately  tested 
before  fielding?  No.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  tested  systems  in  the  world  with 
18  separate  tests  in  the  past  8  years, 
including  extensive  vulnei-ability  test- 
ing. 

Should  we  dally  procurement  pend- 
ing the  results  of  the  next  phase  of 
the  live-fire  testing?  Most  emphatical- 
ly, no.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Army  has  not  been  forthright,  honest. 


and  supportive  of  the  testing  that 
would  justify  this  kind  of  punitive 
action. 

By  all  expert  accounts,  the  Bradley 
is  a  superb  combat  vehicle  that  is  criti- 
cally needed.  No  less  trusted  an  au- 
thority than  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers  has 
personally  interceded  with  a  plea  to 
use  to  continue  production.  I  find  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  commander 
of  our  forces  in  Europe  would  know- 
ingly endanger  the  lives  of  his  troops 
by  urging  us  to  continue  production  of 
a  flawed  system. 

I  am  persuaded  that  we  should  give 
General  Rogers  the  tools  he  needs  to 
do  the  job  and  that  we  should  vote 
down  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  critics  of  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  are  saying  that  the 
Army  has  designed  the  wror)g  system  for  the 
\wrong  war. 

I  do  not  krK>w  what  war  the  critics  think  we 
will  be  fighting,  but  I  know  that  the  Bradley  is 
a  troop  carrier  with  speed  and  firepower  and 
is  ideally  suited  to  the  tactical  requirements  of 
fast-moving  land  war. 

The  military  and  political  leadership  of  the 
Defense  Department  are  in  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Bradley.  It  is  a  proven  weapons 
system,  urgently  needed  and  superior  to  its 
predecessor  in  every  way.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  tested  systems  in  history. 

Senator  Warren  Rudman,  well  known  as  a 
sharp-eyed  foe  of  wasteful  programs  and 
projects,  has  no  reservations  about  the  Brad- 
ley. He  said,  "Much  of  the  criticism  of  this  ve- 
hicle is  being  made  by  people  who  have  never 
heard  a  shot  fired  in  anger." 

He  also  said,  "I  think  there  are  a  numt)er  of 
people  around  here  who  want  to  wear  oak- 
leaf  clusters  for  the  numt}er  of  weapons  they 
want  to  kill.  I've  been  against  some  weapons, 
but  the  Bradley  is  not  one  of  them." 

Where  did  anybody  get  Vne  idea  that  we 
should  kill  a  weapons  system  every  year  just 
to  prove  we  are  doing  our  job?  Let's  keep  our 
eyes  focused  on  the  job  of  providing  our  mili- 
tary personnel  with  the  t>est  equipment  tfiat 
can  t>e  developed. 

If  you  want  to  know  at)out  the  Bradley,  talk 
to  the  commanders  and  soldiers  who  are  inti- 
mately familiar  with  the  vehicle.  They  will  tell 
you  that  it  meets  all  the  requirements  for  its 
missions  and  is  vastly  superior  to  the  equip- 
ment it  replaces. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   Texas    [Mr.    Busta- 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  Levine  amend- 
ment on  the  live-fire  testing  of  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  his  continuing  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  18-year-old  infantrymen. 
Since  1983,  Mr.  Levine  has  been  call- 
ing for  realistic  live-fire  tests  to  enable 
us  to  provide  our  young  men  with  the 
safest  personnel  carrier  possible.  Out 
of  his  commitment  to  this  goal,  he  has 
actively  participated  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings  on  the 
Bradley,  and  has  become  one  of  the 


best  informed  Members  of  Congress 
on  the  subject. 

Three  years  ago  questions  were 
raised  concerning  the  vulnerability  of 
the  Bradley.  Since  then,  serious  alle- 
gations have  been  leveled  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  live-fire  testing  of 
the  Bradley;  allegations  that  the  tests 
were  not  being  conducted  realistically. 
In  addition,  the  Defense  Department's 
Inspector  general  is  currently  investi- 
gating the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  resignation  of  Col.  James  Burton, 
who  as  director  of  the  the  live-fire 
tests,  was  overseeing  the  Bradley  live- 
fire  tests.  These  allegations  have 
raised  suspicions  on  whether  the  Army 
and  the  Pentagon  are  committed  to 
test  our  weapons  systems  realistically 
to  ensure  that  they  do  not  unnecessar- 
ily endanger  their  crews.  Consequent- 
ly, the  matter  came  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  attention. 

During  the  committee  hearings,  I 
raised  questions  on  my  key  concern 
over  the  lives  and  safety  of  our  young 
infantrymen.  My  concern  derives  from 
the  Bradley's  light  armor  and  the 
large  amount  of  highly  explosive  am- 
mimition  which,  according  to  the 
Army,  when  struck  will  present  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  infantry  riding 
inside. 

Today,  2Vi  months  after  the  hear- 
ings, my  questions  on  the  survivability 
of  the  Bradley  have  yet  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  Army. 

When  are  the  tests  going  to  be  com- 
pleted? We  don't  know. 

Will  the  Bradley  work  as  designed? 
We  don't  know. 

How  vulnerable  is  the  Bradley?  We 
don't  know. 

Are  there  cost-effective  fixes  to 
Bradley  vulnerability?  We  don't  know. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  we  don't 
have  the  test  results  on  the  Bradley 
which  the  Pentagon  was  required  to 
submit  to  Congress  by  June  of  this 
year.  What's  worse  is  that  the  tests 
were  suspended  in  April  and  have  not 
resumed  since  then. 

Today.  3  years  after  calling  for  real- 
istic live-fire  tests  of  the  Bradley,  the 
tests  su-e  not  completed.  Yet  we  are 
now  expected  to  fund  another  full  pro- 
duction year  for  the  Bradley  without 
definitive  data  from  the  Pentagon  on 
whether  the  Bradley  will  provide  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  troops. 

Is  it  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
fund  the  production  of  a  vehicle  the 
Army  admits  needs  to  be  fixed  without 
knowing  wheher  it  can  be  fixed,  or 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  fix? 

Clearly,  the  Army  request  for  con- 
tinuation of  procurement  requires  a 
"fund  in  the  blind"  response  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  It  is  irresponsible  for 
the  Army  to  request  such  action  and  it 
would  be  irresponsible  for  the  Con- 
gress to  follow  blindly.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  our  fighting  boys  and  to 
the  American  taxpayer  to  make  sure 
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we  purchase  weapons  that  are  safe 
and  cost-effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  amendment,  the 
Levine  amendment,  constitutes  the 
most  reasonable  response  to  the  Pen- 
tagon's non-compliance  with  the  law 
passed  last  year.  That  law  required 
that  Congress  have  all  the  informa- 
tion on  the  Bradley  live-fire  tests 
before  we  would  have  to  make  a  deci- 
sion on  the  program  this  year.  There- 
fore, unless  Congress  wants  to  be  next 
year  in  the  same  position  of  funding 
the  program  in  the  blind,  we  have  to 
offer  an  additional  inducement  to  the 
Pentagon  to  comply  with  the  will  of 
Congress.  The  Levine  amendment  pro- 
vides this  inducement  in  the  form  of  a 
fence  which  withholds  funds  until 
Congress  is  provided  with  the  test  re- 
sults. The  fence  is  fair.  It  helps  assure 
Congress  that  the  Army  will  keep  its 
commitment  to  provide  us  with  the 
test  results  by  December  of  this  year 
as  stated  before  the  committee. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for 
the  realistic  live-fire  testing  of  the 
Bradley.  To  insure  as  much  realism  as 
possible  and  avoid  suspicions  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  testing,  the  amendment 
provides  minimal  guidelines  for  the 
conduct  of  the  testing  and  requires  in- 
dependent supervision  of  the  tests. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  im- 
portance of  reliable  realistic  live-fire 
test  as  the  best  means  to  save  young 
men's  lives.  During  our  hearings  on 
the  Bradley,  we  heard  testimony 
pointing  the  pitfalls  of  not  conducting 
fuU  up  live  fire  tests  on  the  weapons 
we  procure.  Let  me  share  with  you 
some  of  the  testimony  we  heard: 

Our  weapons  systems  today  are  procured 
with  computer-based  vulnerability/lethality 
estimates,  little  firing  data  and  no  full  up 
live  firing  results.  What  are  the  conse- 
quences of  not  conducting  realistic  combat 
live  fire  testing?  When  actual  combat 
occurs,  we  discover,  too  late,  serious  short- 
comings in  our  weapons  systems;  shortcom- 
ing which  cost  lives. 

In  World  War  n.  Korea  and  Israel.  U.S. 
tanks  proved  excessively  flammable  and  vul- 
nerable. The  Israeli  experience  of  1973 
showed  that  the  UJS.  M-60  burned  or  blew 
up  twice  as  often  when  hit  as  the  British 
centurion,  and  more  often  than  its  predeces- 
sor, the  M-48.  Concern  over  excessive  casu- 
alties caused  the  Israelis  to  make  several 
changes  to  their  M-€0's;  different  hydraulic 
fluid,  fire  extinguishers,  special  armor  pack- 
ages, etc.  This  painful  experience  of  exces- 
sive casualties  also  led  them  to  a  unique 
armor  concept  in  their  Merkava  tank  which 
sacrifices  the  tank  in  order  to  protect  the 
crew. 

In  Vietnam.  X3S.  fighters  also  proved  to  be 
unnecessarily  flammable  and  vulnerable. 
Fire  and  explosion  caused  the  loss  of  at 
least  60  percent  of  the  5.000  \3S.  aircraft 
downed  in  Vietnam.  During  the  course  of 
the  war.  stirvivability  improvement  kits  had 
to  be  bastUy  developed  and  installed  on 
fighters  such  as  F-4  and  F-105  to  reduce 
their  vulnerability. 

Clearly  realistic  live  fire  tests  on  the 
Bradley  are  not  a  luxury,  they  are  a 


necessity  if  we  are  to  avoid  needlessly 
risking  the  lives  of  our  soldiers. 

Your  vote  for  the  Levine  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  for  the  young  men  de- 
fending America. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Daniel]. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
our  countries  most  authoritative  and 
respected  military  leaders  is  Bemie 
Rogers,  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander in  Europe.  General  Rogers  is 
also  well  known  to  us  from  his  tenure 
as  Army  Chief  of  Staff  where  he  built 
up  a  reputation  for  candor  as  well  as 
knowledge. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful  for  us  in 
this  debate  to  hear  what  General 
Rogers  has  to  say  about  the  Bradley, 
so  I  want  to  read  a  letter  he  wrote  re- 
cently on  the  subject: 

For  many  years  we  have  needed  an  Infan- 
try Fighting  Vehicle  as  an  appropriate  and 
adequate  complement  to  our  modem  ar- 
mored forces.  As  Army  Chief  of  Staff  I 
pressed  hard  for  the  development  of  such  a 
system.  We  are  now  fielding  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  (BFV)  in  Europe,  meeting 
that  long-standing  requirement— and  meet- 
ing it  well.  The  Bradley  is  a  winner.  Our  sol- 
diers will  confirm  that  statement. 

The  current  controversy  over  testing  of 
the  BFV  is  of  great  concern  to  me.  because 
it  threatens  to  stop  production  of  this  ex- 
tremely important  system.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  because  the  issue  seems  to  center 
around  the  Bradley's  vulnerability  to  direct- 
fire  anti-tank  weapons— something  it  was 
never  intended  or  designed  to  withstand. 

The  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  is  not  a 
tank.  Rather  it  is  a  vastly  superior  replace- 
ment for  the  M113  Armored  Personnel  Car- 
rier. Its  purpose  is  to  place  infantry  troops 
on  the  ground  where  they  are  needed  when 
the  environment  will  not  allow  soldiers  to 
walk  or  move  by  truck.  This  vehicle  is  able 
to  accompany  and  support  our  modem  tank 
forces  as  an  integral  part  of  a  combined 
arms  team.  The  Bradley  will  defeat  compa- 
rable-threat vehicles  in  an  infantry  battle 
environment.  In  a  tank  battle  environment 
the  Bradley  will  deploy  dismounted  forces 
whose  mission  is  to  protect  friendly  armor 
by  defeating  enemy  anti-armor  systems.  Its 
TOW  and  24mm  Chain  Gun  provide  protec- 
tive fires  for  armor  and  dismounted  infan- 
try, both  day  and  night.  With  this  capabil- 
ity, the  Bradley  is  a  major  combat  multipli- 
er on  the  mechanized  battlefield. 

When  it  is  shown  that  the  Bradley  is  in- 
capable of  doing  what  it  was  designed  to  do. 
I  will  be  in  the  vanguard  of  those  demand- 
ing that  the  system  be  redesigned  or 
scrapped.  We  must  not.  however,  allow  a 
much-needed,  modem  and  effective  Infantry 
system  to  be  scrapped  because  it  is  vulnera- 
ble to  enemy  weapons  systems  which  it  was 
never  designed  or  Intended  to  withstand.  I 
need  and  ask  your  support  to  ensure  that  it 
is  not. 

With  my  respect  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

BnufARO  W.  Rogers. 
General,  U.S.  Army. 
Commander  in  Chief,  EuTope. 

I  believe  the  letter  speaks  for  itself 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  it 
carefully  before  voting  on  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Committee  that  the 


gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton]  has  17  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Levine]  has  1 1  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  McCuRDY]  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  get  clarified 
in  the  record  here  as  to  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  is  offering. 
Does  the  amendment  the  gentleman  is 
offering  halt  production  of  the  Brad- 
ley during  the  testing  of  the  vehicle? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Our 
amendment  does  not  halt  production 
nor  does  our  amendment  slow  produc- 
tion of  the  Bradley.  Particularly  with 
the  Byron  perfecting  amendment  our 
amendment  allows  the  number  of  ve- 
hicles that  the  Army  has  indicated  will 
not  even  slow  the  production  line,  let 
along  halt  the  production  line. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  McCain]. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Levine  amendment 
regarding  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle. 
My  colleagues  have  made  an  eloquent 
and  persuasive  case  for  their  measure, 
which  would  fence  funding  for  less 
than  half  of  the  593  authorized  Brad- 
leys  pending  realistic  live  fire  tests. 

I  favor  this  amendment  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  Army  wanted 
an  infantry  vehicle  to  accompany 
tanks  into  battle.  With  that  in  mind,  it 
traded  the  M-113  personnel  carrier, 
which  costs  $160  thousand,  for  the 
Bradley,  which  costs  almost  10  times 
as  much.  Serious  concern  has  since 
arisen  over  whether  the  Bradley  can 
withstand  assault  on  the  front  lines, 
the  mission  for  which  it  was  intended. 

If  the  Bradley  caimot  accompany 
tanks  into  battle,  we  need  to  know 
now.  We  need  to  determine  its  vulner- 
abilities by  testing  empty  vehicles.  We 
don't  want  to  find  out  later,  on  some 
battlefield  in  the  Middle  East  or 
Europe,  that  our  yoiuig  soldiers  are 
dying  because  the  Bradley  can't  fulfill 
its  mission. 

This  amendment  is  basically  a  ques- 
tion of  credibility.  We  are  being  asked 
to  spend  a  billion  dollars  this  year  on 
the  Bradley,  and  we're  still  not  sure 
whether  it  can  carry  out  the  mission 
for  which  it  was  designed.  This  is  the 
kind  of  weapon  that  robs  the  Defense 
Department  of  the  American  people's 
confidence.  The  Bradley  is  one  good 
example  of  why  the  consensus  behind 
the  much  needed  defense  buildup  has 
evaporated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Levine  amendment.  It  is  not  a  vote 
against  national  security.  It  is  a  vote 


to  protect  our  young  soldiers,  those  on 
the  front  lines  of  freedom. 
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It  is  a  vote  to  restore  the  credibility 
in  defense  spending  with  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  vote  to  get  back  to  the 
business  of  defending  this  Nation's 
vital  national  security  interests. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols!. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Bradley  and  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  If  we  halted  production 
on  weapons  systems  every  time  we 
were  testing  improvements  to  make 
them  less  vulnerable,  I  doubt  if  we 
would  have  any  systeAis  in  production. 

Production  improvement  is  a  con- 
tinuing process,  and  in  most  of  our 
major  weapons  systems,  we  continue 
to  put  improvements  into  the  produc- 
tion line  from  time  to  time.  As  the 
state  of  the  art  advances— the  Bradley 
is  no  exception,  and  to  suggest  that  we 
purchase  the  Bradley  before  testing  Ls 
certainly  not  the  case.  The  Army  did 
indeed  test  thq  Bradley  vehicle  as 
early  as  1978  and  1979  to  correct  weak- 
nesses in  the  M-113  armored  person- 
nel carrier  from: mine  explosions.  The 
Bradley  hull  Wjis  not  ruptured  al- 
though soldiers'  inside  would  have 
been  injured.  It  was  tested  against 
overhead  155  artillery  bursts  which 
failed  to  penetrate  the  top  of  the  vehi- 
cle and  it  was  tested  against  the  Soviet 
14.5  mm  machinanin  which  failed  to 
penetrate  the  hul&f  the  vehicle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a^  an  old  foot  soldier, 
I  have  watched,  with  interest,  further 
tests  in  1984,  1985,  and  1986  which  ap- 
peared on  television  showing  the  vehi- 
cle's vulnerability  to  direct  hits  by  a 
120  mm  tank  gim,  hits  by  30  mm  can- 
nons, and  by  Soviet  rocket  propelled 
grenades.  But  I  subniit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  direct  hits  of  this  nature  would 
no  doubt  cripple,  if  not  put  out  of 
commission,  the  heaviest  armored 
Army  vehicle,  the  Abrams  M-1  tank, 
and  I  seriously  doubt  that  we  would 
want  to  put  the  additional  weight  on 
the  Bradley  necessary  to  guarantee 
protection  against  hits  of  this  nature. 

To  comment  further  about  testing, 
let  me  point  out  that  the  test  complet- 
ed in  March  of  this  year  indicated  the 
advisability  of  adding  additional  pro- 
tection in  the  form  of  lining  the  inside 
of  the  vehicle  with  a  kevlar  blanket, 
and  further  protection  provided  by  ad- 
ditional external  armor  now  being  uti- 
lized by  the  country,  of  Israel. 

Detailed  testings  of  these  two  new 
improvements  of  the  new  Bradley  are 
scheduled  to  start  just  next  month, 
and  will  nm  into  early  summer  of  1987 
so  that  the  implication  that  we  are 
"not  testing  before  we  buy"  is  just  not 


the  case  in  the  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 
cle. 

But  the  biggest  supporter  of  the 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle  are  the  troops 
who  will  be  risking  their  lives  in 
combat.  They  want  the  Bradley,  so 
does  General  Rogers,  our  commander 
in  Europe.  I  submit  that  we  would  be 
shortchanging  our  soldiers  still 
equipped  with  obsolete  M-133  armored 
personnel  carriers  if  we  further  delay 
the  production  of  these  needed  troop 
carriers  along  the  provisions  set  out  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Army  is  not  drag- 
ging its  feet  on  live  fire  testing  of  the 
Bradley  vehicle.  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  the  Bradley,  and  we  should  not 
slow  down  or  interrupt  production  of 
this  important  program.  Let's  get  on 
with  the  production  of  the  Bradley.  It 
merits  our  support! 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  because  I  believe  it 
obscures  the  real  issue. 

The  real  issue  here  is  not  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  testing  process.  It  is 
not  about  how  to  intercept  the  results 
of  live  fire  testing.  It  is  not  about  how 
to  protect  whistle  blowers  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  And  it  is  certain- 
ly not  about  the  integrity  of  the 
Army's  leadership.  The  real  issue  here 
is  the  Bradley  itself. 

For  several  years  a  number  of  dedi- 
cated critics  has  been  seeking  to  kill 
this  program,  despite  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  troops  enthusiasti- 
cally support  it.  These  critics  never 
challenge  the  requirement  for  an  in- 
fantry fighting  vehicle. 

Of  all  these  lightly  armored  fighting 
vehicles,  the  Bradley  is  the  best.  It  is 
less  vulnerable,  more  agile,  and  it  has 
more  offensive  firepower  than  any 
other  fighting  vehicle  in  the  world. 

So.  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  Brad- 
ley's opponents  are  rarely  willing  to 
make  a  frontal  assault  on  it.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  if  they  did— if 
they  asked  the  Congress  for  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  termination  of  the  Brad- 
ley Program,  they  know  the  Congress 
would  not  do  this. 

Why?  Because  the  Bradley  is  one  of 
the  few  systems  DOD  has  ever  devel- 
oped that  meets  or  exceeds  every  per- 
formance specification  set  for  it  by  the 
experts.  How  could  we  vote  to  kill  a 
system  that  works  when  we  have  so 
many  to  choose  from  that  don't. 

Since  the  Bradley's  opponents  are 
reluctant  to  attack  the  Bradley  head 
on.  a  pattern  is  emerging  of  flanking 
attacks,  of  which  the  live  fire-testing 
issue  is  only  the  latest.  At  heart,  how- 
ever, the  end  result  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  cripple  the  Bradley  Pro- 
gram by  delaying  production  and  in- 


creasing cost  by   up  to   40   percent. 
Frankly  that  makes  no  sense  to  me. 

Infantry  commanders  understand 
the  Bradley's  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions and  their  tactics  take  these  fac- 
tors into  consideration.  The  Bradley  is 
the  finest  infantry  fighting  vehicle  in 
the  world.  The  Army  needs  it  and  we 
owe  it  to  our  soldiers  to  vote  this 
amendment  down  and  to  get  on  with 
fielding  the  Bradley  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  shielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Brad- 
ley. I  also  support  this  amendment. 
The  two  are  not  inconsistent. 

I  also  have  driven  the  Bradley,  and  I 
like  it.  But  I  have  also  read  the  report 
that  our  conunittee  prepared  last  year, 
and  the  chairman  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Procurement  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  report  had  this  to  say  about 
the  Bradley  Testing  Program.  The 
gentleman  described  it  as  a  rather  cha- 
otic approach  for  managing  these 
tests.  If  you  read  through  the  staff 
report,  Mr.  Stratton  said,  you  get  the 
insight  into  a  system  that  is  flying 
blind. 

There  is  an  agreement  on  how  to  do 
these  tests.  There  is  an  inadequate 
paper  record.  Officials  cannot  agree  on 
what  they  agreed  to  a  few  weeks  earli- 
er, and  management  is  simply  chaotic. 

He  want  on  to  say  here  that  the  es- 
sential error  is  that  the  people  who 
propose  and  develop  weapons  should 
not  test  them.  That  ought  to  be  axio- 
matic. 

Well  we  are  taking  what  the  chair- 
man said  ought  to  be  axiomatic  and  we 
are  putting  in  this  amendment  which 
is  also  axiomatic.  We  want  independ- 
ent, objective  and  rigorous  testing.  We 
provide  for  the  parties,  and  we  provide 
for  the  protocol  in  this  amendment. 
We  provide  for  the  method  of  testing. 

Finally,  we  give  the  Army  an  incen- 
tive to  get  on  with  it,  because  we  spent 
some,  not  all,  of  the  money.  This 
amendment  is  not  going  to  stop  pro- 
duction. This  amendment  only  fences 
money  for  a  fraction  of  the  units.  In 
fact,  if  the  Army  will  simply  complete 
tests,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  it 
can  complete  them.  There  will  be 
ample  time  to  use  all  the  money  we 
are  providing,  plus  money  not  obligat- 
ed in  unused  to  keep  production  run- 
ning at  full  pace.  This  gives  the  Army 
an  incentive  by  fencing  some  of  the 
money,  not  all  of  it,  to  get  on  with  the 
testing  and,  furthermore,  it  wlU  give 
us  earlier  indications  because  if  the 
minimum  casualty  vehicle  does  indi- 
cate it  is  viable  and  should  be  used,  we 
will  have  time  to  take  some  of  those 
recommendations  for  design  and  incor- 
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porate  them  In  units  coming  off  the 
production  lines  rather  than  paying 
for  an  expensi/e  retrofit. 

This  is  a  well-conceived,  well-crafted 
amendment,  and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming.  [Mr.  Cheney]. 

B£r.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Bradley  Program  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  sound  and  fury  surrounding  the 
Bradley  live-fire  testing  has  obscured 
the  real  issue  of  whether  or  not  this 
vehicle  meets  the  Army's  need  for  an 
infantry  fighting  vehicle.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  vehicle  is  vulnerable  to 
antitank  munitions— we've  known  that 
since  the  vehicle  was  introduced.  It  is 
not  a  tank.  Any  vehicle,  ship,  or  plane 
can  be  destroyed  under  the  right  set  of 
circumstances.  However,  in  designing 
and  developing  any  weapons  system  or 
piece  of  military  hardware  a  balance 
must  be  struck  between  capability,  vul- 
nerability, cost,  weight,  size,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  considerations.  The 
Bradley  should  be  evaluated  on 
whether  or  not  it  meets  the  Army's  re- 
quirements for  an  infantry  fighting 
vehicle  and  on  its  performance. 

The  evidence  in  regard  to  meeting 
the  Army's  requirements  and  perform- 
ance on  the  battlefield  is  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable.  Here  is  a  case  of  a  ve- 
hicle that  has  fully  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  customer.  The  Army, 
starting  with  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
going  down  to  the  squad  leader  of  the 
Bradley  in  the  field  has  high  praise 
for  this  vehicle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Daniels],  I  recent- 
ly met  with  troops  of  the  Third  Ar- 
mored Division  in  Germany  and  dis- 
cussed the  Bradley  with  those  men 
who  are  driving  them.  They  were  over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic  in  their  sup- 
port for  it.  It  is  reliable,  maneuverable. 
provides  protection  for  the  crew  from 
over  90  percent  of  the  enemy's  weap- 
onry, and  is  capable  of  defeating  com- 
parable threat  vehicles  in  a  battlefield 
environment. 

The  first  vehicles  entered  the 
Army's  inventory  in  1982  and  over 
2.400  have  been  delivered  to  date.  Can- 
celing the  program  or  delaying  produc- 
tion of  the  vehicle  at  this  time  would 
be  a  crippling  blow  to  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army;  the  M-113  ar- 
mored personnel  carrier  is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative  on  today's  battle- 
field. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  our  sol- 
diers to  keep  the  facts  in  proper  per- 
spective. We  cannot  afford  to  allow 
side  issues  to  distort  our  judgement 
and  our  understanding  of  major  pro- 
grams. The  Bradley  provides  a  signifi- 
cant enhancement  of  infantry  mecha- 
nized firepower  for  our  forces.  It  is 


needed  now  and  should  be  fielded  on 
schedule  in  accordance  with  the 
Army's  programmed  deployment.  Evo- 
lutionary improvements  can  and 
should  be  added  as  they  are  developed. 

D  1915 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  The  Chair  wishes  to  inform 
the  committee  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  has  11 
minutes  remaining,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Levins]  has  6 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  retains  the  right  to 
close  the  debate,  but  given  the 
amounts  of  time  remaining,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  now  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
both  of  these  amendments.  The  Brad- 
ley fighting  vehicle  is  an  excellent  ve- 
hicle. There  never  will  be  a  perfect  ve- 
hicle because  conditions  change  on  the 
battlefield  from  time  to  time.  What 
will  work  within  one  100-yard  perime- 
ter will  not  work  within  another  100- 
yard  perimeter. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  things  to  be 
considered  such  as  terrain  and  the 
condition  of  that  terrain.  The  heat 
and  the  cold;  the  conditions  of 
streams,  defilade  and  everything  else 
that  has  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. The  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  is 
far  better  than  the  vehicle  we  have 
now.  There  will  never  be  a  perfect  ve- 
hicle, because  any  vehicle  that  is  con- 
ceived for  combat  has  to  be  all  the 
compromises  that  I  talked  about  earli- 
er. 

It  is  as  good  as  you  can  get  for  the 
money  we  have  got.  It  has  been  widely 
tested.  No  part  of  it  is  manufactured 
in  my  district,  and  so  I  have  no  inter- 
est in  it  other  than  just  as  one  soldier 
to  another. 

I  hope  that  we  will  get  along  with 
this  production.  Our  infantry  needs 
this  kind  of  protection,  and  it  certain- 
ly needs  this  vehicle. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ridge]. 

Mr.  RIDGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Bradley  and  in  opposition 
to  any  effort  to  undermine  the  contin- 
ued production  and  maintenance  of 
the  Bradley  but  also  in  very  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland.  I  am  in  par- 
ticularly strong  support  of  the  princi- 
ple of  realistic  live-fire  testing. 

As  long  as  we  have  an  Army,  as  long 
as  we  have  infantrymen,  as  long  as  we 


have  tanks,  as  long  as  we  maintain  a 
conventional  capability,  this  country 
will  need  armored  personnel  carriers. 

Our  present  workhorse,  the  M-113, 
remains  in  production  and  costs 
roughly  $150,000  to  $160,000.  As  other 
branches  of  the  service  have  done  over 
the  years,  the  Army  seelu  to  upgrade 
and  to  improve  its  equipment  and  its 
capability  as  well.  This  effort  includes 
a  new  APC,  the  Bradley  fighting  vehi- 
cle. This  modem  version  with  better 
armor,  better  maneuverability,  greater 
mobility,  better  firepower  also  has  a 
much  larger  price  tag.  Instead  of 
$150,000  per  vehicle,  it  is  about  $1.5  to 
$1.6  million  per  vehicle. 

Should  Congress  spend  more  to  im- 
prove its  APC?  Yes.  Must  it  be  a  fail- 
safe system?  Must  it  be  an  invulnera- 
ble system  with  10  times  as  much  ca- 
pability and  maneuverability?  No,  we 
do  not  demand  that.  Should  the  en- 
hanced capability  justify  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  cost?  Absolutely  it 
must. 

In  our  zeal  to  modernize  equipment 
in  all  branches  of  the  service.  Congress 
has  certainly  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  spend  more^  money.  The  question 
remains  whetbrt-  more  modem,  more 
complex,  more  expensive  equipment 
enhances  the  offensive  or  defensive  ca- 
pability of  those  we  call  upon  to  use  it 
in  combat.  This  armored  personnel 
carrier,  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle, 
with  its  enhanced  capability,  makes  it 
a  different  priority  target. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
gentleman's  and  the  gentlewoman's 
amendments. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1V4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Olin]. 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
both  amendments.  The  Bradley  is  now 
an  effective  vehicle.  It  is  fully  accept- 
ed by  those  who  are  using  it.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  fencing  these 
funds  and  further  delaying  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  done  considerable  research 
into  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle 
during  the  last  year.  And,  frankly,  at 
first  I  was  very  skeptical.  I  had  ques- 
tions about  the  survivability  of  a  ma- 
chine with  aluminum  armor;  survival 
of  both  the  vehicle  itself,  and  the  men 
riding  in  it. 

This  spring  I  went  up  to  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds  to  witness  one  of  the 
first  live  fire  shots  in  phase  2  of  the 
testing.  Phase  2  testing  utilized  the 
new  enhanced  reliability  armor;  also 
called  reactive  armor.  I  was  impressed 
with  what  I  saw.  Reactive  armor  is  a 
second,  outer  layer  of  armor  plates 
that  redirects  the  explosive  force  of 
the  projectile.  I  saw  that  little  damage 
was  done  to  the  inner  layer  of  armor 
when  it  had  this  second  layer  of  reac- 
tive armor. 
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I  witnessed  a  second  test  shot,  when 
a  hand-held,  antitank  weapon  was 
fired  against  the  Bradley  with  reactive 
suinor.  Again,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
survivability  of  the  Bradley  and  its 
contents.  These  tests  were  realistic 
and  valid. 

The  Army  has  taken  delivery  of 
nearly  3,000  Bradleys  out  of  a  total  ex- 
pected purchase  of  6.882.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  these  Bradleys  were  pur- 
chased before  the  Army  had  conduct- 
ed realistic  live  fire  testing.  However, 
the  Army  has  now  been  conducting 
live  fire  tests  for  about  a  year.  This 
testing  may  not  be  the  most  desirable 
way  to  procure  a  weapon,  but  the 
point  is:  The  Army  conducting  success- 
ful live  fire  tests. 

I  support  the  completion  of  phase  2 
of  the  testing.  But  I  do  not  feel  we 
should  hold  up  the  continuation  of  the 
program  by  fencing  these  funds.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  defeat  both  the  sub- 
stitute and  the  original  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  IV^  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mineta]. 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment. 

We  must  all  be  concerned  about  the 
reliability  and  effectiveness  of  the 
weapons  we  will  ask  our  soldiers  to  use 
in  case  of  war.  As  a  Korean  war  veter- 
an. I  have  a  direct  appreciation  of  this 
basic  need. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Bradley  is  just 
such  a  reliable  and  effective  weapon. 

I  realize  that  there  has  been  much 
debate  about  the  Bradley.  Many 
charges  have  been  made  against  the 
Bradley,  yet  very  few  of  them  have 
even  been  proven. 

For  example,  some  have  said  the 
Bradley's  aluminum  armor  is  too  vul- 
nerable to  enemy  fire,  and  that  it  is  a 
potential  "death  trap"  for  its  crew. 
Yet  the  Bradley  has  both  aluminum 
and  steel  armor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  M-113  armored  personnel  carrier 
has  only  aluminum  armor,  and  this  is 
the  vehicle  some  have  said  is  better 
than  the  Bradley. 

The  Bradley  is  far  superior  to  the 
M-113  in  keeping  out  bullets,  shell 
fragments  and  shaped  charges.  The 
Bradley  will  stop  a  14.5  mm  round, 
while  the  M-113  can  only  stop  a 
7.62mm  round. 

The  Bradley's  unique  "shoot  on  the 
move"  capability  makes  it  particularly 
able  to  deliver  its  passengers  to  the 
actual  front,  while  keeping  pace  with 
the  M-1  tank.  The  M-113  just  does  not 
have  this  capability. 

Yes,  the  Bradley  does  not  have  the 
strength  of  a  tank— but  it  was  never 
intended  to  have  that  ability. 

Some  have  said  the  Bradley  is  too 
complex,  and  that  it  is  loaded  with  ex- 
pensive and  unneeded  technological 
features.  These  features  include  laser 
rangeflnders,     gyrostabilized    turrets. 


onboard  computers,  and  thermal-imag- 
ing sights.  These  allow  the  gunner  to 
spot  the  target  and  quickly  determine 
the  correct  range. 

The  stabilized  turret  allows  the 
Bradley's  25mm  cannon  to  stay  on 
target  even  while  the  vehicle  is 
moving.  As  for  the  thermal-imaging 
sights,  these  give  American  troops  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Soviets,  who 
have  nothing  comparable. 

These  sights  show  a  detailed  silhou- 
ette of  vehicles  and  troops,  even 
through  massive  smoke.  Should  we 
ever  have  to  use  these  vehicles  in 
combat,  these  sights  will  prove  to  be  a 
critical  advantage. 

The  Bradley  is  exactly  what  the 
Army  says  it  is:  the  world's  finest 
tracked,  nontank,  armored  fighting  ve- 
hicle. Accordingly,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  jield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett].   

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bradley  or  some- 
thing like  it  is  a  good  vehicle.  It  is  cer- 
tainly needed.  There  are  places  where 
it  cannot  be  used  effectively,  and  one 
of  the  problems  that  I  had  about  it 
when  I  started  looking  at  it  was  the 
policy  of  where  it  was  going  to  be  used 
and  some  of  the  places  it  should  not 
be  used. 

We  have  3.000  of  them  already.  I 
come  down  on  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  slow  up  this  produc- 
tion in  the  sense  of  having  further 
testing  because  I  am  not  sure  the  test- 
ing has  been  adequate  for  the  things 
that  need  to  be  done. 

I  think  something  like  the  Bradley 
has  to  be  here.  We  now  have  3,000  of 
them.  We  could  logically  get  some 
more  but  I  would  really  like  to  test 
them  more  adequately  and  thoroughly 
than  has  been  recently  done.  I  favor 
therefore  the  testing  amendments. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte],  one  of  the 
outstanding  orators  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite  puzzled 
about  this  amendment.  I  am  puzzled 
by  this  effort  to  terminate  or  signifi- 
cantly slow  down  the  Bradley.  It  does 
not  make  sense.  My  puzzlement  stems 
from  the  attack  on  what  is  one  of  our 
best  procurement  programs— not  one 
of  our  lousy  ones. 

I  have  been  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  throughout  my  28  years  in 
Congress  and  believe  me,  cutting 
shaky  programs  and  making  savings  is 
what  my  committee  is  all  about.  In  the 
Defense  Subcommittee  we  have  always 
tried  to  use  a  set  of  guidelines  when 
we  cut  a  program: 


First,  is  there  a  need  for  the  thing- 
whatever  it  is? 

Second,  does  the  thing  meet  the  re- 
quirement? 

Third,  is  the  thing  staying  within  its 
expected  costs. 

Fourth,  does  the  customer— in  this 
case,  the  Army— like  the  thing. 

Well,  the  Bradley  is  the  thing.  It  was 
built  to  meet  a  need  to  travel  cross- 
country faster  than  the  old  APC— ar- 
mored personnel  carrier— and  to  carry 
the  infantry  and  supporting  firepower 
so  that  they  can  assist  the  tanks  when 
the  tanks  need  help. 

The  Israelis  found  out  in  the  1973 
war.  that,  even  in  tank  country  such 
as  the  Sinai,  sending  unsupported 
tanks  out  to  do  battle  is  deadly.  The 
brigade  that  they  sent  out  without  in- 
fantry support  to  meet  the  Egyptians 
was  defeated  in  detail.  Not  until  the 
infantry  came  up  did  the  Israelis  have 
any  success. 

Well,  that  was  13  years  ago.  They 
used  older  tanks  and  M-113  APC's. 
Today,  our  M-1  tank  is  much  more 
mobile,  so  the  old  M-113  APC  cannot 
stay  close  enough  t>ehind  in  protected 
positions  to  the  M-1  tanks  to  help 
when  they  encounter  enemy  infantry. 
Clearly,  we  had  to  have  a  new  and 
radically  improved  infantry  carrier. 
The  Bradley  is  it. 

Guess  what.  The  Bradley  fills  all  of 
the  Army's  requirements.  It  is  on  cost 
and  the  costs  are  going  down.  The 
commanders  in  the  field  love  it.  I  say 
love  it.  The  troops  love  it.  I  say  again, 
love  it. 

The  Bradley  does  everything  we 
wAnt  it  to  do  and  then  some.  My  gosh, 
this  is  a  model  program,  following  ex- 
actly what  we  in  Congress  would 
demand  and  hope  for.  We  would  be  so 
lucky  if  all  our  programs  performed  as 
well.  It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that  once 
we  get  such  a  good  program,  a  group 
of  our  Members  would  go  after  it.  How 
can  this  be? 

No  one  on  this  Hill  has  had  more 
heartburn  about  the  funding  of  de- 
fense items  than  I  have.  I  want  an  ef- 
fective national  security  effort  that  is 
funded  based  on  common  sense.  But. 
when  we  decide  to  do  in  a  program  we 
should  take  oiur  lead  from  experts,  not 
from  outside  organizations  whose  only 
aim  is  to  cancel  programs. 

Just  look  who  supEwrts  this  pro- 
gram: The  Secretary  of  Defense— who 
personally  canceled  the  Divads.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  All  the  com- 
manders in  the  field.  The  soldiers.  The 
Armed  Services  Committees  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hill  as  well  as  both  Appro- 
priations Committees. 

What  is  the  opposition  based  on. 
Tests.  That's  all— tests.  Not  tests  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  vehicle  can  do 
what  it  was  designed  to  do.  Those  tests 
are  done.  The  Bradley  passed  them 
with  flying  colors  and  the  vehicle  has 
been  in  production  for  years.  We  have 
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obligated  funds  for  3.700  and  2.500 
have  been  produced.  No.  gentlemen, 
the  tests  these  guys  are  talking  about 
are  designed  to  literally  blow  up  the 
vehicle  to  see  how  we  can  make  it 
better. 

The  rounds  we  are  using  in  this  test 
wiU  incinerate  or  destroy  any  armored 
vehicle  in  the  world,  tank  or  other- 
wise. Armored  warfare  is  a  very  lethal 
business.  But  the  Bradley  reduces  that 
lethality  to  our  troops  better  than  for 
any  vehicle  of  its  type.  Withholding 
this  vehicle  from  the  troops  will  in- 
crease their  vulnerability.  Articles 
such  as  the  one  in  today's  New  York 
Times  are  using  old.  discredited 
charges  once  again  to  cause  mischief 
for  this  vehicle. 

The  Army  is  pleased  with  what  they 
have  learned  from  the  tests.  They  are 
going  to  make  the  vehicle  even  better. 
Of  course  the  detractors  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  the  Bradley  becomes  to- 
tally inviilnerable.  If  they  designed 
the  vehicle  it  would  look  like  a  giant 
shot  put.  If  that  happened,  the  vehicle 
would  not  move. 

Modem  tacticians  all  over  the  world 
agree  on  one  thing— anything  you  can 
see.  you  can  hit;  and  anything  you  can 
hit  can  be  destroyed.  The  Bradley  was 
not  designed  to  be  invulnerable. 
Rather,  its  speed,  agility,  and  firepow- 
er make  it  tougher  to  hit  because  it 
can  move  faster  from  one  covered  posi- 
tion to  another.  The  Bradley  does  that 
better  than  any  vehicle  of  its  type  in 
the  world. 

Well,  the  bottom  line  is.  that  the 
folks  who  are  after  the  Bradley  are 
out  looking  for  crippled  ducks  like  the 
Divads  to  shoot  down.  But  I'm  here  to 
tell  you  that  the  Bradley  is  no  Divads. 
The  Divads  fell  short  of  the  require- 
ments, it  was  behind  on  production,  it 
had  technical  problems,  and  it  was  up 
on  cost.  So,  the  Divads  was  killed  by 
Mr.  Weinberger  who  gives  his  full  sup- 
port to  the  Bradley.  But  guess  what 
again,  the  requirement  for  a  Divads- 
type  weapon  is  still  there  and  we  are 
going  to  have  to  spend  money  to  meet 
that  requirement. 

KiU  or  cripple  the  Bradley  and  you 
still  have  to  meet  the  requirement  for 
an  infantry  fighting  vehicle.  This 
time,  however,  the  Bradley  meets  that 
requirement  and  meets  it  very  well  ac- 
cording to  the  customer,  our  experts 
in  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  Hill, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  What 
more  do  we  want?  Ask  the  detractors 
what  they  want  to  replace  the  Bradley 
with  to  meet  the  requirements  and  the 
answers  are  garbled.  The  M-113  APC 
and  other  variations  simply  will  not  do 
the  Job. 

Look,  let's  not  go  after  the  things 
that  work.  The  Bradley  is  on  cost,  on 
schedule  and  on  target  as  far  as  the 
soldiers  who  use  it  are  concerned.  If 
the  gusrs  in  this  body  who  are  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  the  project  for  military 
procurement  want  something  to  shoot 


down,  come  join  me  at  Eastern  Shore 
during  goose  season.  You  can  shoot  'til 
your  heart's  content. 

The  letter  from  Gen.  John  A.  Wick- 
ham.  Jr..  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army, 
and  John  O.  Marsh.  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  follows: 

DEPARTMfafT  or  THE  ARMY, 

Washington.  DC,  August  11,  1986. 
Hon.  Samuel  S.  Stkatton. 
House  of  RepTesentatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressmen  Stratton  and  White- 
hurst:  This  letter  responds  to  your  request 
concerning  the  misleading  August  11,  New 
York  Times  editorial  on  the  Bradley  Fight- 
ing Vehicle.  We  can  assure  you  the  Army 
goes  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  provide 
safety  in  the  design  and  testing,  as  well  as 
doctrine  for  employment,  of  modem  weap- 
ons systems. 

The  Bradley  was  designed  to  give  the 
mechanized  infantryman  a  modem  vehicle 
with  speed  to  support  the  Abrams  tank, 
while  affording  protection  against  small 
arms  and  artillery  fragments.  It  also  has 
suppressive  firepower  capabilities.  The  tacti- 
cal employment  of  mechanized  infantry 
calls  for  using  maneuver,  firepower,  and  the 
natural  protection  of  terrain  to  minimize 
risks  to  soldiers  and  their  vehicles.  In  short, 
sound  tactical  employment  should  keep  the 
Bradley  and  its  infantry  out  of  the  way  of 
weapons  it  was  not  designed  to  protect 
against.  The  Bradley  met  or  exceeded  its 
design  specifications  for  protection  against 
live  fire  in  the  1978  tests. 

In  keeping  with  the  standard  practice  of 
improving  weapons  systems,  the  Army  con- 
ducted additional  tests  on  the  Bradley  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  survivability 
against  all  types  of  weapons,  even  those  it 
should  not  encounter  if  employed  properly 
on  the  battlefield.  These  tests  showed  that 
while  substantial  protection  already  exists, 
survivability  could  be  improved  with 
restowage  of  ammunition,  and  with  addition 
of  a  protective  liner  and  explosive  armor. 
Clearly,  there  was  no  "rigging"  of  the  tests 
as  the  editorial  suggests.  Ammunition  was 
relocated  along  with  water  cans  in  keeping 
with  the  earlier  test  conclusions. 

The  Army  with  support  of  the  Congress 
already  has  procured  over  3,000  Bradleys. 
The  testing  to  date  is  designed  to  product 
improve  a  highly  capable  weapons  system 
which  our  soldiers  in  the  field  praise  and 
need  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  equipped  with 
the  most  modem  weapons.  The  Army  and 
its  most  valuable  resource,  its  soldiers,  need 
the  Bradley.  We  need  your  continuing  sup- 
port for  this  program  which  is  vital  to  our 
war  fighting  capability. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Wicxham.  Jr., 
General.    U.S.  Army. 
Chief  0/ Staff. 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
Secretary       of      the 
Army. 

D  1925 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  California  [Mrs. 
Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Levine-Smith  amend- 
ment. Honest  testing  of  the  Bradley 
must  finally  tell  the  Army  how  to 
ensure  that  it  provides  the  maximum 
protection  possible  for  our  soldiers. 


Part  of  the  problem  with  the  Brad- 
ley lies  in  its  dual  role.  It  is  a  fighting 
vehicle,  as  well  as  a  troop  carrier  but 
unlike  troop  carriers  of  the  past,  it  is 
heavily  armed.  It  has  a  physical  pro- 
file that  will  make  it  difficult  to  hide. 
As  a  result  the  Bradley  will  be  adver- 
tising itself  as  a  target.  It  is  very  dis- 
turbing that  the  Army  would  accept 
almost  2,000  Bradleys  without  ade- 
quately addressing  this  basic  problem 
of  its  survivability  which  is  the  crucial 
factor  that  will  mean  success  or  fail- 
ure, life  or  death  on  the  battlefield. 

I  share  concern  over  the  treatment 
of  Col.  James  Burton,  who  supervised 
the  live-fire  tests  that  have  been  con- 
ducted so  far.  He  raised  disturbing 
questions  about  the  Army's  conduct  of 
the  tests.  As  result  he  was  punished, 
rather  than  rewarded.  It  is  an  all-too- 
familiar  story  that  we  hope  the  Mili- 
tary Whistleblower  Protection  Act  we 
passed  in  the  House  last  week  would 
prevent  in  the  future.  But,  for  now,  we 
must  not  ignore  Colonel  Burton. 

The  Levine-Smith  amendment  says 
that  Congress  is  serious  in  its  demand 
for  thorough  testing  of  all  weapons. 

Today  we  must  remember  those  who 
have  a  fundamental  stake  in  GUI',  ac- 
tions—the soldiers  who  will  drive  these 
vehicles. 

This  is  a  safety  issue.  Let  us  rise 
above  all  other  concerns. 

The  Bradley  vehicle  has  been  called 
a  rolling  powder  keg.  Let  us  test  the 
Bradley.  We  are  not  talking  about 
stopping  it.  We  are  talking  about  test- 
ing it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Badham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle. 

The  Bradley  offers  a  quantum  jump 
in  the  capability  of  our  outnumbered 
infantry  forces  in  Europe.  If  NATO 
forces  are  going  to  win.  we  are  going  to 
need  mobility,  to  flank  invading  Soviet 
columns,  and  firepower,  sufficient  to 
defeat  Soviet  tanks  and  infantry  fight- 
ing vehicles. 

The  Bradley  offers  both,  not  a  few 
years  down  the  line  but  now,  when  we 
need  it  most. 

If  we  delay  the  Bradley,  we  will  lose 
the  cost  savings  so  far  achieved  by  the 
program.  Over  2.000  Bradley's  have  al- 
ready been  delivered.  Costs  per  vehicle 
have  gone  down  by  almost  10  percent. 
If  we  are  concerned  about  saving  de- 
fense dollars,  we  must  not  delay  the 
Bradley. 

Improvements  can  be  made  as  the 
program  continues.  I  would  hope  that 
some  form  of  add-on  armor,  like  the 
Israelis  u.se,  and  the  survivability  im- 
provements some  have  suggested  may 
be  made.  Yet  if  we  were  to  delay  pro- 
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duction  of  every  weapon  for  improve- 
ments, we  would  never  get  around  to 
produce  the  forces  we  need.  The  Brad- 
ley is  ready  now.  under  budget  and  on 
time.  Let's  keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hunter]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  support  the 
Bradley.  It  is  an  incremental  increase 
in  protection  over  the  M-113  and  the 
only  way  lo  really  protect  infantry- 
men is  to  get  them  off  the  battlefield. 
It  will  protect  them  from  small  arms 
and  from  fragmentation.  That  is  more 
than  the  M-113  would  do.  I  think  we 
should  move  along  with  this  system. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  these  amendments, 
both  the  one  from  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  and  from  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  clear- 
ly, as  of  today,  in  criticism  of  off-the- 
track  editorials  in  the  New  York 
Times  say  that  they  need  them.  They 
have  3,000  of  them.  They  will  work. 

If  you  want  to  hang  more  armor  in 
it,  you  can  hang  more  armor  in  it. 

Does  aluminum  melt?  No,  aluminum 
does  not  melt. 

We  have  talked  about  the  speed, 
what  it  can  do.  It  is  the  most  mobile, 
fastest,  most  lethal  weapon  that  we 
have  to  accompany  tanks. 

Direct  hits  will  kill  any  track  vehicle, 
we  know  that;  but  basically  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  this.  A  few  years  ago 
when  we  started  attacking  the  Brad- 
ley, we  attacked  it  because  it  was  made 
out  of  aluminum.  We  wanted  to  put 
live  pigs  in  the  thing  and  shoot  the 
pigs  inside  the  machine  because  it  was 
made  out  of  aluminum. 

Well.  I  went  out  and  visited  the 
plant  out  there.  They  made  the  M-113 
and  they  made  the  Marine  amphibious 
vehicle.  They  made  the  MLRS  vehicle. 
They  took  me  out  in  the  plant  and 
they  said,  "We  haven't  had  any  com- 
plaints on  these  at  all." 

We  went  out  in  the  plant  and  I  said. 
"Where  do  you  build  the  M-113's? 

"Right  here." 

"The  MLRS?" 

"Right  here." 

I  said.  "Where  is  the  steel  you  build 
them  out  of?" 

They  said.  "Mr.  Badham,  we  have 
built  these  vehicles  out  of  aluminum 
since  their  inception." 

"Have  they  worked?" 

"Yes.  sir;  they  have  worked  in  war. 
they  have  worked  in  peace,  they  have 
worked  in  training." 

So  we  could  not  attack  aluminum 
anjrmore.  Now  we  have  to  attack  direct 
hits  on  a  vehicle  that  was  not  designed 
to  withstand  direct  hits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  say.  kill 
these  amendments.  They  do  not  help 
the  Army. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  informs  the  committee  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  retains  the 
right  to  close  debate. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Levine]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  45  seconds  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Levine  amend- 
ment to  require  further  live  fire  test- 
ing of  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle. 

The  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  has 
had  a  most  controversial  past.  And.  as 
evidenced  by  today's  debate,  this  con- 
troversy continues.  While  most  of  us 
recognize  the  need  to  modernize  our 
ground  forces,  the  question  is  whether 
the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  is  an  ac- 
ceptable replacement  to  the  M-113  ar- 
mored personnel  carrier.  What  re- 
mains unclear  is  at  the  heart  of 
today's  discussion— can  the  Bradley 
survive  on  the  battlefield? 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tlemen from  California  and  Oregon 
for  their  efforts  to  obtain  an  answer  to 
this  fundamental  question.  I  realize 
the  Army  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  been  less  than  forthcoming 
on  information  concerning  the  vehi- 
cle's survivability.  However,  the  fact 
that  we  have  any  survivability  infor- 
mation on  the  Bradley  is  a  tribute  to 
these  gentlemen's  fine  efforts. 

The  question  of  completing  the 
Bradley's  live  fire  testing  deserves  our 
most  directed  attention.  Some  sup- 
porters of  the  Bradley  claim  that  the 
vehicle  has  in  fact  undergone  live  fire 
tests  which  prove  its  survivability. 
However,  what  they  have  neglected  to 
reveal  is  that  these  tests  were  limited 
and  incomplete.  The  Levine  amend- 
ment will  ensure  that  the  live  fire 
tests  are  completed  and  that  limited 
defense  dollars  will  not  be  squandered 
away  on  a  system  that  may  not  be  sur- 
vivable  on  the  battlefield.  This  amend- 
ment requires  fair  and  reasonable 
tests  to  help  determine  the  Bradley's 
survivability. 

The  Levine  amendment  to  require 
live  fire  tests  will  not  only  insure  a 
more  capable  and  useful  fighting  vehi- 
cle for  our  soldiers,  but  it  will  set  a 
precedent  for  future  weapons  system 
acquisitions.  Too  often  we  have  seen  a 
breakdown  in  the  process  to  provide 
our  soldiers  with  weapons  that  meet 
battlefield  requirements.  This  amend- 
ment sets  in  motion  a  responsible  ap- 
proach, versus  handing  over  a  weapon 
system  of  questionable  survivability  to 
our  troops,  only  to  find  out  the  answer 
too  late. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Levine  amendment. 


Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  these  amendments.  The 
amendments  are  a  perfect  illustration 
of  the  role  Congress  can  play  in  cut- 
ting waste  in  the  military,  and  ensur- 
ing that  only  the  safest  and  most  ef- 
fective weapons  are  produced. 

The  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  pro- 
gram has  been  a  travesty  from  the 
start.  The  Army  has  plowed  ahead 
with  the  program  despite  serious 
shortcomings  in  the  vehicle  and  at 
grave  risk  to  the  soldiers  who  will  be 
operating  it.  Despite  concerns  about 
the  vulnerability  of  this  vehicle,  the 
Army  produced  over  2.400  without  any 
live-fire  testing,  many  of  which  are  ac- 
tually deployed  in  the  field.  The  live- 
fire  testing  that  has  taken  place  has 
not  been  helpful  in  pointing  out  the 
problems  of  the  vehicle  but  has  only 
succeeded  in  rubberstamping  an  inferi- 
or product. 

I  opposed  this  vehicle  in  1983  for  the 
same  reason  I  oppose  it  today:  there 
are  serious  questions  about  the  safety 
and  security  of  American  soldiers  who 
will  be  asked  to  fight  in  this  vehicle. 

I  am  all  in  favor  of  producing  the 
next  generation  of  Army  fighting  vehi- 
cles. However,  like  most  taxpayers.  I 
will  expect  a  product  that  can  do  the 
job  without  unnecessarily  endangering 
the  lives  of  our  soldiers.  By  requiring 
GAO-certified  live-fire  tests  comparing 
different  models  of  the  Bradley,  the 
amendment  will  at  least  give  us  a 
chance  to  salvage  this  program.  My 
only  problem  is  that  they  do  not  go 
far  enough.  We  should  not  be  fencing 
spending,  we  should  be  eliminating  it 
completely.  Nonetheless,  I  support 
these  amendments  because  fencing 
spending  is  a  lot  better  than  putting 
this  vehicle  on  the  battlefield  with  all 
its  current  failings. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray.] 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  14,  we  re- 
ceived a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  from 
a  gentleman  from  California  quoting 
ABC's  "20/20"  program  as  saying: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Bradley  can 
dish  out  a  lot  of  punishment  with  its  im- 
pressive firepower.  But  the  question  is,  can 
it  take  punishment  as  well  from  the  weap- 
ons it  will  almost  certainly  meet  on  the 
modem  battlefield. 

Believe  it  or  not  the  Army  put  out  about 
2.000  Bradleys  in  the  field  before  attempt- 
ing to  answer  this  question.  This  from  20/ 
20. 

I'm  not  sure  what  enemy  weapons 
the  defense  experts  at  "20/20"  were 
talking  about  but  the  Bradley  was  ex- 
tensively tested  and  found  to  protect 
against  small  arms,  heavy  machine- 
guns  artillery  and  mines  which  it  will 
"almost  certainly  meet  on  the  modem 
battlefield." 

The  Army  has  also  known  from  the 
begiiuiing  that  the  Bradley  could  be 
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defeated  by  larger  caliber  antitank 
rounds  because  it  weighs  25  tons,  not 
65  tons.  If  you  want  to  defeat  an  anti- 
tank round,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  any  but 
the  most  naive  person  would  realize 
that.  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
the  wisdom  of  relying  upon  the  luiowl- 
edge  or  opinions  of  television  journal- 
ists in  trying  to  make  judgments  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  about  national 
security  issues.  It  is  a  bit  like  seeking 
medical  advice  from  a  beautician. 

I  would  prefer  to  follow  the  advice 
of  our  colleagues  whom  we  look  to  for 
expertise  on  defense  matters.  In  read- 
ing over  the  reports  from  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees,  both  have  conducted  ex- 
tensive hearings  and  staff  investiga- 
tions of  the  Bradley  this  year  because 
of  the  controversy  surrounding  it.  And 
both  committees  rejected  the  ap- 
proach proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

In  fact,  both  committees  concluded 
that  deferring  production  or  fencing 
funding  until  Congress  had  reviewed 
the  follow-on  test  reports  would  be  ill- 
advised.  And  I  am  informed  that  the 
Defense  Committee  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  recently  as 
last  week  also  concluded  that  the  re- 
strictions proposed  in  this  amendment 
were  unnecessary.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  yet  to  mark 
up  but.  I  believe  it  will  reach  essential- 
ly the  same  conclusion. 

In  order  to  vote  for  this  amendment 
it's  necessary  to  disregard  the  unani- 
mous recommendations  of  the  su- 
preme allied  commander  in  Europe, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  leadership  of  both  the  Army 
and  the  Defense  Department  and 
three  committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  A  persuasive  case  has 
not  been  made  for  taking  such  drastic 
action  in  the  face  of  all  the  expert 
opinion  arguing  against  it. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Montgoh- 
eht]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  here  a  letter  from  Brig. 
Gen.  Samuel  E.  Fleming,  Jr.,  com- 
mander of  the  155th  armored  brigade, 
Mississippi  National  Guard  which  I 
submit  for  the  Recori).  One  battalion 
of  the  Mississippi  Guard  is  equipped 
with  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle. 
They  like  the  Bradley  and  are  proud 
to  be  equipped  with  this  modem  fight- 
ing vehicle.  Without  Bradley  this  bat- 
talion would  be  poorly  equipped  to 
fight  in  Exu-ope. 

Only  one  other  Guard  battalion,  a 
battalion  in  Texas,  is  equipped  with 
the  Bradley.  The  wartime  requirement 
for  Bradley  in  the  Guard  is  about  600 
vehicles  and  they  have  on  hand  only 
about  120.  About  half  of  their  remain- 
ing requirement  are  programmed  for 


future  delivery  and  the  balance  are 
not  even  programmed. 

If  production  of  the  Bradley  is  de- 
layed until  all  the  intended  testing  is 
completed,  delivery  of  the  world's  best 
fighting  vehicle  to  active  Army  units 
will  be  delayed  an  unacceptably  long 
time  and  costs  will  most  likely  increase 
greatly.  Delivery  of  badly  needed 
Bradley  fighting  vehicles  to  the  Guard 
will  be  delayed  almost  to  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  continued  pro- 
duction now  with  the  addition  of  prod- 
uct improvements  as  they  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  ongoing  testing.  Don't 
stop  or  delay  production  of  what  is  al- 
ready the  world's  best  fighting  vehicle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Mississippi  Army 
National  Guard: 

Headquarters,  ISStr 
Armored  Brigade.  Tupelo.  MS. 

July  20.  1986. 
Hon.  G.V.  Montgomery. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Per  our  conversation 
last  Saturday  in  Jackson,  I  am  giving  you 
the  advantages  of  the  Bradley  Fighting  Ve- 
hicle (BFV)  as  we  see  it  from  working  with 
this  vehicle  over  the  past  year. 

The  BFV  was  basically  designed  as  an  in- 
fantry fighting  vehicle.  As  such,  there  is  a 
trade  off  between  survivability  and  maneu- 
verability, troop,  equipment  and  ammo  ca- 
pacity. Bradleys  have  been  sharply  criti- 
cized for  limited  armor  protection.  In  many 
cases  being  compared  to  the  M60  and  Ml 
series  tanks.  It  has  also  been  criticized  for 
being  unable  to  carry  the  traditional  ten 
(10)  man  squad  of  infantry  as  with  the 
Ml  13  series  of  APC's.  The  basic  fallacy  in 
all  these  arguments  lies  in  comparing  the 
Bradley  with  any  other  system. 

Giving  up  swim  capability,  maneuverabil- 
ity, speed,  fuel  economy,  ammo  capacity, 
tr&fficability,  and  transportability  to  in- 
crease armor  protection  is  going  to  be  a 
costly  tradeoff.  However,  there  is  no  way  to 
make  it  totally  safe.  Any  vehicle  on  the  bat- 
tlefield can  be  killed  by  modem  anti-armor 
weapons.  We  have  a  good  vehicle  and  now 
we  need  to  start  thinking  smart  about  how 
to  employ  it. 

The  advantages  of  the  Bradley  Fighting 
Vehicle  (BFV)  are: 

1.  The  BFV  is  highly  mobile  and  can  keep 
up  with  the  Ml  tank  on  the  battlefield. 

2.  It  has  more  armor  than  the  Ml  13. 

3.  It  has  anti-armor  capability. 

4.  It  expands  the  role  of  the  infantryman 
on  the  battlefield.  He  can  fight  on  the  move 
and  make  long  range  engagements. 

5.  It  takes  a  tremendous  load  off  the  Ml 
tank.  The  commander  no  longer  has  to  con- 
sider every  vehicle  on  the  battlefield  but 
can  concentrate  on  "tank  on  tank." 

6.  Effective  deterrent  to  the  Soviet  coun- 
terpart, the  BMP  Vi. 

7.  Firepower:  25mm  Chain  Gun  with  ther- 
mal sights  Coax:  <6)  M  231  (.233  Cal.)  Smoke 
Screen  capability. 

8.  While  individual  systems  vulnerability 
may  be  minimally  increased,  the  gains  ob- 
tained in  terms  of  additional  firepower  and 
tank  killing  capability  significantly  de- 
creases force  vulnerability. 

One  recommendation  that  I  would  like  to 
make  is  the  addition  of  "Blazer  Add  on 
Armor."  This  armament  which  is  produced 
by  Israel,  has  been  battlefield  tested  and  is 


relatively  light  and  inexpensive.  Also,  it 
would  not  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  capabilities. 

I  hope  that  this  information  meets  your 
needs.  Should  you  desire  any  further  Infor- 
mation, please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
me. 

Sincerely, 

Samuel  E.  Fleming,  Jr., 
Brigadier  General,  MSARNG, 
Assistant  Diirision  Commander  fRC/, 
1st  Cavalry  DivisiorL 
TvpojO,  MS.  38803-2057. 

Mr.  LEVINE  6f  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  45  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  fTOxsl  Michigan  [Mr. 
Wolpe].  \ 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California,  [Mr.  Levine].  This  is 
the  kind  of  responsible  and  realistic 
proposal  this  body  has  come  to  associ- 
ate with  the  Congressional  Military 
Reform  Caucus,  cochaired  by  Mr. 
Levine,  and  is  exactly  the  kind  of  sen- 
sible thinking  we  need  to  strengthen 
our  national  security. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Bradley  fight- 
ing vehicle  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  controversial  weapons  in  the 
Army's  arsenal.  At  a  price  of  $1V^  mil- 
lion per  vehicle— almost  10  times  more 
than  the  carrier  it  was  designed  to  re- 
place—the Bradley  stands  as  a  stark 
and  painful  example  of  Pentagon  pro- 
curement practices  gone  awry.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  Army  could 
actually  resist  what  is  proposed  in  this 
amendment.  With  the  lives  of  over 
70,000  young  men  who  could  be  trans- 
ported in  the  Bradley  potentially  at 
stake,  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  vehicle  meet  minimum 
survivability  tests  before  committing 
billions  of  dollars  to  their  mass  pro- 
duction. This  amendment  simply 
fences  a  portion  of  the  conunittee  au- 
thorized funds  for  the  Bradley  fight- 
ing vehicle  until  adequate  live-fire 
tests  have  been  conducted.  Surely  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  any  new 
weapons  system  meet  rigid  standards 
of  performance,  reliability  and  cost-ef- 
fectiveness when  there  is  so  much  at 
risk. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Levine  amendment. 

But  the  problem  does  not  end  here. 
There  is  a  much  more  serious,  insidi- 
ous flaw  that  we  must  address  if  we 
truly  hope  to  promote  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective national  defense.  A  military 
policy  that  says  "buy  now— plan 
later,"  a  policy  that  puts  every  weap- 
ons system  imaginable  on  our  Nation's 
charge  account  without  requiring  a  de- 
fense strategy  to  justify  the  expense, 
contributes  notbcng  to  our  country's 
security.  Nonetheless,  that  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  policy  that  has  been  driv- 
ing this  administration's  defense 
spending  spree. 

In  the  next  few  years  we  will  face 
very   difficult   defense   choices — decl- 
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sions  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  post- 
pone. The  growing  deficit  crisis,  ac- 
companied by  new  and  increasingly 
dangerous  threats  from  abroad,  re- 
quires an  Immediate  and  critical 
review  of  our  Nation's  defense  policy 
and  the  military  command  structure 
that  directs  it.  These  choices  can  only 
be  made  in  an  environment  that  allows 
for  open  and  objective  discussion.  I 
have  been  deeply  disturbed  in  recent 
years  by  the  chilling  tactic  of  calling 
into  question  the  patriotism  of  any 
who  raise  concerns  about  the  policies 
or  programs  being  pursued  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Too  often  the  litmus  test 
for  determining  who  supports  a  strong 
American  defense  has  consisted  of 
nothing  more  than  a  simplistic  rating 
based  on  support  for  a  particular 
dollar  figure  for  the  Pentagon  or  sup- 
port for  the  latest  in  complex  and 
costly  weapons  systems. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  to  move  on  to  a 
more  responsible  and  productive  level 
of  debate.  There  is  much  for  all  of  us 
to  disagree  about— but  surely  we  all 
agree  that  we  must  maintain  a  strong 
national  defense,  adequate  to  protect 
our  national  security  interests.  With 
that  as  an  imperative  we  all  can  recog- 
nize, let  us  move  on  to  identify  the 
kinds  of  reforms  that  can  provide  the 
strength  and  security  America  needs— 
for  today,  tomorrow,  and  beyond. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  reassess  our  de- 
fense needs.  In  1961,  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  McNamara  directed  a 
top-to-bottom  review  of  our  national 
security  needs.  That  review— now  a 
quarter  of  a  century  old— is  still  the 
driving  force  behind  American  defense 
planning.  The  world  has  changed  dra- 
matically in  the  last  25  years— but 
American  military  strategy  has  not. 

Today,  our  Nation  must  be  able  to 
respond  to  a  host  of  threats  that  did 
not  even  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
McNamara  review:  among  them,  the 
presence  of  regional  conflicts  on  five 
of  the  seven  continents;  the  emergence 
of  state-sponsored  terrorism;  and  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all 
pending  threats  to  our  national  securi- 
ty is  the  prospect  of  terrorists  or  rene- 
gade states  "going  nuclear."  Yet  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  allowed  shortrun 
economic  and  political  considerations 
to  regularly  take  precedence  in  our 
country's  decisionmaking  over  the 
longer  run  threat  posed  by  the  spread 
of  nuclear  technology  and  nuclear  ex- 
plosive material.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  enhance  the  security  of  our  Nation 
by  spending  almost  $4  billion  in  1  year 
on  the  Star  Wars  Program  to  develop 
a  shield  against  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
siles, while  failing  to  even  acknowl- 
edge—much less  address— the  extreme 
security  risks  posed  by  nuclear  prolif- 
eration to  other  countries  or  terrorist 
groups.  It  is  not  very  comforting  to 
learn  that  the  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative Organization,  which  is  develop- 


ing star  wars,  maintains  that  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  weapons  being  smug- 
gled or  otherwise  brought  into  the 
United  States  is  not  in  their  charter. 

Strength  for  our  Nation's  future  will 
not  come  easily— it  will  require  hard 
thinking,  hard  choices,  and  plenty  of 
hard  work.  I  think  that  Lt.  Col.  David 
Evans,  a  recently  retired  career 
Marine  Corps  officer,  accurately  sum- 
marized our  challenge  in  the  following 
excerpt  from  an  article  he  authored 
for  the  Washington  Post:  "Faddish 
jargon  has  become  a  substitute  for 
clear  and  serious  thinking  about  the 
underlying  foundations  of  combat  ef- 
fectiveness. Poetry  devoid  of  philoso- 
phy is  merely  verse,  and  spending 
absent  a  sound  concept  of  national  de- 
fense is  simply  procurement  •  •  •. 
Mindless  buying  is  producing  a  mili- 
tary described  by  one  former  Army 
general  as  a  'force  without  power'— 
and  at  a  cost  the  country  cannot 
afford."  It  is  time  to  get  back  to  our 
foundations,  to  take  a  close  and  criti- 
cal look  at  our  Nation's  defense  policy, 
and  get  on  with  assuring  a  strong  and 
secure  America. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now 
have  the  opportunity  before  us  to  express  our 
conviction  that  Congress  must  be  assured 
that  a  weapon  system  is  safe  and  reliable 
before  it  is  unconditionally  authorized.  Con- 
gress canrwt  afford  to  fund  faulty  weapons, 
like  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  and  more  im- 
portantly, we  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  lives  of 
soldiers  who  depend  on  these  weapons  for 
protection. 

The  Levine-Bustamante-Smith-Ridge  amerxJ- 
ment  is  not  intended  to  car>cel  the  au- 
thorization for  593  additional  Bradley  vehicles, 
but  rather  it  seeks  to  require  further  testing, 
which  in  the  long  run  will  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram. Previous  tests  of  the  Bradley  have  t)een 
disappointing,  and  have  shown  that  the  vehi- 
cle's current  configuration  may  result  in  undue 
casualties. 

We  must  rrat  and  cannot  settle  for  a  medio- 
cre vehicle,  when  soldier's  lives  are  at  stake. 
Two  thousand  Bradleys  have  already  been 
produced,  and  though  I  do  not  question  the 
great  need  for  this  type  of  vehicle,  I  have  seri- 
ous reservations  about  unconditionally  author- 
izing even  more  money  for  a  flawed  vehicle. 

This  amendment  aims  to  correct  this  dilem- 
ma through  responsible  requirements  which 
include  comparative  testing  and  the  comple- 
tion of  congressionally  marKJated  live-fire 
tests. 

The  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  should  be  a 
weapon  the  ccuntry  can  look  to  proudly  and 
can  trust.  At  this  point,  that  confidence 
doesn't  exist.  Support  of  this  amendment  will 
t>e  a  c:ritical  step  toward  this  goal. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  the  final 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  try  to  summa- 
rize some  of  the  issues  that  are  at 
stake  in  this  debate.  A  number  of 
issues  have  been  put  on  the  table,  but 
really  this  debate  boils  down  to  two 
issues:  One,  the  safety  of  our  soldiers 


who  wiU  be  riding  in  the  Bradley:  and 
two,  realistic  live-fire  testing. 

This  is  not  a  vote  to  kill  the  Bradley. 
This  is  not  a  vote  to  cripple  the  Brad- 
ley. This  is  not  a  vote  to  delay  the 
Bradley.  This  is  not  a  vote  to  even 
slow  the  production  line.  With  the 
amendment  that  I  will  be  accepting 
from  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land, which  is  on  the  floor  at  this 
time,  this  not  only  allows  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  18  months  of  backlog  pro- 
duction, but  for  the  authorization  of 
another  336  Bradley's,  which  is  the 
niunber  that  the  Army  indicates  needs 
to  be  authorized  for  the  production 
line  not  even  to  be  slowed  one  bit. 

All  this  requires,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  Army  do  the  realistic  live-fire 
testing  that  the  Congress  itself  last 
year  voted  and  enacted  into  law  and 
that  is  still  not  done. 

All  that  these  tests  will  require  is  re- 
alistic live-fire  testing  on  a  vehicle  in 
which  more  soldiers  and  more  infan- 
trymen will  put  their  lives  at  stake 
than  any  other  vehicle  in  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  final  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  when  it 
comes  down  to  the  end  of  this  debate 
that  we  ought  to  remember  that  we 
have  never  had,  certainly  in  the  28 
years  that  I  have  been  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  we  have  never 
had  any  military  vehicle  that  every- 
body loved. 

The  M-1  tank  was  regarded  for  years 
to  be  a  "lemon." 

The  Sheridan  shillelagh  tank  was 
terrible— referred  to  as  a  "billion 
dollar  boo-boo". 

The  803  interim  tank  was  no  good 
either,  we  were  told. 

And  the  reason  that  this  Bradley  ve- 
hicle is  encountering  all  this  opposi- 
tion is  that  everybody  wants  it  to  be  a 
tank.  But  it  is  not  a  tank  and  was  not 
supposed  to  be  a  tank. 

General  Rogers  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Conunittee 
just  the  other  day  and  said  on  this 
matter: 

The  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  is  not  a  tank. 
Rather  it  is  a  vastly  superior  replacement 
for  the  M113  armored  persormel  carrier.  Its 
purpose  is  to  place  infantry  troops  on  the 
ground  where  they  are  needed  when  the  en- 
vironment will  not  allow  soldiers  to  walk  or 
move  by  truck.  This  vehicle  is  able  to  ac- 
company and  support  our  modem  tank 
forces  as  an  integral  part  of  a  combined 
arms  team.  The  Bradley  will  defeat  compa- 
rable-threat vehicles  in  an  infantry  battle 
environment.  In  a  tank  battle  environment 
the  Bradley  will  deploy  dismounted  forces 
whose  mission  is  to  protect  friendly  armor 
by  defeating  enemy  anti-armor  systems.  Its 
TOW  and  25mm  Chain  Gun  provide  protec- 
tive fires  for  armor  and  dismounted  infan- 
try, both  day  and  night.  With  this  capabil- 
ity, the  Bradley  is  a  major  combat  multipli- 
er on  the  mechanized  battlefield. 
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That  is  the  thing  that  nobody  is 
really  remembering,  and  we  are  voting 
to  try  to  change  the  Bradley  into  a 
tank  where  no  tank  exists. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  on  the  amendments  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Byron]  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

LEVIIfS]. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECOROED  VOTE 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  179,  noes 
223.  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  320] 


Ackemuui 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Boner  <TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

B06C0 

Boucher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Bustamante 
Byron 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Coleman  (MO) 
Collins 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Dannemeyer 
DaKhle 
Dell  urns 
Donnelly 
Dorgan(ND) 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Early 
Enclish 
Evans (IL) 
PaaxU 
Fazio 
ftlchan 


PocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Prank 

Oarda 

Oajrdos 

Oeidenaon 


AYES— 179 

Gephardt 

Gliclunan 

Gonzalez 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Cuarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Upinski 

LiMlg 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lungren 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martinez 

MaUui 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

Moody 

Miaiek 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens 


Pashayan 

Pease 

Perkins 

Price 

RahaU 

Range! 

Reid 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Skelton 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Dermy 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Solara 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stokes 
Strang 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 

Thomas  (CA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traflcant 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Waldon 
Walker 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Wheat 
Whitley 
Williams 
Wirth 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 


Akaka 

Andrews 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bartop 

Bateman 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brcwmfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Carney 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert(NY) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gallo 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 


NOES— 223 

Gray  (IL) 

Gregg 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Henry 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leath  (TX) 

Lent 

Lightfoot 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Penny 

Pepper 


Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Rowland  (CA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shiister 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 

Thomas  (GA> 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Visclosky 
Vucanovlch 
Walgren 
Watkins 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young  (MO) 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Breaux 

Burton  (CA) 

Campbell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Courter 

Darden 

Dixon 

Edgar 

Plippo 


Fowler 

Grotberg 

Hartnett 

Hillls 

Holt 

Horton 

Jenkins 

LaFalce 

Lewis  (CA) 

Luken 


Lundlne 

MikuUki 

Mitchell 

M(x>re 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Vander  Jagt 

Weiss 

Zschau 


Mr.  Morrison  of  Co^fitectfcut  for,  with  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California  aj^nst. 

Mr.  LaFalce  for,  with  Mr.  fWden  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  for,  with  Mr.  Campbell 
against. 

Mrs.  MEYERS  of  Kansas  and 
Messrs.  CHAPPEli,  GREGG,  MAR- 
LENEE, WRIGHT,  and  GEKAS 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut, 
LOWRY  of  Washington.  DURBIN, 
OBERSTAR,  and  ROSTENKOWSKI 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Levine]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     LEVINE    of    California.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was   taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  123,  noes 
277,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  321] 
AYES- 123 


n  1950 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anthony 

Atkins 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

^oxer 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Biistamante 

Chandler 

Collins 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Dellums 

£>onnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Evans (IL) 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Florto 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 


Akaka 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Applegate 


Frank 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gradison 

Gray  (P\) 

Green 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kastenmeier 

Kildee 

Kolbe 

Kostmayer 

Leach  (lA) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  <CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Man  ton 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCain 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Moakley 

M(xxly 

Mrazek 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens 
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Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 


Pease 

Perkins 

Rahall 

Reid 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Rostenkowski 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schuize 

Seiberling 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Solarz 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traflcant 
Vento 
Visclosky 
Waldon 
Weaver 
Wheat 
Williams 
Wolpe 
Wyden 
Yates 


Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

BenUey 
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BeviU 
Biaggi 
BUirakis 
BlUey 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Boucher 
Boulter 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bryant 
Burton  (IN) 
Byron 
Callahan 
Carney 
Ctuper 
Can- 
Chapman 
Chappell 
Chappie 
Cheney 
dinger 
Coats 
Cobey 
Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
d>mbest 
Conte 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Craig 
Crane 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
DeLay 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 
DioGuardi 
Doman  (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dyson 
Eckart  (OH) 
Eckert  (NY) 
Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
English 
Erdreich 
Evans (lA) 
Fawell 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Fish 
Franklin 
Prenzel 
Frost 
Puqua 
Gallo 
Gaydos 
Gekas 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gordon 
Gray  (IL) 
Gregg 
Guarini 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hamilton 
Hammerschmidt 
Hansen 
Batcher 
Hefner 


Henry 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightf<x)t 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McE^en 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Olin 

Ortiz 

OxIey 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickle 


Breaux 
Burton  (CA) 
Campbell 
Clay 
Coelho 


NOT  VOTINO- 

Darden 

Dixon 

Edgar 

FUppo 

Fowler 


Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberto 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Sax  ton 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schimier 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Traxler 
Udall 
Valentine 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walgren 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Young  (MO) 


31 

Oilman 

Grotberg 

Hartnett 

Hillis 

Holt 


Horton  Mikulski  Vander  Jagt 

Jenkins  Mitchell  Waxman 

LaFalce  Moore  Weiss 

Lewis  (CA)  Morrison  (CT)  Zschau 

Luken  Murphy 

Lundine  Shelby 

D  2010 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  LaFalce  for,  with  Mr.  Darden  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut  for,  with  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  for.  with  Mr.  Campbell 
against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  Shelby  against. 

Mr.  MARTINEZ  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Under  the  rule, 
amendment  No.  15  is  in  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Gejdenson]  desire  to  offer 
his  amendment? 

AMENDKENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEJDENSON 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gejdenson: 

Page  6,  line  2,  strike  out  "$9,153,900,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,663,000,000". 

Page  6.  after  line  5,  insert  the  following: 

For  the  Trident  submarine  program, 
$1,509,100,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes,  anu  a  Member  in  opposition 
thereto  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  opposed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  opposition. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdenson]. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  for  a  technical 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SPRATT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GEJDENSON 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spratt  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gejdenson: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Page  21,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  114.  CONTINGENT  AUTHORIZATION. 

The  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  section  102  for  the  Trident  subma- 
rine program  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated only  to  the  extent  the  amounts  re- 
stored for  multi-year  procurement  are  fully 
fimded,  and  then  only  to  the  extent,  that 


the  total  of  other  amoimts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  National  Defense 
Function  Ls  reduced  below  $286.4  bUlion  by 
amendments  to  this  Act  adopted  after  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  will  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  opposition. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  for 
5  minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  will  not  need  nor  take  the  full  5 
minutes. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  clear  that  the  funds  authorized 
to  t>e  appropriated  for  the  Trident 
submarine  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Gejdenson  are  contingently  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  and  will  be 
authorized  and  made  available  only, 
first,  after  funding  the  amounts  re- 
stored for  multiyear  procurement 
which  we  have  provided  for  by  previ- 
ous amendment  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  that  there  will  be  other  funds 
made  available,  if  made  available  by 
additional  reductions  due  to  amend- 
ments adopted  hereafter. 

I  thank  the  Chairman  for  this  op- 
portunity and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  yields  back  the  balance  of 
his  time.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Dickinson]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  have  the  attention 
of  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

We  have  just  recently  accepted  the 
gentleman's  amendment  that  would  do 
the  same  thing,  approximately  the 
same  thing  under  the  multiyear  provi- 
sion. Now,  first  off,  let  me  make  it 
amply  clear  that  I  am  opposed  to 
adding  back  $1.5  billion  in  authoriza- 
tion after  just  voting  to  cut  $7  billion 
Friday  when  we  rose.  This  is  ridicu- 
lous. It  is  hard  to  believe. 

But  anyway,  how  would  this  recon- 
cile with  the  gentleman's  amendment 
to  fund  multiyear  that  could  be  saved 
in  this  bill?  What  would  come  first? 
How  would  this  work? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

This  would,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  stated 
would  give  priority  to  the  amendment 
we  just  adopted  because  it  would  pro- 
vide that  any  reductions  we  achieve 
through  amendments  adopted  hereaf- 
ter would  go  first  to  funding  the  mul- 
tiyear procurement  provisions,  and 
only  to  the  extent  there  was  a  surplus 
left  over  after  fully  funding  those  pro- 
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visions  would  funds  be  applied  for  the 
Trident. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand 
then,  if  after  all  the  multiyear  pro- 
gramming that  we  have  authorized  is 
refunded,  under  the  savings  here,  if 
there  should  be  an  additional  amount, 
then  it  would  go  to  this? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand  it.  I 
km  still  in  opposition  to  It.  We  will  wait 
until  he  gets  back  to  the  original 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  to  the  origi- 
nal amendment  to  which  this  is  of- 
fered as  a  perfecting  amendment.  I 
find  this  incredible,  really  very,  very 
hard  to  believe.  Friday  we  met  here 
and  the  gentleman  who  offered  the 
amendment  joined  in  cutting  the 
budget  $7  billion.  "We  cannot  afford 
to  spend  up  to  the  budgeted  amount." 
Our  chairman.  Mr.  Aspin.  says.  "Hey. 
when  you  add  the  budget  authority  it 
also  necessarily  adds  outlay."  And  he 
Joined  with  him. 

Now  the  gentleman  comes  back  and 
says,  "Well,  hey.  I  was  just  kidding 
about  all  that  because  the  Trident  is 
built  in  my  backyard  so  let's  put  $1.5 
billion  back  in  here  to  increase  what 
we  just  cut  last  Friday."  Now.  this  is 
ludicrous,  this  is  ridiculous,  that  we 
would  on  Friday  cut  $7  billion  because 
we  cannot  afford  it  and  then  come  in 
here  and  say,  "It  is  different  if  it  is 
built  in  Connecticut.  We  are  going  to 
add  $1.5  billion  back  in  here  for  the 
Trident."  I  am  really  speechless.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  would  be  embarrassed 
to  offer  this  thing  myself. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  If  the  gentleman  is 
speechless,  would  he  yi^d? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  wiU  yield  in  a 
moment.  The  idea  that  we  would  be  so 
gullible  and  think  we  are  so  obtuse 
here  that  we  cannot  see  what  is  going 
on  really  sort  of  blows  my  mind.  I 
really  would  be  embarrassed  to  offer 
this  if  it  were  my  amendment. 

Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlemai)  from  South  Carolina. 

Bto.  SPRATT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment, 
which  I  am  making 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  WeU.  I  under- 
stand about  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Is  to  keep  the  add-on 
spending  neutral  so  that  it  does  not 
have  any  effect. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand  your 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  It  is  to  keep  the  add- 
on spending  neutral. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  really  does 
not  give  me  any  problem.  But  even  if 
it  is  associated  with  the  other  amend- 
ment I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
OEJDDfsoif]  is  recognized. 


Does  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  seek  more  time? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield- 
ed back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  will  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Seapower  Committee 
in  a  moment,  but  if  I  might,  while  the 
gentleman  is  approaching  the  podium, 
let  me  point  out  that  this  amendment, 
if  the  funds  are  made  available,  would 
only  add  $83  million  in  outlays  in  this 
year  and  it  is  within  the  budget  deci- 
sion that  we  have  made  to  date. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Seapower  and  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  we  working  now  on  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gejdenson]  or  the  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
yielded  back  the  balance  of  his  time, 
so  we  are  operating  off  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gejdenson].  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  has  yielded  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida,  and  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da is  recognized. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Since  I  rose  in  op- 
position to  it.  I  assume  then  that  I 
would  have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as- 
suming the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  then  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  is  a  good  amendment.  We 
have  had  thorough  studies  of  the 
needed  next  Trident.  We  did  approve 
it  in  our  committee.  It  met  approval  in 
the  general  or  full  conunittee.  But  it 
was  withdrawn  because  of  the  tight- 
ness of  the  budget  and  was  not  put 
back  because  of  an  arrangement  for 
trying  to  get  competition  between  var- 
ious other  ships. 

So  on  total  it  has  been  studied  in  the 
committee,  it  has  been  approved  both 
in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full 
conunittee,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  do. 

It  is  a  needed  ship.  If  we  can  get  it 
under  this  bill,  we  ought  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 


Mr.  Chairman,  aside  from  the  ludi- 
cuous  aspects  of  this,  let  we  talk  a 
little  bit  to  the  merits  because  SALT- 
II  imposes  limitations  on  number^  of 
strategic  system,  the  Poseidon  bai^tic 
missile  submarine,  which  is  presently 
being  retired  even  though  they  are 
still  militarily  sound  and  usable,  be- 
cause of  that  the  committee,  that  is 
Mr.  Bennett's  subcommittee— this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  they  elected  not  to 
put  the  Trident  in  beside  the  budget- 
ary constraints. 

Second,  the  Navy  is  critically  short 
of  modem  surface  combatants  that 
would  be  required  to  support  the  sea 
lanes  of  conmumication  between  the 
United  States  and  Ehirope  and  also 
NATO.  A  decision  to  authorize  the 
Trident  submarine  this  year  within 
the  imposed  budget  constraints  and 
limitations  would  have  required  at 
least  two  other  ships,  surface  ships, 
not  be  built. 
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The  committee  also  took  that  into 
consideration.  The  ships  that  would 
have  been  displaced  would  have  in- 
cluded either  surface  combatants  or 
attack  submarines. 

Third,  the  Navy  is  presently  seeking 
to  bring  a  second  shipbuilder  in  into 
the  construction  of  "JYident  subma- 
rines to  gain  the  benefit  of  competi- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  we  have  only 
one  builder  of  submarines,  just  one.  It 
would  be  nice  if  we  had  a  little  comr>e- 
tition  and  if  General  Boat  were  not 
the  only  game  in  town,  and  we  could 
negotiate  with  someone  else  who 
might  give  a  better  price. 

So  for  these  three  reasons,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  fact  that  if  we  had  a 
choice  we  would  be  better  off  with  sur- 
face combatants  we  have  14  Tridents 
already  approved.  We  need  surface 
ships.  If  we  go  with  this,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  continue  to  decommission 
Poseidons,  and  we  need  another  source 
to  build  them.  Those  are  three  good, 
valid,  cogent  reasons  why,  under  the 
budget  contraints.  it  makes  sense  to 
put  this  over.  That,  and  in  addition  to 
the  fact  it  is  so  ludicrous  to  vote  on 
Friday  to  cut  back  $7  billion  in  spend- 
ing authority,  and  then  turn  around 
and  add  $1.5  billion  back  and.  in  the 
meantime,  having  lost  the  F-14,  the  P- 
15,  the  F-16  and  any  other  convention- 
al weapons  systems. 

I  would  hope  that  this  conmiittee 
would  stand  up  and— we  cannot  laugh 
it  out— but  I  do  hope  that  we  would 
vote  it  out. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  in  support  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut's  amendment. 

I  would  not  support  it  if  it  was  not 
for  the  Spratt  amendment  which  says 


that  this  will  happen  only  if  the 
money  is  available. 

I  look  at  the  bill  that  we  have  before 
us.  and  if  there  is  one  thing  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  put  back  in  this  bill 
that  we  had  cut  out  because  of  budget 
constraints,  it  is  that  Trident  subma- 
rine. It  is  the  most  survivable  form  of 
nuclear  deterrent  that  we  have.  It  is 
clearly  the  one  item  that  we  ought  to 
put  back  in.  And  as  long  as  the  Spratt 
amendment  is  there  that  says  that 
this  Trident  will  not  go  in  unless  the 
money  is  available,  I  think  we  would 
be  remiss  not  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GEJDENSION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavsoules]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  keep  in 
mind  that  this  amendment  is  contin- 
gent upon  funds  being  available,  so  it 
knocks  out  any  rhetoric  or  argument 
about  moneys  not  being  there  or 
moneys  that  were  not  passed  last 
Friday. 

This  probably  will  be  one  of  the  best 
amendments  offered  in  this  DOD  bill. 
The  sooner  we  realize  that,  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  country,  the  better  off 
we  are  going  to  be.  If  we  truly  believe 
that  we  have  the  qualitative  edge  in 
submarines  as  a  deterrent  factor  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  you  have  to 
vote  for  this  amendment.  It  is  the  one 
edge  that  we  do  have.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  put  the  money  back  or 
make  it  available,  and  certainly  to  en- 
hance our  deterrent  factor  in  nuclear 
war. 

I  am  certainly  behind  it. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  say  that  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity about  3  weeks  ago  to  sail  on  the 
latest  Trident  submarine,  the  Alaska. 
If  you  have  been  on  a  submarine 
before,  the  Trident  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent kind  of  ship.  It  has  some  24  huge 
missiles  on  it.  It  has  a  very  substantial 
speed,  and  the  quality  of  the  young 
men  who  are  serving  on  those  ships  is 
simply  fantastic. 

I  think  that  if  this  is  successful,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  may  wish 
to  have  the  submarine  that  the  gentle- 
man is  proposing  be  named  the  Con- 
necticut 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  particu- 
larly appreciate  his  amendment  and 
also  the  Spratt  amendment. 


I  think  the  fact  that,  as  the  chair- 
man said,  we  are  only  going  to  do  this 
if  we  have  the  funds  available  that 
meets  Mr.  Dickinson's  objection, 
makes  it  a  sound  amendment.  I 
happen  to  believe  this  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  strategic  deterrent.  It  is 
totally  survivable.  We  have  seen  these 
Tridents  out  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
at  the  Bangor  base. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  subma- 
rine when  constructed  would  go  to 
King  Bay.  GA,  and  would  be  part  of 
the  Georgia  fleet. 

I  think  these  Tridents,  and  I  have 
been  out  on  them,  are  survivable  into 
the  foreseeable  future,  and  are  the 
backbone  of  our  deterrent,  and  I  think 
it  is  essential  that  we  put  the  Trident 
back  into  the  budget. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
is  correct,  of  course.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  Poseidon  class 
submarines  and  the  Trident. 

The  increased  cost  in  skipping  a  year 
on  the  Trident  would  more  than  eat 
up  any  savings,  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  accept  both  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Gejdenson]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Gejdenson],  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  188,  noes 
211.  not  voting  32.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  322] 
AYES— 188 


Ackerman 

Carper 

English 

Annunzio 

Cheney 

Pascell 

Applegate 

CoaU 

Fazio 

Aspin 

Coelho 

Feighan 

Atkins 

Coleman  <TX) 

Plorio 

Barnard 

Conte 

FoglietU 

Barnes 

Conyers 

Foley 

Beilenson 

Cooper 

Ford  (MI) 

Bennett 

Daschle 

Frank 

Bennan 

de  la  Garza 

Frost 

BiagRi 

Derrick 

Garcia 

Boggs 

Dicks 

Gaydos 

Boland 

Dingell 

Gejdenson 

Boner  (TN) 

DioGuardi 

Gephardt 

Bonior  (Ml) 

Donnelly 

Oilman 

Bonker 

Dowdy 

Glickman 

Borski 

Downey 

Gordon 

Boucher 

Durbin 

Gray  (ID 

Boxer 

Dwyer 

Gray  (PA) 

Brooks 

Dymally 

Guarini 

Brown  (CA) 

Dyson 

Gunderson 

Bruce 

Early 

Hall  (OH) 

Bryant 

F^kart  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Bustan»nte 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hawkins 

Byron 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hayes 

Hefner 

MineU 

Skelton 

Hertel 

Moakley 

Slattery 

Hiler 

MoUchan 

Smith  (FL) 

Howard 

Moody 

Solarz 

Hoyer 

Morrison  (WA) 

Solomon 

Hughes 

Mrazek 

Spence 

Hutto 

Murtha 

Spratt 

Jacobs 

Natcher 

St  Germain 

Jeffords 

Neal 

Staggers 

Jones  (NO 

Nelson 

StaUings 

Jones  (OK) 

Nowak 

Stark 

Kanjorski 

Dakar 

Stratton 

Kaptur 

Oberstar 

Studds 

Kennelly 

Ortiz 

Swift 

Kostmayer 

Owens 

Synar 

Kramer 

PanetU 

Thomas  (GA) 

Lantos 

Penny 

Torre* 

Lehman  (CA) 

Pepper 

Torrlcelll 

Lehman  (FL) 

Perkins 

Traflr^ant 

Leland 

Price 

Traxler 

Levin  (MI) 

Reid 

Ddall 

Levine  (CA) 

Richardson 

Visclosky 

Livingston 

Ridge 

Volkmer 

Long 

Robinson 

Watklns 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rodlno 

Waxman 

MarKay 

Roe 

Wheat 

Manton 

Rostenkowski 

Whltten 

Markey 

Rowland  (CT) 

WilUams 

Martinez 

Rowland  (GA) 

Wilson 

Matsui 

Roybal 

Wlrth 

Mavroules 

Sabo 

Wise 

McCloskey 

Scheuer 

Wolpe 

McCurdy 

Schneider 

Wright 

McGrath 

Schumer 

Wyden 

McHugh 

Sharp 

Yatron 

McKinney 

Sikorski 

Young (PL) 

Mica 

Risisky 

Young  (MO) 

Miller  (CA) 

Skeen 
NOES-211 

Akaka 

Eckert  (NY) 

Lungren 

Alexander 

Elmerson 

Mack 

Anderson 

Erdreich 

Madigan 

Andrews 

Evans  (lA) 

Marlenee 

Archer 

Evans  (ID 

Martin  <ID 

Armey 

FaweU 

MarUn(NY) 

AuCoin 

Fiedler 

MazzoU 

Badham 

Fields 

McCain 

Bartlett 

Fish 

McCandless 

Barton 

Ford  (TN) 

McCoUum 

Bateman 

Franklin 

McDade 

Bates 

Prenzel 

McEwen 

Bedell 

Fuqua 

McKeman 

Bentley 

GaUo 

McMIUan 

Bereuter 

Gekas 

Meyers 

BeviU 

Gingrich 

Michel 

Bilirakis 

(3onzalez 

MUler  (OH) 

Bliley 

G(xxlling 

Miller  (WA) 

Boehlert 

Gradison 

Mollnari 

Bosco 

Green 

Monson 

Boulter 

Gregg 

Montgomery 

Broomfield 

Hall.  Ralph 

Moorhead 

Brown  (CO) 

Hammerschmidt  Murphy 

Burton  (IN) 

Hansen 

Myers 

Callahan 

Hatcher 

NIchoU 

Carney 

Hendon 

Nielson 

Carr 

Henry 

Obey 

Chandler 

Hopkins 

Olln 

Chapman 

Hubbard 

Oxley 

Chappell 

Parkard 

Chappie 

Hunter 

Parrls 

Clinger 

Hyde 

Pashayan 

Cobey 

Ireland 

Pease 

Coble 

Jones  (TN) 

Petri 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kasich 

Pl(^kle 

Collins 

Kastenmeier 

Porter 

Combest 

Kemp 

PurseU 

Coughlin 

Kildee 

RahaU 

Courier 

Kindness 

Rangel 

Coyne 

KlerrJts 

Ray 

Craig 

Kolbe 

Regula 

Crane 

Kolter 

Rinaldo 

Crockett 

Lagomarsino 

RItter 

Daniel 

LatU 

Roberts 

Dannemeyer 

Leach  (lA) 

Roemer 

Daub 

Leath  (TX) 

Rogers 

Davis 

Lent 

Rose 

DeLay 

Lewis  (FL) 

Roth 

Dellums 

Lightfoot 

Roukema 

DeWine 

Lipinski 

Rudd 

Dickinson 

Lloyd 

Ruaio 

Dorgan  (NDj 

Loeiner 

Savace 

Doman  (CA) 

Lott 

Saxton 

Dreier 

Lowry  (WA) 

Schaefer 

Dun<»n 

Lujan 

Schroeder 

)MI 
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Schuette 

Snowe 

Vento 

Schulze 

Snyder 

Vucanovich 

Selberllnc 

Stangeland 

Waldon 

Sensenbrenner 

Stenholm 

Walgren 

Shaw 

Stoltes 

Walker 

Shumway 

Strang 

Weaver 

Shuster 

Stump 

Weber 

SiUander 

Sundquist 

Whitehurst 

Slauchter 

Sweeney 

Whitley 

Smith  (LA) 

SwlndaU 

Whittaker 

Smith  (NE> 

Tallon 

Wolf 

Smith  (NJ) 

Tauke 

Wortley 

Smith.  Denny 

Tauzln 

Wylie 

(OR) 

Taylor 

Young  (AK) 

Smith.  Robert 

Thomas  (CA) 

(NH) 

Towns 

Smith.  Robert 

Valentine 

(OR) 

NOT  VOllNG- 

-32 

Anthooy 

Orotberg 

Mikulski 

Breaux 

Hartnett 

Mitchell 

Burton  (CA) 

HUlis 

Moore 

CampbeU 

Holt 

Morrison  ((TT) 

Clay 

Horton 

Quillen 

Darden 

Jenkins 

Shelby 

Dixon 

Johnson 

Vander  Jagt 

Edgar 

LaFalce 

Weiss 

Plippo 

Lewis  (CA) 

Yates 

Powler 

Luken 

Zschau 

Gibbons 

Lundine 

D  2045 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut  for,  with  Mr. 
Shelby  against. 

Mr.  LaFalce  for.  with  Mr.  Lewis  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  Yates  against. 

Mr.  Oar(Jen  for,  with  Mr.  Mitchell  against. 

Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  SAVAGE,  Mrs. 
ROUKEMA.  and  Messrs.  CRANE,  LA- 
GOMARSINO,  KEMP,  KOLTER, 
KASICH,  LENT,  OLIN.  MARLENEE, 
and  RUSSO  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  GUCKMAN.  MINETA, 
MATSUI,  and  GEPHARDT  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Under  the  rule,  the 
next  amendment  in  order  is  No.  16  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spratt]. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
declines  to  offer  amendment  No.  16. 

The  next  amendment  in  order  is  No. 
17  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCoiNl. 

AMEHOMEMT  OPTERKD  BY  MR.  AU  COIN 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AxjConr.  At 
the  end  of  title  I  of  Division  A  (page  33, 
after  line  17),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SBC  !».  ADVANCED  ANTI-ARMOR  WEAPONS. 

(a)  Of  the  funds  authorized  in  Section 
$48,735,000  is  authorized  to  be  apporpriated 
for  the  Army  Advanced  Anti-Armor  Weapon 
System  Mediiwt  (AAWS-M)  program,  but 
funds  may  be  obligated  for  such  program 
only  If— 


(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  begins  a 
prototype  feasibility  demonstration  of  no 
more  than  three  candidate  systems  includ- 
ing a  true  fire  and  forget,  launch  and  leave 
candidate; 

(2)  the  planning  and  evaluation  authority 
for  the  feasibility  demonstration  is  the  Di- 
rector of  Test  and  Evaluation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  and 

(3)  the  actual  conduct  of  the  feasibility 
demonstration  is  carried  out  jointly  by  the 
Army  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  prior  to  inititation  of  full-scale  engi- 
neering development  of  the  winning  AAWS- 
M  candidate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
must  certify  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
winning  system  satisfies  the  Army  anti- 
armor  requirement,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  must 
certify  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  win- 
ning system  satisfies  the  Marine  Corps  anti- 
armor  requirements. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tions may  be  exercised  only  if  the  Army  si- 
multaneously commences  and  conducts  a 
full  scale  engineering  development  program 
for  the  Fiber  Optic  Guided  Missile  (FOG- 
M)  system  developed  by  the  Army  Missile 
Command,  Huntsville,  Alabama,  for  anti- 
armor  and  air  defense  variants  of  FOG-M. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  and  a  Member  in 
opposition  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemen  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Aspin]. 

AMENDMEMT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN  AS  A  SUB- 
STITUTE FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  AD  COIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  AnCoiN:  At  the  end  of  title  II  of  divi- 
sion A  (page  68,  after  line  4),  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.      215.      advanced      ANTI-ARMOR      WEAPON 
SYSTEM. 

(a)  Feasibility  Demonstration  or  Candi- 
date Systems.— Of  the  funds  authorized  in 
section  201  for  the  Army,  $48,735,000  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Anti-Armor  Weapon  System 
Medium  (AAWS-M)  program,  but  funds 
may  be  obligated  for  such  program  only  if— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  begins  a 
prototype  feasibility  demonstration  of  not 
more  than  three  candidate  systems  for  such 


program,  including  a  true  fire-and-forget, 
launch,  and  leave  candidate; 

(2)  the  feasibility  demonstration  for  such 
a  system  is  capable  of  being  completed 
within  24  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act: 

(3)  the  authority  for  test  planning  and 
evaluation  for  the  feasibility  demonstration 
is  the  Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense:  and  (4)  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  feasibility  demonstra- 
tion is  carried  out  jointly  by  the  Army  and 
the  Marine  Corps. 

(b)  Requirement  for  Satisfaction  of 
Service  Anti-Armor  Requirements.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  authorize  the 
initiation  of  full-scale  engineering  develop- 
ment of  the  winning  AAWS-M  candidate 
until- 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  certifies  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  winning  system 
meets  the  anti-armor  requirement  of  the 
Army;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  certifies  to  such  Committees 
that  the  winning  system  meets  the  anti- 
armor  requirement  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  ASPIN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  objecting,  but 
if  it  is  in  order,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  parliamentary  inquiry  is  that  I  had 
a  small  objection  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoin]  which  allows  me  to  rise 
in  opposition  and  reserve  my  time. 

I  did  not  hear  nor  do  I  understand 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Aspin]  and  I  do  not  Icnow  wheth- 
er I  should  object  in  order  to  reserve 
my  time  or  not. 

Could  I  tentatively  say  that  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  was  in  the  process  of  reading 
when  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
made  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  reserve  my  right,  then,  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son] will  be  entitled  to  5  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AdCoin]. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 
to  dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspin]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  help  explain  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  amend- 
ment does  is  that  it  perfects  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  In  fact,  it  decouples  two  issues 
which  we  were  dealing  with  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  One  is  the  AAWS-M  and  the 
other  is  the  POG-M.  These  are  two 
different  systems  which  were  coupled 
in  the  gentleman's  original  amend- 
ment. 

What  this  does  is  that  it  makes  clear 
that  it  decouples  these  two  and  con- 
forms the  language  to  make  clear  that 
it  applies  to  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  statement  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  has  just  made.  It 
is  a  decoupling  amendment.  It  does  de- 
couple two  very  important  antiar- 
mored  systems  and  it  does  take  care  of 
a  drafting  error  which  makes  it  clear 
that  this  is  an  amendment  to  title  II, 
rather  than  title  I. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  are  in  accord. 

There  are  two  things  that  I  am  very 
much  interested  in.  I  am  interested  in 
supporting  the  FOG-M.  the  fiber  optic 
guided  missile,  and  also  the  SPIKE.  I 
am  supportive  of  both  these  programs. 
They  could  be  a  part  of  this.  One  of 
them  is. 

As  I  understand,  is  this  supportive  of 
both,  would  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin say? 

Mr.    ASPIN.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 
answer  is  yes. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  To  both? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  To  both. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well,  then  I  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  use  this  time  to  explain  just 
very  briefly  the  primary  amendment, 
and  I  think  it  also  clarifies  the  need 
for  this  colloquy. 

It  is  a  zero-fund  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  does  not  add  any  new  au- 


thorization to  the  bill.  It  addresses  an 
urgent  need  for  our  land  forces  to 
have  an  antitank  weapon  that  can  be 
carried  by  one  man,  can  penetrate  an 
enemy  tank  coming  head  on,  and  will 
not  endanger  the  operator.  That  is 
critical. 

We  do  not  have  this  capability  in  the 
field  today,  but  we  have  two  technol- 
ogies that  potentially  can  do  it  for  us 
in  the  future.  One  is  the  fire-and- 
forget  tank  breaker  which  I  think  is 
the  ideal  medium  antitank  weapon, 
and  the  other  is  the  very  versatile 
fiber-optic  link,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  just  mentioned.  Each 
system  serves  a  different  purpose. 
Both  are  going  to  be  terrifically  useful 
once  they  are  in  the  field.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  to  do  it  in  the  quickest  way 
possible. 

Initially,  it  had  seemed  to  me  and 
the  committee  that  by  cutting  out  the 
AAWS-M  competition  and  going  di- 
rectly to  advanced  development  on  the 
most  promising  candidate,  and  that 
would  be  the  fire-and-forget  tank 
breaker,  was  the  best  way  to  do  it.  It 
turns  out,  however,  as  events  have  im- 
folded.  that  the  best  course  seems  to 
be  to  restore  the  AAWS-M  competi- 
tion, but  to  insure  that  it  is  fair  and 
not  drawn  out  longer  than  necessary, 
so  this  amendment  does  do  this,  as 
perfected  by  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

In  doing  so,  it  restores  the  adminis- 
tration's original  request. 

I  would  hope  we  can  also  see  to  it 
that  the  fiber-optic  weapons  system 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  men- 
tioned goes  ahead  well  on  its  own,  but 
at  this  point  it  Ls  best.  I  think,  not  to 
link  it  to  the  tank  breaker. 

I  believe  this  is  the  view  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  would  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  if  it 
is  not  in  fact  the  committee's  view? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  answer  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  and  then  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  further. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  yes.  The  gentleman  is  also 
aware  of  the  committee's  strong  inter- 
est, as  witnessed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  in  the  fiber-optic 
guided  missile.  We  would  like  to  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  In  fact, 
we  were  considering  putting  it  into  our 
package,  but  we  are  accepting  the 
amendment  on  this  side,  provided  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  commit  his 
support  for  the  POG-M  and  I  hope 
the  Army  recognizes  our  interest  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 
POG-M  and  conforms  to  our  direc- 
tion. 

D  2100 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
The  main  thrust  of  my  amendment  is 
to  ensure  a  fair  AAWS-M  competition, 
but  I  do  strongly  support  the  fiber- 
optic family  of  weapons,  and  I  assure 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
that  I  will  continue  to  give  them  my 
active  support. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  one  further  question, 
if  I  may,  in  this  colloquy:  Am  I  correct 
that  the  committee  feels  that  the 
highest  priority  should  be  given  to 
competing  the  AAWS-M  competition 
and  moving  rapidly  through  engineer- 
ing development  to  the  production  of 
the  winning  candidate? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  BadhamI. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's great  concern  for  moving  sys- 
tems into  the  field  to  get  them  in  the 
hands  of  our  troops  quickly.  I  really 
appreciate  that. 

I  believe  that  I  heard  in  the  gentle- 
man's comments  earlier  that  he  was 
skipping  a  chapter  in  the  development 
of  this  system,  is  that  correct,  moving 
more      rapidly      from      development 

into 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  not  skipping  a  step 
in  the  process,  but  instead  we  are 
moving  back  to  the  administration's 
original  request,  which  was  to  go 
foward  with  a  competition  rather  than 
designating  what  the  buy  will  be  and 
moving  toward  rapid  development. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Maybe  I  misheard 
the  gentleman.  He  is  moving  ahead 
with  the  competition  rather  than  des- 
ignating. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  That  is  right;  that  is 
exactly  right,  I  say  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man,   and   I   commend    him   for   his 
action. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man for  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoin]. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
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by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoiN],  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXinUCXIlT  OPmKD  BT  MR.  GABCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gakcia:  At  the 
end  of  title  I  of  division  A  (pa«e  33.  after 
line  17)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  la.  SET-ASIDE  FOR  ENTERPRISE  ZONES. 

(a)  Rbquibkhkht.— Of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  pro- 
curement by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
not  less  than  5  percent  shall  be  spent 
(through  prime  contracts  or  subcontracts) 
in  enterprise  zones  designated  or  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  pursuant  to  a  law  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  enacted  after 
August  1.  19M. 

(b)  LnuTATioM.— Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  if  legislation  is  not  enacted  during  the 
second  session  of  the  99th  Congress  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  or  designation  of 
enterprise  zones  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Gabcia]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  and  a  Member 
opposed  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Garcia]. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
xnysell  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  calls 
for  a  5-percent  set-aside  of  fiscal  year 
1987  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment funds  to  be  spent  In  the  100  en- 
terprise zones  to  be  designated  by  the 
UA  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Envelopment  as  outlined  in 
HJl.  1.  This  5-percent  requirement 
can  be  met  by  prime  contractors  and 
subcontractors. 

Recently,  during  consideration  of 
HR.  1.  the  housing  bill,  this  House,  by 
an  overwhelming  margin  passed  an 
amendment  which  I  sponsored  to  des- 
ignate 100  areas  throughout  the 
Nation  as  enterprise  zones,  with  one 
third  of  enterprise  zones  to  be  located 
in  ntfal  areas. 

With  the  recent  passage  of  that 
amendment,  we  created  a  framework 
which  can  be  fiulher  developed  with 
such  amendments  as  this  one.  My  col- 
leagues, I  believe  that  this  5-percent 
requirement  of  DOD  procurement  for 
enterprise  zones  will  not  only  serve 
our  national  interests  by  providing 
quality  service  and  products  for  our 
Nation's  defense,  but  at  the  same  time 
It  will  provide  jobs  and  other  economic 
stimulants  to  some  of  our  Nation's 
most  depressed  areas. 

There  may  not  be  a  great  deal  of 
prime  contractor  capability  presently 
existing  within  these  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  I  am  suire  that 
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more  than  enough  subcontractor  capa- 
bility exists  within  possible  future 
zones. 

Many  of  the  businesses  located  and/ 
or  which  will  locate  in  these  areas 
would  provide  the  nuts  and  bolts  oper- 
ations for  prime  contractors.  More- 
over, no  health,  safety,  wage,  paper- 
work or  other  regulatory  requirements 
may  be  waived  for  those  businesses  lo- 
cated within  enterprise  zones  which 
contract  or  subcontract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

According  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  H.R.  4228  authorizes  $81.8 
billion  for  procurement.  I  believe  it  to 
be  reasonable  that  Just  over  $4  billion 
should  be  targeted  for  the  100  enter- 
prise zones. 

As  you  may  know,  the  other  body 
has  yet  to  pass  a  Housing  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  I  anticipate  that  the  enter- 
prise zones  package  will  be  a  part  of 
that  body's  bill  as  well.  If  the  Housing 
bill  fails  to  become  law  before  the  end 
of  the  99th  Congress,  this  5-percent 
provision  wi^I  no  longer  apply. 

In  closing  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  that  enterprise  zones 
are  working  well  in  31  States,  and  a 
recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Enterprise  Zones 
shows  that  enterprise  zones  have  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  barriers  to  in- 
vestment properties  in  less  desirable 
areas.  The  influx  of  DOD  related  busi- 
ness into  enterprise  zones  wijl  do 
much  to  revitalize  and  bring  pride  and 
great  potential  back  to  many  of  our 
Nation's  depressed  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  a  very  distinguished 
Member,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  explain  just  a 
little  bit  about  what  this  amendment 
involves.  First  of  aU,  it  is  legislation 
which  would  create  enterprise  zones 
which  have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking,  Judiciary,  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

Second,  it  would  require  that  5  per- 
cent of  the  defense  budget  be  spent  in 
enterprise  zones.  Enterprise  zones  are 
proposed  to  be  an  area  with  a  popula- 
tion of  4,000  or  more  meeting  specified 
unemployment  and  poverty  require- 
ments, at  least  25  percent  of  which 
must  be  in  a  rural  area. 

Since  this  legislation  is  not  yet 
adopted,  there  is  no  way  to  tell  with 
certainty  where  these  enterprise  zones 
wlU  be.  There  is  a  bill.  H.R.  1.  which 
has  already  passed  the  House,  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  en- 
terprise zones  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  HUD.  A  companion  bill  in 
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the  Senate  is  expected  to  pass  next 
session. 

It  would  have  an  adverse  impact  be- 
cause it  requires  awards  to  such  con- 
tractors even  if  they  are  not  offering 
the  lowest  price  for  the  best-quality 
products.  It  could  adversely  impact 
the  Small  Business  Program  by  requir- 
ing awards  to  contractors  which  may 
be  large  but  in  an  enterprise  zone.  It  is 
in  contravention  of  the  Maybank 
amendment  which  states  that  no  price 
differential  may  be  paid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  economic  disloca- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  and  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  minorities  and 
small-business  people,  and  was  a  small 
businessman  for  25  years  myself,  and 
know  the  problems  that  we  all  face.  I 
have  worked  and  helped,  mar.;  minori- 
ty businesses  to  become  8(a)  contrac- 
tors, and  I  know  that  this  bill  is  of- 
fered in  the  best  interests  by  Mr. 
Garcia,  but  it  would  be  disastrous.  It 
would  be  disastrous  to  defense,  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  small  business, 
and  I  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
try  to  respond  to  that  very  briefly. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear  to  my  colleagues  that  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems for  those  of  use  who  have  been 
fighting  for  and  supporting  enterprise 
zones  over  these  many  years  has  been 
to  try  and  put  people  back  to  work.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  look  over  the 
historic  nature  of  many  of  us  who 
come  out  of  areas  that  are  the  de- 
pressed areas  in  country,  especially 
America's  urban  centers,  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  that  we  have  is 
trying  to  put  people  to  work. 

It  has  been  a  very  difficult  period 
for  us,  because  the  fact  is,  we  are  not 
getting  the  housing  and  other  social 
programs  that  are  absolutely  essential 
for  America's  poor  to  give  them  a 
hand  to  help  themselves  to  come  up. 

□  2110 

When  it  comes  to  employment,  all 
we  saying  is  we  want  to  put  people  to 
work. 

I  think  if  we  are  able  to  come  foward 
by  putting  people  to  work  in  these 
areas,  I  think  we  will  get  a  heck  of  a 
lot  more  done  in  this  Chamber  as  it  re- 
lates to  many  of  us  who  never  support 
defense  because  the  contractors  are  in 
southern  California  and  other  parts  of 
the  country.  I  cannot  blame  my  col- 
leagues from  those  areas. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  to  those 
people  who  are  in  depressed  areas 
where  enterprise  zones  will  be  of  help, 
let  us  put  people  to  work.  This  it  the 
biggest,  the  largest  appropriation  of 
any  dealing  with  agencies  within  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  I  think  those 
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people  want  to  work.  I  think  you  will 
find  they  will  prove  themselves  to  be 
capable  workers.  That  is  why  I  am 
asking  for  a  yes  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Garcia],  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment,  I  subscribe 
to  and  support  everything  the  gentle- 
man has  articulated  as  to  the  reason 
for  putting  forth  this  amendment.  I 
believe  in  putting  people  to  work.  I  be- 
lieve in  giving  them  a  chance  to  work. 
If  there  is  one  basic  concept  in  my  life, 
I  would  much  rather  give  a  hand  up 
than  a  hand  out. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  not  be- 
cause of  the  concept  of  wanting  to 
help  people  or  help  people  help  them- 
selves in  depressed  areas.  But  there 
are  three  good  reasons. 

One  is  I  know  probably  what  the 
mood  is  on  the  House  floor  tonight. 
People  are  going  to  vote  emotionally 
and  say  yes,  that  is  fine,  help  the  un- 
derprivileged, and  rush  through  with 
it,  not  really  knowing  what  we  are 
doing. 

What  we  are  doing  is  this:  The  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  require 
awards  to  contractors  even  if  they  are 
not  offering  the  lowest  price  for  the 
t>est  quality  products.  What  we  are 
saying  is  you  do  not  have  to  be  com- 
petitive under  this  philosophy,  and  we 
are  telling  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  the  defense  bill  to  cut  spending,  cut 
spending,  cut  spending.  But  when  you 
go  out  to  secure  business,  you  do  not 
have  to  give  it  to  the  lowest  bidder  in 
an  enterprise  zone. 

Second,  what  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  says,  is  correct.  We 
have  three  committees  of  this  Con- 
gress already  dealing  with  this  subject. 
I  think  a  bill  will  pass  probably  in  the 
■  other  body  putting  in  place  a  bill  de- 
fining this.  But  at  the  present  time,  we 
do  not  ever  luiow  what  the  definition 
of  an  enterprise  zone  is.  Roughly  it 
says  perhaps  it  will  be  over  4.000 
people,  or  more,  meeting  specific  un- 
employment and  poverty  require- 
ments, and  at  least  25  percent  must  be 
"  in  rural  areas.  So  we  do  not  know  the 
definition,  but  we  are  going  to  say  that 
»  you  have  got  to  comply  with  it. 

This  is  really  an  antismall  business 
amendment  or  (»uld  be. 

Also,  if  this  were  put  In  place  it 
would  allow,  require  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  give  contracts,  and  this 
is  possible,  although  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  happen  in  very  many  in- 
stances, to  a  business  that  is  not  a 
small  business,  that  would  be  other- 
wise qualified.  But  this  could  be  a 
large  business  in  the  "enterprise 
zone." 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Georgia,  it 


is  in  contravention  of  the  Maybank 
amendment  that  states  no  price  differ- 
ential may  be  paid  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  economic  dislocation. 

So  I  think  the  concept  is  noble.  I 
would  be  glad  to  work  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  you  (»nnot  take  this  in  isola- 
tion. We  had  another  amendment  last 
year  for  10  percent  on  R&D.  This  year 
we  passed  that  out  of  the  committee 
with  5  percent.  But  really  the  Defense 
Department  and  our  defense  bill  is  not 
the  place  for  social  programs,  and  this 
is  one  that  has  not  even  been  ade- 
quately defined. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  but  not  at 
this  place  and  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  However,  he  has  plenty  of  time 
to  close  debate. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  state  to  my  col- 
league from  Alabama  a  couple  of 
things  that  are  important  I  think  that 
we  make  very  clear. 

First  I  would  like  to  address  the 
question  of  relocation.  No.  1,  this  is 
not  a  relocation  bill.  Enterprise  zone  is 
very  specific  and  very  clear.  Under  no 
set  of  circumstances  in  those  zones 
will  we  permit  people  to  relocate  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  relocation.  We 
have  made  that  clear  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  second  part  of  that,  and  I  think 
it  is  important  we  understand,  is  the 
question  of  bidding.  The  gentleman 
talks  about  subcontractors  and  con- 
tractors who  are  large  corporations. 
We  are  not  talking  about  large  corpo- 
rations. We  are  talking  about  very 
small  corporations  who  will  be  coming 
into  these  enterprise  zones.  So  I  think 
that  is  important  to  understand. 

So  in  suLmming  up,  because  the  hour 
is  late  and  I  laiow  people  would  like  to 
leave,  I  just  want  to  say  that  under  no 
set  of  circumstances  is  this  to  replace 
social  programs.  The  people  who  live 
in  this  area  are  as  capable  as  in  any 
other  part  of  this  country.  We  are  not 
looking  for  a  handout,  I  want  to  make 
that  clear.  be<»use  part  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
was  that  it  is  not  a  social  program.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  Defense 
should  not  be  made  part  of  any  social 
program. 

All  we  are  saying  Is  that  in  those 
areas  there  are  people  as  capable  as  in 
any  other  place  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  reluctantly  oppose  this  for 
the  reasons  set  out.  and  certainly 
think  that  the  purpose  Is  noble. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Garcia]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCORSKD  VOTB 

Mr.     GARCIA.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  120.  noes 
279.  not  voting  32.  as  follows: 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 
On  this  vote: 

Bir.  de  la  Garza  for,  with  Mr.  Moirison  of 
Connecticut  against. 

Mrs.  BOXER  and  Messrs.  DEL- 
LUMS,  MARKEY.  MOAKLEY.  and 
FISH  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
MARKEY.  and  Mr.  HOYER  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me,  if  I  might, 
take  a  minute  and  explain  to  the 
House  where  we  are  with  tonight's 
schedule.  The  proposal,  after  discus- 
sion with  the  minority  member  leader- 
ship and  the  leadership  on  the  £>emo- 
cratic  side,  what  we  thought  we  would 
do  is  two  more  things  tonight.  One 
thing  is  a  unanimous  consent  request 
that  we  consider  en  bloc  a  number  of 
amendments  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  willing  to  accept 
among  the  various  amendments  that 
have  been  offered  by  various  Mem- 
bers. 

Both  sides  of  the  aisle,  it  has  been 
cleared  by  everybody.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  can  attest  that  it  has 
been  cleared  on  his  side. 

This  is  a  packet  of  amendments 
which,  if  we  do  not  spend  a  lot  of  time, 
we  should  be  able  to  dispense  with  in  a 
matter  of  5  minutes.  We  would  then 
complete  one  other  piece  of  business 
which  gets  us  to  the  end  of  title  I. 

We  have  made  very  good  progress  on 
the  E>efense  bill  tonight.  We  need  to 
do  one  more  thing  for  the  end  of  title 
I.  That  is  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Weiss,  to  strike  the  money  for  the  D-5 
missile.  If  all  the  time  is  taken  on  that 
amendment,  and  that  is  a  40-minute 
amendment,  20  minutes  for  and  20 
minutes  against,  and  may  be  less,  but 
we  would  have  a  vote  on  that  and  quit 
for  the  night. 

So  it  is  one  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, one  more  amendment  and  then 
finished  for  the  night  depending  upon 
how  long  the  gentleman  from  New 
York's  amendment,  and  we  may  be  out 
of  here  in  half  tin  hour  or  45  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  some  in- 
quiries and  I  just  wanted  to  know  how 
the  Chair  would  propose  to  handle 
them.  If  someone  wanted  to  get  on  the 
Record  to  say  something  in  support  of 
one  of  the  packaged  amendments, 
would  they  just  have  to  revise  and 
extend,  or  would  they  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  speak? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  unanimous-consent 
request  would  allow  them  to  insert  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  this 
presentation  any  comments  that  they 
might  have  on  their  amendments. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well,  we  are  going 
to  read  those. 

AMENDMENTS  AS  MODIPIED.  OrTERED  BY  MR. 
ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments,  and  I  wish  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this 
time,  if  I  might. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Grat  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  today.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
offer  amendments  en  bloc  composed  of 
amendments  numbered  19.  32.  37,  39, 
40,  42,  47,  49.  51.  55.  56.  and  57  made  in 
order  under  the  rule,  including  modifi- 
cations in  the  text  of  amendments 
numbered  19,  40,  51,  and  55,  that  no 
amendment  to  such  amendment  en 
bloc  be  in  order,  that  such  amendment 
en  bloc  not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for 
a  division  of  the  question,  that  such 
amendment  en  bloc  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  myself  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson],  that  the  original  propo- 
nents of  amendments  included  in  such 
amendment  en  bloc  may  have  their 
statements  inserted  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately before  the  disp>osition  of  the 
amendment  en  bloc,  and  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  as  modified  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendments. 

The  following  amendment  to  H.R.  4428.  as 
reported,  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin  contains  the 
following  amendments  as  printed  in  House 
Report  99-766: 

Amendment  number  19  by  Representative 
Denny  Smith  of  Oregon  on  Upgrade  of  A-10 
(as  modified): 

Amendment  number  32  by  Representative 
Carr  of  Michigan  on  Coordination  of  techni- 
cal data: 

Amendment  number  37  by  Representative 
Leath  of  Texas  on  f»rohibition  of  joint  use 
of  Gray  airfield  with  civil  aviation: 

Amendment  number  39  by  Representative 
Panetta  of  California  on  U.S.  agriculture 
products  in  commissaries: 

Amendment  number  40  by  Representative 
McColium  of  Florida  on  striking  Afghani- 
stan assistance;  (as  modified) 

Amendment  number  42  by  Representative 
Bennett  of  Florida  on  VHA  recapture: 

Amendment  number  47  by  Representative 
Borski  of  Pennsylvania  on  a  study  of  chap- 
lain balance: 

Amendment  number  49  by  Representative 
Robinson  of  Arkansas  on  extension  of  man- 
datory retirement  for  medical  officers; 

Amendment  number  51  by  Representative 
Schroeder  of  Colorado  on  HHG  transporta- 
tion for  certain  members  (as  modified); 

Amendment  number  55  by  Representative 
Mavroules  of  Massachusetts  on  USMTS  cen- 
ters (as  modified) 

Amendment  number  56  by  Representative 
Hutto  of  Florida  on  prohibiting  contracting 
out  of  firefighters  and 

Amendment  number  57  by  Representative 
McCurdy  of  Oklahoma  on  limiting  imple- 
mentation of  project  IMPRINT. 

The  text  of  the  amendments  is  as  follows: 

Amendments  as  modified,  offered  by  Mr. 
Aspin: 

Page  21.  after  line  14.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC   114.  UPCiUDE  OP  A-IO  WEAPONS  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM. 

(A)  Authority  For  Upgrade  Program.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  provide 
for  an  upgrade  of  the  weapons  delivery 


system  of  the  A-10  aircraft  for  all  in-service 
A-10  aircraft. 

(b)  SPBCincATioNS.— The  upgrade  of  a 
weapons  delivery  system  under  subsection 
(a)  shall— 

(1)  include  a  flight  control  modification  to 
improve  stability  during  gtin  firing, 

(2)  enhance  the  accuracy  of  target  straf- 
ing, 

(3)  provide  for  tactical  training  against 
moving  targets. 

(4)  provide  an  accurate  lateral  toss-capa- 
ble bombing  capability,  and 

(5)  provide  for  effective  self-defense 
against  lUtely  air  threats. 

Title  2  Division  A  add  a  new  section: 

SEC.  215.  PURPOSE. 

(1)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
strengthen  coordination  among  Department 
of  Defense  research  facilities  and  other  or- 
ganizations in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

nNDINGS 

(2)  The  Congress  finds  that  centralized  co- 
ordination of  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  technological  data  among  research 
facilities  and  other  organizations  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  necessary  (1)  to 
ensure  that  personnel  of  the  Department 
are  currently  informed  about  emerging 
technology  for  defense  systems,  and  (2)  to 
avoid  uiuiecessary  and  costly  duplication  of 
research  staffs  and  projects. 

definitions 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(A)  The  term  "Defense  research  facility" 
means  any  Department  of  Defense  facility 
which  performs  or  contracts  for  the  per- 
formance of  (A)  basic  research,  or  (B)  ap- 
plied research  known  as  exploratory  devel- 
opment. 

CB)  The  term  "milestone  0  decision" 
means  a  decision  made  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  there  is  a  mission 
need  for  a  new  major  weapon  system  and 
that  research  and  development  is  to  begin 
to  meet  such  need. 

(C)  The  term  "milestone  I  decision" 
means  a  selection  by  an  appropriate  official 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  of  a  new 
major  weapon  system  concept  and  a  pro- 
gram for  demonstration  and  validation  of 
such  concept. 

(D)  The  term  "milestone  11  decision" 
means  approval  by  an  appropriate  official 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
full-scale  development  of  a  new  major 
weapon  system. 

coordination  of  department  of  DEFENSE 
TECHNOLOGICAL  DATA 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall— 

(A)  promote,  monitor,  and  evaluate  pro- 
grams for  the  communication  and  exchange 
of  technological  data— 

(B)  among  the  Defense  research  facilities, 
combat  forces,  and  other  organizations  that 
are  involved  in  developing  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  technological  require- 
ments for  new  items  for  use  by  combat 
forces;  and 

(1)  among  Defense  research  facilities  and 
other  offices,  agencies,  and  bureaus  in  the 
Department  that  are  engaged  in  related 
technological  matters:  and 

(2)  ensure,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable— 

(C)  that  Defense  research  facilities  are  as- 
signed broad  mission  requirements  rather 
then  specific  hardware  needs; 

(D)  that  appropriate  personnel  of  such  fa- 
cilities are  assigned  to  serve  as  consultantsv 
on  component  and  support  system  standard- 
ization: 


(E)  that  the  managers  of  such  facilities 
have  broad  latitude  to  choose  research  and 
development  projects; 

(P)  that  technology  position  papers  pre- 
pared by  Defense  research  facilities  are 
readily  available  to  all  military  commands 
and  to  contractors  who  submit  bids  or  pro- 
posals for  Department  of  Defense  contracts; 
and 

(G)  that,  in  order  to  promote  increased 
consideration  of  technological  issues  early 
in  the  development  process,  any  position 
papers  prepared  by  Defense  research  facili- 
ties on  technological  issues  relating  to  a 
major  weapon  system  and  any  technological 
assessments  made  by  such  facilities  in  the 
case  of  such  comp>onents  are  made  a  part  of 
the  records  considered  for  the  purijose  of 
making  milestone  0, 1,  and  II  decisions. 

report 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  written 
report  containing  a  description  of  (I)  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  implementing  this  Act,  and  (2)  any  other 
action  taken  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  management  and  uti- 
lization of  Defense  research  facilities. 

At  the  end  of  title  III  of  division  A  (page 
85,  after  line  12),  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


SEC.  314.  PROHIBITION  ON  JOINT  USE  OF  GRAY 
ARMY  AIRFIELD  WITH  CIVIL  AVIA- 
TION. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  allow  joint  use  of  the 
Robert  Gray  Army  Airfield  at  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  with  civil  aviation. 

At  the  end  of  title  III  of  division  A  (page 
85,  after  line  12),  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  314.  PREFERENCE  FOR  UNITED  STATES  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRODUCTS  IN  COMMIS- 
SARY FOOD  PURCHASES. 

(a)  Preference  Re(Juirement.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  require  that,  when  ac- 
quiring food  products  through  the  use  of 
competitive  procedures  for  resale  through 
commissary  stores  located  in  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  Defense  gives 
preference  to  United  SUtes  companies  that 
use  United  States  agricultural  commodities 
in  the  products  sold  to  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(b)  Guidelines.— The  Secretary  shall  de- 
velop guidelines  to  Implement  the  prefer- 
ence required  by  subsection  (a).  Such  guide- 
lines shall  be  developed  and  implemented 
not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  guidelines  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  as  soon  as 
they  are  developed. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  120  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  section. 

Page  83.  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  84,  line  5  (and  redesig- 
nate the  succeeding  subsection  accordingly). 

Page  84,  line  7,  insert  "(1)"  before  "Sec- 
tion". 

Page  84,  after  line  17,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

(2)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1987  the  sum  of  $9,000,000  to 
'carry  out  section  2547  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 


Page  104,  after  line  IS,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC  M3.  REPORT  ON  VARIABLE  HOUSING  ALLOW- 
ANCE RECAPTURE  PROVISION. 

Not  later  than  February  1,  1987,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  the 
Impact  of  the  variable  housing  allowance  re- 
capture provision  enacted  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986 
(PubUc  Law  99-145).  The  report  shall  ad- 
dress— 

(1)  the  cost  of  administering  the  variable 
housing  program; 

(2)  the  total  cost  of  the  variable  housing 
program;  and 

(3)  levels  of  regular  military  compensation 
(as  defined  In  section  101  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code)  among  members  of  the  armed 
forces  In  the  same  pay  grade  and  locality. 

Page  93.  after  line  13,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  5(17.  STUDY  OF  REPRESENTATION  OF  RELI- 
GIOUS FAITHS  IN  THE  ARMED 
FORCES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that  an 
Imbalance  exists  in  the  representation  of 
various  religious  faiths  among  chaplains  of 
the  Armed  Forces  compared  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  those  faiths  among  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  a  whole.  While  recog- 
nizing that  much  of  this  faith  Imbalance 
may  be  attributable  to  an  overall  shortage 
of  clergy  in  the  United  States  among  reli- 
gious faiths  that  are  underrepresented 
among  military  chaplains.  Congress  finds 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  not 
taken  sufficient  steps  to  alleviate  the  exist- 
ing faith  imbalance. 

(b)  Study.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  carry  out  a  complete  study  of  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  the  existing  faith 
imbalances  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  study 
shall  include  the  following: 

(1)  A  list  of  all  religious  denominations 
represented  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
goals  set  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
concerned  for  the  number  of  chaplains  to 
serve  each  such  religious  denomination;  a 
comparison  of  such  goals  and  the  actual 
number  of  chaplains  for  each  such  religious 
denomination  for  fiscal  year  1987;  an  analy- 
sis of  how  such  goals  and  the  actual  number 
of  chaplains  compares  to  the  demographic 
representation  of  reUgious  denominations  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  study; 
and  recommendations  on  how  the  number 
of  chaplains  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  the 
future  can  better  reflect  current  and  future 
demographic  representation  of  religious  de- 
nominations in  the  United  States. 

(2)  An  analysU  of  all  policies,  procedures 
of  operation,  and  standards  affecting  per- 
sonnel requirements  of  all  branches  of  the 
Corps  of  Chaplains,  and  an  analysis  of  all 
means  to  alleviate  existing  faith  Imbalances, 
including  the  use  of  grade  retentions,  con- 
tinuation boards,  and  standby  tours  of  duty 
for  reserve  chaplains  from  imderrepresent- 
ed  faiths. 

(3)  A  roster  of  chaplains  for  all  branches 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
number  of  clergy  on  duty  and  ready  for  mo- 
bilization, personnel  date  for  all  active  duty 
chaplains,  reserve  duty  chaplains,  inactive 
reserve  duty  chaplains,  and  contract  clergy. 

(4)  An  analysis  and  comparison  of  reten- 
tions In  grade  and  age  waivers  as  In  effect 
for  physicians  In  the  Armed  Forces  and 
clergy  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  analysis 
shall  include  an  examination  of  the  ration- 
ale and  purpose  of  such  policies  as  they 
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apply  to  physicians  versus  as  they  apply  to 
dersy  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

(5)  The  names,  faiths,  salaries,  and  places 
of  work  for  all  contract  clergy  for  all 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(c)  Rkport  to  Congress.— Not  later  than  4 
months  alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
on  the  findings  of  the  study  conducted 
under  subsection  (b)  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  report  shall 
address  the  effects  of  personnel  policies,  re- 
leases, and  retentions  in  grade  on  existing 
faith  imbalances  in  the  Corps  of  Chaplains 
and  shall  include  recommendations  on  how 
to  alleviate  the  existing  faith  imbalances. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  title  V  (per- 
sonnel policy)  insert  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion: 

sec  Sn.  EXTENSION  OF  MANDATORY  RETIREMENT 
AGE  FOR  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Section  1251  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  Unless  retired  or  separated  earlier, 
each  regular  offjcer  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Force  who  is  a  medical  officer  shall  be 
retired  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  officer  becomes 
67  years  of  age.". 

"(b)  CoNTORMiNc  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  1251(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "a  medical  officer  or"  after 
"other  than". 

(2KA)  Chapter  36  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  636  the  following 
new  section: 

"SSSCa.  Exception  to  mamlatory  retirement  for 
■wdical  ofTicerB 

"Sections  633.  634.  635.  and  636  of  this 
title  do  not  apply  to  medical  officers.". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  III  of  such  chapter  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
item: 

"636a.  Exception  to  mandatory  retirement 
for  medical  officers.". 

Page  110.  after  line  8.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

sec  CIC  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  DEPENDENTS  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS  OF  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS. 

(a)  Transportation  of  Dependents.— 
Paragraph  (2KA)  of  section  406(a)  of  title 
37.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
gaph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  a  member 
who— 

"(i)  is  separated  from  the  service  or  re- 
leased from  active  duty;  and 

"(il)  on  the  date  of  his  separation  from 
the  service  or^  release  from  active  duty,  has 
not  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
time  equal  to  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
period  of  time  for  which  he  initially  enlisted 
or  otherwise  agreed  to  serve, 
may  be  provided  transportation  under  this 
subsection  for  his  dependente  only  by  trans- 
portation in  lUnd  by  the  least  expensive 
mode  of  transportation  avaUable  or  by  a 
monetary  allowance  that  does  not  exceed 
the  cost  to  the  CSovemment  of  such  trans- 
portation in  kind.". 

(b)  Transportation  of  Household  Ef- 
FBi;i4.— The  first  sentence  of  section  406(h) 
of  tiUe  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows:  "(1)  If  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  that  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  a  member  described  in  paragraph 
(2)  or  his  dependents  and  the  United  Stetes, 


he  may,  when  orders  directing  a  change  of 
permanent  station  for  the  member  con- 
cerned have  not  been  issued,  or  when  they 
have  been  issued,  but  cannot  be  used  as  au- 
thority for  the  transportation  of  his  de- 
pendents, baggage,  and  household  effects— 

"(A)  authorize  the  movement  of  the  mem- 
ber's dependents,  baggage,  and  household 
effects  at  the  station  to  an  appropriate  loca- 
tion in  the  United  SUtes  or  its  possessions 
or  the  country  of  the  dependents'  origin,  in 
the  event  the  dependents  are  foreign  na- 
tionals, and  prescribe  transportation  in 
kind,  reimbursement  therefor,  or  a  mone- 
tary allowance  in  place  thereof  (as  the  case 
may  be),  plus  a  per  diem,  as  authorized 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section: 
and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  member  described  in 
paragraph  (2KA),  authorize  the  transporta- 
tion of  one  motor  vehicle  owned  by  the 
member  or  for  his  or  her  dependents'  per- 
sonal use  to  that  location  by  means  of  trans- 
portation authorized  under  section  2634  of 
title  10.". 

(2)  Section  406(h)  of  such  title  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  A  member  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  a  member  who— 

"(A)  is  serving  at  a  station  outeide  the 
United  States  or  Hawaii  or  Alaska; 

"(B)  receives  an  administrative  discharge 
under  other  than  honorable  conditions;  or 

"(C)  is  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  to  be 
confined  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  days. 
to  receive  a  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge, or  to  be  dismissed  from  a  uniformed 
service,  if  the  sentence  is  approved  under 
section  860(cK2)  of  title  10.". 

Page  107,  strike  out  lines  15  through  17 
(and  redesignate  paragraph  (5)  as  para- 
graph (4)). 

At  the  end  of  title  X  of  division  A  (page 
239,  after  line  5),  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC.  1033.  REPORT  ON  HEALTH  CARE  FOR  CERTAIN 
ABUSED  DEPENDENTS. 

(a)  The  SecreUry  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  De- 
cember 31,  1986  on  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  program  to  provide  one-year  of 
medical  (including  mental  health)  and 
dental  care  to  the  dependents  of  military 
members  who  are  discharged  or  who  volun- 
tarily leave  the  service,  who  abused  their  de- 
pendents while  in  the  service,  and  whose  de- 
pendents require  medical  or  dental  care  as  a 
result  of  the  abuse. 

(b)  The  report  shall  include  (1)  data  on 
the  cost  and  the  estimated  number  of  per- 
sons that  would  be  eligible  for  medical  and 
dental  care  under  subsection  (a),  and  (2)  a 
plan  to  implement  such  a  program. 

At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  VIII  of  divi- 
sion A  (page  158.  after  line  13).  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC  814.  USE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPI- 
TALS AS  FACILmeS  OF  THE  UNI- 
FORMED SERVICES. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  1252  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1984  (42  U.S.C.  248d(e)).  is  amended  in  the 
first  sentence  by  strilung  out  "December  31. 
1987  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1988". 

At  the  end  of  part  A  in  title  VIII  of  divi- 
sion A  (page  142,  after  line  8),  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC.  M7.  PROHIBITION  ON  CONTRACTS  FOR  PER- 
FORMANCE  OF  FIREFIGHTING  AND 
SECURfFY  FUNCTION. 

(a)  Prohibition.— Chapter  159  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
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§  2693.  Prohibition  on  eontrscto  for  performance 
of  nrefighting  and  accurity  function 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  not  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a  contract 
for  the  peformance  of  f irefighting  or  securi- 
ty-guard functions  at  any  miliUry  installa- 
tion or  facility. 

(b)  The  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  does 
not  apply— 

(1)  to  a  contract  to  be  carried  out  at  a  lo- 
cation outside  the  United  SUtes  (including 
its  commonwealths,  territories,  and  posses- 
sions) at  which  military  personnel  would 
have  to  be  used  for  the  performance  of  the 
function  described  in  subsection  (a)  at  the 
expense  of  unit  readiness: 

(2)  to  a  contract  to  be  carried  out  on  a 
Government-owned  but  privately  operated 
installation;  or 

(3)  to  a  contract  (or  the  renewal  of  a  con- 
tract) for  the  performance  of  a  function 
under  contract  on  September  24.  1983.". 

(b)  (Clerical  Amendment.— The  Uble  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  item: 

"2693.  Prohibition  on  contracU  for  perform- 
ance of  firefighting  and  securi- 
ty function.". 
At  the  end  of  part  B  of  title  VIII  of  divi- 
sion A  (page  158.  after  line  13),  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC    «I4.    LIMITATION    ON    IMPLEMENTATION    OF 
HEALTH  CARE  REFORM  INITIATIVE. 

(a)  Limitation.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  not  obligate  or  expend  funds  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  purposes  of  imple- 
menting the  health  care  reform  initiative  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  commonly 
known  as  Project  Imprint  until— 

(A)  the  Secretary  completes  the  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (bMl)  and  submits  the 
report  required  by  subsection  (b)(2);  and 

(B)  a  period  of  30  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  elapses  after  the  Secretary 
submits  such  report. 

(2)  Computation  of  time  period.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  continuity 
of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die.  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  cerUin  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  compuUtion  of  such  30-day 
period. 

(b)    Study    op    Health    Care    AL'rERNA- 

TIVES.— 

(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  study  of— 

(A)  methods  to  guarantee  the  mainte- 
nance of  competition  among  providers  of 
health  care  to  persons  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary; 

(B)  the  merits  of  the  use  of  a  voucher 
system  or  a  fee  schedule  for  provision  of 
health  care  to  such  persons; 

(C)  methods  to  guarantee  that  community 
hospiUls  are  given  equal  consideration  with 
other  health  care  providers  for  provision  of 
health  care  services  under  contracts  with 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

(2)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  discussing  the  matters 
evaluated  in  the  study  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  before  the  end  of  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Aspim]  will  be  recognized  for  16  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  DiCKiwsoN]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today,  amendment  No.  19, 
would  authorize  the  Air  Force  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  unique  opp>ortunity  to  rrKxlify  the  A- 
10  cHose  air  support  fighter. 

The  Air  National  Guard,  which  flies  the  A- 
10,  has  proposed  several  improvements  to 
the  plane's  weapons  delivery  system  which 
would  provide  a  quantum  increase  in  A-10 
ckjse  air  support  effectiveness.  The  proposed 
modrfications  are  a  result  of  testing,  proving, 
and  flying  experierice  on  tt>e  part  of  the 
Guard,  and  show  careful  consideration  of  im- 
mediate needs  as  well  as  future  expandability. 

Any  upgrade  of  the  A-10  weapons  delivery 
system  must  affect  several  improvements  in 
order  to  make  the  expenditure  worthwhile  and 
cos^  effective.  My  amendment  establishes 
modification  parameters  to  guarantee  that  the 
upgrade  package  selected  by  tf>e  Air  Force 
meets  the  needs  outlined  by  the  Air  National 
Guard. 

These  parameters  include:  First,  a  flight 
control  m(xJifi<::ation  to  improve  stability  during 
gun  firing;  second,  enhancement  of  target 
strafing  accuracy;  third,  a  capacity  for  tactrcal 
training  against  moving  targets;  fourth,  an  ac- 
curate, lateral  toss-capable  bombing  capabil- 
ity; fifth,  an  effective  self-defense  against 
likely  air  threats;  and  sixth,  an  altitude  hok), 
flight  path  hold  autopilot  capability. 

The  Air  Force  has  already  tested— TAC 
Proiecl  85A-035F— and  earmarked  money  for 
a  system  whch  does  not  meet  these  basic  im- 
provement criteria.  To  prcxeed  with  these 
present  Air  Force  A-10  modificatkjn  plans 
woukf  be  shortsighted  and  wasteful.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  effectively 
prohibit  the  Air  Force  from  making  this  hasty 
procurement,  while  establishir^g  tf>e  minimum 
requirements  for  an  effective  furture  procure- 
ment. 

The  Air  Natkxuil  Guard  is  preparing  to  run 
tests  on  off-the-shelf  systems  capable  of 
meeting  its  baseline  criteria  for  A-10  modem- 
izatk)n.  These  tests  demonstrate  the  Guard's 
commitment  to  the  concept  of  side-by-side 
operational  testing  that  I  support.  The  Guard 
will  (x>ntinue  to  use  their  own  statement  of 
need  arvj  comparative  tests  to  gukJe  their 
search  f<x  an  A-10  improvement,  thus  assur- 
ing that  we  will  buy  the  best  available  system. 

Let  me  ctose  t>y  saying  that  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  tfxxoughness  and  foresight  of  the 
Guard  in  pursuing  this  in^provement.  TT)ey 
have  proceeded  with  a  clear  sense  of  their 
mission  arxJ  a  realistic  vision  of  tfie  fiardware 
It  will  take  to  complete  that  mission.  Their  ef- 
forts should  be  supported. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  has  adopted  as  a  part  of  this 
package  an  important  amer>dment.  Anriend- 
ment  No.  39  by  myself  and  Chairman  OE  la 
Garza,  requires  the  Department  of  Defense 
[DOD],  wtien  acquiring  fcxxl  products  for 
resale  through  commissaries  located  in  the 
United  States,  to  give  preference  to  U.S.  com- 
panies that  use  American  agricultural  com- 
modities   in    their   final    food    products.    My 


amendment  would  require  the  Departnwnt  to 
issue  guidelines  on  the  implementatwn  of  this 
polk:y  within  60  days  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

I  recognize  tfwit  commissaries  are  very  im- 
portant to  military  patrons  and  are  intended  to 
operate  similariy  to  commercial  stores.  I  un- 
derstand that  commissaries  now  purchase 
goods  primarily  from  Amerk»n  companies. 
However,  my  (X)rKem  is  ttiat  American  farm- 
ers are  not  benefiting  under  this  polk:y  since 
an  American  firm  can  use  foreign  comrtrodities 
in  its  final  products  and  still  get  the  prefer- 
er>ce.  My  amendment  would  require  commis- 
saries kx^ated  in  the  United  States  to  alter 
their  purchasing  practices  to  give  preference 
to  U.S.  companies  whose  fcxxJ  pr(xlucts  use 
(xjmmodities  grown  in  this  ccxjntry. 

My  annendment  is  limited  to  commissaries 
located  in  the  United  States,  where  the  bulk  of 
commissary  sales  are  made;  it  wouM  not 
apply  to  commissaries  kx:ated  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  fiscal  year  1985,  commissary  sales  to- 
taled $4.8  billk>n,  $4  billkm  of  whk:h  were  sold 
in  the  United  States.  Food  product  purchases 
accounted  for  about  75  to  85  percent  of  total 
sales. 

For  specific  products,  commissaries  usually 
carry  "t)udget"  brands  and  "name"  brartds. 
Companies  compete  at  one  of  these  levels  to 
place  their  products  on  commissary  shelves. 
My  amendment  would  not  end  this  system.  It 
would  require  only  that  commissaries,  in  de- 
termining which  products  to  use  for  each  cate- 
gory, give  preferefKe  to  U.S.  companies  using 
Ameritan-grown  comnrodities.  It  is  also  my 
intent  that  the  American  terminal  market 
system  would  be  utilized  for  the  purchase  of 
specifk:  products  that  are  unavailable  in  the 
United  States. 

American  farmers  are  under  severe  financial 
stress,  greater  than  any  encountered  since 
the  Great  Depressk>n.  More  than  one-third  of 
our  Nation's  commercial-sized  family  farms 
continue  to  experience  serious  financial  prob- 
lems. Not  only  are  our  farmers  in  for  another 
dismal  year,  but  farm  banks  are  increasingly 
more  vulnerable — as  more  and  more  farmers 
are  unable  to  service  their  debt.  The  FDIC  re- 
ported that  net  loan  losses  at  agricultural 
banks  nearty  tripled  over  the  past  2  years  and 
that  about  40  percent  of  the  Natk>n's  problem 
banks  are  farm  banks.  This  year,  about  70 
farm  banks  are  expected  to  fail— the  highest 
number  of  failures  since  the  Depresswn.  Com- 
munities throughout  the  Natkjn  are  experienc- 
ing the  effects  of  this  crisis  as  many  are  faced 
with  a  loss  of  population  and  declining  proper- 
ty values,  tax  revenue,  and  public  services. 

A  combination  of  a  sharp  decline  in  farm 
exports  and  a  rising  flood  of  agricultural  im- 
ports is  forcing  American  farmers  out  of  their 
traditkjnal  markets  and  pushing  many  farmers 
into  bankmptcy.  In  May  and  June,  $420  million 
more  in  farm  products  was  imported  into  the 
United  States  than  exported,  the  first  monthly 
agricultural  trade  defk>ts  reported  since  1959. 

But  the  steady  rise  in  food  imports  is  not 
always  apparent  to  tfie  American  consumer. 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  rarefy  carry  labels 
of  origin,  and  frozen  and  canned  foods  sold 
under  American  labels  frequently  contain  for- 
eign commodities.  Lower  production  costs  in 
Mexico  and  other  Latin  American  countries 
tiave  prompted  a  growing  number  of  Amerrcan 
food  companies  to  set  up  food  productwn  fa- 


with 


cilities  abroad  arx)  enter  into  contracts 
foreign  farmers,  according  to  a  recent 
York  Times  artkde.  The  text  of  this  artKie  fol- 
lows my  statement 

I  am  also  coricemed  that  the  Amerrcan  con- 
sumer may  be  exposed  to  pestk;kje  residue 
levels  that  exceed  the  stricter  standards  im- 
posed in  Vris  country.  The  inspectxxi  of  Im- 
ported raw  (xxnrmxjities  and  processed  food 
products  is  far  from  adequate.  In  additkxi,  cer- 
tain pestickles  banr>ed  f(x  use  in  this  country, 
such  as  EDB  and  DDT,  may  be  used  legally 
on  imported  food  products.  All  fo<xJ  imports 
should  have  to  meet  tfie  same  starxiards  as 
those  required  for  American-grown  products. 
This  wcxjkj  be  one  step  toward  restcxing  fair 
competitk>n  for  our  American  farmers. 

Tfiese  corxlitkxis  fiave  wreaked  hav(x:  with 
American  farmers.  In  tf>e  Salinas  area,  whk;h 
is  located  in  my  congressk>nal  district,  seven 
large  farms  and  focxl  companies  ctosed  be- 
tween April  1985  and  February  1986.  These 
closures  resulted  in  the  loss  of  3.090  jobs. 

A  recent  case  in  my  district  illustrates  ttie 
need  for  this  prefererwe  requirement.  Shaw's 
Frozen  Foods,  a  frozen  fcKXJ  processing  facili- 
ty, announced  this  year  tfwt  it  was  going  to 
buy  raw  produce  only  from  American  growers. 
Mr.  Shaw  explains  that  he  initiated  this  polk:y 
because  he  was  frustrated  at  buyirig  less  arxl 
less  of  his  vegetables  from  local  farmers,  arxl 
more  and  more  from  Mexk»n  or  Guatemalan 
farmers.  The  reason  was  price.  He  wanted  to 
support  American  farmers  and  help  reverse 
the  severe  depression  in  tfie  lcx»l  farm  econ- 
omy. Mr.  Shaw  went  a  step  further  and  set  up 
a  r>on-profit  organization  to  identify  arid  pro- 
mote the  purchase  of  American-grown  farm 
products.  This  organizatkjn  developed  a 
"Save  Our  Farmers— By  American "  logo  to 
alert  the  American  consumer  to  products 
grown  and  processed  in  ttie  United  States. 

Shaw's  Frozen  Foods  was  operating  under 
a  purcfiase  agreement  with  DOD  for  commis- 
sary sales.  But,  eariier  this  year,  DOD  dropped 
its  agreement  with  Shaw's  and  instead  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  a  United  States 
food  company  that  gets  most  of  its  raw  prcxl- 
ucts  from  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all  to  penalize  American  companies 
tfiat  are  promoting  the  products  of  Ameri<an 
farmers. 

In  conclusion,  while  I  am  pleased  that  DOD 
now  gives  preferen<»  to  American  f<x)d  ccxn- 
panies,  it  (toes  not  assure  that  their  products 
originate  vnth  American  farmers.  The  rising 
flood  of  imported  comnrxxJities  hurts  American 
farmers  and  American  food  processing  com- 
panies that  operate  under  "buy  American- 
grown"  policies,  exacerbates  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cits, and  exposes  U.S.  consumers  to  frecjuent- 
ly  unknown  risks  from  excessive  amounts  of 
pestk;ides. 

I  recognize  the  budget  constraints  faced  by 
all  agencies  as  we  wcxk  to  reduce  the  Federal 
defk:it.  We  must  work  to  ensure  that  each 
Federal  program  is  targeted  to  achieve  the 
greatest  gcx)d  for  this  ccxjntry.  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  to  extend 
this  "American-grown"  preference,  and  thus 
reward  U.S.  companies  that  assist  American 
farmers. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  In 
support  of  my  amendment  amendment  t^to. 
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51.  to  authorize  transportation  for  ttie  depend- 
ents and  household  effects  of  a  member  of 
the  unifbrmed  service  who  receive  a  punitive 
dacharge.  is  dismissed  from  service,  or  is 
sentenced  to  a  certain  period  of  confinement 
and  to  authorize  a  study  to  report  on  how 
much  money  certain  medical  and  dental  t)ene- 
fits  would  cost  for  ttiese  dependents. 

I  would  like  to  Inform  the  House  that  this 
amendment  passed  the  Senate  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate  Armed  Sennces  Com- 


TMs  tHk  corrects  a  serious  problem  suffered 
by  a  smaN  but  significant  population— military 
dependents  wtK>  have  been  physically  or  sex- 
ually abused  by  a  member  of  the  military  wtK) 
is  ttien  discharged  from  tfie  service.  Military 
^  families  deserve  to  know  that  if  their  spouse 
or  parent  violates  the  law,  they  will  not  be 
abandoned.  This  legislation  «vill  ensure  ttfat 
such  families  are  able  to  move  back  to  their 
homes,  wtiere  tfiey  can  resume  tfieir  lives. 

WfMle  tfie  Senate  bill  woukf  provide  for  cer- 
tain medical  arKj  dental  t)er>efits  to  t>e  provid- 
ed for  the  dependents  of  the  military  spouse,  I 
only  ask  in  my  amendment  for  a  study  to  look 
at  wtiat  type  of  Ijenefits  woukl  be  needed. 

It  does  not  seem  fair  to  deny  benefits  to  de- 
pendents because  they  have  been  victimized 
by  the  military  member.  The  family  member 
^  has  made  personal  sacrifices  in  support  of 
i,  their  country.  We  shouW  not  turn  our  backs  on 
them  in  their  time  of  need. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  amerximent  to  extend  the  earli- 
est date  on  wtiich  ttie  uniformed  servrces 
treatment  facility  [USTF]  designation  of  the 
former  Publk:  Health  Sennce  hospitals  may  be 
terminated  for  an  additional  year — until  De- 
cember 31,  1988. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1987  budget  request  contained  an  ill-advised 
proposal  to  terminate  tf)e  USTF  status.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  however, 
rejected  ttiat  proposed  termination  and  In- 
stead reduced  the  authorized  funding  level  in 
order  to  account  for  Vne  savings  assumed  In 
the  budget. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  there  is  no  statu- 
tory provision  for  automatk:  terminatk>n  of  the 
USTF  status.  Sectkjn  1252(e)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorizatkxi  Act  1984.  pro- 
vides ttiat  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  an 
order  issued  jointly  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  ServKes  may  terminate 
ttie  USTF  status  of  any  facility  at  any  tin>e 
after  December  31,  1987;  however,  both  the 
facility  and  Congress  must  be  notified  6 
months  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  termi- 
nation. In  other  words.  Congress  has  6 
months  to  act  to  bkx*  any  attempt  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  terminate  the  USTF 
designation  of  any  facility. 

The  basic  concept  embodied  in  the  USTF's 
is  sound.  They  are  in  tune  with  the  increasing 
PQgutafity  of  HMO's  [health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations] in  the  private  sector.  Unlike  tradi- 
tional methods  of  health  care  delivery.  HMOs 
wphawze  prevention  as  well  as  treatnDent  of 
The  USTFs  are  an  important  compo- 
of  the  health  care  capability  of  tt>e  De- 
partment of  ttie  Defense  arxl  are  doing  an 
outstandng  job  of  providnig  top  quality  service 
to  beneficiaries  of  the  mMKaiy  health  care 
system. 


The  Department  of  Defense  has  raised  a 
number  of  cor>cems  about  cost  growth  for  the 
USTF  Program  over  the  past  few  years.  There 
is  currently  not  sufficient  cost  data  on  which 
to  make  a  deciskin  on  the  relative  cost  of 
USTF's  in  comparison  to  otf>er  alternatives 
like  CHAMPUS.  By  this  time  next  year,  howev- 
er, we  shouU  have  the  results  of  a  Booz-Allen 
evaluation,  as  well  as  an  independent  review 
by  ttie  General  Accounting  Offk^.  Based  on 
tfie  results  of  ttrose  studies,  the  Armed  Serv- 
k»s  Committee  can  then  hold  comprehensive 
hearings  and  propose  any  fine  tuning  to  the 
current  statute  that  may  be  required  to  ensure 
tfie  continued  operation  of  these  outstanding 
facilities  on  a  t>asis  that  works  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  Government  the  USTF's, 
and — most  Importantly— the  beneficiaries 
seeking  care. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment,  amendment  No.  56, 
is  to  make  permanent  the  existing  prohibition 
on  contracting  out  the  functkins  of  firefighters 
and  security  guards  at  military  Installations 
and  facilities. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  clearer  example 
than  firefighting  and  base  security  of  an  "in- 
herently governmental  activity,"  that  should 
rrat  t>e  contracted  out  because  its  responsibil- 
ities are  so  ck>sely  related  to  that  of  the  mili- 
tary commander— to  provkle  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  people  and  facilities  of  the 
military  installation.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
these  functions  are  absolutely  essential  ele- 
ments in  tfie  ability  of  the  base  commanders 
to  both  perform  and  presen/e  tfie  overall  mis- 
sk>n  of  our  installations. 

Firefighters  and  security  guards  are  highly 
trained  specialists  and  have  to  meet  strict 
standards  to  pertorm  their  duties  where  highly 
complex,  unique,  and  dangerous  military  relat- 
ed facilities  and  equipment  are  involved.  Con- 
tract personnel  may  not  have  such  specialized 
training,  and  lower  standards  could  pose  a  se- 
rious threat  to  safety  and  readiness. 

Contract  firefighters  and  security  guards 
could  strike,  whereas  Federal  employees  are 
not  prohibited  by  law  from  doing  so.  A  strike 
at  a  military  installatkin  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  safety,  military  operations,  and  readiness. 

It  wouW  seem  to  me  that  in  view  of  the  re- 
newed threat  of  terrorism  through  the  worid 
and  here  In  the  United  States,  that  to  contract 
out  t>ase  functions  would  be  totally  inconsist- 
ent with  our  efforts  to  enhance  our  counterter- 
rorist  programs.  This  prohibition  against  con- 
tracting out  of  firefighters  and  security  guards 
does  not  and  will  not  under  my  amendment, 
apply  to  a  contract  to  be  carried  out  at  a  loca- 
tk)n  outside  the  United  States,  Including  its 
Commonwealth's  tenorrties  and  possessions, 
at  whk:h  military  personnel  would  have  to  be 
used  lor  the  pertormance  of  these  functions 
at  tfie  expense  of  unit  readiness.  The  prohibi- 
tkw  woukl  not  apply  to  a  contract  to  be  car- 
ried out  at  a  Government-owned,  but  privately 
operated  installatwn,  or  to  a  contract,  or  the 
renewal  of  a  contract,  for  the  pertormance  of 
a  function  under  contract  on  September  24, 
1983. 

Many  of  you  will  recall,  that  the  Congress 
has  twice  prevkjusly  extended  a  1 982  prohlbi- 
tk>n  on  contracting  for  the  pertormance  of  fire- 
fighting  and  security  functkxis.  My  amendment 
wouW  make  this  moratorium  on  the  contract- 


ing out  of  firefighters  and  security  functions  a 
permanent  prohikiition. 

In  1982,  after  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1984  Defense  Authorizatkjn  bill.  Con- 
gress approved  an  amendment  wheret>y  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Defense  Department  may 
not  be  ot>ligated  or  extended  before  October 
1,  1985,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
contract  for  tfie  pertormance  of  firefighting  or 
security  guard  functions  at  any  military  instal- 
lation or  facility.  This  prohibition  was  later  ex- 
tended to  September  30,  1986. 

The  prohibition  language  contained  in  the 
1983  low.  Public  Law  98-94,  which  was  then 
extended  for  another  additional  year  by  Public 
Law  99-145,  required  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  submit  to  Congress  a  written  report 
containing  an  assessment  of  the  special 
needs  of  the  Defense  Department  ¥«th  re- 
spect to  firefighting  and  base  security  and  an 
assessment  of  how  twth  needs  are  met  by 
both  Federal  employr<3«  and  contract  person- 
nel. The  reports  were  to  t)e  prepared  in  con- 
sultatkjn  with  the  U.S.  Fire  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
[FEMA). 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Defense  Department's 
written  reports  in  response  to  the  1983  and 
1985  requirements  fall  considerably  short  of 
assessing  how  the  special  needs  of  the  De- 
partment for  firefighting  and  security  guards 
are  Ijeing  met  by  both  Federal  employees  and 
contract  personnel.  The  report  was  accom- 
plished with  little  or  no  input  from  FEMA.  The 
Director  of  FEMA  has  indicated  on  several  oc- 
casions that  a  more  detailed  study  should  be 
accomplished,  especially  the  development  of 
valied  and  detailed  standards  that  should  be 
applied  in  consideration  of  the  development  of 
the  job  pertormance  statement  for  the  con- 
tractor. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  not  always  on  top  of  matters  in- 
volving contracting  out.  For  several  years 
now,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been 
unable  to  identify  core  logistics  functions  de- 
spite the  strong  and  detailed  recommenda- 
tions of  his  commanders  in  the  field.  Likewise, 
he  may  not  have  the  latitude  to  kJentify  and 
exempt  from  contracting  out  readiness-essen- 
tial firefighting  and  security  guard  functions 
without  statutory  guidance. 

While  I  support  the  basic  objectives  of  cost 
effectiveness  under  OMB  Circular  A-76,  I 
strongly  favor  the  firefighting  and  security 
guard  functions  staying  ^jnder  direct  control  of 
the  base  commander. 

In  summary,  my  amendment  would  prohibit 
the  contracting  out  of  firefighter  and  security 
guards  at  military  installations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body,  back  on  May  6, 
1986,  passed  the  fcoast  Guard  authorizatk>n 
t>ill.  that  contained  a  provision  against  tfie 
contracting  out  of  firefighting  functions  at  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Installations  and  facilities.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  body  approved  the  contracting- 
out  amendment  offered  by  Hon.  Mario 
BiAGGi,  tfie  chairman  of  tfie  Sut>committee  on 
Merchant  Marine,  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  because  of  the 
belief  that  any  contraoting  out  wouM  inhibit 
the  timely  pertomwKe  of  Coast  Guard  mis- 
sk>ns  in  tiehalf  of  the  security,  safety,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  well-tieing  of  the 


United  States.  Qearty,  the  same  concern 
stioukf  be  ample  justificatran  for  prohibiting 
the  contracting  out  of  firefighters  and  security 
guards  at  other  military  Installations  and  facili- 
ties. 

With  this  in  mind,  i  urge  support  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendments,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  one  request.  I  yield  td  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  CSjairman.  I 
was  detained  off  the  Hill  for  rollcall 
vote  No.  322.  Had  I  been  here.  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments,  as 
modified,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]. 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule  amendment  No.  20  of 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
[Mr.  Murphy)  is  in  order.  The  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Murphy] 
declines  to  offer  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WEISS 

Unoer  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  is  recognized  to 
offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,, I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weiss: 

At  the  end  of  title  I  of  division  A 
(page  33,  after  line  17),  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC.  128.  TRIDENT  MISSILE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Prohibitions  on  Expenditures  for 
Trident  II  Program.— None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
procurement  of  weapons  for  the  Navy  for 
fiscal  year  1987  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed for  the  Trident  II  missile  program. 

(b)  Ponds  Available  for  Trident  I  Pro- 
gram.—Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section 
102(b)  for  weapons  (including  missiles  and 
torpedoes)  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
$1,429,100,000  is  available  for  the  Trident  I 
missile  program. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  a  Meml}er  in  oppo- 
sition will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman for  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson] 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  will  transfer 
all  procurement  fimds  for  the  Trident 
II  or  D-5  missile  into  an  account  for 
continued  production  of  the  Trident  I 


or  C-4  missile.  The  amoimt  that  would 
be  transferred  is  $1.4  billion. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
Trident  submarine  program.  The 
amendment  does  not  cut  the  fiscal 
year  1987  defense  budget.  Although  it 
ultimately  will  save  at  least  $10  billion, 
the  amendment  simply  offers  a  choice 
between  the  Trident  I  missile  and  the 
Trident  II  missile. 

In  the  nuclear  age,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  make  such  a  choice.  That  is  to 
determine  which  of  these  two  missiles 
will  best  deter  a  nuclear  war.  And  once 
you  look  carefully  at  both  of  these 
missiles,  the  answer  is  clear:  we  ought 
to  cancel  the  Trident  II  Program  and 
stick  with  the  existing  Trident  I. 

The  first  eight  Trident  submarines 
already  carry  the  Trident  I  missile. 
Each  of  these  submarines  can  attack 
192  separate  targets  with  a  warhead 
that  has  an  explosive  yield  of  100  kilo- 
tons.  That  means  that  each  submarine 
equipped  with  Trident  I  missiles  has 
more  explosive  power  aboard  than  has 
been  expended  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity. These  missiles  can  destroy  air- 
fields, submarine  ports,  industrial  fa- 
cilities, governmental  centers,  and 
cities.  The  Trident  I  offers  a  secure  re- 
taliatory deterrent.  It  helps  to  prevent 
a  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 

The  Trident  II  missile,  by  contrast, 
is  a  dangerously  destabilizing  addition 
to  our  nuclear  arsenal.  With  a  yield  of 
475  kilotons  and  an  accuracy  of  about 
400  feet,  the  Trident  II  is  capable  of 
digging  Soviet  missiles  out  of  their  un- 
derground silos.  The  Navy  plans  to 
deploy  a  force  of  about  480  such  mis- 
siles, carrying  almost  4,000  warheads. 
This  means  that  the  Trident  II  will  be 
the  first  weapon  that  has  the  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  features  required 
to  destroy  all  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
land-based  forces. 

The  President  has  stated  that  the 
United  States  does  not  seek  a  first- 
strike  capability.  But  the  Soviets  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  Presidential  pro- 
nouncements. They  will  look  at  our 
military  capabilities.  They  will  realize 
that  the  Trident  II  gives  us  a  first- 
strike  capability.  Their  response  will 
be  to  abopt  a  policy  of  launch  on 
warning. 

Launching  nuclear  missiles  on  warn- 
ing is  extraordinarily  dangerous  imder 
any  circumstances.  But  it  will  become 
even  more  perilous  if  we  deploy  the 
Trident  II.  Compared  to  land-based 
missiles,  which  take  up  to  V4  hour  to 
reach  their  targets,  the  sea-based  Tri- 
dent II  will  be  able  to  reach  its  targets 
in  as  little  as  15  minutes.  This  means 
that  the  Soviets  will  have  less  than  15 
minutes  to  distinguish  between  a 
human  or  computer  error  and  an 
actual  nuclear  attack.  The  risk  of  acci- 
dental nuclear  war  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. And  in  a  time  of  crisis,  the  So- 
viets might  even  be  tempted  to  laimch 
a  preemptive  strike.  The  conclusion  is 
unavoidable:  the  Trident  II  will  signifi- 


cantly increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war 
and  dramatically  decrease  the  security 
of  our  Nation. 

Further,  we  must  be  sensitive  to  the 
high  cost  of  this  new  missile.  The 
Navy  currently  estimates  the  cost  of 
the  Trident  II  program  at  $35  biUion. 
This  figure  is  certain  to  go  higher,  be- 
cause it  only  includes  missiles  for  18  of 
20  planned  submarines.  But  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  has  just  re- 
leased an  extensive  study  of  the  Tri- 
dent II  Program.  The  study  concludes 
that  cancelling  the  Trident  n  Pro- 
gram and  instead  continuing  produc- 
tion of  the  Trident  I  missile  would 
save  the  taxpayers  lietween  $9.6  bil- 
lion and  $11.3  billion. 

The  study  notes  that  there  would  be 
sulistantial  costs  associated  with  re- 
opening the  Trident  I  production  line. 
We  would  have  to  requalify  contrac- 
tors, refurbish  and  replace  tooling,  re- 
design parts  and  test  those  new  parts. 
These  activities  would  cost  between 
$3.5  billion  and  $5.2  billion,  according 
to  CBO.  But  the  important  fact  re- 
mains that,  even  when  these  costs  are 
taken  into  account,  a  decision  to 
cancel  the  Trident  II  missile  and  stick 
with  the  Trident  I  will  save  between 
$9.6  billion  and  $11.3  billion. 

In  the  age  of  Gramm-Rudman  and 
in  the  age  of  declining  military  budg- 
ets, these  are  figures  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore.  A  decision  to  favor  the  Tri- 
dent I  over  the  Trident  II  will  not  only 
enhance  our  national  security,  but  it 
will  make  a  dramatic  contribution  to 
our  current  deficit  reduction  efforts. 

Now  is  the  time  to  demonstrate  our 
concern  about  the  Trident  II  Program. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  we  are  actu- 
ally procuring  Trident  II  missiles. 
Next  year,  we  will  begin  the  first 
flight  tests.  And  in  1989,  we  will  begin 
to  deploy  Trident  II  missiles.  So  this  is 
the  appropriate  moment  to  redirect 
our  policy  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  $10  billion  in  cost  savings  that  will 
accrue  from  that  change. 

It  is  instructive  to  pause  for  a 
moment  and  think  about  why  the  Tri- 
dent II  missiles  has  escaped  extensive 
criticism  in  Congress.  After  all,  it  is 
strikingly  similar  to  another  weapon 
which  remained  in  the  spotlight  for 
years  and  was  eventually  capped  by 
Congress:  the  MX  missile.  Like  the 
MX,  the  Trident  II  has  high  explosive 
yield  and  pinpoint  accuracy.  Like  the 
MX,  it  will  give  us  the  capacity  to  de- 
stroy hardened  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  lawmakers  have  pointed  to  vul- 
nerability as  a  key  difference  between 
the  MX  and  the  Trident  II.  The  MX  is 
unpopular  because  it  is  a  sitting  duck 
in  fixed  silos.  But  the  Trident  II  has 
managed  consistent  support  because 
the  submarine  leg  of  the  triad  is 
viewed  as  invulnerable. 

There  can  be  no  doubt:  it  is  impor- 
tant for  Congress  to  support  invulner- 
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able  weapons.  Our  submarine  weapons 
are  not  threatened  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  therefore  contribute  to  de- 
terrence. But  there  is  simply  no  good 
reason  to  place  destabilizing  Trident  II 
missiles  aboard  those  submarines 
when  we  have  a  perfectly  secure  retali- 
atory weapon  in  the  Trident  I.  The 
Trident  I  is  a  formidable  weapon.  It  is 
extremely  powerful.  It  has  the  same 
range  as  the  Trident  II.  In  fact,  it  can 
do  absolutely  everything  that  the  Tri- 
dent n  can  do,  except  destroy  hard- 
ened targets. 

So  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port an  invulnerable  weapon.  Support 
the  Trident  I.  But  do  not  go  along 
with  the  Navy  in  its  headlong  rush  for 
a  first-strike  capability.  The  Trident  II 
is  every  bit  as  destabilizing  as  the  MX 
and  more  so,  because  the  size  of  the 
envisioned  force  is  much  larger  and 
the  missiles  can  reach  the  Soviet 
Union  much  more  quickly.  If  it  is  de- 
ployed, it  will  lead  us  down  the  path 
toward  a  nuclear  confrontation. 

On  the  other  hand,  sticking  with  the 
Trident  I  will  enhance  the  security  of 
our  Nation  and  provide  a  bonanza  of 
$10  billion  to  the  Treasury.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  make  the  right  choice. 
Eliminate  the  Trident  II.  Stick  with 
the  Trident  I.  Vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

D  2145 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  because  what  we  are 
doing  here  would  undo  the  work  of 
many  years  of  the  committee. 

I  think  everyone  agrees  that  if  we 
have  a  secure  deterrent  in  the  theater 
or  in  an  international  nuclear  ex- 
change, it  is  in  our  Trident  submarine 
force. 

Mr.  BENifZTT  and  others  who  have 
very  grave  misgivings  about  the  effica- 
cy of  the  MX  agree,  and  there  is  very 
little  disagreement,  if  any.  that  this  is 
the  most  secure  and  the  most  formida- 
ble leg  of  the  triad. 

What  this  amendment  would  pro- 
pose to  do  is  to  say  we  have  spent  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars  to  produce 
these  weapons  systems.  It  is  stealthy 
and  it  cannot  be  located.  By  giving  it 
this  extra  hard-target  kill  capability,  it 
is  more  of  a  threat  than  a  deterrent 
than  ever. 

Now  what  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment would  do  is  to  say.  well  it  is  fine 
to  build  the  Trident  submarine,  but  do 
not  put  our  newest  missiles  in  them. 
and  make  them  use  the  missiles  that 
are  20  years  older  in  technology. 

I  think  it  makes  no  sense.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  recognize  it  for  what  it 
is.  a  back-door  attempt  to  do  away 
with  our  nuclear  capability  at  sea.  and 
would  vote  "no"  when  the  opportunity 
arises. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  how  much  time  I 
have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss]  has  13  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  significant  that  in  a  recent  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  article,  former  E>efense 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  along 
with  George  Kennan  and  McGeorge 
Bundy,  recommended  the  elimination 
of  the  Trident  II  or  D-5  Program  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  dangers  of  devel- 
oping a  first-strike  capability. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  started  looking 
at  how  our  policy  of  building  ever 
more  accurate  nuclear  weapons  may 
affect  our  strategic  balance  of  power. 

I  believe  the  Weiss  amendment 
works  to  preserve  the  delicate  nuclear 
balance  that  now  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  it  will  save  billions  of  dollars. 

There  are  two  very  important  advan- 
tages to  Mr.  Weiss'  proposal.  First, 
there  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  buying  more  national  security 
by  investing  in  the  Trident  II.  I  think 
we  are  not.  The  second  question  is  one 
of  cost.  As  we  just  learned,  the  deficit 
picture  is  worse  than  ever.  The  pres- 
sure to  reduce  that  deficit  by  cutting 
spending  remains  a  compelling  issue  of 
our  legislative  agenda.  The  amend- 
ment before  us  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  reduce  some  of  that  fiscal  pressure 
without  hurting  our  national  security. 

Let  me  address  myself  first  to  the 
issue  of  national  security  and  deter- 
rence. As  I  stated  a  year  ago  during 
the  debate  on  this  issue,  I  am  extreme- 
ly concerned  about  the  accuracy  of 
this  weapon.  That  may  sound  odd  to 
be  going  against  accuracy,  for  as  mili- 
tary reformers,  accuracy  and  reliabil- 
ity are  qualities  we  demand  in  our  con- 
ventional weapons.  But  in  the  nuclear 
arena,  there  may  be  a  potentially 
deadly  trade-off  for  accuracy.  That  is 
the  instability  such  accuracy  engen- 
ders. It  increases  the  threat  to  the  So- 
viets that  they  will  be  incapable  of  de- 
fending themselves  against  a  first- 
strike. 

We  must  believe  our  President  when 
he  tells  us  that  the  United  States  does 
not  seek  a  first-strike  capability.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  are  dealing  with  the  very 
inexact  science  of  psychology.  The 
problem  is  what  the  potential  recipi- 
ent of  our  weapons  believes.  I  share 
the  concern  of  my  colleague  that  if 
the  Soviets  perceive  we  are  capable  of 
striking  first,  in  a  crisis,  they  may 
launch  first  and  ask  questions  later. 

Producing  more  Trident  I's  will  pro- 
vide  us  with   a  credible,   retaliatory 


force,  without  the  destabilizing  effects 
of  the  Trident  II. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates a  savings  of  about  $10  billion 
over  the  life  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  support  this 
amendment  in  the  interest  of  national 
security,  fiscal  responsibility  and 
world  peace. 
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D  2155 
DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


yield  2  minutest  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  I  will  not  use  but  just 
a  few  moments.  :The  argument  against 
this  particular  ihissile  is  that  it  is  too 
good  and  that  iy  is  too  accurate.  Plus 
the  fact  of  should  it  be  stricken  and 
should  this  amendment  carry  it  would 
end  up  costing  \i»\n  th^  neighborhood 
of  some  $2  billidti  be<^|ise  of  the  ex- 
pense and  becaitte^  wnaf,  we  have  al- 
ready invested  iA||%         j 

I  do  not  doublfthe  sincerity  of  the 
gentleman  fromiVew  York  nor  the 
gentlewoman  from  California,  and  I 
understand  thei^-  concern.  But  you 
luiow  in  making  and  preparing  and 
working  on  arty  weapons  system, 
whether  it  be  a  rifle  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  for  instance,  we  do  not  make 
rifles  to  shoot  if»  a  crooked  direction. 
We  make  them  to  be  accurate,  and 
that  is  what  this  weapons  system  is. 

It  is  a  system  that  will  cause  the  So- 
viets to  come  to  the  bargining  table.  It 
is  one  that  will  cause  the  Soviets  to 
understand  that  we  mean  business, 
and  that  they  can  come  and  talk  with 
us  because  it  does  stand  for  a  strong 
deterrence.  Strong  should  be  the  case 
with  retaliatory  capability.  It  is  some- 
thing that  we  must  keep,  and  I  do  re- 
spectfully oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Weiss. 

And  I  think  it's  appropriate  as  we 
consider  this  importaiit  amendment  to 
recall  the  words  of  the  moving  force 
behind  this  Nation's  submarine  pro- 
gram—Admiral Hyman  Rickover.  In 
one  of  his  final  appearances  before 
Congress,  he  called  the  nuclear  arse- 
nal that  he  had  helped  to  create  a 
"necessary  evil."  But  he  added  that  we 
could  not  continue  on  the  path  we  had 
set  of  adding  ever  more— and  ever 
more  powerful— weapons  to  that  arse- 
nal. If  this  didn't  stop,  he  warned, 
"the  human  race  is  going  to  wreck 
itself  •  •  •.  It's  important  that  we  get 
control  of  this  horrible  foree  and  try 
to  eliminate  It." 


None  of  us  need  be  reminded  of  the 
inherent  evil  of  nuclear  weapons.  And 
we  also  know  that  they  are  necessary, 
that  in  an  imperfect  world  an  armed 
peace  is  the  only  possible  peace,  that 
deterrence  is  a  fact  of  life.  Until  we 
can  create  a  world  free  forever  from 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  a  nuclear 
peace  based  on  secure,  second-strike 
and  survivable  deterrent  forces  is  our 
only  choice. 

That  is  why  so  many  of  us  who  sup- 
port a  nuclear  freeze,  who  support  a 
comprehensive  test  ban,  who  support 
"no-first-use",  also  support  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  force.  These  strong, 
speedy  and  silent  boats  present  the 
most  certain  obstacle  to  any  Soviet 
plans  for  a  lightening  strike  attack 
against  our  Nation.  They  are  the  most 
invulnerable  leg  of  our  strategic  triad, 
and  they  deserve  our  support. 

What  we  must  not  support— and 
what  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  seeks  to 
prevent— is  the  attempt  to  turn  this 
deterrent  foree  into  a  destroyer  force, 
a  first-strike  force. 

But  first-strike  is  what  the  D-5  mis- 
sile is  all  about.  It  transforms  the  most 
secure  and  stabilizing  weapon  in  our 
strategic  arsenal  into  a  dangerous  and 
destructive  threat  that  will  increase 
the  threat  of  war  just  as  it  increases 
the  Federal  deficit.  Both  are  costs  we 
cannot  well  afford. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it:  replacing 
the  C-4  with  the  D-5  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  "modernizing"  our  subma- 
rine force.  The  D-5  is  a  silo-buster.  It's 
far  more  accurate  and  five  times  more 
explosive  than  the  C-4.  It's  designed 
to  strike  Soviet  missiles  before  they 
ever  leave  their  silos,  and  it  will  be  de- 
ployed in  such  large  numbers  that  we 
will  have  the  ability  to  destroy  nearly 
all  land-based  Soviet  missiles— the  key- 
stone of  their  deterrent  forces— with 
less  than  1?  minutes  warning. 

Faced  with  this  new  danger— on  top 
of  the  one  already  posed  by  our  MX 
missile  force— the  Soviets  wUl  have  no 
choice  but  to  adopt  a  launch  on  warn- 
ing policy.  That  means  the  risks  of  nu- 
clear war  by  accident,  or  miscalcula- 
tion, or  simple  fear,  will  skyrocket. 
MX  plus  D-5  is  double  jeopardy. 

And  if  the  D-5  is  bad  for  defense,  it's 
even  worse  for  our  federal  deficit.  The 
D-5  Program  is  the  most  expensive  nu- 
clear weapon  system  that  our  Nation 
has  ever  produced— bar  none.  The  cur- 
rent defense  plan  calls  for  an  outlay  of 
nearly  $35  billion,  but  that  figure 
doesn't  include  missiles  for  all  of  the 
submarines  planned.  When  you  add 
those  in,  the  cost  climbs  to  at  least  $50 
billion.  And  we  haven't  even  begun  to 
consider  the  inevitable  ovemms, 
delays  and  hidden  costs. 

Cancelling  the  E>-5,  while  continuing 
production  of  the  C-4,  is  safe  defense 
policy  and  soimd  fiscal  policy.  The  C-4 
gives  us  the  best  of  both  worlds:  the 
stability   that  comes  with   a  secure. 


second-strike  submarine  force,  and  the 
savings  that  flow  from  stopping  a  new 
weapons  system  before  it  develops  a 
life  of  its  own. 

Listening  to  the  argimients  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  one  would 
think  that  we  were  arguing  for  unilat- 
eral disarmament,  that  we  were  pro- 
posing to  send  our  Tridents  to  sea  with 
empty  silos.  That's  nonsense.  The  C-4 
is  a  solid  missile,  a  proven  missile,  and 
it  has  a  range  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
D-5.  Deploying  the  C-4  in  place  of  the 
D-5  does  not,  therefore,  imply  a  de- 
crease in  survivability,  which  means 
that  there  will  be  no  decrease  in  stra- 
tegic stability. 

But  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  our 
Federal  deficit— and  this  must  be  em- 
phasized. The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  canceling  the  D- 
5,  and  building  more  C-4's  in  its 
place— will  save  approximately  $10  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  case  for  the  C-4 
is  clear  and  compelling.  It  is  relatively 
safe.  It  is  relatively  stabilizing.  It  is 
relatively  cost  effective.  As  Admiral 
Rickover  ren^nded  us,  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  by  now  a  necessary  evil.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  compound  our  past 
mistakes  with  ever  more  powerful  mis- 
siles. It's  important  for  us  to  get  con- 
trol of  this  horrible  force.  It's  impor- 
tant for  us  to  pass  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time  and  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  New  York  that  our  Nation  would  be  far 
better  off  if  it  did  not  deploy  the  D-5  missile, 
and  kept  the  C-^  production  line  open. 

I  suspect  that  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
voted  against  efforts  to  cancel  the  D-5  in  the 
past,  rK>t  because  they  wanted  the  United 
States  to  have  a  first-strike  capability,  but  be- 
cause they  thought  the  D-5  would  have  a 
longer-range  and  thus  make  our  subs  more 
survivable. 

That  was  the  Pentagon's  original  justifica- 
tion for  the  D-5.  Its  old  argument  in  favor  of  a 
longer  range  missile  was  very  simple.  With  a 
longer  range  missile,  our  subs  could  patrol  a 
much  wider  area  of  the  ocean  while  still  re- 
maining ready  to  fire  their  missiles.  The  Sovi- 
ets would  have  a  much  harder  time  trying  to 
find  and  destroy  these  subs,  and  the  sun^v- 
ability  of  olir  sea-based  deterrent  would  be  as- 
sured. 

If  you  voted  for  the  D-5  based  on  this  un- 
derstanding of  the  missile's  capabilities,  I  have 
some  bad  news  for  you:  The  Pentagon  has 
played  a  t>ait  arKl  switch  game  with  tfie  Tri- 
dent II  missile.  You  may  have  paid  for  in- 
creased survivat)ility,  txit  wfiat  you  have 
gotten  for  your  money  is  a  killer. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Pentagon  decided  to 
use  the  [5-5  to  dig  Soviet  missiles  out  of  their 
silos.  Tfiey  were  now  going  to  deploy  it  with  a 
new,  and  much  more  powerful  warhead. 


This  wartiead  is  reported  to  have  a  yieW  of 
up  to  475  kilotons — some  34  times  as  power- 
ful as  tfie  Hiroshima  bomb.  In  contrast  ttie 
Trident  I  missile  has  a  wartiead  with  a  report- 
ed yiekl  of  about  100  kik>tons. 

The  combination  of  this  new  high-yieM  «var- 
head  and  tfte  improved  accuracy  of  the  D-5 
makes  it  a  silo  buster. 

But  this  same  combination  also  reduces  tf>e 
maximum  range  of  the  D-5.  Since  tfie  high- 
yield  new  wartiead  is  much  heavier,  the  [)-5's 
range  will  be  atx>ut  tf>e  same  as  that  of  tf>e 
existing  C-4  missile — about  4,000  miles  ac- 
cording to  Vne  Admiral  Thunman.  the  Navy's 
[}eputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Subma- 
rine Warfare. 

As  direct  result  of  the  Pentagon's  decision 
to  build  a  Silo-txisting  [)-5,  we  have  erided  up 
with  a  missile  tfiat  will  have  the  same  range 
and  survivability  as  its  predecessor. 

All  that  we  have  gotten  for  our  money  is  a 
missile  wtiose  chief  capaljility  runs  against  tf>e 
grain  of  our  policy  never  to  launch  a  disarming 
first  strike  against  tt>e  Soviet  Union. 

Some  may  ask,  wfiat's  wrong  with  having 
the  capability  to  dig  Soviet  missiles  out  of  their 
silos,  even  if  we  never  interxj  to  use  it? 
Wouldn't  threatening  to  do  so  stop  the  Sovi- 
ets from  ever  trying  to  attack  us? 

There  is  a  fundamental  flaw  in  ttiis  argu- 
ment. In  a  crisis,  the  Soviets  aren't  goir>g  to 
depend  on  our  peacetime  promises— they  are 
going  to  look  at  our  capabilities.  When  they 
see  that  the  D-5  can  kill  their  land-based  mis- 
siles, they  are  going  to  be  under  tremendous 
pressure  to  launch  them  first 

We  all  know  that  there  is  no  point  in  de- 
stroying empty  Soviet  silos.  Why  then  are  we 
giving  the  Soviets  an  Incentive  to  launch  tfteir 
missiles  quickly  during  a  crisis? 

We  have  to  ask  ourselves,  do  we  really 
want  to  spend  some  $9.6  to  $11.3  billk>n 
more  for  a  D-5  missile  with  a  highly  destabiliz- 
ing first-strike  capability?  Are  we  really  looking 
for  a  survivable  retaliatory  weapon? 

If  you  support  a  silo  buster,  vote  for  tfie  D-5 
missile.  But  you  should  realize  what  it  is  you 
are  supporting.  The  D-5  is  not  a  longer  range 
missile.  It  is  not  more  sunm/able.  It  is  a  hard- 
target  killer. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  secure  retaliatory  ca- 
pal)ility,  you  should  vote  against  the  D-5,  and 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  Trident  I  missile  pro- 
duction line. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]. 

Mr.  RAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Weiss  amendment.  If  we  have  a 
success  story  in  our  military  arsenal,  it 
is  in  our  unfailing  reliability  of  our 
submarine  fleet,  better  known  as  Ad- 
miral Rickover's  Black  Submarines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Tridents  are  sea 
based,  they  do  not  draw  fire  on  the 
U.S.  proper  or  require  the  Soviets  to 
have  more  strategic  nuclear  missiles  to 
neutralize  them.  Because  they  are  sur- 
vivable sea  nucleared  ballistic  missiles 
[SLBM's]  do  not  present  the  U.S.  deci- 
sionmaker with  a  "use-them  or  lose- 
them"  choice  in  a  crisis.  The  retaliato- 
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ry  capability  inherent  in  SLBM's  such 
as  the  D-5  assures  the  United  States 
that  we  can  inflict  damage  unaccept- 
able to  an  adversary  even  after  being 
subjected  to  attack. 

The  D-5  missile  will  contribute  to 
enhanced  stability  because  any  enemy 
planning  a  preemptive  attack  will 
know  that  the  D-5  missile  can  hold  at 
risk  the  full  range  of  targets.  This 
means  that  the  Soviets  have  less  in- 
centive and  less  to  gain  by  a  preemp- 
tive strike  against  our  land-based 
ICBM's  or  our  cruise  missile  carrying 
bombers.  In  effect,  the  survivability  of 
the  D-5,  a  hard-target  capable 
weapon,  increases  stability  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  land-based  legs  of  the 
triad  by  removing  incentives  to  attack 
these  forces. 

Without  the  Trident  II  D-5  missile, 
a  stabilizing  deterrent  force  would  be 
much  harder  to  achieve.  Continued 
modernization  of  the  sea-based  leg  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  triad  with  a  de- 
ployed D-5  capability  must  continue. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Weiss 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
ItSi.  Seibpujng]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  might  find 
it  interesting  to  get  a  slightly  different 
perspective  on  this  issue,  one  given  by 
Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  formerly  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser  to  President 
Ford.  At  a  luncheon  last  week,  here  is 
what  he  had  to  say  about  the  D-5.  He 
said: 

It's  never  likely  to  be  able  to  do  the  job  it 
was  intended  to  do. 

I  am  not  so  worried  about  the  D-5's  accu- 
racy: but  I  have  grave  doubts  that  the  com- 
munications can  ever  be  such  that  the  D-5 
can  replace  the  ICBM  as  the  weapon  which 
could  be  able  to  attack  Soviet  silos  •  *  •. 
Submarines  now  are  our  secure  reserves.  If 
you  want  to  use  them  to  attack  missile  silos, 
you  have  a  real  two-way  communication 
problem:  submarine  commanders  simply 
won't  be  able  to  respond,  won't  be  able  to 
manage  the  battle. 

My  real  problem  is  with  the  Trident  Sub- 
marine itself.  It's  too  big.  Any  time  you  put 
200  warheads  in  the  same  place,  you  give 
the  Soviet  Union  a  terrible  incentive  in  a 
time  of  crisis  to  go  after  them. 

So  much  for  one  of  our  outstanding 
military  thinkers  who  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  we  are  much 
better  putting  our  emphasis  on  the 
traditional  Trident  I. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  preface  my 
remarks  by  pointing  out  that  I  think  it 
is  a  great  tragedy  that  we  are  debating 
this  particular  issue  at  this  time  of 
night.  This  is  a  terribly  important  and 
vital  question  that  should  be  dealt 
with  with  great  seriousness. 


I  would  like  to 


Having  said  that, 
make  three  points. 
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One  of  the  opponents  of  this  amend- 
ment stated  ttiat  we  do  not  purchase 
rifles  that  do  not  shoot  straight.  I  un- 
derstand that;  but  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  not  tallcing  about  nuclear  weapon- 
ry with  the  capacity  to  destroy  all  life 
on  this  planet  and  it  defies  logic,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  try  to  associate  a 
straight-shooting  rifle  with  a  silo-bust- 
ing nuclear  weapon  that  has  that 
enormous  capacity  to  kill.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  something  much  more  im- 
portant here. 

Second,  the  opponents  point  out 
that  this  is  a  bargaining  chip  to  pres- 
sure the  Soviet  Union  to  the  table.  We 
have  been  down  this  road  before,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  MX  missile,  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  program,  and  on  many 
other  multibillion-dollar  programs. 
Here  is  the  next  bargaining  chip,  a  $10 
billion  bargaining  chip;  but  I  would 
assert,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  bargain- 
ing chip  ceases  to  be  a  bargaining  chip 
when  you  deploy  it.  We  are  talking 
about  deploying  $10  billion  worth  of 
very  deadly  weapons. 

Finally,  this  amendment  points  up 
the  great  tragedy  of  how  we  even 
bring  the  military  authorization  bill  to 
the  floor.  The  great  promise  in  this 
Congress  was  that  we  would  debate 
national  policy,  that  we  would  talk 
about  where  we  go  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  nuclear  weapons,  what  policy 
would  guide  us  through  this  frighten- 
ing and  dangerous  era,  but  we  have 
not  debated  policy  here.  We  engage  in 
fragmented  discussions  of  weapons 
systems. 

Even  some  of  my  liberal  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  say,  "Ron,  I 
can  only  go  against  one  weapons 
system  at  a  time,"  because  our  brains 
cannot  comprehend  policy. 

What  American  people  understand  is 
that  only  a  psychotic  mind  believes 
that  we  can  actually  fight  a  nuclear 
war,  which  leads  me  to  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  One  of  the  policy  assump- 
tions that  in  my  estimation  is  falacious 
that  this  administration  has  built  the 
most  unprecedented  escalation  in  ar- 
maments in  our  lifetime  is  based  on 
the  notion  that  we  must  move  beyond 
the  concept  of  nuclear  deterrence  to 
the  concept  of  nuclear  war  fighting. 

Who  can  fight  a  nuclear  war?  Scien- 
tists have  pointed  out  that  all  we  are 
going  to  do  is  destroy  life.  So  what  is 
our  flimsy  argument  here  for  a  very 
dangerous  first-strike  nuclear  weapon? 
It  is  that  we  have  a  new  submarine. 
We  want  to  put  new  missiles  on  it.  We 
want  it  to  fire  straight,  but  we  have 
not  thought  through  logically  and  in- 
telligently and  cogently  what  does  this 
do  with  respect  to  endangering  life  on 
this  planet. 

I  would  argue,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 


done  us  a  great  *rvice  by  bringing 
this  amendment  to  flhe  floor,  but  at  10 
o'clock  at  night  when  we  are  all  chat- 
ting with  each  other,  and  I  make  no 
moral  judgment  because  I  chat,  too,  at 
10  o'clock  at  night;  but  the  point  is 
that  this  is  not  an  amendment  upon 
which  we  ought  to  be  chatting.  This  is 
an  amendment  that  may  determine 
the  future  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children. 

This  amendment  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. It  is  not  just  some  procurement 
that  we  wipe  off.  We  have  had  a  few 
of  them  tonight.  Whose  ox  is  gored, 
this  corporation  or  that  corporation,  is 
it  built  in  this  State  or  that  State?  But 
that  is  not  what  this  amendment  is 
about. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
is  not  a  rifle.  It  is  not  a  bargaining 
chip.  It  is  a  weapons  system  that  will 
take  us  down  the  road  toward  nuclear 
disaster. 

I  would  argue  and  I  would  plead,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  my  colleagues  listen 
carefully  to  this  amendment  and  un- 
derstand the  enormous  and  frighten- 
ing and  dangerous  implications.  Join 
my  colleague,  beat  back  the  notion 
that  we  must  move  beyond  deterrence 
to  war-fighting  capability  and  bring 
peace  to  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  1  minute  to  our  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Penny]. 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  as 
one  who  strongly  supports  the  Trident 
submarine  program  as  a  necessary  ad- 
dition to  our  Nation's  military 
strength  and  defense  capabilities,  but 
you  do  not  necessarily  have  to  go  out 
and  buy  a  brandnew  missile  system  to 
go  in  this  new  submarine.  We  have  the 
Trident  I  missile,  which  has  served  us 
efficiently  and  effectively  and  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  kind  of  deterrent 
force  that  we  need.  The  expense  of 
the  D-5  for  the  Trident  II  submarine 
cannot  be  justified.  On  strategic 
grounds,  it  cannot  be  justified. 

This  amendment  is  well-crafted.  It 
tells  us  that  while  we  go  forward  with 
the  Trident  submarine,  it  is  a  wiser  in- 
vestment to  redirect  those  funds  to 
the  production  of  additional  Trident  I 
missiles,  rather  than  spending  them 
on  a  new  and  unnecessary  Trident  II 
missile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
I  might,  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
in  closing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  is  recognized,  since  he 
yielded  back  his  time. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  try  to  put  this  very  briefly  in  per- 
spective, if  I  might. 

We  have  now  underway  or  under 
construction  13  Trident  submarines. 
Of  these,  eight  are  built  to  use  the  C-4 
missile.  The  others  that  are  under  con- 
struction are  built  and  are  being  built 
to  use  the  D-5  missile. 

Now,  those  are  at  sea  that  have  al- 
ready been  built  or  about  to  be  com- 
pleted with  the  building  that  are  using 
the  C-4  cannot  use  the  D-5  and  the 
five  that  are  already  being  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  D-5  cannot  use  the 
older  missiles.  It  would  cost  billions  of 
dollars  to  go  back  and  try  to  retrofit 
those  already  it  sea,  and  there  is  no 
intention  to  do  this. 

So  we  have  built  a  weapons  system 
that  will  accommodate  the  C-4  up  to  a 
point.  Since  then,  we  have  started 
building  and  our  building  five  more 
that  will  accommodate  a  new  missile 
system  that  will  not  fit  into  the  old 
ones  that  are  at  sea. 

What  is  the  difference?  I  can  only 
say  this,  and  this  is  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  I  think  it  is  unre- 
futed.  The  new  missile  system,  the  D- 
5,  which  the  gentleman  would  like  to 
deny  to  the  submarines  that  are  pres- 
ently being  built,  but  cannot  use  the 
old  system,  which  means  they  would 
be  useless  unless  we  retrofitted  them, 
the  D-5  would  be  twice  as  accurate  as 
the  C-4.  The  D-5  will  have  four  times 
more  warhead  yield  than  the  C-4.  It 
will  have  50  percent  more  payload  ca- 
pability and  will  provide  a  durable  and 
survivable  hard  target  kill  capability 
that  the  C-4  does  not  have. 

So  really,  it  is  ridiculous  to  spend 
the  money  that  we  are  spending,  over 
a  billion  dollars  per  Trident,  to  give  it 
a  standoff  capability,  a  deterrent  capa- 
bility with  increased  accuracy  against 
a  hardened  target,  and  say,  well,  we 
have  got  the  best  going,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  give  you  the  best  missile.  Use 
the  old  missile,  whose  technology  is 
about  20  years  old. 

So  it  really  makes  no  sense  to  build  a 
new  submarine  and  say  use  20-year-old 
technology,  when  we  are  already  un- 
derway building  a  new  one. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
would  vote  no  on  the  amendment,  and 
let  us  go  home. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  aU 
the  cost  factored  in  for  restarting  the 
production  line  of  the  Trident  I  for 
retrofitting,  you  would  still  save  $10 
bUlion.  Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
around  here  apparently  who  think  $10 
billion  is  not  a  lot  of  money,  but  as 
you  start  seeing  military  programs 
being  cut  back,  I  would  think  you 
would  appreciate  how  much  money 
that  is. 

The  Trident  I  can  do  everything 
that  the  Trident  II  can  do,  except  that 
it  cannot  kill  hardened  silos.  That  is 
the  only  thing  it  cannot  do. 


One  submarine  today  with  192  Tri- 
dent missiles  and  warheads  can  de- 
stroy more  than  all  the  prior  war 
power  and  military  explosive  power 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Save  money,  save  the  future,  vote 
for  this  amendment  for  the  Trident  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Weiss]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     WEISS.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  94,  noes 
306,  not  voting,  31  as  follows': 
[Roll  No.  324] 
AYES— 94 


Atkins 
AuCoin 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Berman 
Boggs 

Bonior  (MI) 
Bosco 
Boxer 
Brown  (CA) 
Bruce 
Can- 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coyne 
Crockett 
Daschle 
Dellums 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dymally 
Early 

Eklwards  (CA) 
Evans  (ID 
Feighan 
Foglietta 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TN) 
Prank 
Garcia 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Aspin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bilirakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

Boraki 

Boucher 

Boulter 


Cejdenson 

Gonzalez 

Gray  (PA) 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Kastenmeier 

KenneUy 

Kildee 

Kostmayer 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levine  (CA) 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Miller  (CA) 

Moakley 

Moody 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Owens 

Panetta 

Penny 

NOES— 306 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carney 

Carper  ' 

Chandler 

Chapman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 


Rahall 

Rangel 

Rodino 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sikorski 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Torres 

Towns 

Traficant 

Traxler 

Vento 

Waldon 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wolpe 


Davis 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

DioGuardi 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Eckart  (OH) 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

E^merson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 

Fawell 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

Foley 


Franklin 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gallo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gliclunan 

Goodling 

Gordon 

Gradison 

Gray  (ID 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 


Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Man  ton 

Bfarlenee 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mineta 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Oxley 

Packard 

IHuTis 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Rudd 

Saxton 


Schaefer 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

(OR) 
Smith.  Robert 

(NH) 
Smith.  Robert 

(OR) 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Spratt 
St  Germain 
Stallings 
Stangeland 
Stenholm 
Strang 
Stratton 
Stump 
Sundquist 
Sweeney 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauke 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Thomas  (GA) 
Torricelli 
Udall 
Valentine 
Visclosky 
Volkmer 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Watkins 
Weber 
Whitehurst 
Whitley 
Whittaker 
Whitten 
Wilson 
Wirth 
Wise 
Wolf 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young (FL) 
Young  (MO) 


Breaux 

Burton  (CA) 

Campbell 

Clay 

Darden 

de  la  Garza 

Dixon 

Edgar 

Flippo 

Fowler 

Orotberg 


NOT  VO'nNG-31 

Mikulski 

MitcheU 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Shelby 

Vander  Jagt 

Weaver 

Yates 

Zichau 


Hartnett 

Hillis 

Holt 

Horton 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

LaFalce 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lott 

Luken 

Lundine 


D  2230 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  LaPalce  for,  with  Mr.  Darden  against. 

Mr.  YATRON  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 
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Messrs.  FRANK.  BEDDELL,  and 
FOGLIETTA  chaziged  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Stallincs]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4428)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion, for  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  for  working  capital  funds,  to  pre- 
scribe personnel  strengths  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  therein. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hallen.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  insists  upon 
its  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4151) 
"An  act  to  provide  enhanced  diplomat- 
ic security  and  combat  international 
terrorism,  and  for  other  purpose."  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Lucas.  Mr. 
HcLMS.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Biden.  and  Mr.  Sar- 
BAHES.  For  consideration  of  sections 
702.  703.  711.  713.  and  714  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  Mr.  Grasslet. 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  DeCon- 
cnn.  and  Mr.  Leahy.  For  the  consider- 
ation of  section  702.  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  Bftr.  Mathias  and  Mr. 
Eagleton.  For  the  consideration  of 
sections  706  and  707  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  Mr.  Dantorth  and  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


REGULATING  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURE, IMPORTATION  AND 
SALE  OF  ARMOR-PIERCING 
AMMUNITION 

B4r.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3132)  to 
amend  chapter  44.  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  regulate  the  manufac- 
ture, importation,  and  sale  of  armor- 
pierdng  ammunition,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  conctir  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biD. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enactng  clause  and  insert: 
That  section  921(aK17)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 921(aK17KA),  and  a  new  subparagraph 
(B)  is  added  to  section  921(a)(17)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  The  term  'armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion' means  solid  projectiles  or  projectile 
cores  constructed  from  tungsten  alloys, 
steel,  iron,  brass,  bronze,  beryllium  copper, 
or  depleted  uranium  which  may  be  used  in  a 
handgun.  The  term  shall  not  include  shot- 
gun shot  required  by  Federal  or  State  envi- 
ronmental or  game  regulations  for  hunting 
purposes,  frangible  projectiles  designed  for 
target  shooting  or  any  projectile  which  the 
Secretary  finds  is  primarily  Intended  to  be 
used  for  sporting  purposes.  The  term  shall 
not  include  any  other  projectiles  or  projec- 
tile cores  which  the  Secretary  finds  are  in- 
tended to  t>e  used  for  industrial  purposes, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  charges  used 
in  oil  and  gas  well  perforating  devices.  The 
term  'solid'  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
paragraph means  made  entirely  from  one  or 
more  of  the  substances  specified  therein, 
but  may  include  the  presence  of  trace  ele- 
ments of  other  substances.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  922(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5); 

(b)  striliing  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(c)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (6)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(7)  for  any  person  to  manufacture  or 
import  armor-piercing  ammunition,  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(A)  the  manufacture  or  importation  of 
such  ammunition  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
or  any  State  or  any  department,  agency,  or 
political  subdivision  thereof; 

"(B)  the  manufacture  of  such  ammunition 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation:  and 

"(C)  any  manufacture  or  importation  for 
the  purposes  of  testing  or  experimentation 
authorized  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(8)  for  any  manufacturer  or  imrtorter  to 
sell  or  deliver  armor-piercing  ammunition, 
except  that  this  paraigraph  shall  not  apply 
to— 

"(A)  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  manufactur- 
er or  importer  of  such  ammunition  for  use 
of  the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  or  any  State  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of: 

"(B)  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  manufactur- 
er or  Importer  of  such  ammunition  for  the 
purpose  of  exportation; 

"(C)  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  manufactur- 
er or  importer  of  such  ammunition  for  the 
purposes  of  testing  or  experimenting  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary.". 

Sec.  3.  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
923(aKl)  of  tiUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices  or  armor-piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year:". 

Sec.  4.  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
923(aKl)  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  of  ammunition  for  firearms,  other 
than  ammunition  for  destructive  devices  or 
armor-piercing  ammunition,  a  fee  of  $10  per 
year.". 


Sec.  S.  Subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 923(a)(2)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  C(xle  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  of  destructive  devices,  ammunition 
for  destructive  devices  or  armor-piercing 
ammunition,  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  year;  or 

"(B)  of  firearms  other  than  destructive  de- 
vices or  ammunition  for  firearms  other  than 
destructive  devices,  or  ammunition  other 
than  armor-piercing  ammunition,  a  fee  of 
$50  per  year.". 

Sec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  923(e) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "under  this  section"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "under  this  section,  if  the  holder  of 
such  license— 

"(1)  being  a  licensed  dealer,  willfully 
transfers  armor-piercing  anununition  manu- 
factured or  imiwrted  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section:  or 

"(2)  violates  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  chapter,". 

Sec.  7.  Section  923  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(k)  Licensed  importers  and  licensed  man- 
ufacturers shall  mark  all  armor-piercing 
projectiles  and  packages  containing  such 
projectiles  for  distribution  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 
The  Secretary  shall  furnish  information  to 
each  dealer  licensed  under  this  chapter  de- 
fining which  projectiles  are  considered 
armor-piercing  ammunition  as  defined  in 
section  921(a)(17)(B).". 

Sec.  8.  Section  929  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever,  during  and  in  relation  to  the 
commission  of  a  crime  of  violence,  which 
may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  including  a  crime  of  violence  which 
provides  for  an  enhanced  punishment  if 
committed  by  the  use  of  a  deadly  or  danger- 
ous weapon  or  device,  uses  or  carries  a  fire- 
arm and  is  in  possession  of  armor-piercing 
ammunition  capable  of  being  fired  in  that 
firearm  shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
provided  for  the  commission  of  such  crime 
of  violence,  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  5  years.  Not- 
wittistanding  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence  of  any 
person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  sub- 
section, nor  place  the  person  on  probation, 
nor  shall  the  terms  of  imprisonment  run 
concurrently  with  any  other  terms  of  im- 
prisonment, including  that  imposed  for  the 
crime  in  which  the  armor-piercing  ammuni- 
tion was  used  or  possessed.  No  person  sen- 
tenced under  this  subsection  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  parole  during  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment imposed  herein.". 

Sec.  9.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  except  that  sections  3,  4,  and  5 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  For  purposes  of  section 
921(a)(17)(B)  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
"handgun"  means  any  firearm  including  a 
pistol  or  revolver  designed  to  be  fired  by  the 
use  of  a  single  hand.  The  term  also  includes 
any  combination  of  parts  from  which  a 
handgim  can  be  assembled. 

House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment: 

In  the  first  section  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  to 
H.R.  3132,  strike  out  "The  term  "armor'" 


and  all  that  follows  through  "elements  of 
other  substances."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  term  "armor  pi^rclpg  ammunition' 
means  a  projectile  or  projectile  core  which 
may  be  used  in  a  handgun  and  which  is  con- 
structed entirely  (excluding  the  presence  of 
traces  of  other  substances)  from  one  or  a 
combination  of  tungsterl  alloys,  steel,  iron, 
brass,  bronze,  beryllium  copper,  or  depleted 
uranium.  Such  term  does  not  include  shot- 
gun shot  required  by  Federal  or  SUte  envl- 
rorunenUl  or  game  regulations  for  hunting 
purposes,  a  frangible  projectile  designed  for 
target  shooting,  a  projectile  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  is  primarily  intended  to  be  used 
for  sporting  purposes,  or  any  other  projec- 
tile or  projectile  core  which  the  Secretary 
finds  is  intended  to  be  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  including  a  charge  used  in  an  oil 
and  gas  well  perforating  device.". 

In  section  6  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
3132,  strike  out  "The  first  sentence"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  such  section 
6,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Section  923(e>  of  tiUe  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  "The  SecreUry  may, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
revoke  the  license  of  a  dealer  who  willfully 
transfers  armor  piercing  ammunition.". 

In  section  8  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
3132,  strike  out  "amended  to  read"  and  all 
that  follows  tl)rough  "Notwithstanding", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "violence  Including" 
and  inserting  "violence  (Including"  in  lieu 
thereof: 

(B)  by  striking  out  "devlcei  for"  and  insert- 
ing '"device)  for"  in  lieu  thereof: 

(C)  by  striking  out  '"uses  or  carries  any 
handgun"  and  aU  that  follows  through 
"subsection  (b)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ""uses  or  <»rries  a  firearm  and  is  in  posses- 
sion of  armor  piercing  ammunition  capable 
of  being  fired  In  that  firearm'': 

(D)  by  striking  out  'nor  more  than  ten"; 
and 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences: 
and  ' 

(2)  so  that  subsection  (b)  reads  as  follows: 
"(b)  Notwithstanding 

In  section  8  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
3132.  strike  out  "subsection"  each  place  it 
appears  and  insert  "section"  in  lieu  thereof. 

In  the  matter  proposed  to  t>e  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  3132,  strike 
out  ""armor-plerclng"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Insert  "armor  piercing"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Mr.  HUGHES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  not 
object,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
this  is  an  excellent  bill.  It  is  now  to 
the  point  where  it  is  .ready  to  go  to 
conference,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, in  this  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

APPOIimCENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON  H.R.  3133 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House 
insist  on  its  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey?  The 
Chair  hears  none  and,  without  objec- 
tion, appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Rodino,  Hughes,  Mazzoli, 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Feighan, 
Siuth  of  Florida,  Staggers,  Fish, 
McCoLLUM.  LuNGREN,  Shaw,  and 
Gekas. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  13.  1986. 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to 
sit  on  Wednesday.  August  13,  1986, 
while  the  House  is  reading  for  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  purpose  of  this  request  is  to 
mark  up  some  major  drug  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4972 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  name 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  4972. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  TAXPAYER 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  re(X>gnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  weel(  of  April  12-18, 
1987,  as  "National  Week  of  the  American 
Taxpayer." 

This,  of  course,  is  the  week  in  which  April 
15  falls,  ¥»hich  Is  the  time  by  whk;h  most 
Americans  are  required  to  file  their  income  tax 
returns.  It  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  pay  recog- 
nitx>n  to  the  American  taxpayer,  on  wtiose 
shoulders  rests  tt>e  burden  of  paying  for  Go- 
verment  and  on  wtx>se  hard  work  tt»e  vitality 
and  security  of  this  Nation  depend. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  will  pay  more  than  $1 .258  trillk>n  during 


1986  In  Federal,  State,  and  \ocai  taxes.  This  is 
sonie  30  percent  of  our  entire  gross  national 
product.  Qearty,  the  costs  of  Government  at 
all  levels  fiave  combined  to  impose  an  enor- 
mous weight  on  the  American  people. 

What  makes  this  tax  burden  particularly  on- 
erous to  so  many  people  is  the  percei>tion 
that  it  falls  disproportior^tely  on  tfiose  wfK) 
are  least  able  to  afford  it — middle-  and  kjw- 
Income  taxpayers.  The  tax  reform  effort  which 
is  nearing  a  corxdusion  here  in  Ck>ngress  is  a 
response  to  the  unfairness  and  iiratior^llty  of 
our  current  Tax  Code.  Taxpayers  do  not  feel 
burdened  just  because  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
they  pay.  They  resent  tt»e  fact  that  some  tax- 
payers, particularly  wealttiy  ar>d  corporate  tax- 
payers, are  able  to  exploit  Icxipholes  In  the 
Tax  Code  to  avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of 
taxes.  Of  course,  the  average  taxpayer  who 
cannot  take  advantage  of  special  tax  provi- 
sions must  make  up  the  difference. 

And  still,  despite  tt>e  unfairness  and  despite 
ttie  level  of  taxation,  the  Federal  Government 
each  year  falls  $200  bWion  short  cK  paying  its 
bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfiis  resolution  will  not  refcxm 
ttie  Tax  Ckxie.  Nor  will  it  ease  the  tax  Ixjrden 
in  this  country.  But  I  do  believe  it  will  let  the 
American  taxpayer  know  that  (Congress  and 
the  entire  Feijeral  Government  recognize 
there  wouki  t>e  no  government  without  his  and 
her  hard  work  and  sacrifice.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Folk>wing  is  the  text  of  my  resolutk>n: 

H.J.  Res.  703 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  l>egln- 
ning  April  12,  1987,  as  "National  Week  of 
the  American  Taxpayer" 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  beginning  April  12,  1987,  as   "Na- 
tional Week  of  the  American  Taxpayer"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


THE         FEDERAL         EMPLOYEES 

GROUP    LIFE    INSURANCE    ACT 

OF  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  [Mr.  Barnes]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  8,  I 
Introduced  H.R.  5364,  the  Federal  Emptoyees 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1 986. 

Eariier  this  year,  (Congressman  Vic  Fazio 
and  I  asked  the  General  Accounting  Offk»  to 
compare  the  FEGLI  Program  to  life  insurance 
programs  offered  by  private  companies.  As  we 
expected,  the  GAO  confirmed  that  FEGLI  ben- 
efits dki  not  measure  up  to  what  private 
sector  empk}yees  receive. 

The  typical  private  basic  life  insurance  plan 
provides  coverage  equal  to  double  an  employ- 
ee's salary.  The  private  empk>yer  ncxmally 
pays  all  premiums.  In  contrast  the  Federal 
Government's  basic  emptoyee  life  insurance 
requires  employees  to  pay  for  two-thirds  of 
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premiums  and  coverage  equals  double  the 
employee's  salary  only  if  the  employee  is 
under  the  age  of  35.  Employees  age  45  or 
oMer  may  purchase  t>asic  coverage  equal  to 
their  tMSic  salary  plus  $2,000.  Those  employ- 
ees betwreen  Vne  ages  of  35  and  45  may  pur- 
chase coverage  equal  to  t>asic  salary  plus 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  salary  for  each  yea. 
they  are  under  age  45. 

The  GAO  strongly  recommended  that  Con- 
gress take  steps  to  return  the  FEGLI  Program 
to  parity  with  the  private  sector.  Their  report 
also  suggested  ttiat,  in  the  event  that  Con- 
gress could  not  enact  legislation  requiring  the 
Government  to  pay  all  premium  costs,  other 
measures,  without  cost,  could  enat>le  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Managenoent  [0PM]  to 
reduce  premiums. 

We  have  irtcorporated  the  GAO's  recom- 
merxtations  in  our  bill  as  follows: 

By  doubling  the  basic  life  insurance  amount 
for  all  employees  over  the  next  5  years  by 
equal  increments  each  year,  by  continuing 
such  additional  coverage  after  retirement  and 
imiting  ttie  overall  amount  by  wtiich  retirees' 
coverage  may  be  reduced  after  age  65;  by  re- 
quiring tfie  investment  of  FEGLI  funds  in  spe- 
cial securities  also  used  by  tlie  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System;  and  by  requiririg  ttfe  Gov- 
ernment to  amortize  tt>e  furxJ's  existing  un- 
funded liability  over  a  period  of  100  years. 

The  GAO  has  also  recommerKled  that  OPM 
reduce  premiums  by  7.5  percent  by  using  ac- 
tuarial assumptions  consistent  with  those  cur- 
rently used  t)y  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Program.  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that 
OPM,  on  its  own  initiative,  made  this  change. 
However,  dearty,  we  must  do  a  good  deal 
more  to  realize  our  goal  of  comparability  in 
the  area  of  life  insurarx:e.  This  bill  tai<es  us 
most  of  tf)e  way  toward  ttiat  goal. 

In  recent  memory.  Congress  has  found  It 
nearly  impossible  to  enhance  Federal  employ- 
ee t)enefrts.  As  we  well  know,  limitations  on 
Federal  pay  have  made  a  shamt)les  of  ttie 
Federal  pay  comparability  system.  Fiscal  con- 
cerns have  limited  Congress'  ability  to  repair 
the  pay  comparability  system.  In  the  case  of 
ife  insurarK:e,  however,  we  find  ourselves  In  a 
position  to  exparxj  t>er)efits  in  a  way  that  actu- 
ally helps  reduce  the  deficit 

Modest  additional  premiums  needed  to  pur- 
chase additional  coverage  will  come  directly 
from  agency  appropriations  for  salaries  and 
expenses.  The  GAO  assures  us  that  Vne 
amounts  involved  will  not  threaten  jobs  by 
addKig  strains  to  already  limited  agerxry  t>udg- 
ets.  We  offset  the  small  amount  needed  to 
amortize  tf^e  program's  unfunded  liability  with 
addHional  contributions  from  ttie  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Since  such  contributions  will  con>e  from 
an  off-budget  entity,  the  Postal  Service,  we 
actuary  enhance  revenues. 

The  bill  describes  ttie  coverage  we  add  as 
a  "supplemental"  basic  benefit.  It  would  pig- 
gyback tfie  supplemental  benefit  on  top  of  ttie 
taaic  coverage.  This  supplemental  coverage 
carries  over  into  retirement  atong  with  ttie 
original  basic  coverage.  At  age  65,  original 
basic  coverage  is  reduced  by  a  factor  of  2 
percent  a  month  until  ttie  retiree  is  left  with  25 
percent  of  the  original  coverage.  We  reduce 
the  supplemental  benefit  by  the  same  formula. 
But  Mombors  will  note  ttiat  the  result  Is  a  sig- 
nificant increase  In  coverage  for  retirees  after 


age  65.  Profiibitive  costs  prevent  us  from  ap- 
plying this  additional  benefit  retroactively, 
tiowever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  HAY  Associates— a 
leader  in  ttie  compensation  field — warning 
Congress  tfiat  in  total  compensation  ttie  Fed- 
eral Government  lags,  on  average,  15.7  per- 
cent behind  the  private  sector,  it  has  become 
imperative  that  we  take  every  possible  step  to 
begin  to  narrow  ttie  gap.  The  FEGLI  Act  of 
1986  is  a  fundamental  step  in  this  process. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  5364 
SECTION  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1986." 

SEC.  L  INCREASED  COVERAGE. 

(a)  III  Gemeral.— Section  8704(a)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  An  employee  eligible  for  insurance 
is  entitled  to  tie  insured  for  an  amount  of 
group  life  insurance  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  product  of— 

"(i)  the  employee's  liasic  insurance 
amount,  multiplied  by 

"(ii)  the  appropriate  factor  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 


■If 
.1J> 

the  age  of 
ployee  is 
or  under... 

the 

"*; 

The 
is 

appropriate   factor 
2.0 

an 

1.9 

37. 
38 



— 

1.8 

..„ 1.7 

39. 
40 



1.6 

1.5 

41 

1.4 

4? 

1.3 

43 

1.2 

44. 

1.1 

45  and  over „. 1.0;  and 

"(B)  an  additional  amount  determined 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2KA)  The  additional  amount  of  insur- 
ance referred  to  in  paragraph  (1KB)  of  this 
sulisection  shall  lie  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(i)  the  employee's  basic  insurance 
amount,  multiplied  by 

"(ii)  the  factor  under  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph. 

■•(B)(i)  The  factor  to  lie  applied  in  a  com- 
putation under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  for  an  employee  shall  lie  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

"For  the  policy  year  be-    The    appropriate   factor 

ginning    in   calendar  is  the  product  of  the 

year  incremental       factor 

under      clause      (ii). 

multiplied  by 

1987 0.2 

1988 0.4 

19o9 ......»..»»••»•»•.•«»•.,...••.••.••».»....    0.6 

1990 0.8 

1991  or  following 1.0 

"(ii)  The  incremental  factor  under  this 
clause  shall  t>e  equal  to— 

"(I)  2.0  minus 

"(II)  the  appropriate  factor  determined 
for  the  employee  under  paragraph  (l)(A)(ii) 
of  this  suttsection  based  on  the  employee's 
age.". 

(b)  CovKRAGE  After  Separation  From 
Service.— (1)  Section  8706(b)(3)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following: 

"This  paragraph  applies  only  with  respect 
to  that  portion  of  the  employee's  life  inJsur- 
ance  which  is  referred  to  in  section 
8704(a)(lMA)  of  this  title.  In  computing  a 
percentage  of  the  face  value'  or  of  the 
amount'  of  an  employee's  life  insurance  for 
purposes  of  any  reduction  in  coverage  under 


this  paragraph,  the  computation  shall  l>e 
performed  using  only  that  portion  of  the 
employee's  life  insurance  which  is  referred 
to  in  such  section  8704(a)(1)(A).". 

(2)  Section  8706(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Ccxle,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

(5)  With  respect  to  that  portion  of  an  em- 
ployee's life  insurance  referred  to  in  section 
8704(a)(1)(B)  of  this  title,  coverage  contin- 
ued under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  reduction  at  the 
rate  of  2  percent  of  face  value  for  lach  full 
calendar  month  after  the  date  the  employee 
becomes  65  years  of  age  and  is  retired  or  is 
receiving  compensation  for  disease  or 
injury.  Reductions  shall  continue  until  25 
percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  life  insur- 
ance in  force  liefore  the  first  reduction  re- 
mains. Any  reference  to  the  'face  value'  of 
life  insurance  in  this  paragraph  shall  l>e 
considered  to  be  a  reference  to  the  face 
value  of  that  portion  of  the  employee's  life 
insurance  which  is  referred  to  in  section 
8704(a)(1)(B)  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Employee  CoirrRiBtrriONs;  Govern- 
ment Contributions.— (1)  Section  8707  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(e)  In  determining  an  employee's  share 
of  the  cost  of  group  life  insurance,  only  in- 
surance under  section  8704(a)(1)(A)  of  this 
title  shall  lie  considered.". 

(2)  Section  8708  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  in  sul)section  (a)— 

(i)  by  striking  "For"  and  inserting  "Except 
as  provided  in  suttsection  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of 
this  section,  for";  and 

(Ii)  by  inserting  ",  annuity,  or  compensa- 
tion" after  "withheld  from  the  pay";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(d)  The  sum  required  by  sutisection  (a)  of 

this  section  on  tiehalf  of  an  employee  re- 
tired on  an  immediate  annuity,  or  receiving 
compensation  under  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  this  title,  shall  be  paid  from  aimual 
appropriations  which  are  authorized  to  lie 
made  for  that  purpose  and  which  may  tie 
made  available  until  expended. 

"(e)(l>  In  addition  to  any  amounts  other- 
wise required  under  this  section.  Govern- 
ment contributions  shall  tie  made  to  cover 
the  full  cost  of  providing  insurance  under 
section  8704(a)(1)(B)  of  this  title. 

"(2>(A)  Contributions  under  this  sutisec- 
tion on  liehalf  of  an  employee  (other  than 
an  employee  described  in  sutisection  (d)  of 
this  section)  shall  Ije  made  from  the  same 
appropriation  or  fund  as  applies  with  re- 
spect to  such  employee  under  sutisection  (a), 
(b),  or  (c)  of  this  section,  as  the  case  may  lie. 

"(B)  The  sum  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  sutisection  on  tiehalf  of  an  employee 
described  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
shall  tie  paid  from  annual  appropriations 
which  are  authorized  to  lie  made  for  that 
purpose  and  which  may  tie  made  available 
until  expended.". 

SEC.  3.  INVESTMENTS. 

Section  8714(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  invest  in  obligations  of  the  United 
States  issued  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  any  amounts  in  the  Fund  not  im- 
mediately required  for  payments  from  the 
Fund.  The  income  derived  from  these  In- 
vestments constitutes  a  part  of  the  F\md. 

••(2MA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  issue  interest-tiearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  for  purchase  by  the  Fund. 
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1  "(B)(i)  ObllKations  issued  under  this  para- 
graph shall  have  maturities  fixed  with  due 
I  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  Fund,  and  shall 
•  tiear  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
market  yield  (computed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  market  quota- 
tions as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  month 
next  preceding  the  date  of  issue  of  such  ob- 
ligations) on  all  marketable  interest-tiearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are  not 
due  or  callable  earlier  than  4  years  after  the 
end  of  such  calendar  month. 

"(ii)  Any  average  market  yield  computed 
under  clause  (i>  of  this  subparagraph  which 
is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
shall  tie  rounded  to  the  nearest  multiple  of 
one-eighth  of  1  percent.". 

SEC.  4.  UNFUNDED  LIABIUrTY. 

Section  8714  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(dMl)  For  the  purpose  of  this  sutisection, 
the  term  'unfunded  liability'  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  program  under  this 
chapter,  a  meaning  comparable  to  that  pro- 
vided under  section  8401(27)  of  this  title  for 
the  term  'supplemenUl  liability',  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement 
System. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Fund  such  sums  as  may  tie  nec- 
essary to  finance,  in  100  equal  annual  in- 
stallments, the  unfunded  liability,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Office  as  of  January  1,  1987. 

"(3)  The  Office  shall  prescrilie  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  sutisection.". 

SEC.  S.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— This  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  January  1,  1987,  but  shall  have  no  effect 
in  the  ctLse  of  an  employee  whose  date  of 
death  or  retirement  precedes  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  or  an  employee  whose  enti- 
tlement to  compensation  under  sutichapter 
I  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  commences  liefore  such  effective  date. 

(b)  Special  Rule.— Not wittistanding  sub- 
section (a),  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2(c)(2)  (excluding  section  8708(e)  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  such 
section)- 

(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  periods  tie- 
ginning  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act;  and 

(2)  shall  apply,  in  the  case  of  any  employ- 
ee, without  regard  to  such  employee's  retire- 
ment date  or  the  commencement  date  of 
any  compensation  payable  to  such  employee 
under  sutichapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  such 
title. 

(c)  Detinition.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  term  "employee"  means  an  em- 
ployee under  ctiapter  87  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code. 
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D  2240 
TORT  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califdmia  [Mr.  Lutngren] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LXJNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  a  Philadelphia 
woman  who  sued  a  hospital  after 
losing  her  "psychic  powers,"  America 
has  awakened  to  the  issue  of  "tort 
reform."  Unfortunately,  a  barrage  of 
claims  and  (^unterclaims  has  obstruct- 
ed the  ability  of  the  public  and  the 
Congress  to  acquire  a  realistic  view  of 


the  liability  system,  either  from  the 
litigation  or  insurance  standpoint. 

In  recent  weeks,  empirical  research 
has  allowed  interested  Americans  to 
raise  serious  questions  atiout  the  fun- 
damental characteristics  of  tort  litiga- 
tion in  this  country.  Ekies  the  tort 
system  exact  too  high  a  cost  from  our 
economy?  Is  it  an  efficient  method  of 
responding  to  the  con(^ms  of  consum- 
ers? Does  it  dampen  productivity  and 
iimovation?  Does  it  even  threaten 
public  health  standards?  The  raising 
of  these  questions,  as  well  as  their 
scope,  demand  a  thorough  and  objec- 
tive investigation  of  the  interaction 
l>etween  our  society  and  the  tort 
system. 

On  July  29,  I  chaired  a  hearing  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Productivity  and  EJco- 
nomic  Growth.  The  hearing  concerned 
the  costs  of  the  tort  system.  Experts 
from  the  Rand  Corp.,  the  research 
firm  of  "Tillinghast,  Nelson  &  Warren, 
and  New  York  University  testified.  Ac- 
cording to  their  studies,  the  costs  and 
inefficiency  of  the  tort  system  have 
reached  mountainous  proportions. 

Robert  W.  Sturgis,  managing  princi- 
pal of  Tillinghast's  Risk  Management 
and  Casualty  Insurance  Division, 
reached  precisely  those  conclusions. 
He  found  that  the  tort  system  cost 
$68.2  billion  in  1984.  Yet  present  costs, 
huge  though  they  may  be,  are  not  as 
disturbing  as  the  rate  of  increase  in 
costs  over  the  past  30  years.  Mr.  Stur- 
gis found  that  the  increase  in  tort 
costs  roughly  paralleled  those  of  the 
gross  national  product  from  1933  to 
1950.  From  1950  to  1984,  tort  costs 
rose  by  an  astonishing  4,000  percent, 
or  37  times,  while  the  gross  national 
product  increased  by  a  small  13  times. 
Clearly,  the  eruption  of  litigation  in 
this  coimtry  cannot  be  considered  in 
the  same  context  as  other  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

As  Mr.  Sturgis  noted,  it  may  be  more 
appropriate  to  think  of  the  tort 
system  in  the  context  of  public  assist- 
ance and  the  redistribution  of  wealth. 
Due  to  the  "social  justice"  concerns  of 
New  Deal  jurists  and  the  "enterprise 
liability"  concepts  of  liberal  judges  in 
the  1960's,  liability  and  fault  have  fre- 
quently parted  ways  in  the  past  30 
years.  Within  the  framework  of  "en- 
terprise liability,"  plaintiffs  merely 
need  prove  that  a  product  caused 
injury.  The  need  not  worry  about  re- 
butting evidence  that  the  manufactur- 
er did  all  he  or  she  could  to  make  the 
product  safe,  or  disproving  any  conten- 
tions that  the  product  was  misused.  If 
anything  goes  wrong  with  a  product, 
the  manfacturer  may  have  to  compen- 
sate those  who  suffered  as  a  result. 

The  advent  of  "joint  and  several  li- 
ability" has  worsened  this  scenario.  In 
the  simplest  terms,  "joint  and  several 
liability"  means  that  defendants  with 
even  the  most  minimal  responsibilities, 
1  percent,  may  l>e  assessed  the  great- 


est burden  of  the  settlement,  100  per- 
cent—providing that  those  defendants 
have  the  greatest  resources.  One  dis- 
turbing example  of  the  "Deep  pock- 
ets" phenomenon  appeared  in  the  May 
16  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
In  this  case,  9-year  old  Todd  Alper- 
stein,  of  Chicago,  suffered  brain 
damage  when  he  almost  drowned  in  a 
pool  at  a  private  party.  He  will  receive 
a  settlement  worth  between  $7  million 
and  $28  million,  but  that  money  will 
not  (xime  from  the  host  of  the  party. 
The  money  will  not  (xime  from  those 
who  own  the  pool.  Rather,  the  plain- 
tiffs will  collect  most  of  their  funds 
from  Chicago  Osteopathic  Medical 
Center.  The  plaintiffs'  attorney 
argued  that  the  hospital  should  pay 
because  "the  host  of  the  party  was  a 
department  head,  the  party  was  for 
his  staff  and  the  hospital  benefited 
through  higher  employee  moral."  Al- 
though such  an  example  may  be  ex- 
treme, it  is  consistent  with  the  princi- 
pal of  joint  and  several  liability. 

As  Yale  law  professor  George  Priest 
has  observed,  principles  such  as  "en- 
terprise liability"  an<l  "joint  and  sever- 
al liability"  have  created  a  form  of  na- 
tional insurance,  an  entitlement 
system  that  provides  everyone  with 
compensation  whenever  they  suffer  an 
injury  or  feel  that  their  concerns  have 
been  mishandled  by  a  professional. 
Statistics  compiled  by  Mr.  Sturgis  sup- 
port such  analogies,  while  the  costs  of 
the  tort  system  vastly  outstripped  the 
GNP,  they  kept  pace  with  other  enti- 
tlements, inflation  adjusted  costs  for 
the  tort  system  have  risen  some  (8.7 
times  since  1950.  Public  welfare  costs 
have  increased  by  some  9.3  times,  and 
government  health  care  by  12.5  times. 

Although  the  tort  system  has  main- 
tained a  growth  proportionate  to  that 
of  entitlements,  its  efficiency  ^as  not 
been  proportionate.  As  Mr.  Sturgis  ob- 
served in  his  testimony,  "It  is  my  ob- 
servation that  with  respect  to  cost 
[the  tort  system]  has  behaved  in  a 
manner  similar  to  entitlement  systems 
in  this  coimtry,  but  with  a  far  lower 
rate  of  efficiency  •  •  *.  While  63  per- 
cent of  the  insured  tort  ctists  go  direct- 
ly to  third  party  claimants,  much  of 
that  goes  for  plaintiffs'  expenses  and 
legal  cost  •  •  *.  Only  25  cents  of  every 
dollar  goes  to  compensate  economic 
losses."  In  contrast,  85  cents  of  every 
dollar  spent  on  health  insurance  goes 
to  compensate  economic  loss,  while  70 
cent  of  every  dollar  spent  of  workers' 
compensation  does  the  same.  Plainly, 
the  present  tort  system  has  serious 
flaws  not  only  as  a  system  of  justice— 
where  one  is  sometimes  penalized  re- 
gardless of  fault— But  as  an  entitle- 
ment mechanism.  In  that  context,  one 
is  entitled  to  much  less  than  one 
would  be  in  other  compensation  mech- 
anisms. 

Research  by  Dr.  James  Kakalik  of 
the   Rand   Corp.   and   Prof,  ^drew 
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Schotter  of  New  York  University  also 
leads  to  doubts  about  the  efficiency  of 
the  tory  sjrstem.  Dr.  Kakalil^  observed 
that  on  average,  plaintiffs  receive  45 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  tort  lawsuit. 
The  remaining  percentage  goes  to  the 
defendants'  fees  and  legal  expenses. 
court  expenditures,  claims  processing, 
the  cost  of  the  defendants'  and  plain- 
tiffs' time,  and  plaintiffs'  legal  fees 
and  expenses.  The  latter  occupies 
some  21  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  lawsuit.  While  the  percentages  for 
actual  compensation  of  plaintiffs  are 
higher  in  Dr.  Kalalik's  study  than  in 
Mr.  Sturgis'.  they  still  compare  unfa- 
vorably with  other  entitlement  pro- 
grams in  our  society. 

Professor  Schotter  based  his  doubts 
about  the  efficiency  of  the  tort  system 
on  its  absolute  costs.  He  used  six  fac- 
tors in  his  study  to  estimate  the  total 
"administrative"  costs  of  the  tort 
system:  First  the  costs  of  insurance 
companies  in  handling  and  litigating 
claims;  second,  cost  of  plaintiff  law- 
yers; third,  the  governmental  cost  of 
administering  These  cases  including 
the  costs  of  judges,  bailiffs,  stenogra- 
phers and  the  rental  of  court  rooms; 
fourth,  the  foregone  income  of  jurors; 
fifth,  the  cost  of  expert  witnesses;  and 
sixth,  the  time  lost  by  the  litigants 
themselves.  The  combination  of  these 
factors  led  the  professor  to  conclude 
that  tort  administrative  costs  alone 
have  reached  $10  to  $27  billion  in 
1984.  Such  costs,  if  they  rise  at  a  con- 
servative growth  rate  of  6  percent  may 
reach  $38  billion  per  year  by  1990. 
Putting  the  statistics  in  a  broader  con- 
text. Schotter  argues  that  the  United 
States  could  be  spending  a  massive 
$199  billion  from  1984  to  1990  to  re- 
solve disputes.  Commenting  on  the 
enormity  of  these  figures.  Professor 
Schotter  stated  in  his  testimony:  "So- 
ciety must  consider  what  it  thinks  it  is 
getting  by  spending  between  $10  and 
$27  billion  a  year  on  administering  the 
current  tort  system  and  must  consider 
what  it  could  consume  with  those  re- 
sources ...  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  might  want  to  search  for  other  less 
costly  methods  of  dispute  resolution." 
In  an  era  of  extreme  competitiveness 
among  global  economies,  as  well  as 
$200  billion  budget  deficits,  such  argu- 
ments—if they  are  based  on  accurate 
data— have  an  inescapable  logic.  Amer- 
ica cannot  afford  a  multibillion-dollar 
draining  of  its  economic  resoiuxes. 

Of  course,  qualifications  abound  in 
any  hearing  on  a  matter  of  this  degree 
of  complexity.  All  three  witnesses 
stressed  the  importance  of  further 
studies,  with  Professor  Schotter  call- 
ing specifically  for  a  "one  industry 
analysis  which  estimates  both  the  allo- 
cative  and  administrative  costs  of  the 
tort  system."  Dr.  Kakalik  strongly  em- 
phasized his  unwillingness  to  delve 
into  the  policy  implications  of  the 
Rand  Corp.  study.  Nevertheless, 
Messrs.  Schotter  and  Sturgis  raised  se- 


rious doubts  about  the  ability  of  the 
present  tort  system  to  coexist  with  in- 
novation and  productivity  in  our  econ- 
omy. When  asked  by  Congressman 
Hal  Daub  if  there  was  indeed  a  liabil- 
ity problem  in  America.  Mr.  Sturgis  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  He  went  on  to 
express  his  concerns  that  the  costs  of 
litigation  or  of  liability  insurance  may 
be  inhibiting  the  productivity  of  busi- 
nesses, and  thereby  limiting  the 
market  choices  available  to  consumers. 
Professor  Schotter  suggested  that 
fears  about  litigation  or  about  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  insurance  may  dis- 
courage innovation  in  the  marketplace 
I  underscore,  innovation  for  worthy 
products  in  the  marketplace.  Given 
that  a  company  may  be  held  liable  for 
a  product's  malfunction  even  if  every- 
thing humanly  possible  was  done  to 
prevent  such  a  malfunction,  business- 
men may  have  an  understandable  re- 
luctance to  introduce  new  products. 
Unfortunately,  caution  is  precisely  the 
one  quality  that  America's  interna- 
tional merchants  do  not  need. 

In  his  testimony.  Professor  Schotter 
expressed  his  concerns  about  the  in- 
jection of  such  inefficiency  into  medi- 
cine. "By  allocative  costs,"  he  stated, 
"we  mean  the  costs  society  bears  be- 
cause its  resources  are  being  misallo- 
cated.  One  obvious  example  is  the 
medical  profession.  As  jury  awards  in 
malpractice  cases  increase,  the  premi- 
ums that  doctors  pay  will  also  in- 
crease. The  extent  that  these  premium 
increases  do  not  reflect  increases  in 
the  risldness  of  medical  procedures 
but  rather  the  misplaced  judgements 
of  jurors,  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
system  is  sending  the  wrong  price  sig- 
nals to  doctors  through  their  insur- 
ance premiums.  Only  when  premiums 
reflect  the  expected  damage  of  a  medi- 
cal practice  can  doctors  correctly 
weigh  the  benefits  and  costs  of  per- 
forming medical  procedures.  When 
premiums  increase  for  the  wrong  rea- 
sons, the  behavior  or  doctors  is  distort- 
ed. This  leads  them  to  overprescribe 
diagnostic  tests  and  in  some  instances 
to  change  areas  of  specialization  in 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  sued 
and  having  their  premiums  increased. 

D  2250 

As  a  result  of  these  behavioral 
changes  we  get  a  misallocation  of  doc- 
tors across  fields  of  specialization  and 
misallocations  are  costly  and,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  been  measured." 

In  a  May  1986  study  entitled  "A  Sick 
Tort  System  Endangers  U.S.  Health 
Care."  The  Heritage  Foundation  pro- 
vided illustrations  of  Professor  Schot- 
ter's  argimients: 

A  1983  study,  for  Instance,  discovered  that 
41  percent  of  physicians  surveyed  ordered 
additional  diagnostic  tests.  27  percent  pro- 
vided additional  treatment  procedures.  36 
percent  spent  more  time  with  patients  ex- 
plaining medical  details,  and  57  percent 
maintained  more  detailed  records— all  pri- 
marily  as   a   defense   against   a   potential 


claim.  They  were  not  necessary  in  medical 
terms.  Overall,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation estimates  that  needless  defensive 
medicine  costs  $15  billion  per  year. 

Typical  of  defensive  medicine  is  the  in- 
creased use  of  Caesarean  section  to  deliver 
babies,  which  requires  major  abdominal  sur- 
gery. Plaintiffs  have  been  suing  doctors  by 
claiming  that  various  birth  defects  could 
have  been  avoided  if  Caesarean  delivery  had 
been  used,  Consequently,  doctors  now  deliv- 
er more  than  20  percent  of  all  babies  by  this 
very  costly  and  more  dangerous  method, 
compared  with  5  percent  In  1970. 

As  another  example  of  "defensive 
medicine,"  the  article  mentions  x  rays. 

Because  this  procedure  seems  so  logical  to 
laymen,  doctors  feel  they  have  to  order  it  to 
avoid  liability  on  any  potential  claim.  But 
medical  research  establishes  that  the  treat- 
ment would  be  the  same  in  virtually  all 
cases  regardless  of  what  the  x-ray  might 
show,  and  that  In  the  few  cases  where  spe- 
cial treatment  is  warranted  the  need  for 
such  treatment  could  generally  be  deter- 
mined by  routine  examinations. 

In  sum.  the  apparent  inefficiencies 
of  the  tort  system  may  introduce  ex- 
cessive costs  and  inappropriate  treat- 
ments into  a  health  care  system  al- 
ready burdened  by  soaring  expenses. 
Obviously,  such  effects  would  harm 
the  ordinary  physician  and  his  pa- 
tients. But  they  form  a  particulary 
severe  challenge  to  the  Medicare 
system,  were  the  costs  of  expensive 
procedures-especially  those  involving 
new  technology— already  generates  in- 
tense debate. 

Unfortunately,  the  inefficiencies 
that  the  tort  system  apparently  brings 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole  may  have 
already  arisen  within  the  litigation 
system.  In  May.  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal conducted  a  five-part  investigation 
of  the  inner  dynamics  of  litigation 
that  revealed  these  inefficiencies.  The 
analysis  noted  that  the  rise  of  contin- 
gency fees  has  boosted  the  ntmiber  of 
lawsuits  filed.  "Underlying  any  debate 
over  plaintiffs'  lawyers."  the  Journal 
stated,  "is  the  contingent  fee  system, 
under  which  a  client  is  charged  noth- 
ing if  he  loses,  but  up  to  50  percent  of 
any  award  won.  The  arrangement  is 
intended  to  help  people  who  can't 
afford  to  sue.  But  critics  say  expanded 
plaintiffs'  rights  and  fatter  jury- 
awards  make  the  prospect  of  a  big  fee 
too  attractive.  So  plaintiffs'  lawyers 
sue  more  often,  and  for  more  money." 

The  article  continues: 

Stephen  Case,  a  Washington,  DC,  Bank- 
ruptcy attorney,  cites  the  plaintiffs'  lawyers 
who,  he  says,  had  an  interesting  attitude 
toward  trying  cases  alleging  health  damage 
from  danger  to  asbestos.  Mr.  Case  says  the 
lawyer  figured  that  he  might  lose  9  out  of 
every  10  decisions,  but  that  the  odds  were 
good  that  he  would  win  the  10th,  collect  a 
$1  million  fee  and  still  come  out  ahead.  "It's 
like  playing  the  lottery,"  says  Mr.  Case. 

Like  the  lottery,  this  method  of  liti- 
gation may  engender  bad  habits.  To 
insure  healthy  profits  for  their  firm, 
attorneys  may  seek  the  big  cases,  like 
the  Agent  Orange  and  A.H.  Robbins 


suits.  Yet  the  big  cases  require  big  ex- 
penses in  investigations  and  expert 
testimony.  One  Dallas  firm  profiled  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  has  more 
than  $2  million  in  pending  advances 
on  cases.  Obviously,  such  expenses  ne- 
cessitate the  undertaking  of  even  more 
cases  to  insure  a  large  bankroll  for 
case  preparation. 

In  addition,  some  firms  have  initiat- 
ed tactics  to  cover  these  pretrial  ex- 
penses that  imdercut  the  availability 
of  justice  that  contingency  fees  are  de- 
signed to  provide.  The  Journal  states: 

All  this  strikes  some  people  as  a  kind  of 
assembly-line  justice.  They  are  also  both- 
ered by  some  blocli  settlements  of  cases, 
under  which  plaintiffs'  lawyers  will  negoti- 
ate a  single  sum  of  money  for  a  large  group 
of  clients.  The  money  is  then  allocated 
among  the  individual  plaintiffs,  often  by 
the  lawyers,  sometimes  with  little  regard  to 
the  relative  value  of  each  case. 

The  article  continues: 

Proponents  say  that  such  settlements  are 
an  efficient  way  to  get  money  for  clients 
without  litigating  for  years  and  maybe  get- 
ting nothing.  But  a  1985  study  by  the  Rand 
Corporation's  Institute  for  Civil  Justice  saw 
some  conflicts  of  interest  in  asbestos-case 
settlement.  It  said  a  lawyer  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  settle  claims  of  a  100  client  group  for, 
say.  $5  million,  securing  a  fee  for  himself  of 
about  $1.7  million,  even  though  individual 
asbestos  recoveries  average  much  more  than 
each  client  would  receive  as  his  own  share 
from  such  a  block  settlement.  With  large 
fees  there  for  the  taking,  the  study  conclud- 
ed, a  lawyer  has  less  incentive  "to  bargain  as 
hard  as  possible  in  each  individual  case." 

Despite  these  developments,  tort  at- 
torneys continue  to  resist  the  enact- 
ment of  limits  on  damage  awards  and 
fees.  They  contend  that  such  restric- 
tions would  discourage  attorneys  from 
taking  risky  cases.  That  may  be  true, 
but  it  may  also  be  true  attorneys 
would  choose  only  the  strongest  cases, 
where  fault  is  clearest. 

The  Journal's  fourth  article  on  the 
"litigation  explosion"  concerned  the 
role  of  juries.  According  to  John 
Scully,  an  attorney  for  Texas  oil  com- 
panies that  recently  lost  a  $64  million 
judgment,  "the  jury  system  has  nm 
amok."  Jurors  in  that  particular  case 
indicated  to  the  Journal  that  they  de- 
cided on  the  $64  million  decision  be- 
cause, first,  huge  sums  are  the  only 
kind  that  businesses  understand; 
second,  emotions  run  strong  in  person- 
al injury  cases;  and  third,  jurors  feel 
that  attorneys  and  fees  will  subtract 
so  much  from  the  plaintiff's  award 
that  massive  amounts  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  plaintiffs  gets  a  fair 
sum.  While  little  can  be  done  to 
change  the  very  human  reactions  re- 
ferred to  in  first  two  instances,  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  juries  should  con- 
tinue to  provide  multimillion  dollar 
awards  because  lawyers  take  large  por- 
tions of  those  awards.  The  administra- 
tion has  proposed  legislation  that 
would  not  eliminate  contingency  fees, 
but  establish  caps  on  the  fees  that  at- 
torneys extract  from  awards. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  exact 
approach  that  is  used  in  my  own  State 
of  California  in  terms  of  medical  mal- 
practice cases.  And  the  limit  on  contin- 
gency fees  is  on  a  percentage  under  a 
sliding  scale.  The  larger  increments  of 
funds  as  you  go  up  the  scale,  the 
smaller  percentage  of  contingency  fee 
that  the  lawyer  receives.  So  there  is  no 
incentive  for  him  to  hold  out.  from  a 
conflict-of-interest  standpoint,  for  a 
larger  and  larger  award  or  the  possibil- 
ity of  larger  and  larger  awards  because 
his  amount  of  money  in  terms  of  his 
fee  based  on  the  contingency  fee  is 
limited  and  goes  down  on  a  sliding 
scale. 

In  the  course  of  my  own  consider- 
ation of  the  issue  of  attorneys'  fees.  I 
have  explored  the  payment  of  those 
fees  under  what  has  become  known  as 
the  American  rule.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, each  party  pays  the  fees  of  his 
or  her  own  counsel.  Under  the  English 
rule,  the  losing  party  is  forced  to  pay 
the  wirming  party's  legal  fees.  This  ob- 
viously reduces  any  incentive  to  bring 
frivolous  lawsuits— since  a  leap  of 
faith  in  the  courtroom  can  cost  you 
the  other  side's  legal  fees  as  well  as 
your  own.  The  English  rule  might  also 
be  fairer  to  poor  litigants  in  that  they 
would  not  have  to  pay  any  legal  fees 
with  respect  to  a  strong  case.  While  I 
have  not  endorsed  the  English  rule,  it 
and  the  issues  subsumed  imder  it 
merit  further  discussion. 

It  seems  to  me  one  possibility  in 
torts  cases,  if  at  the  time  of  trial  a 
plaintiff's  attorney  has  not  allowed 
out  those  defendants  against  which  he 
has  any  real  evidence  of  a  case,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  case,  the  trial  attor- 
ney on  the  winning  side  might  be  able 
to  bring  an  action  t>efore  the  judge 
who  heard  the  case,  in  which  case  the 
judge  would  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  it  was  frivolous.  And  if  he 
found  it  to  be  frivolous  at  the  time  the 
trial  was  to  start  or  just  begin  if  they 
had  pre-trial  conference,  he  would 
then  be  able  to  award  attorneys  fees 
and  expenses  to  the  prevailing  side.  As 
I  say.  while  I  do  not  totally  endorse 
this  approach,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
we  ought  to  approach,  we  ought  to 
look  at  in  terms  of  reforming  the 
system.  It  does  the  least  violence  to 
the  idea  of  the  contingency  fee 
system,  it  does  the  least  violence,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  the  possibility  of  a 
malpractice  case  being  brought  against 
the  attorney  himself  or  herself.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  it  gets  rid  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  defendent  who  really  does 
not  have  much  of  a  case  against  him. 
In  my  own  situation  I  happend  to 
practice  trial  work  in  California  courts 
and  Federal  courts  for  a  number  of 
years  before  I  came  to  this  body,  and  I 
might  say  I  tried  a  number  of  medical 
malpractice  cases  representing  doctors 
in  hospitals  in  almost  every  instance, 
and  I  do  not  know,  the  most  upsetting 
thing  that  occurred  during  the  time  I 


tried  cases  was  when  I  was  represent- 
ing someone  who  clearly  was  not  a  real 
defendent  in  the  case,  and  as  we  were 
approaching  the  trial  time,  in  fact 
sometimes  as  we  were  beginning  the 
trial,  sometimes  even  after  we  started 
trial,  the  judge  would  call  us  into  his 
chambers  and  suggested  that  I  could 
have  my  client  let  out  of  the  case  be- 
cause there  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
of  a  case  if  any  against  us,  and  then 
the  suggestion  by  the  plaintiff's  attor- 
ney was  how  niuch  money  was  my  in- 
surance company,  who  was  insuring 
my  client,  willing  to  put  up  for  the 
privilege  of  getting  out  of  the  case.  In 
a  sense  it  was  legal  blackmail.  And  yet 
that  will  continue  to  be  allowed  unless 
we  make  some  changes  such  as  the  one 
that  I  suggested  in  terms  of  getting  at- 
torneys fees  and  costs  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  trial. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  reforms  such  as  these  will 
be  quickly  accepted  by  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  legal  system.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
hallmark  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
present  tort  system  that  it  neglects 
moves  toward  efficiency.  Although 
only  10  of  the  Nation's  94  Federal  ju- 
dical districts  have  adopted  arbitration 
of  smaller  claims,  those  that  have 
have  experienced  quicker  decisions 
and  reductions  in  cost.  Referring  to 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  commented. 

Before  abritration,  it  took  14  months  to 
get  the  average  complaint  resolved  in  court. 
Abritration  has  whittled  that  to  5  months, 
even  though  the  total  number  of  cases  filed 
in  the  district  has  nearly  tripled  since  1971. 
Arbitration  has  freed  judges  to  concentrate 
on  more  difficult  litigation,  especially  crimi- 
nal cases,  which  now  also  get  tried  faster. 
"It  disposes  of  aU  cases  at  an  earlier  date," 
says  Eastern  District  Judge  Raymond  J. 
Broderick. 

Turning  to  a  more  general  consider- 
ation of  arbitration,  the  Journal 
states. 

Other  federal  courts  have  turned  to  arbi- 
triation,  too.  It  was  worked  successfully  in 
the  northern  district  of  California,  which 
instituted  it  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Pennsylvania  district  did.  The  big  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  city  and  its  Long 
Island  suburbs  jolnd  the  roster  this  year. 

Cases  typically  arbitrated  involve  personal 
injury  and  contract  disputes  with  asserted 
damages  of  $100,000  or  less.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia's Eastern  District,  the  limit  is  $75,000. 
up  from  $50,000  when  arbitration  began  in 
1978. 

Concluding  the  case  for  arbitration, 
the  Journal  observes: 

Arbitration  saves  the  courts  a  lot  of 
money.  Judges  and  juries  are  unnecessary, 
as  are  written  legal  decisions.  An  average 
civil  trail  in  Federal  court  lasts  about  4  days 
and  costs  the  court  about  $2,700  a  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  administrative  office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  in  Washington,  DC.  Administra- 
tors of  Eastern  District  Courts  figure  that 
the  average  arbitration  costs  only  $47. 

Litigants  save  money  by  relying  on  deposi- 
tions and  others  reports  rather  than  court- 
room   testimony.    A    court    reporter    may 
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charse  $200  to  take  down  a  1-hour  deposi- 
tion, and  exert  witnesses  may  charge  $350 
or  more  for  a  written  report.  But  fees  for 
expert  witness  testifying  in  court  can  run  as 
high  as  $1,000  a  day. 

In  sum,  alternative  dispute  mecha- 
nisms such  as  arbitration  have  demon- 
strated repeatedly  that  they  provide 
cost-effective  and  fair  decisions.  Moi"e- 
over.  they  permit  an  overburdened 
Federal  Judiciary  system  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  pressing  criminal 
cases  that  so  many  of  us  are  concerned 
about  at  this  time.  Despite  these  facts, 
and  despite  the  fact  arbiti^tion  was 
first  initiated  on  the  Federal  level  8 
years  ago,  arbitration  has  yet  to  win 
widespread  acceptance  in  the  Federal 
courts.  The  inability  to  adopt  cost-ef- 
fective innovations  in  procedure  Is  yet 
another  symptom  of  an  ailing  tort 
system. 

Tragically,  an  ailing  tort  system  may 
lead  to  ailing  Americans.  Many  critics 
of  the  present  litigation  frameworlc, 
both  inside  and  outside  of  medicine, 
believe  that  that  framework  threatens 
the  availability  of  physicians  and  the 
vaccines  that  are  essential  to  the 
health  of  Americans.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  publicized  the  latter  problem 
in  December  of  1985,  when  it  observed 
that  a  "litigation  storm"  had  threat- 
ened access  to  whooping  cough  vac- 
cine. On  May  23  of  this  year.  The 
Washington  Post  reported:  "Lederle 
Laboratories,  one  of  the  two  commer- 
cial manufacturers  still  producing  the 
the  whooping  cough  vaccine,  has  just 
announced  that  it  is  raising  its  price 
from  $4.29  a  dose  to  $11.40.  The 
reason.  Lederle  explains,  is  that  it  has 
lost  its  liability  insurance  for  this  vac- 
cine and  will  now  have  to  insure  itself. 
Of  the  new  price,  it  says,  $8  will  in 
effect  be  an  insiirance  premium 
against  damage  verdicts  that  are  get- 
ting larger  and  more  unpredictable. 
Three  years  ago  the  price  was  around 
70  cents."  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  both 
these  stories  revealed  only  the  prover- 
bial tip  of  the  iceberg. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Institute  of 
Medicine,  a  division  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  issued  a  report 
on  "Vaccine  Supply  and  Innovation". 
The  study  concluded  that  fear  of  liti- 
gation imperils  the  availability  of  es- 
sential vaccines.  It  established  three 
principal  grounds  for  this  assertion. 
Traditionally,  courts  have  held  that 
vaccines  that  are  properly  prepared 
and  carry  correct  directions  and  warn- 
ings are  not,  as  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute said  in  1965.  "unreasonably 
dangerous."  However,  recent  court  de- 
cisions have  moved  in  the  direction  of 
the  duty-to-wam  doctrine.  According 
to  the  Institute  of  Medicine's  Report, 
"some  courts  have  ruled  that  the  duty 
to  warn  rests  with  the  manufacturer, 
even  though  the  manufacturer  is  not 
Involved  in  administering  the  vaccine 
and  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  proper  production  and  label- 


ing." Needless  to  say,  such  rulings 
have  left  vaccine  manufacturers  un- 
certain and  uncomfortable  about  their 
legal  obligations.  The  Committee  of 
Public-Private  Sector  Relations  in 
Vaccine  Innovation,  which  prepared 
the  study  for  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine, has  noted  that  the  recent  emer- 
gence of  the  possibility  of  punitive 
damages  has  exacerbated  this  imcer- 
tainty. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  "Consequences 
of  Uncertainty  over  Liability  Laws," 
the  committee  argues  that  the  motives 
behind  litigation  may  also  imperil  vac- 
cines. "Causation  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  determine  with  certainty 
in  specific  cases.  Consequently,  litiga- 
tion is  usually  the  only  option  for  in- 
jured individuals  seeking  compensa- 
tion. 
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In  the  committee's  judgment,  this 
has  led  to  a  situation  in  which  jurors 
and  judges  may  be  inclined  to  view 
tort  awards  as  a  means  of  providing 
compensation,  irrespective  of  miscon- 
duct or  scientific  considerations.  As  an 
aside,  I  should  observe  once  again  that 
it  is  precisely  this  conception  of  the 
tort  system  as  "national  insurance" 
that  has  led,  in  the  view  of  Gordon 
Crovitz  and  George  Priest,  to  the  ex- 
plosion in  litigation  and  astronomical 
awards. 

The  study  elaborates  on  the  conse- 
quences of  National  Insurance  for  the 
vaccine  industry. 

For  the  manufacturer  of  a  vaccine  known 
to  pose  a  small  but  unavoidable  risk  of 
injury,  this  means  a  gamble  with  very  large 
stakes.  With  claims  averaging  several  mil- 
lion dollars  for  each  case  and  increasing 
number  of  courts  imposing  liability,  manu- 
facturers face  the  prospect  of  Incurring 
enormous  costs.  The  only  way  to  eliminate 
the  threat  of  such  heavy  losses  is  to  discon- 
tinue vaccine  production.  If  a  firm  chooses 
to  continue  marketing  a  vaccine,  its  only  op- 
tions are  to  attempt  to  settle  clsUms,  a  strat- 
egy that  could  produce  a  general  expecta- 
tion of  liability,  or  to  resist  claims  in  litiga- 
tion, with  the  risk  that  unfavorable  out- 
comes could  establish  liability.  The  cost  of 
either  strategy  would  be  high,  even  if  claims 
are  defended  successfully,  and  would  have 
to  be  passed  on  to  consumers  through  price 
increases. 

One  thing  should  be  crystal  clear  in 
all  this,  one  thing  that  we  should  un- 
derstand when  we  are  talking  about 
the  problem  of  national  vaccine  in  this 
cotmtry,  and  that  is  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  a  situation  in  which  a 
phai'maceutical  house  has  done  a  poor 
job,  has  a  bad  batch  on  the  market, 
has  not  followed  all  the  procedures. 

We  are  talking  about  a  case  of  where 
they  have  gone  through  all  the  FDA 
procedures,  they  have  a  proven  vac- 
cine, but  with  every  vaccine  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  an  adverse  re- 
action, even  if  it  is  one  in  a  million  or  1 
in  2  million.  In  those  cases  where  the 
lawsuit  takes  place,  and  really  the 
finding  is  not  based  on  any  fault  on 


the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
rather  on  the  fact  that  someone  suf- 
fered. That  cost  is  borne  by  everybody 
who  wishes  to  use  that  vaccine.  As  the 
cost  increases,  the  incentive  for  manu- 
facturers to  continue  producing  the 
vaccine  is  decreased  and  decreased  and 
decreased. 

So  what  we  have  is  the  possibility  of 
vaccines  that  save  millions  of  lives 
being  taken  off  the  market  because  of 
the  tremendous  liability  of  one  reac- 
tion, even  though  that  reaction  Is  rec- 
ognized as  a  possibility,  the  warnings 
are  available  and  the  doctor  has  ad- 
vised the  patients  receiving  the  vac- 
cine. 

While  the  committee's  discussion  is 
hypothetical,  the  litigators'  onslaught 
has  in  fact  begun.  According  to  a  1984 
Institute  of  Medicine  survey  of  four 
key  vaccine  manufacturers,  the  manu- 
facturers had  accumulated  $3.8  million 
in  legal  costs  over  the  previous  10 
years— leaving  aside  the  salaries  and 
expense  of  in-house  counsel.  As  of  the 
spring  of  1984,  the  four  firms  faced  a 
total  of  166  lawsuits.  When  the  insti- 
tute conducted  a  followup  survey  in 
the  spring  of  1985,  it  discovered  that 
an  additional  65  suits  had  been  filed. 
Furthermore,  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers experienced  legal  costs  of  sever- 
al million  dollars  for  that  intervening 
period  alone.  In  other  words,  vaccine 
manufacturers  may  be  facing  multi- 
million-dollar headaches  from  the  tort 
system,  and  those  headaches  appear  to 
grow  exponentially  in  their  severity. 

As  the  institute's  study  descrit>es, 
these  financial  pressures  have  placed 
vaccine  supplies  on  a  precipice. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  pharmaceuti- 
cal companies  have  been  withdrawing  from 
vaccine  manufacturing  and  marketing.  The 
liability  situation  and  the  resultant  costs 
and  difficulty  in  securing  insurance  are  in- 
creasingly prominent  factors  in  decisions  to 
discontinue  various  vaccine  operations. 
These  decisions  that  current  or  anticipated 
expenses  from  liability  for  vaccine-related 
injury  are  seen  as  an  unreasonable  burden 
or  an  unacceptably  risky  financial  gamble 
when  compared  with  the  revenue  potential 
of  vaccines. 

The  future  behavior  of  the  courts  and  the 
responses  of  manufacturers  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted with  certainty.  The  conunittee  is  con- 
cerned, however,  that  manufacturers'  appre- 
hensions engendered  by  the  current  state  of 
legal  confusion  will  further  exacerbate  the 
well-documented  problems  that  jeopardize 
vaccine  supply  and  innovation.  Withdrawals 
from  the  market  left  the  nation,  in  1984  and 
early  1985,  dependent  on  one  manufacturer 
for  polio  and  DTP  vaccines,  and  on  another 
for  measles,  mumps,  and  ruliella  vaccines 
(subsequently  a  DTP  manufacturer  rejoined 
the  one  that  was  transiently  sole  distribu- 
tor). Should  these  manufacturers  conclude 
that  the  risk  of  litigation  is  unreasonably 
high  and  decide  to  halt  production,  vaccine 
shortages  could  lead  to  a  resurgence  of 
these  serious  diseases.  In  addition,  the  same 
fears  that  threaten  to  interrupt  vaccine 
supply  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  vaccines  or  improving  existing 
ones.  Moreover,  uncertainty  over  liability 
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litigation  is  likely  to  discourage  new  or  for- 
eign vaccine  manufacturers  from  entering 
the  U.S.  market. 

While  many  opponents  of  tort 
reform  have  alleged  that  such  legisla- 
tion would  aid  big  corporations,  it  re- 
mains true  that  failure  to  enact  such 
reform  may  lead  to  a  curtailment  of 
services  that  all  Americans  require.  In 
the  view  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine, 
fears  about  litigation  have  already 
provided  the  United  States  with  skele- 
tal protection  against  disastrous  dis- 
eases. Many  Americans  do  not  recall 
the  days  when  vaccines  for  illnesses 
such  as  polio  were  not  available.  It  is 
imperative  that  Americans  recognize 
that  with  only  one  firm  producing 
many  of  these  vaccines,  the  recurrence 
of  those  days— and  specifically  the  re- 
currence of  those  diseases— is  a  very 
real,  very  tangible  possibility.  In  my 
view,  the  gravity  of  such  a  possibility 
in  and  of  itself  mandates  a  thorough 
reconsideration  of  the  tort  system. 

Along  with  access  to  vaccines,  one 
must  consider  a  curtailment  of  access 
to  medical  specialists  a  particularly 
dangerous  consequence  of  alleged  fail- 
ings in  the  tort  system.  In  a  previous 
special  order,  I  spoke  of  the  exit  of  ob- 
stetricians from  their  practices  due  to 
expensive  malpractice  insurance. 

One  of  the  examples  I  gave  at  that 
time  was  the  fact  that  women  who  are 
pregnant  and  on  the  verge  of  giving 
birth  on  the  island  of  Molokai  have  to 
fly  to  Oahu  because  there  are  no 
longer  any  obstetricians  available  on 
their  island.  Why?  Basically  because 
of  the  risk  of  lawsuits  and  the  increas- 
ing price  of  medical  malpractice  pre- 
miums. 

Tonight,  I  will  only  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  malpractice  lawsuits 
against  physicians  doubled  between 
1979  and  1983,  and  tripled  for  obstetri- 
cians and  gynecologists.  According  to 
Peter  Perrara  of  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, physicians  faced  40,000  malprac- 
tice claims  in  1983;  this  year,  they  will 
probably  encounter  over  50,000.  In  Mr. 
Ferrara's  view,  this  proliferation  of 
litigation  has  compelled  insurance 
companies  to  sharply  increase  mal- 
practice premiums.  In  "A  Sick  Tort 
System  Endangers  U.S.  Health  Care," 
he  notes: 

Doctors  nationwide  already  pay  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  $10,000  per  year  for  medi- 
cal malpractice  insurance.  But  the  cost  is 
far  higher  for  some  specialties.  Prom  1982 
to  1984,  for  instance,  the  average  premium 
increase  for  obstetricians  nationwide  was 
$10,000,  bringing  the  average  obstetrician's 
premium  to  about  $27,000  in  1985.  In  New 
York  State,  the  average  premium  was  over 
$51,000— or  about  one-fourth  of  total  obste- 
trican  fees  •  •  *.  In  Washington,  DC,  and 
New  York  State,  neurasurgeons  pay  annual 
premiums  over  $100,000  per  year. 

Obviously,  many  medical  specialists 
may  feel  that  the  litigation  storm 
threatens  their  careers.  It  is  logical  to 
assume  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  insurance  costs  and  inces- 


sant legal  confrontations  will  continue 
to  exhaust  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
physicians  for  their  professions.  Given 
the  importance  of  specialists  to  health 
care  in  America,  such  circumstances 
would  seriously  obstruct  the  ability  of 
patients  to  obtain  the  treatment  they 
need. 

Fortunately,  Congress  and  many 
State  legislatures  have  begun  to  re- 
spond to  the  danger  signs  in  the  medi- 
cal professions,  in  the  business  com- 
munity, and  in  the  courts  themselves. 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  other 
body  have  introduced  17  measures  to 
reform  the  tort  system  in  some  way. 
Congressman  Hamilton  Fish  has  in- 
troduced H.R.  4766,  embodying  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  on  product  li- 
ability. The  bill  calls  for  eight  key  re- 
forms: First,  a  cap  on  noneconomic 
damages  of  $100,000;  second,  a  return 
to  fault-based  standards  of  liability 
except  in  defect  cases  when  strict  li- 
ability would  apply;  third,  caps  on  con- 
tingency fees  for  attorneys  of  25  per- 
cent for  the  first  $100,000,  20  percent 
for  next  $100,000,  15  percent  for  the 
third  $100,000,  and  10  percent  for  ev- 
erything over  $300,000;  fourth,  period- 
ic payments  for  future  medical  ex- 
penses and  lost  wages;  fifth,  elimina- 
tion of  joint  and  several  liability 
unless  companies  acted  in  concert; 
sixth,  support  of  settlement  proce- 
dures; seventh,  the  basing  of  causation 
on  credible  scientific  and  medical  evi- 
dence and  opinions;  and  eighth,  reduc- 
tions in  awards  by  collateral  sources 
such  as  workers'  compensation  and 
health  benefits  paid  by  the  employer 
for  the  same  injury.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill,  I  must  remark  that  it  repre- 
sents an  intelligent  if  imperfect  at- 
tempt to  grasp  the  complexities  of  the 
litigation  morass. 

Perhaps  not  all  elements  of  those 
are  the  appropriate  ones,  but  I  certain- 
ly think  that  the  large  bulk  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  in  that  bill  are 
worthy  of  not  only  consideration,  but 
passage. 

According  to  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Legislatures,  more  than 
1,000  bills  were  proposed  in  State  legis- 
latures this  year  to  seek  changes  in 
the  structure  of  tort  law.  Thirteen 
States  enacted  caps  on  noneconomic 
damages.  Kansas  and  South  Dakota 
approved  $1  million  caps  on  general 
damages,  including  economic  losses. 
And  eight  States  have  revised  their 
laws  on  joint  and  several  liability. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  objective  analyses  of 
our  present  litigation  system  have 
raised  serious  doubts  about  the  effect 
that  system  has  on  our  society.  Will 
American  children  have  the  vaccines 
they  need  to  stay  healthy?  WiU  busi- 
nesses have  the  freedom  and  confi- 
dence they  need  in  order  to  innovate 
and  be  productive?  Will  they  be  able 
to  compete  with  overseas  competitors? 


Will  plaintiffs  and  defendants  alike 
find  justice  in  a  system  which  seems  to 
encourage  lengthy  lawsuits  and  yet 
mainly  rewards  attorneys  in  some  in- 
stances. 

Clearly,  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions affect  the  most  vital  concerns: 
Public  health,  the  confidence  and  Jus- 
tice that  in  large  part  upholds  our  de- 
mocracy, and  the  ability  of  America  to 
compete  in  a  brutal  international  mar- 
ketplace. 

If  there  is  a  possibility  that  any  of 
these  questions  might  be  answered  in 
the  negative,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  no  alternative  but  to  completely 
reevaluate  the  fundamentals  of  the 
tort  system  and  pass  legislation  that 
corrects  its  failings. 

By  no  means  do  I  mean  to  suggest 
that  in  each  and  every  instance  those 
who  follow  the  tort  system  and  attor- 
neys who  represent  people  in  the  tort 
system,  even  on  a  contingency  fee 
basis,  are  doing  something  that  is  im- 
proper. It  is  certainly  proper  under 
the  law.  In  some  cases  contingency  fee 
contracts  in  my  judgment  provide  the 
only  means  by  which  certain  potential 
clients  will  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  the  court  room  and  protect  their  in- 
terests. ^ 

I  do  think  that  we  have  seen  that 
there  are  excesses  throughout  the 
system.  Excesses  of  such  a  great 
degree  that  we  must  have  some 
changes  In  the  system  before  the 
system  falls  in  on  itself  of  its  own 
weight. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  suggestions  I 
made  are  the  only  suggestions  or  in 
fact  they  are  the  proper  suggestions. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  as  a  body 
have  an  obligation  to  look  at  those 
suggestions,  to  look  at  other  sugges- 
tions, and  to  work  as  State  legislatures 
are  now  working  to  see  if  we  can  re- 
spond to  the  problem  that  is  presently 
facing  the  United  States  in  the  area  of 
tort  liability. 

Maybe  there  is  a  problem  with  the 
way  the  insurance  companies  are  oper- 
ating within  this  system.  I  suspect 
that  is  not  the  major  problem.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  system  itself  needs  to  be 
revamped.  Maintaining  its  strengths 
but  trying  to  eliminate  its  weaknesses 
and  to  ameliorate  the  problems  that 
ensure  within  the  system  itself. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
if  we  cannot  do  it  in  the  remaining 
days  of  this  Congress,  although  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to 
do  that,  but  if  that  is  not  possible, 
that  this  might  be  a  priority  in  this 
Congress  in  the  next  year. 

It  is  something  that  needs  to  be 
done;  it  is  something  that  cries  out  for 
attention;  it  is  something  that  has  to 
be  attacked  on  all  levels  as  I  have  said 
before.  The  State  legislatures  have 
begun  to  act:  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act. 
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THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  DRUG 
TRAFFICKING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Owens]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
groundswell  in  the  neighborhoods  and 
local  communities  all  across  America 
calling  for  action.  There  is  a  ground- 
swell  of  indignation  and  anger  which 
demands  that  effective  steps  be  taken 
to  end  the  drug  trafficking  and  the 
drug  abuse  epidemic  associated  with 
this  drug  trafficking. 

In  New  York  City,  neighborhoods 
are  conducting  marches  and  protests. 
Some  vigilante  groups  have  actually 
stormed  places  where  crack  was  being 
sold,  and  the  crack  epidemic  has 
brought  to  a  climactic  point  the  whole 
drug  abuse  problem  in  our  Nation  and 
particularly  in  our  big  cities. 

All  kinds  of  actions  have  been  taken. 
They  have  demanded  more  action  by 
the  police.  They  have  demanded  more 
action  by  the  courts  and  there  has 
been  a  response  from  public  officials. 
Suddenly  we  have  discovered  that  ac- 
tions or  procedures  which  we  thought 
were  in  effect  before  are  an  effective 
law  endorcement  apparatus  which  we 
assumed  was  in  place  before,  and  it 
was  not  there.  We  found  that  in  a  city 
as  large  as  New  York  only  500  police- 
men were  assigned  to  deal  with  drug 
abuse  and  narcotics.  Only  500  out  of  a 
police  force  of  28,000. 

We  also  found  that  the  courts  are  so 
backlogged.  that  there  are  so  many 
cases  that  a  defendant  charged  with 
some  kind  of  narcotic  sale  charge 
would  usually  get  a  fine  of  $100  or 
$200  which  was  just  a  licence  to  con- 
tinue selling  these  very  profitable 
drugs. 

*  So  the  groundswell  of  activity  by  the 
citizens,  the  indignation,  the  demands 
for  actions  has  led  to  some  action.  We 
have  increased  the  police  who  are  re- 
3ponsible  for  drug  abuse  and  narcotics 
from  500  to  1.000  in  New  York  City. 
Perhaps  that  is  not  enough,  but  that 
increase  has  taken  place.  Just  today 
the  New  York  Times  carries  an  article 
which  says  that  the  number  of  judges 
will  be  increased  by  40.  Forty  addition- 
al judges  will  be  added  to  the  New 
York  State  Supreme  Court,  primarily 
to  handle  narcotics  abuse  cases. 

There  is  a  very  real  epidemic  and 
the  damage  is  very  real.  None  of  the 
press  accounts  really  have  exaggerated 
what  is  actually  going  on.  It  is  as  bad 
as  any  articles  have  stated.  It  is  as  bad 
as  anything  you  have  read  about.  It  is 
as  bad  as  anything  you  have  seen  on 
television  or  heard  on  radio. 

There  are  actually  mothers  who 
have  been  murdered  by  their  children 
in  the  quest  of  the  children  to  get 
funds  to  buy  crack.  The  drug  epidemic 
has  led  to  a  great  increase  in  crime 
throughout  all  of  our,  in  all  of  our 
large  cities.  It  has  been  estimated  at 


about  75  percent  of  all  street  crime  is 
related  to  drugs.  People  trying  to  get 
money  to  buy  more  drugs.  So  it  is  a 
very  real  epidemic.  People  have  good 
cause  to  be  upset  and  demanding 
action.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  public  offi- 
cials that  they  have  finally  awakened 
and  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
people  for  reelection. 

Our  President  has  recognized  the 
problem.  They  have  recognized  that 
there  is  a  need  to  do  more  than  just 
have  a  good  public  relations  program 
related  to  drug  awareness  or  related  to 
an  attempt  to  curb  the  drug  traffick- 
ing in  our  cities  and  to  stop  the  drugs 
from  coming  across  our  borders. 

The  President  has  recognized  it. 
there  are  some  proposals  in  the  works 
from  the  White  House.  We  hope  that 
it  is  not  just  another  glorified  public 
relations  gimmick.  We  hope  that  it  is  a 
very  real  response  that  we  can  expect 
from  the  White  House  to  deal  witl. 
drug  abuse  and  drug  trafficking. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  now 
considering  a  comprehensive  package, 
a  comprehensive  bill  to  deal  with  drug 
abuse,  drug  prevention  education,  to 
take  a  look  at  the  problem  from  every 
angle  and  to  come  forward  with  solu- 
tions as  proposed  by  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent committees. 

We  welcome  this  comprehensive  ap- 
proach. It  is  very  much  necessary  and 
we  hope  that  it  does  not  degenerate 
into  a  theoretical  exercise.  We  hope 
that  we  do  not  come  forward  with  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  has  all  of 
the  best  that  we  can  offer  in  terms  of 
approaches  and  potential  solutions, 
but  no  one  is  willing  to  put  any  dollars 
behind  it. 

Here  is  a  problem  which  calls  for  im- 
mediate action.  Our  Nation's  cities  are 
very  much  caught  up  in  a  crime  epi- 
demic as  a  result  of  the  drug  epidemic. 
Our  children  are  threatened.  Not  only 
children  in  poor  neighborhoods,  not 
only  areas  which  have  for  some  time 
had  the  problem  of  drugs,  but  every 
type  of  neighborhood  at  every  level.  It 
is  at  the  junior  high  school  level;  it  is 
at  the  college  level;  it  is  at  the  high 
school  level.  Everywhere  we  find  this 
all  pervasive  problem  of  drug  abuse.  It 
must  be  assigned  a  priority. 

If  it  is  assigned  a  priority,  that 
means  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
put  some  dollars  behind  it.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  look  upon  it  as  if  it 
were  as  pressing  as  the  need  to  find 
the  funds  for  a  new  Challenger,  for 
new  efforts  in  our  space  program.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  see  it  as  much  of 
a  priority  as  any  one  of  our  defense 
expenditures. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  allow  our  youth, 
we  cannot  allow  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society  to  be  torn  apart  and  expect  to 
have  a  secure  America.  So  this  will 
have  to  be  assigned  a  great  priority. 
We  hope  that  that  priority  means  that 
there  will  be  dollars  and  not  just 
public  relations  gestures. 


There  are  no  simple  solutions,  but 
every  suggestion  made  by  every  one  of 
the  committees  considering  the  com- 
prehensive drug  abuse  bill  will  be  very 
important.  I  think  that  some  very  nec- 
essary elements  of  that  solution  could 
be  gleaned  from  some  bills  that  have 
already  been  introduced.  For  example. 
I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  5195,  which 
merely  calls  for  the  correction  of  a 
loophole  in  the  present  law. 
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Current  law  does  not  take  cocaine 
seriously.  It  is  not  surprising  that  we 
have  an  epidemic  now  which  is  height- 
ened by  the  appearance  of  a  purified 
form  of  cocaine  which  is  called  crack, 
because  the  law  has  never  taken  co- 
caine that  seriously.  Whereas  the  law 
requires  stiff  penalties  for  other  nar- 
cotics, the  law  does  not  require  very 
stiff  penalties  in  the  case  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  considerable  amount  of  co- 
caine. 

So  H.R.  5195  is  an  attempt  to  make 
just  one  little  correction.  I  hope  that 
in  the  process  of  the  development  of 
the  comprehensive  bill  this  will  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  cocaine  preparation  called  crack 
is  smoked  and  unpredictably  high 
doses  of  this  drug  are  absorbed  direct- 
ly into  the  bloodstream  into  the  lungs. 
This  sometimes  has  lethal  effects. 
Death  by  cardiac  arrest  occurs  often 
and  has  occurred  in  some  dramatic 
cases  related  to  some  sports  celebrities 
recently. 

Current  law  provides  for  stiffer  pen- 
alties for  the  importation,  the  manu- 
facturing, the  distribution,  the  dis- 
pensing, the  sale  or  possession  of  over 
100  grams  of  a  narcotic  drug  other 
than  cocaine.  Cocaine  is  made  an  ex- 
ception. Cocaine  is  classified  as  a 
schedule  I  narcotic.  Cocaine,  you  can 
have  much  more  of  that  and  not  re- 
ceive a  stiff  penalty. 

My  amendment  provides  for  stiffer 
penalties  for  the  possession  of  cocaine. 
If  there  are  five  or  more  grams  of  co- 
caine, the  penalties  should  be  as  stiff 
as  they  are  for  other  narcotics. 

The  original  exemption  became  law 
at  a  time,  unfortunately,  when  cocaine 
was  viewed  as  a  recreational  drug.  It  is 
a  drug  of  the  white  collar  set,  a  drug 
of  the  college  set.  There  was  an  unfor- 
tunate assumption  made  there,  an  un- 
fortunate view  was  taken  of  the  drug 
cocaine.  It  would  seem  to  be  less  dan- 
gerous than  opiates  like  heroin. 

This  view  was  always  mistaken,  as  it 
has  long  been  known  that  cocaine  pro- 
duces excess  activity,  including  violent 
activity,  as  opposed  to  the  opiates 
which  are  nervous  system  depressants. 

The  fact  that  unpredictably  high 
doses  of  cocaine  are  also  killers  makes 
it  all  the  more  imperative  that  posses- 
sion and  dealing  with  this  deadly  drug 
be  dealt  with  severely. 


There  is  no  substitution  for  effective 
enforcement  of  our  drug  laws  at  our 
borders.  This  includes  the  importation 
of  cocaine. 

One  other  thing  that  my  bill  does,  it 
defines  what  cocaine  really  means,  the 
kind  of  cocaine  which  becomes  crack. 
The  law  is  very  general,  current  law  is 
very  general  and  there  is  really  no 
working  definition  of  what  they  mean. 

My  bill  defines  5  grams  or  more  of 
cocaine,  its  salts,  optical  and  geometric 
isomers,  or  a  substance  chemically 
identical  thereto. 

These  few  words  are  the  only  words 
found  anywhere  in  the  law  which 
really  deal  with  what  pure  cocaine  is. 
The  existing  current  law  is  far  too 
general  and  automatically  it  is  an 
escape  valve  for  any  person  seeking  to 
avoid  prosecution. 

There  is  no  substitution  for  a  strong 
enforcement  provision  at  the  border. 
The  compromise  bill  that  we  are  about 
to  deal  with  must  include  stronger 
action  taken  at  our  borders  by  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
or  by  the  Army  or  by  some  other 
force. 

The  problem  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  involved,  the  problem  must  be 
dealt  with  begirming  with  the  borders. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  we  do  not 
continue  to  give  more  permissible 
treatment  to  any  aspect  of  the  han- 
dling of  cocaine.  This  message  should 
be  clear  and  consistent.  We  should 
make  clear  that  everybody  takes  steps 
to  guarantee  that  everybody  under- 
stands that  cocaine  is  a  killer  and  that 
this  killer,  we  will  not  continue  to  take 
a  permissible  attitude  toward  this 
killer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
in  Queens,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Waldon]. 

Mr.  WALDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
madness  which  is  crack  has  no  respect 
for  social,  professions^,  or  economic 
status.  Crack  usage  is  the  evidence 
that  our  society  may  in  fact  be  losing 
control  of  itself.  For  those  of  us  who 
are  black  this  self-inflicted  pain  is  the 
worst  oppression  we  have  known  since 
slavery.  All  young  Americans  must 
decide  to  make  a  choice  to  do  some- 
thing meaningful  with  their  lives.  We 
as  Representatives  must  ensure  their 
opportunity  for  productive  lives. 

I  am  advised  that  Gramm-Rudman 
cut  $14  million  for  intercepting  planes 
parachuting  drugs  into  the  State  of 
Florida.  This  should  not  have  hap- 
pened. 

I  am  alarmed  by  the  presence  of  all 
tjri>es  of  drugs  in  and  near  our  schools. 
In  New  York  alone  more  than  3.750  in- 
dividuals were  arrested  for  selling 
drugs  in  the  vicinity  of  public  schools. 
More  than  one-half  of  those  arrested 
were  near  elementary  schools.  Seven- 
ty-nine percent  of  the  people  arrested 
were  over  20  years  of  age. 


Children  as  young  as  8  and  9  years 
old  have  been  introduced  to  crack. 
What  this  means  is  that  adult  drug 
dealers  for  their  own  personal  econom- 
ic gain  are  seducing  children  into  a  life 
of  drug  dependency.  We  must  educate 
our  children  to  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse  in  general,  but  especially  we 
must  inform  and  educate  them  as  to 
the  deadly  substance  "crack." 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  move 
rapidly  on  pending  drug  abuse  legisla- 
tion. Swift  congressional  action  will 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  our  constituents  are  de- 
manding action  in  this  area.  I  ask  your 
support  for  the  following  measures. 

H.R.  526.  the  State  and  Local  Nar- 
cotics Control  Assistance  Act  which 
would  authorize  $750  million  per  year 
for  the  next  5  fiscal  years  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  narcot- 
ics enforcement  and  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention activities. 

H.J.  Res.  631.  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Narcotics  Abuse  Control 
Resolution  of  1986.  This  resolution  re- 
quires the  President  to  convene  a 
White  House  conference  on  drug 
abuse  trafficking  within  6  months  of 
its  enactment.  This  conference  would 
call  together  the  best  minds  in  the 
country  to  evaluate  and  improve  our 
present  national  strategy  to  combat 
drug  abuse  in  this  country. 

Tomorrow.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  on 
which  I  am  very  proud  to  serve,  will 
mark  up  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
and  Prevention  Act  of  1986.  This  bill 
will  direct  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  establish  a  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  bill  will  authorize  $350 
million  over  3  years  to  carry  out  this 
program  and  is  primarily  aimed  at 
grades  K  through  12. 

In  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  I 
have  declared  a  crackdown  on  crack.  I 
have  been  in  communication  with  sev- 
eral community  and  civic  leaders  and 
we  all  agree  that  there  is  a  problem. 
We  must  work  with  our  police  commis- 
sioner as  he  uses  all  of  his  resources  to 
assist  our  communities  in  eradicating 
this  plague  called  crack.  We  are  calling 
upon  all  our  people  to  reveal  to  law 
enforcement  i>ersonnel  those  individ- 
uals who  are  selling  the  crack.  This 
past  Saturday  12  ministers  joined  me 
to  lead  an  all  out  frontal  assault 
against  people  who  sell  crack  to  our 
children.  These  12  ministers,  who  com- 
prise my  "Ministerial  Conference 
Against  Crack."  are:  Rev.  Roy  Foots. 
Evangelist  David  L.  Sutton.  Col.  Civet 
Kristof.  Minister  Richard  Lewis.  Rev. 
Marvin  Mills,  Rev.  Ben  Gibson.  Dr. 
Leo  Hamilton,  Rev.  Herbert  B.  Jones, 
Bishop  Sessions,  Rev.  William  John- 
son, Bishop  Staton,  and  Rev.  Solomon 
Roberts. 

My  colleagues,  this  is  a  sad  period  in 
the  history  of  America  when  we  hear 


of  young  people  who  are  in  the  prime 
of  their  lives,  as  were  Len  Bias  and 
Don  Rogers,  having  their  lives  snuffed 
out  by  this  human  destroyer  which  is 
crack.  The  use  of  drugs  is  no  longer  an 
inner-city  problem.  It  is  so  devastating 
and  destructive  that  nothing  short  of 
a  declaration  of  all  out  war  will  suf- 
fice. 

I  firmly  believe  and  have  consistent- 
ly stated  that  drugs  are  the  scourge  of 
today's  society.  Let  us  use  all  of  our 
power  to  save  the  children  of  this  gen- 
eration. Crack  is  so  extremely  addict- 
ive that  it  only  takes  one  time  to  get 
hooked.  Let  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  pledge  to 
crack  down  on  crack. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlemen  for  his  very  sig- 
nificant remarks. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  following 
question.  We  represent  districts  which 
are  similar  in  many  ways,  but  my  dis- 
trict, the  12th  Congressional  District 
of  New  York,  is  the  10th  poorest  dis- 
trict in  America.  We  rank  10th  among 
the  poorest  districts  in  America.  The 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  which 
the  gentleman  represents  in  New 
York,  is  quite  different. 

It  has  been  generally  understood 
that  the  problems  of  poverty  that  are 
prevalent  in  my  district,  high  unem- 
ployment, high  welfare  rate,  a  large 
amount  mental  illness,  there  are  nu- 
merous problems  which  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  tendency  toward 
drug  addiction;  but  the  gentleman's 
district  is  quite  different  economically. 

I  think  that  the  point  needs  to  be 
made,  and  I  am  asking,  does  the  gen- 
tleman really  find  that  in  a  more 
middle  class  setting,  in  a  setting  where 
there  are  people  who  are  generally 
better  educated  and  generally  the  rate 
of  employment  is  higher,  is  the  drug 
problem  really  significant  in  the  gen- 
tleman's district? 

Mr.  WALDON.  It  is  extremely  signif- 
icant in  our  area.  In  fact,  it  is  so  signif- 
icant as  to  be  creating,  in  my  opinion, 
hysteria  among  the  parents.  Our  area 
is  an  area  which  is  primarily  compro- 
mised of  homes  which  range  from 
$100,000  and  up.  except  for  certain 
pockets  of  poverty  in  Jamaica  and 
South  Jamaica  and  perhaps  in  a  small 
way  in  the  Rockaways.  Most  of  the 
people  are  very  middle  class  oriented, 
but  they  see  their  children  opting  for 
a  way  of  life  and  a  lifestyle  that  is 
contra  to  all  they  value.  It  is  a  severe 
problem  and  one  which  has  caused  us 
to  come  together  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment persormel.  with  those  members 
of  the  clergy  who  are  very  helpful  in 
this  regard,  and  with  the  schools  as 
well. 

I  am  baffled  and  confused  by  how 
such  a  devastating  disease,  if  you  will, 
as  drugs  could  become  so  involved  and 
ermieshed  in  our  area,  but  it  is  true 
that  it  is  there  and  it  is  a  problem. 
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Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentlemen  agree  that  if  there  is 
any  problem  which  might  imite  Amer- 
icans across  economic  lines,  across 
educational  lines,  across  racial  lines,  if 
there  is  any  one  problem  at  this  point 
in  our  history  that  would  bring  us  to- 
gether and  that  we  all  would  assign  a 
priority  to,  it  would  be  this  problem  of 
drug  addiction  and  drug  trafficking? 

Mr.  WALDON.  Unquestionably  the 
gentleman  from  Kings  County  is  abso- 
lutely, as  the  expression  goes,  on  the 
money.  AU  parents  value  the  greatest 
resource  that  they  have  and  the  great- 
est gift  that  they  can  give  to  human- 
ity, which  is  their  children.  We  see  the 
children  falling  like  flies  in  certain 
areas. 

There  was  an  example  brought  to 
my  attention  2  weeks  ago  of  a  third 
grader  who  was  playing  in  the  streets. 
Someone  walked  up  to  him  and  gave 
him  crack  in  a  vial.  He  did  not  know 
what  it  was  and  he  did  not  compre- 
hend the  danger  of  ingesting  it.  He 
chewed  it  and  he  is  still  in  a  comatose 
state. 

I  believe  when  there  is  an  under- 
standing of  what  crack  can  do  in  terms 
of  destruction  of  the  human  mind  and 
to  the  human  body  that  America  will 
raise  up  and  begin  to  attack  crack,  be- 
cause it  is  not  respective  of  any  social 
class.  It  is  not  respective  of  any  com- 
munity and  it  is  extremely  devastating 
and  just  a  killer  of  all  people. 

Bdr.  OWENS.  As  the  gentleman 
heard,  I  am  proposing  a  very  tiny  ad- 
justment in  the  current  law  which 
would  help  in  the  enforcement  of  law 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  cocaine.  I 
certainly  do  not  offer  improved  law 
enforcement  as  the  only  approach  to 
solving  this  very  horrendous  problem. 

The  gentleman  is  an  ex-police  offi- 
cer. The  gentleman  is  very  knowledge- 
able about  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment. What  does  the  gentleman  think 
the  limitations  are,  how  far  can  we  go 
with  enforcement,  and  is  enforcement 
the  only  answer? 

Mr.  WALDON.  Well,  naturally,  en- 
forcement is  not  the  only  answer,  but 
certainly  I  believe  that  we  must  take  a 
harder  line  of  approach  to  enforce- 
ment. When  we  see  so  many  children 
dying  and  the  purveyors  of  this  death 
are  in  a  turnstile  justice  system,  if  you 
will,  meaning  that  after  they  are  ar- 
rested they  are  often  on  the  streets 
before  the  police  officer  can  finish  the 
p^wrwork  in  court,  then  something  is 
wrong. 

I  think  we  look  at  mandatory  sen- 
tencing in  regard  to  those  who  deal  in 
death. 

I  think  we  should  look  at  making 
sure  that  just  the  possession  of  a  small 
amount,  but  when  we  see  a  series  of 
actions  of  the  sale  of  these  drugs  that 
these  people  should  be  subject  to 
felony  punishment  and  should  be 
prosecuted  to  the  f  uUest  extent  of  the 
law. 


We  are  talking  about  losing  a  gen- 
eration of  people,  not  one  or  two  chil- 
dren in  Cambria  Heights,  not  three  or 
four  children  in  the  Rockaways.  We 
are  talking  about  nationwide  losing  a 
generation  of  children. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  step  we 
can  take  that  is  too  swift,  too  timely, 
too  severe  in  correcting  this  evil  that 
is  pervasive  in  America. 
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Mr.  OWENS.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman might  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  drug  enforcement  effort  of 
the  Federal  Government,  as  inad- 
equate as  it  may  be,  has  actually  in- 
creased under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. The  amount  of  money  spent 
from  fiscal  year  1981  to  fiscal  year 
1985  jumped  from  $707.6  million  to 
$1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  This  is 
too  small  an  amount  for  such  an  enor- 
mous problem,  but  at  least  it  is  a  70- 
pecent  increase. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion in  the  amount  of  money  put  into 
drug  enforcement  efforts.  The  Drug 
Eiiforcement  Agency  did  have  their 
budget  increased.  They  were  shielded 
from  Gramm-Rudman  by  their  De- 
partment. There  was  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  money  spent. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  the  same 
time,  the  drug  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  programs  were  cut  drasti- 
cally; from  the  small  amount  of  $404 
million  in  1981  they  were  cut  to  $252.9 
million  in  1985.  That  is  a  40-percent 
cut  in  programs,  and  usually  the  local 
governments  and  the  State  govern- 
ments have  not  picked  up  the  differ- 
ence, and  they  are  not  capable  of  fi- 
nancing the  kind  of  treatment  pro- 
grams that  are  out  there.  The  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  law  sort  of  squeez- 
es everybody,  and  a  large  number  of 
people  who  in  the  face  of  strict  en- 
forcement would  like  to  get  them- 
selves cured  and  are  seeking  relief  are 
becoming  members  of  a  very  long  wait- 
ing list. 

Recently  the  drug  prevention  agency 
in  New  York  State  ordered  all  of  the 
drug  treatment  agencies  to  not  turn 
anybody  away,  to  accept  everybody 
who  comes  for  treatment.  That  order 
was  quite  profound  and  dramatic  in 
one  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
ridiculous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
resources  that  the  drug  treatment 
aigencies  have  do  not  allow  them  to 
just  accept  all  the  people  who  need  to 
be  accepted.  So  there  must  be,  con- 
comitant with  a  stricter  enforcement 
effort,  more  money  for  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment. 

During  the  period,  for  example, 
when  the  Federal  Government  was  in- 
creasing its  drug  enforcement  efforts, 
and  they  climbed  70  percent,  the 
amount  of  cocaine  consumed  in  this 
country,  or  the  amount  of  cocaine  esti- 
mated to  have  been  consumed  in  this 


country,  went  up  40  percent.  The 
amount  of  heroin  consumed  went  up 
55  percent.  It  is  obvious  that  the  en- 
forcement effort  is  needed.  We  need  a 
greater  enforcement  effort.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  that  is  not  going  to  cure 
the  problem,  that  the  treatment  must 
be  there,  and  also  with  the  treatment, 
there  must  be  a  massive  education  pro- 
gram to  prevent  young  people  from 
getting  involved  with  drugs. 

Probably  if  we  had  to  separate  the 
effort  and  create  priorities,  the  first 
priority  should  go  to  a  drug  abuse  pre- 
ventive education  program,  the  kind  of 
program  which  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  will  be  discussing 
and  finalizing  tomorrow  as  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  package  to  deal  with 
drug  abuse  that  will  be  presented  by 
the  entire  House. 

I  think  that  we  must  note  the  fact 
that  in  our  schools  very  little  time  is 
assigned  to  the  effort  to  educate 
young  people  with  respect  to  drugs. 
We  must  also  note  the  fact  that  a 
great  deal  of  misinformation  is  avail- 
able in  the  textbooks  or  the  various 
materials  that  are  available  to  teach- 
ers. 

We  had  a  person  testify  before  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  last 
week  who  pointed  out  that  there  have 
been  numerous  books  written  where 
they  insist  that  marijuana  is  not  a 
harmful  or  addictive  drug.  There  have 
been  others  that  have  followed  the 
trend  of  describing  cocaine  as  a  recre- 
ational kind  of  drug,  a  plaything.  We 
must  start  with  just  the  preparation  of 
decent  educational  materials,  the 
preparation  of  textboolcs  and  various 
materials  that  might  be  used  in  the 
schools,  and  continuing  through  the 
whole  chain  of  the  media  from  print 
to  radio  to  television  to  the  need  for  a 
massive  educational  effort. 

I  hope  that  since  the  gentleman 
mentioned  a  number  of  churches  that 
have  been  involved  in  the  present 
effort  to  deal  with  the  present  crisis 
that  there  will  be  a  continuing  effort 
beyond  the  time  when  the  drama  of 
this  present  epidemic  is  over  of  the 
churches  as  well  as  the  schools  to  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  educational  program. 

I  think  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  all 
of  us  to  spread  the  word,  and  if  there 
are  successful  examples  of  churches 
and  special  agencies  that  have  been 
able  to  make  some  unusual  headway 
in  providing  the  kind  of  effective  pre- 
ventive education  that  is  needed,  they 
should  be  also  recorded  and  become  a 
part  of  the  record  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  in  the  House. 

I  know  of  some  programs  that  exist 
in  New  York  City.  The  Phoenix  House 
Program  is  celebrated  all  over  the  city. 
The  Daytop  Village  Program  is  a  cele- 
brated program.  They  are  all  full  of 
people  already,  and  they  have  long 
waiting  lists.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  knows  of  any  other  ex- 
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amples  of  churches  or  other  organiza- 
tions that  have  also  been  successful. 

Mr.  WALDON.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kings  County,  trig- 
gered a  thought.  This  morning  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  press  conference  with 
Monsignor  Bryant  from  Daytop  Vil- 
lage and  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  Harrison  J.  Golden.  I 
learned  at  that  press  conference  that 
last  year,  $23  million  was  allocated  for 
Dasrtop  to  do  what  it  has  to  do  in 
terms  of  trying  to  save  young  people 
who  have  become  involved  in  drug 
abuse.  This  year  that  budget  was  cut 
back  to  $19  million.  The  monsignor 
pointed  out  to  us  that  they  have  wait- 
ing now  in  the  State  of  New  York 
about  5,000  young  drug  abusers  trying 
to  get  into  a  program.  The  comptroller 
went  out  to  Rikers  Island,  interviewed 
32  or  more  young  criminals,  and  asked 
how  they  had  become  involved  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  All  of  them— 
almost — said  that  they  had  either  been 
using  alcohol  or  hard  drugs,  and  that 
was  what  precipitated  their  involve- 
ment with  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Of  the  28  who  admitted  to  drug  abuse, 
21  stated  that  they  had  gone  out  after 
being  rejected  by  a  treatment  facili- 
ty—meaning the  facility  just  did  not 
have  enough  beds  to  take  them  in 
when  they  got  to  a  point  in  time 
where  they  were  willing  to  say,  "I've 
had  enough;  I  want  to  change  my  life- 
style. Someone  please  help  me."  And 
there  was  no  place  at  the  inn.  These 
21  young  people  went  back  to  the 
streets  and  to  committing  crime  to 
support  their  habits. 

The  monsignor  pointed  out  that  the 
average  heroin  addict  steals  about 
$13,000  worth  of  goods  from  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  order  to  sus- 
tain his  habit  on  an  annual  basis. 

I  agree  that  we  have  to  reset— and  I 
think  that  that  is  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  was  making— we  have  to 
reset  or  reorient  our  priorities  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  these  young  ad- 
dicts. We  have  to  recognize  that  it  is 
not  only  the  education  of  the  young 
pie,  but  the  education  of  their  par- 
er|ts  so  their  parents  will,  first,  per- 
haps change  their  behavior  which  is 
brecipitating  some  of  the  behavioral 
patterns  of  their  children,  and  also  so 
iWt  the  parents  will  recognize  the 
symptomologies  of  drug  abuse  so  that 
someone  can  intercede  at  an  early 
enough  time  and  perhaps  save  some  of 
these  lives  from  going  down  the  tube. 

Mr.  OWENS.  I  thaiik  the  gentleman 
from  the  sixth  district,  and  would  like 
to  conclude  by  saying  that  our  point  is 
that  the  people  are  demanding  action. 
They  have  made  it  clear  that  they  are 
tired,  they  are  fed  up,  they  have  had 
enough,  they  would  like  to  see  some 
real  action,  and  we  would  like  for  this 
effort  that  the  Govemment^both  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress— is  ini- 
tiating not  to  degenerate  into  Just  a 
public-relations  effort. 


We  have  very  serious  problems  with 
large  amounts  of  drugs  coming  in  from 
Mexico,  from  Southwest  Asia,  from 
Turkey,  from  Iran,  from  Afghanistan, 
from  Pakistan.  All  of  these  countries 
are  not  our  enemies,  they  are  our 
allies.  They  are  not  Communist  coun- 
tries. There  is  no  great  friction  be- 
tween us.  They  are  our  allies,  and  they 
are  often  receiving  a  great  deal  of  aid 
from  us.  Surely  we  can  do  more  to  stop 
the  flow  of  drugs  from  those  countries 
into  this  country— Burma,  Laos,  Thai- 
land, in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Co- 
lombia, Bolivia,  Peru,  all  of  these 
countries  are  friendly  countries  receiv- 
ing aid  from  the  United  States.  There 
should  be  a  way  to  interdict  and  pre- 
vent a  greater  quantity  of  drugs  from 
coming  into  this  country. 

We  are  speaking  today  about  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse.  It  has  reached 
epidemic  proportions.  Crack  has  en- 
tered the  picture  and  made  the  price 
for  each  use  of  a  drug  for  a  person 
seeking  this  kind  of  gratification 
cheaper.  The  volume  therefore  allows 
them  to  sell  more  of  it.  It  is  more 
widespread.  It  has  become  the  drug  of 
choice  for  the  people  who  have  little 
money,  as  well  as  the  drug  of  choice 
for  the  affluent  people  who  drive 
about  poor  neighborhoods  in  high- 
priced  cars  and  make  purchases  of 
these  drugs. 
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In  the  case  of  New  York  City,  it  has 
begun  to  respond,  and  in  other  towns 
and  cities  across  the  Nation  there  has 
been  a  response.  But  it  will  have  to  be 
followed  by  the  Federal  Government 
having  a  very  real  response  with  dol- 
lars behind  it. 

Foreign  aid  restrictions  requiring 
that  countries  where  illegal  drugs  are 
grown  must  implement  crop  control 
measures  are  welcome  at  this  time. 
However,  our  ability  to  influence  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries  has 
its  limits.  The  second  step  of  importa- 
tion is  within  our  control  and  yet  we 
fail  miserably  to  stop  the  drugs  at  our 
borders.  We  must  do  more  to  stop  the 
drugs  at  our  borders.  This  is,  in  large 
measure,  a  failure  to  insist  that  there 
be  sufficient  Coast  Guard  and  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  inspectors, 
and  if  necessary,  greater  use  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Indiscriminate  budget 
cuts  have  definitely  been  a  problem. 
They  have  decreased  the  control  of  re- 
sources at  a  time  when  the  importa- 
tion of  drugs  has  greatly  increased. 

The  ease  which  drugs  come  into  this 
country  is  a  national  scandal.  At  this 
time,  for  example,  Colombia,  a  major 
cocaine  producer,  has  done  such  a 
good  job  in  limiting  the  acetone  and 
ether  needed  to  process  cocaine  that  it 
is  being  shipped  into  this  country  in 
larger  amounts  in  a  raw  form,  and  it  is 
being  refined  here.  The  simple  step 
that  oiu-  Govenmient  could  take  to 
also  limit  the  amount  of  acetone  and 


ether  that  is  available  to  assist  in  the 
processing  of  cocaine  would  also  great- 
ly limit  the  amount  of  cocaine  avail- 
able. More  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  control  every 
aspect  of  the  drug  problem.  We  owe  It 
to  our  children,  we  owe  it  to  the  fabric 
of  our  total  society  which  will  contin- 
ue to  be  afflicted  by  higher  and  higher 
rates  of  crime,  greater  and  greater  loss 
of  productivity,  and  many  other  very 
serious  problems  if  we  do  not  take 
steps  to  guarantee  that  this  problem  is 
eliminated. 

We  must  put  a  real  effort  behind  the 
programs  that  we  are  proposing.  We 
must  not  allow  the  war  against  drugs 
to  generate  into  a  war  of  press  re- 
leases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Holt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
necessary  absence. 

Mr.  Yates  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  until  4  p.m.,  on  account  of 
illness  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Collins,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ray,  for  30  minutes,  on  August 
13  and  14. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoLLUM)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jeffords. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Prenzel. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dattb. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoYER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 
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Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

lb.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 
Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Daniel. 
Mr.  Plorio. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Torricelli. 
Mr.  Obey. 
Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  Moody. 
Brtr.  Hawkins. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  4184.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  53  minutes 
pjn.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday  August  12,  1986,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4024.  A  communication  from  the  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting a  cumulative  report  on  rescissions 
and  deferrals  of  budget  authority  for 
August  1986.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  685(e)  (H. 
Doc.  No.  99-256);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4025.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
a  listing  of  contract  award  dates  for  the 
period  September  1,  1986  to  October  31. 
1986,  pursuant  to  10  n.S.C.  139(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4026.  A  letter  from  the  auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  his  report 
entitled  "District  of  Columbia  Statehood 
Constitutional  Convention  and  Statehood 
Commissions,"  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  sec- 
Uon  47-1 17(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


4027.  A  letter  from  the  auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  copy  of  his  report 
entitled  "Review  of  the  Use  of  General  Obli- 
gation Bond  Proceeds  During  Fiscal  Year 
1985,"  pursuant  to  D.C.  Code  section  47- 
117(d);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

4028.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Act  to  provide  for  the 
rounding  down  to  the  next  lower  10  cents  at 
each  intermediate  stage  of  benefit  computa- 
tion, and  rounding  down  to  the  next  lower 
dollar  of  the  actual  benefit  amount  payable; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

4029.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Cigarette  suid  Little 
Cigar  Fire  Safety.  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
technical  and  commercial  feasibility  and 
economic  impact  of  developing  cigarettes 
and  little  cigars  with  a  minimum  propensity 
to  ignite  furniture  and  mattresses,  pursuant 
to  15  D.S.C.  2054  nt.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

4030.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

4031.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

4032.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  new  records  system  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operatioris. 

4033.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  a  proposed  new  records  system  sub- 
mitted by  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

4034.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  transmitting 
a  quarterly  report  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  covering  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures appropriations  and  other  funds 
for  the  period  April  1,  1986  through  June 
30,  1986.  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  104a  (H.  Doc. 
No.  99-255);  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4035.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  CX^S  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

4036.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

4037.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Director  for  Royalty  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royalty 
payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  1339(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

4038.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  20th  Anniversary 


Report  on  the  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act,  consisting  of  three  parts:  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior's  Purposes,  Goals  and 
Objectives;  Program  Initiatives  and  Recom- 
mendations: and  a  Section-by-Section  Anal- 
ysis of  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  470w-6(a),  (b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

4039.  A  letter  from  the  general  counsel. 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

4040.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, transmitting  the  semiannual 
report  of  reviews  and  hearings  on  com- 
plaints of  unfair  trade  practices  by  foreign 
governments,  pursuant  to  19  U.S.C.  2416, 
2413;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

4041.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Kath- 
leen P.  Utgoff,  Executive  Director,  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  transmitting 
the  nth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pension  Ben- 
efit Guaranty  Corporation  covering  fiscal 
year  1985,  which  includes  the  Corporation's 
financial  statements  as  of  September  30, 
1985.  pursuant  to  29  U.S.C.  1308;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAWKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  3102.  A  bill  to  strengthen 
the  technological  literacy  of  the  Nation 
through  demonstration  programs  of  tech- 
nology education:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  99-778).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  4426.  A  bill  authorizing 
natural  gas  and  hazardous  liquid  pipeline 
safety  programs  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
99-779.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GLICKMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
David  Butler,  Aldo  Cirone,  Richard  Denial, 
Warren  Fallon,  Charles  Hotton,  Harold 
Johnson.  Jean  Lavoie,  Vincent  Maloney. 
Austin  Mortensen,  and  Kurt  Olofsson;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  99-780).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
survivors  of  Christopher  Eney  (Rept.  99- 
781).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Marlboro  County  General  Hospital  Charity, 
of  Bennettsvllle.  South  Carolina  (Rept.  99- 
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782).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  RE- 
PORTED BILL  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Pursuant  to  clause  5  of  Rule  X  the 
following  action  was  taken  by  the 
Speaker 

Referral  of  H.R.  3653  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  extended  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  September  9, 
1986. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5,  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr 
Clay,  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr 
KiLOEE,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Marti 
NEZ,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Per 
KINS,  Mr.  Waloon.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Dymaixy,  and  Mr.  Atkins): 
H.R.  5378.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  States  for  drug  abuse  edu- 
cation and  prevention  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BATEMAN: 
H.R.  5379.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  release  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  certain  property  con- 
veyed to  the  Peninsula  Airport  Commission, 
VA,  for  airport  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HUGHES: 
H.R.  5380.  A  bill  to  require  the  Adminis- 
trator   of    the    Elnvironmental    Protection 
Agency  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion to  conduct  a  joint  study  of  the  adverse 
effects  that  the  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment caused  by  discarding  or  dumping  of 
plastics  on  land  and  in  the  waters  have  on 
the  envirorunent,  including  the  effects  on 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  eliminating  or  lessening  such  ad- 
verse effects:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Science    and    Technology,    and    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   HUNTER   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Robinson,  Mr.  Armey,  Mr.  Bliley, 

Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  DioGuaroi,  Mr. 

DoRNAN  of  California,   Mr.  Gekas, 

Mr.     Gingrich,     Mr.     Ruoo,     Mr. 

Walker,  and  Mr.  Wortley): 

H.R.  5381.  A  bill  to  require  the  use  of  the 

Armed  Forces  for  interdiction  of  narcotics 

at  U.S.  borders;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 

on  Armed  Services  and  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   LEVINE   of   California   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Washing- 
ton): 
H.R.  5382.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of   1971   to  adjust 
certain  contribution  limits  for  elections  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  provide  for 
public  financing  for  general  election  cam- 
paigns for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mi.  MADIGAN  (for  htmseU  and 
Mr.  Michel): 
HJl.  5383.  A  bill  to  revoke  prior  authoriza- 
tion to  import  liquefied  natural  gas  through 


certain    facilities;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Michel): 

H.R.    5384.    A    bill    declaring    as    against 

public  policy  certain  restrictions  in  natural 

gas  pipeline  tariffs:  to  the  Committee  on 

Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California): 
H.R.  5385.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  sums  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
50-percent  increase  in  border  patrol  person- 
nel; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  5386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  require 
the  Corporation   to  make   loans  to  grain 
needing  storage  facilities  on  their  farms;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  5387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  allow  early  and  direct  entry 
into  the  producer  reserve  program  for  the 
1985  and  subsequent  crops  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR  (by  request): 
H.R.  5388.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  simplified  man- 
agement system  for  Federal  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.    5389.    A    bill    to   withdraw    certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  for  other  purposes:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.J.  Res.  700.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  October  26,  1986  through 
November  1,  1986,  as  "National  Adult  Im- 
munization Awareness  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GEJDENSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Biurakis,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Waldon.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Wheat, 
Mr.  Siuander,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Ging- 
rich, Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mrs.  Schroeser, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Mack, 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California,  Mr.  Robert  F. 
Smith.  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mr. 
EIrdreich,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Sisisky, 
Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Delluhs,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  F'rank,  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA,  Mr.  LUNGREN,  Mr.  MacKay,  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California, 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Cole- 
man of  Texas,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Monson, 
Mr.  Cobey,  Mr.  Strang.  Mr.  McMil- 


lan, Mr.  Denht  Smith,  Mr.  Boulter.' 
Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Eckakt 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Garcia.  BCr.  Mamtoii. 
Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
ma. Mr.  Dornan  of  California,  Mr. 
Ligrtfoot,  Mr.  Toericxlli,  Bir. 
Rowland  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
SoLARZ,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Market. 
Mrs.  Meyers  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Lipinski, 
Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Traficant,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Moaklet, 
Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr. 
(Chapman,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Moixo- 
han,  Iilr.  Torres,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Dyson,  Bi^.  Thomas 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Sikorski,  tJir. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Rancel, 
Mr.  F^ighan,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Kleczka,  Mr.  Brooks,  tii. 
Atkins.  Mr.  Bia(m:i,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mrs.  Long,  Mrs.  Boccs, 
Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Mol- 
iNARi,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Weber,  Mr.  E^merson,  Mr.  Whitta- 
KER,  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Hendor, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
PuRSELL,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Jet- 
fords,  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Lott,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Applecate,  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer,  Mr.  Callahan,  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  McKernan, 
Mrs.  RouKEMA.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Mica.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  Mr. 

VOLKMER,     Mr.     SUNDQUIST,     Mr.     DE 

Lugo,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Oxley, 
Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mrs. 
Martin  of   Illinois,   Mr.   Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
RoEMER,   Mr.   Ralph   M.   Hall,   Mr. 
Barnard,   Mr.  Tauzin,   Mrs.   Lloyd, 
Mr.    Fazio,    Mr.     Mavroules,     Ms. 
Oakar,  Mrs.  Kennblly.  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Skelton, 
and  Mr.  Carr): 
H.  J.  Res.  701.  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate  October  6,   1986,   as   "National  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Day"  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.J.  Res.  702.  A  joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  statehood 
for  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

H.J.  Res.  703.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  April  12,  1987,  as  "Na- 
tional Week  of  the  American  Taxpayer";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida: 

H.  Con.  Res.  379.  A  concurrent  resolution 
concerning  human  rights  violations  in  Nica- 
ragua; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  93:  Mr.  Dormam  of  California.  Mr.  La- 
GOMAHSiifO,  Mr.  Wkbkh,  Mrs.  Bentlky,  Mr. 
Smtth  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

■BJL  1295:  Mr.  Mrazxk. 

H.R.  1769:  Mr.  Obky. 

H.R.  1877:  Mr.  Oklix>  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

HJl.  1902:  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

B.JL  2952:  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  3024:  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Ray.  Mr. 
Sfemcb.  Mr.  Matsoi,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Idr.  Franklin. 

HJt.  3040:  Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  3661:  Mr.  Fish. 

HJt.  3894:  Mr.  DeLat. 

H.R.  3989:  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Gilman.  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mr.  Saxton. 

HJl.  4336:  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  DeWine,  and 
Mr.  StUANOBit. 

H.R.  4338:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mrs.  Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Mar- 
LENEE,  and  Mrs.  Schroeoer. 

HJl.  4412:  Mr.  Wise. 

HJl.  4591:  Mr.  Bruce.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California,  and  Mr.  Skelton. 

H.R.  4682:  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.R.  4709:  Mr.  Dyson. 

HJl.  4714:  Mr.  Craig  and  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa. 

HJl.  4738:  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  4761:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Kolbb^  Mr.  Wolpe.  and  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  4763:  Mr.  Armey. 

HJl.  4871:  Mr.  E>onnelly. 

H.R.  4872:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  4922:  Mr.  Panetta,  and  Mrs.  Bent- 

LKY. 

H.R.  4936:  Mr.  CUnger. 

H.R.  5060:  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  5064:  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mrs. 
ICartin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  DioGuardi. 

H.R.  5065:  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Kleczka.  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  DioGdardi. 

H.R.  5066:  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  5145:  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
McCain.  Mr.  Waldon,  Mr.  Mintta,  and  Mr. 

UOALL. 

H.R.  5156:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Feighan. 

H.R.  5179:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Herman, 
Mrs.  Boocs.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr. 
CoBLHO.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Fasckll.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Puster,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Kastenmxier.  Mr.  Lehman  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Levine 
of  California.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
ViNTO.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr. 
Wolpe. 

HJl.  5189:  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Taixom.  Mr.  Applxgate.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Rogers. 

HJl.  5195:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
MoutuoN  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Mrazkk.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
Rxid,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Rin- 
AUio.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  McDaoe.  and  Mr. 
NiXLSON  of  Utah. 

HJl.  5309:  Mr.  Mitchkll,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
TouMG  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Weber. 

HJl.  5314:  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Ms.  Oakar. 


H.R.  5266:  Mr.  AuCoiN.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Borski.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr.  Gejoenson,  Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Nichols,  and  Mr.  Nowak. 

H.R.  5275:  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  HiLER,  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  5305:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Akaka.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Stark,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  5306:  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr.  Roybal,  and 
Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  5326:  Mr.  Monson,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Chandler,  and  Mr.  Swipt. 

H.R.  5328:  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Martinez.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Stallings,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  5329:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  5350:  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Schuette,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  5371:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.J.  Res.  346:  Mr.  Coble  and  Mr.  Sund- 

QUIST. 

H.J.  Res.  379:  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 

H.J.  Res.  417:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Boehlert.  and  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski. 

H.J.  Res.  438:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
McMillan,  Mr.  Manton,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith,  Mr.  Henry, 
and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 

H.J.  Res.  552:  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Kanjorski.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  Mr.  Strang,  and  Mr.  Atkins. 

H.J.  Res.  564:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Chappie, 
Mr.  Hartnbtt,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Bateman,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr. 
Packard,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska. 

H.J.  Res.  583:  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  An- 
thony. Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Erd- 
REICH.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolii^a.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Trax- 
ler,  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr. 
Lightpoot.  Mr.  Kleczka.'  Mr.  Pickle,  and 
Mr.  Feighan. 

H.J.  Res.  584i  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Saxton.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Olin. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Callahan,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

H.J.  Res.  611:  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Mr.  Acker- 
man,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Sisisky, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Chapman,  Mrs. 
Long.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mrs.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr. 
Hendon,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Natcher, 
Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Hiler.  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Jep- 
POROS.  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr. 
DeLay,  Ms.  Snowe.  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mr. 
Kolter. 

H.J.  Res.  639:  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Crockett, 
Mr.  LUNDINE,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
Carney.  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr. 
Kolter.  Bdr.  Atkins.  Mrs.  Burton  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Bustamante.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Wolpe.  Mr.  Graoison,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.   Fuppo.   Mr.   Broompield, 


Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Lightpoot.  Mr. 
Manton.  Mrs.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Applegate.  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.J.  Res.  685:  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Pash- 
ayan. Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  and  Mr. 
Hughes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  208:  Mr.  Jepfords. 

H.  Con.  Res.  306:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  E^dgar. 
and  Mr.  Zschau. 

H.  Con.  Res.  359:  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  P^SH.  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.  Con.  Res.  378:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.  Res.  373:  Mr.  Waldon. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  4972:  Mr.  Kolter. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

458.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Stated  Clerk.  Office  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.),  relative 
to  Contra  aid;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

459.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chairman,  the 
Suquamish  tribe.  Suquamish.  WA.  relative 
to  the  imposition  of  Federal  income  taxes 
on  Tribal  commercial  fisherman;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

460.  Also,  petition  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Commission  on  Nuclear  Projects. 
Carson  City.  NV,  relative  to  the  site  selec- 
tion process  for  nuclear  waste;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1309 
(Amendment  in  the  Nature  of  a  Substi- 
tute)   

By  Mr.  PETRI: 
—Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupation- 
al Hazard  Communication  Act  of  1986". 

SEC.  2.  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES. 

(a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  potentially  harmful  substances  and 
physical  agents  are  in  wide  industrial  and 
commercial  use  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  workers  may  suffer  disability  or  death 
or  both  from  occupational  diseases  caused 
by  hazardous  occupational  exposures; 

(3)  protecting  occupational  safety  and 
health  facilitates  interstate  conunerce  and 
promotes  the  general  welfare; 

(4)  early  notification  of  exposure  to  harm- 
ful substances  and  physical  agents  often 
permits  medical  intervention  in  the  biologi- 
cal process  of  disease  to  either  prevent  or. 
by  early  detection,  successfully  treat  some 
disease  conditions; 
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(5)  workers  should  be  informed  of  expo- 
sure to  an  occupational  hazard  and  the  risks 
of  contracting  an  occupational  disease  from 
such  exposure; 

(6)  there  is  a  need  for  increased  research 
to  identify  the  causes  of  occupational  dis- 
eases: and 

(7)  prevention  and  early  detection  of  occu- 
pational disease  may  reduce  the  costs  of 
medical  treatment  and  care  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Purposes.- It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

<1)  to  establish  a  Federal  program  to  re- 
quire employers  to  notify  workers  that  they 
are  at  risk  because  of  a  hazardous  occupa- 
tional exposure;  and 

(2)  to  establish  a  set  of  worker  protections 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  notifi- 
cation of  occupational  health  hazards. 

SEC.  3.  research. 

The  Secretary  shall,  primarily  through 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  conduct  research  into 
improving  the  means  of  surveillance  of  em- 
ployees exposed  to  occupational  health  haz- 
ards, and  research  into  improved  means  of 
medical  monitoring  and  treatment  of  em- 
ployees exposed  to  occupational  hazards. 
Such  research  shall  include  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to  the  following  areas— 

( 1 )  studying  the  etiology  and  development 
of  occupationally  related  diseases,  and  the 
development  of  disabilities  resulting  from 
such  diseases; 

(2)  developing  means  of  medical  surveil- 
lance of  employees  exposed  to  occupational 
health  hazards; 

(3)  examining  the  types  of  medical  treat- 
ment available  to  workers  exposed  to  occu- 
pational health  hazards,  and  the  means  of 
medical  intervention  to  prevent  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  health  and  functional  capacity 
of  employees  disabled  by  occupational  dis- 
eases; 

(4)  studying  and  developing  medical  treat- 
ment and  allied  social  services  to  be  made 
available  to  employees  exposed  to  occupa- 
tional health  hazards;  and 

(5)  developing  educational  programs  de- 
signed to  advise  employers,  employees,  and 
employees'  families  to  take  measures  which 
ameliorate  the  effects  of  those  hazards  and 
diseases. 

SEC  4.  HAZARD  COMMUNICATION  STANDARD. 

(a)  Required  STANDARix^Not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  amend  the 
hazard  communication  standard  contained 
in  section  1910.1200  of  title  29  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  so  that  such  stand- 
ard- 
CD  applies,  notwithstanding  section 
4(b)<l)  of  the  Act,  to  all  employers,  includ- 
ing manufacturing,  mining,  construction, 
and  transportation; 

(2)  requires  that  employers  provide  infor- 
mation and  training  to  current  employees 
concerning  health  hazards  to  which  employ- 
ees are  exposed  in  the  employees'  work 
areas: 

(3)  requires  that  employers  make  available 
to  former  employees,  upon  request,  a  list  of 
the  health  hazards  that  were  present  in  the 
employees'  work  areas  during  their  employ- 


ment and  of  which  they  were  not  previously 
informed; 

(4)  provides  that  the  Secretary  will,  by 
means  of  public  service  announcements, 
inform  former  employees  of  their  right  to 
request  such  lists;  and 

(5)  requires  that  training  of  employees 
with  respect  to  hazards  emphasizes  the 
chronic  and  acute  health  effects  associated 
with  such  hazards  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
motes early  detection  and  treatment. 

(b)  Cooperative  Agreements.— The  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  purptose 
of  implementing  and  enforcing  the  standard 
amended  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a). 

<c)  Use  op  Notice.— Notice  given  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  of  the  presence  of  a  health 
hazard  in  the  workplace  shall  not  be  used  as 
evidence  that  an  employee  was  exposed  to 
that  hazard  in  any  Judicial  or  adminstrative 
proceeding. 

SEC.  S.  EMPLOYEE  DISCRIMINATION. 

(a)  Discrimination  Prohibited.— No  em- 
ployer shall  discharge  or  in  any  manner  dis- 
criminate against  any  employee  because 
such  employee  has  filed  any  complaint  or 
instituted  or  caused  to  be  instituted  any 
proceeding  under  or  related  to  this  Act  or 
has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  in  any 
such  proceeding  or  because  of  the  exercise 
by  such  employee  on  behalf  of  himself  or 
others  of  any  right  afforded  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Reinstatement.— Any  employee  who  is 
determined  to  have  been  discriminated 
against  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
restored  to  his  or  her  employment  and  shall 
be  compensated  for  any  lost  wages  (includ- 
ing fringe  benefits  and  seniority). 

(c)  Review  of  Discrimination  Com- 
plaints.—Any  employee  who  believes  he  or 
she  has  been  discriminated  against  by  any 
employer  in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  may.  within  30  days  after  such 
violation  occurs,  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  alleging  such  discrimination.  Any 
such  complaint  shall  be  reviewed  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  complaint  filed  under  sec- 
tion 11(c)  of  the  Act. 

SEC  6.  ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORITY. 

(a)  In  General.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c).  the  hazard  communication 
standard  amended  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  a  standard  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Act. 
Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c).  such  standard  shall  be  administered  and 
enforced  under  the  Act  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  standard  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
6  of  the  Act  (but  without  regard  to  section 
4(b)(l)of  the  Act). 

(b)  Penalties.— Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (c).  a  violation  of  such  hazard  com- 
munication standard  shall,  for  purposes  of 
section  17  of  the  Act.  be  treated  as  a  viola- 
tion of  a  standard  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  such  Act.  except  that— 

(1)  the  failure  of  an  employer— 

(A)  to  make  a  hazard  determination. 

(B)  to  have  a  written  hazard  communica- 
tion program. 

(C)  properly  to  label  or  use  other  warn- 
ings. 


(D)  to  record  on  a  material  safety  data 
sheet  the  information  required  with  respect 
to  any  chemical,  or 

(E)  to  establish  and  conduct  an  employee 
training  and  information  program. 

shall  be  treated  as  a  serious  violation  under 
section  17(k)  of  such  Act; 

(2)  any  employer  who  willfully  violates 
such  standard,  if  there  is  substantial  proba- 
bility that  death  or  serious  physical  harm 
could  result,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $25,000, 
except  that  if  the  conviction  is  for  a  viola- 
tion committed  after  a  first  conviction 
under  this  paragraph,  the  employer  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$50,000; 

(3)  any  employer  who  willfully  violates 
such  standard,  if  the  violation  results  in 
death,  shall  also  be  subject  to  section  17(e) 
of  the  Act;  and 

(4)  any  employer  who  knowingly  makes  a 
false  statement  in  the  material  safety  data 
sheet  with  respect  to  any  health  hazard  re- 
quired by  such  standard  shall  be  subject  to 
section  17(g)  of  the  Act. 

(c)  Enforcement  in  Coal  and  Other 
Mines.— <1)  For  purposes  of  any  coal  or 
other  mine  (as  such  terms  are  defined  in 
section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977),  the  hazard  communica- 
tion standard  as  amended  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  be  treated  as  a  mandatory  standard 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977.  Such  standard  shall  be 
administered  and  enforced  under  such  Act 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  standard  pre- 
scribed imder  section  101  of  such  Act.  Such 
standard  shall,  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  be 
modified  by  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  A  violation  of  such  hazard  communica- 
tion standard  at  such  a  coal  or  other  mine 
shall,  for  purposes  of  section  110  of  such 
Act,  be  treated  as  a  violation  of  a  standard 
prescribed  pursuant  to  section  101  of  such 
Act. 
SEC.  7.  EFFECTS  ON  OTHER  LAWS. 

(a)  Statutes  of  Limitations.— The  notifi- 
cation of  an  employee  imder  the  standard 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not 
commence  the  tolling  of  any  statute  of  limi- 
tations with  respect  to  any  legal  claim, 
except  as  may  be  specifically  provided  by 
State  law. 

(b)  Preemption  of  State  and  Local  Law.— 
Notwithstanding  section  506  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  or  any 
other  Federal  law.  the  hazard  communica- 
tion standard  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  preempt  any  State  or  local  law 
pertaining  to  evaluation  of  hazards  associat- 
ed with  substances  present  in  the  work 
place  and  communication  of  chemical  iden- 
tities with  respect  to  such  potential  hazards. 

SEC.  8  DEFINITIONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  terms  "Secretary",  "employer", 
and  "employee"  have  the  meanings  given  by 
section  3  of  the  Act;  and 

(2)  the  term  "the  Act"  means  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 


} 
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HYPOCRISY  FILLETED  AT 
UlnTBD  NATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAuroRiriA 
IH  THX  HOQSE  or  REPRXSEMTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  visit  to  tt>e  United  Natioris  by  Sandinista 
Leader  Daniel  Ortega.  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Vernon  Walters  responded 
to  the  Nicaraguan  United  h4ations  Ambassa- 
dor's charge  ttiat  an  earlier  statement  Walters 
made  was  filled  with  lies.  Amtiassador  Wal- 
ters' reply  provides  a  useful  summary  of  the 
abuses  and  indignities  perpetrated  by  the  San- 
dkiista  reginw  in  Nicaragua.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  wt)at  Ambassador  Walters 
has  to  say. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Aug.  7. 1986] 

Htpocrist  Filleted  at  U  Jf . 

(By  Vernon  Walters) 

Of  the  many  countries  who  have  criticized 
the  United  States  for  its  aUeged  failure  to 
accept  the  Judgment  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  only  one  of  them  accepts  the  compulso- 
ry jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  that  coun- 
try has  carefully  excluded  from  its  accept- 
ance any  possibility  of  l>eing  brought  t>efore 
the  court  on  claims  such  as  those  at  issue 
here  today. 

It  is  a  fascinating  and  odd  experience  to 
X)e  lectured  on  justiqe  and  respect  for  law  by 
the  representative  of  Cut>a.  a  country  which 
has  t>een  for  more  than  25  years  a  vast  con- 
centration camp  where  lll>erty  is  crushed 
and  unluiown  thousands  are  tortured  and  in 
prison.  One  has  only  to  read  Armando  Val- 
ladares's  twok  on  his  22  years  in  Castro's 
Jails  to  luiow  what  happens  there.  I  will  not 
dignify  the  vituperous  personal  insults  that 
he  addressed  to  me.  He  spealcs  of  recent  in- 
justice. It  is  well  that  he  does  not  speak  of 
truth.  Two  million  people  have  fled  his 
country  to  escape  scientific  terrorism.  The 
same  can  l>e  said  for  the  representative  of 
Vietnam  who  followed  him.  Four  million 
people  have  fled  from  these  two  paradises. 

The  American  people  find  it  instructive  to 
see  who  the  Sandinistas  have  chosen  to 
speak  on  their  l>ehalf:  Culwi,  Vietnam- 
countries  not  known  for  their  respect  for 
human  rights  and  dignity.  The  United 
States  is  not  Isolating  Itself  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Millions  are  trying  to  get  into  the 
United  States.  Who  is  trying  to  immigrate 
to  Nicaragua,  CulM.  or  Vietnam?  Anyone 
who  wants  to  leave  my  country  is  free  to  do 
so  without  fear  of  l>eing  shot  by  the  border 
guards  or  put  in  prisorL 

I  might  add.  not  many  want  to,  even 
though  we  have  heard  how  evil  it  is  here 
today.  When  the  Polish  representative 
talked  at>out  a  big  power  motivated  by  ideo- 
logical prejudices  intervening  in  the  affairs 
of  a  neighl)orlng  state,  I  wondered  to  which 
country  he  was  referring. 

Recently,  the  representative  of  Nicaragua 
stated  that  a  presentation  I  had  made  earli- 
er had  been  filled  with  lies.  I  would  t>e  inter- 


ested in  knowing  just  what  lies  she  was  talk- 
ing atwut. 

I  descril>ed  the  Sandinstas'  l>etrayal  of  the 
1979  revolution.  Is  it  a  lie  that  former  junta 
memljer  Alfonso  Robelo  was  harassed  by 
the  Sandinistas  and  forced  into  exile?  Per- 
haps the  Nicaraguan  representative  should 
look  at  a  photograph  of  Rol>elo's  home  and 
car  after  they  had  t>een  vandalized  by  the 
turbas  divinas.  These  turt>as  are  "divine 
mol)s"  (it  is  an  interesting  terminology)— 
controlled  by  Department  P-8  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas' secret  police— that  are  sent  to  intimi- 
date opponents  of  the  regime. 

Is  it  a  lie  that  Violeta  Chamorro  has  also 
been  maligned  and  harassed?  Is  it  a  lie  that 
La  Prensa  has  been  shut  down?  I  suggest 
that  the  Nicaraguan  representative  read 
Mrs.  Chamorro's  poignant  letter  in  [a 
recent  issue  of  1  The  New  York  Times. 

Is  it  a  lie  that  former  junta  memlier 
Arturo  Cruz  tried  to  run  for  president  in 
1984  but  was  denied  the  conditions  of  a  fair 
election?  Perhaps  the  Nicaraguan  represent- 
ative would  like  to  see  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Cruz  after  he  had  l>een  attacked  by  the 
turbas  during  the  campaign.  I  should  point 
out  that  Mr.  C^ruz  is  in  exile  now  because 
last  year  the  Sandinistas  refused  to  allow 
him  to  reenter  Nicaragua  because  he  was 
carrying  a  peace  plan  from  the  democratic 
resistance. 

Is  it  a  lie  that  the  Sandinistas  have  sought 
to  destroy  the  democratic  labor  movement? 
If  the  representative  of  Nicaragua  does  not 
choose  to  l)elieve  the  International  League 
of  Human  Rights,  I  suggest  she  read  "San- 
dinista Deception  Reaffirmed:  Nicaragua 
Coverup  of  Trade  Union  Repression,"  an 
August  1985  study  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Free  Labor  Development  which  pro- 
vides detailed  Information  on  39  cases  of 
Sandinista  repression  of  lalwr  organizations. 
AIPTiD  is  the  Latin  American  arm  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  an  organization  which  I  can 
assure  the  Nicaraguan  representative  is  not 
controlled  by  the  current  U.S.  administra- 
tion. 

Is  it  a  lie  that  the  Sandinistas  have  sought 
to  crush  Nicaragua's  private  sector?  Did  not 
the  secret  police  gun  down  prominent  busi- 
nessman Jorge  Salazar  in  Novemlier  1980? 
Were  not  several  leaders  of  the  umbrella  or- 
ganization COSEP  jailed  in  October  1981, 
Including  an  initial  period  of  solitary  con- 
finement in  which  they  were  locked  up  nude 
in  cold,  dark  dungeons?  What  heinous  crime 
had  these  respected  businessmen  commit- 
ted? They  had  the  temerity  to  write  Com- 
mandante  Ortega  protesting  the  Sandinis- 
tas' Marxist  economic  policies  which  were 
leading  to  economic  ruin. 

I  could  go  on,  describing  for  example  how 
they  have  confiscated  the  property  of  cur- 
rent COSEP  head  Eru-ique  Bolanos,  or  how 
they  seized  Ramiro  Gurdian's  property  be- 
cause of  his  comments  on  the  reduction  of 
Nicaragua's  sugar  quota,  or  how  they 
tricked  prominent  industrialist— and  former 
Red  Cross  president— Ismael  Reyes  to  leave 
the  country  and  then  took  over  his  property 
and  arrested  his  son. 

Is  it  a  lie  that  the  Sandinistas  have  re- 
placed the  Somocistas  as  the  elite  who  ex- 
ploit the  Nicaraguan  people?  I  suggest  that 


the  Nicaraguan  representative  look  around 
the  next  time  she  returns  to  Managua  and 
see  for  herself  who  lives  In  the  nice  homes, 
who  drives  the  fancy  cars,  who  shops  at  the 
exclusive  dollar  store.  Perhaps  then  she  will 
realize  what  the  Sandinistas  have  done  to 
Nicaragua. 

Is  it  a  lie  that  the  Sandinistas  have  re- 
pressed the  church?  The  representative  of 
Nicaragua  should  read  the  letter  delivered 
earlier  this  year  from  Cardinal  OI>ando  y 
Bravo  to  Secretary-General  Perez  de  Cuel- 
lar  of  his  May  letter  in  77ie  Waahington 
Post  She  should  also  read  what  Pope  John 
Paul  II  said  about  the  banishment  of 
Bishop  Vega  and  Monsignor  Carl>allo.  I  also 
recommend  she  review  the  moving  testimo- 
ny by  Jimmy  Hassan  of  the  Campus  Cru- 
sade for  Christ  about  his  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Sandinista  secret  police.  I 
would  welcome  the  Nicaraguan  representa- 
tive's explanation  of  why  that  country's 
only  synagogue  was  confiscated  and  turned 
over  to  the  Sandinistas'  children's  organiza- 
tion. 

For  that  matter,  I  would  like  to  learn  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment confiscated  so  many  things— the 
Somoza  newspaper,  l>oth  television  stations, 
several  radio  stations,  countless  buildings 
and  other  properties— and  turned  them  over 
to  the  Sandinista  party  and  its  puppet  orga- 
nizations. 

Is  it  a  lie  that  the  Sandinistas  have  perse- 
cuted the  Miskito  Indians?  Perhaps  the  Nic- 
araguan representative  should  travel  to  the 
refugee  camps  in  Honduras  or  Costa  Rica 
and  hear  for  herself  the  shocking  details  of 
Sandinista  abuses. 

Is  it  a  lie  that  the  Sandinistas  have  a 
secret  police  10  times  the  size  of  Somoza's, 
and  that  they  subject  thousands  of  prison- 
ers to  multiple  forms  of  abuse?  Does  the 
Nicaraguan  representative  mean  to  tell  us 
that  now  Nicaragua  will  allow  respected 
international  organizations  to  visit  the  pris- 
ons of  the  secret  police? 

Is  it  a  lie  that  the  Sandinistas  have,  with 
massive  Soviet  and  Cuban  assistance,  built 
the  largest  military  machine  in  the  history 
of  Central  America?  Is  it  a  lie  that  the  draft 
is  highly  unpopular,  that  thousands  of  Nica- 
raguan youths  have  fled  the  country  or 
gone  Into  hiding  to  escape  service  In  the 
army  of  the  Sandinista  party,  and  that  anti- 
draft  riots  have  been  ruthlessly  repressed? 

Is  it  a  lie  that  the  Sandinistas  have  at- 
tempted to  export  their  Communist  revolu- 
tion? Would  the  Nicaraguan  representative 
like  to  look  at  a  photograph  taken  in  1980 
of  aircraft  at  Papalonal  which  were  involved 
in  the  arms  trafficking?  What  is  her  expla- 
nation for  the  Lada  vehicle  captured  in 
Honduras  last  year  which  had  l>een  loaded 
in  Nicaragua  by  the  secret  police  with  mimi- 
tions,  communications  gear,  and  other  mate- 
rial for  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas? 

Is  it  a  Ue  that  the  Sandinistas  have  at- 
tacked their  neighlwrs  with  their  regular 
military  forces?  We  all  recall  last  March 
when  the  Nicaraguan  representative  told  us 
that  this  was  a  lie.  only  to  have  Comandan- 
te  Ortega  later  admit  the  Incursion. 

What  is  a  lie  is  the  Sandinistas'  claim  that 
they  want  a  negotiated  settlement.  They 
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have  consistently  rejected  all  proposals  for 
a  dialogue  with  their  opposition,  ignoring 
the  specific  call  for  democracy  and  national 
reconciliation  in  the  pontadora  1983  E>ocu- 
ment  of  Objectives.  They  scorned  the 
church  in  1984  when  it  proposed  national 
reconciliation.  They  spumed  the  united 
appeal  for  a  dialogue  in  January  1985  by  Ni- 
caragua's political  parties  who  stated  that 
the  elections  had  done  nothing  to  solve  the 
country's  deepening  crises.  They  rebuffed 
the  offer  in  March  of  last  year  by  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  for  a  dialogue.  They  are 
but  a  few  of  the  calls  for  dialogue  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  rejected. 

We  recall  that  in  March  of  this  year,  Sal- 
vadoran President  Duarte  offered  to  resume 
negotiations  with  his  armed  opposition 
when  the  Sandinistas  started  negotiations 
with  their  armed  opposition.  The  Central 
American  democracies  supported  this  plan 
and  urged  Nicaragua  to  agree;  Nicaragua  re- 
fused. 

The  Nicaraguan  representative  has  dis- 
torted the  position  of  my  government,  as- 
serting that  the  United  States  was  not  inter- 
ested in  negotiations.  I  reiterate  that  the 
United  States  supports  the  regional  peace 
process  and  will  abide  by  a  comprehensive, 
verifiable,  and  simultaneous  implementa- 
tion of  the  1983  Contadora  Document  of 
Objectives.  We  are  prepared  to  resume  bilat- 
eral talks  with  Nicaragua  in  sup[>ort  of  the 
regional  peace  process  as  soon  as  the  Sandi- 
nistas initiate  a  simultaneous  dialogue  with 
their  own  opposition. 

I  call  on  the  Nicaraguan  representative  to 
tell  us  now  whether  the  Sandinista  leader- 
ship is  ready  to  dialogue  with  its  opposition? 
Are  the  Sandinistas  ready  to  sit  down  and 
talk  seriously  al>out  peace?  When  could 
such  talks  begin?  What  are  the  conditions 
they  require  for  such  talks?  If  they  are  not 
willing  to  negotiate  with  their  opposition, 
let  them  tell  us  now.  Let  them  explain  why 
they  endorse  peace  talks  in  El  Salvador,  but 
reject  them  in  Nicaragua.  Let  them  tell  us 
how  the  World  Court  was  right  on  other 
Issues,  but  somehow  was  wrong  alwut  the 
independent  nature  of  the  resistance.  Let 
them  tell  us,  so  that  we  can  all  see  how 
hollow  is  their  professed  desire  for  peace. 
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HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  11.  1986 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  over  mandatory  drug  testing  of  Federal 
employees  reached  near  frenzy  last  week,  as 
top  administration  officials  rushed  to  volunteer 
for  urinalysis  tests  to  prove  themselves  drug 
free.  Apparently  the  President  doesn't  believe 
the  word  of  Federal  employees  who  "just  say 
no"  to  drugs— he  wants  independent  proof. 

Yet,  after  all  tf)e  h<x>pla  over  \he  Resident's 
urinalysis  erxte,  tfie  facts  remain:  drug  testir>g 
has  serious  problems.  In  its  report  "Alcohol 
and  Drugs  in  tfie  Workplace,"  tt>e  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs  notes  that  "while  the  tests 
have  a  'high  degree  of  reliability'  under  'opti- 
mal conditions,'  the  tests  can  produce,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  30  percent  false  positive  rates." 
That's  nearfy  1  In  3  samples  incorrectly  i<Jenti- 
fied  as  containing  drugs. 
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The  threat  of  mar)datory  drug  testing  diverts 
attention  away  from  the  administration's 
action  to  cut  funding  for  drug  treatment  cen- 
ters and  ttie  effect  of  Gramm-Rudman  on  law 
enfcxcement  efforts.  It  also  assumes  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights  Is  primarily  a  hindrarK^,  protect- 
ing tfiose  wtio  abuse  drugs  as  well  as  tfiose 
who  don't  The  editors  of  tfie  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer and  tfie  Washington  Post  tackle  these 
issues  in  the  editorials  attached  t>elow. 

Finally,  lest  we  lose  (xjr  perspective  on  the 
subject,  I  attach  "Jar  Wars." 

The  articles  folk}w: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  August  8. 

1986] 

Bad  Joke 

The  White  House  announced  yesterday 
with  a  certain  amount  of  pride  that  the 
president,  vice  president  and  78  senior  presi- 
dential aides  will  give  urine  samples  to  Navy 
doctors  Monday  in  a  mass  drug  test  intend- 
ed as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  America. 
The  announcement  produced  a  predictable 
rush  of  bad  jokes.  The  true  bad  joke  is  the 
idea  itself. 

Deputy  press  secretary  Alt>ert  Brashear 
said  the  president  accepted  the  suggestion 
of  his  drug  policy  adviser  Dr.  Calton  Turner 
and  domestic  policy  adviser  John  Svahn  be- 
cause  "he  believes  aU  federal  employees  de- 
serve a  drug-free  environment  and  that  fed- 
eral employees  should  set  the  example."  He 
presumably  meant  in  part  the  example  of 
submitting  to  tests.  There  have  t>een  various 
calls  within  the  administration  for  stepped- 
up  drug  testing  of  all  federal  employees,  and 
the  issue  is  said  to  t>e  under  consideration. 
The  president's  crime  commission  suggested 
systematic  testing  of  workers  in  the  private 
economy  as  well. 

The  theory  is  that  testing  will  be  a  deter- 
rent to  use  and  demand;  that  the  govern- 
ment has  fought  the  drug  trade  mostly  on 
the  supply  side  up  to  now,  and  mostly 
failed;  and  that  only  by  attacking  demand 
does  it  have  a  chance  to  succeed.  Mr.  Bra- 
shear  was  industriously  questioned  by  the 
White  House  press  corps  al>out  the  rules 
that  would  govern  the  testing.  What  if 
someone  refused  to  submit?  (No  penalty, 
but  his  supervisor  would  of  course  note  it.) 
What  if  someone  tested  positive?  (A  second 
test  to  make  sure,  then  he  would  be  asked  to 
take  counseling.) 

There  is  a  more  basic  question  to  be  asked. 
A  long  time  ago  this  society  learned  there 
was  more  to  be  gained  than  lost  by  assum- 
ing innocence  l>efore  proof  of  guilt.  The 
standard  of  probable  cause  emt>odies  this 
lesson.  Here,  in  a  form  of  vigilantism,  that 
standard  is  trampled.  The  White  House  says 
It  would  l>e  a  voluntary  program,  but  it  is 
only  marginally  less  coercive  than  if  re- 
quired by  law.  We  yield  to  none  in  abhor- 
rence of  drugs  or  desire  to  purge  the  society 
of  their  terrible  influence.  But  the  regimen 
to  which  this  points  will  in  the  long  run  sap 
the  society  even  more. 

It  Is  not  just  ludicrous,  but  invasive,  the 
more  destructive  of  the  privacy  and  pre- 
sumptions on  which  the  society  is  based  be- 
cause it  pretends  not  to  disturb  them.  Call  it 
off. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Aug.  6, 

1986] 
Crusade  Against  Drugs,  but  Use  Reason, 

Not  Force 
President   Reagan's   decision   to   crusade 
personally  against  the  blight  of  drug  abuse 
is  welcome.  Americans  abuse  drugs  alarm- 
ingly more  than  do  the  people  of  any  other 
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industrial  nation.  Millions  suffer  directly 
from  broken  health  and  broken  lives.  Tens 
of  milUons  more  suffer  indirectly  from  the 
crime  and  corruption  that  drug  trafficking 
spawns,  from  the  personal  tragedies  l>ome 
by  relatives  and  friends  of  loved  ones  lost  to 
drugs,  and  from  the  economic  inefficiency 
of  drugged-out  workers. 

Leading  the  charge  against  such  social 
blight  is  the  obligation  of  political  leader- 
ship, and  Mr.  Reagan  is  especially  gifted  at 
effectively  using  the  "bully  pulpit "  of  the 
White  House  to  focus  public  attentioiL 
Equally  welcome  is  his  recognition  that  the 
war  against  drug  abuse  cannot  l>e  won  at 
the  iKtrders  and  in  the  jungles  of  Latin 
America.  As  he  says  in  an  interview  in  the 
current  edition  of  Newsweek,  'The  main 
thrust  has  got  to  t>e  to  get  the  people  them- 
selves to  turn  off  to  it." 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to 
go  atwut  that,  and  Mr.  Reagan's  policies  em- 
brace elements  of  l)oth.  The  right  way  is  to 
work  to  change  public  attitudes,  to  make 
drugs  unhip,  uncool  and  unpopular.  E]duca- 
tion,  persuasion,  reason  and  truth  are  the 
tools  for  that  job.  Such  efforts  have  been 
under  way  for  some  time,  but  Mr.  Reagan's 
commitment  to  energize  them  further  will 
help.  He  recognizes  that  this  is  not  some- 
thing the  federal  govenunent  can  do  alone 
successfully.  It  requires  involvement  of  each 
community's  schools,  governments  and 
workplaces.  It  requires  visible  leadership 
not  only  by  authority  figures,  but  by  cultur- 
al trend-setters  such  as  stars  from  the 
worlds  of  sports  and  entertaiimient. 

Education  and  persuasion  can  work,  as 
recent  declines  in  tobacco  and  alcohol  con- 
sumption show.  To  be  effective  however, 
education  campaigns  must  lie  truthful. 
Crude  propaganda,  such  as  the  govern- 
ment's 1936  anti-marijuana  film  "Reefer 
Madness,"  only  reinforce  disbelief  and  dis- 
missal of  all  warnings.  Each  popular  illegal 
drug  poses  dangers,  but  the  dangers  differ. 
Distinctions  must  be  made.  Marijuana  is  not 
heroin.  Alcohol  ruins  more  lives  than  co- 
caine, heroin,  PCP  and  marijuana  com- 
bined. 

Beyond  education,  the  right  way  to  fight 
drugs  is  to  provide  l>etter  rehabilitation 
services.  That  takes  money.  Mr.  Reagan 
promises  no  new  funds  before  fiscal  1988.  A 
bipartisan  campaign  building  in  the  House 
would  beef  up  funding  immediately.  Clearly 
it's  worth  the  expense,  even  in  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  era.  Scrap  a  missile,  save  some  ad- 
dicts. 

The  wrong  way  to  fight  drugs  is  excessive 
emphasis  on  authoritarian  enforcement. 
Mass  mandatory  drug  testing  goes  too  far. 
Individuals  should  be  presumed  iimocent 
unless  probable  cause  exists  to  suspect  that 
sut>stance  abuse  is  interfering  with  job  per- 
formance. Due  process  must  be  respected. 
Even  for  offenders,  the  emphasis  should  l>e 
on  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Reagan  appears  not  to  siifficiently  ap- 
preciate such  concerns.  Similarly,  while 
tough  enforcement  against  traffickers  is 
necessary,  overreliance  upon  the  military 
must  be  guarded  against.  Zeal  to  fight  a  real 
problem  must  be  restrained,  lest  It  degener- 
ate into  overreaction  that  ultimately  men- 
aces civil  lil>ertles  even  more  than  the  drug 
epidemic. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  7, 1986] 
Guilty  'til  Proven  Clean? 

In  case  you  were  worried  alx>ut  their  on- 
the-job  performance.  President  Reagan. 
Speaker   O'Neill   and   Secretary   of   State 
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ShultK  all  volunteered  this  week  to  submit 
to  drug  tests.  The  president  also  said  he's 
sure  all  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  would 
be  similarly  cooperative.  We'd  guess  that 
this  list,  plus  a  few  other  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials,  would  make  up  the  total 
number  of  federal  employees  who  are  will- 
ing to  put  up  with  this  intrusive  and  offen- 
sive procedure  on  a  routine  basis. 

The  idea  of  requiring  all  federal  employ- 
ees to  provide  urine  samples  at  the  office 
first  surfaced  last  March  when  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Organized  Crime 
made  this  crazy  suggestion.  There  were  pre- 
dictable—and deserved— howls  from  employ- 
ee unions,  congressional  committees  and  a 
lot  of  citizens  who  quickly  say  the  civil  liber- 
ties implications  of  this  kind  of  testing. 
Even  Attorney  General  Meese  was  cool  to 
the  plan,  stating  simply  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment 'would  review  the  proposal"  at 
some  unspecified  time  in  the  future. 

But  after  all  this  battering,  the  idea  does 
not  yet  appear  to  be  dead  and  buried.  We're 
not  talking  about  tests  for  individuals  whose 
conduct  gives  rise  to  reasonable  suspicion 
that  they  are  under  the  influence  of  drugs 
or  even  to  a  few  sharply  limited  groups  of 
employees— e.g.,  airline  pilots  and  control- 
lers—whose alertness  is  essential  to  the 
physical  safety  of  others  and  who  thus  may 
be  subject  to  stricter  testing  requirements 
than  most.  What  is  outrageous  is  the  notion 
of  the  compulsory  testing  of  all  employees, 
a  reversal  of  the  presimiption  of  Innocence 
that  requires  a  group  of  workers  regularly 
to  prove  that  they  have  not  broken  the  law. 

When  President  Reagan  announced  a  new 
administration  effort  to  combat  drug  use 
this  week,  he  indicated  that  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  require  drug  testing  of  all  fed- 
eral employees.  His  proposals  have  not  yet 
been  detailed,  but  their  goal  should  be  to 
limit  testing  to  occasions  where  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  an  employee  is  an 
al)user  or  when  safety  and  national  security 
considerations  are  truly  compelling. 

Drug  tests  for  all  federal  workers  would 
be  intrusive,  humiliating  and  unfair.  The 
idea  should  be  buried  once  and  for  all. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  8,  19861 
Jak  Wars:  Top  This,  Ddiocrats 
(By  Curt  Suplee  and  Eric  Hubler) 

Not  since  Jimmy  Carter  loted  his  own 
baggage  a  few  yards  had  citizens  witnessed 
such  a  bold  yet  perplexing  symbolic  gesture. 

The  White  House  announced  yesterday 
that  President  Reagan  and  Vice  President 
Bush  would  submit  urine  samples  for  drug 
testing  on  Monday  to  set  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  the  smallest  political  donation 
of  all  time. 

In  a  further  display  of  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  a  drug-free  workplace, 
it  was  also  aiuiounced  that  78  members  of 
the  White  House  senior  staff  will  be  invited 
to  join  the  leaders  of  the  free  world  in  "vol- 
unteering" urine  specimens,  to  be  examined 
for  traces  of  heroin,  marijuana,  cocaine, 
PCP,  some  kinds  of  amphetamines  and  bar- 
biturates. 

Asked  if  the  Senate  was  planning  to 
match  the  collective  effort  of  80  White 
House  donors,  a  spokesman  for  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Dole  said  yesterday 
that  "as  far  as  I  know,  nobody's  made  any 
statement  to  that  effect.  But  if  it  gets  into  a 
competition  .  .  .  well,  we've  got  a  hundred 
senators." 

"Of  course,  these  two  guys  don't  use 
drugs,"  observed  comedian  Mark  Russell. 
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"Their  idea  of  a  psychedelic  experience  is 
looking  at  a  Norman  Rockwell  painting." 

Many  saw  the  initiative  as  agreeing  with 
Reagan's  longstanding  preference  for  pri- 
vatization, while  others  regarded  the  act  as 
emblematic  of  the  president's  attitude 
toward  American  farmers. 

Still  others  spoke  darkly  of  "sending  a 
message  to  the  Soviets."  Speculation  on  the 
historic  and  metaphorical  significance  of 
the  gesture  continued  to  run  riot  at  press 
time,  though  it  was  generally  conceded  to  be 
a  watershed  in  American  history. 

The  inevitable  line  was  provided  by  Mike 
Fernandez,  press  secretary  to  Sen.  Ernest 
Rollings  (D-S.C):  "There  they  go  again 
with  those  government  leaks." 

Several  suspiciously  anonymous  reports 
arrived  at  this  office  in  the  wake  of  yester- 
day's disclosure. 

A  venerable  historian  who  insisted  that  he 
was  ashamed  to  have  his  name  mentioned 
said.  "As  'an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.'  it  is  not  among  the  most  endearing 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  Think  of 
Washington  fording  the  Delaware  or  Lin- 
coln at  Gettysburg  and  you'll  get  a  sense  of 
what  I  mean." 

Nonetheless,  there  were  reports  that  by  5 
p.m.  yesterday.  114  noted  portrait  artists 
had  applied  to  immortalize  the  event  in  oil. 

A  celebrated  economist  who  asked  that 
her  name  not  be  used  praised  the  effort.  "In 
this  period  of  record  trade  deficits,  industri- 
al lethargy  and  titanic  national  debt,  any 
display  of  federal  liquidity  is  a  welcome 
sign." 

A  placard-bearer  in  Lafayette  Park  re- 
marked, "I  like  a  man  who's  willing  to  stand 
up  for  what  he  believes  in." 
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FALLOUT  IN  NEW  JERSEY  FROM 
INSOLVENT  INSURERS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  placed 
In  the  Record  (E  2460)  articles  summarizing 
my  subcommittee's  hearing  on  insurance 
company  InsolverKies.  I  am  adding  here  an 
article  from  the  Star-Ledger  detailing  the 
impact  of  such  insolvencies  In  my  own  State 
of  New  Jersey.  The  article  describes  the  omi- 
nous strain  placed  on  the  capacity  of  the 
State's  guaranty  fund,  which  is  supposed  to 
pay  claims  filed  against  Involvent  insurers. 
Members  from  other  States  will  likely  find 
similar  problems  in  their  own  States.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  very  troubling  matter  that 
we  canrxjt  afford  to  Ignore. 

[From  the  Star-Ledger.  July  27.  1986] 

iNsuiiAifCE  Woes  Leave  Spbciai.  Jersey  Fund 

Holding  a  $56  Million  Bag 

(By  Vincent  R.  Zarate) 

Twelve  out-of-state  commercial  insurance 
companies  licensed  to  do  business  in  New 
Jersey  have  gone  bankrupt  and  three  others 
went  under  conservatorship  in  the  last  year 
because  of  the  liability  insurance  crisis,  leav- 
ing $56  million  in  potential  unpaid  claims. 

Those  claims  will  have  to  l>e  paid  from  a 
special  fund  created  12  years  ago  to  handle 
the  debts  of  bankrupt  companies. 

Although  the  fund  has  $70  million  on 
hand,  the  amount  could  shrink  quickly  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years  if  insolvencies 
continue. 


In  fact,  if  all  the  claims  of  the  12  insolvent 
companies  as  well  as  previous  ones  are  paid 
by  the  fund,  the  total  wiU  be  $61.2  million, 
leaving  only  $8.8  million  to  handle  future 
claims. 

But  State  Insurance  Commissioner  Ken- 
neth Merin  said  it  is  unlikely  a  surcharge 
would  be  reimposed  in  the  near  future.  He 
conceded,  however,  it  depended  on  how 
many  more  companies  went  bust  and  how 
much  in  claims  they  owed. 

Jack  Conover,  assistant  insurance  commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  the  department's  finance 
examination  and  liquidation  section,  said. 
"If  the  insolvencies  continue  then  maybe 
one  or  two  years  from  now  we  will  have  to 
reimpose  the  surcharge"  on  all  property  cas- 
ualty insurance  policies  to  replenish  the 
fund. 

Merlin  said  the  insolvencies  are  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  national  liability  insurance  prob- 
lem. He  said  that  some  companies  went 
bankrupt  because  they  "underpriced  their 
product  or  went  under  because  of  inefficien- 
cy." 

He  said  the  companies  writing  liquor  li- 
ability and  long  distance  trucking  policies 
were  in  extreme  difficulty  because  the 
lossers  were  much  higher  than  the  premium 
charged. 

The  Commissioner  said  the  12  companies 
that  went  banlu-upt  in  the  past  year  and  the 
three  that  are  in  conservatorship  are 
"symptomatic  of  the  financial  problems 
faced  in  general  by  companies  who  charged 
low  rates  to  get  ready  cash  for  high  invest- 
ments several  years  ago.  and  went  insolvent 
l>ecause  they  did  not  have  enough  money  to 
pay  their  claims." 

Merin  said  none  of  the  bankrupt  compa- 
nies is  New  Jersey  based,  but  most  wrote 
commercial  liability  Insurance  for  taverns, 
businesses  and  commercial  vehicles. 

The  property  casualty  guaranty  fund  was 
created  12  years  ago  to  make  good  outstand- 
ing claims  unpaid  by  bankrupt  companies. 

Under  the  law,  the  fund  got  its  money 
from  a  surcharge  of  one  half  percent  of  the 
total  premium  paid  by  each  property  casual- 
ty policyholder.  The  surcharge  was  imposed 
on  policies  covering  cars,  homes,  profession- 
al liability,  commercial  vehicles,  stores,  busi- 
nesses and  industries. 

When  the  fund  reached  $65  million  in 
1981.  the  then-commissioner.  James  Sheran. 
cancelled  the  surcharge  because  the  fund 
had  enough  money  to  pay  claims,  limited  to 
$300,000  to  each  policy  holder. 

Since  then,  the  fund  has  been  beefed  up 
by  investment  income  and  easily  handled 
the  payment  of  outstanding  claims. 

But  now  that  the  numl>er  of  companies 
"going  under"  nationwide  is  increasing,  the 
fund  is  bound  to  l>e  reduced  and  if  the  trend 
of  insolvencies  continues,  and  outstanding 
claims  increase,  the  surcharge  might  have 
to  be  reactivated. 

According  to  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  (NAIC),  501  of 
the  2,424  property  casualty  companies  were 
in  either  immediate  need  of  rehabilitation 
or  "targeted  attention  "  because  of  financial 
difficulties. 

Two  property  casualty  companies  in  New 
Jersey  are  "being  carefully  monitored"  for 
their  financial  condition  by  the  insurance 
department,  according  to  Thomas  Hooper,  a 
department  spokesman.  The  two  were  not 
identified  liecause  Hooper  said  the  compa- 
nies were  still  solvent  and  to  disclose  their 
names  probably  would  only  trigger  cancella- 
tion of  existing  policies  and  exacerbate  the 
financial  problems. 


The  12  insolvent  companies  collectively 
handled  about  $56  million  worth  of  the  $3.4 
biUion-a-year  commercial  insurance  business 
in  New  Jersey. 

But  because  of  the  state's  property  casual- 
ty guaranty  fund,  any  New  Jerseyan  with  a 
claim  against  any  of  the  insolvent  compa- 
nies could  be  paid  up  to  $300,000. 

Many  of  the  outstanding  claims  are  less 
than  that  figure,  and  payments  are  not 
made  until  the  claim  is  investigated  thor- 
oughly. 

The  insurance  department  said  the  com- 
panies that  did  business  in  New  Jersey  and 
since  went  bankrupt  or  placed  in  conserva- 
torship are: 

Midland  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  with 
$137.7  million  worth  of  business  nationwide, 
$3  million  worth  in  New  Jersey,  but  with  po- 
tential unpaid  claims  in  New  Jersey  at  $18.7 
million. 

Allied  Fidelity  Insurance  Co.  of  Indiana, 
which  wrote  liquor  liability  and  once  had 
premium  volume  of  $98.1  million  nation- 
wide, and  $6.8  million  worth  of  business  in 
New  Jersey.  When  it  "went  under"  it  had 
unpaid  claims  to  New  Jersey  policyholders 
of  $957,000. 

American  Consumer  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York  which  wrote  $8.5  million  nationwide, 
and  $5,321  in  New  Jersey,  with  no  outstand- 
ing claims  to  New  Jersey  policyholders  at 
the  lastest  report. 

American  Druggists  Insurance  Co.  of 
Ohio,  in  rehabilitation  since  March,  which 
had  written  $4.7  million  worth  of  business 
nationwide  and  $4,424  in  New  Jersey,  with 
no  outstanding  claims  in  the  state  as  of  the 
latest  filing. 

American  Fidelity  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 
New  York,  which  wrote  $19.9  million  worth 
of  business  nationwide,  and  $1.1  million 
worth  of  New  Jersey  business,  with  unpaid 
claims  of  $917,506  to  New  Jersey  policyhold- 
ers. 

Carriers  Insurance  Co.  of  Iowa,  which 
wrote  $46  million  worth  of  business  nation- 
wide, and  $1.5  million  worth  in  New  Jersey, 
with  unpaid  claims  for  New  Jersey  policy- 
holders at  $1  million. 

Enterprise  Insurance  Co.  of  California, 
placed  in  conservatorship  last  November 
when  it  was  writing  $119.8  million  worth  of 
business  nationwide,  with  $154,000  worth  in 
New  Jersey  and  unpaid  New  Jersey  claims 
of  $96,000. 

Great  Global  Assurance  Co.  of  Arizona, 
writing  $59.7  million  worth  of  business  na- 
tionwide, and  $597,000  worth  in  New  Jersey, 
with  unpaid  New  Jersey  claims  at  $102,000. 
Ideal  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 
writing  $200  million  worth  of  business  na- 
tionwide, $4.9  million  worth  in  New  Jersey 
and  with  unpaid  claims  in  New  Jersey  worth 
$7.9  million. 

Mission  Insurance  Co.  of  California  now 
under  conservatorship.  It  had  written  $311 
million  worth  of  business  nationwide,  $6.6 
million  worth  in  New  Jersey  and  unpaid 
New  Jersey  claims  of  $415,000. 

Mission  National  Insurance  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia, now  in  conservatorship.  It  had  written 
$220  million  worth  in  the  nation,  and  $6.7 
million  in  New  Jersey,  with  unpaid  New 
Jersey  claims  of  $10.5  million. 

Transit  Casualty  Co.  of  Missouri,  writing 
$227  million  worth  of  business  in  the  nation, 
and  $9.5  million  worth  in  New  Jersey,  with 
unpaid  New  Jersey  claims  of  $13.6  million  at 
the  latest  report. 

Union  Indemnity  Insurance  Co.  of  New 
York,  writing  $68  million  worth  of  business 
nationwide,  with  $3.7  miUlon  in  New  Jersey 
and  unpaid  New  Jersey  claims  of  $2  million. 
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HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OP  caupornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  congratulating  (Cooper 
Evans  on  his  retirement  from  Congress  at  the 
er>d  of  the  year.  It  has  been  a  great  experi- 
ence worthing  with  (Dooper  over  the  past  6 
years,  and  he  will  surely  be  missed  by  Mem- 
bers on  txjth  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Cooper  and  I  have  served  together  on  both 
the  Agriculture  (Committee  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Hunger.  On  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  he  has  effectively  represented  his 
farm  constituents  and  has  been  a  unifying 
force  for  bipartisanship.  I  have  found  Cooper 
particularly  helpful  as  we  have  worked  to  ad- 
dress the  enormous  credit  crisis  facing  mem- 
bers of  the  farm  community  through(3ut  the 
country.  His  genuine  concern  and  creativity 
have  been  vital  to  the  committee's  efforts  in 
this  area. 

On  the  hunger  issue,  Cooper  has  been  a 
strong  voice  of  compassion  on  behalf  of  the 
hungry  in  this  country  as  well  as  those  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cooper  Evans  will  truly  be 
missed  by  me,  by  members  of  our  commit- 
tees, and  by  the  House.  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  wishing  him  the  best  of  luck  in  the 
years  ahead. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 
Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  my  colleague  from  Washington  Repre- 
sentative John  Miu£R  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  known  as  the  (Comprehensive  Cam- 
paign Finance  Reform  Act.  This  measure  is 
designed  to  increase  public  participation  in  the 
electoral  process  by  providing  for  taxpayer  fi- 
nancing of  House  general  election  congres- 
sional campaigns  and  by  imposing  strict,  new 
spending,  arKl  contribution  limits  on  political 
action  committees.  Unlike  other  campaign 
reform  measures,  this  bill  not  only  further  re- 
stricts the  amount  which  a  PAC  can  give  to  a 
single  candidate,  but  also  limits  the  total 
amount  a  PAC  can  contribute  to  all  Federal 
candidates  in  an  election  cycle.  I  am  confident 
that  if  this  legislatkin  is  enacted,  it  will  make 
elected  officials  more  accountable  to  the 
entire  publk:  and  less  beholden  to  a  few 
money  special  interest  groups. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues share  my  concern  about  tf>e  recent 
proliferation  of  PAC's  and  their  disproportion- 
ate role  in  congressional  contests  and  legisla- 
tive activities.  In  the  1974  election,  608  PAC's 
contributed  $12.5  million  to  congressional 
candidates.  A  decade  later,  4,000  PAC's  gave 
over  $100  million  to  congressional  candidates. 
This  trend  is  even  more  troubling  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  increase  in  PAC  rece^)ts  has 
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been  accompanied  by  a  relalive  decreaae  in 
contributions  from  individual  citizens.  IndMdual 
contributions  have  dropped  from  three- 
fourths— 73  percent— of  total  House  receipts 
in  1974  to  less  than  half— 47  percent— in 
1984. 

I  am  not  so  much  disturt>ed  by  the  exist- 
erice  of  special  interest  groups  as  I  am  by  the 
disproportionate  influence  they  wieM.  Wtiat 
distinguished  a  powerful  interest  group  is  not 
necessarily  its  membership  or  popularity,  txit 
rather  its  wealth.  CXiring  the  last  decade, 
annual  PAC  expenditures  have  increased  ten- 
fold. Their  capacity  to  Influence  ttie  legisiative 
process  has  grown  accordingly.  Yet,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  these  special  interest  groups 
are  championing  the  interests  of  the  putiik: 
any  more  effectively  today  ttian  they  were  10 
years  earlier.  What  is  clear  is  that  erxxmous 
pressures  have  been  placed  on  representa- 
tives to  accommodate  the  Interests  of  these 
well-heeled  k>bbying  organizations. 

I  am  also  disturt>ed  t)y  the  growth  of  inde- 
pendent groups  which  can  sperxj  unlimited 
money  for  or  against  a  candidate.  Because  of 
such  groups,  candidates  for  (Congress  fir>d 
themselves  having  to  run  against  tmth  an  op- 
ponent and  a  formidable  and  unaccountable 
political  action  committee.  It  is  no  wonder  tfiat 
the  average  cost  of  campaigning  for  the 
House  has  tripled  since  1 974. 

In  cxder  to  promote  equal  talarrce  between 
the  role  of  PAC's  and  individual  contributors  in 
elections,  I  would  like  to  see  the  House  adopt 
the  (Comprehensive  Campaign  Reform  Act  of 
1986.  This  measure  limits  the  amount  of 
nroney  a  congressional  candidate  may  accept 
from  a  PAC  to  $100,000  per  election  cycle. 
PAC  contrilxjtions  to  individual  candidates  will 
be  reduced  from  $5,000  to  $2,500.  Unlike  a 
numtier  of  other  campaign  finance  reform  pro- 
posals, my  legislation  does  not  raise  indivkjual 
contritKJtion  limits.  Raising  the  $1,000  individ- 
ual limit  will  affect  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  electorate  and  will  do  nothing  to  give 
voice  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  al- 
ready feel  shut  out  of  political  process. 

In  order  to  limit  the  overall  influence  of  the 
most  active  PAC's,  my  legislation  provides 
that  a  special  interest  group  may  only  contrib- 
ute up  to  $500,000  to  all  candidates  in  an 
election  cycle.  This  novel  provision  would 
force  the  top  PAC's  to  curb  their  spending 
habits  and  perhaps  limit  their  ability  to  influ- 
ence the  legislative  process.  While  placing  a 
limit  on  overall  spending  by  an  individual  PAC 
is  an  unprecedented  legislative  recommenda- 
tion, it  is  based  on  the  well-established  notion 
that  while  PAC's  themselves  may  be  useful, 
there  is  something  alarming  about  the  exces- 
sive amounts  of  campaign  money  that  ftow 
from  very  few  PAC  organizatkjns.  Conse- 
quently, limited  number  of  special  interest 
groups  have  disaproportk>nately  dominated 
the  attentk>n  of  members  and  the  legisiative 
process  itself. 

In  order  to  make  House  candidates  and 
Members  more  accountable  to  the  puWic  at 
large,  the  (Comprehensive  Campaign  Reform 
Act  proposes  public  financing  for  House  gen- 
eral elections  similar  to  the  system  utilized  in 
the  Presidential  primary  race.  If  participating 
candklates  agree  to  abide  by  various  spend- 
ing   limits,    including    an    overall    $350,000 
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spending  ceiling,  and  the  acceptance  of  small 
In-State  contritxitions,  then  they  may  receive 
up  to  $100,000  In  matching  funds  for  $100  of 
less  IrvState  contributions.  If  one  carKMate 
does  not  abide  by  these  limits,  then  his  oppo- 
rwnt  can  receive  an  unlimited  amount  of 
matching  funds  for  additional  small  contribu- 
tions raised.  AlttKXjgh  this  $350,000  spending 
ceiling  may  appear  to  t>e  quite  high,  it  was 
carefully  ctwsen.  This  sperxiing  limit  Is  high 
enough  to  ward  against  protecting  ir>cum- 
bents,  arxj  low  erxxjgh  to  erx^xjrage  active 
competition  without  excessive  campaign 
speriding. 

Firudly,  In  order  to  protect  candidates  unlim- 
ited attacks  by  independent  organizations,  my 
legislation  provides  candidates  with  matching 
furxls  equal  to  tt>e  amount  that  is  spent  in  in- 
deperxlent  advertising — in  excess  of  $5,000— 
against  them  or  for  their  opponents.  Unlilte 
OVher  legislation,  I  have  not  proposed  provid- 
ing candidates  with  an  equal  amount  of  air 
time  utilized  t)y  irxlependent  committees.  Such 
a  provision  would  chill  the  interests  of  broad- 
casters to  air  ir>dependent  political  advertising. 
Additionally,  proposals  which  only  provide 
matciiing  air  time  to  counter  ir>dep>endent  ad- 
vertising are  irteffective  in  countering  Inde- 
perxlent  adveitsing  in  newspapers  arKi  direct 
mail. 

Running  for,  and  remaining  in,  Congress  is 
an  expensive  proposition.  We  should  do  all  we 
can  to  ensure  that  elected  offices  cannot  be 
bought  and  sold  and  that  the  public  does  not 
have  such  a  perception  of  our  political  proc- 
ess. If  we  allow  campaign  costs  tq/rise  contin- 
ually, Memt)ers  and  prospective  candidates 
will  only  t>ecome  more  dependent  on  the  sup- 
port of  a  few  moneyed  interests.  We  have 
never  supported  a  plutocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country  and  we  never  should.  If 
government  is  to  remain  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  then  Members  of  Ckingress  must 
look  for  campaign  support  from  all  the  people. 
Adoption  of  the  Comprehensive  Campaign 
Refonn  Act  will  help  us  return  to  that  way  of 
governing. 


COMPREHENSIVE  CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE  REFORM  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joining  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California.  Mr.  Levine.  to  intro- 
Ajce  ttie  Comprehensive  Campaign  Finance 
Reform  Act  of  1986.  This  bill  would  limit  cam- 
paign spending  and  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween PAC  [political  action  committees]  and 
indMdual  participation  in  congressional  elec- 
tions. This  measure  woukj  ir)crease  public  par- 
ticipation in  House  general  elections  by  pro- 
vkSng  Federal  matching  of  individual  contribu- 
tions through  expansion  of  tt^e  voluntary  cam- 
paign checkoff  system  on  Federal  tax  returns. 
The  bM  also  would  impose  new  and  stricter 
sperjdrtg  and  contritxjtion  limits  on  PAC's. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  comprehensive 
refonn  o(  our  campaign  finance  laws.  Cam- 
paign spending  has  skyrocketed  out  of  con- 
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trol,  makir)g  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  run 
without  erx>rmous  "war  ctiests."  With  the 
enormous  cost  of  campaigns  has  come  an  in- 
creasing reliance  on  PAC's  to  supply  these 
great  sums  of  money.  At  ttie  same  time,  indi- 
vidual contributions  have  dropped  significantly. 

In  its  recent  analysis,  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  found  that  contributions  from  Individ- 
uals dropped  from  73  percent  of  total  House 
campaign  receipts  In  1974  to  only  47  percent 
in  1984.  According  to  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  PAC  contrilxjtions  to  House 
candidates  from  1974  to  1984  increased  from 
17  percent  of  total  receipts  to  37  percent  for 
all  carvjidates  and  from  19  percent  to  a  43 
percent  for  incumtients.  The  average  House 
winner  spent  $289,000  in  1984,  compared 
with  $87,000  in  1976.  House  winners  in  ctose 
races  in  1984  spent  an  average  of  $498,000 
with  successful  challengers  spending  an  aver- 
age of  $514,000. 

As  a  result  of  tfiese  trends  in  campaign  fi- 
nance practices,  the  typical  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  spending  more  and  more  time  VMth 
PAC's  and  less  and  less  time  with  Dick  and 
Mary  Mainstreet.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not 
trying  to  eliminate  the  role  of  PAC's.  we  are 
trying  to  preserve  the  role  of  the  indivkjual. 

Jt\e  put>lic  is  losing  confidence  in  our  politi- 
cal system  and  rightly  so.  I  have  t>een  receiv- 
ing an  increasing  numt>er  of  constituent  letters 
questioning  the  influerKe  of  PAC's  on  House 
Memtiers.  Our  ability  to  represent  our  districts 
is  diminished  when  so  much  tin>e  ar>d  effort 
must  be  devoted  to  fundraising  for  the  next 
election. 

The  t>ill  we  are  Introducing  today  is  based 
on  concepts  devekjped  In  eariier  proposals  for 
public  financing  of  general  elections  and  on 
ttie  PAC  and  ottier  restrictions  found  in  the 
Boren  proposal.  To  this  stnicture  we  have 
added  some  provisions  never  before — to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge — ir>cluded  in  reform 
legislation  of  this  kind. 

The  public  financing  system  we  propose  is 
both  constitutional  and  fair.  While  the  1976 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Buckley  versus 
Valeo  ruled  against  spending  limits  in  congres- 
skmal  races,  it  specifically  allowed  spending 
limits  in  Presidential  electk>ns  if  a  voluntary 
publk:  funding  system  was  In  place.  Thus, 
publk:  financing  provides  a  method  of  control- 
lir)g  overall  campaign  costs  while  also  encour- 
aging small  individual  contributions  and  dis- 
couraging reliance  on  PAC's.  It  also  promotes 
more  equal  access  to  the  political  arena  for  all 
candklates,  thus  countering  the  trend  toward 
relying  on  personal  wealth  and/or  interest 
groups  as  a  prerequisite  for  political  office. 

The  new  system  would  allow  a  maximum  of 
$100,000  in  individual  contributions  to  be 
matched.  Taxpayer  financing  would  be  trig- 
gered when  the  candkiate  has  received 
$10,000  in  small  contributk>ns— defined  as 
contributkjns  under  $100.  The  system  woukJ 
be  financed  try  increasing  the  current  volun- 
tary taxpayer  checkoff  on  indivkJual  tax  re- 
turns, ttie  source  of  publk;  financir>g  currently 
provided  in  PreskJential  electwns.  Money 
raised  after  January  1  of  an  electron  year  up 
to  electron  day  would  be  eligible  lor  matching. 
This  woukJ  give  sufficient  leeway  to  candi- 
dates with  late  primary  dates  to  meet  their  eli- 
gibility requirements  by  the  time  they  are  nom- 
inated. 
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An  overall  spending  limit  of  $350,000  woukJ 
be  imposed  for  the  general  electron.  This 
figure  was  chosen  with  a  great  deal  of  care 
aftrer  reviewing  the  available  data.  We  believe 
it  represents  a  realistic  spending  figure  wfiich 
will  help  mitigate  against  incumbent  protec- 
tron.  Personal  and  immediate  family  campaign 
experxJitures  would  be  limited  to  $20,000  per 
carxjkjate  in  tt>e  general  election. 

Ttie  t>ill  adopts  several  important  limits  on 
PAC  contritxjtrons.  House  candidates  could 
accept  up  to  $100,000  in  contributions  per 
electkxi  cycle  from  all  politroal  actron  commit- 
tees. PAC's  couW  contritxjte  a  maximum  of 
$2,500  per  electron,  as  opposed  to  the  current 
$5,000  limit  We  have  also  added  a  new  provi- 
sion whroh  would  limit  the  total  amount  of 
money  which  can  be  contributed  by  a  PAC  to 
all  candidates  in  an  electron  cycle  to 
$500,000.  While  PAC's  have  their  place  in 
electron  financing,  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  role  of  indivklual  citizens  is  preserved— 
there  must  be  a  kialance. 

The  legislatron  Includes  a  provisron  to  ad- 
dress the  growing  problem  of  Independent  ex- 
penditures. If  a  candkjate  is  the  target  of  ad- 
vertising through  an  independent  expenditure 
in  excess  of  $5,000  made  either  against  that 
candidate  or  in  support  of  his  opponent,  addl- 
tronal  taxpayer  financing  would  be  triggered. 
This  additronal  finartcing  would  equal  the 
amount  of  the  independent  experKJiture 
beyond  $5,000. 

The  Supreme  Court  decisron  in  Buckley 
versus  Valeo  made  limits  on  independent  ex- 
penditures unconstitutional.  By  allowing  addi- 
tional public  financing  to  counter  independent 
expenditures,  the  candkiate  whom  spending  is 
directed  against  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
respond  to  it,  and  ttie  incentive  for  this  type  of 
campaign  expenditure  will  be  reduced. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  address  the  "soft 
money"  problem  by  requiring  the  reporting  of 
money  which  crosses  State  lines  in  excess  of 
$1,000,  even  money  which  is  given  to  State 
and  local  committees  and  candkjates. 

The  term  "soft  money"  refers  to  election-re- 
lated mone*'  raised  or  spent  outskje  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  Federal  election  laws.  In 
recent  elections,  the  national  political  parties 
have  played  an  increasing  role  in  directing 
money  which  could  not  t>e  spent  in  national 
elections — either  because  the  PAC  or  individ- 
ual had  reached  the  maximum  limit  or  be- 
cause it  was  corporate  or  labor  money  whroh 
is  prohibited  in  Federal  elections— to  State 
and  local  political  parties  and  campaigns 
wtiere  such  funding  is  permitted,  thereby  un- 
dermining the  spirit  of  the  Federal  election 
laws.  Altfrough  this  money  is  spent  by  State 
parties  and  campaigns,  there  is  at  least  an  in- 
direct impact  on  Federal  electrons. 

This  spending  has  become  a  new  loophole 
without  limits.  Since  "soft  money"  is  a  new 
phenomenon,  we  have  limited  our  reform  to 
uniform,  centralized  disclosure;  however,  fur- 
ther data  may  suggest  other  methods  for  ad- 
dressing this  new  loophole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  tielieve  this  t>ill  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  correcting  many  of  the 
abuses  and  potential  for  abuse  in  ow  current 
campaign  financing  system.  As  more  and 
more  PAC's  contribute  more  and  more  money 
to  congressronal  candidates  and  incumbents. 
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Vne  indivklual,  small  contritxjtor  is  k>sing  influ- 
erroe  to  group  interests  that  all  too  often  focus 
on  a  single  issue.  When  this  happens,  we  all 
kwe.  For  example,  over  the  years  Members  of 
Corigress  have  too  often  voted  not  to  t>enefit 
the  gerraral  publk:  interest  of  ttie  taxpayers, 
but  to  t>er>efit  groups  or  interests.  This  is  one 
of  the  major  contiibuting  factors  to  our  $200 
billnn  annual  budget  defroit  If  we  want  to 
reduce  the  defroit  we  shouM  make  sure  VnaX 
Members  of  Congress  are  less  dependent  on 
contributions  from  special  interest  groups  and 
more  dependent  on  campaign  contoibutions 
from  ttie  general  publk:.  In  fact,  I  believe  with 
the  exception  of  Gramm-Rudman,  this  propos- 
al wouM  do  more  to  reduce  the  deficit  than 
any  ott>er  measure  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  listen  to  the  PAC's  and  the  single  inter- 
est groups,  but  It  is  just  as  important  to  listen 
to  Joe  and  Mary  Mainsti-eet.  This  legislation 
will  restore  some  much  needed  balance  to 
campaign  financing  and  rein  in  the  ever  in- 
creasing costs  of  campaigning  for  Congress. 
Comprehensive  Campaign  Finance  Reform 
Act  op  1986 
pac  limitation 

Limits  the  amount  of  money  a  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
accept  from  political  action  committees  to 
(100,000  per  election  cycle,  plus  an  addition- 
al (25.000  in  the  event  of  a  run-off  election 
and  (25,000  if  the  candidate  is  opposed  in 
troth  a  primary  and  general  election  (there 
is  no  limit  under  current  law). 

Limits  the  amount  of  money  which  can  \x 
contributed  by  a  PAC  to  a  federal  candidate 
to  (2,500  per  election  (the  current  limit  is 
(5,000). 

Limits  the  total  amount  of  money  which 
can  be  contributed  by  a  PAC  to  all  federal 
candidates  in  an  election  cycle  to  (500,000 
(there  is  no  limit  under  current  law). 

Closes  the  loophole  for  conduit  or  bundled 
contributions  by  requiring  the  contributions 
to  count  toward  the  limit  of  the  agent  (e.g.  a 
PAC)  collecting  the  funds,  instead  of  only 
the  limit  of  the  Individual  writing  the  check, 
as  in  current  law. 

CAMPAIGN  SPENDING  LIMITS 

These  limits  are  constitutional  only  under 
a  system  of  voluntary  taxpayer  financing. 

Limits  the  amount  of  personal  and  inmie- 
diate  family  campaign  expenditures  to 
(20,000  per  candidate  in  the  general  election 
(there  is  no  personal  spending  limit  under 
the  current  law). 

Limits  overall  spending  by  a  House  candi- 
date in  a  general  election  to  (350,000  (there 
is  no  overall  spending  limit  under  current 
law). 

TAXPAYER  FINANCING 

Taxpayer  financing  for  House  general 
elections  is  to  be  provided  by  the  voluntary 
income  tax  check-off  (triple  the  current 
amount).  Public  financing  for  congressional 
races  is  not  a  part  of  current  law. 

If  both  candidates  agree  to  abide  by  the 
Umlte  contained  in  the  bill,  a  one-to-one 
match  of  their  (100  or  less  contributions 
would  take  place.  For  every  (100  in  contri- 
butions, the  candidates  receives  (100  in  tax- 
payer financing. 

A  maximum  of  (100,000  in  such  contribu- 
tions may  be  matched. 

Taxpayer  financing  is  triggered  when  the 
candidate  has  received  (10,000  in  small  con- 
tributions (defined  as  contributions  under 
(100)  and  is  to  t>e  dispersed  in  increments  of 
(10.000.  A  candidate  can  be  eligible  for  tax- 
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payer  financing  only  if  at  least  two  candi- 
dates qualify  for  the  tiallot. 

Money  raised  after  January  1  of  an  elec- 
tion year  up  to  election  day  Is  eligible  for 
matching  (to  address  the  late  primary  dates 
in  some  states).  To  ensure  an  effective 
matching  system  for  the  general  election 
for  all  states,  it  is  envisioned  that  the  Feder- 
al Election  Commission  would  draft  regvila- 
tions  requiring  candidates  to  keep  separate 
accounts  for  the  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions. 

Contributions  of  only  (100  or  less  from  In- 
dividuals can  be  matched,  and  all  of  these 
contributions  must  l>e  provided  by  residents 
of  the  state  in  which  the  election  is  held. 

If  one  candidate  agrees  to  abide  by  the 
limits  and  his  or  her  opponent  does  not, 
then  two  things  happen.  The  first  candidate 
Is  released  from  the  overall  spending  limit 
and  the  (100,000  limitation  on  total  public 
funds.  That  candidate  would  still  receive  a 
1-1  match  In  taxpayer  financing. 

INDEPENDENT  EXPENDITURES 

Allows  a  candidate  to  t>e  provided  addi- 
tional taxpayer  financing  when  the  candi- 
date is  the  target  of  advertising  through  an 
independent  expenditure.  The  additional 
taxpayer  financing  would  equal  the  amount 
of  Independent  expenditures  In  excess  of 
(5,000,  even  If  this  means  exceeding  the 
public  funding  limit. 

Independent  expenditures  are  made  by  in- 
dividuals or  groups  on  campaign  activities, 
sucl.  as  the  purchase  of  TV  or  newspaper 
advertisements,  without  coordination  or 
consultation  with  any  candidates. 

SOFT  MONET 

Requires  the  reporting  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  of  any  money  which 
crosses  state  lines  in  excess  of  (1,000,  even 
money  which  is  given  to  state  and  local  com- 
mittees and  candidates  (there  is  no  current 
provision  providing  this  reporting). 

"Soft  money"  refers  to  election-related 
money  raised  or  spent  outside  the  param- 
eters of  the  federal  election  laws.  This  loop- 
hole has  allowed  money  which  could  not  l>e 
spent  In  national  elections  (either  l)ecause 
the  PAC  or  individual  had  reached  the  max- 
imum limit  or  l>ecause  it  was  corporate  or 
lalror  money  which  is  prohibited  in  federal 
elections)  to  be  directed  to  state  and  local 
political  parties  and  campaigns  where  such 
funding  Is  permitted.  Although  this  money 
is  spent  at  the  sUte  level,  there  is  at  least 
an  indirect  impact  on  federal  elections,  yet 
there  is  no  centralized  system  of  disclosing 
such  expenditures. 


SHIRLEY  COLETTI— A  NATIONAL 
LEADER  IN  OUR  BATTLE 
AGAINST  DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11.  1986 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ftorida.  Mr.  Speaker,  dnig 
abuse  education  and  prevention  bas  been  of 
particular  concern  throughout  our  Nation  this 
summer,  as  well  it  shoukl.  However,  for  Shir- 
ley Coletti,  a  friend  and  constituent  of  mine 
from  St  Petersburg,  FL,  the  battie  against 
drug  atxjse  goes  back  more  than  20  years. 

It  was  in  1964  that  Shiriey  first  suggested 
the  need  for  drug  education  programs  to  her 
Pinellas  County  friends  and  neighbors.  At  the 
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time,  the  thought  of  chiMren  using  drugs  was 
shunned  t}y  parents. 

Despite  the  initial  c(x>l  response  to  her  sug- 
gestion, Shirley  continued  to  voice  her  con- 
cerns to  community  leaders,  wtro  over  time 
began  to  understand  the  need  for  drug  and  al- 
cohol education  programs.  By  1971,  her  ef- 
forts culminated  in  the  founding  of  Operation 
PAR  [parental  awarerross  and  responsibility], 
a  program  to  raise  parents'  understancfing  and 
knowledge  about  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol 
by  chiklren. 

Today  Shiriey  (Dolettt  Is  executive  director  of 
Operation  PAR.  She  als6  serves  as  preskJent 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Parents  for 
Drug-Free  Youth. 

Her  work  to  educate  children  and  parents 
atxMJt  the  dangers  of  drug  ar>d  alcohol  abuse 
have  received  national  attention.  This  summer 
she  was  horrored  for  her  efforts  by  Presklent 
and  Mrs.  Reagan  during  a  White  House  cere- 
mony. She  also  has  been  appointed  by  ttie 
President  to  serve  on  ttie  Caucus  on  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Ck)ntrol. 

Following  my  remarks,  I  wouM  like  to  in- 
clude for  my  colleagues,  a  story  from  ttie  July 
15.  1986,  St.  Petersburg  Evening  Independ- 
ent wtiich  provides  more  detail  about  Shir- 
ley's work.  Despite  a  scx^ty  that  was  sk>w  to 
accept  her  words  of  warning  alrout  the  use 
and  abuse  of  dnjgs  and  alcohol  by  our  youth. 
Shiriey  persevered.  Her  role  as  national  leader 
in  this  difficult  battle  has  finally  been  recog- 
nized. More  importantly  ttiough,  her  efforts 
have  met  with  sucxess  as  ttrousands  of  chil- 
dren throughout  our  country  and  our  Nation 
better  understand  the  threat  to  their  health 
and  safety  caused  by  drugs  and  alcohol. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Independent,  July  15. 
19861 

Pinellas  Antidrug  Crusader  Gains 

National  Recognition 

(By  PhyUis  Winfield) 

Twenty  years  ago,  parents  wouldn't  dis- 
cuss the  possibility  that  their  children  were 
using  drugs,  says  the  executive  director  of 
Operation  PAR,  Pinellas  County's  parental 
education  and  drug-prevention  program.  At 
least,  says  Shirley  D.  Coletti,  that's  the  way 
it  was  in  her  St.  Petersburg  neighlwrhood. 

When  two  of  Coletti's  children  began 
wearing  flamboyant  clothing  and  acting  un- 
usually rel)ellious,  the  mother  of  five  won- 
dered If  they  were  smoking  marijuana.  And 
since  she  also  noticed  similar  changes  in  the 
dress  and  l)ehavior  of  their  friends,  Coletti 
decided  to  discuss  her  suspicions  with  par- 
ents In  the  neighlrorhood. 

The  year  was  1964,  and  many  middle-class 
parents  in  Pinellas  County  believed  the  only 
children  who  experimented  with  drugs  lived 
in  New  York  City  or  came  from  low-income 
families,  Coletti  says. 

"None  of  them  wanted  to  talk  alrout  it," 
says  Coletti.  51.  "It  was  like.  Listen,  lady, 
that's  your  problem.  We  don't  have  that 
kind  of  problem  in  our  home.'  When  I  was 
trying,  in  my  nelghlrorhood,  to  find  other 
parents  who  thought  their  kids  were  experi- 
menting with  drugs,  I  was  met  with  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  denial.  When  I  brought 
it  up  that  their  kids  might  be  Involved, 
that's  when  they  hung  up  the  phone.  And, 
unfortunately,  a  couple  of  the  kids  In  our 
community  went  to  prison  and  one  had  to 
go  into  treatment  (for  drug  offenses)." 

Undaunted  by  lack  of  community  support, 
Coletti    approached    government    officials 
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with  the  idea  of  starting  a  drug  and  alcohol 
prevention  program  to  educate  parents.  Her 
efforts  resulted  in  the  birth  of  Operation 
PAR  (Parental  Awareness  and  Responsibil- 
ity). It  was  founded  in  1971  by  former  Pinel- 
las County  Sheriff  Don  Genung  and  Pinel- 
las-Pasco State  Attorney  James  T.  Russell. 
Last  year.  Operation  PAR  served  26,000  Pin- 
ellas County  residents. 

In  addition  to  increasing  parental  aware- 
ness of  drug  abuse,  Coletti  has  reaped  other 
rewards  for  her  crusade  against  drugs.  The 
Reagan  administration  recently  appointed 
her  to  the  Senate  Caucus  on  International 
Narcotics  Control,  a  panel  established  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  study  drug-prevention 
programs  around  the  world.  Seven  senators 
and  five  private  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President  make  up  the  caucus  suggested  by 
Sen.  Paula  Hawkins,  R-Fla. 

Coletti  will  be  sworn  in  to  her  volunteer 
position  on  the  panel  this  month.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  month,  she  will  head  for 
Washington,  D.C.  to  attend  an  organization- 
al meeting  of  the  caucus. 

Coletti  has  already  begun  considering 
goals  for  the  international  caucus.  "I'd  like 
to  see  the  white-collar  investors  put  in  Jail," 
she  says.  "As  long  as  there  is  the  kind  of 
profit  motive  that  there  is  now  (for  drug 
traffickers),  with  millions  of  dollars  to  be 
made,  things  won't  change." 

She  also  hopes  to  persuade  government 
offficials  to  chaiuiel  money  and  property 
confiscated  from  drug  dealers  into  drug  re- 
habilitation and  prevention  programs.  An- 
other goal  is  to  help  secure  the  return  of 
drug  money  deposited  in  Swiss  bank  ac- 
counts to  the  United  States.  Switzerland  has 
agreed  to  investigate  bank  accounts  held  by 
suspected  traffickers,  but  the  Swiss  will 
reap  the  benefits  if  officials  discover  the 
money  was  earned  through  drug  sales,  she 
says.  "I'd  reaUy  like  to  see  that  money  re- 
turned to  the  n.S.,"  Coletti  says. 

Coletti  also  is  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug-Free  Youth, 
an  organization  that  consists  of  about  8.000 
parent  awareness  groups  in  the  United 
States.  PAR  is  a  member  and  affiliate  of  the 
organization.  The  national  organization  is 
funded  by  corporate  and  private  donations 
and  membership  fees. 

Coletti,  who  joined  the  national  drug-pre- 
vention group  in  1980,  was  among  the  mem- 
bers invited  to  the  White  House  in  1982. 
They  discussed  with  Nancy  Reagan  how  the 
first  lady  could  boost  national  awareness  of 
escalating  drug  abuse.  And  President 
Reagan  has  visited  Operation  PAR  and 
other  drug-prevention  centers  in  the  county, 
she  says. 

The  Kentucky  native  attributes  her  career 
successes  to  the  encouragement  of  her 
mother,  Geneva  Mattes.  "She  taught  me 
that  I  can  really  be  in  control  of  my  own 
destiny,  and  that  I  can  really  bring  about 
change,"  Coletti  says. 

A  former  registered  nurse,  Coletti  moved 
to  Pinellas  County  26  years  ago.  She  relo- 
cated after  her  first  marriage  ended  so  that 
she  could  live  near  her  mother. 

Coletti  says  she  feels  Pinellas  parents 
need  to  do  much  more  to  boost  their  chil- 
dren's knowledge  about  the  dangers  of  drug 
abuse.  Communication  is  the  key  to  solving 
drug-related  problems,  Coletti  says.  She  ad- 
vlaea  parents  to  start  discussing  illegal  drugs 
with  their  children  when  they  are  3  years 
old. 

You're  not  protecting  your  kid  if  you 
doat  talk  about  drugs,"  Coletti  says.  "As 
parents,  we  have  to  work  with  our  kids.  Par- 
ents have  to  be  knowledgeable  about  drugs. 
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As  an  aware  parent,  we  need  to  be  aware  of 
behavior  changes,  changes  in  their  peer 
group.  Because  when  they're  15  or  16,  it's 
too  late." 

When  she  suspected  her  own  children 
were  experimenting  with  drugs,  she  never 
discussed  her  worries  with  them,  she  says. 
That  was  a  mistake,  she  says,  even  though 
those  cliildren  later  abandoned  drugs.  "I'd 
have  raised  all  my  children  differently  if  I'd 
known  what  I  do  now,"  Coletti  says. 

But  she  did  talk  more  with  her  youngest 
son,  17-year-old  Billy  about  drugs.  "At  age 
13,  I  took  him  to  every  drug-abuse  confer- 
ence I  attended,"  Coletti  says.  "And  he  is  a 
non-smoker  and  a  non-drug  abuser." 

Coletti  believes  her  experience  as  a 
mother  and  former  volunteer  wiU  add  a  less 
political  touch  to  the  Caucus  on  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control.  Even  though  she's 
rubbed  elbows  with  well-known  politicians, 
she  says,  "I've  never  felt  like  a  politician.  I 
think  that  the  fact  that  I'm  a  non-politician 
serving  with  equal  status  of  senators  will 
provide  a  grass-roots  viewpoint  of  a  national 
tragedy." 


'WE  THE  PEOPLE"  CALENDAR 
TO  BE  OFFICIAL  CALENDAR 
FOR  OBSERVANCE  OF  BICEN- 
TENNIAL OF  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MINNESOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEinATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  CorKXir- 
rent  Resolution  375  was  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  on  August  7. 
This  resolution,  sponsored  by  Representatives 
Pickle,  Boggs,  Crane,  Oakar,  Gingrich, 
Foley,  Lott,  and  myself,  will  be  txought 
before  the  House  shortly.  I  urge  its  support. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  375  makes 
ttie  1987  edition  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society  annual  calendar  the  official  calendar 
fof  our  national  observarKe  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution.  This  edition  has  been 
carefully  annotated  to  reflect  events  occurring 
in  1787.  This  legislation  has  the  full  support  of 
the  congressional  memt)ers  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

The  "We  the  People"  calendar  is  only  one 
of  many  fine  efforts  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society  continues  to  undertake.  Since  Its  in- 
ception under  the  dedicated  and  tireless  lead- 
ership of  our  former  colleague,  Fred  Schwen- 
gel,  the  society  has  provided  educational  pro- 
grams arxi  historical  seminars,  published 
scholarly  works  and,  perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able of  all,  enhanced  our  Capitol  Building 
through  ttw  t)eautiful  historic  murals  of  Altyn 
Cox.  Another  undertaking  of  great  merit  is  the 
Commemorative  Medal  Program. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Jake 
Ptckle,  a  member  of  the  society's  executive 
committee,  joins  me  in  presenting  the  follow- 
\ng  explanations  of  four  origoing  programs  to 
t>etter  acquaint  you  with  the  endeavors  of  the 
society.  Please  note  that  tfie  first  article  re- 
gards the  1987  edition  of  ttie  society  calen- 
dar—the Bicentennial  Calerxlar.  When  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  375  Is  passed,  Vne  offi- 
cial designation  of  the  1987  U.S.  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  Calendar  is  not  only  a  gesture 
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appropriate  to  the  bicentennial,  but  also  it 
shows  our  appreciatk>n  for  the  fine  work  of 
ttie  society  over  ttie  years. 

The  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society 
Annotated  Bicentennial  Calendar 

For  almost  twenty  years,  the  United 
States  Capitol  Historical  Society,  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  Congress,  has  published  an 
annotated  calendar  focused  on  bicentennial 
commemorations. 

Generally,  the  commemorative  annota- 
tions are  drawn  from  the  Revolutionary 
War  era  as  a  whole,  with  an  intermixture  of 
citations  from  the  1750's,  60s.  70s.  and  80s. 
Now.  however,  in  recognition  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  calen- 
dar is  being  prepared  on  a  strict  bicenten- 
nial basis  with  every  annotation  referring  to 
an  occurrance  of  two  hundred  years  ago  ex- 
actly. 

Next  year's  calendar  will  constitute  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  "time  lines"  for 
tracing  the  events  of  1787.  including  not 
only  the  day-by-day  events  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  but  also  the  broader  con- 
text of  public  events  that  preceded  the  Con- 
vention as  well  as  the  aftermath  in  the  ef- 
forts toward  ratification. 

The  central  challenge  of  the  calendar 
project  is  to  render  historical  data  with 
brevity— as  dictated  by  space  constraints- 
while  retaining  sut>stance.  Research  for  the 
calendar,  performed  each  summer  by  in- 
terns, is  supervised  by  the  Chief  Historian 
of  the  United  SUtes  Capitol  Historical  Soci- 
ety. 

The  basis  for  the  calendar  research  is  a 
bibliography  of  primary  and  secondary 
sources  which  the  Chief  Historian  has  certi- 
fied as  reliable.  This  bibliography  is  an  in- 
valuable resource  for  research  in  the  mid-to- 
late  18th  century.  Moreover,  calendar  anno- 
tations produced  in  accordance  with  this 
procedure  are  l>eing  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Capitol  Historical  Society  for  possi- 
ble future  use  in  a  comprehensive  datel>ook 
of  historical  events  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  era. 

Finally,  the  widely-praised  pictorial  com- 
ponent of  the  calendar  has  established  a 
tremendous  national  audience  for  the  calen- 
dar. The  Society  receives  countless  letters  of 
acclaim  for  the  calendar,  especially  from 
primary  and  secondary  school  educators. 
The  Congress  has  always  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  maintaining  the  suitability  and 
quality  of  the  pictures.  Economies  of  scale 
have  made  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
Capitol  Historical  Society  to  produce  the 
calendar  at  costs  sufficiently  low  to  sustain 
an  annual  distribution  in  the  millions. 
Truly,  the  United  States  Capitol  Historical 
Society's  annotated  bicentennial  calendar  is 
yet  another  tribute  to  the  vision  and  hard 
work  of  the  employees  and  officers  of  the 
Society. 

We  the  People— The  Story  of  the  VS. 
CAPrroL 

•We  The  People— the  Story  of  the  United 
States  Capitol,"  first  published  by  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society  in 
1963,  is  one  of  the  most  unique  historical 
books  in  our  land.  It  tells  the  dramatic  story 
of  the  founding  and  building  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  Building  and  it  briefly  out- 
lines the  work  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
early  days  to  the  present  time.  This  history 
l>ook,  now  in  its  13th  Edition,  has  sold  over 
5.5  million  copies.  In  addition  to  English  it 
is  available  in  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
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Japanese.  The  book  was  made  possible  by 
the  close  cooperation  and  association  l)e- 
tween  the  United  States  Capitol  Historical 
Society  and  the  National  Geographic  Socie- 
ty 

Many  of  the  photographs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  session  could  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  approval,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  official  photographs  of  the 
House  and  Senate  by  actual  Resolutions  of 
each  House.  "We  The  People"  is  authored 
by  Lonnelle  Ailunan,  senior  writer  for  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  It  contains 
hundreds  of  photographs  in  full  color  and 
144  pages  of  historical  text. 

The  "We  The  People  "  book  is  often  one  of 
the  first  items  sought  by  visitors  who  arrive 
to  tour  the  Capitol  Building.  Since  the  book 
has  l)een  published  in  so  many  editions 
since  1963.  many  individuals,  from  aU  walks 
of  life,  are  familiar  with  this  book  from 
their  days  as  young  tourists  and  students 
visiting  the  Capitol.  Each  Edition  is  brought 
up-to-date  with  changes  and  certain  new 
photographs,  as  required,  with  the  changing 
of  the  certain  offices  in  the  Congress. 

It  is  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the  accept- 
ance and  success  of  the  "We  The  People" 
Book  that  the  United  Stetes  Capitol  Histori- 
cal Society  is  able  to  undertake  worthwhile 
research  and  other  projects  such  as  the  Art 
Program  in  the  Capitol  to  increase  the 
l>eauty  and  decorative  motif  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant building  in  the  nation.  Our  Capitol, 
depicted  by  the  We  The  People  Book  is  best 
described  by  Allan  Nevins  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  l>ook  as  he  said: 

"The  Capitol  is  History;  it  is  the  Major 
Symbol  of  the  Nation,  full  of  minor  sym- 
bols; but  above  all  it  is  a  Mighty  Engine, 
tended  and  kept  throbbbing  by  the  indefati- 
gable efforts  of  a  select  assemblage  which 
represents  far  more  of  our  national 
strengths  than  of  our  national  weaknesses." 

The  Speakers  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: A  Bibliography,  1789-1984 

This  bibliography  was  the  result  of  Presi- 
dent Schwengel's  directive  to  the  History 
Department  of  the  Capitol  Historical  Socie- 
ty to  prepare  a  bibliography  to  assist  schol- 
ars and  students  in  researching  the  history 
of  the  speakership.  The  seed  he  planted 
took  root  as  research,  and  preparation  of 
the  manuscript  proceeded  for  nearly  a 
decade. 

The  bibliography  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions representing  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  office.  The  first.  1789-1814, 
traces  the  evolution  of  the  Speakership 
from  the  first  Speaker,  Frederick  Muhlen- 
l)erg,  through  the  consolidation  of  power  In 
the  hands  of  Henry  Clay.  The  second  sec- 
tion surveys  the  turbulent  legislative  period 
prior  to  the  Civil  War.  The  postbellum  de- 
velopment of  the  office  Is  followed  to  1911, 
culminating  in  the  revolt  against  Speaker 
Joseph  Cannon.  The  final  section  covers  the 
Speakership  from  1911  to  the  present. 

A  biographical  sketch  begins  the  chapter 
on  each  Speaker.  Bibliographic  entries  are 
categorized  according  to:  works  written  by 
the  Speaker;  profiles,  eulogies,  and  geneal- 
ogies; works  on  state  and  local  history  and 
politics;  works  on  political  or  other  public 
figures  associated  with  the  Speaker;  and 
works  on  the  Speaker's  congressional  career 
and  other  specific  topics  relating  to  his  life. 
This  unique  and  exhaustive  reference  will 
provide  Invaluable  research  assistance  to 
historians,  political  scientists,  journalists, 
and  others  studying  Congress. 
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Prepared  imder  the  editorship  of  Associ- 
ate Historian  Donald  R.  Kennon  and  pul)- 
llshed  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press  In  1985,  the  bibliography  has  won 
wide-ranging  praise.  The  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  has  called  the  bibliography:  "A 
remarkable  piece  of  diligent  research  and 
scholarship  .  .  .  This  bibliography  will  open 
the  door  to  further  research  into  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Congress  and  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Office  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  Congress  itself." 

Librarv  Journal  in  the  May  1,  1986  issue 
refers  to  the  twok  as  "a  long  overdue  major 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Institution 
of  Speaker  of  the  House."  and  "an  invalu- 
able research  tool;  highly  recommended  to 
academic  and  public  libraries."  The  warm 
reception  the  bibliography  has  received  Is 
testimony  to  the  careful  planning  of  the  so- 
ciety and  the  scholarship  of  Its  employees. 

The  Commemorative  Medal  Program  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society 

Since  1978.  the  United  SUtes  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  has  carried  out  a  nationally 
acclaimed  Commemorative  Medals  Program 
to  call  attention  to  the  coming  of  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  United  SUtes  Constitution. 
The  Program  now  Includes  nine  medals— all 
by  skilled  and  nationally  respected  sculp- 
tors. 

The  1987  Medal  will  be  a  unique  memento 
to  mark  the  celebration  of  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  Constitution.  The  1987  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  Constitution  Medal,  and  each 
of  the  other  medals  in  the  Society's  series  of 
medals,  has  been  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
SUtes  Constitution  as  "an  Official  Medal  of 
the  Commission." 

The  1987  Medal  Is  the  work  of  Marcel 
Jovlne  In  cooperation  with  the  Society's 
Medals  Advisory  Committee.  Mr.  Jovlne  Is  a 
Ulented  and  experienced  sculptor,  with 
many  medals  and  works  of  art  to  his  credit. 
He  has  l)een  chosen  by  the  Medallic  Art 
Company  of  Danbury,  Connecticut  to  un- 
dertake many  of  their  most  prestigious  and 
difficult  medallic  assignments.  His  creations 
include  the  Lake  Placid  Winter  Olympics 
Medallion,  the  1980  issue  of  the  Society  of 
Medalists. 

Jovlne  was  the  winner  of  the  competition 
for  the  American  Numismatic  Society's 
12Sth  anniversary  medal.  As  "a  dream  come 
true"  in  his  own  words.  Marcel  Jovine  in 
1985  accepted  the  coveted  American  Numis- 
matic Society's  J.  Sanford  Saltus  Award  In 
ceremonies  at  the  American  Numismatic  So- 
ciety Museum  in  New  York,  thereby  joining 
an  elite  list  of  32  world-famous  sculptors.  He 
is  the  Vice  President  of  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society.  Bom  in  Naples,  Italy,  Mr. 
Jovlne  works  In  his  studio-home  In  Closter, 
New  Jersey. 

The  obverse  side  of  the  medal  will  feature 
the  conception  and  adapUtion  by  Artist 
Jovine  of  the  famous  paintings  by  Howard 
Chandler  Christy  of  the  Scene  of  the  Sign- 
ing of  the  Constitution.  The  medal  officially 
marks  the  Bicentennial  dates  and  conUins 
the  official  Imprimaturs  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  SUtes 
Constitution  and  the  United  SUtes  Capitol 
Historical  Society. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  medal  emphasizes 
the  creation  of  the  Three  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  as  esUbllshed  by  the 
Constitution,  and  under  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  governed  themselves  in  a 
Government  of  "We  The  People  .  .  ."  On 
the  border  of  the  medal  the  historic  slgnifl- 
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cance  of  Articles  I,  n  and  ni  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  heightened  by  the  artist's  use  of 
the  actual  historic  wording  taken  from  the 
Constitution  itself. 

The  1987  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution 
Medal,  an  official  medal  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution  and 
Issued  by  the  United  SUtes  Capitol  Histori- 
cal Society,  will  l>e  available  In  early  1987  in 
offerings  of  1V4'  Bronze  Antique,  2V4' 
Bronze  Antique,  3'  Bronze  Antique.  IH' 
Sterling  SUver  proof.  Z^  SUver  Art.  and  Vit' 
18  Karat  Gold. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CRISIS  IN 
AFRICA 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
more  severe  problems  facing  Africa  today  is 
that  of  environmental  destruction.  Overpopu- 
lated  and  underproductive,  Afhcans  have 
begun  to  cultivate  near  desert,  steep  hillsides, 
and  other  less  arable  lands.  Due  to  ignorance 
of  proper  farming  techniques,  these  newly  cul- 
tivated lands  produce  little  food  but  mu(^  erv 
vironmental  destruction:  widespread  deforest- 
ation, erosion,  and  desertification.  Deforest- 
ation also  occurs  as  Africans  seek  firewood 
that  serves  as  fuel  for  Africa. 

Africans  recognize  that  they  have  an  envi- 
ronmental crisis.  But  as  we  in  the  industrial- 
ized countries  know  too  well,  environmenta- 
lism  has  a  stiff  price.  Many  suggest  that  Africa 
has  too  few  funds  to  worry  about  the  niceties 
of  the  environment.  Africa,  they  say,  must  de- 
velop first,  and  then  it  can  address  the  envi- 
ronmental destruction  that  accompanies  de- 
velopment But  as  we  in  ttie  industrialized 
countries  also  know,  cleaning  up  and  rehabili- 
tating destroyed  ecosystems  costs  far  rrxxe 
than  prevention.  Thus,  I  have  included  a 
splendid  speech  by  Edward  Ayensu  of  Ghana, 
who  addressed  this  question  in  his  talk  at  ttie 
All-Africa  Conference  on  Population  and  De- 
veloprrient  in  Harare.  Zimbabwe. 

PopiTLATioN.  Environment  and 

Development  in  Africa:  A  Commentary 
(By  Edward  S.  Ayensu) 

INTRODUCTION 

Our  concern  with  the  impact  of  human 
activity  on  the  African  environment  has  led 
to  numerous  assessment  studies  during  the 
past  two  decades.  Both  conservationists  and 
developers  have  participated  because  each 
group  has  a  practical  Interest  In  the  ecologi- 
cal l)alance  which  involves  human  and 
animal  populations,  the  natural  resource 
base,  and  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  conti- 
nent. One  clear  cord  which  has  l>een  struck 
again  and  again:  rapid  population  growth, 
coupled  with  the  careless  handling  of  the 
biosphere,  contributes  significantly  to  the 
rising  levels  of  environmental  degradation 
being  experienced  in  Africa  today.  The  pop- 
ulation factor  per  se  Is  not  to  blame,  only 
the  distressing  ways  In  which  It  is  channeled 
and  focused.  Unequal  access  to  good  farm- 
lands, unsatisfactory  livelihood  security 
among  the  rural  and  urt>an  poor,  and  the 
unconscionable  greediness  of  big-time  ex- 
ploiters—both domestic  and  foreign— have 
driven  growing  numl>er8  of  people  into  mar- 
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glnal  lands,  and  forced  them  to  open  up  new 
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of  local  soil  studies  which  will  enable  farm- 
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fuelwood  crisis,  they  see  no  hope  that  the 
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glnal  lands,  and  forced  them  to  open  up  new 
forest  lands.  The  pattern  repeats  itself  over 
and  over  again.  The  cumulative  impact  of 
■uch  movement  brings  deforestation,  soil 
degradation,  pollution  of  meagre  useable 
water  resources,  limitation  of  energy  supply, 
reduction  of  food  and  nutritional  security 
among  many  African  families.  In  some  in- 
stances, human  conflict  arises. 

Thoae  who  so  often  refer  to  the  enormous 
■ise  of  Africa,  and  talk  of  plenty  of  room  for 
the  expansion  of  human  habitation,  delude 
themselves.  Our  continent  does  not  have 
limitless  carrying  capacity.  Those  who  think 
It  does,  fall  to  realize  that  44  percent  of  the 
land  surface  is  arid,  semi-arid  and  desert.  18 
percent  of  extremely  low  fertility,  and  22 
percent  water-logged  and  of  shallow  depth. 
Only  16  percent  of  the  land  can  be  consid- 
ered quite  satisfactory.  Faced  with  this  last 
fact,  and  the  excessive  rate  of  population 
growth  In  many  African  countries,  govern- 
ment planners  (and  especially  those  who 
continue  to  follow  Inappropriate  policies) 
should  turn  increasing  attention  to  the 
achievement  of  a  balance  between  develop- 
ment and  conservation. 

Paradoxically,  the  widespread  use  of 
wonder  drugs  such  as  antibiotic's,  vaccines 
for  mass  immunization  of  man  and  animal, 
and  the  application  of  DDT  and  other  insec- 
ticides, have  brought  considerable  gains  in 
life  expectancy,  especially  in  the  developing 
countries  of  Africa.  It  seems  clear  that  if 
present  trends  continue,  the  poor  popula- 
tions wUl  swell  to  unmanageable  limits  and 
place  even  more  severe  stress  on  the  natural 
resource  base.  I  see  only  one  way  out  of  this 
dilemma  in  the  long  term;  to  develop  the 
kinds  of  policies  that  will  raise  living  stand- 
ards among  the  great  majority  of  Africa's 
rural  and  migratory  populations.  But  in  the 
short  term  education  at  all  levels,  including 
a  systematic  programme  for  young  adults 
on  planned  parenthood,  should  play  a  major 
role.  And  as  President  A.  W.  Clausen  of  the 
World  Bank  noted  at  the  Population  Con- 
ference on  7  August  1984  in  Mexico  City, 
the  curbing  of  population  growth  "must  be 
contained  through  policies  and  programs 
that  are  humane,  noncoercive,  and  sensitive 
to  the  rights  and  dignity  of  individuals." 

OETORESTATION 

Close  scrutiny  of  the  causes  of  deforest- 
ation indicates  that  population  growth 
should  not  be  singled  out  as  the  culprit.  It 
takes  only  a  few  major  timber  consessionists 
to  lay  waste  several  thousand  hectares  by 
clear-felling  within  a  year  and  only  after 
such  commercial  interests  have  been  ful- 
filled do  the  rural  poor  use  bush  fires  to 
complete  the  job.  Very  often  timber  conses- 
sions  lie  In  close  proximity  to  buffer  zones 
of  forest  reserve  establishments.  Soon  after 
the  consessions  are  cleared  of  their  vegeta- 
tion, including  parts  of  the  buffer  zones, 
rural  populations  move  in  to  start  farming. 
After  only  a  few  years  of  farming  the  soils 
lose  their  fertility,  and  process  of  shifting 
cultivation  begins  aU  over  again. 

Due  to  rapid  population  growth  in  rural 
areas,  the  general  practice  of  allowing  the 
soil  to  rest  and  thus  develop  a  vegetation 
cover,  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Hence  the  productivity  of  several  thousand 
hectares  is  spoUed  annually.  Such  patterns 
of  land  use  and  misuse  are  becoming  the  ac- 
cepted way  of  life  in  far  too  many  places.  It 
is  also  important  to  note  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  African  soils  is  generally  poor. 
Some  basic  classification  studies  were  un- 
dertaken in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  Most  coun- 
tries, however,  have  not  really  begun  to 
maintain  analytical  facilities  for  the  kinds 
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of  local  soil  studies  which  will  enable  farm- 
ers to  manipulate  their  fields  under  condi- 
tions of  expansive  inputs  and  amendments. 
We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
generally  the  new  high  yielding  crop  varie- 
ties remove  substantial  quantity  of  nutri- 
ents from  the  soil. 

SOIL  xaosioif 
It  is  an  irrefutable  fact  that  soil  degrada- 
tion in  many  parts  of  Africa  progresses  at 
an  alarming  rate  because  of  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  land  and  water  resources.  Fur- 
thermore, in  areas  where  human  and  animal 
population  growth  is  increasing,  the  land  is 
usually  already  farmed  beyond  its  carrying 
capacity.  It  is  likely  that  soil  degradation 
will  be  further  accelerated  by  wind  erosion, 
water  erosion,  and  salinisation.  The  rate  of 
soil  erosion  directly  affects  the  speed  with 
which  irrigation  and  water  development 
schemes  become  silted.  To  reverse  both  ero- 
sion and  siltation.  planners  can  use  any  of 
several  practical  technologies.  Such  efforts 
can  pay  off  with  increased  food  and  agricul- 
tural production  and  rehabilitation. 

DISRUPTION  or  HYDROLOGICAL  CYCLE 

The  subject  of  climate  as  it  relates  to  pop- 
ulation, environment  and  development,  has 
both  engaged  and  confused  the  experts. 
Recent  climate  changes  in  Africa  have  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  the  erosion  of  the  nat- 
ural resource  base  and,  without  doubt,  have 
injected  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  into 
the  development  process.  While  no  detailed 
quantitative  studies  have  been  undertaken 
to  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  actions 
of  man  can  influence  climate,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral feeling  among  many  scientists  that  the 
conversion  of  tropical  forests  to  cropland 
dramatically  alters  the  hydrological  cycle. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  local  condi- 
tions in  the  tropics  affect  local  weather  and 
climate  more  than  they  do  in  temperate  re- 
gions. Along  this  line,  studies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, particularly  in  the  Amazon,  show  con- 
clusively that  when  rain  falls  on  an  undis- 
turbed tropical  rainforest,  just  about  one- 
fourth  runs  off  into  the  ocean  while  three- 
fourths  re-enters  the  immediate  atmos- 
phere. When  the  rain  forest  is  removed  by 
clear  cutting  or  conversion  into  cropland, 
the  ratio  reverses,  with  three-fourths  of  the 
rainfall  running  off  into  the  ocean  while 
only  one-fourth  evaporates  to  recharge  the 
rain  clouds. 

There  is  little  question  in  my  mind  that  if 
present  deforestation  processes  continue. 
Africa  will  also  experience  a  definite  alter- 
ation of  the  hydrological  cycle— that  is.  if 
the  process  is  not  already  in  motion. 

EJfraCY  SECTOR  ANALYSIS 

Of  course,  the  same  factors  which  apply 
to  climate  and  weather  alteration  have  far- 
ther ramifications.  For  instance,  deforest- 
ation and  energy  requirements  are  closely 
and  significantly  related  in  the  African  pop- 
ulation equation.  In  terms  of  world  energy 
usage,  fuelwood  plays  a  minor  role,  account- 
ing for  a  little  over  10  percent.  The  major 
fuels— oil.  coal  and  natural  gas— make  up 
the  rest.  However,  within  the  African  con- 
text fuelwood  plays  a  major  role.  For  exam- 
ple, in  oil-rich  Nigeria,  fuelwood  accounts 
for  over  80  percent  of  the  domestic  energy 
consumption.  In  countries  such  as  Chad. 
Ethiopia.  Mali  and  Somalia  the  consump- 
tion is  more  than  90  percent. 

With  rising  populations,  the  poor  people 
of  cities  or  on  the  land  will  find  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain  enough  grasses  and 
sticks  to  cook  a  simple  meal.  While  attempts 
are  being  made  to  plant  suitable  trees,  na- 
tional planners  are  worried.  Because  of  the 
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fuelwood  crisis,  they  see  no  hope  that  the 
plantations  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
mature.  Within  the  Sahel,  for  instance, 
more  than  160  million  U.S.  dollars  was  spent 
on  fuelwood  planutions  between  1975  and 
1982.  Today  we  find  only  a  few  pockeU:  very 
little  planUtion  left  to  show.  The  pressure 
on  existing  forests  and  even  on  new  plant- 
ings rises  at  an  alarming  rate  when  too 
many  people  move  in  too  fast.  The  trees  do 
not  stand  a  chance. 

LIVXSTOCK  SYSTEM 

The  dramatic  increase  in  livestock  in 
Africa  can  be  seen  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  human  population  growth.  As  rural  and 
urban  populations  increase,  the  demand  for 
meat  has  become  a  business  proposition 
that  attracts  investors.  As  people  with  cash, 
even  the  government  civil  servants  who  are 
trying  to  earn  extra  money  become  in- 
volved. In  fact,  the  rearing  of  livestock  has 
become  so  profitable  that  many  urban  cen- 
ters are  becoming  feeding  lots  for  cattle. 
However,  no  where  has  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  herds  and  in  herd  size  become  so 
dramatic  as  in  the  Sahelian— Sudano  re- 
gions. The  growth  rate  is  estimated  5  per- 
cent a  year— 2  percent  more  than  the 
human  population  increase,  and  this  has 
been  quite  noticeable  since  1980.  While  the 
establishment  of  ranches  by  some  interna- 
tional organisations  has  helped  to  inject 
professionalism  into  the  African  cattle 
ranching  activity,  this  new  business  has  in- 
advertently driven  local  pastoralists  into 
more  marginal  lands.  In  some  places,  they 
are  being  forced  to  open  up  forested  lands. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

The  daunting  task  of  meeting  Africa's 
water  requirements,  in  the  face  of  high  pop- 
ulation growth,  is  a  subject  of  highest  con- 
cern. This  applies  not  only  to  households 
and  sigriculture  authorities,  but  to  the 
health  and  nutrition  agencies.  Firstly,  let  us 
remember  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  estimated  water  resources  of  the  world 
(1.4  X  10*  Km')  is  actually  available  to  man- 
kind. Of  this  total.  95  percent  is  saline.  4 
percent  frozen  and  only  one  percent  in  a 
fresh  liquid  state.  Of  this  small  percentage 
almost  98  percent  is  ground  water,  leaving 
only  two  percent  at  the  surface.  Within  the 
African  context,  an  estimated  4.200  billion 
cubic  metres  of  fresh  water  flow  out  into 
the  ocean  every  year.  The  means  required  to 
catch  some  of  this  otherwise  wasted  water 
simply  are  not  available.  Even  simple  water 
harvesting  has  not  been  instituted,  let  alone 
the  kinds  of  irrigation  schemes  which  could 
help  to  offset  the  erratic  rains  experienced 
by  the  African  farmer.  FAO  has  reported 
that  by  the  year  2000  only  two  percent  of 
the  arable  land  in  Africa  will  be  irrigated. 
Compare  this  to  Asia's  estimate  of  34  per- 
cent under  irrigation.  It  should  be  obvious 
that  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of 
the  continent  will  be  hard  pressed  if  system- 
atic steps  are  not  taken  now  to  ensure  the 
availability  of  water  in  the  years  immediate- 
ly ahead. 

CONCLUSION 

I  find  a  cause  for  concern  about  popula- 
tion growth:  and  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that 
the  primary  reason  for  the  dislocation  of 
life  among  African  nationals  is  poor  plan- 
ning and  mismanagement  throughout  our 
socio-economic  sectors.  The  pursuit  of  ap- 
propriate policies  by  our  governments  will 
enable  us  to  control  our  population  growth 
and  achieve  a  certain  measure  of  stabilisa- 
tion, intimately  our  national  leaders  will  be 
able  to  take  credit  for  fulfilling  their  re- 
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sponsibility  for  the  proper  utilisation  of  the 
natural  resources  and  environment  of  our 
peoples.  The  truly  bright  hope  for  the 
future  is  that  our  population  growth  has 
not  yet  run  out  of  control.  We  still  have  a 
large  and  rich  resource  base,  especially  so  in 
minerals  and  other  extractives  of  the  non- 
renewable type.  And  if  properly  handled— I 
mean  with  due  consideration  for  human  dig- 
nity—the human  resources  can  be  our  great- 
est resource. 

Thus,  I  dare  say  that  within  the  African 
continent,  putting  all  the  problems  on  popu- 
lation growth  alone  is  unrealistic  and  indeed 
a  distortion  of  the  facts.  If  and  when  the  ap- 
propriate measures  are  taken,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  there  will  Ise  a  major  decrease  of 
stress  on  the  environment,  and  the  deple- 
tion of  natural  resources  will  also  abate.  A 
more  judicious  increase  in  the  energy  con- 
sumption of  the  peoples  of  our  continent 
will  lead  to  greater  prosperity  in  both  arid 
and  rainy  regions.  And  above  all.  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Africans  will  be  much  im- 
proved when  we  can  work  together  to  incor- 
porate reasonable  population  increases  into 
national  development  programmes  which 
really  succeed.  This  way  we  can  achieve  im- 
portant advances  in  life  expectancy,  for 
more  and  better  years. 

(Professor  Edward  S.  Ayensu  of  Ghana  is 
Chairman  of  the  African  Biosciences  Net- 
work, and  President  of  E.S.A.  Associates 
Ltd.  This  commentary  was  presented  at  the 
All-Africa  Parliamentery  Conference  on 
Population  and  Development  in  Harare, 
Zimbabwe  on  12-16  May.  1986.) 
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HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  11,  1986 
Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  an  article  published  in 
the  August  4,  1986  edition  of  Newsweek  that 
praises  the  community  spirit  of  La  Plata,  MD. 
The  article,  entitled  "La  Plata's  Cheerful  Quo- 
tient", was  written  by  the  distinguished  jour- 
nalist George  Will.  In  his  article  Will  effectively 
illustrates  the  importance  of  community  pride 
and  cohesion— a  trait  which  still  thrives  in  La 
Rata  amid  the  largess  of  nearby  Metropolitan 
Washington  and  Baltimore. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  (Congress  not 
forget  the  traditional  roots  of  America  that  are 
embodied  in  small  towns  across  this  land.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  think  it  fitting  to  read  to  you 
George  Will's  important  article  celebrating  La 
Plata  and  the  traditions  it  represents. 

[From  Newsweek,  Aug.  4.  19861 
La  Plata's  Cheerfulness  Quotient 
(By  George  F.  WIU) 
To  get  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  La 
Plata,  Md.,  you  drive  about  an  hour  south- 
east, until  you  strike  America.  In  that  vil- 
lage of  a  few  thousand  souls,  folks  raise  to- 
bacco and  soybeans  and  children.  And  a 
bumper  crop  of  pickup  trucks.  Tonight  a 
covey  of  pickups  is  backed  up  to  the  outside 
of  the  centerfield  fence  at  American  Legion 
Field  where  the  local  heroes— Southern 
Charles  County  Little  League  AU-Stars— are 
lying  in  wait  for  some  city  slickers  from  the 
D.C.  Metropolitan  Police  Boys  and  Girls 
Club.  A  clash  of  cultures  as  well  as  athletes, 
right?  Wrong.  What  is  going  on  here  is 
childhood  and  other  pleasures  that  Ulus- 
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trate  the  continuities  and  common  denomi- 
nators of  American  life. 

There  are,  of  course,  particularities  of 
places.  The  pickups  are  being  used  for  what 
is  known,  even  in  the  toniest  circles,  as  tail- 
gating.  But  La  Plata  tailgating  is  not  what  is 
done  with  Volvo  station  wagons  at  the  Yale- 
Harvard  game,  where  the  Perrier  flows  like 
water,  washing  down  p&t£.  La  Platans  are 
knocking  back  RC  Cherry  Cola  and  getting 
outside  of  hot  dogs.  Americans  scarf  down 
50  million  hot  dogs  on  an  average  summer 
day.  Trivia  time:  At  which  place  are  the 
most  hot  dogs  consumed  in  a  year?  A  par- 
ticular ball  park?  No,  2  million  at  O'Hare 
airport.  But  at  American  Legion  Field  the 
ladies  sweltering  in  the  cinder-block  conces- 
sion stand  are  doing  their  level  best  to  keep 
La  Plata  hot  on  the  heels  of  O'Hare. 

The  first  game  this  evening  was  broadcast 
on  the  local  radio  station  but  by  the  time 
the  nightcap  begins  at  8:30  p.m.  the  station 
is  off  the  air.  This  is  a  good  community  to 
grow  up  in:  the  children  are  playing  later 
than  the  radio  station.  Tonight  the  clay  of 
the  all-skin  infield  looks  mustard  yellow 
under  the  lights,  which  are  enveloped  in  a 
swirling  snow  of  moths.  The  boys  go 
through  pregame  rituals  of  being  intro- 
duced and  reciting  the  Little  League  pledge 
that  addresses  all  the  large  questions  of  life 
(God.  country,  law,  spwrtsmanship).  The  na- 
tional anthem  is  sung  ("No  more  of  this  Me- 
morex  stuff,"  says  the  PA  announcer.  "Live 
tonight")  by  a  man  of  strong  voice  and  even 
stronger  opinions.  He  says  La  Plata  should 
have  a  taste  of  the  anthem's  tangy  fourth 
stanza.  Dispensing  with  the  dawn's-early- 
light  business,  he  begins:  "Oh!  Thus  be  it 
ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand/Between 
their  loved  home  and  the  war's  desolation!" 
More  ardor  than  artistry:  A  baseball  game 
is  necessary  to  lighten  things  up  after  any 
stanza  of  our  soml)er  anthem,  and  any  boy 
worth  his  salt  knows  all  the  game's  liturgi- 
cal moves.  He  taps  his  bat  against  his  shoes 
to  knock  the  dirt  out  of  his  spikes— the  dirt 
that  would  be  in  the  spikes  if  his  shoes  had 
spikes.  If  he  is  a  pitcher  he  only  half-wears 
his  warm-up  jacket,  draping  it  over  his 
shoulder  and  putting  his  pitching  arm  in  a 
sleeve,  not  that  a  12-year-old  arm  needs 
such  pampering.  It  is  all  part  of  our  nation- 
al manner.  At  the  culminating  moment  of 
my  misspent  youth  I  helped  an  East  Berlin- 
er escape  through  the  wall.  He  was  going  to 
stroll  in  a  U.S.  military  uniform  past  the 
East  German  police.  I  told  him  I  would 
teach  him  to  walk  like  an  American,  mean- 
ing with  the  gait  of  a  relief  pitcher  ambling 
in  from  the  bullpen.  He  was  a  natural.  Now 
he  lives  in  West  Germany. 

As  is  occasionally  the  case  when  10-,  11- 
and  12-year-old  boys  start  flinging  a  base- 
ball around,  the  game  this  night  has  more 
ardor  than  artistry.  In  the  big  leagues  there 
is  a  lively  argument  about  whether  the  ball 
is  livelier  than  it  was  last  year.  Home  runs 
are  flying  off  the  bats  of  some  unlikely 
players  and  out  of  parks  at  an  unusual  clip. 
(The  manufacturer  concisely  denies  any 
change:  "Same  cows,  same  standards."  Yes. 
Virginia,  the  old  horsehide  isn't.  It  has  been 
cowhide  for  years.)  In  La  PlaU  each  team 
had  one  of  those  ragged  innings  Little  Lea- 
guers occasionally  have,  when  the  ball  sud- 
denly seems  livelier  because  of  the  way  it  is 
tMuncing  off  inf ielder's  gloves. 

Brisk  and  orderly:  The  city  boys  won  the 
six-inning  game  13-10.  A  major-league  out- 
fielder, who  did  not  talk  like  one,  once  said: 
"To  a  pitcher,  a  base  hit  is  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  negative  feedback."  There  was  a 
lot  of  that  this  night.  But  the  game  was 
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brisk  and  orderly  and  all  the  boys  had  fun. 
thanks  to  four  middle-aged  men  who  had 
put  In  full  days  at  work  and  then  donned 
black  trousers  and  blue  shirts,  and  black 
caps  and  umpired  the  night  away.  They  are 
nice  symbols  of  a  nice  fact:  the  American 
habit  of  pitching  in  is  alive  and  well. 

In  1981.  when  tax  rates  were  cut  and  thus 
the  tax  benefit  of  charitable  giving  declined, 
people  predicted  a  sharp  decline  in  charita- 
ble giving.  What  happened?  Giving  in- 
creased more  than  50  percent  in  four  years. 
Economic  facts,  such  as  an  increase  of  dis- 
posable income,  help  explain  this.  But  vol- 
unteerism.  the  giving  of  time,  also  increased. 
That  suggests,  agreeably,  that  community 
spirit  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  economic 
calculation.  It  varies  a  lot  with  society's 
Cheerfulness  Quotient.  La  Plata's  CQ  is 
high. 

Joseph  Epstein  has  written  that  growing 
up  is  often  understood  to  be  a  misery,  and 
that  insecurity,  angst,  midlife  crises  and 
decay  are  the  fate  of  grown-ups.  Therefore, 
"We  can  figure  on  roughly  35  to  40  minutes 
of  enjoyment  in  a  normal  life  span."  The 
players  and  spectators  at  American  Legion 
Field  used  up  their  shares,  and  about  four 
other  persons'  shares,  in  one  night.  Elpstein 
notes  that  happiness  can  be  barely  de- 
scribed, let  alone  analyzed,  whereas  unhap- 
piness  can  be  analyzed  to  a  fare-thee-well. 
Besides,  unhappiness  implies  criticism  of 
the  world.  This  is  why  intellectuals  are  so 
happy  when  they  are  miserable.  E^tein 
wrote  this  in  an  essay  titled  'The  Crime  of  a 
Happy  Childhood."  That  title  describes  La 
Plata's  only  crime  wave. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  journalist's  duty  to  dwell 
on  bad  news,  but  the  only  bad  news  from  La 
Plata  is  that  all  the  fun  the  children  are 
having  bodes  ill  for  American  literature. 
Hemingway  said  the  first  requisite  for  a 
writer  is  an  unhappy  childhood.  The  world 
of  letters  will  have  to  fend  for  itself,  looking 
for  no  help  from  the  boys  of  the  summers 
on  American  Legion  Field. 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  THIRD 
WORLD  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OF  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  this  (Congress  has  often  grappled  with 
the  complex  problems  associated  with  eco- 
nomic development,  especially  amortg  the 
poorest  countries.  Despite  many  changes  in 
direction  and  only  scattered  successes,  the 
United  States  has  maintained  its  commitment 
to  helping  the  Third  Worid  with  the  challenges 
of  economic  development 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
letter  that  I  recently  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  John  McVk:kar.  Mr.  McVk*ar 
has  had  tf>e  opportunity  to  obsen/e  tt>e8e 
problems  first-hand  during  his  emptoyment  by 
the  U.S.  Fofetgn  Service  in  Asia.  South  Amer- 
k».  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  have  a  chance  to  reflect  upon  the 
contents  of  this  letter 
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John  A.  McVickar, 
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Monroe  Doctrine,  and  a  possible  example  to     grades.    She   taught   in   Woodbury,   Deptford 
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Township,  and  the  Woodbury  OkJ  (3ty  Resto- 
ration PyimmittfMt 
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series  of  major  federal  and  state  grant  appli- 
cations. 
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JORM  A.  McVlCKAR, 

Stotoe.  VT,  June  17,  1986. 
Hon.  Jamxs  Jkitoros, 
Raybum  House  Office  BuUdiTig, 
Wtuhinglon,  DC. 

DiAR  Jim:  I  would  like  to  offer  a  theory 
that  I  have  develo[>ed  on  what  is  involved  in 
"progress",  "development",  and  political 
and  economic  maturation.  I  believe  that 
"development"  requires  different  "levels"  of 
ingredients  and  that  these  ingredients  can 
be  said  to  be  universal,  that  is  they  apply  in 
this  country  and  around  the  world: 

I.  It  requires  both  Will  and  Leadership. 
The  Will  comes  from  some  deep  cultural  ori- 
entation, but  it  can  probably  also  be 
learned,  and  may  be  latent  and  emergeable. 
The  Leadership  is  probably  fortuitous,  but 
must  also  come  from  some  cultural,  or  per- 
haps even  genetic,  source.  It  is  probably  po- 
tential in  all  peoples. 

U.  On  a  slightly  more  practical  level,  is  re- 
quired Imagination.  Cooperation  and  Work. 
There  must  be  the  Imagination  to  adapt 
one's  own  situation  to  the  lessons  learned  by 
others,  and  to  conceive  of  new  approachs, 
innovations  for  the  competition  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  must  be  Coopera- 
tion of  many  kinds,  plain  getting  on  with 
ones  fellows,  good  communication,  having  a 
positive  attitude  towards  neighbors  of  all 
kinds,  and  good  internal  political  institu- 
tions, allowing  working  together  and  sound 
resolution  of  disputies.  And  all  must  be  will- 
ing to  put  in  the  necessary  effort.  Work,  to 
achieve  what  is  required  and  wanted. 

in.  Then,  on  a  level  where  wealthier  and 
wise  neighbors,  like  the  USA.  can  help,  we 
have  Infrastructure,  Education  and  Mar- 
kets. To  you.  this  requires  little  amplifica- 
tion. We  have  been  helping  in  these  areas, 
and  we  can  do  more  One  suggestion:  the  fur- 
ther completion  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway  (known  as  the  Pan-American 
Highway  in  Central  America)— connect 
Panama  and  Colombia  and  make  it  an  Inter- 
state level  structure.  It  would  be  responded 
to  fully  by  all  along  its  route,  and  it  would 
do  much  to  peacefully  integrate  the  Ameri- 
cas in  many  ways.  The  Peace  Corps  is  an- 
other excellent  means.  The  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  is  along  those  lines. 

rv.  Savings  and  Investment.  Again,  little 
explanation  needed.  Wealth  must  be  created 
and  accumulated,  and  then  put  to  work. 
Money  is  the  best,  though  not  the  only, 
means  of  doing  that.  Again,  we  can  help, 
through  wise  loan  policies,  which  perhaps 
don't  make  a  "god "  out  of  rates  of  interest! 

V.  Time.  None  of  the  above  can  be  done 
overnight.  There  are  no  Quick  Fixes.  But  we 
can  help  those  countries  to  help  themselves 
and  to  speed  up  the  process  The  Commu- 
nists can  provide  none  of  the  above,  but  we 
North  Americans  can.  and  to  some  extent 
have  already,  provided  some  of  them,  but 
not  enough  and  not  with  a  sufficiently  long- 
term  policy-view. 

All  of  the  above,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
taken  in  the  context  of  the  essential  com- 
munality  of  the  American  Hemisphere.  We 
have  a  great  deal  in  common  all  the  way 
from  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Canada 
and  Alaska  to  Tierra  del  Puego.  Not  that  we 
should  be  one  country,  but  we  should  recog- 
nize our  "brotherhood"  and  accept  certain 
Hemispheric  responsibilities.  I'd  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Inter-American  Highway  should  be  respon- 
sibiUties  shared  by  all  of  the  Hemispheric 
countries,  and  not  Just  by  those  who  built 
them  or  who  are  Immediately  geographical- 
ly affected.  Idealism?  No.  A  practical  inter- 
pretation  of    the    essential    spirit   of    the 
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Monroe  Doctrine,  and  a  possible  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  should  also  be  aware  of  the  blizzard  of 
Communist  propaganda,  which  is  substan- 
tially focused  on  our  country  and  on  its  de- 
cision-making processes.  Bayard  Acre's  (one 
of  the  Sandinista  Commandantes)  speech  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Socialist  Party,  somehow 
obtained,  and  published  by  the  State  Dept., 
clearly  shows  that  they  feel  confident  that 
they  have  means  to  manage  US  public  opin- 
ion! 

In  my  opinion,  the  alx>ve  are  parts  of  the 
relevant  reality  that  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  addressing  the  problem  of  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua,  the  Castro  regime 
in  Cuba,  and  the  general  Soviet  effort  to 
assert  its  geopolitics  in  this  Hemisphere  and 
by  so  doing  undermine,  weaken,  and  eventu- 
ally defeat  this  country  and  democracy  in 
this  world.  Communism,  the  rule  by  elite- 
clique,  imposing  its  policies  on  all  matters 
on  everyone  else  by  propaganda,  deceit  and 
coercion,  is  the  antithesis  of  Democracy,  a 
reaction  to  Democracy,  which  I  view  as  the 
great  world  accomplishment  of  the  Second 
Millenium. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHK  A.  McVlCKAR. 


ALBERTA  HARDY  PERRY. 
OUTSTANDING  EDUCATOR 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  highly  respected  community 
leader  residir>g  in  the  First  CkMigressionaJ  Dis- 
trict. Alberta  Hardy  Perry. 

Alberta  Hardy  Perry  is  a  native  of  Mickleton. 
Gloucester  County.  NJ.  She  began  her  educa- 
tion at  the  historic  Little  Red  School,  Mickle- 
ton, and  graduated  as  valedictorian  from 
Swedesboro  High  School.  Two  years  of  higher 
education  were  completed  at  Glasstxsro 
Normal  School.  She  received  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  elementary  education  later 
from  Glassboro  State  Ck>llege. 

In  1955  Mrs.  Perry  graduated  with  a  mas- 
ters in  education  degree  from  Temple  Univer- 
sity with  a  major  in  speech  pathology  and  sec- 
orxlary  education. 

In  pursuit  of  further  learning,  she  studied  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Rutgers  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Trenton  State  College. 
From  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  she 
received  grants  to  continue  in  the  specialized 
field  of  speech  pathology  at  Adelphi  Universi- 
ty. Lor^g  Island,  NY,  and  espohogeal  speech 
at  the  University  School  of  Medicine,  Miami, 
FL 

Alberta  Perry  was  awarded  the  certificate  of 
clinical  compenter>cy  in  speech  pathology  by 
the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  DC,  which  is  the  highest 
achievable  certifk:ate. 

During  Worid  War  II,  she  went  to  Los  Ange- 
les, CA,  with  her  husband,  John  Perry.  Be- 
cause of  her  background  in  physics,  she  was 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps  and  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  California,  Los  Ange- 
les, to  (x>mplete  training  as  an  electrician, 
gracje  1 1 . 

For  45  years  Mrs.  Perry  has  vrarked  with 
chiUren    from    kindergarten    through    12th 
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grades.  She  taught  in  Woodbury,  Deptford 
Township,  and  Swedesboro,  wtiere  she  was 
an  elementary  teaching  prirxHpal.  Mrs.  Peoy 
retired  from  the  West  Deptfofd  school  system 
after  serving  13  years  there  as  a  speech  pa- 
thologist. 

Her  community  affiliations  are  extensive. 
She  has  sen/ed  as  a  Giri  Scout  leader,  been 
associated  with  Campfire  Girls  and  also  the 
YWCA  in  Camden,  NJ.  Mrs.  Perry  has  served 
on  the  evaluation  review  committee  of  the  Vis- 
iting Nurse  Home  Care  and  Health  Service  of 
Gloucester  County. 

Mrs.  Perry  was  appointed  by  the  Gloucester 
Ck)unty  Board  of  Freeholders  to  the  feasil)il(ty 
study  committee  for  Gloucester  County  Col- 
lege. After  concluding  the  county  needed  a 
community  college,  and  the  voters  approved 
the  concept  In  a  nonbinding  referendum,  the 
freeholders  named  Mrs.  Perry  one  of  the  char- 
ter memt)ers  to  the  board  of  trustees,  a  posi- 
tion she  held  for  12  years.  Upon  serving  as 
vice  chairperson  for  7  years,  Mrs.  Perry  was 
elected  chairperson.  At  that  time,  Mrs.  Perry 
was  the  only  woman  chairperson  of  either  a  2- 
or  4-year  public  college  board  of  trustees  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

She  has  conducted  workshops  for  the 
American  Association  of  College  Trustees 
[AACT]  in  Washington,  DC,  in  Atlanta  and 
New  Orieans.  Additionally,  Mrs.  Perry  sensed 
in  numerous  capacities  at  the  AACT  national 
convention  at  Miami,  Portland,  St.  Louis,  and 
Vancouver,  Canada. 

Among  the  honors  bestowed  on  her  are: 
Honorary  member  of  the  American  Speech 
and  Hearing  Association,  Washington,  DC; 
1 978— Distinguished  Alumni  Award,  Glouces- 
ter State  College;  1975— South  Jersey 
Woman  of  the  Year,  Gloucester  County 
Branch  NAACP;  1 977— Medallion  Award  for 
(Community  Service,  Gloucester  County  Col- 
lege; 1976 — Outstanding  Ckimmunity  Service 
Award  for  the  Women's  Progressive  Club  of 
Swedesboro;  1976— Certificate  of  honor  for 
the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  1976 — Centennial  Medallion  Carter 
Woodson  Association  for  Study  of  Afro-Ameri- 
can Life  and  History.  On  July  16,  1986,  the 
New  Jersey  Federation  of  (Colored  Women's 
Clubs  presented  her  with  the  outstanding  citi- 
zen award  for  education.  She  was  also  select- 
ed as  tfie  outstandir>g  woman  of  Gloucester 
County  during  National  Women's  History 
Week  by  Glassboro  State  College.  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Ambacher,  head  of  the  Communications 
Department  of  Glassboro  State  College,  sub- 
mitted her  biographical  sketch  for  National 
Women's  Week,  and  was  awarded  first  place. 

Mrs.  Perry  was  one  of  the  fourxJers  of 
Links,  Inc.,  a  service  group  that  has  grown 
into  a  national  organization  helping  blacks 
through  scholarship  programs,  farm  labor  sup- 
port and  affirmative  action  efforts.  She  has 
held  every  office  of  Links,  Inc.,  except  treasur- 
er. As  a  tribute  to  her  contributions,  her  fellow 
members  have  established  a  scholarship  in 
her  name  at  Gbucester  County  College. 

Listed  among  here  organization  affiliations 
are:  membership  in  the  NEA;  New  Jersey  Re- 
tired Teachers;  Gloucester  County  Retired 
Teachers;  New  Jersey  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association;  Gk>ucester  County  Historical  So- 
ciety; the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Deptford 
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Township,  and  the  Woodbury  Oki  (Dity  Resto- 
ration (Committee. 

Mrs.  Perry  is  a  former  member  of  the 
AAUW  of  Gloucester  (Dounty  and  the  national 
sorority,  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  ETC  Chapter, 
Camden. 

Her  husband,  John  Perry,  Sr.,  and  son, 
John  Perry,  Jr.,  are  owners  of  John's  Auto 
Transmission  Service,  Inc.,  located  in  Wood- 
bury. She  has  four  grandchildren. 

I  salute  Alt)erta  Hardy  Perry  for  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  the 
First  Congressional  District,  the  State  and  the 
Nation. 
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BERKLEY  BEDELL 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  7,  1986 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Berkley 
Bedell,  who  is  retiring  from  Congress  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  has  truly  been  a  pleasure 
working  with  Berkley  over  the  past  decade. 

Berkley  and  I  have  served  together  on  the 
Agriculture  Oimmittee  during  that  period,  and 
there  is  no  other  memtier  of  that  committee 
who  has  proven  himself  more  effective  or 
dedicated  worker  on  behalf  of  American  agri- 
culture and  the  American  farmer.  Berkley's 
hard  work,  intelligence,  and  strong  beliefs 
have  helped  him  to  make  an  enormcxis  contri- 
bution to  the  committee,  to  (Congress,  and  to 
his  country.  I  have  personally  appreciated  his 
wise  counsel.  His  advice  has  always  been 
helpful  to  me  in  my  own  work  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Berkley  entered  tfie  House 
with  a  number  of  standout  Members.  Even 
among  that  class,  he  emerged  as  one  of  the 
most  productive.  I  know  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  wishing  Berkley  well  in  his  retirement.  I 
will  miss  him  personally,  ar>d  we  all  will  miss 
his  major  contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
House. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  MILLER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday  evening  and  Friday  I  was  grant- 
ed a  leave  of  absence  to  attend  a  memorial 
service.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  as  foltows  on  the  following  rollcalls: 

Rollcall  No.  308:  "Aye,"  passage  of  H.R. 
5081— aid  to  the  Philippines. 

Rollcall  No.  309:  "No,"  to  conskler  H.R. 
531— Defense  authorizatk^n  rule. 

Rollcall  No.  310:  "No,"  passage  of  H.R. 
531— Defense  authorization  rule. 

Roik:all  No.  311:  "Aye,"  approval  of  Jour- 
nal. 

Ro<k»ll  No.  312:  "Aye,"  Spratt  amendment 
to  reduce  defense  outlays. 

Roilcall  No.  313:  "No,"  Dickinsori-Courter 
amendment 


CLEARING  UP  THE  CONFUSION 
OVER  DEDUCTING  POINTS 
PAID  TO  REFINANCE  MORT- 
GAGES 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  IRS 
ruling  last  May  has  left  the  American  taxpay- 
ers confused  about  the  deductibility  of  points 
paid  when  refinancing  mortgages. 

Thve  IRS  ruled  that  homeowners  could 
deduct  points  in  the  year  they  were  paid  on  a 
mortgage  to  purchase  or  improve  a  home. 
However,  taxpayers  were  told  that  points  paid 
to  refinance  a  mortgage  must  be  deducted 
over  the  life  of  the  loan. 

Legislation  I  have  cosponsored,  H.R.  4849, 
would  clear  up  this  confusion  and  inequity  by 
overturning  the  IRS  ruling  and  enable  home- 
owners Who  refinance  their  mortgage  to 
deduct  points  in  the  year  they  are  paid  just  as 
if  they  were  paid  to  purchase  a  new  home  or 
for  a  home  improvement. 

The  American  people  who  were  penalized 
by  the  exceeding  high  interest  rates  of  the 
late  1970's  and  early  1980's  should  not  be 
penalized  for  taking  advantage  of  our  eco- 
nomic recovery  which  has  brought  interest 
rates  to  the  lowest  level  in  many  years. 

Congress  intended  with  the  passage  of  the 
tax  reform  bill  of  1976  that  points  be  consid- 
ered as  prepaid  interest  to  be  deductible  in 
the  year  paid,  regardless  of  whether  the  home 
was  newly  purchased  or  refinanced.  It's  my 
hope  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  clear  the  way  for  the  expedient 
consideration  of  this  legislation  so  that  we  can 
prevent  the  thousands  of  taxpayers  who  have 
refinance^  their  mortgages  this  year  from 
being  penalized  when  filir>g  their  1986  income 
tax  retuma 
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series  of  major  federal  and  state  grant  appli- 
cations. 

Over  some  initial  protesting,  Rhylander 
forged  ahead  on  a  (2  million  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  [CDBG]  which  has 
successfully  revitalized  the  Wintersteen  Hill 
section  of  town.  New  street  paving,  storm 
sewer  and  utility  improvements  plus  hous- 
ing renovation  in  the  late  1970's  halted  dete- 
rioration of  the  district.  Today,  new  homes 
are  under  construciton  as  the  neighborhood 
is  expanding. 

Plattmouth's  recreational  and  habitat 
area  has  increased  since  the  I970's.  West 
Memorial  Park  was  purchased,  a  25-acre 
tract  adjacent  to  the  Memor&l  Park  was 
purchased  and  Just  recently,  the  former 
Burlington  Shops  tract  was  bought  by  the 
city. 

To  date,  the  city  has  been  successful  in 
obtaining  one  grant,  from  the  Nebraska 
Game  and  Parks  Commission  for  improving 
the  property.  Application  has  l>een  made 
through  the  Lower  Platte  South  Natural 
Resources  District  [NRD]  for  flood  control 
work  and  the  city  has  announced  it  will  re- 
submit its  application  for  a  major  CDBG 
grant  to  build  the  park  plus  the  surrounding 
neighborhood  in  a  13-block  area.  The  new 
water  treatment  plant  and  $2  million 
sewage  wastewater  facility  were  completed 
under  the  Rhylander  era  as  was  the  paving 
of  Maiden  Lane  from  Maine  Street  to 
Fourth  Avenue. 

Other  accomplishments  include  two  major 
revisions  of  the  Plattsmouth  city  eodebook, 
bringing  local  ordnances,  housing  and  build- 
ing codes  up  to  standard,  providing  for  or- 
derly growth  and  long-term  planning. 

Along  with  his  wHe,  Margaret,  and  ttieir 
three  children,  Cari,  David,  and  Julie,  and  their 
one  grandchild,  the  Rhylander's  are  Platts- 
mouth's  first  family,  his  record  of  achievement 
stands  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  his  years  of 
public  service  to  our  region. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tk>n  of  my  colleagues  the  outstanding  career 
of  this  impressive  public  servant  and  fine  gen- 
tleman. 

\ 

WILLIAM  R.  PITTS,  JR.,  THE  RE- 
PUBLICAN MINORITY'S  HOUSE 
KNOW-IT-ALL 


j  HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  serving  as  mayor  in 
a  small  community  is  a  diffKnjIt  and  demar>d- 
ir)g  challenge  in  today's  tight  fiscal  environ- 
ment but  for  the  last  14  years,  Clayton  J.  Rhy- 
lander has  served  with  distinctk}n  as  the 
mayor  of  Plattsmouth,  NE. 

An  outstanding  leader,  Clayton  has  t>een  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  First  elected  to  the 
Plattsmouth  City  Council  in  1968,  Qayton  has 
been  the  mayor  since  1 972. 

Currently  the  dean  of  my  Second  Congres- 
sional District  rrfayors,  Clayton  Rhylander 
leaves  with  an  impressive  record  of  accom- 
plishments. To  quote  the  t>iweekly  newspaper, 
tne  Plattsinouth  Journal: 

Under  Rhyl^der's  administration,  the 
city  of   Platt^nouth   was  successful   in   a 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Billy  Pitts  is  him- 
self an  institutron  in  one  of  the  most  venerat- 
ed institutions  in  Vhe  free  worid.  Mv  frier>dship 
and  respect  for  Billy  go  back  to  1969,  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress  and  he  worthed  in  the 
Republican  Cloakroom. 

He  has  given  generously  of  his  time  and 
talent  to  assist  all  of  us  in  our  legislative  bat- 
tles, and  I  am  pleased  to  see  him  recognized 
in  a  feature  article  in  today's  Washington 
Post. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  take  avantage 
fo  this  opportunity  to  extend  congratulatkxts 
and  t>est  wishes  to  the  newtyweds,  Billy  and 
Mary. 
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on  his  exemplary  performance  as  an  elected     and  about  $15  billion  of  exp3nditures  will    ness  cycle  as  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

:m.«:o^aI  ^4  fc4Awi:^sM     rt,n,«%  r\if%Mn    tK^Mb^-.  <»*  M«n      nnt.     hp     miint.iHl      Thus      if     t.hp     "r*rsLnim.      Port.v  vpai-r  n^n  t.hp  C.nmmittjH^  fnr  liVnnnm. 
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WnxiAM  R.  Pitts.  Jr..  thx  Rkpubucam 
MnoRiTT's  Houss  Kmow-It-Au. 

(By  Margaret  Shapiro) 

ISoTK.— Background:  Aide  to  House  Mi- 
nority Leader  Robert  H.  Michel  (R-Dl.).  con- 
sidered chief  GOP  floor  strategist  for  past 
five  years.  Also  serves  as  chief  liaison  be- 
tween minority  leader  and  speaker  of  the 
House.  Studied  pre-med  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, but  followed  William  R.  PitU  Sr.— a 
former  aide  in  Republican  whip's  office— 
into  Congress.) 

A  few  paces  from  the  House  chamber  in 
the  Capitol,  a  marble  hallway  leads  to  a 
warren  of  offices  that  is  a  command  center 
of  sorts  for  the  House  GOP. 

Here  presides  William  R.  Pitts  Jr..  a 
stocky,  39-year-old  strategist  for  House  Mi- 
nority Leader  Robert  H.  Michel  (R-Ill.). 
keeping  tabs  on  bills,  amendments,  sched- 
ules, rumors,  committee  actions,  the  Senate, 
the  White  House.  GOP  squabbles  and  just 
about  anything  else  he  must  know  to  help 
his  boss  and  House  Republicans  navigate  in 
the  constantly  turbulent  political  waters  of 
the  Democratic-controlled  House. 

"He's  our  genius, "  said  Rep.  Dick  Cheney 
(R-Wyo.),  one  of  the  House's  top-ranking 
Republicans.  "More  than  anybody  else.  In- 
cluding members,  he  helps  shape  Republi- 
can strategy  in  the  House.  ...  If  we  didn't 
have  him  we'd  have  to  invent  him." 

In  an  age  when  many  congressional  aides 
view  the  House  as  a  stepping  stone  to  more 
lucrative  employment,  Pitts  is  a  true  insider, 
a  creature  of  the  legislature  who  has  been 
working  the  rule  book— and  the  House 
floor— for  as  long  as  he  has  been  working. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father, 
William  R.  Pitte  Sr..  who  worked  the  House 
for  40  years  until  his  retirement  as  aide  to 
the  Republican  whip  in  1972,  Pitts  (known 
as  "Billy"  or  Professor  Pitts")  became  a  con- 
gressional page  at  age  16.  After  graduation 
from  Georgetown  University  as  a  pre-med 
major,  he  took  what  he  thought  would  be 
just  a  temporary  job  in  the  Republican 
cloakroom. 

But  Pitts  feU  in  love  with  the  House,  and 
soon  moved  into  the  minority  whip's  office. 

For  the  last  five  years  he  has  been  the  pri- 
mary floor  strategist  in  the  minority  lead- 
er's office,  playing  a  key  role  in  the  major 
Republican  battles  of  the  last  few  years, 
from  passage  of  the  Reagan  administration 
budget  cuts  in  1981  and  1982  to  approval  of 
military  aid  for  Nicaraguan  counterrevolu- 
tionaries this  year. 

While  many  aides  exert  their  influence  by 
pushing  a  particular  political  ideology,  Pitts' 
influence  comes  through  sheer  knowledge 
of  the  institution,  its  rules  and  the  players 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  When  the  House 
is  in  session.  Pitts  is  always  there,  hovering 
around  the  speaker's  table,  wandering 
around  the  Republican  side,  keeping  tin  eye 
on  the  Democrats. 

"He  has  been  here  so  long  that  he  knows 
everything  about  everybody."  said  a  Repub- 
lican colleague.  "And  he  knows  that  up 
here,  information  is  power." 

Pitts,  who  is  loath  to  divulge  the  details  of 
his  activities,  said  recently,  "I  try  to  be  in- 
visible. I  try  to  find  out  what's  going  on  and 
then  I  relay  it  to  [Michel]  and  let  him 
decide  what  to  do." 

By  following  his  father's  advice  and  study- 
ing the  House  rule  book.  Pitts  has  become 
recocnlzed  by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  as  an  expert  on  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. He  was  the  top  staff  parliamentarian 
at  the  1984  OOP  national  convention. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  Republicans,  outnumbered  in  the 
House  by  72  seats,  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  rules  is  their  only  protection. 

"You've  got  to  play  the  rules  to  the  hilt  to 
get  what  little  you  get,"  said  Republican 
Leader  Michel. 

Pitts  is  known  for  dredging  up  arcane 
rules  or  little-used  maneuvers  to  help  the 
GOP  even  the  score.  Often,  he  doesn't  win 
in  these  skirmishes  (after  all,  the  Democrats 
have  their  own  parliamentary  experts),  but 
frequently  he  helps  accomplish  the  second- 
best  alternative:  buying  time  to  force  the 
Democrats  to  give  a  little. 

For  instance,  in  1983,  then-Budget  Com- 
mittee Chairman  James  R.  Jones  (D-Okla.) 
tried  to  rush  through  a  Democratic  budget 
by  getting  the  Democratic-controlled  House 
Rules  Committee  to  waive  a  requirement 
that  budget  resolutions  be  held  up  for  10 
days  to  give  all  sides  time  to  examine  it. 

The  Republicans,  taken  by  surprise,  were 
unprepared  to  offer  an  alternative  budget. 
But  Pitts  noticed  that  the  Democrats  had 
forgotten  to  waive  another  rule  requiring  an 
additional  three-day  delay.  This  allowed  the 
Republicans  to  raise  an  objection  to  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  Jones  budget,  and 
gave  them  time  to  come  up  with  a  strategy. 

In  1984,  when  the  Democrats  brought  a 
spending  bill  to  the  House  floor  with  a  rule 
allowing  several  unrelated  Democratic-in- 
spired amendments  to  be  added  to  it,  Pitts 
saw  an  opening  for  a  group  of  conservative 
Republicans  to  offer  a  White  House-backed 
anticrime  package  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  ruled  out  of  order  because  it  was 
not  'germane"  to  the  spending  bill. 

The  anticrime  bill  was  brought  up  and,  to 
the  disappointment  of  the  Democrats, 
found  approval  in  the  House. 

"He  was  the  one  who  kept  on  pressing 
when  the  others  said.  'Enough.' "  recalled 
conservative  Rep.  Robert  S.  Walker  (R-Pa.), 
who  acts  as  the  official  Republican  "objec- 
tor" on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  thus  reg- 
ularly consults  with  Pitts. 

In  a  tacit  acluiowledgment  of  Pitts'  efforts 
at  parliamentary  manipulation.  House 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill  Jr.  (D- 
Mass.)  once  presented  him  with  a  leather- 
bound  copy  of  the  rule  book,  with  Pitts' 
name  embossed  in  gold,  and  told  him  to 
study  hard. 

Inside,  the  pages  all  were  blank  but  for  an 
inscription  by  O'Neill:  "Too  bad  you  don't 
have  more  to  work  with,"  the  speaker  wrote, 
in  an  apparent  reference  to  the  Republi- 
cans' beleaguered  minority  status. 

Along  with  a  collection  of  oriental  rugs 
and  two  1950s  Hudson  cars,  the  O'Neill  gift 
is  a  prized  possession. 

But  Pitts'  impact  has  been  broader  in 
scope  than  the  rule  book.  In  1981,  when 
President  Reagan  was  determined  to  cut  the 
federal  budget  and  reverse  years  of  spend- 
ing on  social  programs,  Pitts  not  only  fig- 
ured out  the  necessary  floor  maneuvers  to 
halt  Democratic  efforts  to  stall  Reagan's 
budget,  but  also  helped  guide  White  House 
officials  to  Democratic  votes. 

"In  1981  he  played  an  essential  role  as  the 
chief  tactician  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,"  said  Kenneth  M.  Duberstein,  who 
was  then  the  White  House  lobbyist  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  and  remembers  talking  to  Pitts  on 
the  telephone  "three  or  four  times"  each 
day  through  1981  and  1982. 

"He  understood  the  critical  linkage  with 
the  boll  weevils  [conservative  Democrats 
who  backed  Reagan's  budget]  and  how  to 
reach  out  to  the  gypsy  moths  [moderate  Re- 
publicans who  opposed  many  Reagan 
cuts],"  Duberstein  said. 
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More  recently,  Pitts  helped  Michel  and 
the  GOP  stall  the  tax  bill  put  together  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
supported  by  the  White  House,  but  disliked 
by  many  House  Republicans. 

Then,  after  winning  a  few  minor  conces- 
sions from  the  White  House  and  Ways  and 
Means  Chairman  Dan  Rostenkowski  (D-IU.). 
Pitts  helped  round  up  enough  Republican 
votes  to  ensure  the  tax  bill's  passage. 

For  all  the  skirmishing  with  the  Demo- 
crats. Pitts  is  not  a  particularly  partisan 
person;  in  this,  he  reflecU  the  style  of  his 
boss,  Michel.  Pitts  avoids  political  cam- 
paigning and  was  "like  a  fish  out  of  water" 
when  he  went  to  Peoria  to  campaign  for 
Michel  in  a  particularly  tough  race  Michel 
had  in  1982,  a  Michel  staffer  said. 

Pitis  has  many  ties  to  Democratic  staffers 
and  often  works  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  for  the  White  House. 

He  is  also  Michel's  chief  liaison  with  the 
speaker's  office,  carefully  crafting  agree- 
ments with  O'Neill's  aides  on  how  to  dis- 
agree. 

"While  he's  certainly  a  Republican  and 
he's  loyal,  he's  willing  to  talk  to  anyone," 
said  former  O'Neill  suffer  Ari  Weiss,  who 
met  with  Pitts  regularly  to  "try  to  assure 
that  there  were  some  rules  to  the  game  of 
war,  that  the  war  was  civilized  and  not 
barbaric.  •  •  •  It  takes  some  institutionally 
minded  people,  like  Billy,  to  get  the  things 
done  that  need  to  be  done." 

It  was  of  little  surprise,  therefore,  that 
when  Pitts  got  married  yesterday,  this  quin- 
tessential insider  took  his  vows  in  the  House 
minority  leader's  office,  with  Michel  as  best 
man. 
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on  his  exemplary  performance  as  an  elected 
official  of  Mexico.  Don  Ojeda,  tfunks  fcx  the 
responsible  leadership! 


THE  WRONG  TIME  TO  CUT 
GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 


WELCOME  TO  ORANGE  COUNTY 
MR.  OJEDA 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  [X)RNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  welcome  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man to  my  district  who  hails  from  our  friendly 
neighbor  to  the  south,  Mexicc.  Don  David 
Ojeda  Ochoa,  an  elected  official  from  Ensena- 
da,  Baja  California,  is  the  municipal  president 
of  his  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  valuable  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
constructive  accomplishments  of  individuals 
like  [)on  Ojeda.  His  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  local  citizens  has  positive 
si<ie  benefits  for  Califomians  traveling  to  tfie 
area  and  helps  to  diminish  the  push  factors  in 
the  illegal  alien  equation.  Don  Ojeda  has  been 
able  to  spur  investment  in  his  community,  ulti- 
mately manifesting  itself  in  vastly  improved 
water  resources,  sewage  treatment,  and  com- 
munication systems. 

Perhaps  more  importantly  though  Mr. 
Speaker,  f^s  been  [}on  Ojeda's  crucial  irv 
volvement  in  the  transformation  of  the  Pcxt  of 
Ensenada  into  a  highly  efficient  shipping  and 
docking  faality.  The  sptll-over  benefits  of  inter- 
national commerce  will  be  felt  throughout 
southern  California  because  our  economies 
are  so  ctosely  intertwined. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  compelled  to 
extend  my  warmest  wek^ome  to  Don  Ojecto 
and  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  him 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Herbert  Stein, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  recently  made  some  very  pragmatic 
and  thoughtful  comments  about  fiscal  policy 
and  Gramm-Rudman.  They  are  well  worth 
reading  by  every  Member. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  31,  19861 

The  Wrong  Time  To  Cur  Government 

Spending 

(By  Herbert  Stein) 

Grown  men  with  responsible  positions 
stand  up  before  television  cameras  and 
make  this  statement:  Since  the  economy  is 
rising  less  than  expected  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  inflation  is  also  lower  than  expected, 
federal  revenues  will  be  less  than  expected 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  cut  federal 
expenditures  below  the  level  planned  previ- 
ously. 

I  do  not  understand  it.  Why  are  we  pun- 
ishing ourselves  in  this  way?  E)oes  the  slow- 
down in  the  U.S.  economy  mean  that  the 
Russians  are  weaker  or  more  amiable  and 
the  buildup  of  our  military  strength  is 
therefore  less  urgent?  Is  the  need  to  look 
after  the  poor  and  homeless  diminished?  (Is 
the  ebbing  tide  lifting  all  the  boats?)  What- 
ever was  the  previous  justification  for 
spending  $30  billion  on  aid  to  agriculture— is 
that  justification  now  weaker?  Obviously 
not. 

With  both  less  output  and  less  inflation 
than  we  previously  forecast  are  we  now  less 
able  to  afford  those  things  we  previously 
thought  we  needed?  Surely  the  answer  to 
that  is  no.  On  the  contrary,  there  will  now 
be  more  unutilized  productive  capacity  with 
which  to  meet  the  government's  require- 
ments, and  less  risk  of  inflation.  The  answer 
would  be  different  if  the  economy  were  lag- 
ging behind  previous  forecasts  because 
output  was  bumping  up  against  a  ceiling  of 
capacity,  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case. 

Is  our  revulsion  against  the  economics  of 
Keynes  so  great  that  we  not  only  deny  what 
he  said  but  assert  with  confidence  tha#  the 
opposite  is  true?  That  is,  do  we  now 'think 
that  cutting  government  expenditures  is  a 
reliable  way  to  stimulate  a  sluggish  econo- 
my or  prevent  a  threatened  recession? 

The  question  may  be  put  more  concretely: 
In  the  past  year  output  increased  by  2.7  per- 
cent, which  is  probably  somewhat  l>elow  our 
potential  growth  rate,  and  unemployment 
was  fairly  steady  at  around  7  percent.  Now 
there  is  an  expectation  that  output  will  rise 
in  the  next  year  at  about  the  same  rate,  or 
possibly  less.  In  these  circumstances,  is  it 
prudent  to  cut  expenditures  below  the  presi- 
dent's budget  level  in  order  to  reduce  the 
deficit  from  $210  biUion  in  fiscal  year  1986 
to  $144  billion  in  fiscal  year  1987?  (That 
figure,  $144  billion,  is  the  Gramm-Rudman 
target  for  the  1987  deficit.  Because  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Gramm-Rudman  account- 
ing, it  appears  that  about  $25  billion  of 
taxes  collected  in  1987  will  not  be  counted 
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and  about  $15  billion  of  expenditures  will 
not  be  counted.  Thus,  if  the  "Gramm- 
Rudman  deficit"  is  $144  billion  the  "real" 
deficit  may  be  $134  biUion.) 

My  pre-Keynesian  and  anti-Keynesian 
professors  luiew  better  than  that.  Even  Her- 
bert Hoover  knew  better  than  that.  A  thor- 
ough-going classicist  or  monetarist  might 
deny  that  increasing  government  expendi- 
tures would  have  even  a  short-run  stimulat- 
ing effect  on  the  economy.  He  would  not  say 
that  cutting  expenditures  would  have  a 
short-run  stimulating  effect  on  the  econo- 
my, so  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  other- 
wise worthwhile  exi>enditures  in  order  to 
fend  off  a  recession. 

What  leads  to  the  present  foolish  talk 
about  the  budget  is  Gramm-Rudman.  But 
even  Gramm-Rudman  does  not  imply  that 
cutting  expenditures  is  a  good  prescription 
for  dealing  with  economic  sluggishness.  The 
Gramm-Rudman  law  provides  that  if  the 
real  GNP  rises  at  less  than  an  annual  rate 
of  1  percent  for  two  consecutive  quarters 
the  deficit  limits  are  suspended  for  the  cur- ' 
rent  and  following  fiscal  year. 

This  is  recognition  that  cutting  spending 
does  not  cure  recessions.  Once  the  GNP 
growth  rate  falls  below  1  percent  for  two 
consecutive  quarters  the  ceiling  on  the  defi- 
cit is  off.  But  as  long  as  the  growth  rate  re- 
mains at  1.1  percent— as  it  was  in  the  second 
quarter  cf  1986 — or  higher,  the  targets  must 
be  met.  They  must  be  met  even  if,  with  the 
economy  sluggish  and  revenues  rising 
slowly,  that  requires  holding  expenditures 
below  levels  that  are  worthwhile,  that  are 
well  within  the  economy's  capacity,  and 
that  are  not  harmful  but  possibly  helpful  to 
the  health  of  th^  economy. 

Sophisticated  people  to  whom  I  express 
my  concerns  about  the  idea  of  cutting  ex- 
penditures to  meet  a  shortfall  of  revenue 
tell  me  not  to  Worry.  The  government  will 
not  really  meet-  the  Gramm-Rudman  tar- 
gets. All  Gramm-Rudman  requires  is  that  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  1987  there  should  be 
an  official  estimate  that  the  deficit  will  not 
exceed  $144  billion  for  the  year.  The  law 
does  not  require  that  the  deficit  actually  be 
less  than  $144  billion. 

This  solution  jfi  unsatisfactory  for  two  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  government  should  not  pretend 
to  do  what  it  does  not  intend  to  do.  This  is 
more  than  a  moral  injunction.  It  has  prag- 
matic significsmce.  The  credibility  of  the 
government  is  an  asset— more  valuable  as  it 
t>ecomes  scarcer— and  it  should  not  be 
wasted. 

Second,  while  a  sharp  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures in  response  to  the  slowdown  of 
the  economy  would  be  unwise,  to  destroy 
completely  the  expectation  that  the  size  of 
the  deficit  will  be  brought  under  sufficient 
restraint  to  prevent  continued  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  federal  debt  relative  to  the 
GNP  would  also  be  unwise.  That  could 
cause  an  increase  in  long-term  interest  rates 
that  would  be  harmful  to  economic  growth. 
The  de  factp  abandonment  of  Gramm- 
Rudman,  without  the  establishment  of  any 
substitute  rule  of  fiscal  policy,  will  destroy 
all  hope  of  deficit  restraint.  We  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  we  can't  live  with 
Gramm-Rudman  and  can  hardly  live  with- 
out it. 

We  need  a  fiscal  policy  that  will  limit  the 
long-run  growth  of  the  deficit  and  the  debt 
while  not  enforcing  inefficient  and  probably 
destabalizing  change  of  government  expend- 
itures in  response  to  fluctuations  of  the 
economy.  Fifty  years  ago  people  talked 
about  balancing  the  budget  over  the  busi- 
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ness  cycle  as  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Forty  years  ago  the  Committee  for  Econom- 
ic Development  proposed  the  policy  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  at  high  employment  for 
the  same  purpose.  E^ren  a  few  years  ago 
people  were  talking  about  the  difference  l>e- 
tween  the  "structural"  deficit  and  the 
actual  deficit,  which  was  a  way  of  distin- 
gtiishing  between  our  long-nui  position  and 
our  cyclical  position. 

'  The  attractive  nuisance  of  Gramm- 
Rudman  diverted  attention  from  all  that, 
but  our  present  situation  shows  the  urgency 
of  returning  to  the  problem  of  reconciling 
our  long-run  and  short-nw  fiscal  require- 
ments. 


REMEMBERING  THEODORE 
BIDDLE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  honor  Dr.  Theodore  BkJdIe,  former 
president  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  at 
Johnstown,  and  note  his  death  at  the  age  of 
80  on  August  2. 

Dr.  BkJdIe  was  the  former  dean  of  men  at 
Pitt,  and  the  first  president  of  the  Johnstown 
campus.  Following  retirenrtent,  he  became 
president  emeritus. 

Dr.  Biddle  helped  so  very  many  students 
during  his  Illustrious  career  that  It  is  correct  to 
say  that  his  efforts  live  on  in  the  lives  of  ttiou- 
sands  of  productive  graduates. 

Moreover,  in  our  area,  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  at  Johnstown  has  become  a  key 
academic  center,  an  attraction  to  industry  con- 
sidering locating  in  the  area,  and  a  nrtajor  e<x>- 
nomic  force  in  the  community.  Johnstown  is 
one  of  the  university's  most  able  and  ber>efi- 
cial  branch  campuses,  and  that  is  not  surpris- 
ing given  the  start  that  it  received  under  O. 
Biddle's  leadership. 

[3r.  Biddle's  was  a  constructive  life,  well 
lived.  I  enjoyed  the  chance  to  work  with  him 
and  know  him,  and  I  hope  we  can  join  in  con- 
tinuing the  strong  tradition  he  has  laid  (town  at 
Pitt 


CIVIL  SERVICE  SIMPLIFICATION 
ACT  OP  1986 


HON.  GENE  TAYLOR 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  11,  1986 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request  of 
the  admlnistratkjn.  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce 
the  Civil  Service  Simplification  Act  of  1986. 
This  proposal  establishes  a  simplified  mar>- 
agenDent  system  for  Federal  employees  in  an 
eHorX  to  enhance  management  flexibility  and 
employee  irK:entives  to  better  motivate  tfie 
Federal  work  force  while  improving  employee 
morale. 

The  current  personnel  system,  which  had  its 
origins  more  than  60  years  ago,  stresses  ad- 
ministrative procedure  at  the  expense  of  marv 
agement  flexibility  and  opportunities  to  reward 
employee  productivity.  In  1978,  Congress  un- 
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dertook  the  first  leg  of  an  arduous  journey  in 
improving  the  Federal  wcxk  fcxce  when  we 
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system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
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lumbia,  to  be  Archivist  of  the  United 
SUtes. 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 

an_infl 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  himian 
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SEPTEMBER  24 


10:00  a.m. 
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dertook  the  first  leg  of  an  arduous  journey  in 
improving  the  Federal  work  force  when  we 
paissed  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  It  is  now 
time  we  complement  that  legislatk>n  with  con- 
sideratkxi  of  proposals  focusing  on  the  short- 
comings of  ttie  current  personnel  system. 

As  Congress  grapples  with  this  issue  we 
must  remember  ttiat  many  Federal  agencies 
have  fourxj  ttiemselves  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage in  efforts  to  recruit  and  retain  highly 
skilled  emptoyees.  Tt>e  hiring  system  Is  exces- 
sively regulated  and  time  consuming.  The 
compensatx>n  system  Is  rigid  and  lags  t)ehind 
comparable  private  sector  pay  in  key  fields. 
The  job  clas5ifk:atk>n  system  Is  cumtiersome 
arxj  excessively  involved  with  paperwork.  Con- 
gress finds  itself  duty  bound  to  solve  these 
problems  or  ttie  Federal  work  force  could 
grind  to  a  halt  under  such  an  antk^uated 
system. 

We  have  seen  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  we  reform  the  system.  Under  demon- 
stration projects  conducted  at  the  Naval 
Weapons  Center  and  the  Naval  Ocean 
System  Center  in  California  (commonly  known 
as  "China  Lake")  these  military  laboratories 
have  seen  a  dramatk:  improvement  In  civilian 
emptoyee  productivity  and  morale.  The  18- 
grade  general  schedule  system  was  replaced 
by  four  to  six  pay  bands  to  provide  managerial 
flexibility.  This  system  was  designed  to  re- 
sporxJ  to  market  forces  to  allow  competition 
for  quaMy  personnel  in  hard-to-fill  occupa- 
tnns.  Pay  was  linked  to  performance  to  an 
extent  not  possible  under  the  current  GS 
system.  Additionally,  the  system  has  proven 
administratively  simply  theretiy  greatly  reduc- 
ing ttie  effort  and  costs  associated  with  ttie 
current  Federal  personnel  management. 

This  simplified  system  has  now  been  in  op- 
eration for  6  years  and  has  Involved  tfiou- 
sands  of  emptoyees  in  a  wkje  variety  of  occu- 
patkxis.  Because  of  Its  success,  tlie  project 
tias  many  supporters.  For  example,  ttie  Presi- 
dent's blue-rit}t)on  Commisston  on  Defense 
Management  headed  by  OavkJ  Packard,  rec- 
ommended extenston  of  this  successful 
system  to  acquisitton  personnel  in  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Several  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  ttie  Congress  whtoh  woukl  estati- 
listied  personnel  systems,  inspired  to  some 
extent  by  the  Navy  project  for  ottier  segments 
of  ttie  work  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  exploring  solutions  to  these 
problems  we  must  carefully  balance  the  need 
for  fiscal  responsibility  against  our  need  for 
quality  emptoyees.  It  is  in  ttie  national  interest 
to  fairly  compensate  our  employees  In  light  of 
the  important  functions  whtoh  ttiis  work  force 
performs. 

My  colleague  from  the  other  body,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens of  Alaska,  has  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion to  furttier  facilitate  this  important  discus- 
sion. If  the  laws  of  this  Nation  are  to  be  fully 
executed  and  enforced,  we  must  ensure  ttiat 
this  important  job  Is  carried  out  by  a  highly 
skilled  and  competent  work  force.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  enter  ttiis  important  discus- 


SENATE  COBCMnTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
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system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees.  sut>committees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marlcs  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
August  12,  1986,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

AUGUST  13 
9:00  a.m. 
Latwr  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Sut>committee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  health  services 
research  on  Alzheimers'  disease  and 
related  disorders. 

SD-430 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  Title  I,  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance funds  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
handling  failing  depository  institu- 
tions, and  Title  II,  to  establish  author- 
ity for  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
CortKiration  to  vary  the  level  of  assess- 
ments on  insured  lianks  according  to 
the  risk  of  each  tiank's  activities  and 
establish  a  uniform  depositor  prefer- 
ence system  for  paying  the  claims  of 
all  federally  insured  lianks  that  fail,  of 
S.  2592,  proposed  E)eposit  Insurance 
Reform  and  Competition  E^nhance- 
ment  Act,  and  proposed  legislation  to 
set  forth  provisions  concerning  the 
registration  and  regulation  of  Govern- 
ment securities  brokers  and  dealers, 
and  other  pending  calendair  business. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.J.  Res.  17,  to  con- 
sent to  an  amendment  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
the  Hawaiian  Home  Commission  Act, 
1920. 

SD-366 

Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1871.  relating  to 

imports  which  threaten  to  impair  the 

national  security  (incorporated  in  S. 

I860  as  TiUe  X). 

SD-215 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  Agresto.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia.  to  be  Archivist  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

SD-343 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Suticommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2044.  to  estal>- 
lish  the  United  States  Marshals  Serv- 
ice as  a  bureau  within  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1452. 
Gay  Head  Wampanoag  Indian  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  S.  2118.  to  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  judgment  awarded  to  the  Sis- 
seton  and  Wahpeton  Trilies  of  Sioux 
Indians,  S.  2564,  to  provide  for  the 
proper  administration  of  justice 
within  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Reservation  by  granting  juris- 
diction to  the  Salt  River  Pima-Marico- 
pa Indian  Community  Court  over  cer- 
tain criminal  misdemeanor  offenses, 
H.R.  1344,  Ysleta  del  Sur  Pueblo  and 
Alabama  and  Coushatta  Indian  Tribes 
of  Texas  Restoration  Act,  H.R.  1920, 
Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act,  and 
H.R.  3554,  Klamath  Indian  Tribe  Res- 
toration Act. 

S-205,  Capitol 
2:15  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  briefing  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

AUGUST  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  E.  Harvey,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  t>e  Deputy  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

SR-418 
9:30  a.m. 
•  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  United 
States  food  aid  programs  and  world 
hunger. 

SR-332 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  2714.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1987  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

SR-2S3 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  for- 
eign assistance,  focusing  on  interna- 
tional narcotics  control. 

SD-138 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  William  H.  Rehnquist.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Antonin  Scalia.  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 

SD-106 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  5161, 
appropriating  fimds  for  fiscal  year 
1987  for  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce. Justice.  State,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies.  H.R.  5233,  appro- 
priating funds  for  fiscal  year  1987  for 
the  Departments  of  Lalior,  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Education,  and  relat- 
ed agencies,  and  H.R.  5294,  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies. 

SD-192 

4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 

SEPTEMBER  9 

9:30  a.m. 
La)x>r  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Sulxjom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings   to  review   graduate 
medical  education  in  ambulatory  set- 
tings. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  human 
resources  impact  on  drug  research  and 
space  technology. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  11 

9:00  a.m. 
•  Armed  Services 
Closed   business   meeting,    to   consider 
pending  nominations,  and  to  review 
the  committee's  agenda  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  99th  Congress. 

SR-222 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

SEPTEMBER  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Lalior  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

SEPTEMBER  18 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 


20761 

SEPTEMBER  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Lalxir  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

OCTOBER  1 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

OCTOBER  2 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

CANCELLATIONS 

AUGUST  12 

11:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 


JMI 


J0\- 
132 


9  86 


JMI 


